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United  States 
4tf  America 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  02*  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SBNATE-^Thursday,  October  12, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart,  a 
Senator  from  Uie  State  of  Michigan. 


FRATKR 

The  Chs^lain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  f(dlowlng 
prayer:  " 

O  God  our  Father,  who  has  watched 
over  this  Nation  from  the  beginning  un- 
til now  and  has  made  us  stewards  of 
Ihy  great  gifts,  grant  us  the  wisdom  and 
the  will  to  use  what  Hiou  hast  given  us 
for  the  betterment  of  mRnt;in/^ 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  which 
are  new  every  morning.  Let  Thy  bless- 
ing be  upon  Thy  servants  in  this  place 
as  they  offer  the  toil  of  their  minds  and 
bands  in  service  to  Tliee.  T^mmpnjy^  tbaa 
with  Thy  spirit.  Preserve  them  from  un- 
relieved weariness,  from  taut  emotions, 
from  numbed  nerves,  from  easy  desiMiir, 
and  from  doing  less  than  their  best.  Re- 
inforce all  himian  strength  by  the  great- 
er energy  of  Thy  spirit.  Help  them  so  to 
open  their  minds  and  Iiearts,  that  being 
assisted  by  divine  grace,  they  may  be 
in^ruments  for  bringing  a  measure  of 
Thy  kingdom  on  eartli. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  naJn9. 

Amen.  /    ■ 

^^ 
APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTTNa  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastlakb)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter:     - 

vs.  Suf^TX, 
PBzsanrr  pso  xzMPaat. 
WatMnffton.  D.O..  October  li.  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«lng  tempararlly  «bnnt  tram  th«  Bcsuite 
cm  official  dtitlw,  I  appoint  Han.  Phxut  A. 
H&tT,  a  Senator  ftoin  the  Stat*  oC  vn*Mgmr, 
to  perfonn  the  dutlei  of  the  Chair  diirtBg  say 
•fasence. 

Jaios  O.  Imziamb, 
Pnaident  pro  tempore^ 

Mr.  HART  thereupon'  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tem^wre. 


THE  JOURNAt  *      " 

Mr.  MANSFXEU).  Mr.  Prefsklent.  X  ask 
unanimous  cMisent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  October  <li.  IBlBt  be  dis- 
pensed with,  -i'j  ■".!>-     T   ' 

cxvm — 42ia— Parti'r    .      «•.' 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  FMmiN)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WELFARE   PROPOSAUS   COMPARED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  set  his  welfare  policy  in  the  sec- 
ond month  of  his  administration  when  he 
said: 

The  bli^t  of  poverty  req\are8  priority  at- 
tention. It  engages  oar  hearts  and  ohallenges 
our  Intelligence.  It  cannot  aixl  will  not  be 
treated  lightly  or  IndWerently,  or  without 
the  moet  aearohlng  examination  of  how  beet 
to  marehal  the  resourcee  ayallable  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  combating  It. 

The  President  has  put  forward  a  pro- 
gram and  has  stood  by  It 

Senator  McGovmt.  in  4  yeans  In  the 
House  ot  Representatives  and  9  years  in 
the  Senate,  has  treated  weHture,  In  fact, 
lightly  and  with  ai^iarent  IndlSerenee. 
In  all  these  years,  he  sponsored  precisely 
three  bills  on  the  subject — azid  all  three 
are  stm  pending  in  their  respective  Sen- 
ate committees.  He  has  oospcMosored  16 
welfare  bills,  of  which  seven  were  paMed. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  his  proposed  welfare 
legislation  was  announced  after  he  began 
his  race  for  the  UjS.  PreaWency. 

As  a  presidential  candidate.  Senator 
McQovKRK  pronounced  the  heart  of  the 
McGov^mtlne  doctrine  on  January  19, 
1972: 

I  propose  that  9wmj  man,  woman  and 
child  receive  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
an  annnal  jayment .  .  .  At  the  jue— ut  time 
a  payiaeni  of  almost  #1,000  periienon  would 
benqulred. 

In  Jane  1972.  Senator  MoGovsin  toki 
the  New  York  Times: 

The  $1,000  per-peraon  figure  Is  only  "one 
suggestion  and  n  may  have  bem  a  mlateke." 

But  Senator  McOovisn  had  also  pre- 
viously iH-c^xued  a  (6,500  welfare  plan 
for  a  f anttly  of  four.  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
serre  on  the  Finance  Committee.  We  had 
that  bill  before  ua.  It  was  introduced  by 
Senator  MoGovnK  for  Senator  Mc- 
GovxRir.  without  aixy  stipulation  that 
anybody  else  was  invtdved.    ■■■j 

According  to  the  Cokqhxssiciiiial  Ric- 
ORD  of  July  29,  1971,  he  said: 


z^<  : 


. ). 


I .  > :  i     ! 


'  j  a   J      ... 


I  '.liV  -iW-.V 


When  I  return  to  Washington  this  after- 
noon I  am  Introducing  HJL  7367 — demand- 
ing a  minimum  Income  of  SSjBOO  for  a  famUy 
of  four — the  bill  introduced  and  fought  for 
by  the  Blade  Caucus  and  their  supporters,  a 
bill  to  ptrovide  an  adequate  Income  for  every 
Anierioan.  on  the  floor  of  the  XJ£.  Senate. 

Yet,  when  confronted  with  this  pro- 
posal by  the  titular  leader  of  the  Demo- 
oratlc  Party,  Senator  HuicPHarr,  Sen- 
ator McGoviRN  again  reversed  his  posi- 
tloD,  in  these  words: 

The  ofganiaatlon  came  to  me  after  Senator 
(Eugene)  McCarthy  left  the  SenaU.  and  said 
there  was  no  oxte  that  they  could  get  to 
Introduce  the  bill.  I  told  them  there  was  no 
chance  to  get  a  measure  through  the  Senate 
that  would  require  a  payment  of  se.500  to 
a  famUjr  of  four,  but  I  would  introduce  the 
bill  so  that  at  toast  it  would  have  a  hearing. 
I  did  that  .  .  .  the  proposals  that  I  have 
made  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  specific 
proposal  of  the  WeUare  aighU  Organisation. 

On  June  30,  1972,  Senator  McGovnw 
finally  admitted: 

I've  spent  more  time  trying  to  broaden  my 
understanding  of  economics  than  any  other 
flakl . .  .  But  it  Is  true  that  I  find  the  mone- 
tary and  eeonomio  Issues  dllBcuIt. 

And  he  added  that— 

The  American  people  want  economic  poli- 
cies that  worlt  more  than  once  every  4  years 

In  a  more  recent  phase  of  his  cam- 
paign, the  Senator  proposed  a  third  wel- 
fare plan. 

The  key  feature  was  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  of  $4,000  per  year  to  a 
family  of  fonr.  This  woold  Involve  an 
implementation  cost  of  ai)proximately 
$14  billion.  The  yeariy  cost  of  operating 
this  third  scheme  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  Associated  Press,  September  1, 
1972,  indicated  that  In  many  instances 
the  specifics  of  McGovkrk's  program  are 
"still  to  be  determined"  or  "have  not 
been  worked  out." 

Under  Senator  McGovnit's  third 
wdifare  proposal— $4,000  per  year  for  a 
family  of  f our— 4m>  provision  is  made  for 
the  "working  poor."  Some  even  say  it  is 
better  to  be  on  welfare  than  to  go  to 
work — and  even  if  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  true  that  there  is  no  work  re- 
quirement la  the  McGovem  proposal. 

It  is  ImpooslUe  to  esfetaaate  exactly  bow 
many  addltkoial  Americans  would  be 
added  to  the  welfare  rolls.  But  it  was 
estimated  that  for  a  similar  plan  offered 
last  year  by  Senator  Fxxo  Haua  af 
Oklahona,  tbere  might  have  been  an 
InorwMt  in  the  welfare  roUs  from  16 
•.'•■■'-     ■    ^  ■■  SS219     ..:; 
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million  at  present  to  more  than  80  million 
Jnl974: 

Senator  Hcrsmx  Htimphut  has  com- 
meoted: 

P*opl«  dont  wazit  weUuc.  Tlwy  w»nt 
]ob«.  J-0-B>&  Th«y  dont  want  aOl  that  noa- 
Mii««  .  .  .  They,  the  McOovem  camp,  say  two 
Tears'  transition,  and  well  give  you  unem- 
ployment oompenaatlon.  That's  a  lot  of 
bunk. 

AnA  President  Nlzon.  in  his  radio 
speech  from  Camp  David  the  other  day, 
said  that,  and  I  quote: 

I  have  refused  to  compromise  my  welfare 
reform  program  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  irtio  ffcTOT  higher  welfare  payments.  I 
want  this  Nation  to  be  as  generous  as  pos- 
slbls  in  helping  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  but  I  shall  also  be  guided  by 
this  principle:  1  shall  oppose  any  program 
which  Increases  payments  to  those  who  do 
not  work  If  It  requires  an  bicrease  In  taxes 
for  those  who  do  work. 

Adding  up  McGoviKif's  complete  eco- 
nomic package — and  this  Is  more  than 
Just  welfare  spending — I  find  It  might 
well  result  in  a  $12S  billion  deficit  In 
fiscal  year  1974  If  fully  implemented. 

How  would  Senator  McGovmuf  raise 
the  money?  Middle-income  families 
earning  $12,000  a  year  or  more  would 
have  their  taxes  Increased  by  from  46 
percent  to  nearly  100  percent. 

A  husband  and  wife  whose  combined 
earnings  totaled  $18,000  would  experi- 
ence a  73  percent  tax  increase. 

A  single  person  earning  $8,000  would 
have  a  155  percent  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  a  pro- 
gram which  would  take  more  money 
from  hard-working  Americana  to  provide 
Incomes  for  able-bodied  but  nonworklng 
members  of  our  society.  That  is  exactly 
what  Senator  McGovxrk  has  suggested. 

It  should  be  called  "wreck-o-nomics." 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DAY 
CARE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  oxie  pro- 
gram that  Is  Involved  in  and  has  been 
under  consideration  as  far  as  the  cam- 
paign between  Senator  McOoviiuf  and 
President  Nixon  is  concerned,  which  Il- 
lustrates the  dilTerence  between  the 
thinking  of  the  two  candidates,  concerns 
child  development  and  day  care. 

GfORCx  McGovKKN.  in  a  press  release 
of  July  1972,  said: 

When  he  became  President  In  1969.  Rlch- 
krd  Nixon  called  for  a  "national  commitment 
to  provide  all  Axnerlcan  children  an  op- 
portunity for  a  healthful  and  stimulating 
development  during  their  flwt  live  years  of 
Ufe."  No  program  was  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  Initiated  comprehensive 
child  development  legislation. 

Senator  McGovxrk  also  said.  In  a 
speech  at  Carbondale.  HI.: 

We  need  ...  a  bill  that  President  Nixon 
vetoed  and  that  is  the  famUy-related  Child 
Development  BUI  that  was  kiUed  by  one  of 
the  worst  vetoes  In  this  administration. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  the  bUl  referred  to  earlier 
that  woxild  cost  $20  bilUcD  by  1974. 

Onoe  again.  Mcaovxufs  criticism  of 
the  President's  record  is  unwarranted 
and  flatly  erroneous.  The  legislation  to 


which  McGovxRN  referred  was  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971 
thal^  eoi^rary  to  McOcnnii's  etaarves, 
foll<^ed  by  2  years  the  R-esidenf >  own 
day-care  proposal!. 

Within  SLR.  1.  proMnd  fei  Jkicncl 
19«9,  the  President  hicluded  a  $750  mil* 
lion  appropriation  for  day-care  f acilitleB 
for  welfare  recipients  and  the  worUng 
poor.  Also,  the  President  actively  sup- 
ported <»-"ti  ffignori  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,  providing  a  Federal  subsidy  for 
day  care  to  families  where  both  parents 
are  employed. 

Furthermore,  the  President  had  several 
sound  reasons  for  vetoing  the  day  care 
provisions  of  the  OEO  bill,  citing: 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  spending 
at  minimum  $2  billion — and  potentisdly 
$20  bilUon — for  a  program  whose  ef- 
fectiveness has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated; 

The  undeslrabflity  of  creating  a  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
family  structure  and  parental  authority; 

The  possibility  of  a  whole  "new  army 
of  bureaucrats;"  each  community  of 
5,000  or  more  would  have  been  able  to  run 
a  program  with  "its  own  plan,  its  own 
council,  and  its  own  version  of  all  the 
machinery." 

Nor,  as  McGovern  has  suggested,  has 
the  President  ignored  child  development 
in  general.  In  1969,  the  President  estab- 
Ushfid  the  OfBce  of  Child  Development 
within  HEW  to  deal  with  the  "physical. 
social,  and  faatellectual"  growth  of  young 
children. 

Headstart  suid  its  day-care  programs 
faU  under  the  auspices  of  this  ofiBce,  as 
does  "Sesame  Street." 

NutritionEd  assistance  and  medical 
care  for  young  children  has  been  im- 
proved under  President  Nixon;  nutrition 
programs  have  doubled — from  $600  mil- 
Uoa  to  $1-2  billion — since  1968. 

The  final  irony  of  McOovnur's  crlU- 
cism  of  the  President  is  that— althoui^ 
he  had  cosponsored  the  1971  child  care 
.bill— he  was  absent  on  June  20, 1972.  for 
the  vote  on  the  Headstart  and  compre- 
hensive child  development  bill. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  does 
care,  and  certainly  his  record  shows  that 
he  has  done  a  great  deal  regarding  chUd 
care.  I  am  sure  that  as  the  programs  go 
along,  a  great  deal  more  will  be  done. 


WHERE  DO  WE  DRAW  THE  UNE 
AGAINST  INCREASING  TAXES? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
also  wish  to  address  a  question  that  will 
occupy  much  of  the  Senate's  time  for 
the  next  4  years  and  is  of  c^itral  con- 
cern to  all  Americans  today. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  American  peo- 
ide  have  been  faced  with  an  almost  year- 
ly increase  in  the  amount  of  money  they 
mtist  pay  to  support  their  local.  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  With  these  in- 
creases has  come  a  rising  tide  of  frus- 
tration as  people  stsaae  they  are  paying 
more  and  more  for  less  and  less. 

The  question  now  before  us  Is  simidy 
this:  where  do  we  draw  the  line  against 
increasing  taxes? 

This  week.  I  hope,  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  will  have  an  opportunity  to  an- 


swer this  question  when  President  Nix- 
on's proposal  for  a  spending  ceiling  is 
brought  to  a  vote. 

And  isss  ttaim  4  weeks  from  now,  the 
Amerieaii  peoi^  will  have  a  chance  to 
answer  when  they  select  their  next  Presi- 
dent. 

For  the  moment,  I  would  nke  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  choice  to  be  made 
on  November  7,  for  surely  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  critical  decisions  tiefore  our 
country  and  will  guide  our  course  of  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate  for  many  years  to 
cone. 

The  great  English  Jurist,. '^Mmund 
Burke,  once  wrote: 

To  tax  and  to  please,  no  more  than  to  love 
and  be  wise.  Is  not  g;lven  to  men. 

Nevertheless,  taxes  are  what  we  pay  for 
civilized  society.  Itiey  are  the  lifeblood 
of  goverxunent.  Politicians  disltice  taxes 
as  much  as  taxpayers  do;  but  we  all  know 
they  are  necessary.  President  Nix(»i 
knows  they  are  necessary,  although  lie 
dislikes  them  as  much  as  any  man.  He, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  Presidsit, 
has  had  to  grapple  with  existing  laws 
and  expenditure  programs  already 
straining  Government  resources.  In  his 
determination  to  avoid  higher  taxes,  he 
Is  determined  to  fight  the  runaway  rise 
in  Government  spending  which  sparked 
the  inflation  from  which  we  are  only 
now  recovering  and  which  would  surely 
necessitate  tax  Increases  next  year  and 
perhaps  for  many  years  to  come  if  al- 
lowed to  go  unchecked.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  "The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  to  object,  but  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  be  recognized  and 
yield  him  the  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hahsxh)  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senat<w  from  Arlaona  such  thne  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  President  Nlxoo  is  deter- 
mined to  curb  runaway  Federal  spending 
while  his  opponent  is  encouraging  it  with 
proposals  that  would  necessitate  addi- 
tional Federal  expenditiures  variously 
estimated  at  $85  billion  to  $150  billlMi 
a  year. 

Before  we  go  into  Senator  McGovxrits 
pr<»>oeals  as  best  we  can.  and.  indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  rriece  them  together  in  co- 
heiwit  fashion  and  preswit  them  c<Aer- 
ently,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  achievements  on  tax  reform 
m  my  opinion,  they  have  promoted 
economy  in  Government  by  cutting 
wasteful  Federal  spending  programs  led 
to  Increasing  prosperity  for  oiu-  Nation, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  our  tax  sys- 
tem more  equitable. 

True  to  his  commitments  to  tax  re- 
form In  the  1968  cwnpalgn,  the  Presi- 
dent within  90  days  of  his  inauguration, 
proposed  major  and  fundamwital  reform 
in  our  tax  system.  TTie  factual  results  of 
that  reform  dispute  much  of  the  current 
campaign  rhetoric  of  his  oppon«it  that 
the  administration  favors  a  "soak  the 
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poor,  pamper    the   rich"    a4?proach    to 
taxes. 
Kow,  what  are  the  real  tacts?  Slmidy 

these: 

The  President  has  achieved  substan- 
tial tax  ref <»m  through  the  Tax  Reform 
Acts  of  1969  and  1971.  which  have  light- 
ened the  taoE  binrden  on  milllcns  of  Amer- 
icans; 

In  the  4  calendar  years  1969  to  1*72, 
12  million  low-iiicome  Americans  have 
been  dropped  from  the  tax  rolls; 

Over  the  past  4  years.  Federal  taxes  on 
Individuals  have  dropped  by  $22  billion; 
wliile  taxes  on  corporations  have  risen  by 
$5  billion; 

Substantial  tax  cuts  for  lower  ana 
middle  income  families  have  enabled  a 
married  couple  with  two  children  with 
a  yearly  wage  income  of  $5,000  to  pay  68 
percent  less  Federal  income  tax  in  1972 
than  it  did  in  1969.  Similarly,  a  family  of 
four  earning  $10,000  from  wages  paid 
26  percent  less  Federal  Income  tax  last 
year  than  it  did  3  years  ago; 

The  President's  firm  economic  policies 
have  cut  the  rate  of  inflation  in  half.  It 
was  over  6  percent  when  he  to<A  oCBce, 
and  now  it  is  down  to  2.5  percent.  And 
even  while  Federal  taxes  on  individuals 
have  been  cut.  their  real  wages,  especially 
after  taxes,  have  been  rising  rapidly — a 
total  of  4  percent  over  the  past  12 
months,  the  best  increase  in  years. 

Under  President  Nixon,  we  are  correct- 
ing the  consequences  of  past  errors  in 
economic  policy,  both  domestic  amd  inter- 
national. We  are  entering  into  a  period  of 
economic  prosperity,  the  like  of  which 
this  country  has  rarely  seen.  We  can 
continue  on  that  road,  a  road  which  has 
led  us  to  Increasing  price  stability,  reduc- 
tions in  the  unemployment  rate,  rising 
productivity,  and  rapidly  rising  real  In- 
comes; or  we  can  choose  another  road,  a 
road  charted  by  Senator  McGovern, 
which  would  detour  this  Nation  into  a  pe- 
riod of  Inflation,  more  nmaway  Federal 
spending.  Increased  taxes  and  economic 
stagnation. 

I  said  earlier  Senator  McGovirn's  eco- 
nomic proposals  have  been  estimated  to 
require  additional  Government  expendi- 
tures ranging  from  $85  billion  to  $150 
bniion  a  year.  The  lower  estimate  was 
reached  in  a  study  published  on  Septem- 
ber 27  for  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, a  private  Washington,  D.C., 
based  research  group.  It  charitably  as- 
sumed that  McGovern  and  his  economic 
advisers  do  not  mean  everything  they 

The  $150  billion  figure  is  based  on  our 
own  estimates  and  we  assume,  perhaps 
unkindly,  that  the  Senator  and  his  ad- 
visers do  mean  everything  they  have  said. 

Incredible  as  these  figures  may  seem, 
let  us  examine  what  they  would  include. 
The  lower  figure  of  $85  billion  estimates 
expenditures  of  about  $60  billion  for 
health  insurance;  $15  billion  for  grants 
to  States  on  education;  almost  $10  bil- 
lion for  expanded  welfare  benefits  and 
many  smaller  Items.  The  higher  total 
takes  the  Senator  at  his  word  and  in- 
cludes full  funding  for  all  authorized 
Federal  nondefense  programs,  among 
other  items. 

To  offset  these  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures, the  Senator  has  so  far  pro- 
posed a  $22  billion  tax  tocrease.  If  we  are 


charitable,  we  can  take  the  lower  total 
and  still  figure  that  this  leaves  the  Sen- 
ator $63  billion  short.  Hiere  is  no  way 
to  raise  this  $63  billion  or  the  $128  bll- 
Ikm  balance,  if  we  assume  full  funding. 
exchiatvely  or  even  largely  from  the  rich. 
What  then  are  we  to  assume?  We  assume 
something  the  Senator  has  thus  far 
fafled  to  stress:  that  if  this  mtxiey  is  to 
be  raised  at  aU,  it  will  have  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  average  American  in  the 
form  of  higher  taxes. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  what  these  higher 
taxes  will  do  to  families  across  tha  Na- 
tion. ^_ 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  point  by  talking 
about  an  average  family  hi  my  home 
State  of  Ariama — a  family  of  four  earn- 
ing $10,000  a  year. 

Under  current  law,  that  family  already 
pays  approximately  $1,215  a  year  in  In- 
come taxes  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
sources. 

If  the  McGovem  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted at  full  funding,  their  Federal 
taxes  would  double  and  their  total  in- 
come taxes  would  soar  to  a  figure  no  less 
than  $2,120. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  a  stag- 
gering and  absolutely  outrageous  in- 
crease, and  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
my  State  will  stand  for  it.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  they  will  support  any 
measure  increasing  their  Income  taxes 
from  12  percent  of  their  total  Income  to 
over  21  percent. 

What  we  need  in  this  country,  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  said,  is  not  more  tax  in- 
creases, but  tax  relief. 

Mr.  President,  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  asking  for  $250  bUlion 
of  our  income  each  year.  It  does  not  need 
more.  What  we  need  is  tax  relief. 


g*. 


THE  TAX  ISSUE 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  address  an  issue  of  fundamental 
importance  to  our  Nati<m. 

As  all  of  us  know,  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  currents  In  the  political 
waters  this  year  is  the  issue  of  taxes. 
The  American  people  were  taken  for  a 
long  ride  during  the  1960 's,  and  they 
are  now  sick  and  tired  of  higher  taxes, 
higher  prices,  and  little  return  for  theh: 
money. 

It  is  to  these  situations  that  President 
Nixon  has  responded  with  his  tax  plans — 
and  responded  quite  successfully.  In  a 
normal  election  year  a  sensible  opposition 
candidate  would  proceed  to  other  Issues. 

But  this  year  seems  certain  to  be  one 
noted  for  Senator  McGovxhn's  lack  of 
sense  of  judgment.  He  has  not  only  con- 
tinued to  pursue  this  subject  but  has  ig- 
nored the  facts  which  point  to  the  wide- 
scale  Iinprovem«its  underway.  He  has 
proposed  the  most  hair-brained  schemes 
imaginable  in  this  area.  And  he  has 
spewed  ttie  inflated  rhetoric  of  unreason 
and  discord  over  any  reasonable  attempt 
to  make  things  better  still.  Not  only  the 
direction  of  his  remarks  but  their  hyper- 
bole as  well  cloud  the  subject  and  be- 
smear honest  efforts  further  to  Improve 
matters. 

Let  me  try  to  set  things  in  reasonable 
perspective  for  just  a  moment. 

When  President  Nixon  toe*  office  this 


Nation  had  the  highest  rate  of  Inflation 
of  any  major  hidustrial  nation  in  the 
wortd.  That  rate  has  been  cut  In  half-— 
and  it  is  today  the  lowest  rate  of  Infla- 
tkm  of  any  major  IndustriaUaed  nation 
in  the  world.  ^  ^^ 

What  do  thfBse  flgures  mean?  Quna 
simply,  more  real  earnings  for  every 
worker  in  America.  In  fact,  for  the  first 
time  in  6  years,  workers'  real  eamtogs 
have  risen  sharply — by  more  than  4  per- 
cent. . 

In  addition,  ttoe  American  economy  is 
not  only  strong,  it  is  growing  stronger. 
Today  the  United  States  has  one  of  the 
highest  economic  growth  rates  of  any 
nation  in  the  worid,  second  only  to  that 
miraculous  Uttle  country,  Japan— all  as 
the  result  of  the  hard  working  Americans 
and   President    Nixon's   new    economic 

policy. 

What  is  even  more  Impressiye  Is  the 
Nbcon  record  on  taxes,  particularly  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  suggestions 
proffered  hy  Sexator  McGovmi. 

Contrary  to  the  inflated  promising  we 
bear  from  the  oppositum.  the  President 
has  a  record  of  soild  and  impressive  per- 
formance to  back  up  his  promises.  Under 
President  Nixon,  through  the  Tax  Re- 
form Acts  of  196»  and  1971: 

About  12  million  low  income  Amen- 
cans  have  been  dropped  from  the  tax 
rolls; 

Federal  taxes  on  hidlviduais  have  been 
lowered  by  $22  billion  and  taxes  on  cor- 
porations have  been  raised  by  $5  billion; 

And  taxes  on  middle  income  families 
have  been  dramatically  decreased  as  well. 
In  fact,  the  average  family  of  four  earn- 
ing $10,000  a  year  pays  26  percent  less  in 
taxes  under  the  1972  rate  compared  to 
the  1969  rate.  For  a  family  of  four  earn- 
ing $5,000,  the  reduction  is  two- thirds  or 
66  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record  of  accom- 
plishment the  President  can  be  believed 
when  he  says  that  even  more  will  be 
done  hi  the  years  ahead.  And  he  has 
already  told  the  American  people  some 
of  what  must  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  worst  tax  in  this  country 
today  is  the  local  property  tax.  And  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  promised  relief  from  its 
burden — a  crushing  burden  which  is  lit- 
erally bleeding  dry  many  milhon  Ameri- 
cans today.  Hardest  hit  are  older  Ameri- 
cans who  have  worked  ail  their  lives  and 
are  now  retired  on  fixed  or  low  hicomes. 
One  miUion  retired  persons  in  this  coun- 
try earn  less  than  $2,000  a  year— and  in 
the  Northeast,  for  example,  they  pay  a 
property  tax  of  33%  percent,  or  one- 
third,  on  that  income.  One-third.  That 
is  tmconsclonable.  And  you  had  bett«- 
beUeve  the  President  whoa  he  says  that 
it  will  not  be  allowed  to  contintie. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  made  a 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that  he 
win  not  seek  a  tax  increase  if  he  wins  a 
second  term,  but  will  Instead  keep  taxes 
down  by  cutting  wasteful  spending  from 
the  budget.  He  knows  full  well  that  It  Is 
Federad  spending  which  has  the  greatest 
affect  on  Federal  taxes.  And  he  has  urged 
the  Congress  to  help  him  to  keep  taxes 
down  tay  enacting  a  $250  bilhcn  ceiling 
on  Federal  spending. 

Clearly,  there  are  only  two  ways  to  go. 
You  can  either  control  spending  or  in- 
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taxes.  President  Nixon  has  urged 
we  control  spending — and  the  Amer- 
ican people  siu-eiy  lenow  that  the  only 
er   alternative  Is   to   Increase  taxes, 
ator  McOovBaif.  far  from  proposing 
limit  on  spending  proposes  to  inflate 
ding.  And  that  will  mean  Increased 
for  everyone. 
So  that  Is  the  record.  Under  President 
taxes  on  Individuals  tiave  been 
lowered.  Inflation  has  been  cut.  Produc- 
on  has  expanded.  And  individual  wage 
rners  have  experienced  the  first  growth 
ih  real  spendable  income  in  years. 

Senator  McGovwu*  has  not  only  re- 
fused to  face  these  facts,  but  haa  also 
jroposed  some  v«ry  questionable  alter- 
natives which,  instead  of  Improving  on 
this  record,  would  destroy  It — and  with 
U  the  hopes  of  Individual  Americans. 

In  his  fanciful  flights  to  never-never 
Imd,  he  has  denied  the  progress  which 
has  taken  place  and  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  economic  damnation  for  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  America. 
'  'he  Senator's  whimsical  programs,  based 
(n  distortion  to  begin  with,  would  have 
no  hope  of  success. 

Let  us  look  at  what  Senator  McGovbwc 
lias  proposed.  Or  maybe  I  should  say. 
Let  us  try  to  discover  what  he  has  pro- 
xjsed." 

Senator  McGovxhn  has  proposed  new 
federal  spending  programs  which  will 
ost  over  $155  billlcn.  This  is  a  conserva- 
Ive  estimate  and  does  not  include  a  price 
ag  for  his  promised  assistance  to  the 
working  poor  or  subsidies  for  defense 
iTorkers  whom  his  budget  cuts  would 
)ut  out  of  work. 

The  Senator  has  told  us  that  he  will 
Inance  these  additional  programs  by 
;uttlng  defense  spending  by  some  $32 
Jlllion  and  by  closing  tax  loopholes  which 
le  claims  wUl  raise  an  additional  $22 
)mion.  That  makes  $54  billion. 

Where  do  we  get  the  remaining  $100- 
xld  billion — and  I  use  the  phrase  "odd 
jllllon  dollars'  advisedly? 

He  would  have  to  Increase  taxes.  In 
:act,  he  would  have  to  double  individual 
^x  revenues  to  foot  the  bill.  That  means 
in  average  family  of  four  earning  $10,000 
per  year  which  now  pays  $1,000  In  taxes 
R-ouid  have  to  pay  $2,000  in  taxes. 

Senator  McGovin»"s  tax  reform  pro- 
posals would  hit  the  average  wage-earn- 
ing fsunUy  hardest.  And  his  proposals  to 
further  increase  taxes  on  American  c<h"- 
porations  would  maike  them  less  competi- 
tive in  the  world  at  a  time  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  trytng^  to  make  them  more 
ccnnpetitive.  This  would  make  American 
products  too  expensive  to  compete  In 
the  world's  markets  and  would  most  like- 
ly result  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  being  put  out  of  work. 

In  swiditlon.  Senator  McOovirit's  call 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  depreciation  niles.  and  other 
corporate  "tax  loopholes"  as  he  puts  It, 
is  marled  with  more  th^p  a  few  tinges 
of  hypocrisy.  He  himself  voted  for  the 
Revenue  Act  ol  1971  which  only  last 
year  reemphaslaed  their  value  to  the 
economy  and  the  wage-earner. 

Putting  it  in  the  simplest  tenns  pos- 
sible, the  spending  programs  which  the 
Senator  has  proposed — when  added  to 
his   announced  intention  to   eUxnlnate 


wage  price  controls  within  90  days  of  his 
election  and  his  proposed  schemes  to 
eliminate  tax  breaks  for  corporations — 
would  mean  higher  taxes,  higher  prices, 
a  hlglier  rate  of  inflation,  and  reduced 
earning  power  for  tlie  Am«1can  worker. 
What  Senator  AicQovxur  is  asking 
people  to  vote  against  is  a  program  which 
13  working  and  can  be  made  to  work  even 
better  with  some  added  congressional  co- 
operation. What  he  is  asking  the  people 
to  vote  for  is  a  set  of  schemes  based  upon 
a  politically  distorted  view  of  reality — 
and  hence  of  dubious  potential  and  like- 
ly harm  to  every  American's  Income. 

In  the  face  of  such  promises  it  seems 
little  wonder  that  people  would  prefer 
Richard  Nixon's  performance  and  trust 
his  promises.  And  it  seems  that  the  slogan 
'Nixon  now  more  than  ever"  Is  appropri- 
ate in  the  fact  of  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  the  sheepishly  clothed  programs  pro- 
posed by  Senator  McGovern. 

I  have  spoken  today  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  have  therefore  focused  on  the  effects 
which  could  be  expected  nationwide  as  a 
result  of  these  issues.  But  I  am  also  a  rep- 
nssentative  of  the  people  of  Arizona  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  address  my 
constituents  as  well. 

Let  us  put  the  case  in  its  simplest  terms 
by  discussing  the  family  budget  for  a 
family  of  four,  earning  $10,000  a  year — 
indeed,  a  very  typical  family. 

Under  current  law,  that  family  now 
pays  $1,260  a  year  in  income  taxes  to 
local.  State,  and  Federal  sources. 

If  the  tojt.  reform  plans  enacted  earlier 
in  this  administration  had  not  been 
passed,  that  same  family  would  now  be 
paying  $1,580.  So  the  net  savings  under 
the  Nixon  administration  is  some  $320  a 
year. 

But  compare  that  savings  with  the  tax 
increase  that  would  occur  if  Seciator  Mc- 
Govern's  budgetary  proposals  were 
adopted. 

Under  his  programs.  Federal  income 
taxes  would  have  to  be  doubled  for  this 
family  so  that  their  income  taxes  would 
rise  dramatically  to  $2,165 — an  increase 
of  no  less  than  $905. 

He  is  really  making  outrageous  de- 
mands upon  tajcpayers,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  deeply  resent  it. 

Now  let  us  carry  the  argument  a  step 
farther. 

Let  us  assume  our  average  family  also 
owns  a  $30,000  house  with  some  $3,000 
in  furnishings,  car.  and  so  on — what  we 
call  intangibles. 

Social  security  payments  add  another 
bite — some  $468  Ln  fact  under  1972  laws 
if  all  of  the  family  incc«ne  is  earned  by 
the  head  of  the  household. 
Now  what  does  it  aU  add  up  to? 
Simply  this:  if  the  McCiovem  btidget 
is  adopted  by  the  next  Congress,  the  total 
taxes  for  a  family  would  go  sky  high — 
all  the  way  up  to  $4,557  on  an  income  of 
only  $10,000. 

As  you  can  see,  that  Is  close  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  family's  income  just  to  sup- 
port Government  services — never  mind 
personal  services  for  the  family  like  food 
and  housing. 

As  everyone  knows,  that  50  percent 
bite  out  of  personal  income  sure  would 
buy  a  lot  of  shinv.  new  sclAolbuses, 
And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  almost  pre- 


cisely what  we  seem  to  be  promised  by 
these  stiiny,  new  programs  from  the 
opposition  camp. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  compii- 
mait  the  distinguished  SeaeXor  from 
Ariaona  for  his  very  perspective  com- 
ments. I  think  he  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  country  by  putting  into 
clear  and  accurate  perspective  what  the 
facts  are. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Mnance  Committee 
worited  for  more  than  3  years  on  welfare 
reform.  Although  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  number  of  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  the  test  program 
approved  by  the  Senate  In  H.R.  1  did 
include  both  the  administration  plan,  the 
committee  plan,  and  another  plan. 

And  I  fully  agree  with  the  President's 
proposals  that  programs  for  the  needy, 
the  aged  and  the  blind  would  be  totally 
fjnsmced  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  would  provide  needed  ftaancial  as- 
sistance to  States  already  overburdened 
with  welfare  costs. 

The  idea  of  the  welf  su:^  program  In  the 
first  place  was  to  offer  people  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  self-sufficient. 

Most  of  the  Finance  Committee,  along 
with  the  President  believe  able-bodied 
people  who  are  physically  suid  mentally 
endowed  with  the  attributes  and  capabil- 
ities of  taking  care  of  themselves  should 
take  care  of  themselves  and  would  if 
encouraged  and  given  the  opportunity. 
They  are  not  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  and,  therefore  according  to 
our  proposal  would  not  be  eligible  for  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled. 

I  do  not  question  the  changing  times. 
Mr.  President,  nor  do  I  question  the  need 
or  absolute  necessity  of  true  welfare  re- 
form, and  I  firmly  believe  the  President's 
new  economic  plan  will  go  far  toward  un- 
doing the  damage  of  the  ruinous  infla- 
tion he  inherited  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  restore  the  economy  to 
a  sound  basis  of  progress,  prosperity, 
and  Job  development. 

Job  development  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem  rather  than  a  continued  sapping 
of  the  economy  by  bleeding  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  death. 

The  President's  proposals  would  raise 
social  security  benefits  to  a  level  one- 
third  higher  in  fiscal  year  1973  than  just 
4  years  earlier.  Social  security  benefits 
would  be  rendered  inflatitm-proof,  and 
the  $5.60  monthly  premiums  now  charged 
under  part  B  of  medicare  would  be  re- 
moved. 

President  Nixon's  plan  would  increase 
the  Incomes  of  the  elderly  alone  by  $5  ¥2 
billion. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  will  work — 
becAuse  this  Is  a  realistic  man  who  thinks 
things  through,  analyzes  the  situation, 
obtains  the  best  possible  advice  before 
he  makes  his  decisions.  Once  he  makes 
his  decisions,  he  is  therefore  able  to  carry 
them  out.  And  look  at  the  results.  Since 
his  new  economic  policy  was  announced 
here  are  some  of  the  results : 

The  rate  of  Increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  had  been  cut  by  one-third 


oefore  the  freeze,  has  now  been  cut  In 

half. 

There  are  2.5  million  more  civilian  Jobs 
now  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  declined 
from  about  6  to  5  Ms  percent 

Our  economy  is  growing  at  a  rate  of 
about  9  percent  a  year,  the  highest  since 

1965. 

Industrial  production  Is  reaching  rec- 
ord levels,  and,  for  August,  was  8.2  per- 
cent above  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Workers'  real  weekly  spendable  eam- 
iQgs  have  risen  4  percent  In  the  last 
year,  three  times  the  average  rate  from 
1980  to  1968.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of 
two  weekly  paychecks — everywhere  to 
America. 

By  contrast,  look  at  the  leader  of  the 
McGovemites.  This  man  characterized 
the  new  economic  policy  as  "Insane." 

Thrai  he  went  on  to  electrify  the  coun- 
try, or  so  he  thought,  with  his  own  wel- 
fare plan.  In  13  years  as  a  legislator,  he 
had  sponsored  only  three  blUs  on  the 
subject — and  none  became  law.  But  on 
January  19,  1972,  he  said: 

I  propoM  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
receive  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  an  an- 
nual payment  ...  At  the  present  time  a  pay- 
ment of  almost  $1,000  per  person  would  be 
required. 

In  June  1972,  Senator  McGovihh  told 
the  New  York  Times: 

The  $1,000  per-person  figure  Is  only  "one 
suggestion  and  It  may  have  been  a  mistake." 

On  June  30,  1972,  Senator  McOovzhn 
admitted: 
rve  spent  more  time  trying  to  broaden  my 

understanding  of  economics  than  any  other 
field  .  .  .  But  It  Is  true  that  I  find  the  mone" 
tary  and  economic  Issues  difflcrult. 

Since  then,  the  McGovemites  have 
come  up  with  a  new  welfare  proposal. 
They  are  now  offering  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  of  $4,000  per  yeex  to  a  family 
of  four.  This  would  Involve  Ein  Imple- 
mentation cost  of  approximately  $14  bil- 
lion. The  yearly  cost  of  operating  this 
third  McGovemlte  scheme  has  yet  to  be 
determined. 

There  Is  no  work  requirement  in  what- 
ever it  Is  Senator  McGovnur  Is  propos- 
ing today.  And  It  is  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate exactly  how  many  additional 
Americans  would  be  added  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  But  it  was  estimated  that  for 
a  similar  plan  offered  last  year  by  Sen- 
ator Fres  Harris  of  Oklahoniax^ere 
might  have  been  an  increase  In  tne  wel- 
fare rolls  from  12  million  at  present  to 
more  than  80  million  In  1974. 

President  Nixon  has  called  this  elec- 
tion "the  clearest  choice  of  the  century." 
And  nowhere  is  the  contrast  clearer  than 
on  welfare.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  President's  proven  record.  It  Is  a 
record  of  compassionate  accomplish- 
ment, based  on  moderate,  free  enterprise 
principles. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Senator 
McGrovKRN's  hastily  drafted — and  con- 
stantly changing — prognuns  to  overheat 
the  economy,  push  up  inflation  and  tax- 
ing mldctie-income  Americans  at  an  erar- 
increasing  rate.  Above  all,  he  would  put 
millions  more  of  Americans  on  wdf  are — 
because  he  does  not  think  then  la.  any- 
thing wrong  about  it.  "•«>fj- 


SometimsB.  I  think  the  new  left  hatee 
our  free  enterprise  economy,  our  land 
of  opportunity,  so  much  that  they  would 
like  to  put  everyone  on  welfare,  all  of  us. 

The  McGovemites'  so-called  Income 
redistribution  program,  which  began  as 
a  $l,O00-a-head  joke,  would,  according 
to  the  McOovemltes'  guBsstng  game, 
cost  an  additional  $27  billion  a  year. 
That  would  be  on  top  of  the  $100  billion 
In  additional  costs  for  their  other  do- 
mestic proposals. 

When  prominent  economists,  includ- 
ing Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Wnaxra  Mills,  whom  he  wants  of 
an  things  to  be  his  Treasury  Secretary, 
said  the  welfare  plan  would  cost  between 
$43  to  $76  billion.  Senator  McGovxaw 
did  his  usual  trick  and  backed  away. 

But  he  did  not  back  away  from  the 
idea  behind  the  plan.  He  still  wants  to 
replace  our  American  work  ethic  with 
an  alien  welfare  ethic.  That  Is,  he  still 
wants  to  Increase  taxes  on  working  peo- 
ple to  lavish  tax  dollars  on  those  who  do 
not  work. 

The  McGovemites  really  want  to  re- 
move the  incentive  among  the  great 
majority  of  American  workers  to  work 
harder,  to  compete,  to  save,  and  to  get 
ahead.  They  want  to  penalize  the  quest 
for  achievement  and  success.  They  want 
to  destroy  the  sense  of  pride  of  millions 
of  our  people  In  their  hard  work  and 
their  accomplishments. 

I  endorse  President  Nixon,  an  idealist 
who  says: 

I  want  this  Nation  to  be  ■■  generous  as 
poaaibla  In  helping  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  but  I  shaU  also  be  guided  by  this 
principle:  /  shall  cyppoae  any  program  ichich 
increases  payments  to  those  toho  do  not  work 
if  it  requires  an  increase  in  taxes  for  those 
who  do  xoork. 

President  Nixon  summed  up  a  very 
great  deal  about  the  future  when  he  said 
in  his  acceptance  speech  at  Miami 
Beach: 

The  choice  \n  this  election  Is  between 
change  that  worXs  and  change  that  won't 
work. 

Mr.  President,  in  less  than  '4  weeks' 
time,  the  American  people  will  render 
their  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the 
two  economic  proposals  now  before  us. 
They  will  render  their  judgment  on  their 
estimation  of  the  abiUty  of  the  two  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  their  considered 
opinion  on  who  can  best  keep  this  coun- 
try of  ours  on  the  right  track. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  seem  easy 
for  a  politician  to  speak  out  of  both  sides 
of  his  mouth,  to  be  talking  all  the  time, 
to  speak  from  a  position  of  not  knowing 
the  facts,  almost  speaking,  at  times, 
from  a  position  of  Ignorance  and  to  think 
that  he  may  be  fooling  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  will 
happen  this  year.  If  the  polls  are  any  ta- 
dlcatton  of  today's  sentiment  stirring  in 
this  country  I  believe  that  come  Novem- 
ber 7  we  vrill  find  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans will  give  their  stamp  of  approval  to 
the  basic  soundness  of  the  proposals  that 
have  been  put  Into  practice  by  President 
Nixon  during  the  past  nearly  4  years. 

Th«y  will  give  their  stemp  of  approval 
to  the  work  ethic,  to  the  poeifelon  that 
each  kidlvldual  who  is  able,  should  try 


fliBt  to  care  for  himself  and  his  family, 
should  seek  help  from  the  Oovemment 
only  when  he  is  unable  to  care  for  him- 
self and  his  family;  and  that  the  esBetice 
of  free  enterprise  is  the  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Americans  to  try  to  produoe, 
to  try  to  contribute,  and  who  are  wllltag 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities  which 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  American 
philosophy  for  nearly  200  years. 

I  believe  that  they  will  return  Preel- 
dent  Nixon  to  the  high  office  he  now 
holds  for  4  more  years. 


ORDER  OP  BU8INKSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi". 
St«v»k80h).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  WycMmlng  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WTf.T.TAMHi  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


ON  CIVIL  UBERTIHB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
4,  1776,  this  Nation  was  bom.  out  of  a 
promise  that  "governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men"  to  secure  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  "life,  liberty,  and  ttie 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  birth  of  this  Nation  was  premised 
on  a  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
distant  government. 

In  the  almost  200  years  which  have 
passed  since  that  glorious  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  free  man.  the  freedoms  so  pain- 
fully gained  have  been  slowly  eroded. 

I  speak  this  morning  as  one  who  haa 
a  direct  tie  to  that  great  American 
Revolution.  -"- 

I  had  an  opportunity  as  a  youngm«: 
to  sit  with  my  grandfather  and  learn 
from  him  about  the  country  as  it  was 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

He  was  bom  before  the  Civil  War. 

He,  as  a  young  man.  had  aa  opportu- 
nity to  sit  with  his  grandfather  and  learn 
about  the  country  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

His  grandfather  was  bom  during  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  . 

So  In  this  brief  span  of  time — a  grand- 
son, his  grandfather  and  his  grand- 
father— I  have  spanned  the  history  at 
the  country. 

I  suggest  that  the  miracle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Is  that  with  Uie  promise 
of  liberty  of  the  huhviduai  as  the  tra^o 
principle,  this  land  has  become  the  pto- 
nacle  of  the  aspirations  of  all  people  for 
freedom. 

We  aspire  to  be  free  In  our  homes  from 
the  unwarranted  totrusions  of  govern- 
ment just  as  our  ancestors  r^ielled 
against  the  Instraction  of  King  Oeorse 
in  their  hxunble  dwelling!. 

We  aspire  to  be  free  In  our  thoughts,  to 
our  associations,  and  to  our  way  of  life. 

But,  during  the  course  of  the  past  4 
years,  we  have  witnessed  a  willingness  to 
accelerate  the  erodon  of  those  guidlns 
princlplea  which  have  been  the  gMiius  of 
America;  which  have  breathed  life  hfto 
the  voy  spirit  of  individual  freedom. 

And  this  erosion  has  twen  all  the  more 
insidious  because  It  haa  happened  one 
step  at  a  time;  because  it  has  been  per- 
petrated by  those  who  eaiar  the  unsus- 
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parting  trust  of  a  great  people  for  the 
hli  [best  offices  of  tbe  land;  and  because 
it  has  been  masked  In  the  disguise  of 
eniergency. 

Jtx.  President  If  I  may  state  at  this 
PC  mt,  it  Is  appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to 
OB  e  n"^"  who  has  stood  in  this  body  al- 
mwt  as  an  individual  barrier  to  the 
tbreatened  onslaught:  the  completely 
de  Heated  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
llia  (Mr.  ERvnt). 

Por  him,  we  all  have  the  greatest  re- 
sp  set. 

His  preeminence  In  constltutlonai  law 
Is  nationally  renowned. 

And  I,  for  one,  rely  heavily  on  his  judg- 
msit. 

And  I.  for  one,  believe  his  vlgU  mtist 
n<  I  longer  be  a  lonely  one. 

The  most  serious  threats  to  Individual 
lllierty  during  these  past  4  years  have 
recently  been  outlined  by  otu:  colleague 
ft  jm  North  Carolina  in  a  thought-pro- 
ve king  article  I  strongly  recommend  to 
all  of  my  coUeagues:  "Constitutional 
C  laualtiea  in  the  War  on  Crime."  Denver 
Ljiw  Journal,  1971. 

He  enumerates  the  following: 

First.  Preventive  detention. 

Second.  No-knock. 

Third.  Postal  Inspections. 

Fourth.  Wiretapping. 

Fifth.  Databanks. 

When  examined  in  abstract,  that  Is, 
w.thout  relation  to  the  Constitution,  a 
plausible  argum«it  might  be  made  for 
tt  is  package. 

And  when  each  item  is  treated  sep- 
a:atrty.  their  logic  seems  even  more 
prwerfttl. 

But  we  are  not  dealing  in  abstrac- 
tians,  we  are  dealing  in  our  fundamen- 
tal individual  freedoms. 

And  these  are  not  Individual  pln- 
p  -icks  aimed  at  an  invulnerable  bastion, 
bit   a   body   blow  being  swimg  at  one 

0  msuikind's  most  delicate  creations. 
We  must  viaw  this  assault  as  a  whole. 

f(»r  that  is  th^  only  way  one  can  stand 
bwk  and  tak*  an  objective  reading  of 
what  has  ham>ened  in  4  short  years. 

This  admimstration  has  proposed  that 
luw  enforcemfflit  ofBcers  be  authorized 
tf>  detain  persons  arrested  of  crime  with 
minimal  regard  to  the  likelihood  that 
tiey  would  commit  additional  crimes 
prior  to  their  trials. 

They  have  proposed  that  law  enforce- 
ment ofDcers  be  permitted  to  break  into 
private  homes  for  purposes  of  search 
a  nd  seizure,  without  regard  to  tested  and 
tonored  constitutional  safeguards. 

They  have  proposed  that  Postal  Serv- 

1  ;e  officers  be  permitted  to  open  sealed 
riail  to  individuals  from  abroad  with- 
cut  even  providing  those  individuals 
'irtth  notice. 

They  have  proposed  an  inherent  right 
cf  the  Government  to  wiretap  tele- 
phones in  the  interest  of  preserving  do- 
mestic security. 

And  they  have  established  national 
(lata  banks  in  which  to  obtain  and  col- 
late information  on  millions  upon  mil- 
1  Lhs  of  American  citlsens. 

I  beUeve  I  understand  the  apprehen- 
:  lions  of  our  society. 

Threatening  street  crime  seems  to  be 
( »ver  increasing,  causing  great  fefur  among 
iie  populace. 


Who  can  fail  to  understand  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  elderly  widow  facing 
the  prospect  of  a  mugging  each  time  she 
ventures  from  her  public  housing  apart- 
ment? 

As  one  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
criminal  attack,  I  can  understand  the 
fear,  the  desire  to  Insure  that  it  will 
never  happen  again,  the  bitterness 
against  the  assailant,  and,  if  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  identifiable  racial  or  ethnic 
minority,  the  prejudice  which  flows  so 
easily. 

I  can  understand  the  frustrations  of  a 
law  enforcement  officer  when  the  suspect 
he  has  arrested  is  allowed  to  go  free  on 
ball  or  on  his  own  recognizance. 

But  we  must  not  let  these  frustrations 
and  fears  lead  us  into  an  Irreversible  and 
irrevocable  surrender  of  that  which  is 
most  dear  and  vital  to  our  way  of  life; 
our  own  individual  liberties. 

In  my  judgment  oiu:  civil  liberties  must 
be  defended  against  all  challenges,  for 
that  is  what  the  great  American  Revolu- 
tion was  and  still  is  all  about. 

This  is  especially  true  where  so  many 
viable  alternatives  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  are  available. 

So,  for  example,  if  we  are  legitimately 
afraid  that  the  man  who  is  arrested  and 
charged  with  a  crime  may  commit  an- 
other crime  prior  to  his  trial;  why  is 
not  our  immediate  answer  to  insure  a 
speedy  trial  as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights? 

Think  about  it  for  a  moment. 
By  establishing  preventive  detention, 
all  we  have  guaranteed  is  that  someone, 
possibly  not  even  the  guilty  individual. 
is  detained  in  jail. 

For  all  we  know,  t&e  criminal  Is  roam- 
ing the  city  streets  free  to  perpetrate  an- 
other crime. 

Yet,  if  our  alternative  were  a  speedy 
trial,  we  would  at  least  know  that  it  is 
the  criminal  who  is  in  jail. 

Not  only  is  preventive  detention  an 
outrageous  Infringement  on  our  civil 
liberties,  it  is  counterproductive. 
Or  let  ys  examine  wiretapping. 
We  sit  back  and  pretend  that  we  need 
not  fear  the  prospect  of  an  Invasion  of 
our  privacy. 

But  the  wlretrapping  that  we  so  gra- 
ciously have  accepted  over  the  years  in 
foreign  affair  matters  and  on  questions 
of  organized  crime  is  now  being  turned 
against  all  of  American  society. 

It  has  been  used  on  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  and  the  admin- 
istration has  tried  to  tiuii  it  on  every 
American  who  It  believes  is  threatening 
domestic  security. 

But  how  has  this  power  been  helpfiil 
to  society? 

I,  for  one,  cannot  think  of  one  person, 
dangerous  to  our  society,  who  has  been 
placed  in  prison  as  a  result  of  this  seri- 
ous invasion  of  our  constitutional  rights. 
But  I  can  recall  conversations  In 
which  I  have  detected  a  sad  note  of  fatal- 
ism about  the  Inevitable  need  to  be 
guarded  in  telephone  conversations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  tragedy  In  the 
making. 

For  it  is  in  tbe  nature  of  a  people 
caught  up  in  the  day-to-day  struggle  of 
making  a  living,  to  accept  and  adjust  to 


conditions  over  which  they  believe  they 
have  no  control. 

The  burden  of  pointing  out  what  they 
have  at  stake  falls  on  us,  their  elected 
representatives,  and  on  the  press,  sup- 
posedly insulated  from  intimidation. 

But  even  here,  we  are  witnessing  a  con- 
centrated and  orchestrated  attack  by 
the  executive  branch  on  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  and  on  the  fourth 
estate. 

When  the  administration  Implicitly 
threatens  the  radio  and  TV  media  with 
its  power  of  licensing,  when  the  admin- 
istration threatens  the  press  sources  of 
information  by  subpena  and  grand  jiur 
proceedings,  when  the  administration 
takes  us  Imckward  200  years  by  Impos- 
ing the  first  prior  restraints  on  news- 
papers which  seek  to  publish  documents 
embarrassing  to  the  achninistratlon.  free- 
dom is  In  mortal  danger. 

Who  suffers  when  we  impose  limita- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  the  press? 

Perhaps  there  is  immediate  political 
gain  for  those  in  a  position  to  impose 
such  restraints. 

But  certainly  everj-  community  in  the 
United  States  regardless  of  its  attitude 
toward  its  local  news  media  suffers  ir- 
reparable harm  from  such  restraints. 

I  can  understand  the  frustrations  of 
the  public  official  who  feels  the  barbs  of 
what  he  may  consider  to  be  an  unfair 
press. 

But,  can  we,  as  a  society,  afford  to 
know  only  what  otu*  rulers  choose  for  us 
to  know? 

Can  freedom  survive  a  press  cowed  into 
submission  ? 
We  all  know  the  answer  to  that. 
No  people,  no  matter  how  much  liberty 
they  have  previously  enjoyed,  can  re- 
main free  without  free  public  debate. 

Past  liberties  no  more  guarantee  future 
liberties  in  the  political  field,  Umn  do 
past  victories  guarantee  future  victories 
on  the  athletic  field. 

And  now  we  have  the  outrageous 
spectacle  of  the  administration  attempt- 
ing to  gag  and  pimish  aides  of  this  very 
body  for  assisting  U.S.  Senators  In  pub- 
lishing materials  used  in  a  legislative 
hearing. 

The  administration  has  argued  suc- 
cessfully before  the  courts  to  limit  the 
rights  of  this  body  to  make  known,  and 
therefore  the  rights  of  the  pidallc  to  know, 
that  information  which  we,  as  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  decide  is 
vital  to  the  legislative  process. 

Most  citizens  of  this  country  see  these 
developments  only  in  a  piecemeal  fashion 
and  then  only  as  threats  to  others. 

After  all,  we  say,  the  elected  leaders 
will  not  abuse  the  authority  we  give 
them. 

They  will  only  use  the  authority  to 
sweep  crime  off  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

I  will  say  this  Is  the  peak  of  naive  and 
wishful  thinking. 

The  same  people  who  run  tnis  r<a- 
tlon's  Department  of  Justice  m  non- 
^ectlon  years  are  the  people  responsible 
ror  the  illegal  political  invasion  of  the 
headQuarters  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
And  with  each  passing  day  the  newly 
disclosed  extent  of  the  White  House  pri- 
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vate  secret  war  an  the  Democratic  Party 
grows  uglier  and  uglier. 

And  the  worst  part  of  it  all  is  that  the 
absolute  contempt  for  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  is  being  exhibited  by  a  duly 
elected  administration,  rather  than,  as 
has  always  been  feared,  an  extralegal 
army  of  usurpers  devoted  to  fomenting 
(Ussenslons  in  order  to  seize  power. 

Fraudulent  telephone  calls,  forged  let- 
ters, breaking  and  entering,  wiretap- 
pjng^ls  this  the  future  of  Amertwm 
poUtlcs? 

And  if  it  is,  what  an  awful  price  we 
shall  pay  ifcc  it. 

For  this  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  poUtics  of  fear. 

Do  we  really  need  to  fear  the  foreign 
totahtarian  or  is  he  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

It  is  wrong,  terribly  wrong  for  this  so- 
ciety to  react  to  the  violence  and  the 
dissension  by  stripling  oimselves  of  our 
own  liberty. 

It  is  morally  wrong  for  the  leadership 
of  this  country  to  feed  on  our  fears  and 
worse  yet  to  provide  sustenance  to  an 
ever-widening  circle  of  fear. 

It  is  an  Immediate  and  present  danger 
to  all  of  us. 

As  so  well  staHfd  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Cjtrolina: 

The  juBtlflcat^oii  for^tbese  assaults  on  In- 
dividual rights  haa  been  as  always,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  crisis  ...  All  that  need  be  said 
about  necessity  as  a  justlflcatlon  for  abridg- 
ing liberty  was  said  by  William  Pitt  In  a 
spee^  to  tbe  Hsruse  of  Oommons  on  No- 
vember 18,  1783:  Necessity  Is  the  plea  for 
every  Infringement  of  htzm&n  freedom.  It  Is 
the  argument  of  tyrants.  It  is  the  creed  of 
slaves. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  •weeks 
I  have  ris«i  on  the  Senate  floor  to  speak 
of  my  disagreements  with  the  iwesent 
Administration  in  areas  involving  Jobs, 
worker  safety,  housing,  urban  problems, 
mass  transit  and  others. 

These  statements  involved  disagree- 
ments over  the  use  of  the  constitution- 
al powers  of  the  President. 

And  I  fully  concede  to  the  President 
the  powers  which  su-e  rightfully  his,  no 
matter  how  much  I  disagree  with  his  use 
of  those  powers. 

But,  Mr.  President,  today  I  express  my 
disagreement  over  the  abuse  of  these 
powers. 

An  abuse  which,  if  perpetuated  and  ex- 
panded, will  leave  us  only  with  the 
wreckage  of  a  once  great  democracy. 

This  tragedy  must  end. 

The  tide  must  be  turned. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  article  that  I 
mentioned  before,  the  alien  attacks  upon 
human  freedom  and  individual  liberty, 
Mr.  President  give  us  a  dark  day  today; 
but  as  all  hardship  and  wrong  that  come 
to  the  people  of  this  country  In  our  re- 
silience and  in  our  fight  for  our  rights, 
this,  too,  will  be  overcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article,  "Constitutional  Casualties  In  the 
War  on  Crime." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

OOJrafRrUTSONAI.  OABlTALTnB  UT  THK  Wia 

oM  Oiuai 
(By  Sam  Ektik) 
nmooiTOTioir 
Over  100  yeazs  ago  John  O.  Calhoun  warned 
the  Sensto  that  "it  U  haider  to  preserve  than 
to  obtain  liberty."  oalhoun's  warning,  mad* 
In  a  period  of  great  poMtlcal  unzwt  and  in- 
stablUty  In  tbe  I9th  century,  is  eepaetaUy 
valid  today  when  violence  Is  fast  beoomlng 
a  part  of  our  dally  life.  We  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  tremendous  Increase  in  common 
crlmlnAUty  which  has  placed  our  virban  cttl- 
zaoa  In  a  state  of  constant  fear  and  Inse- 
curity. The  fear  ot  crime  haa  affected  our 
entire  population.  It  has  produced  the  wide- 
spread demand  for  safety,  for  "law  and  or- 
der,"   which    has    dominated    oar    pontleal 
scene  In  recent  yean  and  preoccupied  the 
Oongzeas  and  the  Administration  since  ISflB. 
At  the  same  time  w*  have  also  been  ex- 
periencing  &  steady   deterioration   of   that 
tolerance  for  differing  points  of  view  which 
Is  the  very  fiber  of  a  society  based  upon 
liberty.  Rhetoric  Is  fast  replacing  reason  In 
poUtlcal    dtsoourse.    Totalitarian    attitudes 
have  infected  nu>re  and  more  of  our  social 
and  pt^ltlcal  disputes,  converting  opponents 
Into  mortal  enemies  and  eliminating  com- 
promise as  an  acceptable  solution.  Whereas 
Just  a  few  years  ago  we  were  debating  the 
social  and  phUoeophlcal  validity  of  peaceful 
civil  disobedience,  a  form  of  political  action 
that  numbers  Oandhl,  Christ,  and  the  He- 
brew Prophets  among  Its  adherents,  today 
many  groups  openly  advocate  violence  as  a 
political  Instrument,  and  a  few  have  begtm 
to  practice  terrorism. 

These  are  very  recent  devrt<^Hnent«,  and 
they  are  unique  In  our  history.  Our  society 
has  experienced  violence  before,  but  It  has 
never  sanctioned  it  as  a  political  Instrument 
In  a  holy  war  against  those  who  disagree. 
Nor  has  violence  ever  reached  a  point  where 
large  parts  of  our  society  live  In  a  state  of 
siege  In  their  own  homes.  It  Is  In  this  con- 
text that  our  tradltlOBs  of  Indlvldnal  free- 
dom and  cItU  llbertlSB  are  ooce  again  being 
tested. 

The  twin  evils  of  criminal  and  political  vio- 
lence stand  as  a  threat  to  our  liberty  In  two 
ways.  Liberty  canxwt  survive  In  anarchy. 
But  neither  can  it  survive  if  our  nation's 
Isaden  and  people  oome  to  feel  that  the  only 
path  to  security  lies  tn  suspending  constltu- 
tUxial  freedoms  "for  the  duiatloa."  As  Jus- 
tice Davis  said  in  tx  parte  MfUigan:  ^ 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee  Is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equaUy  In  war 
and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  t^e  shield  of 
Its  protection  all  classes  ot  men.  at  all  tlmee. 
ttjMi  under  all  drcumstanees.  No  doctrine, 
Involving  more  pemldous  consequences,  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  at  man  than  that 
any  of  Its  provisions  can  be  Bi:sj>ended  during 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  oif  government. 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or 
despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity  on 
which  It  is  based  Is  false:  for  the  government, 
within  the  Constitution,  has  all  the  powers 
granted  to  It.  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
Its  existence:  as  has  been  happily  proved  by 
the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  throw  off  Its 
just  autliorlty"  • 

The  sorry  fact  Is  that  by  word  and  deed, 
many  leaders  of  ovir  country  seem  to  be  as 
ignorant  of  Calhoxm's  warning  as  they  are  of 
Justice  Davis'  truth.  In  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  of  violence,  they  have  propoeed  a 
series  of  laws  and  have  taken  other  steps 
which  demonstrate  at  least  a  sympathy  with 
the  belle<  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  law- 
lessness is  by  sacrificing  hard  won  but  fragile 
pillars  of  Individual  freedom.  Their  approach 
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has  been  largely  motivated  by  the  pollUcal 
dividends  to  be  galxMd  by  streaslzxg  the  dan- 
gers of  mull  iiimsn  and  tbe  need  for  tough 
antl-cilme  mores.  They  have  Ignored  the 
Ume-oonsiunlng.  expensive  retocras  which  do 
not  produce  votes  but  which  eventxially  show 
results.  The  JusUflcaUon  for  these  asaaulU  on 
Individual  rl^ts  has  been,  as  always,  the  ex- 
Utemee  of  a  crisis.  In  this  case.  It  Is  the  crisis 
of  "law  and  order."  All  that  need  be  said 
about  neoesalty  as  a  Justlfleatioa  for  abridg- 
ing Uberty  was  said  by  William  Pitt  In  a 
meech  to  the  Hntiar  of  Cooomotis  on  Novem- 
bar  18,  1783:  'Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every 
Infringement  of  human  freedom.  It  Is  the 
argument  of  tyrants.  It  is  the  creed  oi  slavea." 
The  catalog  of  recent  Administration  ef- 
forts on  betkalf  of  law  and  order  la  a  long  one, 
and  different  people  will  cite  different  ex- 
amplee  of  what  they  think  illustrates  the  cur- 
rent official  InsensiUvity  to  oonstltutiooal 
principles.  The  following  examples  are  typi- 
cal of  the  current  approach. 

I.  I,AW   A*n>  OBOXX  LTOIIH.tTION 

Over  the  past  year  the  Administration  pro- 
posed and  snocessfuUy  had  enacted  two  laws 
giving  police  the  right  to  enter  private  homes 
by  stealth  or  violence  in  the  same  way  as 
common  thieves  and  burglars  In  order  to  aid 
the  execution  of  search  and  arrest  warranu.* 
This  "no-knock"  search  authority  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  constitutional  griarantee  that  all 
Americans  are  to  be  secure  against  unreason- 
able searches.  The  fourth  amendment  Is  an 
expreeeloo  of  our  traditional  belief  m  privacy 
and  security.  It  1b  symbolic  of  tlie  reetralirts 
that  we  place  upon  government  efficiency  in 
the  name  of  a  higher  value.  "No-knock" 
searches  destroy  the  security  of  what  Faulk- 
ner called  the  "last  vestige  of  privacy  without 
which  man  cannot  be  an  individual."  The 
prtnclple  that  "every  man's  home  is  his  cas- 
tle" is  mc»e  than  a  slogan.  It  is  an  expreeston 
of  one  of  the  greatest  longings  of  the  human 
heart.  The  longing  for  a  place  where  man  c^ 
flee  from  the  world,  where  he  can  converee 
freely  with  his  family  and  his  Ood,  at  peace, 
free  from  the  fear  of  molestation  by  others  or 
by  his  government.  In  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Mteah:  "But  they  shaU  sit  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  his  fig  tree;  and  none  shaU 
make  them  afraid;  for  the  mouth  otf  the  Lord 
of  hoets  haa  spoken  it." 

Anglo-American  tradition  has  consistently 
upheld  the  sanctity  and  security  of  the  hoto* 
against  recurring  pleas  of  government  neces- 
sity. As  long  ago  as  1903,  in  Semayne's  Case, 
the  court  laid  down  the  rules: 

'In  aU  cases  where  the  King  Is  party, 

the  sheriff  (If  the  doors  be  not  open)  may 
break  the  party^  house,  either  to  arrest  him. 
or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  K.'s  process. 
If  otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But  before  he 
breaks  It,  he  ought  to  signify  the  cause  of 
his  commg.  and  to  make  request  to  open 
doors. ..."  * 

And  when  the  claim  was  made  that  the 
excise  tax  on  elder  could  not  be  collected 
unless  custom's  officers  could  enter  homes 
without  notice  to  search  for  the  contraband, 
William  Pitt  said: 

"The  poorest  man  may,  in  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.  It  may 
be  fraU.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind  may 
blow  through  It.  The  storm  may  enter.  The 
rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement." 
The  predUectlon  of  English  customs  officers 
to  execute  general  writs  of  assisUnce  against 
American  colonists  played  a  major  role  m 
the  American  Revolution  and  was  one  of  the 
direct  antecedents  of  the  fourth  amendment. 
John  Adams  said  the  controversy  "breathed 
into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life.  .  Then 
and  there  the  child  Independence  was 
bom."  * 

The   rule   of   prior   notice    enunciated    in 
Semayne's  Case  has  been  maintained  down 
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tt\  tbls  day  It  hM  long  t(««i  written  Into 
t  menl  statutory  law  •  and  haa  been  incorpo- 
r  kted  In  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  leading  caae  which  dlscuaeeB  the  law  of 
i]t>-knoek  searches  la  Ker  v.  California/  m 
^hlch  the  Supreme  Court  unanlmoiialy 
a  freed  that  the  fourth  amendment  Includes 
t  le  requirement  of  prior  notice  by  the  police 
cr  their  Identity  and  purpose  before  they 
I  lay  enter  a  home  to  execute  a  search  or 
•  rrest.  The  Ker  case  has  no  Court  opinion 
I  ecauae  the  Jxistlces  divided  on  whether  the 
i  ftcta  In  the  caae  were  sufBclent  to  bring  It 
1  rttbin  one  of  the  reeognlzed  exceptions  to 
t  tie  rale  of  prior  notice.  They  were,  however, 
t  a  substantial  agreement  on  the  limited  na- 
1  ure  of  those  exceptlona.  Justice  Brennan 
lununarlzed  the  exceptlona  as  follows: 

"Bven  If  probable  course  exists  for  the  ar- 
1  est  of  a  person  within,  the  Pourth  Amend - 
laent  Is  violated  by  an  unannounced  police 
I  ntrualon  into  a  private  home,  with  or  with- 
( lut  an  arrest  warrant,  except  ( 1 )  where  the 
l^ersons  within  already  Imow  of  the  officers' 
I  authority  and  purpoee.  or  (3)  where  Uie  of- 
]  Leer's  are  justified  In  the  belief  that  peraooa 
'  rttbin  are  In  inunlnent  peril  of  bodily  harm. 
(ir  (3)  when  those  within,  made  aware  of 
I  he  preMBce  of  someone  outside  ( because,  for 
nxampl*.  there  has  been  a  knock  at  the 
loor),  are  then  engaged  In  activity  which 
natlflea  the  officers  in  the  belief  that  the 
<  waipe  or  the  destruction  of  evidence  la  be- 
ng  attempted."* 

The  exceptlona — prior  knowledge  by  the 
>«ople  in  tHe  bouae  that  officers  are  out- 
ilde,  danger  to  the  officers  or  someone  In- 
lide,  or  Imminent  eeoepe  or  deetructlon  of 
ivldence— all  f ocua  attention  on  the  moment 
;he  aearoh  la  to  be  performed.  They  are  de- 
>endent  on.  prior  knowledge  by  the  Inmates 
9f  the  houae  of  the  preeenoe  of  the  police 
Mitaide  plus  emergency  or  exigent  olrcum- 
rtaaoes  not  known  or  knowable  untu  the 
poUoe  are  actually  preeent  to  execute  the 
•arrant.  These  clroumstaaoes  q\Ute  nat- 
iraUy  render  advance  notice  both  superflu- 
nia  and  dangerous  and  thus  Juatlfy  a  no- 
mock  entry. 

The  no-knook  lagialatton  makes  two 
shanges  In  common  law.  First,  it  lowers  the 
legree  at  neceaalty,  or  the  burden  of  justifi- 
cation, that  Is  needed  to  uphold  a  no- knock 
SDtzy.  Tlie  constitutional  standard  is  strict. 
It  reqtlree  the  police  to  have  probable  cause 
to  bellere  that  their  preeence  la  known  and 
that  an  emergency  situation  exists.  The 
new  statutory  standard  speaks  of  "probable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  notice  la  likely  " 
to  result  In  danger  to  the  police  or  another 
listed  exception.*  The  piling  of  one  probabil- 
ity upon  another  lowers  the  standard  below 
the  "probable  cause"  requirement  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  this  extent,  at  least,  the 
provision  Is  defective  under  the  fourth 
amendment. 

Second,  and  more  significant,  the  statute 
empowers  the  judge  to  authorize  a  no-knock 
entry  when  the  search  warrant  Is  issued. 
This  means  that  the  police  officer  and  the 
Judge  must  speculate  on  the  possible  clr- 
cumstancee  that  will  exist  miles  away  and 
perhaps  days  later  when  the  warrant  Is  ex- 
ecuted. This  Is  mere  prophesy.  The  police 
can  offer  no  more  than  their  fears  of  what 
perhaps  may  take  place.  The  judge  has  only 
the  policeman's  anticipation  of  what  might 
occur.  Neither  can  know  whether  these  con- 
ditions will  in  fact  exist.  The  ability  to  au- 
thorize entry  without  notice  undercuts  the 
whole  theory  of  emergency  conditions  and 
the  limited  nature  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
constitutional  rule.  It  creates  a  situation 
where  the  exception  devours  the  rule.  Rather 
than  placing  a  Judge  between  the  police  and 
the  door,  as  its  proponents  suggested,  It 
serves  to  immunize  the  police  from  subse- 
quent judicial  scrutiny  whatever  the  con- 
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dltlons  actually  preeent  when  the  warrant 
Is  executed.  The  statutory  authority  to  lasue 
advance  no-knook  warrants  means  that  the 
principle  that  police  must  give  notice  before 
entering  ia  now  an  empty  promise.  No-knock 
repudiates  a  tradition  of  liberty  more  than 
350  years  old. 

Despite  the  fervor  with  which  no-knock 
was  advanced  by  the  Juatioe  Department,  It 
la  by  no  means  uniformly  or  enthusiastically 
supported  by  rank  and  file  police.  The  out- 
cry from  some  community  groups  that  tiiey 
would  defend  their  homes  with  force  against 
nighttime  intruders  who  might  be  burglars 
aa  well  as  police  produced  an  undercxirrent 
of  disquiet  among  many  law  enforcement 
officers.  They  do  not  welcome  yet  another 
irrttant  to  the  increaaing  commimlty  dis- 
trust that  police  have  been  meeting  In  re- 
cent years.  Nor  do  they  or  their  wivee  look 
forward  to  the  danger  that  confronts  police- 
men from  armed  and  frightened  city  dwellers 
who  already  feel  insecure  in  their  homes.  The 
limited  value  of  no-knock  was  exemplified  In 
the  statement  of  Washington.  D.O.  Police 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson  a  few  days  after  "no- 
knock"  was  enacted  for  the  District;  he  ex- 
pected that  It  would  be  uaed  perhaps  a 
doeen  times  a  year.  This  gap  between  politi- 
cal rhetoric  and  practical  utility  character- 
izes much  of  the  "anti-crime"  propoeals  of 
the  past  2  years.  We  cannot  even  say  that 
the  weakening  of  constitutional  principles 
has  been  matched  by  any  significant  im- 
provement in  law  enforcement,  small  com- 
fort thoiigh  that  would  be. 

Preventive  detention,  which  the  Adminis- 
tration was  also  successful  in  having  enacted 
In  1970.  has  similarly  been  advertised  as  a 
oeceaeary  weapon  in  the  war  against  crime. 
Preventive  detention  is  an  authorls»tlon  to 
Judgea  to  deny  ball  to  deferulants  who  are 
thought  to  poae  a  danger  of  oommltting  ad- 
ditional crimes  if  released  between  arrest  and 
evmitual  trial.  Under  most  formulations.  In- 
cluding the  version  propoeed  by  the  Juatioe 
Department,  the  detention  ia  limited  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  defendants  who  may  be  de- 
tained for  a  period  of  60  days,  by  which  time 
they  supposedly  will  have  tried." 

While  on  its  face,  preventive  detention  ap. 
pears  to  be  an  effective,  albeit  drastic,  remedy 
for  pretrial  recidivism.  In  reality  it  is  neither 
effective   nor   necessary.   Pretrial   recidivism, 
whloh  ia  defined  aa  the  incidence  of  rearreats 
of  persons  released  on  ball  during  the  pretrial 
period,  haa  been  found  to  occur  In  about  11 
ptt'cent  of  all  cases.  Eliminating  or  even  sub- 
stantlaUy  reducing  thla  11  percent  figure  does 
not   Jvistlfy   resort  to   preventive   detention 
even  If  It  could  be  shown  to  be  effective.  Pro- 
fessor Hana  Zielsel  found  that  the  11  percent 
rearrest  rate  could  be  reduced  to  4,6  percent 
by   the   simple   device    of    trying    all    cases 
within  a  60-day  period,  as  the  Administration 
bill  assumes  will  be  done.  The  addition  of 
preventive  detention  for  defendants  charged 
with  so-called  dangeroua  or  violent  crimes 
would  reduce  that  rate  to  33  percent,  or  a 
net  decrease  of  only  0.7  percent.  This  la  ex- 
plained In  part  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
overall  recidivism  rate  la  11  percent,  thla  fig- 
ure Inclxides  all  arrests  for  misdemeanors  and 
nonviolent  felonies  as  well  as  for  dangerous 
crlmee.  The  recidivism  rate  for  the  danger- 
ous categories  Is  only  6  percent,  and  It  is  to 
this  class  of  cases  alone  that  the  Department 
bill  would  apply  .'i 

While  60-day  detention  would  make  only  a 
limited  contribution  to  reducing  pretrial 
recidivism  as  compared  with  a  60-day  trial 
rule,  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  In  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  is  that  judges  are  simply 
unable  to  distinguish  between  defendants 
who  wUl  conunlt  additional  crimes  aiMl  those 
who  will  not.  There  are  no  reliable  testa  for 
judges  to  use  in  determining  which  defend- 
anta  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  and  which  are 
not.  None  of  the  factors  recited  in  the  legis- 
lation have  been  shown  to  have  any  value 
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conduct.  In  fact,  there  are  no  reliable  pre- 
dictive aymtems  anywhere  else  in  the  criminal 
system.  Sven  in  parole  and  probation  OMsa 
where  Judgments  are  baaed  on  extenatve 
knowledge  of  the  individual  and  long  periods 
of  obaervation,  the  failure  rate  Ls  still  high. 
By  contrast,  the  judge  in  a  detention  hearing 
haa  little  information  to  go  on.  Thla  hearing 
takea  plaoe  a  few  hours  or  days  after  arrest. 
The  judge  will  be  informed  of  the  charge;  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  against  the  defend- 
ant; aome  Information  gathered  by  a  ball 
agency  concOTning  the  defendant's  ties  with 
the  community,  his  employnient,  family,  and 
the  like;  and  perhaps  some  inaccurate  and 
Incomplete  information  about  his  prior  rec- 
ord. None  of  this  Is  evidence  U>  the  legal 
aenaa,  and  little  of  it  can  be  considered 
highly  reliable. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  judgment 
made  In  the  preventive  detention  bearing 
about  the  future  oonduot  of  the  defendant 
is  merely  a  guess,  and  not  a  very  educated 
one.  One  study  made  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia demonstratee  the  inability  of  judges 
to  predict  futtire  criminality.  Two  judges, 
known  for  their  radically  different  attltudee 
toward  pretrial  releaae,  were  examined  over 
a  period  of  time  to  trace  the  validity  of  their 
ball  decisions.  Judge  A,  considered  a  lenient 
judge  who  followed  the  Ball  Reform  Act  in 
an  effort  to  maximize  the  number  of  de- 
fendants free  during  the  pretrial  period,  re- 
leased 167  defendants  on  personal  recogni- 
zance out  of  a  total  of  236.  In  all,  about  80 
percent  oS  the  defendants  appearing  before 
him  were  released.  About  9  percent  were  re- 
arrested while  on  bail,  or  of  180.  Judge  B,  a 
strict  judge  who  quite  explicitly  made  his 
ball  decisions  on  the  ba&ls  of  his  judgment 
of  the  dangerousnees  oi  the  defendant  be- 
fore hUn,  released  only  40  percent,  or  141 
Qif  285.  He  had  no  more  ability  to  predict  po- 
tential reoldivlsts  than  bad  the  first  judge. 
There  were  12  subsequent  arrests  among 
thoee  he  considered  not  dangerous.  I.e.,  8 
percent." 

There  Is  every  reeaon  to  believe  that  pre- 
ventive detention  under  the  new  law  will 
not  work.  Aasunoing  tha>t  tb«  6  percent  re- 
arreat  figure  for  dangeroua  defendants  ac- 
curately describes  the  portion  of  defendants 
for  whom  preventive  detention  Is  Justified 
by  the  statute's  standards,  ttois  means  that 
Judges  must  be  able  to  Identify  the  proper 
six  out  of  every  100  potential  casee  presented 
to  them.  Tills  they  are  manifestly  unable  to 
do  with  any  kind  of  aocuracy.  A  oonaclen- 
tlously  and  carefully  administered  program 
of  preventive  detention  will  result  in  no 
mcaaui«,ble  reduotlon  in  pretrial  crime  sim- 
ply because  the  chancee  at  detaining  the 
right  defendanta  are  small. 

On  the  other  hadn,  If  jweventlve  detention 
Is  used  for  wholesale  denial  of  ball,  then  we 
can  be  better  assured  that  the  dangerous 
will  be  detained,  along  -wliSx  the  nondanger- 
ous  and  the  Innocent  as  well.  If  all  persons 
subject  to  preventive  detention  were  de- 
tained, this  would  result  In  an  Increase  in 
detained  defendants  of  46  percent.  Even 
aside  from  the  injustice  of  such  a  program, 
there  Is  atUl  a  limit  to  the  nmnber  of  peo- 
ple who  can  be  detained.  With  the  much- 
maligned  Ball  Reform  Act  in  effect  In  Wash- 
ington, DX;..  the  local  Jails  are  nonethelees 
severely  overcrowded  and  trial  delays  are  ex- 
cessive. Preventive  detention  cannot  be  used 
against  all  defendants  potentially  subject  to 
it  simply  because  there  is  no  place  to  put 
them  once  they  are  off  the  streets.  The  local 
District  of  Columbia  jail  has  a  capacity  of 
3,063;  yet  at  the  time  th«kt  preventive  de- 
tention was  being  enacted  by  Congress,  It 
housed  3,275  Inmates.  More  than  1,400  per- 
sons were  In  jail  awaiting  trial.  Nearly  half 
of  these  had  been  waiting  over  60  days,  and 
10  percent  had  been  there  for  over  one  year. 
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The  average  detention  was  more  than  fow 
months." 

ThU  situation  la  not  peouUar  to  Waahing- 
ton,  D.C.,  detention  faotUtiaa  aU  ovar  the 
country  are  ootmodad  and  overerowdad.  and 
oondltlons  are  deplorable.  The  reoent  Jail 
riots  in  New  York  dramatleaUy  Uluattate  the 
ooDsequenoee  of  a  criminal  JuaUoe  system 
which  praottoes  preventive  detention.  Deq>lte 
efforts  of  orgini»t1ona  like  the  Vera  Insti- 
tute whl<^  haa  tried  to  enooiirage  baU  and 
court  reform.  New  York  still  relies  heavUy 
on  money  bozid.  It  baa  been  eetlmated  that 
there  are  about  one  quarter  mUllon  arreata 
each  year,  and  a  backlog  varioualy  estimated 
at  between  90,000  and  346.000  oases.  WbUe 
not  aU  of  theae  caaee  Involve  dafandanta  wbo 
have  been  detained  awaiting  trial.  It  Is  aetl- 
mated  that  about  40  percent  of  the  city's  Jail 
population  have  been  detained  beeauae  tbay 
are  unable  to  ralae  bail.  About  4S  percent 
of  theae  have  been  waiting  over  ana  year. 
and  the  average  pretrial  detention  period  la 
over  5  montba."  In  addition.  It  U  eatimated 
that  there  are  a  thousand  felony  dafandanta 
wbo  have  been  out  on  ball  for  up  to  7  yeats 
but  wbo  are  am  yet  imtrled.  This,  pltia  the 
jail  rlota,  la  the  picture  of  a  criminal  Jucttfie 
system  whlob  rellaa  on  preventive  datantlon 
snd  which  has  neglected  Its  problems  past 
the  breaking  point.  And  no  one  clalma  that 
New  York  Is  a  significantly  safer  city  beeaiae 
of  its  widespread  preventive  detention  prac- 
tices. 

Whatever  marginal  Inereaae  in  pubUe 
safety  that  preventive  det«ition  might  offer, 
its  cost  in  constitutional  prlndptea  la  blgb. 
Plrst,  preventive  detention  la  oonatlttitionaUy 
suspect  under  the  eighth  amendment  provl- 
Bion  that  "exoeeslve  baU  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired." This  provision  la  probably  one  of 
the  most  obscure  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  R  baa 
never  been  conclusively  determined  whether 
the  amendment  confers  an  abedute  right  to 
bail  in  all  noncapital  caaea  or  whether  It 
merely  guarantees  reaaonable  ball  In  thoee 
casee  for  which  Oongrees  auttiortzes  the 
setting  of  ball.  One  reaaon  for  ttda  confu- 
sion— ^In  addition  of  oooree  to  tha  extraor- 
dinary ambiguity  of  the  oonatltutlonal  ptiraae 
ttaelf— U  that  federal  law  has  by  statute 
guaranteed  the  right  to  baU  In  all  noneapHal 
cases  ever  since  the  Judiciary  Act  of  178B. 

Whether  this  statute  la  alD^ly  a  leglaiatlve 
declaration  of  ball  policy  whieh  baa  been 
maintained  for  180  years  or  whether  It  la  an 
elaboration  of  the  eighth  amendment  which 
has  achieved  oonstttutlonal  dimensions  la  a 
subject  open  to  much  dispute.  The  fact  that 
the  same  Congress  which  proposed  the  eightti 
amendment  also  enacted  the  Judiciary  Act 
strongly  suggests  that  the  amendment  was 
intended  to  Incorporate  the  statutory  prin- 
ciple and  was  viewed  as  an  Implementation 
and  elaboration  of  the  statute,  \morthodoz 
as  that  may  seem.  The  Northwest  Ordlnanoe 
of  1787  also  formulated  the  right  to  ball  as 
absolute  In  noncapital  cases  and  is  further 
evidence  of  the  content  of  the  ri^t  to  ball 
at  the  time  the  amendment  was  framed. 
Added  to  this  support  Is  the  fact  that  state 
constitutions  written  at  the  time  explicitly 
define  the  right  to  ball  in  the  terms  uaed  in 
the  Judiciary  Act.  At  preeent,  the  broad  right 
appeatrs  In  40  state  constitutions.  Until  the 
preventive  detention  controversy  arose,  the 
only  exception  to  this  view  was  In  New  York. 

Because  federal  statutory  law  has  always 
guaranteed  ball  In  noncapital  cases,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  not  had 
much  occasion  to  examine  the  question.  The 
Court  haa  considered  the  eighth  amendment 
right  to  ball  In  only  two  significant  cases, 
both  decided  during  the  1951-52  term  and 
argued  within  five  weeks  of  each  other.  In 
one  OaTlKm  v.  London,  >»  the  Court  appeared 
to  be  of  the  view  that  ball  was  not  an 
absolute  right  but  was  subject  to  leglaiatlve 
restriction.    Yet,    the    same    Court    a    few 
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months  earlier  aald  In  Staek  v.  BoyU. »  that 
the  only  purpoae  of  ball  waa  to  aasure  the 
defendant's  preeence  at  trial  and  that  any 
ball  impoeed  above  the  amount  necessary  to 
achieve  thla  purpoae  was  unconatltutionally 
"excessive"  under  the  eighth  amendment.*' 

Tbls  iief»n1ng  contradiction  disappears 
when  the  casee  are  examined  more  carefully. 
In  particular,  the  Oarlton  caae,  which  haa 
been  cited  to  support  legislative  restrictions 
on  the  right  to  ball  such  as  preventive  deten- 
tion, must  not  be  read  out  of  context.  Justice 
Reed,  who  wrote  the  Court  opinion,  was  very 
careful  to  base  his  constitutional  argument 
on  the  fact  that  thla  was  an  administrative 
deportation  case  Involving  aUaaa. 

"The  power  to  expel  aUena,  being  essen- 
tially a  power  of  the  political  branches  of 
government,  tha  leglaiatlve  and  executive, 
may  be  exercised  entirely  through  executive 
officers,  "with  such  opportunity  for  judicial 
review  of  their  action  aa  Congrees  may  see  fit 
to  autbodae  or  permit.'  Thla  power,  la  of 
couxae,  subject  to  Judicial  intervention  under 
the  'paramount  law  of  the  Conatltution.' 

"D^KJrtatlon  la  not  a  criminal  proceeding 
and  haa  never  been  held  to  be  punishment. 
No  Jiory  alts.  No  Judicial  review  U  g\iaranteed 
by  tha  Conatltution  ..." 
Dlaouaalng  the  application  of  the  eighth 
amendment  to  these  proceedings,  the  Justice 
said. 

"Hare  we  meet  the  argument  that  the 
Conatltution  requires  by  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment .  .  .  the  same  reasonable  ball  for  alien 
Communists  under  deportation  charges  aa 
It  aooorda  cttlaena  cbarcBd  with  bailable 
criminal  oflenaae.  Obvioualy  the  casee  cited 
by  the  applloanta  for  haheen  corpus  fail  fiatly 
to  support  tbla  argument.  We  have  found 
none  that  do. 

"The  baU  clause  waa  lifted  with  alight 
cbangaa  from  the  ''?"e'««h  Bill  of  Bights  Act. 
In  ^»ng1^Jr^^  that  claiiae  haa  never  been 
thought  to  aocord  a  right  to  ball  In  all  caaea, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
exoeeslve  In  thoee  cases  where  It  la  proper  to 
grant  ball.  Whan  tbla  cUuse  waa  carried  over 
Into  our  BUI  of  Bl^ta.  nothing  waa  said 
that  liidloated  any  different  ooneept.  The 
eighth  amaiMlment  haa  not  prevented  Con- 
greaa  from  '<*»i«ing  the  claasee  of  caaea  In 
which  bail  aball  be  allowed  In  thla  country. 
Thua  in  criminal  caaea  ball  Is  not  compulsory 
where  the  ptmiahment  may  be  death.  Indeed, 
the  very  language  of  the  amendment  falls  to 
say  all  arrests  must  be  bailable.  We  think, 
clearly,  here  that  the  eighth  amendment  does 
not  require  that  ball  be  allowed  under  the 
circumstances  of  tbsse  cases." 

It  la  clear  that  Juatioe  Reed  was  referring 
to  the  legislative  power  to  grant  or  deny  ball 
in  noncriminal  cases.  Both  Justice  Black's 
dlaaent  ajid  the  Justice  Department's  brief 
make  this  obvious."  Whatever  one's  views 
may  be  on  the  application  of  the  eighth 
amendment  to  nortcrlmlnal  detention,  it  la  a 
r^^^«»J^lr«»  to  read  the  case  as  sanctioning 
denial  of  ball  In  criminal  cases  with  the 
exception  of  ce^ltal  caaea. 

The  forceful  words  of  Chief  Juatlce  Vlnaon 
m  the  contemporaneoua  Stack  v.  Boffle*^ 
decision  demonstrate  the  Court's  view  of  the 
eighth  amendment  In  criminal  caaea. 

"Prom  the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  1  Stat.  73,91,  to  the  present  Pederal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Rule  4«  (a)  (1), 
federal  law  has  unequivocally  provided  that 
a  person  arrested  for  a  noncapital  offense 
shall  be  admitted  to  bail.  Thla  traditional 
right  to  freedom  before  conviction  permits 
the  unhampered  preparation  of  a  defenae, 
and  serves  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment prior  to  conviction.  .  .  .  Unless  thla 
right  to  ball  before  trial  Is  preaerved,  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  secured  only  after 
centuries  of  struggle,  would  lose  its  mean- 
ing.a 

The  Court's  reference  to  the  unhampered 
right  to  prepare  a  defenae,  the  prevention  of 
punishment  prior  to  conviction,  and  the  pre- 


aumpuon  of  Innocence  suggeat  atrongly  that 
preventive  detention  which  danlee  ball  al- 
together is  a  violation  of  the  eighth  amend- 
ment, no  leea  than  ball  In  exceaa  of  what  la 
required  to  assure  the  defendant's  preeenoe 
at  trial. 

The  final  arguntent  against  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  allows  Con- 
gress to  deny  bail  absolutely  U  simply  that 
it  proves  too  much.  Such  a  reading  would 
mean  that  the  eighth  amendment  is  subject 
to  leglslaUve  abridgment  and  even  repeal  by 
the  simple  process  of  defining  away  the  cases 
In  which  ball  is  permitted.  That  interpreta- 
tion would  make  this  provision  the  only  con- 
stitutional guarantee  which  exlaU  at  legla- 
iatlve sufferance.  In  Juatioe  Black's  worda,  it 
reduces  a  constitutional  guarantee  to  the 
level  of  a  "pious  admonition."  It  la  difficult 
to  believe  that  tha  Plrst  Congreas  propoaed  a 
Bill  of  Rlghu  to  secure  individual  llbertlaa 
agalnat  governmental  power  and  included  In 
that  document  a  guarantee  whieh  haa  no 
more  permanence  than  a  almple  statute. 

However  one  reeolvee  tbe  ambiguity  of  the 
eighth  amendment,  there  la  no  question  thas 
preventive  detention  violatee  due  proceea. 
Tha  notion  that  cttl2ena  can  be  deprived  at 
liberty  because  of  the  poaaibUlty  they  may 
commit  a  crime  in  the  future  strtkea  at  tbe 
roota  of  our  ayatem  of  Juatlce.  We  predicate 
our  view  of  individual  freedom  on  the  Idea 
that  government  may  limit  It  only  by  pre- 
eatabllsbed.  clearly  defined,  rules  of  b^iavlor. 
No  cltlaan  can  loae  hla  freedom  unlees  be 
commits  acta  which  contravene  tbeee  rulaa. 
llM  proof  of  tbla  violation  la  subject  to  atrlc* 
procedural  llmttatlona,  aeverely  limiting 
rulaa  of  evidence,  and  the  Imposition  of  a 
high  burden  of  proof  on  the  government. 
We  have  always  rejected  the  idea  that  gov- 
ernment can  punlah  criminal  ptredellction  In 
tbe  abaenoe  of  apeclflc  criminal  mlaconduct. 
lYeventlve  detention — by  focusing  on  future, 
possible,  but  aa  yet  uncommitted  criminal 
behavior,  la.  "likelihood  of  danger  to  the 
/vwwtwimity"  —ffiiea  aa  a  fundamental  r.;pu- 
dlatlon  of  our  oldeat  tradltiona  of  due  proc- 
eea. It  Impriaona  for  crlmee  not  yet  com- 
mitted, nor  even  suape4Sted,  but  only  feared. 

Such  a  theory  plaoea  every  cttlaen  at  tbe 
mercy  of  the  state. 

Preventive  detmition  has  been  defended  on 
the  grounds  that  those  subject  to  It  are 
charged  with  having  committed  crlmee  and 
that  this  charge  may  be  the  basis  for  iraprla- 
onment.  The  "prob«kble  cause"  fovuad  by  tbs 
police  In  the  arrest,  by  the  proeecutlon  in 
the  charge,  by  the  grand  Jury  In  the  indict- 
ment, and  by  the  Judge  at  tbe  preventive 
detention  hearing  itself  establish  guilt  suffi- 
ciently to  Justify  imprisonment.  This  argu- 
ment challenges  the  fundamental  principle 
that  every  Individual  is  presumed  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty  at  trial.  Advocates  of 
preventive  detention  reply  that  this  pre- 
sumption Is  a  "mere  rule  of  evidence  as- 
signing tbe  burden  of  proof  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  trial  Itself."  If  this  is  true,  then 
much,  if  not  all,  of  tbe  protections  and  pro- 
ceduree  of  the  criminal  trial  process  loeo 
their  meaning.  If  a  man  la  not  presumed  In- 
nocent and  If  he  is  probably  guilty  merely 
by  reeaon  of  accusation,  then  the  govern- 
ment's power  to  deal  with  him  as  it  chooeee 
between  arrest  and  trial  is  greatly  Increased. 
If  we  accept  mere  accusation  aa  the  justifica- 
tion for  Imprisonment,  we  can  begin  to 
question  the  need  for  the  restrictions  we 
place  upon  government  at  the  Investigatory 
stages  of  the  case  emd  at  the  trial.  Theee 
restrictive  rules  have  meaning  becaxiae  we 
c^>erate  under  the  assumption  that  It  is  a 
free  and  innocent  man  that  stands  before 
the  bar  of  justice. 

Any  system  of  preventive  detention  mtist 
resolve  tbe  question  of  what  procedures  it 
will  employ  In  tbe  preventive  detention 
hearing.  Certainly  the  most  efficient  method 
is  to  dispense  with  an  elaborate  hearing 
procedure  and  simply  authorize  the  Judge 
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to  deny  rsleM*  upon  bis  aatlmate  tliat  tb« 
dsfaiMlAnt  1«  d*ng«rous.  Tbla  approach  1b.  of 
couTM,  patumcd  after  Uia  existing  practice 
In  aettlng  Isall  bonds.  This  summary  proc«a« 
makaa  tbe  least  dmnands  on  court  time.  How- 
aver.  It  la  clearly  defective  as  a  denial  of 
prooadural  due  prooeas.  On  the  other  band, 
tba  mor«  procedural  rlghta  afforded  the  de- 
fendant In  the  detention  hearing,  the  closer 
t(  approaches  the  complexity  and  formality 
of  the  trial  ttaalf . 

'YtM  Administration  bill  did  not  elect   a 
Rimmary  detention  procedure.  Instead  It  pre- 
aerlbea  a  ^«1iTlg  which  offers  the  forms  of 
procedural  rights.  Specifically,   In  order  to 
impoee  preventive  detention,  the   judge   or 
magistrate  must  f*'"'*  ( 1 )  that  the  defendant 
before  him  is  the  person  charged;    (3)   that 
the  offense  falls  wtthln  the  category  of  of- 
fenses for  which  preventive  detention  may 
be  impoaed:  1 3 )  that  there  Is  substantial  pro- 
bability that  the  defendant  committed  the 
charged  offense:  and  (4)  that  no  other  ball 
conditions  will  asure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. The  defendant  is  permitted  the  as- 
sistance of  an  attorney,  he  may  present  evi- 
dence, and  he  may  cross-examine  proeecutlon 
witneaaea.  The  defendant's  testimony  Is  prl- 
vUeged  only  as  to  the  issue  of  guilt-,  it  may 
be  used  tat  ball  violation  proceedings.  Im- 
peachment, and  perjury.  Further,  the  rulee 
of  evidence  do  not  apply  In  a  preventive  de- 
tenuon  hearing  =»  Yet  while  such  a  hearing 
offers  the  farms  of  procedural  rights.  It  of- 
fers no  substance.  Theoretically,  the  hear- 
ing Is  a  dresa  rehearsal  of  the  trial  Itself, 
except  of  course  that  the  defendant  has  had 
no  time  to  prepare  a  defense  or  gather  wlt- 
aeaaea;   be  doee'  not  have  the  protection  of 
the  rulea  of  evidence;   he  threatens  to  dls- 
cloae  his  Una  of  defense  to  the  prosecution 
It  he  submits  opposing  testimony;  his  testi- 
mony '-'t"  be  used  against  him  for  all  pur- 
poees  except  the  issue  of  guilt;  the  Issue  Is 
whether   he   committed   the  offense,   rather 
than  whether  he  is  legally  guilty  or  will  be 
convicted;   and  the  government's  burden  of 
proof  has  been  lovrered  from   "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt"  to  a  "substantial  probability." 
A  defendant  placed  In  suob  a  proceeding  has 
the  choice  of  submitting  quietly  or  of  prej- 
udicing his  case  Irrevocably.  To  the  extent 
that  ha  contests  his  detention,  the  greater 
will  be  the  weight  that  can  be  assigned  to 
the  Judicial  determination  of  "danger"  and 
"probable  guilt,"  and  consequently  the  great- 
er the  prejudice  and  "presumption  of  guilt" 
he  wlU  have  to  overcome  at  trial.  In  a  very 
practical     way,     the     preventive     detention 
bearing  serves  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof 
to  the  defendant  when  be  faces  the  Jury. 

The  so-called  "due  process  procedures"  of 
the  Administration's  preventive  detention 
law  are  a  mockery  of  due  process;  yet,  they 
will  result  In  a  complicated  charade  of  form 
over  substance  and  the  addition  of  yet  an- 
other procedural  obstacle  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  determining  guilt  or  Innocence  at 
trial.  The  Administration's  preventive  deten- 
tion law,  with  lU  opportunities  for  extended 
procedural  manuevering  by  the  parties  and 
the  complications  of  appeals,  delays,  and 
Judicial  refinements  of  the  ambiguous  statu- 
tory language,  amounts  to  the  creation  of  a 
preliminary  "trial"  on  the  merits  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  criminal  process.  It  will 
greatly  burden  a  court  system  already  largely 
incapable  of  accomplishing  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  a  speedy  trial  on  the  merits.  Pre- 
ventive detention  was  originally  offered  as 
a  panacea  to  reduce  the  crime  caused  in  large 
part  by  the  breakdovni  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess. In  aU  likelihood  it  will  aggravate  this 
problem,  deprive  countless  people  of  their 
rights,  and  yet  not  produce  any  ^ore  "law 
and  order." 

.\  particularly  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
debate  on  preventive  detention  Is  that  the 
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Administration  for  the  most  part  Ignored 
arguments  based  on  effectlveneas  or  on  un- 
constitutionality and  relied  primarily  on  the 
emotional  appeal  of  "law  and  order."  For 
much  of  the  time  that  preventive  detention 
was  an  issue,  the  Department  of  Justice  did 
not  submit  reliable  evidence  of  the  need  for 
this  bill.  No  studies  were  offered  to  show 
that  certain  types  of  defendants  or  certain 
types  of  crimes  could  be  statistically  corre- 
lated to  patterns  of  rearrests  in  the  pretrial 
period.  There  was  not  even  an  accurate  as- 
sessment of  the  amount  of  pretrial  crime 
that  existed,  the  causes,  or  an  examination 
of  alternative  means  to  deal  with  It.  Support 
for  the  bill  consisted  largely  of  recitations  of 
Individual  oases  In  which  defendants  were 
continually  rearrested  while  released  on  ball. 
Yet  even  most  of  those  caaea  on  close  exami- 
nation would  not  have  been  prevented  by  the 
Administration's  Mil. 

Only  after  repeated  demands  for  a  scientific 
analysis  of  preventive  detention  did  the  Jus- 
tice Department  commission  a  study  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Significantly, 
this  study  was  not  authorized  until  August 
1969.  after  the  Department  had  sOready  sub- 
mitted Its  preventive  detention  bill.  The 
study  was  released  in  April  1970.  after  the 
Department  had  succeeded  in  getting  Its 
legislation  added  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Bill.  At  first,  the  Department  was 
tempted  to  suppreas  the  study  but  decided 
simply  to  Ignore  It.  The  Department's  re- 
action Is  understandable  since  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  analysis  showed  that 
many  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  the 
proposal  was  based  could  not  be  supported 
and  that  there  was  no  aoe\irate  way  for  a 
Judge  to  predict  who  the  "dangerous"  de- 
fendants would  be.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
study  also  showed  that  the  number  of  rear- 
rests between  release  and  trial  Increased  with 
the  amount  of  trial  delay.  Very  few  rearrests 
were  made  during  the  first  80-day  period  fol- 
lowing release.**  This  la  particularly  signif- 
icant because  the  preventive  detention  bill 
authorizes  detention  only  for  the  first  90- 
day  period  after  which  the  defendant  pre- 
sumably is  to  be  released  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act." 

Regrettably,  the  Department's  approach  to 
the    study    was    emulated    by    the    Congress 
when  the  Issue  came  for  a  vote.  Thefe  was 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  preventive  deten- 
tion advocates  to  Join  In  a  detoate.  There  was 
not   even    much    formal    speech -making    In 
support  of  the  proposal.  The  main  argument 
used  was  that  this  was  an  "anti-crime"  pro- 
posal. That  was  all  that  was  said  and  an  that 
needed  to  be  said.  "Law  and  order"  bad  be- 
come such  a  powerful  political  slogan  that 
very  little  could   be  done  to  any  proposal 
championed  In  Its  name.  Almost  by  the  day 
the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dare  cite  the 
Constitution  to  defeat  or  amend  anti-crime 
bills  had  evaporated.  It  became  almost  im- 
possible to  oppose  a  proposition  which  was 
labeled  "antl-crlme."  In  the  end,  the  D.C. 
Crime   Bill,   with   preventive  detention  and 
no-knock,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  332 
to  64  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  54  to  33." 
Preventive  detention  and  no-knock  are  the 
..  ^two   most    objectionable    provisions   of   the 
now  well-known  District  of  Coltunbla  Crime 
Bin.   The   bill   contains  Innumerable   other 
changes  in  procedural   criminal   law  which 
reflect  on  Ignorance  of  or  an  animosity  to 
constitutional  rights  and  sound  criminal  law 
rarely  exhibited  by  Congress  In  the  past.  Tlie 
Wn  was  conceived  as  a  vehicle  for  reversing 
unfavorable  Interpretations  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure by  the  courts.  It  Is  a  grab  bag  of 
prosecution  briefs  on  esoteric  questions  of 
law.  The  number  of  times  cases  raising  these 
Issues  wlU  again  come  before  the  courts  and 
the  number  of  added  convictions  that  will 
result   from  these   legislative   reversals   will 
be  few.  The  bill's  major  value  Is  as  a  legis- 
lative vindication  of  unsuccessful  prosecu- 


tton  Interpretations  of  criminal  procedure. 
Its  great  danger  Is  as  a  model  for  the  coun- 
try of  conviction-dominated  criminal  law. 

Yet  another  Administration  anti-crime 
propoael  (of  which  there  has  been  little 
notice  taken  in  Congrees  or  elsewhere)  would 
give  the  police  the  authority  to  detain  but 
not  "arreet"  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  tests  and  experiments  and 
other  ao-called  "nonteetlmonlal  identlfioatlon 
procedures.""  The  permitted  teets  lnclt>de 
lineups,  blood  teets,  fingerprinting,  photo- 
graphs, saliva  samples,  handwriting  samplea, 
hair  samples,  volceprlnts,  footprints,  mects- 
Tirements,  and  the  like.  In  order  to  perform 
such  tests,  the  police  officer  must  submit  an 
affidavit  sufficient  for  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
to  find  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
an  offense  had  been  oonmiltted  and  that 
there  are  "reasonaWe  grounds,  not  amount- 
ing to  probable  cause  to  arreet,  to  suspect- 
that  the  i>er8on  named  in  the  affidavit  com- 
mitted the  offense.  No  doubt  such  tests  would 
be  helpful  to  the  police  in  a  number  of 
cases.  Yet  to  authorize  such  a  gross  violation 
of  personal  dignity  on  the  basis  of  a  sus- 
picion by  the  police  which  doee  not  evwi 
amount  to  cause  for  arreet  la  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  callousness  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

n.   LAW    AND   OXDXX   IN    THI   EXICUTIVB   BRANCH 

These  bills  do  not  exhaust  the  series  of 
questionable  legislative  proposals  offered  by 
the  Administration  to  fight  crime,  ^or  are 
these  legislative  proposals  the  only  Illustra- 
tions of  the  attitude  toward  constitutional 
rights  that  these  troubled  times  have  pro- 
duced. No  too  long  ago  the  nation's  preaa 
was  subjected  to  sharp  criticism  for  its  sup- 
posed antl -administration  views.  One  doee 
not  have  to  get  begged  down  in  a  debate  as 
to  whether  the  first  amendment  gives  Ad- 
ministration ofllclsis  Just  as  much  right  to 
apeak  their  minds  as  It  does  the  press.  And 
we  can  concede  that  the  press  or  some  parts 
of  It  does  have  a  bias.  StlU,  the  official  attack 
was  a  clear  attempt  to  bxilly  the  press  into 
(dianglng  its  attitudes.  The  Administration 
aaMUlted  the  very  integrity  of  the  press  and 
c*Ued  into  question  its  right  to  disagree  with 
official  views.  Other  administrations  have  had 
a  hostile  press,  but  other  administrations 
have  been  oonteot  to  complain  or  cajole. 
This  Ume  the  very  bona  fldea  of  the  praea 
were  put  in  issue. 

Another  Administration  action  directed 
at  the  press  osme  with  an  effort  to  subpoena 
notes  and  tapes  of  reporters  who  had  cov- 
ered groups  which  the  Justice  Department 
was  Investigating.  The  problem  of  requir- 
ing newsmen  to  reveal  confidential  sources 
of  Information  U  a  recurring  one  and  Is  han- 
dled differently  In  various  states.  Until  the 
Justice  Department  announced  Its  new 
policy  of  dragnet  subpoenas,  the  problem 
had  been  handled  on  an  ad  hoc.  Informal, 
and  cooperative  basis.  Apparently,  a  fairly 
well -established  spirit  of  accommodation  had 
been  reached  which  satisfied  both  the  press 
and   the   Justice   Department. 

For  that  reason,  the  new  tough  attitude 
by  the  Department,  coming  as  It  did  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  antagonism  and  sus- 
picion, raised  considerable  fears.  The  law  on 
this  question  Is  vague  and  untested.  The 
press  was  afraid  that  a  first  amendment  claim 
of  privilege  would  not  be  upheld  by  the;  " 
yet  the  practice  of  subjecting  newsmen  to 
Interrogation  by  grand  Juries  would  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  their  access  to  many 
sources  of  views.  It  would  be  especlaUy  ef- 
fective In  preventing  the  press  from  hav- 
ing access  to  those  groups  which  are  sensi- 
tive to  official  surveillance.  If  the  press  lost 
Ita  accees  to  these  gi  ^ups,  the  reault  would 
be  a  further  Isolation  from  the  mainstream 
of  society  and  encouragement  of  the  tenden- 
cies In  many  of  them  to  txim  to  lawlessness 
and  violence.  While  violence  cannot  be 
tolerated,  the  doors  to  peaceful,  legitimate 
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avenues  of  poUtlcal  action  should  always  be 
open.  Whatever  one's  views  on  the  policies 
advocated  by  these  groups,  the  P^^' 
tlon  of  our  democratic  society  requlree  that 
we  encourage  them  to  work  within  the  sys- 
tem for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends. 
It  also  requires  that  the  press  have  U^e- 
nendent  access  to  them  so  that  the  public 
can  be  kept  informed  of  their  activities. 

Yet  another  recent  act  by  the  government 
in  the  name  of  "law  and  order"  miist  be  add- 
ed to  this  recital.  Not  long  ago  it  was  report- 
ed that  law  enforcement  officers,  in  this  case 
Treasury  agento,  were  visiting  public  UbrarlM 
to  check  on  the  namee  of  individuals  who  had 
borrowed  books  on  explosives,  guerrlla  war. 
and  other  so-called  subversive  literature. 
This  produced  a  wave  of  protest  from  Con- 
gress as  weU  as  from  others,  and  the  prac- 
tice was  apparently  stopped.  

One  can  Justify  an  investigation  of  library 
records  to  determine  whether  a  particular 
suspect   in   a  bombing   case  had   access  to 
llterattue  which  gave  Instructions  on  how 
to  build  a  bomb.  Such  evidence  would  be 
Just  as  "valuable  In  buUdlng  a  case  as  would 
be  evidence  of  the  suspect's  access  to  the 
physical  components  of  a  bomb.  But  there 
la  no  Justification  for  a  wholesale  injury  Into 
the  reading  habits  of  an  entire  community. 
This  is  thought  control.  It  is  reminiscent  of 
the  deplorable   events   of   the  early   1960's, 
when  the  voicing  of  unconventional  or  mere- 
ly disapproved  views  brought  about  official 
and  unofficial  retribution.  That  era  was  a 
low  point  in  the  history  of  political  freedom 
In  oMi  country.  The  idea  that  government 
Is  reviewing  the  reading  habits  of  the  people 
and  creating  categories  of  what  It  consUl- 
ers  "subversive"  reading   material   is  likely 
to  result  in  widespread  feeling  that  the  for- 
mer era  Is  rettuming. 

Other  Administration  attacks  on  Individual 
liberty  in  the  name  of  "law  and  order"  in- 
duce a  proposal  by  the  Post  Office  that  it 
be  permitted  to  open  sealed  first-class  maU 
from  abroad  without  notice  to  the  writer  or 
the  addressee.  This  assault  on  the  right  to 
exchange  private  thoughts  without  fear  of 
government  Intrxialon  was  undertaken  In  the 
Interests  of  controUlng  obscenity,  lottery 
tickets,  and  drugs. 

In  another  action,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  a 
few  months  ago  asserted  the  "Inherent  right" 
of  government  to  wiretap  phones  in  the  inter- 
ests of  preserving  domestic  security.  This 
authority,  according  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral, Is  independent  of  any  statutory  author- 
ity from  Congrees  and  presumably  Inde- 
pendent of  the  first  and  fourth  amwadment 
as  well. 

No  discussion  of  the  "law  and  order"  syn- 
drome which  now  afflicts  our  country  Is  com- 
plete without  at  least  brief  mention  of  the 
proliferation  of  intelligence  and  security 
data  banks  and  the  application  ofcomputers 
to  law  enforcement.  Computers  are  rapidly 
being  Introduced  Into  the  private  and  gov- 
ernment sectors,  and  It  Is  a  rare  field  of 
human  endeavor  which  Is  Immune  from  Its 
benefits  or  blandishments.  Already  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  computers  will  have  an  Impact  on 
ovir  society  In  coming  years  which  will  equal 
■  In  magnitude  or  even  surpass  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  automobile.  The  exact 
nattu»  of  these  changes  can  be  perceived 
only  dimly  at  present.  We  do  know  the  Im- 
pact wUl  be  felt  within  a  very  short  time 
span,  and  like  other  examplee  of  progress, 
the  computer  age  will  be  a  mixed  blessing. 
Nowhere  is  the  debit  side  of  the  computer 
more  evident  than  In  the  area  of  Individual 
liberty  and  personal  privacy. 

The  ability  of  computers  to  receive,  store, 
analyze,  and  retrieve  large  amounts  of  data 
has  naturally  resulted  In  Its  increasing  utu- 
Izatlon  In  the  large  numbers  of  personal 
dossiers  maintained  by  our  government. 
With  the  advent  of  the  computer,  these  in- 
formation syatems  can  now  be  improved, 
expanded  in  scope  and  depth,  and  utilized 


more  easily  and  by  more  people.  The  com- 
puter fo*  the  first  time  glvea  the  government 
the  abUlty  to  gather  and  use  large  amounts 
of  information  on  large  numbers  of  people. 
The  sheer  bulX,  Inefficiency,  and  dispersion 
which  characterlues  old-fashioned  paper  files 
and  thereby  Imposes  some  practical  limits  on 
their  usefulness  and  their  dangerousness  no 
longer  exists  with  the  InUoductlon  of  this 
new  technology.  Computers  provide  the  po- 
tentlsi  for  "ftll^*^<"t  aU  the  dlverss  informa- 
tion about  cltiaena  which  is  now  stored  In 
different  goremment  fllea  and  for   msJtlng 
such   Information  acceaeltrte  on   very  short 
notice  to  very  large  numbers  of  people.  If 
at  prMent  It  la  beyond  a  computer's  capa- 
bUlty  to  ke^  imder  daUy  survelUance   all 
persona  of  "security  interest."  certainly  aU 
li^xjrtant  personal  information  about  them 
and  their  actlvitlea  and  associations  can  be 
noted,  stored  In  a  computer,  retrieved  upon 
demand,  and  circulated  or  made   avaUable 
to  other  agenciee  which  might  be  Interested. 
The  advent  of  the  computer  Into  govern- 
ment operations  haa  served  to  stimulate  lU 
Insatiable  hunger  for  information.  As  a  reault 
the  number  oi  InteUlgence  data  gathering 
operations  is  expanding  enormously.  In  the 
area  of  criminal  law  enforcement  and  domes- 
tic security  we  already  have." 

1.  An  Intelligence  reporting  system  and  data 
bank,  partly  computerized,  eatabllshed  with- 
in the  Army  to  record  the  peaceful  poUtical 
actlvitlea  of  ordinary  American  cltlsens  and 
groups.  Although  aome  aspects  of  this  polit- 
ical surveillance  system  have  reportedly  been 
stopped,  it  Is  unclear  whether  some  or  all  of 
theae  functiona  are  still  perform*!  by  the 
Army  or  by  the  Justice  Department. 

2.  A  computerized  date  hank  maintained 
by  the  Secret  Service  containing  names  o! 
persons  thought  to  be  potential  threats  to  the 
President.  The  information  Is  gathered  from 
a  wide  variety  of  police  sources,  and  the  Serv- 
ice has  made  a  special  effort  to  Inclxide  as 
many  persons  of  a  "security  interest"  as  It 
can  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety.  Included  m 
this  category  are  "gatecrashers."  persons  who 
make  embarrassing"  statements  about  gov- 
ernment officials  and  those  who  make  "antl- 
government"  or  "anti-American"  statements. 

3.  A  civil  disturbance  computer  operation 
In  the  Justice  Department  containing  the 
namee  of  13,000  persons  and  organizations 
involved  In  poUtlcal  activities  which  have  de- 
veloped into  disorders  or  which  have  had  the 
potential  for  a  disorder.  The  name  file  la  tied 
to  an  mcident  file  listing  14,000  civU  dis- 
turbance events. 

4.  A  Justice  Department  file  system,  now 
being  computerized,  on  organized  crime  con- 
taining intelligence  information  on  some 
200,000  Individuals,  Including  their  habits, 
aaaoclatlons.  business  connections,  and  other 
information  usefvU  in  controUlng  organized 
crime. 

-&r  "Ae  computerized  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  operated  by  the  FBI,  which 
contains  Information  on  wanted  persons  and 
which  serves  as  a  national  center  to  aid  in  the 
apprehension  of  fugitives. 

6.  A  Civil  Service  Oommlssion  card  Index 
Me  on  2,000,000  persons  who  may  be  Inellgble 
for  government  employment  on  security 
grounds. 

7.  A  Commlaslon  card  index  file  of  every 
security  Investigation  conducted  by  the  gov- 
ernment since  1939.  There  are  over  10,000,000 
cards  In  this  Index. 

8.  A  project  to  create  a  central  communica- 
tions center  to  permit  the  exchange  of 
criminal  law  information  between  state 
computer  data  centers.  This  project  SEABOH. 
sponsored  by  the  LEAA,  has  Just  sucoeessfuUy 
comple<ted  Its  demonstration  stage. 

Each  of  these  daU  bank  and  computer  sys- 
tems varies  greatly  In  its  potential  for  harm 
and  abuse,  J\ist  as  each  varies  greaUy  in  the 
kinds  of  information  gathered,  the  sources 
tapped,  the  rellaWUty  and  accuracy  of  the 
information,  the  uses  to  which  the  system  Is 


put.  and  the  persons  who  have  access  to  them. 
With  the  notable  exception  of  Project 
SSABCH  which  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  questions  of  privacy,  oonfldentiallty. 
and  security,  these  systems  sre  generaUy  lack- 
ing in  controls  designed  to  safeguard  individ- 
ual rights  and  prevent  abuses.  CoUecUvrty, 
these  data  banks  provide  the  framework  for  a 
comprehensive  system  of  record -keeping  and 
BurveUlance  of  large  numbers  of  American 
citiaens. 

Such  a  system  oan  result  In  great  personal 
Injury  to  the  innocent  In  the  form  of  social 
ostracism,  loes  of  employment,  and  of  course 
loss  of  liberty.  It  also  haa  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging legitimate  political  activity  by 
those  who  fear  that  their  views  and  acU  will 
be  recorded  by  government  and  stored  for 
some  future  use.  This  fear  is  not  restricted  to 
so-called  "nervotis  nellies."  Knowledge  that 
the  government  is  engaged  In  surveillance  of 
its  citizens  creates  an  atmosphere  of  fear 
which  Is  Inimical  to  freedom.  It  stifles  politi- 
cal discusson  and  leads  to  a  cowed  and  sub- 
servient population  which  doee  not  dare  dis- 
agree with  government  policy  or  accepted 
wisdom.  Democracy  cannot  siirvtve  if  the  peo- 
ple are  siillen,  scared,  and  rebellious. 


CONCLUSION 

There  has  been  much  public  dlsciiasion 
about  whether  the  present  Administration  Is 
"repressive"  or  whether  certain  of  Its  actions 
amount  to  "repression."  In  some  clrclee,  talk 
of  repression  has  become  an  epithet  which  la 
caauaUy  applied  to  every  act  or  statement 
which  is  disapproved.  Such  casual  use  of  the 
term  Is  a  disservice,  for  It  dulls  poUtlcal  per- 
ception and  converts  analysis  and  discussion 
into  sloganeering.  There  is  no  clear  line  be- 
tween freedom  and  repression.  Freedom  is  a 
fluid,  intangible  condition  of  otir  society.  It 
thrives  at  some  periods  and  is  beeet  at  others. 
It  is  lost  not  aU  at  a  time  but  by  degrees. 

The  past  2  years  have  not  produced  a  re- 
pressive society.  But  they  have  resulted  m  an 
atmosphere  In  which  freedom  is  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  balance  is  shifting  dectslvely  to- 
ward the  acceptance  of  harsher  laws  and  the 
cutting  of  constitutional  comers  which  Im- 
pede this  search  for  security.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  not  been  sensitive  to  this  chang- 
ing atmosphere.  Kather,  It  has  nurtured,  en- 
couraged, and  fostered  it.  It  has  taken  a  po- 
Utlcal approach  to  the  very  real  dangers  of 
crime,  violence,  and  poUtlcal  tmrest  and  has 
made  It  an  Intensely  partisan  issue.  Its  pol- 
icy has  Increased  public  fear,  Intolerance, 
and  division;  It  has  produced  a  mood  in  the 
country  which  is  extremely  receptive  to 
harsh,  punitive,  and  draconic  measures  in  tha 
name  of  aecurity. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  game.  It  produces  a  sit- 
uation In  which  fear  breeds  fear  and  in  which 
the  government  Is  encouraged  to  uss  Its 
powers  even  more  freely.  Ours  is  not  a  coun- 
try In  which  government  can  become  a  ty- 
ranny against  ths  will  off  the  people.  But 
tyranny  can  come  just  as  surely  If  the  peof>)s 
are  willing  to  deliver  over  their  freedom  in 
search  for  safety.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  every 
citizen  to  resist  the  temptation  to  excuse  ooo- 
Btltutional  exceeses  in  the  name  of  "law  aztd 
order." 


iWaU.  2  (1868). 

'  Id.  at  120-21. 

'  "No-knock"  was  proposed  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  two  bills  in  the  9l8t  Congrees: 
S.  2601,  9l8t  Cong.,  enacted  as  District  of 
Ooltunbla  Oourt  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  at  1970,  Pub.  L.  No.  81-368.  i  28- 
681  O.C.Ci.,  84  SUt.  478  (DC.  Crime  BUI. 
Jtily  29,  1970) ;  and  S.  324«,  91st  Cong.,  2nd 
Sees.,  enacted  as  Oomprehenalve  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Oontrol  Act  of  1970,  Pub.  L. 
No.  91-«13,  1600.  84  Stat.  1286  (Dot.  7R. 
1870) .  m  the  DX3.  Orlme  BUI,  the  "no-knock" 
proTiskm  Is  authorixed  for  any  aearob  or 
arreet:  in  the  latter  biU.  it  U  limited  to  nar- 
cotics 
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•  B  Coke  91  a.  91  b.  11  KRC  630,  77  Bng.  B«p. 
194,  196   (1603). 

» A  8umm»ry  of  the  wrtt«  controverey  in»y 
se  found  in  8<rHA«Ta  Hights  of  the  Penon,  3 

30I(1C»«TAST    ON    TH»    CONSTTTTJTIOIf    OF    TH» 
UWITKD  9TATM   178-60   (1968). 

•  18  ns.o.  i  aioe  ci948). 

»S74  US.  38  (1963). 

•  Id.  at  47. 

•  In  their  final  venlona,  "no-knock"  dlffera 
;n  the  drug  bUl  and  In  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill.  In 
bhe  former,  the  standard  la  "probable  oauae" 
to  believe  that  prior  notice  "will"  rwiUt  In 
bhe  destruction  of  the  erldenoe:  Pub.  L.  No. 
H-B13.  5  500(1)  (A),  13  TJ5.C.C.AJJ.  5308 
(Oct.  37,  1070).  In  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill,  the 
itandard  Is  "probable  cauae"  to  believe  that 
destruction  of  the  evidence  is  "Ukely"  to 
occur:  Pub.  L.  No.  91-3S8.  5  33-591  D.C.CJ., 
}  tra.CC.A.N.   3696    (Aug.   20,    1970). 

"■Preventive  detention  was  Introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  Justice  Department  in  S.  2600, 
a  bill  which  would  have  amended  the  Ball 
Bafonn  Act  of  1066  and  which  would  have 
applied  to  all  federal  courts.  It  waa  later  at- 
tached to  the  DC.  Crime  BlU.  S.  3601,  and  as 
enacted  applies  only  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, See  Pub.  L.  No.  91-368.  if  33-1338-33 
D.C.C.E..  a  U.S.O.C.AJ?.  3713-23  (Aug.  20. 
1970). 

u  Kstlmates  of  pretrial  recidivism  vary 
greatly.  The  only  scientific  study  of  preven- 
tive detention  was  dona  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  The  study.  "Composition 
and  Use  of  Criminal  Court  Data  In  Relation 
to  Pretrial  Beleaae  of  Defendants,"  project 
number  4314410,  report  number  10181,  Is 
dated  March,  1070.  It  Is  piibllshed  In  Hearings 
on  Preventive  Detention  Before  the  Subconi' 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  Olst  Cong..  3nd  Sees. 
765  (1970) ^hereinafter  cited  as  1970  Hear- 
ings]. Professor  Zelscl's  analysis  begins  In 
1$70  Hearings,  supra,  at  144. 

"This/study  was  conducted  by  the  D.C. 
Ball  Agency  In  1968.  It  appears  In  Hearings 
on  Ar^ndment  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
136%/BelOTe  tJie  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tit^ruU  Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
jnittee,  91st  Cong..  Ist  Sesa.  71  (1969) . 

uThe  figures  are  from  a  report  of  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Corrections  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Bights  Subcommittee.  See  1970  Hear- 
ings, supra,  note  11,  at  756. 

>*  These  figures  were  reported  In  various 
naws  reports  at  the  time  of  the  October  New 
Tork  City  JaU  riots.  See  Irvln,  Rebelion  in  the 
Jails— The  Alternative  to  BaU  Reform  and 
Speedy  Trial,  116  Cowg.  HJtc.  17720  (dally  ed. 
Oct.  13.  1970) . 

■*342  U.S.  524  (1953). 
••343  U.S.  1  (1061). 
-'  Id.  at  5. 

"  343  U.S.  534.  537  (1952) . 
» Id.  at  544-46. 
*>Id.  at  557 
B34aU3.  1  a951). 
"Id.  ait  \ 

■  Pub.  L.  No.  91-368.  I  23-1322(c)  (5) 
D.C.C.B..  8  N3.C.C-A.N.  3716-17  (Aug.  20. 
1970) . 

•»  My  analysis  of  the  study  was  set  forth  In 
a  speech  entitled  Fact  or  fancy:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Preventive  Detention  Study 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  Preventive 
Detention  Bill,  116  Cono.  Rbc.  7291.  dally  ed. 
May  18.  1970). 

■There  is  conalderable  doubt  as  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  80-day  detention  period.  The 
statute  provides  ttiat  tha  defendant  U  to  be 
treated  In  acoordanoe  with  »  38-1321,  which 
authorizee  preventive  detention  under  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  succeeding  sections.  The 
Department  of  Jtistloe  denied  that  the  bill 
parmltted  renewable  detention  orders,  but 
did  not  say  that  me  defendant  had  a  rl^t 
to  be  r«ieased.  Pnb.  L.  No.  91-368.  }  23-1331 
D.C.CJ..  8  U-8.C.C.AJI.  3713  (Aug.  30.  1970) . 
"The  Bouae  vote  on  the  conferenca  bill 


took  place  on  July  16,  after  1  bour^  debate. 
The  Senate  vote,  on  July  23.  foUowed  5  day's 
debate. 

"3.  3683,  Introduced  Mar.  0,  1070.  The 
bin  was  not  reported  by  the  Sanate  Judiciary 
Committee   during   the   91st   Congress. 

"Very  recently  a  Ninth  Circuit  decision 
upheld  Sari  Caldwell  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  hU  refusal  to  comply  with  a  subpoena  to 
testify  before  a  grand  jury  on  the  grounda 
the  subpoena  waa  an  unneoesary  Infringe- 
ment on  the  "public's  right  to  know."  a  right 
It  said  was  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. CaldweU  v.  U.S.L.W.  2281  (9th  Clr. 
Nov.  17.  1970). 

"This  Information  U  from  an  as  yet  un- 
published stirvey  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommltee  into  federal  daca  banks 
and  computers  and  their  impact  on  con- 
stitutional rights. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SCALPING  THE  FIRST  AMEND- 
MENT—PART A 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  three 
previous  occasions  In  the  last  18  months, 

1  have  arisen  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  describe  the  administration's  penchant 
for  media  censorship.  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  describe,  once  again,  an- 
other case  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
disregard  for  our  constitutional  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Apparently  NBC's  Cassie  Mackin  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  White 
House  in  describing  her  impressions  after 

2  weeks  on  the  campaign  trail  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  White  House  communica- 
tions  czar  Herb  Klein  and  has  assistant- 
ant  made  three  calls  to  NBC  o£Qclals  to 
complain  about  the  "fairness"  of  a  broad- 
cast Miss  Mackin  made  during  the  week 
of  September  25. 

Miss  Mackin 's  crime?  She  reported 
that  the  President  had  distorted  Senator 
McGovERW's  stands  on  the  issues  of  de- 
fense spending,  welfare,  and  tax  reform. 
For  example,  she  said : 

On  tax  reform,  the  President  says  MoOovem 
is  calling  for  "oonflsoatlon  of  welfare"  whlob 
Is  not  true. 

The  White  House  censor  immediately 
picked  up  the  phone  and  called  NBC  to 
protest.  Later,  to  a  Washington  Post  re- 
porter, the  Nixon  censors  commented : 

She.  In  effect,  called  the  President  a  Ilar. 
We  dldnt  ask  that  she  be  fired  or  removed 
from  covering  or  reprimanded.  We  dldnt  ask 
anything.  We  Just  wanted  to  register  our  pro- 
test that  she  wcks  lraoc\irate. 

But  according  to  published  reports,  an- 
other Eidminlstration  satrap  has  stated 
that  a  retraction  was  demanded  by  the 
administration  and  was  refused  by  the 
network. 

Other  reports  have  indicated  that  San- 
der Vanocur,  who  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cized from  the  administration  for  his  al- 
legedly liberal  views,  will  not  hold  his  Job 
with  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
after  his  contract  expires  in  December.  If 
true,  is  this  part  of  a  scheme  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  pack  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting? 


The  administration's  concern  for  the 
flrst  amendment  apparently  llee  in  its 
solicitude  for  the  sellers  of  soapsuds, 
rather  than  the  maintenance  of  Journal- 
istic integrity.  Any  comments  emanating 
from  regulatory  agencies  or  social  critics 
concerning  advertising  results  in  a  pre- 
dictable White  House  response  speaking 
for  its  moneyed  constituents.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion proposed  to  its  sister  agency,  the 
Federal  Comunlcations  Commission,  that 
it  provide  limited  access  to  the  broadcast 
media  for  counteradvertislng,  including 
paid  and  unpaid  time,  Nixon's  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  readily  attacked  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  its  proposal.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  this  Nixon  office  has  at- 
temirted  to  interpret  the  first  amend- 
ment. Apparency,  the  first  amendment 
according  to  the  Nixon  way  of  thinking 
reads  something  like  this: 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  access  only  to  the 
best  opinions  money  can  buy.  Paid  advertise- 
ments must  not  be  cluttered  up  with  con- 
trary facts.  Soapsud  spiels  on  television  are 
to  be  protected  vigorously  from  contradic- 
tion. Indeed  they  are  fully  entitled  to  be  as 
free  from  criticism  as  the  utterances  of  the 
President. 

Who  is  this  censor?  The  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy?  Did  the  Con- 
gress create  it?  Does  the  Constitution 
provide  for  it?  Then,  what  is  its  role?  For 
whom  does  it  speak? 

The  Congress,  as  we  all  know,  created 
a  Federal  Commun  ications  Commission 
to  regulate  the  airwaves,  and  we  gave  the 
President  the  power  to  appoint  the  Com- 
missioners, with  advice  and  consent.  He 
was  authorized  to  set  budgetary  priori- 
ties of  the  Agency.  But  the  President  has 
now  seen  fit  unilaterally  to  preempt  the 
intent  and  will  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  right  of  all  Americans,  the 
President  and  journalists  alike,  to  speak 
out  on  matters  eiffectlng  the  American 
people.  But  to  institutionalize  a  "Mon- 
day morning  quarterback"  for  a  legisla- 
tively created  independent  regulatory 
agency,  Is  to  toll  the  death  bell  for  all 
regulatory  agencies. 

Although  the  Congress,  through  the 
Commerce  Committee,  has  prodded  the 
FCC  to  act  on  cable  television,  for  In- 
stance, the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  has  preempted  the  FCC.  Although 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  of- 
fered an  interesting  and  positive  contri- 
bution to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  concerning  counteradver- 
tislng, the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  has  issued  its  negative  decree.  The 
Institutionalization  of  a  Nixon  censor 
meddling  i»  the  affairs  of  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  Agency  is  tantamount  to 
the  destruction  of  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

The  first  amendment  provides  for  the 
right  to  develop,  shape  and  disseminate 
news  and  public  affairs  programing 
free  of  the  yoke  of  bureaucratic  harass- 
ment, free  of  the  chilling  threat  of  ad- 
ministration overview,  and  free  of  the 
surge  toward  thought  control  by  a  Presi- 
dent exhibiting  fear,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
approval of  a  free  and  undomestlcated 
press. 


The  first  amendment  guards  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  broadcast  journalist  with 
precisely  the  same  fierce  Jealousy  as  it 
guards  WilUam  F.  Buckley  and  Nicholas 
Von  Hoffman.  TTiose  programs  which  are 
the  object  of  the  administration's  Ire  fall 
well  within  the  boundaries  of  the  very 
forms  of  speech  which  the  flrst  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  guard. 

This  passion  for  stralghtjacketlng  the 
press  was  part  of  a  calculated  effort 
launched  by  the  Vice  President  in  Des 
Moines  in  November  1969.  In  an  attempt 
to  inhibit  analysis  and  criticism  of  Presi- 
dential proclamations,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent struck  right  at  the  core  of  press 
freedom.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  his  country 
can  command  and  enforce  press  silence. 
Spiro  T.  Aqnxw  in  this  coimtry  cannot. 
The  current  administration's  inquisi- 
tion into  the  journalistic  process  repre- 
sents a  bold  abuse  of  governmental  power 
which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Plainly  the  Interests  of  this  and  other 
administrations  in  avoiding  criticism 
would  have  been  best  served  by  the  sup- 
pression of  news  from  Indochina,  but 
would  the  overriding  interest  to  a  free 
society  have  been  equally  well  served? 

I  suppose  we  would  all  have  be«i  much 
happier  If  we  had  not  had  to  confront 
the  horror,  the  meaninglessness  of  the 
slaughter,  the  perversion  of  our  princi- 
ples, the  sadness  for  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  and  young  and 
Ql4Jigians.  We  would  have  been  happy, 
that  is,  until  it  was  too  late  to  compre- 
hend our  eJroirs  and  to  alter  our  course 
of  conduct.  Would  the  interests  of  a  free 
society  be  served  by  that? 

The  administration  has  no  right  to 
subpena  working  papers  of  television 
docimientaries,  no  right  to  question  nor 
to  dictate  editorial  decisions.  It  has  no 
right  to  enforce  the  disclosure  of  news 
sources.  If  we  cannot  stand  the  heat 
generated  by  free  press,  then  we  cajinot 
stand  the  responsibilities  of  a  free 
society. 

The  first  amendment,  battered  and 
assaulted  throughout  its  history,  tias 
stood  us  wdl.  Its  message  to  politicians 
who  have  tampered  with  it  remain  essen- 
tially simple.  Hand  off. 

The  Vice  President,  communications 
czar  Herb  Klein  and  other  learned  "In- 
terpreters of  the  first  amendment"  in- 
sist that  columnists  and  news  commen- 
tators are  allergic  to  the  truth.  But  be- 
tween the  administration  and  Walter 
Cronkite,  I  know  where  I  would  place  my 
money  if  I  had  to  select  that  version  of  a 
newsstory  which  most  closely  approxi- 
mates objective  reporting.  This  admin- 
istration stands  four  square  for  secrecy, 
whether  bureaucratic  or  corporate,  and 
four  square  against  the  public's  right  to 
know,  whether  it  be  the  whole  truth 
about  Vietnam  or  the  secret  plctting 
leading  up  to  the  Watergate  caper.  And 
it  stands  four  square  for  the  poUUsal 
aspirations  of  a  few  desperate  people 
clinging  on  to  t^e  coattaUs  of  a  seoTA- 
tlve  President. 

Our  forefathers,  19«  years  ago,  gare  us 
these  Immortal  -words; 

A  prince  whose  charactw  la  thtm  malted 
by  every  act  which  may  defln*  a  Tfntit,  U 
unfit  to  be  tlM  niter  o<  •  free  peopl*. 


Censorship,  secrecy,  arrogance,  lust  for 
power  were  actions  which  they  de- 
nounced. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask.  that  the  time  be  charged  against 
the  time  allotted  to  me  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  "Hie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


""^  "ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Tlve  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  oigaged  In  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  unfinished 
business  before  the  Senate,  that  is,  HJl. 
13915.  other  than  at  the  time  designated 
for  the  question  of  whether  or  not  cloture 
should  be  invoked,  feeling  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  carrying 
on  this  filibuster  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  discussion.  But,  Mr.  Presldeot,  that 
policy  has  prevented  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  from  discussing  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  have  a  number 
of  exhibits  that  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  Rkcokd,  articles  of  eminent  legal  au- 
thorities, and  testimony  of  witnesses  dur- 
ing the  hearing  that  would  clearly  indi- 
cate the  constitutionality  of  each  and 
every  section  of  the  tadll.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  that  issue  at  this  time. 

At  the  very  least,  I  trust  that  we  will  be 
able  to  Isolftte  the  reed  constitutions^ 
questions  and  issues. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  may  have  some  addltkHial 
time  from  the  order  allotted  to  me,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presklent, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  yield  8  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  SeU' 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  kind- 
ness and  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  few.  11 
any,  bills  have  reached  the  Senate  fioor 
in  this  century  which  have  had  a  greater 
potential  for  far-reaching  political  con- 
sequences than  House-passed  HJl.  13915, 
erroneously  referred  to  as  an  antibusing 
bill,  which  reached  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 18, 1972. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  bill  is  a  politloal  time  bomb.  Time  ii 
of  the  essence.  If  the  Senate  falls  to  take 
final  action  before  the  November  elec- 
tions, I  anticipate  a  political  reaction 
which  may  drastically  reshape  the  mem- 
bership of  tills  body  and  possibly  juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  unquestioned  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial majority  of  persons  from  every 
region  of  the  United  States  are  opposed 
to  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren — yet. 
State  and  Federal  oourts  continue  to 
compel  it.  Parents  and  others  who  have 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  our 
children  are  making  noises  like  a  nest  of 
swarming  hornets.  They  have  a  right  to 
feel  resentment.  Why  should  they  not  be 
angered  when  judicial  and  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats descend  upon  their  commu- 
nities and  neighborhoods  and  start  is- 
suing orders  and  decrees  which  require 
that  their  children  be  bused  all  ov«:  the 
countryside  on  the  basis  of  some  half- 
baked,  sociological  theories  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  proper  basis  for  assignment 
of  schoolchildren  to  public  schools'  Why 
should  they  not  organize  and  let  their 
complaints  be  heard  when  agents  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
usurp  the  inherent  power  and  respon- 
sibility in  parents  for  making  decisions 
in  matters  that  \1tally  Eiffect  the  healtii, 
safety,  welfare,  and  education  of  their 
children?  Who  does  not  feel  resentment 
when  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
meuL-disregard  the  will  and  wishes  of 
parent*  and  local  school  officials  In  the 
Implementation  of  school  programs 
\rtilch  produce  disruptions,  hardships, 
and  chaos  in  local  pubilc  school  systems  t 
Mr.  President,  it  was  suggested  In  the 
House  that  it  wotUd  be  desirable  If  the 
forced  busing  issue  coxild  be  debated  In 
an  atmosphere  free  of  emotionalism.  I 
disagree.  I  suggest  that  a  i>art  of  the 
problem  is  a  direct  result  of  an  Inability 
on  the  part  of  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Federal  judges,  and  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats to  demonstrate  a  compassion- 
ate concern  for  the  pllgiit  In  which  par- 
ents and  schoolchildren  find  tbemseltcs. 
In  my  judgment,  we  have  had  too  mneh 
cold,  Impersonal,  and  dlapassionate  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  and  not  enough 
concern  for  the  weUare  of  parents  axM) 
dilldren. 

It  Is  totally  imreallsile  for  us  to  taa- 
lleve  that  we  can  treat  abuses  of  power 
in  areas  affecting  children  In  the  same 
maimer  that  scientists  might  sit  down 
and  discuss  dry  bones  of  some  pnhis- 
tortc  fossil.  Neither  can  we  dock  and 
dodge  the  insistent  demand  for  relleif .  It 
would  be  poUtleally  suiddal  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  stick  their  heads  in  the 
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sa:  id  and  hope  that  the  demand  will  dls- 
ap>ear. 

ii  failure  on  the  part  of  agents  and 
ac  mcles  of  government  to  give  adequate 
coikslderatlon  ttv^^um^n  values  and  the 
human  condition  has  brought  about  cur- 
rei  it  demands  for  redress  and  relief.  The 
pnblem  to  which  this  proposed  legisla- 
tloi  Is  addressed  is  one  of  abuses  and 
usi  upations  of  power  Involving  a  coerced 
dli  position  of  other  people's  children  on 
coj  amand  of  the  State.  The  need  for  re- 
rel  ef  and  the  demand  for  action  trsm- 
sc(  odB  in  Importance  any  other  question 
rel  itlng  to  this  bill  which  we  could  pos- 
slh  ly  debate.  An  irate  and  aroused  citi- 
zenry demand  no  less  than  an  honest 
en  Juatlon  and  action  by  the  Senate  be- 
foie  the  November  elections.  Let  us  as- 
suiae  that  the  Senate  takes  no  action 
or  that  it  rejects  the  bill  or  waters  it 
Aotvn  with  debilitating  amendments — 
tb  n  what?  The  question  is  worth  con- 
slderlng. 
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President,  we  will  soon  celebrate 

200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 

Declaration  of  Independence.  It  may 

useful  to  refresh  our  memories  with 

to  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  peo- 

as  set  out  in  the  Declaration,  in  the 

of  abuses  of  power  by  agents  and 

of  government.  The  Declara- 

provldes  in  part  as  follows: 

Experlenc*    hath    shewn,    that    Man- 
are  more  cUspoaed  to  suffer,  while  BvUa 
suffarable,  than  to  right  themaelvea  by 
Xahlnc  ^*  Forms  to  which  they  are  ac- 
But  when  a  long  Train  of  Abuaaa 


Uaurpatlana,    pursuing    Invariably    the 
LS  Object,  evlncss  a  Design  to  reduce  them 
absolute  Despotism,  it  Is  their  Right, 
tt  |i  their  Duty,  to  throw  off  such  C-ovem- 
:,  and  to  provide  new  Ouards  for  thslr 
futbre  Security. 

I^rtimately,  our  forefathers  had  the 
to  provide  political  mpans  where- 
bbe  people  of  future  generations  could 
abuses  and  usurpatians  of  power 
wlijhout  the  necessity  of  resort  to  violence 
revolutions.  In  summary,  the  people 
seek  relief  in  courts  of  law;  they 
seek  reUef  from  the  Executive  and 
may  turn  to  Congress  for  relief.  If 
of  these  approaches  fail,  the  people 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  a  coni^- 
tut^onal  am«gid,ment.  Let  us  briefly  ez- 
each  of  these  recourses  as  they  re- 
to  forced  busing. 
(|>bvlously  no  lieip  can  be  expected 
Federal  coiirts.  It  is  relief  from  the 
ustirpatioxi  of  power  by  the  Federal 
coiirts  that  the  people  are  seeking, 
umlng  now  to  the  possibility  of  help 
the  President,  it  is  reaaoixable  to 
t  relief  from  that  source.  The  prob- 
is  national  in  scope  and  many  bu- 
imder  the  dlrectian  of  the 
are  ai«o  responsihle  for  abuses 
,ed  of.  There  has  been  some 
iniilatlve  from  the  President.  The  bill  b»<- 
UB  is  aot  precisely  what  President 
rscommended.  but  it  contains  the 
tbnat  of  his  recom  m«g)  dations. 
.  the  President  can  and  he 
curb  abuses  of  power  on  the  part 
or  tkgeaciea  of  the  bureaucracy 
Oie  deMgregatloD  process.  Whether 
Preildent  wlU  or  will  not  act  to  cor- 
radt  these  abuses  remains  to  be  seen. 
Ne  'ertheless.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
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Republican  Party  platform,  which  the 
President  has  embraced,  expresses  op- 
position to  busing  to  acliieve  "racial  bal- 
ance" although  It  is  difBcult  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  this  last  term  means.  "Racial 
balance"  is  a  cryptic  term  with  concealed 
meanings,  and  it  has  been  used  to  gut 
certain  laws  which  Congress  has  pre- 
viously enacted  and  which  the  public 
thought  would  place  ciirbs  on  excessive 
busing  and  the  assignment  of  children 
to  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race 
rather  on  the  traditional  basis  of  neigh- 
borhood and  community  schools. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
deciphered  the  term  "racial  balance"  to 
mean  "de  facto  segregation"  in  certain 
situations.  Thus,  the  use  of  the  term  "ra- 
claJ  balance"  in  the  Republican  Party 
platform  could  be  an  expression  used 
merely  to  indicate  opposition  to  busing 
to  break  up  de  facto  segregation.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  clarification  of  the 
intended  meaning  as  used  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  and  also  in  our  statutes. 

It  is  ironic  that  some  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  the 
words  and  phrases  with  hidden  mesmings 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  spent  con- 
siderable time  among  members  of  the 
black  community  beating  their  breasts 
in  pious  indignation  about  the  evils  of 
segregation  and  in  support  of  busing  of 
other  peoples  children  to  overcome  seg- 
regation. 

This  cynical  attitude  is  all  the  more 
appalling  when  it  is  considered  that  far 
more  segregation  existed  and  still  eidsts 
in  the  public  schools  in  some  of  the  cities 
and  communities  of  their  own  States 
than  existed  in  the  Southern  States.  They 
did  not  tell  their  black  constituents  that 
they  had  cleverly  concocted  a  scheme  to 
deny  blacks  a  statutory  right  to  file  sidts 
to  desegregate  schools  and  to  prevent 
the  TJ.S.  Attorney  General  from  enter- 
ing their  States  to  bring  suits  to  compel 
desegregation.  Nor  did  they  tell  their 
black  constituents  that  they  hswl  cleverly 
used  this  phrase  to  prevent  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  busing  to  desegregate 
schools  in  their  States. 

Consequently,  I  find  it  extremely  dlffl- 
cut  to  understand  how  some  Members 
of  Congress  can  face  their  black  con- 
stituents and  admit  that  thev  were  par- 
ties to  laws  which  insured  that  there 
would  be  no  Federal  Intervention  or 
messing  around  with  the  problem  of  de- 
segregation in  their  States.  But  that  is 
another  problem.  In  any  event,  I  am 
skeptical  of  political  party  platform 
promises,  and  I  am  skeptical  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  CTirblng  abuses  of  power  by 
Federal  bureaucrats  independently  of  an 
act  of  Congress.  This  brings  us  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  next  possibility  for  the 
people  to  effect  a  remedy  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  an- 
swerable to  the  people  as  a  body  every 
2  years  and  Is,  therefore,  receptive  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  was  intended 
by  the  Foimdlng  Fathers.  The  Hoiise  has 
worked  its  will.  It  has  sent  to  us  a  bill 
designed  in  part  to  curb  forced  busing. 
I  am  convinced  that  President  Nixon 
win  sign  the  bill  if  it  passes  the  Senate. 
Accordingly,  one  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  end 


of  the  line — the  buck  stops  here  from 
the  standpoint  of  legislative  relief. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  a  vote  for  or  against 
this  bill  wUl  be  Interpreted  as  sm  indi- 
cation of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  attempt  a  legislative  solu- 
tion. So,  from  a  political  standpoint, 
votes  for  or  against  the  bill  will  serve 
to  identify  those  who  either  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  abuses  of  judicial 
and  bureaucratic  powers  or  who  else 
favor  the  dehumanizing  desegregation 
process  as  currently  In  effect. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  this  bill  before  the  November  elec- 
tions— then  the  sovereign  people  may 
have  no  other  recourse  than  to  resort 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  as  a 
source  of  relief.  They  have  available  the 
two  methods  of  amendment  provided  for 
in  article  V  of  the  Constitution.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
problems  will  require  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  deprive  Federal  courts  of 
jurisdiction  of  all  cases  involving  ques- 
tions concerning  rights  of  individuals  as^ 
they  relate  to  public  school  assignments 
and  to  the  operation  and  management  of 
local  public  schools. 

I  realize  the  dlfBculty  of  effecting  a 
constitutional  amendment.  However,  the 
people  have  at  thetr  disposal  a  power 
to  change  the  composition  of  Congress 
In  a  way  to  assure  the  submission  of 
such  an  amendment  for  ratification  by 
the  States.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  if  the  Senate  imderesttmated 
the  potential  power  in  the  people  who 
are  now  demanding  action  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  personally  receiveid  thousands 
of  expressions  of  sentiment  on  the 
forced  busing  issue  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters, postal  cards,  telegrams,  petitions, 
phone  calls  and  visits  by  delegations 
from  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
these  people.  I  know  and  I  share  the 
feeling  of  deep  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children.  I  know  the  depth  of 
their  feeling  and  the  Intensity  of  their 
resentment,  and  I  know  that  they  are 
determined  to  get  action.  I  know,  too, 
that  they  have  the  quality  of  leadership 
smd  a  capacity  for  coordinated  effort 
that  will  be  required  to  effect  their  will 
*In  my  Judgment,  these  people  have  a 
potential  for  forming  the  most  numer- 
ous bloc  of  voters  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  potential  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution and  It  is  a  potential  for  dras- 
tically altering  the  composition  of  Con- 
gress In  a  manner  to  assure  that  Con- 
gress will  be  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Senate 
can  talk  until  they  are  blue  In  the  face 
about  certain  aspects  of  the  blD  before 
us.  They  can  detete  its  wisdom,  its  find- 
ing of  fact,  statements  of  policy,  ef- 
ficacy of  remedies  and  priorities,  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality,  or  any  other 
aspect  of  the  bill.  In  so  doing,  they  will 
miss  the  point.  I  repeat  that  the  issue 
is  aa  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
Federal  Judges  and  Federal  bureaucrats. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people,  black 
and  white,  are  painfully  aware  that  they 
have  been  made  victims  of  a  sociological 
experiment  and  that  they  want  this  ex- 
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penment  stopped.  Debate  on  any  other 
Issue  is  soimd  suad  fury  that  signlflae 
nothing. 

Yet,  I  am  aware  that  some  Senators 
cannot  conscientiously  yield  to  political 
pressure  in  matters  that  affect  a  pro- 
found conviction  ooocemlng  a  constitu- 
tional principle.  In  deference  to  these 
Secators,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
address  a  few  remarks  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  this 
proposal.  At  the  very  least,  I  trust  that 
it  wlB  serve  to  istdate  the  real  constitu- 
tional question  at  issue.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  mind,  and  in  the  interest  of  con- 
serving time,  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful 
to  point  out  certain  constitutional  issues 
which  are  not  raised  by  provisions  of  the 
bin  before  us. 

For  example,  there  is  no  constitutional 
question  involving  the  substantive  juris- 
diction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or  of 
0.3.  district  courts. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  case  of 
withdrawing  jurisdiction  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  as  was  the  thrust  of  some 
legislation  that  has  been  before  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  fact,  the  bOl  specifically  recognizes 
the  Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  District  Courts 
in  desegregation  cases  which  involve  vio- 
lations of  the  equal  protection  clause, 
which  heretofore,  has  been  the  only  jur- 
isdictional bSLSis  claimed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  invoking  equity  powers  to  shape 
remedies  in  school  cases.  In  addition,  the 
bill  before  us  creates  a  new  right  of  ac- 
tion based  on  denials  of  "equal  educa- 
tional opportimity"  separate  and  apart 
from  those  stemming  from  violation  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  U.S.  District  Courts  are 
vested  with  jurisdiction  in  these  cases. 
Furthermore, , 'toe  Attorney  General  is 
empowered  to  intervene  In  such  cases  on 
behalf  of  pl^lntifrs.  The  point  is  that 
there  is  no]  substantive  Jurisdictional 
question  raised  by  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

So  that  can  be  laid  aside.  This  is  not 
involved. 

Neltoer  does  the  bill  undertake  to  es- 
tablish a  moratorium  on  new  busing  or- 
ders pendtog  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, such  as  was  originally  proposed 
by  President  Nixon.  So  we  can  skip  that 
issue. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  strongly  and  unequi- 
vocally to  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
visited  with  him  the  day  before  yester- 
day that  he  strongly  supports  toe  pend- 
ing bill,  toat  he  recommends  toat  toe 
Senate  pass  It  wltoout  amendment,  toat 
he  recommends  that  cloture  be  invoked, 
that  he  lurges  Senators,  even  toough  toey 
may  be  opposed  to  toe  legislation,  to  iote 
to  invoke  cloture  in  order  toat  the  Senate 
may  have  an  opportimity  to  vote  up  or 
down,  to  take  a  stand,  on  this  most  vital 
legislation. 

Acttislly,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  a  state  of  affairs  that  toe 
presidential  moratorium  was  to  precede. 
In  otoer  words,  toe  moratorltun  tmder 
the  President's  theory  was  to  be  put  into 
effect  pending  toe  passage  of  toe  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1972. 

So  If  this  legislation  ts  passed,  toen 
toere  would  be  no  need  for  toe  mora- 


torltun,  because  this  legislation  would 
create  a  state  of  affairs  toat  was  toe  end 
result  pending  which  toe  moratorium 
would  be  effective.  So  this  takes  c«re  of 
boto  pieces  of  legislation  recommended 
by  toe  President  back  in  March  of  this 
year.  And  a  little  later  today,  in  toe 
cloture  EU-gument,  I  shall  point  out  toat 
this  legislation  has  been  pending  in  toe 
U.S.  Senate  since  March  22, 1972,  and  be- 
fore toe  committee,  where  it  has  not 
moved  very  far  since  its  introduction  in 
toe  Senate. 

Nrttoer  is  toere  a  provision  in  the  bill 
relating  to  toe  grant  of  stsiys  to  court 
orders  pending  disposition  of  appeals 
taken  in  cases  where  U.S.  district  courts 
have  ordered  new  busing. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  entirely 
new  approach.  It  is  not  a  witodrawal  of 
jurisdiction.  It  is  a  restriction  or  limita- 
tion on  remedies,  but  it  is  not  a  wito- 
drawal of  jurisdiction.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide a  moratorium.  It  does  not  provide  a 
stay.  What  it  does  is  to  set  up  guidelines 
binding  upon  every  Federal  court  for  toe 
application  of  remedies  toat  toe  court 
may  use  in  ordering  toe  desegregation 
process  in  toe  public  schools  imder  its 
Jurisdiction  and  toe  subject  of  litigation 
before  it. 

Senators  will  recall  toat  a  "stay"  is  al- 
ready autoorized  in  certain  cases  under 
provisions  of  title  vm,  section  803  of 
PubUc  Law  92-318  for  which  most  Sen- 
ators voted.  Unfortunately,  appUcations 
for  stays  have  been  rejected  by  separate 
Supreme  Cow-t  Justices  in  several  in- 
stances in  which  toe  above  law  was  in- 
voked In  support  of  toe  application.  I  do 
not  agree  wito  toe  reasoning  advanced  to 
deny  toe  stay,  but  that  is  anotoer  ques- 
tion. Itte  point  is  that  this  issue  is  not 
involved  in  toe  bill  before  us. 

To  elaborate  on  that  somewhat,  Mr. 
FrtHdeat,  on  June  23  of  this  year,  1  be- 
lieve It  was.  Public  Law  92-318  became 
effective.  But  on  September  1  of  toe 
year,  Mr.  Justice  Pow^  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  completely  nxilUfled  toe  in- 
t^ided  effect  of  toat  bill  Insofar  as  it 
sought  to  provide  for  a  stay  of  busing 
orders  entered  In  toe  desegregation 
process,  because  toe  conference  commit- 
tee came  In  wito  language  which  pro- 
vided for  a  stay  of  busing  orders  en- 
tered for  toe  purpose  of  achieving  ra- 
cial balance. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  ruled 
toat  toey  cannot  order  racial  balance. 
They  have  said.  yes.  toey  can  take  it  as 
a  starter  and  buUd  on  that  in  providing 
for  desegregation  orders,  but  toey  cannot 
apply  a  strict  racial  balance.  They  say 
toat  racial  imbalsmoe  means  de  facto  seg- 
regation. So  the  very  purpose  intoided  to 
be  accomplished  by  toe  legislation  went 
for  naught  imder  that  language- 

That  Is  what  makes  it  absolutely  es- 
sential that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
fay  Congress  to  put  some  reasonable 
limitation  on  the  use  of  massive  forced 
busing  in  toe  desegregation  process,  not 
as  In  the  language  of  Public  Law  92-318. 
which  says  that  a  stay  can  be  applied 
for  on  orders  for  busing  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance.  That  is  something  we  do 
not  even  want.  So  that  section  of  toe 
law  is  absolutely  worthless.  Therefore. 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  act  in  this  re- 
gard. 


Neither  is  toere  a  question  concerning 
toe  power  of  Congress  to  prevent  all  bus- 
ing. This  question  was  raised  in  toe  form 
of  a  proposed  amendment  from  toe  floor 
of  the  House.  The  question  was  disposed 
of  in  the  negative.  So,  that  question  is 
not  before  us. 

All  busing  is  not  to  be  prevented.  It  Is 
true  that  certain  prloritlee  are  estab- 
lished, and  steps  they  must  take  before 
they  can  ge*  down  to  issuing  orders,  and 
toen  it  is  provided  that  busing  cannot 
be  ordered  beyond  the  nearest  or  toe 
next  neareet  school  to  toe  school  from 
which  toe  child  is  being  transferred  by 
bus. 

Under  the  circumstances,  only  one 
substantive  constitutional  question  re- 
mains to  be  answered.  The  EUiswer  to 
this  question  will  dispose  of  otoer  pro- 
cedural questions  remains  to  be  an- 
swered. The  answer  to  tots  question  will 
dispose  of  other  procedural  questions 
such  as  the  "reopener"  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  substantive  question  Is  raised 
by  opponents  of  this  bill  in  the  form  of 
a  contention  that  Congress  is  wltoout 
power  imder  the  Constitution  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  discretionary  equity  pow- 
ers  of  U.S.  District  Court  Judges 
in  shaping  remedial  decrees  in  school 
desegregation  cases  and,  by  necessary 
implication,  in  otoer  cases  invohing  con- 
stitutionally protected  rights.  If  Congress 
has  no  power  over  remedies,  obviously 
there  would  be  no  field  of  operation  for 
reopening  cases  for  modifications  con- 
sistent wito  legislative  guidelines  and 
priorities.  Under  such  drcumstances.  toe 
subject  of  remedies  would  be  left  to  toe 
discretion  of  Federal  judges  in  the  exer- 
cise of  toeir  equity  powers. 

Let  us  put  the  constitutional  question 
in  per^)ective.  To  do  so  we  must  go  back 
to  toe  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  II.  There,  the  Court  considered 
the  question  of  an  af^ropriate  mode  ai 
enforcing  its  ruling  that  State-imposed 
racial  segregation  in  public  schools  Is  un- 
oonstitutionaL 

Mr.  President,  what  mischief  toe  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  oould 
have  avoided  if  it  had  decided  toe  Brown 
case  as  it  did  and  stuck  by  toat  ruling, 
because  toe  Brown  ruling  in  1954  was 
logical,  it  was  fair,  and  it  correctly — In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama— construed  toe  Constitution  as 
requiring  that  the  equal  protection  at 
toe  laws  be  guaranteed  to  all  of  our  cit- 
izens, and  that  no  State  can  deny  toe 
equal  protection  of  toe  laws  to  any 
person. 

In  the  Brown  case,  toe  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  toe  State  may  not.  cannot, 
and  must  not  make  assignments  of  pu- 
pils to  the  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

That  is  all  right:  that  is  fair;  that  is 
proper.  We  would  not  be  before  toe  Sen- 
ate today  if  that  ruling  had  been  allowed 
to  stand.  I  do  not  say  toey  have  over- 
ruled it.  I  am  not  stating  that.  But  toey 
have  changed  toat  ruling  by  a  change  of 
course  of  180  degrees,  because  now  toey 
say  toat  toe  State  must  assign  on  toe 
basis  of  race. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  toe  causes, 
one  of  the  bases,  of  toe  disillusionment 
and  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  in  rul- 
ings of  toe  Supreme  Court  of  toe  United 
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8  bates.  That  is  the  present  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court — the  States  must  assign 
b^  race;  whereas,  originally  the  court 
riled  that  the  States  could  not  assign 
by  race. 

The  question  of  enforcement  Is  in  es- 
s  ince  a  question  of  remedies,  and  the 
C  ourt  left  the  problem  of  devising  reme- 
d  ies  to  separate  school  systems  to  the  ex- 
t  !nt  that  they  had  power  to  remedy  the 
s  tuation.  However,  the  Court  vested  a 
sipervlsory  and  supplementary  respon- 
sibility In  U.S.  district  court  Judges  who 
V  ere  directed  to  invoke  discretionary 
e  luity  powers  to  fashion  remedies  in  the 
separate  school  systems  to  conform  to 
c  anstltutional  requirements.  Viewing  the 
E  roblem  at  this  juncture,  we  have  discre- 
t  onary  equity  remedies  but  no  statutory 
r  smedles.  The  bill  before  us  addresses  it- 
s  tlf  to  the  specific  problem  of  providing 
s  Atutory  remedies,  and  that  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  the 
joints  which  I  believe  will  conclusively 
c  emonstrate  the  constitutionality  of  HJt. 
13915. 

First.  Congress  has  the  power  under 
sM:tion  5  of  the  ikth  amendment  to  m- 
act  appropriate  Jleglslation  to  enforce 
I  ghts  protected  t^  the  14th  amendment. 

Second.  Equity  will  not  intervene  when 
t  lere  is  an  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Third.  The  remedies  provided  by  H.R. 
1 3915  provide  adequate  remedies  at  law. 

Fourth.  If  the  remedies  are  inadequate, 
t  le  bill  is  not,  for  that  reason  alone,  un- 
c  institutional.  Equity  may  still  provide 
such  remedies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
{rotect  constitutional  rights. 

Fifth.  The  test  of  adequacy  of  rem- 
eiies,  whether  equitable  or  statutory,  is 
t  leir^ffectiveness  in  assiuing  that  pub- 
Ic  achoQl  authorities  exclude  no  pupU 
trom  any  school,  directly  or  indirectly, 
c  D  account  of  race. 

Sixth.  The  limitations  cm  transporta- 
t  on  provided  in  the  bill  are  consistent 
^Itb  good  conscience  and  commonsense 
and  are  not  inconsistent  with  anything 
\  'hich  has  been  held  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
C  :otirt  in  regard  to  State-impoeed  segre- 
gatlon. 

Mr.  PresidetU.  let  me  elaborate  on 
t  aese  points.  No  one  can  seriously  ques- 
t  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in 
t  lis  area.  The  specific  grant  of  power  is 
contained  in  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Congress  exercised  that 
tower  in  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
1  Lights  Act  of  1964. 

It  is  exercising  that  power  in  propos- 
i  ig  this  bill.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
t  le  bUl  does  not  prescribe  new  or  dlf- 
fsrent  or  inconsistent  remedlee  than 
leretofore  imposed  by  courts  of  eqiiity, 
'  "he  effect  of  enactment  of  this  biil  win 
I  e  that  the  authority  for  imposing  rem- 
i  dies  will  become  statutory  rather  than 
c  iscretiooary  under  authority  of  equity 
lowers. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  recall  that 
equity  will  not  intervene  when  there  is 
{ n  adequate  remedy  at  law.  This  is  a  tra- 
( itlonal  principle  of  equity.  In  Swann 
the  Court  said: 

In  ^">''""'"g  and  affactuatlog  tb«  d*- 
c  CM*,  tba  ooujta  will  b«  guldMl  by  aqvUtftblo 
irtnolplw  .  .  .  (coMiatant  with)  tbeoe  tra- 
c  I&oiua  tttrfimtv  of  aq,uit7  power. 


Of  course,  at  the  time  of  the  Brown  I 
and  n  decisions,  there  were  no  adequate 
remedies  at  law  nor  can  there  ever  be 
statutory  remedies  available  under  cir- 
cumstances where  the  U.S.  Supr«ne 
Court  overrules  an  earlier  binding  prece- 
dent, as  it  did  in  Brown  I.  Congress  can- 
not anticipate  such  sudden  aiul  abrupt 
reversals  of  what  the  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution requires.  Consequently,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brown  11  had  no  other 
recourse  but  to  resort  to  remedial  powers 
of  equity  to  enforce  its  decision.  It  can- 
not reasonably  be  argued  that  the  ab- 
sence of  remedies  at  law  prxilude  a  sub- 
sequent enactment  of  remedies  by  Con- 
gress. The  question  Is,  Do  the  statutory 
remedies  in  H.R.  13915  provide  an  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law? 

If  the  proposed  statutory  remedies  are 
adequate,  no  one  can  seriously  contend 
that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 

Accordingly,  the  question  bolls  down 
to  one  which  can  be  answered  only  by 
an  evaluation  of  the  totality  of  proposed 
statutory  remedies.  The  test  of  ade- 
quacy of  equitable  remedlee  is  their  ef- 
fectiveness. The  same  test  Is  E^ipllcable 
to  statutory  remedies. 

A  brief  review  of  the  proposed  statu- 
tory remedies  will  demonstrate  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  adeqiiate 
to  asfure  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  objec- 
tives expressed  in  Swann: 

Our  objective  In  dealing  with  the  Issuee 
presented  by  these  casta  is  to  see  that  achool 
authorltlea  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority from  any  school,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  account  of  race; 

Furthermore,  the  Coiui;  said  It  could 
not  embrace  In  Its  ruling  all  problems 
which  'contribute  to  disproportionate 
racial  concentration  in  some  schools," 
and  "there  Is  no  substantive  constitu- 
tional right  to  any  particular  degree  of 
racial  balance  or  mixing."  More  specifi- 
cally: 

The  constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  achool 
in  every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as 
a  whole. 

In  the  same  context: 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  existence  of  some  small  number  of 
one  race  or  virtually  one  race  schools  within 
a  district  is  not  in  and  of  Itself  chs  mark  of 
a  system  that  stUl  practices  segregation  by 
law. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  thus  limited 
equitable  remedies  as  to  the  objectives 
to  be  achieved  by  the  remedies.  The  same 
limits  are  applicable  to  statutory  rem- 
edies. With  these  Supreme  Court  refine- 
ments as  to  objectives  in  mind,  we  can 
test  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  rem- 
edies provided  by  the  bill  before  us. 

The  proposed  remedies  are  set  out  in 
secticm  402.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  remedies  apply  only  to  sitiiations 
where  court  orders  and  deeegregatlon 
plans  require  transportation  of  students. 
Transportation  of  students  presume  as- 
signments to  schools.  Thus,  busing  may 
be  ordered  In  each  and  every  one  of  the 
remedies  set  out  In  this  section.  When 
these  remedies  are  expressed  in  the  af- 
flrmative,  transportation  may  be  ordered 
In  tha  follQwlng  sequence  or  combina- 


tions as  may  be  necessary  to  desegregate 
schools: 

First.  Transportation  may  be  ordered 
to  the  school  closest  to  the  place  of  resl- 
dence  of  the  students,  which  offers  the 
appropriate  grade  level  and  course  of 
stuidy,  taking  Into  accoimt  overcrowding 
and  natural  barriers  such  as  mountains 
and  rivers.  This  remedy  is  applicable  in 
situations  where  under  dual  school  sys- 
tems children  residing  in  the  same 
neighborhood  or  community  were  as- 
signed to  separate  schools  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race.  In  some  Instances,  this 
remedy  coupled  with  a  compliance  with 
requirements  set  out  in  section  201  re- 
lating to  unlawful  practices  might  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  constitutional  ob- 
jective. 

Second.  Transportation  may  be  ordered 
to  the  school  closest  to  the  place  of  resi- 
dence taking  into  account  only  the  fac- 
tor of  overcrowding.  With  reference  to 
those  two  remedies,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  Swann  that: 

Where  dual  achool  systems  had  been  op- 
erated .  .  .  the  first  remedial  reiq>onslblllty 
of  school  authorities  Is  to  eliminate  Invidi- 
ous racial  distinctions.  With  respect  to  such 
matters  as  transportation,  supporting  per- 
sonnel and  extra  currlcular  aijtlvltles,  no 
more  than  this  would  be  necessary. 

Indeed  many  schools  have  been  deseg- 
regated by  correcting  invidious  discrim- 
ination and  in  maintaining  all  schools 
on  an  equal  basis  as  to  maintenance  of 
buildings  and  distribution  of  equipment. 
So,  the  statutory  remedies  and  eqxiltable 
remedies  are  quite  the  same  In  these  two 
Instances. 

Third.  Transportation  may  be  ordered 
where  it  Is  neceesary  to  Implement  the 
Supreme  Court  mandate  to  provide 
transportation  to  implement  a  request 
for  a  transfer  of  a  student  from  a  sc^iool 
In  which  his  race  is  a  majority  to  a  school 
in  which  his  race  is  a  minority. 

Fourth.  Transportation  may  be  ordered 
when  It  is  an  incident  to  gerrymandering 
attendance  districts  which,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  may  be  "bizzare" 
and  that  such  attendance  zones  be 
neither  compact  or  contiguous  and  may 
be  on  opposite  ends  of  a  city,  or  If  re- 
quired by  clustering  or  pairing  schools 
and  grades,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  frequently  upheld  as  legitimate  tools 
of  desegregation. 

Fifth.  Transportation  may  be  ordered 
as  a  resiilt  of  closing  schcx)ls  or  building 
new  schools.  This  remedy  has  also  been 
upheld  as  a  proper  exercise  of  equity 
powers  of  courts. 

Sixth.  Transportation  may  be  ordered 
as  a  result  of  construction  of  or  establish- 
ment of  magnet  schools.  This  remedy  Is 
new,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
therefore  an  additional  tool  for  de- 
segregation. 

Seventh.  Transportation  may  be  or- 
dered If  necessary  to  the  development  or 
Implementation  of  "any  other  plan" 
which  is  educationally  sound  and  ad- 
ministratively feasible.  This  Includes  a 
multitude  of  weird  remedies  and  com- 
binations of  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  dbaer- 
vations  which  should  be  made  In  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  statutory  remedies 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Tlie  first  is  that 
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tne  hysterical  clamor  alleging  that  this 
Is  an  antltmsing  bill  is  btmk,  pure  and 
simple.  Secondly,  each  of  these  proposed 
statutory  remedies,  except  that  one  which 
itiates  to  construction  of  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  magnet  schools,  has  been 
specifically  approved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Swann  decision  as  equitable 
remedies  which  may  be  applied  in  the 
discretion  of  a  U.S.  district  court  judge. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  these  remedies,  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  are  no  limits  placed 
upon  the  extent  of  transportation  which 
may  be  required.  The  Supreme  Court 
said  by  way  of  comment  in  Swann  that: 

No  fixed  or  even  substantially  fixed  guide- 
lines can  be  established  as  to  how  far  a  court 
can  go.  but  It  must  be  recognized  that  there 
are  limiU.  (Emphasis  added.) 

And  With  specific  reference  to  trans- 
portation of  students,  the  Court  said: 

The  scope  of  permissible  transportation  of 
students  as  an  Implement  of  a  remedial 
decree  has  never  been  defined  by  this  court 
and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  it 
cannot  be  defined  with  precision. 

The  statutory  remedies  do  not  define 
with  precision  the  scope  of  permissible 
transportation  of  students.  However,  It 
does  provide  In  section  403  that  any 
student  may  not  be  bused  to  a  school  be- 
yond the  one  "next  closest  to  his  place 
of  residence  which  provides  the  appro- 
priate grade  level  and  type  of  educa- 
tion." 

As  previously  Indicated,  wh«i  the 
statutory  remedies  of  gerrymandering 
school  districts:  pairing  schools  and 
grades;  closing  schools;  and  construct- 
ing sch(x>ls  are  considered,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  school  providing  an  ap- 
propriate grade  level  which  Is  n«rt 
closest  to  a  students  place  of  residence 
may  well  be  located  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent town  or  city  In  rural  areas  or  in  the 
center  of  a  city  In  the  case  of  pupUs  who 
reside  In  suburbs.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  this  limitation  on  transportation  of 
students  is  not  a  limitation  on  the  time 
and  dlstsuice  of  travel  which  may  be  re- 
quired of  a  sudent  to  reach  a  school 
which  offers  an  appropriate  grade  level 
and  type  of  education  required  by  such 
student. 

This  same  section  Imposes  another 
limitation  on  transportation  of  students. 
This  limitation  has  been  recognized  as 
valid  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
short,  transportation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired If  it  poses  a  risk  to  the  health  of 
a  student  or  constitutes  a  significant  im- 
pingement on  the  educational  process 
with  respect  to  such  student.  This  lim- 
itation is  consistent  with  the  findings  as 
set  out  In  section  3(a)  (4)  and  (5)  of  this 
bill  with  respect  to  what  constitutes  ex- 
cessive transportation.  These  findings 
are  in  substance  as  follows: 

Fourth.  Transportation  Is  excessive  if 
It  creates  serious  risks  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  students;  disrupts  the  educa- 
tional pr(x:ess  carried  out  with  resiJect  to 
such  students;  and  Impinges  significant- 
ly cm  their  educational  opportunity. 

With  respect  to  finding  No.  5,  Con- 
gress has  said: 

The  rtsks  and  hanns  created  by  excessive 
transportation  are  particularly  great  for 
children  enrolled  In  the  first  six  grades. 


This  last  finding  is  based  on  what  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  said  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Importance  of  consider- 
ing the  s«e  of  children  in  determining 
whether  or  iu>t  the  time  and  distance  of 
travel  by  bus  transportation  is  excessive. 
In  summary,  finding  No.  4,  is  that  bus- 
ing is  excessive  when  it  creates  a  serious 
risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  students. 
Finding  No.  5  Is  that  the  risks  aoid  harms 
are  particularly  great  for  children  in  the 
first  six  grades.  Tills  last  observation 
does  not  detract  frc»n  the  validity  of 
finding  No.  4  which  designates  addi- 
tional elements  of  excessive  busing 
which  are  applicable  to  all  ages. 

In  evaluating  the  reasonableness  of 
findings  with  respect  to  excessive  busing. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  if  Ccsigress 
does  not  undertake  to  determine  what 
constitutes  excessive  budng — then  this 
decision  Is  left  to  the  judgment  of  a  single 
n.S.  district  court  Judge,  In  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion.  No  Federal  judge  has 
the  power  to  impose  on  an  individual 
serious  risk  to  his  health  and  safety.  It 
does  not  matter  if  the  individual  Is  a 
pupU  In  tiie  first  grade  or  the  12th  grade 
or  If  an  individual  is  a  parent,  employee, 
or  whatever. 

It  Is  simply  a  contradiction  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "equity"  and  the 
history  of  equity  juri^rudenoe  to  assert 
that  a  judge,  in  his  discretion,  may  im- 
pose remedies  which  subject  individuals 
to  serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety. 
Even  ccxidemned  criminals  are  protected 
from  such  abuses  of  poww.  Why  should 
children  not  have  the  same  prcJtection? 
Tbe  same  c;an  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  equity  power  of  a  judge  to  command 
transportation  of  schoolchildren  if  the 
transportation  disrupts  the  schcx>ls  and 
educational  process.  ITieire  are  no  powers 
under  equity  Jurisdiction  to  do  anything 
which  violates  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  conscience.  Court  ordered 
transportation  of  schoolchildren  which 
results  In  disruptions  of  schcx>ls  and  the 
educational  process  is  not  equity.  Neither 
Is  there  a  power  in  Judges  to  require 
transportation  which  Impinges  on  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  children 
involved — such  orders  are  the  antithesis 
of  equity. 

There  is  yet  another  limitation  of 
equitable  remedies  which  Involve  trans- 
portation only  indlrecUy.  Ttils  is  con- 
tained In  section  404,  which  provides  in 
substance  that  Federal  court  judges  may 
not,  in  their  discretion,  under  authority 
of  equity  powers  of  their  courts  Ignore 
or  alter  the  boundary  lines  drawn  by  a 
State  in  subdividing  its  territory  into 
separate  school  districts.  In  short,  the 
courts  may  not  disregard  the  bcmndary 
lines  of  pcdltical  subdivisions  of  coim- 
ties  and  cities  as  it  did  in  the  Richmond 
and  Detroit  cases  In  formulating  reme- 
dies to  desegregate  schools.  The  fact  that 
Federal  court  judges  could  ever  conceive 
that  equity  powers  were  so  broad  as  to 
vest  such  a  decision  In  the  discretion  of 
a  judge  is  an  enlightening  commentary 
on  the  abuses  of  equity  powers  which 
we  have  witnessed  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

So  we  return  to  the  question  of  ade- 
quacy of  the  statutory  remedies  provided 
by  this  bUl.  If  we  recall  that  a  racial 
balance  Is  not  required:  that  the  exist- 


ence of  some  all-white  or  all-black 
schools  Is  not  in  and  of  itself  an  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  State-imposed 
segregation;  and  when  we  oon&ider  the 
unlawful  practices  set  out  In  section  201 
of  this  bill,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
question  of  doubt  but  that  the  statutory 
rranedles  provided  are  adequate  to  meet 
all  constitutional  standards. 

It  csmnot  be  ssdd.  in  reason,  that 
schools  cannot  be  desegregated,  or  that 
dual  systems  cannot  be  eliminated  or  that 
constitutional  standarcis  cannot  be  met 
without  subjecting  schcwlchlldren  to  se- 
rious risk  of  their  health  and  safety. 
Neither  can  It  be  said.  In  reason,  that  a 
U.S.  district  court  Judge  can,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, order  transportation  which  con- 
stitutes a  significant  impingement  on  the 
educational  process  with  respect  to  such 
studCTit.  The  UjS.  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  such  a  limitation  on  equity 
powers  of  U.S.  district  court  judges.  ITils 
bill  concurs  in  that  judgment. 

In  this  connection.  Congress  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  funds  which  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  and  used  in 
implementation  of  this  bill: 

No  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  for 
transportation  when  the  time  or  distance  of 
travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the 
children  or  significantly  Impinge  on  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  at  the  school 
to  which  it  is  proposed  that  any  such  student 
be  transported  will  be  substantially  Inferior 
to  those  opportunities  offered  at  the  school 
to  which  such  student  would  otherwise  be 
assigned  under  a  nondiscriminatory  system 
of  school  assignments  based  on  geographic 
zones  estabUsb*d  without  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Tills  quotation  is  from  title  vm,  sec- 
tion 802(a)  of  PubUc  Law  92-318. 1  heard 
no  constitutional  argument  sufsdnst  this 
provision  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Senate. 

With  respect  to  desegregation  plans, 
it  is  provided  In  subsection  (b) : 

No  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfar« 
(liu:ludlng  the  Office  of  Education )  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  shaU  urge,  persuade, 
induce,  or  require  any  local  education  agency 
to  undertake  transportation  of  any  student 
where  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so 
great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  chUd  or 
stgmflcantly  Impinge  on  his  or  her  educa- 
tional process;  or  where  the  educational  op- 
portunities aTallable  at  the  school  to  which 
it  Is  piroposed  that  such  student  be  trans- 
ported will  be  substantially  inferior  to  thoae 
offered  at  the  school  to  which  such  student 
would  otherwise  be  assigned  under  a  nondis- 
criminatory system  of  school  assignments 
baaed  on  geographic  Bone*  eetabUshed  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  reli- 
gion, color,  or  national  origin. 

I  heard  no  ocmstltutlonal  argument 
against  this  provision  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  reasonable  men  will  agree 
that  constitutional  requirements  as  they 
relate  to  the  desegregation  process  csm 
be  met  without  subjecting  schoolchildren 
to  risks  of  health  and  safety  and  without 
slgnificantiy  Impinging  on  the  educa- 
tional process. 

Birt.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
assume  that  In  some  few  Isolated  In- 
stances, of  which  I  cannot  ocmoelve,  the 
statutory    remedlee    prove    Inadequate. 
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ThsU  does  not  mean  that  the  statute  is 
un  sooatitutlonal.  It  would  merely  mean 
thi  ,t  the  remedy  is  inadequate  and  thus 
pnvtde  grounds  for  invoking  an  equi- 
talile  remedy.  So  this  is  not  a  constitu- 
tio  aal  argument  at  all.  The  inadequacy  of 
reiaedies  at  law  is  ground  for  invoking 
equity  jurisdiction  and  thus  equitable 
reiaedies  to  meet  any  inadequacy. 

irCr.  President,  let  us  turn  now  to  the 
rwipener  provision  in  section  406.  Much 
the  way  of  objections  has  been  heard 
',  this  provision.  The  section  states : 
( )n  the  appUcatlon  of  an  educational  agen- 
court  orders,  or  desegregation  plana  under 
VI  of  tlie  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  In 
,c  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
f.  intended  to  end  segregation  of  students 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
8h  01  be  reopened  and  modified  to  comply 
wl  i\  the  provlslona  of  this  Act.  The  Attorney 
e  Qer»l  shall  assist  such  educational  agency 
L  such  reopening  proceedmgs  and  modlflca- 
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Again,  it  Is  necessary  to  bear  In  mind 
decrees   entered   by   U.S.    district 
,  J  are  subject  to  limitations  imposed 
longstanding    principles    of    equity, 
of  those  principles  is  that  equity 
.„JTO  the  law.  If  the  proposed  remedies 
passed  by  the  bill  are  adequate,  and 
of  equity  have  entered  decrees 
have  been  declared  excessive  by 
_,  then  such  courts  will  gladly 
.  cases  to  modify  their  decrees  to 

them  consistent  with  the  law. 

Prom   the   standpoint  of   equity   and 

jod  conscience,  it  would  not  matter  if 

\iWi  or  10.000  cases  were  reopened.  Slm- 

Justlce  demands  modification  of  any 

which  compels  excessive  trans- 

„  „ m  of  students. 

Furthermore,  the  right  to  reopen  is 

contingent  on  statutory  authority. 

of  equity  will  always  reopen  cases 

modify     decrees     consistent     with 

^„aged  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  hate  to  belabor  this 

;.  but  some  people  who  should  know 

J  Insist  that  Congress  simply  does 

„  have  power  under  the  Constitution 

limit  the  extent  of  busing  which  may 

ordered  by  U.S.  district  court  judges. 

regret  the  necessity  of  taking  up  time 

refute  this  contention  but  I  feel  It 

nJust  be  done. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  put  his  finger 
oi  I  the  problem  in  Swarm  with  reference 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  He  said: 
In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  which 
piovldes  us  with  material  assistance  In  an- 
si  wring  the  questions  of  remedy  for  state 
11  iposed  segregation  In  violation  of  Brown  I. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  what 
tlie  bill  before  us  does.  Prom  the  stand- 
p  )int  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide 
rfmedles,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  noted 
the  case  of  Katzenbach  versus  Morgan 
Congress  had  far  greater  factflnd- 
and  Interest-weighing  ability  than 
courts  and  observed  that  Congress 
ci>uld  go  so  far  as  to  disregard  Supreme 
. .  rulings,  and  create  a  right  which 
Court  had  previously  held  not  pro- 
jd  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
the  14th  amendment.  It  was  said  in 
opinion : 
Correctly  viewed.  Section  5  (of  the  Amend- 
)  Is  a  positive  gi»nt  of  legislative  power 
thorislng  Congress  to  exercise  its  discretion 
determining  whether  and  what  legialatUm 
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IS  needed  to  service  the  guarantees  o/  the  14th 
Amendment.  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  Is  for  Congress,  as  the  branch  that  made 
this  Judgment,  to  twseas  and  weigh  the  var- 
ious conflicting  considerations.  ...  It  Is  not 
for  us  to  review  the  Congressional  resolution 
of  these  factors.  It  la  enough  that  we  be  able 
to  p>ercelve  a  basis  upon  which  the  Congress 
might  resolve  the  conflict  as  It  Is. 

If  Congress  has  such  power  involving 
substantive  constitutional  rights,  what 
can  we  infer  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  provide  civil  remedies  aind 
penal  sanctions  to  enforce  rights  under 
the  amendment? 

With  further  reference  to  civil  rem- 
edies. Mr.  Justice  Powell  has  clearly 
indicated.  In  denying  an  application  for 
a  "stay"  of  a  lower  court  order  from 
Augusta,  Ga..  that  if  CMigress  had  de- 
sired that  stay  orders  be  granted  in  cases 
involving  State-imposed  segregation  "it 
could  have  used  clear  and  explicit  lan- 
guage appropriate  to  that  result."  This 
observation  is  a  clear  acknowledgment 
that  if  Congress  desires  to  prohibit  all 
stay  orders  in  the  desegregation  process, 
it  has  the  power  to  do  so  and  needs 
only  to  use  language  appropriate  to  that 
result. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the 
further  observation  by  Mr.  Justice  Powell 
that  in  the  preceding  section  of  Public 
Law  92-318,  Congress  had,  in  fact,  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  Federal  funds  either 
to  redress  "racial  imbalance,"  meaning 
de  facto  segregation,  or  to  carry  out  any 
plan  of  desegregation.  Mr.  Justice  Powell 
went  on  to  say: 

Congrees  Intended  to  proscribe  the  vise  of 
Federal  funds  for  transportation  of  students 
In  any  desegregation  plan. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Justice  Powell  did  not 
rule  on  the  validity  of  this  provision. 
Nor  was  it  necessary  that  he  do  so.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  Congress  may 
or  may  not  in  its  own  good  judgment 
appropriate  funds  for  purposes  which 
may  seem  fit  and  proper.  There  Is  nothing 
In  the  constitution  to  compel  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  to  implement  a 
desegregation  plan  whether  it  be  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  busing,  building  new 
schools,  or  in  fact,  to  do  anything  to 
enforce  rights  which  Congress  may  rec- 
ognize as  being  entitled  to  enforcement 
under  the  14th  amendment. 

Furthermore.  I  think  that  all  of  us  will 
acknowledge  that  even  the  broad  equity 
powers  of  U.S.  District  Courts  cannot  be 
stretched  to  include  the  power  to  compel 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  any 
purpose  Federal  courts  may  direct.  In 
short,  no  constitutionally  protected  right 
Is  violated  by  a  failure  or  refusal  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  fxmds  to  over- 
come State  imposed  segregation. 

After  all.  the  right  to  attend  public 
schools  at  public  expense  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional right.  It  is  a  right  created  and 
implemented  by  the  States.  The  right  to 
be  transported  to  public  schools  is  not  a 
constitutional  right  but  one  created  by 
the  States.  The  Constitution  requires 
only  that  State  laws  in  this  regard  be 
operated  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent 
with  equal  protection  of  Its  citizens. 

It  is  incomprehensiole  to  me  how  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  can  uphold  the  right  of 
Congress  to  limit  enforcement  of  con- 
stitutionally protected  rights  in  States 


outside  of  the  South,  by  busing  or  other- 
wise, as  it  did  in  titles  IV  and  VI  in  the 
Civil  RighU  Act  of  1864  and  yet  insist 
that  Congress  does  not  have  the  power 
to  Umit  busing  by  establishing  a  priority 
of  remedies  to  be  appUed  in  desegrega- 
tion cases  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
not  only  a  paradox  but  it  is  also  cynical 
in  the  extreme  because  the  bill  before  us 
does  not  pretend  to  prevent  all  busing. 

In  fact,  it  authorizes  busing  and  pro- 
vides courts  of  equity  with  many  tested 
devices  to  desegregate  public  schools  in- 
cluding busing.  I  seriously  quesUm  that 
any  court  would  find  it  necessary  to  ex- 
haust the  remedies  provided  in  this  bill 
in  order  to  establish  a  unitary  school  sys- 
tem, defined  by  Supreme  Court  opinions 
and  by  this  bill,  as  a  school  system  in 
which  no  person  is  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  his  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  Neither  are  all 
of  the  remedies  needed  to  remove  ves- 
tiges of  a  dual  school  system. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  does  not  pretend 
to  protect  the  rights  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  a  neighborhood  school. 
School  assignments  are  not  limited  to 
walk-in  schools.  The  bill  merely  provides 
that  the  neighborhood  school  is  an  ap- 
propriate basis  for  pupil  assignments 
and  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
assignment  of  pupils  by  judicial  decrees 
or  otherwise.  It  does  not  prevent  but 
rather  authorizes  closing  neighborhood 
and  commimity  schools  and  grotesque 
gerrymandering  of  attendance  districts 
all  of  which  may  require  busing  of  pupils 
to  the  next  nearest  school. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  alternative  to 
assignment  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
neighborhood  schools.  The  alternative  Is 
assignment  on  the  basis  of  socioeconomic 
status.  Some  Members  of  Congress  may 
prefer  this  as  a  basis  for  assignment  and 
may  prefer  the  additional  excessive  bus- 
ing that  would  be  required  to  Implement 
assignments  on  this  basis.  But  this  is  not 
a  constitutional  question. 

Retximing  to  the  constitutional  issue, 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  has  purposely 
been  overlooked  is  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  long  and  consistently  distin- 
guished between  substantive  constitu- 
tional rights  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  question  of  remedies  which 
Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
and.  therefore,  to  repeal,  withdraw,  and 
modify  particular  remedies  available  to 
Federal  courts,  particularly  when  they 
are  sitting  as  courts  of  equity,  has  been 
exercised  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Republic  and  has  rarely  been  challenged. 
This  conclusion  was  stated,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  substantial  number  of  cita- 
tions, by  Prof.  Charles  Alan  Wright  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  the  course  of  hear- 
ings on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  transportation 
of  pupils.  He  also  observed  that  In  many 
of  the  cited  cases,  parties  were  asserting 
constitutionally  protected  rights.  Fur- 
thermore, former  Justice  Harlan  raised 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  "A  judi- 
cial remedy  for  the  vindication  of  a  Fed- 
eral constitutional  right  is  placed  by  the 
Constitution  itself  exclusively  in  Con- 
gress hands." 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  conclude  my 

remarks  on  the  substantive  oonstltu- 
tlonal  question  with  this  observation. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter  of  the  questions  raised.  The 
House  has  passed  this  bin.  In  the  mean- 
time, pressing  unfinished  business  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  unless  we  act  now, 
we  may  be  oonf  rented  with  the  necessity 
for  a  lame  duck  session  of  Congress. 

Our  problem  continues  to  be  one  of 
demonstrating  a  wUllncness  to  offer  a 
legislative  solution  to  the  problem — and 
before  the  general  elections  In  November. 
My  final  argument  to  illustrate  the  need 
for  legislation  to  curb  Judicial  and  bu- 
reaucratic abuses  of  power  relates  to 
some  of  the  sociological  and  psychological 
premises  underlying  the  massive  forced 
busing  programs  which  have  been  Im- 
posed on  the  people. 

In  this  connection,  there  Is  an  article 
In  the  summer.  1972,  Issue  of  the  Public 
Interest,  by  Prof.  David  J.  Armor,  in  the 
form  of  a  research  report  entitied  "The 
Evidence  on  Busing."  Professor  Armor  is 
a  noted  sociologist  who  specializes  in  re- 
search methods  and  social  projects  in- 
volving evaluations  of  the  effects  of  bus- 
ing on  black  studnts.  In  the  article  Dr. 
Armor  points  out: 

Pew  persons  .  .  .  know  of  the  role  played 
by  the  social  sciences  In  helping  to  sustain 
the  forces  behind  desegregatUta.  It  wotUd 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  busing  dilemmas  facing  so 
many  communities  today,  yet  wUhout  the 
legitimacy  p)roTlded  by  the  hundreds  of 
sociological  and  psychological  studies.  It 
would  be  hard  to  Imagine  how  the  changes 
we  are  witnessing  could  have  happened  so 
qulcUy.  .  .  . 

And  yet.  the  relation  between  social  science 
and  public  policy  contsltis  a  paradox  In  that 
the  conditions  for  adequate  research  are  often 
not  met  until  a  policy  is  in  effect,  while  the 
policy  Itself  often  cannot  be  justified  until 
supported  by  the  findings  of  science.  .  .  . 
P^rrthermore.  this  can  mean  that  later  evalu- 
ation research  of  a  social  action  program  may 
undo  the  very  premises  on  which  the  action 
Is  based  as  Is  the  case  somewhat  In  the 
Coleman  Report  on  the  effect  of  schools  on 
achievement. . . . 

In  short,  all  of  this  forced  busing  mad- 
ness has  been  a  case  of  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  The  conclusions  reached 
after  an  evaluation  of  data  on  the  effects 
of  busing  are  extremely  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  policy  Implications.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  explain  all  of  the  im- 
plications, but  merely  quote  certain  con- 
clusions with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  Senators  will  read  the  article. 

I  read  the  following  brief  excerpts 
from  the  article: 

The  most  serious  question  Is  ralaed  for 
mandatory  busing  (or  Induced  Integration) 
programs.  If  the  justification  for  mandatory 
busing  is  baaed  upon  aoi  integration  ptollcy 
model  like  the  one  we  have  tested  here,  then 
that  justification  has  to  be  called  into  ques- 
tion. The  data  do  not  support  the  model  on 
those  counts. 

Althou^  the  data  may  fall  to  support 
mandatory  busing  as  it  is  currently  justi- 
fied, these  findings  should  not  be  used  to  halt 
volimt&ry  busing  p>rograms. 

The  available  evidence  thus  Indicates  th&t 
busing  Is  not  an  effective  policy  Instrument 
for  raising  the  achievement  of  black  al^udents 
or  for  increasing  inter-racial  harmony. 

Declslona  must  be  based  upon  feeUngs  of 
the  black  community  as  well  as  the  white 


oomnumlty.  Many  Ubeiml  edueatoca  have 
been  so  Inteut  oo  aeUlug  Integration  to  re- 
luctant wblte  oocununltlM  tltat  tbay  risk  the 
danger  of  ignoring  the  opinion  of  the  black 
oofBBnuiJity. 

Tbm  avaUable  evMenoe  on  busing,  thiea, 
seems  to  lead  to  two  clear  policy  ooaotu- 
slona.  One  la  that  massive  mandatory  busing 
for  purposes  of  improving  student  achieve- 
ment and  Inter-radal  haimony  Is  not  effec- 
tive and  should  not  be  ctdofyted  at  this  time. 

With  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  we 
now  piTinsi  mf  tbli  oompUaatMl  matter,  we 
shall  IwpefuUy  be  In  a  better  position  to 
rtaslcn  effeotlve  public  education  pollclee  that 
are  known  In  advance  to  work  to  the  b«a*> 
fit  of  aa  Americans,  black  and  wtdte. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  findings 
leading  to  these  conclusions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

None  of  the  studies  were  able  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  integration  has  had 
an  effect  on  academic  achievement  as  meas- 
tured  by  standardized  tests.  ...  To  date  there 
is  no  published  report  of  any  strictly  educa- 
tional reform  which  has  been  proven  sub- 
stantially to  affect  academic  achievement; 
school  Integration  programs  are  no 
exception. 

In  the  METO  study,  we  found  that  there 
were  no  Increases  In  educational  or  occupa- 
tional aspiration  levels  for  bused  stu- 
dents. .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant decline  for  the  bused  students.  .  .  . 
The  control  panel  actually  Increased  its  col- 
lege aspirations  over  the  same  period. 

One  of  the  central  sociological  hypotheses 
In  the  integration  policy  model  is  that  Inte- 
gration should  reduce  racial  steretoypes.  In- 
crease tolerance,  and  generally  improve  race 
relations.  Needless  to  say,  we  were  quite  sur- 
prised wh*n  our  data  failed  to  verify  this 
axiom.  Our  surprise  was  Increased  substan- 
tially when  we  discovered  that.  In  fact,  the 
converse  appears  to  be  true. 

Integrated  schools  per  se  are  not  t^e  real 
issue;  if  schools  in  the  black  community 
provided  education  of  the  same  quality  eis 
those  In  white  oommunltlee,  blacks  would 
not  be  so  Interested  In  busing  programs.  In 
fact,  when  we  asked  students  In  the  MXTTO 
program  this  question,  almost  76  percent  said 
they  would  prefer  to  attend  their  own  oom- 
munliy  school  if  It  were  as  good  as  the  sub- 
urban school. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  these  few  quotations 
represent  anything  like  an  adequate  pres- 
entation of  Dr.  Armor't  views.  In  some 
respects,  the  views  expressed  In  his  article 
are  more  startling  than  is  indicated  by 
the  quotations  and  I  urge  Senators  to 
carefully  read  the  article. 

Professor  Armor  is  supported  in  his 
conclusions  by  a  massive  evaluation  of 
the  Coleman  report  conducted  at  Har- 
vard University  by  a  host  of  experts  in- 
cluding Fi'ederick  Mosteller,  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan.  Christopher  S.  Jencks, 
Thomas  P.  Pettigrew,  James  S.  Coleman, 
and  Professor  Armor,  to  name  a  few  of 
the  80  scholars  who  participated.  The 
papers  deriving  from  the  study  have  been 
published  in  a  book  entitled  "On  Equal- 
ity of  Educational  Opportunity,"  by 
Mosteller  and  Moynihan,  published  by 
Random  House.  Inc..  in  March  1972. 
Many  informative  articles  and  edltort£ds 
have  since  been  published  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  study.  I  have  yet  to  find  one 
which  rejects  Professor  Armor's  conclu- 
sions. 

One  of  the  psuticipants  in  the  study, 
scholar-journalist  Christopher  Jencks. 
has  recommended  a  vast  socialistic  over- 


haul of  our  economic  institutions  as  the 
only  way  to  get  equality.  "Hie  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star-News  editorialized  on 
this  and  related  views  of  Professor  Jencks 
In  an  editorial  of  Friday.  September  22, 
1972.  entitled  "Inequality  and  Schools." 

There  Is  nothing  particularly  novel  in 
the  recommended  economic  approach  to 
socialistic  equality.  It  is  a  basic  premise 
of  Marxist  socialism.  What  is  novel,  is 
that  this  Socialist  goal  can  be  imple- 
mented by  Federal  courts  under  existing 
-  concepts  of  equity  powers  in  Federal 
courts  and  with  powers  of  punishment 
for  failure  to  abide  by  court  decrees  in 
class  action  suits.  If  Congress  cannot 
limit  remedies  Imposed  by  Federal  courts 
in  equity  cases,  then  Congress  will  have 
legitimized  the  the  concept  of  unlimited 
discretionary  power  in  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary, We  -will  have  returned  to  the  Dark 
Ages  In  man's  cxjnttoulng  struggle  agtdnst 
the  enslaving  effects  of  royal  prerogative 
now  confronting  us  in  the  guise  of  xm- 
llmited  discretionary  powers  in  Federal 
judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  sum  up  by 
saying  that  our  public  school  systems  are 
in  an  imdesirable  state  of  confusion. 
TWs  confusion  is  a  direct  result  of  abuses 
of  power  by  the  Federal  judiciary  and 
Federal  bureaucrats  undertaking  to  im- 
plement a  sociological  hypothesis  which 
has  since  been  abandoned.  In  the  process 
of  testing  hjrpothesis  and  theories,  the 
courts  and  Federal  bureaiKrats  have 
used  ova  schools  and  our  schoolchildren 
as  guinea  pigs — white  and  black  alike, 
and  the  people  resent  it.  The  dehuman- 
izing effects  of  the  mechanized  and  com- 
puterized approaches  used  in  these  ex- 
periments should  give  every  thinking 
person  cause  for  profound  concern. 

The  U5.  Supreme  Court,  in  it*  saoood 
Brown  decision,  observed  with  particuter 
reference  to  remedies  thai,  traditionally, 
equity  has  been  cha«u3terlzed  by  a  prac- 
tical flexibility  in  shaping  its  remedies 
and  by  a  facility  for  adjusting  and  rec- 
ognizing pu^c  and  private  needs.  Who 
would  ever  have  th«i  imagined  that 
equity  powers  of  Federal  courts  would 
be  stretched  to  encompass  a  power  in 
the  State  to  conduct  sociological  and 
peychologicai  experiments  involving  mil- 
lions of  parents  and  schoolchildren  in 
the  United  States? 

If  we  were  to  read  the  Court  literally, 
the  language  would  imply  that  it  is  with- 
in the  power  of  Federal  courts,  sitting  to 
equity,  to  determine  and  Miforce  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  a  superior  claim 
of  the  State  to  control  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals in  our  society.  In  short,  it  would 
establish  the  premise  of  sodtihsm  plus 
means  of  achieving  it  by  use  of  the  coer- 
cive power  of  Federal  court  judgee  in 
class  actions  affecting  the  lives  of  liter- 
ally tens  of  mUlions  of  people. 

When  we  consider  also  that  UJS.  dis- 
trict courts  have  used  their  discretion- 
ary power  to  issue  mandatory  injunc- 
tions to  compel  local  public  ofBcials 
and  individuals  to  obey  under  threats  of 
trial  for  contempt  of  court  and  the  im- 
position of  confiscatory  fines  and  Im- 
prisonment without  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury,  we  can  begin  to  understand  the 
scope  of  the  usurpation  and  abuse  of 
judicial  powers.  We  can  begin  to  under- 
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stmd  also  how  far  U^.  district  courta 
hi.ve  departed  from  the  specific  caveats 
or  I  the  exercise  of  equity  powers  imposed 
b3  the  Supreme  Court  In  Brown  II,  where 
tt: e  Court  said:  "In  fashioning  and  effec- 
tiatlng  the  decrees,  the  courta  will  be 
e\  ided  by  equitable  principles,"  and  "the 
eierclse  of  traditional  attributes  of 
«ulty  power." 

U.S.  district  courts  have  not  been  In- 
hl  >lted  by  traditional  principles  of  eqiilty. 
Neither  have  the  courts  been  Inhibited 
b}  fundamental  considerations  respect- , 
iai  the  separation  of  power3  and  con- 
st tutional  structure  and  sdlocatlon  of 
p(  wers  in  our  government.  Neither  has 
tie  n.S.  Supreme  Court  seen  fit  to  In- 
hJ  olt  U.S.  district  court  Judges  in  th^ 
at  uses  and  excesses  in  the  exercise  of 
traditional  attributes  of  equity  power. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  evil  which 
m  list  be  remedied.  I  confess  that  the  bill 
d<  es  not  provide  adequate  relief.  Neither 
aia  I  s\ire  that  the  bill  will  pass,  but  I 
aia.  sure  that  the  American  people  have 
hibd  their  fill  of  judges  and  bureaucrats 
01  derlng  them  to  load  their  children  on 
bi  see  with  no  more  regard  for  their  feel- 
In  ss  and  welfare  than  if  they  were  chat- 
tes.  I  am  equally  certain  that  a  sub- 
stmtlal  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  demanding  that  this 
bl  1  be  voted  up  or  down  and  disposed  of 
oi  its  merits  before  the  elections  in 
November. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  Intended  to  ask 
Ml  lanimous  consent  that  certain  exhibits 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mottling  business,  until  10  a.m. 


\n  printed  In  the  Rkoko.  They  are  quite 
vc  luminous,  and  I  merely  am  going  to 
gi  re  the  bibliography,  for  the  purpose  of 
etabllng  any  person  researching  the 
qieation  to  refer  to  these  matters. 

Exhibit  1:  The  hearings  before  Sub- 
c<  mmittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji  cUdary,  House  of  Representatives,  92d 
C^ngTBflB,  2d  Session,  serial  No.  32.  part 

printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
ttw  Judiciary. 

Exhibit  2:  A  publication  entiUed  "Ttie 
Pi  iWlc  Interest,"  No.  28.  summer  1972. 

Sxtalblt  3 :  An  editorial  published  In  the 
Tnastalngton  Evening  Star  on  Friday, 
a*  ptember  22,  1972,  entitled  "Inequality 
aiid  Schools." 

Exhibit  4:  The  Supreme  Court  decl- 
sii)n  of  Mr.  Justice  Powell.  No.  A-250. 
Dimunond  against  Acree,  decided  Sep- 
tember 1.  1972. 

Exhibit  5:  A  pamphlet  entitled  "Con- 
st tutionallty  of  the  President's  Busing 
Pioposals,"  Robert  H.  Bork,  American 
a  iterprlse  Institute  for  Policy  Research. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  noml- 
m  tions,  were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
atB  by  Mr.  Leonsutl,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


KOXJUnVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

-As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
O  Beer  I  Mr.  Stkvbnsohj  laid  before  the 
S<nate  messages  from  the  President  of 
tfce  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nc  minations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
ai  propriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
pilnted  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Nos.  1226.  1227.  1228.  and  1229, 
which  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD  WAR  I  PENSION  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUI  (S.  3070)  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  World 
War  I  veterans  and  their  widows,  sub- 
ject to  $3,000  and  $4,200  annual  Income 
limitations;  to  provide  for  such  veter- 
ans a  certain  priority  in  entitlement  to 
hospitallzatian  and  medical  care:  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

■niat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "^brld 
War  I  Peoaton  Act  of  1972". 

Sxc.  2.  That   (a)    chapter  16  of  title  38. 
nnlted  States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding 
after  sectloa  507  a  new  aectton  as  foilows: 
"I  608.  Special  proviaUms  relating  to  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I  and  to  widow* 
and  children  of  veterans  of  Wodd 
War  I 

"(a)  The  amount  of  pension  to  which  any 
veteran  ot  World  War  I  Is  entitled  \inder 
section  521  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  title  and  the 
amount  of  penslocx  to  which  any  widow  of 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I  Is  entitled  under 
section  541  of  this  title  shall  he  Increased  by 
10  per  centum. 

"(b)  The  monthly  rate  payable  to  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I  under  section  631(d) 
for  regular  aid  and  attendance  shall  be  In- 
creaaed  by  816. 

"(c)  The  monthly  rate  payable  to  any 
veteran  of  World  War  I  under  section  521 
(e)  shall  be  increased  by  $6. 

"(d)  The  monthly  rate  to  which  any  cbUd 
or  children  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  is 
entitled  under  section  542  of  this  title  shall 
be  Increased  by  $8  in  the  case  of  one  child 
and  by  tl  for  each  additional  child." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  16  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code. 
la  amended  by  addliig  immediately  below 

"507.  Disappearance." 
the  foUowlng: 

"508.  Special  provisions  relating  to  veterans 
of  World  war  I  and  to  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  of  Wocid  War 
I.". 
Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
owe  a  great  debt  to  our  World  War  I 
veterans.  They  are  now  few  in  number 
and  up  in  age,  and  most  of  them  are 
living  on  a  fixed  income.  With  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  it  has  been  bard  for  them 
to  maintain  their  aoctistomed  standard 
of  living. 

Consequently,  I  sponsored  S.  3070  to 
provide  a  10 -percent  Increase  in  monthly 
pensions. 

lUs  bill,  S.  3470,  will  provide  increas- 
ed annual  income  llmltatk»is  equal  to 
that  provided  in  S.  4006.  and  will  amend 
title  38,  U.S.C.,  by  adding  a  new  section 
which  will  provide  to  a  World  War  1  vet- 
eran and  his  widow,  an  Increase  in 
montlily  pension  benefit  by  10  percent. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  I  faced 
many  problems  and  insurmountable  odds 
when  they  returned  to  these  shores  fol- 
lowing their  service.  Many  vetenms  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  going  back  to 
their  former  place  of  onployment  or 
even  finding  employment  in  those  trou- 
bled times.  There  were  no  laws  regarding 
preference  for  the  veteran  in  any  field. 
If  they  could  not  find  employment,  many 
were  forced  to  sell  apples  on  the  street. 
To  add  to  their  chaeTln,  they  lived 
through  the  depressii^is  which  often 
wiped  out  any  small  savings  or  business 
they  had. 

Many  veterans  of  World  War  I  were 
not  covered  by  social  security  benefits 
effective  January  1,  1937,  or  If  they  were 
covered,  the  wages  at  that  time  did  not 
provide  benefits  commensurate  wltb 
those  of  today's  standards.  Today,  they 
are  unfortunately  too  old  to  be  hired  in 
the  job  market  or  able  to  supplement 
their  meager  Income  with  salaries  or 
wages.  So.  increased  Income  limitations 
are  not  always  beneficial  to  these  older 
veterans. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  rising  cost  of 
living  and  Increased  need  for  medica- 
tion, they  need  greater  monthly  benefits 
to  enable  them  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. This  generation  of  American  citi- 
zens Is  too  proud  to  go  on  welfare  or  ac- 
cept public  charity;  however,  they  are 
very  appreciative  of  the  pension  they  re- 
ceive from  this  great  Nation,  and  look 
forward  to  this  pension  to  grant  them  ad- 
ditional benefits  so  they  may  live  their 
remaining  days  with  dignity. 

In  many  instances  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  were 
never  ciflorded  the  benefits  comparable 
to  those  provided  to  veterans  since  that 
time.  It  is  also  known  that  pension  bene- 
fits have  always  been  paid  according  to 
need,  but  many  of  these  older  veterans 
believe  they  were  entitled  to  additional 
benefits  comparable  to  those  provided 
veterans  of  later  wars.  Taking  all  evi- 
dence into  consideration,  this  could  be 
another  reason  for  increasing  benefits 
for  this  group  of  individuals. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  sponsor  S.  3070,  and  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  who  unanimously 
reported  this  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  age  of  to- 
day's World  War  I  veteran  is  77.5  years, 
and  there  are  now  less  than  1,400,000  vet- 
erans left  from  that  war;  however,  only 
about  half  of  these  draw  pensions.  We 
are  losing  them  at  a  rate  of  about  6,000 
I>er  year. 
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Estimates  based  on  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration statistics  show  the  first  full  yefu* 
cost  of  S.  3070  to  be  $109  million,  de- 
creasing gradually  to  $99.1  million  at  the 
end  of  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
S.  3070,  and  hope  it  receives  prompt  and 
favorable  attention. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Oode,  to  provide  for  a  special  addition  to 
the  pension  of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  to  the  pension  of  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  of  World  War  I." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MORATORIUM    ON    COAL    LEASING 
IN  MONTANA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  377)  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary moratorium  on  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  reluctantly 
accept  the  fact  that  there  is  small  likeli- 
hood of  a  comprehensive  surface  mining 
bill  this  session.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee  said  when  he  filed 
his  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  S.  630  on  FWday  last,  there  are 
two  very  different  bills  pending  before 
the  Congress.  TLB..  6482  which  was  passed 
last  night  by  the  House  differs  vastly 
from  S.  630  and  its  various  amendments. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  filed  separate  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  House  bill  (HJl.  6482)  In 
which  he  carefiilly  and  realistically  set 
forth  the  types  of  problems  whlrti  he  sees 
with  the  legislation.  I  share  his  concern 
that  any  legislation  must  be  broad 
enough  to  be  applied  across  the  entire 
sweep  of  the  Nation. 

On  the  Senate  side,  I  had  hoped,  until 
the  last  several  days,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  mark  up  S.  630,  adding  amend- 
ments which  Senator  Jackson,  Senator 
MrrcALF,  and  I  had  proposed  in  July.  I 
have  received  wires  from  environmental 
groups  which  would  support  this,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

Auiiu»t  2,  1972. 
Senator  Fbank  Moss, 
Senate  Ojflee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  bill  on  strip  mining  with  the  proposed 
amendments  of  Senator  Jackson  and  the 
Interior  (Committee  staff  would  go  far  toward 
correcting  the  seriotis  problems  associated 
with  surface  mining.  We  urge  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  press  forward  and  to  report  out 
the  bill  as  amenoeo. 

Very  truly  youra, 

PXRS  BOBBKLU, 

Eaatem     Representative,     Sierra     Club, 
Washington. 


San  FKANCiaoo,  Oauf., 

AuffUt  3.  1972. 
Senator  FaAmc  Moos, 
Senate  Office  BuHdtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Senator  Moee:  Sierra  Olub  commends 
you  for  proposing  amendments  to  Interior 
Subcommittee  strip-mining  legislation.  We 
support  additions  together  with  ccanmlttee 
staff  recommending  contour  mining  ban  to 
vastly  strengthen  conmilttee  print.  We 
strongly  urge  quick  committee  adoption  of 
package. 

ItdOHAIL  MOO.  LOSKST, 

Executive  Director,  Sierra  Club. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  addition, 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Jordan, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  has  worked  valiantly  beside 
me  for  many  months  on  this  legislation 
has  received  from  the  sulmlnistratlon  a 
letter  of  support  for  S.  630,  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  several  amendments 
which  are  well  taken  and  should  be  con- 
sidered by  our  committee. 

Consistent  with  the  amendments 
which  I  offered  in  July  to  S.  630  I  have 
prepared  further  amendments  which  I 
am  ready  to  offer  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  However,  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  and  the  apparent  impass 
which  we  face  between  the  House  version 
and  the  still  emerging  version  on  the 
Senate  side,  such  action  would  appear  to 
be  a  hollow  gesture  and  would  achieve 
nothing  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Surface  mining  legislation  appears  to  be 
doomed  in  this  session  for  many  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  obvious  and 
fundamental  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  should 
not  be  expected  to  mark  up  and  finish 
the  work  of  the  Interior  Committee  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  also  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  there  are  many  new 
concepts  embodied  in  the  chairman's 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  deserve  careful  consideration 
and  detailed  analysis — that  such  consid- 
eration and  analysis  demands  further 
committee  hearings  and  discussions  and 
that  we  have  nm  out  of  time. 

State  officials  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee charged  with  supervising  recla- 
mation efforts  in  their  States  told  me 
when  I  visited  them  in  February  of  this 
year  that  they  needed  assistance  in  tech- 
niques of  reclamation  and  particularly 
In  Federal  assistance  in  enforcing  exist- 
ing laws.  It  appears  unlikely  that  this 
Congress  will  be  able  to  do  that.  Western- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  have  viewed  Ap- 
palachia  with  dismay  and  plead  with 
members  of  their  delegations  to  halt 
pending  coal  operations  in  the  West  until 
a  carefully  orchestrated  plan  involving  a 
thorough  study  of  the  land  ownership 
pattern,  natural  resources,  water  and 
land  uses  and  the  sociological  and  eco- 
nomical impact  of  the  proposed  gar- 
gantuan mining  development  operations 
can  be  completed. 

To  that  end.  Senator  Mbtcalf.  Senator 
MANsnsLD,  Senator  BmuticK,  and  I  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  urging  the 
Secretary  to  suspend  coal  mining  ac- 
tivities on  Federal  Itmds — comprising 
nearly  50  percent  or  more  of  the  coal 
lands  of  the  West — until  such  time  as 


the  Congress  has  completed  action  on 
surfsuse  mining  legislation.  A  modified 
version  of  that  resolution  was  reported 
from  the  Interior  Committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  6.  This  resolution  states 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Federal 
leasing  be  held  in  abeyance  in  Mon- 
tana for  a  period  of  1  year,  or  until  we 
enact  appropriate  legislation  to  control 
surface  mining.  I  eamestiy  urge  your 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  need  for  this  resolution  presses 
especially  upon  my  colleagues  from  Mon- 
tana. If  the  power  developments  proceed 
as  planned  in  Montana  they  face  a  popu- 
laticm  increase  during  the  next  15  years 
of  another  280,000  to  912,000  and  the 
population  of  the  entire  State  was  only 
694,409  in  the  1970  census. 

The  House  bill  does  not  take  effect  lor 
6  months. 

Montana  needs  time  for  a  study  and 
planning  of  these  population  problems 
alone.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
authority  to  do  all  that  we  ask  him  to  do 
by  this  resolution.  The  added  impetus  is 
simply  that  the  Senate  urges  him  to  do 
it.  Now. 

The  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  de- 
clares that  going  slow  is  not  enough  and 
that  withdrawal  of  the  lands  involved 
and  suspension  of  activities  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  lands  until  ^ipropriate 
planlnng  and  l(xig-range  studies  can  take 
place  Including  a  study  of  the  landown- 
ershlp,  natural  resources,  water  and  land 
uses,  and  the  sociological  and  economical 
impact  of  the  mining  activity  on  the  total 
community. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  for  a  tem- 
porary moratorium  on  coal  leasing  ac- 
tivities in  the  State  of  Montana.  I  would 
further  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  entitied  "Great  Coal 
Rush — Will  It  Rave«e  Montana's  Land?" 
which  I  entered  in  the  Ricord  October 
5,  1972,  be  reprinted  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks. It  is  an  excellent  article  and  states 
the  problems  facing  the  residents  of 
Montana  most  eloquently  and  succincUy. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccoao 
as  follows : 

SuxTACX   MnrnTO   Rsclamation    akb 

RZGITUkTXOK 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  President,  for  over  a  year 
and  a  half  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  my  subcommittee  on 
minerals,  materials,  and  fuels,  in  particular, 
have  been  wrestling  with  the  problems  of 
surface  tnining  regulation. 

Ten  bills  were  introduced  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  has  now  produced 
four  committee  prints  representing  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  subcommittee  member- 
ship an<i  that  of  the  chairman.  Even  at  this 
late  date  in  the  session  we  e^re  still  seeking 
the  best  solution  to  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated problem  and  we  are  urgently,  ac- 
tively and  most  sincerely  working  toward  a 
bill  which  will  protect  the  environment  and 
aUow  us  to  obtain  the  minerals  nee  weary 
to  the  operation  of  our  society. 

The  need  for  legislation  la  clearly  illus- 
trated in  a  newspaper  story  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  September  29.  using  the 
State  of  Montana  as  the  stage  upon  which 
the  drama  of  control  of  surface  mining  Is 
now  focused.  I  ask  \inanlmous  consent  that 
the  story  be  printed  In  the  Rcooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
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onl«r«<l  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Bxcosd,  u  fol- 
lows: 

a«XAT  Coal  Rttbb:  Wnx  It  Ravaoi 
Montaxa'b  Laitd? 
(By  Joan  Sweeney) 

SOME  BAKCBXIS  BATTXS  TO  SAW  BAKCX  SXTT 
LAW   rAVOXS    MtNIMQ    COMPAI<nXS 

SAJirr  CsxEK,  Mont. — Thirty  miles  from 
Custer's  Last  Stand,  rancher  John  T.  Red- 
ding Is  staging  one  of  his  own  to  keep  the 
Isolated,  unpredictable  land  he  has  worked 
for  the  p>ast  60  years. 

Lawyers  tell  him  his  stand  Is  as  fatlle  as 
Ouster's. 

His  land  lies  In  the  path  of  the  great 
ooal  rush  that  has  swept  eastern  Montana, 
a  sparsely  pop\Uat«d  area  where  skies  are 
breathtaklngly  blue  and  water  is  precious. 

The  region  Is  In  danger  of  having  its  re- 
laxed, rural  way  of  life  altered  drastleally  by 
ooal  strip  mining  and  proposed  power  proj- 
ects to  supply  electricity  not  only  for  the 
area  but  for  states  ss  far  away  as  Mlsso\m 
and  Iowa. 

At  Sarpy  Creek.  Westmoreland  Resources 
wants  to  strip-mine  Reddlng's  land,  for  the 
low-sulphur  coal  beneath  It. 
LAW  ON  rrs  sax 

And  Westmoreland  has  Montana  law  on 
Its  side. 

Redding,  like  many  other  ranchers  and 
farmers  In  eastern  Montana,  owns  only  the 
surtaoe.  At  Sarpy  Creek,  the  Crow  Indians 
hold  the  mineral  rights  and  have  leased  30,- 
879  acres  to  Westmoreland. 

Under  Montana  law,  private  mining  com- 
panies can  seize  the  surface  land  through 
condemnation  iX  the  owner  will  not  sell. 

Redding  was  13  years  old  back  In  1916 
when  he  and  his  family  walked  miles 
through  snow,  3  and  3  feet  deep,  to  reach 
their  homestead. 

Through  good  years  and  bad.  through 
deadly  winters  and  even  deadlier  drought. 
Redding  stuck  it  out.  During  the  depression, 
be  watched  as  his  neighbors  abandoned  their 
parched  land  for  the  greener  fields  of  Wash- 
Ingttm  and  Oregon,  but  he  stayed. 

WANTS   TO    CONTINUE 

He  still  wants  to  stay,  but  he  says  West- 
moreland's agents  have  told  him  to  sell  at 
Its  price  or  have  his  land  condemned.  So 
far  he  has  refused. 

■They  said.  'If  you  dont  take  this  offer, 
we  win  take  you  to  court,  condem^n  you  and 
you  wont  have  anything,'  "  Reddlng's  son. 
John  R..  said  bitterly. 

Westmoreland  does  not  want  all  of  his 
land,  but  Redding  said  hel^uld  be  left  with 
only  hilltops  and  no  water. 

Lawyers  that  the  Reddlngs  consulted  ad- 
vised them  to  sell.  Some  of  their  neighbors, 
like  Merle  Cox,  already  have. 

Cox  is  a  tacitvim  bachelor,  seemingly  emo- 


tlonless,  his  face  weathered  by  23  years  on 
his  ranch.  "They  said  If  I  didn't  sell  they'd 
condemn  It  and  take  it.  so  I  went  and  seen 
a  lawyer.  He  said  they  coxUd  do  It.  It  looked 
like  selling  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do," 
Cox  said. 

Montana  law,  written  before  statehood 
when  mining  was  the  territory's  only  Indus- 
try, gives  private  companies  holding  the 
mineral  rights  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
to  condemn  the  surface  lands.  The  1961 
Montana  legislature  expanded  the  law  to 
Include  strip  mining. 

A  compcuiy  can  bring  action  In  state  dis- 
trict court  to  condemn  a  piece  of  land,  and 
the  Judge  then  appoints  three  commission- 
ers to  assess  the  damages  to  be  paid  the 
owner. 

John  W.  Northey,  deputy  Montana  at- 
torney general,  said  It  had  never  been  de- 
termined   by    the    state's    Surreme    Court 


whether  the  mining  company  must  pay  the 
value  of  the  land  or  merely  for  damage  to  it. 

When  the  U.S.  governnxent  opened  eaatern 
Montana  land  to  homesteaders,  it  generally 
retained  the  mineral  rights.  The  Indians,  the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  and  the  state 
also  own  mineral  rights  to  extensive  tracts. 

The  homesteaders  knew  when  they  claimed 
the  land  that  they  did  not  own  mineral 
rlgh«U. 

"At  that  time,  I  don't  think  anybody  ever 
heard  of  strip  mining,"  the  younger  Redding 
said.  "If  there  was  going  to  be  mining,  it 
would  be  undergrovmd,  and  it  didn't  worry 
them." 

A  spokesman  for  Westmoreland  head- 
quarters in  Billings  declined  to  'discuss  the 
firm's  present  or  future  operations. 

POU.X7TIOM    LAWS 

Some  ottier  mining  officials  believe  that 
the  only  reason  the  ranchers  refuse  to  sell  is 
to  try  to  extract  a  higher  price  for  their 
land.  And  it  is  true  that,  although  some 
ranchers  see  strip  mining  as  destroying  their 
way  of  life,  others  are  haippy  to  sell. 

The  national  energy  shortage.  p<^lutlon 
laws  banning  high  sulfur  fuels  and  new  tech- 
nology have  combined  to  suddenly  make 
western  coal,  which  is  low  in  sulfur,  sodium 
and  ash.  highly  attractive.  Also  Important 
is  its  vast  quantity — an  estimated  1.4fi  tril- 
lion tons  within  6.000  feet  of  the  surface  In 
the  Fort  Union  formation  of  Eastern  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  and  the  western  Dakotas 
alone. 

Economics  dictates  that  this  coal,  which 
lies  in  thick  seams  relatively  near  the  stir- 
face,  should  be  removed  by  the  cheaper 
method  of  strip  mining,  which  uses  giant 
shovels  that  can  gulp  114  cubic  yards  of 
earth  with  one  bite. 

Opponents  fear  the  mining  could  trigger 
an  environmental  crisis. 

DAMS    PBOPOSKD 

They  say  that  not  only  would  strip  min- 
ing chew  i^>  land  now  devoted  to  agriculture, 
the  area's  present  economic  mainstay,  but 
that  proposed  energy  plants  with  their  enor- 
mous needs  for  water  could  stymie  other  in- 
dustrial and  agrlculttiral  development  In  the 
semlarld  area.  An  Environmental  Defense 
Pund  study  calculates  that  the  mecoi  annual 
fiow  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  main  river,  could 
be  reduced  as  much  as  81%  by  such  plants' 
needs.  And  In  dry  years,  the  river's  flow  Is 
only  half  of  its  average. 

To  supply  enough  water  for  the  plants, 
the  Bweau  of  Reclamation  propoeed  dam- 
ming the  Yellowstone,  building  as  many  as 
nine  reservoirs,  and  constructing  an  exten- 
sive network  of  large  aqueducts. 

"The  Yellowstone  River  Is  an  exceptional 
trout  fishery  and  the  only  major  uncontrolled 
river  In  Montana,"  said  James  Posewltz  of 
the  Montana  Pish  and  Oame  Department. 
"One  of  the  major  Issues  Is  going  to  be 
whether  we  dam  the  Yellowstone." 
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The  North  Centr^  Power  Study,  a  Joint 
project  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  some  36  utilities,  propoeed  43  mine 
mouth,  coal-bumlng  power  plants — 31  In 
eastern  Montana.  15  In  Wyoming  (which 
would  require  Montana  water) ,  four  in 
southeastern  North  Dakota  and  one  small 
plant  In  both  South  Dakota  and  Colorado. 

The  plants  would  produce  63,000  mega- 
watts of  power. 

Even  \>  ith  the  coal's  low  sulfur  content  and 
propoeed  federal  standards  for  such  plants, 
they  would  still  produce  approximately  3.1 
million  tens  of  sxOfur  dioxide  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  EDP  study. 

"This  material  wUl,  in  t\im,  yield  an  as  yet 
tinspeclfled  mixture  of  sulfxirous  and  sul- 
furic acids  to  be  deposited  downwind  on 
farmland  and  communities,"  the  study 
added. 


It  calculated  the  plants  would  produce 
anywhere  from  94,600  to  787,600  tons  of  fiy 
ash  a  yesu*  and  as  much  as  1.87  million  tons 
of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

The  prevailing  wind  most  llksly  would 
carry  the  pollution  eastward  across  the  wheat 
flelds  and  prairies  toward  the  Black  HlUs. 

"The  Black  HUls — they'll  be  black,  black 
with  soot,"  said  Rep.  George  Darrow,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Montana  Hovise  of  Representatives, 
the  chairman  of  the  state's  Environmental 
Quality  Council  and  a  geologist. 

Montana  Power  is  constructing  two  350- 
megawatt  units  at  Colstrip,  Mont.,  where  its 
sutwidlary.  Western  Energy,  is  strip-mining. 
It  is  using  the  first  of  the  proposed  mine 
mouth  plants. 

An  alternative  to  these  plants,  which  some 
consider  obsolete  and  InefDclent,  is  gasifica- 
tion plants  that  turn  the  ooal  into  synthetic 
pipeline  gas.  Steam  generators  convert  only 
30-40%  of  the  coal's  energy  Into  electricity 
while  gasification  has  a  60%  efficiency  rate. 
Possible  pollution  from  gasification  plants 
includes  sulfur  compounds,  ammonia,  hy- 
drogen cyanide  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

PLANTS    PLANNXS 

Two  gasification  plants  are  under  consid- 
eration for  Dawson  Oouikty,  one  near  Hardin 
and  another  near  Sarpy  Creek,  all  in  south- 
eastern Montana. 

Another  poeslblllty,  given  additional  tech- 
nology development,  is  multlproduct  com- 
plexes that  produce  eleetrlclty,  liquid  and 
gas  fuels  and  petrochemicals.  'Their  ooal  and 
water  demands  would  be  encxmous. 

It  is  the  multlproducts  complexes  that 
could  touch  off  a  population  explosion.  A 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  memo  estimated  the 
area's  peculation  could  Increase  during  the 
next  15  years  by  another  360,000  to  913,000 
persons.  The  population  of  the  entire  state 
was  only  694,409  in  the  1970  censiu. 

The  amount  of  strip  mining  already  under 
way  is  small — primarily  in  the  Decker  Blrney 
area  and  near  Colstrip  where  both  Western 
Eiiergy  and  Peabody  Coal  Co.  have  pita — but 
It  Is  expected  to  mushroom  In  the  next  few 
years. 

Most  of  the  coal  is  shipped  out  of  state, 
sometimes  a  long  way  out.  Burlington  North- 
em  recently  transported  20.000  tons  of  coal 
1.730  miles  from  Colstrip  to  a  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  plant. 

State  Lands  Commissioner  Ted  Schwinden 
said,  "This  represents  a  continuation  of  what 
has  been  the  traditional  history  of  Mon- 
tana— exploitation  of  its  resources  with  a 
minimum  of  economic  benefit  to  the  state. 

"We  are  left  with  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  the  resource  Is  gone  forever." 

Strip  mining  la  not  new  to  Montana.  In 
1033,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  (now 
Burlington  Northern)  began  strip-mining 
coal  for  its  steam  locomotives  at  Colstrip 
and  continued  until  1958. 

PLANNINO   USOEO 

South  of  OolBtrtip,  the  old  NP  spoils  banks 
still  rise  like  giant  l\unps  of  white  dough, 
arid  and  eroded,  against  the  blue  £ky.  Only 
occasional  tufts  of  weeds  decorate  them. 
Some  fear  these  are  a  harbinger  of  eastern 
Montana's  future  landscape. 

Rep.  Darrow  believes  the  coal  development 
"has  to  be  done  with  far  more  tidvance  plan- 
ning and  forethought"  than  there  has  been. 

'"ITie  mining  could  be  aooompllshed  with 
a  minimni  amount  of  land  disruption,"  he 
said.  "We  don't  need  to  open  up  a  dozen 
mines  slm\iltaneously  and  have  scattered 
fragmented  exploitation." 

Only  now  is  some  effort  beginning  toward 
finding  answers  and  toward  planning  for 
what  most  regard  as  the  Inevitable. 

TASK   POKCE   rOMCKO 

Mrs.  John  Croas  of  Olendlve  tt^d  a  meeting 
of  the  Economic  Development  Assn.  of  East- 
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em  Montana:  "Kvsnts  are  happenln*  so  fast 
tuat  few  Montanans  fuUy  reslize  what  ef- 
fect the  so-called  ooal  development  Is  going 
to  have  on  their  lives  and  on  tiielr  envlron- 
jnent.  We  will  soon  be  In  the  position  of  lock- 
ing the  bam  aftw  the  horse  is  stolen." 

A  task  force  of  state  agencies  was  recently 
fonned  to  provide  comprehensive  i^annlng 
tbst  would  oonstder  social,  economic  and 
environmental  factors. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  mean- 
while, is  delaying  aoUon  on  lease  applications. 

"Why  lease  further  areas  when  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  doing?"  one  Bureau  offi- 
cial in  Billings  said. 

No  such  concern  is  expressed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  which  has  granted  leases 
and  options  on  nearly  600,000  acres  of  Crow 
and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  land  in  East- 
era  Montana. 

M.  W.  Babby,  Indian  Affairs  assistant  area 
director  In  BlUlngs.  indicated  he  feared  that 
unless  the  coal  was  exploited  now  It  would 
become  valueless  when  new  energy  sources 
were  found. 

"We  are  going  ahead  and  leasing  It,"  he 
said.  "It  is  an  asset,  and  there  are  indications 
coal  will  be  a  salable  product  for  only  a  few 
years." 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office  report 
noted  that  the  BIA  takes  the  poeitlon  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act  does  not  ap- 
ply to  Indian  lands  and  environmental  im- 
pact statements  are  not  required  for  coal  ex- 
ploration and  mining  projects. 

The  report  criticized  both  the  BLM  and 
the  BIA  for  failing  to  comply  with  Interior 
Department  and  environmental  regulations 
for  coal  leasing  and  reclamation. 

Perhaps  the  biggeet  question  is  whether 
the  land  can  be  reolaimed  at  all  without 
constant  and  endless  care  and  fertlllwttlnn. 

Optimists  point  to  the  ejq>erlnient  of 
Richard  L.  Hoddar  of  the  Montana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  financed  by  West- 
em  Energy  at  its  Colstrip  mine.  He  is  study- 
ing various  combinations  of  contouring,  sur- 
face shaping,  fertilizing  and  vegetation. 

Hodder  believes  strip  mining  and  reclama- 
tion can  be  one  continuous  process.  In  his 
method,  when  earth  Is  removed  to  get  at  coal, 
it  Is  used  to  fill  any  adjacent  hole  where  a 
vein  already  has  been  mined.  The  spoil  ban.ks 
are  then  contoured,  fertilized  and  planted 
as  part  of  the  reclamation  project. 

"I  think  reclamation  is  very  possible  over 
the  long  haul,"  he  said.  "Certainly  I  have 
demonstrated  that  It  Is  on  the  short  haul  .  .  . 
I  think  the  potential  is  very  great  for  pro- 
ducing more  than  what  the  area  produced 
prevloiu  to  mining." 

But  a  rancher  In  the  area  said,  "With  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  they  are  spreading  on,  I 
could  grow  grass  on  a  roof." 

Hodder  said,  "We  are  trying  to  reproduce  a 
country  similar  to  what  Is  here  now — not 
the  fiat-topped  buttee — but  less  high  highs 
rounded  In  such  a  liregtUar  fashion  that  they 
will  fit  into  the  natural  landscape." 

Hodder  warned  that  reclamation  work  had 
to  start  before  extraction  did  and  continue 
slmultaiteously.  Core  samples  must  be  ana- 
lyzed to  determine  whether  topsoil  should  be 
stockpiled  and  what  kind  of  vegetation  will 
grow  best  on  it. 

The  Burlington  Northern  has  begun  re- 
claiming the  old  NP  spoil  banks  at  Colstrip 
and  estimates  it  will  cost  •!  million  for  one 
thousand  acres — tl  ,000  an  acre. 

Montana  law  required  that  companies  post 
bonds  to  guarantee  reclamation.  But  North- 
ey said  the  maximum  limit  is  $600  an  acre, 
'nils  could  be  less  than  the  coat  of  reclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  now  ap- 
pears there  is  little  possibility  of  Senate 
action  on  surface  mining  legislation  be- 
fore adjournment.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
act  on  the  surface  mining  measure  this 


year,  I  call  upon  the  leadership  to  mak.e 
the  consideration  of  such  legislation  the 
No.  1  priority  of  the  93d  Congress. 

I  pledge  to  you.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials 
and  Fuels  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  a  strong  balanced 
measure  by  March  1  of  next  year.  H.R. 
6482,  S.  63,  and  the  Jackaon  amendment 
give  an  excellent  basis  upon  which  to 
begin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  with 
great  interest  and  I  recognize  he  is  ac- 
curate in  Ills  analysis  of  the  current  situ- 
ation on  surface  mining  legislation.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  take  the  initia- 
tive in  adopting  strong  surface  mining 
legislation  this  year.  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  in 
reporting  the  resolution  which  would 
place  a  temporary  moratorium  on  coal 
leasing  and  development  on  public  lands 
in  Montana. 

The  issue  of  surface  mining  and  the 
consequences  associated  with  this  method 
has  created  a  most  difficult  problem  in 
the  West.  Because  of  projected  power 
shortages,  many  interests  see  develop- 
ment of  these  vast  coal  deposits  as  new, 
untapped  sources  of  energy.  This  must  be 
approached  cautiously.  I  believe  too  little 
attention  is  being  given  to  conservation 
of  our  energy  sources.  Commercial  explo- 
ration of  these  coal  resources  in  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  and  other 
neighboring  States  without  appropriate 
controls  can  lecMl  to  ultimate  disaster  far 
exceeding  anything  experienced  in 
Appal  achla. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
this  issue  In  recent  months  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
the  Interests  of  my  State  can  be  fully 
protected  Is  to  adopt  an  absolute  mora- 
torium on  all  new  strip  mining  on  Fed- 
eral lands  imtll  such  time  as  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  developers  have 
and  will  use  appropriate  technology  to 
achieve  necessary  reclamation  of  these 
mined  lands  for  future  generations.  Such 
a  moratorium  is  necessary  in  view  of  the 
inability  of  the  Congress,  the  Executive, 
and  the  individual  States  to  adopt  appro- 
priate safeguards. 

I  believe  the  various  Federal  agencies 
Involved  in  administering  the  vast  acre- 
age of  Federal  lands  in  the  West  have 
been  derelict  in  refusing  to  issue  regula- 
tions governing  surface  mining.  These 
agencies  were  put  on  notice  some  2  years 
ago  but,  to  date,  they  have  offered  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  constructive  programs. 
The  Congress  has  addressed  itself  to  this 
situation  but,  because  of  the  very  serious 
conflicts  between  industry  and  environ- 
mental interests,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  muster  sufficient  support.  It  is  an  is- 
sue that  must  be  given  a  position  of  pri- 
ority in  the  93d  Congress. 

I  also  believe  that  the  individual  State 
legislatures  are  going  to  have  to  address 
themselves  to  this  issue.  In  the  State  of 
Montana,  large  coal  development  com- 
panies are  acquiring  surface  rights  with- 
out concern  for  the  individual.  The  land- 
owner is  forced  to  accept  the  offered 
price   because   ot    State   laws.   Private 


companies  holding  mineral  rights  have 
the  power  of  eminent  domain.  A  large 
portion  of  eastern  Montana  was  settled 
under  the  Homestead  Act.  At  the  time 
the  United  States  patented  land  to 
homesteaders,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
was  not  contemplated  that  these  lands 
would  be  subjected  to  strip  mining. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  Individual 
rights.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  ranchers 
and  farmers  of  eastern  Montana  forced 
off  their  land  In  the  name  of  coal  devel- 
opment which  would  leave  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  an  ugly  eyesore  to 
plague  future  generations.  We  sym- 
pathize with  the  most  difficult  situation 
facing  our  friends  in  Appalachia  who  live 
with  the  disastrous  effects  of  uncon- 
trolled strip  mining.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  this  part  of  our  Nation 
is  given  all  possible  support  In  its  efforts 
to  redevelop. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend as  strongly  as  I  can  the  need  for  a 
total  ban  on  all  new  strip  mining  on 
Federal  lands  until  we  have  a  satisfac- 
tory program  of  reclamation.  I  believe 
that  new  laws  governing  reclamation  of 
mined  lands  should  not  only  apply  to 
Federal  leases  but  also  to  any  private 
lands  from  which  coal  or  other  minersds 
enter  Interstate  commerce.  I  am  as  in- 
terested in  the  economic  development 
of  Montana  as  any  resident  of  the  State 
but  I  certainly  am  opposed  to  uncon- 
trolled destruction  of  the  land.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  ultimate  benefit 
from  the  proposed  mining  power  genera- 
tion program  will  not  be  in  Montana. 
Power  generation  is  designed  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  the  urban 
areas  far  away  from  eastern  Montana 

I  have  discussed  this  Issue  many  time* 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Lu  Mitcalf. 
whom  I  know  shares  my  concern  as  a 
major  proponent  of  strong  surface  min- 
ing legislation.  I  waait  to  go  on  record 
today  stating  that  Congress  will  hear 
more  on  this  subject  from  the  Senators 
from  Montana  In  1973^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  377)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exercise  hU 
authority  under  existing  law  and  withdraw 
temporarUy  from  prospecting  and  explora- 
tion, lease,  or  other  disposal  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  deposits  of  coal  owned  by 
the  United  SUtes  In  the  State  of  Montana 
which  can  only  be  mined  by  surface  mining 
methods,  suspend  pending  applications  for 
coal  permits  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1930  (30  VB.C.  309),  suspend  aU  coal  leases 
for  surface  mine  operations  not  In  ootuai 
production,  or  In  diligent  prosecution  lead- 
ing toward  production,  for  a  period  of  one 
year  from  the  effective  date  hereof,  or  untU 
Congress  enacts  legislation  for  the  control 
of  surface  mining  prior  to  the  explraitlon  of 
such  one  year  period. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMERICAN-MEXICAN  BOUNDARY 
TREATY  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  proceecled  to  consider  the 
bill  fH.R.  15461)  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  November  23,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Porel^ 
Relations  with  an  amendment  on  page 
6.  after  line  19,  strike  out: 

Sec.  100.  Por  purpose*  of  ch&ptcr  1  of  th« 
IntcrruJ  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any  property 
or  business  or  Interest  therein,  located  in  the 
SAme  general  area  a*  the  property  acquired 
by  purchAW  or  condemnation  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  101  of  thU  title  shall 
be  treated  aa  property  similar  or  related  In 
aervloe  or  use  to  the  property  so  acquired. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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SALE  OF  CERTAIN  RESER 
MINERAL  INTERESTS 

The  blU  fH-R.  10556)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved 
mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  land  in  Georgia  to 
Th*m£is  A.  Bulso.  the  record  owner  oi 
the  surface  thereof,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  at  this 
time. 


HOHOKAM  PIMA  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onH.R.  8756. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  8756,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Hohokam  Pima  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Snaketown  Archaeological  Site,  Ariz., 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  cohsiSeration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  On 
October  9,  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee reported  an  identical  bill,  S.  1927. 
Calendar  No.  1225.  This  bill  Is  Identical 


in  every  way  to  the  provisions  of  UM. 
8756.  TTierefore.  in  order  to  send  this 
measure  to  the  White  House,  I  move  the 
passage  of  H.R.  8756. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reftding  and  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8756)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  axui 
passed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1927  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  S.  1927  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  3342.  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLE 
rV  OP  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  agreed  to.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  all  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  unan- 
imous-consent request  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

UNANIMOTTB-CONSEfTT    AgREXMXKT 

Ordered,  That  when  and  If  S.  3342  or  Its 
House  passed  counterpart  HR.  11031  Is 
brought  before  the  Senate,  debate  on  the 
Brooke  amendment  shall  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  and  debate  on  any  other  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  Provided,  That  In 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  blU  Is  in  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
la  oppoBltton  thereto  ahaU  be  controUed  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Prvided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  bill  shaU  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed.  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  frran 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  diirlng  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

PaooaAM  RxQunxMZNTs   roB  AKTAacnc 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Direotor  of  the 
National  Science  P\>undatlon  submitting  a 
table  showing  the  reprogramlng  require- 
ments for  Antarctic  Research  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriatlona, 

Dispoa4L  or  SvxPLus  Pidirai,  PaopiaTT 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cover- 
ing the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  real  prop- 
erty for  park  and  recreation  purposes  (with 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS   OF  OOMMTTTEaB 

The  following  rep<M:ts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  ISr.  FANIHN  (for  Mr.  LoMo),  from  the 
Ck)mmlttee  on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJi.  1467.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  personal 
exemptions  In  the  case  of  American  Samoans 
(Kept.  No.  93-1290). 

By  Mr.  McCLEXIiAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendment: 

HJl.  17034.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1297) . 

By  Mr.  MAONU80N,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  103S4.  An  act  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  recrea- 
tional development  and  for  the  protection 
of  natural  resources  at  fish  and  wildlife 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (Rept.  No.  93-1291). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

8.  4039.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  90-563 
oonceming  an  international  center  for  sites 
for  chanceries  for  foreign  embassies  (Rept. 
No.  93-1393) .  

By  Mr.  HABRT  F.  BTRD.  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  14911.  An  act  to  amend  title*  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  In  a  missing 
status  to  accumulate  leave  without  limita- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1294). 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Dlatrlct  of  Coltmnbla,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  16966.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1966  to 
increase  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revisions 
in  the  retirement  benefits  of  public  school 
teachers  and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No. 
93-1296).  

By  Mr.  BENNSriT.  from  the  Oonmiittee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  16810.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  publ&  debt  limit  and 
to  place  a  limitation  on  expendlt\u«s  and  net 
lending  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973  (Rept.  No.  93-1293),  together  with  mi- 
nority views. 

By  Mr.  HARRT  F.  BTRD.  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without 
amendment : 

S.  3237.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1396) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Frank  H.  Freedman,  of  Masaaehuaetts,  to 
be  a  VS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts; 

Heman  O.  Pesquera.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
n.S.  district  judge  for  the  diatriet  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

Donald  D.  Foraht,  of  Florida,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida; 

Joseph  L.  Tauro.  of  Maaoachusetts,  to  be 
a  UjS.  district  judge  for  the  district  ctf 
Masaacbusetts; 

H.  Emory  Wldener,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  tJJB.  circuit  judge,  fourth  circuit; 

Kevin  ThonMis  Duffy,  of  New  York,  to  be 
VS.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York; 

Robert  J.  Ward,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York;  and 
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James  C.  Turk,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  wvsteni  district  of 
Virginia.  i-  j.ii  • 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pfesldent,  as 
in  executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard  which 
have  previously  appeared  In  the  COK- 
cRESsioNAL  RtcoRD  and  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Donald  M.  Thomson,  Jr.,  and  sundry  otlisr 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  XJS.  Coast 
Ouard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  report  favor- 
ably sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Foreign  Service  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Concrzs- 
sioNAL  Record  and,  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
He  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Charles  S.  Ahlgren,  of  Iowa,  and  sundry 
other  |>er8ons,  for  promotion  in  the  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  service. 


Caleb.   RefBrred   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were   introduced,   read   the   first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  4089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  counseling  and  related 
services  to  homebuyers  and  to  deny  certain 
benefits  to  persons  engaging  In  unethical 
practices  In  the  sale  of  federally  assisted 
bousing.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  4090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  rev- 
enue Code  to  encourage  the  continuation  of 
small  family  farms,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 

S.  4091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Dl- 
Bello.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  4092.  A  bUl  to  Impose  annual  quotas  on 
the  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  or  muri- 
ate of  potash  which  may  be  Imported  into 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  4093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  jjermlt  the  States  concurrently 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  regu- 
late the  emlssloa  of  radioactive  effluents.  Re- 
ferred to   the   Joint   Committee  on  Atomic 

Energy.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 

S.  4094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  Biblana 
Paz  Soldan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALS: 

S.  4095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sabir 
Dalrkee;  and 

S.  4096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pay 


STATEMENTS     ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  4089.  A  bll  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  counseling  and 
related  services  to  homebuyers  and  to 
deny  certain  benefits  to  persons  engaging 
in  unethical  practices  in  the  sale  of  fed- 
erally assisted  housing.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

ACTION    ON    BKRAU   OF   THE    ROUKOWKKB 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Federal 
programs  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  particularly  the  so-called  inter- 
est subsidy  programs,  continue  to  be,  and 
rightly  so,  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed and  hotly  debated  domestic  topics. 

I  had  the  privilege  last  April  to  ap- 
pear before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Building 
Manufacturers  to  discuss  our  housing 
programs.  I  proposed  then  that  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  undergo  a 
fundamental,  top-to-bottom  reorganiza- 
tion into  a  consumer-oriented  agency 
dedicated  first  and  foremost  to  delivering 
a  quality  product  to  the  homebuyer  and 
not  to  protecting  the  financial  health  of 
the  mortgage  banker.  Nothing  short  of 
a  basic  change  in  attitude  and  approach 
on  the  part  of  P'HA,  including  the  aban- 
donment once  Euid  for  all  of  what  some 
regard  as  the  Agency's  outmoded  phi- 
losophy of  caveat  emptor,  will  be  suffl- 
cient  to  reestablish  public  trust  and  con- 
fidence In  this  Agency. 

In  my  address  I  suggested  some  spe- 
cific steps  that  FHA  might  take  to  ac- 
complish a  thoroughgoing  reform.  I  fol- 
lowed this  address  by  introducing  in 
August  a  bill  to  strengthen  provisions 
for  compensating  homeowners  who  im- 
wittingly  had  purchased  a  defective  or 
shoddily  constructed  home.  Further- 
more, I  wrote  to  George  Romney,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  about  his  au- 
thority to  implement  my  reform  pro- 
posals by  Executive  action. 

Today  I  am  proposing  a  Homeowner's 
Protection  Act  to  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  bring  about 
a  transformation  In  the  FHA.  This  new 
authority  will  complement  that  which  the 
Secretary  feels  he  now  possesses  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  housing  consumer.  So 
that  there  will  be  no  doubt  where  the 
Congress  stands  on  this  matter.  I  am 
also  submitting  a  resolution  urging  the 
Secretary  to  make  full  use  of  existing  au- 
thority. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Secretary 
Romney  has  been  most  candid  in  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  suid  accept- 
ing responsibility  for  severe  problems  in 
the  administration  of  many  programs 
within  his  jurisdiction.  By  word  and 
deed,  the  Secretary  and  his  associates 
have  admitted  that  FHA  is,  in  the  words 
of  one  unnamed  aide,  "a  debacle  where 
it — FHA— is  needed — in  the  cities." 

To  his  credit,  the  Secretary  did  not  try 
to  hide  or  obscure  the  facts.  He  did  not 
suppress  the  now-famous  HUD  audit  re- 
ports that  pinpointed  laxity  in  the  man- 


agement of  the  235  and  236  programs,  but 
rather  made  them  pubhc.  He  ordered  his 
subordinates  to  cooperate  fully  with  vari- 
ous grand  jury  Investigations.  And  he 
took  several  significant  steps  to  protect 
the  homebuyer  from  fraud  and  abuse  by 
tightening  up  the  procedures  for  the  is- 
suance of  FHA  mortgage  insurance,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  appraisals  of 
inner-city  properties,  and  by  making 
appropriate  changes  in  the  training  and 
assignment  of  FHA  persormel. 

I  welcome  and  applaud  these  efforts 
by  the  Secretary  as  well  as  his  statement 
to  me  that  'HUD  needs  to  become  more 
consumer-oriented."  The  Secretary  has 
outlined  for  me  several  areas  in  which 
immediate  steps  may  be  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  homeowner  and  I  want  to  pass  this 
information  along  to  my  colleagues.  In 
these  cases  the  authority  to  ajcX  exists. 
If  the  commitment  to  the  consumer  is 
present,  and  if  the  authority  to  act  in  his 
behalf  is  available,  then  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  delay  in  Implementing  basic 
changes  in  FHA's  operations. 

HUD  area  offices,  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ating area  of  FHA,  have  authority  to 
refuse  to  do  business  with  a  builder,  de- 
veloper, real  estate  broker,  mortgage 
banker,  "project  packager,"  or  any  other 
participant  in  the  homebuying  process  if 
there  is  "substantial  evidence"  that  he 
has  acted  Illegally  or  unethically  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  regulation. 

They  have  the  authority  to  require 
that  all  new  or  existing  homes  insured 
by  FHA  comply  with  all  State  and  local 
codes  as  well  as  Federal  standards. 

HUD  has  the  authority  to  impose  the 
same  standards  required  of  HUD-ac- 
quired  properties  rehabilitated  for  resale 
on  properties  to  be  insured  under  all 
FHA  programs.  In  many  cases  the  same 
standards  are  applied. 

HUD  does  have  the  authority  to  con- 
duct pre-  and  post-pifl-chase  counseling 
of  both  homebuyers  and  renters.  And 
this  is  being  done  on  a  limited  scale 
through  demonstration  projects  in  a 
number  of  areas  across  th^  country. 

HUD  has  authority  to  conduct  post- 
purchase  inspections  of  new  and  exist- 
ing properties  to  aid  the  consumer  In 
identifying  and  making  repairs.  It  Is 
presently  using  the  authority  only  in  "un- 
usual problem  cases'  because  of  poten- 
tial additional  workload. 

HUD  does  have  the  authority  to  decen- 
trtdize  its  operations.  Several  new  area 
offices  equipped  to  provide  information 
about  available  housing  and  related  mat- 
ters as  well  as  counseling  services  have 
been  established  rec«itly. 

HUD  has  the  authority  and  has  taken 
steps  recently  to  assure  a  long-term 
commitment  on  the  part  of  sponsors  and 
management  agencies  of  236  multi- 
family  projects.  A  training  program  for 
housing  managers  is  being  developed 
under  a  nonprofit,  private  institution 
called  the  National  Center  for  Housing 
Management. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  au- 
thority exists  for  the  Secretary  and  the 
FHA  to  take  decisive  action  in  so  many 
areas.  A  question  remains  at  this  junc- 
ture, however,  about  how  fully  and  how 
effectively  the  Secretary  and  other  De- 
partment officials  will  use  the  power  they 
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possess  to  change  fundamentally  the 
crtentation  of  the  PHA.  My  own  position 
i\  clear:  I  urge  the  Secretary  to  use 
every  shred  of  hla  authority  now,  wlth- 
c  ut  delay  and  without  equivocation. 

If  the  Secretary  does  move  decisively 
Gn  this  issue,  then  I  believe  he  will  have 
t  ne  complete  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
a  U  Members  of  the  n.S.  Senate.  In  order 
1 3  demonstrate  this  support  in  the  clear- 
est  possible  manner,  I  am  Introducing 
today  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  all  necessary  steps  and  to 
ise  all  existing  authority  to  put  FHA 
c  n  the  side  of  the  consumer. 

Some  tools  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
j  active  are  not  presently  avallsUale  to 
IfUD.  and  Congress  must  provide  them. 
I  tar  one  thing,  HUD  can  do  little  now  to 
require  that  real  estate  brokers  disclose 
t  J  prospective  homebuyers  full  inf orma- 
t  ion  atx)ut  all  properties  available  in  a 
particular  area  and  show  to  the  con- 
sumer all  those  properties  which  he  re- 
cuests  to  see.  Ms  Homeowner's  Protec- 
tion Act  will  give  the  Department  this 
i  uthorlty. 

In  addition,  my  bill  authorizes  the  De- 
partment to  carry  the  process  of  decen- 
tralteation  to  Its  logical  conclusion  by 
setting  up  neighborhood  ofBces  in  areas 
cf  intense  mortgage  activity  to  provide 
I  ull  information,  assistance,  and  counsel- 
1  ig  to  the  consximer.  Some  may  question 
t  his  Eiction  because  of  the  additional  per- 
sonnel  which  would  be  required.  The 
I  aanpower  problem  may  already  account 
far  HDD's  reluctance  to  undertake  a 
lirge  scale  in-house  counseling  program 
is  well  as  a  program  of  post-purchase 
i  ispectlon. 

But  are  we  really  gaining  anything  by 

I  Igld  economies  in  government  when  the 
<nd  result  of  not  adequately  staffing  the 
£  rea  ofHces,  of  not  providing  badly 
needed  counseling  services  and  post-pur- 
( hase  Inspections,  of  not,  in  other  words, 
!  neeting  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer  at  the  local  level,  is  default,  fore- 
( losure.  abandonment,  and  the  further 
c  ecay  of  our  great  cities?  The  answer 

I I  seems  to  me.  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
'  rtll  agree  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
(if  diminishing  returns  with  respect  to 
( ommlttee  investigations  and  staff  stud- 
iss.  We  all  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  problems  are  and  the  range  of  pos- 
'.  ible  solutions. 

I  for  one  believe  the  programs  are 
!ound,  but  that  FHA  has  taken  too  pas- 
;  ive  a  role  in  implementing  them,  partlc- 
1  ilarly  with  respect  to  properties  located 
1  n  the  inner  cities.  It  is  pot  too  late  for 
1  iBA  to  assume  a  new  postxire  or  to  ac- 
(  elerate  the  movement  that  has  begun.  I 
urge  Secretary  Romney  to  do  what  he 
(an  to  achieve  this  objective.  I  urge  my 
<  olleagues  to  join  with  me  In  providing 
he  Secretary  with  the  authority  and  the 
unds  he  may  require  to  do  the  Job. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  4090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

fevenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continu- 

iitlon   of  small   family   farms,   and  for 

)ther  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 

ee  on  Finance, 


FAJOLT   FAKM   IKHXmiTAJfCX   ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  Family  Farm  Inheritance  Act. 

Agriculture  is  a  vital  segment  of  our 
economy,  as  every  American  realizes.  It 
is  still  the  No.  1  Industry  in  this  country, 
emplojdng  more  Americans  than  any 
other  field.  Indeed,  more  people  are 
employed  in  agriculture  than  in  the 
transportation,  steel,  and  automobile 
industries  combined.  One  out  of  every 
$10  of  our  gross  national  product  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  food  Industry. 
And  the  American  people  buy  their  food 
for  a  far  smaller  portion  of  their  Income 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

But  while  the  American  people  have 
benefited  from  the  size  and  efficiency  of 
our  fEum  industry,  the  individual  farmer 
has  been  having  a  progressively  harder 
Ume  making  ends  meet.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  about  32  million  Ameri- 
cans— more  than  SO^rcent  of  the  entire 
population — living  on  the  farm;  today 
there  are  only  about  9  million  Ameri- 
cans— slightly  more  than  4  percent  of 
our  population — still  on  the  farm.  This 
number  is  decreasing  steadily.  Moreover, 
it  is  the  small  farmer,  the  family  farmer, 
who  is  being  forced  off  the  farm  into  our 
already  overcrowded  cities.  In  fact,  every 
day  about  300  family  farms  in  this  coim- 
try  have  to  be  abandoned  by  their  owners 
because  they  are  no  longer  viable. 

The  reasons  for  the  demise  of  the  fam- 
ily farmer  are  evident.  While  food  prices 
in  this  country  have  gone  up  along  with 
everything  else,  the  farmer  often  has  not 
shared  in  this  Increase.  Food  price  in- 
creases have  gone  to  retailers  and  mid- 
dlemen, but  too  many  ftirmers  have  seen 
their  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar  re- 
main constant,  and  at  times,  decline.  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  average  Ameri- 
can non-farm-worker  labors  an  average 
of  only  37  hours  a  week,  the  average 
fanner  works  50  hours  a  week  and  earns 
less  for  his  time.  Farmers  receive  an 
average  of  only  5.4  percent  return  on 
their  investment  whereas  there  is  a  10 
to  12  percent  return  cm  Investmmt  in 
industry. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
faced  by  farm  families  is  the  estate  tax — 
a  tax  which  is  uniquely  burdensome  for 
farmers  because  it  is  usually  based  on 
the  exorbitant  real  estate  value  of  the 
land  rather  than  on  its  far  lower  farming 
value  of  profitability.  Children  who  have 
spent  years  working  the  farm  with  their 
parents  are  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
large  tax  when  the  owner  of  their  opera- 
tion dies.  For  a  small  farmer,  estate  taxes 
are  particularly  severe  because  most  of 
his  assets  are  generally  nonliquid:  his 
farm,  his  farmhouse,  his  livestock,  his 
crops,  and  equipment  comprise  the  bulk 
of  his  assets  and  they  are  all  essential 
to  the  profitable  operation  of  the  farm. 
Nonf  armers.  if  only  because  their  return 
on  investment  is  usually  greater,  normal- 
ly have  a  greater  percentage  of  liquid 
assets  with  which  they  can  meet  estate 
taxes. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  faced  by 
family  farmers,  let  us  take  the  hypo- 
thetical case  of  a  Mr.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  is 


left  a  300-acre  farm  valued  at  $700  an 
acre,  plus  farm  eqiiipment,  crops,  and 
farmhouse,  for  a  total  valuation  at  $280.- 
000.  At  the  prevailing  tax  rate,  he  would 
have  to  pay  $56,700  in  Federal  estate 
taxes.  An  average  smaU  farmer,  Mr. 
Jones  makes  only  about  $10,000  a  year 
from  his  fsurm;  the  income  is  already 
stretched  ttaln  to  cover  new  farm  equip- 
ment and  family  expenses.  Assuming 
that  Mr.  Jones  does  not  have  large  sav- 
ings, he  would  be  forced  to  either  take 
out  a  mortgage  on  the  farm — if  it  is  not 
already  mortgaged — or  sell  part  of  his 
land  in  order  to  pay  the  estate  tax  on 
his  father's  farm.  Either  way,  he  would 
decrease  by  a  caasideirable  margin  the 
already  small  profit  he  is  able  to  make 
from  the  farm.  Furthermore,  the  burden 
of  estate  taxes  could  very  possibly  be  so 
great  that  Mr.  Jones,  Jr.,  might  find  out 
that  he  can  no  longer  make  enough 
money  on  the  farm  to  support  his  family. 
TTius  he  would  be  forced  to  sell  the  farm 
and  look  for  work  elsewhere. 

Unless  we  want  to  see  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  number  of  family  farm- 
ers, and  an  eventual  domination  of  the 
farm  Industry  bv  large  corporate  farms, 
it  is  essential  to  help  small  farmers  meet 
what  are  now  unbearably  high  estate 
taxes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
cludes the  first  $200,000  in  value  of  the 
family  farm  from  the  taxable  estate  of 
those  farmers  who  have  managed  their 
own  farms  during  their  lives  and  have 
willed  it  to  relatives  who  plan  to  carry 
on  this  tradition.  AU  such  family  farms 
must  be  actively  used  to  raise  agricul- 
tural crops  of  livestock  for  profit  rather 
than  as  a  hobby.  To  be  specific,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  exemption,  the  dece- 
dent must  have  o-mied  the  farm  for  at 
least  5  years  and  must  have  exercised 
.substantial  management  and  control 
over  the  farm  before  he  died.  Those  who 
inherit  must  not  only  continue  to  ex- 
ercise substantial  management  and  con- 
trol over  the  farm,  but  must  also  main- 
tain ownership  and  live  on  the  farm  for 
at  least  5  years.  In  the  event  that  a  farm 
is  willed  to  several  children,  all  Inheritors 
are  covered  by  the  bill  if  one  of  them 
meets  the  residency  and  management 
qualifications  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

As  to  the  problem  of  Mr.  Jones,  Jr., 
under  this  bill  he  would  qualify  for  the 
$200,000  farm  exemption  in  addition  to 
the  standard  $60,000  exemption  granted 
to  all  citizens.  Thus.  Mr.  Jones,  Jr.  would 
pay  a  total  of  $1,300  of  estate  taxes  on 
$20,000  worth  of  his  father's  $280,000 
farming  estate.  In  the  event  that  a  fam- 
ily farm  is  willed  as  part  of  a  larger  es- 
tate, taxes  would  still  be  paid  at  the 
regular  rate  on  all  nonfarmlng  portions 
of  the  estate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  this 
legislation  today  because  I  intend  to  se^ 
comments  from  my  colleagues,  the  De- 
jpartment  of  Treasury,  and  others  dur- 
ing the  congressional  recess.  As  you 
know,  tax  reform  will  be  considered  next 
session.  After  reevaluating  my  proposal 
on  the  basis  on  all  received  suggestions. 
I  plan  to  Introduce  the  bill  in  Janueu7 
and  seek  consideration  of  it  E^ong  with 
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other  tax  reform  measures.  I  b^ere  this 
proposal  deserves  serious  study  on  the 
part  of  all  Senators  who  are  coocerned 
about  the  declining  Interest  in  fuming 
and  the  resulting  caoceBtstioo  of  agri- 
culture. Unless  niral  Urlng  is  preaented 
as  an  equally  sustaining  and  appealing 
career  possibility  for  young  pecfite,  this 
Nation  \vlU  too  soon  be  a  homoeeBeoos 
collection  of  crowded  city  dwtilers.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 

follows: 

s.  4oeo 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat*  ami  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Oongreas  aasembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  tlie  "noiUIy  rmrm  In- 
heritance Aet." 

sac.  3.  Fsrt  IV  of  Chapter  IIB  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ckxte  of  1964  (relating  to 
deductions  Trom  the  groes  estate)  U  emenftnl 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  aectlon: 

"9  2087.  Intereeta  In  Family  Ttamiog  Oper- 
ations. 

"(a)  Qkntkal  Rtn.x. — Ifar  purpoeee  of  the 
tax  impoeed  by  section  2001,  the  value  of  the 
taxable  estate  shall  be  determined  by  dadaot- 
Ing  from  the  value  of  the  groes  estate  the 
lesser  of  (i)  $200,000,  and  (2)  the  value  of 
the  decedent's  Interest  in  a  family  farming 
operation  contlniially  owned  by  him  or  his 
qwuse  during  tlie  five  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  his  death  and  which  passes  or  has 
passed  to  an  Individual  or  individuals  related 
to  him  or  his  spouse. 

"(b)  SuBSSQunrr  DooiTAuyicATXoir  Bk- 
sTTLTs  IK  DxncxKHCT. — ^Ths  difference  between 
the  tax  actually  paid  under  this  chapter  on 
the  transfer  of  the  estate  and  the  tax  which 
would  have  been  paid  on  that  transfer  had 
the  Interest  In  a  family  farming  operation 
not  given  rise  to  the  deduction  allowed  by 
paragraph  (a)  shaU  be  a  daflclaney  In  the 
payment  of  the  tax  assessed  under  this  <diap- 
ter  on  that  estate  tinlesri.  for  at  least  five 
years  after  the  decedent's  death — 

"(1)  the  Intereet  which  gave  rtas  to  the 
deduction  la  retained  by  the  Indlvldnal  or 
Individuals  to  whom  such  interest  passed, 
and 

"(2)  the  Individual  cr  any  of  the  IndMd- 
uals  to  whom  the  Intemt  pasasd  resides  on 
such  farm,  and 

"(S)  such  farm  contlBuss  to  qualify  as  a 
family  farming  operation. 

"(C)     DXATR    or    SUBSCUWSIfT    HOUMOt. — ^In 

the  case  of  the  subsequent  death  of  an  indl- 
vidiuU  to  whom  the  interest  In  a  famUy  farm- 
ing operation  has  passed,  his  suoceaeor  shall 
be  considered  in  hla  place  for  purpoeee  of 
paragraph  (b). 

"(d)    DUIMlllOMS.— 

"(1)    PAIOLT  TtMMTKQ  OPBUITIOM. A  "fsm- 

ly  fanning  operation"  Is  a  farm: 

"(A)  actively  engaged  In  raising  agricul- 
tural crops  of  livestock  'for  profit',  within 
the  "w^"<Tig  of  section  IBS,  and 

"(B)  over  which  the  owner  or  one  ot  the 
owners  exercises  substantial  personal  con- 
trol and  supervision. 

"(2)  RzLATioirB.— An  Individual  U  'related' 
to  the  decedent  or  his  spouse  if  he  is  that 
person's  father,  mother,  son.  daughter, 
brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  first  cousin, 
nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife,  father-in-law, 
mother-in-law,  son-in-law,  daoghter-la-law, 
brother-ta-law,  sister-in-law,  stepfather, 
stepmother,  stepson,  stepdau^ter,  step- 
brother, stepsister,  half  brother,  or  half  sU- 
ter." 


By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
a  4092.  A  biU  to  impose  annual  quotas 
on  the  (luantity  of  potassium  chloride  or 
muriate  of  potash  which  may  be  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rnance. 

nCPOBT  QfUOTS   BOX  FOB  POTASH 

Mr.  MOMTOYA.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  expressed  to  the  Senate  my 
concern  over  a  threat  to  the  UjS.  potash 
Industry  from  Canada.  I  indicated  at  that 
time  that  the  Saskatchewan  potash  in- 
dustry, which  had  been  found  guilty  of 
dumping  potash  into  this  country  in  1969, 
had  since  been  restrained  by  the  Sas- 
katchewan government  wliich  Instituted 
a  strict  program  of  production  prora- 
tlfmlng  and  price  control.  I  also  indi- 
cated that  the  Saskatchewan  program 
mii^t  come  under  serious  legal  attack  by 
one  Saskatchewan  producer.  I  am  sorry 
to  report  that  this  has  since  occurred. 

I  am  advised  that  opinion  in  Canada  is 
divided  as  to  whether  the  Saskatchewan 
government  program  will  surviTe  this  le- 
gal attack.  It  ts  clear,  however,  that  there 
is  a  very  reel  danger  that  the  program 
will  be  destn^ed  and  that  the  Independ- 
ent potash  producers  in  Saskatchewan 
will  return  to  full  production  and  to  un- 
restrained efforts  to  Import  potash  Into 
this  coimtry  at  any  price. 

If  this  occurs,  the  result  wlU  be  chaos 
and  Irreparable  damage  to  an  Industry 
vital  to  the  United  States.  Our  own  Tar- 
iff Commission  found  in  1969  that  sub- 
stantial injury  had  been  done  to  the  in- 
dustry by  Vbe  luirestrained  sale  here  of 
Saskatchewan  potash  before  the  pro- 
rationing  program  was  Instituted. 

Since  that  time,  the  capacity  of  the 
producers  In  Saskatchewan  has  increased 
markedly.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  such 
a  blow  fall  again  on  this  Industry.  A 
numbo'  of  Jobs  would  be  lost,  our  balance 
of  payments  would  suffer,  axid  after  much 
of  our  Industry  has  been  driven  out  of 
business,  we  could  confidently  expect 
prices  to  rise  again  since  there  would  be 
no  moftive  to  offer  potash  at  cut  rate 
prlees  as  there  would  no  longer  be  a 
viable  domestic  Industry  with  which  the 
Canadians  could  compete.  The  United 
States  would  gain  nothing  in  the  long 
run — and  valuable  deposits  of  ore  would 
be  wasted  as  well  as  the  Investment  of 
many  Anmicans  In  the  potash  mines 
and  facilities  in  New  Mexico. 

I  am  therefore,  reintroducing  at  this 
time  a  bill  to  limit  imports  of  potash  to 
historical  levels,  a  bill  very  similar  to 
one  which  I  Introduced  in  1969.  Changes 
have  been  made  to  reflect  the  continued 
growth  of  imports  since  that  time.  I  wlU 
submit  this  bill  again  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  but  I  believe  that 
It  Is  Important  to  Introduce  It  now  so 
that  time  will  be  permitted  for  Its  con- 
sideration before  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  Saskatchewan  program  is 
defeated  in  the  Canadian  courts  before 
Congress  reconvenes,  action  win  be  need- 
ed very  quickly  in  January. 

Legislation  such  as  this,  which  affects 
trade  with  an  important  trading  part- 
ner, should  not  be  necessary  and  would 
not  be  necessary  if  Canadian  authorities 
could  find  a  way  to  continue  to  exercise 


control  over  their  own  industry.  By  re- 
quiring controls  up  to  this  time,  Canada 
c<Nicede8  that  such  control  is  needed.  But 
if  the  Canadian  Oovemment  does  not 
continue  to  control  their  potash  produc- 
tion, the  United  States  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  act  forthrigbtly  to  protect 
our  domestic  prodtuers. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  4093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  permit  the  States 
concurrently  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  regulate  the  emission  of 
radloactiT©  effluents.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  M(»<DALSL  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introdoclDg  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  enable  States  to 
exercise  concurrent  regulatory  authority 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  over 
the  release  and  disposal  ot  radioactive 
vrastee  from  atomic  energy  facilities. 

An  identical  bill  Is  being  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Representative 
DOIfALD  M.  PyASR. 

This  proposal  would  empower  States 
to  impose  more  stringent  controls  over 
the  discharge  of  wastes  from  nuclear 
powerplants  than  the  regulations  set  by 
the  AEC.  It  reflects  the  widely  shared 
view  of  public  officials  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  including  Gk>v.  Wendell  R. 
Anderson  and  the  Minnesota  Pollution 
C^>ntrol  Agency,  and  of  ofltdals  of  many 
other  States,  that  State  regulation  of 
atomlo  energy  facilities  Is  often  neces- 
sary to  enable  States  to  carry  out  their 
responsiMUttes  for  protection  of  the  pul>- 
llo  health,  safety,  and  the  environment. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  intense 
concern  exists  among  private  cltiiens 
and  pobllc  ofQcials  over  the  release 
of  radioactive  emissions  from  nuclear 
powerplants.  This  concern  stems  from 
major  questions  as  to  the  adequacy  o< 
the  ABC'8  regulatory  program.  By  law, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
charged  with  dual  respoosibUity  for  tlie 
promotion  and  regulation  of  atomic 
energy  installations.  This  results  in  a 
oonfUet  of  Interest  between  these  func- 
tions, permitting  promotional  activities 
to  predttninate  over  regulatory 
functions. 

Minnesota's  right  to  set  standards 
over  radlocMstive  discharges — beyond  the 
standards  set  by  the  AEC — was  contested 
in  Federal  courts  on  the  grotmds  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  had  preempted  such 
regulatory  authority.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  on  At>rll  3,  1972,  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  uzider  the  Atomic  ISnergy 
Act  does  have  sole  authority  to  regulate 
nuUoactive  rrieeses  from  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

Last  May,  following  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  the  Senate  narrowly 
rejected  and  amendment  offered  fay 
the  Senator  from  PennaylTanla  Chti. 
ScHwsncsx} ,  which  I  cospMisored,  to  en- 
able States  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  more 
stringent  regulation  of  radioactive  emis- 
sloos.  TlM  Sohweiker  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  dlsoontinuanee  of  the  ABC 
and  the  assumption  of  State  regulatory 
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autborlty  for  regulatloo  (A  radioactive 
discharges  Into  the  envtronment. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  Is  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  objective  as  the  meas- 
ure I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Scbwbz- 
xn — to  glv«  the  Statss  the  right  to 
tnunse  more  stringent  cixitrols  over 
radioactive  emlssloos.  However,  my  pro- 
posal would  use  an  alternative  approach, 
providing  for  coneurxent  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  authority.  Before  the 
Supreme  Court's  roUng  last  April,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  had  argued  that  Fed- 
eral law  did  not  preclude  the  right  of 
States  to  exercise  such  concurrent  au- 
thority. 

My  bill  would  retain  the  existing  regu- 
latory program  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
C<»nmla8ion  over  the  discharge  or  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes.  However,  it 
would  p«ainlt  States  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  program  through  the  concurrent 
supplication  of  more  resUictive  State 
standards. 

State  regiilatlons.  would  be  subject  to 
the  llmitotlon  that  they  are  for  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety  and 
^^^t  Mtlon  permitted  by  the  State  with 
respect  to  discharge  or  disposal  of  radio- 
active effluent  is  not  specifically  forbid- 
den by  the  Commission. 

This  bill  would  thus  give  full  recogni- 
tion to  the  legitimate  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States  In  protecting 
the  health  and  safe^  of  their  citizens 
nticlear  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  shown  support  for  this 
kind  of  State  authority.  The  following 
States  submitted  a  friend  of  the  court 
brief  In  the  Minnesota  case:  Illinois, 
Maryland.  Michigan.  Missouri.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wkconain. 
In  addition,  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference  presented  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Delaware,  Mls- 
slsstppi.  and  West  Virginia. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  States  should 
have  the  power  to  assure  that  every  pos- 
sible protection  is  afforded  their  citiaens 
from  the  release  of  radioactivity,  and  I 
am  hopeful  of  obtaining  afElrmative  ac- 
tion on  my  bill  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  f  uU  text  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord,  as 
follows : 

S.  4093 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the 
Coi^;t«ss  ftncta  fcnd  declaxoB  th*t — 

i  \  \  th«  control  by  tb«  aeTvral  States  of 
the  otniaBlon  of  r»cllo«ctlv»  effluents  from 
facUltlee  regulated  by  the  Atomic  Iin«r^ 
CommlBBlon  ts  oompatlble  with  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  and  Its  regtilatlon 
on  a  national  acaie; 

03)  current  )aw  does  no*  eufflclently  en- 
able the  sever«l  States  to  i««rr^ate  such 
radioactive  amiaalons  In  order  to  protect  the 
pubUo  anid  safety:  and 

(3>  tt  ta  the  Intent  of  this  Act  to  establish 
the  concurrent  authority  of  the  several 
States  to  regulate  such  radioactive  etnlaatons. 
including  the  authority  to  enforce  standards 
for  such  radioactive  emlastons.  which  pecnut 
iMfser  quanUUea  of  suob  enisalocM  fxcm  auch 
faculties  than  do  the  standards  established 
by  the  Commission. 


Sac.  a.  Sectloa  374  oC  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  aat  paragraph  (fl)  of  sub- 
section a,  and  inserting  in  ilea  thereof  the 
foUowlng. 

{9)  to  give  full  recognition  to  the  legiti- 
mate Interest  and  reapoaalblllty  of  each  State 
In  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  health 
and    safety."; 

(3)  by  strllclng  out  "No  agreement"  in  sub- 
section c.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  subsection  o.,  no  agreement"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thM«of  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"o.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  State  from  regulating 
concurrently  with  the  Commlaston  and  the 
discharge  of  dlspoaal  of  radioactive  effluents 
from  the  site  of  a  utilization  or  production 
facility  in  such  State,  if — 

"(1)  the  requirements  or  stanxlards  Im- 
posed by  such  State  are  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety,  and 

"(3)  action  permitted  or  tolerated  by  such 
State  with  respect  to  the  discharge  or  dis- 
posal of  such  effluents  is  not  specifically  pro- 
blbtted  by  the  Commission". 


wts  th»t  tb.9  Dspaitment  of  Htwiilng  (uul  Ur- 
ban Developmient  abould  be  primarily  oon- 
onmed  wtth  the  housing  consiimsr;  tbat  the 
Department's  movement  toward  an  activist 
oonaumer  orlentaCkm  should  be  aootflsratsd; 
VhMb  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  xman 
Developmant  aboold  use  fuUy  tbs  pa>wer  and 
aublMrtty  he  now  possesses  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  bocnebuyer,  the  homaownsr,  tbs  ten- 
ant, and  all  other  groups  of  housing  oonsum- 
•ra  with  which  the  Department  daals;  and 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  trrban 
Development  should  obtain  such  additional 
personnal  as  may  bs  neceaaary  to  aooompllsh 
these  objectives. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  ssss 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Moitdalk,  the 
Senator  from  CaJifomla  'Mr.  TtmwsY), 
the  Senator  from  South  Deikota  (Mr. 
McGovxRW^ ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BiALL),  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Iwotm>  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3882,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  ex- 
cess property  by  certain  grantees.* 

S.    3909 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monbau,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutx)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
pBUTi  were  abided  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
390fi,  the  "Youth  Programs  Act  of  1972." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  378 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
CERNTNO  THE  OPERATIONS  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT      'V, 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Rxs    378 

Whereas  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  admlnlBtera  programs  de- 
signed to  promote  homeownership  antong 
low-  and  middle -Income  Individuals  and 
families;  and 

Whereas  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  has 
too  often  prevailed  In  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Housing,  particularly  the 
Federal  Housing  Adminlstratlcn;  and 

Whereas  the  hardships  which  many  Indi- 
viduals and  famillee  have  experienced  In 
purchasing  badly  constructed,  unsafe,  or 
otherwise  defective  homes  could  have  been 
prevented  In  numeroiM  cases  If  the  Inderal 
Housing  Administration  had  effectively  car- 
ried out  Its  responslbUltlee;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  defaults,  abandon- 
ments, and  forecloBures  occurring  In  some 
Federal  homeownership  programs  oould  be 
prevented  by  a  greater  Involvement  with 
and  concern  for  the  home  purohaaer  In  the 
administration  of  such  programs  by  the 
Departmenit  at  Housing  and  Urban  DevMop- 
ment ;  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  LIMI- 
TATION ON  PUBLIC  DEBT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMXmMXlTT   NO.    1751 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himsrif,  Mr.  Mow- 
DALE.  and  Mr.  Javtts)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  joinUy  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16810)  to 
extend  the  debt  limit  and  provide  for 
a  1973  spending  limitation  of  $250  bil- 
lion. 

AJCntOMZHT   NO.    1T53 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 

table.) 

Mr.  BLARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  16810) ,  supra. 


CERTAIN  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN SAMOANS — AMENDMENT 

AMZimcSNT    NO.    ITS3 

(Ordered  to  be  pruxtcd  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  14«7,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amzndmxnt  No.  1753 

At  the  end  of  ths  blU  Inaart  tbs  foUowlng 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  section  170(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revanxis  C^ode  of  1904  (relating  to  certain 
contributions  of  ordtnary  tncoms  and  cap- 
ital gain  property)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "tha  amount  of 
gain"  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  "(or.  In  tha  case 
of  a  contrlbutton  described  In  paragraph 
(3),  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  galm"; 
and 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  CTkbtain  coNraiBTJTioMS  or  ordinaet 
iNcoMZ  FaopHiTT. — Por  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A),  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
gain  dhall  apply  with  respect  to  a  contribu- 
tion only  If  the  use  by  the  donee  of  the  prop- 
erty contributed  Is  related  to  the  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  501  (or.  In  the  case 
of  a  governmental  unit,  to  any  pvirpose  or 
function  described  In  subsection  (c) ) :  and 
shall  not,  in  any  case,  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of 
a  private  foundation  (as  defined  In  section 
609(a)),  other  than  a  private  foundation 
described  In  subsection  (b)(1)(E),  or 

"(B)  a  contribution  by  a  taxpayer  de- 
scribed In  section  1321(3)  of  any  letter. 
memorandiim,  or  slmliar  property  which  was 
written,  prepared,  or  produced  by  or  for  an 
Individual  whUa  be  held  an  office  xindsr  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
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wnlch  was  relate.',  to,  or  arose  out  of,  tbs 
performance  off  tha  duties  of  suoh  ofllos." 

(b)  The  amendmsBts  made  by  sub— etlon 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  yean  ending  altar 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
<Mily  with  psepset  to  sontrlbutlons  of  prop- 
erty after  8u<di  date. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  both 
the  ciiairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  has,  I  understand,  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  It 
is  a  technical  change  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  which  will  correct  what  my 
studies  Indicate  was  an  inadvertent  mis- 
treatment of  authors  and  artists  imder 
that  law. 

As  some  Members  will  recall.  It  was 
during  the  consideration  of  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  that  it  came  to  liiftt  that 
some  political  figures,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  would  reap  large  tax 
benefits  by  donating  their  public  papers 
to  libraries  or  universities.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Congress  that.  Inasmuch 
as  the  taxpayers  had,  in  a  sense,  already 
paid  for  the  making  of  these  papers,  they 
should  not  once  again  be  asked  to  sub- 
sidize them,  via  the  tax  deduction  route, 
when  they  were  given  away  by  a  public 
office  holder  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
career. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  that  problem. 
Congress  changed  the  tax  law.  However, 
in  so  doing,  CcHigress  swimg  too  brood  an 
ax.  It  not  only  eliminated  the  deduction 
allowable  for  the  donation  of  public 
papers  of  public  men.  but  ^Iminated  the 
deduction,  based  on  fair  market  value, 
which  had  previously  been  granted  to 
authors  and  artists. 

The  result  has  been  that  acquisitions 
by  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries 
have  been  seriously  harmed.  My  amend- 
ment would  partially  reinstate  the  tax 
treatment  given  to  authors  and  artists 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  their  works.  Tlie 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  this  tax 
advantage  will  not  be  granted  to  public 
ofDcials. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  will  thus 
be  carried  out.  and  the  oversight  in  the 
original  act.  in  part  at  least,  will  be 
corrected. 

I  would  personally  prefer  total  rein- 
statement of  the  prior  law  as  to  authors 
and  artists,  but  have  been  advised  that 
the  Treasury  Department  will  not  sup- 
port that  much  of  a  change.  Due  to  the 
lateness  of  tlie  session,  I  feed  compelled 
to  accept  the  half-loaf  offered  rather 
thsm  have  no  loaf  at  all. 


SURFACE  MINING  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMKNT   NO.    1764 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  section  13  of 
HJl.  64B2  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  in  the  Raooio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
serious  environmental  problem  at  this 
moment  which  faces  us  in  the  State  of 
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Wyoming  is  in  the  city  of  Rock  Springs, 
where  large  areas  of  the  town,  and  the 
property  situated  tn  tboee  areas,  is  shift- 
ing and  buckling  because  it  is  aDove 
long-abandopad  underground  coal  mines. 

This  eaviranmantal  problem  is  espe- 
cially serious  because  it  has  already  had 
a  tremendously  adverse  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Rock  Springs.  It  has  damaged 
their  homes  and  pr(fl?erty,  and  their  eco- 
nomic security  has  been  threatened,  be- 
cause of  the  property  damage. 

We  are  not  talking  eUiout  a  situation 
where  a  passible  adwrse  environmental 
imsmct  might  occur  some  years  in  the 
future,  or  where  esthetics  might  be  Jeop- 
ardized. We  are  talking  about  an  en- 
vironmental problem  that  already  exists, 
that  has  already  adversely  siffected  the 
citiaens,  that  requires  Immediate  rctsolu- 
tion.  and  that  logically  should  be  a  part 
of  any  bill  aimed  at  reclaiming  mined 
areas. 

The  problem  in  Rock  Springs,  familiar 
to  many  residents  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Appalachian  States,  because  that  is 
where  it  is  also  critical.  Is  called  sub- 
sidence. In  Rock  Springs,  it  has  meant 
to  a  number  of  families  that  their  homes, 
which  they  worked  all  their  lives  to  buy, 
have  crumbled  and  become  uninhabitable 
as  the  ground  beneath  them  continues 
to  shift  and  buckle. 

The  Federal  Government  is  authorized 
to  undertake  backfllling  projects  and  to 
fund  corrective  measures  to  control  and 
prevffiit  subsidence — but  only  in  the  Ap- 
palachian area  where  anthracite  coal 
is  mined.  The  Government  does  not  now 
have  the  authority  to  backfill  under- 
groimd  mine  voids  which  are  causing 
subsidence  and  the  resultant  damage  in 
Wyoming,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
States  outside  of  Appalachia. 

In  Rock  Springs,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
did  fund  a  project  to  backfill  a  tiny 
portion  of  the  subsidence  area  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  but  this  project  was  a 
part  of  a  research  effort. 

If  it  makes  sense  for  the  Government 
to  assist  the  citizens  of  Appalachia  in 
meeting  the  critical  problem  of  subsid- 
ence— and  I  think  it  does  make  sense — 
it  certainly  makes  sense  for  the  (3ovem- 
ment  to  extend  this  same  assistance  to 
States  outside  of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  agreed  to  accept  my 
amendment  to  the  Senate  legislation  on 
mined  land  reclamation  to  extend  the 
Government's  authority  to  assist  with 
subsidence  control  in  all  the  States. 

The  mined  land  reclamation  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives contains  no  such  provision,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  justlfled.  that  it 
makes  sense,  and  that  it  surely  is  in 
harmony  with  the  overall  goal  of  this 
legislation — to  facilitate  the  reclamation 
of  mined  areas.  ^ 

AMxmnfXNT  No.    1754 

On  page  71,  line  4,  add  tbe  foUowlng  new 
subsection  (1) : 

(1)(1)  The  Congress  declares  that  voids 
and  open  and  abandoned  tunnels,  shafts, 
and  entryways  resulting  from  mtning  con- 
stitute a  hasard  to  the  public  health  and 
safety.  Tbe  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Qovemor  of  any  State,  is  authorized  to  use 
money  from  the  Reclamation  Fund  referred 
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to  In  Bsetlon  19  of  this  Act  to  fiU  such  voids 
and  seal  suob  abandoned  tunnels,  shafts, 
and  entryways  wtUcb  tbe  Secretary  detar- 
mlnea  oould  andaager  life  and  property  or 
ooDstttuts  a  haoaitl  to  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

(3)  The  Ssorstary  may  aoqulre  by  pur- 
obass,  donation  or  otherwise  such  Interest 
tn  land  aa  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  saction. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

aiONmcnrr  wo,  issi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackbon,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mtlleh; 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1691  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  2620),  the  East- West  Trade  Re- 
laticHis  Act  of  1971. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  Senators  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  beloved  colleague  Jomr  Shxhkan 
CoopiH,  who  will  be  retiring  shortly.  It 
Is  customary  on  such  occasions,  I  know, 
to  praise  our  departing  colleagues  In  the 
most  glowing  terms,  to  liken  their  con- 
tributions to  the  commonwealth  to  those 
of  the  great  heroes  of  the  Republic,  to 
string  out  a  long  series  of  superlative  ad- 
jectives and  add  the  name  of  the  particu- 
lar honored  gentleman  at  the  end.  There 
Is  much  in  such  tributes  that  is  heartfelt, 
but  much  also  that  is  fluff  and  tinsel.  But 
today.  It  Is  different.  The  praise  will  come 
forth,  and  the  good  works  of  Johh 
Coopra  will  be  extolled;  but  the  diffm- 
ence  will  be  that  absolutely  everyone  will 
mean  absolutely  every  word  he  says.  F\or 
the  truth  is  that  no  Member  of  ttiis  body 
has  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  than 
has  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  To  know  John  Coopkr  is 
to  be  charmed  by  him.  He  has,  simply  by 
being  himself,  managed  to  weave  his  way 
into  all  our  hearts ;  and  come  next  Janu- 
ary, all  of  us,  to  a  man.  are  going  to  feel 
a  little  lonely.  His  sense  of  Integrity,  his 
unfailing  courtesy,  his  infectious  good 
humor,  and  his  total  congeniality  are 
quaUties  that  few  men  possess  in  as  much 
abundance  as  Jomt  Sherman  Coopkr. 

The  most  convincing  testimony  to  the 
determination  of  John  Shbrman  Coopxr 
is  the  chronology  of  his  election  to  the 
Senate.  In  1946,  Senator  Coopsa  was 
elected  to  All  an  unexpired  term  and 
then  was  defeated  in  1948.  So  in  1952 
he  tried  again,  and  once  again  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  an  tmexpired  term,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1954,  defeated.  But  Johw 
CooPBR  was  quite  aware  of  the  role  des- 
tined for  him,  and  he  knew  full  well 
that  he  belonged  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  1956.  he  was  again 
elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and 
elected  in  1980  for  a  full  term.  And  now, 
John  Sherman  Coopxr  Is  retiring  after 
completing  the  term  of  office  for  which 
he  was  elected  in  1966. 

I  may  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work,  at  the  commit- 
tee level,  with  Senator  Coopkr.  I  know 
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how  much  his  rare  ability  to  penetrate 
to  the  heart  of  any  matter,  his  dedica- 
tion and  gentleness  will  be  missed  on  that 
committee.  Without  any  doubt,  hla  im- 
pact on  the  shape  of  legislation  per  words 
spoken  holds  some  kind  of  record. 

The  Senator  from  Blentucky  and  I 
have  a  number  of  things  in  common.  We 
both  senre  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  we  both  are  World  War  n  vet- 
erans, both  graduates  of  Yale.  We  are 
both  members  of  the  bar. 

I  hope  very  much  that  It  will  be  my 
privilege  to  senre  In  the  US.  Senate  for 
approximately  the  same  nxmiber  of  years 
as  has  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Though  I  must  confess,  as  I  started  In 
poliUcs  a  little  later  In  life,  that  I  would 
much  prefer  my  years  to  be  served  con- 
secutively. 

And  I  also  hope  that  In  those  years 
of  service  I  will  be  able  to  contribute 
one-half  as  much  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  Senate  as  has  that  amiable.  Intelli- 
gent, sensitive,  and  quite  essentially  gen- 
tle man — Johii  Shmjcan  Coopxs. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Me.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commwid  to  my  colleagues  two 
tmiely  and  astute  analyses  of  the  Middle 
East  situation  by  Prof.  Bernard  I^wls  re- 
cently published  in  the  London  Times. 

Professor  Lewis  has  been  professor  of 
history  of  the  Near  and  Middle  Bast  at 
the  University  of  London  since  1949.  He 
Is  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities 
on  the  political  hl5t<M7  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  area. 

Professor  Lewis  addressee  hlmsftlf  in 
these  two  articles  to  the  Imj^catlons  of 
the  cloeer  relationship  that  has  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel— in 
terms  of  Israel's  defense  needs  and  diplo- 
matic poeture — and  the  Russian  with- 
drawal from  Egypt.  His  conclusion,  which 
I  share.  Is  that — 

The  two  eventa  an  not  odnddental  but 
%n  oonjMcted,  udA  tb*  aeoond  la  In  Urge 
XBMtMun  a  ooriMquauM  at  tha  first. 

I  jisit  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Lewis'  articles,  "America's  Superior 
Patronage  in  the  Middle  East'  and  "Dig- 
nity or  Territory?  Egypt  Is  Marking 
Time,"  be  Included  at  this  point  In  the 

RlCO»D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ou>.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ttmea,  London,  Sept.  20.  1972] 
A   RrvTxw  or  Drvn.opitK«T8  rw  thk  Atti- 

TT7D«8  OF  Two  8UT««POW««S  TOWAJU)  ISKAZI. 
Un    THK    AUM — AMXSXCA'S    BXTPKMKm    Pa- 

TmoiCAOS  n*  trx  MTnni,K  Kaat 
(By  Bernard  Lewla) 

{ The  author  is  a  profeaaor  at  the  Sefiool  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies,  University  of 
London.) 

There  hsve  bean  two  major  developments 
In  the  Middle  Kut  In  recent  months.  The 
flnt  la  the  doaer  relationship  between  the 
tTnlted  States  and  Israel,  manifested  In 
American  willingness  to  meet  Israel's  re- 
quests for  the  supply  of  arms  and  to  support 
Israeli  political  positions  far  more  than  ever 
before.  The  second  change  Is  the  RussUm 
wtttMlrawai  from  Egypt. 

Some  obaervers  hare  seen  In  this  an  \m- 
fortunate   oolncldence   and  have   suggested 


that  If  both  super  powers  bad  disengaged  at 
the  same  time,  peace  would  have  become 
easier.  This  Is  based  on  a  misunderstanding. 
The  two  events  are  not  coincidental  but  are 
connected,  and  the  second  Is  In  large  meas- 
ure a  consequence  of  the  first. 

It  has  long  been  an  article  of  faith,  espe- 
etaUy  in  the  Arab  countries  and  among  many 
In  this  country,  that  American  policy  on  the 
Palestine  question  U  determined  by  the  In- 
fluence— financial  and  electoral — erf  the  Jew- 
ish community  In  the  United  States.  When 
the  tTnlted  States  had  little  concern  and  no 
direct  Involvement  In  the  affairs  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  this  view  was  largely — though  never 
entirely— true.  Besides  the  pro-Zlonlst  Jewish 
lobby,  there  was  also  a  pro-Arab  oil  lobby, 
with  associated  Interests.  This  too  was  politi- 
cally active  In  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
But  though  they  astutely  mansged  at  times 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  pursuit  of 
profits  from  Arabs  was  somehow  more  na- 
tional and  more  patriotic  than  the  pursuit 
of  votes  from  Jews,  they  were  never  as  effec- 
tive as  the  Jewish  lobby. 

The  direct  involvement  of  the  United 
States  as  a  super  power  In  the  affairs  at  the 
Middle  East  has  changed  all  this.  The  pro- 
Arab  and  pro-Israel  lobbies  are  still  active — 
the  latter  obetreperovisly  so  In  the  present 
election.  But  neither  can  now  really  deter- 
mine United  States  policy,  which  Is  baaed 
on  a  calculation  of  United  State*  Interests 
tn  the  area  and  In  the  world  as  a  whole. 
When  President  Elsenhower  found  It  neces- 
sary In  196«  to  take  firm  action  against 
Israel,  he  did  so — even  In  an  election  year. 
Conversely  when  Richard  Nixon  judged  It 
necessary  to  support  Israel  he  too  did  so, 
though  he  had  not  enjoyed  and  U  xinllkely 
to  gain  any  substantial  measure  of  Jewish 
support.  His  lack  of  concern  with  this  aspect 
of  United  States  domestic  politics  is  shown 
by  his  virtual  suppression  of  what  had  be- 
come, by  convention,  the  Jewish  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  were  as  much  concerned  about 
gaining  Jewish  votes  as  some  have  suggested, 
he  would  surely  have  given  more  attention  to 
this  and  some  other  sensitive  points. 

Nevertheless  President  Nixon  has  gone 
very  much  further  than  such  notoriously  pro- 
Israel  presidents  as  Truman  and  Johnson  in 
his  support  for  Israel,  and  In  his  wUllngneas 
to  rtsk  the  displeasure  of  Aiab  governments 
for  this  reason.  One  must  ask  why. 

There  have  for  aome  time  been  broadly 
two  views  of  the  significance  of  Israel  for 
the  American  policy  In  the  Middle  East.  Ac- 
oording  to  one  of  these  Israel  Is  America's 
greatest  handicap — a  burden  which  she  must 
bear  for  domestic  political  reasons,  and  which 
holds  her  back  In  her  dealings  with  the 
.Arabs,  giving  a  perpetual  advantage  to  ad- 
versaries not  80  Impeded.  That  is  one  ver- 
sion. According  to  the  other  Israel  la  not 
a  handicap  but  an  asset — one  reliable  ally 
In  an  area  where  all  Is  shifting  and  uncer- 
tain. Acoordlng  to  this  view,  the  friendship 
of  Arab  states  is  a  will -of -the- wisp — difficult 
to  gain.  Impossible  to  retain,  and  of  dubious 
value  while  one  has  it.  A  strong  and  self- 
reliant  ally  In  the  Middle  Eastern  area  is  thus 
a  useful  source  of  strength,  not  a  weakness. 
Supporters  of  this  view  have  been  heard  to 
remark  that  they  wish  that  America  had  a 
few  more  Israels  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
for  example  In  Western  Europe  and  In  South 
East  Asia.  Of  late  It  is  the  latter  view  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  the  White  House.  America  has  given  strong 
support  to  Israel  in  almost  every  significant 
respect,  and  has  been  pr^)ared  to  defy  both 
the  Russians  and  the  Arabs  in  this  matter. 
American  closeness  to  Israel  has  also  been 
acoompanled,  and  Indeed  preceded,  by  a  cer- 
tain severity  toward  Arab  ooiintriea.  America 
httj»  remained  unmoved  by  Egyptian  threats 
and  blandishments  alike  and  has  Indicated 
her  lack  of  interest  In  siich  devlcee  as  the 
Jarring  mission  of  fovir-power  talks.  A  oonae- 


quence  of  this  attltud^r-surprislng  only  to 
ideologues.  Is  an  improvement  In  relations 
between  the  United  StAtas  and  Arab  coun- 
tries. Existing  frlendalfips  have  not  suffered, 
and  new  relatlooatilpa  are  beginning  even 
with  such  countries  as  the  Sudan  and  Algeria. 
In  such  Btt\iatlons  It  is  better  not  to  court, 
but  to  create  a  situation  In  which  one  is 
courted. 

Both  the  Riisslana  and  the  Arabs  have 
drawn  their  own  somewhat  different  Infer- 
ences from  this  Amerlcam  posture.  The  Rus- 
sians. In  accordance  with  their  usual  prac- 
tice, push  at  points  of  weakness  and  draw 
back  from  points  of  strength.  Once  con- 
vinced that  America  Is  firm  in  her  com- 
mitment to  Israel,  the  Russians  have  care- 
fully refrained  from  provtAlng  a  situation 
of  confrontation,  or  from  allowing 
the  Egyptians  to  do  so — even  from  giving 
the  I^^tians  the  possibility  of  doing  so.  The 
Egyptians  for  their  part  have  also  drawn  their 
Inference — that  the  Israelis  have  a  good  pa- 
tron, while  they  thamaelvaa  have  a  bad  one. 
Israel's  patron  Is  trustworthy  and  reliable, 
and  provides  what  the  proteg*  wants;  Egypt's 
patron  on  the  other  hand  has  failed  her  In 
almost  every  respect,  and  has  left  her  sig- 
nificantly worse  off  than  she  was  before, 
mUltarlly,  politically.  strategi«ally  and  eco- 
nomically. It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  in 
these  circumstances  with  the;  growing  and 
by  now  overwhelming  unpopplarlty  which 
the  Russians  have  gained  for  themselves  in- 
side Egypt — that  President  Sadat  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  at  last  to  take  steps 
against  them. 

To  close  observers  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
scene  there  have  been  signs  for  some  time  of 
an  Impending  breach.  On  the  one  hand  there 
were  the  occasional  hints  of  discord  between 
Cairo  and  Moscow,  carefully  concealed  in  the 
esoteric  language  tised  in  communiques  from 
both  capitals;  on  the  other  there  were  the 
periodic  rumours,  ustially  leaked  from  Soviet 
sources,  of  a  possible  rapprochement  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Israel  and  even  of  a 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  not  with 
a  full  exchange  of  embassies  but  through 
representation  In  the  embassies  of  the  pro- 
tecting pwwers. 

Now  the  breach  has  become  open,  and  Pres- 
ident Sadat  has  told  the  Russians  to  go.  More- 
over, to  general  astonishment,  they  actually 
appear  to  be  going.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  the  Russians  would  leave  only  from 
those  points  In  which  they  were  helping  m 
the  defence  of  Egypt  against  Israel,  while 
retaining  their  own  naval  and  air  bases  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  their  posi- 
tion In  the  Mediterranean.  Prom  the  start 
this  seemed  unlikely.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
that  President  Sadat  or  any  other  Bgyptlan 
leader  would  have  chosen  a  form  at  expul- 
sion whereby  the  Russians  would  have  left 
Egypt  in  all  those  capacities  where  Russia 
was  serving  Egypt  but  remained  in  all  those 
capacities  where  Egypt  was  serving  RussU. 
President  Sadat  was  no  doubt  fully  aware 
of  this  distinction.  Russia  retains  powerful 
weapons  against  Egypt,  through  the  immense 
debts — eatUnated  at  £5,000m— owed  by  Egypt 
to  Russia  and  through  the  abUlty  to  with- 
hold or  continue  the  supply  of  spare  parts 
and  replacements.  But  a  debt  of  this  kind,  as 
the  late  President  Nasser  onoe  aptly  re- 
marked, gives  the  debtor  a  hold  on  the  cred- 
itor, more  than  the  reverse.  Egypt  also  enjoys 
some  leverage  through  the  port  facilities 
which  she  is  offering  to  the  Russian  fleet,  but 
can  reduce  or  suspend  at  will. 

Why  the  Egyptians  have  taken  thla  action 
against  Russia  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Disil- 
lusionment with  Russian  support,  unfavour- 
able comparisons  between  the  value  of  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  patronage,  and  above  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  RiaalaaB  In  Egypt, 
brought  matters  to  a  point  wHeie  Resident 
Sadat  either  had  to  dlamlaa  tham  or  to  give 
way  to  a  government  that  would.  His  actions 
had  the  appearance  of  a  measure  of  deepera- 
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tion  rather  than  a  carefully  planned  move, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  effective  for  the 
time  being  m  heading  off  his  domestic  polit- 
ical opposition. 

A  more  crucial  question  la  what  the  Rus- 
sians are  going  to  do  about  it.  Clearly  the 
withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Egypt  repre- 
sents a  serious  setback  for  them — both  for 
the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  mterests  of  the  ruling 
group  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  of  these 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  what  can  only 
be  seen,  Internationally  and  domestically,  as 
a  defeat — and  moreover  a  defeat  following  on 
an  Immense  effort  and  expenditure  already 
deeply  resented  among  Soviet  citizens. 

What  however  could  the  Russians  do  In 
Egypt?  Their  preferred  course  would  no 
doubt  have  been  to  engineer  the  overthrow 
of  Sadat  and  his  replacement  by  another 
Egyptian  faction  more  amendable  to  Rus- 
sian needs.  It  might  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  find  Egyptian  politicians  or  officers — 
even  avowedly  anti-Russian  ones — willing  to 
play  this  game.  But  there  were  several  In- 
superable obstacles.  For  one  they  had  lost  the 
element  of  surprise  necessary  for  such  a 
coup.  For  another  antl-Russlan  feeling  in 
Egypt  had  become  so  strong  that  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  pro-Soviet  faction  coming 
to  power  In  this  way  would  have  been  able 
to  maintain  Itself. 

The  second  possibility,  what  one  might  call 
the  Prague  gambit.  Is  clearly  excluded.  While 
It  might  just  have  been  technically  possible 
for,  the  Russians,  using  the  air  and  aea  facili- 
ties which  they  at  that  moment  enjoyed  In 
Egypt  to  land  the  necessary  armed  forces  to 
Impose  their  will  to  do  so  would  have  been 
politically  unthinkable.  What  remains  Is  the 
method  of  poUtlcal  and  economic  pressure, 
and  we  may  no  doubt  expect  to  see  the  ap- 
plication of  this  during  the  coming  weeks 
and  months. 

A  major  sspect  ot  the  problem  Is  the  de- 
creasing importance  of  Egypt  to  Russia.  That 
importance  has  by  no  means  disappeared, ' 
and  the  loss  of  Egyptian  bases  will  be  a 
serious  blow.  But  the  Russians  have  long 
since  ceased  to  regard  Nato  as  their  main 
adversary,  and  know  perfectly  well  that  no 
danger  threatens  thecn  fncn  the  Weatera 
side.  It  Is  now  not  with  the  West  but  with 
China  that  Russian  planners  are  principally 
ooncerned,  and  the  nature  of  their  Interest 
In  the  Middle  East  has  changed  accordingly. 
Riisslan  interest  Lb  moving  from  the  western 
or  Mediterranean  pari  of  the  Middle  East. 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Middle  Bast, 
that  which  leads  to  eastern  and  southern 
Arabia,  to  the  Persian  Oulf  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  above  all  to  the  Indian  sub-oon- 
Unent.  irtilch  seems  likely  In  the  Immediate 
future  to  be  the  main  arena  of  Russo- 
Chlnese  rivalry. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  we  may  view  the 
recent  but  rapid  establishment  of  Russian 
Influence  In  Iiuq.  Prom  the  Russian  point  of 
view  Iraq  offers  many  advantages.  It  Ilea  di- 
rectly on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Turkey 
and  Iran,  and  thus  offers  a  useful  means  of 
pressure  on  two  Cento  powers  alUed  to  the 
West.  It  adjoins  Syria,  Jordan,  and  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  thus  provides  an 
entry  to  all  these  oo\intrles,  which  could  be 
exploited  In  a  number  of  ways.  In  contrast, 
Iraq  has  no  common  frontier  with  Israel,  and 
the  Russians  can  therefore  establish  them- 
selves there  without  running  the  risk  of  di- 
rect involvement  In  the  Arab-Israel  protdem. 
except  of  course  at  the  harmless  Iraqi  verbal 
level. 

Internally  too  Iraq  appears  to  offer  certain 
advantages  as  compared  with  Egypt.  Egypt  is 
a  centrally  sulmlnlstered,  well-govemad 
country,  with  a  strong  sense  of  national  and 
patriotic  Identity,  and  a  largely  homogeneous 
population.  Daq  on  the  other  hand  Is  a  com- 
paratively modem  creation,  loosely  and  oftsn 
lodlzectly  administered,  with  an  Insecure 
regime,  and  with  a  beterogeneoas  population 


of  Arabs  and  Kurds.  Sunnls  and  Shla,  towns- 
men and  tribesmen  as  weU  as  other  smaller 
groups.  Such  a  country  would  appear  to  o0ar 
obvious  advantages  for  the  Russian  method 
of  laflltnttlon  and  psnatrattoti.  A  further  ad- 
vantage that  Iraq  offers  Is  that  \X  haa  a  far 
smaller  population  and  far  greater  reaoureea 
than  Egypt,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to 
become  a  crippling  financial  liability.  Most 
Inxpcrtant  of  all.  Iraq  opens  a  route  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  the  Impor- 
tance of  which  beoomes  ever  greater  In  Rus- 
sian planning. 

[Prom  the  Times,  London,  Sept.  21,   1972] 

OioriTT   OB  TsaarrosT?   Eom  la  MAaxnio 

Tmx 

(By  Bernard  I«wls) 

(The  author  is  a  jtrofessoir  at  the  School 
of  Oriental  and  African  Studies. ) 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Riisslans  from 
Qgypt  and  the  shift  of  Russian  Interest  to 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Middle  Bast  obvious- 
ly brings  important  changes  to  the  sltua- 
tlmi  tn  the  Arab- Israel  conflict,  and  may  weU 
affect  the  prospects  oS  a  settlement.  The 
principal  issue  is  now,  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably,  that   between   Israel   and   Vgypt. 

The  situation  on  the  West  Bank  has  set- 
tled down.  The  Palestinian  organizations,  de- 
spite terrorism  abroad,  are  politically  in- 
significant at  home,  and  their  present  des- 
peration springs  not  from  the  lack  but  from 
the  fear  of  a  solution.  A  modus  Vivendi  has 
developed  between  Israel,  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories and  the  kingdom  of  Jordan  which, 
may  with  the  pasaage  of  time  evolve  Into 
s(Mne  new  ptriltical  order.  This  Is  more  like- 
ly to  happen  spontaneously  and  by  natural 
evolution,  rather  than  by  deliberate  plan- 
ning or  preparation,  and  would  be  the  more 
effective  and  successful  for  that  reason. 

Betwen  Israel  and  E^3rpt  there  ren^alna  the 
question  of  Slnal,  and  of  the  continued 
Israeli  oocx^Mtkm  of  the  peniivsula. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  has  un- 
doubtedly weakened  Egypt's  military  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  Israel.  This  is  however  less 
Important  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
Clearly,  the  Israelis  have  no  Intention  ol 
crossing  the  canal  and  attacking  the  Del- 
ta— to  do  so  would  be  military  and  polltkail 
lunacy.  Equally,  the  Egyptians,  were  tn  no 
poeltlon  to  attempt  a  serious  armed  crossing 
of  the  canal  eastwards,  even  while  the  Rus- 
sians were  stUl  there.  And  so  In  both  respects 
the  real  situation  Is  not  much  changed.  The 
dapartiire  ot  the  Russians  does  hoisevsr  re- 
more  one  of  Israel's  main  fears,  and  shotild 
therefore  noake  It  easier  for  the  Israeli  Oor- 
emment  to  agree  to  aome  aocommodatlon. 
Oeneral  Dayan  has  already  indicated  as 
much. 

Despite  his  war-llks  talk.  President  Sadat 
knows  perfectly  well  that  his  only  hope 
of  getting  the  Israelis  aiway  from  the  canal 
is  by  negotiation,  and  that  his  only  hope 
of  achieving  this,  short  of  dealing  directly 
with  Israel,  Is  through  some  form  of  Amer- 
ican mediation,  persuasion,  or  pressure  in 
Jeruaalam.  Pressure  on  Israel  and  financial 
aid  to  Egypt  are  Indeed  the  two  trvmop  cards 
which  America  has  to  play  In  Cairo.  It  Is 
however  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Amer- 
icans would  be  willing  to  waste  their  two 
trump  cards  aon  a  leader  as  unstable  and 
insecure  as  President  Sadat,  especially  when 
associated  with  Colonel  Gaddafi,  nor  that 
the  Israelis  would  be  willing  to  trust  an 
Arab  leader  who  was  a  proud  and  self-de- 
clared ooUaborator  of  the  Nads  during  the 
war,  and  who  la  one  of  the  very  few  major 
Arab  figures  (there  are  many  minor  onee) 
whoss  public  utterances  aometlmas  echo  the 
tones  of  Kuropean-style  racial  antl-semltlsm. 
A  sucossBor  gurei  itmsnt  tn  Igypt,  howvw, 
mlgbt  flnd  both  the  Americans  and  the 
iKasUa  more  amenable. 

On*  point  on  wliteli  tbe  IsaaUa  ai*  tai> 
likely  to  (tre  way  Is  that  ot  dlreot  negotia- 


tion— or  at  the  very  least  cloae  proxtmlty. 
talks.  The  Importanos  of  ttils  to  Sarsslta  Is 
not  fully  appreciated  tn  the  Western  world. 
After  oonfllcta  it  la  customary  to  reach  a  aet- 
tlMnent  by  direct  negotiation  betireen  tba 
parttas,  ot  wtilch  India  and  Pakistan  have 
provMad  the  most  reoeut  examine.  Tbe 
st«a<tta»t  Arab  refiMSl  »  nagotlata  with 
Israel  goea  back  to  prewar  tttnaa,  when  the 
Arab  Higher  Committee  in  mandatory  Palaa- 
tlna  always  refuaed  to  enter  into  direct  dla- 
cusalons  with  Palestinian  Jewish  bodies  at 
the  Jewish  Ag«n«g. 

Tbe  refuasl  of  dlreot  nsgotlatlon  has  id- 
ways  meant  and  still  means  a  refusal  to 
reoognlES  the  existence  ot  larati— and  as  long 
as  the  dispute  Is  about  tbe  existence  of  Israel 
rather  than  Its  extent.  Israelis  will  obviously 
be  adamant  on  retaining  maximimi  aecurlty 
borders.  iy>  Western  observers.  Arab  talk — 
lessensd  of  late  but  by  no  means  ended — ot 
destroying  Israel  sounds  like  rhetorical  hot 
air.  To  the  ruling  generatioo  of  Israelis,  stUl 
dominated  by  the  memory  of  a  vast,  sus- 
tained and  almost  successful  attempt  at 
the  physical  extermination  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Europe,  such  threats  cannot  be 
taken  lightly.  6u<A  Israeli  fears  are  re- 
caUed  by  the  role  which  at  various  tlm«s 
Nazi  ^mlgr^s  have  played  In  the  new  Egypt. 
They  have  not  forgotten,  for  example,  the 
kltba«  edition  of  Jfeia  Kampf,  tn  AraMc 
translation,  found  in  the  possession  of  cap- 
tiuvd  Egyptian  ofllcezs  In  196e.  They  are 
revived  by  the  utter  ruthlessnees  displayed 
by  some  of  the  Commando  organizations. 

If  however  the  Egyptians  are  to  reltnqulaih 
their  objection  to  direct  or  almoet  direct 
negotiation,  the  Israels  must  be  prepared  to 
offer  something  substantial  In  return.  Here, 
from  recent  reports,  there  seem  to  be  broadly 
two  possibilities.  That  the  Israelis  would  be 
wlUlDg  to  withdraw  from  part — probably  the 
greater  part — of  Slnal  seems  certain.  It  is 
however  equally  certain  that  they  would 
refuse  to  withdraw  frocn  Sharm  al-8baykh. 
which  they  regard  as  vital  to  the  safety  of 
Elat,  their  only  outlet  to  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the    East. 

As  the  Israelis  see  It,  Sharm  al-Shaykh  to 
a  desolate  outpost,  of  no  value  whatsoever 
to  the  Egyptians  except  to  threaten  Israel. 
It  should  theratfore  be  retained  by  Israel  to 
prevent  such  a  threat.  As  the  Egyptiaas  see 
it,  it  Is  sovereign  Egyptian  territory,  and 
whether  It  Is  of  use  to  them  and  what  use 
If  _  any  Is  entirely  their  own  affair.  It  la 
doubtful  If  any  Egyptian  govemmaot, 
whether  President  Sadat  or  a  successor, 
would  find  it  easy  to  agree  to  the  formal 
cession  of  Egyptian  sovereign  territory  to 
Israel.  There  are  however  other  poeslbUltles. 
in  the  form  of  a  sale,  a  lease  or  eocne  other 
diplomatic  device,  which  could  be  expiored. 
The  Israelis  would  then  withdraw  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  Slnal  peninsula,  retaining 
only  Sharm  a]-ahaykh  wtth  the  neoesaary 
strip  of  land  giving  them  srrenr  to  tt  from 
southern  Israel.  If  sgreement  oould  be 
reached  along  these  lines,  this  oould  form 
the  basis  of  a  genuine  peace  between  ttM 
two  countries  and  would  undoubtedly  be 
followed  before  long  by  eome  settlement  be- 
tween Isrs^  and  her  eastern  neighbour. 

The  other  poeslblltty  which  Is  being  can- 
vassed is  that  of  an  Interim  solution,  a  pro- 
posal brought  up  and  then  dropped  on  aav- 
oral  previous  occasions.  Acoordlng  to  thla,  ne- 
gotlatiofi  would  aim  not  at  a  final  asttle- 
ment  but  at  an  interim  arrangement  whereby 
the  Israelis  would  withdraw  a  certain  dis- 
tance— that  which  is  most  commonly  men- 
tioned Is  28  mllee — from  the  east  bank  and 
allow  the  Egyptians  to  croes  and  resume  tbe 
operation  of  the  canal.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  such  B^Tptlan  forces  might  be 
lightly  (but  visibly)  armed,  like  im.«»^>i<tB«^ 
advantages  of  such  an  tntarlm  aolutloo  to 
Egypt  would  be  obvious,  tbe  reopening  of 
the  canal  and  the  rspopulatloo  of  ttM  cttim 
on  the  wast  bank  being.the  most  important. 
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me  reopening  of  the  canal  is  iJao  an  urgent 
Ruaalan  need,  to  strengthen  their  position  In 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  might  win  BuuUn 
support  for  ruch  a  plan.  By  calling  It  an  In- 
terim arrangement,  the  humiliation  of  sign- 
ing away  sovereign  Egyptian  territory  would 
be  avoided,  and  a  period  of  tranquility  could 
be  obtained  which  might  In  time  lead  to  a 
permanent  settleaaent. 

ir  a  government  of  Egypt  were  willing  to 
negotiate  on  either  of  these  lines,  there  would 
thus  seem  to  be  two  possibilities.  By  the  one 
the  Egyptians  would  recover  the  greater  part 
of  Slnal  but  loee  some  face;  by  the  second 
they  would  loee  the  greater  part  of  Slnal.  but 
wo\Ild  retain  face.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
seft  which  If  either  of  these  solutions  Presi- 
dent Sadat  will  choose. 

President  Sadat  himself  seems  unlikely  to 
chooee  either.  At  the  moment  he  Is  exploring 
other  possibilities,  none  of  which  is  likely  to 
produce  any  result.  His  new  association  with 
Libya,  or  rather  with  the  mercurial  Colonel 
Qaddafl.  will  bring  him  substantial  financial 
support,  but  at  a  price  of  continuing  the 
conflict. 

His  attempts  to  conjure  up  Western  Eu- 
rope as  a  counter-weight  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  obviously 
futile.  Western  Europe  may  In  the  course  of 
time  once  again  play  a  major  role  In  world 
polltlca  comparable  with  that  of  the  super- 
powers. At  the  moment,  the  states  of  the  EEC 
are  far  too  divided  and  uncertain  in  their 
policies,  and  the  leading  state  too  obviously 
dominated  by  unenlightened  self-interest,  to 
accomplish  very  much.  Western  Europe  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  capacity  nor  even 
It  would  seem  the  desire  to  devise,  let  alone 
Impose,  a  solution  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
problem.  Nor  will  America  do  much  to  help 
President  Sadat,  for  obvious  reasons.  Por  the 
moment  therefore  aU  that  President  Sadat 
can  do  is  wait,  Mlcawber-llke. 


PUERTO  RICO— FREE  PEOPLE  IN  A 
FREE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  ridicu- 
loua  United  Nations  investigation  of 
Puerto  Rico's  status  as  a  "colMiy"  is  c«ie 
of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  double 
standards  and  manipulation  within  the 
world  peacekeeping  apparatus  I  have 
witnessed.  The  inquiry'  represents  an  afr- 
tempt  to  divert  the  D.N.  from  the  mis- 
sion of  achieving  a  peacefiil  world  and 
is  unworthy  of  consideration  by  any  of 
Its  committees. 

The  irrationality  of  the  U.N.  investi- 
gation is  clearly  revealed  by  the  results 
of  several  movements  for  either  state- 
hood status  or  complete  independence. 
In  1967  the  island  voted  in  referendum 
to  maintain  its  Commonwealth  status  by 
a  clear  majority— favoring  this  status 
were  425,081.  for  statehood,  273,315,  and 
4,205  for  independence.  I  would  suggest 
that  It  be  appropriate  for  the  U.N.  panel 
to  can  for  such  a  referendum  under  their 
supervision  In  Cuba  or  any  of  the  eastern 
European  Communlst-bloc  nations. 

The  United  States  has  for  years  sought 
to  lessen  world  tension  through  its  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations.  Tliis  support 
has  been  generous  and  freely  given  with 
no  strings  attached.  Yet,  when  the  U.N. 
allows  itself  to  become  a  forum  for  po- 
litical sparring  such  as  with  the  investi- 
gation Oif  Puerto  Rico,  it  forces  every 
.\merican  to  reconsider  whether  our 
overgenerous  share  of  U.N.  funding  is 
serving  the  interest  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Sarasota 


Herald- Tribune  on  the  subject  of  the 
U.N.  and  Puerto  Rico  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  xm.  AJJD  Puiaxo  Rico 
It  Is  amusing  to  hear  that  the  United 
States  delegation,  which  almtiltaneoualy 
was  asking  for  a  reduction  In  the  share  of 
UJ*.  coets  paid  by  this  country,  was  •em- 
barrassed" by  a  Cuban-Instigated  demand 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

II  anything  were  needed  to  show  how  pre- 
posterous It  Is  for  this  country  to  be  carry- 
ing nearly  one-third  of  the  UJJ.'s  expense, 
this  exhibition  of  Ideological  harassment 
demonstrates  It. 

In  caae  anyone  has  forgotten,  Puertq  Rico 
Is  ofUclaily,  by  constitution  and  statute,  a 
free  commonwealth  associated  with  the 
United  States.  It  drafted  Its  own  constitu- 
tion— similar  to  ours,  as  It  turned  out — In 
1962.  ratified  It  by  popular  vote,  tuid  saw 
It  approved  by  the  US.  Congress  the  same 
year.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  thereupon 
signed  the  measure. 

Several  times  there  have  been  movements 
for  either  statehood  status  or  independence, 
and  In  1967  the  various  sentiments  were 
shown  quite  clearly  by  a  referendum.  Com- 
monwealth status  was  favored  by  426,081; 
statehood  by  273,315,  and  Independence  by 
4,206. 

Now.  at  Cuba's  behest,  Iraq  has  won  a 
12-0  vote  In  the  United  Nations'  SpecUl  Com- 
mittee on  Colonialism  to  Investigate  Puerto 
Rico's  status  as  a  "colony."  (The  committee 
has  already  declared,  prejudicially,  that  the 
Island  should  be  mdependent.) 

Were  It  not  for  billions  of  dollars  Invested 
In  Puerto  Rico,  a  free  flow  of  American 
citizens  ( Including- Puerto  Rlcans)  back  and 
forth  depending  on  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  fact  that  the  Island  common- 
wealth has  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  other  Latin-American  Jurisdiction  of 
whatever  size  or  location,  we  suppose  the 
United  States  might  not  object. 

The  10  nations  which  abstained  from  the 
UJJ.  committee  vote  point  out  that  this  same 
question  came  before  the  General  Assembly 
last  year  and  was  decisively  dumped.  Of 
course.  But  to  Ideologues  that  appears  to 
make  little  difference. 

Some  of  the  nations  which  voted  along 
with  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  are  real 
experts :  Bulgaria  and  Caechoelovakla,  for  in- 
stance, which  are  both,  to  all  extents  and 
purposes,  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union;  Rus- 
sia Itself,  whose  dead  hand  of  colonization 
ha«  fallen  on  all  tt»  neighbors  starting  far 
back  In  history  with  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
the  Crimean  Tartars,  Outer  Mongolia — you 
name  It. 

Then  there  Is  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  which  has  gobbled  Tibet  and  threat- 
ens Indian  and  Pakistani  territory.  And, 
strangely,  India  too,  whoee  recent  second- 
hand "conquest"  of  East  Pakistan  Is  still 
fermenting  and  whoee  grab  of  Qoa  was  not 
that  long  sigo  and  whose  activities  In  Kash- 
mir are  at  least  questionable. 

It's  quite  a  list — and  the  vne  common 
factor  among  them  all  Is  a  charming  wUllng- 
ness  to  make  trouble  for  the  country  that 
pays  an  outsize  share  of  the  UJ7.  bills. 

As  our  State  Department  pointed  out,  the 
resolution  is  "an  Insult  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  who  have  chosen  to  live  In  a 
democracy  under  a  constitution  of  their  own 
choosing  in  free  association  with  the  United 
States." 

What  is  utterly  Ironic,  of  course.  Is  that 
Cuba  should  be  In  back  of  this  malicious 
needling — Cuba,  which  has  placed  Itself  In 
ctrtontal  bondage  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
cha-cha  oommunlsm.  Insane  spending  and 


Incoherent  totalltartanlam.  That  function- 
aries of  such  a  regime  as  Fidel  Caatro's 
should  cast  any  kind  of  aspersions  on  others, 
let  alone  this  particular  assertion  of  colo- 
nialism, is  almost  beyond  belief. 

Puerto  Rico's  Qov.  Luis  Ferre  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  said  the  UJT.  should 
offer  a  declaration  favoring  freedom  for  Cuba 
Instead  of  meddling  In  Puerto  Rlcan  affairs. 

But,  as  with  other  UJ7.  posturlngs  and 
mouthlngs,  delegates  on  the  Colonialism 
Committee  woiiid  prefer  to  take  an  utterly 
meaningless  swing  at  a  democratic  situation 
satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  concerned 
than  to  tackle  anything  really  significant  and 
useful. 

Thus  the  VN.  estranges  Itself  once  again 
from  those  who  pay  its  bills  and  who  try  to 
find  health  or  h(^e  In  It. 


TELEVISION   SPORTS   BLACKOUT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have 
just  received  word  that  WTEV  televislcMi 
of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  has  been  blacked 
out  of  televising  the  November  6  Monday 
night  football  game  Involving  the  New 
Elngland  Patriots.  WTEV  has  received  a 
telegram  from  ABC  informing  them  that 
they  will  now  be  blacked  out,  apparently 
because  they  are  within  the  NFL's  75- 
mlle  radius,  although  until  now  they  had 
been  planning  to  televise  the  game,  Xn 
fact,  to  date  WTEV  has  never  been 
blacked  out  of  televising  a  Patriots  home 
game. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
glee  or  gloating  now  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  joined  those  of 
Florida  and  other  States  across  the  Na- 
tion in  being  deprived  of  the  opportimlty 
to  watch  their  favorite  teams  on  tele- 
vision due  to  the  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
sonable 75-mlle  rule  the  NFL  has  perpe- 
trated upon  the  sporting  public.  Rather, 
it  is  just  another  good  reason  for  the 
S«mte  to  act  on  my  amendment  No. 
1658  to  the  basketball  merger  bill — S. 
2373 — to  reduce  the  blackout  area  to  50 
miles. 

We  have  too  long  permitted  the  NFL 
to  Interpret  the  antitrust  laws  as  It 
pleases,  to  the  detriment  of  the  millions 
of  fans  who  through  their  patronage 
have  made  professional  athletics  the 
profitable  enterprise  it  is  today.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  soimds,  the  NFL  would  have  us 
believe  there  Is  no  blackout  problem  at 
all. 

NFL  Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  even 
testified  in  a  Senate  hearing  that: 

The  fact  Is  that  it  is  not  a  blackout  Issue 
at  all.  NFL  home  territories  are  no  longer 
blacked  out  on  television  on  Sunday  after- 
noons even  when  the  home  team  la  playing 
a  game  at  home;  two  or  three  NFL  games 
are  telecast  in  each  home  territory  each  Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Praise  for  these  crumbs  would  be 
laughable  were  it  not  so  palpably  mis- 
leading and  burlesque.  I  hope  Mr.  Rozelle 
will  tell  the  people  of  Miami  there  is  no 
blackout  problem,  because  as  their  Sen- 
ator I  cannot.  I  suppose  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  Miamlans  to  have  to  travel  near- 
ly 200  miles  to  watch  a  Dolphins  game. 

Mr.  President,  this  session  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  but  the  television  sports  season 
has  just  gotten  imderway.  The  Nation 
needs  the  immediate  relief  my  amend- 
ment provides,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
leadership  to  make  every  effort  to  see 
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tbat  this  issue  is  brought  to  a  vote  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  time  for  action 

now.  •'^j""'^ 

MILWAUKEE:   A  DKVELOPINO  CIlTf 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  this  month's  Nation's  Business 
describes  the  efforts  that  Milwaukee's 
leaders  have  been  msdrtng  to  attract  new 
industrial  development.  Back  in  1963, 
Milwaukee  became  the  first  major  city 
in  the  Nation  to  establish  a  land  bank. 
The  bank's  function  was  to  buy  unim- 
proved acreage  for  industrial  expansion. 

Initially,  the  bank  was  to  be  used 
strictly  for  expansion  by  existing  Mil- 
vraukee  firms.  Now  there  Is  a  new  philo- 
sophy—that of  competing  for  new  in- 
dustrj'  along  with  private  planners  of  In- 
dustrial parks. 

The  man  in  charge  is  the  commissioner 
of  city  development,  Kenneth  Fry.  His  is 
a  farsighted  concept  of  economic  devel- 
opment: 

Our  concept  of  economic  development  In- 
cluded not  only  commercial  and  Industrial 
growth,  but  also  promotion  of  cultural,  rec- 
reational, tourist,  convention,  health  and 
educational  development.  In  other  words,  the 
attainment  and  continuation  of  a  well- 
rounded  quality  of  life,  which  also  produces 
Jobs  and  Income.  I  think  Milwaukee  is  about 
ave  to  10  years  ahead  of  the  general  trend. 

Other  city  ofHclals,  Including  Milwau- 
kee's outstanding  Mayor  Henry  Maier, 
feci  the  same  way.  They  are  working  ac- 
tively to  convert  some  of  the  sections  of 
land  bank  acreage  into  industrial  parks 
and  to  compete  actively  in  selling  the 
land. 

leading  Milwaukee  businessmen  are 
also  involved.  Robert  Foote,  board  chair- 
man of  Universal  Foods  Corp.  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
and  Richard  E.  Vogt,  chairman  of  KCS 
Industries,  and  participating  actively  In 
these  efforts.  As  Foote  notes : 

What  we're  campaigning  for  Is  Improving 
the  climate  for  Investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  'Milwau- 
kee: Branching  Out  With  the  Land 
Bank "  from  the  October  1972  issue  of 
Nation's    Business    be    printed    in    the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thsee   CriTES   Ttnu»   the   Cobnkb — Mtlwau- 

kxt:     Branching    Out    Wtth    the    Land 

Bank 

Milwaukee,  a  city  of  717,000  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Is  famous  for  Its 
beer.  Old  World  charm,  cleanliness — and  its 
solid  citizens'  thrift. 

"The  people  here,"  says  one  long-time  resi- 
dent, "have  deep  pockets  and  short  arms." 

These  days  they're  being  asked  to  shorten 
the  distance  between  their  fingertips  and 
tbelr  cash.  It's  a  must,  city  officials  say.  If 
Milwaukee  Is  to  be  a  viable  competitor  for 
new  Industry. 

The  city  almost  a  decade  ago  began  buying 
unimproved  acreage  for  a  **land  bank" — 
whose  Intended  use  was  for  expansion  as 
needed  by  existing  Milwaukee  firms.  Attract- 
ing newcomers  was  essentially  left  to  private 
developers. 

Now  a  major  change  In  philosophy  la  tak- 
ing place.  The  city's  Economic  Development 
Department  Is  asking  to  be  turned  loose  to 


compete  for  new  Industry  with  pllTfete  plan- 
ners of  Industrial  parks.' 

City  planners  also  want  "seed  money"  to 
help  embryonic  firms  that  oeuld  share  faclU- 
tlBS  In  the  city's  older  downtown  buildings. 
Once  established  axxd  growing,  they  would 
move  to  newer  and  bigger  facilities. 

"We  hope  to  bring  a  marketing  concept 
to  government,"  says  Kehneth  Pry,  commls- 
s-'oner  of  city  development.  "Tou  might  call 
It  city  capitalism." 

Observers  don't  expect  It  will  be  easy  for 
the  city  to  Change  course.  Saya  a  veteran 
Milwaukee  iK>litlclan:  "The  people  here  ex- 
pect a  lot  out  of  governiaeat,  but  with  utU« 
government  Involvement." 

Milwaukee  aspires  to  become  a  growing  re- 
gional center,  and  It  has  some  gUt-edged  as- 
sets. Among  them  are  a  highly  akUled  work 
force  and  a  fine  quality  of  life. 

But  It  alao  has  lots  of  comftetltlon.  Chicago 
13  only  60  miles  to  the  south,  and  the  ag- 
^Tresslve  Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  are  not  far  to  the  northwest. 

In  addition,  Milwaukee  Is  hemmed  In  on 
all  sides  by  incorporated  suburbs  and  Is  lo- 
cated la  a  state  whose  tax  rates  are  among 
the  highest  In  the  nation. 

KO    EONINO? 

The  city  fathers  and  businessmen  recognize 
that  their  existing  assets  are  not  enough. 

"Our  major  problem,"  says  Mr.  Fry,  "Is 
zoning  restrictions." 

Would  he  favor  no  zoning  laws? 

"I'd  swap  our  tight  zoning  for  no  zoning 
In  a  minute."  he  replies. 

But  he  kiicws  there's  little  possibility  of 
that — even  though  it  would  make  his  job 
easier.  For  his  Economic  Development  De- 
partment Is  a  conglomerate  agency,  handling 
the  city's  housing,  urban  renewal,  reloca- 
tion, planning,  conservation  and  other  re- 
lated responsibilities — all  of  which  zoning 
affects. 

Mr.  Pry  feels  that  an  ageiicy  such  as  his, 
handling  all  facets  of  city  development,  la  a 
necessity  for  all  major  cities. 

"Our  concept  of  economic  development  in- 
cludes not  only  com  nerclal  and  Industrial 
growth,  but  also  promotion  of  cultural,  rec- 
reational, tourist,  convention,  health  and 
educational  development,"  he  says.  "In  other 
words,  the  attainment  and  continuation  of  a 
weli-rounded  quality  of  life  which  also  pro- 
duces jobs  and  Income.  I  think  Milwaukee  Is 
about  five  to  10  years  ahead  of  the  general 
trend." 

While  this  may  be  true,  he  recognizes  that 
the  competition  for  new  businesses  has  grown 
much  tougher.  When  he  organized  his  de- 
partment In  1961,  Mr.  Fry  estimates,  there 
were  some  200  such  agencies  nationwide. 
Now  there  are  over  15,000. 

Which  prompts  Mr.  Fry  to  bring  up  two 
more  problems. 

"Most  of  these  have  land  available  to 
them,"  he  says,  "and  most  have  the  use  of 
tools  such  as  Industrial  revenue  bonds  and 
tax  freeae  powers  that  Milwaukee  doesn't 
have.  Milwaukee  must  get  those  tools  to  be- 
come more  aggressive  in  its  industrial  devel- 
opment efforts." 

MOMXT    rOK   TBS    BAMS 

In  September  he  asked  the  City  Council 
for  $1.8  minion  for  the  land  bank  program. 

Milwaukee  established  the  land  bank,  the 
first  of  any  major  city  In  the  nation.  In  1963. 
Since  then  the  bank  has  bought  680.7  acres. 

Of  tluit  total  some  162  acres  have  been 
sold  to  Induatrlal  customers,  most  of  them 
local,  for  new  plants  that  have  created  some 
600  jobs.  For  a  city  with  a  manufacturing 
work  force  of  over  200,000,  that's  not  a  wall- 
banger  performance. 

In  the  fall  of  1971,  four-term  Mayor  Henry 
Maler,  Mr.  Fry  and  area  business  leaders  were 
having  second  thoughts. 

Mr.  fVy  organized  a  cltlzeDs  committee  to 
evaluate  the  way  the  city  was  waging  Its  eco- 


i^omlc    development    campaign.    This    past 
sumjoer  the  group  came  out  with  a  fljidU9g^, 
and   with    recommendatlcMu.    The    finding: , 
There  had  been  less  development  than  oouldu 
h&ve  been  expected. 

Among  the  reconunnnd  ations  was  one  to 
drop   the   basic  phlloeophy  of   malntjtlatng 
industrially  zoned  land  in  tl^  raw  and  at 
passl'.e   selllr.g   so  a£   not  to   compel*   with. 
private  developers. 

Now  the  group  feels  Milwaukee  should 
turn  some  sections  of  the  hmd  bank  acreage 
into  fuUy  dev«la{ied  Industrial  pcvrk*  and 
sell  aggressively  against  all  competition. 

Alao,  Mr.  Fry  wbnta  some  of  tbat   ettra 
land  bank  money  to  go  into  aoqulsltion  of 
underused   property.   Inadequate  atru«tu(t^(^ 
would  be  tern,  down,  aiul  new  (^es  ht^it,  tc^;, 
make   the   property  more   attractive   to   In- 
dustry, 

THX    SOtTTH    AND   TIf>   atTBtrRM 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  land  bank.  orlgU 
nally— to  provide  firms  already  In  Milwaukee 
with  expeiiBlon  room — was  In  line  with  past 
erperlence:  Large  manufacturhig  flmw  had 
expanded  in  the  city  lts«ir. 

In  the  mid-80's,  however.  It  was  obvious 
that  new  plants,  especially  those  that  were 
labor-intensive,  tended  to  ba  k>uUt  in  the 
South  or  overseas. 

Also,  the  citizens  ccmmlilee,  reviewing  the 
situation  regionally,  noted  that  construction 
rf  freeways  and  lower  suburban  taxes  gave 
suburbs  an  advantafe.  It  said:  I 

"The  city  must  treat  Industrial  develop- 
ment as  aJiuslness  enterFtrtse  in  an  Increas- 
ingly cooap^itlve  marketplace  that  no  longer 
stops  at  stat^sQT  even  national  boundaries." 

Added  one  me^ti^.  bluntly:  "Milwaukee 
must  decide  If  ^:xUi  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment business  or  not." 

One  goal  of  a  six-year  economic  develop- 
ment plan,  annoTuaoed  by  the  mayor  in  1908, 
was  to  make  Kitiwaukee.  a  "transactional  cen- 
ter." And  the  central  buslneae  district,  con- 
sidered dead  in  the  Pities,  has  been  makUig 
real  progress. 

In  the  1960-1970  period  ever  two  million. 
square  feet  of  net  rental  space  were  buITt.' 
Today,  Milwaukee  aees  a  new  landmark  rts- 
inii  above  the  city — a  4a-8tory.  »,S0  million 
skyscraoer  for  the  First  Wisconsin  National 
Benxk,  the  state's  largest  financial  institution. 

However,  buslneasmen  want  more  Indus- 
try as  well  as  more  service  firms  to  locate 
in  Milwaukee,  and  they  emphasize  two  fac- 
tors— taxes  and  labor  coats — as  Inhibitor* 
of  Industrial  development.  ' 

TAUCTNO  TtmicrT 

These  days  it's  not  unusual  to  see  busi- 
ness leaders,  government  offlctals  and  labor' 
blepwlgs  dining  together  In  the  city's  famed 
Oerman  restaurants.  The  boisineasmen   talk' 
turkey  over  the  liver  dumpling  soup. 

"It's  ridiculous  for  buainesamea,  govern'- 
nvent  officials  and  labor  leaders  to  be  ad* 
versaries,"  says  Robert  Foote.  chairman  of 
Universal  Foods  Corp.  and  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Milwaukee  Association  of  Com- 
merce. "What  we're  campal^lng  for  fs  lni-» 
proving  the  dtmate  for  Investment." 

In  short,  he  says  there  is  a  need  to  prat, 
the  brakes  on  taxes  and  demands  (or  higher 
wages. 

Though  Mr.  Foote  Isn't  able  to  cite  much 
progress  on  the  wage  demand  front,  he  does 
note  that  taxes  In  suburban  jurlsdlctiona 
are  rising  faster  than  In  the  city. 

So  does  RtchMd  E.  'Vogt,  board  chairman' 
of  KCS  Industries,  Inc.  He  vaoently  c<m>' 
vlnced  the  directors  tbat  the  firm  sho^d 
stay  In  the  city.  KCS  bought  a  alt*  from  tine 
land  bank  on  which  to  btiUd  a  production 
facility  for  operations  now  housed  in  three 
separate  downtown  buildings. 

Mr.  Vogt  spent  many  months  evaluating 
the  attractions  of  suburttan  Industrial  pailcs 
before  making  his  decision. 

"The  tax  differentials  are  becoming  iMOr 
rower,"  he  saya. 
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"I  wu  penuAded  tbftt  the  advantagea  of 
suburban  industrial  parka  have  dlmlnlahed 
and  that  the  city  itaelf  offen  a  package  of 
serrices  and  benefits  not  readily  duplicated 
elsewhere." 

A  key  factor  In  the  dedaion  was  a  deelre 
to  hold  onto  the  skilled  labor  force  that 
produces  the  firm's  many  polnt-of-purchase 
Items.  "We're  In  a  highly  competitive  busl- 
neaa."  BIr.  Vogt  says.  "So  we  dldnt  want  to 
move  away  from  our  employees." 


THE  NIED  FOR  PRISON  REFORM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
days,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
held  In  the  grip  of  a  prison  drama  which 
seemed  to  equal  that  at  Attica  a  year 
ago. 

Today,  we  have  learned  with  relief  and 
thanksgiving,  that  there  was  a  difference. 
Attica  left  41  men  dead,  and  uncounted 
ottiers  scarred  for  life.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  all  of  the  hostages  were  re- 
leased unharmed  after  rebelling  inmates 
got  what  they  wanted  most — a  hearing. 
Much  credit  for  the  peaceful  outcome 
Is  due  to  District  of  Columbia  Correc- 
tions Commissioner  Kenneth  L.  Hardy. 
Ken  Hardy  and  I  attended  high  school 
together;  I  have  know  him  most  of  my 
life.  And  I  have  never  known  him  to  be 
other  than  a  wise,  fair,  and  reasonable 
man.  These  qualities,  and  the  trust  and 
respect  they  have  engendered  during  his 
yean  of  service  to  the  District,  were 
largely  responsible  for  sparing  this  city 
a  bloody  tragedy  this  week. 

But  there  Is  another,  larger  tragedy 
which  continues  every  day:  it  Is  the  in- 
human conditions  in  which  our  prison 
population  is  held.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Jail  was  built — more  than  100 
years  ago — to  house  550  men.  Today  It 
houses  1,200,  or  nearly  twice  its  capacity. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Jail  was  built 
for  adult  offenders.  Yet  when  inmates 
took  over  the  notorious  cellblock  1, 
early  Wednesday  morning,  they  required 
young  Inmates — some  as  yoUng  as  15 
years  old — to  leave  the  premises  for  their 
own  safety.  So-called  "hardened  crim- 
inals" had  achieved  on  their  own  one  of 
the  primary  requisites  of  effective  prison 
reform — the  segregation  of  youth  from 
adulf'offenders.  As  a  result  of  the  upris- 
ing yesterday,  this  segregation  will  con- 
tinue under  a  court  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  no  brief  for  those 
who  chose  the  path  of  potential  destruc- 
tion to  achieve  their  ends.  But  before 
we  condemn  those  involved,  smd  advo- 
cate harsher  measures  to  control  them, 
we  should  realize  that  these  actions  axe 
the  product  of  long-contained  frustra- 
tions. 

In  reading  over  the  newspaper  ac- 
coimts  of  this  near  tragedy,  I  was  struck 
by  the  words  of  one  Inmate  spokesman, 
a  young  Tw^f  with  whom  I  happen  to  be 
acquainted.  Appearing  before  Judge  Wil- 
liam B.  Bryant  at  U.S.  District  Court 
late  yesterctoy  afternoon,  Albert  McCoy 
summed  up  succintly  the  essential  Invis- 
Itlfflty  of  men  in  prtson: 

P  wrote  you  three  or  four  letters.  I  never 
received  a  reply.  What  can  I  do?  You  say 
"come  properly."  I  tried. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  listen  to  these 
men,  and  to  those  in  charge  of  them. 
Kenneth  Hardy  and  his  colleagues  In 


the  Department  of  Corrections  are  cop- 
ing effectively  and  courageously  with  a 
most  difficult  situation.  So  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  may  imderstand  the  cal- 
iber of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Corrections, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  12,  19721 
Jail  Rzbels  Fkkz  All   Hostaqxs 
(By  Haynea  Johnson) 
Armed  inmates  at  D.C.  Jail  early  this  morn- 
ing released  unharmed  11  hostages  they  had 
held  for  almost  24  hours  in  a  rebellion  that 
had  transformed  the  ancient  city  ]all  Into 
an  arena  of  Intense  conflict  between  Inmates 
and  Washington  officials. 

The  hostages,  all  JaU  guards,  were  held 
during  a  day  and  night  of  negotiations,  de- 
mands and  threats  of  death  and  an  extraor- 
dinary court  session  that  inmates  later  said 
was  a  key  element  In  their  releasing  the 
hostages  and  ending  the  revolt.  The  court 
hearing  was  due  to  resume  today  at  9:30  a.m. 
In  U.S.  District  Court. 

Until  their  release  city  officials  had  main- 
tained only  nine  guards  were  being  held 
hostage,  in  addition  to  D.C.  Corrections  De- 
partment head  Kenneth  L.  Hardy  who  was 
held  hostage  for  much  of  the  day.  Hardy  was 
stricken  111  during  the  court  session  and  ad- 
mitted to  George  Washington  University 
Hospital. 

Of  the  guards  city  officials  said,  "They're 
fine,  they're  all  fine."  One  guard  told  re- 
porters "They  treated  us  nice  and  well." 

The  long  ordeal  ended  at  13:30  ajn.  today 
after  a  handwritten  note  from  Hardy — who 
was  a  key  negotiator  with  Inmates  as  well 
as  the  key  hostage — was  read  to  more  than 
100  prisoners  In  the  JaU's  amoke-flUed 
rotunda  visiting  room. 

The  note  promised  "no  reprisals  of  any 
kind  (or)  court  action  against  any  Inmate." 
Inmates  also  told  reporters,  admitted  at 
the  Inmates'  request.  Just  prior  to  release 
of  the  hostages,  that  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  William  B.  Bryant's  promise  to  send 
lawyers  In  to  talk  with  Inmates  also  was  a 
factor  in  ending  the  uprising.  There  were 
about  40  attorneys  still  talking  with  Inmates 
in  the  rotunda  when  the  hostages  were  re- 
leased. 

Jail  officials  were  8ear<dilng  for  weapons 
used  m  the  uprising  early  this  morning  and 
J  all  superintendent  Anderson  McGruder  said 
at  least  one  loaded  pistol  was  found. 

Corrections  Director  Hardy  left  the  court- 
room shortly  after  8  p.m.  looking  shaken, 
his  eyes  watering.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
lawyers'  lounge  on  the  fotuth  floor  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  b\illdlng,  then  transported 
to  George  Washington  University  Hospital. 
He  was  reported  "resting  comfortably" 
early  this  morning.  A  doctor  at  the  hospital 
said  Hardy  had  suffered  chest  pains  sug- 
gesting an  attack  of  angina  pectoris.  It  was 
Hardy  who  had  been  In  continual  negotia- 
tions Inside  the  Jail  with  the  prisoners  since 
about  5  ajn.  yesterday.  Repeated  threats 
on  his  life  had  been  made,  and  often  during 
the  day  he  was  brought  to  the  JaU  windows 
with  a  pistol  pointed  at  his  head. 

The  11  other  hostages  had  been  held  all 
day  and  night  In  the  jail's  Cellblock  1 ,  where 
the  uprising  occurred. 

The  cellblock  housed  about  180  prisoners, 
but  only  about  60  were  reported  to  have  been 
actively  Involved  in  the  rebellion. 

After  the  Inmates  selaed  control  of  the 
cellblock  and  took  the  11  guards  hostage, 
132  other  prisoners  there  asked  to  be  sepa- 
rated and  housed  elsewhere  in  the  Jail.  Later 


In  the  day  they  were  removed  to  other  loca- 
tions In  the  Jail. 

There  are  about  1.100  Inmates  in  the 
jail,  housed  In  four  main  cellblocks. 

The  court  action,  before  Judge  WUllam  B. 
Bryant,  followed  hours  of  ultimatums,  ma- 
neuvering and  negotiations.  As  the  day  wore 
on  the  prisoners  heA  changed  their  de- 
mands— and  their  tactics — In  an  attempt  to 
take  their  case  beyond  police  and  prlaoa 
authorities  to  the  courts. 

Acting  as  tntennedlarlea  were  such  offl. 
clals  as  Congreaswoman  Shirley  Chlsholm 
(D-N.Y.);  Del.  Walter  I.  Fauntroy  (D-D.C); 
Marlon  Barry.  D.C.  school  board  president, 
and  aides  to  Mayor  Walter  B.  Washington. 
Another  who  was  Involved  was  Julian  Tep- 
per,  a  negotutor  during  the  Attica  prlaoa 
riot  situation. 

Judge  Bryant  took  a  number  of  actions 
last  night.  He  ordered  wholesale  segregation 
of  Juveniles  from  adults  at  the  D.C.  Jail. 

He  also  ordered  no  reprisals  for  the  day's 
events  and  requested  the  public  defender 
service  to  go  Immediately  to  the  JaU  to  make 
lawyers  avaUable  to  all  Inmates  who  re- 
quest them.  Although  the  order  affecting 
juveniles  appeared  to  have  met  a  major 
demand,  some  of  the  six  prisoners  present 
at  the  hearing  did  not  seem  satisfied. 

As  WUllam  Brown,  one  of  the  Inmates, 
said  whUe  heading  for  the  courtroom  door 
after  the  recess:  "Come  on  marshals  and 
corrections  officers,  take  us  back  to  where 
we  belong." 

Both  Hardy  and  the  prisoners  addressed 
the  Judge.  Hardy  said  the  D.C.  penal  system 
is  "now  facing  a  population  explosion." 
Among  the  problems  he  cited  was  the  han- 
dling of  juvenUe  offenders.  He  also  said 
"there  must  be  a  massive  input  for  the  courts 
.  .  .  much  more  sensitivity." 

A  prisoner,  Albert  McCoy,  also  made  s 
special  plea  for  juvenile  offenders.  "You  take 
a  16-year-old  kid  and  stick  him  In  there  with 
someone  who's  been  In  Leavenworth  or  At- 
lanta for  30  or  40  years  and  it  ruins  the  kid. 
Then,  they're  In  there  with  homosexuals." 
WhUe  the  D.C.  JaU  situation  was  easing, 
other  trouble  broke  out  last  night  at  the 
city's  women  detention  center  on  North  Cap- 
itol Street.  Police  were  caUed  to  the  center 
after  approximately  8S  of  the  center's  10« 
women  inmates  staged  a  sit-in  after  finish- 
ing dinner  In  the  second-floor  dlntbg  hall. 
They  too.  presented'  grievances  and  de- 
manded to  be  heard.  Fights  were  reported 
and  glass  panels  there  were  broken.  But 
there  were  no  reports  of  injuries. 

But  the  main  focus  of  the  day  remained 
on  the  D.C.  JaU  where  the  Inmates'  initial 
demand  was  for  Immediate  freedom.  After 
hours  of  despeiate  negotiations  and  repeated 
threats,  hopes  were  first  raised  for  a  solu- 
tion when  a  bus  carrying  Hardy,  six  inmates, 
Faimtroy  and  several  others  left  the  JaU  late 
In  the  afternoon  for  the  court. 

In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  the  In- 
mates were   going   to   court   because   "they 
want  to  go  before  a  judge  and  actually  tell 
him  what  goes  on  In  prison." 
She  added : 

"1  expect  some  amelioration  If  the  condi- 
tions are  heard  out." 

She  also  said  the  convicts  told  her  "they 
won't  harm  the  hostages.  They  are  not  In- 
terested m  hurting  anyone.  Once  their  griev- 
ances are  aired,  the  hostages  probably  wlU 
be  released." 

Once  at  the  court,  one  of  the  prisoners 
called  out:  "You  want  to  search  us?  Search 
us  In  the  courtroom."  He  then  stripped  to 
the  skin.  The  other  prisoners  followed  suit. 

The  plan  at  that  time  was  to  return  the 
prisoners  and  Hardy  back  to  the  JaU.  Then 
another  20  prisoners  wovUd  take  the  same 
b\M  ride  to  the  court  and  present  their  de- 
mands. 

For  the  prisoners,  the  court  action  coming 
as  It  did  late  In  the  day  was  a  significant 
change  In  tactics.  They  had  begun  the  long 
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otOUX  at  the  jaU  by  Issuing  an  ultimatum 
with  only  two  alteroBtlvea— freedom  or  dsatb. 
They  threatened  repeatedly  to  kUl  Hardy  If 
tbelr  denuuids  were  not  met. 

As  the  day  progressed  and  the  prisoner 
demands  escalated,  the  nature  of  the  negotia- 
tors also  changed.  From  first  dealing  ex- 
eluaively  with  Hardy  and  police  officials,  the 
prisoners  were  later  talking  with  such  peo- 
ple as  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Marlon  Bftrry,  D.C 
KShool  board  president;  Fauntroy,  Julian 
pugas,  and  Charles  Duncan,  aides  of  Wash- 
ington's Mayor  Walter  B.  Washington.  Also 
present  was  Julian  Tepper  who  helped  ne- 
gotiate the  Attica  prison  riot. 

Mayor  Washington  was  !n  constant  touch 
with  the  situation  from  bis  command  poet 
downtown.  Although  the  prisoners  had  de- 
manded to  see  him.  Police  Chief  Jerry  V. 
WUson  said  he  did  not  want  the  may(»r  ex- 
posed to  possible  violence. 

Mayor  Washington  played  a  key  rtrte  In 
arranging  last  night's  court  session  that 
helped  to  defuse  the  tension. 

The  prisoners — all  young  men,  and  all 
blacks— seized  control  of  Cellblock  1  In  the 
Jail  sometime  between  1  and  2  a.m.  yesterday. 
One-half  of  their  ceUblock  is  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  prisoners  who  have  been  placed 
on  what  prison  authorities  caU  "deadlock" — 
either  iat  violation  of  prison  regulations  or 
because  they  are  considered  'dangerous  or 
disruptive  to  other  Inmates. 

Once  In  control  of  the  ceUblock,  where  they 
then  held  11  prison  guards,  the  convicts  de- 
manded to  see  Hardy  and  WUllam  L.  Clai- 
borne, a  Washington  Post  Reporter  who  has 
written  extensively  about  JaU  conditions. 

Hardy  and  Claiborne  came  to  the  JaU, 
talked  to  the  prisoners,  and  then  Cl&lborne 
was  released  to  act  as  go-between.  Hardy 
remained  hostage. 

Other  hostages  listed  by  officials  during 
the  day  were  Lt.  Charles  Wren.  Isaac  Webb. 
WUbert  Roberts,  John  Crause,  Bernard 
Holmes,  James  Saunders.  David  Mlchelow, 
and  Crawford  Lowery. 

Police  said  all  but  Wren  appeared  to  have 
been  uninjured.  Wren  was  struck  in  the  nose 
and  head. 

The  tone  of  the  remarks  earlier  In  the  day 
was  consistently  angry  and  emotional.  The 
prisoners  said  repeatedly  they  were  prepared 
to  die.  It  was  freedom  or  nothing.  They 
stressed  that  their  act  was  one  of  revolution. 
It  was  not  a  riot. 

In  their  wardB.  they  touched  on  a  whole 
Utany  of  problems,  not  only  In  the  D.C. 
]au  but  m  other  prisons  across  America.  They 
referred  to  the  bloody  Attica  uprising  of  Sep- 
tember. 1971,  of  the  deaths  of  the  Jackson 
brothers,  George  and  Jonathon,  in  CaUfomla, 
of  wrongs  in  the  courts  and  in  American 
society. 

Their  action  was  a  new  reminder  that  the 
prison  problem  has  flared  into  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  disturbances  throughout  the  nation 
In  the  past  few  years.  These  conditions  In 
turn  have  led  prtson  guards — Including  these 
at  DC.  jaU — to  mount  their  own  strikes  and 
demands. 

The  D.C.  Inixuites  not  only  referred  to  oom- 
mon  prison  problems  serosa  the  country,  but 
spectflcaUy  related  their  grlevanoee  to  the 
way  other  jaU  situations  here  have  been  han- 
dled. One  of  their  major  complalnte,  as  ex- 
pressed to  a  number  of  persons  who  talked 
with  them  Inalde  the  JaU  yesterday,  dealt 
with  the  settlement  of  a  prison  strike  late 
last  month  at  the  Lorton  reformatory. 

Hardy  had  taken  a  major  part  tn  ending 
the  strUu.  He  bad  been  quoted  as  thanking 
the  prisoners  there  for  their  cooperation  In 
the  negotiations.  Yesterday,  soma  JaU  In- 
mates ezpreaeed  bitterness  at  Hardy  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Lorton  convicts  but.  in  tlialr 
view,  Ignoring  their  problems. 

One  of  the  most  emotional  soeoes  of  an 
emotional  day  came  early  In  the  afternoon 
when  relatives  of  the  Inmates  were  taken  to 
the  jaU.  They  stood  Inside  the  fences.  In  a 


courtyard  next  to  the  prison,  and  conductsd 
a  lengtby  and  loud  conversation  with  the 
prlaouars  In  CeUblock  1.  Some  women  cried. 
Others  screamed.  They  were  there,  they  said, 
to  urge  a  course  of  reaeon. 

At  that  point,  the  prisoners  were  stUl  react- 
ing strongly.  Hardy  was  brought  to  a  window 
Inside  the  ceUblock  and  the  prlaoiiers  shout- 
ed back  their  original  demand — freedom. 

Hardy  was  pulled  back  out  of  sight.  One  of 
the  convicts  shouted:  "We're  going  to  cut 
his  head  off  If  we  dont  get  what  we  want.  His 
head  Is  coming  off." 

It  was  a  day  of  contrasts,  of  autumn  beau- 
ty and  prison  terror,  of  death  threats  and  at- 
tempts at  peaceful  negotiations  Before  the 
day  had  ended,  virtually  everyone  in  Waah- 
Ington  from  public  officials  to  private  citizens 
had  been  caught  up  in  the  mlnute-by-mln- 
ute  drama  unfolding  at  the  old  D.C.  JaU. 

The  jaU  Itself  personified  the  contrasts.  It 
Is  a  massive  and  ugly  building  constructed  of 
duU  red  bricks  and  sandstone  a  oentury  ago. 
Surrounding  It  are  two  chain  link  fences 
topped  with  strands  of  barbed  wire.  It  Is 
sandwiched  in  between  the  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  DC.  Amaory,  not  far  from  the 
stadium  where  the  Redskins  play  to  cheer- 
ing, oap>aclty  crowds. 

But  the  JaU  Is  a  place  apart  from  the  nor- 
mal life  of  Washington.  UntU  yesterday.  It 
was  removed  from  the  general  public  oon- 
sclousneas. 

Yet  WhUe  the  tense  hours  were  passing  at 
the  JaU  there  were  reminders  of  the  other 
sides  of  Washington. 

Only  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  jaU  yes- 
terday, workmen  were  constructing  the  mon- 
umental platform  on  the  east  steps  of  the 
Capitol  that  will  serve  as  the  Inaugural 
stand  for  the  next  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  halfway  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  a  construc- 
tion sign  proclaimed  the  building  of  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  BuUdlng.  The  new  FBI  quar- 
ters are  a  symbol  of  national  law  and  order, 
just  as  the  ancient  JaU  represents  another 
kind  of  symbol — that  serious  problems  aflUct 
the  system  of  Justice  at  a  basic  level  In  the 
prisons. 

But  It  was  the  prison  situation,  not  the 
monumental  side  of  Washington,  that  at- 
tracted attention  yesterday. 

EarUer  In  the  day,  the  crowds  that  Uned 
the  streets  around  the  JaU  had  been  good 
natured  with  oxUy  an  occasional  undercur- 
rent of  Ul  wUl.  As  poUce  contingents  marched 
two  abreast  in  a  long  column  to  relieve  others 
on  duty  inside  the  fences,  the  crowd  broke 
Into  a  chant  and  a  few  jeers. 

"Let's  hear  It  from  this  here  team  no  Rah- 
Rah-Rah." 

But  after  standing  for  hours,  the  nuxid 
changed.  As  night  approached,  a  restive 
group  of  some  ISO,  many  of  them  teen-agers, 
began  mllUng  against  police. ropes.  Some 
bottles  and  other  objects  were  thrown.  No 
one  was  reported  Injured.  Three  young  men 
were  arrested. 

The  Ufe-and-deatb  drama  at  the  nuksslve, 
century-old  JaU  came  after  a  number  of 
recent  Incidents  that  once  again  thrust  the 
prison  problem  onto  center  stage  In  the  na- 
tion's capital. 

Just  nine  days  ago,  eight  prisoners.  Includ- 
ing three  of  the  most  widely  known  criminals 
In  Washington,  escaped  through  an  attic  sky- 
light and  then  fled  after  sUdlng  five  stories 
down  a  fire  hoee  and  climbing  two  chain  Unk 
fences  topped  with  barbed  wire.  Anaong  those 
who  escaped  was  one  prisoner  convicted  of 
murder  and  three  others  Indicted  on  murder 
charges. 

It  was  the  largest  breakout  in  the  history 
of  the  JaU. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  escape,  three 
guards  were  reUeved  of  duty  and  a  U£.  grand 
Jury  and  special  team  of  federal  and  District 
investigators  began  a  priority  investigation. 
Those  prisoners  are  stUl  at  large. 


The  JaU  break  foUowed  an  emotional  and 
bitter  five-day  strike  last  month  by  the  1 JOO 
Inmates  of  the  Lorton  reformatory.  Washing- 
ton's correctional  faciUty  located  In  suburban 
Fairfax  County. 

Lorton  prisoners  ended  their  strike  only 
three  days  before  the  UJC.  JaU  escape.  They 
won  concessions  on  about  two-dozen  griev- 
ances and  then  gave  top  corrections  officials 
a  standing  ovation. 

The  concessions  focused  prlnclpaUy  on  such 
things  as  Improved  food  service,  more  medi- 
cal care,  reforms  in  visiting  proceduree,  noti- 
fication and  representation  in  disciplinary 
action  cases. 

EarUer  this  year  the  conditions  at  the 
DC.  jail  were  the  subject  of  an  emotional 
and  controversial  report  by  the  American 
CivU  Liberties  Union.  The  ACLU  report 
charged  that  the  jail  Is  a  "filthy  example  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man."  It  also  spoke  of 
brutality  by  gtiards,  insanitary  Uving  con- 
ditions, lack  of  proper  medical  care,  over- 
crowding, Idleness  and  Infestation  by  rats 
and  roaches.  , 

But  none  of  these  events  contained  all  the 
elements  of  yesterday's  open  rebellion  at  the 
jaU. 

What  the  prisoners  repeatedly  caUed  their 
revolution  began  between  1  and  2  o'clock  lu 
the  morning  when  the  11  corrections  officers 
were  seized  in  CeUblock  1.  How  the  prisoners 
seized  control,  and  how  they  obtained  at  least 
one  gun  they  have  employed  throughout  the 
long  ordeal,  is  not  clear.  Only  the  inmates 
and  the  hostages  knew  that. 

The  first  indication  of  trouble  came  about 
3  a.m.  when  prisoners  passed  a  note  through 
a  peephole  in  a  steel  door  leading  to  their 
cellblock.  The  peephole,  measuring  about 
foiir  Inches  by  four  Inches,  normally  is  cov- 
ered with  glass.  The  prisoners  smashed  the 
glass  and  passed  out  a  note  demanding  to 
see  Hardy  and  Poet  reporter  Clalbc«-ne. 

There  was  a  lapse  of  about  an  hour  before 
Claiborne  was  contacted  at  his  home  in 
Northwest  Washington.  At  about  4:30  aon.  a 
police  squad  car  picked  up  the  reporter  and 
sped  htm  to  the  JaU  where  he  met  Hardy. 

Haruy  showed  him  the  note.  "Are  you 
wilUng  to  talk  with  them?"  he  asked  Clai- 
borne. The  reported  said  yes.  They  walked 
through  a  large  rotunda  that  servM  as  a 
visiting  room  and  approached  the  steel  door 
to  Cellblock  1.  Dimly,  through  the  peephole, 
they  saw  a  group  of  faces  surrounding  Lt. 
Wren. 

The  prisoners  were  holding  a  snubnoaed 
revolver,  either  of  .32  or  .38  caliber,  on  Wreu. 
From  time  to  time,  as  they  talked,  the; 
pointed  the  pistol  at  both  Hardy  and  Olai- 
borne. 

Hardy  asked  the  prisoners  to  come  into 
the  rotunda  and  rtlsruss  the  situation.  They 
refused.  "You're  coming  In;  we're  not  cooking 
out,"  one  of  them  shouted. 

Then  the  prisoners  rtemanded  that  police- 
men clustered  in  the  background  be  removed. 
They  left.  Again,  Hardy  and  Claiborne  con- 
ferred briefly.  They  agreed  to  enter  the  c^- 
block  and  talk  to  the  prisoners. 

Claiborne  entered  first.  He  climbed  over 
what  was  left  of  the  barricade — and  was  then 
piUled  forward  through  the  narrow  opei\lng 
of  the  door  by  a  group  of  prisoners. 

Be  was  Immediately  thrust  against  a  wall 
and  frisked  for  weapons.  Then  he  was  l«d 
by  about  30  or  30  pritfonera  down  a  long,  dim 
corridor  past  a  sarlfiB  of  cells  toward  a  table 
at  the  end.  The  atmosphere  inside  the  aaU- 
block  was  oppressive,  the  single  bulbs  cov- 
ered by  wire  mesh  at  intervals  in  ma  ceiling 
gave  off  Utile  light.  In  the  early  hours  before 
dawn,  the  ceUblock  was  cold  and  dank.  A 
strong  smell  of  urine  permeated  the  entire 
oellblock,  which  consists  of  five  tiers  of  cells. 
each  tier  with  17  ceils  and  each  oell  housing 
two  man. 

For  several  minutes  Claiborne  was  alone 
with  the  most  vocal  of  the  prisoners.  Oue 
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of  tb«  moat  vociferous  gave  him  a  long,  emo- 
tional lecture  on  the  sttnatlon  and  the  stakes 

InTolved, 

"This  Is  a  revolutionary  act,  man, '  he  was 
told.  "This  is  an  act  of  rebellion  agalnst 
the  system.  This  Is  an  act  for  respect  and 
for  us  to  be  treated  like  men.  not  like 
animals  In  a  cage.  This  Is  a  positive  action." 
Another  prisoner  Interrupted  to  refer  to 
other  prison  Incidents  elsewhere: 

"We  remember  what  happened  to  George 
Jackson.  We  remember  what  happened  to 
Jonathan  Jackson,  his  brother" 

Others  spoke  abotit  the  tragedy  at  Attica 
prison  a  year  ago  in  New  Tork.  where  more 
than  40  prisoners  and  hostages  were  killed. 
~We  remember  what  happened  at  Attica  after 
the  negotiations,'    one  prisoner  said. 

The  shootings  there  followed  all  kinds  of 
promises,  he  was  told.  Someone  else  called 
k  out: 

"We  want  the  mayor,  we  want  (Police  Chief 
Jerry  V.)  Wilson,  we  tirant  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." 

Lorton  was  also  referred  to  repeatedly — and 
also,  by  Implication,  so  was  the  Jail  break 
of  only  a  few  days  ago.  "You  read  In  the 
papers  about  the  niggers  escaping,"  one  con- 
vict said,  "but  you  don'c  know  why." 

While  this  tense  dialogue  was  taking  pla"e. 
Hirdy  was  being  taken  Into  the  cellblock.  He 
Is  a  larger  man  than  Claiborne.  It  took  the 
prisoners  more  time  to  pull  him  In. 

Before  Hardy  arrived,  the  prisoners  again 
mentioned  Lorton.  One  of  them  had  an  edi- 
torial from  The  Washington  Star-Nexs  reff  r- 
ring  to  the  Lorton  negotiations  and  settl'~- 
ment.  He  threw  the  editorial  on  the  X.a.^l° 
and.  poundtne  on  It  with  his  fl5;t.  shouted: 
"Why  dldnt  Hsrdy  think  of  us  when  h? 
negotiated  with  Lorton?  This  Is  still  his 
"plantation." 

When  Hardy  finally  was  escorted  "Jpwn  th; 
;ame  long  corridor,  he  was  told  to  sit  In  a 
chair.  Lt.  Wren,  his  nose  bloody,  Ms  head  cut, 
*at  on  the  table.  Again,  the  revolver  was 
w<»T'ed  back  and  forth  at  the  me-n 

The  convicts  addressed  themselves  to 
Hardy.  "We  will  accept  only  otp  alternative  " 
one  man  said.  "That  we  will  die  here  or  we 
will  have  our  freedom,  because  death  !s  being 
■glvoh  otrt  every  day  In  the  courts." 

Another  voice  cut  through  the  din :  "We'r'i 
ttr*d,  man.  We're  tired  of  fighting.  We  only 
have  one  alternative — to  die  here  on  the  side- 
walk " 

Ckmtlnuanv.  th*v  struck  the  .^ame  theme: 
this  was  not  a  riot.  This  was  a  revolution. 

They  also  expressed  another  common 
thought :  they  were  prepared  to  die,  they  were 
entirely  fatalistic. 

"I  have  accepted  death."  one  prisoner  said. 
"TheVre  going  to  kill  me  when  they  open  tha^ 
door" 

Then  they  Issued  their  first  demands: 
Remove  all  police  from  the  Jail. 
Permit  the  prisoners  to  leave  four  at  a  time 
(One  convict  disagreed.  "Tou  tell  them  that 
w«'r*  coming  out  six  at  a  time."  he  said.) 

It  was  5 -49  a.m.  Claiborne  left  the  cell- 
block  after  what  was  nrohably  the  longest 
35  minutes  of  his  Itf*.  It  was  still  dark  out- 
side. Hardv  and  the  other  hostages  remained 
!♦>  the  eellblock. 

Claiborne  said  tt  was  Imoosslble  to  deter- 
mine who  the  turns te  leader  was.  If  indeed 
there  w*s  one  Neither  was  It  nosalble  then 
to  say  how  many  prisoners  the  group  spoke 
for.  what  their  ultimate  goal  waa.  nor  what 
kind  of  solutions  eventually  would  b«  accept- 
able. 

Ks  dawn  broke,  crowds  of  curious  citizens, 
attracted  as  always  by  morbid  fascination 
over  a  real  life -and -death  story,  began  to 
gather  slowly  On  the  streets  around  the  Jail. 
Police  had  cordoned  off  the  Intersections  to 
keep  them  back.  The  blocks  surrounding  the 
jail  had  been  transformed  tnto  an  armed 
camp   of  police  cruisers  and  men  eaji^Uig 


rl5e«.  tear-gas  canisters,  pUtols  and  night- 
sticks 

The  situation  settled  Into  a  stalemate.  Of- 
ficials came  and  went.  There  were  more  con- 
fennoes  between  the  prisoners  and  the  offi- 
cials, more  conversations  between  Claiborne 
standing  outside  the  cellblock  windows  and 
the  convicts  Inside,  more  uncertainty  about 
what.  If  anything,  to  do. 

Delegations  of  prisoners  from  Lorton  and 
relatives  of  the  hostages  were  brought  to  Jail. 
From  time  to  time,  the  prisoners  would  ap- 
pear at  the  cellblock  windows  to  shout  down 
at  those  gathered  below. 

OccaslonaDy,  they  brought  Hardy  with 
them,  still  covered  by  the  pistol.  Once,  he  waa 
seen  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  crudely 
fashioned  knife  held  close  to  him. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  moments  came 
about  noon  when  Hardy  waa  again  brought  to 
the  window.  The  prison  oflUcial  called  out ; 
"I  dont  want  bloodshed.  There  are  people 
here  with  a  lot  of  problems.  They  have 
treated  me  decently.  I  don't  want  any  CDU 
<  police  civil  disturbance  unit)  action.  I  dont 
want  that  kind  of  action.  I  don't  want  blood- 
shed. This  Is  not  a  criminal  action.  This  Is 
a  revolution.  This  Is  real." 

Hardy  was  then  yanked  back  from  the  win- 
dow. One  of  the  prisoners  shouted,  ""We're 
going  to  cut  his  head  off  If  we  don't  get 
what  we  want.  His  head  Is  coming  off.  You'd 
better  believe  that." 

Shortly  after  that,  a  blood -spattered  white 
shirt,  said  by  officials  to  belong  to  Lt.  Wten. 
was  dropped  out  of  a  cellblock  window.  It 
fluttered  slowly  to  the  ground. 

(NTorr. — Contributing  to  today's  article^  on 
the  DC.  Jail  Incident  were  Donald  P.  Baker, 
WlUlam  L.  Claiborne.  B  D  Colen,  Martha 
Hamilton,  Jon  Katz.  -Claudia  Levy.  Oravso'i 
Mitchell.  Peter  Osnoe.  Margaret  Pala,  Paul 
Ramirez.  Ken  Rlngle.  Kirk  Scharfenberg,  J.  Y. 
Smith.  Ron  Taylor,  Paul  W.  Valentine,  Ed 
Walsh,  and  Toby  J.  A.  Wolff.) 

Thet  Lbs  Me  Into  a  Hall.  Satins 
"Don't  Hcrt  His«" 

(Note. — WlUlam  L.  Claiborne  Is  a  Washing- 
ton Post  staff  writer  assigned  to  cover  correc- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  In- 
n>ates  took  hostages  at  DC.  Jail  early  yester- 
day, they  asked  that  two  people  come  Inside : 
the  head  of  the  corrections  department  and 
Claiborne.  This  Is  Claiborne's  accoimt  cf  his 
nine-hour  experience  as  go-between.) 

The  telephone  rang  loudly  In  my  home  at 
4:  IS  a.m.  and  the  message  from  Kenneth  L. 
Hardy,  corrections  director,  was  frightening. 
The  Inmates  at  DC.  Jail  had  a  gun  and  were 
holding  guards  hostage. 

Hardy  himself  called  a  moment  later.  His 
voice  was  heavy. 

"Mr.  Claiborne,  they  have  taken  Cellblock  1 
and  they  are  holding  nine  of  my  men  as 
hostages.  They  want  to  talk  to  you.  Can  you 
come  down  here?" 

I  said  It  would  take  10  or  15  mlnutss  to 
drive  there  and  I  would  come.  He  said:  "Mr. 
Claiborne,  we  only  have  10  minutes.  I'll  send 
someone." 

I  hurriedly  dressed  and  told  my  wife  and 
daughter  where  I  was  going.  A  police  scout 
ear  arrived  at  my  home  In  10  minutes  and 
took  me,  at  high  speed,  with  lights  and  sirens 
going,  to  the  DC.  Jail.  We  almost  got  lost 
once,  and  ended  up  going  the  wrong  way 
around  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Stadium. 

I  walked  into  a  darkened  office.  Hardy  and 
two  other  top  correctJons  officials  were  sit- 
ting there,  drinking  coffee  and  talking.  Hardy 
hand«d  me  a  piece  of  yellow  legal  paper  with 
a  message  from  the  Inmates:  "We  want  to 
negotiate  with  Hardy  and  Claiborne" 

Hardy  said  an  unknown  number  of  In- 
mates had  seised  nine  hostages  at  approxi- 
mately 2  ajn.  He  asked  whether  I  wanted  to 
go  m  and  talk  with  them.  "OK."  I  said.  We 
walked  to  a  steel  door  off  the  visiters'  rotunda 
that  rtsss  to  the  full  four-story  height  of  the 


Jail.  We  then  entered  a  small  alcove  and  the 
steel  door  shut  behind  us.  There  we  faoad 
another  steel  door  with  a  snuUl  pssphole. 
tbrotigh  which  w»  could  see  a  number  of 
inmates  One  held  a  snubno8«d  revolver  to  a 
guard's  head.  The  glaae  m  the  peephole  had 
been  broken  and  we  could  see  their  faces 
dearly. 

One  of  the  Inmates  said  through  the  peep- 
hole. "Mr.  Claiborne,  we  want  you  to  under- 
stand one  thing  very  clearly.  This  is  not  a 
riot,  It's  a  revolution,  you  understand?"  I 
said  I  understood.  But  I'm  not  sure  I  did.  My 
Impression  was  that  he  meant  by  a  revolu- 
tion something  more  serious— a  fight  to 
death,  perhaps. 

Hardy  and  I  talked  with  the  Inmates  In  an 
effort  to  get  them  to  come  Into  the  alcove  or 
send  several  representatives  into  the  rotunda 
to  negotiate. 

"We're  not  coining  out  this  door,  you're 
coming   m,"  was  the  response. 

The  Inmates  could  see  a  large  number  of 
metropolitan  policemen  in  the  rotunda,  some 
with  shotguns  and  one  with  a  pepper  fog 
(type  of  tear  gas)  machine. 

Hardy  ordered  the  poUcs  to  leave,  then 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Do  you  want  to  go 
m?" 

"I'll  go  In,"  I  said. 

The  Inner  steel  door  was  heavily  barricaded 
with  tables,  chairs,  fire  extinguishers  and 
other  equipment  and  the  Inmates  removed 
enough  of  the  barricade  to  allow  the  doOT  to 
be  opened  about  a  foot.  One  of  the  inmates 
pointed  at  me  and  said,  "All  right,  you  first." 
I  squeezed  through  the  door  and  climbed 
up  on  top  of  the  barricade.  An  liunate  grab- 
bed me  by  the  wrist  amd  pulled  me  in  while 
several  encouraged  me.  saying,  "You  can 
make  it,  man,  come  on,  you  can  make  It." 

They  led  me  up  into  a  dimly  lighted  hall- 
way. Several  Inmates  were  shouting  at  other 
Inmates,  saying,  "Don't  hurt  him.  man.  don't 
hurt  him.  if  you  'ivart  anybody,  don't  hurt 
him.  We  need  hUn."  There  were  about  30  m- 
mates  in  the  corridor. 

Several  faced  me  up  against  a  wall,  frisked 
me.  and  led  me  down  a  dark  corridor  about 
50  feet. 

Hardy  had  more  trouble  getting  through 
the  door  because  he's  larger  than  I  am  and 
while  they  struggled  to  help  him  into  the 
cellblock  and  over  the  barricade,  one  Inmate 
told  me  to  take  out  paper  and  pencil.  He 
gave  me  a  lecture  on  refolution. 

I  noticed  that  my  notelwok  was  one  I  had 
hurriedly  snatched  from  a  desk  at  home,  and 
that  my  T-year-old  daughter  had  block- 
printed  "WIC,"  my  Initials,  address  and 
telephone  number. 

I  thought  an  Inmate  standing  at  my  side 
noticed  th»  writing  on  the  cover  of  the  note- 
book, but  I  also  thought  that  be  dldnt 
understand  the  meaning  It  had  to  me  at 
that  moment.  I  was  scared. 

He  said,  "This  la  a  revolutionary  act.  man, 
this  Is  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  system. 
This  Is  an  act  for  respect,  and  f or  \is  to  be 
treated  as  men  and  not  as  animals  in  animal- 
like  cages." 

It  seemed  to  take  five  minutes  to  squsese 
Hardv  through  the  door.  During  that  tune 
the  Inmate  continued  to  talk.  "We  remember 
what  happened  to  George  Jackson.  We  re- 
member what  happened  to  Jonathan  Jackwm, 
his  brother.  We  remember  Mark  Clark  and 
FT«d  Hampton.  We  remember  what  happened 
at  Attica  after  the  negotiations." 

The  Inmate  doing  most  of  the  talking  at 
that  moment  was  extremely  agitated  and 
said  the  1970  D.C.  court  reorganisation,  was 
an  "act  of  genocide."  He  said  the  inmates 
believed  they  had  only  one  alternative :  "That 
we  will  die  or  ws  will  have  our  freedom  be- 
cause death  Is  being  given  out  every  day  to 
the  courts." 

While  the  inmates  were  still  helping  Hardy 
throvigh  the  door  one  of  them  dammed  » 
newspaper  editorial  on  a  table  and  began 
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bitting  It  with  his  flats.  The  editorial  dealt 
with  reforms  instituted  at  the  Lorton  re- 
formatory that  were  negotiated  by  Inmatea 
And  Hardy  and  other  corrections  ofllctals. 

Why  dldnt  Hardy  think  of  us  when  he  ne- 
gotiated with  Lorton  This  Is  still  his  planta- 
tion." the  Inmate,  a  tall  man  in  his  middle 
twenties  demanded.  He  kept  slamming  his 
fist  on  the  table. 

Inmates  shouted  several  references  to 
Attica,  one  say,  "We  feel  totally  that  fear 
has  gripped  us  because  of  Attica." 

Another  said.  "We  only  have  one  alterna- 
tive. To  die  here  or  on  the  sidewalk  out 
front." 

"This  Is  It,  It's  all  over,"  he  said. 

At  that  point  they  brought  Hardy  down 
the  corridor  and  seated  him  at  a  table  along- 
side Lt.  Charles  Wren. 

Wren,  a  guard,  had  apparently  been  beaten. 
There  was  blood  on  his  nose  and  head. 
Seated  opposite  him  were  two  Inmates,  while 
still  another  stood  by  the  table,  alternately 
waving  a  gun  at  Hardy  and  me,  or  pointing 
It  at  Lt.  Wren. 

Once,  the  Inmate  holding  the  gun  placed 
It  on  the  table  next  to  Hardy,  but  another 
prisoner  quickly  picked  It  up  and  again  held 
it  to  Wren's  head. 

Over  and  over  again  the  Inmates  empha- 
sized that  this  was  a  revolution.  The  mmate 
doing  most  of  the  talking  said.  "I  done  ac- 
cepted death,  they're  gotag  to  kill  me  when 
they  open  the  doors." 

Hardy  tried  repeatedly  to  begin  negotia- 
tions on  conditions  at  the  Jail.  But  the  In- 
mates— for  the  first  time — said  they  were  not 
Interested  In  negotiating.  They  had  only  one 
demand:  freedom.  It  was  a  one-way  conver- 
sation. They  were  talking  at  us,  and  they 
didn't  seem  to  expect  any  resjKinse. 

Almost  as  an  aside,  several  Inmates  did 
complain  then  of  brutality,  poor  sanitary 
conditions  to  the  dining  hall,  poor  food  and 
other  things.  But  It  was  only  to  leskd  up  to 
their  single  demand.  "We  want  the  area 
cleared,"  one  said,  "we  want  to  go  out  four 
at  a  time." 

One  said  to  me,  "You  tell  them  that  we're 
coming  out  six  at  a  time." 

Hardy  and  I  had  entered  the  ceU  block 
about  5:10  ajn.  About  5:45  a.m.,  they  said, 
"OK,  you  go  out  there  and  tell  them  what 
we  want.  We're  keeping  Hardy." 

Hardy  sat  at  the  table  with  his  arms  folded, 
staring  straight  ahead.  I  hadn't  expected 
this.  I  doubt  that  he  had.  One  Inmate  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  started  leading  me  down 
the  hall. 

I  turned  back  once  to  look  at  Hardy.  Leav- 
ing him  there.  I  felt  then  arkd  now.  was  the 
hardest  thing  I've  ever  had  to  do.  He  was 
stlU  looking  straight  ahead  as  I  squeeaed 
through  the  door. 

Hardy's  decision  to  go  Into  Cellblock  1  bad 
been  made  quickly,  with  a  snubnose  revolver 
pointing  through  the  peephole  at  both  of  us. 
There  was  no  discussion  over  terms,  such  as 
whether  he  wo\ild  be  released  or  how  long  be 
would  talk  with  the  inmates. 

There  wasn't  much  tUne  for  him  to  think 
about  being  held  a  hostage  himself.  He  simply 
asked  me  if  I  was  wiUlog  to  go  Into  the  cell- 
block  with  him  and  I  said  I  was.  But  I  knew 
the  mmates  had  a  specific  use  for  me.  and 
tliat  was  to  convey  to  the  authcurities  their 
demand  for  freedom  and  the  terms  under 
which  they  would  leave  the  Jail.  And  tbey 
needed  me  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story 
to  the  public. 

Hardy  could  have  had  no  such  understand- 
ing. But  we  hadn't  discussed  the  prospect 
of  his  being  kept  hostage. 

Throughout  my  35  minutes  Inside  ti»e 
ceUblock  the  prisoners  desperately  tried  to 
convince  me  of  their  slnglemlndness  of  pur- 
pose— not  to  negotiate  for  better  conditions 
Inside  the  Jail,  but  simply  to  negotiate  tbe 
method  In  which  tbey  were  to  leave  tbe  Jail. 
But  tbe  announcement  that  they  planned 
to  keep  Hardy  as  a  hostage  tadk.  both  Hardy 


and  me  by  surprise.  It  was  made  almost 
caauaDy,  and  I  coiUdnt  tcU  whether  they 
bad  planned  it  in  advance. 

The  next  seven  hours  I  acted  as  a  go-be- 
tween for  tbe  Inmates  and  tbe  Jail  adminis- 
tration. Omz  talks  were  conducted  through  a 
window  overlooking  a  courtyard  and  facing 
19th  Street  SE. 

Shortly  after  I  left  the  cellblock  the  m- 
mates  yelled  out  tbe  window  that  they 
wanted  the  police  to  come  to  the  window 

Insp.  Theodore  Zanders,  who  was  In  charge 
until  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  arrived, 
told  me,  "I  think  the  corrections  people  ought 
to  talk  to  them,  not  us." 

Zanders  said  through  a  bullhorn  that  he 
could  hear  the  Inmates  from  behind  a  fence 
30  yards  away  and  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
the  window.  Hardy  then  appeared  at  the 
window  and  said.  "I'm  asking  you  to  come 
up  to  the  window.  I'm  ordering  you  to  come 
up  to  the  window." 

The  pt^ce  refused. 

About  6:30  a.m..  Hardy  telephoned  to  the 
rotunda  from  the  ceUblock  and  pleaded  with 
the  police  to  remove  their  cars  from  19th 
Street. 

Zanders  told  me  he  was  reluctant  to  move 
the  cars  because  he  didn't  know  what  the 
Inmates'  next  demand  would  be.  But  be 
moved  some. 

The  next  hoiir  Hardy  came  to  the  window 
repeatedly,  pleading  that  police  remove  the 
cars  and  turn  out  the  lights  that  were  shin- 
ing on  the  cellblock  windows.  His  voice  qua- 
vering, he  said,  "Turn  those  damn  lights  out. 
This  is  Hardy.  Turn  those  lights  off.  Now 
move  that  thing  out  of  the  way."  he  said 
referring  to  a  police  truck  parked  on  l9th 
Street. 

No  one  moved  the  trucks  Immediately  and 
Hardy  continued  to  plead  tbrotigh  the  win- 
dow, begging  the  police  to  leave  the  area. 

At  one  pomt  he  shouted.  "Oo  home.  Oo 
on,  get  that  damn  truck  out.  Come  on.  clear 
tbe  area.  Move  it.  Get  away  from  this  Jail. 
Come  on,  move  that  detail  out  of  there.  I've 
got  a  gun  against  my  head,  please  move  it," 
be  pleaded. 

At  7  ajn.  the  prisoners  began  yelling  out 
the  windows  that  tbey  wanted  to  see  me 
again.  When  I  got  to  the  window  one  of 
them  shouted,  "We  got  Mr.  Hardy  and  nine 
guards.  We  want  this  whole  area  cleared. 
Dont  plan  any  mother  .  .  .  tricks  on  us." 
They  also  told  me  to  tell  prison  authori- 
ties they  wanted  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton there  in  16  minutes. 

At  7:15,  Inside  the  rotunda,  a  Capt.  Robin- 
son received  a  telephone  call  from  Inside  the 
ceUblock.  It  was  Hardy  pleadirxg  for  some- 
one to  bring  the  mayor.  About  that  time. 
Chief  Wilson  arrived. 

At  7:30  am.  Charles  M.  Rodgers.  deputy 
corrections  director,  talked  with  the  mayor 
on  the  telephone.  Marion  Barry,  D.C.  school 
board  president,  also  acting  as  a  go-between, 
talked  to  the  mayor  and  then  said.  "The 
mayor  wants  them  to  work  through  Rodgers 
and  them." 

At  8:15  ajn.  Barry  and  I  went  to  tbe 
window  again  briefly,  and  the  inmates  de- 
manded that  we  bring  the  mayor  there.  They 
also  wanted  a  doctor  inside  tbe  ceUblock  to 
treat  an  inmate  wbo  bad  cut  his  arm  and 
demanded  that  the  police  be  removed  from 
the  area  immediately. 

As  soon  as  we  retiuTied  to  tbe  rotunda. 
Chief  WOaon  said,  "OK,  they're  moving." 

"The  trouble  Is,"  Wilson  told  me,  "they 
got  a  gun.  I  don't  want  tbe  mayor  shot.  If 
you  or  I  get  shot,  that's  OK.  but  it  wouldn't 
do  to  get  tbe  mayor  shot." 

The  first  time  I  went  to  tbe  window,  an 
Inmate  pointed  the  gun  at  me.  But  as  I  re- 
turned for  subsequent  talks  tbe  gun  did  not 
appear. 

.  I  went  to  the  window  several  more  times 
and  flnaUy  at  8:30  a^n.,  tbe  Inmates  shouted 
to  me  tbelr  single  demand — freedom. 


"We  don't  want  notbln'  but  the  aidewalk. 
What  do  you  think  we  w»nt,  better  lood? 
BtiU  .  .  .  We  want  the  sidewalk,  man." 

"We're  dead  now,  we're  better  dying  out 
there  than  In  here.  We  don't  give  a  — . 
There's  nothing  you  can  do  but  let  oa  out 
of  here.  Oo  teU  ttiain  that.  There's  notblag 
3rou  can  do  but  let  us  out  of  here.  What  is 
better  than  freedom,  man,  you  teil  me 
What's  better  than  freedom?  "  the  tnmatee 
told  Barry  and  myself 

One  Inmate  said.  "This  is  a  death  play  or 
a  freedom  play,  TeU  them  to  kUl  us." 

Another  shouted,  "We  alnt  bitches,  man. 
We  don't  mind  dying  for  the — cauae". 

And  another:  "When  this  Is  all  over  and 
the  other  brothers  come  along,  make  it 
better  for  them.  .  .  That's  all  we  are  asking 
for  Is  to  die  out  on  tbe  sidewalk.  They  can 
kUl  us  right  there." 

Over  and  over  again  the  Inmates  oom- 
plained  from  the  window  about  the  negotia- 
tions at  Lorton  two  weeks  ago.  sayltig  at  one 
jjotnt,  "Mr.  Hardy  negotiated  for  the  brothers 
at  Lorton,  how  about  us?  You  read  m  the 
paper  about  niggers  escaping,  but  you  dont 
know  why.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we're  going  to  die." 

At  noon  the  mmates  agam  came  to  the 
window  and  shouted  for  me  to  come  talk  to 
them.  One  of  them  said  that  Hardy  was  about 
to  make  a  statement  from  the  window  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  be  no  reprisals  or 
action  taken  against  the  inmates  la  tbe  oeU- 
block. 

Hardy  came  to  the  wmdow  and  pleaded  for 
police  to  leave  the  area.  He  said.  "I  dont 
want  any  bloodshed  We  got  people  here  with 
lots  of  problems  They  have  treated  me  de- 
cently," he  said.  "I  don't  want  any  CDU  (the 
police  civU  disturbance  tinlt)  m  here.  I  don't 
want  that  kmd  of  action.  I  dont  want  blood- 
shed." 

He  was  drawn  and  appeared  nervous  but 
not  Injured.  An  inmate  held  what  I  thought 
was  a  knife  to  his  head  and  shouted,  "^Is 
head  is  commg  off,  you  better  believe  that." 

Other  tamates  pu"  d  Hardy  away  from  the 
window  and  one  o;  .aem  threw  out  a  white 
shirt  saying  that  It  belonged  to  the  In- 
jured guard.  Lt.  Wren.  The  front  was  covered 
with  bloodstains.  The  inmates  then  shouted 
OMt  the  window,  "Get  them  out  of  the  ro- 
tunda." referring  to  tbe  police,  "^ou  better 
get  those out  of  the  rotunda  now." 

There  were  only  a  few  policemen  m  the  ro- 
tunda and  they  left. 

As  early  as  noon,  the  inmates  were  asking 
me  If  I  was  "playing  tricks "  on  them  They 
demanded  to  know  why  I  hadnt  brought  the 
mayor  to  the  window. 

Later  to  the  afternoon.  It  became  obvious 
that  my  effectiveness  as  a  go-between  was 
lessening.  They  dldnt  seem  to  need  me  any- 
more, particularly  after  the  arrival  of  JuUaa 
Tepped — who  negotiated  at  Attica  prison — 
and  Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm. 

Later  as  I  was  about  to  return  to  tbe  oSce 
to  write  my  story,  I  beard  that  a  pool  of  re- 
porters was  being  fonned  to  go  back  into 
the  Jail's  recreation  yard,  outside  CeUblock  1. 
to  talk  to  young  Inmates  who  wanted  no  part 
of  tbe  uprising  and  were  aUowed  to  leave  the 
cellblock. 

I  wanted  to  mjtke  iiire  that  The  Poet  had  a 
reporter  to  that  pool  and  I  broke  through 
police  lines  to  try  to  reach  "Hunk"  Anderson, 
a  corrections  department  ofllclal. 

A  big  policeman  grabbed  me  by  the  shotild- 
ers  and  pxished  me  to  the  curb,  sweartag  at 
me  and  teUlng  me  to  get  back  with  the  rest 
of  the  reporters.  I  told  him  I  had  been  inside 
the  ceUblock  stoce  4  in  tbe  morning,  but  he 
said,  "I  don't  care  who  tbe  haU  you  are,  get 
bebtod  that  line."  And  be  pushed  me  again. 

I  yeUed  and  fiSAUy  got  Anders<»'e  atten- 
tion and  bo  came  and  talked  to  me  and  we 
got  a  Post  reporter  to  tbe  pool.  After  that.  I 
went  hack  to  tbe  oOcew 
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Tociro  PmoifBW  Tnx  or  Rats, 

RoACKSs   n*   D.C.   Jail 

(By  DonAld  P  BtXBt  aad 

Or»7«on  MltcliaU) 

Tlw  70\in«  prtaonan  wre  tb«  flrat  U>  l««ve 

icUbtock  when  tb*  bofg—  w«r«  b*ln(  bekl. 

'  rte  older  men  loelated  tta«t  tbey  go.  bec«UM 

1  bey  were  not  peA  otf  the  pioteet. 

Tbece  w«re  19  ai  them,  and  ae  the  aXter- 
iioon  WOP*  on.  113  older  prteoner*  who  did 
itot  wlaH  to  protect  also  left  the  eeUbloclc. 
^Tln«  ateut  60  inmatee  behind. 

Ae  the  younc  men  walked  Into  the  reere*- 
lon  yard  between  the  front  at  D.C  Jail  and 
1  he  ehaln  link  and  b*rbed-w1re  fence  along 
he  aldewaik.  Petey  Oreene  mw  them  and 
tegan  to  cry.  Wim  tear*  streaming  down  hla 
aoe.  the  ex-oonvlct  and  ex-dope  addict  who 
tow  beipe  other  ex -convicts  and  dope  ad- 
ilicte.  laid: 

"You've  got  a  bunch  of  bablee  here." 
For  about  30  minutes   they   talked   to  a 
(roup  of  reporters  who  had  been  allowed  In- 
tlde  the  fence.  One  of  them,  who  said  he  waa 
rohn  Perguaon.  17.  said : 
"We  don't  even  belong  here." 
He  was  referring  be  aaid.  to  the  fact  that 
younger  prisoners  were  being  keot  with  older 
jirmoan. 

Acroee  the  street  from  the  Jail  fence  tras  a 
ux>wd.  Kany  claimed  to  be  relatives  of  pris- 
oners. Police  allowed  some  of  tbem  to  go  up 
to  the  fence  and  call  to  prisoners  in  the  win- 
lows  above.  By  midaftemoon.  however,  po- 
lice confined  tbem  to  the  sidewalk  acroes  the 
street,  and  there  wwe  occasional  pushing 
and  aboving  matchea  between  members  of 
the  crowd  and  police  as  the  afternoon  wore 

OB. 

▲s  Oreene.  one  of  those  choaen  to  negotiate 
with  the  prlaoners  in  Cell  block  1  who  were 
holding  DC.  Corrections  Director  Kenneth  L. 
Hardy  and  1 1  guards,  stood  with  tears  rolling 
down  his  lean  face,  the  young  prlaoners 
talked  to  a  group  of  newsmen  who  had  been 
permitted  inside  the  fence. 

Clarence  Moore.  IS,  said  he  was  in  jail 
awaiting  trial  on  a  burglary  charge. 

'I  came  over  here  with  (VD),  and  didn't 
get  treated  for  a  month. '  he  (aid.  "The  food 
la  bad.  There  are  loachaa  crawling  in  It." 

A  prlaoner  ftsmyl  Johnson  who  said  he 
waa  17.  aald:  "The  rata  are  jumping  all  over 
our  heads  In  there,  and  the  roaches  race  all 
over." 

Johnson  said  be  was  suffering  from  a  akin 
raah  when  he  waa  aent  to  the  Jail  about 
three  weeka  a^o.  aixl  that  he  had  never  been 
treated  tor  it.  He  removed  hia  shirt  to  ahow 
reporters  scars  on  bis  cheat  and  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  raah. 

After  the  young  prlaonars  were  removed 
from  CeUblock  1.  other  prisoners  began  to 
leave.  By  late  afternoon.  133  Inmatea  had 
left  the  block  and  only  53  remained,  accord- 
ing to  School  Board  Praaldent  Marion  Barry, 
another  negotiator. 

Barry  and  Charlea  Rodgera,  deputy  com- 
miaaion^  of  oorrectiona.  held  a  curb-side 
conversation  wttb  the  crowd  acroaa  the  street 
from  the  jail.  A  voice  from  the  crowd  said: 
"When  wlU  we  get  to  aee  the  prlaoners? " 
-The  famUtea  wUl  not  get  in  there  today," 
Rodgers  replied. 

Sarller.  in  response  to  appeals  broadcast 
through  the  news  media,  a  few  relailvea  of 
prlaoners  began  to  gather  at  Eastern  High 
School. 

William  J.  Saunders,  the  principal  of  East- 
ern, told  a  reporter  he  had  not  received  per- 
zniasion  from  the  school  board  to  allow  the 
relatives  to  use  the  school  auditorium. 

In  any  case,  reporters  at  the  school  counted 
only  seven  persons  who  appeared  to  have  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal.  Three  yovm«  men  who 
said  they  were  friends  of  the  prisoner-nego- 
tiators told  the  seven  not  to  talk  to  the  prees. 
and  eacorted  them  to  a  station  wagon  driven 
by  D.C.  eorrectlons  ofliclala. 

They  were  driven  to  the  Jail  where  cor- 
rections   offlciala    said    they    would    be    al- 


lowed to  communicate  with  prisoners  by 
shouting  through  the  windows.  It  could  not 
be  learned  whether  any  had  actually  been 
admitted  to  the  jaU. 

Prom  the  crowd  across  the  street,  mean- 
while, other  volcea  called  other  queatlona: 
Who  are  the  50  prlaoners?  Are  they  armed? 
Have  the  prlaoners  received  meala? 

"We  don't  know  who  they  are."  Barry  aald 
In  answer  to  one  question.  "Well  go  back 
and  aak  If  they'll  tell  us.  'cauae  their  famlliea 
are  tere." 

None  of  the  133  men  who  voluntarily  Isft 
the  ceUblock  waa  armed.  Rodgers  said.  B«Ty 
added  that  "we're  not  sure '  about  the  re- 
maining SO. 

As  for  Kenneth  Hardy,  Barry  said:  "Mf. 
Hardy  is  free  to  roam  around.  He's  making 
caUs.  The  prisoners  want  us  to  support  him. 
They  want  community  support,  because  they 
said,   he's  the   best   they've  ever   had." 

At  about  5  p.m.,  a  bus  carrying  Hardy, 
six  prisoner-negotiators  and  offlciala  left  the 
Jail  BO  the  prlaoners  could  tell  their  eom- 
plainta  to  a  Judge. 

The  crowd  across  the  street,  which  num- 
bered about  300.  surged  against  the  rope 
along  the  sidewalk  and  the  line  of  police- 
men. 

As  the  bus  drew  away,  people  in  the  crowd 
shouted.  "Remember  Attica!"  and  other  slo- 
gans. They  waved  their  arms  In  the  clenched- 
flst  black  power  salute. 

From  the  bvis.  some  prlaoners  shouted  back 
and  waved  their  fists.  The  crowd  shouted. 
"Right  on!" 

Six  VttFLOKx  Jttthjb  To  Ejto  FaTnis  at  Jan. 
(By  Ronald  Taylor  and  B  D.  Colen) 
Six  prlaoners  bused  from  D.C.  jail  appeared 
before  US.  District  Judge  WUllam  B  Bryant 
In  an  extraordinary  session  last  night  to  tell 
him  about  the  conditioning  of  their  incar- 
ceration. 

One  of  their  principal  spokesmen  was 
Kenneth  L.  Hardy,  director  of  the  DC.  de- 
partment of  corrections.  Hardy  was  one  of 
13  hostages  the  prlaoners.  and  some  30  to  40 
fellow  Inmates  who  did  not  accompany  them 
to  the  courthouse,  had  held  for  more  than 
15  hours  before  the  extraordinary  courtroom 
hearing  began  at  6  30  p.m. 

At  9:30  p.m.  Judge  Bryant  recessed  the 
hearing  By  that  time,  he  had  already  ordered 
the  segregation  of  younger  inmates  from 
older  ones  at  the  jail.  Also,  by  that  time. 
Hardy  had  become  111  and  was  taken  to  a 
hospital. 

Hardy,  who  spoke  In  a  voice  that  was  al- 
most inaudible,  first  testified  that  the  city's 
penal  system  was  "now  facing  a  population 
explosion."  He  said  he  wished  it  were  possible 
to  Insure  that  young  suspects  being  tried 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  spent  no 
more  than  34  hours  In  the  jaU. 

Then  the  prisoners  began  to  argue  their 
own  cases. 

The  first  to  speak  was  Albert  McCoy,  who 
earlier  received  a  5-to-15-year  sentence  from 
Bryant  upon  his  conviction  for  manslaughter. 
''You  take  a  16-year-old  kid  and  stick  him 
in  there  with  someiMie  who's  be«B  in  Leaven- 
worth, or  Atlanta  for  30  or  40  years  and  It 
ruins  the  kid."  McCoy  said.  He  added:  "Then, 
they're  in  there  with  the  homosexuals  .  .  ." 
"We  want  some  help.  That's  what  we're 
screaming  for.  Maybe  it's  too  late  for  me  .  . 
I  got  a  little  brother.  I  don't  want  him  to  go 
through  there  (D.C.  Jail).  But  who's  going 
to  help  him?  I'm  screaming  for  help." 

Judge  Bryant  replied  by  explaining  that 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  consider 
matters  that  fall  within  the  scope  erf  a  civil 
suit  on  Jail  conditions  over  which  he  has 
presided,  and  In  which  he  ordered  various 
conditions  at  the  Jail  changed  In  favor  of  the 
prisoners  as  a  group. 

"Whatever  (individual)  grievances  you 
have  can  only  be  brought  effectively  before 
the  court,  and  properly  before  the  court,  by 
a  lawyer."  Bryant  said. 


McCoy  replied:  "I  wrote  you  three  or  four 
letters.  I  never  received  a  reply.  What  can  I 
do?  You  say  come  properly.  I  triad." 

Bryant  assured  McCoy  that  he  would  see 
to  It  that  "a  lawyer  talks  to  you  tonight." 
But  in  speaking  to  McCoy  and  to  prisoners 
who  pleaded  their  personal  cases  later,  the 
Judge  made  It  clear  that  he  could  act  only 
on  isauea  that  fall  within  the  range  of  the 
civil  suit,  and  not  on  their  personal  griev- 
ances. 

In  McCoy 'a  caae.  he  pointed  out  that  he  had 
sentenced  him  more  than  two  years  ago.  He 
said  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  a  judge  loses 
control  over  a  prlsoner'a  sentence  130  days 
after  the  sentence  Is  handed  down. 

Hardy  was  represented  at  the  hearing  by 
Julian  Tepper,  an  attorney  who  was  a 
negotiator  m  the  Attica  prison  tragedy  In 
New  York. 

Asked  by  a  reporter  when  the  trouble  at 
D.C.  Jail  began.  Tepper  repUed: 

"It  started  300  years  ago.  What  the  public 
doesnt  understand  la  that  the  Inmatea  are 
in  control  anyway.  Any  power  over  them  they 
give  by  consent.  The  people  j\ist  dont 
understand   it   .   .   . 

"You  cannot  make  that  place  hiimane," 
he  said  of  the  jail. 

Negotiations  over  the  hearing  before 
Bryant  dragged  Into  the  late  afternoon.  The 
Court  proceeding  was  set  as  a  result  of  the 
Intervention  of  Tepjjer  and  the  rest  of  the 
negotutlng  team,  acting  as  go-betweens  for 
the  protesting  prisoners  and  the  city  admin- 
istration. 

Charles  Duncan  and  Julian  Dugas.  long- 
time confidants  of  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington, entered  the  JaU  shortly  after  noon. 
Only  Duncan  was  seen  again  after  the  bus 
that  conveyed  the  prisoners  and  Hardy  and 
other  officials  to  the  court  had  left. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  and  the 
autumn  sunshine  giving  way  to  chill  when 
the  crowd  of  some  600  onlookers  acroes  19th 
Street  from  the  DC.  jail  saw  the  first  sign 
of  a  break  In  the  siege. 

It  was  the  green  prison  bus,  its  windows 
barred,  rolling  out  the  sliding  door  in  the 
prison  parking  lot.  carnrtng  six  prisoners  to- 
ward U.S.  DUtrlct  Court,  along  vrtth  Correc- 
tions Director  Hardy  and  several  newsmen. 
Among  the  newsmen  waa  a  pool  of  black 
reporters  allowed  by  the  rebelling  inmates 
to  enter  the  Jail  yard  for  a  time  during  abor- 
tive negotiations  Inside  and  then  to  ride 
with  the  six  prisoners  in  the  bus  to  court. 
The  crowd,  many  of  them  friends  or  rela- 
tives of  those  inside  the  gates,  raised  a  cheer 
as  the  bus  rolled  by.  It  was  4:18  p.m. 

A  police  motorcycle  escort  led  the  way 
downtown  and  the  bus  unloaded  its  passen- 
gers at  the  John  Marshall  Place  entrance  to 
the  court. 

There  the  prlaoners.  flanked  by  guards, 
marshals  and  reporters,  and  trailing  a  small 
army  of  photographers,  television  sound 
technicians  and  cameramen,  made  their  way 
through  the  hall  and  up  the  elevators  to  the 
sixth-floor  courtroom. 

They  entered  the  main  doors,  followed 
by  lawyers,  relatives,  legal  secretaries  and 
reporters  and  sat  down  at  one  of  two  tables 
perpendicular  to  the  Judge's  bench.  Across 
from  them,  at  the  other  table,  sat  their 
guards. 

At  about  6:16  p.m..  after  some  discussion, 
the  guards  and  attorneys  started  to  walk  the 
prisoners  through  a  door  beside  the  Judge's 
bench,  apparently  to  search  them. 

The  group  stepped  halfway  into  the  hall 
beyond  the  bench  and  then  returned  to  tba 
courtroom. 

"You  want  to  search  us?"  said  one  prison- 
er. "Search  us  in  the  courtroom.  Search  xis 
in  the  courtroom."  he  said  again,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  strip  to  the  skin. 

The  other  prisoners  followed  suit,  as  some 
women  In  the  courtroom  averted  their  eyes 
and  others  among  the  spectators  crowded 
forward  to  see  what  was  happening. 
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'"This  la  the  way  they  do  it  at  the  jaU," 
said  one  of  the  prlaoners.  ""TWa  la  the 
way  they  do  tt  at  the  JhU.  Thia  ia  tba  tmr 
they  do  It  at  tha  jail.  ThU  ia  a  ahokadowa." 

The  mardiala  aatA  guarda  natchad  •■  the 
prisoners  atrlppMt  but  did  not  approach 
them.  Than  the  prlaonara  put  their  clothea 
back  on  and  everybody  aat  down  to  wait 
some  mcnv. 

One  of  the  six  guarda  accompanying  the 
prisoners  told  a  reporter  in  the  courtx«om 
that  they,  too,  wished  to  give  testimony 
about  their  pR>blems  at  the  Jail — including 
pay,  hours  and  including  off-duty  hotm. 

He  said  they  had  a  list  of  demands  signed 
by  80  guarda  calling  for  an  Immediate  pay 
raiae,  reftlremant  at  the  end  of  30  years'  serv- 
loa,  improvement  In  Jail  aacurlty,  and  an* 
thortty  to  oazry  gtua  around  tha  clodc,  In- 
cluding off-duty  hours. 

The  guard,  who  did  not  give  hla  name, 
said  that  If  thaae  demands  were  not  met  tha 
Jail  guards,  followtng  lelaaae  of  thoae  now 
htid  hostage,  would  walk  off  the  Job.  "Tti9 
Inmatea  can  keep  the  Jail,"  he  aald. 

HaMST  CONTIW  UKS  To  Bk  Iwoltsd 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

It  waa  by  choice  that  Kanneth  L.  Hardy 
became  a  hostage  yesterday  of  the  prlaonara 
wfaoae  matody  ia  hla  main  reaponalblllty^. 

It  waa  a  choice  that  in  acme  ways  typlflaa 
Hardy's  career  alnce  ha  became  director  of 
the  D.C.  correctlona  department  in  UM7. 
He  haa  worked  to  try  to  rehabilitate  prlaonara 
through  the  uae  of  communlty-baaed  half- 
way houses,  and  he  has  repeatedly  utrwed 
programs  that  were  meant  to  hdp  former 
prisoners  become  full-fledged  membara  of 
society. 

Just  last  month,  he  negotiated  for  four 
days  to  end  a  strike  by  the  1,800  Inmatea  of 
the  Lorton  reformatory,  the  city's  correc- 
tional facility  In  suburban  Fairfax  County. 
He  had  risked  comm\inlty  criticism  by  agree- 
ing to  negotiate  freely  with  the  assembled 
prisoners  in  an  open  forum  in  the  Lorton 
prison  yard,  without  being  forced  Into  tha 
meeting  by  the  threat  of  violence. 

The  climax  of  that  work-stoppage  came 
when  Doolum  Johnson,  a  leading  inmate 
negotiator,  told  Hardy: 

"Becauae  you  have  eatabllshed  your  cred- 
ibility with  us,  we  do  not  feel  tba  need  for 
continuing  the  strike." 

Obviously  moved.  Hardy  replied  to  John- 
son and  the  aaaemblad  crowd  of  prlaonms: 
"Men  of  Lorton,  I  want  to  thank  you." 

The  talks,  which  centered  on  such  issvies  as 
better  food  and  medical  and  dental  care  and 
lighte  In  the  visitors  parking  lot.  bad  showed 
"how  a  segment  of  the  community  which 
has  been  rejected  has  not  lost  their  man- 
hood .  .  .  and  their  ability  to  be  gentlemen," 
he  said. 

Hardy  continued :  "I  know  my  career  Is  on 
the  line  right  now.  There  are  those  who  want 
me  to  leave  this  job  ...  I  do  not  run  from  a 
fight.  I  want  change  .  .  .  and  I  will  stey  and 
try  to  bring  about  that  change." 

Given  these  convictions  and  coming  fresh 
ttom  his  Lorton  success,  the  54-year-old 
Hardy's  decision  to  Join  the  nine  guards 
being  held  by  the  prisoners  who  took  over 
CeUblock  1  at  DC.  jail  jresterday  is  at  least 
partly  understandable. 

According  to  William  L.  Claiborne,  a  Wash- 
ington Post  staff  writer  who  accompanied 
Hardy  yesterday  and  who  was  himself  held 
by  the  inmates  for  a  time.  Hardy  made  the 
decision  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

But  at  the  time,  he  knew  the  prisoners 
were  holding  the  guards,  and  he  knew  the 
prisoners  were  armed. 

While  Hardy  was  willing  to  talk  to  prison- 
ers face-to-face  imder  tense  circumstances, 
he  has  also  often  said  there  were  some  men 
whom  the  prison  system  could  not  rehabUl- 
tete. 

Speaking  about  a  recent  proposal  for  a 
M6  million  expansion  of  the  Lorton  complex. 


Hardy  said:  "I  have  to  be  pragmatic  aa  dl- 
rmttfot  of  tha  department.  "Km  (ertaateal) 
populatitMi  is  beconadag  mora  and  laora  a»- 
pUitleatad  in  toms  at  arlma.  So  I  doat  aaad 
anyona  tataU  me  to  taar  down  tha  walla  and 
buiU  no  new  prlaona. " 

flardy  haa  fiaquantlf:  ooma  uadar  crltlclam 
from  persons  who  thought  soma  of  his  re- 
habUltattve  programa,  particularly  the  oom- 
munttr-baaad  halfway  honaaa,  were  too  per- 
miaalv*. 

Othara  attacked  him  for  running  a  syatam 
that  attacBdly  tolemtad  aaadla—fy  rapnaatve 
poUdaa.  Tha  AmarUmn  dvU  Iilbartlaa  XTnlon 
won  a  court  order  earllar  this  year  under 
which  prlaoners  received  maxe  prlvUegaa. 

Wlnaton  Moore,  the  head  of  tha  JaU  ayitem 
in  Cook  County,  tU.,  and  a  long  time  frtand 
of  Hardy,  aald  in  a  telephone  Interview  that 
he  thought  the  ACLTT  antt  had  raaultad  tn 
Bartfy  and  othnr  oSclaU  losing  control  over 
tba  OlC.  Jail. 

"■a  g(A  caught  in  the  claaa  action,"  Moore 
aaAd.  "At  thta  point  ha  loat  nommand  of  hla 
Institution.  Tlxat  la  what  bappena  whan  the 
courte  and  tha  do-gooders  tnterfbre." 

Hardy  haa  spent  hla  entire  profMalonal 
oarear  In  the  correctlona  fleUI  In  the  DIatrlct 
at  Columbia.  He  waa  bom  here,  and  gradn- 
ated  from  Armatrong  High  Sehod  and 
Howard  University.  Ha  did  post-graduate 
work  at  Howard,  Boston.  American  and 
Oaorge  Waahlngton  Unlvendtlea. 

During  World  War  U,  he  aerved  four  years 
in  the  Army,  riaing  to  the  rank  of  ci^ptatn.  Tn. 
1948,  he  went  to  work  aa  a  parole  offloer  with 
the  D.C.  parole  board.  In  1865,  he  Joined  the 
department  of  correctlona. 

At  that  time,  the  department  waa  beaded 
by  the  late  Donald  Clemmer.  who  la  credited 
with  undertaking  major  reforma  within  the 
system  to  eliminate  racism  and  other  In- 
dignities to  which  prlaoners  were  cuatomaniy 
subjected. 

Hhrdy  haa  frequently  mcptmrnd  hla  admlra- 
tkm  for  Cleminer  and  hia  desire  to  continue 
refarma  along  the  linea  charted  by  him. 

When  he  haa  time.  Hardy  likes  to  relax  by 
painting.  He  and  bis  wife,  Anna,  are  also 
interested  in  tropical  fish,  and  they  maintain 
an  aquarliim  in  their  home.  The  couple  have 
two  sons  by  a  former  marriage  of  Mrs.  Hkidy. 

Mrs.  Hardy  said  yesterday  her  husband 
haa  liad  little  time  in  recent  years  for  his 
hobbles.  In  fact,  she  said,  she  met  htm  "In 
jail."  because  she  la  a  parole  examiner  her- 
self. 

"He  lives  hla  Job  not  eight  hours  a  day 
but  34  hours  a  day — this  is  the  Ken  Hardy 
I  know,"  She  said.  "He  is  a  dedicated  man, 
and  I  have  known  this  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  learned  to  Uve  with  hla  work  aa  well 
as  with  the  man." 

Maa.  Hasbt  Tblu  HrraBAifO:  "Be  Cool" 

(By  Margaret  Pala  and  Jon  Katz) 

"Fve  often  wondered  when  It  would  hap- 
pen." Anna  Hardy  said.  "I've  learned  to  live 
with  the  work  as  well  as  the  man." 

B<rs.  Hardy,  a  former  D.C.  corrections  de- 
partment official  herself,  remembered  that 
when  her  husband.  Corrections  Director 
Kenneth  L.  Hardy,  walked  out  of  their  South- 
west Washington  home  shortly  beCcxe  3  am. 
yesterday,  she  told  him  to  "be  cooL" 

She  said  it  wasn't  an  expression  she  often 
tises.  but  tt  seemed  fitting  then.  To  Mrs. 
Hardy  and  her  husband,  it  waa  Jtist  another 
early  morning  phone  call  about  some  dif- 
ficulty in  the  prison  system.         -^-^ 

Mrs.  Hardy  dldnt  find  out  that  this  one 
was  quite  different  until  Alan  Avery,  a  D.C. 
government  official,  called  her  at  6  ajn.  to  ask 
what  bad  happened  to  her  husband.  When 
she  said  she  didn't  know,  Avery  called  back 
15  minutes  later  to  tell  her  Hardy  and  11 
others  were  being  held  hostage  by  prlaoners 
at  the  D.C.  jail. 

"I  have  faith."  said  Mrs.  Hardy  yesterday 
afternoon  at  home  after  more  than  13  boors 
of  waiting.  "I  have  faith  that  there  will  be 


someone  within  that  situation  who  will 
Aow  htm  the  kind  of  humanltv  he  has  rtwew 
m  hla  work." 

Mra.  Hardy,  who  la  now  a  D.C.  parole  board 
eswilner.  aald  tt  waa  also  a  tUne  "for  ua  to 
show  our  humanity  not  only  to  this  man  {hK 
husband)  but  also  for  tha  famlliea  of  the 
hostages  and  the  prlaoners." 

Mrs.  Hardy  tried  to  mainteln  a  normal 
routine  in  the  townhottse  on  8th  Street  SW. 
She  sent  her  aon.  Jake,  to  daaaee  at  Ooolldge 
High  School,  where  he  U  a  aenlor,  and  aha 
appeared  outwardly  eahn. 

The  only  eigne  that  something  unusual 
was  happening  were  the  neighbors  who  oame 
to  sympathize  and  help,  and  the  inceaaant 
phone  calls,  Oram  the  press,  from  filends, 
f^om  Mayor  Walter  X.  Washington,  and  from 
corrections  department  officials  who  wanted 
to  know  If  her  biuband  was  aU  right,  since 
sbe  waa  the  only  person  Hardy  waa  allowed 
to  contact. 

It  waan't  until  3:45  pjn.  that  a  pbone  call 
eaaed  the  tenalon.  It  waa  from  her  huatiand, 
saying  "things  srs  looking  up,"  that  be  was 
unharmed  but  stlU  being  held  hostage. 

Within  mmutea.  Deputy  Mayor  Otrnham 
Wan  called  to  aay  Oie  situation  wes  improv- 
ing, and  that  Hardy  had  agreed  to  help  tha 
prlaonara  apeed  up  their  lengthy  oourt 
prooeedinga. 

"I  have  accepted  aa  a  sad  fact  of  U£a  that 
In  his  role  Kenneth  beoomee  the  goat  fbr 
the  entire  system,"  said  MVe.  Hardy.  "They>e 
needed  money  fOr  espaaalon  tor  a  long  time, 
and  maybe  now  they^l  Uatan."  she  aald. 

Shortly  after  noon,  Jake  returned  boinew 
and  Mrs.  Hardy'a  other  eon,  Sgt.  David 
Roach,  called  from  a  North  Carolina  Air 
Force  base.  Both  are  Mrs.  Hardy's  sons  by  a 
previous  marriage. 

Acroes  the  dty,  another  wife  wee  listening 
to  the  radio  and  trying  to  learn  through  the 
excitement  and  confusion  if  her  huaband 
was  ail  right. 

Josephine  Wren,  wife  of  another  hostage, 
corrections  ofllcer  Lt.  Charles  Wren,  said  her 
husband  had  left  aa  usual  for  work  on  tha 
midnight  to  8  a.m.  shift. 

Mrs  Wren,  who  llvee  with  her  huabaad  on 
mnneaota  AveBoe  KK.  aald  a  cousin  called 
at  8:80  ajn.  and  aald  he  waa  Itatenlng  to  the 
radio  and  beard  Charlae  had  been  taken 
hostage  and  InjuMd. 

"I  turned  on  the  televlalon  and  they  were 
saying  my  huaband  had  been  taken  hoatege 
and  that  be  waa  btirt,''  aha  aald. 

Mra.  Wren  said  that  throughout  the  day, 
no  one  from  the  Jail,  the  poUoe  or  the  etty 
government  called  to  tell  her  that  her  hus- 
band waa  actually  a  prlaoner. 

"Then  I  atarted  getting  phone  calla.  Ty 
bean  ao  nervoua,"  aba  aaid  shortly  after  4 
p.m.  'Tve  got  to  do  something.  Nobody  will 
tell  me  what's  happening." 

Mrs.  Wren  said  her  husband  baa  been  a 
corrections  officer  for  18  years  and  haa  loved 
the  work.  Be  lovee  any  Job  he  haa. 

"I  never  minded  hia  working  there  untu 
this  thing  with  the  eight  eecapeee  two  weeks 
ago.  Then  I  started  to  get  nervoua."  she  aald. 

She  said  Wren  waa  promoted  to  Ileatenant 
two  months  ago,  and  la  56  yean  old. 

"I  just  hope  when  this  thing  Is  over  that 
he  gives  it  up."  she  said.  "I  can't  see  getting 
all  choked  up  by  a  group  of  hoodlums." 

Families  of  otbsr  hostages  nished  to  the 
jail,  but  were  held  back  by  police  cordons. 


BUSING — LEADERSHIP  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Preslctont,  nearly 
3,000  black  elected  officials,  clergymen, 
and  community  leaders  have  told  Roy 
'V^nUkinB,  executive  director  of  the  NAACP 
and  Vernon  Jordan,  executive  director  at 
the  National  Urban  League,  that  they 
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aipport  bus  transportation  to  achieve 
qi  tallty  Integrated  education.  Last  spring, 
'?  'ttklns  and  Jordan,  in  an  effort  to  test 
b  aek  sentiment  on  busing,  solicited  the 
y  ews  of  a  sampling  of  black  elected  of- 
fl  dais,  clergymen,  and  community  lead- 
s  s.  About  500  black  dected  officials  from 
}  I  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
A  to  clergymen  from  38  States  £Uid  the 
I  (strict  of  Columbia  and  1.900  commu- 
n  ity  leaders  from  44  States  and  the  Dls- 
t  let  of  Columbia  signed  the  following 
satement: 

I  want  quality  Intefiated  educaUon  for  all 
c  lildnn  and  I  support  bus  tran^xirtatloQ  aa 

0  18  Of  the  waya  to  acMeve  It. 

More  recently,  at  the  PUSH  Bxposi- 
t  on  held  In  Chicago  last  month,  nearly 
1 ,800  persons  signed  petitions  which 
s;ated   their    support   of   busing    when 

1  ecessary  to  achieve  quality  integrated 
e  ducation. 

This  expression  of  black  sentiment  far 
catwelghs  the  much  touted  polls  that 
opponents  of  busing  have  tried  to  take 
c  omfort  In.  Por  example,  the  March  1972 
louis  Harris  survey  which  shows  that 
cnly  52  percent  of  Blacks  favor  busing 
\  ras  based  on  a  survey  of  only  160  blacks 
^  rho  were  asked  "Would  you  favor  busing 
cr  oppose  busing  schoolchildren  to 
ichleve  racial  balance?"  But  "racial 
1  alance"  is  not  the  Issue :  desegregating 
i  legally  segregated  schools  Is.  Similarly. 
! ,  February  1972  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
*  &  percent  of  blacks  favor  busing.  40  per- 
cent  oppose  it.  and  15  percent  have  nc 
(trinion.  This  poll,  however,  was  b^sed 

<  J3  a  survey  of  only  48  black  persons  and 
iisked  the  question:  "Do  you  favor  or 
(Sjpose  compulsory  busing  of  some  chil- 

<  Iren  so  that  school  desegregation  can  be 
I  «hlewed?" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con^ 
<ent  that  the  announcement  of  this  ac- 
lon  by  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Olvil  Rights  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no    objection,   the   an- 
louncement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
he  RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
UofouMcumrT  st  Imabmmsuit  ConrmatatcE 
oif  Civhj  aic^m 

The  Conference  announoed  today  (Octo- 
Mr  10)  that  pro-bxiatng  statements  bad 
leen  signed  by  tbree  thousand  black  elected 
>fllclala,  elergynMn  and  community  leaden. 
They  supported  bus  transportation  aa  one  of 
the  ways  to  achieve  quality  education  for  all 
shUdren. 

The  statements  were  adreased  to  LCCR 
Chairman  Roy  WllJUns.  Executive  Director 
af  the  NAACP.  and  Vernon  Jordan.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Urban  League.  Included  are 
Che  signatures  of  SOO  black  offlclals  la  36 
states  aad  the  District  of  Columbia.  600 
olergymaa  in  38  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  plus  1.900  community  leaders 
acroea  the  country. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 
FUNDING  NEEDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  13  the  Congress  approved 
H.R.  14896.  a  bill  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  school  lunch  and  child 
autrition  programs. 

This  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress   unanimously.    The    vote    in    the 


House  was  372  to  0  and  a  unanimous- 
voice  vote  in  the  Senate. 

In  passing  this  bill,  we  did  make  cer- 
tain clear  and  imequivocal  commitments. 
We  promised  to  provide  funds  over  the 
amounts  already  appropriated  for  this 
fiscal  year  in  order  to : 

First.  Increase  the  general  level  of  sup- 
port for  all  lunches  served  to  childrea 
from  6  to  8  cents 

Second.  Increase  the  number  of  needy 
children  eligible  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  by  raising  the  income 
standards  for  free  limches  to  125  percent 
of  the  poverty  income  guidelines  and  the 
standard  for  reduced  price  lunches  to  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  guidelines. 

Third.  Permit  any  school  to  partici- 
pate in  the  school  breakfast  program, 
thiis  removing  tdl  the  restrictions  that 
had  been  previously  placed  on  a  school's 
eligibility  to  take  part  in  this  very  im- 
portant program. 

Fourth.  Make  it  possible  for  schools  in 
low-income  areas  to  buy  the  necessary 
equipment  in  order  to  Initiate  a  food 
service  program,  m  this  case,  we  in- 
creased the  appropriations  authorization 
for  this  fiscal  year  from  $15  to  $40 
million. 

I  fervently  hope  and  trust  that  these 
will  not  be  empty  promises.  The  money 
needed  to  provide  Increased  general  sup- 
port for  tlie  program,  service  of  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches  to  the  needy  chil- 
dren, and  the  expansion  of  the  break- 
fast program  must  be  provided  early  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  However, 
the  funds  needed  to  purchase  equipment 
are  needed  now,  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  we  no  longer  deny  lunches  to  needy 
children  In  some  4,000  schools  who  have 
no  access  to  a  lunch  at  school.  It  takes 
time  to  plan  and  establish  a  food  service 
program.  Hungry  children  are  waiting. 
It  is  time  that  we  acted. 

I  have  already  commented  with  re- 
spect to  one  provision  of  H.R.  14896 
which  was  adopted  by  the  conferees. 
This  provision  relates  to  the  specific  au- 
thorization made  by  the  Congress  so  that 
any  sort  of  competitive  food  service  could 
be  operated  in  the  school  lunchroom  in 
direct  competition  to  the  school  lunch 
program. 

By  law  and  legislative  Intent  and  pol- 
icy, we  have  sought  to  make  the  school 
lunch  program  available  to  all  children 
on  an  equal  and  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
Needy  children  receiving  a  free  limch 
may  not  be  identified  in  any  way  from 
their  classmates. 

But  now.  however,  we  seem  to  be  en- 
couraging two  limch  programs  in  every 
school.  One  of  these  programs  will  be 
offering  a  complete  nutritious  lunch.  The 
second  will  be  offering  whatever  variety 
of  food  items  the  child  desires  to  pur- 
chase. The  needy  child  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  first  program,  because 
the  Federal  Government  will  subsidize 
his  participation.  In  the  second  he  can- 
not participate  because  he  has  no  money. 
This,  in  no  uncertain  terms  Is  discrimi- 
natory. 

I  think  that  here  we  are  violating  na- 
tionally established  principles  and  pol- 
icies. The  next  Congress  must  take  a 
close  and  careful  look  at  this  situation 


we  have  created  and  take  whatever  cor- 
rective measures  that  are  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  I  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  Congress  to  faith- 
fully carry  out  the  commitments  con- 
tained In  H.R.  14896  and  to  see  to  It  that 
the  nutritional  objectives  of  the  child 
nutrition  programs  are  in  no  way 
endangered. 


THE  REPUBLIC   OP  CHINA 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  10th 
day  at  the  10th  month,  October  10. 
marked  the  61st  anniversary  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  stanchest  allies — the  Republic 
of  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  these  few 
moments  to  extend  congratulations  and 
heartfelt  good  wishes  for  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  their  great 
nation  .to  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
the  15  million  people  of  this  courageous 
free  nation. 

They  have  struggled  under  adversity 
through  the  years,  and  have  never  suc- 
cumbed to  the  tremendous  pressure  from 
the  outside.  Even  today,  with  strong 
challenges  to  Its  sovereignty,  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  stand  strong,  dedicated,  and  united 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

They  are  to  be  congratulated.  I  wish  to 
thank  them  for  years  of  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  the  freedom  of  all  men,  and  ex- 
tend my  personsd  wishes  and  the  wishes 
of  the  American  people  that  they  remain 
an  outstanding  example  to  free  nations 
everywhere. 


OMB  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  REVIEW 
MOVES  FORWARD  ON  THE  STAND- 
ARDIZATION OP  GRANT-IN-AID 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  August  1 
of  this  year  I  stated  In  the  Ricord  my 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  bring  more 
uniformity  to  the  administrative  require- 
ments associated  with  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments.  At 
that  time  I  stressed  the  general  need  to 
make  our  vast  array  of  categorical  grants 
more  readily  usable  by  State,  local,  and 
private  applicants,  as  well  as  more  easily 
administered  by  Federal  agencies.  The 
FWeral  Assistance  Review,  initiated  by 
President  Nixon  and  being  carried  on  by 
the  OMB  has  been  doing  very  important 
work  In  accomplishing  these  ends.  I  hope 
In  the  future  that  these  rather  unexcit- 
ing, yet  really  essential  undertakings,  will 
be  given  wider  recognition  and  endorse- 
ment in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 

On  September  8,  1972,  OMB  promul- 
gated the  final  two  attachments  to  circu- 
lar No.  A-102.  the  basic  circular  directed 
at  standardizing  administrative  require- 
ments for  programs.  Other  attachments 
had  earlier  been  promulgated  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1971,  and  January  25,  1972.  The 
various  attachments  to  circular  No.  A- 
102  deal  with  the  following  aspects  of 
program  requirements: 

First.  Cash  depositories. 

Second.  Bonding  and  insurance. 

Third.  Retention  and  custodial  re- 
quirements for  records. 
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Fourth.  Waiver  of  «Jn«le  State  ageoiiT 

requireni**^^- 

Fifth.  Program  income. 

Sixth.  Matching  shaxvsi 

seventh.  Standaj4s  for  grantee  fin»n- 
cial  managemehVwBtenu. 

Eighth.  FinaneMB   rcfpotting  require- 
meots. 

Ninth.  Monltorttig  and  r«}ertlDfl  gfi 
progrcun  perf  ormaafie. 

Tenth.  Grant  swnnent  requlmmKiUk" 

Seventh.  Wiirlfit  revtaiwa  pzoeaduieit 

Twelfth.  Grant  closeout  propedmw- 

Thirteenth.  SMoidard  f  onus  tor  aiisli- 
lag  for  Federal  {waistance. 

Fourt««ith.     Property     managevunt 
standards. 

Fifteenth.  ProeureoMnt  standiMndB. 

While  these  are  all  important  refQrins. 
tbere  Is  stiU  muQ^n  that  remains  to.  tie 
doce  in  rationaliadng  our  Federal  aiiX 
apparatus.  The  standardisation  of  prP- 
gram  and  pro>ect~«pecific  requirements 
could  well  be  the  next  goal  of  the  FAR 
team  working  i|i  (his  area.  While  tbU 
category  of  requirements  will  neoessariiy 
vary  more  than  the  administrative  sort>. : 
there  is  probably  much  duplication  and 
needless  variety  hiere  too.  Program  in- 
formatioa  for  grant  users,  as  envlstoned 
by  my  Program  Information  Act^  parsed 
by  the  Senate  during  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, is  another  area  where  oiergles 
could  constructively  be  applied. 

Grant  consolidation  and  other  gr»nt 
reform  devices,  «uch  as  contained  in  the 
intergovernmental  cooperation  legi^-' 
tion  introduced  in  both  Hquses  of  Gon- 
grees,  also  address  themselves  tomeking^ 
gxants-in-aid  more  usable,  and  managft- 
able.  While  this  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  recently,  it  hsjs  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  House.  In  the  future  ;^ 
might  also  g^ve  oonsideration  to  eatab—. 
lishing  a  "data  bank"  for  grantlnfanna- 
tlon  required  of  States  and  oonunimltiiiefi 
by  Federal  agencies.  Thi^  deveiqppaent 
would  relieve  €^t«te  and  local  bodies  from 
tbe  need  to  expend  eflorts  and  money  in 
supplying  the  ae  information  in 
several  applicatione  ta  'Afferent  Federal 
offlcesi    f    ,,i-. 

In  summary;  Iwl&h  again  to  oongratu- 
late  the  Federal  Afisistance  Review  of 
OMB  for  a  job  well  done  and  urge  it-  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  make  Federal 
(ktmestio  a»filstanoe  a  more  positive  con- 
tribution to  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

'  '  .ii5)d  '••' 

GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 
USURP  CONSTITUTIONAL  GUAR- 
ANTEES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  two 
of  the  principal  objections  raised  against 
the  Genocide  Convention  are  that  It 
would  be  self -executing  and  that  It  might 
infringe  upon  the  first  amendment  guar- 
antee of  free  speech  and  press.  In  a  1970 
report  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Standing  Committee  on  World  Order 
Through  Law,  both  of  these  objections 
are  completely  dismissed. 

With  regard  to  the  self-executing 
argument,  the  standing  committee  ably 
points  out  that  this  Convention  Itself  re- 
(juires  the  participating  nations  to  enact 
enabling  legislation.  Under  our  Constltu- 


ttdn;  no  treaty  cooid  sonport  crisniui 
a  wnrvv^  'and  acUon. 

m  tlir  ar(»  of  first  amendment  goar- 
attteee  of  free  speech.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tXx  CbnvjRitton  makes  incitement 
to  commit  tpsnodde  a  crime,  It  must  be 
remembered  thst  only  Congress  can  make 
a  crime  punishable  under  U.S.  law. 
xtb^toover,  there  is  an  imix>rtant  distinc- 
tion between  adtocacy,  whftlh  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment,  and  In- 
citement, which  is  not  so  protected. 

In  the  words  of  the  standing  conmilt- 
tee's  report: 

Another  objection  to  the  rBtlfleatlon  as- 
serted Is  that  tbe  Vnmty  wwtrid  be  self- 
executing.  The  reault.  It  Is  claimed,  would 
be  to  impose  a  law  upon  the  citizens  of  thla 
country  without  the  Congress  having  enacted 
any  Implementing  lefrUlatlon.  Article  I  does 
designate  Genocide  aa  "a  crime  under  Inter- 
national law."  But  Article  V  requites  the 
parties  "to  ebaet,  in  aocordanoe  with 
their  .  .  .  Convention  and  ..to  provide 
effective  penaitlea  .  .  .'.'  Could  aaytb^Dg  be- 
clearer? 

Even  in  the  absence  of  the  requirement  of 
Article  V,  a  treaty  cannot  support  a  criminal 
proeeeatlon  In  the  aftwenoe  of  Oongreaskmal 
aotSui. 

Because  Article  in  makes  "<ftree«  and  pub- 
lic Incitement  to  commit  Oenoclde"  a  crime. 
It  Is  claimed  the  treaty  would  conatltute  aja 
infrlngecBeat  ot  first  Ameodxnent  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  free  speech  and  press. 
It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  conven- 
tion la  not  self -executing  and  does  not  make 
any  act  ptinWhabl*  tinder  VB.  law.  Only  Con- 
greas  can  do  thla.  "^i'  '••i»  !  ^<- 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  give  this  treaty  its  most 
oonscientious  attention  that  it  may  be 
considered  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 

I  III  ^'.     iv-.\ 


gresB. 


If^Xti' 


OP  TWO  CAMPAICWS 


Mf.  OOLDWATSl.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  intereetlng  ^p«ct8  of  tlie 

presidential  campaign  to  date  is  the 
anguish  and  frustration  being  shown  by 
members  df  the  liberal  press,  because  the 
American  people  ha"vt  not  taken  serl- 
ourtr  their  charges  of  corruption  In  the 
miion  administration. 

These  experts  In  ttie  art  of  the  double 
standard  would  like  to  see  Preaident 
Nixon  held  personally  accountable  for 
the  Watergate  incident  and  every  other 
irregularity  that  has  occuired  during  his 
term  in  office.  They  would  like  the  public 
to  bdleve  that  In  some  sinister  way  Mie 
of  the  greatest  Presidents  this  country 
has  ever  had  was  personally  pulling 
strings  to  have  his  campaign  workers  en- 
gage in  inegal  pursuits. 

In  eCTeet.  they  make  something  of  a 
superman  out  of  the  President  in  this  re- 
spect. They  depict  a  man  who  is  not  busy 
enough  opening  the  door  to  Communist 
China,  conferring  in  Moscow  with  Soviet 
leaders,  winding  down  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, placing  the  national  economy  on 
the  rofid  to  prosperity,  and  attempting  a 
massive  reform  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. They  would  have  us  believe  the 
Prudent  Is  so  energetic  and  efficient 
that  he  also  has  time  to  pass  on  every 
move  made  by  every  person  engaged  In 
the  campaign  to  reelect  him  for  4  more 
yiears. 


Liberal  newsmen,  on  TV,  on  the  radio, 
said  In  the  newspapers  have  conslstwitly , 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  the  Watergate 
affair  has  not  convinced  the  American 
people  that  they  should  dump  Presldcot^ 
Nixon  and  elect  a  man  who  woxild  undid., 
every  bit  of  good  that  has  been  acoom- 
plUhed  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  pa&t 
4  years.  ,, 

This  is  a  question  on  which  I  feel  I> 
have  special  qualifications  to  comment.^ 
iTils  is  true  because  the  llberab  who  are. 
today  complaining  because  the  public  i§f 
not  inclined  to  hold  President  Nixon 
pexsotuJIy   acoountable  for.  erexv   act 
committed  by  Republican  workers  are 
the  same  people  who  went  all  the  way 
for  the  reeleplion  of  President  Lj-ndon 
Johnson  despite  the  crimes  committed 
by  his  personal  Senate  protege.  Bobby 
Baker.    Although    President    Johnson,, 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  often  referred  < 
to  Baker  as  the  nearest  thing  to  a  son  he 
had  ever  had,  the  liberals  saw  nothinfi 
strange  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson 
knew  nothing  about  Baker's  widespread; 
and  long-term  felonious  activities. 

Here  was  a  situation  where  oriaunal 
actions  wese  taken  by  a  man  very  close 
to  the  President  qf  the  United  States, 
but  u  man  whose  activities  the  liberals 
and  the  voting  public  never  even  consid- 
ered holding  a&k'^n'>^  Mr.  Johnstm.  I 
am  not  suggesting^  that  President  John- 
son had  any  knowledseol  Baker-  actlvtri 
ties,  nor  am  I  suggeatlng  that  President. 
Johnson  condoned  these  activltiee.  Whfit 
I  am  saying  is  that  Mx.  Johnson  had  a 
much  greater  opportunity  Lo  kjaow  what 
Baker  was  up  to  than  Presideat  Nixon 
had  to  know  whattbe.Watctgate  buggers 
were  up  to.       .-  ,,^  ,,..r,  r  a 

Mr.  President.  8  years  ago.  the  liberal 
press,  especially  those  parts  of  it  located 
in  Washington,  DXT.,  had  no  interest  in. 
having  coQti^ally  on  Mr.  Johnscoi's 
doae  rela'ion^hij^  to  Bobby  Baker.  In 
fact,  that  M&pect  of  Mr.  Johnsons  uareer 
was  seldom  even  mentioned^  But  tods^^, 
we  find  the  liberal  praea  denuunding  thati 
every  last  detail  of  the  Watergate  aflair' 
be  aired  before  the  eleotlcm  because  of 
"the  people's  right  to  know."  Leading  the 
campaign,  with  stories  editorials  and 
cartoons,  is,  of  course,  the  Washmgton 
Post.  I  submit  that  the  Post,  m  its  hyster- 
ical and  righteous  compl&mtg  about  the 
Nixon  campaign ,  has  got  to  have  set  some 
kind  of  an  alltlme  record  for  political' 
hypoeracy.  This  is  the  newspaper  wbichf 
in  li64,  was  so  negligent  of  the  pubilc!»> 
right  to  know  that  it  deliberately  sap^*! 
pressed  news  about  the  arrest  of  one  of 
President  Johnson's  top  assistants  at  the 
direct  request  of  Mr.  Clark  Clifford  and 
Mr.  Abe  Portis — both  close  friends  of 
President  Johnson.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  It  was  not  until  Republican  National 
Chairman  Dean  Birch  got  wind  of  this 
deveiopmont  Eind  charged  the  news  media 
with  suppressing  legitimate  news  that  the 
story  was  printed. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  peo» 
pie  wht)  today  are  charging  a  polltacal 
coverup  by  the  Nixon  administration, 
were  actually  a  part  of  the  coverup  by 
the  Johnson  administration  in  the  1954 
presidential  campaign. 


S^HM' 
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And  If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
Washington  Port,  xHilch  is  so  horrffled 
at  the  poBitblUty  of  poDtlcal  espionage, 
some  yean  ago  paid  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  tnfonnatlon  soppUM  by  a  man  it 
thoxii^t  'v^as  employed  by  a  Senate  com- 
mlttee  headed  by  the  late  Jbeeph  Mc- 
Carthy. Apparently,  where  the  liberal 
preev  te  concerned,  the  end  justtfles  the 
means.  Because  the  Washington  Post 
felt  that  McCarthy  was  the  worst  thing 
that  erer  hiu>pened  In  Congren.  it  ap- 
parently felt  ttiat  any  Idnd  of  methods, 
legal  orinegal,  were  lustlfled  In  obtaining 
confidential  Inforniatlon.  Ohe  wonders.  In 
the  light  of  this,  why  the  Port  ie  so  agi- 
tated by  the  Watergate  Incident. 

■niere  is  no  attempt  here  to  defend  the 
people  responsible  for  the  T^Uergate 
affblr.  lUs  is  merely  an  attempt  to  draw 
the  whole  thing  into  better  perspective 
In  relation  to  the  presidential  election 


argruient  of  Senator  McOovnuf 
that  president  Nixon's  suimlnlstratlon  is 
the  most  corrupt  In  the  Nation's  history 
is.  of  eotirse.  complete  hogwash  uttered 
by  a  candidate  so  far  behind  that  he  has 
become  frantically  superlative. 

And  when  everything  is  said  and  done, 
the  few  incidents  of  alleged  corruption 
McOoviRW  alludes  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs 
which  directly  affect  tiie  lives  of  208  mil- 
lion Americans,  to  say  nothing  of  policies 
having  to  do  wfth^  the  fliture  peace  of  the 
world.  It  Is  rldictdous  on  its  face  to 
suggert  that  President  Ntxuu  is  somehow 
responsible  for  the  Watergate  affair.  He 
has  proven  many  times  over  that  he  is  a 
comiriet^y  honorable  man  deserving  of 
reelection  to  4  more  years. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  maturity  and 
poise  tn  not  letting  the  arch  liberals 
get  away  with  ttielr  sordid  attempts  to 
Inject  false  issues  into  the  presidential 
campatgB.  The  time  Is  now  part  when  the 
liberal  politicians  and  their  allies  In  the 
communlestlonfl  media  could  hoodwink 
the  electorate  into  voting  against  its  own 
beet  Interests. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  the  liberal 
commentators  are  doing  the  American 
people  a  grave  Injtistlce  when  they  claim 
that  the  refusal  of  the  public  to  become 
as  exercised  at  the  liberals  over  the 
Watergate  affair,  stems  from  a  nation- 
wide cynicism  geno-ated  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Just  the  reverse  Is  true.  The 
Amerlean  people  have  learned  to  differ- 
entiate between  fact  and  partisan 
ranting. 


SENATOR  GEQIU3E  AIKEN'S   POEM 
ON  SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  some  eve- 
nings ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Rietzke» 
of  McLean.  Va.,  gave  a  birthday  dinner 
m  honor  of  our  colleague.  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ebvim.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina.  I  was 
among  those  who  had  the  happy  priv- 
ilege of  being  present.  The  highlight  of 
the  occasion  was  the  reading  by  the 
newly  emerged  northeast  poet.  Senator 
OaoRcs  AiKziT,  of  a  poem  which  he  had 
written  for  the  occasion.  This  poem. 
wMch  proves  that  Senator  Aiken  is  a 


worthy  successor  to  LcaigfeUow,  Bryant, 
and  Robert  Prost,  merits  preservation 
along  with  other  great  lUeraty  produo- 
tions  such  as  those  of  WUIlam  Shake- 
speare. For  this  reason.  I  ask  unaiUmoua 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  poem  be . 
printed  at  this  pokit  m  the  body  of  the 

RICOKO. 

There  being  no  obJectloQ,  the  poem 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  ^Mfxa^  ^ 

follows^  ^>  .,J^   .•  ;   iv»)r, 

Mr  arruKUt  ax  WKimio  a  Poac  Kia 

Sam  Bbvin 

1  ^. 

Prom  Paclflo  to  Atlantic,      i  ^         < 
He  drlTM  school  btu  teUowi  ftantlc. 

a 
Snukrt  boys  tangling  with  Sam  Bnrln 
I'lnd  hia  tactics  moat  unnarrlng. 

3 

The  yean  h*  put  In  a*  a  Judg* 

Now  make  him  very  bard  to  budga. 

4 

The  way  tbe  Sioux  mistreated  Ctisttr 
Is  bow  Sani  works  the  filibuster. 

5 

Sam  speaks  with  an  aooaat  very  Soutbara 
And    never    never   never   talks   Ilka   Oaorge 
McO«v«m. 

a 
Tho  repreaentlng  tbe  T»r  Heel  State 
HU  worth  to  tha  Nation  is  simply  great. 

7 

To  sing  Sam's  praises  Is  zxever  hard. 
But  for  writing  poetry,  X  am  no  bard. 
So  I  give  up. 

By :  Okobgk  D.  AiKZir. 


fortunate  enough  tp,t^  elected  to  tbe 
seat  in  November  will  have  «  big  pair  at 
shoes  to  fill. 


■tMi 


'^^feEVENttON  Idi^  Nimn^AL 


SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
next  session  of  Cepgrese  convenes  in 
January,  it  will  be  without  a  man  who  has 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  20  years,  the  dirtlngutshed  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  John  Shbrmaiv 
Cooper. 

As  one  who  has  served  with  him  in 
the  Senate  for  the  la&t  4  yean  and  in 
Congress  the  last  10,  I  can  say  that  he 
will  certainly  be  missed.  He  is  a  man 
with  the  courage  of  bis  convictions  and 
a  deep  dedication  to  the  job  of  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Kentucky — some- 
thing he  has  been  doing  ever  since  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Lagislature  in  1928. 

Senator  Cooper  —  in  the  tradition  of 
Kentucky  statesmen  such  as  Henry  Clay 
and  Alben  Barkley,  has  put  his  stamp  on 
American  history  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  His 
opinions  were  universally  respected  and 
his  courage  widely  admired  even  by  Sen- 
ators who  may  have  held  contrary  views. 
He  has  always  done  what  he  believed 
was  best  tor  America  and  has  served  this 
Nation  well — as  a  legislator,  a  judge, 
a  soldier,  an  Ambassador  and,  for  the 
last  16  years,  a  US.  Senator. 

It  is  typical  of  Senator  Coopkr  that 
he  would  choose  to  retiie  at  a  time  when 
many  others  would  choose  to  run  again. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
m  wishing  him  the  very  best  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  The  people 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  people  of  America, 
will  certainly  miss  him  and  whoever  is 


Jtit<i.  <  • 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  aMention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fine  program  being  de?etoped  by  the  Cal. 
ifornia  institute  of  TBKtmOlogy's  Center 
for  newarch  o«i  the  PtmvtMon  of  Natu- 
ral mmimem. 

AMhouitfi  we  commonly  speak  of 
earthquakes,  fires,  floods,  and  tornadoes 
as  aots  (rf  God  or  natural  disasters,  the 
damage  they  cause  is  in  large  part  man 
arranged.  Ttie  widespread  structural 
damageoaused  bfy  the  19T1  Btai  Fernando 
VaUey  eaithquake  hi  California,  and  the 
severe  flooding  resisting  from  Hiuricane 
Agnes,  for  exaomde.  hanre  ttraglcaOy  dem- 
onstrated  the  inadeqiiaey  of  present  dis- 
aster planning  and  building  methods  to 
reduce  property  damage  and  lees  of  life. 

Ibe  CMlf  omla  Institute  of  l^ehni^ogy 
has  demonstrated  unuauid  rtrength  in 
reeeareh  related  to  natural  disasters. 
Profs.  Gteorge  Housner,  Donald  Hudson. 
Paol  Jennhigs.  Wilfred  iwcm.  eati  Ron- 
ald Seott  lOkVt  conducted  extensive  re- 
search on  enitoeerlng  problems  of  de- 
straettve  earthquakes.  Profs.  Frank 
Marble  and  Edward  Zukoski  have  been 
wDildng  active  on  problems  of  fire  and 
conflagrations.  Profs.  Anatol  Hodiko  and 
D.  E.  COlee  oondooted  m-depth  study  o< 
destructive  windstMms,  and  Prctfs.  V.  A. 
Vanonl,  Fredrle  RalcWen,  and  T.  Y.  Wu 
have  worked  on  problems  of  flood  hte- 
ards  and  tsunamis. 

The  cooperation  of  this  distinguished 
faculty  in  the  operation  of  the  disaster 
reseMTCh  center  has  provided  a  source 
of  expertise  which  would  be  difficult  to 
equal  elsewhere,  and  their  program  is 
one  whteh  I  am  confldmt  will  pay  great 
dividends  in  hoping  to  reduce  the  high 
loss  of  life  and  property  damage  which 
natural  disasters  now  cause.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  center  for  reeeardi  on  the 
prevention  of  natural  disasters,  and  pro- 
grams like  it,  will  receive  strong  and  en- 
thusiastic public  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ctm- 
sent  that  the  abstract  of  the  disaster  re- 
seardi  center's  proposal  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  abstract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
PxoPOSAi,    poa    A    F>ROGaAM    OF    Rbssabch   on 

THS    PRSVKNTION    AND    CONTROL   OF   KaTURAL 
DiSAaTERS 

ABSTRACT 

This  Is  an  InterdladpUnaxy  program  of  re- 
search in  the  prevention  and  control  ot 
natural  dlaaaters.  The  program  wlU  be  han- 
dled at  the  California  Uutitute  ot  Technology 
by  the  Center  for  Research  on  the  Prevention 
of  Nattiral  Disasters.  It  will  involve  thirteen 
professional  staff  members  who  have  been 
do4ng  reeaarch  in  tbe  fields  of  earthquakes. 
fires,  winds,  and  floods.  Based  on  a  broad 
tachnlcal  fotindatlon  In  these  fields,  the  pro- 
gram win  study  thoae  aspects  of  the  earth- 
quake, fire,  wind  aoa  flood  problems  that  lead 
to  disasters,  and  will  ezaofUne  and  develop 
means  for  preventing  or  controlling  disasters. 
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Particular  attention  wUI  ha  given  to  dlaaatars 
that  may  result  from  combined  actions,  such 
as,  earthquake  and  fire,  fire  and  wind,  earth- 
quake and  tsunami  flooding. 

An  Important  componant  of  the  program  Is 
the  formation  of  a  dlsaatar  Information  cen- 
ter which  will  serve  as  a  library  of  pertinent 
publications  on  natural  disasters,  as  a  stor- 
age of  general  Information,  and  as  a  data 
bank.  This  will  sarve  as  the  main  unifying 
element  of  the  progsam.  Tbe  disaster  infor- 
mation service  will  also  be  a  source  of  data 
and  loXormatloa  for  others  concerned  with 
natural  disasters.  It  should  be  especially  help- 
ful to  government  agencies,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  practicing  engineers  who  are  in- 
volved with  problems  of  natural  disasters. 

Another  important  element  of  the  program 
Invotvaa  short-term  Interdisciplinary  stud- 
ies, of  two  to  six  weeks  duration,  during 
which  a  particular  problem  or  event  wlU  be 
studied  by  a  group  of  faculty,  research  fel- 
lows, students,  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
active  participants  who  can  contribute  spe- 
cial knowledge,  and  who  have  special  need 
to  solve  problems  poaed  by  natural  disasters. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  program  are  to 
determine  why  natural  events  lead  to  dis- 
asters and  by  what  efficient  means  they  can 
be  controlled  or  prevented. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENTS  ON  SALT 
INTERIM  AQRSEMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presldttit,  since 
the  passage  of  my  amendment  to  the 
SALT  interim  agreement  resf^tko.  con- 
siderable editorial  comment  has  come  to 
my  attention,  some  of  it  puUl^ed  during 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  amendment.  I 
am  encouraged  to  note  how  much  of  the 
comment  supports  our  effort  to  secure 
passage  of  the  amendment  and  recog- 
nizes that  our  demand  for  equaiity  in 
intMxxxitlQental  strategle  forcee  in  any 
future  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
moit  is  in  the  best  interests  of  a  sound 
and  prudent  national  security  posture 
for  the  united  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  representative  stiection  of 
tbe  editorial  comment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbxis  (Oa.)  Ledger,  Aug.  28, 
1973  J 

Senator  Jackson  Is  Right — Squjllitt  iw 
Misshje  Strenoth 

There  can  b«  no  sound  argument  advanced 
against  the  position  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.)  has  taken  on  the  October  renawal 
of  Strategic  Arms  LlmlUtloos  Talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Sen.  Jackson  has  offered  a  new  preamble 
to  the  Interim  agreement  ratified  by  the 
Senate  as  a  result  of  the  first  round  of  SALT. 
Essentially.  It  \irges  the  ITnlted  Statee  to  seek 
equality  with  tbe  Soviets  m  levels  of  inter- 
continental strategic  forces  during  tha  Octo- 
ber phase  of  negotiations. 

Senators  backing  the  Jackson  giildallnaa 
are  remarkable  for  their  poUtlcal  diversity. 
Senators  Barry  Ooldwater,  Strom  Tbunaood 
and  dale  UcOee  of  strong  views  on  defense 
have  joined  such  senators  as  Robert  Pack- 
wood,  Lawton  Chllee  and  David  OamtireU, 
hone  of  whom  are  particularly  known  aa  bard 
Users  on  defense  matters.  Sen.  Jackaoo  has. 
1}y  what  amounts  to  an  Individual  crusade, 
found  30  co-sponsors  for  his  reaolutlon.  a 
tribute  to  his  abUlty  to  educate  hla  feuow 
senators  and  draw  support. 

The  Jackson  measure  says  that  we  can't 


rely  on  tba  oagQtiaton  of  tba  flist  round 
of  SALT  to  produce  a  ■atlstaetory  daal  on 
offenalva  weapooa,  an  equal  number  of  mls- 
sUes.  for  each  side,  unlMS  tbare  Is  strong 
congtaaalonal  opinion  fotdiig  them  to  do  It. 
Tba  daal  wblcb  allows  Buaaia  numerical  au- 
parloctty  in  mliMUss  and  suiNnarlnea  la  bla 
target.  Equality  ill  numarloal  strength  Is 
his  goal. 

Welcome  aa  the  news  of  suocaseful  negoti- 
ations with  Russia  on  this  complex  subject 
was  to  aU  Americans,  there  Is  rational  op- 
position to  the  particular  quotas  of  weap- 
onry which  are  involved  In  poealble  ogiae- 
ments  on  offensive  mlaaUas  and  submarines. 
We  believe  Sen.  Jackson  la  correct. 

We  balleve  equality  Is  tbe  minimum  re- 
quirement for  Amerlcaa  security  in  any  deal 
with  Buaala  or  any  other  major  potential 
enemy.  We  prefer  suparlortty  but  If  equality 
Is  accompanied  by  improved  and  beneficial 
relations  with  potential  anamiaa  wblob  makes 
tbem  become  potential  frlenda,  we  support 
that  much  of  a  gjunble  becaiue  we  beUeve 
the  future  of  mankind  and  tbe  world  de- 
mands it. 

We  can't  support  agreements  which  would 
make  us  subject  to  potential  blaekmaU  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  assume  an  Inferior 
position  to  Russia  or  anyone  else,  however. 
Sen.  Jackson  has  done  weU  and  he  la  oorrvct. 
We  believe  be  must  achieve  support  of 
enough  people  to  influence  enough  more  of 
his  feUow  senators  to  get  his  guldsllnee  made 
official. 

(Prom  tba  Qraenaburg  (Pa.)  Trlbtina -Review. 

Aug.  aA,  1973] 

Aaxa  iHrRRsoarrr — SALT  SraoED  Dbck 

Aoantar  C&  aaotnuTT 

(By  W.  J.  arUBtta  ni) 

Ttx  a  man  who  prides  himself  on  being 
an  excellent  pokar  player.  President  Nixon 
has  managad  to  stack  the  deck  against  him- 
self— and  tba  aacurlty  of  tbe  United  SUtes. 

That's  tba  basic  aaaaaament  of  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackaon.  O-Waab.,  regarding  tba  anti- 
balllstlc  mlasUe  treaty  and  tbe  five-year  nu- 
clear wsapMis  "moratorium"  agreement 
which  evolved  from  tba  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  between  tba  United  Btataa  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Noting  that  tbe  XJ£.  SALT 
negotiators  thamaelvaa  admitted  the  "mora- 
torium" la  unaatlsfaetory  aa  a  pramanant 
solution.  Jackaon  baa  propoasd  a  reaolutlon 
which  would  put  tba  Sanata  on  record  oppos- 
ing any  voon  SALT  agreamanta  locking  the 
Unitad  Stataa  Into  arms  Infarlortty. 

Jackaon  chargaa  that  tba  "moratorium"  Is 
onasldad.  Umltlng  tbe  UnltMl  States  to  the 
preeent  48  nurlaar  submarlnas  and  1X>64 
land-baaed  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
while  permitting  tba  Soviets  to  continue  con- 
Btructlon  of  both  weapona  systems  until  they 
have  63  nuclear  suba  and  1.618  laxkd- baaed 
lOBMs  stationed  In  permanent  sUoe.  Tbe 
Waablagtoa  aaaator  adda  that  while  Wash- 
ing unllataraUy  renounced  construction  of 
nxobile  lOBUa,  Uoacow  is  free  to  build  as 
many  aa  It  wants  without  violating  the  agree- 
ment, aa  Secretary  of  Qefense  Malvin  Laird 
acknowledged. 

Purtber,  Dr.  John  S.  Poster  Jr..  Pentagon 
cblaf  o(  reaaarcb  and  enginaering,  warned: 
"Although  the  United  States  has  a  lead  in 
deployed  technology  that  now  offsets  this 
Imbalance,  (in  numbers),  Soviet  exploitation 
of  their  numbers  and  throw-weight  capabU- 
tty  canUr  adversely  effeet  the  strategic 
baUnae^" 

Rwertbeleaa,  Laird  cootenda  that  both 
sides  gave  up  aometbln^  in  the  disarmament 
negotiations.  Latrd  sRya  that  "we  are  stop- 
ping our  momaatom  In  tba  ABU  field.  Tbey 
are  stopping  their  momenttun  In  the  offen- 
sive wMfKiiw  area."  Foster  offered  a  duierent 
analysts  In  JUne-July  bearings  before  tbe 
Senate  Armed  Bervlcea  Committee. 


Sen.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  D-Neb.,  aaked 
Poster:  "Is  It  not  true  that  tbe  SovteU  wiU 
not  have  to  eRerclse  restraint  in  their  mo- 
mentum, that  Is.  they  will  not  have  to  curtail 
their  current  building  rate  of  submarlnas  for 
at  least  three  year*  and  perhaps  more?" 
Poeter:  "Tes,  sir;  that  la  correct." 

Gannon:  "On  tha  otber  band,  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  give  up  something  this 
year,  and  that  is  work  oo  three  AEU  sites 
at  the  Mlnuteman  tnlssUe  installations.  In 
fact,  we  WlU  aotuaUy  be  dtamantllng  work 
already  started  at  lialmatrom  Air  Faroe 
Base  ,  .  ."  Poeter'a  reply:  "Yes.  that  la  oor> 
reot." 

In  tbe  hearings,  Jackson  aaked  Oerard 
Smith,  chief  VB.  SALT  negotUtor.  how  mwsh 
Soviet  momentum  In  oCenalTe  nuclear 
weapons  had  been  slowed  by  tbe  "mora- 
torium." Smith  anawered:  "I  do  not  think 
you  can  answer  that  ...  I  do  not  think  you 
can  get  a  specific  anawer  to  that  queetloo." 

Smith  couldnt  anawer  a  nunUier  at  other 
questions,  as  well,  about  what  tbe  United 
States  ag^ved  to  In  SALT.  Jackaon  aaked 
Rmfth  what  "under  construction"  rnj»»m  iq 
regard  to  submarine  production.  Smith's 
anawer:  "We  do  not  have  an  agreed  defini- 
tion." 

Purther.  the  chief  negotiator  admitted 
that  "we  were  not  able  to  negotiate  a  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  heaT>'  mlasUe." 
Yet  tha  USSR  Is  allowed  318  heavy  mlaslles 
while  the  X]£.  Is  permitted  none. 

The  "moratorium"  is  vague  on  other  mat- 
ters, too.  For  example.  Jackson  aaked:  "Did 
you  try  to  negotiate  a  throw-weight  freeeef" 
(Throw-weight  is  the  pay  load  a  missile  can 
throw  or  carry.)  Smith  anawered:     No,  sir." 

Jackaon  asked  why  there  was  no  limit  on 
dlesel  sube  which  carry  nuclear  miiiii^ 
Smith  replied:  I  don't  consider  a  700-  or 
400-mlle  SLBM  (submarine  launched  bal- 
listic missUe)   a  modem  missile." 

Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt.  chief  of  Naval  oper- 
ations, stated,  however,  that  "a  700-aiile 
range  mlasUe  could  do  cataatrophlc  damage 
to  a  substantial  portion  of  our  people  »"/i 
cities  whereas  It  could  do  very  little  damage 
to  theirs." 

When  Jackson  tried  to  find  out  what. 
exactly,  the  United  Statee  bargained  away 
during  the  negotiations,  Smith  refoaed  to 
answer,  stating  that  "I  would  not  like  to 
Identify  publicly  what  our  position  was." 

Jackson  preeented  figures  he  said  repre- 
sented the  American  position  on  Aug.  4, 
1970:  The  United  Statee  demanded  parity  on 
all  long-range  missiles  but  eventuaUy  set- 
tled for  1.710  while  giving  the  Soviets  3358. 
Originally  the  Nlson  admlnletraUon  pto- 
posed  250  heavy  mlssUee  for  both  sides  but 
flnaUy  agreed  to  build  none  while  liioecow 
was  granted  3IS. 

UJ3.  SALT  negotiators  two  years  ago  de- 
manded a  ban  on  aU  mobile  land-baaed 
ICBMs.  Waah  ington  announced  In  May  It 
would  build  none  but  the  Soviets  can  con- 
struct as  many  as  they  want. 

Dr.  William  Van  Clere.  a  SALT  adviser 
for  the  U£.  from  1988  to  1971.  agrees  wtth 
Jackaon's  aaseeament  of  what  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration gave  up.  Van  Olere  was  the 
only  person  outside  the  goremment  who 
was  called  upon  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  tn  the  June-Joly 
hearings. 

"Thoee  agreementa."  Van  CTleve  noted,  "do 
not  resemble  tboee  deemed  acceptable  In 
1989  or  1970,"  which  was  nuclear  equaUty. 
In  fact  they  don't  reeemble  what  Laird 
thought  was  acceptable  four  montba  before 
they  were  signed.  Last  February,  lAlrd 
warned  that  "if  .we  ware  placed  In  an  In- 
ferior poaltlon  where  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  subatantially  mote  baUlatlc  mto- 
sUe  submarines  than  tha  United  Statee 
had  .  .  .  this  could  have  a  tremendous  effect 
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upon    the    future    course    of    tHe    Uulted 

fFrom  tlxe  Orwenburg  (Pfti  Trlbune- 

Bavlew.  Sept.  6,  1972] 

Om-T  On»  Winnhi 

Sen   nenfy  Jackson,  D-Wa«h  .  has  received 

a   powerful   tmiaX  from   organized    labor   in 

their  battle  to  prtswent  any  more  White  House 

afreemanw,  accept.ng  Am«-lcan  military  in- 

fenortty. 

Th»  AyL-CBO  execueive  council  states: 
-American  labor  U  annly  opposed  to  a 
treaty  on  ollejoslva  weapons  tiiat  would  limit 
the  United  States  to  levels  of  Intercontl- 
nenUl  etrmteglc  forc«  inferwr  to  the  limits 
provided  for  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Washington  Democrat  has  Jointly 
sponsored  a  bi-partisan  Swaate  amendment 
to  the  flve-year  -moratortum"  on  offensive 
weapons  which  grew  out  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  L.milt*tton  TaUs.  This  agreement  lays 
the  groundwork  for  a  treaty  which  would 
perma  lentlv  freeze  levels  of  nuclear  arms. 

Jackson  has  pointed  out  that  the  "mcara- 
t-:num"  U  basically  ualUteral.  The  Soviet 
Union  13  free  to  go  on  building  up  a  tre- 
meodotis  edge  in  both  nueiea*  missile  sub- 
marines and  intercontinental  oalUstlc  mis- 
siles white  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
maintain  Ita  present  levels.  Even  if  the 
Kremlin  should  honor  the  •■moratorium,"  at 
the  end  of  five  yaars  it  would  have  three 
ICBMs  and  nuclear  missile  subs  for  every 
two  of  ours.  The  AJFL-OIO  warns:  "If  these 
disparities  were  made  the  baels  for  a  follow- 
on  treatv  In  this  period  of  rapidly  changing 
technoiogy.  the  United  States  would  be 
placed  1-^  apoeltlon  of  strategic  inferiority." 
Organiaod  labor.  In  fact.  Is  understating 
the  danger.  As  Dr.  John  3.  Footer  Jr..  dtrec- 
cor  of  Pentagon  research,  acknowledges,  So- 
viet weapons  technology  could  surpass  that 
of  the  United  States  before  the  flve-year 
period  has  exnlred.  which  would  further  en- 
d»ag«r  American  security. 

Up  until  recent  years,  the  United  States 
had  always  maintained  nuclear  superiority — 
a  strategy  that  has  prevented  a  major  war 
betwesn  the  frse  world  and  the  Communist 
bloc.  It  Is  a  poUcy  that  should  not  be 
ftbanduned.  even  for  a  short  span. 

In  tb.  arms  race  there  Is  only  one  winner: 
the  rest  are  losers. 


(From  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  18..  19721 
A   Cbitical   Hou« 
(By  WUllam  F.  BucMsy,  Jr.>«"*  '''■ 
When  on  accepting  the  rernamlnatldii  of 
hte  party  at  Miami  Beach  a  few  weeks  ago 
RlcRartl  Nixon  said  that  he  would  never  ne- 
gotiate an  arms  limitation  agreement  from 
a  position  of  Inferiority,  he  ran  a  terrible 
risk.  The  risk  was  that  someone  would  read 
out  to  him  from  the  transcript  of  the  vari- 
ous press  conferences  In  Moecow  In  which 
Henry  Kissinger  gave  out  the  detialls  of  the 
3ALT  Treaty. 

I  counted  xven  times  that  Mr.  Kissinger 
defended  relegation  of  the  U£.  to  Inferiority 
on  the  grounds  that  after  all  we  were  talking 
not  about  an  Ideal  situation  but  about  the 
current  situation.  Mr.  Kissingers  point  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  going  hell- 
bent for  strategic  armament  for  three  years 
while  we  have  been  coasting,  and  that  we  are 
better  off  more  or  leas  freezing  the  situation 
than  waking  up  a  year  or  two  from  now  to 
find  the  Soviet  lead  drastically  lengthened. 

In  other  words,  we  negotiated  from  in- 
feriority. 

The  scandal  of  creeping  American  arms  in- 
feriority Is  easUy  the  best  Vwpt  secret  hi  the 
world,  notwithstanding  that  the  facta  are 
wWely  available  and  have  been  remarked  by 
the  CThlefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest.  Wbo  beti»Ben  them  cover  Jnst  about 


everybody.  Fortunatelj.  the  facts  are  well 
known  to  a  group  of  ssnators  who  are  rl(bt 
this  minute  engaged  in  one  of  the  toughest 
ftprl  most  important  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers of  the  decade. 

They  are  fighting  for  what  we  call  the 
Jackson-Scott-Allott  amendment  to  the  In- 
terim Agreement.  Now  that  amendment  does 
several  things.  But  mostly  what  It  does  Is 
to  address  the  President  of  the  UB.  thualy: 

Friend,  when  you  come  back  to  us  In  a 
couple  of  years  with  SALT  n — the  treaty 
that  Is  supposed  to  incorporate  a  permanent 
lessening  of  the  strategic  potential  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States— do  not 
present  this  chamber  with  a  document  that 
grants  the  Soviet  Union  superiority. 

As  thlngB  now  stand  under  SALT  I,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  50  per  cent  advantage  In 
launching  sites  and  a  400  per  cent  advantage 
In  payload,  once  they  are  done  Mlrvtng. 
Meanwhile,  between  now  and  the  time  you 
cpme  back  to  us  with  the  treaty,  we  In  the 
Senate  wlU  from  time  to  time  question  the 
Byecutlve  on  what  strides  are  being  made 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  SUtes.  within  the  terms  of 
the  current  agreement.  What  kind  of  re- 
search are  you  doing,  for  instance?  And 
when  we  say  equality  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
wa  mean  equality  of  the  kind  spelled  out 
for  iu^Unce  In  the  ABM  Treaty,  not  the 
fancy-talk  equality  by  which  such  as  Sen. 
Fulbrlght  transmogrify  a  4  to  1  disadvantage 
into  equality,  on  the  nice  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple that  every  Russian  can  only  die  once. 

The  doves,  sensing  a  great  danger  to  their 
vision  of  a  disarmed  America,  are  horrified 
to  note  that  Sen.  Jackson's  got  himself  44  co- 
sponsors  for  his  amendment.  With  44  co- 
sponsors,  one  can  assume  a  great  many  others 
will  vote  with  the  44  easily  enough  for  a 
swollen  majority.  What  will  be  left  over  is  a 
highly  visible  minority  who  actually  are 
voting  against  American  equality  in  strategic 
arms,  not  the  most  attractive  record  to  olTer 
their  constituents  In  an  election  year. 

The  doves  then  fought  back  with  a  Mans- 
field amendment  about  playing  fair  under  the 
rules  of  SALT  I,  but  the  Jackson  people 
completely  outwitted  them  by  going  for  It 
100  per  cent  (the  vote  was  85  to  1)  on  the 
grounds  that  the  language  of  the  proffered 
amendment  was  totally  harmonious  with 
that  of  the  Jackson  amendment — ^thus 
stripping  It  of'  any  real  meaning.  The  doves 
talk  now  about  throwing  out  the  Jackson 
amendment  at  a  conference  with  the  House 
(which  did  not  come  through  with  a  comple- 
mentary measure) ,  birt  the  Senate  strategists 
dont  partlcularlT  care.  SALT  n  Is  projected 
as  a  treaty,  and  is  subject  therefore  to  rati- 
fication by  the  Senate.  By  two-thirds  of'  the 
Senate. 

Richard  Nixon  Is  actwally  encouraging  the 
Senate  realists.  He  desires  them  to  tie  down 
his  hands,  and  why  should  he  not?  Richard 
Nixon  Is  not  the  only  American  who  knows 
what  the  Russians  have  been  secretly  up  to 
In  receBt  weeks  and  months  In  the  field  of 
arms  research  and  development.  Hubert 
Humphrey  also  knows  about  It.  It  la  only 
the  Amerloaa  peopte  who  dont  know  about 
It  but,  inevitably,  will  know  about  It  soon. 
They  can  reasonably  demand  to  know  how 
their  Senators  voted  on  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment at  that  orltlcai   hour. 


(From  the  Kansas  City  Thnes,  Sept.  14,  1972) 
Afovu  or  MisTstisT  as  Aaus  Pact 
Th«  Soviets  ar*  on  weak  grounds  la  object- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  Pentagon  and  of.  Sec. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  on  thaarms 
control  agreement  signed  in  Moscow  last  May. 
A  statement  by  levestla.  the  goverument 
newspaper,  cimrges  the  U.fl.  secretary  of  de- 
fense, Melvln  R.  Laird,  with  violating  the 
spirit  tff  the  Soviet-American  pacts  limiting 
strategic  arsenals  and  thus  Jeo(>ar<n«lng  the 
effectiveness  of  the  agreements.  Izvestla  spe- 


clQcally  accuses  Laird  of  pres^ng  for  the 
development  of  UJ3.  offensive  systems. 

Laird  Is  Indeed  working  for  that  purpose. 
He  15  asking  Congress  for  funds  to  finance 
accelerated  development  of  the  new,  longer- 
range  Trident  underwater  missile  and  the 
B-1  strategic  bomber.  The  terms  of  the  Moe- 
cow treaty  on  offensive  weapons  do  not  forbid 
such  programs.  In  fact  tht  pact  asserts  the 
right  of  both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  to  pursue 
weapons  development  during  a  5-year  in- 
terim period  before  a  foll-fledged  agreement 
Is  reached. 

Why,  then,  are  the  Russians  oomplalnlng? 
It  Is  a  fair  question,  particularly  since  the 
5-year  freeze  applies  to  numhers  of  offensive 
nuclear  weapons.  But  It  does  not  prevent  the 
Russians  from  proceeding  with  their  as  yet 
untested  version  of  the  SS9  multlwarhead 
mlssUe.  believed  capable  of  carrying  three 
warheads,  each  with  a  punch  of  5  million 
tons  of  TNT.  The  U.S.  has  no  oomparable 
weapon. 

What  the  Soviets  apparently  want  Is  for 
the  U.S.  to  deny  itself  more  advanced  weap- 
ons, as  permitted  in  the  temporary  treaty, 
while  they  move  ahead  to  establish  an  ad- 
vantage. In  seeking  an  advantage  they 
strengthen  the  skepticism  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  wary  of  accepting  any  arms 
control  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Senator  Jackaon  bas  warned  that  the  In- 
terim agreement  Is  subject  to  unilateral  In- 
terprrtatlons.  The  Soviet  protest  tends  to 
bear  out  Jackson'B  point.  He  Is  therefore  try- 
ing to  attach  a  rider  that  would  require  fu- 
ture agreements  to  be  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  equalltviof  forces.  His  proposal  would 
not  alter  the  treaty  In  its  present  form.  Aad 
tt  might  facilitate  Senate  appioval  of  the 
treaty— something  that  needs  to  be  done 
prompUy  so  that  the  two  gjpvernments  oan 
nrobeed  next  month  with  further  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  It  is  In  this  round  of  talks 
that  any  objections  by  Moecow  can  be  prop- 
erty dealt  with. 

(Prom  the  Oregonian,  Sept.  15,  l»7a|(r 

TtSTINC  THE  RtlSSIANB 

the  Senate's  adopUOn  of  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson's  amendment  requiring  the  United 
States  to  seek  In  a  permanent  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  equality  In-lntercontlnen- 
tal  strategic  forces"  U  a  proper  action  after  a 
month -long  debate  which  hae  produced  a 
new  awareness  in  Congress  and  the  nation. 

Once  that  hurdle  was  passed,  after  rejec- 
tion of  substitute  amendments  by  Sen.  J.  W. 
F\ilbrlght  and  other  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee doves  that  would  have  weakened  tie 
dlwJttve  to  "over-all  equaUty,  parity  and 
sufficiency,"  approval  of  the  flve-year  Interim 
agreement  elgned  by  President  Nixon  and 
Chairman  Brezhnev  In  Moscow  May  26  was 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

We  see  no  danger  and  some  benefit  In  the 
Jackson  amendment  holding  the  Russians 
feet  to  the  fire  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity 
in  Phase  H  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.  If  the  Russians  really  want  a  stand-off 
permitting  reduction  In  the  Insane  arms 
race,  rather  than  a  threatening  domlnanM 
in  offensive  power,  this  Is  the  time  to  find 
out. 

The  principle  of  equality  In  defensive 
weapons  was  recognized  In  the  treaty  limit- 
ing deployment  In  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  of  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
siles, already  ratified  by  the  Senate.  All  that 
Sen.  Jackson  asked  was  that  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators be  instructed  to  Insist  on  equality  to 
offensive  weapons. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  and  in 
statistical  reports  on  the  relative  mlssUe 
power  of  the  two  nations  at  present,  and  the 
poteoitlal  for  each  under  the  flve-year  Intertta 
agreement.  Sen.  Jackson  has  demonstrated, 
however,  that  the  Soviet  TTnlon  could  build 
62  nuclear  submarines  of  the  Potarjs  type 
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under  the  interim  agreement  while  the 
United  SUtes  would  be  limited  to  44.  He 
has  shown  that  the  Russians  could  replace 
their  obsolete  SS-7  and  88-8  ICBMs  with 
new  submarine- lavmched  missiles  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis,  but  the  United  States,  which 
has  already  retired  Its  Atlas  and  Titan  I  mis- 
siles, has  no  such  trade-in  privilege.  He  has 
said  the  Russians  are  developing  new  ICBMs 
which  wovUd  Increase  their  "throw  weight" 
advantage  without  going  beyond  the  1,818 
ICBMs  permitted  under  the  Interim  agree- 
ment. 

Sen.  Jackson  may  be  overly  Impressed 
with  the  statistics  of  overkill,  but  his  oppo- 
nents were  even  less  realistic  In  favoring 
what  amounts  to  a  U.S.  policy  of  unilateral 
arms  limitation  based  on  faith  In  the  Rus- 
sians. The  American  negotiators  of  the  next 
step  In  SALT  are  certainly  aware  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  offensive  capabilities,  of  first-strike 
dangers  and  of  second-strike  limitations.  It 
should  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  diplo- 
mats, however,  that  Congress  has  added  Its 
voice  to  that  of  the  Nixon  Administration  In 
demanding  treaty  equality  In  offensive  weap- 
ons. No  less  will  be  accepted  by  the  American 
people. 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News, 

Sept.  16.  1972) 

SALT  Maxxs  thk  QaADC 

The  five-year  Interim  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  on  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic weaponry  was  approved  Thursday  by 
the  Senate,  but  only  after  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon sense  amendment  put  forward  by  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.) . 

This  jjrovlao  tirges  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  In  the  next  phase  of  SALT  negotU- 
tlons.  not  to  settle  for  less  than  numerical 
equality  In  major  arms  with  the  Soviets. 

American  bargainers  settled  for  less  than 
parity  In  the  present  pact,  conceding  Moe- 
cow sizeable  margins  In  land-based  and  tm- 
dersea  missile  strength.  Superior  VS.  tech- 
nology, particularly  In  multiple  warheads. 
Is  supposed  to  make  good  the  deficit  In  num- 
bers. 

But  this  nation  would  assume  a  foolish 
risk  If  It  depended,  as  Sen.  J.  WlUlam  Ful- 
brlght (D-Ark.)  contends  It  should,  on  maln- 
talnlng^lts  scientific  edge  Indefinitely.  Ful- 
bright  apparently  has  learned  nothing  from 
the  quick  Russian  catch-ups  In  development 
of  A-bombs,  H-bombs  and  long-range  mis- 
siles. 

DXFENSB     BTTTCET 

We're  happy  the  Senate  heeded  the  far 
more  hardheaded  and  realistic  Jackson  In 
this  case,  and  we  hope  the  rider  will  stnrvlve 
the  coming  Senate -House  conference  on  the 
SALT  resolution.  Favorable  House  action  on 
the  Defense  budget  indicates  the  lower  cham- 
ber may  be  more  than  willing  to  go  alOng.  In 
okaying  the  874.5  appropriation  bill  on 
Thursday,  the  House  gave  Mr.  Nixon  Just 
about  every  cent  he  requested  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  submarine  missile  sys- 
tem and  the  new  B-1  manned  bomber. 

Lack  of  those  advanced  weapons,  as  the 
President  has  stressed  repeatedly,  would 
greatly  handicap  our  negotiators  In  trying  to 
obtain  a  long-range  treaty  on  arms  ceilings. 

The  notion  that  new  defense  programs 
will  offend  the  Communist  enemy  Is  absurd. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  Kremlin  has  shown 
that  It  respects  strength  and  determination. 
Just  as  It  despises  and  exploits  weakness. 

[From  the  Ogden,  Utah,  Standard-Examiner, 

Sept.  16,  1972] 

Senate  OK's  SAIiT 

The    U.S.-Sovlet    agreement    on   strategic 

arms  limitations  (SALT)  Is  a  more  realistic 

document  as  It  leaves  the  Senate  than  It 

was  when  originally  drafted  at  the  Kremlin. 

The  agreement,  as  approved  late  Thurs- 


day by  an  88-2  vote  in  the  Senate,  includes 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson's  amendment  requir- 
ing numerical  equality  in  intercontinental 
weapons  that  carry  nuclear  warheads. 

This,  If  accepted  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  authorities  in  the  U.S.SJl.. 
would  modify  the  original  pact  that  had 
taken  Into  consideration  the  American  su- 
periority In  multiple  warheads. 

Sen.  Jackson  argued,  and  we  agree,  that 
this  U.S.  advantage  could  easily  be  wiped  out 
by  Russian  advances  durmg  these  next  five 
critical  years. 

The  goal  of  SALT  from  the  start  has  been 
to  curtail  the  arms  race  in  nuclear  weapons — 
Including  both  land  and  sea  missiles  and 
aircraft. 

This  objective  can  better  be  achieved  under 
the  Jackson  eonendment  than  in  the  treaty 
as  signed  in  Moecow  during  President  Nix- 
on's historic  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Once 
in  force.  SALT'S  agreement  will  be  in  the 
best  mteresU  of  world  peace. 

(From  the  Birmingham  News,  Sept.  16,  1972] 
Jacsison's  FtSM  Stakd 

A  healthy  skepticism  regarding  Soviet  mili- 
tary mtentlons  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- Washing- 
ton) has  resulted  In  a  sounder  Soviet-Amer- 
ican approach  to  slow  the  arnu  race. 

The  Senate  approved  the  flve-year  pact 
which  President  Nixon  brought  home  from 
the  Moscow  summit,  but  served  notice  that 
the  temporary  agreements,  specifically  re- 
garding numbers  of  nuclear  warheads,  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
permanent  treaty. 

Approved  overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of 
87  to  two,  the  agreement  for  the  first  time 
set  limits  on  the  number  of  offensive  mis- 
siles deployed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  least  for  the  next  five  years. 

Sen.  Jackson,  from  the  beglnnmg  of  the 
debates,  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  amend- 
ment which  demanded  strict,  numerical 
equality  in  missiles  for  the  two  countries. 

Jackson's  logic  for  numerical  equality  Is 
sound.  "The  present  UJ3.  advantage  In 
strategic  weap>ons  technology,  which  now 
offsets  Soviet  numerical  superiority,"  Jack- 
son argued  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  "can- 
not be  assured  in  a  long-term  treaty.  What 
would  be  a  tolerable  basis  for  an  mterlm 
agreement,  therefore,  wotild  be  Intolerable 
as  the  basis  for  (permanent)  treaty." 

Jackson  also  asked  the  Senate  to  Join  with 
htm  In  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
"reverse  its  weapons  build-up  and  content 
Itself  with  equaUty  with  the  United  States 
In  strategic  offensive  weapons." 

The  senators  who  opposed  Jackson's 
amendment  did  so  out  of  fear  that  Instead  of 
the  Russians  reducing  number  of  nuclear 
submarines  and  missiles  to  the  VB.  levels, 
the  UJS.  would  accelerate  Its  nuclear  pro- 
gram to  reach  the  same  numbers  the  Rus- 
sians project,  and  that  this  see-sawlng  back 
and  forth  would  result  In  another  uncon- 
trollable arms  race. 

The  doves  also  have  bought  the  "doctrine  of 
strategic  sufficiency";  that  Is,  the  VS.  needs 
only  sufficient  missiles  to  assure  the  de- 
struction of  the  Soviets  in  case  of  nuclear 
attack.  Anything  more,  they  argue.  Is  fool- 
ishness and  waste. 

The  problem  with  the  "doctrine  of  suf- 
ficiency" Is  that  more  and  more  sophisticated 
defense  technology  can  radically  tJter  what 
Is  sufficient  to  knock  out  a  potential  enemy. 

Jackson  argued  that  Russia's  ntimerlcal 
superiority  in  numbers  of  weapons  would.  In 
only  a  matter  of  time,  be  supported  by  a 
technology  equal  or  even  more  advanced  than 
that  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  Jackson  pushed  and  which 
was  backed  by  the  White  Hotise  should  pre- 


sent no  Insoluable  problem  for  the  Soviets, 
If  their  real  intention  is  peace. 

If  their  real  Intention  Is  not  peace,  and 
they  are  simply  seeking  time  to  achieve 
an  Insurmountable  superiority,  It  Is  beet  we 
discover  It  now. 

Sen.  Jackson  has  served  his  nation  well  In 
doggedly  Inslsttng  that  the  administration, 
the  Congress  and  the  Soviets  confront  what 
could  be  a  key  issue  in  the  pursuit  of  a  new 
era  of  peace. 

(From  the  DaUy  Oklahoman,  Sept.  17,  1973] 
Aaifs  EouALXTT  With  Ro*ka 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson's  misgivings  about  Rus- 
sian intentions  in  the  strategic  arms  race  are 
widely  shared  and  altogether  Justified  by  the 
record. 

While  the  Russians  were  spirmlng  out  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SAl/T^  at 
Helsinki  and  Vienna,  they  were  continuing  to 
deploy  land -baaed  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  until  they  had  acquired 
their  present  advantage  which  is  fro^n  into 
the  interim  agreement  the  United  States 
Senate  approved  the  other  day. 

But  the  persistent  Jackson  was  successful 
in  attaching  to  the  agreement  an  admlnlstra- 
tlon-backed  amendment  which  calls  on  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  seek  equality  in  "levels  of  In- 
tercontinental strategic  forces "  In  negotia- 
tions for  a  permanent  treaty. 

Jackson  had  otwerved  that  the  interim 
treaty  gave  the  Soviets  "more  of  everything; 
more  light  ICBMs  (Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles) ,  more  heavy  ICBMs,  more  subma- 
rine-launched missiles,  more  submarines, 
more  payload,  even  more  ABM  (antl-balllstlc 
missile)  radars."  He  had  saW  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage m  offensive  weapons  covered  by  the 
Interim  sigreement  was  "on  the  order  of  60 
per  cent." 

Opponents  of  his  amendment — notably 
Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Jav- 
Its,  R-N.T.,  and  Sen.  Stuart  Symington.  D- 
Mo.— argued  that  this  country's  forward 
bases  In  Europe  and  its  superiority  In  missile 
accuracy  and  multiple  warhead  technology 
gave  It  an  overall  advantage. 

It's  true  that  the  Russians  haven  t  yet  de- 
veloped a  MIRV  (multiple  Independently  t«r- 
getable  re-entry  vehicle)  capability.  But 
they're  working  on  it,  and  Sen.  Jackson  cor- 
rectly poinu  out  that  the  U£.  advantage  In 
this  respect  is  temporary. 

He  has  said  that  if  the  Russians  "were  to 
aggressively  pursue  a  sUo-kllllng  MIRV  pro- 
gram for  their  force  of  88-8  type  heavy  mis- 
siles, they  could,  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
interim  agreement,  develop  the  capability 
to  destroy  virtually  all  of  our  land-based  mis- 
sile forces." 

The  interim  agreement  has  a  flve-year  life. 
Senate  foes  of  the  Jackson  amendment  argue 
that  Insistence  on  nimierlcal  equality  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  jeopardize  the  pros- 
pects for  a  permanent  treaty  on  strategic 
arms  limitation. 

But  to  permit  the  Russians  to  widen  their 
superiority  would  lessen  their  need  for  any 
kind  of  understanding.  Worse  still,  it  would 
lay  this  country  open  to  nuclear  blackmail 
five  years  from  now. 

(From   the   Dallaa   Times-Herald.   Sept.   17, 

1972) 

A  Vote  ros  SECtrarrr 

One  rejoices  that  the  Senate  backed  Henry 
Jackson  in  his  can  for  U.S.-Sovlet  equality 
In  ntimber  of  missiles  Not  that  we  are  out  of 
the  woods,  of  course.  In  our  effort  to  negotiate 
a  satisfactory  arms  control  treaty  with  the 
Russians. 

But  passage  of  the  so-called  JadLSon 
Amendment  was  absolutely  vital  to  UB.  se- 
curity. Under  the  SALT  agreement  ( which  is 
not  a  treaty  In  Qnsl  form) ,  the  United  9Utes 
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>ver  the  n«xt  five  yean  U  permlttad  1.064 
And-bMed  ICBM  mlttUes  and  710  underwater 
aunchers;  ttxe  Russian*  can  bave  1.818 
ICBMs  and  950  underwater  laxincbers. 

ThU  U  scarcely  the  kind  of  military  In- 
feriority which  moat  Americana  would  like  to 
lee  written  into  treaty  form.  Therefore.  Jack- 
ion  urged  the  Senate  to  demand  in  advance 
1  treaty  that  provldee  numerical  equality  in 
;ntercontlnental  weaponry. 

With  the  President's  backing,  Jackeon  last 
Thursday  shepherded  the  amendment 
through  the  Senate.  A  oonferenoe  oommlttee 
could  acimp  the  amendment.  But  Jackson  eays 
this  doaan't  matter.  It  la  the  Senate  whose 
opinion  count*.  Inasmuch  as  any  future 
treaty  will  he  submitted  only  to  the  Senate. 
not  the  House. 

Predictably.  Sen.  Fulbrlgbt.  the  Oaark 
oracle,  protested  against  tbe  Jackson  Amaitd- 
[nent.  basically  because  we  have  more  nu- 
clear warheads  than  the  Rviaslans.  even  If  we 
have  fewer  nUsslles.  Tet  Donald  O.  Brennan 
of  the  Hudson  Institute  estimates  that  the 
Soviets  have  the  capability  of  deploying  "ten 
thousand  or  more  MIBV  (Multiple  Independ- 
ant  Be-entry  Vehicle)  warheads  on  their 
allowed,  booster  force  within  the  lifetime  of 
this  agreement"— enough  to  "wipe  out  vir- 
tually all  of  our  Mlnuteman  force  .  . 

Moreover.  Jackson  notes  how  "People  and 
nations  attach  rn^»^r>ing  to  the  relative  stra- 
tegic position  of  the  two  superpowers."  It  is 
not  necessarily  how  strong  we  are  that  mat- 
ters; It  Is  how  strong  we  look.  That  is  what 
weighs  with  our  allies  no  less  than  our 
enemies. 

A  good  arms  limitation  treaty — one  that 
does  not  create  too  many  advantages  for  the 
Soviet  Union — is  going  to  be  hard  to  nego- 
tiate. It  will  be  immensely  harder  If  the  So- 
viets think  us  Inclined  to  accept  nuclear 
inferiority.  They  may  think  this  of  us  any- 
way, but  they  are  much  less  likely  to  now 
tbat  the  17.8.  Senate  has  upheld  Henry  Jack- 
eon. 

[Prom  the  Augusta,  (Oa.) ,  Chronicle-Haaid. 

Sept.  17,  1072] 

Wnx  To  Sttbvivb 

Ttte  VS.  Senate's  vT}te,  M  to  36,  calling  for 
quaatttatlve  equality  for  the  United  States 
In  any  future  arms  agreemente  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  was  a  victory  for  practical  men 
who  desire  Intensely  the  survival  of  the 
United  States  In  an  age  of  flagrant  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

The  overall  toterlm  agreement  on  arms, 
approved  87-2.  Is  not  affected  by  the  contro- 
versial amendment.  The  effect  of  approval 
Is  to  ratify  the  freete  President  Nixon  nego- 
tiated a  few  months  ago  in  Moscow.  This 
Interim  agreement,  to  last  only  Ave  years, 
permits  a  marked  lead  for  Russia  In  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  smd  submarines,  by  approving 
the  number  now  completed  or  under  con- 
struction. 

The  disparity  In  numbers  that  will  result 
lies  m  the  phrase,  "or  under  construction." 
It  means  that  the  United  States  stands  still, 
while  Russia  goes  ahead  with  what  are  being 
built,  the  flnal  approved  flgures  being  1,618 
intercontinental  missiles  for  Russia  as  con- 
trasted to  only  1.064  for  the  UJ3.;  and  with 
82  Russian  nuclear  submarines,  equipped 
with  9S0  missile  launchers,  In  contrast  to 
the  United  States'  44  submarines  and  710 
launchers. 

The  numerical-equality  amendment  which 
has  just  won  66-36  Senate  approval  was  op- 
posed by  Sen.  J.  WUllam  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.) 
and  others  who  have  objected  to  stronger 
U.S.  defenses.  Their  claim  was  that  since 
we  have  superior  technology,  the  capabilities 
of  our  rnissUes  and  submarines  are  equal  to 
the  far  greater  numbers  which  the  Interim 
ag^«eiaent  authorizes  for  the  Communists. 
Sen.  Hsnry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wasb.).  whose 
support  for  the  numerical-equality  amend- 


ment won  White  House  support,  replies  that 
the  VS.  technological  advantage  is  tempo- 
rary. In  five  years'  time,  he  points  out,  a 
continuation  of  the  numerical  advantage  for 
Russia  can  mean  an  advantage  In  flrst-strlke 
effectiveness  which  would  threaten  the  secu- 
rity— Indeed  the  very  existence — of  America. 
Thus,  he  argues,  the  only  safe  policy  is  to 
set  up  now  a  policy  of  future  parity  In  num- 
bers of  strategic  weapons. 

With  all  due  acknowledgement  of  the 
Idealistic  dedication  to  absolute  equality  by 
Senator  Fulbrlght  and  others  who  follow  his 
lead,  we  must  conclude  that  Senator  Jack- 
son's concern  seems  more  than  justified. 
The  security  of  the  United  States  is  too  ur- 
gent an  Issue  for  our  government  to  Indulge 
in  armament  guessing  games  that  might 
prove  to  be  wrong.  We  must  remember  that 
Rvissla  has  not  agreed  to  any  inspection  sys- 
tem, nor  does  It  show  any  Indication  of  doing 
so.  And  we  may  doubt  the  permanence  of 
satellite  reconnaissance  ability  to  keep  tabs. 

Agreements  on  arras  limitations  with  Com- 
munist powers  committed  to  our  destruction 
are  a  hazardotu  matter  at  beat.  The  least  we 
can  do  Is  what  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Senate  vote  demimded — give  away  nothing  to 
aggressor  states  In  the  way  of  military 
advantage. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Prees, 
Sept.  17, 1972] 
Senats  SBSvsa  Noncx 
After  more  than  a  month  of  heavy  debate, 
the  XJB.  Senate  has  approved  a  flve-year  mls- 
slle-llmltatlon  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States — with  the  Jack- 
son "rider"  included. 

The  Jackson  rider  was  what  the  long  de- 
bate was  all  about. 

In  the  end.  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington  succeeded  In  persuading  the 
Senate  to  his  resolution.  It  merely  says  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  that  In  futxire  arms 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  shotUd  not  consent  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  leaves  this  cotmtry  with 
Inferior  numbers  of  offensive  strategic 
weapons. 

The  flve-year,  or  Interim,  agreement  was 
reached  by  President  Nixon  and  Soviet  lead- 
ers on  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow  last  May. 
Its  chief  piirpoae,  apparently,  is  to  hold  the 
line  on  weapons  developments  until  a  new 
round  on  negotiations  on  arms  limitations 
can  get  tmder  way. 

Both  Senate  and  House  now  have  approved 
this  flve-year  agreement,  hut  the  House  reso- 
lution does  not  Include  the  Jackson  rider. 
In  the  compromise  between  the  two  houses 
the  rider  may  get  dumped. 
But,  as  Sen.  Jackson  says,  no  matter. 
It  is  the  Senate  which  acts  on  treaties,  and 
the  66-35  vote  by  which  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Jackson  rider  serves  notice  on  both  So- 
viet and  U.S.  negotiators  that  the  Senate  is 
not  apt  to  okay  a  treaty  which  ootild  leave 
the  United  States  In  an  Inferior  position. 

In  short,  the  Senate  announces  that  the 
seeming  advantages  which  Mr.  Nixon  granted 
the  Soviet  Union  In  an  effort  to  get  more 
arms-control  negotiations  under  way  Is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  on  which  to  base 
future  treaties.  And  that  Is  a  useful  service. 

[From    the    Tucson    (Ariz.)    DaUy    Citizen, 

Sept.    18,   1972] 

NucLXAk  Tbxatiks  OncM  Nrw  Exa 

Following  more  than  a  month's  debate, 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  ratified  the  second  of 
two  arms  control  treaties  signed  by  President 
Nlaoa  during  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  one  places  limitations  on  each  country's 
offensive  strategic  weapons. 

More  than  a  month  ago,  the  Senate  gave 
apprtyval  to  the  Antlballlstlc  Missile  Treaty. 


This  pact — of  xinllmited  duration — ^restricts 
each  nation  to  two  defensive  ABM  systems, 
one  "centered  In  the  party's  national  capl- 
tal. "  and  the  other  elsewhere. 

Verification  of  each  party's  compliance  will 
be  "through  national  technical  means,"  that 
Is,  spy  satellites. 

Senate  ratification  of  the  second  treaty,  an 
Interim  agreement  on  offensive  weapons,  was 
delayed  as  a  result  of  a  proposal  by  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  which  was  finally  adopted. 

Sen.  Jackson  wanted  the  Senate  to  go  on 
record  as  reserving  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  scrap  the  agreement  If  future  Soviet 
actions  threaten  to  wipe  out  a  major  part 
of  our  deterrent  force. 

According  to  Sen.  Jackson,  a  sound  critic 
of  strategic  arms  limitation  accords,  the  In- 
terim agreement  gives  the  Soviets  an  advan- 
tage In  offensive  weapons  "on  the  order  of  50 
per  cent, "  based  on  the  highly  complex  rules 
of  nuclear  arithmetic. 

Under  the  Interim  accord,  which  Is  to  last 
five  years,  the  Soviets  are  allowed  a  numeri- 
cal superiority  In  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  mlsslle-launchlng  sites. 

Although  many  military  experts  regard  the 
United  States  as  having  a  big  lead  in  what  Is 
described  as  multiple-warhead  technology. 
Sen.  Jackson  does  not  want  any  treaty  which 
"would  limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of 
intercontinental  strategic  forces  inferior  to 
the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet  Union. ' 

The  House  of  Repreeentativee  earlier  had 
approved  the  second  treaty,  without  provi- 
sions contained  In  the  Jackson  amendment. 
Now  It  goes  to  a  House-Senate  conference. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Sept.  18,  19721 

A  STXP   TOWAkD  DiSAEMAMSNT 

The  Senates  approval  of  a  flve-year  VS.- 
Soviet  interim  agreement  setting  limits  on 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  is  an  overdue,  but 
welcome,  action. 

It  now  remains  for  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence conunlttee  to  work  out  the  differences 
which  include  a  Senate  amendment  calling 
for  parity  on  strategic  arms. 

The  White  House  had  expressed  concern 
that  further  delays  In  approving  the  interim 
agreement— careftilly  worked  out  earlier  this 
year  by  President  Nixon  and  Soviet  leaders 
in  historic  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
(SAIjT)^«ould  Impede  other  Ufi.-Soviet  ac- 
cords. 

The  Senate  gave  overwhelming  support  to 
the  first  part  of  the  SALT  agreements  by  rati- 
fying on  Aug.  3  a  treaty  setting  limits  on  de- 
fensive missile  units.  Since  then  the  Senate 
had  been  debating  the  arms  parity  amend- 
ment principally  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
D-Wash. 

The  Nixon  administration  wotild  have  pre- 
ferred no  amendments,  but  went  along  with 
a  revised  version  of  the  Jackson  amendment 
deemed  more  conciliatory  to  the  Rusalans. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  was  a  sound 
move  for  the  administration  to  make.  The 
Jackson  amendment  should  help  calm  fears 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  gain  a  strategic 
advantage  through  the  SALT  accords. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  Senate  will  survive  the 
conference  committee  deliberations. 

But  It  Is  really  an  academic  question  be- 
cause the  Interim  agreement  on  offensive  nu- 
clear arms,  which  requires  approval  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  Is  intended  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  treaty  which  only  the  Senate 
can  ratify.  The  potential  treaty,  therefore, 
will  not  be  a  matter  for  House  action,  and 
the  administration  and  the  Senate  have  now 
made  clear  wliere  they  stand  on  the  Issue 
Only  experience  gainecl-  during  the  next 
five  years  can  determine  w^at  shape  such  a 
treaty  will  take — or  even^lf  there  will  be  a 
treaty. 

More  permacMit  llmlti^lons  on  strategic 
anns  will  be  considered  ^virlng  the  SALT  2 
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^Uacusslons,  which  are  expected  to  get  under 
«ay  in  Oeneva  during  the  fall. 

Final  approval  of  the  Interim  agreement  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  ought  to  hrtp  U\inch 
SALT  2  in  the  right  chaimel. 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  Sept.  18,  1972} 
U,  NtTCiXAk  AKMs  Pact — PAarrr  Is  VB.  Ooal 

Senate  approval  of  the  U.8.-US8R  agree- 
ment to  limit  offensive  nuclear  weapons  as- 
sures congreeslonal  adoption  of  the  flve- 
resr  paot.  But  It  does  not  halt  the  arms  race 
or  the  Soviet  Union's  efforts  to  achieve  su- 
periority over  this  country. 

In  fact,  the  Interim  agreement  assures  the 
Soviet  Union  a  lead  In  some  weapons.  It 
freezes  Intercontinental  ballistics  missiles 
tD  thoee  deployed  or  under  construction,  an 
estimated  1,618  for  the  USSR  and  1.064  for 
the  United  St«*es;  limits  the  Soviet  subma- 
rine force  to  62  with  960  missile  launchers, 
and  restricts  the  U.S.  underwater  fleet  to  44 
submarines  and  710  launchers. 

Most  of  the  debate  In  the  Senate  came 
over  an  amendment  by  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son. Washington  Democrat,  which  finally 
was  adopted.  It  calls  upon  the  President  to 
seek  a  future  treaty  on  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  that  "would  not  limit  the  United 
States  to  levels  at  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  Inferior  to  the  llmiU  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union." 

In  negotiating  the  agreement,  U.S.  ofBclals 
had  accepted  the  higher  figures  for  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  grounds  that  the  United 
States  Is  ahead  In  multiple  warheads 
(MIRV's)  for  each  missile,  UB.  submarines 
have  forward  bases  which  Improve  their 
relative  efficiency  and  the  United  States  has 
a  numerical  superiority  In  bombers,  carriers 
and  fl^hter-bombers  based  In  Europe  and  the 
Par  Bast  and  not  subject  to  the  new  treaty. 

However,  Robert  W.  Bowie,  director  of  the 
Harvard  Center  for  International  Affairs,  has 
pointed  out  that  whUe  the  agreement 
achieves  a  rough  parity  between  the  USSR 
and  the  United  States  at  present,  that  status 
Is  "not  likely  to  endure.'"  He  said  that  within 
three  to  five  years,  the  Soviets  can  be  ex- 
pected to  perfect  their  own  MIRV's  and 
then  could  take  advantage  of  their  much 
larger  and  more  numerous  launchers.  In  ad- 
dition, new  Soviet  subs  with  longer  radius 
would  reduce  the  advantage  ot  U.3.  bases. 

"In  short,  the  existing  parity  Is  likely  to 
be  eroded  as  the  Sovleits  catch  up  In  tech- 
nology In  view  of  their  60  percent  or  greater 
edge  In  lauiushers,"  he  wrote  recently.  "For 
the  Interim  needed  to  negotiate  a  permanent 
treaty  these  are  satisfactory  risks  but  this 
would  not  be  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  per- 
manent treaty." 

Even  If  the  present  UJS.  deterrenU  were 
sufficient  to  avoid  war  with  the  USSR,  no- 
body knows  what  kind  of  political  leverage 
and  blackmail  the  USSR  might  Impoee  on 
other  nations  If  It  achieved  superiority  over 
the  United  States.  So  what  Jackson  reaUy 
was  asking  for,  and  the  Senate  adopted,  was 
a  statement  of  warning  to  the  then  presi- 
dent to  mAlntain  parity  when  the  permanent 
US-USSR  paot  comes  up  for  negotiation 
and  adoption. 

(From  the  McKeeeport  (Pa.)  News, 

Sept.  18.  1972] 

ExncTBD  AcnoM 

Senate  approval  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  arms  limitations  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  following  earlier  ap- 
proval of  a  defensive  missiles  pact. 

It  Is  elementary  that  one  treaty  alone  is 
worthless,  for  to  curb  defensive  weapoos  sole- 
ly without  a  similar  limitation  oq  offenslre 
missiles  would  se«  off  a  stagt^clns  arms  race 
and  Invite  a  first  strike. 

Approval  of  the  flve-year  offensive  acree- 
ment  freeees  lOBUs  to  those  deployed  or  un- 
der construction,  an  estimated  1,618  for  the 


Soviet  Union  and  1,064  for  the  United  Sta*es. 
The  pact  also  limits  Russia  to  62  submarines 
and  960  submarine  missile  launchers,  and  the 
United  States  to  44  submarines  and  710 
launchers. 

It  was  the  numerical  edge  given  the  Soviets 
that  caused  a  delay  In  approval  by  the  Senate 
by  a  88-2  vote.  The  House  had  approved  the 
agreement  earlier.  The  Senate  dispute  was 
resolved  by  adopting  an  amendment  calling 
for  equality  In  long-range  weapons  In  any 
future  agreement. 

The  treaty  had  been  viewed  with  some  ap- 
prehension by  some  lawmakers,  notably  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  who  is  noted  for  his  deep  con- 
cern over  VS.  defenses.  This  group  read  Into 
the  terms  a  decided  advantage  for  Russia. 
Such  an  interpretation  understandably 
breeds  mtsglvlngs.  Other  lawmakers  saw  the 
a.S.  with  a  decided  superiority  In  missile 
accuracy  and  multiple  warhead  technology. 

Apparently  the  White  House  has  no  serious 
objections  to  the  amendment  since  a  spokes- 
man says  that  President  Nixon  "obviously  was 
very  pleased"  vrtth  approval  of  the  agreement. 

Jackson,  author  of  the  amendment,  voiced 
unconcern  whether  or  not  the  "equality" 
amendment  would  survive  a  Senate-House 
conference  since  what  Is  involved  Is  a  future 
treaty  upon  which  the  Senate  alone  will  act. 

There  !s  reason  to  regard  Jackson's  reeerva- 
tlons  about  the  interim  pact  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  rational  defense  poeture.  And  his 
amendment  puts  the  Soviets  on  notice  that 
when  the  next  round  of  strategic  arms  nego- 
tiations gets  under  way  that  American  Sena- 
tors, who  have  the  final  say,  win  be  keeping 
a  close  eye  on  developments. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Sept.  20. 1972] 

PosTscaiPT  TO  TKx  Moecow  Pact 
Superiority  or  Inferiority,  no.  Equality,  yes. 
That,  greatly  simplified,  was  the  majority 
position  of  the  UJS.  Senate  when  It  came  to 
approving  the  offensive  arms  agreement 
signed  by  President  NUon  in  Moscow  last 
May  26. 

The  handling  of  this  pact  In  Congress  was 
unusual  for  two  reasons.  First,  President 
Nixon  la  not  required  by  law  or  the  Consti- 
tution to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress  for 
an  executive  agreement  such  as  the  one 
covering  offensive  weapons.  Second,  the  con- 
troversial amendment  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son (D-W»sh.)  caUlng  for  equal  strategic 
strength  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  5-ycar 
accord  with  Russia.  Instead  It  Is  Intended  as 
a  guide  to  the  kind  of  permanent  arms  con- 
trol tmderatandlhg  that  the  VS.  wUi  work  for 
In  the  coming  SALT  II  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Senate  line-up  for  and  against  Jack- 
son's proposal  In  general  followed  the  pattern 
of  voting  on  Senator  McOovem's  recent  at- 
tempt to  cut  the  military  spending  bill  by 
94  billion.  The  Democratic  nominee  lost  that 
one  by  a  margin  of  59  to  33.  The  vote  on 
Jackson's  amendment  was  66  to  36.  Where- 
upon the  Senate  approved  by  87  to  2  the 
actual  5-year  arms  agreement  whose  terms 
were  not  changed  by  the  Jackson  amendment. 
Thus  the  group  of  liberal  Democratic  sen- 
ators who  embrace  what  has  been  called  "the 
Proxmlre  philosophy"  on  defense  spending 
continues  to  be  thwarted.  There  are  enough 
Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats  In 
Congress  to  knock  down  any  move  that 
smacks  ot  1-way  disarmament.  The  majority. 
by  approving  funds  for  the  advanced  Trident 
submarine  and  the  B-l  bomber  to  replace  the 
overage  B-52,  has  said  that  the  Improvement 
al  weapons  systems,  as  permitted  hy  the 
temporary  Moecow  pact,  is  still  necessary. 

That  position  was  the  essence  of  the  Jack- 
son amendment  In  so  far  as  any  early  mean- 
ing It  may  have.  By  not  forfelttxtg  strategic 
strenftb  now,  the  VS.  win  have  much  greater 
bargalnlBC  power  at  the  next  round  o(  SALT 
But  the  resUlU  oT  SALT  I  are  now  certain  of 
filial  ratlfloatton  by  be«h  houses  at  Ooagnu. 


Thus  a  limited  measure  of  progress  on  inter- 
national arms  control  has  been  chalked  up 
with  the  way  open  to  further  and  more  com- 
prehensive agreement. 


HEARINGS   ON  LIFE-THREATENINa 
MEDICAL  EXPERIMENTS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  am 
pleased  to  read  on  page  34468  of  the 
Record  of  October  10  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Heedth  Subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ktn- 
NiDY),  expect*  to  hold  hearings  early 
next  year  on  the  subject  of  life -threat- 
ening medical  experiment*.  I  have  urged 
such  hearings  for  almost  2  years.  In  part 
because  of  totally  unsubstantiated  state- 
ments and  charges  made  by  Senate  staff 
members  and  the  press  relating  to  a  total 
body  radiation  project  carried  on  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  Medical  College. 
These  statements  have  been  damaging  to 
professional  men  of  the  highest  caliber,. 
to  a  fine  institution,  and  po6sibly  to  some 
of  the  patients  involved.  M>-  prior  state- 
ments on  this  question  are  set  out  in 
volume  117,  part  36,  pages  40749-47052: 
pa«ee  250-256,  January  18.  1972:  pages 
26237-26235,  August  1,  1972;  page  33162, 
October  2,  1972,  of  the  Concrissiomal 
Recoko. 

It  is  therefore  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger  that  I  note  another  totally  er- 
roneous statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Ma5£^u:husetts  reported  on  page  34466 
to  the  effect  that  the  Cincinnati  project 
made  patient  care  secondary  to  experi- 
mentation. The  project  was  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  given  a  complete  vindica- 
tion against  such  charges  by  a  compre- 
hensive peer  review  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Fladiologj',  a  report  of  which  is  set 
out  on  page  260  of  the  Record  of  Janu- 
ary 19.  1972. 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  that  the  hear- 
ing planned  should  now  also  undertake 
an  investigation  of  irresponsible,  inac- 
curate, and  preconceived  staff  £u:tions  and 
statements  of  Senate  committee  and 
staff  employees. 


BOMBING  OP  HANOI 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  news 
reports  over  the  past  24  hours  strongly 
suggest  that  American  bombs  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  damage  to  the  French 
and  Algerian  legations  in  Hanoi,  and  the 
personal  injury  and  the  loss  of  life  that 
has  apparently  occurred. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  on  September  28,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  impact  on  civilians  of  the 
air  war  over  North  Vietnam.  In  both 
open  and  closed  sessions,  administration 
witnesses  assured  us  again  and  again — 
but  without  much  proof — that  what  of- 
ficials call  "collateral  damage"  was  min- 
imal and  Ihat  every  precaution  Is  taken 
to  avoid  air  strikes  over  civilian  and  non- 
military  areas.  In  this  connection,  Hanoi 
and  other  cities  in  North  Vietnam  were 
singled  out  by  the  witnesses.  Maj.  Gen. 
John  W.  Pauly,  Vice  Director  for  Oper- 
ations for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had 
this  to  say  about  Hanoi  in  the  closed 
session: 

Hanoi  city  area  has  been  relaUvely  un- 
targeted.  Tbs  oaly  things  that  have  been 
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targetAd  at  all  are  thoM  tbat  are  In  the 
fringe  at  4  or  5  miles  out  from  town  that  I 
have  mentioned.  These  are  the  war-making 
facilities. 

The  only  exception  to  this  are  the  two 
bridges  I  mentioned  that  were  taken  out  with 
LOB'S.  We  have  verified  that  there  was  no 
collateral  damage.  When  we  have  a  sensitive 
sluatlon,  we  will  be  looking  specifically  for 
collateral  damage.  Those  were  taken  out 
clean  and  the  downtown  Hanoi  area,  as  we 
will  mention  later,  has  relatively  no  damage. 
The  only  collateral  damage  that  we  have  been 
able  to  Identify  m  the  specifics  that  have  been 
provided  (by  the  subcommittee)  have  been 
tied  m  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  a  strike 
against  nearby  military  targets  in  which  a 
stray  bomb  had  gone  off  or  where  the  strike 
force  had.  in  fact,  for  various  reasons,  missed 
their  target. 

And  SO.  Mr.  President,  there  is  "col- 
lateral damage"  In  Hanoi — euad,  based  on 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  a 
great  deal  more,  including  several  disas- 
trous mistakes,  in  Haiphong,  and  Nam 
Dlnh,  and  other  cities  and  towns  in 
North  Vietnam. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  the 
much  emphasized  smart  bombs  are 
hardly  used.  The  Defense  Department 
Informed  me  yesterday.  In  response  to 
questions  raised  in  the  hearing,  that: 

The  percentage  of  smart  bombs  dropped 
in  North  Vietnam  since  the  current  campaign 
began  In  May  Is  1.77  percent. 

The  growing  collateral  damage  in 
North  Vietnam  raises  troubling  questions 
about  the  purposes  of  the  President's  air 
war  over  North  Vietnam,  and  about  the 
rules  of  engagement  covering  the  bomb- 
ing and  shelling  over  all  of  Indochina. 

Our  country  is  apparently  responsible 
for  another  disastrous  mistake.  For  most 
Americans  today  the  whole  war  is  a  mis- 
take— and  each  day  that  this  carnage  is 
allowed  to  go  on  simply  compounds  that 
mistake. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR  BUSH 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  death  of  former  Senator  Prescott  S. 
Bush,  many  newspapers  throughout  the 
State  of  Connecticut  expressed  the  deep 
respect  which  all  of  us  in  the  State  have 
long  felt  for  this  fine  man.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  nine  of  the  editorials 
which  have  appeared  over  the  last  sev- 
eral days  be  included  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time] 
BorroaiAL 

Prescott  S.  Bxish  died  Sunday  at  the  age 
of  77.  Thus  ended  a  life  remarkable  for  its 
many  contributions  to  society  and  mankind. 

Mr.  Bush  epitomized  the  characteristics 
associated  with  the  Idealized  version  of  the 
puWlc  official  candor,  mtegrlty,  consistency, 
dedication.  .\nd  another,  which  p.erhaps  many 
of  his  constituents  weren't  as  aware  of^ 
deep,  human  compassion  and  an  unsbalcable 
sense  of  Justice.  In  the  rough  and  tumble 
arena  of  politics,  the  humanitarian  per- 
suasions of  Pres  Bush  weren't  as  widely 
known.  A  deeply  religious  man,  it  oould  be 
said  of  Mm  he  was  one  of  the  rare  ones  who 
tried  to  carry  through  the  precepts  of  his 
religion    into    his    everyday    life. 

To  list  the  accomplishments  of  this  neigh- 
bor of  ours  can  be  done  If  you  have  suffldent 
space    to    catalogue    a    staggering    array    of 


achievements  In  many,  many  diverse  fields. 
To  him,  the  pinnacle  of  his  career  was  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  he  loved  and  served  so 
well.  In  Greenwich,  we  also  Insist  on  placing 
high  on  the  record  the  15  years  that  Pres 
Bush  served  as  Moderator  of  the  Representa- 
tive Town  Meeting,  a  towrrlng  presence  of 
firmness  and  fairness  as  he  presided  over  the 
sometimes  turbulent  sessions.  His  dignity, 
authority,  grace  and — praise  be,  a  good  sense 
of  humor — had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  shaping 
of  this  community  during  those  Important 
years. 

Pres  Bush,  as  everyone  knows,  got  his  po- 
Utlcal  Indoctrination  by  heading  Republican 
fund-raising  efforts  in  the  state.  When  he 
was  persuaded  to  try  for  state  ofOce  he  was 
still  not  very  well  known. 

He  made  his  first  run  In  1960  but  was  de- 
feated by  Bill  Benton  by  a  slim  majority  of 
1,000  votes.  He  Uked  his  first  taste  of  big 
league  politics,  good  naturedly  listened  to 
the  advice  and  ribbing  of  friends  who  felt 
they  had  to  guide  him  Into  the  "realities"  of 
politics  and  bridge  the  gap  between  "the 
people"  and  the  patrician  world  In  which 
Bush  moved.  These  friends  quickly  found  out 
that  Pres  Bush  was  Inately  a  good  "people ' 
man  because  he  too  began  to  enjoy  his  ex- 
panded association  with  various  types  and 
groups  he  probably  never  would  have  been 
exposed  to  had  he  not  plunged  Into  the 
political  picture. 

He  once  told  a  friend  visiting  hUn  In  his 
Senate  office:  "I've  been  very  fortunate  In 
my  life  and  I've  enjoyed  It.  But  I  love  this 
T7hlted  States  Senate  Job  more  than  any- 
thing I've  done.  It  gives  me  a  chance  to  try 
to  be  of  real  service  to  the  people  of  the 
state  and  my  country.  But  most  of  all,  It's 
taken  me  out  of  the  routine  so  familiar  to 
all  of  us  In  Greenwich  and  I  have  been  en- 
riched by  meeting  and  getting  to  know  some 
wonderful  people  all  over  this  state — ethnic 
groups,  upstate  farmers.  Portuguese  fisher- 
men— you  name  It,  we've  got  It  In  Connecti- 
cut. 

This  was  a  dimension  of  Pres  Bush  that 
not  everyone  got  to  know,  for  his  general 
demeanor  was  dignified  and  restrained. 
Some.  In  the  way  folks  tend  to  stereotype 
people  In  the  public  eye.  even  though  he 
was  stand-offish  and  aloof.  No  point  to  quar- 
rel now — how  could  they  know,  as  did  thoee 
close  to  him,  what  a  warm  and  vivacious 
man  he  could  be.  A  fine  singer  (former 
Whlffenpoof)  witty  parodist,  quick  to  ap- 
preciate a  good  line  or  anecdote,  a  man  with 
a  twinkle  In  his  eye. 

Priend  and  golfing  associate  of  the  late 
President  Elsenhower,  Pres  Bush  moved  In 
the  top  echelons  of  power  polltlcaUy,  social- 
ly and  In  the  business  world.  His  mamner 
and  attitude  were  the  same  in  any  milieu. 
He  operated  with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  man 
whose  upbringing  and  career  were  almost  of 
story-book  nature:  Tale,  baseball  at  Yale. 
WhUTenpoofs,  national  senior  golf  champion 
in  1961,  tennis  player,  swimmer.  World  War 
I  captain,  partner  In  Brown  Brothers  Harrl- 
man  &  Co..  prominent  civil  leader,  club  man, 
succeesful  party  fund-raiser,  head  of  a  fine 
family.  If  such  a  shiny  life  should  tempt  a 
man  to  self-complacency.  It  dldnt  have  that 
effect  on  Pres  Bush.  He  plunged  Into  the 
political  arena  with  gusto.  He  took  his  first 
defeat,  bounced  off  the  floor  and  waded  right 
in  again.  Next  time  he  ran  for  the  Senate  he 
won,  handing  Abe  Rlblcoff  one  of  the  few  de- 
feats that  worthy  has  ever  sustained. 

Pres  Bush  was  an  excellent  Senator.  He 
was  reelected  to  a  full  term  in  196€  and 
probably  would  have  been  reelected  In  1962 
had  he  not  decided  to  eschew  the  run  because 
of  health  problems. 

Frankly.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
contemplate  a  Greenwich  minus  Prescott 
Bush.  Reality  says  we  must.  The  great  con- 
tributions he  made  to  our  town  and  state  are 
part  of  our  very  fiber.  But  we'll  mlse  more 
than  that — we'll  mtw  a  great  human  being. 


a  friend,  a  wise  counselor,  a  man  who  cared 
a  great  deal,  a  man  of  probity  and  honor, 
a  man  of  character. 

We  take  some  solace  In  seeing  several  sons 
In  the  political  vineyard,  so  the  name  and 
the  high  purposes  of  Senator  Bush  will  be 
carried  on.  To  them,  to  the  wonderful  widow, 
Oottle,  to  aU  who  have  lost  a  fine  friend 
and  respected  fellow  townsman,  our  con- 
dolences. We  are  all  truly  the  poorer  today 
for  his  loss. 

(Prom  the  New  Haven  (Oonn.)  Register, 
Oct.  10, 19721 

During  his  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Pres- 
cott 8.  Bush  had  performed  to  the  fullest 
meastire  of  his  abilities,  as  any  good  man 
In  office  does,  but  with  many  essential  dif- 
ferences that  set  him  apart  from  many  of 
the  hoxisehold  names  of  his  day: 

His  achievements  were  without  fanfare 
or  self -glorification. 

Mr.  Bush,  a  tall,  regal  looking  man  with 
an  aura  of  Ivy  league  about  him,  with  fash- 
ionable Greenwich  as  his  home  and  a  Wall 
Street  career  as  an  Investment  banker,  was 
as  unlikely  a  poltUclan  as  one  would  ex- 
peat  to  find  In  ethnic-conscious  Industrial 
Connecticut. 

He  was  a  relative  political  amateur  when 
he  first  bobbed  to  attention  In  a  1960  race 
for  the  Senate,  but  he  made  It  close  enough 
to  gain  a  second  chance  two  years  later, 
when   he  went  on   to  victory. 

Mr.  Bush  was  more  than  a  man  for  his 
time.  Hard  working  and  vlgoro\is.  a  man 
of  deeply  felt  convictions,  the  Senator  was 
not  one  to  seize  upon  Issues  of  the  moment, 
but  to  perceive  and  put  his  energies  behind 
Issues  that  were  of  moment. 

He  recognized  fully  the  urban  blight  that 
beset  the  cities  and  rallied  early  to  their 
cause,  playing  a  major  hand  In  the  shaping 
of  the  father  of  all  redevelopment  legisla- 
tion, the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  He  championed 
urban  renewal  at  every  turn.  Beyond  promot- 
ing and  supporting  legislation  In  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Bush  took  the  lefid  in  bringing 
the  message  of  urban  renewal  home  to  Con- 
necticut's cities  and  towns,  and  played  a  vital 
role  In  New  Haven's  urban  renewal  fortunes. 

The  former  Senator  was  among  the  first 
to  recognize  the  danger  of  Joe  McCarthylsm, 
and  his  mark  was  that  he  oould  oppose  the 
latter,  but  In  never  but  a  gentlemanly  fash- 
ion. The  other  tactics  were  alien  to  Mr.  Bush's 
character. 

Mr.  Bush's  deep  Interest  in  urban  renewal 
was  matched  by  his  equal  deep  concern  for 
civil  rights,  better  education,  a  strong  VS. 
myitary  posture  and  fiscal  responsibility  In 
federal  government.  Including  the  control 
of  inflation.  He  predated  much  of  the  later 
day  civil  rights  struggle  with  his  battles 
against  racial  discrimination  In  PHA  Hous- 
ing and  In  employment,  the  latter  among 
both  management  and  unions.  His  humane- 
neas  showed  In  his  persistant  efforts  on  be- 
half of  flood  and  storm  victims.  He  was  an 
advance  man  for  ecology  Interests  with  his 
Involvement  In  flood  oontrol  and  beach 
erosion  problems. 

Mr.  Bush,  a  Yale  graduate  who  had  served 
12  years  as  a  member  of  the  Yale  Corp.,  was 
in  retirement  wh«i  he  passed  away  Sunday 
at  the  age  of  77.  He  wlU  be  remembered  as 
a  man  of  compassion  and  Integrity  whose 
distinguished  service  for  his  state  and  coun- 
try win  offer  challenge  to  others  to  emulate. 
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[Prom  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican] 

Editoiuai. 
Prescott  S.  Bush  was  a  dlstlngiilshed 
gentleman  who  looked  and  acted  like  a  UB. 
Senator.  He  was  a  great  credit  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  to  the  entire  Congress 
during  the  decade  he  served. 

Mr.  Bush  left  a  career  on  Wall  Street  to 
seek    office    In    Connecticut.    He    made    the 


transition  suocessIuUy.  One  of  bis  distin- 
guishing clkaraetertstlos  was  his  abUlty  to 
communlcats  with  rvOt  and  Uto  votsn  and 
with  local  polltlcos  wltboat  letting  hU  buat> 
ness  background  Intsrteie. 

Initially,  Mr.  Busb's  political  IntsrestlB 
were  on  ths  local  level  In  Greenwich,  wb«» 
be  lived.  He  latsr  Iwcsme  State  RepubUeab 
Finance  Chairman  and  ran  for  UJS.  Senator 
m  1950.  He  was  dsfeated  by  only  1,000  votes. 
Two  years  later,  a^ter  the  death  of  Osmo* 
cratlc  Senator  Brlsn  McMslton,  Mr.  Bush 
was  nomloated  for  the  unexpired  term  and 
was  elected.  He  was  re-elected  In  19M. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower, often  playing  golf  with  Ike.  His  "White 
House  friendship  helped  Increase  his  stature 
m  the  Senate. 

The  Naugatuck  Valley  benefited  from  his 
Interest  In  the  flood  oontrol  program.  Mr. 
Biisb  helped  get  both  the  authorization  and 
financing  for  the  floor  protection  system 
through  the  Senate. 

Although  he  has  not  been  active  politi- 
cally In  some  years,  he  has  set  the  kind  of 
example  which  should  be  followed  by  can- 
didates for  public  office.  He  demonstrated 
concern  for  people,  integrity  and  high 
prmclple. 

IPttXB  the  Ansonta  (Conn.)  Evening 

Sentinel] 

PasscoTT  8.  Bush 

Connecticut  lost  a  man  of  high  purpose 
Sunday  with  the  death  of  Its  former  United 
States  Senator  Prescott  S.  Bush  in  New  York. 

During  his  eleven  years  In  the  Senate,  Bush 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  authority  on  the 
national  economy  and  goveriunent  finance. 
He  saw  service  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works.  Armed  Services,  and  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees. 

An  Ohio  native.  Bush  came  to  Connecticut 
in  1913  to  study  at  Yale  where  he  obtained 
a  degree  In  history.  An  artillery  captain  In 
World  War  I,  Bush  began  In  politics  In  1833 
as  a  member  of  the  Greenwich  Representative 
Town  Meeting,  serving  as  moderator  for  17 
years. 

He  entered  sUte  politics  In  1947,  chairing 
the  GOP  Finance  Committee.  In  1982  ho  de- 
feated Abrahana  A.  Rlblcoff.  the  current 
senior  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Brlen  McMahon  and.  in  1966,  won  a  seoond 
term  by  trouncing  Thomas  J.  Dodd  by  a  re- 
sounding 181394  votes. 

As  a  Senator.  Bush  took  special  Interest  in 
urban  renewal,  flood  and  hurrlcaxM  control 
projects,  and  helped  create  the  Interstate 
highway  system.  His  practical,  conservative 
politics  won  him  the  confldence  of  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Bush  was.  in  fact,  the 
chief  draftsman  of  Elsenhower's  platform  at 
the  1966  GOP  national  convention. 

Long  after  Bush  declined  to  run  for  an- 
other Senate  term  in  1962,  he  kept  up  his  ties 
with  Yale  and  only  last  April,  at  age  77  he 
resigned  as  an  Associate  Fellow  of  Yale's 
Calhoun  College  to  protest  a  speaking  ap- 
pearance there  of  Daniel  EUsberg,  who  was 
indicted  for  leaking  the  "Pentsgoo  Papers." 
Bush  wrote  Calhoun  College:  "I  can  hardly 
think  of  anyone  who  !•  !«««  deserving  of  such 
an  honor." 

Until  his  death,  B'ush  remained  the  man 
of  honor — unafraid  to  speak  hie  mind.  Yale 
and  ConiNDMBUt  wlU  miss  him. 

IFremthe HMilMd  (Oonn.)  Oourantl 
Eorrosui. 
'When  Yale,  his  alma  mater,  gave  Prescott 
BTish  a  richly  deserved  honorary  Doctorate 
of  Laws,  the  Onlterslty's  citation  said  In 
part:  "Loyal  Uyfaax  friend*,  falthfol  toyoor 
constituents,  true  to  youzeetf  .  .  .  you  have 
personified  the  beet  In  iBOth  poUtlcal  par- 
ties." And  as  the  thousand*  «ho  knew  sad. 
almost  inevltaMy,  liked:  and  admired  Free 
Bush,  the  citation  was  no  Inflated  campus 


oratory.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  personal 
dignity  and  complete  competence,  yet  one 
who  could  relax  In  the  company  of  friends 
and,  as  the  oocssloa  served,  poke  ftm  at 
himself. 

He  was  a  prodigious  worker  In  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities.  When  he  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Greenwich  Boys'  Club  it  was  said 
that  he  spent  more  time  with  the  boys  In 
the  clubhouse  than  any  young  member  did. 
When  he  golfed,  he  played  hard  and  well: 
at  68  he  set  a  record  for  66  for  18  holee  that 
stUl  stands  for  the  U.S.  Senior  Champion- 
ship. 

He  was  a  tireless  and  effective  campaigner; 
one  recalls  many  individual  calls  paid  to  the 
Courant  to  relax  after  political  meetings. 
When  he  succeeded  the  late  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  as  National  President  of  the  United 
Service  Organization  in  1942,  he  took  it  on  as 
a  full  time  Job.  His  energy  and  enthuslam 
for  the  USO  were  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  his  oldest  son,  now  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  was 
a  Navy  pilot  who  was  shot  down  by  the 
Japanese  over  the  Paclfte. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  enthttslasts  for 
General  Elsenhower's  nomination  and  elec- 
tion. As  chairman  of  the  Platform  Committee 
at  the  Republican  Convention,  a  witty 
observer  said,  he  had  one  difficult,  self-lm- 
poeed  task:  to  take  one  word  and  expand  It 
to  5.000.  That  one  word,  of  course,  was 
"Ike."  The  two  men  maintained  their  mutual 
regard  and  affection  imtil  President  Elsen- 
hower's death. 

As  President  Nixon  observed.  Pres  Bush 
established  a  fine  example  of  devoted  life- 
long public  service  to  his  town,  his  state 
and  his  nation.  He  deserves  to  be  long 
remembered. 


[nvm  the  Hartford  (Oonn.)  Times] 

PRXSCOTT   8.    BlTBB 

The  public  career  of  Prescott  S.  Bush  ful- 
filled the  promise  his  Intimates  saw  In  hhn 
wblls  he  was  still  a  student  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Ruggedly  handsome,  charming  and 
pleasant  to  know,  he  had  obviously  potential 
as  a  politician — a  potential  he  did  not  fully 
realize  untu  his  mld-fliftles. 

But  his  nvore  valuable  qualities  were  what 
mad*  him  a  good  public  servant.  He  proved 
to  be  a  hard  worker  In  the  Senate. 

He  had  a  good  grounding  in  economics.  In 
part  the  result  of  his  work  In  Wall  Street, 
and  he  served  on  the  Senate  Oonunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  end  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress.  He  earned 
national  respect  on  both  thoee  committees. 

Senator  Bash  recognised  early  the  Impli- 
cations to  Connecticut  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  urban  renewaL  His  goidanoe  In  this 
"ttMn"  new  and  unfamiliar  area  of  govern- 
mental responsibilities  was  invaluable  to 
many  a  Connecticut  community. 

He  had  considerable  influence  on  the  na- 
tional poUdee  of  the  Republican  Party.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Platform  Committee  for 
the  National  Convention  In  1986  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  that  drafted  the  planks  on 
the  economy,  buslnees  and  labor  for  the  ^960 
Convention.  Be  was  a  friend  and  confident 
of  President  Elsenhower. 

A  friend  says  of  him.  that  he  furnished  a 
good  example  of  how  the  people  benefit  from 
electing  a  gentlemac  to  high  office.  He  was 
Indeed  a  gentleman,  net  merely  in  that  he 
had  a  gentleman's  edncatlOD  but  far  more 
In  his  unshakeable  integrtty  and  deveCton  to 
principle.  ^ 

(V^om  the  New  Btntate  (Oonn.)  Bsrald] 


a  dadloated  and  driven  man  who  gave  ] 
ing  to  his  ei^Mrlenoe— a  man  who  btxMigbt 
his  own  unlqusness  to  his  work  and  to  those 
who  served. 

Rq>ubllcan  polltlos,  congrees,  higher  edu- 
cation, the  military,  and  his  family  ware 
only  a  few  ol  his  varied  interests.  A  list  of 
his  accon^llshments  is  too  long  to  be  cited 
here — and  it  need  not  be:  his  contributions 
to  Connecticut  and  the  nation  are  weU 
known  and  Mr.  Bush  will  be  remembered 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

We  Join  the  many  local,  state  and  national 
leaders  who  mourn  his  passing. 

[nxxn  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin) 
E^rroaiAL 

President  Nixon's  description  of  former 
VS.  Senator  Prescott  S.  Btish  as  a  cltlaen  of 
exceptional  honor  and  Integrity  finds  warm 
acceptance  with  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  as  a  friend  or  as  a  long  time  pub- 
lic servant.  Mr.  Bush  died  this  week  at  the 
age  of  77. 

"His  years  of  distinguished  service  In  the 
Senate  were  marked  by  high  principle,  con- 
sistently sound  Judgement  and  a  deep  devo- 
tion to  the  country"  la  the  way  the  presi- 
dent tells  of  the  Greenwich  resident's  career. 
Mr.  Bush  had  many  cloee  acquaintances  in 
Eastern  Connecticut  as  a  result  of  his  varied 
axul  substantive  contribution  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Preecott  Btish  was  a  member  of  the  UJ8. 
Senate  ten  years,  the  first  four  of  which  were 
fliltng  an  unexpired  term  and  the  last  six  on 
his  own  election.  This  was  In  the  period  of 
the  19808  and  early  60s. 

Senator  Bush's  principal  interest  in  gov- 
eriunent  were  an  urban  renewal  fiood  and 
hurricane  protection.  He  was  coauthor  of  the 
blU  that  brought  the  Interstate  highway 
system. 

n^xn  a  start  In  politics  in  his  hometown 
he  rose  to  great  stature  In  the  state  and 
federal  goveriunent  circles:  also  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  the  promotton  of  ntmierous 
civlo  and  eharltakde  activities  in  a  fulfilling 
life. 

[From  the  WlUlmantlc  (Oonn.)  Dally 

Chronicle ) 

EorroaiAi. 

It  is' for  his  example  of  energy  and  devo- 
tion In  the  service  of  Connecticut,  the  flair 
of  a  strong  personality  coupled  with  un- 
failing courtesy,  that  one  remembers  Pres- 
cott Bush. 

A  political  figure  of  the  first  order,  he 
still  lost  his  first  attempt  at  election  as 
Senator  by  1,000  votes;  then  from  1962-1963 
he  held  office.  He  brought  a  quality  of  com- 
petence to  the  area  of  affairs  that  Identified 
him  particularly  among  leadership  figures. 
He  campaigned  hard,  but  with  a  list  of 
himior  that  spared  him.  and  his  public, 
from  the  drudgery  of  drab  and  dull  partisan 
contest. 

Senator  Btish  was  one  of  hte  originators 
of  Federal  slum  clearattce  and  urban  rede- 
velopment legislation:  he  also  was  a  notable 
supporter  of  legislation  dealing  with  fiood 
and  hurricane  relief,  and  the  protection 
against  such  catastrophes.  As  a  financier, 
his  Judgment  on  governmental  financial 
matters  was  continually  sought. 

As  sportsnum.  soldier,  and  one  Involved  In 
educational,  and  civic  agencies  and  efforts. 
Senator  Bush  enjoyed  ntany  friendships. 

Oonneotieat  always  liked  him.  and  it  will 

nntiMi  him. 


If  a  maki  is  the  ««m  total  of  all  his  experi- 
ences, then  former  United  State*  Ssnator 
Preecott  Buab,  who  dML'Sunday.  was  a.  wry 
complete  man. 

But  Mr.  Buah  was  mor*  than  that:  h*  wa* 


FARM  BUREAU  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  1972 

Mr.  aURNBY.  Mr.  President,  od  Sep- 

lember  11,  1972.  the  Farm  Bureau  News 

offered  its  salute  to  those  States  which. 
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Immgh  their  drive  and  determination. 
Qore  than  doubled  their  Farm  Bureau 
tiembership  in  1972.  I  was  very  pleased 

0  aee  that  my  home  State  of  Florida 
'ras  ranked  among  the  top  three  In 
membership  Increase  and  would  like  to 
:  ■equest  that  a  list  of  the  States  with  the 
lilggest  membership  increases  be  in- 
( iluded  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  tlilnk  it  most  appro- 

;>rlate  at  this  time  to  take  a  look  at 

1  >oth  the  background  and  benefits  of  this 

Ine  organization.  The  American  Farm 

]  Jureau  Federation,  the  largest  U.S.  farm 

( rganization,    is    an    outgrowth    of    the 

( ountry  farm  bureau  movement.  Short- 

y  before  World  War  I.  the  Idea  of  using 

iounty  demonstration   agents.   agriciU- 

loral  experts,  or  extension  workers  to 

l)rovide    farmers    with    the    r«siUt«    of 

I  clentiflc  study  was  adopted  In  a  mmiber 

I  if  areas.  In  many  localities  these  agents 

?ere  supported  by  local  groups  of  fann- 

iirs  who  constituted  country  committees 

or  bureaus. 

Due  at  least  In  part  to  lack  of  Federal 
luthorlzation  for  fimds  suppwrting  coun- 
y  agent  work  during  this  early  period, 
ocal  farm  bureau  groups  organized  over 

1  number  of  States.  Their  principal  pur- 
;>ose  was  to  take  the  leeui  in  hiring  and 

itUlzing  the  services  of  those  men  later 

:  uiown  as  county  a«ents. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever 

Act  In  1914,  authorizing  the  extension 

I  lervlce.  the  bureau  idea  was  given  added 

I  tnpetus.  Originally,  the  chief  activity  of 
he  farm  bureaus  was  to  act  as  a  local 
iponsor  for  county  agents  and  as  long  as 

:  arm  bureaus  were  organized  only  on  a 
iounty  basis,  their  primary  interest  was 
igricultural  education.  Before  the  end  of 
he  war,  county  farm  committees  In  aev- 
;ral  States  got  together  and  formed  State 

organizations. 

Although  most  extension  supporters 
riewed  the  State  federations  primarily 
IS  aids  to  extension  work,  the  State  or- 
ganizations showed  an  early  interest  in 

I  ommerclal  and  legislative  action.  In 
'November  1919,  at  a  meeting  In  Chicago, 
he  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
vas  organized.   Its   constitution,   which 

litated  that  its  purpose  was  "to  promote, 
>rotect.  and  represent  the  busmess,  eco- 
lomlc,  social,  and  educational  interests 
yt  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  and  to  de- 
velop agriculture,"  was  ratified  and  ac- 
:epted  by  representatives  of  28  States 
\he  following  year. 

The  Farm  Bureau  currently  has  a 
nambership  of  some  2.157.665  farm  fam- 
Ites  In  all  50  Stat«s  working  wlthtn  the 
ramework  of  a  "free.  Independent,  non- 
(oremmental  voluntary  organization  of 
arm  and  ranch  families  united  for  the 
>urpoae  of  analyzing  their  problems  and 
formulating  action  to  achieve  educa- 
ional  Improvement,  economic  opportu- 
nity, and  social  advancement,  and  there- 
)y.  to  promote  the  national  well-being." 
With  this  type  of  goal  it  is  no  wonder 
hat  membership  In  this  fine  organlaa- 
lion  increased  bo  sharply  As  a  member 
}f  the  local  farm  bureau,  one  has  the 
)PPortunlty  to  meet  and  discuss  prob- 
ems  and  goals  with  persons  having 
limllar  Interests  and  common  problems, 
lueh  as  rural  healtii,  farm  management. 


and  community  betterment.  Out  of  such 
discussions  emerges  a  feeling  of  being  a 
part  of  a  coordinated  effort.  Involving 
more  than  2  million  farmers  throughout 
the  country,  to  translate  the  ideas  of 
American  agriculture  into  positive  ac- 
tion. Such  programs  as  marketing,  nu- 
trition, production,  and  distribution — 
all  of  whch  bring  to  the  individual  vital 
information  on  better  farming  prac- 
tices— have  been  a  beacon  to  which  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  have  turned  for 
guidance  in  fxilfllllng  their  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  many  of  us  here  today  who  have  at 
one  time  or  another  wondered  what  type 
of  Government  organization  could  have 
possibly  fulfilled  such  a  task,  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time,  on  such  a  limited 
budget.  Our  State  fcu-m  bureaus  deserve 
a  lot  of  credit  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  American  agriculture. 

The  list  of  farm  bureaus  follow: 

Top  20  Statx  Fajuc  Bttrxaus  in  Pkkcxntagx 
or  1972  Mr.MBiaisHip  Quotas 

PennsylvaiUa.  Maine. 

VlrglnU.  Idaho. 

norkUt.  MaasAchuMtts. 

Maryland.  Arkanaaa. 

New  York.  Nebraska. 

Nevada.  Mlaslaalppl. 

West  VlrginU.  Indiana. 

Kentucky.  Oklahoma. 

Loulalana.  Delaware. 

Montana.  Utah. 


POLICE  LIVES  AT  STAKE  BECAUSE 
OF  CONOBBTED  TWO-WAY, 
MOBILE  RADIO  CHANNELS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  come  to  visualize  the  two-way 
police  radio  as  one  of  the  most  invalu- 
able of  tools  for  law  enforcement  officers. 
Yet,  as  was  tragically  illustrated  by  a 
case  in  the  Chicago  area  just  a  few  days 
ago,  even  the  two-way  radio  system  can 
be  crippled  by  overcrowded  air  waves — 
creating  a  potential  threat  to  the  lives 
of  policemen  and  to  public  safety  in  gen- 
eral. 

Today  radio  frequencies  assigned  to 
police  and  other  emergency  public  safety 
departments  are  fre<iuenUy  so  crowded 
with  transmissions  that  an  a£Bcer's  radio 
call  can  literally  be  knocked  off  the  air. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened  In  the 
Chicago  area  on  October  1  when  Hillside 
Patrolman  Anthony  Rajmiond,  24, 
stopped  an  auto  that  was  driving  errati- 
cally on  the  Elsenhower  Expressway. 
Raymond  attempted  to  broadcast  the 
car's  license  plate  number  but  his  trans- 
mission was  cut  off  by  a  broadcast  from 
another  of  the  17  suburban  police  de- 
partments using  the  same  radio  fre- 
quency. Another  car  was  sent  to  help 
Raymond.  It  arrived  2  minutes  later,  to 
find  the  patrol  car  empty  and  the  offlcer 
apparently  abducted.  The  officer,  father 
of  two  small  children,  had  still  not  been 
found  a  week  later. 

A  research  engineer  who  has  studied 
the  suburbcm  police  radio  problem  in 
the  Chicago-Cook  County  area  com- 
mented to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that 
the  radio  network  ueed  by  the  Hillside 
police  fMoe  was  the  "second  or  third 
wont"  in  the  county  in  terms  of  how 
busy  It  Is.  The  system  averacee  600  mes- 


sages every  hour.  However,  in  the  South 
suburban  area  the  problem  of  saturated 
calls  Is  even  worse  where  35  suburbs 
share  a  single  radio  band  for  police  calls. 

Allen  H.  Andrews,  executive  director 
of  the  Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Com- 
mission, called  the  case  involving  Patrol- 
man Raymond,  "a  single  and  dramatic 
example  of  the  need  for  a  better  system 
of  poUce  radio  communications." 

When  such  radio  frequency  satura- 
tion occurs.  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to 
get  even  as  much  as  10  seconds  of  ex- 
clusive use  to  transmit  a  radio  call. 
Often,  in  the  scramble  for  free  air  time, 
mobile  units  and  base  stations  can  knock 
out  a  transmssion  already  in  progress 
without  erven  realizing  another  unit  may 
be  transmitting.  This  was  apparently  the 
case  with  Patrolman  Raymond. 

According  to  the  Federal  Commimica- 
Uons  Commission,  this  situation  Is  not 
unique  to  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area, 
but  is  something  that  Is  going  on  in  and 
aroimd  the  top  five  metropolitan  Eu-eas  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  a  prob- 
lem of  national  proportions  and  one 
which  should  be  dealt  with  promptly  if 
we  mean  to  minimize  the  many  difScul- 
ties  which  law  enforcemoit  ofBcers  face 
in  today's  troubled  times. 

The  air  waves  are  a  public  resource 
which  cannot  be  expanded.  Clearly,  then, 
better  use  must  be  made  of  the  avtiilable 
broadcast  space  as  well  as  providing  ad- 
ditional frequencies  where  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  two-way 
communications  systems  of  our  police 
are  among  their  most  valuable  assets. 
To  safeguard  police  lives  as  well  as  in- 
sure that  the  general  public  can  be  pro- 
tected by  the  prompt  dispatch  of  patrol 
cars,  all  agencies  of  Government  should 
be  at  work  to  assure  that  clear  air  chan- 
nels are  available  to  the  police  in  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Failure  to  act  will  only  mean  an  In- 
creased threat  to  public  safety  and  more 
tragic  repetitions  of  the  story  of  Patrol- 
man Anthony  Raymond. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  articles  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  October  3,  1972, 
and  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October 
8.  1972,  respectively  entitled:  "Jammed 
Police  Radios  a  Problem  In  the  Suburbs" 
and  "Trafl!lc  Jam  Fouls  Cop  Radio 
Bands." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  DaUy  News,  Oct.  5,  1972] 

"Jamicxd"    Police    Radios   a   PaoBLzx 

IN    Stjbttsbs 

(By  PhUllp  J.  O'Connor) 

The  kidnaping  of  HUUlde  PatrolnMUi  An- 
thony Raymond  baa  spotlighted  a  chronic 
problem  among  auburbMi  police— over- 
crowded police  radio  bands. 

Hillside  Is  on  the  same  police  radio  band 
as  16  other  suburbs  and  officers  from  these 
cooununitles  must  take  tvu-ns  iialng  the 
bands  as  they  patrol  In  squad  cars. 

Sometimes  on*  department  will  acciden- 
tally out  In  on  another  aiut  drown  out  a  sms- 
aace.  HHls  happaned  to  Raymond  and  has 
made  it  more  difficult  to  trace  the  kldn^- 
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esi  because  he  was  able  to  broadcast  only 
three  digits  at  an  auto  Uoexue  nTimher. 

While  the  plight  of  HlTlalde  and  the  other 
IS  sutiurbs  shartog  the  same  band  Is  bad.  It 
Is  D0t  as  serious  as  In  the  south  suburban 
area  where  35  suburbs  must  share  a  single 
radio  band. 

The  Chicago-Cook  County  Criminal  Justice 
Commission  and  the  Illinois  Law  Enforce- 
ment Oommlaalon  are  moving  to  oorreot  the 

overcrowding.  

Bernard  Ebetetn,  research  engineer  for  ITT 
Reaearch  Institute,  a  part  of  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  recently  completed  an 
•IB.OOO  study  on  suburban  pwUce  radio  prob- 
lems for  the  Chicago-Cook  County  commis- 
sion. 

"I  would  say  the  police  radio  band  used 
by  Hillside  Is  the  second  or  third  worst  in 
the  county  In  terms  of  how  busy  It  Is,"  said 
Ebateln. 

"That  (Raymond's  case)  Is  exactly  what 
happena  on  a  very  busy  channel.  Different 
users  cut  each  other  off.  Often,  they  dont 
hear  the  other  officer  broadcasting  a  mes- 
sage." 

Ebeteln  said  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  made  available  more  ultra 
•  •  *  Chicago  area  for  land-baaed  vehicles, 
such  as  [>ollce  cars  and  taxi  companies. 

Ebeteln  said  he  has  recommended  that  28 
of  these  additional  channels  be  allocated  to 
suburban  police,  who  now  have  only  17  bands 
to  serve  Cook  County's  suburban  area. 

Ebateln  said  he  Is  In  the  midst  of  group- 
ing suburbs  into  groups  to  share  the  new 
total  of  40  radio  bands  in  a  manner  that 
would  permH  any  suburban  officer  to  have  a 
clear  channel  to  t>roadcast  a  meesage  In  from 
5  to  16  seconds. 

Bbsteln  said  this  sho\ild  cut  the  ntimber 
of  police  departments  on  a  single  band  down 
to  five  or  six  in  moet  Instances. 

Arthur  Bllek,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Law 
E^orcement  Commission,  which  distributes 
antt-crime  funds  In  Illinois,  and  WOllani 
Lacey,  executive  director  of  the  Chicago- 
Cook  County  commission,  both  said  the  pres- 
ent subiurban  police  radio  network  is  unbe- 
UentUy  bad. 

Ebeteln  said  that  other  suburbs  on  the 
same  channel  with  RUlslde  are  Bellwood, 
Berkley,  Broadview.  Elmwood  Park,  Forest 
Park.  Franklin  Park,  Harwood  Heights.  May- 
wood,  Melroae  Park.  Norridge.  Northlake, 
River  Forest,  River  Grove.  Schiller  Park, 
Stone  Park  and  Westcheeler. 

Tbeee  17  western  siiburbs  have  a  combined 
population  of  300,000,  Bbatein  added. 

The  8S  south  suburbs  on  the  same  police 
radio  band  have  a  combined  population  of 
4SO.000.  They  are: 

Alstp,  Blue  Island.  Bumham,  Calumet  City, 
Oaliunet  Park.  Chicago  Heights,  Chicago 
Ridge,  Country  Club  Hills,  Crestwood.  Dix- 
moor.  Bast  Chicago  Heights,  Evergreen  Park. 

Also  Hazel  Crest,  Hometown,  Klarkham. 
Mtttteeon,  Merrionatte  Park.  Midlothian.  Oak 
Forest,  Oak  Lawn.  Olympla  Field*.  Orland 
Park.  Palos  Heights.  Paloa  HUls.  Palos  Pai-k. 

And  Park  Forest.  Posen.  Rlchton  Park, 
Robbtns.  South  Chicago  Heights,  Steger.  Tin- 
ley  Park,  Westhaven.  Worth  and  Crete.  Crete 
is  In  Will  County. 

Bllek  said  virtually  aU  suburban  police 
cars  are  equipped  with  a  second  raxllo  that 
connects  them  to  what  Is  known  as  the  Illi- 
nois State  Police  Emergency  Radio  Network. 
All  suburban  departments  hear  messages  on 
this  network. 

However  this  is  designed  for  use  by  offi- 
cers only  when  an  emergency  occurs,  not 
prior  to  one.  BUek  said  that  once  Raymond 
steptped  out  of  his  car.  he  was  unable  to  use 
this  system  to  call  for  help. 

[From  the   Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  8.   19721 

TaAFTic  Jam  Foitls  Cof  Radio  Bands 

(By  WUliam  Oaines) 

Uninterrupted    radio    transmission    from 

Hillside  Patrolman  Anthony  Raymond  would 


have  been  a  vital  aid  In  the  investigation 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  policeman  last 
week. 

But  as  Raymond  radioed  his  station,  the 
transmission  was  cut  out  by  another  message. 

Ovevorowded  and  under  coordinated  police 
radio  channels  In  the  suburbs  have  been  a 
growing  concern  of  law  enforcement  officials 
In  recent  years.  The  incident  in  Hillside 
came  at  a  time  when  the  solution  to  the 
problem  was  near. 

NEW  CHAKKSLS  KKIXASZD 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  released  23  new  channels  for  police  broad- 
casting in  the  Chicago  area,  and  federal 
grants  from  the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI  of  1968 
are  being  made  for  new  equipment  in  police 
radio  rooms. 

The  occurrence  in  Hillside  was  "a  single 
and  dramatic  example  of  the  need  for  a  bet- 
ter system  of  police  radio  communications," 
said  AUen  H.  Andrews,  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commission 

The  commission  received  federal  funding 
for  studies  In  Cook  and  Du  Page  Counties  on 
how  to  sort  out  the  suburban  police  radio 
stations  on  the  new  frequencies  and  balance 
the  waiting  time  of  a  policeman  who  needs 
to  send  a  message. 

The  study  of  Cook  County  by  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  showed  that  six  of 
the  17  suburban  police  channels  were  so  sat- 
urated with  calls  that  It  was  almost  a  math- 
ematical impossibility  to  get  10  seconds  of 
exclusive  use.  said  David  Goldberg,  communi- 
cation specialist  for  the  state  commission. 

"The  result  is  that  departments  either  do 
not  transmit  all  of  the  necessary  information 
or  Just  override  others  in  a  free-for-all  for 
radio  time,"  he  said. 

THntTT  sxvKN  suBuaas  ooicpnT 

The  moet  overcrowded  radio  channel  is  the 
South  Cook  network,  where  37  suburbs  com- 
pete to  be  heard.  Statistics  in  the  study 
showed  that  the  channel  has  an  average  of 
1,139  messages  of  an  average  duration  of  10 
seconds  for  every  hotir.  Complete  saturation 
of  a  channel  is  reached  when  there  are  360 
nrtsmnges  per  hotir. 

The  35  communities  have  a  population  of 
4«4MB.  By  1986.  the  study  showed,  they  will 
have  643,976  people  and.  if  the  same  system 
were  continued,  they  would  have  1303  radio 
messages  an  hour. 

Oak  Lawn,  population  60,306,  is  the  largest 
suburb  on  the  channel.  Calumet  City. 
Chicago  Heights.  Blue  IsUnd.  Oak  Forest. 
Evergreen  Park,  and  Park  Forest  are  com- 
mimltles  of  over  20,000  which  share  the 
channel. 

Others  are  Alsip.  Bumham,  Calumet  Park. 
Chicago  Ridge,  Country  Club  Hills.  Crest- 
wood,  Dlxmoor.  East  Chicago  Heights,  Hazel 
Crest,  Hometown,  Markhsjn,  Matteson,  Mer- 
rlonette  Park.  Midlothian,  Olympla  Fields, 
Orland  Park,  Palos  Heights,  Palos  HUls,  Palos 
Park,  Posen,  Rlchton  Park,  Robbina,  South 
Chicago  Heights,  Steger.  Tlnley  Park,  West- 
haven.  Worth,  and  Crete. 

Midlothian,  one  of  the  suburbs  In  the  geo- 
graphic center  of  the  most  congested  chan- 
nel, has  discontinued  routine  use  of  the  radio 
for  reports  of  license  numl>er8  becavise  of  the 
ImprobabUlty  of  being  heard,  said  Police 
Chief  John  Ward. 

LIKE   A   "PAaTT   LINE" 

"It  is  as  if  a  large  town  had  everyone  on 
a  country  party  line,"  Ward  said.  "There's 
a  constant  clamor  and  the  situation  Is 
worsening." 

When  the  present  system  was  started  16 
years  ago.  Midlothian  had  Just  one  squad. 
It  now  has  as  many  as  10  on  the  street  at 
one  time  Some  of  the  other  villages  on  the 
channel  did  not  exist  when  the  channel  was 
set  up.  he  said. 

Also  contributing  to  the  congestion  on  the 
suburt>an  channels  Is  the  Inclination  of  sub- 


urban departments  to  answer  calls  that  might 
be  considered  petty  in  a  large  city,  he  said. 

There  are  16  suburbe  which  share  the  West 
Cook  network  with  HiUiide.  There  are  600 
messages  every  hour,  si  most  double  the  sat- 
uration level. 

Among  the  other  suburbs  on  the  West  Cook 
network,  only  Stone  Park  and  Berkeley  axe 
smaller  than  Hillside,  which  has  9.600  people. 
Hillside  must  also  compete  with  Bellwood. 
Elmwood  Park.  Franklin  Park.  Maywood.  Mel- 
roee  Park.  Northlake.  and  Westchester,  all 
over  20,000  population,  and  Broadview,  Forest 
Park,  Harwood  HalghU.  Norridge,  River 
Poreet,  River  Grove,  aad  Schiller  Park,  all 
over  10,000, 

SKSVKS  NINE  SCTCrXBS 

The  Northwest  Cook  network  has  nine 
communities  with  a  total  of  318,992  resi- 
dents. It  includes  ArllngtMi  Heights,  Buffalo 
Grove,  Elgin,  Morton  Grove,  Mount  Prospect, 
Nllee.  Palatine.  RoUing  Meadows,  and 
Wheeling. 

RmUo  operators  on  the  Northwest  Cook 
network  have  called  transmission  a  "mad- 
house" between  4   pjn.   and   midnight. 

The  channel  is  so  congested  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Buffalo  Orove  has  installed  a  second 
radio  in  police  squads  with  the  frequency 
of  the  village  publie  works  vehicle*  to  aasure 
p<^lce  oommunication  with  the  station  in 
eoMrgeoclee. 

Buffalo  Orove  is  working  on  an  application 
for  a  federal  grant  for  conversions  to  the 
new  system  proposed  by  the  law  enforcement 
commission.  Arlington  Heights.  Elk  Grove 
VUlage,  and  Mount  Proepect  hare  applied 
for  granU  for  joint  use  of  one  of  the  new 
freqoenotos.  Oak  Park.  Forest  Park,  and  Blver 
Forest  also  have  applied  for  such  a  grant. 
Bach  group  wotild  have  a  common  radio 
room. 

The  new  groupings  would  mean  that,  on 
an  average,  no  department  would  have  to 
wait  for  more  than  16  seconds  before  being 
able  to  transmit. 

Barmt  contact  sxxn 
Oak  Park  will  give  up  an  exclusive  channel 
to  test  the  system  because  "It  will  mean  that 
the  police  departmenU  of  the  three  vUlages 
wtn  be  able  to  keep  in  contact  more  read- 
Uy,"  said  WUbur  Retcbardt,  police  chief. 

A  West  Suburban  Network  serving  261.694 
people;  South  Cook  Network  Two.  which 
serves  172,466;  and  a  North  Shore  Network. 
for  229,000,   are  beyond  saturation. 

Bartlett,  Hodgkins,  JusUee,  Lemont,  Ro- 
seUe.  Wmow  Springs.  Gary,  Algonquin,  Fox 
River  Orove,  East  Dundee.  Sleepy  HoUow. 
West  Dundee,  Lockport.  and  Bloomingdale. 
all  suburbs  under  10,000,  must  compete  on 
the  West  Surburban  Network  with  the  larger 
suburbs  of  Bedford  Park,  Brldgevlew  Han- 
over Park,  Hickory  HUU,  Hoffman  Estates, 
Streamwood.  Summit.  Romeovllle.  Carpen- 
tersvllle,  and  Bollngbrook.  The  University  of 
nitnols  Chicago  Circle  Campus  police  are 
also  on  the  band. 

Dolton,  Harvey,  Homewood.  Rlverdale,  and 
South  HoUand  share  the  second  south  fre- 
quency with  the  smaller  suburbs  of  Glen- 
wood.  Phoenix,  Flossmoor,  Thornton,  New 
LeiK>x.  Frankfort  and  Mokena. 
COSTS  $t.e  muxion 
The  overcrowded  North  Shore  Network 
serves  Evanston,  Glencoe,  Glenview,  Kenll- 
worth,  Llncolnwood,  Northbrook,  Nc«thfleld, 
Wllmette.  and  Wlnnetka. 

Implementation  of  the  new  Cook  County 
system  would  cost  S2.6  million.  The  Du  Page 
study  has  not  been  completed. 

Booster  stations  to  relay  local  car  trans- 
missions would  be  Includied  in  the  equip- 
ment. The  relay  system  has  solved  Lake  Coun- 
ty's problem  with  inadvertent  coverage  of 
signals,  such  as  that  which  occurred  in 
HlUtide,  said  Jay  McClasky,  director  of  the 
Lake  County  Police  Radio  Network. 


35270 


Vfttttng  time  \s  still  long  because  there 
ais  34  stations  on  the  channel,  but  the  reUy 
ai  apllflea  dlspatchea  from  a  squad  or  walkle- 
ulkte  so  that  the  baae  station  and  Indl- 
i^ldual  calls  are  equal   In  strength. 

The  signals  are  received  by  all  stations  and 
p  )Ucemen  who  are  on  the  band,  thereby 
el  Unlnatlng  the  chance  of  a  unit  trans- 
nltting  because  the  other  was  not  heard. 


S  ENATOR  BAYH  ANNOUNCES  ALLO- 
CATION OP  FEDERAL  REVENUE- 
8HARINO  GRANTS  TO  INDIANA 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS  FOR  1972 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
ton  recently  made  available  a  break- 
d  }wn  of  the  1972  revenue-sharing  grants 
9  falch  they  expect  will  be  sent  to  Indiana 
c  ties  and  towns  in  the  near  future,  m 
rnigh  terms,  Indiana  will  receive  1104.3 
n  lillion.  of  which  $34.8  mUlion  will  be  for 
tie  use  of  the  State  government.  The 
rsmaining  $69.5  million  will  be  distrib- 
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uted  directly  to  local  governments  with- 
in the  State.  Because  this  information 
V  111  be  of  great  interest  to  mv  Hoosler 
c  jnstltuents.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiat  this  county-by -county  breakdown 
c  r  the  fund  allocation — including  a  list- 
ing of  the  funds  to  be  distributed  to  the 
IfkTger  cities — be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
^|afl  (vdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ais  follows: 

Revenue  sharing  funds  for  Indiana 
[  In  dollars  | 

'iotal  State  grant  to  all  locals..  89,  641.  107 
Amount    returned    to    Indiana 

State  government  Is 0 

County  and  Total  Grant 

.Adams  County  area 271.  819 

.'  .dams  County  goremment 137,  887 

r.  :^  to  all  cltlae  over  2.500 103.  944 

'  otai  to  all  cltlee  under  2.500...  16,  6B« 

rotal  to  all  townahlpe 34,381 

llcnie    City    8.385 

l>«satur  City  — 96,  580 


Total  to  aU  dtlea  undar  3,600..  34,  803 

Total  to  all  townahlps. 11.879 

Lebanon  City 63,338 

Brown  County  area 

Brown  County  government 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2,500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 
Total  to  all  townships 

Carroll  County  area 

Carroll  County  government 

Total  to  all  cltlea  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

Delphi  City 

Cass  County  area 

Cass  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Logansport  City 

Clark  County  area 

Clark  Covmty   government 

ToUl  to  all  cities  over  2.600 — 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Charlestown  City 

Clarksville  Town 

Jeffersonvllle  City 

Sellersburg  Town .. 

Clay  County  area 

Clay  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Brazil  City 

Clinton  County  area 

Clinton  County  government.. 
Total  to  all  cltlea  over  2.500 — 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500.. 

Total  to  all  townshlpa 

PranJefort  City 

Crawford  County  area 

Crawford  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500.. 
Total  to  all  townahlps 
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jJlen    County  area 

jJlen  County  government 

'"otal  to  aU  cities  over  2.500 

'  *otal  to  aU  cities  under  2,600... 

'  'otal  to  all  townahlps 

]'on  Wayne  City 

Hew  Haven  Town 


3.568.693 

1.  148,  901 

2.  174.  368 

30.896 

209.639 

2,  137,  706 

36,661 


llartholomew  Ooiinty  area 

1  kirtbolomaw  County  govern- 
ment   

'Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2.500 

'Total  to  all  townships 

Ooluznbus   City 

; Mlnburg  Town  (part) 

;>en6on  County  area 

:  Jenton  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 

'  ["otal  to  all  cities  under  2.500 

Total  to  all  townships 

I'owler  Town 

iilackford  County  area 

Blackford  County  government 

[•otal  to  all  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600.. 

Total  to  all  townshlpo 

Junklrk  City  (part) 

lartford   City 


Joone  County  area 

Soone  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600.. 


Daviess  County  area 387.613 

Davieas  County  government 176,  750 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2,600 78,  562 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,000...  24,  268 

Total  to  all  township* 28.042 

Waahlngton   City 78.662 

Dearborn  Cotmty  area 477,560 

Dearborn  County  government 334. 125 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 101.  376 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2/SOO..-  16,  409 

Total  to  all  townships 25.640 

Aurora  City 40.044 

Qreendale    Town - 10. 181 

Lawrenceburg   Clty^ 43,202 

Decatur  County  area 335.016 

Decatur  County  government 178,  079 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 71,  662 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500-.  23.070 

Total   to   all    townships 62,206 

Oreensburg  City 71,663 

De   Kalb   County   area 364,777 

E>e  Kalb  County  government 188,  822 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 103,801 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2^500..  68,029 

Total  to  all  townships 19,126 

Auburn   City 61,096 

Garrett    City 42.106 

Delaware  County  area 1,466,825 

Delaware  County  government..  533.  181 

—      Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 677,240 

296.  096      Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600..  72,  330 

186.021      Total  to  all  townships 184,074 

63,388     MuncleClty 877,240 


888.338 

443.681 

378.  394 
43.653 
28.504 

376,801 
1,593 

134,  350 
73,312 
14,813 
21,  146 
2S.  088 
14.813 


223,333 

110.800 
77,391 
19.263 
15.780 
2.694 
74.697 


DuBoU  County  area 

DuBols  County  government.. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600.. 

Total  to  all  township*-. 

Huntlngburg   City — 

Jasper    City 

Elkhart  County  area 1 

Elkhart  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500.. 

Total   to  all   townships 

Elkhart   Clty..._, 

Ooahen   City . ,^, 

Nappanee  City   (Part) . 

Payette  County  area 

Payette  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500-, 

Total  to  all   townships 

Connersvllle  City 

Ployd    County    sa»a 

Ployd  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600-.- 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

Total   to   all   townahlps 

New  Albany  City 

Fountain    County    area 

Fountain  County  government- 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500._- 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

Attica    City 

Covington    City 

Pranklln  County  area 

Pranklin  County  goverrunent. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2.600- 

Total  to  all  townships 

Hrookvllle    Town 

BatasvUle  City   (part) 

Pulton  County  area .. 

Pulton  County  government — 
Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2,500... 
Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2,500. 

Total  to  all  townahlps . 

Rochester  City . 

Glbsoo  County  area , 

Gibson  County  government...-. 
Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.500... 
Total  to  aU  oltiea  under  2,500. 

Total  to  all  townahlps v 

Port  Branch  Town 

Oakland   City  Town ,_, 

Princeton  City «.-«. 

•Hi  J 

Grant  County  area auJt:-. 

Grant  County  government-... 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600. 

Total  to  all  townsiUps 

Pairmount  Town 

Gaa  City  City 

Marlon    City 

Upland  Town 

Greene  County  area 

Greece  County  government... 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500^.. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Bloomfleld  Town 

Linton  City 


Hamilton    County   area . 

Hamilton  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

Total  to   all   townships 

Carmel   Town 

Noblesvllle     City ,. 

Hancock  County  area 

Hancock  County  government. 


383,728 
103,106 
147.828 
27.486 
80.308 
50.581 
97.247 


131.879 

466, 416 

683.717 

35.  175 

57.  571 

426.  946 

124.  187 

32,684 


423, 

687 

207, 

390 

204, 

050 

0 

12, 

146 

204, 

050 

616. 

391 

238. 

931 

338. 

628 

16. 

613 

22. 

220 

338, 

628 

237, 

586 

133, 

270 

63, 

687 

30. 

896 

19, 

832 

41, 

660 

12, 

028 

179, 

646 

127, 

221 

18, 

709 

11. 

053 

22. 

564 

16, 

220 

2, 

480 

347, 

224 

173,  734 

38.996 

16,883 

17, 

610 

38.  908 

388 

036 

196.  178 

00 

243 

28.778 

23,  886 

10 

643 

20 

881 

58 

819 

976 

786 

319 

997 

546.  974 

70 

766 

40 

noA 

40.084 

31 

024 

463 

719 

11 

147 

348 

76.1 

240 

.  138 

42 

dim 

28 

.336 

37 

.631 

14 

628 

28 

030 

383.673 
262, 510 
78.  147 
34.  055 
18,961 
17.589 
60,  569 

194,226 
80.886 
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'Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600 — 
Xotal  to  aU  cities  under  3,600. 

Total  to  aU  townahlps 

(fteenfleld  city 

Barrlson  County  area 

garrison  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cltlee  over  3.600... 
Total  to  all  cltlee  undar  3,600.. 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

Ojrydon  town 

Hendricks  County  area 

Hendricks  County  government. 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600-. 

Total  to  all  townahlpa 

Brownsburg   town -. — 

Danville  town 

Plaln&eld    town 

Henry   County   area 

Henry  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2,600 — 

Total  to  aU  townships 

New  castle  city 

Howard  County  area 1, 

Howard  County  government — 

ToUl  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600 — 

Total  to  all  townships 

Sokomo  city 

Huntington  County  area 

Huntington      County      govern- 
ment     

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600... 

Total  to  all  townships 

Huntington    city 

Jackson  County  area 

Jackson  County  government... 

ToUl  to  all  cltlee  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2,600.. 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

aeymovu-    city 

Jasper  County  area 

Jasper  County  govenunent 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2,500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600... 

Total  to  all  township* 

Eiensselaer  city 

Jay  County  area 

Jay  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 — 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600.- 

Total  to  all  townships 

Dunkirk  City  (part) 

Portland  City 

Jefferson  County  area 

Jefferson  County  government. . 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500... 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.600.. 

Hanover   Town 

Madison  City 

Jennings  County  area 

Jennings  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500--. 
Total  to  all  cities  undsr  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

North  Vernon  City 

Johnson  County  area 

Johnson  County  government.. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500.-. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships — 

Edlnburg  Town  (part) 

Pranklln  City 

Knox  County   area 

Knox  County  government 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2,500... 
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4S.612 
23,078 
46,883 
48,813 


331,861 
144,188 
16,487 
10, 8M 
60,383 
16,467 

366. 916 
336,467 
91,660 
10,784 
10,036 
34,004 
31,310 
46,346 


606,894 
287,  815 
202,688 
87,906 
27,486 
203,688 


171,  666 
363,303 
734. 130 
30,746 
63,486 
734, 130 

396, 107 

170,103 

163,466 

41.837 

30,700 

163.466 


374,  103 
183,006 
137,699 
46.  166 
18,  333 
137,609 


269,581 
187,363 
44,633 
17,479 
20.266 
44,533 


Total  to  all  cities  undar  2.600... 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

Blcknell  City - 

Vlncennee  City .- 


48,308 

34. 7IS 

16,070 

353.950 


Total  to  all  townahlpe. 
Loogootee  City 


Kosciusko  County  area 

Kosciusko  County  government. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600.- 

TDtal  to  all  townahlps 

Nappanee  City  (part) 

Warsaw  City 

Winona  Lake  Town. 


362,863 

176,  681 
124.713 
36.414 
17.  196 
39.911 
84,802 


480,706 
228,  795 
96,936 
72,  138 
53,963 
280 
80.063 
16.684 


Lagrange  County  area 

Lagrange  County  govemn»nt. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600. .. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600. 
Total  to  all  townahlps 


432,523 
218,906 
170,606 
41,910 
14.469 
166.  148 


346,654 

176, 101 

0 

41,200 

29,962 


County  area 

Lake  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500..- 
Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2,600.. 

Total  to  all  towxishlps 

Crown  Point  City 

Dyer  Town 

Bast  Chicago  City 

Baat  Gary  Town 

Gary    CTlty 

Grllllth   Town 

Hamnoond  City 

Highland  Town 

Hobart  City 

LoweU  Town 

M'lnater   Town 

Scherervllle  Town 

Whiting  City 

Cedar  Lake  Tov^n 


750,  602 
414,  256 
268,428 


10,606,461 

4.  766.  601 

5,804,830 

44.081 

0 

60.381 

26,688 

912.  161 

60.639 

3.069,017 

48.662 

1,203.934 

66,806 

91,871 

10,  381 

44,223 

19.980 

140.700 

40,661 


La  Porte  County  area 

La  Porte  County  government- 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600- . 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600-. 

Total  to  all  townships 

La  Porte  City 

Long  Beach  Town 

Michigan  City  City 

Trail  Creek  Town 

Weetvllle  Town 


1,  388,  327 

374.963 

897.409 

39,  571 

46,393 

236,  627 

8,602 

634,  184 

9.696 

18.  600 


Lawrence  County  area 

Lawrence  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500_. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600„ 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

Bedford  City .- 

MltcheU  City 


246,868 

163,902 

69,633 

6.726 

17,697 

69,683 

470.024 
260.329 

179.783 
19,488 
20,423 
13.316 

109.  366 


Miami  County  area 

Mlttr"*  County  government — 
Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.500.. 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.500- 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

Peru  City 


Monroe  County  area — 

Monroe  County  government 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.600 

ToUl  to  all  cltlee  under  2.600... 

Total  to  all  townships — . 

Bloomlngton    City 


426,  269 

213.314 

174.  883 

11.760 

26,304 

167.  976 

16.916 


Marshall  County  area.. - 

Marshall  County  government- 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500.- 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Bremen  Town 

Plymouth   City 


Marin  County  area 

Maria  County  government — 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500.. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600. 


Madlaon  Coxinty  area -  1,  619, 196 

Madison  County  government —  481.011 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.600---  825.388 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,600...  103,  741 

Total  to  all  townships 109.066 

Alexandria   City— 33,944 

Anderson  City 666,464 

Oheeterfleld  Town 16.464 

Elwood  City. 100.  526 

Marlon  Covmty  area 10.710,110 

Marlon  County  government 3,414,961 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 7,  148,  179 

Total  to  all  cities  imder  2.600...  0 

Total  to  all  townships 146,970 

Beech  Grove  City 58.604 

Indianapolis  City 6.983.136 

City  of  Lawrence 66,  121 

^)«Bdway  Town 40.310 

449,  705 
259,  527 
102.296 
49.423 
38.466 
27,  661 
74.735 


212.962 

90.603 

16.340 

7.578 


35271 

98.643 
16.340 

561.602 

273.  906 

186.6  37 

46.460 

46,661 
186.667 


767,  61») 
344,000 
358,300 
16,037 
38.288' 
358,390 


Montgomery  County  area '   370.  784> 

Montgomery     County     govern- 
ment  200,208 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.500 106,  804 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600...  46,  661 

Total  to  all  townships 26,  993 

Crawfordsvllle  City 106.804 


337.811- 

Morgan  County  government 

ToUl  to  all  cities  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600 — 
Tota.!  to  all  townshlDS .. 

213,587 
86.768. 
12,236 
26.733 

KUrtliwvllle   City 

70.238 
16,682 

Nftvrtmi  nountv  Bl*eft        --- 

226,330 

Newton   County  government... 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2,600--. 
Total  to  all  townships 

163.310 

0 

46.066 

18,  »M 

Noble  Countv  area. ....... 

367,848 

Noble  County  government 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2,600... 
Total  to  all  townshine     

174,044 

117.823 

44,088 

30,004 

KeadaUvlUe  City 

87,600 
80,318 

73.  166 

Ohio  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Totfcl  to  all  cltlee  under  2.600 — 

44.603 

0 

10.  875 

7,777 

OrttJiiTA  Oouiitv  area              __.... 

330,775 

Orange  Covnty  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600... 
Total  to  aU  townshlDS 

147,  677 
35.334 
37.341 
19.633 

Paoll   Town - 

36,  334 

OvTATi  Countv  area          -    ....... 

186,606 

Owen  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2.600 — 

180,487 

19,  743 

5.361 

31.036 

ST^r»e*r    town           -      ---,------- 

19,743 

266.748 

Parkce  County  government 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cltlea  under  2,&00-._ 

186,163 
25.933 
26,788 
27,035 

Rnrirvlll«  town            _    .-...» 

26.022 

Perry  County   area 

Perry  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,5(X>.. 

346.227 

303.182 

91.204 

32.838 

18.067 

Tell    City   city 

91.204 

219.077 

PUte  Covinty  government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600-._ 

Tntftl   tn  all   townslllDe    - 

185.192 
42,703 
20.831 
30,380 

43,703 

Porter  County  area 

Pewter  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600--. 


668.580 

191,913 
368,  180 


35272 
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Poaey  County 

Poaey  County  goT«min«nt 

Tot»l  to  all  clU««  orer  3.600 

Total  to  all  citlM  under  3.600 — 

Total  to  all  townablp* 

Mount  Vernon  city 


Reventte  sharing  fund*  for  Indiana — Cont. 

(In  doUars] 

Total  to  all  cltlea  under  3,600...  60. 431 

Total  to  all  townships 4«,  087 

Ctoeeterton  town 34,367 

Porter    town 19.  HB 

ValparaUo  City IW.  307 

Portage  Town 146,680 


889.477 
197.  97S 
77.800 
84.311 
49.498 
77,800 

334.  130 

168.  361 

0 
38,637 
30,343 

336,703 
331,  133 
66.465 
31.943 
37.163 
86,406 

303.479 

169,  70« 
76,991 
43.868 
31,914 
38,008 
38,986 

334.537 
108.714 
31.418 
41.797 
43.598 
31.418 

364.473 
194.403 
107,  076 
33.389 
30.  908 
107,075 


SuUlvan  County  area 383. 3A1 

Sullivan   County   government..  349,633 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 40.579 

ToUl  to  aU  cltiee  under  3.600- .  46.  090 

Total  to  all  townships 26.961 

Sullivan    City 40,679 


Pulaakl  County 

Pulaekl  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3.500 

Total  to  all  clUes  under  3,600 — 
Total  to  all  townships 

Putnam  County  area 

Putnam  County  goverrunent 

Total  to  all  cltiee  over  3,500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3.800 — 

Total  to  all  townships 

Qreencaatle  City 


Randolph  County 
Rarulolph  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600--. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Union  City  City 

Winchester  City 


Ripley  County  area 

Ripley  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,500... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

BatesTllle  City  (part  1) 


Rush  County  area 

Rush  Covmtv  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,500-.. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.500- - 

Total  to  all  townships.- 

RxishvUle  City 


St.  Joseph  County  area 

St.  Joaepb  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  3.500... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Mlshawaka  City 

South  Bend  City 


Scott  County 

Scott  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.800... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.500- . 

Total  to  all  townships 

Scottsburg  City 


Shelby  County  area 

Shelby  County  government.. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  3,500.  _ 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3,500_ 

Total  to  all  townships 

ShelbyvUle  City _. 


Spencer  County  area 

Soencer  County  government.. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  all  cltlea  under  2.500. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Rockport    City 


3.  846.  464 

1,  337.  370 

3.191,867 

108.  367 

318.860 

342,  363 

1.  849.  503 

186,773 

136,  774 

34.  913 

0 

15.086 

34,  913 

381.704 
193. 040 
161,669 
8.420 
38,666 
181,060 

■  ■  

376.647 
317.883 
17.239 
17.733 
33.803 
17.329 


Starke  County  area 

Starke  Countv   government... 
Total  to  all  cltiee  over  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Knox    City 


370,947 

179. 710 

42.843 

17,971 

43.843 


Steuben    County    area 

Steuben    County    government. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

Total    all    townships 

Angola  City 


348.048 

130.  281 
38.379 
20,  7S1 
69,194 
38,  379 


Wayne  County  government — 
Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600... 
Total  to  aU  cltlea  under  2,600.. 

Total  to  all  townships — 

Richmond  City 


Switzerland   County 

Swltersland      County      govern* 

ment    

ToUl  to  all  cities  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,500-. 
Total  to  all  townships 


133.480 

103,647 

0 

8,958 

10,836 


Tippecanoe  County  area 

1,138.438 

Tippecanoe      County      govern- 

ment     

368,683 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600... 

664.943 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600.. 

16.  169 

Total  to  all  townships 

76.773 

Lafayette    City 

518.  138 

W 

Tl 

fwt  Tiafayette  City    . 

146.  818 

pton  County  area 

313.877 

Tipton  County  government 

146.866 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600 

36.500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,500.. 

14,  341 

Total  to  all  townships 

16,  160 

Tl 

U 

pton  City . „. 

38,500 

alon  County  area 

76,394 

Union  County   government 

48,736 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.600 

0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500.. 

18,979 

V 

Dtal  to  all  townships 

10,878 

anderburgh  County  area 

3,031,321 

Vanderburgh    County    govem- 

T 

ment 

1.  113.966 

Dtal  to  aU  cities  over  3,600 

1,863,003 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600... 

0 

Total  to  all  townships 

46,368 

V 

vansTlUe  City 

1.863.003 

ermllllon  County  area 

194.106 

Vermillion       county       govem- 

T 

ment    

116  630 

otal  to  all  cities  over  3,800 

32. 03a 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,800 

37,340 

Total  to  all  townships 

lO.OOS 

C 
V 

llnton  City 

32.03« 

Igo  Co\mty  area 

2. 107,  724 

Vigo  County  government 

995.  4?1 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3.600 

1,091,646 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,800... 

20,668 

Total  to  all  townships 

0 

T^rre  Haute  City 

1,  039. 147 

■9 

?est  Terre  Haute  City 

82.498 

/ahuih  nmintv  Area 

498.009 

Wabash  County  government 

227.900 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

337,364 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,800 

21.988 

Total  to  all  townships 

17,766 

North  Manchester  Town . 

S9.924 

y 

/abash  City 

i^arren  Cotmty  area 

187,480 

V 

168,348 

Warren  County  government 

110,388 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

0 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3.600-.. 

17,  718 

Total  to  all  townships 

18,140 

Warrtck  Covpty  %"!>*     .... 

391.080 

Warrick    County    government.. 

288.  575 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

39.736 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600... 

41,973 

Total  to  all  townships 

30.798 

T 

loonvllle  City 

39.738 

■v 

Vasblngton  County  area. 

321,467 

Washington      County      govem- 

ment    

143, 116 

1 

rotal  to  aU  cities  over  3,800 

37,132 

1 

rotal  to  all  cities  under  3,600... 

18,  462 

1 

rotal  to  all  townships 

33,758 

a 

lalem  City 

37.132 

= 

Wayne  County  area. 


981,437 


Weus  County  area 

Wrtls  County  government 

Total  to  all  cltlea  over  3.800--. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3JK)0. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Bluffton  city 


368. 266 
464,400 
123,308 
36,647 
464,409 

206,168 

131,478 

60.384 

16.793 

9,668 

60.234 


White  County  area 

White  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 — 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600. 

Total  to  all  townships — 

Montlcello    City-- 


384.668 
161.930 
36.801 
40.680 
36.267 
36.801 


Whitley  County  area 

WblUey  Covinty  government... 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2JS00... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Columbia  City  city 


336.  718 
146.188 
39,680 
38,890 
28,086 
39,660 


DEFENSE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  IS- 
SUES—ADDRESS BY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  FOR  IN- 
TERNATIONAL SECURITY  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  an  address  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs,  Mr.  Q.  Warren 
Nutter,  before  the  American  Legion's 
54th  annual  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  on  August  22.  In  order  that  all 
Senators  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  these  remarks  cai  Defense  and  In- 
ternational issues,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Dktensx  ant  Int«u»ational  Isstns 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
again  In  the  program  of  the  American  Legion, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  today, 
for  the  Legion  has  always  supported  a  strong 
and  viable  national  security  policy.  Your  sup- 
port on  this  vital  Issue  Is  needed  now  more 
than  ever  before. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  defense  and 
International  Issues.  This  subject  Is  one 
which.  In  this  election  year,  we  will  hear  a 
great  deal  about.  Over  the  next  several 
months  all  of  us  wlU  be  subjected  to  a  wide 
variety  of  speeches — most  of  them  highly 
partisan — about  the  state  of  the  world  and 
our  place  in  It.  Today  I  will  address  those 
same  questions.  Bnt  my  remarks  will  liot  be 
partisan  In  nature.  Rather.  I  shall  attempt 
to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  problems  that 
underlie  military  planning  and  that  we  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  therefore 
take  Into  account. 

Many  factors  have  shaped  our  foreign 
pKJllcy  over  the  past  three  years,  but  none  has 
been  so  important,  or  so  affected  our  thinking 
and  planning,  as  the  great  increase  in  Soviet 
strategic  fjower.  This  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans must  face — and  cope  with — a  Soviet 
Union  that  is  now  approaching  a  state  of 
virtual  strategic  parity  with  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
able  to  build  the  world's  second  most  power- 
ful military  machine,  and  have  now  reached 
the  stage  where  they  can  project  that  power 
worldwide.  Is  largely  the  result  of  three 
factors. 

First.  It  Is  now  reasonably  clear  that  the 
results  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  profoundly 
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influenced  both  ths  mUltary  and  civilian 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  appar- 
ently made  a  conscious  decision,  after  their 
backdown  in  Cuba,  never  to  be  placed  in  such 
»  situation  again.  The  great  surge  In  their 
missile  and  naval  construction  programs 
dates  from  shortly  after  that  crisis. 

The  second  factor  was  the  decision  In  the 
nild-1960'B  to  forgo  the  heavy  expenditures 
that  would  have  been  necessary  to  maintain 
US  nuclear  superiority  In  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  buildup. 

Third,  the  Vietnam  War.  as  it  reached  Its 
peak  m  the  1966-68  period,  drew  ever  more 
heavily  on  both  our  attention  and  our  re- 
sources. The  billions  we  were  pouring  Into 
that  war  meant  less  for  our  strategic  forces. 

Nor  was  the  only  legacy  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  As  1969  began.  America  was  torn  by 
internal  dissension  over  the  neglect  of  our 
domestic  needs  and  the  futtxre  course  we 
should  pursue  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  an 
irony  of  history  that,  at  precisely  the  time 
the  Soviets  were  moving  into  the  role  of  a 
world  power,  backed  by  a  full  panoply  of 
nuclear  weapons,  our  own  people  were  com- 
ing to  doubt  both  the  reality  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  the  necessity  for  America's  own 
world  role. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
President  announced  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Its 
purpose  was  to  set  a  new  course  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  a  course  based  on  changes 
in  the  wcwld  that  made  this  policy  not  only 
desirable,  but  also  necessary.  These  changes 
are  well  known,  but  are  often  not  considered 
as  we  discuss  and  debate  International  af- 
fairs. Recognition  of  these  changes  now  forms 
the  basis  for  our  new  foreign  and  national 
eecuxity  policies.  The  President  outlined. 
these  changes  in  his  foreign  policy  report  to 
the  Congress: 

The  recovery  of  economic  strength  and 
political  vlUllty  by  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

The  Increasing  self-reliance  of  the  states 
created  by  the  dissolution  of  colonial  em- 
pires. 

The  break-up  of  unity  In  the  Communist 
Bloc. 

The  end  of  an  Indisputable  VS.  superiority 
In  strategic  strength. 

The  growth  among  the  American  people  of 
the  conviction  that  other  nations  should 
play  a  greater  role  in  providing  for  their 
own  defense. 

One  of  the  President's  most  urgent  tasks 
was  to  reverse  the  escalation  of  American  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  without  abandoning 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  an.  at  best,  uncer- 
tain fate. 

The  Paris  Peace  Talks  had  been  underway 
since  spring  1968.  without  result.  What  was 
needed  then  was  a  complement  to,  and  alter- 
native for,  those  negotUtloos. 

The  answer  was  Vletnanilzatlon.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  shift  primary  rcsponslblUty  for 
defending  their  homeland  to  those  most  di- 
rectly tovolved — the  Vietnamese  themselves, 

Vletnamlzatlon  has  been  a  success: 

In  January  1969,  UB.  authorized  military 
strength  In  Vietnam  was  649,500; 

On  September  1  of  this  year  that  figure 
wUl  be  39.000; 

During  1971,  the  South  Vietnamese  army, 
up  to  1.1  million  from  the  1968  level  of  800.- 
000.  conducted  twenty  major  combat  en- 
gagements for  every  one  Involving  VS.  forces: 
during  1972  our  ground  combat  forces 
have  been  reduced  to  two  company  size  se- 
curity units; 

In  1969.  the  additional  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  to  the  U.8.  were  $20.6  billion;  the 
FY  73  estimate  Is  97.1  bUllon,  down  by  about 
86  percent  since  1960; 

Our  combat  deaths  are  96  percent  below 
the  peak  casualty  figures  of  1968, 

A  second  challenge  to  the  new  administra- 
tion was  to  assure  strategic  nuclear  power 
sufficient  to  deter  nuclear  blackmail  or  at- 
tack. We  have  undertaken  major  programs  for 


Improvement  and  modamlaatlon  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  to  msvt  this  ctaallenge.  Thus,  the 
FY  1973  defense  budc*t  Tunds  su<^  major 
programs  as:  development  and  procurement 
of  the  TRIDENT  submarine;  continued  de- 
vtfopment  of  a  new  strategic  bomber,  the 
B-l;  modernization  of  our  MINUTEMAN 
force;  deployment  of  the  new  POeHDON 
missile;  and  continued  deployment  of  the 
SAIVaUARO  ABM  system,  subject  to  the 
changes  required  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

But  in  so  doing,  we  have  not  slighted  the 
requirement  for  building  and  maintaining 
adequate  conventional  forces.  Thus,  we  have 
also  shifted  savings  resulting  from  our  de- 
creased Vietnam  expenditures  to  force  mod- 
ernization and  Increased  pay  for  our  men  In 
uniform.  AU  of  this  has  been  done  at  the 
same  time  that  the  defense  share  of  the 
budget  and  of  QNP  has  been  reduced.  Today 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  national  budget 
Is  spent  on  human  resourcee  than  on  defense. 
The  reduction  In  our  land-based  forces  In 
AsU  means  that  our  naval  forcee  wUl  take 
on  added  importance  as  both  a  military  and 
political  instrument  to  protect  U.S.  power 
and  presence  In  that  part  ot  the  world. 

As  we  reduce  our  forces  in  Asia,  It  will  be- 
come Increasingly  Important  for  our  own  se- 
curity that  our  friends  and  allies  remain 
strong.  To  ensure  this  strength  our  program 
of  security  assistance  must  provide  the 
training  and  materiel  to  friendly  nations 
whose  manpower — not  ours — will  form  the 
basis  for  deterrence  against  conventional  war. 
And  this  Is  the  essence  of  the  final  ele- 
ment of  the  Nixon  Doctrine — a  new  emphasis 
on  partnership.  Just  as  we  have  sought  to 
help  South  Vietnam  to  assume  responslbU- 
Ity  for  Its  own  defense,  so  we  are  moving  to 
encourage  our  European  and  Asian  allies  to 
take  on  a  greater  share  of  the  common  de- 
fense burden.  Our  NATO  aUles  have  already 
taken  measures  to  Increase  their  alliance- 
related  expenditures;  they  have  been  aaked 
to  do  even  more.  Equally,  our  Asian  aUles 
will  assume  a  greater  share  of  responsibility 
for  conventional  defense. 

As  we  shift  re^wnslbUltles  to  our  allies,  we 
wUl  need  to  consider  carefully  the  new  role 
and  responslbUltles  of  our  own  general  pur- 
poee  forces.  They  will  need  to  be  highly 
trained,  extremely  mobUe.  and  well  equipped 
to  re^wnd  to  a  variety  of  potential  crisis  sit- 
uations. Our  National  Ouard  and  Reserves 
must  be  ready  to  supplement,  when  neces- 
sary, our  acUve  forces.  And  our  force  plan- 
ning must  take  into  account  the  force  plan- 
ning of  our  friends  and  aUles. 

Through  the  use  of  this  Total  Force  Con- 
cept we  can  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
our  own  forces.  It  will  be  especially  neces- 
sary to  do  80  as  we  move  to  the  all-volunteer 
force  next  year. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  solved  all  of  the 
major  international  Issues  that  confronted  us 
three  years  ago.  Manifestly,  the  tremendous 
Increase  In  Soviet  military  power  carries  with 
it  the  potential  for  increased  US-USSR  con- 
frwitatlon.  Thus,  there  Is  an  even  greater 
need  for  restraint  on  both  sides.  An  "era  of 
negotiation"  is  not  simply  preferable,  It  Is 
essential. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President  was 
moving  to  reduce  our  Vietnam  involvement 
and  assure  our  continued  military  strength, 
he  was  also  moving  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Hopefully,  the  resulU  of  the  President's 
trip  to  Moscow  wlU  lead  to  further  progress 
on  Issues  that  bear  on  the  U&-fiovlet  rela- 
tionship. The  President's  trip  was.  of  course, 
a  central  element  In  our  effort  to  establish 
a  more  positive  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Just  as  his  trip  to  Peking  was  designed 
to  ro  tistahltih  contact  between  the  US  and 
Mainland  China  and  thtis  to  contribute  to  a 
relaKatl<»  at  tension  in  Asia  and  the  world. 

The  agreaments  reached  at  the  Moscow 
summit  signal  the  emergence  of  a  new  pat- 
tern of   reUtlonshlpa  between   the   United 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  moat  im- 
portant of  the  agreements  signed  were  the 
two  limitations   of   strategic   armaments: 

The  treaty  limiting  deployment  of  antl- 
balllatlc  missile  systems,  which  has  already 
been  ratified  by  the  SenaU;  and 

The  five-year  agreement  limiting  selectefl 
offensive  strategic  systems,  which  is  now 
being  debated  in  the  Congress. 

Other  agreements  reached  are  of  Impor- 
tance m  this  era  of  reduced  tensions.  They 
include : 

An  agreement  designed  to  prevent  Inci- 
dents at  sea  and  in  airspace  over  It  be- 
tween vessels  and  aircraft  of  the  US  and 
Soviet  navies.  This  understanding  should  pre- 
vent accidents  between  ships  and  aircraft 
operating  In  close  proximity. 

Co-operative  ventures  in  space,  Including 
a  Joint  docking  in  1975.  and  In  science,  tech- 
nology, health,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

New  exchanges  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  culture. 

Establishment  of  a  Joint  commission  on 
commercial  and  economic  relations,  with  a 
view  toward  expanding  trade  between  the 
two  nations. 

Let  us  look,  for  the  next  few  minutes,  at 
some  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  and  the 
problems  we  wUl  face  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  a  prophetic  fact  that  Europe  U  one 
of  the  most  stable  parU  of  today's  world, 
despite  the  fact  that  East  and  West  have 
longest  been  In  confrontation  there.  Two 
world  wars  began  In  Europe.  Yet  today  that 
continent  has  been  at  peace  for  almost  30 
years — longer  than  at  any  other  time  In  the 
20th  century. 

There  Is.  I  suggest,  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  European  experience,  and  it  Is  this 
one :  that  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  European  allies  has  furthered 
the  cause  of  peace,  not  hindered  it,  NATO 
was  the  shield  that  provided  the  time  and 
confidence  necessary  for  Weeiern  Europe  to 
rebuild  and  then  move  on  to  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  and  unity.  NATO  is  the  shield 
that  has  deflected  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  from  a  policy  of  threat  and 
coercion  to  a  policy  of  detente.  The  history 
of  East- West  relations  In  Europe  over  the 
past  three  years  has  been  a  hopeful  one. 

Last  year  the  four  powers  responsible  for 
Berlin  negotiated  an  agreement  that  facili- 
tates access  to  the  city  for  West  Germans, 
makes  life  more  tolerable  for  West  Berllners. 
and,  we  hope,  lessens  the  tension  between 
East  and  West  generated  for  so  many  years 
by  that  divided  city. 

The  West  wlU  soon  begin  discussions  with 
the  East  leading  to  a  Conference  on  Euro- 
pean Security  and  CooperatlMi. 

Finally,  we  expect.  In  parallel  with  a  Con- 
ference on  European  Security,  to  begin  nego- 
tiations on  mutual  and  balanced  reductions 
in  the  forces  of  both  sides  in  Europe. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  NATO  has 
served  lU  purpoee;  that  In  an  age  of  detenu 
American  troope  are  no  longer  essential  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  Europe.  This  is  danger- 
ous and  misguided  counsel.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  the  best  of  logic  to  argue  that  we 
should  reduce  Western  strength — and  there- 
by weaken  Western  cohesion — at  precisely 
the  time  when  strec«th  and  cohesion  are 
beginning  to  pay  dlvtdends.  Now,  when  we 
may  be  moving  into  an  era  of  a  more  mature 
Soviet  European  policy,  is  hardly  the  time  to 
throw  away  the  card  that  led  to  that  new 
approach. 

But  what  we  can  and  must  do — In  keep- 
ing with  the  eoonomic  re«aities  around  us — 
Is  to  ask  our  European  allies  to  accept  a 
greaUr  share  of  the  coet  and  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  strength  eo  necessary  to 
the  eventual  success  of  detente. 

Apparent  Soviet  restraint  In  Europe  has 
not  always  been  matched  by  equal  sensitivity 
elsewhere.   In  the   Middle  East,  the   Soviet 
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Unloa  b*8  threateoAd  the  local  Arab-Israeli 
tMLlauce  of  power  by  massive  arms  deliveries 
to  Its  Arab  clients,  also  establishing  a  major 
military  pxesenc*  of  its  own.  In  the  cas«  of 
Egypt,  It  now  appears  the  Egyptians  found 
such  a  presence  intolerable.  The  Soviet 
presence  In  the  area,  now  reduced,  entailed 
the  particular  dangH..^that  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  purely  »cal  conflict  could 
escalate  Into  a  struggle  In  which  Soviet 
forces  were  directly  involved.  It  also  leads  us 
to  wonder  whether  therA  Is  a  broader  pur- 


bellevlng  that  the  other  side  has  everything 
going  for  It.  We  do  not.  for  exajnple,  face  a 
neighbor  of  some  800  million  people  with  a 
growing  nuclear  capability  and  a  1,000.000 
man  army  on  our  borders. 

We  do  not  head  an  alliance  of  reluctant 
assoclatss  most  of  whom  would  change  their 
political  and  economic  systems  in  a  moment 
if  given  a  chance,  and  all  of  whom  are  look- 
ing for  greater  Independence  (rom  Moscow. 
NATO  may  be  less  monolithic  than  the  War- 
saw Pact,  but  it  is  an  alliance  of  free  peoples 


pose    to    that    presence,   fend    to    note    tt^t     freely  associated  for  a  common  cause 
major  So%-let  mUltary  poorer  in  the  East^a-— ^  " 


Mediterranean  poses  a  tbreat  to  NATO's 
southern  flanX.  As  a  counter  to  that  threat, 
we  must  ensure  the  continued  presence  and 
strength  of  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

Twenty  years  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
Is  demonstrable  proof  that  there  Is  no  easy 
solution  for  that  troubled  area.  Otir  course 
has  Included  these  points: 

Support  the  concept  of  negotiations  under 
the  aegis  of  Ambassador  Jarring  between  the 
Israelis  and  the  Arabs  to  achieve  axi  overall 
peace  agreement  In  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution  of 
November  1967: 

Remain  available  to  both  Israel  and  Egypt 
to  assist  in  exploring  an  interim  agreement 
Involving  re-openlng  the  Suez  Canal  and 
iome  Israeli  withdrawal: 

Encourage  the  maintenance  of  the  current 
ceasefire  that  resulted  from  President  Nixon's 
Initiative  in  the  summer  of  1970: 

Continue  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union  to  exercise  a  restraint  we  are  pre- 
pare to  match  !f  and  when  the  Soviets  give 
proof  at  their  willingness  to  agree  to  some 
limitations  for  the  area;   and 

Provide  Israel  with  the  mUltary  equipment 
necessary  to  maintain  the  local  balance  of 
porwer  and  to  ensure  Its  security. 

In  the  Par  East,  the  central  questions  we 
face  turn  on  our  relatt<Mis  with  Japan  and 
China,  and  the  role  each  will  play  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Japan  Is  of  paramount  Importance  to  ovu" 
position  In  the  Pacific  and  the  prospects  for 
security  and  stability  in  the  region.  A  cloee 
relationship  with  Japan  will  remain  a  basic 
objective  of  our  policy.  But  we  must  ccmtlnue 
to  adapt  that  relationship  to  reflect  the  n»w 
pride  and  strength  of  Japan  and  the  waning 
of  the  postwar,  bl-polar  system.  Part  of  this 
adaptation  will  involve  developing  a  more 
balanced  bilateral  relationship  with  Japan, 
particularly  in  sharing  the  burdens  of  main- 
taining stability  and  peace  !n  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  we  do  all  we 
can  to  develop  a  a«w  relationship  with  the 
most  populous  country  of  the  world,  China. 
The  President's  trip  there  marked  the  first 
substantial  step  on  this  road.  In  ail  candor, 
this  Initiative — coupled  with  our  new  eco- 
nomic policies — troubled  Japan,  who  feared 
that  we  would  act  unilaterally  on  a  matter 
of  vital  interest  to  her.  But  Vie  basic  purpose 
of  our  China  ptollcy  is  to  encourage  that 
nation  to  play  a  morv  constructive  role  in 
Asia,  and  eventually  beyond;  a  role  con- 
sistent with  her  weight,  but  one  which  rec- 
agnlses  the  legitimate  Interests  and  aspira- 
tions of  others.  Improved  Slno-Amerlcan 
relations  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  old 
friends  and  aUtes  in  Asia  who  must  live 
with  Chin*  as  an  ever-present  reality.  We 
believe  there  Is  increasing  xinderstanding  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere  m,  Asia  of  this  basis 
for  the  President's  initiative  w*th  China,  and 
we  will  try  to  change  the  circumstances  that 
have  required  such  sizeable  and  costly  Amer- 
ican forces  In  Asia  for  so  long  to  support 
those  oommltments. 

So.  the  tasks  before  us  are  not  easy.  They 
will  require  patience.  And  they  will  require 
a  recognition  that,  while  we  may  no  longer 
be  prepared  to  be  the  world's  poUcexnan, 
neither  do  we  Intend  to  be  the  world's 
cop-out.  Nor  should  we  make  the  mistake  of 


Ours  is  not  the  way  of  empire;  it  Is  the 
way  of  partnership,  the  only  way  to  a  gener- 
ation of  peace.  This  Is  the  fundamental  mes- 
sage of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT— THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  employ- 
ers and  small  businessmen  In  Wyoming 
remain  concerned  about  actions  Con- 
gress has  taken  or  has  not  taken  on 
measures  which  affect  their  ability  to 
make  a  living. 

Because  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  and  the  effort  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  seem  of  particular 
concern,  I  recently  prepared  a  letter  to 
Wyoming  citizens  reporting  on  these  two 
issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  urmnimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared 
a  general  report  on  activities  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Federal  agencies  which  affect 
our  Nation  and  my  State  of  Wyoming.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  report, 
entitled  "Washington  Roundup,"  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

VS.  Sbwatb, 
Wos/iinjrfon,  D.C.,  October  13,  1972. 
To;  Wyoming  citizens. 
Prom:  Senator  CLrrr  Hansen. 
Regarding:  OSHA,  minimum  wage. 

Legislation  to  Increase  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  died  for  lack  of 
agreement  between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  differing  versions.  The 
House  of  Representatives  several  weeks  ago 
passed  a  bill  raising  the  present  $1.60  hourly 
minimum  wage  for  non-farm  workers  to 
S3.00.  The  Senate  then  passed  a  bill  increas- 
ing the  wage  to  (2.20  In  two  yecov  euid  ex- 
tending coverage  to  some  six  mlllloB  addi- 
tional wc«-kers — mostly  domestics  and  gov- 
ernment employees. 

I  voted  against  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage  In  the  Senate,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  states  have  the  authority  to  ptass  mini- 
mum wage  laws  If  they  so  desire.  As  Oov- 
emor  of  Wyoming,  I  recommended  an  In- 
crease in  1966  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Wyoming  Legislature.  But  approval  of  such 
an  increase  as  was  voted  by  the  Senate  Is 
not.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  national  Interest. 
It  would  price  many  unskilled  workers  out 
of  the  Job  market  at  a  time  when  the  un- 
employment rates  are  of  concern,  the  wel- 
fare burden  is  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
and  the  competition  is  greatly  Increasing 
with  foreign  countries  who  pay  their  work- 
ing people  only  a  fraction  c^  what  American 
workers  receive.  We  are  continuing  to  lose 
Jobs  to  many  countries,  and  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  at  this  time  would  only 
aid  this  process. 

Elebate  In  the  Congress  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  oas  reafflmvsd  the  belief  that  workers 
are  entitled  to  a  safe  working  environment, 


but  has  also  directed  attention  at  Inequities 
in  this  Act  whch  can  Injure  employers  and 
employees  alike. 

Earlier  this  year  when  considering  an  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
both  Houses  approved  a  conference  report 
containing  a  provision  to  deny  expenditure 
of  any  Labor  Department  funds  during  fis- 
cal year  1973  for  enforcement  of  OSHA 
against  employers  with  15  or  fewer  employees. 

This  action  was  taken  after  members  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  caused  by  OSHA 
were  unsuccessful  In  getting  Congress  to 
consider  bills  aimed  at  correcting  Inequities 
In  the  Act.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  with  Sen- 
ator Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska  in  sponsorship 
of  one  of  the  bills  to  bring  fairness  to  this 
law.  The  prohibition  on  enforcement  against 
small  employers  was  approved  with  the 
knowledge  it  was  not  a  complete  or  perma- 
nent solution  to  OSHA  problems,  but  with 
the  hope  it  would  give  small  employers  time 
to  determine  what  was  required  of  them  and 
permit  changes  to  be  made  lu  the  law  by  the 
Congress. 

But,  because  it  greatly  exceeded  the  budget 
request.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  containing  the 
OSHA  provision.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  appropriations  measure  a 
second  time,  once  again  including  the  15- 
employee  exemption.  But  when  the  Senate 
took  up  the  bill,  an  amendment  was  ap- 
proved which  dropped  this  provision.  Senator 
Carl  Ctirtls  and  I  then  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  expenditures  for  OSHA  en- 
forcement against  employers  with  7  or  fewer 
employees,  but  this  amendment  failed.  The 
Senate  finally  approved  a  provision  denying 
the  iise  of  fiscal  year  1^73  funds  for  OSHA 
enforcement  against  employers  with  three 
or  fewer  employees.  A  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence Committee  will  have  to  determine  the 
future  of  the  OSHA  provision.  Conference 
Committee  action  was  p>endlng  when  this  re- 
port was  mailed. 

I  am  confident  efforts  will  resume  when 
the  93rd  Congress  begins  to  secure  consid- 
eration of  bills  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  to  remove  some  of  its 
Inequities. 

Curr  Hansen, 
^  US.  Senator. 

Statx  Scknx 
johitson   coumyi    aid 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  a  part  of  John- 
son County  hit  by  a  recent  hall  storm  may 
apply  for  emergency  loan  assistance  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Hansen.  County  supervisors 
are  now  accepting  and  processing  emergency 
loans  for  eligible  operators. 

These  four  counties  are  part  of  a  newly- 
authorized  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Project  to  be  aided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  upgrading  the 
area's  economy,  providing  new  jobs,  and  pro- 
tecting existing  reeouroee. 

TUBAL    XKCBXATION    AXXA 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion has  awarded  a  (484,000  grant  to  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  for  development  of  a  pub- 
lic recreation  area  adjacent  to  the  hot 
springs  swimming  pocd  three  miles  east  of 
Fort  Washakie.  The  project  will  provide  em- 
ployment for  48  persona  la  the  area. 

EVANSTON    MOTEL   AOOmOM 

The  Small  Business  Administration  will 
Insure  90  per  cent  of  the  loan  for  a  (914,600 
project  to  add  50  new  units  to  Bvanston's 
47-unlt  R&mada  Inn.  Senator  Hansen  said 
(4«S,140  of  the  total  cost  would  be  loaned 
by  a  local  tMnk.  The  SBA  application  wss 
submitted  by  the  Greater  Bvaaston  Devel- 
opment Company.  At  present,  15  persons  are 
employed  at  the  Inn.  The  expttnalon  will 
create  nine  new  Jobe. 
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SENATE  Actions  Attect  Wtomino 

■•''■      RAtLXOAO  RETntTE  PENSIONS  INCEEASEO 

Congress  has  voted  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  a  bill  granting  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  the  pension*  of  900,000  retired 
railroad  employees. 

Senator  Hansen,  who  voted  for  the  pen- 
sion Increase  and  then  voted  to  override  the 
veto,  said  he  felt  the  Increase  was  deserved, 
and  said  it  would  spur  Congressional  action 
early  next  year  to  find  a  way  to  "shore  up" 
the  financing  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Fund. 

President  Nixon  had  vetoed  the  bill  pro- 
viding the  Increase  on  grounds  Congress  had 
not  provided  a  way  to  pay  for  the  added 
benefits.  The  legislation  provides  for  a  "tem- 
porary" increase  through  June  30,  1973,  on 
the  assumption  Congress  wlU  take  action 
prior  to  then  to  make  certain  the  retirement 
fund  will  be  sufficient  to  finance  the  Increase 
beyond  that  date. 

Hansen  said  he  was  confident  Congress 
would  meet  Its  responsibility  to  insure  sol- 
vency for  the  fund. 

"When  the  Penn-Central  Railroad  faced 
bankruptcy.  Congress  recognized  the  need 
to  protect  the  public  and  Insure  continuing 
rail  service  by  providing  financial  assistance," 
Hansen  said.  "With  regard  to  the  pension 
increase,  It  Is  Just  as  important  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  retired  raUroad  employees, 
and  I  am  confident  Congress  will  find  an 
acceptable  way  of  insuring  fiscal  solvency 
for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund  so  these 
benefits  can  be  paid." 

WASHAKIE    WILDEBNESS.    FOSSIL   BU'lTE 
MONUMENT 

Two  more  bills  of  importance  to  Wyoming 
ware  cleared  In  October  by  the  Congress. 

Seiuite  bills  sponsored  by  Senator  Hansen 
to  establish  the  280.000-acre  Washakie  Wild- 
erness Area  in  Fremont  County,  and  the 
8,200-acre  Fossil  Butte  National  Monument 
In  Lincoln  County,  were  approved  by  both 
Houses.  The  Washakie  bUl  is  awaiting  Pres- 
idential signature,  and  the  Fossil  Butte  Leg- 
islation likely  will  become  public  law  before 
the  92nd   Congress   adjourns. 

Both  bills  were  initially  cleared  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  on  which  Hansen 
serves,  and  Wyoming  citizens  traveled  to 
Washington  to  testify  at  the  time  conunlt- 
tee  hearings  were  held. 

HANSEN  AMENDS  LAND  TTSE  ULL 

During  recent  debate  on  a  bUl  requiring 
states  to  designate  federally-acceptable  uses 
for  all  non-federal  lands  or  face  loss  cf 
some  federal  funds,  the  Senate  accepted  two 
amendments  introduced  by  Senator  CUff 
Hansen  to  dilute  federal  authority  and  pro- 
tect state  and  individual  prerogatives. 

The  bill  wotild  have  required  states  to 
designate  uses  for  non-federal  lands,  submit 
their  plans  to  the  federal  government  for 
approval,  and  face  loss  of  up  to  21  per  cent 
of  airport,  recreation  and  highway  funds  If 
the  government  found  the  state  plans  lack- 
ing with  regard  to  protection  of  federally- 
designated  areas  of  environmental  signifi- 
cance. 

Hansen's  amendments  removed  the  provi- 
sion requiring  the  states  to  undertake 
land -use  planning,  removed  the  economic 
penalties  that  Would  have  been  imposed  on 
states  submitting  unacceptable  plans,  and 
rearranged  the  language  so  as  to  "suggest " 
to  states  that  they  undertake  such  planning 
if  they  so  desired  and  to  offer  some  federal 
assistance  to  those  states  wishing  to  do  so. 

During  Senate  debate  on  the  bill.  Han- 
sen said  the  concept  of  federal  authority 
over  uses  of  non-federal  lands  was  "contrary 
to  everything  I've  ever  believed  about  state 
and  Individual  rights." 

^'j  ■  ROCK  SPaiNOS  PBOJSCT  CONTINUES 

A  four-paragraph  item  In  a  1948  newspaper 
originally  prompted  Wyoming  Senator  Cliff 
Hansen  to  initiate  a  four-year  project  to  help 
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the  City  of  Rock  Springs  conquer  a  coal  mine 
subsidence  problem. 

Recently,  during  another  of  many  trtps  the 
Senator  has  made  to  Rock  Springs  to  work 
on  the  subsidence  problem,  he  announced 
the  newest  phase  of  the  effort  to  fill  under- 
ground mine  voids  so  further  subsidence 
and  accompanying  property  damage  won't 
occur. 

Hansen  and  two  ofltelals  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  met  with  City  Council  and  Urban 
Renewal  Board  members  to  explain  three 
contracts  the  Bureau  will  soon  sign  for 
continued  backflning  in  the  city.  The  first 
two  will  Involve  work  to  determine  land 
levels  throughout  Rock  Springs  and  to  under- 
take necessary  corehole  drilling. 

The  third  contract  will  provide  for  actual 
backfilling  of  an  area  ye*  to  be  selected, 
utilizing  most  of  (800,000  which  Oongreas 
recently  appropriated  to  deal  with  the  Rock 
Springs  problem. 

Hansen  also  reported  that  work  is  con- 
tinuing on  the  city's  Ut^an  Renewal  Pro- 
gram, a  segment  of  which  will  lUd  citizens 
directly  affected  by  the  subsidence. 

RECENT    KET    VOTES 

Here  is  how  Senator  Hansen  voted  on 
recent  key  issues  considered  by  the  Senate: 
*  '  '  far  the  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zations BUl,  which  passed  92  to  6;  •  *  • 
against  an  amendment  permitting  use  of 
highway  funds  for  urban  mass  transit,  which 
faUed  18  to  60;  •••  /or  the  Older  Americans 
Employment  Act,  which  was  unanimously 
approved;  *  *  *  for  the  Revenue  Sharing  bill, 
which  passed  63  to  20. 

LEGIBLATTVX    ASSISTANT 

Mrs.  Bob  Koester  of  Sheridan  has  Joined 
Senator  Cliff  Hansen's  Washington  staff  as  a 
Legislative  Assistant.  Mrs.  Koester,  formerly 
Marilyn  Enzi.  Is  a  University  of  Wyoming 
graduate  with  a  Master's  Degree  in  business. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J, 
Enzi  of  Sheridan.  Her  husband,  a  U.  W.  law 
school  graduate,  is  an  attorney  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Marilyn  accepts 
an  autographed  section  of  wood  from  the 
Presidential  Inauguration  stands  under  con- 
struction at  the  east  front  of  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol. 

WISE    nOME    BTTTINO 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  published  a  booklet  en- 
titled, "Wise  Home  Buying,"  which  contains 
useful  tips  for  potential  home  buyers. 

The  book  covers  such  areas  as  how  and 
where  to  finance,  how  to  inspect  your  poten- 
tial new  home,  and  what  kinds  of  home  not 
to  buy  under  certain  circumstances.  It  also 
explains  real  estate  terminology  and  defines 
documents  home  purchasers  should  under- 
stand. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy,  write  me  at  3107 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
20510. 

VETEEAN    BENEnr    INCEEAgC 

Though  Congress  hasn't  completed  action 
}'et.  It  Is  Virtually  certain  O.I.  BUl  benefits 
to  veterans  seeking  an  education  wlU  be  in- 
creased soon.  The  Senate  voted  to  increase 
benefits  to  (360  per  month,  while  the  House 
opted  for  (200.  Negotiations  are  continuing 
between  the  two  Houses  to  reach  agreement. 


POREXGN       SERVICE       GRIEVANCE 
BILL— A  LEGISLATIVE  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  you  know, 
the  Bayh-Coc«>er  bill  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent grievance  procedure  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  twice,  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  during  the  past  few  months  in 
the  House. 

On  September  26,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  testimony  on  the  For- 


eign Service  grievance  bill  to  Con- 
gressman Hats'  Subcommittee  on  State 
Depaxtment  Organization  and  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Since  the  discussicwi  sur- 
roimdlng  the  Bayh-Cooper  bill  has  oft«i 
been  heated — and  In  too  many  InstanccB 
misinformed— I  sought  through  testi- 
mony to  offer  a  thorough  Justiflcatlon 
and  history  of  each  provision  of  the  bill. 
The  discussion  during  the  heanng  was 
productive  and  I  wish  that  all  persons 
interested  in  the  fate  of  grievance  legis- 
lation could  have  been  present. 

To  assist  those  persons  who  did  not 
attend  the  hearing.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  testimony  more  accessible  by  plac- 
ing it  in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  this 
very  specific  discussion  of  the  legislation 
will  refocus  attention  on  the  substantive 
issues  involved  in  the  debate.  Discussion 
hM  continued  for  nearly  a  year  and  one- 
half;  I  believe  it  is  time  to  secure  statu- 
tory due  process  in  the  Foreign  Service 
so  that  these  employees  can  devote  their 
full  energies  to  the  task  for  which  they 
were  so  carefully  chosen — the  implemen- 
tation of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  prepared  testi- 
mony together  with  a  section -by -section 
analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Sfkatos  BnecH  Bath  Betore 

THE    SDBCOMMITTEE    ON    STATE    DEPARTMENT 
OKOANTZATION    ANB    POBEION    OPEaATIONS    OF 

THE  House  Foreign  AprAiRs  Comicittxe 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  today  before  your  Sub- 
committee to  testify  on  Foreign  Service 
Griivanoe  legislation.  As  you  know.  I  believe 
there  Is  a  strong  need  for  legislation  to  en- 
sure due  process  in  the  Foreign  Service;  I 
also  believe  we  can  and  should  pass  such 
legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effort  to  secure  the 
rights  of  grlevants  has  been  arduous.  Until 
1971.  only  one  hearing  has  been  granted  by 
the  Department  of  State  during  the  past  15 
years  de&plte  hundreds  of  complaints  and 
clear  antagonism  to  Congressional  Inquiries 
on  the  subject  of  grievances  led  me  to  Intro- 
duce my  bill  In  June  1971.  That  bill  was 
baaed  on  a  proposal  which  the  American  For- 
eign Service  Association  had  made  to  the 
Department  earlier  that  year  but  which  the 
Department,  as  usual,  acknowledged  and  then 
Ignored.  It  Is  true  that  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  grievance  legislation  the  Depart- 
ment has  held  more  hearings  and  promul- 
gated some  new  interim  grievance  proce- 
dures but  the  due  process  right  to  which 
each  grievant  is  entitled  Is  still  so  \'ulner8ble 
that  basic  rights  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
are  left  to  the  whims  of  others.  The  regula- 
tions are  so  loosely  defined  that  their  basic 
meaning  can  be  changed  from  day  to  day  by 
both  the  Department  and  the  grievance 
board,  which  Is  selected  by  that  Department. 

In  short,  legislation  is  still  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  simple,  explicit  procedure  protecting 
fundamental  rights  such  as  those  enjoyed  by 
other  Federal  employees.  Ending  the  present 
second-class  status  of  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers demands  that  this  Bill  be  passed.  Mean- 
while, this  Congress  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  Not  only  have  Ixsth  the  Senate  and  the 
House  held  extensive  hearings,  but  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  two  tbnes  In  this  session  alone 
a  grievance  bill  which  I  believe  both  assures 
to  each  employee  bis  basic  rights  and  meets 
all  the  Department's  reasonable  objections 
I  strongly  urge  that  this  CommltMe  consider 
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and  approve  that  leglalatloc  In  time  for  final 
action  before  sine  die  adjournment. 

Today  I  would  like  to  re^  lew  the  history  of 
this  legislation  and  offer  a  thorough  com- 
pATlson  of  the  Tarioos  propoaals  before  you: 
the  original  Bayh-HamUton  bUl  ( 3.  2flM  and 
U.B.  10804).  the  compromise  Bayh-Oooper 
blU  (S.  3722  and  H.R.  15467),  and  the  In- 
terim Grievance  Procedure  ( lOP)  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  tabular  comparison  of  the  bills 
which  you  may  find  helpful. 

As  I  mentioned  the  Bayh-HamUton  bill  was 
introduced  in  both  Houses  on  Jtme  8,  1071. 
In  October  of  that  year  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  two  days  of  hear- 
ings but  was  unable  to  obtain  any  substan- 
tive analysis  of  the  bill  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Although  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  (representing  7,500  PV)r- 
*lgn  Service  employees)  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Oovemment  Employees  had 
supported  8.  28&e  since  lU  Introduction,  the 
Department's  main  response  throughout 
1071  was  a  general  argument  against  any  kind 
of  legislation  "at  this  time."  To  forestall 
action,  the  Department  did  promise  In 
October  to  have  Its  own  alternative  proposal 
ready  by  mid-winter  of  1071.  Unfortunately, 
mid-winter  only  brotight  further  arguments 
for  delay;  late  winter  brought  a  request 
from  Secretary  Rogers  himself  for  a  special 
hearing  so  he  might  testify  against  legisla- 
tion. Whatever  the  Secretary's  arguments 
were.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  he  declined  to 
make  them  when  the  Committee  requested 
him  to  explain  his  position  In  an  open  hear- 
ing. Five  months  had  peissed  since  the  Octo- 
ber hearing  without  any  progress,  fresh 
Information,  or  re*l  cooperation  by  the  De- 
partment. MeanwhUe,  the  Committee  became 
anxious  to  vote  on  the  legislation;  all  parties 
realized  that  Convention  and  election  re- 
cesses would  only  impose  further  delays  on 
the  possibility  of  final  legislation  action. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Committee  on 
Ptorelgn  Relations  Indicated  that  It  felt  a 
responsibility  to  approve  leglaUUon  soon. 
Senator  Oooper,  representing  the  Committee, 
and  I  began  drafting  a  compromise  designed 
to  respond  to  the  best  suggestions  from  all 
the  Interested  parties;  our  staffs  met  with 
r^resentatlves  of  the  State  Department 
repreeenUtlves  of  aU  employee  groups, 
lawyers  working  on  pending  grievance  cases 
and  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Interim 
Grievance  Board.  Mr.  William  Slmkln.  Sena- 
tor Oooper  took  the  time  to  go  to -the  sute 
Department  to  discuss  the  fine  points  in  the 
legislation.  Thus,  efforts  at  conclUaUon  with 
the  SUte  Department  extended  far  beyond 
the  November  hearings.  During  a  solid  month 
of  constant  discussions,  five  successive  drafts 
were  prepared.  aU  interested  parties  were 
given  a  chance  to  comment,  and  changes 
were  made  to  reflect  all  legitimate  concerns 
The  result  was  the  blU  before  you  today.  8. 
3TM.  While  some  former  suoporters  of  S 
2689  have  refused  to  support  S.  3722  because 
thev  feel  the  original  bUl  was  weakened  in 
drafting  the  compromise,  opponents  of  the 
legislation  claim  the  bill  Is  unreasonable  and 
unworkable;  however,  the  emplovee  organi- 
zations, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
great  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  I  feel  S 
3722  represents  a  workable  and  effective 
compromise. 

The  bill  has  not  been  conceived  hastily 
or  brought  to  this  Committee  without  re- 
peated efforts  to  resolve  differences.  And  yet 
the  bill  continues  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
p\9m:  "Delay."  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  delay 
the  morale  of  the  Foreign  Service.  The  De- 
partment has  had  26  yean  to  IntemaUy  ne- 
gotiate acceptable  grievance  procedures. 
During  that  time  It  has  not  only  Ignored 
employee  complaints,  but  has  managed  to 
exempt  itself  from  a  19S9  executive  order 
imposing  a  uniform  employee  relations  code 
on  aU  Mderal  agencies.  It  has  Jiist  spent 
over  a  year  fending  off  reforms  sUnilar  to 
those    which    Dean    Rxisk    recommended    In 


1082 — but  which  his  subordinates  never  c«r- 
rlsd  out.  The  situation  would  be  ludicrous 
If  it  were  less  serious.  The  fnistratione  from 
blockaded  complaints  has  continued  to  build 
over  the  years  and  has  now  been  com- 
pounded by  the  Department's  transparent 
delaying  taotlos  until  in-house  debate  Is 
nearly  impossible  That  Is  why  we  are  faced 
with  a  crisis  of  mistrust.  And  that  is  why 
legislation  is  necessary.  The  Department  has 
already  been  given  ample  opportunity  to  take 
its  own  Initiative  and  has  failed:  this  legis- 
lation Is  reasonable — perhaps  embarrassing, 
but  reasonable — and  I  urge  the  Subcommittee 
to  approve  It  so  that  the  State  Department 
can  stop  Its  infighting  and  redirect  its  at- 
tention to  foreign  policy. 

With  that  Introduction.  I  would  like  to 
explain  the  most  Important  differences  be- 
tween the  original  and  compromise  bill  and 
my  reasons  for  supporting  each  provision 
In  the  compromise. 

The  general  objective  of  the  compromise 
was  to  eliminate  unnecessary  rigidities  in 
the  legislation  so  as  to  allow  the  Secretary 
and  the  grlevamce  board  sufficient  flexibility 
to  meet  changing  needs  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. The  Secretary  is  given  substantial  au- 
thority to  author  and  revise  the  Implement- 
ing regulations;  the  board  has  authority  to 
structure  each  hearing  to  meet  the  particular 
situation. 

I  believe  you  have  already  heard  a  p>er8ua- 
sive  argument  from  Mr.  Slmkln  In  favor  of 
Increased  discretion  for  the  Board.  Of  course, 
such  discretionary  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  board  had  to  be  balanced  by 
guarantees  that  ajxy  situational  adjustments 
would  be  made  objectively  and  Impartially. 
Therefore,  the  Board  la  designed  to  be  as 
Independent  as  p>osslble  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Its  broad  discretion  Is  matched  by  an 
"outsiders"  viewpoint  compelling  Its  adher- 
ence to  general  principles  of  due  process 
rather  than  to  past  biases  of  the  State  De- 
ptartment.  The  Secretary's  authority  to 
change  regulations  Is  balanced  by  the  explicit 
inclusion  of  the  grievance  procedures  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act — thus  any 
changes  must  meet  the  legal  community's 
precepts  of  due  process.  I  believe  these  two 
provisions  are  prerequisites  of  a  credible  self- 
correcting  procedure. 

As  you  kncKW,  our  prominent  priority  was 
to  establish  an  Independent  board  with  suf- 
ficient p)ower  to  truly  mediate  between  the 
Department  and  employees  both  on  Impor- 
tant Emd  on  Insignificant  matters.  The  rest 
of  the  bill  Is  largely  a  oompllatlon  of  basic 
rights  of  due  process  such  as: 

1.  The  right  to  a  hearing; 

2.  The  right  to  representation  at  all  stages 
of  the  proceeding: 

3.  The  right  of  access  to  documents  rele- 
vant to  a  grievant's  case; 

4.  The  right  to  call  witnesses  from  the  De- 
partment and  to  cross-examine  those  pro- 
vided by  the  other  side; 

8.  The  right  of  access  to  a  transcript  of 
the  hearing; 

6.  The  right  al  freedom  from  Interference 
or  coercion  while  presenting  s^evance;  and 

7.  The  right  to  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  after  a  fair  hearing  the  findings  of  the 
Board  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  If  any 
due  process  rights  cure  violated,  the  Board 
wUl  have  the  power  to  enforce  disciplinary 
action. 

The  employees  can  ask  for  no  less;  any 
grievance  procedure  worthy  of  the  respect  ot 
the  potential  grlevanta  and  the  public  must 
be  based  on  such  rights.  Again,  I  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  merely  provides  the 
framework  of  a  procedure.  The  language 
needed  to  seoure  the  rights  may  be  detailed, 
but  the  real  details  of  the  process  are  left 
up  to  the  Department  and  the  employees.  I 
strongly  object  to  any  hint  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  no  business 
securing  these  rights  for  American  citizens. 
It  la  not  only  our  business;  It  Is  our  duty. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  has  demon- 


strated repeatedly  that  as  a  "special"  agen- 
cy. It  has  not  had  sufficient  experience  with 
day-to-day  grievance  problems  and  with 
vigorous  Internal  disagreement  to  draw  up  Its 
own  workable  and  balanced  grievance  pro- 
cedure. I'm  sure  you  will  agree  that  the 
Congress  has  had  sufficient  experience  to  se- 
cure protections  for  both  sides. 

SXCTION-BY-SICTION   ANALYSIS 

Now,  if  I  may  I  will  begin  a  Saction-by- 
Sectlon  analysis  of  the  compromise  bill,  with 
comparisons  to  the  Interim  Grievance  Proce- 
diire. 

See.  691 — Statement  of  Purpose 

This  section  states  that  the  bill  la  designed 
to  provide  to  grlevants  and  their  survivors  a 
grievance  procedure  guaranteeing  "the  full- 
est measure  of  due  process,  and  to  provide 
for  the  just  consideration  and  resolution  of 
grievances."  This  basic  statement  of  purpose 
underlies  the  whole  bill.  It  is  this  standard 
against  which  all  regulations  and  actions 
must  be  measured  because  all  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  must  conform  with 
this  basic  purpose. 

Sec.  692 — Regulations  of  the  Secretary 

Section  602  guarantees  certain  basic  rights 
to  every  grlevant  and  gives  to  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  implement  the  grievance 
resolution  scheme  which  this  bill  establishes. 
The  original  bUl  made  no  provision  for 
regulations  or  adjustments  by  the  Secretary 
because  of  the  thought  that  the  Department 
would  drastically  curtail  employee  rights. 
Persistent  comments  from  employee  groups 
Indicated  that  the  grievant's  rights  of  due 
process  had  been  so  narrowly  defined  under 
PAM  1820  and  the  Interim  Grievance  Proce- 
dure that  they  were  seriously  compromised. 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  more  obvious 
right — the  right  to  a  heartng.  Under  the 
old  State  Department  regulations  (which 
supposedly  guaranteed  the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing), a  grievance  first  had  to  be  handled 
administratively;  If  administrative  channels 
did  not  produce  satisfaction,  the  employee 
could  elect  to  have  a  hearing  before  a  three- 
member  committee  which  the  director  of 
personnel  was  required  to  appoint  within  five 
days  of  the  employee's  request.  However.  In 
the  three  hearings  which  were  actually  held — 
although  there  were  hundreds  of  reqtiests — 
appointment  of  the  hearing  board  was  de- 
layed for  over  a  year,  despite  proper  requests 
by  the  employees.  In  two  cases.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  use  court  action  to  compel  the  State 
Department  to  establish  one  of  these  hearing 
boards.  Under  the  Interim  Grievance  Proce- 
dure, more  burdensome  qualifications  are 
placed  upon  the  grievant's  right  to  a  hearing, 
such  as  an  extensive  and  time-consuming 
Informal  consideration  of  the  complaint,  and 
consideration  by  the  Board  of  Its  jxirtsdlc- 
tlon  In  the  case.  Even  IX  the  Board  accepts 
the  case,  It  may  decide  to  conduct  its  in- 
vestigation as  a  series  of  group  meetings  or 
personal  Interviews.  A  hearing  Is  held  only 
if  the  grievance  is  a  "major"  one,  as  defined 
by  the  Board.  These  examples  only  serve  to 
demonstrate  that  narrow  definitions  have 
often  served  as  real  or  potential  loopholes 
for  the  Department.  Every  precaution  must 
accompany  a  decision  to  give  the  Department 
power  to  change  regulations  or  definitions 
and  to  open  its  own  loopholes. 

However.  I  do  believe  the  Department 
should  be  able  to  adapt  the  grievance  mech- 
anism to  changing  circumstances,  and  to 
promulgate  implementing  regulations,  within 
broad  outlines  established  by  legislation.  The 
original  bill  would  have  put  into  statutory 
form  all  aspects  of  the  proceedings.  As  I 
mentioned.  Senator  Cooper  and  I  have 
attempted  to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
hamstringing  the  Secretary,  to  give  him  the 
discretion  to  make  his  own  decisions.  We 
deleted  from  the  bill  all  but  those  basic 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  a  hearing,  repre- 
sentation, cross-examination,  etc.,  which 
guarantee  due  process.  The  Department  and 
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employee  represenUtlves  are  expected  to  add 
neeesaary  dstalU  of  procedure  to  the  basic 
structure  or  guarantees  in  the  legislation. 

TO  resolve  the  dUemma  of  how  much 
•amendment"  power  to  glTS  the  Secrstary, 
this  section  authortees  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  and  revise  regulations  only  U 
they  are  completely  consistent  with  the 
statement  of  purpose  and  with  the  statu- 
tory guarantees  of  due  process  in  the  bill. 
The  Secretary  Is  given  wide  discretion;  pro- 
tection of  due  process  Is  afforded  by  putting 
into  statutory  form  orUy  those  guarantees 
which  are  absolutely  vital  rather  than  by  leg- 
islating In  excessive  detail. 

Sec.  692(1) — Informal  procedure*  and 

definitions 
Section  692(1)  provides  a  short  "Informal" 
procedure  and  establishes  definitions  for  the 
legislation.  The  original  bill  required  a  hear- 
ing to  be  held  whenever  a  complaint  was 
filed;  the  goal  was  an  Indestructible  right  to  a 
hearing.  The  Department  has  argued  that  a 
hearing  would  be  time-consuming  in  cases 
which  are  resolvable  and  that  each  party 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  correct  past 
mistakes  before  the  problem  Is  resolved 
formally.  Although  some  groups  were  ada- 
mently  opposed  to  informal  procediires  be- 
cause of  the  Department's  past  record  of 
undue  delay  and  informal  pressures  on  the 
employee  to  drop  the  complaint,  Senator 
Cooper  and  I  did  agree  to  a  floor  amendment 
during  the  Senate  debate  providing  for  a  80- 
day  informal  procedure.  This  procedure 
should  be  fiuther  refined  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
by  the  Department  and  employee  representa- 
tives. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  foreign  service  la 
designed  to  be  an  outstanding  group  of  peo- 
ple with  high  esprit  de  corps,  many  ordinary 
complaints  should  be  able  to  be  resolved  dur- 
ing informal  negotlaUons.  But  In  any  case 
presenting   difficult   obstacles,   the   grlevant 
must  be  given  the  absolute  right  to  present 
hlB  grievance  to  the  Board  for  Impartial  con- 
slderaUon.  Thus  the  definition  of  grievance  Is 
purposely  broad,  but  the  Board  may  establish 
a   working   definition   of   remediable   griev- 
ances over  time  through  precedent.  Unrea- 
sonable   grievances   wlU   certainly   be   filed, 
but  their  rejection  wUl   discourage  others. 
The   Department   has   argued   that   such   a 
broad  definition  wUl  lead  to  a  flood  of  filings, 
but  the  American  Foreign  Service  Association 
has  rightly  pointed  out  that  only  3%  of  the 
service  filed  grievances  when  invited  to  do 
so  under  the  retroactive  provisions  of  the 
IGP.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  point  out 
that  Chairman  Slmkln  of  the  IGP  endorsed 
the  definition  of  grievance  under  my  orig- 
inal bill  which  Is  comparable  in  acope  to  the 
present  definition. 

Sec.  692(2) — Board  and  its  duties 
Section  602(2)  establishes  the  board  and 
guarantees  Its  independence.  Since  the  com- 
promise bUl  gives  wide  discretion  to  the 
board  In  matters  of  central  concern  to  the 
grlevant.  there  must  be  no  question  of  Its 
Impartiality  and  Independence.  Under  S. 
3722,  the  board  consists  of  3  permanent 
members,  none  of  whom  are  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  State,  AID.  or  U8IA.  One  is  chosen 
by  the  Secretary,  one  by  the  employee  orga- 
nization, and  the  third  by  the  first  two  from 
a  roster  of  12  agreed  to  by  the  Department 
and  employee  organization.  It  should  be 
noted  that  whUe  the  original  bUl  required  a 
new  board  for  each  hearing,  the  compromise 
bill  provides  a  permanent  board  which  can 
gain  experience  with  time. 

Chairman  Slmkln  has  proposed  a  nine- 
member  board  with  fiexlble  3-member  panels 
as  an  alternative.  His  declared  objectives  are 
certainly  appropriate,  but  I  would  insist  that 
even  after  rotations  and  choice  of  alternates, 
each  3-member  voting  panel  be  composed  of 
one  member  chosen  by  the  Secretary,  one  by 
an  employee  representative,  and  the  thlird 


by  the  first  two.  Thus,  nslther  slds  would 
have  a  clear  choice  of  more  than  one  of  the 
thrwe  members.  Obviously,  this  balance  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  composition  of  the 
Interim  Boanl,  all  of  whose  members  were 
designated    by    the    Secretary    after    a    per- 
functory consultation  with  employee  groups. 
The  rest  of  this  section  693    (2)    Is  self- 
explanatory,    requiring    only    two    remarks. 
First,  reguUtlons  adc^ted  by  the  Board  must 
be  "In  accordance  with  this  part".  This  lan- 
guage provides  a  standard  against  which  ob- 
jecUons  to  the  Board's  governing  regulaUons 
may   b«  heard.  Second,  the  records  of   the 
Board  must  be  separate  from  all  other  De- 
partment records.  Promotion  panels  or  any 
personnel   officers   must    not    be   given   free 
access  to  the  records  of  grievances  filed. 
See.  692(3) — Time  limits 
Section  692  (3)   provides  a  time  limit  for 
the  Initial  filing  of  a  grievance.  The  section 
parallels  the  IGP  except  that  employees  are 
given  slightly  more  time  to  consider  whether 
they  wish  to  fUe  grievances,  8.  3722.  unlike 
S.  2660,  places  a  time  limit  on  the  filing  of 
current  grievances  because  of  the  Depart- 
ment's concern  about  locating  past  records. 
Sec.  692   (<) — Conduct  of  hearing 
Section  629  (4)  provides  a  basic  framework 
of  due  process  for  a  hearing.  Provisions  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  a  hearing  are  no  more 
laborious   than   the   regulations   under   the 
IGP;  they  simply  secure  the  rights  of  grlev- 
ants  more  tightly.   There   Is   nothing   more 
basic  to  due  process  under  our  system  of  laws 
than  a  fah-  hearing.  This  Is  especially  true  In 
a  two-stsp  procedure  such  as  thU  with  only 
one  chance  for  a  "day  in  court."  That  one 
chanoe  must  assure  the   grlevant  that  his 
problem  has  received  the  fullest  attention.  As 
comparison,  under  the  ClvU  Service  regula- 
tions, an  employee  virlth  a  serious  complaint 
Is  not  only  afforded  a  hearing  before  an  ex- 
aminer, but  is  aUowed  two  separate  appeals 
outside  the  agency.  A  hearing  Is  also  neces- 
sary because  in  the  past  alternatives  to  a 
hearing — such  as  a  combination  of  Investiga- 
tion and  hearing — have  allowed  either  side  to 
present  the  Board  information  without  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  rebuttal  by  the  other 
side.  For  Instance,  under  the  IGP  (Interim 
Grievance    Procedure) ,    one    grlevant    dis- 
covered reference  to  a  damaging  Inspector's 
report  only  upon  receipt  of  the  Boiuxl's  final 
decision.  He  was  unaware  of  the  inspector's 
report  during  the  course  of  the  hearing  al- 
though two  members  of  the  Board  had  In- 
terviewed the  Inspector  during  the  course  of 
their  InvestlgaUons.  In  other  cases  under  the 
old  regulations,  the  Board  or  personnel  offi- 
cers have  been  charged  with  examining  non- 
security  documents  withheld  from  the  grlev- 
ant and  of  Informally  contacting  the  very 
supervisors  charged  by  the  grlevant.  A  hear- 
ing    would     preclude     these     investigative 
abuses. 

To  continue  the  summary  of  this  subsec- 
tion: the  grlevant  and  his  representatives  are 
entitled  to  be  present  at  the  hearing.  I.e., 
the  hearing  shall  not  proceed  without  their 
knowledge.  Testimony  Is  given  by  oath  to 
ensure  its  reallablllty.  The  IGP.  the  original 
bill,  and  the  compromise  provide  for  cross- 
examination  of  any  witness;  the  compromise 
stipulates  In  addition  that  such  interroga- 
tory must  be  relevant. 

Provisions  for  calling  witnesses  do  vary 
from  bill  to  bUl.  The  lOP  does  not  permit  a 
grlevant  to  call  hostile  or  reluctant  wit- 
nesses such  as  a  superior  who  wrote  a  damag- 
ing report.  In  practice  the  Department  has 
even  faUed  to  supply  witnesses  requested  by 
the  IGP  Board.  S.  2660  permits  the  board 
to  T«quest  hostile  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
grlevant.  In  conformance  with  general  court 
practice.  If  the  witnesses  are  not  made  avail- 
able within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
facts  at  Issue  are  to  be  construed  in  favor  of 
the  grlevant.  8.  3722  ta  slnUlar  to  S.  2889 
except  that  the  grlevant  may  caU  witnesses 


himself.  In  deference  to  a  Departmental 
criticism.  8.  3722  permits  testimony  by  dep- 
osition since  many  vrttnesses  are  overseas. 
Finally.  8.  3722  unlike  8.  3889.  does  not  re- 
quire a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  be  furnished 
without  charge  to  the  employee  because  of 
the  expense.  Of  course  the  employee  may 
order  his  own  copy  or  have  aoceas  to  the  file 
copy  of  the  transcript  which  is  required  by 
the  bill,  as  record  for  an  appeal. 

Sec.  692(5) — Freedom  from  restraint; 

Right  to  Counsel 
Section  802(6)  grants  to  each  grlevant  the 
right   to   be   represented   by   counsel   at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding.  Both  grlevants  and 
witnesses  are  to  be  froa  from  departmental 
coercion    and    are    entitled    to    reasonable 
periods  or  administrative  leave  In  which  to 
testify.  This  subsection,  too.  basically  paral- 
lels, while  expanding,  the  IGP.  First,  a  grlev- 
ant Is  entitled  to  counsel  at  every  stage  of  the 
proceedings  under  8.  3722,  but  only  "In  pre- 
senting  a  grievance"   under  the  lOP.  Since 
liLformal  procedures  and  prehearing  confer- 
ences can   often   be  complicated,   grlevants 
must  be  entitled  to  counsel  at  these  stages. 
Second,     participants    In    the    hearing    are 
granted  "reasonable"  periods  of  leave  or  free 
time  under  8.  3722  and  the  lOP  but  the  IGP 
specifically  requires  a  determination  by  the 
IGP  Board  that  each  participant  e  presence 
Is  necessary.   Such   determination  could   in- 
fringe the  grievant's  right  to  call  hostile  wit- 
nesses. Both  8.  3722  and  the  IGP  guaranatee 
freedom  from  restraint  or  reprisal;  grlevants 
have  frequently  complained  of  such  prob- 
lems. 


Sec.  692(6) — Board's  Aeren  to  Documents 
Section   802(6)    speclfles   that   the   board 
shall  have  access  to  all  relevant  documents. 
Although  some  limits  on  the  grievant's  ac- 
cess to  documents  are  necessary,  the  board 
must  have  complete  access  to  relevant  docu- 
ments or  Its  decisions  will  not  be  based  on  a 
wholly  Informed  perspective.  8.  3723  provides 
for    appropriate    security    measures    during 
such  review,  and  requires  notification   of  a 
rating  officer  if  his  reports  are  being  exam- 
ined. IGP  regulations  place  no  explicit  limits 
on  the  board's  aoceas  to  documents,  but  fall 
to  ensure  such  access.  Under  one  recent  case 
the  Department  refused  to  provide  the  IGP 
board    with    security    and    security-related 
files,  and  failed  to  respond  to  the  Board's 
request   for   other   files.   Since    the   Depart- 
ment's standard   definition   of  security   and 
privileged  matter  Lb  broad,  this  practice  im- 
poees  a  severe  restriction  on  the  IGP  board. 
Since  the  Department  has  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge^ rather  than  refused,  to  honor  requests 
for  documents  or  witnesses,  the  lOP  board 
cannot  invoke  its  existing  authority  to  in- 
terpret a   refusal   as   an   admission   of   the 
truth  of  the  grievant's  allegation. 
Sec.  692(7) — Grievant's  Access  to  Documents 

Section  602(7)  gives  a  much  more  limited 
right  of  access  to  documentsto  the  grlevant. 
The  debate  over  what  acces^^o  documents 
a  grlevant  should  have  has  continued 
throughout  consideration  of  the  bills.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  grlevant  must  have 
access  to  all  relevant  records  other  than 
security  records  or  personnel  or  security 
records  of  another  officer.  To  avoid  any  po- 
tential for  abuse,  S.  3722  requires  as  a  pre- 
condition to  aoceas.  a  determination  by  the 
board  that  the  document  is  both  relevant 
and  material. 

The  wisdom  of  adopting  such  a  position 
Is  buttressed  by  reference  to  the  1084  Act 
to  Reorganize  the  Foreign  Service.  The  legis- 
lation states.  "Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  In  the  Interest 
of  efficient  personnel  administration  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  an  efficiency  record* 


•Records  considered  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral to  be  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  an 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  an  offloer 
or  employee. 
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ab*U.  upon  writt«n  request.  b«  divulged  to 
the  officer  or  employee  to  whom  such  record 
relatee.  "  Yet.  deeplte  this  cleAr  statutory 
roaudate,  even  today  foreign  service  officers 
do  not  have  access  to  most  oX  the  13-14  Qles 
which  pertain  to  their  own  performance 
careers. 

Provisions  of  the  lOP  are  partlcufftrly  in- 
adequate on  this  point  and  demonst^te  the 
lengths  to  which  Department  officials  are 
prepared  to  go  to  p>rev8nt  access  to  docu- 
ments. Not  only  must  grlevants  Justify  to 
the  lOP  board  the  relevance  of  official  rec- 
ords I  most  of  which  employees  have  never 
seen  i .  but  they  are  responsible  without 
assistance  for  procuring  all  non-offlclal  evi- 
dence— much  of  which  Is  contained  in  the 
■privileged"  non-offlclal  flies.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure ts  badly  skewed  against  adequate 
defense  work  by  the  employees. 

Sec.  692^8) — Security  Clearance 

Section  693(8)  requires  the  Department  to 
expedite  secxirity  clearances  if  necessary  to 
.-issure  a  fair  hearing.  Obviously,  a  lack  of 
security  clearancea  can  be  as  efTectlve  a  bar 
to  a  fair  hearing  as  a  rule  precluding  access 
'o  dociunents.  There  Is  no  corresponding  sec- 
tion under  the  IQP. 

Sec  692(9)  — Rules  of  Evidence 

As  Is  true  of  most  administrative  proceed- 
ings, the  Board  may  consider  any  evidence  It 
considers  relevant  and  which  Is  made  part 
of  the  record. 

Sec.  962 {10) — Sxispension  of  Departmental 
Action 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to 
permit  the  Board,  at  Its  discretion,  to  sus- 
pend Departmental  action  which  may  ad- 
versely affect  a  grievance.  For  Instance,  since 
selection  out  of  a  difficult  assignment  could 
be  detrimental  to  a  grlevant  whose  health  is 
poor,  the  Board  may  decide  to  delay  action 
for  a  few  months.  Like  a  court,  It  has  the 
power  to  maintain  the  status  quo  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Department  Is  concerned  that  every 
employee  who  dislikes  a  particular  assign- 
ment will  file  a  grievance  in  hopes  of  delaying 
his  date  of  departure.  I  simply  do  not  believe 
the  Board  would  Invite  a  flood  of  g^rievancee 
by  establishing  the  precedent  of  automatic 
or  frequent  suspension  of  Departmental  ac- 
tion. S.  3722  only  allows  such  a  delay;  It  does 
not  mandate  It. 

Chairman  Slmkln  has  argued  that  suspen- 
sion could  be  viewed  as  prejudging  the  case. 
Notiiing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  All 
our  courts  at  times  find  it  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  stattis  quo,  usually  with  an  in- 
junction, during  the  pendency  of  a  legal 
proceeding.  3uch  action  Is  by  no  means  a 
judgment  on  the  merits,  but  is  only  a  neces- 


sary tool,  needed  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
parties  until  the  resolution  of  the  legal  and 
factual  questions  presented. 

Sec.  692  (11)  — Rulings  by  the  Board 

Section  892  (11)  gives  the  board  power  to 
order  final  relief  unless  that  relief  pertains 
to  promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  but.  In 
which  casj  the  Secretary  can  reverse  the 
board's  recommendation  if  he  believes  the 
foreign  pwlicy  or  security  of  the  0.8.  would 
be  adversely  sOTected.  Althotigh  the  question 
of  the  board's  power  to  grant  relief  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  debate,  I  do  not 
believe  that  S.  3722  Is  significantly  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  Secretary  than  the  lOP.  Both 
allow  the  board  to  make  final  decisions  in 
cases  requiring  normal  redress.  In  thoee  cases 
requiring  redress  related  to  promotion  or 
assignment  ( plus  selection  out  uioder  S.  3722 
and  disciplinary  action  under  IGP ) ,  both  S. 
3722  and  the  IGP  authorize  a  reconrunenda- 
tion  by  the  board  which  Is  subject  to  review 
and  final,  written  decision  by  the  Secretary. 
The  basic  difference  is  that  under  S.  3722,  the 
Secretary  must  review  the  case  himself  and 
reject  the  recommendation  only  If  the  foreign 
policy  or  security  of  the  U.S.  would  be  ad- 
versely affected.  Under  the  IGP,  the  Sec- 
retary can  reject  a  recommendation  for  ab- 
solutely any  reason,  no  matter  what  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  controversy. 

Of  course  these  distinctions  stem  from  dif- 
ferences In  philosophy  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches. The  IGP  board  Is  a  theoretically 
impartial,  in-house  body  which  Is  clearly  and 
explicitly  under  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Under  8.  3722  the  board  Is  specifically 
outside  the  Department's  jjersonnel  system 
and  is  given  Independent  stature  and  author- 
ity. To  adopt  the  IQP  approach  and  give  the 
Secretary  authority  to  reject  the  decisions 
of  an  Independent  board  for  any  reason  would 
make  a  farce  of  neutral  grievance  adjudica- 
tion. The  result  soon  would  be  a  lack  of 
confidence  In  tbe  poeeibiUty  of  fair  redress 
from  the  system,  regardless  of  how  fair  the 
hearing  was.  Therefore,  I  believe  It  is  essen- 
tial to  allow  the  board  to  order  fair,  reason- 
able redress.  The  Secretary  still  has  the  power 
to  overrole  but  only  for  legitimate  reasons 
which  relate  to  valid  concerns  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  692  (12) — Records 

Section  692  (12)  provides  that  no  notation 
of  a  grievance  filing  or  adverse  decision  shall 
be  entered  Into  any  Department  records  other 
than  the  Board's  own  records,  because  of  the 
fear  of  discrimination  against  those  who  file 
grievances.  Necessary  corrections  of  personnel 
flJes  shall  be  made  according  to  the  board's 
findings  but  the  Department  shall  not  main- 
tain a  tally  sheet  of  filed  grievances.  The  IGP 
exdvides  notations  of  an  employee's  partlcl- 


p*Uon  la  a  grievance  only  from  bis  p*nonnel 
file. 

Sec.  692  il3) — Reconsideration 

I  believe  this  subeection  is  not  controver- 
sial; it  specifies  that  a  dlBapp>olnted  grlevant 
can  obtain  reconsideration  only  upon  pre- 
senting newly  discovered  relevant  evidence, 
fijoA  then  only  upon  approval  of  the  Board. 
See.  692  {14) — Enforcement 

Effective  enforcement  of  the  board's  rules 
and  of  the  guarantees  contained  In  this  bill 
Is  essential.  This  subs3ctlon  authorizes  the 
bocu'd  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  appro- 
priate dlsclpUr^ary  action  for  any  person  who 
contravenes  any  of  the  rights,  remedies,  or 
procedures  guaranteed  by  the  bill. 

Although  the  Secretary  can  reject  such 
lofcrmal  recommendations,  one  whose  rights 
have  been  violated  is  then  entitled  to  file  a 
formal  grievance,  alleging  deprivation  of  due 
process. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  complaints  by  griev- 
ants  of  reprisals  have  been  frequent.  Retalia- 
tion, coercion  and  interference  have  been 
alleged  present  in  at  least  20  ftercent  of  the 
65-70  grievances  handled  bv  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  Local 
1534,  during  1971.  Although  IGP  regulations 
state  that  "each  employee  has  freedom  to 
seek  adjudication  of  a  grievance  without  fear 
of  lnterfer;nce,  coercion  or  reprisal,"  during 
one  hearing  the  Director  of  Personnel's  repre- 
sentative objected  to  any  consideration  of 
reprisals  or  due  process  failures  as  beyond 
matters  appropriately  subject  to  the  griev- 
ance procedure. 

An  additional  abuse  requiring  effective  en- 
forcement l3  the  failure  to  provide  wit- 
nesses. Under  the  IGP,  which  admittedly 
dees  not  allow  a  grlevant  to  call  hostile  wit- 
nesses, the  Department  refused  to  make  em- 
ployees available  for  testimony  despite  strong 
wTltten  requests  from  the  Board  to  the 
Etepartment. 

In  view  of  this  past  record  of  Departmental 
violation,  the  possibility  under  the  IQP  of 
summary  and  final  rejection  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  the  board's  recomm?ndatlon 
with  regard  to  disciplinary  action  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

Sec.  693 — Previous  filing  of  grievance 

Because  of  the  broad  definition  of  griev- 
ance, some  cases  also  may  be  eligible  for  a 
hearing  uiider  other  procedures  such  as  the 
adverse  action  machinery  or  Equal  Employ- 
ment regulations.  In  that  case,  the  employee 
must  choose  his  forum;  he  may  not  use  first 
one  then  the  other  procedure. 

Sec.  694 — Judicial  review 

Section  694  allows  for  Judicial  review  of 
these  agency  actions  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act.  as  most  agency  actions 
are  now  reviewable. 


Comparative  of  Foreign  Servlc«  arlevanoea  BUI 
Amending  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946— Sec.  109 
S.  3722  8. 2659 

Title  VI  of  Foreign  Service  Act   (22  Ufl.C.  Same  as  8.  3722. 

981)    ts  amended  by  adding  at  the  end: 
"Part  J — Foreign  Service  Orlevancee. 


IGP 
No  such  section:  IGP  is  not  a  statute. 


8.3732 

The  purpose  of  Part  J  is  to  insure  the 
fullest  measure  of  due  process  and  the  Just 
resolution  of  grievances  of  Foreign  Service 
Officers.  emplo>-ee8  and  stirvlvors. 


Statement  of  Purpose — 8«c. 
S. 2659 
No  statement  of  purpose. 


691 


IGP 

The  purpose  Is  to  establish  uiUform 
policies  and  procedures  to  consider  and  de- 
cide on  grievances  of  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers and  employees.  There  Is  no  mentloa  of 
survivors. 


8.3723 

The  Secretary  is  allowed  to  promulgate 
and  revise  regulations  consistent  with  the 
statement  of  piirpoae.  These  regulations  may 
not  alter  or  eunend  the  statutory  provisions 
for  due  process.  '-'i         "' 


Promulgation  and  Revision  of  Regulations — Sec.  692 

8. 2869  IGP 

No  provision  for  Secretary  promulgating  or         No  such  f<»7nal  provision;  Dept.  may  alter 
revising  regulations.  at  will. 
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8.  3722 

Informal  procedures  In  accorflafice  with 
the  purposes  of  this  part  shaU  be  established 
bv  an-eement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
exclusive  representative.  If  the  grievance  is 
not  resolved  within  60  days,  the  grlevant 
shall  be  entitled  to  file  a  grievance  with  the 

Board.  .  _ 

Any  officer  or  employee  or  previous  officer 
or  employee,  (who  Is  a  U.S.  citizen),  or  his 
survivor  may  file  a  grievance.  A  grievance  is 
any  complaint  against  any  claim  of  Injustice 
or  unfair  treatment  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee- Definition  includes,  but  is  not  limited 

i.  actions  leading  to  deprivation  of  due 
process 

3.  actions  related  to  promotion  of  selec- 
tion out 

3.  the  contenU  of  any  efficiency  report  or 
security  records 

4.  actions  In  the  nature  of  adverse  person- 
nel actions  and 

5.  separation  for  cause. 

S.  3722 

1.  The  board  Is  composed  of  Independent, 
distinguished,  VS.  citizens,  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  State,  USIA,  or  AID. 
The  board  coaalsts  of  3  members,  one  of 
whom  is  appointed  by  the  Sec.  of  State,  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  employee  rep- 
resentative, and  one  who  is  appointed  by  the 
other  2  members  from  a  roster  of  12  Inde- 
pendent citizens  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  employee  representative.  The  Board 
elects  a  chairman  for  a  two-year  term. 

2.  Members  shall  serve  2-year  terms  and 
receive  compensation  at  the  per-dlem  rate 
paid  an  Individual  at  GS-18. 

3.  Tl  e  Board  may  obtain  facilities  and  sup- 
pUes.  and  appoint  aad  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  of  the  Board 
as  it  deems  ueceasary.  Officers  and  employees 
so  appointed  are  responsible  solely  to  the 
Board.  The  Bocurd,  in  accordance  with  this 
part,  may  adopt  regulations  governing  Its 
organization  and  proceedings. 

4.  The  records  of  the  Board  are  maintained 
by  the  Board  and  are  separate  from  all  other 
Department  records. 

5.  Provisions  are  made  to  deal  with  addi- 
tional panels. 

S.  3722 

1.  Present  Grievances:  The  grlevant  has  6 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Injustice 
to  file  a  grievance. 

2.  Retroactive  Grievances :  If  the  grievance 
arose  prior  to  the  date  on  which  regulations 
are  first  promulgated,  the  grlevant  mtist  then 
file  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Excluded  from  the  computation  of  any 
such  period  is  any  time  during  which  the 
grlevant  could  not  have  reasonably  discovered 
the  grounds  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
grievance. 

S.  3722 

1.  The  board  conducts  a  hearing  In  any 
case  filed  with  it.  The  hearing  is  open  unless 
the  board  determines  otherwise. 

2.  The  grlevant  and  his  representatives 
are  entitled  to   be  present  at  the   hearing. 

3.  Testimony  at  a  hearing  is  given  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  which  any  board  memt>er  will 
have  the  authority  to  administer. 

4.  Each  party  Is  entitled  to  examine  and 
cross-examme  witnesses  and  serve  Interrog- 
atories upon  another  party  and  have  them 
answered,  unless  the  board  finds  such  inter- 
rogatory irrelevant  or  Immaterial. 

5.  Upon  request  of  the  board  of  grlevant. 
the  Dep't.  must  pron^tly  make  available  at 
the  hearing  or  by  deposition  any  witness 
under  the  control,  supervision,  or  responsi- 
bility of  the  Dep't.  If  the  witness  is  not 
made  available  in  person  or  by  deposition 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  deter- 


INTORMAL   PaOCEDnHKB   AND   DIFHTTnOKS BBC.    S»S 

S.  2669 
Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who 
Is  a  U.S.  citizen  may  file  a  grievance  which 
must  be  In  writing.  Defines  grievance  and 
appeal  as  any  complaint  against  any  Injus- 
tice, unfair  treatment  of  an  employee  or 
aspect  of  his  work  situation.  Definitions  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to: 

1.  actions  leading  to  deprivation  of  due 
process 

2.  actions  relatted  to  promotion  or  selection 
out 

3.  the  contents  of  any  efficiency  report 

4.  actions  In  the  nature  of  adverse  person- 
nel action  and 

5.  separation  for  cause. 

Grievance  does  not  mclude  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  or  the  general  management  of 
the  State  Dep't.  unless  It  affects  a  right  ac- 
corded an  employee.  There  Is  no  specific  men- 
tion of  security  records. 


(1) 


IGP 


A  grlevant  may  file  a  formal  grievance  only 
after  Informal  discussions  have  failed  A 
formal  grievance  must  follow  a  complicated 
outline:  it  must  be  in  writing;  it  must  Iden- 
tify and  clarify  the  basis  of  the  grievance;  it 
must  specify  the  personal  relief  requested; 
and  It  must  contam  all  the  correspondence 
made  and  received  under  the  Informal  pro- 
cedures. A  grievance  U  defined  as  any  mat- 
ter of  concern  or  diasatisfaction  to  an  em- 
ployee which  is  subject  to  control  by  his 
employing  agency.  Matters  specifically  ex- 
cluded are  personnel  asalgnments,  nonaeiec- 
tlon  for  promotion  or  selection  for  Involun- 
tary retirement,  and  others.  There  Is  no  men- 
tion of  security  records  or  actions  related  to 
adverse  [>ersonnel  actions.  It  does  not  state 
that  a  suri'ivor  of  a  Foreign  Servlxje  Offlow 
may  file  a  grievance.  ,. 


BOARD  AKD  rra  duties — Bitz.  sea  (a) 
S.  2659 

1.  The  board  consists  of  3  members,  ore  of 
whom  Is  designated  by  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  and  is  desig- 
nated the  chairman,  one  of  whom  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dep't.,  and  one  of  whom  is 
appointed  by  the  grlevant. 

2.  All  members  serve  for  2-year  terms  ex- 
cept the  member  appointed  by  the  grlevant 
who  serves  untU  the  grievant's  complaint  is 
disposed.  Members  of  the  board  are  reim- 
bursed by  the  Dep't.  for  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses. 

3.  The  chairman  obtains  the  facilities,  sup- 
plies, and  employees  (fixes  their  compensa- 
tion) of  the  board.  The  chairman  also  as- 
signs the  business  of  the  board  to  the  em- 
ployees. Expenses  of  the  board  are  paid  out 
of  funds  appropriated  to  the  State  Dep't. 

4.  Records  of  t^e  board  are  maintained  by 
the  board  and  are  separate  from  Dep't.  rec- 
ords. 

There  Is  no  provision  for  additional  mem- 
bers or  panels.  There  is  a  specific  provision 
for  disqualifications  and  for  filling  vacancies 
on  the  board. 


TUB    UMITS BEC.  698(3) 

S.  2669 

1.  Present  Grievances:  There  Is  no  time 
limit  on  filing  of  grievances  which  occur  after 
enactment  of  this  act. 

2.  Retroactive  Grievances:  The  board  shall 
receive  and  Investigate  for  1  year  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  act  only 
grievances  (or  appeals)  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  who  has  departed  the  Service  prior  to 
the  effecUve  date  of  this  act. 


IGP 

1.  The  nine-member  board  is  compored  of: 

(a)  Two  foreign  Service  en^jloyees  or  offi- 
cers, each  from  the  Dep'ts.  of  State,  USIA 
and  AID.  These  members  are  selected  by  the 
respective  agency  directors  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  participating  organizations 

(b)  A  chairman  which  Is  appointed  by  the 
Sec,  of  State  from  a  list  approved  by  agency 
directors  and  participating  organizations. 

(c)  Two  public  members  who  are  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  from  a  list  furnished 
by  the  Sec.  and  approved  by  the  agency  di- 
rectors and  participating  organizations. 

2.  Assignments  to  the  board  are  for  the 
duration  of  the  IQP.  No  compensation  Ls 
specified. 

3.  The  Sec.  provides  staff  support  to  the 
board  as  necessary. 

4.  The  records  of  the  board  are  maintained 
by  the  board.  Does  not  state  that  the  records 
are  separate  from  Dep't.  records. 

5.  No  provision  for  additional  board  mem- 
bers. 


lOP 

1.  Present  Grievances:  Grievances  which 
occur  after  regulations  are  promulgated  must 
be  filed  within  30  days  of  occurrence  or  the 
date  the  employee  became  aware  of  the  oc- 
cxirrence. 

2.  Retroactive  Grievances:  A  grievance 
which  occurred  prior  to  promulgation  of  IGP 
regulations  must  be  filed  within  60  days  after 
promulgation  of  these  regulations  or  dis- 
covery of  the  act  or  occurrence  giving  rise  to 
a  grievance,  whichever  Is  later. 


CONBUCT    or    HKAKINO SEC.    698  («) 

S.  2659 

1.  The  board  must  hold  a  hearing  If  an 
employee  requests  one  within  30  days  after 
filing  the  grievance  or  within  30  days  of  the 
board's  notice  that  the  record  failed  to 
sustain  the  complaint. 

2.  The  hearings  are  open  unleae  the  grlev- 
ant requests  otherwise.  The  employee  and/or 
his  representative  may  be  present  at  the 
hearing. 

3.  Testimony  at  the  hearing  must  be  given 
under  oath  or  affirmation  which  the  chair- 
man shall  have  authority  to  admlnlater. 

4.  Each  party  has  the  right  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

5.  The  board  may  request  the  Dep't.  to 
make  an  employee  available  and  If  In  the 
board's  Judgment,  compliance  with  Its  re- 
quest is  essential  to  a  full  and  fair  hearing, 
the  Dep't.  must  comply  with  the  request 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  deter- 


1.  If  the  grievance  is  not  adjudicated 
through  the  informal  procedures,  the  board 
may  hold  a  heartng  If  in  Its  discretion  It 
thinks  the  hearing  Is  necessary.  The  board 
conducts  a  heartng  In  any  case  where  It 
determines  the  grievance  to  be  a  major  one. 

2.  The  hearing  Is  not  open  to  the  public 
or  press.  The  grlevant  and/or  hte  repre- 
sentative may  be  present  at  the  hearing  but 
the  hearing  may  proceed  without  them. 

3.  There  is  no  menUon  of  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation. 

4.  Witnesses  called  by  any  party,  including 
the  board,  shall  be  subject  to  crosa-examl- 
natlon  from  all  other  partlea. 

5.  The  grlevant  has  the  responsibility  to 
arrange  for  his  witnesses  to  appear  (griev- 
ant  cannot  call  hostile  witnesses).  On  re- 
quest of  the  board,  the  agency  must  make 
an  employee  available  when  it  is  admlnlstra- 
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CONDUCT  or  HKAKiNO — SCO.  693  (4) — Continued 


3    3723 — Continued 
mined  by  ^e  board,  the  facts  at  luue  sball 
be  construed  In  favor  of  the  gprlev&nt. 
8.  Hearings   are    transcribed    verbatim. 


3.  a«S8 — Continued 
mined  by  the  board,  or  else  the  facte  at  issue 
will  be  construed  In  favor  ot  the  employee. 
S.  A  verbatim  transcript  of  the  bearing  is 
provided  the  employee. 


S.   3733 


lOP — Continued 
tlvely  practicable  to  do  so.  If  it  is  Imprac- 
tical, the  agency  must  make  him  available 
for  testimony  by  deposition.  Refusal  of  a 
witness  to  testify  after  a  special  request  by 
the  board  may  be  deemed  by  the  board  to 
constitute  an  admission  of  the  grlevant's 
allegations  concerning  that  matter. 

The  Board  may  order  a  verbatim  transcript 
or  written  summary  of  the  hearing. 
Freedom  Prom  Restraint;   Bight  To  Counsel — See.  893(6) 

S.   2659  lOP 


Any  grlerant  or  witness  involved  in  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  board  Is  free  from  any 
restraint,  interference,  coercion,  discrimina- 
tion, or  reprisal.  The  grlevant  has  the  right 
to  a  representative  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  grlevant  and  his  representa- 
tives under  the  control,  supervision  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  Deip't.  are  granted 
reasonable  periods  of  leave  to  prepare  and 
present  the  grievance.  The  same  Is  true  for 
witnesses. 


S.   3722 

1.  The  board  has  access  to  any  doc\unent 
or  Information  considered  by  the  board  to  be 
relevant,  Inclxidlng  but  not  limited  to,  the 
personnel  and,  under  appropriate  security 
measuree,  security  records  of  such  officer  or 
employee,  and  of  any  rating  or  reviewing  of- 
ficer. 

3.  Any  such  document  or  Information  re- 
quested must  be  promptly  provided  by  the 
Dep  t. 

3.  A  rating  or  reviewing  officer  must  be  in- 
formed by  the  board  If  any  of  his  reporta 
are  being  examined. 

8.  3723 
The  Dep't.  must  pronptly  furnish  the 
grlevant  any  such  docTiment  or  Information 
(Other  than  any  security  record  or  the  per- 
sonnel or  security  records  of  any  other  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  government)  which 
the  grlevant  requests  to  substantiate  his 
grievance  and  which  the  board  determines 
is  relevant  to  the  proceeding. 

I 
3.  3722 

The  Department  must  expedite  any  secu- 
rity clearance  whenever  necessary  to  Insure 
a  fair  and  prompt  investigation  and  hearing. 


Same  as  S.  3723  except  there  Is  no  spteclflo 
statement  on  reaaonable  leave  for  witnesses 
to  testify. 


Board's  Access  To  Documents — Bee.  993(6) 
3.   26£9 
Same  as  3.  3732  except  there  Is  no  q>eciflc 
provision  for  seciirlty  records.   Dep't.  must 
provide  Information  within  S  working  days 
of  request. 


Same  as  3.  3722  except  It  does  not  specifi- 
cally give  the  grlevant  the  right  to  a  repre- 
sentative at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
Language  used  Is  "In  presenting  a  grievance" 
the  grlevant  has  a  right  to  representatives. 
Also,  time  granted  for  partldpatton  in  the 
hearing  requires  a  determination  by  the 
Board  that  his  or  her  presence  Is  necessary. 


lOP 

Board  may  secure  docmnentary  evidence 
during  an  Inquiry.  Refusal  by  an  agency  to 
comply  with  a  request  by  the  board  for  dis- 
closure of  a  record  may  be  construed  by 
the  board  In  favor  of  the  grlevant. 

No  explicit  definition  of  the  Board's  ac- 
cess to  documents. 


Orlevant's  Access  To  Documents — Sec.  692(7) 
3.  2659 
No  excuses  for  not  furnishing  documents: 
there  is  no  specific  exclusion  of  security  rec- 
ords; no  approval  Is  needed  from  the  board; 
and  a  15  day  time  limit  Is  Imposed  on  the 
State  Dep't.  for  fnmlshlng  information. 


Security  Clearance — Sec.  693(8) 

3.  3732 

Same  as  3.  3526  except  purpose  Is  to  allow 

any  member  of  the  bo«utl,  the  employee,  his 

counsel,  or  any  witnesses  to  have  access  to 

classified  material. 


IQP 
Access  to  personnel  it  security  records  la 
restricted:  Qrievant  and  representative  have 
access  to  records  as  are  deemed  necessary 
by  the  board.  Classified  and  privileged  mate- 
rial are  not  available  to  grlevant  without 
express  findings  of  the  board  that  such  dla- 
closiu-e  Is  necessary  to  achieve  justice  and  Is 
not  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest. 


IGP 

No  such  provision  because  security  mate- 
rial Is  not  available. 


3.  3526 
The  board  may  consider  any  relevant  evi- 
dence or   Information   coming   to  Its  atten- 
tion, and  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  proceeding. 


8.  3036 

If  the  board  determines  that  (A)  the 
Department  Is  considering  any  action  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  separation  or 
termination)  which  Is  related  to,  or  may 
affect,  a  grievance  pending  before  the  board, 
and  iB)  the  action  should  be  suspended,  the 
Department  shall  suspend  such  action  until 
the  board  has  ruled  upon  such  grievance. 

S.3723  ' 

1.  If  the  board  determines  that  the  griev- 
ance Is  meritorious  requiring  relief  that  does 
not  directly  relate  to  promotion,  assignment, 
or  selection  out,  then  Its  recommendations 
are  directed  to  the  Secretary  and  are  final 
and  binding  upon  all  parties. 


Rules  of  Evidence — Sec.  692(9) 
3.  3722 
Same  as  3.  3626  but  more  explicit:   The 
board  is  not  limited  to  court  rules  of  evi- 
dence;   cases  of  doubt  are  resolved  In  favor 
of  admissibility;  evidence  does  not  have  to 
be  formally  presented  to  the  board   (allows 
hearsay);  and  testimony  may  be  reoelved  In 
the  form  of  sworn  affidavits  or  In  the  form 
of  unsworn  statements. 
Suspension  of  Departmental  Action — Sec.  693(10) 
S.  3733 
Same  as  3.  3536 


IGP 
The  board  Is  not  limited  by  legal  rules  of 
evidence.  However,  It  must  maintain  reason- 
able bounds  of  competency,  relevancy,  and 
materiality  and  have  the  discretion  to  ex- 
clude any  testimony  or  other  evidence  which 
is  unduly  cumulative. 


lOP 


No  such  provision. 


Bullngs  By  the  Board — Sec.  693(11) 
S.3859 
1.  If  the   bocuxl  determines  that  a  com- 
plaint relating  to  a  grievance  Is  meritorious, 
then  It  directs  the  Secretary  to  grant  such 
relief  as  It  deems  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
3.  With  respect  to  complaints  of  adverse 


lOP 

1.  Following  an  Investigation  or  hearing 
the  board  must  make  written  findings,  de- 
cisions, and/or  recommendations. 

3.  In  deciding  grievances,  the  board  has 
the  authority  to  alter  an  employee's  person- 
nel record,  to  order  a  reversal  of  an  admin- 
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2.  If  the  board  determines  that  the  grlev- 
an«i  18  meritorious,  requiring  relief  that  di- 
rectly relates  to  promotion,  assignment,  or 
selection  out,  then  Its  recommendations  are 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and  are  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  reject  any  such  recommenda- 
tion only  If  he  determines  that  the  foreign 
policy  or  security  of  the  \JB.  will  be  adverse- 
ly affected.  Any  such  determination  must  be 
fully  documented  and  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  oopy  furnished  the  grlevant. 

3.  No  enumeration  of  possible  remedies. 

4.  After  review  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  board,  the  Secretary 
must  return  the  entire  record  of  the  case  to 
the  Board  for  its  retention. 

6.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dep't.  par- 
ticipating In  a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the 
Dep't.  can  prepare,  advise,  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate In,  any  review  or  determination  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  that  proceeding. 

6.  There  is  no  mention  of  minimum  de- 
cisionmaking vote  requirements. 

S.  3722 
The  board  has  the  authority  to  Insure  that 
no  copy  of  the  Secretary's  decision  to  reject 
a  board's  recommendation,  no  notation  of 
the  failure  of  the  board  to  find  for  the  grlev- 
ant, and  no  notation  that  a  proceeding  has 
been  held,  will  be  entered  In  the  employee's 
personnel  record  or  any  other  Dep't.  records, 
other  than  the  board's  records. 

S.  3722 
A  grlevant  whose  grievance  Is  found  not  to 
be  meritorious  can  obtskln  reconsideration 
only  upon  presenting  newly  discovered  rele- 
vent  evidence  and  then  only  upon  t^proval 
of  the  board. 

S.  3723 
The  board  must  promptly  notify  the  Secre- 
tary, with  recommendations  for  appropriate 
disciplinary  action,  of  any  contravention  by 
any  person  of  any  of  the  rights,  remedies  or 
procedures  contained  in  this  part  or  In  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  this  part. 

S.  3722 
An  employee  can  file  a  grievance  under  this 
part  only  if  he  has  not  formaUy  requested 
that  his  grievance  be  considered  under  pro- 
visions other  than  this  part. 

S.  3722 
Regulations  promulgated  or  revised,  and 
actions  of  the  SecrettuTr  or  board  pursuant 
to  this  legislation,  may  be  Judicially  reviewed 
in  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  The  Secretary  must  promulgate 
and  place  Into  effect  the  regulations  pro- 
vided by  section  692,  establlato  the  board,  and 
appoint  one  member  of  the  board  as  author- 
ized, within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  act. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  10th 
Convention  of  Byelorussians  of  North 
America  was  held  from  September  2  to  4, 
1972,  in  Toronto,  Canada.  By  unanimous 
vote  they  adopted  a  resolution  renewing 
a  pledge  of  support  to  the  captive  nation 
of  Byelorussia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


personnel  actions,  the  board  forwards  the 
entire  investigation  records  and  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary, 
within  30  days  of  the  submission  of  a  case 
relating  to  an  adverse  persoiuiel  action,  must 
either  accept  the  board's  recommendattoiu, 
return  the  case  to  the  board  for  further  In- 
vestigation or  reject  the  board's  recom- 
mendations as  detrimental  to  the  foreign 
policy  or  security  Interests  of  the  U.S. 

3.  Recommendations  resolving  complaints 
of  adverse  personnel  actions  may  include 
extending  the  Mnployee's  time-ln-claas;  the 
Immediate  promotion  of  an  employee;  remov- 
ing any  part  of  an  employee's  personnel  rec- 
ord: and  any  other  reoommendatlons. 

4.  In  any  event,  the  board  retains  the  rec- 
ord of  the  case. 

5.  No  such  provision. 

6.  A  decision,  finding,  or  recommendation 
of  the  board  must  be  made  only  upon  a  vote 
of  at  least  2  members. 


istratlve  decision  denying  allowances  or  other 
compensation,  to  extend  an  employee's  tlme- 
m-class,  to  order  the  reconsideration  by  a 
subsequent  selection  board  of  an  employee 
who  has  ceased  to  be  eligible  for  promotion 
or  who  has  been  involuntarily  retired,  or  to 
order  the  reinstatement  with  back  pay  of  an 
employee. 

3.  The  board  can  only  recommend  to  the 
head  of  an  agency  promotion,  reassignment, 
or  disciplinary  action.  Within  30  days,  the 
head  of  the  agency  must  make  a  written  de- 
cision on  such  recommendation. 

4.  The  record  of  the  case  is  retained  by 
the  board. 

6.  No  such  provision. 

6.  Majority  vote  of  members  present  Is 
considered  action  by  the  board. 


RECOKOS BXC.    69S     (12) 

S.  2669 
BaslcaUy  same  as  S.  3722. 


RBCONSmmATION SEC.   0S>    (i>) 

S.  2669 
Same  as  S.  3722. 


jarroRCEisTtn — sic.  ets  (i4) 
S.  2668 
Same  as  S.  3722  except  there  Is  no  men- 
tion of  regulations  promulgated. 


PREVIOUS  FTLINO  OP  GRIEVAMCX BXC.  SSS 

S.  3869 
No  such  provision. 


JTTSICIAL  BEVIXW— «XC.  Se4 

S.  2669 
No  mention  of  Judicial  review. 


TOP 

No  notation  of  an  employee's  participation 
In  a  grievance  la  recorded  In  his  personnel 
file  except  In  accordance  with  the  orders  oar 
recommendations  of  the  board.  TTiere  is  no 
mention  of  notations  In  other  Dep't.  records. 


IQP 


No  such  provision. 


The  board  may  make  recomnaendatlons  to 
the  agency's  head  on  matters  regarding  dis- 
ciplinary action  which  Is  left  undefined.  The 
head  of  the  agency  shall  make  a  written  deci- 
sion within  30  days. 


KB* 


No  such  provision. 


TOP 

No  mentkm  of  judicial  review. 


ResoLtmoN 

■Whereas  Russian  rule  over  Byelorussia — 
first  forcibly  annexed  by  Muscovy  In  1772  and 
1793 — was  re-established  by  force  of  Bol- 
shevik arms  through  destruction  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian Democratic  Republic,  which  had 
been  proclaimed  Independent  on  March  26, 
1918; 

Whereas  the  Community  Party  in  Byelorus- 
sia, under  the  subterfuge  of  the  so-called 
merging  of  nations,  conducts  an  Intensive 
campaign  of  Russiflcatlon  and  discrimina- 
tion against  Byelorussian  culture. 

Therefore  we  the  Byelorussians  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  gathered 
at  the  10th  biennial  Convention  of  Byelor\is- 


slans  of  North  Amertea  in  the  great  city  of 
Toronto,  Csmada,  on  September  24,  1972.  to 
commemorate  the  90th  birthday  of  two  of 
the  foremost  Byelorussian  poets  and  national 
leaders.  Janka  Kupala  (murdered  In  Moscow 
in  1942)  and  Jakub  Kolas  (d.  1966),  as  weU 
as  to  mark  the  450th  anniversary  of  printing 
In  Byelorussia,  do  unanimously  resolve 

To  continue  the  struggle  for  re-establlsh- 
ment  of  a  free  and  independent  Byelorue- 
slan  Democratic  Republic; 

To  encourage  in  Soviet  Byelorussia  mani- 
fest trends  toward  liberalization,  extension 
of  clvU  rights,  and  cultural  freedom: 

To  preserve  In  o\ir  own  midst,  along  with 
Canadian  and  American  values,  our  Byelo- 


cxvin- 
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russlan  heritage — language,  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  the  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  Byelorussian  nation. 


EMPHASIS  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  its  obvious  benefit  to  rural  areas  ol  our 
country,  many  Wyoming  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  inquired  about  new  pro- 
grams under  the  Rural  Development  Act 
recently  approved  by  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  Inform  my  agricultural 
constituents  about  some  of  the  programs 
which  are  a  part  of  this  act.  and  about 
other  agricultural  matters  of  current 
interest.  I  have  prepared  a  report  which 
I  plan  to  send  to  Wyoming's  fanners  and 
ranchers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port, entitled.  "Washington  Roundup — 
Emphasis  on  Agriculture,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washikotom  RotrunoT  by  Sknator  Cutt 
Hansxn 

EMPRtStS  OI»  AOMCCLimH — OCTOBMt   1972 

Congressional  actions  affect  agriculture 
Southeastern  Wyoming  Project 

In  late  September,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  notified  me  It  had  activated  the 
long-pending  Southeastern  Wyoming  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development  Proj- 
ect. This  means  applications  for  assistance 
with  project  plans  can  be  submitted  and  con- 
sidered for  funding  dxxrlng  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  began  July  1. 

The  project  will  benefit  Laramie.  Goshen. 
Platte  and  Converse  Coiintles,  which  several 
years  ago  Joined  together  to  plan  projects  c5 
mutual  benefit  to  be  carried  out  cooperatively 
with  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  of 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  formal  RCttD  application  was  sub- 
mitted In  1970. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
projects  are  aimed  at  helping  areas  with  com- 
mon problems  and  economic  characteristics. 
Goals  of  the  Southeastern  Wyoming  project 
Include  enhancing  the  four -county  area  as  a 
good  place  to  live  by  Improving  sanitary  and 
housing  facUUles,  developing  roads  and  high- 
ways, controlling  air  and  water  pollution, 
beautifying  the  area,  providing  better  public 
services  and  utilities,  providing  more  income 
through  establishment  of  Industries  and 
creation  of  Job  opportunities,  and  Improving 
and  increasing  recreation  and  tourism  oppor- 
tunities. 

Plans  call  for  conserving  and  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  area,  developing 
Irrigation  potential,  providing  flood  control, 
and  developing  a  cooperative  effort  to  control 
weeds  and  pests. 

The  Project  has  the  support  of  county 
elected  officials,  municipal  officials,  farmers 
and  ranchers  participating  in  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  area,  and  service  orga- 
nizations in  the  four  counties  Involved. 
Rural  Development  Act 

The  Rural  Development  Act  recently  signed 
Into  law  win  offer  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Though  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  In  the  process  still  of  developing 
the  new  p>rograms  under  this  Act,  there  ojt  a 
number  of  provisions  In  effect : 

The  Act  authorized  an  Increase  In  the 
maximum  amount  of  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration operating  loans  from  $36,000  to 
150  000  This  provision  went  Into  effect  offi- 
cially on  September  13,  and  County  FHA 
Supervisors  have  Information  about  this 
aspect  of  the  R\iral  Development  Program. 


The  Act  authorizes  Rural  Enterprise  Loans 
to  help  establish  small  buslneasea.  The  loans 
can  be  made  to  eligible  citizens  living  in 
rural  areas  and  towns  of  up  to  50,000  popula- 
tion. The  maximum  loan  is  •100.000. 

The  Act  authorizes  Essential  Community 
PacUltlea  loans  to  public  bodies  and  non- 
profit associations  for  such  essential  com- 
munity facUltlea  as  firehalls,  fireflghtlng 
equipment,  community  centers,  ambxilance 
services,  and  Industrial  parks. 

The  Act  Increases  funding  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  development  from  $100  to 
$200  mlUlon.  and  Increases  funding  for  com- 
prehensive water  and  waste  disposal  plan- 
ning grants  from  $15  million  to  $30  mlUlon 
annually. 

The  Act  provides  for  Insured  operating 
loans,  and  eliminates  the  $4  million  ceUlng 
on  loans  for  central  community  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities.  It  also  authorizes 
Insured  loans  for  watershed  work  and  flood 
prevention,  as  well  as  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Projects. 

See     your    County    FHA    Supervisor    for 
information    about    these    programs. 
Meat  Import  Level 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultvire  reports 
that  1972  Imports  of  meat  from  foreign  na- 
tions Is  estimated  at   1,275  million  pounds. 

This  estimate  Is  35  mUllon  pounds  higher 
than  the  prevloxis  estimate  because  of  the 
President's  decision  to  permit  Increased  Im- 
ports. The  action  to  allow  more  foreign 
meat  in  this  country  was  opposed  by  many 
members  of  Congress,  Including  myself. 

The  1972  Import  level  is  15  percent  above 
the  1971  level. 


OUR  AIRMEN  IN  THAILAND 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  America 
currently  conducts  its  war  over  Vietnam 
from  Thailand.  Arnold  Abrams,  regular 
Southeast  Asia  reporter  of  the  New 
Leader,  writes : 

Thailand  has  blossomed  by  default  Into 
the  region's  main  American  fortress. 

The  VS.  position  Is  fraught  with  danger, 
though.  The  Thais,  Increasingly  enmeshed  In 
their  own  guerrilla  Insurgency,  are  partic- 
ularly susceptible  to  Communist  Infiltration 
from  neighboring  Laos  and  Cambodia,  more- 
over, Thailand's  new  importance  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  Increases  the  possibility  of  re- 
prisal raids  against  the  bases  located  here. 
And  despite  official  confidence  about  se- 
curity,  those   bases   are   highly   vulnerable. 

Once  the  fighting  intensifies,  how  then 
will  Washington  respond?  Is  Thailand 
the  latest  American  quagmire? 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Arnold 
Abrams'  article  "The  Airmen  in  Thai- 
land: Professionalizing  the  War"  from 
the  New  Leader  of  October  2  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  AaiMXjr  in  Thailai«d — PaontssioNAutz- 

ING  THX  WAK 

(By  Arnold  Abrams) 
Bangkok. — Now  that  America's  battle  btir- 
den  In  Southeast  Asia  has  fully  shifted  from 
ground  to  air  operations  and.  to  a  lesser  ex- 
teat,  naval  bombardment,  Thailand  has  be- 
come the  US.  linchpin.  Some  45,000  troops, 
nearly  all  from  the  Air  Force,  are  stationed  at 
eight  major  military  bases  here,  exceeding 
the  number  of  soldiers  remaining  In  Viet- 
nam. They  Include  13.000  men  rushed  to 
Thailand  after  the  start  of  North  Vietnam's 
Easter  offensive,  reversing  a  gradual  phase- 
out  that  had  reduced  UjB,  forces  from  49.- 
000  In  1970  to  32,000  early  this  year.  At  the 


same  time,  American  air  strength  was  boosted 
from  460  planes  to  more  than  800. 

Newsmen  were  recently  afforded  a  rare 
glimpse  of  this  weaponry  and  the  men  who 
operate  it.  Bowln»  to  high-level  VS.  pres- 
sure, the  Thais  r^uctantly  permitted  a 
guided  tour  of  three  lipases  and  a  series  of 
encounters  with  fliers  darefullly  selected  for 
the  occasion. 

Utapao.  an  orderly  and  antiseptic  Instal- 
lation 100  mUes  north  of  Bangkok,  has  about 
50  B-62  bombers.  The  sun-drenched  sur- 
roundings and  relative  leisurellness  of  the 
personnel  belle  Its  relnvlgorated  military  ac- 
tivity. Most  of  the  young,  clean-cut  service- 
men sport  deep  tans  from  the  considerable 
time  they  spend  swimming  or  playing  tennis 
and  handball.  Almost  out  of  place  are  the 
menacing  trappings  of  their  work — giant 
bombers  whose  tall  sections  tower  over  con- 
crete revetments  like  fins  in  shark- Infested 
waters. 

The  fliers'  remoteness  from  the  effects  ai 
their  Indochina  missions  was  underscored  In 
their  remarks,  all  closely  monitored  by  in- 
formation officers  posted  nearby.  They  denied 
accusations  of  dike  bombing  and  described 
their  efiforts  (each  crew  deposits  30  tons  of 
bombs  on  enemy  positions  every  other  day) 
as  "part  of  the  job." 

"There's  nothing  personal  about  this," 
said  Major  Stephen  Levlne.  a  37-year-old 
Brooklynlte  who  conunands  a  B-52.  "We're 
given  target  coordinates  and  flying  Informa- 
tion, we  get  the  bombs,  we  go  drop  them." 
Sometimes,  on  clear  days,  Levlne's  six-man 
crew  can  actually  see  the  target,  more  than 
40,000  feet  below.  "But,"  he  added,  "we're 
too  far  away  for  It  to  have  any  meaning  for 
us." 

Although  their  B-52  has  been  nicked  by 
enough  antiaircraft  fire  to  be  named  "magnet 
ass,"  Levlne's  crew  described  their  missions 
over  North  and  South  Vietnam  as  essentially 
dull  affairs,  largely  requiring  attention  to 
routine  mechanical  details.  They  get  no  di- 
rect feedback  about  the  havoc  wrought  on 
the  ground  by  their  decully  cargo:  they  also 
are  too  high,  and  too  well  protected,  to  worry 
about  Interception  by  Communist  aircraft. 
The  B-5a  fliers  presented  to  newsmen. 
mostly  in  their  30s,  spoke  In  the  quick, 
clipped  manner  characteristic  of  many  mili- 
tary professionals.  Their  descriptions  of 
bombing  runs  were  so  bland  and  brisk,  they 
could  have  been  discussing  insurance  poli- 
cies or  shoe  sales.  According  to  Levlne,  the 
men  bold  widely  divergent  views  about 
America's  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  "Still," 
the  craft  commander  said,  "the  Air  Force  Is 
a  volunteer  organization,  and  nobody  has  to 
participate  In  these  operations  if  he  feels 
strongly  about  them.  We  are  pros,  and  we  do 
the  job  we  are  given." 

One  female  Thai  reporter  tried  doggedly  to 
extract  admissions  from  the  crew  of  more 
tangible — and  to  her,  perhaps,  more  mean- 
ingful— affairs  of  the  flesh.  But  the  Amer- 
icans stood  firm  on  that,  too.  They  do  not 
often  travel  the  100  miles  to  Bangkok,  they 
said,  and  have  not  sampled  the  delights  of 
the  Thai  capital's  legendary  massage  parlors. 
"We  play  a  lot  of  handball.  Ma'am,"  Levlne 
offered. 

At  Takhli,  some  30  miles  further  north,  this 
same  sense  of  detachment  was  displayed  by 
Jet  fighter  pilots,  who  have  been  flying  less 
and  enjoying  life  more  since  being  shifted 
last  spring  from  Vietnam's  Danang  alrbase. 
In  "Nam"  they  flew  two  to  three  missions  per 
day;  now,  because  of  Takhll's  distance  (over 
400  miles)  from  target  areas,  they  average  less 
than  one  per  day.  "We  spend  most  of  our  time 
sitting  around  the  pool,  soaking  up  that  good 
Thai  sunshine, "  said  Major  Joseph  Orlffln, 
who  looked  It.  "We  don't  talk  much  about 
the  war  beyond  going  over  details  of  our 
jobs.  " 

Griffin's  colleagues  agreed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Major  Gary  Alden,  a  Jet  commander. 
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"We're  not  stupla,  you  know,"  he  snapped. 
•Most  Air  Force  officers  are  college  graduates, 
and  we  are  very  much  aware  of  the  Issues.  We 
think  a  great  deal  about  them,  more  than 
most  people  maybe,  and  we  often  get  Into  dis- 
cussions about  them.  Some  of  those  sessions 
gel  heated,  too." 

After  blurting  out  this  admission,  to  the 
obvious  discomfort  of  a  listening  Information 
officer,  Alden.  a  37-year-old  University  of  Ore- 
gon graduate,  returned  to  the  common  re- 
frain of  the  others.  "Personal  feelings  don't 
enter  Into  this,  however."  he  stressed.  "We 
set  them  aside.  We're  professional  Air  Force 
personnel,  and  we  have  a  Job  to  do.  We  think 
we  do  It  well,  and  we're  proud  of  that." 

Thus  the  U.S.  appears  to  have  come  full 
cycle  In  Vietnam:  The  war  is  back  In  the 
hands  of  a  relatively  smaU  number  of  pro- 
fessionals, with  the  pUots  of  1972  taking  the 
place  of  the  ground  advisors  of  1962  Embassy 
officials  say  the  strengthening  of  the  VS. 
forces  in  Thailand  has  peaked,  but  reports 
that  more  men  and  planes  are  In  the  pipeline 
persist.  The  same  officials  insist  on  calling  the 
buildup  a  temporary  "augmentation."  al- 
though they  concede  when  pressed  that  no 
time  limits  have  been  set  for  It.  "The  aug- 
menutlve  forces  wiU  be  here  as  long  as 
as  they  are  needed,"  Journalists  are  told. 

Pressure  to  leave  is  unlikely  to  come  from 
Thai  authorities,  who  welcomed  the  rein- 
forcements and  eagerly  cooperated  with 
Washington.  "As  far  as  the  Thais  are  con- 
cerned." says  one  man  in  a  position  to 
know,  "the  more  we  bomb  North  Vietnam,  toe 
better.  They've  been  urging  us  for  years  to 
bomb  the  dikes.  They  were  afraid  that  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  would  be  a  smokescreen  for  a 
bug-out,  but  seeing  us  mine  enemy  harbors 
and  resume  the  bombing  of  the  North  has 
reassured  them." 

In  addition  to  easing  local  doubts,  the 
renewed  build-up  has  illuminated  this  coun- 
try's new  role.  With  the  continuing  with- 
drawal of  ground  forces  from  Vietnam,  the 
reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  and  the 
mounting  opposition  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
In  the  Philippines,  Thailand  has  blossomed 
by  default  into  the  region's  main  American 
fortress.  "If  we  want  to  maintain  a  signtfleant 
military  presence  on  the  Southeast  Asian 
mainland,  this  la  the  only  feasible  piece  of 
real  estate  available,"  a  high-ranking  Amer- 
ican explained.  "The  combination  of  geog- 
raphy and  changing  pwUtlcal  factors  leaves 
us  little  choice." 

The  U.S.  position  is  fraught  with  danger, 
though.  The  Thais,  increasingly  enmeshed 
in  their  own  guerrilla  insurgency,  are  par- 
tlctilarly  susceptible  to  Communist  infiltra- 
tion from  neighboring  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Moreover,  Thailand's  new  Importance  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict  Increases  the  jjosslbillty  of 
reprisal  raids  against  the  bases  located  here. 
And  despite  official  confidence  about  security, 
those  bases  are  highly  vulnerable. 

A  few  successful  sapper  attacks  in  Thai- 
land could  present  Washington  with  a  grave 
choice:  assigning  U.S.  patrols  to  guard  the 
areas  surrounding  the  Installations — which 
would  mean  thrusting  GIs  into  combat  cir- 
cumstances— or  continuing  to  rely  on  Thai 
defenses  and  risk  American  lives.  Few  knowl- 
edgeable observers  discount  the  situation's 
grim  potential. 

"We're  bound  to  get  some  "spectaculars' 
launched  against  the  bases,"  concedes  a  top- 
level  U.S.  official.  "In  fact,  I'm  surprised  It 
hasn't  happened  already.  I  don't  know  what 
the  other  side  is  waiting  for."  He  hopes  that 
he  won't  soon  find  out. 


tory  in  naming  the  new  Senate  oCQce 
building  after  the  late  Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen.  Senator  Dirksen  was  regard- 
ed as  Mr.  Illinois  Republican  for  nearly 
two  decades  in  our  State  as  well  as  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  these  days  of  confused 
debate  and  wrangling,  we  sorely  miss  his 
calm  and  cool  observations,  his  keen  wit. 
and  his  ability  to  pinpoint  the  heart  of 
a  problem  and  suggest  its  solution.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  extended 
this  recognition  to  a  great  American,  and 
a  great  son  of  Illinois.  All  the  people  of 
Illinois  can  be  proud  of  this  tribute. 


THE  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  honored  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  colorful  Members  in  Its  his - 


OVERCOMING  HANDICAPS  ON 
CAPITOL  HILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act.  or  Public  Law  »0-480  in  1968. 
we  clearly  stated  that  new  federally 
funded  buildings  should  be  made  acces- 
sible to  handicapped  Americans. 

Our  concern  about  barriers  was  based 
upon  several  important  considerations.  It 
is  expected  that  over  the  next  30  years 
there  will  be  as  much  new  construction 
as  there  has  been  in  the  last  300  years: 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  should  not  be 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  we  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  to  challenge  a  general  lack  of  con- 
cern about  the  barrier  problem. 

As  Harold  Russell.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  has  expressed  it: 

Architectural  barriers  surround  our  envi- 
ronment because  of  an  invalid  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  design  professions  that  their 
design  criteria  meet  the  needs  of  a  majority 
of  the  population.  They  design  for  persons 
with  average  dimensions,  average  powers, 
senses,  limitations  and  adaptability.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  speciflc  characteristics  attrib- 
uted to  this  mythical  person  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  all  of  our  population.  The  non- 
average  population,  numbering  In  the  mil- 
lions, cannot  adapt  readily  to  average  design 
...  If  we  can  have  designs  for  the  halt  and 
the  ISLDxe — in  other  words,  the  extremes  of 
p)erformance — or,  falling  that,  if  we  can  at 
least  Include  a  recognition  of  these  needs  in 
our  design  criteria  whether  or  not  we  are 
capable  of  satisfying  them  In  every  instance, 
we  will  better  serve  both  the  "average"  man 
and  the  handicapped  or  elderly  person. 

Despite  Public  Law  90-480,  and  despite 
the  expression  of  congressional  concern, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  the  re- 
moval or  prevention  of  barriers.  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  showed  that  older  Americans,  as 
well  as  the  handicapped,  frequently  are 
denied  access  to  buildings  and  transpor- 
tation systems  simply  because  their  spe- 
cial needs  were  not  considered  by  de- 
signers of  structures  and  vehicles  sup- 
posedly meant  to  serve  the  public. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  such  obstacles 
prevent  a  person  from  visiting  a  building 
for  a  special  purpose  such  as  medical 
care. 

It  is  even  worse  when  a  person  may 
be  denied  employment,  or  discouraged 
from  continuing  employment.  In  a  build- 
ing which  abounds  in  barriers  to  the 
handicapped. 

An  example  of  this  problem  was 
provided  by  Washington  Post  reporter 


Judith  Martin  on  October  1.  Her  article 
describes  the  problems  encountered  by 
three  handicapped  persons  In  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings  and  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  Fortunately,  these  three 
individuals  are  able  to  perform  their 
work,  despite  considerable  difficulties. 
Fortunately,  some  help  has  been  pro- 
vided to  them  from  the  managers  of  the 
buildings.  But  it  is  painfully  clear  that 
they  face  a  daily  obstacle  course.  It  is 
also  clear  that  more  should  be  done  to 
help  them  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  with  Mrs.  Church,  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  asking  for  early  action  In- 
tended to  make  the  Capitol  HUl  Federal 
complex  a  model  of  accessibility  for  em- 
ployees and  for  the  public.  The  challenge 
is  all  the  greater  since  so  many  of  the 
buildings  were  built  long  before  Public 
Law  90-480.  But  I  think  we  should  be  as 
concerned  about  modification  of  existing 
buildings  as  we  are  about  design  stand- 
ards In  new  buildings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Post  article  and  the  letter  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Handicaps  on  tes  Hnx 
(By  Judith  Martin) 

Linda  Telxeira.  a  legislative  aide  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
does  her  office  reading  at  night.  Another  pro- 
fessional staff  member.  Michael  Burns,  calls 
the  Capitol  superintendent's  office  in  advance 
if  he  wants  to  go  on  a  committee  room  dais. 
Joe  Bruce,  who  interned  for  Sen.  Edward  B»I. 
Kennedy  the  last  two  summers,  would  run 
over  to  other  HUl  offices  Instead  of  tele- 
phoning. 

With  these  adjustments.  Mlas  Telxeira.  who 
is  blind.  Burns,  a  quadrapleglc.  and  Bruce, 
who  is  deaf,  are  able  to  hold  )obs  that  engage 
their  Interests  and  intelligence,  rather  than 
only  circumvent  their  handicaps. 

Tliey  worked  hard  to  get  those  jobs,  and 
the  adjustments  that  they  and  others  must 
make  so  they  can  perform  them  are  a  con- 
stant hassle.  Burns,  who  is  oonflncd  to  wheel- 
chair, always  gets  a  laugh  when  he  repeats 
the  excuse  given  to  him  for  a  refusal  to  put  a 
ramp  on  the  outside  steps  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building;  "It  would  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  building." 

But  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  to  ask 
a  guard  to  help  him  up  those  steps  every 
morning.  Inside,  the  superintendent  of  the 
building  simply  sends  out  a  portable  ramp 
wherever  it  Is  needed.  Bums  gets  around 
pretty  quickly,  although  he  says  one  cannot 
know  how  many  ups  and  dowiis  there  are  In 
the  Capitol  "unless  you  roll  for  a  living." 

Miss  Telxeira  pays  readers,  out  of  her  sal- 
ary, to  come  to  her  apartment  at  night  and 
read  her  whatever  material  she  needs  on  the 
job.  She  takes  Braille  notes  and  has  a  good 
memory — "I  usually  don't  have  to  have  any- 
thing read  to  me  twice." 

"We  have  a  fairly  decent  system  working," 
said  Lisa  Walker,  her  Unmedlate  superior, 
who  has  gotten  a  tape  recorder  for  trans- 
mitting notes  to  Miss  Telxeira  but  hasn't 
gotten  used  to  working  It  yet.  "We've  all 
read  to  her  from  time  to  time.  The  incon- 
venience isn't  Important.  We  can  overcome 
that.  This  has  been  a  very  good  experience 
for  a  lot  of  people  working  here." 

At  Bums'  office — he  Is  a  research  asslat- 
ant — people  are  so  used  to  bis  agility  that  a 
recent  telephone  call  was  answered  with. 
•Tm  sorry,  we  cant  locate  Mr.  Bums  right 
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now     Het    rvinnlng    MOUnd    the    building 

somewhere  •■ 

But  Burns,  a  Vietnam  veteran  crippled  In 
%  eerv Ice-connected  Injury,  doesn't  alwayt 
find  people  that  are  casual  about  It  He  has 
fought  to  get  government  buildings  to  com- 
ply with  regulations  requiring  conveniences 
for  the  handicapped  and  gotten  the  answer 
that  they  only  "aerve  one  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  cant  be  Jiiotlfled  as  coet  ef- 
fective' Until  recently,  he  couldn't  even 
get  hlmseU  a  parking  space  near  his  of- 
fice— although  "parking  two  blocks  away 
would  mean  that  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  get 
here."  ^  , 

For  Miss  Telxelra,  getting  around  Is  reU- 
tlvely  simple  Having  memorized  all  the 
areas  she  has  already  been,  she  simply  asks 
directions  as  she  goes  when  visiting  a  new 
office  or  committee  room.  A  collapsible  cane 
In  her  purse  is  unfolded  when  she  knows 
she  might  encounter  unfamUl&r  obetacles — 
such  as  the  television  cameras  that  are 
regularly  left  strewn  around  Capitol  corri- 
dors. 

Occasionally,  she  asks  someone  to  accom- 
pany her  to  a  new  place,  but  generally  she 
tries  to  avoid  situations  that  may  lead  to 
her  being  smothered  with  over-protection. 
One  day.  she  explains,  she  was  late  to  work 
and  went  directly  to  a  hearing  Instead  of 
her  office  ftrst — and  by  the  time  the  hear- 
ing was  over,  two  hours  later,  she  found 
that  her  frantic  colleagues  had  been  calling 
aU  over  and  were  about  to  ring  the  police. 
•It's  hard  to  explain  these  things  to  peo- 
ple without  offending  them,"  she  said. 
"Handicapped  people,  like  minorities,  have 
a  reputation  for  being  arrogant." 

But  such  protective  attitudes,  however 
well  meant,  are  more  than  a  problem  of 
etiquette.  Miss  Telxelra.  who  wanted  a  Hill 
Job  for  seven  years  before  she  got  one  last 
spring,  says  there  are  two  basic  attitudes 
that  seem  to  Interfere  with  prospective  em- 
ployers' being  able  to  read  and  absorb  the 
rteum^s  of  handicapped  people. 

"Either  they  feel  that  they  don't  want 
to  hire  someone  who  can't  do  everything,  or 
else  they  want  the  handicapped  person  to  be 
tmlptenn  People  would  look  at  my  rteum« 
and  then  ask  me  what  I  could  do — what  was 
In  It  would  J-iMt  go  right  through  them." 

Miss  Telxelra.  who  was  bom  with  partial 
▼Ulon  that  she  lost  completely  at  the  age  of 
IS.  "had  this  kind  of  dream  In  the  back  of 
my  mind"  about  working  on  the  Hill  when 
abe  was  an  English  major  at  Clark  Unlver- 
•Ity. 

Encouraging  such  dreams  In  bright  young 
■tiidents  Is  practically  an  American  tradition 
In  Itself.  In  Miss  Telxelra's  case,  however,  she 
got  a  letter  from  a  blind  friend  who  said, 
"IHjTget  It.  They  Just  don't  hire  blind  people 
on  the  HIU." 

She  spent  four  years  working  at  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, where  she  found  "some  good  people, 
and  some  rough  going."  At  one  point,  she 
threatened  to  bring  a  discrimination  suit  on 
the  basis  of  her  handicap.  If  they  dldnt  give 
her  T«ai  work  to  do.  instead  of  shunting  her 
around  "to  keep  me  happy." 

Finally,  she  tried  the  HiU  again,  applying 
to  the  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  with  the 
argument  that  since  the  committee  dealt 
with  the  handicapped.  It  might  be  useful  to 
have  a  handicapped  person  sensitize  the 
people  there.  Now,  after  four  months  on  the 
Job,  she  says.  "I've  been  through  a  lot,  but 
It  seems  to  be  working  out." 

It  would  work  out  for  others,  too,  she  feels. 
If  people  were  interviewed  for  what  they  can 
or  cannot  do.  and  If  reasonable  accommoda- 
tions could  be  made  for  the  handicaps.  The 
Washington  area  Is  poor  in  supplying  readers 
for  the  Wind,  she  said,  axKl  the  Volunteers 
for  the  VlBuaUy  Handicapped,  which  does 
•o.  "lacks  the  backing  of  people  with  thrust." 
At  Sen.  Kennedy's  office  according  to  his 
staff  specialist  on  the  handicapped.  Jan 
Verrey,  there  was  no  problem  about  other 


people  telephoning  for  the  deaf  Intern  when 
telephoning  was  essential. 

"People  are  so  often  treated  the  way  they 
are  because  they're  handicapped,  not  because 
of  what  they  can  do — and  actually  when  you 
see  someone  who  has  achieved  so  much  de- 
spite a  handicap,  you  really  have  to  be  im- 
pressed. 

•The  telephone  thing  Just  wasn't  a  prob- 
lem People  have  got  to  learn  to  give  a  little." 

U.S.  Semati, 
Spkciai.  CoMMirnx  on  Aoxko, 
Wuhington.  D.C.,  October  4, 1972. 
Hon.  Obobcc  M.  WHrra. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  M>.  WHrri:  Tou  may  have  seen.  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  1,  an  article 
describing  problems  encountered  by  several 
handlcapp>ed  employee*  In  the  co\irse  of 
their  duties  in  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlngs 
and  In  the  Capitol.  A  xerox  copy  is  enclosed. 
That  article  raises  lasuee  o*  vital  concern 
to  us.  We  believe  that  Federal  buildings,  par- 
ticularly thoee  on  Capitol  Hill,  should  not 
put  barriers  In  the  way  of  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  We  believe  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  make  those  struc- 
tures— even  the  oldeet  of  them — accessible 
to  all  potential  employees  of  Government. 

We  are  glad  to  read  In  the  Poet  arUcle  that 
some  efforts  have  been  ma^de  to  Improve  ac- 
ceeslblllty  for  the  three  employees  discussed 
by  the  Post  reporter.  We  are  disturbed,  how- 
ev«r.  by  the  report  that  a  ramp  on  the  out- 
side stepe  of  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng 
has  been  ref vised  on  the  grounds  that:  "It 
would  mar  the  beauty  of  the  building." 

It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  If  handi- 
capped Individuals  are  unable  to  accept  em- 
ployment, or  who  may  be  discouraged  from 
continuing  employment,  simply  because  in- 
adequate thought  has  been  given  to  archi- 
tectural barriers  within  the  Capitol  Hill  Fed- 
eral complex. 

Instead,  those  buildings  should  become 
models  of  accessibility,  not  only  for  employ- 
ees, but  for  visitors  who  may  come  on  busi- 
ness or  for  sightseeing.  After  all.  the  Congress 
has  said  in  public  law  that  architectural 
barriers  should  not  be  tolerated  in  new  Fed- 
eral structures.  We  should  do  all  possible  to 
adapt  older  buildings  to  meet  similar  stand- 
ards. In  the  Capitol,  for  example,  we  un- 
derstand that  ramps  for  wheelchairs  were  In- 
stalled during  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  years 
to  give  him  accessibility  when  visiting  the 
Congress.  We  have  been  Informed,  however, 
that  these  ramps  are  too  steep  for  an  unas- 
sisted person. 

We  believe  that  a  close  examination  should 
be  made  of  the  present  situation,  and  we 
would  like  to  offer  assistance  to  you. 

The  Senate  SpecUl  Committee  on  Aging 
has  conducted  hearings  on  the  effects  of  bar- 
riers upon  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 
Those  hearings  have  put  us  in  touch  with 
several  Informed  persons  who  have  already 
assured  us  that  they  would  cooperate  In  such 
an  effort. 

The  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations. 
Inc.,  Includes  among  Its  membership  several 
Individuals  who  could  be  helpful,  as  well. 

We  would  like  to  suggest,  therefore,  that 
you  establish  an  Action  Group  to  assist  you 
to  develop  fully  accessible  Congressional 
buildings,  to  serve  as  models  for  similar  ac- 
tion elsewhere. 

We  hope  for  an  early  reply,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  action  should  be  taken  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

FKAKK  CHTTKCH. 

Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

Mrs.  Frank  Chubch, 

Director  at  Large,  Women's,  Commit- 
tee, United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asaocia- 
t1on$.  Inc. 


A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presidmt,  the  uae 
of  invective  as  a  substitute  tor  analysis 
is.  in  my  opinion,  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  reasaied  analysis  needed  to  propose 
solutions  to  the  U.S.  energy  dilemma. 
One  would  hope  that  presidential  candi- 
dates would  exercise  better  judgment 
axid  take  the  time,  pain,  and  eflcHt  to 
carefully  analyze  an  issue  before  pro- 
nouncing UPOTl  it. 

Using  national  energy  policy  as  an  ex- 
emiple,  I  was  deeply  disappointed  with 
the  position  paper  the  "Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  issued  earlier 
this  week.  It  revealed  little  in  the  way  of 
reasoned  analysis,  let  al<Mie  reference  to 
fact. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  vituperation 
laced  throughout  the  Democratic  candi- 
date's recent  pronouncement  on  energy. 
When  referring  to  our  Nation's  petro- 
leum companies,  he  calls  them  "special 
interests."  "big  oil."  "petroleum  barons," 
and  other  such  terms.  He  tries  to  paint 
a  picture  of  oil  companies  mulcting  the 
American  consumer  while  raking  in  ex- 
cess profits.  Of  course,  such  ipse  dixits 
strike  highly  responsive  chords  in  the 
hearts  of  traditional  liberals  and  the  an- 
tiastablishment  crowd  who  have  long 
reveled  in  burning  the  industry's  efiOgy 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  our 
Nation's  petroleum  companies  are  having 
severe  problems  in  maintaining  them- 
selves as  a  viable  industry.  Increased 
costs,  including  higher  taxes  and  low 
prices,  are  causing  major  disruptions 
within  the  industry.  An  article  in  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  provides  an 
example  of  the  variety  of  trouble  that 
the  petroleum  industry  is  now  facing. 
The  board  of  directors  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
it  was  reported,  has  authorized  the 
write-off  of  $250  million  in  marginal  and 
unprofitable  operations.  Gulf  suffered  a 
28-percent  plunge  in  second  quarter 
earnings. 

Gulf  Is  not  alone  in  the  industry. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  due  to  similar 
problems,  aimounced  plans  to  withdraw 
its  service  station  and  home  heating  oil 
operations  in  the  northeastern  U.S.  mar- 
kept.  Recently  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  an- 
nounced plans  to  withdraw  from  retail 
marketing  operations  in  the  southern, 
southwestern  and  Rocky  Mountain  Plains 
States.  Other  companies,  too,  have  been 
having  serious  difflculties.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  attributes  the  cause  of 
the  difflculties  to  a  variety  of  reasons, 
ranging  from  higher  taxes  and  the  com- 
petitive inability  to  raise  gasoline  prices 
in  the  United  States,  to  demands  by  for- 
eign oil  producing  nations  for  a  greater 
share  of  oil  revenues. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  not  the  only 
national  publication  as  of  late  to  rec- 
ognize the  increasingly  tough  financial 
straits  of  our  petroleum  industry.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  "Business"  section  of  last 
week's  Time  magazine,  for  instance, 
concluded : 

Until  an  economically  practical,  envlron- 
menUlly  accepUble  substitute  U  developed 
the  VS.  and  other  Western  countries  may 
weU  be  forced  to  make  the  best  of  their 
weighty  reliance  on  oil  by  rethinking  many 
of  their  national  policies.  This  could  include 
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ntcking  tax  and  environmental  laioa  more — 
MOf  less — favorable  to  domestic  drilling, 
(tepplng  up  trade  with  nations  that  are  rich 
In  natural  gas.  notably  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
revising  basic  foreign  policy  m  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I  sutenlt  that  had  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
taken  the  time  to  participate  in  the  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Study  as  his 
fellow  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  done,  he  would 
not  have  been  as  likely  to  overlook  the 
facts.  We  have  now  conducted  31  days  of 
hearings  on  18  separate  energy -related 
topics  as  part  of  our  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Study.  The  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  chose  not  to  attend 
even  one  hearing.  A  cursory  examination 
of  his  proposed  energy  program  reveals 
not  only  his  absence  from  the  hearings, 
but  also  his  absence  of  mind. 


NUCLEAR  REACTOR  SAFETY  RE- 
SEARCH, A  VITAL  AND  FRUS- 
TRATED PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  I  have  attempted  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  vital 
needs  in  the  field  of  nuclear  reactor 
safety  resesu*ch.  I  have  noted  that  nu- 
clear power  holds  the  key  to  many  of 
this  Nation's  energy  problems  but  that 
the  key  will  never  be  used  to  open  the 
door  which  can  lead  to  solving  the  Na- 
tion's energy  crisis  unless  we  answer  rea- 
sonable questions  which  have  been  asked 
about  the  safety  of  water-cooled  nuclear 
reactors. 

Recently  a  series  of  articles  appeared 
in  Science  magazine  reiterating  what 
has  been  said  so  many  times  before.  If 
we  do  not  answer  the  questions  raised 
about  nuclear  safety,  we  run  the  very 
real  risk  of  increased  public  reaction 
against  nuclear  power  at  the  very  time 
our  energy  needs  are  so  vital.  I  com- 
mend these  articles  to  my  colleagues.  I 
specifically  request  that  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
give  these  articles  careful  and  thought- 
ful review.  Reactor  safety  research  pro- 
grams must  be  adequately  funded  if 
atomic  energy  is  to  achieve  its  promise. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 
of  articles  appear  at  this  j?oint  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou>, 
as  follows: 

Ntjci,ka«  SArrrr  (I) :  Thk  Roots  or  Dibsxnt 
(By  Robert  OlUette) 

(It  U  somewhat  confusing  that  concern 
over  nuclear  plant  safety  has  increased  re- 
cently. Some  explanation  \a  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  In  sensationalist  publications  .  .  . 
but  the  most  Important  reason  appears  to 
be  the  widespread  lack  of  knowledge  of  both 
the  excellent  safety  record  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  and  the  extreme  efforts,  un- 
precedented In  any  other  Industry,  to  assure 
that  nuclear  plants  are  designed,  constructed 
and  operated  with  the  highest  attention  to 
public  and  employee  safety. — The  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlaslon.  In  a  statement  to  the 
congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  February  1972.) 

(This  la  being  advertised  as  a  no-rlsk  busi- 
ness and  that's  not  true.  We  don't  know 


tliat  reaoton  an  unsafe,  but  we're  con- 
oenMd  about  tbelr  being  as  lafe  aa  the 
manufactujera  would  like  you  to  believe. 
Maybe  It's  time  the  ASC  told  tbe  public  that 
If  people  want  to  turn  the  lights  on  they 
are  going  to  have  to  expect  to  lose  a  reactor 
now  and  then,  and  possibly  8\i0er  great  dis- 
locations and  propierty  loases  as  well. — A 
aenlcM*  reactor  safety  engineer.  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.) 
The  great  public  debate  over  radiation 
standards  that  flared  up  8  years  ago  has 
peacefully  declined  in  recent  months,  prob- 
ably because  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (AEC)  decided  to  Impose  strict  new 
limits  on  the  nuclear  power  plant  emissions 
that  q>arked  the  controversy  In  the  first 
place.  But  even  as  that  furor  was  dying 
down,  a  new  one  was  swiftly  rising  in  Its 
place— tills  time  over  the  abUity  of  reactor 
safety  syatema  to  guard  against  a  disastrous 
accident,  ihoiUd  a  nuclear  plant  suddenly 
lose  Its  coding  water.  Expressions  of  puade- 
ment  from  the  ABC  notwithstanding,  the 
indications  are  that  this  new  debate  o^er 
reactor  safety  comes  as  leas  of  a  surprtee 
than  the  commission's  remarks  to  Congress 
would  suggest. 

To  be  sure,  the  AEC  has  spent  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  doUars  In  the  past  25  years  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants.  And  It  Is 
probably  true,  as  the  AEC  claims,  that  the 
fears  of  an  Ul-lnformed  public  and  the  eager- 
ness of  "sensationalist"  publications  have 
helped  to  magnify  and  distort  the  risks  in- 
herent In  nxiclear  plants. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  Issues  of  nuclear 
safety  are  real.  What  Is  more,  they  appear 
to  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  serious  internal 
troubles  that  have  been  building  up  for  sev- 
eral years  within  the  AEC's  $63  million  reac- 
tor safety  research  program. 

The  new  safety  debate  has  centered  mainly 
on  the  adequacy  of  backup  cooling  systems 
in  nuclear  plants;  the  technical  substance  of 
this  Issue  has  been  discussed  In  previous  ar- 
ticles (see  Science,  5  May).  This  current  ar- 
ticle, and  others  to  follow,  trace  the  roots  of 
the  Issue  to  problems  in  the  management 
of  the  nuclear  safety  program,  and  to  an  in- 
tense discord  that  has  developed  between 
the  AEC  and  Its  national  laboratories.  This 
first  installment  outlines  the  major  griev- 
ances of  safety  researchers  and  the  turbulent 
history  of  their  program.  A  second  article  will 
discuss  long  delays  In  key  research  projects, 
and  a  third  will  take  up  the  safety  program's 
relations  with  the  AEC's  entirely  separate 
regulatory  arm. 

The  internal  problems  of  the  nuclear  safety 
program  are  complex,  but  there  are  two  main 
ones.  First,  at  a  time  when  more  and  more 
of  the  nation's  utilities  are  building  Increas- 
ingly powerf\il  nuclear  plants,  the  safety  pro- 
gram has  accumulated  an  enormous  backlog 
of  unfinished  research  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions. Construction  of  large  experimental  fa- 
cilities the  commission  itself  has  repeatedly 
described  as  urgently  needed  has  fallen  years 
behind  schedule.  One  nuclear  test  facility 
at  the  AEC's  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion In  Idaho  that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
finished  In  the  middle  1960's  is  still  being 
built,  and  It  shows  little  promise  of  produc- 
ing xiseful  data  before  the  middle  1970's.  By 
then,  as  many  as  80  nuclear  power  plants 
that  were  to  have  benefited  from  these  data 
will  be  near  completion  or  in  operation. 

There  are,  In  addition,  dozens  of  "problem 
areas"  In  the  safety  of  conventional  water- 
cooled  reactors  that  remain  unresolved.  Many 
of  these  problems  are  described  In  a  1970 
AEC  publication  entitled  "Water  Reactor 
Safety  Program  Plan."  T'he  plan  outlines  139 
unsettled  safety  questions,  and  designates 
44  of  them  (In  the  document's  emphasis)  as 
"very  urgent,  key  problem  areas,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  would  clearly  have  great  im- 
pact, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  a  major 
critical  aspect  of  reactor  safety." 


'nie  second  major  problem  concerns  the 
attitudes  that  safety  researchers  themselves, 
working  In  the  national  laboratories,  hold 
toward  all  this  unfinished  business;  a  series 
of  Interviews  during  the  past  2  months  re- 
veals that  many  of  them  are  genuinely  wor- 
ried about  It. 

In  Washington,  the  oAclal  position  U  that 
completion  of  this  work  certainly  would  be 
desirable,  but  that.  In  the  meantime,  nuclear 
planu  are  being  designed  with  sufficient 
"conservatism"  to  make  up  for  any  uncer- 
tainties in  their  performance.  In  the  na- 
tional laboratories,  however,  a  number  of 
safety  researchers  are  far  lees  confident.  "We 
are  not  trying  to  be  accident-mongers."  one 
project  manager  says.  "But  we  don't  think 
QUI  tools  are  adequate  for  proving  this  asser- 
tion." 

As  the  new  debate  has  grown  during  the 
past  2  years,  first  Internally,  then  out  in  pub- 
lic view,  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  safety 
program  have  come  to  believe  that  their  work 
is  linked  to  a  vital  national  Issue.  At  the 
same  time,  thoee  interviewed  say  they  have 
also  become  convinced  that  the  AEC.  In  Its 
eagerness  to  develop  a  thriving  nuclear  in- 
dustry— and  to  get  on  with  building  the 
breeder  reactors  It  has  dreamed  about  for 
20  years — has  deliberately  bypassed  tough 
safety  questions  still  hanging  over  ordinary, 
water-cooled  reactors. 

These  beliefs  are  thoroughly  entangled 
with  widespread  feelings  of  discontent  over 
Important  changes  that  have  occurred  In 
relations  between  the  AEC  In  Washington 
and  Its  national  laboratories  During  the 
past  several  years,  much  of  the  old  autonomy 
the  laboratories  had  enjoyed  for  two  decades 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  forceful  new  style 
of  management  from  Washington.  And  aloixg 
with  the  new  management  has  come  a  new 
emphasis  on  applied  reeearch  and  engineer- 
ing tasks  that  seem  Inappropriate.  If  not  dla- 
tasteful,  to  many.  Researchers  and  admin- 
istrators in  the  laboratories  do  seem  to  rec- 
ognize that,  to  some  extent,  these  changes 
are  an  mevitable  restUt  of  advances  In  nu- 
clear technology.  But  they  are  nonetheless 
unhappy  with  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
practice  of  "overmanagement"  by  Washing- 
ton that  allows  little  opportunity  to  appeal 
and  debate  decisions  as  to  which  research 
is  important  and  which  Is  not.  The  end  re- 
sult of  all  these  feelings  has  been  a  deep, 
and  for  socne,  a  rather  bitter  estrangement 
from  AEC  headquarters  that  has  done  noth- 
ing to  speed  the  laggard  pace  of  safety  re- 
search. 

To  put  things  in  an  organizational  con- 
text. It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  $6S 
mUUon  the  AEC  plans  to  spend  on  safety  re- 
search this  year  wiU  flow  through  the 
agency's  main  "promotional"  branch,  the 
Division  of  Reactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology (RDT).  This  division  holds  Jurla- 
dlctlon  over  all  civilian  reactor  R  ft  D — In- 
cluding safety  reeearch  and  the  commission's 
most  prominent  undertaking,  the  multl- 
blUion  dollar  breeder  program.  (Whereas 
this  arrangement  may  make  good  sense  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view,  many  of 
the  AEC's  critics — both  inside  and  out — 
regard  it  as  a  built-in  conflict  of  intereet,  in 
the  sense  that  a  single  unit  of  the  agency  is 
responsible  both  for  encouraging  the  growth 
of  an  industry  and  for  supporting  reeearch 
with  a  high  potential  for  raising  embarasa- 
ing  questions  about  the  industry's  safety. 
Thus,  one  of  the  key  questions  to  be  an- 
swered la  whether  the  RDT  has  been  able  to 
discharge  both  duties  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
Its  critics  contend  that  It  has  not.) 

This  year,  roughly  half  the  $M  million 
earmarked  for  safety  will  go  Into  water  reac- 
tor studies — the  focus  of  concern — and  half 
Into  breeder  safety.  Of  the  water-reactor 
money,  about  t6  mUlton  is  destined  for  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  to  pay  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  eight  to  ten  proj- 
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ects  Involving  79  sctentUts  and  engineers. 
Some  of  this  also  goes  for  research  con- 
tracted by  Oak  Ridge  to  a  small  number  of 
universities  and  private  firms. 

The  remaining  $20  million  for  water  reac- 
tor safety  Is  destined  for  the  National  Reac- 
tor Testing  Station  (NRTS) .  where  the  AEC's 
"operating  contractor,"  the  Aerojet  Nuclear 
Corporation,  does  most  of  the  nation's  water 
reactor  safety  research.  About  120  scientists 
and  engineers  at  Idaho  draw  their  salaries 
from  this  money.  Technically,  all  are  em- 
ployees not  of  the  government  but  of  ANC, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Aerojet-OenerAl  Cor- 
poration that  exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
running  the  Idaho  Installation. 

Thus,  In  criticizing  AEC  policies,  the  dissi- 
dent scientists  and  engineers  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  Aerojet  place  themselves  In  the  difficult 
position  of  biting  the  only  hand  that  feeds 
them — namely,  the  RDT.  and  more  precisely, 
the  divisions  controversial  director,  Milton 
Shaw. 

A  former  aide  to  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  O. 
Rlckover,  Shaw  supervised  the  design  and 
development  of  the  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise 
and  the  cruiser  Long  Beach,  before  taking 
up  his  present  Job  In  December  1964.  Over 
the  years — and  in  spite  of  criticism  from 
the  laboratortee — he  has  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion In  Washington  as  a  strong  and  com- 
petent administrator.  A  man  of  engaging 
bluntneas,  Shaw  readily  concedes  that  dis- 
sension exists  In  his  safety  program,  though 
he  says  the  reasons  are  not  entirely  clear 
to  him. 

"tJnqueetlonably,  people  are  unhappy, 
and  morale  at  Idaho  Is  poor,"  he  said  In  a 
recent  interview,  "but  sometimes  It's  hard 
to  know  why."  Shaw  suggested  that  some  of 
the  enmity  may  be  a  natural  backlash  to 
several  traumatic  but  necessary  management 
shakeups  at  Idaho  over  the  past  few  years. 
He  also  spoke  of  an  "unwillingness"  In  the 
laboratories  to  adapt  to  changes  Imposed  by 
an  advancing  technology.  Beyond  this,  he 
said,  the  closeness  of  researchers  to  their 
work  may  make  the  possibility  of  nuclear  ac- 
cidents "seem  more  real  than  It  Is"  and  thus 
may  Inflate  the  urgency  of  safety  research  In 
tbelr  eyes.  There  are,  moreover,  strong  feel- 
ings among  Shaw's  staff  that  the  laboratories 
simply  are  "hungry  for  contracts"  and  are 
willing  to  exagg«rat*  safety  problems  to  get 
them — an  accusation  the  researchers  angrily 
deny. 

What,  specifically,  are  the  laboratories' 
grievances?  During  Interviews,  resesirch  ad- 
ministrators at  Oak  Ridge  and  Idaho  ex- 
pressed a  variety  of  allegations,  which  will 
be  examined  In  more  detail  later.  Among 
these  were  charges  that: 

Between  1968  and  1971  the  RDT  bootlegged 
money  from  water  reactor  safety  to  acceler- 
ate the  breeder,  and  In  the  process  killed  or 
cut  back  a  number  of  key  research  projects 
that  had  Just  begun  to  raise  questions  about 
nuclear  plants  coming  up  for  licensing. 

Shaw  had  shown  considerable  Indifference 
toward  urgent  needs  of  the  regulatory 
branch  for  technical  help  during  this  period, 
and  for  several  years  forbade  direct  contact 
between  safety  researchers  and  the  AEC's 
regulatory  staff. 

Shaw  allowed  reactor  manufacturers  to 
pass  Judgment  on  new  research  proposals 
from  the  laboratory,  and  tended  to  skirt 
questions  the  Industry  Insisted  It  had  solved, 
even  though  safety  researchers  disagreed. 
Some  of  those  Interviewed  said  they  consid- 
ered this  an  effort  to  curry  the  Industry's 
fljianclal  support  for  the  breeder. 

Shaw  had  used  contractors  at  Idaho  as  a 
scapegoat  for  long  construction  delays  on 
major  test  facilities  for  which  he  himself 
was  largely  reaponslble. 

Besides  all  this,  there  Is  a  profound  dla- 
satisfactlon  with  Shaw's  tight  control  over 


ROT  programs  In  the  laboratories.  His  style 
of  administration  Is  often  described  In  the 
laboratories  as  "vindictive"  and  "autocratic" 
and  one  that  Is  not  above  "forcing  out"  com- 
petent research  managers  who  persist  In 
their  dissent  from  official  thinking.  An  Oak 
Ridge  administrator  In  the  middle  of  the 
feud  with  Washington  summarizes  this  view: 

"It's  no  secret  that  there  has  been  a  trend 
away  from  science  and  toward  more  engi- 
neering work  in  the  laboratories  for  a  good 
number  of  years,  and  this  Is  understand- 
able, given  the  state  of  the  technology.  I 
don't  regard  it  with  disfavor,  although  we 
would  like  to  do  more  science.  .  .  .  My  big 
complaint  about  Shaw's  setup  is  that  too 
often  it  runs  on  the  assumption  that  the 
chief  Is  alwasrn  right,  rather  than  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  public  welfare  where 
open  debate  takes  place.  In  my  view,  the 
wrong  people  are  In  charge  of  water-reactor 
safety." 

In  talking  about  their  grievances,  critics 
both  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Idaho  uniformly  in- 
sisted on  anonymity.  They  contended  that 
use  of  their  names  in  connection  with  criti- 
cism of  AEC  policies  or  officials  would.  In  all 
probability,  cost  them  their  Jobs.  As  evidence, 
several  named  colleagues  who  had  once  held 
high-level  positions  In  the  safety  program 
and  had  been  shuffled  to  "nothing  Jobs,"  they 
said,  after  clashing  with  Shaw.  "His  is  a  vin- 
dictive administration,"  said  one  man  who 
supervises  a  large-scale  project  at  Oak  Ridge, 
"and  people  are  frightened." 

At  the  Idaho  facility  the  level  of  anxiety 
seemed  even  higher,  and  not  without  reason. 
In  an  interview,  Charles  Leeper,  a  physicist 
who  became  president  of  Aerojet  Nuclear 
last  year,  emphasized  that  It  was  essential 
that  the  company  maintain  good  relations 
with  its  "customer" — in  this  case,  the  RDT 
and  its  director.  "I'm  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  the  Air  Force,"  Leep>er  said,  "and  I've 
watched  program  managers  go  down  the 
chute  right  and  left  because  they  had  trou- 
ble with  the  customer." 

Prior  to  this  reporter's  Eurival  at  Idaho 
Palls,  where  the  NRTS  maintains  its  admin- 
istrative offices,  Leeper  said  he  reminded  his 
senior  staff  of  a  standing  rule  that  only  he 
would  express  the  company  viewpoint.  Oth- 
ers, he  said,  were  free  to  voice  personal  or 
professional  opinions,  but  only  under  this 
proviso:  that  if  any  employee's  comments 
"sour  his  relationship  with  the  customer,  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  after  some  time  has 
elapsed  that  he  will  still  be  in  his  same  po- 
sition. We  would,  however,  make  every  effort 
to  find  him  a  suitable  opening  in  this  or- 
ganization, or  elsewhere  in  Aerojet,  or  allow 
him  to  look  beyond  the  company," 

■Por  some  Aerojet '  staff,  discretion  thus 
ruled  out  talking  in  company  offices.  They 
did,  however,  consent  to  make  arrangements 
for  evening  meetings  at  a  designated  spot  on 
a  back  street  In  Idaho  Falls,  followed  by  a 
drive  to  private  homes  some  miles  away. 

That  men  nationally  recognized  In  their 
profession  should  feel  Impelled  to  such  ma- 
neuvers suggests  how  far  relations  between 
the  commission  and  the  Idaho  Installation 
have  deteriorated.  Por  a  fair  perspective  on 
the  long  trail  of  events  that  led  to  this  sit- 
uation It  is  worthwhile  to  trace  the  early 
history  of  the  NRTS,  its  mission  and  self- 
image,  and  the  ways  In  which  both  were 
sharply  transmuted  In  the  mld-1960's. 

The  Idaho  facility  had  a  fitful  beginning  In 
the  late  I940's  as  the  newly  formed  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  began  roughing  out  Its 
ambitious  peacetime  plans  for  military  and 
civilian  reactors.  The  commission  bad  choeen 
the  freshly  organized  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory near  Chicago  to  lead  Its  reactor  R&D 
programs,  and  it  came  close  to  going  a  step 
further  and  picking  Argonne  as  the  place  to 
build  a  series  of  large  experimental  reactors — 
among  them  the  first  breeder,  the  fllrst  proto- 


type propulsion  plant  f  c»-  nuclear  submarines, 
and  the  AEC's  powerful  Materials  Testing 
Reactor. 

The  AEC  changed  its  mind  on  this  point 
largely  at  the  behest  of  physicist  Edward 
Teller,  who  argued  that  the  "calculated  risks" 
taken  by  the  Manhattan  Project  during  the 
stress  of  war  could  no  longer  be  justified, 
least  of  all  in  the  suburbs  of  what  was  then 
the  nation's  second  most  pc^ulous  urban 
area.  Adherents  of  the  Argonne  site — among 
them  Enrico  Fermi,  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  and 
Qlenn  Seaborg — complained  that  Teller  and 
the  safety  advisory  group  he  headed  for  the 
AEC  had  exaggerated  the  dangers  of  a  nu- 
clear accident,  but  Teller  prevailed.  In  1947, 
the  commission  began  a  search  across  the 
West  for  a  place  to  establish  a  remote  prov- 
ing ground. 

The  site  that  the  commission  finally  se- 
lected, an  old  Navy  gunnery  range  30  miles 
west  of  Idaho  Falls,  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  remote.  Even  today,  as  In  the  1940's, 
the  overwhelming  Impression  a  visitor  re- 
ceives of  the  NRTS  is  one  of  vast  emptiness. 
Nearly  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  the  site 
sprawls  across  893  square  miles  of  sand  and 
sagebrush  and  the  black,  contorted  lava  flows 
of  the  Snake  River  plain.  Snowy  peaks  of 
three  mountain  ranges — ^the  Bltterroot,  Lem- 
hi, and  Lost  River  movintains — embrace  the 
site  on  its  western  boundary.  To  the  east, 
more  than  100  mUes  across  the  flat  desert 
(and  well  beyond  the  site's  perimeter)  three 
sharp  spires  of  the  Tetons  are  visible  on  the 
clearest  days.  Within  the  proving  ground, 
clusters  of  reactors  and  laboratories  are  scat- 
tered miles  apart. 

BOOM  TIME  IN  THE  igSO'S 

During  the  1950's  and  early  1960's,  the 
tesUng  station  grew  rapidly — In  fact,  well 
beyond  the  commission's  Initial  expecta- 
tions— as  Congress,  at  the  urging  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  ESiergy,  pumped  more 
than  $3  billion  into  military  reactors  and 
the  AEC's  burgeoning  efforts  to  promote 
civilian  power  reactors.  In  1949  the  AEC 
thought  it  eventually  might  build  as  many 
as  10  reactors  In  Idaho;  by  the  mld-1960'8, 
40  dotted  the  landscape  and  9  more  were 
completed  or  under  construction  by  last 
year.  The  total  Investment  in  hardware  at 
the  NRTS  has  since  passed  $600  million  and 
the  work  force,  thoiigh  down  from  a  peak  of 
5500,  remains  nearly  4000. 

Despite  its  great  cost  and  histcalc  impor- 
tance to  nuclear  technology  though,  the 
NRTS  somehow  always  remained  the  ugly 
duckling  in  the  commission's  collection  of 
research  establishments,  never  quite  achiev- 
ing recognition  as  a  full-fledged  national 
laboratory.  For  one  thing,  institutional  ar- 
rangements lent  an  overall  Incoherence  to 
the  installation  that  made  it  seem  to  out- 
siders as  more  of  a  melange  of  Independent 
activities  thai!^  a  unified  laboratory.  It  was 
thought  of  mainly  as  the  place  where  sepa- 
rate groups — the  Navy,  Argonne,  Westing- 
bouse,  Oeneral  Electric,  and  others — went  to 
build  experimental  reactors  in  secure  Isola- 
tion not  only  from  the  public,  but  as  things 
worked  out,  frop:i  each  other  as  well.  Above 
all,  Charles  Leeper  says,  NRTS  is  still  chiefly 
a  proving  ground.  "One  problem,"  he  says, 
"is  that  some  people  would  like  it  to  be  a 
national  laboratory,  but  it  Is  not." 

Even  so,  a  collective  sense  of  identity  as 
an  important  and  distinctive  research  in- 
stitution did  manage  to  take  root  over  the 
years.  It  flourished.  Interestingly  enough, 
within  the  nuclear  division  of  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company,  which  the  AEC  hired 
In  1960  as  the  site's  operating  contractor. 
During  the  next  15  years,  the  Phillips  con- 
tingent provided  a  full  range  of  "housekeep- 
ing" services  for  the  site,  and  It  operated 
(and  helped  to  design)  a  dozen  test  reactors 
for  the  coDunlssloo.  Along  the  way,  Phillips 
acquired  several  hundred  scientists  and  engi- 


neers, many  of  them  reactor  physicists  and 
materials  scientists  who  made  Important 
contributions  to  the  scientific  base  for  ad- 
vanced designs  of  reactors. 

Within  Phillips  the  first  semblance  of  a 
coherent  safety  research  program  appeared 
m  the  1950's.  It  grew  quickly.  In  step  with 
the  general  pace  of  reactor  R  &  D.  As  the 
program  expanded  it  acquired  a  certain  co- 
heslveness  and  esprit,  nurtured  parUy  by 
the  exotic  natxire  of  its  work— the  abnormal 
behavior  of  nuclear  plants — and  partly  by  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  the  commission 
granted  it  in  choosing  which  problems  de- 
manded first  and  closest  attention. 

Reminiscing  about  happier  times,  one 
manager  at  Idaho  described  the  mission  of 
the  safety  program  and  its  liberal  relation- 
ship with  the  AEC  this  way : 

"The  commission  put  us  out  here  16  years 
ago  to  learn  about  abnormal  reactor  behavior 
and  to  think  about  what  would  happen  If 
one  of  these  machines  went  out  of  con- 
trol. .  •  .  You  have  to  understand  that  an 
operating,  pressurized  water  reactor  contains 
an  Immense  amount  of  stored  energy — the 
equivalent  of  50,000  pounds  of  TNT  in  the 
mechanical  energy  of  the  circulating  hot 
water  alone,  and  60  to  100  times  that  In 
thermal  energy.  The  whole  problem  comes 
down  to  containing  this  energy  to  squeeze  a 
little  more  out  of  the  nuclear  fuel,  and  to 
controlling  this  energy  in  the  event  of  an 
accident. 

"This  Is  such  an  extremely  complicated 
area  that,  historically,  Washington  was  con- 
tent to  let  us  tell  them  what  their  designs 
didn't  cover,  and  to  make  research  proposals. 
In  effect,  they  let  us  tell  them  what  we  should 
be  doing  In  reactor  safety." 

This  prolonged  honeymoon  began  a  swift 
decline  in  1965,  shortly  after  Shaw  took  com- 
mand of  civilian  reactor  programs.  By  last 
year,  the  relationship  had  fully  reversed  It- 
self: Now  the  NRTS,  and  the  safety  program 
In  particular,  function  on  a  short,  tight  leash 
from  Washington.  Research  proposals  are 
subjected  to  painstaking  scrutiny  by  teams 
of  engineers  under  Shaw;  money  available 
and  the  tasks  assigned  to  Idaho  vary  from 
month  to  month  under  strict  control  from 
headquarters. 

"Isn't  this  reasonable?"  Leeper  says  rhe- 
torically. "The  highly  creative  days  and  the 
permissive  times  are  behind  us,  and  the  de- 
mands now  are  for  a  hard  bitten  reduction 
to  economical  practices." 

The  researchers  themselves  agree  that 
times  are  hard  all  right,  but  not  quite  In  the 
same  sense.  During  one  conversation  three 
senior  scientiats  and  engineers  complained 
that  the  budget  now  flucttiates  wildly,  that 
Washington  often  assigns  new  tasks  without 
allocating  more  money,  and  that  the  em- 
phasis in  research  programs  continually 
varies — all  with  little  explanation  from 
Washington.  Said  one  project  manager: 

"The  budget  has  become  a  year-long  con- 
fusion, a  continuing  battle.  It  gets  rewritten 
four  or  five  times  a  year;  the  year  before  last 
it  was  reprogrammed  no  less  than  12  times. 
We  are  constantly  having  to  accelerate  some 
projects,  decelerate  others,  and  shift  people 
from  one  thing  to  another.  All  of  this  gives 
the  safety  program  a  great  Instability  and 
generally  slows  our  progress." 

Another  critic  at  Idaho  added  this  com- 
mentary: 

"It  hais  been  impressed  upon  us  that  we 
are  a  captive  contrskctor,  and  this  is  one  of 
our  main  complaints.  It  means  that  we're 
not  allowed  to  pick  up  contracts  from  else- 
where— from  the  AEC  or  the  Industry — In 
times  of  slack  budgets.  We're  forever  having 
to  hire  professional  people,  lay  them  off,  hire 
them  back.  .  .  Under  manpower  ceilings  set 
in  Washington,  we  sometimes  have  more 
money  to  spend  than  people  to  spend  It  on. 
After  awhile,  guys  get  tired  of  being  shuffled 
from  one  Job  to  another,  or  of  pumping  gas 


and  selling  real  estate  In  town,  waiting  to 
be  rehired,  and  they  leave.  It's  pretty  hard 
to  keep  research  teams  together  under  these 
conditions." 

Shaw  says  that  when  he  book  over  in  1964, 
reactor  R&D  programs  In  all  the  national 
laboratories  were  In  a  "deplorable"  state. 
Research  on  water-cooled  reactors,  he  says, 
was  poorly  coordinated  among  the  labora- 
tories, frequently  redundant,  and  heavy  en- 
twined with  basic  research  ventxires  to  an 
extent  that  It  was  no  longer  appropriate  for 
a  technology  presumably  on  the  brink  of 
commercial  status. 

As  he  saw  it,  there  were  two  main  tasks  at 
hand:  To  wean  the  Industry  from  govern- 
ment support  of  water  reactors,  and  to 
marshall  his  forces  for  a  concerted  thrust 
on  the  commission's  prime  objective — an  eco- 
nomical breeder.  By  all  accounts,  he  took  on 
both  these  tasks  with  immense  energy  and 
with  a  lesson  learned  from  Admiral  Rlck- 
over— namely,  that  a  tough,  centralized  man- 
agement stressing  a  "disciplined  engineering 
approach"  both  to  research  and  to  construc- 
tion of  new  reactors  may  not  win  friends,  but 
it  gets  results. 

The  results  so  far  are  mixed,  but  certainly 
few  friends  have  been  won.  Within  months 
after  taking  office  in  December  1964,  Shaw 
began  a  series  of  drastic  reorganizations  at 
Idaho  that  finally  brought  the  demise  of  the 
Phillips  organlj»tlon  last  year,  the  rise  of 
Aerojet  In  Its  place,  and  a  continuing  series 
of  purges  of  old  Phillips  people  from  the  new 
Aerojet  structure. 

Simultaneously,  amid  this  turmoU,  Shaw 
began  Imposng  a  rigorous  and  unfamiliar 
regimen  of  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  on  research  projects  In  all  the 
AEC's  laboratories,  Idaho  Included.  It  w^  all 
part  of  the  new  era  of  engineering  discipline, 
and  It  was  necessary.  Shaw  says.  In  order 
to  rectify  slipshod  practices  In  the  conduct 
of  research.  But  to  workers  In  the  labora- 
tories, the  new  regulations  and  the  paper- 
work that  canoe  with  them  placed  a  stag- 
gering and,  they  felt.  Inappropriate  and  un- 
necessary bxirden  on  their  work  with  little 
benefit  in  return. 

"Engineering  is  the  name  of  the  game," 
says  Shaw,  an  engineer. 

"When  he  came  In,  science  died,"  says  a 
physicist  at  Idaho. 

Thus,  by  1967,  the  present  conflicts  had 
been  kindled,  and  the  forces  were  set  in  mo- 
tion that  would  bring  safety  research  of  the 
highest  priority  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

NuCLMAB  SATrrr  (II):  Thb  Tears  or  Dklat 
(By  Robert  Olllette) 

Although  It  could  hardly  have  foreseen  so 
at  the  time,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
embarked  In  1963  on  a  construction  project 
that  WM  to  become  one  of  the  longest- 
running,  most  trouble-ridden  ventures  of 
its  kind  In  the  commission's  25-year  history. 
That  was  the  year  the  AEC  set  out  to  build  a 
modest  little  nuclear  reactor  called  LOFT  at 
the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  In  the 
Idaho  desert.  The  reactor's  name  was  an 
acronym  for  "Loss  of  Fluid  Test,"  and  It  aptly 
indicated  the  $18  million  facility's  unusual 
mission. 

According  to  plans  at  the  time,  LOFT  would 
be  completed  in  1966.  It  would  then  be 
studded  with  instruments  and  sealed  In- 
side a  massive  concrete  and  steel  "contain- 
ment" dome  at  the  desert  proving  ground. 
After  a  series  of  small-scale  experiments, 
technicians  would  nin  the  reactor  up  to  Its 
full  power  of  60  megawatts  and  abruptly 
drain  It  of  Its  cooling  water. 

Inside  the  dome,  LOFT  would  partially  melt. 
But  in  destroying  Itself  It  would  give  safety 
researchers  their  first  look  at  a  reactor  in  the 
throes  of  what  the  AEC  had  formally  declared 
to  be  the  "maximum  credible  accident"  that 
a  nuclvar  power  plant  could  reasonably  be 


expected  to  suffer — a  major  loss  of  coollnc 
water  through  a  ruptxired  pipe. 

The  LOFT  project  was,  therefore,  of  cen- 
tral importance  to  the  conunlsslon's  safety 
research  program.  In  making  this  point.  In 
iU  annual  requests  to  Congress  for  money, 
the  AEC  was  not  stingy  with  superlatives. 
LOFT  was  the  "largest  and  most  vital"  test 
facility  In  the  safety  program.  It  was  th« 
"focal  point  which  provides  a  fundamental 
sense  of  direction  to  water  reactor  safety  in- 
vestigations." Among  other  things,  LOFT 
would  demonstrate  a  "live  accident  [that) 
makes  Investigators  face  reality." 

Later  on,  the  AEC  promised  that  LOFT 
could  make  "extensive  contributions"  to- 
ward erasing  nagging  doubts  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  backup  cooling  systems  in  nuclear 
power  plants — a  subject  the  commission  con- 
sidered to  be  "perhaps  the  moet  urgent  prob- 
lem in  water  reactor  safety,"  even  before  It 
became  a  public  issue. 

For  all  Its  stellar  Importance  though,  the 
only  reality  LOPT  has  yet  made  anyone  faoe 
U  that  putting  together  an  experimental 
reactor — even  %  small  one — can  be  a  very 
trying  experience.  Nine  years  later,  the  ABO 
Is  still  struggling  to  finish  building  th» 
LOFT  facility,  let  alone  run  It.  At  last  re- 
port construction  was  80  percent  completed, 
but  work  Is  now  more  than  6  years  behind 
schedule.  LOFT'S  crucial  experiments  have 
been  expanded  in  scope  but  postponed  untU 
1974  or  1976,  by  then,  as  many  as  80  nu- 
clear power  plants  that  might  have  mad*  um 
of  the  results  in  their  design  will  already 
be  running.  What's  more,  now  that  construc- 
tion costs  have  ballooned  to  $36  million,  ABC 
officials  in  charge  of  the  project  have  Just 
about  given  up  the  idea  of  letting  such  an 
expensive  piece  of  equlpooent  seriously  dam- 
age Itself,  much  less  melt.  So  m  all  prob- 
ability the  consummat*  experiment  orig- 
inally planned  wUl  not  take  place. 

Nor  Is  LOFT  the  only  major  safety  t««t 
facility  to  have  sustained  long  delays  and 
soaring  costs.  A  second  reactor  at  the  Idaho 
Installation — the  Power  Burst  Facility 
(PBP) — viras  completed  last  summer,  4  years 
late  and  $8  mllllan  or  100  percent  over  the 
original  cost  estimate.  The  PBF  was  designed 
to  subject  nuclear  fuel  assemblies  to  ab- 
normally stressful  conditions.  In  order  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  behavlM-  of  fuel  rods  be- 
fore and  during  an  accident.  The  commis- 
sion has  designated  fuel-failure  research  as 
being  of  highest  priority;  thus  between  th« 
two  test  reactors,  sotcke  of  the  most  urgent 
safety  research  planned  by  the  ABC  has  been 
postponed.  . 

What  happened  to  LOFT  and  PBF?  Inter- '^ 
views  with  ABC  officials  in  Washington,  and 
with  scientists  and  engineers  at  the  NRTS 
in  Idaho,  turn  up  a  tangle  of  conflicting 
charges  and  oounteroharges  that  reflect 
strong  dlehannonles  that  have  grown  up  be- 
tween the  two  sides  In  recent  years.  An  ar- 
ticle last  week  outlined  the  nature  of  tfaeee 
problems  and  some  of  their  history.  ThU 
wertc's  article  attempts  to  unravel  the  rea- 
sons for  delays  In  Important  safety  research 
projects  that  appear  to  be  both  catise  and 
vlotlm  of  this  enmity. 

The  basic  causes  of  delay  and  overrun  are 
clear  enough  in  themselves;  the  controversy 
arises  over  -whom,  If  anyone,  to  blame.  For 
bath  reactors,  the  first  major  delays  oc- 
curred Just  at  the  point  when  detaUed  de- 
signs had  been  completed  and  construction 
was  about  to  begin.  In  the  caae  of  the  PBF. 
the  fuel -testing  facility,  AEC  headquarter* 
sent  down  an  (wder  In  April  1965  to  revise 
the  blueprints  and  buUd  a  more  "versatile- 
reactor,  capable  (rf  running  In  a  steady  state 
as  well  as  of  producing  bursts  of  power.  It 
was  a  major  design  change,  and  one  that 
the  Oovemment  Accounting  Office  (OAO), 
the  Investigatory  arm  of  Congress  estimate* 
coat  %\2  million  and  10  months  in  progreu. 
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Th«  OAO,  In  a  brief  report  on  LOFT  and 
PBF  la»t  year,  did  not  oomment  on  the  mer- 
it* of  tbl«  decialon. 

As  for  hOTT.  by  far  the  more  troubled  of 
tbe  two  project*,  the  AEC  decided  In  May 
1967  to  radically  alter  the  reactor's  main  piir- 
poae  from  one  of  proof-testing  a  contain- 
ment ahell  of  the  type  that  surrounds  nu- 
clear power  plants  to  one  of  teetlng  out 
emergency  core  ooollng  systems.  In  this  caae, 
the  OAO  report  aiade  no  comment  on  the 
merits  or  the  oonsequencee  of  this  decision, 
although  a  reasonable  guess  might  attribute 
b«U  the  delay  and  overrun  to  It. 

More  controversial  Is  the  matter  of  "q\ial- 
tty  assurance. "  Both  sides  agree  that  Wash- 
ington Doade  a  vigorous  effort,  beginning 
about  19«fl.  to  apply  strict  new  quality 
attandarda  to  the  construction  of  the  two  re- 
actor plants,  and  It  Is  evident  to  all  con- 
cerned that  both  project*  became  bogged 
down  In  the  proceae.  But  whoee  fault  was 
It? 

MUton  Shaw,  the  ASC's  director  of  reactor 
development  and  technology  (RDT),  and  the 
central  figure  In  this  dispute,  Is  explicit: 
The  responsibility,  he  has  made  amply  clear 
In  Interviews  and  In  testimony  before  the 
congressional  Joint  Ck>mmlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  belongs  to  the  Phillips  Petroleiim 
Company,  whose  nuclear  division  was  hired 
by  the  AKC  In  1B50  to  run  the  NRTS  and  to 
manage  the  Idaho  site's  safet}  research  pro- 
grams. At  Shaw's  behest,  the  AEC  severed 
Its  remaining  ties  with  Phillips  last  summer 
and  t\imed  over  f\Ul  responsibility  for  safety 
programs  to  the  new  operating  contractor  at 
NRTS,  the  Aerojet  Nuclear  Corporation. 

Shaw  describee  the  years  trying  to  com- 
plete the  two  projects — particularly  LOFT — 
as  one  of  the  most  frustrating  experiences  of 
bis  life.  In  the  first  place,  be  says,  their  ob- 
jectives were  "narrowly  conceived"  by  Phil- 
lips. And  second,  for  some  reason,  the  com- 
pany had  endless  problems  getting  pumps, 
valves,  and  other  parts  of  "acceptable  qual- 
ity." 

"For  one  reason  or  another,"  he  told  the 
Joint  Committee  in  March  1970,  "-we  were 
unable  to  get  from  Phillips  the  manage- 
ment talent  necessary  to  get  the  LOFT  and 
PBF  projects  done." 

At  Idaho,  however,  sclentlste  and  engl- 
ueeia  in  the  safety  program — some  of  tbem 
formerly  employed  by  Phillips — tell  a  dif- 
ferent story,  the  essence  of  which  Is  that 
AXC  used  Phillips  as  a  scapegoat  for 
much  of  Its  own  ineptitude.  To  the  extent 
that  their  story  can  be  independently  veri- 
fied, there  Is  evidence  that  Shaw  shifted  a 
significant  portion  of  the  blame  for  delays 
and  overruns  from  the  AKC  to  Phillips. 

In  Interviews,  the  Idaho  researchers  con- 
ceded that  the  Phillips  contingent  at  the 
NRTS  did  have  some  trouble  hiring  talented 
engineers  and  managers,  partly  because  the 
Btte  was  so  isolated. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Shaw's  expla- 
nations of  the  problems  at  Idaho  appear  to 
have  omitted  the  fact  that  for  virtually  all 
the  15  years  that  Phillips  ran  the  safety  pro- 
gram It  did  not  have  full  legal  authority  to 
administer  design  and  construction  contracts 
to  the  firms  that  actually  built  the  dozens 
of  teat  reactors  at  Idaho.  Instead,  that  re- 
sponsibility belonged  to  the  AEC's  own  out- 
piost  at  the  proving  ground,  the  Idaho  Op- 
erations Office. 

One  senior  engineer  formerly  with  the 
PBF  project  explained  the  limits  of  Phillips 
authority  this  way : 

"Oxir  responsibility  was  limited  to  early, 
conceptual  designs  for  projects  like  LOFT 
and  PBF.  The  AEC  operations  office  let  the 
contracts  to  architect-engineers — the  design 
firms — and  to  construction  companies.  Once 
detailed  design  began  we  merely  had  author- 
ity to  review  and  comment  on  a  project's 
sskfety  and  whether  It  was  meeting  its  ob- 


jective. These  observations  were  passed  on 
to  the  AEC." 

As  problems  developed  with  LOFT  and 
PBF,  fMiner  PhlUlps  officials  at  Idaho  are 
said  to  have  made  a  strong  plea  to  Shaw 
In  1968  for  full  authority  over  the  two 
floundering  projects.  The  authority  was 
granted  In  early  1968.  Within  3  months,  as 
problems  continued  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee wanted  to  know  why,  Shaw  stripped 
Phillips  of  Its  management  authority  over 
the  safety  program  on  the  grounds  of  Its 
inability  to  hire  sufficiently  qualified  staff. 
"The  name  of  the  game,"  said  one  man  now 
employed  by  Aerojet,  "is  cover  yovir  number." 
The  OAO  report  on  the  two  projects,  is- 
sued in  August  1971,  confirmed  but  did  not 
comment  on,  this  train  of  events.  Several 
researchers  at  Idaho,  Including  two  who  had 
reviewed  a  draft  version  of  the  report,  said 
that  the  final,  public  version  omitted  seri- 
ous critlclama  of  the  AEC's  management  of 
the  LOFT  and  PBF  projects.  One  of  thoee 
who  had  read  the  draft  said  that  they  at- 
tributed theee  deletions  to  pressure  exerted 
by  the  commission,  which  customarily  re- 
views OAO  reports  of  AEC  affairs  before  they 
are  made  public. 

In  an  Interview,  Shaw  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  it  was  fair  to  blame  Phillips  for 
delays  In  construction  when  they  lacked  full 
authority  over  contracts.  "If  they  didn't  have 
It,  who  did?  "  he  said.  The  ABC.  It  was  sug- 
gested. "Well,  let's  be  fair.  Neither  Phillips 
nor  the  ABC  out  there  had  the  necessary  com- 
p)etence." 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  conflict  of  all  at 
Idaho  developed  around  Washington's  ef- 
forts to  institute  stringent  new  quality 
standards  in  the  construction  of  reactors — 
no*  only  for  commercial  nuclear  power 
plants,  but  for  the  AEC's  own  test  reactors 
as  well.  These  two  parallel  efforts— one  in- 
ternal, one  aimed  at  the  industry — eoax- 
mlngled  to  a  large  extent,  and.  In  the  view 
of  a  number  of  safety  program  staff,  with 
disastrous  results.  An  administrator  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  who  watched  the 
battle  at  Idaho  from  afar  says: 

"You  have  to  give  Shaw  credit  for  pushing 
the  ind\istry  to  adopt  tougher  standards. 
They  were  urgently  needed,  and  some  ele- 
ments of  the  Industry— and  I  refer  to  West- 
tnghouse  and  Oeneral  Electric  (the  two  lead- 
ing reactor  manufacturers] — fought  It  all  the 
way.  The  question  Is  whether  these  or  similar 
standards  are  appropriate  for  resecu'ch  facil- 
ities. We  think  they  are  not." 

The  critics  In  Idaho  charge  that  In  late 
1966  Shaw  co-opted  the  LOFT  project  for 
use  as  a  "showcase"  for  standards,  to  prove 
to  a  reluctant  Industry  that  they  really  were 
feasible.  The  problem,  says  an  engineer  In- 
volved In  the  affair,  was  that  some  of  the 
standards.  In  their  Initial  form,  turned  out 
not  to  be  feasible : 

"The  whole  philosophy  became  one  of 
using  LOFT  to  develop  standards  and  check 
them  out,  rather  than  producing  the  safety 
Information  we  desperately  needed.  And  some 
of  them  were  a  bit  extreme,  requiring  that 
metals  be  traceable  back  to  the  mine  .  .  . 
The  overall  effect  was  to  drive  up  costs  of 
some  components  by  a  factor  of  3  to  6  and 
to  stretch  out  timetables  by  two  and  a  half." 
Months  were  consumed  by  haggling  among 
Phillips,  the  AEC  In  Idaho,  and  teams  of 
englnees  under  Shaw  In  Washington  over  the 
acceptability  of  particular  pieces  of  plumb- 
ing. Voluminous  documentation  was  re- 
quired to  verify  that  standards  were  being 
met  and  that  tests  and  inspections  were  be- 
ing carried  out  according  to  the  new  rules. 
(Meanwhile  the  Power  B\ir8t  Facility  was 
liavlng  problems  of  Its  own.  No  one  tried  to 
use  It  as  a  showcase,  but  the  new  standards 
meant  redesigning  many  parts.  To  speed 
things  along,  project  engineers  tried  to  meet 
the  "intent"  of  new  standards  for  pipes, 
pumps,  valves,  and  other  parts  while  liberally 


construing  the  "letter"  of  the  standards.  For 
their  trouble,  some  were  flred.  "It  was  a  hard 
learning  experience,"  one  man  recalls,  and 
one  the  OAO  says  accounted  for  most  of  the 
slippage  in  schedule.) 

Amid  all  the  bickering,  construction  on 
LOFT  came  to  an  almost  complete  halt  be- 
tween May  1968  and  October  1970.  One  prob- 
lem, it  developed,  was  that  no  manufacturer 
In  the  country  would  bid  on  such  essential 
Items  as  coolant  pumps  and  valves  and  con- 
trol-rod mechanisms  that  Washington  want- 
ed made  according  to  its  new  standards.  This 
Impasse  was  finally  resolved  by  "cannibaliz- 
ing" these  parts  from  a  number  of  old  reac- 
tors, including  one  aboard  the  scrapyard- 
bound  NB.  Savannah,  the  nation's  first  and 
only  nuclear  freighter.  "So  here  we  sit,"  says 
an  engineer  at  Idaho,  "building  it  out  of 
scrap." 

Roy  Swanson,  the  AEC's  project  manager 
for  LOFT  at  Idaho,  confirms  that  such  parts 
are  being  used  in  the  reactor,  but  he  says  it's 
\infalr  to  characterize  them  as  "scrap,"  even 
if  they  are  10  or  12  years  old  and  don't  fully 
measure  up  to  the  new  standards.  He  said 
that  the  pumps  and  valves  are  now  being 
refurbished  in  shops  at  NRTS  and  they'll 
soon  be  good  as  new. 

Did  the  use  of  LOFT  to  develop  new  stand- 
ards cause  major  delays  in  the  project? 
Swanson  said: 

"Sure,  it  caused  some  delay,  but  the  stand- 
ards weren't  that  far  out.  They  were  based  on 
experience  in  the  Navy  and  elsewhere.  And 
there  were  other  problems,  like  building  a 
200-ton  door  for  the  containment  [shell]  so 
we  could  move  the  reactor  in  and  out  on  a 
railroad  car. ..." 

Was  LOFT  used  to  show  industry  that  the 
new  standards  would  work?  Did  this  ploy 
work? 

"Yes,  this  did  happen.  You'd  take  a  com* 
pany  by  the  hand  and  show  them  step  by 
step  how  they  could  meet  a  standard,  and 
you're  starting  to  see  companies  advertise  In 
trade  Journals  that  they  meet  RDT-Shaw 
standards.  .  .  .  It's  true  that  some  were  a  little 
too  tough,  and  we  couldn't  get  bidders  on 
pumps  and  valves  at  first,  but  you  go  In  and 
negotiate  these  things.  And  sometimes  you 
have  to  compromise  a  little." 

Isn't  it  understandable,  Swanson  was  asked 
In  a  conversation,  that  safety  researchers 
should  be  upset  at  having  their  project  "ex- 
propriated "  for  this  purpose?  "Sure,"  he  said. 
"But  whenever  you  get  into  standards  you 
take  a  beating  on  the  head." 

In  Washington,  Milton  Shaw  says  that  it's 
"ridiculous"  to  think  that  so  Important  a 
research  facility  would  be  used^principally  as 
a  showcase  to  sell  new  standards  to  the  in- 
dustry, although  if  It  did  so  "that  might 
have  been  a  worthwhile  spinoff." 

Shaw  says  it  was  all  part  of  a  strenuous 
effort  on  his  part  to  Introduce  a  "disciplined 
engineering  approach"  to  the  conduct  of 
reactor  R  &  D  by  the  AEC's  national  labora- 
tories. For  the  laboratories'  management,  this 
entailed  occasionally  drastic  reorganizations 
aimed  at  tying  research  more  closely  to  spe- 
cific goals — such  as  developing  an  economi- 
cal breeder  reactor — and  it  also  meant  es- 
tablishing firm,  clear  lines  of  authority, 
modeled  after  the  aerospace  industry,  leading 
back  to  Shaw's  own  teams  of  engineers  In 
Washington.  Moreover,  laboratories  were  In- 
structed to  seek  out  and  employ  new  pro- 
gram administrators  who  were  familiar  with 
the  nuclear  Industry  and  sympathetic  to  the 
need  for  rigorous  quality  control  in  research. 
This  was  necessary.  Shaw  says,  to  Improve 
the  reliability  of  expensive  and  potentially 
dangerous  experimental  facilities.  "We  were 
losing  data  because  of  breakdowns  and  defec- 
tive equipment,  and  because  some  things 
were  not  being  calibrated  well  enough  to  per- 
mit an  experiment  to  be  repeated." 

The  campaign  for  quality  assurance  at 
Idaho  was  prompted  In  part,  he  said,  by  the 
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dlicovery  in  1966  of  "bum  welds"  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Test  Reactor  while  it  was  under  oon- 
itruction.  Repairs  required  vlrttially  rebulld- 
ing  the  reactor,  he  said. 

In  the  case  of  LOFT,  Shaw  conceded  that 
he  has  had  a  hard  time  convincing  experl- 
menteia  at  Idaho  that  their  reactor  should  be 
built  to  higher  standards  than  those  applied 
to  commercial  nuclear  power  plants.  This 
disparity  Is  Justified,  he  argues,  because  LOFT 
is  meant  to  provide  empirical  verification  of 
safety  system  designs,  and  It  Is  not  meant 
merely  to  "proof -test"  a  typical  reactor.  And 
be  wants  to  prevent  any  mishaps,  such  as  a 
ruptured  pipe,  that  ml^t  accidentally  dam- 
age the  reactor.  "We  don't  want  the  technol- 
ogy damned  because  of  flaws  in  the  equip- 
ment." 

In  important  ways,  during  the  past  8  years, 
Shaw  has  industrialized  those  segmenu  of 
the  national  laboratories  that  come  under  his 
aegis  as  directs  of  civilian  reactor  BAD. 
Major  portions  of  the  laboratories,  he  re- 
ported to  the  congreaslonal  Joint  Committee 
this  year,  have  been  "converted  from  a  re- 
search orientation  to  one  stressing  disciplined 
engineering  application,  proof -testing,  and 
quality  assurance,  as  well  as  soundly  devel- 
oped applied  technology." 

The  laboratories  have  not  taken  kindly  to 
this  discipline,  which  they  are  Inclined  to 
view  as  excessive.  (One  of  the  flirst  and  sharp- 
est protesU  came  in  1967  from  Albert  V. 
Crewe,  then  director  of  Argoime  National 
laboratory,  who  remarked  In  a  speech  that 
Argonne'B  purpose  was  "not  to  biilld  subma- 
rines but  to  produce  knowledge.") 

At  Idaho,  a  senior  physicist  associated  with 
the  LOFT  project  made  his  complaint: 

"Around  1968  money  for  basic  phyales, 
such  as  nuclear  cross-section  work,  Ju»t  dried 
up.  The  philosophy  was  that  if  something 
dldnt  solve  a  problem — particularly  for  the 
breeder— It  wasn't  going  to  be  picked  up  in 
the  budget.  ...  We  cant  even  do  applied 
research  now  In  some  cases.  Money  budgeted 
for  development  work  on  Instruments  for 
LOPT  essentially  stopped  In  1968.  We'd  like 
to  make  some  Improvements  in  them  to  ex- 
tend the  data  we  get  from  this  reactor.  But 
we're  forced  to  use  Instruments  already  'on 
the  shelf'." 

At  Idaho  and  within  the  safety  program  at 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  equally 
strong  feelings  prevail  that  the  new  quality 
standards  have  driven  up  the  ooat  of  doing 
research  without  producing  any  visible  im- 
provement m  the  quality  of  the  research  it- 
self. 

CerUlnly  test  reactors  at  Idaho  grew  more 
expensive.  At  Oak  Ridge,  where  a  much 
smaller  safety  research  program  revolves  to  a 
lesser  extent  around  great  teat  facilities, 
estimates  are  that  RDT  standards  have  driven 
up  the  purchase  cost  of  materials  by  8  to  10 
percent  and  doubled  the  cost  of  some  equip- 
ment. 

Theee  added  expenses — combined  with  the 
general  inflation  tn  the  cost  of  doing  research 
during  the  1960'b  and  on  into  the  TO'S"- dealt 
a  harsh  blow  to  reactor  safety  research.  As 
costs  rose,  the  program's  overall  budget  grew 
slowly  in  some  years  and  remained  static  in 
others.  At  the  same  time,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  partly  In  response  to  prodding 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
found  Itself  accelerating  the  l>reeder  program, 
and  dipping  Into  money  allocated  to  water 
reactor  safety  to  do  It.  SomethUig  had  to  give, 
and  what  gave  was  research  Intended  to  re- 
solve questions  of  the  utmoet  urgency  per- 
taining to  doaena  of  commeroial  nuclear 
power  plants  then  on  the  drawing  boards  and 
under  conetructloo. — Robmt  Onxirrs 

"nn  Fall  or  PHnxxrs  NrrcLBaa 
The  nuclear  dlTtalon  of  the  Pbllllpa  Pe- 
troleum OctBfvaj,  It  apjpean,  was  on  Ita  way 
out  as  operating  contractor  of  the  Natlotul 
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Reactor  Teetlng  SUtlon  even  before  a  flght 
erupted  over  Its  conduct  of  reeeaivh  yeo]- 
ecu.  In  Bfoy  1965  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommls- 
slon  announced  that  PhUUpe'  contract  would 
be  terminated  forthwltb — except  f«r  Its 
safety  reeearch  reepoaatbUMe*— and  tbe  con- 
tract to  run  NRTS  would  be  put  put  for  open 
bid.  An  ABO  new*  rtfeeae  at  the  time  said 
t)»ls  was  not  to  be  eooetrued  as  a  sign  of 
dlsaatlefaetlon  with  the  company,  but  was 
only  "Intended  to  give  other  companies  a 
chance  to  compete  for  an  AEC  operating  con- 
tract." 

Thie  deelaton  marked  the  beginning  of  an- 
tagonism between  scientists  and  englneen 
In  the  safety  program,  who  were  empk^ed  by 
Phlllipe.  and  the  AEC's  Division  of  Reactor 
Development  and  Techncrfogy.  Although  moat 
of  the  1800  Phillips  employees  not  in  the 
safety  program  were  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
new  contractor,  the  move  understandably 
offended  company  loyalties.  Moreover,  it  ted 
to  administrative  complexities  that  safety 
research  managers  would  Just  as  soon  have 
done  without.  "Suddenly  we  were  an  arm 
grafted  onto  a  new  body,"  said  one.  "New 
working  relationships  had  to  be  eatabllahed, 
and  generally  it  was  an  unneceeeary  dlerup- 

ti<Hl  " 

The  operating  contract,  worth  M9  mlllton 
tn  1B66,  amounted  to  a  rich  subsidy  for  reac- 
tor manufacturers,  and  the  AEC  was  not 
basliful  about  saying  so.  Special  considera- 
tion, the  oonuniaalon  said,  would  be  given 
to  bidders  with  a  strong  interest  In  commer- 
cial nuclear  reactors  "as  evidenced  by  the 
firm's  activity  and  investment  In  the  fleld  of 
atomic  power." 

Phillips  had  not  Involved  itself  in  nuclear 
energy  beyond  Its  activities  at  the  NRTS; 
coneequently  it  was  out  of  the  running.  The 
winner  of  the  contract  was  the  Aerojet  Oen- 
eral Corporation,  which  at  that  time  had 
made  heavy  Investments  in  gas-cooled  reac- 
tors and  was  facing  a  bleak  outlook  for  sales 
Together  with  the  Allied  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  Invested  In  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing. Aerojet  formed  the  Idaho  Nuclear 
Corporation  in  1966  to  run  the  NRTS. 

The  safety  program  remained  in  Phillips 
hands  for  3  years  more,  but  by  1969  the  LOFT 
and  PBF  projects  that  it  ostensibly  super- 
vised were  In  deep  trouble.  That  June,  under 
orders  from  the  AKC.  Phillips  Joined  Idaho 
Nuclear  as  a  third  and  minor  partner  with  no 
top-management  authority. 

Last  summer,  yet  another  major  reorgani- 
zation removed  both  PhlUlpe  and  Allied  from 
the  unequal  tritunyirate  of  operating  con- 
tractors and  left  some  reeearch  managers 
wondering  about  the  legality  of  It  all.  Al- 
though no  open  bidding  process  took  place, 
the  AEC  negotiated  a  new  operating  contract 
that  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Idaho  Nuclear 
and  to  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  cor- 
porate entity  as  the  operator  of  the  NRTS — 
the  Aerojet  Nuclear  Corporation,  a  solely 
owned  subsidiary  of  Aerojet  Oeneral.  Al- 
though AEC  officials  say  that  no  contract 
procedures  were  violated  in  this  shuffle,  it 
doee  leave  a  residue  of  irony.  Several  years 
ago  Aerojet  dropped  out  of  the  reactor  busi- 
ness, except  for  its  duties  at  Idaho,  for  which 
the  company  now  receives  nearly  $50  million 
a  year. — ^R.O. 

Nndjcaa  Sairrr    (IIZ) :   CBmcs  Chaboi 

CoMTLiCTS  or  iMTBUar 

(By  Robert  OlUette) 

One  February  day  In  1971,  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  (ORNL)  in  Ten n eases 
received  a  bit  of  bad  news  from  Atomic  Energy 
ComnUaslon  headquarters  in  Washington 
that  still  ev(Aee  feelings  of  anger  and  re- 
aentmant  among  the  laboratory  staff.  With 
only  a  brief  explanation.  Oak  Ridge  admln- 
latraton  were  told  that  a  project  they  con- 
■Ideretl  to  be  the  laboratory's  single  moat 
important  piece  of  nuclear  safety 


a  study  al  how  reactor  fuel  rods  might  be- 
have during  a  major  loss-<tf'>ooollng  aod- 
dent — was  going  to  be  canceled,  even  though 
it  was  nowbere  near  eomptetlon. 

Oak  Ridge  had  already  abeorbed  stgnlfl- 
eant  cuts  in  its  $S  million  safety  resaar^ 
budget,  and  the  laboratory  had  suffered  them 
In  relative  silence.  But  this  was  too  much  to 
bear ;  The  project  had  run  only  a  of  a  scbed- 
ulad  4  years;  It  pertained  to  a  problem  that 
the  AMC  itself  bad  said  demanded  urgent 
attention:  the  study  was  the  only  one  of  lis 
kind  then  under  way:  it  pursued  Issues  of 
great  Interest  to  the  ABC's  regulatory  staS. 
which  depended  on  the  safety  program  for 
technical  support:  and  above  all.  In  the  op- 
opinlon  of  Oak  Ridge  researchers,  the  fuel- 
rod  study  had  begun  to  raise  some  troubling 
questions  about  the  margins  of  safety  In 
nuclear  power  plants  than  under  construc- 
tion. 

"We  are  astounded  at  your  dedalon  to  dis- 
continue this  experUnental  work,"  William 
B.  Cottrell,  ORNL's  director  of  nuclear 
safety,  protested  In  a  memorandum  to  his 
counterpart  at  ABC  headquarters.  Andrew 
J.  Preasesky.  the  assistant  director  for  nu- 
clear eafety. 

"Thla  matter  Is  of  such  grave  oonoern  to 
so  many  persons,"  CottreU  wrote  on  4  March 
and  again  on  30  April,  "that  I  expect  ORNL 
coanagement  to  raise  questions  with  others 
In  ABC.  ...  No  one  reaUy  knows  what  wUl 
happen  In  a  reactor  core  tn  the  event  of  a 
loes-of -coolant  accident  [and]  the  ABC  in 
general — but  Regulatory  tn  parUc\Uar — needs 
an  in-houae  program  to  aaeeas  this  very  com- 
plex matte^" 

The  safei  director's  pleas  were  fruitless, 
however,  anrf  the  project  was  killed.  The  offi- 
cial explanation  had  to  do  with  a  general 
shortage  of  funds  for  safety  research,  but 
one  Oak  Ridge  administrator,  who  malsU  on 
anonymity,  says  that  Presseaky  offered  a  re- 
markably different  explanation  In  private. 
"You  won't  And  tht*  to  writing. "  the  ad- 
ministrator said,  "but  the  reason  he  gave  lor 
canceling  the  study  was  that  it  raised  more 
questions  than  it  solved." 

Safety  researchers  took  that  to  mean  their  - 
flndtogs  were  rubbtog  the  reactor  "vendors  " 
or  manufacturers  the  wrong  way.  but  Pree- 
sesky  denies  this  inference.  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view he  asked  whether  his  quoted  remarks 
were  written  or  oral.  Informed  that  they  were 
ortd.  he  said.  "What  I  probably  meant  was 
that  I  had  mlaglvlngs  about  bow  well  these 
experlmenU  represented  real  nuclear  fuel." 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  In- 
cident served  to  reinforce  a  growing  convic- 
tion among  safety  rasearchers.  both  at  Oak 
Ridge  and  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing 
SUtton  m  Idaho,  that  authorities  In  Wash- 
ington were  shaping  the  safety  program 
more  to  fit  the  desire*  of  the  nuclear  industry 
than  to  acconunodate  the  needs  of  the  ABC's 
own  reguUtory  and  licensing  staff.  In  it* 
haste  to  get  on  with  developing  the  breeder. 
Washington  seemed  to  reeearcbera  In  the 
field  to  be  methodically  aldeetapplng  grave 
uncertatotles  that  still  surrouiMled  ordinary, 
water-cooled  nuclear  power  plants.  Why  It 
should  do  so  was  something  of  a  mystery,  but 
two  possible  motives  stiggested  themselves  to 
worried  researchers  at  Oak  Rldgc  and  Idabo. 
Either  officials  in  Washington  attached  far 
leas  urgency  to  watcr-reactcx-  safety  than 
they  profeeeed  to.  or  they  were  deliberately 
attempting  to  "keep  a  low  profile"  on  em- 
barrassing safety  questions  that  threatened 
to  Jeopardtee  the  industry's  financial  suppart 
of  the  breeder  program.  "I  am  convmead." 
says  one  research  manager  at  Idaho  wtM>  anb- 
scribes  to  the  latter  view,  "that  RDT  JABCa 
Dlvtoton  of  Reactor  Development  and  Teab- 
nology)  is  simply  in  bad  with  the  vandom. 
Everyone    wanta   hie    tamrtt    badge    for   tbe 


The    AEC's    congreaslonal    testimony    over 
tba  paat  few  years  leaves  no  question  that 
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targe  •egmenU  of  th«  w»ter-r«*ctor  SAlety 
program  Me  t*«glng  tar  tjeblnd  scti«<lule 
Wbat  rematna  open  to  debate  t»  whether  Uie«e 
<lelaya  were  aa  deltberatc  aa  tb«r  mlgbt  »p- 
pew.  An  article  laat  week  trace^l  soaoe  major 
deUya  and  iliortagea  of  funds  to  cost  over- 
run* and  otber  admtnlBttratlve  proWem*  Ui 
fruUdlag  two  major  reeeareb  reactors  at  tto.e 
Idabo  InataUation.  Thla  oTirrtnt  article  takee 
up  the  oiltlei'  oontentton  tbat.  fiadamim- 
tally,  the  aafety  program's  dllBcultteB  derive 
from  lerloa*  conflicts  of  Intawrt  wttbln  BDT, 
of  WHICH  tbe  safety  program  la  part. 

Allegations  erf  an  inborn  conflict  of  Inter- 
eat— on  the  ground  tiiat  it  both  promotes 
and  regulates  tue  nuetear  lndn»try^*»e  old 
bat  to  ABC.  It  has  long  elnce  learned  to 
Shrug  off  suofa  accusations  with  tbe  argu- 
ment that  there  wae  no  reason  why  tbe  same 
agency  could  not  carry  out  both  functions 
Independently  and  wttb  equantanlty.  ao  long 
a^  the  proper  checks  and  balances  o*  Internal 
power  preTailed. 

With  thto  In  mind,  the  ABC  reorganized 
Itaeir  In  1961  in  an  effort  to  separate  regula- 
tory function*  from  the  •^ftncy'*  'derelop- 
ment"  programs.  These  function*— lr>ciud- 
Ing  all  the  adxnlntatratlTe  machinery  for  li- 
censing nuclear  power  plants — were  Joined 
together  to  form  a  dlsUpct  regulatory  arm. 
wtiose  director  answered  to  the  five  com- 
missioners Olenn  Seaborg,  ttie  former  AEC 
chairman,  has  written  tint  this  organisation 
"erolTed  for  one  simple  reason:  so  that  the 
right  band  would  Icnow  what  tbe  left  band 
was  doing,  yet  be  independent  of  It." 

Looking  back  though.  It  appears  that 
things  never  quite  worked  out  that  way. 
The  regulatory  staff  never  achieved  full  In- 
dependence Moreover,  right  from  tbe  be- 
ginning and  all  through  the  years  communi- 
cation and  coordination  between  the  two 
sldee  was  notoriously  poor — In  part  because 
the  eemmlsalon  simply  neglected  to  eetab- 
llsh  clear  and  reliable  lines  of  administra- 
tive contact  between  the  two  "hands"  of  Its 
staff  Indeed,  in  April  18fl7.  more  than  5 
years  after  a  distinct  regulatory  staff  came 
Into  being,  Congrees's  iisually  friendly  and 
paternal  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
found  Itself  imploring  the  commlaslon  to  Im- 
prove Its  internal  communications; 

"It  a|>pears  to  the  committee  that  not  all 
the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
past  to  coordinate  the  work  of  these  two  or- 
ganizations The  supposed  ease  of  exchang- 
ing information  and  views  between  tbe  oper- 
ating and  development  staff,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  regulatory  staff,  on  the  other, 
la  one  of  the  chief  arguments  made  against 
a  complete  separation  of  the  ABC's  regula- 
tory functions  from  Its  other  activities.  It  Is 
most  Important  that  this  exchange  take 
place  in  fact  as  well  as  In  theory,  and  that 
one  of  the  reeults  be  a  meaningful  nuclear 
safety  reeearcb  effort." 

Tbe  1961  reshuffle  had  left  both  sides — 
tbe  regulatcey  and  development  units — In 
a  dUBcolt  situation,  pregnant  with  conflicts 
of  Interest.  Tor  one  thbig.  the  safety  research 
program  had  remained  behind  In  the  ABC's 
main  development  arm.  the  RDT.  While  this 
probably  made  eminent  sense  at  a  time  when 
nuclear  power  plants  were  stUl  under  de- 
velopment and  far  from  a  commercial  real- 
ity, tlmea  changed.  Five  years  later,  the  reg- 
(dstory  etaff  would  depend  heavily  on  tbe 
■afeCy  program  for  help  in  asaesslag  the 
safety  of  doecna  of  power  plants  ccncUng  up 
tat  »i«»ir>«ing  Thus,  in  the  middle  1960  s,  tbe 
•or  found  itaeir  in  the  position  of  conduct- 

-  inf  a  reeearcb  proeram  that  was  actively  en- 
(tapirt  Ui  raising  pointed  questions  about  the 

-  ta*T  reactors  the  ROT  had  worked  ao  bard 
to  develop  Uoreover.  the  division  could 
•caroety  have  hoped  to  avoid  accusations 
of  mutual  backscratchlng  with  the  U)idu*try 
when,  precisely  at  the  time  tbe  A£C  began 
cuttlnc  back  its  reacftor  safety  bvuJiget,  It 
began  spending  lavishly  on  the  breeder  pro- 


gTMB  and  encouraged  utilities  and  reactor 
vendors  to  do  the  same. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  regulatory 
ecaff  remained  almost  totally  dependent  on 
tbe  charity  of  the  BDT  to  pay  tor  research 
on  aay  broad,  preeatng  questions  that  new 
designs  of  nuclear  power  plants  might  raise. 
Whereas  "Reg"  oould  let  small,  special  pur- 
pose consulting  contracts  to  universities  6r 
private  firms,  the  commission  gave  It  no 
mocey  tor  a  coherent  research  program  of 
Its  own.  Nor  has  the  regulatory  arm  ever  bad 
tbe  option  of  paying  money  directly  to  the 
APT  for  work  It  wanted  done.  Instead,  the 
moss  It  oould  do  was  submit  a  formal  "re- 
quest for  Information"  and  hope  Shaw  and 
bis  dlvlstOK  could  see  their  way  clear  to 
spend  the  time  and  money  required.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  suggest  that,  more 
often  T^»"  not,  the  time  and  money  was 
not  available  and  the  questions  went  unan- 
swered. 

The  UUierent  drawbacks  of  these  arrange- 
ments might  have  remained  mostly  aca- 
demic, had  two  unforeseen  problems  not  de- 
veloped in  the  middle  1960's. 

First,  arotind  1966.  the  regulatory  staff  en- 
countered what  appeared  to  be  major  gaps  in 
Um  li^onnatlon  generated  by  the  safety  re- 
search program.  Utilities  had  begun  ordering 
nuclear  plants  of  unprecedented  slae — with 
capadUes  of  1000  megawatts  electrical,  more 
Than  ten  times  the  size  of  any  pressurlaed 
water  reactors  then  in  operation — but  the 
technical  reports  of  the  safety  program  dealt 
mostly  with  much  smaller  reactors.  New  In- 
formation and  new  experimental  data  were 
needed  to  assess  the  safety  of  the  mammoth 
plants  that  tbe  utilities  wanted,  and  tbe 
safety  program  would  have  to  produce  It  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  In  order  to  make  any 
contribution  at  all  to  tbe  licensing  process. 

Then  the  second  problem  popped  up.  Just 
as  the  regulatory  staff  requested  this  new  re- 
search, the  budget  for  water  leactor  safety 
research  hit  a  plateau  and  then,  incredibly, 
declined. 

What  apparently  triggered  the  reg\ilatory 
staff's  hunger  for  information  was  an  appli- 
cation from  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York 
for  a  permit  to  build  an  873-megawatt  nu- 
clear plant  named  Indian  Point  3.  The  de- 
sign of  the  plant  proposed  a  dramatically  high 
power  level  that  in  turn  implied  a  new  re- 
liance on  such  safety  features  as  tbe  emer- 
gency core-cooling  system  to  protect  the  re- 
actor, as  well  as  tbe  nearby  public,  from  an 
accidental  loss  of  cooling  water  aind  a  poten- 
tially disastrous  melting  of  the  core. 

The  AEC  Issued  Con  Edlaon  Its  permit  on 
14  October  1966,  but  evidently  did  so  with 
some  misgivings.  Two  days  earlier,  the  AEC's 
semlautonomous  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  (ACRS)  Issued  a  statement 
stressing  an  urgent  need  tor  new  research  to 
ensure  the  reliability  of  the  hitherto  un- 
tested backup  cooling  systems.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  27  October,  then  director  of  regula- 
tion Harold  L.  Price  took  the  xuiusual  step 
of  appointing  a  "task  force"  of  12  prominent 
scientists  and  engineers  to  review  tbe  infor- 
mation available  on  loss-of -cooling  accidents, 
and  the  backup  systems  that  were  intended 
to  lessen  the  consequences  of  such  acci- 
dents. One  yesir  later,  tbe  task  force,  headed 
by  the  late  WUllam  K.  Ergen  of  ORNL.  Issued 
Its  findings  In  a  221 -page  report  that  pointed 
to  a  host  of  technical  uncertainties.  More  had 
to  be  learned  about  the  mechanism  and  cir- 
cumstances of  pipe  rupture,  the  presumed 
cause  of  a  coolant  loes.  More  bad  to  be  known 
about  the  bebaWor  of  fuel  rods  and  tbe 
fission  wvtes  Inside  the  fuel  rods  during  an 
accident.  Improvements,  based  on  experi- 
mental work,  were  needed  in  existing  com- 
puter simulations  of  accidents. 

The  Ergen  report  was  scarcely  one  to  Inspire 
confidence,  and  even  at  that,  according  to  one 
Di^kti..  who  helped  write  It.  the  document  rep- 
resented a  "serious  compromise"  between  the 


least  sanguine  members  of  the  task  force 
and  t^  far  more  optimistic  industrial  par- 
ticipants. The  AEC  did  eventually  publish 
the  report  but  went  to  no  great  lengths  to 
encourage  its  circulation.  The  public  version 
bore  no  date,  price,  or  address  of  any  place 
where  it  might  be  obtained,  nor  did  it  bear 
the  identification  numbers  customarily  as- 
signed to  such  reports. 

If  the  available  correspondence  on  the 
subject  Is  any  indication,  the  RDTa  response 
to  the  demands  for  new  research  on  loss-ot- 
cooUng  accidents  was  phlegmatic  at  best.  To 
his  credit,  MUton  Shaw  In  1967  reoriented  a 
major  research  reactor  then  under  construc- 
tion at  Idaho  to  emphasize  studies  of  emer- 
gency cooling  problems.  But  the  project, 
called  the  Loss  of  Fluid  Test  facility  (LOFT), 
ran  Into  prodigious  cost  overruns  and  delays 
and  began  gobbling  up  money  that  might 
have  gone  Into  research.  More  than  2  years 
after  the  Ergen  group  had  dropped  Its  bomb- 
shell, the  ACRS  complained  to  Glenn  Sea- 
borg. then  chairman  of  the  AEC,  that  Its 
exhortations  for  more  work  on  loas-of-coolamt 
accidents  and  related  problems  seemed  to  be 
falling  on  deaf  ears.  In  a  letter  of  12  Novem- 
ber 1968,  the  ACRS  told  Seaborg: 

"The  committee  has  strongly  recommended 
safety  research  of  this  kind  several  times  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years;  the  regulatory  staff 
has  also  strongly  supported  such  work.  How- 
ever, only  small  or  modest  efforts  have  been 
Initiated  thus  far. 

"In  Its  comments  on  20  March  1969,  the 
committee  also  recommended  that  '.  .  .  con- 
siderable attention  be  given  now  to  the 
potential  safety  questions  related  to  larger 
water  reactors  likely  to  be  proposed  for  con- 
struction during  tbe  next  decade.  Larger 
cores,  higher  power  densities,  and  new  mate- 
rials ot  fabrication  are  some  of  the  depmr- 
tures  from  present  practice  likely  to  Intro- 
d\ice  new  safety  research  needs.  .  .  .'  It  ap- 
pears that,  because  of  funding  and  tat  other 
reasons,  tbe  recommendations  of  the  ACRS 
-will  not  be  implemented  at  this  time." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  criticism  also 
came  2  years  after  tbe  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  upbraided  the  AEC  tor  not 
ftttlng  tbe  safety  program  to  the  regulatory 
arm's  needs. 

Those  needs,  of  course,  had  not  been  Ig- 
nored altogether.  Even  the  modest  effort  cites 
by  tbe  ACRS  was  producing  reeults.  and 
these  results  was  even  less  encouraging  than 
the  Ergen  group's  findings.  According  to  one 
man  Involved  In  this  research  at  Idaho: 

"The  more  we  worked  this  problem  the 
more  It  fell  apart  In  our  laps.  Everything  we 
did  to  analyze  the  physical  phenomena,  to 
Improve  correlations,  to  better  describe  what 
happens  during  blowdown  (the  explosive  de- 
pressurization  of  a  reactor  vessel]  pushed  our 
predicted  temperatures  higher  toward  melt- 
ing and  tbe  margins  of  fuel  safety  lower. 

"The  more  we  got  Into  this  the  more  It  be- 
came apparent  that  RDT  was  very  unhappy 
with  all  this.  The  problems  we  were  raising 
were  upsetting  their  cozy  relationship  with 
the  vendors  and  utllitlea,  whose  support  they 
needed  for  tbe  breeder.  ...  It  also  became 
clear  that  Shaw  and  others  just  didn't  believe 
a  serious  accident  of  this  kind  could  happen. 
and  that  it  was  really  worth  working  on. 
They'd  say  all  the  right  things  in  public,  but 
In  the  small,  executive  session  their  enthu- 
siasm would  cool  off." 

Both  sides  thUik  the  probability  of  a  major 
accident  is  low,  but  low  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  In  the  spectnim  ot 
estimates.  oAdals  in  Washington  lean  toward 
lower  eetlmatee^>-oa  the  order  of  one  chance 
In  a  bllltoa— •«!»»  reeearcbers  in  the  labora- 
tories. "What  bothers  me  most."  says  a  promi- 
nent engineer  at  Oak  Ridge,  "is  that  after  20 
years  we  are  still  making  ptirely  subjective 
Judgments  on  what  Is  Important  and  what  Is 
not  m  r*aftQr  safety.  Purely  by  decree,  some 
TOings.  llkfc  the  rupttire  of  a  reactor  pressure 
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v«Bsel.  are  ruled  Impossible.  To  decide  these 
things  without  some  objective  measure  of 
probabilities  Is,  to  me,  almost  criminal." 

It  Is  difficult  for  an  outside  observer  to 
Judge  the  extent  to  which  estimates  of  acci- 
dent probabilities  have  cooled  or  fired  enthu- 
siasm. Shaw  and  Pressesky  acknowledge  that 
differences  of  opinion  "exist,  but  they  say  the 
debate  is  Irrelevant.  'Our  job  is  to  work  out 
these  problems,"  Pressesky  says,  "and  that's 
what  we're  trying  to  do.  For  our  purposes,  the 
probability  of  an  accident  Is  one."  Shaw  adds 
that  he  thinks  serious  reactor  accidents  will 
Inevitably  occur — but  that  ssifety  systems  will 
protect  public  life  and  property. 

And  yet,  ^1  this  time,  strange  things  were 
happening  to  the  safety  budget.  As  always. 
Congress  authorized  money  for  both  breeder 
reactor  and  water-cooled  reactor  safety  in  one 
lump  sum  each  year,  and  between  1969  and 
1972  this  sum  oscillated  gently  between  $34 
million  and  $37  million.  Within  that  essen- 
tially constant  budget,  though,  money  aUo- 
cated  to  breeder  studies  during  the  4-year 
period  rose  from  $4  mUllon  In  1969  to  more 
than  $1 1  million  In  1972. 

The  soxirce  of  this  added  money  was  clear, 
and  so  were  the  effects  of  Its  transferral.  Over 
the  vlgorotis  protests  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards  and  the  regula- 
tory arm,  water  reactor  safety  research  was 
being  sacrlfled  for  the  benefit  of  the  breeder. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  this  sacrifice  Is  far 
less  clear.  One  analysis  suggests  that  not  all 
the  blame  is  Shaw's,  although  he  has  tended 
to  serve  as  something  of  a  lightning  rod  for 
the  rancor  of  short-changed  reeearcbers.  In 
his  annual  appearances  before  the  Joint 
Committee's  budget  hearings,  Shaw  has 
forthnghtly  pointed  out  that  pumping  new 
money  Into  the  breeder  has  brought  about 
cutbacks  in  "vital  and  Important"  studies 
pertaining  to  water-cooled  reactors.  More- 
over, the  records  of  the  hearings  show  that 
he  consistently  asked  for  10  to  20  percent 
more  money  tor  nuclear  safety  than  he  ulti- 
mately received.  Just  as  consistently,  the 
AEC's  own  budget-mak-srs  and  the  White 
House  budget  office  markedly  reduced  the 
amount  Shaw  was  allowed  to  request  from 
Congress.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  these 
cuts  were  not  approved,  at  least  In  part,  by 
the  five  conunissioners.  And  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, In  Its  eagerness  to  press  on  with  the 
breeder,  has  shown  no  public  signs  of  anxiety 
over  water  reactor  safety  either.  (The  Joint 
Committee  may  also  have  cast  a  skeptical  eye 
on  AEC  requests  for  safety  money  after  the 
agencv  diverted  to  other  purposes  or  simply 
failed  to  spend  $12  million  or  8.6  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  tor  nuclear  safety 
from  1966  through  1968.  The  committee  said 
in  1969  that  this  was  "Indicative  of  persistent 
overestimates  of  budget  needs.") 

Nevertheless,  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
safety  budget,  and  the  emphasis  on  tbe 
breeder,  aroused  strong  suspicions  among 
safety  researchers  that  the  RDT  had  been 
a  bit  too  intimate  with  tbe  Industry.  The 
suspicions  have  been  further  piqued  by  the 
ROT'S  efforts  to  escape  Its  financial  problems 
by  divesting  Itself  of  major  safety  research 
tasks  and  inducing  the  nuclear  Industry — 
especially  the  utUltiee — to  pay  for  the  work 
instead.  In  Washington,  It  Is  argued  that 
the  Industry  really  ought  to  shoulder  a 
larger  part  of  the  burden  for  safety  research, 
now  that  nuclear  energy  is  a  commercial 
reality.  "They  have  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet,"  Shaw  says  of  the  utilities  and  vendors. 

But  a  number  of  the  critics  at  Oak  Bldge 
and  Idaho  fear  that,  if  the  commission  Is 
too  suceeesful  In  this  endeavor  (which  to 
date  it  has  not  been),  the  AEC  may  cripple 
Its  own  ability  to  Judge  the  quality  of  Indxis- 
try-eponsored  work.  To  Washington,  this 
bears  a  taint  of  special  pleading,  btrt  the 
critics  respond  that  the  entire  effort  raiaes 
still  more  questions  of  conflicting  Infeercata. 


As  one  senior  admlniatrator  puts  it.  "TbU  is 
like  asking  tbe  agricultural  chemical  Indus- 
try to  tell  ua  how  safe  pesticides  are. 

These  feelings  are  coupled  closely  with 
the  researcher's  Irritation  at  RDT's  practice 
of  letting  reactor  manufacturers  review  their 
proposals  tor  new  research,  before  RDT  passes 
Judgment  on  the  proposals.  In  an  Interview, 
an  admlniatrator  at  Idaho  expressed  the  cam- 
plaint  this  way : 

'Shaw  will  say,  'Have  you  found  a  prob- 
lem? Just  send  \is  a  proposal."  So  we  send  a 
proposal.  First  it's  screened  by  teams  of  en- 
gineers in  his  office  before  anyone.  Including 
REO,  has  a  chance  to  comment  on  tt.  If  it 
gets  past  this  stage,  they  send  It  to  the 
vendors  for  comment.  Not  to  impartial  ex- 
perts in  universities  or  foundations,  but  to 
the  vendors.  And  great  Scott,  the  industry 
Is  very  upset  by  these  proposals.  We  keep 
raising  questions  that  they'd  Just  as  soon 
not  hear  about.  They've  already  convinced 
REO  that  it's  not  a  problem  at  all.  ...  In 
the  end.  RDT  chooses  to  Identify  with  the 
needs  of  tbe  industry,  not  tbe  regulatory 
staff." 

Officials  in  Washington  have  an  explana- 
tion tor  this  procedure,  which  Is  simply  that 
they  want  to  ensure  that  safety  reseskrch  Is 
related  to  practical  problems  of  reactor  de- 
sign. Pressesky  makes  tbe  point  that  propoeals 
go  simultaneously  to  vendors  and  the  regula- 
tory staff,  and  sometimes  not  to  vendors  at 
all.  Accusations  of  favoritism  toward  indus- 
try are  flatly  denied.  "I  hear  things  about 
conflict  of  interest  all  tbe  time. "  Shaw  says. 
"I  can't  let  It  bother  me.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
Industry  people  come  down  on  us  Just  as 
hard." 

How  are  relations  now  between  tbe  devel- 
opment and  regulatory  sides  ot  the  AEC?  In 
some  respects  things  are  looking  up.  Funds 
for  reactor  aafety  are  up  to  $63  million  this 
year,  and  about  half  the  Increase  since  1971 
has  gone  toward  water  reactors.  Perhaps  the 
most  charitable  Judgment  of  the  present  sit- 
uation comes  from  L.  Manning  Muntaing.  the 
director  of  regulation,  who  told  the  Joint 
Committee  last  March  that  his  staff  had  a 
"very  close  working  relationship"  with  tbe 
RDT. 

If  that  Is  true.  It  would  seem  to  represent 
a  dramatic  transformation.  Only  a  month  be- 
fore, the  ACRS  again  criticized  the  RDT  tor 
falling  to  heed  tbe  interests  of  the  regulatory 
staff  In  a  letter  to  the  new  chairman,  James 
Schleslnger,  the  ACRS  ticked  off  a  list  ot 
problems  yet  unsettled,  some  still  hanging 
fire  from  the  middle  19eO's.  Among  its  de- 
mands, the  ACRS  asked  for  "special  em- 
phasis" on  fuel  studies  of  the  sort  Oak  Ridge 
used  to  do.  and  It  suggested  that.  'In  the 
future,  the  AEC  safety  rese«ut:h  program 
should  reflect  more  directly  In  extent  and 
detail  the  recommendations  and  needs  of  the 
Regulatory  staff  and  the  ACRS." 

It  WM  a  familiar  refrain,  and  one  that 
evidently  caught  the  ear  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  investigatory  arm  of 
Congress.  Although  no  congressman  hae 
asked  It  to  do  so.  the  OAO  hae  Initiated  Its 
own  Investigation  of  the  turbulent  relations 
between  the  safety  program  and  the  reg- 
ulatory staff.  The  OAO  expects  to  have  Its 
report  ready  sometime  next  spring. 


The  retirement  of  John  Shbbman 
CooPEn  from  the  U.S.  Senate  is  indeed 
a  sad  occasion  for  this  body.  Joiui  is  an 
individual  who  has  a  timeless  quality 
about  him.  It  is  this  qualitj',  combined 
with  his  outstanding  intellectual  ability, 
his  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation,  and  his  stature  as 
a  public  servant,  which  malces  it  difficult 
for  us  to  accept  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate. 

John  is  an  individual  who  has  alwajrs 
risen  above  partisanship.  He  has  al- 
ways represented  the  highest  qualities  of 
statesmanship  that  lesser  men  can  never 
hope  to  attain.  His  decisions  have  been 
marlced  by  wisdom  and  a  deep  intellec- 
tual grasp  of  issues  and  problems.  For 
these  reasons,  his  presence  m  this  body 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  serve  with  John. 
not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  foreign  issues  and  policy. 

John  Shkkican  Cooper  has  exercised 
the  highest  moral  leadership  tn  his  public 
service.  He  always  has  been,  and  remains, 
a  man  of  principle,  judicious  tempera- 
m«it.  quahty.  and  excellence,  cumblned 
with  a  deep  sense  of  compassion  for  the 
needs  of  his  fellow  man. 

I  have  a  deep  affection  for  John  Shti- 
MAN  Coopkk  and  I  will  deeply  miss  him 
as  an  esteemed  colleague  and  friend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  COOPER 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  my  duties  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  In  New  York  prevented 
me  from  joining  with  my  colleagues 
yesterday  in  pastog  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished friend  and  fellow  Senator — John 
Sherman  Cooper.  However.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  do  so  at  this 


time. 


buivw    a    •!><  w  a  .*iUtm- 


<" 


GLEN  CANYON  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  closing  hours 
of  the  92d  Congress,  and  despite  the 
strong  urging  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  despite  the  all  but  universal  approval 
of  the  bill  by  the  people  of  Utah,  Con- 
gress has  not  taken  final  action  on  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  area  in  southern 
Utah  and  northern  Arizona.  The  heart- 
breaking aspect  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  bill  teeters  very  close  to  final  enact- 
ment— it  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  favorably  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, by  the  House  Interior  Committee. 
The  amendments  are  not  impossible  of 
compromise.  But  unless  there  are  some 
unexpected  developments,  the  bill  will 
die  with  the  session- 

The  establishment  of  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  area,  by  statute,  and 
the  establishment  of  its  permanent 
boundaries  and  the  spelling  out  of  the 
regulations  under  which  It  will  be  man- 
aged, have  been  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress  since  19<J3. 

Many  hours  of  work  have  gone  Into 
the  effort,  session  after  session,  in  the 
hope  of  perfecting  a  measure  which  will 
give  the  scenic  and  recreational  values  of 
the  area,  the  protection  they  must  have 
and  yet  assure  tliat  other  uses  of  the  area 
would  not  be  curtailed,  or  that  the  full 
economic  develcjpment  of  southern  Utah 
would  in  no  way  be  jeopardized. 

Tbe  bm  lor  th«  Md  CongreBs  (B.  271 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Jaora- 
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ary  25,  1971,  the  first  day  on  which  bills 
could  be  Introduced  in  this  body,  and  its 
companion  blD  was  dropped  In  the  hop- 
per •ereral  days  Uter  In  the  House.  In 
the  Senate.  S.  27  was  part  of  a  paclcage 
of  four  bUls  Intended  to  develop  the  scenic 
and  recreational  potential  of  south - 
em  Utah — the  other  three  bills  provided 
for  the  establiahment  of  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Park,  of  Arches  National  Parle, 
and  for  the  expansion  of  Canycailanda 
National  Park.  Hearings  were  held  on  all 
four  UEs  In  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee on  June  3.  1971,  and  all  were  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Jiine  21  of  that  year. 
and  referred  to  the  House  2  days  later. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  gave 
conslderatioci  to  the  three  national  park 
bills  rather  quickly,  and  aU  were  passed 
in  October  of  that  year  and  became  pub- 
lic law  In  December  1971. 

But  the  Olen  Canycsi  National  Recrea- 
tion bill  was  separated  from  the  package 
and  held  back  from  consideration.  De- 
spite repeated  requests  that  hearings  be 
scheduled  on  that  bill,  the  Utah  repre- 
sentative on  the  Hoiise  Interior  Commit- 
tee did  nothing  to  have  the  measvire  con- 
sidered throughout  the  remainder  of 
1971.  It  waa  not  until  May  27,  1972.  that 
field  heanngs  were  held  in  Utah,  and 
until  J\me  8,  1972,  that  hesulngs  were 
held  by  the  House  committee  hi  Wa^- 
ington.  And  it  was  not  until  August  11 — 
2  months  later — that  the  bill  was  finally 
marked  up  euid  ordered  reported  by  the 
House  committee. 

Then  came  the  most  unexplainable  de- 
lay of  all.  The  report  and  the  bill  itself 
were  not  filed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee until  September  26 — £ifter  5  weeks 
had  passed. 

In  fact,  the  filing  of  the  report — a  fair- 
ly simple  one  to  write — was  delayed  so 
long  that  by  the  time  it  was  available,  the 
House  Rxiles  Committee  had  annoimced 
it  would  no  longer  consider  granting  any 
more  rules  to  bills  this  session.  The  Glen 
Canyon  bill  has  been  forced,  therefore, 
into  the  only  route  open  to  it  for  pas- 
sage— to  call  It  up  under  suspension  of 
rules  which  requires  that  two-thirds  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  support  it. 
As  of  the  time  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment— 2  days  before  anticipated  ad- 
journment— the  bill  has  not  been  called 
up. 

ETvery  effort  made  to  discuss  in  advance 
possible  bases  for  conference  agreement 
between  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  has  been  rejected.  The  differ- 
ences are  not  great — they  are  subject  to 
negotiations — but  It  now  appears  that 
there  will  be  Inadequate  time  to  sit  down 
and  try  to  work  them  out  in  free  and 
open  discussion,  and  to  get  final  passage 
in  this  92d  Congress  on  this  long-sought 
legislation. 

My  disappointment  is  enormous,  as  will 
be  the  dlss^ppointment  of  the  people  of 
Utah  when  they  learn  what  has  hap- 
pened. 


KENNAN-S  MEMOIRS  U 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Preaidnnt.  George 
P.  vwrinax  Is  an  exceptional  American 
diplomat  He  ha*  served  his  country  bril- 


liantly in  eastern  Biirope  and  in  Russia; 
his  conclusions  over  the  years  about  the 
Soviet  Utaion.  as  he  has  wrtttoa  in  his 
Memoirs,  "emerge  with  admirable  clar- 
ity." in  the  opinion  of  John  Kenneth 
Oalbraith,  In  a  major  review  of  Ken- 
nan's  new  book. 

The  review,  like  the  book,  is  well  worth 
reading.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous 
ccaisent    that    it    appear    here    in    the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 

as  follows : 

MxMons   1950-63 

(By  John  K«nnetb  Oaibralth) 
I  don't  aee  how  a  memoir  could  be  better; 
even  If  you  aren't  interested  In  the  subject 
at  hand,  the  language  carries  you  along.  And 
the  story  here  told — with  all  action  subject 
to  the  finest  Kennan  Introspection — Is  both 
import&nt  and  absorbing.  Covered  in  this  sec- 
ond  volume  are   the  orl((lns  of  the  Korean 
War:  the  cold  war  mystique  of  Acheaon  and 
Dulles;    Moscow  in  1963  In  the  last  months 
of  Stalin;  how  Kennan  got  thrown  out  of  the 
Soviet  tJnlon  for  an  unguarded  remark  In  a 
Berlin  airport;   the  McCarthy  attack  on  old 
friends;   the  convulsion  of  the  oold  warrlois 
over  Kennan'8  Relth  Lectures  proposing  dis- 
engagement In  central  Burope;  and  his  serv- 
ice In  Yugoslavia  under  Kennedy.  All  of  It  la 
graced  by  the  Kennan  style;   all  la  stamped 
with  the  Kennan  foreign-policy  trademark. 
The  latter  oonslsts  of  an  ability  to  think 
clearly  about  complicated  matters   with  an 
utter  Independence  of  mind.  He  draws  on  a 
superb    stock    of    historical    knowledge;    he 
makes  use  of  a  capacloxis  If  somewhat  less 
axtaquate  stock  of  contemporary  information, 
a  matter  to  which  I  will  return  In  a  moment. 
The  worst  thing  about  all  thinking  on  foreign 
policy  is  the  narcotic  attraction  of  the  fash- 
ionable view  "You  are  so  right.  Mr.  Secretary. 
It's  the  way  we  all  feel."  For  this  Kennan  has 
only  contempt,  but  he  also  derives  no  special 
pleasure — as  I  always  do — from   the  feeling 
that  everyone  else  Is  wrong.  Having  made  up 
his  mind,  Kennan  then  gives  the  reasons  with 
oc»>a\unmate  skill  and  complete  certainty.  No 
one  should  misconstrue  the  Kennan  tendency 
to  introspection;  It  regularly  raises  the  ques- 
tion that  he  migh-t  be  wrong  but  then  with 
rare  exceptions  discards  the  possibility. 

Most  of  the  conclusions  that  Oeorge  Ken- 
nan has  reached  over  the  years  Involve.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they 
emarge  with  admirable  clarity  from  this  book. 
He   has   always   thought   that  the   Soviets 
were  primarily  concerned  with  their  own  af- 
fairs; be  was  never  captured  by  the  thought 
that  they  would  invite  destruction  in  pursuit 
at  world  revolution.  He  always  believed  that 
they    would    negotiate    where    there    was    a 
chance  for  mutually  rewarding  results  and 
would  keep  the  resulting  agreements.  Their 
prospective  response  to  sentiment  or  aSec- 
Xiaa.  a  prime  Kennan  point,  he  has  always 
thought  negligible.  A  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviets  would,  he  was  persuaded,  be  un- 
wlnnable   and  a  nuclear  conSlct  insane.  In 
dealing   with    the   Soviets    he   considers   the 
military   a   blunderbuss,   the   Congress   Irre- 
sponsible,   hysterical    and    uninformed    and 
the    political    leadership.   Including    that   of 
the   State   Department,   In   its   subservience 
to  wUd-eyed  generals  and  Con-rressmen.  gut- 
less to  the  point  of  being  obscene.  He  loves 
Russia,   was   always   committed  to  the   Idea 
ot  peaceful  coexistence  and  leaves  one  deeply 
puasled  as  to  bow  we  happened  to  survive 
the  diplomacy  (and  military  subservience  or 
rackiessness)  of  Acheson,  Dulles,  Badford  and 
LeMay.   Certainly   we    were   more  fortunate 
than  we  deserved. 

The  Kennan  view  hoe  been  admirably  af- 
firmed by  events,  and  yet  I  would  not  want 


to  give  him  a  complete  bill  of  health.  Ha 
sees  ths  Korean  War  as  the  logical  response 
by  the  Soviets  to  our  decision  to  proceed  with 
a  separate  peace  with  Japan  and  to  retain 
Japanese  mUltary  bases.  Korea  was  outside 
this  defense  perimeter;  the  Soviets  reacted 
by  having  their  clients  try  to  take  It  over. 
On  all  recent  form  It  would  seem  equaUy 
plausible  that  they  were  discovering  that 
puppets,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
are  hard  to  control.  The  South  was  weak; 
ths  Americans  seemed  not  very  concerned; 
why  might  the  North  Koreans  not  decide 
for  themselves  to  march  down  and  have  one 
country?  Perhaps  they  got  permission;  may- 
be they  Just  Informed  the  Soviets  and  then 
went  ahead;  maybe  they  were  discouraged 
but  did  not  listen.  Certainly  both  we  and 
they  have  since  become  accustomed  to  inde- 
pendent behavior  by  our  client  states. 

Also  Kennan's  world  Ls  one  of  gov«mments 
in  which  men  have  a  choice  isetween  sensible 
and  stupid  action  and  are  not  greatly  sub- 
^t  to  social  Imperative.  There  U  a  good  ex- 
ample at  this  view  In  his  treatment  of  John 
Poster  Dulles.  He  begins  a  less  than  affec- 
tionate treatment  of  Dulles  by  suggesting 
that  by  knowledge,  experience,  ambition  and 
a  certain  devlousness  of  manner  he  was  ad- 
mirably equipped  for  his  Job.  ( Except  for  the 
last  I  do  not  entirely  agree.)  He  then  explains 
the  DuUee  errckra  as  the  result  of  poor  charac- 
t«r  plus  an  unwlllingneaa  to  stand  up  to  Con- 
gressional and  military  opposition.  But  surely 
DxiUes  had  one  other  disqualifying  trait 
which  was  his  access  to  only  one  piece  of 
social  knowledge,  namely  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  free  enterjM-lse  and  Com- 
munism, and  that  good  men  choee  the  first 
and  the  willfully  wicked  the  second.  *rhat 
deprivation,  political  oppression  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation  might  drive  men  and  gov- 
snunents  to  solutions  distasteful  to  a  Wall 
Street  lawyer  was  well  beyond  his  range  of 
thought.  Kennan  is  not  sensitive  to  such  a 
Saw. 

I  think  Kennan,  with  others,  also  mis- 
understands the  McCarthy  phenomenon.  He 
puts  the  blame  on  primitives  like  McCarthy. 
McCarran.  Jenner  and  the  men  of  Uie  Es- 
tablishment who  were  too  cowardly  to  stand 
up  to  them.  With  all  tills  one  must  agree. 
But  something  must  surely  be  attributed  to 
the  way  liberals  of  my  generation  acquiesced 
in  a  sundard  of  guilt.  If  it  could  be  ahown 
that  one  ever  had  a  pro-Conununist,  pro- 
Soviet  or  even  a  pro-soclallst  thought,  it  was 
accepted  that  he  was  disqualified  for  public 
service  and  the  company  of  true  statesmen. 
By  this  standard  almost  everyone  of  any  in- 
t^ectual  vlabUity  had  some  dlsqtiallfylng 
stain.  Men  were  kept  busy  righteously  dis- 
avowing what  was  true  but  shouldn't  have 
mattered.  They  were  right  to  blame  the  man 
who  went  around  hitUng  people  in  the  Jaw. 
But  they  should  have  asked  why  so  many 
equipped  themselves  with  a  glass  Jaw 

Finally  Kennan  sees  the  Congress,  along 
with  the  generals,  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
all  sensible  foreign  policy.  I  am  wUllng  to 
concede  him  the  generals,  the  cold  war  gen- 
eration at  least,  and  I  agree  that  in  these 
years  the  Congress  was  frequently  a  force  ior 
irresponsible  antl -Communism.  But  of  late, 
surely,  the  Senate  has  been  a  powerful  force 
for  caution  and  good  sense.  It  was  the  experts 
and  the  generals  who  proposed  or  rationalized 
the  more  reckless  or  brutal  actions  in  Viet- 
nam. They  destoroyed  Lyndon  Jotmaon  with 
recommendations  that,  one  senses,  he  knew 
would  be  ratal.  Over  the  last  half-decade  Pul- 
brlgbt.  Morse.  Qruenlng.  Kennedy.  Cooper, 
Church.  Hatfield  and  McCtovem  ha>»  surely 
been  more  sensible  than  the  senior  ofllclals 
of  the  Department  of  State.  On  the  average 
I  think  we  are  safer  if  we  keep  foreign  policy 
under  the  influence  of  men  who  must  be  re- 
elected. It  waa  surely  this  need,  not  any 
change   in   inner  oonvlctloi*  or  any   advice 
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txom  the  State  Deputment,  that  sent  Rich- 
ard Nixon  on  hie  pUgrlmages  to  Moaoow  and 
the  People's  RepubllmCliina. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  uiat  not  even  Kennan 
is  infalUhle.  But  It  ramalna  a  prlvUege.  none- 
theless, to  argue  wltti  tnls  most  brilliant  and 
civilized  of  students  of  Ithe  public  scene. 


REPRESENTATIVE    EMANUEL 
CELLER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  is  like  every  other  human  in- 
stitution where  men  and  women  join  to- 
gether for  a  common  purpose.  As  in  all 
groups,  each  Member  of  Congress  de- 
velops personal  as  well  as  professional 
relationships  with  other  Members.  In  tiie 
Congress,  for  instance,  there  are  always 
those  to  whom  one  turns  in  times  of 
stress  and  confusion,  in  times  of  celebra- 
tion as  well  as  defeat.  There  are  those 
to  whom  one  turns  to  for  leadership  and 
strength.  And,  there  are  always  those  to 
whom  one  turns  to  as  a  friend.  Emaituxl 
Celler  is  all  this  to  me  as  he  is  to  so  many 
Members  of  theother  body.  He  is  the 
dean  of  the  Btffire  not  Just  because  he 
has  survived /ongest,  but  because  he  has 
fought  with  gallantry  and  courage  for 
longer  than  anyone  else. 

I  have  a  deep,  warm,  affectionate  feel- 
ing for  Representative  Ckllxr.  I  am  sad 
to  see  him  leave;  however.  I  know  that 
his  conduct,  his  achievements  and  his 
standards  will  leave  an  impression  for 
generations  to  come. 

When  I  think  of  Chairman  Cellkh,  I. 
of  course,  think  of  his  great  leadership 
and  triumphs  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  his  keen  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom of  the  law.  But  even  more  promi- 
nent in  my  memory  are  his  sensitive  hu- 
man qualities  and  the  way  he  humanized 
everything  he  dealt  with.  In  this  age  of 
computers,  regulations,  and  growing 
bureaucracy.  Congressman  Cellxr  re- 
minded the  Congress  time  and  time  again 
that  we  were  dealing  with  human  be- 
ings— with  people.  He  got  this  message 
across  in  many  different  ways.  I  remem- 
ber so  well  the  numerous  times  he  de- 
fused a  cheu-ged  issue  with  a  story  that 
sparked  a  laugh  instead  of  a  flame.  The 
stories  always  have  a  point  and  are  worth 
remembering. 

History  will  record  the  work  of 
ExAmrzL  Ckllbr  as  the  leader  and  the 
legislator.  I  shall  remember  him  as  the 
man,  subject  to  all  the  moods  and  emo- 
tions that  please  or  plague  us,  but  always 
a  man  who  tried  to  understand  his  fel- 
low men  and  to  move  the  stones  from 
their  path. 


ST.  ANDREWS  PRESBYTERIAN  COL- 
LEGE HONORS  SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  21.  1972.  St.  Andrews  Presby- 
terian College  of  Laurinburg.  N.C.. 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  to  our  colleague.  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervin,  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  citation  accompanying  the 
award  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 


ing no  objection,  the  citation  was  ordered 
printed  as  follows: 

SAictnex.  Jamsb  Kxtin,  Ja. 

The  original  piupoae  of  the  degree  of  Le- 
gum  Doctor  was  to  serve  as  a  means  of  rec- 
ognltslng  learning  or  attainment  in  the  law. 
Today  the  degree  is  commonly  awarded  In 
recognition  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
fields  of  government,  politics,  and  public 
administration.  Hie  man  St.  Andrews  chooses 
to  honor  with  this  degree  today  uniquely 
satisfies  both  the  old  and  the  new  qviallflca- 
tions.  as  student  of  the  law,  jurist.  Con- 
stitutional authority,  legislator,  and  Senator. 

Sam  J.  Brvln.  Jr..  was  born  in  Morganton. 
Burke  County,  North  Carolina,  where  be  re- 
ceived his  early  education  and  where  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  lawyer  and  Judge.  Grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
In  1017,  he  served  eighteen  months  in  Prance 
during  World  War  I.  He  was  twice  wounded. 
His  decorations  Include  the  Fourrag6re.  the 
Silver  Star,  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

In  1022  he  earned  a  law  degree  from  Har- 
vard University.  He  was  a  representative  from 
Burke  County  during  several  terms  of  the 
N.C.  Assembly,  and  he  served  as  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative In  the  7eth  Congress.  He  was.  suc- 
cessively. Judge  of  Burke  County  Court  and 
of  the  N.C.  Superior  Court,  and  for  six  years 
was  an  associate  Justice  of  the  N.C.  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate  since 
1064. 

A  statesman  is  Judged  by  what  he  fights 
for  and  by  what  he  fights  against.  Through- 
out his  life  Sam  Ervln  has  been  for  the  law 
and  for  Its  goals  of  order  and  Justice  and 
freedom,  for  he  believes  that  law  and  the 
respect  for  law  are  the  basis  of  order  is  a 
free  society.  He  believes  that  the  individual's 
respect  for  law  must  be  balanced  by  the 
law's  reverence  for  the  Individual's  rights. 

It  Is  significant  that  Sam  Ervln's  first 
major  speech  in  the  Senate  challenged  the 
threats  and  Intimidation  of  the  then  power- 
ful Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  As  a  member 
of  the  select  committee  to  study  censure 
charges  against  Senator  McCarthy,  he  helped 
to  bring  a  period  of  national  hysteria  and 
near  insanity  to  a  close. 

As  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
be  has  warned  against  the  network  of  in- 
telligence-gathering systems  being  developed 
by  government  and  private  agencies,  saying 
that  "In  these  systemb.  where  they  contain 
the  record  of  the  Individual's  thoughts,  be- 
liefs, habits,  attitudes,  and  personal  activi- 
ties, there  may  well  rest  a  potential  for 
political  control  and  for  InUmldatlon  that 
Is  alien  to  a  society  of  free  men."  In  the  name 
of  Constitutional  civil  liberties,  he  has 
fought  to  uphold  freedom  of  speech,  thought, 
and  privacy.  In  the  spirit  of  the  First 
Amendment  be  opposed  the  prayer  amend- 
ment proposed  in  1966  by  Senator  Dlrksen. 
Sam  Ervln  was  quoted  at  the  time  as  saying, 
"I  am  a  possessor  of  a  great  aflllctlon — a 
Scotch-Irish  [  Presbyterian  l  conscience, 
which  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  after 
a  great  multitude  to  do  what  I  conceive  to 
be  evil." 

He  has  fought  to  preserve  the  Fourth 
amendment  guarantee  against  government 
assaults  on  privacy.  He  has  defended  federal 
employees  against  an  Inquisitive  bureauc- 
racy, and  he  has  opposed  mUltary  snooping, 
"no-knock"  legislation,  preventive  detention, 
government  censorship  of  the  press,  and  oth- 
er police  state  techniques.  It  should  not  be 
forgot  that  as  a  member  of  the  N.C.  Assem- 
bly in  the  early  twenties  he  helped  to  defeat 
a  bill  that  would  have  possibly  brought  the 
Scopes  "monkey  trial"  to  North  Carolina,  and 
that  In  recent  years  he  was  responsible  for 
Congressional  action  that  finally  extended 
full  civil  rights  to  American  Indians. 

His  decisions  and  actions  throughout  his 
career   have    been    baaed   on  the   first   ten 


amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the 
grou7>4  where  true  cooaerrattves  and  true 
libera,  i  meet. 

Prealdent  Hart,  on  ^Mialt  of  the  Faculty 
I  present  to  you  Sam  J.  Brvin,  Jr. 


THE  DISTURBANCE  AT  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  JAIL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  following 
is  a  letter  that  I  have  mailed  today  to 
Mr.  Kenneth  Hardy,  Director,  EMstrtct 
of  Columbia.  Director  of  Corrections, 
ttoat  needs  no  furtlier  elaboration : 
Mr.  Kkkncth  Habot. 

Director,  DUtHct  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections,  Georf/e  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  Washington.  D.C. 

DXAB  Ma.  Habot  :  Your  courage  and  deter- 
mination in  the  face  of  great  personal  dan- 
ger deserves  the  re^Mct  of  every  cltleen  in 
the  Olatnct  of  Colimibla. 

I  think  that  it  needs  to  be  said  that  the 
dleturbanoe  at  the  DC.  Jail  yesterday  was  in 
no  way  a  reflection  cd  your  leaderablp  in  the 
Department  of  Correction^.  I  believe  the  dis- 
turbance was  caused  by  problems  endemic 
to  the  entire  correctional  system  in  this  coun- 
try today :  overcrowded  courts,  crowded  and 
ancient  Jail  facilities,  and  a  group  of  men 
and  women  whose  existence  society  prefers 
to  forget. 

Your  longstanding  endeavors  to  upgrade 
the  oorrectlonai  programs  in  D.C.  and  your 
leadership,  not  only  in  the  past  few  days 
but  also  in  the  recent  negotiations  at  Lor- 
ton.  have  my  full  support. 

I  wish  you  a  speedy  return  to  good  health 
The  District  of  Columbia  and.  Indeed,  the  en- 
tire field  of  corrections,  need  men  at  your 
stature  and  you  may  be  assured  of  my  con- 
tinuing sui^Mrt. 
Sincerely, 

CnsMum  H.  Pbot. 

U.S.  Senator. 


PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS  FOR 
AMERICAN  SAMOANS 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Pong  I  intend  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1467.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  clarify  a  cur- 
rently confused  area  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  subsidiary  corporations 
of  domestic  U.S.  corporations  which  oper- 
ate in  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
I^e  amendment  is  substantially  the  same 
as  H.R.  11158,  a  bill  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Matsuwaca,  which  was  ordered 
reported  by  Ways  and  Means,  with  the 
amendments,  on  October  13.  1871. 

Section  931  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  allows  subsidiaries  of  domestic  cor- 
porations operating  in  possessions  of  the 
United  States  which  meet  certain  tech- 
nical requirements  to  exclude  ttom  their 
gross  income,  the  income  earned  In  such 
possessions.  Section  1504(b)  (4)  provides 
that  corporations  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  I  931  may  not  Join  with  other  cor- 
porations in  fUlng  a  consolidated  return. 
The  IRS  had  ruled  that  a  corporation 
which  met  the  technical  requirements  of 
J  931  could  not  join  in  a  consolidated  re- 
turn regardless  of  whether  such  corpora- 
tion received  a  benefit  from  §  931.  Thus, 
a  subsidiary  possession  corporation  which 
had  suffered  losses  during  a  taxable  year 
was  barred  from  Joining  in  a  consoli- 
dated return  with  its  parent  even  though 
such  corporation  received  no  benefit  from 
{  981.  The  IRS  position  was  motivated  by 
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some  corporattons  which  moved  In  and 
out  of  a  consolidated  return  yearly  de- 
pending upon  their  operating  results. 
While  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled  that  the  IRS  position  was  er- 
roneous there  still  CTriete  substanUal  un- 
certainty in  the  area. 

H.R.  11158  afi  reported,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  H.R.  1467,  correct 
this  situation  by  providing  that  a  corpo- 
ration must  elect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  §  931.  Such  an  elecUon  is  ef- 
fective for  10  taxable  years.  While  such 
election  1b  effective  the  corporation  can- 
not Join  in  a  consolidated  return.  Pro- 
vision is  made  by  revocation  of  the  elec- 
tion with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

H.R.  11158  and  the  amendment  hereby 
propoeed,  make  it  clear  that  once  a  com- 
pany has  elected  to  take  advantage  of 
§  931  It  L6  bound  by  that  election  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years,  during  which  period  It 
cannot  join  In  a  consolidated  return.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  election  is  not  made 
a  company  is  free  to  join  in  a  consoli- 
dated return.  This  provides  the  cer- 
tainty needed  in  the  area  while  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  the  abuse  at 
which  the  IRS  was  directing  Its  enforce- 
ment activities. 

The  amendment  would  apply  to  all 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971.  and*lao  provides  that  if  a 
taxpayer  so  electa,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  apply  to  all  taxable  years 
ending  before  December  31,  1971.  to 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
applies. 

This  amendment  differs  from  H.R. 
11158  m  only  one  respect.  H.R.  11158  pro- 
vided that  the  election  to  take  advantage 
of  5  931  would  be  effective  for  a  period 
of  10  years  following  the  end  of  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  corporation  first 
tailed  to  meet  the  technical  requirements 
of  5931.  The  amendment  hereby  proposed 
would  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  elec- 
tion to  a  specific  period — 10  taxable  years. 
Some  corporations  having  operations 
in  possessions  are  having  dlfflculty  un- 
derstanding the  precise  impact  of  the 
following  sentence,  which  is  the  third  full 
paragraph  on  page  3,  from  H.  Rept.  92- 
1300  on  H.R.  11158: 

A  corporation  whlcb  acquires  the  asaete  of 
a  domestic  corporation  whoae  election  la  still 
effective  i  where  sec.  381(a)  applies)  is  bound 
by  an  aina^y  outstanding  election  of  the 
domestic  corporation. 


Some  construe  this  sentence  as  barring 
the  application  of  5  332  to  liquidations  of 
possessions  subsidiaries  by  their  parents. 
There  Is  also  concern  that  the  sentence 
may  prevent  a  parent  from  joining  in  a 
consolidated  return  if  the  assets  of  a  com- 
pany which  has  an  election  In  effect  im- 
der  H.R.  11158  are  acquired  by  the  parent 
in  a  transaction  to  which  §  381(a)  ap- 
plies. 

I  believe  that  the  sentence  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report 
quoted  above  is  necessary  to  avoid  tax 
abuse  and  is  intended  only  to  prevent 
transactions  designed  to  avoid  the  man- 
datory election  period  provided  in  HJl. 
11158  and  this  amendment  through  the 
acquisition  of  the  assets  of  a  domestic 
corporation  which  has  elected  to  come 


under  S  931  by  another  subsidiary  cor- 
poration which  has  not  so  elected.  Under 
our  amendment,  the  corporation  acquir- 
ing the  assets  of  such  a  subsidiary  cor- 
poraUon  in  a  i  332  liquidation  wlU  not  be 
barred  solely  by  reason  of  such  acquisi- 
tion from  joining  in  the  fUlng  of  a  con- 
solidated return.  I  hope  the  amendment 
win  be  given  favorable  consideration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  INOTJT*  (for  hlmartl  and  Mr.  Poi*o)  to 
H.R.  1467.  an  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal exemptions  in  the  case  of  American 
Samoans. 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Section  931  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Income 
from  sources  wtthln  a  possession  of  the 
United  States)   Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a) 
'citizens  of  the  tJnlted  States  or  domestic 
corporations'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  domestic  corporation  which  elects  the 
application  of  this  section';   and 

"(2)  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: '(j)  BLECnON.— The  election  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  an  election 
shall  remain  in  effect  untU  the  expiration  of 
the  9th  taxable  year  following  the  taxable 
year  for  which  such  election  was  first  effec- 
tive and  for  which  such  taxpayer  satisfied  the 
conditions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a) .  Such  an  elecUon  may  be  revoked 
prior  to  such  time  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

■•(b)  Section  1504(b)  (4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  Includible  corporation) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(4)  Corporations  with  respect  to  which 
an  elecUon  under  section  931  (relating  to  In- 
come from  sources  within  possessions  of  the 
United  Stetes)  Is  In  effect  for  the  taxable 
year." 

"(c)  Section  246(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  deduction  not  allowed  for  dividends  from 
certam  corporations)   Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows :  

•"(a)  DEDUCTION  NOT  ALLOWED  FOR 
DIVIDENDS  FROM  CERTAIN  CORPORA- 
TIONS.— The  deductions  allowed  by  sections 
243,  244.  and  245  ahaU  not  apply  to  any 
dividend — 

"  (1)  from  a  corporation  organlred  under 
the  China  Trade  Act,  1922  (see  section  941); 
"(2)  from  a  corporation  which,  for  the 
taxable  year  of  the  corporation  In  which  the 
distribution  Is  made,  or  for  the  next  preced- 
ing taxable  year  of  the  corporation.  Is  a  cor- 
poration exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
(relating  to  certain  charitable,  etc.,  organi- 
aations)  or  section  521  (relating  to  farmers' 
cooperative  associations);  or 

"  '(3)  out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  a  cor- 
poration attributable  to  amounts  excluded 
from  the  gross  Income  of  such  corjKjratlon 
under  section  931.' 

"(d)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 
1971.  Such  antendments  shall,  at  the  election 
of  the  taxiwyer  made  under  this  paragraph 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  also  apply  to  all  taxable 
years  ending  before  December  31.  1971.  to 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
applies. 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 


(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  dlatrlbutlona 
made  after  Decenxber  31,  1971." 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER— -A 
GREAT  SENATOR 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  regret  that  I  note  that  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  is  retiring  from  tiie  Soaate. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a 
great  Senator,  a  compassionate  and  bril- 
liant hunrnn  being,  and  a  cherished 
friend  of  mine.  The  Senate  is  a  better 
place  because  of  his  presence.  The  Sen- 
ate will  miss  him. 

Senator  Cooper  Is  all  the  things  Sen- 
ators should  aspire  to  be.  He  is  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful,  perceptive,  and  elo- 
quent. He  is  proud  of  his  Republican 
Party  and  its  past  and  he  has  labored 
long  and  hard  to  make  it  a  potent  force 
in  American  political  life.. But  Senator 
Cooper  is  also  an  independent  citizen 
of  this  Nation  and  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  assert  that  independence  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  exercised  his 
vote  as  he  saw  fit,  even  vfhen  that  vote 
was  contrsiry  to  his  party's  position.  And 
the  Republican  Party  Is  a  stronger,  more 
dynamic  party  because  of  Senator 
Cooper. 

As  his  colleagues  spoke  about  Senator 
Cooper  and  his  decision  to  retire  these 
past  few  days.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  warmth  and  respect  Senators 
feel  for  him.  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  words  of  Senator  Stmington,  who 
has  known  Senator  Cooper  for  50  years. 
Senator  Symington  said  it  best 
when  he  observed  that  he  found  It  ex- 
traordinary, but  true  nonetheless,  that 
in  the  half  century  that  they  had  been 
friends  he  had  never  heard  criticism  of 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

My  friendship  with  Senator  Cooper 
does  not  go  back  that  far.  But  In  read- 
ing Senator  Symington's  remarks,  I  too 
recalled  that  in  the  20  years  that  I  have 
known  John  Sherman  Cooper  I  have  not 
heard  criticism  of  him  either.  This  is  an 
all  the  more  extraordinary  consideration 
when   we  realize  that   Senator  Coopee 
has  never  withdrawn  in  the  face  of  am- 
troversy.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  spoken 
his  mind  and  voted  his  conscience.  It  is 
a  rare  individual,  indeed,  who  can  com- 
mand the  respect  and  admiratioD  and 
friendship  of  virtually  all  he  meets  in  a 
lifetime  of  public  service  and  politics. 
Part  of  the  explanation  for  this  achieve- 
ment may  stem  from  the  fact  that  Johm 
Sherman  Cooper  is,  and  always  has  been. 
a  good  man,  a  man  of  deeply  ingrained 
moral  fiber  and  principle.  When  the  de- 
cency in  a  person  is  that  strongly  felt, 
others— friends  and  foee— sense  it  and. 
while  they  may  disagree,  they  know  bet- 
ter than  to  question  motives  or  Impugn 
character.  Speaking  to  this  aspect  of  the 
man.    the    Louisville    Courier    Joimial 
once  noted  that: 

The  goodness  that  looks  from  Coopd's 
face  Is  a  passport  among  humans  every- 
where. 

There  are  too  few  men  and  women  of 
this  stature  in  public  life  today.  The  Na- 
tion needs  its  John  Sherman  Coopers. 
But  Senator  Cooper  has  every  right  to 
retire  from  the  Senate  now  if  he  wishes. 
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His  service  in  this  body  has  been  produc- 
tive and  earns  for  him  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
best  wishes  to  Senator  John  SRnuAN 
Cooper  in  retirement.  In  doing  this, 
though.  I  am  confident  he  will  serve  his 
country  in  new,  important  roles — and 
very  soon.  Any  field  he  enters,  any  pur- 
suit he  engages  in,  I  know,  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  him. 


NAME  DESIGNATION  OF  SENATE 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS  ,,,.„ 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  yt^ 
terday  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 296.  legislation  to  designate  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  and  the  New  8«i- 
ate  OfBce  Building  as  the  Richard  Bre- 
vard Russell  Office  Building  and  the 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Office  Build- 
ing respectively.  In  my  opinion,  this 
designation  of  these  two  buildings  Is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  two  most 
outstanding  Senators. 

Richard  Brevard  Russell  dedicated  38 
years  of  his  life  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Elected  in  1932,  he  began  his  service  In 
the  Senate  with  hard  work  and  un- 
equaled  dedication.  Through  his  mas- 
tery of  parliamentary  procedure  and  his 
constitutional  expertise,  Dick  Russell 
gained  the  power  and  prestige  that  was 
to  be  his.  Prom  his  early  efforts  obtain- 
ing school  lunches  for  all  children  to  his 
later  years  of  service  as  counselor  to 
several  Presidents,  Richard  Russell's  de- 
votion to  his  State  and  his  country  wa* 
never  questioned.  Dick  Russell's  high 
principles.  Integrity,  and  motivation  may 
be  matched  by  other  great  men,  but  his 
dedication  to  the  U.S.  Senate  must  be 
imequaled. 

This  designation  of  the  ofBce  building 
in  which  the  late  Senator  Russell  main- 
tained an  office  for  nearly  four  decades 
is,  I  think,  a  fitting  tribute.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  Mr. 
Byrd,  for  offering  this  resolution.  I  ap- 
preciate being  added  as  a  cosponsor,  and 
I  am  pleased  at  its  adoption  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  evening. 


ural  state.  Along  with  its  18  miles  of 
what  the  NAtlonal  Park  Service  has  con- 
cluded to  be  one  of  the  best  undeveloped 
besehes  tloag  our  coast.  Cumberland 
contains  dense  forest,  fresh  water  lakes 
uid  etbundKnt  wildlife,  as  well  as  being  of 
great  Krcbeol«f4cal  and  historical  signifi- 
cance. The  Park  Service  recognized,  as 
early  as  1955,  that  Cumberland  Island 
vrould  be  a  significant  addition  to  the 
Nation's  public  land  holdings  and 
throagh  the  generosity  of  the  McUon 
Foundation,  now  owns  over  13,000  acres 
in  addition  to  that  owned  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Oovemment. 

During  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  on 
S.  2411  last  May,  I  expressed  the  opinion 
tliat  the  acquisition  of  Cumbertand  would 
be  a  bargaUi  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  Georgians  and  all 
Americaas  wiU  come  to  know  the  beauty, 
the  tranquility,  the  unspoiled  loveliness 
that  is  Cumberland,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  a  part  of  this  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  island.  I  commend  Mr.  Sttjcktt 
for  his  energetic  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  I  look  forward  to  a  speedy 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  this  legis- 
lation and  enactment  by  this  Congress. 


CUMBERLAND     ISLAND     NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day night  the  House  passed  H.R.  9859.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Cumberland  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. There  are  only  minor  differences  in 
this  bill  and  S.  2411  which  Senator 
Talmaoge  and  I  introduced  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  July  24.  1972.  Hope- 
fully, these  differences  can  be  resolved 
in  short  order.  This  action  on  the  Cum- 
berland bill  represents  considerable  work 
on  the  part  of  Congressman  William 
Stuckey  of  Georgia's  8th  District  who 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  In  an  ef- 
fort to  construct  effective  and  reasonable 
legislation. 

Cumberlsind  is  a  24,000  acre  island  off 
the  southern  coast  of  Georgia,  the  Isirgest 
of  Georgia's  Golden  Isles.  It  is  the  last 
large  island  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  remains  almost  entirely  in  its  nat- 


SUBCOMMTrTBB  APPROVES  SPEEDY 
TRIAL  LBOISLATION 

>Cr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  S.  885,  a  bill  to 
give  effect  to  the  6th  amendment's  guar- 
antee of  a  speedy  trial,  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee from  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights.  This  represents  over  2 
years  of  work  by  the  subcommittee  and 
its  staff,  during  which  the  bill,  originally 
introdueed  in  the  90th  Congress,  was 
subjected  to  careful  analysis  by  over  200 
prominent  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar.  reviewed  in  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee in  1971,  and  completely  re- 
drafted at  least  five  times. 

The  consequences  of  delay  on  the  ef- 
feetiveness  of  the  criminal  justice  process 
are  well  known.  Where  there  is  pro- 
tracted delay  in  a  criminal  case  the  zeal 
of  complainants  cool,  memories  fade,  and 
witnesses  fail  to  appear.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  prosecution  is  forced  to  plea 
bargain  and  to  reduce  criminal  charges. 
Delay  undermines  the  prosecution  and 
society  pays  the  price  in  less  Justice  and 
less  respect  for  the  law.  The  phenomena 
has  btaa  well  documented.  A  study  in  a 
busy  nilnois  State  court  indicates  that 
the  conviction  rate  in  cases  promptly 
disposed  Is  twice  that  of  cases  In  which 
there  is  substantial  delay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  benefit  to  the  prosecution  from 
a  flrmly  enforced  speedy  trial  rule  are 
also  well  established.  Mr.  Whitney  North 
Seymour,  Jr.,  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  has  de- 
tailed the  increase  in  convictions,  the 
increase  in  guilty  pleas,  the  better  in- 
vestigative work,  the  improvements  in 
the  performance  of  his  offloe — in  short, 
the  better  quality  justice  that  has  re- 
sulted from  a  self-imposed  "60-da}' 
ready-rule"  in  the  U^.  attorney  s  office 


pursuant  to   the   second   circuit's  new 
speedy  trial  requirements. 

Another  unfortunate  consequence  of 
slow  Justice  Is  that  when  there  Is  sob' 
stant^  ielay  In  trials — in  excess  of  8 
to  9  -weAs — the  threat  of  subseqnent 
crtrattfial  Ktl-vity  by  defendants  on  re- 
lease Is  substantially  increased.  UnfortUr 
nately  this  administration  has  tried  to 
deal  with  this  problem  by  adrocating  pre- 
ventive detention.  But  that  expedient  has 
proved  not  only  to  be  a  gross  invasion 
of  constitutional  llberh'  but  also  a  com- 
plete and  utter  failure,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously, demAostrated  in  speeches  before 
th*eenai«. 

The  purpose  of  fi.89&  is  to  confront  the 
problem  of  delay  and  the  related  issue  of 
pretrial  crime,  not  avoid  It  and  suspend 
the  Constitution — the  approach  followed 
by  the  administration  in  its  preventive 
detention  proposal.  Prof.  Daniel  Freed 
of  Yale  Law  School,  in  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  suxnmanzed  the  phi- 
lo6opl3^>  behind  S.  895  (»uite  eloquently. 
He  described  the  bill  as  comj^reheftfive 
legislation  which  re^ts  arbitrar>-  rules, 
abridged  nghts  and  instant  dollars  as 
solutions  to  tlie  complex  problem  of 
delay  in  the  Federal  trial  courts. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  reform  the  back- 
logged  Federal  criminal  process  where, 
as  of  1971,  two-thirds  of  the  criminal 
cases  were  pending  noare  than  3  months 
prior  to  disposition.  This  goal  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  establishing  reasonaUe 
time  limits  of  60  days  within  which  trials 
must  take  place,  at  the  pain  of  dismissal. 
However,  to  give  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem time  to  reform  itself,  the  60-day  time 
limits  are  delayed  until  3  years  after  en- 
actment. Further,  a  machamsm  has  been 
devised  to  provide  resources  earmarked 
for  the  achievement  of  this  goal.  T^e  t^ 
provides  for  a  planning  process  In  each 
Feder^  district  court  which  will  result 
in  a  nationwide  plan  itemixing  the  neces* 
sar5'  additional  resource*  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Finsklly,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  ten  pUot 
pretrial  services  agencies  to  help  provide 
supervision  of  those  released  prior  to  tri^ 
as  required  by  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
19W  and  by  the  Constitution. 

Since  S.  895  was  introduced  this  ses- 
sion, 52  Senators  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring the  bill.  When  the  bill  was  first 
introduced  I  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
bill  would  be  subjected  to  the  type  of 
analysis  and  change  which  it  has  under- 
gone during  the  past  2  years.  The  sub- 
committee has  made  important  refine- 
ments in  the  language  of  the  bill  which 
reflect  the  opinions  of  experts  outside 
the  Senate,  and  which  accommodate 
many  of  the  suggestions  which  the  Jus- 
tice D^;>artment  representatives  made 
when  they  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  September  of  last  year. 

Despite  the  numerous  technical  im- 
provements in  S.  885,  the  bill  is  still  pred- 
icated on  the  conviction  that  substantial 
reform  of  unconscionable  delays  in  the 
judicial  process  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  Federal  legislation — and  that  the  best 
way  to  achieve  speed)'  trial  in  criminal 
cases  is  to  provide  for  dismissal  of  trials 
which  do  not  occur  within  a  time  cer- 
tain for  a  particular  defendant. 
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After  2  years  of  study  the  suboonunlt- 
(ee  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  not 
only  la  It  both  necessary  and  feasible  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  court  delay  by 
Pederal  lei^slatlon  but  that  we  believe 
that  S.  895  as  Improved,  is  the  appro- 
priate means  for  achieving  that  goal.  As 
William  Rehnqulst.  then  Assistant  Attor- 
ney Oeneral,  testified  before  our  sub- 
comiolttee: 

Tor  tt  may  wall  b«,  hSi.  Chairman,  ttist  tb« 
wixolc  system  of  9«(l«i«l  crlmliutl  justice 
nseds  to  t>e  iljslcen  by  tbe  scruff  of  its  nsck, 
and  brought  up  short  with  a  relatively  pn- 
emptory  instruction  to  proaecutcw,  dtfenae 
counsel,  and  Judges  alike  that  crtmaial  c«m* 
must  be  triad  wttMn  a  particular  period  of 
thne.  That  la  certainly  the  import  oC  the 
maodaMry  dUmlaiai  provialon  of  yoiir  btU. 

Although  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  aie  subcommittee  has  reported  the 
bin.  it  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I 
must  also  announce  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  at  the  same  time  changed 
its  position  and  withdrawn  Its  support  for 
speedy  trial  legislation.  Since  the  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  February  1971 
support  fbr  effective  steps  to  achieve 
speedy  trial  has  been  expressed  not  only 
by  a  majortty  of  the  Senate  and  many 
Congressmen,  but  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  Judicial  Conference,  the  President. 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  New 
York  State  judicial  system,  and  the 
US.  attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  Whitney  North  Seymour, 
Jr.,  among  many  others. 

After  an  unusual  delay,  the  Justice  De- 
partment   finally    appeared    before    the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  in 
September  1971  and.  under  the  leader- 
atHp    of    As^tant    Attorney    General 
Rehnqulst.  declared  its  support  in  prin- 
ciple for  S.  895  and  promised  active  co- 
operation with  the  subcommittee  In  re- 
sidvlng  problems  preeented  by  the  bill. 
That   cooperation   was   forthcoming   as 
promised.  A  subsequent  letter  from  Mr. 
Rehnqulst  outlined  very  carefully  and 
objectively  a  series  of  defects  in  the  orig- 
inal legislation.  The  work  of  the  sub- 
committee over  the  last  year  has  in  large 
part  been  directed  toward  improving  the 
bill  along  the  lines  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Rehnqulst.  Quite  clearly,  the  bill  would 
not  be  as  polished  hskd  we  not  had  the 
help    from    the   Department    that    Mr 
Rehnqulst  promised  and  delivered  While 
in  September  of  1971  the  Department 
might  have  disagreed  with  many  pro- 
visions of  S.  995,  there  was  not  one 
whisper  in  the  Department's  testimony 
or  subsequent  correspondence  that  Con- 
gress should  not  be  legislating  in  this 
area. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  with 
Mr.  Rehnquist's  elevation  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Department's  commit- 
mwit  to  speedy  trial  has  been  promoted 
out  of  existence. 

A  recent  letter  to  me  from  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Department  has  cooled  in  the  support 
voiced  last  year.  The  letter  only  thinly 
veils  what  probably  is  a  reversal  of  its 
position  on  speedy  trial  legislation.  The 
Justice  Department  states  its  new  posi- 
tion quite  succinctly  ■ 

We  strongly  believe  that  legislatively  Im- 
posed time  limits  net  only  win  defeat  the 


ends  of  justice  but  avoid  the  real  issue  of  re- 
form In  the  federal  criminal  justice  system. 

Its  attitude  of  compromise*  coopera- 
tion and  support,  acknowledging  the 
propriety  of  Pederal  legislation  setting 
time  llmiU.  has  been  replaced  with  one 
of  unequivocal  opposition.  But,  curiously, 
the  Dep«u:tment  has  no  problems  with 
time  limite  Imposed  by  others,  such  as 
the  time  limits  reoulred  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  circuit. 
The  Department  also  opposes  the  plan- 
ning mechanism  contained  in  8.  896  be- 
cause the  judiciary  has  Just  adopted  a 
similar  system,  rule  50b  of  the  Pederal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  According 
to  the  Department,  Congress  should  not 
legislate  until  experience  can  be  gained 
from  the  new  rule.  Hiis  should  sound 
very  familiar  to  the  members  of  this 
body.  For  the  Department  is  once  again 
arguing — 

TVuat  \M.  Do  not  exercise  your  oonstltu- 
tional  authority  and  reaponalbUlty  to  legis- 
late in  this  area.  This  Is  another  matter 
which  should  be  left  to  the  wise  discretion 
of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches. 

I  could  not  disagree  more.  This  is  not 
a  problem  whose  solution  should  be  left 
to  the  initiative  of  the  other  branches. 
Generations  of  deference  to  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  has  led  to  the 
present  quagmire  in  the  Pederal  courts. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  to  a  very  signifi- 
cant extent  what  progress  we  have  seen 
during  the  past  year— the  Second  Circuit 
Rule,  and  nile  50b.  can  be  traced  to  the 
work  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee in  developing  S.  895  and  to 
other  congressional  activity  on  speedy 
trial.  Perhapi  the  judiciary  has  finally 
decided  to  do  something  about  court  de- 
lay because  it  fears  that  if  it  fails  to  act, 
Congress  will  impose  upon  it  mandatory 
legislation  such  as  S.  895.  Whitney  North 
Seymour,  Jr..  has  spoken  eloquently  on 
the  problem  of  speedy  trial  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  second  circuit  rule.  He 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech  that  the 
key  to  its  success  has  been  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  investigative 
agencies,  prosecutors,  judges,  and  other 
personnel  involved.  Although  I  agree 
Chat  Congress  cannot  legislate  that  sort 
of  cooperation  and  initiative,  I  beUeve 
tha*  the  wholehearted  cooperation  that 
Mr.  Seymour  speaks  about  in  the  second 
circuit  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  threat 
of  tough  Pederal  legislation  such  as 
S.  895. 

S.  895  has  had  a  positive  effect  even 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  enacted.  If 
enacted,  the  legislation  would  assure  that 
the  gains  made  in  the  past  few  years  are 
not  temporary,  but  become  a  permaoient 
part  of  the  Pederal  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. The  sanction  m  S.  895  is  that  Ped- 
eral judges  and  prosecutors  know  that 
their  failure  to  solve  the  problem  of  court 
delay  would  lead  to  dismissals  of  crimi- 
nal indictments,  and  the  public  will  not 
tolerate  that.  The  Justice  Department 
and  the  judiciary  would  be  held  accotmt- 
able  and  vrtiere  there  is  accountability 
there  will  be  action. 

If  the  Department  and  the  Federal 
jtKiges  cannot  meet  the  provisions  of  this 
WH.  It  may  be  because  Congress  has  not 
appropriated  enough  money  for  the  Fed- 


eral criminal  Justice  system,  for  new 
prosecutors.  Judges,  court  personnel,  et 
cetera.  And  if  that  is  the  case.  Congress 
should  and  would  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act, 
S.  895.  Congress  cannot  avoid  the  fact 
that  it  is  accountable  ultimately  for  the 
crisis  in  the  Pederal  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem once  the  courts,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  defense  bar  have  met  their 
own  responsibility. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  I  have  studied 
very  carefully  most  of  the  important 
schemes  now  being  used  in  the  Pederal 
And  State  court  systems  for  achieving 
speedy  trial — the  Second  Circuit  Rule, 
rule  50b  of  the  Pederal  Rules,  the  New 
York  State  Rule  and  the  various  State 
statutes.  I  am  convinced  that  S.  895  con- 
tains the  best  features  of  all  these  pro- 
visions and  would  strike  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  society's  interest  in  speedy 
trial  aod  the  defendant's  and  Govern- 
ment's right  to  a  fair  trial.  It  certainly 
is  the  only  scheme  which  I  have  seen 
which  could  commit  the  Pederal  crimi- 
nal justice  system  to  the  achievement  of 
speedy  trial  and  provide  the  promise  of 
the  resources  to  achieve  that  goal. 

It  is  quite  late  in  the  session  and  the 
likelihood  of  action  by  the  full  commit- 
tee is  slim  but  I  hope  to  get  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  esirly  next  session. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
amended  bill  said  the  committee  report 
which  is  presently  being  prepared  by  the 
subcommittee  staff.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  subcommittee  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

S.  895 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1972". 

TTTLE  I — SPEEDY  TRIALS 
8«c.   101.  Title   18.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  chap- 
ter 207  a  new  chapter  208,  as  follows: 
"Chapter  208.— SPEEDY  TRIAIjS 

"3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions. 

"3162.  Sanctions. 

"3163.  Effective  dates- 

"3164.  Interim  limits. 

"3168    District  plans. 

"3160.  Definitions. 

"3167.  Sixth  amendment  rights. 

"5  3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions 

"(a)  In  any  case  involving  a  defendant 
charged  with  an  offense,  the  appropriate 
judicial  officer,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  shall,  after  consulUtlon  with  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  and  the  attorney  for 
the  aorcrnment.  set  a  day  certain  for  trial. 

"(b)  The  trial  of  a  defendant  charged  with 
an  offense  shall  be  commenced  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  Within  sUty  days  from  the  date 
the  defMidant  \a  arrested  or  served  with  a 
summons,  except  that  if  the  prosecution  Is 
initiated  by  filing  an  laformatlon  or  indict- 
ment prior  to  arrest  or  summons  (and  made 
public)  then  within  sUty  days  from  the  date 
ofsuchflllng; 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subclause  (A)  of  this  dauee.  for  the  first 
twelve-calendar- month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
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section  3163  of  this  chapter,  the  time  limits 
imposed -by  such  subclause  (A)  shall  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  and  for  the  second 
such  twelve-month  jjertod,  such  time  limits 
shall  be  one  h'lndred  and  twenty  days. 

"(2)  If  the  indictment  or  information  is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  defendant  for 
reasons  other  than  those  provided  In  section 
31Q2(a)  and  thereafter  the  defendant  Is 
charged  with  the  same  offense  or  an  offense 
tyased  on  the  same  conduct  or  arising  from 
the  same  criminal  episode,  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  the  defendant  Is  arrested  or 
served  with  a  simimons  with  reepect  to  such 
charge,  except  that  if  the  prosecution  is  Ini- 
tiated by  filing  an  information  or  indict- 
ment prior  to  arrest  or  summons  (and  made 
public),  then  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  such  filing;  or 

"(3)  If  the  defendant  is  to  be  tried  again 
following  a  declaration  by  the  trial  judge  of 
a  mistrial  or  foUowlng  an  order  of  such 
Judge  for  a  new  trial,  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  the  action  occasioning  the  retrial 
becomes  final.  If  the  defendant  Is  to  be  tried 
again  foUowlng  an  appeal  or  a  collateral  at- 
tack, within  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
action  occasioning  the  retrial  become  final, 
except  that  the  court  retrying  the  case  may 
extend  the  period  for  retrial  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date 
the  action  occasioning  the  retrial  becomes 
final  If  imavallabUlty  of  witnesses  or  other 
factors  resulting  from  passage  of  time  shaU 
make  trial  within  sixty  days  Impractical. 

"(c)  The  following  periods  of  delay  shall 
be  excluded  in  computing  the  time  within 
which  the  trial  of  any  such  offense  must 
commence : 

"( 1 )  (A)  Any  period  of  delay  reeuJtlng  from 
other  proceedings  concerning  the  defendant. 
Including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  delay  resulting  from  any  examination 
and  hearing  on  competency, 

"(11)  delay  resulting  from  an  examination 
of  the  defendant  pursuant  to  section  2902 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code: 

';(lll)  delay  resulting  from  trials  with  re- 
spect to  other  charges  against  the  defend- 
ant; 

"(iv)    delay   resulting   from  interlocutory 

a{q>eals;  and 

"(v)  delay  resulting  from  hearings  on  pre- 
trial motions. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  delay  referred 
to  in  clause  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  only 
such  court  days  as  are  actually  consumed  in 
connection  with  any  pretrial  motion  or  other 
hearing,  examination,  presentation  of  an 
interlocutory  e^peal.  or  a  trial  with  respect 
to  another  charge  shall  be  excluded,  and  in 
no  event  shaU  any  period  of  delay  which 
occurs  while  any  of  the  aforementioned  mat- 
ters under  clause  (1)(A)  are  under  advise- 
ment or  are  awaiting  decision  be  so  excluded. 

"(2)  Any  period  of  delay  during  which 
prosecution  Is  deferred  by  the  attorney  for 
the  Goveriunent  pursuant  to  written  agree- 
ment with  the  defendant,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
defendant  to  demonstrate  hts  good  conduct. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  period  of  delay  resultmg  from 
the  absence  or  unavailabUlty  of  the  defend- 
ant. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subclause  (A)  of  this 
clause,  a  defendant  shall  be  considered  ab- 
sent when  hl3  whereabouts  are  unknown  and, 
In  addition,  he  is  attemptmg  to  avoid  appre- 
hension or  prosecution  or  his  whereabouts 
cannot  be  determined  by  due  diligence.  For 
purposes  of  such  subclause,  a  defendant  shall 
be  considered  unavailable  whenever  his 
whereabouts  are  known  but  his  presence  for 
trial  cannot  be  obtained  by  due  dlUgence  or 
he  resists  being  returned  for  trial. 

"(4)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  Is  Incompetent  to 
stand  trial. 

"(6)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
treatment  of  the  defendant  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2902  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 


"(6)  If  the  Information  or  Indictment  Is 
dlamtMSd  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Oovemment  and  thereafter  a  charge  la 
filed  against  the  defendant  for  the  same  of- 
fense or  any  offense  required  to  be  joined 
with  that  offense,  any  period  of  delay  from 
the  date  the  charge  was  dismissed  to  the  date 
the  time  limitation  would  commence  to  run 
as  to  the  subsequent  charge  had  there  been 
no  prevtouB  charge. 

"  (7)  A  reasonable  period  of  delay  when  the 
defendant  U  jomed  for  trial  with  a  code- 
fendant  as  to  whom  the  time  for  trial  has 
not  run  and  no  motion  for  severance  has  been 
granted. 

"(8)  Any  period  of  delay  reeulttng  from 
a  contmuanee  granted  by  any  judge  on  hts 
own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  the  defend- 
ant or  his  counsel  or  at  the  request  of  the  at- 
torney for  the  Oovemment.  if  the  judge 
granted  such  continuance  on  the  basis  of 
his  findings  that  the  ends  of  justice  and  the 
beet  Intereet  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
defendant  would  be  served  thereby.  No  such 
period  of  delay  resulting  from  a  contmu- 
anee granted  by  the  court  In  accordance  with 
this  paragraph  shall  be  excludable  under  this 
subsection  unlees  the  court  sets  forth,  in 
the  record  of  the  case,  either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing. Its  reasons  for  finding  that  the  end  of 
justice  and  the  best  Interest  of  the  public  and 
the  defendant  were  served  by  the  granting  of 
such  continuance. 

"(d)  If  trial  did  not  commence  within  the 
time  limitation  specified  in  section  3161  be- 
cause the  defendant  had  entered  a  plea  of 
guUty  or  nolo  contendere  subsequently  with- 
drawn to  any  or  all  charges  in  an  indictment 
or  inf<vmatlon,  the  defendant  shaU  be 
deemed  arraigned  on  the  Information  or  In- 
dictment with  respect  to  all  charges  therein 
contained  wlthm  the  meaning  of  section 
3161.  on  the  day  the  order  permitting  with- 
drawal of  the  plea  of  guUty  becomes  final. 
"{  8162.  Sanctions 

"(a)  If  a  defendant  Is  not  brought  to  trial 
as  required  by  section  3161,  the  information 
or  Indictment  shaU  be  dismissed  on  motion 
of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  shaU  have 
the  burden  of  proof  of  supporting  such  mo- 
tion except  that  the  Oovernment  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proof  of  establishing  any  ex- 
cliision  of  time  under  subparagraph  3161  (c) 
(3).  Such  dismissal  shall  forever  bar  prose- 
cution for  the  offense  charged,  any  offense 
based  on  the  same  conduct  or  arising  from 
the  same  criminal  episode,  and  any  other 
offense  required  to  be  joined  with  the  offense. 
FaUure  of  the  defendant  to  move  for  dis- 
missal prior  to  trial  or  entry  of  a  plea  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere  shall  constitute 
a  waiver  of  the  right  to  dismissal  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  counsel  for 
the  defendant  or  the  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment ( 1 )  knowingly  allows  a  date  certain 
for  trial  to  be  set  without  disclosing  the  fact 
that  a  necessary  witness  would  be  unavaU- 
able  for  trial  on  such  date;  (2)  files  a  motion 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  delay  which  he 
knows  is  totally  frivolous  and  without  merit; 
(3)  makes  a  statement  for  the  purpoee  of 
obtaining  a  continuance  which  he  knows  to 
be  false  and  which  Is  material  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  continuance;  or  (4)  otherwise  will- 
fully falls  to  proceed  to  trial  on  the  date 
set  for  trial  without  justification  consistent 
with  section  3161  of  this  chapter,  the  court 
may  punish  any  counsel  m-  attorney,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  appointed  defense 
counsel,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation that  otherwise  would  have  been 
paid  to  such  counsel  pursuant  to  section 
3006A  of  this  title  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  28  p)er  centum  thereof; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  counsel  retained  in 
connection  with  the  defense  of  a  defendant, 
by  Imposing  on  such  counsel  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  compensation 


to  which  he  Is  entlUed  in  connection  with 
hla  defense  of  such  defendant; 

"(C)  by  impoetng  on  any  attorney  for  the 
Oovemment  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  saSO; 

"(D)  by  denying  any  such  counsel  or  at- 
torney for  the  Oovemment  the  right  to  prac- 
tice before  the  court  considering  such  case 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ninety  days;  or 

"  (E)  by  flUng  a  report  with  an  appropriate 
dleclplinary  committee. 

The  authority  to  punish  provided  for  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
authority  or  power  avaUable  to  such  court 

"(e)  The  court  ahaU  follow  Rule  42  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  pun- 
ishing any  counsel  or  attorney  for  the  Oov- 
emment pursuant  to  this  section. 

"I  3163.  Effective  dates 
"The  time  limitation  in  section  3161 — 
"(1)  shall  apply  to  all  offenses  charged  in 
informations  oc  Indictments  filed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  twelve-calen- 
dar-month period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1972; 
and 

"(2)  shaU  commence  to  run  on  such  date 
of  expiration  as  to  all  offenses  charged  In 
informations  oc  indictments  filed  prior  to 
that  date. 

"I  3164.  Interim  llmlU 

"(a)  During  an  Interim  period  commenc- 
ing ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1972  and 
ending  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
the  date  on  which  the  time  limits  provided 
for  under  secUon  3161(b)(1)(A)  of  this 
chapter  become  effective,  each  district  (and 
the  Superior  Court  for  the  District  of  C(dum- 
bla)  shall  place  Into  operation  an  interim 
plan  to  assure  priority  In  the  trial  or  other 
disposition  of  cases  involving — 

"(1)  detained  persons  who  are  being  held 
In  detention  solely  because  they  are  await- 
ing trial,  and 

"(2)  released  persons  who  are  awaiting 
trial  and  have  been  designated  by  the 
attorney  for  the  Oovemment  as  being  of  high 
risk. 

"(b)  During  the  period  such  plan  is  In  ef- 
fect, the  trial  of  any  person  who  falls  within 
subparagraph  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  oommenoe  no  later  than  nmety 
days  foUowlng  the  beginning  of  such  con- 
tinuous detention  or  deelgnatltm  of  high 
risk  by  the  attorney  for  the  Oovemment. 
The  trial  of  any  person  so  detamed  or  des- 
ignated as  being  of  high  risk  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  the  interim  period  shall  com- 
mence no  later  than  ninety  days  foUowlng 
the    first  day  of  the  interim  period. 

"(G)  Failure  to  commence  trial  of  a  de- 
tainee as  specified  In  subsection  (b) .  through 
no  fault  of  the  accused  or  his  counsel,  or 
failure  to  commence  trial  of  a  designated 
releasee  as  specified  In  subeectlon  (b), 
through  no  fault  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Oovemment,  shall  result  In  the  automatic 
review  by  the  court  of  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease. No  detainee,  as  defined  In  subsection 
(a),  shall  be  held  In  custody  pending  trial 
after  the  expiration  of  such  ninety-day 
fjerlod  required  for  the  commencement  of 
his  trial.  A  designated  releasee,  as  defined  In 
subsection  (a) ,  who  is  found  by  the  court 
to  have  intentionally  delayed  the  trial  of  his 
case  shall  be  subject  to  an  order  of  the  court 
modifying  his  nonflnanclal  conditions  of  re- 
lease under  this  title  to  Insure  that  he  shall 
appear  at  trial  as  required. 
"f  3166.  District  plans 

"(a)  II)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  calendar  month  period  followmg  the 
date  of  the  enactnxent  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1972,  each  United  States  district  court, 
with  the  approval  of  the  judicial  council  of 
the  circuit,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Admmistratlve  Oflioe  of  the  United  States 
Courts  a  plan  for  the  trial  or  other  dlsptoel- 
tlon  of  offenses  under  this  chapter  ( within 
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the  jurlatHctlon  oi  such  court)  during  th« 
period  that  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  day 
trial  limitation  required  by  section  3161(b) 
(l)(B)  ol  thla  chapter  U  In  effect.  Prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  calendar 
month  period  following  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, each  such  court,  with  the  approval  of 
such  councU.  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Administrative  CWBce  ot  the  United  States 
Courts  a  plan  for  the  trial  or  other  dUpoel- 
tlon  of  oJTsnseB  under  this  chapter  (within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court)  on  and  after 
the  expiration  of  the  thlrty-slx  calendar 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  8pe«ly  Trial  Act  of  1972. 

"(3)  Each  such  pl»n  shaU  be  formulated 
after  consultation  with,  and  after  consider- 
ing the  recommendations  of.  the  Federal  Ju- 
dlcUl  Center,  the  United  States  attorney 
and  attorneys  experienced  In  the  defense  of 
criminal  cases  in  the  district,  Including  the 
Federal  Public  Defender.  If  any.  Such  plan 
shall  include  all  such  recommendations  and 
shall  further  Include  a  de«:rlptlon  of  the 
procedural  techniques.  Innovations,  systems. 
and  other  methods  by  which  the  dUtrlct 
court  has  expedited  or  intends  to  expedite 
the  trial  or  other  dtspoeltlon  of  crunlnal 
cases  The  plan  shall  make  special  provision 
for  the  speedy  trial  of  cases  at  places  ol 
holding  court  where  there  is  no  Judge  con- 
tinuously resident.  The  dUtrtct  court  may 
modify  such  plan  at  any  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
and  shall  modify  the  plan  when  directed  by 
such  councU.  The  district  court  shall  notify 
the  Admlnlatratlve  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  of  any  modification  of  such  plan. 

■•(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  calendar  month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1972.  the  chief  Judge  for  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial 
AdmlnlstraUon  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  AdmlnU- 
tratlve  Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  a 
plan  for  the  trial  or  other  disposition  of  ol- 
fensee  under  this  chapter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Superior  Court  during  the  pe- 
riod that  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  day 
trial  llmlUtlon  required  by  section  3161(b) 
(1)(B)  of  thU  chapter  Is  in  effect.  Prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  calendar 
month  period  foUowlng  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  chief  Judge  of  such  court,  with 
the  approval  of  such  Joint  Committee,  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  a  plan  for 
the  trial  or  other  disposition  of  offense  un- 
der this  chapter,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  court,  on  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty-six  calendar  month  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  of  1972. 

••(2)  Such  plan  shall  be  formulated  after 
consultation  with,  and  after  considering  the 
recommendations  of.  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  Corporation  Counsel.  United  States  At- 
torney, the  Public  Defender  Service  and  at- 
torneys experienced  in  the  defense  of  crlmi- 
nal  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
plan  shall  include  all  such  recommendations 
and  shaU  further  Include  a  description  of  the 
procedural  techniques.  Innovations,  systems. 
and  other  methods  by  which  the  district 
c»urt  has  expedited  or  intends  to  expedite 
the  trial  or  other  dlspoeltlon  of  criminal 
cases  The  chief  Judge  may  modify  such  plan 
at  any  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  shall  modUy  the  plan  when 
directed  by  such  Committee.  The  chief  Judge 
shall  notify  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  any  modification  of 
such  plan. 

'•(c)  Within  fifteen  calendar  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Srieedy 
Trial  Act  of  1973.  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  shaU  submit  a 


report  to  the  Congress  detailing  the  plans 
submitted  to  it  pur8\aant  to  the  first  ^ntenoe 
of  section  3186(a)  (1)  and  3166(b)  (1)  of  this 
chapter,  including  any  legUlatlve  proposals 
and  appropriation*  necessary  to  achieve  corn* 
piunce  with  the  time  limitations  provided  In 
iecUan  3161.  Within  twenty-seven  calendar 
months  following  such  date  of  enactment, 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  with  such  approval,  shall  submit  such 
a  report  to  the  Congress  covering  plans  sub- 
mitted to  such  Office  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  3166(a)  (1)  and  3166(b) 
^)  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)   For  the  piupose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions   of  this  section,   there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  find  necessary. 
i  3166.  Definitions 
••As  used  in  this  chapter — 
"(1)    the  terms    Judge'  or    Judicial  officer' 
meau,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  any  United 
State*  magistrate.  Federal  district  Judge,  or 
Judge  of  the  Superior  C3ourt  for  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  and 

"(2)  the  term  offense'  means  any  criminal 
offense,  other  than  a  petty  offense  (as  de- 
fined In  secUon  1(3)  of  this  title)  or  an 
offense  triable  by  oourt-martlal,  military 
commission,  provost  court,  or  other  military 
tribunal,  which  Is  In  violation  of  any  Act 
of  Congress  and  is  triable  by  any  court 
established  by  Act  of  Congress. 
"j  3167.     Sixth  amendment  rights 

•'No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  a  bar  to  any  claim  of  denial  of 
speedy  trial  aa  required  by  amendment  VI 
of  the  Constitution". 

TITLE  n — PRETRIAL  SERVICES 
AGENCIES 
Sw:.  201.  Chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  section 
3152  EUQd  adding  the  following  new  sections: 
"5  3152.  Establishment  of  pretrial  services 
agencies 
•'The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  (>3urts  shall  establish, 
on  a  demonstration  basis,  in  each  of  ten 
Judicial  districts  (other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia)  a  pretrial  services  agency  au- 
thorized to  maintain  effective  supervision 
and  control  over,  and  to  provide  supportive 
services  to.  defendants  released  under  this 
chapter.  The  districts  in  which  such  agencies 
are  to  be  established  shaU  be  designated  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  after 
consulUtlon  with  the  Attorney  General,  on 
the  basis  of  such  considerations  as  the  num- 
ber of  crlfnlnal  cases  prosecuted  annually 
In  the  district,  the  percentage  of  defendants 
in  the  district  presently  detained  prior  to 
trial,  the  Incidence  of  crime  charged  against 
persons  released  pending  trial  under  this 
chapter,  and  the  availability  of  community 
resources  to  implement  the  conditions  of 
release  which  may  be  imposed  under  this 
ch£^)ter. 

"1 3153.  Organization  of  pretrial  services 
agencies 
"(a)  The  powers  of  each  pretrial  servlcee 
agency  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees 
which  shall  consist  of  seven  members.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  eetabllsh  general 
policy  for  the  agency. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  Statee  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  agency  Is  established  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(1)  one  member,  who  shall  be  a  United 
States  district  court  Judge; 

"(2)  one  member,  who  shall  be  the  United 
States  attorney; 

"(3)  two  members,  who  shall  be  members 
of  the  local  bar  active  In  the  defense  of 
criminal  cases,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
Federal  public  defender,  if  any; 

"(4)  one  member,  who  shall  be  the  chief 
probation  officer;  and 


"(6)  two  members,  who  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  community  organizations. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trusteea  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  (other  than  a  public  defender) 
and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  three 
years.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. Any  member  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  (other  than  a  public  defender) 
or  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(d)  After  reviewing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Judges  of  the  district  court  to  be 
served  by  the  agency,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  appoint  a  chief  pretrial  service  officer 
who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  bar  of  that 
court.  Such  officer  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  established  by  the  chief 
Judgs  of  the  court,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  prescribed  for  05-16  by  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  chief 
pretrial  service  officer,  subject  to  the  general 
policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  agency  and  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  .';uch  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  staff  such 
agency,  and  may  appoint  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  necessary,  pursuant 
to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  compensation  of  such  personnel  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  comparable  to  levels  of 
compensation  established  In  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 
"5  3154.  Functions  and  powers  of  pretrial 
services  agencies 
"Each  pretrial  services  agency  shall  per- 
form such  of  the  following  ftinctlons  as  the 
district  court  to  be  served  may  specify: 

"(1)  collect,  verify,  and  report  promptly 
to  the  Judicial  officer  information  pertaining 
to  the  pretrial  release  of  each  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  and  recommend  appropriate 
release   conditions   for   each   such   person; 

"(2)  review  and  modify  the  reports  and 
recommendations  specified  In  paragraph  (1) 
for  persons  seelting  release  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3146(e)    or  section  3147; 

"  (3)  sujjervlse  persons  released  Into  Its  cus- 
tody under  this  chapter; 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  oper- 
ate or  contract  for  the  operation  of  appro- 
priate facilities  for  the  custody  or  care  of 
persons  released  under  this  chapter  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  residential  halfway 
houses,  addict  and  alcoholic  treatment  cen- 
ters and  counseling  services; 

"(5)  Inform  the  court  of  all  appsurent  vio- 
lations of  pretrial  release  conditions  or  ar- 
rests of  persons  released  to  its  custody  or 
under  its  supervision  and  recommend  appro- 
priate modifications  of  release  conditions; 

••(6)  serve  as  coordinator  for  other  local 
agencies  which  serve  or  are  eligible  to  serve 
as  custodians  under  this  chapter  and  advise 
the  court  as  to  the  eligibility,  avaUabUlty, 
and  capacity  of  such  agencies; 

"(7)  assist  persons  released  under  this 
chapter  in  securing  any  necessary  employ- 
ment, medical,  legal,  or  social  services; 

••(8)  prepare,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  marshal  and  the  United  States 
attorney  such  pretrial  detention  reports  as 
are  required  by  rule  46(g)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;  and 

"(9)  perform  such  other  Tunctlons  as  the 
ootirt  may,  from  time  to  time,  assign. 
"5  3166.  Report  to  Congress 

"(a)  The  Director  ol  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  Statee  Courts  shall  an- 
nually report  to  Congress  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pretrial  services  agencies,  with 
particular  attention  to  (1)  their  effectiveness 
In  reducing  crime  committed  by  persons  re- 
leased under  this  chapter:  (2)  their  effecUve- 
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ness  in  reduolng  tl»e  volume  and  cost  of  un- 
necessary pretrial  detention;  and  <3)  their 
effectiveness  In  improving  the  operation  of 
this  chapter.  The  Director  shaU  itwlude  in  his 
fourth  annual  report  recommendations  for 
any  necessary  modification  of  this  chapter 
or  expansion  to  other  districts.  Such  report 
shall  also  compare  the  accompUahments  of 
the  pretrial  services  agencies  with  monetary 
ball  or  any  other  program  generally  used  in 
State  and  Federal  courts  to  guarantee 
presence  at  trial. 

"(b)  On  or  before  the  expiraUon  of  the 
aeventy-two-month  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall  file  a  comprehensive  re- 
port with  the  Congress  oonoernlng  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1972,  Including  his  views  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto. 
"«  3156.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  sections  3146  through  8166  of 
this  chapter — 

"(1)  the  term  'Judicial  officer's  means,  un- 
less otherwise  Indicated,  any  person  or  court 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this 
title,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, to  ball  or  otherwise  release  a  person 
before  trial  or  sentencing  or  pending  appeal 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  lor  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'offense'  means  any  crim- 
inal offense,  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court-martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  military  tribunal,  which  is  in 
violation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  and  Is  triable 
by  any  court  established  by  Act  of  Congress.'' 
Sec.  302.  The  analysis  of  chapter  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3152.  Establishment     of     Pretrial     Services 

Agencies. 
"3153.  Organization     of      Pretrial      Services 

Agencies. 
"3164.  Functions    and    Powers    of     Pretrial 

Services  Agencies. 
"3156.  Report  to  Congress. 
"3156.  DeflnlUons." 

SBC.  303.  For  the  piirpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sum  as  Congress  may  appropriate. 

Sec.  304.  Section  604  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (9)  through  (12)  of  subsection  (B) 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof : 

"(9)  Establish  pretrial  services  agencies 
pursuant  to  section  3152  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code; 

"(10)  Purchase,  exchange,  transfer,  dis- 
tribute, and  assign  the  custody  of  lawbooks, 
equipment,  and  supplies  needed  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  courts, 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  offices  of 
the  United  States  magistrates  and  commis- 
sioners, and  the  offices  of  pretrial  services 
agencies; 

"(11)  Audit  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial service  agencies,  and  their  clerical  and 
admlrUstratlve  personnel: 

"(12)  Provide  accommodations  for  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial services  agencies  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel; 

"(13)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States." 


SURPACE    MININa    RECLAMATION 
AC7T   OP    1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 6  I  introduced  an  amendment  in 


the  nature  o<  a  substitute  i  amendment 
No.  1713)  to  8.  630,  tbe  Surface  Mlnin« 
Reclamation  Act  of  1972. 1  noted  at  that 
time  that  I  would  hare  a  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  of  the  amendment  printed 
in  the  CoNGKESSioNAL  RxcoRi)  prior  to  the 
Senate  action  on  surface  mining  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  has  been  prepared  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
wafi  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  foUows: 

8«CTION'-BT-8»CTTOl«    ANALT8IB 
TTTLE  1 — 8TATXMXNT  OF  TOIDINGS  AND  PUHPOSB 

Section  101 
This    section    declares,    as    Congressional 
findings  that  the  surface  mining  of  coal  and 
other  minerals  is  a  significant  activity  which 
contributes  to  our  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  material  well-being.  It  serves  as  a  sig- 
nificant source  erf  employment  and  supplies 
crucial    fuels    to    meet    potentially    critical 
energy  shortages,  materials  for  critical  metal- 
lurgical process,  materials  for  transportation 
and  communication  systems,  and  other  nec- 
essary public  requirements.  At  the  same  time 
surface  mining   has  ntmierous  adverse  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  effects.  It 
destroys  or  diminishes  the  utility  of  land  for 
commercial,    industrial,    residential,    recrea- 
tional,  agricultural,   and   forestry   purposes. 
It  contributes  to  floods,  pollutes  the  water, 
destroys   fish    and    wildlife   habitat,    impairs 
natural  beauty,  damages  property,  degrades 
the  quality  of  life  in  local  communities,  and 
counteracts  governmental  programs  to  con- 
serve soil,  water,  and  other  natural  resources. 
This  section  concludes,  as  a  Congressional 
Finding,  that  effective  regulation  and  in  some 
areas  prohibition  of  surface  mining  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  preserve  the  bene- 
fits, but  eliminate  the  adverse  effects  of  sur- 
face mining.  A  further  finding  is  that  such 
regtUatlon  is  initially   the   responsibility  of 
the  States.  As  discussed  in  the  analysis  of 
section  204.  the  States  are  better  equipped 
to  handle  the  regulation  of  surface  mining 
laecause  of  their  knowledge  of  and  sensitivity 
to  the  great  diversity  of  terrain,  climate,  bio- 
logic, chemical  and  other  physical  conditions 
of.  and  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  local 
citizens    and    governments    in    areas    where 
surface  piin^yg  occurs.  Secondly,  the  States 
'possess  the  police  power,  the  land  use  plan- 
ning authority  which  Is  required  for  a  truly 
effective  surface  mining  regulatory  program. 
Section  102 
However,  as  section  102  establishes.  In  Its 
statement  of  purpose  of  this  amendment,  a 
nationwide  program  of  regulation  of  surface 
mining   operations    is    required    ajid    If    and 
when  a  State  naanifests  a  lack  of  desire  or 
inability  to  participate  in  that  program  and 
to  meet  the  requirements   of   this   amend- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  is  to  exercise 
the  full  reach  of  Federal  constitutional  pow- 
ers to  Insure  the  effectiveness  of  that  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pre- 
vent the  adverse  effects  to  society  and  the 
environment  resulting  from  surface  mining, 
to  assure  no  lasting  degradation  of  land  and 
waters  from  such  mining,  and  to  assure  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  this  amendment 
is  undertaken  as  contemporaneously  as  pos- 
sible with  the  mining. 
Tin*   rr — bxistino   and   pbospectivx   strarACX 

MININC    AND    RECLAMATION    OPKRATTONS 

Sec.  201.  Orant  or  Authority:  Promulgation  of 

Federal  Regulations 

This  section  places  authority  for  the  ad- 

mlnlstratloQ  of  this  Act  with  the  Secretarv 

of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary's   Initial   re- 


sponsibilities are  to  prepare  and  publish, 
within  90  days,  regulations  concerning  sur- 
faoe  mining  and  reclamation  operations  for 
coal  and  a  detailed  description  of  actions  to 
be  taken  by  a  Stale  to  develop  a  State  Pro- 
gram to  regulate  such  operations  for  coal. 
Within  one  year,  regulations  concerning  oper- 
ations for  "other  minerals"  (defined  in  sec- 
tion 401 )  aad  a  detailed  description  of  State 
actloos  necessary  to  develop  a  State  Program 
to  regulate  such  operations  for  other  minerals 
are  to  be  proposed. 

This  amendment  differs  from  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  House  in  that  it  requires  reg- 
ulation of  surface  mining  operations  for  not 
only  coal,  but  other  minerals  as  well.  Thm 
surface  mining  of  coal  has  received  more  na- 
tional attention  and  does  constitute  the  most 
immediate  environmental  problem.  Yet,  Id 
many  areas  of  the  country,  sand  and  gravel 
operations,  cc^per  mining,  phoift>hate  mining, 
and  other  surface  mining  operations  Impose 
serious  social  and  envlronniental  costs  which 
also  require  regulation  To  address  only  ccai 
in  Federal  legislation  could  effectively  delay 
consideration  of.  and  action  on.  the  many 
problems  associated  with  the  surface  mining 
of  other  minerals. 

This  section  also  provides  procedures  for 
public  notice  of  the  proposed  regulat'.ons  and 
for  public  hearings,  with  adequate  noUce,  to 
be  held  in  the  affected  States  and  regions  on 
any  proposed  regulation  to  which  objections 
have  been  filed  prior  to  final  promulgation  of 
the  regulations. 

Throughout  this  amendment  are  provi- 
sions which  insure  due  process — due  process 
not  only  for  surface  mine  operators,  b-jt  also 
for  State  and  local  governments,  surface 
owners,  persons  with  valid  legal  ln*er«Bts. 
and  local  citizens.  Due  process  is  insured 
through  numerous  reporting  and  notice  pro- 
visions,  burden  of  proof  provisions,  public 
hearing  provisions,  and  administrative  and 
Judicial  review  provisions.  The  Adn:ilniatra- 
tlve  Procedure  Act  (APA)  is  to  be  applicable 
to  the  administration  of  the  amendment 
However,  In  several  instances,  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  depart  from  or  are  more 
specific  than  the  APA.  In  such  cases,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  will  prevail. 
Sec.  202.  Office  of  Land  Vte  Policy,  reclama- 
tion and  enforcemtnt 
To  Insure  administration  of  the  program 
by  an  independent  agency  with  neither  a 
resource  development  (the  p>romotlon  of 
mining,  markettixg,  or  use  of  minerals)  or 
resource  preservation  (pollution  control, 
wilderness  or  wildlife  management)  bias  or 
mission,  this  section  establishes  the  Office  of 
Land  Use  Policy,  Reclamation,  and  Enforce- 
ment In  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior. 
This  Office  will  be  separate  from  any  of  tbe 
Department's  existing  bureaus  or  agencies. 
It  Is  Intended  that  the  Office  exercise  inde- 
pendent 8Lnd  objective  Judgment  In  Imple- 
menting this  amendment. 

To  Insure  sufficient  authority  to  adminis- 
ter this  amendment,  the  Office  will  have  a 
Director,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tlie 
Director  will  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  In  level  V  of  the  Executive  Pay 
Schedule.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Of- 
fice are  to  be  recruited  on  the  basis  of  their 
professional  competence  and  capacity  to  ad- 
minister this  amendment  objectively.  This 
section  specifically  states  that  there  cannot 
be  transferred  to  the  Office  any  existing  legal 
authority  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  has  as  its  purpose,  promoting  the  de- 
velopment or  use  of  coal  or  other  minerals. 
The  duties  of  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Office.  Include:  administering  tbe  vari- 
ous grant-in-aid  programs  provided  in  this 
amendment;  administering  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  provided  in  this  amend- 
ment; reviewing  State  programs  for  surface 
nnining  and  reclamation  operations,  develop- 
ing and  administering  any  Federal  Programs 
for  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
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tloM  tar  StstM  which  do  not  h»v«  or  »re  not 
enfor«lng  St*t«  Progrmm*:  maintaining  a 
study  of  and  a  Data  Centar  for  land  re- 
sources, land  uae  planning,  and  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operation*;  cooperating 
with  Statee  in  dlaaemlnatlon  of  relevant  data 
and  In  standardised  method*  of  collecting 
and  elaeeifylng  such  data;  and  proyldlng 
technical  asalatance  to  the  Statee  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  reaponslbllltlee  provided 
for  In  this  amendment. 

It  bae  been  argued  that  the  Bnvlronmental 
Protection  Agency  (BPA)  should  administer 
this  amendment.  However,  aftar  careful 
analysis  EPA  wa«  rejected  aa  the  adminis- 
tering agency  In  favor  of  the  Office  for  the 
following    reasons: 

( 1 )  Aa  noted  In  the  dlacuaslon  of  Title 
I,  sxirface  mining  la  an  activity  critical  to 
the  nation's  and  many  local  communities' 
matarlal.  economic,  and  social  well-being. 
Yet.  this  activity  also  infllcta  heavy  environ- 
mental and  social  coete  on  both  the  national 
and  local  levels.  Any  regulation  of  this  ac- 
tivity must,  of  necessity,  involve  a  careful 
weighing  and  balancing  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic as  well  aa  environmental  costs  and 
benefits. 

The  most  useful  existing  mechanism  for 
such  a  weighing  and  balancing  procedure  has 
been  Identified  by  both  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  courts  to  be  the  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  19«9  (PL.  91- 
190).  However.  EPA  has  been  made  largely 
exempt  from  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  requirement  by  subsection  811(c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1973. 

(3)  A  prime  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  due  process  for  all  concerned  parties. 
Due  process.  In  this  case,  means  wide  public 
participation.  The  Impact  statement  made 
decisionmaking  open  and  visible.  However, 
BPA'9  exemption  means  that  were  EPA  to 
write  the  regulations  and  admlnlstar  this 
amendment,  decisionmaking  need  never  be 
exposed  to  public  scrutiny.  As  some  have 
noted,  this  could  mean  that  crucial  decisions 
might  be  made  not  by  EPA  at  all,  but  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(3)  A  proper  weighing  and  balancing  of 
coeta  and  benefits — a  careful  concern  with 
environmental  qiiallty  as  well  as  with  em- 
ployment, community  stability,  and  national 
energy  and  economic  needs — cannot  be 
achieved  by  a  mission -oriented  agency.  To 
Insure  fairness,  an  agency  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  either  developmental  or  environ- 
mental advocacy  should  not  admlnlstar  this 
amendment.  EPA  is  certainly  mlsalon- 
orlented  and  certainly  has  a  mandata  for  en- 
vironmental advocacy. 

(4)  The  Office,  unlike  EPA,  Is  In  major 
reepecta  a  land  use  plannmg  agency.  A  sin- 
gle-minded regulatory  program,  with  Its  In- 
herent incremental  decisionmaking  and  with- 
out a  land  use  plannmg  capability  wUl  prove 
Inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment. Effective  regulation  of  surface  mining 
activities  is  not  possible  without  long  range 
planning.  As  recognized  In  section  215  of  the 
Act,  surface  mining  regulation  requires  that 
long  term  decisions  be  made  u  to  the  usee 
of  the  lansi  resource  and  the  development  or 
conservation  of  our  mineral  and  other  natural 
resources.  Regulatory  considerations  should 
not  be  limited  to  simply  determining  whether 
a  mineral  can  be  mined  and  reclamation  can 
be  achieved  successfully.  Also  considered 
aho\Ud  be  the  usee  of  the  land  after  reclama- 
tion and  whether  the  proposed  uses  meet 
State  and  local  needs.  EPA  has  no  such  land 
use  planning  or  resource  management  experi- 
ence, capability,  or  exp)ertl»e. 

In  fact,  m  administering  Ite  pollution  con- 
trol programs.  It  has,  at  times,  demonstrated 
a  disdain  for  proper  land  use  p<rilcy  by  cre- 
ating incentlvee  to  polluters  to  locate  on  un- 
developed or  rural  lands.  As  a  recent  Interior 


OoBunlttee  NatloMa  Tuels  and  Energy  Study 
report  demonstrated,  these  incentives  helped 
to  create  the  Pour  Comers  situation  .  .  .  huge 
power  complexes  and  extensive  strip  mining 
operations  are  being  located  on  undeveloped 
land  In  the  Southwest  in  part  because  the 
coal  1*  located  there,  but  also  to  avoid  Ped- 
eral  and  State  air  quality  standards  In  the 
Lios  Angeles  region. 

On  the  other  band  through  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  Bxireau  of 
Land  Management,  and  other  agencies,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  does  have  the 
nucleiis  of  a  land  use  planning  and  resource 
management  capability. 

(6)  Unlike  S.  630,  as  reported,  all  the 
requlrementa  of  this  amendment  are  applied 
to  the  Pederal  and  Indian  lands  and  new 
authority  Is  provided  to  insure  careful  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  on  Pederal  and  Indian  lands.  EPA 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  such  lands  or  over 
mining  on  such  lands.  To  avoid  divided  ad- 
ministration of  the  amendment,  good  pub- 
lic policy  s\iggesta  lodging  the  entire  pro- 
gram In  an  independent  office  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(6)  Finally,  as  legislation  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  Adnolnlstratlon  to  exempt  the 
water  quality  permit  program  from  NEPA 
and  as  the  explanatory  language  on  subeec- 
tlon  611(c)  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Pederal  Water  Poilutlon  Control  Act  amend- 
mente  for  1972  suggest,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Is  already  administratively 
overburdened.  Whereas  the  new  Office  of  Re- 
gional Planning  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  already  geared  up  to  accept  addi- 
tional land  use  planning  and  resource  man- 
agement  reeponslbUltles. 

For  these  reasons,  an  Independent  office 
In  the  Interior  Department  was  chosen  as 
the  best  entity  to  admlnlstm'  this  amend- 
ment. 

Sec.  203.  Surface  mininQ  operation*  not 
au&fect  to  the  act 

This  section  provides  specific  exemptions 
for  certain  types  of  activities  which  might 
otherwise  be  construed  to  fall  within  the 
definition  of  "surface  mining  operations"  and 
thus  be  subject  to  the  amendment.  Activities 
specifically  excluded  are  ( 1 )  thoee  which 
^ould  not  be  included  because  their  scope  or 
Impact  la  so  minor:  (2)  those  which  have  a 
few  characteristics  common  to  surface  min- 
ing but  which  are  primarily  for  other  useful 
and.  In  some  cases,  public  purposes:  and  (3) 
those  which  do  not  present  the  environment- 
al or  social  costs  which  regulation  under  the 
amendment  would  internalize.  Neither  S.  630, 
as  reported,  or  the  measure  adopted  by  the 
House  provide  this  exemption.  However.  It 
Is  apparent  that  Federal  legislation  should 
not,  because  of  amblgiilty,  address  local  con- 
ditions and  the  actions  of  Individuals  which 
have  no  national.  State,  or  regional  signifi- 
cance or  which  present  no  Important  ques- 
tions of  Federal  or  State  policy.  Tht';  exem- 
tlon  Is  similar  to.  and  In  some  ways  pttiremed 
after,  the  exemption  In  the  Nation's  tough- 
est state  surface  mining  law:  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law. 

The  exempted  activities  Include: 

Foundation  excavations  tn  construction  of 
buildings  and  other  structures; 

Highway  and  railroad  cute  and  other  ex- 
cavations for  public  projecta  where  the  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local  government  requires  rec- 
lamation of  the  affected  areas; 

The  excavation  of  minerals  by  a  landowner 
for  his  own  noncommercial  use  from  land 
owned  or  leased  by  him: 

The  extretction  of  minerals  or  the  removal 
of  overburden  for  commercial  purposes  In 
amounte  of  less  than  one  thousand  tons  In 
any  one  location  (or  not  more  than  two 
Etcres)  In  any  one  calendar  year — the  so- 
called  "pick  and  shovel"  operation; 

The  extraction  of  minerals  for  explora- 
tory, assaying,  and  quality  testing  purposes 


In  amotinta  of  leas  than  340  tons  In  any  lo- 
cation (of  not  more  than  one  acre);  and 
Archeologlcal  excavatlona. 

The  Secretary  may  Identify  other  actlvl- 
ties  not  subject  to  the  amendment  and  Issue 
regulation  further  defining  the  exempted 
aetlvniea  taking  Into  cooslderatlon  thebr 
magnitude  (In  tons  and  acres),  their  poten- 
tial environmental  Impact,  and  whether  the 
class,  type,  or  types  of  activity  are  already 
subject  to  exUtlng  Federal,  State,  or  local 
regulatory  systems.  In  Identifying  and  de- 
fining other  exempted  activities,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  expected  to  follow  a  rule  of  ccmmoa 
sense.  The  purpoee  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
Insure  that  social  and  environmental  costs 
of  surface  mining  are  Internalized  by  recla- 
mation. Any  activity  which  Infllcta  signifi- 
cant coeta  and  which  should  be  accompanied 
by  reclamation  should,  of  course,  not  be 
exempted.  On  the  other  hand.  Individual, 
non-commercial,  extremely  localized,  ac- 
tivities which  do  not  cause  environmental 
damage  should  be  exempted  not  only  to  In- 
sure fairness  but  also  to  relieve  the  admin- 
istrative burden  of  the  regulatory  authori- 
ties so  that  the  authorities  c«m  concentrate 
on  those  activities  which  truly  require  care- 
ful regulation. 
Section  204.  State  authority;  State  program* 

This  section  establishes  the  four  reprequl- 
sltes  for  any  State  to  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance and  to  assume  full  reponslblUty  for 
all  regulation  of  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  within  the  State,  The 
State  is  required  to: 

Have  appropriate  legal  authority  to  regu- 
late surface  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations In  accord  with  the  Act's  requlrementa: 

Provide  sanctions.  Including  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions,  bond  forfeitures,  and 
cease  and  desist  orders  for  violations  of  State 
laws,  regulations  or  permit  conditions  con- 
cerning surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations which  meet  the  requlrementa  of  the 
amendment; 

Have  sufficient  personnel.  Interdisciplinary 
expertise  and  financial  resources  to  enable 
the  States  to  regulate  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  in  accord  with  the 
amendment's  requlrementa;  and 

Submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval 
a  State  program  for  the  effective  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  a  p>ermlt  system 
for  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  coal  and  a  second  State  program 
for  other  minerals,  both  of  which  meet  the 
requlrementa  of  this  amendment. 

The  section  also  provides  time  periods  and 
procedures  for  the  Secretary's  approval  or 
disapproval  of  State  Programs  and  for  re- 
visions and  reeubmittala  of  disapproved 
State  programs.  Prior  to  approving  a  State 
Program,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  hold 
a  public  hearing  within  the  State  and  solicit 
the  views  of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  other  Ped- 
eral agencies  with  relevant  expertise. 

The  final  subsection  of  this  section  re- 
qvares  the  Secretary,  when  he  disapproves 
a  State  Program,  to  notify  the  affected 
State  and  allow  the  State  sixty  days  to  re- 
submit a  revised  Program.  The  notification 
Is  to  be  In  writing  and  is  to  contain  the 
reasons  for  disapproval.  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  3ecret«tf7's  modification  be  very  specific. 
Only  with  such  specificity  will  a  State  know 
how  best  to  revise  Ita  State  Program  so  It 
win  meet  with  the  Secretary's  approval. 
Sec.  205.  Federal  programs 

This  section  provides  for  Pederal  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations In  any  State  which  proves  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  the  Job  itaelf.  In  accord 
with  the  purposes  and  findings  In  Title  I. 
Pederal  regulation  Is  to  occur  only  If  a  par- 
ticular State  wishes  to  forego  or  fails  to  as- 
sume primary  responsibility  for  regulating 
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surface  mining  operations  within  Ita  bound- 
aries. 

The  section  dlrecta  the  SecretAry  to  pre- 
p«re,  promulgate,  and  Implement  a  Fedarsl 
Program  covering  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  for  either  coal  or  other 
minerals  for  any  State  whlob  (a)  falls  to 
submit  a  State  Program  for  coal  or  a  State 
Program  for  other  minerals  within  twelve 
ouintbs  of  the  [vomulgatlon  of  the  relevant 
jPMeral  regulations,  (b)  falls  to  reeubmlt  an 
acceptable  revised  State  Program  after  the 
Secretary's  disapproval  of  the  original  sub- 
mission, or  (c)  falls  to  enforce  Ita  approved 
State  Programs, 

The  Secretary  becomes  the  regulatory  au- 
thorltv  with  full  regulatory  powers  when  he 
promulgates  a  Federal  Proinram.  In  preparing 
and  Implementing  a  Federal  Profram.  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  take  Into  account  the 
affected  State's  terrain,  climate,  and  other 
physical  conditions.  A  public  hearing  must  be 
held  in  the  affected  State  prior  to  promulga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Program.  All  State  per- 
mits remain  valid  after  promulgation  of  a 
Federal  Program:  however,  the  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  undertake  a  review  of  such  p«r- 
mita  and  where  such  permlta  fall  to  meet  the 
requlrementa  of  this  amend mant,  to  afford 
the  permittee  reasonable  time  to  conform  bis 
operations  with  those  requlrementa  or  to 
submit  a  new  permtt  application. 

The  section  also  provides  procedures  and 
timetables  for  the  lifting  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
gram Id  any  State  when  a  new  State  Program 
receives  the  Secretary's  approval. 

The  assumption  of  regulatory  authority 
over  surface  mining  operations  In  any  State 
by  the  Secretary  through  prtxnulgatlon  of 
a  Pederal  Program  for  that  State  Is  regarded 
as  a  "last  resort"  measure.  It  la  certainly 
preferable  that  the  State  regulate  such  op- 
erations through  Stata  Programs  which  meet 
the  requlrementa  of  this  amendment.  The 
assumption  Is  that  the  States,  in  good  faith. 
will  develop  such  State  Programs  and  make 
full  use  of  their  police  powers  to  implement 
the  Programs.  However.  If  they  fall  to  do  so. 
the  purpoee  of  this  amendment  and  this 
section  In  particular  is  to  insure  that  the 
full  reach  of  the  Federal  c<Mistltutlonal  pow- 
ers will  be  exercised  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  amendment. 

Sec.  206.  Moratorivm  on  surface  mining  op- 
erations for  coal  pending  State  compliance 

This  section  provides  a  moratorium  on  new 
starta.  or  the  reopening  of  abandoned  mlnee. 
or  the  acceleration  of  existing  activities  In  or 
for  the  surface  mining  of  coal  untu  permlto 
for  the  surface  mining  and  reclamation  of 
coal  are  obtained  under  an  approved  State 
Program. 

Neither  S.  630.  as  reported,  nor  the  meas- 
ure adopted  by  the  House  has  a  comparable 
provision. 

The  moratorium  has  three  principal  ptir- 
poees.  First,  as  discussed  In  the  analysis  of 
section  201 ,  although  this  amendment  covers 
the  surface  mining  of  all  minerals,  the  sur- 
face mining  of  coal  Is  the  moet  Immediate 
and  pressing  problem.  The  severity  of  the 
environmental  and  social  coeta  Impoeed  by 
the  unregulated  sua'f  ace  mining  of  coal  Is  not 
disputed.  Therefore,  one  purpoee  of  the  mora- 
torium is  to  Insure  that  these  coeta  are  not 
multiplied  by  new  and  accelerated  operatlMis 
before  the  State  Programs,  provided  for  in 
this  amendment,  to  regulate  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  for  coal  can  take 
effect. 

Second,  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  Federal 
laws  requiring  State  regulatltui  of  an  activity 
and.  In  case  of  a  State's  failure  to  regulate, 
Federal  regulatlMi  of  the  same  aetlvHy, 
many  States  have  opted  for  Federal  regula- 
tion. Although  there  are  valid  reasons, 
particularly  financial  (let  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment "foot  the  bUl"),  for  the  State's 
decisions  to  choose  FMeral  regulation,  such 


Federal  regulation  often  works  a  dlaeervloe 
to  all  concerned.  Fedaral  regulation  can 
never  adequately  reflect  the  unique  physical, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  of  each 
Stata,  each  region,  and  each  locality  Also. 
Federal  regulation  Is  by  nature  more  arbi- 
trary and  less  fiaxlble.  Stata  regulation  U 
favored  In  this  amendment  precisely  because 
It  can  and  should  embody  this  flexibility  and 
sensitivity  to  local  conditions.  Therefore,  by 
the  requirement  that  It  be  lifted  orUy  by 
an  approved  State  Program,  the  moratorium 
serves  as  an  Incentive  to  the  States  to  take 
the  initiative  to  exercise  State  responsibUlty 
and  assure  State,  rather  than  Federal,  regu- 
lation. 

Third,  the  moratorium  also  serves  as  an 
Incentive  to  surface  mine  operators  to  sup- 
port, rather  than  block,  efforta  to  develop 
effective  Stata  Programs  which  meet  the 
requlrementa  of  this  amendment. 

This  moratorium  Is  a  tough  measure  to 
Insure  compliance  with  the  amendment. 
However,  In  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  the  moratorium,  a  carefully  worded  pro- 
viso Is  Included.  Two  problems  with  a  mora- 
torium have  been  identified :  the  problem  of 
assuring  a  smooth  transition,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  avoiding  a  single-minded  sledge- 
hammer approach  in  which  Innocent  parties' 
needs  and  legitimate  expectations  concern- 
ing essential  public  services  may  be  defeated. 
The  proviso  Is  designed  to  correct  these 
problems. 

The  proviso  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  waive  the  moratorium  for  specific  op- 
erations when  be  determines  that  all  of  the 
following  ooodltlons  exist:  ( 1 )  the  operations 
provide  the  only  practicable  source  of  coal 
to  support  regionally  or  nationally  Impor- 
tant power  generation,  metallurgical  proc- 
essing, or  other  essential  activities  Impressed 
with  a  public  Interest,  and  (3)  firm  plans 
and  substantial  financial  and  legal  commit- 
menta  were  made  In  and  for  such  operations 
prior  to  the  enactment  oif  the  amendment, 
and  (3)  the  provisions  for  reclamation  In 
conjunction  with  such  operations  offer 
every  reasonable  assurance  that  such  recla- 
mation will  be  made  compatible  with  the 
amendment's  requlrementa. 

Sec.   207.   Permits 

Ttiia  section  provides  a  timetable  for  ob- 
taining pwrmlta  to  conduct  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  pursuant  to  this 
amendment  from  either  the  State  regulatory 
authority  under  a  State  Program  for  coal 
or  a  State  Program  for  other  minerals  or  the 
Secretary  under  a  Federal  Program  for  coal 
or  a  Federal  Program  for  other  minerals. 
(Hereafter,  the  words  "regulatory  authority" 
will  be  used  to  mean  the  State  regulatory 
authority  where  the  State  is  administering 
the  amendment  under  either  of  the  two  State 
Programs  or  the  Secretary  where  the  Secre- 
tary is  administering  the  amendment  under 
either  of  the  two  Federal  Programs.  Further- 
more, "State  Program"  will  be  used  to  mean 
either  the  State  Program  for  coal  or  the  State 
Program  for  other  minerals,  whichever.  Is 
relevant,  arid  "Federal  FYogram"  will  be  used 
to  mean  either  a  Federal  Pro-am  for  coal 
or  a  Federal  Program  for  other  minerals, 
whichever  is  relevant.) 

Under  this  section,  no  person  can  engage 
In  surface  mining  operations  of  coal  with- 
out a  valid  penult  under  an  approved  Stata 
Program  or  a  Federal  Program  beginning 
one  year  from  the  data  of  enactment  of  the 
amendment.  Permlta  for  surface  mining  op- 
erations for  other  minerals  are  requried  be- 
ginning two  years  after  enactment.  These 
deadlines  are  to  provide  the  Statee  with  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  Secretary 
pnomulgateo  hts  regulatkHis  to  prepare  their 
Stata  Programs.  (Fedaral  regulations  for  coal 
are  due  three  months  after  enactment,  while 
r9&»ni  regulations  for  other  minerals  are 
due  one  year  after  enactment.)   Of  course. 


this  timetable  U  partially  quallflad  by  tha 
Section  306  moratorium  on  the  surface  mai- 
log  of  ocal. 

Permlta  are  to  run  for  no  more  than  five 
years  and  can  be  renewed,  subject  to  any 
new  conditions  or  requlrementa  reflecting 
changing  clrcumstancee  which  the  regula- 
tory authority  may  apply,  If  the  permittee 
demonstratee  compliance  with  the  requlre- 
menta of  an  "approved  Stata  or  Federal  Pro- 
gram and  with  his  Reclamation  Plan  (see 
Sections  206  and  313).  The  intent  of  this 
provision  Is  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  a  too 
short  or  a  too  long  permit  period  One-year 
permlta  tend  to  limit  meaningful  public 
participation  because  the  pennlt  applicant 
need  not  disclose  to  the  public  any  but  his 
moet  immediate  intentions  One-year  periods 
also  work  against  good  regulation  In  that 
they  unnecessarily  burden  the  reguUtory 
authority  with  paperwork  and,  worse,  they 
tend  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  Incremental 
decisionmaking  without  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  long-term  implications  of  short- 
term  permit  approvaU.  On  the  other  hand, 
long-term  permlta  can  forecloee  public 
participation  during  the  critical  period  when 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  are  con- 
ducted and  can  bind  the  regulatory  author- 
ity, the  permittee,  and  the  public  with 
quickly  outdated  reclamation  standards  and 
techniques.  The  five-year  maximum  was 
choeen  not  simply  because  It  U  a  "happy 
medium",  but  also  because  It  is  the  stand- 
ard time  period  for  reclamation  performance 

bonds. 

To  assure  that  no  one  will  be  locked  Into 
outdated  reclamation  requlrementa  because 
of  the  potential  situation  In  which  permlta 
are  taken  out  and  renewed  without  opera- 
tions being  undertaken,  this  section  provides 
that  permlta  wUl  terminate  if  permltteee 
have  not  begun  actual  mineral  production 
within  three  years  of  the  issuance  of  the 
permlta. 
Sec.   208   PermU    application   requirermnU: 

Information,  performance  bond,  insurance, 

reclamation  plans 

Section  208  describes  the  four  principal 
submissions  necessary  to  obtain  a  permit  for 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
for  coal  or  other  minerals  under  a  State  Pro- 
gram or  a  Pederal  Program:  ( 1 1  administra- 
tive Information;  (3)  a  performance  bond; 
(3)  a  certificate  of  public  llabUlty  Insurance  i 
and   (4)   a  Reclamation  Plan. 

Administrative  infcKmatlon  includes  names 
and  addresses  of  the  applicant  and  ita  of- 
ficers, of  any  property  owners  or  holders  of 
leasehold  Intareat  In  the  property  to  ba 
mined,  and  of  owner*  of  aU  surface  areas 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  proposed 
mining  and  reclamation  sita;  statament  of 
any  permlta  held  or  bonds  posted  by  the  ap- 
plicant which  have  been  suspended  or  re- 
voked; mape  and  topographical  information; 
and  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertisement 
In  the  local  newspaper  (which  must  appear 
at  least  onoe  a  week  for  four  successive 
weeks).  This  last  requirement  inaure*  pub- 
lic notice,  particularly  to  local  governmenta 
and  cltlaens,  so  as  to  Insure  a  meaningful 
hearing  on  the  permit  application,  as  ra- 
quired  in  section  300. 

The  performance  bond  must  be  In  an 
amount  sufficient  to  aUow  the  regulatory 
authority  to  contract  for  ail  necessary  and 
required  reclamation  operations  by  a  third- 
party  contractor  when  and  if  the  permittee 
defaulta  on  the  bond.  A  proviso  establlshee 
that  a  bond  may  be  adjusted  upward  at  any 
time  If.  as  a  result  of  experience  or  changed 
clrctimstances,  it  U  determlxied  to  be  Inade- 
quate. 

The  applicant  must  submit  either  a  certifi- 
cate issued  by  an  tnsuranoe  company  cer- 
tifying that  he  has  a  public  llabUlty  insur- 
ance poUcy  for  the"  propoeed  surface  ml  n  tug 
and  reclamation  ooeratlons  or  approprtata 
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evidence  that  he  has  satisfied  other  State  or 
federal  self-insurance  requirements  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  amendment. 
Finally,  the  most  important  submission 
which  an  applicant  must  make  is  the  Recla- 
mation Plan.  The  Reclamation  Plan  must 
establish  that  reclamation  of  all  affected 
lands  in  a  manner  which  will  fully  meet  the 
detailed  requirements  set  forth  in  section 
313  can  and  will  be  accomplished. 

S«c.  209.  Permit  appHcation  approval 

procedures 
ThU  section  establishes  the  procedures  for 
obtaining  a  permit  for  surface  mining  or  rec- 
lamation operations  for  ooal  or  other  min- 
erals under  a  State  Program  or  Pederal  Pro- 
gram It  provides  <  1 )  time  limits  for  initial 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  permit  appli- 
cation by  the  regulatory  authority;  (3)  a 
hearing  upon  the  request  of  an  applicant  If 
the  permit  is  disapproved  and  a  time  limit 
thereafter  for  flnal  approval  or  disapproval: 
1 3)  a  public  hearing  prior  to  the  Initial  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  If  written  objections 
are  filed  by  persons  having  a  valid  legal  In- 
terest which  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
or  Pederal.  State  or  local  governmental  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  affected  by  such 
operations;  and  (4)  a  right  of  appeal  for 
review  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
for  such  persons  If  they  participated  in  the 
application  proceduree. 

These  procedures  are  designed  to  insure 
that  the  "due  process'  discussed  In  the  anal- 
ysis of  section  301  Is  provided  to  all  Inter- 
ested parties:  permit  applicants,  Pederal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  surface  own- 
ers, and  persons  with  "valid  legal  Interest." 
Rather  than  dictate  one  single  national 
standard  of  "valid  legal  Interest,"  the  defini- 
tion la  left  to  the  courts.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  courts,  situated  in  the  region  where  the 
proposed  operations  would  occur,  will  be 
more  sensitive  to  local  conditions  and  situa- 
tions In  developing  that  definition.  The 
words  "court  of  competent  Jurisdiction"  also 
were  not  lightly  chosen.  Some  have  con- 
tended that  Pederal  courts  should  be  granted 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  order  to  obtain 
untfonn  Interpretation  of  the  law  and  to 
avoid  Immediate  local  pressures — be  they 
developmental  or  environmental.  However, 
more  persuasive  were  the  arguments  for 
allowing  State  courts  to  he«u-  suits  under  the 
amendment  In  Instances  where  state  law 
and  a  state  program  Is  Involved.  Avoidance 
of  burdening  too  greatly  the  Federal  courts 
and  utilization  of  the  State  cotirts'  greater 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  situations 
were  the  principal  reasons  for  the  decision 
to  use  tbe  words  "cotirt  of  competent  Juris- 
diction.* 

Subsection  fd)  of  this  section  makes  It 
clear  that  the  burden  of  proof  that  reclama- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
amendment  can  and  will  be  accomplished 
lies  not  with  the  Secretary  or  the  State  reg- 
ulatory authority  but  with  the  permit  appli- 
cant. Two  Important  concerns  dictate  plac- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  on  the  permit  appli- 
cant. Plrst.  the  applicant  either  already  pos- 
sesses or  Is  In  the  best  position  to  obtain 
any  and  all  Information  necessary  to  meet 
the  burden  of  proof.  Secondly,  to  place  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  regulatory  agency 
would  only  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment.  Such  a  step  would  administra- 
tively and  financially  burden  the  regulatory 
authority  and  could  foster  either  endless 
delays  Ln  processing  permit  applications  or 
pro  forma  approvals  of  applications. 

Sec.  210.  Release  o/  performance  bonds 
This  a*ctLoQ  establishes  the  procedures  for 
r«l«aae  of  the  performance  bond.  No  bond 
can  be  fully  released  until  ail  reclamation 
reqvureoMDts  are  met  and  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  regulatory  authority  In- 


spects the  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  covered  by  the  bond.  A  hearing 
is  also  provided  for  when  a  request  la  made 
by  any  person  having  a  valid  legal  Interest 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  failure  of 
the  permittee  to  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  amendment.  The  hearing 
must  be  scheduled  In  a  manner  so  as  not  to 
unduly  burden  the  permittee  with  contin- 
uous hearings  when  a  bond  Is  released  in 
phases,  but  so  as  to  Insure  public  participa- 
tion before  so  much  of  the  bond  Is  released 
as  to  make  forfeiture  of  the  remainder, 
rather  than  full  accomplishment  of  reclama- 
tion. Inviting.  Therefore,  the  section  requires 
that  the  hearing  be  held  ekfter  60  percent 
but  before  90  percent  of  the  bond  Is  released. 
Sec.  311.  Revision  and  revocation  of  per- 
mits. 

This  section  describes  procedures  and  time 
limits  for  revision  and  revocation  of  permits 
for  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  coal  or  other  minerals  by  the  regu- 
latory authority. 

Requests  for  revisions  of  a  permit  can  be 
made  by  the  permittee.  The  regulatory  au- 
thority Is  to  establish  gtildellnes  for  the 
scale  or  extent  of  a  revision  request  for 
which  all  permit  application  information 
and  procedural  requirements.  Including  no- 
tice and  hearing,  will  apply.  However,  (1)  any 
revisions  which  propose  a  substantial  change 
In  the  intended  future  use  of  the  land  (such 
as  from  a  residential  development  to  a 
shopping  complex)  or  significant  alterations 
In  the  Reclamation  Plan  (e.g.,  changes  in 
treatment  of  surface  and  ground  water) 
must,  at  a  minimum,  be  subject  to  the  sec- 
tion 310  notice  and  hearing  requirements, 
and  (2)  any  extensions  to  the  area  covered 
by  the  permit,  other  than  incidental  bound- 
ary revisions  (such  as  additional  footage  to 
permit  the  better  siting  of  an  access  road) , 
may  be  accomplished  only  through  applica- 
tion for  new  permits,  not  through  revision 
applications. 

Revocation  procedures  Include  written 
notice  detailing  the  reasons  for  revocation,  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  permittee  to  take 
corrective  action,  and  a  hearing,  if  requested 
by  the  permittee.  It  should  be  noted  that 
violations  of  permit  conditions,  the  State 
Program,  or  the  Pederal  Program  are  suffi- 
cient to  invoke  revocation.  Consistent  with 
the  "due  process"  concern  throughout  the 
amendment,  revocation  is  regarded  as  a  last 
resort,  after  cease-and-desist  orders  and 
other  procedures  have  failed.  Minor  failures 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  amendment 
which  do  not  and  will  not  result  in  any  seri- 
ous adverse  environmental,  eoonomlc,  and 
social  impacts  should  not  be  cause  for  rev- 
ocation. Permits  should  be  revoked  only  for 
clear  violations  which  have  such  Impacts. 

Finally,  no  transfer,  assignment,  or  sale 
of  the  rights  granted  under  a  permit  may  be 
made  without  the  written  approval  of  the 
regulatory  authority. 

Sec.  212.  Criteria  for  surface  mining  and 

reclamation  operations 
Section  313  is  the  principal  statement  of 
the  criteria  which  would  be  required  to  be 
met  by  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
oi)eratlon8.  It  consists  of  two  seta  of  require- 
ments. Subsection  (a)  enumerates  the  Infor- 
mation which,  as  a  mtnlmiun,  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  set  forth  in  any  Reclamation 
Plan  submitted  as  part  of  an  application  for 
a  surface  mining  permit.  Subsection  (b) 
enumerates  the  minimum  requirements 
which  would  be  required  to  be  placed  up>on 
any  permittee  by  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  measure, 

313(a).  This  Subsection  is  Intended  to 
enumerate  the  minimum  items  of  Informa- 
tion which  would  be  required  to  be  set  forth 
In  any  Reclamation  Plan  submitted  by  an 
applicant  for  a  permit  to  conduct  surface 
mining  A  Reclamation  Plan  is  required  by 
Subsection  208(d)  as  part  of  the  permit  ap- 


plication. The  plan  Is  the  basis  by  which 
the  State  regulatory  authority,  or  the  Secre- 
tary m  those  States  which  may  be  under  a 
Federal  program,  determines  the  feftflblllty 
and  adequacy  of  reclamation  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  applicant  under  the 
terms  of  his  permit.  It  also  provides  the  be- 
fore-the-fact Information  upon  which  public 
hearings  may  be  baaed.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  Information  provided  In  the  Recla- 
mation Plan  be  adequate  to  Judge  the  prob- 
able flnal  results,  of  the  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  proposed  in  the  application. 
The  following  specific  Items  of  lnformatl<Mi 
are  enumerated. 

313(a)(1).  A  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  land  area  which  will  be  effected  by 
the  proposed  mining  and  reclamation  must 
be  provided.  ThU  description  Is  intended  to 
Include  general  topography,  vegetative  cover, 
and  cultural  development.  If  the  area  ha* 
been  previously  mined,  the  description 
should  cover  both  the  uses  of  the  land  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  application  and  those 
which  existed  prior  to  any  mining  at  the 
site.  The  description  must  also  Include  an 
evaluation  of  the  capability  of  the  site  to 
support  a  variety  of  uses  prior  to  any  min- 
ing disturbance.  ThU  description  should  give 
consideration  to  soil  and  foundation  char- 
acteristics, topography,  and  vegetative  cover. 
The  description  Is  to  serve  as  a  benchmark 
against  which  the  adequacy  of  reclamation 
and  the  degradation  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed mining  may  be  measured.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  potential  utUlty  which  the 
land  had  for  a  variety  of  uses  be  the  bench- 
mark rather  than  any  single,  possibly  low 
value,  use  which  by  circumstances  may  have 
existed  at  the  time  mining  began. 

313(a)(2).  A  similar  description  Is  also 
required  of  the  use  to  which  the  land  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  mining  is  to  be  put 
following  reclamation  and  Its  capacity  to 
support  a  variety  of  alternative  uses.  The 
comparison  of  this  description  with  that 
required  by  312(a)  (1)  will  provide  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  net  Impact  which  the  proposed 
mining  and  reclamation  will  have  upon  the 
usefulness  of  the  area  affected. 

212(a)(3).  ThU  section  requires  a  general 
statement  of  the  techniques  and  equipment 
which  will  be  used  in  the  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations.  ThU  should  be  a  complete 
statement  adequate  to  insure  that  the  recla- 
mation proposed  to  be  accomplished  U  ca- 
pable of  achievement  and  that  the  require- 
ments set  forth  U  subsection  212(b)  and  any 
regulations  promulgated  purstiant  to  that 
subsection  can  be  compiled  with. 

A  cost  estimate  for  the  reclamation  is  also 
required  as  a  basU  for  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  performance  bond  required  by  Sec. 
208(b). 

212(a)  (4).  The  techniques  and  procedures 
which  will  be  used  by  the  applicant  to  insure 
compliance  with  all  applicable  air  and  water 
quality  laws  and  regulations  must  be  de- 
scribed In  sufficient  detail  to  permit  an  eval- 
uation of  their  adequacy  and  probable  effec- 
tiveness. 

212(a)  <5),  It  U  probable  that  a  number 
of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions, particularly  those  In  the  same  general 
locality,  will  be  similar  In  terms  of  general 
problems  and  technologies.  The  purpose  of 
tbU  requirement  Is  to  Insure  that  reclama- 
tion plans  do  not  l>ecome  stereotyped  and 
Ignore  the  unique  conditions  of  specific 
sites.  The  reclamation  plan  must  set  forth 
a  description  of  the  particular  considerations 
which  have  been  given  to  the  conditions 
found  at  each  site;  for  example  the  effect  of 
precipitation,  temperatures,  wind,  and  soil 
characteristics  upon  revegetatlon  at  the  site. 
Furthermore,  there  must  be  a  statement  of 
the  consideration  which  has  been  given  to 
new  or  alternative  reclamation  technologies. 
213(a)(6).  There  must  be  a  discussion  of 
the  potential  recovery  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  site  to  be  mined.  To  the  ex- 
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tent  that  any  portion  of  the  reeource  win 
not  be  recovered,  the  reasons  and  justifica- 
tion for  non-recovery  shall  be  set  forth. 

212(a)  (T) ,  A  time  schedule  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  reclamation  which  U  being  pro- 
posed U  to  be  provided. 

212 (ft)  (8) .  A  statement  U  required  demon- 
strating that  the  permittee  has  considered 
all  applicable  State  and  local  land  use  plana, 
loning  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  and 
that  the  reclamation  plan  U  consUtent  with 

them. 

212(a)  (B).  A  disclosure  to  the  regulatory 
authority  of  all  rights  and  interests  In  lands 
held  by  the  applicant  which  are  contiguous 
to  the  lands  covered  by  the  permit  applica- 
tion U  required.  The  purpose  of  thU  disclo- 
sure U  to  provide  the  regulatory  authority 
with  Information  on  the  prospective  long- 
term  plans  of  the  applicant  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity.  ThU  amendment  would  not  require 
public  disclosure  of  thU  Information,  how- 
ever. It  does  not  preclude  State  law  from  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  part  or  all  of  It. 

212(a)  (10).  A  dUclosure  to  the  regtila- 
tory  authority  of  the  results  of  test  borings 
made  by  the  applicant  In  the  area  covered 
by  the  permit  and  the  results  of  chemical 
analyses  of  the  coal  or  other  mlneraU  and 
overburden  Is  required.  ThU  Information  U 
essential  for  the  critical  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  Reclamation  Plan  by  the 
regulatory  authority.  Because  of  its  proprie- 
tory nature,  it  Is  not  to  be  publicly  disclosed. 

212(b) .  This  subsection  sets  forth  the  min- 
imum criteria  which  must  be  required  by 
State  or  Pederal  Programs  regulating  sur- 
face mining  or  reclamation  operations  for 
coal  or  other  mlneraU. 

212(b)(1).  The  basic  criteria  for  reclama- 
tion U  to  require  all  surface  areas  to  be  re- 
turned to  a  condition  at  least  fully  capable 
of  supporting  the  uses  which  they  were 
capable  of  supporting  prior  to  any  mining. 
In  other  words,  the  original  utUlty  of  the 
site  for  a  variety  of  purposes  Is  to  be  main- 
tained or  enhanced.  Regardless  of  the  prior 
condition,  the  reclaimed  area  shall  not  be 
left  in  a  condition  which  presents  a  hazard 
to  public  health  or  safety. 

212(b)  (2) .  Reclamation  shaU  require  back- 
filling, compacting  and  grading  to  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour  of  the  land  with 
all  hlghwalls,  spoil  piles  and  depressions 
eliminated.  Alternative  grading  plans  may 
be  proposed  as  a  part  of  a  permit  applica- 
tion and  may  be  approved  by  the  regulatory 
authority  in  advance  of  the  Initiation  of  min- 
ing if  they  would  achieve  environmentally 
sound  conditions  and  desirable  uses  of  the 
reclaimed  area. 

This  provision  of  latitude  for  alternatives  to 
"approxlnaate  original  contour"  reclamation 
recognizes  that  In  many  situations  other 
reclamation  objectives  may  be  more  desir- 
able from  an  environmental  as  well  as  other 
standpoints.  For  example,  in  areas  of  meager 
rainfall  grading  to  provldie  accumulations  of 
runoff  might  be  the  only  means  of  establUh- 
Ing  revegetatlon  axKl  joolght  actually  result 
la  Increased  productivity  of  the  area.  Al- 
though the  latitude  to  approve  such  altern- 
atives is  granted  to  the  regtUatory  authority, 
the  remaining  crlterU  must  be  met  by  the 
alternative  and  the  procedures  for  approval  of 
permit  applications  provide  for  public  scru- 
tiny of  the  proposal  prior  to  initiation  of 
mining. 

312(b)(3).  Regardless  of  ttie  type  of  rec- 
lamation which  U  proposed  (i.e.,  approxi- 
mate original  contour  or  alternative  such 
as  terracing),  all  hlgbwalU,  terraces,  and 
spoil  retnaUxlng  at  the  conclusion  of  rec- 
lamation must  be  stable  and  remain  stable. 
The  requirements  for  a  permanently  stable 
condition,  of  course,  will  vary  depending 
upon  tbe  obaracteristles  of  the  materleia, 
the  slope,  the  climate,  and  the  treatments 
such  ae  oompactkm  and  revegetatlon  pro- 
posed. 


»13(b)(4).  All  areas  affected  by  the  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  shall  be  sta- 
bilized by  means  of  compaction  where  ad- 
visable and  by  means  of  vegetation  which  will 
Insure  prevent  I  •»  of  erosion  both  immedi- 
ately after  the  reclamation  U  completed  and 
permanently  In  the  long  term.  A  stable  and 
self-regenerative  vegetative  cover  U  to  be 
establUhed.  Wherever  possible  native  vege- 
tative cover  U  to  be  establUhed.  Whenever 
possible  native  vegetation  u  to  be  employed. 

It  Is  recognized  that  there  are  situations 
(such  as  heavy  clay  soils)  In  which  compac- 
tion of  surface  soils  may  be  Inadvisable  or 
detrimental  to  the  success  of  revegetatlon 
and  should  not  be  required.  It  U  similarly 
recognized  that  In  some  situations  non- 
native  species  of  vegetation  may  be  required 
to  achieve  successful  revegetatlon  or  they 
may  be  preferable  to  native  species  for  en- 
vironmental, productive,  or  esthetic  reasons 
axid  should  be  permitted. 

213(b)(5).  The  sou  to  be  removed  from 
the  mined  area  Is  required  to  be  segregated 
and  preserved  so  that  topsoll  and  other  de- 
sirable strata  will  be  available  to  be  used  for 
reclamation  purposes. 

212(b)  (6).  Offslte  areas  miut  be  protected 
from  damages  caused  by  slides  which  mlg'bt 
occur  during  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations. Furthermore,  all  waste  accumula- 
tions and  damages  must  be  contained  with- 
in tbe  permit  area.  ThU  provUlon  not  only 
serves  to  protect  Isuidowners  not  associated 
with  the  mining.  It  aUo  Insures  that  the 
permit  will  encompass  an  area  which  covers 
the  entire  mining  activity,  Including  the 
storage  or  disposal  of  spoU  and  waste.  There- 
fore, the  entire  activity  will  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  terms  of  the  permit. 

212(b)(7).  The  quality  of  surface  and 
groundwaters  in  the  area  U  to  be  nMilntalned 
both  during  and  after  the  term  of  the  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations.  Specifically: 

(A)  Acid  mine  drainage  mtist  be  prevented 
from  entering  surface  and  groundwater 
sources  by  preventing  the  contact  of  water 
with  acid  forming  materlaU.  retaining  acid 
waters,  or  treating  acid  waters  to  acceptable 
standards  of  acidity  and  iron  content  before 
releasing  them  to  water  cottrses.  Whichever 
means  are  adopted,  the  reclamation  plan 
must  provide  for  continuation  of  the  pro- 
tection after  the  completion  of  reclamation 
for  so  long  as  may  be  required. 

(B)  During  the  cotirse  of  mining  and  rec- 
lamation activities  at  the  site,  regulations 
shall  Insure  that  effective  practices  are  ob- 
served which  will  minimize  the  contribution 
of  silt  to  ninoff  from  the  dUturbed  area.  It 
should  be  noted  that  thU  provision  recog- 
nized the  practical  ImjKMSlblllty  of  prevent- 
ing any  silt  runoff  during  earth  moving  op- 
erations. Reclamation  standards  require, 
however,  that  remaining  reclaimed  surfaces 
be  graded  and  otherwise  protected  to  prevent 
further  erosion. 

(C)  Bore  holes,  shafts,  and  wells  are  to  be 
appropriately  treated  to  prevent  acid  mine 
waters  from  draining  out  of  them  or  Into 
groundwater  bodies  by  means  of  them. 

(D)  The  regulatory  authority  may  pre- 
scribe other  practices  or  methods  to  pro- 
tect water  quality. 

212(b)  (8)  Wherever  underground  mining 
Involves  surface  operations,  regulations  must 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  surface 
area  Involved. 

212(b)(9)  The  disposal  of  debris  from  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  must  be  done 
In  a  manner  which  w»U  prevent  contamina- 
tion of  surface  or  ground  w»ters. 

212(b)  (10)  Explofllvee  are  to  be  used  in 
conformance  with  eotUtlng  State  and  Pederal 
law.  As  a  Tr^intmiim,  surface  mining  reclama- 
tions shall  provide  for: 

(A)  sufficient  notice  to  local  government 
and  to  Individuals  In  the  locality  to  provide 
for  warning  and  If  necessary  for  protective 
measures  to  avoid  Injury  or  property  dam- 
age from  blasting: 


(B)  procedures  for  protection  of  buildings 
and  property  in  the  locality  from  the  effects 
of  blasting: 

(0)  specific  limitations  upon  the  sites  and 
timing  of  charges,  the  types  of  explosives, 
or  other  factors  which  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  property  in  tbe  locality  in- 
cluding underground  mining  operations 
which  might  be  effected 

312(b)  (11)  Reclamation  efforts  are  to  pro- 
ceed as  contemporaneously  as  possible  with 
the  mining  both  to  avoid  the  situation  where 
large  unreclaimed  areas  would  be  permitted 
to  exUt  for  the  duration  of  adjacent  mining 
operations  and  to  provide  experience  with 
the  results  of  reclamation  procedures  and 
opportunity  for  Improvements  as  the  work 
progresses. 

212(b)  (13)  Such  other  regulations  msy  be 
promulgated  ae  are  found  to  be  nececsary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  measure  par- 
ticularly to  insure  that  where  surface  dU- 
turb&Doe  U  sustained,  the  maximum  effective 
recovery  of  the  mineral  resource  U  achieved. 

Sec.  212(C)  The  purpose  of  thU  subsection 
is  to  recognize  that  there  are  types  of  sur- 
face mining  which  result  in  disturbances  for 
all  practical  purposes  impoeelble  to  reclaim 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  thU 
measure.  An  example  of  such  mining  situa- 
tions are  quarrlee  In  which  reUilvely  little 
overburden  U  removed  from  a  small  surface 
area  and  then  slaeable  quantities  of  stone 
are  removed  over  extended  time  penods.  of- 
ten decades.  The  reeult  ot  such  operations  U 
a  large  pit  without  available  maierlaU  for 
backfilling  and  grading.  The  exte«t  of  aui- 
face  dUturbed  by  operations  of  this  nature, 
however.  Is  exceedingly  limited  with  oom- 
parison  to  more  convention  strip  mining 
operations. 

ThU  Bubeeotlon  eetablUbes  special  recla- 
mation criteria  for  mining  operations  lor 
mlneraU  other  than  ooal  which  meet  tbe 
following  quallfice;tlonfi : 

(1)  The  quantity  of  material  removed  in 
the  "lining  operation  Is  very  large  In  pro- 
portion to  the  surface  area  dUturbed  (iJiv 
tbe  excavation  U  deep ) . 

(2)  Tbe  mining  opjeratlon  at  the  site  hae 
an  extended  life.  In  other  words,  tbe  mine 
resembles  an  industrial  site  which  renKains 
In  operation  for  many  years  and  is  a  depend- 
able economic  activity  In  the  area. 

(3)  There  U  no  i>racticable  method  to  re- 
turn the  area  to  conditions  approximating 
original  contour.  U  such  reclamation  is  pos- 
sible, of  course.  It  would  be  required  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  operation  other- 
wise. 

(4)  Finally,  there  mu*t  be  no  practicable 
alternative  source  of  the  mineral  resource. 
It  U  not  the  purpose  of  thU  subeectlon  to 
perpetuate  destructive  mining  operations 
where  preferable  methode  are  available  ot 
where  the  same  mineral  c«ji  be  obtained  by 
more  acceptable  metous  elsewhere. 

The  alternative  regulations  which  are  pro- 
mulgated for  surface  mining  operations 
which  meet  all  of  the  above  qualifications 
muat  bX  a  minimum  reeult  in  stable  surfaces 
including  hlghwalU  suwl  spoil,  meet  appli- 
cable air  and  water  quality  standards,  pro- 
tect public  health  and  safety,  and  require 
the  m»»lm""'  practicable  reclamaitlon  of  the 
area  In  question. 

Sec.  213.  Inspections 

ThU  section  estabiuhes  the  minimum  in- 
formational requirements  which  a  permittee 
must  fulfill — either  through  reporting,  mon- 
itoring, or  affording  rlghU  of  entry  to  the 
regulatory  authority's  Inspectore— once  a 
permit  U  granted. 

First,  the  section  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  whatever  inspectlwis 
are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  admlnUtratlon 
of  Stats  Programs  or  to  develop  and  enf  oroe 
any  Federal  Program.  The  section  provides 
that  authorized  representatives  ol  the  Sec- 
retary are  to  have  a  reasonable  right  of  en- 
try to  a  pemlttee^s  operauons.    Reasoiiftbls" 
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U  to  b*  lnt«pret«d  ao  aa  not  to  overly  bur- 
dsn  the  permittee  but  ai«o  provide  the  In- 
spectors with  the  best  poeslble  opportuni- 
ties to  evaluate  the  operations  in  relation 
to  the  requirements  ot  the  amendment. 

Second,  to  insure  that  the  requirements  of 
the  amendments  are  met.  the  regulatory  au- 
thority must  require  the  permittee  to  keep 
records,  make  reports,  install  and  maintain 
monitoring  equipment,  and  provide  other 
necessary  information  which  will  assist  the 
authority  to  c*rTy  out  the  purpoaes  of  this 
amendment.  For  example,  the  permittee 
might  be  required  to  report  perlodlcaily  on 
acres  mined;  acres  reclaimed;  deviations,  \t 
any,  from  the  Reclamation  Plan  and,  In  par- 
ticular. Its  schedule,  etc. 

Third,  the  section  eatabllahes  the  right  of 
entry  to  emd  inspections  of  the  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations,  premises 
where  records  are  kept,  and  the  records  them- 
selves by  the  regulatory  authority.  The  in- 
spections are  to  occur  on  an  Irregular  basis 
averaging  not  leas  than  one  per  month  for 
coal  operations  and  bUnnuaUy  for  other  min- 
eral operations.  They  must  be  conducted 
without  prior  notice  and  inspection  reports 
must  be  filed  upon  their  conclusion.  The  "Ir- 
regular baais"  and  "without  prior  notice" 
requirements  are  to  insure  that  the  per- 
mittee is  not  capable  of  making  merely 
"cosmetic"  or  momentary  changes  is  an  oper- 
ation which  otherwise  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  amendment  because  he 
has  been  forewarned  of  an  inspection.  Inspec- 
tions are  the  heart  of  any  regulatory  pro- 
gram and  when  they  become  either  too 
•friendly"  or  too  "Infrequent"  the  regulatory 
program  Inevitably  suffer*  a  loss  of  ef- 
(ectlvenaas. 

Fourth,  permits  and  permittees'  Reclama- 
tion Plana  must  be  filed  on  public  record  with 
appropriate  officials  In  each  county  or  other 
appropriate  subdivision  of  the  State  In  which 
the  operations  covered  by  the  permlta  will  be 
conducted.  The  purpose  of  this  provlalon  Is 
to  Insure  readily  ak:ce8alble  Information  to 
concerned  citizens  and  affected  local  govern- 
ments so  that  their  participation,  aa  pro- 
vided for  throughout  the  amendment,  will 
be  meaningful  and  effective. 

Finally,  each  permittee  la  required  to  con- 
spicuously maintain  at  the  entrances  to  hla 
operations  a  clearly  visible  sign  showing  his 
name,  business  address,  and  phone  number 
and  hla  permit  number.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  la  Identical  to  the  one  directly 
above. 

Sec.  214.  Federal  enforcement 

This  section  outlines  the  Federal  sanctions 
under  a  Federal  program  or  for  violations  of 
the  amendment  under  a  State  Program 

The  first  two  subsections  provide  for  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  steps  tor  violations  of  the 
amendments  requirements.  When  a  viola- 
tion by  any  person  Is  discovered  by  Federal 
Inspection,  the  Secretary  or  hts  Inspectors 
may  Issue  an  immediate  cease  and  desist  or- 
der and  hold  a  hearing  within  three  days  of 
the  Issuance  of  the  order  if  the  person  re- 
quests It.  If  a  vloUtlon  la  suggested  by  In- 
formation other  than  by  Inspections,  the 
Secretary  notifies  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority and  allows  the  State  ten  days  to  take 
appropriate  action.  If  the  State  falls  to  take 
such  action  the  Secretary  Is  to  issue  an  or- 
der requiring  the  person  to  correct  the  vio- 
lation, 

Subaectlon  (o  provides  for  Federal  en- 
foroenMOt  when  the  Secretary  determines 
vVolatlooa  of  an  approved  State  Program  an 
ao  widespread  aa  to  indicate  a  failure  of  the 
State  to  enforce  Its  Program.  Time  llmlta  are 
provuted  for  the  State  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion. A  public  hearing  la  alao  required  be- 
fore Federal  enforoamant  would  occur.  Un- 
der VMeral  enforcwnant.  the  Secretary  must 
enfotve  all  penntt  oondltiona  required  under 
tiM  aBiaiiiliiiaul  etttier  by  taaulng  an  order  for 
trampllanft*  or  bringing  a  dvll  or  criminal  ac- 
tioa.  Of  aourae.  If  tba  Stata'a  unwIUingn— 


to  enforce  lU  Program  contlnuea  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  Secretary  la  expected  to 
promulgate  and  implement  a  Federal  Pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  306  rather  than  to 
enforce  those  aapecu  of  the  State  Program 
and  those  requUrements  of  permits  lasued  un- 
der the  State  Program  which  are  required  by 
the  amendment. 

Subsection  {A)  describee  In  greater  detail 
the  contents  of  any  order  laaued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Subaectlon  (e)  provides  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  civil  action  for  retraining  orders.  In- 
junctions, or  other  appropriate  remedies,  by 
the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty to  be  assessed  against  smy  person,  who 
fifteen  days  after  notice,  continues  to  fall 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
amendment.  The  penalty  must  not  exceed 
11000  per  day.  It  also  provides  for  a  crim- 
inal penalty  for  anyone  who  knowingly  or 
willfully  violates  the  requirements  of  the 
amendnaent.  The  criminal  penalty  Is  to  con- 
sist of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  810,000  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months 
or  both. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  application  of 
this  section's  penalties  when  the  person  In 
violation  Is  a  corporation  or  other  entity. 

Subsection  (h)  states  that  this  section's 
penalties  are  In  addition  to  any  other  reme- 
dies afforded  by  the  amendment  or  any  other 
law  or  regulation. 

Sec.  215.  Designation  of  land  areas  unsuitable 
for  surface  mining 
As  dlacuaaed  In  the  analyala  of  section 
202.  no  regulatory  program  can  be  truly 
effective  unless  It  is  conducted  on  a  solid 
baae  of  planning.  Aa  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  are  so  Intimately 
aaaoclated  with  the  land  resource,  the  proper 
planning  base  for  regulation  of  such  opera- 
tions la  land  use  planning.  Therefore,  sec- 
tion 216  mandates  that  each  State  develop 
a  land  use  plaixning  process  upon  which  to 
anchor  State  Programs  to  control  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

In  subaectlon  (a)  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  annual  grants  of  not  more  than 
•26.000.000  to  the  Statea  to  assist  them  In 
developing  State  land  use  planning  proc- 
esses which  will  determine  which,  if  any. 
land  areas  are  unsuitable  for  any  or  all 
types  of  surface  mining  operations.  The 
grants  must  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  developing  and  managing  State  land 
use  planning  processes  for  the  first  two  years 
and  ao  percent  thereafter.  Grant  funds  for 
the  development  of  State  land  use  plan- 
ning processes  are  to  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Secretary's  appraisal  of  the 
present  and  projected  levels  of  surface  min- 
ing operations  In,  the  need  for  areawlde  plan- 
ning by,  and  the  size  of  each  State. 

Areas  may  be  designated  unsuitable  for 
surface  mining  operations  pursuant  to  a 
State  land  use  planning  process  if  (1)  recla- 
mation as  required  by  the  amendment  Is 
either  physically  or  economically  Impossible: 
(2)  surface  mining  operations  or  other  major 
uses  in  a  particular  area  would  be  incom- 
patible with  Federal,  State,  or  local  plans 
to  achieve  essential  governmental  objectives; 
or  (3)  the  area  Is  an  area  of  critical  envi- 
ronmental concern  "Areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern"  are  defined  aa  areas 
where  uncontrolled  or  unplanned  develop- 
ment— mining  or  otherwise — could  result  In 
Irreversible  damage  to  Important  historic, 
cultural,  environmental  or  esthetic  values, 
or  natural  systems  or  processes,  which  are  of 
more  than  local  significance,  or  could  un- 
reaaonably  endanger  life  and  property  as  a 
result  of  natural  hazards  of  more  than  local 
significance. 

Subaectlon  (b)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
review  Federal  landa  to  determine  whethar 
there  are  areas  on  those  landa  which  are 
unsuitable   for   surface    mining   opsratlons. 


The  Secretary  may  withdraw  such  areas  or 
he  may  condition  mineral  leasing  or  mineral 
entrlee  ao  aa  to  limit  surface  mining  opera- 
tions on  such  areas.  It  Is  intended  that  this 
subsection  apply  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble to  areas  already  subject  to  vested  mining 
rights.   However,   designation   is   even   more 
important  aa  a  "due  process"  means  of  fore- 
warning surface  mine  operators  as  to  whether 
they  can  mine  those  areas  or  under  what  con- 
dltlons  they  will  be  able  to  mine  those  areas. 
This  provides  the  operators  with  more  lead 
time  In  planning  their  operations  thtm  they 
would  have  If  they  were  first  confronted  with 
a  bar  to  mining  or  conditions  on  mining  at 
the  time  their  rights  otherwise  would  vest. 
Subsection  (c)  provides  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  areas  of  critical  significance  to  the 
public.  First,  it  provides  that  no  mining  is 
to  be  conducted  within  100  feet  of  primary 
or  secondary  roads  or  lakes,  streams,  and  tidal 
waters  which  enjoy  public  access  or  use.  Of 
course,  the  regulatory  authority  must  further 
define  "roads",  "lakes",  "streams",  and  'tidal 
waters".    It    is    recognized    that.    In    certain 
circumstances,  surface  mine  operators  have 
moved  and  substantially  Improved  secondary 
roads.  It  Is  intended  that  the  regulatory  au- 
thority will  have  the  flexlbUlty,  on  a  case  by 
case   basis,   to  enter   Into   agreements   with 
permit  applicants  to  undertake  such  actloiu. 
Second,  this  subaectlon  bars  surface  mln- 
Ing   operations   which   will    adversely   affect 
publicly-owned    parka    unless    screening   or 
other  measures  are  Jointly  agreed  to  by  the 
State  regulatory  authority  or  the  Secretary 
and  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  park  and  are  made  a 
condition  In  the  permit. 

Sec.  216.  Federal  lands  and  Indian  lands 
This  section  requires  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  "put  Its  own  house  in  order"  at  the 
same  time  that,  through  this  legislation.  It 
places  tough  requirements  on  the  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  required 
to  promulgate  and  Implement  a  Federal 
Lands  Program  applicable  to  all  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  taking  place 
pursuant  to  any  Federal  law  on  any  Federal 
lands  and  Indian  landa.  The  Federal  Lands 
Program  must,  at  a  minimum,  simultaneous- 
ly Incorporate  all  of  the  amendment's  re- 
quirements and  also  reflect  the  diversity  of 
various  Federal  and  Indian  landa.  Thua,  the 
requirements  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Federal  Landa  Program  are  to  be  Incorpo- 
rated In  all  Federal  mineral  leasee,  permits, 
or  contracts  lasued  by  the  Secretary  Involv- 
ing surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions. In  short,  the  Federal  Lands  Programs 
would  operate  In  the  same  manner  aa  State 
Programs  or  Federal  Programs  would  oper- 
ate under  this  amendment. 

Subaectlon  (c)  of  this  section  provldoe  for 
Joint  ^deral -State  Programs  covering  per- 
mits on  land  areas  which  contain  State.  In- 
dian, and  Federal  lands  either  Interspersed 
or  checker-boarded  within  the  scope  of  a 
single  permit  or  more  than  one  permit  for 
essentially  a  single  operation  and  wliich,  for 
conservation  and  administrative  purposee. 
should  be  regulated  as  single  management 
units.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  la  to  al- 
leviate a  significant  problem  In  Western 
mining.  Where  Federal  and  non-Federal 
lands  are  checker-boarded,  mining  operators 
often  find  themaelvee  working  under  two 
separate  permits,  two  separate  bonds,  and 
two  entirely  different  regulatory  syatema— 
Federal  and  State.  The  Joint  Federal-State 
Programs  should  allow  the  operator  to  con- 
duct hla  operatlona  under  a  single  regvda- 
tory  syetem.  In  order  to  Implement  Joint 
Federal-State  Programs  the  Secretary  U  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
States,  to  delegate  authority  to  the  States, 
or  to  accept  a  delegation  of  authority  frcta 
the  Statea.  Bzcept  aa  provided  In  thla  subaeo- 
tlon.  tiie  Secretary  U  not  to  delegate  to  the 
Statea  hU  primary  authority  or  JurtadiotloB 
to  regulate  or  administer  mining  or  otlier  ac* 
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tivitles  on  the  Federal  lands  and  Indian  landa 
or  to  delegate  hla  truatee  reaponaibUities 
toward  Indiana  and  Indian  landa. 

Sec.  217.  Study  of  slope  limitations 
This  section  directs  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  con- 
duct two  detailed  interagency  studies  of  Im- 
pacts— social,  economic,  and  environmental — 
ot  impwelng  general  bans  or  slope  degree  lim- 
itations on  surface  mining  operations  for 
coal  and  for  other  minerals.  The  purpose  of 
these  studies  la  to  develop  information  neces- 
sary to  achieve  even  a  rudimentary  under- 
standing of  the  effects — positive  and  nega- 
tive  of  imposing,  or  falling  to  Impose,  bans 

or  specific  slope  limitations  for  regional  or 
nationwide  application. 

The  meaaure  adopted  by  the  House  does 
contain  several  specific  slope  llmlUtlons. 
After  careful  consideration  of  such  limita- 
tions. It  was  concluded  that  no  one  knew  or 
could  adequately  guage  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  applying  such  Inflexible  limitations, 
as  the  House  bill  would,  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  Such  arbitrary  limitations  do  not  take 
into  account  the  full  diversity  of  terrain, 
climate,  geography,  and  other  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  which  bear  upon  mining 
operations  on  slopes  In  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Knowledge  of  how  these  limitations 
would  work,  given  this  diversity,  Is  essential. 
Furthermore,  virtually  no  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  economic  and  social  Im- 
pacts of  such  limitations.  Therefore,  theee 
studies  are  mandated  In  order  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  such  Impacts.  As  the  p*u-- 
tlclpatlon  of  several  different  Federal  depiart- 
ments  with  pertinent  expertise  Is  necessary, 
the  studies  are  placed  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  Preeldent. 

Directed  to  participate  in  the  studies  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  CBQ  are  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  such  other  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  and  agencies  of  State  gov- 
ernments as  the  Chairman. 

Slope  limitations  wlilch  will  be  studied  In- 
clude prohibitions  on  the  permanent  dis- 
position of  spoil  on  slopes  with  grades  of 
various  degrees  from  the  horizontal,  a  total 
prohibition  of  surface  mining  operatlona  on 
slopes  with  gradee  of  various  degrees  from 
the  horizontal,  a  total  prohibition  upon  all 
surface  mining  operations  or  sp)eclflc  types  of 
operations  such  as  augur  or  contour  mining, 
and  requirements  that  the  steepest  contours 
of  the  highways  after  terracing  cannot  exceed 
slopes  with  grades  of  various  degrees  from  the 
horizontal. 

The  Impacts  to  be  studied  Include  the  full 
range  of  economic  effects  (effects  upon 
energy  supply,  metallujglcal  processes,  etc.), 
social  effects  (effects  on  employment,  local 
tax  bases,  level  of  local  government  services, 
Improvements  In  living  conditions,  and  the 
quality  of  life),  and  environmental  effects. 

The  study  on  slope  limitations  on  surface 
mining  operations  for  coal  must  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  Congress  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  amendment. 
The  deadUne  for  the  study  for  other  minerals 
is  two  years  from  enactment. 

A  sum  of  $2,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  CEQ  to  conduct  the 
studies. 

Sec.  218.  Public  agencies,  public  utilities, 
and  public  corporations 
This  section,  unlike  S.  630,  as  reported,  or 
the  measure  adopted  by  the  House,  applies 
the  requirements  oontajned  In  the  aanend- 
ment  to  public  oorporatlona.  public  agen- 
das, and  puMlcly  owned  utilities.  Including, 
for  example,  the  Tenneaaee  VaUey  Au- 
thority, 

TTTLX  m ABANDONO)  AND  umSCLAIBUD  MIKXD 


Whereas  title  n  deals  with  exirtlng  or 
future  surface  mining  operations,  title  III 
Is  addressed  to  the  correction  of  the  worst 


effects  of  prertous  surface  mining  opera- 
tions. The  Increasing  national  awarensoa  of 
the  need  for  surface  mining  regvUatlon  has 
been  baaed  upon  observation  of  the  past  ad- 
verse Impacts  of  surface  mining.  Therefore. 
to  fiUly  oorrect  the  adverse  effects  of  sur- 
face mining,  the  amendment  must  be  ad- 
dresaed  not  only  to  future  operations,  but 
to  past  operations  as  well.  The  past  surface 
mining  which  presents  the  greatest  reclama- 
tion problem  and  to  which  thla  title  la 
directed  la  that  aasocUted  with  landa  which 
were  never  adequately  reclaimed  and  are  now 
abandoned. 

Sec.  301.  Abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund 
There  Is  created  In  section  301  an  "Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  Fund."  Lodged  In 
the  Treasury,  the  Fund  will  have  an  Initial 
appropriations  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  Fund  will  be  aug- 
mented by  moneys  derived  from  the  sale, 
lease,  or  rental  of  land  reclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  302,  from  any  usw  charge  Im- 
]XMed  on  or  for  land  reclaimed  puratiant  to 
section  302,  and  mlacrtlaneotta  receipts  ac- 
cruing to  the  Secretary  through  the  admlnia- 
txatlon  of  this  amendment  which  are  not 
otherwise  enciunbered. 

Sec.  302.  Acquisition  and  reclamation  of 
abandoned  and  unreclaimed  mined  areas 
Thla  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
use  the  moneys  of  the  Fund  to  reclaim 
abandoned  land  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  worst  ravages  of  past  surface  mining 
activities  or  has  suffered  subsidence  from 
past  undergrotmd  nulning  activities. 

Subsection  (a)  eetablLshes  that  acquisition 
of  any  Interest  in  land  or  mineral  rtghu  for 
reclamation  purposes  is  a  public  use  or 
purpose,  even  If  the  Secretary  plans  to  hold 
the  reclaimed  land  as  open  space  or  for 
recreation  or  to  resell  It. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  abandoned  and  unreclaimed  land 
or  any  Interest  therein  by  purchase,  donation 
or  otherwise.  Prior  to  making  any  acquisition, 
the  Secretary  Is  required  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  available  tracts.  Baaed  upon  the 
study,  the  Secretary  Is  to  select  landa  for 
piurchase  according  to  the  priorities  of  sub- 
section  ( 1 ) . 

Subsection  (c)  and  (d)  establish  the  pro- 
cedures for  condemnation  of  abandoned  and 
unreclaimed  land  for  land  for  which  title 
cannot  be  established.  Immediate  taking 
procedures  are  authorized  when  the  Secretary 
determines  that  time  Is  of  the  essence  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  continuing  or 
Increasingly  harmful  effects  upon  the  envl- 
roiunsnt  which  would  substantially  Increase 
the  cost  or  nuignltude  of  reclamation  or  of 
continuing  or  Increasingly  serious  threats  to 
life,  safety,  or  health  or  to  property. 

Subaectlon  (e)  encourages  the  States  to 
acquire  abandoned  and  unreclaimed  mined 
lands  and  donate  those  lands  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title. 
The  encouragement  Is  in  the  form  of  grants 
to  the  States  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  lands  to  be 
acquired.  The  States  are  also  to  have  a  pref- 
erence right  to  purchase  the  lands  they  have 
donated  to  the  Secretary,  once  they  are  re- 
claimed, at  fair  market  value  (less  the  State's 
portion  of  the  original  acquisition  price). 
The  States  are  Invited  to  participate  In  title 
in  for  the  same  reasons  they  are  given  the 
primary  regulatory  role  In  this  amendment: 
they  are  more  sensitive  to  local  conditions 
and  local  needs.  Thus,  presumably  their  se- 
lection of  lands  to  be  acquired  would  more 
closely  approximate  the  wishes  and  priorities 
of  local  citizens  and  governments. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  the  Secretary,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  to  prepare  specifications  for  the 
reclamation  of  landa  acquired  under  thla 
title. 

Subsection  (1)  establishes  the  priorities 
for  purchasing  and  reclaiming  abandoned 
and    unreclaimed    lands    under    this    title. 


Priority  Is  to  be  given  ( 1 )  to  lands  which  the 
Secretary  believes  to  have  the  greateet 
adverse  effect  on  the  environment  or  con- 
stitute the  greateet  threat  to  life,  health,  or 
safety,  and  (2)  to  lands  which  he  finds  suit- 
able for  public  recreational  use.  The  latter 
lands,  one  reclaimed  must  be  put  to  use  for 
recreational  purposes. 

Where  reclaimed  land  is  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  suitable  for  induatrtal.  com- 
mercial, residential  or  private  recreational 
development,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
sell  such  land  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 

NoTX. — In  printing  the  amendment,  three 
subsections  to  section  302  were  inadvertently 
omitted.  Subsections  (g),  (h)  and  (k).  at 
such  time  aa  the  amendment  Is  considered, 
will  be  introduced  aa  amendmenta  to  it.  The 
text  of  these  subsections  is  as  follows; 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  reclaim  the  lands 
acqiUred  under  this  title  in  accordance  with 
the  speclficattona  prepared  therefor  pursuant 
to  subsection  It)  of  this  section  as  moneys 
become  available  to  the  Fund. 

"(h)  Administration  of  all  lands  reclaimed 
under  this  title  shall  be  m  the  Secretary 
until  disposed  of  by  him  aa  set  forth  in  thla 
title." 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public 
heckring  with  the  appropriate  notice,  in  the 
county  or  oountlea  or  the  appropriate  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  In  which  lands  acquired 
to  be  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title  are 
located.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a  time 
which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and  govern- 
ments the  maximum  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  declalon  concerning  the  uae  of 
the  landa  once  reclaimed." 

TEkese  subsections  are  self-explanatory. 
Subeectlon  (k)  la  (rf  particular  Importance  In 
that  the  Secretary  should  take  great  i>ains 
to  Insure  that  reclamation  is  accomplished 
In  a  nxanner  that  la  compatible  with  the 
wishes  of  local  citizens  and  goYemments 
Direct  input  of  local  cltlaena  and  govern- 
ments is  necessary  to  insure  this  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  too  many  levels  removed 
to  simply  divine  such  wishes  vrlthout  such 
an  Input. 

TTTLE   rV ADltlKlSTllATrVE   AND    MI9CXI.LANCOT78 

PKOVISIONB 

Sec.  401 — De/InifiOTU 

This  section  contains  twenty-three  deflnl- 
tlona.  Of  Importance  to  thla  analyala  are 
"surface  mining  operations",  "lands  within 
any  State",  "other  minerals  ",  "backflUlng  to 
approximate  contour",  and  "terracing". 

"Surface  mining  operations"  la  so  defined 
to  Include  not  only  tradltlonaUy  regarded 
surface  mining  activities  but  also  surface 
operatlona  Incident  to  underground  mining. 
Activities  Included  are  excavation  to  obtain 
coal  or  other  minerals,  by  contour,  strip, 
augur,  or  open  pit  mining,  dredging,  quarry- 
ing. In  situ  distillation  or  retorting  and 
leeching;  and  the  cleaning,  concentrating,  or 
other  processing  or  preparation  (excluding 
refining  and  smeltertng) ,  and  loading  for  In- 
terstate commerce  of  crude  minerals  at  or 
near  the  mine  site.  Activities  not  Included 
(other  than  those  excluded  by  section  203) 
are-  the  extraction  of  minerals  in  a  liquid  or 
gaseous  state  by  means  of  wells  or  pipes  un- 
less the  prooeea  Includee  m  situ  dtstUlatlon 
or  retorting.  "Surface  mining  operatlona" 
alao  Includea  all  areaa  ( 1 )  upon  which  occur 
surface  mining  actlvltlea  and  surface  activi- 
ties Incident  to  undergroimd  mlnlog.  or  (3) 
where  such  activities  disturb  the  natural 
land  surface.  It  alao  includes  all  roads,  fa- 
cilities structures,  property,  and  materials 
on  the  surface  resulting  from  or  Incident  to 
such  aetintlee. 

"Land  within  any  State"  Is  so  defined  and 
used  throughout  the  amendnaent  so  as  to 
Insure  that  the  States,  through  their  Stats 
ProgranM,  wlU  not  assert  any  additional  au- 
thority over  Federal  landa  or  Indian  lands, 
other  than  that  authority  delegated  to  them 
by  the  Secretary   In  developing  Joint  Fed- 
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erai -State  Programs  pursuant  to  subaectlon 
216(C). 

"Other  minerals"  for  which  the  Secretary- 
must  promulgate  regulations  and  the  States 
must  develop  State  programs  ts  deflned  to 
Include  clay,  atone,  sand,  gravel,  metalli- 
ferous and  nonmetalllXerous  ores,  and  any 
other  solid  material  or  substance  of  com- 
mercial value  excavated  In  solid  form  from 
natural  deposits  on  or  m  the  earth,  exclu- 
sive of  coal  and  those  minerals  which  occur 
naturally  in  liquid  or  gaseous  form. 

Baclcfllllng  to  approximate  contour"  is 
defined  so  as  to  give  a  five  degree  leeway 
from  the  original  average  slope  and  so  as  to 
bar  depressions  capable  of  collecting  water 
except  where  retention  of  water  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  regulatory  authority  to  be  re- 
quired or  desirable  for  reclamation  purposes 

Terracing"  Is  defined  to  mean  grading  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  insure  that  ( 1 )  the 
steepest  contour  of  any  remaining  bighwall 
will  be  permanently  stable  and  will  not  erode 
and  1 2  >  the  table  portion  of  the  restored  area 
will  have  no  depressions  which  hold  water, 
except  where  water  retention  Is  determined 
by  the  regulatory  authority  to  be  required  or 
desirable  for  reclamation  purposes. 

Sec.  402 — Advisory  committeea 

This  section  establishes  two  National  Ad- 
visory Committees  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations,  one  for  coal  and  the 
other  for  other  minerals.  Each  Committee 
will  have  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  The  membership  should  be  bal- 
anced among  Federal.  State,  and  local  ofD- 
clals,  consumers,  and  representatives  of  con- 
servation or  other  public  Interest  groups. 
Sec.  403.  Grants  to  the  States 

This  section  contains  the  administrative 
provisions  for  the  principal  grant  program 
to  the  States  under  this  amendment:  the 
grant  program  to  assist  the  States  to  devel- 
op, adxninlster  and  enforce  State  Programs 
for  the  surface  mining  and  reclamation  of 
coal  and  of  other  minerals.  The  grants  are 
not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the  total  costs 
incurred  during  the  first  year,  70  percent  In 
the  second  and  third  years,  and  60  percent 
each  year  thereafter. 

The  section  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
render  training,  curriculum,  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  Inventorying. 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  States.  All 
Federal  agencies  are  to  make  relevant  data 
available  to  the  States. 

Sec    404.  Research  and  demonstration 
projects 

This  section  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
So  .000 .000  annually  to  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  conducting  and  promoting,  through 
contracts  or  grants,  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research,  studies,  survey,  ex- 
periments, and  training  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment.  In  addition,  the 
funds  are  to  be  used  to  contract  with  or 
malce  grants  to  States  and  their  subdivisions, 
other  public  Institutions  and  agencies,  busi- 
ness and  public  organizations,  and  persons 
to  carry  out  demonstration  projects  for  re- 
claiming lands  which  have  been  disturbed 
by  surface  mining  operations. 

Sec.  405.  Anniial  report 

The  Secretary  must  report  emnually  to  the 
President  and  Congress  cc»icernlng  activities 
conducted  by  him.  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  States  pursuant  to  the  amendment, 
and  any  recommendations  he  may  have  for 
additional  administrative  or  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

Sec.  408.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

Authorized  for  appropriations  for  admin- 
istration of  the  amendment  and  for  section 
403's  grants  to  States  Is  •1,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  •20,000,000 
for  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and 
•30.000.000  for  each  fiscal  year  thei«aft«r. 


Sec.  407.  Temporary  suspension 

This  section  grants  a  critically  Important 
authority  to  the  President  to  temporarily 
suspend  the  operations  of  this  amendment 
under  emergency  conditions.  The  temporary 
suspension  would  be  for  ninety  days.  The 
emergency  conditions  are  a  national  emer- 
gency, a  critical  national  or  regional  electrical 
power  shortage,  or  a  critical  national  fuels 
or  mineral  shortage. 

Tb»  President  U  to  make  the  suspension 
baaed  upon  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness.  The  Director  must  solicit 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Any  stispenslon  must  be  followed  by  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  within  five  days  of  the 
suspension  order.  Congress  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  take  whatever  remedial  long- 
term  action  appears  necessary. 

Sec.  408.  Other  Federal  laws 

This  section  contains  the  standard  savings 
clauses  concerning  existing  State  or  Federal 
mine  health  and  safety,  and  air  and  water 
quality  laws,  and  the  mining  responslbllitiee 
of  the  Secretary  and  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  for  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction. 
Sec.  409.  State  lanos 

This  section  contains  the  standards  savings 
cUuses  protecting  the  States'  rights  to  have 
or  develop  laws  and  regulations  providing 
more  stringent  or  different  controls  of  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

Sec.  410.  Protection  of  the  surface  owner 

Where  the  surface  owner  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  mineral  estate  he  is  provided  the  fol- 
lowing protection: 

(1)  The  applicant  of  the  permit  must  In- 
clude In  his  application  the  written  consent 
of,  or  a  waiver  by,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
surface  lands  to  be  mined;  or 

(2)  The  applicant  must  execute  a  bond  or 
an  undertaking  to  the  United  States  or  the 
State,  whichever  Is  applicable,  to  secure  the 
payment  to  the  s\irface  owner  or  owners  of 
any  damages  to  the  stirface  estate,  crops,  or 
tangible  Improvements  of  the  soirface  owner 
or  owners.  This  bond  Is  In  addition  to  the 
performance  bond  required  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  provision  Is  of  special  Importance  in 
those  States  where  the  broad  form  deeds, 
often  signed  before  the  technology  of  surface 
mining  existed,  have  been  Interpreted  to  give 
the  mineral  rights  owners  complete  rights  to 
fully  destroy  the  surface  and  thus  deprive 
the  surface  owner  of  any  vise  of  his  property. 
It  Is  also  of  particular  Importance  in  the 
State  of  Montana  where  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  estate  Is  given  the  right  to  condemn 
the  surface  estate  for  mining  purposes. 
Sec.  411.  Preference  for  persons  adversely 
affected  by  the  act 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop regulations  which  will  accord  a  prefer- 
ence In  the  award  of  contracts  for  reclama- 
tion pursuant  to  title  III  and  demonstration 
projects  pursuant  to  section  404  to  surface 
mining  operators  and  Individuals  who  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  operation  of 
the  amendment.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  alleviate  any  social  dislocations  and 
ooets  which  occur  as  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  amendment.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country,  surface  mining  operations  are 
of  critical  Importance  to  the  economic  and 
material  well  being  of  local  communltiea 
Thus  any  dampening  effect  this  amendment 
may  have  on  such  operations  may  work 
hardships  on  local  economies  and  employ- 
ment. This  provision  should  mitigate  those 
hardships  and  also  insure  that  the  skills  and 
equipment  developed  and  used  in  surface 
mining  will  not  be  Ignored  in  or  lost  to  the 
reclamation  efforts. 


Sec.  412.  Severability 
This  section  contains  the  standards  sever- 
ability clause. 


IMPRESSIVE  PROGRESS  IN  WAR  ON 
CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  Attorney  General  Klelndienst 
spoke  before  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit regarding  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Nixon  administration  to  control  crime 
in  this  Nation.  While  indicating  that  the 
war  on  crime  has  not  yet  been  won,  the 
Attorney  General  concluded  that — 

We  can  say  with  more  assurance  that  the 
wave  of  crime  and  violence  that  shocked 
America  in  the  1960'8  is  not  the  wave  of  the 
future,  and  that  America  Is  once  again  be- 
coming a  safe  and  lawful  society. 

Mr.  Klelndienst  discussed  two  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  administration's  ef- 
forts in  the  law  enforcement  field:  First, 
massive  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
enforcement  agencies  acting  against 
street  crime;  and  second,  a  crackdown 
on  racketeers,  drug  traffickers,  and  other 
violators  of  Federal  law  whose  operations 
stimulate  street  crime.  The  results  of 
both  of  these  drives  are  impressive  and 
are  spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  speech. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General  cataloged  the  record  of  the 
presidential  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  on  the  issue  of  law  and  order.  While 
decrying  the  efforts  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration in  this  field.  Senator  McGovern 
has  compiled  a  dismal  record  in  support 
of  effective  law  enforcement  legislation. 
In  fact,  the  record  is  less  than  dismal ;  it 
is  nonexistent.  I  believe  that  it  deserves 
to  be  spread  on  the  record. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  having  the 
full  text  of  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
marks and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Crime  Being  Controixko? 
(By  Hon.  Richard  O.  Klelndienst) 

In  his  classic  analysis  of  the  Gtovernment- 
buslness  relationship,  The  Good  Society.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann  pointed  out  that  "all  property, 
and  everything  which  we  Include  In  the  gen- 
eral name  of  private  enterprise.  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  legal  development  and  can  exist  only 
by  virtue  of  law.  This  Is  evident  enough  In 
periods  of  social  disorder  when  for  want  of 
law  observance  and  law  enforcement  the 
whole  private  economy  may  collapse  in  a 
day." 

Perhaps  it  requires  such  startling  words 
to  remind  us  of  what  we  take  for  granted — 
that  business  as  we  know  it  can  only  operate 
in  a  stable  and  lawful  society.  Crime  and 
enforcement  have  become  Issues  In  this  1972 
campaign,  and  I  believe  this  audience  is 
vitaUy  Interested  in  those  Issues.  So  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  the  war  on  crime  In 
this  country  and  to  contrast  for  you  the 
records  of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  of 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee. 

From  1960  to  1968  serious  crime  In  the 
United  States,  as  complied  in  the  annual 
Uniform  Crime  Report  of  the  FBI.  Increased 
by  more  than  120  percent.  What's  more,  the 
Increase  kept  increasing.  The  President's 
Crime  Commission,  created  to  investigate  the 
alarming  trend,  reported  In  1967.  'One-third 
of  a  representative  sample  of  all  Americans 
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gay  It  Is  unsafe  to  walk  alone  at  night  In 
their  neighborhoods." 

The  next  year  Richard  Nixon  made  this 
appalling  wave  of  crime  and  lawlessness  an 
Issue  In  his  campaign  for  President.  "Let 
us  resolve,"  he  said,  "that  the  wave  of  crime 
and  violence  will  not  be  the  wave  of  the 
future  In  America."  And  he  promised  firm 
action  to  strengthen  the  peace  forces  a^inst 
the  criminal  forces  in  this  country. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  attacked 
the  crime  wave  In  two  ways.  First,  by  pro- 
viding massive  financial  aid  to  State  and 
local  enforcemant  agencies  acting  against 
street  crime.  Second,  by  conducting  a  mas- 
sive crackdown  on  racketeers,  drug  traffick- 
ers, and  other  violators  of  Federal  law  whose 
operations  stimulate  street  crime. 

So,  the  Nixon  Administration  mounted 
the  first  all-out  war  against  organized  crime. 
To  help  get  evidence  against  its  leaders  we 
made  use  of  court-authorized  wiretapping, 
which  (Dongrees  provided  in  1968  but  which 
the  previous  Administration  had  refused  to 
use.  We  won  from  Congress  a  new  and  tough- 
er law  giving  us  still  better  weapons  against 
this  menace.  The  President  mobilized  all  the 
Federal  enforcement  agencies  In  this  war 
and  concentrated  them  In  the  major  cities 
across  the  country.  He  greatly  enlarged  the 
budgets  and  the  number  of  Investl^tlve 
agents  In  these  services. 

The  result  has  been  an  enormous  Increase 
In  Indictments  and  convictions  of  racketeers. 
In  Fiscal  1972  our  Organized  Crime  and 
Racket)eerlng  Section  secured  Indictments 
against  more  than  3000  defendants — nearly 
triple  the  figure  for  Fiscal  1908 — and  nearly 
1000  convictions — almost  dou'Me  the  1968 
number.  For  the  first  time.  In  major  cities 
throughout  the  country,  we  have  been  able 
to  put  the  arm  of  the  law  on  many  of  the 
top  gangland  bosses.  Officials  who  have  been 
in  our  CTrimlnal  Division  for  many  years  say 
they  cannot  remember  a  time  when  such  in- 
roads have  been  made  Into  the  underworld. 

I  might  add  that  In  this  drive  on  organized 
crime  we  have  received  much  cooperation 
from  legitimate  American  huslness.  T'be 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
bi  ;n  very  helpful  In  putting  us  in  touch 
with  companies  that  can  provide  Jobs  for 
witnesses  who  must  be  removed  to  other 
cities  under  different  Identities  to  protect 
them  from  retaliation  by  the  underworld. 

At  the  same  time  President  Nixon  gave 
drug  enforcement  a  top  priority.  Again,  he 
enlisted  all  Federal  enforcement  agencies  In 
the  battle,  and  where  necessary  created  new 
agencies  to  coordinate  the  total  Federal  ef- 
fort. He  secured  from  Congress  a  new  drug 
law  with  real  teeth  In  It.  He  was  the  first 
President  to  make  this  crusade  an  integral 
part  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  by  determined 
pressure  won  the  active  cooperation  of  for- 
eign countries  that  were  sources  of  drugs. 

In  Fiscal  1972.  ending  Last  June  30th.  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
alone  seized  six  times  more  heroin  than  In 
Fiscal  1969. 

Federal  agents  made  more  than  16,000 
narcotics  arrests  In  Fiscal  1972.  nearly  double 
the  number  In  Fiscal  1969. 

Since  It  was  launched  in  January,  the 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement — 
working  with  State  and  local  authorities — 
has  Initiated  more  than  1900  Investigations, 
Involving  more  than  2800  suspects.  Of  these, 
approximately  2.000  have  already  teen  ar- 
rested. 

The  next  question  Is,  has  this  enormous 
effort  Inside  and  outside  our  country  had 
any  effect  on  keeping  narcotics  out  of  the 
hands  of  addicts  and  would-be  addicts?  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
drug  enforcement,  we  can  begin  to  answer 
"yes"  to  that  question. 

Starting  last  November,  we  noticed  signs 
of  a  heroin  shortage  on  the  East  Coast, 
and  this  has  spread  from  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  DC.  to  include  Boston.  Balti- 


more and  Detroit.  The  shortage  can  be  fairly 
well  measured  by  the  well-known  yardstick 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  price  of  heroin  on 
the  street  went  up  and  the  quaUty  or  purity 
went  down,  and  addicts  are  flocking  to  the 
treatment  centers  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before.  Here  in  Detroit  the  average 
pvirlty  of  heroin  has  dropped  from  40  percent 
to  four  percent  within  18  months. 

An  added  result  of  these  successes  is  that 
we  are  now  getting  a  better  picture  of  the 
total  number  of  addicts  and  other  aspects 
of  the  drug  problem  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  weapons  that  proved  especially 
useful  against  organized  crime  and  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  was  court-authorized  wiretap- 
ping. We  have  smashed  a  number  of  nar- 
cotics rings  with  such  evidence.  We  have 
secured  a  total  of  some  1600  Indictments  on 
evidence  from  court-authorized  wiretaps.  We 
have  been  able  to  make  an  average  of  four 
arrests  for  every  such  wiretap,  and  In  the 
special  field  of  narcotics  five  arrests  per 
wiretap. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's drive  to  reduce  general  crime,  some- 
times called  street  crime,  most  of  which  is 
not  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  but  may 
nevertheless  be  attacked  by  Federal  leadership 
and  fiomnctng. 

Much  of  this  has  been  accom.plished  by 
grants  through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  No  Administration  has 
provided  anywhere  near  the  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  previous  Administration  provided 
•33  million  of  such  funds.  From  1969  to  1972 
we  provided  a  total  of  one -and -a- half  billion 
dollars  In  such  funds,  and  our  current  1973 
budget  is  more  than  $600  million. 

Some  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
LEAA  program  around  the  country  may  be 
gained  from  the  opinion  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
missioner of  Police.  John  F.  Nichols,  who 
has  written,  "here  in  Detroit,  the  assist  we 
have  received  from  LEAA  is  truly  making 
our  Department  far  more  responsive  and 
far  more  effective." 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result  of  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  crime  In  this  country? 

The  growth  of  general  crime  began  to  de- 
celerate from  a  record  rise  of  17  percent  in 
1968  down  to  a  rise  of  only  seven  percent  in 
1971.  In  the  first  half  of  1972  It  went  up  only 
one  percent,  compared  to  the  first  half  of 
1971 — a  rise  comparable  to  the  annual  In- 
crease In  population.  I  am  also  able  to  re- 
port that  In  the  first  half  of  1972.  violent 
crime  also  went  up  Just  one  percent  over 
the  first  half  of  1971 — the  same  as  property 
crime. 

In  fact,  robbery  Is  the  largest  category  of 
violent  crime,  and  the  one  that  has  contrib- 
uted most  to  fear  on  the  streets  of  the  inner 
cities,  and  robbery  showed  an  actual  decrease 
of  four  percent  In  the  first  half  of  1972. 

In  short,  vn  are  at  ground  zero  with  regard 
to  the  crime  rate  in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  as  you  know,  the  crime  problem 
was  the  most  fearsome  In  the  largest  metro- 
politan cities,  and  they  are  bringing  the 
crime  wave  under  control.  Total  crime  for 
the  six  cities  of  over  one  million  in  popula- 
tion was  down  seven  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  1972.  Here  in  Detroit,  crime  was  down 
17  percent. 

Assuming  that  these  six  months  results 
hold  up  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  we  are  trtiJy 
seeing  an  historic  reversal  of  a  frightening 
crime  wave  In  the  United  States.  This  Is  not 
a  minute  ripple  in  the  statistical  curve. 
Crime  figures  have  been  kept  by  the  FBI 
since  the  early  1930'b.  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  they  have  been  rising  continu- 
ally since  1948.  The  rise  grew  much  steeper 
through  the  1960's,  and  by  1968  there  was 
nearly  four-and-a-half  times  more  crime 
than  20  years  earlier. 

So  this  otkt  percent  rtse  In  the  first  half 
of  1972  over  the  same  period  in  1971  Is  the 
lowest,  not  otUy  In  this  Administration,  or 


in  the  past  two  administrations,  but  the  low- 
est first-half  rise  in  any  year  since  1968. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  I  say  that  Presi- 
dent Ntxon  has  kept  his  promise  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  crime  wave,  and  that  the 
results  are  fuUy  JtistUying  that  statement. 

Now  I  would  like  to  compare  the  record  I 
have  Just  discussed  with  the  record  of  the 
man  who  seeks  to  unseat  President  Nixon. 

Senate^-  McOovem  gave  a  sp>eech  in  New 
York  last  week  indicating  that  law  enforce- 
ment would  be  his  number  one  domestic  pri- 
ority. He  also  criticized  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration for  "law  and  order"  rhetoric  and 
Indicated  that  it  is  really  Richard  Nlzon 
who  Is  "permissive"  about  crime. 

But  before  I  begin.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  what  you  hear  from  me  wcm't  be  my 
words,  but  will  be  the  words  of  Senator 
McOovem.  And  when  Senator  McGovern 
comes  back  tomorrow  and  accuses  Dick 
Klelndienst  of  dlstoring  his  record,  let  it 
be  clear  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  repudi- 
ate his  own  record. 

The  record  shows  that  the  man  who  sayi 
that  crime  and  law  enforcement  will  be  his 
number  one  domestic  priority  Is  a  man  whose 
actions  have  shown  that  the  law  will  be 
treated  as  often  In  the  breach  as  It  Is  in  the 
observance. 

The  man  who  now  poses  as  a  champion  of 
law  enforcement  Is  the  same  man  who  said 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  "menace  to  Jus- 
tice."  After  Mr.  Hoover  passed  away,  here  is 
what  Senator  McOovem  said : 

"Hoover  had  lived  beyond  the  normal  years, 
so  I  couldnt  feel  the  pathos  I  would  for  a 
young  man.  I  could  feel  nothing  but  relief 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  public  servant.  I 
thought  he  had  become  a  menace  to  Jus- 
tice." (emphasis  added) 

I  knew  John  Edgar  Hoover,  and  every  citi- 
zen and  law  enforcement  agency  in  America 
la  Indebted  to  Mr.  Hoover.  He  was  a  true 
American  giant — a  man  whose  devotion  to 
his  country  and  to  the  rule  of  law  cannot 
be  questioned.  Tet,  only  days  after  Mr. 
Hoover's  death,  Mr.  McOovem  claimed  that 
he  was  relieved  Mr.  Hoover  was  no  longer 
around.  I  regret  those  words  of  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem; they  do  not  reflect  well  on  his  com- 
passion or  his  knowledeg  of  law  enforcement. 

And  who  would  Senator  McOovem  choose 
to  replace  Mr.  Hoover?  Listen  again  to  his 
own  words:  "I  don't  know  whether  you  could 
I>ersuade  Ramsey  Clark  to  take  the  Job  or  not, 
but  he'd  be  perfect,  if  you  could  get  him." 
Imagine  this,  the  man  who  traveled  to  the 
enemy's  capital  to  be  heard  on  the  enemy's 
propaganda  radio  broadcasts  Is  going  to  be 
the  "perfect"  choice  of  Mr.  McOovern's  FBI 
Director.  Words  defy  description  for  such  a 
notion. 

The  man  who  is  now  posing  as  "Mr.  Law 
and  Order"  also  has  a  unique  sense  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  regarding  theft  of  top  secret 
documents  from  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States.  We  all  hear  Mr.  McOovern 
traveling  the  country  deploring  lawlessness 
and  proclaiming  his  own  honesty  and  forth- 
rlghtness.  Yet  he  has  a  peculiar  record  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  "Pentagon  Papers." 

Daniel  Elleberg,  a  former  Defense  Depcu-t- 
ment  employee,  is  charged  with  eteallng  Oov- 
ernment p>roperty  and  unauthorised  disclos- 
ure of  national  defense  Information.  As  At- 
torney General  I  cannot,  comment  on  p>ro- 
ceedlngs  before  the  court.  However,  I  can  and 
will  comment  on  Senator  McOovern's  con- 
duct In  this  affair. 

Here  are  the  Senator's  own  words  from  the 
October  issue  of  IntellectiuU  Digest: 

"Ells berg  asked  me  whether  I  would  releaee 
the  (Pentagon)  papers.  I  felt  since  I  was  in 
the  business  of  making  laws,  not  breaking 
them,  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  idea  for  me. 
/  urged  him  to  go  to  tfce  New  York  Times  .  .  . 
I'm  glad  he  did,  and  I  think  he  performed 
a  tremendous  service."  (emfxhasls  added) 
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IM  Ma  alMo  tMte  a  few  momenta  to  look 
»t  Senator  McOoTerti's  contention  th»t  ttM 
NUon  Adminiatratlon  U  permlulve. 

The  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon  U  not  pennU- 
slv«  about  majljuana:  It  never  has  been.  The 
Preeldent  unequivocally  oppoeee  the  legBliaft- 
tion  at  marlju&n*.  On  the  other  band.  Sena- 
tor BlcOovem  auggeeted.  on  February  16. 
1073.  th*t  martju&na  might  be  treated  along 
the  "aame  lines  as  alcohol."  I.e.,  legtallxed. 
I'm  not  sure  where  he  stand*  now — hl«  poel- 
tlon  change*  almost  dally — but  let's  not  for- 
get that  hU  record  on  marijuana  reeks  of 
permlsBlveneae. 

Moreover,  I  can  guarantee  you  that  the 
Nlion  Administration  Is  not  permissive  about 
hAvlng  tough-minded  Justices  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Statee.  Senator 
ilcGovem  vot«d  a«;alnst  putting  WUllam 
EiehnqulJt  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice 
aehnquut  was  ac  the  top  of  bis  law  school 
class;  be  Is  a  brlUlant  young  legal  scholar: 
he  U  highly  respected  for  his  pr«claion  cif 
thought  and  knowledge  of  the  law.  And  why 
did  Senator  McOovem  vote  against  his  oon- 
flrmatlon?  He  voted  against  Justice  Rebn- 
quist  because  WUllam  Rehnqulst  believes  In 
strong  law  enforcement  and  upholding  the 
rights  of  the  dtlzen  againsrt  the  criminal. 

On  pornography,  this  Administration  has 
been  fighting  an  all-out  battle  against  the 
pom-producers  and  {gnut-peddlera.  The  I*re«- 
Ident  has  pleaded  with  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  multi-million  dollar  smut 
traffic.  He  has  had  no  help  from  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem. On  October  13,  1973,  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem's  oolleagues  in  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  a  Resolution  rejecting  the  per- 
missive findings  of  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography.  Only  five  Senators 
voted  against  the  Resolution,  and  Senator 
McOovem  was  one  of  them.  Let  Senator  Mc- 
Grovem  explain  his  vote,  and  let  bim  explain 
bis  statement  In  Playboy  magnr.lne  that  be 
Ls  "not  particularly  concerned  about"  the 
change  In  sezmores. 

How  do  we  reconcile  the  law  and  order 
McGovem  with  the  McOovem  who  is  pro- 
posing unconditional,  blanket  amnesty  for 
draft  dodgers.  Those  who  evaded  the  draft 
broke  the  law.  Tbey  are  either  Incarcerated 
or  In  foreign  exile.  Senator  McGovem  has 
promised  that  those  who  evaded  their  re- 
sponsibility will  not  have  to  pay  any  pen- 
alty. They  will  be  freed  from  prisons  and 
allowed  to  come  home  from  Canada  without 
any  penalty  whatsoever:  without  any  alter- 
native service  requirement:  without  so  much 
as  a  slap  on  the  wrist  for  their  dereliction 
of  duty  and  refusal  to  obey  the  law. 

One  area,  however,  where  Mr.  McGovem's 
permissiveness  comes  to  halt  is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  forced  busing.  It  is  a  fact  that  Sen- 
ator McOovem  endorses  busing  for  racial 
balance.  And  I  must  say  be  Ls  entitled  to  his 
position.  But  there  Is  an  arrogance  In  his 
attitude  which  displays  callousness  towards 
those  parents  who  object  to  having  their 
children  used  as  pawns  by  the  bureaucrats. 
Mr.  McGoTem  said  in  an  Interview  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1073;  "Suppose  your  kids  have  to 
ride  the  bus?  What  the  hell  difference  does 
it  nuUce?" 

This  attitude  suggests  elitism  and  Indicates 
an  uncaring  feeling  towards  the  deeply- 
held  beliefs  of  millions  of  American  parents. 
It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  Mr. 
McOovem. 

The  record  is  clear.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Senator  talks  about  law  and  order  while  his 
record  shows  something  else.  He  accuses  the 
Nlzon  Administration  of  being  permissive, 
but  ignores  the  permissiveness  which  per- 
vades his  candidacy.  We  might  point  out.  as 
well,  that  the  man  who  gave  law  enforcement 
such  high  priority  last  week  Is  the  same  man 
who  holds  the  most  dismal  record  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  questions  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement. 

T^e  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  became  law  in  1008.  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem missed  21  of  29  votes  on  this  bill  and 


did  not  even  bother  to  show  up  to  vote  en 
final  passage.  McOovem  missed  all  twelve 
votes  on  amendments  to  this  Act  pertaining 
to  the  admlssabUlty  of  confessloDS  in  court, 
eyewitness  testimony  and  funding  for  variovis 
law  enforcement  programs. 

Senator  McOovem  missed  all  six  votes  on 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1070, 
and  yet  last  week  boasted  of  his  proposals 
to  curb  organized  crime. 

The  truth  is  that  only  one  of  the  six  law 
enforcement  bills  McGovem  has  sponsored 
during  14  years  in  Congress  has  ever  passed, 
and  that  bUl  authorized  the  United  States 
District  Court  to  hold  session  in  Dead  wood, 
South  Dakota.  Of  the  16  bUls  McGovem  has 
co-sponsored,  only  three  have  passed  the 
Congress.  One  need  only  consider  this  list- 
ing to  see  that  the  Senator's  record  mocks 
bis  campaign  conversion  to  law  and  order. 

Prom  slxirrlng  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  urging 
the  unauthorized  release  of  top  secret  Oov- 
emment  documents  to  permissive  attitudes 
on  marihuana  and  pornography,  the  Mc- 
Oovem record — which  I  have  not  distorted 
in  any  respect — would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
rule  of  law  In  America.  I  take  no  particular 
pride  In  pointing  out  the  record,  but  I  do 
feel  It  is  my  responsibility  to  comment  on 
what  would  be  In  store  for  210  minion  Amer- 
icans should  Senator  George  McOovem  be- 
come President. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  proud  to  point  up 
the  contrast  between  this  record  and  that 
of  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon.  which  believes 
that  the  peace  forces  in  this  country  needed 
to  be  strengthened  against  the  criminal 
forces,  which  has  done  something  about  It, 
and  which  has  some  results  to  show  for  It. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  by  giving  you  the 
Impression  that  the  war  on  crime  has  been 
won  and  that  Americans  can  now  rest  secure. 
Crime  Is  far  higher  than  It  should  be,  and 
this  Administration — working  with  State  and 
local  authorities — will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  reduce  it. 

But  we  can  begin  to  say  with  more  assur- 
ance that  the  wave  of  crime  and  violence  that 
shocked  America  In  the  19«0's  la  not  the  wave 
of  the  future,  and  that  America  Is  once  again 
becoming  a  safe  and  lawful  society. 


HELIUM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tions helium  reserves  are  being  rapidly 
depleted,  and  It  Is  beyond  question  that 
this  unique  natural  resource  is  essential 
for  the  continued  technological  growth  of 
our  Nation. 

The  helium  program  is  in  various  forms 
of  litigation  and  the  Congress,  of  course, 
should  not  take  action  which  In  any  man- 
ner impinges  on  those  lawsuits. 

However,  the  recent  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  cannot  go  urmo- 
ticed.  I  find  that  the  Department  has  just 
shut  oft  its  valve  to  the  pipeline  to  storage 
which  will  cause  600  million  cubic  feet  of 
helium  a  year  to  be  wasted  for  no  reason 
whatsoever. 

The  administration  of  the  helium  con- 
servation program  has  undergone  much 
criticism,  but  the  need  to  conserve  helium 
for  the  long-term  benefit  of  this  Nation 
is  indisputable. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  example, 
in  its  comments  on  Interior's  draft  envi- 
ronmental statement,  told  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  on  July  6, 1972: 

Information  available  to  BPA  indicates 
that  by  the  y«ar  3000,  approxlmatelT  6,000 
million  cubic  feet  of  heUum  per  year  may 
be  required  for  electric  powvr  uae. 

This  5  billion  cubic  foot  need  will  be 


at  a  time  when  all  of  this  Nation's  known 
helium  reserves  have  been  exhausted. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  its  comments  dated  August  7.  1972, 
stated: 

We  hope,  however,  that  some  feasible  alter- 
native might  yet  be  found  to  conserve  the 
helium  presently  available  in  natural  gas  in 
order  to  assure  that  future  national  needs 
wlU  be  met  at  reasonable  cost.  The  antici- 
pated application  of  helium  technology  to 
the  electric  power  Industry  appears  to  hold 
substantial  promise  for  future  enhancement 
of  environmental  quality. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  In  its 
comment  dated  August  8,  1972,  expressed 
the  following  views: 

Super  conducting  power  transmissKrn  lines 
would  permit  the  transportation  of  very  large 
blocks  of  electric  power  underground.  .  .  . 

Super  conducting  magnets  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  developnunt  of  MHD  ix>wer 
generating  systems.  The  successful  develop- 
ment of  MHD  and  Its  use  would  greatly  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  fossil  fired  power 
plants  and,  therefore,  decrease  the  fuel  us- 
age and  emissions  to  the  air  and  envtrmi- 
ment.  The  Improved  efficiency  would  also  re- 
sult in  relatively  lower  thermal  pollution 
than  can  be  attained  with  conventional  pow- 
er generating  systems. 

Although  the  prospects  for  nuclear  fuslcn 
are  somewhat  In  the  future.  It  has  the  poten- 
tial of  suppling  seemingly  tmllmlted  supplies 
of  energy  with  the  lowest  environmental  im- 
pact. Current  research  Indicated  that  helium 
oooled  super  conducting  magnets  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  magnetic  fields  for  con- 
tainment of  the  fusion  reaction.  Conse- 
quently, helium  could  be  expected  to  play  an 
Important  part  in  assuring  minimum  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  Diany  aspects  of  fu- 
ture electric  generating  systems. 

The  motion  by  one  of  the  contractors 
to  require  the  Interior  Department,  on  a 
nonprejudicial  basis,  to  store  the  helium 
produced  during  litigation  was  denied  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  on  September  27, 
1972.  In  its  order,  the  court  stated: 

The  issue  thus  resolves  Itself  into  one 
solely  of  the  need  to  continue  the  storage  of 
helium  for  general  purposes  of  conservation. 
That  la  a  very  important  matter  but  not  one 
upon  the  basis  of  which  the  court  la  author- 
ized to  enter  a  compulsory  order  where,  as 
here.  It  Is  not  necessary  or  ^proprlate  for 
the  particular  case  before  us  which  Involves 
only  a  monetary  claim  by  the  plaintiff  fOT 
breach  of  contract.  Public  Law  93-415,  M 
Stat.  663.  together  with  the  law  existing 
prior  to  that  statute,  does  not  empower  this 
court  to  enter  such  a  specific  mandatory  or- 
der solely  on  grounds  of  conservation,  no 
matter  how  great  those  needs  may  be. 

The  Interior  Department  closed  the 
pipeline  valve  on  September  28, 1972,  and 
the  helium  is  now  being  wasted. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Morton  to  lo<* 
Into  this  matter  immediately  and  advise 
us  on  why  this  helium  cannot  be  stored 
for  the  general  purposes  of  conservation. 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT,  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  10  ajn.  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  HJR.  13915,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  1S816.  to  further  the  achievement  of 
equal  educational  opportunities. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  1  hour  allotted  before 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  vote  on  Invoktns 
cloture  will  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  dlstingidBhed  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allxn)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 

JAVITS) . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Th*  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.    

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  ap- 
proach now  yet  another  cloture  vote  with 
resiiect  to  this  matter  of  the  so-called 
antibusing  bill.  The  points  I  would  like  to 
make  this  morning  relate  to  certain  facts 
which  have  been  adduced  here  in  sup- 
port of  the  rather  shortclrculting  way  In 
which  it  is  felt  we  had  to  proceed  and 
which  has  been  the  basis  for  this  kind 
of  forced  draft  operation  at  the  end  of 
this  session.  A  good  many  facts  have  been 
tossed  into  the  Rccord  without  the  op- 
portunity to  analyze  and  cross-examine 
as  would  have  been  done  in  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  committee,  but  we  have  done  our 
utmost  to  get  reactions  to  these  facts  in 
the  best  way  we  csui  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  I  M[ould  like  now  to  report 
some  of  our  tendings  to  the  Senate. 

First,  as  to  the  overall  matter  of  busing 
both  in  cost  and  in  number,  we  have  sm 
Interesting  piece  of  collateral  evidence 
which  comes  out  of  an  Inquiry  I  have 
been  pursuing  for  some  years  regarding 
the  safety  of  school  bus  transportation. 
In  the  course  of  that  inquiry,  we  come 
across  the  following  facts  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Although  they  are  not  directly 
pointed  at  segregation  or  desegregation, 
they  are  certainly  helpful  in  giving  us 
some  concept  of  the  orders  of  magnitude 
involved. 

For  example,  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  has  sub- 
mitted the  following  facts,  that  the 
total  cost,  including  capital  expenditures 
of  all  busing  in  1970-71  was  $1,517,900,- 
000.  In  the  year  1971-72,  $1,700,177,000— 
or  a  difference,  roughy,  of  $187  million. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  the 
increase  was  attributable,  95  percent,  to 
population  growth  and  less  than  1  per- 
cent to  desegregation.  These  are  not  my 
figures.  These  are  their  figures.  One  per- 
cent of  the  increase  is  imder  $2  million, 
and  yet  that  is  the  figure  related  to  all 
pupils  transported  at  public  expense. 

So  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  makes 
the  following  comment  on  these  facts 
which  I  think  are  critically  Important 
for  the  Senate: 

Figures  from  DOT  Indicate  that  in  1964 
the  total  operational  cost  for  busing,  exclud- 
ing capital  outlay,  was  approximately  $330,- 
000,000.  In  1971-73,  the  estimate  Is  approxi- 
mately $1,700,000,000.  The  Incrsaae  over  this 
18  year  period  Is  $I,481/XX),000.  Busing  for 
the  purpose  of  desegregation  was  not  a 
significant  expense  imtU  the  19S8-0O  school 
year.  In  that  year,  the  total  expenditure  for 
operating  buses  was  $901,000,000.  The  1971- 
73  flgtire  of  $1,700,000,000  suppUed  by  DOT 
includes  capital  expenditure. 

The  Increase  from  $901,000,000  to  $1,700- 
000,000  between  the  years  1968-69  to  1971-73 


is,  therefors,  $799,000,000.  If  the  DOT  per> 
centagss  are  correct,  then  1  %  of  the  Increase 
over  a  period  of  three  school  year*  amounts 
to  approximately  or  less  than  $8,000,000.  If 
we  accept  Secretary  Richardson's  estimate 
that  approximately  4%  of  all  chUdren  being 
bused  are  bused  for  purposes  of  desegrega- 
tion, it  would  not  appear  to  be  unreasonable 
to  calculate  4%  of  the  1971-73  figure  of  $1,- 
700,000,000  which  Includes  capital  outlay  for 
aU  busing,  not  Juat  the  outlay  for  new  buses 
for  desegregratlon  purposes.  Four  percent  of 
the  1971-73  figure  amounts  to  $68,000,000. 

These  are  extremely  reliable  statistics. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haht)  .  The  5  minutes  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  con- 
tinue with  this  factual  analysts.  There  is 
a  great  deal  more  to  it.  But  I  would,  in 
the  meantime,  like  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuinrxY). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  the  understanding  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  California 
will  be  separate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is  now 
recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  take  a  llttie  bit  longer  than 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  does  the  Senator 
require,  10  minutes,  15  minutes? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yirtd  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  vn>  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ogi^zed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  oace  again,  the  Ocm- 
gress  is  locked  in  a  great  debate  whether 
this  Nation  shall  treat  all  her  citizens  as 
equals  tmder  the  law. 

Once  again,  we  are  coafn»ted  with 
the  fundamental  choice  of  continuing  to 
break  down  the  barriers  to  racial  inte- 
gration or  to  ressurect  them. 

Once  again,  we  face  the  blunt  ques- 
tion: Should  smother  generation  of  Amer- 
icans be  denied  the  h^ltage  of  freedom 
most  Americans  enjoy. 

The  questicHi  befc»-e  us  Is  busiog. 

The  busing  bill  before  us  is  a  repudia- 
tion of  its  very  name— "the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Education  Act." 

It  is  a  repudiation  of  our  Supreme 
Court  and  its  effort  to  sustain  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  Court's  1954 
Brown  decision  that  'separate  educa- 
tional facilities  are  inherently  unequaL" 

It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  1960  Alex- 
ander decislcHi  that  a  school  system 
should  be  one  "within  which  no  person 
is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  auiy 
scho<d  because  of  race  or  color." 

It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  1971  Swann 
decision  that  found  busing  a  "normal 
and  accepted  tool  of  educational  policy" 
and  added,  "desegregation  iHaxis  cannot 
be  limited  to  the  walk-in  school." 

The  Intent  of  these  rulings  is  clear: 
Give  every  youngster  the  opportunity  to 
a  good  education. 

Their  intent  was  not  to  fix  some  in- 
flexible racial  balance  in  our  schools,  or 
to  herd  our  children  aboard  schoolbuses 


or  to  remove  children  from  their 
neighborhoods. 

It  was  their  intent  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  races  and  help  unite  this  coun- 
try in  true  fraternity. 

This  bill  tries  to  sugarcoat  segregation 
by  promising  additional  money  to 
neglected  schools. 

But  this  is  deceptive,  because  It  merely 
diverts  money  that  would  have  be«i 
used  to  help  schools  desegregate.  It  adds 
not  one  penny  to  the  education  of  a 
single  youngster. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  is  a  massive  in- 
trusion into  the  fundamental  separation 
of  powers  between  legislature  and 
judiciary. 

It  would  allow  the  reopening  of  every 
desegregation  case  since  1954 — even 
cases  which  did  not  involve  busing. 

It  orders  the  Justice  Department  to 
intervene  on  the  side  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  ui>setting  busing  orders. 

In  short,  it  is  an  effort  to  thwart  the 
courts  from  dealing  effectively  with  vto- 
latlMi  of  our  14th  amendment.  I  think 
the  House  debate  Is  particularly  reveal- 
ing on  this.  Representative  Mikva  offered 
a  very  simple  amendment  which  said 
just  one  thing — that  nothing  in  the  bill 
precluded  enforcement  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Immediately  Representa- 
tive Pttcinski  rose  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment with  these  words: 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment  we  will  Just  undo  everything 
that  has  been  done  here  so  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  ex- 
change sums  up  the  purpose  of  the  bin 
before  us.  It  Is  a  bald  attempt  to  prevent 
the  courts  from  enforcing  the  14th 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  rarely  hewd  so 
apt  an  analogy.  I  have  just  listened  to 
the  Senator  and  he  is  absolutely  right 
on  target.  The  Senator  is  so  right.  It 
shows  the  whole  hand  here.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  argue  in  a  much 
less  artistic  way  and  the  Senator  has  hit 
it  with  one  clean  shot. 

We  have  been  trying  to  argue  that  the 
reopener  clause  simply  turns  the  clock 
back.  It  suspends  the  Constitution,  which 
we  settled  18  years  ago.  And  there  we 
have  it  as  an  admission  against  interest 
by  the  main  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  could  not  think  of  a  cleaner  or  more 
precise  argument  than  the  one  the  Sen- 
ator just  made,  right  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  House  sponsor  of  the  wh(^ 
measure. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague. 

I  recui  the  House  debate  and  I  waa 
in  a  sense  appalled  by  what  I  read.  Al- 
though I  have  seen  polls  that  suggest 
that  if  there  was  an  opportunity  today  to 
vote  on  some  of  the  original  ammdments 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  14th  amendment  among 
them,  that  peoiide  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country  would  vote  against  such  consti- 
tutional Eunendments. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  aver- 
age American,  if  he  sat  down  and  had 
to  face  realistically  whether  or  not  he 
wanted  to  have  equal  protection  of  the 
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laws  or  not,  would  say,  'Yes,  I  want  equal 
protection  of  laws."  And  if  he  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  he 
wants  his  children  to  have  equal  educa- 
tion, he  would  say,  "Yes.  I  want  equal 
education." 

And  yet,  if  one  reads  the  House  debate, 
which  the  Senator  has.  there  is  a  state- 
ment that  we  do  not  want  the  14th 
amendment  to  apply  anj'  more  to  school- 
children If  it  is  gotngr  to  involve  integra- 
tion of  schools. 

That  is  the  most  incredible  admission, 
to  my  mind,  of  what  the  political  forces 
at  play  here  are.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  should  not  be  considering  this  bill 
just  before  an  election. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  great  deal  of  emo- 
tion throughout  the  country  about  this 
matter;  but  cm  the  other  hand,  as  a 
legislative  body,  we  should  not  be  passing 
on  major  legislation,  emotional  legisla- 
tion, just  before  an  election,  so  as  to 
gamer  a  few  extra  votes. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  Senator  was  making 
his  argiiment  during  the  last  several 
days,  and  he  most  articulately  and  elo- 
quently expressed  the  viewpoint  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  bill  are  sim- 
ply saying  that  we  want  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  should  not  be  passing 
legislation  which  they  Imow  is  violative 
of  the  14th  Emiendment.  Prirthermore,  it 
will  have  the  tendency  for  us  once  again 
to  politicize  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
obviously  this  bill,  if  passed,  is  going  to 
get  to  the  courts,  and  obviously  they  &ie 
going  to  overturn  it  on  constitutional 
grounds.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  the 
Supreme  Court  held  up  once  again  to  the 
abuse  of  those  people  who  would  Like 
to  have  the  laws  interpreted  just  exactly 
the  way  they  would  like  to  have  them  in- 
terpreted, and  not  the  way  the  Consti- 
tution reads. 

B4r.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  again,  I  caimot  think  of  a  more  apt 
quotation  from  the  debate  itself  than  the 
Senator  has  read  in  which  the  House  it- 
self indicated  the  lightness  with  which  it 
regarded  the  14th  amendment  by  the  so- 
called  reopener  clause.  It  is  absolutely 
incredible  that  our  colleagues  under  the 
stress  and  heat  of  this  mc»nent  would 
have  adopted  such  a  provision  to  reopen 
every  decree — violative  of  every  principle 
of  justice,  violative  of  every  principle  of 
govemmMit.  and  violative  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers,  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  let  us  get  away  with  that, 

I  do  not  care  how  many  conservative 
judges  we  have.  And  if  we  persist  in 
engendering  a  confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Coiirt  in  this 
manner,  we  are  certainly  highly  improv- 
ident legislators,  and  yet  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  term  highly  im- 
provident is  correct,  and  reckless,  too, 
because  after  all  to  maintain  order  in 
society  we  have  got  to  have  respect  for 
the  law,  as  well  as  the  laws  on  the  book. 
If  Congress  by  its  action  does  what  is 
essentially  a  lawless  act.  passing  a  biU 
that  any  Member  of  this  Chamber  knows 
if  he  has  read  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions is  violative  of  those  decisions  and 


will  have  to  be  declared  unconstitutional, 
how  cam  people  in  the  coimtry  have  re- 
spect for  Congress  and  how  can  they 
have  respect  for  their  Constitution?  How 
can  th^  have  respect  for  law,  order,  and 
justice,  when  they  know  that  Congress  Is 
purposely  acting  in  a  lawless  fsishion, 
when  it  passes  a  bill  that  it  recognizes 
to  be  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  what  we  call  in  the 
parlance  of  sports,  which  the  Senator 
knows  so  well,  playing  to  the  galleries. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct  and  very 
apt. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  in  addition,  this 
bill  intrudes  into  the  provinces  of  our 
local  school  district  by  restricting  their 
ability  to  bus  students  beyond  their 
neighborhood  schools  no  matter  what  the 
educational  imperative  might  be — 
whether  it  be  overcrowding  or  special 
classes. 

Statistically,  the  busing  issue  has  been 
blown  out  of  proportion,  for  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  American  schoolchildren  are 
bused  as  a  means  to  end  desegregation 
in  our  schools. 

It  n  estimated  about  43  percent  of  all 
jchoolchlldrtn  are  bused  daily  to  and 
from  school — only  2  to  3  percent  are 
bused  for  purposes  of  school  integration. 

In  ray  home  State  of  California,  800,- 
000  students  dally  ride  buses — less  than 
2  percent  because  of  desegregation  plans. 

No  one  is  proposing  that  the  school  bus 
supplant  the  school  room  as  the  essential 
unit  of  education  in  this  country. 

Busing  is  simply  a  tool  that  can  be 
used  when  all  else  fails  to  liberate  young- 
sters from  the  oppressive  disadvantage 
of  segregated  schools. 

Busing  is  just  one  instrument  to  assure 
that  all  children  have,  at  least,  the  op- 
portimlty  of  quality  education. 

The  drawing  of  school  boundaries,  the 
location  of  new  schools,  the  designation 
of  central  schools  for  special  programs 
are  more  basic  elements  toward  integra- 
tion. 

By  a  variety  of  means,  the  least  of 
which  Is  busing.  California  school  dis- 
tricts have  made  substantial  progress  to- 
ward desegregation. 

Sacramento,  Fresno.  Pasadena,  San 
Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  many  other 
cities  report  progress  toward  integra- 
tion, and  all.  unanimously,  reject  the  re- 
treat proposed  by  the  present  busing  bill. 

Los  Angdes  was  particularly  emphatic 
that  passage  of  the  bill  would — 

Further  permit  the  emotionally  needed 
isaue  of  busing  to  obecure  the  real  issue 
which  Is  our  national  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opp>ortunitles  for  all 
students. 

Congress,  clearly,  should  not  legislate 
to  inhibit  the  drawing  of  school  bound- 
aries to  decrease  desegregation. 

Nor.  cleju-ly,  should  it  prohibit  the 
construction  of  schools  In  locations 
where  they  will  serve  all  races. 

Nor  should  we  now  legislate  to  prevent 
local  school  authorities  from  busing 
yoimgsters  as  a  means  of  £issuring  each 
one  of  them  a  better  education. 

Congress  should  not  handcuff  our  local 
schools  with  the  iron  prejudices  of  the 
past,  and  say  to  a  school,  "You  are 
responsible  for  providing  quality  edu- 


cation, you  are  responsible  for  teaching 
to  students  that  all  men  are  brothers  in 
society  and  equal  before  the  law,"  while 
at  the  same  time  not  having  classrooms 
integrated  so  that  white  students,  black 
students,  and  chlcano  students  can 
know  from  personal  experience  what  it 
means,  one  with  the  other  in  the  same 
classroom,  and  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
dialog  and  to  learn  to  think  of  the  per- 
son with  a  different  ethnic  and  racial 
backgroimd  as  a  human  being  and  a 
potential  friend  rather  than  a  stranger, 
a  foreigner,  somebody  to  be  feared  and 
hated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  15  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  indicated  that  I 
would  control  time  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  9  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  nor 
should  Congress  fetter  the  minds  of  our 
young  by  proscribing  the  books  they 
might  read  or  the  classmates  they  might 
have. 

Congress  should  not  constitute  itself 
as  the  school  board  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  thing 
I  have  learned  from  serving  for  2  years 
on  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, it  is  that  Congress  makes  a  poor 
city  council,  and  it  would  make  just  as 
poor  a  school  board. 

Congress  cannot  and  must  not  try  to 
circumscribe  local  school  policies  to  pre- 
vent children  of  all  races  from  attend- 
ing school  together. 

The  barriers  of  prejudice  are  begin- 
ning to  erode  in  this  country,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  for  Congress  to  rebuild 
them. 

Our  yoimg  are  helping  reduce  those 
barriers. 

Particularly,  our  very  young  are  un- 
hampered by  old  hates.  They  can  play 
and  learn  together  unselfconsciously. 

All  around  them  are  indications  of 
diminished  barriers. 

In  school,  in  the  arts,  on  TV,  in  sports, 
persons  of  all  races  labor  and  laugh 
together. 

Today,  our  youngsters  throughout 
America  laugh  together  with  Flip  Wil- 
son and  thrill  to  the  exploits  of  Willie 
Mays  or  Larry  Brown. 

Today,  our  young  people  are  fused  with 
an  idealism  about  our  Nation  and  her 
future. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  repudiate 
those  young  people. 

Ours  has  been  a  history  of  including 
more  and  more  Americans  in  the  prom- 
ise of  our  democracy. 

And  it  would  be  a  tragedy,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  busing  bill,  to  repudiate  that 
history. 

To  be  sure,  many  Americans  are  un- 
derstandably apprehensive  about  busing. 

The  apprehension  is  shared  by  Amer- 
icans of  ail  races.  It  finds  its  origin,  not 
in  old  prejudices,  but  in  abiding  concern 
for  their  children  tmd  their  education. 

Black,  white,  brown,  yellow,  they  want 
the  very  best  for  their  yoimgsters. 

They  do  not  want  their  youngsters  in 
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schools  so  distant  from  home  that  it  Is 
Inconvenient  or  Impossible  for  parents  to 
attend  school  functions  or  to  meet  with 
teachers  and  coimselors. 

For  some,  there  Is  concern  that  their 
children  might  be  sent  to  schools  that 
are  run  down  and  neglected  because 
their  blsw;k  or  brown  student  bodies  were 
condemned  to  inferior  education;  and 
for  some,  they  are  afraid  for  the  very 
safety  of  their  children  being  bused 
Into  a  hostile  area. 

In  California,  I  have  visited  enough 
schools  to  remember  those  in  ghetto 
neighborhoods — with  their  tattered  text 
books  and  unpalnted  classrooms  in  sharp 
contrast  to  schools  in  all-white  neigh- 
borhoods. 

There  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  having 
a  black  child  sit  next  to  a  white  child 
In  a  classroom — althcugh  there  would  be 
inherent  value  in  our  society  if  blacks 
and  whites  lived  together  in  harmony. 

In  theory,  black  schools  could  be  as 
good  as  white  schools.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, they  are  not,  and  resources  are 
inevitably  centered  in  white  schools  to 
the  permanent  disadvantage  of  segre- 
gated ones. 

Black  schools  traditionally  have  been 
shortchanged.  And  black  children  can- 
not prepare  themselves  to  participate 
effectively  in  society  if  they  are  herded 
into  separate  and  inferior  schools.  Nor 
can  white  children,  segregated  into  lily- 
white  schools,  learn  about  life  in  the 
multiracial  world  with  which  they  will 
have  to  cope  as  adults. 

Instead  of  legislating  regressively  to 
prevent  our  schools  from  integrating, 
instead  of  legislating  repressively  to 
sentence  some  students  to  Inferior 
schooUng,  instead  of  legislating  to  rigid- 
ify  dual  systems  of  learning.  Congress 
should  seize  the  initiative  in  assuring 
our  schools  adequate  financing  to  pro- 
vide a  quality  education  to  every  child. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  thing  is 
clear.  No  one  is  suggesting  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  that  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  have  massive  busing  programs, 
transporting  children  for  hours  in  buses 
and  moving  them  across  large  geograph- 
ic expanses  to  schools  that  are  miles  and 
miles  from  home  where  they  will  receive 
inferior  education.  Nobody  is  suggesting 
that.  No  one  says  that  racial  balance 
for  the  sake  of  racial  balance  is  a  good 
thing  and  that  all  schools  should  have 
an  absolutely  equal  representation  of 
minority  students.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
subscribe  to  such  a  point  of  view  nor  do 
I  think  does  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  today  that  the 
job  of  guaranteeing  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  American  children  is  not 
limited  to  protecting  the  rights  of  black 
children.  Native  American  children,  Mex- 
ican-American children  and  children  of 
oriental  descent  have  also  suffered  from 
the  inherent  inequality  of  segregated 
education.  In  the  past,  in  my  own  State 
of  California  the  children  of  these  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  were  prevented  by 
law  from  attending  school  with  the  chil- 
dren of  white  Californians.  Until  its  re- 
peal, section  804  of  the  California  educa- 
tion laws  permitted  the  exclusion  of 
oriental  children  from  schools  attended 


by  white  students.  Although  the  law  was 
designed,  as  were  many  other  equally  in- 
famous laws  passed  in  California  at  that 
time,  to  ward  off  the  so-called  "yellow 
peril,"  school  officials  used  the  statute 
as  a  handy  excuse  for  discriminating 
against  American  Indian  students  as  well. 
Since  the  law  permitted  the  exclusion  of 
children  whose  parents  were  Indian- 
intending  to  mean  those  who  traced 
their  origin  to  India — school  officials, 
by  intentionally  misinterpreting  the 
statute,  did  not  allow  American  Indian 
students  to  sit  with  white  children. 
Chicano  students  were  excluded  as  well 
since  they  were  assiimed  to  have  Indian 
blood. 

Commissioner  Manuel  Ruiz  of  the  UJ5. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  recently 
recounted  this  most  unfortunate  part  of 
California  history  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committed  on  the  Judiciary  on  June  8, 
1972.  Commissioner  Ruiz  stated: 

If  you  rflcaU,  we  had  antl-orlental  legis- 
lation In  Section  804  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Education  Law.  I  recall,  when  I  was 
permitted  to  practice  law,  the  children  of 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Mongolian,  and  Indian 
parents  could  be  segregated,  there  were  no 
laws  against  the  black  segregation.  And  they 
were  segregating  the  Mexican -Americans  in 
the  public  school  system  in  California  be- 
cause they  bad  Indian  blood. 

I  recall,  the  reason  they  did  it  was  they 
misinterpreted  the  article  with  respect  to 
the  Indian  being  antl-orlental  legislation.  It 
was  the  India  Indians  from  the  Orient  that 
were  being  referred  to.  TTie  law  was  finally 
repealed.  There  were  many  good  Angloa  and 
many  good  black  people  and  we  are  grateful 
to  them  for  assisting  tis  in  eliminating  that 
antl-orlental  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  California  his- 
tory I  have  just  related  indicates,  the 
disease  of  racism  has  in  the  past  spread 
throughout  this  land.  All  of  us,  no  mat- 
ter what  State  we  come  from,  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  cure  that  disease.  We 
must  overcome  for  once  and  for  all  Its 
lingering  effects. 

The  denial  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  Chlcano  students  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans comprise  the  largest  minority  group 
in  California  and  likewise  their  children 
constitute  the  largest  group  of  minority 
students  In  the  State's  schools.  Nation- 
wide. Mexican-Americans  are  our  second 
largest  minority  group. 

There  are  an  estimated  2.3  million 
Spanish  sumamed  pupils  in  the  United 
States.  They  represent  about  5  percent  of 
our  total  public  school  enrollment.  Of 
these  Spanish  sumamed  pupils,  about  1.5 
million  are  Mexican-Americans  who  at- 
tend public  school  in  the  five  Southwest- 
em  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  In  that 
region,  Chicano  students  comprise  18 
percent  of  the  enrollment.  More  than  80 
percent  are  found  in  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia, with  nearly  50  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia alone. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  con- 
ducted a  study  of  Mexican-American 
education  in  the  Southwest.  The  first 
report  of  that  study,  which  was  issued 
in  April  1971,  considered  the  ethnic  iso- 
lation of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  pub- 


lic schools.  The  data  for  the  report  are 
based  on  an  extensive  mall  survey  of 
schools  and  districts  in  the  Southwest 
conducted  by  the  Commission  in  1969, 
plus  staff  field  trips  and  foUowup  in- 
vestigations conducted  since  that  time. 

In  its  1969  survey  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  found  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Chlcano  pupils  attend  schools 
in  isolation  from  their  Anglo  counter- 
parts. This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  seg- 
regation of  Mexican-Americans  and 
Anglos  in  separate  school  districts.  More 
than  400,000  Chicano  pupils  throughout 
the  Southwest  attend  school  In  predom- 
inantly Mexican-American  districts.  In 
Texas,  where  isolation  by  district  Ls  most 
severe,  nearly  60  percent  of  Chicano 
students  are  in  districts  in  which  their 
own  cthni:  group  predominates. 

The  heavy  concentration  of  Mexican - 
American  people  in  South  Texas  is  one 
factor  contributing  to  Isolation  by  dis- 
trict, "nius.  segregation  of  Chlcano  stu- 
dents can  be  attributed,  to  some  extent, 
to  mere  demography  or  "natural  causes." 
For  in  South  Texas,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Southwest,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
district  that  is  almost  entirely  Chlcano 
sitting  next  to  one  that  is  almost  com- 
pletely Anglo.  The  presence  of  neighbor- 
ing districts  of  such  contrasting  ethnic 
composition  may  have  resulted  from 
segregation  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  failure  of  responsible  efforts 
to  eliminate  this  ethnic  isolation  may 
also  violate  these  standards. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission's  docu- 
mentation of  the  segregation  of  Chlcano 
students  by  school  district  should  come 
as  no  surprise.  The  facts  of  such  dis- 
crimination have  been  known  for  some 
time.  But  unfortimately  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  have  taken  few  remedial 
steps.  Here  as  in  so  many  Instances  of 
school  segregation  the  courts  have  been 
forced  to  step  in,  because  of  the  default 
of  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials 
with  the  primary  responsibility  in  this 
area. 

For  example,  in  Its  1968  hearing  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  heard  testimony  on  the  segrega- 
tion of  Mexican-Americans  by  district 
in  Del  Rio,  Tex.  Anglo  children  from  an 
Air  Force  base  located  in  San  F^pe 
School  District,  which  is  predominantly 
Mexican-American,  were  being  bused 
from  San  Felipe  to  the  neighboring  Del 
Rio  School  District,  which  is  predom- 
inantly Anglo.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
San  Antonio  and  the  Del  Rio  school 
district  facts  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  HEW  as  early  as  1969,  and 
even  though  HEW  a  year  later,  on  May 
25,  1970.  issued  a  memorandum  urging 
school  districts  to  examine  current  prac- 
tices and  to  assess  compliance  pro- 
cedures. It  was  not  until  1971  that  HEW 
conducted  compliance  reviews  in  the  two 
districts  of  San  Antonio  and  Del  Rio. 
Before  HEW  had  made  much  progress  in 
negotiating  a  remedy,  a  U£.  District 
Court  judge  ordered  the  two  districts  to 
consolidate. 

Such  school  district  consolidation  or 
other  remedial  altering  of  school  district 
lines  is  very  often  the  most  appropriate, 
and  sometimes  the  only  effective  remedy 
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for  the  ethnic  isolation  of  Mexican - 
American  student*  by  school  districta. 
Yet  H.R.  13915  would  effectively  deny 
that  remedy  to  the  Federal  courts. 

Section  404  provides  that  in  formulat- 
ing remedies  under  sections  401  and  402 
of  the  act.  school  district  lines  shall  not 
be  ignored  or  altered  except  where  it  is 
established  that  the  lines  were  drawn  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  the  effect,  of  segre- 
gating children  among  public  schools. 

Thus.  H.R.  13915  tries  to  estaWlsh 
school  district  lines  as  absolute  barriers. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  Del  Rio  and  San 
Felipe  case  I  have  described  that  school 
district  lines  were  never  sacrosanct  when 
they  could  be  ignored  in  order  to  per- 
petuate segregation. 

Section  404  will  effectively  deny  an 
often  necessary  remedy  in  such  cases 
because  it  requires  a  court  to  find  that 
school  district  lines  were  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  segregating  children  before 
the  court  may  alter  or  ignore  them.  As 
the  lawyers  in  this  Chamber  well  know, 
It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the 
motive  behind  an  official  action.  School 
boards  can  always  recite  a  host  of  ap- 
parently neutral  alternative  reasons  for 
any  of  their  actions.  It  is  the  effect  of 
these  actions  or  inactions  that  are  the 
determining  factor. 

By  rettuiring  proof  of  discriminatory 
purpose  or  motive  rather  than  merely 
discriminatory  effect,  section  404  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
holdings  3  months  ago  in  Wright  v. 
Council  of  City  of  Emporia.  40  U.SX..W. 
4806  (June  22,  1972),  and  United  States 
v.  Scotland  Neck  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 40  USX..W.  4817  I  June  22.  1972). 
Thoee  cases  involved  the  attempted 
withdrawal  of  geographic  subdivisions  of 
school  districts  which  were  in  the  process 
of  dismantling  diud  school  systems  un- 
der court  order.  The  Supreme  Coxirt  held 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  redrawing  of 
district  lines  chat  was  crucial,  and  that  it 
was  not  essential  to  find  a  discrimina- 
tory purpose. 

In  my  discussion  on  the  segregation  of 
Mexican- American  students  by  school 
districts,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
these  students  do  not  also  sufler  from 
discrimination  within  school  districts. 
They  clearly  do.  Fully  half  of  all  Mex- 
ican-American students  are  isolated  by 
schools  within  their  respective  school 
districts.  In  1968,  54.1  percent  of  all 
Mexican-American  students  in  the 
Southwest  attended  predominantly 
minority  schools.  By  1970,  that  propor- 
tion had  increased  slightly  to  54.6  per- 
cent. 

Another  major  area  of  concern  is  those 
practices  which  tend  to  segregate  Mex- 
ican Americans  within  school  walls. 
Such  practices  include  ability  grouping, 
tracking,  and  placement  in  classes  for 
the  educable  mentally  retarded. 

Unpublished  data  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission's  1969  survey  under- 
scores the  need  for  intensive  State,  local, 
and  Federal  effort  to  combat  this  kind 
of  segregation.  As  of  1969.  about  four  of 
every  six  schools  in  the  Southwest  prac- 
ticed some  form  of  ability  grouping.  One 
of  every  six  schools  placed  students  in 
one  ability  group  for  «dl  subjects.  Fur- 
ther, the  proportion  of  Mexican  Amer- 


icans in  EMR  classes  was  about  twice 
that  of  Anglos.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
placing  of  Mexican-American  students 
in  classes  for  the  educable  mentally  re- 
tarded has  been  in  the  past  a  particular 
problem  in  California. 

Often  this  type  of  discrimination 
aeainst  the  Chicano  child  results  from 
the  fact  that  Spanish  rather  than  Eng- 
lish is  his  primary  language.  In  this  re- 
gaxd  I  must  state  that  section  201(f) 
would  represent  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
ticHi.  That  section  provides  as  follows: 

DBNIAL    or    m^ViLL    CDOCATIONAI.    OPPORTrNITT 
PEOKnlRD 

Ssc.  201.  No  Stote  shall  deny  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  to  an  Individual  on 
account  of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  by — 

(f)  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  lan- 
goage  barriers  that  impede  equal  participa- 
tion by  its  students  In  Its  instructional 
programs. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only,  I 
repeat,  only,  positive  provision  in  this 
entire  act.  F\irthermore,  what  the  act 
offers  with  this  one  hand,  it  takes  away 
with  the  other.  I  believe  that  adequately 
funded  bilingual  educational  programs 
offer  the  best  hope  of  overcoming  Eng- 
lish-language deficiencies  without  dsum- 
aging  the  cultural,  language,  and  ethnic 
heritage  of  the  minority  student.  Bi- 
lingual education  also  is  the  only  meth- 
od which  directly  benefits  the  majority 
student  as  well.  The  basic  premise  of 
this  method  is  that  both  languages  will 
be  employed  in  the  schools. 

Clearly,  bilingual  programs  can  only 
exist  in  schools  where  there  are  both 
Spanish-speaking  and  Elngllsh-speaklng 
students. 

Thus,  while  subsection  201if)  offers 
some  promise  to  minority  language  stu- 
dents, it  destroys  the  iKn*  for  effective 
programs  by  restricting,  and  in  many 
cases  rnaicing  absolutely  impossible,  the 
elimination  of  racial  and  ethnic  isolation 
in  the  schools. 

Furthermore,  no  subsection — no  mat- 
ter how  progressive  it  may  be  in  isola- 
tion— can  justify  support  of  an  act  such 
as  this  one  which  is  in  its  totality  so 
patently  unconstitutional  and  retrogres- 
sive. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  offen- 
sive aspects  of  this  entire  debate  is  the 
fact  that  this  bill  Is  being  railroaded 
through  the  Senate,  bypassing  all  of  the 
procedures  developed  over  two  centuries 
in  this  body  to  assure  constnictive  and 
effective  legislation. 

We  have  had  no  committee  hearings 
on  this  bill,  there  has  been  no  thorough 
study  of  its  provisions.  In  fact,  most  of 
it  was  drafted  in  the  heat  of  emotional 
debate  on  the  House  &ooi,  a  process 
known  for  producing  ill-considered, 
short-sighted  legislation  which  brings 
remorse  and  regret  directly  in  its  wake. 

But  the  most  outrageous  part  is  the 
comparison  with  the  reception  other 
bills — equally  important  bills,  in  fact 
more  important  bills  have  had  in  this 
Chamber. 

We  spent  the  la^t  2  weeks  trying  to 
pass  a  consumer  protection  bill — a  bill 
designed  to  even  the  score  between  the 
little  guy  and  big  business;  a  bill  de- 
signed to  protect  the  hard-earned  bvA 


meager  dollars  of  the  American  worker. 
A  Senate  committee  spent  a  year  pro- 
ducing that  bill,  after  many  previous 
years  of  effort  to  arrive  at  a  fair  solution. 

There  was  no  great  rush  to  enact  that 
bill.  In  fact,  the  very  people  who  pre- 
vented that  bUl  from  ever  getting  to  a 
vote  are  the  ones  who  are  circumventing 
every  normal  procedure  to  rush  out  this 
"quickie"  bill  in  time  for  the  election. 
And  yet.  the  consumer  bill  had  vastly 
more  significance  and  far  greater  long- 
term  benefit  to  every  American. 

Look  at  another  example — gun  con- 
trol. In  1971,  10,000  murders  were  com- 
mitted with  firearms  and  guns  accounted 
for  21.000  deaths.  Prom  1961  to  1970,  604 
police  officers  were  killed  by  firearms. 
Yet  despite  10  years  of  hearing  after 
hearing,  study  after  study,  and  dozen 
after  dozen  of  witnesses,  the  same  peoi^e 
who  want  to  ram  this  busing  bill  through 
fought  Just  as  hard  to  kill  gun  control 
legislation  with  more  hearings,  more 
study,  and  more  delay. 

To  listen  to  the  rhetoric  In  this  Cham- 
ber you  would  think  that  school  buses 
are  more  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  than 
firearms. 

Take  another  case — pension  reform. 
Thirty  million  workers  in  this  country 
have  Invested  billions  of  dollars  in  pen- 
sion programs  to  protect  against  poverty 
in  their  later  years.  Over  $130  billion  are 
contained  in  pension  plans  in  this 
coimtry. 

Yet.  we  have  now  learned  that  for  mil- 
lions of  those  workers  the  dream  of  a 
retirement  pension  is  an  illusion — they 
will  never  receive  a  penny  of  those  pen- 
sions. The  Senate  Labor  Committee 
spent  2  years  on  a  massive  study  of  this 
problem  and  formulated  a  major  reform 
of  our  pension  systems,  yet,  we  cannot 
even  get  it  to  a  vote.  In  fact,  the  tortuous 
road  the  bill  had  to  follow  led  it  from 
one  committee  to  a  second  where  It  was 
stripped  of  its  substance  only  to  languish 
further  on  the  fioor. 

Or  take  health  insurance — what  is 
more  critical  to  the  well-being  of  every 
American  than  the  assurance  of  ade- 
quate and  affordable  medical  care.  Yet. 
we  stand  today  no  further  down  the  road 
toward  decent  health  coverage  than  we 
did  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion cared  one-tenth  as  much  for  health 
insurance  as  it  does  about  busing,  we 
could  have  given  every  American  the 
guarantee  of  adequate  health  care. 

Or  take  auto  insurance.  We  spent  $14 
billion  per  year  on  an  auto  insurance 
system  that  is  essentially  a  fraud  on  the 
pubic — returning  less  than  50  cents  of 
every  dollar  to  accident  victims.  But 
when  we  tried  to  reform  that  system, 
there  was  no  great  haste  to  do  so.  Even 
after  3  years  of  study  and  a  volume  re- 
port by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion demonstrating  beyond  any  doubt 
the  importance  of  passing  the  no-fault 
bill  this  year  the  Senate  voted  to  send  It 
back  to  the  committee.  And  that  was  a 
bill  which  had  spent  2  years  being  care- 
fully drafted  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

But  look  what  we  are  doing  now — on 
a  bill  that  probably  has  less  significance 
to  most  Americans  than  any  of  the  bills 
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I  have  Just  mentioned,  we  find  ourselves 
being  stampeded  to  provide  some  cam- 
paign fodder  for  playing  on  the  fears  of 
parents. 

Of  all  of  the  frauds  that  have  been  de- 
cried on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  this  bill 
is  the  biggest  consumer  fraud  in  our 
history. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  alu'ays  Intrigued 
to  hear  those  Senators  who  represent 
States  which  have  little  or  no  desegrega- 
tion hammering  for  the  immediate  de- 
segregation of  schools  in  States  that  in 
the  past  have  had  segregation.  I  am  al- 
ways Intrigued  by  those  Senators  who 
represent  States  that  have  no  busing  de- 
manding that  busing  continue  in  areas 
where  busing  exists  at  this  time. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  with  respect  to  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  fact  that  this  bill 
contravenes  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment.  I  woiild  like  for  any  Senator 
to  point  out  a  single  provision  in  the  bill 
before  us  that  is  inconsistent  with  any 
binding  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
on  desegregation,  that  is  Inconsistent 
witti  the  laws  of  Congress  already  en- 
acted on  the  subject  of  the  desegregation 
of  public  schools.  I  would  like  for  any 
Senator  to  point  out  a  single  provision 
of  this  bill  which  is  not  consistent  with 
traditional  principles  of  equity  which 
prescribe  limitations  on  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  powers  by  Federal  court 
judges. 

The  last  few  days  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  argximents  made  by  those 
Senators  who  oppose  this  bill.  The  first 
argument  made  was  that  It  did  not  go  to 
a  committee.  The  second,  that  It  was  un- 
constitutional, and  despite  the  claim  that 
it  is  unconstltutlomd  imder  present  law. 
that  it  goes  back  to  1954.  Others  made 
the  argument  that  cloture  should  not  be 
imposed. 

One  Senator  was  critical  of  the  fact 
that  the  biU  provides  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  only  $500  million  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  economically  deprived  schools 
and  school  children.  Of  course,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  bill  was  open 
to  amendment.  If  he  thought  that 
amount  was  too  small,  he  could  offer  an 
amendment;  but  no  such  amendment 
was  offered. 

Mr.  President,  the  discussion  of  this 
bill,  in  addition  to  continuing  national 
interest  in  this  most  Important  subject, 
pending  action  by  the  Congress,  has 
brought  to  a  close  an  era  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  I  think  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  there 
was  a  group  of  more  than  a  dozen  Sen- 
ators who  had  always  voted  for  cloture, 
on  the  theory  that  any  bill  coming  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  getting  to  the  cal- 
endar should  be  voted  on  by  the  mem- 
bership up  or  down.  I  heard  very  definite 
arguments  to  that  effect  here  on  the  fioor 
by  Senators  who  have  spoken  on  this 
subject.  There  were  some  20  Senators 
who  had  never  voted  to  apply  cloture. 

I  believe  that  situation  is  now  changed. 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  Senator 

who  has  now  not  at  one  time  or  another 

voted  to  apply  cloture.  The  Senator  from 
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Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  for  the  first 
time  in  30  years  of  service  in  the  Senate 
voted  for  cloture,  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  issue.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RuicoFP)  voted  against  cloture  for 
the  first  time. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  trend. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  on 
the  first  cloture  vote  on  this  issue,  voted 
for  cloture  for  the  first  time. 

I  believe  it  is  best  to  consider  measures 
on  their  merits  and  each  individual  bill 
on  its  merits.  Obviously,  If  there  is  a  bloc 
of  20  Senators  who  refuse  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture at  any  tme.  it  is  gokig  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  cut  off  debate.  So  issues 
should  be  decided'on  their  merits. 

Legislatlan  aimed  at  Alabama  and  the 
South  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  such  measure  that  there  is  nothing 
left  to  enact,  and  we  In  the  South  need 
affirmative  legislation;  and  this  is  af- 
firmative legislation. 

What  does  it  do?  Mr.  President,  far 
from  contravening  the  provisions  of 
amendment  No.  14,  it  acts  under  section 
5  of  amendment  14,  which  says  '"Rie 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  arUcle."  That  is  all  the  bill  doe*.  It 
provides  the  remedies  that  may  be  ap- 
plied by  Federal  courts  throughout  the 
land  in  implementing  desegregation  or- 
ders. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  shall  be 
a  imlform  policy  for  desegregation  of 
the  schools.  Even  if  this  bill  is  passed, 
there  is  still  going  to  be  some  segrega- 
tion of  schools  in  areas  outside  of  the 
South  that  are  protected  by  Federal  law, 
statutory,  and  judge-made.  Segregation 
is  going  to  continue  in  areas  outside  the 
South,  protected  by  Federal  law.  But 
when  the  Federal  court  does  take  under 
its  jurisdiction  the  matter  of  desegregat- 
ing a  public  school,  then  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  formula  that  must  be  applied, 
no  matter  where  that  Federal  Judge  Is. 

That  Is  all  the  bill  does.  It  provides  the 
order  of  remedy.  It  does  not  change  sub- 
stantive rights.  It  merely  provides  the 
remedies  that  may  be  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  implementing  Its  desegre- 
gation orders. 

This  bill  has  been  in  the  breast  of 
the  Senate,  or  a  comisanlon  bill.  S.  3395. 
reo(Hiunended  by  the  President,  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  on  March  22  of  this  year  and 
has  reposed  there.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will 
see  the  light  of  day  in  this  session,  cer- 
tainly. It  would  be  futile  to  do  so.  But 
if  H.R.  13915  had  gone  to  that  commit- 
tee, it  would  still  be  reposing  there. 

As  I  say,  the  bill  did  not  even  go  to 
the  committee  at  all.  It  would  have  been 
a  futile  thing  U  it  had  gone  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  by  not  going  to  the  commit- 
tee, it  merely  followed  a  practice  used  and 
recommended  In  1957  sind  1964  by  those 
who  now  criticize  the  fact  that  the  bill 
did  not  go  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  bill  merely  states 
the  present  law — and  In  some  places  that 
is  all  it  does — what  is  the  complaint? 
Why  not  pass  it  and  give  the  proponents 
of  the  meastire  what  they  want?  It  does 
not  do  anything,  some  Senators  say.  as 
the  record  will  show. 
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But  there  must  be  something  to  It. 
ITiere  must  be  something  that  they  fear. 
Maybe  they  do  not  want  the  same 
remedies  applied  by  Federal  courts 
throughout  the  Ismd.  Maybe  they  want  to 
continue  fostering  and  protecting  segre- 
gation in  their  areas.  Maybe  they  do  not 
want  segrefstion  of  public  schools  to  be 
a  national  policy.  Maybe  that  is  what 
they  fear  by  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

They  say  the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
Well,  if  It  is  uncoi^ltutional,  and  pat- 
ently so,  as  they  say.  Is  It  not  obvious 
that  there  would  be  no  great  objection 
to  the  bill?  It  would  be  stricken  down 
in  a  matter  of  we^cs.  The  last  enactment 
of  Congress,  on  June  23  of  this  year.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-318,  became  effective  on  that 
date  and  was  rendered  inoperative  by  Mr. 
Justice  Powell  in  the  Augusta,  Oa.,  case 
when  he  said  that  the  stay  provlcilon  on 
a  busing  order  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  did  not  apply  to  the 
facts  of  the  Augusta  case,  because  he 
said  that  that  was  seeking  to  break 
down  desegregation  and  not  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance. 

Obviously  it  could  not  be  to  Mit'"  s 
racial  balance,  Mr.  Presldoit.  bec^iuse 
Chief  Justice  Burger  had  pointed  out 
that  if  an  order  called  for  strict  racial 
balance,  the  order  would  have  to  be  re- 
versed. So  there  is  no  field  of  operation 
for  the  last  enactment  of  Congress  in  this 
regard. 

Therefore,  some  action  has  got  to  be 
taken  by  Congress  if  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  to  have  mass  forced  busing 
throughout  the  South. 

And.  Mr.  President.  It  is  coming  to 
other  areas.  I  dare  say.  and  I  serve  this 
word  of  warning  to  my  friesids  who  are 
seeking  to  defeat  this  bill,  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  Supreme  Coint  will 
rule  that  if  the  public  schools  of  Alabama 
and  the  South  must  be  desegregated  to 
give  each  child  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  the  northern  school  systems  must 
desegregate  in  order  to  give  each  north- 
em  child  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
For.  Mr.  President,  why  should  It  be  in 
the  South  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  not  to  desegregate,  and  not  be 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  continue  with  a  segregated  sys- 
tem in  areas  outside  the  South? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished opponentb  of  this  legislauon, 
there  is  more  of  a  field  of  operation  for 
this  bill  in  areas  outside  the  South  than 
in  the  South,  and  the  day  is  going  to  come 
when  those  who  are  now  fighting  this 
measure  will  wish  that  they  had  sup- 
ported it. 

Alabama  and  the  South,  Mr.  President, 
have  accepted  desegregation,  and  I  dare 
say  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
minority-race  children  in  Alabama  and 
the  South  go  to  schools  with  a  white 
majority,  whereas  in  many  areas  out- 
side the  South  It  Is  true  that  segregation 
is  on  the  Increase.  How  can  that  type  of 
system  continue,  and  how  can  Senators 
who  have  no  desegregation  in  their  States 
say  that  this  biU  seeks  to  deny  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  children?  This  bill 
would  guarantee  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  all  schoolchildren,  irrespective  of 
their  race,  their  color,  or  their  religion. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuKKiY  > .  Who  yield*  time? 

Mr.  JAVIT8  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  how  much  time  we  have  and  how 
much  time  the  other  side  has? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  4  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  8. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  use 
all  of  our  time  but  1  minute,  just  to  have 
a  reserve  U  we  should  need  it,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  then  use 
some  of  his  time. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  >Mr.  Haht)  . 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  cloture  vote,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
R«coEB  three  strong  expressions,  first  of 
the  American  Baptist  ConvenUon,  sec- 
ond of  the  American  FederaUon  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, and  third  of  Common  Cause, 
against  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RjKORO,  as  follows : 

Ambucam  Baptmt  CojJvxifnoN, 
Pennsylvania,  Pa..  September  1, 1972. 
Hon.  PHnjp  A.  Hakt, 
U  S.  Senate, 
Wastiin^cm.  DC. 

DKji*  S«i»*TO»  Ha«t;  It  is  CTor  undemand- 
ing that  In  the  ne&r  future  the  Senate  Is  to 
cx>nalder  the  measxire  recently  passed  by  the 
House  ol  aepresentatlvea  declaring  a  mora- 
tortuna  on  busing  as  a  possible  tool  In  provld- 
mg  quality  education  foi  all  American  chil- 
dren. As  General  Secretary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  I  wish  to  express  concern 
about  the  Senate  taking  action  on  this  Issue 
at  a  time  when  political  considerations  tend 
to  aeaum*  preponderance  in  major  decisions. 
We  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
following  section  from  the  resolution  on 
Quality  Bducatlon"  passed  by  the  delegates 
of  the  American  Baptist  Convention  In  an- 
nual aeaalon  at  Denver,  Colorado,  May  10- 
14.  1973,  by  a  vote  of  981  to  426  with  37 
abstentions. 

One  aspect  of  quaUty  education  Is  the 
shared  living  experience  of  pupils  of  various 
racial,  ethnic,  social,  and  economic  back- 
grounds. We  support,  therefore,  ellorta  to 
unplement  the  1B64  Supreme  Court  Decision 
,  Brown  vs.  Topeka  Board  of  Bduc«tlon) 
through  plans  which  may  Involve  the  redls- 
tnctlng,  regrouping,  and/or  bvislng  of  pupils. 
In  the  discussion  prior  to  the  vote  it  was 
obvious  that  thoee  favoring  the  resolution 
did  not  do  so  because  of  a  desire  to  promote 
biislng  but  rather  because  of  their  convic- 
tion that  all  American  children  deserve  the 
best  education  that  we  can  provide.  It  was 
felt  that  busing  was  not  the  real  Issue  at 
stake  as  indicated  by  the  foUowlng  facts 
among  others ; 

1 1 1  Approximately  43  %  of  all  American 
children  ax9  now  bused  to  school,  yet  there 
has  been  little  or  no  oppoeltlon  to  busing 
until  the  courts  decreed  that  it  should  be 
used  as  one  means  of  providing  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  children  regardleee  of  racial 
background  or  place  of  residence. 

(3)  According  to  a  study  made  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Transportation,  less  than  1  '% 
of  the  annual  Increase  in  busing  can  be 
attributed  to  desegregation. 

(3)  There  was  no  outcry  against  busing 
when  both  white  and  black  children  were 
being  trtmsported.  in  some  Instances  for  long 
dl8t*noes.  in  order  to  maintain  racially  seg- 
regated schools. 

(4)  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  aaoure 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
public  funds  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  private  or  parochial  schools  or  to 
racially  segregated  academies. 


In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  as  the  designated  leader  of  one 
of  the  major  Protestant  denominations,  urge 
you  to  refuse  to  support  any  leglsUtlon  that 
oould  be  used  to  erase  the  progress  we  have 
made  over  the  past  several  years  In  providing 
American  chUdren  the  kind  of  education 
which  wUl  equip  them  to  Uve  as  good  cltlaens 
In  a  pluralistic  society. 
Sincerely, 

BONOIT  C.  Campbxxo., 

General  Secretary. 


Amxucak    Pkdkration    or    Labos 
AND    CoNeaxaa    or    Industrial 
Orcakizations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Octot>er  6.  1972. 
Hon.  Philxf  a.  HAax, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SxKATOa  Ha«t:  The  AFL-C3IO  strong- 
ly urges  you  to  vote  agaliut  cloture  on  debate 
of  the  Equal  Edxication  Opportunities  Act  of 
1972.  To  curb  debate  at  the  very  outset  on 
this  highly  controversial  and — In  all  prob- 
abUlty — unconstitutional  legislation  woiild 
be  making  a  mockery  of  the  Senate's  reputa- 
tion as  "the  world's  most  deliberative  body." 
While  the  AFL-CIO  has  supported  all  ef- 
forta  to  liberalize  Rule  XXn,  the  very  8en- 
Ktors  who  now  seek  immediate  cloture,  have 
been,  the  bitterest  opponenu  of  any  rule 
change.  A  number  of  Senators,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  have  never  voted  against  cloture, 
but  the  AFL-CIO  has  long  maintained  that 
It  Is  no  violation  of  principle  to  use  the  pres- 
ent rules  of  the  Senate  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  America's  children. 

SSI.  13915,  as  enacted  by  the  House,  has 
been  sharply  crltlcUed  by  some  500  law  pro- 
fessors from  42  law  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Yet.  no  hearings  on  the  House- 
passed  measure  have  been  held  by  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee.  Although  the 
bill  passed  the  House  in  mid-August,  Its  Sen- 
ate supporters  blocked  referral  to  the  Sen- 
ate oommlttee  thereby  prohibiting  normal 
Senate  procedure. 

To  block  committee  consideration  of  this 
critical  legislation  and  then  immediately  to 
attempt  to  halt  any  floor  debate  Is  uncon- 
scionable. 

There  is  no  question  that  busing  is  a  high- 
ly volatUe  Issue,  but  the  House-passed  bUl 
strikes  at  the  very  core  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. The  bUl  would  permit  aU  desegregation 
oixlera — going  back  as  far  as  the  Supreme 
Court's  1964  Brown  decision — to  be  reopened 
for  new  litigation. 

The  Senate  must  not  allow  ItseK  to  be 
stampeded  into  accepting  legislation  that 
woxUd  curb  the  courts,  virtually  ban  busing 
as  a  tool  to  bring  about  constitutional  de- 
segregation, M»A  re-open  cases  long  resolved. 
An  AFU-CIO  President  George  Ueany  de- 
clared. March  32.  1972:  "The  rights  in  ques- 
tion are  thoee  of  Individual  school  children 
and  once  lost  for  any  school  yew  cannot  be 
recaptured." 

Sincerely, 

ANDBZW  J.  BlXMIIXEX. 

Director.  Department  of  Legislation. 


ent  emotional  atmosphere  over  "busing"  to 
pass  legislation  like  H.B.  13016  whose  con- 
stitutionality Is  seriously  questioned. 

We  oppose  passage  of  the  legislation  on 
procedural  grounds  as  well.  In  spite  of  the 
great  seriousness  of  the  legislation.  HJl. 
13015  was  maneuvered  directly  to  the  Senate 
floor  without  the  benefit  of  committee  de- 
liberation and  without  affording  Interested 
individuals  and  groups  an  opportunity  to 
testify  on  It.  Moreover.  It  Is  not  the  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  committee.  It  was 
radically  amended  on  the  House  floor  and 
thus  has  had  none  of  the  iisual  scrutiny  by 
the  committee  members. 

Common  Cause's  statement  In  opposition 
to  HJl.  13916  Is  enclosed  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  T.  Cokwat. 

Pre*idenf. 


October  12,  1972 
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COKMON  CaCTSS, 

WathingUm.  D.C,  October  3, 1972. 

Dkab  Sxnatok  ;  The  Equal  Bducatlonal  Op- 
portunities Act  of  19T2.  HJR.  13915,  wlU  be 
debated  by  the  Senate  shortly.  Common 
Cause  opposes  this  bill  as  vnrltten.  HJR.  18915 
would  t\im  back  the  dock  on  eighteen  years 
of  progrees  In  school  desegregaUon.  Deeegre- 
gatlon  plans  that  have  been  functioning  ef- 
fectively for  years  would  be  subject  to  change 
and  possibly  destroyed.  The  bill  is  totally  de- 
structive. It  provides  no  new  money  and 
does  nothing  to  assure  equal  educational  op- 
portunities. 

Normally,  such  lll-oonsldered  legislation 
would  not  OTily  have  little  chance  for  pas- 
sage. It  would  not  be  asrtously  debated  on 
tEe  Senate  floor  until  after  hearings  and 
study  by  the  appproprlate  committee.  The 
Senate  should  not  be  stampeded  by  the  pres- 


COMMON  CAtrSI  STAlXMkNT  IN  OPPOSTTION  TO 

HJt.  1S916 
six  months  ago.  B\irke  Marshall,  deputy 
dean  of  the  Yale  University  School  of  Law 
and  a  form*r  assistant  attorney  general,  testl- 
fled  on  CbOimon  Cause's  behalf  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  opposition  to 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  the 
practical  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  deny 
the  courts  the  right  to  rectify  deUberate,  gov- 
ernment-enforced school  segregation.  In  his 
testimony,  Dean  Marshall  said  this  about 
the  Issue  of  busing : 

"There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  federal  Ju- 
diciary has  suddenly.  In  recent  years,  be- 
come peopled  with  wild  men,  arbitrarily  or- 
dering Indiscriminate  and  massive  busing  of 
children.  This  is  an  Issue  grown  out  of  po- 
litical rhetoric:  out  of  inflamed  fear  of  steps 
that  have  not  been  taken  and  never  will,  ss 
far  as  the  cases  now  on  the  books  are  con- 
cerned; out  of  Imagined  rather  than  real 
threats  to  family  life  and  family  ties  to 
cammunltles.  This  Is  therefore  the  worst  pos- 
sible of  atmospheres  In  which  serious  men 
should  swiously  consider  changing  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Now,  out  of  such  Inflammatory  rhetoric, 
has  come  HJl.  13916 — the  mislabeled  Equal 
Educational  Opportxinltles  Act  of  1972.  a  bill 
which  contains  a  formula  not  for  egual  edu- 
cational opportunity  but  for  resegregatlon. 
Even  before  House  floor  amendments  in- 
creased the  inequities  In  the  blU.  It  was  de- 
scribed by  a  minority  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  as  "a  frontal  attack  on 
the  14th  Amendment  and  an  unwarranted 
and  frightening  intrtialon"  by  the  legislative 
branch  into  the  Judicial  branch. 

HJl.  13916  pays  lip  service  to  the  need  to 
eliminate  dual  school  systems — but  what  It 
really  does  Is  constrain  the  courts  from  or- 
dering what  Is  In  many  cases  the  only  feasi- 
ble and  available  method  by  which  such  dual 
systems  may  be  dismantled.  It  allows  only 
busing  to  the  'cloaeet"  or  "next  closest 
school".  Even  if  busing  beyond  such  schools 
were  essential  to  eliminate  denials  of  equal 
educatloncU  opportunity,  the  courts  would  be 
unable  to  order  It.  And  since  other  effective 
remedies — magnet  schools,  pairing  and  the 
IUbs — of  necessity  involve  some  degree  of 
transportation,  their  use  would  also  be  pre- 
cluded by  the  bill. 

The  House-passed  legislation  would  also 
allow  a  reopening  of  aU  court  orders  and  de- 
segregation plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  He«ath.  Education  and  Welfare,  un- 
settling innumerable  communities  where  the 
issue  has  already  been  thrashed  out  and  de- 
cided. As  many  as  154  desegregation  decisions 
In  19  states,  according  to  HEW.  coxold  b« 
challenged  anew. 

If  this  legislation  were  enacted  and  held 
to  be  oonstltutlonal,  it  would  result  in  noth- 
ing short  of  a  return  of  "separate  but  equal" 
schools  In  many  parts  of  the  nation.  However, 
we  are  confident  that  HJl.  13916  U  uncon- 
stitutional; the  Congress,  In  our  view,  cannot 
lawfully  forbid  the  courts  to  enforce  the  Con- 


stitution. Should  the  bill,  nevertheless,  be 
enacted,  It  would  precipitate  a  damaging  col- 
lision between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  other,  a  collision  that  would 
further  divide  our  nation. 

The  answer  to  this  dlfflcult  problem  Is  not 
to  attack  the  courts  and  Infringe  on  their 
responsibilities,  but  to  guide  and  fund  school 
districts  In  undertaking  genuine  long-range 
efforts  of  educational  reform.  HJl.  13016  win 
not  do  this.  Its  passage  would  serve  Instead 
to  exacerbate  racial  tensions  and  sabotage 
much  progress  already  made  In  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country;  It  would  cause 
a  confrontation  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, bring  on  a  fresh  wave  of  litigation, 
and  give  the  apostles  of  "massive  resistance" 
another  chance. 

Above  all.  It  would  be  a  sign  to  all  black 
Americans  that  their  government  was  no 
longer  willing  to  enforce  the  Oonstttutlon 
when  public  hysteria  opposed  It. 

We  ask  each  member  of  the  Senate  to 
search  his  conscience  and  consider  the  fuU 
meaning  of  civil  rights  before  he  votes  on 
HJl.  13916. 

Mr.  HART.  Finally,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  many  organizations  across  the  coun- 
try which  have  taken  responsible  and  I 
am  sure  in  many  cases  difficult  posi- 
tions in  opposition  to  this  bill.  They  are 
to  be  complimented,  and  I  think  their 
influence  has  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  smi 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  HH. 
13915.  the  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1972. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation  af* 
fOTds  Congress  the  best  opportunity  it 
has  ever  had  to  remedy  the  evil  of  fed- 
erally coerced  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  racial  integration.  This  legisla- 
tion has  passed  the  House;  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  stated  his  support  for  it.  All 
that  remains  to  be  doae  is  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  work  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
this  body  and  approve  this  legislation. 
HJl.  13915  clearly  has  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  should  approve  this  legislation 
and  send  it  to  the  President  for  his  sig- . 
nature. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  into  law  will  necessarily  solve 
all  of  the  problems  connected  with  fed- 
erally coerced  busing  to  achieve  racial 
integration.  It  is  possible  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
will  again  faU  or  refuse  to  get  the  mes- 
sage. Based  on  their  post  behavior,  it  is 
cMiceivable  that  they  wiU  dream  up  an- 
other ingenious  method  of  evading  the 
clear  meaning  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
such  as  happened  when  they  circum- 
vented the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  prohibiting  Federal  coerced 
racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

These  efforts  to  evade  the  language  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4  gave  rise  to 
the  fallacious  de  jure-de  facto  dlstlnc- 
tlwj  invented  by  the  Federal  courts  and 
Federal  bureaucrats  to  enforce  racial 
balance  in  the  schools.  If  this  legislation 
is  circumvented  by  the  courts  or  the  bu- 
reaucrats, then,  in  my  judgment,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  Frankly,  I  favor  the 
constitutional  amendment  approach. 

However.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
good  can  come  from  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port It. 


In  the  first  place.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  branch  of  Oovemment 
primarily  empowered  with  expressing  na- 
tional policy  on  domestic  matters  is  the 
Congress.  Too  frequently  in  the  recent 
past,  the  Federal  courts  have  Invaded  the 
province  of  Congress  in  tills  regard,  and 
have  decided  cases  on  the  basis  of  the 
courts'  notions  of  sound  public  policy. 
This  invasion  of  the  power  of  Congress 
has  been  especially  flagrant  in  this  area 
of  school  integration. 

If  Cwigress  enacts  this  bill  Into  law, 
it  will  be  a  clear  and  ringing  statement 
to  the  Federal  courts,  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats, and  most  of  all.  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  the  people  of  America, 
speaking  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, are  determined  to  put  a  per- 
manent stop  to  this  Irrational  and  in- 
sane busing  of  schoolchildren  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  integration. 

Second.  If  the  courts  and  the  bureau- 
crats listen  for  once,  they  may  interpret 
this  law  in  the  fashion  intended  by  Con- 
gress, and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  bill  is  section  406,  the  so-called 
reopener  provision.  This  would  allow 
any  scluml  district  currently  under  court 
order  to  Integrate  the  schools  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reopen  the  proceedings  and 
have  the  order  modified  to  conform  to 
the  new  law. 

This  section  must  be  retained  in  the 
Ull.  It  is  only  fair  and  equitable  that 
school  districts  which  have  already  been 
subjected  to  harsh  and  unrealistic  bus- 
ing orders  should  have  the  right  to  en- 
joy the  protection  of  the  new  law  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  the 
school  districts  who  have  not  yet  been 
sued.  I  think  it  is  important,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  establish  a  clear  expression 
of  the  legislative  intent  of  Congress.  I 
would  Uke  to  briefly  quote  from  the  sep- 
arate views  of  Congressmen  O'Hara. 
EscH.  and  Wilham  D.  Forb  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  legislation.  These  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House,  all  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  state  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  as  follows : 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to 
apply  the  Uw  uniformly;  to  keep  the  courU 
from  writing  the  laws  of  the  land  In  differ- 
ent forms  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 
This  legislation  Is  certainly  a  move  in  that 
direction. 

The  raUonale  of  the  "rec^jener  provi- 
sion" Is  cogently  and  briefly  stated  by 
Congressman  Ruth,  of  North  Carolina 
in  his  individual  views  in  the  House  Re- 
port. He  stated  three  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  the  "reopener  provision": 

First  of  all.  the  theory  behind  the  legisla- 
tion Is  to  uniformly  apply  ths  law. 

Second.  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  sponsors 
to  remove  the  confusion  and  injustice  sur- 
rounding the  schools  In  all  areas  of  ths  na- 
tion. 

Third,  the  educational  agency  operating 
under  court  orders  or  desegregation  plans 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1984  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  Intended  to  end  segregation 
of  students  on  the  basis  c^  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  should  be  allowed  to  apply 
to  have  the  order  or  plan  reopened  and  modi- 


fied to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 

Act. 

I  beUeve  it  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  this  section  406,  which  provides 
equality  and  fairness  to  all  the  children 
and  schocrf  districts  of  the  United  States. 
be  retained  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  will  seize 
this  opportunity  which  is  b^ng  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  will  render  a  great  serv- 
ice to  ths  parents,  children,  and  teach- 
ers of  America,  as  well  as  reaffirming 
the  values  of  representative  government. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  are 
completely  opposed  to  this  asinine  and 
senseless  busing  to  achieve  racial  inte- 
gration. We  do  not  have  to  read  the 
public  opinion  polls  to  know  that  this  is 
true.  Any  one  of  us  who  reads  the  great 
volume  of  mall  received  from  across  the 
Nation  is  aware  that  the  great  bulk  of 
American  people  feel  that  forced  busing 
is  a  vicious  monstrosity. 

I  say,  let  us  slay  the  monster  by  what- 
ever means  necessary.  Let  us  now  try  to 
do  it  by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  13915. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  would  like  to  further  express 
my  serious  concern  about  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  18915.  the  Equal  Educational 
Owjortunitlee  Act  of  1972. 

Last  Friday  when  this  bill  became  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate,  there 
were  some  Senators  who  refwred  to  this 
bill  in  such  a  way  that  may  lead  ob- 
servers to  t>elieve  that  the  appropriate 
Senate  committees  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  details  of  that  bill. 

During  Prid«ys  debate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  referred 
to  title  I  of  HJL  13915.  and  stated  'as 
reported  by  the  committee." 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that- 
no  committee  of  the  Senate  has  ever  re- 
ported this  measure  to  the  floor  of  the- 
Senate,  or  reviewed  it. 

The  Senate  has  never  held  a  day's 
hearings  en  this  measure.  HJl.  13915  has 
never  been  the  subject  of  a  single  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  in  the  Senate. 
And  no  committee  of  this  Senate  has 
ever  tsJoen  a  vote  on  this  measure. 

H.R.  13915  comes  to  the  Sensite  after 
a  highly  questionable  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  original  authors 
of  the  Presidents  antlbusing  legislation 
in  the  House  felt  compelled,  after  seelnr 
the  uUima4e  result  of  their  actions  on 
the  House  floor,  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Congressman  Qua.  Congressman  Er- 
LKNBOKM,  and  Congressman  McCutloch, 
three  men  who  have  been  intricately  in- 
volved in  the  administration's  entire 
strategy,  found  this  measure  so  repul- 
sive to  their  sense  of  what  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  thai  they  were 
forced  to  vote  against  the  bill  on  final 
p>assage. 

And  so  I  would  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
consider  their  actions  very  carefully. 
Each  Senator  must  be  folly  aware  that 
H.R.  13915  contains  grave  constitutional 
and  educational  dangers.  It  is  a  measure 
that  was  opposed  by  its  own  c^ef  spon- 
sors In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  when  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate, 
it  was  not  at  aU  handled  In  a  way  that 
would  allow  Senators  to  seriously  ex- 
amine its  effects. 

I  find  that  to  be  extraordinary  and  un- 
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nice  the  traditional  proceduces  of  this 
body.  There  Is  no  need  for  UB  to  feel 
compelled  in  any  way  to  act  afBmatlvely 
on  legislation  of  this  nature  in  the  heat 
of  an  election  campaign  and  at  a  time 
when  precipitous  action  can  only  produce 
harmful  results. 

I  say  harmful  results  because  I  believe 
;t  is  apparent  that  this  legislation  merely 
creates  a  cllaate  that  will  produce  un- 
rest and  a^tatlon  across  the  land. 
Academic  programs  in  thousands  of 
school  districts  would  be  completely  dis- 
rupted If  this  bUl  became  effective  at 
this  time.  Per,  there  could  be  no  change 
in  the  enroilment  patterns  of  those 
schools  until  next  September.  The  result 
13  that  without  carefully  evaluating  the 
effects  of  this  legislation  we  would  be 
passing  a  bUl  whose  impact  would  merely 
be  to  thrust  a  red  hot  coal  into  the  heart 
of  the  Nation's  school  system. 

No  one,  not  any  of  the  Senators  who 
support  this  bill,  can  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  charge  It  with 
bottling  up  legislation  of  this  nature. 

For  It  has  never  oeen  claimed,  nor  can 
It  be  claimed,  that  the  committee  ever 
has  attempted  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  acting — after  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  Inquiry  and  Judgment — <m 
legislation   regarding   desegregaticai. 

Yet,  because  of  the  acticai  taken  by 
the  proponents  of  this  measure,  it  was 
not  referred  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  when  It  was  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rather,  It  remains  at  the  desk,  and 
thereby  circumvented  the  committee's 
full  consideration  of  this  measure. 

If  there  la  ever  to  be  S«aate  action  on 
this  bill.  I  insist  that  such  action  take 
place  only  after  the  proper  legislative 
review  has  been  conducted.  Until  that 
time,  this  measure  deserves  no  further 
consideration  by  this  body  Indeed,  the 
deeper  one  probes  the  handling  of  this 
issue,  the  more  convincing  is  the  case 
£tgainst  premature  Senate  action. 

Eniring  the  debate  on  Friday  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaboma  in  a 
concluding  paragraph  said: 

All  it  doea  la  to  pwscrll)*  k  limit  to  th» 
power  of  a  fedacaJ  Ivwlge  or  b  federal  bureau- 
crat to  apply  ttie  rvmedy  of  (witertng  of  trans- 
portation of  students  in  any  deeegregatlon 
proceas. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  difBcult  to  con- 
sider that  to  be  all  this  bill  does. 

This  bill  obviously  doea  far  more  in 
attempting  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
some  1,500  school  districts,  to  undo 
everything  that  has  been  accomplished 
since  1954.  The  reopener  provision  not 
only  resurrects  the  sins  <rf  the  past  but  it 
also  orders  the  Justice  E>epartment  to 
D€  the  forceful  advocate  of  those  who 
would  overturn  the  very  neX  progress 
.Tiade  by  thouBaods  of  respected  school 
officials  to  achieve  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

But  even  if  it  were  only  as  the  Senator 
stated.  I  wonder  truly  whether  we  can 
view  sach  an  action  without  fear.  For 
what  the  Senator  is  really  saying  Is  that 
the  bill  says — forget  about  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education.  Forget 
about  Alexander  against  Holmes,  forget 
about  every  Supreme  Court  decision  from 
1954  to  the  present. 


Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson,  wrote  for  the 
Boston  University  Law  Review  In  1986: 
Consider,  for  example,  the  Impact  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Broum.  v.  Bomrd  of  Education  .  .  . 
It  followed  from  that  day  forward  that  any 
requli*ment  for  the  attendance  of  a  Negro 
child  In  a  segregated  school  amounted  to 
a  deprivation  of  that  chUd's  conatUutlonal 
rights.  And  that  has  been  true  for  every 
Negro  chUd  forced  to  attend  any  segregated 
school  on  any  given  day  from  1964  to  the 
present. 

I  believe  Secretary  Richardson  was 
correct  in  what  he  said  then. 

This  bill  would  say  that  busing  may 
not  be  used  to  achieve  desegregation. 
And  that  provision  is  contrary  to  the 
Court's  finding  in  the  Swann  case  when 
the  Court  found  that  busing  can  be  a  tool 
for  seeking  to  achieve  desegregation. 

What  this  bill  would  do  is  to  override 
the  Court's  finding  in  Brown,  that  deseg- 
regation must  take  place.  And  though 
the  Court  held  that  desegregation  must 
take  place  now,  H.R.  13915  proclaims  that 
If  busing  is  required  to  achieve  that  goal 
then  the  pursuit  of  a  quality  education 
must  be  foreclosed. 

With  this  bill,  the  Congress  would  tie 
the  Federal  court's  hands  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  not  employ  the  remedy  It 
felt  necessary  to  achieve  the  right.  As 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  has  stated : 

The  remedy  merges  Into  the  right.  Any 
suspension  of  the  remedy  Is  a  suspension  of 
the  right  Itself. 

I  would  like  to  read  Into  the  Record 
a  short  portion  of  the  Justice's  article 
which  speaks  to  this  point  because  I  be- 
lieve it  clearly  demonstrates  the  inabil- 
ity of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to 
suspend  the  remedy  in  this  Instance. 

I  believe  the  article  clearly  imderllnes 
the  cMiatitutional  questions  raised  by 
this  legislation  amd  the  questions  which 
prompted  some  500  law  school  professors 
from  across  the  country  to  question  this 
legislation  and  to  conclude  that  passage 
of  this  bill  will : 

Place  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
In  conflict; 

Impair  the  Supreme  Court's  role  as  final 
arbiter  of  constitutional  matters; 

Bamove  a  remedy  for  the  vindication  of 
constitutional  rights  for  minority  students, 
even  when  that  remedy  Is  constitutionally 
required;  and 

Open  to  relitigation  nearly  two  decades  of 
Judicial  desegregation  decisions,  many  of 
which  involve  no  bxislng  whatsoever;  thus 
leading  to  dlvlslveness  and  confusion  In 
many  communities  already  satisfactorily  op- 
erating under  school  deeegregatlon  plans. 

This  is  the  kind  of  bill  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today  and  these  statements  by 
eminent  legal  authorities  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  this  body. 

Incendiary  concerns  about  busing  have 
unfortunately  been  debated  in  a  climate 
of  tension  that  has  diverted  public  at- 
tention from  the  real  problems  of  busing 
schoolchildren. 

Members  of  all  minority  groups — not 
just  blacks,  but  Chlcanos,  Indians,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  and  many  others,  are  well  aware 
that  laws  which  restrict  or  limit  the  re- 
sources available  to  provide  for  adequate 
education  of  their  children  are  direct  at- 
tacks on  their  ability  to  achieve  the  same 
benefits  and  standards  of  living  already 


enjoyed  by  those  who  are  not  disadvan- 
taged. Any  action  that  we  take  in  this 
Senate  which  shuts  off  resources  for  de- 
livering the  benefits  of  a  decent  educa- 
tion to  any  American  child  is  unf  sur.  To 
enact  legislation  that  prohibits  busing 
is  clearly  a  slap  in  the  face  of  deprived 
citizens.  Such  legislation  effectively  re- 
moves any  Initiative  by  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  or  the  courts  to  seek,  an  end  to 
the  inequalities  based  on  bigotry  and  dis- 
crimination in  public  schools.  That  is 
why  I  have  consistently  rejected  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  oppose  busing. 

When  I  discussed  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
13915  on  the  Senate  floor  last  Monday, 
I  touched  on  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
flrmly  oppose  the  antlbuslng  measure 
currently  under  consideration  by  this 
Senate.  Chief  among  the  reasons  that  I 
oppose  this  bill  is  the  way  It  has  been 
fraudulently  claimed  to  respond  to  the 
demand  for  educational  adequacy  on  the 
one  hand,  but  on  the  ottier  hand  it  com- 
pletely fails  to  even  begin  to  address  the 
problems  of  education  or  desegregation. 

Let  me  begin  to  enumerate  further  why 
I  find  this  measure  unacceptable,  by  re- 
citing a  phrase  from  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution : 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  are  cltlaens  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside  ...  No  State 
shall  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

It  is  clear  from  those  words  that  the 
courts  since  1954,  have  been  carrying  out 
their  duty  to  protect  this  most  funda- 
mental tenet  of  our  Constitution. 

Reasonable  men  can  surely  agree  that 
in  a  society  that  values  education  as 
highly  as  we  do.  ail  citizens  must  be  able 
to  pursue  the  benefits  of  that  right,  un- 
encumbered by  the  inane  restrictions  of 
segregation.  Unconstitutional  school  seg- 
regation, according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
14th  amendment,  requires  effective  relief. 
And  indeed,  since  we  know  that  the 
phrase  "all  deliberate  «>eed"  points  to 
interminable  delay — effective  relief 
means  immediate  relief.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore,  until  a  new  mode  of  transpor- 
tation is  developed  to  deliver  students  to 
their  schools,  limited  busing  probably 
win  continue  to  serve  as  an  Indispensable 
element  of  su(di  relief. 

Soiators  are  implored  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  record  made  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  that  body  fashioned  the  flagrant 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

First,  the  House  rejected  an  amend- 
ment specifying  that  the  bill  comply  with 
the  I4th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Then  it  rejected  an  amendment 
which  would  have  excluded  any  provision 
of  the  act  which  does  not  comply  with 
the  14th  amendment. 

In  the  end — and  this  deserves  special 
notice — the  House  voted  on  an  ameiKl- 
ment  th&t  said 

Nothing  in  this  act  is  intended  to  be  in- 
conslBtMvt  with,  or  violative  of  any  provision 
of  the  ConstltuaoQ. 

You  may  not  believe  this,  but  197 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  took  an  oath  of  office  in  which 
they  swore  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — actually  voted  to  de- 
feat an  amendment  which  states  that 
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nothing  in  the  act  is  intended  to  violate 
the  Constitution. 

Presumably,  therefore,  those  Members 
are  not  at  sJl  interested  in  protecting 
constitutional  guarantees  for  the  con- 
stituents. 

This  bin  places  seriously  restrictive 
limits  on  the  courts. 

H.R.  13915  could  not  be  better  cal- 
culated to  imdermine  the  authority  of 
our  courts.  It  tells  the  courts  they  can- 
not carry  out  their  constitutional  duty 
to  reme^  violations  of  the  Constitution. 

By  placing  limits  on  the  remedies  the 
courts  may  invoke,  this  bill  is  not  only  a 
major  threat  to  the  delicate  balance  of 
powers  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
among  our  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment; it  Is  also  a  clearcut  example  of 
congresslohEil  opposition  to  law-and- 
order,  for  it  tells  the  American  people 
that  if  they  really  want  to  break  the  law, 
if  they  really  want  to  ignore  the  14th 
amendment  badly  enough,  well,  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  And  Congress  will  even  help 
you. 

Last  April,  when  another  antibusing 
bill  was  imder  consideration  by  the 
House.  Congressman  McCulloch  told 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  while 
Congress  has  In  the  past  enacted  legis- 
lation limiting  the  remedies  the  Federal 
courts  might  give  in  particular  cases,  in 
all  prior  Instances  of  limiting  legislation. 
Congress  has  made  certain  that  other 
effective  remedies  were  available.  H.II. 
13915,  of  course,  does  no  such  thing.  It 
limits,  or  totally  eliminates,  what  is  in 
many  places  the  one  and  only  remedy  to 
a  finding  that  a  school  system  is  operat- 
ing in  violation  of  the  law. 

Of  course,  It  Is  clear  that  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  regulate  the  juris- 
dictional growth  of  the  Federal  courts, 
but  the  Congress  cannot  use  the  courts 
to  accomplish  unconstitutional  ends. 

I  fear  that  enactment  of  HJl.  13015 
would  precipitate  a  constitutional  crisis 
In  this  country. 

It  would  overthrow  the  14th  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  equal  protection  for 
all  citizens,  it  would  seek  to  place  limits 
on  the  remedies  courts  may  provide;  It 
would  distort  the  balance  of  powers 
among  the  three  coequal  branches  of 
Giovemment;  it  Is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  constitutional  requirements  deter- 
mined by  the  past  18  years  of  rulings 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  including  last 
year's  finding  by  the  so-called  Nixon 
Court  that  "desegregation  plans  cannot 
be  limited  to  the  walk-in  school";  it 
would  leave  citizens  without  adequate 
remedy  at  law  to  secure  their  right  to  an 
equal  education;  it  would  overthrow  the 
principle  that  the  Federal  Government, 
like  the  States,  cannot  frustrate  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment: and  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings  that  Congress, 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment, 
has  no  power  to  restrict  or  dilute  that 
amendment's  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection. 

We  can  study  this  bill  from  front  to 
back  and  find  littie  in  It  that  will  equal- 
ize educational  opportunities  In  America. 
On  the  contrary,  this  bill  perpetuates 
existing  educational  Inequalities. 

The  real  purpose  of  H.R.  13915  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  alleged  goal  of 


meeting  an  educational  need.  The  bill's 
real  purpose  is  to  deceive  the  American 
people  Into  thinking  that  their  elected 
representatives  are  doing  something 
about  our  Nation's  critical  educational 
deficiencies  when  in  fact  they  are  only 
using  busing  as  a  smokescreen  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  avoid  facing  the  many 
real  needs  of  education. 

BITBZirO   AND   SAISTT 

•Interestingly,  the  critics  of  busing  fbid 
It  usdul  to  cite  the  risks  to  health  and 
safety  that  are  imposed  upon  youngsters 
who  are  "forced"  to  ride  buses  to  school. 
There  are  approximately  46  million 
youngsters  In  the  Nation's  public  schools. 
About  20  million  or  43  percent  of  these 
students  use  buses  to  get  to  school.  Of 
those  20  million,  less  than  1  million  ride 
them  for  purposes  of  desegregation.  And 
two-thirds  of  those  would  still  ride  buses, 
according  to  HEW.  even  if  efforts  to  de- 
segregate were  halted. 

Thus,  if  all  busing  for  desegregation 
were  stopped  today.  97  percent  of  all 
students  who  ride  buses  would  still  be 
riding  them  tomorrow.  Are  the  busing 
critics  making  an  outcry  about  those 
yoimgsters?  Or  are  the  critics  basically 
concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  1  mil- 
Uon  children  who  are  bused  for  deseg- 
regation? 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports 
that  school  busing  Is  the  safest  form  of 
transportation  In  America,  and  that  in-^ 
eludes  walking  to  school. 

In  f swt.  the  accident  rate  for  boys  who 
walk  to  school  is  three  times  higher  than 
for  boys  who  ride  buses  to  school,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  for  girls  who 
walk.  One  reason  buses  came  to  be  used, 
indeed,  was  safety:  As  urban  areas  be- 
came more  congested  and  traffic  more 
reckless,  it  became  safer  for  children  to 
ride  buses  than  to  try  to  cross  dangerous 
streets. 

If  the  safety  Issue  were  anything  more 
than  another  part  of  the  smokescreen, 
those  who  are  so  concerned  about  safety 
might  better  be  spending  their  time  pjass- 
ing  antlfootball  legislation  rather  than 
antibusing  bills.  For,  while  the  accident 
rate  for  boys  riding  a  bus  to  school  Is 
.03  per  100.000  student  days,  the  football 
fatality  rate — not  just  the  accident  rate, 
but  the  fatality  rate — from  football  acci- 
dents has  averaged  19.1  deaths  per  year, 
or  1.41  per  100.000  who  play  the  game. 
That  is  roughly  47  times  as  high  as  the 
injury  rate  on  schoolbuses. 

But,  of  course,  no  one  Is  going  to  try 
to  ban  football,  and  no  one  who  wants 
to  ban  busing  really  means  it  when  he 
says  it  is  a  safety  risk. 

This  bill  also  says : 

The  risks  and  harms  created  by  excessive 
transportation  are  particularly  great  for  chU- 
dren  enrolled  In  the  first  six  grades. 

The  bill  fails,  of  course,  to  define  "ex- 
cessive." Perhaps  this  is  because  of  find- 
ings like  the  survey  of  10  segregated  pri- 
vate schools  which  found  that  62  percent 
of  the  pupils  got  there  by  bus,  with  an 
average  one-way  ride  of  17.7  miles.  By 
contrast,  public  schools  In  the  same  eight 
States  where  these  schools  are  located, 
bused  less  than  half  their  students,  and 
at  an  average  ride  of  only  10.1  miles. 

In  other  words,  the  segregated  schools 
bused  more  pupils,  and  they  bused  them 


an  average  of  7  miles  longer,  one  way. 
P^-haps  that  is  why  the  bill  ducks  away 
from  defining  "excessive." 

The  bill  also  falls  to  support  its  as- 
sertion that  busing  is  harmful  for  young- 
sters. There  is  simply  no  such  e\1dence. 
Besides  the  fact  that  the  accident  rate 
for  children  walking  to  school  is  two  to 
three  times  higher  than  for  thou  who 
ride  buses,  there  is  no  evidence  that  bus- 
ing harms  children's  psyches  or  learning 
abUity. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  scientific 
study  ever  made  of  this  subject.  I>r 
Robert  Coles,  the  world-i«nowned  child 
psychiatrist,  actually  rode  buses  back 
and  forth  every  day  for  considerably 
more  than  1  year,  to  study  the  affect  on 
the  children. 

This  is  Dr.  Coles'  conclusion: 

I  never  saw  children  get  sick  because  they 
were  being  bused:  I  never  saw  children  be- 
come emoilonaUy  disturbed  because  they 
were  bused;  I  never  saw  children's  achool- 
work  suffer  because  they  were  bused.  Physi- 
cally, psychologically,  educationally,  the  ex- 
perience of  busing  waa.  m  fact,  neutral. 

BLACK   AMEBICANB  DEMANT]   AN  KND  TO  TT7KM01L 

ovHt  Busnra 

America  has  been  through  enough 
agony  on  the  issue  of  race.  We  have  been 
torn  apart,  our  progress  stymied,  £uid  the 
promise  of  our  democracy  distorted  by 
the  issue  of  race.  The  last  18  years  have 
seen  progress — slow  but  painful — away 
from  those  ugly  myths  that  have  brought 
us  nothing  but  pain.  This  is  no  time, 
with  the  [>ossibilIty  of  brighter  days 
ahead,  to  start  enacting  legialation  which 
will  reopen  bitter  wounds,  will  tell  our 
minority  citizens  "we  lied  to  you.  We 
don't  want  to  give  you  a  fair  chance  after 
all." 

Black  Americans  are  fully  aware  of  the 
hard  reality  that  whites  are  not  going  to 
pay  for  things  that  do  not  bring  direct 
benefit  to  themselves  or  to  their  children. 
They  never  have  and  they  never  will. 
Therefore  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  law 
and  morality  that  requires  us  to  oppose 
segregated  schools,  it  is,  for  blacks,  a 
matter  of  self-defense. 

That  fact  was  demonstrated  vividly  by 
a  black  parent  from  North  Carolina  who 
wrote  a  Washington  newspaper.  She 
foimd  It  marvelous  how  quickly  funds 
could  be  found  for  schools  that  were  all- 
black,  once  those  schools  begin  to  include 
white  children: 

within  1  month,  the  parents  of  the  white 
children  who  were  being  bused  managed  to 
get  the  black  school  painted,  repairs  made, 
new  electric  typewriters  and  sewing  machines. 
and  the  shelves  filled  with  books.  Busing  for 
1  y»ar  will  upgrade  all  our  schools  quicker 
than  anything  the  Preeldent  or  the  Congress 
can  do. 

Some  blacks  may  indeed  oppose  bus- 
ing, but  their  number  is  sui^ly  small  In 
comparison  with  those  blacks  who  have 
been  willing  to  make  such  tremendous 
sacrifices  to  get  their  children  into  deseg- 
regated schools.  And  It  has  of  course  been 
the  blacks  who  until  now  have  had  to 
make  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  sacri- 
fices in  this  endeavor.  Often  made  to  feel 
like  outsiders,  cut  off  from  extracurricu- 
lar activities,  insulted,  and  unable  to  af- 
ford clothes  and  other  extras  so  impor- 
tant among  peer  groups,  these  young- 
sters have  hung  on — knowing  that  a  bet- 
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ter  ecnool  mesuit  at  least  a  chanc©— tf 
not  a  guarantee — for  a  better  life  than 
their  parents  knew. 

Some  black  people  have  grown  cynical 
over  the  Idea  that  whites  will  ever  truly 
open  the  doors  to  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  promise  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  And  they  have  decided  they  would 
rather  try  to  go  It  alone.  They  seek  what 
is  called  "community  control"  of  their 
schools. 

This  may  sound  like  a  desirable  Idea, 
and  It  is  desirable— «8  an  Idea.  But  in 
reality,  what  has  always  happened, 
whenever  white*  manage  to  segregate 
minorities,  or  minorities  managed  to 
segregate  themselves,  is  that  "commu- 
nity control"  turps  out  to  mean  control 
over  communities^ with  no  money.  Thus, 
black  parents  kndw  well  that  it  makes 
more  sense  to  remain  "plugged  In"  to  the 
flow  of  the  miajority  population,  than  to 
seek  Isolation  from  the  source  of  funds 
and  provisions  that  can  assure  the  de- 
livery of  educatloneU  adequacy. 

BDUCATTOKAI.    ADVANTACIS    OF    SCHOOL 
DBSECmXCATXON 

Probably,  no  other  facet  of  the  busing 
issue  receives  as  much  attention  as  the 
question  of  what  good  comes  from  de- 
segregating our  public  schools 

There  has  never  been  a  definitive  study 
on  just  how  much  better  or  worse  stu- 
dents perform  under  varied  conditions. 
Part  of  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  universally  agreed  upon  standard 
for  measuring  just  what  "learning"  is. 

In  too  many  instances,  when  it  is 
claimed  that  black  students  do  no  better 
after  moving  to  integrated  schools,  all 
that  is  really  being  proved  is  that  yoimg- 
sters  from  ghetto  backgrounds  do  not 
fare  too  well  when  they  take  standard- 
ized educational  mestsurement  tests  de- 
signed for  children  from  white,  middle- 
class  backgrounds. 

But  overall,  the  weight  of  most  at- 
tempts to  measure  the  rate  of  learning 
indicates  that  black  students  do  slightly 
better  when  moved  to  an  integrated 
school,  while  whites  do  about  the  same. 
This  is  not  to  contend — as  is  charged 
by  some  antibusing  sponsors — that  any- 
one is  claiming  that  blacks  learn  better 
just  by  the  magical  act  of  sitting  in  the 
same  classroom  with  whites.  What  it  does 
say  is  that  where  white  children  are 
present.  Those  schools  will  receive  their 
full  share  of  money,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities. Where  white  children  are  not 
present,  some  of  that  money  due  the 
black  school  Just  somehow  does  not  find 
its  way  there. 

But  the  quality  of  an  education  cannot 
be  measxired  by  test  scores  alone.  We 
have  this  on  no  less  authority  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  the 
school  "is  a  place  not  only  of  learning 
but  also  of  living."  And  the  President's 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Sidney  P. 
Marland,  has  said  "the  most  important 
objective  of  the  schools  is  to  help  people 
learn  and  grow  and  become  developed 
human  beings." 

rt  stands  to  reason  that  on  the  btisis  of 
the  criteria  offered  by  President  Nixon 
and  his  Commissioner  of  Education,  we 
must  support  the  idea  of  multiracial 
schoc^s  as  being  beneficial  to  our  multi- 
racial society. 


And  it  would  further  stand  to  reason, 
then,  that  President  Nixon's  own  cri- 
teria for  schools  wowld  quickly  eUmlnate 
any  proposal  which  would  serve  to  seg- 
regate those  schools  on  the  basis  at  race. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  be  well  for  the 
Soiate  to  remember  that  people  do  not 
learn  to  function  very  well  in  a  multi- 
racial society  when  they  do  all  thdr 
learning  In  unlracial  scho<ds. 

We  have  heard  from  other  quarters 
lately  on  this  business  of  the  value  of 
desegregating  our  schools.  A  book  by  a 
team  of  Harvard  researchers,  headed  by 
Prof.  Christopher  Jencks,  has  been  re- 
cent^ cited  as  indicating  that  moving 
children  from  ghetto  schools  to  better 
schools  does  not  g\iarantee  that  they  will 
earn  more  money  in  later  life. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  ao:  yet  since 
when  do  we  measure  the  quaUty  of  our 
citizens  by  their  bank  accounts?  What 
about  the  nonmonetary  benefits  that  ac- 
crue to  those  who  have  a  chance  for  ex- 
posiore  to  a  better  education?  E»o  we 
downgrade  teachers,  ministers,  social 
workers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  or  electri- 
cians, because  they  have  less  money  than 
bankers?  At  least  one  of  the  recognized 
results  of  an  adequate  education  is  that 
educated  people  are  more  openminded. 
less  authoritarian,  more  sensitive  to  es- 
thetic experiences,  better  inlormed.  more 
likely  to  become  leaders,  more  independ- 
ent, more  confident,  more  internationally 
aware,  and  more  likely  to  have  jobs  which 
bring  them  a  fuller  measure  of  satis- 
faction. 

Are  not  those  very  characteristics  also 
the  criteria  by  which  we  judge  good  citi- 
zenship? Do  not  those  characteristics  de- 
scribe what  we  hold  forth  as  the  type  of 
person  most  valuable  to  a  democratic 
society  ? 

Then  what  are  we  doing  considering 
legislation  that  will  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect?  Why  are  we  considering 
legislation  that  will  condemn  generations 
of  Americans  to  a  flagrantly  distorted 
system  of  public  education? 

Why  are  we  seeking  to  return  this  Na- 
tion to  the  unjust  practices  of  the  19th 
century? 

The  Senate  should  have  no  part  of  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  13915,  because  this 
measure  seeks  to  resegregate  our  schools 
and  to  cripple  our  courts. 

COIfCI.T78ION 

Obviously  the  most  forthright  way  for 
the  Senate  to  conclude  the  momentimi 
of  this  distorted  issue  is  simply  to  drop 
it  and  move  on  to  the  matter  of  adjourn- 
ing the  business  of  the  92d  Congress.  And 
I  am  hopeful  that  by  tomorrow  that  will 
have  happened.  In  the  meantime  It  will 
serve  to  once  again  review  the  several 
features  of  H.R.  13915  that  commend  it 
as  the  most  extraordinarily  deceptive 
and  cruelly  fraudulent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  before  the  Senate. 

This  bill  is  deceptive  because  it  stirs 
up  the  belief  among  working-class  white 
Americans  that  antibusing  bills  will  pro- 
tect them  from  the  supposed  evil  of 
desegregation. 

Yet.  the  bill  actually  Umlts  busing  to 
schools  closest  or  next  closest  to  home. 
In  other  words,  those  whites  who  live  in 
areas  closest  to  the  central  cities  where 
most  minority  groups  are  confined,  are 


the  ones  whose  schools  can  be  reached 
by  the  busing  provided  for  in  H.R.  13915. 
This  bill  Is  unwise  because  it  would  re- 
oi>en  hundreds  of  desegregation  cases 
long  since  settled,  reopening  old  wounds 
long  since  healed,  givtag  new  opportuni- 
ties for  troublemakers  in  hundreds  of 
cities  and  towns  where  desegregation  is 
now  a  peacefiil  fact  of  life — much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  community. 

By  enabling  the  reopening  of  these 
countless  hundreds  of  cases,  many  of 
which  do  not  even  involve  transportation, 
the  bill  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  thousands  of 
courageous  school  administrators  and 
hard-worktiig  community  leaders  who 
dared  to  face  down  the  racists  and  the 
demagogues,  and  who  calmly  and  re- 
sponsibly went  about  obeying  the  law. 

This  bill  is  bankrupt  because  It  lies 
about  the  extra  money  that  ghetto 
schools  allegedly  would  receive  for  im- 
proving their  conditions.  Title  I  of  HJl. 
13915  sets  aside  $500  million  for  that 
purpose.  Yet,  these  funds  are  already 
authorized  under  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  passed  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Congress.  And  only  on  Monday  of  this 
week  has  the  tidminlstration  been  moved 
sufBciently  to  request  funds  under  that 
authority. 

But  it  hardly  surprises  anyone  that 
the  amoimt  requested  by  the  admiois- 
tration  and  the  amount  in  the  bill  is 
precisely  one-thirtieth  of  the  amount 
educational  experts  say  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  any  real  improvement  in 
ghetto  schools.  Thus  this  money  that  has 
been  taken  from  already  authorized 
fimds  in  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
weakens  that  program  while  providing 
mock  compensation  to  ghetto  schools. 

The  $500  million  is  actually  nothing 
more  than  a  bribe.  It  would  funnel  a 
meaningless  amount  of  money  Lntf> 
ghetto  schools  in  exchange  for  eliminat- 
ing the  opportunity  for  ghetto  students 
to  go  to  better  schools.  It  tells  the  poor: 
"Stay  where  you  are."  And  that  mean."? 
poor  whites  as  well  as  poor  blacks.  The 
bill  has  correctly  been  called  antiblack. 
but  it  is  really  antlpoor,  white  and  black 
alike. 

H.R.  13915  lists  practices  which  it  says 
constitute  denials  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  are  thus  prohibited.  But 
the  Ust  leaves  out  many  practices  al- 
ready barred  by  the  14th  amendment  and 
title  VI  of  the  CTvU  Rights  Act,  which 
can  only  lead  to  the  implication  that 
those  practices  which  it  fails  to  include 
would  now  become  permissible. 

The  bill  also  says  that  failure  to 
achieve  racial  balance  is  not  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  This  is 
Irrelevant,  since  the  courts  themselves 
have  specifically  stated  that  racial  bal- 
ance is  not  required,  and  no  court  rul- 
ings have  ever  sought  it. 

The  courts  have  ordered  desegregation 
only  where  they  have  found  dual  school 
systems  illegally  operating  on  a  segre- 
gated basis.  It  would  se^n,  then,  that  the 
only  piirpose  of  citing  racial  balance  in 
the  bill  is  to  perpetuate  the  false  myth, 
energetically  advertised  by  antibusing 
forces,  that  the  courts  have  been  reqiur- 
ing  racial  balance. 

This  long,  this  incredibly  long  list  of 
distortions,  all  employed  on  behaU  of  a 
bill  which  comprises  a  radical  attack  on 
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our  Constitution  and  our  courts,  indi- 
cates one  thing: 

There  is  no  need  for  any  national  legis- 
lation on  school  desegregation  and  bus- 
ing. All  the  necessary  legislation  is  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

The  antibusing  forces  know  this,  so 
they  must  resort  to  hysteria,  distortion 
and  demagog  uery  to  press  their  cause. 
And  their  cause,  of  course,  is  political. 
They  hope  to  stir  up  enough  passion 
to  cause  their  constituents  to  overlook 
the  real  issues  in  America  today,  and  to 
deceive  them  through  a  false  belief  that 
bills  like  this  stre  accomplishing  some- 
thing. 

They  ignore  many  things.  They  ignore 
the  fact  that  in  many  places,  bus  rides 
after  desegregation  are  shorter  than 
they  were  before. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  such  outcry  during  all  the  decades 
when  busing  was  (me -way,  when  it  af- 
fected only  black  children,  when  its  only 
function  wsus  to  cheat  them  out  of  what 
was  rightfully  theirs. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  even  today, 
by  far  the  greater  burden  of  busing  is  on 
black  children. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  15  States 
today  pay  the  cost  of  busing  children 
to  private  and  other  nonpublic  schools. 
If  busing  is  so  evil,  why  are  not  all  the 
elected  officials  in  those  15  States  being 
throwTi  out  of  office  by  the  voters? 

And  why  is  it  that  H.R.  13915  itself 
contains  no  prohibitions  against  the  use 
of  public  money  to  transport  pupils  to 
private  and  parochial  schools — including 
segregated  academies? 

Or  why — If  this  Mil  is  so  vital — did  a 
massive  study  commis^oned  by  HEIW  of- 
ficials conclude  that  there  can  be  almost 
complete  desegregation  of  public  adao6i&, 
even  in  stwne  large  cities,  within  prac- 
tical limits  of  travel  time  and  cost? 

There  are  other  important  facts  that 
the  antibusing  advocates  choose  to  ig- 
nore. They  have  tried  to  paint  court- 
ordered  busing  as  a  form  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  South,  for  example.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that,  for  all  its  State-enforced 
segregation,  which  had  to  be  undccie  to 
comply  with  our  Constitution — the  pro- 
portion of  children  riding  buses  to  school 
In  the  Deep  South  is  less  than  3  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

Antibusing  forces  also  claim  that  ex- 
cessive new  sums  of  money  are  being 
spent  on  schoolbusing.  The  fact  is  that 
the  percentage  of  education  money  be- 
ing spent  today  on  schoolbuses  is  slight- 
ly less  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  Further- 
more, it  cost  more  to  maintain  two  schocri 
systems  under  segregation  than  It  does 
to  operate  one  under  integration. 

Antibusers  say  their  children  are  be- 
ing transferred  to  unsafe  schools.  No  re- 
sponsible school  bo€u-d  should  allow  any 
school  to  be  unsafe.  If  school  boards  can- 
not take  measures  to  insure  the  safety 
of  all  students,  whether  from  the  neigh- 
borhood or  from  10  miles  away,  the 
school  in  question  should  be  closed  and 
the  students  transferred  elsewhere. 

Antibusers  Ignore  the  fact  that  almost 
without  exception,  desegregation  plans 
are  working  smoothly  and  peacefully.  In 
the  rare  cases  where  some  rides  are  un- 
necessarily long,  that  Is  an  administra- 
tive matter  to  be  OMrected.  lawfully,  by 


local  officials.  But  national  legislation  to 
correct  a  weakness  in  one  community 
will  only  create  problems  in  others,  where 
the  situation  is  different. 

As  for  any  tiumoll  created  by  conrt- 
ordered  busing,  that  activity  is  almost 
exclusively  the  restilt  of  actions  by  adults. 
Experience  shows  that  time  after  time, 
as  soon  as  adults  stop  throwing  up  picket 
lines,  shoxitinc  at  children,  or  the  com- 
motion dies  down. 

Perhaps,  parents  shoiild  step  back  and 
leam  something  from  their  children.  In 
Pontiac  Mich^  for  example,  after  a  par- 
ent group  had  made  a  lawless  spectacle 
of  themselves,  their  youngsters  formed  a 
group  of  students  called  "We  Can  Make 
It  Work." 

John  EUndig.  13  and  white,  a  seventh 
grader,  made  this  observation  about  his 
elders  to  Time  magazine: 

All  these  adults  ^eep  telllog  us  we're  sup- 
posed to  be  against  busing.  They  tell  each 
other  "tram  the  trases.  tear  down  the  schools, 
beat  up  the  blacks." 

Who  do  they  think  they  are?  WeTe  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  school.  We're  the  ones 
who  have  to  Uve  together.  We  can  do  it  fine 
il  they  will  let  us  alone. 

Brenda  Briscoe,  a  black  student,  made 
a  telling  observation : 

People  In  my  neighborhood  think  busing  Is 
good,  since  the  white  people  have  come  over 
here,  they're  putting  new  stuff  in  the  school. 
Before  it  would  take  three  weeks  to  get  a 
broken  window  fixed  and  now  they  do  It  the 
nest  day. 

Another  student  In  Pontiac,  April  Barr, 
put  it  in  a  nutshell: 

The  parents  are  the  trouble,  and  we  wish 
they'd  stay  out  of  It. 

John  EUndlg  added  the  finishing  touch : 
The  adults  say  seventh -graders  can't  grasp 
the  situation,  that  we're  too  young.  WeU. 
how  can  they  tell?  They're  not  trying  to  make 
It  work.  We  are.  We  have  to  live  together 
and  grow  up  together  so  we  can  keep  this 
earth  going. 

But  those  are  not  just  northern  senti- 
ments. A  white  student  In  Leon  County, 
Pla.says — 

The  problem  with  Integration  Is  more  of 
the  parents'  fault  than  the  students.  If  they 
would  let  the  students  alone,  everything 
would  work  out  very  well . 

An  elementary  school  teacher  in  Ala- 
chua County,  Fla.,  says — 

Children  adjust  better  than  adults.  If  the 
grown-ups  wovUd  leave  them  alone,  they'd 
adjust. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  13915  know,  then, 
that  the  bill  is  a  fraud.  It  is  not  needed, 
except  for  cynical  political  purposes. 
This  bill  presents  the  issue  clearly.  One 
is  either  sigainst  segregation,  or  one  Is 
not.  That  is  the  issue  here. 

We  have  seen  that  HJR.  13915  will 
plsu:e  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  in  direct  conflict;  wHl  impair 
the  Supreme  Court's  role  of  final  arbiter 
of  constitutional  matters;  will  remove  a 
constitutionally  required  remedy  for  the 
vindication  of  minority  rights;  and  wUl 
reopen  nearly  two  decades  of  Judicial 
decisions,  many  having  nothing  to  do 
with  busing  whatsoever,  thus  leading  to 
dlvislveness  and  confusion  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  communities  that  were  "naive ' 
enough  to  think  that  all  Americans 
should  obey  the  law.         •  _     ^. 


The  framers  of  this  bill  know  the 
courts  have  never  ordered  racial  balance, 
and  they  further  know  that  recent  rul- 
ings have  specifically  barred  long- 
distance busing.  They  know  very  well 
that  more  specific  limitatiotu  already 
seem  to  be  cm  the  way  through  upcomioir 
litigation.  Thus  the  bill  is  undesirable  by 
any  standard. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  in  consider- 
ing the  busing  issue  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  understand  what  the 
cotirts  have  and  have  not  done.  I  brieve 
that  an  overview  of  leading  school  deseg- 
regation cases  Is  not  only  helpful  but 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
issues  now  before  us.  This  supplements  a 
position  statement  I  made  yesterday 
set  out  at  page  34907. 

A.    CASKS    LXAODTO    TO    SaOWI*    V     BOAXO    OT    KDU- 
CATIOK    or    TOPKX.A 

In  Plessv  V.  Ferg-wson.  163  U.8.  537 
aa96),  the  Court  held  that  the  object 
of  the  14th  amendment —  n\ 

Was  undoubtedly  to  enforce  the  abatriuCe 
equality  of  the  two  races  before  the  law.  bat 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  abolish  distinctions  baaed 
upon  color,  or  to  enforce  soelaU,  aa  dtatln- 
gulBhed  from  political  equality,  or  a  com- 
mingling of  the  two  races  upon  terms  un- 
satisfactory to  either.  Laws  permttttng,  and 
even  requiring,  their  separation  in  plaoea 
where  they  are  liable  to  be  brought  Into 
contact,  do  not  necessarUy  imply  the  in- 
feriority of  either  race  to  the  other. 

The  Plessy  case  involved  a  Louisiana 
statute  providing  for  separate  railway 
cars  for  whites  and  blacks.  The  Court 
stated  that — 

We  consider  the  underlying  fallacy  of  the 
plaintiff's  argument  to  consist  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  enforced  separation  of 
the  two  races  stamps  the  colored  race  wtth 
a  badge  of  infwnortty.  If  this  be  so.  It  la  not 
by  reaaon  of  anything  found  in  that  act,  but 
solely  because  the  colored  race  chooses  to 
put  that  construction  upon  It.  •  •  *  The 
argument  also  assumes  that  social  prejudices 
may  be  overcome  by  legislation  and  that 
equal  rlj^ts  cajinot  be  secured  to  the  Negro 
except  by  an  enforced  commingling  of  the 
two  races.  We  cannot  accept  this  propoaltloci. 
If  the  two  races  are  to  meet  upon  terms  of 
social  equality,  it  must  be  the  reault  of 
natural  sAnltkBe.  a  mutual  acreement  of 
each  other's  merits  and  a  voluntary  consent 
of  Individuals. 

In  a  powerful  dissent,  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan stated  that — 

ETveryone  knows  that  the  statute  In  qwee- 
tion  had  Its  origin  In  the  purpKJae,  not  ao 
much  to  exclude  white  persons  from  rwUroad 
oars  occupied  by  blacks,  as  to  exclude  colored 
people  from  coaches  occupied  or  assigned  to 
white  persons.  •  •  •  The  thing  to  accom- 
plish was,  vmder  the  guise  of  giving  equal 
accommodations  for  whites  and  blacks,  to 
compel  the  latter  to  keep  to  themselves  while 
traveling  In  railroad  passenger  coaches.  No 
one  would  be  so  wanting  in  candor  ae  to  as- 
sert the  contrary.  The  fundamental  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  statute,  is  that  It 
interferes  with  the  personal  freedom  of  citi- 
zens •  •  *.  If  a  white  man  and  a  black  man 
choose  to  occupy  the  same  public  conveyance 
on  a  public  highway.  It  Is  their  right  to  do 
so,  and  no  government,  proceeding  alone  on 
grounds  of  race,  can  prevent  It  without  in- 
fringing on  the  personal  liberty  of  each. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  also  stated  that — 

If  the  State  can  prescribe,  as  a  rule  of  clvQ 

conduct,  that   whites  and  blacks  shall   not 

travel   as   passengers   in    the    same   railroad 

eoaeh.  why  can  it  not  so  regulate  the  use  of 
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Um  strMtA  of  Its  citlM  and  towns  aa  to  com- 
pel wblt*  cltlaena  to  lce«p  on  one  side  of  a 
•tr«et  and  black  citlaens  to  keep  on  the  other. 

Justice  Harlan  stated  that — 

Our  Constitution  la  color-blind,  and 
asltber  know*  nor  tolerates  claaaee  among 
cltlcena.  In  reapect  of  ctvU  rights,  all  citizens 
are  equal  before  the  law.  The  humblest  Is 
the  peer  of  the  most  powerful.  The  law  re- 
gards rrnt.n  as  man,  and  takes  no  account  of 
his  surroundings  or  of  his  color,  when  his 
drll  rights,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Supreme 
law  of  the  land,  are  involved. 

He  stated  prophetically  that— 
In   my   opinion,    the   Judgment   this   day 
rendered,  will  In  time,  prove  to  be  quite  as 
pemlcloxis    as    the    decision    made    by   this 
Tribunal  In  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

He  added  that — 

The  sure  gxoarantee  of  th«  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  each  race  is  the  clear,  distinct,  uncon- 
ditional recognition  by  our  governments,  Na- 
tional and  State,  of  every  right  that  Inheres 
In  civil  freedom,  and  of  the  equality  before 
the  law  <rf  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  race.  State  enactments, 
regulating  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  upon 
the  basis  of  race,  and  cunningly  devised  to 
defeat  legitimate  results  of  the  war,  under 
the  pretense  of  recognising  equality  of  rights, 
can  have  no  other  result  than  to  render 
permanent  peace  impossible  and  to  keep  alive 
a  conflict  of  raoes,  the  continuance  of  which 
must  do  harm  to  all  concerned. 

He  described  the  arbitrary  separation 
of  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race  as — 

A  badge  of  servitude,  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  civil  freedom  and  equality  before 
the  law  established  by  the  ConstltuUon. 

While  the  separate-but-equal  doctrine 
was  not  overturned  prior  to  1954,  segre- 
gation was  made  more  difficult  by  a  num- 
ber of  important  Court  decisions.  These 
decisions,  for  the  moet  part,  weie  based 
upon  the  finding  that  the  facilities  af- 
forded to  blacks  were  not.  In  t&ct,  equsd 
to  those  afforded  to  whites. 

In  Gaines  v.  Canada.  305  U.S.  337 
11938),  the  Court  rejected  Missouri's 
claim  that  since  It  had  insufficient  blacks 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  its  own 
black  law  school,  it  could  instead  pay  tui- 
tion at  an  out-of -State  school. 

The  most  important  of  these  cases  wsis 
Sweatt  V.  Painter.  339  U.S.  629  a950). 
In  that  case  the  plaintiff  flled  for  ad- 
mlssiOTi  to  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School.  His  application  was  rejected 
solely  because  he  was  a  Negro.  There  was 
at  that  time  no  law  school  in  the  State 
of  Texas  which  admitted  Negroes. 

After  the  plaintiff's  petition  was  filed, 
and  during  the  pendency  of  the  litiga- 
tion, the  State  of  Texas  opened  a  new 
law  school  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  in- 
vited to  apply.  However,  the  plaintiff  re- 
fused to  register  at  that  school.  On  re- 
mand, the  Court  found  that  the  new 
school  offered  the  petitioner,  "privileges, 
advantages,  and  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  law  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  offered  by  the  State  to  white  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Texas." 

The  Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School  was 
staffed  by  a  faculty  of  16  full-time  pro- 
fessors, some  of  whom  were  nationally 
recognized  authorities  in  their  fields. 
The  Texas  Law  School  had  a  law  library 
containing  over  65,000  volumes.  The  law 
school  for  Negroes,  on  the  other  hand, 


did  not  bave  an  independent  faculty  and 
no  library. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinsoc  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  and  held  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  legal  educa- 
tion equival^it  to  that  offered  by  the 
State  to  students  of  other  races: 

Such  education  is  not  available  to  him  In 
a  separate  law  school  as  offered  by  the  State. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  respondent 
that  the  doctrine  of  Pleasy  v.  ferguton  .  .  . 
requires  affirmations  of  the  Judgment  held. 
Nor  need  we  reach  petitioner's  contention 
that  Pleasy  v.  Ferguson  should  be  re-exam- 
ined In  the  light  of  contemporary  knowledge 
reflecting  the  purposes  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment and  the  effects  of  racial  segregation. 

The  Court  then  ordered  that  the  plain- 
tiff be  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School. 

In  a  companion  case,  McLaurln  against 
Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, 339  U.S.  637  (1950).  the  Court 
held  that  Oklahoma  had  denied  the  ap- 
pellant, a  Negro,  the  equal  protection  of 
its  laws  by  Imposing  upon  him  a  number 
of  restrictions  following  his  admission 
for  graduate  study  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  In  order  to  conform  to  the 
State's  statute  requiring  racial  segrega- 
tion at  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  university  required  him  to  sit  apart 
at  a  designated  desk  in  an  anteroom  ad- 
joining the  classroom,  to  sit  at  a  desig- 
nated desk  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the 
library  without  the  privilege  of  using  the 
desks  in  the  regular  reading  room,  to  sit 
at  a  designated  table,  and  to  eat  at  a 
different  time  from  the  other  students  in 
the  school  cafeteria.  The  Court  in  this 
proceeding  upheld  the  appellant's  right 
to  have  these  restrictions  removed: 

These  restrictions  were  obviously  Imposed 
In  order  to  comply,  as  nearly  as  could  be, 
with  the  statutory  requirements  of  Okla- 
homa. But  they  signify  that  the  State,  In 
administering  the  "facilities  It  affords  for 
professional  and  graduate  study,  sets  Mc- 
tiaurln  apart  from  the  other  students.  The 
result  is  that  appeUant  Is  handicapped  In 
his  pursuit  of  effective  graduate  Instruction. 
Such  restrictions  Impair  and  Inhibit  bis  abil- 
ity to  study,  to  engage  In  discussions  and 
exchange  views  with  other  students,  said.  In 
general,  to  learn  his  profession.  .  .  .  Appel- 
lant, having  been  admitted  to  a  state-sup- 
ported graduate  school,  must  receive  the 
same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  state  as 
students  of  other  races." 

Finally,  in  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S.  483  (1954) , 
the  Court  held  that— 

In  the  field  of  public  education  the  doc- 
trine of  "separate  but  equal"  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  Inherently 
unequal. 

This  decision  did  not  entirely  under- 
cut the  Plessy  doctrine.  Instead  it  was 
based  upon  a  factual  determination  that 
segregated  school  facilities  retarded  the 
educati<»ial  process  of  black  children.  It 
was  this  factual  finding  that  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  separate  educational  fa- 
cilities are  inherently  unequal.  In  other 
words,  the  Court  found  that  separate  fa- 
cilities were  not  equal  as  required  by  the 
Plessy  rationale.  In  making  this  factual 
finding,  the  Court  quoted  with  approval 
the  language  of  the  Kansas  court : 

Segregation  of  white  and  colored  children 
In  public  schools  has  a  detrimental  effect 


upon  the  colored  children.  The  Impact  is 
greater  when  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  law; 
for  the  policy  of  separating  the  races  U 
usually  interpreted  as  denoting  the  Inferior- 
ity of  the  Negro  group.  A  sense  of  Inferiority 
affects  the  motivation  of  a  child  to  learn.  Beg- 
regatlon  with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  there- 
fore, has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  educational 
and  mental  development  of  Negro  children 
and  to  deprive  them  of  some  of  the  benefits 
they  would  receive  in  a  raclaUy  Integrated 
school  system. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  Brown 
decision  it  was  not  clear  that  the  Court 
would  strike  down  other  segregated  fa- 
cilities where  there  was  no  factual  show- 
ing that  such  segregated  facilities  im- 
peded the  ability  of  blacks  to  fully  par- 
ticipate. 

In  the  companion  case  of  Boiling  v. 
Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497  (1954).  the  Court 
held  that- 
Compulsory  racial  segregation  In  the  pub- 
lic schooU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  vio- 
lated the  due  process  clause  of  the  Pllth 
Amendment. 

The  Court  pointed  out  that  unreason- 
able discriminations  constituted  a  denial 
of  due  process  of  the  law.  Since  segrega- 
tion in  public  education  was  not  reason- 
ably related  to  any  proper  governmental 
objective,  it  was  held  to  Impose  on  Negro 
chUdren  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
burden  that  constituted  an  arbitrary 
deprivation  of  their  liberty. 

In  m«my  areas  the  BoBlng  case  is  more 
important  than  the  Brown  decision,  be- 
cause its  doctrine  of  unreasonable  racial 
classifications  Invited  challenges  to  the 
Plessy  doctrine  in  areas  where  no  factual 
determination  could  be  made  as  to  the 
retardation  of  Negro  progress  in  segre- 
gated facilities.  The  very  factual  deter- 
mination that  supported  the  Brown  de- 
cision, was  itself  a  very  limiting  factor 
as  to  the  further  extension  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  in  striking  down  segre- 
gated facilities.  It  was  this  second  doc- 
trine, as  stated  in  the  Boiling  case,  that 
amoimted  to  a  general  repeal  of  the 
Plessy  doctrine  in  all  areas.  It  was  this 
broader  rationale  which  enabled  courts 
subsequently  to  strike  down  segregation 
by  law  in  public  accommodations. 

Subsequent  to  the  Brown  decision  the 
Supreme  Court  rendered  per  curiam  de- 
cisions striking  down  racial  segregation 
in  other  areas.  In  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cU  of  Baltimore  City  v.  Dawson.  350  U.S. 
877  (1956),  the  Court  confirmed  a  lower 
court  decision  invalidating  racial  segre- 
gation at  a  public  bathing  beach. 

In  Holmes  v.  City  of  Atlanta.  350  U.S. 
879  (1956),  the  Court  directed  the  dis- 
trict court  to  enter  an  order  banning 
segregation  In  the  use  of  a  public  golf 
course.  These  cases  were  a  clear  depar- 
ture from  the  rationale  of  the  Brown 
decision.  In  these  cases  there  was  no 
showing  that  racially  segregated  swim- 
ming ixx)ls  impeded  the  ability  of 
Negroes  to  swim  and  there  was  no  show- 
ing that  the  golf  game  of  Negroes  was 
impeded  by  segregated  facilities.  Clearly, 
the  Court  departed  from  the  rationale  of 
the  Brown  case.  It  was  relj^ing  instead 
upon  the  stigma  connoted  by  official 
separation.  The  Court  did  not  elaborate 
on  these  per  curiam  decisions,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  shifting  its  rationale. 
However,  the  fact  of  that  shift  Is  of  crlt- 
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leal  importance  in  setting  the  ground- 
work for  the  rationale  of  the  subsequent 
line  of  cases. 

In  the  Brown  decision  the  Court 
scheduled  further  argument  on  the 
appropriate  remedy  for  the  constltu- 
tlcmal  harm  it  had  done. 

B.    DCLIBEXATE    SPSKD 

In  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  349  n.8.  294  (1955),  the  Court 
set  guidelines  for  appropriate  relief  for 
Brown  and  companion  cases.  The  Court 
recognized  that — 

Pull  Implementation  of  these  Constitu- 
tional principles  may  require  solution  of 
varied  local  school  problems. 

The  Court  remanded  the  cases  to  the 
district  courts  and  said  that  In  fashion- 
ing the  decrees,  the  courts  will  be  giiided 
by  equitable  principles.  The  district 
courts  were,  however,  instructed  to  "take 
such  proceedings  and  enter  such  orders 
and  decrees,  consistent  with  this  opinion, 
as  are  necessary  and  proper  to  admit  to 
public  schools  on  a  racially  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  with  all  deliberate  speed  the 
parties  to  these  cases." 

The  Initial  focus  after  Brown  was  on 
making  any  breakthrough  at  all  in  the 
solid  front  of  segregation  by  obtaining 
entry  into  all  white  schoc^  for  a  hand- 
ful of  black  children.  The  Court  was 
confronted  with  massive  resistance  and 
the  attempted  Interposition  of  State  sov- 
ereignty as  a  means  of  avoiding  com- 
pliance with  the  orders.  In  Cooper  v. 
Aaron.  358  U.S.  1  (1958),  the  Court  re- 
buffed Oovemor  Paubus'  attempted  "in- 
terposition" of  State  law  between  the 
Little  Rock  School  Board  smd  the  Fed- 
eral Courts.  The  Court  noted  that  the 
lower  courts,  "should  scrutinize  the  pro- 
gram of  the  school  authorities  to  make 
sure  that  they  had  developed  arrange- 
ments pointed  toward  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable completion  of  desegregation. 

The  Court  stated  that  delay  in  any 
guise  In  order  to  deny  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  Negro  children,  could  not  be 
countenanced,  suid  that  only  a  prompt 
start,  diligently  smd  earnestly  pursued  to 
eliminate  racial  segregation  from  the 
public  schools,  could  constitute  good 
faith  compliance. 

In  the  context  of  the  busing  contro- 
versy of  today,  the  decision  Is  noteworthy 
in  its  rejection  of  the  local  board's  claim 
that  it  was  acting  in  good  faith  but 
should  be  excluded  from  affording  relief 
because  it  was  thwarted  by  State  action. 

Because  education  Is  a  State  function, 
the  Court  disregarded  the  distinction  be- 
tween city  smd  State  governments.  The 
Court  stated  that — 

The  Constitutional  provision,  therefore, 
must  mean  that  no  agency  of  the  State,  or 
of  the  officers  or  agents  by  whom  Its  powers 
are  exerted,  shaU  deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  Jurisdiction,  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Whoever  by  virtue  of  public  position 
under  a  state  government,  .  .  .  denies  or  takes 
away  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  vio- 
lates the  Constitutional  Inhibition;  and  as 
he  acts  In  the  name  and  for  the  State,  and 
Is  clothed  with  the  State's  power,  his  act  la 
that  of  the  State.  This  must  be  so,  or  the  Con- 
stitutional prtAUbltlon  has  no  meaning. 

The  foregoing  statement  was  quoted  by 
the  Court  from  Ex  Parte  Virginia,  100 
U.S.  339,  (1879). 
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This  decision  set  the  groundwork  for 
the  latest  Richmond  decision  where  the 
Court  disregarded  loeal  jurlsdictioiuLl 
boundaries  in  fashioning  an  order  which 
that  Court  believed  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate the  effects  of  the  unconstitutional 
system  of  racial  segregation.  This  Jurls- 
dicftlonal  problem  was  not  present  in  the 
Swann  case  because  in  that  instance  the 
city  of  Chariotte  and  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty had  a  unified  school  district. 

E>e^lte  the  Court's  effort*  at  imple- 
menting the  Brown  decision,  the  lower 
courts  were  faced  with  myriad  half- 
hearted efforts  and  outright  circumven- 
tions. By  the  1963-64  school  term  the  11 
States  of  the  old  Confederacy  had  only 
1.7  percent  of  their  black  students  in 
schools  with  any  white  students.  This 
was  a  decade  after  Brown  was  decided. 
It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
Court  began  to  indicate  impatience  with 
the  pace  of  compliance.  In  Grif^n  v. 
County  School  Board  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  377  U.S.  218  (1964),  the  Court 
was  confronted  with  a  school  system 
which  had  closed  down  entirely  rather 
than  comply  with  a  desegregation  order. 
A  private  foundation  operated  schools  for 
white  children  only,  who  in  1960  became 
eligible  for  county  and  State  tuition 
grants.  In  other  parts  of  Virginia  the 
public  schools  continued  to  operate.  The 
Court  found  that  the  closing  of  the 
Prince  Edward  County  public  schools, 
with  the  concurrent  tuition  grants  assist- 
ing white  children  in  private  segregated 
schools,  constituted  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  for  blckck  students. 
The  Court  found  that  the  tuition  grant 
program  was  a  part  of  a  county — State — 
program  to  deprive  the  petitioners  of  a 
public  education  enjoyed  by  children  in 
other  counties.  The  Court  showed  Its  Im- 
patience with  the  progress  which  had 
been  obtained  under  "all  deliberate 
speed."  The  Court  said — 

There  has  been  entirely  too  much  delibera- 
tion and  not  enough  speed  In  enforcing  the 
constitutional  rights  which,  we  held  In  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  had  been  denied 
Prince  Edward  County  Negro  children. 

c.  uToaTS  aT  ACRVCvma  UNiraaT  ststxms 

As  the  courts  becsmie  Impatient  with 
the  progress  under  the  "all  deliberate 
speed"  directive,  the  courts  were  con- 
fronted with  a  variety  of  proposals  to 
defer  integration  as  well  as  proposals  to 
achieve  the  imification  of  black  and 
white  school  districts. 

In  Goss  V.  Board  of  Education  of 
KnoxviUe.  Tenn.,  373  U.S.  683  (1963), 
Negro  pupils  and  their  parents  had  filed 
suit  to  desegregate  racially  segregated 
public  schools.  The  desegregation  plan 
submitted  to  the  district  court  by  the 
school  board,  provided  for  the  rezonlng 
of  school  districts  without  reference  to 
race.  Each  plan,  however,  contained  a 
transfer  provision  under  which  any  stu- 
dent, upon  request,  would  be  permitted, 
solely  on  the  basts  of  his  own  race  and 
the  racial  composition  of  the  school  to 
which  he  was  assigned  by  virtue  of  the 
rcBonlng,  to  transfer  from  such  school, 
where  he  would  be  In  the  racial  minority, 
back  to  his  former  segregated  school, 
where  his  race  would  be  In  the  major- 
ity. These  plans  were  approved  by  the 
district  courts  and  the  court  of  appeals. 


The  Court  reversed  in  part,  on  the 
basis  of  the  transfer  proviskios,  since 
they  were  based  on  racial  factors,  which 
would  inevitably  lead  toward  the  segre- 
gation of  students  by  race,  contrary  to 
the  ruling  1&  Brown.  The  Court  said 
that:        »  If  I 

Claaalflcattoaa  baaed  on  raoe  for  purpoaas 
of  tranaters  between  pubUc  schools,  as  bare, 
violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  As  the  Oourt  said 
m  Steele  v.  LouisvUle  &  SathvilU  R.  Co..  323 
US.  192,203  {1944),  racial  claaalficatloDS  are 
'obviously  Irrelevant  and  invidious."  The  cases 
of  this  Court  reflect  a  variety  of  Instances 
In  which  racial  olaaslflcatlona  bave  been  held 
to  be  invalid.  e.g.,  public  parks  and  play- 
giotinds,  WaUon  v.  Oity  of  MemphU,  ante, 
p.  S26  (iM3);  trespass  oonvictlooa,  where 
local  segregation  ordinances  pre-empt  private 
choice,  Peterson  v.  City  of  GreenvilU,  ante, 
p.  244  {1963) ;  seating  In  courtroomLB,  Johnson 
V.  Virginia,  ante,  p.  61  {1963):  reataurants  In 
public  buildings,  Burton  v.  Wilmtngtcm  Park- 
inf  Authority,  565  VS.  71S  (IMl);  btM  ter- 
minals, Boynton  v.  Virpinia,  384  VS.  <i4 
(!960);  pubUc  schools,  Brotcn  v.  Board  of 
Education,  tupra;  railroad  dlnlng-cai  facili- 
ties, Henderson  v.  Vnit«d  States,  i39  V£.  SiS 
(1950) ;  state  enforcement  of  restrictive  cove- 
nants based  on  race.  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334 
U.S.  1  {1948);  labor  unions  acting  as  statu- 
tory representatives  of  a  craft.  Stetie  v. 
Louitvitte  h  Nashville  R.  Co.,  supra:  voting 
Smith  V.  AOurright,  321  VJS.  949  {1944);  and 
Juries,  Strauder  v.  West  VirgirUa.  100  VS. 
303  (1S79).  The  recognition  of  race  as  an 
absolute  criterion  for  granting  transfers 
which  op>erBte  only  in  the  direction  of 
schools  In  which  the  transferee's  race  is  in 
the  majority  Is  no  leas  unconstitutional  than 
Its  use  for  original  admlaslon  or  subsequent 
assignment  to  public  schools. 

The  Court  noted,  however,  that  all 
transfer  provisions  are  not  proecribed. 
The  Court  Indicated  that  transfer  pro- 
visions unrelated  to  race  might  be  sus- 
tained if  consistent  with  sound  school 
administration.  The  Court  even  hinted 
that  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  might  be 
acceptable.  At  689  it  stated; 

Likewise,  we  would  have  a  different  case 
here  If  the  transfer  provisions  were  unre- 
stricted, allowing  transfers  to  or  from  any 
school  regardless  of  the  race  of  the  majority 
therem.  But  no  official  transfer  plan  or  pro- 
vision of  which  racial  segregation  Is  the  In- 
evitable consequent  may  stand  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  Court's  impatience  with  the  speed 
of  desegregation  under  the  "all  dellber- 
ate  speed"  formula,  was  also  In  evidence 
in  Rogers  v.  Paul.  384  US.  198  (1965). 
In  that  case  the  Court  by  per  curiam 
opinion,  held  that  Negro  students  who 
had  been  assigned  to  a  Negro  high  school 
on  the  basis  of  their  race  were  entitled 
to  immediate  relief.  The  desegregation 
plan  which  had  been  adopted  in  1957  in 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  provided  for  desegre- 
gation, but  only  at  the  rate  of  one  grade 
a  year,  and  at  the  time  this  proceeding 
arose,  the  10th.  11th.  and  13th  grades 
were  still  segregated.  The  Court  held  that 
assignments  made  In  this  case  were  for- 
bidden, not  only  by  the  Brown  case,  but 
also  because  the  petitioners  were  pre- 
vented thereby  from  taking  certain 
coiu'ses  offered  only  at  another  high 
school  which  was  limited  to  white  stu- 
dents. The  Court  said  that,  pending  de- 
segregation, the  petitioners  should  be  al- 
lowed immediate  transfer  to  the  high 
school  which  offered  the  more  extensive 
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cumculum  and  from  which  they  were 
excluded  because  of  their  race. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Court  was 
also  confronted  with  the  problem  of  fac- 
ulty segregation.  In  Bradley  v.  The 
School  Board  of  the  City  of  Richmond, 
382  \J3.  103  (1965) ,  the  lower  court  had 
approved  school  desegregation  plans  for 
Hopewell  and  Richmond,  Va..  without  in- 
quiring into  the  petitioner's  contention 
that  faculty  allocation  on  a  racial  basis 
Invalidated  the  plans.  In  a  per  ciulam 
decision  the  Court  held  that  the  petition- 
ers "were  entitled  to  such  full  eviden- 
tiary hearings  upon  their  contention." 
This  issue  of  faculty  separation  was  to 
culminate  4  years  later  in  United  States 
against  Montgomery  County  Board  of 
Education,  where  the  lower  court  in  1968 
provided  In  Its  order  that  the  school 
board  must  move  toward  a  goal  whereby 
"in  each  school  the  ratio  of  white  to  Ne- 
gro faculty  members  is  substantially  the 
same  as  it  is  throughout  the  system." 

The  Court  approved  the  district  judge's 
order  as  written.  In  approving  the  dis- 
trict court's  order.  Justice  Black  stated 
that: 

TU«  record  ahows  that  neither  Montgomery 
County  nor  any  other  are*  In  Alabama 
yoluntArlly  took  any  effective  steps  to  in- 
tegrate the  public  schools  tor  about  10  years 
aTter  our  Brown  I  opinion.  In  fact  the  rec- 
ord makes  clear  that  the  state  government 
and  Its  school  officials  attempted  in  every 
way  poaalble  to  continue  the  dual  system  ot 
racially  segregated  schools  In  rtefl  nance  of 
our  repeated  unanimous  holdings  that  such  a 
system  violated  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  the  matter  stood  in  Alabama  In 
May  1064  when  the  present  action  was 
brought  by  Negro  children  and  their  par- 
ents, with  participation  by  the  United  States 
as  amicut  curiae.  Apparently  up  to  that  time 
Montgomery  County,  and  indeed  all  other 
schools  in  the  State,  had  operated,  so  far  as 
actual  racial  integration  was  concerned,  as 
though  our  Brown  cases  had  never  been  de- 
cided. Obviously  voluntary  Integration  by  the 
local  school  "officials  In  Montgomery  had  not 
proved  to  be  even  partially  successful.  Con- 
sequently, If  Negro  children  of  school  age 
were  to  receive  their  constitutional  rights 
aa  we  bad  declared  them  to  exist,  the  coer- 
cive assistance  of  courts  was  imperatively 
called  for. 

The  suggestion  In  Goss  that  free  trans- 
fer plans  might  be  acceptable  was  damp- 
ened in  Green  v.  County  School  Board 
of  Sew  Kent  County.  391  U.S.  430  ( 1968) . 
In  that  case  the  school  board  had  main- 
tained two  schools  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  county.  The  county's  population  wa£ 
approximately  half  black  and  half  white 
and  the  blacks  and  whites  resided 
throughout  the  coimty.  There  wsis  ap- 
parently no  evidence  of  residential  seg- 
regation. In  the  first  Brown  decision,  the 
Court  held  that  Virginia's  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  requiring  racial 
segregation  were  unconstitutional.  The 
local  school  board,  however,  continued  to 
operate  segregated  schools.  In  1965,  in 
order  to  remain  eligible  for  Federal 
financial  asslsrtance,  the  school  board 
adopted  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  for 
desegregating  the  schools.  The  plan  per- 
mitted students  to  choose  annually  be- 
tween the  two  schools  and  those  not  mak- 
ing a  choice  were  assigned  to  the  schools 
previously  attended.  Students  in  the  first 
and  eighth  grades  were  required  to  ad- 


flrmatlvely  chooee  a  school.  Tlie  free- 
dom-of -choice  provisions  were  approved 
by  the  district  court  and  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals. 

The  record  Indicated  that  during  the 
3  years  of  the  plan's  operation  no  white 
student  had  ever  chosen  to  attend  the 
all  Negro  school,  although  115  Negro 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  formerly  all 
white  school.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  continued  to  attend  the 
all  Negro  school.  The  Court  quoted  from 
Qrif&n  in  stating  that: 

The  time  for  more  deliberate  speed  has 
run  out. 

At  439.  the  Court  stated  that: 

The  burden  on  a  School  Board  to  date  Is 
to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
unreallstically  to  work,  and  promises  \in- 
reallstlcally  to  work  now. 

The  Court  also  noted  the  variety  of 
local  factors  which  would  affect  desegre- 
gation orders: 

The  matter  must  be  assessed  In  light  of 
the  circumstances  presented  and  the  options 
available  in  each  instance.  It  is  encumbent 
upon  the  School  Board  to  establish  that  Its 
proposed  plan  promises  meaningful  and 
immediate  progress  toward  disestablishing 
State -Imposed  segregation. 

This  emphasis  upon  "State-imposed" 
segregation  was  a  forecast  of  the  dis- 
tinction the  Court  would  later  raise  with 
regard  to  de  facto  and  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. In  its  holding,  the  Court  stated 
that: 

'Freedom  of  choice'  can  have  no  place  in 
such  a  plan.  We  do  not  hold  that  a  freedom 
of  choice'  plan  might  of  Itself  be  unconsti- 
tutional, although  that  argument  has  been 
urged  upon  us.  Rather,  all  we  decide  today 
is  that  In  desegregating  a  dual  system  a  plan 
utilizing  freedom  of  choice'  is  not  an  end  In 
Itself  *  •  •.  The  new  Kent  School  Board's 
'freedom  of  choice'  plan  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  satisfactory  step  "to  'effectuate  a  transi- 
tion' to  a  unitary  system  •  •  '.In  other 
words,  the  school  system  remains  a  dual 
system.  Rather  than  further  the  disman- 
tling of  the  dual  system,  the  plan 
has  operated  simply  to  burden  the 
children  and  their  parents  with  a  re- 
sponsibility which  Brotcm  II  placed  squarely 
on  the  School  Board.  The  Board  must  be 
required  to  formulate  a  new  plan  and,  in 
light  of  other  courses  which  appear  open  to 
the  Board,  such  as  zoning,  fashion  steps 
which  promise  unreallstically  to  convert 
promptly  to  a  system  without  a  "white'  schocrf 
and  a  'Negro'  school,  but  just  schools." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Court  de- 
cided Oreene.  the  Court  also  struck  down 
a  freedom-of-choice  plan  In  Rainey  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Gould  School 
District.  931  U.S.  443  (1968) ,  and  a  "free- 
transfer"  plan  in  Monroe  v.  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Jackson.  391 
U.S.  450  (1968).  In  the  Monroe  case,  a 
"free  transfer"  plan  allowed  any  student 
to  freely  transfer  to  a  school  of  his  choice 
Lf  space  was  available.  Residents  of  the 
local  school  zone,  however,  were  given 
priority  in  the  case  of  overcrowding.  No 
bus  service  was  provided.  After  1  year, 
the  Negro  elementary  schools  remained 
all  Negro  and  118  Negro  pupils  were 
scattered  among  four  formerly  all-white 
schools.  The  petitioners  objected  to  the 
local  school  zones  on  the  grounds  that 
the  zones  were  racially  gerrymandered 
to  conform  to  racial  residential  patterns. 


In  the  Court's  opinion,  Jiostice  Brennan 

stated: 

This  experience  with  "free  transfer"  was 
accurately  predicted  by  the  District  Court 
as  early  as  1903:  "In  terms  ot  numbers  .  .  . 
the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  pupils  is  ^proxi- 
mately 40-60.  This  figure  Is.  however,  some- 
what misleading  as  a  measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  Integration  wlU  actually  occur  un- 
der the  proposed  plan.  Because  the  homes  of 
Negro  children  are  concentrated  in  certain 
areas  of  the  city,  a  plan  of  unitary  zoning. 
even  If  prepared  without  consideration  of 
race,  will  result  in  a  concentration  of  Negro 
cbUdren  in  the  zones  of  heretofore  Negro 
schools  and  white  children  in  the  aones  of 
htreuifure  white  schools.  Moreover,  this  tend- 
ency of  concentration  in  schools  will  be  fur- 
ther accentuated  by  the  exercise  of  choice  of 
schools  .  .  ."  221  P.  Supp.,  at  971.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Plainly,  the  plan  does  not  meet  respond- 
ent's "affirmative  duty  to  take  whatever  steps 
might  be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary 
system  in  which  racial  discrimination  would 
be  eliminated  root  and  branch. "  Green  v. 
County  School  Board,  supra,  at  437-438.  Only 
by  dismantling  the  state-imposed  dual  sys- 
tem can  that  end  be  achieved. 

The  Court's  impatience  with  the  prog- 
ress under  the  "ail  deliberate  speed" 
formula,  reached  its  apex  in  Alexander  v. 
HolvMS  County  Board  of  Education.  396 
UJ3.  19  (1969) ,  where  the  Court  in  a  per 
curiam  opinion  stated  that: 

.  .  .  continued  operation  of  segregated 
schools  under  a  standard  of  aUowing  "all  de- 
liberate speed  "  for  desegregation  is  no  longer 
constitutionally  permissible.  Under  explicit 
holdings  of  this  Court  the  obligation  of  every 
school  district  is  to  terminate  dual  school 
S3r8tems  at  once  and  to  operate  now  and  here- 
after only  unitary  schools. 

O.    BUSOfO   TO    EUMINATT    DE    JtTRE   SZGKXCATION 

The  question  left  unanswered  imtil 
1971  wEis  how  the  principles  set  forth 
in  Green  would  apply  to  a  large  urban 
school  system.  For  the  first  15  years  after 
the  Brown  decision,  the  Court  had  dealt 
mostly  with  rural  and  small  town  sys- 
tems In  which  desegregation  plans  could 
be  formulated  by  rezoning.  This  tsrpical- 
ly  resulted  in  desegregation  of  the  entire 
system  because  there  was  little  residen- 
tial segregation  and  generally  only  two 
schools  in  the  county,  one  all  black  and 
the  other  all  white.  The  unitary  plans 
with  which  the  Court  had  previously 
dealt  were  on  a  countywide  basis,  be- 
cause the  counties  were  small,  and  in 
most  cases  resulted  in  the  children  going 
to  the  schools  nearest  to  their  homes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Southern  school 
districts  had  historically  engaged  in  bus- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  segre- 
gated schools  and  orders  for  unitary 
schools  generally  resulted  in  less  busing 
or  shorter  distance  busing  than  had  been 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  segre- 
gated school  districts. 

In  smsJl  coimties,  therefore,  truly  neu- 
tral zoning  produced  Interracial  assign- 
ments. In  the  Green  case,  for  example, 
the  entire  school  system  consisted  of 
two  schools,  one  at  each  end  of  the  coim- 
ty, so  that  a  north-south  line  would 
create  two  attendant  zones  effectivelv 
desegregating  both  schools. 

In  the  larger  southern  cities,  however, 
simple  zone  redrawing,  pairing,  and 
transfer  policies,  had  achieved  some 
desegregation,  but  left  many  schools  with 
all  black,  or  largely  so.  In  Swann  v. 
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Cfiarlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 402  Ufl.  1  (1971),  the  Court  was 
faced  with  the  question  as  to  how  far 
school  boards  had  to  go  to  eliminate  all 
remaining  segregation  of  students. 

This  question  involved  four  sub-ques- 
tions. First,  could  any  one  race,  or  largely 
one  race  schools,  remain?  Second,  could 
truly  neutral  assignments  be  made  If 
zones,  when  imposed  upon  existing  resi- 
dential segregation,  produced  one  race 
schools?  Third,  would  each  school  have 
to  approximate  the  racial  composition 
of  the  entire  system?  Fourth,  was  the 
use  of  substantial  busing  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement to  achieve  desegregation? 

The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school 
system  Included  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.  and  the  entire  surroimdlng  county. 
Approximately  29  percent  of  the  24.000 
pupils  were  Negro,  about  14.000  of  whom 
attended  schools  that  were  at  least  99 
percent  Negro.  This  resulted  from  a  de- 
segregation plan  approved  by  the  district 
court  in  1965  at  the  commencement  of 
the  litigation.  In  1968  petitioner  Swsjin 
moved  for  further  relief  based  upon 
Oreen,  supra,  which  required  school 
boards  to  "come  forward  with  a  plan 
that  promises  realistically  to  work — 
now — until  it  Is  clear  that  Btate-lmixwed 
segregation  lias  been  completely  re- 
moved." 

The  opinion  written  by  Justice  Burger 
squarely  faced  the  four  questions  raised 
in  the  litigation. 

1.    ONK   SACK   SCBOOLS 

The  Court  held  that  while  the  exist- 
ence of  a  small  number  of  one  race,  or 
largely  one  race  schools,  does  not  in 
itself  denote  a  system  that  still  practices 
segregation  by  law,  the  Court  should 
scrutinize  such  schools  and  require  the 
school  authorities  to  satisfy  the  Court 
that  the  racial  composition  does  not  re- 
sult from  present  or  past  discriminatory 
action.  The  Court  noted  that: 

An  optional  majorlty-to-mlnorlty  transfer 
provision  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  usual 
part  of  every  desegregation  plan. 

In  other  words,  freedom  of  choice  is 
acceptable  so  long  as  it  Is  being  used  to 
desegregate  schools,  but  it  is  not  per- 
missible, as  the  CTourt  has  indicated 
earlier,  where  its  purpose  and  effect  are 
to  maintain  school  segregation.  The 
Court  did  not  forecast  the  possibility  of 
one  race  schools  but  indicated  that  there 
would  be  a  presumption  of  segregation  in 
such  cases : 

No  per  se  rule  can  adequately  Improve 
all  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  the  com- 
peting Interests  Involved:  but  in  a  system 
with  a  history  of  segregation,  the  need  for 
remedial  criteria  of  sufficient  specificity  to 
assure  a  school  authority's  compliance  with 
its  constitutional  duty,  warrants  a  pre- 
sumption against  schools  that  are  substan- 
tially dlsproportioned  In  their  racial  com- 
position. 

2.  RXtfVAKCK  or  RXSIDENTIAL  SBGKEOATION 

The  Court  noted  that  the  map  sub- 
mitted in  these  cases  graphically  demon- 
strated that  one  of  the  principal  tools 
employed  by  school  planners  and  by 
courts  to  break  up  the  dual  school  system 
has  been  a  frank — and  sometimes  dras- 
tic— gerrymandering  of  school  districts 
and  attendant  zones.  The  Court  noted 
that: 


As  Interim  corrective  measure,  this  cannot 
be  o&ld  to  be  beyond  the  broad  remedial 
powers  of  a  Court. 

Beyond  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering 
assignment  of  students  on  a  racial  basis. 
All  things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of 
discrimination,  it  might  weU  be  desirable  to 
assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their  homes. 
But  all  things  are  not  equal  in  a  system  that 
has  been  deliberately  constructed  and  main- 
tained to  enforce  racial  segregation. 

The  Court  then  said : 

RaclaUy  neutral  assigned  plans  proposed 
by  school  authorities  to  a  District  Court  may 
be  Inadequate;  such  plans  may  fall  to  coun- 
teract the  continuing  effects  of  ]>ast  school 
segregation  resulting  from  discriminatory 
location  of  school  sites  or  destruction  of 
school  Blae  In  order  to  achieve  and  maintain 
an  artlflcal  racial  separation.  When  school 
authorities  present  a  District  Court  with  a 
"loaded  game  board"  affirmative  action  in  the 
form  of  a  remedial  altering  of  attendant  zones 
is  proper  to  achieve  truly  non -discriminatory 
assignments.  In  short,  an  assignment  plan 
is  not  acceptable  simply  because  it  appears 
to  be  neutral. 

CcHisequently,  the  Court  Is  rejecting 
the  theory  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
colorblind  where  there  has  been  a  "load- 
ed game  board."  Thus  the  Court  treats 
residential  segregation  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  de  Jure  situation  requiring  a  full 
remedy.  The  Court  did  not  decide,  and 
left  <H>en,  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  such  orders  will  be  required  where 
the  residential  segregation  Is  attributable 
to  the  acts  of  public  oCBclals  other  than 
school  officials.  That  is,  where  only  hous- 
ing agencies  or  housing  laws  have  result- 
ed in  residential  segregation.  It  Is  unclear 
as  to  whether  the  Court  wUl  require  the 
school  board  to  act  affirmatively  in  end- 
ing the  resulting  school  desegregation. 
Thus  the  Court  has  not  held  that  the 
burden  of  undoing  the  effects  of  housing 
segregation  must  fall  upon  the  school 
system,  where  there  is  no  history  of  seg- 
regation policies  on  the  part  of  the  school 
officials  themselves.  AU  the  Court  is  hold- 
ing In  Swann  is  where  school  officials,  as 
well  as  other  public  officials,  are  them- 
selves partly  responsible  for  housing  seg- 
regation, as  well  as  school  segregation, 
they  cannot  present  the  Court  with  a 
"loaded  game  board"  and  expect  the 
Court  to  be  colorblind  in  accepting  a 
neutral  assignment  policy. 

3.    RACIAL    QUOTAS 

The  Court  held  that : 

The  Constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
in  the  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole. 

The  Court  noted,  however,  that : 
The    very    limited    use    made    of   mathe- 
matical ratios  was  within  the  equitable  re- 
medial discretion  of  the  District  Court. 

4.    BlrSINC 

The  Court  noted  that : 

Bus  transportation  has  been  an  Integral 
part  of  the  public  education  system  for 
years,  and  was  perht^x  the  single  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  transition  from  the 
one-room  schoolhovtse  to  the  oonsoUdated 
school.  Eighteen  million  of  the  Nation's  pub- 
lic school  children,  approximately  39%,  were 
transported  to  their  schools  by  bus  in  1969- 
1970  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  a  footnote  the  Court  observed  that 
in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg   system. 


without  regard  to  desegregation  plans,, 
the  school  board  planned  to  bus  ap- 
proximately 23,000  students  in  1971  for 
an  average  dally  round  trip  of  15  miles. 
The  Court  then  jyjproved  the  district 
court's  conclusion  that  assignment  of 
children  to  the  school  nearest  their 
home  would  not  produce  an  effec- 
tive dismantling  of  the  dual  system.  The 
Court  noted  that  the  decree  would  in- 
volve the  busing  of  elementary  school 
pupUs  for  an  average  of  about  7 
miles,  which  compares  with  the  plan 
previously  operated  in  Charlotte  averag- 
ing 15  miles  each  way. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  find  no 
basis  for  holding  that  the  local  school 
authorities  may  not  be  required  to  em- 
ploy bus  transportation  as  one  tool  of 
school  desegregation.  Dwegregation 
plans  cannot  be  limited  to  the  walk-in 
school.  The  Court  noted  that.  In  fashion- 
ing decrees,  lower  courts  may  utilize  bus- 
ing provided  that  the  distance  and  time 
involved  do  not  harm  the  student  or 
"impinge"  upon  the  educational  proc- 
ess. The  Court  obeerved  that  normally 
the  age  of  the  students  would  be  the 
most  important  factor  In  making  those 
determinations. 
Finally,  the  Court  said  that — 
At  some  point,  these  schot^  authorities 
and  others  like  them  should  have  achieved 
full  eompllanee  with  this  Court's  decision 
in  Broum  I.  The  systems  will  then  be 
"unitary"  In  the  sense  required  by  our  de- 
oUlon  In  Oreen  and  Alexander.  *  •  *  Neither 
school  authorities  nor  District  Courts  are 
constitutionally  required  to  make  year-by- 
year  adjustments  of  the  racial  composition 
of  student  bodies  once  the  afflrmstlve  duty 
to  deeegregate  has  been  accomplished  and 
racial  discrimination  through  (^clal  action 
is  eliminated  from  the  system. 

The  Court  observed  that  at  that  time 
the  further  intervention  by  district 
courts  should  not  be  necessary. 

In  Goss  V.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee.  444  F.  2d 
632  (6  Cir.  1971),  Involved  a  further  re- 
view of  the  desegregation  plan  of  the  city 
of  KnoxviUe.  The  Court  vhs  attempting 
to  apply  the  Swann  decision.  The  CJourt 
said  that — 

The  neighborhood  style  of  desegregation 
no  longer  can  be  viewed  as  per  se  constitu- 
tional. 

The  Court  concluded  that — 
It  would  apt>ear,  therefore,  that  some  dis- 
parate treatment  in  favor  of  racial  minor- 
ities must  be  tolerated  until  the  "vestiges" 
of  de  jure  segregation  have  been  eliminated. 

The  Court  then  concluded  that  though 
the  existence  of  some  black  or  all  white 
schoofls  will  not  be  struck  down  per  se 
as  intolerable,  school  authorities  must 
Justify  the  continuance  of  such  schools 
by  something  more  than  accident  or  cir- 
to  apply  the  Swann  decision.  The  Court 
also  said  that — 

Swann  ( 1971 )  makes  clear  that  the  consti- 
tutional prohihlUon  against  nrrlgntng  stu- 
dents or  teachers  on  account  of  race  Is  ap- 
plicable only  to  minority  groups.  Even 
though  It  has  been  said  that  the  desiderata 
of  the  Brown  rule  are  that  we  have  no  black 
or  white  schools — only  schools — and  that 
public  officials  be  "coJor  bHnd"  in  discharg- 
ing their  duties,  untu  these  desiderata  have 
been  accomplished  raee  -WUl  have  to  be  con- 
sidered In  arranging  today's  school  society. 
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Two  northern  cases  involve  de  jure  defendants  to  give  afflrmative  conalderation  y^as  no  relation  between  the  shape  or  lo- 
flndinas  in  what  might  be  normally  con-  ^  racial  factors  in  allocating  faculty  and  caUon  of  existing  school  district  bound- 
sldered  de  facto  situations.  In  the  ttrst    '^l^^-'^f-^.lf^lr^otrrn^^fir^  ^ies  _^6    educatior^al    needs.    He   did 


of  these.  U.S.  v.  School  District  151  of 
Cook  County.  lUiTiois.  286  T.  Supp.  786 
(NX).  111.  1S68),  affd.  432  F.  2d  1147; 
cert.  den.  402  U.8.  943  (1971),  Jud«e 
Juliiis  HofTnmn  held  that  contempora- 
neous existence,  within  one  school  system, 
of  sane  schools  whose  facilities  and  stu- 
dent bodies  are  almost  exclusively  white 
and  other  schools  whose  facilities  and 
student  bodies  are  almost  exclusively 
Negro,  creates  a  presumption  of  dis- 
criminatory faculty  assignment  which 
requires  the  school  authorities  to  dem- 
onstrate the  constitutionality  of  their 
procedures.  He  held  that  school  offi- 
cials had  a  constltutionEil  obligation 
forthwith  to  take  afOrmative  remedial 
action  to  desegregate  faculties  and  staff. 
With  respect  to  student  segregation. 
Judge  Hoffman  ruJed  that — 

■The  total  abaence  of  Negro  pupils  from 
student  bodies  la  regular  classes  at  the  Roose- 
velt. Madison,  Taft  and  Elsenhower  schools 
and  the  existence  of  almost  excl\wlvely  Negro 
student  bodies  In  regular  classes  at  the  Coo- 
Udge  and  Kennedy  schools  give  rise  to  a  pre- 
sumption of  unconstitutionality  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  student  attendance  aone 
Doundarlea.  and  requires  the  defendants  to 
show  constitutionally  permissible  bases  for 
the  attendance  zones. 

This  ruling  was  premised  upon  certain 
ae  jure  findings  wtoich  Judge  Hoffman 
stated  as  follows: 

The  Intended  and  inevitable  effect  of  the 
series  oif  policy  decisions  by  the  defendants 
and  their  predecessors,  made  with  reepect 
to  attendahce  zines,  transportation  of  pu- 
pils, school  site  selection  and  construction, 
and  organization  of  the  structure  of  the 
educational  program,  as  deocrlbed  In  the 
foregoing  findings  of  fact,  has  been  to  pre- 
serve racial  segregation  of  students  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  •  •  • 
A  school  board  may  not  consistently  with 
the  Pourteeath  Amendment,  purpoeefully 
tailor  the  companente  of  a  neighborhood 
school  attendance  policy  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  racial  compositions  of  the  neighborhoods 
in  the  Bchool  district;  nor  may  It  buUd  upon 
prlvat*  residential  dlacrtmlnatlons. 

Earlier  In  the  opinion  the  Court  had 
observed  that  beglrming  In  the  1940*s 
and  continuing  until  the  opening  of  the 
Taft  School  for  the  1966-67  school  year, 
white  children  living  in  the  Harvey 
Highlands  area  and  other  areas,  were 
bused  to  the  Roosevelt  School,  even 
though  the  areas  were  closer  to  the 
Coolldge  School  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely Negro.  The  Court  also  noted  that 
with  the  exception  of  special  education 
students,  district  151  has  not  bused 
white  students  to  the  Coolidge  (Negro) 
School  or  Negro  children  to  the  Roose- 
velt, Taft,  Madison,  and  Eisenhower 
Schools  'Whiter . 
The  Court  also  found  that — 
The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  program  of 
school  bus  transp'rtatlon  .  .  .  has  been  to 
segregate  the  students  of  School  District  161 
on  the  basis  oX  race  and  color. 

The  Court  also  m«de  numerous  other 
detailed  findings  with  respect  to  de  jure 
segregation  on  the  part  of  the  school 
board  and  consequently  the  decision  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
Swann.  The  Court  ruled  that — 

In  order  to  remedy  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination,  the  Consttttitlon  requires  the 


respect  to  decisions  on  other  pertinent  mat- 
ters of  educational  policy.  Including  the  lo- 
cation and  construction  of  schools,  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  and  the  educational 
structure  of  the  District. 

Another  instance  where  the  Court  has 
made  express  findings  of  de  jure  segrega- 
tion was  in  Davis  v.  School  District  of 
the  City  of  Pontiac,  443  P.  2d  573  (6  Clr. 
1971),  appeal  pending.  Here  the  Court 
stated: 

The  duty  to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  desegregation  of  formerly  dual  sys- 
tems by  the  ellmlnaUon  of  raclaUy  Identifi- 
able schools  Is  not  circumscribed  by  school 
division  boundaries  created  and  maintained 
by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  local  and  cen- 
tral state  officials.  •  •  • 

The  circuit  court  approved  the  dis- 
trict court's  order  requiring  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  plan  by  the  local  school  board 
for  complete  integration.  The  resulting 
busing  in  Pontiac  touched  off  violent 
community  protests. 

In  a  footnote  the  Court  stated  that  the 
district's  court's  order  is  consistent  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Swann  de- 
cision which  was  rendered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  during  the  interval  between 
the  district  court  and  circuit  court 
rulings. 

Finally,  in  Bradley  v.  Richmond,  F. 
Supp.  (1912),  Judge  Merhlge  was  at- 
tempting to  formulate  a  plan  that  would 
comply  with  the  ruling  in  Green.  The 
real  question  was  whether  metropolitan 
white  rezonlng  and  transportation  was 
available  as  a  remedy.  Judge  Merhige 
concluded  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
placed  the  responsibility  for  equal  edu- 
cational opportimity  upon  the  State  it- 
self Consequently,  he  concluded  that  the 
boundaries  separating  school  districts, 
being  created  by  the  State,  could  be  dis- 
regarded and  the  various  parts  of  sui 
identifiable  urban  community  should  be 
treated  as  an  entire  unit  for  purposes 
of  effecting  a  remedy.  In  his  opinion  he 
stated  that — 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  reaxd  on 
appeal,  and  upon  consideration,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  District  Court's  findings  of 
purposeful  segregation  by  the  school  district 
are  supported  by  substantial  evidence  and 
are  not  clearly  erroneous.  •  •  •  We  observe, 
as  did  the  District  Court,  that  school  loca- 
tion and  attendance  boundary  line  decisions, 
for  the  past  15  years,  more  often  than  not 
tended  to  perpetuate  segregation.  Attempted 
Justification  of  thoee  decisions  In  terms  of 
proximity  of  school  buildings,  their  capacity, 
and  safety  of  access  routes  requires  Incon- 
sistent applications  of  these  criteria.  Al- 
though, as  the  District  Court  stated,  each  de- 
cision considered  alone  might  not  compel 
the  conclusion  that  the  Board  of  Education 
Intended  to  foster  segregation,  taken  to- 
gether, they  support  the  conclusion  that  a 
purjKJseful  pattern  of  racial  discrimination 
has  existed  In  the  Pontiac  school  system  for 
at  least  15  years. 

Judge  Merhlge  took  note  of  the  wide- 
spread practice  In  Virginia  of  chsuiglng 
school  district  lines  and  consolidating 
school  districts  in  order  to  provide  for 
improved  regional  facilities.  Second,  he 
also  noted  that  Virginia  had  repeatedly 
ignored  its  official  Jurisdictional  lines  in 
various  attempts  to  perpetuate  sefrre- 
gated  schools.  Third,  he  found  that  there 


find,  however,  that  there  was  a  relation 
between  such  boundaries  and  the  de- 
velopment of  residential  and  school  seg- 
regation. It  should  be  noted  that  Vir- 
ginia is  about  the  last  State  that  could 
argue  that  school  district  boundaries  are 
sacrosanct.  To  avoid  integration,  Vir- 
ginia's post  Brown  directive  included 
joint  school  operations,  merged  districts. 
contracts  by  a  district  for  its  students  to 
attend  schools  in  other  districts  and  a 
State  pupil  placement  law  imder  which 
the  Governor's  office  superseded  all  local 
authorities  in  pupil  assignment. 

Judge  Merhlge  found  that  the  exist- 
ence of  physical  barriers  like  the  James 
River,  were  already  being  bridged,  as 
students  were  currently  being  bused 
across  acroes  that  river  under  the  exist- 
ing plan. 

He  noted  that  part  of  Chesterfield 
County  had  recently  been  annexed  by 
the  city  of  Richmond — allegedly  to  di- 
lute Uie  black  vote  in  the  city. 

While  these  points  added  support  to 
the  court's  authority,  the  basic  author- 
ity that  the  court  relied  upon  was  the 
fact  that  the  14th  amendment  was  ad- 
dressed to  States  and  not  merely  local 
governmental  creatures  of  the  States. 

On  Jime  5.  1972.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  a  5  to  1 
decision  reversed,  holding  that  the  dis- 
trict court  could  not  compel  the  joinder 
of  Richmond's  unitary  school  system 
with  two  other  school  districts  in  order 
to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  racial 
balsmce. 
In  its  decision  the  court  said  that — 
We  think  that  the  root  causes  of  the  con- 
centration of  blacks  In  the  Inner  cities  of 
America  are  simply  not  known  and  that  the 
District  Court  could  not  realistically  place 
on  the  counties  the  responsibility  for  the 
effect  that  Inner  city  decay  has  had  on  the 
public  schools  of  Richmond.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  what  little  action.  If  any,  the 
counties  may  seem  to  have  taken  to  keep 
blacks  out,  Is  slight  Indeed  compared  to  the 
myriad  reasons,  economic,  political  and  social, 
for  the  concentration  of  blacks  In  Richmond 
and  does  not  support  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  been  Invidious  state  action  which  has 
resulted  In  the  racial  composition  of  the 
three  school  dlstrlcte  •  •  •.  That  there  has 
been  housing  discrimination  In  all  three 
units  Is  deplorable,  but  a  school  case  like  a 
vehicle,  can  carry  only  a  limited  amount  of 
baggage. 

The  court  recognized  the  governmen- 
tal and  budgetary  problems  that  would 
be  involved  in  the  busing  of  students  be- 
tween school  districts.  The  court  said: 

But  even  If  we  were  to  Ignore  Virginia  law. 
as  we  are  urged  to  do,  there  are  practicalities 
of  budget  and  finance  that  would  boggle  the 
mind.  Each  of  the  three  political  subdivi- 
sions Involved  here,  has  a  separate  tax  base 
and  a  separate  and  distinct  electorate.  The 
school  board  of  the  consolidated  district 
would  have  to  look  to  the  three  separate 
governing  bodies  for  approval  and  support 
of  school  budgets. 

The  Court  concluded  that — 
The  facts  of  this  case  do  not  establish, 
however,  that  state  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  school  districts  coterminous  with 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  City  of 
Richmond  and  the  Counties  of  Chesterfield 
and    Henrico,    have   been   Intended   to  clr- 
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cumvent  any  V^ederally  protected  right.  Nor 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  consequence 
of  such  State  action  tmpllee  any  Federally 
protected  right,  for  there  Is  no  right  to  racial 
balance  within  even  a  single  school  district, 
Swann  v.  ChmrJotte-Mectlentmrg  Board  of 
Edvcation,  .  .  .  but  only  a  right  to  attend 
a  unitary  school  system. 

The  Court  also  concluded  that  when 
It  became  clear  that  State-Imposed 
segregation  had  been  completely  re- 
moved within  the  school  district  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  "further  intervention 
by  the  district  court  was  neither  neces- 
sary nor  justifiable." 

K.  BTTSnrC  TO  KLIMtNATZ  DX  rACTO  SXCBZGATIOir 

It  appears  that  no  court  in  Amerlpa 
has  ordered  busing  to  eliminate  de  facto 
segregation,  absent  findings  that  de  Jure 
segregation  was  also  present.  The  ryww 
do  not  support  the  widely  held  Mief 
that  the  courts  are  ordering  busing  for 
its  own  sake  or  ordering  busing  to  pro- 
mote racial  balance  where  no  de  Jure 
segregation  has  been  found.  The  courts 
simply  are  not  ordering  busing  to  break 
up  racial  Imbalance  in  schools  created 
solely  by  neighborhood  housing  patterns. 
While  the  courts  have  utilized  a  numher 
of  other  tools  to  eliminate  de  facto 
segregation  In  schools,  busing  has  not 
been  one  of  them. 

The  leading  case  is  Deal  v.  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education.  369  P.  2d  55  (6  Clr. 
1966),  cert,  denied  389  U.S.  947  (1967). 
This  was  a  class  action  to  enjoin  the 
operation  of  allegedly  de  facto  racially 
segregated  schools  and  to  enjoin  the 
construction  of  new  schools  on  sites 
which  would  Increase  existing  patterns 
of  racial  segregation.  The  court  stated 
that— 

Here,  If  there  are  obstacles  or  rostrlctions 
Imposed  on  the  ablUty  of  a  Negro  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  choices  offered  by  the 
school  sjrstem,  they  stem  from  his  Individ- 
ual economic  plight,  or  rwBult  from  private, 
not  school,  prejudice.  We  need  Brown  as 
prohibiting  only  enforced  ssgregatloa.  •  •  • 
We  hold  that  there  Is  no  constitutional 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  bus  Ne- 
gro or  white  children  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods or  to  transfer  classes  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  racial  Imbalance  that  It 
did  not  cause,  nor  Is  there  a  Hke  duty  to 
select  new  school  sites  solely  In  further- 
ance of  such  a  purpose.  •  •  •  Although 
boards  of  education  have  no  constitutional 
obligation  to  relieve  against  racial  Imbalance 
which  they  did  not  "cause  or  create.  It  has 
been  held  that  it  is  not  unconstttutlonal  for 
them  to  consider  racial  factors  and  take 
steps  to  relieve  racial  Imbalance  If  in  their 
sound  Judgment  such  action  Is  the  best 
method  of  avoiding  educational  harm. 

Some  courts,  however,  have  had  to 
strain  a  great  deal  to  come  up  with  a 
de  jure  finding.  niustraUve  of  these 
cases  is  Spangler  v.  Pasadena  Board  of 
Education.  311  P.  Supp.  501  (Calif. 
1970).*  In  this  case  there  was  a  racial 


•  In  Keyes  v.  School  District  Number  One. 
Denver,  Colorado,  303  F.  Supp.  270  (D.  Colo 
19«9),  plaintiff's  school  chUdren  sotight  to 
enjoin  ImplemenUtton  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Denver  School  Board  which 
rescinded  previous  resolutions  irtilch  re- 
quired positive  integraUon  of  city  schools. 
The  rescinded  resolutons  changed  attendant 
Kmes  and  sought  to  spread  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  schools  to  other  schools  and 
achieve  a  racial  balance.  Plaintiff's  motion 
for  a  preliminary  Injunction  was  granted. 


imbalance  in  the  student  bodies  and  fac- 
ulties of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.  *nxe  Pasadena  City  Board 
of  Education  had  used  a  neighborhood 
school  pcUcy  and  a  policy  against  cross- 
town  busing.  Pirst,  the  court  examined 
the  Brown  decision  and  slightly  mis- 
stated it  as  holding  that  "segregated  edu- 
cation deprived  Negro  children  of  edu- 
cational opportunity." 

The  Court  in  Spangler  did  not  differ- 
entiate between  separate  but  equal,  and 
segregation  resulting  solely  from  neigh- 
borhood housing  patterns.  The  Court 
then  stated  that— 

XJ—  of  a  strict  neighborhood  school  policy 
and  a  pcrilcy  against  cross-town  busing  take 
on  constitutional  significance  .as  a  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  . 

The  Court  then  stated  that — 
Under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  a  public 
school  body  has  an  obligation  to  act  affirma- 
tively to  promote  Integration.  .  .  . 

At  this  point  it  would  have  appeared 
that  the  (^urt  in  Spangler  was  heading 
toward  a  busing  order  based  upon  de 
facto  findings.  The  Court  did  not  cite 
any  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
the  school  board  must  act  affirmative 
to  promote  integration.  In  fact,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  held  such  a  prop- 
osition, except  where  It  Is  necessary  to 
dismantle  the  effects  of  a  separate  but 
equal  educational  policy.  The  Court, 
however,  went  on  to  make  certain  de  jure 
findings.  For  example,  at  522  the  Court 
stated: 

When  school  officials  consistently  draw  at- 
tendance lines  so  as  to  increase  racial  segrega- 
tion, the  presumption  arises  that  they  have 
done  so  to  promote  racial  segregation  of 
students.  In  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Court  further  stated  that— 
When  school  officials  have  allocated  new 
schools  and    constructed    additions    to   old 
schools,  and  have  failed  to  adjust  school  en- 
rollments to  fit  capacities  In  such  a  way  as  to 


The  Court  held  that  there  was  imposed  on 
the  School  Board  an  affirmative  duty  to  take 
positive  steiM  to  remove  segregation  "which 
has  developed  as  a  result  ot  Its  prior  affirma- 
tive acts.  In  rssponse  to  this  duty  the  Den- 
ver School  Board  passed  Resolutions  1620, 
1524.  and  1631.  In  light  of  Broicn  and  Dotcell, 
the  effort  of  the  Board  to  renounce  Its  con- 
stitutional duty  by  rescission  must  be  re- 
jected as  arbitrary  state  legislative  action." 
The  Court  strained  In  finding  prior  acts 
Indicative  of  de  jure  segregation.  In  February 
1970.  the  case  was  tried  on  Its  meriu  and 
after  that  trial  the  Court  at  313  F.  Supp.  61 
(1970),  held  that  the  action  of  the  School 
Bo€U'd  did  not  constitute  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. Tt  Is  more  like  de  facto  segregation, 
with  respect  to  which  the  rule  Is  that  the 
Court  cannot  order  desegregation  In  order 
to  provide  a  better  balance."  The  Cotirt 
stated  that  "In  examining  the  boundary 
changes  and  removal  of  optional  Eones  In 
connection  with  the  several  schools  which 
are  discussed  above,  we  do  not  find  any  wll- 
full  or  malicious  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Boctfd." 

The  Court  held  that  In  order  to  support  a 
finding  of  de  jure  segregation  (1)  there  must 
be  action  taken  by  a  school  administration 
with  the  purpose  of  slngUng  students  by 
race,  (2)  the  action  must  have  In  fact 
created  or  aggravated  segregation,  (3)  there 
mtist  In  fact  be  the  condition  of  segrega- 
tion, and  (4)  there  must  be  a  causal  con- 
nection between  the  acts  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration complained  of  and  the  condi- 
tion of  segregation. 


Intensify  racial  segregation,  they  have  the 
affirmative  dtity  "to  seek  meaiu  to  eradicate  ' 
the  results  of  their  discriminatory  acts. 

These  de  Jure  findings  permit  one  to 
explain  this  case  in  a  way  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Swann  decision.  How- 
ever, there  is  considerable  language  in 
this  decision  which  goes  beyond  Swann 
and  in  laci  probably  goes  beyond  the 
language  of  any  other  decision.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Court  held  that^^ 

When  from  the  evidenoe  tt  appears  that 
racial  discrimination  has  led  to  residential 
segregation  and  that  the  residential  segrega- 
tion Is  reflected  In  school  enrollment  fl,gure8. 
school  officials  have  the  burden  to  show  that 
there  are  no  educationally  sound  aiid  admin- 
IstraUvely  feasible  altematlvea  available  to 
overcooM  thp  existence  of  segregated  schools. 

For  that  proposition  the  Court  cited 
the  Cook  County  case,  which  as  seen 
earlier,  is  a  dear  de  jure  case  and  does 
not  stand  for  that  proposition  at  all. 

Finally,  the  Court  held  that  It  is  un- 
constitutional to  bus  black  students  to 
profnote  Integration  and  not  to  bus  white 
students  for  the  same  purpose,  because 
such  a  policy  would  place  "an  undue 
share  of  the  burden  of  desegregation  on 
black  children." 

m  summary,  the  Spangler  case  must 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  find- 
ings of  de  jure  segregation  and  the 
broader  language  and  inappropriate  case 
citations  arc  unfortunate  as  only  sen-lng 
to  cloud  suid  confuse  the  issue.  Unques- 
tionably there  Is  language  In  Spangler 
which  would  Justify  the  feiirs  of  those 
who  anticipate  the  broadest  and  most 
universal  type  of  school  busing  orders. 
Unquestionably,  the  courts  can  find  some 
elements  of  de  Jure  segregation  in  almost 
any  school  system.  However,  the  case  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of 
Swann  and  In  that  context  the  broader 
language  should  be  considered  as  dicta 
Two  other  decisions  which  have  been 
widely  interpreted  as  de  facto  busing 
decisions  are  In  reality  nothing  more 
than  rulings  that  there  can  be  no  official 
hurdles  to  thwart  voluntary  attempts  by 
school  officials  to  bus  for  the  piutxkc  of 
achieving  racial  balance. 

In  Bradley  v.  MiOXken,  433  P.  2d  897 
f6  Cir.  1970).  the  Detroit  Board  of  Edu- 
cation attempted  to  effect  a  more  bal- 
anced ratio  between  black  and  white  stu- 
dents in  12  senior  high  schools.  This 
effort  was  thwarted  by  an  act  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature  which  would  pre- 
clude any  such  attendance  provisions. 
The  Michigan  attorney  general  ren- 
dered an  opinion  which  stated  that  the 
statute  would  have  the  effect  of  rescind- 
ing the  attempt  by  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  to  achieve  racial  integratioo 
in  its  high  schools.  The  voters  then  held 
an  electlOTi  and  recalled  members  of  the 
board  of  education  who  had  initiated 
the  integration  plan.  The  Court  hrtd 
that  the  statute  was  unconstltutlooal  In 
that  it  att«npted  to  Impede,  delay,  and 
frustrate  "proceedings  to  protect  the 
rl^ts  guaranteed  to  members  of  aU 
races  under  the  Uth  amendment." 
The  Court  noted  that  in  Hunter 
V.  Erickson,  393  U.S.  385  U969),  the 
Court  had  held  that  the  repeal  by  refer- 
endum of  a  fair  housing  ordnance  pro- 
vision adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  "discriminates  against  ml- 
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noritles,  and  constitutes  a  real,  subetan- 
Uai.  and  invidious  denial  ol  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  The  Court  cited 
Reitman  v.  Mulkey.  3*7  V3.  3»8  (1967), 
which  held  invalid  a  California,  ccaistl- 
tutlonal  provision  adopted  by  a  state- 
wide rcferflndum.  nullifying  previously 
enacted  statutes  barring  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  hou;ring.  The  Court  also  noted 
that  in  Lee  v.  Nyouist.  318  P.  Supp.  710 
(WDJf.Y.  1970).  the  Court  had  held 
invalid  a  New  York  statute  prohiWtlng 
State  education  ofBcials  and  appointed 
school  boards  frwn  assigning  students, 
or  establishing  school  zones  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  equality  in  at- 
tendance. In  the  Nyquist  case  the  Court 
had  held — 

But  the  argument  Uwt  tb«  aUt*  ba«  not 

dlBcrlmlnated  becauae  It  haa  no  conrtltu- 
Uonal  obligation  to  end  de  facto  racial  Im- 
balance falls  to  meet  the  iwue  under  Hunt- 
er T  Krlckaon.  The  statute  places  burdens 
on  the  Implementation  of  educaUonal  pol- 
Iclea  designed  to  deal  with  race  on  the  local 
level.  Indeed  it  completely  prohibits  the 
Implementation  of  such  policies  where  the 
local  bofcrd  U  not  elected.  The  dlscrUnlna- 
tlon  Is  clearly  based  on  race  alone,  and  the 
distinction  created  in  the  political  process, 
based  on  racial  considerations,  operates  In 
practice  as  a  racial  claastflcatlon. 

Taken  together.  Millilten  and  Nyquist 
do  not  sund  for  the  proposition  that 
local  school  officials  must  bus  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  de  facto  segregation.  These 
cases  merely  stand  for  the  proposition 
that  the  State  cannot  erect  barriers  pre- 
cluding officials  from  talcing  such  action. 

The  erection  of  such  barriers  consti- 
tutes an  unreasonable  classification  and 
a  denial  of  equal  protection. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courts  are 
particularly  fuzzy  on  the  basis  for  such 
rulings  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  some 
day  have  to  directly  face  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  public  officials  can  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  minorities  where 
there  has  been  no  past  de  jure  discrim- 
ination. 

m  the  State  of  Washington  there  is 
an  unreported  oral  decision  of  consid- 
erable significance  in  the  case  of  De 
Funis  ageilnst  Odegaard.  This  decision 
was  rendered  by  Judge  Shorett  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1971,  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  of  Washington  for  King 
County.  In  this  case  the  University  of 
Wskshington  Law  School  wished  to 
achieve  greater  minority  representation 
and  to  achieve  this  end  adopted  an 
admissions  policy  giving  preference  to 
members  of  minority  races.  The  court 
found  that — 

Some  minority  students  were  admitted 
whose  grades  and  aptitude  test  scores  were 
so  low  that,  had  they  been  whites,  their 
sppUcatlons  would  have  been  summarily 
denied. 

The  plaintifis  were  white  students 
whoee  grades  and  test  scores  were  higher 
than  all  but  one  of  the  31  minority  stu- 
dents admitted.  Plaintiffs  contended  that 
the  admission  of  less  qualifled  minority 
members  resulted  in  a  denial  of  the  plain- 
tills'  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The 
coxirta  sustained  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
contttitioQ,  citing  Brown  as  holding 
that- 
Public  education  must  be  equally  available 
Id  all  regardless  of  race.  ATter  thAt  decision. 


the  Fourteenth  Amendment  cotUd  no  longer 
be  stretched  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
any  race  •  •  • .  In  my  opinion  the  only  safe 
rule  Is  to  treat  all  races  alike  and  I  feel  that 
la  what  Is  required  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause. 

This  apprT»ch  is  coming  into  crtlision 
with  a  great  deal  of  affirmative  action 
programs,  not  only  in  education,  but  alao 
in  other  areas,  such  as  the  "Philadelphia 
Plan".  In  the  educational  realm  the  color 
blind  theory  Is  directly  counter  to  the 
provisions  of  Milllken  and  Nyquist  and 
seems  to  run  counter  to  the  "loaded  game 
board"  theory  used  by  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger in  Swann.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  If 
the  Chief  Justice  would  apply  his  'noaded 
game  board"  theory  in  the  context  of 
purely  de  facto  segregation.  This  issue 
has  not  been  decided  and  presumably 
will  have  to  come  before  the  Court  for 
resolution. 

F.    NONSnSINC    CASKS    IirVOLTTOO    Ot  FACTO 

SBoaaoATioN 

Barksdale  v.  Springfield  School  Com- 
mittee. 237  F.  Supp.  543  (D.  Mass.  1965) . 
is  the  clearest  example  of  a  de  facto  case 
with  no  de  jure  findings.  The  Court 
found  that — 

There  U  no  deliberate  Intent  on  the  pert 
of  the  school  authorities  to  segregate  the 
races.  If  segregation  exlsU,  It  reevilts  from 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  plan 
of  school  aicendsAce. 

The  Court  observed  that  lines  were 
drawn  with  reference  to  the  location  and 
cap€w:ity  of  various  schools  and  take  into 
account  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
the  children.  In  general,  children  were 
required  to  attend  the  school  nearest 
their  homes.  The  few  exceptions  to  this 
policy  were  not  designed  or  used  to  seg- 
regate the  children  by  race.  The  Court 
found,  however,  that  "segregation  in  the 
sense  of  racial  imbalance  exists  in  the 
Springfield  school  system."  The  Court 
found  that  at  least  seven  elementary 
schools  and  one  junior  high  school  had 
a  majority  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
students,  while  other  schools  were  100 
percent  white.  Of  the  3,386  Negroes  in 
38  elementary  schools,  all  but  595  were 
enrolled  in  eight  of  the  schools. 

The  Court  also  found  that — 

Thoee  schools  In  which  the  vast  majority 
of  Negro  students  are  enrolled  consistently 
ranked  lowest  in  achievement  ratings  .  .  . 
Wmie  It  Is  not  poeslble  to  determine  how 
much  of  this  Is  the  reeult  of  hc«ne  environ- 
ment and  how  much  Is  attributable  to  schools 
and  teachers,  these  facts,  nevertheless,  bear 
out  the  testimony  .  .  .  that  tmclally  Imbal- 
anced  schools  are  not  conducive  to  learning 
.  .  .  Racial  concentration  In  his  scliool  com- 
mimicates  to  the  Negro  child  that  he  Is  dif- 
ferent and  Is  expected  to  be  different  from 
white  children  .  .  .  The  opp<wtunlty  of  Negro 
children  in  racially  concentrated  schools  to 
obtain  equal  educational  opportunities  la 
Impaired,  and  I  so  Und. 

In  its  holding,  the  Court  stated: 
The  defendants  arg^ue.  nevertheless,  that 
there  Is  no  constitutional  mandate  to  remedy 
racial  Imbalance.  Bell  v.  School  City  of  Gary, 
Indiana,  334  P.  3d  300  (7th  Clr.  1063).  But 
that  Is  not  the  question.  The  question  Is 
whether  there  Is  a  constitutional  duty  to 
provide  eqvial  educational  opportunities  for 
all  children  within  the  system.  While  Broxon 
answered  that  question  affirmatively  In  the 
context  of  coerced  segregation,  the  constitu- 
tional   fact — the   Inadequacy   of   segregated 


education — Is  the  same  In  this  case,  and  I 
so  find.  It  is  neither  Just  nor  sensible  to 
proscribe  segregation  having  lU  basis  in  af- 
firmative state  action  while  at  the  same  time 
falling  to  provide  a  remedy  for  segregation 
which  grows  out  of  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing, or  other  economic  or  social  factors.  Edu- 
.  cation  Is  tax  supported  and  compulsory,  aad 
public  school  educators,  therefore,  must  deal 
with  Inadequacies  within  the  educational 
system  as  they  arlM,  and  It  matters  not  that 
the  inadequacies  are  not  of  their  making. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  Tieighborhood 
$chool  policy  per  se  ia  unconatitutional,  but 
that  tt  must  b«  abandoned  or  modified  when 
it  results  in  segregation  in  fact.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Court  ordered  the  defendants  to 
present  a  plan  to  eliminate  racial  con- 
centration in  its  elementary  and  junior 
hi^  schools  and  the  Court  did  not 
specify  that  busing  must  be  a  part  of 
that  plan. 

This  case  is  one  of  a  line  of  cases 
beginning  with  the  Blocker  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Manhasset,  New  York,  226 
F.  Supp.  208  <EX)J*.Y.  1964) ,  which  were 
directly  addressed  to  the  de  facto  prob- 
lem and  had  rulings  substantially  equiv- 
alent to  that  In  Barksdale. 

In  Blocker,  the  Court  found  that  th« 
maintenance  of  neighborhood  school  at- 
tendance area  Mnes,  coupled  with  an  in- 
flexible transfer  policy,  was  tantamount 
to  State-imposed  segregation.  With  that 
finding  the  Court  entered  a  decree  direct- 
ing the  school  board  to  permit  children 
to  transfer  to  other  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  education 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  and  deep- 
ly felt  Issues  to  America  today.  It  touches 
the  lives  of  perhaps  more  people  than 
any  other  domestic  concern.  Parents, 
students,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
taxpayers  by  the  millions  are  decisively 
tovolved  in  cfuestions  of  education  pol- 
icy throughout  every  p«ut  of  our  coun- 
try. These  questions  come  in  every  vari- 
ety and  range  from  methodology  to  cur- 
riculum, cltkssroom  discipline,  salaries, 
and  teacher-pupil  ratios. 

These  questions  have  wide-ranging 
effects  for  the  present  and  for  years  to 
come.  And  to  a  very  real  sense  the  an- 
swers we  provide,  by  shaptog  our  chil- 
dren, will  determtoe  the  type  of  country 
we  are  to  become. 

THX    BASIC    QUSSTTON 

Although  there  is  great  diversity  in 
both  the  questions  and  the  proposed 
solutions,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  funda- 
mental stram  runs  through  most  of  the 
discussion,  and  regardless  of  most  in- 
dividuals' potots  of  view,  the  primary 
consideration  is  one  of  quality  to  educa- 
ton.  There  may  be  dilTerences  over 
whether  one  curriculum  plan  or  an- 
other should  be  adopted.  There  may  be 
dispute  over  the  prefer  way  to  main- 
tain decorum  to  the  classroom.  There 
may  be  oppostog  beliefs  on  the  way 
mathematics  or  spelUng  or  English 
should  be  taught.  But  what  pteople  are 
generally  concerned  about  is:  How  are 
we  going  to  provide  the  best  quality  edu- 
cation for  the  children  of  our  district 
or  our  State  or  our  Nation? 

otrroLKtn  wats  or  answxbing 

Sometimes  these  questions  are  settled 
on  the  local  level  by  a  teacher  or  school 
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principal,  or  by  a  board  of  education. 
Sometimes  they  are  settled  by  the  Sfcata. 
And  to  other  cases  a  question  comes  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Federal  level  to  Wash- 
ington before  it  is  resolved. 

One  of  these  decisions  was  made  by 
the  Supreme  Coast  of  the  United  States 
in  1954  when  it  handed  down  its  famous 
opinion  to  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. There  has  been  consideraide  dis- 
cussion of  this  case  over  the  years  stoce 
it  was  decided,  and  many  toterpreta- 
tions  of  it  have  been  put  forward.  But 
to  my  view,  the  Brown  case  spoke  clear- 
ly to  the  question  of  quality  to  education 
by  declaring  that  segregation  of  schools 
by  affirmative  State  action  was  imcon- 
stitutional. 

CmXAT    STTCCXSS    ACHXXVEO 

Many  years  have  passed  stoce  the 
Brown  case  was  decided.  There  hsis  been 
struggle,  conflict,  and  dissension  over 
its  implementation,  but  great  progress 
has  been  made — especially  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion—toward ending  deliberate  racial 
segregation  imder  the  cloak  of  official 
action.  The  so-called  "dual  system"  of 
schools  has  been  virtually  elimtoated 
and  with  it  nearly  every  example  of  de 
jure  school  segregation.  Thus,  the  Brown 
decision  with  the  strong  backtog  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  betog  complied  with  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

I  believe  we  Americans  can  take  great 

pride  to  this  accomplishment,  for  there 

is  no  comparable  precedent  to  the  history 

of  civilization  for  the  fulfillment  of  such 

a  mandate  for  fundamentally  improving 

a  society. 

paoBUCMS  RXMAnr 

But  although  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  the  elimtoation  of  deliberate 
segregation  and  the  eradicatlcai  of  en- 
forced racial  separation  to  public  scfaDols, 
there  remains  a  considerable  challenge 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  educational 
deficiencies  which  result  trom  other  fac- 
tors. 

It  is  an  imf  ortunate  fact  that  there  are 
many  inferior  schools  to  America  today. 
They  are  found  everywhere — to  the 
North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
West;  to  areas  that  are  predominaatly 
black  or  white  or  Indian  or  l^janish- 
speaktog.  There  are  many  causes  and 
reasons  for  these  difficulties.  Some  school 
bulldtogs  are  old  and  toadequate.  educa- 
tional materials  are  to  short  supply, 
teachers'  pay  scales  are  too  low,  better 
educational  methods  have  not  been  ap- 
plied. There  are  many  problems  with 
many  causes,  but  It  seems  important  to 
realize  that  one  cause  for  these  prob- 
lems is  not  the  deUber ate,  offldally  sanc- 
tioned segregation  of  the  past. 
BASIC  qnxsnoN  kxmaims 

As  I  said  earlier  the  primary  question 
Is :  How  are  we  to  provide  the  best  quality 
educatlOTi  for  our  ctoildren?  I  brtieve  tWs 
has  been  the  question  all  along  and  re- 
mains so  today. 

One  importaat  answer  to  this  question 
was  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court  when 
it  said  that  enforced  raclad  segregation 
should  be  elimtoated,  but  with  that  step 
taken  we  must  look  to  other  questions 


and  other  steps  to  be  made  toward  the 

improvement  of  our  children's  education. 

oproaiMO  vaoroamotra 

At  this  time  there  seems  to  be  two 
competing  and  tocompatlble  propositions 
betog  put  forward.  One  says  that,  stoce 
Brown  said  officially  enforced  segrega- 
tion should  be  ended,  all  racial  imbal- 
ance, however  tt  arises,  should  also  be 
ended — regardless  of  other  factors  such 
as  convenience,  safety,  pupil  preference. 
and  cost — and  that  educational  quality 
is  somehow  directly  related  to  the  meet- 
ing of  racial  quotas  to  the  schools  of  to- 
dividual  districts  and  areas. 

The  other  concept  says  that  quality  In 
education,  now  that  enforced  segregation 
is  nearly  elimtoated,  has  much  more  to 
do  with  what  is  offered  wlthto  the  walls 
of  a  particular  school  than  the  categories 
and  quotas  to  which  the  students  attend- 
tog  that  school  happm  to  fit. 

At  this  time  it  would  appear  that  those 
wtio  hold  the  first  view  and  who  think 
educational  quality  can  be  defined  and 
achieved  by  filling  quotas  have  a  major- 
ity on  the  courts  of  this  coimtry.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  majority  of  the  parents 
and  children  to  this  country  would  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  education  should 
take  place  to  a  well-equipped,  well- 
staffed  school  during  regular  school 
hours — rather  than  to  a  yellow  school- 
bus  traveling  unnecessary  extra  miles 
over  long,  extra  hours. 

Because  we  have  this  cmflict,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  clarify  the  law  and 
to  express  the  legitimate  and  sincere 
concerns  of  the  people.  And  because  we 
are  a  donocratlc  society,  the  route  for 
expressing  those  concerns  has  been 
through  our  national  political  process 
and  its  response  to  the  people, 
nuamorr's  lkadpwhtp 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  President  Nixon 
has  been  to  the  forefront  of  the  leader- 
ship seeking  an  absolute  end  to  enforced 
segregation  and  better  education  for 
America's  children,  especially  those  from 
disadvantaged  b€u:kgrounds.  And  I  fully 
concur  in  the  clear  perspective  to  which 
he  has  placed  these  questions. 

As  he  said  to  his  extensive  statement 
on  elementary  and  secondary  school  de- 
segregation to  March  1970: 

I  am  dedicated  to  continued  progrees  to- 
ward a  truly  deeegregated  public  school  sys- 
tem. But.  considering  the  always  heavy  de- 
mands for  more  school  operating  funds.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  preferable,  when  we  have  to  make 
the  choice,  to  use  limited  financial  resourcee 
for  the  Improvement  of  education — for  bet- 
ter teaching  facilities,  better  methods,  and 
advanced  educational  materials — and  for  the 
upgrading  of  the  disadvantaged  areas  in  the 
commionity  rather  than  buying  busea,  tlree, 
and  gasoline  to  transport  your  children  miles 
away  from  their  neighborhood  schools. 

Or  as  the  Republican  Party  stated  to 
its  1972  platform : 

We  favor  better  education  lor  all  children, 
not  more  transportation  for  some  children. 
crrxBsxc  suppust 

I  believe  the  great  majority  of  all 
Americans— whatever  their  race,  or  eco- 
nomic status  or  part  of  the  country  to 
which  they  reside — would  concur  to  these 
statements. 


Certainly,  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congreas  share  these  fe^ings,  and  to 
recognition  of  this  fact  President  Nixon 
has  sought  to  clarify  the  pw  and  at  the 
same  time  conttoue  our  cnogress  toward 
a  better  educational  syslem. 

Earlier  this  year  President  Nixon  pro- 
poaed  two  highly  significant  laws  to  deal 
with  the  two  major  probtons  to  educa- 
tion today.  The  first  problem  is  that  of 
the  courts  exceeding  the  dimensions  of 
the  Brown  decision  by  ordering  massive 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  arbltrsuy  racial  balances  to  pub- 
lic schools.  The  second  problem  ia  that 
of  providing  the  assistance  required  to 
upgrade  the  entire  American  education 
system — particularly  in  areas  which  are 
chronically  deficient  and  inferior  to  their 
educaUonal  capabihties. 

BQTTAI.    KTUCATIDNAI,    OrrOKTCVTrSmt    tCT 

The  bill  before  us  today  embodies 
many  of  the  major  features  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals.  It  ptiased  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  margin,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  It  is 
a  comprehensive  and  positive  approtich 
to  these  great  questions. 

It  provides  major  assistance  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  to  the 
schools  which  need  help  the  most,  and 
It  focuses  on  the  development  of  basic 
educational  services  which  provide  the 
foundation  for  any  learning  experience. 

It  tocludes  strong  safeguards  for  the 
equal  education  opportunities  and  civil 
rights  of  all  students. 

It  sets  forth  deUiled  guldeltoes  tor 
courts  and  Federal  agencies  to  follow  to 
fashioning  remedies  for  existing  pattenis 
of  segregation.  The  focus  is  on  setting 
prtorttles  for  the  application  of  these 
remedies  and  Imposing  the  maximum 
possible  limitations  on  the  use  of  disrup- 
tive busing  orders. 

I  believe  this  bill  offers  the  American 
people  positive  and  appropriate  means 
of  dealtog  with  today's  questions  of  qual- 
ity education.  It  seeks  to  bring  about 
meaningful  and  rapid  improvements  to 
the  education  of  those  children  whose 
needs  are  the  most  presstog.  It  attempts 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  and  deep  con- 
cern that  most  parents  feel  for  the  safe- 
ty, convenience,  and  desires  of  their 
children.  And  It  also  refiects  the  high 
value  most  parents  place  on  their  ctalld- 
dren's  attendaince  at  a  nearby  school 
which  they  as  parents  have  chosen 
through  selection  of  their  homes  and 
neighborhoods. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  the  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Act  of  1972  is  a 
good  bill  that  is  designed  to  achieve  posi- 
tive goals  which  are  supported  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans.  It  would  be 
extremely  disappotottog  If  the  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  of  a  few  Senators  dent- 
ils passage  and  thus  increase  the  very 
serious  problenas  which  arise  from  some 
schools  being  to  great  need  of  assistance 
for  improving  the  education  their  stu- 
dents receive  and  also  prolong  the  un- 
necessary and  equally  serious  problems 
which  are  created  when  education  is 
made  secondBur  to  quota-filling. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  tovoke  cloture 
on  the  debate  of  this  bill,  so  it  can  be 
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passed  and  sent  to  President  Nixon  to 
be  slfned  into  law. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseU  all  but  1  minute  of  the  remain- 
ing time,  reserving  a  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  lUte  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan in  thanking  the  many  organiza- 
tions which  have  seen  the  emergency  and 


responded-  ttTlt  in  an  unparalleled  way 
and  the  Senators  whose  minds  have  been 
opened  to  the  full  implications  of  what 
is  proposed  in  this  bill,  and  the  fact  that 
we  compound  the  evils  of  Government 
if  we  pass  a  bill  patently  imconstltutlonal 
and  then  ask  the  Court  to  strike  it  down. 
That  is  hardly  the  path  of  responsibility. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  made  the  argu- 


ment before  about  turning  back  the 
clock.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  of  1971  estimated  projections  of 
public  school  Negro  enrollment  compared 
with  the  fall  1968  and  1970  data  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
SB  follows : 


DHEW  OK\Cl  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  FAU  1971  ESTIMATED  PtWiECTIONS  Of  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NEGRO  ENROLLMENT  COMPARED  WITH  FINAL  FALL  196t  AND  1970  DATA  i 


N«fro  pu|»ls  *tt«ndiat  schMis  whieii  ar»— 


N«|ro  pupilt 


(M93  iwrttnt  minotHf     R-lOO  perewit  mtMrity       100  ptieMt  minority 


Gtoanpdic  1(64 


Tol»t  papils 


Numbtr      PtrcMit 


Itmnbtf      Percent 


Number      PercMrt 


Niunber       Percent 


"JMiu^aWhnmiSttm:     «,  153, 568         «.  282. 173           14.5         l,<t7,2M  23.4         4,274,461           68.0         2.493.398            39.7 

,„, U, 877, 547         6,707,411           14.9         2.223.506  33.1         3.311,372           M.4            941,111             14.0 

l97^.rtimVti■:::::::::;::""■""--------"----"             44>i;r5    6,724,9S6     is-o    tm.m  35.6    3,o»4,785     45.9      775,832      ii.6 

0,H.r.^.  1970-71 -1«.«Z             ".000             .1            i^0,318  2.5         -226.587         -3.5         -162.279          -2.4 

ICNort^indWwt:'                 28.57*766         2.703,056            9.5            74t.O80  27.6         1,550,440          57.*            332,40            12.3 

,.,„                                                                                                     29  4S1  976         2  889  8S8            Ts            793,979  2775         1,665,926           57.6            343,629            VL9 

^tifiifitfi':::":":"::::::::::^^^:.^^"^^^^^^^-"  aimag     2:9»;57      9.»      m:m  v.t     im.m      57.1       325,874      11.2 

Omerenc.  1970-7l..„ -152.390             23, 1»»             .1              16.916  .3            -1.155          -.5          -17.755            -.7 

'  ^iSS  '.  ..--J. — U.043.485         2.942.980          26.6            54fte92  ia4         2.317,850          78.8        2.000,486            68.0 

„„                                                          ' I      11,570.351          3,150,192           27.2         1,230,868  39.1          1.241.050           39.4            443,073            14.1 

IIti".**™.!.  ;"::"-"~:::""'"*i"r""i3.i'>.^ I   11.9H.a97     3.m436      27.2     1.377.847  43.9     1.010.558      32.2      290,390       9.2 

aiKereoc*  1970-71 r — -         -l«-654          -10.756            0               146,379  Ts         -230.492         ^tI         -152,683          ^ 

S  border  .mJ  District  of  eoiumbit:*                                 ^ 3.730,317            636.157          17.1            180.568  28.4            406,171          63.8            180.504            25.2 

,«.„                                                                                                        3  855,221             667,362           17.3             198,659  28:8            404,396           80.6             154,489            a.l 

i97?ei«i»ett::::::::::::-::"::ii:^i----^------"----------    ^iSoiaz      672:473     as      205:082  30.5      4w.*56     6a9      162.568      24.2 

Differed.  1970-71 - -•-         -1«.«29               5."1              -2               8.423  .7               5.080             .3               8.159             1.1 

.  1971  fiiuces  ire  ejtim.uon.  based  on  litest  availible  diU  end  ire  subject  to  diinge  upon         '  AUbimi,  Arkansas  Hpridi,  Georgii,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nortti  Carolina,  Soutti  Carolina, 

«  j_.l™Ti*i™i                                                                                                                         Tenoesse,  Texas,  and  Virpnia.  „     ^                ,.,    ^  ,, 

>  AU*a   Aniona   Caiitornii   Coioredo  ConnectKut,  idaho.  Mline.s,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.         •  Oeiwnre,  District  of  Columbia.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missoun.  Olilatoaa,  and  West  Virginia 
<4Maa    MasiacnujaUJ  Micniain,  MinnMOU.  Monuna,  Neorasita.  Novada,  New  Hampshire  New 
jerMiv'  -tew  Utenco,  New  York,  "^ortti  Dakota,  Ohio,  Orefon  Pennsytvonw,  Rtwde  Island,  South 

Oekota.Ulili,  Vermont,  Wasklnfton.  Wiscauit.  and  Wyammst  e 

vfr     TAvrrs    When   we  see  what  It        Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiiimous  con-  that  only  290,390  Nep-o  students  represent- 

JSd  'J^  ^'!L"^oc.  IJ..  ^d    sent  »  have  Pm«ed  m  *e  R^o„  me  ^J  rXST^  l^,^  '°  ""  "'""■ 

reopoi  aU  these  decrees,  it  is  absolutely     report  of  the  Department  of  He^th.  Ed-  ^  regional  contnut.  *n  estimated 

appalling.                                                            ucatlon.  and  Welfare  to  which  the  chart  335^74  uagro  pupUB  »pre«enting  11.2  per- 

Let  us  read  back  and  remember  the     is  attached.  cent  of  the  touu  in  32  Northern  and  western 

case  we  made  against  the  inlquitiea  of         There  being  no  objection,  the  report  states  rom«iu  in  aii-minority.  substantiaUy 

r>i*  fi.iaJ  <whool  svstems  throughout  the     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  uachangod  from  laat  year,  in  the  continen- 

^.I.    «^^  rin^«  Lf  i7«  *tanri  back  with     as  follows-  tal    United    States,    11,6    percent    of    Negro 

South,  and  thai  let  ub  stand  P«^^^     "  louows.                  ^^  students,    or    r78,832,    are    in    all-minority 

admiration  and  see  what  has  happened^        rh«  11  state  south l^he  flm  time  has  schools  oomparcd  to  39.7  percent  or  2.493.398 

Mind  you.  the  people  who  are  now  here        The  ii-state  south  for  the  arst  time  nas  ^^ 

for  thlB   antibusln*   bill   w«e    by   a^     ^  -^i«  --^  ^15^'-":^  ^^L'X  '-  "»•  «'«  ^"^^  f,--  ''''^  °^"^?«a°' 

lane,  the  same  people  who  told  us  that     ^             ^^   ^   ^^   ^^^    a^^retary    of  Columbia,  an  astimated  34.2  percent  or  183.- 

you  would  hare  a  revolution  in  the  South     ^^^    sducaUon.    and    WeUare    EUloc   h.  568    Negro    students    are    in    all-mtoority 

If  you  had  desegregation.                                aichardson  said  today.  ^^^^-  f  °^f„^«'-  ^,?*^?*/^'"^!!^LS 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen-         xhe  South  last  year  surpassed  the  North  ?^'''Tr.^^\    fn  ut^^u  ^r^^?^^t  1^ 

ator  has  used  all  his  time  save  1  minute,     m  the  number  of  Negro  pupil,  attending  ^^^°^fi,°i„^°i"^^^"^'^:^^  a"! 

^^^  ALLEN,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the     -i- Vw^e/ thTg^^^^  ^i^^r"  t^^V^ i^^^T^^.^^r^^^-' ^^- 

Senator.                                                                            Secretarv  Hlchardflonsald-  '^^'^^  ^'^  aU-mlnorlty  schools. 

Mr.   JAVrrS.   I  thank   the  Senator.             ^7^lyme!!^u?^  of  desegregation  en-  l^^e  statistics.  coUect^d  by  HEWs   Office 

In  the  figures  for  the  South  alone  in     jo^cement  is  reeults.  It  cannot  be  measured  for  Civil  Rights  and  compiled  by  an  lr.de- 

1968,   78   percent  of   the  pupils  were   in     ^,7  a  level  of  rhetoric  or  the  amount  of  money  pendent  contractor,  show  that  an  estimated 

schools  that  were  80  to  100  percent  mi-      cut    off    from    financially    distressed    school  56-8    Percent    Negro    PUPH*    »«    the    United 

r^^ritiM                                                                      svstems.   It  can  be   measured  only   by  the  States  are   In  majority   white  schools,  27.8 

^  ?;.   Hrr,.    1C71    had  come  around      persistent  fulflllment  of  our  legal  and  edu-  Percent  In  the  North  and  West.  43.9  percent 

By   the   tune    1971   '^.^*  ^^°'     ^uonal   mandat*-the  eUminatlon  of  dual  m  the  H-State  South,  and  30.5  percent  in 

that  was  estimated  to  be  down  to  32  per-     ^^^^^^^  „^  ^^    ^nd  on  that  score,  the   »tx  border  states   and   District  of  Co- 

c«8at.  In  the  category  of  100  percent  ml-      ^^Is  Administration  has  a  documented  rec-  lumbla. 

nortty,  it  was  down  to  9  percent,  from     ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  performance."  ^^  the  South,  this  figure  roae  from   18.4 

68  percent.  Aod  we  did  worse  than  that         g^^    conducted    comprehensive    national  percent  In  1968  to  39.1  percent  In  1970  and 

in  the  North,  because  of  the  segregated     surveys  m  1968  and  1970  with  more  limited  to  an  estimated  43.9  percent  In  the  current 

Uvmg  pettems.                                                       ^ort^^iLt'ef  sS?fey''o?iJ^^oTrLTal'^  "^.'  ^th  ha.  also  progressively  reduced 

See   the   enormous   distance  we  have     °°  ^,tA^!,1^e„^e  -hanws   eUiS^  all  of  the  number  of  Negro  pupUs  in  schools  80  to 

traveled.  Mr.  President,  and  why  I  con-     ""^^^^'^XlTsin^W^.'  ^00  percent  minority,  down  from  78.8  percent 

sider  and  so  many  of  us  consider  that  to        ^^  example   2  600 486  Negro  pupils  were  i»  19««  *«  38*  percent  Ui  the  1970-71  school 

regress   now    with    this    reopener   clause     ^  100  percent  minority  schools  in  the  lU  year,  to  32.2  percent  this  year, 

is  one  of  the  most  tmwtse  said  tmprovl-      state  South  m  1968.  representing  68  percent  Relatively   little    desegregation   change   is 

dent  actions  we  could  take  in  terms  of     of  the  total  Negro  pupUs  m  the  region.  For  shown  in  the  past  year  for  minorities  other 

American  society.                                                t^e  cvirrent  school  year,  the  projection  shows  than  Negro. 
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In  Southum  school  systems  surveyed  where 
the  school  population  Is  made  up  mostly  of 
white  students,  two  thirds  (67.9  percent)  of 
all  Negro  students  In  those  districts  attend 
majority  white  schools.  Conversely.  In  South* 
em  school  districts  having  mostly  minority 
students,  wher«  white  students  constitute 
the  "local  minority."  nearly  half  (48.6  per- 
cent) of  all  white  children  attend  schools 
Qxore  than  60  percent  minority  In  makeup- 
More  dramatically,  there  are  vlrttuOly  no  all- 
white  school  enrollments  remaining  in  these 
districts  today.  Only  0.3  percent  of  the  white 
pupils  In  predominantly  minority  districts 
attend  all-white  aohoola.  Men  than  one  third 
of  all  Negro  students  In  the  South  today 
live  m  school  districts  that  are  predominant- 
ly minority  In  their  school  enrollment. 

IXPIJiNATION    OF    BKPQKT    ON    mCOKO    PT7FIU    BT 
aiOGBAPUIC    AKKA   OOKFAKINC   FALi,   ISTl    PaO- 

jEcnoNs  wrrH  final  fall   i9es  and   ibto 

DATA 

The  attached  table  was  constructed  by 
using  the  data  provided  by  2.698  districts 
reporting  In  1971,  and  then  adding  the  1970 
data  from  those  districts  not  reporting  In 
1971  but  surveyed  In  1970.  All  data  was  then 
weighted  to  glv«  national  repreMntatlon. 

Of  the  4S  million  pi^jlls  repreaent«d  by 
our  1970  data.  OCR  received  1971  data  repre- 
senting 20  million  pupils.  For  the  projection. 
OCR  assumed  no  change  In  the  districts 
which  were  represented  In  the  1970  survey, 
but  not  Included  In  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  1971  Biu-vey. 

Of  the  6.7  tniaion  Negroes  represented  In 
the  data.  OCR  received  1971  data  represent- 
ing 6.0  million  Negroes.  A  third  national 
sttrvey  comparable  In  scope  to  those  con- 
ducted in  1968  and  1970  Is  planned  for 
1972. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  at  this  time  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  and— 1£  hope  I  may 
oe  pardoned  in  saying — lovely  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <  Mrs.  Edwards)  . 
for  the  purpose  of  making  her  maiden 
s^jeech  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
yield  her  at  this  time  3  minutes. 

Mrs.  EDWARDS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  I  will  need  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  bill  to  curb  excessive 
Inu&ng  and  abuses  of  judicial  discretion 
in.  the  forced  dispositign  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  Northern.  Bastem.  Southern, 
emd  Western  regions  of  the  United  States 
will  likely  llv«  or  die.  depending  on  the 
oDtoome  of  the  votes  cast  by  Senators  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  situation? 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
announced  his  support  of  this  bill. 

One  of  the  two  major  national  political 
parties  is  committed  in  opposition  to  ex- 
cessive busing  in  its  platform. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
bill  before  us. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Senators  are  for  it. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  insist  upon  legislative  curbs 
upon  excessive  busing  and  crossbosing 
of  their  chUdren. 

Mr,  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate seeks  a  reasonable,  just,  and  adequate 
remedy  at  law  to  help  resolve  tJie  critical 
problems  which  have  arisen  from  the  ex- 
cessive zeal  and  bad  tudgments  of  U.a. 
district  court  judges  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretionary  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  let  the  Senate 
work  its  will. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  in  support  of 


the  will  of  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress.  I  urge  a  vote 
for  cloture.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds  in  order  to  commend  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana for  her  speech.  I  am  pleased  that 
she  chose  to  speak  on  this  most  impor- 
tant issue,  which  is  so  Important  to  the 
people  of  her  State  and  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
•  Mr.  Bakxk). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  briefly,  so  that  I  might  do 
two  things;  First,  to  commend  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  her  first  and 
maiden  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  She  has  chosen  a  subject  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  her  State  but  also 
to  the  Union,  and  I  commend  her  on  her 
perception,  her  grasp  of  the  situation, 
and  her  contribution  to  this  important 
debate.  I  have  served  with  Senator  Ed- 
wards in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  I  know  her  to  be  a  Senator 
of  dedication  and  devotion  and  great  in- 
sight. I  commend  her  on  t^iis  historic 
occasion. 

I  recall  my  own  maiden  speech.  I  recall 
that  not  this  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  present.  Senator  Pastore.  I  re- 
call, was  the  only  other  Senator  present, 
and  he  said  In  jest,  I  suppose,  that  he 
was  happy  that  he  had  found  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  with  whom  he  could  see 
eye  to  eye.  I  had  the  fleeting  misiM3Pre- 
hension  for  a  while  that  he  agreed  with 
me,  but  he  made  that  remark  because 
we  are  both  less  than  five-six. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  this  brief 
additional  comment  prior  to  the  effort  to 
invoke  cloture  in  the  Senate  on  this  de- 
bate. This  is  an  imp>ortant  matter.  It  has 
be^  debated  at  length.  The  merits  of 
the  controversy  have  been  thoroughly 
aired  in  the  Senate.  The  important  ques- 
tion here  today  is  whether  or  not  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  of  those  present  and 
voting,  concur  in  their  desire  that  debate 
on  this  measure  be  terminated  and  that 
we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself.  I  hope  we  prevail 
in  that  respect. 

If  we  do  not  prevail.  I  think  much  still 
has  been  accomplished.  We  have  shown 
that  a  good  majority  of  the  Senate  fa- 
vors control  of  judicially  ordered  cross- 
town  busing.  As  the  cigarette  commercial 
used  to  say  on  television,  before  we  out- 
lawed cigarette  commercials,  "You've 
come  a  lon«  way." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  only  a 
few  of  us  were  trying  to  point  out  the 
evils  of  crosstown  busing. 

I  hope  we  get  clotiu-e  today  and  that 
we  move  on  to  a  debate  on  the  contro- 
versy, and.  as  the  President  indicated  the 
day  befbre  yesterday,  that  we  close  the 
debate  and  get  to  a  vote  on  the  issue. 

I  pledge  that  whether  we  vote  on  this 
bill  in  this  session  or  whether  we  vote  on 
It  later,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  intend  to 
continue  my  efforts  to  eliminate  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  grievous  piece  of  Judicial 
mischief  in  cjos&town  busing. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  to  close 


debate,  may  I  say  that  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr) 
with  great  interest.  I  believe  we  will  be 
inuneasurably  helped  in  fashioning 
whatever  legislation  is  tnjQy  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  pending  in 
the  Detroit,  Richmond,  and  other  cases, 
and  in  a  much  more  rational  atmosphere, 
when  we  pass  the  date  of  the  presidential 
election. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will,  again, 
deny  cloture. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  hour  of  11  a.m.  having  ar- 
rived, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  pursuant  to  rule  XXIL  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
cloture  motion  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOZQULJIOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  bill 
^HJi.  13916,  an  act  to  further  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal   educational  opportuoltlCM. 

1.  WlUlam  Proxmire. 

2.  Bmest  F.  Hollinga. 

3.  Uoyd  Bentsen. 

4.  Lawton  Chiles. 

5.  David  H.  Oambrell. 

6.  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

7.  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

8.  W.  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

9.  Jennings  Bandolph. 

10.  John  Sparkman. 

11.  Strom  Tliurmond. 

12.  Robert  P.  GrUBn. 

15.  Clifford  P.  Hansen. 
14.  B*wwd  J  Gumey. 
IB.  BUI  Brook. 

16.  Bill  Roth. 

17.  Robert  Dole. 
IQ.  Paul  J.  Paunlii. 

19.  Howard  £L  Baker. 

20.  John  Tower. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  CHILES.  Under  rule  XXII.  ttoe 
Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll 
to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legialaUve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Pnjxznixv 

aandoipb 

Riblcoff 

Both 

Sasbe 

Sobwelker 

ScoU 

Smith 

Sparkman 

SiMng 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Steven. 

StevetiMCi 

SymlnKton 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tbunnond 

Tower 

Tuxmey 

Welcker. 

Wflllams    ■ 

Touns 


fNo.542Leg.) 

Aiken 

Brvin 

Allen 

Pannln 

Anderson 

Pons 

B&tex 

Pulbrlgbt 

Bayh 

Oambrell 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Bellmon 

Oravel 

Bennett 

Orimn 

B«ntaen 

Oumey 

Bible 

Hansen 

Boggs 

Hart 

Brock 

Hartke 

Brooke 

HolUnsB 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Burdick 

Hughee 

BjTd. 

Humphrey 

BmstvP..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 

Inouye 
Jackson 

Cannon 

JavlU 

Gas* 

Jordan.  N.C. 

ChUes 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Church 

Kennedy 

Cooper 

Long 

Cotton 

Mftsrnuaon 

Cranston 

Man*fitld 

Dole 

Matblae 

Dominick 

McClellan 

ihfTlKon 

Mondale 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Edwards 

Mosa 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Harms),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota '  Mr.  McGoviRN  > .  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  fMr.  McIntym;),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mitcalt), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pbll)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGee^  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce,  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Allott  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  >  Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hatfikld), 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Millbr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
COOK)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MimDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilis)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 


The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  49, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

-  -^^  "        [No.MSL«g.l 
YEAS— -«• 


VOTE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  P\u-suant 
to  rule  XJCH.  a  roUcail  has  been  had.  and 
a  quorum  is  present.  The  question  before 
the  Senate  Is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate  on  H.R.  13915.  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther the  achievement  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr     JORDAN    of    Idaho    (when    his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr  AixoTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr.  Curtis)  .  If  th«y  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  they  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay  "  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr  McGovBRW),  the  Senator Jrom  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt).  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pbix)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  Mr.  McG»>  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota    (Mr.    McGovehn)     would    vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis*, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
rnLD) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Seaator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott).  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  has  been 
previously  announced. 


Aiken 

Dole 

Matblas 

Allen 

Dninlnlck 

MoClelUn 

Anderson 

Eastland 

PackWDod 

Baker 

Edwards 

Proxmlre 

B«ail 

Brvln 

Bandolpb 

Bellmon 

Pannln 

Botb 

Bennett 

Ttng 

Saxbe 

B«nts*n 

Oambrell 

Scfawelker 

BtUe 

Ck>ldvat«r 

Smltb 

Brock 

Qrlfflu 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Qurney 

Spong 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Holllags 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Robert  0 

.Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Tower 

Chile* 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Toung 

Cotton 

Long 

NATS— 38 

Bayh 

HugbM 

Pearson 

BoggS 

Humptarey 

Percy 

Brooke 

Inoujw 

RlMcoS 

Bxirdlck 

Jartu 

Hnott 

CMe 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

crb-urch 

Magnuson 

Sterens 

Coorper 

Mansfield 

Steyenson 

Cranaton 

Mondale 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Taft 

Pulbrlght 

IllOSS 

Tiinney 

Oravel 

Muskle 

Weleker 

Hart 

Nelson 

WlUlama 

Hartke 

Pastor* 

PRBSBNT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Jordan.  KUho.  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Allott  Hatneld  Metcalf 

Cbok  McGee  MiUer 

Curtis  McOoTem  Mundt 

Harris  Mclntyre  PeU 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  49  yeas  and  38  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  smd  vot- 
ing not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  cloture  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 


CIVILIAN  CONTROL  OF   THE   MILI- 
TARY AND  THE  LAVELLE  AFFAIR 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  historically, 
civil  governments  have  always  attempted 
to  keep  firm  control  of  their  military 
forces  whether  such  governments  were 
authoritarian  regimes  or  democratic 
ones.  But  the  question  of  civilian  control 
over  the  milltaJTr  assumes  special  impor- 
tance in  a  modem  democratic  society 
such  as  ours. 

There  are  three  pntodpal  reasons  why 
this  is  so  In  the  first  place,  the  military 
today — armed  as  they  are  with  nuclear 
weapons — have  almost  limitless  force  at 
their  disposal.  It  is  vital  that  the  freely 
elected  democratic  institutions  of  oiir 
coimtry  maintain  a  firm  grip  on  that 
force,  for  while  the  coimtry  is  demo- 
cratic, the  military  is  and  must  be  auto- 
cratic. Second,  In  a  limited  war  such  as 
the  one  in  Vietnam,  military  power 
should  be  exercised  with  political  objec- 
tives in  mind:  and  specific  military 
actions  must  be  integrated  with  political 
and  diplomatic  strategy.  In  a  world  of 
instantaneous  communications,  delicate 
balances  of  power,  and  shifting  allne- 
ments,  our  Armed  Forces  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  fight  their  own  Independent 
actions,  based  on  their  own  Interpreta- 
tions of  what  is  or  is  not  In  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Presumably,  we 
have  elected  officials  to  do  that. 

There  is  a  third  reason,  one  germane 
to  the   questions   concerning  Generals 


Abrams  and  Lavelle.  why  it  Is  Imperative 
to  maintain  firm  civilian  control  of  mtti- 
tary  operations.  In  all  conflicts,  even 
so-called  total  wars,  delicate  orchestra- 
tions of  military  and  diplomatic  policy 
can  sometimea  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  rules  of   engagement   for  military 
commanders  in  the  field,  and  situations 
may  arise  which  caU  for  their  constant 
revision  or  reinterpretatlon.  This  was  as 
true  of  our  operations  during  the  Korean 
war,  for  example,  especially  when  the 
frontline  had  become  stabilized  there, 
as  it  is  today  in  Southeast  Asia.  Revision 
or  reinterpretatlon  of  these  rules,  how- 
ever, must  come  from,  or  at  least  be  ap- 
proved by,  the  political  leadership  of  this 
country,  so  that  diplomacy  can  be  effec- 
tively coordinated  with  military  action. 
It  cannot  be  a  purely  military  activity. 
Both  my  second  and  third  points  are 
applicable  to  the  problem  of  General 
Lavelle's  siUeged  disobedience  of  orders 
and    the    extent    of    General    Abrams' 
knowledge  of  such  actions.  In  the  case  of 
General     Lavelle's     unauthorized     air- 
strikes,  we  have  an  instance  of  military 
action    taken,    according    to    General 
Lavelle,  for  strictly  military  reasons— a 
buildup  of  troops  and  materiel  In  North 
Vietnam — without  any  apparent  consid- 
eration for  the  larger  poiltlcal  issue  of 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war.  Again 
uccording  to  General  Lavelle's  own  testi- 
mony, he  Interpreted  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment to  suit  his  desire  to  Intensify  air 
operations  over  North  Vietnam,  without 
submitting  the  matter  to  higher  authority 
for  approval.  Neither  action  is  consonant 
with   two   traditions  of   the   American 
military — submission  to  civilian  author- 
ity  and   obedience  to   military   super- 
visors. 

The  question  now  before  us,  however, 
is  the  confirmation  of  General  Abrams. 
Although  there  is  apparently  some  dis- 
pute among  the  committee  members 
whether  further  hearings  should  be  held, 
they  sigree  unanimously  that  the  gen- 
eral's appointment  should  be  conflrmed. 
I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  ,  and  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  . 

I  particularly  agree  with  the  thought- 
ful statement  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  troublesome  questions  remain  to  be 
answered,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  wlD 
address  itself  to  those  issues  as  early  as 
possible.  But  I  also  believe  great  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
able  Senators  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
and  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington).  They 
originally  requested  this  investigation 
and  were  the  most  critical,  but  both  have 
stated  that  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
general's  appointment  should  be  con- 
firmed. I  Joined  In  requesting  this  inves- 
tigation, and  I  will  join  now  in  voting  for 
the  confirmation  of  General  Abrams. 

I  would  like  to  emphaslK.  however, 
that  regardless  of  what  action  we  take 
today,  theee  hearings  have  cogently 
pointed  out  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
insure  continued  and  constant  civilian 
control  over  the  military.  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve we  may  have  been  lax  in  this  area 
during  the  past  two  decades,  thus  con- 
tributing to  any  deterioration  which  has 
occurred.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the 
Congress  to  reassume  Its  constltutonal 
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responsibilities  and  reassess  its  perform- 
ance in  light  of  what  the  Lavelle- Abrams 
hearings  have  revealed.  While  there  la 
obviously  not  enough  time  to  embark 
upon  this  project  during  this  Congress, 
I  hope  that  we  will  all  place  this  as  a  first 
order  of  business  when  we  reconvene. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
vote  against  the  confirmation  of  General 
Abrams. 

While  I  feel  that  as  the  commander  he 
cannot  escfi^e  some  re«)onslbiUty  for 
what  his  deputy  did,  in  my  opinion  he 
was  not  sufficiently  involved  to  warrant 
rejection  of  his  coofirmation. 

My  point  of  criticism  Is  his  ignorance 
of  what  was  being  done,  when  as  com- 
mander he  should  have  made  it  a  point 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  his  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
structed in  the  Army  that  the  command  - 
ing  officer  was  always  responsible  for 
what  happened  within  his  command. 
While  General  Abrams  was  commanding 
general  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam,  insub- 
ordination of  orders  regarding  bombing 
took  place.  He  is  said  not  to  have  known 
about  it.  This  might  be  a  legitimate  de- 
fense against  disciplinary  action,  but  it 
is  not  a  proper  basis  for  promotion. 

Unaccountability,  both  within  and 
without  the  mihtary,  has  become  the 
hallmark  of  the  Nixon  adminUtration. 
Unlike  Harry  Truman,  no  one  in  this 
administration,  from  the  President  down, 
is  prepared  to  say,  "The  buck  stops  here." 

I  do  not  fault  General  Abrams  as  an 
officer  or  a  gwjtleman,  but  the  record 
does  not  justify  his  elevation  to  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  US.  Army. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  against  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  have,  of  course,  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  hearings  on  Gen.  Crelgh- 
ton  W.  Abrams  for  appointment  as  Chief 
of  SUft  of  the  TJS.  Army.  I  shall  support 
his  nomination. 

Everyone.  I  am  sure,  is  by  this  time 
well  aware  of  the  issues  involved  in  this 
confirmation  and  our  committee  chair- 
man reviewed  everything  quite  thor- 
oughly yesterday.  My  purpose  in  these 
short  remarks  is  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  my  unqualified  support  of  General 
Abrams  for  this  appointment.  Through- 
out the  hearings  there  was  absolutely 
nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  indicated 
General  Abrams  was  in  any  way  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  unauthorized  bomb- 
ings. In  the  one  case  where  he  did  au- 
thorize a  single  and  specisd  raid,  he  fully 
reported  the  results  of  that  raid  and  upon 
being  advised  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  such  raids  were  outside  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  engagement  he  made  that 
known  to  7th  Air  Force. 

During  the  hearings,  I  questioned  Gen- 
eral Abrams  to  see  If  he  was  aware  of  the 
special  interpretation  made  by  General 
Lavelle  of  the  standing  rules  of  engage- 
ment. I  would  like  to  read  this  part  of 
the  hearings  which  I  believe  Is  very  help- 
ful in  showing  that  General  Abrams  was 
not  informed  of  General  Lavelle's  special 
Interpretation: 

Senator  Dominick.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  General  lAvelle,  sigain  from  his  pre- 
pared statement,  aa  page  10,  he  said,  and  I 


quote,    in   regard  to  the   Moc   Chau   radar 
strike : 

"JCS  responded  that  thay  were  sympa- 
thetic with  OlnCPac  and  MACV  position  but 
that  we  could  not  hit  OOI  radars  unlets 
they  could  get  approval  from  higher  au- 
thority. We  received  thla  approval  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  later." 
Is  that  accurate? 

General  Auams.  Yes.  I  don't  have  the 
exact  wording  of  the  message  but  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  statement.  I  certainly  have  no 
quarrel  with  It. 

Senator  Dominxck.  So  the  rules  then,  from 
the  time  untu  you  did  get  permission  to  hit 
GCI'B  were  that  they  were  off  Ilmlta,  so  to 
speak? 

General  Abbamb.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator    Dominick.  And    General    Lavelle 
was  aware  of  that. 

Now,  It  was  the  23d  of  January  when  the 
strike  was  made,  as  I  understand  It  from 
his  testimony,  on  Dong  Hoi  [deleted)  and  It 
was  at  that  time  that  he  states  publicly.  "I 
told  my  Director  of  Operations  that  we  could 
not  report  'no  enemy  reaction.'  " 

Do  I  understand  that  you  did  not  know 
of  that: 

General  Abbaus.  I  did  not  know  that. 
Senator  Dominick.  Did  you  ever  while  you 
were  In  command  during  this  period  that  wt 
are  dealing  with  go  to  U  Dorn? 

General  Abbamb.  Yes,  I  went  to  U  Dorn 
sometime — either — I  don't  remember  the  date 
but  I  went  to  U  Dorn  In  either  the  latter 
part  of  December  or  the  first  part  of  January. 
Senator  DoMoncK.  At  that  time  did  any- 
one mention  to  you  that  they  had  had  In- 
structions of  this  kind  from  General  lAvelle? 
General  Abbams.  No,  sir,  and  If  I  may  say 
so,  all  I  saw  at  U  Dorn — I  got  out  of  one  air- 
plane and  got  Into  another:  I  talked  briefly 
with  the  Commanding  General  there  and  we 
reaUy  dldin't  talk  buslnese — wall.  no.  I  will 
take  that  back.  I  did  talk  business  with  him 
planeslde  [deleted]  but  I  dldnt  get  into — 
and  I  didn't  visit  the  base:  I  dldnt  get  any 
briefing  there  so  It  was  off  one  airplane  and 
out  to  another. 

Senator  Domikick.  During  this  period  that 
was  the  only  time  you  recall  that  yoa  were 

in  U  Dorn?  And  I  am  t^iirtng  about 

General  Abbams.  Yes. 

Senator    Dominick    (oontlntiing).    Really, 
from  January  to  March? 
General  Abbamb.  Yes.  that's  right,  air. 
Senator  DoMnncK.  Oeixeral  Slay,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  was  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  Gen- 
eral Lavelle;  Is  that  correct? 

General  Abbams.  Well,  they 

Senator  Domiitick.  Or  Chief  of  Operations? 
General   Abbams.  They  re&Uy  dont   have 
that  term.  sir. 
Senator  Domikick.  Chief  of  Operations? 
General  Abbams.  H*  Is  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions, D^uty  for  Operations  and  It  is  a  very 
responsible  position  In  the  Air  Ftorce  setup. 
Senator  Domixkk.  Did  he  sit  in  with  you 
on  your  Friday  morning  briefings  that  I  un- 
derstand that  you  had  weekly? 

General  Abbams.  Our  weekly  meeting*,  sir, 
were  on  Saturday. 
Senator  DoMnncK.  Saturday? 
General  Abbams.  We  got  into  that  habit 
when  General  Westmoreland  wcm  there  and 
never  changed  it;  but  then  sooae  time  in  De- 
cember we  began  meeting  dally  to  go  over  the 
air  effort,  the  intelligence. 

Senator  Dominick.  Would  General  Say  be 
at  those  meetings? 

General  Abrams.  I  would  say  that  General 
Slay  was  probably  at  atasoet  all  of  them. 
IT  not  aU. 

Senator  Dominick.  Did  he  or  anyone  else 
at  that  time  during  those  meetings  report  to 
you  on  the   interpretation   that  they   were 
making  of  the  rules? 
General  Abbams.  No. 

Senator  Dominick.  Did  they  report  to  you 
at  any  time  the  order  that  General  Lavelle 
gave  saying  that  "We  should  not  report  'no 
hostile  reaction'  "? 


General  Abbamb.  No,  that  matter  was  not 
discussed. 

Senator  Domintck.  Was  there  anything  In 
the  reports,  looking  back  at  them  now,  that 
would  have  led  you  to  believe,  in  the  reports 
that  you  saw,  that  thla  type  of  interpretation 
was  being  used  or  that  the  reports  were  being 
falsified? 

General  Abbamb.  No. 

Senator  DoMonoK.  That  Is  aU  I  have. 

General  Abbams  You  see,  I  had — If  I 
could  explain  that  a  little  further — lt°  Is 
true  that  the  operation  was  really  carried  by 
the  7th  Atr  Force  but  I  did  have  a  targeting 
group  and  an  operations  group  in  my  own 
headquarters  and  you  also  needed  specialists 
on  rules.  There  have  been  many  of  them  and 
they  are  complex  and  you  have  got  to  have 
people  who  work  at  that  all  the  time  so  that 
If  something  shows  up  they  can  tell  you 
about  It.  and  I  had  a  very  good  group  there. 
They  went  over  all  these  reports:  I  didn't; 
they  did  and  they  didn't  say — then  and  since 
this  occurred,  and  even  before  I  left  there — 
they  went  back  and  looked  at  these  and  they 
could  find  nothing  In  it  that  would  have 
alerted  them. 

So  I  feel  reasonably  confident  It  was  not 
oversight. 

The  Craixman.  By  your  men? 

General  Abbams.  Yes,  by  my  men,  yes. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  think  that  is  all  I 
have.  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  also  asked  General 
Lavelle  about  whether  he  had  Informed 
General  Abrams  of  the  special  interpre- 
tation of  the  standing  rules  of  engage- 
ment he  was  maJcing.  I  think  the  follow- 
ing exchange  shows  he  did  not. 

Senator  Dominick.  For  my  own  clarlfloa- 
tlon.  when  you  talked  to  General  Abrams. 
which  I  am  sure  you  must  have  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  did  you  ever  teU  him  that 
It  was  your  interpretation  that  radar  was 
activated  at  all  times  and  that  you  were 
therefore  entitled  to  strike? 

General  Lavxllx.  In  thoee  words,  no.  Bis. 

Senator  Domxnick.  That  la  all  I  have,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
this  entire  episode  has  been  moet  imfor- 
tunate  and  there  is  probably  stlU  more 
in  the  command  and  control  area  we  need 
to  examine.  But  right  now,  the  Army 
needs  a  full  time  Chief  of  Staff  which  it 
has  been  without  for  much  too  long.  I, 
for  one.  believe  the  United  States  is 
most  fortunate  to  have  a  soldier  of  Gen- 
eral Abrams'  experience  and  character 
to  be  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  I.  for 
one,  have  heard  only  praise  fr<Mn  his 
Army  comrades  about  his  selection  by 
the  President  to  be  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff.  And,  I,  for  cMie.  Mr.  President, 
have  not  come  across  a  single  thing  that 
would  indicate  he  should  not  be  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  General  Abrams. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  go  into  executive  session 
to  vote  on  the  Abrams  nomination. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ex- 
ecutive business. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratloa 
of  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Creighton  W. 
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,  Lbrams  to  be  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.8. 
Jrmy.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k 
or  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
1  itor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Chair  now 
;Ute    the    Issue    pending    before    the 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
luestion  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
lonsent  to  the  nomination  of  Qen, 
>eig^ton  W.  Abrams  to  be  Chief  of  Staff 
)f  the  U.S.  Army? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
her  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
itor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  imderstand.  Sena- 
tors in  favor  of  the  confirmation  will,  of 
;ourse,  vote  "yea."  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
itor  Is  correct. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
uad  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
[l^ighton  W.  Abrams  to  be  Chief  of  Staff 
Df  the  U.3.  Army? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  "Mr. 
Harris,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Mr.  McGovEKN),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mclwmu),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Mttcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pku.  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
Mr  Spono)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGre)  is  absent 
on  ofQcial  biisiness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
said  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land 'Mr.  PsLL) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Spomo  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <  Mr.  Allottj  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  '  Mr.  Hatfield  > . 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Milldo 
axe  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  Is  ateent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illnees. 

The  Senator  from  Kentxicky  (Mr. 
Coopm)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatpibld).  and  the  Senator  frcan  Iowa 

Mr.  MiLLKS)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


[No.  544 

Ex.] 

YSAS— 64 

Aiken 

Buckley 

Eastland 

.K'Aen 

Burdlck 

Edwards 

Anderson 

Byrd, 

Brvln 

Baker 

Harry  r. 

Jr. 

Pannln 

Bayh 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Pong 

Beall 

Cannon 

Pulbrtght 

Bellmon 

Caae 

Oambrell 

Bennett 

ChUea 

Ooldwater 

Bentaen 

Cotton 

Gravel 

Bible 

Cranston 

Orlffln 

BoggB 

Dole 

Oumey 

Brock 

Domlnlck 

Hansen 

Brooke 

Eagleton 

Hurt 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Spar  km  an 

Honings 

tlontoya 

Stafford 

HniBka 

Moes 

Stennls 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Stevens 

Humptarey 

Nelson 

Sterenson 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Symington 

Jackson 

Paatore 

Taft 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Talmadge 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Randolph 

Tower 

Kennttdy 

Rlbleoff 

Ttjnney 

Long 

Roth 

Welcker 

Magnuson 

Sazbe 

Williams 

MatiKfleld 

Scbwelker 

Young 

Mathlaa 

Scott 

McClellan 

Smith 

NAYS— 2 

Church 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTINa- 

-14 

Allott 

Hatfleld 

IilUler 

Cook 

McOee 

Mundt 

Cooper 

UcOovem 

PeU 

C\utl» 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

HarrU 

Met  calf 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presidwit  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  now  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  17034, 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of 
1973. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  17034.  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  17034,  an  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  A  T.I, F.N  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  bill  is  debatable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  not  willing  to 
agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senate  lay  aside  the  unfinished 
business,  nor  is  he  willing  to  consent  to 
the  motion  that  the  bill  be  laid  aside 
and  that  another  matter  be  taken  up. 
However.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  feels  that  the  majority 


leader  has  fulfilled  the  commitment  that 
he  made  on  the  Senate  floor;  namely, 
that  HJl.  13915  would  be  brought  up  for 
consideration,  that  It  would  be  made 
the  unfinished  business,  and  that  the 
Senate  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  with  respect  to  the  bill. 
The  Senate  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions— by  an  ever-widening  margin,  I 
might  say,  however — has  voted  not  to 
shut  off  debate.  There  has  been  an  ever- 
widening  number  of  votes  in  favor  of 
shutting  off  debate,  yet  the  Senate  has 
refused  to  shut  off  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  want- 
ed the  Senate  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  bill.  It  would 
seem  that  a  further  extension  of  debate 
at  this  time  might  not  be  advisable, 
might  be  counterproductive,  in  the  short 
time  that  we  have  remaining,  for  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  leadership  and  the 
membership  to  adjourn  sine  die.  It 
would  seem  that  another  cloture  vote 
at  this  time  might  not  carry,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  feels  that  the  bill  should 
stay  before  the  Senate.  He  does  not  wish 
to  use  the  2  days  that  would  be  required 
to  shut  off  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  matter.  It  would  take  2 
days  to  bring  up  a  cloture  motion,  so  he 
does  not  plan  to  filibuster  the  motion, 
but  he  wishes  to  request  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  motion.  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFPEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  point  out  that 
the  Senate  has  not  hsid  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  with  respect  to  this  leg- 
islation. The  votes  that  have  taken  place 
have  been  votes  on  a  motion  to  invoke 
cloture.  In  each  Instance,  a  majority — a 
significant  and  substantial  majority — of 
Senators  have  indicated  they  want  th^ 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  majority  of  Senators  would  pass  this 
legislation  to  curb  forced  busing,  if  the 
Senate  were  allowed  to  work  Its  will. 

It  is  ironic  and  deplorable  that  fill- 
buster  tactics  have  been  used,  apparent- 
ly successfully  by  some  who  ordinarily 
and  customarily  rail  against  the  use  of 
filibuster  and  so  loudly  proclaim  the 
abuse  of  the  filibuster  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  Senate  from  working  its  will. 

A  filibuster  in  this  instance  is  particu- 
larly inexcusable  because  the  people  of 
the  country  understsuid  what  the  Senate 
is  debating.  This  is  not  a  situation  such 
as  was  presented  when  former  Justice 
Portas  was  nominated  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  where  an  ex- 
tended debate,  if  you  will,  was  needed  to 
apprise  the  people  of  facts,  information, 
and  arguments  about  the  Justice's  back- 
groimd  and  qualifications  for  the  top 
judicial  post"  in  our  covmtry  so  that  the 
people  could  have  an  opportunity  to  form 
an  opinion  and  consensus  on  the  nom- 
ination. In  such  instances  I  believe  that 
an  extended  debate  in  the  Senate  serves 
a  very  useful  purpose. 

But  this  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
Senate  has  already  debated  the  subject 
a  number  of  times.  The  people  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  A  consensu* 
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has  been  formed  in  the  country.  The  peo-      merits.  I  am  prepared  to  stay  and  work 
pie  expect  Congress  to  act.  If  ever  there    even  though  it  extends  the  time  of  ad- 
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was  a  situation  in  which  Congress  is  not 
being  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people 
by  not  acting,  this  is  that  situation. 

Where  are  the  cries  of  the  reformers 
who  have  been  concerned  about  Con- 
gress not  being  responsive  to  the  people? 
Are  they  going  to  criticize  Congress  in 
this  situation  as  they  have  in  other  situ- 
ations, or  are  they  going  to  say,  "Well, 
it  is  all  right  in  this  case"? 

For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  see  the  bill 
remain  as  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  be  willing  to  stay  here 
every  day  from  now  until  election,  and 
beyond  election  day,  to  get  this  matter  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate.  It  is  that  important 
to  my  State,  and  I  think  it  is  that  im- 
portant to  the  Nation. 

I  will  not  participate  in  any  effort  to 
resort  to  the  tactics  of  filibustering  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  Senate  from  working 
its  will  on  the  motion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Of  course,  we 
could  do  that.  We  could  filibuster  the  mo- 
tion, but  then  I  would  be  using  the  tactics 
that  I  am  criticizing.  But  I  have  decided, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion  before  us  now,  and  I 
hope  a  majority  in  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
keep  the  antibusing  bill  as  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  debate  the  matter  at  length.  I 
do  not  Intend  to  filibuster.  I  simply  want 
to  say  that,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  stay  here  and  debate  this 
matter  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  until 
the  convening  of  the  next  Congress.  I 
think  the  matter  is  that  important. 

The  orderly  and  desirable  way  to  han- 
dle this  matter  is  to  let  the  Senate  work 
its  will  by  voting  on  whether  to  set  aside 
the  antibusing  measure  and  move  on  to 
something  else.  I  shall  vote  against  set- 
ting aside  the  pending  business,  the  anti- 
busing bill,  but  I  will  not  engage  in  a  fili- 
buster to  try  to  prevent  it. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  does  not  prevail. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jonathan  Stein- 
berg may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  order  of 
business  for  the  remainder  of  the  day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  motion  is  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  in  their  desire  to  see 
the  Senate  work  its  will.  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  or  delay  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  am  fighting  a  reelection  campaign  in 
Texas,  myself.  I  am  willing  to  stay  here 
as  long  as  necessary  in  order  to  resolve 
this  issue,  even  If  It  is  through  Novem- 
ber 7. 1  do  not  think  it  is  the  Intent  of  any 
of  us  to  filibuster  here.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  we  should  keep  the  pending  busi- 
ness up,  in  the  hope  that  perhape  we 
could  eventually  get  to  a  vote  on  its 


joumment  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  my  State.  No  Stat« 
has  been  more  sorely  afflicted  by  busing 
than  the  State  of  Texas.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  social  concern.  It  is  ap- 
palling to  me  that  the  Senate  is  not  being 
allowed  to  work  its  will  on  a  mattw  of 
such  deep-seated  concern,  a  matter  that 
has  resulted  in  disruption  of  our  educa- 
tional program  in  my  State,  and  great 
divlsivenees  among  people  that  were  be- 
coming united. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  motion  to 
tfkke  up  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  and  set  aside  the  pending  business  is 
resoundingly  defeated  and  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  try  to  work  to- 
ward a  successful  conclusion  of  our  busi- 
ness by  considering  this  bill  cm  its  merits. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opF>08ition  to  the  proposal  to  set  aside 
the  pending  business,  the  Eqiiai  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act.  I  do  so  with 
some  sease  of  regret  that  this  matter  has 
been  handled  as  it  has;  because,  while 
the  situation  is  more  vicious  in  its  appli- 
cation and  damage  to  the  people  of  my 
State  and  the  State  of  Michigan  than 
some  other  States.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  aptly  pointed  out  that 
the  abuse  of  children  can  occur  in  any 
State  ojdA  is  something  which  is  intoler- 
able and  must  not  be  countenanced. 

The  preservation  of  the  neighborhood 
school  is  an  objective  which  is  shared  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  position  of  those  who  (h>- 
pose  this,  biil  without  constructive  alter- 
native. 

I  have  heard  it  said  several  times  that 
no  one  wants  to  deny  thrir  children  an 
equal  opportunity;  no  one  wants  to  de- 
stroy the  neighborhood  schools  of  Amer- 
ica. But  the  fact  is  that  they  are  being 
destroyed,  that  children  are  being  select- 
ed not  on  the  basis  of  merit  or  locale  but 
on  the  basis  of  color,  and  are  shifted  by 
judicial  whim.  The  fact  Is  that  nothing 
is  b^ixg  done  to  safeguard  their  consti- 
tutional rights. 

I  hope  this  motion  is  defeated.  If  it 
is  not,  I  pledge  that  I  will  not  stop  my 
own  efforts  to  resolve  this  problem  until 
we  do  so,  because  I  do  not  think  we  have 
a  right  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  crisis 
in  this  coimtry,  a  crisis  which  besets 
children  in  communities  in  Nashville, 
Charlotte.  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  De- 
troit, and  all  around  this  country.  That 
condition  will  be  placed  on  other  chil- 
dren unless  we  take  action.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  a  right  to  ignore  our  respon- 
sibilities as  legislators  in  this  body. 

That  Is  the  condition  that  has  been 
created  by  this  filibuster.  It  is  not  sm 
alternative;  It  is  not  a  constructive  re- 
sponse. It  is  simply  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  proc- 
ess of  government  in  this  country,  and 
I  cannot  accept  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
taking  down  of  the  busing  bill.  If  there 
is  any  one  issue  in  the  country  that  is 
senslttre  today  and  demands  a  decision, 
it  is  legislation  on  this  subject. 


The  polls  taken  over  the  Nation  show 
conclusively,  North,  South,  East,  and 
West,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
opposed  to  busing  schoolchildrm  Just 
to  bring  about  a  racial  balance.  They  do 
not  oppose  busing  schoolchildren  for 
quality  educaticm.  If  there  is  a  better 
mathematical  center,  musical  center, 
athletic  center,  or  some  other  place  where 
children  should  be  bused,  such  as  to  a 
central  high  school,  where  the  purpose 
of  biising  children  is  to  improve  quality 
education,  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  object. 

But  Just  picking  up  a  child  of  on*  race 
and  transporting  that  child  10.  20,  or  30 
miles  to  another  school  simply  to  bring 
about  a  mix  or  a  racial  balance  does  not 
make  sense. 

Thet  people  of  this  Nation  have  so 
spoken. 

They  have  indicated  this  in  the  polls 
and  in  expressions  made  in  surveys,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  in  Congress  on  this 
suboect. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  misreading  the  minds 
of  their  constituents.  Of  course,  that  is 
a  matter  for  each  Senator  to  take  into 
consideration  when  he  maltes  liis  deci- 
sion. But  I  have  talked  to  people  all  over 
the  country  in  various  places,  and  from 
the  surveys  taken.  I  am  confident  tiiat 
the  sentiment  is  strong  all  over  the  Na- 
tion not  to  bus  schoolchildren  Just  to 
bring  about  a  racial  balance. 

I  think  that  steps  should  be  taken,  and 
taken  as  soon  as  possible,  to  stop  busing 
for  purposes  of  racial  balance. 

I  repeat,  no  one  objects  to  the  busing 
of  schoolchildren  to  improve  their  edu- 
cation, to  bring  about  quality  education 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  race.  In  these  same 
poUs  to  wliich  I  have  referred,  the  people 
have  indicated  that  it  was  not  because 
of  race  but  simply  because  it  was  not 
practical  and  lacked  wisdom  to  make 
children  of  one  race  be  bused  miles  and 
miles  and  spend  hours  a  day  on  a  bus  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  racial  bedance.  That 
is  what  they  object  to.  That  is  what 
should  be  terminated. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  lay  this 
bill  aside.  I  hope  that  they  will  stay 
here  and  make  a  decision  on  it.  because 
it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people.  It  will  also  be  in  the  interest  of 
our  children  that  this  decision  be  made 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  spoken  on  this  subject  in  previous 
debate  because  I  had  hoped  we  could 
terminate  it  and  get  diown  to  the  merits. 
I  have  no  intentions  of  voting  against 
the  motion  to  set  it  aside  at  this  point. 
I  will  support  it  because  the  Senate  has 
had  three  opportunities  to  invoke  cloture 
and  it  has  not  done  it.  As  a  result.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  we  would  ever  get 
to  the  other  important  business  we  have 
before  us  until  w^I  tLfter  the  election, 
in  view  of  the  determined  fUibuatering  we 
have  had  against  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  blU. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  hold- 
ing hearings  in  our  Educfitlon  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  We  have  held  hearings 
now  for  a  number  of  months.  We  found 
a  divergent  series  of  viewpoints  on  the 
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isqual  educational  opportunity  bill.  T^e 
JAACP  has  b«en  very  much  against  the 
)m.  feeling  that  it  went  l»ckward  as  op- 
x)5ed  t»  going  forward.  On  the  other 
land,  we  have  had  Professor  Armor  of 
harvard  oome  In  and  say  that  he  has 
ollowed  the  educational  status  of  those 
vho  have  been  forcibly  bused  by  court 
)rder  or  otherwise,  and  has  found  that 
iiere  has  been  no  significant  educational 
mprovement.  that  there  has  been  an  In- 
Ttase  in  racial  hostility.  €Uid  that  he  can 
see  nothing  which  would  indicate  from 
;he  record  up  to  date  that  forced  busing 
mproves  the  quality  of  education  or 
■acial  relationships  among  the  people. 

We  also  heard  the  head  of  the  Dallas 
School  Board  who  came  in  to  tell  us 
U»ut  the  innovative  work  they  hswl  done 
jown  there,  with  their  opporttmity 
chools.  and  others:  smd  how,  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  foimd  that  they  were  no 
longer  permitted  to  do  it  because  the 
larger  majority  at  such  school  happened 
to  be  a  racial  minority,  so  that  suddenly 
Jie  court  said  they  could  not  do  it  any 
more,  requiring  that  they  close  down 
one  of  the  more  Important  Innovative 
educational  opportimlty  schools  that  has 
been  seen  in  a  school  district  in  a  long 
time. 

We  heard  from  Professor  Borh  of  Yale 
Law  School  who  came  in  to  talk  about 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  this  act  is  constitution- 
al, particularly  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  and  that  this  constlUrtlonallty 
rests  largely,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  14th 
amendment,  as  opposed  to  the  other 
articles  in  the  Constitution,  insofar  as 
remedies  are  concerned,  upon  which  oon- 
stltutlonality  would  be  based  in  the 
House  biU. 

So  we  have  many  things  we  could  have 
discussed  on  the  merits  and  perhaps 
taken  some  votes  on. 

I  put  in  five  amendments  in  the  hope 
that  cloture  woiild  be  invoked  so  that 
we  could  get  down  to  the  merits  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  for  their  vote. 
One  of  them  was  to  preserve  the  Senate 
bill  differential  between  sixth  grade  and 
seventh  grade  children.  This  differentisd 
is  not  contained  In  the  House  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  logical  and 
vjdld  distinction  which  should  have  been 
made. 

Another  was  to  increase  the  amount  of 
compensatory  educntional  funds  so  that 
we  can  concentrate  the  funds  in  the  areas 
where  the  economic  situation  is  lowest, 
whether  for  black,  white,  yellow,  or 
brown  students. 

Nevertheless,  once  again,  we  were  not 
permitted  to  discuss  this  amendment. 
Some  five  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
were  introduced  on  my  behalf  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr  Cotton >  and  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  doing  so.  on 
October  9  of  this  year,  all  of  which 
amendment,  are  important  to  this  issue 
but  none  of  which  can  be  considered 
under  the  actlan  which  the  Senate  has 
taken. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 
do  this.  I  wish  we  had  been  able  to  get 
to  the  merits.  I  say,  in  full  feeling  and 
with  great  conviction,  that  in  the  next 


session  of  Congress  I  intend  to  push  vig- 
orously for  further  hearings  on  the  equal 
educational  opportunity  bill  which  is  now 
before  oiu-  committee  and.  hopefully,  try 
to  get  it  to  a  vote  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action.  It  is  a  matter  of 
enormous  significance  to  many  States, 
and  along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirnK),  it  is  my 
feeling  that  not  only  are  the  States  In- 
volved by  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  so  freely  but  that  the  problem 
win  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  en- 
tire coimtry  unless  appropriate  legisla- 
tion Is  enacted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  views  of  the  distlngxiished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick).  I 
too,  will  vote  to  take  up  the  bill  on  the 
motion  of  the  leader.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  effort  now  being  made  to  put  us  back 
on  the  previous  bill — on  the  busing  bill — 
or  to  keep  that  as  the  pending  business  of 
the  Senate,  comes  at  an  inopportune 
time.  We  have  had  three  attempts  on 
three  separate  occasions  to  invoke  cloture 
and  every  one  has  fsuled  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin. 

Today  there  were  38  votes  against  it, 
which,  of  course,  is  more  than  enough  to 
prevent  hsdting  debate  even  if  every 
Senator  were  in  his  seat  and  voting.  And 
the  margin  is  very  great. 

The  other  thing  that  strikes  me  about 
it  iB  that  we  previously  had  before  the 
Senate  a  bill,  the  Consimier  Protection 
Agency,  of  which  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  RiBicorF),  was  manager  and 
chief  sponsor.  That  bill,  too,  was  an  im- 
mensely important  bill.  It  is  a  matter 
on  which  we  have  been  working  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  something  that 
was  urged  by  the  administration,  suid. 
Indeed,  asked  for  by  the  administration, 
a  measure  on  which  we  had  a  lot  of  time 
to  talk.  Yet  this  bill  was  subjected  to  a 
filibuster  so  that  we  could  never  get  to 
a  vote  on  that  measure. 

Finally,  after  having  tried  three  times 
on  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill 
and  being  unable  to  halt  the  filibuster, 
we  Isdd  aside  that  measure. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Senators 
who  were  largely  responsible  for  con- 
ducting the  filibuster  on  that  measure 
and  who  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside  are 
now  objecting  to  a  filibuster  being  con- 
ducted against  the  antibuslng  bill.  This 
time  it  Is  just  turned  aroimd.  They  have 
had  their  opportunity  three  times  and 
the  Senate  has  said  no.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  to  move  on  and 
finish  the  business  of  the  Senate.  And, 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  pointed 
out,  let  us  apply  our  efforts  to  finding 
solutions  to  the  problems  existing  in  the 
field  of  education. 

I  will  certainly  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  majority  leader  to  take  up  other 

hi  mi  r>  CSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF> .  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  deploring 
the  motion  to  take  up  other  business 
while  this  matter  remains  undisposed  of. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  with  respect  to 


the  consumer  protection  agency  bill.  I 
voted  to  Invoke  cloture  on  that  measure. 
I  thought  that  it  had  been  discussed 
long  enough. 

I  would  say  for  the  opponents  of  the 
cloture  motion  that  a  great  many  of 
them,  possibly  a  majority,  had  Indicated 
a  willingness  to  vote  the  bill  out  and  to 
invoke  cloture,  if  necessary,  had  the  bill 
been  amended  by  the  so-called  amicus 
amendment.  I  do  not  say  that  was  neces- 
sarily a  good  amendment.  I  voted  for  it 
myself.  However,  it  woiUd  indicate  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  and  those  who  were,  as  we  say, 
filibustering  that  measure,  to  vote  for 
something.  It  offered  an  ciltemative 
which  would  certainly  have  been  an  Im- 
provement over  nothing.  We  do  not  have 
that  situation  here. 

There  are  plenty  of  alternatives  to  the 
pending  busing  bill  that  would  offer 
something  a  little  better  to  my  State 
and  to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  to  other  States 
which  have  this  situation  existing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  State  of 
Utah  has  It  or  not.  However,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Intense  concern  and  It  affects 
many  people,  black  and  white.  More 
people,  black  and  white,  are  opposed  to 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren  than  are  in 
favor  of  a  consumer  bill  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  brought  to  the  floor. 

I  thtnk  that  to  compare  this  with  the 
consumer  filibuster  is  inappropriate  and 
Inept. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  in  the 
minds  at  those  opposed  to  a  motlOTi  to 
take  up  other  legislation,  the  question 
of  the  leadership  and  our  confidence  in 
the  leadership  is  drawn  Into  question. 
And  this,  I  am  sure,  will  give  us  all  some 
pause.  It  does  me.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  joint  leadership,  individually 
and  collectively.  But  I  would  have  to  say 
that  their  handling  of  that  particular 
matter  during  the  entire  session  has  not 
been  what  we  would  consider  as  being 
even-handed,  as  their  handling  of  other 
measures  has  been. 

I  recall  that  when  antibuslng  was  an 
Issue  last  spring,  the  Repiiblican  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  publicly  admitted  that  his  ap- 
proach to  It  would  be  what  was  described 
as  a  waffle.  And  that,  in  effect,  was  what 
took  place.  "Hie  Issue  was  dodged.  Both 
of  the  leaders  approached  It  In  a  partisan 
way.  I  think  their  participation  in  the 
effort  to  lead  the  partisans  in  watering 
down  the  bill  that  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  somewhat  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  in  a  position 
to  be  Impartial  in  the  handling  of  the 
pending  measure. 

I  would  say  that  if  there  was  Impartial- 
ity in  the  handling  of  the  bill,  It  would 
have  been  brought  up  possibly  at  a  much 
earlier  time  than  during  this  closing  hour 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  and  that 
it  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
pending  at  least  as  long  as  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  bill,  and  that  the  lead- 
ership would  not  have  been  nearly  as 
anxious  to  get  a  cloture  motion  filed  and 
offer  another  cloture  motion  before  the 
vote  was  had  on  the  first  cloture  motion. 
Instead  of  waiting,  a  new  cloture  motion 
was  offered. 
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The  effort  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of: 
"Let  us  not  let  this  be  exposed  to  the  air 
too  long.  It  is  something  awful.  We  can 
read  in  the  Washington  papers  every  day 
how  awful  it  Is  to  lie  against  busing.  The 
more  we  expose  this  to  the  light  of  day, 
the  worse  it  is  for  us  to  be  even  discus- 
sing such  a  wretched  question  as  this.  As 
to  those  people  who  are  suffering  from  it. 
let  them  suffer.  Let  us  not  seek  any 
reasonable  alternatives.  Let  us  not  con- 
ciliate this  matter.  Let  us  just  let  it  be 
exposed  for  a  little  bit  of  time  as  near 
to  the  end  of  the  session  as  it  can  be,  and 
If  we  can  encourage  enough  Senators  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  over  in  2  or  3 
days,  they  will  keep  on  voting  against 
cloture  and  we  will  forget  about  it  for 
several  months." 

But  it  will  be  back  here  again  if  there 
is  a  delayed  session  of  this  Congress  after 
the  election.  And  if  nothing  is  done  here 
then,  it  will  break  out  again  in  Janiiary, 
PebruaiT,  March,  and  April,  and  right 
on  until  something  is  done  about  it. 

So  I  would  have  to  say  on  every  score 
that  I  cannot  see  trying  to  lay  aside  this 
question,  because  it  will  not  remain  laid 
aside.  We  might  as  well  settle  It  now,  or 
we  will  have  to  do  so  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-" 
tion  is  on  agreting  to  the  moticHi  of  the 
majority  leader  to  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  motion  has  been  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  myself^ 

The  PHESIDrNG  OFPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  motion  has  been  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
Edwakss),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hakkis),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Spong)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  Is  absent 
on  ofiQcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aiuiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  ALLonrr), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  C?tt»tis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfixld)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mu.lek) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtn^DT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
watek)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattuld)  would  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MiLLn)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  58, 
nays  26,  as  follows : 

[No.  645  Leg.) 
TEAS— 69 


Aiken 
Andarson 

BeaU 

BeUmon 

Bible 


Br«oka 

BucUey 

Burdlck 


Pulbrlght 

Qravel 

Hwt 

Hartke 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

JatIU 

Jordan.  Idaho 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Cannon  Magnuaon 

Oase 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranaton 

DcHnlnlck 

Kagleton 

Pong 


AU«B 
Baker 

Bennett 
Bentaen 
Brock 
Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
ChUea 
Dole 


Jr. 


eld 
Mathlas 
Uondale 
Uontoya 
Moea 
Muakle 
Nelaon 
Packwood 

NATS— 26 

Eastland 

n?nn 

Fannin 

Oambrell 

Qrlffln 

Oumey 

Hanaen 

HolUngs 

Hruaka 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Parey 

Pronnlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Sfucbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

StaCord 

Stevens 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welckar 

wnilanu 

Young 


Jordan,  N.G. 

Long 

MeOlellan 

Roth 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Towar 


\Uott 

Cook 

Curtis 

Edwards 

Ooldwater 


NOT  VOTING — 15 
Harris  MatcalX 


Hatfield 
McOee 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 


MlUer 
MuBdt 
PeU 
Spong 


So  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  17034  was  agreed  to. 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  7117)  to  amend  the  Plshermeo's 
Protective  Act  of  1887  to  expedite  the 
reimbursement  of  UJ9.  vessel  owners  for 
charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release  of 
vessels  and  crews  illegally  seized  by  for- 
eign countries,  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
vlsioas  therein  relating  to  the  collection 
of  claims  against  such  foreign  countries 
for  amoimts  so  reimbursed  and  for  cer- 
tain other  amounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  12674)  to 
amend  tltie  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  establish  a  Natloxial  Cemetery 
System  within  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
oomnUttee  of  conference  on  the  disgree- 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(Hii.  16888)  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  pro- 
tection of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
SpeaJcer  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

HSL.  10430.  An  act  to  protect  m&rtne  mam- 
m*la:  to  eatablMh  a  Marina  Mammal  Oom- 
mlaslon;  and  for  other  purpoaes;  and 

H.B.  16888.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  tTnlted 
Stataa  C^oda.  to  provide  for  expanded  pro- 
tection of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  2700.  An  act  to  extend  diplomatic 
privileges  and  Immunltlea  to  the  Mlsoloai  to 
the  United  States  of  America  of  the  C3otn- 
mlaalon  of  the  European  Comosunltles  and 
to  members  thereof; 

S.J.  Ree.  247.  Joint  reaolutUux  extending 
the  duraUon  of  oopyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain casee;  and 

S.J.  Ree.  286.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
grants  for  AUen  J.  EHlender  fellowships  to  dis- 
advantaged secondary  school  students  and 
their  teachers  to  p€Ul;lclp*te  in  a  Washing- 
ton public  affairs  program. 

Tht  message  also  announced  ttiat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S. 
3755)  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
increase  the  US.  share  of  allowable  proj- 
ect costs  under  such  act;  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  as  amend- 
ed, to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of 
persons  in  air  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily — ver>' 
temporarily — and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1221,  H.R.  16071,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  which  I  understand 
will  not  take  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  bill  by  title,  as  follows; 

A  bill  CRS,.  18071)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  hill 
now  before  the  Senate  amends  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  in  order  to  maintain  and  inaprove 
the  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  programs  designed  to  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  persons  living  in  the 
economically  distressed  areas  of  our 
country.  The  Senate  version  of  HJl. 
16071  is  gtT"<i«^r  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  18 
by  a  record  vote  of  286  yeas  to  92  nays. 
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The  main  difference  is  that  certain  of 
the  House  provisions  dealing  with  pro- 
grams currently  under  study  by  our  com- 
mittee have  been  deleted  pending  com- 
pletion of  our  investigations.  The  bill  was 
reported  from  the  committee  by  u]janl- 
mous   vote,   with   myself   and   Senators 

RATflJOLPH,       COOPIR.       MUSKIl.       JORDAM, 

Eaclbton,  Omvbi.,  TmriftY.  Bentssw, 
Edwards.  Bogos,  Bakir,  Dolb,  and  Staf- 
ford voicing  support  for  the  bill. 

The  overwhelming  plurality  with 
which  the  House  passed  H.R.  16071  re- 
flects an  awareness  of  the  need  to  im- 
prove national  economic  developmient  ef- 
forts— a  need  further  reflected  in  unem- 
ployment statistics.  According  to  the  La- 
bor Department,  unemployment  re- 
mained at  5.5  percent  In  September,  with 
close  to  5  million  Americans  out  of  work. 
Unemployment  has  been  at  this  level  or 
higher  for  22  consecutive  months.  How 
long  will  this  Nation  continue  to  pay  this 
enormous  cost  In  wasted  resources  and 
human  despair? 

During  the  KMinedy  administration, 
an  unemployment  rate  of  4  percent  was 
set  as  the  interim  objective  for  economic 
policy.  We  must  not  abtuidon  this  target. 
In  fact,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
lists  an  unemployment  rate  no  higher 
than  3  percent  as  an  appropriate  long- 
am  target  for  the  United  States.  Is  this 
an  unattainaWe  goal?  Hardly.  Indus- 
trialized coimtries  such  as  Japan,  Aus- 
•tralia.  and  many  European  countries 
consistently  maintain  unemployment 
rates  of  2  percent  or  less. 

The  programs  authorized  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  address  themselves  directly  to  the 
task  of  reducing  unemployment.  They 
.ncrease  aggregate  demand  through  the 
creation  of  needed  public  works;  and, 
just  as  important,  they  attack  structural 
barriers  to  employment,  such  as  inade- 
quate training  and  geographic  isolation. 
We  must  not  endanger  these  tools  for 
combatlns  unemployment.  Indeed,  we 
must  strengthen  them. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment did.  in  fact,  hold  hearings 
thrtjughout  the  country  in  1971  with  the 
expressed  purpose  of  improving  national 
responses  to  unemployment  and  other 
socio-economic  problems  that  concern  us 
all.  During  these  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee visited  11  communities  in  seven 
States  and  heard  from  231  witnesses.  As 
the  result  of  these  hearings.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  devel- 
opment program  through  public  works 
investment.  HearlnRS  on  this  bill  (S. 
3381  >  provided  testimony  for  an  addi- 
tional 38  witnesses. 

These  hesuings.  plus  the  actual  expert^ 
ences  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  tiUe  V  Regional  Commis- 
sions, and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  lead  me  to  believe  that 
soxmd  and  coordinated  public  works  in- 
vestment programs  would  go  a  long  way 
in  fostering  proper  and  reasoned  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  develop- 
ment. I  know  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  continue  to  pursue 
ways  to  improve  the  development  process 
at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels, 
but  in  the  interim  we  cannot  risk  losing 
the  tools  now  available,  We  flrst  must 


have  better  tools  and  better  programs 
at  all  levels  of  our  society.  Por  this  rea- 
son. I  support  the  bill  before  us  today 
(H.R.  16071). 

This  bill  would  continue  the  Federal 
effort  to  reduce  unemployment  pnd  in- 
crease economic  opportimlty  in  the  so- 
called  'lagging"  areas  of  our  country 
by  extending  existing  programs  under 
the  Public  Work*  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  for  an  additional  fiscal  year,  to 
June  30,  1974.  In  general  terms,  these 
programs  include  public  facility  grants 
and  loans,  business  loans  and  guarantees, 
and  technical  and  long-range  planning 
assistance. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  swimlnlstratlon 
and  clarify  the  public  facility  grants, 
title  I  has  been  separated  into  two 
distinct  programs,  each  with  Its  own  set 
of  criteria  and  appropriations.  First,  the 
bill  maintains  the  original  objective  of 
this  legislation  by  providing  public  works 
grants  to  stimulate  long-term  economic 
development.  This  portion  of  the  bill  Is 
authorized  at  $550  million  per  fiscal  year. 
Second,  the  bill  separates  the  1971 
"public  works  impact  program."  which 
was  developed  to  provide  immediate  use- 
fill  work  on  an  emergency  basis.  This 
program  will  now  be  authorized  at  $260 
million  per  fiscal  year.  Thus,  total  grant 
and  supplemental  grant  authorizations 
remain  imchanged  under  title  I  at  $W0 
million  per  fiscal  year. 

Maintenance  of  present  authorization 
levels  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  satis- 
faction with  current  funding  levels  for 
these  programs  in  general  or  for  the 
public  works  impact  program  in  partic- 
ular. Less  than  $50  million  was  expended 
for  this  program  during  fiscal  year  1972. 
despite  the  fact  that  imemployment  has 
remained  vlrtiially  unchanged  from  the 
5-million  level  of  April  1971,  and  the 
Presidential  veto  of  a  large-scale  accel- 
erated public  works  program.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  re- 
mains particularly  unacceptable  at  9.2 
percent  in  September  compared  with 
9.6  percent  in  April  1971,  and  9.7  percent 
in  September  1971.  Despite  inadequate 
funding,  the  impact  program  created  an 
estimated  11,000  jobs  iBist  year. 

The  only  Increase  in  authorizations 
under  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  16071 
would  be  for  the  title  V— Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions.  New  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Commissions  would  be 
$407.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Total 
authorization  for  the  Commissions  would 
thus  be  $560  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  1974. 

The  increase  of  $407.5  million  would 
increase  total  authorizations  under  the 
act  from  $1.22  billion  per  year  to  $1.63 
billion,  or  $3.26  billion  for  2  fiscal  years. 
Currently,  funds  are  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  Regional  Commissions. 
The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
directly  to  the  Commissions,  with  $100 
million  for  each  of  the  Commissions  that 
have  approved  long-range  plans  and  $20 
million  for  each  of  those  that  have  not. 
To  date,  four  Commissions  have  ap- 
proved plans;  Coastal  Plains.  Four  Cor- 
ners, Ozarks.  and  Upper  Great  Lakes. 
The  New  England  Regional  Commission 


has  completed  its  plan  and  approval  is 
expected  in  a  matter  of  days. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $20  million  per  year  for  each  of  the 
two  new  Regional  Commissions;  the  Old 
West  Region  and  tiie  Pacific  Northwest 
Region.  In  addition,  a  new  Indian  Cotn- 
mlBslon  established  by  this  bill  would  also 
receive  the  $20-mllllon  per  year  author- 
ization. 

In  the  past,  each  of  the  original  five 
Commissions  has  operated  with  a  budget 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  to  $7  million 
per  year.  This  amovmt  may  have  been 
appropriate  during  the  planning  stage, 
but  now  these  Commissions  are  prepared 
to  be  of  additional  assistance  to  their  re- 
gions— regions  that  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely dllBcult  If  not  Impossible  to  im- 
plement development  plans  on  their  own. 
Increased  appropriations  to  the  title  V 
Conmilssions  would  provide  tremendous 
economic  leverage  for  the  less  fortunate 
areas  of  our  country. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  bill 
would  create  a  new  Indian  Development 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of  (Hie 
Federal  cochalrman  and  up  to  10  desig- 
nated group  representatives.  All  tribes, 
bands,  and  other  groups  of  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives — including  Indians  un- 
der State  jurisdiction — would  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  acttvlties  of  the 
Commission. 

I  emphasise  that  this  Commission 
would  not  replace  any  existing  program 
for  Indians.  It  woiild  act  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  planning  and  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  to  improve  their  effec- 
tiveness to  the  Indian  people.  It  would 
provide  a  mechanism  by  which  Indians 
from  every  part  of  the  land  could  pro- 
vide their  own  unique  input  into  devel- 
oping acceptable  methods  for  solving 
particular  needs. 

There  is  little  need  to  demonstrate  the 
serious  economic  plight  that  exists  in 
most  of  our  Indian  communities.  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  this  plight.  Por  the  record, 
however,  I  would  like  to  cite  the  serious 
economic  conditions  that  exist  in  my 
State  of  New  Mexico.  In  Aooma  Pueblo, 
the  imemployment  rate  Is  28  percent,,^^ 
It  is  60  percent  at  the  Alamo  Reserva-^ 
tion  and  50  percent  at  Canoncito  Reser- 
vation. Median  family  income  is  $2,200 
at  Isleta  Pueblo,  located  just  outside  of 
Albuquerque,  and  imemployment  is  26 
percent  there.  Unemployment  is  58  per- 
cent at  Jemez  Pueblo,  47  percent  at 
Laguna  Pueblo,  and  69  percent  at  the 
Mescalero  Reservation.  Median  family 
income  at  San  Ddefonso  Pueblo,  near 
the  State  capital  of  Santa  Fe,  is  $1,800. 
This  is  the  economic  picture  for  Indians 
in  New  Mexico.  The  situation  is  similar 
elsewhere.  Can  there  be  any  question 
about  the  need  for  additional  economic 
assistance  for  these  people? 

Three  provisions  in  H.R.  16071  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  provide  more  equit- 
able support  to  the  local  communities 
that  suffer  from  econcKnic  hardship. 
First,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be 
granted  the  discretion  to  waive  all  or  any 
part  of  the  local  matching  share  if  he 
determines  that  the  community  In  ques- 
tion does  not  possess  the  financial  capa- 
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bUity  to  provide  matching  funds.  Second, 
Indian  tribes  will  no  longer  have  to  spend 
Ujnited  tribBJ  funds  for  the  otherwise  re- 
quired 25 -percent  matching  contribution 
for  technical  aaslatance. 

A  third  provision  authoriwe  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  for  the  operation  of 
vocational  training  facilities  constructed 
with  EDA  funds.  Such  grants  may  make 
up  75  percent  of  total  operating  coeU 
for  a  2-ye«T  period.  Funds  for  this  pur- 
pose are  not  to  exceed  $15  mUUoa  per 

year. 

Several  provisions  are  set  forth  to 
maintain  or  strengthen  EDA's  program 
in  areas  that  have  not  yet  completely 
reached  economic  viability.  The  mora- 
torium on  the  dedeelgnatlon  of  rederel- 
opment  areas  is  further  extended  to  June 
1, 1974,  to  allow  initiated  iirograins  to  be 
toought  to  fruition. 

Assistance  to  nonredevelopment  areas 
within  a  district  will  be  permitted  if  such 
assistance  is  of  substantial  direct  benefit 
to  a  redevelopment  area  in  that  district. 
Finally,  to  assure  consistency  In  1±ie  plan- 
ning process,  distrlcfci  wfaodir  or  partially 
within  a  title  V  Commission  or  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  will  be 
required  to  furnish  their  long-range  de- 
velopment plans  to  that  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
features  of  the  bill  before  us.  It  warrants 
our  support,  auad  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yidd  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
aUe  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  has.  with  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  as  well  a£ 
all  the  members  of  the  committee,  given 
very  careful  attenion  to  the  situation 
that  exists  now,  as  we  come  to  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coopaa).  who  has  been  inti- 
mately involved  with  this  program, 
wishes,  as  do  all  of  us,  to  accept,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  indicated. 
those  provisions  on  which  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  in  agreement.  I  ask  the 
Senator,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  would  like  2  or  3 
minutes  to  state  ray  position,  if  I  may. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  would  simply 
close  by  saying  I  believe  we  can  act  here 
in  a  way  whereby  we  will  preserve  and 
stimulate  certain  programs  without  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  in  conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  that  under  the  able  leeulership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  chairman  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr. 
Randolph)  we  have  been  developing,  In 
committee,  new  comprehensive  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
gram and  a  bill.  S.  3381,  was  Introduced 
in  March  by  Senator  Montoya,  co- 
^x)nsored  by  Senator  Randolph  and 
myself.  As  Senators  know,  it  is  based 
somewhat  upon  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  and  the  title  V  Re- 
gional Commissions  and  our  committee's 
experience  with  these  programs. 


At  preseot  there  are  four  regional  com- 
missions which  have  completed  compre- 
hensive plans  as  required  under  the  act 
and  the  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  recently  submitted  a  plan  for 
approval  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Under  the  committee  bill  $100  milUoo  a 
year  will  be  authorized  for  the  activities 
of  these  five  regional  commlssiotis,  and 
for  the  newly  established  commissions 
which  do  not  have  ccmaprehfensire  plans 
the  blU  authorizes  $20  million  per  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  which,  in  addition  to 
extending  the  Public  Works  and  Devel- 
opment  Act,   authorized   a  half -billion 
dollar  accelerated  public  works  iMDgram. 
The  committee  went  through  this  prob- 
lem last  year  when  the  PresldeDt  vetoed 
a  larger  accelerated  pubUc  works  pro- 
gram. After  lengthy  conferences  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  agreed 
upon    a    smaller    program — ^the    public 
works     impact     program — which     was 
signed  Into  law  August  6,  1971,  as  part  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Etevel- 
optnent  Act.  This  year  we  have  talked 
with  the  members  of  the  House  Public 
Works     Committee,     particularly     the 
chairman.  Representative  Blatnik,  and 
sought  his  assurances  that  the  House 
would  not  seek  to  increase  the  funds — 
$250  million  per  year  authorized  in  the 
Senate    t^ — ^for    accumulated    public 
works  and  would  not  try  to  make  the 
economic  development  program,  which  Is 
a  good  program,  a  bill  for  public  works 
employment.  In  committee,  both  sides 
a«reed  to  develop  the  bill  in  this  fashion. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
if  in  conference— if  there  Is  a  confer- 
ence— there  should  be  any  change  from 
the  authorization  and  programs  which 
are  outlined  in  the  bill  as  brought  before 
us  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  would  oppose  It  In  the  con- 
ference, and  if  it  came  on  the  floor  as  a 
conference  report,  I  would  do  my  best  t» 
see  that  it  was  not  enacted. 

I  take  this  position  to  protect  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  in  support  of  the 
existing  pnrograms. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Montoya,  who 
has  fostered  and  developed,  chiefly  by  his 
own  initiative  and  by  hearings  through- 
out the  country,  a  more  ownprehensive 
and  improved  program  which  I  believe 
will  lead  to  the  better  development  of 
these  regions.  I  am  wholly  in  accord  with 
that  initiative,  and  therefore  I  support 
the  reduced  Senate  amendment  to  HJl. 
16071.  extending  the  EDA  another  year 
and  giving  the  committee  time  to  com- 
plete work  on  tJae  new  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<Misent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
supplemoital  views  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  92-1277)  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord,  as 
follows : 

StrPf>t.EMXNTAL   VlIWS   OF   M«.   OOOPER 

The  House  of  Representatlvee  passed  on 
Augxiit  17.  1972.  and  sent  to  the  Senate  HJi. 
16071.  a  bill  extending  the  Public  Work*  and 
Sooaomlc  Development  Act  of  1968  for  an 
additional  year  (through  fiscal  ye*r  1974). 
Tbe  House  btU  also  made  suabtantlTe  policy 
and  program  changes  in  existing  l»w;  ex- 
effect,  a  somewhat  smaller  version  of  the  ac- 


celerated public  works  program  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  June  38,  1971) ;  and  authorised 
Increased  funding  for  th«  Title  V  Regional 
Oommlsslons.  As  the  HouM  blU  came  to  the 
S«nAte  so  late  in  the  seastoo.,  whUe  both 
bodies  were  pyressed  to  oomplete  legtelatlon 
requiring  attention  this  year,  the  Senate 
Oommlttee  did  not  have  a«  opportunltT  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  House  proposals.  Ih 
fact,  extension  of  the  EDA  act  Is  not  urgent, 
becaxise  the  existing  authorltlee  do  not  eaplre 
until  June  30.  197S.  And  It  seemed  to  me, 
and  others,  that  theae  propoeais  deeerred 
hearings  and  careful  attention,  which  could 
only  be  given  to  them  i»ext  >'ear. 

WoUowlng  our  discussions  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  problems  involved,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  our  Chairman.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, tb»  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works  has 
reported  a  reduced  version  of  the  House  bUl. 
vrbleh  I  join  In  recommending  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  hope  very  much  that  attempt* 
will  not  be  made  to  expand  the  bill  beyond 
the  amounts  and  provisions  which  the  Pub- 
Uc Works  Oommlttee  has  now  agreed  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate. 

The  Oommlttee  amendment  extending 
EDJi  authorlaatlons  through  fUoai  year  1974 
wUl  permit  the  continuation  of  existing  pro- 
grams while  new  economic  development  leg- 
islation Is  being  considered  next  year  It 
omits  Title  Vin  of  the  House  bUl:  reduces 
authorlaatlons  proposed  by  the  House  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  from  WOO 
mUllon  to  WM  mlUlon;  and  omlU  moat  of 
the  substantive  amendments  proposed  In  tbe 
House  bill.  The  Senate  amendment  retains 
the  House  provisions  for  a  moratorium  on 
redeslgnatlon  of  redevelopment  areas,  pro- 
vide* additional  funding  for  the  Title  V  re- 
gional commissions,  and  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  new  Indian  Commission  und«r 
Title  V.  In  my  view,  a  simple  extension  of 
existing  law  would  be  better,  but  I  have  not 
objected  to  the  several  House  amendments 
which  were  advanced  and  Included  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

I  want  to  make  the  observation  that  sev- 
eral of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Hot»e  may  weU  have  merit  However.  I  op- 
pose baalo  changes  In  existing  law  at  this 
time  because  I  know  the  efforts  and  good 
work  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  toward  developing  more 
comprehensive  and  Improved  legislation. 
That  subcommittee  held  14  days  of  field 
hearings  last  year.  Based  on  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. Senator  Montoya  in  March  introduced 
8.  3381,  a  bill  ooaponsored  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  Senator 
Randolph,  and  myself.  Five  days  of  hearings 
were  then  held  In  Washington — and  based 
on  this  work.  I  am  confident  that  respon- 
sible legislative  proposals  wUl  be  presented 
by  the  Committee  to  the  Senate  early  next 
year. 

A  second  reason  to  reject  the  House  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  16071,  is  that  It  authorized  a 
new  and  llttle-conaldered  program  to  extend 
unemploynient  compensation  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  Individuals  out  of 
work  due  to  the  application  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental quality  standards,  and  to  assist 
businesses  In  the  purchase  or  modification  of 
facilities  necessary  to  meet  environmental 
standards.  The  Air  and  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve,  la  fami- 
liar with  this  subject,  and  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  effects  of  pollution 
controls.  The  Subcommittee  last  year  held 
three  days  of  hearings  on  economic  dlaloca- 
tlons  caused  by  environmental  legialatioQ. 
which  the  House  Public  Works  Conunlttee 
has  not  done.  We  have  found  this  a  difficult, 
complex  problem:  legislation  dealing  with  It 
must  be  carefully  constructed.  Further.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  or  an  EDA  bin  la  the  proper 
place  to  deal  with  this  problem  The  BD 
program  Is  a  good  program,  it  has  assisted 
many  communities  in  building  public  worka 
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and  creating  jobs,  and  it  should  not  b* 
burdenad  with  unrelated  legislation. 

Because  of  my  concern  with  the  natxire 
and  scope  of  the  puropoaals  sent  to  ua  so  late 
in  the  seulon  by  the  House,  and  my  dealre 
that  any  bill  enacted  by  the  Seojiate  be  help- 
ful and  acceptable,  I  a«ked  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  Its  views  on  the 
House  bill.  I  win  request  that  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's response  be  printed  Id  thla  Report 
at  the  close  of  my  views. 

Aa  I  have  said,  I  support  H.B.  16071  as  re- 
duced and  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee. I  strongly  support  adequate  funding  for 
the  Regional  Commissions,  as  I  Icnow  does 
the  Committee  as  a  whole,  for  we  believe 
they  repreeent  a  very  hopeful  structure  upon 
which  to  buUd.  But  I  will  oppose  any  attempt 
to  further  Increase  the  accelerated  public 
works  or  other  amounts  provided  In  the 
Committee  amendment,  to  include  substan- 
tive ;»x>grain  or  policy  changes,  or  to  add  any 
new  programs  unrelated  to  the  objectives 
and  programs  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  I  take  this  posi- 
tion both  In  support  of  the  existing  program, 
and  to  protect  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
John  Shesman  Coopm. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  kind  references  to  me. 
I  must  say  that  he  has  provided  a  great 
input  into  this  legislation,  and  great 
leadership.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  he  has  certainly  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  proposed  concept,  not  only 
this  year  but  in  years  past,  when  we  had 
just  a  bare  skeleton  act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  committee  made 
a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  the 
operations  of  the  regional  commissions, 
including  the  use  of  the  funds  which 
have  been  appropriated  for  them  each 
year? 

The  reason  I  ask  is  because  the  Boston 
Globe  has  recently  published  what 
amounts  to  four  full  pages  setting  forth 
what  it  seems  to  consider  a  colossal 
boondoggle  in  the  New  England  Com- 
mission ;  and  I  understand  that  the  other 
commissions  au^  operating  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Does  the  Senator  know  how  Gover- 
nors spend  the  money  allocated  to  them? 
Does  the  committee  have  a  report?  We 
ought  not  to  multiply  that  fund  until 
we  know  what  they  have  done  with  what 
they  have  hewL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  that 
if  that  article  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  amount  represented  was  only 
about  $6  million,  because  that  is  all  that 
the  Commission  received. 

The  moneys  are  allocated  by  the  Re- 
gional Committee,  which  is  comprised  of 
Governor  members  of  that  Regional 
Commission. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  if  the  Governor  gets 
an  sJlocation  of  90  much  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with,  and  one  New  England  Gov- 
ernor. I  understand,  is  now  asking  for 
a  big  Increase  in  the  allocation  to  the 
Governors 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  the  local  mem- 
bers of  the  Regional  Commission,  who 
are  the  Governors  of  the  member  States 


which  are  within  the  geographical  area 
of  the  particular  Commission,  are  the 
ones  who  make  the  decision,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  Federal  watchman  who 
is  resident  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right;  I  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Vermont  that  we  spent 
many  hours  in  hearings  trying  to  elicit 
from  the  Commissions  how  they  have 
spent  their  funds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  the  committee  find 
out? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  we  found  out. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  How  can  we  Members  of 
the  Senate  find  out? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  the  hearings 
record,  which  is  available  to  the  Senator, 
as  to  how  they  spent  these  funds,  and  we 
are  also  trying  to  provide  that  they  have 
meaningful  projects  and  file  proper  plan- 
ning reports  with  the  committee  and 
make  them  available  to  oiu"  staffs,  so  that 
we  can.  in  turn,  judge  the  validity  of  such 
planning  and  whether  or  not  it  is  di- 
rected toward  economic  development. 

We  will  continue,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  to  have  oversight 
hearings  as  to  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  I  understand  the  ofB- 
cial  authorizing  legislation  does  not  ex- 
pire until  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  What  is  the  hurry  in  get- 
ting this  through  now? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  we  are  extend- 
ing the  act  for  1  more  year,  and  it  Is 
ciutomary  to  do  so  at  this  early  point, 
90  as  to  provide  for  additional  lead  time. 
Mr.  ATTCBTN  The  measure  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  administration:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
opposed  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  just  reading  a  let- 
t«-  from  Caspar  Weinberger  on  page  13 
of  the  committee  report,  the  last  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  the  administra- 
tion was  opposed  to  the  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

We  had  these  people  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  they  indicated  no  opposition 
to  the  bill  as  the  Senate  was  recommend- 
ing. We  have  restricted  the  House  bill 
considerably. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  there  are 
several  minority  reports  here — from  Sen- 
ator CoOper,  Senator  Baker.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  matter  should  be 
brought  up  right  now.  As  the  authoriza- 
tion does  not  expire  until  June  30.  1973. 
Does  the  Senator  understand  that  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  the  way  these 
commissions  are  operating  is  likely  to 
come  atx)ut  in  the  near  future?  The  Bos- 
ton Globe  certainly  indicates  that  one  is 
in  order.  The  work  of  the  commissions 
may  not  be  all  bad.  They  may  have  done 
some  things  wrong,  but  I  feel  they  are  not 
all  wrong  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  will  always  welcome 
an  investigation,  if  anything  is  wrong. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  Senator  Cooper  is  not  against 
this  bill.  He  has  indicated  that  he  is  for 
it  as  it  came  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  sin4>ly  be- 
cause I  am  for  the  bill,  does  not  mean 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  be 
for  it. 

I  point  out  that  on  pages  12  and  13  of 
the  committee  report.  92-1277,  is  a  letter 
from  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
response  to  my  request  for  OMB's  com- 
ments on  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House.  As  I  stated  earlier.  I  opposed  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  in  the  commit- 
tee because  it  Included  a  large  acceler- 
ated public  works  program — similar  to 
the  program  vetoed  last  year — which 
would  change  the  whole  direction  of  the 
EDA  and  make  it  a  public  works  em- 
ployment bill.  A  second  reason  I  opposed 
the  House  bill  is  that  it  authorized  a  new 
and  little-considered  program  to  extend 
unemployment  compensation  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  individuals  out  of 
work  due  to  the  sippllcatlon  of  Federal 
environmental  quality  standards,  suid  to 
assist  businesses  in  the  purchase  or  mod- 
ification of  facilities  necessary  to  meet 
environmental  standards. 

I  said  I  would  oppose  the  House  bill, 
and  I  may  say  that  Senator  Montota 
and  Senator  Randolph  agreed  to  limit 
the  bill  to  the  programs  and  sums  as  re- 
ported. 

It  is  correct  that  there  are  five  of  these 
regional  commissions.  One  of  them  In- 
cludes the  New  England  States.  The  com- 
mlssioiis  are  made  up  of  the  Governors, 
with  a  Federal  member  who  Is  cochair- 
man  and  who  is  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

After  these  comprehensive  plans  and 
program  recommendations  are  made  by 
the  Commission,  they  are  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
final  decision  and  approval  is  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commeree  and  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Our  bill  authorizes  $100  million  for 
commissions  with  approved  plans.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  the  authorization 
will  be  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion or  that  It  will  be  appropriated,  but 
there  is  a  process  for  examination  of  the 
work  of  these  commissions. 

Senator  Montoya  said  he  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  each  of  these  com- 
missions to  ascertain  what  the  plans  are 
and  what  they  have  done  with  the  money. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  wondering  why  It 
was  found  necessary  to  give  the  Governor 
of  each  State  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  spend  as  he  wishes 
and  what  accoimtlng  there  is  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  way  these  funds  are  spent? 
I  understand  that  the  Governor  of 
Vermont — although  I  have  not  checked 
it — has  not  yet  spent  a  $125,000  alloca- 
tion which  was  approved  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission.  I  also  understand  that  the 
Governor  of  another  New  England  State 
is  asking  for  a  big  increase  In  the  alloca- 
tion to  the  Governors.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  check  that,  either,  because  I 
only  got  the  information  this  morning. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed  now  and  what  some  of  us  fear 
comes  to  pass,  the  Senate  will  be  in  for 
an  awful  lot  of  justifiable  criticism.  I 
do  not  say  the  work  of  the  Commission 
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is  all  bad.  I  just  say  that  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  at  this  time  of  year. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont testified  before  our  committee  and 
approved  the  legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  That  is  right.  He  is  the 
State  cochairman  this  year.  Next  year 
another  State  has  it,  and  the  next  year 
another  State  hais  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  has  endeavored 
to  have  oversight  hearings  as  to  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds,  and  we  have  even 
imposed  very  strict  conditions  in  these 
hearings  so  that  they  will  not  go  over- 
board in  the  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  they  need  a  little 
more  watching  than  they  have  had  up 
to  now. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Much  of  the  money 
which  has  gone  into  these  commissions 
has  been  put  to  good  use.  In  my  State, 
for  example,  we  have  been  able  to  build 
vocational  schools  through  these  funds — 
schools  that  would  not  have  been  built 
by  the  local  school  boards  because  they 
were  diverting  their  revenue  toward 
teachers'  salaries  and  administration 
and  conventional  education.  Because  of 
EDA,  we  were  able  to  provide  substantial 
moneys  for  the  building  of  vocational 
schools;  and  as  a  result  of  the  first  vo- 
cational schools  we  built,  the  rest  of  the 
State  now,  through  local  funding,  is 
building  vocational  schools. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  There  is  no  question  that 
the  money  could  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage, for  beneficial  purposes,  much 
better  than  if  it  is  used  to  pay  rather 
large  salaries  to  a  lot  of  employees  who 
reportedly  do  not  have  much  to  do. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  comment,  I  think  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  correctly  calls  our 
attention  to  the  need  for  a  very  close 
scrutiny  of  these  programs  within  the 
commissions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Better  scrutiny. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  better. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Much  better. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  feel  that  this 
should  be  made  part  of  the  Record:  We 
do  know  that  the  projects  do  not 
originate  in  Washington,  where  the  peo- 
ple do  not  know  the  need  for  the  proj- 
ects. The  projects  originate  within  the 
States  embraced  within  a  developmental 
area.  For  that  reason,  I  think  that  basi- 
cally the  legislation  is  good — the  re- 
gional approach — and  I  think  the  cau- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  given  us  today  is  very  much  In  the 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  seen  the  House 
bill.  I  have  only  had  the  committee's 
report  in  the  last  15  minutes.  I  have  been 
receiving  rather  poor  reports,  however, 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  as  to 
the  operation  of  these  Commissions.  I 
happened  to  open  the  report  at  Caspar 
Weinberger's  letter  to  Senator  Cooper, 
and  there  was  not  much  enthusiasm 
in  his  comments. 


I  assume  that  if  a  final  bill  is  8inived 
at  with  the  House  and  is  sent  to  the 
President,  if  he  finds  it  objectionable,  he 
will  not  sign  it.  I  do  think  that  these 
Coomaissions  have  gone  on  too  far  with- 
out closer  observation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  with  respect  to  his  com- 
ments about  high  salaries,  and  so  forth, 
that  I  had  extensive  hearings  to  make 
sure  that  the  administrative  cost  would 
be  in  line  with  frugality  and  good  dis- 
cretion. 

For  example,  in  Appalachla.  which  is 
a  billion-dollar  operation,  the  adminis- 
trative cost  is  a  little  less  than  2  percent. 
I  tried  to  apply  the  same  principle  with 
respect  to  the  regional  commissions  and 
did  go  into  their  administrative  costs 
thoroughly.  I  even  issued  warnings  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings  that  I 
was  going  to  monitor  their  expenditures 
to  make  sure  that  the  communities  got 
the  money  and  not  these  individuals 
who  wanted  to  place  themselves  in  high 
salaries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
aversige  salary  for  each  Federal  cochair- 
men  has  been  about  $36,000  or  $37,000 
a  year,  and  the  cost  of  his  assistant  runs 
$20,000  or  $30,000.  Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Federal  cochair- 
men. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  about  the  same 
as  the  staffs  in  the  Senate,  so  far  as  that 
goes.  It  may  be  too  much;  it  may  be  not 
enough. 

As  I  say,  I  picked  this  up  15  minutes 
ago.  Perhaps  I  opened  it  at  the  wrong 
page.  But  it  tied  in  with  the  reports  I 
have  been  getting  in  the  last  2  or  3  days. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yieid. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  question:  The  bill  refers  to 
a  report  by  Senator  Montoya,  with  an 
amendment.  Now.  as  I  understand  it — 
and    correct   me   if    I    am    wrong — the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  establish  an  Indian 
Development  Commission.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly  am  opposed 
to  that,  based  on  several  considerations. 
First,  with  the  start  of  the  program.  I 
doubt  that  any  benefits  would  accrue 
from  such  a  Commission.  Second,  the 
proposal  has  not  had  any  adequate  study 
nor  any  House  hearings,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  have  been  no 
House  hearings,  but  the  Senate  did  con- 
duct lengthy  hearings, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  have  heard  from  a 
cross  section  of  Indian  leaders  who  are 
opposed  to  it.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  are  more  Indians  in  Arizona  than 
in  any  other  State  and  we  have  had  suc- 
cessful operation  of  programs  on  the 
reservations  in  Arizona. 

An  attempt  to  provide  a  nationwide  In- 
dian program  as  part  of  a  concept  which 
has  been  operated  to  date  on  a  regional 
basis  would  create  an  administrative 
nigiitmare. 

Third,  establishment  of  an  all-Indian 
program  would  tend  to  further  divide 
rather  than  to  integrate  Indians  into  the 


mainstream  of  American  economic  life. 
The  all  too  sharp  line  between  State  gov- 
ernment and  the  Indian  reservations 
would  become  even  more  rigid. 

And  finally,  in  our  States  of  Arizona, 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Hvk  Mexico,  we  al- 
ready have  the  Four  Comers  Regional 
Commission  which  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  aiding  Indian  economic  deveiop- 
ment, 

I  do  not  understand  whj'  we  would  es- 
tablish this  new  commission  when  about 
40  percent  of  the  planned  money  will  go 
to  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  cannot  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  percentage  figure  but  I  might 
tell  him  that  the  Pour  Corners  Com- 
mission is  administered  by  the  governors, 
as  he  knows.  The  Four  Comers  Commis- 
sion does  not  deal  with  economic  devel- 
opment projects  withm  the  Indian  res- 
ervations. EDA  has  made  grants  to 
Indian  reservations  but  the  EDA  per- 
sonnel have  dealt  with  the  Indians  direct 
through  their  regional  offices. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Commission  la  very 
much  Involved  in  economic  develop- 
ment on  the  reservations. 

Before  we  consider  establishing  an  In- 
dian Development  Commission,  we 
should  have  a  chance  to  hear  from  In- 
dian leaders,  from  State  and  local  officials 
where  reservations  are  located,  and  from 
those  people  who  are  operating  the  de- 
velopment commissions  we  already  have 
established. 

For  example,  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  large  Indian  reeervations  within 
my  State,  and  I  do  not  recall  one  Indian 
leader  contacting  me  personally  to  urge 
creation  of  a  separate  Indian  develop- 
ment commission.  This  would  indicate  to 
me  that  either  the  Indian  leaders  are 
unaware  of  the  proposal,  or  else  they 
feel  no  great  enthusiasm  for  it. 

I  do  know  that  the  Governors  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  oppose  the  pro- 
posal. 

Gov.  Jack  Williams  sent  me  the 
following  telegram: 

In  our  experience  the  Pour  Corners  Com- 
mission has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  assisting  Indian  Reservation  Develop- 
ment. The  proposed  amendment  to  HJl. 
16017  to  establish  a  separate  Indian  devel- 
opment commission  would  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  Arizona  Indiana  toward  self-sufficiency 
and  destroy  much  of  the  momentum  already 
generated.  Rather  than  aiding  the  Indians 
In  becoming  full  fledged  citizens,  this  pro- 
posal encourages  a  separatism  that  encour- 
ages dlvlslveness.  The  cost  benefit  ratio  that 
such  a  commission  wotUd  attain  would  be 
far  below  the  Four  Comers  Commission.  Will 
you  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

New  Mexico's  Governor.  Bruce  King, 
made  the  following  statement  last  April 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  State  cochairman  of  the  Ftour  Comers 
Regional  Commission,  I  cannot  support  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  establish  an  Indian 
development  commission. 

Governor  King,  in  his  statement  pre- 
pared for  the  subcommittee,  went  on  to 
say  that  he  saw  many  potential  prob- 
lems in  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian  De- 
velopment Commission. 
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One  of  the  problems  would  be  in  the 
administration  of  such  a  program  which 
stretches  from  coast  to  coast.  We  estab- 
lished the  regional  commission  concept 
with  the  idea  that  economic  problems 
could  be  best  attacked  by  decentralized 
agencies  concentrating  on  improving 
given  areas — siich  as  Appalachia  or  the 
Pour  Comers.  Congress  recognized  the 
fact  that  an  ofQclal  sitting  in  Washing- 
ton might  not  have  the  expertise  nor  the 
understanding  to  help  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  Par  West  or  else- 
where. It  also  was  decided — very  wisely — 
that  State  governments  should  play  a 
very  strong  role  in  this  program. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  take  this 
regional  concept  and  stretch  it  so  that 
we  can  create  a  new  agency  which  will 
deal  with  economic  problems  of  reserva- 
tions which  differ  greatly  in  geography 
and  resources.  We  are  perverting  a  con- 
cept which,  although  still  in  infancy,  has 
had  some  remarkable  success  and  shows 
great  promise  We  are  being  asked  to  su- 
perimpose another  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs on  the  country. 

I  fail  to  see  bow  this  Commission  could 
provide  any  kind  of  program  which  would 
be  viewed  as  equitably  by  the  man/ tribes 
in  the  Nation.  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  aaministra- 
tion  has  pursued  a  policy  of  self-determi- 
nation without  termination  for  the  In- 
dians. This  means  that  our  Indians  are 
encouraged  to  And  their  own  place  with- 
in our  system,  but  that  they  are  to  fimc- 
tion  as  a  part  of  our  system.  I  reject 
any  program,  for  the  Indians  or  any  other 
minority,  which  may  serve  to  segregate 
that  minority  from  the  rest  of  America. 

We  already  have  a  system  whereby 
State  governments  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  somewhat  the  relationship 
of  foreign  nations.  State  governments  are 
powerless  to  collect  certain  taxes  or  to 
enforce  many  State  laws  on  reservation 
lands.  State  governments  are  virtually 
powerless  to  establish  programs  which 
could  be  beneficial  to  reservation  Indians. 

The  Regional  Commission  integrates 
the  economic  interests  of  the  States,  the 
Indians,  and  the  Federal  Government.  It 
IS  one  of  the  few  mechanisms  today 
where  the  State  government  is  a  coequEil 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  chart- 
ing programs  which  will  benefit  entire 
areas. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  believe  this  is 
a  giant  step  forward. 

This  serves  as  a  catalyst  which  can 
lead  to  the  solution  of  other  problems 
caused  by  the  cloudy  relationship  of  the 
State  and  the  Indian  reservation. 

If  we  suddenly  yank  the  Indian  reser- 
vations out  of  the  Regional  Commissions 
that  are  now  established  and  put  them  in 
a  new  Commission,  it  will  serve  to  for- 
tify rather  than  diminish  the  barriers 
between  Indians  and  the  American 
mainstream. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  wreck  the  work  of  the 
Four  Comers  Regional  Commission 
which  has  accomplished  so  much.  The 
Commission  h€is  shown  great  initiative  in 
majcimizing  its  relatively  modest  budg- 
et— something  which  is  rare  in  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  point  to  the  innovative  excess/ 


surplus  property  program  which  the 
Pour  Comers  Commission  launched  this 
year  The  agency  found  that  one  way  to 
solve  the  problems  in  the  area  is  to  locate 
excess  or  surplus  Government  property 
which  can  be  put  to  work  in  poverty 
areas. 

Consequently,  the  Commission  has 
located  and  acquired  $4.5  million  in  ex- 
cess/surplus property  for  use  on  Indian 
reservations.  This  equipment  has  includ- 
ed such  things  as  school  supplies,  desks, 
drill  presses,  typewriters,  street  sweep- 
ers, road  graders,  cranes,  and  irrigation 
pipe.  This  is  equipment  which  was  going 
to  waste  in  Government  storage. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  252  new 
jobs  have  been  created  for  Indians  since 
last  July  1. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  Job  bwieflts, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  program  pro- 
duced 200  indirect  jobs  last  year,  and 
that  it  may  produce  as  many  as  1,000 
this  year. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Commission  for 
this  program  is  only  $60,000  per  year — 
the  salary  and  travel  costs  of  two  staff 
persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Federal  programs  where  we  are  creating 
Jobs  for  less  than  $300. 

The  Commission  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  Indians.  There 
are  183,000  Indians  in  the  region,  most 
of  them  on  reservations  In  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  This  is  about  40  perc«it  of 
the  Indian  population  In  America.  This 
In  itself  is  a  large  area  with  about  seven 
persons  per  square  mile  on  the  large  res- 
ervations. The  Navajo  Reservation  alone 
is  bigger  than  the  entire  State  of  New 
Jersey.  So  we  already  have  a  vast  area 
involved — an  area  that  is  maximum  size 
for  really  effective  administration. 

The  Commission  has  a  4-year  develop- 
ment program  which  is  aimed  largeiy  at 
impro'.'ing  Job  opportxmltles  for  the  In- 
dians and  for  Spanish  Americans.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  program's  money 
will  go  toward  improving  economic  con- 
ditions for  the  Indiana  and  Spanish 
Americans. 

The  Commission  has  requested  $180 
million  for  Indian  projects  during  its 
first  4-year  dev^opment  program.  This 
is  36  percent  of  the  Federal  program 
money  requested.  A  large  portion  of 
thi^--$114  million — would  be  used  to 
build  new  highways  which  are  essential 
to  the  economic  future  of  the  vast  and 
remote  reservations.  There  must  be  a 
way  to  get  Indians  to  and  from  jobs,  and 
a  means  to  get  Jobs  to  them. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  Pour  Cor- 
ners Regional  Commission  has  msule  sup- 
plemental grants  of  Just  over  $1  million 
to  Indians,  but  this  has  provided  the 
leverage  for  more  than  $15.5  million  in 
total  grant  funds.  Commission  grants 
for  technical  assistance  have  totaled  Just 
under  $1.2  million,  but  this  has  provided 
the  leverage  for  almost  $5  million  in 
grants  for  Indians. 

The  Commission  has  done  its  job 
with  remarkable  efficiency  and  economy. 
Administration  costs  as  a  percentage  of 
program  costs  have  been  lowered  from 
about  22  percent  in  1969  to  iVn  percent 
at  the  present.  The  staff  has  been  cut 
from  27  to  19  during  the  past  3  years. 


Governor  King  has  stated  that  al- 
thoiigh  the  appropriation  level  for  fiscal 
1972  remained  approximately  constant 
from  the  prior  year,  the  service  to  the 
region  actxially  doubled. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission Includes  two  minority  develop- 
ment officers  who  have  proven  creden- 
tials in  this  area.  TTiey  are  providing 
innovative  and  effective  programs  for  the 
Indians. 

The  mission  of  the  regional  commis- 
sions is  to  help  people  help  themselves  so 
that  all  may  share  in  the  wealth  of 
America.  The  Commission  is  performing 
this  task  and  there  are  testimonials  to 
this. 

The  vice  chairmsm  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  Mr.  Wilson  Skeet,  made  a  recent 
statement  which  read : 

We  have  foiuid  that  the  Pour  Corners  Re- 
gional Commission  has  been  extremely  ef- 
fective In  bridging  the  gap  between  the  many 
Federal  agencies  that  we  must  deal  with. 
Their  contracts  and  working  relations  with 
A8C,  BIA,  Bureau  of  Reclaouitlon.  OEO.  and 
others  have  been  of  great  asslstsknce  to  us. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Fort 
Apache  Timber  Co.,  Mr.  Hal  Butler,  has 
said: 

The  Commission's  assistance  In  obtaining 
excess  government  property  for  use  of  Tribal 
Knterprlaes  has  also  been  of  immeasurable 
help  to  this  enterprise  alone  as  It  has  been 
Instrumental  In  creating  many  additional  Jobs 
for  Apache  people.  It  would  have  been  sev- 
eral years  before  we  would  have  been  anan- 
clally  able  to  purchase  this  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  testi- 
monials that  I  could  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord, but  I  believe  the  point  has  been 
made. 

In  conclusion,  I  only  want  to  reem- 
phasize  that  I  believe  the  regional  con- 
cept to  aid  underdeveloped  areas  is  a 
good  one.  It  provides  for  the  integration 
of  the  people  and  the  economy  of  the 
area.  It  provides  an  administrative  ap- 
paratus that  can  deal  effectively  with  the 
problenis  within  that  area. 

I  believe  that  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate Indian  development  commission  is 
administratively  unsoimd  and  that  it  will 
serve  to  isolate  rather  than  integrate  the 
Indian  reservations  as  a  part  of  our 
economic  and  political  system. 

I  strongly  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram 
from  the  Governor  of  Arizona.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  others  besides  the 
Governors  who  feel  the  same  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  October  7.  1972. 
Hon.  PAtn.  Pannin, 
V.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

In  our  experience  the  Pour  Corners  Com- 
mission has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  vehi- 
cle for  assisting  Indian  reservation  develop- 
ment. The  proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  16071 
to  establish  a  separate  Indian  Development 
Commission  would  Impede  the  progress  of 
Arizona  Indians  toward  self-sufflciency  and 
destroy  much  of  the  momentum  already  gen- 
erated. Rather  than  aiding  the  Indians  in 
becoming  full  fledged  citizens,  this  proposal 
encourages  a  separatism  that  encourages  dl- 
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vUiveness.  The  cost  benefit  ratio  that  such 
ft  commission  would  attain  would  be  far 
below  the  Pour  Corners  Oommlsalon. 

Will  you  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  the 
naasage  of  this  amendment? 
^  Jack  Wnxuku, 

Governor  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  telegram  is  from 
the  Governor  of  Arizona,  the  Honorable 
Jack  WiUiams. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  oppose  this 
amendment  in  its  present  form.  It  came 
over  from  the  House.  They  had  hearings, 
but  they  have  not  had  hearings  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Indian  Develop- 
ment Commission.  It  certainly  would  be 
vers'  unfair  to  our  Indian  people,  as  well 
as  to  the  Federal  Government,  if  we 
continue  the  practice  of  trying  to  segre- 
gate, rather  than  integrate,  these  fine 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Eugene 
Mittleman  and  Mr.  John  Scales  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  answer  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  the  following 
staff  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  permitted  on  the  floor: 
Mr.  M.  Barry  Meyer.  Mr.  Philip  T.  Cum- 
mings.  Mr.  Bailey  Guard.  Mr.  A.  David 
Sandoval,  and  Mrs.  Judy  Parente. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  most  of  the  Indian  leaders 
in  my  State  with  respect  to  this  subject. 
They  are  lu-ging  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission.  I  do  not  xecall 
whether  the  Navahos  testified  at  the 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  establlsh- 
m«it  of  the  Indian  Development  Com- 
mission. I  cannot  answer  that  question 
right  now.  But  certainly  I  have  discussed 
it  openly  for  some  months. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Arizona  makes 
a  big  point  out  of  an  allocation  of  $50,000 
to  the  Four  Comers.  That  is  the  first  I 
knew  that  the  Pour  Comers  Commission 
received  an  allocation  for  the  Indians. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
regional  commission  in  New  Mexico,  lo- 
cated at  Parmington — the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Commission — was  comprised  of 
the  Four  Corners  of  the  States.  They 
have  dealt  within  the  limitations  of  the 
$6  million  in  the  communities  outside  of 
reservations. 

The  only  projects  that  I  know  of  for 
which  the  Indians  have  gotten  any 
money  are  those  projects  under  the  EDA 
granting  authority,  where  they  have 
applied  for  grants  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  They  have 
done  this  on  a  separate  basis;  they  have 
not  done  it  through  the  r^onal 
commission. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  More  than  60  percent  of 
the  programed  money  will  go  toward  im- 
proving the  economic  condltioos  of  In- 
dians and  Spanish-Americans,  and 
approximately  40  percent — not  60  per- 
cent— of  programed  money  will  be  In- 
volved In  that  program. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  will 
specify  the  grants  made  by  the  Pour 


Comers    Commission,    other    than    the 
$50,000. 1  am  willing  to  be  elucidated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  There  are  many,  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  managnr  of  the 
bill.  I  wu  not  notified  of  what  wa«  going 
to  be  involved  in  this  matter  until  just 
a  few  days  ago.  but  I  know  there  has 
been  an  absolute  unanimity  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  tribes  in  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

I  have  the  telegram  that  I  Just  re- 
ferred to.  addressed  to  me  from  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  It  is  the 
second  largest  tribe  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.  The  largest  tribe  is  the  Navaho, 
and  it  covers  a  large  portion  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Half  the  tribe  is  In 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right,  and  they 
are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  we  are  going  to 
speak  of  the  Navaho  Tribe,  they  deal 
directly  with  Washington.  They  actually 
do  not  need  an  Indian  commission  thorn- 
s'ves. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Navaho  Tribe  is 
opposed  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  They  deal  dlrecUy 
with  Washington.  They  are  receiving 
over  $100  million  from  the  Federal 
Government  right  now,  because  they 
have  a  governmental  structure  of  their 
own  and  they  make  applications  to  dif- 
ferent agencies  in  Wa&hlngton. 

But  what  about  the  Pueblos  and  what 
about  the  other  reservations  in  other 
parts  of  this  coimtry?  Tliey  have  no  liai- 
son. They  have  no  internal  structure. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  knows  bet- 
ter than  that.  T^e  Senator  knows  they 
have.  They  certainly  do. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  did  not 
l>ermit  me  to  finish. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  All  reservations  in  Ari- 
zona do. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  said  they  carmoi 
afford  the  kind  of  internal  stmcture 
which  would  enable  them  to  oome  to 
Washington,  as  the  Navahos  do. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  was  going  to  say,  I  have 
representatives  of  four  or  five  tribes  In 
my  office  every  month. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  they 
have  been  coming  in.  T^e  Hopis  have 
been  in;  and  the  Navahos,  the  Ap£u;hes, 
the  Havasupai,  the  Yavapai  were  all  in 
my  office  within  the  last  month. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  that  for  over  200  years 
we  have  been  saying  to  the  Indians  of 
America,  "Let  the  BIA  take  care  orf  you. 
Let  the  BIA  direct  you  into  self-determi- 
nation and  economic  independence." 

That  theory  and  the  theory  espoused 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  have  not 
worked,  which  is  why  I  want  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  an  Indian  de- 
velopment conunlssioQ,  so  that  the 
Indians  themselves  may  provide  the 
input  collectively,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  advice  of  a 
Federal  cochairman.  That  Is  the  issue 
here. 

What  the  Senator  is  espousing  has  not 
worked  for  the  Indians.  We  must  in- 
novate. We  must  develop  new  concepts. 
We  must  give  them  a  part-  in  decision- 
making, and  that  is  what  this  legislation 
provides. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yleid? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Tlic  largest  tribe  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Navaho  Tribe. 
Have  the  Navahos  supported  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  word  from  the 
Navahos  that  they  did  not  vote  for  it. 

Let  me  ask :  Did  Chairman  Peter  Mae- 
Donald  support  this  program? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Chairman  MacDonald 
supported  it,  but  Chairman  MacDonald 
testified  in  the  other  hearings,  concern- 
ing S.  3381. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well.  I  have  the  testl* 
mony  in  which  the  vloe  chairman  op- 
posed it  and  the  vice  chairman  was  act- 
ing for  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  I  am  advised  that 
Chairman  MacDonald  did  approve  this 
ooncept. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Did  Wilson  Skeet  testi- 
fy in  behalf  of  Chairman  MacDonald? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  recall  that 
he  did.  And  I  know  Mr.  Skeet. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  T)M  point  is  that  we 
liave  a  telegram  frtun  the  second  largest 
tribe  in  Arizona.  We  are  tmitiny  about 
numbers  of  individuals.  When  we  talk 
about  the  Navahos  and  Apaches,  we  are 
talking  about  a  good  percentage  of  the 
Indian  people  of  that  area.  They  are  op- 
posed to  this. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  50,000  Pueb- 
los in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  have  some  30.000. 
Tlie  largest  tribe  in  the  Nation  la  tbe 
Navaho  Tribe. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  110.000  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico.  I  think  I  am  a* 
qualified  to  speak  for  the  Indians  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  give  us  credit  for 
90,000.  I  have  never  heard  that  fl«urek 
I  do  not  question  the  Senator.  The  In- 
dians do  not  want  to  be  in  this  program. 
Hxey  do  not  want  this  change.  This  is 
a  duplication.  We  already  have  one  BLV. 
Why  have  another? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator.    ITie   Indians   of   New   Mexico 
came  to  see  me.  and  other  Indians  hav»' 
said  they  are  for  this  progrsim 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  Not  one  single 
person  from  New  Mexico  came  into  my 
office  and  contacted  me  in  suppiort  of 
this  program.  I  realize  this  is  public 
works.  But  at  the  same  time  if  the  Sena- 
tor thinks  the  Indians  favor  the  pro- 
gram, you  would  think  I  would  have 
heard  about  It,  but  to  date  not  one  single 
Indian  has  contacted  me  favoring  the 
program.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake 
to  impose  something  on  them  they  do 
not  want  We  are  trying  to  bring  them 
forward  and  instead  this  would  be  a 
step  backwards. 

Mr.    MONTOYA.    The   Senator   from 
Arizona  said  the  Indians  are  not  for  this 
program.  We  have  testimony  in  the  rec- 
ord that  they  are  for  it.  Who  was  right? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  A  few  tribes  in  New 
Mexico.  I  do  not  know  any  who  are  for 
it.  Where  is  the  record? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  it  here. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  have  it.  Copies 
are  not  on  our  desks,  are  they?  Did  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  testify  in  favor 
of  this  program? 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  think  we 
asked  tlie  Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs  to 
testify. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  there  any  way  we 
could  get  any  InXormatlon  about  this? 
I  think  to  bring  it  up  like  thU  Is  very 
unfair.  We  do  not  have  the  hearing  rec- 
ord or  any  Information.  All  we  have  are 
contentions  from  the  Governors  and  the 
Indian  tribes  that  they  do  not  want  the 
program.  That  is  aU  the  record  I  have. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me,  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
record  of  hearings  now. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Pine. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  reading  from 
the  testimony  of  Peter  McDonald,  chair- 
man, Navaho  Tribal  Council.  I  quote 
from  page  258  of  the  hearings. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Is  there  a  way  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  hearings  can  be  made 
available? 

I  would  just  say  this,  as  far  as  the 
bill  is  concerned.  Chairman  McDonald 
Is  testifying  on  the  bill.  When  they 
understand  the  full  ramifications  of 
such  an  Indian  commission  and  what  It 
would  do.  they  would  start  sending  more 
telegrams.  They  do  not  want  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  made  by 
the  Senator.  I  do  not  say  he  is  wrong.  He 
said  $60,000  is  all  the  mcney  he  knew 
had  been  spent.  I  wish  to  inform  him 
that  during  1972  $708,000  was  spent  on 
Indian  programs  from  the  Pour  Comers 
Commission.  Thus  this  is  22  percent  of 
the  program  money  spent  by  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Can  the  Senator  de- 
tail what  they  were  spent  for? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  cannot  detail  on  the 
spur  at  the  moment.  I  just  have  this  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Stan  Womer,  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Pour  Comers 
Regional  Commission.  He  knows  what 
they  spend. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  my  statement  was  I  was  not 
aware  that  money  beyond  the  $50,000 
was  spoit.  I  did  not  make  a  poedUve 
statement. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  stated  I  did  not  want 
to  question  the  Senator's  statement  be- 
cause I  know  he  was  giving  it  without 
the  figures  being  avELllable  to  him.  But 
I  do  want  to  say  that  $50,000  and  $708,- 
000  plus  the  $4.7  million  they  were  able 
to  get  in  3\irplus  property  adds  up  to  a 
lot  of  money. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  for  210,000 
Indians,  the  Senator's  100,000  and  my 
110.000  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  PAIWIN.  This  is  to  assist  them, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  they  received 
before  for  this  piuTXJse. 

The  Senator  will  agree  the  greatest 
need  we  have  on  the  reservation  is  to 
have  adequate  roads.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  schools,  businesses,  centers  where 
they  can  be  treated  medically  until  we 
get  roads.  The  Pour  Comers  Commission 
^111  provide  them  assistance  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  In  con- 
clusion— I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
belabor  the  point — to  agree  to  this 
amendment  and  deprive  the  Indians  the 
opportunity  for  input  is  to  relegate  them 
to  the  present  situation,  which  is  bread- 


crumbs from  the  table  of  the  Pour  Cor- 
ners CommisslcHi.  That  is  what  they  have 
been  getting. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Can  the  Senator  show 
me  more  figures? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  This  Is  what  the  In- 
dian tribes  have  to  go  through.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Whenever  an  Indian 
tribe  from  the  Pueblo  makes  applica- 
tion for  an  EDA  grant  they  have  to  go 
through  the  regional  office  in  Texas  first 
and  ride  that  redtape.  Many  of  these 
tribes  do  not  have  the  money  for  trav- 
eling exp«ises.  They  do  not  have  the 
money  to  provide  for  the  proper  advice 
and  planning  because  an  application  has 
to  be  backed  up  by  proper  planning  and 
a  feasibility  study,  and  sometimes  engi- 
neering studies.  These  tribes  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  input  or  the  resoim;es  to 
provide  that  kind  of  advice  and  counsel 
when  they  have  to  go  £ind  ride  redtape 
to  the  regional  office  for  months,  which 
takes  months.  Thai  they  have  to  come 
to  Washington.  I  am  trying  to  provide 
a  direct  link  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Indian  Commission  In 
Washington  so  he  will,  in  turn,  serve  as 
their  spokesman  in  Washington,  and 
then  I  want  to  get  direct  action  from 
Washington  rather  than  to  relegate  them 
to  the  regional  office  In  Texas. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
that.  I  agree,  why  should  we  do  that? 
But  why  not  use  the  Poior  Comers  facili- 
ties which  are  already  available?  Where 
is  the  main  office?  In  New  Mexico.  It  Is 
the  closest  office  to  them.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  they  would  not  be  better 
served  by  the  office  in  New  Mexico.  Three 
out  of  the  four  staff  members  of  the  Pour 
Comers  Commission  spend  75  percent  of 
their  time  on  Indlsui  development. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  beg  to  disagree,  most 
respectfully,  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. May  I  say,  just  by  way  of  conclud- 
ing the  dialog,  that  I  have  read  from 
Chairman  McDonald's  statement.  I 
want  to  read  this  from  his  statement, 
which  Is  on  page  259  of  the  hearings: 

The  Indian  Development  Commission's  di- 
rect responsibility  to  Indian  tribes,  provid- 
ing direct  funding  to  tribal  governments, 
represents  the  acceptance  of  the  most  fre- 
quent recommendation  made  by  Indian 
tribes  over  the  paet  few  years — direct  ac- 
countability and  direct  funding. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  think  It  Is  unfair  to  try 
to  consider  legislation  when  none  of  the 
Senators  are  informed  on  this  bill.  How 
can  they  be?  We  do  not  have  the  hear- 
ings. I  learn  that  copies  of  the  hearings 
are  coming,  i^ould  we  not  have  time  to 
study  It?  The  Senator  is  quoting  from 
the  hearings.  We  have  not  had  access  to 
those  hearings. 

When  the  Senator  talks  about  money, 
the  commission  has  requested  $185  mil- 
lion for  Indian  projects  during  the  first 
4  years.  This  Is  36  percent  of  the  Federal 
program  money  requested.  A  large 
amount  of  this,  $114  million,  would  be 
used  to  build  new  highways,  which  are 
essential  to  the  economic  future  of  the 
vast  and  remote  reservations.  There  must 
be  a  way,  as  I  stated  before,  to  get  In- 
dians back  and  forth  with  respect  to 
their  jobs.  This  is  the  best  money  we 
could  have  spent  for  that  purpose.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  admit  that  nothing  can 


be  done  until  we  can  transport  them  or 
they  can  transport  themselves. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  are  asked 
to  vote  on  this  legislation  at  this  late 
date,  whm  It  is  not  essential  that  we 
go  ahead  and  put  this  biU  through.  This 
is  not  a  crisis  program  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Because  we  have  to 
pass  the  bill  in  order  to  provide  leadtime 
for  planning  next  year,  because  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  expires  in  June 
1973. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  June  1973  is  a  long  way 
away. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wanted  me  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
want  to  divert  the  colloquy  on  the  im- 
portant matter  of  the  Indians,  because 
we  have  an  entirely  different  matter  to 
ask  the  Senator  about,  but  with  the  Sen- 
ator's indulgence,  I  would  like  to  ask. 
Just  to  be  sure,  if  the  public  works  im- 
pact program  and  other  elements  of  this 
bUl  tie  in  to  the  same  extent  as  the  law 
It  would  amend  appropriately  with  the 
new  authority  for  special  impact  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  n£w  title  for 
community  economic  development 
which  is  established  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972,  signed 
by  the  President  on  September  19,  1972. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In  the 
Antlpoverty  Amendments  of  1972,  pro- 
vision was  made  under  section  401(b)  (1) 
to  relate  the  two  programs  so  that  area; 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  poverty 
law  will  be  considered  redevelopment 
areas  within  the  definition  of  section  401 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  which  is  being 
here  amended. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  is  whether  the  provision  which 
is  contained  in  the  OEO  Act,  as  amended, 
would  now  apply  to  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  as  now  amended? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  in  pro- 
viding and  forging  the  contents  of  title 
VI  we  went  into  a  very  extensive  dis- 
cussion, and  it  was  oiu:  Intention  to  co- 
ordinate the  two  sections;  namely,  401 
(b)(1)  of  the  Economic  Opportiujity 
Amendments  of  1972,  to  provide  coordi- 
nation under  this  section  with  the  for- 
mer secUons. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  a  community 
developmrait  corporation  under  the  OEO 
act  recently  signed  by  the  President  are 
eligible  to  qualify  within  the  meaning  of 
"redevelopment  area"  in  respect  to  as- 
sistance under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  including  the  new  section  107 
public  works  impact  program. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  was  our  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  Public  Works  Committee  Is  here.  I 
address  this  to  both  chairmen. 

I  understand  that  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
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nomlc  Devriopment  Act  of  1985  contains 
in  title  IV  an  authorization  for  $20  mil- 
lion annually  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
fiscal  year  1974  to  pay  up  to  75  percent 
of  administrative  expenses  and  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  planning  ^cpensee  of 
economic  development  districts  for  a 
minimum  of  5  years.  It  had  been  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee would  include  title  IV  of  the 
House  bill  in  the  amendments  which  it 
reported  to  the  Senate  October  6  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  included.  It  was 
omitted.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  we  tried  to  come  out  with  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  would  accommodate 
us  until  we  are  able  to  work  our  com- 
plete will  on  a  bill  to  be  worked  on  when 
we  come  back  in  January. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  Uie  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  Arkansas  is  one 
of  two  States  in  the  Nation  that  has  fully 
developed  the  economic  development 
district  concept  and  proven  that  It  can 
provide  the  kind  of  grassroots  leader- 
ship and  initiative  to  assure  meaningful 
economic  development.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  the  eight  economic  develop- 
ment districts  In  my  State  over  the  pwt 
6  years  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
represent  the  most  effective  economic 
development  tool  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  created  to  enhance  com- 
munity development  that  is  pl£uined. 
controlled,  and  administered  by  local 
public  officials  and  community  leaders. 

So  I  am  extremely  concerned.  I  may 
say  to  both  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  that  failure  to 
accept  title  IV  of  the  House  amendments 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  would  tend  to  lim- 
it the  expansion  potential  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  districts  program 
nationwide.  I  can  understand  why  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  so  ably  chaired  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  might 
wish  to  review  the  national  economic 
development  programs  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Hcwever,  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  also  initiate  and  pro- 
vide the  leadership  to  assure  Inclusion, 
in  any  changes  which  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  might  propose  to  our 
national  economic  development  pro- 
gram, significant  amendments  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  local  economic 
development  district  program  and  the 
retention  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  I  have  seen  EDA  and 
the  EDD  programs  In  my  State  create 
new  jobs  and  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing while  retaining  responsibilities  and 
authority  for  building  economic  strength 
into  our  economic  communities  at  the 
local  level. 

As  I  imderstand  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  he  stated 
just  a  few  moments  ago  that  it  is  the 
committee's  purpose  and  intention  early 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  give 
these  items  and  suggestions  to  which  I 
have  referred  very  careful  consideration 
iQ  the  processing  and  study  of  any  legis- 
lation to  cover  this  aspect  of  our  eco- 
nomic program.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  I  might  go  further  and  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Coopm),  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  which  encompasses  the 
very  things  about  which  the  Senator  is 
speaking. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  in  the  new 
legislation,  which  we  will  consider  when 
we  return  in  January,  a  concept  which 
involves  the  economic  development  dis- 
tricts within  a  State,  and  also  within 
a  region,  to  work  on  isolated  problems 
as  well  as  economic  problems  that  are 
common  to  the  region.  In  other  words, 
we  are  providing  a  better  grassroots  ap- 
proach to  economic  problems  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  and  I  think  it  has 
proved  one  of  the  best  programs  we  have 
had  in  Arkansas.  It  has  done  much  for 
my  State  in  enabling  communities  to  do 
things  which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
their  economic  progress,  and  to  providing 
community  services  that  eu^  essential, 
than  almost  any  other  agency.  I  hate  to 
see  this  agency  crippled  and  these  dis- 
tricts deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
take  responsibility  for  much  of  this  at 
the  local  level  to  select  projects  that  can 
beet  serve  the  local  community.  That  is 
something  I  hope  we  can  retain  in  our 
legislation  dealing  with  this  problem  in 
the  futiu-e. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky' I  Mr.  Cooper).  I  know  he  shares 
the  feeling  we  all  have.  Although  he  may 
not  be  here  next  year  to  participate  In 
the  development  of  this  legislation,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  he  has  this  in- 
terest, and  has  expressed  an  interest,  as 
he  has  related  here,  in  trying  to  develop 
appropriate  legislation  along  this  line. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  While  the  S«iator 
from  Arkansas  has  been  asking  certain 
questions  and  making  cogent  comments 
on  b^ialf  of  his  viewpoint  about  the 
value  of  tiiese  programs,  I  have  been 
llst«iing  very  carefiilly. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  remember 
that  when  I  brought  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
1965,  there  were  questions  asked  by  him 
and  other  Senators  at  that  time  as  to 
whether  we  envisioned  carrying  forward 
programs  like  the  Appalachian  program 
in  otiier  parts  of  the  coimtry.  I  Indicated 
that  that  would  be  done. 

As  the  Senator  has  Indicated,  In  his 
area  of  the  country  worthwhile  results 
are  coming  about,  a  little  later  than  from 
the  Appalachian  program,  but  now  mov- 
ing forward  to  strengthen  the  economy 
and  the  well-being  of  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  recnarks.  I  might  say  to  him 
that  at  that  time  I  was  unhappy,  as  the 


Senator  knows,  because  I  thought  there 
were  other  regions  in  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly in  Arkansas  and  some  of  its 
sister  States,  that  really  needed  and  de- 
ser\'ed  comparable  treatment  to  the 
Appalachian  region.  That  was  mj'  con- 
cern. I  did  not  feel  that  other  sections  of 
the  Nation  should  be  left  out. 

Since  that  measure  was  passed,  our 
purpose  has  been  to  try  to  apply  gen- 
erally the  same  servloes  and  opportuni- 
ties to  other  sections  of  the  country  that 
might  have  a  comparable  need  to  that 
of  Appalachia. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
the  support  he  has  given  us  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendmMit. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  committee 
£unendment. 

llie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow* : 

Btc.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  IJMW  U 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  ths 
foUowlng  sentence:  "Congress  further  de- 
clares that  the  aforesaid  conditions  hare 
caused  substantial  outmlgratlon  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  frustrating  orderly  national 
growth  and  aggravating  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  areas  at  outmlgratlon 
as  well  as  central  cities.  Orderly  derelop- 
ment  of  the  Nation's  economy  should  an- 
ticipate and  account  for  dislocation  of  jobs 
due  to  technological  change,  shifting  trade 
patterns,  enTlronmental  adjustraente.  and 
the  continuing  need  to  make  geographical 
adaptations  to  economic  problems." 

Sko.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  IBM  ts 
eonended  as  follows: 

a )  by  striking  in  subsection  (a)  (1 )  (D)  ct 
section  101  "a  redevelopment"  and  inserting 
m  Ilea  thereof  "an":  and  by  striking  "401 
(a)(e)"  and  inserting  in  Itsu  tbsreof  "I07~. 

(3)  By  striking  In  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 101  the  number  "aO"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  number  "10" 

(8)  By  striking  In  subssctlon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 101  "a  redevelopment  area  designated  as 
such  under  section  401(a)(6)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "an  ar«a  designated  as  such 
under  section  107". 

(4)  By  striking  In  subsection  (c)  of  sso- 
tlon  101  the  entire  sentence  beginning  with 
"NotwKhstandlng"  and  ending  with  "the 
applicable  law.". 

(5)  By  striking  in  subsection  (c)  of  ssc- 
tlon  101  the  words  '.  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect to  be  assisted"  and  all  that  foUowi  down 
throtigh  and  including  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "and  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect to  be  assisted.". 

(6)  By  striking  in  subsection  (at  of  sec- 
tion 102  "In  addition  to  the  assistance  other- 
wise authorized."  and  by  capitalizing  the 
word  "the"  immediately  foUowlng 

(7)  By  Inserting  in  section  104  after  the 
words  "pxirsuant  to"  the  words  ••section  105 
oT'. 

(8)  By  Inserting  In  section  106  after  the 
word  "title"  the  woixls  "(eiroept  as  provided 
In  section  107) ";  by  striking  in  the  first  sen- 
tence the  words  ••and  June  30.  1P73.".  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "June  30. 
1973.  and  June  30.  1974":  by  striking  In  the 
third  sentence  the  words  "years  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  June  30.  1973."  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  '•year  ending  June 
30.  1972,"-,  by  striking  la  the  third  sen- 
tence   the    words   "redevelopment"    and    "as 
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such";  and  by  striking  in  the  third  sentence 
"401(»m6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■107". 

(9)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the 
following  new  section: 

"FUBUC   WORKS  IMPACT  PKOCtAM 

"Skc.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  designate  those  communities  or  neighbor- 
hoods f defined  without  regard  to  political 
or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries^  which 
he  deUrmtoee  have  one  of  the  foUowtog 
conditions : 

"(1»  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons; 

"(3)    rural  areaa  having  substantial  out- 
mlgratlon; 
'•(3)   substantial  unemployment;  or 
"i4>  swi  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rtse  of 
unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  curtail- 
ment of  a  ma}or  source  of  employment. 
No  area  designated  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs ( A )  and  I C )  of  paragraph  1 1 )  of  sub- 
section   (a)    of  section  101   of  this  tltto.  No 
area  designated  under  thU  section  shall  be 
eligible  to  meet  the  requirement*  of  section 
403(81(11  (B^    of  this  Act    Each  area  desig- 
nated under  this  section  shall  be  known  as  a 
public  works  impact  area. 

"(bt  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  areas  designated  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Areas  designated  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  periodic  review  of  eligi- 
bility (but  at  least  emnuallyi  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  terminate  the  designation  of  any 
such  e^ea  whenever  It  no  longer  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

•(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  per  ascal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1978,  and  June 
30.  1974." 

Src  4.  Title  n  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  in  subsection  (c)  of  aac- 
tlon  301  after  the  words  'aad  guaranteeing 
loans"  the  words  "and  lease  rentals ';  and 
by  striking  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ■•1974" 

1 2 )  The  catchllne  for  section  303  Is  amend- 
ed by  strlklrxg  the  words  ■'loans  and  ot7a*an- 
rrxs  •  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
■nmanciai.  assistance  fok  bttsiness  devnop- 
mewt". 

(3)  By  striking  all  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  302  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■Sec.  202.  (a)  ( 1)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  aid  In  financing,  within  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  the  purchase  or  development  of 
land  and  f acUltlee  ( Including  machinery  and 
equipment)  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
usage.  Including  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  the  rehabilitation  at  abandoned 
or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargemeut  of  existing  build- 
ings by  (A)  purchasing  evidences  if  indebt- 
edness, (B)  making  loans  (which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  ahaU  Include  participa- 
tion In  lo€knsi .  iC)  guaranteeing  loans  made 
to  private  borrowers  by  private  lending  insti- 
tutions, for  any  of  ttie  purposes  referred  to 
in  this  paragraph  upon  appilcaUon  of  such 
institution  and  upon  such  terms  aad  coodl- 
tlons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except 
that  no  such  guarantee  shall  at  any  time 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 

'•(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  aid 
in  financing  any  Industrial  or  conunerclal 
activity  within  a  redevelopment  area  by  (A) 
rn^it<r\g  working  capital  loans,  (B)  guaran- 
teeing working  capital  loans  made  to  private 
borrowers  by  private  lending  Institutions 
upon  application  of  such  Institution  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary  may   prescribe,  except  that  no  suofa 


guarantee  shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  outstandUig 
unpaid  balance  of  such  loan,  (C)  guarantee- 
ing rental  payment  of  leases,  except  that  no 
such  guarantee  shall  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  remaining  rental  payments  required 
by  the  lease.". 

(4)  By  Inserting  In  subsection  (b)(6>  of 
section  303  after  the  word  'repayment"  the 
following  sentence:  ■'No  lease  guarantee  shall 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  payment 
of  the  rentals  required  by  the  lease.". 

(6)  By  striking  In  subsection  (b)(7)  of 
section  303  the  comma  after  the  words  "no 
loan'^  and  inserting  inunedlately  thereafter 
the  words  •'or  guarantee,". 

(6)  By  striking  In  subsection  (b)(0)  of 
sectlcn  202  the  number  "66"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  number  "75". 

Sec.  5  "ntle  in  of  the  Public  Works  and 
economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

( 1)  By  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  301  the  follow- 
ing: "Such  assistance  shall  Include  aiding  an 
applicant  in  applyliig  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  If  such  applicant  does  not  (xjaaess 
the  expertise  and  does  not  poeatm  the  ability 
to  obtain  the  expertise  necessary  to  perform 
the  technical  aspects  of  application.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  establish  any  system  of 
priorities  for  the  kinds  of  assistance  author- 
ized by  this  section." 

(3)  By  Inserting  m  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 301  Immediately  after  the  word  'there- 
of" the  follo^wlng:  ",  except  that  In  the  case 
of  a  grant  under  this  subsection  to  an  Indian 
tribe  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  defray 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  expenses'^. 

(3)  By  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  304  the  following:  "the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1963,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •'title  23,  United  States  Code,". 

(4)  By  adding  new  subsections  (g)  and 
(b)    to  section  301   as  foUows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ijro- 
vlde  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
sectloD  to  any  State  for  the  piupose  of  such 
State— 

•'(1)  preparing  an  overall  State  economic 
development  program; 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  by  use 
of  State  employees  to  economic  development 
districts  and  proposed  districts; 

••(S)  reviewing  overall  economic  develop- 
ment programs  prepared  by  an  economic  de- 
velopment district  or  a  proposed  econonUe 
developonent  district. 

'•(h)  Itie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  economic  development  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  such  district : 

"(1)  providing  technical  assistance  (other 
than  by  g;rant)  to  local  governments  within 
the  distrtct; 

•'(2)  carrying  out  any  review  procedure 
required  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  If  such 
district  has  been  designated  as  the  agency 
to  conduct  such  review.". 

(5)  Section  302  Is  redesignated  as  section 
303  and  Immediately  following  section  301  a 
new  section  302  is   Inserted  as  follows; 

••Sec.  303.  In  the  case  of  a  vocational  train- 
ing facility  constructed  with  a  direct  grant 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is 
authorised  to  make  grants  for  the  operation 
of  such  faculty.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
for  up  to  75  per  centtun  of  the  oparattog 
costs  of  such  facility  for  any  two-year  period 
dtirlng  the  five-year  period  beglnhlng  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  Not  to  exceed  916.000,000  per  fiscal  year 
of  the  funds  authorized  In  section  303  of  this 
title  shall  be  B'vaUable  to  carry  out  this 
section.". 

(6)  By  striking  In  redesignated  section 
303    "and  June  30,  1973.",  and  Inserting  In 


Ueu  thereof:   ••June  30,  1973,  and  June  30, 
1974.". 

S«c.  6.  Title  rv  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  i966  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  section  401  (a)  (6)  to 
recul  as  follows : 

"(6)  those  urban  and  rural  communities 
or  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdiyislons  or  boundaries) 
which  ths  Secretary  determines  have  one  o( 
the  foUo^wlng  conditions: 

"(A)  a  Isirge  concentration  of  low  Incoms 
persons; 

"(B)  substantial  unemployment;  or 

"(C)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  emplojrmaht. 
No  redevelopment  area  established  iinder  this 
paragraph  shall  be  eligible  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  403(a)(1)(B)  of  this 
Act;". 

(2)  By  striking  In  section  403(a)(1)(B) 
the  words  "two  or  more  redevelopment  areas" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "at  least  one 
redevelopment  area". 

(3)  By  amending  section  403(a)  (1)  (D)  to 
read  as  follows: 

■'(D)  the  proposed  district  hets  a  district 
overall  economic  development  program 
which — 

"(1)  Includes  adequate  land  use  and  trans- 
portation planning; 

•'(11)  contains  a  specific  program  for  dis- 
trict cooperation,  self-help,  and  public  in- 
vestment; 

"(111)  Is  approved  by  each  affected  State 
as  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  each  applicable  State  plan  and  any  over- 
all State  economic  development  program; 

"(Iv)   Is  approved  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(V)  provides  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to 
the  appropriate  regional  commission  estab- 
lished iinder  title  'V  of  this  Act  If  any  part 
of  such  proposed  district  Is  within  such  a 
region,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  established  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  if 
any  part  of  such  proposed  district  Is  within 
the  Appalachian  region;". 

(4)  By  striking  out  in  section  403(a)  (2)  (C) 
"two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "fi've  hundred  thou- 
sand". 

(5)  By  amending  subsections  (d),  (e),  and 
(f)  of  section  403  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

"(1)  'economic  development  district'  re- 
fers to  any  area  within  the  United  States 
composed  of  a  cooperating  redev^opment 
area  or  areas  and,  where  apiproprlate,  deslg- 
itated  economic  growth  centers  and  neigh- 
boring counties  or  communlitlee,  which  has 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  eco- 
nomic development  district; 

••(2)  'economic  growth  center'  refers  to  any 
area  within  the  United  States  which  has 
been  identified  as  an  economic  growth  center 
in  an  approved  district  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program  and  which  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  as  eUglMe  for  fl- 
nanctal  assistance  under  sections  101,  201, 
and  203  of  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  'local  government'  means  any  city, 
county,  to^wn,  parish,  villsige,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpose  political  subdlTlalon  dt  a  State. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  p«>- 
vlde.  In  accordance  "with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  financial  assistance  to 
those  ptarts  ot  an  economic  development  dis- 
trict which  are  not  within  a  redevelopment 
ares  when  such  assistance  •will  be  of  signifi- 
cant direct  benefit  to  a  redev^opment  area 
within  such  district.  Such  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in  this 
Act  foe  a  redevelopment  area,  except  that 
nothing  In  this  subeectlon  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  such  parts  to  receive  the  increase 
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lo  the  amount  o<  grant  assistance  authorized 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  subseotton  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  technical  assistance  un- 
der section  301  (a)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  an  economic 
development  district  to  pay  not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  administrative  expenses, 
snd  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum  of  plan- 
ning expenses,  of  such  dlstrtot.  In  any  case 
i^ere  the  designation  of  an  economic  de- 
velopment district  Is  terminated  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  five-year  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  designation  of  suoh  district, 
giants  may  be  made  under  this  subsection  for 
such  additional  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  sxich  former  dlstrkjt  will  receive 
sdmlnlstratlve  and  planning  grants  during 
such  five-year  p)eilod.  In  determining  ttoe 
smount  of  the  non- Federal  share  of  such 
expenses,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration of  all  contrJbutlons  both  In  cash 
snd  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices. Where  practicable,  planning  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  available  planning 
grants,  such  as  urban  planning  grants,  au- 
thorized under  the  Housrlng  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  highway  planning  and  re- 
search grants  authorized  by  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  adequate  and  effective 
planning  and  economical  use  of  funds.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  per  fiscal  year  lor  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30. 
1974.". 

(6)  By  striking  In  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 403  "1973"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1974". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  By  inserting  in  clause  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion 603(a)  after  the  words  "other  Federal. 
State,"  the  foUowlng:  "district,". 

(2)  By  amending  section  503  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Each  Oommlsslon  shall  provide  for 
pubUc  participation  In  the  development  and 
revlBlon  of  any  plan  or  program  developed  or 
prepared  by  such  Commission.". 

(3)  By  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  505(a)(2)  the  phrase  "and  training 
programs"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"training  programs,  and  the  payment  of 
administrative  expenses". 

(4)  By  amending  section  506(c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  (1)  and 
subeectlwi  (b)  of  this  section  there  may  be 
expended  In  any  fiscal  year  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  authority  of  section  509(d) 
of  this  title,  such  simis  as  are  necessary  up 
to  a  maximum  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  each  regional  com- 
mission." 

(6)  By  inserting  In  seoUon  609(d)  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "(d) ". 

(6)  By  striking  out  In  the  fint  sentence  of 
section  509(d)  "two-flscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  to  exceed  $305,000,000."  and  In- 
aerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  to  remain  available  luitU  ex- 
pended. $162,500,000.". 

(7)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  of 
Mctlon  509(d)  "authorization"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph". 

(8)  By  adding  in  section  509(d)  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title,  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30,  1974,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
flaeal  year  for  each  regional  commission 
•which  has  a  comprehensive  long-range  eco- 
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nomic  plan  approvad  tinder  section  603  (a )  ( 2 ) 
of  thU  Act,  and  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  regional  commission 
which  does  not  have  such  an  approved  plan.". 

(9)  Section  611  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sac.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordi- 
nate his  actl^vltles  In  making  grants  and  loans 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Act  and  in  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  under  title  in  of 
this  Act,  with  those  of  each  of  the  Federal 
Oochalrmen  under  this  title,  and  each  Fed- 
eral OochaU-man  shall  coordinate  his  activi- 
ties under  this  title  with  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary In  making  grants  and  loans  under  titles 
I  and  n  of  this  Act  and  In  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  under  title  ni  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Eiach  regional  commission  shall  coor- 
dlnats  Its  activities  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  508  of 
this  Act  •with  the  economic  development  dis- 
tricts in  such  region." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  paragn^h 
( 2 )  of  subsection  ( a )  of  this  section  shaU  not 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  vaUdity  of  any 
plan  or  program  which  has  been  developed 
or  revised  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1906,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  701(4)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "•with  loans"  the  foUow- 
lng: "or  guarantees",  and  by  inserting  after 
"such  loans"  the  foUowlng:  ",  guarantees,". 

(2)  Section  701(5)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "maturity"  the  foUowlng:  "or  term"; 
and  by  Inserting  after  "any  loan"  the  foUow- 
lng: "or  guarantee";  by  inserting  after  "in 
such  loan"  the  foUowlng:  ",  guarantee,";  and 
by  Inserting  after  of  such  loan"  the  foUow- 
lng: '•,  giiaranteed  obligation.". 

(3)  Section  701(6)  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "loans"  the  foUowlng:  "or  gviaran- 
tees". 

(4)  Section  701(7)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "loans"  each  of  the  two  places  it 
appears  the  following:  "or  guarantees". 

(6)  Section  701(9)  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "loans"  the  foUowlng:  "or  guar- 
antees". 

Sec.  9.  The  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  follpwlng  new 
title: 

"nTLE  Vm — ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS 
"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  on  his 
own  motion  or  not  later  than  thirty  days  from 
the  date  he  receives  a  written  request  of  an 
employee  of  an  affected  plant  or  industry,  or 
his  representative.  Initiate  an  investigation 
of  any  employment  loss  which  results  or  may 
result  from  the  issuance  of  a  standard  or  or- 
der under  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  having  for  its  primary  piirpoae  the 
improvement  of  environmental  quality.  Such 
Investigation  shaU  be  completed  and  a  report 
of  employment  loss  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  Initiation  of  Investigation. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  receipt  of  such 
report,  shall  certify  as  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  such  standard  or  order  all  employees  who 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  such  standard 
or  order  with  respect  to  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  conducted  an  investigation  under 
this  subsection.  An  individual  to  be  eligible 
for  certification  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  had  in  the  seventy-eight 
weeks  Immediately  preceding  his  unemploy- 
ment at  least  twenty-six  weeks  of  employ- 
ment In  the  plant  or  industry  affected. 

"(b)  The  SecretaiT?  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  any  individual  certified  as  luiem- 
ployed  under  subsection  (a)  unemployment 
compensation.  Such  unemployment  compen- 
sation shaU  equal  60  per  centum  of  the  indi- 
vidual's former  weekly  wage  or  the  maximum 


payable  to  him  undar  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  ot  the  State  In  which  his 
employment  loss  occurs,  whichever  is  the 
greater  amount,  except  that  ao  such  Individ- 
ual shall  be  paid  more  than  the  highest 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  Individual  by  any  State  under  any 
unemployment  compensation  law  other  than 
this  section.  Such  unemployment  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  so  long  as  suoh  Individual 
is  unemployed,  or  until  he  retires  from  the 
labor  force,  whiohever  period  is  the  lesser, 
except  that  no  unemployment  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  any  Individual  under  this 
subsection  for  a  period  of  more  than  seventy- 
eight  weeks. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In  the 
form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  certified  under  this 
section  as  unemployed  who,  as  a  result  ot 
financial  hardship  caused  by  such  unemploy- 
ment has  received  written  notice  of  dispos- 
session or  eviction  from  his  principal  plaos  of 
residence  by  reason  ot  foreclosure  of  any 
mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract 
or  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease,  entered 
into  prior  to  such  unemployment.  Such  as- 
sistance shaU  be  provided  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration  of  the 
period  of  financial  hardship,  whichever  is 
lesser. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  provide 
reemployment  assistance  services  under  other 
laws  to  Individuals  who  are  certified  under 
this  section  as  unemployed. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
the  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  of  any 
Individual  (including  his  family  and  his 
household  effects )  certified  uiuier  this  ssctlon 
as  unemployed  who  is  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment a  reasonable  distance  from  his 
principal  place  ot  residence  at  the  time  of 
such  unemployment  and  who  finds  employ- 
ment beyond  such  distance. 

"(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  carrying 
out  this  section. 

••POIXUTXON     CONTSOL     FACajTIBS     LOANS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  make  loans  (whi<^  for  purposes  of  this 
section  ShaU  Include  participations  in  loans) 
to  akl  In  flnancmg  any  project  In  the  United 
States  for  the  aoqutsltton.  oonstruotlon,  or 
alteration  ot  pollution  control  faclUties  (in- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment)  for  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  usage. 

"(b)  nnancial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ev«r,  to  •the  foUowlng  reetcictions  and  limi- 
tations: 

"(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  estaiUishments  relocating 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
other or  to  assist  suboontractors  whoee  pur- 
poee  Is  to  divest,  or  wiioee  ecoiKxnlc  success 
Is  dependent  upon  divesting,  other  con- 
tractors or  suboontractors  of  contracts  there- 
tofore customarily  performed  by  them;  ex- 
ce'pt  that  such  limitations  ebaU  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  business  entity  through 
the  e»tsi>llBhment  of  a  new  branch.  aflUlate. 
or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subaidtary  wlU  not  result  In  an 
increase  In  unemployment  of  the  srea  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  oonducts  business  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  -Uie  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  looatlon 
or  In  any  other  area  where  It  oonducts  such 
operations. 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants  both  private  and  public 
(including  Indian  tribes),  which  have  been 
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approve*!  for  such  a«Bl«tance  by  an  agency 
or  ln«trumenumy  of  the  State  or  political 
BUbdlvteton  thereof  In  whl«h  the  project  to 
be  flnanoed  Is  located,  and  which  agency  or 
InstrumentaUty  Li  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  eoonomlo  development  In  such 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
oertlfled  by  such  agency  or  instrumentality 
as  requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
In  operation 

"(3)  No  loan  shall  be  made  unless  it  is 
determined  that  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  reparment. 

■■(4)  Subject  to  section  701(6)  of  thU  Act. 
no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  pe- 
riod exceeding  thirty  years 

"(6)  Loans  made  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
r■^te  determined  by  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Treasury  but  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
per  annum. 

"(6)  Loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
coet  to  the  applicant  (excluding  all  other 
Pederai  aid  In  connection  with  such  pollu- 
tion control  faculties)  of  acquiring,  con- 
structing, or  altering  the  pollution  control 
faculty. 

"(7)  The  pollution  control  facUlty  for 
which  a  lo«m  Is  requested  must  be — 
"(A)  a  faculty  or  equipment  used,  or 
"(B)  a  modification  of  methods,  proceesee. 
or  operations  where  the  primary  purpose  of 
such  modification  Is  to  abate  or  control  wa- 
ter or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contamina- 
tion by  removing,  altering,  recycling,  dispos- 
ing, or  storing  of  pollutants,  contaminants, 
wastes,  or  heat  and  which — 

"(I)  the  State  certifying  authority  having 
Jtirlsdlctlon  with  respect  to  such  faculty  has 
certified  to  the  Adnilnlstrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  having 
been  acquired,  constructed,  or  altered  In  con- 
formity with  State  requirements  for  abate- 
ment or  control  of  water  or  atmospheric  pol- 
lution or  contamination:   or 

"(U)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  to 
the  Secretary — 

••laa)  as  being  In  oompllance  with  the 
applicable  regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  of  aU  other  Pederai 
agencies,  and 

"(bb)  as  being  In  furtherance  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  United  States  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  In  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  water  polluHon  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  c*  in  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  atmospheric 
pollution  and  contamination  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
■State  certifying  authority'  means.  In  the 
case  of  water  poUuUon.  the  State  water  pol- 
luUon  control  agency  as  defined  in  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and.  In  the 
case  of  air  pt^lutlon.  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  as  defined  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  term  'State  certifying  authority"  In- 
cludes any  Interstate  agency  authorized  to 
act  in  place  of  a  certifying  authority  of  the 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  pw  fis- 
cal year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  June  30,  1974.  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Sec.  10.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6,  1970 
(Public  Law  91-304)  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

Sk.  11.  The  Public  Worta  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "economic 
development  center  "  wherever  they  appear 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thweof  "economic 
growth  center";  and  by  striking  the  words 
"economic  development  centers"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"economic  growth  centers". 

After  line  4,  on  page  1,  strike  out: 


Ssc.  2  Section  2  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Derelopment  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "Congress 
further  declares  that  substantial  outmigra- 
tlon  from  rural  to  urban  areas  Is  aggravat- 
ing the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
areas  of  outmlgratlon  as  well  as  central  cities. 
National  economy  policy  should  anticipate 
and  take  into  account  the  dislocation  of  Jobs 
due  to  technological  change,  shifting  trade 
patterns,  environmental  adjustments,  and 
the  continuing  need  to  make  geographical 
adaptations  to  economic  problems." 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Econcanlc  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  is  amended  w, <  /r.. 

(1)  by  striking  in  subsection  (a)(l)(i)) 
the  word*  "a  redevelopment"'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an",  and  by  strUtlng  "401  (a)  (6)  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "107  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  In  subsection  (c)  "a  proj- 
ect In  a  redevelopment  area  designated  as 
such  under  section  401  (a)  (b)  "  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "any  project.  Including  proj- 
ects in  an  area  designated  as  such  under  sec- 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  'pursuant  to  "  the  words  "section  105 

of" 

(c)  section  106  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "title"  the  words  "(except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  107)";  (2)  by  strUclng  ttoe 
words  ••$800,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  June 
30  1973  ".  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $560,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973. 
and  June  30,  1974.";  (3)  by  strUclng  In  the 
third  sentence  the  words  "years  endtag  June 
30  1972  and  June  30.  1973,"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "year  ending  June  30, 
1972,"-  (4)  by  strUctng  in  the  third  sentence 
the  words  "redevelopment"  and  "as  such"; 
and  (6)  by  strUilng  in  the  third  sentence 
"401(a)(6)"    and    Inserting    In   Ueu   thereof 

"107". 

(d)  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
tlUe  the  following  new  section: 

"PUBUC  WOBKS  IMPACT  PROGRAM 

"SKC.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  designate  those  communities  or  neigh- 
borhoods (defined  without  regard  to  poUtlcal 
or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  which 
he  determines  have  one  of  the  foUowlng  con- 
ditions: 

"(1)   a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 

peracKis;  ^     „..  ,        » 

••(2)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
mlgratlon; 

"(3)  substantial  unemployment:  or 
"(4)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment. 
No  area  designated  imder  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  101  of  this  title.  No 
area  designated  under  this  section  shaU  be 
eligible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
403(a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act.  Each  area  desig- 
nated under  this  section  shaU  be  known  as 
a  public  works  Impact  area. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  areas  designated  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Areas  designated  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  periodic  review  of  ellgl- 
bUlty  (but  at  least  annuaUy)  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  terminate  the  designation  of 
any  such  area  whenever  It  no  longer  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 


"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30. 
1974." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1973'"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
-1974'. 

3»c.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop, 
ment  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  Is  amende*— 
(1)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "hereof"  the  foUowlng:  '■,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  grant  under  this  subsection  to 
an  Indian  tribe  the  Secretary  Is  to  defray 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  expenses":  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "title  23,  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act,  as  amended,  Is 
redesignated  as  section  303  and  Immediately 
following  section  301  a  new  section  302  Is  In- 
serted as  foUows : 

'"Sec.  302.  In  the  case  of  a  vocational  train- 
ing facility  constructed  with  a  direct  grant 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  facility.  Such  grants  may  be 
made  for  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  such  faculty  for  the  initial  two 
years  of  the  operating  costs  of  such  facUlty 
constructed  after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion or  for  any  two-year  period  during  the 
first  five  years  of  operation  of  any  faculty 
constructed  previously.  Not  to  exceed  $18,- 
000.000  per  fiscal  year  of  the  funds  author- 
ized in  section  303  of  this  title  shaU  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
June  30.  1973."".  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of:  "June  30,    1973.  and  June  30.   1974.". 

SEC.  6.  (a)  Section  401(a)(6)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(6)  those  urban  and  rural  communities 
or  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries) 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have  one  of 
the  foUowlng  conditions: 

"(A)  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons: 
•'(B)  substantial  unemployment;  or 
"(C)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  cloelng  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment. 
No  redevelopment  area  established  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  eligible  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  403(a)  (1)  (B)  of  this 

Act;".  .,^  ,.„, 

(b)    Section  403(a)(1)(D)    of  the  Public 

Works  and   Economic   Development  Act  of 

1965,   as   amended.   Is   amended   to   read  as 

foUows: 

"(D)    the  proposed  district  has  a  district 

overaU      economic      development      program 

which — 

"  (1)  includes  adequate  land  use  and  trans- 
portation planning; 

"(11)  contains  a  specific  program  for  dis- 
trict cooperation,  self-help,  and  pubUc  In- 
vestment; 

"(lU)  Is  approved  by  each  afTected  state 
as  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  each  applicable  State  plan  and  any  over- 
all State  economic  development  program; 

"(iv)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(V)  provides  that  a  copy  be  furnished  M 
the  approprtote  regional  commission  estab- 
lished under  title  V  of  this  Act  If  any  part 
of  such  proposed  district  U  within  such  a 
region,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission established  under  the  Appala^dilan 
Regional   Development   Act   of    1965   U  any 
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part  of  such  proposed  district  is  within  the 
Appalachian  region;". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  403(a) 
(21  of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  tbe  following: 
Provided,  That  no  area  designated  as  an 
economic  development  center  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shaU  have  such 
designation  terminated  or  modified  due  to 
an  Increase  In  population." 

(d)  Section  408  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  loUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(I)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, In  accordfloice  with  the  appUcable 
requirements  of  this  Act,  financial  assist- 
ance, to  those  parts  of  an  economic  develop- 
ment district  which  are  not  within  a  re- 
development area  when  such  assistance  ■will 
be  of  substantial  direct  benefit  to  a  redevel- 
opment area  within  such  district.  Buoh  fi- 
nancial assistance  shall  be  provided  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
provided  In  this  Act  for  a  redevelopment 
area,  except  that  nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  such  parts  to 
receive  the  Increase  in  the  amount  of  grant 
as8istar.ee  authorized  In  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection    (a)    of  this  section.  " 

(e)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1973"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1974". 

SBC.  7.  (a)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  Is  redesignated  as  section 
502(c)(1)  and  Immediately  foUowlng  sec- 
tion 502(a)  a  new  subsection  (b)  is  Inserted 
as.  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  requirements 
set  forth  In  section  501(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  sbaU  designate  an  Indian  Develop- 
ment Commission  representing  aU  tribes, 
bands,  other  groups  of  Indians,  and  Alaska 
Natives." 

(b)  Subsection  (c>  of  section  502  of  the 
PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph   (2)   as  follows: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Develop- 
ment Commission,  the  term  'State'  means  a 
group  of  Indians  or  Alaska  natives  or  a 
combination  thereof  within  the  United 
States  which  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  finds 
to  have  a  cultural,  historical,  or  geographical 
Identity  or  relationship.  There  shall  be  no 
more  than  ten  Indian  development  groups. 
The  term  'State  member'  means  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  Indian  development  group 
designated  by  the  Secretary  alter  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  tribes.  Intertribal  councils,  tribal  orga- 
nizations or  organizations  of  natives  in  such 
group.  The  Secretary  shell  assure  representa- 
tion for  each  major  tribal  or  native  orga- 
nization." 

(c)  Subsection  (c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of 
section  503  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
are  redesignated  as  subsections  (dX.  <«)<  (*). 
and  fg)  respectively. 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  502  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended,  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  '■In  the  case  of  tlw  Indian  Develop- 
ment Conunlsslon,  each  State  member  and 
his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
Pederai  Government". 

(e)  Section  503  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  is  amended  at  the  eaAJth^mtf  the 
following  new  subaaetlon:         t^    rua   j 


"(h)  AU  assistance  to  the  IncUaa  Develop- 
ment  Commisakm  authorised  undar  title  V 
of  this  Act  ShaU  be  in  addlUon  to  any  ¥*&- 
eral  assistance  previously  autborlxed,  and  no 
provifiiou  hereof  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorising or  permitting  any  reduction  or 
diminution  In  the  proportional  amtwnt  of 
Federal  asaletanoe  to  which  any  tribe,  band, 
other  group  of  Indians,  or  Alaska  Natives  Is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act." 

(fl  Subsection  (b)  of  section  506  of  the 
PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  "except  that  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  cocfamrman, 
his  alternate,  and  bis  stafi"  the  foUowlng: 
"and  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  In- 
dian Development  Commission". 

tg)  SubsectioLi  (C)  of  section  606  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows : 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  there  may 
be  expended  la  any  fiscal  year  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  authority  of  section  509 
(d)  of  this  title,  such  suma  as  are  necessary 
up  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  each  regional  com- 
mission." 

(h)(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of  the 
PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended.  Is  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (d) (1). 

(2)  Redesignated  paragraph  (d)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 509  of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "two-flscal-year  period  ending 
June  30,  ier73.  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $306,000,000."  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended.  $l6a,6(X>,- 
000.";  and  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sen- 
tence the  word  "authorization"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph". 

(3»  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  ot  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 
"  ( a )  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  tlUs  title,  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
June  30.  1974.  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
CommtMlon,  not  to  exceed  $100,000.0(X)  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Pour  Comers  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  $1(X).000.000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Ozarks  Regional  (Commis- 
sion, not  to  exceed  $100,000^)00  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  Upper  Oreat  Lakes  Regional 
Commission,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  regional  commission 
which  does  not  have  a  comprehensive  long- 
range  economic  plan  approved  under  section 
503(a)  (2)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  a.  Section  2  of  the  Act  o/  July  6,  1970. 
as  amended,  ( PubUc  Law  91-304) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 
And.  In  Ueu  thereof.  Insert: 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  (iistin^rulshed  Senator  from 
Arizona  object  to  a  unaramous-consent 
request  that  I  be  permitted  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  committee  amendment 
has  not  yet  been  agreed  to? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  committee  amendment  has  not 
yet  been  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Rie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  wlttj. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RoBMT  C.  BTRD'g  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals,  In- 
corporated (hei»lnafter  referred  to  as  the 
'corporation"),  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarlan 
corporation  organised  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  l*  hereby  reUeved  erf  aU 
UabUtty  for  repayment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  sum  of  $3,607,690,  together  with  aU 
Interest  accrued  thereon,  representing  ,vhe 
amount  owed  by  the  corporation  to  the 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  a  loan 
made  to  the  corporation  by  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  on  June  3$,  :9S4.  the 
forgiveness  of  such  loan  being  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  needed  hospital  faculties  In 
the  Appalachian  region  of  Kentucky  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  OoopBR  and  Mr.  Cook)  ,  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RANDOLPHi,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Spono  ,  and  myself. 

This  amendment  was  orljrinallv  In- 
troduced in  the  form  of  a  bill  ^S.  3326) 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (tax 
CooPBR)  in  March  of  this  year  on  be- 
half of  himself,  Mr.  RoBrar  C.  Byrd 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Rahdolph,  and  Mr' 
Spong.  for  the  reUef  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Hospitals.  Inc. 

That  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Earlier  this  week 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman.  I  was 
able  to  poll  Uie  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  as  a  result  thereof,  the 
bUl  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  unanimously.  Tlie  bUl  now 
appears  on  the  calendar  under  Order 
No.  1231. 

I  am  offering  that  bill  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  fact  that  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  a  House  bill,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  if  this  amendment  is  accepted 
by  the  Senate  it  can  then  go  to  confer- 
ence and  possibly  be  enacted  into  law 
within  the  next  2  or  3  days,  or  bs  soon 
thereafter  Jiarihe  President  can  sign  the 
bllL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
reheve  Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  nonsectarlan  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
|3.607,5»0.  togetber  with  all  interest  ac- 
crued thereon,  representing  the  amount 
owed  by  the  corporation  to  the  united 
States  under  the  terms  of  a  loan  made  to 
the  corporation  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  on  June  26.  1964. 
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The  hosplUlB  which  maike  up  the  chain 
taken  over  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospitals,  Inc..  have  constituted  a  non- 
profit, nonsectarlan  health  care  system 
of   hospitals   located  in  West  Virginia. 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  The  hospitals 
were  constructed  originally  as  a  part  of 
a  10-ho«oital  chain.  They  were  built  In 
1955  and"  1958  by  the  Miners  Memorial 
HospiUl  Association,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund.  The  hospitals  were  built 
originally  to  serve  UMW  Union  members 
and  pensioners,  but  because  of  a  critical 
need  for  all  residents  in  the  areas  served 
by  the  hospitals,  the  doors  of  the  hospi- 
tals were  opened  to  the  pubhc.  and  this 
decision  to  open  the  hospitals  to  the  pub- 
lic, compelled  by  human  need,  was  finan- 
cially disastrous,  in  that  a  large  number 
of  patients  were  Indigent,  and  the  sys- 
tem began  to  experience  substantial  op- 
erating losses.  The  only  source  of  moneys 
to  cover  these  losses  was  the  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund,  and  for  a  time  the  fund 
'onderwTote  medical  care  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  general  pubUc.  But  in  1962, 
the  trustees  of  the  welfare  and  retire- 
ment  fund   announced   that   the   fxmd 
would  have  to  divest  itself  of  the  hospi- 
tals or  close  the  facilities  if  a  sulUble 
sponsor  could  not  be  foimd. 

As  a  result,  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarlan 
corporation.  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pitals, Inc..  was  organized  to  own  and  op- 
erate the  system. 

Because  of  the  limited  fimds  available 
for  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
public  facility  grants — no  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year 
1965 — the  maximum  grant  available 
which  would  be  approved  was  $3.9  mil- 
lion, which  was  shghUy  less  than  half  the 
amount  to  cover  even  the  substantially 
discounted  price  for  the  10  hospitals. 

These  fimds  were  accepted  by  ARH. 
Inc.,  and  used  to  acquire  five  of  the  10 
hospitals. 

After  several  attonpts  were  made  to 
secure  additional  grant  funds  during  the 
spring  of  1964.  and  as  a  last  resort,  ARH, 
Inc.,  accepted  a  loan  from  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  in  the 
amount  of  $4.1  million  to  cover  the  trans- 
fer of  the  remaining  five  hospitals,  these 
five  hospitals  being  located  at  Plkeville 
and  South  Williamson,  Ky.:  Wtee.  Va.; 
and  Man  and  Beckley,  W.  Va.  The  loan 
was  made  on  June  28, 1964. 

The  awxeptance  of  a  loan  was  regarded 
by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  system  as 
an  expedient.  There  was  a  clear  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  ARH  man- 
agement and  board  that  the  loan  would 
be  converted  to  a  grant  when  additional 
appropriations  were  made  for  ARA  pub- 
lic facility  grants.  But  the  ARA  did  not 
receive  additional  grant  fimds  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  and  the  loan  therefore  re- 
mained in  existence. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  contacted 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  its 
views  on  the  bill  S.  3326 — which  I  am 
now  offering  as  an  simendment  to  the 
pending  measure — and  Mr.  William  N. 
Letson,  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  on  September  22  of 
this  year,  responded  to  Chairman  East- 
LAKD  by  saying,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Th«  evidence  Bubmitted  with  respect  to 
current  and  future  programs  and  flows  of 


runda  shows  that  repayment  of  the  ARA  loan 
will  greatly  Impair  the  hoepltate'  abUlty  to 
meet  the  demands  on  them.  Along  with  the 
social  coeta  which  would  result  If  thte  oocxirs, 
there  would  alao  be  serious  economic  develop- 
ment ooeta.  The  c<mtln\iatlon  of  acoeeelble 
hoepltal  care  Is  a  necessity  for  er toting  local 
industries  as  weU  as  for  attracting  new  in- 
dostrlee.  . 

While  It  Ifl  easy  to  look  back  10  years  and 
be  critical  of  actions  taken  at  that  time, 
nonetheless,  the  record  does  not  indicate  that 
thU  AHA  loan  to  an  extremely  deprived  area 
for  a  critically  needed  purpose  ever  enjoyed 
any  reasonable  prospects  for  repayment.  It 
was  therefore  administratively  Inappropriate 
as  a  seml-BUbstltute  for  a  grant. 

What  la  more  Important,  however,  to  that 
EDAs  legal  authority  and  admtntetratlve 
sidelines  presently  prevent  loans  without 
reasonable  prospects  for  repayment.  There- 
fore whUe  we  believe  relief  should  be  granted 
m  this  case,  enactment  of  S.  3326  should  not 
and  wUl  not  serve  as  a  precedent  for  forgive- 
ness of  any  other  extotlng  or  future  EDA 
loans.  _        ,  ^, 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  thto  re- 
peat to  your  committee  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  admlntotratlon's  program. 


So,  there  we  have  it,  Mr.  President. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  stated 
that  relief  should  be  granted  in  this  case. 
The  Department  has  also  stated  that 
such  relief  would  not  be  a  precedent  for 
forgiveness  of  any  other  existing  or  fu- 
ture economic  development  administra- 
tion loans,  because  EDA's  real  authoriza- 
tion and  administrative  guidelines  pres- 
ently prevent  loans  without  reasonable 
prospects  for  repayment;  and  the  record 
has  indicated  that  the  ARA  loan,  which 
was  EDA's  predecessor,  never  enjoyed 
any  reasonable  prospect  for  repayment. 
Mr.  President,  that  explains  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  other  coeponsors. 

I  hope  the  S«iate  will  adopt  the 
amendment.  ,  .    j 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya)  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment,  would 
see  his  way  clear  to  accept  It.  I  b^eve 
that  my  colleague.  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  Cooper)  undoubtedly  will 
wish  to  address  themselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  matter. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1972 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
9  of  this  year.  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Randolph.  Senator  Robkkt  C.  Byrd, 
Senator  Spong  and  Senator  Cook,  S. 
3326.  a  bill  to  relieve  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Hospitals,  Inc.,  of  their  indebt- 
edness to  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. The  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  is  $3,607,590;  the  total  amount 
of  the  loan  and  accrued  interest  as  of 
March  31,  1972  is  $4,635,673. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals, 
Inc.,  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  corpo- 
ration organized  in  1962  to  own  and  oper- 
ate the  chain  of  10  hospitals — con- 
structed by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  1956  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky — when  they  went  broke  and 
were  going  to  close  their  doors. 

The  only  source  of  funds  for  the  pur- 


chase of  the  hospitals  was  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  corpora- 
tion applied  for  a  $8  million  grant  to 
cover  the  purchase  of  the  10  facilities. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  grant  moneys,  the 
maximum  grant  that  could  be  made  at 
that  time,  October  1963,  was  $3.9  mil- 
lion which  covered  purchase  of  five  of  the 
10  hospitals. 

ARA  was  approached  for  a  second 
grant  to  purchase  the  remaining  hos- 
pitals but  because  of  a  lack  of  grant 
moneys,  a  $4.1  million  loan  was  made 
with  the  understanding  by  ARA  and  the 
corporation  that  the  loan  would  be  con- 
verted to  a  grant  when  the  additional 
moneys  were  appropriated.  However, 
ARA  did  not  receive  any  grant  funds 
and  the  loan  remained. 

The  loan  indebtedness  of  the  hospitals 
was  passed  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  when  it  replaced 
the  ARA. 

By  serving  all  the  medically  indigent 
in  the  areas  where  the  hospitals  are  lo- 
cated, the  corporation  has  never  amassed 
the  capital  necessary  to  repay  the  loan. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  patients 
treated  are  under  medicare,  medicaid, 
public  assistance  or  the  UMWA  retire- 
ment fund 

In  1970  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration was  first  approached  to  for- 
give the  loan  as  there  was  little  hope 
of  repasrment.  However,  EDA  did  not 
beUeve  they  could  do  so  administrative- 
ly but  did  refinance  the  loan  and  defer 
repayment  until  1975. 

These  hospitals  are  the  primary  source 
of  health  care  in  many  of  these  areas  and 
are  being  used  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  additional  health 
services.  The  facilities  are  15  years  old 
and  in  need  of  major  renovation.  As  the 
Judiciary  Committee  report  pohits  out, 
the  normal  difficulties  to  raising  funds 
are  further  hindered  by  the  hospitals' 
debt  to  EDA. 

The  bill,  S.  3326,  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  facts 
of  the  situation  submitted  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  have  been  attested  to 
by  the  Department  and  the  bill  has  been 
cleared  by  Commerce  Department  and 
OMB.  The  Department's  letter  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  states  that  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  will  greatly  impair  the 
hospitals  ability  to  meet  the  demands  on 
them  and  that  relief  should  be  granted. 
I  hope  this  amendment  can  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  consulted  Senator  Cooper,  and  I 
know  Senator  Randolph  is  agreeable  to 
this.  I  am  wilUng  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. ^  _ 
Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  just  add  my  support  for  the 
committee,  as  well  as  my  personal  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  just  offered  by 
my  able  colleague.  Senator  Byrd,  be- 
cause, with  Senator  Cooper,  we  have  had 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  program  and 
the  problems  fnwn  the  program  during 
the  years.  Because  of  the  need  to  move 
this  important  legislation,  I  will  just  re- 
inforce what  Senator  Byrd  has  said. 

I  am  pleased  that   Senator  Cooper, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senator  Spong. 
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and  others  who  have  been  concerned  with 
these  matters  can  agree  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations at  the  desk  which  were  reported 
earlier  today.  The  nominations  have  been 
cleared  on  Loth  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  wUl  be  stated. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  COURT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  H.  Emory  Wld- 
ener,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  VA.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  fourth  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  nominations: 

Frank  H.  Freedman.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts. 

Heman  Q.  Pesquera,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
VB.  dtotrlct  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rloo. 

Joseph  L.  Tauro,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts. 

Kevin  Thomas  Duffy,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  Tork. 

Robert  J.  Ward,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  dlsMct  of 
New  York. 

James  C.  Turk,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  U£. 
district  tudge  for  the  western  dtotrlct  of 
Virginia. 

Donald  D.  Poraht,  of  Florida,  to  be  tJ.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  express  to  the  majority  leader 
our  appreciation,  because  of  our  short- 
age of  judges  in  New  York. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consider  a  tlMi  of  leg- 
Islative  business. 
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PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF    1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJ%.  16071)  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wUl  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sic.  801.  (a)  (1)  The  Admmutrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  on 
hlB  own  motion  or  not  later  than  thirty  days 
from  the  date  he  receives  a  written  request 
of  an  employee  of  an  affected  plant  or  In- 
dustry, or  hU  representative,  initiate  an  in- 
vestigation of  any  employment  loss  or  alleged 
employment  loss  which  results  or  may  result 
from  the  Issuance  of  a  standard  or  order 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  any  other  Federal 
law  having  for  Its  primary  purpose  the  Im- 
provement   of    environmental    quality. 

(2)  Such  an  Investigation  shall  Include 
an  evaluation  of  the  action  necessary  for 
compliance,  the  costs  of  compliance,  the  so- 
cial or  external  costs  of  non -compliance,  the 
extent  to  which  the  community  would  be 
dislocated  by  such  an  employment  loss,  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  the  employment  loss 
and  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular facility  Involved  and  Its  owner  or 
operator.  Including  present  profitability  or 
marginal  economic  position. 

(3)  Whenever  feasible,  such  investigation 
shall  commence  six  months  In  advance  of  any 
anticipated  employment  loss,  or  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  In  any  event,  such  in- 
vestlgaUon  shall  begin  within  ten  days  of 
any  allegation  of  employment  loss  due  to  the 
enforcement  of  an  order  or  standard  for  the 
protection  of  environmental  quality  which 
the  Administrator  Is  requested  to  investigate 
by  any  person. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  asstoting  In  any 
Investigation  under  thto  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  relevant  papers,  books,  and 
documents,  and  he  may  administer  oaths. 
Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  under  thto  section, 
the  dtotrlct  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  dtotrlct  in  which  such  person  to  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  United  States  and  after  notice 
to  such  person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  to- 
sue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appe&r 
and  give  testimony  before  the  Admlnlst^- 
tor  to  appear  and  produce  papers,  books,  and 
documents  before  the  Admlntotrator,  or  both, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(6)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  commer- 
cial or  industrial  facility  seeking  assistance 
imder  section  802  of  thto  Aot  or  alleging 
that  an  employment  loss  at  any  facility  under 
his  control  wUl  result  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  an  order  or  standard  for  the  protec- 


tion of  environmental  quality,  shall  submit 
to  the  Admlntotrator  within  30  days  a  re- 
port dtodoalng: 

(A)  the  nature  of  the  enforeement  action; 

(B)  hto  plana  to  comply.  Including  a  de- 
scription of  the  technology  necessary  for 
compliance  and  Its  cost; 

(C)  the  extent  of  potentl*!  employment 
loaa; 

(D)  alternatives  to  the  potential  employ- 
ment loss; 

(E)  hU  plans  to  allevtote  the  effect  of  the 
potential  employment  loss  on  the  individ- 
uals and  communities  Involved; 

(F)  the  economic  circumstances  of  the 
affected  facility.  Including  present  profita- 
bility or  marglnallty,  and  future  investment 
plans  In  the  absence  of  8U(di  enforcement; 
and 

(O)  the  economic  circumstances  of  hto 
total  enterprises  (including  domestic  and 
foreign  subsidiaries  or  parent  corporations) , 
including  present  profitability,  market  (and 
any  changes  In  market  patterns),  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition,  changes  in  the  avail- 
ability of  transportation,  opportunity  for 
transfer  personnel,  capitalisation,  and  capi- 
tal aTallablllty,  and  future  investment  plans 
in  the  absence  of  such  enforcement. 

(6)  Such  Investigation  shall  be  completed 
and  a  report  of  employment  loss  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  later  than  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  initiation  of 
Investigation.  The  Secretary  of  LAbor,  upon 
receipt  of  such  report,  shall  certify  as  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  such  standard  or  order 
all  employees  who  are  unemployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  standard  or  order  with  respect 
to  which  the  Administrator  has  conducted 
an  Investigation  under  thto  subsection.  An 
individual  to  be  eligible  for  certification  for 
aastotance  under  thto  section  shall  have  had 
In  the  seventy-eight  weeks  Immediately  pre- 
ceding hto  unemployment  at  least  twenty-six 
weeks  of  employment  In  the  plant  or  Industry 
affected. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Igauthorized  to  provide 
to  any  Individual  certiSed  as  unemployed 
under  subsection  (a)  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Such  unemployment  com- 
pensation shall  equal  60  per  centum  of  the 
individual's  former  weekly  wage  or  the  maxi- 
mum payable  to  htm  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  State  In  which 
hto  employment  loss  occurs,  whichever  to  the 
greater  amount,  except  that  no  such  individ- 
ual shaU  be  paid  more  than  the  highest 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  any  Individual  by  any  State  under 
any  unemployment  compensation  law  ether 
than  thte  section.  Such  unemployment  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  so  long  as  such  in- 
dividual to  unemployed  or  until  he  retires 
from  the  labor  force,  whichever  period  to  the 
lesser,  except  that  no  unemployment  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  any  indlvldxial  un- 
der thto  subsection  for  a  period  of  more  than 
seventy  eight  weeks. 

(c)  The  Secretary  to  authorized  to  provide 
asstotanoe  on  a  temporary  basto  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  certified  under  thto 
section  as  unemployed  who.  as  a  result  of 
financial  hardship  caused  by  such  unem- 
ployment has  received  written  notice  of  dis- 
possession or  eviction  from  hto  principal 
plaoe  of  residence  by  reason  of  foreclosure  of 
any  mortgage  or  lien,  canoellatton  of  any 
contract  or  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease, 
entered  into  prior  to  such  unemployment. 
Such  aastotance  shall  be  provided  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  financial  hardship, 
whichever  to  lesser. 

(d)  The  Secretary  to  authorised  to  provide 
reemployment  assistance  serrloes  under 
other  laws  to  individuals  who  are  certified 
under  thto  section  as  unemployed. 

(e)  Itie  Secretary  is  authorised  to  pay  ths 
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actual  rea«onabi«  moving  ezperLses  of  any  In- 
dividual i  mcludlug  bU  famUy  and  hla  bouM- 
bold  effects)  certiaed  under  tbl»  acotlon  a« 
unemployed  who  1*  unable  u>  find  employ- 
mant  at  reaaonable  dUtance  from  bLs  princi- 
pal pUo«  of  residence  at  the  time  of  such 
unemployment  and  who  finds  employment 
beyond  eucb  distance. 

( f  I  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
not  to  Mccecd  •100.000.000  for  carrying  out 
thlB  Action. 

Sec.  801.  (g>  <')  ^0  person  shall  discharge 
or  in  any  other  way  discriminate  against  or 
cause  to  be  discharged  or  discriminated 
against  any  employee  or  any  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  employees  of  any  commercial 
or  industrial  facility  at  which  employment 
may  be  reduced  due  to.  or  alleged  to  be  due 
to.  the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  standard 
for  the  protection  of  environmental  quality. 
( 1 )  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  employee 
or  representative  has  filed,  instituted,  or 
caused  to  be  filed  or  Instituted  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  title,  has  provided  informa- 
tion concerning  any  matter  within  the  scope 
of  this  title,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to 
testify  In  any  proceeding  resulting  from  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
vUlons  m  this  title,  or  (3)  In  any  case  where 
the  Admlnisuator  has  determined  an  em- 
ployment loss  to  be  unjustified. 

13)    Any  employee  or   a  repreeentatlve  of 
employees    who   believes   that    he    has    been 
discharged      or      otherwise      discriminated 
against  by  any  person  In  violation  of  para- 
graph   (1)    of    this   subsection    may,    within 
thirty  days  after  such  violation  occurs,  ap- 
ply to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of 
such  alleged  discharge  or  discrimination.  A 
copy  of  the  application  shall  be  aent  to  such 
person  who  shall  be  the  respondent.   Upon 
receipt  of  such  application,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  cause  such   Investigation   to  be 
made  as  he  deenu  ^propriate.  Such  inves- 
tigation shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  at  the  request  of  any  party  to 
enable    the   parties    to    present   information 
relating  to  such  violation.  The  parties  shall 
be    given    written    notice    of    the    time    and 
place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  564  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  such  Investigation,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall   make   findings  of 
fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did  oc- 
cur, he  shall  issue  a  decision.  Incorporating 
an  order  therein,  requiring  the  person  com- 
mitting such  violation  to  take  such  afllrma- 
tive  action  to  abate  the  violation  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  deems  appropriate,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  rehiring  or  reinstate- 
ment  of  the  employee  or   representative   of 
employees  to  his  former  position  with  com- 
pensation.  If   he   finds   that   there   nas  no 
such  violation,  be  shall  Issue  an  order  deny- 
ing the  application.  Such  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary    of    Labor    under    this    subseetlon 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Violations 
by  any  person  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section or  such  an  order  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  SI 0.000  per  day  of  violation. 

(3)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under  this 
section,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  (Including  the  attorney's 
fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
ixx  to  have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the 
applicant  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
:nstitutlon  and  prosecution  of  such  prooeed- 
ngs,  shall  be  oo sensed  against  the  pOTxon 
committing  the  violation. 

POLXUnON    CONTBOL    rsCIUTIXS    LOANS 

Ssc.  803.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
'.o  make  lo<ms  (which  for  purpoees  of  this 
section  shall  inchMle  participations  in  loans) 
to  aid  In  financing  any  project  in  the  United 
States  for  the  acquisition,  oonstructlon.  or 
alteration  of  pollution  oontrol  facilities  (In- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment)  for  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  usage. 


(b)  Pt2ianclal  assistance  uiKler  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  however, 
to  tlie  following  restrictions  and  limitations : 
(1>  Such  financial  assistance  shaU  not  be 
erteoded  to  assist  establUhmenU  relocating 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another 
or  to  assist  subcontractors  whoea  purpose  Is 
to  divest,  or  whose  economic  success  is  de- 
p>endent  upon  divesting,  other  contractors  or 
suboontraetors  of  contracts  theretofore  cus- 
tomarily performed  by  them;  except  that 
su<*  limitations  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  foe  the  expansion  of  an 
existing  business  entity  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  aflUlate,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  establishment  of  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not  result  in  an 
Increase  in  unemployment  of  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  oi>eratlons  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  location 
or  In  any  other  area  where  it  conducts  such 
operations. 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  appllcarrts  both  private  and  public 
(Including  Indian  tribes),  which  have  been 
approved  for  such  assistance  by  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  project  to 
be  financed  is  located,  and  which  agency  or 
instrumentality  is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  in  such 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
certified  by  such  agency  or  instrumentality 
as  requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
in  operation. 

Sec.  802.  (b)<3)  No  loan  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  section  unless  the  financial  assist- 
ance applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available 
from  private  lenders  or  from  other  Federal 
agencies  on  terms  which  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  will  permit  compliance 
with  such  an  order  or  standard,  and  unless 
the  Administrator  finds  that  funds  necessary 
for  compliance  are  not  ayailable  from  within 
the  corporate  structure  of  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  the  affected  facility,  or  from  any 
domestic  or  foreign  subsidiary  or  f>arent  cor- 
p<MTition  and  unless  it  is  determined  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 
"(4)  Subject  to  section  701(5)  of  this  Act, 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years. 

"(5)  Loans  made  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  not  more  than  3  per  oenttmi 
p>er  annum. 

"(6)  Loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  (excluding  all  other 
Federal  aid  in  oonnectlon  with  such  pollu- 
tion control  facilities)  of  acquiring,  con- 
structing, or  altering  the  pollution  control 
faculty. 

••(7)  The  pollution  control  facility  for 
which  a  loan  Is  requested  must  be 
"(A)  a  facility  or  equipment  used,  or 
"(B)  a  modification  of  methods,  processes, 
or  operation  where  the  primary  purpose  of 
such  modification  Is  to  abate  or  control  water 
or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination 
by  removing,  altering,  recycling,  disposing, 
or  storing  of  pollutants,  contaminants, 
wastes,  or  heat  and  which 

"{D  the  State  certifying  authority  having 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  faculty  has 
certified  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  as  having  been 
acquired,  constructed,  or  altered  in  confor- 
mity with  State  requirements  for  abatement 
at  control  of  water  or  atmospheric  poUutlon 
or  contamination;  or 

"(U)  the  Administrator  of  the  Envtron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  has  certified  to  tbe 
Secretary 


"(aa)  as  being  in  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  of  aU  other  Federal 
agencies,  and 

"(hti)  as  belhg  in  furtherance  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  United  States  for  cooper- 
ation with  the  States  In  the  preventloa  and 
abatement  of  water  poUutlon  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or  In 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  atmospheric 
poUutlon  and  contamination  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act." 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•State  certifying  authority"  means,  in  the 
case  of  water  pollution,  the  State  water  pol- 
lutlon  control  agency  as  defined  In  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and,  in  the 
case  of  air  pollution,  the  poUutlon  control 
agency  as  defined  In  the  <31ean  Air  Act.  The 
term  "State  certifying  authority"  includes 
any  interstate  agency  authorized  to  act  in 
place  of  a  certifying  authority  of  the  State. 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1973.  and  Jtme  30,  1974,  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  thla 
amendment  is  offered  for  Senator  Ram- 
DOLPH,  Senator  Muskie,  Senator  Javtts, 
and  myself. 

Basically,  this  amendment  would  re- 
store to  the  committee  amendments  title 
8  of  the  House-passed  bill.  The  amend- 
ment would  provide  dislocation  assist- 
ance to  those  workers  affected  by  the 
Government's  environmental  orders  and 
would  offer  assistance  In  carefully  de- 
lineated Instances  to  employers  in  need 
of  financial  aid  to  comply  with  environ- 
mental standards. 

The  amendment  contains  two  sections. 
Section  801  will  provide  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals who  suffer  employment  loss  as 
a  result  of  Federal  actions  to  improve 
the  environment.  It  would  provide  for  an 
Investigation  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
unemployment  resulting  from  Federal 
environmental  improvement  legislation. 
Individuals  found  to  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  the  issuance  of  a  stand- 
ard or  order  under  Federal  environmen- 
tal laws  and  who  have  worked  at  least 
26  of  the  T8  preceding  weeks  in  the  plant 
or  Industry  affected  will  be  eligible  for 
certain  benefits.  Duplication  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  are 
not  authorized  by  this  section. 

Such  an  Individual  may  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  equal 
to  60  percent  of  his  former  weekly 
wage  untM  he  is  reemployed  or  retires, 
except  that  no  individual  may  receive  as- 
sistance for  a  period  of  more  than  78 
weeks. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  Is  this  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CoopiH)  opposed  and  which  Caspar 
Weinberger  wrote  the  letter  on? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Th«  Senator  from 
Kentucky  can  answer  that  better  than 

I  can.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Statford).  The  Chair  would  InQulre  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAifs)  if  he  would  ask  unanimous  coa-- 
sent  that  his  amendment  be  considered 
before  the  committee  amendment  is 
agreed. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  so  request,  and • 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  if  some  agreement  has  been 
reached  betweoi  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ates' from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  and  if  this  agreement  is 
carried  out,  then  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  we 
can  proceed  with  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yidd  for  that  purpose,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  would  regain  the  floor 
to  have  my  amendment  cMisldered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  imderstand  that  would 
be  correct.  It  would  just  delay  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  to  clar- 
ify the  parliamentary  situation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  they  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  purposes  of  further 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment 
is  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  mind  if  I  sent 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  clarify  the 
arrangement  as  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  certainly 
agreeable  with  me. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment : 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Fannin  to 
tbe  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  on  H.R.   16071. 

On  page  30.  line  7.  after  "Sec.  7"  strike  all 
through  line  9.  page  32.  and  redesignate  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h)  as  subsections  (a)  and 
(b). 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
,  sliould  like  to  develop  a  little  legislative 
history  before  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  I  have  no  objection  at  this 
time  to  his  amendment.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  hour  is  late  and  we  are  im- 
posing in  these  last  2  days  of  the  session 
on  the  Senate  to  get  this  bUl  through 
Congress,  and  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  indicated  he  will  speak 
at  length  against  a  provision  that  was 
already  In  the  bill,  I  have  no  alternative 
now  but  to  abandon  this  amendment  in 
the  bUl  and  accept  the  floor  amendment 
which  deletes  it. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  I  shall  press  on  in  the  new 
bill  that  we  intend  to  bring  up  before 
the  Senate  next  year,  and  after  I  consult 
with  Indian  leaders  of  the  Nation  again. 
I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  consent  to 
this  amendment.  I  will  also  have  a  fuller 
legislative  history  to  give  to  the  Senate 
of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
leaders  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly  thank  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  for  his 
consideration,  and  assure  him  that  I  de- 
sire to  cooperate  in  every  way  to  make  It 


possible  to  bring  a  better  program  to  the 
Indian  people  £l11  over  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  feel  that  It  is 
essential  we  establish  the  feeling  among 
the  Indian  tribes  and  establish  what 
their  (pinions  are,  Including  those  of 
the  Governors.  I  do  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  I  will  work  with 
him  to  try  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  when  the  majority  of 
the  Indian  leaders  endorse  the  Indian 
development  commission  concept,  will  be 
alined  with  me  in  sponsoring  It. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  cannot  give  the  Sena- 
tor that  promise,  but  I  will  certainly  In- 
vestigate and  determine  just  how  we  feel 
about  this  legislation  and  what  they  will 
feel  is  best  for  their  own  Interests.  I  am 
vitally  interested  In  doing  what  will  help 
accomplish  the  objective  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  mentioned 
and,  that  Is,  to  better  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  all  Indian  tribes.  I  must 
say  we  have  to  consider  the  important 
role  of  road  development  on  the  reserva- 
tions. This  is  one  of  the  primary  prob- 
lems we  have  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  our  de- 
sire to  get  this  bill  through  to  confer- 
ence, I  reluctantly  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STArroRD).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  We  are  returning 
now  to  consideration  of  my  amendment, 
the  one  I  have  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  Senators  Javits,  Randolph,  and 

MUSKIE?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  If  the  Senator  will  call  up  his 
amendment  again,  now  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  have  been  agreed 
to.  It  will  be  received  and  considered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  restated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  restated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  £is 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  Insert  the  following: 

Ssc.  801.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shaU  on 
his  own  motion  or  not  later  than  thirty  days 
from  the  date  he  receives  a  written  request 
of  an  employee  of  an  affected  plant  or  Indus- 
try, or  his  representative,  initiate  an  investi- 
gation of  any  emplo;rment  loss  or  aUeged  em- 
ployment loss  which  results  or  may  result 
from  the  Issuance  of  a  standaurd  or  order 
under  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  any  other  Federal 
law  having  for  its  primary  purpose  the  im- 
provement of  environmental  quality. 

(2)  Such  an  Investigation  shaU  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  action  necessary  for  com- 
pliance, the  costs  of  compliance,  the  social  or 
external  costs  of  non-compliance,  the  extent 
to  which  the  community  would  be  dislocated 
by  such  an  employment  loss,  possible  al- 
ternatives to  the  employment  lose  and  the 
economic    circumstances    of   the    particular 


faculty  Involved  and  its  owner  or  operator,  .., 
including  present  profitabUlty  or  marglaai.^ 
economic  p>osltlon.  g. 

(3)  Whenever  feasible,  such  Investigation 
shall  commence  6  months  In  advance  of  any 
anticipated  employment  loss,  or  at  the  earU- 
est  possible  time.  In  any  event,  such  Investi- 
gation shall  begin  within  10  days  of  any  aUe- 
gatlon  of  employment  lose  due  to  the  en- 
forcement of  an  order  or  standard  for  the 
protection  of  environmental  quality  which 
the  Administrator  Is  requested  to  investigate 
by  any  person. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  any 
Investigation  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  lubpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  relevant  papers,  boolKS.  and 
documents,  and  he  may  administer  oaths. 
Witnesses  summoned  shaU  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  nUleage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  under  this  section, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  upon  application 
by  the  United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
person.  shaU  have  Jurladlction  to  Issue  an 
order  reqiUrlng  such  penon  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Administrator  to 
appear  and  produce  papers,  boolts.  and  docu- 
ments before  the  Administrator,  or  both,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  ■«  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(5)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  faclUty  seeking  assist- 
ance under  section  802  of  this  Act  or  alleging 
that  an  employment  loss  at  any  facility  under 
his  control  wlU  result  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  an  order  or  standard  for  the  protec- 
tion of  environmental  quality,  shall  submit 
to  the  Administrator  within  30  days  a  re- 
port disclosing: 

(A)  the  nature  of  the  enforcement  action: 

(B)  his  plans  to  comply,  Including  a  de- 
scription of  the  techixology  necessary  for 
compliance  and  its  coat; 

(C)  the  extent  of  potential  employment 
loss: 

(D)  alternatives  to  the  potential  employ- 
ment loss: 

(E)  his  plans  to  alleviate  the  effect  of  the 
potential  employment  loss  on  the  Individuals 
and  communities  involved; 

(F)  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  af- 
fected facility.  Including  present  profitabUlty 
or  marglnallty,  and  future  Investment  plana 
In  the  absence  of  such  enforcement;  and 

(O)  the  economic  circumstances  of  his 
total  enterprises  (Including  domestic  and 
foreign  subsidiaries  or  parent  corporations). 
Including  present  profitabUlty.  market  (and 
any  changes  In  market  patttrns).  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition,  changes  in  the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  transportation,  opportunity  for 
transfer  personnel,  capitalization,  and  capital 
avaUabUlty.  and  future  Investment  plans  In 
the  absence  of  such  enforcement. 

(6)  Such  investigation  shall  be  completed 
and  a  report  of  employment  loss  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  not  later  than  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  initiation  of 
Investigation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon 
receipt  of  such  report,  shall  certify  as  unem- 
ployed aa  a  result  of  such  standard  or  order 
all  employees  who  are  unemployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  standard  or  order  vrtth  respect  to 
which  the  Administrator  has  conducted  an 
investigation  under  this  subsection.  An  in- 
dividual to  be  eligible  for  certification  for 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  have  had 
in  the  seventy-eight  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  unemployment  at  least  twenty-six 
weeks  of  employment  in  tbe  plant  or  indus- 
try affected. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorieed  to  pro- 
vide to  any  individual  certified  as  unem- 
ployed under  subsection  (a)  uttemployment 
compensation.  Such  unemployment  compen- 
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satlon  shall  equal  80  p«r  o«ntutn  of  tb«  indl- 
vKKial'a  former  weekly  wage  or  the  maximum 
payable  to  him  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State  In  which  hU 
employment  loss  occurs,  whichever  Is  the 
greater  amount,  except  that  no  such  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  paid  more  than  the  highest 
amount  of  unemployment  oompensacion 
payable  to  any  individual  by  any  State  under 
any  unemployment  compensation  law  other 
than  this  section.  Such  unemployment  ccm- 
pensatlon  shall  be  paid  so  long  as  such  indi- 
vidual Is  unemployed  or  until  he  retiree 
from  the  labor  force,  whichever  period  is  the 
lesser,  except  that  no  unemplojonent  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  any  individual 
under  this  subsection  for  a  period  of  more 
than  seventy  eight  weeks. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the 
form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or 
on  behalf  of  an  individual  certified  under 
this  section  as  unemployed  who,  as  a  result 
of  financial  hardship  caused  by  such  unem- 
ployment has  received  written  notice  of  dis- 
possession or  eviction  from  his  principal 
place  of  residence  by  reason  of  foreclosure 
of  any  mortgage  or  Uen,  cancellation  of  any 
contract  or  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease. 
entered  into  prior  to  such  unemployment. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  financial  hardship,  which- 
ever Is  lesser. 

( d )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide reemployment  assistance  services  under 
other  laws  to  Individuals  who  are  certified 
under  this  section  as  unemployed. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
the  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  of 
any  individual  (Including  his  family  and 
his  household  effects)  certified  under  this 
section  as  unemployed  who  Is  unable  to  find 
employment  at  reasonable  distance  from 
his  principal  place  of  residence  at  the  time 
of  such  unemployment  and  who  finds  em- 
ployment   beyond   such   distance. 

(f )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  carrying  out 
this  section. 

S»c.  801.  (g)  (1)  No  person  shall  discharge 
or  In  any  other  way  discriminate  against 
or  cause  to  be  discharged  or  discriminated 
against  any  employee  or  any  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  employees  of  any  commercial 
or  Industrial  facility  at  which  employment 
may  be  reduced  due  to.  or  alleged  to  be  due 
to.  the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  standard 
for  the  protection  of  environmental  quality, 
( 1 )  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  employee 
or  representative  has  filed.  Instituted,  or 
caused  to  be  filed  or  Instituted  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Title,  has  provided  Informa- 
tion concerning  any  matter  within  the  scope 
of  this  Title,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to 
testify  in  any  proceeding  resulting  from  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  Title,  or  (3)  in  any  case  where 
the  Administrator  has  determined  an  em- 
ployment loss  to  be  unjustified. 

(3)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  m  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  al- 
leged discharge  or  discrimination.  A  copy  of 
the  application  shall  be  sent  to  such  person 
who  shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  Such  investigation 
shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  at  ths  request  of  any  party  to  enable 
the  parties  to  present  Information  relating 
to  such  violation.  The  parties  shall  be  given 
written  notice  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
sharing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing. Any  such  bearing  shall  be  of  record  and 
shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of 


tha  United  Statas  Code.  Upon  receiving  the 
report  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he 
finds  that  such  violation  did  occur,  he  shall 
issue  a  decision,  incorporating  an  order  there- 
in, reqiUrlng  the  person  conunlttlng  such 
violation  to  take  such  afllrmatlve  action  to 
abate  the  violation  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
deems  appropriate.  Including  but  not  limited 
to,  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employees  to  his 
former  position  with  compensation.  If  he 
finds  that  there  was  no  such  violation,  he 
shall  Issue  an  order  denying  the  application. 
Such  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review.  Violations  by  any  person  of 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection  or  such  an 
order  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  #10,000 
per  day  of  violation. 

(3)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under  this 
section,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  (including  the  attorney's 
fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the 
applicant  for,  or  In  connection  with,  the 
institution  and  prosecution  of  such  proceed- 
ings, shall  be  assessed  against  the  person 
committing  the  violation. 

POIXtmON  CONTaOl.  rACIUTIES  U3ANS 

Sxc.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  (which  for  pvirposes  of  this 
section  shall  Include  participations  In  loans) 
to  aid  in  financing  any  project  In  the  United 
States  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  at 
alteration  of  pollution  control  facilities  (In- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment)  for  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  usage. 

(b)  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions: 

(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
othw  or  to  assist  subcontractors  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  divest,  or  whose  economic  success  Is 
dependent  upon  divesting,  other  contractors 
or  subcontractors  of  contracts  theretofore 
customarily  performed  by  them;  except  that 
such  limitations  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an 
existing  business  entity  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  afllllate,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  establishment  of  such  branch  af- 
filiate, or  subsldleiry  will  not  result  In  an 
Increase  in  unemployment  of  the  area  of 
original  location  or  In  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  afflllate.  or  subsidiary  Is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  loca- 
tion or  In  any  other  area  where  it  conducts 
such  operations. 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants  both  private  and  public  (in- 
cluding Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  is  located,  and  which  agency  or  In- 
strumentality Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  In  such 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
certified  by  such  agency  or  Instrumentality 
as  requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
in  operation. 

SBC.  802.  (b)  (3)  No  loan  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  the  financial  assist- 
ance applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available 
from  private  lenders  or  from  other  Federal 
agencies  on  terms  which  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  wUl  permit  compliance 
with  such  an  order  or  standard,  and  unless 
the  Administrator  finds  that  funds  necessarv 


for  compliance  are  not  available  from  within 
the  corporate  structure  of  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  the  affected  facility,  or  from  any 
domestic  or  foreign  subsidiary  or  parent  cor- 
poration and  unless  It  Is  determined  that 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

"(4)  Subject  to  section  701(6)  of  this  Act, 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years. 

"(6)  Loans  made  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxuy  but  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
per  annum. 

"(6)  Loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  (excluding  all  other 
Federal  aid  In  connection  with  such  pollu- 
tion control  facilities)  of  acquiring,  con- 
structing, or  altering  the  pollution  control 
faculty. 

"(7)  The  pollution  control  facility  for 
which  a  loan  Is  requested  must  be 

"(A)  a  facility  or  equipment  used,  or 

"(B)  a  modification  of  methods,  processes, 
or  operations  where  the  prinuu-y  purpose  of 
such  modification  is  to  abate  or  control  wa- 
ter or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contamina- 
tion by  removing,  altering,  recycling,  dispos- 
ing, or  storing  of  pollutants,  contaminants, 
wastes,  or  heat  and  which 

"(1)  the  State  certifying  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  facility  has 
certified  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  as  having  been 
acquired,  constructed,  or  altered  in  conform- 
ity with  State  requirements  for  abatement  or 
control  of  water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or 
contamination;  or 

"  (11)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary 

"(aa)  as  being  in  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  of  all  other  Federal 
agencies,  and 

(bb)  as  being  In  furtherance  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  United  States  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  or  in  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  atmospheric 
pollution  and  contamination  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "State 
certifying  authority"  means,  in  the  case  of 
water  pollution,  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  as  defined  In  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  and,  In  the  case  of 
air  pollution,  the  air  pollution  control  agency 
as  defined  In  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  term 
"State  certifying  authority"  Includes  any 
Interstate  agency  authorized  to  act  in  place 
of  a  certifying  authority  of  the  State. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  HOO.OOO.OOO  per  fis- 
cal year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  June  30,  1974,  to  carry  out  thU  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  basi- 
cally this  amendment  would  restore  to 
the  committee  amendments  title  8  of 
the  House-passed  bill.  The  amendment 
would  provide  dislocation  assistance  to 
those  workers  affected  by  the  (jovem- 
ment's  environmental  orders  and  would 
offer  assistance  in  carefully  delineated 
instances  to  employers  in  need  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  comply  with  environmental 
standards. 

The  amendment  contains  two  sections. 
Section  801  will  provide  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals who  suffer  employment  loss  as 
a  result  of  Federal  actions  to  improve 
the  environment.  It  would  provide  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Eind  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor of  unemployment  resulting  from  Ped- 
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eral  environmental  improvement  legis- 
lation, v- 

indlMuals  found  to  have  lost  their 
jobs  be^KEse  of  the  issuance  of  a  stand- 
ard or  dnler  under  Federal  environmen- 
tal laws  and  who  have  worked  at  lea«t  26 
of  the  78  preceding  weeks  in  the  plant 
or  industry  affected  will  be  eligible  for 
certsdn  benefits.  Duplication  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  are 
not  authorized  by  this  section. 

Such  an  individual  may  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  equal 
to  60  percent  of  his  former  weekly 
wage  until  he  is  reemployed  or  retires, 
except  that  no  individual  may  receive 
assistance  for  a  period  of  more  than  78 
weeks. 

Temporary  mortgage  or  rental  psiy- 
ment  assistance  is  provided  to  individ- 
uals unemployed  because  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental improvement  laws.  Such  as- 
sistance would  be  limited  to  individuals 
who,  as  a  result  of  financial  hardship 
caused  by  imemployment,  have  received 
notice  of  mortgage  foreclosure,  lease 
termination,  or  contract  of  sale  cancella- 
tion entered  into  prior  to  the  loss  of 
employment.  Such  assistance  would  be 
available  for  the  duration  of  the  period 
of  hardship,  but  not  for  more  than  1 
year. 

Reemployment  assistance  services  un- 
der other  laws  may  be  offered  by  the 
Secretary  to  individuals  imemployed  be- 
cause of  Federal  environmental  Improve- 
ment laws. 

Such  individuals  may  also  receive  pay- 
ment of  actual  reasonable  moving  ex- 
penses to  a  new  job  if  he  is  unable  to 
find  work  in  the  vicinity  of  his  previous 
home  but  does  find  a  job  elsewhere. 

The  section  also  specifies  the  proce- 
dures and  the  investigative  authority  to 
insure  that  the  employment  loss  would 
in  fact  result  from  an  environmental  or- 
der or  standard. 

To  insure  that  employees  will  freely 
participate  In  this  investigative  process 
without  teas  of  retaliation,  the  amend- 
ment provides  protection  against  such 
retaliation  or  other  discrimination  sim- 
ilar to  provisions  in  other  laws  relating 
to  employee  protection. 

Section  802  of  the  eunendment  recog- 
nizes that  in  certain  cases  plant  closings 
or  cutbacks  may  in  fact  be  caused  by 
environmental  orders.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  this  section  would  authorize  finan- 
cial assistance  to  such  enterprises  where 
they  woiild  otherwise  have  to  close  their 
doors  or  reduce  the  nximber  of  their  em- 
ployees. The  financial  assistance  author- 
ized are  long  term,  30-year,  low-interest 
loans — 3  percent.  To  insure  that  the  Fed- 
eral (jovemment  is  not  providing  un- 
necessary financial  assistance  the 
amendment  requires  explicit  showing 
that  the  funds  are  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  enterprise.  The  amendment 
also  requires  assurances  of  repayment 
of  such  loans. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  for  this 
country  to  reverse  the  trend  of  envi- 
ronmental damage  to  our  society.  We  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  responsi- 
bility. But  in  protecting  future  life  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren,  we  owe 
an  immediate  obligation  to  our  current 
work  force.  We  have  no  right  to  force 
upon  them  the  exclusive  costs  of  re- 


deeming cur  environment  for  future  gm- 
erations. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  Will 
bring  justice  to  those  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  necessary  actions  we  take 
to  clean  up  our  water  and  our  air. 

Before  I  oonelude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woiics  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee (m  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  par- 
ticularly the  respective  chairmen,  the 
distinguished  Senatcu-  fnun  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKn),  for  their  bringing  to  light  the 
potential  impact  of  environmental  orders 
on  employees. 

I  hope  that  the  fioor  managw,  the 
Soiator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) ,  who  has  for  so  long  been  In  the 
forefront  of  protecting  the  Interest  of 
this  Nation's  workers,  will  find  this 
amendment  agreeable  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield  briefly,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  accord  with  the  amendmmt 
of  the  Senat(»-  from  New  Jo-sey  (Mr. 
Williams),  in  which  I  have  Joined.  As 
a  business  matt^-,  it  Is  highly  desirable 
in  my  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STAfTORD) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offereid  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  I  would  like  to  present  my 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  Senate. 

I  accept  the  humane  interest  of  the 
sponsors  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  industries,  small  or 
large,  who  may  be  forced  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  the  orders  issued  at  some 
time  or  other  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Administration. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  for  several 
reasons.  The  first  Is  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  considering  a  rather  limited 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  continues  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
the  title  V  regional  development  commis- 
sions. We  have  great  dtfQculty  year  after 
year  in  securing  the  continuation  of  these 
programs. 

Tlie  present  administration  has  thus 
far  gone  along  with  the  committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  regional  commissions 
are  now  beginning  to  take  effect  and  they 
have  been  able  to  complete  their  compre- 
hensive development  plans.  The  con- 
tinuation and  funding  of  these  commis- 
sions and  the  EDA  programs  are  jeop- 
ardized by  these  costly  amendments 
which  I  believe  require  further  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  in  the  last  days  of  the  session. 
The  Congress  may  adjourn  this  week  or 
next  week.  We  do  not  know  when.  We 
have  this  bill  on  the  floor,  and  our  only 
possibility  of  obtaining  its  passage  and 
having  it  sigreed  to  in  conference  is,  in 
my  view,  by  accepting  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  went  far 
beyond  the  concept  of  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  regional  commissions. 

There  Is  a  vast  amendment  in  the 
amoimt  of  $500  million  each  year  for  ac- 


celerated public  works.  After  discussions 
with  Chairnaan  Blatnik  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House.  I  think  I 
can  say  that  I  was  assured  by  him.  as  far 
as  he  could  give  his  assurance,  that  if  we 
would  pass  this  limited  bill,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  see  that  it  was  accepted  in  the 
House  without  a  conference.  And  I  have 
said  that  if  this  should  be  changed  in  the 
House  or  on  the  floor,  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  it,  and  I  would  oppose  it  in  the 
conference.  And  if  it  comes  back  here,  I 
would  do  everything  in  mj'  power  to  re- 
sist the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
in  the  short  time  that  remains. 

Mr.  President,  getting  down  to  the 
merits  of  the  pending  amendment,  I 
have  already  said  that  it  is  humane  in 
its  objective.  However,  as  there  have 
been  no  hearings  at  all  on  the  specific 
legislation  and  on  the  question  of  what 
will  occur  when  the  orders  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administration 
come  into  effect,  and  some  will  be  com- 
ing into  effect  already  imder  the  C^ean 
Air  Act.  And  under  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1899  and  the  present  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  some  are  coming  into 
effect.  As  far  as  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
now  before  the  President,  are  concerned, 
we  considered  them  for  more  than  1'/^ 
years — in  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
TtiB  Senate-House  conference  held  39 
sessions.  We  just  completed  that  work 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  conference  report 
was  just  adopted.  The  President  has  not 
yet  signed  the  bill.  We  do  not  know  yet 
whether  he  will.  I  hoi>e  that  he  wlU.  and 
I  have  urged  him  to  do  so.  However, 
that  act  provides  as  a  first  phase  for  5 
years,  until  1977,  to  get  Industries  to 
come  into  compliance  with  the  standard 
calling  for  them  to  apply  best  practicable 
technology;  and  the  second  phase,  call- 
ing for  application  of  best  available 
technology,  until  1983.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  effects  will  be.  Suppose  one  of 
the  smaller  automobile  companies  goes 
out  of  business,  and  some  claim  that 
they  will.  How  do  we  know,  without  any 
hearings  at  all,  how  much  money  would 
be  needed,  and  how  we  woiild  allocate 
the  money  to  American  Motors,  for  ex- 
ample, or  to  some  other  automobile 
company  or  to  some  small  steel  com- 
pany which  is  in  financial  difficulty? 
How  would  we  apportion  the  money  to 
these  companies  or  their  employees? 

I  am  only  arguing  that,  without  ques- 
tion, this  kind  of  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired. However,  the  committee  which 
should  pass  upon  it  is  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mnsxu) .  unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  it  would  be  the  ranking 
Republican  member.  And  I  will  not  be 
here  next  year.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  experienced  members  of  the  staff, 
they  will  have  to  find  out  what  all  of  the 
needs  will  be  in  this  area. 

There  has  been  no  testimony  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion, and  we  have  no  idea  as  to  their 
views  about  this.  Therefore,  providing 
that  in  advance  of  any  evidence  that  we 
spend  $100  million  for  unemployment 
compensation — 78  weeks,  at  60  percent 
of  their  weekly  wage — for  moving  ex- 
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pecMS  and  paymtnt  of  morteages,  and 
$100  million  to  indiistries — and  one  or  two 
or  three  Induatrlea  might  use  all  of 
that — aeema  to  me  unreasonable. 

I  have  no  doubt — and  I  cannot  speafe 
for  the  President  erf  the  United  SUtes 
becauM  I  have  not  talked  to  him  ab<Hit 

this that  upon  the  batls  of  letters  from 

the  executive  branch,  including  one  writ- 
ten to  me  bv  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  response  to 
my  request  to  him  for  comments  on  the 
House  bUl,  which  has  this  provision  in 
it  in  a  similar  form,  which  letter  said 
they  would  oppose  it.  I  think  it  should 
be  vetoed  because  I  think  the  Investi- 
gation should  be  made  by  the  subcom- 
riiittee  which  knows  something  about  it. 
U  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to 
have  these  letters  in  oppoettico  to  the 
bin  and  to  this  provision  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

U.S.  Dkpa«tmint  or  LASoa. 
Waafiington.  DC.  Septemb€r  14,  1972. 
Hon.  jia«Nii«o«  Rajcdolfh, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate.  Wathington,  D.C. 

DiA«  M«.  Chadiman:  I  would  like  to  take 
tms  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  H.R. 

16071.  „ 

H  R  16071.  which  wa«  pMMd  by  the  Houae 
of  Representative*  on  August  16,  1973.  ex- 
tends the  economic  programs  for  an  addi- 
tional year— to  June  30.  1974.  There  Is  an 
authorization  for  a  FY  1973  Increase  of 
» 1.027 .5  million  and  an  authorization  of 
lailSO  million  for  1974.  Changes  are  made 
In  a  number  of  areas  including:  grants  and 
supplementary  grants  for  public  faculties, 
the  public  works  Impact  program,  business 
development,  technical  ssslatance.  vocational 
training  facilities,  coordination,  and  special 
impact  programs  m  urban  a.d  rural  areas 
However,  we  are  prtmartly  concerned  with 
'.he  addition  of  section  107  of  Title  I, 
changes  made  in  subsection  401(a)(6)  of 
Title  rv.  and  the  addition  of  new  Title  Vm. 
Section  801  of  TlUe  vm  Is  designated  to 
provide  assistance  >.o  Individuals  who  are 
unemployed  because  o#  Federal  action  to 
improve  the  environment.  It  provides  for 
Investigation  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  un- 
employment of  a  person  who  has  worsted  at 
least  36  of  the  78  preceding  weeks  In  a 
plant  or  industry  affected  by  Federal  en- 
vironmental legislation.  Qualified  Individuals 
would  receive  unemployment  compensation 
payments  until  reemployment,  retirement 
or  for  78  weeks.  The  program.  It  appears, 
would  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Section  801  also  authorlsee  temporary 
mortgage  or  rental  payment  assistance,  and 
moving  expense*  to  a  new  job.  One  hundred 
million  dollars  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  program. 

I  strongly  oppose  section  801  for  several 
reasons.  The  Department  of  Labor,  which 
traditionally  has  administered  this  type  of 
program,  has  always  favored  having  only  one 
unemployment  Insurance  program,  rather 
than  a  series  of  programs  tailored  to  specific 
workers  "adversely  affected"  through  a  par- 
ticular circumstance.  A  proUferatlon  of  spe- 
cial programs  fragments  and  undermines  our 
basic  Federal-State  unemployment  Insur- 
ance system.  If  the  basic  system  Is  Inade- 
quate, the  remedy  is  to  improve  the  system, 
not  to  create  special  pro-ams  for  a  few. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  contained  in 
section  801  are  inadequate  Unlike  present 
unemployment  compensation  programs,  sec- 
tion 801  does  not  require  a  claimant  to  be 
able  to  work  and  available  for  work  as  a  re- 
quirement for  recslving  benefits.  There  Is  no 
disqualification  for  refusal  of  suitable  work 
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without  good  cause.  Also,  the  term  "affected 
plant  or  Industry"  Is  a  broad  term  which 
needs  clarification  before  becoming  a  cri- 
terion to  determine  which  Individuals  are 
eligible  for  benefits  Definitions  of  "a  week 
of  employment,"  "unemployment."  and  •for- 
mer weekly  wage"  are  also  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  section  801  There  are  no 
provisions  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  agreenaents  with  State  employment  se- 
curity agencies  for  the  administration  of  the 
program;  nor  are  there  any  express  provi- 
sions for  fair  hearings  for  an  Individual 
whoee  application  la  denied;  or  provlslooe  to 
prevent  the  duplication  of  benefits.  Clari- 
fication Is  also  needed  to  determine  whether 
an  Individual  get«  the  same  compensation  for 
total  aiul  partial  unemployment  and  to  as- 
certain if  the  78-week  duration  for  benefits 
must  be  for  continuous  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment. Wo  benefit  period  is  provided  within 
which  the  provided  unemployment  compen- 
sation must  be  paid. 

Finally,  although  the  amount  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  section 
801  is  tlOO  million,  the  level  of  expenditures 
are  not  ascertainable  since  anyone  unem- 
ployed under  the  given  circumstances  Is  eli- 
gible for  benefits. 

Section  I07(ai  of  Title  I  and  subeectlon 
401(a>(6)  of  Title  IV  specify  the  use  of  cer- 
tain criteria  in  el«BBlf3rlng  urban  and  rural 
communitlea  and  nelgbborhoods  as  redevel- 
opment areas.  The  propoeed  legislation  ap- 
pears to  Incorrectly  assume  that  the  ciasaifl- 
cationa  can  Im  made  with  existing  data.  Data 
on  Low-Income  persons  and  outmigration 
come  only  from  the  decennial  census.  Special 
siirveys  or  a  mid-decade  census  which  the 
Administration  has  opposed,  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  cover  the  intervening  non-census 
year. 

In  view  of  the  problems  discussed  above,  I 
oppose  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  HJl.  16071  would 
not  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely,  . 

J.  D.   HODCSON, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Dep.\btmxkt  of  CoMMzacE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14, 1972. 

Hon.  jENtf  IMGS  RAiroOLPH, 

Cfcatrmon.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.   Senate.    Washington,   DC. 

Dkax  Mb.  Chaixman:  This  represents  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
HJi.  16071.  the  'Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1972". 

The  President's  revenue  sharing  proposals 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  bill  In  a  more 
effective  and  responsive  mani.er.  Revenue 
sharing,  in  contrast  to  H.R.  16071.  would  pro- 
vide funds  directly  to  the  State*  without  the 
approval  of  other  States,  a  Fedo^al  Cochalr- 
man,  or  a  Federal  staff.  Revenue  sharing 
would  fold- In  direct  Federal  progranvB  rather 
than  continuing  the  categorical  grant  system 
with  Its  resulting  distortion  of  local  priori- 
ties. Interstate  commissions  would  be  at  the 
Governors'  option  rather  than  a  new  fund- 
ing level  of  government. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  proposed 
accelerated  public  works  program  In  HJi. 
19071  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  President's 
1973  budget  recommendations  wtiich  are  de- 
signed to  move  the  econcmy  toward  full  em- 
ployment without  Increasing  inflationary 
pressures. 

Tlie  bUl  would  add  a  new  Section  801  to 
the  P»ubllc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966,  granting  authority  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  other  assistance  to  Indi- 
viduals who.  as  the  result  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  Federal  law  related  to  the  improve- 
ment of  environmental  quality,  become  un- 
employed. The  Department  feels  strongly 
that  the  proposed  Section  801  Is  inconsistent 


with  the  mission  of  EDA  and  should  not  be 
part  of  this  legislation. 

Proposed  Section  801  also  raises  questions 
of  Interpretation.  It  is  unclear  whether  the 
unemployment  compensation  contemplated 
will  be  in  addition  to  other  unemployment 
compenaatlon  already  available.  Moreover, 
the  section  Is,  In  a  sense,  "openended",  be- 
cause* It  seems  to  pledge  78  weeks  of  com- 
pensation to  employee*  displaced  by  environ- 
mental laws  Irrespective  of  authorization 
limits.  In  addition,  Section  801(b)  generally 
provides  benefits  for  a  displaced  worker 
which  may  exceed  wages  currently  being  paid 
to  the  worker. 

Accordingly  the  Department  strongly  rec- 
ommends against  favorable  consideration 
of  HJl.  16071. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  H.R.  16071  would 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Kakl  E.  Bakkx. 
Deputy  General  Counsel. 

OXKXXAI.  CotTNBEI. 

OP  THK  TaxAStraT, 

Washington,  D.C., 
September  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
ChairTnan.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington^  DC. 

Deax  Bda.  Ckaixman:  The  Department 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  present 
its  views  on  H.R.  16071,  the  "Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  Amendments 
of  1972,"  sls  passed  by  the  House. 

Section  201  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  purchase  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness,  make  loans  to  aid  In 
financing  any  project  within  a  redevelopment 
area  for  the  purpose  or  developnn«nt  of  land 
and  facilities,  and  guarantee  loans  for  work- 
ing capital  made  to  private  borrowers  for 
such  projects.  The  bill  would  expand  this 
authority  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  loans  made  for  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  and  facilities,  make 
working  capital  loans  directly,  and  guarantee 
rental  payments  of  leases. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  loans  to  aid  in  financing  any 
project  in  the  United  States  for  the  acqui- 
sition, construction  or  alteration  of  poUu 
tton  control  facilities  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial usage.  Such  loans  would  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  but  not  to  exceed  3  percent  per 
year. 

The  credit  program  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  deficient  In  several  Important  respects. 
There  would  be  no  provision  for  the  Secretary 
to  determine  the  maximum  Interest  rates  on 
guaranteed  loans  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the  pri- 
vate market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risk 
assumed  by  the  Government,  as  prescribed 
by  Budget  Circular  No.  A- 70;  no  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  a  fee  tor  loan 
and  lease  guarantees  adequate  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  probable  losses; 
no  limitation  on  the  maximum  amount  of 
Individual  loans  and  leases  which  could 
be  guaranteed  under  the  bUl:  and  no  re- 
quirement that  credit  be  not  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private  lenders  under  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  to  effectively  limit  Fed- 
eral credit  assistance  to  cases  of  demon- 
strated need  and  preclude  duplication  of  the 
activities  of  private  lenders.  The  proposed 
lease  guarantee  authority  would  overlap  the 
Small  Business  Administration  lease  guaran- 
tee program. 

Experience  with  Federal  credit  programs 
indicate*  that  fixed  interest  rates  such  as  the 
3  percent  rate  contained  in  the  bill  produce 
perverse  and  unintended  variations  In  inter- 
est rate  subeidle*  as  market  rates  vary,  which 
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nsult  in  inequities  among  borrowers  using 
the  program  at  different  time*  and  extraordi- 
nary demand*  for  Federal  loan  aixi  related 
grant  fund*  at  tiiaes  of  greatest  Inflationary 
preasur**  and  overall  budget  tightness. 

It  Is  not  clear  that  the  financial  assistance 
oontemplated  by  the  blU  would  contribute 
signlflcsntly  to  area  redevelopment.  The 
pr(H>oeed  Federal  guarantees  could  add  sub- 
gtantlaJly  to  the  Oovemment's  administra- 
tive costs  and  contingent  llabilitlas  but  would 
lower  interest  rates  very  little  for  well-estab- 
Usbed  businesses  virlth  good  credit  standing — 
I.e..  those  borrowers  most  likely  to  be  In  a 
position  to  provide  needed  training  services 
In  order  to  convert  the  unemployed  Into 
productive  employees — and  thus  wovUd  not 
slpilflcantly  affect  their  decision  to  locate 
in  redevelopment  areas.  On  the  other  band, 
while  Federal  guarantees  of  business  loans 
may  be  necessary  and  tisef ul  for  many  small 
businesses  and  certain  hard  pressed  Indtis- 
trlaa,  such  assistance  could  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  redevelopment  effort  by  en- 
couraging uneconomic  ventures  unable  to 
provide  stable  employment. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
would  be  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  16071  would  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samttki.  R.  Pixbck,  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 

Secretary  of  HonsiNO  and  Urbak 
Development, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  15, 1972. 
Subject:    H.R.   19071,  a  blU  "To  amend  the 
Public   Works   and   E!conomlc   Develop- 
ment  Act   of    1965",    as   passed    by   the 
House. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  will  provide  you 
with  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  on  H.R.  16071, 
a  bill  "To  amend  the  PuWlc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966",  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  bUl  would  provide  for  continuation 
of  the  so-called  Public  Works  Imp«u:t  pro- 
gram under  a  new  and  separate  authority 
and  at  a  $500  million  annual  authorized 
program  level.  The  bill  would  also  provide 
for  continuation  of  authority  to  designate 
smaller  urban  and  rural  areas  or  nelghbor- 
bocds  as  redevelopment  areas  but  would 
make  projects  In  these  areas  subject  to  the 
regular  employment  opportunity  and  eco- 
nomic plan  requirements  of  section  101(a) 
(1)(A)  and  (C)  of  the  Act.  These  require- 
ments would  not  apply  to  the  Public  Works 
Impact  program  authority  that  would  be 
created  by  the  bUl. 

This  Department  has  previously  stated 
Its  objection  to  the  kind  of  Federal  facili- 
ties grant  assistance  that  this  bill  apparently 
contemplates.  Such  an  authority  neces- 
sarily overlaps  many  other  existing  pro- 
grams. It  puts  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  position  of  making  more  project  re- 
views— reviews  extending  to  countless  local 
concerns  better  left  to  local  elected  officials. 

It  raises  major  problems  of  equity  and 
fairness  among  communities  competing  for 
Federal  favor  in  the  distribution  of  funds. 
It  Is  likely  to  generate  growing  demands 
for  Federal  funds,  wltb  no  offsetting  induce- 
ments to  better  or  more  responsible  plan- 
ning of  programming  at  the  local  level.  It 
tends  to  weaken  the  prospects  for  early  en- 
actment of  needed  basic  reforms  in  Federal 
assistance  mechanisms,  particularly  rural 
community  devrtojMnent  special  revenue 
sharing. 

The  bill  also  contains  several  new  author- 
izations for  grants  to  States  or  local  districts 
tor  planning  at  plannnlng  related  activities. 


Ibase  aotlvltlas  would  include  prepenUlon 
of  State  economic  development  programs, 
SUte  review  of  local  district  programs,  and 
district  review  o<  proposed  projects  puisoaat 
to  the  OMB  A-M  i»<ooeduns.  We  are  sym- 
pattaretlc  to  the  stated  purpose  of  these  pro- 
visions—better ooordlnatlan  ot  Economic 
Development  Act  xuMtertaklngs.  NevertbelsM, 
these  features  of  the  bill  represent  a  further 
proliferatloa  of  Federal  plaonln^  assistance 
authorities  and  may  add  to  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  coordination  among  those  authorities 
and  the  activities  they  support. 

Also  Included  In  HJl.  ia071  Is  an  "Xn- 
vtronmental  Effects"  title  that  would  pro- 
vide various  forms  of  Federal  aaslstanoe  to 
persons  and  businesses  adversely  affected  by 
enforcement  oi  ORlers  or  requirements  under 
Federal  environmental  protection  laws. 
Aaaong  other  tilings,  the  title  woxUd  autbor- 
Ue  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
mortgage  or  rental  payments  for  up  to  one 
year  on  behalf  of  persons  who  are  experi- 
encing financial  hardsblp  because  of  unam- 
pioyment  resulting  from  an  environmental 
order  or  standard. 

This  provision  is  based  upon  an  autjhor- 
Izatlon  tor  temporary  mortgage  or  rent  ss- 
alstance  appearing  in  the  Disaster  RMlef 
Act  of  1970.  We  strongly  questton  the  de- 
sirability of  extending  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  precedent  without  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  Its  long-term  Implications,  since  that 
extension  is  aXmoet  certain  to  be  cited  in 
support  of  future  similar  proposals  to  aid 
other  categories  of  persons  whose  unemploy- 
ment is  or  is  alleged  to  be  connected  to  some 
Federal  action,  inaction  or  policy. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  H.R.  16071  would 
not  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

RiCHABo  C.  Van  Ditsen, 

(For  George  Romney). 


Office  of  Management  and  Bttdcet, 
Washington,  DC,  September  8,  1872. 
Hon.  Jenntnos  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaibman;  This  represents  the 
views  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  H.R.  16071,  the  "Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1972". 

The  President's  revenue  sharing  proposals 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  bill  In  a  more 
effective  and  responsive  manner.  Revenue 
sharing.  In  contrast  to  H.R.  16071.  would 
provide  funds  directly  to  the  States  without 
the  approval  of  other  States,  a  Federal  Co- 
chairman,  or  a  Federal  staff.  Revenue  shar- 
ing would  fold-In  direct  Federal  programs 
rather  than  continuing  the  categorical  grant 
system  with  Its  resulting  distortion  of  local 
priorities.  Interstate  commissions  would  be 
at  the  Governors'  option  rather  than  a  new 
funding  level  of  government.  The  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  the  proposed  accelerated 
public  works  program  is  not  necessary  be- 
cause the  1973  budget  recommendations  are 
designed  to  move  the  economy  toward  ftill 
employment  without  Increasing  Inflationary 
pressures.  Furthermore,  accelerated  public 
works  Is  a  costly  and  time-consuming  method 
to  reduce  unemployment  that  would  fuel 
future  Infiatlon. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  against 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  16071,  enact- 
ment of  which  would  not  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspeb  W.  Weinbebceb. 

Director. 

Mr.  CCX5PER.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
closing  hours  I  would  hate  to  see  a  good 
bill  lost  by  thif;  amendment  or  similar 
amendments,  and  what  fox?  If  there  is  a 


veto,  of  course,  one  can  go  out  and  aay 
the  President  vetoed  the  Wl  baaed  on 
an  amendment  which  was  a  humane 
amendment,  but  what  good  does  it  do 
anyone?  It  loses  a  bill  which  holds  hope 
for  many  over  this  countrj-  But  I  have  no 
auiiiority  to  say  he  would  veto  it.  I  do 
not  say  this  as  a  threat.  I  just  say  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  pass  a  bill  with  theae 
implications  without  any  heariiigs.  In 
executive  session  they  testified  against 
it.  There  is  no  information  on  it. 

I  say  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
concerns  of  my  friend  from  New  Jersey 
to  provide  some  help  to  these  individuais. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  logical  or  advisable 
t»  add  this  amendment  to  this  bin  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  confused  at  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  who  sug- 
gested this  properly  should  be  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  chairman.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  hearings  that  were  held 
dealing  with  economic  dislocations  re- 
sulting from  enviroumental  controls. 
Certainly  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
a  member  of  that  committee.  I  would 
like  to  read  from  the  hearings  a  part  of 
the  testimony  of  A.  P.  Grosplron,  presi- 
dent. Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union.  He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purification  of  the 
American  share  of  the  world  environment  Is 
not  just  a  mechanical  or  technical  matter. 
The  problem  Is  Interlaced  with  our  whole 
socioeconomic  structure.  Involving  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  industrial  corporations,  the 
job  security  of  workers,  the  survival  and 
prosperity  of  merchants  and  other  business- 
men whose  trade  depends  on  industrial  pay- 
rolls, and  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  whole 
communities. 

We  cannot  effectively  separate  environ- 
mental health  from  aodal  health  or  econom- 
ic health.  But  please  do  not  misunderstand 
that  statement:  I  do  not  suggest  that  eco- 
nomic arguments  should  prevail  over  anti- 
pollution regulations.  What  I  suggest  Is  that 
economic  dislocation  Is  one  potential  cost  of 
cleaning  the  environment  and  we  must  be 
prepared  for  that  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcobd  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  A.  P.  Grosplron,  president. 
Oil  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union. 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  tlie  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  A.  F.  Obospibon,  President, 
On.,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Wobkzbs  Inter- 
national Union,  Accompanibd  bt  Anthont 

MaZZOCCHI,  CmZENSHIP-LBCISLATIVB  Dl- 
BBCTOB,  AND  SZXVB  WOOKA,  LKOOUJkTTVX  AS- 
SISTANT 

Mr.  QaoBPiBON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  my  assistants.  Mr.  Anthony 
Mazzocchi,  the  director  of  the  Citizenship- 
Legislative  Department  of  the  OH.  Chemical 
&  Atomic  Workers  International  Union,  and 
Mr.  Steve  Wodka.  Mr.  Mazzocchi's  assistant. 

I  have  some  testimony  I  would  like  to 
present  this  morning  regarding  the  environ- 
mental questions  that  we  have  facing  this 
Qountry. 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  president  of  the 
Oil,  Chemical  tt  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union,  which  represents  approximate- 
ly 186,000  workers  in  chemical.  oU,  and  re- 
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l»t«<l  induBtilM  In  ne»iiy  ftU  of  the  United 
StAM*  »nd  Puerto  Bioo,  and  aomewb«t  more 
tbfca  16.000  In  C*n*d*. 

Our  ualon  li»a  a  strong  commitment  to 
JmCroTlng  tbe  quaUty  of  the  enTlronment  m 
an  eawnttal  part  of  the  general  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  life. 

We  hare  conaUtenUy  supported  effective 
legislation  to  protect  the  environment  In 
general  and  tbe  health  environment  Inside 
the  pUnU  where  our  members  work  In  par- 
ticular. .  ^  , 

Our  commitment  Is  shared  and  carried  for- 
ward by  thousands  of  Individual  members. 
These  members,  by  their  militant  action  In 
their  hometowns  and  States,  have  demon - 
1  strated  their  concern  and  comjnltment.  Many 
of  our  members  serve  as  members  of  pollu- 
tion control  boards  of  their  cities  and 
counties. 

Pollution  begins  as  a  community  problem 
and  extends  outward,  becoming  a  world  prob- 
lem The  fllth  that  drifts  around  the  world 
to  atr  and  water  respects  no  national 
boundaries. 

I  have  seen  personally  the  strong  and  effec- 
Uve  measures  taken  to  keep  a  clean  environ- 
ment in  Sweden,  a  small  country  with  prob- 
lems less  complex  and  less  burdensome  than 
those  of  our  vast  Nation. 

I  have  observed  the  rapid  buildup  of  pollu- 
tion In  Japan  and  I  know  that  people  there 
are  deeply  concerned  and  are  doing  much 
soul  searching. 

At  this  point  1  would  like  to  depart  from 
my  prepared  statement  and  state  that  in 
visiting  Japan,  which  is  said  to  be  the  No.  1 
Industrial  power  of  the  future,  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  this  because  of  some  of  the 
problems  facing  Japan.  That  Is,  the  heavy  In- 
dustrtallzatlon  of  Industry  there  In  that  small 
country  places  natural  restrictions  upon  the 
furtherance  and  expansion  of  that  Industry. 
I  think  there  Is  a  natural  roadblock.  I  think 
It  Is  one  that  we  should  take  heed  of  and 
recognize  that  In  this  country  we  absolutely 
have  to  do  something,  regardless  of  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purification  of  the 
Amercan  share  of  the  world  environment  is 
not  Just  a  mechanical  or  technical  matter. 
The  problem  is  interlaced  with  our  whole 
socioeconomic  structure.  Involving  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  Industrial  corporations,  the 
Job  security  of  workers,  the  survival  and 
prosperity  of  merchants  and  other  business- 
men whoee  trade  depends  on  industrial  pay- 
rolls, and  the  proeperlty  or  recline  of  whole 
communities. 

We  cannot  effectively  separate  environ- 
mental health  from  social  health  or  economic 
health.  But  please  do  not  misunderstand  that 
statement;  I  do  not  suggest  that  economic 
arguments  should  prevail  over  antipollution 
regulations.  What  I  suggest  is  that  economic 
dislocation  Is  one  potential  cost  of  cleaning 
the  environment  and  we  must  be  prepared  for 
that  cost. 

We  want  strong  Federal  legislation  pro- 
viding environmental  protection.  We  want 
strong  executive  action  enforcing  regulations 
I  might  Interject  here  that  It  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  William  Ruckelshaus  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  made  a 
good  start  In  this  direction. 

We  want  specific  rules,  regulations,  and 
codes  to  be  drawn  up  on  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical basts — not  on  an  emotional  basis. 

We  want  engineers  and  scientists  assisted 
by  knowledgeable  laymen  with  practical  on- 
the-scene  knowhow,  to  diagnose  our  environ- 
mental Ills  and  to  recommend  cures  on  the 
same  compassionate  but  scientific  basis  that 
a  physician  diagnoses  and  prescribes  treat- 
ment for  a  sick  person. 

We  are  concerned  not  only  with  Industrial 
pollution,  although  most  of  my  remarks  to- 
day wUl  Involve  industrial  problems,  but  also 
with  pollution  by  automobUes,  by  the 
mounting  volume  of  solid  wastes,  by  the 
overloaded  municipal  sewer  systems  and  all 


those  other  factors  which  damage  our  sm- 
vlponment. 

Government  always  has  exercised  great 
power  over  private  property  whenever  nec- 
eaaary  to  protect  the  people.  This  power  ex- 
tends even  to  the  right  to  confiscate  property 
with  due  process  of  law— the  right  of  eminent 
(hxnaln — ^when  such  action  to  necessary  to 
serve  a  public  purpose. 

In  the  protection  of  the  environment,  I 
suggest  that  Oovernment  may  have  to  go  so 
tmr  on  some  occasions  as  to  exerctse  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  There  will  be  oc- 
casions—hopefully, not  very  pwuiy  occasions, 
but  some — when  to  stop  pollution  the  Oov- 
ernment will  have  to  take  actions  so  dam- 
aging to  private  property  and  private  em- 
ployment that  the  action  win  amount  to 
oozifiscatlon  of  property  or  Jobe. 

In  such  cases,  those  private  cltlaens  must 
be  compeneeted  by  the  taxpayers,  piat  as  a 
property  owner  Is  compensated  v^en  his  fac- 
tory or  his  home  Is  taken  from  him  for  road, 
school,  or  other  public  construction. 

The  owner  of  property  taken  for  public 
purposes  is  compensated  not  Mily  for  the 
market  value  of  that  property  but  also,  where 
appropriate,  for  the  inconvenience.  Intan- 
gible losses,  and  hardships  caused.  This  prin- 
ciple must  be  applied  In  the  caae  of  en- 
vironmental controls. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  taxpayer 
must  undertake  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  stop- 
ping Industrial  pollution.  In  most  cases  pri- 
vate Indtistry  can  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections vrlthout  undue  economic  hardship, 
applying  In  many  situations  technology  al- 
ready known  and  used  by  competing  com- 
panies or  even  In  other  faculties  of  tbe  same 
company. 

As  for  the  effect  on  employment,  we  be- 
lieve that  on  balance  more  stringent  pollu- 
tion controls  will  provide  increased  Job  op- 
portunities. Workmen  will  have  to  design, 
build,  and  Install  and  thereafter  maintain 
and  service  the  various  devices  which  reduce 
or  eliminate  harmful  emissions  from  stacks 
and  sewers. 

But  there  will  be  dislocations  of  employ- 
ment. In  the  case  of  Industrial  faculties 
already  approaching  obsolescence  and  non- 
profltabUlty.  owners  may  elect  to  shut  down 
rather  than  to  make  the  alterations  neces- 
sary to  abate  pollution. 

The  effect  of  such  shutdowns  usually  will 
be  more  severe  on  workers  than  on  owners. 
If  a  corporation  owns  100  factories,  the  clos- 
ing down  of  one  or  two  or  a  few  of  these 
plants,  already  old  and  fully  depreciated, 
causes  It  no  great  hardship.  The  company 
presumably  can  continue  to  profit  through 
operation  of  Its  remaining,  more  modern 
facilities. 

The  Individual  workman  In  the  plant  be- 
ing closed  faces  a  far  more  serious  problem. 
He  has  only  one  Job  to  lose.  He  cannot  be  1 
percent  or  6  percent  laid  off.  His  Job  Is  his 
only  source  of  Income.  If  he  Is  not  relatively 
young,  he  will  find  new  employment  very 
hard  to  find,  for  It  Is  the  practice  of  Industry 
to  hire  young  men,  men  under  30  years  of  age 
where  possible. 

Highly  developed  skills  applicable  In  a 
particular  plant  more  often  than  not  are  not 
marketable  in  another  plant,  even  a  plant 
of  similar  nature. 

For  these  reasons,  1  submit  hardship  more 
often  will  be  faced  by  Individual  workmen 
than  by  employers  in  cases  where  pollution 
controls  cause  plant  closures.  These  Indi- 
vidual workmen  must  be  protected  and/or 
compensated,  by  the  employer  where  feasible, 
by  the  taxpayer  when  It  Is  not  feasible  for  the 
employer  to  do  so. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  cases  of 
hardship  to  the  owner  of  a  faculty,  especially 
In  the  case  of  a  company  owning  only  one 
or  a  tew  factories  of  obsolete  character.  When 
such  hardship  can  be  demonstrated,  such  an 
owner  may  be  entitled  to  compensation.  Such 
cases  ought  to  be  very  rare  and  It  must  be 


clearly  Aero  that  the  weakness  to  not  due 
to  bad  or  Bullish  managentent. 

In  thoee  oases — and  I  think  they  are  rela- 
tively few  In  number — where  the  elimination 
of  pollution  brings  economic  bardohlp — to 
the  owner,  the  workmen,  or  the  community— 
the  public  should  assume  responslbUtty  for 
compeneatlon.  We  must  malnUln  econooilc 
health  along  with  environmental  health. 
Maintenance  of  economic  health  should  not 
be  need  as  an  excuse  for  not  correcting  the 
environment,  but  rather  should  be  recog- 
nlMd  as  one  of  the  legitimate  costs  of  cor- 
recting the  environment. 

Here  are  some  principles  we  believe  should 
be  applied  In  preserving  economic  health 
while  improving  environmental  health: 

1.  No  new  Industrial  facility  should  be 
btrtit  unless  Its  operation  Is  beneficial  from 
the  standpoint  of  environment,  the  economy, 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  community 
and  the  general  social  welfare.  ThU  concept 
can  be  expanded  to  provide  for  the  location 
of  new  facilities  where  they  are  needed  most 
and  where  they  wUl  not  contribute  to  over- 
crowding or  undue  demands  on  such  re- 
sources as  water. 

To  further  this  concept,  we  urge  that  na- 
tional emission  standards  be  set  on  all  sta- 
tionary sources  of  both  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. 

Although  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  do  provide  such  standards  on  new 
sUtlonary  facilities  constructed  after  1972, 
they  do  not  go  far  enough  In  covering  present 
stationary  emitters. 

We  also  encourage  efforts  to  Include  na- 
tional effluent  standards  for  old  and  new 
plants  In  the  current  water  pollution  control 
legislation.  Such  comprehensive  nationwide 
regulaUon  is  needed  to  effectively  stop  pol- 
luting companies  from  moving  from  a  strict 
standard  area  to  one  with  leas  strict  sUnd- 

ards. 

2.  In  the  elimination  of  pollution  by  exist- 
ing plants,  most  companies  can  pay  the  cost 
from  their  own  resources.  Whenever  a  com- 
pany clearly  proves  hardship  and  economic 
Inability  to  meet  pollution  regulations,  such 
proof  should  not  be  tised  as  a  reason  to  evade 
the  regulations,  but  rather,  the  regulations 
must  be  enforced  and  the  company  and 
affected  employees  should  be  compensated 
from  public  funds. 

3.  Company  responslbUlty  for  eliminating 
pollution  must  not  be  limited  to  taking  the 
necessary  mechanical  and  technical  steps, 
but  must  also  Include  responsibility  to  em- 
ployees. In  most  cases  companies  can  con- 
tinue the  productive  employment  of  all  em- 
ployees. When  a  company  cannot  do  so,  It 
should  be  primarily  responsible  for  protect- 
ing the  Individual's  economic  security. 

The  degree  of  this  responsibility  varies 
depending  on  length  of  service  to  the  com- 
pany and  age  and  reemployment  opportunity 
of  the  individual.  Older  employees  with  long 
service  need  and  are  entitled  to  more  assUt- 
ance  than  younger,  short-term  employees. 

4.  Assistance  to  dUlocated  workmen  can 
take  these  forms:  (a)  early  retirement  op- 
portunities with  adequate  pensions  for 
older,  long-service  employees;  (b)  offer  of 
transfer  to  Jobs  in  other  company  faculties 
m  multlplant  companies,  with  movmg  ex- 
penses paid;  (c)  extended  severance  pay. 
based  on  length  of  service,  for  employees  for 
which  options  {.a)  and  (b)  are  not  appU- 
cable;  (d)  retraining  opportunities. 

8  We  caution  enforcement  agencies 
against  yielding  to  threats  by  management 
of  layoffs  of  workmen  as  the  price  of  meeting 
poUutlon  control  standards.  Such  threats 
bring  highly  emotional  reactions  not  only 
from  the  workers  but  also  from  the  com- 
munities In  which  they  live. 

Employers  voicing  such  threats  shoxua  oe 
enjoined  immediately  against  terminating 
the  employment  of  any  employees  untU  the 
necessity  of  such  layoffs  has  been  proven 
and  the  Inability  of  the  company  to  protect 
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the  employees  by  such  means  aa  tbon  listed 
in  point  (4)   above  has  been  demonstrated. 

Burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the  employer 
In  ^>proprlate  open  hearings  In  which  em- 
ployee repreaentatlves  and  lupn—utattv—  of 
the  conununlty  are  given  opportuxxlty  to 
testify  and  croes-examttie. 

I  have  spokan  of  tbe  tMpoaslbillty  of  em- 
ployers and  of  Oovernment.  Ust  me  make 
dear  now  that  we  believe  tbat  labor  unions, 
too,  have  a  reaponalblllty  In  this  area. 

Organized  labor  must  empbatlcMljr  sup- 
port envlrcaunental  cleanup  efforts  fend  mtvt 
never  get  Into  tbe  poettlon  of  opposing  such 
efforts  on  the  grounds  of  eoonsmle  hardship. 
Bather,  imlons  must  suppoit  prompt  mesf 
sures  for  cleaning  up  tbe  envircounent  with 
adequate  provision  for  preaervatlou  of  eco- 
nomic health. 

Our  position  must  be  that  nearly  all 
polluting  facilities  can  be  corrected  without 
hardship  to  the  workers  and  that  In  those 
few  cases  where  corrections  are  not  possible 
new  Job  opportunities  or  compensation  must 
be  provided  for  the  workers. 

Unions  must  bargain  mlUtantly  with  thetr 
employers  for  labor-management  contract 
provisions  protecting  workers  facing  Job 
losses  due  to  plant  cloeures. 

My  own  union  made  a  smaU  start  In  this 
direction  In  recent  contracts  negotiated  with 
tbe  oU  industry.  Much  more  must  be  done. 

However,  Government  and  the  public  must 
recognize  that  the  power  of  labor  unions  to 
negotiate  Job  security  Is  limited.  WhUe  most 
labor  contracts  are  negotiated  by  persuasion 
and  reason,  the  lUtlmale  strength  of  any 
union  lies  In  Its  power  to  strike  and  thereby 
to  stop  production.  This  power  Is  virtually 
eliminated  in  the  face  of  threatened  plant 
closures. 

It  Is  pointless  to  strike  or  threaten  to  strike 
a  facility  which  is  scheduled  for  shutdown  in 
any  case.  Because  of  this,  even  the  strongest 
union  has  limited  power  to  protect  its  mem- 
bers against  plant  closures.  This  Is  an  area  In 
which  Government  assistance  Is  required. 

All  of  UB  must  concentrate  on  the  alterna- 
tives to  economic  dislocations.  We  must 
adhere  to  the  goal  of  cleaning  up.  not 
shutting  down,  our  factories. 

There  is  a  reservoir  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence among  worktngmen  which  can  be  used 
In  meeting  this  goal.  Workmen  have  a  vested 
interest  In  tbe  continued  operation  of  plants 
where  they  make  their  living  whUe  cleaning 
up  the  communities  where  they  live. 

I  urge  all  those  interested  In  environmen- 
tal health  to  take  working  people  into  part- 
nership, for  they  can  contribute  much. 

Ur.  Chairman,  I  pledge  to  you  that  the 
OU,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union  wUl  wcx-k  with  Oovernn>ent  and 
with  Industry  toward  the  restoration  of  a 
healthful  environment.  We  wlU  do  our  part. 
We  wm  try  to  be  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive. 

We  will  try  to  be  good  cltlaens.  No  doubt 
we  will  have  to  make  some  sacrlfloes.  Just  as 
Industry  must  make  sacrifices  and  all  of  us 
as  consumers  likely  will  make  saerlflces  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices. 

We  will,  however,  fulfill  our  primary  union 
responslbUlty  of  protecting  the  incomes  and 
the  security  of  our  members.  We  wlU  oppose 
those  theoretical  environmentalists  who 
would  make  tbe  air  and  water  pure  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  people  have  food  on 
their  tables. 

We  will  oppose  any  efforts  by  wealthy  cor- 
porations to  make  others — workers,  taxpay- 
ers, or  consumers— shoulder  all  tbe  coats  of 
antlpoUution  efforts. 

We  say  this  because  we  know  that  nearly 
*ii  Of  the  power  and  the  decisionmaking  In 
our  economy  today  U  In  the  hands  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  large  corporations  which  have 
brought  about  much  of  the  poUution  we  siif- 
ler  today. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  protect  ourselves 
vith  a  minimum  of  assistance.  We  ask  only 


that  tbs  miss  be  so  wrlttaa  that  workers  are 
not  victimized  between  the  pressure  of  en- 
vironmental cleanup  on  tbe  one  side  and  the 
economic  power  of  corporations  on  the  other 
side. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  and  tbe  other  members  of  the  eomnut- 
tee  for  providing  us  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  viewpoint. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Bfr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  further  that  this  whole  sub- 
ject Is  not  new.  I  am  disappointed  that 
evidently  this  administration  takes  a 
different  attitude  than  another  admin- 
istration took  where  a  comparable  sub- 
ject was  before  us,  where  Gtovemment 
policy  was  adversrty  affecting  Industry 
and  Jobs. 

Back  In  the  1950's  the  administration 
of  President  Elsenhower  strongly  sup- 
ported this  kind  of  cushion  for  people 
whose  jobs  were  adversely  affected  by 
necessary  policy.  The  same  principle 
President  Elsenhower  understood  and 
expressed  we  are  expressing  here  at  this 
time.  It  Is  distressing  to  see  a  Republican 
admtaistratioti  regressing  from  a  prior 
and  I  think  more  enlightened  RepuWl- 
can  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  by  the  Senator  to 
the  hearings  held  last  year  by  the  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Control  Subcommit- 
tee. I  recall  those  hearings  as  I  partic- 
ipated In  them.  TTie  hearings  were  held 
on  this  general  question  but  no  specific 
legislation  wsis  considered  and  the  sub- 
committee did  not  believe  it  had  enough 
evidence  to  act  upon.  I  know  with  this 
water  quality  bill,  if  it  Is  signed,  and 
I  hope  It  Is,  and  the  clecm  air  bill,  and 
we  have  another  bill  coming  up  soon — 
if  they  become  effective  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MrsioE)  and 
his  committee  will  go  to  work  on  this 
problem.  I  would  say  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  could  not  be 
prevented  from  holding  similar  hearings. 
But  SIS  to  the  humanity  of  the  different 
administrations,  there  Is  nothing  to  In- 
dicate this  administration  does  not  want 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  know  they 
win. 

I  serve  on  the  Pollution  Subcommittee 
and  we  had  a  long  running  discussion  of 
the  impact  of  the  environmental  stand- 
ards In  the  water  quality  bill  on  commu- 
nities and  industries.  We  had  50  or  so 
meetings  of  the  committee  on  the  bill 
and  39  conference  meetings  with  the 
House. 

The  question  of  cost  to  Industries  came 
up.  as  well  as  the  human  cost.  We  felt 
we  did  not  hare  enough  evidence  to 
write  these  amendments  In  the  bill. 

In  the  supplemental  views  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  MusKH,  Mr.  Montota,  and 
Mr.  Oravkl  it  is  slated : 

Although  adequate  unemployment  benefits 
win  be  a  key  element  In  the  legislation  we 
are  devtioplng,  much  more  will  be  required 
to  deal  effectlvtiy  with  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic dltfooatiOB  associated  with  environ- 
mental control  reqi^zements.  The  compre- 
hensive program  required  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem will  be  introduced  In  tbe  next  Congress. 
It  is  not  suOctently  developed  to  be  presented 
as  of  this  date. 

That  Is  the  statement.  I  tax  gotng 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  matter. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  fully -• 
appreciate  the  very  determined  opposl-  a 
lion  of  the  Senator  from  Kexitucky  to.'. 
this  amendment.  I  was  for  it  In  commit*  ! 
tee  because  I  believe  It  is  right  that  we  . 
enact  this  amendment.  The  committee.  ' 
in  view  of  the  Senator's  opposition,  was 
willing    to   forgo    any    position   on    the 
amendment  at  that  time   so  we  could 
come  to  the  floor  and  let  the  Senate  work 
its  will  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

The  section  in  the  House  bill  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  section  that  the  amend-  / 
ment  seeks  to  place  in  the  blU  at  the 
present  time.  In  other   words.   It   is  a  b 
rest(»^ation    of    the    House    amendment  h 
with   some  minor  changes,   or  pcrhape' 
they  are  substantia!    I  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  in  order.  I  believe  thatj 
the  House  worked  its  will  properly  wheal 
it  included  the  amendmoit  In  tbe  legis- 
lation. 

I  certainly  want  to  endorse  it.  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  because  I  think  It  < 
will  help  a  lot  of  unfortunate  people  who 
might  be  dislocated,  might  become  un- 
employed because  of  decisions  made  by  t 
the  National  Environmental  Protection.. » 
Agency,  EPA.  -.  * 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  want : 
to  say  that  I  stroDgly  endorse  this.i 
Eunendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  enator  from  New  Jersey  ^Mr.  Wn.-  . 
LiAxs)    addresses  a  problem  that  Is  of 
great  concern  to  me  personally,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

We  have,  in  the  United  States.  «r» 
rapidly  changing  society  in  which  the 
Congress  frequently  Is  called  upon  to 
legislate  sweeping  changes  In  our  tradi- 
tional way  of  dotag  business.  Many  of 
these  changes  are  properly  undertaken 
In  the  name  of  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  United  States  and  protecting 
the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

We  must  be  aware,  however,  that  many 
of  our  actions  taken  with  desirable  ob- 
jectives in  mind  have  the  potential  to 
inflict  hardships  on  grcmps  of  our  cttl- 
zens. 

If  Congress  is  to  execute  Its  responsi- 
bilities property.  It  must  also  provide  for 
the  relief  of  these  hardships  that  come 
about  during  the  achievement  of  goals 
and  objectives  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMs>  is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  R^resentatlve  as  title  Vm  of 
H.R.  18071.  It  also  contains  provisions 
which  were  considered  to  the  hearings 
on  S.  3381,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  19T2,  irtiieh  I 
Introduced  early  this  year  and  which 
would  establish  nationwide  economic"* 
develtHHnent  programs.  Title  vm  of  the 
House  bill  was  coDsidercd  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  but  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  reported  because  of 
indications  that  It  would  sttanulate  a 
Presidential  veto  ot  ttie  entire  Mil  and 
thus  end  all  of  the  programs  which  de- 
pend on  this  measure  for  continued  au- 
thorlsatltm. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  by  the  full  Senate 
would  greatly  strengthen  this  blD.  Its 
adoption  at  this  time  Is  made  more  rti- 
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evant  by  the  recent  congressional  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  The  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  act,  as  well  as  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  are  likely 
to  cause  some  temporary  dislocation  as 
adjustments  are  made  to  comply  with 
their  provisions.  Therefore,  we  would  be 
remiss  in  our  duties  if  we  failed  to  ease 
the  way  through  the  transition  period  for 
those  who  are  adversely  affected  by  these 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  discharge  our 
duties  In  this  respect  by  approving  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  10  years  the  Canmittee  on 
Public  Works  has  been  engaged  in  de- 
veloping legislation  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  United  States.  During 
this  period,  we  have  seen  enacted  a  nimi- 
ber  of  measures  that  will,  when  fully 
implemented,  sharply  reduce  the  levels 
of  pollution  from  all  sources.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr,  Montoya) 
has   properly   noted,   such   actions  can 
have  undesirable  side  effects  as  adjust- 
ments are  made  to  reach  compliance  with 
new    pollution    requirements.   I   believe 
that  we  should  compensate  those  whose 
lives  are  adversely  affected  by  the  loss  of 
employment  as  the  result  of  our  actions. 
I  endorse  and  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from   New 
Jersey    <Mr.  Williams >,  as  a  measure 
that  would  strengthen  existing  statutes 
auned   at  environmental   improvement. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Senator  Williams  has 
long  experience  in  dealing  with  the  many 
factors   involved   with   changes   in    the 
American  working  force.  He  is  sensitive 
to  the  problems  of  workers  and  has,  in 
the  past,  sponsored  important  legisla- 
tion to  improve  working  conditions  and 
to  protect  their  rights.  The  amendment 
he  offers  today  is  given  added  stature  be- 
cause of  its  sponsorship  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams. 

Senator  Montota  has  observed  that 
similar  provisions  are  Included  in  S. 
3381,  which  I  joined  him  in  introducing 
earlier  this  year.  The  provisions  in  that 
bill  are  designed  to  aid  persons  who  be- 
come unemployed  because  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  similar 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  any  bill 
to  regulate  the  surface  mining  of  coal 
Lhat  may  come  before  the  Soiate.  As 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  production 
of  coal  is  tbB  Isu-gest  single  industry  in 
my  State,  employing  approximately 
44,000  people.  This  Industry  is  essential 
to  the  capacity  of  our  country  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  for  energy.  At  the  same 
time,  I  fully  rtcognize  that  the  unre- 
stricted Burfaot  mining  of  coal  cannot 
oe  permitted  to  coDtinue.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  witnessed  an  upsurge  in  the  ap- 
plicatiMi  of  surface  mining  techniques  to 
produce  coal.  In  1969,  surface  mining  ac- 
counted for  38  percent  of  all  coal  produc- 
tion. In  1970.  that  proportion  had  risen 
to  44  percent  and  this  year  approximate- 
ly half  of  all  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  will  come  from  surface  mines. 


Regrettably,  this  upsurge  In  surface 
mining  has  too  frequently  been  accom- 
panied by  a  reckless  emphasis  on  produc- 
tion that  resulted  in  extensive  uncor- 
rected damage  to  the  countryside  aad 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life  of 
many  people  who  live  near  surface  min- 
ing operations.  It  is  to  bring  the  activ- 
ities of  those  irresponsible  surface  mine 
operators  under  control  and  make  them 
compatible  with  their  more  conscientious 
compatriots  that  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress. 

While  I  support  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining,  I  know  that  many  people 
in  my  State  would  be  likely  to  lose  their 
jobs  under  any  program  of  strict  con- 
trols. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
abolition  of  surface  mining  in  West  Vir- 
ginia would  result  in  the  direct  loss  of 
8,000  mining  jobs.  Although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  total  abolition  is  desirable  or 
necessary  at  this  time,  we  could  realisti- 
cally anticipate  some  loss  of  employment 
under  surface  mining  control  programs 
such  as  that  passed  this  week  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  that  estab- 
lished by  S.  630,  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
( Mr.  Williams)  would  also  apply  to  the 
adverse  effects  to  surface  mine  control 
programs.  It  could  also  provide  relief  to 
underground  miners  whose  jobs  are  elim- 
inated because  of  the  adoption  and  en- 
forcement of  air  polluUon  control 
standards.  Severe  restrictions  on  the  sul- 
fur content  of  coal  used  by  electric 
generating  plants  is  having  widespread 
impact  on  the  coal  mining  industry.  The 
low  sulfur  coal  necessary  to  comply 
with  these  regulaUons  is  not  available  in 
sufficient  quanUUes.  As  a  result,  many 
electric  utility  companies  are  shifting  to 
other  fuels,  particularly  oil.  and  the  pro- 
ducUon  of  high  sulfur  coal  is  declining 
in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere. 

Loss  of  coal  mining  jobs  because  of  air 
pollution  control  regulations  may  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  secondary  effect  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  but  it  is  a  very  real  re- 
sult of  this  legislation  and  Mie  to  which 
the  provisions  of  Senator  Williams' 
amendment  wo\ild  properly  apply. 

In  developing  environmental  protec- 
tion legislation,  the  committee  has  in  all 
instances  worked  to  produce  measures 
that  are  reasonable.  The  maintenance  of 
a  clean  and  healthful  environment  Is  of 
critical  importance  for  the  American 
people,  but  the  human  aspects  of  our 
work  are  of  equal  concern.  In  every  one 
of  our  environmental  blUs,  the  committee 
has  been  diligent  in  its  efforts  not  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  one  than  on  the 
other. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  Is  prop- 
erly offered  to  H.R.  16071.  I  hope  that  It 
wiU  be  awiroved  by  the  Senate  by  a  wide 
margin.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legtaiattve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  I  am  totally  clear  on  this,  and 
I  take  this  time  In  order  to  clarify  my 
own  thinking,  and  perhaps,  hopefully, 
clarify  the  record.  Do  I  understand 
that  under  the  amendment  there  would 
be  a  provision  for  compensation  for 
those  who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  en- 
vironmental controls,  or  businesses 
which  would  be  in  an  economic  position 
of  loss  because  of  environmental  con- 
trols? Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  There  would  be  un- 
employment benefits  for  78  weeks  at  60 
percent  of  their  weekly  wages,  and  it 
would  involve  moving  expenses,  reloca- 
tion, and  mortgage  payments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  bill  which  would  Indicate  how  a 
determination  is  made  that  a  business 
is  closed  because  of  added  expenses  of 
environmental  control  or  simply  because 
it  was  due  to  Inefficient  management? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  certtfled  by 
the  Administrator  of  EPA. 

Of  course,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment should  be  the  one  to  explain  it,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  certified  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that, 
but  are  any  standards  established  under 
the  bill  to  assist  the  Administrator  of 
the  EPA  in  making  such  a  determina- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  As  I  discussed  this 
amendment  a  few  moments  ago,  I  said 
no  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
under  the  orders  of  EPA,  under  the  vast 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  sweeping  tunend- 
ments  to  which  have  not  yet  become 
law.  The  water  law  covers  every  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  and  every  city 
and  every  community  that  has  munici- 
pal sewage  plants.  No  one  has  the  slight- 
est comprehension  or  idea  what  Is  going 
to  happen,  except  we  know  the  problem 
is  golnjg  to  occur. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
question.  There  may  have  been  one  or 
two  witnesses  who  refered  to  it  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MirsKix)  is  chairman.  That  is  the 
proper  subcommittee  to  consider  this 
matter,  or  else  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKJX),  said  in  his  supplemental 
views  that  they  did  not  have  the  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  such  a  judgment, 
and  that  he  Intends  to  offer  comprehen- 
sive legislation  on  it.  That  is  In  the  re- 
port on  this  bin. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  amendment  is 
offered  at  this  time.  Any  Senator  can 
offer  any  amendment  he  wants  to,  but 
I  see  no  practical  sense  In  it  when  It 
could  result  in  the  defeat  or  loss  of  the 
bill  before  us. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  WIU  the  Senator  an- 
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swer  one  more  question?  Is  it  true  that 
this  provision  was  put  in  by  the  House 
with  no  hearings  at  all  on  this  pculicular 
aspect?       

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  had  no  hearings  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
will  just  say,  for  the  piuposes  of  the 
Record,  I  cannot  understand  why  at  this 
point  in  the  session  we  take  this  type  of 
acticHi.  Obviously,  if  it  is  adopted.  It  will 
not  be  in  the  conference,  so  there  will 
not  be  any  final  ctmference  on  It — at 
least  nothing  but  final  language.  I  think 
it  has  been  very  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Weinberger.  Certainly,  it  is  going  to  give 
an  swlded  incentive  for  vetoing  the  bill. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  the  sponsors  want. 
I  do  not  know.  If  so,  I  think  It  Is  kind 
of  too  bad. 

The  other  thing  that  is  worthwhile 
saying  here  is  that  I  find  a  certain  logi? 
in  providing  that  when  the  Oovemment 
is  requiring  the  doing  of  scxnethlng 
which  results  either  in  imemployment  or 
losses,  some  ts^pe  of  compensation 
should  be  provided.  I  gather  this  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  have  be«i  holding 
hearings  on  at  some  length.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself.  I  believe  that  we  will  have  to 
have  some  legislation  on  this  subject.  I 
think  it  would  be  humane.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
yet  knows  the  scope  of  the  problem  in- 
vt^ved,  the  standards  Uiat  may  be  fixed, 
the  limits,  the  kind  of  indiistries,  the 
size  of  industries  that  may  be  involved. 
Some  automobile  companies  have  said 
they  could  not  meet  the  emissiwis  stand- 
ards and  might  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Should  they  be  held  to  some  standards 
which  would  affect  mtmy  or  all  of  the 
residents  of  a  community  in  which  a 
small  industry  was  located? 

One  of  the  difficult  subjects  was  try- 
ing to  write  Into  the  water  quality  bill 
standards  which  would  take  Into  ac- 
count the  cost  and  the  impact  of  the 
act  upon  commtmities. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 
when  I  say  this,  but  as  best  we  could, 
without  lowering  the  standards  for 
clean  water  that  must  be  achieved,  there 
were  some  provisions  which  took  into  ac- 
count, by  classes  of  industry,  the  impact 
on  the  communities. 

This  is  a  vast  subject.  All  I  can  say  Is 
that  I  think  it  is  imtlmely.  I  myself,  for 
whatever  that  is  worth,  am  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  supported  all  the  environmental 
acts  that  have  been  plSKsed  before  us 
here,  I  can  understand  the  concern  of 
those  responsiWe  for  this  amendment  not 
to  create  standards  under  which  we  can- 
not live.  At  the  same  time  I  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  why  we  should 
pick  on  these  particular  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  give  compensation  to  workers 
and  businesses,  when  many  other  pieces 
of  legislation  which  we  have  also  passed 
have  created  decided  problems  iot  busi- 
nesses. Including,  I  may  «#y,  the  oo- 
cupational  health  and  safety  act,  and  a 


host  of  others,  in  which  we  did  not  pro- 
vide for  compensation. 

It  may  be  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
into  all  that  and  say  that  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  gotten  some- 
one's nose  into  the  ground  and  rubbed  It 
in,  it  has  to  give  him  something  to  wipe 
it  off  with.  We  have  not  gotten  into  that 
yet.  To  get  into  it  at  this  time  without 
a  rather  large  sum  being  added  to  the 
supplemental  bill  will  be  rather  difflmlt 
to  stomach. 

It  is  to  me,  even  though  I  can  under- 
stand the  principle. 

Also,  I  gather  that  under  this  partic- 
ular provision,  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  is  given  subpena  powers  to  pick 
up  almost  any  type  of  books  and  records 
that  he  wants  to,  and  I  would  presume 
that  that  is  still  in  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is  offer- 
ing. 

If  It  Is,  here  we  go  again  in  giving  the 
Administrator  of  an  executive  agency 
powers  to  treat  any  records,  confidential 
or  otherwise,  in  such  a  way  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  on  his  own  say  so,  without 
any  particular  review.  For  the  life  of  me, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  complicate 
this  bill  with  that  type  of  amendment; 
so  I  shall  certainly  oppose  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (tJli.  Staf- 
ford) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVIT8. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dtsi)ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  the  following 
new  sections : 

SBC.  9.  (»)  the  heading  of  section  38  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1070  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"AflSEVTANCI  TO  aKALL  KM-LOTIXS 

"(b)  Section  28(a)  of  such  Act  1b  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  Inunedlately  aft»r  the 
subsection  designation,  by  strUOng  out  "(1>" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(A)"  and  by 
striking  out  "(%)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(B)". 

"(c)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 38  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs (2),  (8),  and  (4),  respectively. 

8*0. 10.  Se«tlan  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1070,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  subsections  (o)  and 
(d)  of  section  21  as  amended  regarding  addi- 
tional assistance  to  small  employers,  the  Sec- 
retary may  Tlslt  the  workplace  of  any  small 
employer  which  has  twenty-five  or  fewer 
employees  for  the  purpoae  of  aflordlng  con- 
sultation and  a4wloe  for  such  employer.  Such 
visit  (A)  may  be  conducted  only  upon  a 
valid  request  of  an  eaoployar  for  oonsult*- 
tion  and  advice  at  t^  workplace  oa  the  In- 
terp're.tatloh  o^  applicability  of  standards  or 
on  possible  afternatlve  ways  of  complying 
with  applicable  standards,  and  (B)  shall  be 
limited   to  the  matters  specified   in  the  re- 


quest affecting  conditions,  structures,  ma- 
chinas,  apparattis.  derloee.  equlpmsot.  or 
materials  In  the  workplace.  The  Secretary 
shaU  evaluate  a  request  by  an  employer  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  and.  If  appropriate, 
may  provide  for  an  alternative  means  of  af- 
fording consultation  and  advice  other  than 
onslt*  consultation. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  may  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  elimination  of  any 
hazards  disclosed  within  the  scope  of  the 
onalte  consuitation.  No  visit  authorised  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  In- 
spection or  Investigation  under  section  8  of 
the  Act  and  no  citations  shall  be  Issued  nor 
shall  any  civil  penalties  be  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  such  visit,  except  that  noth- 
ing m  this  suljaeotlon  shall  affect  in  any 
manner  any  provision  of  this  Act  the  purposs 
of  which  is  to  eliminate  imjnlnent  dangers. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ths 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  SO, 
197S,  •1.600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1976. 

"(C)(1)  When,  m  the  course  of  any  visit 
carried  on  under  subsection  ( b ) ,  there  la 
discovered  an  apparent  serious  violation  (as 
defined  In  section  17(k) }  of  the  requirements 
of  section  5,  of  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  C,  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  written  notloe  to 
the  employer  describing  with  particularity 
the  nature  of  the  violation,  aiul  the  action 
which  must  be  taken  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  specified  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  abatement  of  the  violation.  Within  such 
reasonable  period  of  time  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  the  employer  shall  certify  that  he 
has  compiled  with  the  abatement  Instruc- 
tions. Where  an  employer  falls  to  make  the 
certification  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence within  the  prescrlt)ed  period,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  without  further  notice,  conduct 
an  Inspection  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  In  the  event  of  a  subsequent  Inspec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration any  information  obtained  during 
the  consultation  visit  of  that  workplace  in 
determining  the  nature  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion and  the  amotint  of  the  pwnaltlee  to  be 
proposed.  If  any.  The  failure  of  the  Secretary 
to  give  consultation  and  advice  regarding 
any  specific  matter  during  the  consultation 
visit  shall  not  preclude  the  Issuance  of  ap- 
propriate citations  and  proposed  penalties 
with  req;>ect  to  that  matter 

"(d)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  subsectton  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  pro  /Ide  for  the  separation 
of  functions  between  oflVcers,  employees,  or 
agents  who  conduct  visits  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  who  conduct  inspections 
or  Investigations  under  this  Act" 

See.  11.  Section  21  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  otf  1970  Is  amended  by- 
adding  a  new  subeectlon  as  f oUows :  ^ 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  additional  assist*., 
ance  to  small  employers  the  Secretary  may  - 
conduct  onslte  consultations  pursuant  to  th$  ' 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (c),  and  (d)  Of' 
section  28".  :• 

Sbo.  12.  The  previous  three  actions  shaU 
taks  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of  their 
enactment." 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  have  authority 
to  visit  worksites  of  employers  having 
25  or  fewer  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  or  consulting  with  the  small 
employer  on  his  obligations  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
disrtission  took  place  here  on  the  HEW 
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bill  respecting  whether  there  should  be 
15  exempted,  or  down  to  three,  which  the 
Senate  uKlmately  decided  on,  I  stated 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wilixmcs^  that 
we  were  very  much  in  favor  of  simplify- 
ing and  accelerating  the  aid  which  the 
smAll  businessman  could  receive  from 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration in  respect  to  the  problems 
he  might  have  with  the  administration 
of  that  act. 

This  amendment  is  favored  by  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Admin- 
istration. It  would  expressly  provide  that 
a  visit  may  taice  place  only  if  requested 
by  the  small  employer  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  standards,  or  possible  alter- 
native ways  of  complying  with  standards. 

The  amendment  limits  the  visit  to  ap- 
propriate matters  set  forth  in  the  em- 
ployer's request,  but  within  the  scope  of 
the  business.  Jobsite  consultation  would 
not  be  considered  as  an  inspection  under 
the  08HA  law,  and  would  not  result  in 
citations  and  civil  penalties.  If  hazardous 
conditions  are  disclosed  during  the  visit, 
notwithstanding  that  the  visit  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  statutory  incidence  of 
an  exception,  then  furtlier  proceedings 
will  be  undertaken  with  the  particular 
small  business  affected,  without,  how- 
ever, using  that  particular  visit  as  the 
basis  for  an  inspection. 

If  a  situation  constituting  an  immi- 
nent danger  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  official  consultant,  he  will  immedi- 
ately bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  employer,  who.  we  hope,  will  abate 
the  danger.  The  constiltant  will  then 
contact  the  area  director  of  safety  and 
health,  who  will  then  take  whatever  en- 
forcement action  is  necessary.  Therefore, 
the  only  time  whai  the  visit  can  have 
more  connotations  than  just  a  consulta- 
tion visit  Is  If  a  condition  is  found  which 
is  truly  one  of  imminent  danger.  Other 
than  that.  It  is  strictly  for  purposes  of 
consultation  and  helping  the  employer 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  see  how  to 
get  out  of  that  dilemma.  If  they  find 
something  which  is  an  imminent  danger, 
the  employer  has  got  to  do  something 
about  It  right  away;  but  every  care  is 
taken  In  the  provisions  which  have  been 
submitted  to  see  that  the  visit  is  truly 
one  for  consultation  and  in  no  way  prej- 
udices the  employer  who  is  being  con- 
sulted with,  unless  something  is  found 
which  is  of  imminent  danger. 

Naturally,  the  fact  of  the  visit  does 
not  constitute  a  hold  harmless  clause. 
The  Secretary  may  proceed  in  the  normal 
course  to  enforce  the  law  by  issuing  cita- 
tions imposing  penalties,  et  cetera.  But 
the  visit  itself  will  not  represent  an  item 
of  prejudice  to  the  individual  business- 
man. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8. 1  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  for  the  record  what  the  present  pro- 
viskja  of  the  law  Is.  and  how  the  amend- 
ment before  us  would  change  that  pro- 
vision, if  In  any  way. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Tlie  way  the  law  reads 
today.  If  the  Department  of  Labor  goes 


out  and  visits  a  place  of  business,  it  Is 
an  inspection,  and  if  they  find  violations, 
they  have  to  act  with  respect  to  those 
violations. 

The  way  we  have  changed  it,  the  con- 
sultation would  not  constitute  an  in- 
spection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  runendment  would  provide 
for  consultation  only  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  small  businessman? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Only  upon  that  basis.  And  also,  that  if 
he  finds  a  violation  which  is  not  one  of 
imminent  danger,  then  he  goes  away  and 
normal  procedures  have  to  be  gone 
through  to  redress  the  violation.  It  Is 
assumed  that  he  will  Inform  the  small 
businessman. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Twenty-five  employees 
is  the  defiixition  of  a  small  businessman. 

ITie  only  reason  we  suggest  that  this 
proposal  go  on  the  pending  bill  is  that 
the  bill  will  probably  result  in  some  ar- 
rangement with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  view  of  the  number  oif  com- 
plaints received  here  of  small  businesses 
being  involved  with  dlfQculty  under  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  more  or  less 
do  away  with  the  rigidity  of  the  previous 
procedure? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  true.  I  would  not 
wish,  by  saying  that,  to  make  the  con- 
cession that  the  previous  procedures  were 
rigid. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  let  us  say  the 
rigidity  alleged  by  those  who  were  try- 
ing to  put  a  ceiling  on  inspections. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  fair,  but 
I  think  it  is  even  fairer  to  say  that  here 
is  an  additional  source  of  help  to  ^e 
small  business  as  it  seeks  to  comply  with 
the  occupational  health  and  safety  law, 
the  kind  of  help  the  Department  of  La- 
bor would  like  to  give,  but  which  Is  In- 
hibited by  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  bringing  this  matter  up.  Hav- 
ing been  the  sponsor  of  several  ideas  to 
try  to  help  out  people  afflicted  by  the 
OSHA  Act,  which  has  created  so  many 
complaints  about  the  act,  I  think  this 
will  be  helpful,  and  I  would  appreciate 
being  made  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  Uke  that  very 
much.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
tdways  been  very  cooperative  and  help- 
ful In  these  matters,  and  I  ajsk  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  name  be  added  to 
the  amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presidwit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  Qulckjy  read  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  1a  a  very  fair 
amendment  to  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  I  ask  the  Senator,  why 


has  this  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Senator's  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  before,  during  this  session  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
consider  it.  The  question  is  perfectly  fair. 
The  amendment  I  propose  was  drafted  by 
Representative  Stugkr,  with  quite  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  of  which  I  can 
furnish  the  Senator  a  list. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  That  Is 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  we  did  it  was 
because  we  had  held  some  hearings 
which  turned  up  these  complaints.  Those 
hearings  extended  into  the  part  of  the 
session  when  we  foimd  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  have  any  further  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee.  As  the  Senator 
will  remember,  the  matter  came  to  white 
heat  with  the  series  of  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Curtis).  In  the  course  of  that  de- 
bate, we  promised  that  we  would  do 
something  about  this  matter  if  we  were 
allowed  to  do  so  by  Congress  before  we 
went  home.  We  are  endeavoring,  at  a 
moment  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
committee  together  for  any  action,  to  re- 
deem that  promiise. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  is  very  good 
legislation.  For  the  reasons  that  I  have 
stated  before  in  opposition  to  the  other 
amendment  offered  to  this  bill  I  shall 
be  forced  to  vote  against  it  myself,  but 
let  me  say  I  hope  that  at  some  point  such 
legislation  will  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  vote  for  Sen- 
ator Cuans'  amendments  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  one,  with  respect  to 
three  or  less  employees,  although  I  rec- 
ognized the  problems  small  businesses 
have.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  we  would  have  safety  standards  that 
were  any  less  valuable  to  a  person  em- 
ployed by  a  company  with  five,  six,  or 
seven  employees  than  by  oat  with  500 
or  600. 

Now  that  I  have  the  Senator  before 
me,  and  he  has  raised  the  subject,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  talk  with  him  for  a  long  time — ^I 
shall  be  brief,  because  I  know  that  the 
majority  leader  is  eager  to  get  through 
witii  this  measure — more  and  more  I 
have  noticed,  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  that 
Congress  i&  writing  into  legislation  man- 
datory penalties  against  employees,  and 
in  some  cases  without  due  process  of  law. 
Under  the  act  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  I  think  there  is  provision  for 
citation  of  the  employer.  That  is  correct, 
is  It  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  a  hearing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  that  Is  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  a  fine? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ThtA  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  may  say  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  several 
environmental  bills  which  were  developed 
by  the  staff  and  others — and  we  have  a 
fine  staff — we  would  find  these  manda- 
tory penalties.  But  In  discussion  in  the 
committee,  when  It  appeared  that  there 
was  not  due  process  and  no  chance  for  a 
hearing  before  the  impooition  of  the  pen- 
altlQg,  the  committee  would  strike  them 
out. 
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I  am  going  to  return  to  a  subject  which 
has  been  very  much  on  my  mind,  and 
that  Is  the  Mine  Safety  Act.  In  that  act 
are  a  number  of  provisions  for  the  man- 
datory imposition  of  fines  without  any 
bearing  at  all,  with  no  due  process  of 
law.  It  is  left  to  the  arbitrary  Judgment 
of  an  inspector  to  impose  fines,  un- 
equally, as  they  would  have  to  be,  and 
perhaps  arbitrarily  among  different  op- 
erations— and  I  may  say  coercive,  too— 
because  in  same  cases,  when  the  size  of 
the  fine  has  been  objected  to,  the  sugges- 
tion was  made,  "If  you  don't  take  this,  a 
larger  fine  can  be  imposed  upon  you." 

I  will  not  be  here  next  year,  but  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  follow  the  principle  he 
has  just  spoken  of  in  this  amendment, 
that  there  should  be  a  consultation;  and 
if  there  is  a  situation  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, then  the  mine  should  be  closed  down. 

I  do  contend  that  this  is  a  situation  In 
which  there  is  no  due  process  of  law. 
Knowing  the  Senator  as  well  as  I  do  and 
knowing  his  judicial  temperament,  I  ap- 
peal to  him  to  think  of  this  next  year.  It 
is  an  awful  situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  consider  myself, 
with  deep  feeling,  a  trustee  of  the  great 
principles  for  which  this  very  distin- 
guished and  famous  Kentucklan  has 
stood. 

There  are  many  explanations  about 
coal  mine  safety.  They  can  get  a  jury 
trial,  and  so  forth.  I  will  Insert  those  In 
the  Record  immediately  after  what  we 
have  discussed. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  hold  these 
principles  very  dear,  that  I  fought  for 
them  in  my  committee,  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  them,  and  that  I  will 
make  every  effort  to  use  legislative  over- 
sight in  that  process. 

May  I  also  say  to  the  Senator  that  he 
Imows  I  am  unbelievably  busy.  I  am  un- 
ofBcial  ombudsmsin  for  Kentucky,  at  the 
request  of  the  Soiator  from  Kentucky — 
the  present  Senator — at  any  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
development  and  refinement  of  legisla- 
tion under  which  economic  developmoit 
programs  are  carried  out  in  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  for  which  I  have  a 
great  personal  concern.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  legislation  In  this 
area,  my  concern  is  nationwide  in  scope. 
I  believe  that  we  must  provide  programs 
that  will  enable  States  and  local  conunu- 
Qltles  throughout  the  ooimtry  to  build 
the  kind  of  facUitiee  on  which  sound 
economic  and  social  growth  can  be  based. 
This  has  been  our  overriding  gocd 
since  1965  when  the  conunittee  first  be- 
gan working  on  legislation  concerning 
economic  development. 

My  personal  involvement,  however, 
goes  far  beyond  that  time.  As  a  Senator 
from  a  State  which  has  been  held  up  as 
the  example  of  what  can  happen  to  a 
region  in  which  a  single  Industry  is 
predominant,  I  know  the  value  of  diver- 
sity. It  has  now  been  two  decades  since 
West  Virginia  began  to  feel  the  impact  of 
substantial  changes  in  the  coal  mining 


industry.  We  were,  quite  frankly,  unpre- 
pared for  tb^  great  tQ>heaval  that  re- 
sulted when  the  coal  industry  became 
highly  mechanized.  Employment  in  our 
major  industry  dropped  rapidly,  and  to- 
day the  number  of  men  mining  coal  in 
West  Virginia  is  only  approximately  one- 
third  of  what  It  was  in  1950.  This  situa- 
tion quickly  focused  national  attention 
on  West  Virginia  and  I  believe  that  our 
experience,  painful  as  it  was.  helped  to 
stimulate  interest  and  legislation  not 
only  to  help  us  recover,  but  to  forestall 
the  recurrence  of  similar  situations  in 
the  future. 

In  1965,  the  committee  proposed  and 
the  Congress  psissed  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  This 
program  helped  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary Federal  assistance  in  areas  where  it 
was  most  needed.  Since  that  time  we 
have  learned  much  about  economic  de- 
velopment programs  and  we  have  modi- 
fied our  efforts  accordingly.  The  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  represents  a  further 
refinement  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 

The  bill  has  been  explained  in  detail 
by  the  very  able  and  dedicated  chairman 
of  our  Subconunittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, Senator  Montota.  Under  his 
direction,  the  subcommittee,  during  the 
92d  Congress,  has  conducted  a  very  thor- 
ough examination  of  contemporary  issues 
in  economic  development.  Earher  this 
year,  Senator  Montoya  introduced  and 
held  hearings  on  legislation  (S.  3381)  to 
create  a  comprehensive  nationwide  eco- 
nomic development  program.  As  he  has 
said,  such  a  program  will  again  be  the 
major  concern  of  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  03d  Congress  and  work  in  this 
area  will  begin  early  in  the  new  year.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3381  and  intend  to 
be  deeply  involved  in  the  continuation  of 
this  work  next  year. 

The  bill  we  consider  today  (HJl. 
16071),  is  intended  to  provide  for  the 
continued  functioning  of  existing  pro- 
grams until  new  legislation  is  completed 
and  passed.  At  the  same  time,  it  makes 
several  changes  that  the  committee  feels 
are  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

One  of  these  changes  is  of  special  con- 
cern to  me  because  of  its  relevance  to  my 
State  and  its  impact  in  States  with  simi- 
lar unemployment  problems.  In  recent 
years  we  have  ttfsixted  many  States  in 
strengthening  their  programs  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  in  any  area  where  unemploy- 
ment is  a  severe  and  persistent  problcni 
that  we  provide  facilities  for  training  tn 
job  skills.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts  in  this 
and  other  legislation,  the  number  of  vo- 
cational and  technical  schools  throu^- 
out  the  United  States  has  expanded. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  just  the 
buikUng  of  new  vocational  schools  is  not 
enough.  These  schools  must  be  staffed 
and  operated  If  they  are  to  fulfill  their 
function  of  training  young  people  and 
adults  in  skills  that  they  can  utilize  to 
earn  a  living.  In  many  cases  these  schools 
are  in  communities  with  high  unemploy- 
ment rates.  Many  of  these  communltlee. 
however,  are  also  suffering  from  sh<»t- 
ages  of  public  revenues.  Coaiflequently,  It 


has  been  very  difflcxilt  for  many  oi  them 
to  provide  the  operating  funds  necessary 
for  the  new  vocational  schools  to  func- 
tion effectively. 

This  bill,  therefore,  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  grants  for 
the  operation  of  vocational  training 
schools  constructed  under  this  program. 
A  maximum  of  75  percent  of  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  new  vocational  schools  will 
be  available  for  the  first  2  years  of 
their  operation.  This  will  permit  local 
government  to  adjust  Itself  gradually  to 
the  added  expense  of  a  new  vocational 
school  so  that  the  shock  to  what  already 
may  be  a  shaky  financial  structure  will 
not  be  severe. 

Our  efforts  would  be  self-defeating  if 
we  provided  facilities  that,  while  they 
may  be  needed,  impose  a  financial  bur- 
den that  communities  were  unable  to 
bear. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  recent  creation  of  new  regional 
commissions  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  T^e  concept 
of  regionalism,  first  enunciated  in  the 
Appalachian  development  program,  has 
proven  itself  to  be  valid.  The  work  of 
the  five  commissions  created  earlier  un- 
der the  E^conomic  Development  Act  is 
well  advanced.  In  recent  months,  new 
commissions,  the  old  West  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  have  been  created  to 
further  extend  the  scope  of  regional 
planning.  "Rie  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  believes  firmly  In  the  regional  ap- 
proach to  economic  development  and  will 
utilize  this  approach  in  legislation  on 
the  national  economic  development  pro- 
gram next  year. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  ex- 
tends for  1  year  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams that  have  enabled  many  commu- 
nities to  greatly  improve  the  lives  of 
their  citizens.  It  is  a  program  whose  im- 
pact is  widespread  and  It  is  one  that 
is  effective  at  the  grassroots  level.  There 
must  be  no  pause  in  this  Important 
work,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its 
endorsement  by  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  black- 
mail is  a  hard  word,  a  tough  word.  More 
than  400  years  ago,  it  had  a  precise 
meaning:  the  tribute  exacted  by  pirates 
from  small  property  owners.  Later,  black- 
mail came  to  mean  any  payment  extorted 
by  intimidation. 

As  I  say.  it  is  a  hard  word,  a  tough 
word.  Hard  enough,  tough  enough,  you 
would  think,  for  any  purixise.  But  during 
the  past  year,  hiackmall  took  on  a  com- 
panion. Together,  they  describe  a  new 
cause  for  corx«m.  Americans  now  speak 
of  environmental  blackmail. 

What  doee  it  ntean?  Let  me  give  you 
an  example:  A  pollution  control  order 
is  issued  to  a  polluter.  If  he  is  required 
to  comply,  the  polluter  replies,  he  will 
have  to  lay  off  some  of  his  workers  or 
close  down  a  part,  or  all.  of  his  plant. 

The  polluter's  reply  is  environmental 
blackmail  in  its  simplest  form.  His  reply 
also  is  an  illustration  of  how  our  way 
of  living,  our  way  of  doing  business,  col- 
lide head  on  with  our  growing  cc«icem 
for  a  cleaner  environment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  process.  Nearly  10  years  ago,  we 
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began  our  work  with  little  more  than 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  our  way  of  living. 
our  way  of  doing  business  w&s  damaging 
the  air.  water,  and  land.  We  took  some 
short  steps  to  clean  up  the  pollution  that 
we  could  see  mcreasing  around  us. 

Prom  those  first  steps,  we  learned 
something  else:  New  products,  new  ways 
of  producing  goods,  new  habits  in  our 
way  of  living  put  new  strains  upon  our 
environment,  created  new  dangers  to 
public  health,  caused  new  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic loss. 

And  so,  in  the  mid-1960's,  we  agreed 
to  take  some  longer  steps.  We  set  out  to 
do  a  better  job  of  protecting  our  natural 
resources.  We  set  out  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  protecting  public  health.  We  set  out 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  counting  economic 
gain  and  environmental  loss. 

What  we  fovmd  shocked  us.  We  had 
been  too  intent  upon  our  way  of  living. 
Now,  we  learned  the  hard  way  that  the 
supplies  of  clean  air,  clean  water,  un- 
spoiled land  in  this  coimtry,  on  this 
planet,  are  strictly  limited. 

We  had  been  too  int«it  upon  the  pros- 
perous smoke  rising  from  the  stacks.  Now, 
we  learned  the  hard  way  that  the  rights 
to  clean  air,  clean  water,  unspoiled  Ismd 
in  this  country,  on  this  planet,  belong 
not  to  Just  a  few,  but  to  us  all. 

Most  of  us  could  recover  from  the 
shock.  Most  of  us  could  recognize  the 
need  for  a  broader  national  policy,  a 
broader  national  effort  to  clean  up  our 
environment.  Most  of  us  could  see  ways 
to  get  the  job  dcme  without  crippling 
either  our  way  of  living  or  our  way  of  do- 
ing business.  The  President  himself  said 
It  would  be  now  or  never  in  the  1970's. 
But  what  none  of  us  foresaw  were  the 
effects  of  3  years  of  the  President's 
stand -back -and -do-nothing  economic 
policy.  In  3  years,  the  Jobs  of  3  million 
workers  were  loet.  In  3  years.  17  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  lost.  In  3 
years,  the  number  of  unemployed  work- 
ers rose  to  5  million. 

It  was  all  too  easy  for  some  to  find  a 
scapegoat.  Inflation  they  had  come  to 
know  and  admire.  Recession  they  had 
lived  through  before.  But  a  national  pol- 
icy for  a  cleaner  environment?  Now  there 
was  something  to  jump  up  and  down 
about. 

No  one  should  have  been  surprised  by 
what  happened  next.  Reports  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  plant  shutdowns,  and 
worker  layoffs  resulting  from  pollution 
control  orders  began  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington. Environmental  blackmail  began 
to  bite. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  held  Its  first  series  of 
public  hearings  on  these  problems.  In 
thoee  hearings,  we  began  to  look  for  ways 
to  protect  workers,  communities,  and 
plants;  to  crack  down  on  environmental 
backmJoil. 

Let  me  discuss  tome  of  our  findings, 
cniring  1970,  business  failures  In  this 
country  increased  by  17  percent  to  a  3- 
year  high  of  more  than  10.500.  The  dol- 
lar tiabllitles  of  these  firms  Increased  to 
a  record  high  of  nearly  $19  billion. 

Manufacturing  failures  during  1970 
increased  by  36  percent  to  the  highest 
total  in  5  ye«urs.  To  maximize  the  return 
on  their  investments,  some  companies 


apparently  chose   to  close   down   their 
older  and  more  marginal  plants. 

Other  companies  apparently  elected 
to  produce  only  goods  for  which  market 
demand  was  higher,  profits  greater.  The 
plants  producing  goods  for  which  mar- 
ket demand  was  lower  and  profits  lesser 
were  shut  down  or  production  was  re- 
duced. 

In  many  cases  there  was  a  direct  link 
between  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  goods 
produced,  the  market  demand  for  the 
product,  and  the  decision  to  shut  down. 
What  Is  more  important  Is  this: 

In  case  sifter  case  presented  to  the 
subcommittee,  the  compsutiies  had  faced 
tough  pollution  control  requirements. 
But  in  not  one  of  those  cases  did  a  com- 
pany use  the  control  requirements  to 
Justify  a  shutdown  or  a  layoff. 

I  think  a  recent  case  from  a  Midwest- 
em  State  is  particularly  Interesting.  The 
record  shows  that  the  company  involved 
had  planned  to  build  a  settling  pond  as 
part  of  the  waste  treatment  works  at  one 
of  Its  plants  located  in  the  State.  The 
plan  had  been  submitted  for  State  ap- 
proval In  early  1967. 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  company 
applied  for  a  permit  to  operate  the  set- 
tling pond  amd  wsiste  treatment  works. 
The  State  Skgency  urged  the  company  to 
comply  with  the  State's  standards  for 
water  quality.  The  company  declined, 
sajrlng  It  would  ask  for  a  variance,  an 
exception,  from  the  standards. 

In  the  spring  of  1969.  more  than  2 
years  after  the  settling  pond  plan  had 
been  submitted,  the  company  began  to 
play  with  environmental  blackmail.  The 
plant,  said  the  company  to  the  State 
agency,  was  margrinal;  It  could  not  stay 
in  buslnes  if  it  was  required  to  meet  the 
standards. 

The  State  agency  was  patient.  It  asked 
the  company  to  produce  by  Christmas- 
time a  program  that  would  meet  the 
standards.  The  company,  however,  was 
still  reluctant.  Just  before  Christmas,  the 
company  told  the  State  agency  that  the 
plant  probably  woiild  be  closed  within  5 
years.  Even  so,  the  company  agreed  to 
submit  in  early  1970  a  plan  for  com- 
pliance. 

Well,  the  company's  plan  failed  to 
arrive  until  the  summer  of  1970.  The 
State  agency  promptly  issued  an  interim 
permit  to  the  company  for  operation  of 
the  existing  waste  treatment  works.  And 
within  2  months,  the  State  agency  found 
the  effluent  from  the  plant  failed  even  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  Interim  permit. 

I  will  spare  you  all  the  details  of  this 
5 -year  saga.  Negotiations  between  the 
company  and  the  State  agency  appar- 
ently were  broken  off  in  1971.  The  com- 
pany then  announced  that  a  portion  of 
the  plant  will  be  permanently  shut  down. 
My  point  is  this:  The  State's  standards 
for  water  quality  had  no  bearing  on  the 
company's  decision  to  shut  down.  Tlie 
company,  in  Its  announcemmt,  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  the  State's  stand- 
ards. To  the  contrary,  the  company's 
board  chairman  explained  carefully 
that— 

First.  Only  a  fifth  of  the  plant's  pro- 
duction actually  resulted  In  finished 
products:  the  remaining  four-fifths  were 
shipped    to    others    of    the    company's 


plants  for  processing  into  finished  prod- 
ucts sold  in  other  market  areas. 

Second.  The  company's  studies  im^- 
cated  no  way  in  which  four-fifths  of  the 
plant's  output  could  be  produced  at  costs 
as  low  as  those  of  the  company's  other 
plants  located  more  closely  to  the  market 
areas. 

Third.  Of  the  more  than  2,500  em- 
ployees affected,  new  Jobs  at  other  op- 
erations of  the  company  in  the  area  will 
be  available  to  1,300  workers.  All  em- 
ployees affected  will  receive  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled  imder  the 
company's  personnel  programs. 

Obviously,  this  Is  a  large  cwnpany  with 
many  plants,  many  kinds  of  operations. 
But  the  classic  cases  of  environmental 
blackmail  occur  in  small  towns  or  me- 
diimi-sized  cities  where  there  may  be 
only  one  or  two  major  Industrial  plants 
When  pollution  controls  are  Imposed,  or 
when  tougher  craitrols  are  considered, 
the  word  is  spread  that  a  shutdown  or 
layoff  may  result. 

Let  us  look  at  this  threat  for  a  mo- 
ment. Every  national  Index  suggests  that 
pollution  control  will  have  little  impact 
upon  the  total  economy.  Studies  com- 
missioned by  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers  indicate,  for  example,  that  the 
cost  of  pollution  control  will  depress  the 
gross  national  product  by  less  than  I 
percent  a  year  between  now  and  1976. 

Similarly,  a  White  House  study  of  11 
major  industries,  estimates  that  pollu- 
tion controls  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
50.000  to  125.000  jobs  between  now  and 
the  close  of  1976.  These  figures  amount 
to  between  1  and  4  percent  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  11  industries,  yet  no  more 
than  five  hundredths  of  1  percent  of  this 
country's  labor  force  in  1970.  The  study 
does  not  say  how  many  jobs  may  be 
created  by  pollution  controls. 

But  in  a  particular  small  town  or  me- 
dium-sized city,  a  major  employer's 
threat  to  shut  down  or  to  lay  off  is  po- 
tent. In  these  days  of  high  Nixon  unem- 
plojTnent — 5  to  12  percent — the  threat 
to  one  town  or  to  one  city  is  devastating. 
Workers  believe  they  must  choose  be- 
tween jobs  and  a  clean  environment; 
they  do  not  believe  they  can  havo  both. 
This  is  environmental  blackmail  in  its 
worst  form.  Of  course,  all  Americans 
are  troubled.  After  all,  the  economy  is 
suffering  from  inflation  and  recession, 
from  unemplojonent  and  underemploy- 
ment. After  all,  the  President  Is  offering 
no  real  remedies;  he  says  the  workers  of 
this  country  must  choose. 

I  reject  the  President's  approach.  T 
say  we  can  have  a  clean  environment 
and  a  healthy  economy.  And  I  believe  we 
mast  have  both.  Without  both,  we  can- 
not survive  in  this  country;  we  cannot 
survive  on  this  planet. 

To  obtain  both,  we  must  have  a 
broader  policy,  a  broader  effort.  Only 
a  strong  economy  can  provide  the  nec- 
essary Investment  In  environmental  con- 
trols. Only  a  strong  economy  can  at  the 
samo  time  produce  the  Jobs  and  goods 
we  require. 

Thus,  I  support  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  to  protect  employees 
from  victimization  by  environmental 
blackmail. 
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These  amendments  will: 

Direct  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  its  own,  or  on  the  request  of 
an  affected  employee,  to  investigate  any 
real  or  alleged  employment  losses  due  to 
enforcement  of  Federal  environmental 

Require  disclosure  of  the  facts  and 
economic  circumstances  involved  in  the 
proposed  closing  of  any  Xacillty  due  to 
environmental  controls; 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  cer- 
tify as  xmemployed  any  persons  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  en- 
vironmental control  regulations  who 
have  worked  at  the  plant  at  least  26 
weeks  during  the  previous  78  work  weeks. 

Prohibit  the  firing  or  other  discrimina- 
tion against  any  person  who  requests 
an  investigation  of  employers'  actions 
relating  to  environmental  blackmail: 

Provide  loans  to  employers  to  aid 
them  in  meeting  environmwital  stand- 
ards; and 

Authorize  grants  to  local  governments 
which  suffer  substantial  losses  of  tax 
revenue  as  a  result  of  closing  any  facility 
due  to  environmental  regxUations. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  Is  vital 
to  assure  that  decisions  relating  to  plant 
closures  becaxise  of  environmental  im- 
pact are  made  in  a  responsible  manner 
and  in  full  view  of  the  workers,  the  local 
community  or  communities  affected, 
and  those  responsible  for  enforcing  en- 
vironmental control  regulations.  Only 
with  such  open,  above  board,  decision 
making  and  the  authority  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts,  can  we  be  assured 
that  the  jobs  and  livelihoods  ol  workers, 
their  families,  and  their  communities 
are  not  used  as  pawns  in  industry  ef- 
forts to  undercut  pollution  control  regu- 
lations. _     ^„,  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  ^ 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  ttiird  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass? 
The  bill  (H.R.  16071)  was  passed. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

S.  3598— THE  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
SECURITY  FOR  EMPLOYEES  ACT 
OF    1972 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  m  view  of 
the  tremendous  Interest  that  has  been 
generated  with  respect  to  the  Willianas- 
Javits  pension  reform  bill.  8.  3598,  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Employ- 
ees Act  of  1972,  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  September  15,  1972.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 


of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  together 
with  a  list  of  all  its  present  cosponaorB, 
be  printed  in  the  RzcoaD. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  add  my  name  as  a  cosponaor 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  Is  a  great  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objectirai,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoM, 
as  follows: 

COAPONSOBS  OF  S.  3688 

Senator  Harrtson  A.  WlUlmms.  Jr.  of  New 
Jeraey. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York. 

senator  Birch  Bayh  of  IzuUana. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada. 

Senator  Quentln  N  Burdlck  of  North 
Dakota. 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida. 

senator  Pranlt  Church  of  Idaho. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California. 

Senator  Thomaa  F.  Bagleton  of  Mlaaotirl. 

Senator  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Fred  R.  Harrte  of  Oklahoma. 

Senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana. 

Senator  Harold  E.  Hughea  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  HawaU. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Waahlngton. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana. 

Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming. 

Senator  Oeorge  S.  McOovern  of  South 
Dakota. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Senator  Walter  F  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya  of  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muakle  of  Malae. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wtsconaln. 

Senator  John  O.  Paetore  of  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Claiborne  PeU  of  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut. 

Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 

Senator  AdUl  B.  Stevenson  III  of  Illinois. 

Senator  John  V.  Tunney  of  California. 

Senator  J  Glenn  Beall.  Jr.  of  Maryland. 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Hoggs  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Maasachu- 
setts. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jetraey. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  a>f  Ken- 
tucky. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Orllfin  of  Michigan. 
Senator     Charles     McC.    Mathlas,    Jr.    of 
Maryland. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  nilnola. 
Senator  Richard  S.  Schwelker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont. 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  of  Ohio. 

S.  SSM 
A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  protec- 
tions   and    interests    of    participants    and 
beneflciaries  of  employee  pension  and  wel- 
fare benefit  plans 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con^fress  assem'bled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act". 


INDEX 
Sec.  a.  FLodings  and  declaration  of  poUey. 
Sec.  3.  De&xUtions. 

TTTL*  I— 0«OANIZATION 
P/urr  A — OmoAicnMTioif/u,  8TmutTua« 
Sec.  101.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  lOa.  ApproprlaUons. 
Sec  103.  Oface  of  administration. 

P&ar  B — CovxaACB.  ExiMPnotrs,  ksm 
RaoisTaATioM 

Sec.  104    Coverage  and  exemptions. 
Sec.  106.  Registration  of  plans 
Sec.  106.  Reports  on  registered  plans 
See.  107.  Amendments  of  registered  plans. 
Sec  lOe.  Certificate  of  rights. 

TITLE   II— VESTING    AND   FUNDINO 

REQUIREMENTS 

Past  A — Vestiiio  RxQciaxMBNTa 

Sec.  301.  Eligibility 

Sec.  a03.  Vesting  schedule 

Pabt  B — Fdicdinc 
Sec.  aiO.  Funding  requirements. 
Sec.  311.  Discontinuance  of  plana. 

Pabt  C — Vabiaxcib 
Sec.  ai6.  Deferred    applicability    of    Teeting 

standards. 
Sec.  ai7.  Variances    from    funding    require- 
ments. 
TITLE  m— VOLtTNTARY  PORTABILTTT 
PROGRAM  FOR  VESTED  PENSIONS 

Sec.  301.  Program  established. 

Sec.  302.  Acceptance  of  deposits. 

Sec.  308.  Special  fund. 

Sec.  sot.  Individual  aocounu. 

Sec.  »06.  Payments  from  individual  accounts. 

Sec.  30e.  Technical  assistance. 

TITLE  rv— PLAN  TERMINATION 

INSURANCE 

Sec.  401.  Establishment  and  appUcablUty  of 

program. 
Sec.  403.  Conditions  of  Insurance. 
Sec.  403.  Assessments  and  premiums. 
Sec.  404.  Payment  of  Insurance. 
Sec.  406.  Recovery. 

Sec.  406.  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Fund. 

TITLE    V— DISCLOSURE    AND   FIDUCIAKT 

STANDARDS 

TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT 

TITLE  Vn— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

mCDIWOS  hVp  DBCLABATION  Or  POUCT 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  private 
pension   and  other   employee   benefit   plans 
and  programs  In  the  United  States  are  In- 
trinsically woven  Into  the  working  and  re- 
tirement lives  of  American  men  and  women: 
that  such  plans  and  programs  have  become 
firmly  rooted'  Into  our  economic  and  social 
economic  Impact  Is  interstate  and  increas- 
•tructure;   that  their  operational  scope  and 
ingly    affecting    more    than    thirty    million 
worker  participants  throughout  the  United 
States;   that  the  pension  assets  of  approxi- 
mately •150.000,000,000  accelerating  at  more 
than  •10.000.000,000  annually,  represent  the 
largest  fund  of  virtually  unregulated  assets 
in   the  United  States;    that  the  growth   In 
size,  scope,  and  ntimbers  of  employee  benefit 
plans   Is   continuing    rapidly    and    substan- 
tially:  that  Federal  authority  over  the  es- 
tablishment, administration,  and  operations 
of  these  plans  is  fragmented  and  ineffective 
to  secure  adequate  protection  of  retirement 
and   welfare    benefits   due    to    the    workers 
covered  and  affected;  that  deficient  and  In- 
'  adequate  provisions  contained  In  a  number 
of   such   plans   are   directly   responsible   for 
hardships   upon   working    men    and    women 
who  are  not  realizing  their  expectations  of 
pension  benefits  upon  retirement;  that  there 
have  been  found  to  be  serious  consequences 
to  »uch  workers  oorered  by  these  plans  di- 
rectly attributable  to  Inadequate  or  nonex- 
istent vesting  provisions,  lack  of  portabiUty 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  earned  credits  by 
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employees  from  one  employment  to  another; 
that  terminations  of  plans  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  employees .  without  necessary  and 
adequate  funding  for  benefit  payments,  has 
deprived  employeea  and  their  dependents  of 
earned  beneflU;  that  employee  participants 
have  not  had  sufllclent  information  concern- 
ing their  rights  and  responsibilities  under 
the  plana,  restating  In  loss  of  benefits  with- 
out knowledge  of  same;  that  the  lack  of  uni- 
form minimum  standards  of  conduct  re- 
quired of  flduclarlea.  administrators,  and 
trustees  has  jeopardized  the  security  of  em- 
ployee benefits;  and  that  It  U  therefore  de- 
sirable. In  the  Interests  of  employees  and 
their  beneflcUrles.  aad  In  the  tntereet  of  the 
free  flow  of  commaroe,  that  minimum 
standards  be  prescribed  to  assure  that  pri- 
vate pension  and  employee  benefit  plans  be 
equitable  In  chsj-acter  and  financially  sound 
and  properly  administered. 

(b)  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  thU  Act 
to  protect  Interstate  commerce,  and  the 
equitable  Interests  of  participants  In  private 
pension  plans  and  their  beneficiaries,  by  im- 
proving the  scope,  administration,  and  oper- 
ation of  such  plans,  by  requiring  pension 
plans  to  vert  benefits  In  employees  after 
equitable  periods  of  service;  to  meet  ade- 
quate minimum  standards  of  funding;  to 
prevent  the  losses  of  employees'  earned 
credits  resulting  from  change  of  or  separa- 
tion from  employment;  to  protect  vested 
benefits  of  employees  against  loss  due  to  plan 
termination;  and  to  require  more  adequate 
disclosure  and  reports  to  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  plan  administration  and 
operations.  Including  financial  infcamatlon 
by  the  plan  to  the  participant,  as  may  be 
neoesaary  for  the  employees  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive and  better  understanding  of  their 
rights  and  obligations  to  receive  benefits 
from  the  plans  in  which  they  are  partlcl- 
p«nts;  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
fiduciary  conduct,  and  to  provide  for  more 
appropriate  and  adequate  remedlee.  sanc- 
tions, and  ready  access  to  the  c»urts. 
oxTCNrnoNS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  meana  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  "OfBce"  means  the  Office  of  Pension 
and  Welfare  Plans  Administration. 

(3)  "Assistant  Secretary"  means  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  in  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Pension  and  Welfare  Plans  Admin- 
istration. 

(4)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  Ouam. 
Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  CHiter 
Continental  Shelf  lands  defined  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331- 

1343 ) . 

(6)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  oc  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  any 
foreign  country  and  any  State,  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

(8)  "Industry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity.  buslneBB,  or  in- 
dustry in  commerce  or  In  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  oommerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  oommerce  and  includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  affecting  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended. 

(7)  "Employer"  means  any  person  acting 
directly  as  an  employer  or  indirectly  in  the 
Interest  of  an  employer  In  relation  to  a  pen- 
sion or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  and 
Includes  a  group  or  association  of  employers 
acting  for  an  employer  In  such  capacity. 

(8)  "Employee"  means  any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer 

l9)  "Participant"  means  any  employee  or 
former  employee  of  an  employer  or  any  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  an  employee  orga- 
nization who  te  or  may  become  el.J(ible  to  re- 


ceive a  benefit  of  any  type  from  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  or  whoee 
beneficiaries  may  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
such  benefit. 

(10)  "Beneficiary"  means  a  person  desig- 
nated by  a  participant  or  by  the  terms  of  a 
peosloa  or  proflt-aharing-retlremenit  plan 
who  Is  or  may  become  entitled  to  a  benefit 
thereunder. 

(11)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  mutual  company,  joint- 
stock  company,  trust,  untncorporated  organi- 
zation, association,  or  employee  organisation. 

(12)  "Employee  organization"  means  any 
labor  union  or  any  organization  of  any  kind, 
or  any  agency  or  employee  representation 
commiXtee,  association,  group,  or  program,  in 

.which  employees  participate  and  which  ex- 
ists for  the  purpose  in  whole  or  In  part,  of 
dealing  with  employers  concerning  a  pen- 
Bicm  or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  or 
other  matters  incidental  to  employment  re- 
lationships; or  any  employees'  beneficiary 
association  organized  for  the  purpose.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  (rf  establishing  or  main- 
taining such  a  plan. 

(13)  The  term  "fund"  means  a  fund  of 
money  or  other  assets  maintained  pursuant 
to  or  In  connection  with  a  pension  or  profit- 
sharing -retirement  plan,  and  includes  em- 
ployee contributions  withheld  but  not  yet 
paid  to  the  plan  by  the  employer,  or  a  con- 
tractual agreement  with  an  Insurance  car- 
rier. The  term  does  not  lnclu<jB  any  assets 
of  an  Investment  company  subject  to  regxila- 
tion  under  the  Investment  CMnpany  Act  of 
1940. 

(14)  "Pension  plan"  means  any  plan,  fund, 
or  program,  other  than  a  proflt-shartng-re- 
tlrement  plan,  which  Is  communicated  or  its 
benefits  described  to  writing  to  employees 
and  which  is  established  or  maintatoed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  Its  participants, 
or  their  beneficiaries,  by  the  purchase  of  in- 
surance or  annuity  contracts  or  otherwise, 
retirement  benefits. 

(18)  "Profit-sharing-retirement  plan" 
means  a  plan  established  or  maintained  by 
an  employer  to  provide  for  the  partlctpatlcm 
by  the  employees  In  the  current  or  accunm- 
lated  profits,  or  both  the  current  and  ac- 
cumulated profits  of  the  employer  in  accord- 
anoe  with  a  definite  predetermined  formula 
tor  aUooatlng  the  contributions  made  to  the 
plan  among  the  participants  and  for  dis- 
tributing the  funds  accumulated  tmder  the 
plan  upon  retirement  or  death.  Such  plan 
may  Include  provisions  permitting  the  with- 
drawal or  distribution  of  the  ftmds  accumu- 
lated upon  contingencies  other  than,  and  in 
addition  to.  retirement  and  death. 

(18>  "Registered  plan"  means  a  pension 
plan  or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  regis- 
tered and  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  a  plan 
established  and  operated  to  accordance  with 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

(17)  "Money  purchase  plan"  refers  to  a 
pension  plan  In  which  contributions  of  the 
employer  and  employee  (If  any)  are  accumu- 
lated, with  Interest,  or  other  Income,  to  pro- 
vide at  retirement  whatever  pension  benefits 
the  resulting  sum  will  buy. 

(18)  The  term  "administrator"  means — 

(A)  the  person  specifically  so  designated 
by  the  terms  of  the  pension  or  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan,  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, trust  agreement,  contract,  or  other  in- 
strument, under  which  the  plan  is  estab- 
lished or  operated;  or 

(B)  to  the  absence  of  such  designation.  (1) 
the  employer  In  the  case  of  a  pension  or 
proflt-8harlng-retlren»ent  plan  established  or 
maintained  by  a  stogie  employer.  ( II )  the  em- 
ployee organization  to  the  case  of  such  plan 
established  or  maintatoed  by  an  employee 
organization,  or  (111)  the  association,  com- 
mittee. Joint  board  of  trustees,  or  other  simi- 
lar group  of  representatives  of  the  parties 
who  have  established  or  matotato  such  plan, 
in  the  case  of  a  plan  established  or  mato- 


tatoed  by  two  or  more  employers  or  Jototty 
by  one  or  more  employers  and  one  or  more 
employee  organisations. 

(19)  'anlttal  unfunded  liability"  means  the 
amount  (on  the  effective  date  of  title  n.  or 
the  effective  date  of  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  plan  or  any  amendment  thereto, 
whichever  Is  later) ,  by  which  the  assets  of  the 
plan  are  required  to  be  augmented  to  Insure 
that  the  plan  is  and  will  remato  fuUy  funded. 

(20)  "Unfunded  liability"  means  the 
amount  on  the  date  when  such  liability  U 
actuarially  computed,  by  which  the  assets 
of  the  plan  are  required  to  be  augmented  to 
insure  that  the  plan  is  and  will  remato  fully 
funded. 

(21)  "Fully  funded"  with  respect  to  any 
pension  plan  means  that  such  plan  at  any 
particular  time  has  assets  determtoed.  by 
a  person  authorized  under  section  101(b) 
( 1 ) .  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  pension  and  other  benefits  to 
participants  then  entitled  or  who  may  be- 
come entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  plan 
to  an  immediate  or  deferred  benefit  In  respect 
to  service  rendered  by  such  participants. 

(22)  "Experience  deficiency"  with  respect 
to  a  pension  plan  means  any  actuarial  deficit. 
determined  at  the  time  of  a  review  of  the 
plan,  that  Is  attributable  to  factors  other 
than  the  existence  of  an  toltlal  unfunded 
liability  or  the  failure  of  any  employer  to 
make  any  contribution  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  plan  or  by  section  210,  except  insofar 
as  such  failure  to  make  a  required  contri- 
bution is  treated  as  an  experience  deficiency 
under  217(a)  (1). 

(23)  "Pundlng"  shall  mean  payment  or 
transfer  of  assets  Into  a  ftind.  and  shall 
also  toclude  payment  to  an  insurance  car- 
rier to  sec\ire  a  contractual  right  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  with  such  carrier. 

(24)  "Normal  service  cost"  means  the  an- 
nual cost  assigned  to  a  pension  plan,  under 
the  actuarial  cost  method  In  use  (as  of  the 
effective  date  of  title  n  (»  the  date  of  estab- 
lishment of  a  pension  plan  after  such  date) , 
exclusive  of  any  element  representing  any 
initial  unfunded  liability  or  tote  rest  thereon. 

(25)  "Special  payment"  means  a  payment 
made  to  a  pension  plan  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  an  initial  unfunded  UablUty  or 
experience  deficiency. 

"(26)  "Nonforfeitable  right"  or  "vested 
right"  means  a  legal  claim  obtained  to  that 
part  of  an  Immediate  or  deferred  life  anntoty 
which  notwithstanding  any  conditions  sub- 
sequent which  could  affect  receipt  of  any 
benefit  flowing  from  such  right,  arises  from 
the  participant's  covered  service  under  the 
plan,  and  Is  no  longer  contingent  on  the  par- 
ticipant remaining  covered  by  the  plan. 

(27)  "Covered  service"  means  that  period 
of  service  performed  by  a  participant  for  an 
employer  or  as  a  member  of  an  employee 
organization  which  is  recognized  under  the 
terms  of  the  plan  or  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  (subject  to  the  requirements  of 
part  A  of  title  II)  for  purpoeee  of  deter- 
mining a  participant's  eligibility  to  receive 
pension  benefits  or  tor  determining  the 
amount  of  such  benefits. 

(28)  "Normal  retirement  benefit"  means 
that  benefit  payable  under  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing-retirement  plan  In  the  event 
of  retirement  at  the  normal  retirement  age. 

(29)  "Normal  retirement  age"  means  the 
normal  retirement  age,  specified  under  the 
plan  but  not  later  than  age  68  or.  In  the 
abaence  of  plan  provisions  sqjeclf  ylng  the  nor- 
mal retirement  age,  age  86. 

(SO)  "Pension  benefit"  means  the  aggre- 
gate, annual,  monthly,  or  other  amounts  to 
which  a  pftftlclpant  will  become  entitled  up- 
on retirement  or  to  which  any  other  person  Is 
entitled  by  virtue  of  such  participant's  deeth. 

(31)  "Accrued  portion  of  normal  retire- 
ment benefit"  means  that  eimount  of  benefit 
which,  irrespective  of  whether  the  right  to 
such  benefit  U  nonforfeitable,  is  equal  to — 
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(A)  to  the  case  of  a  proflt-«diarlng-retlre- 
ment  plan  or  money  purchase  plan,  the  total 
amount  (including  all  interest  held  In  the 
plan)  credited  to  the  aeoount  of  a  partici- 
pant; 

(B)  to  the  case  of  a  unit  beneflt-type  pen- 
sion plan,  the  benefit  units  credited  to  a  par- 
tielpanA;  or 

(C)  to  the  case  of  other  types  of  pension 
plans,  that  portion  of  the  prospective  normal 
retirement  benefit  of  a  participant,  which 
under  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  is 
determtoed  to  constitute  the  participant's 
accrued  portion  of  the  normal  retirement 
benefit  under  the  terms  of  the  appropriate 

plan. 

(32)  "Multi-employer  plan"  means  a  col- 
lectively bargatoed  pension  plan  to  which  a 
substantial  number  of  unaffiliated  employers 
are  required  to  contribute  and  which  covers 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  tadustry  In 
terms  of  employees  or  a  substantial  number 
of  employees  in  the  todustry  to  a  particular 
geographic  area. 

(33)  "Unaffiliated  employers'"  means  em- 
ployers other  than  those  under  common 
ownership  or  control,  or  having  the  relation- 
ship of  parent-subsidiary,  or  directly  or  to- 
dlrectly  controlling  or  controlled  by  another 
employer. 

(34)  "Qualified  Insurance  carrier"  means 
an  insurance  carrier  subject  to  regulation  and 
examtoation  by  the  government  of  any  State, 
which  is  determtoed  by  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Secretary  to  be  suitable  for  the  purchase 
of  the  stogie  premium  life  annuity  or  the  an- 
nuity with  survivorship  options  authorized 
under  section  305(2). 

(35)  "Vested  liabilities  "  means  the  present 
value  of  the  Immediate  or  deferred  pension 
benefits  for  participants  and  their  benefi- 
ciaries which  are  nonforfeitable  and  for 
which  all  conditions  of  eligibility  have  been 
fulfilled  under  the  provisions  of  the  plan 
prior  to  Its  termination. 

(36)  "Unfunded  vested  liabilities"  means 
that  amount  of  vested  llabUltles  that  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  the  assets  of  the  plan,  at  fair 
market  value,  as  determined  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  I— ORGANIZA'nON 
Pabt  a — Oroanizational  Stkucture 
powns  AMs  Dunxs  or  the  secbbtabt 
8«c.  101.  (a)   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary — 

( 1 )  to  promote  programs  and  plans  for  the 
establishment,  administration,  and  opera- 
tions of  pension,  profit-sharing-retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans  to  further- 
ance of  the  findings  and  policies  set  forth 
to  this  Act: 

(2)  to  determtoe,  upon  application  by  a 
pension  or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan, 
such  plan's  eligibility  for  registration  with 
the  Secretary  under  section  lOB  and,  upon 
qualification,  to  register  such  plan  and  issue 
appropriate  certificates  of  registration; 

(3)  to  cancel  certificates  of  registration  of 
pension  and  profit-shartog-retlrement  plans 
registered  under  section  106,  upon  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  that  such  plans  are 
not  qualified  for  such  registration; 

(4)  (A)  to  direct,  administer,  and  enforce 
the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  Act 
cmd  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dls- 
cloeure  Act.  except  where  such  provisions  are 
only  enforceable  by  a  private  party; 

(B)  to  make  appropriate  and  necessary 
inquiries  to  determine  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  issued  thereunder:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  periodic  examination  of  the 
booliLs  and  records  of  any  plan  or  fund  shall 
be  conducted  more  than  once  annually  un- 
less the  Secretary  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  there  may  exist  a  violation  of  this 
Act  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under; 


(C)  for  the  purpose  of  any  Inquiry  pro- 
vided for  to  subparagraph  (B),  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  tlie 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  are  hereby  made  appUcable  to 
the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary. 

(5)  to  bring  civil  actions  authorized  by 
this  Act  subject  to  control  and  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General; 

(6)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  his  business  under  this  Act 
to  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appotot- 
ment  in  the  cxmipetltlve  service,  and  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  and  to  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  nec- 
essary In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  for 
G8-18; 

(7)  to  perform  such  other  functions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations — 

(1)  establishing  standards  and  qualifica- 
tions for  persons  responsible  for  perform- 
tog  services  under  this  Act  as  actuaries  cmd 
upon  application  of  any  such  person,  to  cer- 
tify whether  such  person  meets  the  stand- 
ards and  qualifications  prescribed; 

(2)  establishing  reasonable  fees  for  the 
registration  of  pension  and  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plans  and  other  services  to  be 
performed  by  him  In  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  all  fees  collected  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  paid  toto  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury; 

(3)  establish  to  J  reasonable  limitations  on 
actuarial  assumptions,  based  upon  appro- 
priate experience,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  toterest  rates,  mortality,  and  turnover 
rates; 

(4)  such  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  definitions  of 
actuarial,  accounting,  technical,  and  other 
trade  terms  to  common  use  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Act  and  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act:   and 

(5)  governing  the  form,  detail,  and  inspec- 
tion of  all  required  records,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, the  maintenance  of  books  and  rec- 
ords, and  the  inspection  of  such  books  and 
records,  as  may  be  required  under  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  appropriate  studies  re- 
lating to  pension  and  profit-aharlng-retlre- 
ment  plans  tocludtog  but  not  limited  to  the 
effects  of  this  Act  upon  the  provisions  and 
costs  of  pension  and  profit-sharing -retire- 
ment plans,  the  role  of  private  pensions  in 
meeting  retirement  security  needs  of  the 
Nation,  the  administration  and  operation  of 
pension  plans,  Including  types  and  levels  of 
benefits,  degree  of  reciprocity  or  F>ortabllity 
financial  characteristics  and  practices,  meth- 
ods of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  private 
pension  system,  and  advisability  of  additional 
coverage  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually  a 
report  to  the  Congress  covering  his  activities 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  together  with  the  results  of  such  studies 
as  are  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or. 
from  time  to  time,  pursuant  to  other  Acts  of 
Congress,  and  recommendations  for  such  fur- 
ther legislation  as  may  be  advisable. 

(d)  Prior  to  promulgating  rules  or  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  to  avoid  unnecessary  oonfllcts. 
duplications,  or  inconsistency  with  rules  and 
regulations  which  may  be  applicable  to  such 
plana  under  other  laws  of  the  United  States. 


(e)  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense 
and  duplication  of  functions  among  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
arrangements  or  agreements  for  cooperation 
or  mutual  ehssistance  in  the  performance  of 
his  functions  under  this  Act  and  the  func- 
tions of  any  agency,  Federal  or  State,  at  he 
may  find  to  be  practicable  and  consistent 
with  law.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  on  a  re- 
imburaable  basis  the  facllltiss  or  services  of 
any  department,  agency,  at  establishment  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  including 
services  of  any  of  its  employees,  with  the 
lawful  consent  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment;  and  each  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary,  and  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  to  provide  such  information  and  fa- 
cilities as  the  Secretary  may  request  for  his 
assistance  In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

APPBOPmiAnO  ITS 

Szc.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  hu  func- 
tions and  duties. 

oma    OW   ADMIH  IBl'SAITOH 

8«c,  108.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eetablished 
withto  the  Department  of  Labor  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  Pension  and  Wel- 
fare Plan  Admtolstratlon.  Such  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor who  shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  to  exercise  such  power  and  au- 
thority as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Paragraph  30,  of  section  6316.  title  6. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
"(8)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    '(8)". 

(d)  Such  functions.  Isooks.  records,  and 
personnel  of  the  Labor  Management  Serv- 
ices Administration  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mtoes  are  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  lEnans  Disclosure  Act 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Pen- 
sion and  Welfare  Plan  Administration. 

PA«T    B COVE«AGZ.    EXEMFTTOirS.    AWD 

Rectst»atiow 

COVKKAOZ    AND    kXKMPnONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Bzc^t  as  provided  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  tlUes  H.  m,  and  IV 
of  this  Act  ahall  apply  to  any  pension  plan 
and  any  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  es- 
tablished or  maintained  by  any  employer 
engaged  to  interstate  commerce  or  any  todus- 
try or  activity  affecting  interstate  commerce 
or  by  any  employer  together  with  any  em- 
ployee organization  representing  employees 
engaged  to  commerce  or  in  any  Industry  or 
activity  affecting  such  commerce  or  by  any 
employee  organization  representing  employ- 
ees engaged  in  commerce  or  to  any  industry 
or  activity  affecting  commerce. 

(b)  Titles  n,  m,  and  IV  of  this  Act  ahall 
not  apply  to  any  pension  plan  or  any  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan  if — 

( 1 )  such  plan  Is  established  or  matotained 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Slate  or  by  a  political  subdlvlalon 
of  the  same  or  by  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof ; 

(2)  such  plan  Is  established  or  matotatoed 
by  a  religious  organization  described  under 
section  601(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode 
of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  501(a)  of  such 
Code; 

(3)  such  plan  Is  established  or  matotatoed 
by  a  self-employed  todlvldual  exclusively  for 
his  own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  sur- 
vivon  or  eetablished  or  matotatoed  by  one  or 
more  owner-employers  exclusively  for  his  or 
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tbelr  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  or  their 
survivor*; 

1 4)  such  pUn  covers  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-five  participants, 

(5)  such  plan  Is  established  or  maintained 
outside  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  who  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  situs  of  the 
employee  benefit  plan  fund  established  or 
maintained  pursuant  to  such  plan  is  main- 
lined outside  the  United  States; 

(6)  such  plan  Is  unfunded  and  Is  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  an  employer  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  providing  deferred 
compensation  for  a  select  group  of  manage- 
ment employees  and  Is  declared  by  the  em- 
ployer as  not  Intended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  401  (a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code;  or 

(7)  such  plan  Is  established  or  maintained 
by  an  employee  organization  and  U  ad- 
ministered and  financed  solely  by  contribu- 
tions from  Its  members. 

I  c )  Title  IV  and  part  B  of  title  II  shall  not 
apply  to  proflt-sharlng-retlrement  plans  or 
money  purchase  plana. 

(d)  Titles  V  and  VI  shall  apply  to  any 
plan  covered  by  the  Welfare  sind  Pension 
Plans  maclcmxiTK  Act  and  any  pension  plan 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  covered  by 
this  Act. 

BxciariATioN   or  plans 

Sxc.  106  (a)  Every  administrator  of  a  pen- 
sion or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  to 
which  titles  n.  ni.  or  IV  apply  shall  file 
w\tb  the  Secretary  an  application  for  regis- 
tration of  such  plan.  Such  application  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  such  documer.ts  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
regulation  of  the  Secretary.  After  qualifica- 
tion under  subsection  ic).  the  administrator 
of  such  plan  shall  comply  with  such  re- 
qilrements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  the  plan's  qualifica- 
tion under  this  title. 

lb)  In  the  case  of  plans  established  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the  filing 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  after  such  plan  is  estab- 
lished. In  the  case  of  plans  established  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  such  filing 
shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  regulations  prcmuigated  by 
the  Secretary  to  implement  this  section  but 
In  no  event  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  shall  de^rmine 
whether  such  plan  Is  qualified  for  registra- 
tion under  this  title,  and  tf  the  Secretary 
finds  It  qualified,  he  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  registration  with  respect  to  such  plan. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  plan  required  to  qualify  under 
this  title  Is  not  qualified  or  is  no  longer 
qualified  for  registration  under  this  title,  he 
shall  notify  the  adminlstratcr,  setting  forth 
the  deficiency  or  deficiencies  In  the  plan  or 
in  Its  administration  or  operations  which  Is 
the  basis  for  the  notification  given,  and  he 
shall  further  provide  the  adminlstratcr,  the 
employer  cf  the  employees  covered  by  the 
plan  I  If  not  the  admliiistrator) ,  and  the 
employee  organization  representing  such 
employees.  If  any.  a  reasonable  lime  within 
which  to  remove  such  deficiency  or  deflclen- 
clee.  If  the  S  cretary  thereafter  determines 
that  the  deSclency  or  deficiencies  have  been 
removed,  he  shall  issue  or  continue  in  effect 
the  certificate,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  he 
det«rmliie6  that  the  dehcie.icy  or  deficiencies 
have  not  been  removed,  he  shall  enter  an 
order  denylog  or  canceling  the  certificate 
of  registration,  and  take  such  further  action 
as  maybe  appropriate  under  title  VI. 

le)  A  pension  or  prDfit-sharlng-retlre- 
ment  plan  shall  be  qualified  for  registration 
under  this  section  if  It  conforms  to.  and  Is 
administered  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
the    Welfare   and   Pension   Plana   Dlacl06\ire 


Act.  and  in  the  case  of  a  pension  plan  sub- 
ject to  UtU  rv  of  this  Act,  applies  for  and 
malntalT"*  plan  termination  Insurance  and 
pays  the  required  aaaeMunants  and  pre- 
miums. 

■xporrs  ON  aaoisTBisD  pu^nb 
Sac.  lOa.  The  Secretary  may,  by  regula- 
tions, provide  for  the  filing  of  a  single  re- 
port satisfying  the  reporting  requirements 
of  this  Act.  and  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

.^MENDMSNTS  07   REfjIBlTRKD   PI^NS 

Sxc.  107.  Where  a  pension  or  profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan  filed  for  registration  un- 
der this  title  la  amended  subsequent  to  such 
filing,  the  administrator  shall  (pursuant  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  i 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  oopy  of  the  amend- 
ment and  such  additional  information  and 
reports  as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  may 
require,  to  determine  the  amount  of  any 
Initial  unfunded  liability  created  by  the 
amendment.  If  any,  and  the  special  payments 
required  to  remove  such  liability. 
cntTincATX  OP  sights 

Sac.  108  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  each  pension  and  profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan  to  furnish  or  make  avail- 
able, whichever  is  the  most  practicable,  to 
each  participant,  upon  termination  of  serv- 
ice with  a  vested  right  to  an  Immediate  or 
a  deferred  pension  benefit  or  other  vested 
IntMflst.  with  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Including, 
but  not  lilmted  to.  the  name  and  location 
cf  the  entity  reeponslble  for  payment,  the 
amount  of  benefits,  and  the  date  when  pay- 
ment shall  begin.  A  copy  of  each  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  facts  and  rights  set  forth  in 
such  certificate. 
TITLE  n — VESTINO  AND  FUNDING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS 
Pa«T  a — VbSTING  RXQPntF.MF.NTS 
■LICmiLITT 

S«c.  201.  No  pension  or  profit-sharing-re- 
tirement plan  filed  for  registration  under 
this  Act  shall  require  as  a  condition  for  ellgl- 
bUity  to  participate  In  such  a  plan  a  period 
at  service  longer  than  one  year  or  an  age 
greater  than  twenty-five,  whichever  occurs 
later:  Provided.  However.  That  in  the  case 
of  any  plan  which  provides  for  Immediate 
vesting  of  100  per  centum  of  earned  benefits 
of  participants,  such  plan  may  require  as  a 
condition  for  eligibility  to  participate  in  the 
plan,  a  period  of  service  no  longer  than  three 
years  or  an  age  greater  than  thirty,  which- 
ever occurs  later. 

TsarnNG  sdrsotrtJi 

Sec.  202.  (a)  All  pension  or  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plans  filed  for  registration  under 
this  Act,  except  as  provided  for  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  herein,  shall  provide  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  plan  with  respect  to 
covered  service  both  before  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  title,  that: 

(1)  a  plan  participant  who  has  been  In 
covered  service  under  the  plan  for  a  period 
of  eight  years  Is  entitled  upon  termination 
of  service  prior  to  attaining  normal  retire- 
ment age — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  pension  plan,  to  a  de- 
ferred pension  benefit  commencing  at  his 
normal  retirement  age;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  profit-sharlng-retlre- 
ment  plan,  to  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  his 
Interest  In  such  plan 

equal  to  30  per  centum,  of  the  accrued  por- 
tion of  the  normal  retirement  benefit  as  pro- 
vided by  the  plan  In  respect  of  such  service, 
or  of  such  Interest,  respectively,  and  such 
entitlement  shall  increase  by  10  per  centum 
per  year  thereafter  of  covered  service  until 
the  completion  of  fifteen  years  of  covered 
service  after  which  such  participant  shall  be 


entitled  upon  termination  of  service  prior  to 
attaining  normal  retirement  age  to  a  de- 
ferred pension  benefit  commencing  at  his 
normal  retirement  age  equal  to  100  per  cen- 
tum of  the  accrued  portion  of  the  normal 
retirement  benefit  as  provided  by  the  plan 
with  respect  to  such  service,  or  to  the  full 
amount  of  such  Interest  in  the  profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan; 

(2)  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  need  not  apply  with  respect 
to  accrued  portions  of  normal  retirement 
benefits  attributable  to  covered  service  ren- 
dered prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
by  any  plan  participant  who  has  not  at- 
tained forty-five  years  of  sige  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  and,  in  the  event  a  plan  Is 
established  or  amendment  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (l)  ot  this  subsection  need  only  apply 
to  service  rendered  after  the  date  of  the 
plan's  establishment  or  the  date  of  such 
plan  amendment  with  respect  to  any  im- 
provement In  benefits  made  by  such  amend- 
ment. 

(3)  if  the  plan  is  a  class  year  plan,  then 
such  plan  shall  provide  that  the  participant 
shall  acquire  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  employer's  contribution 
on  his  behalf  with  respect  to  any  given  year, 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  for  which  such  contribution 
was  made.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "class  year  plan"  means  a 
profit-sharing-retirement  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  separate  vesting  of  each  annual 
contribution  muade  by  the  employer  on  be- 
half of  a  participant. 

(4)  the  pension  benefits  provided  under 
the  terms  of  a  pension  plan,  and  the  Interest 
in  a  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  capable  of  assignment  or  alien- 
ation and  shall  not  confer  upon  an  employee, 
personal  representative,  or  dependent,  or  any 
other  person,  any  right  or  interest  in  such 
pension  benefits  or  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan,  capable  of  being  assigned  or  otherwise 
alienated;  except  that  where  a  plan  falls  to 
malte  appropriate  provision  therefor,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  by  regulation,  provide  for  the 
final  disposition  of  plan  benefits  or  Interests 
when  beneficiaries  cannot  be  located  or  as- 
certained within  a  reasonable  time. 

(b)  Any  participant  covered  under  a  plan, 
for  the  number  of  years  required  for  a  vested 
right  under  this  section,  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  vested  right  regardless  of  whether  his 
years  of  covered  service  are  continuous, 
except  that  a  plan  may  provide  that — 

(1)  three  of  the  eight  years  to  qualify  for 
the  30  per  centum  vested  right  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  contlnuotis  under  stand- 
aitls  prescribed  under  subsection  (c) , 

(2)  service  by  a  participant  prior  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  may  be  ignored  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  a  vested  right  under 
this  section,  unless  such  participant  or  an 
employer  has  contributed  to  the  plan  with 
respect  to  such  service,  and 

(3)  m  the  event  a  participant  has  attained 
a  ve8t?d  right  equal  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  accrued  portion  of  the  normal  retirement 
benefit  as  provided  by  the  plan  with  respect 
to  such  service,  or  to  the  full  amount  of 
such  interest  In  a  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan,  ar.d  such  participant  has  been  sepa- 
rated permanently  from  coverage  under  the 
plan  and  subsquently  returns  to  coverage 
under  the  same  plan,  such  participant  may 
be  treated  as  a  new  participant  for  pur- 
poses of  the  vesting  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  202(a)  ( 1 )  without  regard  to  his  prior 
service. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards, consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  governing  the  maximum  number  of 
working  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  months,  which 
shall  constitute  a  year  of  covered  service,  or 
a  break  in  service  for  purpos  s  of  this  Act. 
In  no  case  shall  a  participant's  time  worked 
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in  any  period  In  which  he  U  credited  for  a 
nirlod  of  servloe  for  the  purpose*  of  this 
Action,  be  crwllted  to  any  other  period  of 
time  unless  the  plan  so  provides. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  a  pension  or  proflt-sharlng-re- 
Urement  plan  may  allow  for  vesting  of  pen- 
sion benefits  after  a  lesser  period  than  is 
required  by  this  section. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thU  Act  where  upon  application  and  notice 
to  affected  or  Interested  parties  by  the  plan 
Administrator,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  plan  contains  vesting  provisions  which 
are  as  liberal  as  the  vesting  schedule  set  forth 
in  section  202(a)  (1) ,  the  Secretary  may  waive 
the  requirements  therein  as  long  as  the  vest- 
ing schedule  contained  In  the  plan  remains 
unchanged.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  term  'liberal"  refws  to  a  verting 
formula  which  provides  vested  benefit*  com- 
oarable  to  or  greater  than  those  provided 
under  section  202(a)  (1)  to  the  majority  of 
the  participants  in  tiie  plan  as  Indicated  by 
the  plan's  actuarial  experience. 

Part  B — ^PtrwDiNO 


FCNDINO    REQtnaiMINTS 

SEC  210.  (a)  Unless  a  waiver  U  granted 
pursuant  to  part  C  of  this  title,  every  pension 
plan  filed  for  registration  under  this  Act 
shall  provide  for  funding,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  which  la  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  payment  of  all  pension 
benefits  which  may  be  payable  under  the 
terms  of  the  plan. 

(b)  Provisions  In  the  plan  for  funding 
shall  set  forth  the  obligation  of  the  em- 
ployer or  employers  to  contribute  both  In 
respect  of  the  normal  service  cost  of  the  plan 
and  In  respect  of  any  Initial  unfunded  11a- 
bUlty  and  experience  deficiency.  The  contri- 
bution of  the  employer.  Including  any  con- 
tributions made  by  employees,  shall  consist 
of  the  payment  into  the  plan  or  fund  of— 

(1)  all  normal  service  costs;  and 

(2)  where  the  plan  has  an  Initial  unfunded 
liability,  special  payments  consisting  of  no 
less  than  equal  amounts  sufficient  to  amor- 
tize such  unfunded  UabUltles  over  a  term 
not  exceeding: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Initial  unfunded 
liability  existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  In  any  plan  established  before  that  date, 
thirty  years  from  such  date; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Initial  unfunded 
liability  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
a  pension  plan,  or  an  amendment  thereto,  or 
on  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  such  establishment  or 
amendment,  except  that  in  the  event  that 
any  such  amendment  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  results  In  a  substantial  Increase 
to  any  unfunded  liability  of  the  plan,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  such  Increase 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  new  plan  for  ptirposes 
of  the  funding  schedule  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
section and  the  plan  termination  Insurance 
requirements  Imposed  by  title  IV. 

(3)  special  payments,  where  the  plan  has 
an  experience  deficiency,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  equal  annual  amounts  sufficient  to  re- 
move such  experience  deficiency  over  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  experience  deficiency  was  deter- 
mined, except  where  the  experience  deficiency 
cannot  be  removed  over  a  five-year  period 
without  the  amounts  required  to  remove 
such  deficiency  exceeding  the  allowable  lim- 
its for  a  tax  deduction  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  for  any  particular  year 
during  which  such  payments  must  be  made, 
the  Secretary  shall,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  prescribe  such  ad- 
ditional time  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
such  deficiency  within  allowable  tax  deduc- 
tion limitations. 

(c)  Within  six  months  ifter  the  effective 
date  of  rules  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
to  Implement  this  title  (but  In  no  event  more 
than  12  months  after  the  effective  date  oX 


this  title)  or  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  plan  eetablUhment,  whichever  Is 
later,  the  plan  administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  of  an  actuary  (oertlfted  under  section 
101(b) )  stating— 

(1)  the  estimated  oost  of  benefits  In  re- 
spect of  service  for  the  first  plan  year  for 
which  such  plan  is  required  to  reglstw  and 
the  formula  for  computing  such  oost  In  sub- 
sequent years  up  to  the  date  of  the  following 
report; 

(2)  the  InltUl  unfunded  liability,  if  any, 
for  benefiU  under  the  pension  plan  as  of  the 
date  on  which  the  plan  U  required  to  be 
registered; 

(3)  the  i^»eclal  paymenU  required  to  re- 
move such  unfunded  liability  and  experience 
deficiencies   in  accordance    with   subsection 

(b): 

(4)  the  actuarial  assumptions  used  and 
the  basis  for  using  such  actuarial  assump- 
tions; and 

(5)  such  other  pertinent  actuarial  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  administrator  of  a  registered  pen- 
sion plan  shall  cause  the  plan  to  be  reviewed 
not  less  than  once  every  five  years  by  a  certi- 
fied actuary  and  shall  submit  a  report  of  such 
actuary  stating — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  benefits  In  re- 
spect of  service  In  the  next  succeeding  five- 
year  period  and  the  formula  for  computing 
such  cost  for  such  subsequent  five-year 
period; 

(2)  the  surplus  or  the  experience  defi- 
ciency In  the  pension  plan  after  malting 
allowance  for  the  present  value  of  all  special 
payments  required  to  be  made  in  the  future 
by  the  employer  as  determined  by  previous 
reports; 

(3)  the  special  payments  which  will  re- 
move any  such  experience  deficiency  over  a 
term  not  exceeding  five  years; 

(4)  the  actuarial  assumptions  used  and  the 
basis  for  using  such  actuarial  assumptions; 
and 

(6)  such  other  pertinent  actuarial  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Secretary. 
If  any  such  report  discloses  a  surplus  in  a 
pension  plan,  the  amount  of  any  future  pay- 
ments required  to  be  made  to  the  fund  or 
plan  may  be  reduced  or  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits may  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
surplus,  subject  to  the  provision*  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder.  The  reports  under 
this  subsection  ahaU  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  administrator  as  part  of  the  an- 
nual report  required  by  section  7  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  at 
such  time  that  the  report  under  such  section 
7  Is  due  with  respect  to  the  last  year  of  such 
five-year  period. 

(e)  Where  an  insured  pension  plan  Is 
funded  exclusively  by  the  purchase  of  In- 
surance contracts  which — 

(1)  require  level  annual  premium  pay- 
ments to  be  paid  extending  not  beyond  the 
retirement  age  for  each  individual  partici- 
pant In  the  plan,  and  commencing  with  the 
participant's  entry  Into  the  plan  (or,  In  the 
case  of  an  Increase  in  benefits,  commencing 
at  the  time  such  Increase  becomes  effective) . 
and 

(2)  benefits  provided  by  the  plan  are  equal 
to  the  benefits  provided  under  each  contract, 
and  are  guaranteed  by  the  Insurance  carrier 
to  the  extent  premiums  have  been  Tald, 
such  plan  shall  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  subsections  (b)  (2)  and 
(3),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  and  plan, 
m  whole  or  In  part,  from  the  requirement 
that  such  reports  be  filed  where  the  Secre- 
ary  finds  such  filing  to  be  unnecessary. 

OISCOMTINOaMCX    OP    PLANS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  provide  exemptions  or  variances 
where  necessary  to  avoid  substantl-l  hard- 
ship  to  partlclpanu  or  ben^claries,   upon 


complete  termination  or  substantial  termina- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary),  of  a 
pension  plan,  and  subject  to  the  provlaion* 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  regulation* 
promgulated  thereunder,  relating  to  limi- 
tations applicable  to  the  twenty-five  highest 
paid  employees  of  an  employeer.  all  assets  of 
the  plan  shall  be  applied  under  the  term*  of 
the  pUn.  as  follow* — 

(1)  first,  to  refund  to  nonretlred  partlcl- 
panu In  the  plan  the  amount  of  oontrtbu- 
tlons  made  by  them: 

(2)  second,  to  participants  In  the  plan  who 
have  retired  prior  to  the  date  of  such  termi- 
nation and  have  been  receiving  benefit* 
under  the  plan: 

(3)  third,  to  those  participants  in  the  plan 
who  on  the  date  of  such  termination  had  the 
right  to  retire  and  receive  benefits  under  the 

plan; 

(4)  fourth,  to  those  participants  In  tho 
plan  who  had  acquired  vested  rights  -jnder 
the  plan  prior  to  termination  of  the  plan  but 
had  not  reached  normal  retirement  age  on 
the  date  of  such  termination;  and 

(6)  fifth,  to  any  other  participants  In  the 
plan  who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
plan  pursuant  to  the  requlrer  ents  of  section 
401(a)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(b)  Upon  complete  tennlnatlon,  or  sub- 
stantial termination  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  any  party  obligated  to  contribute 
to  the  plan  pursuant  to  section  210(b) ,  or  to 
contribute  on  behalf  of  employees  pursuant 
to  a  withholding  or  slmUar  arrangement, 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  amounts  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  required  to  he  paid  to 
meet  the  funding  requirements  prescribed  by 
section  210  up  to  the  date  of  such  termination 
to  the  Insurer,  trustee,  or  administrator  oi 
tlie  plan.  . 

(C)  Upon  complete  tennlnatlon,  or  sub- 
stantial termination  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary),  of  a  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan,  the  Interests  of  aU  participants  Jn 
such  plan  shall  fully  vest. 

(d)  In  any  case,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
nrove  payment  of  survivor  benefits  with  pri- 
vities equal  to  those  of  the  employees  or 
former  employees  on  whose  service  such 
benefits  are  based. 

Past  C— Vaxiancis 
DErntxED  APPi^ABn-rrv  or  vmtino  standamds 
SEC  216.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  defer.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  applicability  of  the  require- 
ments of  part  A  of  this  title  for  a  P^^P°l 
to  exceed  five  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  title  II.  upon  a  showing  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  part  A  on  the  part 
of  a  plan  In  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  would  result  in  increasing 
the  costs  of  the  employer  or  employer*  oon- 
trlbutlng  to  the  plan  to  such  an  extent  that 
substantial  economic  Injury  would  be  caused 
to  such  employer  or  employers  and  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  participants  or  beneflciarlee  in 
the  plan. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  tne 
term  "substantial  economic  Injury"  Includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  a  showing  that  (1)  a 
substantial  risk  to  the  capability  of  volun- 
tarUy  continuing  the  plan  exists.  (2)  the 
plan  will  be  unable  to  discharge  its  existing 
contractual  obligations  for  benefits,  (8)  a 
substantial  curtailment  of  pension  or  other 
benefit  levels  or  the  levels  of  employees' oom- 
pensatlon  would  result,  or  (4)  there  will  be 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  levels  of  employment 
with  respect  to  the  work  force  employed  by 
the  employer  or  employers  contrtbutlng  to 
the  plan. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  plan  establUhed 
or  maintained  pursuant  to  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  no  application  for  the 
granting  of  the  variance  pro\-lded  for  under 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary unless  it  is  submitted  by  the  parties 
to  the  collective  bargiJnlng  agreement  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives. 
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12)  Ai  to  any  application  for  a  variance 
under  subeectlon  (a)  subnUtteC  by  the  par- 
uea  to  a  oollectlve  bargaining  agreement  or 
their  duly  authorlaed  repreeentatlves,  the 
Secretary  shall  accord  due  weight  to  the  erpe- 
rlence.  technical  competence,  and  speclallaed 
Icnowledge  of  the  partlee  with  respect  to  the 
particular  ctrcuin.stance«  affecting  the  plan, 
industry,  or  other  pertinent  factors  forming 
the  baala  for  the  application. 

7/lBXANCXS   raOM   rTTIfOUfO   BEQXnBZMKNTS 

3ec.  317.  (a)  Where,  upon  application  and 
notice  to  affected  or  Interested  parties  by  the 
plan  administrator,  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

il)  any  employer  or  employers  are  unable 
to  make  annual  contributions  to  the  plan 
in  compliance  with  the  funding  require- 
ments of  section  310(b)  (2)  or  (3),  and  he 
has  reaaon  to  believe  that  such  required 
payment  for  that  annual  period  cannot  be 
made  by  such  employer  or  employers,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  the  annual  contribu- 
tion otherwise  required  to  be  paid,  and  pre- 
scribe an  additional  period  of  not  more  than 
Ave  years  for  the  amortization  of  such  an- 
nual funding  deficiency,  during  which  pe- 
riod the  funding  deficiency  shall  be  removed 
by  no  less  than  equal  annual  payments.  Any 
funding  deflclenay  permitted  under  this  sec- 
tion ahall  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  any 
actuarial  report  required  under  this  Act  as 
an  experience  deficiency  under  section  210; 

(3)  no  waiver  shall  be  granted  unless  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  after  a  review  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  plan  and  other 
related  matters  that — 

(A)  such  waiver  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  Interests  of  participants  or  bedieficlarles 
of  such  plan;  or 

(B)  will  not  impair  the  capability  of  the 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Fund  to  equita- 
bly underwrite  vested  benefit  loeees  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  IV, 

(3)  waivers  granted  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  exceed  five  consecutive  an- 
nual waivers. 

(b)  Where  a  plan  has  been  granted  five 
consecutive  waivers  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may — 

( 1 )  order  the  merger  or  consolidation  of 
the  deficiently  funded  plan  with  such  other 
plan  or  plans  or  the  contributing  employer 
or  employers  In  a  manner  that  will  result  In 
future  compliance  with  the  fxmdlng  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  title  n  of  this  Act  with- 
out adversely  affecting  the  Interests  ol  par- 
tlclpajits  and  beneficiaries  In  all  plans  which 
may  be  involved; 

1 2)  where  necessary  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  participants  or  beneficiaries,  or  to 
safeguard  the  capability  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Insurance  Fund  to  equitably  under- 
write vested  benefit  losses,  under  title  IV, 
order  plan  termination  Ln  accordance  with 
such  condlUons  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe; or 

( 3  I  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(CI  No  amendments  Increasing  plan  bene- 
fit* be  permitted  during  any  period  In  which 
a  fiuidlng  waiver  is  in  effect. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements 
of  part  B  of  title  n  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  by  rule  or  regtiiatlon  prescribe  alterna- 
tive funding  requirements  for  multiemploy- 
er plana  which  will  give  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  the  plan's  benefit  commitments 
will  be  met. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  provided  to  fund 
such  multiemployer  plans  shall  be  a  period 
which  will  give  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  plan's  benefit  commitments  will  be  met 
and  which  reflects  the  particular  circum- 
stances affecting  the  plan.  Industry,  or  other 
pertinent  factors,  except  that  no  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  less  than 
thirty  years. 

(3)  No  multiemployer  plan  shall  Increase 
benefits  beyond  a  level  for  which  the  con- 


tributions made  to  the  plan  would  be  deter- 
mined to  be  adequate  imleas  the  contribution 
rate  la  commensurately  increased. 

(e)  Upon  a  showing  by  the  plan  adminis- 
trator of  a  multiemployer  plan  that  the  with- 
drawal from  the  plan  by  any  employer  or  em- 
ployers has  or  wUl  result  in  a  significant  re- 
duction In  the  rate  of  aggregate  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan,  the  Secretary  may  take  the 
following  steps: 

(1)  require  the  plan  fund  to  be  equitably 
allocated  between  those  partlcipanta  no 
longer  working  In  covered  service  under  the 
plan  as  a  result  of  their  employer's  with- 
drawal, and  those  participants  who  remain 
In  covered  service  under  the  plan; 

(3)  treat  that  portion  of  the  plan  fund  al- 
locable under  (1)  to  participants  no  longer  In 
covered  service,  as  a  terminated  plan  for  the 
purposes  ol  the  plan  termination  Insunmce 
provisions  of  title  IV;  and 

(3)  treat  that  portion  of  the  plan  fund 
allocable  to  participants  remaining  In  cov- 
ered service  as  a  new  plan  for  purposes  of  the 
funding  standards  Imposed  by  part  B  of  title 
n  of  this  Act,  any  variance  granted  by  this 
section,  and  the  plan  termination  Insurance 
provisions  of  title  IV. 
TITLE      in— VOLUNTAKY      POBTABHITY 

PROGRAM     FOR     VESTED     PENSIONS 

PSOOaAM    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
program  to  be  known  as  the  Voluntary  Porta- 
bility Program  for  Vested  Pensions  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "PortabUlty  Pro- 
gram"), which  siiall  be  administered  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Portability  Program  shall  facilitate  the  vol- 
untary transfer  of  vested  credits  between 
registered  pension  or  proflt-shartng-retlre- 
ment  plans.  Nothing  in  this  title  or  In  the 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  here- 
under shall  be  construed  to  require  partici- 
pation in  such  PortabUlty  Program  by  a  plan 
as  a  condition  of  registration  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  regiilatlons  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  plans  registered  under  this  Act 
may  apply  for  membership  In  the  Portability 
Program,  and,  upon  approval  of  such  applica- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  ahall  be  Issued  a  cer- 
tificate of  membership  In  the  PortabUlty 
Program  (plans  so  accepted  shaU  be  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "member  plans"). 
accertance  or  DEPOsrrfl 

Sec.  302.  A  member  plan  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  pay. 
upon  request  of  the  participant,  to  the  fund 
established  by  section  303,  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  the  current  discounted  value  of  the 
parUclpanfs  vested  rights  under  the  plan, 
which  are  in  settlement  of  such  vested  rights, 
when  such  participant  Is  separated  from  em- 
ployment covered  by  the  plan  before  the 
time  prescribed  for  payments  to  be  made 
to  him  or  to  his  beneficiaries  under  the  plan. 
The  fund  Is  authorized  to  receive  such  pay- 
ments, on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

spsciAi,  TxrtrD 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  i£  hereby  created  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Voluntary  Portabil- 
ity Program  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Fund") .  The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
trustee  of  the  Fund.  Payments  made  Into  the 
Fund  In  accordance  with  regtiliktlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  section  302 
shaU  be  held  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  this  title. 

(b)  With  respect  to  such  Fund,  It  ahall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to — 

(1)  administer  the  Fund; 

(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  AprU  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  the  status  of  the  Fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  expected 
operation  and  status  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years  and 
review  the  general  policies  followed  In  man- 
aging the  Fund  and  recommend  changes  In 


such  policies.  Including  the  necessary 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  law  which  gov- 
ern the  way  In  which  the  Fund  Is  to  be  man. 
aged;  and 

(3)  after  amounts  needed  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  withdrawals  are  set 
aside,  deposit  the  surplus  In  Interest-bear- 
ing  accounts  In  any  bank  the  deposits  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Dejxjslt  In- 
surance Corporation  or  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation In  which  the  accoimts  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  In  no  case  shall  such  deposits 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  such 
surplus,  In  any  one  bank,  or  savings  and 
loan  aasoolatlon. 

INDIVn>T7AI.    AOCXDUNTS 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  an  account  In  the  Fund  for  eaeh 
participant  for  whom  the  Secretary  receives 
payment  under  section  303.  The  amount 
credited  to  each  account  shall  be  adjusted 
perlodlcaJly,  as  provided  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  regulations  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  financial  condition  of  the  Fund. 

PAYMENTS   FROM   INDIVmUAL  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  306.  Amounts  credited  to  the  account 
of  any  participant  under  this  title  shaU  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to — 

(1)  a  member  plan,  for  the  purchase  of 
credits  having  at  least  an  equivalent  actuarial 
value  under  such  plan,  on  the  request  of  such 
participant  when  he  becomes  a  participant 
In  such  member  plans; 

(3)  a  qualified  Insiirance  carrier  selected 
by  a  participant  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  for  the  purchase  of  a  single  pre- 
mium life  annuity  in  an  amount  having  a 
present  value  equivalent  to  the  amount  cred< 
Ited  to  such  ptartlclpant's  acooimt,  or  in  the 
event  the  participant  selects  an  annuity  with 
survivorship  options,  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
based  on  the  amount  in  such  participant's 
account;  or 

(3)  to  the  designated  beneficiary  of  a  par- 
ticipant in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated   by    the    Secretary. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  employers,  employee  orga- 
nizations, trustees,  and  administrators  of 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement  plans 
In  their  efforts  to  provide  greater  retirement 
protection  for  individuals  who  are  separated 
from  employment  covered  under  such  plans. 
Such  assistance  may  include,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  (1)  the  development  of  reciprocity 
arrangements  between  plans  In  the  same  In- 
dustry or  area,  and  (2)  the  development  of 
special  arrangements  for  portability  of  cred- 
its within  a  particular  Industry  or  area. 
TITLE  rv— PLAN  TERMINATION 
INSURANCE 

ESTABLISHMENT    AND    APPLICABILITY    OF 
PROGRAM 

Sbc.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUsbed 
a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Private  Pen- 
sion Plan  Termination  Insurance  Program 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Insurance 
Program'),  which  shall  be  administered  by 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Every  plan  subject  to  this  title  shall 
obtain  and  maintain  plan  termination  In- 
surance to  cover  unfunded  vested  liabilities 
Incurred  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Act  as 
weU  as  after  enactment  of  the  Act. 
cownrnoNs  or  insurance 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Insurance  program  shaU 
insure  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  those 
plans  registered  under  this  Act  against  loss 
of  benefits  derived  from  vested  rights  which 
arise  from  the  complete  or  the  substantial 
termination  of  such  plans,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  rights  of  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  registered  pension  plan  shall 
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b«  insured    under   the    Insurance    program 
onlv  to  the  extent  that — 

(1)  such  rights  as  provided  for  In  the 
nisn  do  not  exceed:  (A)  In  the  case  of  a 
riBht  to  a  monthly  retUement  or  dlwibUlty 
benefit  for  the  employee  himself,  the  lesser 
ol  50  per  centum  of  the  average  monthly 
«»ge  he  received  from  the  contributing  em- 
Dioyer  in  the  five-year  period  after  the  regis- 
tration date  of  the  plan  for  which  hu  earn- 
iQjrs  were  Its  greatest,  or  WOO  a  month;  (B) 
inthe  case  of  a  right  of  one  or  more  depend- 
ents or  members  of  the  participant's  famUy, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  lump-sum 
survivor  benefit  on  account  of  the  death  of 
a  participant,  an  amount  no  greater  than 
the  amount  determined  under  clause  (A) ; 

(2)  the  plan  Is  terminated  more  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  its  establish- 
ment or  its  initial  registration  with  the 
secretary,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  In 
his  discretion  authorize  Insurance  paymenU 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  reasonable  to 
any  plan  terminated  In  less  than  three  years 
alter  the  date  of  Its  Initial  registration  with 
the  Secretary  where  (A)  such  plan  has  been 
established  and  maintained  for  more  than 
three  years  prior  to  Its  termination.  (B)  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  during  the  period 
the  plan  was  unregistered.  It  was  In  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  (C)  such  paymenU  wlU  not 
prevent  equitable  underwriting  of  losses  of 
vested  benefits  arUlng  from  plan  termina- 
tions otherwise  covered  by  this  title; 

(3)  such  rights  were  created  by  a  plan 
amendment  which  took  effect  more  than 
three  years  Immediately  preceding  termina- 
tion of  such  plan;  and 

(4)  such  rights  do  not  accrue  to  the  in- 
terest of  a  participant  who  Is  the  owner  of 
10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  the  employer  contributing  to  the  plan, 
or  of  the  same  percentage  interest  In  a  part- 
nership contributing  to  the  plan. 

assessments    and    PREMIUMS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Upon  registration  with  the 
Secretary,  each  plan  shall  pay  a  uniform 
assessment  to  the  Insurance  program  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  Insurance  program. 

(b)(1)  Bach  registered  pension  plan  shall 
pay  an  annual  premium  for  insurance  at 
milform  rates  established  by  the  Secretary 
based  upon  the  amount  of  unfunded  vested 
liabilities  subject  to  Insurance  under  section 
403. 

(2)  For  the  three- year  period  Immediately 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  title  such 
premium  shall — 

(A)  not  exceed  0.2  per  centum  of  a  plan's 
unfunded  vested  liabilities  with  respect  to 
such  unfunded  vested  liabilities  Incurred 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  not  exceed  0.2  per  centum  of  a  plan's 
unfunded  vested  liabilities  incurred  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  where 
such  plan's  median  ratio  of  plan  assets  to 
unfunded  vested  liabilities  was  76  per  centum 
during  the  five-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceedlng  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  In  the 
event  of  a  plan  established  within  the  five- 
year  period  Immediately  preceedlng  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  where  the  plan 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  such  unfunded 
vested  liabilities  at  the  rate  of  at  least  5 
per  centum  eswh  year  since  the  plan's  date 
of  establishment: 

(C)  not  exceed  0.4  per  centum  or  be  less 
than  0.2  per  centum  of  a  plan's  unfunded 
vested  llabUltles  incurred  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  where  such  plan 
does  not  meet  the  standards  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(D)  not  exceed  0.2  per  centum  of  a  plan's 
unfunded  vested  llabUltles  regardless  of 
whether  such  liabilities  were  incurred  prior 
to  or  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  multiemployer 
plans. 


(3)  < A>  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe different  uniform  premium  rates  after 
the  Initial  three-year  period  based  upon  ex- 
perience and  other  relevant  factors. 

(B)  Any  new  rates  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  proposed  r^||^are  publlahsd  in  the 
Federal  RegUter. 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (B)  — 

(I)  continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die;  and 

(II)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  ninety  day 
period. 

(c)  Assessments  and  premiums  referred  to 
in  this  section  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  only  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate Oovermnent  agencies  and  private 
persons  with  expertise  on  matters  relatUig 
to  assessment  and  premium  structures  In 
insurance  and  related  matters,  and  after 
notice  to  all  Interested  persons  and  parties. 

payment    or    INSURANCE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  No  plan  Insured  under  this 
title  shall  terminate  without  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
plan  termination  unless  he  Is  satisfied  that 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  those  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Aot 
have  been  compiled  w.th  and  that  such 
termination  Is  not  designed  to  avoid  or  cir- 
cumvent the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  determined  by  the  Secretary,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
402,  the  amount  of  insurance  payable  under 
the  Insurance  program  shall  be  the  difference 
between  the  realized  value  of  the  plan's  as- 
sets and  the  amount  of  vested  llabUltles  un- 
der the  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU,  by  regulation,  pre- 
scribe the  procedures  under  which  the  funds 
of  terminated  plans  shall  be  woimd-up  and 
liquidated  and  the  proceeds  therefrom  ap- 
plied to  payment  of  the  vested  benefits  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries.  In  Imple- 
menting this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  authority  to : 

(1)  transfer  the  terminated  fund  to  the 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Fund  for  purposes 
of  liquidation  and  payment  of  benefits  to 
participants  and  beneficiaries; 

(2)  purchase  single-premium  life  an- 
nuities from  qualified  Insurance  carriers 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  terminated  plan 
on  terms  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable;  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  assure  equitable  arrangements 
for  the  payment  of  vested  benefits  to  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  under  the  plan. 

RECOVERY 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Where  the  employer  or  em- 
ployers contributing  to  the  terminating  plan 
or  who  terminated  the  plan  are  not  In- 
solvent (vrtthln  the  meaning  of  section  1 
(19)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act),  such  employer 
or  employers  (or  any  successor  In  Interest  to 
such  employer  or  employers)  shall  be  liable 
to  reimburse  the  Insurance  program  for  any 
Insurance  benefits  paid  by  the  program  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  terminated  plan  to  th* 
extent  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  An  employer,  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  liable  for  reimbursement  under 
subsection  (a) ,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  per- 
centage of  the  terminated  plan's  unfunded 
vested  lUbUltles  equal  to  100  per  centum 
less  the  percentage  of  the  ratio  of  the  plan's 
unfunded  vested  llabUltles  to  the  net  worth 
of  the  employer:  Provided,  however,  That 
If  the  ratio  of  the  terminated  plan's  un- 
funded vested  llabUltles  Is  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  employer's  net  worth  the  em- 
ployer shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  total  amovmt 
of  insurance  benefits  paid  by  the  Insurance 
program. 


(c)  The  .Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  employers,  liable  undsr 
subsection  (a),  for  relmbxirsement  of  in- 
surance paid  by  the  Secretary,  including  ar- 
rangements for  deferred  payment  on  such 
terms  and  for  such  periods  as  are  deemed 
eqin table  and  appropriate. 

(d)  (I)  If  any  employer  or  employers  liable 
for  any  amount  due  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  neglect*  or  refuses  to  pfty  the 
same  aXter  demand,  the  amount  (Including 
interest)  shaU  be  a  lien  In  favor  of  the 
United  Statss  upon  aU  property  and  rights 
In  property,  wbethsr  real  or  personal,  be- 
longing to  such  employer  or  enaployers. 

(2)  The  lien  impoeed  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
thU  subsection  shall  not  be  valid  as  against 
a  lien  created  under  section  6321  of  the 
IntM-nal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(3)  Notice  to  the  lien  Impoeed  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  filed 
In  a  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  notice  ahall  be  valid  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
regarding  the  form  and  content  of  a  notice 
of  lien. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  release  of 
any  lien  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

PENSION  BENErrr  INSURANCE  ruNO 

Sec.  40fl.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
separate  fund  for  pension  benefit  Insurance 
to  be  known  as  the  Pension  Benefit  Insur- 
ance Fund  (hereafter  In  this  section  called 
the  Insurance  fund)  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  llmlU- 
tlon  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  inaurano* 
fund. 

(b)  All  amounts  received  as  premiums,  as- 
sessments, or  fees,  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  asseU  derived  from  operations  in 
connection  with  this  title  shaU  be  deposited 
In  the  Insurance  fund. 

(c)  All  claims,  expenses,  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operation  of  the  program  under 
this  title  ShaU  be  paid  from  the  insurance 
fund. 

(d)  AU  moneys  of  the  Insurance  fund,  may 
be  invested  in  obligations  of  the  United  Stats* 
or  In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prlndpftl 
and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

(e)  With  respect  to  such  insurance  fund. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to— 

(1)  administer  the  insurance  fund;  and 

(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  Aprtl  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  the  status  of  the  Insurance 
fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on 
It*  expected  operation  and  status  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  and  review  the  general  policies  followed 
in  managing  the  Insurance  fund  and  recom- 
mend changes  In  such  poUcles,  Including  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  provisions  of  law 
which  govern  the  way  in  which  the  Insurance 
fund  Is  to  be  managed. 

TITLE  V— DI8CL06UBE  AND  FTDUCIABY 
STANDARDS 

3EC.  601.  In  addition  to  the  filing  require- 
ments of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act.  It  shaU  be  a  condition  of  com- 
pliance with  section  7  of  such  Act  that  each 
annual  report  hereinafter  filed  under  that 
section  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
or  certificates  In  the  name  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  plan,  the  administrator,  and  any  em- 
ployer or  employee  organization  participat- 
ing In  the  establlsbment  of  the  plan,  destg- 
natlng  the  Secretary  as  agent  for  servloe  of 
process  on  the  persons  and  entitles  executing 
such  certificate  or  oertlQcateB  in  any  action 
arising  under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  or  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  WeUare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  (72  SUi.  997) 
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13  amended  by  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
rollowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)    The  term  'relative"  means  a  spouse. 
anc«ster,  descendent,  brother,  sister,  son-ln- 
iaw.  dBUghter-m-law.  father-in-law.  mother- 
;n-law.  brother-in-law,  or  sister-in-law. 
•'(15)    The   term    'admlnlatrator*   means — 
"(A)   the  person  specifically  so  de8!?nat«d 
bv  the  terms  of  the  plan,  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract,  or 
other  instrument,  under  which  the  plan  is 
operated;  or 
"(B)    in  the  absence  of  stich  designation 
1  \  the  employer  in  the  caae  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  established  or  maintained  by  a 
iingle  employer.  (U)  the  employee  organiza- 
tion   in   the   case   of   a   plan   established   or 
maintained  by  sin  employee  organization,  or 
■  !Ui   the  association,  committee.  Joint  board 
of  trustees,  or  other  similar  group  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  who  established  or 
maintained  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  a  plan 
established   or   maintained   by   two  or   more 
employers  or  Jointly  by  one  or  more  employ- 
ers and  one  or  more  employee  organizations. 
"(16)   The  term  'employee  benefit  plan'  or 
plan'    means    an    employee    welfare    benefit 
plan  or  an  employee  pension  benefit  plan  or 
a  plan  providing  both  welfare  and  pension 
benefits. 

"(17)  The  term  'employee  benefit  fund'  or 
'fund'  means  a  fund  of  money  or  other  assets 
maintained  pursuant  to  or  in  connection 
with  an  employee  benefit  plan  and  Includes 
employee  contributions  withheld  but  not  yet 
paid  to  the  plan  by  the  employer.  The  term 
does  not  include:  (A)  any  assets  of  an  In- 
vestment company  subject  to  regulation  un- 
der the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940; 
B)  premium,  subscription  charges,  or  de- 
posits received  and  retained  by  an  Insur- 
ance carrier  or  service  or  other  organization, 
except  for  any  separate  account  established 
or  maintained  by  an  Instirance  carrier. 

"(18)  The  term  'separate  account"  means 
an  account  established  or  maintained  by  an 
insurance  company  under  which  Income, 
ijalns.  and  losses,  whether  or  not  realized, 
from  assets  allocated  to  such  account,  are, 
'.n  accordance  with  the  applicable  contract, 
credited  to  or  charged  against  such  account 
without  regard  to  other  Income,  gains,  or 
losses  of  the  Insurance  company. 

■■(19)  The  term  'adequate  consideration' 
when  used  tn  section  15  means  either  (A)  at 
the  price  of  the  security  prevailing  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  which  Is  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, or  (B)  if  the  security  is  not  traded  on 
such  a  national  securities  exchange,  at  a 
price  not  less  favorable  to  the  fund  than  the 
offering  price  for  the  security  as  established 
bv  the  current  bid  and  asked  prices  quoted  by 
persons  Independent  of  the  Issuer  or  (C)  U 
the  price  of  the  security  Is  not  quoted  by  per- 
sona Independent  of  the  issuer,  at  a  nrice 
determined  to  be  the  fair  value  of  the  se- 
curity. 

"(20)  The  term  'nonforfeitable  pension 
benefit'  means  a  legal  claim  obtained  by  a 
participant  or  his  beneficiary  to  that  part  of 
an  immediate  or  deferred  pension  benefit 
which,  notwithstanding  any  conditions  sub- 
sequent which  would  affect  receipt  of  any 
benefit  fiowlng  from  such  right  arises  from 
the  participants  covered  service  under  the 
plan  and  Is  no  longer  contingent  on  the  par- 
ticipant remaining  covered  by  the  plan. 

"(31)  The  term  "covered  service'  means 
that  period  of  service  performed  by  a  partic- 
ipant for  an  employer  or  as  a  member  of  an 
employee  organization  which  Is  recognized 
under  the  terms  of  the  plan  or  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  ( subject  to  the  re- 
qulremeata  of  the  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity for  Employeea  Act),  for  purposes  of 
determining  a  participant's  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive pension  benefits  or  for  determining 
the  amount  of  such  benefits. 

'■(22)  The  term  'pension  benefit'  means 
the    aggregate,    annual,    monthly,    or   other 


amounts  to  which  a  participant  will  become 
entitled  upon  retirement  or  to  which  any 
other  person  la  entitled  by  virtue  of  such 
participant's  death. 

"(23)  The  term  'accrued  portion  of  normal 
retirement  benefit'  means  that  amotint  of 
such  benefit  which,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  right  to  such  benefit  Is  nonforfeitable, 
is  equal  to — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan  or  money  piirchase  plan,  the 
total  amount  credited  to  the  account  at  a 
participant; 

"(B)  to  the  case  of  a  unit  benefit-type 
pension  plan,  the  benefit  units  credited  to  a 
participant;  or 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  other  types  of  pension 
plans,  that  portion  of  the  prospective  normal 
retirement  benefit  of  a  participant  that  pur- 
suant to  rule  or  regulation,  under  the  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  for  Employees  Act, 
is  determtoed  to  constitute  the  participant's 
accrued  portion  of  the  normal  retirement 
benefit  under  the  terma  of  the  appropriate 
plan. 

"(34)  The  term  'security'  means  any  note, 
stock,  treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness,  certificate  of  Interest 
or  participation  In  any  profit-sharing  agree- 
ment, col  lateral -trust  certificate,  preorga- 
nlzatlon  certificate  or  subscription,  transfer- 
able share,  Investment  contract,  voting-trust 
certificate,  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  secu- 
rity, fractional  undivided  Intarest  in.  or,  in 
general,  any  toterest  or  instrument  com- 
monly known  as  a  security,  or  any  certificate 
of  Interest  or  participation  in.  temporary  or 
interim  certificate  for,  receipt  for,  guarantee 
of.  or  warrant  or  right  to  subscribe  to  or 
purchase,  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(26)  The  term  'fiduciary'  means  any  per- 
son who  exercises  any  power  of  control, 
management,  or  disposition  with  respect  to 
any  moneys  or  other  property  of  any  em- 
ployee benefit  fund,  or  has  authority  or 
reeponslbility  to  do  so. 

"(261  The  term  market  value"  or  'value' 
when  used  In  this  Act  m^ans  fair  market 
value  where  available,  and  otherwise  the  fair 
value  as  determined  pursuant  to  rule  or 
regulation  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  s\icb  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or  main- 
tained" after  the  word  "established". 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  main- 
tained"   after   the   word   "established". 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "plan" 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "program". 

(e)  Paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (6).  and  (7)  of 
section  3  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "welfare  or  pension"  wher- 
ever they  appear. 

(f)  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  The  term  'party  in  Interest'  means 
as  to  an  employee  benefit  plan  or  fund,  any 
admtolstrator,  officer,  fiduciary,  trustee,  cus- 
todian, counsel,  or  employee  of  any  employee 
benefit  plan,  or  a  person  providing  benefit 
plan  services  to  any  such  plan,  or  an  em- 
ployer, any  of  whose  employees  are  covered 
by  such  a  plan  or  any  person  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  under  common  control  with, 
such  employer  or  officer  or  employee  or  eigent 
of  such  employer  or  such  person,  or  an  em- 
ployee organization  having  members  covered 
by  such  plan,  or  an  officer  or  employee  or 
agent  of  such  an  employee  organization,  or 
a  relative,  partner,  or  Joint  venturer  or  any 
of  the  above-described  persons.  Whenever 
the  term  'party  in  Interest'  is  used  In  this 
Act.  It  shall  mean  a  jierson  known  to  be  a 
party  in  Interest. 

"(14)  If  any  moneys  or  other  property  of 
an  employee  benefit  fund  are  Invested  In 
shares  of  an  investment  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  IMO, 
such  toveetment  shall  not  cause  such  tovest- 


ment  company  or  such  Investment  company's 
Investment  adviser  or  principal  underwriter 
to  be  deemed  to  be  a  'fiduciary'  or  a  'party  in 
pany  or  Its  investment  adviser  or  principal 
underwriter  acts  to  connection  with  an  em- 
ployee benefit  fund  established  or  matotalned 
pursuant  to  an  employee  benefit  plan  cover- 
ing employees  of  the  tovestment  company, 
the  tovestment  adviser,  or  its  prtoclpal  un- 
derwriter. Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
limit  the  duties  impoeed  on  such  Investment 
company,  tovestment  adviser,  or  principal 
imderwrlter  by  any  other  provision  of  law." 
3«c.  50S.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended 
by  strlktog  out  the  words  "'welfare  or  pen- 
sion", '"or  employers",  and  "or  organizations" 
wherever  they  appear. 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3>  Such  plan  Is  administered  by  a  religi- 
ous organization  described  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1964 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  601(a)   of  such  Code;" 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  insert  tog  before  the  period 
the  foUowtag:  ",  except  that  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  such  plan  shall  be  en- 
titled to  matotato  an  action  to  recover  bene- 
fits or  to  clarify  their  rights  to  future  bene- 
fits as  provided  to  section  604  of  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  for  Employees  Act". 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"  (5)  such  plan  Is  established  or  matotalned 
outside  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  the  situs  of  the  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  fund  established  or 
malntatoed  pursuant  to  such  plan  Is  maln- 
tatoed  outside  the  United  States." 

Sic.  504.  (a)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  filing 
of  special  terminal  reports  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  benefit  plan  which  Is  winding  up 
Its  affairs,  so  long  as  moneys  or  other  assets 
remain  to  the  plan.  Such  reports  may  be 
required  to  be  filed  regardless  of  the  number 
of  participants  rematolng  in  the  plan  and 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  filed  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe." 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  regiilatlon  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  from  all  or  part  of 
the  r^orttog  and  disclosure  requirements  of 
this  Act  of  any  class  or  type  of  employee 
benefit  plans  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
application  of  such  requirements  to  such 
plans  Is  not  required  In  order  to  Implement 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  505.  Section  6  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disci ousre  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  6.  (a)  a  description  of  any  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  be  published  as  required 
hereto  ■within  ninety  days  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  plan  or  when  such  plan 
becomes  subject  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  description  of  the  plan  shall  be 
comprehensive  and  shall  Include  the  name 
and  type  of  administration  of  the  plan;  the 
name  and  address  of  the  administrator;  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  jjerson  or  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  management  or  In- 
vestment of  plan  funds;  the  schedule 
of  benefits;  a  description  of  the  provisions 
provldtog  for  vested  benefits  written  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  be  understood  by  the 
average  participant;  the  source  of  the  fi- 
nanctog  of  the  plan  and  Identity  of  any  orga- 
nization through  which  benefits  are  provided; 
whether  records  of  the  plan  are  kept  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  or  on  a  pcrilcy  or  other 
fiscal  year  basis,  and  if  on  the  latter  basis, 


the  date  of  the  end  at  such  poUcy  or  fiscal 
_,^.  the  procedures  to  be  follow>ed  In  pre- 
Ljtlng  claims  for  benefits  under  the  plan 
and  the  remedies  avaUable  under  the  plan 
l<yc  the  redress  of  claims  which  are  denied  to 
who»e  or  in  part.  Amendments  to  the  plan 
reflecting  changes  in  the  data  and  informa- 
tion included  in  ths  original  plan,  other  than 
dsU  and  information  also  required  to  be 
included  to  annusJ  reports  under  section  7, 
shaU  be  included  in  the  description  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments. 
Any  change  to  the  information  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  reported  In  accord- 
ance   with    regulations    prescribed    by    the 

Secretary."  >      „        ..        , 

SK.  606.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  number  "(1 ) " 
after  the  letter  "(a)  ",  and  by  striking  out 
that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which  precedes 
the  word  '"if"  the  first  time  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "'An  an- 
nual report  shall  be  published  with  respect  to 
any  employee  benefit  plan  If  the  plan  provides 
tot  an  employee  benefit  fund  subject  to 
section  15  of  this  Act  or". 

(b)  Section  7(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "tovesti- 
gation"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard", 
by  striking  out  the  words  "year  (or  if"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "policy  or 
fiscal  year  on  which",  adding  a  period  after 
the  word  "kept",  and  striking  out  all  the 
words  following  the  word  "kept". 

(c)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

"(2)  If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  are  provided  by  an  Insurance  carrier  or 
service  or  other  organization,  such  carrier  or 
organization  shall  certify  to  the  admtolstra- 
tor of  such  plan,  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  calendar, 
policy,  or  other  fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may 
be.  such  Information  as  determtoed  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  enable  such  ad- 
ministrator to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  administrator  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  cause  an  audit  to  be  made 
annually  of  the  employee  benefit  fund  estato- 
liShed  In  connection  with  or  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  plan.  Such  audit  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  accepted  stand- 
ards of  auditing  by  an  independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountant,  but  nothtog 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  require  such  an 
audit  of  the  books  or  records  of  any  bank,  in- 
surance company,  or  other  Institution  provid- 
ing Insurance,  Investment,  or  related  func- 
tion for  the  plan.  If  such  books  or  records  are 
subject  to  periodic  examination  by  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the 
government  of  any  State.  The  auditor's  opto- 
ion  and  comments  ■with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial Information  required  to  be  furnished  In 
the  annual  report  by  the  plan  administrator 
shall  form  a  part  of  such  report." 

(d)   Sections  7  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  A  report  under  this  section  shall  to- 
clude — 

'"(1)  the  amount  contributed  by  each  em- 
ployer; the  amount  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployees; the  amount  of  benefits  paid  or 
otherwise  furnished;  the  number  of  em- 
ployees covered;  a  statement  of  assets,  liabil- 
ities, receipts,  and  disbursements  of  the  plan; 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  salaries  and  fees 
and  commissions  charged  to  the  plan,  to 
whom  paid,  in  what  amount,  and  for  what 
purposes;  the  name  and  address  of  each 
fiduciary,  his  official  position  with  respect  to 
the  plan,  his  relationship  to  the  employer  of 
the  employees  covered  by  the  plan,  or  the 
employee  organization,  and  any  other  office, 
position,  or  employment  he  holds  with  any 
party  to  toterest; 


"(&)  a  schwluls  o(  all  tovestmants  of  tb* 
fund   showing   as   of   the   end   of  the   fiscal 

year; 

"(A)  the  aggregate  cost  and  aggregate 
value  of  each  security,  by  issuer, 

"(B)  the  aggregate  coat  and  aggregate 
value,  by  type  or  category,  of  all  other  to- 
vestments,  and  separately  identifying  (l) 
each  tovestment,  the  value  of  which  exceeds 
3  p>er  centum  of  the  value  of  the  fund  and 
(11)  each  investment  to  securities  or  prop- 
erties o*  any  person  known  to  be  a  party  to 
toterest; 

"(3)  a  schedule  showing  the  aggregat<» 
amount,  by  type  or  security,  of  all  purchases, 
sales,  redemptions,  and  exchangee  of  secu- 
rities made  during  the  reporting  period;  a 
list  of  the  issuers  of  such  securities;  and  in 
addition,  a  schedule  showing,  as  to  each  sep- 
arate transacticMi  ■with  or  without  respect  to 
securities  issued  by  any  person  known  to  be 
a  party  to  toterest.  the  Issuer,  the  type  and 
class  of  security,  the  quantity  involved  in 
the  transaction,  the  groes  purchase  price, 
and  to  the  case  of  a  sale,  redemption,  or  ex- 
change, the  groes  and  net  proceeds  (includ- 
ing a  description  and  the  value  of  any  con- 
sideration other  than  money)  and  the  net 
gato  or  loss,  except  that  such  schedule  shall 
not  toclude  distribution  of  stock  or  other 
distributions  in  ktod  from  profitsharing  or 
similar  plans  to  participants  separated  from 
the  plan: 

"(4)  a  schedule  of  purchases,  sales,  or  ex- 
changes during  the  year  covered  by  the 
report  of  tovestment  assets  other  than  se- 
curities— 

""(A)  by  type  or  category  of  asset  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  purchases,  sales,  and 
exchanges;  the  aggregate  expenses  incurred 
In  connection  therewith;  and  the  aggregate 
net  gato  (or  loss)  on  sales,  and 

"(B)  for  each  transaction  Involving  a  per- 
son known  to  be  a  party  In  toterest  and  for 
each  transaction  Involvtog  over  8  per  centum 
of  the  fund,  an  Indication  of  each  asset  pur- 
chased, sold,  or  exchanged  (and,  in  the  case 
of  fixed  assets  such  as  land,  buildings,  and 
leaseholds,  the  location  of  the  asset) ;  the 
purchase  car  selling  price;  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  purchase,  sale,  or  ex- 
change; the  cost  of  the  asset  and  the  net 
gato  (or  loss)  on  each  sale;  the  identity  of 
the  seller  in  the  case  of  a  purchase,  or  the 
Identity  of  the  purchaser  to  the  case  of  a  sale, 
and  his  relationship  to  the  plan,  the  em- 
ployer, or  any  employee  organization; 

"(6)  a  schedule  of  ail  loans  made  from 
the  fiind  during  the  reporting  year  or  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  sched- 
ule of  principal  and  interest  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  fund  during  the  reporting 
year,  aggregated  m  each  case  by  type  of 
loan,  and  in  addition,  a  separate  schedule 
showing  as  to  each  loan  which — 

"(A)   was  made  to  a  party  in  Interest,  or 
"(B)   was  to  default,  or 
"(O)  was  written  off  during  the  year  as 
uncollectable,  or 

"(D)  exceeded  3  per  centum  of  the  vulue 
of  the  fund, 

the  original  principal  amount  of  ths  loan. 
the  amount  of  principal  and  toterest  received 
during  the  reporting  year,  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, the  Identity  and  address  of  the  loan 
obligor,  a  detailed  description  of  the  loan 
I  including  date  of  maktog  and  maturity, 
interest  rate,  the  type  and  value  of  collateral 
and  other  material  terms) ,  the  amount  of 
prtoclpal  and  Interest  overdue  (If  any)  and 
as  to  lo«in8  written  off  as  uncollectable  an 
explanatlooa  thereof; 
"(6)  a  llat  of  all  leases  with — 
"(A)  persons  othAr  than  parties  in  Inter- 
est who  are  In  default,  and 

"(B)   any  party  In  Interest, 
includtog  Information  as  to  the  type  of  prop- 
erty lesMd  (and.  to  the  case  of  fixed  aaseU 


such   as  land,   bulldtogs,   leaseholds,  and  so 
forth,    the    location    of    the    property).    th»"« 
Identity  of  the  lessor  or  lessee  from   or   t•^ 
whom  the  plan  is  leasing,  the  relatlonahlp 
of  such   lessors   and   lessees.   If   any,  to  th*»» 
plan,   the   employer,  employee  organlsatloa, 
or  any  other  party  in  Interest,  thre  terms  of 
the   lease   regarding   rent,    taxes,    insurance, 
repairs,    expenses,    and    renewal    options;    it 
property  Is  leased  from  persons  described  !»•' 
(B)  the  amount  of  rental  and  other  expenses 
paid  during  the  reporting  year;  and  If  prop- 
erty  is  leased   to   persons   described   in    (A) 
or    (B).   the   date   the   leased    property   was 
purchased  and  Its  cost,  the  date  the  property 
was  leased  and  Its  approximate  value  at  tuch 
date,   the   gross   rental   receipts  during  the 
reporting  period,  the  expenses  paid  for  the 
leased  property  during  the  reporting  period. 
the  net  receipts  from  the  lease,  and  with  r«-< 
spect  to  any  such   leases  in  default,   their 
Identity,  the  amounts  in  arrears,  and  a  sUte- 
ment  as  to  what  steps  have  been  taken  to 
collect  amounts  due  or  otherwise  remedy  the 
default; 

•"(7)  a  detailed  list  of  purchases,  sales,  ex- 
changes, or  any  other  transactions  ■with  any 
party  In  Interest  made  durtog  the  year,  to- 
cludlng  information  as  to  the  asset  Involved, 
the  price,  any  expenses  connected  with  the 
transaction,  the  cost  of  the  asset,  the  pro- 
ceeds, the  net  gato  or  loss,  the  identity  of 
the  other  party  to  the  transactlcwi  and  his 
relationship  to  the  plan; 

"(8)  subject  to  rules  of  the  Secretary 
designed  to  preclude  the  filing  of  duplicate 
or  unnecessary  statements  if  some  or  all  of 
the  assets  of  a  plan  or  plans  are  held  in  a 
common  or  coUectlve  trust  malntatoed  by  a 
bank  or  similar  institution  or  in  a  separate 
account  matotatoed  by  an  instirance  carrier, 
the  report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  as- 
sets and  liabilities  and  a  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  such  common 
or  collective  trust  or  separate  account  and 
such  of  the  Information  required  under  para- 
graphs (2),  (3).  (4).  (8),  (6),  and  (f)  of 
section  7(b)  with  respect  to  snch  common 
or  collective  trust  or  separate  account  as  the 
Secretary  may  determtae  appropriate  by  reg- 
ulation. In  such  case  the  bank  or  similar  to- 
stitution  or  Insurance  carrier  shall  certify 
to  the  admtolstrator  of  such  plan  or  plans, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar,  policy,  or  other 
fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  informa- 
tion determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  plan  admtotstrator  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(»)  to  MAdKlon  to  reporting  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  this  subsection,  the  admin- 
istrator may  elect  to  fiimlsh  other  informa- 
tion as  to  in^vestment  or  reto vestment  of  the 
fund  as  additlooal  dlsclos-ures  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(c)  If  the  o*ily  aasets  from  which  claims 
against  an  employee  benefit  plan  may  be  patd 
are  the  general  aasets  of  the  employer  or  the 
employee  organization,  the  report  sbaU  in- 
clude (for  each  of  the  past  five  years)  the 
benefits  paid  and  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees eligible  for  peirtlclpetlon. 

(e)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  capital  "T"  to  the  word 
"The  "  the  first  time  it  appears  to  peragrapbs 
(1)  "^"H  (2)  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  a 
lowercase  "t". 

(f)  Section  7(e)  <rf  btjcIi  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Every  employee  pension  benefit  plan 
shall  include  with  lU  annual  report  (to  the 
extent  applicable)  the  foUowtog  toforma- 
tioa: 

"  ( 1 )  the  type  and  basis  of  f  xmdtog, 

"(2)  the  number  of  participants,  both  re- 
tired and  nonretired.  covered  by  the  plan. 

"(8)  the  amount  of  all  reserves  or  net  aaaeta 
accumulated  under  the  pUn, 
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"(A)  the  pr«aMit  value  of  all  llabUltlee  for 
all  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits  and  tbe 
preaent  value  of  all  other  accrued  UabUltlea, 

"(6)  tbe  ratloe  of  the  market  value  of  the 
reoervea  and  aaaet  described  In  (3)  above  to 
the  llahllltles  deaerlbed  In  ^4)   above. 

"(d)  a  copy  of  the  moat  recent  actuarial 
report,  and 

"(A)  (1)  the  actuarial  aM\unptlona  used  In 
computing  the  contributions  to  a  trust  or 
pajrmenta  under  an  Insurance  contract,  (11) 
the  actuarial  assumptions  used  In  determin- 
ing the  level  of  benefits,  and  (111)  the  actu- 
arlal  aaatimptlona  used  In  connection  with 
the  other  Information  required  to  be  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection,  Insofar  as  any 
such  actuarial  assumptloxis  are  not  Included 
in  the  moat  recent  actuarial  report, 

"(B)  (1)  If  there  U  no  such  report,  or  (U) 
If  any  of  the  actuarial  assumptions  employed 
In  the  annual  report  differ  from  those  In  the 
most  recent  actuarial  report,  or  ilU)  If  dif- 
ferent actuarial  assumptions  are  used  for 
computing  contributions  or  payments  then 
are  used  for  any  other  purpose,  a  statement 
explaining  same;  and 

"(7)  such  other  reasonable  Information 
pertinent  to  disclosure  under  this  subsection 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe." 

(g)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  strllclng  out  In  their  entirety 
subsections  (f),  ig),and  (h). 

Skc  507  I  a)  Section  8  of  tbe  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended  by 
strllclng  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  tn  their 
entirety  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (c) 
as  subsection  (a).  The  subsection  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (a)  U  further  amended 
by  strllcing  out  the  words  "of  plans"  after 
the  word  "descriptions",  striking  out  the 
word  "the"  before  the  word  "annual",  and 
adding   the    word    "plan"    before   the    wtMXl 

descriptions". 
(b)    Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(b)  The  administrator  of  any  employee 
benefit  plan  subject  to  this  Act  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  plan  de- 
scription and  each  annual  report.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  copies  of  such  descrip- 
tions and  annual  reports  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection. 

"(c)  Publication  of  the  plan  descriptions 
and  annual  reports  required  by  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  participants  and  beneficiaries  of 
'vhe  particular  plan  as  follows. 

"(1)  the  administrator  shall  make  copies 
of  the  plan  description  (Including  all 
amendments  or  modifications  thereto)  and 
the  latest  aiuiual  report  and  the  bargain- 
ing agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract,  or 
other  Instrument  under  which  the  plan  was 
established  or  is  operated  available  for  ex- 
amination by  any  plan  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary In  the  principal  office  of  the  admin- 
istrator; 

"(2)  the  administrator  shall  furnish  to 
any  plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so  re- 
questing In  writing  a  fair  summary  of  the 
latest  annual  report; 

"(3)  the  administrator  shall  furnish  or 
nuUu  available,  whichever  is  mo«t  practi- 
cable: (1)  to  every  participant  upon  his  en- 
rollment In  tbe  plan  and  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  each  major 
amendment  to  the  plan,  a  summary  of  the 
plan's  Important  provisions.  Including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  management  or  In- 
vestment of  plan  funds,  and  requirements  of 
the  amendment,  whichever  is  applicable, 
written  In  a  manner  calculated  to  be  under- 
stood by  tbe  average  participant;  such  ex- 
planation shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
benefits  available  to  the  participant  under 
the  plan  and  circumstances  which  may  re- 
sult In  dtsqiMillflcatlon  or  Ineligibility,  and 
tbe  requirements  at  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion  Plans   Disclosure   Act    with    respect    to 


tbe  availability  of  coplea  of  tbe  plan  bar- 
gaining agreement,  trust  agreem«nt,  con- 
tract or  other  Instrument  under  which  tbe 
plan  la  established  or  operated;  and  (11)  to 
every  participant  every  three  years  (com- 
□3cnclng  January  1,  1976),  a  revised,  up-to- 
date  summary  of  the  plan's  Important  pro- 
visions and  major  amendnMnts  thereto, 
written  In  a  manner  calculated  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  participant;  and  (ill) 
to  each  plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so 
requesting  in  writing  a  complete  copy  of  the 
plan  description  (Including  all  amendments 
or  modifications  thereto)  or  a  complete  copy 
of  tbe  latest  annual  report,  or  both.  Ha 
shall  in  the  same  way  fumlah  a  complete 
copy  of  any  bargaining  agreement,  trust 
agreement,  contract,  or  other  Instrument 
under  which  the  plan  Is  established  or  op- 
erated. In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  an  administrator  may  make 
a  reasonable  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  fur- 
nishing such  complete  copies. 

"(d)  In  the  event  a  plan  Is  provided  a 
variance  with  respect  to  standards  of  vest- 
ing, funding,  or  both,  pursuant  to  title  U 
of  the  Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act,  the  Administrator  shall  furnish 
or  make  available,  whichever  Is  most  prac- 
ticable, notice  of  such  action  to  each  par- 
ticipant in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  participant,  and  In 
such  form  and  detail  and  for  such  periods 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

Sbc.  508.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  eliminate  the  words  "after  first 
requiring  certification  In  accordance  with 
section  7(b) ". 

Sec.  .509.  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  14.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Employee  Welfare 
and  Pension  Benefit  Plans  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Council')  consisting  of 
twenty-one  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Not  more  than  ten  members  of  tbe 
Council  shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

'(2)  Members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  persons  recommended  by  groups  or 
organizations  which  they  shall  represent  and 
sball  be  persons  qualified  to  appraise  tbe  pro- 
grams instituted  under  this  Act  and  the  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  for  Employees  Act. 

"(3)  Of  the  members  appointed,  five  shall 
be  representatives  of  labor  organizations;  five 
shall  be  representatives  of  management;  one 
representative  each  from  the  fields  of  Insur- 
ance, corporate  trust,  actuarial  counseling, 
Investment  counseling,  and  the  accounting 
field;  and  six  representatives  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  general  public. 

"  ( 4 )  Members  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years,  except  that  of  those  first  appKilnted,  six 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year, 
seven  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  eight  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years.  A  member  may  be  reappointed, 
and  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  A  majority  of  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  and  action  shall  be  taken 
only  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present. 

"(5)  Members  shall  be  paid  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  tl60  per  day  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  their  duties  ex- 
cept that  any  such  member  who  holds 
another  office  or  position  under  the  Federal 
Oovernment  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  Any  member  shall  receive 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  as  authorizied  by  section  5708  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Oovernment   employed   intermittently. 

'•(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
adTlse  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  their  functions  under  this 
Act,  and  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  recom- 
maodationa  with  respect  thereto.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secretary  re- 


quests. At  the  beginning  of  each  regular  i 
slon  of  the  Oongress,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives each  recommendation  which  be 
has  received  from  the  Council  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  a  report  cover- 
ing his  activities  under  the  Act  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  Including  full  information 
as  to  the  number  of  plans  and  their  size,  the 
results  of  any  studies  he  may  have  made  of 
such  plans  and  the  operation  of  this  Act  and 
such  other  information  and  data  as  he  may 
deem  desirable  In  connection  with  employee 
welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Council  an  executive  secretary  and  such  sec- 
retarial, clerical,  and  other  services  as  are 
deemed  neceeaary  to  conduct  its  business. 
The  Secretary  may  call  upon  other  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment  for  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  Information  which  will  ss- 
aist  the  Coimcil  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties." 

Sxc.  610.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  is  further  amended  by  re- 
numbering sections  16.  16,  17,  and  18  as  sec- 
tions 16.  17,  18.  and  19.  reejjectlvely,  and  by 
Inserting  the  following  new  section  immedi- 
ately after  section  14: 

"FmrCIART   STANDABD8 

•Sec.  15.  (a)  Every  employee  benefit  fund 
established  to  provide  for  the  pajrment  of 
benefits  under  an  employee's  benefit  plan 
shall  be  established  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  a  duly  executed  written  document  which 
shall  set  forth  the  purpose  or  purposes  for 
which  such  fund  is  established  and  the  de- 
tailed basis  on  which  payments  are  to  be 
made  Into  and  out  of  such  fund.  Such  fund 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  trust  and  shall  be 
held  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  (1)  provid- 
ing benefits  to  participants  In  the  plan  and 
their  beneficiaries  and  (2)  defraying  reason- 
able expenses  of  administering  the  plan. 

"(b)(1)  A  fiduciary  shall  discharge  his 
duties  with  respect  to  the  fund — 

"(A)  with  the  care  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing  that  a  prudent  man 
acting  in  a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with 
such  matters  would  use  In  the  conduct  of 
an  enterprise  of  a  lll:e  character  and  with 
like  alms;  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  standards  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  In  accordance  with  the  docu- 
ments and  Instruments  governing  the  fimd 
Insofar  as  Is  consistent  with  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  any  assets  of  the  fund  re- 
maining upon  dissolution  or  termination  of 
the  fund  shall,  after  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  to  benefits  ac- 
crued to  the  date  of  dissolution  or  termina- 
tion, be  distributed  ratably  to  the  benefici- 
aries thereof  or.  If  the  trust  agreement  so 
provides,  to  the  contributors  thereto;  and 
(11)  that  in  the  case  of  a  registered  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  such  dis- 
tribution shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Retirement  Income  Security  for 
Employees  Act, 

"(2)  Except  as  permitted  hereunder,  a  fi- 
duciary shall  not 

"(A)  rent  or  sell  property  of  the  fund  to 
any  person  known  to  be  a  party  In  interest 
of  the  fund; 

"(B)  rent  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the 
fund  any  property  known  to  be  owned  by  a 
party  In  Interest  of  the  fund; 

"(C)  deal  with  such  fund  In  his  own  Inter- 
est or  for  his  own  account; 

"(D)  represent  any  other  party  with  such 
fund,  or  in  any  way  act  on  behalf  of  a  party 
adverse  to  the  fund  or  adverse  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  Its  participants  or  beneficiaries; 

"(B)  receive  any  consideration  from  any 
party  dealing  with  such  fund  in  connection 
with  a  transaction  Involving  the  fund  for  the 
fiduciary's  personal  interest  or  for  the  per- 
sonal Interest  of  any  party  in  interest; 

"(F)  loan  money  or  other  assets  of  the  fund 
to  any  party  in  interest  of  the  fund; 
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••(a>  furnish  goods,  senrtoee,  or  fadUttoe 
at  the  fund  to  any  party  in  interest  of  the 

'"^fn)  permit  the  transfer  of  any  asseU  or 

_,op«l;y  of  the  fund  to,  or  lU  use  by  or  for 
^T^neflt  of,  any  party  in  Interest  of  the 

^"?,l')°permlt  any  of  the  asseU  of  the  fund 
to  be  held,  deposited,  or  Invested  ouUlde  the 
United  States  unless  the  Indicia  of  ownership 
remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  United 
SUtes  District  Court,  except  as  authorized 
WW  the  Secretary  by  rule  or  regulation,  Ttie 
Secretary,  by  rules  or  regulations  or  upon 
annllcation  of  any  fiduciary  or  party  In  Inter- 
eet  by  order,  shall  provide  for  the  exemption 
conditionally  or  unconditionally  of  any  fidu- 
ciary or  class  of  fiduciaries  or  transaction  or 
cJms  of  transactions  from  aU  or  part  of  the 
proscriptions  contained  in  this  subsection 
16(b)  (2)  when  tbe  Secretary  finds  that  to  do 
go  is  consistent  vith  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  fund  or 
cjMs  of  funds  and  the  participants  and 
beneflciariee:  Prorided,  however.  That  any 
such  exemption  shaU  not  relieve  a  fiduciary 
from  any  other  applicable  provisions  of  this 

Act.  ,.   „  _ 

••(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  fiduciary  from — 

•'(1)  receiving  any  benefit  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  as  a  participant  or  beneficiary  In 
the  plan  under  which  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished; 

"(2)  receiving  any  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered,  or  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  properly  and  actually 
incurred.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
with  the  fund,  or  receiving  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  proceeds  from  any  transaction  in- 
volving plan  funds,  except  that  no  peraon 
so  serving  who  already  receives  full-time  pay 
from  an  employer  or  an  association  of  em- 
ployers whose  employees  are  participants  In 
the  plan  under  which  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished, or  from  an  employee  organization 
whose  members  are  participants  in  such  plan 
shall  receive  compensation  from  such  fund, 
except  for  relmburaeoaent  of  expenses  prop- 
erly and  actually  Incurred  and  not  other- 
wise reimbursed; 

"(3)  serving  in  such  position  in  addition 
to  being  an  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  a  party  In  Interest; 
"(4)  engaging  in  the  follotoing  trantaction* : 
"(A)  holding  or  purchasing  on  behalf  of 
the  fund  any  security  which  has  been  Issued 
by  an  employer  whose  employees  are  par- 
ticipants In  the  plan,  under  which  the  fund 
was  established  or  a  corporation  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  employer,  except  that  (1)  the  purchase 
of  any  security  Is  for  no  more  than  ade- 
quate consideration  in  money  or  money's 
worth,  and  (11)  that  If  an  employee  benefit 
fund  is  one  which  provides  primarily  for 
benefits  of  a  stated  amount,  or  an  amount 
determined  by  an  enf^loyee's  compensation, 
an  employee's  period  of  service,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both,  or  money  purchase  type 
benefits  based  on  fixed  contributions  which 
are  not  geared  to  the  employer's  profit*,  no 
Investment  shall  be  held  or  made  by  a 
fiduciary  of  such  a  fund  in  securities  of  such 
employer  or  of  a  corporation  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  employer,  if  such  lnvestn>ent,  when 
added  to  such  securities  already  held,  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  assets  of  the  fund.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  such  10  per  centum  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  profit  sharing,  stock  bonus, 
thrift  and  savings  or  othM:  similar  plans 
which  explicitly  provide  that  some  or  all  of 
the  plan  funds  niay  be  Invested  in  securities 
of  such  employer  or  a  corporation  control- 
ling, controlled  by,  or  under  conunon  oontrcd 
with  such  employer,  nor  shall  said  plans  be 
deemed  to  be  limited  by  any  diversification 
rule  as  to  the  percentage  of  plan  funds  which 
may  be  Invested   In  such  securities.  Profit 


sharing,  stock  bonus,  thrift  or  other  similar 
plans,  which  are  in  exiatenoe  on  the  date  of 
enactment  and  which  aUow  InTestmant  In 
such  securities  without  explicit  provision  In 
the  plan,  shall  renMln  exempt  from  the  10 
per  centum  limitation  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Employees 
Act.  Notiilng  contained  In  this  subpara«r»ph 
shall  be  construed  to  relieve  profit  sharing, 
stock  bonus,  thrift  and  savings  or  other 
similar  pUns  from  any  other  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  section; 

•'(B)  purchasing  on  behalf  of  the  fund  any 
security  or  selling  on  behalf  of  the  fimd 
any  security  which  is  acquired  or  held  by 
the  fund,  to  or  from  a  party  In  Interest  If 
(1)  at  the  time  of  such  purchase  or  sale  the 
security  is  of  a  class  of  securities  which  is 
listed  on  a  national  securities  exchange  regis- 
tered imder  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  or  which  has  been  listed  for  more  than 
one  month  (after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  on  an  electronic  quotation  system 
administered  by  a  national  securities  assocl- 
tion  registered  tinder  tbe  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  (11)  no  brokerage  commission, 
fee  (except  for  customary  transfer  fees),  or 
other  remuneration  is  paid  In  connection 
with  such  transaction,  (Ul)  adequate  con- 
sideration is  paid,  and  (Iv)  that  in  the  event 
the  security  Is  one  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  the  transaction  has  received  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary; 

"(6)  making  any  loan  to  participants  or 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan  under  which  the 
fund  was  established  where  such  loiuis  are 
availakde  to  all  participants  or  beneficiaries 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  are  made 
in  accordance  with  specific  provisions  regard- 
ing such  loans  set  forth  in  the  plan; 

"(6)  contracting  or  making  reasonable 
arrangemenu  with  a  party  In  interest  for 
office  space  and  other  services  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  plan  and  paying  reason- 
able compensation  therefor; 

"(7)  following  the  specific  Instructions  In 
the  trust  instrument  or  other  document 
governing  the  fund  Insofar  as  consistent  with 
the  specific  prohibitions  listed  In  subsection 

(b)(a): 

"(8)  taking  action  pursuant  to  an  author- 
ization In  the  trust  instrument  or  other 
document  governing  the  fund,  provided  such 
action  Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b) . 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  person  who  is  a  party 
In  interest  by  reason  of  providing  benefit 
plan  services  to  a  plan,  from  providing  any 
other  services  ordinarUy  and  customarily 
furnished  at  arm's  length  by  such  person,  to 
any  fiduciary  or  any  other  party  In  Interest 
to  the  plan,  and  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  preclude  any  fiduciary  or 
party  In  interest  in  the  plan  from  purchas- 
ing such  services  or  contracting  or  making 
reasonable  arrangements  for  the  receipt  of 
such  services  on  such  terms  as  are  fair  and 
reasonable. 

"  (e)  Any  fiduciary  who  breaches  any  of  the 
responsibilities,  obligations,  or  duties  im- 
posed upon  fiduciaries  by  this  Act  shaU  be 
personally  liable  to  such  fund  for  any  losses 
to  the  fund  resulting  from  such  breach,  and 
to  pay  to  such  fund  any  profits  which  have 
Inured  to  such  fiduciary  through  use  of  assets 
of  the  fund. 

"(f)  When  two  or  more  fiduciaries  under- 
take Jointly  the  performance  of  a  duty  or 
the  exercise  of  a  power,  or  where  two  or 
more  fiduciaries  are  required  by  an  instru- 
ment governing  the  fund  to  undertake 
Jointly  the  performance  ot  a  duty  or  the 
exercise  of  power,  but  not  otherwise,  each  of 
such  fiduciaries  shall  have  the  duty  to  pre- 
vent any  other  such  ooflduclary  from  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  responsibility,  obliga- 
tion, or  duty  of  a  fiduciary  or  to  compel 
such  other  coflduclary  to  redress  such  a 
breach,   except   that   no  fiduciary   ahaU   be 


liable  for  any  consequence  of  any  act  or 
failure  to  act  of  a  coflduclary  who  Is  un«ier- 
taking  or  is  required  to  undertake  Jointly 
any  duty  or  power  if  he  shall  object  in  writ- 
ing to  the  specific  action  and  promptly  file 
a  copy  of  his  objection  with  the  Secretary. 
•'(g)  No  fiduciary  may  be  relieved  from  any 
reeponslbUlty  obligation,  or  duty  imposed 
by  law,  agreement,  or  otherwlae.  Nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  any  agreement  allocat- 
ing specific  duties  or  responslbllltlee  among 
fiduciaries,  or  bar  any  agreement  of  insur- 
ance coverage  or  indemnification  affecting 
fiduciaries,  unless  specifically  disapproved  by 
the   Secretary. 

"(h)  A  fiduciary  shall  not  be  liable  for 
a  violation  of  this  Act  committed  before  he 
became  a  fiduciary  or  after  he  ceased  to  be 
a  fiduciary. 

"(1)  No  individual  who  has  been  con- 
victed of,  or  has  been  imprisoned  ss  a  re- 
sult of  his  conviction  of:  robbery,  bribery, 
extortion,  embezBlement.  grand  larceny,  bur- 
glary, arson,  violation  of  narcotics  laws  mur- 
der, rape,  kidnaping,  perjury,  aasaxUt  with 
Intent  to  kill,  assault  which  inflicts  grievous 
bodily  injury  any  crims  described  in  sec- 
tion 9(a)  (1)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  or  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  WeUare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  or  a  violation  of  section  302  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  (61 
Stat.  157,  as  amended),  or  a  violation  of 
chapter  63  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or 
a  vKrtatlon  of  section  874,  1037,  1603,  1606, 
1606,  1810,  1961,  or  1964  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  or  a  violation  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1969  (73  Stat.  619,  as  amended),  or  con- 
spiracy to  commit  any  such  crimes  or  attempt 
to  commit  any  such  crimes  or  a  crime  in 
which  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes  is  an 
element,  shall  serve— 

"(1)  as  an  sulmlnlstrator,  officer,  trustee. 
c\istodlan,  counsel,  agent,  employee  (other 
than  as  an  employee  performing  exclusive 
clerical  or  Janitorial  duties)  or  other  fiduciary 
position  of  any  employee  benefit  plan;  or 

"(2)  as  a  consultant  to  any  employee  bene- 
fit plan,, during  or  for  five  years  after  such 
conviction  or  after  the  end  of  such  imprison- 
ment, unless  prlc«  to  the  end  of  such  five- 
year  period.  In  the  case  of  a  person  so  con- 
victed   or    imprisoned,    (A)    his   citizenship 
rights  having  been  revoked  aa  a  result  of 
such  conviction,  have  been  fully  restored,  or 
(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  per- 
son's service  in  any  capacity  referred  to  in 
clause  (I)  or  (2)  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  pxirpoees  of  this  Act.  No  person  shall 
knowingly  p>ermlt  any  other  person  to  serve 
In  any  capacity  referred  to  In  clause  (1 )  or 
(2)  in  violation  of  this  subsection.  Any  per- 
son  who   willfully    violates   this   subsection 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  nckore  than  one  year,  or  both 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subeection.  any  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  'convicted' 
and  under  the  disability  of  'conviction'  from 
the  date  of  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
or  the  date  of  the  final  sustaining  of  such 
judgment  oa  appeal,  whichever  is  the  later 
event,  regardless  of  whether  such  conviction 
occurred  before  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ntent  of  this  section.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subeectloa,  the  term  'constiltant'  means  any 
person   who,    for    compensation,   advises   or 
represents  an  employee  benefit  plan  or  who 
provides  other  assistance  to  such  plan,  con- 
cerning  the   establishment   or   operation   of 
such  plan. 

"(J)  All  Investments  and  deposits  of  the 
funds  of  an  employee  benefit  fund  and  all 
loans  made  out  of  any  such  fund  shall  be 
made  In  the  name  of  the  fund  or  Its  nominee, 
and  no  employer  or  officer  or  employee  there- 
of, and  no  labor  organization,  or  officer  or 
employes  thereof,  shall  either  directly  or 
indirectly  accept  or  be  the  beneficiary  of  any 
fee,  brokerage,  commission,  gift,  or  other 
consideration  for  or  on  account  of  any  loan. 
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depcslt,  purcliase,  s&l«,  payment,  or  exchange 
mada  by  or  on  tMhaU  of  the  fund. 

"ik  I  In  order  to  provide  Tor  an  orderly  dls- 
poslUon  oX  any  investment,  Uie  retention  of 
which  would  be  deemed  to  be  prohibited  by 
thU  Act,  and  In  order  to  protect  the  Interest 
ot  the  fund  and  its  partlclpante  and  Its 
beneflclartee,  the  flduciary  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion eSect  the  dlaposltlon  of  such  Invest- 
ment within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  within  such  addi- 
tional time  ae  the  Secretary  may  by  rule 
or  regulation  allow,  and  such  action  shall 
be  deemed   to  be  in  compliance  with  this 

Act." 

(1)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  every  employee  benefit  plan  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  provide  adequate  notice  in  writing  to 
any  participant  or  beneficiary  whose  claim 
for  benefits  from  the  plan  has  been  denied. 
setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  for  such 
denial,  written  m  a  manner  calculated  to  be 
understood  by  the  participant,  and 

I  2 1  afford  a  reaaonable  opportunity  to  any 
participant  whose  claim  for  benefits  has  been 
denied  for  a  full  and  fair  review  by  the  plan 
administrator  of  the  decision  denying  the 
claim. 

TTTEE  VI—  ElfPORCEMENT 
S«c.  601.  Whenever  the  Secretary — 
(1)  determines,  In  the  case  of  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  required  to 
be  registered  under  this  Act,  that  ao  applica- 
tion for  registration  has  been  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  102,  or 

i2)  Issues  an  order  under  section  107 
denying  or  canceling  the  certificate  of  reg^- 
tratlon  of  a  pension  or  profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan,  or 

1 3  I  determines,  in  the  case  of  a  pension 
plan  subject  to  title  II,  that  there  has  been 
a  faUure  to  make  required  contributions  to 
the  plan  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ol  this  Act  or  to  pay  required  assessments 
or  premiums  undar  title  III.  or  to  pay  such 
other  fees  or  moneys  as  may  be  required 
under  this  Act, 

the  Secretary  may  petition  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties,  at  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an 
order  requiring  the  employer  or  other  per- 
son responsible  for  the  administration  of 
such  plan  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  as  will  qualify  such  plan  for 
registration  or  compel  or  recover  the  pay- 
ment at  required  contributions,  assessments, 
premiums,  fees,  or  other  moneys. 

Ssc.  802.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  an  employees' 
benefit  fund  tS'  being  or  has  been  adminis- 
tered In  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  or  the  documents  governing  the  eetab- 
Ushmant  or  operation  of  the  fund,  the  Secre- 
tary may  petition  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  an  order 
( 1 1  requiring  return  to  such  fund  of  assets 
transferred  from  such  fund  In  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  such  Act.  (2)  requiring 
payment  of  benefits  denied  to  any  partici- 
pant or  beneficiary  due  to  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  such  Act.  and  f3)  restrain- 
ing any  conduct  in  violation  of  the  fiduciary 
requirements  of  such  Act.  and  granting  such 
other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  renK>val  of  a  flduclarv 
who  has  failed  to  carry  out  his  duties  and 
the  removal  of  any  person  who  Is  serving  In 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  aectloB  16(1) 
of  the  Welfare  ai^  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act. 

S«c.  603.  Civil  actions  for  appropriate  re- 
lief, legal  or  equitable,  to  redress  or  restrain 
a  breach  of  any  responsibility,  obligation  or 
duty  of  a  f  duclary.  Including  but  not  llaalted 


to,  the  removal  of  a  fiduciary  who  has  failed 
to  carry  out  his  duties  and  the  removal  of 
any  person  who  Is  serving  in  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  section  16(1)  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
or  agaliisi  any  person  who  has  transferred 
or  r«eelved  any  of  the  assets  of  a  plan  or 
fund  In  violation  of  the  fiduciary  require- 
ments of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  or  In  violation  of  the  document 
or  documents  governing  the  establishment 
or  oparation  of  the  fund,  may  be  brought 
by  any  participant  or  beneficiary  of  any  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  or  fund  subject  to  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dlscloaure  Act 
in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  State 
or  Federal,  or  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy  and 
without  regard  to  the  cltlzenahlp  of  the 
parties.  Where  such  action  Is  brought  In  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  it  may 
be  brought  In  the  district  where  the  plan 
is  administered,  where  the  breach  took  place, 
or  where  a  defendant  resides  or  may  be 
found,  and  process  may  be  served  in  any 
other  district  where  a  defendant  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

Sac.  604.  Suits  by  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary entitled,  or  who  may  become  entitled, 
to  benefits  from  an  employee  benefit  plan  or 
fund,  subject  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  as  amended  by  this 
Act  may  l3e  brought  In  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  State  or  FMleral,  or  the 
Unit«d  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  and  without  regard  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties,  against  any  such 
plan  or  fund  to  recover  benefits  due  him 
required  to  be  paid  from  such  plan  or  fund 
pursuant  to  the  document  or  documents 
governing  the  establishment  or  operation  of 
the  plan  or  fund,  or  to  clarify  his  rights  to 
future  benefits  under  the  terms  of  the  plan. 
Where  such  action  Is  brought  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  It  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  where  the  plan  Is  adminis- 
tered, or  where  a  defendant  resides  or  may 
be  found,  and  process  may  be  served  In  any 
other  district  where  a  defendant  resides  or 
may  be  found.  Such  actions  may  also  be 
brought  by  a  participant  or  beneficiary  as 
a  representative  party  on  behalf  of  all  par- 
ticipants or  beneficiaries  similarly  situated. 

Sec.  605.  (a)  In  any  action  brought  un- 
der section  603  or  604,  the  court  in  Its  discre- 
tion may — 

(1)  allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and 
costs  of  the  action  to  any  party; 

(2)  require  the  plalntifi  to  post  security 
for  payment  of  costs  of  the  action  and  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees. 

lb)  A  copy  of  the  complaint  In  any  action 
brought  under  section  603  or  604  shall  be 
served  upon  the  Secretary  by  certified  maU, 
who  shall  have  the  right.  In  his  discretion, 
to  Intervene  In  the  action. 

ic)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  remove 
an  action  brought  under  section  603  or  G04 
from  a  State  court  to  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  action  la  one  seeking 
relief  of  the  kind  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  site  for  under  this  Act.  Any  such  removal 
shall  be  prior  to  the  tzlal  of  the  action  and 
shall  be  to  a  district  court  where  the  Secre- 
tary could   have   Initiated   the  action. 

See.  606.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  23,  1932,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  suits  brought  under 
tbia  tiue. 

Sec.  607.  Suits  by  an  administrator  or  fi- 
<tuclary  of  a  pension  plan,  a  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan,  or  an  employees'  benefit 
fund  subject  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  to  review  final  order 
of  the  Seoretary.  to  restrain  the  Secretary 


from  taking  any  action  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  or  to 'Compel  action  re- 
quired under  this  Act,  may  be  brought  la  the 
name  of  the  plan  or  fund  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  where 
the  fund  has  Its  principal  office,  or  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Skc.  608.  Any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
based  upon  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
shall  be  commenced  within  five  years  after 
the  violation  occurs.  In  the  case  of  fraud  or 
ooucealment.  such  action,  suit  or  proceeding 
shall  be  conunenoed  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  discovery  of  such  violation. 

Skc.  609.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  express  intent  of  Congress  that,  except 
for  actions  authorized  by  section  604  of  this 
title,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  shall 
supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and 
of  political  subdivisions  thereof  insofar  as 
they  may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject matters  regulated  by  this  Act  or  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
except  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(1)  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  employee 
benefit  plan  not  subject  to  this  Act  or  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
from  any  law  of  any  State; 

(2)  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 
any  law  of  any  State  which  regulates  insur- 
ance, banking,  or  securities  or  to  prohibit  a 
State  from  requiring  that  there  be  filed  with 
a  State  agency  copies  of  reports  required  by 
this  Act  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary;  or 

(3)  to  alter,  amend,  modify.  Invalidate,  Im- 
pair, or  supersede  any  law  of  the  Unltea 
States  other  than  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  under  any  law  except  as  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  State  court 
from  asserting  jurisdiction  In  any  action  re- 
quiring or  permitting  accounting  by  a  fidu- 
ciary during  the  operation  of  an  employee 
benefit  fund  subject  to  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  or  upon  the  termi- 
nation thereof  or  from  asserting  jurisdiction 
In  any  action  by  a  fiduciary  requesting  In- 
structions from  the  court  or  seeking  an  In- 
terpretation of  the  trust  Instrument  or  other 
document  governing  the  fund.  In  any  such 
action-^ 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  shall 
supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  State  and  ot 
political  subdivisions  thereof.  Insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  the  fiduciary, 
reporting,  and  disclosure  resp>onslbtlltles  of 
persons  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  employee 
benefit  plans  or  on  behalf  of  employee  benefit 
funds  subject  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  except  Insofar  as  they 
may  relate  to  the  amount  of  benefits  due 
beneficiaries  under   the  terms  of  the  plan; 

(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  or.  In  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
Secretary,  a  participant  or  beneficiary  of  the 
employee  benefit  plan  or  fund  affected  by 
this  subsection,  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
move such  action  from  a  State  court  to  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  If  the  action 
Involves  an  Interpretation  of  the  fiduciary,  or 
reporting,  and  disclosure  responsibilities  of 
persons  acting  on  behalf  of  employee  benefit 
plans  subject  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act: 

(3)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  coxurt  shall 
be  conditioned  upon — 

(A)  written  notification,  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  registered  mall  at  the  time  such  ac- 
tion Is  filed.  Identifying  the  parties  to  the 
action,  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  the  plan 
involved;  and  satisfactory  evidence  presented 
to  the  court  that  the  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  adequately  notified  with 
respect  to  the  action;  and 
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,B»  the  right  of  the  Saoretary  or  oX  a 
Jflclpant  or  beneficiary  to  Intervene  In  the 
^lon  as  an  lnt«re*t«kl  party. 

TITLE  VII— EFFECnVE  DATB8 

s_c  701  (a)  sections  101,  102,  103,  and 
inTtitle  V  and  title  VI  of  tbl»  Act  shaU  be- 
Sme  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 

•^(^"rnS'n  of  this  Act  shall  b«»me  ef- 
f  Jtive  three  years  after  the  data  of  enact- 
S  of  t^  AcTand  titles  HI  and  IV  of 
Sl3  Act  shall  become  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act. 

RESCISSION  OP  ACTION  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1872 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  was  a  motion  to 
table  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  passing  the  bill  be  vitiat- 
ed and  that  the  bill  be  made  the  pending 
business,  after  third  reading. 

TTiePRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  action  will  be  rescinded. 


the  reimbursement  of  United  States  vessel 
own«»  for  cb««e»  P«K1  by  them  for  the 
release  of  veesels  and  crews  lUegaUy  seiaefl 
by  foreign  countrlea,  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
vlsloixs  therein  relating  to  the  collection  of 
claims  against  such  foreign  countries  for 
amounu  so  reimbursed  and  for  certain  other 
amounts,  and  for  other  purposes.  U  author- 
ized and  directed  to  strike  out  "lieu  of  on 
page  1,  line  a.  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
and  insert  the  foUowlng:    'Ueu  thereof". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resoluUon  (H.  Con.  Res.  719)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


EQUAL  EDUCATION.*!.  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ACT;   1972 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the-  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado—I  am  sorry  he  has  left  the  Cham- 
ber—I asked  him  if  I  might  put  in  the 
Record,  after  his  observations,  a  report 
called  the  Armor  report  relating  to  the 
use  of  busing  in  public  school  desegrega- 
tion and  insert  my  remarks  respecting 
an  answer  to  the  Armor  report  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Pettigrew  of  the  department  of 
social  relations  of  Harvard  University,  in 
which  Professor  Pettigrew  concludes 
that  the  report  Is  not  to  be  taken  for  the 
proposition  that  was  alleged  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  others  who  have 
referred  to  it,  for  the  many  reasons 
which  he  set  forth  in  a  very  eloquent 
study  and  letter  to  me  and  to  Senator 
MONDALE.  as,  respecUvely.  ranking  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Education  Opportu- 
nity. „  ^.      .  . 

I  am  not  going  to  insert  all  the  data, 
because  Senator  Dominick  did  not  insert 
his  But  I  believe  that  anyone  who  reads 
the  reports  should  immediately  be  re- 
ferred to  Professor  Pettigrew's  study,  as 
they  were  referred  by  Senator  Dominick 
to  the  so-called  Armor  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  request  is  agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  pending  buainesB,  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily, and  that  the  Senate  then  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1105, 
S  3342.  for  a  very  Umited  period  of  time, 
after  which  the  Senate  wlU  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations.   , 

The  PREsmma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  7117 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 

719. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) laid  before  the  Senate  House  Con 
current  Resolution  719,  which  was  rea 

as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  719 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  bill  (Hit.  7117)  to  amend  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite 


PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  16071.  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1962.  ,      „       ,,     ,     T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  ShaU  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll.  .        „ 

The  legislative  cerk  caDed  the  roll. 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
CHILES),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr  MclNTYRE).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  'Mr.  Spongi  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGm)  is  absent 
on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell  I  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  would 

vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  ALLOXTt, 
the  Swiator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  Miller),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmoito)  are 
necessarily  absents 


The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  abeect  on  official  businesa. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MowoTJ  is  abeent  because  of  iUneat 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook*  would  vote 
"yea."  ^         _^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr,  HATniLD)  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Curtis)  ,  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yea«  65, 
naj's  16.  as  follows: 

[No.  546  Uac.]: 
TEAS— flft 

Allen  l»ulbrtKbt  Nelson 

Anderson  Qambreil  Packwood 

Baiter  arav«l  Pastore 

Bayh  an  mn  Pearson 

Beall  Hart  P«cy 

Bellmon  Hartke  Proxmire 

Bentsen  HoUlngs  Randolph 

Bible  Hu«Iiet  Blblcoff 

Bog«s  Humphrey  Schwelker 

Brooke  Inouye  Smith 

Burdlck  Jackeon  Sparkman 

Byrd  J»vlt«  Stafford 

Harry  P  Jr.     Jordan.  Idaho  Stennla 

Bvrd,  Robert  C.  Ixmjj;  Stevens 

Cannon  Ma«nu*>n  Stevenson 

Case  Mansfield  S>-mlngtoa 

Church  Msthlas  Taft 

Oraaston  McClellan  Talmadge 

Bagleton  Mondale  Tower 

Eastlaiul  Montoya  Tunney 

S!^n  Moes  Weicker 

Pong  Muskle  Williams 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cooper 

Cotton 


AUott 

Chiles 

Cook 

Curtis 

Edwards 

Ooldwater 

Harris 


NATS— 16 

Dole  Roth 

Dominick  Saxbe 

Fannin  Scott 

Ourney  Tounf 
Hansen 
Hruska 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Hat&eld  MUler 

Jordan,  N.C.  Muodt 

Kennedy  Pell 

McOee  Spong 

McOovem  Tnarmond 
McIntyre 
Metoalf 


So  the  bUl  (H.R.  16071)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  B.B..  1«071  AB 
PASSED   IN    SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  aek 
unanimous  consent  that  KM.  16071, 
which  just  passed  the  Senate,  be  printed 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
MUSKIE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aek 
unanimous  conseot  that,  on  the  two 
Muskle  amendments  which  wlU  be  of- 
fered to  the  Clean  Air  Act— and  there 
will  only  be  two  offered  and  the  bill  will 
then  go  over  until  tomorrow  or  the  i^ext 
day— there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  each  of  the  two  amendraerU,  the  time 
«o  be  equally  divided  between  the  ^on- 
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90r  of  the  amendments  and  the  distin- 
gxiished  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  TmnriY). 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  ASIDE  TEMPO- 
RARILY THE  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS, THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  (S. 
3342  > 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  I  believe  I  did 
once  before,  that  the  unfinished  business 
be  laid  aside  temporarily  and  that  it  be 
laid  down  again  as  soon  as  we  are  fin- 
ished with  other  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  temporarily 
lay  aislde  the  consideration  of  S.  3342,  In 
order  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  2087.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1068 
to  provide  a  Federal  minimum  death  and 
dismemberment  benefit  to  public  safety  of- 
ficers or  their  surviving  dependents; 

S.  2454.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-378.  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps  pUot  program  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3240.  An  awjt  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  facilitate 
the   payment  of  transportation   charges; 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1058.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3368.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain small  vessels  in  United  States  fisheries; 
and 

a.  3524.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Flaherlee  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14542)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  26,  1966, 
Public  Law  83-606.  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  period  during  which  the  authorized 
numbers  for  the  grades  of  major,  lieu- 
'.enant  colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  may  be  increased,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(Hil.  15641)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJ».  TS380.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  at 
.\uguat  16,  1971,  which  eetabllabed  the  Na- 
tion*! Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
AQnoaphere,  to  tncr«*se  the  appropriation 
antbotlBatlon  thereunder 

HJi.  19403.  An  act  to  remove  certain  lim- 
itations   on    annual    operation    and    main- 


tenance expenditures  applicable  to  the 
United  States  section  of  the  Ifetematlonal 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexloo,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  15827.  An  act  to  amend  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act,  1961  (75  Stat.  402),  as  amended, 
to  implement  the  1069  amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1964,  as 
amended:  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  16074.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  oairy  out  jeUjrOab  oontrd  programs 
until  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1077; 

HJI.  16183.  An  act  to  amend  section  8(b) 
of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  to  extend  the  eligibility  of  county 
committee  members  to  succeed  themselves; 

H.R.  16675.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  Emd  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabUltatlon 
Act  of  1970  to  extend  for  one  year  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  State  smd  local  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
alcohol    abuse    and    alcoholism; 

HJL  16888.  An  act  relating  to  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion; 

HJI.  16024.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJI.  16926.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  for  spe- 
cial pay  for  nuclear -qualified  naval  sub- 
marine officers,  authorize  special  pay  for 
nuclear-qualified  naval  surface  officers,  and 
provide  special  pay  to  certain  nuclear- 
trained  and  qualified  enlisted  members  of  the 
naval  service  who  agree  to  reenllst,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  719)  directing 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  a  correction  in  the  enrollment 
of  H.R.  7117,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


HOUSE  Bnj>S  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  15462.  An  act  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures  applicable  to  the  United  States 
section  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  16627.  An  act  to  amend  the  OU  Pol- 
lution Act.  1961  (75  Stat.  403),  as  amended, 
to  Implement  the  1969  amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pcdlutlon  of  the  Sea  by  OU,  1954,  as 
amended;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  16182.  An  act  to  amend  section  8(b) 
of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  to  extend  the  eUglblllty  of  county 
oommlttee  members  to  succeed  themselves; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

HJI.  16924.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  16926.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  for  spe- 
cial pay  for  nuclear-qualified  naval  subma- 
rine officers,  authorize  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear-qualified naval  surface  officers,  and  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  certain  nuclear-tTAlned 
and  qualified  enlisted  members  of  the  naval 
service  who  agree  to  reenllst,  and  for  other 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
may  we  have  order?  Will  the  Chair  di- 
rect the  distinguished  Senators  to  clear 
the  well  and  the  aisles  and  ask  Senators 
and  aides  to  take  their  seats  if  they  are 
going  to  stay  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats,  and  aides 
will  take  their  seats  and  refrain  from 
audible  conversation  or  retire  to  the 
cloakroom. 


AMENDMENT   OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3337. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
roRD)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  3337)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1073". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Sections  103  (3)  and  (7)  are  amended 
by  striking  "(c)"  after  "Section  301"  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  301  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany, the  investment  policy  of  which  is  that 
its  investments  will  be  made  solely-  in  small 
business  concerns  which  will  contribute  to 
a  weU-balanced  national  economy  by  facil- 
itating ownership  In  such  concerns  by  per- 
sons whose  participation  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  hampered  because  of  social 
or  economic  disadvantages  may  be  organized 
and  chartered  under  State  business  or  non- 
profit corporation  statutes,  and  may  be  11- 
oensed  by  the  Administration  to  operate  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

(c)  Section  303  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  word  "private"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(b) ,  to  read  "combined  private  paid-in  capi- 
tal and  paid- In  surplus": 

(2)  by  striking  the  flgtire  "$7,600,000"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b),  and  Inserting  the  figure  "$15,- 
000.000"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  said 
subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  debentures 
which  may  be  purchased  or  guaranteed  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  from  a  com- 
pany not  complying  with  section  301  (d)  of 
this  Act,  which  has  Investments  or  legal 
commitments  of  65  per  centum  or  more  of 
its  total  funds  available  for  Investment  In 
small  business  concerns  Invested  or  commit- 
ted In  venture  capital,  and  which  has  com- 
bined private  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  $600,000  or  more  shall  not  exceed 
300  per  centtun  of  its  combined  private  paid- 
in  capital  and  paid-in  siirplus.  In  no  event 
shall  the  debentiires  of  any  such  company 
piu-chased  or  guaranteed  and  outstanding 
under  this  paragraph  exceed  $20,000,000. 
Such  additional  purchases  or  guarantees 
which  the  Administration  makes  under  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  conditions  to  insure 
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sDoroprlate  maintenance  by  the  company 
nSsivlng  such  assistance  at  the  daKSibed 
ratio  dSlng  the  period  in  which  debentures 
under  this  paragraph  are  outetindlng." 

(d)  Section  303  U  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  foUowlng  conditions, 
the  Administration  is  authorlaied  to  purchase 
nreferred  sectiritles,  and  to  purchase,  or  to 
Larantee  the  timely  payment  of  aU  prln- 
cioal  and  Interest  paymente  as  scheduled,  on 
debentures  Issued  by  smaU  btislMe«  Invest- 
ment companies  operating  under  authority 
of  section  301(d)  of  this  Act.  The  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  aU  amo\ints  which  may  be 
required  to  be  paid  under  any  guarantee  un- 
der this  subsection. 

"The  Administration  may  purcbaae — 

"(1)  shares  of  nonvoting  stock  (or  other 
aeeurltles    having    similar    characteristics), 

provided — 

"(l)  dividends  are  preferred  and  cumula- 
tive to  the  extent  of  3  per  centum  of  par 
value  per  annum; 

"(U)  on  liquidation  or  redemption,  the 
Administration  is  entitled  to  the  preferred 
payment  of  the  par  value  of  such  securities; 
and  prior  to  any  dUtnbutlon  (other  than 
to  the  AdmlnUtratlon)  the  Admlnletratlon 
may  require  the  preferred  payment  of  the 
difference  between  dividends  paid  thereon 
and  cumulative  dividends  payable  at  a  rate 
eqvial  to  the  Interest  rate  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  303(b)  for  debentures  with 
a  term  of  fifteen  years,  without  interest  on 
such  difference; 

"(Ul)  the  purchase  price  shall  be  at  par 
value  and.  In  any  one  sale,  $50,000  or  more; 
and 

"(Iv)  the  amount  of  such  sectiritles  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  (A)  from  a  company  hav- 
ing combined  private  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus  of  lees  than  $800,000  and  li- 
censed on  or  before  October  18.  1971.  the 
amount  of  combined  private  paid-in  capital 
and  paid-in  surplus  Invested  after  such  date, 
nor  (B)  from  any  company  having  oomblned 
private  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus 
of  $300,000  or  more  but  less  than  $600,000, 
the  amount  of  Its  combined  private  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  siirplua  in  excess  of 
$300,000,  nor  (C)  from  any  company  having 
combined  private  paid-in  capital  and  paid- 
in  surplus  of  $600,000  or  more,  the  amount 
of  its  combined  private  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surpl\is. 

"The  Administration  may  purchase  or  guar- 
antee— 

"(2)  debentures  subordinated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  (other  than 
securities  purchased  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  (c) ) ,  provided — 

"(1)  such  debentures  are  Issued  for  a  term 
of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years; 

"(U)  the  interest  rate  is  determined  p\ir- 
suant  to  sections  303(b)  and  317;  and 

"(HI)  the  amount  of  debentures  purchased 
or  guaranteed  and  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (2)  from  a 
company  having  combined  private  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  Ot  lees  than 
$600,000  shaU  not  exceed  200  per  centum  of 
its  combined  private  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus  less  the  amount  of  preferred 
securities  outstanding  under  para^Tapb  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  nor  from  a  company  hav- 
ing combined  private  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus  of  $600,000  or  more,  300  per 
centum  of  its  combined  private  paid-in  cap- 
ital and  paid-in  surplus  less  the  amount  of 
such  preferred  securities. 

"(3)  debentures  purchased  and  outstand- 
ing pursuant  to  section  303(b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  retired  simultaneously  with  the 
issuance  of  preferred  aec\irltles  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (2)  (111)  ol 
this  subsection  (c). 

"(4)  the  Admlnlatratlon  may  require,  as  a 
condition  of  the  purobaae  or  guarantee  oC 
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any  securltlM  in  excess  of  300  per  oeotum  of 
the  ocmbtoed  private  paM>in  oa^ttl  aa« 
paid-in  surplos  of  a  company,  that  the  ocaa« 
puiy  m>*p*r*"*  a  percentage  of  its  toMl 
fuBids  available  for  investment  In  smaU  busl- 
naaa  oonoems  mveated  or  legally  committed 
In  venture  capital  (aa  defined  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  be  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate." 

(e)  Subsection  304(a)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  lOSft  Is  airn^nrtert  by 
Inserting  "and  unincorporated"  after  "In- 
corporated". 

(f)  Section  306  is  amenrtert  (1)  by  inaert- 
Ing   tlie   word   "private"   In   subsection    (a) 
thereof  to  read  "combined  private  pald-m 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus"  and  (2)  by  rw»- 
peallng  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

(g)  Title  in  U  further  amended  by  adding 
thereto  new  sections  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  317.  Notwithstanding  section  303(b), 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  after  October  18, 
1071,  dtirlng  the  first  five  years  thereafter  of 
the  term  of  any  debentxire  purchased  by  the 
Administration  from  a  amaU  business  invest- 
ment company  londer  authority  of  section 
303(0) ,  sliaU  be  the  greater  of  3  per  oentum 
or  3  percentage  points  below  the  interest 
rate  determined  pursuant  to  section  308(b)- 
The  Administration  is  authorized  to  tkppij 
Interest  paid  to  it  by  such  company  for  tlie 
period  from  October  13.  1971,  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  without  Interest  there- 
on.  to  interest  payable  after  such  effective 
date.  No  company  which  has  received  the 
benefit  of  this  section  may  make  a  dlstrlbu- 
tlom  (other  than  to  the  AdmlnUtratlon)  im- 
lees  it  bM  first  paid  to  the  Administration 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  rate  of  mtereet  payable  to  the  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  the  previous  sentence, 
and  the  rate  of  toterest  which  would  have 
been  payable  pursuant  to  section  303(b) . 

"Sac.  318.  "Hie  Administration  is  authorized 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  sections  S03(c)  and 
317  to  any  smaU  business  Investment  com- 
pany operating  under  authority  of  section 
310(d)  of  this  Act,  and  which  Is  owned,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  one  or  more  smaU  busl- 
neas  Investment  companies,  in  aocordanoe 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

"Sac.  310.  Section  18  of  the  Investment 
Oompany  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (16  VBXi. 
80a-18),  Is  further  amended  by  amending 
subsection  (k)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  '(k)  The  provisions  of  subparagraplis  (A) 
azul  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shaU  not  apply  to  investment 
oompaoles  operating  under  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  19S8,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (8)  of  said  subsection 
ShaU  not  apply  to  such  companies  so  long  as 
such  class  of  senior  security  shaU  be  held  or 
guaranteed  by  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration.' " 

Sac.  8.  The  SmaU  Business  Act  is  amenrtart 
as  foUows: 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  (16.  U^.O.  683  (c))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "7(g)."  Immediately 
after  "7(e),"  In  each  of  paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
and  (4)  thereof. 

(b)  section  7  of  the  Small  ^islnees  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  680)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)(1)  The  Administration  alao  Is  empow- 
ered, where  other  financial  assistance  is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms,  to  make  such 
loans  (either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
Banks  or  other  lending  Institutions  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  Immediate 
or  deferred  basis)  as  the  Administration  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate— 

"(A)  to  assist  any  public  or  private  oiga^ 
nlaatlon^ 

"(1)  which  Is  organised  under  the  lava  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  operated 


in  the  interest  of  handicapped  individuals, 
the  net  Inoome  of  wtalsb  does  not  mure  in 
whole  or  in  pare  to  tte  banaflt  of  any  shara- 
holder  or  other  individual: 

"(U)  whteh  oon^lles  with  any  •*»plloaWe 
oooupatlonal  health  and  safety  standard  pre- 
sorltjed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

"(ill)  which.  In  the  production  of  com- 
modities and  in  the  provlalon  of  services  dxir- 
Ing  any  fiscal  yeex  in  which  it  receives  finan- 
cial assistance  urxder  this  subsection,  employs 
handica^jped  Individuals  for  not  less  than  78 
per  centum  of  the  man-houn  reqxUred  for 
tbib  production  or  provision  of  the  commod- 
ities or  services;  or 

"  (B)  to  assist  any  handicapped  individual 
In  establish mg.  acquiring,  or  operating  a 
smaU  buslnsas  ooooem. 

"(3)  The  Admimstratlon's  share  of  any 
loan  made  under  this  subsection  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed. $350,000.  nor  may  any  such  loan  be 
mada  if  the  total  amount  outstanding  and 
oommltted  (by  participation  or  otherwise)  to 
the  borrower  from  the  bxisiness  loan  and  in- 
vestment fund  established  by  section  4(o) 
(1)  (B)  of  this  Act  would  exoefd  $860,000.  in 
agreements  to  participate  m  loans  on  a  de- 
ferred basU  under  thU  aubseoUon,  the  Ad- 
ministration's partlclpetlon  may  total  100  per 
oentum  of  the  beJance  of  the  loan  at  the 
time  of  disbursement.  Any  loan  made  under 
this  subsection  ahaU  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  oentum  per  aniaiTn  The  maximum 
term  of  any  such  loan.  Including  aatenslona 
and  renewals  thereof,  may  not  exceed  Qltessi 
years.  AU  loans  made  under  tills  subeeetlcn 
ahaU  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so  secured 
as  reasonably  to  assure  repayment : ProvidaA, 
howtver,  That  any  reasonable  doubt  shaU  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  applicant. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  tiandlcapped  Individual'  means  a  p«- 
son  who  has  a  physical,  mental,  or  emcAlon- 
al  Impairment,  defect.  aUment,  disease,  or 
dlsabUlty  of  a  permanent  nature  which  in 
any  way  limits  tiie  selection  of  any  type  at 
employment  for  which  the  person  would 
otherwise  be  qualified  or  quallflable." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Preslilent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  mecwnre  Michael  Bums 
smd  Recbudd  Barnes,  members  of  our 
staff,  be  aUowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  18.  the  Senate  passed  by  voice 
vote  this  legislation  amending  the  Small 
BusiiiBss  Investment  Act  to  give  statu- 
tory recognition  to  new  types  of  small 
buMness  investm«it  companies  which 
had  been  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  assisting  members  of  minority 
races  and  other  persons  whose  participa- 
tion In  our  free-enterprise  economy  has 
been  hampa«d  by  social  or  economic 
dlsadvaatates. 

On  October  11.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattvee  passed  Its  versien  of  the  same 
leg^datlon  toid  has  sent  the  amendecl 
S.  3337  badk  to  Vbt  Senate.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  brief  remarks,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  move  that  the  Senate  ac- 
cede to  the  House  amendments  and  send 
the  legislation  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

In  every,  major  respect,  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  this  measure  are  iden- 
tical. Both  authorize  the  liceoslng  cA  lim- 
ited SBICTs  which  will  Imd  to  and  invest 
in  bualncesee  owned  by  dlsadwitaged 
persons.  Tbese  special  SBIC's  can  be 
chartered  under  State  nonprofit  coipo- 
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Tition  statutes,  under  both  versions. 
Lmguage  covering  the  funding  which 
li:nited  SBIC's  will  receive  from  the 
Snail  Business  Administration,  is  iden- 
tl:al.  The  provision  of  addltonal  leverage 
fc  r  regular  SBIC's  is  Identical  In  the  tu'o 
viirslons.  These  sections  represent  the 
h  ;art  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

There  are.  however,  five  difference* 
w  tiich  I  shall  explain. 

First,  S.  3337,  as  It  passed  the  Senate, 
would  have  called  these  limited  SBIC's, 
"ninority  enterprise  small  bxislness  in- 
v!stment  companies."  The  House  ellm- 
li.ated  any  reference  to  "MESBIC's."  but 
rdtained  the  exact  definitions  approved 
b  /  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  Im- 
pjitant  whether  or  not  this  bill  carry 
aiy  specific  name  for  the  special  cIbab 
0 '  SBIC's. 

Second,  the  Senate  version  of  S.  3337 
^  ould  have  permitted  commercial  banks 
t>  own  up  to  100  percent  of  a  MESBIC. 
i  anks  may  not  own  50  percent  or  more 

0  I  a  regular  SBIC  under  present  law.  The 

1  ouse  turned  dcrwn  this  additional  au- 
t  lority  for  the  banks. 

Third,  the  House  version  of  3.  3337 
s  >eclflcally  authorizes  existing  SBIC's  to 

0  ^'n  all,  or  part,  of  a  limited  SBIC  orga- 
rLzed  under  the  new  law.  The  Senate 
bill  did  not  include  that  provision,  but 
SBA  has  administratively  promulgated 
a  regxilation  permitting  such  ownership. 

Fourth,  the  House  bill  gives  all  SBIC's 
authority  to  invest  in  unincorporated 
tusinesses.  Present  law  does  not  allow 
S  BIC's  to  take  a  proprietary  Interest  in 
sich  firms.  This  power  was  not  included 
i  I  our  version  of  S.  3337.  but  the  Senate 
i  as  voted  m  favor  of  this  exact  author- 
i  ,y  on  two  occtisions  when  It  passed  ear- 

1  er  bUlfi  dealing  with  MESBIC's. 

Fifth,  the  House  bill  amends  the  Small 
I.usiness  Act,  in  an  action  unrelated  to 
tie  SBIC  or  MESBIC  program.  This 
amendment  permits  SBA  to  add  a  new 
c  imension  to  its  regular  financial  assist- 
snce  programs  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing business  loans  to  handicapped  per- 
sons or  to  any  organization  operating 
11  the  interest  of  handicapped  persons. 
'  'he  terms  would  be  the  same  as  those  on 
:  MUis  to  other  applicants  and  no  addi- 
iionaJ  appropriation  or  monetary  au- 
•  horiaation  is  necessary  for  SBA  to  begin 
t  his  new  program. 

Mr.   TOWER.    Mr.   President.    I   am 
]  lieased  that  the  House  has  agreed  basi- 
(  ally  with  the  Senate  on  my  bill.  S.  3337, 
1  o  provide  improved  asaistaace  to  minor- 
ity  business  firms.  I  feel  that  the  best 
(,ay  to  overcome  the  poverty  cycle  of  the 
raiiouA   disadvantaged    groups   in    this 
i;ountiy  is  through  the  encouragement  of 
apital  formation  among  these  groups, 
i  o  that  they  can  eventually  become  self - 
1  upporting  and  not  have  to  rely  on  wel- 
are  pajrments  for  the  basic  income  flow 
.hrough  the  community.  This  bill  will 
lelp  stimulate  the  private  sector  to  In- 
vest more  heavily  in  promising  business 
iltuations    where    minority    individuals 
lave  good  business  ideas  and  the  will  to 
indertake  the  tribulations  of  running  a 
jusinesB.   but  Iswrk  adequate   access  to 
squrty  and  debt  capital  to  get  the  busi- 
less  successfully  operating  or  expanded 
to  its  full  potential,  cmr  goal  is  not  per- 
nanent  reliance  upon  Federal  assistance 


for  minority  business  success,  but  to  give 
the  capital  push  needed  to  get  business 
formations  and  successes  going  in  mi- 
nority communities,  so  that  they  can 
have  the  chance  to  become  self -sufficient 
and  to  develop  the  capital  within  the 
minority  communities  to  develop  their 
own  financing  resources  in  the  future. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  bill 
provides  for  increased  assistance  to  the 
normal  small  business  investment  com- 
pany, which  is  not  limited  to  minority  or 
disadvantaged  groups,  but  can  help  small 
businesses  everywhere  get  "off  the 
groimd"  with  financial  aid.  The  goal, 
again,  is  self-sufQciency,  not  permanent 
subsidization. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  reccmunend 
this  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  to  my 
colleagues  for  approval. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  3337  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  passed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   NOISE   AIR  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford). Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  3342,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  re«id  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  1105  (S.  3342)  a  bOl  to  amend 
title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

3»CTiON  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Environmental  Noise  Oontrol  Act  at  1973". 

Sxc  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  fcfllows: 

"SHOKT   TITl.*;    TABLE    OF   CONTENTS 

"S«c.  401.  This  Act.  Including  the  follow- 
ing table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 
Environmental    Noise    Control    Act'. 

"TABUi   OP   CONTKNTS 

"Sec.  401.  Short   title;    table  of  contents. 

'Sec.  402.  Findings  and  policy. 

"Sec.  403.  Office    of    Noise    Abatement    and 
Control. 

"Sec.  404.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  405.  Research.   Investigation,  training, 
and  other  activities. 

"Sec.  406.  Federal  programs. 

"Sec.  407.  Noise   criteria  and   control   tech- 
nology. 

"Sec.  408.  Noise  emission  standards  for  new 
products. 

"Sec.  409.  Labeling. 

•9«c.  410.  Imports. 

■Sec.  411.  Prohibited  acts. 

"Sec  413.  Enforcement. 

"Sec.  413.  Citizen  suits. 

"Sec.  414.  Emergency  situations. 


"Sec.  416.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec.  416.  Records,  reports,  and  information. 

"Sec.  417.  Federal  procurement. 
Sec.  418.  Grants    for   support   of   environ- 
mental noise  planning  and  con- 
trol programs. 

"Sec.  419.  Development    of    low-nolse-emls- 
ston  products. 

"Sec.  420.  Authorization    of    appropriations. 

"FINDINCS  AND  POUCY 

"Sxc.  403.  (a)  Tne  Congrees  finds — 
"(1)   that  environmental  zK>lse  presents  a 
growing  danger  to  the  health  and  wellare  ot 
the  NaUon's  population,  particularly  In  ur- 
ban  areas; 

"(2)  that  the  major  sources  of  noise  emis- 
sions include  aircraft,  vehicles,  machinery, 
appliances,  and  other  products  in  commerce; 
and 

"  (3)  thAt,  while  primary  responsibility  for 
control  of  environmental  noise  rests  with 
State  and  local  governments.  Federal  regu- 
latory action  Is  essential  to  deal  with  ma]or 
noise  emission  sources,  and  Federal  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  enco\irage  and  support 
programs  for  the  control  of  environmental 
noise. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  an 
envlronnjent  for  all  Americans  free  from 
noise  that  Jeopardizes  their  public  health  or 
welfare.  To  that  end,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  establish  a  means  for  effective 
ooordlnatlon  of  Federal  research  and  activi- 
ties in  environmental  noise  control,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  Federal  noise 
emission  standards  for  new  products,  to  pro- 
vide Information  to  the  public  of  the  noise 
emission  and  noise  reduction  characteristics 
of  new  products,  to  encourage  and  support 
State  and  municipal  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  environmental  noise  through  plan- 
ning and  program  grants  to  State  and  local 
environmental  noise  control  agencies,  and 
to  provide  information  to  the  public  on  the 
control  of  environmental  noise  through  regu- 
lation of  use  of  products  and  other  methods 
and  procedures  to  reduce  environmental 
noise. 

"(o)  Public  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment, revision,  aiid  enforcement  of  any  reg- 
ulation, noise  emission  standard,  program  or 
plan  established  by  the  Administrator  or  any 
State  or  municipality  under  this  Act  shall 
be  provided  for.  encouraged,  and  assisted  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities. The  Administrator,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  and  municipalities, 
within  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this 
section,  shaU  develop  and  publish  regtilatlons 
specifying  minimum  guidelines  for  public 
participation  In  such  processes. 

"omcK  or  NOISE  abatkmxnt  and  conteol 
"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agenc>'  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control,  and  shall  carry  out  through  such 
Office  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  noise  and  its  effect  on  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  function  under  this 
Aot.  The  Administrator  may  delegate  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  such  of  his  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  except  the  making  of 
regulations,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  an  environmental 
noise  control  agency,  personnel  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  be  de- 
tailed to  such  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Payments  under  grants  made  iinder 
this  Aot  may  be  mfMle  In  Installments,  and 
la  advance  or  by  way  9f  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
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"UKTIMmONS 

"SIC  404-  Po'  purposes  of  this  title  and 
tltieVof  this  Act: 

^ft)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
^^,4Bilnl3trator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 

Uon  Agency. 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion and  (except  as  provided  in  section  413 
(»)('l)  of  this  Act)  includes  any  officer,  em- 
ntoyee  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
uuty  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  any 
DoBtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(c)  The  term  'product'  means  any  manu- 
factured article  or  goods  or  component  there- 
of- except  that  such  term  does  not  Include — 

"(1)  any  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  propel- 
ler or  appliance,  as  such  terms  are  deflnsd 
a 'section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
aa  amended  i49  U.S.C.  1431) ;  or 

"(2)  (A)  any  mUltary  aircraft,  rockets, 
weapons,  or  equipment  which  are  designed 
for  combat  use;  or  (B)  any  aircraft,  rockets, 
launch  vehicles,  spacecraft,  or  equipment 
which  are  designed  for  reeewch,  experi- 
mental, or  developmental  vrork  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
space  Administration,  as  determined  by  the 
President   under   section   406  of   this   Act. 

"(d)  The  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means 
the  first  person  who  In  good  faith  purchases 
a  product   for  purposes   other   than  resale. 

"(e)  The  term  'new  product'  me«uis  a 
product  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to  which 
has  never  been  transferred  to  an  ultimate 
purchaser.  Products  remanufactured  or  re- 
built by  a  manufacturer  from  used  products 
to  restore  original  functions  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  new  products  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  title  V  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  mantifacturing,  as- 
sembling, or  importing  of  new  products,  or 
who  acts  for.  and  is  controlled  by,  any  such 
person  in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  such  products,  but  shaU  not  Include  any 
dealer  with  respect  to  smy  new  product  re- 
ceived by  him  In  commerce. 

"(g)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
engaged  In  the  sale  or  the  distribution  of  new 
products  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  who  may 
prepare  a  product  for  sale  or  distribution  to 
ihe  ultimate  purchaser:  Provided.  That  when 
such  dealer's  preparatory  or  final  assembly 
work  involves  modifications  which  increase 
the  noise  emission  characteristics  of  such 
product,  such  dealer  shall  then  be  considered 
a  manufacturer  of  such  product  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  title  V  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  The  term  'commerce'  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

"(1)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

"(2)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(i)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone. 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(J)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  moans  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Including  United  States 
Postal  Service. 

"(k)  The  term  'environmental  noise  con- 
trol agency'  meems  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State  as  the  official  State 
environmental  noise  oontrol  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

"(2)  An  agency  established  by  two  or  more 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  environmental  noise; 

("3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enforcing  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  environmental 
noise;  or. 


"(4)  An  agency  of  two  or  more  municipal- 
ities located  in  the  same  State  or  in  different 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  environmental  noise. 

"(1)  The  term  municipality'  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

"(m)  The  term  'noise  emission  standard' 
means  a  statement  of  a  noise  level  or  other 
acoustical  characteristic  which  may  not  be 
exceeded  under  specified  condltlcns  c*  meth- 
od of  operation.  Such  standard  shall  Include 
the  test  procedures  to  be  followed  and  shall 
be  stated  in  terms  of  performance  rather  than 
design  criteria. 

"(n)  The  term  'environmental  noise'  means 
the  intensity,  duration,  and  character  of 
sotinds  from  all  sources. 

"(o)  The  term  'cumulative  noise  exposure' 
means  the  exposure  of  individuals  in  defined 
areas  around  airports  to  noise  from  aircraft 
operations  weighted  by  time  of  day." 

"RXSEAXCH,       INVESnaATION,       TRAININO,       AND 

oTHxx  Acrrvrms 
"Sxc.  405.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish a  national  research  and  development 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
envlrorunental  noise  and  as  part  of  such 
program  shall — 

"(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of,  research.  Investiga- 
tions, experiments,  training,  demonstrations, 
surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  en- 
vironmental noise; 

"(2)  conduct  and  finance  research  by  con- 
tract with  any  person,  on  the  effects,  meas- 
urement, and  control  of  noise.  Including  but 
not  limited  to — 

"(A)  Investigation  of  the  direct  or  Indirect 
effects  of  noise  on  humans  (Including 
physiological  and  psychological  effects) ,  a«d 
the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  noise  on  do- 
mestic animals,  fish,  wildlife,  and  property, 
and  determination  of  acceptable  levels  of 
noise  on  the  basis  of  such  effects;  and 

"(B)  development  of  improved  methods 
and  standards  for  measurement  and  moni- 
toring of  noise.  In  cooi)eratlon  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(3)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  ren- 
der technical  services  (Including  the  drafting 
of  model  ordmances)  and  provide  financial 
assistance  to  environmental  noise  control 
agencies  and  other  appropriate  public  or 
private  agencies.  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals  in  the  conduct  of  such 
activities; 

"(4)  conduct  Investigations  and  reseexch 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  environmental  noise  in  coopera- 
tion with  any  noise  pollution  control  agency 
with  a  view  to  recommending  a  solution  of 
such  problem.  If  he  is  requested  to  do  so 
by  such  agency  or  if,  in  his  Judgment,  such 
problem  may  affect  any  community  or  oom- 
mimltlee  In  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  source  of  the  matter  causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  the  noise  Is  located;  and 

"(6)  establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  recognized  exi>ert8  In  vari- 
ous aspects  of  noise  to  assist  In  the  examina- 
tion amd  evaluation  of  research  progress  and 
proposals  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  re- 
search, and  for  other  purposes. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to — 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  reeiUta  of  activities  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  and  other  information.  Including 
appropriate  recommendations  by  him  In  con- 
nection therewith,  pertaining  to  such  re- 
search and  other  activities; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
with  environmental  noise  control  agencies. 


with  other  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  and  with  any 
Industries  Involved,  in  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  such  research  and  other  activities, 
liicludlng  technical  assistance; 

"(3)   make  grants  to  environmental  nolsa 
control  agencies,  to  other  public  or  nonproflf" 
private  agencies.  Institutions  and  organlaa- 
tlona.  and  to  individuals,  for  purposes  stated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions  and  organizations,  and  wltU 
individuals,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (81  VR.O. 
529;  41UB.C.6); 

"(6)  provide  training  (without  fee)  for. 
and  make  training  grants  to  personnel  of 
envlroimiental  noise  control  agencies  and 
other  persons  with  suitable  qualifications: 

"(6)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships. In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  at  public  or  nonprofit  private 
educational  institutions  or  research  orga- 
nizations; 

"(7)  collect  and  make  available  through 
publications  and  other  tipproprlate  means, 
in  cooperation  with  other  P>ederal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  with  other  public 
or  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations having  related  responsibilities, 
basic  data  on  physical,  and  human  aiMl  other 
effects  of  varying  levels  of  noise  and  other 
information  pMtalnlng  to  noise  and  the  pre- 
vention and  control  thereof;  and 

"(8)  develop  effective  and  practical 
processes,  methods,  and  prototype  devices  for 
the  prevention  or  control  of  envlrotmsentaJ 
noise. 

"(c)  In  carrjrlng  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  Administra- 
tor shall  conduct  research  on.  and  survey 
the  results  of  other  scientific  studies  on, 
the  harmful  effects  on  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  persons  by  the  various  known  noise 
soiirces. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  research  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  research  on  the  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  of  environmental  noise  on  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare. 

"rCDntAI.    PROORAIU 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  their  authority 
under  Federal  laws  administered  by  them. 
carry  out  the  programs  within  their  control 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the  policy  de- 
clared in  section  402  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  o*  the  Federal  Government 
(1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  property  or 
faculty,  or  (2)  engaged  In  any  activity  re- 
sulting, or  wtiich  may  result,  in  the  emission 
of  noise  shall  comply  with  Federal,  State,  in- 
terstate, and  local  requirements  respecting 
control  and  abatement  of  environmental 
noise  to  the  same  extent  that  any  person  Is 
subject  to  such  requirements.  The  President 
may  exempt  any  single  activity  or  facility, 
including  noise  emission  sources  or  classes 
thereof,  of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality in  the  executive  branch  from  com- 
pliance with  any  such  requirement  If  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  jjaramount  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  so;  except  that  no 
exemption,  other  than  for  those  products 
specified  pursuant  to  section  404(c)  (2)  of 
this  Act  may  be  granted  from  the  require- 
ments of  sections  408.  511.  and  631  of  this 
Act.  No  such  exemption  sbal.  be  granted  due 
to  lack  of  appropriation  unless  the  President 
shall  have  specifically  requested  such  appro- 
priation as  a  part  of  the  budgetary  process 
and  the  Congress  shall  have  faUed  to  noake 
avaUable  such  requested  appropriation.  Any 
exemption  shall  be  for  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  one  year,  but  additional  exemptions  may 
be  granted  'or  periods  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  upon  the  President's  making  a  new  de- 1 
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t«mlnAtlon.  The  Prosltleni  shall  report  aacb 
January  to  the  Oon«r«8  ail  exemption*  from 
the  requlremenu  at  this  section  granted  dur- 
ing   the    preceding    calendar    year,    together 
with  his  reason  for  granting  such  exemption. 
(c)(1)  The  Admlnlatrator  shall  coordinate 
the  program*  of  all  Federal  agencies  relaUng 
to  environmental   noise   reeearch   and   envl- 
roomental  noise  control.  Kach  Federal  agency 
shall  furnish  to  the  Admlnl.strator  such  In- 
formation as  he  may  reasonably  requU-e^  to 
determine,  as  provided  under  section  309  (A 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  if  the  nature,  scopes  and 
re«ult8  of  the  noise  rewiarch  and  environ- 
mental  noise  control  programs  of  "»•  a«*f fj 
U9  conalstent  with  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act 
"(3)    Kach    Federal    agency    ahaU    consult 
with   the   Adminutrator   In   prescribing  any 
regulations  respecting  environmental  noise. 
If  at  anv  time  the  Administrator  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  standard  or  regulation,  or 
anv  proposed  standard  or  regulation  of  any 
Pe^efal    agency,    respecting    noise,   does   not 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  to  the 
extent   he   beUeves   to  be  required   he   shall 
request  such  agency*  to  review  and  report  to 
him   on   the    advisability   of    revising   such 
stMidard  or  regulation  to  provide  such  pro- 
tection. Any  such  request  shaU  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detUed  statement  of  the  informa- 
tion on  which  such  request  is  based.  Such 
agency  shaU  complete  the  requested  revlw 
and  report  to  the  Admtolstrator  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  pubUcatlon  In  the 
F«»deral  Register  of  the  request.  The  report 
ShaU   be   published   In   the   Federal   Register 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
agency  respecting  the  revision  of  its  stand- 
ard or  regulation. 

"(3)  On  the  basis  of  regular  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator ShaU  compUe  and  publish  an- 
nually a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  status 
and  progress  of  Federal  activities  relating  to 
environmental  noise  research  and  envlron- 
mantal  noise  control.  This  report  shall  de- 
scribe the  environmental  noise  control  pro- 
grams of  each  Federal  agency  and  a^ess  ttie 
contributions  of  those  programs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmenfs  overall  efforts  to  control 
environmental  noise. 

"NOME  CKirXBIA  Airo  CONTSOL  TSCHHOIXXIT 

"SBC  407  I  a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
after  consultaUon  with  appropriate  Federal. 
State.  aiiQ  municipal  agenclee.  and  other  ap- 
nroprlate  persons,  within  nine  months  after 
Uie  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  laeue. 
noise  criteria.  Such  criteria  shall  reflect  the 
scientific  knowledge  most  useful  In  Indicating 
the  kind  and  extent  of  aU  Identifiable  effects 
on  the  public  health  or  weUare  which  may 
be  expect«l  from  dlflerUig  quantities  and 
qualities  of  noise,  and  such  criteria  shall  set 
forth  levels  of  environmental  noise  the  al- 
'jonment  and  maintenance  of  which  In  de- 
aned  areas  under  various  conditions  are  req- 
uisite to  protect  the  pubUc  health  and  wel- 
fare with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 

••lb)  The  Administrator,  after  consul taUon 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  munlcl- 
pal  agenclee,  and  other  appropriate  persona 
ihaU  within  fifteen  months  after  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  compile  and  pub- 
lish a  report  or  series  of  reports  (1)  identify- 
ing products  (or  classes  of  products)  which 
on  the  basis  of  Information  avaUable  to  him 
appear  to  be  major  sources  of  noise,  and  (2) 
giving  information  on  the  processes,  proce- 
dures, or  operating  methods  which  result  In 
the  control  of  the  emission  of  noise,  to  Imple- 
ment noise  emission  control  standards  under 
sections  408.  901.  503,  511.  and  621  of  this  Act. 
which  such  Information  shall  Include  tech- 
nical and  other  data.  Including  costs,  as  are 
avaUable   on   alternative   methods   of   noise 

control. 

"(c)    The   Admlnl«trator.    after  consul ta- 
Uon   with   appropriate   Federal.  Stata,  and 


municipal  agenclee.  and  other  appropriate 
persons,  shall  compile  and  provide  informa- 
tion on  methods  and  techniques  of  control- 
ling environmental  noise  through,  among 
other  means,  product  use  control,  land  use 
regulation,  and  construction  and  building 
standards.  Such  Information  shall  be  com- 
piled and  published  to  aasUt  State  and  local 
governments  in  establishing  and  enforcing 
environmental  noise  control  programs  sup- 
ported under  section  418  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  review  and.  as  appropriate,  revise  or 
suM)lement  any  criteria  or  report*  pub- 
lished under  this  section. 

'(e)  Any  report  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section  identUylng  major  noise 
sources  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  publication  or  revision  of  any 
criteria  or  information  on  control  techniques 
under  this  section  shall  be  announced  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  copies  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public. 


'NOISB  EJCBSION  STANOAXD0  TOR  NXW  PRODTJCTB 


••Sec.  408.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  regulations  establishing 
noise  emission  standards  for  new  producU  or 
rlasnitn  of  products — 

"  ( A)  Identified  In  any  report  published  un- 
der section  407(b)  (1)  Of  this  Act  a«  a  major 
source  of  noise,  and 

"(B)  which  falls  In  one  of  the  following 
categorlea: 

'(1)  Construction  equipment. 
"(11)    Transportation  equipment   (Includ- 
ing  snowmobllea,   motorcycles,   and   recrea- 
tional vehicles  and  related  equipment) . 

"(Ill)  Any  motor  or  engine  (Including  any 
equipment  of  which  an  engine  or  motor  la 
an  Integral  part). 
"(Iv)   Turbines  and  compressors. 
"(V)    Electrical  eoid  electronic  equipment, 
except  those  products  which  are  designed  for 
the.  production  or  reproduction  of  music  or 
sound   (to  the  extent  such  reproduction  la 
Identical,  except  in  amplitude,  to  the  source 
reproduced) . 
"(vl)  Percussion  and  explosive  equipment. 
"(2)  (A)  .Hegulatlons  proposed  under  para- 
graph   (1)    shall  be   promulgated  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  apply  to  any 
appropriate  new  product  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  which  Is  Identified  (or  In  a  class 
Identified)    In  any  report  published   under 
section  407(b)(1)   of  this  Act  on  or  before 
the  date  of  publication  of  such  initial  pro- 
posed regulations. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  new  product  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  which  la  Identified 
(or  is  part  of  a  class  Identified)  as  a  major 
source  of  noise  in  a  report  published  under 
section  407(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  after  publica- 
tion of  the  initial  proposed  regulations  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  regula- 
Uons  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
for  such  new  product  shaU  be  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  not  later  than  nine 
months  after  such  report  Is  published. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  publish  pro- 
posed regulations  establishing  noise  emis- 
sion standards  respecting  any  new  product 
for  which  he  Is  not  required  to  eetabllsh 
standards  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion but  for  which.  In  his  judgment,  noise 
emission  standards  are  requisite  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare.  Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  regvUatlons  respecting  such  new  prod- 
uct, he  shall  promulgate  regulations  estab- 
lishing nolae  emission  standards  for  such  new 
product. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  noise  emission  standard  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  respecting  a  new  product  stiall  set 
limits  on  noise  emissions  from  such  new 
product  over  the  useful  life  of  the  product  (as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  taking  Into 
accoimt  the  range  of  posalble  uaea  for  the 
same  type  of  product)  and  shall  be  a  stand- 
ard which  In  the  Administrator's  judgment. 


based  on  Information  published  under  sec- 
tion 407  of  this  Act,  reflects  the  degree  of 
noise  reduction  achievable  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  best  available  technology, 
taking  Into  account  the  ooet  of  compliaaos. 
In  establishing  such  standards  for  any  new 
product  the  Administrator  shall  assure  that 
such  stsindards  are  compatible  with  standards 
under  other  laws  respecting  emission  of  air 
or  water  pollutants  and  safety,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  any  standard  under  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Aet 
of  1966  (IB  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.),  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  US.C.  1857  et  seq.).  or  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  UAC. 
1151  et  seq.).  Any  standard  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may 
contain  provisions  re^Mctlng  instructions  of 
the  manufacturer  for  the  maintenance  or  use 
of  the  product. 

"(2)  After  publication  of  any  proposed 
regulations  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  allow  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  rulemaking  In  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  revise  any 
noise  emission  standard  prescribed  by  him  la 
accordance  with  this  section. 

"(4)  Any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section  (and  any  revision  thereof)  shall 
take  effect  after  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years  or  such  lesser  time  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  necessary  to  permit  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  cost  of  compliance  within  such  period. 
Standards  prescribed  under  this  section  shall 
apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  standards. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations defining  'effective  date'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  that  products  manufactured 
before  the  effective  date  of  a  regvUatlon  un- 
der this  section  were  not  manufactured  for 
purposes  of  circumventing  the  effective  date 
of  such  regulations. 

"(d)  (1)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  standards  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  manufacturer  of  each  new  product 
shall  warrant  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  and 
each  subsequent  purchaser  that  such  prod- 
uct Is  (A)  designed,  built,  and  equipped  to 
as  to  conform  at  the  time  of  sale  with  appli- 
cable regulations  under  this  section,  and  (B) 
free  from  defects  in  materials  and  workman- 
ship which  cause  such  product,  \inder  normal 
use,  operation,  and  maintenance  to  fall  to 
conform  with  applicable  regulations  for  Iti 
useful  life,  aa  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, taking  into  account  the  range  of 
uses  for  such  product. 

"(2)  Any  cost  obligation  of  any  dealer  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  any  requirement  Im- 
posed by  paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
transfer  of  any  such  cost  obligation  from  a 
manufacturer  to  any  dealer  through  fran- 
chise or  other  agreement  Is  prohibited. 

"(3)  If  a  manufacturer  Includes  In  any 
advertisement  a  statement  respecting  the 
cost  or  value  of  uolse  emission  control  de- 
vices or  systems,  such  manufacturer  shall 
set  forth  In  such  statement  the  cost  or  value 
attributed  to  such  devices  or  systems  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
his  representatives,  shall  have  the  same  ac- 
cess for  this  purpose  to  the  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  manufacturer  as 
the  Comptroller  General  has  to  those  of  a 
recipient  of  assistance  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

"(e)(1)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  adopt  or  enforce,  with  respect 
to  (A)  any  product  manufactured  after  the 
effective  date  of  a  regulation  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section  or  (B) 
any  component  Incorporated  Into  such  prod- 
uct by  the  manufacturer  of  such  product, 
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uiT  Standard  setting  a  limit  on  noise  emls- 
Siis  from  such  product  enforceable  against 
Jwmanufacturer  which  U  not  Identical  to 
Se  standard  prescribed  by  the  Admin Utrat^r 
-ii^    sublect   to   paragraph    (1)    of    thU 


'(2)    Subject 


thU 
jubeectlon,  nothing  In  thla  swjtlon  shaU  pre- 
clude or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  po- 
Utlcal  subdivision  thereof  to  eaUblUh  and 
enforce  controls  on  environmental  nolae 
through  the  licensing,  regulaUon,  or  reetrlo- 
tton  of  the  use,  operation,  or  movenoant  of 
any  product  or  combination  of  products: 
Provided.  That  such  control,  licensing,  regu- 
laUon, or  restriction  ahaU  not.  In  the  case  of 
any  motor  carrier  engaged  In  IntersUte  com- 
merce or  any  equipment  or  facility  of  a  sur- 
iu»  carrier  engaged  In  Interstate  conunarce 
by  railroad,  result  In  a  limit  on  noise  emla- 
giona  for  any  carriers,  equipment,  or  faculty 
different  than  any  limit  contained  in  any 
regulation  applicable  thereto  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section  of  title 
V  of  this  Act,  except  that  In  the  case  of  such 
carriers  the  Administrator  may  by  regula- 
tion, upon  the  petition  of  a  State  or  political 
tubdlvislon  thereof  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transi>ortatlon.  permit 
luch  more  restrictive  llmita  on  such  noise 
emissions  through  the  appUcatlon  of  use, 
operation,  or  movement  controls  or  regula- 
tions as  in  his  Judgment  are  necessitated  by 
special  local  conditions. 

"(8)  If,  after  promulgation  of  cmy  stand- 
ards and  regfulations  under  this  section  and 
prior  to  their  effective  date,  a  product  is 
manufactured  In  compliance  with  such 
standards  and  reg^ulations  such  standards 
and  regulations  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  product  on  the 
date  of  such  compliance. 

"•UlSKLXKO 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  for  any  new  product  (or  class 
thereof)  — 

"(1)  Identified  pursuant  to  section  ^7(b) 
(Dior 

"(2)  which  is  sold  wholly  or  In  part  on 
the  basis  of  its  effectiveness  in  reducing 
noise, 

require  either  (1)  that  a  notice  of  the  level 
of  noise  emission  Including  the  relationship 
to  any  applicable  noise  emission  standard 
under  section  408,  or  notice  of  the  effective- 
ness In  reducing  noise  (as  the  case  may  be) 
supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  be  aiDxed  to 
the  new  product  and  to  the  outside  of  Its 
container  at  the  time  of  its  sale  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser,  or  (2)  that  such  notice  of 
such  level  or  effectiveness  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer  otherwise  be  given  to  the  pros- 
pective user.  He  shall  prescribe  the  form  of 
the  notice  and  the  methods  and  units  of 
measurement  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Section  408(c)  (2)  shall  apply  to  the  promul- 
gation of  any  regulation  under  this  section. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  prevent  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  from 
regulating  product  labeling  in  any  way  not 
in  confilct  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section. 

"nCPOR'TB 

"Sxc.  410.  Any  product  offered  for  entry 
into  the  United  States  for  which  a  standard 
or  regulation  has  become  effective  pvirsuant 
to  this  title,  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
certificate  of  compliance  Ip  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  refused 
entry  into  the  United  States.  If  a  product  is 
refused  entry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee  and 
shall  cause  disposal  or  storage  of  any  prod- 
uct refused  delivery  which  has  not  been  ex- 
ported by  the  consignee  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  tinder 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  con- 
signee  such   product   pending   examination 


and  declaloa  in  the  matter  on  execution  of 
bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value 
of  such  product,  together  with  the  duty 
thereon,  and  on  refusal  to  return  such  prod- 
uct for  any  cause  to  the  cuatody  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaaury,  when  demanded,  for 
the  purpoee  of  excluding  It  from  the  country, 
or  for  any  other  purpoee,  said  consignee  shall 
forfeit  the  full  amount  of  said  bond.  All 
chargea  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on 
products  which  are  refused  admission  or  de- 
livery under  this  section  shall  be  ptald  by  the 
owner  or  consignee,  and  In  default  of  such 
payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against  any 
future  Importation  made  by  such  owner  or 
consignee. 

"FBORxarrxD  acts 
"Sac.  411.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subaectlon  (b)  of  this  section,  the  follow- 
ing  acts   or   the   causing   thereof   are  pro- 
hibited: 

"(1)  In  the  caae  of  a  manufacturer,  the 
sale  In,  the  offering  for  sale  In,  or  the  Intro- 
duction or  delivery  for  introduction  into, 
commerce  of  any  new  product,  aircraft,  or 
aircraft  engine  manufactured  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  noise  emission  control  stand- 
ards prescribed  under  sections  408,  601,  603, 
611.  and  621  of  this  Act  which  are  applicable 
to  such  product,  unless  such  product  is  In 
conformity  with  such  standards. 

"(2)  (A)  Tbe  removal  or  rendering  inop- 
erative by  any  person,  other  than  for  pur- 
poees  of  maintenance,  testing,  repair,  or  re- 
placement, of  any  device  or  element  of  de- 
sign Incorporated  into  any  product,  aircraft, 
or  aircraft  engine  In  compliance  with  noise 
emission  standards  promulgated  under  sec- 
tions 408,  501,  603,  611,  and  621  of  thla  Act 
prior  to  its  sale  or  delivery  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  or  during  its  term  of  uae,  or  (B) 
the  use  of  a  product  after  such  devloe  or 
element  of  design  has  been  removed  or 
rendered  Inoperative. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  the 
sale  in,  the  offering  for  sale  in,  or  the  Intro- 
duction or  delivery  for  Introduction  Into, 
commerce  of  any  new  product  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  option  (1)  In  section  409(b) 
of  this  Act  (req\ilrlng  information  TtMptd- 
Ing  noise)  which  are  applicable  to  such 
product,  unless  it  is  In  conformity  with  such 
regulations. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  the  assistance  of  any  person  In  a 
violation  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subaec- 
tlon or  the  furnishing  of  Information  with 
respect  to  a  violation  of  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  In  the  caae  of  a  manufacturer,  the 
sale  in,  the  offering  for  sale  In,  or  the  Intro- 
duction or  delivery  for  introduction  into, 
commerce  of  any  new  product  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  option  (1)  In  section  409(a) 
of  this  Act  (requiring  information  respecting 
noise)  which  are  applicable  to  such  product, 
unless  It  is  In  conformity  with  such  regula- 
tions. 

"(4)  (A)  The  removal  by  any  person  of  any 
notice  affixed  to  a  product  or  container  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 409(a)  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  new  product  to  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
or  (B)  the  sale  of  such  product  or  container 
from  which  such  notice  has  been  removed. 
"(6)  The  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  by  any  pwrson  of  any  new  product  in 
violation  of  regulations  promulgated  under 
section  410  of  this  Act  that  are  applicable 
to  such  product. 

"(6)  The  failiire  of  any  pwrson  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  section  412(d) 
or  414  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  after  pub- 
lic hearings  exempt  for  a  specified  f>erlod  of 
time  not  to  exceed  one  year,  any  new  prod- 
uct, or  class  thereof,  from  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a)   of  thla 


section  upon  such  terms  and  condltlona  aa 
he  may  find  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  for  the  purpoee  of  reeearch, 
investigations,  studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2)  A  new  product  intended  solely  for 
export,  and  so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  out* 
side  of  the  container  and  on  the  product  it- 
self, shall  be  subject  to  noise  emission  stand- 
ards of  the  country  which  Imports  such 
product.  In  no  event  shall  the  Administra- 
tor allow  the  export  from  the  United  States 
of  any  product  subject  to  section  414  of  this 
Act  as  a  product,  the  noise  emissions  from 
which  are  an  imminent  and  substantial  en- 
dangerment  to  public  health. 
"EifToacnmrr 

"Sac.  412.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  or 
negligently  violates  paragraph  (1),  (3),  (6), 
or  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  411  of 
thla  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  >25,000  per  day  of  violation,  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both.  In  the  caae  of  a  violation  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (6)  of  subaectlon  (a)  of 
section  411  of  this  Act  the  fine  shall  be  not 
less  than  82,600  per  day  of  violation.  If  the 
conviction  Is  for  a  violation  committed  after 
a  first  conviction  of  such  person  under  thla 
paragraph,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fljie  of 
not  more  than  $60,000  per  day  of  violation, 
or  by  Imprlaonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  by  both. 

"(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  each 
day  of  violation  of  section  411(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  constitute  a  separate  violation  of  that 
section. 

"(c)  The  district  courts  o<  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  to  restrain  any  violations  of  section 
411(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  any  person  la  In  viola- 
tion of  section  411(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  Issue  an  order  specifying 
such  relief  as  he  determines  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare.  Such 
relief  may  include  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  ceaae  such  violation,  to  notify  ulti- 
mate purchasers  of  the  risks  associated  with 
such  violation,  to  make  public  notice  of  such 
risks,  to  recall  any  products  responsible  for 
such  violation,  to  repurchase  any  such  prod- 
ucts, or  to  replace  any  such  products.  Such 
order  may  aiao  require  the  seizure  of  any 
such  products  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  Issued  only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  In  accordance  with  section  664 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  When  authorized  by  State  law — 

"  ( 1 )  The  Administrator  may,  by  agreement 
with  any  environmental  noise  control  agency 
•with  or  without  reimbursement.  authM-lze 
law  enforcement  officers  or  other  oflloers  oc 
employees  of  such  environmental  noise  con- 
trol  agency  to  bring  civil  actions  In  the  ap- 
propriate State  courts  to  restrain  any  per- 
son from  vl<^atlng  section  411(a). 

"(2)  The  courts  of  such  State  may  enter- 
tain any  such  ctrll  action. 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  tba 
authority  of  an  environmental  noise  control 
agency  to  commence  a  civil  action  under  sec- 
tion 413  of  this  Act. 

"cmzxN  Bxma 

"Sac.  418.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  peraon  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf — 

"(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (A) 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  gor- 
emmental  Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  who  Is  aUeged  to 
be  in  violation  of  any  noise  control  require- 
ment (as  defined  in  subaectlon  (f)  of  thla 
sectlcxi),  or 

"(2)  against — 
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"(A)  th«  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  where  there  Is  al- 
leged a  failure  of  such  Administrator  to  per- 
form any  act  or  duty  under  thu  Act  which 
U  not  discretionary  with  such  Administrator. 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  where  there  Is  al- 
leged a  failure  of  such  Administrator  to  per- 
form any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  or 
section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  which  Is  not  discretionary  with  such 
Administrator, 

The  dUtrlct  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties,  to  enforce  such  noise  control 
requirement  or  to  order  such  Administrator 
to  perform  such  Skct  or  duty,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

"(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plain- 
tiff has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (and  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  in  the  case  of  a  violation 
of  a  noise  emission  control  requirement  with 
respect  to  aircraft  under  this  Act  or  section 
611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  amended) 
and  (11)  to  any  alleged  violator  of  such  re- 
quirement, or 

"(B)  If  an  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action 
to  require  compliance  with  the  noise  con- 
trol requirement,  but  in  any  such  action 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States  any  person 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  dajrs  after  the  plaintiff 
has  g^ven  notice  to  the  defendant  that  he 
win  commence  such  action. 
Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
prescr.ue  by  regulation. 

',c)  In  an  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or,  if  appropriate,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminlstra- 
cicn.  If  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right. 

"(d)  The  court.  In  issiiing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (Including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  an  award  Is  ap- 
propriate. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  lor  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  noise 
control  requirement  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief  (including  relief  against  an  Adminis- 
trator) . 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  ttUs  section,  the  term 
'noise  control  requirement'  means  any  pro- 
hibition, standard,  or  requirement  under 
section  408,  411.  501,  503,  508,  511,  or  521  of 
this  Act  or  a  prohibition,  standard,  rule,  or 
regulation  issued  under  section  611  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

"EMERGENCY   SITTJATIONS 

"Sbc.  414.  (a)  The  Administrator  or  the 
Attorney  General  shall  file,  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  venue 
thereof,  an  action  against  any  product  the 
noise  emissions  from  which  are  an  imminent 
and  substantial  endangerment  to  public 
health,  or  against  any  person  who  manu- 
factures for  sale,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale.  In 
commerce,  or  imports  into  the  United  States, 
such  product.  Such  an  action  may  be  filed, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  or  nonexist- 
ence of  a  noise  emission  standard  applicable 
to  a  product,  or  the  pendency  of  adminis- 
trative proceedings  Initiated  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 


"(b)  The  district  court  in  which  such  ac- 
tion la  filed  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  declare 
such  product  a  product  the  noise  emissions 
from  which  are  an  imminent  and  substan- 
tial endangerment  to  public  health,  and  to 
grant  (as  ancillary  to  such  declaration  or 
in  lieu  thereof)  such  temporary  or  perma- 
nent equitable  relief  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  from  such  risk.  Such  re- 
lief may  Include  a  mandatory  order  re- 
quiring the  notification  of  the  original  pur- 
chasers of  such  product  of  such  risk,  public 
notice,  the  recall,  the  repurchase,  the  repair, 
the  replacement,  or  the  seizure  of  such  prod- 
uct. 

"JUDICIAL  RXVIKW 

"Sec.  416.  Any  judicial  review  of  final  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  this  Act  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  sections  701-706  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that: 

"(a)  a  petition  of  review  of  action  the 
Administrator  In  promulgating  any  stand- 
ard or  regulation  under  section  408,  501,  511, 
or  521  of  this  Act  or  any  labeling  regulation 
under  section  409  of  this  Act  may  be  filed 
only  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  such  promulgation,  or  after  such 
date  If  such  petition  is  based  solely  on 
grounds  arising  after  such  ninetieth  day. 
Action  of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
which  review  could  have  been  obtained 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject 
to  judicial  review  In  civil  proceedings  for 
enforcement  except  as  to  whether  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  procedures  of  this 
Act  have  been  observed; 

"(b)  If  a  party  seeking  review  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  Information  is 
material  and  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding  before  the  Administrator, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
(tmd  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be 
taken  t>efore  the  Administrator,  and  to  be 
adduced  upon  the  hearing.  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper.  The  Administrator 
may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  tsUien.  and  he  shall  file 
with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  orig- 
inal order,  with  the  retvim  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence; 

"(c)  with  respect  to  relief  pending  review 
of  an  action  by  the  Administrator,  no  stay 
of  an  agency  action  may  be  granted  unless  the 
reviewing  court  determines  that  the  party 
seeking  such  stay  Is  (1)  likely  to  prevail  on 
the  merits  in  the  review  proceeding  and  (2) 
will  suffer  Irreparable  harm  pending  such 
proceeding. 

"RECORDS,   REPORTS,    AND   INTOSMATION 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  Such  manufacturer  of  a 
new  product,  aircraft,  or  aircraft  engine  to 
which  standards  or  regulations  under  sec- 
tions 408,  501.  503.  511.  or  521  of  this  Act  or 
regulations  imder  section  409  apply  shall  (1) 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  provide  such  information,  and 
make  such  tests,  as  the  Administrator  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted 
or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act,  (2) 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Administrator,  permit  such 
officer  or  employee  at  reasonable  times  to 
have  access  to  such  Information  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  tests  and  to  copy  such  records, 
and  (3)  make  new  products  coming  oS  the 
assembly  line  or  otherwise  in  the  tiands  of 
the  manufacturer  available  for  testing  by  the 
Administrator,  to  the  extent  required  by  reg- 
ulatl(»u  of  the  Administrator. 


"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation to  carry  out  titles  IV  and  V  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  may  issue  subpenaa 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  relevant  papers, 
books,  and  documents,  and  he  may  admin- 
ister oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  cases  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon  any  person  under  this 
subsection,  the  district  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  In  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  States  and  after 
notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  and  give  testimony  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  appear  and  produce  papers. 
books,  and  documents  before  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
person  that  records,  reports,  or  information 
or  particular  i)art  thereof  (other  than  noise 
emission  data)  to  which  the  Administrator 
has  access  under  this  section  if  made  public, 
would  dlv\ilge  methods  or  processes  entitled 
to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of  such  per- 
son, the  Administrator  shall  consider  such 
record,  report,  or  information  or  particular 
portion  thereof  confidential  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  section  1905  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  except  that 
such  record,  report,  or  Information  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  officers,  employees,  or  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  United  States 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  Information  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  any  officer  or  emnloyee  under  his 
control,  from  the  duly  authorized  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Any  communication  from  a  person 
to  the  Administrator  or  any  other  employee 
of  the  Agency  concerning  a  matter  presently 
under  consideration  In  a  rulemaking  or  ad- 
judicatory proceeding  in  the  Agency  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  public  file  of  that 
proceeding  unless  It  is  a  communication  en- 
titled to  protection  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  cer- 
tification In  any  application,  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required 
to  be  maintained  under  this  Act  or  who 
falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  knowingly  ren- 
ders Inaccurate  any  monitoring  device  or 
method  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act.  shall  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both. 

"fXDERAL    PROCTTKEMENT 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  may  enter 
into  any  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
goods,  materials,  or  services  with  any  per- 
son, who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense  under  section  412(a)  of  this  Act  and 
who,  upon  consideration  of  the  gravity  of 
the  violation  and  the  good  faith  of  the  per- 
son charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance,  the  Administrator  determines 
should  be  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  this 
section.  The  prohibition  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  continue  until  the  Admin- 
istrator certifies  that  the  condition  giving 
rise  to  a  conviction  has  been  cnrected. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
prooedtires  to  provide  all  Federal  agencies 
with  the  notification  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

'^(c)  In  order  to  Implement  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall. 
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not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  its  enactment,  cause  to  be  Issued  an 
order  (1)  requiring  each  Federal  agency 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  and  each 
Federal  agency  which  Is  empowered  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistance  by  way  of  grant  loan, 
or  contract  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policy  of  this  Act  in  such  contracting  or 
assistance  activities,  and  (2)  setting  forth 
procedures,  sanctions,  penalties,  and  such 
other  provisions,  as  the  President  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  requirement. 

"(d)  The  President  may  exempt  any  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  where  he  deter- 
mines such  exemption  is  necessary  In  the 
paramount  Interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

"CaANTS      FOR      StJPPOBT      OF      ENVIRONMENTAL 
NOISE    PLANNING    AND    CONTROL    PBOORAJCS 

"Sac.  418.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  environmental  noise  control 
agencies  in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  establish- 
ing, or  improving,  and  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  environmental  noise, 

"(2)  Before  approving  any  grant  under 
this  subsection  to  any  environmental  noise 
control  agency  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 404(k)  (3)  and  404(k)  (4)  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  (when  appropriate)  shall 
receive  assurances  that  such  agency  provides 
for  adequate  representation  of  State,  inter- 
state, local,  and  international  interests  in 
Its  area  of  jurisdiction.  Before  approving  any 
grant  under  this  subsection  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine  that  the  recipient  Is  the 
appropriate  environmental  noise  control 
agency  for  the  jurisdictions  Involved  in  order 
to  minimize  overlap  and  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. 

"(3)  Before  approving  any  planning  grant 
under  this  subsection  to  any  environmental 
noise  control  agency  within  the  meaning  of 
sections  404(k)  (3)  and  404(k)  (4)  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  receive  assurances 
that  such  agency  has  the  capability  of  de- 
veloping and  enforcing  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental noise  control  plan. 

"(4)  Before  approving  any  grant  for  pur- 
poses other  than  developing  a  program  under 
this  section  to  any  environmental  noise  con- 
trol agency  v/lthln  the  meaning  of  section  404 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  agency  has  the  authority — 

"(A)  to  regulate  the  location,  modification, 
and  construction  of  any  facilities  within  the 
area  of  jurisdiction  of  such  agency  which 
may  result  in  the  generation  of  environ- 
mental nolee:  and 

"(B)  to  assure  that  the  use  of  any  product 
In  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  such  agency  will 
not  exceed  applicable  noise  control  levels; 

"(C)  to  (1)  Identify,  if  appropriate,  sources 
of  environmental  noise  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  agency,  and  dl)  set  forth  pro- 
cedures, processes,  and  methods  (Including 
land  use  requirements  and  design  and  con- 
struction standards)  to  control  such  sources 
to  the  extent  feasible; 

"(D)  to  acquire,  maintain,  and  operate 
noise  monitoring  facilities  in  the  field  and 
otherwise,  making  public  reports  of  noise 
emissions  and  levels  of  environmental  noise 
disclosed  by  such  monitoring,  which  reports 
shall  be  related  to  any  applicable  standards 
or  limitations;  and 

"(E)    to  Issue  abatement  orders. 

"(b)  F^m  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  grants  to  environmental 
noise  control  agencies  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  In  establishing  regulations  for  the 
granting  of  such  funds  the  Administrator 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  due  con- 


sideration to  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the 
extent  of  the  actual  or  potential  environ- 
mental noise  problem,  and  (3)  the  financial 
need  of  the  respective  agencies.  No  agency 
shall  receive  any  grant  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  en- 
vironmental noise  unless  the  Administrator 
la  satisfied  that  such  grant  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  or 
other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  be  in 
absence  of  such  grant  be  made  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  program,  and  will 
in  no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  or 
other  non-Federal  funds.  No  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  until  the  Adminis- 
trator has  consulted  with  the  appropriate 
official  as  designated  by  the  Governor  or 
Governors  of  the  State  or  States  affected. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centtun  of  the 
total  f tinds  appropriated  or  allocated  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  granted  for  environmental  noiae 
control  programs  In  any  one  State.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  a  program  In  an  araa 
crossing  State  boundaxles,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine  the  portion  of  such  grant 
that  is  chargeable  to  the  percentage  limita- 
tion under  this  subsection  for  each  State 
into  which  such  area  extends. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  with  the  con- 
currence of  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  section,  may  reduce  the  paymenu  to 
such  recipient  by  the  amount  of  the  pay, 
allowances,  traveling  expenses,  and  any  other 
coats  In  connection  with  the  detail  of  any 
officer  or  employee  to  the  recipient  under 
section  403(c)  of  this  Act,  when  such  detail 
Is  for  the  convenience  of,  and  at  the  request 
of,  such  recipient  and  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
amount  by  which  such  payments  have  been 
reduced  shall  be  available  for  payment  of 
such  costs  by  the  Administrator,  but  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  detertniniog  the  amount 
of  any  grant  to  a  recipient  imder  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  such  agency. 

•(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  section  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1973,  $7,600,000  for  the  flical 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"DEVXLOPIfENT  OF  LOW-NOISE-EMISSION 
PROOTTCTS 

"Sbc.  419.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'Committee'  means  the 
Lov-Nolse-Emlssion  F»roduct  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

"(2)  The  term  "Federal  Oovemment'  in- 
cludes the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'low-nolse-emission  prod- 
uct* means  any  product  which  emits  noise 
in  amounts  significantly  below  the  levels  of 
other  products  in  the  competitive  market  Tor 
such  product  at  the  time  of  procurement. 

"(4)  The  term  'retail  price'  means  (A)  the 
maximum  statutory  price  applicable  to  any 
type  of  product;  or  (B)  in  any  case  where 
there  Is  no  applicable  maximum  statutory 
price,  the  most  recent  procurement  price 
paid  for  any  type  of  product. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine which  products  qualify  as  low-nolse- 
emlsslon  products  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  certify  any 
product — 

"(A)  for  which  a  certification  application 
has  been  filed  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(5)  (A)  of  this  subsection: 

"(B)  which  Is  a  low-nolse-emlsslon  prod- 
uct as  detennioed  by  the  Administrator; 
and 


"(O)   wtilch  he  determines  Is  suitable  for 
use  as  a  substitute   for  a  type  of  product 
at  that  time  in  use  by  agenclea  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  establish  a 
Low-Nolse-Emlsslon  Product  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  assist  him  in  determining  which 
products  qualify  as  low-notae-emlssion  prod- 
ucts for  purposes  of  this  section.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  include  the  Administrator  or 
his  designee,  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  representa- 
tives of  such  other  Federal  agencies  and  pri- 
vate individuals  as  the  Administrator  may 
deem  necessary  from  time  to  thne.  Any  mem- 
bcnr  of  the  Committee  not  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis  by  the  United  States  mar 
receive  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  OS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  upon  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  section  6708  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
for  persons  In  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(4)  Certification  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  issuance. 

"(5)  (A)  Any  person  seeking  to  have  a 
class  or  model  of  product  certified  under 
this  section  shall  file  a  certification  ap- 
plication In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
i<;nbed  by  the  Administrator. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  publlsb  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  each  ^• 
plication  received. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  make  deter- 
minations for  the  ptirpose  of  this  section  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
him  by  regulation. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
whatever  Investigation  is  necessary.  Includ- 
ing actual  inspeotlon  of  the  product  at  a 
place  designated  in  regulations  prescribed 
under  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  reoeive  and 
evaluate  written  comments  and  documents 
from  interested  persons  in  support  of.  or  In 
oppodtlon  to,  oertiflcatlon  of  the  class  or 
model  of  product  under  oonslderatlon. 

"(F)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  properly  filed  certification  application 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  whether 
such  product  is  a  low-nolse-emlaalon  prod- 
uct for  purpoeee  of  this  section.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  product  is 
a  low-nolae-emisslon  product,  then  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  such  deter- 
mination the  Administrator  shall  reach  a 
decision  as  to  whether  such  product  is  a 
suitable  substitute  for  any  class  or  classes 
of  product  presently  being  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  use  by  its  agencies. 

"(G)  Immediately  upon  making  any  de- 
termination or  decision  under  subparagraph 
(F>.  the  Administrator  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion or  decision,  including  reasons  therefor. 

"(c)(1)  Certified  low-nolse-emlsslon  prod- 
ucts shall  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  lease  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  In  Ueu  of  other  products 
if  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  de- 
termines that  such  certified  products  have 
procurement  costs  which  are  no  more  than 
125  per  centum  of  the  retail  prloe  of  the 
least  expensive  type  of  product  for  which 
they  are  certified  substitutes. 

"(2)  Data  relied  upon  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  determining  that  a  product  Is  a  cer- 
tified low-nolae-emisslon  product  shall  be 
incorporated  in  any  contract  for  the  procure- 
ment of  such  product. 

"(d)  The   proonrlng   agency  shall   be  re- 
quired to  purcbaee  available  certified  low- 
noise-emlsslon   products   which    are   eligible 
for  purchase  to  the  extent  tliey  are  available  . 
beloce  purcliaslng   any  other  products  for 
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any  low-noise-emlsslon  product  Is  a 
substitute.  In  making  purchasing 

.. i  between  competing  eligible  oertl- 

low-nolae-emiasion   products,   the    pro- 
^g  agency  shall  give  priority  to  any  class 
model  which  does  not  require  extensive 
c  maintenance  to  retain  Its  low-nolae- 
qualltlea  or  which  does  not  involve 
„rf    costs    significantly    in    excess    of 
products  for   which  It   Is  a  certified 
1  bstltute. 
(et  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  certified 
-nolse-emlsslon    products    any    statutory 
iCe  limitations  shall  be  waived. 
•{f)    The  Administrator  shall,  from  time 
time  as  he  deems  appropriate,  test  the 
iMlons  of  noise  from  certified  low-notee- 
eifclsBlon  products  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Ovemment.  If  at  the  time  of  purchase  he 
"    ds  that   the  nolae-emlaslon  levels  exceed 
9  levels  on  which  certification  under  this 
:tk>n  was  based,  the  Administrator  shall 
re  the  supplier  of  such  product  written 
tlce  of  this  finding,  issue  public  notice  of 
and  give  the  supplier  &n  opportunity  to 
u>Uce     necessary     repairs,     adjustments,     or 
rt  placements.    If    no    such    repairs,    adjuat- 
■   ,  or  replacements  are  made  within  a 
to  be  set  by  the  Administrator,  he  may 
o^der  the  supplier  to  show  cau»e  why  the 
^  :t    involved    should    be    eligible    for 

r^certlflcatlon. 

'(g)   There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 

■  for  paying  additional  amounts  for  prod- 

ui,~.  pursuant  to,  and  for  carrying  out  the 

p  -ovlslons  of.  this  section,  $1,000,000  for  the 

1  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  M,000,- 

for  each  of   the   two  succeeding   fiscal 
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'(h)  The  Administrator  shaU  promulgate 
tie  procedure*  required  to  Implement  this 
suction  within  one  hxindred  and  eighty  days 
ait«r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"ABTHOKBATIOV    OT    APMIOPWATIONS 

•Sxc.  420.  There  are  authcateed  to  be  ap- 
l4-oprlated  to  carrv  out  this  Act  (other  than 
Bbctlons  418  and' 419)  $18,000,000  for  the 
Ssoal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $86,000,000 
)r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1074;  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1P75." 

Src.  3.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  to 
ajdd  a  new  title  V  as  follows: 

TITLE  V — MAJOR  MOVINa  SOURCES 

PAKT    a CONTBOL    AKD    ABATUUMT    OT    ASl- 

cmATT  Noiax  AND  Some  Boom 
SOI.   (a)    In  order  to  afford  present 
elnd  future  relief  and  provide  protection  to 
I  ubllc  health  and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise 
4nd  sonic  boom — 

'  ( 1 )  the  Administrator  of  the  Environment 
tkl  Protection  Agency,  after  consultation 
mth  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
ilon  Administration,  shall  promulgate  and 
I  jnend  standards  for  the  measurement  of  air- 
craft  and  aircraft  engine  noise  and  sonic 
tioom:  and 

12)  the  Administrator  of  the  Envtronmen- 
lal  Protection  Agency  shall  promulgate  and 
!  jnend  regulations  with  respect  to  noise  emls- 
i  Ions  from  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines  which 
:n  his  Judgment  are  swlequate  to  protect  the 
|)ublic  health  and  welfare  with  an  adequate 
nargin  of  safety. 

"  (b)  ( 1 )  Any  regulations  under  this  section, 
)r  amendnaents  thereto,  with  respect  to  noise 
iimlssions  from  types  of  aircraft  or  aircraft 
iinglnes,  shall  reflect  the  degree  of  noise 
■eduction  achievable  through  the  application 
)f  the  beet  available  demonstrated  technol- 
ogy, taking  Into  accoimt  the  cost  of  compile 
Lnoe,  aa  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
;he  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
^e  Admlnlacrator  of  the  nderal  Aviation 
^dmlnlstratton,  and  Bball  not  be  promuW 
^ted  until  the  Administrator  of  the  ^deral 
iVvlatkm  Administration  has  determined  that 
luch  regulations  are  conslatent  with  the 
alghest  degree  of  safety  in  air  commerce  and 


that  any  propoeed  standard,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation has  been  demonstrated  to  be  tech- 
nologically avaCablo  for  application  to  types 
of  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  appliance,  or  cer- 
tificate to  Which  It  will  apply. 

"(2)  All  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  81 1  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Environmental 
Notae  Control  Act  of  1972  shall  remain  in 
effect  untU  amended  or  revoked  by  subse- 
q-uent  standards,  rules,  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated and  approved  ptirsuant  to  this  part, 
"(c)  Each  Federal  agency  with  regulatory 
authority  over  air  commerce,  aircraft  or  air- 
port operations,  or  aircraft  noise  emissions, 
including  ;he  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  shall  exer- 
cise such  regnlatory  authority  so  as  to  re- 
duce noise  in  airport  environments  and  sur- 
rounding areas. 

•'S«c.  502.  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  interested  individu- 
als shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  (a)  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
flight  and  operational  noise  controls;  (b> 
adequacy  of  noise  emlsalon  standards  on 
new  and  existing  aircraft,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations on  the  retrofitting  and  phase- 
out  of  existing  aircraft;  (c)  Implications  of 
Identifying  and  achieving  levels  of  cumula- 
tive notee  expoeure  around  airports;  and 
(d)  additional  measures  available  to  airport 
operators  and  local  governments  to  control 
aircraft  noise.  He  shall  report  on  such  study 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  within  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  title,  together  with  hto 
recommendations  for  legislation. 

"8«c.  503.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  Insure  compliance 
with  all  standards  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  section  501  of  this  Act. 
The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  Include  provisions  making 
such  standards  respecting  noise  emlaalons 
from  any  type  of  aircraft  applicable  In  the 
Issuance,  amendment,  modification,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  any  certificate  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amended, 
or  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act,  as 
amended.  Such  Secretary  shall  Insure  that 
all  necessary  Inspections  are  accomplished, 
and  may  execute  any  power  or  duty  vested 
In  hUn  by  any  other  provision  of  law  In  the 
execution  of  all  powers  and  duties  vested  In 
him  under  this  section. 

"(b)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  a  certificate  In  which  viola- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom  stand- 
ards, rules,  or  regulations  applied  to  aircraft 
or  aircraft  engines  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Environmental  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  Is  at  Issue,  the  certificate 
holder  shall  have  the  same  notice  and  ap- 
peal rights  as  are  contained  In  section  609 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  timended. 
except  that  In  any  appeal  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  the  Board  may 
amend,  modify,  or  revoke  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  only  If  It  finds 
no  violation  of  such  standards,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations, and  that  such  amendment,  modi- 
fication, or  revocation  by  the  Board  is 
consistent  with  safety  In  air  transportation. 
"Sec.  504.  The  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  shall  not  Issue 
a  type  certificate  under  section  603(a)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  for  any 
aircraft,  or  for  any  aircraft  engine,  propeller, 
or  appliance  that  affects  significantly  the 
noise  or  sonic  boom  characteristics  of  any 
aircraft,  after  July  1,  1973,  unless  standards. 


rules,  «md  regulations  under  this  part  which 
apply  to  such  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  pro- 
peller, or  appliance  have  been  promulgated. 
"Sw:.  50a.  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  within  nine 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  review  all  standards,  rule*,  or  regula- 
tions (or  any  proposed  standard,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation) in  effect  under  section  611  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  as  amended,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  If  he  de- 
termines after  public  hearings,  that  such 
standards,  rules,  or  regulations  do  not  com- 
ply with  section  601  (b)  (1)  of  this  Act,  within 
twelve  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  he  shall  revise  such  standard,  rule, 
or  regulation.  In  accordance  with  section  601 
(b)  of  this  Act. 

"Sxc.  506.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  adopt  or  attempt  to  enforce  any 
standard  respecting  noise  emissions  from  any 
aircraft  or  engine  thereof  unless  such  stand- 
ard Is  Identical  to  a  standard  applicable  to 
such  aircraft  under  this  part. 

"Sw:.  607.  Terms  used  In  this  part  (other 
than  Administrator)  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  such  terms  have  under  section 
101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended. 

"CIVIL   AIBCBATT   SOWIC   BOOM 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  No  person  may  operate  a 
civil  aircraft  over  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone 
(as  defined  under  Article  24  of  the  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contigu- 
ous Zone)  at  a  true  flight  mach  number 
greater  than  1  except  In  compliance  with  the 
conditions  and  limitations  in  an  authoriza- 
tion to  exceed  mach  1  issued  to  the  operator 
under  this  section. 

■  (b)  For  a  research  and  development  flight 
In  a  designated  flight  test  area  an  authoriza- 
tion to  exceed  mach  1  may  be  Issued  If  the 
applicant  shows  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  show  com- 
pliance with  an  airworthiness  regulation  or 
Is  necessary  for  aircraft  development. 

"(2)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  determine 
the  sonic  boom  characteristics  of  the  air- 
plane, or  Is  necessary  to  establish  means  of 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  effects  of  sonic 

boom. 

"  (3 )  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  conditions  and  limitations  under  which 
speeds  greater  than  a  true  flight  mach  num- 
ber of  1  will  not  cause  a  sonic  boom  to  reach 
the  land  or  water  surface  of  the  earth. 

"(c)  An  application  for  an  authorization 
to  exceed  mach  1  must  be  made  on  a  form 
and  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  In  addition,  for  an  authorization 
covered  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
each  application  must  contain — 

"(1)  Information  showing  that  operation 
at  speeds  greater  than  mach  1  U  necessary 
to  accomplish  one  of  the  piirposes  specified 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  flight  test  area 
protxjsed  by  the  applicant;  and 

"(3)  conditions  and  limitations  that  Insure 
that  no  sonic  boom  wUl  reach  the  land  or 
water  surface  outside  of  the  designated  flight 
test  area. 

"(d)  An  application  for  an  authorization 
to  exceed  mach  1  shall  be  denied  whenever 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  finds  that  such  research  and 
development  flight  or  filghts  may  adversely 
affect  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

"(e)  An  authwizatlon  to  exceed  mach  1 
Is  effective  untU  It  expires,  or  untU  It  Is  sur- 
rendered, and  shaU  be  terminated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator whenever  he  finds  that  such  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  protect  public  healtfe  or 
welfare  or  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

"(f)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
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...hiect   to   the   penalties  prescribed   under 
wSS^tlon  (»)  of  section  412  of  thU  Act. 

-p^T    ^—fUnMOMB    NOBBB    ElOBMOlt    STAMO- 
ABDS 

"8»c.  611.  (•)  Within  nine  month*  aft«r 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  publWh  proposed  nolM 
emission  regulations  for  surface  carrlMs  en- 
B-»ed  in  interstate  commerce  by  r»llro«l. 
Such  proposed  regulations  shall  Include  notoe 
emission  standards  setting  such  llmlte  on 
noise  emissions  resulting  from  operation  of 
the  equipment  and  faculties  of  surface  ca- 
rters engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  by  rail- 
road which  reflect  the  degree  of  nolae  reduc- 
tion achievable  through  the  application  of 
the  best  avaUable  technology,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  compliance.  Theee  regiUa- 
tlons  ShaU  be  In  addition  to  any  regulations 
that  may  be  propoeed  under  section  408  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  pubUca- 
tlon  of  such  regulations  as  may  be  proposed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provUlons  of  section  416  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shaU  promulgate  fi- 
nal regulations.  Such  regulations  may  be  re- 
vised from  time  to  time,  In  accordance  wltli 
this  section. 

"(c)  Any  standard  or  regulation,  or  revl- 
Bton  thereof,  proposed  under  this  section 
shall  be  promulgated  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Tran«p«tatlon  In  order 
to  assure  appropriate  consideration  for  safe- 
ty and  technological  avaUabUlty. 

"(d)  Any  regulation  or  revision  thereof 
promulgated  under  this  section  shaU  take 
effect  after  such  period  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  permit  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  cost  of  compliance  within  such  period. 
"Sec.  512.  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon. 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  all  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  611  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  sbaU 
carry  out  such  regulations  through  the  use 
of  his  powers  and  duties  of  enforcement  and 
Inspection  authorized  by  the  Safety  Appli- 
ance Acts,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
the  E)epartment  of  Transportation  Act. 
Regulations  promulgated  under  this  section 
and  section  511  of  this  part  shaU  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  411,  412,  413, 
416,  and  416  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  513.  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  after  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  under  this  part,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  adopt  or 
enforce  any  standard  respecting  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  from  the  operation  of  equip- 
ment or  facilities  of  surface  carriers  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce  by  railroad  unless 
such  standard  Is  Identical  to  a  standard 
applicable  to  noise  emissions  resulting  from 
such  operation  prescribed  by  any  regulation 
under  this  section:  Provided,  however,  That 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  diminish  or  en- 
hance the  rights  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  or  controls  on  levels  of  environ- 
mental noise,  or  to  control,  license,  regulate, 
or  restrict  the  tise.  operation,  or  movement 
of  any  product  as  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation may  determine  to  be  not  In  conflict 
with  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
part. 

"Sec.  514.  The  terms  'carrier'  and  'raU- 
road'  as  used  In  sections  511,  612.  and  613 
of  this  part  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
such  terms  have  under  section  22  of  title  46 
of  the  United  States  Code. 
"Paet  C — Motor  CAUtiaa  Noise  Emission 

Stand ABDS 
"Sac.  621.  (a)   Within  nine  months  after 
the   date   of   enactment   of   this   title,   the 
Administrator  shall  publish  pK^;>OBed  nolN 


emission  regulations  for  motor  carriers  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce.  Such  propoeed 
regulatlonB  shaU  include  nolae  emission 
standards  setting  such  limits  on  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  from  operation  of  motor  car- 
riers engaged  In  interstate  commerce  which 
reflect  the  degree  of  noise  reduction  achiev- 
able through  the  application  of  the  best 
avaUable  technology,  taking  Into  account  the 
cost  of  compliance.  These  regulations  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  regulations  that  may 
be  propoeed  under  section  408  of  this  Act. 
"(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  regulations  as  may  be  proposed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  416  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shaU  promul- 
gate final  regulations.  Such  regulations  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time,  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(0)  Any  standard  or  regulation,  or  revi- 
sion thereof,  proposed  under  this  section 
shall  be  promulgated  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
order  to  assure  appropriate  consideration  for 
safety  and  technologloal  avallablUty. 

"(d)  Any  regulation  or  revision  thereof 
promulgated  under  this  section  shall  take  ef- 
fect after  such  period  as  the  Administrator 
finds  neoewary,  after  consiUtatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  p'  tmlt  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  glvmg  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  ooet  of  compliance  within  such  period. 
"Sec.  622.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
after  consultation  wltb  the  Administrator 
ShaU  promulgate  regulaUons  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  aU  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  521  of  this 
part.  The  Secretary  of  Tran^wrtation  shall 
carry  out  such  regulations  through  the  use 
of  his  povrers  and  duties  of  enforcement  and 
inspection  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  D^jartment  of  Transpor- 
tation Act.  Regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  and  section  621  of  this  part  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  411, 
412,  413,  416,  and  416  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  523.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  after  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  under  this  part  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  adopt  or 
enforce  any  standard  respecting  nolae  emis- 
sions resiUtlng  from  the  operation  of  motor 
carriers  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  un- 
less such  standard  is  identloal  to  a  standard 
applicable  to  noise  emissions  resulting  from 
such  operation  prescribed  by  any  reguUtlon 
imder  this  section:  Provided,  however,  "niat 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish  or  en- 
hance the  rights  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  or  controls  on  levrts  of  environ- 
mental noise,  or  to  control,  lloense.  regulate, 
or  restrict  the  use,  operation,  or  movement 
of  any  product  as  the  AdmlnUtrator,  after 
oonsultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, may  determine  to  be  not  In  oonfUct 
with    regulations    promulgated    under    this 

"Sec.  524.  The  term  'motor  carrier  as  used 
In  ssctlons  621,  622,  and  623  of  this  pert  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  those  terms  as 
defined  in  section  30d<a)  (U).  (16).  and 
(17)   of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  any  func- 
tion or  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  re^jeot  to  the  control 
and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  wfalc^  ths 
President  determines  is  necessary  to  carry  oi»t 
section  3  of  this  Act. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  15841,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  sUted  by  tiUe. 
The  leglstative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
dlsagreelni  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  15641)   to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installfltlons,  and 
for  other  purposes,  ha\'ing  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cowcsxs- 
siONAL  Record  of  October  9.  1972,  at 
pages  34370-78.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1973.  and 
in  connection  therewith  have  a  brief 
statement. 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  con- 
ferees of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  has 
now  been  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to,  would  provide  a 
total  new  authority  of  $2,549,525,000. 
and  an  increase  in  prior  years'  authority 
of  $8,447,000.  for  a  total  authority  of 
$2,657,972,000. 

The  amount  of  new  authority  approved 
Is  $498,436,000  below  the  amount  origi- 
nally requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  original  request,  however. 
Included  $399,420,000  for  the  Safeguard 
antl-beOlastic-missile  system. 

All  but  $6,004,000  of  this  was  with- 
drawn as  a  result  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment. The  latter  amoimt  for  218  units  of 
military  family  housing  at  the  Grand 
Forks  site  was  transferred  to  and  con- 
sidered in  the  miUtary  procurement  bill. 
This  leaves  a  net  reduction  In  new 
authority  of  $99,016,000  below  the 
amount  requested.  Considering  the  fact 
that  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
bill  this  year  is  devoted  to  bachelor  hous- 
ing, and  other  personnel  facilities,  in 
furtherance  of  the  voluntary  force  con- 
cept, together  with  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  projects  in  compliance 
with  existing  law,  we  consider  this  re- 
duction to  be  significant. 

The  Senate  position  prevailed  in  64 
percent  of  the  items  in  dispute.  The  bill 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress  is  only  $10,- 
825.300  above  the  amount  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  now  mention  a  couple 
of  points  that  might  be  of  special  in- 
terest. The  first  relates  to  the  miUtary 
family  housing.  For  some  time  now  the 
committee  has  received  complaints  from 
service  families  that  many  of  the  older 
Government  quarters  in  the  United 
States  did  not  meet  the  standards  of 
adequacy,  yet  the  sponsors  assigned  such 
quarters  must  forfeit  their  entire  quar- 
ters allowances.  In  some  instances  bet- 
ter quarters  are  obtainable  on  the  econ- 
omy within,  or  less  than,  their  basic 
allowance  for  quarters. 

I  believe  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  con- 
cerned that  such  quarters,  where  eco- 
nomically possible,  should  be  brought  up 
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t  >  the  standards  of  adequacy.  Where  this 
li  not  possible,  then  some  relief  should 
b  B  forthcoming  to  the  occupants. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  Senate  Included 
a  provision  In  the  bill  that  win  permit 
tie  families  assigned  such  quarters  to 
cccupy  them  voluntarily  on  a  fair  rental 
tasls.  but  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of 
t  lelr  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  unless 
t  le  upkeep  should  exceed  that  amount. 
I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
I  rovislon,  but  insisted  on  limiting  the 
lumber  of  such  quaxters  to  be  so  deslg- 
lated  to  20,000  units.  This  seems  to  be 
i  reasonable  limitation,  and  the  Senate 
£  greed.  The  limitation  can,  of  course. 
{ e  modified  at  a  later  date,  if  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  Justifiable  reason. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  the  Trident 
1  ase  construction  program. 

As  I  have  previously  called  to  the  at- 
t  ention  of  the  Senate,  the  Navy  this  year 
lequested  $14.3  million  to  provide  for 
I  he  beginning  of  the  first  Trident  base. 
]%  is  currently  estimated  that  such  a 
lase.  upon  completion,  will  cost  aroimd 
:  886  million.  Supposedly  the  funds  re- 
(  uested  this  year  for  construction  would 
lie  used  primarily  for  land  acauisltion 
iiid  perhaps  some  site  preparation  such 
<  £  grading  and  access  roads. 

The  Senate  denied  this  request  since 
ihe  Navy  cannot,  or  does  not  choose  to, 
indicate  at  this  time  where  the  proposed 
liase  is  to  be  located.  They  have  in- 
:  ormed  us  that  four  different  sites  are 
mder  consideration — three  on  the  east 
I  loast  and  one  on  the  west  coast 

Now,  Mr.  President,  until  such  time 

115  the  NavT  has  made  up  their  minds 

iLs  to  where  this  base  is  to  be  located,  it 

1  eems  inconceivable  that  they  coiild  es- 

imate  with  any  accuracy  the  amount  of 

t  tonstruction  funds  needed  this  year.  The 

Senate  conferees  were  adamant  in  their 

josition  that  they  would  not  authorize 

lie  appropriation  of  fimds  blindly  as  in 

hxs>  instance. 

The  House  was  equally  adamant  In 
heiv  position  that  some  fxmds  should 
36  authorized,  so  as  to  prevent  a  pos- 
sible delaj-  to  the  program.  They  were 
villlng  to  compromise  on  $3 '-2  million, 
rhis  matter  was  again  presented  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  P*ull  Committee, 
*hich  agreed  with  the  position  of  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  pleased 
^  iivform  you  that  the  Senate  provision 

jrevailed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OcTOBu  11,  1973. 

Hon.     V&KCB     HAkTKX. 

Chairman.   Senate   Oommittee  on    Vettrana' 

Affain,  Old  Senate  Office  Buildtng,  Wa$h- 

{ngtcm,  D.C.: 

Tlte  American  Legion  la  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  Hit.  16810  could  have 
on  veterans  programs  unless  the  Veterans 
Administration  Is  speclflcaUy  exempted  from 
any  general  spending  ceUlng  the  measure 
would  impose. 

SpeclflcallT  the  measure  could  jeopardlae 
existing  plans  to  Improve  and  expand  the 
VA  medical  and  hoepltal  programs  for  the 
nation's  28.8  mlllloc  veterans  of  which  num- 
ber 5.9  million  served  In  the  Vietnam  era 
and  have  special  problems.  We  hope  you  can 
protect  these  programs  from  any  cutbacks 
the  spending  oeUlng  might  Impoee. 

HsRALD   E.   SraiNGBt, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Cotnmtt- 
aion,   The  American  Legion. 


H.R.  16810  WOULD  BE  HARDSHIP  ON 
VETERANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent bill  which  would  limit  spending  of 
the  Congress  would  impose  an  extreme 
hardship  on  all  veterans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoKO  a  telegram  I  received  from 
HenJd  E.  Stringer,  director,  national 
legislative  commission,  of  the  American 
Legion,  asking  tlitat  we  give  consideration 
to  protecting  programs  from  outbacks 
the  spending  Q^i^ix^  wotMd  imj;>^f(«,    . 


JORGE  ORTUZAR-VARAS  AND 
MARIA  PABLA  DE  ORTDZAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1230.  This  matter 
has  been  cleared  all  the  way  around. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  Utle. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  14128)  for  the  relief  at  Jorge 
Ortuzai-Varas  and  Maria  Pabla  de  Ortuzar. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  NOISE  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3342)  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to  be  on 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  and 
any  votes  on  S.  3342:  Barry  Meyer, 
Philip  Cummings,  John  Yago.  Leon  Q. 
Billings,  Bailey  Guard,  Richard  Hell- 
mann,  Don  Alexander,  and  Charlene 
Sturhitt&  and  Jane  Frank  of  my  staff, 
and  Mr.  Hal  Brayman  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  1  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  Robert  Ginther, 
Bill  Prank,  and  Mike  Pertschuk  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  environmental,  noise  control 
than  to  read  a  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  a^  constituent. 

She  wrote: 


DcAK  Stnatou  Tcmrcr:  I  heard  you  were 
out  here  In  California  checking  on  the  noise. 
Where  you  went  of  course  (there 4  wouldn't 
bo  any  noise  .  .  .  Come  to  my  house — stay 
one  day — let  no  one  know  you  are  here.  You 
wUl  hear  with  your  own  ears — I  will  take 
you  arouzul — aee  the  other  sections  that  ar« 
affected. 

The  noise  Is  so  bad  eA  my  house — you  could 
cry — It  hurts  your  ears  so  much.  When  a 
plane  comes  directly  over  my  house — it 
shakes  the  house  and  that  squeal  Is  so  bad 
for  the  ear  drums. .  .  . 

When  children  wUl  start  crying  when  a 
plane  fUes  overhead  you  know  their  ears  will 
soon  be  deafened  (so  they  wiU  not  hear  that. 
screech) . 

Do  you  know  that  seven  schools  are  undet 
the  south  I  un way  [  and  |  are  going  to  be  taken 
down.  Look  at  all  that  money  wasted.  Sr> 
easy  to  have  just  a  westerly  landing  and 
that  would  be  all  removed. 

Please,  please — on  bended  knees,  help  us — 
do  something  .     .  make  it  a  law.  .  .  . 

Well,  we  have  worked  hard  to  "make 
it  a  law"  on  this  subject.  S.  3342,  the  En- 
vironmental Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
aircraft  noise  problem,  as  well  as  the  din 
from  other  major  noise  sources  ranging 
from  motorcycles  to  vacuum  cleaners,  to 
jackhammers  to  electric  blenders.  For  the 
first  time,  in  the  version  of  the  legislation 
reported  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Comraitee,  we  would  establish  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  program — including 
grants  to  States  and  cities  to  support 
programs  geared  to  local  needs — to  deal 
with  noise  pollution  in  much  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  level  of  priority  as 
the  Congress  has  dealt  with  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Treating  the  subject  of  noise  pollution 
as  a  total  system,  the  legislation  would 
require  the  Environmentsd  Protection 
Agency  to  set  noise  emission  levels  from 
major  noise  sources  adequate  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare.  It  would 
provide  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  cities  while  leav- 
ing them  free  to  set  the  strongest  pos- 
sible noise  control  programs. 

The  legislation  has  broad-based  sup- 
port from  such  widely  divergent  groups 
as  labor  unions,  the  Airport  Operators 
Council,  environmental  organizations. 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
the  League  of  Cities,  Coimcil  of  Mayors, 
the  National  Governors  Conference,  and 
representatives  of  the  Industry.  Suppxjrt 
Is  especially  strong  for  title  V,  which  in- 
cludes provisions  for  establishing  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  lead 
agency  in  setting  noise  emission  stand- 
ards for  aircraft. 

This  legislation  wm  thoroughly  con- 
sidered in  legislative  hearings  and  ex- 
tensive executive  sessions.  The  hearings 
on  the  legislation  pointed  up  some 
startling  statistics  about  the  subtle  and 
perva.sive  effects  of  noise  on  hearing  and 
other  aspects  of  health.  According  to 
EPA,  80  million  Americans  are  adversely 
affected  by  noise.  Of  these,  about  40  mil- 
lion persons  are  literally  listening  to  a 
health  hazard,  risking  hearing  impair- 
ment and  other  physiological  and  psy- 
chological effects.  TWs  figure  does  not 
include  an  additional  17  million  workers 
who  have  Incurred  Job-related  hearing 
damage.  Fifteen  million  people  who  live 
r>ar  airports  all  aroimd  the  country  are 
adverse^, affected  by  aircraft  noise  and 
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gtiffer  health  Impairment  which  Includes 
lofls  of  sleep,  anxiety,  and  interference 
5rtth  classroom  learning  and  with  normal 
conversation. 

TTie  hearings  also  explored  the  total 
Inadequacy  of  present  law  to  deal  with 
the  health  need.  Under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970.  EPA  is  given 
study  and  review  authority  over  Federal 
activities  which  result  in  a  noise  nui- 
sance. But  neither  EPA  nor  any  other 
Federal  agency  is  given  regulatory  au- 
thority to  set  noise  emission  standards 
adequate  to  protect  the  public  health. 

The  hearings  showed,  too,  that  States 
and  cities  are  becoming  increasingly 
frustrated  at  their  inability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  local  noise  problems:  caught 
in  a  financial  squeeze,  they  lack  the  tools 
and  training  to  do  the  Job  they  need. 
Indeed,  a  study  by  EPA  of  past  State  and 
local  efforts  shows  that  the  most  out- 
standing States  have  spent  a  paltry 
10  cents  per  capita  on  noise  controls; 
most  States  have  spent  as  little  as  one 
or  2  cents  per  capita — or  nothing  at  all. 
In  the  past  year  alone,  EPA  has  received 
requests  from  28  States  and  1 1 1  cities  for 
technical  and  financial  assistance — de- 
mands which  it  has  no  authority  to 
meet  under  present  law. 

Most  frustrated  of  all  are  the  people — 
who  are  bringing  billions  of  dollars  in 
damage  suits  against  airport  author- 
ities— smd  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  compensation  claims  for  hearing 
loss. 

At  Los  Angeles  International  Airpwrt 
alone,  $14  billion  in  nuisance  suits  are 
pending — a  situation  which  prompted 
the  city  attorney  of  Los  Angeles  to 
threaten  to  close  down  the  airport.  He 
seems  to  have  recanted,  but  if  the  airport 
does  close,  thousands  of  jobs  will  be  lost. 
This  -s  in  addition  to  the  enormous  im- 
pairment to  air  commerce. 

Another  problem  discussed  at  the 
hearings  was  the  decline  of  property 
values  due  to  high  levels  of  noise.  A 
study  conducted  in  Inglewood,  Calif., 
shows  land  subject  to  noise  levels  less 
than  80  PndB  was  valued  an  average  50 
percent  higher  than  land  subject  to 
noise  levels  greater  than  100  PndB. 

For  the  first  time,  in  S.  3342  we  would 
define  and  meet  the  health  needs,  provide 
an  adequate  regulatory  mechanism  at 
the  Federal  level,  and  provide  for  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  and  cities. 

Specifically  to  deal  with  the  health 
need,  section  407(a)  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Administrator,  within  9  months 
after  enactment,  to  issue  noise  criteria 
reflecting  all  the  identifiable  effects  of 
differing  quantities  and  qualities  of  noise 
on  public  health  or  welfare.  He  will  be 
expected  to  produce  criteria  documents 
very  much  like  those  prepared  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  for  similar  uses.  These 
criteria  must  set  forth  the  levels  of  en- 
vironmental noise  which  are  requisite 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 

The  concept  of  environmental  ncise  is 
used  through  the  bill  to  describe  the 
overall  level  of  noise  in  a  given  area  to 
which  Individuals  are  exposed,  includ- 
ing the  intensity,  duration,  and  char- 
acter of  sounds  from  Eill  sources.  It  also 


Includes  the  concept  of  a  limitation  on 
noise  which  would  be  applicable  to  every 
individual  source  in  such  a  defined  geo- 
graphic area. 

Under  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
act,  within  15  months  after  enactment  of 
the  legislation,  the  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  public  reports  identify- 
ing products  which  appear  to  be  major 
sources  of  noise.  Identification  as  a  ma- 
jor source  of  noise  is  the  first  step  in 
the  development  of  noise  emission  stand- 
ards for  particular  products. 

Noise  emission  standards  must  be  es- 
tablished for  any  major  source  of  noise 
which  falls  into  the  categories  of  con- 
struction equipment,  transportation 
equipment,  motors  or  engines,  turbines 
and  compressors,  percussion  and  explo- 
sive equipment,  or  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic equipment — other  than  sound  re- 
production equipment.  These  standards 
must  take  effect  no  later  than  2  years  af- 
ter the  date  of  promulgation  or  any 
shorter  period  which  permits  the  appli- 
cation of  the  necessary  technology.  The 
Administrator  is  given  authority  to  de- 
fine "effective  date"  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  stockpiling  of  inventories 
to  circumvent  the  piurpose  of  the  stand- 
ards. 

Standards  for  new  products  are  re- 
quired to  set  limits  on  noise  emissions 
which  in  the  Administrator's  judgment 
refiect  the  degree  of  noise  reduction 
achievable  through  the  application  of 
the  best  available  technology,  taking  into 
accoimt  the  cost  of  compliance.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  relating  noise  emissions  from 
a  given  source  to  effects  on  public  health 
and  welfare  in  an  enforceable  way  led 
the  committee  to  conclude  that  imple- 
mentation of  a  technologically  based 
standard  was  preferable  in  terms  of  uni- 
formity and  enforceability  to  one  call- 
ing for  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  While  the  intention  of  the 
whole  bill  Is  to  protect  public  health  and 
welfare  from  environmental  noise,  the 
committee  expects  that  the  application 
of  the  best  available  technology  will  just 
begin  to  realize  that  goal  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
applicable  to  a  product,  the  manufac- 
turer must  warranty  to  the  purchaser 
and  subsequent  owners  of  that  product 
that  it  conforms  with  the  standards  at 
the  time  of  sale  and  that  it  is  free  from 
defects  In  materials  and  workmanship 
which  cause  the  product,  under  normal 
use,  operation,  and  maintenance,  to  fail 
to  conform  during  its  useful  life. 

For  any  product  manufactured  after 
the  effective  date  of  an  applicable  Fed- 
eral standard,  authority  to  establish 
noise  emission  standards  for  the  product 
enforceable  against  the  manufacturer  is 
preempted.  States  and  cities,  however, 
retain  complete  authority  to  establish 
and  enforce  limits  on  environment  noise 
through  the  licensing,  regulation,  or  re- 
striction of  the  use.  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  a  product,  or  concentratl<m  or 
combination  of  products. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  c<»nmlttee. 
noise  emission  standards  for  products 
which  must  be  met  by  manufacturers 
should  be  uniform.  On  the  other  luuid. 
States  and  local  governments  have  the 


primary  responsibility  under  the  bill  for 
setting  and  enforcing  limits  on  environ- 
mental noise  which  in  their  view  are 
necessary  to  protect  public  health  and 
welfare.  This  essentially  local  responsi- 
bUlty  Is  not  asstmied  or  interfered  with 
by  this  bill,  although  Federal  guidance, 
technical  and  financial  assistance  are 
provided. 

Under  the  legislation,  at  a  minimum, 
States  and  local  governments  may  reach 
or  maintain  levels  of  environmental 
noise  which  they  desire  through  opera- 
tional limits  or  regulations  on  products 
in  use — such  as  speed  or  load  limit*;  or 
prohibitions  of  use  in  given  areas  or 
during  given  hours — quantitative  limits 
on  environmental  noise  in  a  given  area 
which  may  be  enforced  against  any 
source  within  the  area,  including  zones 
adjacent  to  stareets  and  highways,  reg- 
ulations limiting  the  environmental  noise 
which  may  exist  at  the  boundary  of  a 
construction  site,  nuisance  laws,  or  uses 
which  do  not  amoimt  to  a  burden  manu- 
facturers must  meet  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  dated  September  29,  1972, 
which  discusses  preempticwi  under  the 
legislation.  EPA  Administrator  Ruckels- 
haus  draws  an  analogy  to  the  regula- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  states: 

This  relationship  between  Federal,  state 
and  local  controls  la  not  unusual  or  un- 
workable. There  are  many  precedents.  For 
example,  consider  the  case  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. Such  beverages  only  can  be  manu- 
factiired  and  Introduced  into  Interstate 
commerce  in  accordance  with  strict  Federal 
specifications  and  regulations.  However, 
states  and  cities  can  forbid  their  use  or  they 
can  determine  the  method  of  sale,  distribu- 
tion or  use,  and  control  the  hours,  circum- 
stances and  locations  of  use.  The  state*  and 
cities  cannot  impose  standards  regarding 
content  or  speclfloatlon  for  manufacture. 
This  Is  the  same  situation  as  proposed  for 
the  control  of  noise  sources — the  Federal 
control  does  not  inhibit  the  state  and  local 
use  controls. 

The  bill  generally  parallels  the  en- 
forcement authority  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  This  includes  criminal  penalties  of 
$25,000  or  1  years  imprisonment  for 
the  first  violation  of  the  prohibited  suits 
section  appUcable  to  manufacturers.  The 
bill  also  provides  authority  to  enjoin  any 
violation.  In  addition,  the  bill  makes  it 
a  criminal  violation  for  a  manufacturer 
or  dealer  to  assist  any  person  in  removing 
or  disconnecting  a  noise  suppression  de- 
vice or  the  giving  of  information  to  any 
person  on  how  to  remove  or  disconnect 
such  device  for  purposes  not  allowed  by 
the  blU. 

Standards  apply  to  all  new  products 
except  those  intended  solely  for  export. 
Exported  products  have  only  to  comply 
with  applicable  foreign  standards. 

The  bill  also  provides  authority  for 
citizens  to  sue  in  the  Federal  district 
courts  to  abate  violations  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  This  section  is  nearly 
identical  to  the  citizen  suit  provisions  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act — section  304 — and  the 
committee  intends  that  it  be  utilized  and 
interpreted  in  a  similar  fashion. 

To  aid  the  States  and  cities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authcHized  to  grant  a  totnl 
of  $32.5  millloD  over  a  3-year  period  to 
State  and  local  environmental  noise  con- 
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trol  acencies.  Grants  are  limited  to  two- 
thirds  of  planning  and  development  costs 
and  one-half  of  maintenance  costs,  in 
order  to  highlight  the  importance  of  get- 
ting new  programs  off  the  ground.  No 
one  State  may  receive  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds,  and,  where  an 
environmental  noise  control  agency  pro- 
gram encompasses  more  than  one  State, 
funds  are  apportioned. 

Through  explicit  qualifications  in  the 
legislation,  a  noLse  pollution  control 
agency  must  have  effective  enforcement 
capability  in  order  to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Over  3  years  $104,000  in  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  implement  general  provisions 
of  the  act. 

A  separate  title,  title  V.  in  the  legisla- 
tion would  deal  with  "Major  Moving 
Sources,"  a  category  which  Includes  air- 
craft, trucks,  and  trains.  While,  in  each 
instance,  EPA  would  be  lead  agency  in 
setting  emission  levels  from  these  sources 
adequate  to  meet  public  health  and  wel- 
fare needs,  the  process  by  which  these 
various  levels  become  actual  standards 
would  involve  the  special  competence  of 
other  Federal  agencies  which  have  cer- 
tain technical  expertise  with  respect  to 
these  products. 

In  the  case  of  aircraft.  EPA  would  set 
emission  standards  adequate  to  meet 
the  health  needs.  Standards  for  noise 
emissions  from  aircraft,  which  actually 
define  what  aircraft  manufacturers  and 
aur  carriers  must  attain,  would  be  pro- 
mulgated on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 
noise  reduction  achievable  through  the 
application  of  best  available  demon- 
strated technology,  taking  Into  account 
the  cost  of  compliance,  as  determined  by 
EPA  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. FAA  would  be  given  a  twofold 
veto  over  proposed  standards.  If  tech- 
nology were  not  available  or  standards 
were  not  consistent  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  safety.  Under  this  scheme,  each 
agency  would  take  responsibility  for 
those  matters  for  which  it  has  demon- 
strated competence. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  ex- 
isting standards  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  will 
continue  in  effect  until  modified  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  directed  to  review 
those  standards  within  9  months  after 
enactment  for  consistency  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  bill  Orlglxial  type 
certificates  cannot  be  issued  after 
July  1.  1973.  unless  noise  emission  stand- 
djrts  which  apply  to  such  aircraft  have 
been  promulgated.  Violations  of  the 
standards  would  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties and  abatement  procedures  under 
title  rv,  including  citizen  suits  to  abate 
violations. 

The  committee  considered  approaches 
to  controlling  aircraft  noise  based  on  a 
concept  of  cumulative  noise  exposure,  in- 
volving the  level  of  noise  from  aircraft 
to  which  Individuals  to  the  areas  sur- 
rounding airports  are  exposed  and  the 
effects  of  such  expoeure  on  public  health 
and  welfare.  While  methods  other  than 
noise  emission  standards  can  be  effec- 
tively utilized  to  reduce  aircraft  noise, 
and  while  many  members  of  the  com- 


mittee were  strongly  In  favor  of  utilizing 
such  additional  methods,  the  committee 
felt  that  it  had  Insufficient  knowledge  as 
to  the  precise  regulatory  mechanism  for 
cumulative  aircraft  noise  exposure. 
Therefore,  the  committee  included  in  the 
bill,  in  pltice  of  any  regulatory  scheme 
dealing  with  community  noise  around 
airports,  a  1-year  study  by  the  EPA  of 
the  implications  of  identifying  and 
achieving  levels  of  cimiulative  noise  ex- 
posures around  airports.  The  results  of 
this  study,  submitted  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  will 
form  the  basis  for  any  legislation  on  air- 
craft noise  in  the  next  Congress. 

Also  included  m  this  study  are  the 
adequacy  of  FAA  flight  and  operational 
noise  controls,  the  adequacy  of  noise 
emission  standards  on  new  and  existing 
standards  on  new  and  existing  aircraft — 
together  with  the  EPA's  recommenda- 
tions on  the  retrofitting  and  phaseout  of 
existing  aircraft — and  any  additional 
measures  available  to  airport  operators 
and  local  governments  to  control  air- 
craft noise. 

The  EPA  study  and  recommendation 
called  for  by  section  502  is  not  merely 
an  extension  of  the  investigations  on  this 
subject  performed  by  EPA  as  required  by 
title  rv  of  the  Clesm  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  and  develop 
an  orderly  national  program  for  an  ur- 
gent problem  that  has  heretofore  been 
dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

There  are  already  in  progress  a  num- 
ber of  investigations  and  activities  on  the 
part  of  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies  on 
the  subject  of  aircraft  and  airport  noise. 
These  include  among  others:  the  report 
of  the  Aviation  Advisory  Commission 
called  for  by  the  Airways  and  Airport 
Improvement  Act  of  1970.  the  research 
on  development  of  quiet  engines  being 
accomplished  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
research  on  aircraft  engine  retrofit  re- 
quirements being  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

In  addition,  it  is  known  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  through 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  is  conducting  studies  and  evalu- 
ations on  aircraft  noise  problems  and 
associated  matters. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
along  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  have  under- 
taken initial  research  on  community 
noise,  measurement,  evaluation  and  de- 
scription. It  is  also  known  that  within 
its  limited  resources  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  also  initiated  a 
study  on  the  wide  variety  of  schemes  and 
methods  used  for  aircraft  noise,  evalua- 
tion, and  measurement.  The  Department 
of  Defense  through  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory 
is  undertaking  a  comprehensive  investi- 
gation of  the  noise  exposure  forecast  sys- 
tem and  the  background  material  u'^on 
which  that  system  is  based.  All  of  these 
studies  are  viewing  the  problem  from 
different   viewpoints  and  different  con- 


siderations. Nowhere  is  there  presently 
established  overview  authority.  The  pur- 
pose of  section  502  is  to  insure  that  all 
of  this  related,  but  presently  disor- 
ganized, activity  is  brought  into  per- 
spective and  evaluated  by  an  independent 
agency  whose  primary  concern  is  that 
of  environmental  quality  and  the  pro- 
tection of  health  and  welfare. 

Tools  other  than  noise  emission  stand- 
ards do  exist  for  reducing  aircraft  noise. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  in 
section  501  'O  of  the  bill  that  all  existing 
authority  over  aircraft  or  aircraft  noise 
be  utilized  to  reduce  that  noise,  includ- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  considera- 
tion of  flight  and  operational  changes 
such  as  the  two-segment  landing  ap- 
proach and  the  adjustment  of  take-off, 
approach  and  flight  paths  to  impact  few- 
er people,  and  review  of  traffic  flow  with 
regard  to  adequacy  of  load  factor. 

States  and  the  local  governments  are 
preempted  from  establishing  or  enforc- 
ing noise  emission  standards  for  air- 
craft unless  such  standards  are  identical 
to  standards  prescribed  under  this  bill. 
This  does  not  address  responsibilities  or 
powers  of  airport  operators,  and  no  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  is  intended  to  alter  in 
any  way  the  relationship  between  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  of  State  and  local  governments  that 
existed  with  respect  to  matters  covered 
by  section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Commercial  flights  of  supersonic  air- 
craft at  supersonic  speeds  over  the 
United  States  are  forbidden,  except  for 
defined  research  smd  development  pur- 
poses. 

Standard-setting  for  railroads  and 
trucks  involve  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation safety  inspection  and  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Local  regulations  are  pre 
empted  except  where  necessitated  by 
local  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  the  legislation  provides 
the  first  comprehensive  program  to  con- 
trol noise  from  all  major  noise  sources — 
including  aircraft.  We  have  kept  the  peo- 
ple waiting  long  enough.  We  have  their 
strong  support  for  this  bill.  It  is  time  to 
move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  b^  ^tAt^*d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

S.  3343 

On  page  90,  beginning  at  line  34,  strike  out 
all  through  line  14  on  page  91  and  Insert, 
In  Ueu  thereof,  the  following: 

•Sk.  503.  (a)  (1)  Within  180  (Uys  after  the 
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.-.etnjent  of  thta  Act,  the  AdxnlnlBtrator  of 
STEnvlronmental  Protwjtlon  Agency  ihaU 
momulgate  rule*  and  regulatlona.  bued  on 
Jiiterla  published  pursuant  to  eeetlon  407(a) 
S^thU  Act,  to  eetabllah  leveU  of  cumulative 
«,lie  exposure  In  the  environment  of  alr- 
oorts  and  surrounding  areas  affected  by  noise 
ftom  aircraft  which  leveU  shaU  be  adequate 
loOTOtect  the  public  he»lth  and  w«lfB»  with 
an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 

■•(2)  Within  90  days  after  promulgation 
of  regulations  required  by  paragraph  (1), 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  shaU  promulgate  and  amend 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  levels  of 
cumulative  noise  exposure. 

"(b)  Within  370  days  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  establishing 
levels  of  cimiulatlve  noise  exposure,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  IdenUfy  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  those  airports  In  the  vicinity 
of  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  such  levels 
are  or  may  be  exceeded,  and  at  any  time 
thereafter  the  Administrator  shall  Identify 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  any 
other  airports  for  which  he  subsequently  re- 
ceives evidence  that  leveU  of  cumulative 
noise  expos\ire  are  being  exceeded. 

"(c)  (1)  Within  90  days  after  an  airport  Is 
Identified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  monitor  the 
levels  of  cumulative  noise  exposure  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  airport,  and  shall  Install  de- 
vices to  monitor  on  a  contlnumg  basis  the 
levels  of  c\im\Uatlve  noise  exposure  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  airport  and  shaU  perlodlcaUy, 
but  at  least  annually,  examine  the  devices 
to  assure  accuracy  and  make  a  determination 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  measures  taken  to 
attain  and  maintain  such  levels; 

••(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shaU  make  pubUc 
the  data  derived  from  such  monitoring,  cor- 
reUted  with  the  levels  of  cumulative  noise 
exposure  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(d)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  develop  and  publish 
Information  on  alternatives  for  reducing 
noise  at  airports  and  In  the  vicinity  of  air- 
ports, which  Information  shaU  Indicate  the 
maximum  degree  of  noise  reduction  control 
which  can  be  achieved  with  available  tech- 
nology which  Is  consistent  with  safety.  Al- 
ternatives considered  may  mclude  modifica- 
tions and  limitations  on  the  number  and 
frequency  of  operations,  modifications  of 
bo\irB  of  airport  operation,  any  other  adjust- 
ments In  operation  of  such  airport,  and  any 
alternative  controls  or  modifications  of  the 
use  of  land  (Including  use  of  buildings  and 
facilities,  building  code  changes,  etc.)  sur- 
rounding such  airport. 

"(3)  Where  an  airport  Is  Identified  pur- 
suant to  thee  procedures  In  subsection  (b) 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  shall  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  operator  of  such  airport  to 
develop  methods  to  attain  and  mamtam 
levels  of  cumulative  noise  exposure  through 
Implementation  of  alternatives  such  as  those 
published  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (I) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  not  to  exceed 
115,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June 
30,  1973,  and  $15,000,000  annually  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  an  airport  operator  for  other 
than  emergencies  to  limit  the  number  erf  fre- 
quency of  operations  or  modify  or  limit  the 
hours  of  airport  operations  In  order  to  attain 
or  maintain  such  levels. 


Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate need  look  no  further  than  the  general 
statement  section  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  for  the  facts  which  jus- 
tify a  major  Govemment  effort  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  noise  pollution.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  however,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  say  to  this  body  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  it  now  considers  will  not  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  actlcm  that  those  facts 
demand. 

The  Environmental  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972,  S.  3342,  was  introduced  on  March 
14,  1972  by  Senator  John  V.  Tunney  and 
myself.  That  legislation  was  different 
than  either  the  House-passed  bill,  HJl. 
11021,  or  the  administration's  bill,  S. 
1016,  in  purpose  and  Intent.  The  bill 
which  we  Introduced  was  not  primarily 
designed  to  relieve  product  manufac- 
turers from  the  effect  of  State  noise  pol- 
lution regulatory  programs.  Nor  was  it 
designed  primarily  to  relieve  transporta- 
tion companies,  particularly  the  airlines, 
from  effective  noise  regulations. 

We  wanted  to  establish  a  means  to  re- 
duce as  rapidly  as  possible,  through  the 
applicaUon  of  available  control  measuree, 
the  exposure  of  people  to  noise  by  reduc- 
ing noise  at  its  source,  by  changing  the 
way  noisy  products  are  used,  by  con- 
trolling noisy  activities,  and  by  such 
other  means  that  Eire  available. 

Our  bin  was  an  environmental  regu- 
latory measure.  We  recognized  that  the 
regulation  of  noise  would  have  an  im- 
pact on  commerce,  but  we  also  recognized 
that  the  purpose  of  regulation  must  be 
the  reduction  in  the  volume,  intensity, 
and  character  of  noise  to  which  people 
are  exposed  in  their  daily  lives  from 
sources  over  which  they  have  no  oontrol. 
As  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  stated : 

It  U  Increasingly  dlffloult  for  any  Indi- 
vidual— In  urban  or  rural  America — ^to  ee- 
c^>e  noise.  For  many  city  residents,  noise 
may  be  the  single  most  pervasive  environ- 
mental pollutant. 

The  committee  report  itself  notes  that 
noise  has — 

A  significant  Impact  on  more  than  80 
million  Americans  ...  40  million  Americans 
risk  hearing  Impairment  and  other  physio- 
logical and  psychological  effects  ...  44  mil- 
lion Americans  have  the  ultUlty  of  their 
dwellings  adversely  affected  by  noise  from 
aircraft  or  traffic  ...  21  million  Americans 
are  slmUarly  affected  by  construction-related 
noise. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  have  no 
right  to  adopt  any  more  lenient  a  policy 
against  noise  pollution  than  we  have 
adopted  against  air  and  water  pollution. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  because  we 
will  have  to  give  States  and  localities 
much  more  flexibility  to  impose  strict 
controls  in  controlling  noise  within  their 
own  jurisdictions  than  in  controlling  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Noise  is  not  subject  to  easy  regulation. 
Unlike  the  common  air  and  water  pol- 
lutants, noise  does  not  accumulate  in 
the  environment.  Noise  is  not  subject  to 
collective  treatment  and  reduction  proc- 
esses. As  a  practical  matter,  then,  the 
best  method  to  reduce  noise  is  to  apply 
stringent    emission    regulations    at    the 


source  of  the  noise,  so  that  products 
and  activity  will  not  present  a  noise  pol- 
lution problem  alone  or  in  combination 
with  each  other. 

•R)  a  decree,  the  legislation  reported 
by  the  committee  moves  in  this  direction. 
Through  the  establishment  of  a  regula- 
tory mechanism  which  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  impose  noise  emission 
restrictions  attainable  through  the  a*?- 
pllcation  of  the  best  available  technology. 
the  Administrator  will  be  able  to  press 
the  limits  of  our  capability  to  reduce 
noise  from  new  products. 

The  bill  does  not,  however,  provide  ade- 
quate options  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  best  available  technology  is  not  ade- 
quate to  achieve  en\ironmentally  accept- 
able levels  of  noise.  It  does  not  protect 
adequately  the  authority  of  States  and 
locsd  govenmient  to  safeguard  the  en- 
vironment in  which  their  citizens  live. 
It  does  not  give  States  the  opportunity  to 
ban  the  sale  of  federally  regulated  prod- 
ucts which,  in  their  jurisdictions,  still 
emit  imacceptable  levels  of  sound.  And 
at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  expedite 
Federal  regulation,  thus  holding  out  the 
hope  of  a  quieter  environment  with  no 
guarantee  of  early  improvement. 

By  preempting  State  authority  to  re- 
strict sale  of  noisy  products,  the  bill 
places  the  burden  on  the  consumer  to 
take  the  risk  of  buying  products  which 
cannot  be  used  in  the  manner  intended 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  preemption 
pro\'ision  limits  State  authority  to  re- 
stricting the  manner  of  use  of  noisy 
products  regulated  by  the  Federal  (jov- 
emment. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  problem  of  preemp- 
tion. Tlie  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  which 
I  sponsored,  provided  for  Federal  pre- 
emption of  the  authority  to  regulate  air 
pollution  emissions  from  new  automo- 
biles, except  in  California.  That  policy 
may  have  had  an  effect  opposite  of  that 
which  was  intended.  It  appears  that  the 
preemption  provision  of  that  act  did  not 
cause  the  auto  companies  to  focus  their 
research  efforts  and  investments  on  one 
set  of  national  standards.  Rather,  the 
auto  companies'  efforts  have  been  focused 
on  imdermining  those  national  stand- 
ards. 

Again  In  1970,  preemption  was  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  regulation  of  air 
pollution  emissions  from  aircraft.  The 
Congress  decided  on  a  preemption  provi- 
sion effective  on  enactment  and  set  dead- 
lines for  standards  to  be  developed. 

Section  231 « a)  of  the  CHean  Air  Act 
requires  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  must  begin  an  investigation 
of  air  pollution  from  aircraft  within  90 
days  of  date  of  enactment.  Within  180 
days  after  commencing  that  investiga- 
tion, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  required  to  report  on  the  in- 
vestigation and  propose  emission  stwid- 
ards  for  any  class  of  aircraft  or  aircraft 
engines  which  contrlbutee  to  air  pollu- 
tion which  endangers  public  health  and 
welfare.  Ninety  days  thereafter — 1  year 
after  enactment — EPA  was  to  issue  final 
regulations.  The  proposed  standards 
were  due  over  1  year  ago,  September  27, 
1971.  Today,  no  reiwrt  or  proposed 
standards  have  been  published. 
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This  Is  a  classic  example  of  Federal 
lireemptlon  leading  to  Federal  failure  to 
lirotect  public  health.  The  Federal  Avia- 
1  ion  Administration  has  undoubtedly 
discouraged  active  efforts  by  the  Ad- 
1  nlnlstrator.  Arid  the  efforts  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
1  tiade  have  run  aground  in  the  OfBce  of 
:  iifanagement  and  Budget. 

Therefore,  when  the  committee  con- 

I  Idered   the  pending  legislation,  I  ex- 

l)ress€d  reservations  regarding  a  broad 

preemption  provision   for  product   and 

Lircraft  emission  standards.  The  States 

lave  moved  actively  In  this  field.  Fed- 

jral  noise  pollution  responsibility  Is  new 

1  ind  little  significant  authority  or  respon- 

ilblllty  exists,  but  a  number  of  States 

lave  regulatory  programs  which  Impose 

:mlsslon    controls    on    noisy    products 

Ahlch  are  enforceable  both  at  the  point 

of  sale  and  at  the  point  of  use. 

I  cannot  support  Federal  preemption 
ihich  protects  product  manufacturers 
ind  the  air  transportation  industry 
rlthout  effective  regulatory  programs 
rhlch  will  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
( (nvlronment.  Substituting  Federal  law 
or  State  law  with  even  less  assurance 
hat  public  health  will  be  protected  Is 
)oor  public  policy. 

My  second  major  concern  with  the 
egislatlon   reported   from   the  commlt- 
ee  desds  with  the  problem  of  aircraft 
ioise  and  regulatory  mechanism  recom- 
mended to  cope  with  that  problem. 

To  date,  the  regulation  of  aircraft 
:  lolse  pollution  has  been  the  sole  respon- 
ilbllity  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnia- 
ration.  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminls- 
ration  has  had  this  responsibility  since 
ts  Inception.  It  has  had  a  specific  legls- 
atlve  mandate  for  the  past  4  years.  And 
ts  record  Is  wholly  inadequate. 

I  understand  why  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  response  has  been  In- 
adequate. The  FAA's  primary  mission  Is 
lot  to  reduce  the  environmental  impact 
;aused  by  sdrcraft  noise.  Its  mission  is  to 
3romote  air  commerce  and  to  protect 
safety.  Regulaticm  of  noise  from  aircraft 
s  not  consistent  with  that  primary 
nission. 
In  the  proposed  rulemaking  in  Janu- 
y  1969.  FAA  set  forth  a  "noise  floor" 
t  80  EPNdB  as  "an  objective  to  aim  for. 
d  to  achieve  where  economically  rea- 
nable.  technologically  practicable,  and 
pproprlate  to  the  particular  design" 
nd  went  on: 

However,  this  objective  is  Important  be- 
auM  It  ouUces  It  ciear  to  ail  applicants  that 
o  Increment  of  nolae  above  80  EPNdB  can 
considered   acceptable,   In  and  of  Itself, 
here  It  can  be  eliminated  practically  and 
easonably.  This  figure  la  propoeed  as  a  rea- 
nable  boundary  between  noise  levels  that 
high  enough  to  Interfere  with  communl- 
ations  and  to  obstruct  normal  life  In  homes 
r  other  buildings  that  are  not  designed  with 
specific  acoustical  objectives,  and  lower  noise 
levels   which,  while   not  completely   benign, 
nevertheless  allow  those  activities  to  proceed. 
Where  this  goal  can  be  reached  m  a  given 
base,  and  caja  be  justified  as  economically 
reasonable,  technologically  practical,  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  type  design,  the 
PAA  does  not  Intend  to  Ignore  this  potential 
reduction. 

Yet  after  industry  pressure,  the  FAA 
dropped  this  80  EPNdB  "objective"  from 
the  promulgated  regtilatlons  stating: 


The  FAA  has  determined  that  the  request 
to  remove  the  noise  "floor"  of  80  EPNdB  from 
the  regulatory  language  is  reasonable  and 
should  be  granted.  This  noise  floor,  not  be- 
ing currently  achievable,  could  have  no  Im- 
mediate legal  effect. 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  as  regards  regulation  of 
aircraft  noise  was  more  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  draft 
report  on  noise  pollution  prepared  by  the 
Environment  Protection  Agency : 

Both  directly  and  by  unmistakable  In- 
ference, a  number  of  Important  conclusions 
arise  from  the  Information  gathered  on  Fed- 
eral noise  control  programs. 

Most  plainly,  the  control  of  unwanted 
sound  Is  not  a  high  priority  Issue  for  vir- 
tually any  Federal  agency  or  department. 
Only  when  an  Agency's  primary  mission  ab- 
solutely requires  a  commltnient  of  time, 
manpower  and  funding  to  noise  control  to 
assume  the  smooth  functioning  of  that  pri- 
mary mission  (as  with  for  Instance.  FAA  and 
NASA)  is  even  a  modest  venture  Into  noise 
suppression  undertaken.  For  the  FAA.  air- 
craft noise  Is  only  an  annoying  Interference 
In  the  basic  goal  of  the  Agency:  the  most 
efllclent,  safest  and  swiftest  air  travel  pos- 
sible. 

While  this  statement  was  deleted  from 
the  final  report  transmittefi  to  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  indicative  of  FAA's  attitude  to- 
ward noise  from  aircraft.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill,  as  reported,  would  continue  the 
dominance  of  the  FAA.  Not  only  would 
FAA  have  veto  over  safety  of  noise  reduc- 
tion technology,  but  neither  could  EPA 
make  any  judgment  as  to  the  availability 
of  technology  or  the  cost  of  achieving 
noise  reductions  without  FAA  approval. 

Continuation  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  a  role  of  determining 
the  degree  to  which  noise  emissions  from 
aircraft  will  be  reduced  is  not  justified 
In  the  record.  While  the  committee  bill 
takes  steps  to  establish  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  the  determlnator  of  those 
levels  of  aircraft  noise  reqialred  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  welfare,  EPA  will 
have  little  authority  to  enforce  standards 
to  meet  those  requirements. 

Members  of  the  committee,  including 
myself,  recognized  that  aircraft  were 
unique  because  of  the  safety  require- 
ments and  the  interrelationship  of  safety 
to  the  engine  system.  Therefore,  I  agreed 
with  the  committee  s  judgment  and  sup- 
ported the  amendments  of  Senator 
CooPiR  and  Senator  Stafford  which 
would  retain  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration lead  role  in  making  any 
final  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  technology  available  to  achieve  noise 
emission  levels  would  also  be  consistent 
with  the  highest  standards  of  safety. 

The  assimiption  that  technology  might 
not  be  available  to  meet  noise  emission 
goals  combined  with  the  sissumptlon  that 
technology  could  be  vetoed  because  of 
FAA  safety  judgment,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  a  mechanism 
to  assure  maximum  pressure  to  develop 
safe  technology  while  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  impact  of  noise  in  the  en- 
vironmoits  of  impacted  airports. 

The  committee  considered  and  rejected 
a  provision  that  would  have  required 
achievement  of  health  and  welfare  pro- 
tection of  noise  levels  in  airport  environ- 
ments, whether  or  not  specific  aircraft 


engine  emission  control  technology  wa« 
available.  Without  an  action- forcing 
mechanism  such  as  enforceable  "cimiula- 
tive  noise  exposure  levels,"  neither  PAA 
nor  the  airlines  would  have  any  incentive 
to  press  technology  and  achieve  the  goal* 
EPA  would  be  authorized  to  establish. 
A  combination  of  cumulative  noise  levels 
and  emission  standards  would  create  that 
pressure.  Obviously  If  technology  exists 
to  achieve  the  levels  of  noise  emission  re- 
duction to  protect  public  health,  achieve- 
ment of  emission  standards  would  reduce 
any  economic  burdens  on  the  airline  in- 
dustry caused  by  controls  imposed  to 
achieve  cumulative  noise  levels.  And  such 
local  environmental  noise  requirements 
would  require  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber and  frecuency  of  flights  if  technology 
did  not  exist. 

The  committee  considered  and  reject- 
ed a  provision  which  would  have  required 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  identify  any  air- 
ports in  the  country  with  aircraft  noise 
problems  of  a  magnitude  to  cause  a  vio- 
lation of  cumulative  noise  exposure 
levels.  The  proposal  defined  "cimiulative 
noise  exposure  levels"  as  those  levels  of 
noise  in  the  environments  of  airports  as- 
sociated with  aircraft  operations  which 
were  adversely  affecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  people  around  airports. 

Most  importantly,  this  provision  would 
have  Imposed  a  positive  burden  upon  the 
operator  of  the  airport  to  exercise  re- 
sponsibility to  regulate  the  number,  the 
frequency  and  the  hours  of  flight  or  to 
impose  land  use  and  other  controls  so  as 
to  eliminate  noise  as  an  environmental 
problem  in  the  area  of  that  airport.  And 
the  airport  operator's  duty  and  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  such  responsibilities 
would  be  established  by  statute. 

This  concept  Is  not  unique.  In  1970,  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  which  re- 
quires development  of  a  clean  car  by 
1975.  That  law  recognized  that  reliance 
on  technology  alone  would  not  result  in 
elimination  of  auto-related  pollution  as 
a  health  hazard  until  existing  vehicles 
were  off  the  road — perhaps  mid-1985  or 
later.  Therefore,  the  bill  established  a 
procedure  to  regulate  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles in  areas  in  which  automobile- 
related  air  pollution  was  unacceptably 
high  to  assure  that  public  health  would 
be  protected  at  an  early  date — In  this 
Instance,  1975-76. 

The  combination  of  emission  reduc- 
tion technology  and  air  quality  imple- 
mentation plans  has  been  a  useful  mech- 
anism both  to  improve  air  quality  and 
to  apply  pressure  on  locsil  governments 
to  seek  alternatives  to  reUance  on  motor 
vehicles.  Also,  this  mechanism  will  apply 
pressure  to  the  auto  Industry  to  develop 
clean  cars  if  they  wish  to  preserve  exist- 
ing markets. 

This  mechanism  can  and  should  be 
applied  to  aircraft-related  noise  prob- 
lems. It  recognizes  the  limitations  of 
technology,  while  providing  a  means  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  those 
seven  and  a  quarter  nullion  people  who 
live  in  airporu  environments  and  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  aircraft  noise.  To  do 
anything  less  in  this  legislation  is  to  fail 
to  meet  responsibly  the  demands  of  the 
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American  public  for  a  safe,  healthful  and 
peaceful  environment. 

Without  a  provision  of  this  type,  I  be- 
Beve  the  bin  to  be  Inadequate.  Without 
a  provision  of  this  type,  the  bill  does 
not  address  in  a  meaningful  way  the  real 
problem  faced  by  people  who  are  con- 
fronted now  with  unacceptable  levels  o£ 
fttrcraft  noise.  The  reported  bill  would 
force  these  people  to  wait  for  emission 
control  technology  to  be  developed  and 
applied  to  new  and  existing  aircraft,  or 
on  the  courts  to  impose  suflicient  penal- 
ties or  damage  claims  against  the  air- 
lines and  the  airport  operators  for  cre- 
ating a  public  nuisance  before  relief  will 
be  whieved.  To  turn  over  to  the  courts 
the  responsibility  of  making  ad  hoc  de- 
cisions to  solve  environmental  noise 
problems  is  equally  unacceptable.  I  think 
it  is  inadequate  to  rely  on  claims  for 
damages,  penalties  against  the  airlines, 
and  injunctions  as  a  substitute  for  posi- 
tive regulatory  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  inadequate 
to  enact  a  Federal  law  which  Ignores  the 
most  basic  and  most  significant  problem 
of  noise  as  perceived  by  people. 

These  are  the  major  flaws  in  this  leg- 
islation as  I  see  it.  Mr.  President.  Even 
as  our  environment  becomes  noisier  and 
noisier,  as  the  physiological,  psychologi- 
cal, and  property  costs  of  that  noise  rise 
higher  and  higher,  and  as  we  develop 
more  and  more  techniques  for  reducing 
that  noise,  we  are  not  responding  ade- 
quately to  our  task. 

We  must  protect  the  public  health. 
The  amendments  which  I  and  other 
Senators  will  propose  will  not  create  un- 
reasonable restrictions  on  potential 
sources  of  noise,  and  they  will  give  this 
legislation  the  quality  of  effective  en- 
vironmental regulation.  They  will  Im- 
prove our  ability  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  land. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  support  these 
vital  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  amendments  I 
offer  today  wotild  get  at  these  points  I 
have  just  raised.  The  amendment  just 
reported  is  designed  to  determine  levels 
of  airport  noise  which  affect  public 
health  and  welfsire  and  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  identify  and  monitor  activi- 
ties at  airports  where  levels  of  excessive 
environmental  noise  exist.  In  recent 
years  the  primary  impetus  to  develcH? 
Federal  noise  controls  has  been  citizen 
concern  with  excessive  noise  levels  In  the 
vicinity  of  airports.  Excessive  airport 
noise  may  be  reduced  someday,  in  part, 
by  controls  on  aircraft  and  aircraft  en- 
gines which  are  dealt  with  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this  bill. 

But  simply  modif3rIng  aircraft  and  air- 
craft engines  will  not  alone  solve  what 
has  become  known  as  the  airport  noise 
problem — at  least  not  soon  enough  to 
help  7  million  citizens  who  face  unac- 
ceptable noise  levels  every  day  of  their 
lives. 

To  solve  the  airport  noise  problem, 
other  programs  integrated  with  aircraft 
controls  are  necessary.  Effective  pro- 
grams will  include  curfews,  controls  over 
operation  or  aircraft  at  and  around  air- 
ports, limitations  on  the  number  of  air- 
port operations  per  hours,  land  use,  zon- 
ing,  building  construction  and  ground 


transportation  syst^n  regulations  in  the 
airport  and  its  vicinity,  and  other  noise- 
rdated  centred  efforts. 

These  controls  are  immediately  more 
important  than  aircraft  oiglne  controls 
if  airport  noise  problems  are  to  be  re- 
duced. But  nowhere  In  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  a  mechanlsni  established  to  de- 
termine speclflc  levels  of  airport  noise 
which  will  protect  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, to  monitor  noise  levels  around  air- 
ports, to  give  advice  to  airport  operators 
on  various  approaches  they  can  take  to 
deal  with  the  other  aspects  cf  airport 
noise  problems,  or  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  airport  operators  which 
they  may  need  in  imnlementing  such 
controls.  Nor  does  tha  bi:i  assure  airport 
operators  that  interim  measures  can  be 
taken  locally  to  reduce  airport  noise  suid 
thus  the  myriad  of  damage  actions  pend- 
ing and  anticipated. 

All  that  S.  3342  does,  In  section  502, 
is  call  for  a  study  of  these  matters.  This 
is  not  enough.  Today  we  are  told  we  are 
enacting  legislation  to  deal  with  the  air- 
craft noise  problem,  not  to  study  those 
problems  but  to  have  a  real  commitment 
of  Federal  action.  If  that  Is  so,  then  we 
mtist  include  a  real  Federal  commitment 
to  act  against  airport  noise. 

The  amendment  I  propose  will  require 
that  within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
this  act,  EPA  publish  regulations  es- 
tablishing levels  of  cumulative  noise  ex- 
posure for  airports  and  surrounding 
areas  which  are  adequate  to  protect 
public  health  and  welfare  with  an  ade- 
quate margin  of  safety. 

Ninety  days  after  publication  of  these 
regulations,  EPA  will  be  required  to  pub- 
lish standards  for  measurements  of  levels 
of  cumulative  noise  exposure. 

Within  9  months  after  measurement 
regulations  are  published — about  18 
months  after  enactment  of  the  law — 
EPA  would  be  required  to  identify  those 
airports  in  the  vicinity  of  which  unac- 
ceptable levels  of  cumulative  noise  ex- 
posure exist.  EPA  would  be  required  to 
install  at  those  airports  devices  to  mcm- 
itor,  on  a  continuing  basis,  levels  of  noise 
exposure  and  make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic data  which  resulted  from  EPA  moni- 
toring activities.  This  process  would  es- 
tablish a  single  uniform  basis  for  ex- 
amining cumulative  noise  levels  and  de- 
termining just  what  airport  noise  levels 
and  what  airport  activities  result  In  lev- 
els of  noise  harmftil  to  public  health  or 
welfare. 

To  aid  the  airports  In  reducing  levels 
of  cumulative  noise  exposure,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, whom  we  all  agree  has  the 
greatest  experl«ice  In  airport  operations 
and  safety,  is  directed  to  develop  and 
publish  guidelines  with  suggested  alter- 
natives for  reduclag  airport  noise  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  airports  in 
solving  their  noise  proUems. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  estab- 
lish a  clear,  statntory  recognition  of  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  airport  oper- 
ators to  take  necessary  action  to  reduce 
airport  noise  as  determined  necessary  to 
prevent  damage  actions  and  protect 
health  and  welfare.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  this  legislation  clarify  the 
role  of  the  PAA  In  working  with  airports 


to  solve  their  airport  noise  problesu. 
Recently,  the  FAA  has  taken  the  positian 
that  airports  cannot  reatrict  aircraft 
operations  in  order  to  reduce  nc^se.  Thus, 

under  FAA  interpretation,  aircraft  oper- 
ators must  bear  tiie  burden  of  noise  dam- 
age suits  without  authority  to  solve  local 
probk»as  and  defend  themselves  against 
such  suits. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  thai  there  be 
indadsd  in  the  Rscokd  at  this  point  a 
complaint  filed  by  the  FAA  against  the 
town  of  Morrtstown,  N.J.,  charging  Mor- 
ristown  had  violated  Federal  law  and 
;..  xit  Agreements  bj'  restricting  a.ixcraft 
operations  because  of  noise 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tba 
RECom,  as  follows: 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Jersey! 
JJtiVTE)  Statks  AoAiNarr  Mouustowm,  KJ 
(United  States  of  America,  plaintiff,  v.  tha 
town  of  Morrlstown.  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  the  Mor- 
rlstown Airport  Commliwlon;  the  township 
of  Haaover.  a  municipal  corporation  of  tb* 
State  at  New  Jersey;  the  towxuihip  of  Mor- 
ris, a  municipal  corporation  of  Uie  St&ba 
of  New  Jersey,  the  borough  of  Florhaai 
Park,  a  municipal  corporation  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey;  A  Stewart  Dunford.  Thomaa 
EL  Kenney,  Martm  B.  Monroe,  Joseph  E:ia- 
man,  John  E  Flaherty.  Norman  S.  Wein- 
berger, all  r«6ldents  of  Morrla  Ootiaty, 
Stat«  of  New  Jersey;  defendants.) 

COMWUaWT 

The  United  States,  by  the  underslgDMl 
attorneys  complaining  of  defendants,  hereby 
allege*  as  follows: 

1.  This  court  has  jtirlsdlctton  of  the  action 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  i  1345,  {  13S1  and 
;  1337.  The  action  arises  under  the  Federal 
Avtetton  Act,  49  UJS.C.  5  HOI  et  seq  The 
vahie  at  the  matter  In  controversy  exceeds 

«to,ooo. 

a.  PlalnttS  Is  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
Is  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  defendants.  Town  of  Morrlstown, 
TtywDshlp  of  Hanover.  Township  of  Morrla 
and  Borough  of  Florham  Park  are  municipal 
corporations  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
"Kjwn  of  Morrlstown  and  the  Morrlstown  Air- 
port Commission  are  the  defendants  In  a 
suit  Btyted  Township  of  Hanover,  et  oj.  v. 
Totrm  of  Marristovm,  et  a/..  Docket  No. 
C3IT3-68,  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey, 
Chancery  Division,  Morris  County  (108  N.J. 
3aper.  461,  Ch.  Dlv.)  In  which  judgment  ot 
Judge  Joseph  H.  Stamler  was  ent«^d  aa 
23  March  1970.  The  Township  of  Hanover, 
Township  of  Morris,  Borough  of  Florham 
Park,  A.  Stewart  Dunford,  Thomas  E.  Ken- 
ney, Martin  B.  Monroe.  Joseph  Hsman.  John 
E.  Flaherty  and  Norman  S  Weinberger,  are 
the  plaintiffs  In  said  suit.  The  Individual  de- 
fendants are  residents  of  the  County  of  Mor- 
ris. State  of  New  Jersey  within  this  judicial 
district. 

4.  The  Town  of  Morrlstown  Is  the  owner 
of  Morrlstown  Municipal  Atrport,  a  public 
airport  located  In  Morrlstown,  New  Jersey. 
Operational  control  of  the  airport  to  In  the 
Mc«Ttstown  Airport  Commission  which  re- 
ports directly  to  the  MaytMr  and  the  Board  of 
Alderman  of  Morrlstown. 

5.  Aircraft  operations  to  and  from  Morrls- 
town Municipal  Airport  Include  operations 
which  are  In  inter-state  commerce. 

6.  On  34  June  1966,  the  Tvmzx  of  Morrls- 
town entered  Into  a  written  agreement  with 
th«  Federal  Aviation  Administration  on  be- 
half c^  the  United  States,  for  a  federal-aid 
airport  project  designated  as  Project  No.  9- 
2»-007-0904.  uxtder  which  the  United  States 
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■  ireed  to  p*ptlclpBt«  to  the  extent  «<  •!.- 
a  18318  00  in  tl»  oo«t  of  cwt^n  airport  <I«- 
^  ■lopnuct  at  Morrtatown  Municipal  Airport. 
^Se  airport  deTelopmeot  in  tbe  projwjt  oon- 

Land  acquUlUon.  conal»Hn«  oi  ParoeU  23. 
J6  27  M  ».  30.  31,  36,  37.  38.  38.  40.  41.  and 
<2"  re«irfaoB  and  mark  existing  Runway 
(-33  (4000'  X  160')  and  two  connecting  taxl- 
,r»y»;  extend,  light  (H.I.)  and  mark  Bun- 
ir»y  6-M  <a000'  x  180')  to  6000';  oon«truct. 
1  o»pfc  and  ll«ht  taxlway  parsBei  to  Runway 
1-28  (4*00'  X  60')  Irom  Runway  12-30  to 
]  «rth  end  ol  Bunway  6-23.  wltl»  a«oclated 
drainage-    InataU  taxlway  guidance  slgni. 

7  The  PAA  approval  oi  the  project  was 
( onatstent  with  the  current  National  Airport 

nan  compUed  pursuant  to  48  tJ.S.C.  1102 
'  rhlch  rtjcognlzed  the  need  for  the  extension 
:rf  runway  6-23  and  the  other  development 

o  accommodate  the  aeronautical  needa  of 

iM  UMTS  of  the  airport. 

8  Under  the  terma  of  the  aforesaid  grant 
kgreement,  the  Town  of  MorrUtown  agreed 
»  operate  Morrl*town  Municipal  Airport  for 
the  u»e  and  benefit  of  the  public  and  agreed 
It  would  keep  the  airport  open  to  all  typee, 
tlnds  and  claaaee  of  aeronautic  uae  without 
lljcrlmmatlon  between  «uch  typee,  kinds 
Hid  claaaes.  The  Town  of  Morrlstown  fur- 
ther agreed  that  it  would  operate  and  main- 
tain In  a  safe  and  servloeable  condition  the 
ktrport  and  aU  faculties  thereon,  connected 
therewith  which  are  neceaaary  to  serve  the 
seronautlcal  uaers  of  the  airport  and  that 
It  woxUd  not  permit  any  activity  thereon 
which  would  interfere  with  Its  vise  for  air- 
port ptirpoeea.  ,    ^    . 

8  The  extension  of  runway  6-23  Included 
m  Project  No.  8-23-007-0804  has  been  satis- 
torUy  completed;  the  other  development  In 
the  project  Is  subetantlaUy  complete. 

10    On   or   about   July   24.    1868.    the   de- 
feadanU  herein,  the  Township  of  Hanover. 
Township   of   Morris.   Borough   of   Florham 
Park    A.  Stewart  Dunford.  John  E.  Plahety 
and  Nonnan  8.  Wemberger  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  delendAnta.  the  Town  of  Morris- 
town  and  the  Morrlstown  Airport  Commis- 
sion, in  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey, 
Chancery   Division.   Morris   County,  Docket 
No  C  3172-68  and,  after  trial,  the  court  ren- 
dered lt«  opinion  which  is  reported  In  108 
NJ.  Super  461  (Ch.  Dlv.  1868) .  On  March  23. 
1870,  a  Judgment  was  entered   (Exhibit  A) 
which  among  other  things,  (1)  provides  un- 
der paragraph  C  thereof,  that  ninway  6-23 
shall  be  used  as  the  preferential  runway  by 
all   Jet   aircraft   landing   at  and   taking   off 
from  MorrUtown  Municipal  Airport  except 
when  the  crosswtnd  component  on  runway 
5-23  Is  m  excess  of  twenty  knots  and  under 
cert€dn  other  specified  exceptions;   and   (2) 
under  paragraph  I  thereof,  prohibits  jet  air- 
craft take-offs  from  and  landings  at  the  air- 
port each   day   between   the  hovirs    of   8:00 
pjn.  and  7:00  ajn.  and  on  Sundays,  except 
during  the  hours  of  1:00  until  3:00  pan. 

11  As  a  result  of  the  aforesaid  Judgment 
the  defendants.  Town  of  Morrlstown  and 
MorrUtown  Airport  Commission,  have  closed 
the  airport  to  Uke-offs  and  landings  by  Jet 
aircraft  during  the  hours  prescribed  in  the 
Judgment  of  Judge  Stamler. 

12.  Prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  reatrlc- 
tloni  aforesaid.  Jet  aircraft  engaged  In  In- 
terstate commerce  had  used  Morrlstown 
Mur'.clpal  Airport  for  landings  and  take- 
offs.  duri.\g  the  weekdays  between  8:00  p.m. 
and  7:00  a.m.  and  on  Sundays  during  the 
hours  from  3:01  p.m.  to  12:58  p.m. 

13.  Effective  November  9,  1970.  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  authority  under  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1858.  as  amended  (48  U.S.C. 
1348(c)  and  1431).  the  Pederal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration Implemented  a  Noise  Abate- 
ment Runway  System  at  Morrlstown  Mu- 
nicipal Airport,  the  standards  and  oondl- 
Uon*  of  which  differ  from  the  conflict  with 
those  Imposed  by  Judge  Stamler  In  para- 
graph C  of  his  Judgment  (Exhibit  A). 


14  The  Pederal  Aviation  Administration 
has  either  disbursed  or  put  under  grant 
agreement  the  sum  of  $1,838,272.00  for  par- 
ticipation m  the  development  of  MorrU- 
town Municipal  Airport  under  authority  of 
the  Pederal  Airport  Act  (48  VS.C.  UOl  «t 
tea  )  The  PAA  has  also  aUocated  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  •1.032,451.00  for  further  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  Morrls- 
town Municipal  Airport  under  authority  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  (48  TJfl.C.  1701  et  seq  ).  successor  to  the 
Pederal  Airport  Act. 

15.  The  defendants,  Townahlp  of  Hanover, 
Township  of  Morris,  Borough  of  Plorham 
Park.  A.  Stewart  Dunford.  Thomas  E.  Ken- 
ney,  Martin  B.  Monroe,  Joseph  Elsman.  John 
E.  Flaherty  and  Norman  S.  Weinberger,  by 
commencing  and  continuing  to  maintain 
Civil  Action  No.  C  3173-68  In  the  Superior 
Court.  Chancery  Division,  Morris  County. 
New  Jersey,  have  caused  and  continued  to 
cause  the  defendant,  the  Town  of  Morrls- 
town to  breach  and  fall  to  fulflU  Ito  obliga- 
tions and  agreement  to  and  with  the  United 
States  under  the  grant  agreement. 

16.  The  defendants.  Townahlp  of  Hanover, 
Township  of  Morris,  Borough  of  Florham 
Park,  A.  Stewart  Dunford,  Thomas  E.  Ken- 
ney.  Martin  B.  Monroe,  Joseph  Elsman,  John 
E.  Flaherty  and  Norman  S.  Weinberger,  by 
commencing  and  continuing  to  maintain 
ClvU  Action  No.  C  3172-68  In  the  Superior 
Coiirt,  Chancery  Division.  Morris  County. 
New  Jersey,  have  caused  and  continue  to 
cause  Jet  air  traffic  In  Interstate  commerce 
to  cease  using  navigable  airspace  during  cer- 
tain hours  for  landings  and  take-offs  at 
Morrlstown  Municipal  Airport;  and  would 
purport  to  control  the  use  of  navigable  air- 
space further  by  restricting  the  use  of  the 
runways  under  certain  wind  conditions  and 
criteria  which  are  In  conflict  with  those  Im- 
plemented by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. The  aforesaid  defendants  are  with- 
out power  to  regulate,  control  or  disrupt 
In  any  manner  the  use  of  navigable  airspace. 

17.  The  plaintiff  has  no  adequate  remedy 
at  law 

Wherefore,  Plaintiff  prays: 

A.  Por  a  permanent  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  defendant  Town  of  Morrlstown  from 
falling  to  perform  Its  obligations  and  duties 
under  the  grant  agreement  with  the  United 
States; 

B.  Por  a  permanent  injunction  restraining 
the  defendants.  Township  of  Hanover.  Town- 
ship of  Morris.  Borough  of  Plorham  Park,  A. 
Stewart  Dunford,  Thomas  E.  Kenney.  Martin 
B.  Monroe,  Joseph  Elsman,  John  E.  Flaherty 
and  Norman  8.  Weinberger  from  interfering 
with  oompUance  by  the  Town  of  Morrlstown 
with  Its  obligations  and  duties  under  Its 
agreement  with  the  United  8ttU«8  by  con- 
tmued  maintenance  of  the  suit  styled  Town- 
ship 0/  Hanover,  at  «J.  v.  Town  of  MorrUtown, 
et  al..  Docket  No,  C  3172-68,  Superior  Court, 
cmancery  Division.  Morris  County,  New  Jersey 
or  In  any  other  manner. 

C.  Por  a  permanent  Injunction  restraining 
the  defendants.  Township  of  Hanover,  Town- 
ship of  Morris.  Borough  of  Florham  Park.  A. 
Stewart  Dvmford.  Thomas  E.  Kenney.  Mar- 
tin B.  Monroe.  Joseph  Elsman.  John  E.  Flah- 
erty and  Norman  E.  Weinberger  from  Inter- 
fering with  the  use  by  Jet  aircraft  of  naviga- 
ble airspace  for  landing  at  and  taking  off 
from  Morrlstown  Municipal  Airport  by  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  suit  styled  Town- 
ship 0/  Hanover,  et  aX.  v.  Town  o/  Morria- 
tovm,  et  al..  Docket  No.  C  8172-68.  Superior. 
Court,  Chancery  Division  Morris  County  New 
Jersey  or  In  any  other  manner. 

D.  Por  an  order  compelling  all  defendants 
herein  to  file  a  Joint  motion  In  the  case 
styled  Township  of  Hanover,  et  aX.,  v.  Town 
of  ilorristown,  et  al.,  Docket  No.  C  3172-68. 
Superior  Court.  Chancery  Division,  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey,  demanding  the  Superior 
Court.  New  Jersey  modify  the  judgment  of 
Judge   Stan[iler   by   deleting   therefrom   the 


restrictions  imposed  against  ths  landings  and 
take-offs  of  Jet  aircraft  imder  paragraphs  0 
and  I  and  further  order  all  parties  to  waive 
the  20  day  notice  provided  in  the  judgment 
of  Judge  Stamler  and  demanding  expedited 
consideration  of  the  Joint  motion  to  vacate. 


Mr.  MU3KIE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  In  this  matter  be 
included  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  judg- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows : 

[Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey.  Chancery 
Division,  Morris  County,  Docket  No.  C  3172- 
68] 
(Townahlp  of  Hanover  &c.,  et  al.  Plaintiffs; 
vs.  town  of  Morrlstown  Ac.,  et  al;  Defend- 
ants) 

Judgment 

This  matter  having  come  before  the  Court 
In  the  presence  of  counsel,  Harry  L.  Sears, 
Esquire  and  John  M.  Mills,  Esquire  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  Edward 
P.  Broderlck,  Jr.,  Esquire  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants,  and  the  Court  having 
heard  the  representations  of  counsel  and 
various  technical  consultants  retained  by  the 
parties  herem.  and  good  cause  being  shown. 

It  is  on  the  23rd  day  of  March,  1970,  ordered 
that  Judgment  be  entered  in  this  case  as 
follows : 

A.  The  Court  having  determined  that  the 
extension  and  resurfacing  of  Runway  6-23 
at  the  Morrlstown  Airport  will  create  an  ad- 
ditional measxire  of  safety  and  wUl  produce 
some  attenuation  of  noise  In  take-offs  and 
landings,  the  extension  of  Bunway  6-23  and 
the  Increase  of  weight  bearing  capacity  of 
both  runways  will  be  permitted; 

B.  Having  determined  that  the  remaining 
phases  of  the  General  Airport  and  Layout 
Plans  provide  additional  measures  of  safety 
and  noise  attenuation,  the  other  provisions 
of  the  General  Airport  Plan  and  Layout  in- 
cluding taxi-ways.  IX.S.  System,  lighting, 
et  seq.  will  be  permitted, 

C.  Having  determined  from  the  evidence 
that  the  wmd  rose  patterns  at  the  Morris- 
town  Airport  indicate  that  the  prevailing 
winds  favor  the  utUlzatlon  of  Runway  5-23 
approximately  ninety  percent  of  the  time. 
It  is  directed  that  after  the  completion  of 
the  extension  of  said  runway,  that  the  pref- 
erential runway  at  Morrlstown  shaU  be  5-23. 
This  runway  shall  be  utilized  as  the  prefer- 
ential one  by  all  Jet  aircraft  landing  and 
taking  off  at  Morrlstown,  except  as  follo'*s: 

(1)  When  the  cross  wind  component  on 
5-23  Is  found  to  be  In  excess  of  twenty  (20) 
knots; 

(2)  When  an  emergency  landing  or  take- 
off situation  exists; 

(3)  When  the  use  of  Runway  12-30  shall 
be  requested  and  or  directed  by  the  Airport 
Tower  personnel  in  the  interests  of  flight 
safety.  Furthermore,  such  preferential  run- 
way program  when  Initiated,  shall  be  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  F.A.A.  control 
tower  personnel  and  enforced  by  the  man- 
agement of  Morrlstown  Airport. 

D.  The  noise  abatement  procedures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  management  of  Morrlstown 
Airport  from  time  to  time  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  management  of  the  Airport  and  copies 
of  any  changes  In  the  established  noise 
abatement  proceduers  shall  be  maUed  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  the  municipal 
clerks  of  those  municipalities  that  Imme- 
diately abut  the  Airport  premises. 

E.  So  that  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Airport  may  assert  complaints  based  on  de- 
tailed Information,  the  management  of  the 
Morrlstown  Airport  wUl  arrange  to  obtain 
information  regarding  movements  at  the 
Airport  which  are  recorded  on  tapes  at  the 
airport  tower,  which  tapes  transcribe  data 
received  by  the  tower  personnel  of  the  air- 
craft  in   traffic   patterns,    as   well   as   from 
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-round  control,  and  which  tapes  are  kept 
Sr  a  period  of  fifteen  (16)  days  and  conUln 
information  regarding  each  take-off,  landing, 
aircraft  number,  runway  xised.  wind  direc- 
tion and  force,  altimeter  setting,  time  of 
take-off  or  landing.  The  Airport  Manager 
wUl  monitor  these  tapes  upon  a  request  from 
a  complainant  and  shall  make  avaUable  to 
any  complainant  any  information  so  recorded 
which  is  needed  to  assist  the  complainant  In 
the  making  of  the  complaint.  Additionally, 
the  airport  management  will  keep  records 
of  the  movements  of  Itinerant  aircraft  at 
the  Airport  in  order  to  assist  any  person 
seeking  to  make  a  complaint  in  obtaining 
any  necessary  Information. 

p.  Additionally,  the  airport  management 
will  arrange  to  provide  for  a  telephone  serv- 
ice to  be  InstaUed  at  the  Airport  to  record 
the  Incoming  calls  of  any  cMnpUlnanta  who 
wish  to  call  the  Airport  after  hours  or  who 
an  otherwise  desirous  of  calling  the  Airport 
after  hours  or  who  are  otherwise  deslrotia  of 
calltog  the  complaint  number  In  re8p<»iae 
to  such  a  listing  In  the  local  telephone  direc- 
tories. The  alrjwrt  management  will  follow 
up  In  response  to  said  complaints  and  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  mailing  of  data  forms 
to  all  persons  seeking  to  make  a  o(»nplalnt. 
Upon  receipt  of  these  written  complaints  and 
the  data  torms  requested,  records  shall  be 
maintained  at  the  Management  or  Opera- 
tions Office  of  the  Airport  for  public  Inspec- 
tion during  business  hotirs  of  all  complaints 
received,  and  such  records  shall  note  the 
action  taken  thereon  by  the  airport  manage- 
ment or  the  rJiA.  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

0.  There  shaU  be  required  »t  the  Airport 
noise  suppression  devices  and  noise  attenu- 
ation equipment  or  engine  "test  calls"  which 
are  to  be  installed  and  used  for  jet  engine 
maintenance  and  testing  and  run-up. 

H.  Portable  shields  or  sound  baffeUng  de- 
vices similar  to  those  described  in  the  stipu- 
lation of  facts  submitted  by  the  parties  shall 
be  used  at  such  places  and  locations  on  the 
airport  premises  as  In  the  opinion  of  the 
management  they  will  best  reduce  hazards  to 
safety  and  will  be  most  effectlTB,  subject 
however  to  the  requirements  of  the  P.A.A.  as 
to  proper  clearance  at  the  end  of  each  run- 
way. 

1.  Oral  argument  having  been  heard  from 
counsel  and  a  proffer  of  proof  having  been 
made  by  counsel  for  defendants  on  the  sub- 
ject of  restricting  Jet  aircraft  at  Morrlstown 
Airport  during  certain  hours  and  good  cause 
being  shown  therefore,  the  Court  directs  that 
Jet  aircraft  will  be  prohibited  from  take-offs 
or  landings  each  day  between  the  hours  of 
9:00  FM.  untU  7:00  AM.  and  on  Sundays, 
except  during  the  hours  of  1 :  00  PM.  until 
3:00  P.M..  unless  an  emergency  exists,  or  the 
Interests  of  flight  safety  require  the  utlltea- 
tlon  of  the  airport  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  P.A.A.  tower  personnel. 

J.  The  provisions  of  Paragraph  C  herein 
shall  be  Implemented  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Runway  (6-23)  extension  and  Im- 
provements referred  to  In  Paragraphs  A  and 
B  herein,  as  shall  the  procedures  with  refer- 
ence to  noise  abatement  outlined  in  Para- 
graph D  herein.  Additionally,  the  Airport 
management  shall  have  Installed  portable 
shields  and  sound  baffling  devices  contem- 
plated In  Paragraph  H  herein  by  such  time 
as  the  improvements  and  the  runway  exten- 
sion have  been  completed.  AU  other  require- 
ments of  this  Judgment  shall  become  effec- 
tive immediately  upon  the  filing  thereof. 

The  Court  expressly  retains  Jurisdiction  of 
all  Issues  herein.  Although  binding  on  all 
parties,  and  except  as  to  Paragraphs  A  and 
B  herein,  this  Judgment  Is  experimental  In 
nature.  Subsequent  to  the  entry  of  Judg- 
ment herein,  either  party  or  parties  effected 
by  the  entry  of  said  Judgment  may,  upon 
twenty  days  notice  to  the  parties  of  record, 
move  before  this  Co\irt  for  a  change  in.  a 
modification  of,  or  relief  from  any  of  the 


proirlslons  of  Paragraphs  C  through  I,  and  the 
Court  In  the  txerrt—  ot  tta  dlacretkm,  shaU 
permit  the  taking  of  tactlmony  or  additional 
evidence  related  to  the  implementation  of 
this  Judgment,  a*  it  may  effect,  now  or  in 
the  future,  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
part  lee. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  that 
judgment  requires  the  airport  to  under- 
take certain  procedures  for  handling 
complaints  and  orders  the  adoption  of 
certain  noise  abatement  procedures. 

If  it  is  indeed  a  position  of  the  FAA, 
as  indicated  in  its  complaint,  that  air- 
ports should  not  be  allowed  to  control 
aircraft  operations  to  reduce  noise,  then 
it  is  essential  that  the  PAA  assist  those 
airports  to  reduce  their  noise  exposure 
to  levels  which  are  not  harmful  to  the 
public  health.  Either  Federal  law  must 
provide  a  clear  method  for  airport  opera- 
tors to  solve  their  problems,  or  the  Ped- 
eral Oovemment  must  be  held  liable  for 
damage  action  brought  against  those  air- 
ports. 

May  I  review  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment:  First,  the  EPA  would  set 
levels  of  cumulative  noise  exposure  which 
are  unhealthy  in  terms  of  public  health 
and  welfare;  secondly,  it  would  set  stand- 
ards for  measuring  those  noise  levels; 
third,  it  would  identify  those  airports  in 
the  country  which  exceed  those  levels. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  authority  of 
EPA  under  this  amendment. 

Then  PAA,  the  agency  which  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  I  take  it, 
argue  is  the  agency  which  ought  to  con- 
trol aircraft  operations.  Is  charged  under 
this  amendment  with  the  responsibility 
of  issuing  guidelines  to  airport  operators 
and  providing  technical  assistance  so 
that  they  may  safely  meet  their  environ- 
mental responsibilities  of  controlling 
noise  levels.  I  think  FAA  has  that  re- 
sponsibility. But  it  is  the  aircraft  op- 
erators themselves,  who  are  subject  to 
damage  suits.  Many  of  them  are  now  in 
court  for  this  purpose,  because  they  vio- 
late public  health  and  welfare  levels  of 
noise  emissions. 

I  think  this  is  a  minimal  kind  of 
mechanism  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  study  provided  in  the  bill  is  not 
sufficient.  It  mandates  nothing. 

This  amendment  proposal  gives  PAA 
the  authority  necessary  to  establish 
health  and  welfare  standards.  It  gives 
PAA  power  to  veto  it.  in  effect,  as  well  as 
the  responsibility  to  issue  giiidelines  to 
meet  those  standards. 

I  reserve  the  r«nalnder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  this  amendment,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  committee.  The  committee 
took  this  matter  up  at  quite  some 
length 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  so  I  may 
make  a  request  to  have  certain  staff 
members  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Gallagher 
of  Senator  Tcnnxy's  staff,  and  Len  Bick- 
wlt.  and  Lee  Tyner.  of  Senator  Hart's 
staff,  may  be  permitted  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
saying  that  I  shall  have  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  This  matter  wels  considered 
at  great  length  in  the  committee,  and  I 
personally  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
it.  I  wanted  to  see  something  done  in  this 
area.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  if  we  were 
going  to  have  a  noise  blU,  we  really  should 
try  to  develop  a  scheme  whereby  we  can 
control  cumulative  noise  levels  around 
airports. 

The  bin  went  through  a  number  of 
prints  in  which  we  tried  to  revise  the 
language  so  as  to  meet  the  health  need 
but  also  to  various  objections.  As  we  got 
deeper  and  deeper  into  it  In  the  mark- 
up session,  we  realized  that  we  just  did 
not  have  adequate  data  on  which  to  base 
a  rational  judgment  as  to  the  best 
mechanism  to  do  the  job.  It  was  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  committee  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  push  through  a 
scheme  at  a  very  late  date,  without  suffi- 
cient evidence  as  to  Its  precise  ramifica- 
tions, what  we  should  provide  Is  a  1-year 
study  which  will  certainly  keep  the  heat 
on  and  will  require  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  make  proposals  which  I  feel 
are  needed  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
reduce  airport  noise. 

But  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent systems  for  monitoring  airport 
noise:  and  when  you  are  dealing  with 
airport  noise,  you  are  dealing  not  only 
with  aircraft,  but  with  railroads  that  go 
past  airports,  and  with  highways.  Na- 
tional Airport  is  a  good  example  of  what 
I  mean.  The  question  is  how  do  you  dif- 
ferentiate between  aircraft  noise,  high- 
way noise,  and  train  noise? 

This  Issue  Is  something  which  really 
should  be  considered  In  a  study,  so  that 
the  committee  has  all  the  facts  avaUable 
to  It  before  It  rushes  blindly  Into  a  regu- 
latory scheme  that  may  or  may  not  be 
appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  commit- 
tee report  on  this  point.  It  states: 

The  Committee  considered  approaches  to 
controUing  aircraft  noise  based  on  a  concept 
of  cumulative  noise  exposure,  involving  the 
level  of  noise  from  aircraft  to  which  indi- 
viduals in  the  areas  surrounding  airports  are 
exposed  and  the  effects  of  such  exposure  on 
public  health  and  welfare.  While  methods 
other  than  noise  emission  standards  can  be 
effectively  utilized  to  reduce  aircraft  noise, 
the  Committee  felt  that  It  had  insufficient 
knowledge  as  to  the  precise  regulatory  mech- 
anism for  cumulative  aircraft  noise  exposure. 
Therefore,  the  Coounittee  Included  in  the 
bill.  In  place  of  any  regrulatory  scheme  deal- 
ing with  community  noise  around  airports,  a 
one  year  study  by  the  EPA  of  the  implications 
of  identifying  and  achieving  levels  of  cumu- 
lative noise  exposures  around  airports.  The 
results  of  this  study,  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Commerce  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  with 
legislative  recommendations,  will  form  the 
basis  for  any  legislation  on  aircraft  noise  In 
the  next  Congress. 

Also  Included  In  this  study  are  the  ade- 
quacy of  PAA  flight  and  operatlcmal  noise 
controls,  the  adequacy  of  noise  emission 
standards  on  new  and  existing  standards  on 
new  and  existing  aircraft  ( together  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  recom- 
mendations on  the  retrofitting  and  pbaseout 
of  existing  aircraft),  and  any  additional 
measures  available  to  airport  operators  and 
local  governments  to  control  aircraft  noise. 
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[n  the  context  of  the  development  of  thl«  leg- 
sUtton.  Inquiries  were  sent  by  oM  member 
)f  the  conu-nlttee  to  manufacturers,  airlines, 
Tade  organizations,  government  agencies, 
ind  Independent  consultants  concerning  the 
josslbUlty  of  mandating  retrofit  and  phase- 
>ut  requirements.  (See  appendix  for  text  of 
:ett«r  and  replies.) 

Tools  other  than  noise  emission  standards 
lo  exist  for  reducing  aircraft  noise.  It  Is  the 
jitentlon  of  the  Committee  In  section  501(c) 
3f  the  bin  that  all  existing  authority  over 
ilrcraft  or  aircraft  noise  be  utilized  to  reduce 
:hat  noise,  including,  among  other  things, 
;he  consideration  of  flight  and  operational 
:hanges  such  as  the  two-segment  landing 
approach  and  the  adjustment  of  take-off,  ap- 
?ro»ch  and  flight  paths  to  Impact  fewer  peo- 
Dle,  and  review  of  traffic  flow  with  regard  to 
jdequacy  of  load  factor. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
n  this  bill  we  have  done  just  about  all 
*e  could  at  this  point  in  time.  I  was 
ieeply  concerned  in  the  committee,  as 
;he  debate  progressed,  that  no  one  really 
inderstood  what  the  effect  of  the  mech- 
inism  that  was  put  into  the  bill  would 
je.  That  mechanism  called  for  a  confer- 
!nce  to  be  held  at  a  noise- impacted  air- 
x)rt  at  which  the  airport  operator,  the 
?AA,  the  CAB,  EPA.  local  authorities, 
ind  the  interested  public  would  discuss 
vays  of  citting  down  on  eurport  noise. 

At  thii  airport  conference  various 
measures  to  reduce  noise,  including  the 
adequacy  of  noise -emission  standards  for 
ilrcraft,  and  operational  and  flight  pro- 
cedures, would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Also  considered  would  be  the  possi- 
jlUty  of  scheduling  changes,  curfews,  use 
3f  preferential  runways,  substitution  of 
luieter  aircraft,  and.  finally,  as  a  last 
■esort,  controls  on  land  use. 

But,  as  we  got  into  the  matter,  it  be- 
:ame  very  clear  that  we  Just  did  not 
lave  nearly  enough  information  to  be 
ible  to  have  this  mechanism  written  into 
;he  law  with  a  sufficient  anticipation  of 
111  the  possible  consequences.  Rather 
.han  be  accused  of  legislating  In  the 
)lind,  we  decided  to  have  a  study  by 
SPA  and  to  have  the  matter  brought  up 
I  gain  in  Congress  when  we  could  have 
rull  hearings  on  this  specific  point. 

In  its  present  form,  this  amendment 
las  not  been  considered  by  the  Commlt- 
^  on  Public  Works.  For  this  reason,  I 
j^rould  have  to  say  that,  no  matter  how 
500d  this  amendment  may  be  or  may 
lot  be.  because  of  its  complex  nature 
md  because  perhaps  no  one  really  under- 
stands what  it  says  except  the  Senator 
'rom  Maine,  it  is  objectionable,  and  the 
Senate  ought  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Txtnney  > .  has  just  made 
in  regard  to  the  pending  amendment. 

I  am  free  to  say,  and  I  say  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  who  is  unable  to  be 
here  at  the  moment  because  he  is  in  a 
conference  on  the  highway  bill,  that  he 
also  supports  the  committee  position.  He 
nas  asked  me  to  relay  that  point  of  view. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has  said,  that 
this  amendment  has  not  been  fullv  con- 
sidered in  committee.  We  have  not  had 


hearings  on  it  and  we  do  not  really  un- 
derstand the  full  significance  of  it.  I  do 
appreciate  the  objective  and  the  goal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity,  as  always,  to 
compliment  him  on  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Air,  and  Water  Pol- 
lution. His  contributions  are  most  valu- 
able and  Immeasurable.  However  on  this 
issue  I  find  myself  in  disagreement. 

Another  point  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, which  I  do  think  is  Important 
at  this  time,  because  it  is  important  to 
move  forward  with  this  noise  pollution 
control  legislation,  is  that  I  believe  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted  at  this  time, 
at  this  late  point  in  the  session,  it  would 
probably  complicate  forward  movement 
and  complicate  the  chances  of  getting 
this  bill  enacted  at  this  session,  because 
it  would  undoubtedly  Involve  committee 
jurisdictional  problems,  which  have  not 
been  completely  worked  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  this 
amendment  be  rejected  at  this  time.  I 
think  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TXJNNEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  18  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes to  cover  the  points  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  would  be  interesting  to  include,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the  provi- 
sion in  the  original  bill  which  covered 
this  subject. 

I  think,  second,  there  ought  to  be 
included,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record,  the  modi- 
fication of  that  provision  which  was  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  the  committee 
hearings  and  pressed  by  Senator  Tttn- 
NEY  and  myself  in  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AZXCRArr  NOISE  staitdakds 
Sec.  3.  Section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  19M  (49  VS.C.  1431)   is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"cojrraoL  antj  abatemxjtt  or  AixcRArr  NOtsz 

AKD   30KIC   BOOM 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  afford  present 
and  future  relief  and  provide  protection  to 
public  health  and  welfare  from  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, shall  prescribe  and  amend  stand- 
ards for  the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise 
and  sonic  boom  and  shall  prescribe  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
And  necessary  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  nolae  and  sonic  boom. 
Including  the  application  of  such  standards, 
rules,  and  regulations  In  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  modification,  sxispenslon,  or  rev- 
ocation of  any  certificate  authorized  by  this 
tUle.  All  standards,   rulee,  and   regulations 


prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  ot  the  Noise  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1873  shall  remain  In  ef- 
fect untU  amended  or  revoked  by  subsequent 
standards,  rules,  or  regulations  prescribed 
and  approved  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  not  issue  a 
type  certificate  under  section  603(a)  of  this 
Act  for  any  aircraft,  or  for  any  aircraft  en- 
gine, propeller,  or  appliance  that  affects  sig- 
nificantly the  noise  or  sonic  boom  character- 
istics of  any  aircraft,  unless  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  have  prescribed  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  under  this  section  which  apply 
to  such  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  propeller  or 
appllaxkce,  and  which  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  frcni  aircraft  noise  or 
sonic  boom  consl.stent  with  the  considera- 
tions listed  in  sub&?cUon  (d)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Apency,  within  6  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Noise  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1972.  shall  review  all 
standards,  rules,  or  regulations  (or  any  pro- 
poied  standard,  rvde,  or  regulation)  in  effect 
under  this  section  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Noise  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1973.  If  he  determines  after  public  hearings, 
that  such  standards,  rules,  or  regulations  rio 
not  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare 
from  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom  consistent 
with  the  considerations  listed  in  subsection 
(4)  of  this  section,  he  shall  within  12  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  revise 
such  standard,  rule,  cr  regulation. 

"(d)(1)  In  prescribing  and  amending 
standards,  rules,  and  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall — 

"(A)  consider  relevant  available  data  re- 
lating to  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  and 
the  noise  environments  of  airports,  including 
the  results  of  research,  development,  testing. 
and  evaluation  activities  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act; 

"(B)  consult  with  such  Federal,  State.  In- 
terstate, and  municipal  agencies  as  he  deems 
appropriate; 

"(C)  consider  whether  any  proposed  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  regulation  Is  consistent  with 
the  highest  degree  of  safety  In  air  commerce 
or  air  transportation  In  the  public  Interest; 

"(D)  consider  whether  any  prop>osed  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  regulation  Is  technologically 
practicable  for  application  to  existing  types 
of  alrcrsJt.  aircraft  engine,  appliance,  or  cer- 
tificate to  which  It  will  apply. 

"(2)  Aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  or  appli- 
ances which  are  manvifactured  or  sold  after 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Noise  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972  shall  meet  the  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this,  section. 

"(e)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  a  certificate  In  which  viola- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom  stand- 
ards, rules,  or  regulations  applied  to  aircraft 
or  aircraft  engines  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Noise  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1972,  Is  at  Issue,  the  certificate  holder 
shall  have  the  same  notice  and  appeal  rights 
as  are  contained  In  section  609.  except  that 
In  any  appeal  to  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board,  the  Board  may  amend, 
modify,  or  revoke  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  only  If  it  finds  no  violation 
such  standards,  rules,  or  regulations,  and  that 
such  amendment,  modification,  or  revoca- 
tion Is  consistent  with  safety  In  air  trans- 
portation." 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  In  order  to  attain  and  main- 
tain the  ambient  levels  of  noise  for  airport 
environments  and  surrounding  areas  estab- 
lished under  section  501(a)(1)  of  thU  Act, 
the  operator  of  any  airport  where  such  am- 
bient levels  are  not  presently  attained  shall 
develop  and  adopt  a  plan  for  the  achievement 
and   maintenance   of  such   ambient   levels. 
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alter  public  hearings  and  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  any  af- 
fected State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Such  plan  may  consider  reductions  In  noise 
emissions  due  to  standards  applicable  to  par- 
ticular types  of  aircraft,  controls  on  the 
granting  or  acceptance  of  air  service,  controls 
on  the  frequency  and  scheduling  of  flights, 
tnodlflcations  of  hours  of  airport  operation, 
changes  in  operational  and  flight  procedures, 
snd  land  use  regulation.  The  operator  of  a  .y 
other  airport,  or  any  State  or  political  subdl- 
vtolon  thereof  affected  by  aircraft  i^olse.  may 
develop  aud  adopt  such  a  plan  with  respect  to 
an  airport  not  covered  by  a  plan  developed 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  subeectlon. 

"(b)(1)  Any  plan  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions establishing  ambient  levels  of  noise  for 
airport  environments  and  surrounding  areas 
pursuant  to  section  501(a)(1)    of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  such  sub- 
mission, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
transmit  to  the  Administrator  his  determina- 
tion as  to  the  consistency  of  such  plan  with 
air  safety  and  air  commerce,  together  with 
his  recommendation  for  approval  or  modifica- 
tion of  such  plan. 

"The  Administrator  shall  review  such  plan 
to  assure  attainment  of  maintenance  of  such 
ambient  levels  of  noise  established  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  shall  approve  or  modify  such 
plan  within  sixty  days  after  such  transmittal. 

"(c)  Where  the  Implementation  of  an  ap- 
proved plan  under  this  section  requires  the 
promulgation  or  modification  of  any  regula- 
tions under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated 
or  modified  within  ninety  days  after  the  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit a  correction?  It  was  in  print  6;  the 
sixth  edition. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
much  discussion  in  the  committee  of 
this  issue  about  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing this  kind  of  control  at  the  local  level. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  that  is  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee from  Randall  L.  Hurlburt,  of  the 
city  of  Inglewood,  Calif.,  addressed  to 
me,  dated  March  24,  1972,  in  which  he 
said: 

Dear  Mr.  Muskie  :  I  hope  to  convince  your 
Committee  that; 

1.  Aircraft  noise  pollution  Is  excessive.  Is 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  and  needs 
to  be  reduced. 

2.  Aircraft  noise  pollution  can  be  reduced 
dramatically  If  the  federal  government  uses 
its  authority  to  set  aircraft  and  airport  noise 
standards. 

The  residents  of  Inglewood  send  you  their 
quiet  prayers.  They  hope  that  you  under- 
stand fully  the  gravity  of  the  work  you  are 
presently  doing.  Your  efforts  In  controlling 
noise  mean  much  more  than  just  making  life 
a  little  more  pleasant:  they  may  mean  life  or 
death  to  oxxr  city. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Crrr  of  Inclxwooo,  CALjroam*, 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  MaTCh  24, 1972. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  MtrsKXE, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Air  aitd  Water 
Pollution,    UJS.    Senate    Public    Workt 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Subject:  Noise  Pollution  Hearings,  San  Fran- 
cisco. California,  March  34,   1972 
Dear  Mr.  Musicnt;  I  hope  to  convince  your 
Committee  that: 

1.  Aircraft  noise  pollution  Is  excessive.  Is 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  and  needs 
to  be  reduced. 

2.  Aircraft  noise  pollution  can  be  reduced 
dramatically  If  the  federal  government  uses 
its  authority  to  set  aircraft  and  airport  noise 
standards. 

The  residents  of  Inglewood  send  you  their 
quiet  prayers.  They  hope  that  you  understand 
fully  the  gravity  of  the  work  you  are  present- 
ly doing.  Your  efforts  In  controlling  noise 
mean  much  more  than  just  making  life  a 
little  more  pleasant;  they  may  mean  life  or 
death  to  our  city. 

Inglewood  has  90.000  residents.  Most  of 
them  live  under  or  near  the  landing  approach 
corridors  to  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port. Most  of  the  homes  were  built  long  be- 
fore Loe  Angeles  became  a  ma)or  airport. 
Today  the  lives  and  homes  of  these  people 
are  being  destroyed  by  noise. 

The  Inglewood  city  government  has  become 
deeply  Involved  In  protecting  Its  citizens 
from  locally  generated  sources  of  nolae  pollu- 
tion. We  have  also  strongly  supported  aU 
measures  which  promise  meaningful  relief 
from  aircraft  noise. 

Just  to  show  the  extent  of  our  Involvement 
In  the  aircraft  noLse  problem,  to  our  knowl- 
edge Inglewood  Is  the  only  city  in  the  world 
which  has  an  airport  noise  monitoring  sys- 
tem even  though  It  does  not  own  an  airport. 
Our  system  consists  of  four  permanently  lo- 
cated stations  on  telephone  poles  under  the 
flight  paths  and  one  mobile  station  which 
can  make  sound  recordings  anywhere  In  the 
city.  We  have  Invested  more  than  $50,000  In 
noise  measuring  equipment.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  noise  will  not  escalate  above  pres- 
ent levels,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
assure  that  noise  is  reduced  quickly  to  ac- 
ceptable levels. 

We  feel  we  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  need  for  aircraft  noise  reduction  and 
how  It  can  be  accomplished.  I'd  like  to  share 
a  few  of  these  Ideas  with  you. 

As  part  of  a  recent  federal  program  which 
studied  the  future  of  Inglewood,  a  survey 
was  made  to  ascertain  community  opinions 
on  Important  subjects.  When  asked,  "How 
Important  to  you  Is  finding  a  solution  to  the 
following  issue — Jet  noise  control?"  61% 
responded  that  It  was  of  the  greatest  Im. 
portance.  Twenty  percent  responded  that  It 
was  very  Important.  Only  the  Issue  of  crime 
control  was  considered  more  Important  with 
73  "^^  responding  that  solution  to  crime  con- 
trol was  of  greatest  Importance  and  17% 
responding  that  It  was  very  Important.  All 
other  Issues  had  less  than  33  "^r  respkondlng 
"of  the  greatest  Importance."  It  Is  therefore 
apparent  that  the  problem  of  jet  noise  rivals 
the  problem  of  crime  control  as  the  most 
important  Issue  facing  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Inglewood.  More  detail  on  the  results 
of  Inglewood's  Community  Review  Program 
questionnaire  is  shown  In  Attachment  1. 
Associated  with  the  above-mentioned  Com- 
munity Review  Program  was  a  study  relating 
residential  land  values  and  vacancy  rates  to 
aircraft  noise  levels.  We  found  that  there 
was  a  statistically  significant  correlation  be- 
tween high  noise  levels  and  low  land  values. 
On  the  average,  land  subject  to  noise  levels 
of  less  than  80  PndB  was  valued  SO'^n  higher 
than  land  subject  to  noise  levels  greater  than 
110  PndB.  There  was  also  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant correlation  between  high  noise  levels 
aud  high  rental  property  vacancy  rates.  So 


noise  not  only  hurts  our  citizens  phyalcaUy, 
psychologically,  and  emotionally,  but  alao 
economically.  Attachment  2  summarizes  In 
somewhat  naore  detail  the  results  of  this 
correlation  study. 

Knowledge  of  the  harm  being  caused  by 
noise  would  be  of  little  value  If  there  were 
no  way  to  atop  it.  But  there  are  many  steps 
which  can  be  taken  to  significantly  alleviate 
jet  noise  pollution.  The  City  of  Inglewood  la 
taking  those  steps  which  are  within  its  au- 
thority such  as  enforcement  of  our  doLm 
ordiixance,  land  use  planning,  and  residential 
soundproofing.  A  draft  ordinance  requiring 
soundproofing  In  future  residential  construc- 
tion Is  Included  as  Attachment  3  and  is  cur- 
rently under  consideration  by  the  Inglewood 
City  Council. 

If  the  federal  government  would  ahoulder 
Its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  aircraft 
noise  abatement,  the  ncUe  environment  in 
Inglewood  could  Improve  significantly  In  the 
future.  Attachment  4  shews  the  Improve- 
ment that  could  be  achieved  over  time;  a 
76%  reduction  In  nolae  exposure  over  the 
next  16  years.  Compatibility  between  air- 
ports and  communities  could  be  established 
by  1985.  This  could  be  accomplished  through 
a  comprehensive  planning  approach  to  nolae 
abatement  which  would  Include  engine  nolM 
reduction,  procedural  changes  for  nolae 
abatement,  flight  schedule  reductions,  and 
nighttime  curfews  designed  to  Increase  air- 
line efficiency  and  decrease  total  noise  pollu- 
tion. NASA  research  programs  have  already 
shown  the  feaslbUlty  of  engine  retrofit  for 
noise  abatement.  A  few  airlines  such  as  PBA 
and  National  have  Implemented  steep  ap- 
proach procedures  which  reduce  landing 
noise  at  least  10  PndB.  The  state  of  Cali- 
fornia has  adopted  airport  noise  standards 
which  use  the  comprehensive  noise  exposure 
methodology. 

The  stumbling  block  to  progress  has  been 
the  FAA.  Tbty  have  consistently  denied  re- 
sponsibility for  noise  in  airport  environ- 
ments but  wUl  not  allow  local  controls.  The 
authority  for  elimination  of  aircraft  noise 
pollution  must  therefore  be  given  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  where  It 
belongs. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Cc»nmlttee  I  have  Included  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  which  we  pr«sented  to  the 
Elnvlronmental  Protection  Agency's  hearings 
on  noise  control.  This  report  Is  a  very  com- 
prehensive review  of  Inglewood's  noise  pro- 
gram and  the  possibilities  for  noise  abate- 
ment in  the  future.  It  covers  other  sources 
of  noise  besides  aircraft  noise. 

CX^NCLUSIONB 

We  feel  there  Is  clearly  a  need  for  major 
actions  to  reduce  aircraft  noise  pc^utlon. 
The  means  of  accomplishing  this  reduction 
are  readily  available.  What  Is  lacking  is  a 
commitment  by  those  in  authority  to  make 
use  of  available  technology  to  improve  the 
environment  for  our  ciUxena.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  been  unwUllng  to 
accept  this  responsibility.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  the  United  States  Congress 
place  authority  for  aircraft  noise  atwtement 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
demand  that  standards  for  aircraft  nolae 
p>oUutlon  be  established  and  enforced  with 
the  goal  of  eliminating  incompatibility  be- 
tween airports  and  communities  by  no  later 
than  1985. 

Respectfully  yoiuv. 

Rakdaix  L.  Hublbubt. 
Environmental  Standards  Supervisor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  a 
10-polnt  action  program  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  noise  pollution  in  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  dated  January  1.  1970.  which  lists 
an  action  program  which  the  city  of 
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:  nglewood  has  found  possible  to  do,  even 
'rtthout  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
ijovemment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
is  follows: 

Thk  10-Point  Action  Pboc«am  fo«  th« 
AuxviATioN  or  Noiax  Poixunoif  «f  IwGUt- 
wooo.  Calif 

THX  PKOBIXU 

The  problem  of  Jet  nolae  croeaes  political 
joundarles  and  therefore  cannot  be  solved 
)y  any  single  local  community  acting  alone. 
^  lasting  solution  can  only  come  from  a 
looperatlve  effort  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  air  transport  Industry, 
ilrllne  unions,  aircraft,  airframe  and  engine 
nanufacturers.  airport  operators,  legislators, 
ind  citizens.  However,  a  solution  must  begin 
ivlth  local  communities.  Local  communities, 
ictlng  together  can  be  the  catalyst  that 
srlngs  all  other  bodies  together  In  a  massive 
ittack  on  the  problem  of  Jet  aircraft  noise. 
ks  well  as  all  environmental  noise  pollutants. 

AN  ORGANIZATION  OT  COMMUNITIXS 

Indeed,  It  now  apepars  that  a  forceful  orga- 
ilzatlon  of  communities  Is  the  only  catalyst 
;hat  can  bring  the  other  bodies  together  In 
iie  attack  that  Is  essential  to  protect  our 
loclety  from  Jet  noise  pollution. 

The  City  of  Inglewood,  and  other  commu- 
illles  throughout  this  country,  have  wrestled 
¥lth  the  Jet  noise  problem  for  over  ten  years. 
Sach  community  has,  for  the  most  part,  acted 
ilone  Our  success  has  been  less  than  deslr- 
ible.  There  Is  more  jet  noise  pollution  to- 
lay  than  ever  before  and  the  trend  Is  un- 
nlstakably  upward.  But  we  feel  that  our 
sfforts  to  this  date  have  not  been  In  vain, 
^e  have  reached  a  point  where  definite 
jrogress  can  now  be  made.  Our  experience 
las  given  us  a  "feel"  for  the  magnitude  and 
intent  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  for  the 
iteps  that  must  be  taken  to  solve  It.  Also, 
we  are  no  longer  acting  alone.  The  commu- 
nities most  affected  by  Jet  noise  In  this  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  band  together. 

As  this  nationwide  organizational  process 
continues  a  program  for  eliminating  Jet  noise 
u  well  as  other  environmental  noise  will  be 
planned.  All  of  the  efforts  exerted  by  indi- 
vidual communities  and  orgSLnlzatlons  to 
!x>mbat  Jet  noise  will  then  be  studied  and 
organized  Into  this  single  national  effort.  In 
anticipation  of  this  massive  national  task  the 
::ity  of  Inglewood  has  condensed  ten  years  of 
experience  and  effort  into  a  Ten  Point  Action 
Program,  which  Inglewood  Is  pursuing  on  a 
local  level.  Inglewood  feels  that  many  aspects 
3f  this  Ten  Point  Action  Program  will  be 
Incorporated  In  the  national  effort  against 
Jet  noise. 

The  general  phllosphy  of  the  Inglewood 
City  Council  In  adopting  the  Ten  Point  Ingle- 
wood program  accepts  Jet  aircraft  as  desir- 
able, Indeed  essential,  for  today's  highly 
complex  need  for  rapid  travel.  The  Inglewood 
program  endorses  the  expansion  of  airports 
to  accommodate  more  and  better  Jet  aircraft 
The  problem,  as  Inglewood  sees  It,  Is  noise — 
not  airplanes. 

The  Inglewood  program  calls  flrst  upon  the 
people  of  Inglewood  to  adjust,  within  reason- 
able human  limitations,  to  the  advent  of  Jet 
planes.  The  Inglewood  program  then  calls 
upon  the  flying  Industry  and  federal  and 
state  regulatory  agencies  to  consider  the  en- 
tire society  and  not  Just  the  traveling  public 
when  building,  flying,  and  regulating  Amer- 
ica's growing  fleet  of  Jet  planes. 

WHAT  INGLXWOOO  CAlf  DO 

Pour  of  the  ten  points  In  the  Inglewood 

program  are  things  the  City  of  Inglewood 

can  and  will  do  to  bett«r  adjust  to  Jet  planes. 

Point  1 — BttiUting  code  reviaioru  and  sound- 

prooflnn 

The  City  Building  Code  should  be  revised 
CO  require  soundproofing  of  all  affected  new 
construction  and  remodeling. 


Schools,  public  buildings,  churches,  apart- 
ments, and  dwellings  should  b«  r«tro«ctlvel;r 
soundproofed  If  the  sound  levels  are  above 
Che  acceptable  standards  when  Jet  aircraft 
fly  overhead. 
Point  2 — Planning  and  development  studies 

Inglewood  should  begin  rezonlng,  master 
plaiuiing  and  redevelopment  studies  to  de- 
termine areas  where  Incentive  zoning,  prop- 
erty assembly,  and  alternate  land  use  rede- 
velopment might  be  useful  to  assist  property 
owners  to  enhance  their  property  values 
under  the  Jet  aircraft  corridors. 

Point  3— Comprehensive  noiae  ordinance 

Inglewood  should  enact  a  comprehensive 
noise  ordinance  covering  all  sound  in  the 
City,  Including  Jet  aircraft.  Legally  the  ordi- 
nance must  complement  federal  air  regula- 
tions. It  can  neither  supplant  nor  conflict 
with  federal  regulations. 

Enforcement  of  such  an  ordinance  is  esti- 
mated to  require  two  fully  equipped  enforce- 
ment trucks,  costing  about  $30,000  each.  An- 
nual operating  expenses  for  a  technician  and 
helper  for  each  truck  will  add  another  $23,- 
000  per  year.  Eventual  operating  expenses  will 
approach  »125,000  per  year  for  around-the- 
clock  comprehensive  anti-noise  enforcement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  noise  ordinance 
is  to  Include  all  noise,  whether  emitted  from 
aircraft,  air  conditioners,  compressors,  or  am- 
plification devices.  Aircraft  will  not  be 
treated  differently  In  any  respect  and  fed- 
erally certified  aircraft  fiylng  within  approved 
federal  regulation  standards  cannot,  and  will 
not  be  proscribed  within  our  proposed  noise 
ordinance. 

(The  above  ordinance  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Inglewood  City  Council.  In  November, 
1969.  the  City  employed  an  Acoustical  Engi- 
neer to  begin  defining  the  specific  equipment 
needed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  ordi- 
nance ) 

Point  4 — Legal  actions 

The  City  Attorney  should  be  given  author- 
ity to  take  appropriate  legal  action  on  be- 
half of  the  City.  The  flrst  action  should  be  to 
legally  compel  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Airports  to  extend  the  runways 
to  their  maximum  point  westerly  and  thereby 
relocate  the  landing  threshold  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  place  landing  aircraft  at  a 
higher  altitude  over  Inglewood. 

The  second  action  series  should  be  to  file  a 
claim  against  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for 
damages  on  behalf  of  residents  and  property 
owners  living  In  Inglewood  within  or  near 
the  landing  corridors. 

Next,  the  City  Attorney  should  be  au- 
thorized to  file  and  maintain  a  legal  action 
to  establish  the  legal  right  of  adversely  af- 
fected residents  and  property  owners  to  re- 
cover monetary  damages  on  the  basis  of  a 
class  action. 

(The  legal  actions  proposed  above  have 
been  instituted  by  the  City  of  Inglewood.) 

WHAT  THX  rLTINC  IMBUSTBT  CAN  DO 

Inglewood  feels  that  the  flying  Industry 
can  and  must  do  much  more  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past  to  insure  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  who  live  under  filght  patterns 
and  near  airports. 

Four  p>olnt8  of  the  Inglewood  program  are 
directed  specifically  at  the  flying  indtistry. 
They  are: 

Point  5 — Runway  extensions 

All  runways  at  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  should  be  extended  to  within  a  mini- 
mum distance  of  the  beach  highway,  and  a 
displacement  of  the  landing  threshold  an 
equal  distance  to  the  west.  A  STOL  (Short 
Take  Off  and  Landing)  strip  should  be  estab- 
lished to  segregate  traffic,  thereby  reducing 
the  need  to  revise  throttle  settings  on  Jet 
approaches. 

Point  6 — Approach  pattern  revision 

Inglewood  shotUd  seek  the  addition  of 
more  sophisticated  and  modern  air  traffic 
control  equipment  and  additional  F.A.A.  air 


traffic  controllers  to  man  such  equipment, 
thereby  permitting  a  revision  In  the  air  traf - 
flc  procedures  on  approach  to  LAX.  Planes 
could  then  fly  over  Inglewood  using  less  pow- 
er.  Were  no  turns  made  by  approaching  air- 
craft Inside  the  outer  nmrker  at  approxi- 
mately the  Harbor  Freeway,  power  settings 
coTild  be  reduced  by  stabilizing  approaches  at 
a  higher  altitude,  permitting  the  use  of  leas 
fjower  on  final  approtwh.  Further,  noise  ef- 
fects would  be  highly  restricted — to  two  rela- 
tively narrow  corridors  over  Inglewood  i^)- 
proaching  the  two  runway  complexes. 

This  would  reduce  Jet  noise  to  the  disap- 
pearing point  In  several  areas  of  the  City. 
Noise  directly  under  the  flight  path  could  be 
reduced  by  as  much  as  8  PnDb. 
Point  7 — Quieter  engines 

Inglewood  should  actively  push  for  the  de- 
velopment of  quieter  and  cleaner  engines, 
which  can  be  developed.  The  City  must  en- 
courage the  air  transport  Industry  to  recog- 
nize the  responsibility  that  goes  with  ma- 
ture citizenship  and  to  begin  a  serious  effort 
to  meet  these  responsibilities  by  Investing  as 
much  money  and  effort  Into  noise  suppres- 
sion as  they  have  In  things  such  as  speed. 
Point  8 — Glide  slope  increase 

An  Increase  In  the  glide  slope  angle  to  at 
least  4  degrees  Is  to  be  sought.  With  this  In- 
creased glide  slope  angle  a  professional  air- 
line captain  should  be  able  to  descend  at  a 
lower  setting  and  still  maintain  adequate 
standards  of  safety  and  comfort  for  his  pas- 
sengers. Such  approaches  were  done  for  a 
long  period  during  the  196S  Watts  riots,  and 
have  become  known  locally  as  "a  Watts  ap- 
proach." 

Point  9—FAA,  CAB,  and  State  PVC 
intervenor 

The  City  should  be  an  Intervenor  in  all 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  California  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  proceedings  affecting  noise. 
Examples  of  such  proceedings  are  proposed 
rules  concerning  high  density  terminal  areas, 
airline  terminal  traffic  flow  restrictions,  en- 
gine noise  standards,  alternate  terminal  de- 
signations, and  route  hearings. 

The  City  will  thus  serve  notice  on  all  regu- 
latory bodies  that  airplanes  and  airports  are 
not  merely  exotic  businesses,  aloof  from  the 
society  that  supports  them;  but  raUier  they 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  community,  which 
means  they  must  behave  like  responsible 
adults. 

Point  10 — Support  national  noise  abatement 
efforts 

The  City  should  not  only  support,  but  Ini- 
tiate, efforts  to  form  a  national  organization 
to  combat  Jet  noise  and  other  environment 
noise  pollution.  Efforts  shoiild  be  made  to 
contact  communities  and  other  groups  all 
over  the  country  who  suffer  from  Jet  noise 
pollution.  Only  by  pooling  our  efforts  behind 
a  united  front  can  real  and  lasting  progress 
be  made  for  society  as  a  whole. 

(In  October.  1969,  Inglewood,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Hempstead,  New  York,  called  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  groups  and 
communities  Interested  In  noise  abatement. 
At  that  meeting  was  born  an  organization 
named  NOISE  (National  Organization  to  In- 
8\ire  a   Sound-controlled   Envlrcrunent). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  read  some  of 
these  points. 

Point  5 — runaway  extensions;  point  6 — ap- 
proach pattern  revision:  p>olnt  7 — quieter  en- 
gines; point  8 — glide  slope  Increase;  point  9 — 
PAA,  CAB.  and  State  PUC  Intervenor:  point 
10 — support  national  noise  abatement  efforts. 

The  city  of  Inglewood.  which  has  been 
concerned  with  noise  for  some  time,  has 
found  it  possible,  within  the  limited 
scope  of  its  experience,  to  suggest  practi- 
cal steps,  without  further  study,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  airport  noise. 
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What  I  am  suggesting  in  my  amend- 
ment is  that  we  back  up  local  efforts,  ef- 
forts that  emerge  out  of  experience  with 
noise  that  communities  already  find  un- 
acceptable from  the  point  of  view  of 
health  and  public  welfare.  Let  us  build 
on  that  experience  in  terms  of  a  national 
policy.  The  amendment  provides  that  we 
shall  deal  initially  only  with  those  air- 
ports that  EPA  identifies  as  areas  where 
there  is  unacceptable  exposure  to  noise. 
That  is  easy  to  do.  Inglewood,  I  am  sure, 
would  qualify  by  its  own  experience. 
There  are  others  that  can  do  so  as  well. 

Of  course,  there  are  breakthroughs  to 
be  made  in  all  the  sciences  related  to  en- 
vironmental pollution.  But  as  I  have 
learned  in  the  development  of  air  pol- 
lution legislation  and  the  development  of 
water  poUutlon  legislation,  if  all  you  ever 
require  of  an  agency  at  the  Federal  level 
is  that  at  some  point  they  issue  criteria 
or  make  a  study,  you  will  postpone  almost 
indefinitely  any  effective  action  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  That  is  why  we  did  not 
move  as  fast  as  we  should  in  dealing  with 
air  and  water  pollution. 

The  standards  are  not  mandated  to  be 
implemented  instantly.  They  are  simply 
to  establish  criteria  and  standards,  to 
then  use  such  expertise  as  PAA  has — and 
I  am  sure  FAA  has  the  expertise  to  do 
what  the  Inglewood  plan  suggests — in  a 
practical  way  to  begin  to  reduce  the  noise 
levels  in  the  beleaguered  communities. 
That  is  all  this  amendment  asks.  It  is 
not  anything  more  than  that.  It  Is  not 
a  monster.  It  is  not  something  beyond 
our  reach.  It  Is  not  something  that  can- 
not be  done.  It  is  something  that  would 
implement  practical,  already  tried — as 
in  Inglewood — attempts  to  reduce  noise 
levels 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  disagree  with  the  stated  objectives 
of  the  Muskie  amendment.  I  certainly 
agree  with  them.  I  think  they  are  very 
good  objectives,  and  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  achieve  them  overnight.  Particu- 
larly, the  people  of  Inglewood  wish  they 
could  be  achieved  overnight.  If  we  had 
quieter  aircraft  engines  and  if  it  were 
possible  overnight  to  retrofit  all  the  air- 
line engines  that  fly  into  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  we  would  be  able 
to  solve  the  problem  for  the  citizens  of 
Inglewood  and  the  citizens  of  other  cities 
who  live  adjacent  to  airports. 

But  the  problem  is  this:  We  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  mecha- 
nism to  achieve  a  reduction  in  airport 
noise  the  way  we  mxxst  in  order  to  legis- 
late in  this  area.  As  I  have  indicated,  in 
many  airports  some  of  the  major  airport 
noise  is  created  as  a  result  of  trains  nm- 
nlng  by  the  airport  and  highways  running 
by  the  airport. 

Is  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy in  concert  wl^h  the  FAA  alone  to 
regulate  the  scheduling  of  trains  by  the 
airport  and  to  regulate  the  buses  and 
cars  that  go  by  the  airport?  Should  not 
other  agencies  like  DOT  be  involved? 

The  only  reason  why  I  point  this  out 
is  that  it  demonstrates  to  me  that  this 


Issue  has  to  be  studied  fully  and  that 
we  should  have  hearings  on  this  specific 
point.  It  was  not  adequately  covered  in 
the  hearings  we  had  on  S.  3342.  Much 
as  I  would  like  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Maine's  objectives  acliieved  tomorrow,  I 
believe  It  is  impossible  and  it  would  not 
be  wise  legislation. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distln- 
giilshed  Senator  from  California  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  want  to  join  him 
In  saying  that  I  recognize  the  oroblem. 
the  very  great  problem,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  addressed  him- 
self. However.  I  am  completely  opposed 
to  the  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  offered,  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

I  may  say  that  an  added  point  that  I 
find  very  disturbing  is  that  at  the  last 
minute.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, attempts  are  made  to  modify  leg- 
islation or  get  legislation  throiigh  with- 
out full  and  Ewiequate  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
jurisdiction  over  civil  aeronautics  and 
matters  relating  to  activities  of  the  FAA. 
We  have  held  extended  hearings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  to 
find  out  what  can  be  done,  what  pro- 
cedural changes  can  be  made  operations- 
wise,  smd  what  actions  can  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  noise  level  around  airports. 

I  recognize  that  people  who  are  living 
'close  to  an  airport  and  who  are  most  Im- 
mediately affected  feel  that  this  Job 
should  have  been  done  yesterdsiy,  not 
tomorrow,  and  they  have  a  very  valid 
point. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  out, 
also,  that  people  are  still  building  resi- 
dential communities  right  around  air- 
ports. Including  Washington  National 
Airport,  which  is  one  of  the  biggest 
causes  of  complaint  of  noise  In  the  area. 
We  see  high  rises  going  up  and  people 
moving  right  Into  an  area  of  great  noise, 
as  they  did  In  California,  as  they  built 
around  the  Los  Angeles  Airport  and  many 
others  around  the  country.  They  are  un- 
willing to  build  away  from  the  airport, 
and  they  move  In  and  build  and  then 
complain  about  the  noise  which  Is  gen- 
erated. 

There  are  a  number  of  bad  features 
about  this  amendment,  and  I  wUl  read 
one  at  this  time : 

Sec.  603  (a)(1)  Within  180  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  baaed  on 
criteria  published  pursuant  to  section  407 
(a)  of  this  Act  . .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  exam- 
ples I  had  in  mind  when  I  said  there  Is  a 
haste  to  get  legislation  through  that  is 
very  111 -conceived  tind  Ill-considered. 
Why?  Because  section  407  (a>  of  the  Act. 
to  which  that  section  referred,  says  that 
the  Administrator  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  agencies  and  other  appropri- 
ate persons,  within  9  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  ol  this  section, 
Issue  noise  criteria. 

So  aa  the  one  hand  you  have  the  Ad- 


ministrator given  9  months,  or  180  day». 
In  which  to  issue  noise  criteria,  and  then 
in  the  amendment  Itaelf  it  Is  said  that. 
within  6  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  he  has  to  take  action  pursuant 
to  that  noise  criteria.  So  the  noise  cri- 
teria promulgation  still  has  3  months 
to  go  before  it  can  have  been  promul- 
gated ;  yet.  action  will  be  required  by  the 
EPA  Administrator  3  months  earlier 
thtm  the  criteria  have  been  published. 

That  Is  one  of  the  examples  that  I  say 
point  out  the  bad  features  of  trying  to 
enact  legislation  in  the  closing  hours  of 
a  session  of  Congress,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  involving  such  an  emotional 
issue,  an  issue  that  has  to  be  given  ra- 
tional consideration. 

Mr.  President,  In  our  hearings  we 
learned  that  the  engine  manufacturers 
are  attempting  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  try  to  reduce  the  noise  level  of  new 
engines  coming  on  stream,  and  they  are 
doing  a  fine  job. 

As  a  result,  the  aircraft  coming  out 
now— the  74Ts,  the  DC-lO's.  the  Lock- 
heed 101 1's — are  all  very  substantially 
lower  In  noise  emission  than  the  earlier 
aircraft.  But  they  are  the  new  planes 
coming  on  the  line.  It  takes  time  to  build 
new  engines  and  make  them  more  quiet. 
Also,  it  takes  another  decision,  and  that 
Is,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  Is  It 
economically  feasible  for  new  engines 
to  be  built  and  retrofitted  to  old  aircraft 
reaching  the  latter  part  of  their  years  of 
useful  life?  Those  are  some  of  the  con- 
siderations that  have  to  be  given  study 
and  why  I  support  the  Senator  from 
California  In  his  position  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  provide  for  a  study.  That  is 
what  should  be  done  because  we  want  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  noise  reduction. 
We  carmot  go  at  It  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
but  we  must  operate  as  fast  as  we  can. 

One  of  the  criteria  from  the  Long 
Beach  area  was  the  extension  of  runways. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  how  long 
it  takes  to  extend  a  rtmway?  It  cannot 
be  done  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  year  and  a  half  to 
make  an  extension  of  a  runway  and  put 
it  into  operation.  It  depends  on  many 
factors:  If  the  land  can  be  acquired  for 
the  right-of-way.  and  to  put  houses  out 
of  the  line  for  extension.  Another  point 
would  be.  presumably,  that  we  would 
need  less  power  to  get  off  the  ground. 

I  have  traveled  a  lot  by  air  and  I.  for 
one.  would  be  reluctant  to  take  any 
action  to  see  that  the  pilot  of  that  air- 
plane not  use  all  the  power  possible  in 
the  airplane  to  get  It  off  the  ground  and 
into  the  air  In  as  safe  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. This  would  be  one  of  the  problems. 

Another  problem,  of  the  nine  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  from  Long  Beach,  would 
be  the  increase  in  the  glide  slope.  That 
is  already  being  done  and  the  FAA  is 
experimenting  with  that.  The  plane 
comes  in  at  a  higher  sdtltude  and  we  In- 
crease the  steepness  of  the  glide  slope 
so  that  we  do  not  have  as  much  side 
exposure  or  underneath  exposure  to  the 
noise.  These  are  steps  which  are  being 
taken  now. 

Thus.  I  would  respectfully  submit  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr,  Muskik)  should  be  defeated. 
It  should  be.  in  all  good  Judsment.  Tbe 
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jonunlttee  provision  for  a  study 
should  be  agreed  to,  so  that  we  can  And 
>ut  what  we  can  do  and  then  get  on  with 
ihe  job. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
jnanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Lawrence 
Woodworth  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
[Committee  on  Taxation  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  next  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Tiy  distinguished  colleague  from  Nevada 
in  opposing  the  amendment.  He  kxiows 
ichat  he  Is  talking  about  so  far  as  air- 
planes are  concerned.  He  probably  has 
nore  expertise  in  this  matter  than  any 
3f  us  in  the  Senate,  or  any  one  Senator. 

This  is  a  problem  where  we  are  all 
igreed  on  the  objective  but  we  have  to  be 
practical  about  some  of  these  things,  too. 
[  know  that  every  generation  of  Jet  air- 
planes has  been  quieter  than  the  previ- 
ous one,  and  that  the  airplane  manufac- 
turers are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
make  the  next  generation  of  jets  quieter 
than  before.  That  is  being  done. 

I  frankly  prefer  the  House  bill  on  this 
matter,  because  it  is  a  little  more  prac- 
tical. Moving  ahead  too  swiftly,  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr.  MosKnt,  is  very  111  advised  at  this 
time.  There  has  not  been  any  hearings 
on  it.  A  study  should  be  made,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  will  tell  you  why.  We  have 
gone  through  a  good  many  hearings  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  over  the  years 
on  this  aspect  of  aviation,  and  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  find  noise  experts  who  agree  on 
much.  We  had  two  or  three  testify.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  self -serving 
or  not,  but  they  said  they  did  not  think 
there  were  over  four  or  five  noise  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  not  only 
highly  technical  but  is  a  problem  that 
has  to  be  placed  in  a  practical  perspec- 
tive as  to  how  we  proceed  toward  the 
objective. 

The  Commerce  Committee  did  not  see 
this  amendment  until  1  pjn.  today.  That 
is  why  the  study  should  go  ahead.  I  also 
understand  it  was  discussed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  was  rejected 
there. 

If  carried  out  to  its  extreme,  it  would 
result  in  a  drastic  cutback  In  air  service, 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  FAA  and  the 
EPA  would  be  unreasonable.  I  think  we 
have  to  assume  they  will  act  as  reason- 
able people  because  bcth  have  the  same 
objective  and  we  are  moving  ahead.  But 
on  this  business  of  trying  for  hard  and 
fast  drastic  rules  on  limiting  the  use  of 
airplanes,  there  has  got  to  be  more  study 
to  determine  if  this  is  wise  and  practical. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  I  doubt  he  understands  the 
amendment.  He  talks  about  hard,  drastic 
rules.  There  are  no  hard,  drastic  rules  in 
this  amendment.  It  provides,  for  the 
establishment  of  criteria  with  respect  to 
noise  levels;  it  provides  for  publishing  the 
criteria,  and  It  also  provides  for  giving 
the  FAA  the  authority  to  develop  the 
guidelines  for  implementing  the  criteria. 
It  provides  for  the  FAA  to  give  technical 
aulBtaoce.  There  is  nothing  hard  and 
drastic  about  it. 
But,  Mr.  President,  my  objection  to  this 


bill  is  that  it  would  undertake  to  pre- 
empt the  authority  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  deal  with  this  problem 
and  would  substitute  for  State  and  local 
action  a  Federal  study. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  assume  the 
authority  to  do  the  Job.  then  my  views  is, 
leave  it  to  the  States  and  the  commu- 
nities to  continue  what  they  are  now 
struggling  to  do  and  not  preempt  the  field 
and  throw  a  study  at  them  as  the  Fed- 
eral answer. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  19.  1972,  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Ttjnkiy)  wrote  me  a  letter  on  the 
question  of  the  FAA.  Let  the  Senator 
from  California  give  us  the  facts: 

I  read  In  part : 

Pot  fourteen  years  the  FAA  has  had  au- 
thority to  control  aircraft  nolae.  and  regu- 
lations have  existed  for  four  years.  The  1968 
PAA  regulations  require  that  new  aircraft 
applying  for  type  certification  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  1969.  meet  a  standard  of  108  EPN  dB. 
Not  only  Is  thU  standard  too  weak,  but  only 
the  new  DC-10,  L-lOira,  Cessna  Citations, 
and  about  ten  percent  of  the  Boeing  747's 
are  subject  to  It.  The  Airport  Operators 
CouncU  estimates  that  by  1976,  out  of  a  fleet 
of  2100  aircraft,  only  393,  or  18. S  percent 
will  be  required  to  have  nolae  certification. 
Improvement  In  these  figures  Is  unlikely 
since  the  trend  has  been  to  refit  rather  than 
retire  the  existent  fieet,  as  evidence  by  the 
new  "wide  body  look"  given  to  the  707  In- 
teriors. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  as  stated  in  the 
Tunney  letter,  to  me.  why  we  must  have 
the  development  of  cumulative  noise 
standards  in  the  airport  environment. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  why  I  offer  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  read  another  portion  of  the 
Tunney  letter  on  the  mechanisms  of  the 
bill: 

The  mechanisms  for  controlling  aircraft 
noise  Is  substantially  parallel  to  other  en- 
vironmental legislation  Including  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

The  Senator  was  correct. 

Continuing  reading: 

The  EFA  Administrator  would  set  perform- 
ance levels  for  noise  reduction  in  airport  en- 
vironments which  must  be  met  In  order  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare.  For 
airports  which  exceed  the  target  levels,  a 
plan  must  be  developed  and  submitted  by 
the  airport  operator  which  could  Include 
controls  on  the  frequency  of  flights,  the 
hovirs  of  airport  operation,  changes  in  op- 
erational and  flight  procedures,  land  use. 
and  other  techniques  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  to  be  appropriate 
and  safe  to  achieve  the  levels  established  by 
EPA. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  before 
us  does  nothing  more  than  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  TcjofSY)  urged  on 
me  in  his  letter  of  July  19. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fuU 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.    SXKATX. 

CoMMrrnx  on  Pubuc  Wobks. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  19, 1972. 
Hon.  Edmttnd  8.  MtrsKH, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaatHngton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ed  :  On  June  8,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Atr  and  Water  PoUutlon  approved  S.  S342. 
the  Noise  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972.  This 


bill  will  be  considered  in  full  Committee  next 
Thursday,  July  27,  at  10:00  ajn.  While  there 
continue  to  be  several  outstanding  Issues  to 
be  decided,  I  firmly  believe  this  bill  offers  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  environmental 
protection  from  noise  pollution. 

I  am  writing  In  advance  of  the  markup 
session  to  express  my  personal  Interest  In 
the  bUl,  and  my  strong  hope  that  tt  will  b« 
passed  In  this  session.  I  hope  to  contact  you 
personally  prior  to  the  markup  session  to 
get  your  reactions  to  It.  Before  I  do.  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  share  my  views  on  the 
need  for  the  legislation  and  on  the  outstand- 
ing Issues. 

The  sixth  print,  a  copy  of  which  I  attach,  ta 
the  draft  reported  out  of  Subcommittee.  It 
evolved  from  three  days  of  legislative  hear- 
ings, the  June  8  session,  numerous  meetings 
of  staff,  and  additional  comments  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, industry  and  environmental 
groups.  The  latest  version  has  again  been 
widely  distributed,  and  I  understand  that 
staff  la  compiling  and  will  circulate  com- 
ments received.  Additionally,  I  met  earlier 
this  month  with  airport  managers  and  oper- 
atcH^.  local  groups  and  local  officials  at  three 
major  airports  In  California,  where  the  noise 
problem  Is  |)artlcularly  acute.  Their  helpful 
comments,  which  will  also  be  circulated,  were 
supportive  of  the  need  for  comprehensive 
regulation  of  airport  and  aircraft  noise. 

KEED 

The  effects  of  excessive  noise  on  health  are 
well  documented.  In  addition  to  hearing 
l06s — which  may  Include  cell  damage  and 
be  Irreversible — there  are  all  sorts  of  Insid- 
ious effects  to  many  bodily  and  psycho- 
logical functions.  The  metabolic  changes 
brought  about  by  noise  continue  to  take 
place  during  sleep— even  when  the  noise  is 
not  loud  enough  to  cause  arousal.  Most  dis- 
turbing Is  evidence  that  noise  can  affect 
the  unborn  child,  causing  changes  In  heart 
rate  and  skeletal  muscular  contractions,  and 
Inhibiting  weight  gain.  There  is  also  a  sta- 
tistically significant  correlation  between 
high  noise  levels  and  low  land  values — espe- 
cially, high  rental  property  vacancy  rates 
around  airports. 

ISSUES 

Of  all  the  major  sources  of  noise  pollution 
aircraft  noise  Is  by  far  the  most  noxious. 
Using  the  standard  unit  of  measurement  of 
sound,  tlie  decibel,  conversational  speech  will 
typically  be  at  the  level  of  sixty  dB,  heavy 
city  trafHc  at  ninety-two  dB,  and  a  Jet  air- 
liner 500  feet  overhead  at  115  dB.  Because 
the  decibel  scale  Is  a  logarithmic  scale,  a 
difference  of  ten  units  Is  actually  100  times 
as  intense.  If  a  factor  for  the  irritation  of 
high  frequency  sounds  is  taken  Into  account, 
aircraft   noise   measures   even   higher. 

Residents  cf  Inglewood,  California  were 
recently  asked  how  Important  to  them  it  was 
to  find  solutions  to  problems  of  jet  noise, 
crime,  etc.  61 '^  responded  that  it  was  the 
greatest  Importance  to  control  jet  ncrtse.  and 
20%  answered  that  It  was  very  Important. 
These  figures  compare  with  73%  and  17%  on 
the  Issue  of  crime,  and  no  figure  higher  than 
33%  for  any  of  the  other  Issues.  In  Ingle- 
wood,  therefore,  the  problem  of  jet  noise 
rivals  the  problem  of  crime  control  as  the 
most  Important  issue  to  local  residents.  These 
sentiments  were  echoed  in  Okland.  Marin 
County  and  San  Diego. 

THE  T.KA'S  TAILVHX  TO  ACT 

The  extraordinary  levels  of  aircraft  noise 
and  their  severe  Impact  on  the  public  health 
have  led  to  re|>eated  and  increasing  pressure 
from  many  sectors  for  effective  control.  For 
fourteen  years  the  PAA  has  had  authority 
to  control  aircraft  noise,  and  regulations  have 
existed  for  foxor  years.  The  1968  PAA  regula- 
tions require  that  new  aircraft  applying  for 
type  certification  after  December  1,  1969, 
meet  a  standard  of  108  EPN  dB.  Not  only  is 
this  standard  too  weak,  but  only  the  new 
DC-10,  L-lOll's  Cessna  Citations,  and  about 
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ten  percent  of  the  Boeing  747'8  are  subject 
to  It  The  Airport  Operators  Council  esti- 
mates that  by  1975.  out  of  a  fleet  of  2100  air- 
n»l\  only  393,  or  18.6  percent  will  be  required 
tohave  noise  certification.  Improvement  In 
these  figures  is  unlikely  since  the  trend  has 
been  to  refit  rather  than  retire  the  exlsi€nt 
fleet  as  evidence  by  the  new  'wide  body 
look"  given  to  the  707  lnterlc«i.  It  Is  pre- 
dicted further,  that  the  Increase  In  num- 
bers of  fllghte  should  more  than  offset  noise 
reductions  from  new  quarter  aircraft  en- 
gines. 

THE   MliCHANISM    or    S.    334  2 

The  mechanism  for  controlling  aircraft 
noise  is  substantially  paraUel  to  other  envi- 
ronmental legislation  Including  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  EPA  Administrator  would  set 
performance  levels  for  noise  reduction  In 
slrport  environments  which  must  be  met  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. For  airports  which  exceed  the  target 
levels,  a  plan  must  be  developed  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  airport  operator  which  co\ild 
include  controls  on  the  frequency  of  flights, 
the  hours  of  airport  operation,  changes  In 
operational  and  flight  procedures,  land  use, 
and  other  techniques  which  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate and  safe  to  achieve  the  levels  estab- 
lished by  EPA. 

DOT  would  have  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  noise  emission  standards  for  aircraft 
are  safe  and  technologlcaUy  available.  It 
wculd  also  review  for  purposes  of  safety  and 
effect  on  commerce  any  plans  submitted  by 
airport  operators  to  Implement  Federal  am- 
bient standards. 

Each  agency  would  act  consistent  with  Its 
mandate.  As  In  most  other  areas  of  pollu- 
tion. EPA  would  be  empowered  to  prescribe 
standards  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare.  PAA  would  maintain  sole  responsi- 
bility for  aircraft  safety  and  technology, 
and,  In  coordination  with  the  CAB,  for  de- 
veloping and  promoting  an  air  transporta- 
tion system  which  meets  commercial  needs 
while  not  degrading  environmental  qtiallty. 

As  In  other  areas.  I  feel  strougly  that  envi- 
ronmental programs  should  be  Implemented 
by  environmental  agencies.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  Insist  on  safety  and,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  avoid  disruption  of 
commerce.  I  think  the  Subcommittee  bUl 
meets  these  tests  and  hope  you  will  support 
early  action  on  effective  regulation. 

1  will  contact  you  personally  within  the 
next  week  to  get  your  reactions  to  this  Im- 
portant Issue. 

Best  regards, 

John  V.  Tunnit, 

U.S.  Senator. 

PS. — Thanks  so  much  for  your  personal 
letter  of  support  for  my  position  at  the 
Subcommittee  Exec.  seas.  Leon  has  been  a 
terrific  help  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
both  on  Thursday. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  this 
not  to  embarrass  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia but  to  make  the  point  that,  of 
course.  It  is  tough  but,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  In  the  water  pollution  bill  we 
sent  to  the  President  this  week,  we  re- 
quire of  the  industry  the  development 
of  a  technology  which  does  not  now  exist. 
Because  we  know  as  a  committee,  that 
unless  we  put  this  kind  of  pressure  on 
the  industry,  we  will  not  get  the  hard- 
ware. When  our  only  means  of  control 
is  technical,  we  have  to  build  pressures 
into  the  bill  to  develop  the  technology. 
What  we  propose  to  do  here  is  to  do 
nothing  more  than  we  did  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  or  the  Water  Pollution 
Act  of  this  year.  We  propose  to  set  targets 
and  to  set  standards  wWch  will  force 
IndBstry  and  the  technological  commo- 
nlty  to  build  the  hardware  necessary  to 


deal  with  this  problem  and  in  the  mean- 
time permit  the  communities — and  the 
PAA  has  a  veto  in  the  field— to  take 
pragmatic  approaches  to  the  problem 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  at  least 
a  beginning  toward  reducing  the  noise 
aroimd  airports. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
read  my  letter  because  the  essence  of 
that  letter  is  still  my  position.  And  the 
whole  letter  would  be  my  position  if  we 
had  committee  print  No.  6  of  S.  3342 
before  us  today. 

I  wrote  my  letter  based  on  section  502 
of  print  6  of  the  bill  which  is  a  far  dif- 
ferent provision  than  section  502  of  the 
bill  reported.  I  might  say  that  the  pend- 
ing Muskie  smiendment  is  quite  differ- 
ent both  from  print  six  to  which  I  ad- 
dressed my  letter  and  from  the  version 
of  the  provision  we  now  have  before  us. 
We  had  established  in  print  six  a  mech- 
anism whereby  a  conference  was  held 
at  a  local  airport  which  included  par- 
ticipation by  the  airport  operators,  FAA. 
EPH.  and  others.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  does  not  contain 
such  language. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

For  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  say, 
much  as  I  respect  him  and  have  the 
strongest  regard  for  him,  that  he  ad- 
dressed the  amendment  to  my  letter  is 
not  correct.  My  letter  is  addressed  to 
print  No.  6,  and  that  is  quite  different 
from  the  bill  before  us  today. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  might  not  be  a  superb 
amendment.  However,  in  the  committee 
when  we  were  asking  tough  questions  as 
to  how  a  mechanism  to  establish  cumu- 
lative levels  of  noise  should  work  and  we 
could  not  secure  agreement. 

We  want  a  bill  that  will  start  to  cxab 
the  noise  aroimd  the  airports  now.  We 
are  not  willing  to  wait  2  or  3  years  in  or- 
der to  preserve  a  purist  position.  We 
fought  to  give  EPA  a  lead  role  in  estab- 
lishing aircraft  noise  emission  lev^,  and 
we  won  in  committee. 

I  am  going  to  fight  to  protect  the  lan- 
guage of  section  501,  which  establishes 
EPA  as  lead  agency  In  setting  noise 
emission  levels.  It  Is  good  language 
and  should  be  maintained.  But  it  is 
quite  different  to  say  that  I  was  support- 
ive of  Senator  Mttskii's  amendment  to 
section  502  when  I  did  not  know  It 
existed  and  did  not  see  It  until  about  2 
hours  ago. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yIekL 

myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 

the  Senator  from  California  that  if  he 
wishes  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment  the  language  contained 
in  print  6  covering  the  same  subject.  I 
would  accept  it  without  reservation.  I 
would  be  happy  to  accept  that  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this.  The  language  in  print  » 
is  similar  to  this  language.  It  says: 

A  plan  must  be  developed  and  submitted 
by  the  airport  operator  which  could  Include 
controls  on  the  frequency  of  flights,  the 
hours  of  airport  operation,  changes  to  opera- 
tional and  flight  procedures,  land  use.  and 
other  techniques  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  Ukl  out.  and  other 
techniques. 

I  still  insist  that  those  techniques 
would  be  Implemented  in  print  6  and  the 
language  before  us.  Second.  I  read  the 
footnote  on  that  letter  of  July  19,  1972: 

pa. Thanks  so   much   for   your   personal 

letter  of  support  for  my  position.  . 


Now  the  Senator  makes  an  argiunent 
that  is  a  little  different.  He  says  that  the 
only  reason  he  will  not  go  along  with  the 
deletion  of  the  provision  is  that  he 
wants  a  bill  that  starts  now.  The  pend- 
ing bill  does  not  start  now  on  the  prob- 
lem. It  just  provides  for  a  study.  It  does 
not  start  now.  I  am  trying  to  help  the  bill 
to  enable  it  to  start  now.  That  is  the 
rationale  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  forget  it,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  or  perhaps  I 
should  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  does  not  have  enough 
time  under  the  present  rule  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  taken  out  of 
neither  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objecti(Mi? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  have  just 
one  further  response  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  given  up  our  time.  I  waot  the  yeas 
and  nays.  _,,,  ^^. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  this 
time  be  taken  out  of  our  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  of  neither  side. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  first  yldd  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tixe  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr,  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  HJl.  15657.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Cl£r. 
Staftord)  .  "Hie  report  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

The  committee  ot  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing rotes   of  the   two  Houses   on   the 

amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R. 
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i5667 )  to  str*ngth«n  and  Improve  the  Older 
aericana  Act  of   1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
ees, having  met,  after  f'oll  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed   to  recommend  and  do 
eeommend   to  their  respective  Hoiises  this 
eport.  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
iTATTORD) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  con- 
deration  of  the  conference  report? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
iroceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  cwiference  report  is  printed  In 
le  House  proceedings  of  the  Congris- 
[oifAL  Rkcord  of  October  11,  1972,  at 
ages  34996-35008.) 
Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
leased  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  the 
loption  of  the  report  of  the  conference 
jcommittee    on    H.R.    15657.    a    bill    to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  legislation  represents  long  months 
of  work  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare's  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  chairing,  and 
by  our  counterparts  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.   We    began    this    work 
with  the  goal  of  developing  legislation 
that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
20  million  citizens,  older  Americans,  for 
greatly  Increased  and  improved  services. 
In  my  judgment,  HJl.  15657  meets  that 
standard. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  first  en- 
acted in  1965  and.  thereafter,  was 
amended  In  1967  and  1969.  The  heart  of 
the  program  lies  in  the  grants  made  to 
States  under  title  m  to  provide  social  and 
supportive  services  for  their  elderly  citi- 
zens. Prom  small  beginnings  in  1965, 
programs  under  the  act  have  expanded 
substantially.  Appropriations  have  grown 
from  $7.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1966  to 
$101.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  I 
should  add  that  the  1972  figure  was 
reached  by  way  of  a  floor  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  of- 
fered immediately  after  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  by  the  distin- 
gxushed  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  KxNNiDY).  which  added  more 
than  $55  million  to  last  year's  appro- 
priation. 

This  Increased  funding  was  reflective 
of  the  greatly  increased  need  for  the 
services  offered  under  the  stct.  These  are, 
in  the  truest  sense,  vital  services,  because 
they  are  designed  to  support  older  peo- 
ple and  enable  them  to  maintain  an  in- 
dependent existence,  to  enrich  their  lives, 
and  to  avoid  Institutionalization. 

As  our  Subcommittee  on  Aging  began 
work  on  legislation  needed  to  extend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  light  of  its  ex- 
piration on  June  30,  1972,  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  increased  demand  for 
services  and  the  increased  funding  pro- 
vided by  Congress  required  an  improved 
mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  services. 
We  have  responded,  in  H.R.  15657.  by 
creating  the  framework  for  a  c(Mnpre- 
henslve  and  coordinated  system  for  the 
delivery  of  social  services  at  the  State 
and  local  level  States  will  be  required, 
through  State  plans,  to  establish  ob- 
jectives and  spell  out  their  proposals  for 
achieving  those  objectives.  Moreover,  the 
SUtes  win  be  required  to  divide  each 


State  into  distinct  areas — except  in  those 
small  States  best  served  as  a  single 
area — and  to  designate  from  among 
those  areas  the  ones  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  need  for  services.  In  such 
designated  areas,  an  area  plan  will  be 
developed  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coordinated  network  for  the 
delivery  of  services  to  the  elderly. 

The  services  authorized  under  this  bill 
cover  a  wide  range — health  services,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  diagnostic 
screening;  information,  referral,  and 
counseling  services  that  will  help  the 
elderly  gain  access  to  other  sources  of 
service  in  their  communities;  home- 
maker  and  home  health  services  that 
can  assist  older  persons  in  retaining  self- 
suflciency  and  independence  in  their 
own  home;  recreational  and  educational 
services  to  enrich  their  lives  and  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  social  isolation  that  so 
often  afflicts  the  elderly;  transportation 
in  connection  with  other  services  pro- 
vided under  the  bill:  and  a  variety  of 
other  Important  social  and  nutritional 
services. 

In  addition  to  this  program  of  grants 
t»  the  States,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  to  make  direct 
grants  to  support  model  projects  which 
hold  the  promise  of  demonstrating  new 
or  improved  methods  of  providing  ex- 
panded services  to  older  Americans.  In 
making  such  grants,  the  Commissioner 
oa  Aging  is  directed  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  projects  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  transportation,  continued  edu- 
cation, preretirement  counseling,  and 
handicapped  services. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  about  the  serv- 
ices needed  by  older  Americans  and  we 
have  worked  to  meet  this  need.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  areas  with  respect  to 
aging  in  which  far  to  little  is  known. 
For  this  reason,  title  IV  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  greatly  expsmded  program  of 
research  and  demonstration  projects  to 
be  conducted  by,  or  imder  authority  of. 
the  Administraticai  cai  Aging.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  such  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  it  will  be  possible  to 
emulate  past  successes,  as  with  the  nu- 
trition projects  now  established  under 
title  vn  of  the  act,  which  began  as  a 
demonstration  program  conducted  under 
title  rv.  It  is  further  our  intention  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  enormous  demand 
for  training  personnel  in  this  field  by 
directing  the  Administration  on  Aging 
to  survey  the  field  to  establish  an  accu- 
rate assessment  of  personnel  needs  and 
to  take  steps  to  meet  such  needs  through 
training  grants  and  through  the  estab- 
lishmfflit  of  multidisciplinary  centers  of 
gerontology.  It  is  anticipated  that  such 
centers,  in  addition  to  their  research  and 
training  functions,  wiU  also  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies providing  services  for  the  aging. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  pro- 
grams established  by  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  which  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  reports  of  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  and  the  report 
of  the  c<mference  committee.  I  do,  how- 
ever, wsmt  to  draw  att«ition  to  two  of 
these  in  particular — those  contained  in 
titles  IX  and  X  of  B.M.  15667. 


Title  IX  is  identical  to  3.  555,  intro- 
duced by  the  very  able  s«iior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kihnedy)  and 
paffled  by  the  Senate  on  September  21. 
This  bill  establishes  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  program  for  community 
service  employment  of  older  Americans, 
modeled  on  the  very  successful  pilot  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  Operation  Mainstream.  It 
will  greatly  expand  employment  oppor- 
timities  in  community  service  jobs  for 
those  aged  55  and  older  with  a  preference 
given  to  persons  aged  60  and  older. 

Our  estimates  show  that  some  40,000 
jobs  can  be  provided  under  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  as  many  as  60,000 
jobs  could  be  provided  next  year.  With 
about  one-fourth  of  our  older  Americans 
living  in  poverty,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
stress  the  importance  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  provide  additional  income  for 
those  so  much  In  need.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  anticipate  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  progrsun  should  point  the 
way  to  greatly  increased  opportunities 
for  older  people  to  find  a  meaningful 
role  in  their  communities  and  to  supple- 
ment their  income  at  the  same  time.  It  Is 
typical  of  the  concern  and  understand- 
ing repeatedly  expressed  by  Senator 
Kkwnxdt,  who  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  leader  in  this  field  through  his  work 
for  the  aging.  _    .^     .   . 

Title  X  of  the  bUl,  Mr.  President,  is 
also  related  to  employment  opportiml- 
tles  but  it  includes,  in  addition  to  older 
workers,  those  who  are  middleaged,  that 
is,  between  45  and  55  years  of  age,  and 
provides  specisil  counseling  and  training 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
assist  them  in  securing  employment.  We 
have  seen  so  often  that  the  principal 
casualties  of  the  unemployment  caused 
by  the  economic  recession  of  recent  years 
have  been  persons  in  their  forties  and 
fifties.  Many  have  worked  at  the  same 
job  over  a  period  of  years  and  their 
ability  to  find  new  employment  once  they 
are  laid  off  tends  to  be  more  limited  than 
those  of  younger  workers. 

The  programs  established  under  title 
X,  which  are  modeled  after  S,  1307  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
will  provide  very  significant  assistance 
for  these  individuals  in  training  them  for 
new  jobs  and  then  helping  them  to  find 
such  jobs.  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Randolph,  who  developed  this  title  as  his 
own  separate  legislaUon,  and  was  then 
gracious  enough  to  include  it  as  a  part  of 
our  older  American  legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point 
to  those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  do 
not  bear  directly  on  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  but  which  will  have  a 
very  great  bearing  on  the  success  of  the 
entire  program.  These  have  to  do  with 
the  role  of  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
and  his  position,  and  that  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Here- 
tofore, the  Administration  on  Aging  has 
been  relegated  to  a  low  level  in  HEW 
and,  in  1967.  was  made  part  of  the  social 
and  rehabilitation  service— SRS.  Un- 
fortunately, the  dominant  programs  in 
SRS  are  those  providing  Income  maln- 
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tenance;  It  is  generally  regarded  as  prl- 
niarily  a  "welfare  agency,"  Yet,  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  was  never  Intended  to 
operate  as  a  welfare  program  in  the  sense 
t^t  it  does  not  contain  a  means  test  and 
its  services  are  not  restricted  to  those 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line.  In- 
deed, those  active  in  the  field  of  aging 
And  that  older  persons  are.  in  many 
cases,  resistant  to  utilizing  needed  serv- 
ices when  those  services  are  viewed  as 
part  of  a  welfare  program. 

For  these  reasons,  we  deemed  It  ad- 
visable to  remove  AOA  from  the  SRS  and 
place  it  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tBry.  We  are  gratified  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  concurred  in  this  judgment 
and  supports  the  move  of  AOA  provided 
In  this  legislation. 

I -believe  that  this  reorganization  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  AOA  both  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  elderly  within  the  de- 
partment and  in  its  program  operations. 
Our  bill  also  enhances  the  role  of  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  by  providing  that 
he  shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
that  he  shall  not  delegate  functions  as- 
signed to  him  by  law  without  first  fol- 
lowing reorganization  plan  procedures, 
thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  either 
House  of  Congress  to  block  a  proposed 
delegation  that  it  finds  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  I  should  add  that 
we  recognize  that  the  Secretary  has  many 
other  responsibilities  and  so  we  construe 
the  requirement  that  the  Commissioner 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  to  mean 
that  he  shall  so  report  on  matters  involv- 
ing essential  policy  questions  affecting 
the  act.  Moreover,  we  do  not  mean  to 
isolate  AOA  from  the  supportive  activi- 
ties that  may  be  provided  by  other  parts 
of  the  department  at  both  the  national 
and  regional  levels. 

The  Senate  wanted  further  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  organizational  struc- 
ture with  respect  to  aging  by  creating 
the  Older  Americans  Advocacy  Commis- 
sion to  act  as  an  independent  advocate 
on  behalf  of  the  elderly  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.  This  body  was  es- 
tablished in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  Federal  Departments  and 
agencies  are  involved  in  activities  af- 
fecting the  aging,  but  too  often  these 
activities  are  carried  on  without  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  special 
needs  and  concerns  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. 

The  House  refused  to  accept  the  ad- 
vocacy commission  as  established  by  the 
Senate  bill — largely,  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port, because  of  strenuous  administra- 
tion opposition  to  the  creation  of  a 
body  which  it  rightly  conceived  might 
be  critical  of  administration  policy  re- 
garding the  aging.  However,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  incorporating  essentially  the 
same  fimctions  intended  for  the  advo- 
cacy commission  into  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  establishing  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Aging.  This  body 
1b  renamed  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  by  the  conference  report  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  term  "ad- 
visory" was  deleted  from  the  title  in  a 
conscious  effort  to  make  this  body  some- 
thing more  than  the  usual  passive  ad- 
visory council. 


We  intend  that  the  Federal  Coimcil 
on  the  Aging  shall  make  vigorous  efforts 
to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  older  Amer- 
icans across  the  whole  range  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment.  While  the  word  "ad- 
vocate" was  deleted  from  the  list  of  its 
functions  at  the  insistence  of  those  who 
are  somehow  made  uncomfortable  by  this 
term,  the  role  of  the  council  remains  the 
same  and  I  consider  its  responsibility  to 
act  as  "spokesman"  for  the  elderly  to 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  original 
charge  to  "advocate"  their  cause. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  1  want  to  pay 
tribute  M  the  many  persons  who  worked 
closely  on  the  development  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  and  who  made 
major  contributions  to  it.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  was 
extremely  diligent  and  constructive  dur- 
ing our  work  on  the  bill.  His  imprint  is 
seen  on  the  final  product  In  many  places 
and  his  helpful  suggestions  throughout 
shaped  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Nearly  all  of  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  were  also  quite  active  in 
their  work  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

As  always,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  in  the  House,  Mr.  Brad- 
EMAS.  both  of  who  displayed  their  devo- 
tion and  concern  for  older  Americans  by 
their  imstlnting  work  on  this  bill. 

We  also  benefited  by  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  a  great  many  persons  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  They  include  Mr.  John  Twl- 
name,  Commissioner  of  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service;  Mr.  Richard  Ver- 
ville.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Leg- 
islation; Mr.  Harvey  Yampolsky,  a  truly 
gifted  and  Imaginative  draftsman;  Mr. 
Don  Reilly,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
AOA;  Mr.  Herman  Brotman,  whose  abil- 
ity to  come  up  with  statistical  informa- 
tion coherently  arranged  on  short  notice 
was  consistently  amazing;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam NormEin  and  Ms.  Dolly  Cutler  from 
the  Administration  on  Aging  Legislative 
Liaison  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  prod- 
uct of  our  endeavors — the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1972 — and  I  recommend  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  I  have  a  special 
interest  in,  and  concern  for,  the  well  be- 
ing of  our  20  million  senior  citizens.  I 
have  consistently  contended,  that  Amer- 
ica's elderly  citizens  deserve  a  great  deal 
more  attention  than  they  have  previous- 
ly received,  I,  for  one,  hold  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens  in  a  position  of  great  re- 
spect for  they  have  tolled  long  and  hard 
in  our  Nation's  factories,  on  its  farms, 
in  its  armed  services,  and  so  forth,  and 
they  have  earned  the  right  to  live  their 
retirement  years  in  security,  dignity,  and 
independence.  We  owe  these  senior  Amer- 
icans a  debt  of  gratitude  for  they  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  prosperity 
and  the  greatness  that  our  Nation  en- 
joys today.  Through  their  efforts  and 
sacrifices,  our  Nation  has  reached  un- 


precedented heights  of  economic  proe- 
perity,  met  the  challenge  of  foreign  ag- 
gressors, and  created  for  all  Americans 
a  society  dedicated  to  the  full  realization 
of  the  goals  of  our  Nation's  forefathers, 
Mr.  President,  during  the  past  several 
months,  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging  have  worked  to  shape  a  bill 
that  would  achieve  the  fvmdamental  ob- 
jective of  deUverlng  soclsJ  services  to 
our  older  Americans  in  a  prompt,  effi- 
cient, and  effective  manner.  I  would  sim- 
ply say  that  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  other  members  of  this  committee 
worked  in  an  open  and  bipartisan  man- 
ner to  produce  a  bill  that  will  signifl- 
canUy  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  our 
older  Americans. 

Before  proceeding  with  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15657, 
I  would  like  to  briefiy  summarize  some 
of  the  accomplishments  which  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  livelihood  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. Since  I  first  came  to  Congress  In 
January  of  1969, 1  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  two  Secretaries  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Honor-^ 
able  Robert  Pinch  and  Honorable  Elliot 
Richardson,  both  of  whom  are  men  of 
great  ability,  great  sensitivity,  and  great 
compassion  for  our  aging  Americans  as 
well  as  other  recipients  of  services  in 
their  area  of  responsibility.  Commis- 
sioner John  Martin  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  is  widely  respected  in  the 
field  of  aging  and  I  believe  that  he  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  see  that 
the  Administration  on  Aging  fulfills  Its 
mandate. 

One  could  hardly  comment  on  tne 
progress  we  have  made  in  understand- 
ing and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
without  mentioning  the  role  of  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  Plemmlng.  Dr.  Plemming  is  a 
distinguished  public  servant  and  acade- 
mlclem  who  has  served  his  nation  in  a 
variety  of  capacities  in  the  last  four 
decades.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  1971.  Dr. 
Flemming  brou^t  together  thousands  of 
delegates  and  experts  from  across  our 
Nation.  He  oversaw  an  immensely  pro- 
ductive White  House  Conference  which 
has  generated  the  type  of  momentum 
needed  to  bring  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's .senior  citizens  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  our  people. 

Even  though  the  final  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations of  this  conference  are  not 
yet  in,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  both  taken  decisive  action  aimed  at 
resolving  many  of  these  problems.  Now, 
as  the  Special  Consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Aging,  Dr.  Plemmlng  Is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  senior  citizens,  coordinate  Interde- 
partmental governmental  programs,  and 
inform  the  public  of  possible  solutions  to 
the  various  problems  confronting  our 
older  Americans. 

Assisting  Dr.  Plemmlng  in  coordinat- 
ing domestic  programs  for  the  aging,  is 
the  Committee  on  Aging  within  the 
Cabinet-level  Domestic  Council.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  Domestic  Coimcil  in  general 
and  the  Committee  on  Aging  specifically 
refiects  President  Nixon's  commitment 
to  coordinate  and  deliver  services  t» 
older  Americans  in  a  coherent,  effec- 
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tlve,  efficient  manner.  It  1^  now  up  to 
the  Congress  to  take  the  decisive  steps 
necessary  to  end  the  isolation,  the  ne- 
glect, and  the  indifference  which  have 
plagued  older  Americans  for  far  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
15657,  as  amended  by  the  conference 
committee  will  makd  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  older 
Americans.  This  legislation  will  dramati- 
cally strengthen  the  Administration  on 
Aging  by  upgrading  it  and  moving  it  into 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  In  addition,  it 
significantly  expands  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging's  authority  as  well  as  its 
authorization  levels. 

Under  this  bill,  AOA  will  strengthen 
State  aging  units,  foster  the  growth  and 
development  of  local  aging  offices,  and 
provide  them  with  the  technical  know- 
how  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
contained  in  this  legislation.  Within  each 
State,  areas  selected  for  priority  con- 
.sideration,  will  receive  funds  to  estab- 
lish area  planning  and  service  agencies. 
These  organizations  will  serve  to  coordi- 
nate existing  social  and  nutritional  serv- 
ices so  that  they  can  be  effectively  de- 
livered to  senior  citizens  who  are  in  need 
of  such  services.  It  is  not  envisioned,  that 
these  regional  planning  units  will  di- 
rectly deliver  services  to  the  elderly  un- 
less the  needed  services  are  not  available 
from  any  other  source. 

Thus,  we  are  talking  about  an  appara- 
tiis  that  win  coordinate  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  other 
agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  so  forth.  In  addition, 
these  area  aiging  units  will  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  existing  State  and  local 
services  as  well  as  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions designed  to  assist  the  elderly.  At 
the  present  time,  AOA  lacks  the  authority 
to  effectively  coordinate  the  delivery  of 
various  social  and  nutritional  services 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  reform  contained  in  this 
legislation.  In  addition,  this  bill  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Clear- 
ing House  for  the  Aging"  as  well  as  State 
and  local  information  and  referral  sys- 
tems that  will  serve  to  place  much 
needed  information  in  the  hands  of  our 
senior  citizens  so  that  they  can  resolve 
many  of  their  problems  by  their  own 
initiative. 

H.R.  15657  sought  to  touch  as  many 
bases  •  as  possible  with  regard  to  the 
problems  facing  senior  citizens.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  we  will 
be  able  to  expand  and  improve  our  sys- 
tem of  senior  citizen  centers;  expand  the 
volunteer  programs  for  the  elderly  which 
are  administered  by  the  Action  Agency; 
provide  community  service  employment 
programs  and  job  training  opportunities 
for  middle-aged  and  older  Americans; 
promote  expanded  library  facilities,  read- 
ing services,  and  educational  programs 
for  senior  citizens;  train  personnel  to 
meet  the  needs  for  older  Americans;  un- 
dertake various  gerontological  research 
projects;  as  well  as  a  variety  of  demon- 
stration and  special  impact  projects  de- 


signed to  further  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  problems  of  the  aging. 

Mr  President,  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  initiatives  contained  in 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  a  significant  comer  has  been 
turned  in  our  efforts  to  make  life  a  little 
better  for  our  Nation's  20  million  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  compiled  a  brief 
title  by  title  summary  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  15657  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  summary  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TTTLi-BY-Trnj;  SuMitAay  or  H.K.  15667,  th« 

Olocr  Amoiicans  Compkzhbksive  Sesvicts 

Amkkdmxnts  or  1972 

Trn,«     I DECUUIATION     or     OBJKCnV'ES 

The  Congress  expanded  the  objectives  con- 
tained In  the  original  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  by  placing  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
make  comprehensive  social  service  programs 
available  to  older  Americans  and  to  insure 
their  participation  In  the  development  of 
theee  programs. 

TnXX    U ADMINISTRATION    ON    AGING 

This  Title  establishes  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  places  It  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. AOA  Is  headed  by  a  Commissioner  on 
Aging  who  Is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  Is  given  primary  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  txn- 
der  this  Act.  Language  has  also  been  Included 
which  Is  designed  to  protect  the  administra- 
tive Integrity  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
so  as  to  guarantee  that  AOA  carries  out  the 
mandate  prescribed  by  Congress  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Title  n  also  creates  a  "National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Clearing  House  for  the 
Aging"  which  Is  designed  to  collect,  analyze. 
prepare  and  disseminate  Information  regard- 
ing the  needs  and  Interests  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  addition.  Title  n  contains  a  provision 
establishing  a  "Federal  CouncU  on  the  Agtag" 
which  will  be  composed  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Council  wlU  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  President  on  matters  relating  to  the 
needs  of  older  Americans:  review  and  eval- 
uate the  Impact  of  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams on  the  Aging;  serve  as  a  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  older  Americans  by  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  .the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging,  and  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  federal  activities  In  the  field  of 
aging;  and  undertake  programs  designed  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  The  Federal 
CouncU  on  the  Aging  will  also  imdertake  var- 
ious studies  designed  to  further  clarify  the 
specific  needs  of  the  elderly  and  recommend 
solutions  to  them. 

Tm^    m GRANTS   FOR    STATE    AND   COMMXTNITT 

PROGRAMS   ON    AGING 

Under  Title  HI,  the  Administration  on 
Aging  will  work  with  State  aging  offices  to 
develop  a  state- wide  plan  for  delivering  social 
services  to  senior  citizens.  Each  state  will  be 
divided  into  planning  and  service  areas  which 
will  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping the  apparatus  required  to  deliver 
social  and  nutritional  services  to  the  elderly. 
These  area  aging  units  are  designed  to  co- 
ordinate existing  governmental  services,  pur- 
chase services,  and/ or  provide  services  where 
they  are  otherwise  unavailable. 

In  addition,  the  Commissioner  may  under- 


take "model  projects"  within  a  state,  giving 
special  consideration  to  projects  involving 
the  housing  needs  of  older  persons,  trans- 
portation needs,  continuing  education,  pre- 
retirement Information,  and  special  services 
to  ths  handicapped.  It  is  hop«d  that  these 
model  projects  wlU  expand  and  improve  tha 
delivery  of  social  services  to  older  persons. 

TITLE  IV — TRAINING  AND  RISEARCH 

The  Commissioner  on  Aging  la  authorized 
to  mAke  grants  for  research  and  development 
projects  in  the  field  of  aging.  He  may  also 
undertake  programs  designed  to  attract  qual- 
ified persons  Into  the  field  of  aging  and  to 
provide  training  programs  for  personnel  la 
this  field.  There  is  also  a  provision  for  ths 
establishment  and  support  of  multldiscl- 
pllnary  centers  of  gerontology  which  will 
assist  In  the  research  and  training  programs 
as  well  as  provide  technlctJ  assistance  for 
state  and  local  aging  units. 

TITLK     V MULTIPtniPOSI     SXNIOR     CENTERS 

This  provision  provides  for  the  acquisition, 
alteration,  renovation  and  construction  of 
multi-purpose  senior  citizen  centers.  In- 
cluded in  this  section  are  provisions  for  loan 
insurance  for  senior  citizen  centers,  grant 
authorizations  for  staffing  of  such  centers, 
etc. 

TITLI  VT — NATIONAL   OLDER   AMERICANS 
VOLtTNTEER    PROGRAM 

This  Title  extends  axid  expands  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Poster  Grandparents  Pro- 
gram and  other  Older  Americans  Community 
Service  Programs.  These  programs,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  ACTION  Agency  In 
1971  seek  to  Involve  Older  Americans  in  a 
variety  of  programs  designed  to  benefit  per- 
sons, both  children  and  adults,  having  excep- 
tional needs. 

TITLE    Vn NUTRITION    PROGRAM 

This  Title  makes  several  minor  conforming 
changes  in  the  nutrition  legislation  which 
was  passed  earlier  this  year.  The  changes 
are  primarily  designed  to  produce  greater 
coordination  between  nutrition  programs  and 
the  social  service  programs  provided  In  Title 

m. 

TITLE    Vm AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHER    ACTS 

This  provision  amends  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  so  as  to  provide  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  older  Americans  to 
participate  in  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation. 

TITLE     tX COMMTTNITT     SERVICE     EMPLOYMENT 

FOR    OLDER    AMERICANS 

This  Title  Is  designed  to  provide  commu- 
nity service  Jobs  for  low  income  older  Ameri- 
cans 55  years  of  age  and  older  in  the  fields 
of  education,  social  sen'lces,  recreational 
services,  oonservation.  environmental  restora- 
tion, economic  development,  etc.  The  pro- 
grams created  by  Title  IX  are  structured  In 
such  a  way  as  to  draw  upon  the  experiences 
of  numerous  pilot  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  its  Operation  Mainstream  Program.  It 
Is  estimated  that  as  many  as  40  to  60  thou- 
sand Jobs  could  be  created  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Title. 

TTTLX    X MIDDLE-AGED    AND    OLOKR    WORKERS 

TRAINING    ACT 

This  Title  Is  designed  to  provide  manpower 
training  programs  and  other  services  to  In- 
crease Job  opportunities  for  middle-aged  and 
older  persons.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title  within 
the  framework  of  existing  programs  during 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  rise  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
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15657.  the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendments  of  1972, 

This  measure  moves  us  far  closer  to 
providing  adequate  services  to  20  million 
older  Americans.  After  the  past  4  years, 
when  the  level  of  appropriations  re- 
quested by  this  administration  fell  ftu- 
short  of  the  need,  this  new  statement  of 
concern  by  the  Congress  represents  a 
Federal  niandate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  elderly. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference committee  retained  title  IX  com- 
munity service  employment  programs  for 
persons  55  and  older  with  virtually  no 
change  from  the  measure  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  only  alteration  in  this  categorical 
employment  program  is  a  preference  be- 
ing provided  for  unemployed,  low-income 
elderly  persons  60  and  older. 

Otherwise,  this  measure  is  the  same 
bill  which  originally  passed  the  Senate  as 
S.  555  a  month  ago.  Now  it  has  become  a 
pju-t  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  exten- 
sion. However,  its  administration  will  re- 
main within  the  Department  of  Labor, 
where  it  Is  expected  to  provide  a  focus  for 
Labor  Department  efforts  to  meet  the 
employment  needs  of  elderly  Americans. 

Essentially,  this  program  takes  the 
older  Americans  portion  of  the  Operation 
Msunstream  pilot  programs  and  expands 
them  and  makes  them  permanent  and 
nationwide. 

Grants  will  be  made  directly  from  the 
Labor  Department  on  a  90-10  basis  to 
nonprofit  private  organizations  as  well  as 
State  and  local  governmental  units  for 
the  employment  of  elderly  persons  in 
community  service  programs. 

No  delay  Is  expected  in  gearing  up  for 
this  program  once  funds  are  made  avail- 
able since  the  groups  which  now  par- 
ticipate in  the  Operation  Mainstream 
Older  Americans  program  say  their  ap- 
plications are  seven  or  eight  times  the 
available  slots. 

The  critical  need  for  this  progrsun  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  depicting  a  steady 
rise  in  the  numbers  of  older  Americans 
who  are  unemployed. 

For  during  the  past  several  years  of 
rising  unemployment,  the  impact  on 
older  workers  has  been  particularly  grim. 
From  January  1969  to  September  1971, 
unemployment  for  persons  45  and  older 
jumped  from  596,000  to  1,057,000— a  77- 
percent  hike.  And  the  large  bulk  of  that 
Increase  fell  on  those  individuals  55  and 
older. 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  of  an  in- 
dication of  our  failure  to  show  a  national 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  these  older 
workers  is  the  recent  reports  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  show  that 
some  6.8  million  persons  aged  55  and 
older  are  living  in  poverty,  25  percent  of 
th3  Nation's  25.9  million  poor. 

The  impact  of  unemployed  and  poor 
older  workers  on  the  social  service  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation  is  increasing  as  a  re- 
sult with  some  2.9  million  Americans 
over  55  receiving  public  assistance. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  was  the  first  major  effort  to  provide 
public  employment  opportunities  to  our 
citizens.  Yet  the  older  worker,  despite 
representing  25  percent  of  the  poor,  has 
received  only  6  percent  of  the  available 


EEA  job  opportunities,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment's administration  of  this  program 
unfortunately  has  continued  the  past 
pattern  of  neglect  for  these  older 
workers. 

The  most  successful  Federal  effort  in 
providing  job  opportunities  to  older 
Americans  has  been  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity pilot  program  operation  main- 
stream. 

With  operation  mainstream  support, 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
has  operated  the  Senior  Aides  Project; 
the  National  Farmers  Union  has  di- 
rected the  Qreen  Thumb  and  Green  Light 
projects;  the  National  Council  on  Aging 
has  funded  Senior  Community  Service 
Aides  project. 

All  of  these  projects  have  met  with 
enormous  success,  success  documented  in 
evaluations  carried  out  under  Labor  De- 
partment contract  and  success  docu- 
mented in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Aging  Subcommittee. 

The  projects  on  the  whole  have  pro- 
vided part-time  work  for  older  Amerl- 
c&as,  usually  4  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week 
with  an  average  wage  of  $2.15  per  hour. 
In  addition  to  the  importance  of  the 
added  income  provided  by  these  pro- 
grams, older  men  and  women  have  dis- 
covered a  second  vocation,  a  second  ca- 
reer, a  second  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

For  that  reason,  the  Older  Americans 
Community  Service  Employment  Act  is 
vital  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  older 
Americans.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
every  major  group  representing  older 
Americans  has  testified  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  and  has  sent  telegrams  and 
letters  affirming  their  support  for  the 
early  approval  of  this  legislation. 

For  this  bill  represents  a  beginning 
step  to  meet  the  employment  needs  of 
older  workers,  providing  100.000  addi- 
tional job  opportunities  in  the  next  2 
years. 

Unfortunately  despite  the  full  support 
of  all  concerned  and  the  apparent  sup- 
port of  the  President  in  his  statement 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing last  year,  the  administration  for- 
malty  has  opposed  this  program  in  hear- 
ings and  in  letters  to  Senators  and  in  the 
most  bizarre  act.  in  a  threatening  letter 
to  the  House-Senate  conferees. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

VS.    DEPARTMENT    OT    IjABOR, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  October  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  concern  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  Titles  IX  and  X  of  S.  4044.  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

The  major  conceptual  concern  deals  with 
the  fact  that  these  titles  are  duplications  of 
existing  legislation  and  establish  a  separate 
category  for  this  particular  client  group. 

As  you  know,  the  Labor  Department  shares 
the  concern  of  your  Committee  with  the 
manpower  and  employment  problems  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  We  feel, 
however,  that  all  of  the  purposes  of  Titles 


IX  and  X  can  be  carrlod  out  under  existing 
legislation. 

We  are  most  concerned  about  a  specific 
allocation  of  funds  for  one  client  group,  as 
this  will  clearly  create  a  demand  from  other 
client  groups  for  equal  treatment 

Finally,  I  must  also  emphaslae  that  ths 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  1973  for  all 
manpower  and  employment  programs  under 
ths  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Depsxtment  Is 
In  excess  of  four  billion  dollars.  If  further 
appropriations  were  authorized  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  we  believe  corre- 
sponding reductions  would  n«»d  to  be  mad* 
in  other  manpower  activities. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  R.  Lovkll. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
last  act  .simply  is  not  imderstandable. 
It  represents  such  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  it  L»  so 
flagrantly  misleading  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand its  being  sent.  I  would  urge  the 
Senate  to  note  the  statement  that  the 
purposes  of  title  IX  "can  be  carried  out 
under  existing  legislation." 

Because  during  hearings,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower  testi- 
fled  that  he  could  not  guarantee  under 
existing  legislation  or  under  the  proposed 
manpower  revenue-sharing  legislation 
that  any  additional  money  would  be  di- 
rected this  year  to  these  perswia  55  and 
older. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  we  pushed 
forward  to  make  pilot  programs  which 
have  been  successful  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  older  Americans  permanent  and 
nationwide. 

The  other  provisions  in  this  hill  also 
represent  steps  forward  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  older  Americans. 

The  measure  msikes  an  effort  to  bring 
together  many  of  the  social  services  that 
older  Americans  require,  establishing 
areawide  projects  to  oversee  the  coordi- 
nation of  local  and  Federal  resources. 

The  bill  also  responds  to  special  needs 
of  the  elderly  in  the  fields  of  transpor- 
tation, in  housing  and  In  continuing  edu- 
cation. It  also  establishes  for  the  first 
time  clearinghouses  for  information  for 
the  elderly  at  all  levels  of  Oovemment. 

It  is  a  forward-looking  measure  that 
seeks  to  Insure  that  the  Administration 
on  Aging  win  have  a  major  arsenal  of 
programs  and  power  In  its  efforts  to  be 
the  advocate  for  the  Nation's  elderly 
within  the  administration. 

Hopefully,  we  will  have  moved  the 
Nation  closer  to  the  Ideal  of  assuring 
dignity  to  older  Americans  in  the  final 
chapter  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  mat- 
ter that  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  That  provision  is  con- 
tained wrlthin  title  vn,  the  nutrition  for 
the  elderly  program  which  I  sponsored 
and  which  is  now  ready  to  begin  im- 
mediate operation  as  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent signs  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  which  he  is  expected  to  receive 
shortly. 

The  amendments  to  this  title  provide 
additional  authority  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  be  made 
available  to  the  program. 

At  the  same  time  an  effort  is  made  to 
recognize  the  expansion  of  title  in  Into 
a  major  source  of  coordination  of  social 
services  for  the  elderly. 
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However,  In  the  Senate,  I  put  In  a  com- 
rilttee  amendment  to  Insxire  that  ttie 
lutritlon  program  retains  Its  sepju-ate 
llentlty,  to  insure  that  no  delay  occur, 
t  ecause  of  the  enactment  of  title  m,  in 
tie  operation  of  the  nutrition  program, 
end  to  Instire  that  coordination  with 
areawlde  agencies  may  take  place  only, 
and  I  repeat,  only  when  there  Is  agree- 
rient  by  the  local  nutrition  program. 

We  had  extensive  hearings  Into  the 
iiropofied  regulations  of  the  nutrition 
p  rogram  for  the  elderly.  We  heard  from 
State  commissions  on  aging.  We  heard 
from  directors  of  local  nutrition  pilot 
I  rograms. 

All  objected  to  the  original  regulations 
I  reposed  which  resembled  the  areawlde 
{ pproach.  All  expressed  fears  that  local 
I  leeds  and  Identities  could  be  lost  and  an 
iddltional  and  unnecessary  level  of  bu- 
leaucracy  could  be  thrust  on  the  scene. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  ad- 
I  alnlstratlon,  I  think  wisely,  altered  its 
(  rlglnal  regulations  substantially  and  is- 
s  ued  new  regulations  which  I  believe  will 
iLelp  in  the  elScient  and  successful  op- 
( ration  of  nutrition  programs. 

I  wanted  to  insure  that  this  process 
vould  not  in  any  way  be  subverted  by 
the  action  of  the  Congress  on  the  Older 
jUnericans  Act.  As  originally  proposed 
by  the  administration  title  VII  would 
liave  been  absorbed  by  title  m.  This  has 
lieen  rejected.  As  subsequently  proposed, 
litle  vn  would  have  been  reqmred  to 
( perate  as  a  part  of  title  m  programs. 
'  This  has  been  rejected. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  have  ex- 
]»ressed  a  strong  pressure  to  force  title 
'  m  programs  to  become  part  of  title  m 
lirograms.  This  has  been  rejected. 

Instead,  the  conferees  aidopted  the 
IJenate  positlcai  which  incorporated  the 
iimendment  I  had  introduced  in  com- 
1  nlttee.  This  states  that  only  when  "mu- 
1  ually  agreed  upon  by  recipients  of  grants 
and  contracts  and  area  planning  and 
iiervlce  areas"  is  there  to  be  inclusion 
uf  nutrition  projects  in  areawlde 
:)rojecta. 

The  option  is  there  for  integration  but 
here  is  no  requirement,  no  demand  that 
t  be  done.  It  is  up  to  the  local  nutritlan 
:)rojects. 

Thus,   the  Senate  committee  report, 
vhlch  is  the  operative  explanatory  lan- 
guage Jifter  the  House  receding  to  the 
i Senate  on  tills  matter  states: 

Second,  provlsloa  Is  made  for  the  Integra- 
;lon  of  Title  vn  nutrition  programs  Into 
»mprehenslve  and  cxKirdlnated  social  serv- 
ces  systems  funded  under  Title  III,  but  only, 
t  should  b«  emphasized,  when  such  an 
urangement  Is  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
>oth  the  Title  m  and  the  Title  VII  grantees. 
-  :t  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  committee  to 
■•move  the  special  Identity  that  the  Title 
t/n  programs  have  already  achieved. 

Thus,  let  it  be  clear  that  in  no  way 
should  HEW  regulations,  guidelines,  or 
State  actions  in  any  way  coerce  or  force 
)r  demand  that  successful  tlUe  vn  proj- 
scts  operate  as  part  of  title  m  projects. 
The  option  is  there,  but  let  the  local  pro- 
irams  decide  what  Is  best  for  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
tnend  the  Senate-House  conferees  for 
responding  in  such  a  prompt,  efficient, 
and  bipartisan  manner  in  processing  the 
comprehensive  older  Americans  service 


amendments  through  conference  In  the 
last  few  days.  I  wotild  particularly  like 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  Senator  Eagletok, 
and  the  ranking  minority  Senator  on 
that  subcommittee.  Senator  Beall,  for 
their  valuable  contributions  in  furthering 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  coordinate 
and  deliver  improved  and  expanded  serv- 
ices to  older  Americans  in  an  effective 
maimer. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
conferees  have  resolved  in  a  true  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  older  Americans,  the  points  of 
difference  which  existed  between  the 
House  bill  smd  the  Senate  bill.  I  am  grat- 
ified that  the  concern  that  was  expressed 
by  many  Senators,  including  myself,  as 
well  as  by  the  administration,  over  the 
creation  of  em  independent  advocacy 
commission  has  been  resolved  amicably 
by  transferring  certain  functions  as- 
signed to  the  advocacy  commission  to  the 
council  established  imder  the  House  bill 
and  accepting  the  Home  establishment 
of  such  a  council.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
healthy  and  constructive  approach  which 
encompasses  in  a  sufBcient  manner  the 
concerns  expressed  by  both  adherents  of 
the  advocacy  commission  concept  and 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  I  tnist  that 
the  Senate  will  respond  favorably  to  this 
appiDach,  because  these  concerns  were 
not  expressed  in  a  narrow  partisan  man- 
ner but  as  a  result  of  legitimate  anxiety 
over  the  creation  of  an  advocacy  body  in 
the  context  of  a  nonadversary  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  the  essential  framework  for  en- 
abling older  Americans  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  our  society  with  the  maximum 
degree  of  independence.  The  life  of  older 
Americans  should  be  a  life  filled  with 
hope,  confidence,  and  the  freedom  to  act. 
In  my  judgment  the  bill  provides  one  of 
the  basic  tools  for  assisting  older  people 
to  secure  equal  opportunity  for  the  full 
and  free  enjoyment  of  their  retirement 
years. 

I  would  like  also  to  offer  for  the  Record 
a  brief  description  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
conferees. 

First,  It  establishes  a  15 -member  Fed- 
eral Coimcil  on  the  Aging  which  would 
work  actively  to  promote  the  interests  of 
older  Americans  on  matters  relating  to 
their  special  needs  and  to  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  them. 

Second,  the  Administration  on  Aging 
would  be  elevated  by  placing  it  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  would  make  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  and  required  to 
report  to  him  on  the  central  policy  mat- 
ters affecting  the  act. 

Third,  the  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  existing  title  m  formula  for 
fiscal  year  1973  except  that  the  mini- 
mum guarantee  is  reduced  from  1  to  Vz 
percent  for  States  and  from  ^  to  y*  per- 
cent for  territoriee.  In  succeeding  fiscal 
years  the  formula  now  contained  in  title 
vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  adopted,  except  that  each  State  and 
territory  is  gimranteed  as  a  minimum  an 
amount  equal  to  Its  fiscal  year  1973 
allotment. 


Fourth,  funds  are  authorized  for  di- 
rect grants  by  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  to  support  model  projects  which 
would  expand  or  Improve  social  services 
to  older  persons  and  inserts  language  of 
the  House  bill  defining  projects  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  housing,  trans- 
portation, employment,  continued  edu- 
cation, preretirement  counseling,  and 
special  services  for  the  handicapped. 

Fifth,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  and  contracts  to  conduct 
research  in  the  fidd  of  aging  and  for 
training  personnel  for  programs  for  the 
aging.  Including  the  establishment  of 
multldlsclpllne  centers  of  gerontology. 
A  special  program  of  grants  and  con- 
trsicts  relating  to  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  is  incorporated  into 
the  model  projects  section  of  the  bill. 
Sixth,  funds  are  authorized  to  make 
grtuits  for  the  purpose  of  acquisition, 
alteration,  renovation,  or  construction  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers. 

Seventh,  authorization  for  the  Foster 
Grandparents  and  RSVP  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Action  Agency  Is  extended 
for  an  additional  3  years  and  broadened 
to  permit  the  provision  of  services  to 
individuals  other  than  children.  The 
present  age  80  eligibility  for  participa- 
tion In  the  progrram  is  retained. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes two  proposals  to  maximize  job 
opportunities  for  older  workers:  First. 
the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Service  Employment  Act  which  would 
assist  in  converting  mainstream  pilot 
projects  Into  permanent  ongoing  national 
programs,  and  second,  the  Middle- Aged 
and  Older  Workers  Training  Act  which 
would  authorize  training,  counseling,  and 
special  support  services  for  unemployed 
or  underemployed  individuals  who  are 
middle-aged  or  older. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  gen- 
erally also  on  titles  IX  and  X  of  the  con- 
ference bill. 

Title  IX  would  establish  a  program  of 
community  service  jobs  for  low-income 
persons  55  years  or  older  with  an  author- 
ization of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  S150  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
Title  X,  a  complementary  provision, 
would  establish  a  program  of  manpower 
training  and  related  services  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons  45 
years  of  age  or  older  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
during  fiscal  1973  it  would  be  conducted 
through  existing  programs. 

I  support  both  of  these  titles.  In  my 
opinion,  these  new  measures  constitute  a 
necessary  supplement  at  this  time  to  the 
provision  mside  for  middle-aged  and  old- 
er persons  imder  existing  manpower 
training,  work  experience,  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

The  conditions  of  unemployment  and 
job  scarcity  which  affect  many  of  our 
citizens  are  particularly  harsh  in  their 
effect  on  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 
Most  vulnerable  to  technological  change 
and  subject  as  well  to  age  discrimination, 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  are  often 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  for  exist- 
ing jobs  in  the  labor  market. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  a  member  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty,  I 
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consider  It  my  duty  now — as  I  did  when 
the  bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate — 
to  indicate  that  the  administration  is  op- 
posed to  the  inclusion  of  these  titles. 

Their  position  is  set  forth  in  a  letter 
to  the  conferees  dated  October  which 
reads  as  follows : 

vs.  DKPARTlttNT    OF   IjLBOK, 

■Washington,  DC,  Octobtr  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Hawiison  A.  Williams, 
Ohairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.O. 

Deak  Mk.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  concern  of  the  Departnient  of 
Labor  to  Titles  IX  and  X  of  S.  4044,  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

The  major  conceptual  concern  deals  with 
the  fact  that  these  titles  are  dupUcatlons 
of  existing  legislation  and  establish  a  sepa- 
rate   category    for    this    particular    client 

group. 

As  you  know,  the  Labor  Department  shares 
the  concern  of  your  Committee  with  the 
manpower  and  employment  problems  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  We  feel, 
however,  that  aU  of  the  purposes  of  Titles 
IX  and  X  can  be  carried  out  under  existing 
legislation. 

We  are  most  concerned  about  a  specific 
allocation  of  funds  for  one  cUent  group,  as 
this  wUl  clearly  create  a  demand  from  other 
groups  for  equal  treatment. 

FlnaUy,  I  must  also  emphasize  that  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  1973  for  aU 
manpower  and  employment  programa  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Department 
Is  in  excess  of  four  bUUon  dollars.  If  further 
appropriations  were  authorized  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  we  believe  corre- 
sponding reductions  would  need  to  be  made 
In  other  manpower  activities. 
Sincerely, 

UUlJCOhM   R.   LOVXLL, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  conference 
did  not  accede  to  the  administration's 
deshre  to  eliminate  both  of  these  titles 
from  the  bill,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
conference  bill  does  refiect  some  concern 
with  the  administration's  position. 

First,  each  title  contains  provisions — 
which  I  added  in  committee — authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
coordinate  these  programs  with  existing 
programs  and  when  any  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation  is  enacted — as  we 
hope  it  will  be  early  next  year — to  carry 
out  these  programs  through  that  new 
authority. 

These  provisions  are  contained  in  sec- 
tion 903(b)  (c)  of  title  IX  and  section 
1033(b)  (c)  of  title  X. 

Second,  with  respect  to  title  X  for  fis- 
cal year  1973— the  current  fiscal  year — 
in  lieu  of  the  $100  million  authorization 
contained  in  the  Senate -passed  bill  for 
that  year,  the  conference  agreed  upon 
a  provision  under  which  the  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  carry  out  the  program 
through  existing  similar  programs.  This 
Is  contained  in  section  1004  of  the  act. 
For  fiscal  year  1974,  an  authorization  of 
$100  million  Is  provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  showing  the  current  an- 
ticipated level  of  fimdlng  and  opportu- 
nities in  each  of  the  major  existing  pro- 
grams be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  represents  a  significant  step 
toward  the  goal  of  helping  ova  older 
citizens  who  have  done  so  much  to  help 
this  coimtry  progress. 

The  approach  as  taJten  by  both  the 
House  and  State  in  working  out  an  ac- 
ceptable bill  truly  demonstrates  a  uni- 
fied congressional  concern  for  those  who 
have  borne  the  burden  of  the  society. 
The  many  older  Americans  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  oiu'  generation  and  of  those 
generations  that  have  come  behind  us 
for  the  hard  work  they  have  done;  yet, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  recent  hearings 
on  both  sides  of  the  Congress,  the  lot  of 
the  older  American  is  not  one  which  we 
would  like  to  idealize. 

The  Older  American  Act  will  be  able 
to  refocus  the  priorities  of  our  older 
citizens  for  the  Oovernment  to  take  ac- 
tion that  is  needed.  The  significant 
Increases  in  moneys  for  the  progrtun  and 
the  new  redirections  show  our  cwnmit- 
ment  toward  helping  these  citizens. 

A  few  importsunt  changes  in  direction 
in  this  legislation  are  the  creation  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  which  I  might 
add,  was  originally  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress   when    the    administration    was 

The  second  is  a  general  focal  point  of 
the  research  and  development  and  spe- 
cial Impact  programs  into  those  areas 
that  need  the  immediate  solutions  that 
would  most  benefit  the  older  citizens. 
In  particular.  I  dm  thinking  of  the  need 
of  transportation.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
corporated a  proposal  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  survey  of  transporta- 
tion problems  for  the  elderly  which  wm 
authored  by  Senator  Williams  and  my- 
self. This  section  is  not  just  another 
study,  but  is  a  demonstration  project 
combined  with  a  study  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  variety  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques to  solve  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  our  older  citizens.  The  emphasis 
of  this  section  is  on  solutions.  We  have 
hswi  enough  studies  and  solutions  are 
now  needed. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  administration  will 
pursue  this  vigorously  and  provide  the 
needed  mobility  for  the  many  older  citi- 
zens who  find  themselves  confined. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more  thought 
of  support  for  the  nutrition  programs  of 
title  vn  of  the  bill  which  I  was  happy  to 
cosponsor  as  a  separate  bill  in  the  last 


session  of  the  Congress.  Thto  la  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Oovernment  to  help 
solve  another  major  problem  faced  by 
older  Americans. 

Again,  it  Is  my  hof>e  that  the  admin- 
istration will  vigorously  pursue  this 
program  to  make  sure  that  every  older 
American  has  a  balanced  diet. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

H.K.  11657 OLDKB  AMKBICANB  ACT  AMXXDKXNTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
sponsor  of  one  of  its  major  titles ;  as  one 
who  was  privileged  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees  in  Senator 
Eacleton's  necessary  absence  when  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to;  and 
as  one  who  has  fought  for  the  concerns 
of  the  aging  for  majiy  yeaxs.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  agreement  has  been  reaped  on 
KB,.  15657,  the  Comprehensive  Older 
Americans     Services     Amendments     of 

1972. 

The  conference  report  includes  as  title 
X  a  measure  which  I  have  sponsored  for 
several  years— the  Middle-Aged  and 
Older  Workers  Training  Act.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  agreed  to  these  provisions.  I 
firmly  believe  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  even  begin  to  lift  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  workers  out  of  the 
quagmire  of  long-term  unemployment. 
More  than  1  mUllon  persons  age  45  and 
older  are  now  imemployed.  This  is  a 
shocking  increase  of  73  percent  since 
January  1969.  The  statistics  on  very 
long-term  imemployment  among  this 
age  group  are  even  more  alarming.  The 
number  of  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers out  of  work  for  27  weeks  or  longer 
has  increased  by  352  percent  since  1969. 

The  tide  that  has  resulted  in  such  hu- 
man misery  and  poverty  must  be  stopped, 
and  stopped  now.  Even  the  figures  I  have 
recited  are  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 
They  do  not  include  hidden  unemploy- 
ment— the  "dropouts"  who  are  no  longer 
seeking  work.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  if  such  unemployment  were 
included — as  It  should  be — in  the  unem- 
ployment statistics,  the  number  of  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  workers  who  arc  out 
of  work  would  jump  by  at  least  1  mil- 
lion persons. 

Title  X  of  the  conference  report,  which 
I  Introduced  last  year  a£  S.  1307.  would 
begin  to  reverse  this  trend  of  human 
devastation. 

I  must  add  that  the  other  aspects  of 
HJl.  15667,  already  discussed  in  detail 
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hi  the  able  manager  of  this  legislation 
1]  I  the  Senate,  are  eminently  worth  while, 
aid  will,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Confer- 
e  ice  on  Aging,  provide  a  new  emphasis  to 
asrving  the  needs  of  America's  older 
pppulatlon. 

I  fully  support  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  in  the  Senate,  and  urge 
l^B  prompt  enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
niove  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
^on  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
slenator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RESEARCH  ON  AGING  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
s  ige  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
oh  H.R.  14424. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
afcrArroRD>  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
a  nendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tves  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
U\  the  bill  'H.R.  14424)  to  amend  the 
F  ubllc  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
tile  establishment  of  a  National  Insti- 
teite  of  Aging,  and  for  other  purposes, 
w  hich  was.  in  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted 
bp  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  insert: 

SBOBT   TTTTJ! 

SKmoN  1.  This  Act  may  b«  cit«d  as  the 
"1  taaearcb  on  Aging  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS   AMD   DSCUUUTIOK    OT   PHEPOSB 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
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( 1 )  that  the  study  of  the  a^ng  process, 
t]  le  one  biological  condition  common  to  all, 
h  IS  not  received  research  support  commen- 
3)  fata  with  its  effects  on  the  lives  of  every 
\i  xllvldu&l; 

(3)  that,  in  addition  to  the  physical  In- 
ftTnlties  resulting  from  advanced  age,  the 
e<onomlc,  aodal.  and  psychological  factors 
Bi  sociated  with  aging  operate  to  exclude  mU- 
U  ]ns  of  older  Americans  from  the  fuU  life 
aj  Ld  the  place  in  our  society  to  which  their 
yi  *rs  of  service  smd  experience  entitle  them; 

(3)  that  recent  research  efforts  point  the 
wiy  toward  alleviation  of  the  problems  of 
old  age  by  extending  the  healthy  middle 
y(  rars  of  life; 

(4)  that  there  is  no  American  Institution 
tlAt  has  undertaken,  or  is  now  capable  of 
u  idertaUng,  comprehensive  systematic  and 
ti  tensive  studies  of  the  biomedical  and  be- 
hkvioral  aspects  of  aging  and  the  related 
t]  alnlng  of  necessary  personnel; 

(8)  that  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging  within  the  National  In- 
st Itutas  of  Health  will  meet  the  need  for 
siich  an  institution. 

&c.  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
lc»  Act  Is  amended  by  eulding  at  the  end 
tl  lereof  the  following  new  part : 

■PA«T  a — National  iNsrrruTB  on  Aging 

"faTABUSHMXNT    OF    NATIONAI,    INSTTTDTX    ON 
ACINO 

'Sec.  461.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
Uie  Public  Health  Service  an  Institute  to  be 
Ic  lown  as  the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
flierelnafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'I  istltute'  1  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
b  omedlcal.  social,  and  behavioral  research 
a;  Id  training  relating  to  the  aging  process 
a  td  the  diseases  and  other  special  problems 
afid  needs  of  the  aged. 

"NATIONAL    .\DVISORY    COUNCTL    OK    AOING 

S«c.  462   (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Aging  to  ad- 


vise, consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  him  on  programs  relating  to  the  aged 
which  are  administered  by  blm  and  on  those 
matters  which  relate  to  the  Institute. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  councils 
under  section  432(a)  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  Advisory  Council  established  under  this 
section,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
clude on  such  Advisory  Council  such  addi- 
tional ex  officio  members  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  the 
Council  leading  medical  or  scientific  authori- 
ties skilled  in  aspects  of  the  biological  and 
the  behavioral  sciences  related  to  aging. 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  Advisory 
CouncU,  it  shall  assume  all,  or  such  part  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify,  of  the  duties, 
functions,  smd  powers  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council  relating  to  programs 
for  the  aged  with  which  the  Advisory  CouncU 
established  under  this  part  is  concerned  and 
such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  of 
the  duties,  functions,  and  powers  of  any 
other  advisory  council  established  under  this 
Act  relating  to  programs  for  the  aged. 
"ruNcnoNS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Institute,  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301  with  respect  to  research,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  demonstrations,  and 
studies  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged,  except  that  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  deter- 
mine the  area  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  carry  out  such  activities  In 
ftu-theranoe  of  the  piirpoeee  of  section  301 
through  the  Institute  or  another  institute 
established  by  or  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  both  of  them,  when  both  such 
institutes  have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  such  activities  so  as  to 
avoid  unproductive  and  unnecessary  overlap 
and  ditpllcation  of  such  functions.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  provide  training  and  instruc- 
tion and  establish  tralneeships  and  feUow- 
shlps,  in  the  Institute  and  elsewhere, 
in  matters  relating  to  study  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  aging  process  and  the  dis- 
eases and  other  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged.  The  SecretsuT^  may  provide 
trainees  and  fellows  participating  In  such 
training  and  instruction  or  in  such  trainee- 
ships  and  fellowships  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses)  as  he  deems  necessary,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, provide  for  such  training,  instruc- 
tion, and  tralneeships  and  for  such  feUow- 
shlps  throtigh  grants  to  public  or  other  non- 
profit Institutions.  In  carrying  out  his  health 
manp>ower  training  responsibilities  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act'or  any  other  Act, 
the  SAcretary  shaU  take  appropriate  steps  to 
Insure  the  education  and  training  of  ade- 
quate numbers  of  aUled  health,  nursing,  and 
paramedical  personnel  In  the  field  of  headth 
care  for  the  aged. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the 
Institute,  conduct  scientific  studies  to 
measure  the  imf>act  on  the  biological,  med- 
ical, and  psychological  expects  of  aging  of 
aU  programs  and  activities  EMSisted  or  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Insti- 
tute, shaU  carry  out  public  Information  and 
education  programs  designed  to  disseminate 
as  widely  as  possible  the  findings  of  In- 
stitute sponsored  and  other  relevant  aging 
research  and  studies,  and  other  information 
about  the  process  of  aging  which  may  assist 
elderly  and  near-elderly  persons  In  dealing 
with,  and  all  Americans  In  understanding, 
the  problems  and  processes  associated  with 
growing  older. 

"Sbc.  464.  (a)  The  Secret€«7,  in  consulta- 
tioD  with  the  Institute  (acting  through  the 


CouncU)  and  such  other  appropriate  ad- 
visory bodies  as  he  may  establish,  shaU 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  develop  a  plan  for  an  aging  re- 
search program  designed  to  coordinate  and 
promote  research  into  the  biological,  med- 
ical, psychological,  social,  educational,  and 
economic  aspects  of  aging.  Such  program 
shall  be  carried  out,  as  to  research  involving 
the  functions  of  the  Institute,  primarily 
throvigh  the  Institute,  and  as  to  other  re- 
search shall  be  carried  out  through  any 
other  institute  estabUshed  by  or  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  through  any  ap- 
propriate agency  or  other  orgsjilzational 
unit  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

"(b)  The  plan  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shaU  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  and  shall  set 
forth  the  staffing  and  funding  requirements 
to  carry  out  the  program  contained  therein." 

Sxc.  2.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  O — Mxntal  Hxalth  of  thk  Aged 
"grants   for   faciutixs   and   staffing 

"Sec.  281.  (a)  Grants  may  be  made  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  (1)  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  construction  of  faculties  to  pro- 
vide mental  health  services  for  the  aged 
within  the  States,  and  (2)  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  a  portion  of  the  costs  (determined 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  of 
compensation  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  for  the  operation  of  a  faculty  for 
mental  health  of  the  aged  constructed  with 
a  grant  made  under  part  A  of  this  section 
or  for  the  operation  of  new  services  for  men- 
tal health  of  the  aged  In  an  existing  faculty. 
'(b)(1)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  with  respect  to  (A)  faculties 
which  are  part  of  or  affiliated  with  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  providing  at 
least  those  essential  services  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  or  (B)  where  there 
is  no  such  center  serving  the  community  in 
which  such  facilities  are  to  be  situated,  facil- 
ities with  respect  to  which  satisfactory  pro- 
vision (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  halt 
been  made  for  appropriate  utUlzation  of  ex- 
isting community  resources  needed  for  an 
adequate  program  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  health  problems  of  the  aged. 

"(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  imder  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  facility  unless 
the  applicant  for  such  grant  provides  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  faculty  wlU  make  avaUable  a  full  range 
of  treatment,  liaison,  and  followup  services 
(as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  the  aged 
In  the  service  area  of  such  faculty  who  need 
such  services,  and  wUl,  when  so  requested, 
provide  consultation  and  education  for  per- 
sonnel of  other  community  agencies  serving 
the  aged  In  such  area. 

"(3)  The  grant  program  for  construction 
of  faculties  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
ShaU  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
grant  program  under  part  A,  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  with  respect  to 
any  project  shaU  be  such  percentage  of  the 
cost  thereof,  but  not  in  excess  of  66%  per 
centum  (or  90  per  centum  in  the  case  of  a 
facility  providing  services  In  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural 
poverty  area),  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(c)  Grants  made  under  this  section  for 
costs  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  per- 
centages of  such  costs,  and  may  be  made  only 
for  the  periods,  prescribed  for  grants  for  such 
costs  under  section  242. 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  (A)  $5,000,000  for  grants  under  this 
section  for  construction,  and  (B)  $15,000,000 
for  initial  grants  under  this  section  for  com- 
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pensation  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel and  for  training  and  evaluation 
grants  under  section  282. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  six  fiscal  years 
such'  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any  project 
under  this  section  for  which  an  initial  staff- 
ing grant  was  made  from  appropriations 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1873. 

"TRAINING   AND   EVALUATION 

"Sbc.  282.  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
durmg  the  period  beginning  July  1, 1973,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30.  1973.  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  cover  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  (1)  developing  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  aged,  or  developing  inservice 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such  services; 
(2)  training  personnel  to  c^erate,  supervise, 
and  administer  such  services;  and  (3)  con- 
ducting surveys  and  field  trials  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for  the  men- 
tal health  of  the  ag«d  within  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  determining  ways  and 
means  of  improving,  extending,  and  expand- 
liig  such  programs." 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation,  HJl.  14424, 
to  create  a  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
will  fill  a  long  recognized  but  long  immet 
need  to  greatly  expand  biologlcaJ  and 
behavioral  research  into  the  aging  proc- 
ess. As  the  prlncliJal  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
developed  and  refined  the  bUl,  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  It  to  the  Senate. 

Basic  resefirch  in  the  process  of  aging 
is  widely  recognized  in  the  scientific 
community  as  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come.  In  testimony  and  other  materials 
submitted  to  the  committee,  respected 
authorities  have  stated  that  scientific 
knowledge  regarding  aging  and  degen- 
erative diseases  has  reached  a  point 
where  major  breakthroughs  are  possible. 
Critical,  but  still  unanswered,  questions 
about  growing  old  present  persuasive  ar- 
guments for  developing  an  expanded,  co- 
ordinated research  program  in  aging. 

That  aging  is  a  major  biological  proc- 
ess Is  undisputed.  Moreover,  aging  un- 
derlies our  increased  susceptibility  with 
advanced  years  to  cancer,  heart  attacks, 
and  other  life-terminating  events.  The 
aging  process  determines  the  maTtmiim 
lifespan  of  a  species;  thus  very  few  hu- 
mans live  beyond  100  years  and  very  few 
dogs  live  beyond  20  years.  Dogs  die  of 
the  same  spectrum  of  diseases  as  does 
man  but  the  rate  at  which  these  diseases 
develop  and  run  their  course  in  dogs  is 
about  five  times  as  fast  as  in  man  since 
the  lifespan  of  dogs  Is  about  one-fifth 
that  of  man. 

These  facts  have  particular  signtfl- 
cance  when  viewed  in  relationship  to  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  our  Nation's 
elderly  popxilation  and  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  health  costs  associated 
with  care  and  treatment  for  the  elderly. 
Today  there  are  more  than  20  million 
Americans  aged  66  or  older — nearly 
seven  times  as  many  as  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century — and  the  older  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  a  much  futer  rate 


than  the  under-65  p<H>ulatlon.  Between 
1960  and  1970,  the  over-65  population 
showed  a  rise  of  21.1  percent  while  the 
under-65  population  grew  12.5  percent. 
Within  the  next  30  years,  we  can  expect 
nearly  45  million  persons  to  reach  their 
65th  birthday.  In  this  population  group, 
health  problems  tend  to  be  the  rule,  not 
the  excepticm.  Eighty  percent  of  those 
aged  65  or  older  have  a  chronic  health 
problem  and  40  percent  are  impaired  in 
their  activities  because  of  a  health  con- 
dition. They  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
hospitalized  as  younger  persons  and, 
once  hospitalized,  their  average  stay  is 
twice  as  long.  As  much  as  two-thirds  of 
our  total  expenditures  for  health  care 
can  be  attributed  to  treating  older  per- 
sons,  according  to  some  estimates. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  level  of  fed- 
erally supported  research  into  phenom- 
ena associated  with  aging  has  been  ex- 
tremely low.  As  a  nation,  we  recognize 
the  importance  of  research — but  unfor- 
tunately not  in  the  field  of  aging.  The 
amount  expressly  devoted  to  aging  re- 
search in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  represents  only  about  one- tenth 
of  1  percent  of  Federal  expenditures  In 
health  programs  for  the  elderly.  In  sharp 
contrast,  many  businesses  or  govern- 
mental units  may  earmark  as  much  as  5 
to  10  percent  of  their  avsillable  funds  for 
research. 

Not  only  is  gerontological  research 
funded  at  low  levels,  it  is  fragmented 
among  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Gtovemment.  This  diffusiOD 
of  resiwnsibllity  has  resulted  in  dupli- 
cation of  efforts,  lack  of  coordination, 
and  gaps  in  our  overall  approach.  Most 
importantly,  the  result  has  been  a  severe 
lack  of  systematic  resefirch  In  aging. 

The  focal  point  for  aging  reseeirch  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
NIH— is  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development — 
NICHD.  This  Institute  was  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  in  1962  and,  as  its 
programs  have  evolved,  major  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  research  in  child 
health,  human  reproduction,  and  fertil- 
ity controL  Aging  research  constitutes 
only  about  10  percent  of  Its  budget  and 
such  increases  in  funding  for  aging  re- 
search as  have  occurred  in  recent  years 
have  been  achieved  largely  through  the 
insistence  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1968,  NICHD  estab- 
lished the  Gerontology  Research  Center 
for  intr&mural  research  in  aging.  This 
center,  located  in  Baltimore,  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  largest  center  for  aging 
research  in  the  world,  yet  It  has  con- 
sistently operated  at  50  percent,  or  less, 
of  its  Intended  capacity.  The  failure  to 
staff  this  center  on  an  adequate  basis  and 
to  conduct  the  vigorous  Intramural  pro- 
gram of  gerontological  research  for 
which  it  was  designed  is  reflective  of  the 
relatively  low  priority  accorded  this  kind 
of  research  within  the  present  organiza- 
tional structure  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Ttie  creation  of  a  National  Institute  at 
Aging,  as  provided  in  HJl.  14424,  is  an 
effort  to  reverse  this  trend.  Expansion  of 
the  aging  research  and  training  pro- 
gram within  NICHD  cannot  reasonably 


be  expected  to  take  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  programs  which  have  doml- 
ruited  the  activities  of  the  Institute  since 
its  Inception.  Nor  can  it  be  antlclpatad 
that  such  expansion  will  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  overall  NICHD  budget  increases, 
for  the  funding  history  shows  the  aging 
program  remaining  relatively  static  In 
comparison  to  the  large  increases  re- 
ceived by  other  NICHD  programs.  In- 
deed, the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972  showed  a  substantial  Increase  for 
the  Institute  as  a  whole  accompanied  by 
a  cutback  for  the  aging  program. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  led 
the  delegates  to  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  institute  to 
conduct  research  and  training  in  aging. 
Significantly,  a  similar  recommendation 
made  by  the  1961  White  House  Ccwifer- 
ence  on  Aging  was  sought  to  be  answered 
by  Including  aging  research  and  trsdn- 
ing  within  the  responfiibilltles  assigned 
to  NICHD  when  it  was  created  in  1962. 
The  reiteration  of  this  recommendation 
by  the  most  recent  White  House  confer- 
ence points  up  the  inadequacies  of  the 
aging  program  as  conducted  by  NICHD. 
Mr.  President,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  responded  to  these  recom- 
mendations by  enacting  separate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging.  The  substantive 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  Senate  amendment  spelled 
out  in  some  detail  the  structure  and 
membership  of  an  advisory  council  to  the 
Institute  while  the  House  bill  provided 
for  such  an  advisory  council  in  general 
terms. 

Second.  The  House  bill  emphasized 
biomedical  research  while  the  Senate  bill 
provided  for  social  and  behavioral  re- 
search as  well. 

Third.  The  Senate  amendment  called 
for  the  development  of  an  aging  research 
plan  which  was  not  contained  In  the 
House  bin. 

Fourth.  The  House  bill  contained  an 
amendment  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  program  to  establish  a 
special  emphasis  program  for  mental 
health  senrices  for  the  elderly.  While  the 
Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  this 
provision,  a  nearly  identical  section  was 
contained  as  a  part  of  S.  3716,  which 
passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  session  but 
which  was  not  passed  by  the  House. 

Given  the  limited  scope  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions,  we  have  concluded  that  these 
differences  can  be  appropriately  disposed 
of  by  amending  the  bill  rather  than  by 
convening  a  conference  committee. 
Accordingly  the  House  last  week  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
and  it  Is  this  which  Is  presently  before 
the  Senate. 

The  House-passed  amendment  dis- 
poses of  our  differeiu:e6  in  the  following 
manner: 

First.  The  advisory  committee  struc- 
ture is  retained  as  provided  in  the  origi- 
nal House  bill  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  administration. 
However,  provision  is  made  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  advisory  committee  of 
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social  scientists,  along  with  biomedical 
scientists  and  public  representatives. 

Second.  The  Senate  language  on  blo- 
mMUcal.  social  and  behavioral  research 
to  be  conducted  by  the  new  institute  is 
retained  by  the  amendment. 

Third.  The  aging  research  plan  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  amendment  is  re- 
tained by  the  House  amendment. 

Fourth.  The  House  amendment  retains 
the  provisions  relating  to  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  programs  for  the 
elderly,  inasmuch  as  this  program  has 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  although  in 
different  bills. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  paying 
tribute  to  a  very  distinguished  lady,  Mrs. 
Florence  Mahoney  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
whose  intelligence,  determination,  and 
concern  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
InsUtute  on  Aging  contributed  In  very 
large  measure  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Indeed.  Mr.  President,  were 
It  not  contrary  to  the  accepted  prsujtlce, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  new  institute 
might  appropriately  be  known  as  the 
Florence  Mahoney  Institute  on  Aging — 
her  role  has  been  of  that  great  a  signifi- 
cance. I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Mahoney  for 
the  encouragement  that  she  has  given 
and  the  support  she  has  mobilized  on  be- 
half of  the  establishment  of  this  institute. 
While  I  did  not  presiime  to  intrude  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Secertary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  strongly  com- 
mend Mrs.  Mahoney  to  him  with  the  hope 
that  he  may  find  her  to  be  a  suitable 
nominee  for  a  position  on  the  advisory 
coimcU  of  the  new  institute. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Chanston)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall). 
Senator  Crawstom  took  a  very  active  in- 
terest In  this  bill  and  was  good  enough  to 
chair  hearings  on  it  in  California.  Sena- 
tor BxALL,  as  is  his  practice  with  all  mat- 
ters being  considered  by  our  subcommit- 
tee, worked  constructively  and  in  a  genu- 
ine spirit  of  cooperation  to  develop  the 
best  possible  biU.  Again.  I  am  grateful  to 
both  these  distinguished  Senators  and  t» 
all  of  the  other  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee who  consistently  contribute  so 
much  to  our  legislation. 

Mr.  PFAT.T.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
decades,  improved  nutrition  and  im- 
proved medical  services  have  dramati- 
cally extended  the  average  life  expect- 
ancy of  Americans.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  are,  today,  over  20  mil- 
lion Americans  age  65  and  over.  This 
constitutes  an  almost  sevenfold  increase 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  addi- 
tion, the  over  65  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  growing  almost  twice  as  fast  as  is 
the  rest  of  our  society. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  responded  to  this 
situation  by  creating  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment containing  the  Center  for  Oeron- 
tological  Research  within  the  framework 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  This 
Institute  conducts  research  into  the  de- 
velopmental process  as  it  affects  all  age 
groups  within  our  society.  Unfortunately, 
only  approximately    U   percent  of  the 


budget  of  NICHD  has  been  devoted  to 
.studying  the  aging  process  in  the  upper 
age  ranges.  On  the  contrary,  approxi- 
mately 58  percent  of  the  budget  has  been 
devoted  to  the  activities  in  the  field  of 
child  health  while  an  additional  31  per- 
cent has  gone  into  various  aspects  of 
population  research. 

This  unfortunate  distribution  of  re- 
sources served  to  motivate  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging's  deliberations  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate National  Institute  on  Aging.  In  ad- 
dition to  granting  a  greater  degree  of 
visibility  and  momentum  to  research  in 
the  field  of  the  aging  process,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  institute  should 
serve  to  bring  together  the  presently  de- 
fused and  fragmented  research  efforts 
which  are  presently  scattered  among  a 
variety  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

It  Is  our  desire.  In  the  creation  of  the 
Institute  on  Aging,  to  produce  a  coher- 
ent and  coordinated  research  program 
that  is  capable  of  systematically  unlock- 
ing the  secrets  of  the  aging  process.  It  Is 
important  to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  subcommittee  did  not  envision  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  as  an  agency 
that  would  overlap  or  compete  with  ex- 
isting institutes  within  NTH.  We  expect 
that  the  new  Institute  wlU  primarily 
concern  itself  with  the  biomedical  and 
behavioral  aspects  of  the  aging  process, 
rather  than  undertake  the  Indepth  re- 
search into  various  chronic  diseases,  and 
so  forth,  which  tend  to  afUct  the  aging. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  HJl.  14424 
oontains  a  provision  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  for  the  con- 
struction and  staflttng  of  community 
mental  health  centers  for  senior  citi- 
zens. Existing  facilities,  coiild  also  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  if  they  are  pre- 
pared to  provide  a  tuil  range  of  treat- 
ment and  the  appropriate  foUowup 
services. 

Although  senior  citizens  are  served  by 
the  facilities  established  under  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  the 
committee  found  that  these  centers  did 
not  provide  the  comprehensive  special- 
ized programs  oriented  toward  the 
needs  of  older  persons.  Since  older 
Americans  unfortunately  constitute  the 
largest  age  group  In  our  mental  hospi- 
tals as  well  as  being  the  victims  of  the 
highest  incident  rate  of  psychiatric  dis- 
turbances, I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  special  emphasis  to  be  placed 
on  delivering  these  vital  medical  services 
to  those  who  most  need  it. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  throughout  my  career  in 
public  service.  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  way  our  Oovemment, 
QO  all  levels,  delivers  services.  A  na- 
tion that  can  put  men  on  the  moon  and 
explore  the  far  reaches  of  space,  that 
can  conduct  medical  and  scientific  re- 
search on  a  scale  and  in  depUis  un- 
equalled in  history.  Is  the  same  nation 
that  is  often  plagued  by  the  imbellevable 
inability  to  render  coherent  and  compre- 
hensive services  to  people  in  need  of 
them. 

Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation that  seeks,  on  a  broader  scale,  to 


resolve  some  of  the  problems  we  are 
alluding  to  in  this  bill.  My  proposal  to 
create  an  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery, which  has  subsequently  been  in- 
corporated into  S.  327,  the  health  main- 
tenance organization  bill,  is  designed  to 
conduct  research  on  the  techniques  of 
delivering  health  care  services  so  that 
our  citizens  can  benefit  from  the  truly 
remarkable  work  being  done  at  public 
and  private  research  centers  through- 
out our  Nation. 

The  substantive  breakthroughs 
achieved  at  NIH  and  similar  research 
centers  cannot  begin  to  benefit  the  Amer- 
ican people  until  that  data  "filters  down" 
to  the  operating  level  of  health  care  de- 
livery. In  addition,  such  benefits  are 
denied  to  many  AmericEins  because  our 
presently  inefficient  delivery  procedures 
result  in  prohibitively  high  costs  for 
medical  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  provisions  contained  in  HJl. 
14424,  because  I  believe  that  the  health 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans will  be,  over  a  period  of  time,  sub- 
stantially improved  as  a  result  of  the 
research  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging.  In  addition,  I  would 
hope  that  the  community  mental  health 
provisions  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
us  to  make  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices available  to  those  in  need  of  it.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  prompt 
and  favorable  action  to  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  that  this  bill  be  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President  so  that  an  early 
start  can  be  made  on  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  389  OP 
THE  REVISED  STATUTES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJl.  11773. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Statford)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendnients  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11773)  to  amend  section  389  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
exclude  the  personnel  records,  home  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  the  records  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 

amendments.  

_The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  NOISE  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3342)  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  lor  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 

mait.  _,       . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  8.  3342, 
the  Environmental  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972.  This  legislation,  I  believe,  repre- 
sents a  major  first  step  toward  a  better 
environment  through  the  elimination  of 
excessive  and  imnecessary  noise. 

In  a  20th  century  urban  society,  all  of 
us  are  subjected  to  a  oonthiual  onslaught 
of  noise.  This  occurs  literally  from  the 
time  we  wake  up  In  the  morning  until  we 
go  to  sleep  at  night^if  we  can  get  to 
sleep  with  the  racket  going  on  outside 
our  window. 

Consider  a  typical  day.  The  average 
American  is  subjected  to  a  wide  range 
of  household  noises,  electric  shavers, 
dishwashers,  garbage  disposals,  and 
dozens  of  other  sources,  including  our 
neighbors'  stereo  set.  or  an  overhead  jet. 

On  our  way  to  work,  our  nerves  are 
jangled  by  the  noise  of  car  horns,  trucks, 
construction  equipment,  buses,  or  sub- 
ways, depending  on  where  we  live. 

At  our  office  or  factory,  we  may  be  as- 
saulted by  noisy  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. ,      . 

After  work,  the  cycle  begins  again,  in 

reverse.  ^       w,    i. 

To  an  extent,  we  seem  to  be  able  to 
adapt  to  such  noise — to  an  extent.  The 
average  citizen  may  well  be  totally  un- 
aware of  the  range  of  noises  to  which  he 
is  subjected  during  his  day,  and  of  the 
total  effect  of  wHitlnvial  exposure  to 
ooise. 

Yet,  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  need 

for  quiet. 

When  planning  a  vacation,  do  not  we 
tend  to  choose  a  retreat,  at  least  par- 
tially, because  it  is  quiet? 

Apart  from  the  health  problems  as- 
sociated with  noise,  American  society 
seems  to  seek  a  quieter  environment  for 
its  own  sake.  If  we  can  cut  down  on  the 
excessive  and  urmecessary  noise,  the 
quality  of  our  lives  will  be  improved. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  an  important  and  valuable  piece  of 
legislation.  I  support  it  fully,  because  we 
need  a  coordinated.  Federal  program  to 
control  noise  pollution. 

By  directing  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  set 
standards  on  major  noise  sources  based 
on  the  best  available  noise  control  tech- 
nology, we  will  achieve  a  quieter  environ- 
ment based  on  a  reasonable  standard. 

I  know  some  members  believe  ETA 
should  not  have  authority  over  aircraft 
noise.  I  disagree.  I  believe  the  legislation 
giving  EPA  the  responsibility  for  setting 
the  standard,  with  a  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  veto  based  on  safety,  is 
the  best  course,  because  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  the  aavlron- 
ment  can  best  make  this  decision. 

But  let  us  not  assume  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved  by  govern- 
mental action  alone.  Private  citizens  can 
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Eind  must  play  a  key  role  in  quieting  ex- 
cess noise  In  our  Nation. 

We  need  to  become  more  noise-con- 
scious, more  aware  of  the  need  for  quiet. 
Private  citizens,  in  the  free  marketplace, 
can  do  as  much  as  for  quieter  environ- 
ment as  the  Congress  can  accomplish  by 
legislation.  For  example,  it  has  been 
recognized  that  a  family  will  often  buy  a 
noisy  vacuimi  cleaner,  in  preference  to  a 
quieter  one,  because  the  family  mistaken- 
ly equates  noise  with  cleaning  power. 
The  same  is  true  with  motorcycles,  cars, 
and  other  things  we  buy.  If  we  under- 
stood that  the  noisier  machine  was  not 
necessarily  the  best,  Bsxd  that  the  exces- 
sive noise  harmed  the  buyer,  we  might 
choose  the  quieter  machine. 

Another  contribution  the  private  citi- 
zen can  make  is  simply  to  complain 
more  when  irritated  by  noise.  Noise  is 
usually  a  byproduct  of  a  necessary  ac- 
tivity. And  it  is  often  a  byproduct  that 
goes  unnoticed  by  its  producer. 

Citizen  complaints  could  be  effective, 
for  example,  as  a  way  to  encourage  con- 
struction contractors  to  use  quieter 
equipment,  when  available,  and  confine 
their  activities  to  reasonable,  daytime 
hours.  Citizen  activity  can  also  prod 
State  and  local  governments  into  writing 
the  kind  of  effective  antinolse  use  ordi- 
nances that  continue  to  be  permitted  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  peace  and  quiet  is  a  iml- 
versal,  human  need.  A  quieter  world  is 
a  better  world,  a  world  in  which  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives  will  be  enhanced.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  While  it 
is  not  a  cure-all,  it  does  represent  a 
major  step  toward  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans. 

I  would  )lke  to  explain  some  of  the 
features  of  the  bill. 

In  his  last  two  environmental  mes- 
sages the  President  proposed  compre- 
hensive noise  legislation.  We  have  taken 
the  major  objectives  of  that  legisla- 
tion, strengthened  and  broadened  many 
of  its  provisions,  and  incorporated  a 
nimiber  of  the  concepts  from  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  now  before  the 
President  for  signature,  and  produced 
what  we  think  is  a  stronger,  more  en- 
forceable, more  workable  bill.  We  have 
received  assurances  from  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  the  very  able  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  he  approves  of  S.  3342  and 
could  accept  the  changes  from  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  legislation. 

Some  of  the  major  features  of  this  leg- 
islation Include,  first,  the  application  of 
the  best  available  technology  standard  to 
major  classes  of  manufactured  equip- 
ment; second,  the  direction  that  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  conduct  their  programs  in 
a  manner  fully  consistent  with  this  legis- 
lation; third,  that  EPA  develop  basic 
criteria  doctunents  on  noise  and  its  con- 
trol, that  EPA  publish  reports  identify- 
ing products  or  classes  that  are  major 
sources  of  noise  and  provide  information 
on  techniques  for  controlling  noise  from 
such  soiuxes;  fourth,  that  EPA  set  noise 
levels  for  Interstate  motor  carriers,  rail- 
roads, and  aircraft,  with  the  aircraft 
standards  subject  to  Federal  Aviation 


Administration  review  with  regard  to 
safety  and  technological  feasibility; 
fifth,  EPA  would  be  authorized  to  m»k» 
grants  to  State  and  local  ndse  control 
program  agencies;  sixth,  several  new  en- 
forcement powers  would  be  granted.  In- 
cluding civil  and  criminal  penalties,  au- 
thority to  enjoin  violations  and  author- 
ity for  citizens  to  compel  the  Adminis- 
trator to  perform  nondiscretionary  acts 
and  to  bring  any  person  into  comphance 
with  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

Some  of  the  major  problems  with 
wiilch  the  committee  grappled  included 
the  appropriate  standard  to  be  set  for 
new  products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  the  respective  roles  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in 
control  of  noise,  and  the  respective  roles 
of  the  EPA  and  the  FAA  in  the  control  of 
aircraft  and  airport  noise. 

Building  upon  the  experience  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  rather  than  the  vague  and 
general  test  of  protecting  public  health 
and  welfare.  It  would  be  preferable  to  set 
.standards  for  major  sources  of  noise 
based  on  beet  available  technology  tak- 
ing into  account  the  cost  of  compliance. 
Witnesses  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  in  most  cases  the  noise  of 
major  classes  of  products  manufactured 
In  the  United  States  could  be  drastically 
reduced  by  the  applleaton  of  existing 
technology  and  that  the  cost  of  applying 
such  technology  would  be  oomparatlTrty 
reasonable. 

ThCTefore,  It  was  determined  that  pre- 
cise, uniform,  and  enforceable  standards 
coiild  beet  be  obtained  by  requiring  that 
EPA  apply  a  technological  standard 
rather  than  apply  the  health  and  welfare 
test  directly.  In  this  way,  the  pubUe 
health  and  welfare  would  be  best  pro- 
tected. Ttw  conrunlttee  also  chose  to 
broswlen  the  classes  of  equipment  covered 
by  these  starxlards  to  Include  not  only 
construction  equipment,  intemal-com- 
bustion-powered  equipment  and  trans- 
portaticm  equipment  as  proposed  by  the 
administration,  but  also  turbines  and 
compressors,  electrical  and  electronic 
equipment,  and  percussive  and  explosive 
equipment. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  in- 
dicated that  all  of  these  classes  are  major 
sources  of  noise  and  should  be  regulated 
in  a  comprehensive  manner.  In  a  related 
area,  the  committee  decided  that  the 
manufacturer  should  be  required  to  war- 
rant for  the  useful  life  of  the  eqiilpment 
that  the  equipment  will  be  free  from  de- 
fects in  materials  and  workmanship  that 
would  cause  it  under  normal  use,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  to  fail  to  meet  the 
noise  standard.  Useful  life  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  will  have  to  take 
into  accoimt  the  range  of  uses  to  which 
such  a  product  might  be  put.  This  is  not 
a  performance  warranty  but  rather  a  de- 
fects warramty  which  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  might 
not  be  able  to  foresee  all  of  the  usee  to 
which  a  product  might  conceivably  be 
put. 

The  committee  was  concerned  that  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  roles  in  con- 
trolling noise  be  cleariy  delineated. 
Therefore  it  determined  that  Federal  au- 
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thortty  should  be  primarily  for  product 
noi«e  emission  standards.  State  and  local 
authority  to  establish  and  enforce  limits 
at  environmental  noise  through  Ucens- 
Ing.  regulation,  or  restriction  of  the  use, 
operation  or  movement  of  a  product 
would  be  preserved.  On  the  other  hand. 
States  and  locaUtles  would  be  preempted 
from  setting  noise  emission  standards 
which  would  be  enforceable  directly  or 
Indirectly  against  the  manufacturer. 

The  committee  intended  to  prohibit 
burdens  on  interstate  commerce  from 
State  and  local  product  emission  stand- 
ards whUe  recognizing  that  States  and 
localities  would  have  primary  responsl- 
auity  lor  setting  and  enforcing  limits  on 
snvironmental  noise  needed  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare.  This  was 
thought  appropriate  in  view  of  the  very 
high  standard— best  available  technol- 
ogy—upon which  Federal  product  re- 
quirements would  be  based. 

The  excessive  noise  from  aircraft  op- 
erations, particularly  In  the  major  ur- 
ban centers  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  Identified  in  EPA  hearings  and 
other  forums  and  publications  as  the 
major  noise  problem  for  many  of  our 
citizens.  The  committee  was  concerned 
that  the  legislation  which  we  brought  to 
the  floor  shoxild  address  this  problem  In 
a  more  responsible  fashion  than  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  adminlBtration  and  the 
bill  HJl.  11021  which  the  House  passed. 
These  latter  bills  provide  only  for  EPA 
to  call  into  question  the  sUndards  for 
aircraft  set  by  the  FAA  if  EPA  believed 
they  would  not  meet  the  public  health 
and  welfare  standard. 

Neither  of  these  bills  addressed  the 
criUcal    problem    of    airport    environ- 
mental noise  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  narrow  question  of  aircraft  noise 
emission.  S.  3342  vests  authority  in  EPA 
w  set  standards  for  aircraft  and  aircraft 
engmes  based  on  the  same  standard  as 
that  for  other  classes  of  equipment,  that 
is.  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  noise 
reduction   achievable    by    applying   the 
best  available  demonstrated  technology 
taking  into  account  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance. ^  ^       .      , 
Of  course,  the  committee  determined 
that  the  safety  of  aircraft  operations 
must  be  protected  at  all  cost.  Therefore, 
It  reserved  to  FAA  the  right  to  review 
and.  if  need  be.  veto  EPA  proposed  air- 
craft standards  if  they  do  not  insure  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  of.  If  the  tech- 
nology is  not  available  to  Implement  the 
standards. 

This  division  of  authonty  will  provide 
that  the  environmental  regxilation  is 
vested  in  the  agency  most  concerned 
with  environmental  protection,  as  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  In  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  for  control  of  noise 
emissions  from  other  classes  of  products. 
At  the  same  time  the  special  require- 
ments of  air  safety  and  the  need  to 
assure  the  application  of  technological 
expertise  by  FAA  is  preserved. 

The  committee  had  hoped  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  cumulative  noise  expos- 
ure in  areas  surrounding  airports.  How- 
ever, we  felt  that  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
information  s  to  how  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, it  would  b3  preferable  to  authorize 


EPA  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  1-year 
study  of  the  airport  noise  problem  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  with  its 
recommendations.  3.  3342  will  authorize 
such  a  study. 

This  legislation  will  call  for  a  quantum 
increase  in  the  noise  control  program 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will 
be  able  to  convert  the  embryonic  noise 
control  progrsun  which  was  established 
pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  into  a  full-fledged 
Federal  noise  control  and  abatement 
program  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  localiUes  through- 
out the  Nation. 

EPA  will  for  the  first  time  be  able  to 
coordinate  the  various  Federal  noise  con- 
trol programs,  including  the  program  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  the  program  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  control  of  noise 
from  transportation  sources,  and  the  pro- 
gram of  NASA  for  research  on  aircraft 
noise.  This  will  require  a  greatly  in- 
creased level  of  funding  and  stafBng 
and  therefore  we  have  provided  $18  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973,  $36  million  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  $50  million  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  ^  ^  ^     „^  ^ 

In  addition,  there  is  provided  for  State 
grants  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  $7.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $10  mUlion  m 
fiscal  year  1975;  and  for  the  low-emis- 
sion product  incentive  purchases  $1  mll- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1973.  $2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  In  some  cases  EPA  may  have  to  call 
upon  other  agencies  to  detail  personnel 
to  help  set  up  programs  and  specific  leg- 
islative authority  is  provided  in  the  bill 
for  such  transfers. 

We  recognize  that  in  many  cases  the 
control  of  noise  is  a  local  responsibility. 
Therefore  provisions  are  included  in  the 
bill  for  grant  support  to  State  and  local 
agencies  and  for  joint  enforcement  of 
the  bill's  provisions.  The  committee  en- 
visions the  closest  cooperation  of  EPA 
with  State  and  local  noise  control  agen- 
cics 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
fine  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  who  has 
worked  with  great  enthusiasm  for  this 
bill  and  parUcularly  for  the  provisions 
to   control   aircraft  noise.  The   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE ) .  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  provided  the 
.same  great  leadership  which  he  has  dem- 
onstrated in  guiding  legislation  on  air 
and  water  pollution  control,  solid  wastes 
and  other  environmental  problems.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Randolph),  and  chairman  of 
our  committee  was  most  helpful  in  assur- 
ing that  our  committee  moved  this  Im- 
portant legislation,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  press  of  other  pending  business. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky,  Senator  Coop- 
KH,  who  wlll^oon  retire  and  who  has 
been  instrumental  In  producing  a  strong 
and  workable  noise  bill,  just  as  he  has 
worked  untiringly  for  other  environ- 
mental   legislation.    The    distinguished 


Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baku). 
and  from  Vermont  iMr.  Stafford)  gave 
considerable  time  and  attention  to  this 
bill  and  I  wish  to  give  credit  to  their 
valuable  efforts. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  unless  someone  else  wants  to 
talk  after  I  use  up  1  more  minute  of 
my  time.  Is  the  Senator  from  Maine 
agreeable  to  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
agree  to  not  more  than  a  minute  if  I 
might  respond.  .^     ^  , 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

like  to  point  out  once  again  something 

that  I  made  clear  In  my  opening  remarks. 

The    bill    presently    contains   section 

501  ic)  which  states: 

Each  Federal  agency  with  regulatory  au- 
thority over  air  commerce,  aircraft,  or  air- 
port operations,  or  aircraft  noise  emlaslOTM, 
including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admlnlitratlon.  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  shaU  erer- 
ctse  such  regulatory  authority  so  as  to  reduce 
noise  in  airport  envlronmento  and  surround- 
ing areas. 

That  relates  to  such  things  as  flight 
and  operational  procedures,  and  any 
other  means  within  present  regulatory 
authority  of  relevant  agencies.  It  relates 
to  all  those  matters.  No  one  can  say  the 
bill  does  not  contain  significant,  strong 
language  now  so  that  these  agencies 
must  utilize  their  authority  to  produce 
a  quieter  airport  environment.  I  do  not 
want  the  record  to  appear  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  manager  of  the  bill  are 
not  in  favor  of  reducing  airport  noise. 
This  language  will  Insure  that  all  existent 
regulatory  authority  must  be  used. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  to  take  more  than  a  minute.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  bill,  unless  I  have 
been  greatly  mistaken  during  the  course 
of  committee  work  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  that  authorizes  noise  standards  or 
the  issuance  of  criteria,  or  which  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  plans  for 
airport  managers,  or  to  require  the  FAA 
to  provide  technical  assistance.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  there,  but  if  it  is  we 
should  have  unanimous  support  for  this 
amendment. 

I  gather  the  language  the  Senator  re- 
fers to  is  on  page  90  of  the  bill  which 
reads,  online  17: 

"(c)  Each  Federal  agency  with  regula- 
tory authority  over  air  commerce,  aircraft 
or  airport  operations,  or  aircraft  noUe  emis- 
sions, including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlatratlon,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  shall 
exercise  such  regulatory  authority  so  as  to 
reduce  noise  in  airport  environments  and 
surrounding  areas. 


I  suggest  that  on  its  own  with  such  au- 
thority the  FAA  has  not  used  such  au- 
thority, and  if  this  means  what  it  says, 
the  Senator  should  be  glad  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  bill  the  procedures  covered 
by  the  pending  amendment. 

With  that,  unless  others  wish  to  speak. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  \-ield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
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Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyri)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MiTCAu),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  are  neoee- 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea.  " 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxtrtis)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golb- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow^er)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  Is  absent  on  oflacial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin), and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  are  detained  on  criBBclal 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


(No.  647  Leg.) 
YEAS — 31 


Aiken 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eagleton 


AUen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 


Pulbright 

Packwood 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Hartke 

Percy 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Humphrey 

Riblcoff 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Montoya 

WiUlams 

Muakle 

Nelson 

NAYS — 47 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Eastland 

Jordan.  Idaho 

E!rvln 

Long 

Pong 

Masrnuaon 

Qambrell 

Mathias 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Qurney 

Moss 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Hruska 

Roth 

Saxte 

Stenula 

Talmadge 

Scott 

Stevens 

T^mney 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Weicker 

Rtafford 

Tart 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Allott 

Oriffln 

Miller 

Baker 

HarrU 

Mundt 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Spong 

(Curtis 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Edwards 

McOovern 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  MusKiE's  ammdment  was  re- 
ice  ted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  noise 
Is  one  of  the  most  pervasive  p>ollutants 
in  our  society.  In  our  mechanized  indus- 
tries, transF>ortation  systems,  and  house- 
holds, the  level  of  noise  to  which  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  exposed  has  increased  to 
an  astonishing  level.  Present  trends  indi- 
cate that  the  amount  of  environmental 
noise  with  which  Americans  must  con- 
tend will  double  within  10  years. 

At  the  present  time  sis  many  as  44  mil- 
lion Americans  have  the  comfort  and 
serenity  of  their  homes  adversely  af- 
fected by  noise  from  aircraft  or  traffic, 
and  21  million  more  Americans  are  sif- 
fected  by  construction-related  noise. 
There  may  be  as  many  as  40  million 
Americans  whose  exposure  to  noise  con- 
stitutes a  health  hazard,  with  potential 
hearing  impairment  or  other  physiolog- 
icad  and  psychological  effects.  Not  only 
is  nol'^  a  serious  problem  of  the  work- 
place but  it  becomes  increasingly  difacult 
for  Individuals  to  find,  in  their  home  or 
place  of  recreation  the  quiet  necessary  to 
provide  a  recuperative  period  for  mental 
processes  or  the  delicate  mechanisms  of 
hearing. 

Legislation  to  control  levels  of  envi- 
ronmental noise  is  necessary  now  to 
check  the  rising  crescendo  of  imwanted 
sound  associated  with  our  industrial  so- 
ciety and  to  conserve  the  hearing  and  the 
mental  peace  of  our  citizens. 

S.  3342,  the  Environmental  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  provides  a  reg- 
ulatory framework  which  will  achieve 
effective  control  of  this  form  of  environ- 
mental degradation.  Senator  Tunney  In 
his  remarks  has  described  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  detail.  I  will  emphasize  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  several  provi- 
sions which  I  think  to  be  important. 

First,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee addresses  the  proWem  of  aircraft 
noise,  a  problem  which  our  Investigations 
indicated  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious, 
yet  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which 
to  deal.  Under  the  present  law,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
noise  emission  standards  for  all  types  of 
aircraft.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  is 
required  to  fullfUl  its  primary  mission  of 
facilitating  safe  and  efficient  air  com- 
merce. 

In  1970,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  was  created  to  centralize 
Federal  regulation  of  environmental 
problems.  A  major  question  which  the 
committee  faced  In  developing  S.  3342 
was  the  proper  roles  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  controlling 
aircraft  noise.  It  Is  clearly  my  under- 


standing, and  I  beUeve  the  understand- 
ing of  the  committee,  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  is  the  agency 
intended  by  the  Congress  to  have  pri- 
mary responsiblhty  for  aircrait  oper- 
ations and  safety  in  air  commerce.  The 
Nation's  air  commerce  system  must  be 
operated,  first  of  all.  to  assure  safety  for 
aircraft  crews  and  passengers  and  for 
those  on  the  ground,  and  second,  to  re- 
duce the  levels  of  aircraft  noise  to  which 
the  public  is  exposed,  to  the  extent  that 
aim  is  consistent  with  the  highest  degree 
of  safety  in  air  commerce. 

Reflecting  this  understanding,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  provides  that 
standards  for  noise  emissions  from  air- 
crsJt  which  manufacturers  of  aircraft 
and  air  carriers  must  attain,  would  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  a  joint  deter- 
mmation  by  the  Administrators  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  to 
the  availability  of  demonstrated  control 
technology  and  the  reasonableness  of 
compUance  costs.  However,  air  safety  Is 
the  paramount  concern,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  .A.dmin- 
istration  must  determine  that  any  pro- 
posed standards  are  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  in  air  commerce 
before  such  standards  could  be  promul- 
gated. 

The  question  of  regulating  community 
noise  around  airports  was  discussed  by 
the  committee.  However,  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  that  too  lit- 
tle is  known  about  the  measurement  of 
noise  levels  around  airports  and  their 
effects  on  health  or  welfare  to  justify  at 
this  time  any  regulation  of  aircraft  op- 
erations based  on  levels  of  noise  ex- 
posure In  the  vicinity  of  airports.  In- 
stead, 8.  3342  provides  for  a  1-year  stud}' 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
of  the  impUcatlons  of  identifying  and 
achieving  levels  of  cumulative  noise  ex- 
posures around  airports  The  study  also 
Includes  the  retrofitting  or  phaseout  of 
existing  aircrait  and  any  additional  air- 
craft noise  control  measures  which 
might  be  available  to  airport  operators 
and  local  governments.  The  results  and 
recommendations  of  this  study  will  form 
a  sound  base  of  information  for  any  leg- 
islation in  this  area  in  the  future. 

Another  issue  of  importance  In  this 
legislation  is  the  question  of  the  roles 
State  and  local  governments  will  plAy 
in  controlling  noise  emissions  after  F>ed- 
eral  emission  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  committee  received  exteaslve 
testimony  that  present  standards  were 
controlled  by  a  variety  of  State  and 
l(x;al  jurisdictions,  producing  a  situation 
of  conflict  and  chaos  for  national  manu- 
facturers of  such  products  as  vehicles  or 
construction  equipment.  This  situation  Is 
placing  an  intolerable  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce  as  manufacturers  strain 
to  meet  conflicting  standards  or  are 
forced  out  of  some  local  markets.  S,  3342 
responds  to  this  problem  by  providing 
that  (Mice  effective  noise  control  stand- 
ards have  been  established  for  any  prod- 
uct by  the  Federal  Gk)vemment,  State 
and  local  governments  are  preempted 
from  setting  noise  emisslcxi  standards 
applicable  to  that  product.  The  Intention 
of  the  committee  Is  to  relieve  manufac- 
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turers  from  the  biirden  of  meeting  con- 
flicting standards,  so  long  as  there  are 
effective  Federal  regulations,  while  pre- 
serving the  power  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  deal  with  all  soiirces  of 
noise  in  the  hands  of  their  users.  Thus, 
limitations  on  uses  may  be  imposed  but 
no  State  or  local  emission  standards  have 
products  covered  by  Federal  standards. 

I  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  provisions  in  title  V  of 
S.  3342.  which  establishes  a  regulatory 
framework  for  noise  from  Interstate 
trucks  and  buses  and  the  operations  of 
railroads.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  area  of 
product  noise  emission  standards,  the 
transportation  industry  Is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  conflicting  noise  control  reg- 
ulations In  every  Jurisdiction  silong  their 
routes.  It  is  completely  Inappropriate 
for  interstate  carriers  or  interstate 
transportation  to  be  burdened  in  this 
way.  The  committee  met  the  need  for 
active  legislation  on  moving  noise  soiirces 
by  requiring  controls  on  noise  from  all 
Interstate  trucks  and  buses  and  rail- 
roads, including  existing  equipment 
wiiich  would  not  otherwise  be  subject  to 
product  noise  emission  standards  under 
title  IV  and  the  patterns  of  operations 
of  such  carriers.  After  the  effective  date 
of  an  adequate  PWleral  regulation  pro- 
gram, the  authority  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  regulate  noise  from  In- 
terstate trucks  and  buses  or  trains  is 
completely  preempted,  except  where  the 
Administrator  determines  it  would  be 
necessitated  by  special  local  conditions 
or  in  no  ccmfllct  with  the  PWeral  re- 
quirements. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  I 
received  extensive  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  the  warranty  required  by  sec- 
tion 408(d) .  This  warranty,  similar  to 
one  now  in  effect  for  other  vehicles  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  requires  manufac- 
tiu-ers  to  warrant  that  defects  in  main- 
tenance    £uid     workmanship     will     not 
cause  a  new  product  subject  to  noise 
emissiaii  standards,  under  normal  uses 
and  maintenance,  to  fail  to  conform  to 
those  standards  under  its  useful  life.  The 
committee,  recognizing  that  useful  life 
will   vary   substantially   for  any   given 
product   depending    upon    the   usee    to 
which  it  is  put  and  many  other  factors, 
modified  the  warranty  provisions  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  uses  to  which  a  prod- 
uct might  be  put  as  he  establishes  its  use- 
ful life.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  the  manufacturers  liable 
only  for  those  increases  in  noise  emission 
which  were    within  his  control  in  the 
manufactiirlng  process.  The  user  must 
oear  the  burden  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  product  m  a  normal  way  if  he 
wishes  to  be  protected  by  the  warranty 
on  noise  emissions. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  spo- 
radic efforts  by  State  and  local  govem- 
menta  to  control  the  noise  problem,  and 
recent  activity  at  those  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  given  a  further  spur  to  Ped- 
eral  legislation.  In  1970,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  authored  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  establishing  an  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  in  the  Sn- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency  and 
launching  the  study  which  has  culmi- 


nated In  this  legislation.  This  bill  wHl  be 
a  valuable  tool  in  reducing  the  noise  In 
our  cities  and  our  countryside  and  I  urge 
its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  congressional  leaders  in  efforts  to 
control  noise  pollution  Is  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Hattibld).  Since  coming  to  the 
Senate  in  1967,  he  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  educate  the  public 
about  this  hazard,  and  to  see  that  mean- 
ingful efforts  to  control  unwanted  noise 
are  pursued  by  the  Congress. 

Senator  HATrau)  hoped  to  be  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  today  to  participate  In 
this  debate,  but  is  in  Oregon  and  unable 
to  be  here. 

Because  of  his  prominence  in  this  ef- 
fort, I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Senator  HATrrrLD's 
major  address  to  the  Noise  Abatement 
Coimcil  of  America  on  October  8,  1969; 
his  floor  remarks  in  introducing  the  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1970  on  November  24, 
1970;  his  opening  statement  at  hearings 
he  chaired  on  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1971 — legislation  he  sponsored — on  June 
28.  1971.  and  his  remarks  and  those  of 
Senator  Hart  in  Introducing  strengthen- 
ing amendments  to  that  bill  on  June  21, 
1971  all  might  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows : 

[Prom  the  CoNcaxasiONAi.  Bxcokd. 
Oct.  9, 18091 

NoiaS.    THX    QATHXklNO    CUSU 

(Spe«cii  by  SAnaUar  Mark  O.  Hatttkld.  be- 
fore the  Nolae  Abatement  CoimcU  at 
America,  October  8,  1909) 
There  la  a  bimiper  sticker  now  circulating 
which  says:  "Eliminate  PoUutlon  Before 
Pollution  Hlmlnatee  You."  Immediately  we 
will  think  ot  atudlea  which  threaten  a  lack 
of  water  by  1980  and  conjure  up  the  words 
of  California  sclentlBts  stating  that  within 
50  yeare  their  state  will  be  uninhabitable 
for  any  form  of  life.  Or  we  hold  our  breath 
for  a  moment  remembering  that  142  mU- 
llon  tons  of  smoke  and  nozloua  fumree  are 
dumped  Into  the  atmosphere  each  year. 
MomentarUy  we  feel  brief  panic  and  then 
for  one  reason  or  another,  we  forget  the 
threatening  words  of  the  bumper  sticker 
and  go  about  our  dally  duties  in  a  comfort- 
able sblMd  of  self-deception  and  falae  ae- 
curlty.  Unfortunately  stich  an  attitude  has 
now  brought  ua  to  a  slttiatlon  In  which  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment Ifi  the  mo&t  hazaxdous  challenge  to  not 
only  our  health  and  well-being  but  to  our 
very  lives  and  those  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Environmental  pollution  may  not  poae  the 
immediate  destruction  that  nuclear  war 
does,  but  I  might  remind  you  that  the  effects 
are  the  same  and  just  as  lasting.  And  I 
might  remind  you  that  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  our  environment  Is  aa  immediate 
as  your  and  my  lifetime.  And  Anally,  I 
might  remind  you  that  lack  of  Inhabitable 
land,  lack  of  food,  lack  of  good  water  to 
drink  and  good  air  to  breath  are  the  very 
conditions  under  which  men  become  des- 
perate and  resort  to  any  and  all  means  to 
preserve  their  survival.  It  la  with  these 
thoughts  In  mind  that  I  state  my  firm 
conviction  that  poUutlon — all  forms  of  pol- 
lution: air,  water,  and  noise  pollution,  over- 
population, land  and  soil  poUutlon — la  the 
most  challenging  and  the  meet  crucial  prob- 
lem facing  the  man  of  the  aoth  century.  And 
It  la  with  these  tho\ighta  in  mind  that  I 


fltmly  believe  that  If  x««  do  not  meet  tbk 
problem  with  aU  the  creativity  and  Ingi^ 
nulty  of  our  age,  then  within  a  very  short 
time  nothing  else  wUl  matter,  for  there  wUl 
be  nothing  else  to  worry  about. 

Tour  concern  with  environmental  pollu- 
tion has  brought  you  here  today  In  order  to 
form  an  effective  citizen's  group  to  combat 
thla  onslaught  on  our  planet  before  it  Is 
Indeed  too  late.  Your  special  concern  Is  with 
the  assault  of  noise  pollution  on  our  society 
and  In  your  recognition  ctf  noise  as  a  pollu- 
tant you  have  established  yourselves  ai 
somewhat  pioneers  In  oom.batlng  the  effects 
of  noise  on  our  society.  It  was  therefore  an 
honor  to  be  invited  to  speak  at  this  organl- 
aatlonal  meeting  of  the  Nolae  Abatement 
CouncU  of  America.  Had  such  groups  been 
instrumental  in  educating  the  public  to 
appreciate  the  Inevitable  resiUta  of  uncon- 
trolled air  and  water  pollution  emd  in  ef- 
fecting remedial  action  to  combat  these 
problems  even  ten  years  ago  then  we  would 
not  be  faced  with  the  present  national  crisis 
in  these  areas.  Today  let  us  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  taak  of  preventing  noise  becoming 
another  uncontrolled  threat  to  our  exist- 
ence. 

The  effects  of  noise,  although  long  a  prob- 
iMn,  have  only  begun  to  receive  the  well- 
founded  concerns  of  government,  health, 
Industrial  and  community  organizations.  W« 
are  already  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  appreciating  the  scope  of  the  problem. 
For  our  backwardness  In  the  field  of  noise 
abatement  the  United  States  is  now  the 
oolsleet  country  on  this  planet,  and  frankly, 
I  hate  to  think  that  we  are  now  carrying  this 
lack  of  respect  for  clvUlzed  standards  to  other 
planetary  bodies.  BaslcaUy,  noise  pollution 
la  reaching  crlals  proportions  in  the  United 
States  and  I  think  that  It  is  time  that  all 
of  us  wake  up  to  thla  fact. 

We  abould  be  concerned  with  noise  as  a 
problem  because  for  over  a  oentury  noise 
exposure  of  sufficient  Intensity  and  dura- 
tion has  been  recognized  to  produce  sensori- 
neural hearing  lose.  But  In  qilte  of  this 
knowledge,  an  over-exposure  to  excessive 
noise  Is  the  major  cavise  of  hearing  Ices  In 
the  United  States  today.  In  fact  it  is  esti- 
mated that  10-20  million  people  in  the 
United  States  have  some  degree  of  hearing 
Impairment. 

Everyone  realizes  that  if  he  Is  exposed  to 
a  very  loud  noise  such  as  an  explosion  he 
may  very  likely  wind  up  deaf — at  least  tem- 
porarUy.  What  is  not  so  apparent  is  that  the 
effect  of  nolae  Is  cumulative:  it  produces  as 
Dr.  Leo  Beranek,  whose  work  in  acotisttcs  Is 
international  In  scope,  an  "acoustic  fatigue". 
Repeated  moderate  noise  builds  up  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  would  a  single  loud 
nolae.  And  even  more  Important,  is  the  fact 
that  repeated  noise  is  the  only  type,  short  of 
a  shattering  explosion,  that  produces  per- 
manent  hearing  loas.  TTie  Importance  of  this 
la  readily  seen  when  one  Is  considering  the 
harmful  effects  of  exposure  to  daUy  occupa- 
tional noise. 

Another  matter  of  some  concern  is  that 
the  noise  level  of  the  United  States  la  in- 
creasing at  an  astonishing  rate.  Over  the  past 
25  years  the  average  Increase  in  noise  level 
has  been  at  one  decibel  per  year.  When  one 
considers  that  damage  to  the  ears  can  occur 
at  sxostalned  exposure  to  the  ranges  around 
86  decibels  and  over,  and  given  oxu  present 
noise  levels,  It  will  not  be  too  many  years 
before  noise  levels  in  the  United  States  be- 
came lethal.  To  quote  Dr.  Vem  O.  Knudsen, 
physicist  and  former  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  "If  the  nolae  we  make 
keeps  increasing  at  the  present  rate,  it  will 
be  as  deadly  in  thirty  years  in  some  of  our 
downtown  cities  as  were  the  ancient  Chinese 
tortures  for  executing  condemned  prisoners." 
We  know  of  course  that  the  most  pro- 
nounced physical  effect  of  nolae  Is  damage 
to  the  ear.  Exposure  to  Intense  nolae  over 
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varying  duratlona  cauaaa  partial  and  In  boom 
cases  permanent  hearing  loss  du«  to  actual 

cell  damage  in  the  organ  of  the  Cortl  locatsd 
within  the  cochlea  of  the  Inner  ear. 

But  noise  has  much  farther  reaching  ^- 
fects  than  just  hearing  damage.  Aa  Paul  E. 
Sabine  stated  even  back  aa  f  ar  as  the  March 
1944  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  PubUe 
Health:  "There  is  a  wealth  of  reliable  data 
from  medical  sources  In  support  at  the  state- 
msnt  that  sustained  exposure  to  nolae  la  a 
contributing  factor  In  Impaired  hearing, 
chronic  faUgue  tliat  lowers  bodily  reaUtance, 
neurasthenia,  increased  blood  preaaure,  and 
decreased  working  and  mental  efficiency  and 
that  noise  should  rightfully  be  claaalfled  as 
an  occupational  hacard  along  with  gUM. 
fumes,  dust,  toxic  Uqulda,  and  bacteria."  To 
put  this  Into,  If  nothing  else,  economic  per- 
spective, the  total  cost  to  induatry  In  com- 
pensation paymenta,  lost  production,  and  de- 
creased efficiency  due  to  noise  is  estimated  at 
well  over  $4  bUUon  par  year.  In  relation  to 
business  a  World  Health  Organization  report 
sUtes  that  before  1939  office  nolae  was  cost- 
ing United  States  business  $2  million  per  day 
through  Inefficient  work.  Today  that  figure 
Is  $4  million.  The  psychological  and  phyalo- 
loglcal  effects  of  noise  are  difficult  to  nwsasw 
but  the  correlation  between  noise  and  such 
things  as  sleep  disturbances,  hypertension 
due  to  the  conslstant  response  of  hormonal 
and  neurological  mechanisms  to  noise  stress, 
interference  with  basic  conununicatlon,  the 
loss  In  efficient  performance  and  even  dam- 
age to  property  must  be  counted  aa  a  very 
real  and  a  very  enormous  threat  to  our  weU- 
belng  not  to  mention  the  economic  reper- 
cuaalons. 

The  effects  of  nolae  cannot  be  fully  ap- 
preciated untu  we  have  more  thorough  atud- 
lea in  the  field.  One  effect  which  needa  to  be 
especially  explored  by  sociologists  and  crimi- 
nologists Is  referred  to  in  a  recent  Fortune 
nuigazlne  article.  As  related  by  Fortune:  In 
the  Bronx  borough  of  New  York  City  one 
evening  last  spring,  four  boys  were  at  play, 
shouting  and  racing  in  and  out  of  an  apart- 
ment building.  Suddenly  from  a  second-floor 
window  came  the  crack  of  a  pistol.  One  of  the 
boys  spawled  dead  on  the  pavement.  The  vic- 
tim happened  to  be  Roy  Innia,  Jr.,  thirteen, 
son  of  a  prominent  Negro  leader,  but  there 
was  no  poUtical  ImpUcatlon  In  the  tragedy. 
The  killer,  alao  a  Negro,  confesaed  to  pOUce 
that  he  waa  a  nlghtworker  who  had  lost  con- 
trol of  himself  becauae  the  nolae  from  the 
boys  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  This  inci- 
dent is  extreme  but  worthy  of  our  careful  at- 
tention due  to  the  implications  It  haa  on 
the  worsening  hiunan  problema  which  we 
are  now  exp>erienclng  in  our  cities. 

Untu  recently  the  most  authoritative  voices 
about  noise  have  come  from  within  the  in- 
dustrial occupations  due  to  the  mere  fact 
that  noise  haa  been  a  problem  much  longer 
In  this  area  than  in  any  other.  Indiutrlal 
management  haa  become  Increaaingly  con- 
cerned with  the  adverae  effecta  of  nolae  on 
those  persona  who  work  under  constant  ex- 
posure to  Intense  levels  of  noise — and  I  might 
add  with  due  reaaon. 

According  to  Dr.  Qlorlg,  director  of  the 
CaUler  Hearing  and  Speech  Center  In  Dallas. 
Texas:  "Industrial  nolae  la  now  the  most  Im- 
portant single  cauae  of  hearing  loss."  Despite 
numerous  research,  training  and  regulatory 
programs  now  underway  in  some  industries 
and  In  various  Federal  agencies,  and  despite 
the  great  strides  accomplished  In  respon- 
sible noise  abatement  efforts  in  the  occupa- 
tional fields,  there  is  still  need  for  a  vast 
amount  of  education  in  the  field  of  occupia- 
tional  noise.  For  instance,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
estimates  that  the  total  market  for  acous- 
tical gooda  and  products  will  reach  9876  mil- 
lion by  1970,  which  if  one  takes  into  account 
all  that  this  comprises  la  a  very  paltry  sum. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  Incr^aaed 
emphasis  placed  on  occupational  nolae  la  the 


fact  that  pormanent  haartng  loaa  cauaed  by 
exoeaalve  expoaure  to  nolsa  la  now  a  reeog- 
nlaed  occupation  haaard  and  la  compenaable 
in  only  38  states.  I  am  always  reminded  of 
the  basic  lack  of  awaranaas  in  thla  field  by 
an  unfortunately  true  story  which  occurred 
when  one  of  my  akla  waa  touring  a  textUe 
factory  In  the  South.  When  he  commented  on 
the  high  level  of  nolaa  to  which  the  wcM'kers 
were  subjected,  tba  maoagar  haatened  to  as- 
sure him  that  Immadlata  offorta  were  being 
made  to  correct  tb«  unpleaaant  condltlona. 
"Next  waek  the  factory  la  playing  country- 
weatern  mualc  over  the  loud-speaker  at  a 
leval  which  will  block  out  tha  nolae  of  the 
factory." 

The  nolae  of  our  Induatriea  is  put  into  fur- 
ther perspective  when  one  considers  them 
In  light  of  "safe"  noise  levels.  There  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  permlaslbla  occu- 
pational noise  levels.  The  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolarjrngology  states 
that  our  present  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
noise  exposure  and  hearing  loaa  la  much  too 
limited  to  propose  safe  amovints  of  exposure. 
However,  the  Academy  recommends  noise- 
exposure  control  and  tests  of  hearing  If  there 
Is  habitual  exposure  to  continuous  nolae  at 
86  decibels  at  a  frequency  of  300-1200  cycles 
per  second.  Noise  is  measured  In  a  dimen- 
slonleaa  \inlt  called  the  decibel  which  is  used 
to  describe  the  levels  of  acoustical  pressure, 
power  and  Intensity. 

The  decibel  expresses  a  logarithmic  ratio 
between  two  sounds.  In  other  worda.  the  dif- 
ference between  a  nolae  with  a  decibel  rating 
of  60  and  that  with  a  rating  of  70  la  a  rela- 
tive Increase  of  10  times  the  lower  level.  The 
frequency  of  nolae  expreased  In  cycles  per 
second  la  useful  for  rating  noise  hazards  since 
some  frequencies  are  more  likely  to  cauae 
hearing  damage  than  othera,  with  high 
pitched  sounda  more  annoying  than  low 
pitched  sovmda.  The  Britlah  Medical  Society 
recommenda  hearing  conservation  meaaures 
when  noise  exceeda  86  decibels  In  the  260- 
4000  cycles  per  second  range. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  recommenda 
ear  defendere  when  peraonnel  are  exposed  to 
86  decibels  in  the  300-4800  frequency  range. 
The  American  Standards  Aaaodatlon  haa 
suggested  permlaalble  daUy  quotaa  of  ex- 
posure to  noise  which  they  suggest  ahould 
protect  the  worker  from  hearing  loss.  Over  an 
eight  hour  working  day  they  suggest  a  limit 
of  86  decibels  at  any  frequency  range  above 
700  cycles  per  second.  In  the  Walsh -Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act  the  Federal  government 
has  adopted  90  decibels  at  any  frequency 
range  as  a  permissible  safe  occupational  nolae 
level. 

Only  recently  has  there  been  concern 
about  the  entire  realm  of  urban  and  com- 
munity noise  altho\;igh  mllUona  of  Ameri- 
cana are  affected  each  day  by  the  repercua- 
slons  of  this  type  of  noise.  As  Dougherty 
and  Welsh  commented  In  "Community  Noise 
and  Hearing  Loss" : 

"The  saving  quality  heretofore  haa  been 
that  community  nolae  haa  been  a  short-term 
exposure  aa  compared  to  an  8  hoxir  day 
period  in  Induatry.  Aa  the  power  uae  of  both 
home  and  street  Increase,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  limit  the  nolae  output.  Otherwise, 
total  timed  exposure  will  exceed  Industrial 
standards  that  actually  rely  on  regiUar  au- 
dlograma  to  prevent  severe  hearing  loaa." 

Indeed  the  din  In  the  cltiea  at  times  far 
exceeda  the  nolae  levela  considered  "safe" 
for  an  occupational  situation.  A  nolae  level 
of  100  decibels  was  once  recorded  on  the 
Avenue  of  the  Amerlcaa  In  New  York  City 
where  the  TTanalt  Authority  waa  building 
the  extension  of  the  6th  Avenue  subway. 
Construction  is  perhaps  the  moat  irritating 
source  of  noise  to  the  urbanlte  and  tlie 
problem  is  intensified  when  once  we  realize 
that  there  are  vlrtuaUy  no  legal  controls  on 
the  amount  of  nolae  that  can  emanate  from 
a  construction  site.  In  the  abaence  of  any 


forma  of  control  the  conaequencea  are 
logloai — exlatlng  knowledge  for  nolaa  con- 
trol la  not  even  applied. 

Nolae  control  coata  money,  and  it  la  not 
reaaonable  to  aak  sympathetic  construction 
firms  to  invest  In  nolae  control  only  to  let 
unsympathetic  firms  undarbld  them  on  joba 
by  avoiding  the  noise  control  coeta.  Air 
compreesors,  pneumatic  drlUs,  power  saws, 
concrete  mixers  and  other  machlnea  Involved 
In  the  cooatructlon  or  demolition  of  buUd- 
Inga  are  permitted  In  some  urb«ui  areaa  be- 
tween 7  am  and  6  pm,  six  daya  a  week  and 
at  night  with  special  permit.  Combined  with 
the  poor  soundproofing  In  modern  apart- 
manta,  the  sounda  of  congested  traffic  which 
can  reach  upwarda  of  90  dectbela,  and  the 
multltudlnoua  other  sounda  of  "clvlUaed 
living",  the  city  dweller  is  caught  In  tha 
midst  of  a  "caoophonlc  cataatropha". 

Europe  and  such  countries  aa  Ruaala  and 
JiHP*^  have  for  some  time  had  strictly  en- 
forced nolae  abatement  lawa.  including  zon- 
ing and  construction  mecuures  and  national 
councUs  like  the  Swiss  Antl-Nolse  Commis- 
sion which  deals  with  the  basic  medical, 
acouatlc  and  technical  queatlons  of  road,  rail 
and  water  traffic:  aircraft  nolae.  nolae  in 
Induatry.  buUdlng  conatructlon,  homaa.  etc.: 
and  legal  queationa. 

The  United  States  by  contrast  haa  few 
laws  regarding  noise  abatement  and  even 
thoee  that  it  has  are  barely  enforced.  For 
example.  New  York  City  is  one  of  the  cities 
that  has  strict  noise  lawa  against  horn- 
blowing  and  even  has  a  legal  nolae  limit 
for  tha  city  of  88  decibels  at  160  feet.  If  you 
have  ever  been  to  New  York,  I  am  sure  that 
theee  lawa  will  come  aa  surpristng  newa. 

The  final  aaaault  on  the  nation's  weU-be- 
Ing  due  to  noise  and  the  one  which  brings 
you  h»T9  today  la  that  of  aircraft  nolae.  Of 
lOl  the  fielda  of  nolae  abatement  that  of  air 
tranaportatlon  haa  received  the  moet  atten- 
tion by  Induatry  and  government  due  to  the 
obvious  severity  of  the  problem.  The  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  of  aircraft  nolae  have 
been  recognized  for  aavaral  years.  In  1962  the 
Dollttle  Report  pointed  out  that  "poeitlve 
efforta  stiould  be  contmued  by  both  govern- 
ment and  induatry  to  reduce  or  control  air- 
craft nolae  nuisance  to  people  on  the  ground 
and  that  aubatantlal  reduction  of  sxich  noise 
la  practicable." 

Such  firma  aa  Pratt  and  Whltnay,  General 
Electric  and  Boeing  have  been  involved  for 
some  years  In  the  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment of  a  "quiet"  engine.  According  to 
sources  within  the  field  we  are  fi've  >-ears 
away  from  a  prototype  which  when  opera- 
tional wUl  only  reduce  the  fwrcelved  noise 
level  at  take-off  and  landing  by  10  percent 
The  problem  in  this  area  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  money  as  lack  of  available  tech- 
nology. The  sound  of  a  jet  taking  off  is  ap- 
proximately 130  decibels  which  is  also  the 
estimated  maximum  nolae  bearable  to  human 
ears.  A  reduction  of  10%  wUl  bearly  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  noise  problem  In  this  area 
unless  there  is  a  major  technological  break- 
through. 

Therefore  in  combating  aircraft  noise  we 
also  need  to  pursue  abatement  efforts  in 
the  aspects  of  aircraft  operations  and  apply 
methods  of  compatible  landuse  around  the 
airports.  In  the  realm  of  flight  patterns,  air- 
port design  and  placement,  guaranteed  buf- 
fer zones,  adequate  soundproofing  of  build- 
ings In  and  around  airports,  extension  of 
runways,  legal  controls,  and  so  on.  joint  ac- 
tion wlU  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
government,  the  airlines,  and  the  com- 
munity. 'With  over  98  *t  of  our  airports  owned 
by  some  level  of  state  government,  it  wUl  be 
primarily  up  to  the  local  government  and  the 
airport  operators  of  the  aame  to  effect  noise 
abatement  controls.  In  addition  airport  op- 
erators should  share  the  responalbUtty  of  en- 
forcing the  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
noise  standards  to  be  announced  this  month 
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a  [id   closely  coordinating  local  efTorU  with 
3  jch    programt    as    the    Aircraft    Noise    Al- 
1  ivlatlon    Program    established    under    the 
rf.A.A.  in  1961. 

Per  examples  of  Innovative  nolee  control 
ejfforta  I  recommended  such  programs  as  that 
1  »keu  m  the  L.oe  Angeles  area  in  which  com- 
munity efforts  and  pilot  programs  have  been 
tabllshed  to  abate  noise  at  the  Los  An- 
Jeles  International  Airport.  The  Port  of  New 
^ork  Authority  has  also  carried  out  exten- 
8  Ions  costing  several  million  dollars  to  the 
ihree  runways  at  New  York's  Kennedy  In- 
1  ernatlonal  Airport  solely  out  of  noise  abate- 
iQtnt  considerations.  Dulles  International 
iilrport  m  Washington  is  a  good  example 
(if  how  zoning  laws  and  design  can  be 
(iffectlvely  employed  to  control  noise  levels 
4manatlna  from  aircraft. 

But  despite  theee  examples,  the  fact  re- 
1  nalns  that  there  Is  much  left  to  do  before 
ou  can  aueoeoefully  oope  with  aircraft  noise. 
Tour  recognition  of  thU  fact  has  brought 
'ou  here  today  There  are  many  questions 
vhlch  must  be  answered  before  actual  work 
I  an  even  begin.  The  moet  imoortant  of  these 
s  funding  of  noise  abatement  efforts.  Who 
s  reaponslble?  ShovUd  we  ever  obtain  an  op- 
irational  "quiet"  engine,  the  eatlmated  co«t 
)f  retrofitting  our  four  engine  commercial 
et«  has  been  upwards  of  $300  million.  This 
s  perhaps  the  most  touchy  Issue  which  will 
lace  you  in  your  efforts  to  combat  Jet  noise 
:or  the  costs  are  formidable  and  the  reeponal- 
jilttv  111-deflned. 

Another  jwoblem  of  conslderablb  ooncem 
Is  that  of  the  sonic  boom.  Until  recently  the 
shock  waves  from  the  sonic  boom  was  con- 
fined to  occasional  military  flights  scheduled 
to  fly  over  unpopulated  areas  of  the  United 
States.  However,  since  Prealdent  Nixon's  re- 
quest for  S96  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970  In  order  to  flnanoe 
the  start  of  construction  of  two  S8T  proto- 
type aircraft  It  now  appears  that  within  the 
next  10  years  we  will  be  subjected  to  the 
sound  of  commercial  sonic  booms.  I  am 
oppoeed  lo  the  development  of  this  aircraft. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  criticism  of  low  coat- 
beneflt  considerations,  I  find  It  difficult  to 
Justify  the  vast  noise  disturbance  of  this 
aUrcraft  In  light  of  the  small  dotneatlc  value 
derived.  The  plane  has  no  defense  value,  will 
cost  the  government  a  total  of  (1.29  billion, 
out  of  a  total  developmenc  cost  of  tl.Sl  bil- 
lion, and  Its  flights  have  been  eatlmated  to 
disturb  20  million  groundlings  every  time  the 
SST  flies  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  repercussions  of  the  noise  problem 
have  Just  begun  to  be  understood  and  much 
has  been  done  to  alleviate  the  noise  on- 
slaught on  our  environment.  For  instance. 
New  York  City  has  a  law  requiring  walls 
soundproof  enough  to  reduce  any  airborne 
noise  passing  through  by  45  decibels.  Some 
construction  companies  have  proved  that 
buildings  can  be  constructed  quietly,  by 
mufflllng  blasting  by  special  steel  mesh  blan- 
kets, welding  Instead  of  using  the  hor- 
rendous racket  of  riveting  or  bolting. 
New  machines  have  been  offered  on  the 
market  which  have  a  vast  reduction  In 
decibel  rating  over  their  old  predecessors 
such  aa  a  new  compressor  which  reduces  the 
decibel  level  from  110  to  85  decibels 
and  a  new  paving  breaker  that  has  had  Its 
sound  reduced  by  %. 

New  York,  Califc«nla,  New  Jersey,  Minne- 
sota, and  other  states  have  voted  or  have 
pending  various  legislation  on  noise  abate- 
ment particularly  in  the  realm  of  vehlctUar 
noise.  Numerous  local  ordinances  deal  with 
specific  noise  problems  of  their  area  offer- 
ing such  things  as  prevention  of  transistor 
playing  In  public  areas,  zoning  laws,  etc. 
Some  states  have  legislation  which  prohibits 
vehicles  on  Its  public  highways  that  exceed 
certain  satablished  nclse  levels  for  that  par- 
ticular vehicle. 

All  of  these  are  good  beginnings  but  they 
cannot  be  assessed  as  anything  more  than 


Just  beginnings.  What  Is  needed  are  guaran- 
teed standards  for  the  man  on  the  street. 
on  his  Job,  or  In  his  home.  In  this  category  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  Walsh-Healey  Pub- 
lic Contracts  Act  which  was  signed  into 
effect  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Shulta  on  May  17, 
1969  This  Act  provtdeB  for  a  limit  of  on- 
the-job  noise  levels  at  90  decibels  at  any 
frequency.  This  regulation  only  applies  to 
firms  that  have  a  (10,000  or  better  contract 
with  the  Federal  government  diirtng  the 
course  of  one  year  The  Walsh-Healey  Act  Is 
a  step  In  the  right  direction  but  again  It  Is 
only  a  beginning.  It  only  affects  certain  seg- 
ments of  workers  and  sets  as  a  standard  a 
noise  level  which  Is  of  debatable  safety  for 
an  occupational  level. 

The  real  question  at  hand  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  noise  level  of  our  society  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  basic 
amenities  of  clvUlred  life  In  the  onslaught 
of  technological  advance. 

As  one  noted  figure  In  the  noise  abate- 
ment field,  William  H.  Perry,  once  said:  "We 
have  been  neither  Interested  nor  successful 
In  controlling  noise  because  we  have  been 
neither  Interested  nor  successful  In  coping 
with  technology." 

-Some  80  years  ago  Robert  Koch,  a  bacteri- 
ologist and  Nobel  Laureate  predicted:  "The 
day  will  come  when  man  will  have  to  fight 
merciless  noise  as  the  worst  enemy  to  his 
health," 

That  day  Is  not  so  far  away.  The  problem 
must  be  faced  now  before  It  Is  beyond  our 
control.  So  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  from 
my  meager  knowledge  of  the  problem  of 
what  may  prevent  a  continuation  of  the 
Insult  of  noise  on  the  future  sensibilities 
of  our  nation.  The  problem  of  our  "ca- 
cophonlc  republic"  requires  education,  public 
awareness.  Increased  research  and  greater 
application  of  economical  acoustical  ma- 
terials, and  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  and 
coalition  of  effort  between  industry,  busi- 
ness, government,  health  officials  and  com 


of  pollution  which  has  been  Otawn  to  be  very 
harmful  yet  has  received  little  public  atten- 
tion: noise. 

Recently  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  formed  In  which  the  various 
problems  of  our  environment  could  be  fo- 
cused and  possible  solutions  recommended. 
However,  there  was  no  provision  made  to 
deal  with  noise  abatement  with  this  agency. 
Today,  consequently,  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  create  an  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  within  the  Envlronmentai  Pro- 
tection Agency.  This  office  wo\ild  help  co- 
ordinate research  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  provide  grants  for  such  research,  help 
provide  information  regarding  noise  abate- 
ment to  Interested  parties,  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  promiilgatlon  of 
standards, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the  leg- 
islation I  am  Introducing  today  will  receive 
close  scrutiny  by  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  already  directing  their  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  noise  as  well  as 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  And  I 
am  assured  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  an 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  a  reality  through 
our  mutual  effort. 

There  is  a  bumper  sticker  now  circulating 
which  says: 

"EHmlnate  Pollution  Before  Pollution 
Eliminates  Tou." 

Immediately  we  will  think  of  studies  which 
threaten  a  lack  of  water  by  1980  and  conjure 
up  the  words  of  CalUornla  scientists  stating 
that  within  50  years  their  State  will  be  un- 
inhabitable for  any  form  of  life.  Or  we  hold 
our  breath  for  a  moment  remembering  that 
142  million  tons  of  smoke  and  noxious  fumes 
are  dumped  Into  the  atmosphere  each  year. 
Momentarily  we  feel  brief  panic  and  then 
for  one  reason  or  another,  we  forget  the 
threatening  words  of  the  bumper  sticker  and 
go  about  our  daUy  duties  In  a  comfortable 
shield  of  self-deception  and  false  security. 
Unfortunately    such    an    attitude    has   now 


munity  groups  in  order  to  find  and  carry  out     brought  us  to  a  situation  In  which  the  rapidly 


solutions    to    local,    regional    and    national 
noise  problems. 

We  need  xinlform  noise  control  standards 
for  all  Industrial  and  office  workers  .  ,  .  a 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  of  more 
encompassing  and  more  rigorous  standards. 

We  need  to  educate  consumer  demand 
that  will  call  for  quieter  Jobs  and  products 
In  order  to  make  It  desirable  for  Industry  to 
compete  to  produce  both  at  less  cost. 

We  need  the  City  Code  level  to  handle 
such  noise  sources  as  garbage  collection, 
construction,  loud  speakers,  and  motor  ve- 
hicles. We  need  a  regional  approach  to  the 
research  and  development  or  programs  di- 
rected toward  the  alleviation  of  the  noises 
that  plague  particular  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Lastly  we  need  the  full  cooperation 
of  Che  Federal  government  in  assisting,  co- 
ordinating and  financing  these  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  quieter  environment. 

As  Dr,  William  H.  Steward  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  once  stated:  "Those  things 
within  man's  power  to  control  which  Impact 
upon  an  individual  in  a  negative  way,  which 
infringe  upon  his  integrity,  and  Interrupt 
his  pursuit  of  fulfillment,  are  hazards  to  the 
public  health," 

Noise  can  and  m\ist  be  controlled  as  a 
danger  to  the  public  health  and  economy, 
but  above  all  else  we  must  oommlt  our- 
selves to  the  control  of  the  noise  In  our 
society  on  the  basis  of  civilized  standards. 

(From  the  CoNoaxasioNAi.  Record, 

Nov.  34,  1970] 

S.    4638 — IwraooucnoK    or    ths    Noibx 

ABATEKElfT    ACT    OT    1970 

Mr.  Hatfizlo.  Mr.  President,  as  the  coun- 
try has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
growing  threat  to  our  environment,  atten- 
tion has  been  primarily  focused  on  air  and 
water  pollution.  But  there  is  another  form 


deteriorating  quality  of  our  environment  is 
the  most  hazardous  challenge  to  not  only 
our  health  and  well-being  but  to  oiir  very 
lives  and  those  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

Environmental  pollution  may  not  pose  the 
Immediate  destruction  that  nuclear  war  does, 
but  I  might  remind  you  that  the  effects  are 
the  same  and  Just  as  lasting.  And  I  might 
remind  you  that  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
our  environment  Is  as  immediate  as  your 
and  my  lifetime.  And  finally,  I  might  remind 
you  that  lack  of  Inhabitable  land,  lack  of 
food,  lack  of  good  water  to  drink  and  good 
air  to  breathe  are  the  very  conditions  under 
which  men  become  desparate  and  resort  to 
any  and  all  means  to  preserve  their  survlvaL 
It  Is  with  these  thotights  In  mind  that  I  state 
my  firm  conviction  that  poUutlon— all  forms 
of  pollution:  air.  water,  and  noise  pollution, 
overpopulation,  land  and  soil  pollution— Is 
the  most  challenging  and  the  most  crucial 
problem  facing  the  man  of  the  20th  century. 
And  it  is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  If  we  do  not  meet  this 
problem  with  all  the  creativity  and  Ingenuity 
of  our  age,  then  within  a  very  short  time 
nothing  else  will  matter,  for  there  will  be 
nothing  else  to  worry  about. 

Your  concern  with  environmental  pollu- 
tion has  brought  you  here  today  In  order  to 
form  an  effective  citizen's  group  to  combat 
this  onslaught  on  our  planet  before  It  is  in- 
deed too  late.  Your  special  concern  Is  with 
the  assault  of  noise  pollution  on  our  society 
and  In  your  recognition  of  noise  as  a  pollut- 
ant you  have  established  yourselves  as  some- 
what pioneers  In  combating  the  effects  of 
noise  on  our  society.  It  was,  therefore,  an 
honor  to  be  Invited  to  speak  at  this  organi- 
zational meeting  of  the  Noise  Abatement 
Council  of  America.  Had  such  groups  been 
Instrvimental    in    educating    the    public   to 
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M>precUte  the  inevitable  results  of  unoc»- 
trolled  air  and  water  jKsllutlon  and  In  affect- 
ing remedial  action  to  combat  these  prob- 
lems even  10  years  ago  then  we  would  not 
be  faced  with  the  present  national  crisis  In 
these  areas.  Today  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  preventing  noise  becoming 
soother  tmcontroUed  threat  to  our  existence. 

The  effects  of  noise,  although  long  a  prob- 
lem, have  only  begun  to  receive  the  well- 
founded  concerns  of  government,  hetUth,  In- 
dustrial, and  community  organizations.  We 
are  already  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  appreciating  the  scope  of  the  problem.  For 
our  backwardness  In  the  field  of  noise  abate- 
ment the  United  States  Is  now  the  noisiest 
country  on  thU  planet,  and  frankly,  I  hate  to 
think  that  we  are  now  carrying  this  lack  of 
respect  for  civilized  standards  to  other  plane- 
tary bodies.  Basically,  noise  pollution  is 
rssching  crisis  proportions  in  the  United 
States  and  I  think  that  it  is  time  that  all  of 
us  wake  up  to  this  fact. 

We  should  be  concerned  with  noise  as  a 
problem  because  for  over  a  century  noise  ex- 
posure of  sufficient  Intensity  and  duration 
has  been  recognized  to  produce  sensorineural 
bearing  loss.  But  In  spite  of  this  knowledge, 
an  overexposure  to  excessive  noise  Is  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  heturlng  loss  In  the  United  States 
today.  In  fact  it  Is  estimated  that  10  to  20 
million  people  In  the  United  States  have 
some  degree  of  hearing  impairment. 

E?veryone  realizes  that  If  he  la  exposed  to  a 
very  loud  noise  such  as  an  explosion  he  may 
very  likely  wind  up  deaf — at  least  tempo- 
rarily. What  la  not  so  apparent  is  that  the 
effect  of  noise  Is  cumulative;  it  produces  as 
Dr.  Leo  Beranek,  whose  work  Is  acoustics  is 
International  in  scope,  an  "acoustic  fatigue." 
Repeated  moderate  noise  builds  up  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  vrould  a  single  loud 
noUe.  And  even  more  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  repeated  noise  la  the  only  type,  short 
of  a  shattering  explosion,  that  produces  per- 
manent hearing  loss.  The  Importance  of  this 
Is  readily  seen  when  one  Is  considering  the 
harmful  effects  of  exposure  to  dally  occupa- 
tional noise. 

Another  matter  of  some  concern  la  that 
the  nolae  level  of  the  United  States  la  in- 
creasing at  an  astonishing  rate.  Over  the  past 
25  years  the  average  increase  In  noise  level 
has  been  at  one  decibel  per  year.  When  one 
considers  that  damage  to  the  ears  can  occur 
St  sustained  exposure  to  the  ranges  around 
85  decibels  and  over,  and  given  our  present 
noise  levels.  It  will  not  be  too  many  years  be- 
fore noise  levels  In  the  United  States  become 
lethal.  To  quote  Dr.  Vem  O.  Knudsen,  physi- 
cist and  former  ohancellor  of  the  University 
of  California: 

"If  the  noise  we  make  keeps  increasing  at 
the  preeent  rate.  It  wUl  be  as  deadly  in 
thirty  years  In  some  of  our  downtown  cities 
as  were  the  ancient  Chinese  tortures  for 
executing  condemned  prisoners." 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  most  pro- 
nounced physical  effect  of  noise  is  damage 
to  the  ear.  Exposure  to  Intense  noise  over 
varying  durations  causes  partial  and  In  some 
cases  permanent  hearing  loea  due  to  actual 
cell  damage  In  the  organ  of  the  Cortl  located 
within  the  cochlea  of  the  inner  ear. 

But  noise  has  much  farther  reaching  ef- 
fects than  Just  hearing  damage.  As  Paul  E. 
Sabine  stated  even  back  as  far  as  the  March 
1944  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health: 

"There  is  a  wealth  of  reliable  data  from 
medical  source  in  support  of  the  Statement 
that  sustained  exposure  to  noLse  is  a  contrib- 
uting factor  in  Impaired  hearing,  chronic 
fatigue  that  lowers  bodily  resistance,  neu- 
rasthemla,  increased  blood  pressure,  and  de- 
creased working  and  mental  efficiency  and 
that  noise  should  rightfully  be  classified  aa 
an  occupational  hazard  along  with  gases, 
fumes,  dust,  toxic  liquids,  and  bacteria." 

To  put  this  Into,  if  nothing  else,  economic 
perspective,   the  total   cost   to  Industry   In 


compansatlon  payments,  lost  production  and 
decreased  efficiency  due  to  noise  Is  estimated 
at  well  over  94  billion  per  year.  In  relation 
to  bualnees  a  World  Health  Organization  re- 
port states  that  before  1939  ofllce  noise  was 
costing  U.S.  business  $2  million  per  day 
through  Inefficient  work.  Today  that  figure  U 
(4  million.  The  psychological  and  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  noise  are  difficult  to  assess  but 
the  correlation  between  noise  and  such 
things  as  sleep  disturbances,  hypertension 
due  to  the  constant  response  of  hormonal 
and  neurological  mechanisms  to  noise  stress, 
interference  with  basic  oommunicatlon,  the 
loss  In  efficient  performance  and  even  dam- 
age to  property  must  be  counted  aa  a  very  real 
and  a  very  enormous  threat  to  our  wellbetng, 
not  to  nuntlon  the  economic  repercussions. 

The  effects  of  nodae  cannot  be  fully  ap- 
preciated until  we  have  more  thorough  atud- 
les  in  the  field.  One  effect  which  naeda  to 
be  especially  explored  by  soclologlats  and 
crlminologlste  is  referred  to  in  a  recent  For- 
tune magazlns  article.  Aa  related  by  Fortune: 

"In  the  Bronx  borough  of  New  York  City 
one  evening  last  spring,  four  boys  were  at 
play,  shouting  and  racing  In  and  out  of  an 
apartment  building.  Suddenly  from  a  sec- 
ond-fioor  window  came  the  crack  of  a  pistol. 
One  of  the  boys  sprawled  dead  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  victim  happened  to  be  Boy  Innls, 
Jr,,  13,  son  of  a  prominent  Negro  leader,  but 
there  was  no  political  implication  in  the 
tragedy.  The  kiUer,  also  a  Negro,  confessed 
to  police  that  he  was  a  nlghtworker  who 
had  lost  control  of  himself  because  the  noise 
from  the  boys  prevented  him  from  sleeping." 

This  Incident  is  extreme  but  worthy  of 
our  careful  attention  due  to  the  implications 
it  has  on  the  worsening  human  problems 
which  we  are  now  experiencing  In  o\ir  cities. 

Until  recently  the  most  authoritative 
voices  about  noise  have  come  from  within 
the  industrial  occupations  due  to  the  mere 
fact  that  noise  has  been  a  problem  much 
longer  in  this  area  than  in  any  other.  Indus- 
trial management  has  become  increasingly 
ooncemed  with  the  adverse  effects  of  noise 
on  those  persons  who  work  under  constant 
exposure  to  intense  levels  of  noise— and,  I 
might  add,  with  due  reascn. 

According  to  Dr.  Qlorig,  director  of  the 
Calller  Hearing  &  Speech  Center  In  Dallas, 
Tex.: 

"Industrial  noise  Is  now  the  most  impor- 
tant single  cause  of  hearing  loss." 

Despite  numerous  research,  training,  and 
regulatory  programs  now  underway  In  some 
industries  and  in  various  Federal  agencies, 
and  despite  the  great  strides  accomplished 
In  responsible  noise  abatement  efforts  In 
the  occupational  fields,  there  is  still  need  for 
a  vast  amount  of  education  in  the  field  of 
occupational  noise.  For  Instance,  B.  F. 
Ooodrlch  estimated  that  the  total  market 
for  acoustical  goods  and  products  would 
reach  $876  million  by  1970,  which  if  one  takes 
into  account  all  that  this  comprises  Is  a 
very  paltry  sum. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  Increased 
emphasis  placed  on  occupational  noise  is  the 
fact  that  permanent  hearing  loss  caused  by 
excessive  exposure  to  noise  Is  now  a  recog- 
nized occupation  hazard  and  Is  compensable 
In  only  36  States.  I  am  always  reminded  of 
the  basic  lack  of  awareness  jq  this  field  by  an 
unforttmately  true  story  which  occurred 
when  one  of  my  aides  was  touring  a  textile 
factory  in  the  South.  When  he  commented  on 
the  high  level  of  noise  to  which  the  workers 
were  subjected,  the  manager  hastened  to  as- 
sure him  that  immediate  efforts  were  being 
made  to  correct  the  unpleasant  conditions. 

"Next  week  the  factoiy  Is  playing  country- 
western  music  over  the  loudspeakers  at  a 
level  which  will  block  out  the  nolae  of  the 
factory." 

The  noise  of  our  Industries  is  put  into  fur- 
ther perspective  when  one  considers  them  In 
light  of  "safe"  noise  levels.  There  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  permlaslbla  occupa- 


tional nolae  levela.  The  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology    and    Otolaryngology    atataa 

that  our  preeent  knovcledge  of  the  relation  of 
noise  exposure  and  hearing  loss  is  much  too 
limited  to  propose  safe  amounts  of  exposure. 
HovTCver.  the  academy  recommends  nolae- 
expoeure  control  and  testa  of  hearing  if 
there  Is  habitual  exposure  to  continuous 
noise  at  86  decibels  at  a  frequency  of  300- 
1,200  cycles  per  second.  Noise  Is  measured  In 
a  dimensionless  unit  called  the  decibel  which 
is  used  to  descrltie  the  leveli  of  acoustical 
pressure,  power,  and  intensity. 

The  decibel  expresses  a  logarithmic  ratio 
between  two  sounds.  In  other  words,  tlie 
difference  between  a  noise  with  a  decibel  rat- 
ing of  60  and  that  with  a  rating  of  70  is  a 
relative  Increase  of  10  times  the  lower  level. 
The  frequency  of  noise  expressed  In  cycles 
per  aecond  la  useful  for  rating  noise  hazards 
since  some  frequencies  are  more  likely  to 
cause  hearing  damage  than  others,  with  high 
pitched  sounds  more  annoying  than  low 
pitched  sovmda.  The  British  Medical  Society 
recommends  hearing  conservation  measures 
when  nc^se  exceeds  86  decibels  in  the  250- 
4.000-cycles-per-8econd  ranpe 

The  VS.  Air  Force  recommends  ear  defend- 
ers when  personnel  are  exposed  to  86  decibels 
In  the  30O-4£00  frequency  range  The  Amer- 
ican Standards  Association  has  stiggested  per- 
missible dally  quotas  of  exposure  to  noise 
which  they  suggest  should  protect  the  worker 
from  hearing  loss.  Over  an  8-hour  working 
day  they  suggest  a  limit  of  88  decibels  at  any 
frequency  range  above  700  cycles  per  second. 
In  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 
the  Federal  Government  has  adopted  90  deci- 
bels at  any  frequency  range  as  a  permlsslbla 
safe  occupational  noise  level. 

Only  recently  has  there  been  ooncem  aboxit 
the  entire  realm  of  urban  and  community 
noise  although  millions  of  Americans  are  af- 
fected each  day  by  the  repercussions  of  this 
type  of  noise.  As  Dougherty  and  Welsh  cotn- 
mented  in  "Community  Noise  and  Hearing 
Loss": 

"The  savings  quality  heretofore  has  been 
that  community  noise  has  been  a  short-term 
exposure  as  compared  to  an  8-hour  day  p>e- 
rlod  in  Industry,  Aa  the  power  use  of  both 
home  and  street  Increase,  steps  miist  be  taken 
to  limit  the  noise  output.  Otherwise,  total 
timed  exposure  will  exceed  industrial  stand- 
ards that  actually  rely  on  regular  audiograms 
to  prevent  severe  hearing  loss." 

Indeed  the  din  in  the  cities  at  times  far 
exceeds  the  noise  levels  considered  safe  for 
an  occupational  situation,  A  noise  level  of 
100  decibels  was  once  recorded  on  the  Ave- 
nue of  the  Anierlcas  In  New  York  City  where 
the  transit  authority  was  building  the  exten- 
slon  erf  the  Sixth  Avenue  subway.  Construc- 
tion la  perhaps  the  moet  Irritating  source  of 
noise  to  the  urbantte  and  the  problem  is  In- 
tensified when  once  we  realize  that  there  are 
virtually  no  legal  controls  on  the  amotmt  of 
noise  that  can  emanate  from  a  oonstructlon 
site.  In  the  absence  of  any  forms  of  control 
the  consequences  are  logical — existing  knowl- 
edge for  noise  control  is  not  even  applied. 

Noise  control  costs  money,  and  it  Is  not 
reasonable  to  ask  sympathetic  construction 
firms  to  invest  in  noise  control  only  to  let 
unsympathetic  firms  underbid  them  of  Jobs 
by  avoiding  the  noise  control  costs.  Air  com- 
pressors, pneumatic  drills,  power  saws,  con- 
crete mixers  and  other  machines  involved  in 
the  construction  or  demolition  of  buildings 
are  permitted  In  some  urban  areas  between 
7  ajn.  and  6  p.m.,  6  days  a  week  and  at  night 
with  special  permit.  Combined  with  the  poor 
soundproofing  in  modern  apartments,  the 
sounds  of  congested  traffic  which  can  reach 
upwards  of  90  decibels,  and  the  multitudi- 
nous other  sounds  of  clvlllaed  living,  the  city 
dweller  la  caught  in  the  mldat  of  a  caco- 
phonic  catastrophe. 

Europe  and  such  countries  aa  Ruaala  and 
Japan  have  for  aome  tUaa  had  atrtstly  an- 
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lorced  nolM  abat«mant  law«.  including  zon- 

:  ng  UKl  conatructlon  mea*ure«  and  nrntlonal 

iiounclU  like  the  3wl»  AnO-NoUe  Comml«- 

ilon   which   deals   with   the   ba«lc    medical. 

loourtlc,   and   technical   questions   of   road. 

i^n.  and  water  traffic:  aircraft  noise,  noise  In 

industry.    buUdlnst   construction,   homes,   et 

3et«ra:  and  legal  questions. 

The  United  States  by  contrast  has  few 
laws  regarding  noise  abatement  and  even 
those  that  it  has  are  barely  enforced.  Por 
example.  New  York  City  Is  one  of  the  cltlee 
that  has  strict  noise  laws  against  horn  blow- 
ing and  even  has  a  legal  noise  limit  for  the 
city  of  88  decibels  at  180  feet.  If  you  have 
ever  been  to  New  York.  I  am  sure  that  these 
laws  will  come  as  svirprlslng  news. 

The  final  assault  on  the  Nation's  well-being 
due  to  noise  and  the  one  which  brings  you 
here  today  is  that  of  aircraft  noise.  Of  aU 
the  fields  of  noise  abatement  that  of  air 
transportation  has  received  the  most  atten- 
tion by  industry  and  Oovemnient  due  to  the 
obvlo\is  severity  of  the  problem.  The  possible 
adverse  effects  of  aircraft  noise  have  been 
recognized  for  several  years.  In  1952  the 
Doollttle    report    pointed    out    that: 

"Poeltlve  efforts  should  be  continued  by 
both  government  and  industry  to  reduce  or 
control  aircraft  noise  nuisance  to  people  on 
the  ground  and  that  substantial  reduction  at 
such  noise  Is  practicable." 

Such  firms  as  Pratt  at  Whitney,  General 
Hectrtc,  and  Boeing  have  been  Involved  for 
some  years  In  the  research  and  development 
of  a  quiet  engine.  According  to  sotirces  with- 
in the  field,  we  are  8  years  away  from  a  pro- 
totype which  when  operational  will  only  re- 
duce the  perceived  noise  level  at  takeoff  and 
landing  by  10  percent.  The  problem  In  tills 
area  la  not  so  much  a  matter  of  money  as 
lack  of  available  technology.  The  sound  of  a 
Jet  talking  off  Is  approximately  130  decibels 
which  Is  also  the  estimated  maximum  noise 
bearable  to  human  ears.  A  reduction  of  10 
percent  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
noise  problem  In  this  area  unless  there  Is  a 
major  technological  breakthrough. 

Therefore,  in  combating  aircraft  noise  we 
also  need  to  pursue  abatement  efforts  In 
the  aspects  of  aircraft  operations  and  apply 
methods  of  compatible  landuse  around  the 
airports.  In  the  realm  of  flight  patterns,  air- 
port design  and  placement,  g\iaranteed  buffer 
zones,  adequate  soundproofing  of  buildings 
in  and  around  airports,  extenrton  of  runway*, 
legal  controls,  and  so  on.  Joint  action  will 
have  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
the  airlines,  and  the  community.  With  over 
98  percent  of  our  aUiJorts  owned  by  some 
level  of  State  government.  It  will  be  primarily 
up  to  the  local  governments  and  the  airport 
operators  of  the  same  to  effect  noise  abate- 
ment controls.  In  addition  airport  operators 
should  share  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
the  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency  noise  stand- 
ards to  be  announced  this  month  and  closely 
coordinating  local  effort*  with  such  programs 
as  the  aircraft  noise  alleviation  program 
established  under  the  PAA  In  1961. 

For  examples  of  Innovative  noise  control 
efforts  I  recommend  such  programs  as  that 
taken  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  which  com- 
munity efforts  and  pilot  programs  have  been 
established  to  abate  noise  at  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport.  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  has  also  carried  out  extensions 
costing  several  million  dollars  to  the  three 
runways  at  New  York's  Kennedy  Internation- 
al Airport  solely  out  of  noise  abatement  con- 
siderations. Dulles  International  Airport  In 
Washington  is  a  good  example  of  how  zoning 
laws  and  design  can  be  effectively  employed 
to  control  noise  levels  emanating  from  air- 
craft. 

But  despite  these  examples,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  much  left  to  do  before  we 
can  successfully  oope  with  aircraft  noise. 
Your  recogniuon  of  this  fact  has  brought  you 
here  today.  There  are  many  qiiestlons  which 
must  be  answered  before  actual  work  can 


even  begin.  The  most  important  of  these  Is 
funding  of  noise  abatement  efforts.  Who  Is 
responsible?  Should  we  ever  obtain  an  oper- 
ational "quiet"  engine,  the  estimated  cost 
of  retrofitting  our  four  engine  oommercUl 
Jets  has  been  upwards  of  $300  million.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  touchy  Issue  which  wtU 
face  you  in  your  efforts  to  combat  Jet  noise 
for  the  costs  are  formidable  and  the  responsi- 
bility 111  defined. 

Another  problem  of  considerable  concern 
Is  that  of  the  sonic  boom.  Until  recently  the 
shook  waves  from  the  sonic  boom  was  con- 
fined to  occasional  military  flights  scheduled 
to  fly  over  unpopulated  areas  of  the  United 
States.  However,  since  President  Nixon's  re- 
quest for  $96  mllUon  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  in  order  to  finance 
the  start  of  construction  of  two  SST  proto- 
type aircraft  It  now  appears  that  within  the 
next   10  years  we  will  be  subjected  to  the 
sound  of  commercial  sonic  booms.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  development  of  this  aircraft. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  criticism  oif  low  cost- 
benefit  considerations,  I  find   It  difficult  to 
Justify  the  vast  noise  disturbance  of  this  air- 
craft In  light  of  the  small  domestic  value 
derived.   The   plane   has   no   defense    value, 
will   oost  the   Oovemment   a  total   of   tl.ag 
blUlon,  out  of  a  total  development  cost  of 
»1J1  bUllon,  and  Its  flights  have  been  esti- 
mated   to    dlsttirb    20    million    groundlings 
every  time  the  SST  files  from  coast  to  ooast. 
The   repercussions  of   the    noise   problem 
have  Just  begun  to  be  understood  and  much 
has   been   done   to   alleviate   the  noise  on- 
slaught  on  our  environment.   Por   Instance, 
New   York   City   has   a   law   requiring   walls 
soundproof  enotigh  to  reduce  any  airborne 
noise  passing  through  by  46  decibels.  Some 
construction    companies    have    proved   that 
buildings    can    be    constructed    quietly,    by 
muffing   blasting   by   special   mesh   blankets, 
welding    insteeul    of    using    the    horrendous 
racket  of  riveting  or  bolting.  New  machines 
have  been  offered  on  the  market  which  have 
a  vast  reduction  In  decibel  rating  over  their 
old  predecessors  such  sis  a  new  compressor 
which    reduces   the   decibel   level    from    110 
to  85  decibels  and  a  new  paving  breaker  that 
has  had  Its  sound  reduced  by  two-thirds. 

New  York.  California,  New  Jersey.  Minne- 
sota, and  other  States  have  voted  or  have 
pending  various  legislation  on  noise  abate- 
ment particularly  in  the  realm  of  vehicular 
noise.  Numerous  local  ordinances  deal  with 
specific  noise  problems  of  their  area  offering 
such  things  as  prevention  of  transistor  play- 
ing in  public  areas,  zoning  laws,  et  cetera. 
Some  States  have  legislation  which  prohibits 
vehicles  on  Its  public  highways  that  exceed 
certain  established  noise  levels  for  that  par- 
ticular vehicle. 

All  of  these  are  good  beginnings,  but  they 
cannot  be  assessed  as  anything  more  than 
Just  beginnings.  What  Is  needed  are  guar- 
anteed standards  for  the  man  on  the  street. 
on  his  Job,  or  in  his  home.  In  this  category 
I  would  like  to  mention  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act  which  was  signed  Into 
effect  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  on  May 
17,  1969.  This  act  provides  for  a  limit  of  on- 
the-job  noise  levels  at  90  declbeU  at  any 
frequency.  This  regulation  only  applies  to 
Arms  that  have  a  $10,000  or  better  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  dtirlng  the 
course  of  1  vear.  The  Walsh-Healey  Act  Is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  but  again  It  Is  only 
a  beginning.  It  only  affects  certain  segments 
of  workers  and  sets  as  a  standard  a  noise  level 
which  Is  of  debatable  safety  for  an  occupa- 
tional level. 

The  real  question  at  hand  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  noise  level  of  our  society  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  basic 
amenities  of  clvUlzed  life  In  the  onslaught 
of  technological  advance. 

As  one  noted  flgure  in  the  noise  abatement 
field,  William  H.  Ferry,  once  said:  "We  have 
been  neither  Interested  nor  successful  In 
controlltog    noise    because    we    have    been 


neither  Interested  nor  successful  In  coping 
with  technology." 

Some  60  years  ago  Robert  Koch,  a  bacteri- 
ologist and  Nobel  Laureate  predicted: 

"The  day  will  come  when  man  will  have  to 
fight  merciless  noise  as  the  worst  enemy  to 
his  health." 

That  day  Is  not  so  far  away.  The  problem 
must  be  faced  now  before  It  Is  beyond  our 
control.  So  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  from  my 
meager  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  what 
may  prevent  a  continuation  of  the  Insult  of 
noise  on  the  future  sensibilities  of  our  Na- 
tion.  The   problem  of  our   "cacophonlc  re- 
public" requires  education,  public  awareness, 
increased  research  and  greater  application  of 
economical  acoustical  materials,  and  a  great 
deal   of  cooperation  and  coalition  of  effort 
between     Industry,     business,     govertunent, 
health    officials    and    community    groups   in 
order  to  find  and  carry  out  solutions  to  local, 
regional,  and  national  noise  problems. 

We  need  a  uniform  noise  control  stand- 
ard for  all  industrial  and  ofDce  workers — a 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  of  more 
encompassing  and  more  rigorous  standards. 
We  need  to  educate  consumer  demand  that 
will  call  for  quletM  jobs  and  producU  la 
order  to  make  it  desirable  for  industry  to 
compete  to  produce  both  at  lees  cost. 

We  need  the  city  code  level  to  handle  such 
noise  sources  as  garbage  collection,  construc- 
tion, loud  speakers,  and  motor  vehicles.  We 
need  a  regional  approach  to  the  research 
and  development  of  programs  directed  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  the  noise  that  plague 
particular  areas  of  the  United  States.  Last- 
ly we  need  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  assisting,  coordinating 
and  financing  these  efforts  to  provide  a 
quieter  envlroiunent. 

As  Dr.  WUllam  H.  Steward  of  the  Public 
Health    Service    once    stated: 

"Those  things  within  man's  power  to  con- 
trol which  impact  upon  an  individual  in  a 
negative  way,  which  Infringe  upon  his  Integ- 
rity, and  Interrupt  his  pursuit  of  fulfillment. 
are  the  hazards  to  the  public  health." 

Noise  can  and  must  be  oontiolled  as  a 
danger  to  the  public  health  and  economy, 
but  above  all  else  we  must  commit  ourselves 
to  the  control  of  the  noise  In  our  society  on 
the  basis  of  civilized  standards. 


(Prom  the  CONcaxssioNAi,  Recohd. 
J\me2l,  1971] 

NoisK  CoNT«OL  Act  of  1971 — 
Amiitomxnt 

amxndmznt  no.  21s 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred.  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ccwamerce  and 
PubUc  Works.) 

Mr.  Hattibu),  for  himself,  Mr.  Hast,  and 
Mr.  Cranston,  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (8.  1016), 
to  control  the  generation  and  transmission 
of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  ac- 
cumulating that  yet  another  fOTm  of  pol- 
lution has  reached  serious  levels.  I  refer  to 
noise.  Noise  U  more  than  a  nuisance :  Exces- 
sive noise,  I  am  told.  Is  a  serious  hazard  to 
us  physically,  mentally,  and  economically. 
Too  much  noise  can  resiilt  in  temporary, 
or  even  permanent,  damage  to  ovir  hearing 
Nighttime  noise  disturbs  sleep,  while  noisy 
places  of  work  reduce  the  efficiency  of  work- 
ers. Noise  can  also  Influence  property  values 
as  anyone  who  lives  on  the  perimeter  of  an 
airport  or  foundry  can  tell  you. 

Congress  took  a  major  step  last  year  when 
it  created  the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  In  the  Envlromnental  Protection 
Agency.  S.  1016,  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1971  proposed  by  the  tuimlnlstratlon.  Is  a  fur- 
ther Important  step  In  controlling  this  prob- 
lem. The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  seriousness  erf  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
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lor  his  commitment  to  promote  an  environ- 
ment which  Is  free  from  noise  that  Jeopard- 
(Uns  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation. 

As  I  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  California 
(Mr.  Cranston) ,  to  introduce  several  amend- 
ments to  8.  1016, 1  think  we  should  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  colleague  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  distinguished  Congressman 
tTom  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan),  who  has  long 
been  a  leader  In  this  field.  We  thank  him  for 
the  considerable  guidance  he  has  given  us  In 
developing  our  thoughts  on  noise  jpollutlon 
Bnrt  its  control. 

The  amendments  to  S.  1016  which  we  offer 
today  are,  we  believe,  In  harmony  v.'lth  the 
sUted  goal  of  that  bill.  The  amendments 
requiring  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  set  certain 
noise  emission  standards  within  a  specified 
time  are  designed  merely  to  help  him  Imple- 
ment the  original  Intent  of  the  law.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  citizens  suit  provision  similar  to 
that  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  passed 
last  year  is  meant  to  provide  an  additional 
vehicle  for  the  enforcement  of  noise  stand- 
ards. The  citizen  wlU  be  further  benefited. 
It  Is  hoped,  by  the  requirement  that  prod- 
ucts used  in  and  around  the  home  have  labels 
telling  the  actual  level  of  noise  generation. 
Thus  the  consumer  will  be  able  to  choose 
products  on  the  basis  of  their  noise  gen- 
eration characteristics  as  well  as  price,  color, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  arrived  to  take 
positive  action  toward  controlling  undesir- 
able noise.  The  administration  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  very  tiseful  proposal.  The  House 
began  hearings  on  that  proposal  and  several 
others  last  week.  The  Environment  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Is  scheduled  next  week  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  S.  1016  and  the  amendments 
Introduced  today.  Let  us  hope  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  OU-"  present  efforts  will  not  be 
lost,  but  will  restilt  In  the  swift  passage  of 
legislation  neceasary  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  from  the  hazards  of  excessive 
noise. 

Opxnino  Statxmxnt,  StJBcoMMrms  on 

Ekvikonment 

(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hattceld) 

The  national  effort  to  restore  our  deterio- 
rating environment  has  unfortunately  ne- 
glected one  of  our  most  devastating  and  most 
common  pollutants — noise.  Excessive  noise 
threatens  not  only  our  emotional  well  being, 
but  as  these  hearings  wUl  establish,  noise 
can  be  detrimental  to  our  physical  health  as 
well. 

For  too  long,  the  ecological  movement  has 
focused  only  upon  the  more  obvious  forms 
of  air  and  water  pollution.  While  most  Amer- 
icans are  Incensed  because  they  are  deprived 
of  clean  lakes  and  streams,  and  rightfully 
deplore  the  blight  of  smog,  these  same 
Americans  are  unaware  of  the  toll  which 
excessive  noise  extracts  from  their  lives. 

Por  over  a  centviry  It  has  been  known 
that  noise  exposure  of  sufficient  Intensity 
and  duration  produces  hearing  loss.  Yet,  we 
bave  disregarded  known  facts  about  noise 
and  advanced  to  the  point  where  we  now 
have  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
noisiest  nation  in  the  world.  In  fact.  In  the 
United  States  It  Is  estimated  that  10  to  20 
million  people  have  some  degree  of  hearing 
Impairment — the  primary  cause  being  over- 
exposure to  excessive  noise. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  exposure  to 
a  very  loud  noise  such  as  an  explosion,  may 
create  deafness — at  least  temporarily.  Wliat 
is  not  as  well  known,  but  equally  as  devastat- 
ing. Is  that  repeated  noise  builds  up  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  would  a  single 
loud  noise.  This  pbenomena,  labelled  "ac- 
coustlcal  fatigue"  Is  capable  of  producing 
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the  same  harmul  effects  upon  human  hear- 
ing. 

Loss  of  hearing,  however.  Is  not  the  only 
concern  when  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Increasing  noise  levels.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  annoyance  properties  of  noise- 
conversations  punctuated  with  the  whir  of 
a  blender,  television  programs  dlstrupted  by 
the  passing  motorcycle,  and  a  Saturday  af- 
ternoon nap  disturbed  by  the  neighbor's 
power  lawn  mower  or  power  saw. 

What  we  do  not  always  realize  Is  that 
these  "Irrttatlons"  should  be  regarded  as 
healtli  basards  as  well.  Although  It  is  more 
difficult  to  measure,  there  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  levels  of  noise  to  which  ur- 
ban Americans  have  grown  accustomed  are 
actually  capable  of  inducing  a  variety  of 
physical,  and  psychological  Ills. 

Another  matter  of  great  concern  Is  that 
the  notse  level  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing at  an  astonishing  rate.  Over  the 
past  25  years  the  average  increase  In  noise 
level  has  been  at  one  decibel  per  year.  When 
one  considers  that  damage  to  the  ears  can 
occur  at  sustained  exposure  to  tbs  ranges 
around  85  decibels  aJid  over,  and  given  our 
present  noise  levels.  It  will  not  be  too  many 
years  before  noise  levels  In  the  United 
States  become  lethal.  To  quote  Dr.  Vem  O. 
Knudsen.  physicist  and  former  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  California:  "If  the  noise  we 
make  keeps  Increasing  at  the  present  rate, 
it  will  be  as  deadly  In  thirty  years  In  some 
of  our  downtown  cities  as  were  the  ancient 
Chinese  tortures  for  executing  condenmed 
prisoners." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  witnesses 
will  testify  to  the  extent  and  character  of 
this  growing  problem  In  some  detail  so  I 
will  not  dwell  further  on  this  matter  at  this 
time. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  person- 
ally Involved  In  trying  to  bring  the  noise 
problem  to  the  attention  of  American  people 
and  my  colleagues  In  Congress.  I  should  at 
this  point  like  to  plswe  In  the  Record  copies 
of  remarks  I  made  before  the  Noise  Abate- 
ment Council  In  1969  and  a  compilation  of 
State  and  local  noise  enforcement  laws  across 
the  country  which  was  prepared  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  conference.  I  am  told  that  this 
compilation  and  aiuUysls  of  existing  statutes 
Is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  and  my  office  has 
had  numerous  requests  for  it  from  persons 
dealing  with  the  noise  pollution  problem. 

I  commend  the  Administration  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  the  bill 
now  before  this  committee.  Too  often,  legis- 
lation foUowB  In  the  wake  of  aroused  public 
opinion  when  the  proportions  of  a  crisis  have 
already  overwhelmed  us.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, we  are  presented  with  the  opportunity 
of  being  on  the  offensive — of  acting  before 
further  damage  is  done.  The  Administration 
has  presented  us  with  a  bill  that  would  head 
off  what  otherwise  could  be  a  crisis  of  the 
mx>8t  serious  consequences. 

The  "Noise  Control  Act  of  1971"  (8. 1016)  If 
enacted  would  be  a  great  step  forward  toward 
Insuring  the  protection  of  the  human  en- 
vironment from  the  detrimental  effects  of 
noise.  This  bill  allows  EPA  to  co-ordinate  all 
existing  Federal  notse  research  and  control 
programs,  thus  eliminating  duplicity  and 
providing  for  efficient  handling  of  this  crucial 
area. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  also  authorizes  EPA 
to  establish  criteria  for  hviman  exposure  to 
noise  and  authorizes  EPA  to  set  standards 
based  upon  these  criteria  to  regvUate  noise 
emissions  on  articles  which  move  in  com- 
merce. In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
EPA  to  label  maniifactured  goods  giving  the 
consumer  the  benefit  of  knowing  Just  how 
noisy  a  product  will  be.  The  bill  also  provides 
assistance  to  states  and  local  governments  tn 
establishing  noise  abatement  programs. 

The  Amendment  (316)  which  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  NoiJM  Control  Act  would,  in  my 


judgment,  serve  to  strengthen  the  bill.  By 
setting  reasonable  time  limits  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  standards  and 
requiring  rather  than  authorizing  the  setting 
of  standards,  the  Amendment  would  Insure 
that  Americans  will  to  be  subject  to  any  un- 
neoeesary  delay  In  realizing  the  benefits  of 
this  legislation.  The  Amendment  would  also 
serve  to  guarantee  the  private  citizen  re- 
course against  the  detrimental  effects  of  noise 
by  allowing  EPA  to  Initiate  legal  action  and 
providing  for  citizen  suits. 

I  hope  that  theee  heartnga  will  prove  fruit- 
ful in  bringing  to  light  the  nature  of  the 
noise  problem  and  the  need  to  enact  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1740  and  ask  that 
it  \yG  stated 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislatire  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  v,ith. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1740  is  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  line  2.  following  the  word  "the" 
insert  the  following  phrase:   "sale  for  use,". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presldaat,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have  a  1- 
hour  llmlUtion.  I  think  I  can  dispense 
with  my  case  in  10  minutes,  so  I  would 
expect  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  chance 
for  a  vote  In  20  or  25  minutes.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  the  Senate  unduly. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  one  point. 
It  is  a  point  I  made  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  previous  amendment 
and  that  is  that  at  the  present  time  some 
32  States  and  numerous  localities  have 
adopted  or  are  considering  measures  to 
control  noise  levels  for  the  protection  of 
public  health  in  their  communities. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  severely  re- 
strict. If  not  entirely  eliminate,  the  right 
to  continue  to  do  so;  and  when  we  take 
that  right  away  from  them,  then  we 
ought  to  be  certain  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  policy  which  will  do  at 
least  as  good  a  job  for  them  as  they  are 
now  doing  for  themselves. 

Fuil  implementation  of  the  noise  con- 
trol standards  we  consider  today  may  be 
1  or  2  years  away,  and  the  levels  of 
control  finally  adopted  will  protect  the 
pubUc  health  and  welfare  as  perceived 
on  a  national  basis.  They  will  not  meet 
the  needs  of  many  State  and  local  com- 
munities which  have  particularly  critical 
noise  problems  that  require  more  strin- 
gent controls. 

The  States  and  localities  must  have 
the  right  to  adopt  more  stringent  con- 
trols and  the  ability  to  enforce  them. 
Use  controls  alone,  without  controls  on 
sales,  will  not  be  adequate.  They  will 
force  State  and  local  governments  to 
assume  heavy  enforcement  burdens 
simply  because  the  Concrees  was  not 
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willing  to  require  manufacturers  to  carry 
the  responsibility  of  manufacturing 
product*  which  could  be  used  in  areas 
with  particular  noise  problems.  £uid  if 
they  could  not  fill  those  requirement*,  to 
be  prohibited  from  selling  them  In  those 
Jurisdictions. 

The  point  of  sale  Is  a  sensible  and 
mainageable  point  to  control  and  mon- 
itor. When  States  or  localities  impose 
use  taxes  on  various  products — as  many 
do  to  collect  revenue — they  do  not  put 
the  burden  of  paying  those  taxes  on  the 
people  using  the  taxed  products  in  the 
State,  and  they  do  not  burden  them- 
selves with  the  job  of  monitoring  all 
users;  they  require  the  seller  to  collect 
the  tax  from  the  users  at  the  point  of 
sale. 

Sknilarly,  States  which  ban  use  of 
dangerous  weapons  or  dangerous  drugs 
direct  their  heaviest  efforts  at  stopping 
the  sale  of  such  items,  because  permit- 
ting the  unfettered  sale  of  dangerous 
dnigs  and  weapons  and  then  trying  to 
control  their  use  would  be  futile. 

In  judging  the  merits  of  allowing 
States  to  impose  controls  on  the  sale  sis 
well  as  the  use  of  products  which  pro- 
duce dangerous  noise,  we  should  con- 
sider the  different  kinds  of  enforcement 
mechanisms  which  the  States  will  have 
to  use.  Our  local  police  and  court  sys- 
tems are  sdready  heavily  overburdened 
with  work.  Restricting  States  and  locsd- 
Itles  to  use  controls  alone  will  put  an 
even  greater  burden  on  the  police  and 
court  systems — each  user  will  have  to  be 
apprehended,  processed,  fined,  and  con- 
victed, with  all  the  procedural  limita- 
tions necessarily  attached  to  the  crim- 
inal law  system.  Control  of  sale,  involv- 
ing many  fewer  persons  and  products 
for  which  levels  of  noise  can  be  identified 
before  the  products  reach  the  stream  of 
trade,  is  a  much  simpler  method  of 
enforcement. 

The  protection  of  manufacturers  of 
noisy  products  should  not  be  the  prime 
public  interest  goal  of  Federal  action  to 
control  noise.  In  this  connection,  let  me 
read  a  portion  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  C.  Yost,  the  deputy  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  California  in 
charge  of  noise,  when  he  testified  before 
my  subcommittee  on  noise  control: 

The  arguments  for  preemption  are  not 
made  by  the  advocatee  of  more  strlngen. 
abatement  ot  noise  pollution.  They  are  made 
by  manufacturera  who  dislike  the  multiplic- 
ity of  labels  that  confront  them  In  a  diverse 
nation.  Their  arguments  concerning  the  bur- 
den created  for  them  In  different  standards 
seems  specious.  Nobody  Is  telling  a  manufac- 
turer that  he  must  sell  in  a  particular  State. 
If  he  wants  to  sell  there,  he  can  meet  the 
standards  the  people  of  that  State  chooe«  to 
adopt.  As  a  practical  matter  no  State  or 
locality  will  set  a  standard  so  low  that  a 
necessary  item  cannot  be  sold.  If  that  Item 
can  b«  made  quieter,  why  should  not  the 
people  of  that  State  be  enabled  to  insist  upon 
It. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  preemp- 
tion provisions  are  necessary  and  that 
they  will  protect  public  health  because 
the  Federal  standards  will  be  sufBciently 
strict  to  meet  the  concerns  of  most  loca; 
communities.  I  must  point  out  that  some 
of  our  recent  coogrewdona]  experiemce 
with  preemption  has  not  resulted  in  such 


effective  or  Immediate  protection  of  the 
public  health. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  I 
sponsored,  provided  for  Federal  pre- 
emption of  the  authority  to  regulate  air 
pollution  emissions  from  new  automo- 
biles, except  in  CaUfomla.  That  policy 
may  have  had  the  effect  opposite  of  that 
which  was  intended.  It  appears  that  the 
preemption  provision  of  that  Act  did  not 
cause  the  auto  companies  to  focus  their 
research  efforts  and  investments  on  one 
set  of  national  standards.  Rather,  the 
auto  companies'  efforts  have  been  focused 
on  undermining  those  national  stand- 
ards. 

Again  In  1970.  preemption  was  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  air 
pollution  emissions  from  aircraft.  The 
Congress  decided  on  a  preemption  pro- 
vision effective  on  enactment  and  set 
deadlines  for  standards  to  be  developed. 

Section  231(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
requires  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  must  begin  an  investigation 
of  air  pollution  from  aircraft  within  90 
days  of  date  of  enactment.  Within  180 
days  after  commencing  that  investiga- 
tion, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Is  required  to  report  on  the  In- 
vestigation and  propose  emission  stand- 
ards for  any  class  of  aircrsJt  or  aircrsift 
engines  which  contribute  to  air  pollution 
which  endangers  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. Ninety  days  thereafter — 1  year  af- 
ter enactment — EPA  was  to  issue  final 
regulations.  The  proposed  standards  were 
due  nearly  1  year  ago,  September  27, 
1971.  Today,  no  report  or  proposed 
standards  have  been  published. 

This  Is  a  classic  example  of  Federal 
preemption  leading  to  Federal  failure  to 
protect  public  health.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  undoubtedly  dis- 
couraged active  efforts  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. And  the  efforts  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  made  have 
nm  aground  In  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Therefore,  In  consideration  of  the 
pending  legislation,  I  expressed  reserva- 
tions regarding  a  broad  preemption  pro- 
vision for  product  and  aircraft  emission 
standards. 

Federal  noise  pollution  responsibility 
will  be  new;  little  cigniflcant  authority  or 
responsibility  exists.  Conversely,  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  regulatory  programs 
which  Impose  enforceable  emission  con- 
trols on  noisy  products,  both  at  the  point 
of  sale  and  the  point  of  use. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  falls  short 
for  that  reason.  That  is  why  I  offered  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  defeat- 
ed, and  I  now  offer  this  amendment  as 
another  way  of  strengthening  the  hand 
of  local  authorities. 

Let  me  read  something  that  was  said 
by  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California  with  respect  to  this 
question  before  our  committee.  He  said: 

I  urge  you  to  recommend  to  the  full  Senate 
committee  that  any  language  preempting 
CsUlfomla's  enforcement  role  In  noise  pollu- 
tion be  deleted  from  the  legislation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  I  am  here  today 
to  enOone  progress  In  sound  suppression  at 
the  PedenU  level. 

But,  should  It  be  necessary,  I  am  also  here 
to  begin  a  campaign  to  make  certain  that 
Washington  does  not  limit  our  ability  to  go 


beyond    vrhatever    nationwide    oontr<^8   art 
enacted. 

We  have  had,  Mr.  President,  a  petition 
from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia making  the  same  point  to  us : 

Resolved,  That  this  Legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  at  the  United 
States  to  reject  any  plan  of  noise  regulation 
which  would  prohibit  States  from  adopting 
standards  more  stringent  than  those  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Normally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  urge 
national  standards  in  this  field,  as  I  have 
in  air  pollution  and  water  pollution,  and 
have  supported  preemption  provisions, 
because  accompanying  such  preemptions 
we  wrote  adequate  nations^  policy  and 
adequate  national  law.  In  this  case,  we 
do  not  have  that  situation,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  offered  these 
amendments. 

This  amendment  Is  a  very  simple  one. 
In  section  408(e)  (2)  of  the  bill,  on  page 
62,  line  23,  Senators  will  find  this  lan- 
guage: 

Subject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  enforce 
controls  on  environmental  noise  through  the 
licensing,  regulation,  or  restriction  of  the 
use.  operation,  or  movement  of  any  product 
or  combination  of  products : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

What  I  would  add  to  that  are  the 
words  "sale  for  use,"  so  that  the  lan- 
guage would  read : 

To  establish  and  enforce  controls  on  en- 
vironmental noise  through  the  licensing, 
regulation,  or  restriction  of  the  sale  for  use, 
use,  operation,  or  movement  of  any  product 
or  combination  of  products. 

Not  permitting  localities  to  control  the 
sale  for  use  is  to  Impose  an  impossible 
enforcement  problem  on  local  authori- 
ties, because  the  only  form  of  enforce- 
ment would  be  through  control  of  use. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  it  Is  almost  im- 
possible for  local  police  departments,  be- 
leaguered as  they  are  with  their  respon- 
sibilities today,  to  nm  them  down  and 
control  noise  pollution  by  controlling 
their  use  after  products  have  been  sold 
in  their  jurisdictions. 

So  I  urge,  Mr.  President,  that  this  very 
simple  amendment  be  adopted.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  exercise  of  police 
power.  The  standard  that  would  be  used 
is  the  standard  of  health  and  welfare 
which  we  have  already  adopted  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  and  which  we 
adopt  whenever  it  is  possible  in  order  to 
apply  enforcement  mechanisms  to  that 
standard.  That  is  the  standard  in  this 
ca-se.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cpnsent  that  Stuart  Statler 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  be  permitted  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  is  that  conflicting 
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standards  on  noise  emissions  from  prod- 
ucts not  be  allowed  to  impose  a  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  Therefore,  the 
bill  preempts  the  setting  of  noise  emis- 
sion standards  enforceable  against  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  subject  to 
Federal  standards.  The  committee  felt 
that  any  imposition  of  conflicting 
standards  anywhere  in  the  chain  of 
commerce  which  the  manufacturer 
must  meet  should  not  be  allowed. 

However,  the  committee  intended  to 
make  it  clear  that  States  and  cities,  in 
pursuit  of  levels  of  environmental  noise 
thought  desirable  locally,  can  impose 
any  burden  on  the  users  of  products 
covered  by  Federal  standards  which  it 
finds  necessary.  The  committee  felt  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  allowing  con- 
trols on  environmental  noise  through 
licensing  the  use,  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  products  would  retain  lac  States 
and  local  governments  the  power  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  limitations  on  noise 
emissions  as  a  condition  to  use  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Noise  emission  limita- 
tions imposed  through  licensing  are  just 
as  general  and  easily  enforceable  as 
controls  on  sale.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment— adding  the  words  "sale  for 
use" — really  adds  little  in  practical  ef- 
fect to  the  powers  of  State  and  local 
governments  preserved  by  the  present 
language  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  an  in- 
teresting position  because,  having  stated 
what  the  committee  position  is,  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know  that  I  personally 
support  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  After  having  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony at  our  legislative  hearing  on  S. 
3342  in  California  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  from  an  assistant  attor- 
ney general,  I  feel  that  this  Is  really  a 
States  rights  Issue.  If  the  States  want 
to  impose  a  tougher  standard  on  noise 
emissions  through  a  limitation  of  the 
sale  of  a  product,  then  I  feel  that  the 
States  ought  to  have  that  right. 

I  cannot  speak  for  every  State.  I  do 
know  that  some  States  have  excellent 
ongoing  programs  to  reduce  the  noise  of 
various  products  that  are  sold  in  intra- 
state and  Interstate  commerce.  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  Federal  Government  move 
in  and  say  that  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  States  and  by  cities 
and  other  localities  should  be  ended. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  for  yielding. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griftin),  that  David 
Clamton,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  be  permitted  to  be  present 
in  the  Chamber  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
deals  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  and 
local  governments  in  controlling  noise 


created  by  products  manufactured  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  stand- 
ard, authority  to  establish  noise  emis- 
sion standards  for  the  product  enforce- 
able directly  or  indirectly  against  the 
manufacturer  is  preempted.  States  and 
cities,  however,  retain  complete  author- 
ity to  establish  and  enforce  limits  on  en- 
vironmental noise  through  the  licens- 
ing, regulation,  or  restriction  of  the  uae, 
operation,  or  movement  of  a  product,  or 
concentration  or  combination  of  prod- 
ucts. 

That,  briefly,  Is  the  language  from  the 
committee  report  on  preemption,  on  the 
very  question  before  us.  It  simply  says 
that,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product, 
once  a  standard  has  been  announced, 
the  Federal  Government  will  preempt, 
and  there  will  be  one  standard.  There 
would  not  be  50  standards  for  each  of 
the  50  States,  or  50  plus  however  many 
thousand  cities  there  may  be.  That  would 
result  In  an  almost  Impossible  situation. 
It  would  be  a  burden  on  commerce  that 
would  be  unbearable  and  unrealistic,  and 
could  not  be  accepted. 

That  would  be  the  effect  If  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
is  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  once  a 
product  is  manufactured  under  the  na- 
tional standard  and  goes  into  commerce, 
and  is  located  in  a  city,  the  local  author- 
ities can  regulate  its  use. 

For  example,  a  locahty  can  say  at 
what  times,  If  any.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hospital,  or  in  any  other 
place,  or  at  what  hours  of  the  night  or 
day  it  can  be  used,  and  can  set  any 
other  regulation  or  restriction  of  use  af- 
fecting the  noise  that  product  produces. 
Any  other  approach  to  it  would  seem  to 
me  very  unrealistic  and  would  cause  a 
variety  of  difficulties. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
jackhammer  was  being  used  at  a  con- 
struction site  in  a  city.  Construction 
would  have  to  stop — presuming  it  could — 
until  a  manufacturer  could  produce  a 
jackhammer  that  met  the  city's  or  the 
State's  particular  qualifications.  I  do  not 
know  how  unprofitable  that  would  be 
or  how  it  would  run  up  the  cost  of  the 
jackhammer  for  that  particular  con- 
struction Job.  That  Is  just  one  example 
of  the  extreme  results  application  of  this 
amendment  could  produce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  2  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  I  have  expressed 
the  committee's  position  fairly.  The  com- 
mittee tried  to  balance  this  situation, 
tried  to  place  all  the  authority  and  as 
much  of  the  regulatory  authority  in  the 
local  authorities,  in  the  State  and  local 
governments,  as  was  possible  consistent 
with  a  reasonable  burden  on  commerce, 
while  placing  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  authority  which  the  Federal 
Government,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion, could  properly  exercise. 

I  think  that  is  the  situation  presented 
by  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


myself  2  minutes  for  summation,  and 
then  I  will  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  ray  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  California  is  willing  to  do  so. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows, 
I  have  always  been  for  preemption  pro- 
visions in  our  environmental  laws  when- 
ever I  felt  that  we  had  done  an  effective 
job  of  replEicing  local  legislation  with 
Federal  legislation.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  been  together  on  that  In  air  pol- 
lution and  water  pollution  legislation  for 
the  last  8  to  10  years,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be. 

Where  we  disagree  now  is  on  this  sim- 
ple point:  That  in  this  legislation  we  pre- 
empt without  substituting  effective  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

At  least  32  States  and  many  localities 
are  moving  actively  in  this  field.  Federal 
noise  pollution  responsibility  Is  new.  and 
little  slgrvlflcant  authority  or  respon- 
sibility exists.  Conversely,  a  nimiber  of 
States  have  regulatory  programs  which 
impose  emission  controls  on  noisy  prod- 
ucts which  controls  are  enforceable,  both 
at  the  point  of  sale  and  the  point  of 
use. 

I  carmot  support  Federal  preemption 
which  protects  product  manufact\urers 
and  the  air  transportation  Industry  with- 
out effective  regulatory  programs  which 
wUl  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. Substitution  of  Federal  law  for 
State  law  without  assurance  that  pubUc 
health  will  be  protected  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, poor  public  policy. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
provides  that  manufacturers  mtist  use 
the  best  available  technology.  What 
higher  standard  could  one  get  for  the 
national  requirement  on  this? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
that  provision  of  the  bill  rests  for  Its 
efficacy  upon  the  state  of  the  technology. 
Mr.  BOGOS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  I  have  complained 
about  in  my  earUer  amendment  is  that 
that  kind  of  regulation,  depending  upon 
technology,  is  not  supplemented  in  this 
bill  by  adequate  controls  over  cumulative 
noise  levels;  and  It  Is  because  of  the  In- 
efflcacy  of  the  technology  that  commu- 
nities have  to  use  supplementary  controls 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  supplement  In- 
adequate technology.  It  Is  that  which  I 
refuse  to  see  preempted,  or  at  least  which 
I  refuse  to  support  the  preemption  of. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksnnedy> 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  remain  • 
derof  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
or  the  tmiendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

rhe  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
anendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
O  1  thL5  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
b<  en  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

rcU. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

it  e  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
tl-  at  the  Senator  from  Nevada  •  Mr.  Can- 
non', the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CiiLi3>,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(llrs.  Edwards*  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris*,  the  Senator  from 
\!  assachusetts  'Mr.  Kinnidy),  the  Sen- 
aior  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovsRN),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
slilre  fMr.  McInttki)  ,  the  Senator  from 
N  ontana  ^Mr.  MrrcALr),  the  Senator 
fiom  Minnesota  (Mr.  MondalD,  the 
Smator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill). 
aid  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
i^owG^  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
ahd  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Fampshlre  iMr.  McIntyre).  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill) 
^uld  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
.  le  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
E  aker  I ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
EtrcKLEY>,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
S4r.  Curtis  » ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  GoLDWATERi,  the  Senator  from 
Ciregon  'Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
f  -om  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the  Senator 
I  -cm  Delaware  i  Mr.  Roth)  ,  the  Senator 
. -om  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thttrmond), 
ind  the  Senator  from  Texas  ^Mr. 
"fowER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky     (Mr. 
(tooK)  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
HicNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 

:iN)   and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

^AXBE)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 

Irom  Nebraska  iMr  Curtis),  the  Sena- 

or  from  Iowa    <Mr.  Miller  i,  and  the 

: Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 

ach  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  Hattield  )  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 

or   from   South   Carolina    <Mr.   Thur- 

itoND).  IT  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 

or  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and 

he  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 

.ote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

(No.  548  Leg.) 
YEAS— 30 

Pactwood 

PsLStore 

Proxmlie 

RlblcoS 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

WUltams 


Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cooper 


Cotton 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pong 

Oambrell 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hruaka 


Bumpbrey 

Jacluon 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McOee 

Montoya 

Pearson 

Percy 

NOT  VOTINO— 36 


Randolph 
Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

StennU 

Stevens 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Welcker 

Young 


AUott 

Baker 

Buckley 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Cook 

Curtis 

Edwards 

Fannin 


Ooldwater 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Kennedy 

UcOovem 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 


Mundt 

Pell 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Spong 

"Hiiirmond 

Tower 


So    Mr.    MusKii'8    amendment    (No. 
1740)  was  rejected. 


ii^en 

Gravel 

3a>h 

Hartke 

:5entsen 

Holllngs 

1 J  rock 

Hughes 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Jaae 

Mansfield 

Church 

McClellan 

Crandton 

Moss 

r.a»?leton 

M\inkie 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

.Mien 

WAlCr- 

Bennett 

.\nderson 

Bible 

BeaU 

Boggs 

Bellmon 

Burdlck 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  to 
provide  payments  to  localities  for  the 
high-priority  expenditures,  to  encourage 
the  States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  20  to  the  bill  and  concur- 
red therein,  with  an  amendment.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  9554)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Perry's  Victory 
and  International  Peace  Memorial  Na- 
tional Monument,  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions : 

S.  493.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  classify  as  a 
wilderness  area  the  national  forest  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area, 
known  as  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  and  ad- 
joining area.  In  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2700.  An  act  to  extend  diplomatic  pri- 
vileges and  Immunities  to  the  Mission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Conunls- 
slon  of  the  European  Communities  and  to 
members  thereof; 

SJ.  Res.  247.  A  Joint  resolution  estendlng 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases:  and 

S.  J.  Res.  266.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
grants  for  Allen  J.  EUender  fellowships  to 
disadvantaged  secondary  school  students  suid 
their  teachers  to  participate  In  a  Washington 
pubUc  affairs  program. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HH.  17034)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  pending  business 
will  be  set  aside  and  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  wiU  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  17034)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

TJNANIMOtrS-CONBKNT  AORKEMSNT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent — having 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  <  Mr.  Young)  ,  and  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
'Mr.  Mansfield) — that  time  on  the 
bill  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young); 
that  the  time  on  any  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  such  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and 
that  the  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsjiimous  ccHisent  that  the  10  minutes 
I  am  about  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  a  conference  report  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  or  any  amendment  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AUTHORIZATIONS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  S.  4018,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  resul  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  to  the  bUl  (8.  4018)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes  having  met.  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  aU  of  the  conferees. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record   of  today  at  p.   35476.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Wes  Hayden  and  Mr.  John  Purlnton 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  conference  report  on  the 
Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors-Flood 
Control  Act  of  1972  (S.  4018),  author- 
izes continued  Federal  participation  in 
the  development  of  our  country's  vital 
water  resources.  This  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  have  assigned  a  high  priority 
during  my  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  is  only 
through  the  continued  operation  of  an 
orderly  water  resources  development  and 
conservation  program  that  the  people  of 
our  country  can  realize  the  full  benefits 
and  potential  offered  by  our  great  abun- 
dance of  water. 

As  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors-Flood  Control,  I 
have  been  privleged  to  participate  in  the 
drafting  and  management  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  to  take  another  step 
toward  the  realization  of  these  objectives. 

On  October  10,  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  PubUc  Works  Committees  met 
In  conference  to  resolve  their  differences 
on  this  very  importsuit  legislation.  I  am 
gratified  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
these  differences  were  few.  The  great 
majority  of  provisions  in  the  two  bills 
were  simiiEir  so  that  we  could  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  those  few  instances 
in  which  the  two  bodies  had  taken  dif- 
ferent approaches.  The  end  result  of  the 
conferees'  deliberations  is  legislation 
that  continues  the  goals  we  have  es- 
tablished for  water  resources  develop- 
ment. I  was  privileged  to  be  elected  chair- 
man of  the  conference  and  was  honored 
to  have  as  fellow  conferees  from  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Bkntsen.  Senator  Edwards. 
Senator  Cooper,  £ind  Senator  Dole. 

Authorizations  in  this  bill  are  for  proj- 
ects and  activities  located  throughout 
the  United  States.  Included  are  new 
projects  and  modifications  to  previously 
authorized  projects.  We  also  reached 
agreement  on  changes  in  the  basic  stat- 
utes that  govern  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  activities. 

In  development  of  this  legislation,  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  Included 
in  the  bill  a  number  of  water  resource 
projects  with  an  estimated  cost  of  less 
than  $10  million  each.  These  were  made 
a  part  of  S.  4018  even  though  existing 
authority — section  201  or  Public  Law  89- 
298 — permits  them  to  be  undertaken 
without  specific  authorization  legisla- 
tion. These  projects  can  be  initiated  by 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees.  We  Included  them 
in  our  bill,  however,  because  we  felt  that 
they  were  fully  justified  and  important 


projects,  that  could  be  authorized  as  a 
group  in  this  manner,  rather  than  by 
adopting  individual  resolutions  in  the 
committee. 

The  House  of  Representatives  chose 
not  to  adopt  this  approach  and  did  not 
include  any  of  the  so-called  section  201 
projects  in  its  bill.  The  Senate,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  delete  these  projects  from 
the  conference  report  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  would  expedite  their  in- 
dividual consideration  by  the  committee. 

Inflationary  pressures  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  cost  ceiling  for 
certain  types  of  small  projects  that  may 
be  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
without  specific  approval.  The  confer- 
ence report  increases  from  $100,000  to 
$250,000  each  the  authority  for  the  Corps 
to  carry  out  snagging  and  cleaning  proj- 
ects in  streams.  The  total  expenditures 
for  this  activity  are  also  Increased  from 
$2  to  $5  million  per  year.  Similar  in- 
creases were  authorized  for  the  corps  to 
carry  out  emergency  streambank  protec- 
tion projects  with  the  individual  cost 
limit  increased  from  $50,000  to  $250,000 
and  the  yearly  total  for  these  activities 
from  $1  to  $5  million. 

Aside  from  emergency  streambank 
protection  projects,  the  corps  also  is 
authorized  to  spend  up  to  $250,000  each 
for  projects  to  alleviate  streambank  ero- 
sion throughout  the  United  States.  A 
total  of  $10  million  Ls  authorized  for  this 
purpose  annually. 

An  intensive  program  to  further  our 
knowledge  about  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  streambank  erosion  is  authorized 
in  this  bUl.  The  area  selected  is  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  where  persistent  and  serious 
bank  erosion  is  a  constant  threat  to 
many  communities. 

The  conferees  recognized  the  need  to 
consider  the  problem  of  projects  that  are 
authorized  but  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons, are  never  begun.  There  exists  a  sig- 
nificant backlog  of  such  projects.  To  help 
resolve  this  situation,  S.  4018  contains 
provisions  directing  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  report  to  the  Congress  regularly 
on  projects  that  have  been  authorized 
for  at  least  8  years  but  on  which  work 
has  not  begun.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
to  make  its  recommendations  to  the  two 
PubUc  Works  Committee*  as  to  whether 
such  projects  should  be  deauthorized. 
These  projects  will  be  automatically  de- 
authorized  unless  either  of  the  two  com- 
mittees, within  180  days,  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  they  should  continue 
to  be  authorized  projects. 

Erosion  problems  of  another  type, 
those  that  Inflict  severe  damage  on  great 
stretches  of  our  country's  shorelines,  also 
are  addressed  by  this  bill.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  our  shorelines  due  to  erosion  is 
felt  in  the  lower  water  quality  it  can 
cause  and  in  damage  to  marine  life. 
Recreational  facilities  are  damaged  and 
there  is  great  financial  loss  to  private  and 
public  landowners  because  of  shoreline 
erosion.  The  conferees  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial to  learn  how  shoreline  erosion  can 
be  controlled  at  reasonable  cost.  There- 
fore, this  bill  authorizes  a  5-year  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  program 
with  thfBse  goals  in  mind.  Authorization 
for  its  first  year  is  established  by  this  bill 
at  $6  million. 


Congress  this  year  has  been  very  much 
aware  of  the  great  damage  and  suffer- 
ing that  is  caused  by  natural  disasters. 
Hurricane  Agnes,  which  swept  through 
much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  this  summer,  was  described  as  the 
greatest  natiu^l  disaster  to  strike  the 
United  States  in  its  history.  Earlier,  the 
collapse  of  dams  in  South  Dakota  and 
West  Virginia  caused  major  floods  and 
loss  of  life.  The  Congress  responded  by 
strengthening  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  cope  viilb.  disasters  in 
general  and  with  recent  ones  in  par- 
ticular. 

Provisions  are  included  in  S.  4018  to 
further  our  efforts  in  reducing  potential 
damage  from  flooding.  These  provisions 
authorize  small  flood  protection  projects 
to  be  earned  out  in  any  area  that  has 
been  declared  a  disaster  area  within  the 
past  5  years,  even  though  that  area  may 
not  be  one  for  which  protection  programs 
have  been  previously  authorized.  A  total 
of  $25  million  yearly  is  provided  for  this 
work  in  disaster  areas  with  a  maximum 
of  $2  million  to  be  spent  in  any  single 
area. 

As  part  of  the  overall  strategy  for 
comprehensive  and  coordmated  develop- 
ment within  the  Appal  achia  region,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  directed  several 
years  ago  to  prepare  a  plan  for  water  re- 
source development  in  the  region.  This 
plan  was  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  2  years  ago.  This  bill  author- 
izes nine  of  the  recommended  project*  as 
a  group  and  authorizes  $50  million  to  be- 
gin their  execution.  This  action  is  the 
ftrst  step  toward  implementing  regional 
water  resource  development  programs 
that  is  a  unique  endeavor  in  this  country. 

The  conferees  also  addressed  a  matter 
that  is  of  great  concern  to  Members  of 
the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion for  evaluating  water  resource  proj- 
ects. Particular  concern  is  the  interest 
rate  used  to  determine  economic  justi- 
fication for  projects.  Under  the  Council's 
proposal,  this  Interest  rate  would  Increase 
without,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conferees, 
justification  so  that  many  badly  needed 
projects  could  not  be  built.  The  bill 
directs  that  a  moratorium  be  placed  on 
any  such  changes  by  the  Council  until 
after  December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  earlier  of  the 
harmony  with  which  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  were  able  to  consider 
this  bill.  While  we  reached  agreement 
with  dispatch.  I  must  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  conference  report  does  not 
contain  all  of  the  provisions  offered  by 
either  body.  There  were  deletlonB  and 
there  were  modifications  in  several  in- 
stances. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  the  author- 
ization for  this  Pattonsburg  Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  Grand  River  in  Missouri  be 
modified  to  include  faculties  for  a  hydro- 
electric powerplant.  This  was  a  con- 
troversial proposal  and  many  questions 
about  it  had  been  raised  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  In  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  the  prc^josal.  with 
the  impact  of  this  one.  deserved  addi- 
tional study.  At  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nise that  the  basic  project  should  go 
ahead.  Consequently,  the  conferees  di- 
rected that  the  Pattonsburg  Dam  and 
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lAk.e  project  continue  In  such  a  manner 

JO  as  not  to  preclude  the  installation  of 

a    hydroelectric  generating  facility  If  It 

^  deemed  necessary  at  some  future  time. 

Another  proposal  relating  to  the  State 

cf  Missouri  also  was  deleted  from  the 

c  onference  report.  This  wa«  a  section  of 

the  Senate  bill  which  would  have  au- 

I  horl2ed  the  States  of  Missouri  or  Illinois 

\o  assume  ownership  of  a  toll  bridge 

icross  the  Mississippi  River  at  Chester, 

11.  The  conferees  concluded  that  this 

iction    required    additional    study    and 

jerhaps  public  hearings  before  final  de- 

ermlnatlon  Is  reached. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Washlng- 
on,  D.C.,  area  were  projects  In  the 
»otomac  River  Basin  Intended  to  regu- 
ate  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Potomac. 
These  included  the  corwtructlon  of  the 
/erona  Dam  on  the  Middle  River  in  Vlr- 
tlnia.  and  the  Slxe;;  Bridge  Dam  on  the 
liConocacy  River  in  northern  Maryland, 
rhe  projects  were  Included  In  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill,  but  had  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
rhe  conferees  agreed  not  to  authorize 
these  two  projects  at  this  time,  but  in- 
stead to  direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
jonduct  suldltlonal  studies  on  their  need. 
The  projects  were  originally  proposed 
EUid  justified  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  supply  water  for  flushing 
pollutants  from  the  lower  Potomac.  The 
Congress,  however,  recently  adopted  the 
P'ederal  Water  Quality  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  which  specifically 
declares  that  this  so-called  pollution 
dilution  Is  not  an  acceptable  method  of 
dealing  with  pollution  problems  or  a  sub 


stltute  for  waste  treatment.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers,  therefore,  was  directed  to 
reformulate  the  two  Potomac  projects  on 
the  basis  of  their  need  to  provide  an  as- 
sured public  water  supply,  particularly 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  comprehen- 
sive legislation.  Its  visions  were  carefully 
considered  and  I  believe  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  conferees  are  consistent 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  to  develop 
our  country's  water  resources  In  a  proper 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
staff  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
who  worked  diligently  for  several  days 
to  iron  out  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  at  the  end  of  the 
conference  we  had  unanimous  agreement 
on  the  report  as  it  has  been  submitted. 
The  report  takes  in  a  great  variety  of 
public  works  which  are  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States :  beach  erosion,  river- 
bank  erosion,  and  other  flood  control 
projects      which      are     badly     needed 
throughout   the    Nation.    The   bill   has 
been  backed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  give  its  endorse- 
ment by  approving  the  conference  re- 
port. 

But,  first,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
a  ciuestion.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  It 
with  him. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  item  to 
which  I  am  directing  a  questlcm  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina Is  section  10  of  the  House  version 
of  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1972,  section  10(a) .  It  is  a  section  with 


which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  completely  familiar.  I  expressed  my 
concern  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference. 

My  problem  was  that  it  might  adverse- 
ly affect  the  Humboldt  River  project, 
which  is  in  my  State  and  was  authorized 
in  1952. 

On  August  7,  1972. 1  added  $100,000  to 
the  Public  Works  appropriation  bill  to 
provide  funds  for  preliminary  engineer- 
ing work  on  the  proposed  Humboldt 
River  Storage  Project.  This  sunount  was 
approved  in  the  conference  on  that  date. 
In  1969,  $15,000  was  spent  from 
Corps  of  Engineers  general  Investiga- 
tion fimds  on  this  same  project. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  is  whether  or  not, 
m  view  of  that  factual  situation,  this 
project  is  exempt  from  the  House  lan- 
guage that  Is  contained  in  section  10(a) . 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  Senator  ask- 
ing the  question. 

We  discussed  this  matter  before,  when 
we  went  to  conference.  I  took  it  up  with 
the  conferees  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  language  that  was  In  the  bill  (8. 
4018)  to  help  resolve  this  situation  Is  a 
provision  directing  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  report  to  Congress  a  list  of  those 
authorized  projects  for  works  of  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  and 
other  waterways  for  navigation,  beach 
erosion,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses, which  have  been  authorized  for  a 
period  of  at  least  8  years  and  which  he 
determines,  after  appropriate  review, 
should  no  longer  be  authorized. 

The  project  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers is  an  active  project.  It  does  not  in- 
clude this  Item,  because  it  is  sui  active 
project.  There  is  $100,000  authorized  now 
for  it,  and.  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 

^oyt.  $15,000  previously 

Mr.  BIBLE.  At  an  earlier  date. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
So  It  is  an  active  project.  It  is  an  ongoing 
project  and  is  not  affected  In  this  bill 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing, and.  I  wanted  the  Record  to  speak 
out  loudly  and  clearly  on  this  point. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nortti  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  traditionally  acted  every  2 
years  to  authorize  projects  for  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country's  water  resources 
for  flood  control  and  prevention,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  waterway  naviga- 
tion. This  is  important  legislation  that 
is  of  long-lasting  Impact  on  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  What  we  do  relative 
to  our  water  resources  has  a  profound 
influence  on  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  both  socially  and 
economically. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  the 
conference  report  on  S.  4018,  the  Omni- 
bus Rivers  and  Harbors-Flood  Control 
Act  of  1972.  This  Important  legislation 
has  been  explained  In  detail  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control -Rivers  and 
Harbors.  This  is  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  Senator  Jordan's  long 


dedication  to  water  resource  develop- 
ment. As  a  member  of  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  as  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control-Rivers 
and  Harbors,  he  has  been  a  leading  ad- 
vocate not  just  of  developing  water  re- 
soiuces,  but  of  developing  them  in  a  way 
that  insures  that  they  will  provide  maxi- 
mum boieflts  to  the  American  people. 
He  has  provided  us  with  vigorous  leader- 
ship in  this  very  important  field,  leader- 
ship that  will  surely  be  missed  when 
Senator  Jordan  retires  from  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress. 

This  conference  report  was  approved 
by  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  following  a  single  meeting.  While 
we  were  sJale  to  agree  with  a  minimum  of 
deliberations,  the  projects  authorized  by 
this  bill  and  the  changes  in  our  basic 
water  resources  law  were  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Public  Works  Committees 
of  both  Senate  and  House,  and  by  the 
full  Membership  of  the  two  bodies. 

I  believe  that  what  we  have  agreed  to 
in  S.  4018  will  continue  the  progressive 
development  of  our  water  resources  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  improve  our 
ability  to  control  flooding  that  does  con- 
siderable damage  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  this 
conference  agreed  with  the  necessity  to 
include  in  its  report  several  activities  of 
special  relevance  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  As  a  State  of  rugged  moun- 
tains and  narrow  valleys.  West  Virginia 
is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  potential 
dangers  of  flooding.  These  topographical 
situations  also  contribute  to  the  difBculty 
we  have  in  providing  ample  public  water 
supplies  and  water-based  recreational 
facilities.  We  West  Virginians  are  thank- 
ful for  our  abimdant  water  resources, 
but  we  know  that  they  must  be  properly 
harnessed  and  developed  to  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  to  our  citizens. 

A  major  concern  In  my  State  is  the 
serious  erosion  that  is  occurring  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  response  to  the  urgent  requests 
of  many  people  in  my  State.  I  visited  the 
area  last  July  to  personally  examine  the 
encroachments  of  the  Ohio  River  on 
communities  in  Its  valley.  I  learned  much 
during  that  Inspection  trip  and  returned 
to  Washington  convinced  that  we  could 
no  longer  let  the  uncontrolled  wearing 
away  of  the  river's  banks  continue  with- 
out exerting  every  effort  to  alleviate  this 
very  serious  situation.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including 
members  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  shared  my  concern.  This 
concern  was  reflected  in  provisions  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
3.  4018  that  were  aimed  at  concentrating 
an  attack  on  the  erosion  of  the  Ohio 
River  banks. 

This  was  an  issue  on  which  the  con- 
ferees readily  agreed.  The  conference  re- 
port on  S.  4018  therefore  authorizes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  carry  out  an  in- 
tensive study  of  streambank  erosion 
along  the  Ohio  River  between  Chester, 
W.  Va..  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  This  study 
is  intended  to  determine  the  extent  and 
severity  of  streambank  erosion  In  this 
Important  valley  and  also  to  develop  new 
techniques  which,  hopefully,  can  be  ap- 
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piled  economically  to  control  this  de- 
terioratiOTi  of  riverbanks.  As  a  part  of 
the  total  program,  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  authorized  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  study's  findings.  It  is  only  through 
such  an  intensive  study,  I  believe,  that 
we  can  properly  marshail  our  resources 
to  cope  with  the  problem  that  is  preva- 
lent throughout  the  United  States. 

Related  to  this  effort  is  another  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  which  increases  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  carry  out  emergency  streambank  ero- 
sion control  projects  without  specific 
congressional  authority. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  corps  to 
execute  projects  with  the  Federal  costs 
of  up  to  $250,000  each.  Total  annual  ex- 
penditure for  these  projects  would  be 
$5  million.  The  extent  of  the  problem 
and  rising  costs  make  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  celling  from  the  present  limit 
of  $50,000  per  project,  and  an  annual 
total  of  $1  million. 

The  1970  Flood  Control  Act  authorized 
urgently  needed  flood  protection  facili- 
ties in  the  Tug  Pork  Valley  of  West 
Virginia.  Several  communities  in  this 
region,  particularly  those  of  Williamson 
and  Matewan,  W.  Va.,  have  persistent 
and  serious  flooding  problems.  The  1970 
act,  however,  authorized  this  work  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Difficulty  in  justifying  the  projects  eco- 
nomically, utilizing  present  formulaes 
for  determining  the  cost-benefit  ratio, 
has  prevented  the  necessary  approvals 
from  being  grsmted.  These  requirements 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  neces- 
sity to  protect  lives  and  property  in  the 
Tug  Fork  Valley.  The  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  decided  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed,  that  in  this  instance,  the 
necessary  protection  facilities  should  be 
constructed  regardless  of  any  unfavor- 
able cost-benefit  ratio. 

The  conferees  intended  to  expedite 
construction  of  these  facilities  by  elim- 
inating the  requirement  for  executive 
department  approval. 

The  PocataJico  River  Basin  of  West 
Virginia  is  another  area  that  Is  aflUcted 
by  frequent  flooding.  The  water  supply 
systems  serving  residents  of  this  area 
also  have  uncertain  sources  of  water. 
Long-needed  relief  Is  provided  In  8.  4018 
through  the  authorization  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  costing  $3.7  million 
and  including  the  construction  of  two 
multi-purpose  dams  as  well  as  extensive 
land  treatment  activities. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2  million  for  clean- 
ing and  dredging  the  Guyandotte  River 
in  southern  West  Virginia.  This  is  an 
interim  measure  Intended  to  alleviate 
flood  conditions  until  the  R.  D.  Bailey 
Lake  project  is  completed  upstresun  on 
the  Guyandotte. 

The  conferees  acted  to  resolve,  at  least 
temporarily,  serious  problems  that  have 
the  potential  to  sharply  limit  our  abUlty 
to  carry  out  needed  water  resoiu-ces  de- 
velopment. This  situation  arose  nearly 
a  year  ago  when  the  Water  Resources 
Council  proposed  charges  in  its  criteria 
whereby  prospective  projects  are  evalu- 
ated. 

A  critical  feature  of  these  proposed 
new   standards   was   a   change  in   the 


method  of  determining  the  interest  rate 
used  in  computing  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  water  resource  projects.  The  Council 
proposed  adopting  as  its  Interest  rate  the 
opportimity  cost  of  borrowing  money. 
This  means  that  the  commercial  Interest 
rate  on  the  open  market  would  be  the 
one  that  applied  to  public  investments 
in  water  resources.  At  the  present  time, 
the  interest  rate  used  is  that  charged 
to  the  Government.  This  rate  is  signif- 
icantly lower  than  that  applicable  on  the 
open  market.  Consequently,  any  increase 
in  the  interest  rate  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  many  badly  needed  projects 
incapable  of  economic  justification. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 

S.  4018,  as  approved  by  the  conferees, 
directs  that  no  changes  in  the  present 
interest  rate  formulae  be  made  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  until  December 
31,  1972.  This  moratorium  will  provide 
time  for  thorough  congressional  review 
of  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  all  water 
resource  criteria.  We  believe  this  is  nec- 
essary so  that  we  can  properly  develop 
the  standards  by  which  projects  are 
measured  In  terms  of  contemporary  need 
and  financing  capability. 

Mr.  President,  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  continues  the  involvement 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  water  re- 
source development.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  public  works  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  it  is  Mie  that  has, 
over  the  years,  provided  innumerable 
benefits  to  all  American  citizens.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  vote  to  continue 
this  program  by  approving  the  conference 
report  on  8.  4018. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  further  remarks  to 
msUte  on  the  bill.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  a  series  of  conference  re- 
ports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
understanding  that  the  time  is  not  to  be 
charged  to  the  time  on  the  appropriation 
blU? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  the  under- 
standing the  time  Is  not  to  be  charged 
to  the  time  on  the  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  amd  It 
is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CUMBERLAND 
ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEASHORE, 
GA. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2411. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bin  (8.  2411)  to  establish 
the  Cumberlsuid  Island  National  Sea- 


shore in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert; 

mat  m  order  to  provide  for  pubUc  outdoor 
recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of  certain  elg- 
niacant  shoreline  lands  and  watars  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  preserve  related  soento, 
scientific,  and  historical  values,  there  is  e»> 
tablifihed  in  the  State  of  Georgia  the  Cum- 
berland Island  NaUonal  Seashore  (hereln- 
.^fter  referred  to  as  the  •'seashore")  consist- 
ing of  the  area  generally  depleted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Cumber- 
land Island  National  Seashore",  numbered 
CUIS-40,000B,  and  dated  June  1971,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection m  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "SecreUry")  may  after  notifying  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  AHatrs 
of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  United  SUtes  Senate  In  writing, 
make  minor  adjustments  in  the  t>oundary  of 
the  seashore  from  time  to  time  by  pubUca- 
tlon  of  a  revised  drawing  or  other  boundary 
description  in  the  Federal  Register,  but  the 
total  acreage  within  the  boundaries  shaU  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands, 
watars,  and  Interests  therein  by  purchase, 
donation,  transfer  from  any  Federal  agency, 
or  exchange.  The  Secretary  may  also  acquire 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  acres  of  lands  or 
Interests  in  lands  on  the  mainland  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  administrative  and  visitor 
faciUtles  for  the  seashore.  Any  lands  or  In- 
terests therem  owned  by  the  State  of 
Oeorgla,  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donatlooi.  Notwlth- 
standlnig  any  other  provision  of  law.  any 
Federal  property  located  wlthm  the  bound* 
arles  of  the  seashore  may,  with  the  oon- 
currenoe  of  the  agency  having  custody  there- 
of, be  transferred  without  transfer  of  fuiuU 
to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  8«o«. 
retary  for  the  purposes  of  the  seashore. 

Ssc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  ac- 
cess from  Interstate  96  to  the  mainland  ad- 
ministrative and  visitor  facilities  of  the  sea- 
shore, the  Secretarj'  may  designate  as  the 
Cumberland  Island  Parkway  a  right-of-way, 
together  with  adjacent  or  related  sites  for 
public  noncommercial  recreational  use  and 
for  Interpretation  of  scenic  and  historic 
values,  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  acres 
of  lands,  waters,  and  interesu  therein.  Tbs 
Secretary  U  authorized  to  acquire  only  by 
donation  those  lands  and  interests  therein, 
and  other  property  comprising  such  right- 
of-way  and  adjacent  or  related  sites  as  he 
may  designate  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the 
development,  hereby  authorised,  of  a  road  of 
parkway  standards,  including  ueoeaaary 
bridges,  spurs,  connecting  roads,  access  roada, 
and  other  facilities,  and  for  the  development 
and  Interpretation  of  recreation  areas  and 
historic  Bites  In  connection  therewith.  Lands 
acquired  for  the  parkway  shall  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  seashore,  subject  to  all 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  thereto,  and 
subject  to  such  special  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  promulgate  for  the  parkway. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  any 
property  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  visitor  facilities  or  administration  of  the 
seashore,  any  owner  or  owners  of  improved 
property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  may,  a«  a  condition  of  such  acqulai* 
tlon,  retain  for  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  property  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes,  for  twenty-five  years,  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  the  owner  or  hla  spouse,  whichever  Is  latv. 
The  owner  shall  elect  the  t«nn  to  be  re- 
served. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on 
the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair  mar- 
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w(  vmlua  on  »uch  date  of  Ui«  right  retained 
»y  th«  owner;  l»rov<<l«<t,  ^oii>«w«r,  That,  in 
idditlon.  for  to  long  m  a  rlgbt  of  uae  and 
jccupancy  remalna  in  effect  by  the  donor*  of 
And  of  one  hundred  acres  or  more,  the  3ec- 
'etary  ahall  not,  with  respect  to  such  lands, 
levelop  any  public  use  faculties  except  for 
trails,  road  access,  and  utllltlea:  ProviiUd  fvr- 
ther.  That  when  acquiring  lands,  waters,  and 
Interesu  therein  from  the  National  Park 
Foundation.  lU  successors  and  assigns,  the 
Secretary  shall  acquire  such  lands,  waters, 
and  interests  subject  to  the  written  terms 
and  conditions  contained  in  thoee  transac- 
tions, including  but  not  limited  to  options, 
entered  Into  by  the  National  Parle  Founda- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1973,  and  that  such 
previous  written  rights  and  Interests  shall 
prevail  over  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
or  enjoyed  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
terminated  with  respect  to  the  entire  prop- 
erty by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that  the  property  or  any  portion  thereof  has 
ceased  to  be  used  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  and  upon  tender  to  the 
holder  of  a  right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value,  as  of  the  date  of  tender,  of 
that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains  un- 
expired on  the  date  of  termination. 

(C)  The  term  '•improved  property",  as  used 
m  this  section  shall  mean  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwell- 
ing") .  together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land 
being  In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling, 
as  the  Secretary  shaU  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use.  together  with  any 
stracturee  accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are 
sltoated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

(d)  (1)  In  order  to  provide  an  opport\inlty 
for  the  establishment  of  a  natural  and  scenic 
preserve  by  voluntary  private  action  of  cer- 
tain owners  of  lands  within  the  seashore, 
ind  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary herein  contained,  no  lands  or  interests 
m  lands  fh*!!  be  acquired  on  Little  Cumber- 
land Island  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
er, for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  as  spectllcal- 
ly  otherwise  provided  herein. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  owners  of  land 
on  Uttle  Cumberland  Island  enter  Into  an 
Irrerockble  trust  or  some  other  Irrevocable 
agreement  for  the  preeerratlon  of  the  re- 
source* of  Little  Cumberland  Island  which, 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  assures  the 
protection  of  the  resources  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent wtth  the  purpooee  for  which  the  sea- 
shore Is  established,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  such  lands  shall  be  mis- 
pended  for  such  time  as  the  trust  la  In  ef- 
fect and  the  lands  are  used  and  occupied  In 
accordance  therewith. 

(S)  If,  at  any  time  during  the  one- year 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
lands  on  Uttle  Cumberland  Island  are  threat- 
ened with  development,  or  other  uses.  In- 
consistent with  the  eetaWlahment  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  trusrt  herein  referred  to.  then 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  such  lands,  or 
Intereet  therein,  by  any  of  the  methods  pro- 
vided for  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

S«c.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  h'lnt- 
ing,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  wa- 
ters under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  seashore  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  laws  of  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  applicable,  except  that 
he  may  designate  sones  where,  and  eetahllah 
pertodB  when,  no  hunting,  Oshlng,  or  trap- 
ping shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  pub- 
lic safety,  administration,  fish  and  wlldllte 
manageBMnt.  or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Bxcept  tn  emergencies,  any  regulations  pre- 
scrlbtof  any  such  restrictions  shall  be  put 


Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  agency  responsible  for 
hunting,  tshlng.  and  trapping  activities. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  seashore  shall  be  admin- 
istered, protected,  and  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25.  1918  (39  Stat.  538;  18  V.3.C.  1,  3-4), 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  except  that 
any  other  statutory  authority  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  may  be  utUlaed 
10  the  extent  he  flnds  such  authority  will 
further  the  purpoaea  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Except  for  certain  portions  of  the  sea- 
shore deemed  to  be  especially  adaptable  for 
recreational  uses,  particularly  swimming, 
boating,  flshlng,  hiking,  horseback  rtdlng, 
and  other  recreational  activities  of  similar 
nature,  which  shall  be  developed  for  such 
uses  as  needed,  the  seashore  shall  be  per- 
manently preeerved  in  Its  primitive  state, 
and  no  development  of  the  project  or  plan 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors  shall  be  un- 
dertaken which  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  preservation  of  the  unique  flora  and 
fauna  or  the  phystogrs^hlc  conditions  not 
prewalllng,  nor  shall  any  road  or  causeway 
connecting  Cumberland  Island  to  the  main- 
land be  construoted. 

Sxc.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  deprive 
the  State  at  Oeorgla  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  of  its  clvU  or  criminal  Juris- 
diction over  persons  found,  acts  performed, 
and  offenses  committed  within  the  bound- 
arias  of  the  seMhore,  or  of  Its  right  to  tax 
persona,  corporations,  franchises,  or  other 
non-Pederal  property  on  lands  Included 
therein. 

Src.  8.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  undertake  or  contribute  to  wa- 
ter resource  developments,  Including  shore 
erosion  control,  beach  protection  and  navi- 
gation Improvements  on  land  and/or  waters 
within  the  Cumberland  Island  National  Sea- 
shore shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
plana  which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  which  are  consistent  with 
both  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the  pxir- 
pose  of  existing  statutes  dealing  with  water 
and  related  land  reeoiirce  development. 

aec.  9.  Within  three  years  from  the  daite  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d) 
of  the  WUdernees  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16 
use.  1132  (c)  and  (d)),  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  suitability  or  nonauitabUlty 
of  any  area  within  the  national  seashore  for 
preservation  as  wilderness,  and  any  designa- 
tion oC  euiy  such  area  as  a  wilderness  shall 
be  accomplished  In  accordance  with  said  sub- 
sections of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sxc.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  •10,500,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  and 
not  to  exceed  $27,840,000  for  development  of 
the  seashore. 


terlor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
Mr.  President,  since  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  versions  are  not  substan- 
tial enough  to  require  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  8,  2411. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House  contains  very  few 
changes  from  that  which  the  Senate 
passed  earlier  this  year.  The  House  might 
have  Improved  the  bill  in  some  respects, 
although  the  development  costs  are  near- 
ly $9  million  more  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate-passed  bin. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations, which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  will  have  every  opportimity  to 
oversee  closely  the  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  this  na- 
tional seashore,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
disturbed  by  the  Increased  amount  pro- 
vided for  by  the  House. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Senators 
from  Georgia  and  with  other  members  of 
the  Georgia  congressional  delegation,  as 
well  as  with  my  colleagues  on  the  In- 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  THAD- 
DEUa  KOSCIUSZKO  HOME  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE.  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1973) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  In  order  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  suitable  memorial  to  General 
Thaddeus  Koscluasko.  great  Polish  patriot 
and  hero  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation  or  pxirchase  with 
donated  funds  the  property  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Third  and  Pine  Streets  spe- 
clflcaUy  designated  as  301  Pine  Street  and/ 
or  342  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  including  improvements  there- 
on, together  with  such  adjacent  land  and  In- 
terests therein  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  as  a  national 
memorial. 

Sbc.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  known 
as  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  National  Memo- 
rial and  It  shaU  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as 
Eunended  and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  l,  2- 
4),  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
688;  18  U.S.C.  461-487) . 

Sk!.  3,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  8592,000  for  the 
development  of  the  national  memorial. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  1973  changed  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Koscluszko  Home  from  a 
national  historic  site  to  a  national  me- 
morial. This  conforms  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  His- 
tOTic  Sites.  Buildings  cind  Monuments, 
which  felt  that  this  particular  pr^erty 
did  not  meet  the  criteria  for  a  national 
historic  site. 

In  addition,  the  House  amendment 
provides  that  the  property  is  to  be  ac- 
quired either  by  donation  or  by  purchase 
with  donated  funds.  It  has  always  been 
understood  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee that  the  present  owner  of  the 
property  intended  to  donate  it.  and  if 
any  funds  are  needed  to  acquire  addi- 
tional property,  this  also  must  be  do- 
nated. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
differences  in  the  two  versions  are  not 
substantial  enough  to  require  a  confer- 
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nee  between  the  two  Houses.  I  move 
tiutt  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  8. 1973. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of  the 
aeiator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PERRY'S  VICTORY  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE  MEMORIAL  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Represwitatives  on 
HJl.  9554.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  9554,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Perrj-'s  Victory  and  Inter- 
national Peace  Memorial  National 
Monument  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  tltie. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  it*  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  this  bill  by 
unanimous  consent  on  October  10.  The 
purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
some  4  additional  acres  of  needed  land  at 
the  existing  monument  site.  In  addition, 
the  bill  redesignates  the  area  as  Perry's 
Victory  and  Intemational  Manorial, 
thus  changing  the  status  from  that  of 
national  monument  to  that  of  national 
memorial. 

In  1919  Congress  accepted  title  to  these 
lands  which  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Ohio  and  created 
Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Commission. 
Later  in  1936  Congress  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  monument  and  au- 
thorized its  administration  and  develop- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  national  park 
system.  There  is  little  need  to  remind 
the  Senate  of  the  great  historical  signif- 
icance this  memorial  haa  In  commem- 
orating the  victory  of  OUver  Hazard 
Perry  during  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  to 
the  War  of  1812.  Ever  since  that  time 
there  has  been  established  between  the 
United  States  and  our  great  neighbor  to 
the  norUi  the  longest  unguarded  bound- 
ary between  two  nations  in  the  world. 

Although   the   Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
formally  consider  this  legislation,  public 
hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  the  bill  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  administration.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
small  amount  of  money  involved  for  ac- 
quisition, the  total  of  which  does  not 
exceed  $370,000,  and  that  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  tmnual  funds 
required  for  development,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation,  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  proceed  to  pass  ttiis  legisla- 
tion and  send  it  to  the  White  House. 
\  I  have  been  requested  to  do  this  by  the 


Senators  from  Ohio  in  whose  State  the 
memorial  Is  located. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  Houee  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  Rkjord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows : 

PTTmPOSB 

The  pvirpose  of  HJl.  9B64  by  RepresenUtlve 
Latta  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  needed  lands  at 
the  existing  mwnorlal  site  commemorating 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Brie.  In  addition,  the 
legUlatlon  redealgnatea  the  area  as  Perry's 
Victory  and  Intemational  Memorial. 

BACKGROUND 

On  two  separate  occasions,  the  Congress 
has   taken   cognizance   of   the   International 
significance  of  the  area  presently  known  as 
Perry's  Victory  and  International  Memorial 
National  Monument.  In  1919  (40  Stat.  1322), 
the  Congress  accepted  title  to  the  memorial 
lands  which  were  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  an  Act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  and  cre- 
ated the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, Later  In  1936  (49  Stat.  1393),  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
monument  by  Presidential  Proclamation  and 
authorized  its  administration  and  develop- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  national  parks  system^ 
The  equally  important  objectives  of  thla 
memorial  are :  First,  to  commemorate  a  great 
naval  victory  which  was  crlUcally  important 
durUig  the  War  of  1812;  and  second,  to  me- 
morialize the  lasting  peace  which  has  been 
maintained   as  a  result  of  arbltraUon  and 
disarmament  along  the  unfortified  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Constructed  between  1912  and  1916,  the 
memorial  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  Perty's  Victory  Centennial  Commission 
at  a  coat  of  nearly  •!  million.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania Illinois,  Wlsoonam,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky,  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Federal  government  shared  the 
burden  of  erecUng  the  Impressive  352  foot 
granite  shaft.  From  the  top  of  the  memorial, 
visitors  can  view  the  site  where  the  historic 
naval  engagement  took  place. 

The  memorial  is  located  on  South  Baas 
Island  in  the  village  of  Put-In-Bay,  Ohio, 
about  four  mUee  from  the  U.S.  mainland  and 
approximately  five  miles  from  the  Canadian 
border.  Automobile  ferries  operate  regularly 
to  the  island  and  now  carry  almost  100,000 
monument  visitors  to  the  area  annually. 
These  visitors  (over  16  years  of  age)  pay  a 
nominal  fee  to  ride  the  eJevator  to  the  ob- 
servation deck  which  enables  them  to  see 
many  points  of  Interest, 

At  the  present  time,  the  unit  indudes 
21.44  acres  of  land;  however,  seasonal  resi- 
dences and  commercial  enterprises  are  en- 
croaching upon  the  setting  and  detracting 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  area  caus- 
ing a  deterioration  in  its  overall  efTectlveneas 
as  a  meaningful  symbol  of  peace.  In  order  to 
reestabUsh  the  dominance  of  a  memorial  and 
to  prevent  other  unsightly  developments.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  acquire  such  lands  as 
are  necessary  to  restore  the  setting.  Under 
present  law,  however,  lands  for  this  memorial 
may  be  acquired  only  hy  donation  or  pur- 
chase with  donated  funds  which  have  not 
been  forthcoming  The  enactment  of  H.R. 
9564  will  remedy  this  defldeney  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  acquU*  not  more  than 
4  acres  of  land  for  addltton  to  the  existing 
unit. 

When  acquired,  the  objeotlonable  struc- 
turea  wUl  be  removed  and  the  area  will  be 
landscaped  so  that  it  will  provide  an  ap- 
proach maU  which  wUl  be  used  by  visitors 
arriving  at  the  municipal  docks.  This  addi- 
tion will  Ekllow  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
memorial  column  which  will  add  to  the  pub- 
lic enjoyment  of  the  area. 


HisroncAi.  BKUnnoANCB  or  PK««T'i  vicxoar 
At  the  turn  of  the  19th  Century,  when  the 
United  States  was  emerging  as  a  Nation, 
BTltlab  and  French  oonfUcts  were  serloualy 
threatening  our  naUonal  independence. 
FlnaUy.  on  June  18,  1812,  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  England.  In  addition  to  es- 
tabllahlng  a  coastline  blockade,  KngUnd  had 
effective  control  of  Lake  Erie  which  was  con- 
sidered a  vital  llfeime  for  troops  and  sup- 
plies in  the  Old  Northwest. 

The  task  of  freeing  the  lake  of  Brltlah 
domination  feU  on  OUver  Hazard  Perry  who. 
with  a  fieet  of  nine  veeeeU,  left  his  head- 
q\iaiterB  on  South  Bass  Island  on  September 
9,  1813,  to  engage  the  six  warships  that 
made  up  the  British  fieet.  The  batUe  took 
place  about  10  miles  west- north weet  of  South 
Bass  Island  where  Perry  and  his  English 
oounterpart  locked  lorcee  at  close  range. 
When  the  battle  was  over.  Perry  announced 
hi*  victory  In  a  brief  message  .  "We  ha\-e 
met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours ;  two  Ships, 
two  Brigs,  one  Schooner  &  one  Sloop." 

Twenty-seven  Americans  and  forty -one 
BngUahmen  had  died  in  combat — the  re- 
mains of  three  officers  from  each  side  were 
later  placed  In  the  crypt  beneath  the  fioor 
of  the  memorial.  Combined  with  the  suc- 
ceaaful  Battle  of  the  River  Thames  which 
the  naval  victory  had  helped  make  possible, 
the  United  States  hold  on  the  Old  North- 
west was  secured  and  the  peace  was  sealed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  In  1814.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Ruah-Bagot  Agreement,  which 
limited  the  number  of  warships  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  which  led  to  the  eventual  eatab- 
liahment  of  the  unfortified  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  SUtee  and  Canada,  wm 
signed. 

COaCMtTT^      CONSSOnATION 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  H.R.  9664 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  NaUonal  Parks  and 
Recreation  and  the  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  both  recommended  that  the 
addition  contemplated  should  be  reduced 
from  14  to  4  acres.  Teetlmony  indicated  that 
this  addition  would  permit  an  appropriate 
approach  to  the  mall  at  a  minimum  ooet.  At 
the  oonclualon  of  its  consideration  of  the  leg- 
iBlatlon.  the  Committee  approved  H.R.  9564. 
with  amendments,  by  a  voice  vote. 

COIUUTTKE     AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  amendments,  as  indicated 
above,  reduce  the  authority  to  acquire  lands 
from  14  to  4  acres.  After  cjonslderlng  this  re- 
vision, the  Committee  agreed  that  the  usual 
provision  limiting  the  amount  authortaed  to 
be  appropriated  should  aiso  be  lncl\»ded  In 
the  legislation.  Two  alternatives  were  avall- 
aWe  to  the  Committee  in  this  respect: 

It  could  recommend  llmtUng  the  amount 
authorlaed  for  land  acqulslUon  and  thoee  de- 
velojMnents  directly  associated  with  such 
lands  (leaving  the  development  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  existing  memorial  unlimited); 
or 

It  oould  place  a  celling  on  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  and  a  maximum  limitation  on 
the  entire  development  program  for  tiie  me- 
morla'..  Testimony  before  the  committee  in- 
dicated that  a  subetantlal  expenditure  was 
contemplated  for  the  landscaping,  rehabili- 
tation of  the  memorial,  and  development  of 
visitor  and  administrative  facilities  on  the 
existing  site;  consequently,  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  agreed  that  the  better  ap- 
proach would  be  to  limit  the  entire  develop- 
ment program  (»6,177.000)  rather  than  re- 
stricting It  to  the  amount  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  acquired  lands  («.0»9,000). 

COST 

As  explained  above,  the  Committee  recom- 
mendation would  limit  the  total  amounts  to 
be  expended  for  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment at  the  Perry's  Victory  and  Inter- 
national Peace  Memorial  It  should  be  noted 
that  present  law  does  not  limit  the  amount 
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Authorized  to  b«  •pproprtot«(l  tor  the  de- 
velopment of  the  preeem  site,  li  HJl.  95M 
Is  enacted,  all  future  approprlatloiis  will  be 
charged  agAliaxt  the  4370.000  celling  for  land 
acquisition  and  W. 177,000  for  development 
<»3.06«.000  of  which  la  directly  attributable 
Co  the  acqulaltloQ  of  lands  authorized  by  the 
bUl  and  $3,078,000  of  which  are  costs  attrlh- 
itable  to  the  Improvement  of  the  existing 
site). 

The  development  program  contemplates 
the  extension  and  reconstruction  of  the  north 
and  south  seawalls,  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
:erlor  of  the  memorial  structure,  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Interior  of  the  memorial 
complete  landscaping  and  the  construction  of 
appropriate  visitor  facilities. 

3XCnON-BT-SXCTTON  ANALYSIS  OF  H,X.  »SS4,  AS 
AMXKDES 

Section  1  redesignates  "Perry's  Victory  and 
International  Peace  Memorial  Natlon&l 
Monument"  as  Perry's  Victory  and  Inter- 
iiatlonal  Peace  Memorial". 

Section  3  amends  the  original  authorizing 
statute  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  up  to  4  acres  of  land  for 
addition  to  the  memorial 

Section  3  abolishes  the  Perry's  Victory 
Memorial  Commlaslon  which  has  not  func- 
tioned as  a  group  for  more  than  30  years  by 
repealing  thoee  sections  of  existing  law  per- 
taining to  It. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
not  more  than  M70.000  for  land  acquisition 
and  not  more  than  W. 177.000  for  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  site  (an  amount  which 
Includes  ta  .099 .000  attributable  to  develop- 
ments which  are  to  be  made  on  the  lands  to 
be  acquired  pursuant  to  this  legislation  and 
»J  .078.000  attributable  to  developments 
which  are  to  be  made  on  lands  presently 
within  the  boxindarles  of  the  memorial  I . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
ind  Insular  Affairs,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  considering  legislation 
dealing  with  national  parlts.  monuments, 
knd  memorials,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
a.R. 9554. 

The  memorial  to  be  improved  by  HJl. 
)554  commemorates  the  victory  of  Ad- 
niral  Perry  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  In 
:he  War  of  1812.  In  addition,  it  memo- 
■ializes  the  100  years  of  peace  between 
he  United  States.  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain  after  the  War  of  1812,  It  is  a 
;ymbol  of  the  longest  unguarded  bound- 
ir>-  between  two  countries  in  the  world. 
The   memorial   at   Put-in-Bay.   Ohio, 
consists  of  21.44  acres  located  on  South 
3ass  Island.  It  was  constructed  under  the 
iirection  of  the  Perr>-s  Victory  Centen- 
nial Commission  between  October  1912 
ind  June  1915,  to  commemorate  Comdr. 
Dliver   Hazard  Perry's   decisive   victory 
n  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  on  September 
.0.  1813.  and  the  100  years  of  peace  the 
Jnited  States  had  enjoyed  with  Great 
Jritain  since  the  War  of  1812.  The  me- 
norial  consists  of  a  majestic  colimin  of 
rranite   353   feet  high   and   45   feet  in 
I  liameter  at  its  base.  Prom  the  top  of  the 
olumn  one  may  view  the  spot.  6  miles  to 
he  west,  where  Commodore  Perry  won 
line  of  the  most  brilliant  naval  victories 
:n  our  history.  Under  the  floor  of  the 
otunda  at  the  base  of  the  column  are 
1  »uried  three  British  and  three  American 
I  ifflcers  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
Congress  provided  for  United  States 
iux:eptaQce  of  the  memorial  and  adja- 


cent lands  from  the  State  of  Ohio  on 
March  3.  1919.  At  the  same  time,  the  Per- 
ry's Victory  Memorial  Commission  was 
created  to  administer  the  site.  Then,  in 
1936.  Congress  provided  for  the  creation 
of  the  Perry's  Victory  and  International 
Peace  Memorial  National  Monument  and 
for  its  administration,  protection,  and 
development  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  Perry's  Victory  Na- 
tional Commission  serving  as  a  board  of 
advisers. 

H-R.  9554  abolishes  the  Commission, 
which  has  not  functioned  as  a  group  for 
more  than  20  years.  It  also  deletes  the 
words  "National  Monument"  from  the 
area's  present  designation,  since  it  is  the 
spot  6  miles  to  the  west  rather  than  the 
area  itself  which  has  historical  signifi- 
cance. The  most  important  provisions 
of  H.R.  9554,  however,  provide  funds  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
memorial  itself  and  the  surrounding 
area. 

The  existing  residential  developments 
in  the  village  of  Put-in-Bay  on  the  west 
side  of  the  present  memorial  area  en- 
croach upon  it  to  the  extent  of  compet- 
ing with  and  detracting  from  the  gen- 
eral appearance  and  setting  of  the  me- 
morial column,  and  tend  to  destroy  its 
overall  effectiveness.  If  the  view  of  the 
marble  column,  which  dominates  the  me- 
morial area,  is  to  be  preserved  free  from 
these  existing  obstructions  or  other  im- 
deslrable  developments  in  the  future,  ad- 
ditional lands  should  be  purchased.  H.R. 
9554  amends  the  1936  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase 
with  appropriated  fxmds  not  more  than 
4  acres  of  land  interests  in  land  for  ad- 
ditions to  the  area.  The  4-acre  area  with 
improvements  will  cost  about  $370,000, 
of  which  $35,000  is  attributable  to  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 

HH.  95S4  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $5,177,000,  for  much  needed 
development  of  the  memorial,  including 
improvements  in  the  seawall  and  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  visitors'  cen- 
ter. 

I  agree  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  other  members  of  my  committee 
that  this  is  important  legislation  which 
should  be  passed.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  of  H.R.  9554. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
enactment  of  HJl.  9554,  a  bill  "To  change 
the  name  of  the  Perry  Victory  and  Inter- 
national Peace  Memorial  National  Monu- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  historic  memorial  is  located  on 
South  Bass  Island  in  Lake  Erie  and  com- 
memorates the  decisive  victory  of  Com- 
modore Oliver  Hazard  Perry  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Many  Senators  no  doubt 
recall  the  famous  statement  of  Commo- 
dore Perry  during  this  great  naval  vic- 
tory :  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours." 

The  memorial,  in  addition  to  com- 
memorating Perry's  great  victory,  sym- 
bolizes the  3,000-mile  unfortified  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Congress  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  great  memorisd  when  It 


created  a  commission  in  1962,  known  a* 
the  Bftttle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentramial 
Celebration  Commission,  to  celebrate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie  and  the  150  years  of  permanent 
peace  and  mutual  respect  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Visitors  from  all  over  the  world  have 

come    to    view    this    great    meirorial 

94,900  visited  it  in  1971.  Problems,  how- 
ever, have  arisen  jeopardizing  the  future 
of  the  memorial.  Residential  develop- 
ments in  the  area  have  begun  to  encroach 
upon  the  area  to  the  extent  that  they 
detract  from  the  memorial.  Acquisition 
of  additional  lands  is  desperately  needed 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  memorial. 
Additionally,  the  seawall  surrounding  the 
memorial  is  in  serious  need  of  repair. 

H.  R.  9554  would  provide  funds  for  the 
repair  and  extension  of  the  seawall  and 
would  additionally  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  portions  of  the  two  blocks  to  the 
west  to  extend  the  memorial  area  to  the 
municipal  docks  of  Put-in-Bay,  which  is 
the  visitor  approach  to  the  memorial,  and 
to  an  existing  city  park.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  also  plans  to  use  funds 
authorized  undei  this  legislation  to  de- 
velop a  landscaped  approach  mall  from 
these  municipal  sites  to  the  memorial 
This  action  will  afford  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  memorial  and  also  permit  a 
better  location  for  the  installation  of 
neeiled  permanent  visitors'  facilities  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  placed  in  an 
area  that  would  further  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  memorial. 

H.R.  9534  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  $5,177,000  for  these  de- 
velopment purposes,  with  $2,099,000  of 
this  sum  planned  for  the  development  of 
the  acqxxired  land. 

Specifically  the  bill  would  require  only 
3.21  acres  of  land  to  be  added  to  the  ex- 
isting memorial  grounds  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $370,000  with  $35,000  of  this  sum 
attributable  to  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  suid  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Senator  Jackson,  smd  other 
committee  members,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  Senator  Hawsxh, 
for  their  cooperation  and  support  in  ttiis 
matter. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  join  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  approving 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
passage  of  HJl.  9554. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  aind  passage  of 
thebUl. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9554)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


THE    MAR-A-LAOO    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  13067,  the  Mar-A- 
Lago  National  Historic  Site  bill,  and  that 
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tiie  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  ftdlows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  13067)  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mar-A-Lago  National 
Historic  Site,  In  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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am  glad  to  have  that  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. It  contains  money  to  maintain 
it  for  many  years  in  the  future. 

The  House  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  its  passage  by  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  House  committee  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


with  scenes  patnted  on  canvas  which  were 
copied  from  frescoes  found  In  the  original 
dining  room  of  the  Roman  palace.  Luxurious 
place  settings  of  &ne  china,  crystal,  and 
golden  tableware  add  to  the  rich  atmosphere 
of  the  room  and  will  remain  as  a  part  of  the 
donated  furnishings. 

Altogether,  the  m&in  residence  contains 
more  than  a  half  dozen  guest  suites  and 
sleeping  rooms.  All  of  the  guest  accommo- 
dations contain  interesting  furnishings  and 


auestion  la  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of      ^    ^"6™  °^     V    « .  i!^^  t^\J,.^r^t       *"°«  "^  exquisitely  decorated  and  wntam 
*?^^° -iZ-  i-«^  Ttf-„rrt.  from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print-     _-iu^,,  ^„^  of  art  and  antioues  Perh«>s 


the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  com- 
mittee was  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  its  Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill,  as 


ed  in  the  Rbcobd.  sis  follows ; 

PTTKPOSr 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  13067  by  Representa- 
tives Asplnall,  Taylor,  and  Rogers  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  administration  of  the  Mar-A- 


passed  by  the  House  is  almost  Idenncai     ^^^  National  Historic  site  m  Palm  Beach 
to  S.  4019,  introduced  by  Senator  Bible,     piorida 
and  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mar-A-Lago  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  mansions,  and  is  truly  deserving 
of  the  designation  as  a  national  historic 
site.  Located  on  a  coral  reel  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Lake  Worth  in 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  this  magnificent 
estate  consists  of  approximately  17  acres 
of  land.  This  property  is  recognized  as 
one  whose  value  will  grow  in  future  gen- 
erations, and  which  is  symbohc  of  a  by- 
gone era.  The  Secretary's  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Build- 
ings and  Monuments,  has  approved  its 
recognition.  Because  of  the  generosity 
of  its  owner,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather 
Post,  there  win  be  no  Federal  funds  re- 
quired for  the  acquisition,  or  uniquely 
enough,  for  operation  and  management. 
This  is  truly  a  gift  to  the  American 
people.  Very  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  main  structure  since  it  wm 
originally  buUt  in  1927  except  for  the 
construction  of  the  pavilion  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  house.  It  is  in- 
tended that  this  mansion  shall  serve  as 
a  temporary  residence  for  visiting  for- 
eign dignitaries  and  heads  of  State  and 
for  other  selective  purposes  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Mar-A-Lago 
National  Historic  Site  Advisory  Com- 
mission which  is  established  by  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this,  in  my  experience. 
is  unique,  not  only  in  the  gift  of  a  great 
national  resource,  but  in  the  money  to 
maintain  and  operate  it.  Mrs.  Post  is  to 
be  commended  for  this  great  generosity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  quite 
unique  because  Mrs.  Post  also  gave  her 
estate  in  Washington  to  the  Smithso- 
nian and  endowed  it  with  fimds.  So  this 
is  the  second  time  she  has  made  a  simi- 
lar arrangement. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  have  my 
memory  jogged.  She  is  doubly  entitled 
to  our  thanks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  one  here  was 
with  a  great  selection  of  art,  particularly 
Russian  art  outside  of  Russia,  and  she 
has  given  that  with  the  endowment  to 
maintain  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  truly  appreciated.  I 


DKSCSIFTION    AND   LOCATION 

Mar-A-Lago  is  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
mansions.  Located  on  a  coral  reef  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Lake  Worth  In  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  the  estate  consists  of  ap- 
proximately seventeen  acres  of  land.  The 
meticulously  manicured  grounds  emphasize 
the  prominence  of  the  carefully  designed 
structure  which  has  been  molded  to  at  Into 
the  magnificent  setting. 

As  one  enters  the  grounds  through  the 
beautiful  arched  gate  and  proceeds  along  the 
coconut  palm-lined  driveway,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  structure  come  into  view.  Proba- 
bly the  first  feature  to  capture  the  visitor's 
eye  la  the  enormous  arched  Romanesque  style 
window  that  dominates  the  oceanfront  side 
of  the  house,  but  it  Is  not  untU  he  reaches 
th^  porte  cochere  that  he  is  confronted  with 
the  elegance  of  the  place. 

Passing  through  the  massive  Iron  grille 
doorway  Into  the  elaborate  entrance  hall,  the 
hooded  fireplace  captures  the  visitor's  Im- 
mediate attention,  then  his  eyes  begin  to 
absorb  the  other  Impressive  features  of  the 
room.  Interesting  old  Spanish  lanterns  hang 
from  Che  beamed  ceUing  to  illuminate  the 
large  dresden  urns  that  stand  opposite  a 
pair  of  Roman  busts.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
entry  way,  a  handsome  pair  of  huge,  carved, 
double  doors  with  recessed  panels — upon 
which  carved  and  glided  cherubs  are 
mo\inted — lead  into  the  Uvlng  room. 

Topped  with  a  high  gold  leaf  ceUing  from 
which  massive  Brystol  crystal  chandeliers 
are  hung,  the  Uvlng  room  with  Its  seven  rare 
Venetian  sUk  needlework  panels  and  seven 
large  archways,  is  for  many  people  the  most 
impressive  room  of  all.  From  It,  one  can  look 
out  through  the  arched  window  across  the 
grounds  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Four  highly 
polished,  black  marble  stairs  lead  to  the  small 
loggia  where  a  Bengal  tiger  rug  decorates 
the  floor  and  artistic  frescoes  adorn  the  walls. 
FUled  with  priceless  furnishings  of  the  late 
Renaissance  and  18th  Century  period,  this 
Uvlng  room  is  unique  In  the  United  States. 
Near  the  hooded  fireplace,  an  entrance 
leads  into  the  relatively  small,  but  Impressive 
walnut  panelled  library  which  contains  an 
interesting  collection  of  books  and  some 
outstanding  works  of  art. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  living  room,  the 
entrance  to  the  dining  room  is  provided 
through  one  of  the  large  archways.  Adapted 
from  a  palace  in  Rome,  this  room  is  domi- 
nated by  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
marble  top  extension  table  in  the  world. 
This  massive  table,  which  can  be  expanded 
from  about  12  to  29  feet,  weighs  about  4000 
pounds  and  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  com- 
binations. Regardless  of  the  length,  how- 
ever, the  inlaid  design  of  the  top  remains  un- 
interrupted. The  floor  of  the  room  consists  of 
white  and  black  marble  blocks  from  an  old 
Cuban   castle  and  the  walls  are   decorated 


valuable  works  of  art  and  antiques.  Perhaps 
the  most  unusual  room  in  the  hoiise  is  the 
place  known  as  "Deenle's  House"  Originally, 
It  was  the  nursery.  Its  oval  room  remains  to- 
day as  It  was  when  Dma  Merrill  was  a  child. 
A  beehive  fireplace  with  a  rosebush  molded 
in  plaster  reUef  "growing"  across  the  dome  to 
the  windows  on  either  side  is  the  central 
feature  of  the  room.  The  canopy  bed  has 
carved  squirrels  at  the  top  of  e«K:h  post  and 
the  doors  swing  on  hinges  in  the  design  ctf 
roses  with  door  handles  in  the  form  of  small 
squirrels  whose  tails  are  the  levers.  Inside 
the  bathroom,  two  rows  of  tUes  with  lUus- 
trated  nursery  rhymes  complete  the  youthTul 
setting. 

Outside,  facing  Lake  Worth,  a  cloister  abuU 
the  Inner  side  of  the  crescent-shaped  struc- 
ture providing  lU  occupants  with  a  pleasant 
atmosphere  and  view,  but  preserving  their 
privacy  and  yleldUig  them  maximum  secu- 
rity. In  the  foreground,  a  round  patio  sur- 
faced with  a  pebble  pavement  consisting  of 
uniform,  highly  polished  black,  yeUow,  white 
and  multicolored  glacial  gravel  has  been  in- 
stalled to  form  an  artistic  geometric  pattern. 
A  small  goldfish  pool  lined  with  waterlllliee 
and  adorned  with  sculptured  birds  forms  the 
backdrop  tor  the  patio. 

The  view  across  the  patio  is  magnlflclent. 
The  grounds  are  perfectly  landscaped  and 
maintained.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  that 
this  land  was  once  covered  with  a  Jungle  at 
heavy  underbrush  almost  too  thick  for  pene- 
tration, because  today  It  features  a  lush  car- 
pet of  thick,  verdant  grass  and  a  balanced 
setting  of  colorful  gardens  and  graceful  palm 
trees  with  Lake  Worth  In  the  distant  back- 
ground. 

Taken  altogether,  Mar-A-Lago  Is  truly  one 
of  America's  greatest  man-made  treasuree. 
It  Is  a  dream  come  true  of  one  of  the  great 
ladles  of  the  Land  and  It  could  probably 
never  be  duplicated — or.  at  least.  It  prob- 
ably never  will  be.  Very  few  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  main  structure  since  It 
was  orlglnaUy  built  In  1927,  except  for  the 
construction  of  the  pavUllon  on  the  aoath- 
west  comer  of  the  house.  This  addition  can 
accommodate  groupe  of  modest  size  for 
social  events  or  can  serve  as  a  meeting  place 
for  conferences,  performances  or  other  ac- 
tivities that  might  occur  in  the  fut\ire  if 
H.R.  13067  is  enacted. 

The  Nation  Is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Post  for 
creating  this  magnificent  mansion  and  for 
her  generosity  in  offering  it  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  without  cost,  so  that  It  can  be 
preserved  In  perpetuity.  Like  her  Hlllwood 
estate  In  Washington,  D.C..  which  she  has 
arranged  to  donate  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Mar-A-Lago  ctmtalns  a  countless 
number  of  art  objects  of  tremendous  value 
which  wUl  be  given  with  the  property  and 
win  continue  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bin  (H.R.  13067 >  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  re«wl  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consld- 
(raUon  of  the  blU  (HJR.  17034)  making 
!  upplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
(ither  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
]  tending  business  before  the  Senate  is  the 
j  upplemental    appropriation    bill.    H Jl. 
7034,  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
;  entatives  Wednesday  and  was  reported 
1  o  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
1  iroprlatlons  on  Thursday.  October  12. 
972.  The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
lecommends  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
n  the  amount  of  $5,204,690,610  and.  al- 
1  hough  this  sum  recommended  by  the 
iienate  committee  Is  tl.639.641,785  over 
ihe  amoimt  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
:  louse  of  Representatives,  there  are  sev- 
I  ^rai  good  reasons  for  this  large  Increase. 
In  the  first  place,  the  House  did  not 
I  lonslder  twidget  estimates  for  the  higher 
isducatlon  programs.  Subsequent  to  con- 
I  Ideration  of  the  bill  in  the  House  com- 
mittee, the  President  submitted  a  sup- 
i  ilemental  budget  estimate  to  the  Senate 
n  Senate  Docimient  92-91  on  October  10, 
972,  in  which  he  requested  $1,207,214,- 
I  (00  for  the  Office  of  Education.  The  com- 
I  nlttee  has  recommended  the  full  amount 
(if  the  President's  request  for  the  Office 
(if  Education.  This  accounts  for  a  large 
l>art  of   the  increase  recommended  by 
he  committee  over  the  bill  as  it  psissed 
he  House  of  Representativee. 

In  addition,  in  Senate  Document  92- 
11,  after  consideration  of  the  bUl  In  the 
louse,  the  President  requested  $175,000.- 
)00  for  the  Maritime  Administration, 
tnd  the  committee  has  recommended  the 
:  ull  amount  of  this  budget  estimate  to 
>rovlde  funds  to  continue  the  construc- 
lon  of  additional  modem  and  efficient 
nerchant  ships  during  the  current  fiscal 
'ear. 

In    addition,    under    the    legislative 
:hapter  of  this  bill,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  included  $53,610,000  for  con- 
struction   of   certain   Senate    buildings 
phich  were  not  considered  by  the  House 
(»f  Representatives:  and,  finally,  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
ated   agencies    appropriation    bill,    the 
;ommittee    included    $68.4    million    in 
tems  which  were  not  considered  by  the 
louse  of  Representatives.  This  explains 
o  a  great  extent  why  the  bill,  as  re- 
>orted  to  the  Senate,  is  in  excess  of  the 
louse  figures. 

This  bUl  contains  appropriations  for 

several  programs  and  activities  which 

normally  would  have  been  included  in 

he  regular  annual  appropriation  bUls 

>ut  which  were  omitted  from  these  bills 

lue  to  lack  of  authorization  at  the  time. 

.Imong  the  items  in  this  category  are: 

Manpower  training  programs  in  the 

Department  of  Labor; 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  and 

he  Office  of  Child  Development,  both  of 

rhlch  are  in  the  Department  of  Health, 

education,  and  Welfare: 

The  Domestic  Programs  of  Action; 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity; 

The  traffic  and  motor  vehicle  safety 

urograms  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 

wrtation; 


The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission:  and 

The  appropriations  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  library  resoiu-ces. 

Mr.  President,  before  each  Member  Is 
a  detailed  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  explains  at  some 
length  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee.  I  will  now  turn  to  the  various 
chapters  contained  in  this  bill  and  give  a 
brief  explanation  of  some  of  the  impor- 
tant items.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield 
at  any  time  to  answer  questions,  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  subcommittees 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
be  available  to  go  into  detail  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  individual  items  in  the 
various  chapters. 

In  chapter  I,  the  committee  concurs 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $16,- 
500,000  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
These  fimds  are  to  be  utilized  in  areas 
damaged  by  natural  disasters  in  several 
States  earlier  this  calendar  year.  AIbo, 
$13.5  million  will  be  utilized  by  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  and  $3,000,000  by 
the  Forest  Service  for  emergency  meas- 
in^s  for  runoff  retardation  smd  soil  ero- 
sion prevention. 

Tlus  committee  has  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $250  million  in  chapter  n 
for  urban  renewal  programs.  These 
funds  are  to  be  used  to  carry  out  con- 
ventional urban  renewal  programs  in  the 
area  devastated  by  Hurricane  Agnes.  The 
sum  recommended  by  the  committee, 
when  added  to  the  $200  million  provided 
in  the  regiUar  bill,  will  make  a  total  of 
$450  million  available  to  assist  the  lo- 
calities damaged  as  a  result  of  Hurri- 
cane Agnes.  The  House  blU  contained 
$26,320,000  to  purchase  four  C-130  skl- 
equlpped  airplanes  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1973 
contained  $32.9  million  to  purchase  five 
of  these  airplanes.  The  request  was 
denied  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  regular  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
two  subcommittees  at  that  time  indi- 
cated the  funding  for  these  planes  should 
be  considered  In  connection  uith  budget 
estimates  for  the  National  Science 
I"oundation.  The  committee  has  reduced 
this  sum  to  $13,160,000. 

Chapter  HI  contains  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $2  million,  the  same  amoimt  as  the 
House  allowance  for  the  National  Park 
Service  for  operations  and  maintenance 
of  the  nonperforming  art  functicxis  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  The  authorization  for  this 
appropriation  Is  contained  in  Public  Law 
92-313.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
operating  budget  of  the  Center  will 
amount  to  $2,986,000,  and  the  committee 
was  advised  that  the  Center  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  somewhat  less  than  one- 
fourth,  or  $586,000,  as  the  performing 
£Lrt8  portion  of  the  total  estimated 
budget.  The  committee  recognizes  the 
diffloilty  in  accurately  estimating  costs 
of  a  new  activity  and  expects  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  be  in  a  position 
to  reduce  its  share  of  expenditures  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  after  the  first  year 


on  the  basis  of  actual  experience  in  oper- 
ations and  msdntenance  management. 
For  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  the  committee  recom- 
mends tui  appropriation  of  $3,356,000, 
which  is  one-half  of  the  budget  estimate 
for  planning  activities  and  State  grants 
connected  with  staging  the  Nation's  bl- 
c«itennial  observances.  These  funds  will 
be  available  contingent  upon  enactment 
of  the  Authorization  Act.  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  largest  sums  recommended  in  this 
bill  are  contained  in  chapter  IV,  the 
chapter  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Beginning  on  page  15  of  the  re- 
port is  a  detailed  explanation  of  each 
item.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my 
statement,  the  bill  contains  $1,207,- 
214,000  for  the  Office  of  Ediication.  It 
also  contains  $856,464,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  most  of  which  is  for 
Manpower  Training  Services.  The  biU 
also  contains  $840,000,000  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program  and  $899,- 
268,000  for  Social  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices. For  Child  Development — Head- 
start — the  committee  recommends  $422,- 
056,000. 

The  committee  has  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $47,925,000  under  chapter 
V,  legislative  branch,  for  completion  of 
construction  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  proposed  addition  would 
contain  approximately  654.800  gross 
square  feet  of  space,  as  compared  to 
712.900  gross  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
existing  new  building.  Since  studies  in- 
dicate that  the  greatest  need  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  for  additional  office  space,  the  new 
structure  would  have  between  400  to  450 
rooms  with  no  additional  hearixig  rooms. 
Except  for  property  belonging  to  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Party,  all  of  the  land 
and  buildings  within  square  725  belong 
to  the  Senate  and  it  is  upon  this  land 
that  the  extension  will  be  constructed. 
In  addition,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  ai^roprlation  of  $4,125,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  In  square 
724,  the  demolition  of  buildings,  and  de- 
sign competition  for  garage  and  related 
faclliUes. 

There  are  10  privately  owned  proper- 
ties in  Square  724  which  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Senate,  including  the  Mon- 
ocle Restaurant,  the  Stanton  Apart- 
ments, the  Senate  Court  Apartments, 
and  the  Capitol  Hill  Hotel,  formerly 
known  as  the  Carroll  Arms  Hotel.  Forty 
real  properties  in  this  Square  are  already 
owned  by  the  Government  and  are  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  In  addition,  one 
large  office  building  Is  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  Authorization  Act 
which  passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 
Is  authorized  to  initiate  and  conduct  a 
study  to  explore  design  and  cost  alterna- 
tives for  construction  on  this  Square  of 
a  parking  garage  with  limited  commer- 
cial facilities  and  report  his  preliminary 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The 
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Architect  is  also  to  conduct  an  architec- 
tairal  design  competition  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  preparation  of  an  imagina- 
tive design  for  the  garage  structxue.  The 
bill  also  includes  $1,450,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Square  764,  which  is  the  Old 
Providence  Hospital  site.  It  is  located  in 
Southetist  Washington  and  is  bounded 
by  D.  Third,  E,  and  Second  Streets. 

The  site  Is  now  vacant  land  and  con- 
tains approximately  95,000  square  feet 
of  space.  The  House  Office  Building 
Commission  has  approved  this  square 
as  the  site  for  facilities  for  the  pages  of 
the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Supreme 
Coiuli.  The  committee  has  made  a  study 
of  the  senatorial  allowance  and  Is  rec- 
ommending a  merger  of  the  current  al- 
lowances for  long-distance  telephone 
calls  and  telegram  charges,  stationery, 
airmail  and  special  delivery  stamps, 
transportation,  home  office  expenses, 
subscriptions.  State  office  rentals,  and 
telephone  charges  incurred  outside  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  into  one  consolidated 
allowance  for  the  same  purposes.  This 
new  multipurpose  account  will  be  placed 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1973,  and  will  be  rated,  for  each 
Senator,  at  the  aggregate  of  the  individ- 
ual amounts  currently  in  effect.  There 
nUl  be  no  increase  in  the  overall  amount 
allowed  each  Senator  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  Increasing  the  appropria- 
tion. 

The  two  purpoises  of  this  action  are  to 
provide  flexibility  to  each  Senator  In  the 
management  of  his  office  and  to  estab- 
lish the  calendar  year  as  the  standard 
accounting  period.  The  consolidated 
control  accoimt  for  each  Senator  will  be 
maintained  by  the  Disbursing  Office, 
under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  this  Office  will  advise  Sen- 
ators of  the  payments  made  from  this 
account,  when  vouchers  submitted  ex- 
ceed accruals,  and  of  iKtssible  deficien- 
cies at  the  earUest  practical  moment. 
An  antldeflciency  provision  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  authorization  which  will 
preclude  payment  of  any  voucher 
which  exceeds  the  Senator's  accrued  al- 
lowance through  the  month  in  which 
the  voucher  is  received  for  payment. 
The  consolidation  does  not  involve  any 
of  the  fimds  available  for  clerk  hire. 

With  respect  to  the  Capitol  PoUce,  the 
committee  was  advised  that  under  a  re- 
cent decision  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
members  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  who 
carry  revolvers  outside  the  Capitol 
grounds  would  be  subject  to  prosecution 
for  carrying  an  imregistered  weapon. 
This  results  from  an  interpretation  of 
the  law  that  the  Capitol  Police  force  does 
not  come  within  any  of  the  classes  set 
forth  In  22  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
sections  3204  and  3305  dealing,  among 
other  matters,  with  the  carrjdng  of  fire- 
arms within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  lieen  considering  an  amendment 
to  the  law  in  order  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion, but  that  it  was  doubtful  the  law 
could  be  amended  before  adjournment. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  pro- 
posed that  the  supplemental  approprla- 


tloa  hill  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
Capitol  Police  to  carry  firearms  under 
regiilations  to  be  prepared  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Language  to  carry  out  this 
recommendation  has  been  Included  in  the 
bill. 

Under  chapter  VI,  Public  Works,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,060,000.  For  the  Corps  of  ESi- 
gineers  portion  of  this  chapter,  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,775,000  is  recommended  for 
general  investigations,  construction, 
general  and  flood  control,  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries.  The  bill  also  coo- 
tains  $1,435,000  for  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration.  The  Southwest 
has  experienced  abnormally  low  rainfall 
in  recent  years.  As  a  result,  the  South- 
western Power  Administratlan  will  not 
be  able  to  market  sufficient  power  from 
Federal  reservoirs  to  its  contract  cus- 
tomers. The  supplemental  appropriation 
will  be  used  to  purchase  power  from 
other  sources  to  meet  contract  commit- 
ments. 

The  bill  contains  $198,582,000  for 
appropriations  financed  under  chapter 
vn,  Etepartments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, judicisuTT.  For  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the 
committee  concurs  with  the  House  in 
recommending  an  appropriation  of  $5,- 
000,000  for  expenses  of  additional  re- 
search and  development  to  control  the 
supply  of  Illicit  narcotics.  The  blU  con- 
tains $11,500,000  not  considered  by  the 
House  for  expenses  of  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  the  1974  Inter- 
national Exposition  on  the  Environment 
to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
Since  the  authorization  for  this  ap- 
propriation has  not  passed,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  a  proviso  in  the  bill 
providing  that  none  of  the  funds  recom- 
mended shall  be  available  for  obligation 
until  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
enacted  into  law. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  $175  million  had  been  requested 
by  the  President  and  Included  in  the  bin 
for  ship  construction  under  the  Maritime 
Administration,  which  item  Imd  not  been 
considered  by  the  House.  Tills  stmi  is  In- 
cluded within  this  chapter.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  Inserted  In  the  bill  a  para- 
graph recommending  an  appropriation 
of  $1  million  for  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy.  This  sum  was 
included  in  the  bill  upon  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

Chapter  vm  of  the  bill  relates  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated sigencies.  The  committee  Included 
$11,400,000  in  the  bill  for  payments  to  air 
carriers  imder  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  amoimt  recommended  covers 
retroactive  payments  to  local  service  air- 
lines, and  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  recognizes  the  obligations  of 
the  Govenunent  with  respect  to  air  car- 
riers under  the  applicable  law. 

The  bill  also  Includes  $12  million  for 
the  payment  of  loan  guarantees  under 
the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission. 
This  will  permit  repayment  of  a  guaran- 
teed loan  made  to  the  Erie-Lackawana 


Railway  Co.  The  wan  of  $57  million 
has  been  recommended  for  grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp. 
This  sum  includes  $9.1  million  for  an- 
ticipated deficits  from  the  international 
services  «uid  existing  and  proposed  addi- 
tional experimental  services;  $32  mil- 
lion for  roadbed  improvements;  and  $16 
million  for  the  purchase  of  four  turbo 
trains. 

Chapter  IX  relates  to  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department  and  re- 
lated agencies.  The  simi  recommended 
by  the  committee  in  this  chapter  is  $65,- 
569.000.  For  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the 
sum  of  $2.7  million  has  been  included  in 
the  bill  to  provide  310  additional  ctistoms 
patrol  officers  for  increased  surveillance 
of  port  and  dock  areas  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  smuggling  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  The  sum  of  $4  million  Is 
reconmiended  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  This  amount  provides  for  ex- 
amination, audit,  and  investigation  of  an 
Increased  number  of  income  tax  returns 
with  the  objective  of  intensifying  ef- 
forts to  suppress  the  Illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  dnigs. 

For  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $3.8  million  for  centrad  direction  and 
coordination  of  the  Treasury  Depwirt- 
ment's  general  revenue-sharing  fimc- 
tions,  and  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  collection 
and  tabulation  of  certain  data  needed 
to  compute  the  revenue-sharing  alloca- 
tions. It  also  provides  for  the  audit  re- 
sponsibilities placed  on  the  Department 
by  the  general  revenue-diarlng  legisla- 
tion. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  Hotise 
and  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$20  million  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention.  The  amount  recommended 
provides  initial  fimds  for  implementa- 
tion of  section  224  of  Public  Law  92-255, 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972.  which  authorizes  the  en- 
couragement and  promotion  of  expanded 
research  programs  to  create,  develop,  and 
test  chemical  substances  for  use  In  the 
treatment  of  addiction. 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  $30.- 
000,000  for  the  special  fund  to  assist 
other  Federal  agencies  in  developing 
more  effective  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions,  as  provided  in  section  233  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  many  of  the 
items  in  the  bill,  and  the  various  sub- 
committee chairmen  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appn^riations  will.  I  hope,  be 
availahle  to  go  into  any  detail  which  is 
desired  by  any  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  as  original  text, 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  waived  by 
reason  of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ha«- 
RY  P.  Btm,  J*.).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
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BAs?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  tux- 
ther  deliberations  of  the  Senate  on  this 
measure,  Mr.  James  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Mark  Schneider  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted 
to  be  present  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRE»IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
siixillar  request  in  behalf  of  Charles 
Warren  and  John  K.  Scales  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Young) 
has  finished  his  presentation,  I  have 
some  questions  of  the  chairman,  but  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  await  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  explained  the 
bill  very  well,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  vcuious  items.  I  can  only  add  that 
the  bill  turned  out  better  than  I  thought 
it  would.  It  Is  only  about  $188  million 
over  the  budget.  I  expected  that  it  might 
be  $400  million  or  $500  million  over.  I 
think  the  committee  did  as  well  as  it 
could  with  the  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  How  much  time  would  he  like? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Five  minutes  would  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  on 
the  bill.  ' 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  chairmac. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  think  the  committee  did  a 
splendid  job.  There  are  a  few  questions, 
and  I  have  an  amendment  or  two.  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  just  re- 
ceived the  report,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  questions  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  committee. 

First,  on  that  Item  which  appears  on 
page  47,  line  22,  at  least  In  the  bill  of 
which  we  have  a  copy,  dealing  with  a 
certain  special  fund  in  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President:  if  the 
Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  turn  to 
that.  It  is  on  page  61  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's report. 

By  the  way.  the  Senator  said  that  it 
was  before  all  of  us.  My  assistant  hap- 
pens to  have  a  copy,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  has  actually  been  distributed. 
The  Senator  might  wish  to  inquire. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
copies  of  the  report  have  been  distrib- 
uted and  are  on  Senators'  desks. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  have  one;  I  just 
wondered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  one? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  happen  to  have  a  copy. 
I  will  be  happy  to  make  It  available  for 
any  Senator  who  wishes  to  see  It. 

This  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 
If  the  chairman  will  give  me  his  atten- 
tion, the  figure  for  the  special  fund  has 


been  set  at  $30  milUon.  The  amoimt 
which  was  requested  for  this  special  fund 
was  $40  million. 

Normally,  one  would  say,  "Great,  you 
aUowed  75  percent;  who  can  argue  about 
that?" 

But  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  matter  on 
which  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the 
chairman's  sense  of  equity,  rather  than 
first  submit  an  amendment,  because  I 
think  it  concerns  us  alL 

This  particular  fimd,  essentially.  Is  to 
clean  up  the  waiting  list  for  the  metha- 
done maintenance  program.  We  have  a 
chart  from  Dr.  Jaflee.  a  very  gifted  man 
whom  tlie  President  has  put  on  this 
Job,  which  shows  the  current  waiting  list 
to  27,940  persons,  and  that  the  amount 
required  to  clean  up  that  waiting  list 
comes  to  $69,850,000.  I  shall  be  very 
hap^y  to  have  it  inspected. 

This  appropriation  of  $30  million  falls 
a  bit  short  of  actually  enabling  us  to 
clean  up  the  waiting  list  for  the  program. 
The  amount  resdly  required  would  be 
somewhat  in  the  area  of  $40  million.  I 
win  state  the  exact  figiires  in  a  moment. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  be  appalled  If 
we  looked  at  the  list  of  cities  in  which 
there  are  methadone  maintenance  wait- 
ing lists.  I  am  not  very  proud  of  my 
home  city  of  New  York,  which  seems  to 
have  attracted  narcotics  addicts  like 
honey  does  flies.  It  Is  unbelievable. 

But  when  one  sees  that  so  many  other 
States  and  so  many  other  cities  are  in- 
volved in  this  scourge,  ranging  almost 
literally  right  across  the  country,  I  think 
it  would  appall  any  Senator.  And,  of 
course,  right  now,  until  we  find  an  antag- 
onist or  some  way  of  dealing  with  this 
current  Illness  the  only  real  thing  we  can 
do  to  take  these  narcotics  addicts  out  of 
the  criminal  category  Is  methadone 
maintenance,  at  least  when  they  seek  it, 
and  ail  of  these  I  have  discussed  are  seek- 
ing it. 

So  I  would  like  to  sisk  the  Senator  this 
question:  Is  there  some  reason  why  the 
committee  felt  It  should  just  provide  the 
$30  million  amount?  Had  the  committee 
seen  this  list,  which  is  certainly  authori- 
tative, and  the  amount  which  is  required 
in  order  to  do  the  Job?  Because  If  it  was 
not  before  It,  I  think  it  would  strongly 
appeal  to  Judgmwit  and  reascn  that  we 
should  give  them  the  necessary  money  at 
least  to  clean  Up  these  methadone  main- 
tenance waiting  lists.  That  Is  an  ele- 
mentary precaution  we  could  take  to  at 
least  get  rid  of  as  many  addicts  as  we 
could,  with  this  treatment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of 
tills  body  Is  opposed  to  making  adequate 
appropriations  in  this  field.  It  Is  true 
that  the  President  requested  in  his 
budget  $40  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  after  weigh- 
ing it,  allowed  only  $20  million,  and  made 
this  statement  In  its  report : 

The  committee  reluctantly  recommends  a 
reduction  of  $30  million  In  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  special  fund,  simply  because 
the  special  action  ofllce  was  unable  to  provide 
the  committee  with  specific  objective  pro- 
posals, plans,  or  programs  for  the  use  of  the 
funds  requested. 

I?  O'jCT 


I  do  not  know  just  what  the  testimony 
showed  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  that  was  the  House's  Judgment. 

This  matter  was  handled  by  Senator 
MoirroTA's  subcommittee.  I  do  not  see 
him  in  the  Chamber  now.  He  probably 
can  give  a  further  and  better  explana- 
tion. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  5 
months  of  this  year  have  already  gone  by. 
By  the  time  this  appropriation  bill  Is 
passed,  becomes  law  and  the  money  be- 
comes available,  another  month  probably 
will  expire.  So  if  we  can  hold  what  we 
have  here,  the  $30  million,  we  will  have 
done  pretty  well,  taking  into  account  that 
they  have  no  programs.  They  have  no 
report  to  us  about  how  they  can  effec- 
tively and  Judiciously  expend  this 
amoimt  of  money.  I  think  that  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  being  very  liberal. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  would  be 
right  if  we  had  no  facts,  but  now  we  do. 
So  may  I  submit  the  facts  we  have  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  because  now  we 
have  the  certified  facts  as  to  what  Is  to 
be  done  and  what  it  costs.  If  they  look 
favorably  upon  it,  I  would— or  perhaps 
even  the  committee  would — consider  an 
amendment  which  would  bring  the  money 
up  to  what  is  really  needed,  based  now 
upon  a  firm  representation  of  fact.  I  will 
submit  that  to  all  the  Senators  con- 
cerned, In  the  hope  that  they  will  ex- 
amine It  from  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator  submit  those  facts  to  the 
committee.  I  do  not  believe  they  have 
been  made  available. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  have  not  been 
msule  available  to  the  committee,  so  the 
Senator  c£in  understand  the  reason  for 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  not  hav- 
ing the  facts  which  you  refer  to. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  unless  there  is  an  amend- 
ment, the  $30  million  is  the  most  that 
can  be  agreed  to  in  conference.  The  facts 
he  submits  no  doubt  will  be  helpful  and 
will  reinforce  the  Senate  committee  In 
supporting  the  amount  it  appropriates 
and  In  sustaining  Its  position  for  $30  mil- 
lion Instead  of  $20  million.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  us  that  way.  certainly;  but 
without  an  amendment,  the  Senator 
knows  that  is  the  limit  which  we  can 
achieve  In  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
submit  an  amendment,  but  I  think  this 
matter  commends  Itself  so  much  to  equity 
that  I  would  like  to  submit  it  in  the  next 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  Is 
going  to  submit  an  amendment.  I  wish 
he  would  wait  for  a  little  while,  until 
Senator  Montoya  can  come  to  the  floor 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  held  the  hearings,  and  he  is  more 
familiar  with  the  matter  than  I  am.  I 
would  like  for  him  to  be  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  other 
observation :  The  committee  made  an  In- 
crease to  $840  million  basic  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  various  tlties  of  OEO  for 
the  war  on  poverty,  as  I  requested,  and 
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thus  accommodated  the  items  that  I 
had  testified  to  relating  to  an  Increase 
for  community  economic  development, 
for  legal  services,  the  administration  re- 
quested $760  million  for  these  items  and 
that  was  the  House  allowance. 

Within  the  $840  million.  I  requested 
totals  of  $69,750,000  for  community  eco- 
nomic development,  an  amount  $39.05 
million  above  the  $40.7  million  requested 
by  the  swimlnistration.  This  was  made  on 
behalf  of  my.self  and  Senator  Kxnnidt. 
And  $94,346  million  for  legal  services,  an 
amount  $22,846  million  above  the  $71.5 
million  requested  by  the  administration. 
This  was  made  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ator Case.  Senator  Mondale.  and  Senator 
Cranston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor- HEW  on  October  6. 
1972,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ComrtrNTTT  Economic   D«v*lopi«nt 
The  Economic   Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972  added  a  new  title  VII,  "Community 
Xconomlc    Development"    to   the   Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

This  new  title — which  I  co-authorlaed  with 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Nelson,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WeUare — Is 
designed  to  support  the  efTorts  of  commtinlty 
economic  deyelopment  corporations  and  rural 
cooperatives.  In  working  with  the  private 
sector  to  reduce  poverty  In  low-Income  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

The  new  authority  brings  together  pro- 
grams previously  conducted  under  Title  ID. 
"Special  Impact"  which  the  late  Senator 
Bobert  Kennedy  and  I  added  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  In  1B«7,  talcing  as  our  model 
a  very  successful  program  In  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  request — ^whlch  I  make 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Nelson  and 
Kennedy — consists  of  three  basic  elements 
SB  follows: 

$64,900,000  merely  to  Implement  the  com- 
pleted plans  of  39  existing  community  devel- 
opment corporations  to  be  funded  under 
Part  A  of  the  new  title;  these  programs  are 
cturently  funded  \mder  title  ID  o<f  the  Act, 
Special  Impact.  The  •63,900,000  tacludes 
•43,300,000  for  urban  grantees,  •17,100,000 
for  rural  grantees,  and  •4,600,000  fc*  support 
activities,  such  as  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, evaluation  and  research. 

•3,850,000  for  the  maintenance  of  rural 
cooperatives  projects  under  Part  B  of  the 
new  title  and  related  rural  projects.  Theae 
activities  are  currently  fxinded  under  Section 
232  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aot  (re- 
search and  development)  and  title  IH  a 
(rural  loans)  respectl^vely. 

•1,000,000  for  the  revolving  loan  fund  to  be 
established  under  Part  C  of  the  new  Utle  VII. 
These  essential  needs  are  documented  on 
a  project  and  ttem  basis  to  a  letter  dated 
September  25,  1972  to  me  from  the  Center 
for  Community  Economic  Development, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  baaed  on  a  sur- 
vey conducted  at  my  request.  The  Center 
Is  a  non-profit  organization  chartered  to 
provide  policy  research  and  Informaitlon  with 
respect  to  community  economic  (tov*k)pment 
programs. 

I  ask  that  thU  letter  from  Geoffrey  Faux, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Center  for  Com- 
munity   Economic    Development,    together 


with  tables  and  charta  be  Included  m  the 
Hearing  Record. 

As  a  co-author  of  the  new  title,  I  beUeve 
that  the  activities  conducted  thereunder 
have  already  been  proven  under  existing  law 
as  extremely  oost -effective  means  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  and  decay  In 
our  Inner  cities  and  depressed  rural  areas. 

m  a  1971  task  force  report,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  of  New  York  concluded  on 
the  basis  of  a  review  of  these  programs  that: 

Community  Economic  Development  Cor- 
porations have  demonstrated:  "unique  ca- 
pacity for  pooling  a  community's  talents  and 
resources  ...  for  linking  together  a  variety 
of  businesses  and  projects  .  .  .  and  for  or- 
ganizing the  community  to  accept  and  ef- 
fectively utilize  reso\irces  and  assistance 
from  outside  the  poverty  area." 

Tfce  program  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  New 
York — upon  which  the  original  Kermedy- 
JaFlts  title  I  D  was  based — Is  particular  testi- 
mony to  the  effectlvenees  of  the  program. 
For  a  9M  mlUlon  federal  investment  during 
the  first  four  years  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
program  can  directly  potot  to  over  •SI  mil- 
lion in  non-federal  loans  and  inveetments, 
to  Increased  payrolls  of  over  •aS  million  per 
year,  to  private  contributions  of  •B.S  nUlllon 
and  to  Investments  In  real  estate  and  other 
assets  of  ^12  milUon. 

This  experience  Is  borne  out  throughout 
the  Nation.  ABT  Associates  of  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts,  which  has  Jiist  completed  a 
study  of  the  existing  39  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporations  concludes  that  every 
dollar  of  Federal  money  has  generated  80 
cents  In  private  and  17  cents  in  "other  pub- 
Uc"  Investment,  roughly  doubling  the  return. 
Thus,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  con- 
sider our  request  for  •68,760,000  as  one  that 
will  be  worth  at  least  twice  Its  cost  as  an 
anti-poverty  effort. 

LKCAI.    BKBVICZ    PROGKAM 

Second,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Case.  Senator 
Mondale,  Senator  Cranston,  and  myself  I 
request  an  earmarking  of  •94,346,000  for  the 
legal  services  program. 

Mr.  Ctialrman,  one  of  the  greatest  disap- 
pointments In  the  recent  Conference  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972 
was  the  decision  to  drop  from  the  bill  the 
new  proposal  for  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  which  had  the  general  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Administration. 

Despite  this  accord  on  the  desire  to  expand 
the  program  and  raise  Its  status  by  putting  It 
Into  a  non-profit  corporation,  we  Just  could 
not  reach  afjeement  on  key  elements,  such 
S0  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  related  questions  of  organization. 

But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  Con- 
ferees did  express  their  support  for  the  exist- 
ing program  and  their  desire  to  see  it  ex- 
panded. 

The  statement  of  the  Conferees  appearing 
at  page  26  of  the  Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment of  the  Conferees  (Report  No.  92-1086) 
states: 

"The  Conferees  continue  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  existing  legal  servloes  program  .  .  . 
and  Intend  to  continue  to  seek  .  .  .  appro- 
priate means  of  expanding  the  program  .  .  . 
to  provide  the  poor  greater  access  to  our 
system  of  Justice  under  law." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  needs  of  the  program 
during  fiscal  year  1973  have  been  carefully 
defined  by  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Association, 
at  my  request. 

The  NLADA — which  Is  made  up  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar  reports  that  "a 
total  of  •94,346  mUlton  may  be  effectively 
utilized" — and  I  emphaslae  those  words — 
"toward  meeting  basic  minimal  needs." 

This  consists  of  «77 ,030,000  for  projects  In 
the  field  and  •17,S1«.000  for  administration. 


research  and  development,  support  and  eval- 
uation aiuJ  technical  assistance 

They  are  documented  on  a  state,  regional 
and  Item  basis  In  a  letter  dated  October  2. 
1972  from  Frank  N.  Jones,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association. 

The  letter  Includes  In  each  case  the  com- 
parable budget  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
and  the  amounts  made  available  In  fiscal  year 
1972  and  the  amounU  needed  to  malnUln 
programs  at  the  current  level  throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

To  merelv  maintain  programs  at  current 
levels,  the  National  Legia  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  indicates  that  •78,622,000  would 
be  necessary;  this  would  exceed  by  •7,150,000 
the  amount  reserved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Hearing  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  full  testimony  and 
documents  appear  beginning  at  page 
34827  of  the  CowoRESSioiiAL  Record  of 
October  11,  1972. 

I  also  requested  in  the  same  testimony 
that  approximately  $25  million  addi- 
tional be  made  available  to  prevent  cut- 
backs in  many  of  the  50  States  for  com- 
munity action  and  Headstart  due  to  Uie 
treatment  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  SUte  un- 
der my  amendment  included  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972. 
The  committee  dealt  with  this  item 
completely. 

I  am  very  pleased  also  that  the  com- 
mittee r^?ort  urges  greater  funding  for 
OIC — Opportunities  Industrial  Centers — 
programs,  as  requested  by  Senator  Boggs 
and  myself  so  that  they  can  implement 
their  plans  throughout  the  country. 

I  wanted  to  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion to  the  committee  for  this  very 
humane  approach  to  theee  problems. 

I  tixank  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Including  par- 
ticularly Senator  Case,  who  joined  with 
me  in  the  legal  services  request. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendmait  was  read,  as  follows: 
On  page   11,  foUowlng  line  2,  insert  the 
following  sentence: 

"In  addition  to  the  sums  provided  In 
the  previous  sentence  for  carrying  out  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  as  amended. 
•17  000  000  to  earrv  out  Title  IV  of  su«i 
Act-  Provided,  that  funds  contained  herein 
to  carry  out  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  <rf  1966  as  amended  shall  be  avaUable 
upon  enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  leg- 
UlaUon." 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Ur.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
research  and  training  funds  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  This  Item  was 
requested  in  the  budget,  but  has  not  been 
included  in  any  of  the  appropriations 
bills  because  the  authorizing  legislation 
had  not  been  enacted.  The  Senate  acted 
this  afternoon  to  approve  the  conference 
report  on  H  R.  15657,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1972.  and  the 
House  is  expected  to  follow  suit  totnar- 
row.  ^  ^. . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntxson),  and  It  is 
my  expectation  that  It  meet*  with  his 
approval.  •  ' 
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Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
anderstand.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
las  approved  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  The  Senator  la  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  they  would 
nave  sent  It  up,  but  there  was  a  delay  In 
:he  authorization.  Yesterday  or  today, 
:he  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  Is  part  of  the 
amount  we  wanted  to  use  to  do  more 
about  the  objectives  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  which  now  has  been 
amended  &nA  brought  up  to  date. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
rommlttee  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Djikota  would  agree,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  amendment  to  conference.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  B;ireau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  McCLELLtAN.  Do  we  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget?  Can 
we  Include  that  approvsil  In  the  Record? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  do  not  have  the  ap- 
proval before  me.  but  the  item  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  you  have  a  let- 
ter written  to  someone?  We  do  not  have 
it. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  It  is  In  the  budget  as 
submitted.  The  problem  was  the  delay  in 
the  authorizing  legislation,  which  was 
not  ptissed  until  today. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  A  number  of  lt«ms 
like  this  were  Included  in  the  Jsuiuary 
budget  and  because  of  the  delay  In  the 
authorization,  we  did  not  get  at  them  in 
the  regular  Labor-HEW  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  inquired  because. 
If  we  have  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  we  ought  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  record.  In  order  to  reinforce  us  when 
we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  the  House 
Members  would  be  agreeable  to  this  mat- 
ter, because  there  has  been  great  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  take  It 
to  conference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  taking  this  amend- 
ment to  conference.  If  there  Is  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  am  sure  that  had  the 
authorization  bill  been  passed,  and  If  it 
occurred  before  the  committee's  consid- 
eration of  this  title  of  the  bill,  it  no  doubt 
would  have  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Unless  there  is  objection  on  the  part  of 
a  Senator.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 


The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  15  tbrougb  2a. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tend to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time.  I  do 
not  know  whether  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 

This  amendment  would  strike  the  $250 
million  for  urban  renewal  that  is  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
chaired  the  hearings  on  this  matter,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, Urban  Development,  and  other  mat- 
ters, and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  just 
is  no  justification  for  including  this  $250 
million  In  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
A  supplemental  appropriation  Is  justified 
only  on  the  basis  of  an  urgent,  imme<ll- 
ate,  or  emergency  need.  This  request  for 
$250  million  in  urban  renewal  funds  does 
not  remotely  meet  that  test.  This  is  why. 

First,  the  immediate  or  emergency 
needs  for  Hurricane  Agnes  have  been 
supplied  through  $153  million  of  OEP— 
Ofllce  of  Emergency  Planning — funds 
for  temporary  housing,  trailers,  motel 
rents,  and  Immediate  repair  and  rehabil- 
itation funds.  The  other  major  amount, 
$1.3  billion  was  provided  through  an  ap- 
propriation for  small  business  and  this 
should  take  case  of  virtually  all  of  the 
housing  and  virtually  all  the  business 
devastation  wrought,  and  enable  people 
to  rebuild  their  homes  and  their  busi- 
nesses. This  was  provided  on  a  very  gen- 
erous basis  with  a  large  forgiveness — by 
far  the  most  generous  disaster  appro- 
priation in  the  history  of  Congress — far 
more  m<wiey  and  more  generous  terms. 

In  addition,  the  Red  Cross  provided 
for  immediate  emergency  needs.  Tliere 
was  relief  for  highways  from  HEW,  and 
so  forth — almost  $2  billion  provided,  as 
I  say,  the  most  generous  in  history. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  supplied  additional  funds;  $1.3  bil- 
lion authorized  for  Agnes  and  Rapid 
City.  The  Red  Cross  and  others  met  im- 
mediate emergency  needs.  The  total  for 
relief,  $386  million;  highways,  $109  mil- 
lion; funds  from  HEW,  $58  million;  and 
Corps  of  Engineers,  $16  million — totals 
almost  $2  billion. 

The  funds  supplied  were  the  most  gen- 
erous in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second,  the  $250  million  request  is 
for  the  "regular"  or  "conventional"  ur- 
ban renewal  program.  These  fimds  can- 
not possibly  be  disbursed.  There  is  no 
way  to  disburse  them  in  the  present  fis- 
cal year.  I  submit  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  does  not  make  any  sense  for 
us  to  provide  $250  million  which  will 
not  be  spent.  It  is  not  an  emergency. 
There  is  no  way  the  money  can  be  ex- 
pended. 
Here  is  why. 

Planning  proposals  have  just  begun — 
not  planning  but  planning  proposals,  and 
they  will  not  be  completed  for  another  80 


days  or  6  months.  The  initial  planning 
money  is  available  under  the  701  plan- 
ning grants.  The  time  necessary  to  put 
even  the  planning  stage  into  effect  takes 
years.  The  Douglas  Commission  on  Ur- 
ban Renewed  found  that  the  "survey  and 
planning"  stage  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  took  a  year  and  a  half  on  the 
avers^e  because,  first,  we  have  to  pass 
on  the  loans  and  the  grants  and  that 
takes  an  average  of  2  years,  and  then 
there  is  the  final  stages  of  the  loans  and 
the  grants  and  that  takes  a  year.  There- 
fore, it  takes  4V3  years  to  put  proj- 
ects into  "contract"  form.  Only  then, 
after  ^V^  years,  can  we  possibly  spend  tiie 
money  and  all  of  this  for  new  urban  re- 
newal proposals.  Only  then  could  land 
be  acquired,  demolition  take  place,  land 
disposition  be  made,  and  new  construc- 
tion start.  And  that  all  took  another  5 
yesws. 

As  I  say,  they  have  not  begim  the  plan- 
ning stages  yet,  because  Hurricane  Agnes 
has  just  wrought  this  devastation. 

CANNOT    USE    IVIN    WITH    SPEED-OP 

Even  with  the  speed  up  proposed  by 
HUD,  there  is  no  way  these  funds  could 
be  used  now.  They  are  not  needed.  It 
will  be  years  before  the  funds  are  dis- 
bursed. 

Third,  the  urban  renewal  program  is 
not  an  Instrviment  for  immediate  and 
urgent  needs  in  an  emergency.  It  can 
only  fimctlon  in  the  long  term.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  progrEim  has  destroyed  more 
housing  units  than  it  has  built.  It  has 
displaced  existing  small  businessmen 
through  demolition,  land  write  down, 
and  new  construction. 

The  conventional  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, which  this  money  is  for,  clears 
land  and  builds  new.  Thousand  of  houses 
and  thousands  of  businesses  have  been 
destroyed,  not  built. 

For  instance,  400,000  housing  units 
have  been  destroyed  and  it  has  put  back 
only  20,000  and  that  is  20  times  more 
units  that  it  has  constructed. 

Fourth,  and  this  should  concern  every 
Member  of  this  body,  because  tomorrow 
we  wiU  take  up  a  biU  which  I  understand 
purports  to  provide  a  ceiling  on  all  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  the  President  will  be  empowered  one 
way  or  the  other  to  reduce  programs  to 
bring  it  under  the  $250  billion  ceiling, 
or  the  $245  billion  ceiling.  If  we  provide 
this  $250  million  now  in  this  bill  and  it 
is  committed,  we  will  be  put  in  a  podtiwi 
of  knocking  out  other  programs  which 
Congress  supports. 

This  is  not  an  emergency  request.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  get  a  commitment  of  $250 
million  now  which -will  limit  programs 
elsewhere  but  which  cannot  be  used  for 
months  and  years  ahead.  It  should  be 
rejected  and  brought  back  for  action  in 
the  reg\ilar  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  from  the  Douglas  Com- 
mission report,  "Building  the  American 
City,"  indicating  the  time  necessary  for 
each  urban  renewal  step,  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 
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it  Program  planning  and  enginaeriiit 

5b  Rehabilitation  and  codes 

5e  Social  services 
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6                  Renewal  assistance  office:  Processing  control  and 
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Review,  comment — - 
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.....do — .................... 

do ....... 

Review,  prepare  budget 
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do 


7  Local  urban  renewal  agency 

8  Assistant  regional  administrafof  fof  renewal 

9  Regional  administrator 

10    Central  office: 

Renewal  and  housing  assistance: 

RAA;  Program  control  and  statistics 

U  Office  of  Community  Development  (relocation) 

12  RAA:  Program  control  and  statistics 

13  Administration:  Fiscal  services 

14  Renewal  and  housing  assistatKe:  Assistant  secretary. . . 

15a  Public  affairs  and  congressional  relations. 

15b  Renewal  and  housing  assistance:  RAA,  program  and 
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16      Regional  office:  Renewal  assistance  office,  processing  control 
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1  Legend:  S.  i  P..  survey  and  planning  application;  L  &  6.  I.  pt  1,  applicabon  lor  k)an  and 
Irani- L  4G.  II,  pL  ll.applicalion  tor  loan  and  granL 

•  Varies.  RAA  recordi  do  not  show  the  amount  of  time  Mie  »PP''«,''0'' '». .h«l'),«*»'''''l £»"« 
hinds— only  the  total  time  and  the  lime  spent  in  various  offices;  all  hold  time  is  reHecljd  in 
tti  program  control  office  even  though  only  3  to  5  days  proceasing  time  is  actually  spent  there. 
Total  elapsed  time  is  shown  in  recap. 


.  Recap:  R.f«nal  office  proc«in,:S.*P.,76de^:Lia  I  11  da«;  Lit  IM7^^^^^^^^^ 

proeeMing  lime  from  receipt  in  regional  office  to  approval  ol  p  L  I  i .  800  days. 
Source:  Study  by  Medol  Cities  Systems  Improvement  Team,  HUD.  June  20, 1967. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  smd  I  sat  through  the 
hearings  and  listened  very  carefully  to 
the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Romney  and 
his  assistants,  and  they  were  unable  to 
show  that  there  is  an  immediate  or  ur- 
gent need  for  these  funds;  indeed,  that 
there  wiU  be  any  need  for  the  funds  dur- 
ing the  ciuTent  fiscal  year. 

As  I  say,  we  are  really  providing  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  which  will 
mean  that  other  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  for  wUl  be 
reduced — not  of  our  own  voUtlon,  but  on 
the  volition  of  the  President. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  $250  million  is  avEiilable  only  to  the 
half  a  dozen  areas  where  there  has  been 
a  national  disaster? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  is  the  in- 
tention. I  think  that  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  be  anxious  to  join 
the  Senator  in  that  effort,  if  we  were  not 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  Some  of  us 
have  read — some  of  us  on  the  Senator's 
committee — that  certain  of  these  areas 
devastated  by  natural  forces  have  found 
that  the  rehabUltation  effort  has  been 
limited,  inadequate,  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  Oovemor  of  Pennsylvania  got  into 
a  great  jawboning  with  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  on  a  "Who  shot  John"  level. 

If  we  eliminate  the  $250  million,  will 


the  Secretary  of  HUD  then  go  back  to 
Pottstown,  or  wherever  it  was,  and  say, 
"It  is  the  Senate's  fault?" 

Are  we  able  in  the  Senator's  record  to 
establish  that  by  eliminating  the  $250 
million  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the  ef- 
forts which  I  hope  are  geniiine  and  effec- 
tive to  give  rehabilitation  and  help 
promptly  to  the  devastated  areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  $2  billion  In 
emergency  fimds  presently  appropriated 
and  available  for  any  need  for  any  home- 
owner or  any  businessman  to  rebuild  his 
home  or  business.  So  what  I  am  asking 
for  is  that  the  urban  renewal  funds  be 
provided  in  an  orderly  way  on  the  basis  of 
having  a  considered  plan,  so  that  we  have 
some  idea  of  whether  the  $250  billion 
celling  should  be  adopted.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  will  be  in  a  far  better  position 
after  we  have  hearings  next  year,  when 
we  come  back,  and  the  funds  win  be 
available  In  plenty  of  time,  If  we  wait  un- 
til next  year,  because  there  is  no  way  the 
fimds  can  be  expended  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  of.  It  is  one  thing  to  plead  for 
orderly  programs  but  another  to  tell  that 
to  a  mayor  whose  city  has  just  been 
devastated  by  a  flood. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  why  the 
planning  money  has  been  made  avail- 
able. He  can  proceed.  He  can  go  right 
ahead.  He  otm  do  evenrthing  right  up 
to  making  the  application. 

Mr,  HART.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the 
able  chairman  that  if  any  city  devas- 


tated by  a  natural  disaater  had  a  recent 
commitment  which  would  still  be  in  this 
present  plan,  which  will  enable  it  to 
shelter  its  people  and  provide  the  serv- 
ices which  have  been  destroyed,  they  will 
find  that  there  is  money  available  for  It, 
even  though  we  cut  this  $250  million  out? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely  There  is 
no  questicm  about  it.  In  the  first  place. 
the  urban  renewal  funds  would  be  in- 
volved in  a  different  kind  of  process  in 
restoring  a  home  or  in  restoring  a  busi- 
ness or  engaging  in  anything  of  that 

kind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  some  time 

tome?  ,     ^     ^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Btrd.  Jr.).  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  cate- 
gorically and  without  question,  I  have  a 
question. 

Mr.  President,  up  until  recently  the 
responsibility  for  this  particular  bill  has 
been  mine,  and  what  agonies  I  have  suf- 
fered over  the  years  when  being  told  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  we  have  au- 
thorized a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
urban  renewal,  and  that  we  have  never 
met  those  obligations  in  the  way  of  fund- 
ing on  urban  renewal. 

Let  us  face  it.  What  are  we  up  against? 
We  have  had  a  very  devastating  blow  to 
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(ur  country  because  of  the  tragedy 
<  aused  by  Agnes.  And  because  of  Agnes, 
( ertain  localities  were  hit  a  lot  harder 
1  han  others.  None  of  this  money  is  going 
1  o  come  to  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  appropriate 
1  he  money  to  meet  the  amount  we  have 
huthorized  for  urban  renewal,  the  mon- 
(  y  would  be  spent  for  other  purposes  and 
rould  be  taken  away  from  other  local- 
i  ties. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  have 

l>lanning  money.  There  is  a  dlflerence 

)etween  that  and   a  contract  to  con- 

itruct.  Unless  we  appropriate,  we  can- 

lot  enter  Into  that  contract. 

That  is  why  we  are  up  against  this 
dilemma.  This  administration  has  never 
)een  overly  generous  in  submitting  a 
mdget  estimate  that  would  justify  the 
mthorizatlons  we  have  passed  in  Con- 
n-ess for  lirban  renewal.  However,  the 
act  that  they  are  asking  for  this  money 
mpresses  me  very,  very  much,  because 
:  tell  the  Senate  very  frankly  that  the 
ituatlon  must  be  ver>-  tragic  for  them 
o  come  In  and  ask  for  a  supplemental 
fstlmate  for  urban  renewal. 

I  tell  the  Senate  very  frankly  that  this 
:  noney  will  be  appropriated  whether  It  is 
oday,  tomorrow,  or  next  year.  However, 
he  question  is  that  the  tragedy  is  now. 
The  relief  must  be  now.  And  the  estimate 
s  now  and  the  appropriation  must  be 
low.  And  that  is  what  we  are  up  against. 
This  idea  that  they  have  planning 
noney  does  not  impress  me.  Planning  for 
vhat?  We  have  more  plans  down  there 
ind  we  have  not  enough  money  to  fund 
;hem.  We  have  plans  even  going  beyond 
:he  authorization  and  funded  under  the 
nuthorizatlon. 

That  is  what  we  are  up  against.  As  a 
practical  proposition,  this  means  nothing 
M  my  State.  Does  anyone  mean  to  tell 
ne  that  we  can  postpone  this?  This 
jpould  be  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish. 
[n  the  end  we  have  to  rehabilitate  Amer- 
ica and  we  have  to  rehabilitate  these 
:itie8  that  have  been  struck  so  hard. 

We  can  always  find  money  for  foreign 
iid  programs.  We  can  always  find  money 
Tor  Vietnam.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
tielping  the  people  of  our  country  who 
have  be«i  hit  by  a  tragedy,  they  say  that 
*e  can  postpone  that  and  bring  up  some 
planning  money.  Planning  for  what? 

What  we  need  to  do  here  is  to  get  going 
and  rehabilitate  these  cities  that  have 
been  struck  by  disaster.  I  would  hope  that 
the  amendment  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  R«cord  pages  7  and  8 
of  the  Senate  report  on  this  bill.  I  believe 
it  states  some  of  the  facts  sufficiently  so 
that  it  will  sustain  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  making  this  appropriation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CHAITni    7 

Okpaxtmxnt   or  Housing  kxn  Uhban 

DXVXLOPMXNT 
COMMUNTTT    DX'i'rLOPMXNT 

Urban  renewal  programs 
1973  approprUUooa  to  date.  $1,300,000,000 
1973   supplemental  estimate 

(H.  Doc.  93-368) 350,000.000 

House    aUowance 350,000,000 

Committee  recommendation.        350. 000. 000 


Th*  Committee  reoommenda  an  appropri- 
ation of  »250.000.000  for  Urban  Benewal  Pro- 
grams, which  Is  the  same  as  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  the  House  allowance.  These  fund* 
are  to  be  used  to  carry  out  conventional 
urban  renewal  programs  In  the  area  devas- 
tated by  Hurricane  Agnes. 

The  original  budget  request  for  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1973  was  •  1,000 .000 .000. 
and  needless  to  say,  did  not  anticipate  the 
need  for  disaster  aasistance.  In  the  regular 
appropriation  bill,  approved  August  14.  1973, 
the  Congress  provided  1 1.300.000.000,  and  in 
the  Conference  Report  thereon.  House  Re- 
port 93-1381,  dated  July  33.  1973.  Included 
the  following  language: 

"The  committee  of  conference  intends  for 
the  funds  provided  In  the  bill  for  urban 
renewal  to  be  used  to  provide  for  this  pro- 
gram as  described  In  the  budget  request.  The 
Department  Is  directed  to  administratively 
expedite  and  process  the  seven -state  Agnea 
flood  area  urban  renewal  applications.  A  sup- 
plemental budget  request  should  be  devel- 
oped to  replenish  the  funds  necessary  to 
provide  for  both  the  ongoing  and  emergency 
programs." 

The  sum  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
when  added  to  the  $300  000,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  provided  in  the  regular  bill. 
wUl  ma^  a  total  of  »4 50.000  000  available  to 
assist  the  localities  damaged  as  a  result  of 
Hurrteane  Agnes. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Program  was  brought 
Into  being  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and 
at  that  time,  the  program's  main  thrust 
was  directed  towards  the  clearance  of  slum 
areas,  .^t  the  present  time,  the  program  com- 
bines and  Integrates  a  broad  array  of  ac- 
tivities In  order  that  slum  areas  may  be  pre- 
pared for  new  uses  meeting  national  and 
local  economic  and  social  objectives. 

The  conventional  Urban  Renewal  Program 
presently  has  a  fivefold  purpose,  namely: 

1.  The  preservation  and  restoration  of  the 
urban  environment  through  the  elimination 
of  Blums,  blight,  and  pollution  causing  con- 
ditions: 

3.  The  preservation  of  our  nation's  exist- 
ing low-  and  moderate- inccme  housing  sup- 
ply through  rehabilitation; 

3.  The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  slums 
and  blight  In  marginal  neighborhoods; 

4.  Provision  of  maximum  opportunity  for 
private  enterprise  to  redevelop  areas  on  a 
planned  and  protected  basts:  and 

6.  Assiirance  that  prior  to  demolition  or 
removal  of  residential  structures  in  an  urban 
renewal  project,  standard  housing  units  for 
occupancy  by  low-  and  moderate- income 
families  are  provided  for  those  families  being 
displaced. 

NATIONAI.  9CTXNCK  FOUNDATION 

Salariei  and  expenses 

1973  appropriations  to  date...  $619,000,000 
1973  supplemenUl  estimate.-    M 33.  900.  000) 

House  allowance 36,330.000 

Committee  recommendation..       36,  330.  000 

>  Original  estimate  submitted  as  part  of 
Department  of  Defense  budget  In  the  amount 
of  $33,900,000. 

The  Conunlttee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $36,330,000,  which  Is  the  same  as  the 
Hoiise  allowance,  and  $36,330,000  above  the 
budget  estimate. 

A  formal  estimate  for  five  C-130  ski- 
equipped  planes  was  requested  in  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  request 
was  denied  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  IDepartment  of  Defense  budget 
was  considered  earlier  this  session.  In  denying 
these  funds,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees Indicated  that  funding  for  these 
planes  should  be  provided  In  the  budget  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Thus,  on 
the  basis  of  an  Informal  request  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Committee  has  considered  this 


an  estimate  of  the  National  Sciencs  Foimda- 
tlon  and  has  allowed  funding  for  four  of  the 
live   planes  requested. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  be- 
fore I  do  so,  I  ask  unAnlmous  consent 
that  my  administrative  assistant,  How- 
ard Shuman,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chtles),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Mr.  Hitm- 
PHRiY).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennbdyi,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
■RW),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mitcalt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskh),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOsx).  is  absent 
(HI  ofBclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tttnney),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  worild  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ba- 
ker) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Cttrtis)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  (joldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbb),  the  Senator  from 
South  Cau^Una  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[No.  549  Leg.] 
TKAS— 10 

Allen  Eagleton  Nelson 

Byrd,  Pulbrlght  Proxmlre 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  HoUings  Symington 

Cranston  H\ighes 
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Aiken 
Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Brvln 


NAYS — 63 

Fannin 

Fong 

Qsmbrell 

Gravel 

Griflln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

HSart 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jacltson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

Mai?nuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlu 

McClellan 

Mondale 


Montoya 
Moss 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tataiadge 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Allott 

Baker 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cook 

Curtis 

Edwards 

Ooldwater 


NOT  VOTINO — 37 

Mundt 
Muskle 


HarrU 

Hatfield 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

UUler 


PeU 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Spong 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 


So  Mr.   Proxmire's   amendment   was 

rejected.  ,     ^   ^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to   reconsider    the   vote   by   which   the 

amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  (Hi  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .  ,     .  ,     , 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  naj's  on  final  passage. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELliAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  allotted  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  The 
Senator  wishes  to  bring  up  a  privileged 
matter. 


<X)LDEN  GATE  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA,  CALIF. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  16444, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  YLB..  16444, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  read  the  second  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  previously  reported 
a  bin,  S.  3174,  Calendar  No.  1217,  which 
also  would  establish  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Stm  Fran- 
cisco and  Msunn  Counties,  Calif.  The 
House  Interior  Committee  reconsidered 
their    bill    before    final    passage    and 


amended  It  to  make  It  conform  in  great 
detail  to  the  Senate  bill  which  has  been 
reported. 

The  militarj'  lands  which  will  be  uti- 
lized as  part  of  the  national  recreation 
area  are  now  identical  in  both  bills. 
These  lands  are  made  up  from  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco  and  other  forts 
close  by,  portions  of  which  are  no  longer 
needed  for  reasons  of  national  security, 
and,  therefore,  will  contribute  greatly  to- 
ward providing  recreational  (opportuni- 
ties for  the  millions  of  people  in  the  San 
Francisco  metropolitan  area. 

In  addition,  the  House  has  added  300 
acres  in  three  tracts  In  Marin  County  to 
which  the  Senate  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. There  are  two  other  parcels  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  known  as  the 
Cliff  House  and  Sutro  Baths  which  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  excluded,  but 
which  the  House  believes  should  be  In- 
cluded. The  House  did  remove  a  condi- 
tion which  had  bothered  the  Senate 
committee  in  that  the  lands  could  not 
be  acquired  unless  certain  State  and  city 
lands  were  donated  to  the  United  States. 
This  uncertainty  has  been  removed  and 
now  the  owners  of  these  lands  are  free  to 
negotiate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, thus  removing  the  major  objec- 
tion which  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee had  to  that  provision. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  since  most  of 
the  main  provisions  of  both  bills  are 
identical.  I  see  no  need  to  require  a  con- 
ference on  the  differences  which  remain. 
I  move  the  passage  of  HJt.  16444. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  tlilrd  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  3174,  the  Senate 
bUl  which  Is  at  the  desk,  be  indefinitely 

postponed  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC    SAFETY    OFFICERS    BENB- 
prrS  ACT  OP  1972 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  caU  up  a 
message  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2087.  _^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8. 
2087)  to  aunend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  minimum  death  and  dis- 
memberment benefit  to  public  safety  of- 
ficers or  their  surviving  dependents, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  aod  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cM»d  as  tbs  "PubUe 
Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1872". 

S«c.  2.  Title  1  of  the  Omnibus  CJrime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1»«  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 


"Pa«t  J.— Public  SArrrr  OrraraM  Dxath 
BxNKms 

"Sac.  701.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  thm 
Administration  determines,  un«isr  regulatioos 
issued  xrnder  part  F  of  this  title,  that  an 
•llflble  pubUc  safety  officer  has  died  as  the 
direct  and  proximate  result  of  a  personal  in- 
jury sustained  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
leaving  a  sjxruse  or  one  or  mora  eligible  de- 
pendents, the  Administration  shall  pay  a 
gratuity  of  $50,000,  In  the  following  order  of 
procedure: 

"(1)  If  there  is  no  dependent  chQd.  to  the 
spouse. 

"(%)  U  the^e  is  no  spouse,  to  the  depend- 
ent child  or  chUdren,  In  equal  shares. 

••(3)  If  there  are  both  a  spouse  and  one 
or  more  dependent  children,  one-half  to  the 
^KDUse  and  one-half  to  the  child  or  chUdren. 
In  equal  shares. 

"(4)  It  there  Is  no  survivor  In  the  above 
classes,  to  the  parent  or  parents  dependent 
for  support  on  the  decedent.  In  equal  shares. 
"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  a  dependent 
child  is  any  natxiral.  adopted,  or  posthumous 
ohlld  at  the  decedent  who  Is — 

"(1)    under  eighteen  yearm  of  age;   or 
"(3)    over  eighteen   years  of  age  and   la- 
capable  of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  dlsabUlty:  or 

"(3)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  stu- 
dsnt  as  defined  by  section  8101  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

'•(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  spoxise  in- 
cludes a  surviving  husband  or  wife  living 
with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the  de- 
cedent at  the  time  of  bis  death,  or  Uvlng 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  de- 
sertion by  the  decedent.  

••(d>  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'de- 
pendent for  support'  means  more  than  ooe- 
half  of  the  support  of  the  dependent  oon- 
cemed. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
■eligible  puWlc  safety  officer"  means  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  a  public  agency  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer  or  as  a  flremsji  (in- 
cluding anv  Individual  serving  as  an  officially 
recognized  "or  designated  member  of  a  legaUy 
organised  volunteer  fire  department)  who  is 
determined  by  the  Administration  to  have 
been,  at  the  time  of  his  Injury — 
"(1)    a   law    enforcement   officer   engaged 

In — 

"(A)  the  spprehenslon  or  attempted  ap- 
prehension of  any  person — 

"(1)  for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  or 

"(U)  who  at  that  time  was  soiight  as  a 
material  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding:  or 

"(B)  protecting  or  g\iardlng  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  held  as  a 
material  witness  in  connection  with  a  crime; 

"(C)  the  lawful  prevention  of.  or  lawful 
attempt  to  prevent,  the  commission  of  a 
eaime  or  was  otherwise  engaged  in  the  per- 
fiormanoe  of  his  duty  and  such  injury  was 
the  result  of  a  criminal  act,  or  an  apparent 
criminal  act;  or 

"(3)  a  fireman  engaged  In  the  protection 
of  Itfe  or  property  from  flre. 

"Ssc  702.  The  gratuity  payable  to  any 
person  under  this  part  Is  In  addition  to  any 
benefits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under 
anv  other  law. 

•S»c  709.  The  provisions  of  this  part  ahaii 
apply  with  respect  to  any  eligible  public 
safety  officer  who  dies  as  the  direct  and 
proximate  result  of  a  personal  Uijury  which 
is  sustained  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Ssc.  8.  Section  520  of  the  Omnibus  Crlms 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  •■ 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  section  the  following  sentence :  "In  ad- 
dition, there  are  authoclaed  to  be  appro- 
priated in  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  m^ 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
part  3." 

Sec.  4.  Section  801  of  the  Omnibus  Ortm* 
(Control   and   Safe   Streets   Act   of    1»«8,   •« 
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kin«nd«<l.  Is  kjcaeiided  by  chaoglng  tb«  period 
at  tbe  end  of  subsection  (c)  at  tb*t  Mctloa 
to  a  commA  and  adding ;  "txcept  that  for  tba 
pujrpowa  of  part  J  th«  t«rm  doM  not  in- 
clud*  the  District  of  Co^cunbla." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  5.  1972.  the  Senate  paaoed  by 
a  record  vote  of  80  to  0  the  Public  Safe- 
ty Ofllcers  Benefit  Act  of  1972  'S.  2087) . 
This  measure  was  the  product  of  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  into  the  full  range  of  problems  as- 
sociated with  crime  victimization. 

As  the  measure  pitssed  the  Senate,  it 
provided  a  $50,000  gratuity  to  depend- 
ents of  slain  public  safety  officers,  defined 
to  include  policemen,  firefighters,  cor- 
rection guards,  and  others  who  perform 
law  enforcement  activities. 

S.  2087  was  one  of  four  proposals  to 
come  out  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings, 
each  dealing  with  a  different  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  victimization.  The  sub- 
committee also  processed  and  the  Senate 
passed: 

S.  730,  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Mr.  Mansfikld,  to  com- 
pensate innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime :  60  to  8. 

8.  33,  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KJOt- 
STDX)  to  provide  adequate  group  life  in- 
surance for  public  safety  ofllcers:  81  to  8, 

8.  16,  sponsored  by  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr.  HxTTSXAi  to  secure  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activities  antitrust  type  civ- 
il remedies:  81  to  0. 

To  facilitate  the  consideration  of  these 
various  measures  In  the  House,  and  to 
make  it  feasible  to  get  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature  before  adjourn- 
ment, each  of  these  bills  was  Incorpo- 
rated and  Integrated  into  H.R.  8389,  a 
house  passed  drug  bill,  and  the  Mil  was 
reconstituted  as  a  comprehensive  Victims 
of  Crime  Act  of  1972.  This  measure,  as  so 
reconstituted,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  rec- 
ord vote  of  74  to  0  on  September  18, 
1972. 

No  one  necessarily  expected  the  other 
body  simprfy  to  accept  each  or  all  of  the 
Senate  amendments.  It  was  our  hope  and 
expectation  that  a  conference  could  be 
held  between  the  House  and  Senate  and 
that  a  mutually  satisfactory  comprcHnise 
could  be  worked  out.  To  date,  the  House 
has  not  appointed  its  conferees,  and  It 
appears  that  this  comprehensive  measure 
is  going  to  die.  Should  this  occur.  It  will 
be  a  sad  and  lamentable  loss,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  House  has  not 
acted  upon  the  comprehensive  measure, 
It  did  pass  yesterday  HJl.  16932.  a  similar 
but  substantially  different  version  of  8. 
2087,  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Benefit 
Act  of  1972.  After  acting  on  its  own  ver- 
sion of  this  measure,  it  then  substituted 
the  text  of  its  bill  for  S.  2087.  the  meas- 
ure that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hkuska)  and  I  sp<xisored 
here  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  measure  and  to  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  accept  the 
House  version  so  that  It  could  be  passed 
and  sent  to  the  President  without  further 
delay.  Having  carefully  examined  and 


compared  the  two  bills,  however,  I  have 
concluded  that  this  course  of  action 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
public  safety  officers  and  their  families. 
The  differences  between  the  two  me«is- 
ures  are  too  substantial,  and  militate 
against  the  Interests  of  the  officers  and 
their  families. 

First,  the  House  paissed  bill  has  no 
clause  in  it  provldng  a  measufe  of  retro- 
activity. In  contrsist.  3.  2087  would  have 
authorized  payments  back  to  January  1. 
1967,  the  date  police  assassination  In  this 
country  began  to  rise  at  such  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  line  somewhere.  But  It  is 
Incongruous  to  me  that  the  deaths  of 
those  police  officers,  firefighters,  and  cor- 
rection guards  that  moved  the  President 
to  recommend  tills  legislation  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  act,  should  not  be 
included.  Can  we  In  good  conscience  ex- 
clude the  policemen  and  firefighters  who 
died  In  our  recent  urban  riots?  Can  we 
property  exclude  the  prison  guards  who 
died  In  the  Attica  uprising?  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  excluded. 

Second,  the  House  passed  bill  gives  the 
public  safety  office  no  flexibility  to  direct 
that  the  gratuity  be  paid  to  particular 
dependents.  In  contrast,  S.  2087  gave 
each  officer  the  option  of  making  a  se- 
lecticxi  that  would  tailor  the  operation 
of  the  bUl  to  the  particular  facts  and 
needs  of  each  officer's  famiilly  life.  Sup- 
pose, for  Instance,  that  the  officer  was 
the  sole  means  of  support  for  an  aged 
grandmother  and  a  nephew,  and  he  had 
no  other  famUy  of  his  own.  Uhder  the 
House  bill,  no  payment  would  be  made 
to  anyone,  while  under  S.  2087.  the  offi- 
cer could  fill  out  a  special  designation 
with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  that  would  meet  this 
sort  of  special  situation.  How  can  we  say 
that  we  have  the  best  Interest  of  the 
families  of  the  officer  in  mind  If  we  do 
not  make  provision  for  these  sorts  of 
contingencies.  Unless  something  is  done 
in  this  area,  I  am  reluctant  to  support 
this  bill. 

Third,  the  House  passed  bUl  would 
award  the  gratuity  to  a  spouse  without 
regard  to  dependency.  S.  2087  would  have 
required  that  the  spouse  as  well  as  the 
children  or  other  recipients  be  depen- 
dent. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  for  a  man 
or  woman  to  lose  a  husband  or  a  wife 
slain  In  the  Une  of  duty  by  a  criminal 
act  Is  always  a  grevious  loss,  a  loss  that 
no  mere  siun  of  money,  no  matter  how 
large,  can  adequately  compensate  for. 
But  we  must  always  remember  that  it  is 
public  funds,  raised  by  taxation  that  we 
are  distributing.  If  the  wife  of  husband 
is  not  dependent  on  the  slain  officer  for 
her  or  his  support,  why  should  the  tax 
dollars  of  others  be  diverted  from  other 
public  needs  to  compensate  her  or  him. 
The  cases  are  surely  not  numerous,  but 
they  are  present,  where  public  safety  of- 
ficers are  independently  wealthy.  "Hiere 
is  no  need  to  pay  special  compensation 
whwe  there  is  no  financial  loss.  It  would 
get  the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  that  Is  true, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  financial  loss.  And 
in  the  absence  of  such  financial  loss.  I 


do  not  believe  we  can  justify  the  expen- 
diture of  public  funds. 

Fourth,  the  House  passed  bill  has  no 
provision  In  It  for  Interim  payments.  In 
contrsist,  S.  2087  would  have  authorized 
the  administration  to  make  an  Interim 
payment  of  up  to  $5,000  to  a  probable 
beneficiary. 

The  need  for  such  interim  payments 
was  described  in  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  by  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Alt- 
man,  a  letuler  in  Heroes.  Inc.,  a  private 
organization  founded  to  help  the  fami- 
lies of  slain  policemen.  He  testified: 

Eteroes,  Inc.  bases  its  support  of  S.  2087 
on  tbelr  personal  Icnowledge  of  tbe  needa  of 
widows  of  policemen  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty. 

Our  organization  has  gone  out  and  met 
with  the  widows  after  a  policeman  has  been 
killed  and  we  have  found  out  alm£>st  Invari- 
ably the  officer  Is  heavily  In  debt  and  he  has 
had  difficulty  In  getting  insiirance.  .  .  . 

The  pollcemjui  normally  has  a  small  bank 
account.  The  widow  finds  herself  cut  off  just 
like  that.  ...  In  many  caaee  they  do  not 
have  money  enough  to  pay  tbe  funeral  bill. 
Tbe  mortgage  payments  must  be  paid. 

The  processes  of  government  will  ai- 
wasrs,  It  seems,  be  characterized  by  de- 
lay. But  the  needs  of  the  officers'  families 
will  always  be  immediate.  I  hope  that 
this  provision  could  be  included  In  the 
final  legislation. 

Fifth,  the  House-passed  measure  con- 
tains no  limitation  designed  to  exclude 
payments  that  would  amount  to  unjust 
enrichment.  S.  2087,  on  the  other  hand, 
excluded  from  its  coverage  deaths  that 
were  Intentionally  brough  about  by  the 
officer's  misconduct  or  Intoxication.  In 
this.  It  follows  the  provisions  of  section 
8102  of  title  V,  which  are  applicable  to 
recovery  for  performance  of  duty  inju- 
ries of  Federal  employees.  It  would  also 
exclude  from  coverage  a  person  who 
would  otherwise  be  a  beneficiary  If  he  or 
she  brought  about  the  public  safety  of- 
ficer's death.  Would  we  really  want  to 
compensate  the  wife  of  an  officer  if  she 
conspired  with  another  to  kill  her  hus- 
band to  obtain  the  Federal  benefit?  The 
House-passed  measure  would  authorize 
that  kind  of  a  pajmient. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills.  The  House 
measure  does  not  provide  for  dismember- 
ment. It  does  not  protect  the  benefit 
from  execution  or  attachment.  It  sets 
up  a  double  standard  for  coverage,  allow- 
ing policemen  to  recover  only  If  they  are 
the  victim  of  a  crime,  but  permitting 
fireflgrhters  to  recover  from  amy  death- 
causing  injury  that  occurs  In  the  line  of 
duty. 

But  these  five  issues  are  the  major 
points  (rf  difference,  which  are  so  sub- 
stantial that  I  feel  that  my  only  recourse 
is  to  ask  that  conferees  be  appointed  to 
work  out  these  differences.  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  possible  in  the  time  that  re- 
mains before  adjournment.  In  any  event, 
I  want  here  and  now  to  pledge  to  those 
that  are  interested  in  this  legislation  that 
should  agreement  in  conference  fail,  I 
shall  press  for  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation— properly  drafted — early  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
dls£igree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
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on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClki- 
UN,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hhiiska, 
and  Mr.  Scott  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


benefits  of  the  public  school  teachers, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


MESSAGE     FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bills  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  Is  re- 
quested: 

H.R.  15866.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
increase  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revisions 
In  the  retirement  benefits  of  public  school 
teachers,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

HJt.  16444.  An  act  to  establlab  tbe  Oolden 
Qate  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  18593)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes";  that 
the  House  has  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  90  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein :  that  the  House  has  receded  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3,  7.  19,  24,  30,  34, 
55,  and  89  suid  concurred  therein,  each 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  16754)  making  appropriations  for 
militsu7  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  has  receded  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1,  2.  and  3  and  con- 
curred in  each  with  an  amendment  tn 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12828)  to 
amend  chapters  31,  34.  and  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  vocational  rehabiUtation,  educational 
assistance,  and  special  training  allow- 
ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons; to  provide  for  advance  educational 
assistance  payments  to  certain  veterans; 
to  make  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs;  «ttid  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  is  requested. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15965)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries,  to  pro- 
vide certain  revisions  in  the  retirement 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  17034^  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for 
other  puriwees. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  one  specific  item  in 
this  bill— the  appropriation  of  $57  million 
for  Amtrak  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  earlier  this  year. 

I  rise  also  to  express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClzllan)  and  the  Senator  frxjm  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Robkrt  C.  Byrd)  on  their 
efforts  to  have  these  funds  approved. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
recall,  we  discussed  appropriating  these 
funds  when  the  regular  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriation  bill 
reached  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on 
Jvme  16.  At  that  time,  we  agreed  that 
the  appropriate  time  to  approve  the  $57 
million  would  be  in  the  supplemental  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  been  better  than 
his  word  for  he  indicated  that  he  would 
consider  the  additional  funds  'provided 
a  budget  estimate  comes  up." 

Unfortunately,  no  budget  estimate  ever 
arrived,  but  the  Senator,  recognizing 
the  urgent  necessity  for  creating  a  truly 
high  quality  intercity  rail  system,  urged 
his  subcommittee  and  the  full  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  approve  the  funds 
anyway.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
his  farsightedness  and  thank  him,  on  be- 
half of  all  the  American  people,  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  balance  to  our  national 
transportation  ss^stem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated.  It  would  delete  $4,125,- 
000  from  H.R.  17034,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  These  funds  would 
be  used  to  acquire  property  In  square 

724 the  land  Just  north  of  the  New 

Senate  Office  Building-^at  a  total  cost  of 
$3,800,000.  Another  $275,000  of  the 
amoimt  appropriated  would  be  spent  on 
the  demolition  of  existing  structures  In 
this  square.  Finally,  $50,000  would  be 
used  for  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  a 
study,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate Fedend  agencies  and  individ- 
uals experienced  in  the  design  of  vehicle 
parking  structures,  bo  explore  design  and 
cost  alternatives  for  the  construction  on 
square  724  of  a  parking  garage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
all  through  line  3  on  page  37. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  to  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire such  time  as  he  may  require,  with 


Uie  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 

right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordared. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  my  legislative  assistant. 
Mr.  Kane.  <m  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  those  parts  of  the  suwjle- 
mental  su^propriation  bill  that  pertain 
to  Labor-HEW  and  to  legislative,  includ- 
ing amendments  thereto.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  knocks  out  some  $4  million, 
which  is  the  Initial  down  payment  for  a 
garage  for  the  Senate,  a  garage  where 
they  no  ft  have  the  Monocle  Restaurant 
and  the  Carroll  Arms,  or  the  Capitol  HUl 
Hotel,  and  so  forth.  The  cost  of  thl» 
garage  would  be  anywhere  from  $27  to 
$34  million,  depending  on  whether  an 
extra  story  Is  put  on  it. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment.  I  shall  not  take  very  long. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
plain  language  this  appropriation  of 
$4,125,000  ts  the  down  payment  on  a 
parking  garage  that  will  cost  a  grand 
total  of  $27,075,000,  according  to  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  If  an  extra  story  Is 
added  above  ground  for  commercial  uses, 
the  cost  would  go  up  by  $7  million  for  a 
total  cost  of  $34,075,000. 

Current  plans  call  for  the  use  of  the 
entire  block  for  this  garage. 

In  addition  to  the  $4,125,000  we  may 
provide  here  today,  an  additional  $17.- 
567.000  will  be  needed  for  construction 
of  the  garage,  $340,000  would  be  spent 
on  an  underground  tunnel  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  $3,386,000  would 
be  the  cost  of  landscaping  the  roof  of  the 
garage  and  $1,707,000  would  t>e  expend- 
ed for  planning  and  administration. 

The  accommodations  envisaged  would 
include  allowances  for  necessary  en- 
trances, ramps,  exit  stairways,  mechani- 
cal equipment  spaces,  vent  shafts,  con- 
trol rooms,  and  toilets  for  parking  at- 
tendants— in  other  words,  all  the  expen- 
sive paraphernalia  that  go  with  a  hand- 
some underground  parking  garage. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  wrong  proj- 
ect^ at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  for  the  wrong  cost.  After  all, 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  the  process 
of  rimning  up  the  largest  peacetime  bud- 
get deficit  in  the  Nation's  history.  We  are 
asking  our  people  to  hold  the  line  on 
wages  and  prices.  Yet  If  we  approve  this 
item,  we  will  be  embarking  on  perhaps 
the  most  expensive  parking  complex  ever 
constructed.  And  whom  will  it  serve  ?  Not 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Not  even 
visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capitol.  But  oiu- 
own  staffs.  We  will  be  catering  to  our- 
selves at  great  expense  while  asking  the 
American  people  to  follow  a  different 
standard. 

How  much  would  a  comparable  project 
cost?  The  only  figures  I  have  been  able 
to  ototain  on  commercial  parking  garages 
indicate  that  in  1965  costs  for  construc- 
tion per  parking  space  ranged  from  a  low 
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of  $1,700  to  a  high  of  13,582  with  an 
average  cost  of  $2,270.  If  we  apply  an 
inflationary  factor  of  5  per  cent  a  year 
to  the  average  $2,270  cost,  the  cost  of 
a  commercial  perking  space  In  1972  In- 
cluding land  and  construction  would  be 
$3,064.50. 

How  about  comparable  garage  con- 
struction on  Capitol  Hill?  The  two  new 
underground  garages  on  the  House  side 
of  the  HIU  cost  a  total  of  $13.4  million. 
They  have  a  total  of  1.267  parking  spaces. 
This  means  that  the  cost  per  parking 
space  is  a  high  $10,576. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  proposed  Senate 
londergroimd  garsige.  It  would  provide 
1.725  parking  spaces.  The  total  cost,  as  I 
said  before,  would  be  $27,075,000.  The 
cost  per  parking  space  would  be — if  you 
can  believe  It — $15,700.  Ave  times  as  high 
as  a  commercial  space  and  50  percent 
higher  than  the  underground  House 
parking  garage  and,  I  submit,  about  the 
cost  of  a  modest  home.  The  average  home 
in  Wisconsin  costs  $16,000  or  $17,000.  I 
am  not  talking  about  a  new  home,  but 
the  average  home  one  would  go  out  and 
buy  on  the  used  home  market. 

We  are  providing  $15,000  a  space  for 
people  to  park — people  who,  in  my  view, 
could  take  the  subway  we  are  providing 
$2.5  blDlon  to  build,  to  come  to  work. 
They  will  not  take  It  If  they  have  a 
parking  space  available. 

Are  there  any  alternatives?  Of  course 
there  are. 

Other  alternatives  suggested  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  are  far  superior 
to  the  choice  we  are  confronted  with 
today.  True,  one  would  provide  spaces  for 
only  855  cars  and  a  second  would  allow 
for  the  parking  of  just  1,000  cars — sub- 
stantially less  than  the  1,725  cars  that 
would  be  accommodated  by  the  proposed 
garage  we  arv  considering  now.  However, 
the  cost  would  be  substantially  less, 
$8,200,000  In  the  case  of  proposal  No.  5 
and  $9,589,000  in  the  case  of  proposal 
No.  7. 

These  are  construction  costs  and 
should  be  compared  with  the  $17,234,000 
the  construction  of  the  project  we  are 
considering  today  would  cost.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Senate  already 
holds  the  land  that  would  be  utilized  by 
proposals  5  and  7.  So  no  land  acquisition 
costs  would  be  Involved. 

These  alternatives,  it  seems  to  me. 
should  be  considered  In  a  regiilar  appro- 
priation next  year.  Once  again,  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  the  Senate  should 
proceed,  to  a  supplemental  bill,  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  cost  that  win  be  be- 
tween $27  and  $34  million,  particularly 
under  present  cinnimstances,  when  It 
means  very  likely  that  the  President  will 
cut  that  amount  of  money  from  other 
projects  which  I  am  sure  are  far  closer 
to  the  hearts  of  the  country  and  of  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  why 
In  my  estimation  it  would  be  extremely 
foolish  for  us  to  commit  ourselves  to  a 
program  of  this  magnitude  In  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  biU  which  has 
come  to  the  floor  within  hours  of  the  time 
this  item  was  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  owe  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  more — much  more — to  the 
way  of  a  reasoned  approach  to  such  an 


extraordinarily  expensive  white  ele- 
phant. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  sfubcommittee  chairman  who 
handled  this  matter,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixinos)  . 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
our  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  presented  this  matter  to 
the  committee  in  the  same  light  that  the 
Senator  presents  his  amendment,  that 
is,  that  the  Senate  does  not  spend  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  parktog  garage.  The  fact  is 
that  this  is  not  a  $34  million  appropria- 
tion, but  $4  million,  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  land. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  cost  esti- 
mates provided  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  in  1971  are  excessive  to  compari- 
son to  the  cost  of  comparable  facilities 
constructed  elsewhere,  and  that  further 
study  must  be  made.  Then  they  go  on. 

Bo  what  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  said  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  and  exactly  what  the 
Senate  said  on  page  12  when  we  con- 
sidered the  authorlztog  legislation  and 
passed  it  by  a  vote  of  some  67  to  17.  We 
are  only  carrytog  out  the  will  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  help- 
ing them  to  acquire  the  land  and  prop- 
erties of  which  acquisition  commenced 
prior  to  1960.  During  the  last  12  years, 
they  have  gotten  practically  all  of  the 
sites  except  the  Monocle  Restaursuat  and 
the  Carroll  Arms  Hotel,  and  two  other 
llttie  lots.  If  we  transfer  the  GSA  Build- 
tog,  we  will  have  the  entire  block.  This 
is  to  help  them  acquire  that,  plan  for  it, 
and  then  have  a  sort  of  $50,000  program 
or  contest  of  some  ktod  to  present  a  plan 
for  a  esthetically  approved  garage. 

It  Is  good  to  come  down  on  the  SST 
and  insert  the  environment,  but  then 
when  we  get  to  the  parking  garage,  the 
Senator  wants  to  disregard  the  environ- 
ment. Yes,  these  parktog  spaces  are  going 
to  cost  more  than  the  average  parktog 
garage.  These  are  what  you  might  call 
ecological  parking  spaces.  They  are  to 
go  under  a  covered-over  area.  They  have 
all  the  ktod  of  grass  I  do  not  have, 
or  even  the  Senator  in  his  yard — beauti- 
ful flowers,  foxmtalns  sqiiirttog  water, 
and  everything. 

It  is  gotog  to  cost  money,  but  we  are 
going  to  try  to  brtog  it  withto  reason, 
because  we  have  a  tremendously  acute 
shortage  of  parking  spaces.  On  the 
House  side,  they  have  4,125  parking 
spaces,  and  we  have,  tocludtog — we  had 
only  1,726.  and  we  added  to  that  total 
350.  but  actually  it  was  only  325.  on  what 
we  on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
President,  called  the  Jordan  lot.  named 
after  the  counsel  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  found  that  we  were  gotog 
to  have  to  cut  down  about  27  trees  one 
day.  and  we  went  back  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  saved  the  27  trees  to 
exchange  for  about  25  parktog  spaces, 
so  there  are  about  25  parking  spaces  less 
on  the  Jordan  lot;  but  with  It  all,  we 
have  only  half  on  the  Senate  side  of  what 
they  have  on  the  House  side. 

We  have  only  405  parktog  spaces  for 


the  two  Senate  Office  Buildtogs,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  outside  parking 
space  that  Senator  Gravel  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  there  are  five  vehicles  per  park- 
ing space,  and  they  are  out  there  early 
flghttog  for  them  every  momtog.  My 
staff,  most  of  them,  come  down  early 
every  momtog  to  be  able  to  get  a  parking 
space. 

When  the  Senator  says  it  is  the  wrong 
time,  I  agree,  but  to  a  different  sense. 
We  are  late,  5  or  6  years  late.  It  is  the 
right  idea  at  a  late  time;  but  the  later 
we  go,  the  higher  the  cost  will  be,  and 
to  the  name  of  economy  we  would  be 
engaging  in  extravagance  by  agreeing 
to  this  particular  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  the  amoid- 
ment  down,  and  go  along  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  but  not  to  pay 
$34  miUion.  Senators  will  see  that  the 
language  the  Senator  asks  to  be  knocked 
out  amounts  to  $4  million,  plus  some 
$50,000  for  architect's  planntog. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOIJ.TNGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  really 
serious 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  serious. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  About  proceedtog  on 
this  basis  for  environmental  purposes? 

Mr.  HOLLUVf  8.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  PRO'UIRE.  WIU  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  we  build  this  garage  we 
will  have  hundreds  of  additional  cars  be- 
tog  driven  to  the  Capitol  every  day,  that 
that  is  the  real  contamlnator,  and  that 
If  those  cars  were  left  at  home  and  the 
new  subway  used,  there  would  be  less 
environmental  pollution? 

Mr.  HOIJ.TNGS.  I  agree  on  the  sub- 
way; if  we  had  a  subway  built  I  would 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  a  subway 
betog  built. 

Mr.  HOLUNOfi.  As  the  Senators 
know,  the  new  tourist  center  down  there 
is  planned  for  visitors  passtog  through 
there  at  the  rate  of  5,000  an  hour,  who 
are  comtog  here  for  the  bicentennial  in 
about  3  years'  time.  When  they  start 
comtog  to,  here  will  really  be  a  crush. 
And  1,700  spaces  will  not  solve  the  park- 
tog problem,  but  it  is  a  little  bit  to  the 
right  direction,  toward  acquiring  the  land 
completely  and  starting  the  planning  to 
get  one  that  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  will  approve. 

We  are  not  approvtog  tonight  what 
was  origtoally  designed  at  $23  million.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  $34  million  figure 
came  from,  but  we  said  to  the  hearings 
before  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  we  thought  the  $23 
million  was  high. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  if  we  provide  1,700  park- 
tog spaces  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building  and  the  Old 
Senate  OfBce  Building,  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  staffs,  we  will  have  many 
more  people  who  will  drive  their  cars 
down  instead  of  taktog  the  subway, 
which,  as  I  say,  though  we  may  not 
have  it  for  several  years,  we  will  have 
eventually?  We  are  providing  a  garage 
now  for  40,  or  50  years  into  the  future, 
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and  we  will  have  the  subway  for  many 
more  vears  after  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  wish  the  staffs  and 
the  Senators  were  like  mj-  colleague,  and 
could  come  to  work  otherwise,  but  most 
of  us  arrive  in  automobiles,  and  the 
Senator  and  I  are  not  going  to  change 
that  unless  we  get  a  good  subway,  and 
then  the  subway  is  not  gotog  to  go  out 
to  the  hinterlands  and  all  the  little 
places  where  the  staff  members  stay. 

We  are  try  tog  to  arrange  to  use  the 
BPK  Stadium  parktog  lot  with  com- 
muter buses;   we  are  still  lookmg  into 

that. 

This  is  an  absolute  must.  It  would  be 
an  extravagance  to  knock  It  out  of  this 
bill  and  fail  to  acquire  the  lots  the 
Senate  found,  in  its  wisdom,  should  have 
been  acquired  back  In  1960. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  other  potot. 
The  funds  provided  would,  as  the  Sen- 
ator says,  include  $50,000  for  the  initial 
plans  and  designs  for  the  garage,  a  ga- 
rage which  would  provide  1,700  parking 
spaces.  Is  that  not  premature?  Should 
we  not  give  much  more  careful  con- 
sideration to  a  1,000  or  800  parking- 
space  garage,  which  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  testified  would  cost  a  great  deal 
less  money.  $8  or  $9  million  less  money? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  agree  that  the  800 
spaces  should  be  less  than  the  1,700 
spaces.  But  the  need  is  more  nearly  for 
2,000  or  3,000  parktog  spaces.  That  is 
what  we  are  using  right  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  need  is  com- 
paratively indefinite.  We  not  oiUy  can 
take  care  of  our  whole  staffs,  but  our 
constituents;  we  can  go  on  forever  with 
this  the  way  we  are  dotog. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  we  have  gone  forever  in  the 
other  direction,  and  a  constituent  can- 
not now  call  on  a  Senator  unless  he 
wants  to  violate  the  law  and  park  to 
a  no-parking  spskce.  That  is  the  only 
way  they  can  get  to  here  now,  and  that 
Is  a  disgrace,  really.  A  Senator  is  sup- 
posed to  be  rtinning  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  we  ought  to  arrange  some 
better  parktog  facilities. 

Here  is  a  square,  and  we  are  just 
complettog  plans  that  have  been  in 
course — not  premature — for  some  12 
years.  We  want  to  clean  it  up  and  get 
it  prepared  and  brtog  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  plan  for  a  parktog  facility  of  which 
we  can  approve,  a  plan  that  is  econom- 
ically sound. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  top  part 
of  this  matter;  but,  oversdl,  on  topside, 
we  have  designed  some  eattog  facilities, 
a  place  for  a  bank,  and  a  place  for  other 
facilities,  and  it  had  to  be  all  set  with 
shrubbery  on  the  outside.  This  is  the 
additional  cost.  They  are  going  to  rent 
those  and  take  care  of  the  eattog  facili- 
ties that  some  wanted  to  put  toto  the 
Capitol  Building  itself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
matoder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on   agreetog  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wlscon- 

sto.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 


have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
Nou),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Louisiaiut 
(Mr.  Edwakos)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  HAaKM),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Htthphmy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kewwxdy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OoviBJi),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRJc).  the  Senator  from 
Montsma  (Mr.  Mktcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Matoe  (Mr.  Muskii),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  TtTNirav) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyomtog  <Mr.  McGei)  is  absent  on 
official  bustoess. 

I  ftffther  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
vottog,  the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
TUNNEY),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeh), 
the  senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HATratLD),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Thurmondj,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  tMr.  Tower)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentuckj'  (Mr. 
Cook  )  is  absent  on  official  bustoess. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)  is  absoit  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  GMrnw), 
the  Senator  from  Kansa*  (Mr.  Pe.\rson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  vottog,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Haitieu))  .  If  present 
and  vottog,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  55,  as  follows : 
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So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendmMit  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOXTYE) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  cMr.  Talmadce),  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  myseif,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  lor  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cltrk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  frtlows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

l»7a  RtlXAL  ENVniONlCElfTAL  ASSISTAItCX 
rsOOBAM 

The  1972  program  of  soU-bulldlng  and  boU- 
and  water-conserrlng  practices  previously 
authorised  to  be  canned  out  under  sections 
7  to  16,  16(a) ,  and  17  of  the  6oU  Conserva- 
tion and  Etomeetlc  AllotaaMit  Act,  approved 
February  38,  1&36.  a*  amended  (16  n.S.C. 
6e0g-690o.  590p(a),  and  6eoq)  in*y  be  car- 
ried out  through  June  30,  1973.  and  stunfl 
appropriated  by  Public  Law  92-399  (86  Stat. 
007)  for  such  program  may  b«  used  fc»  prac- 
tices carried  out  under  such  program 
throtigb  June  30,  1978. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
weather  conditions  this  past  summer  and 
spring,  manj'  parts  of  the  country  were 
declared  disaster  areas,  and  to  those 
areas  many  fanners  were  unable  to  carry 
out  the  contracts  they  had  made  with 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram, because  their  work  could  not  be 
completed. 

The  pending  amendment  would  simply 
give  them  until  next  June  1973,  to  com- 
plete that  work. 

No  additional  money  is  requested  to 
this  amendment.  This  would  simply  give 
the  administrators  the  right  to  use  the 
funds  which  would  have  been  used  last 
summer  had  the  farmers  been  able  to  get 
on  their  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  showed  this  amend- 
ment to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  assured  him  that  It  does  not 
call  for  any  tocreased  funds.  I  know  of 
many  places  myself  where  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  carry  out  their  work  be- 
cause of  weather  conditions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
typical  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken).  It 
is  a  necessary  one  which  wiU  help  the 
farmers  a  good  deal.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  It  will  not  cost  any  money. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  The  amendment  is  not 
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intended  to  help  the  farmers  who  de- 
liberately abandoned  their  contracts 
and  ran  off  to  Europe  or  other  places. 
U  would  apply  only  to  those  who,  because 
of  weather  conditions,  were  unable  to 
carrj'  out  their  contracts. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  on  my  part  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  feel  that  we  should  accept  it.  It 
calls  for  no  funds.  It  would  simply  be 
a  matter  of  accommodation  to  the  farm- 
ors  with  respect  to  time.  The  money  Is 
already  available.  Weather  conditions 
p-evented  carrying  out  the  execution  of 
the  contracts,  so  this  amendment  Just 
provides  for  additional  time. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  yield  back  ms 

time.  .   , 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   I   yield   back   my 

time.  „  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  fxixther  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills ; 

TTR  7117.  An  act  to  amend  the  Plaber- 
men's  Protective  Act  of  19«7  to  expedite  the 
reimbursement  of  United  States  veaeel  own- 
era  for  charges  paid  by  them  for  the  releaae 
of  vessels  and  crews  illegally  seized  by  for- 
eign countries,  to  strengthen  the  provisions 
therein  relating  to  the  collection  of  claim* 
against  such  foreign  countrlee  for  amounts 
so  reimbursed  and  for  certain  other  amounts, 
and  for  other  ptirpoaes. 

H.R.  13694.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended. 

HJl.  15641.  An  act  to  authortae  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mi.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  'H.R.  14989^ 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
menta  of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  aiding  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House  has 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  3. 
10  17  20  22,  33.  and  37  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein;  that  the  House  has 
receded  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9 
U3  the  bill  and  concurred  therein  with 
an  amendment  in  which  it  requeste  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10880>  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  improved  medical  care  to  vet- 
erans: to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  dependents  and  survivors 
of  veterans;  to  improve  recruitment  and 
retention  of  career  personnel  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  with 
an  amendment  In  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  748  >  amending  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide certain  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools;  the 
improvement  of  existing  medical  schools 
afaiiated  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; and  to  develop  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  hospitals,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  health  service  institutions,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  develop 
aind  conduct  educational  and  training 
programs  for  health  care  personnel,  with 
amendments  in  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  17034)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  47,  line  24.  strike  out  "•80,000,- 

000"  and  Insert  •36,000,000. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Rraicorr,  Percy,  Mtjs- 
KH,  and  Hughes.  The  amendment  re- 
lates to  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the  chair- 
man, about  which  I  have  also  talked  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA).  The  special  fund  for  which  Is 
provided  in  the  bill.  $30  million,  is  de- 
signed to  take  up  the  methadone  wait- 
ing list  in  respect  of  n«urcotics  addiction. 

The  description  given  us  by  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  is  to  the  effect  that 
every  one  of  these  people  are  narcotics 
addicts,  and  each  untreated  Individual 
represents  a  possible  overdose  and  a 
source  of  continued  criminal  activity. 

These  are  all  people  who  want  metha- 
done medication.  It  is  the  only  way  that 
we  can  keep  them  out  of  the  criminal 
syndrome.  The  cost  of  taking  them  off 
the  waiting  list  Is  $69,850,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Perlto,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  together  with  a  chart 
showing  ever>-  city  and  the  number  of 
people  on  the  waiting  list  in  that  city 
and  the  cost  of  taking  them  off  the 
waiting  list  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ezxconvx  Omcr  or  thb  Passi- 
DiNT,  Si'sciAi,  Acnoif  Omcs 
TO%  Daxro  Abxjst  Pkjevsntion, 

Waahinffton.  D.C..  October  11, 1972. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Treasury.  Post 
Office  and  General  Government,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DxAs  Mb.  Ckaisman:  Certain  questions 
have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Oonzales  con- 


cerning our  request  for  supplemental  appro* 
prlstlons  of  •OO  miUion,  punuant  to  I  223 
and  234  of  PI<.  02-256  (Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972) .  My  purpose  in  writ- 
ing to  you  la  to  respond  to  thsse  questions 
and  to  expand  \ipon  the  statements  which 
Or.  Jaffe  and  I  made  before  your  Oommlttes 
on  October  3,  1972. 

Initially,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  in- 
tend to  assiduously  avoid  duplication  at 
effort  and  expenditures  involving  these  two 
key  areas  of  concentration.  Although  there 
may  be  Instances  where  similar  tasks  wltMa 
the  drug  abuse  prevention  field  will  be  per- 
formed by  more  than  one  agency,  we  would 
hope  that  our  role  as  the  chief  coordinating 
Office  would  keep  such  duplication  to  an  ab- 
solute minimiim  Dr.  Jaffe,  in  his  capacity  as 
Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office,  Is 
charged  with  the  statutory  responsibility  of 
reviewing  budget  requests  from  all  agencies 
which  have  drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 
This  review  will  enable  our  Offlxse  to  prevent 
unnecessary  and  unwanted  duplication 
wherever  possible. 

With  regard  to  pharmacological  research, 
it  Is  not  our  intent  to  establish  Einother  op- 
erating agency  in  the  field  of  basic  research, 
but  rather  to  obtam  complete  managerial 
control  of  the  crucial  area  of  applied  research 
Involving  development,  testing,  and  clinical 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  new  phar- 
macological agents.  It  Is  in  this  area  that 
breakthrovighs  will  hopefully  occtir  which 
will  give  us  much  needed  alternatives  to  the 
present  forms  of  chemo-therapeutic  treat- 
ment, namely  methadone.  It  is  Imperative 
to  get  new  and  proven  agents  into  the  hands 
of  treatment  personnel  as  scon  as  It  Is  medi- 
cally feasible. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  ex- 
hibit A  which  sets  forth  the  anticipated  re- 
cipient of  budgeted  funds  In  the  area  of  ap- 
plied research.  Enclosure  A  also  indicates  the 
type  of  institution  Involved,  i.e.,  private  m- 
stltutlon.  non-profit  or  Oovemment  faculty. 
Since  we  mtend  to  utilize  the  competitive 
procurement  process,  wherever  possible.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  be  more  explicit 
with  respect  to  the  ultimate  recipient  of 
these  funds. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  staffing  require- 
ments to  fulfill  the  mandate  imder  !  224 
can  be  met  by  the  Judicious  application  of 
staff  within  our  present  staff  oelling  of  174 
positions.  Moreover,  since  we  have  not  yet 
reached  our  staff  celling,  we  think  that  it 
wo\Ud  be  completely  Inappropriate  to  ask  for 
additional  funds  for  staff  salaries  at  this 
time.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
concurs  with  this  interpretation.  According- 
ly, the  920  million  requeeted  for  applied  re- 
search win  be  used  primarily  for  expenses  as- 
sociated with  contracts,  interagency  agree- 
ments, and  grants  In  this  vital  area. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  how  our  Office  would  fully  and  ef- 
ficiently utUlze  funds  under  i  223  has  not 
been  made  sufficiently  clear.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  this  misunderstanding  may 
be  due.  \n  part,  to  the  rather  unique  legis- 
lative history  surrounding  the  creation  of 
the  Special  Fund  concept.  In  the  Admin- 
istration's original  bill  (S.  2097)  the  Special 
Action  Office  requested  extroardlnary  au- 
thority to  transfer  appropriations  and  pro- 
grams from  one  agency  to  another.  After 
extensive  Congressional  inquiry,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Congress  that  such  transfer 
authority  should  be  deleted  and  In  its  place 
should  be  added  a  "Special  Fund"  wherein 
the  Director  of  the  Office  wotUd  use  such 
funds  as  an  inoenttve  to  rt^jidly  expand  in 
those  critical  areas  where  expansion  was 
necessary  to  effect  the  overall  purposes  of  the 
Act.  Further,  the  legislative  history  attests 
to  the  toterests  which  Congress  had  In  giv- 
ing the  Special  Action  Office  the  flexibility 
to  target  Federal  monies  and  thereby  rapid- 
ly expand  critical  programs  in  the  areas  of 
treatment,  rehabilitation  and  pr«vention.  It 
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u  to  tWs  *>o^  *^*  °"''  ^^'"^  ^'  attempting 
to  effect  these  legislative  directives  by  clo^ 
in*  the  treatment  gap  which  now  exists.  I 
t£  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such  flexibility  . 
OMortB  from  the  traditional  budgetary  oon- 
oBOts  but  imfortunately,  the  specific  sec- 
tlMi  'mandates  flexlbUlty  and  precludes  re- 
Uimce  on  the  traditional  line  Item  budget- 
arr  concept. 

Enclosure  B  reveals  that  27,940  people  are 
stin  waiting  for  treatment  throughout  the 
Onited  States.  We  critically  need  the  $40  mil- 
lion to  further  expemd  treatment  so  that 
these  todlviduals  wlU  get  the  care  they  need. 
Kvsry  untreated  individual  represents  a  pos- 
sible overdose  death  and  a  source  of  continu- 
ing criminal  activity. 

We  know  of  no  other  method  of  present- 
ing the  costs  mvolved  in  closing  this  exlst- 
tog  treatment  gap  than  by  utUlzlng  this  sim- 
ple formiUae:  16.000  treatment  slots  x  $2,600 
per  patlent=»40  mllUon.  If  one  calculates 
into  this  equation  this  figure  of  1.7  which  U 
the  turnover  rate  for  each  treatment  slot 
over  a  one  year  period,  one  arrives  at  the  fig- 
ure of  27.200  drug  dependent  persons  who 
could  benefit  from  treatment.  Compared  to 
the  costs  of  arrest,  trial,  appeal,  Imprtson- 
ment  and  parole,  the  costs  of  treatment  are 
modest  indeed. 

Our  first  priority,  by  necessity,  must  be  to 
deliver  quality  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  narcotics  abusers  who  want  and 
need  It.  It  Is  oiUy  after  this  emergency  has 
been  successfully  met  and  dealt  with  that  we 
would  consider  other  programs  in  the  pre- 
vention analysis  field.  These  programs,  such 
as  the  proper  use  of  madia,  social  and  epl- 
demlologioal  research,  credenttallng  studies, 
and  training  and  technical  assistance,  would 
be  governed  by  paragraph  (c)  of  5  223  which 
states:  "Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
8tmis  as  are  appropriated  to  the  fund  may  be 
expended  by  the  Director  through  the  Office 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  prwnlstng  new 
concepts  or  methods  in  respect  of  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions."  Critical  cUnlcal  test- 
ing under  stringent  controls  must  conmience, 
and  the  waiting  list  problem  must  be  allevi- 
ated. There  are  literally  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams like  LaLLave  (formerly  Quebrar,  Inc.) 
that  are  administratively  and  professionally 
sound  and  worthy  of  our  support. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  serve  to 
clarify  further  our  position  with  respect  to 
§  223  and  224  of  Pi.  92-285. 
Respectively, 

Paui.  Ii.  PBtro, 
Deputy  Direotor. 
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31.  Plioenix,  Ariz |5 

32.  Pittsburgh,  Pt 97 

33.  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y -  5 

34.  Providence-Warwick. 

Pswtuektt,  R.I '5 

35.  Riversiile-San  Bemtrdine- 

OnUno,  C»Ji( JJ5 

36.  St.  louis  Mo.-lll ISO 

37.  S«llni»-SeMiO»^ontofty, 

Ctlil M 

Jg.  San  Antonio,  Tei <« 

39.  San  Diego,  Calif.- 395 

40.  Sanfrancisco-OlHIand.CtM-  l.OM 

41.  San  Jose.Cahf »» 

it.  Santa  Barbara-Santa  Maria- 

Lompoc,  Calif 106 

43.  Seattle-Everett,  Wash JJ 

44.  Stockton,  Calif Jg 

45   Trenton,  N.J Jj 

46.  Tucson,  Ariz " 

47.  Washington,  O.C.-MsryUnd- 

Virginia JJ 

48.  Watortjur>,  Conn 10 

Non-SMSA    1.  Largs  FloficU 9_ 

Total 27.M0 
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SMSA: 

1.  Albany-Sthenactady-Troy,  _ 

N.Y » 

2.  Albuquerque,  N.  Max 30 

3    Allentown- Bethlehem- 

Easton,  Pa.-N.J 10 

4.  Atlanta,  Ga 25 

5.  Atlantic  City,  NJ 75 

6.  Baltimore,  Md , 290 

7.  SirmiBgliim,  Al»..„.i.i 10 

8.  Boston,  Mass 827 

9.  Buffalo,  N.Y 57 

10.  Ctiicago,  III  W 

11.  Clevefand,0*iO 85 

12.  Dallas,  T»x 60 

13.  Denver,  Colo... 50 

14.  DettKit,  Mich....: 931 

15.  Fort  Worth,  Te)U 35 

16.  Fresno,  Caiif "5 

17.  Hartfoi^,  Conn 213 

18.  Houston,  Tax M 

19.  Indianapolis.  Ind 10 

20.  Jacksonville  Fla 38 

21.  Unsing-East  Lansing,  Midi..  11 

22.  Los  Angeles,  Calif...   4,168 

23.  Mampliis,  Tannaasee-Ark 30 

24.  Miami,  Fla... 30 

25.  Milwaukee, Wis.. 25 

26.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn...  65 

27.  New  Badford.Mass ,^  ,30 

28.  New  York,  N.Y. W.713 

29.  Newark,  NJ- « 

30.  Pliiladalphia,  Pa 685 
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175,000 

242,500 

12,500 

187,500 

1,215,000 
379.000 

125,000 

530,000 

987,500 

2,660,000 

207,500 

2S&.000 
217,500 
75,000 
187.500 
187,500 

70,000 

a,o«) 

22,500 


>  69, 8S0,  OOO 


$62,500 
75,000 

25,000 

62,500 

187,500 

725.000 

25,000 

2, 067,  500 

142,500 

100,000 

212,500 

150.000 

125,000 

2,  327,  500 

87,500 

487,500 

532,500 

125,000 

25,000 

95,000 

27,500 

10,  420, 000 

75,000 

75,000 

62.500 

162,500 

75.000 

41,782.500 

100.000 

1.712,500 


1  The  amount  requested  herein  (J40.000.000)  toiettier  -with 
funds  requested  by  NIMH  (142,800,000)  under  sec.  410  ot  Put)iic 
Law  92-255  will  provide  Iraitment  sloU  (<>' ju^jsnt  neads 
($70,000,000)  and  anticipated  expansion  (J13,QO0,0OO)  during 
the  currant  facal  year. 

ENCLOsrai     A — Ajrncu'A'nn)     Ricipiints    of 
SAODAP's     RtssASCH     AMD     Di:vm.oPi«x»rr 
(8kc.  224)  Funds 
Brief  DescHption  of  Items  for  Research 

and  Clinicai  Testing 
1.  New  Envelopment  of  Pharmacological 
Agents — These  funds  will  be  channeled  to 
unlversltlea  and  pbarmaoologloal  research 
firms  by  awarding  these  orgmnlzatlons  con- 
tracts and  grants.  Effort  generated  from  these 
awards  require  the  chemical  man^ulaUon  of 
micriecular  structures. 

Examples  of  Names  and  Locatiems  Major 
Firms  and  Institutions  in  These  Special  Areas 
MaUinknxlt    Chemical    Works,    St.    Louis, 
Missouri,  63160 

Endo  Laboratories  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  E.I. 
duPont  de  Nemoiirs  Co.,  Qarden  City,  New 

York,  11680  ^ 

Department  of  Biochemistry  of  Albert  Ein- 
stein Medical  School,  New  York,  New  York 

Bristol    Laboratories,    Division    of    Bristol 
Meyers  Co.  Syracuse,  New  York,  13201 
Budget  funding  requests:  $1,000,000. 
Brief  description 

2.  Purchase  of  Drug  SuwJll**- 

Examplee 

Bristol  Laboratories,  Division  of  Bristol 
Meyers  Co..  Syracuse,  New  York. 

S.B.  Penick  and  Company,  New  York,  New 
York 

Ely     Lily     and     Company,     Indianapolis, 

Indiana 
A.H.  Robblns  Company,  Richmond.  Virginia 
Budget  funding  requeets:  $950,000. 

3.  Development  of  chemical  and  or  physical 
vehicles  to  make  pharmacological  agents  long 
lasting.  AntagonlsU  wUl  be  placed  in  plastic 
or  combined  with  other  vehicles  to  determine 
If  such  combinations  will  prolong  action. 

Dyratech,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 
Batelle  Memoariai  Institute.  Colimibus.  Ohio 
Budget  funding  requeel*:  $600,000. 

4.  Toxicity  In  Animals.  Studies  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  educational,  industrial  and  govern- 
ment laboratories. 

Woodard  Research  Corp..  Herndon.  Virginia 

Parke  Davis.  Detroit,  Michigan 

Food  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories.  New 
York,  New  York 

Industrial  Blotest  Laboratories,  North- 
brook,  minoU 

Edge  wood  Arsenal,  Maryland 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan 

Budget  frmdlng  requeets:  •800,000. 


R.  Climcai  Research.  A.  Preliminary  oUnic^ 
testing  (Phase  I  SAd  H)  wUl  be  undMOakwa 
In  rigidly  oontroUed  human  trials  at  experi- 
enced university  reeearch  centers  and  gov- 
ernment facilities. 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Callfomla. 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  Port- 
land, Oregon 

New  York  University,  School  of  Medicine, 
New  York,  New  York 

State  of  Blinflds  Drug  Abuse  i>rogram,  Chi- 
cago, nilnois 

Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
Budget  funding  requests:  $1,400,000. 
5.  B.  Definitive  Determination  of  Safety 
and  Efficacy  of  New  Agents  (Phase  IIIl.  New 
agents  for  safety  and  efficacy  will  be  xnadec- 
takea  in  existing  treatment  programs.  Weil 
known  research  capablUtiee  wlU  be  utillasd 
for  this  endeavor. 

SUnlord  University,  Palo  Alto,  Caltfoml* 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  Port- 
land. Oregon 

New  York  University,  Sebool  of  Medldae, 
New  York.  New  York 

State  of  lumols  Drug  Abuse  Program.  OliW 
cago,  Illinois 
Veterans  AdmlnJIstraXion  Hospitals 
Narcotics       Treatment       Administration, 
Washington,  DC. 

Budget  funding  requests;  $«.000,000 

6.  Development  of  tonovatlve  treatment 
approaches  with  pharmacologlcai  agents  will 
be  experimented  at  ejOsiing  Federal  and 
private  supported  treatment  programs. 

( See  listing  under  5  above  i 

Budget  funding  requests:  $1,000,000. 

7.  Prevention  as  weU  as  treatment  win  be 
carried  out  In  model  community  groups  in 
high  rtsk  areas. 

Large  treatment  programs  in  appropriate 
communities  throughout  the  United  States. 
Budget  funding  requests:  $3,0(X),000 

8.  Studies  of  blologicai  complications  will 
be  analysed  In  university  based  n^edlcal 
centers  and  government  facilttlee. 

Qualified  medical  srhools  and/or  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Budget  funding  requests:  $1,000,000. 

9.  Drug  detection  in  biological  fluids  In- 
volving qualitative  and  quantitative  con- 
trol methods  will  be  conducted  In  univer- 
sity, government  and  other  research  centers. 

College  of  American  Pathologists,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Oomell  University  Medleal  Center.  New 
York.  New  York 

Addtetlon  Research  Center.  Leztaston, 
Kentucky 

Center  for  Disease  (Control.  Atlanta,  Qeor* 
gia 

Testing  and  Research  Laboratories.  Nar- 
cotics Addiction  and  Control  (Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  York 

United  States  Pt\armsoopetal  Conventloa, 
Inc..  RockvlUe.  Maryland 

Budget  funding  requeets:  $1 ,360.000. 

10.  Measurements  of  SOectlveneas  to  de- 
termine receptivity  of  various  populations 
to  particular  approaches  entails  additional 
university  based  analysis. 

Oommunlcettons  Research  Institute. 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Califomta 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Massaehu- 
setts 

Budget  funding  requests :  $1,800,000. 

11.  Information  dissemination  will  be  ao- 
compllshed  through  a  whole  host  of  private 
cold  government  supported  scientific  periodi- 
cals. 

Budget  funding  requests:  $100,000. 

12.  Advisory  Groups  to  be  compoeed  ot  out- 
side consultants  and  advisors. 

Budget  funding  requests :  $100,000. 
Total  Amount  Requeeted :  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  aggre- 
ggite  sum  required,  including  anticipated 
expansion  in  tbe  current  flscai  year,  as 
compared  wltti  the  amount  requeeted  in 
the  budget  and  tbe  funda.a^  requested 
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the  National   Institutes  of  Mental 
ililth  balance  out  at  exactly  $«2.8  mil- 
lioh  if  the  $40  million  were  granted  In 
supplemental. 

iavlng  dlacussed   this   with   my   co- 

sp<>nfiors   and   with   the   Senator   from 

ArHansas   'Mr.  McClillan>.  tlie  Sena- 

from  North  Dakota  *Mr.  Yoimo>  and 

th^  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr  Mon- 

fKK  notwithstanding  the  urgent  need 
these  people  who  will  be  potential 
:rjmlnal«.  we  will  take  the  figure  of  $35.- 
001,000  that  my  colleagues  have  sug- 
gested. 

hope  and  pray  that  the  Senators 
heive  before  them  the  picture  of  a  distin- 
gu  Ished  professor  who  was  brutally  mur- 
dered  in  Momingside  Heights,  N.Y.  Every 
Senator  can  give  us  a  similar  picture  of 
wl  lat  it  means  to  take  each  of  these  peo- 
ple off  the  methadone  wajtmg  list.  And 
th  sn  we  should  not  yield  any  part  of  this 
$3  5  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
gi  ished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atjr  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
p<  rl  the  amendment  to  increase  the  ap- 
pioprlatlon  for  the  Director's  special 
fund  under  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
T-eatment  Act.  In  the  amount  of  $35 
million. 
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The  legislation  establishing  the  Spe- 
Action  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
wss  conBidered  and  reported  earlier 
year  by  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
in(Bnt  Operations.  The  members  believed 
the  special  ftmd  was  erne  of  the  most 
Important.  Innovative  features  of  the  bill, 
was  mtended  to  provide  flexibility  and 
ejverage  for  the  Director  in  deeding  with 
.  problems  of  drug  abuse. 
This  year  the  Director  has  determined 
these  funds  should  be  used  for  ex- 
panding local  treatment  programs  in  or- 
to  reduce  the  waiting  list  of  those 
;4eking  treatment.  This  effort  should  re- 
our  full  support.  It  has  been  re- 
ibly    estimated    that   one-half    of   all 
pi-operty  crime  is  drug  related.  Providing 
treatment  to  addicts  who  need  it  will  re- 
crtmes  by  those  who  must  resort  to 
method    of    obtaining   money    for 
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The  Special  Action  Office  has  found 
there  are  nearly  28.000  people  await- 
treatment  in  the  48  largest  standard 
nietropolitan  statistical  areas  to  the 
:t»untry.  More  than  200  of  these  people 
tn  my  own  State  of  Connecticut.  I 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  chart 
detailing  the  numbws  of  those  awaiting 
tieatment  in  each  SMSA  be  printed  in 
tJie  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

njarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o^iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
iSee  exhibit  I."» 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tta  appropriation  for  the  special  fimd 
vill  enable  treatment  to  be  extended  to 
r^early  all  those  now  desiring  it.  Approval 
the  $30  miUlon  reported  by  the  com- 
rfeittee.  however,  would  metm  that  thous- 
tinds  of  drug  addicts  will  be  denied  the 
reatment  they  need  and  want. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  much  talk  about 
living  drug  abuse  prevention  a  high  na- 
tlonal  priority.  Here  is  an  opportimity 
ta  put  our  money  behind  our  speeches 
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and  expand  local  treatment  programs, 
thereby  reducing  crime.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

KXHIKT    1 

Current  waiting  lUt 

Albany-Sohenectady-Troy,  N.Y 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Ba»ton,   P».- 

N.J.    - - 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 

Baltimore,  Md.   — 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston.  Mase 

Buffalo,    N.Y 

Chicago.    Ill 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Texas 

Denver,   Colo — 

Detroit.    Bilch 

Port  Worth.  Tex 

Fresno.  Calif 

Harttord,  Conn 

Houston,   Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jack  son  VI  lie.  Pla 

Lanalng-Baat  Laxudng,  Mlcb 

Los  Angeles,  calif *.  iM 

M«nphl»,  Tenn.-ArJtanaas 30 

Miami.  Pla —  ^ 

MUwaukee,  Wise 25 

Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  Minn 66 

New  Bedford.  Mass 30 

New  York,  N.Y ^*' "^i? 

Newark,    N.J 

Philadelphia.  Pa '- 

Phoenix.    Ariz 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Poughkeepsle.    N.Y 

Provldence-Warwlck-Pawtuoket, 

H.I.-Mass 

Rlvarslde-Saa  Bemardlno-OnUurio, 

Calif 

St.  IjOUIs,  Mo.-IlUnc*« 

Sallnas-Seaaide-Monterey,    Calif.— 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Diego,  Calif 3»5 

San  Pranclaco-Oakland,  Calif 1. 06* 

San  Jose,  CaUf ■* 

Santa  Barbara-Santa  Marla-Lom- 

poc.  Calif —         ^2^ 

Seattle-Everett.  Wash 

Stockton,  Calif 

Trenton.    N.J 

Tucson.   Ariz 

Washington,  D.C.-Maryland-VlP- 

^nla 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Non-3MSA:  Largo.  Pla 
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160 

50 

232 
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Total  number  of  Individuals  on 

waiting   Ust 27.940 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  thtiik  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  very  generous  in 
regard  to  this  item.  The  House  cut  the 
budget  request  by  $20  milUon.  And  we 
have  recommended  a  restoration  of  $10 
million  of  that  cut  or  a  total  of  $30 
million. 

I  want  it  known  here  that  the  reason 
that  we  did  not  give  the  full  amount  was 
because  Dr.  Jafle,  who  came  before  our 
committee,  did  not  explain  fully  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  the  $40  million  re- 
quested, m  a  general  statement  he  said 
that  he  would  spend  it  for  the  establish- 
ment of  treatment  centers  and  therapy 
throughout  the  United  States  to  take 
care  of  those  who  remained  untreated. 


We  will  have  people  in  the  future  who 
will  not  accept  treatment  and  people  that 
will  not  be  reached  for  treatment.  We 
win  have  that  gap  in  America  through- 
out the  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  we  are  not  unsympathetic  to 
the  treatment  of  these  addicts.  However, 
we  w£int  and  expect  the  witnesses  to  tell 
us  how  they  will  spend  the  money  re- 
quested. There  are  two  appropriation  re- 
quests for  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  For  pharmaco- 
logicad  research  they  are  asking  $20  mil- 
lion. 

I  questioned  Dr.  Jaffe  about  his  gen- 
ersd  statement  on  research  of  S20  mil- 
lion. And  he  admitted  to  me  that  this 
sum  could  be  used  together  with  amounts 
made  available  to  other  agencies  also 
engaged  In  this  endeavor.  He  has  the 
same  authority  to  use  the  $30  million 
that  we  recommend,  in  a  similar  manner 
and  for  the  very  same  things  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  speaking. 

So  the  $5  million  additional  that  the 
Senator  requests  is  fine  with  me.  How- 
ever, I  leave  it  up  to  my  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  who  held 
hearings  on  this  matter  is  more  com- 
petent to  pass  upon  the  justification  for 
this  additional  $5  million  than  I  am. 
However,  I  have  no  objection  to  taking 
it  to  conference. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  even  if  we  were 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  $30  million 
that  the  committee  recommended  as  a. 
likely  and  proper  amount,  that  we  would 
not  be  confronted  with  suggestions  for' 
a  further  reduction  or  a  split  or  some 
other  proposition  when  we  got  Into  con- 
ference. 

I  am  willing  to  take  it  to  conference 
and  insist  upon  the  full  amount.  How- 
ever, I  do  need  to  give  further  considera- 
tion to  it.  It  appears  on  its  face  to  have 
enough  merit  that  we  ought  to  take  it  to 
conference.  And  certainly  we  will  tr>'  at 
least  to  hold  the  $30  million  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  be  in  the  bill. 

I  make  that  statement.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  the  promise  that  we  will  never 
yield  on  it.  I  do  not  know.  However,  we 
all  know,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  said,  that  none  of  us 
are  unsympathetic  to  this  objective.  We 
all  support  it  and  are  willing  to  appro- 
priate whatever  funds  are  necessary  and 
that  can  be  judicially  and  effectively 
expended  to  get  result.?. 

As  the  distinguished  Soiator  from  New 
Mexico  said,  when  they  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee,  they  were  not  clear 
themselves  what  they  would  do  with  the 
additional  money.  So,  I  think  it  is  well 
that  we  go  a  little  slow  In  those  Instances 
until  at  least  those  who  administer  the 
funds  h5ve  a  positive  program  and  can 
ten  us  why  they  need  it  and  what  they 
win  do  with  it  when  they  get  it. 

I  am  willing,  if  there  is  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  take  It  to 
coiiference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  PresldMit,  the  great- 
est problem  in  this  coimtry  is  that  of 
drug  abuse.  Unfortunately,  the  course  of 
this  problem  has  fallen  heavier  on  the 
younger  people.  I  would  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  appropriating  too  much  money 
than  on  the  side  of  not  appropriating 
enough  money. 

I  think  that  with  the  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  provided,  we  should  approve  his 
amendment  of  $5  million  more. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  point 
out  that  we  now  have  the  very  same 
figures  that  the  administration  asked 
for.  $40  million.  And  they  are  certainly 
not  known  as  big  spenders.  That  provides 
for  treatment  of  27,940  people  through- 
out the  country. 

I  think  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
might  be  surprised  if  they  were  to  see 
their  own  cities  on  this  tragic  list  and 
the  number  of  people  involved  who  want 
to  go  on  methadone  treatment.  However, 
the  money  is  not  there.  Many  of  these 
people  may  be  vicious  criminals.  They 
are  sick.  But  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, it  hurts  just  the  same  whether 
the  man  performing  the  crime  is  sick  or 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  deep  feelings  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  on  this  mat- 
ter win  prevstU  In  the  conference.  We  are 
cutting  this  really  below  the  amount 
that  it  should  be  cut.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  what  we  should.  I  know  that  It  is 
better  to  do  this  In  deference  to  the 
committee.  Methadone  itself  causes  prob- 
lems but  it  is  just  a  way  of  allowing  peo- 
ple to  exist  as  human  beings.  That  Is  all 
It  is. 

The  $20  miUlon  for  research  Is  essen- 
tial for  finding  an  antogonlst  or  some 
way  to  deal  with  this,  and  the  $40  mU- 
lion  is  needed  for  people  who  want  to  go 
on  treatment  that  we  cannot  accom- 
modate. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota 'Mr.  Young)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  will  see  the 
benefit  of  this  program  and  stick  with 
$35  mlUlon  in  conference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  3.  line  4:  substitute  "four"  for 
"two"  and  on  line  5,  substitute  ■'$26,320,000" 
for  "$13,160,000". 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  submitted  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Dominick  and  Kennkdy. 
TTie  proposed  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  LC-130  ski- 
equipped  aircraft  from  two  to  four,  the 
number  passed  by  the  House.  The  origi- 
nal request  was  for  five  airplanes.  These 
planes  are  to  be  used  by  the  National 
Science  Fotmdation  which  directs  this 
(»untry's  program  of  scientific  research 
and  exploration  on  the  SouUi  Polar  Cap. 


The  ApiTropriaUoos  Subcommittee  wp- 
proved  four  aircraft,  the  same  figure 
approved  by  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee.  The  fuU  Appropriations 
Committee,  however,  has  cut  this  figure 
to  two. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  cut  back  our 
activities  In  Antarctica  where  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Japanese  are  planning 
expansion  of  their  activities  and  stations 
there.  This  cutback  pl8u:es  the  Nation's 
Antarctic  program  in  serious  jeopardy. 
Too  many  of  us  are  not  aware  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  Antarctica 
and  the  reasons  the  United  States  is 
maintaining  its  exploration  there. 

First.  Antarctica  dominates  one-fifth 
of  the  area  of  the  world,  including  the 
southern  Oceans.  This  continent  has  a 
major  influence  on  worid  weather  and 
climate.  It  Is  the  world's  richest  area  In 
protein  production.  It  contains  valuable 
mineral  and  petroleum  deposits.  Ant- 
arctica is  an  area  of  potentially  serious 
international  discord,  with  seven  nations 
having  overlapping  territorial  claims. 
At  present,  poUtlcal  stability  has  been 
provided  by  the  Antarctic  treaty.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  a  program 
of  constant  expcmsion  from  two  stations 
in  1957  to  six  statlc«is  in  1970.  A  seventh 
station  is  under  construction. 

The  U.S.  political  and  scientific  lead- 
ership in  this  area  stems  from  Its  sin- 
gular ability  to  move  its  personnel  about 
and  concentrate  its  resources  at  wiU,  a 
capability  which  offsets  the  influence  of 
strategically  located  Soviet  stations. 

This  U.S.  capability  is  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  availabiUty  of  long-range, 
ski-equipped  transport  aircraft.  Support 
of  sustained  U.S.  presence  at  the  South 
Pole  is  entirely  by  aircraft.  The  U.S. 
South  Pole  Station  sits  astride  and  effec- 
tively challenges  all  sector  claims  to  ter- 
ritory asserted  by  other  nations. 

Only  2  years  ago,  in  the  1970-71  sea- 
son, the  National  Science  Fotmdation 
had  seven  aircraft  for  Antarctic  research. 
Since  then,  two  have  been  retired  from 
service,  two  were  lost — one  last  year  and 
one  the  year  before — leaving  only  three 
planes  operating. 

Of  the  remaining  three  planes,  two  are 
beyond  the  design  life  of  the  airframes. 
Thev  are  vintage  1961  aircraft. 

While  it  Is  possible  to  refurbish  these 
planes,  they  will  stlU  be  overage  aircraft 
in  terms  of  service  life.  No  amount  of 
refurbishing  can  lengthen  the  life  of  the 
airframes. 

To  expect  our  scientists  and  aircrews 
to  use  overage  aircraft  is  to  subject 
them  to  a  dangerous  situation,  partic- 
ularly In  the  extremely  severe  environ- 
ment of  the  Antarctic. 

The  new  aircraft  requested  would 
have  a  useful  life  of  10  years,  I  am  in- 
formed. I  believe  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety  for  our  men  and  of  wise  use  of 
our  dollar  resources  we  should  authorize 
the  additional  two  new  aircraft  to  be 
used  in  this  most  important  and  expand- 
ing research  progranx 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  our  fail- 
ure to  procure  these  replacement  air- 
craft win  be:  First,  a  severe  curtailment 
in  the  level  of  UJ3.  effort  in  Antarctica; 
second,  a  dramatic  change  in  U.S.  pos- 
ture in  Antarctica,  including  abandon- 


ment of  inland  stations  at  South  Pole 
and  Siple;  third,  a  substantial  dlmin- 
ishment  of  U.S.  influence  on  the  Antarc- 
tic Continent  and  the  arousal  of  suspi- 
cions and  speculations  regarding  U.8. 
intentions:  fourth,  a  jielding  of  our  posi- 
tion of  dominance  in  Antarctic  affairs 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  fifth,  a  probable 
renewal  of  political  rlvalrv  and  compe- 
tition, and  eventual  dissolution,  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
which  is  for  a  period  of  30  years  and 
which  was  entered  into  in  1962.  will  be 
reviewed  in  another  20  years.  After  that 
time  there  may  be  nriany  claims  in  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  parts  of  Ant- 
arctica. Our  continual  strong  pwesence 
there  win  give  us  a  strong  position  and 
strong  influence  in  what  will  be  due  to 
that  continent  which  comprises  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  area  and  which  is 
rich  In  protein  production  and  contains 
valuable  mineral  and  petroleum  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  already  passed  an  ap- 
propriation for  four  alrpleines.  and  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  getting  this  biU  to 
conference  so  that  we  may  adjourn 
Saturday,  I  will  not  press  for  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  I  wanted  to 
place  on  the  Record  the  harm  that  wiU 
come  to  our  position  and  influence  In 
Antarctica  should  we  not  reetore  the 
number  of  airplanes  to  four. 

I  hope  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  win  note  the  Imporiiince  of 
our  planes  to  our  activity  in  Antarctica 
and  win  recede  from  our  position  on  this 
item. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
tlie  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  Senator  has  brought  up 
this  amendment.  As  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Authorization  Committee.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  at  some 
length,  as  well  as  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy,^  who  was 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

This  Nation's  Antarctic  program  Is  one 
of  its  finest  scientlflc  endeavors.  The 
work  being  conducted  In  the  Antarctic  is 
vital  to  our  geological  understanding  of 
global  climate  and  weather  changes,  to 
our  understanding  of  this  planet's  geo- 
logical past  and  future,  and  to  our  search 
for  increasingly  scarce  natural  resources, 
most  important  of  which  is  oil,  but  also 
iron  and  coijper. 

The  Fotmdation 's  operation  of  this 
program  deserves  verj-  high  commenda- 
tion for  its  efficiency  otf  management  and 
its  extroardlnarlly  high  quality  of  scien- 
tific work  imder  the  most  rigorous  and 
spartan  conditions.  The  men  who  work 
there  through  the  Antarctic  winter  are 
dedicated  men. 

The  program  is  currently  operating  at 
great  risk  to  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
fly  the  present  planes — which  have  more 
hours  of  service  than  any  C-130's  ever 
built.  Without  the  four  places  provided 
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n  the  House  Mil  and  recommended  by 
i^e  Senate  subcommittee,  NSP  will  have 
c  commence  elh  Immediate  curtailment 
)f  its  Antarctic  program.  Even  this  flg- 
iie  of  four  planes  is  below  the  Ave  re- 
luested  by  the  administration  in  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  Mr.  Weinberger  who,  I 
relieve,  is  a  match  for  any  of  us  in  bud«- 
!t-cutting. 

I  strongly  urge  my  distinguished  ool- 
eagues  to  support  this  amendment  and 
aot  place  this  program  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ient  to  have  prmted  in  the  R«cord  a 
:ompendiimi  of  problems  which  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  will  suffer  if 
this  is  not  brought  about;  namely,  an  in- 
crease Co  at  least  four  or  five  plsmes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compen- 
dium was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ElBCORD,  as  follows: 
LC-130   AiECHArr  rom  3tn>Po«T  or  Antakctic 

Phookam 
[mpact     of     congre8sionai,     apfeopbiations 

committxis'   decisions   on   the  u.s.  ajtt- 

ABCnC    PBOORAM 

1.  Only  the  ski-equipped  C-130  alrcmft  are 
now  avsuiable  for  U  3.  program  support  in 
Antarctica.  Two  of  these  have  ten  years  of 
antarctic  service  and  over  15.000  hours  of 
flight  time.  The  third  aircraft,  with  a  greater 
payload  range  capabUlty.  has  fovir  years  of 
antarctic  service  and  about  8000  hours  of 
flight  time  on  its  airframe.  Theae  three  air- 
craft are  not  adequate  to  support  the  U.S. 
program  in  Antarctica  because : 

(at  They  do  not  provide  a  flying  capability 
that  sustains  the  desired  scientific  program 
and  the  U.S.  poUcy  direction  In  that  region. 

(b)  Two  of  the  three  aircraft  mxist  be  re- 
tired from  antarctic  service  because  of  age, 
or  reworked  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,000 
to  extend  their  life.  Navy  and  DOD  authort- 
tlM  did  not  find  that  alternative  cost  effec- 
tive, considering  the  age  of  the  two  older 
aircraft. 

Alternative  airframes  are  not  cost  eiTectlve, 
especially  because  of  the  need  to  duplicate 
the  already  completed  engineering  effort  to 
develop  skis  for  the  C-130.  Ski  aircraft  must 
be  available  for  intercontinental  and  intra- 
oontlnental  flvlng  as  there  are  no  permanent 
runways  on  land.  Wheel  aUxraft  can  operate 
only  a  month  to  two  months  a  year. 

3.  WhUe  the  provision  of  two  new  aircraft 
would  meet  the  needed  replacement,  it  would 
not  return  the  aircraft  resources  to  the  level 
needed  to  carry  out  the  program  at  the  level 
of  effort  specified  by  the  President  to  main- 
tain an  effective  US.  role  In  Antarctica.  This 
specified  level  of  effort  reqtilTes  the  foUowing 

effort: 

(In  hours] 

New  Pole  Station  resupply --  1100 

Slple  Station  resupply ♦60 

!itoMurdo-New   Zealand   fllghta 1«0 

Remote  Sensing ^ 

Pleld  Party  transport  and  support oao 

Total  flight  hoiurs *360 


Tbe  level  of  effort  has  been  progressively 
reduced  by  reduction  in  aircraft  inventory 
due  to  attrition,  to  the  point  that  less  than 
ao%  of  the  required  flight  hours. 

3.  Within  the  prospect  of  two  Instead  of 
five  new  aircraft  NSF  in  consultation  with 
other  agencies  would  be  forced  to: 

(a)  aoee  Stple  Station  in  November  1978 
after  Its  Initial  year  of  operation. 

(b)  Abandon  plans  to  finish  construction 
of  the  new  station  at  the  South  Pole  and 
abandon  the  Pole  Station  site. 

(c)  Limit  U.S.  activities  In  the  continen- 
tal interior  of  Antarctica  to  modest  summer 
fleld  programs.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
execute  substantial  inland  summer  programs 
such  as  the  planned  drilling  program  in  the 


Oufek  Manlf  to  explore  potentially  Important 
economic  resourcee. 

4.  The  substantial  reduction  of  the  level 
of  U.S.  activity  in  Antarctica  will  dramatical- 
ly shift  the  U.S.  posture  In  that  region. 
Scientifically  the  U.S.  capabUlty  of  fully  par- 
ticipating In  Investigations  of  influential 
processes  In  the  global  environment  will  be 
reduced.  The  US.  leadership  in  mtematlonal 
decisions  affecting  the  future  management 
of  Antarctica  polltlcaUy  and  economically 
will  be  jeopardized.  The  basic  tenet  of  the 
U.3.  policy  Is  Insurance  that  this  nation  fully 
participates  in  the  harmonious  and  equitable 
solution  of  matters  affecting  that  region. 
This  objective  will  not  be  met. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) joins  me  in  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance to  the  Nation's  scientific 
strength  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. He  shares  my  view  that  the  Founda- 
tion should  receive  the  full  supplemental 
appropriation  for  four  aurcraft—^2  6,320,- 
000 — which  was  voted  by  the  House.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
be  present  for  this  debate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

arATMtKNT  BY  SXNATOm  Kl^INEDT 

Last  June  the  Senate  passed  an  authorlza- 
tlon  of  $727  million  for  the  National  Science 
Poimdatlon.  After  compromise  with  the 
House,  the  final  authorization  act  provided 
$704  million  for  National  Science  Founda- 
tion programs  In  fiscal  year  1973.  Tet  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  Poundation  was 
only  $626  million,  or  $78  million  below  the 
amount  authorized.  This  11%  reduction  in 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Poiindatlon 
represents  a  curtailment  of  important  pro- 
grams on  which  the  Nation's  scientific 
strength  depends. 

Since  its  creation  as  an  Independent  agency 
in  1950.  the  National  Science  Poundation  has 
carried  out  the  extremely  important  mission 
of  maintaining  the  Nation's  scientific 
strwigth.  The  Poundation  operates  no  labora- 
tories or  scientific  facilities  of  its  own.  but 
through  grants  and  contracts  supports  pro- 
grams of  scientific  research  and  education 
in  thousands  of  universities,  research  In- 
stitutes, and  other  organizations.  These  pro- 
grams cover  all  fields  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing, encompassing  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  engineering,  social  sciences, 
biological  and  medical  sciences,  materials  re- 
search and  the  environmental  sciences.  They 
cover  all  levels  of  science  education  from  ele- 
mentary school  through  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships. And  these  programs  are  carried  out  In 
all  of  the  50  States  to  assure  a  strong,  broadly 
based  national  scientific  enterprise. 

The  Impact  of  the  Foundation's  program* 
is  both  pervasive  and  profound  on  the  Na- 
tion and  on  the  future  of  mankind.  Pot 
we  live  In  an  age  of  science — from  the  com- 
puters that  Increasingly  manage  our  trans- 
actions to  the  transistors  that  power  our 
electronic  devices  to  the  advanced  medical 
technoolgy  which  promises  profoundly  to 
affect  the  maintenance  of  man's  health.  Sci- 
ence has  become  essential  to  the  Nation's 
military  security,  to  the  strength  of  its  do- 
mestic economy  and  International  economic 
poaltlon,  and,  indeed,  to  eet  the  resolution 
of  the  widespread  social  problems  which  be- 
set our  Nation. 

But  scientific  research  is  not  a  spigot 
which  can  be  timied  on  and  off  at  will. 
Before  scientific  know-how  can  be  effectively 
applied  to  particular  problems  in  areas  such 
as  transportation,  health  care,  housing,  oom- 
munlcation,  energy  resources,  nutrition,  and 


pollution  control,  the  xinderlylng  fou&da. 
tlon  of  basic  research  miist  b«  patiently  and 
continuously  buUt  over  the  years,  and  the 
Nation's  scientific  and  technical  talent  must 
be  carefully  nutured  and  trained. 

This  Is  the  key  task  to  which  the  Founda- 
tion has  directed  Its  principal  efforts  over 
the  years:  but  In  recent  years  the  Founda- 
tion has  also  expanded  its  programs  with 
respect  to  applied  research  which  U  rele- 
vant to  the  Nation's  social  problems.  Al- 
though the  various  Federal  agencies  sponsor 
some  applied  research  relevant  to  their  par- 
ticular missions,  there  remains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  extremely  Important  applied 
research  which  is  too  broad  In  scope  or  too 
fundamental  In  substance  to  fall  within  the 
mandate  or  reeouroee  of  the  mission  agen- 
cies. The  National  Science  Poundation  Is  the 
only  agency  which  can  tackle  these  prob- 
lems. So  the  role  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Is  to  keep  the  Nation  strong  in 
basic  science,  sponsor  the  applied  research 
which  cannot  be  effectively  handled  by  other 
agencies,  and  assiuv  the  Nation  an  adequate 
supply  of  scientific  talent. 

But  the  appropriation  of  $78  million  less 
than  the  amount  authorized  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  Foundation  to  carry 
out  its  mission  successfully  this  fiscal  year. 
The  problem  Is  exacerbated  by  the  action 
of  the  appropriations  committees  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  for  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  Defense  Department  has  traditionally 
provided  logistic  support  to  the  U.S.  Antarc- 
tic Research  Program.  In  particular,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  responsible  for 
the  procurement  of  skl-equlpped  C-130 
transport  aircraft  which  are  essential  to  the 
operations  of  the  Antarctic  Program  and  es- 
pecially to  the'  safety  of  the  personnel  en- 
gaged In  the  program.  An  item  for  the  pro- 
curement of  such  aircraft  was  originally  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973  Defense  Appropriations 
bill.  However,  the  appropriations  committees 
In  both  Houses  struck  this  item  from  the  bill. 
The  committees  indicated  in  their  reports 
that  the  need  for  this  Item  was  unquestioned, 
but  stated  their  view  that  the  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Poundation  dUrectly,  rather  than  to  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Unlees  funds  for  such  aircraft  are  pro- 
vided In  supplemental  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  United 
State*  Is  likely  to  lose  its  abUlty  to  conduct 
effective  research  operations  on  the  Antarctic 
continent.  It  is  clear  from  this  year's  au- 
thorization record  that  the  Antarctic  Re- 
search Program  is  of  great  Importance  to 
many  areas  of  science,  including  a  better 
imderstanding  of  environmental  proWema, 
In  addition,  our  knowledge  of  this  continent 
could  be  of  significant  strategic  Importance 
to  the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  requested 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $32,900,000 
for  the  purchase  of  five  skl-equlpped  air- 
craft. The  House  yesterday  voted  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Foundation  of 
$26,320,000    for   the   purchaae    of   four   air- 
craft. But  the  Senate  ApproprlaUons  Com- 
mittee today  voted  to  recommend  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  only  two  aircraft. 
I  believe  that  the  four  skl-equlpped  air- 
craft voted  by  the  House  represent  the  mini- 
mum   necessary    for   effective    operation   of 
the  Nation's  Antarctic  Research  Program.  I 
regret  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommended  only  two  aircraft,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  might  vote 
the  full  four  aircraft  voted  by  the  House.  In 
the   event   the   Senate   votes   only  the  two 
aircraft.  I  would  hope  that  the  Conference 
Committee  might  choose  the  higher  figure 
in  its  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  tWnk 
It  Is  worthwhile  to  explain  to  my  ool- 
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leagues,  not  to  be  crltlcaJ  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  how  this  came 
about. 

The  funding  for  support  of  the  rufval 
operations  In  the  Antarctic  originally 
came  through  the  Defense  ^propria- 
tions.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  trying  under  the  leadership  of  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  to 
get  together  the  National  Science 
n)Uiidatlon  expenditures  and  get  It  Into 
their  budget. 

TTie  defense  appropriation  originally 
asked  for  five  aircraft.  This  was  In  the 
budget  until  the  last  minute  and  then 
dropped.  At  that  point  the  request  was 
made  through  the  National  Science 
R>undatlon  but  the  National  Science 
Poundation  was  caught  a  little  short  on 
this  and  did  not  think  there  was  any 
problem.  As  a  result,  although  the  sub- 
committee did  request  four,  and  did  so 
almost  unanimously,  it  was  cut  In  the 
full  committee  to  two  without  full  con- 
sideration of  the  valid  points  brought  up 
by  my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

I  can  say  as  a  pilot,  which  I  still  have 
the  honor  of  being,  that  the  aircraft 
which  are  now  being  used  in  the  impos- 
sibly difiacult  situations  in  the  Antarctic 
are  antique,  they  are  decrepit,  they  are 
not  in  any  kind  of  condition  to  keep 
going  at  all;  and  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  that  area,  we  are 
going  to  need  in  the  end  at  least  five 
new  aircraft,  if  not  more. 

So  I  would  urge  the  conferees  to  go 
along  with  the  House  when  they  have  a 
chance  to  review  the  record  a  little  more. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Colorado. 

I  do  hope  the  conferees,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  what  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  tonight. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  that  we  will  do  just  that.  He 
said  the  House  approved  four.  As  I  recall, 
there  was  a  motion  In  committee  to  strike 
the  four.  We  compromised  on  keeping 
two.  especially  because  a  loss  of  two  had 
been  sustained.  We  felt  that  they  should 
be  replaced  immediately.  We  can  still 
consider  whether  we  should  go  to  fotir 
or  not  in  conference. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  opposes  this 
amendment,  but  there  may  not  be  the 
urgency  now  for  the  other  two  that  It 
cannot  wait  for  another  appropriation. 

I  am  not  irrevocably  committed  either 
way,  and  I  win  have  an  open  mind  in 
listming  in  conference,  but  I  do  feel,  in 
the  Interest  of  moving  along  here,  that 
we  should  proceed  in  this  way. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Hawaii 
and  Colorado. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
want  to  say,  in  closing,  that  in  1970  and 
to  1971  there  were  seven  airplanes.  Two 
were  lost,  so  they  had  five.  Two  were  put 
out  of  commission.  Now  they  have  three. 
Of  the  three,  two  are  obsolete. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  withdraw  my 
ftmeDdnw&t. 

WI    Ui   -710-I  ■ 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  at  this  time  if  there 
are  any  other  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  desk,  but  I 
shall  not  be  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  announcement,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  ask  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  Defense  appropriation  blU  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  this  bill.  I  would  hope  we  could 
conclude  it  tonight,  and  therefore  clear 
the  docket  for  other  matters  tomorrow. 
Since  we  are  all  here,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  take  too  long. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  

■Rie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

on  page  49,  between  Unea  9  and  10  add 
the  following: 

NATIONAL     COMMU8IOM     ON     PaoUUCllVlTI 

Salaries  and  Kxpenses 
For  additional  expensee  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity,  Including 
services  as  authorized  by  5  UJ9.C.  3109,  but 
at  ratee  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  OS-18. 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  $400,- 
000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended: 
provided  that  these  funds  will  be  used  to 
finance  the  extension  of  the  Quality  of  Wcn'k 
Councils. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  shall  not  press  for 
reasons  which  I  will  explain,  would  sup- 
ply the  necessary  resources  to  allow  an 
experiment  to  go  forward  in  organizing 
the  quality  of  work  councils.  These  are 
labor-management  councils  which  deal 
wltti  the  broad  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  work  environment  through 
Job  enrichment  and  humanization  of 
work  techniques.  It  would  be  composed 
equally  of  labor  and  management. 

This  idea  originates  from  the  orga- 
nization of  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity,  which  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with,  and  the  appropriate  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation  sub- 
sequently made  to  it,  and  is  put  forth 
as  a  project  of  the  Commission,  but  with 
the  Price  Commission  headed  by  Mr. 
Grayson  as  its  agent,  in  order  to  deal 
with  a  subject  which  troubles  many  of 
us  very  deeply,  the  erosion  of  morale  in 
the  American  worker.  We  all  know 
about  It,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  troubling  this  country. 

I  used  to  caU  it  a  labor-management 
council,  but  I  like  their  idea  of  a  prod- 
uctivity council  better  than  mine  be- 
cause they  are  going  not  only  into  Mm 
question  ji  productivity  but  productivity 


as  it  relates  to  interest  in  the  Job,  at- 
tractiveness of  the  job.  and  conditions  of 
the  Job,  in  terms  of  quality. 

The  idea  is  to  experiment  with  10  of 
these  councils,  which  would  be  either 
on  an  area  basis  or  a  plant  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  enterprise. 
Bach  of  the  10  would  coet  $10,000.  The 
National  Commission  on  Productlnty  Is 
ready  to  contnbute  $100,000.  My  amend- 
ment would  call  for  $400,000  in  order  to 
enable  the  project  to  properly  start  off. 

I  was  going  to  press  this  amendment 
today,  because  I  think  it  is  so  critical  to 
get  at  this  job,  though  I  had  jiMst  learned 
about  the  project  within  the  last  24 
hours,  in  order  to  avoid  the  3  or  4  months 
which  must  elapse  until  we  get  another 
supplemental  biU.  However,  having  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MonTOYA),  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  Is  really  too  quick  to  ask  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee  and  the  Senate 
to  act  on  it  solely  on  the  recognizance  of 
Mr.  Grayson  and  the  persons  who  are 
working  on  the  task. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA)  takes  this  ver>-  .seriously.  It 
certainly  must  be  taken  very  seriously.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  in 
c>ur  country.  He  teljs  me  he  will  give 
the  parties  a  very  good  hearing  immedi- 
ately after  we  reconvene. 

So,  much  as  I  regret  what  may  have 
to  be  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  climate  which 
win  have  been  created  for  the  project  will 
induce  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  to  put  up  its  $100,000  so 
they  can  get  started  now,  and  then  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moir- 
toya)  can  give  them  a  hearing.  Tlien,  we 
have  every  hope,  as  this  loc/lns  very  sound 
to  me,  that  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  the 
additional  resources  required  to  proceed 
with  this  program. 

I  3rteld  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
following  this  particular  procedure  and 
calling  to  our  attention  his  desires  in  this 
matter,  but  I  would  like  the  FUcord  also 
to  show  that  in  the  supplemental  bill  for 
1972  we  recommended  and  appropriated 
$2.5  million  for  this  Commission  for  the 
varied  activities  imder  the  enabling  leg- 
islation. Tills  was  In  addition  to  $800,000 
transferred  to  the  Commission  from  an- 
other account. 

The  particular  goal  of  the  Commission 
for  which  we  appropriated  $2  5  million 
was  to  provide  Bd\'lce  on  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  promote  productivity  growth 
in  the  private  and  publk  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Initially  this  action  was  taken 
to  counteract  rising  costs  and  prices,  but 
the  objectives  were  soon  broadened  to 
take  accotmt  of  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  quality  of  life.  In- 
cluding real  Income,  and  the  physical 
environment.  The  objective  of  this  par- 
ticulstf  Commission  is  to  make  studies 
and  recommendations  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  working  people  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  ol  the  economy  and 
productivity  of  business. 

We  have  had  no  ovM-slght  hearings  on 
what  they  have  done  with  the  Initial  ap- 
propriation, and  I. think  we  should  wait 
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so  we  can  find  out  from  the  Commis- 
sion what  they  have  done  with  this  par- 
ticular money. 

I  am  advised  that  they  do  have  money 
left  from  the  Initial  appropriation,  and 
the  ^proprlation  has  a  carryover  effect 
up  to  April  30.  1973. 

So  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  when  we  do  have  hearings  next 
year  and  if  they  come  before  us  with  an- 
other budget  request,  we  will  certainly 
give  them  our  attention,  and  we  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  inquire  from  them  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  expenditures  up  to 
that  time. 

Mr.   JAVrrS.   Mr.   President.  I  hope, 
too,  that  the  Senator's  statement  would 
include  going  into  tills  quality  of  work 
project  as  soon   as   they  are  ready  to 
present  It  to  the  Senator's  subcommittee. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Certainly. 
Mr,  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 
Mr    President.   I  point  out  that  the 
President  asked  for  $5  million  for  the 
Productivity  Commission  this  fiscal  year. 
He  got  $2.5  million.  So  even  our  $400,000 
request  would  be  well  within  the  budget 
limit. 

But  my  point  is  to  get  the  Job  done, 
and  I  think  this  Is  the  best  way  to  get  it 
done. 

So  I  shall  follow  the  course  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Price  Com- 
mission description  of  the  project  en- 
titled 'Quality  of  Work  Project. "  as  de- 
scribed by  Chairman  Grayson  of  the 
Price  Commission,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  together  with  a  letter,  to  which 
I  direct  the  attention  of  Senator  Mon- 
TOTA  and  other  Senators  particulsu'ly. 
from  the  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  which  he  says  he  likes  the 
idea  very  much,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion plans  to  devote  more  than  $100,000 
of  its  budget  to  the  Qiudity  of  Work 
Councils. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pfticx   Commission   DKaaiiPTioN   or   Pkojsct 
QtJALiTT  or  WoKX  Project 

BiXSKGXOUND 

A  greatly  Increased  rate  of  American  pro- 
ductivity la  the  only  long  term  way  of  avoid- 
ing Inflation — and  the  best  hope  for  reviving 
our  competltlveneae  In  world  marKeta.  Amer- 
ican productivity  has  been  lagging  Its  pre- 
vious rate — and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — for  half  a  dozen  years.  The  sharp 
rise  In  output  per  man  hour  reported  re- 
cently 18  a  temporary  and  cyclical  phenome- 
non, reflecting  greater  plant  amd  labor  uti- 
lization rather  than  any  change  In  the  basic 
trend.  Without  a  major  change  In  that  trend. 
inflation  will  remain  a  permanent  threat  to 
American  consumers  and  our  foreign  trade 
position  will  continue  to  erode. 

PTTBPOeX 

The  Q\iallty  of  Work  project  was  initiated 
In  the  belief  that  lagging  American  produc- 
tivity la  caused  at  least  as  much  by  wide- 
spread, and  growing,  worker  alienation  and 
disaffection  with  work  and  the  workplace, 
as  by  traditional  economic  factors.  While 
business  Investment  must  be  stimulated,  it 
seems  clear  that  permanent  productivity 
gains  wUl  also  require  a  major  redesign  and 
enrichment  of  Jobs. 

The  project  is  an  experiment  designed  to 
test  methods  of  reducing  apathy  and  bore- 
don   and   gaining   greater   involvement   and 


satisfaction  in  work.  The  project  is  being 
sponsored  by  various  units  of  the  federal 
government  because  an  Increased  rate  of 
American  productivity  as  well  as  the  greater 
effectiveness  and  satisfaction  of  American 
workers,  are  vital  national  concerns. 

FSOJXCT    DXSION 

The  program  will  conduct  Its  tests  through 
demonstration  projects  In  selected  companies 
and  units  of  government.  In  each  pilot  proj- 
ect, worker-management  councils,  or  com- 
mittees, will  be  formed  which  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  improving  the  quality  of  work 
through  various  forms  of  Job  enrichment 
and  humanizatlon.  The  participative  quality 
of  the  council  structure  wlU,  in  Itself,  be  a 
form  of  humanizatlon  of  work.  The  program 
will  select  project  sites  to  obtain  a  balanced 
mix  between  manufacturing  and  service 
companies  and  state  or  local  government 
agencies  as  well  as  between  white  collar,  blue 
collar  and  management  employees.  Oeo- 
grapbic  and  ethnic  diversity  also  will  be 
sought. 

The  activities  of  the  worker-management 
councils  will  be  carefully  observed  and  eval- 
uated. Case  histories  will  be  documented 
from  the  demonstration  projects  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  communicated  to  leaders  In 
business,  labor  and  government. 

OmOANIZATIOlT 

The  Quality  of  Work  project  will  be  under 
the  overall  direction  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity,  which  was  given 
statutory  authority  to  carry  out  such  actlvi- 
Um  by  the  Bconomlo  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  The  project  staff,  which 
will  report  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity,  will 
consist  of  a  program  director,  deputy  director, 
associate  director,  and  program  managers, 
with  supporting  secretarial  and  clerical  help. 

The  Price  Commission,  which  has  already 
contributed  considerable  developmental  work 
on  the  Quality  of  Work  project,  will  continue 
to  provide  administrative  and  personnel  sup- 
port to  the  project  and  will  act  as  an  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  NCOP  whenever  required. 

FDNinNO 

The  authorlElng  legislation  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  (Eco- 
nomic Stabillssatlon  Act  Amendments  of 
1971)  terminates  on  April  30,  1973.  There- 
fore, all  cost  estimates  for  the  Quality  of 
Work  project  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  six-month  period — November  1,  1972  to 
AprU  30.  1973. 

The  Quality  of  Work  project  is  designed 
to  encompass  ten  demonstration  projects. 
This  is  the  minimum  number  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  proper  mix  between  the  types 
of  companies  and  workers  selected  as  well  as 
geographic  and  ethnic  diversity.  The  esti- 
mated cost  for  each  demonstration  project. 
Including  start-up  costs,  is  $60,000.00.  This 
includes  personnel  compensation,  training, 
travel  expenses,  and  miscellaneous  services 
and  supplies.  The  total  six-month  cost  of  the 
project  is  eettmated  at  $600,000.  as  detailed 
below: — Productivity  Coromisalon  will  fund 
•100,000. 

Cosb 


Council.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  enthusias- 
tic endorsement  of  the  program.  As  you  know, 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  subject  of  labor  and  management  co- 
operation and  the  application  of  new  tech- 
niques to  improve  the  quality  of  the  working 
day  and  the  productivity  of  all  working  peo- 
ple— management  and  labor  alike. 

In  the  National  Commission  on  Productiv- 
ity meeting  of  September  29  there  wtis  strong 
agreement  that  greater  research  was  needed 
concerning  the  relationship  between  motlvB< 
tlon  and  productivity.  The  Quality  of  Work 
Councils  properly  designed  can  provide  the 
Commission  with  Important  data  concern- 
Ing  this  relationship. 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  plans  to 
devote  more  than  $100,000  of  Its  budget  to 
the  Quality  of  Work  Councils.  This  however 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  fuU  requirement 
of  the  program. 

I  believe  that  If  we  do  a  good  Job  of  select- 
ing each  site,  if  the  change  agents  are  prop- 
erly chosen,  selected  and  coached,  and  If  we 
devote  the  requisite  time  and  skill  to  evalu- 
ation of  the  program — then  we  shall  have  a 
very  useful  Insight  Into  the  power  of  labor- 
management  councils  In  Improving  both 
work  environment  and  the  quality  of  the 
output. 

I  appreciate.  Senator,  your  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  and  will  be  happy  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

PETiai  O,  Petekson, 
Chairman,     National     Commission     on 
Prodttctivitj/. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  think,  having  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  this  way,  we  will 
begin  to  see  some  results,  and  this  may 
act  as  a  goad  to  the  Commission  itself, 
which  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  examined  the  bill 
and  do  not  find  reference  to  money  for 
payment  of  a  claims  settlement  award 
to  the  Chippewa  £uid  Ottawa  Indians  of 
Michigan.  But  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee  does  provide  $10.- 
109,003.55  for  that  award.  May  I  ask  the 
chairman,  Mr.  McClellan,  if  my  under- 
standing is  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  the  bill  con- 
tains $10,109,003.55  on  page  49  under 
"Claims  and  judgments"  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  This  claims  settlement 
represents  long  and  difficult  efforts  by 
many  people  and  I  am  grateful  the  com- 
mittee has  made  this  provision.  I  also 
thank  the  committee  for  adding  $36  mil- 
lion to  Implement  Public  Law  92-318,  the 
new  Indian  Education  Act.  I  support  this 
action,  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it  and 
that,  in  conference,  it  be  accepted. 


Total      Startup        Projact 


Pwjonnal  compwnation J«S,  000  J31,0OO  J394,  000 

T'»»*    47,000  2,000  45,000 

MBcallaneom  scrvica  and 

>UPP*'«» a,000  17.000  11,000 

Total 500,000  50,000  450,000 


Secrttabt  or  Commxbcx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  BL  Javitb, 
UJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

OxAk  ScNAToa  Javits:  In  response  to  your 
request    concerning    the    Quality    of    Work 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentativee  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  fol- 
lowing Senate  joint  resolutions: 

SJ.  Res.  199.  A  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize Thomas  Jefferson  University,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  as  the  first  university  in  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 

S.J.  Res.  236.  A  Joint  resolution  to  autb(V- 
ize  and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  October  15.  1973.  as  'Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Weak." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
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committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  fS. 
3507  >  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
develop  a  national  program  for  the  man- 
agement, beneficial  use,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10729)  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1973 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  17034)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  smd  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLEaiLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments  I  ask 
for  third  reading.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate   oonslderatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  chapter  n,  add  the  following; 
Veterans'  Administration  assistance  In  es- 
taMlablng  new  State  medical  achocrts; 
granU  to  affiliated  medical  schools;  as- 
sistance to  hecath  manpower  training 
Institutions 

For  carrying  out  chapter  82  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  $40,000,000  of  vrhlch 
$38,000,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  sub- 
chapter I  of  such  chapter. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
8  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8  a.m.  to- 
morrow.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 

1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  ^H.R.  17034)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purpHJses. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Louise  Rlngwalt 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPVIUKR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CEAIWrrON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  thla  amend- 
ment by  14  Senators  from  botoaddes  of 
the  aisle:  Senators  Hamk«.  THUMwro, 
Raxdoiph,  Taliuoox,  Towxr.  McZmttkx. 


HUMPHRIY,  BENTSIN,  BAKER,  BROCK.  BUR- 

DiCK,  iNotrrE,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and 

WnXJAMS. 

The  amendment  would  provide  $40 
million  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  carry  out  progrsuns  authorized  by  new 
legislation  in  House  Joint  Resolution  748, 
the  "Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
School  Assistance  and  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1972."  The  amendment 
would  earmark  no  less  than  $25  million 
to  be  used  for  establishing  up  to  eight 
new  medical  schools. 

That  authorizing  legislation  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  both  Veterans' 
Committees.  It  was  approved  imani- 
mously  by  the  Senate,  smd  it  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  program  it  authorizes  would  bene- 
fit every  veteran  who  needs  medical  care. 
It  wotild  benefit  medical  care  generally 
in  our  country,  helping  bring  medical 
care  to  communities  where  there  are  not 
enough  or  in  some  cases  no  doctors,  and 
It  would  benefit  every  State  where  there 
is  a  VA  hospital  now  operating. 

The  authorizing  legislation  provides 
new  authority  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  support  pilot  programs  for  the 
establishment  of  eight  new  medical 
schools  at  State  colleges  or  universities, 
which  schools  will  be  affiliated  with  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  It  will 
also  authorize  the  support  of  medical 
schools,  nursing  .schools,  and  schools  of 
the  health  and  allied  health  professions, 
which  are  afttllated  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  their  ability  to 
train  health  care  persormel.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  also  authorized  to 
make  expenditures  to  remodel  facilities 
and  allocate  funds  for  the  Improvement 
of  Its  own  health  training  programs  at 
the  VA  facilities. 

Great  Interest  has  been  expressed 
across  the  country  by  State  colleges  and 
universities  in  establishing  new  medical 
schools  which  would  utilize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  as  their  clinical 
facility.  I  have  personally  discussed  this 
interest  with  many  Senators  and  Con- 
gressman. 

An  appropriation  of  funds  this  fiscal 
year  win  enable  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  begin  Implementing  this  new 
authority  immediately.  Any  school  which 
is  able  to  begin  initial  organization  this 
year,  will  be  that  much  farther  ahead 
In  Its  ability  to  recruit  students  for  its 
first  class.  Initial  estimates  are  that 
any  school  supported  by  this  program 
would  have  a  small  class  the  first  yeax, 
limited  to  perhaps  25  students,  while  the 
second  year  entering  class  could  enroll 
50.  Thus,  the  earlier  we  can  start  this 
progrsun.  the  greater  the  nimiber  of 
graduates  that  will  be  realized  sooner. 

Another  major  new  program  which 
this  supplemental  appropriation  would 
support  is  that  of  aiding  existing  med- 
ical schools,  schools  of  nursing,  other 
health  professions  schools,  and  schools  of 
the  allied  health  professions  affiliated 
with  VA  hospitals  in  expanding  and  im- 
proving their  ability  to  train  health  care 
personnel.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  are  affiliated  with  84  med- 
ical schools,  52  dental  schools,  304  nurs- 


ing schools,  75  schools  ol  social  work,  and 
93  graduate  departments  of  psychology. 
These  affiliations  have  been  of  mutual 
benefit  to  both  the  institution  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  faciUty  with 
which  they  are  affiliated  The  VA  hos- 
pital has  gained  in  having  the  services 
of  faculty  members  assisting  m  the  treat- 
ment of  VA  patiente,  providing  the  hos- 
pitalized veteran  with  the  outstanding 
skills  available  at  major  univerBlty  med- 
ical centers.  The  medlcaJ  school  has 
gained  by  its  abiUty  to  utilize  the  VA 
hospital  as  a  training  center  for  its  in- 
terns and  other  health  care  trainees.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  also  better 
able  to  recruit  highly  skUled  profes- 
sionals as  employees  at  ite  hospitals 
where  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  associated  with  a  medical  school  and 
to  serve  in  a  faculty  capacity  at  the 
school  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  vet- 
eran patient. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  througn 
these  aflUiatlons  trains  approjdmately 
one-half  of  all  physicians  entering  prac- 
tice each  year.  Many  VA  trainees  are 
thereafter  recruited  for  empl«rment  In 
the  V A  itself.  ^^    „. 

An  untapped  potential  exists  In  the  VA 
hospitals  which  are  not  now  affiliated 
with  medical  schools. 

In  addition,  there  is  considerable  room 
for  expansion  of  training  programs  In  the 
VA  itself  and  in  Institutions  presently 
EifBliated  with  the  VA. 

Well  over  50,000  individuals  are  ctir- 
rently  being  trained  for  health  care  ca- 
reers each  year  in  VA  faciUtleB.  Ttie 
potential  exists  for  doubUng  this  number 
over  the  next  6  years. 

A  survey  conducted  a  Uttle  over  a  year 
ago  indicated  that  with  additional  funds 
for  trainee  stipends,  instructor  salaries, 
and  space  modification,  some  12.000  ad- 
ditional health  professions  trainees  could 
be  accommodated  immediately.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  $40  million  I  am  re- 
questing today  will  enable  the  VA  to 
make  a  substantial  beginning  toward 
this  expanded  training  program.  It  will 
also  enable  the  affiliated  medical  educa- 
tion Institution  to  undertake  innovative 
training  programs,  and  to  expand  and 
improve  Its  capacity  to  train  health  care 
manpower  jointly  with  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnlstratKxi . 

A  very  important  dividend  which  can 
be  realized  from  implementation  of  the 
authorities  in  the  legislation  is  the  op- 
portunity vrtilch  will  be  provided  for  re- 
turning veterans  who  have  been  trained 
In  military  occupation  specialties  to  par- 
ticipate In  education  and  training  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  civilian  career  In 
health. 

In  the  programs  which  will  be  sup- 
ported by  this  appropriation,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  been  directed 
to  encourage  to  the  maximum  extent  the 
participation  of  these  veterans  In  thoee 
training  programs. 

A  great  potential  exists  in  utilizing 
these  veterans  ^rtio  have  been  highly 
trained  and  have  experience  In  perform- 
ing tasks  which  normally  fall  within  the 
responsibility  of  the  physician,  to  de- 
velop new  types  of  health  careers  In 
conjimctlon  with  medical  schools,  where 
they  can  be  trained  with  other  members 
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of  the  health  professions  to  work  together 
In  a  team  effort  to  care  for  the  patient. 

I  believe  new  types  of  health  cax-eers 
can  provide  a  large  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  shortage  of  physicians,  by  making 
available  the  skills  of  an  individual 
hltrhly  trained  in  one  aspect  of  care,  who 
ca  n  alleviate  the  burden  placed  upon  the 
physician,  in  acting  as  a  physician 
e:(  tender. 

In  summary,  by  appropriating  $40  mil- 
li<  in  for  these  authorities — for  which  rJie 
f  1 11  authorization  is  $75  million — we  will 
ei  able  the  VA  to  make  an  early  start  in 
developing  the  new  medical  schools  au- 
tiorlzed,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
p^  ovide  addiuonal  assistance  to  existing 
aJ  ailated  educational  mstitutlons  to  im- 
p:  ove  and  expand  their  programs,  to 
u  )grade  and  expand  the  VA's  own  traln- 
li  g  programs,  and  to  expand  the  oppor- 
ti  inities  for  health  careers  for  returning 
vi'terans.  The  greatest  need  in  health 
Q  ire  in  th«  Nation  is  for  more  and  better 
tiained  health  manpower. 

This  ameidment  seeks  to  utilize  to  the 
f  1  illest  the  potential  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
n  inistration  for  the  eduoation  and  train- 
li.g  of  these  vital  resources  to  assist  in 
tlie  care  of  disabled  veterans  and  to 
ecpcoid  the  health  care  capacity  of  the 
eitire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  note  that  this 
a  nendment  is  strongly  supported  by  The 
c  lairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Hartki),  who  has  played 
sich  a  vitai  role  in  development  of  the 
a  uthorlzing  legislation,  and  by  the  rank- 
ijig  minority  mender  of  the  committee 
•  \Ai.  TBtnuf  0X9 ) .  Aiso,  I  discussed  this 
amendment  this  afternoon  with  the 
c  lairman  of  the  Veterans'  ASalrs  Com- 
ckittee  in  the  other  body  'Mr.  Teagtts) 
V  ho  assured  me  of  his  f  till  support  lor  it. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Ike  4  minutes. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,   I 
jield   the    distinguished   Senator   from 

I  tew  Hampshire  4  minutes  from  the  time 

II  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 

I  lend  the  idea  vaA  th«  purpose  of  the 

( istlngxiished  S«nator  from  California  in 

seeking  to  inau^rurate  such  a  program. 

IJo  one  knows  and  realizes  more  deeply 

he  need  for  more  medical  schools  and 

or  the  capacity  to  produce  more  doc- 

ors  than  those  of  us  who  have  been 

«rvlng  through  tbe  years  on  the  Sub- 

:ommlttee  on  Health.   Education,   and 

CVelf  are. 

I  wonder,  however — and  I  make  this 
nquiry^-how  much  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Tommlttee  went  into  the  problem  of  the 
:ost  of  starting  any  kind  of  real  medi- 
;al  school.  The  matter  of  developing 
ziedical  care  and  that  sort  of  thing  is 
krery  practical. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  years  ago — 
as  many  as  10  years  ago — I  was  brought 
into  consultation  in  the  matter  of  sim- 
ply expanding  a  2-yaar  medical  school, 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  many 
years,  to  a  4-year  course,  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  some  Federal  aid.  Such  aid 
has  now  been  authorized.  I  believe,  for 
six  or  seven  universities  that  had  such 
schools,  and  one  by  one  they  are  ex. 


panding.  But  I  discovered  at  the  very 
outset  that  to  expand  this  school  from 
a  2 -year  to  a  4-year  course,  a  school  that 
had  some  35  or  45  students  at  the  very 
beginning,  was  going  to  cost  a  minimum 
of  $10  million,  to  make  that  expansion, 
with  all  the  equipment  and  the  labora- 
tories and  the  addition  of  competent 
faculty.  Providing  the  vsu-lous  com- 
ponents that  make  up  a  real  medical 
school  and  real  training  of  physicians 
nms  into  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  do  not  want  to  oppose  any  project 
that  would  produce  more  doctors  in  this 
country;  God  knows  we  need  them.  But 
I  wonder  how  deeply  the  legislative  com- 
mittee investigated  the  idea  of  taking 
$25  million  out  of  $40  million,  if  I  under- 
stand It  correctly,  to  start  eight  new 
medical  schools  in  connection  with  vet- 
erans' hospitals.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  a  complete  waste  of  money. 
You  could  not  even  start  one  for  that 
amoimt  of  money,  in  view  of  the  expe- 
rience we  have  acquired.  If  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  were  in  the  Chamber,  he 
would  corroborate  that  statement.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on 
the  matter. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  Perhaps  the 
committee  went  into  this,  or  perhaps 
the  intention  is  to  use  this  money  for 
medical  assistance. 

By  adopting  this  amendiivent,  we 
would  hold  out  hopes  all  over  the  coun- 
try that  pretty  soon  every  State  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  medical  school  in  connec- 
tion with  their  veterans'  hospital  I 
think  those  hopes  would  be  a  great  de- 
lusion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  attempt  to 
launch  In  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  a  program  that.  If  carried  through. 
would  re<iuire  millions  and  millions  erf 
dollars  is  moving  too  hastily.  Much  as 
I  sympathize  with  the  purpose  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  I  think  it  is  very 
impractical. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port what  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  just  said.  He  is  completely 
right  on  almost  every  score. 

I  have  opposed  many  spending  re- 
quests in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  floor,  but  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  worthy  purposes  we  could 
find.  We  nped  moie  doctors.  We  need 
more  medical  facilities.  We  are  never 
going  to  solve  our  health  problems  un- 
til we  get  at  them,  and  this  is  a  very 
good  way  to  do  It. 

Here  is  an  amendment  which  is  of- 
fered to  us  on  which  we  have  no  budget 
request.  No.  1.  Number  2,  the  authoriza- 
tion has  not  been  signed.  The  authoriza- 
tion passed  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
but  it  was  never  signed.  We  have  had 
no  hearings  before  the  committee. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
said,  this  is  an  enormously  complicated 
subject.  It  is  highly  costly  and  could 
commit  us  to  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  ten  the  Senator  from  California  that 
if  he  wQiUd  withdraw  his  amendment, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  would 
he,]b*ppy  tQ^,^hed.u^.  hearing ^on  this 


matter,  and  I  would  be  most  ssrmpathetlc 
to  this  kind  of  request.  But  I  would 
plead  with  him  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
have  orderly  hearings  on  this  matter 
early  next  year.  There  would  be  a  delay, 
but  the  delay  would  be  very  short,  and 
it  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  go 
into  detail  and  to  find  out  the  very  Is- 
sues the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  properly  raised.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  relatively  few  months,  and  it  Is 
something  that  could  commit  this  coim- 
try  to  a  big  program  that  could  be 
enormously  costly. 

Would  the  Senator  from  California 
consider  withdrawing  his  amendment, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  we  would 
have  hearings  early  next  year  and  in- 
vite him  to  testify  and  bring  in  other 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  recount  the  background 
with  respect  to  this  amendment.  It  is  not 
something  that  has  popped  up  all  of  a 
sudden. 

There  has  been  a  long,  serious  study, 
beginning  2  years  ago.  when  Representa- 
tive Teaoue  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Committee,  and  I 
worked  together  in  developing  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  There  have  been  exten- 
sive hearings  in  the  House  and  very  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  the  Senate,  with  a 
very  long  record,  indicating  that  the  VA 
would  be  able  to  proceed  to  use  this 
money  wisely  and  well.  There  are  31  com- 
munities which  have  been  identified  as 
possibilities  immediately  to  begin  this 
program.  They  could  narrow  it  down  to 
the  very  best.  The  expenditiure  of  some 
$15  million  now  would  make  it  possible 
to  train  5.000  more  people  in  health  man- 
power. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
not  berai  neglected  during  the  time  we 
have  been  seeking  to  get  the  authoriza- 
tion through.  It  was  passed  unanimously 
by  both  bodies.  More  than  a  year  ago.  I 
first  talked  with  Senator  Pastore,  who, 
prior  to  the  shift  in  subcommittee  assign- 
ments, chaired  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  handling  this 
matter.  He  was  highly  sympathetic  and 
very  Interested  that  this  matter  was  go- 
ing to  come  to  him.  I  presented  testimony 
to  the  committee  last  summer  about  this 
matter.  Many  Senators  are  committed  to 
this  legislation  now,  and  I  believe  we 
should  proceed  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  were  no  hearings.  When  Sen- 
ator Pastork  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, he  was  sympathetic,  of 
course;  but  he  had  no  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter.  There  Is  no 
record. 

Iliere  is  a  difference  between  the  au- 
thorization process  and  the  actual  ap- 
propriation which  commits  the  money 
finally  and  definitively.  I  think  we  would 
get  a  far  better  c«3portunity  to  act  on  this 
matter  if  we  could  hold  formal  hearings 
next  year  and  handle  it  In  the  regular 
aryproprlation  bill. 

Mr.  GRAUStDQW.  With  re«)eot  to  the 
matter  of  economy,  if  I  may  respond  to 
•^hat  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
sftUj,  X  sbfluld  Wte  to,  re^  testimony 
Xtqm  tb?  autli^rtlzatlon  committee  s 
tiel^mg?  lo^  li,  BWJamih  Wells.  Deputy 
Chief  ^«di(^JJJ*ecJto;  of  ^  VA.  speak- 
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Ing  of  an  experience  at  ShreTeport,  La., 
that  exempMes  exactly  what  we  aare 
talking  ahout  nayr.  He  said  this  about 
that  experience: 

aosne  yeen»  age  I  visited  Shreveport.  a.t 
the  ttme  the  Bt&te  wee  thlnlclng  of  a  new 
Qwdlcai  school.  We  found  that  our  hoepltaJ 
there  had  some  excees  siMce  becauae  of  ttie 
fact  that  It  had  orlclnaUy  contained  a  re- 
gional office  and  cUnic  and  theee  were  not 
functional  at  the  time.  This  gave  ua  a  unique 
opportimlty  to  invite  the  school  to  work 
with  U8.  and  lu  with  them,  In  the  develop- 
ment of  ^acee  In  that  bo^ltal,  which  In- 
cluded offloee,  latxtratorles  for  teaching,  and 
so  on. 

This  very  qulcUy  became  an  active  af- 
filiation between  ue  and  the  medical  sotaool 
at  Shreveport.  Our  staS  was  changed  In 
such  a  way  aa  to  have  most  of  our  members 
on  the  facvUty  of  the  new  medloai  school 
and  to  Increase  the  amount  of  research  that 
was  being  done  at  that  Institution  as  well. 

We  think  that  we  aooocnpUsiMd  a  rather 
outstanding  goal  here  lnasm\ioli  aa  ttte  new 
medical  school  was  able  to  swing  Into  action 
and  to  accept  medloca  studenU  in  a  much 
shorter  time  thaa  Is  usuaUy  poasU>le  In  new 
medical  schools. 

In  an  analyets  of  some  16  medical  schools 
esUbllihed  after  World  War  n.  It  was  the 
experience  that  It  took  about  3V4  to  5  years 
before  medical  students  ootild  be  admitted. 
In  this  particular  situation  medical  students 
wM'e  admitted  approximately  14  months  after 
the  Initial  resolution  to  have  the  school.  So 
this  of  Itself  was  a  rather  outstanding  result. 
There  waa  also  the  fact  that  by  having  the 
VA  faculty,  we  materially  reduced  the  ooet  of 
Initiating  this  medksal  schoc^  for  the  tliil- 
verelty  of  Louisiana.  This  process  has  gone 
on.  Tliere  have  beMi  two  classes  noiw  ot  ap- 
proximately 33  each.  It  Is  a  very  successful 
operation;  successful  from  both  the  stand- 
point of  the  medical  school  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana,  and  succeesfiU  from  our 
stfljKlpolnt  by  upgrading  the  quality  of  care 
In  our  Shreveport  hoepltal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
once  more:  We  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
have  any  hearings  on  this  matter.  Sena- 
tor Cranston  did  talk  to  me  about  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  3  or  4  days 
ago.  That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  It.  That 
was  after  the  hearings  had  been  con- 
cluded. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  examine 
this  matter,  to  go  into  any  kind  of  con- 
sideration of  it,  to  get  the  views  of  the 
administration  on  It,  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  with  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  or  other  members  of 
the  full  committee.  It  comes  on  the  floor 
In  the  closing  2  or  3  days  of  the  session. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  far  bet- 
ter served  and  we  would  have  a  far  better 
program  If  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  It  in  an  orderly  way  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor whether  he  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider accepting  some  money  now — a 
reasonable  amount,  less  than  we  are  ask- 
ing in  this  amendment — to  insure  that 
we  get  the  program  started,  with  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  a  full  study  early 
by  his  subcommittee  In  the  coming  year, 
to  see  how  much  f  lu-ther  we  could  go? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Speaking  only  for 
myself — I  do  not  know  what  Senator 
Cotton  or  Senator  MoClxllan  waiU  to 
do — I  would  feel  strongly  that  we  cannot 
begin  a  new  program.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Impotiant  thing  is  not  the  )40  mil- 
lion, big  as  that  Is,  but  it  \s  the  commit- 


ment that  we  move  Into  a  new  program, 
without  hearings,  without  a  budget  esti- 
mate, without  authorizations  being 
signed.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  re- 
gret to  say  that,  alttiough  it  is  one  of 
tbe  most  worthy  proposals  we  could 
have,  I  must  say  I  just  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
oompyetely  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  It  is  aU  right  to 
t^k  about  getting  into  action  and  ad- 
mitUng  students,  but  when  we  talk  about 
going  through  the  necessary  4-year 
course  to  confer  the  M.D.  degree,  we  are 
starting  up  a  long  and  expensive  road. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  cannot  be  worked 
out  I  think  It  is  a  most  commendable 
idea.  But  I  thliA  that  to  appropriate 
1  cent  to  launch  this  ktod  of  program 
with  no  more  beciwroxmd,  investigation, 
or  study,  and  with  the  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  too  hasty.  As  I  said 
earlier,  to  start  this  would  simply  raise 
false  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  various 
oommtmlUee  that  they  were  going  to 
have  a  full-fledged  medical  school  turn- 
ing out  properly  trained  MJJ.'s  able  to 
treat  and  act  m  doctors. 

I  join  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  not  press  It  at  this  thne. 
The  Senator  from  Washlnston  and  I 
could  a«ure  the  Senator  that  we  have 
been  working  on  this  in  the  HEW  Sub- 
committee for  years.  One  by  one  we  are 
approprlaitlng  money  to  enlarge  present 
medical  schoc^  at  th»  cost  of  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  indicated  he  will  hold  hear- 
ings, and  perhaps  I  could  be  more  fa- 
vorable v^en  we  have  the  facts.  But  this 
Is  too  hasty. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  admiration 
for  the  Idea,  I  think  that  this  is— to  use 
a  longstanding  expression  In  New 
Hampshire— "going  off  half-cocked." 

Mr.  CRANSTCW.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  wishes  to 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton). I  am  a  oosponsor  of  the  smaend- 
ment.  r  realize  that  the  statements  of 
those  Senators  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment are  well  considered.  They  suggest 
delayed  tyjproaches  to  the  problems 
whk:h  the  pending  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  hrtp  alleviate.  The  Senate  has 
heard  arguments  that  presentation  of 
this  amendment  is  premature,  since  the 
authorizing  legislation  has  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  I  want  to  comment  on 
that  point. 

It  Is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
effort  to  more  fully  utilize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  and  programs 
and  persormel  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  health  care  persoimel  presents,  I 
say  to  my  diligent  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, a  very  unique  opportunity  to  help 
alleviate  what  we  know  to  be  a  critical 
shortage  in  health  muapower. 

That  shortage  is  one  of  crisis  propor- 
tions, I  say  to  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  a  very  urgent  matter  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  including.  I  am 
8tti«,  Wisconsin.  New.  Hampehire.  and 
Weet  Virginia. 


I  believe  that  in  the  consideration  of 
this  amendment,  we  should  realize  that 
we  have  this  problem.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  point  out — and  I  say  this  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  opposition  to  the 
amendment — that  here  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility which  we  should  take  hold 
of  and  be  eager  to  grasp  We  should  not 
be  reluctant  to  move.  The  Senate  should 
act  afnrmatlvely  tonight  on  this  chal- 
lenge by  approving  $40  million  to  start 
Implementation  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 748. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  versloc 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  748.  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  School 
Assistance  and  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act.  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
and  returned  to  the  Senate  This 
progressive  and  Innovative  measure 
should  receive  final  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  be  sent  to  the  President  by  the 
end  of  the  wedc.  Thus,  we  know  the 
elements  of  Uils  legislation. 

It  authortaee  $28  million  for  pilot  pro- 
grams for  the  eetaWlshment  of  eight 
new  medical  schools  affiliated  with  VA 
facilities  and  $50  million  to  be  used  for 
these  new  schools  or  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove programs  at  existing  medical 
schools  or  at  other  health  manjxjwer 
Institutions  affiliated  with  VA  hospitals 
Ttils  legislation  Is  desigried  to  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  help  solve  our  health  manpow- 
er crisis.  It  will  not,  however,  detract 
from  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
VA  to  provide  services  and  health  care 
for  our  veterans.  Rather,  I  believe  Horise 
Joint  Resolution  748  will  lead  to  Im- 
proved health  care  under  the  VA  pro- 
grams. Ttie  cooperative  effort  between 
the  VA  and  institutions  of  higher  lecuTi- 
ing  envisioned  In  this  legislation  will 
hopefully  lead  to  the  full  utllUatlon  of 
VA  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 
BO  that  more  efficient  and  effective  heeilth 
manpower  education  and  training  efforts 
will  be  brought  into  being. 

Our  country  needs  additional  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  other  health  pro- 
fessionals, allied  health  professionals 
and  paraprofessionals  and  other  health 
manpower.  Including  new  types  of 
health -care  personnel  such  as  physl- 
ciaiu'  assistants,  dentists'  assistants, 
and  niurse  practtttoners. 

To  meet  these  manpower  shortages  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  additional 
institutions  and  programs  to  provide  the 
necessary  training  and  education  and  in- 
novative leadenhip.  The  VA  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  work  toward  this  goal.  It  has 
the  nationwide  network  of  hospltads. 
clinics,  and  extended  care  faclUtlee  and 
ongoing  reputable  training  and  educatkm 
programs.  In  HotMe  Joint  Resolution  746 
we  are  challenging  the  VA  and  charging 
it  with  the  responsibility  to  be  the  leadar 
in  putting  Its  medical  resources  to  wort: 
in  meeting  the  great  national  need  for 
additional  and  new  types  of  health  man- 
power. 

It  is  my  bdief  that  the  VA  stands 
ready  to  meet  this  challenge  and  we 
should  give  them  the  funds  to  begin  this 
vital  endeavor. 

The  amcndtnent  whieh  is  pending  will 
allow  the  VA  to  move  forward  with  the 
Important  planning  and  Impleauntatlon 
process  without  delay.  I  do  not  deny  thai 
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I  lere  is  the  element  of  rapidity  here,  but 
t  lere  is  aJso  the  element  ol  urgency',  and 
fc  uit  it  the  reasoa  for  the  attempt  to 

0  Lova  wltb  this  amendment.  Just  a«  Uie 
£  enator  from  Wi£con£in  has  amend- 
ments prepared  aad  has  asked  of  ii£  to 
a:t  on  them,  we  urge  approval  of  this 
amendment.  The  Senate,  of  course,  will 
viorlc  its  will  for  or  agamet  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  tie  Senator  from  Wls- 
c  )nfiin  or  the  Senator  from  California  or 
any  other  Senator.  Often  we  have  an 
amendment  offered  on  which  we  have  no 
Q  3tice  until  it  is  offered  on  the  floor  of 
t  le  Senate.  That  is  understandable  be- 
c  iuse  it  is  what  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
provide.  In  this  instance  the  issue  and 
urgency  are  such  that  we  should  move 
f  )rward  now.  We  are  attempting  to  work 
vlthin  the  framework  of  the  Veteraiu' 
i  dmioistration  in  the  training  ot  ur- 
gsitly  needed  health  care  personnel  in 
t  lis  country.  I  strongly  support  and  co- 
s;  )onsor  the  pending  amendment, 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  in 
dscussion  of  this,  matter.  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  support  of  the  Senate  for 
U  te  amendmoit. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f]  om  West  Virginia  very  much. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
tJds  debate  Is  taking  place,  and  I  have 
v  (rifled  this,  I  wonder  whether  SMiators 
r  Alise,  as  they  oojislder  this  amendment, 
tl  lat  In  the  regxUar  HEW  appropriation 
b  H  which  has  Just  been  appnrved  In  con- 
f (  rence  today,  we  have  appropriated 

The  PRB8IDING  OFFICER  Mr 
A  Lunr ) .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
niw  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
y  eld  the  Senator  2  minutes  on  the  hllL 

The  PRBSmiNO  CffTICER.  The  Sen- 
a  or  froHi  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 
f(  r  2  additional  minute& 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  the  training  of 
h  ialth  manpower,  we  have  appropriated 
♦  I4a.428,000.  «84fl  million.  That  ap- 
p  -oaches  $1  billion.  That  is  1170  million 
n  ore  than  we  appropriated  last  year.  It 
r  YDS  $312  million  over  the  budget  which 
hid  something  to  do,  of  course,  with 
exwtructlon. 

Now,  to  come  La  here  on  this  supple- 
n  lental — and  again  I  have  great  respect 
f<  »r  the  Senator  from  Caltfenrla.  And  I 
have  great  respect  for  my  friend,  the 
S  enator  from  Wcet  Virutnla.  But  to  come 
li  I  talking  about  $40  million  to  start  med- 
1(  al  schools  when  the  subcommittee,  the 
fill  coooBlttee,  and  the  Smate  has  al- 
r»dy  covered  the  traintag  of  medexs 
a  3d  has  covered  aid  to  enlarge  existing 
ikcdical  schools  and  has  covered  the 
vhole  Held  of  health  manpower  and, 
^fien  we  have  already  exceeded  the 
t  udget,  and  exceeded  last  year's  amount 

1  y  «170  mlinon,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a 
ifery  wise  or  prudent  procedure  to  rush 
t  ito  the  appropriation  of  $40  million  with 
8  Lich  a  vague  idea  of  what  Is  going  to  be 
ione. 

We  are  certainly,  every  member  of  our 
s  ubeoqamitt«e  and  f  uii  commirttee.  keenly 
{ ware  of  this  need,  And,  we  think  we 
1  ave  be«a  very  generous.  • 

Mr.  lUWDOtPH.  Mr.  Presidant.  xdll 
ibe  Seoafcor  yteld? 

Mb,  fiBANflfTOH.  Mar.  Prmrtrlmt,  S^teld 


1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect the  positioD  of  my  collaague,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  know 
when  he  emphasizes  the  amount  of 
money  involved  that  this  is  a  stumhling 
block  to  him  in  the  consideration  of  the 
proposal.  I  was  not  present  on  the  floor 
at  the  time.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  California  directed  an  in- 
quiry to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as 
to  whether  he  would  think  in  terms  of 
supporting  the  amendment  if  there  was 
a  modification  of  the  amount.  I  am  not 
sure  that  was  done. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  asked  if  the  Senator  frocn  Wis- 
consin was  willing  to  ask  for  enough 
money  now  to  get  the  program  started 
and  to  get  the  assurance  that  the  pro- 
gram would  start. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  is  that  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
if  someone  were  to  come  on  the  floor 
with  an  amendment  pertaining  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  he  so 
ably  heads,  emd  it  had  had  no  chance  to 
have  any  hearings,  was  a  new  program, 
and  would  involve  many  milUtms  of  dol- 
lars in  the  futiue.  if  he  would  not  request 
that  t3ie  Senator  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  have  some  hearings  so  that  we  would 
have  some  general  Idea  where  we  were 
going  in  that  program? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisc<msin 
that  I  would  consider  what  the  amend- 
ment contained.  Many,  many  times  I 
have  agreed  to  an  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  to  some  public  worta  meas- 
ure when  there  had  not  been  hearings. 
I  consider  the  appeal  and  the  strength 
of  the  argimient  for  the  amendment.  I 
cannot  cite  illustrations  tonight.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  of  them,  and  I 
could  supply  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point.  In  this  case  there  are 
not  only  no  hearings,  but  it  also  is- not 
authorized  and  there  is  no  budget  re- 
qiteet.  It  is  a  new  program. 

Mr.  RANDOUPH.  It  is  an  innovative 
program  and  it  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  am  for  that. 
I  think  the  program  makes  a  lot  of  sense, 
and  I  would  perhaps  vote  for  it.  I  may 
even  be  enthusiastic  for  such  an  amend- 
ment next  year.  However.  I  plead  with 
the  Senate  to  let  us  make  a  record  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH-  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

ISs.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield,  the  Senator  from  West  Yysfinia  1 
additional  minute, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "All  tlhie 
of  the  Senator  from  Callftomla  has  ex- 
.pii^. 

^fr.  COTTX3N.  Mr.  President,  I  yl«d 
3  minutes  on  the  bfll. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Th«- Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
S  minutes  on  the  Wll 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presklefnt,  even 
in  good  humoH  the  Benatop  fttna  Wis- 


til. 


•  // 


consln  will  not  scale  down  the  flgure. 
Would  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
think  in  tains  of  a  lesser  amoimt  and 
then  not  oppose  the  amendment? 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  take  that  position  because  every- 
thing that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  has  said  Is  true.  Many, 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we 
have  taken  such  Innovative  proposals 
and  started  toward  our  goal.  And  that  Is 
fine.  However,  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
do  so  in  this  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Smator  from 
New  Hampshire  has,  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  pushing  and  pushing  for  more 
money  for  this  verv  purpose.  That  is  one 
reason  that  we  have  helped  so  much. 
However,  I  must  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  that 
after  we  have  carefully  thought  out  the 
matter  and  raised  every  cent  that  we 
thought  we  could  and  gone  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  budget  and 
raised  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  this  very  project,  to 
liastily  start  to  throw  in  $40  million  with 
some  vague  idea  of  starting  medical 
schools  in  connection  with  veterans'  hos- 
pitals to  me  is  just  bad  legislative  proce- 
dure and  a  waste  of  money. 

I  am  all  for  doing  this  very  thing  If 
we  can  look  before  we  leap. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
call that  on  a  recent  night,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  started  with 
one  flgure  and  we  had  several  rollcall 
votes  as  he  adjusted  the  figure  downward. 
I  win  not  go  Into  details.  However,  he  was 
attempting  to  get  something.  He  did  not 
get  It.  And  he  came  back  and  attempted 
to  get  something  else. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  a  right  to 
speak  for  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  know  he  shares  with  me  the 
hope  that  we  might  at  least  have  an 
amount  that  Is  somewhat  less  than  the 
amount  offered  tn  the  amendment,  hop- 
ing that  the  hardhearted  operation 
would  soften  a  little  bit  so  that  we  could 
go  ahead  with  the  planned  program  for 
the  education  and  training  of  health  care 
personnel  In  our  country  In  coimectlon 
with  VA  hospital  facilities. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be -Tor  It  if  I  knew  what  we  were  going  to 
do  with  it.  However,  we  are  not  going  to 
accomplish  anything  if  we  take  $20  mil- 
lion or  $18  million  of  our  money  and  put 
it  In  a  field  that  Is  extremely  expensive. 
We  have  been  watching  this  and  pushing 
it  as'  long  as  we  cMJUld.  I-n'gret  that  the 
aenator  from  Washington  is  not  here  to 
reinforce  his  t«stlmo*iy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President;  as  I 
recall  It.  President  Lincoln  said :         "  ' 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inad«- 
quate  to  th«  stormy  present.  As  ova  case  la 
new.  so  we  muat  tbiiJe  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  dlsemthrall  ourselves. 

ASid  that  Is,  I  think.  In  a  .sense  what 

w^  must  do  here,  think  anew  and.  I  hope, 

act  flhew  and  siipport  the  amendment 

T«deroonslderatlon5-"'       .-  ■ 

-;l,"iur  '  ,  t  ifciU  M  -aid  .nji- 

...  ,*.    wsc — nivxo 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia in  his  amendment.  The  fimds  he 
proposes  will  supplement  and  comple- 
ment HEW  health  manpower  programs, 
and  will  be  used  to  maximize  the  poten- 
tial in  these  programs  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  medical  schools  and  the 
expansion  of  training  at  existing  medical 
schools.  Such  programs  in  afBliation  with 
VA  hospitals  are  not  now  funded  by 
HEW. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  has  so  ably  handled 
the  pending  bill  all  the  way  through  and 
brought  It  here,  that  there  Is  an  area  in 
the  bill  In  which  some  money  can  be 
saved.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  do  this.  I  know  that  the 
bill  will  have  to  go  to  conference.  Under 
salaries  and  expenses.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education,  the  committee  report 
states: 

The  committee  has  Included  the  full  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  $2,242,000.  The  $2,242,- 
OOO  win  provide  funding  for  99  positions  and 
related  costs  for  the  recently  established 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion. The  committee  has  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  need  for  yet  another  large 
staff  to  further  complicate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  of  the  Dep>artment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  want  to  advise  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
similar  reservations.  While  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  has  been  nominated,  he 
has  not  yet  been  confirmed.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  his  confirmation  has  been 
delayed  Is  a  difference  of  view  on  what 
the  content  of  that  office  will  be. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  In  view  a  more  restricted 
ofBce  than  the  Assistant  Secretary-des- 
ignate has.  It  Is  our  strong  view  that  d9 
positions  will  not  be  needed  to  do  the  job 
that  was  contemplated  in  creating  this 
new  office.  Most  of  the  new  programs 
provided  by  Public  Law  92-318  are  to  be 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education 
—not  the  Assistant  Secretary — and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Department  woidd 
demonstrate  more  Interest  in  imple- 
menting such  programs  In  the  Office  of 
Education  rather  than  establishing  im- 
neoessary  and  duplicative  positions  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute, Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  am 
glad  to  have  his  suggestion  regarding 
this  pmrticular  amendment. 

The  committee  did  have,  as  indicated 
here,  some  reservations  about  it;  but  in 
view  of  its  being  a  budget  request,  we 
need  to  get  it  into  conference  and  give 
it  further  study.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
his  comments  about  it.  They  merit  our 
consideration  and  will  be  appropriately 
considered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  been  talking 
about  this  over  a  2-year  period  with 
Senator  Pastore,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  relevant  subcommittee.  We  submit- 
ted our  reports  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  last  June  for  their  review.  We 
advised  them  of  this  pending  legislation 
and  at  the  probahle  need  for  fimdlng 
this  yetu-.  We  have  done  all  we  oould. 
I  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PRoxMHir)  last  week. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  amoimt  of  money  in  the 
bill  for  HEW.  both  for  medical  care  and 
hospital  care.  But  HEW  has  refused  to 
work  with  the  Veterans'  Admlnistratitm. 
The  reason  for  that,  many  believe.  Is 
that  they  want  to  abolish  the  VA  and  to 
integrate  it  into  a  national  health  care 
system. 

I  stand  for  a  strong  and  Independent 
VA  medical  system,  to  help  disabled  vet- 
erans «>^"^  all  Americans  with  their  ex- 
pertise. I  know  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues a«ree  on  this  point.  We  should 
proceed  In  that  direction,  and  this 
amendment  w4U  help  In  that  regard  by 
strMigthening  the  quality  of  care  and 
education  and  keeping  programs  at  VA 
hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  amendment  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  thne 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HtTMPHREY) ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  McLnttre),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell^  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  f Mr.  Sponc)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  TtrnwET) ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Anderson), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjiich), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
GambrelD  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RreicorF) ,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  Is  absent  OB 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre)  .  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  TtmNEY), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  «Mr.  Curtis)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr.  Cold- 


water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina i  Mr.  Thttrmond  ) .  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mf. 
CooK)   is  absent  on  offlclsil  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATrmj)),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  «Mr.  Grit- 
FDT),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
'Mr.  RoTH) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Sazbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr, 
Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  Stafford)    are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGGs)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr,  Citrtis). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  32, 
nays  28.  as  follows: 


(No.  661  Uog.l 

YKA»— 32 

Bayh 

Gumey 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Percy 

Brock 

Hartke 

Bandcriph 

Brooke 

HoUlnga 

Sebwelker 

Burdlck 

Hushes 

Bmlth 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Inouye 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jackaon 

Stevenson 

Ooopor 

Javlta 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Williams 

Gravel 

Uoaa 

NAYS— 28 

Aiken 

ninnln 

Packwood 

Allen 

Pong 

Paatore 

BeaiMtt 

Pulbrlght 

Bible 

Hansen 

Scott 

Byrd. 

Hruaka 

StennU 

Harry  P..  Jr.    Jordan.  N.O. 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Dole 

Magnuaon 

Taft 

Domlnlck 

Uansneld 

Toung 

Ervln 

McCleUan 

NOT  VOTINQ— 40 

Allott 

OambreU 

Muadt 

.\nder8on 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Baker 

Orlffln 

Pearson 

Beall 

Harrta 

PeU 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

RtbtcoH 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Buckley 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

CannoB 

IionK 

Spong 

Chiles 

Mathlaa 

Staflord 

Church 

MoOee 

Thurmond 

Cook 

McOovern 

Tower 

Curtis 

McIntyre 

Ttuaney 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Edwards 

UlUcr 

So  Mr.  CluNSTOw's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  L, 
move  to  lay,  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  r 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  ; 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Putting  the  question. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  aye« 
I  leem  to  have  it.  The  ayes  have  it. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
i«rreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR.  Are  there 
'urther  amendments?  If  there  be  no 
iirther  amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
luestlon  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
unendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
iie  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
aigrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
ime. 

The  engrossed  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(l)Page  2,  &rt«r  lln«  5.  lns«rt: 

AGUCXTLTUKAI.   PKOOKAMS 

Agricultural  R««earch  Service 
Pot  an  addltlonAl  amount  tot  'Agrlculttiral 
Eieeearcb  Service",  »388.000,  of  which  WS.OOO 
■b*U  remain  available  until  expended  for 
3l«na.  oonotruction  and  improvement  of  fa- 
nutlea:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $18,000 
}f  approprlatlona  hereunder  aball  be  avail- 
able for  ofTalte  Improvement*  on  property 
idjoinlng  the  boundary  of  the  Oraln  Market- 
ing Reeearch  Laboratory,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
(3) Page  3.  after  line  S.  Insert: 

BtTBAI.    DXTELOrMXirr 

Farmers  Bocne  Artmlnlstratton 
For   an   addition*!    amount   for   "Salaries 
uid    expenses".    Sl .250.000. 

(3)  Pages,  after  line  16.  insert: 

ISTS    BtTXAL    BICVnONMEKTAL    ASSIBTANCX 
PBOOBAM 

The  1973  program  of  soli-buUdlng  and 
soU-and-water-conservlng  practices  previ- 
3ualy  authorlxed  to  be  carried  out  under 
sections  7  to  15,  ie(a).  and  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
approved  February  39.  1930,  as  amended  ( 16 
a.S.C  590g-590o.  590p  (a),  and  690q)  may 
be  canned  out  through  June  30.  1973,  and 
Slims  appropriated  by  Public  Law  92-399  (8fl 
3tat.  807)  for  such  program  may  be  used  for 
practices  carried  out  under  such  program 
through  June  30,  1973, 

(4)  Page  2,  after  line  16,  Insert: 

NATtONAL    STTTOY    COMMISSION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Study  Commission  authorized  by  Section  316 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1973.  taOO.OOO:  Providei, 
That  this  sum  shall  be  available  only  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  law. 

(5) Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "four"  and 
Insert:  "two". 

(6)  Page  3.  line  5,  strike  out  "136,330,000" 
and  insert:  "$13,160,000". 

(7) Page  3,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

VKTKRANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

^SSISTANCZ        tN        ESTA8I.ISHIMC        Nrw        STATZ 

MKDICAX.    schools;     GSAirrs    to    aitilxatkd 

MKDICAL     schools:      ASSIST  AKCS     TO     HKALTH 
MANFOWEB  TBAININQ  nrSTlTUTIOKS 

For  carrying  out  chapter  82  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  •40.000.000,  of  which 
safi.000,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  sub- 
chapter I  of  such  chapter. 

(8)  Page  3,  after  line  9.  Insert: 

XDtrCATION    AND    WZLTABX    SCBVICKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Education 
and  Welfare  Services".  t4.500.000, 

(9)  Page  3.  after  line  9,  Insert: 
coNSTBTKrnoir 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
Uon,"  #118,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  these  funds  shall 
be  available  to  assist  the  Lummt  Tribe  of 
Indians     in    ttae    oonstruetlon    of     a     flsh 


hatchery. 

(10)  Page  3.  after  line  9.  insert: 


ALASKA  NATIVX   rVRD 

Any  of  the  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
advanced  under  authority  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1073  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-306),  or  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1972  (Public  Law  93-368),  to  a  regional 
corporation  organized  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
December  18,  1871  (Public  Law  93-203),  may 
be  used  by  such  regional  corporations  to  con- 
tribute or  lend  to,  and  such  regional  cor- 
poration may  also  guarantee  loans  by  third 
parties  to.  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
or  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Inc.. 
In  such  amounts  and  upon  such  terms  sind 
conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  such 
regional  corporation,  and  In  reeognttlon  of 
the  services  of  the  Alaaka  Federation  of 
Natives  or  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 
Inc..  In  advancing  land  claims  settlement 
legislation. 

(11)  Page  3,  after  line  14,  Insert: 

CONSTBtTCnON 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", $350,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(12)  Page  3.  line  18.  strike  out  all  after 
'82.000.(XX)"  down  to  and  Including  "1972"  In 

line  21  and  Insert:  ,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$880,000  shall  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  Incurred  for  the  period  July  1  to 
October  31. 1972. 

(18)  Page  4.  after  line  4.  Insert: 

BELATBD     AOENCIES     HISTORICAL     AND 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSIONS 

Amzbican  RxvoLtmoN  Bickntennial 
Commission 
salabixs  and  kxfensbs 
For    expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  July  4,  1066   (PL.   89-491),  as 
amended,  through  February  15.  1973.  $3,356.- 
000,  of  whl<di  not  to  exceed  $1 ,300,000  shall  be 
for  grants-in-aid   as   authorized    by   section 
9(1)  of  the  said  Act,  to  remam  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds 
available  for  obligation  except  upon  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 
(14)  Page  5,  after  line  18,  insert: 
Sdocation  Division 

cm.^»iwB    AND    EXFBN8BS,    ASSISTANT    aKCBCTABT 
FOR    BDTTCATION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  Sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions 
Act,  $3,243,000. 

(16)  page  5.  after  line  18.  Insert: 

OmcB  or  Education 
(18)  Page  5.  after  line  18.  Utsert: 

KMZBGBNCT    SCHOOL   ASSZSTANCB 

For  carrying  out  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064 
relating  to  ftinctlons  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  emergency  school  assistance 
activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  1.  1972  (Public 
Law  93-334) ,  $270,640,000. 

(17)  Page  6.  after  line  18,  Insert: 

INDIAN    H>TTCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  part  A  ($24,000,000),  part  B 
($10,000,000).  and  part  C  ($1,000,000)  of 
the  Indian  Education  Act.  and  Oeneral  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act  ($1,000,000).  $86.- 
000.000. 

(18)  Page  5.  after  line  18.  Insert: 

HIGHXB    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I.  m,  parts  A,  section 
420.  B.  and  E  of  title  IV,  and  section  1202, 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended, 
section  506(b)  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  the  ftnergency  Insured  Stu- 
dent Loan  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tions 400,  404,  and  431  of  the  Oeneral  Edu- 


cation Provisions  Act,  section  307  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  section 
23  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1988.  as  amended 
(7  UB.C.  339).  and  BJ.  Resolution  266, 
$688,060,000,  of  which  $75,000,000  shall  be  for 
Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction  payments  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  $215,- 
OOOXXX)  to  remain  available  until  expended 
shall  be  for  subsidies  on  guaranteed  student 
loans:  Provided,  That  the  funds  to  carry  out 
SJ.  Resolution  265  shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 
(10) Page  5,  after  line  18,  insert; 

LIBBABT    BXSOUBCXS 

Tot  an  additional  amount  for  "Library  re- 
sources", including  carrying  out  to  the  ex- 
tent not  otherwise  provided  for,  title  II  (ex- 
cept section  231)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1065,  as  amended.  $17,857,000. 

(20) Page  6,  after  line  18,  Insert: 

National  Commission  on  the  Ftnancino  or 

POSTSECONDABT    Ei>t7CATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  section 
140  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1973, 
including  compensation  for  members  of  the 
Commission  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  equivalent  for  grade  OS-18,  $1,500,000, 
to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1974. 

(31) Page  5.  after  line  18,  Insert: 
Educational  Renewal 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Education- 
al renewal",  including  sections  502  and  604, 
parts  B-1.  C,  D,  E,  and  P  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  and  section 
400  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act, 
$81,165,000. 

(23) Page  5.  after  ime  18,  Insert: 

SAIABIES    AND    EXPENSES 

Vox  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses ',  $13,906,000  of  which  $300,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Admlnlstrtaion  for  expenses 
of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Study. 

(23)Page  5,  after  line  18,  Insert: 
National  iNsrirmT  or  Education 

For  carrying  out  section  406  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  and  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  including  rental  of  conference 
rooms  In  the  District  of  Coliimbta:  and  not 
to  exceed  $600  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses;  $83,083,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided. That  funds  Include  In  the  regular 
Rscal  year  1973  appropriation  for  "Educa- 
tional renewal"  and  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Kducstlcn"  for  dissemination  activ- 
ities, except  general  program  dissemina- 
tion, and  the  District  of  Colximbia  schools 
project  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

(24)  Page  6,  line  1,  strike  out  |$893.448,- 
000]  and  insert:  $899,268,000. 

(25) Page  6.  line  9.  after  "$645,000,000" 
Insert:  Provided  further,  That  the  $5,000,- 
000  contained  within  this  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  the  National  Center  tat 
Deaf/Blind  youths  and  adults  shall  remam 
available  until  expended 

(26)  Page  6,  line  9,  after  "$646,000,000" 
Insert;  In  addition  to  the  sums  provided  in 
the  previous  sentence  for  oarrylng  out  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  as  amended, 
$17,000,000  to  carry  out  title  IV  of  such  Act: 
Provided,  That  funds  contained  herein  to 
carry  out  title  IV  of  the  Older  AmerloimB  Act 
of  1965  as  amended  shall  be  available  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

( 27)  Page  6,  after  line  0,  Insert : 

BPBCIAL    iNBTBTTCnONS 
MODK.  SXCONDABT   SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAT 

For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  Act  (80  Stat.  1037).  to 
the  extent  not  otherwise  provided.  $7,646,000, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
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(28)  Page  6.  line  14,  strike  out  |$898,26&,- 
000)  and  Insert  $407,255,000 

(29)  Page  6.  line  16.  strike  out  [$408,056,- 
000]  and  Insert:  $422,058,000 

(30)Page6.  after  line  16.  insert: 

OmcX  OF  THE  SaCBXTABT 

(31) Page  6,  after  line  16,  Insert: 
orncE  FOB  crvn,  riohts 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  for 
ClvU    RlghU",    $1,332,000. 
(32)Page  6,  after  line  16.  Insert: 

DBFABTMXNTAL   MANAGEMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Depart- 
mental management',  $541,000. 

(33)  Page  7.  lines  6  and  6.  strike  out 
($760,200,000)  and  Insert: 

(34 (Page  7.  line  18.  after  "grant"  Insert: 
Provided  further.  That  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  revolving  fund  established 
under  section  306  of  the  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  2866) 
shall  be  transferred,  effective  September  19. 
1972.  to  the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
established  under  section  733(c)  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  section  25(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1073  (Public 
Law  92-434,  enacted  September  10,  1073) ) 

(35) Page  7,  line  18,  after  "grant"  insert: 
Provided  further.  That  repayments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  and  other  receipts  from  the 
lending  and  guaranty  operations  of  the  re- 
volving fund  previously  established  under 
section  306  of  such  Act  and  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  established  under 
section  7(c)  of  such  Act  shall  be  credited 
to  such  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 

(36) Page  7,  after  line  18.  Insert: 

GENEKAL  PBOVISION8 

(37) Bags  7,  after  line  18,  insert: 
Sec  401.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 1130  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
limitation  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  (3)  of 
such  section  shall  not  apply  to  expendituras 
Incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  erf 
such  section,  and  the  allotment  of  each 
State  (as  determined  under  subeection  (b) 
of  such  section)  for  the  flsoal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  shall  (notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  such  seotlon  1130)  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  amount  of  such  allotment  for 
such  year  oonslsts  of  the  sum  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  total  expendlttiree, 
not  to  exceed  $60,000,000,  incurred  by  the 
State  for  services  under  the  State  p«pogram 
approved  under  title  I.  X,  XTV.  XVI,  or  Part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  i>«rlod  commencing  July  1,  1973.  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
section  1180,  prtus 

(2)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  allotm^ent  of  such  State  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)).  but  without 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  the  remaining  period  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b)),  bears  to  a  period  of  twelve 
months:  Provided,  however.  That  no  State 
shall  receive  less  under  this  seotlon  than  the 
amount  to  which  It  would  have  been  entitled 
otherwise  under  section  1130  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "remaining  period"  means 
a  twelve-month  period  reduced  by  a  number 
of  days  equal  to  the  number  of  days  In  the 
period  commencing  July  1.  1972.  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 
(38)  Page  7,  after  line  18.  Insert: 
Sec.  402.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  for  any  calendar  quarter  before  July  1, 
1973  f  commencing  with  the  first  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section) 
that  the  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
allotment  (as  determined  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph)  of  any  State  Is  In  excess  of 
the  toUl  of  the  expenditures  (of  the  type. 


and  under  the  pragrams,  to  which  the  allot- 
ment under  this  subeection  applies)  which 
will  be  incurred  by  the  State  for  such  calen- 
dar quarter,  then  the  allotment  of  such  State 
for  fiscal  year  1973  shaU  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  exoess  and  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  exeaas  shall  be  avail- 
able, for  reallotment  among  the  States,  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year  but  only 
for  social  services  provided  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  State  plans  approved  under 
titles  I,  X,  Xrv,  XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  From  the  amounts  made  available  for 
reallotment  under  this  paragraph  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  Secretary  may  Increase  the  al- 
lotment of  any  State  (but  not  by  more  than 
$16,000,000)  which  he  determines  wlU  incur, 
during  such  fiscal  year,  expenditures  (of  the 
type,  and  under  the  programs,  to  which  the 
allotment  under  this  section  applies)  the 
total  of  which  is  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  of  such  State  ( as  determined 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph.) 

(c)  Each  State  shaU,  prior  to  each  calen- 
dar quarter  (cocnmenclng  with  the  first  cal- 
endar quarter  which  begins  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section)  certify  to  the  Secretary  (in  such 
form  and  manner  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe)  the  total  sonount  of  the  ex- 
penditures (Of  the  type,  and  under  the  pro- 
grams, to  which  the  allotment  under  this 
section  ap>plies)  which  will  be  Incurred  by 
the  State  for  such  calendar  quarter;  and  the 
Secretary  shall  conclusively  presume  for  p>ur- 
poees  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  that  the  amount 
BO  certified  will  be  the  amount  which  will  be 
expended  for  such  quarter.  If  any  State  fails 
to  make  timely  certification  of  such  expendi- 
tures for  any  calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary 
shall  conclusively  presume,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  that  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
p>enditurea  for  such  quarter  will  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  such  expenditures  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  quarter. 

(39)  Page  7.  after  line  20.  Insert: 

SENATE 

(40)  Page  7,  after  ime  20,  Insert: 

For  payment  to  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Jr.,  son 
of  Allen  J.  Ellender,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  $40,600. 

(41)  Page  7.  after  line  20.  insert: 

."^Altareg    OFFICEBS  AND  EMFLOTEES 

(42)  Page  7.  after  line  20.  Insert: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECKETABT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of  the 
Secretary",  $8,980:  Provided,  That  effective 
November  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  clerk  In  the 
office  of  the  official  reporters  of  debates  at 
not  to  exceed  $13,468  per  annum,  an  as- 
sistant librarian  at  not  to  exceed  $17,871 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  senior  reference  as- 
sistant at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  a  senior 
reference  assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $13,691 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  an  assistant  librarian  at 
not  to  exceed  such  rate,  a  clerk  at  not  to 
exceed  $9,688  per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  mes- 
senger at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  seven 
clerks  at  not  to  exceed  $8,806  per  annum 
each  In  lieu  of  seven  messengers  at  not  to 
exceed  such  rate,  and  the  title  of  the  posi- 
tion chief  messenger  In  the  Secretary's  office 
Is  hereby  changed  to  deputy  special  assistant. 

(43)  Page  7,  after  line  20,  Insert : 

OFFICE  OF  SEBCEAKT  AX  ARMS  AND 
DOOBKEEPEB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  $43,806: 
Provided.  That  effective  November  1.  1973, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  a  manager  programer 
at  not  to  exceed  $23,533  per  annum  and  two 
senior  programer  analysts  at  not  to  exceed 
$30,461  per  annum  each, 

(44)  Page  7,  after  line  20.  Insert: 


COHTINOXHT  EXFBNBXS  OF  THE  SENATB 

(46)    Page  7,  after  line  30.  insert: 

INQUIBIBS   AND   ZNVESTICATIOtlB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  Inveetlgatlons  '  fiacal  year  1073,  $140,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  app>roprta- 
tkm  "Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees",  fiscal 
year  1973. 

(46)  page  7,  after  line  30.  insert: 

MBCELLANBorrS    ITTMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "lUsoel- 
laneous  Item",  fiscal  year  1073.  $1,030,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion "Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees ',  fiscal 
year  1973. 

(47)  Page  7.  after  line  20,  Insert: 

ASMINISTBATIVB    PBOVISIONS 

(48)  Page  7,  after  line  30,  Insert: 

Sac.  601.  Clauae  (3)  of  the  fotirth  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Administrative 
Provisions"  In  the  appropriations  for  the 
Senate  In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1973,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  Code  Annotated"  wherever  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Cods  Service". 

(49)  Page?,  after  line  30.  Insert: 

Sec  502.  The  first  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Administra- 
tive Provisions"  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  Senate  In  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1959.  as  amended  by  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1973 
(2  U.S.C.  48b),  is  amended  to  read  as 
followB : 

"TTie  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  made  available  for  reimbursement 
of  actual  transportation  expenses  Incurred 
by  each  Senator  In  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness and  such  expenses  Incurred  by  em- 
ployees In  that  Senator's  office  in  making 
round  trips  on  official  business  by  the  near- 
est usual  route  between  Washington.  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  and  the  home  State  of  the 
Senator  involved,  and  in  traveling  withih 
that  State  (other  than  transpK>rtatlon  ex- 
penses incurred  by  an  employee  assigned  to 
a  Senator's  office  wtthln  that  State  (A)  while 
traveling  In  the  general  vicinity  of  such 
office,  (B)  pursuant  to  a  change  of  assign- 
ment within  such  State,  or  (C)  In  com- 
muting between  home  and  office) ." 

(50)  Page  7,  after  line  20,  insert : 

Sbc.  608.  The  first  paragraph  imder  the 
heading  "Payment  of  Sums  Due  Deceased 
Congressional  Personn^"  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Legislative  Branch  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1951  (2 
n,S.C.  3ea) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  a  person  serving  as  a  Sen- 
ator or  officer  or  emplo3i'ee  whoee  compensa- 
tion is  dlsbtirsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  designate  a  beneficiary  or  benefici- 
aries to  be  p>ald  any  unpaid  balance  of  salary 
or  other  sums  due  such  person  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  When  any  person  dies  while  so 
serving,  any  such  unpaid  t>alance  shall  be 
paid  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Senate  to 
the  designated  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries.  If 
no  designation  has  been  made,  such  unpaid 
balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  or  widower 
of  that  person,  or  If  there  Is  no  widow  or 
widower,  to  tke  next  of  kin  or  heirs  at  lav  of 
that  person." 

(61)  Page  7,  after  line  20,  Insert; 

Sbc.  504.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
hereafter  authorized  to  advance.  In  his  dls- 
cretloif,  to  any  de^gnated  employee  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  such  sums  as  may  be  neoea- 
sary.  not  exceeding  $1,600,  to  defray  official 
travel  expenses  In  assisting  the  Secretary  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Any  stjch  em- 
ployee shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  a  detailed  voucher  for  such 
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c  xpanaes  Incurred  and  make  settlement  with 
I  Espect  to  aiiV  amount  so  advanced. 
(63)  Page  7,  after  line  20.  Insert: 
Sec.  908.  Subsection  (e>(3>(B>  of  section 
106  ot  the  Legislative  Branch  Approprtatlon 
J  lOt.  1008,  as  amended,  and  as  modified  inj 
Orders  ot  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
iieuate  (2  U.S.C.  31-1).  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
)  Qg  out  the  word  "two"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
tpereof  "three". 

(63)  Page  7.  after  line  30.  insert: 
Sac.  506.  (a)  Effective  January  I,  1973.  and 
liiflreafter.  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
j  te  Is  made  available  for  payment  to  or  on 
1  e)i»lf  of  each  SenftKx',  upon  certification  of 
tbe  Senator,  for  the  following  expenses  In- 
(jurred  by  the  Senator  and  his  staff : 

(1)  official  telegrams  and  long-distance 
tlelephone  calls  and  related  services  (In  the 
1  aanner  <^uthonzed  immediately  prior  to 
.  anuary  1,  1973,  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
■  nd  Administration,  or  as  may  be  hereafter 
lutborlzed  by  that  committee); 

(2)  stationery  aud  other  office  supplies 
]irocured  through  the  Senate  stationery  rocm 
IpT  use  for  official  business; 

(3)  reimbursement  to  each  Senator  for  air 
loall  and  special  delivery  postage  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  mailing  of  postal  matters 
I  elating  to  official  business; 

(4)  rental  charges  for  office  space  at  not 
1  acre  than  three  places  designated  by  the 
I  Senator  In  the  State  he  represents; 

(6)  reimbursement  to  each  Senator  for  offl- 
I  dal    office    expenses    incurred    In    his    State 

other  than  equipment  and  furniture) ; 

1 6)  reimbursement  to  each  SenaUw  foe 
elephone  service  charges  officially  incurred 
mtslde   Washington.    District   of   Columbia; 

(7)  reimbursement  to  each  Senator  for 
barges  for  subscriptions  to  magaslnes,  pe- 
lodlcals,  or  clipping  or  similar  services:  and 

(8)  reimbursement  of  actual  transportation 
expenses  inctirred  by  the  Senator  In  traveling 
>n  official  business  by  the  nearest  usual  route 
)etween  Washington,  OUtrict  of  Columbia, 
Lnd  the  State  he  represents  and  within  such 
Jtate.  and  actual  transportation  expenses  in- 
nirred  by  employees  In  that  Senator's  office 
mbject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
}f  this  section. 

Elelmbursement  to  a  Senator  and  hla  em- 
ployees under  this  section  shall  be  made  only 
upon  preeentatlon  of  Itemized  vouchers  for 
expenses  incurred. 

(bKli  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  i2)  of  this  subsection,  the  total 
sunount  of  expenses  authorized  to  be  paid  to 
or  on  behalf  of  a  Senator  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  for  calendar  year  1973  or 
any  calendar  year  thereafter  the  aggregate  of 
the  following,  rounded  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  812; 

(A)  the  applicable  amount  authorized  for 
official  telegrams  and  long-distance  telephone 
calls  and  related  services  under  ndea  and 
regulations  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  in  effect  immediately  prior 
to  January  1,  1973.  or  such  different  amount 
as  may  be  authivized  for  such  purposes  uu- 
der  rules  and  regulations  hereafter  prescribed 
by  that  committee; 

(B)  the  applicable  full  fiscal  year  amount 
authorized  by  the  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Stationery  {Revolving  Fund)"  appealing 
'inder  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  chapter  IV 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 
1972  (2  U.S.C.  46a).  as  In  effect  immediately 
prior  to  January  1.  1973; 

(C)  the  applicable  full  fiscal  year  amount 
authorized  by  the  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Postage  Stamps"  appearing  under  the  head- 
ing SENATE"  in  the  Legislative  Branbh  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1972  (2  U.S.C.  42a),  as  in 
effect  inunedlately  prior  to  January  1,  1973; 

(D)  the  amount  authorized  a  Senator  for 
home  offices  and  home  office  expenses  for 
a  full  calendar  year  in  the  fourth  sentence 
following  the  proviso  in  the  second  full 
paragraph    under     the    heading    "Miscella- 


neous Items '  appearing  under  the  beading 
"SENATE"  in  chapter  IV  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C. 
58 ) .  as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973:  and 

(E)  the  applicable  full  flsoal  year  amount 
authortaed  by  the  third  paragraph,  relating 
to  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses to  Senators  and  their  staff,  under  the 
beading  "ADMiNisraATrvx  pxovraiows"  ap- 
pearing under  the  heading  "SENATE"  In  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1969, 
as  amended  i2  U.S.C.  43b).  as  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  Jantiary   1.   1973. 

(2)  In  any  such  calendar  year  In  which 
a  Senator  does  not  hold  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor at  least  part  of  each  month  of  that  year, 
the  aggregate  amount  available  to  the  Sen- 
ator shall  be  the  aggregate  amount  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  di- 
vided by  12.  and  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  months  the  Senator  holds  such  office 
during  that  year,  counting  any  fraction  of 
a  month  as  a  full  month. 

(c)  The  aggregate  of  payments  made  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  Senator  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  during  each 
calendar  year  one-twelfth  of  the  amount 
computed  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months 
(counting  a  fraction  of  a  month  as  a  month) 
elapsing  from  the  first  month  In  that  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  Senator  holds  the 
office  of  Senator  through  the  date  of  pay- 
ment. Payments  for  rentals  due  for  office 
space  occupied  in  the  State  which  the  Sen- 
ator represents  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time 
during  each  calendar  year  $300  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  months  (counting  a  frac- 
tion of  a  month  as  a  month)  elapsing  from 
the  first  month  In  that  calendar  year  in  ^/hich 
the  Senator  holds  the  office  of  Senator 
through  the  month  of  payment. 

(d)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  secure 
for  each  Senator  office  space  suitable  for  the 
Senator's  official  use  at  not  more  than  three 
places  designated  by  him  in  the  State  he 
represents.  That  space  shall  be  secured  in 
post  offices  or  other  Federal  buildings  at  such 
places.  In  the  event  suitable  office  space  is 
not  available  in  post  offices  or  Federal  build- 
ings, the  amount  made  available  to  the  Sen- 
ator under  this  section  may,  subject  to  sub- 
section ( c) ,  be  expended  to  secure  other  office 
space  in  such  places. 

(e)  Actual  transportation  expenses  In- 
curred by  an  employee  In  a  Senator's  office 
shall  be  paid  under  this  section  only  for 
such  expenses  inctirred  in  malcing  round  trips 
on  official  business  by  the  nearest  usual  route 
between  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  home  State  of  the  Senator  Involved, 
and  in  traveling  within  that  State  (other 
than  transportation  expenses  Incurred  by 
employee  assigned  to  a  Senator's  office  within 
that  St^te  ( 1 )  while  traveling  In  the  general 
vicinity  of  such  office,  (2)  pursuant  to  a 
change  of  assignment  within  such  State,  or 
(3)  In  commuting  between  home  and  office) . 
No  payment  ahaU  be  made  under  this  section 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  newly  appointed  employee 
to  travel  to  his  place  of  employment. 

(f )  The  anu)unt  available  to  each  Senator 
during  fiscal  year  1973,  (1)  for  air  mall  and 
special  delivery  p>ostage  by  the  proviso  under 
the  heading  "postage  stamps"  appearing 
under  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1972  (2  UB.C. 
42a) .  as  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  (2)  for  actual  transportation 
expenses  under  the  third  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "ADMnnsrasTiTK  provtsiows" 
appearing  tinder  the  heading  "SENATE"  In 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1969,  as  amended  (2  UJB.C.  48b),  as  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  January   1,   1973,  and 

(3)  for  stationery  by  the  proviso  under  the 
heading  "sTATTONxmr  irsvolvimo  rum)"  ap- 
pearing under  the  heading  "SENATE"  In 
chapter  IV  of  the  Supplemental  Approprl- 


atiom  Act,  1973  (3  VA.C.  46a),  a«  In  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  January  1.  1973.  shall 
be.  notwithstanding  such  paragraph  and 
provisos,  reduced  by  60  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable amount  made  available  to  a  Sen- 
ator under  such  paragraph  and  provisos  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year.  If,  immediately  prior 
to  January  1,  1973,  any  Senator  has  expended 
any  sum  in  excess  of  an  amount  made  avail- 
able as  the  result  of  the  reduction  made  In 
clause  (2)  or  (3)  by  this  subsection,  and 
such  excess  sum  (but  not  more  than  the 
applicable  amount  of  the  reduction)  shall  hn 
charged  against  the  amount  made  availabio 
to  that  Senator  under  this  section  for  cal- 
endar year  1973. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  Senator, 
the  chairman  of  the  Comnxlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  may  certify  for  such 
deceased  Senator  for  any  portion  of  such  sum 
already  obligated  but  not  certified  to  at  the 
time  of  such  Senator's  death,  and  for  any 
additional  amount  which  may  be  reasonably 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  closing  such  de- 
ceased Senator's  State  offices,  for  payment 
to  the  person  or  persons  designated  as  en- 
titled to  such  payment  by  such  chairman. 

(h)  Effective  January  1,  1973,  the  following 
provisions  of  law  are  repealed : 

(1)  that  part  of  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Sen- 
ate", relating  to  the  procurement  of  air  mall 
and  special  delivery  postage  stamps  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  appearing  under 
the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  LeglslaUve 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1942.  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (2  rr.S.C.  42a),  insofar 
as  such  part  and  any  such  amendment  and 
supplement  relate  to  Senators: 

(2)  the  third  paragraph,  relating  to  reim- 
bursement of  transportation  expenses  to  Sen- 
ators and  their  staff,  under  the  heading  "Ad- 
ministrative Provlslona  "  appearing  under  the 
heading  "SENATE"  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1959,  as  amended  (2  VS.O. 
48b); 

(3)  the  paragraph  relating  to  stationery  ex- 
penses under  the  hetkdlng  "SENATE"  In  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  malting  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative.  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Expenses  of  the  Qovemment  for  the  year 
ending  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy",  approved  March  3,  1869, 
as  amended  and  supplemented  (2  U.S.C.  46a) , 
Insofar  as  such  paragraph  and  any  such 
aaiendment  and  supplement  relate  to  Sen- 
ators: 

(4)  section  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation    Act,    1969    (2    VS.C.   46a-3); 

(5)  the  last  paragraph  imder  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  appearing  under 
the  heading  "SENATE"  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1968  (3  UJ5.C. 
46d-4) : 

(6)  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment from  the  Senate  contingent  fund  of 
telegrams  imder  the  heading  "Contingknt 
ExFENSxs  OF  THX  SxNATx"  appearing  under 
the  heading  "SENATE"  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1947  (3  UB.C. 
46e) ;  and 

(7)  the  proviso  and  the  succeeding  six 
sentences  relating  to  home  offices  and  home 
office  expenses  under  the  heading  "miscix- 
LANXous  rrxMS"  appearing  under  the  heading 
"SENATE"  m  chapter  IV  of  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  UB.C.  53). 

(1)  Effective  January  1,  1973.  clause  (2)  of 
the  last  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Con- 
TtwGEjfT  ExpuNSES  OF  THX  Senatx"  appearing 
under  the  heading  "SENATE"  In  chapter  XI 
of  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1957  (2  UB.C.  46a-l),  U  amended  by 
strllclng  out  "and  of  Senators". 

())(1|  8191.100  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  "sTATioNxaT  (RKvoLvnvG  ruND)",  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  865.496  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  "P08TACK  STAMPS",  flscal  year  1973. 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
"MiscxLLANXotrs  rTKMS",  fiscal  year  1973. 
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(3)  $12,675  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"POSTAGi:  STAMPS  ",  flscal  year  1973,  are  hereby 
nuule  avaUable  for  the  malncenanoe  of  -  a 
supply  o^  staoaps  In  the  Senate  Poet  Offlbe. 

(54)  Page  7,  after  Hue  20,  insert : 
Sec.    507.    Section    1834    of    the    Revtsed 

Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  310) ,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  neiw 
sentence:  "Suoh  arms  so  furnished  shall  be 
carried  by  each  officer  and  member  of  the 
C^itol  Police,  while  In  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings ^a8  defined  In  section  ie(a)  (1)  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1946,  as  amended  (40  XT&.Q. 
193m) ) ,  and  while  within  or  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  OaplWl 
Grounds  (as  defined  la  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1946.  aa  amended  (40  V&.C. 
193a) ) ,  in  sqeii  manner  and  at  such  tlmM 
as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Bh>- 
resentatlves  may,  by  regulations,  prescribe." 

(55)  Page  8,  strike  out  lines  9  to  14,  In- 
clusive, and  Insert: 

The  provisions  of  House  Resolution  8»0. 
Ninety-second  Congress,  relating  to  comi>en- 
satlon  of  the  Clerk,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
shall  be  the  permanent  law  only  with  respect 
to  the  compensation  of  the  Clerk,  the  Door- 
keeper, and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  House  Reso- 
lution 890  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
con^jenaatlon  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. 

(56)  Page  8,  after  line  19,  insert: 

omcK  or  THX  attenbiwo  phtsioiam 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Oflloe 
of  the  Attending  Physician",  $6,000,  to  be 
available  as  an  allowance  for  a  medical  con- 
sultant. 

Upon  assuming  his  duty  as  Attending 
Physician  to  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
while  so  serving,  the  Incumbent  shall  be  con- 
cildered  to  hold  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
for  all  purposes,  and  shall  receive  the  pay  and 
allowances  with  his  length  of  service  of  an 
officer  of  the  upper  half  of  that  grade  (0-8) 
and  when  retired  under  any  provision  of  law 
shall  be  advanced  on  the  retired  list  to  such 
grade  and  shall  receive  retired  pay  based  on 
that  grade. 

(67)  Page  8,  after  line  26,  Insert: 

SENATE   OmCK  BiriLDCNCS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Senate  Of- 
fice BuUdlngs,"  $110,000.  to  remain  available 
untu  expended. 

(68)  Page  8,  after  line  26,  Insert: 

CONSTRtJCnON    or   AN    EXTENSION   TO   THE    NEW 
SXNATB  OmCX  BUIIjIHNO 


To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission,  to  provide  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  an  extension 
to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  approved  by  such  Commis- 
sion and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  on  the  eaet  half  of  square  725  In- 
cluding the  public  alley  separating  the  east 
and  west  halves  of  such  square,  but  exclud- 
ing lot  886  In  such  square,  containing  office 
rocHns  and  such  other  rooms  and  acoonuno- 
datlons  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  Commission  and  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Including 
structural  and  other  changes  In  the  existing 
New  Senate  Office  Building  necessitated  by 
such  construction,  together  with  approaches, 
connections  with  the  Capitol  Power  Plant 
and  public  utilities,  and  architectural  land- 
scape treatment  of  the  grounds:  Provided, 
That  upon  completion  of  the  project,  the 
building  and  the  grounds  and  sidewalks 
surrounding  the  same  shall  be  subjaot  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1942   (40 


UJB.C.  174<o)  and  (d)),  and  thfe  Act  of  July 
31,  1946  (40  U.S.C.  193a-198m,  212a  and  2iab) 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ext«nt 
as  the  present  Senate  Office  Buildings  and 
the  grounds  and  sidewalks  sniroundliig  the 
same:  Provided  furthtr,  Tlmt  durtng  each 
flscal  year,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  shall  examine  the  progress  and  costs 
of  construction  of  such  building  and  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  insure  Its 
eoonomlcal  construction:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
dlreetton  of  the  6«nate  Office  BuUdlng  Com- 
mlBsion,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
into  such  contracts,  incur  such  obllgattons. 
and  make  such  expenditures.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  personal  and  other  services, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  paragaraph;  $47,926,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(59)  Page  8.  afer  line  26,  Insert: 
ACQUiBTrioN  or  property  as  a  srrx  for  park- 
ing rAciUTiES  FOR  the  uwrrxD  states '"sen - 

ATX 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  tin- 
der the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  In  addition  to  the  real  prop- 
erty contained  in  square  734  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  heretofore  acquired  under  Pub- 
lic Law  85-429,  approved  May  29,   1958    (72 
Stat.  148-149),  Public  Law  91-382,  approved 
August  18,  1970,   (84  Stat.  819).  and  Public 
Law    92-184.    approved    December    16.    1971 
(86  Stat.  637).  to  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Statas,  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
transfer,  or  otherwise,  as  a  site  for  parking 
facUltlee  for  the  United  States  Senate.  aU 
publicly    or   privately    owned    real    property 
contained  In  lots  79.  80.  86.  94,  806.  806,  83S. 
838.  839,  840,  and  844  In  square  724  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  all  alleys  or  parts  of 
alleys  and  streets  contained  within  the  curb- 
lines  surrounding  such  square,  as  such  square 
appears  on  the  records  In  the  office  of  the 
stirveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of 
the  date  of  the  appnwal  of  this  Actr   Pro- 
vided, That  for  the  purpoees  of  this  para- 
graph, square  724  shall  be  deemed  to  extend 
to  the  outer  face  of  the  ctirbs  surrounding 
such   square:   Provided  further.  That,  upon 
acquisition  of  any  real  property  under  this 
paragraph,   the  Jurisdiction  of  the   Capital 
Police  shall  extend  over  such  property,  and 
any  property  acquired  under  this  paragraph 
shall  become  a  part  of  the   United   States 
Capitol  Grounds  and  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  19Sa-193m,  212a,  and  212b 
of    title    40,    United    States    Code:    Provided 
further,  ITiat  any  proceeding  for  condemna- 
tion brought  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
conducted   In  accordance   with   the   Act  of 
December  23.  1968  (16  DC.  Code.  sees.  IS61- 
1368)  :  Provided  further.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  any  real  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  and  any 
public  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  and  streets 
contained   within   the    curblines   surround- 
ing square  724,  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  made  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, be  transferred  to  the  Jtirtadlctlon  and 
control  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with- 
out reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds,  and 
any  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  or  streets  con- 
tained within  the  curblines  of  said  square 
shall  be  ctosed  and  vacated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed 
pursuant  to  part  III  of  Reorganlaaiion  Plan 
numbered  3  of  1967.  in  aococdance  with  any 
request  therefor  made  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  with  the  approval  of  such  Com- 
mission:   Provided   further.  That,   upon  ac- 
quisition of  any  real  property  pursiuant  to 
this  paragraph,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
when  directed  by  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission  to  so  act.  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  demolition  and/or  removal  of 
any  buildings  or  other  structures,  on  or  con- 
.stitutlng  a  part  of,  such  property  and,  pend- 
ing demolition,  to  use  the  property  for  Oov- 


ertiment  purposes  or  tJi'Jease  any  or  all  of 
such  property  for  sucto  periods  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  Unite*  BUtas  and 
to  Incur  any  necessary  expecises  tn  coiuiec- 
tlon     therewith:      Pro^^ed     further,     That 
nothing  herein  shall  be  constroed  to  prohibit 
the  continued  use  of  areas  In  square  734,  ac- 
quired under  authority  of  the  Acts  of  May 
29.  1958,  August  18.  1»70.  and  December  16. 
1971.  hereinbefore  cited,  for  the  parking  of 
automobiles,  until  socb  times  as  suob  areas 
may  be  required  for  construction  purposes: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Aroblteet  of  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Office   Building    Commission,    is   authortaed 
to  enter  into  such  contracts,  incur  such  ob- 
ligations, and  make  such  expezKUtures,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  pcraonal  and  othax 
services,    and    expenditures    authoriaed    by 
Public  Law  91-846,  approved  January  2,  1971 
(84  Stat.   1894-1907)    appUcable  to  the   Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry   out   the  provisions   of   this  para> 
graph;  $4,076,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 
<60)   Page  S,  after  Une  26,  Insert: 

PLaVS   for  CARAOX   AND   RXUITED   rACIUTISS    rOB 
THX    TJVILMJI    STATKB    BEKATX 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
initiate  and  conduct  a  study,  after  consulta« 
tlon  with  the  appropriate   Federal   agencies 
and   Individuals  experienced   in   the   design 
of    vehicle   parking    structures,    to    explore 
design  and  cost  altematl'ves  for  construction, 
on  square  7S4,  of  a  parking  gar^e  with  lim- 
ited commercial  facilities,  and  report  his  pre- 
liminary findings  and  reoommeudstioiu   to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs :  Pro- 
vided, That  the   Architect   of   the   Capitol, 
concurrently  with  such  study.  Is  authorized 
to  establish,  fw  the  purpose  of  development 
of  a  basic  concept  therefor,  an  architectural 
design  competiLkm,  in  order  to  encourage 
the    preparation   of   an   Imagltuijlve   design 
for  the  garage  structtire,  Including  limited 
commercial   facilities   and   landscaping   and 
to  assure  a  pleasant  transition  to  and  maxl- 
mtim    coordination    with    the    surrounding 
residential    and    commercial    community    In 
that  area  of  Northeast  Washington  within 
sight  of  or  adjoining  the  t^apltol  Orounds: 
Provided,  further.  That  such  design  concept 
may  consider  and  Include  existing  and  future 
land  use  and  structures  In  said  surrounding 
community,  and  shall  consider  any  existing 
model  cities  or  other  governmental  planning 
for  such  Northeast  area,  including  that  of 
the  NaUonal  Capital  Planning  OoaunlaBion : 
Provided  further.  That  such  design  concept 
specifically   defining   the  limits,  soope,   and 
all  aspects  of  the  competition  shall  be  d»« 
veloped  and  promulgated  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission,  and  an  award 
for  the  best  design  or  designs  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  committee  Jointly  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Bunding  Commission. 
In  such  amount  as  they  may  deem  to  be  ap- 
propriate :  Provided  further,  "mat  the  Archl- 
tact  of  the  CapttoL  under  the  direction  of 
the   Senate    Office    BtUldlng    Commission,   la 
authorized  aad  directed  to  enter  into  such 
contracts.  Incur  such  obligations,  and  make 
such    expenditures.   Including    expenditures 
for  jjersonal  and  other  services,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph;  $60,000.  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

(61)  Page  8,  after  Une  26,  Insert: 
ACQUismoN  or  fxopextt  as  an  AoornoN  to 

f  RS   CAl'tTOL   OROtrKBS 

To  enable  the  Ar«Alt«ot  of  the  Capitol  to 
acquire  on  btiiaU  of  the  United  States,  as 
Rn  addition  to  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  by  purchase,  condemjoatlon.  trana* 
fer.  or  otherwise,  aU  publicly  or  privately 
owned    property    contained    In    square    764 
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th«  Dl»W»«t  of  Columbl*.  and  all  all«y« 
p»rt«  of  alleys  contained  within  the  curb- 
«•    surrounding    such    square,     as    such 
lare  appears  on  the  records  In  the  office 
the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act: 
That    any    proceeding    for    oon- 
_    brought    under    this    paragraph 
.  be  conducted  in  accordance   with   the 
of  December  38.  19«3  ( 16  DC.  Code.  sees. 
l-18«e>:    Provided  further.  That  for  the 
of  this  paragntph.  square  764  shall 
deemed  to  extend  to  the  outer  face  of 
curbe   surrounding    such    sqtiare:    Pro- 
further,   That,    notwithstanding   any 
proTlalon   of   law.   any   real   property 
by  the  United  States  and  any  public 
,  or  parts  of  alleys  and  streets  contained 
n  the  curbUnee  surrounding  such  square 
upon  request  of  the  Architect  of  the 
.ol.   be  transferred   to   the   Jurisdiction 
control  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds. 
_.j     alleys    or    parts    of    alleys    or    streets 
contained  wtlhln  the  curbllnee  of  said  square 
1  be  closed  and  vacated  by  the  Commls- 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed 

jit  to  part  III  of  Beorganlaatlon  Plan 

..^mbered  3  of  19«7.  In  accordance  with  any 
e^tieat  therefor  made  by  the  Architect  of 
^e   Capitol:    Provided   further,   That,   upon 
i<  qulsltlon  of  such  real  property  pursuant  to 
I  paragraph,  the  Architect  of  the  Capl- 
Is  authorised  to  use  such  property  as  a 
„    jn  park  area,  pending  Its  development  for 
pi  rmanent  use  as  the  site  of  the  John  W. 
NJoCormack    Residential    Page    School,   sub- 
to    the    sipproval    of    the    Senate   Office 
Commission  and  the  House  OfBce 
Bjilldlng     Commission:      Provided     further, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  PoUce 
sAall  extend  over  any  real  property  acquired 
ulder  this  paragraph  and  such  property  shall 
_„_me  a  part  of  the  United  State*  Capitol 
G  rounds  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section   193a- 193m.  313a.  and  313b  of  Utle 
United   States   Code:    Provided  further, 
"Itist  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
n  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 

U  authorised  and  directed  to  enter 

such  contracts,  incur  such  obligations. 

make  such  expenditure*.  Including  ex- 

ptndlturea  for  personal  and  other  services. 

may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provl- 

of   this   paragraph;    tl .460.000.   to   re- 

available  until  expended. 

(82)  Page  10.  after  line  10.  insert: 
PUBLIC  WORKS 
DBPABTMBNT  OP  DEFENSE — CIVtL 

DXPAXTICXNT    or    THI    ARMT 

coaps  OT  BMoiMKXxs — crvii, 
i)  Page  10.  after  line  10,  insert: 

QKTfXkAL    nrVXSTTGATTONS 

rot  an  additional  amo\int  for  "General 
Investigations".  $1,705,000.  to  remain  avail- 
aOle  until  expended. 

(64)  Page  10,  after  line  10.  Insert: 

coxanucnoH.  gkkxbai. 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion, general".  (LOTOXWO.  to  remain  available 
4ntU  expended. 

(flfi)  Page  10.  after  line  10.  Insert: 
ixooo  coirraot..  Missi3aii»n  bivxx  and 

TanruTAUZS 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  con- 
rkol.    Mississippi    Blver     and    trlbutarlea'. 
1 1.000.000.    to    remain    available    until    ex- 
i«nded. 

(66)  Page  10,  after  line  15.  Insert: 

INDEPENDENT  AOENCIES 
Watbi  Rxsouacw  CotmciL 

WATKB   XKSCtmCES   PtAIfTTTNe 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Water  re- 
!  oorces  planning",  for  preparation  of  assess- 
1  nents.  «860,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
]  tended. 
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(07)  Pi«*  11,  Une  31.  strike  out  [•a.lOOAW] 
and  insert:  (3,000.000. 

(68)  Page  13.  line  4.  strike  out  (•1,200,000] 
and  Insert:  $1300.000. 

(60)  Page  13,  after  line  8,  Ineert: 

DKPARTUENT  OF  COICIIXRCE 

(70)  Page  13,  after  line  8.  Insert: 

PA»TTCn»ATI0N    IN    UNTrXD   STATXS    EXPOarTTONS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  1974  International  Exposi- 
tion on  the  Environment,  tl  1.600,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
except  upon  the  enactment  Into  law  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

{11 )  Page  12.  after  line  8.  Insert: 
MAamm  Abi«inist«ation 

SHIP    CONSTXUCnON 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Ship  Con- 
struction", $175,000,000.  to  remain  available 
untU' expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  avaUable  only  upon  the 
enactment  Into  law  of  S.  4086,  93d  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation. 

(72)  Page  12,  after  line  16.  Insert: 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMUaXON  ON  TKX  OaO ANIMATION  0»  THX 
GOViaNMXNT  TOR  TKB  CONBDCT  OF  POB- 
CICN    POUCT 

PC*  necessary  expenses  of  the  Comnxls- 
sion  on  the  Organization  of  the  Govem- 
mant  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Pc*lcy,  au- 
thorized by  title  VI  c*  th«  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of   1972.  $1X)00,000. 

(73)  Page  13.  line  32.  strike  out  [ $33^00.- 
0001  and  Insert:  $37300.000. 

(74»  Page  13.  after  line  6.  lna«t: 
Feoe&al  Rahjioad  ADMiwrsraATioN 

Ca4NT8  TO  NATIONAL  RATLBOAD  PASSKNOKB 
C08FOBATI0N 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Graots  to 
National  railroad  Corporation",  $67,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(75)  Page  13,  after  line  7,  Insert: 

Civn.  AxBONAtrncs  Boaso 

PATMXNTS  TO   AIK  CAaRIXKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  Air  Carriers",  $11,400,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able until  expended. 

(76)  Page  13,  after  line  14.  Insert: 

COMMISSION  ON  HIGHWAY  BXAtWITICATION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Oommlaaion 
on  Highway  Beauilflcatlon,  eetabllahed  by 
secUon  133  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970  (84  Stat.  1737-1738),  an  additional 
8260.000.  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended : 
ProTtded.  That  this  appropriation  shaU  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  93d  Con- 
greM. 

(77)  Page  13.  line  20.  strike  out  |$4A00>- 
000)  and  insert:  $3,800,000. 

(78)  Page  14.  line  5.  after  "$8,700,000" 
Insert:  .■  Provided,  That  8ectl<Hi  102  of  the 
Treasury.  Pcetal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act.  1973.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "March  31.  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "Jtine  30.  1978". 

(79)  Page  14.  line  8.  strike  out  all  after 
'     'Compliance".'    down    to    and    including 

■'$6,000,000"  In  ime  11  and  Insert:  $4,000,000. 

(80)  Pago  14.  line  18.  strike  out  all  after 
Policy."  down  to  and  including  line  18. 

(811  Page  15.  line  10,  strike  out  ($20,000,- 
0001  and  Insert:  $35,000,000 

(83)  Page  15,  strike  out  line  19  to  26. 
Inclusive. 

(83)  Page  17.  line  17,  strike  out  (10011 
and  insert:  1101 

(84)  Page  17.  after  line  19,  ineert: 

3xc.  1103.  Each  department,  agency  or  cor- 
poration shall  report  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than,  July  31.  1973,  the  total  amount  of  ap- 
propriated funds  U3(ed  for  the  support  (di- 
rect or  Indirect)   of  executive  dining  Tooma 


or  similar  facilities  during  the  fiscal   year 
ending  June  30.  1973. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Pre«ldent,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  Intended  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  but  It  has  gone  so  far  at 
least  $250  million  over  the  budget  esti- 
tlmates  that  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  right  that  I  do  so. 

With  reference  to  the  isist  amend- 
ment, It  Is  a  good  program  smd  It  would 
be  very  helpful  to  my  State.  No  State  is 
shorter  of  doctors  than  mine.  We  have  a 
2-year  medical  school  now  that  we  may 
have  to  go  to  a  4-year  school,  at  great 
ejqpense.  This  will  have  to  be  done  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  have  the  doctors  we 
need,  but  to  appropriate  money  now  for 
this  program  before  the  authorization  is 
even  signed  or  any  hearing  held  is  not 
good  legislation. 
I  feel  compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  be  fair  and  prac- 
tical about  this.  There  is  no  question 
about  this  in  my  mind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  name  was  mentioned.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  talked  to  me 
from  time  to  time  about  this  matter.  We 
have  not  had  hearings  on  it.  I  think  in 
due  time  a  proposal  of  this  kind  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  But  when  it  goes  to  con- 
ference It  will  be  deleted,  in  my  humble 
opinion.  There  is  no  authorization  for  it. 
Tbt  House  has  not  had  hearings  on  it. 
We  are  putting  this  provision  In  as  a  floor 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  reconsider  his 
intention,  because  I  do  not  think  he  is 
going  to  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  probably  cor- 
rect when  he  says  it  is  going  to  be 
deleted,  but  it  Is  painful  to  me  to  think 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
much  more  responsible  than  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  most  ridiculous,  absurd,  im- 
practical amendment  that  I  have  ever 
seen  adopted.  Anyone  who  has  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  especially 
on  HEW,  knows  that  this  would  not  build 
cHie  medical  school.  I  refuse  to  stultify 
myself  by  voting  for  a  bill  that  has  such 
an  amendment.  It  •will  be  passed,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  dropped  out  in  the 
conference.  Everything  will  be  fine;  but 
I  have  gotten  tired  of  depending  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  exercise  the 
discretion  and  commonsense  and  cour- 
age that  we  should  exercise  over  on  this 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
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McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  of 
and  I  cannot 


I  cannot  think  of  any  way  In  which 
onTMember  of  this  body,  and  I  cannot  the  focus  and  the  concern  t^t  was  so 
««nceive  that  there  is  any  Member  of  much  on  aU  of  our  minds  could  be  better 
Sbody.  who  does  not  want  to  do  every- '  —  -  >-"  ^'-* »--  .^r.«^ 


thing  that  Is  practical  and  necessary  for 
our  veterans  and  to  Improve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people,  and  par- 
ticularly in  providing  Improved  and  bet- 
ter medical  care. 

But  I  would  rwnind  our  colleagues  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  resolution  to  hold 
the  spending  level  to  $250  billion.  It  Is 
not  just  a  matter  that  addresses  Itself 
to  the  President  that  we  hold  down 
spending.  That  problem  addresses  itself 
to  us,  and  to  us  primarily.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  pass  some  kind  of  resolution 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  that  result 
from  our  appropriations. 

I  think  we  are  coming  to  this  point, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  observation: 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  placing,  some  place,  a 
limit  on  spending,  and  beginning  next 
year  I  hope  we  can  give  more  concerned 
attention  to  our  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  spending,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  begin  to  reduce  the  heavy  deficits 
that  we  are  now  creating.  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do  that. 

When  we  increase  a  bill  with  some- 
thing that  may  be  good,  but  that  has 
not  gone  through  the  due  processes,  we 
are  just  simply  piling  up  this  problem 
that  we  already  have.  We  are  aggravat- 
ing a  situation  that  already  exists. 

I  favor,  certainly,  whatever  is  neces- 
sary in  this  field.  I  went  along  because 
there  had  not  been  appropriate  hearings 
and  proper  study,  and  we  did  not  know 
exactly  where  this  money  was  going.  But 
I  think  we  have  to  begin  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  overall  problem  and  the  big- 
ger problem  of  reducing  the  expenditures 
of  our  Government. 

I  cannot  foretell  the  future,  but  I  as- 
sume we  wUl  have  great  difficulty  If  we 
insist  on  retaining  this  amendment  in 
the  bill  when  we  get  to  conference.  I  can 
appreciate  how  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives will  likely  feel  about  it.  but  every- 
one has  voted  his  sentiments. 

I  would  like  to  have  voted  the  other 
way.  I  would  like  to  have  voted  for  the 
proposal,  and  I  may  do  so  after  we  have 
had  proper  hearings,  and  due  considera- 
tion. But  I  do  feel  constrained,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  make  the  observations  that  I  have  just 
made.  We  are  going  to  have  to  assume 
and  exercise  greater  responsibility  in  this 
field  of  public  spending. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  yield  me  about  1 
minute? 

Mr.  McCIjELLAN.  I  yield  a  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  great  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  for  what  they  have  said 
earlier  this  afternoon.  As  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  know  we  went 
through  the  agonizing  exercise  of  trying 
to  decide  what  might  be  done  by  way  of 
action  on  the  spending  limitations  bUL 


expressed  than  It  has  just  been  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

If  we  expect  to  measure  up  and  have 
the  right  that  we  contend  is  ours  as  our 
constitutional  heritage  to  decide  what 
and  how  much  shall  be  spent,  we  cer- 
tainly have  got  to  be  more  responsible 
than  I  feel  our  recent  actions  Indicate. 
I  regret  that  we  seem  to  be  beguiled  into 
a  position  of  doing  what  seemingly  is  the 
popular  thing,  and  refusing  to  make  the 
kind  of  decisions  that  I  think  this  body 
should  make. 
I  thank  my  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seoator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
'oJuutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as 
I  understand  that  during  the  time  I  was 
off  some  observations  were  made  about 
the  Item  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. Like  every  case,  this  has  another 
side,  and  that  side  should  be  stated. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education  Is  a  new  post  which 
we  created  in  the  higher  education  bill 
to  resolve  a  deep  conflict  l)etween  our- 
selves and  the  other  body  as  to  how  two 
new  agencies  would  be  run.  One  was  the 
OfBce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 
the  other  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  though  it  ■was  our  purpose,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  principal  conferees,  to  vest  the 
authority  to  manage  both  these  agencies 
in  a  poUcy  sense  in  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary.  I  am  all  with  the  committee 
that  you  have  got  to  cast  a  jaundiced  eye 
on  any  new  staff.  That  is  what  we  said  in 
the  report. 

But  with  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new 
post  and  a  very  responsible  one,  involving 
bilUons  of  dollars  of  expenditures  and 
the  educational  pohcy  of  the  whole 
United  States,  I  hope  very  much — and 
this  is  Just  belaboring  the  obvious — that 
the  committee  will  keep  an  open  mind 
regarding  Mr.  Marlin,  the  man  who  has 
been  nominated  and  I  hope  will  be  con- 
firmed for  the  job,  and  let  him  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  justify  everything 
he  wants,  but  without  prejudicing  the 
committee.  If  we  are  going  to  confirm 
a  man  to  do  a  job.  we  cannot  hobble  him 
in  advance  with  doubts  about  his  ability 
to  do  it,  or  without  the  personnel  he 
needs  to  do  it  with. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statutory  provisions  regarding  this  new 
post  and  the  history  of  how  it  came  to  be 
established  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LKGISLATIVX    HHSTOaT 

The  fundamental  point  of  reference  for 
determining  the  appropriate  relationship  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Ofllce  of  EdiKJa- 
Uon  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education 


muct   be   what   the   law   provides   on   thU 

matter. 

Section  401  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  establishes  an  Education  Division 
r'ompoted  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  and  headed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 
SecUon  402(b)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  provides:  "The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  be  the  prmclpal  officer  In  the 
Department  of  whom  the  Secretary  shall 
assign  reaponaihility  for  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  KduoatUjn  Division" 
I  Emphasis  supplied. ) 

These  provisions  per  se  establish  a  line 
authority  In  the  Assistant  Secretary  over 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  over  the 
Director  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  which  comprise  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  They  give  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  ample  authority  to  make 
broad  educational  policy  for  the  components 
of  the  Education  Division.  To  deny  this  Is 
to  fall  to  give  any  content  to  this  basic 
organizational  structure  or  to  the  concepts 
of  "direction"  and  "supervision"  which  ex- 
press the  Assistant  Secretary's  relationship 
to  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

The  notion  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
should  be,  In  effect,  no  more  than  a  public 
relations  officer  with  little  or  no  substan- 
tive authority  apptears  to  be  at  odds  wtlh  the 
explanations  of  the  manager  of  the  bUl  In 
the  Senate.  Senator  Pell,  vrho  noted  that  the 
law  provides  for  "what  is  in  effect  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  the  Federal  education 
bureaucracy."  (Senator  Pell,  May  33.  1972, 
118  Cong.  Rec.,  p.  18438).  It  Is  also  directly 
contrary  to  Representative  Perkins'  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  concerning 
the  Conference  agreement: 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  oif  legisla- 
tive history  on  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  ootn- 
ment  briefly  on  a  few  itenw  which  might 
otherwise  leave  some  confused  about  the  in- 
tent of  the  conferees.  Let  tne  say  that  I  have 
checked  with  Mr.  Qule,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity memiber.  on  each  of  these  Items  and  he 
agrees  with  me  on  the  Interpretation  of  these 
provisions. 

The  conference  report  creates  an  edue*- 
tlon  division  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wrtfare.  headed  by 
an  assistant  secretary  to  whom  the  Commit- 
sioner  of  Education  arUL  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  would  re- 
port. This  assistant  secretary  should  be  the 
chief  spokesman  for  education  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  This  bill  makes  him  a  line  officer 
in  HKW,  rather  than  merely  a  staff  person 
to  the  Secretary.  The  heads  of  both  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  NIE  will  report 
to  him. 

The  assistant  secretary  would  have  admin- 
istrative responsibility  under  this  bill  for  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  I  would  assume 
that  he  would  be  free  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram within  his  own  office  or  delegate  that 
authority  to  the  Oammissloner  of  Education. 
Similarly,  the  assistant  secretary  could  ad- 
mtnister  other  educational  programs  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  conferees  did  not  Intend  to 
create  a  vast  bureaucratic  superstructure. 
Rather,  the  assistant  secretary  should  re- 
quire only  the  staff  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  fulfill  his  responsibilities.  I  would  aesume 
that  much  of  the  supporting  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  could  be  of  assistance 
to  him.  And,  of  course,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  NIE  will  have  staffs  able  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  policy  decisions  mad* 
by  the  assistant  secretary,  118  Cong.  Rec.. 
p.  20308  June  8.  1972).  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFIC131.  The  Sen- 
itor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  the  third  reading 
aiten  place?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  third 
;  -eadlng  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
ihat  this  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
:omjnittee  on  Appropriations,  with  In- 
(tructlons  to  report  it  back  forthwith 
srith  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
irallfomia  deleted.  On  that.  I  ask  for  the 
reas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
.Bt>.  The  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Jew  Hampshire  woiild  not  be  in  order, 
>n  the  ground  that  the  Senate  Just  voted 

0  put  that  amendment  in  the  bill,  and 
he  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  now 
moves  to  strike  out  only  that  amend- 
nent  in  the  exact  words  just  adopted  by 
he  Senate;  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
nade.  and  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  made  and  agreed  to.  Therefore,  the 
notion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
ihire  would  seek  to  accomplish  Lndl- 
•ectly  what  he  could  not  do  directly.  So 
he  motion  Is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
he  information.  It  is  in  order  to  vote 
•nay"  on  the  bill,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
he  Senator's  privilege. 

Do  the  Senators  yield  back  the  re- 
nainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
ler  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
nainder  of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Al- 
■.XN) .  Ail  remaining  time  having  been 
Yielded  back,  the  bill  having  been  read 
he  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
jass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
lave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
he  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
:alled  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annotmce 
■h&t  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
[VicDEHSONJ,    the   Senator   from   Nevada 

1  Mr.  Cannon;  .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Mr.  Chil«8),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church*  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator 
rom  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrkll),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Htn«- 
PHRXY  > ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kknnbdyi,  the  S«iator  from  Loui- 
siana '  Mr.  Long  > ,  the  Senator  from 
3outh  Dakota  <  Mr.  McGovern  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
[NTYRi ' .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mbtcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mr.  MtrsKH) .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnusonj,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  '  Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Risicorr*, 
he  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Spono). 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
PrrNHKY  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'  Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 


Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyki)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoit), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Ml-.  Allott).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakir), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
watir),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattielo)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  aimounce  that,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
FiN) ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Seiator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  BoGcs),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Matthias),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  52, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Case 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domini  ck 
Eagleton 
Ervln 
Pong 


Allen 

Bennett 

Cotton 
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TKAS— 62 

Pulbrlght 
Gravel 
Oumey 
H€irt 
Hartke 
HoUlngs 
Hruaka 
Hugiiea 
Inouye 
.  Jackson 
Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idalio 
McClellan 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Mosa 
Nelson 

NATS— 7 

Pannln 
Hansen 
Mansfield 


Packwood 

Pa«tore 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwdker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Welcker 

WiUlams 


Young 


NOT  VOTTNO — 41 


AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Edwards 


GambreU 

Ooldwater 

Orlffln 

HarrU 

Hatfield 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Long 

MagnuBon 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


MlUer 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Spong 

Stafford 

Thurmond 

Tower 

T^inney 


So  the  bill  (HJl.  17034)   was  passed. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 


move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  appointed 
Senators  McClellan,  Magnuson,  Sten- 
nis, Pastore,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Proxmire, 
Montoya,  Hollinos.  Young,  SMrrn, 
Hruska,  Cotton,  Case,  and  Stevens  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 
leave  the  Chsmiber,  there  are  some  fig- 
ures which  should  be  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord on  the  conference  report  on  the  de- 
fense budget  which  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  McCLELLAN) ,  will  point  out  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  bill  is  $5,221,208,000  be- 
low the  budget  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  bill  which  we  are  about 
to  take  up,  the  military  construction 
bill,  shows,  on  the  basis  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  a  savings  of  $337,981,000 
below  the  budget. 

If  we  add  up  what  Congress  has  done 
In  the  matter  of  budget  requests  as  they 
covered  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
and  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  total  under  the  defense 
budget  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
administration — the  total  below  that 
budget^is  $5,559,189,000. 

I  think  that  is  most  interesting  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  news- 
worthy. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  jdeld  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  . 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  379— TO  RE- 
FER THE  BILL  S.  4097  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  A  RE- 
PORT THEREON 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  Senate  Resolution  No.  379, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

"Hie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  379 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  (8.  4097)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Donald  J. 
Aim",  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby 
referred  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  The  chief 
commissioner  shall  proceed  with  that  bUl  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
14M  and  2609  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earlleet  practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conciusloss  thereon  as  shall  be 
siifflclent  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amovmt.  If  any. 
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lag»Uy  or  equitably  dv*  tioin  tb»   United 

States  to  the  claimant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution simply  directs  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  make  an  appropriate  investigation  of 
a  claim  that  I  have  filed  and  which  has 
gone  to  the  committee,  to  determine 
the  nature,  character,  and  validity  of  the 
claim  for  reimbursement  of  a  constituent 
of  mine,  and  to  report  back  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  pursuant  to  statute,  at 
the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  379)  was 
agreed  to. 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT  ACT 
OF   1972— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  cmafer- 
ence  on  S.  3507.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3507) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  and  develop 
a  national  program  for  the  management, 
beneficial  use,  protection,  and  development 
of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the 
Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Housee  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  5,  1972,  at  pp. 
34183-86.) 

Mr.  HOI.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  version  of  the  National  CoeiStal 
Zone  Management  Act,  S.  3507,  will  pro- 
vide up  to  $200  million  over  the  next  5 
years  to  help  States  protect,  preserve, 
and  restore  the  quality  of  their  coastal 
areas. 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  nearly  4  years 
of  work  by  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  For  the  first 
time.  Federal  aid  will  be  available  to  the 
coastal  and  Great  Lakes  States  to  plan 
and  manage  the  future  growth  of  their 
shorelands  so  as  to  protect  coastal 
waters. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  complement  the 
proposed  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
which  would  affect  land  everywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  Coastal  Zone  Act, 
however,  focuses  on  the  Nation's  ocean 
and  Great  Lakes  shorelines.  It  is  here 
that  land -use  conflicts  are  most  intense 
and  most  destructive  of  vitally  rich  re- 
sources. 

The  bill  provides  States  with  national 
policy  goals  to  control  those  land  usee 


which  h»ve  a  direct  and  s^tnlficant  im-^ 
pact  xvpoTi.  cofistal  waters.  The  States  will 
establish  a  framework  for  a  common^ 
sense  balance  between  the  many  ctMn- 
peting  activities  within  the  coastal  zone, 
which  range  from  industrial  develop- 
ment to  wildlife  conservation  to  recrea- 
tional needs.  The  goal  is  to  protect  the 
beaches,  estuarlnes,  tidelands,  bays,  la- 
goons, bayous,  and  marshes  oi.  the  coast- 
al areas. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  $6  rail- 
lion  in  matching  funds  to  help  States 
establish  estuarlne  sanctuaries  to  study 
the  effects  of  pollution  within  coastal 
estuaries. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  environmental  legislation  to 
come  out  of  the  92d  Ccmgress.  It  gives 
Federal  direction  and  assistance  to  the 
States,  for  the  first  time,  to  begin  es- 
tablishing authority  over  the  reckless 
growth  and  sprawl  in  our  coastal  areas. 
More  than  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States  now  lives  within  50  miles 
of  the  coasts.  Estimates  are  that  by  the 
year  2000.  perhaps  225  million  citizens 
will  be  clustered  in  cities  and  counties 
within  the  coastal  area.  The  States  are 
faced  by  insurmountable  finsuiciai  prob- 
lems in  assuming  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  the  continuing  onslaught 
against  the  coastal  environment.  Man- 
agement systems  are  the  key  to  provid- 
ing present  and  futiure  generations  of 
Americans  access  to  and  use  of  beaches, 
wetlands,  and  other  coastal  waters  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  to  reverse  the  wrongs 
of  the  past.  Our  coastal  areas  are  a  price- 
less heritage,  and  they  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  a  list  of  organizations  sup- 
porting this  legislation : 
Organizations     Supporting     Coabtal    Zomz 
Management  on  Final  Passage 

National  Governors'  Conference.  Council  of 
State  Oovernments,  Coastal  States  Organisa- 
tion. 

Southern  Governors'  Conference. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  tbe 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

National  WUdllfe  Federation. 

Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America. 

Sierra  Club. 

American  Oceanic  Association. 

Marine  Technology  Society. 

Council  of  State  Planning  Agencies. 

Coastal  Coordinating  CouncU,  Florida. 

Resources  Advisory  Board,  Southeast  River 
Basins. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

American  Tunaboat  Association. 

National  Canners  Association. 

National  Fisheries  Institute. 

Southeastern  Fisheries  Association. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  UJ3. 

International  Longshoremen  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

AFL-CIO. 

Maritime  Trades  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

International  Association  of  Game  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners. 

California  Coastal  Alliance. 

Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 

Oceanography  Commission  of  Washington 
State. 

National  Federation  of  Fishermen. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Atlantic  Offshore  Fish  and  Lobster  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Pish  Meal  and  Oil  Association. 


Ttie  coastal  zone  bill  passed  the  Senate 
68  to  0  on  April  25.  It  was  adopted  376 
to  6  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
August  2.  However,  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  withdrawing  adimnistra- 
tive  authority  of  the  program  from  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— NOAA — and  vesting  it  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  matter  has  been  resolved  by 
granting  NOAA  administrative  agency 
responsibility,  but  requiring  the  prior 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  to  any  portion  of  a  State's  man- 
agement program  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  306  affects  the  use  of  lands  which 
are  included  in  any  national  land-use 
program  which  may  be  enacted. 

The  arg\mient  made  in  the  House,  upon 
adoption  of  the  previous  amendment, 
claimed  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  the  only  agency  which  has  the 
expertise  and  experience  qualifying  it  to 
handle  the  coastal  zone  management 
program.  I  agree  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  does  have  significant  ex- 
pertise. But  at  the  same  time,  this  legis- 
lation recognizes  the  special  capabilities 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion believe  quite  firmly  that  NOAA  pos- 
sesses the  special  qu«diflcations  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  land  and  water  use  ac- 
tivities within  the  coastal  zone.  At  the 
same  time,  we  recognized  that  should  a 
national  land-use  policy  be  enacted  by 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Federal  official  in  chsu-ge  of  Fuch 
program  must  cooperate  with  and  grant 
Ids  concurrence  in  the  matter  of  land 
uses  which  may  become  part  of  a  State's 
federally  approved  land-use  program.  Of 
course,  until  a  State  actually  begins  its 
participation  in  any  national  land-use 
program,  the  question  of  concurrence  will 
not  arise.  But  at  such  time  as  It  does,  it 
is  expected  that  coastal  zone  mana^re- 
ment  and  land -use  management  will  be 
fully  compatible,  making  use  of  the  land- 
use  agency's  expertise  as  well  as  the 
technical  competence  of  the  Naticxial 
Oceanic  and  Atmocpheric  Administra- 
tion in  managing  the  Nation's  coastal 
zones. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MIUTARY  CONSTRUCmON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1973 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  16754,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Housee  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16764)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defeoa* 
tot  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1078,  and 
for  other  purpoees  having  met,  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reoom- 
mend  and  do  reoommnnd  to  ttaelr  respective 
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i:ou«M  thSa  raport.  signed  by  all  the  eon- 
trees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
cbjectlon  to  the  conskleratlon  of  the 
qonfercnce  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
tie  House  rroceedlngs  of  the  Congrks- 
siONAi.  Record  of  October  11.  1972.  put 
$  on  page  35163.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vnanimous  consent  that  the  requlre- 
rient  that  the  conference  report  be 
t  rinted  as  a  Senate  report  be  waived,  in- 
tsmuch  as  under  the  rules  of  the  Hoiise 
cf  Representatives  it  has  been  printed 
4s  a  report  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
c  onf erence  committee  agreed  on  an  over- 
8 11  figure  of  $2,323,403,000  in  new  obli- 
iatlonal  authority  for  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
3  ear  1973.  This  is  $337,981,000  under  the 
tudget  request  for  fiscal  ye&r  1973  of 
J  2.661.384.000.  The  amount  agreed  to  by 
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the  conferees  Is  $14,323,000  under  the 
Senate  Bill  of  $2,337,726,000  and  $42,- 
619,000  over  the  House  bill  of  $2,280,784,- 
000.  The  conference  committee  agreed 
on  the  fallowing  amounts  for  the  mill- 
t&rv  services  * 

Army,  $413,955,000;  Navy,  $517,830,- 
000;  Air  Force,  $265,552,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  there  Is  no  money  contained  in  this 
bill  for  Southea,st  Asia  or  Okinawa.  I  also 
wish  to  state  that  Insofar  as  possible 
the  conferees  agreed  that  our  NATO  al- 
lies should  help  with  construction  proj- 
ects for  both  the  Army  and  the  Ah"  Force 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  agreed 
on  a  bill  which  will  provide  for  the  con- 
struction requirements  for  the  military 
services  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  true 
the  conference  committee  did  disallow 
a  number  of  projects  that  it  was  felt 
could  w£ut  a  year,  or  the  services  failed 
to  furnish  Information  completely  Justi- 
fying them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  in- 
volved statement  on  this  action  of  the 
conference  committee.  The  conference 
report  explained  in  a  succinct  manner  the 


complete  actions  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  state- 
ment. I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  individual  Senators  may  have 
concerning  construction  projects  in  their 
State  which  were  items  of  conference. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  feel  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BaooKD  and  I  did  during  the  hearings. 

Once  again.  I  extend  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooki)  for  the  understand- 
ing, cooperation,  diligence,  and  integrity 
he  displayed  so  consistently  during  the 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookk) 
and  myself,  that  a  tabulation  containing 
a  summary  of  the  conference  action  on 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bin  for  fiscal  year  1973  be  printed  in  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAU  AUTHORITY  FOR  1972  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1973 
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I  Euludas  S8  SOO  000  contained  m  Oafanse  appropriation  bill  for  Safeguard  construction.  <  Budget  estimate  of  $317,200,000  amended  by  H.  Doc.  92-321  to  add  {40  000  000  for  satellite 

>  Budget  estimate  of  {1,009,200,000  amended  by  H.  Doc.  92-321  to  delete  {390,000.000  tor  basing. 

iteeuard  construction  '  Eicludes  Jll.070.000  contained  In  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  Safeguard  family  housing. 

1  RaHecTs  S662  000  transferred  to  military  construction.  Air  Force  from  military  construction,  '  Budget  estimateof  {1,073,684,000  amended  by  H.  Ooc.92-321  to  delete  {6,416,000  forSafeguaid 

i  elense  agencies^  fsmily  housing. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
(  uestioft  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
leport. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
( lerk  will  state  the  amendments  in  dls- 
I  agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  fWHn  Its 
( ila»gT«©ment  to  th«  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
i,t«  numljered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
(oncur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa  fol- 
Ijwa:  In  lieu  of  the  »um  proposed.  Insert: 
tHlS.MS.OOO". 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotoae  recede  Itom  its 


disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate auint>ered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert: 
••51T.830.000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  Insert: 
■8365.552.000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


questiOTi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


H.R. 


16071— CORRECTION   OF 

AMENDMENT 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  by  in- 
advertence, four  lines  of  the  House- 
passed  bill,  H.R.  16071.  were  deleted  from 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  Senate  provisions 
agreed  to  this  afternoon.  The  amend- 
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ment  should  have  begun  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

8K.  9.  The  Public  Works  and  Bconomlc 
Development  Act  of  19fl8  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end   thereof  the  foUowlng  new 

title:  

"TITLE  VUI— KNVIRONMENTAl,  BFPBCTS" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
four  lines  be  added  at  the  beginning  of 
the  amendment  as  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of  the 
Senatjor  frogn  wartiln^ton. 

The  motion  wa«  agreed  to. 


TITLE  TO  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  NEW 
MEXICO 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2874. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  2674)  to  re- 
move a  cloud  on  the  title  to  certain 
lands  located  in  the  State  <rf  New  Mex- 
ico, which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  United  States  disclaims  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  in  the  following- 
described  tract  of  land  situated  within  the 
Carson  National  Forest,  New  Mexico,  such 
tract  of  land  being  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

A  tract  of  land  containing  M.78  acres, 
more  or  leas,  beginning  at  comer  numbered 
1,  which  Is  l(x;at«d  on  the  northerly  line  of 
the  Antoine  Leroux  grant,  as  shown  on  of- 
ficial survey  plat  approved  by  the  United 
States  Surveyor  General  on  August  26.  1909, 
whence  corner  numbered  99  of  the  Leroux 
grant  survey  bear*  south  79  degrees  48  min- 
utes west,  20.14  chains; 

thence  north  70  degrees  46  minutes  east, 
8.06  chains  (400  feet)  to  corner  numbered  2. 
which  Is  identical  with  the  Leroux  grant 
corner  numbered  70  and  located  at  the  con- 
fluence of  South  Pork  Canyon  and  the  Rio 
Hondo: 

thence  north  61  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
4 JO  ohalns  (377.20  feet)  to  corner  ntun- 
bered  3  which  is  identical  with  corner  num- 
bered 71  and  mile  corner  numbered  13  of 
the  Leroux  grant  survey: 

thence  north  44  degrees  30  minutes  east. 
27.70  chains  (1,828.10  feet)  continuing  along 
the  northerly  line  of  the  Leroux  grant  sur- 
vey to  comer  numbered  4; 

thence  south  09  degree  47  mlnutM  east. 
22.73  chains  (1.500  feet)  to  corner  numbered 
5; 

thence  south  51  degrees  23  minutes  west. 
36.36  chains  (2,400  feet)  to  corner  numbered 
8: 

thence  north  11  degrees  15  minutes  west, 
22.73  chains  (1,500  feet)  to  comer  num- 
bered 1,  the  point  of  beginning. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  and  exe- 
cute without  consideration  any  instrument 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  2674  is 
technical  in  nature,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  pose  no  problem.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  two  versions  are 
identical,  and  the  senior  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) has  Informed  me  that  the  House 
amendment  is  ticceptable  to  him. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S.  2674. 


AMENDMENT  OP  YOUTH  CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 2454. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  At- 
L«N)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  2454)  to  amend  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1970  'Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-378,  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pilot  pro- 
gram and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

That  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970  (84  Stat. 
794)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"POLICT    AlfD    PTTRPOSK 

"SxcnoN  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
gainful  employment  during  the  summer 
months  of  American  youth,  representing  all 
segments  of  society,  in  the  healthful  out- 
door atmosphere  afforded  In  the  national 
park  system,  the  national  forest  system,  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and  other 
public  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United 
States  creates  an  opportunity  for  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  Nation's 
natural  environment  and  heritage.  Accord- 
ingly, It  IB  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  further 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
natuj*!  resources  of  the  United  States  by 
the  youth,  upon  whom  will  faU  the  ultimata 
responsibility  for  maintaining  and  manag- 
ing these  resources  for  the  American  pec^le. 

"YOtJTH    CONSEKVATIOH    CX>aPS 

"S«c.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  is  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Corps') . 
The  Corps  shall  consist  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  permanent  rwsldente  of  the 
United  States.  Its  territories,  posseeslons.  or 
trust  territories,  who  have  attained  age  fif- 
teen but  have  not  attained  age  nineteen, 
and  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  employ 
during  the  summer  months,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  or  classification  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping, preserving,  or  maintaining  the 
lands  and  waters  of  the  United  States  under 
his  Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  The  Corps  shall  be  open  to  youth 
of  both  sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  racial  classifications,  with  no 
person  being  employed  as  a  member  of  the 
Corps  for  a  term  in  excess  of  ninety  days 
'  during  any  single  year. 

"SCCXXTARIAL    DtTrlXS    AHD    FtTIfCnOWa 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall — 

"(1)  determine,  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  areas  under  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretaries  which  are  f^- 
proprlate  for  carrying  out  programs  using 
members  of  the  Corps,  and  determine  and 
select  appropriate  work  and  education  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  OoiTps; 

"(3)  determine  the  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
other  condlUons  of  employment  in  the  Corps, 
except  that  members  of  the  Corps  shaU  not 
be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  other 
than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  chapter  81  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 


"(3)  provide  for  such  transportation, 
lodging,  subsistence,  and  other  services  and 
equipment  as  tiiey  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  needs  of  members  of  the 
Corps  m  their  duties; 

"(4)  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  Corps  mem- 
bers; and 

(5)  provide,  to  the  extent  poeslble,  that 
permanent  or  semipermanent  facilities  used 
as  Coiv*  camps  be  made  available  to  local 
schools,  school  districts,  State  Jimlor  colleges 
and  universities,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions for  use  as  environmentai,  ecologi- 
cal education  camps  dunng  periods  of  nonuse 
by  the  Corps  program. 

GoaCB  for  operations,  maintenance,  and 
staffing  al  CX>rps  oamp  faculties  during  pe- 
riods of  use  by  non-Corpe  programs  as  well  ss 
soy  llabiUty  for  persMjai  injury  or  property 
damage  stemming  from  such  use  shall  be 
the  reeponslblUty  of  the  enUty  or  wganiaa- 
tion  using  the  facility  and  shall  not  be  a 
rwsponsibUlty  of  the  Secretaries  or  the  Corps. 
"(b)  Whenever  eoonoailcaUy  feasible,  ex- 
isting but  unoccupied  Federal  facilities  and 
surplus  or  unused  equlpnaent  (or  both),  of 
all  types,  including  military  facilities  and 
equipment,  shall  be  utilized  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Corps,  where  appropriate  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  agency  involved. 
To  minimize  transportation  ooets.  Corps 
members  shall  be  employed  on  conservation 
projects  as  near  to  their  places  of  residenoe 
as  is  feasible. 

"  (c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  oon tract  with 
any  public  agency  or  organization  or  any 
private  nonproflt  agency  or  organization 
which  has  besn  in  existence  for  at  least  five 
years  for  the  operation  of  any  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  project. 

"pn.oT  Q«Airr  pxooeam  roa  stats  paojscrs 
"Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  Jointly 
establish  a  pilot  grant  program  under  whicli 
grants  shall  be  made  to  Statee  to  assist  them 
In  meeting  the  cost  of  projects  for  the  em- 
ployment of  young  men  and  women  to  de- 
velop, preserve,  and  maintain  non -Federal 
public  lands  and  watere  within  the  States. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  States' 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  aioo,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  American  Samoa. 

"(bi  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  and  submitted  in  such  manner, 
as  the  Secretaries  shall  Jointly  by  regulaUon 
piescrlbe,  and  shall  contain — 

"(A)    assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retaries that  Individuals  emploved  under  the 
project   for   which   the  application   U  sub- 
mitted  shall    (1)    have   attained   the  age   of 
fifteen  but  not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen. 
(li)    be  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  its  territories,  poeeessloiw,  or  the 
Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  (Ui) 
be  employed  without  regard  to  the  person- 
nel laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
full-time   employees  of   the  applicant,   (Iv) 
be  employed  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ninety  days  in  any  calendar  year,  and   (v) 
be  employed  without  regard  to  their  sex  or 
social,  economic,  or  racial  classification;  and 
"(B)   such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  Jointly  by  regulation  prescribe. 
"(2)   The  Secretaries  may  approve  appli- 
cations which  they  determine  (A)  meet  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  and  (B)  are 
for  projects  which  wlU  further  the  develop- 
ment, preservation,  or  maintenance  of  non- 
Federal  public  lands  or   waters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  applicant. 

"(c)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  undar 
this  section  shall  be  determined  Jotntty  by 
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Secretaries,  except  thAt  no  grant  for  any 
ect  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
determined  by  the  Secretaries)   of  such 
Ject. 

"(2)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
w  ctlon  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
ri  Imbursement  and  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
SI  ich  conditions  as  the  Secretaries  Qnd  neces- 
sary. 

"(d)  Thirty  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
oprlated  under  section  6  for  any  fiscal  year 
all  be  used  for  making  grants  under  this 
section  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"BcaurrsaiAi.  mnposrs 

"8«c.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 

tary  of  Agriculture  shall  annually  pre- 

a   joint   report   detailing  the   activities 

»d  out   under  this  Act  and   providing 

n  commendations.   laeh   report   for   a   fiscal 

shall  be  submitted  concurrently  to  the 

dent  and   the  Congress  not  later  than 

hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the 

of  that  fiscal  year. 

ATTTHOUZATION    Of    SPPHOPSIATIOITS 

'Src.  fl.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
ted  amounts  not  to  exceed  WO. 000, 000 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
I.  to  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
re  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
N  atwlthstandlng  any  other  provision  of  law. 
ftinds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
airry  out  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 

0  )llgatlon  and  expendltxire  until  the  end  of 
tlie  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
»^ich  appropriated." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
is  lation  which  the  House  passed  differs 
ii.  several  important  respects  from  S. 
2  i54   which   I  Introduced  In  August  of 

1  >71  and  which  the  Senate  passed  cai 
y  '&y  23.  1972.  However,  Mr.  President.  I 
n  commend  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
P  ouse  amendments  on  this  legislation 
which  Is  so  important  to  the  youth  of 
America  and  to  the  preservation  of  our 
p  -ecious  natural  resources.  I  do  not  be- 
leieve  we  should  risk  the  possibility  of 
Using  this  vital  legislation  by  going  to 
conference  this  late  In  the  session. 

In  moving  to  accept  the  House  bill,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  will  introduce 
legislation  in  the  next  Congress  to  ex- 
pmd  this  program  beyond  the  llfnits  aa 
contained  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  differences  be- 
ti  ?e«n  the  House  bill  and  the  legislation 
wjhlch  the  Senate  passed  are : 

First,  the  Senate-passed  bill  would 
hive  made  the  program  permanent  and 
P  -ovided  an  annual  authorization  of  $150 
n  lllion.  enough  to  employ  120,000  to  150,- 
0(»0  young  men  and  women  each  year. 
The  House  bill  has  only  a  2-year  author- 
liatlon  which  would  expand  the  pilot 
p-ogram  to  a  level  of  $30  million  in  1973 
a^d  $60  million  in  1974. 

Second,  the  Senate-passed  bill  made 
tJie  pilot  Federal-State  cost  sharing  pro- 
gam — 80  to  20  percent — a  permanent 
pirt  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corns 
a;  Id  would  have  provided  that  not  more 
'lian  25  percent  of  the  youth  employed 
li  any  program  year  would  be  employed 
Ir  such  State  programs.  The  House  bill 
c)  ills  for  a  pilot  Federal-State  cost  shar- 
ii«  program — 80  to  20  percentr— under 
w  hich  grants  would  be  made  to  the  States 
t<  asstot  them  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
p:  'Ojecta  on  Stite  public  lands  and  waters. 
1  aeir  bill  also  provides  that  30  percent 
a   the  fimds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 


year   shall    be    used    for  making   such 
grants. 

While  there  are  other  mliujr  differ- 
ences, I  do  not  believe  they  are  signifi- 
cant and  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will 
not  elaborate  on  them.  What  is  important 
is  that  we  move  today  to  keep  this  highly 
commendable  program  alive.  Even  though 
the  YCC  bill  is  not  as  lai^e  or  as  perma- 
nent a  step  as  I  would  like,  it  nonetheless 
expands  the  program  by  tenfold  over 
the  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act 
of  1970. 

In  my  32  years  In  Congress  I  cannot 
recall  sponsoring  and  guiding  through 
Congress  any  bill  which  is  more  person- 
ally satisfying  or  beneficial  to  the  future 
leaders  of  our  Nation  than  the  YCC  Act 
of  1970  and  the  amendment  to  the  act 
which  we  are  considering  today.  The  out- 
standing success  that  this  program  has 
achieved  in  its  first  2  years  speaks  far 
more  eloquently  than  I  can  for  its  Im- 
mediate expansion- 
Consider  for  example: 

First,  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
young  men  find  women  who  participated 
in  the  1971  and  1972  programs  approxi- 
mated the  actual  cost  of  employing  them. 

Second,  the  drop-out  rate  in  this  pro- 
gram has  been  less  than  4  percent,  a 
statement  that  caimot  be  made  by  most 
other  Federal  youth  programs. 

Third,  In  numerous  cases  the  camp 
directors  could  not  develop  conservation 
projects  fast  enough  to  satisfy  these  en- 
ergetic conservation  workers. 

Fourth,  many  corps  members,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  work,  are  considering  careers 
la  recreation,  natural  resources  manage- 
ment and  environmental  protection — 
areas  whwe  there  Is  a  definite  need  for 
perscainel. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  immediate  pop- 
ularity of  the  YCC  program,  over  124,000 
applications  were  received  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture  In 
1971  for  the  only  2,600  jobs  available; 
98  percent  of  the  applicants  had  to  be 
turned  down.  Additionally,  all  50  States 
have  Indicated  an  Interest  in  a  Federal- 
State  cost  sharing  program.  With  such  a 
cost  sharing  provision  they  have  Indi- 
cated they  could  provide  conservation 
jobs  for  180,000  persons  Immediately. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  recog- 
nition by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  in  the  U.S.  Congress  that  a  program 
as  useful  and  beneficial  as  the  YCC  should 
proceed  in  an  expeditious  and  well  orga- 
nized manner.  Congress  determined,  and 
wisely  so,  that  the  concern  of  our  young 
people  and  the  subject  of  conserving  our  ' 
natiiral  resources  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Based  upon  the  program's  tremendous 
success  to  date,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
President  will  sign  this  legislation  into 
law.  Having  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  important  to  the  futtire  of  the 
YCC,  particularly  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  with  which  to  imple- 
ment this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  Senate  con- 
cur In  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  INTRODUCTION  OF  A 
BILL 

The  following  bill  was  Introduced,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  second  time,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  Mr.  NELSON  r 

8.  4097.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Donald 
J.  Aim.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE   IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMrr— AMENDMENT 

AMKNDMXirr   NO.    178S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  HJl.  16810 
which  I  believe  will  provide  a  mechanism 
for  the  congressional  f  undraislng  smd  ap- 
propriations process  by  which  we  can 
avoid  successive  budget  crises  of  the  kind 
we  are  attempting  to  address  in  this  bill. 

My  amendment  builds  on  past  law.  In 
brief,  it  provides  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Coaimittee,  meet,  or  designate 
subcommittees  to  meet,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session  of  Congress  to 
report,  after  due  study,  a  legislative 
budget  containing  an  estimate  of  receipts, 
a  statement  of  total  allowable  expendi- 
tures, and  the  amount  of  the  debt  In- 
crease, If  any,  necessary  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  budgetary  statement 
would  have  to  be  prepared  by  March  30, 
and  be  expressed  In  a  joint  resolution 
passed  by  both  Houses.  No  appropriations 
measure  could  be  considered  by  either 
House  until  the  joint  resolution  had 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  explain  my  pro- 
posal In  full  in  a  further  statement  to- 
morrow. 


NOMINATION  OF  GENERAL  ABRAMS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  by  reason  of  my  attendance  at  a 
oaiference  on  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  with  the  House  conferees,  I  was  de- 
layed and  missed  the  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  General  Abrams. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  would  have  vc^ed 
to  confirm  General  Abrams.  I  believe  he 
follows  the  tradition  of  the  great  mili- 
tary leaders  of  our  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  knowingly  violate  either 
military  rules  or  law. 

I  have  some  appreciation  of  his  fine 
qualities  as  a  leader  as  I  was  a  member 
of  the  3d  US.  Army  during  Worid  War 
n  imder  the  leadership  of  Gen.  George 
Patton.  I  did  not  know  Genei^l  Abrams, 
then  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  then  col- 
onel, but  the  3d  Army  was  inspired  by 
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his  courage  and  leadership  In  1944  and 
1945  in  the  campaign  across  Euix^ie. 


RECISION  OP  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OP  SENATOR  HUGHES  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  on  tomorrow  be  va- 
cated.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  SCOTT,  BENTSEN,  AND 
ROBERT   C.    BYRD    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott)  on  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  S^iator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  Without 
objectlctn.  it  is  so  cn-dered. 


RELIEF  OF  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL HOSPITAU3,  INC. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  "Calen- 
dar No.  1231,8.3326. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  biU  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  1231  (S.  3326)  a  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  Appalachian  Regional  Ho^ltals, 
Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  cuxiered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  p«uss? 

The  bill  (8.  8326)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals.  Incorporated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion") ,  a  nonprofit,  nonsectari&n  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Is  hereby  reUeved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  W  ,807,590,  together  with  all  Interest 
accrued  thereon,  representing  the  amount 
owed  by  the  corporation  to  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  a  loan  made  to  the  cor- 
poration by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration on  Jtme  2<J,  1964,  the  forgiveness  of 
such  loan  being  necessaftry  to  the  provision  of 
needed  hospital  facfUtAs  In  the  Appalachian 
region  of  Kentucky.  West  Vfrglnte,  and  Vir- 
ginia. - 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
by  way  of  very  brief  explanation,  earlier 
today  I  offered  this  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  16071,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966.  The  amendment  was 
adopted.  I  think  it  best,  in  view  of  the 
urgent  need  for  {passage  of  the  measure, 
and  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session, 
that  both  legislative  routes  be  followed. 
This  will  explain  why  I  have  taken  the 
bill  up  at  this  time  for  passage. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  extracts 
from  my  explanation  of  the  bill  earlier 
today  be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecticHi,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

This  amendment  was  originally  Introduced 
In  the  form  of  a  bill  (8.  3326)  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  In  March  of  this 
year,  or.  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Spong,  for  the  relief  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Bospltals.  Incorporated. 

That  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Earlier  this  week,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman,  I  was  able  to  poll 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  as  a  result  thereof,  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  unan- 
imously. The  bill  now  appears  on  the  calen- 
dar under  Order  No.  1231. 

I  am  offering  that  bUl  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation  he- 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  pending  legislation 
is  a  House  bill,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  if  this 
amendment  is  accepted  by  the  Senate  It  can 
then  go  to  conference  and  possibly  be  en- 
acted into  law  within  the  next  two  or  three 
days,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  President 
can  sign  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  relieve 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals,  Inc..  a  non- 
profit, nonsectarl&n  corporation  cH-ganlzed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  of 
all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $3,607,590,  together  with 
all  Interest  accrued  thereon,  representing  the 
amount  owed  by  the  corporation  to  the 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  a  loan 
made  to  the  corporation  by  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  on  June  26,  1964. 

The  hospitals  which  make  up  the  chain 
taken  over  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pitals. Inc.,  have  constituted  a  nonprofit, 
nonsectarlan  health  care  system  of  hospitals 
located  in  West  Virginia.  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  hospitals  were  constructed  origi- 
nally as  a  part  of  a  10-hospltal  chain.  They 
were  built  in  1955  and  1956  by  the  Miners 
Memorial  Hospital  Association,  which  was  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund.  The  hospitals 
were  built  originally  to  serve  UMW  Union 
members  and  pensioners,  but  because  of  a 
critical  need  of  all  residents  In  the  areas 
served  by  the  hospitals,  the  doors  of  the  hos- 
pitals were  opened  to  the  public,  and  this 
decision  to  open  the  hospitals  to  the  public. 
compelled  by  human  need,  was  financially 
disastrous,  in  that  a  large  number  of  patients 
were  indigent,  and  the  system  began  to  ex- 
perience substantial  operating  losses.  The 
only  source  of  moneys  to  cover  these  losses 
was  the  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund,  and 
for  a  time  the  fund  underwrote  medical  care 
expenses  Incvured  by  the  general  public.  But 
in  1962,  the  trustees  of  the  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  announced  that  the  fund 
would  have  to  dtvest  Itself  of  the  hospitals 
or  close  the  factUtles  If  a  suitable  sponsor 
could  not  be  fovmd. 

As  a  result,  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarlan  cor- 
poration, Appalachian  Regional  Hoepitkls. 
Inc.,  was  organised  to  own  and  operate  the 
system. 
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Because  of  the  limited  funds  available  for 
Area  Redevelopment  .Administration  public 
facility  grants — no  funds  were  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  yeax  1965 — the  max- 
imum grant  available  which  would  be  ap- 
proved was  $3.9  million,  which  was  slightly 
less  than  half  the  amount  to  cover  even  the 
substantially  discounted  price  for  the  ten 
hospitals.  These  funds  were  accepted  by  AR.H, 
Inc.,  and  used  to  acquire  five  of  the  ten 
hospitals. 

After  several  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
additional  grant  funds  during  the  spring 
of  1964.  and  as  a  \atet  resort.  ARH,  Inc.,  ac- 
cepted a  loan  from  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  in  the  aniount  of  $4  1  mUllon 
to  cover  the  transfer  ot  the  remaining  five 
hospitals,  these  five  hospitals  being  located  at 
Plkevllle  and  South  WUUamson.  Kentucky; 
Wise,  Virginia;  and  Man  and  Beckley,  West 
Virginia.  The  loan  was  made  on  June  20, 
1964. 

The  acceptance  of  a  loan  was  regarded  by 
the  trustees  of  the  hospital  system  as  an  ex- 
pedient. There  was  a  clear  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  ARH  mana^ment  and  board 
that  the  loan  would  be  converted  to  a  grant 
when  additional  appropriations  ^-ere  made 
for  ARA  public  facility  grants.  But  the  ARA 
did  not  receive  additional  grant  funds  in  fis- 
cal year  1966.  and  the  loan  therefore  re- 
mained In  existence. 

The  judiciary  committee  contacted  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  its  views  on  the 
bill  S.  3326 — which  I  am  now  offering  ■• 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  measiire — and 
Mr.  William  N.  Leison.  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  on  September 
22  of  this  year,  responded  to  Chairman  Sast- 
land  by  saying,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  evidence  submitted  with  respect  to 
current  and  future  programs  and  flows  of 
funds  shows  that  repayment  of  the  ARA 
loan  will  greatly  Impair  the  hospitals'  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  demands  on  tliem.  Along 
with  the  social  costs  which  would  result  if 
this  occurs,  there  would  alao  be  serious  eco- 
nomic develop«nent  costs.  The  continuation 
of  accessible  hospital  care  Is  a  necessity  for 
existing  local  industries  as  well  as  for  attract- 
ing new  Industries. 

WhUe  it  Is  easy  to  look  back  10  yean  and 
be  critical  of  actions  taken  at  that  thne. 
nonetheless,  the  record  docs  not  indicate 
that  this  ARA  loan  to  an  extremely  deprived 
area  for  a  critically  needed  purpose  ever 
enjoyed  any  reasonable  prospects  for  repay- 
ment. It  was  therefore  administratively  In- 
appropriate as  a  semi-subatitute  for  a  grant. 

What  is  mc»^  important,  however.  Is  that 
EDA's  legal  authority  and  administrative 
guidelines  presently  prev«nt  loans  without 
reasonable  prospects  for  repayment.  There- 
fore, while  we  believe  relief  should  be  grant- 
ed in  this  case,  enactment  of  8.  3326  should 
not  and  wni  not  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
forgiveness  of  any  oUker  existing  or  future 
EDA  loans. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Oflloe  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
to  your  committee  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  progzam. 

So,  there  we  have  It.  Mr.  President.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  stated  that 
relief  should  be  granted  m  this  case.  The 
Department  has  also  stated  that  8\>ch  relief 
would  not  be  a  precedent  for  forgiveness  of 
any  other  existing  or  future  economic  de- 
velopment administration  loans,  becaxise 
EDA's  read  authorization  and  administrative 
guidelines  presently  prevent  loans  wttiiout 
reascmable  proepects  for  repayment;  and  the 
record  has  indicated  that  the  ARA  loan. 
which  was  EDA's  predecessor,  never  enjoyed 
any  reasonable  prospect  for  repayment. 

Mr.  President,  that  explains  the  amead- 
ment  I  am  offering  on  behalf  ot  myself  and 
the  other  cosponsors. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
nMnt. 
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Bi4r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
!  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ng  House  bills  and  messages  at  the  desk 
oday  be  held  at  the  desk  temporarily: 
i.R.  15280.  H.R.  16074.  H.R.  16875.  and 
i.R.  16883. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
)bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BILIJ3  HELD  AT  DESK 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
;he  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  wmvene  at  8  a.m. 
ujmorrow  The  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
ulnutes  and  tn  the  sequence  stated: 
Senators  Hansen.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.. 
Talmabge,  Fannin,  Scoti.  Bentsxn,  and 

%OBXKT  C.  ByRD. 

Following  the  foregoing.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
and  there  being  a  time  limitation  there- 
on, it  is  hoped  that  not  too  much  time 
will  be  needed  for  the  completion  of 
action  on  that  bill. 

Other  conference  reports  will  be  called 
up  tomorrow  for  example,  the  Defense 
appropriations  conference  report,  and 
the  State.  Justice  conference  report. 
Yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur  thereon. 

At  some  time  during  the  afternoon, 
probably  by  1  p.m.  give  or  take,  the  debt 
limit  bill  will  be  called  up.  Amendments 
will  be  offered  thereto.  There  ^-ill  be 
considerable  debate  on  that  bill,  and  some 
votes.  I  am  sure. 

Senators  should  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  varloxis  measures  on  the 
calendar  that  may  or  may  not  be  called 
up  by  the  leadership  at  any  time,  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances. 

"Holds"  can  no  longer  be  recognized  at 
this  stage. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  likely  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  session  resisonably  late 
tomorrow.  I  would  Imagine  the  same 
could  be  said  for  Saturday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  8  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance 
with  the  previoias  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  9:21 
pjn..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday.  October  13.  1972,  at  8  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  12, 1972: 

In  thx  Aot  PoRCX 

The  following  njunad  officers  for  promotion 

In  the  United  States  Air  Vorce,  under  the 

appropriate  provlaians  of  chapter  889.  title 

10.  United  State*  Code,  aa  amended. 

Heutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

tan  or  tki  aim.  tomck 

AarauoD.  AlTtn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ablett.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abreu,  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adama,  Cbarlea  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  Olen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adam*,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Adama,  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addor,  Henry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addy.  Qordon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agre.  Oecar  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aharonlan,  Aharon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alkman,  Jama  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alters,  Oeorge  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch.  Theodore  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alklre,  Melvln  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Bart  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Clifford  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUUon.  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allred,  Klmer  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amodt,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Don  L..  337-46-«374. 
Armstrong,  Spence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aahe.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Astrella.  Ralph  J..  184h-33-3689. 
Atherton,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwell.  Alfred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayo,  Jackson  J..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babbitt,  Louie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock.  Leon  W..  Jr..  3U-30-7336. 
Baggett,  WlUlam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley,  Bobby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.  Clentls  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  William  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bally.  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balsden.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balcer.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldner,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banaszak,  Merle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Fred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett.  Earl  S..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baasett.  Cecil  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates.  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman.  Wendall  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beale,  Robert  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty,  Bernard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers,  Shirley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beene.  Reagan  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin.  Oeorge  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benn,  Bohden,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benvenutl.  John  R.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benz,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benzlger,  Alfred  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkman.  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berlette.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemler.  Francis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berns.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverly,  Chester  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerman.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnford.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blondo,  Bamuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  Ronald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrge,  Thomas  W.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenahip,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankfleld.  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaz,  WUaon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bode,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodkin,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boettcher.  Hulbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohn.  LoweU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borland.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaler.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boea.  Luther  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boston.  HoUls  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounda,  Jesse  C.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boverle.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Stuart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowlea,  Lamar  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozlk.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Roland  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradahaw.  Mack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braly,  Harold  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrelUlng.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrentnaU,  Burden,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brett.  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brevlg,  Berdell  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Br9w«r,  Donald  W..  3M-16-8737. 


Brewer,  WUlUm  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breweter.  PhUlp  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brolln,  Jamee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Buddy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BKwm,  Harry  L..  460-*a-aa4«. 
Brown,  Ivan  D..  6«7-a8-Ta«7. 
Brown,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruenner,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrunieU,  Bryan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruaa.  Richard  B.,  17S-30-7164. 
Bryan.  Auatln  R.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Lucius  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Jamee  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budd,  Roger,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budde,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehler,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullets,  Joseph  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdan,  John  W  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bufdlck.  Martin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burklund,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumey,  Oeorge  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burpee,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burroughs,  Lorenzo  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BurweU,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bye,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Lee  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Ronald  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cale.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  Caryl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Cecil  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Louis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campfleld,  WllUam  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlone.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Jamee  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarwfeUe.  Elford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caabeer.  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case.  Ted  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CasterUn,  Harry  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castleman,  Floyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavlnesa,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cawley,  Terance  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chellman.  Chester  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Fred  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christiansen,  von  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chubb,   Melvln  P..   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  BUly  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clausen,  Oeorge  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clauson,  Curtis  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clements,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cler,  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clothier,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clouser,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clutter,   WUllam  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cob\im.  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cofnn.  Orange  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coley.  Rayh  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ColUns.  Kenneth  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Compton,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Comte,  Carlton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conner,  Doral  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conway.  Don  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Oliver  J.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cool,  Brent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coon,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooney.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper.  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cork.  Clifford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cosner.  WendeU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cottrell,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Covington,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cragln.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craver.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Creekman,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cretghton.  Arthur  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crews.    Albtft   H.,    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crooke.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crow.  Carleton  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cnim,  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cmmbllsa.  James  J..  215-16-247S. 
Cunningham.  Charles  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Custer.  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dfthler,  Donald  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalgle,  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalpra,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dardeau,  Oscar  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty,  Robert  G.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles.  Owen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jake  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearborn,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellslo,  liOuU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deluca,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demasle,  Riley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denfeld,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Jeptha  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlson,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denson,  Lee  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deschamps,  Melvln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlbagglo,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diddle,  Jamea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUltagham.  Wallace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmauro,  Vincent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmon,  George  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ditch,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlven,  Jamie*  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlnguez.  Luis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorrls,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dortch.  Harold  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowd,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowler,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennon,  PhUlp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreyer,  Christian  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunagan.  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupree,  Porlst  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durden.  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  Curtis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edge,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmunds,  Earl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eller,  Jerome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eklund,  Lester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmer,  Dean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Russell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engle,  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlkson,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erllnger,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ertel,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Lucius  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  WUllam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ezelle,  Henry  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palgoust,  Jean  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelber,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Felix,  Daniel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PeUows.  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson.  Alenzo  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fessenden,  Delmore  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher.  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fix.  Oliver  W.,  63&-20-8840. 

Flanlgln.  Wllltam  B.,  144  34  8393. 

Pleenor.  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher.  John  L..  476-24-691 3 . 

Fondren,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porgan,  DavVd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poy,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Praley.  Qcorge  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frederick,  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman.  Frederick  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prew,  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prldley.  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ,    .j 

Friedman,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,.  ^^^, 

Fronsuto.  Charles  M-,  XXX-XX-XXXX.,^.  j^ 


OaUenberger,  DarreU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   . 
Oant,  Mason  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oardner,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OargltUo,  Alphonse.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oartand,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarren,  Roland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Lawrence  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geer,  Lyle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oentzel.  Charles  R..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OlddtngB.  Edward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleae,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aillln,  Roderick  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qlflord,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUes,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollk,  Prank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUkey,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUtner.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olnsburg,  Oordon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olrard,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olrton,  Larry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OlanvlUe.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OloMbrenner,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooelz.  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooldacker,  Clarence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
QomeB,  Raymond  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oores,  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qort.  Ployd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorton,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goes.  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outt\xBO.  Robert  M ..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Dwtght  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oratch,  Archie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravette.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grazier,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Givgory,  Jack  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grelner,  RusseU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GriU,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlswold,  Predertck  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guastella.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter.  Virginia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outtersen,  Laird.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haaren,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackley,  WlUlam  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haff,  Wallace  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagenbrock,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagerman,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggard,  Oordon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EtaJey,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Titus  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  ErceU  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Pelton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamrlck,  Asa  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  Alton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrtngttm.  Charles  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  WUllam  M.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Bogus  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  James  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartney,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastier,  RusseU  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauss,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Luther  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Robert  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haymaker,  Ralph  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedges,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinle.  Leon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  WUUam  8..  Jr..  S98-34-4674. 
Henkel,  PrancU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hense,  Prank  P.  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlott,  Judson  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetherlngton,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckey,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnson.  Glenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
HIU.  Rex  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllland.  Carl  B.,  463-4»-0466. 
HUlard,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUebrandt,  Leonard  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hillock,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  579-36-8 1 84 .       , .  ^ 
Hilton,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Jamee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnee  Olive  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobart,  Donald  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hocken.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoeanlger.  Predertdt  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook,  Roy  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmberg.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Hert)ert  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holton,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Homan,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoopw,  Claren  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  TerreU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton,   Joseph   P.,   Jr..  340-38-004. 
HoskLns,  Ben  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoemer,  Bradley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houdyshell,  Evelyn  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howley.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howley,  Thomas  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubell,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns,   Earl  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries.  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Jene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HuT»t,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiixtable.  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyalop,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ignarsld,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingenloff.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingholt,  Harald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackomls,  WUUam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Thomaa  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Delbert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobeon,   Ralph    H.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Francis  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX." 
James,  Terrence  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JarreU,  Vernon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jasper.  Curtis  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeangerard,  Jack  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  John  R..  497-28^2298 
Jcmlgan,  WendeU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jessup,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Oordon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Jtill&n  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Bagtl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Robert  P..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JoUy,  Samuel  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Louis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  HUton  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joppa,  Jacob  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Ralph  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen,  Royce  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalllghan.  Martin  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KapUn.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karalus.  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Karns,  James  M.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasarda,  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawanaml,  Oeorge  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kay,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kayloe.  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keehr,  Wallace  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeney,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ,/ 

KeUey,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Henry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall.  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KendaU,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenty.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern.  Albert  E..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUlebrew,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUty,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Robert  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ./ 

Klrchoff,  GUbert  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  •/ 

KUhilne.  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchens.  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klttlnger,  Joseph  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klemm,  Donald  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klesert,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline.  Cozier  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kllngenberg.  Irvln  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ko«stner.  Raymond  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Mturvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kranldas,  Svans.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krutz,  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KulMl.  Oeorge  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhlmann.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutz.  Gerald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lake.  Knox  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laklns.  Charlea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb.  Chester  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers.  James  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ljme.  Walter  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larimer,  Walker  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lary,  Buford  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latina,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawry.  Raymond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lav.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lay,  Richard  I  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leatham.  Dale  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leavttt.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledbetter,  Melvln  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Maurice  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leggltt,  Clewls  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemlng,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Russell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndeman,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Llnder.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lines,  Lycurgus  E  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lines.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ling,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpplncott.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockstrom,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Richmond  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longsworth,  Thome  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenzen.  Loren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowman.  Jamea  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy.  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loyd,  William  F  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubln,    Michael    D..    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lueker,  Rano  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luna.  Carter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunsford,  Herbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther.  Charles  J.,  46^-30-9930. 
Lyons,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle,  Lowell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mactvor.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackellar,  Donald  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macleay.  Lachlan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madsen,  Melville  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magazu.  Harry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahrt,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malambrl,  Nicholas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mall.  Robert  C  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Malone,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
March.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marin,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martnelll,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark.  Leon  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrs,  Maurice  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Masl,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  Gerald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Maaslnglll.  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masterson,  Gordon  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathers.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsun,  William  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  WUllam  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maysrs,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCallum.  Eleanor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann.  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartan.  Robert  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Edmund  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy,  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McClurc,  Samuel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConvllle.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullar,  Dalton  W.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCurdy.  Garyln.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDougall.  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGoldrlck.  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOulre.  Ihoma  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MoHugh.  Edgar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllmoyle.  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnerney.  Thomaa  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKague,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzi*?,  Wallace  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaurln.  Floyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McMillan.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara,  Jude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McNicholas,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQueen.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWllllams.  William  D.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meador,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mearns.  Arthur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melseuhelmer.  Rob  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton.  Leonard  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendezvlgo.  Castor.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menke,  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkel,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrltt,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Meyer,  Bobby  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlcklavzlna,  Prank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUam,  Kenneth  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlllan.  Charles  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Cyrus  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Horace  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Hugh  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Ralf  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnter,  Rondel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlntz,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Wmiam  R.,  343-t4-3800. 
Moe,  Stanley  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molla.  Alfred  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan,  Arthiu:  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan.  George  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody.  Sidney  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Emory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Joe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlarty,  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morln.  Chester  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrell,  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Cola  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Lurle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Morton,  James  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  RusseU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moees.  William  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  BUI.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mourges,  Agamemnon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulcahy,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller.  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MulUns.  WUUam  H.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murata.  Isamu.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock.  Clifton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Edward  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Joeeph  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Muskat.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musaer.  Stanton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mussetto.  Elo.  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Myers.  Allen  O.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagel.  Robert  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagel.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napoleon.  Fred  V..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nasby.  ToUef  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navas,  Albert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navlor,  Edward  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nelson.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
NeweU.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Newman.  Mlnton  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlblack,  Emmett,  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Hubert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlederman,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlel8«n.  Mayo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noone.  Mlobael  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nurrla,  Uoyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nyqulat,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  u," 

Oaks.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oclalr,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odgers.  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODonnell.  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OhUielaer.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
OUphant.  Marcus  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Olaen,  Don  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  James  R..  t8i-26-6931. 
Opfell.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oppermann,  Edward  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrlco,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orzen,  Morton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbom,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouren,  Marvin  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Owens.  Albert  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ozenlck,  PhUUp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Gilbert  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pangle.  Herbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pardun,  Orln  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ParkhUl.  Gordon  W.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkhxirst,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkinson,  Bradford  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Allan  L.,  427-54-^208. 
Partridge.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pattee,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Melvln  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peake,  Erwln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Herbert  J,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peden.  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendley.  Caleb  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  Wesley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfautz,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Frederick  S.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps.  Richard   W.,   Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phlnney.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plclnlch.  Alfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckel.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckltt.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plmentel,  Prank  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portaslk.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  Alton  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prather,  Gerald  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston,  Prank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Prince.  Philip  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor,   David  P.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Puffenbarger,   Edward   S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy,  Ira  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pvles,  Harley  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quandt,  Theodore  W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralney.  June  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramey.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rasmussen,    Jlmmle   M.,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Raymond,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Read,  Charles  H.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reder,  Lloyd  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmann,  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redwlne.  Kyle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Leon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Parker  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Donald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Reeves,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rettberg,  Don  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Donald  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhude,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhymes.  Charles  C,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Leo  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,   Alvln   B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  WUUam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rider,  Graham  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlmm.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlngman.  Edmond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robb.  Donald  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodee.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodeen,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roehm.  Earl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roesener,  Arlle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Albert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Craven  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Robert  O.,  03O-13-48S7, 
Rohr.  Davis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rokuhara,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rook.  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosalia.  Joaepb  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Franklin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Roes.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Roth,  Frederic  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rousseau.  Lamont  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rov,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruhsam,  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rumley,  Glenn  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salem,  Leroy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salzlger.  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sawhlll,  Robert  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarano,  Vincent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schalk,  Manfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schenaker.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schick.  Donald  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Edwin  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schopen.  Gerhard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroder,  Arthur  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  John  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Ernest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schultz,  Paul  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwietz.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwob,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  WUllam  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Secord,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeU,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sensabaugh.  Gerald  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sestak.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sewall.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seymour.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seymour,  WUllam  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ShafTer.  WUllam  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaugnessy.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shawler,  Wendell  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shearer,  Lowell  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheehan,  Dennis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheehan,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shelton,  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherer,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ShUdt,  Robert  A.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shine.  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shortt.  GUbert  E.,  IH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slbrel,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Jlmmle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons.  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Slmonet,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUnon,  Kalman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson,  PhUlp  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Singer.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sjaaatad.  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smart,  Ford  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Allan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Fendrlck,  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  GUbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Melvln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Norman  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Curtis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Smith,  Perry  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Snowden,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Soscla,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spannaus,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Spencer,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spencer,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SplUers.  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spraker,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sproul.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SprulU,  Dameron  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley,  A.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley,  Verl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starrett,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Eugent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelllnl,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stem.  Taylor  P.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Cary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Claude  D,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterling,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Ervln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  R.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stldnlck,  Wesley  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streett.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suggs.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


SuUlvan,  Dwlght  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiakln,  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Everett  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Suver,  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sverha.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Swalm,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tague,  Wendell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TaUman.  Oliver  H..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanaley.  Frank  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Eugene  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Harris  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Templeton,  Marlln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Terry,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thayer,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlgpen,  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thobum.  RusseU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Edwin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  S  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Leelle  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipping,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlxler,  Edward  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobey.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tobln.  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Todd.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson,  Frank  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trabucco,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tradup,  Jean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trayer,  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tresemer.  Gary  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TrochU,  Joeeph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Truesdell,  WUlard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Tuck.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker.  Leon  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Tullett,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Twlntlng.  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Tyler,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

XJhalt,  Alfred  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uppstrom,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VaUejo,  Adam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vance,  Alonzo  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Vandenberg,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandergrlff,  Burley  O.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaslef,  Nicholas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VlnUig,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlolette,   Ronald  L  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlscarra,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlssotzky,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlach.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogel,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VoUmer,  Iver  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Volpe,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vonhausen.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wacker,  Rudolph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaddeU,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walbom.  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Wallace,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waller,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Richard  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters,  Alan  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Walters,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walton.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ward,  Harrison  M.,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  Keith  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  James  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Everett  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weed,  Gordon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Welgle,  Raymond  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Thaddeus  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellington,  Raymond,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Patrick  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Welsh,  Leland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werbel.  Jerome  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weebrook.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,        j 
Wessen.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ,j 

West.  Henry  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


West,  Jerry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westbrook,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WestfaU,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Lincoln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltener.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Whltford,  Lawrence  W  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenberg.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldney,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegand.  Karl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wleland,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlese,  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUklna.  Ramon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Donald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUama,  Edwin  L  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
WUllams.  Richard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Robert  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllams,  Thomas  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlUlamson,  Harry  W  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlls.  Howard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnchell,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlndland,  Sara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise,  Luclen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wlsaman.  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wittenberg.  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolff,  Earle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Jerry  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodward   Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worman,  WaUace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wortman,  Joeeph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wortman,  WUllam  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  ClUton  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Dwayne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Gary  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Vernon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wrye,  Blair  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wuerz,  Albert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wylam.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tocum.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

York.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young,  Edward  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young,  Frank  R.  IH.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zavltz.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zelgen,  Robert  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeltner,  Charlee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ZUikman,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zook.  David  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS 

Boggs,  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkey,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkins,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
CorneUler,   Bdmond  V..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvmmel,  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klryluk.  Nicholas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MattUnore,  WUllam  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCalmont.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElyea,  Lemuel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan,  John  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Daryl  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neumann.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Leary,  Cornelius  P.,  043-13-1 196. 
Helder.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BodeU,  Jeremiah  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stuller.  Joeeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swaffar,  Bremond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vllse,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DKfrrki.  CORPS 

Abrams.  Herbert,  304-34^307. 

BrendUnger,  Darwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bulman,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christen,  Arden  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dubois.  Bertoo  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esterl,  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fenex,  Ouy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fitch,  MelTln  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hope.  Harley  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HuU.  Caleb  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jewson,  Leonard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leslie,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McPee,  ConrwA  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Metzger,  Donald  K..  278-28-«817. 
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Mlellce.  WUlUm  I.,  477-28-«0«0. 
Oht».  Ralph  M..  879-30-»e39. 
Parkel.  Charles  O.,  Jr..  *3(y-*O-6603. 
Podlln.  Bcraard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roche.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sallmeno.  Thoma*.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seamons,  Dlelc  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SoUnskl,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takaca.  WUltam  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUner,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklnson.  BMward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlarson.  Kenney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KT.'KSE  CORPS 

Bakken,  Elvira  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  Rita  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUavo.  Laverne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crown,  Mary  P.  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds.  Ruth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snox.  Barbara  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCleary.  Carol  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ParcelLs.  Phyllla  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymour.  Joanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sones.  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Oeorgia  M..  23&-40-2239. 
Tucker,  Pearl  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

&CEI1ICAL   aCBVICX  CORPS 

Ashlln.  Clarence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlln,  Morrison  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarry.  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colon,  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Paul  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadley,  NeU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaye.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubrand,  WUllam  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scolaro.  Dominic  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trimble,  Ralph  A  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tustlaon.  Donald  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urqula.  Alfred  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VmaiNART  CORPS 

Fuller.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldelbaugh,  Norman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howells.  WUllam  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husted.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCully.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Joe  T..  408--tO-1744. 

BIOMXBICAL   SCIZNCXa  CO«PS 

Beatty,  Maxlne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCambrtdge,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stuckman,  Lorraine  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  tbx  Air  Forck 

The  following  named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  appropriate 
lirovlslona  of  chapter  838,  title  10,  United 
ftates  Code,  as  amended. 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

I,JKX   or   TRX   AIR   roRcx 

Abel,  Richard  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Achor,  John  N..  30©-82-2037. 
Acres,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Francis  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Lewis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Paul  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adoock,  BUly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aiken.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albers,  Bernard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Ronald  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUeman.  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  MelTln  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allfrey.  WUllam  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alser.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Altlerl,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amundson,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  B.  C,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  BUly  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  E>arreU  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  David  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AnderK>n.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jcdin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Angel,  Harvey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ankerstar.  Bradley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Alexander  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appel,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applebauffh.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amet,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Attarlan,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AvUa.  Miguel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avlles,    Arttiro,    Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azamar,  Arnold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aziire,  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baohman,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUes.  Onnle  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baird,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  Keith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  WllUam  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldaaarl.  PavU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balko,  Curtis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUlnger,  Russell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Marlon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bannon,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Walter  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barney,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamum,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrott,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholomew,  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskett,  SUas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baas,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bataon.  Billy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Fred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugh,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Edward  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beall,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beall,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beamer,  Harold  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckett.  Roderick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckley,  Jerry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellnne.  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Jlmmle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUion.  Clement  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  Leo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BengstOQ.  Don  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Lonnle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger.  Lawren^se  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergman,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemal,  Albert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berroth.  Karl  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  OUbert  t...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blehn,  PaiU  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUlch,  Melvln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUllngs,  WUbur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUllngton,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUls.  Alfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUott,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird.  Lewis  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blttaker.  Joe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blttrolff.  Etigene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blxby.  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJorkman,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  WUlUm  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Jule  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakelv,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blandford,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bliss,  AlouEO  O.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bliss,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blocher,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blossman,  Eugene  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blum.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobbltt,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boe,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boglagea,  Chrlstos  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolce,  Russell  T..  Jr.,  179-36-«360. 
Bolsven,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bolvln,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolstad,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolte,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonderer.  Lawrence  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouckholdt,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonne,  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  OrvlUe  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonne,  Roland  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booe,  Albert  G.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boots,  Thomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borden,  Wallace  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borel,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borkholm,  ChrUtlan  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bors.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehoven,  Bernard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botddln,  Ronnie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourgeois,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovise,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowdeii,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Alfred  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Harry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boydstone.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozzettl,  Teodoro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brabson,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  James  P.;  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw,  Robert  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannan.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branson,  Duane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branton,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brattkvis,  Arthvir  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bregman,  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BresUn,  Leo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges,  Edward  S.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlgman,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlndley,"  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlston.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bevan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  R..  36S-48-3834. 
Brown,  Melvln  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broxterman,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  Clarence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruckner,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brug,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryars,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchert,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Irving  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Norman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckelew,  Jesse  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehler.  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BtUl,  Ernest  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulmer.  Gall  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunn.  Lionel  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burcham,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burchard,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdsall,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bxirger.  Arthur  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burhans,  Edmund  D..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Jamee  L.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Theodore  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burt.  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burt,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Alva  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Samuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuUer,  WUUam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterfleld,  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton,  Harris  H..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buyher,  Loren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrum,  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calbl,  Vincent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  Robert  W.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkins,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaghan.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Hiram  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan.  Joseph  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calton,  Aubrey  L.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cammallerl,  Joseph  •  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campls.  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canady.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantecbtrry,  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capper,  CaJvln  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carew,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  WlUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Carlno,  James  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarUno.  Victor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Henry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  PhUlp  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
earner,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
earns.  Michael  P.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Edmund  H.,  Jr.,  249-4&-238«. 
carpenter,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartwrlght,  James  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cassell,  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casslngham,  Delmar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casteel,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oavanaugh,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cebehabersky,  Jack  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Centofantl,  Joeeph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffee,  PhUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chan,  Keylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  Everett  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  BUly  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry.  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chess,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Allan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher,  Archie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chvimard,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cluccl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Zack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  Ralph  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
demons.  Leroy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clendenen,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
dinger,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clonts.  Darold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coan.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coats.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb.  BlUy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  Leonard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffee,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coflleld,  Dallas  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colburn,  Ned  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colman.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coltman,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colwlck.  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conn,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connelly,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor.  Lester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conroy,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Constantlne,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coody,  Leslie  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbell,  Robert  R.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
COTbln,  Richard  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corder,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corlett,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corman,    Nathan    H.,    Jr.,    228-3»-6302. 
Corrigan,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoryeU,  Kendrlck  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosentlno.  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costln,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulston,  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulter,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coursen,  Franklin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couture,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CovUle,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Clyde  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Eldon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Hugh  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabtree,  C.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft.  Arthur  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crafton,  WUllam  T.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cragln.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  John  E..  XI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crandall,  Edmund  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
erase,  Roland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Crawford,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlder,  Manley  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crist.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cromer,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crotty.  Patrick  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crum,  Arthxir  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlnga,  WUllam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cupka,  Albert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cume,  Brian  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CurtU,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cusick,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czech,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalsley,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Jack  N.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalfonso,  Edward  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Wlndal  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dander,  Vernon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannenbrlng,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darrow,  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dater,  Walton  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davey,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  Alexander  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Dempsle  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Irving  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Laurence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davison.  RusseU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Jay  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dayley,  Jamee  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deal,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decell,  George  M.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deken,  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delauter,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delorenzo.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dencklau,  Everett  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denesza,  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denham,  Walter  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denlslo,  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennany,  Jamee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denninger,  Valentine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlston,  Joseph  F.,  677-6O-0684. 
Dent,  Frederick  R.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derbln.  Anthony  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrick,  Thales  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deeaulnlers,  E\igene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dettmer,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devany,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dezutter,  Jamee  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlebcit.  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl,  WlUlam  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dleasner.  Oscar  G.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletz,  Arthur  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlard,  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlard.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUlngham,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlon,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlshong,  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUon,  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Docklns,  Orme  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd,  Claude  8.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DoU.  Paul  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donoghue,  Vincent  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donovan.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doub.  Logan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downey,  dark  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downs,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doyle,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dramesl.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dr\imheUer,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drury.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duff.  Howard  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duffy,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duffy,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durlo,  Donn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dumlng.  Patrick  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dutton.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dutton,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duval.  Jamee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dwyer,  Gerald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dwyer.  Michael  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dyer,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dysart.  Glenn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagle.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
East.  Jerome  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EastabEOoks,  WUUs  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easton.  X^eeter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaves,  WUlUm  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebner,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Echevarrla,  Ramon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EdsaU,  Philip  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elgel.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Joe  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eliot,  Bradfleld  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlngton.  Jerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlott,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUs.  Bobby  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmer.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Embry.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmons,  Robert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englund,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ert  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erlckaon.  Carl  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson.  Ragnar.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlcson,  BUI  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Everman.  RusseU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evers,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falk,  NeU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pantaskl,  James  F.,  168-36^7239. 
Farmer.  Norman  L.,  464-46-8S08. 
Farrte,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faurer,  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fay.  Elvir  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fay.  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feaster,  Richard  V.,  634-32  3524. 
Peldmann,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fender,  Johnny  C,  236  ^3-0684. 
Fenstermacher.  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson.  Thomas  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Femald.  Richard  T..  020-36  6736. 

Ferrata,  John  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrell.  Floyd  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrell,  Furman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fetherston,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fldler,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Field,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fields,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flgge,  Freddie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fillmore,  Leiand  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flnck.  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fine,  Frederick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fink,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flrmln,  Wade  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher,  Edward  J..  048-26^319. 

Fisher.  Henry  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher,  PhUlp  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fitzgerald,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fitzslmmons,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fleming.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher,  MarkweU  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foley,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Folts,  Lavens  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foray,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX.   

Forbrlck.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  Clifford  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PcH^as,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forman.  Richard  T.,  144-36^1818. 

Fomla,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forrest,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forshee.  Loahman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forsjrth,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foster,  James  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foster,  Raymond  L.,  449-48-336. 

Fouts,  Joe  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Frank.  Vemon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin.  Irl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin.  Rodney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frantz.  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franz,  Thomas  E..  04O  26-9198. 
Frazee.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FrazeUe.  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  PhUlp  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freytag,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friday,  Elbert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Friedman,  0«ralcl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
»rledman,  Jo.eph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
»rle<linan.  M.irvlii  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
fT\e».  Malcolm  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
i^ogge.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
»ulton,  Robert  H  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
?^ink,  Jame;  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
s^lrultaw».  Stanley  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3ftbel.  Oran'  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J&gUano.  Joseph.  A.  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3agne.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aaUlardeiz.  Roger  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samlln.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3angol.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
barber.  Meyer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3ardner.  Henry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3argu8.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
3arrett.  Clarence  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarrett,  Lewis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3arrlson,  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
3atchel.  Donald  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3aude,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3avltt.  William  F.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selger.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-reorge  Benjamin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aerard.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aibbcni.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jlbaon.  Thomas  N  ,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qlbson.  wmi-mi  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qlerhart.  Lcran  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3in.  Ivan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
311chrlsl.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3nflllan.  Joaeph.  IH,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUhooly.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
QUlesple.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OlUett.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olenn,  Lloyd  F  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qlenny.  Clinton  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goble  Joseph  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goble,  Uoyd  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goddard.  Dean  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goertz,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetze,  Richard  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gogal,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golder,  Theodore  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsborough.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldstein,  Stanley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GoUehon.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gollnick,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez,  Kerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Roy  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
QorKowskl,  Harlyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosse.  Eiigene  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossett.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabowsky,  Richard  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer,  George  E.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grassberger.  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Allen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  RuawU  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grean,  Merrill  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grwnwood.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood,  Edwin  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregan,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Leland  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greiaen,  Paul  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greeeth,  Benoyne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greaham.  El  win  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Olenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grtllo,  Thomas,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orlmaud,  Maurice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmmlg,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grosh,  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross.  Dalvd  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grutzlk,  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grygotls.  Joseph  E  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guess,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oulllory.  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oulmont.  Roy  A.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oulnchard.  Claude  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GuUey,  Charlea  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oumbrecht.  George  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunby,  James  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outhals.  Wesley  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouzlk.  KrancU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guzman.  Miguel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Haag,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hab«r,  Predrlch  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hablas.  Lo<jls  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddad.  Albert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haeusler,  Dean  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hag«r.   John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haldeman,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley.  John  W.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Charles  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Earl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Henry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallawell.  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Norman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamlU.   William  G..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.   Douglas  E..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hamilton,  Eugene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hamilton.  Richard  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammett.  Bobby  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Constance.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  G«orge  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  John  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancher.  Fred,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,   Jerry   B..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock.  Murray  J  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handley,  Erwln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley,  Edward  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannah.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Edmund  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Troy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harclerode,  Donal  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding.  Ralph  M..  Jr..  542-34-^864. 
Hargrove,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harper,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Fredrlc  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Harry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  John  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrop,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartke,  Richard  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Bernard  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Charles  W..  049-24-1 102. 
Haskett.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hass.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathoock.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hausmann,  Frank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Harry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hays,  aoyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayward,  Douglas  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  Richard  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healea.  Fred  E.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy.  Charles  M.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heard.  Allan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath.  Charley  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebwly,  Elwood  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heckel,  Oayle  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hedges.  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Heermann,  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltkamp,  Dennis  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
He]de,  Daniel  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms,  Patrick  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlck.  Hal  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlgan,  George  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Reynold  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herr,  Ronald  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heraog,  Otto  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heske,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heeton,  Earl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetherlngton,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetand,  Joel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbarger,  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbbard,  Derrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlcke,  Thomas  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hlckey,  Zacharlah  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Eugene  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  George  T  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlestand,  David  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnbotham,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllgenberg,  John  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Henry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Marvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hlmmer,  Jerome  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnman,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnnant,  James  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnson,  Travis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hipp,  Joe  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlppler,  Robert  R..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirsch.  Harvey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Seth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoelzer.  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoenlg.  WUlla  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofl,  Thomas  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUlngsworch.  Gene  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUls,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Holme,  Mel v In  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Jam«e  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holte,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holzwarth.  Vernon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopewell.  Fred  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoppe.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornbarger,  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homey,  Warren  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoeklnson.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hostvedt.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houck.  George  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  Fred  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Archer  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Barry  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Howard,  Garnet  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Howard,  Worth  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU.  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyer,  Lowry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrdllcka.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hruby,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubrlch,  Max  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddle,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Larry  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Jesse  W..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugo,  Walter  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugo,  WUllam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  Wendell  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hummon,  Guy  A.,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries,  Smith  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunger,  Francis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Himt,  Dick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt,  Homer  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Gerald  B.,  246-^2-7064. 
Hurt,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huson,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison.  Daniel  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hylton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ihle,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingold,  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IntUle,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iseman,  BUly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Itzen,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Forrest  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Leeile  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jackson.  Tom  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoboekl.  Alois  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jacobs,  Harc^d  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jacobs,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Clifford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Don  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janes,  Ncainafli  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jankowskl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jarnagln,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jarvls.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jassmann,  Franklin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jay,  Jlmmle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Jame«  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenks,  Bert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings.  HoUls  L.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Norman  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Ted  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Barrett  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  BUlle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Darvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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johoBon,  Deward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ernest  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gerald  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gerald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson,  Herbert  P„  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  John  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Leary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richelieu  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Thomas  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  WtUard  F..  174^26-6430, 
Johnson,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Reginald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Frederic  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones,  George  L.,  ni,  229-^8-6323. 
Jones,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Michael  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Wilbur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordahl.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorrls.  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Joyce.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judd,  Frederick  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jumper.  Howard  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jundt,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Justeson,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kadera,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kakacek,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamhoot,  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamp,  James  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karch.  Clifford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karges,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karras,  Nicholas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasper,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KauSman  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kautz,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kean,  Jerry  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesee,  Denis  E.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelm,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall.  Usle  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kenyon,  Forrest  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kern,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Henry  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kersey,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerzon,  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUborn,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlmbaU,  Harry  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmber,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald,  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Norwood  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnkele,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchgessner,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltch,  John  I..  Jt„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaus,  Charles  G.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaus,  James  G.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kneen,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kcerkenmeler,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohlhaas,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolm,  Fred  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konyn.  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koopnmn,  Howard  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopf,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopp,  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppen,  Eldrtdge  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korte,  Quentm  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kotellos,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koval,  Prank  N„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalewskl,  Caslmlr  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalewskl,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraemer,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Edwin  J .,  500-32-356 1 . 
Krause.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krawetz.  Barton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlstoff,  Edward  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kroenke,  Lecsi  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Krone,  Norrls  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krumback,  Randall  1..,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kubala,  Ferdinand  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kulper,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kulp,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurtak,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kusel,  Jlmle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kwortnlk.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laffltte,  Morgan  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lake,  Jerome  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LaUy,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambert.  Alfred  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambrides,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Land,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Land,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang,  Allen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lange,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langston,  Donald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Larson.  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  OUver  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laaaagna,  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laudlse,  Ernest  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LaunlkltlB,  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laurltsen,  Terry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LavaU,  Mel v in  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavery,  Henry  L.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavole,  Robert  P.,  042-28-^4061 

Lawrence,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson,  Knute  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawton,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Layne,  Thalr  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Jack  G,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Maurice  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  PhUllp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Richard  R.,  243-^6-8896. 

Lee.  Robert  L„  529-  36-4383. 

Leech,  Charles  E.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leech,  Frank  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leetim,  Darel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Legrand.  Alphonse  F  ,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Legros,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leja,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemley,  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Leombnino,  Salvatore  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leslie.  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levine,  Edgar  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lewis.  John  C  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lewis,  Reed  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LUly,  Morgan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LlUy,  Warren  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindsay,  Malcolm  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindsay,  Wlllard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindsey,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Linn,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Litwack.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Livie.  George  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Livingston,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Locke.  Claude  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lockwood,  Edward  J.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lockwood,  Robert  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Logan.  John  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Logglns,  Aaron  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Long,  Steven  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Longmlre,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorch,  John  H.  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lord,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorenz,  James  P  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lovelace,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lowery.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowrey,  Keith  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lozovoy,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lucas,  Fred  A.,  466-^48-6226. 

Luethke,  Fred  W..  Jr  ,  41 1-64-7933. 

Lund,  Max  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lynch,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lynn,  Barton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyon.  Donavan  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyon,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lyon,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyons,  BlUy  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacDoixald.  Donald  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mach,  Franklin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mackesy,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macklln.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macomber,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  Lovlc  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madsen,  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maggard,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnuason,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malo,  Armand  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malahy,  Vernon  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUoy,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malone.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mandell,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangum.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Ervln  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchant,  Joe  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marglotta,  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mamell.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquardt.  Alexander  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Darrell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Ira  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marston,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Martin,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Martin,  John  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Leland  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinson,  Otto  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maahbum,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason,  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlaon.  Arthur  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattiucci,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauser.  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Max,  Karl  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Ronny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May,  WlUiam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdoo,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde.  J.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McChrlstian,  Lester  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan.  Roy  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  John  D,.  Sr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  James  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mccormick.  Tliomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy.  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcculloch.  Samuel  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Charles  A..  Jr,,  013-24-I3M. 
McDonald,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McDonald,  Herman  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Kerm  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  Joeeph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovern,  Larry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuffey,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuth,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenry.  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllwaln,  Teddy  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKay,  John  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay.  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKean,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Jerrold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKenzle,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle.  Robert  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKnlght,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughUn,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus.  Malcolm  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlUen,  Paul  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMiUlen,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNutt,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNutt,  Thomas  V.,  384r-32-2826. 
McPartland,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPeek,  William  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPherson,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson,  OrvUle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Means,  WlUlam  H  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlgovlch,  Danllo  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medley,  Porter  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meehan,  John  D..  063-24—5339. 
Mellody,  James  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mellody,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mellor,  Fredrlc  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melville,  MUton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mercuro.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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M«r«lith,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrttt.  Doasey  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mara.  RouAld  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meoervey,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mesaeramlth.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeealclL.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer  Oecrge  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Biclmrd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyette.  Ronald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael   .\lbert  L..  496-30-667S. 
Mledrtch,  -Man  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlglA.  Juan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlle«,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Oer&ld  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Olenwood  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler  Maurice  W.,  453-t6-5171. 
Miller,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller   Walter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Million.  Harry  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills  Henry  K.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllla,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUla,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner.  Korman  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnlch.  Keith  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltchum.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlze.  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moaie  \mton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mock.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moehllng,  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mog,  Wmts  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mol  Hendrtck  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mon.  Henry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monk.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montemayor,  Daniel  A.,  *5^'2-30«. 
Montgomery,  Charley  A.,  Jr.,  50fr-84-0199. 
Montgomery,  Monte  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moodv,  DonglM  E  ,  428-63-t675. 
Moon'ey,  Stewart  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Charlie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Curtta  D..  406-t6-2913. 
Moore,  David  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Donald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Havden  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Kenneth  E..  478-34-»297. 
Moore.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morellt  Anthony.  124-*l-6809. 
Mcffgan,  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Clark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Harold  1 .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Aubrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrts.  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moms.  Eugene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Means.  a«rald  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  James  K.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Jame«  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  John  H..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MOTTls,  Krendall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Blllle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moses.  Dayton.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moelev.  Bruce  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mountcasile.  Russell  C,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mourning.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mrazlk.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muck,  Donald  I.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  Karl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumford.  WlUard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munch.  Samuel  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mund,  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munsch,  Albert  8.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Lee  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutne.  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Carl  W.,  314-3+-9933. 
Myers,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  George  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  James  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napoll.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nardl,  Oary  Lu.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nebel,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  Joeeph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelswanger,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nellla.  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Nelson,  Deryl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Eric  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nriaon.  Eugene  Ru,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  KeUheE.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Minor  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Prank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckens,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicks.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUes,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlms.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlahlyama,  Ken,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlalvoccla,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nltz.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix.  BUly  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noe,  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noonaa.  Pranols  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noonan.  Richard  A.,  048-24r^5©6. 
Nordln,  Pred*rlck  R..  0XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nxinn,  Larry  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTDay,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX3. 
Oelke,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogles,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogluklan,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohnemus,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olds,  Ernest  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olvera.  Joee  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olman,  Lothar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'MaUey,   Edmund  J.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeU,  Joeeph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osuchowskl.  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OToole,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottea,  Marlon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overby,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overland,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Lyle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oyama.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige,  Forrest  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmberg,  Roger  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Garrett  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parandaa.  George.  149-»4-4676. 
Park,  Harold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh.  Roger  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasekoff,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  PatU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Howard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  James  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I    Patterson,  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'    Favlk,  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paxaon,  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Phillip  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peachey.  Maloo  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peake.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pealer,  CarroU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearrlng.  Jerome  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peko.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penfleld.  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penn,  Bernard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  Albert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perelsteln,  Erwln  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Theron  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Nohi  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Cllffor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Douglas  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  George  W.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Peterson,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PeUlt,  Gene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelff.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUbrlck,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  James  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps.  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleper,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUley,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltstlck.  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  Harvey  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plxton,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Plumb.  WlUlam  C.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUock,  Arnold  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomel.  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poore.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  WUUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  CecU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratz,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prentice,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlchard.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlslusky.  Victor  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor,  Francis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Provenclo,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PulUam,  Guy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pumhagen,  Tom  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ptirsley.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purvlne,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PTorvls,  Albert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusey.  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyle,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rablnowltz,  Keith  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raff.  Theodore  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rafter,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragland,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramlow.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rands,  CarroU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranz,  Dale  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raper.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rasmussen,  Benedict  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raamussen,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RatcUff,  Kenneth  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathgeber,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reames.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rebalsky,  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rebtoy,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rector,  WlUlam  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redman,  Allan  R.,  398-24^1186. 
Reece,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Anthony  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eteeder.  Johnnie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees,  Clifford  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Don  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeves,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regan.  Maurice  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regenhardt,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiner,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bensvold.  Rand  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReveUo,  Pete  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RevUl,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyland,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Robert  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoten.  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich,  Carroll  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Ployd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Jimmy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlddlebarger,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rider,  James  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlecke,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlegel.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgg.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs,  Warren  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlttenhouse,  Ray  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlx,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberds.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  George  8,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Robertson.  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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goblnson,  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobtison,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aodrlguez,  Salvador  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boell,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogers,  Emsley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sogers,  Sidney  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honey,  Billy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eoecoe,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosfc,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boeenhauer,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boeholt,  Wayne  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eovlttl,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  Clarence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudolph,  Harry  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rund,  Matthew  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussell.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU.  Robo^  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutherford,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutland,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butter,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rvnee.  E>onald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabbs,  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sachse,  BUly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saffel,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sager,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sager,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saint,  Hugh  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvador,  Renalds  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ssmbold,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ssms,  Warren  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SandeU,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandercock,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saylor,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scannell,  WllUam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarboro,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sc&rff,  James  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaeffer.  Gordon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffner.  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schamens,  Kenhetb  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheldt,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScheU,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScheU.  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltendorf,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnalter.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneekloth,  Merle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schofleld,  John  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoonmaker,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schramm,  Wayne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuh,  Fred,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuler,  WendeU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumann,  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuster,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schwartz,    Marvin    P..    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwenzfeler,  Karl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scogglns,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Hugh  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaman,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searle.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seavers,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebree,  Franklin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
See,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seebode,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semple,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shattuck,  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Sheffer,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheiton,  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShldeU,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnn,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockey,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shorter,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shreve,  Larry  W.,  31 1-34-0639, 
Shrove,  Blchard  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuler,  EUle  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slbson,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes,  Jackie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


SUva,   WUUbrord  T.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  WlUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Boy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Gus  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slpple,  Garryl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skutack,  Daniel  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slade,  Clytle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slawson,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllnkard,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  BUly  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  aarenoe  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dean  Q„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  DougiBS  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Frederic  H.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Hall,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jay  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Leo  W.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Mark  B.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Needham  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Bonald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Theodore  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  WUlard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Res  K.,  284-^4-4040. 
Snook,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  Jackie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobleszczyk,  Neal  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUod.  Bonald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soltys.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soltyslak,  Wallace  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solvold.  Balph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spearman,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears,  Blchard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprlck.  Duane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squires.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford,  RobMt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallln«s.  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford,  Nolen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StankelU,  Anthony  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankowskl,  Anton  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stannard,  Warren  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steadman.  WUllam  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steed.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Balph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Max  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Bobert  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  WUllam  M.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockham,  Leo  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StuSel.  Francis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stotts,  PrankUn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout,  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroh.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stukel.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suits,  Nonnan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  NeU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanenburg,  Blchard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Thomas  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbott,  AUrad  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarantlno.  Ptank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarleton.  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Coitlandt  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Balph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague.  Randolph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  BeUy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Tebbs,  Bobert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tednck,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Telford,  WlUlam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry.  Bradlee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teah,  Jimmy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  George  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Jeremy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Kenneth  E.,  417-36-8S&2. 
Thomas,  MaxzeUer  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Bobert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.    Gerald   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson.  Laurence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thursby,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurston,  Blchard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbs.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiger,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlgner,  Lee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TlndaU.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnaley.  James  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todt,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins.  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toneck,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonlnl,  Gerraslo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torbet,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torrey,  Chailee  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trace,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trainer,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trcheme.  Blchard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trippe.  WlUlam  R..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trout,  ClUTord  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trzaskoma.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turoekl,  Blchard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tutless,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turtle,  Leon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuzzolo,  Frank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twalt,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twark.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tylka,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uhnch,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulblnaky,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urevtch,  Balph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vale,  Lewis  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valen,  Blchard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vallenarl,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valorl,  Dante  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderzlel.  Oerrlt  J.,  Jr.,  565-^44-7841. 
Vanhemert,  Rudy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanmeter.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanslambrook,  Richard  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanzandt,  Blchard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargo,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verble.  David  E.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verfurth,  Jan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VerrelU,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VlUafranco,  Bonald  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUllnes,  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlrant.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlttltow.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vodlcka.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voehl,  Blchard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volkmann.  Thomas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUenwelder,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vondersmlth.  WUllam  M..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voelka,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vreeland,  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wachter.  Paul  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaddeU,  FranJUln  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Conrad  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waggoner,  Bobert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Blchard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagnon,  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakedeld,  Thomas  B.,  466-43-^6524. 
WaldblUlg,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Walker,  Lorenz  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Matthew  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller.  Harvey  V.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  MerrlU  B  ,  52»-4a-3246. 
Ward.  Janiea  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wame.  Evans  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Olenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WatHlns,  Predericlc  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wats.  Claudius  E.,  IH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welda  Ralph  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldner,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellford,  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Edwin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Harold  L.,  214-34^9123. 
Wendel.  Oary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Dennis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westhauaen,  Gary  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalen.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Alford  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  MUton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whttener.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitman,  John  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney.  Uoyd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckwar,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldlcus.  Prederlcls  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUbv.  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUll'ams.  Chester  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlama.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Perry.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Williams,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUamson,  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wims.  PrankUn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Earthem  H..  283-34^-6412. 
Wilson.  PoweU  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUtse.  George  A.,  56&-42-5684. 
Wlnbom,  Sam  R..  Jr.,  258^8-2560. 
Wing   Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkier,  Roy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winner.  Down  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlssert   James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolford.  George  ?..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack.  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodcock,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodnai,  Robert  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodworth.  Richard  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woody,  Harland  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolwine.  David  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrlck.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yaeger.  Michael  A..  468-^8-7613. 

Tamada,  Hlsad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamamoto,  Toru,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yankowskl,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yarrlngton.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yates.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yeager,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yelton,  WUllam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young8te<tt,  Oene  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zahhoe,  Danny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zamplno,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zani,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zamowlec,  Felix  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeltler,  Praiik  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zleg,  Jame*  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zock.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zopf,  WUllam  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Zuhars,  R*yznond  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Barcome,  Earl  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Bobby  C.  406-43-676. 
Brennan,  Gerard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bubb,  Wilbur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockbum,  Alton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czamota,  Reynold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doonan.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halloran,  Jerome  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoogaslan.  Berge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jay,  Mearle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlppers.  Shural  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lengel.  Stuart  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  Wayne  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Christian  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreau,  Ernest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mundlnger,  Carl  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Maurice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pressly,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberta.  John  B.  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Eldon  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Maloom  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprowl,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verbrugghe.  Albert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

□nrTAL   COKFS 

Amy,  Doixald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battock.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardslee.  Brlc  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berte,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  William  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calem.  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrlgan,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D\irkln,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prancloee,  Angelo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Evan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Ronald  M.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granger,  Dale  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson.  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grochowskl.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Infeld.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B^renzel,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krusee,  Paul  A.,  516-3&-2386. 
Labarge,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liee,  Lawrence  M.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelchtman,  WUlUm  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lepore,  Marlon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks.  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neurock,  Isadore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orman,  Albert  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Patil  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcharxlson,  WUllam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlller,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skwelr,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steed,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wee.  Clifford  G.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wysockl,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NXniSE    CORPS 

Bennett.  Leland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeron,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blangardl,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Charlene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Pauline  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engle,  Raye  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell,  George  E.,  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming.  Alma  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUbertson,  Joan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Ivra  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamberger,  Margaret  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  DorU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Nancy  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Heath,  Lois  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Marcla  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  Maureen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larscheld.  Jon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofstrom,  Mary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan.  Bertha  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maine,  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MakowBkl,  Mary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDoweU.  Nina  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlyagawa,  Cora  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Barbara  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mtimper,  Monna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navarro,  Pete,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakes,  Rosa,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overacre,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palombo.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce,  Warren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plott  Clarldeth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt.  Leroy  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Elwln  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargent.  Arlene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlmmentl,  Carmellta,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Joan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturlm.  Constance  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetherby,  Shirley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlcklzer,  Russell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlthlngton,  Clarence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Evelyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zablockl.  Dorothy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAI.  SEBVICI  CORPS 

Bluhm,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corum.  B.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dansby,  Bradley  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Dellefleld,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckes,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Norwood  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrlnger,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grady,  Eddie  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendley,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hentz.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehoe.  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelsey,  Donn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penner,  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reevesman.  Sanlord  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheming,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slagel,  Ronald  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straughn,   Herbert  E..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

vmsiNAKT   coaps 
Blackman,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brttz,  WUllam  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines.  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupper,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Roland  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,   WUllam   H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads.  Dallas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
8tUl,  Edwin   T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Gale  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tom,  Henry  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIIKCK8   CORPS 

Foley,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartley.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney,  Vernor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade,  John  P..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrlsh,  Dale  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plzzuto.  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rubin,  Martin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StanseU,  Marlon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PtTBtJC   Health   Skxviczs 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  quallflcatloM 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulation*: 

I.     rOR     APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  surgeont 

Vivian  Chang 
David  W.  Johnson 
Lawrence  R.  Rose 
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To  be  turgeont 
Robert  L.  Bergman       Richard  T.  Light 
Harry  L.  Braeuer  Harold  D.  McDonald 

Floyd  M.  Kregenow      Wandyr  J.  Moore 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Burton  H.  Baker  Sanford  S.  LefflngweU 

Antonio  M.  CaxboneU  David  L.  Levin 
Joe  H.  Davis  Betty  A.  Paeth 

Barry  S.  Dorfman         George  P.  Scheckleton 
MitcheU  H.  GaU  John  W.  TuU 

George  W.  Koehl  Howard  S.  Yager 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
John  Polio 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeont 
John   L.    Drager  Laurence  R.  Sarmlere 

David    L.    Evans  John  R.  SundeU 

Gary  L.  Howell  David    W.    Trussell 

Michael  P.  Klafl  Charles    R.    Wanner 

William    J.    Kline         WlUlam  J.  L.  WUUams 
Lance  A.  McOannon    Charles  H.  Wolf  IH 
Terry  J.  Ortman 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Claire  M.  Coppage         Susan  E.  MUman 
deTeste  B.  Evans  Jane    A.    Moretto 

Virginia  E.  Plynn  Elizabeth  D.  Watrous 

Margaret  A.  McCombs 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Robert    L.    Oshlns 

To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 
Paul  A.  DuCommun 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  director 
Aleck    Alexander 
To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

David   W.   Alton  Ira  J.  Somerset 

Ounther  F.  Craun        Linden  E.  Witherell 
Robert  E.  Hatten  Thomas  J.  Sorg 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Norman  D.  LaFrance 

Ralph  C.  Olsen 

To  be  scientist 
Martin  L  Ooldenberg 


To  be  senior  assistant  scientiatt 
WlUlam  A.  Setts 
Bobby    D.    Brayboy 
Larry  K.  Lowry 

To  be  sanitarians 

H.  Harold  Liehman 
Robert  J.  Weathertoy 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 

Donald    W.    Payne        Jerome   J.   Smith 
Darren    J.    Schwalm    Joseph    W.    Winkler 
Laren   J.    Sickles 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Charles  Q.  Llddle 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 
John  R.  Broderson 
Russell  W.  Currier  II 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Alvln  E.  Arneson  WUllam  H.  Kehoe,  Jr. 

John  S.  Clpriano  Larry  M.  Klein  man 

James  C.  Cradock  Harry  A.  MUman 

Aubrle  L.  Duncan         Johnny  R.  Peebles 
Archie  R.  HUl  Joseph  A.  Tangrea 

To  be  assistant  pKarmacists 
Robert  J.  Aleksun         Edgas  R.  Jeter 
Gerald  M.  Burge  E>ale  L.  Johnson 

Gary  L.  Chadwlck         Robert  W.  Merz 
David  C.  Ewlng  Charles  J.  Petersen 

Alan  L.  Hanson  WUllam  C.  Porter 

Paul  K.  HlranaJui  Thomas  R.Simpson  in 

Jamee  K.  Hooper 

To  be  assistant  dietitians 
Carol  P.  Hale 
William  J.  Jajesnlca 

To  be  srnior  assistant  therapist 
Walter  P.  Schnelderwlnd 

To  be  assistant  therapists 
Robert  B.  Beach  Barbara  A.  Sloop 

Gary  C.  Hunt  Robert  P.  Yarris 

To  be  junior  assistant  therapist 
W.  James  Downs,  Jr. 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Arthur  N  Jarvls 
Michael  J.  Speshock 


To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
John  C.  Bemson  WUllam  E.  Murray,  Jr. 

John  N.  Bowden  Martlnlano  R.  Sandoval 

Stephen  D.  Plnstein    Dale  F.  Schramm 
Elwood  R.  Hamlin  U    Edwin  L.  Senslntaffar 
Norb«rt  P.  Hclb,  Jr.      Ottorge  L.  Vasconceloe 
Joseph  G.  Holty  Samuel  T.  Windham 

Gordon  G.  McLaln 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 
Robert  J.  Battjes  Daniel  L.  Mintx 

John  J.  Cohn  WUllam  M.  Wagner 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  October  12.  1972: 

IM    THS    ARMT 

Qen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams.  236641073.  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  major  general,  UjB. 
Army),  for  appointment  aa  Chief  of  Staff, 
UB.  Army,  under  the  prorlsions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  3034. 

U.S.  COITXTS 

H.  Emory  Wldener,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
U.8.  circuit  Judge,  fourth  circuit. 

Frank  H.  Preedman,  of  Maasachtiaetti.  to 
be  a  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

Herman  G.  Pesquera.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
XJB.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Joseph  L.  Tauro,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Maa- 
sacbusetts. 

Kevin  Thomas  Duffy,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.8.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Ward,  ot  New  York,  to  be  a  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

James  C.  Turk,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  XTJB. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  ot 
Virginia. 

Drpartmxkt  or  Jitbtxcx 

Donald  D.  Porsht,  of  Florida,  to  be  VB. 
marshal  for  the  Southern  Dlstrtet  of  norida 
for  the  term  of  4  yeara. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iar«rfay,  October  12,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Cast  all  your  care  upon  God,  for  He 
careth  for  you. — I  Peter  5:  7. 

Gracious  Father  of  our  spirits,  move 
within  US  that  we  may  know  Thy  loving 
kindness  in  the  morning  for  unto  Thee 
do  we  lift  up  our  souls,  that  we  may  see 
the  way  we  should  take  and  with  cour- 
age walk  in  it  and  that  we  may  receive 
Thy  peace  which  passes  understanding 
when  evening  comes  for  with  Thee  we 
have  lived  throughout  the  day.  Grant 
unto  us  a  steady  and  sustaining  sense 
of  our  relationship  with  Thee. 

Lift  us  out  of  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment by  a  simple  reliance  on  Thy  sure 
will.  Teach  us  once  again  that  only  as 
we  lose  ourselves  in  something  greater 
than  ourselves  do  we  ever  find  ourselves. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our  Speak- 
er, and  all  who  hold  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  our  Republic.  May  they  be  moti- 
vated by  worthy  and  wholesome  desires 
in  the  endeavor  to  make  our  Nation  good 
in  greatness  and  great  in  goodness.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HH.  10656.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
m  Georgia  to  Thomas  A.  Bulso,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof; 

HJi.  13694.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution estahllBhlng  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Coaunlsslon,  a«  amended;  acid 

H.  Con.  Res.  717.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
a  correction  In  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
(HJi.  10430)  to  protect  marine  mammals; 
to  establish  a  Marine  Ma-mrrmi  Commission; 
and  for  other  purpooaa. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  493.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  claaslfy  as  a  wU- 
demesB  area  the  national  forest  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  Eagle  Cap  WUdernees  Area, 
known  as  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  and  ad- 
joining area,  In  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10420)  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  marine 
mammals;  to  establish  a  Marine  Mam- 
mal Commission;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  ^S.  635) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970". 

The  message  also  anounced  that  th« 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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r(!quested.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
f  (I  Lie  wing  title: 

H.B,  14543.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
S!ptemb«r  36,  19fl6,  Public  Law  8fr-a06,  to 
ei:t«nd  for  4  years  the  period  during  which 
the  authorized  numbers  for  the  grades  of 
n  ajor,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  in  the 
At  Force  may  be  increaaed,  and  for  other 
p  irpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sgnate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
£  ouse  is  requested : 

3.  4006.  An  act  to  amend  Utie  3a  of  the 
Oalted  States  Code  Increasing  Income  11ml- 
u  ,uona  relating  to  payment  of  dlaablllty  and 
death  pension,  and  dependency  and  in- 
d  tmnity  compensation; 

3.  4067.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
o  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  situated 
u  1  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  Colo.,  to  Prank 
V  ^  Whltenac*. 
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the  Communists  to  take  over  In  South 
Vietnam,  our  only  choice  would  be  to 
stay  there  forever. 


TIHE  HONORABLE  JOETN  B.  BREAUX 

The  H*EAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tiie  following  communication  from  the 
qieric  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Wabhimctom,  D.C, 

October  11,1972. 
lloii.  Cjuu.  Albmmt, 
S  peaker,  House  of  Repretentativea. 

DcAJi  3n:  Please  be  advised  that  the  Clerk 
Q^  the  House  has  received  thj  offlcl*!  oer- 
tflcailon  of  election  Issued  by  the  Oovemor 
Q  r  the  State  of  Louisiana,  showing  that  John 
E.  Breaux  received  the  greatest  number  of 
v>te8  to  be  elected  to  represent  the  Seventh 
C  ongresslonal  District  of  Louisiana,  to  fill  the 
ijaexplred  portion  of  the  term  which  began 
0^  January  3,  1971. 

Please  find  attached  a  copy  of  the  above 
riencloned  oertlflcatlon.  the  original  of  which 
ij  on  flle  In  the  Clerk's  Office. 
With  klDil  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jkicwiwob, 
Olerk.  Houae  of  Repretentatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  Member -elect 
;|resent  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
qo  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  BREAUX  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
tjhe  House  and  took  ihe  oath  of  office. 


ALTERNATIVES  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
iilaslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
ind  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
H  great  deal  of  conjecture  in  the  papers 
lately  about  whether  there  wfll  be  some 
i)eace  agreement.  We  hope  there  is,  but 
f  there  is  not,  we  have  a  few  very  un- 
)lefiksant  options.  One  is  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam forever  Another  is  to  leave  Vietnam 
n  a  position  In  which  It  can  survive. 
:n  order  to  do  this  there  would  not  only 
lave  to  be  a  self-sufficient  Vietnamese 
\rmy  and  a  self-sufficient  Vietnamese 
^avy  but  also  a  9^-s\ifflclent  Vletnam- 
?se  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  trying  for 
weeks  to  get  the  Pentagon  to  reveal  any 
plan  whatsoever,  secret  or  otherwise, 
which  would  enable  the  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  to  take  over  the  Job 
now  being  done  by  our  Air  Force  and  by 
Dur  carriers.  I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
ihat  there  really  are  no  such  plans,  aiul 
if  there  &re  none  and  if  we  do  not  want 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  OP  IN- 
CREASED AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN   GRADES   IN  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14542)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  26,  1966, 
Public  Law  89-606.  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  period  during  which  the  authorized 
numbers  for  the  grades  of  major,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  may  be  increased,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "June  30,  1976,". 
and  insert:  "  "September  30.  1974,".'' 

Page  3,  after  line  17,  Insert: 

"Stc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  May 
30,  1973,  a  comprehensive  written  report  re- 
garding limitations  on  the  number  of  offlcers 
who  may  serve  in  various  commissioned 
grades  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Poroe.  The  Secretaxy  shall  Include  In 
such  report  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  legislation  to  establish 
new  permanent  limitations  on  the  number 
of  officers  who  may  serve  In  such  commis- 
sioned grades." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  25,  1972.  the  House  passed  H.R. 
14542,  a  biU  to  extend  PubUc  Law  89-606 
M  Miable  the  Air  Force  to  continue  its 
current  officer  promotion  program  for  4 
years. 

The  bill  was  acted  upon  by  the  other 
body  only  yesterday.  The  action  of  the 
other  body  resulted  In  two  amendments 
to  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  flrst  and  principal  amendment  was 
a  reduction  in  the  extension  authority 
approved  by  the  House.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate version,  the  extension  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-606  will  expire 
within  approximately  2  years:  that  is, 
September  30,  1974,  rather  than  the 
House-approved  date  of  June  30,  1976. 

The  second  amendment  approved  by 
the  Senate  was  to  establish  a  statutory 
requirement  for  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  regarding  limitations 
recommended  by  him  on  the  number  of 
offlcers  in  the  various  commissioned 
grades  serving  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

As  the  members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
if  this  bill  is  not  enacted  into  law,  officer 
personnel  in  the  Air  Force  will  be  most 
adversely  affected. 

Very  briefly,  the  following  results 
would  apply: 

First.  Force  the  demotion  and/or 
elimination  from  active  duty  of  3,000 
field  grade  officers. 

Second.  Expensive  pilot  and  navigator 
training  rates  would  have  to  be  increased 
in  order  to  replace  those  officers  forced 
to  leave. 


Third.  Moratorium  on  active-duty  fleld 
grade  promotion  programs  for  at  least 
1  year. 

Fourth.  Promotion  points  for  Air  Force 
offlcers  would  again  slip  w  to  5  years 
behind  the  Army  and  Navy  due  to  fewer 
nimiber  of  fleld  grade  officers  authorized 
for  the  Air  Force  by  the  1954  Officer 
Grade  Limitation  Act. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  beUeve  that 
acceptance  of  the  Senate  amendments 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned,  particularly  the  com- 
missioned officer  corps  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

I,  therefore,  request  that  the  House 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  on  H.R. 
14542  so  as  to  permit  this  legislation 
to  go  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ail  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  14542. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  4018. 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Blatnik)  flled  the  following  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bUl  'S. 
4018)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  haiix>rs  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes: 
CoirrxsENcx  Rxpobt   (H.  Rkft.  No.  93-1683) 

The  cotcunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  4018) 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  sections  301  and  303  and  the  last 
three  sentences  in  section  303  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968  shall  apply  to  all  proj- 
ects authorized  in  this  Act.  The  following 
works  of  Improvement  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation  and  the  control  of  destructive 
floodwaters  and  other  purposes  are  hereby 
adoprted  and  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers  In  the 
respective  reports  hereinafter  designated. 

MIDDLE   ATUktmC   COASTAL   A&XA 

The  project  for  hurrloane-flood  protection 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Acts  approved  Septem- 
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ber  3,  1964,  and  October  23,  19S3,  as  amended 

and  modified,  is  hereby  further  modified  and 
expanded  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Eingl- 
neers  In  House  Docimaent  Numbered  93-385, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17,010,000. 

JAMfeS  RrVTK  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  for  the  city 
of  Buena  VUta  on  the  Maury  Blver,  Vtrglnla, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In  Its 
report  dated  August  30,  1972.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $11,539,000,  except  that  no  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  for  this  project  until 
It  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  President. 

SALT  arrxs  basin 

The  project  for  Camp  Ground  lAke  on 
Beech  Fork  In  the  Salt  River  Basin,  Ken- 
tucky, tat  flood  protection  and  other  pur- 
poses, Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engmeers  In  his  report  dated  Sep- 
tember 2fi.  1972,  at  an  estimated  coat  of 
$fiO  .800,000. 

wATBt  anotmcxs  in  appalachu 

The  plan  for  flood  protection,  navigation, 
and  other  purposes  In  Appalachla  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  In  his  report  on  the  Development  of 
Water  Resources  except  that  the  p>roject  for 
Royal  Glen  Reservoir,  South  Branch,  West 
Virginia,  is  not  authorized,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Bnglneers,  shall  modify  the  project  for 
Whtteoak  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Whlteoak 
Creek.  Ohio.  Ohio  River  Basin,  to  oooform 
substantially  to  the  physical  woiIeb  of  plan 
A  in  the  Report  for  Development  of  Water 
Resoiirces  in  Appalachla,  Office  of  Appala- 
chian Studies,  Corps  of  Engineers.  Novem- 
ber 1969,  part  III,  chapter  14.  Not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000  Is  authorized  for  Initiation  and 
partial  accomplishment  of  the  plan. 

PASCAGOI7LA  RlVXa  BASIN 

TTie  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  Bowie  Creek,  Mississippi,  Is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered  92- 
366,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $32,410,000. 

PEAKL  RlVnt  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Pearl  River.  Mississippi,  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
92-282,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $88,146,000. 

GULF  COASTAL  AREA 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Blanco  River  In  the  Ed- 
wards Underground  Reservoir  Area,  at  Clop- 
ton  Crossing,  Ouadalupe  River  Basin,  Texas, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
92-364,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $42,271,000. 

SPRING  RIVER   BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses on  Center  Creek  near  Joplln,  Missouri, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord. 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
92-361,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $14,600,000. 

GRAND  RIVER   HASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Grand  River  and  tributaries,  Missouri  and 
Iowa  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1966  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers  to  Immediately 
proceed  with  the  engineermg  and  design  of 
the  Pattonsburg  Lake  project  as  presently 
authorized  and  to  Include  provisions  neces- 
sary  so  as  not  to  preclude  the  subsequent 
addition   of   a   complete   power   Installation 


provided  that  prior  to  initiation  of  construc- 
tion the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  submit  a 
report  on  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  project 
which  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  area  to 
Congress  for  further  action  by  Congress 
as  appropriate. 

UMPQUA  RIVnt  BASIN 

The  project  for  Days  Creek  Dam,  on  the 
South  Umpqua  River,  Oregon,  for  flood  pro- 
tection and  other  purposes.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  92-371,  except  that  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  Is  authorized  for  ini- 
tiation and  partial  accomplishment  of  such 
project. 

LOWER    MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

The  West  Tennessee  tributaries  feature. 
Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  project 
I  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers),  Tennessee, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  ap- 
proved June  30,  1948,  and  November  7,  1966, 
as  amended  and  modified.  Is  hereby  amended 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  92-867,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6,600,000. 

The  Cache  River  Basin  Feature,  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries  project.  Arkansas,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
October  27,  1966.  is  hereby  modified  and  ex- 
panded to  provide  for  acquisition  by  fee  or 
by  environmental  easement  of  not  lees  than 
70,000  acres  for  mitigation  lands  for  flsh  and 
wildlife  management  purposes  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,232,000.  Local  Interests  shall 
contribute  50  per  centum  of  any  costs  In- 
curred in  excess  of  $4,740,000  in  acquiring 
such  property  rights.  An  environmental  ease- 
ment shall  prevent  clearing  of  the  subject 
land  for  commercial  agricultural  ptirpoees  or 
any  other  purpose  inconsistent  with  wildlife 
habitat  and  shall  allow  any  landowner  to 
manage  the  subject  lands  to  provide  a  per- 
pettial,  regularly  harvested  hardwood  foreet, 
which  may  be  harvested  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  food  and  habitat  for  a  variety 
of  wildlife.  No  action  may  be  Initiated  for 
any  other  taking  of  prospective  mitigation 
lands  untU  an  offer  has  been  made  to  the 
landowner  thereof  to  take  an  environmental 
easement  except  that  no  less  than  30,000 
acres  shall  be  open  for  public  access.  If  any 
landowner  commences  the  clearing  of  pro- 
spective mitigation  land,  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings may  be  commenced  at  any  time  after 
an  offer  to  take  an  environmental  easement 
has  been  made  but  not  accepted.  No  more 
than  $25  i>er  acre  shaU  be  paid  for  environ- 
mental easements.  Easement-taking  offers 
shall  allow  the  landowner  the  choice  of  keep- 
ing access  subject  to  private  control  or  allow- 
ing public  access.  The  price  paid  for  ease- 
ments not  allowing  public  access  shall  take 
account  of  the  value  of  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  not  Included  In  the  taking  and  be 
reduced  accordingly. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  ESnglneers.  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  remove  from  Manistee 
Harbor,  Michigan,  the  sunken  steamer  Oleti. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  general  navigation  fea- 
tures of  small  boat  harbor  projects  shall  be 
borne  by  the'fitaklted    >tates. 

(b)  TTie  pro^slona  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  such  project  authorized  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  or  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960,  and  to  each 
project  which  heretofme  was  authorized 
in  accordance  with  the  p>ollcy  set  forth  In 
this  section,  and  to  any  such  project  here- 
sifter  recommended  for  authorization. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  116(a)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  •'.  and  thereafter  to  maintain  such 
channel  free  of  such  trees,  roots,  debris,  and 
object". 


(b)  Section  lie(c)  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
"to  clear  the  channel,  and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  to  main- 
tain such  channel". 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Bngrlneers.  is  authorized 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  San  Francisco 
Bay-Delta  Model  in  Sausalito,  California,  for 
the  purpoee  of  testing  proposals  eiffectlng  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  salinity  intrusion,  dis- 
persion of  pollutants,  water  quality.  Improve- 
ments for  navigation,  dredging,  bay  fill,  phy- 
sical structuree,  and  other  shoreline  changes 
which  might  affect  the  regimen  of  the  bay- 
delta  waters. 

Sec.  6.  The  requirement  In  any  water  re- 
sources development  project  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  that 
non-Federal  interests  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  project,  does  not  Include  damages  due  to 
the  faxilt  or  negligence  of  the  United  States 
or  its  contractors. 

Sec.  7.  Section  118  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  731.  786)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  lis.  Those  portions  of  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers  in  New  York  County,  State  of 
New  York,  lying  shoreward  of  a  line  within 
the  United  States  pierhead  line  as  it  exists  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north  side  of 
Spring  Street  extended  westerly  and  the 
south  side  of  Rutgers  slip,  extended  east- 
wardly,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonnavlg- 
able  waters  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  declaration  shaU  apply  only  to  portions 
of  the  above-described  area  which  are  bulk- 
headed  an  flUed,  or  are  occupied  by  perma- 
nent pile-supported  structures.  Plana  for 
bulkheadlng  and  filling  and  permanent  pile- 
supported  structures  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  on  the  basis  of  engineer- 
ing studies  to  determine  the  location  and 
structural  stability  of  the  bulkheadlng  and 
filling  and  permanent  pile-supported  struc- 
ttires  In  order  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
remaining  na>'tgable  waterway.  Local  inter- 
ests shall  reimburse  the  Federal  Government 
for  any  engineering  costs  incurred  under  this 

8©CtlOTl.'* 

Sec.  8.  The  McCleUan-Kerr  Arkansas  River 
navigation  system,  authorized  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  authorlElng  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  28.  1938  (63  Stat. 
1215) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is 
hereby  further  modified  to  Include  altera- 
tion at  Federal  expense  of  the  municipal 
water  supply  facilities  of  the  city  of  Congvray, 
Arkansas,  by  the  construction  of  water  sup- 
ply Impoundment  facilities  at  a  location  out- 
side the  flat  flood  plain  of  Cadron  Creek, 
together  with  interconnecting  pipeline  and 
other  ajjpurtenant  work,  so  that  the  water 
supply  capacity  of  the  resultant  municipal 
facilities  Is  approximately  equivalent  to  that 
existing  prior  to  construction  of  the  naviga- 
tion system. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys to  be  made  at  the  following  locations 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  and 
subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  «ection 
217  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (PubUc 
law  91-611)  : 

East  Two  Rivers  between  Tower,  Minne- 
sota, and  Vermillion  Lake. 

Alice,  Texas. 

Buffalo  River  Basin,  New  York  (wastewater 
management  study) . 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  hereby 
authorised  and  directed  to  cause  sun-eys  to 
be  made  at  the  following  locations  and  sub- 
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J  ict  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  s«ctton 
ito  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1860: 

Miami  River.  Florida,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
(^liUsg  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of 
dredging  the  river  In  the  Interest  of  water 
c;  uallty. 

Port  Las  Mareas.  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  view 
tk)  determining  the  feasibility  and  advlsabU- 
1 7  of  assumption  of  maintenance  of  the 
( ro]ect  by  the  United  States. 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Ship  Channel.  Texas,  with 
Particular  reference  to  providing  Increased 
i  eptlxs  and  widths  In  the  entrance  channels 
from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  a  deeper  draft 
1  ashore  port  In  the  vicinity  of  Harbor  Island, 
Texas. 

Saint  Marys  River  at  and  In  the  vicinity 
it  Sault  Salnte  Mtu-le,  Michigan,  with  a  view 
t  Q  determining  the  advisability  of  developing 
I .  deep  draft  navigation  harbor  and  Intema- 
1  lonal  port. 

Sic.  10.  I  a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 

^te  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  at  least 

<  ince  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 

1he  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 

( Ineera.  shall  review  and  submit  to  Congress 

list  of  those  authorized  projects  for  works 

it   improvement  of   rivers   and  harbors  and 

<ither  waterways  for  navigation,  beach  ero- 

I  ion,  flood  control,  and  other  ptirposes  which 

J  lave  been  authorized  for  a  period  of  at  least 

( light  years  and  which  he  determines,  after 

I  appropriate  review,  should  no  longer  be  au- 

ihorlzed.  Each  project  so  listed  shall  be  ac- 

I  ompanled    by    the    recommendation   of   the 

Thiet  of  Engineers  together  with  his  reasons 

:  or  such  recommendation.  Prior  to  the  sub- 

nisaion  of  such  list  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 

vtary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 

>f  Engineers,  shall  obtain  the  views  of  in- 

^rested  Federal  dep&rtmenu,  agencies,  and 

nstrumentalitles,    and    of    the    Oovemor   of 

»ach  State  wherein  such  project  would  be  lo- 

uited,  which  views  shall  be  furnished  within 

sixty  days  after  requested  by  the  Secretary 

md  which  shall  accompany  the  list  submitted 

M  Congress. 

lb)    Such  list  shall  be  delivered  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  It  Is  In  session.  A  project  on  such  list 
shall  not  be  authorized  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  such  list  is  delivered  to  It  unless  be- 
tween the  date  of  delivery  and  the  end  of 
such    one    hundred    and    eighty-day    period, 
either  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  adopts  a  reso- 
lution stating   that  such  project  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  an  authorized  project.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  continuity  of  session 
Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournnient  of  Con- 
gress sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House   Is  not   In  session  because   of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
cert&m  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-day  period.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  project  contained   in  a  list  of  projects 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  preceding  the  date  of 
adjournment    sine    die    of    any    session    of 
Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
withdrawing  any  project  or  projects  from 
such  list  at  any  time  prior  to  the  final  day 
of  the  period  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  project  which  has  been  Included  In  a 
resolution   adopted   pursuant   to   subsection 

Sec.  11.  Section  307(c)  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C.  701r-l(c))  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(C)  For  water  resources  projects  to  be 
constructed  In  the  future,  when  the  taking 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  an  existing 
public  road  necessitates  replacement,  the 
substitute  provided  will,  as  nearly  as  prac- 


ticable, serve  In  the  same  manner  and  rea- 
sonably as  well  as  the  existing  road.  Tlie 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  is  authorized 
to  construct  such  substitute  roads  to  the  de- 
sign standards  which  the  State  or  owning 
political  division  would  use  in  constructing 
a  new  road  under  similar  conditions  of  geog- 
raphy and  under  similar  trafBc  loads  (pres- 
ent and  projected).  In  any  case  where  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  re- 
quests that  such  a  substitute  road  be  con- 
structed to  a  higher  standard  than  that  pro- 
vided for  m  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  and  pays,  prior  to  commence- 
ment of  such  construction,  the  additional 
ooets  Involved  due  to  such  higher  standard, 
such  agency  head  Is  authorized  to  construct 
such  road  to  such  higher  standard.  Federal 
costs  under  the  provUlons  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  part  of  the  nonreimbursable  project 
coau." 

Sbc.  12.  The  project  for  the  Sandrldge  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  ElUcott  Creek.  New  York,  for 
flood  protection  and  other  pvirpoaee  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970, 
Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  undertake  the  minor  channel 
Improvements,  or  portions  thereof,  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  re- 
port dated  November  26,  1970,  Independently 
of  the  Investigation  of  alternative  methods 
called  for  by  such  Act,  such  work  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  items  of  local  cooperation  re- 
quired for  similar  projects  and  such  work  to 
be  limited  to  areas  downstream  from  Maple 
Road  in  the  town  of  Amherst.  New  York  and 
such  other  areas  as  such  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary.  Such  Improvements  shall  be  for 
interim  and  remedial  type  protection  and 
shall  not  be  in  conflict  with  any  alternative 
plan  for  Sandrldge  Dam. 

Sic.  13.  The  project  for  flood  protection  at 
Saint  U>ula,  Mlssoiu-l.  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  August  9,  1966  (SB  Stat.  540).  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  reconstruct  the  existing  service  and  ac- 
cess roads  along  the  line  of  protection  so  as 
to  adequately  carry  present  and  anticipated 
traffic  loads,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,300  - 
000.  The  conditions  of  local  cooperation  rec- 
omended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate 
Document  Numbered  57,  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, shall  be  applicable  to  the  recon- 
structed access  roads. 

Sbc,  14.  (a)  The  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the 
White  River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  28,  1938  (62  Stat.  1216) ,  and  as  modi- 
fled  and  amended  by  subsequent  Acts  Is 
further  modified  to  provide  for  a  free  high- 
way bridge  built  to  modern  standards  over 
the  Norfolk  Reservoir  at  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion In  the  area  where  United  States  High- 
way 62  and  Arkansas  State  Highway  101 
were  Inundated  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Norfolk  Dam  and  Reservoir  Such 
bridge  shall  be  determined  to  be  satisfactory 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide  ade- 
quate crossing  faculties.  Prior  to  construc- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interests  as  determined  by  him 
which  shall  provide  that  after  construction 
such  non-Federal  interests  shall  own,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  such  bridges  and  approach 
facilities  free  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  cost  of  constructing  such  bridge 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  except 
that  the  State  of  Arkansas  shall,  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  bridge,  reimburse  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $1,342,000  plus  interest 
for  the  period  from  May  29,  1943,  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  Interest 
shall  be  computed  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  rate  on  all  Interest-bear- 
ing obligation*  of  the  United  States  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  on  May  29,  1948, 


and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum. 

Sxc.  16.  The  projects  for  Melvern  Lake  and 
Pomona  Lake.  Kansas,  authorized  as  units 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  ptirposes,  Missouri  River  Basin,  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  September  3, 
1964,  are  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Clilef  of  Engineers,  to  improve  surface  roads 
In  the  vicinity  of  such  projects  which  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  appropriate 
utilization  of  such  projects.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $600,000  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  16.  The  project  for  Tuttle  Oeek  Res- 
ervoir, Big  Blue  River,  Kansas,  authorized  as 
a  unit  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes,  Missouri  River 
Basin,  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  28.  1988,  as  modified.  Is  hereby  further 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
in  his  descretlon  to  Improve  that  portion  of 
FAS  1206  extending  from  the  Intersection 
with  Kansas  State  Highway  13  In  section  5, 
township  9  south,  range  8  east,  thence  north 
and  west  to  the  Intersection  with  county 
road  In  section  14,  township  8  south,  range  7 
east,  approximately  5.78  miles,  and  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  exceed  lioo.OOO  to  carry  out  this 
section, 

Sw:.  17.  (a)  The  project  for  flood  control 
below  Chatfleld  Dam  on  the  South  Platte 
River,  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1960  (64  Stat.  176),  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  participate  with  non-Federal  Interests  in 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  there- 
in and  in  the  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities Immediately  downstream  of  the  Chat- 
fleld Dam,  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  author- 
ized channel  improvement,  for  the  purpose 
of  flood  control  and  recreation. 

(b)  Such  participation  shall  (1)  consist  of 
the  amount  of  savings  realized  by  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
in  not  constructing  that  pKirtlon  of  the  au- 
thorized channel  Improvement  below  the 
dam.  together  with  such  share  of  any  land 
acquisition  and  recreation  development  costs, 
over  and  above  that  amount,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  determines  Is  comparable 
to  the  share  available  under  similar  Federal 
programs  providing  financial  assistance  for 
recreation  and  open  spaces,  (2)  in  the  In- 
stance of  the  aforementioned  land  acquisi- 
tion, be  restricted  to  those  lands  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  tor 
fiood  control  purposes,  and  (3)  not  otherwise 
reduce  the  local  cooperation  required  imder 
the  project. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  furnishing  of  the  partici- 
pation authorized  by  this  Act,  non-Federal 
Interests  shall  enter  Into  a  binding  written 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
prevent  any  encroachments  In  needed  flood 
plain  detention  areas  which  would  reduce 
their  capability  for  flood  detention  and 
recreation. 

Sxc.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey  to  the  An- 
drew Jackson  Lodge  Numbered  5,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"lodge"),  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  that  real  property 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  acres,  more  or  less 
which  Is  located  within  the  Old  Hickory  lock 
Euad  dam  project  and  which  Is  presently 
leased  to  the  lodge  under  lease  numbered 
AA-40068-OIVKNO-«>-431,  dated  Decem- 
tMT  1,  1B59. 

(b)  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  borne  by  the  lodge. 
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(e)  Title  to  the  property  authorized  to  be 
«»nV*ved  by  this  section  shaU  revert  to  the 
nnited  SUtes.  which  shaU  have  the  right  at 
^mediate  entry  thereon.  If  the  lodge  shall 
^Tuge  or  permit  to  be  used,  any  part  of 
guch  property  for  any  purpose  other  than  as 
.  youth  camp  facility. 

(d)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  made  upon  payment  by  the 
I^  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  an 
^unt  of  money  equal  to  the  fair  market 
«aue  of  the  property.  The  fair  market  value 
of  such  property  shall  be  deternalned  by  an 
^dependent  qualified  appraiser  acceptable  to 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  lodge. 
Ko  conveyance  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  after  the  close  of  the  twelfth  month 
atter  the   month   in  which  this  section  Is 

enacted. 

SBC  19  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Hew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
th»  Flood  control  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  308. 
308)  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  pay  the 
J  p.  Ward  Foundries,  Incorporated,  of  Bloes- 
biirg  Pennsylvania,  such  sum  as  he  deter- 
mines equitable  to  compensate  such  foundry 
for  long-term  economic  Injviry  through  In- 
cnued  costs  as  the  result  of  the  abandon- 
ment or  cessation  of  raU  transportation  to 
the  foundry  due  to  the  construction  of  the 
Tlogft-Hammond  Lakes  project.  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  only  on  condition  that 
rach  foundry  continues  to  do  substantial 
business  at  such  location.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  pay  such  sum  in  five  annual 
Installments  as  determined  equitable  by  him. 
Including  an  Initial  payment  sufllclent  to 
cover  the  costs  of  converting  from  raU  to 
truck  shipment  faculties.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,100,000 
to  carry  out  the  ptupoee  of  thU  section. 

3k.  20.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  221  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'January  1,  1972"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 1974". 

Sbc.  21.  Section  213  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1834,  1829)  IB  hereby 
amended  by  (1)  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  f  oUowlng : 
",  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $11,400,000"  and 
(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  22.  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  Minnesota  River  at  Mankato  and  North 
Mankato.  Minnesota,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1958  and  modified  by  section 
207  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966.  Is  hereby 
further  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  relocate  at  Federal  expense  that 
portion  of  the  existing  Mankato  interceptor 
sewer  extending  approximately  two  thousand 
feet  upstream  of  the  Warren  Creek  Pump- 
ing Station.  Such  relocated  interceptor  sewer 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deter- 
mines best  serves  present  and  future  mu- 
nicipal needs. 

Sic.  23.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  State  In 
the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  development,  utUlzatlon,  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  and  related  resources  of 
draUiage  basins  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  such  States  and  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress reports  and  reconunendatlons  with  re- 
spect to  appropriate  Federal  participation  In 
carrying  out  such  plans. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  annuaUy  to  csirry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  except  that  not 
more  than  $200,000  shaU  be  expended  In  any 
one  year  In  any  one  State. 

Sec.  24.  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  Pequonnock^  River,  Connecticut,  author- 
ised by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  1406)  Is  hereby  modified 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 


ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  town  of  Trumbull.  Connecticut. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide, 
prior  to  construction  of  the  project,  munic- 
ipal sewage  disposal  service  to  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's Manor  Nursing  Home.  Such  advance, 
lees  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  as  representing  increased 
costs  resulting  from  construction  of  such 
service  out  of  the  planned  sequence,  shall 
be  repaid  by  the  town  within  ten  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S«c.  38.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Rahway  River.  New  Jersey,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  costs  of  reloca- 
tions of  utilities  within  the  channel  w«lla 
shaU  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  28.  The  secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  Items  of  local  cooperation  in- 
volving hold  and  save  harmless  provisions 
which  have  been  required  for  water  resources 
development  projects  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
and  hie  reasons  for  such  requirements,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30,  1974,  together  with  reoom- 
mendatlons  as  to  those  items  of  local  co- 
operation which  should  appropriately  be 
required  for  various  types  of  water  resouroee 
development  projects. 

Sbc.  27.  The  Se«etary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  study  land  use  practices 
and  recreational  uses  at  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  June  30.  1974,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  beet  use  of  such  lands  for 
outdotw  recreation,  fish  and  wUdltfe  en- 
hancement, and  related  purposes. 

Sec  28.  Section  208  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  1256,  1266)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •$6,000,000",  and  by 
striking  out  "$100,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$260,000". 

Sec.  29.  Section  14  of  the  Act  approved 
July  34.  1946  (60  Stat.  663) ,  is  hereby  amend- 
ed by  strUtlng  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000",  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "public  works," 
"churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  non- 
profit public  services,"  and  by  striking  out 
"$60,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$260,000". 

Sec.  30.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  a  perimeter  access 
road,  utUlzlng  existing  roads  to  the  extent 
feasible,  surrounding  Lake  Texoma,  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

Sec.  31.  The  project  for  Kehoe  Lake  lo- 
cated on  Little  Sandy  River  and  Tygarts 
Creek.  Kentucky,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966.  Is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ac- 
quire, as  a  part  of  such  project.  In  fee  sim- 
ple, an  area  consisting  of  approximately  four 
thousand  acres  extending  from  the  presently 
authorized  project  to  Interstate  Highway  64; 
to  maintain  such  area  in  its  natural  state; 
and  to  conduct  environmental  investigations 
and  provide  access  control  faculties  to  as- 
sure appropriate  protection  and  enhancement 
of  this  unique  resource.  Acquisition  of  these 
lands  shaU  not  be  conunenced  untU  an  agree- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  been  entered  Into  with  the  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  interests  to  manage 
the  area. 

Skc.  32.  The  project  for  enlargement  of 
Laron  Reservoir  on  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Trinity  River.  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962.  Is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  pro- 
vide  a  crossing   and   approaches   at  Tlckey 


Creek  and  suitable  surfacing  to  permit  all- 
weather  use  of  Collin  County  Road  116.  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $600,000. 

Sec.  33.  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  Federal  participation  In  the 
cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly 
owned  property",  approved  August  13,  1948 
(S3  UB.O.  42fle(b)),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "(S)  Federal  participation  In  the 
coet  of  a  project  providing  significant  hur- 
ricane protection  shaU  be.  for  publicly  owned 
property,  70  per  centum  of  the  total  coet  ex- 
clusive of  land  costs.". 

Sec.  34.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  bank  protection  works 
along  the  Ohio  River  from  New  Matamorsa 
to  Clnclnnatt  Ohio,  to  protect  public  and 
private  property  and  facilities  threatened 
by  eroelon. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  (1)  make  an 
Intensive  evaluation  of  streambank  erosion 
along  the  Ohio  River  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  reach  from  Chester  to  Kenova. 
West  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  bank  protection  works  should  be 
provided  at  this  tUne;  (2)  develop  and 
evaluate  new  methods  and  techniques  for 
bank  protection,  conduct  research  on  soil 
stability,  Identify  the  causes  of  eroelon,  and 
reconunend  means  for  prevention  and  cor- 
rection of  the  problems;  (3)  report  to  Con- 
gress the  resulU  of  the  studies  together  with 
his  recommendations  In  connection  there- 
with; and  (4;  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
authorized  to  undertake  measures  to  con- 
struct and  evaluate  demonstration  projecte 
as  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(c)  Prior  to  construction  of  any  proJecU 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  local  Interests 
shaU  furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  wlU  pro- 
vide without  cost  to  the  United  States  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
construction  and  subsequent  operation  ol 
the  projects;  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  to  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  projects, 
and  operate  and  maintain  the  projects  upon 
completion. 

Sec.  36.  The  fiood  control  project  for  the 
Scioto  River,  Ohio,  authorized  by  section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  as  modified, 
is  hereby  further  modified  ( 1)  to  permit  the 
construction  of  local  protection  works  at 
ChlUlcothe,  Ohio,  prior  to  commencement  of 
construction  of  the  MIU  Creek  Reservoir,  and 
(2)  to  permit  the  plan  lor  such  works  to  be 
revised  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  so  as  to 
provide  a  degree  of  protection  substantlaUy 
equivalent  to  that  provided  tff  the  project 
as  orlginaUy  authorized. 

"Bbc.  36.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorised 
to  Initiate  the  second  phase  of  the  bank  ero- 
sion control  works  and  setback  levees  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  California,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960.  and  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  is  authorized  for  such  pur- 
p>oee. 

Sec.  37.  The  project  for  Newburgh  lock  and 
dam,  authorized  under  authority  of  section  6 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  3,  1909,  la  hereby  modified  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform  bank  pro- 
tection works  along  the  Ohio  River  at  New- 
burgh,  Indiana.  Prior  to  construction,  local 
Interests  shall  furnish  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they 
will  provide  without  coet  to  the  United  States 
lands,  easements,  and  rlghu-of-way  neces- 
sary for  construction  and  subsequent  opera- 
tion of  the  works;  hold  and  aave  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  ol  the 
works,  and  operate  and  maintain  the  works 
upc»n  completion. 
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Bmc.  38.  Tbe  project  for  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  tbe  lower  Mlaalaslppl  River, 
Adopted  by  tbe  Act  of  M*y  16,  1938  (46  St«t. 
534) ,  aa  amended  and  modified,  \a  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  to  autborlae  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
oeers,  to  undertake  a  demonstration  pilot 
study  program  of  bank  stabilization  on  the 
delta  and  hUl  areaa  of  the  Yaaoo  River  Baaln, 
Mlaalaalppl,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
tbe  recommendations  of  tbe  Chief  of  Bngl- 
natffl  In  hU  report  dated  September  23,  1972, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  •0.500,000. 

3sc.  39.  Section  222  of  the  Plood  Control 
Act  of  1070  (Public  Law  01-611)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  follow- 
Ing:  "The  Secretary  may  also  provide  for  the 
cost  of  construction  of  a  two-lane,  all- 
weather  paved  road  (including  appropriate 
two-lane  bridges)  extending  from  Old  United 
States  Highway  40,  near  Weimar  across  the 
Iforth  Fork  and  Middle  Pork  of  tbe  American 
River  to  the  Eldorado  County  Road  near 
«p*"»">»  I>ry  Diggings,  substantially  la  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  report  of  the  Secretary  en- 
titled 'Replacement  Alternative  Upstream 
Road  System,  Auburn  Reservoir — June 
1970'." 

Sic.  40.  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  tbe  requirements  of 
local  cooperation  for  tbe  Santa  Cruz  Harbor 
project,  Santa  Cruz,  California,  authorized 
by  tbe  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958.  with 
particular  reference  to  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
enl  cost  sharing,  and  he  shall  report  tli« 
finding  of  such  review  te  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sic.  41.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  tbe  Chief  of  Kngtneera,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  the  requirements  of 
local  cooperation  for  tbe  project  for  Anaheim 
Bay,  California,  authorized  by  tbe  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1954  for  Seal  Beach,  California, 
with  particular  reference  to  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  cost  sharing,  and  he  shall  report  tbe 
finding  of  such  review  to  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Sxc.  42.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Army,  acting 
through  tbe  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  such  emergency 
bank  stabilization  works  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in  Tank- 
ton.  South  Dakota,  from  damages  caused  by 
bank  erosion  downstream  of  Oavlns  Point 
Dam.  Missouri  River. 

Sbc.  43.  The  project  for  navigation  at  Port 
San  LulB,  San  Luis  Obispo  Harbor,  Califor- 
nia, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1965,  Public  Law  89-298,  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
accept  In  annual  Installments  during  the 
period  of  construction  the  required  local  In- 
terest's share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
general  navigation  features  of  such  project. 

Sec.  44.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  detailed 
study  and  report  of  the  total  benefits  and 
costs  attributable  to  the  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects  undertaken  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  by  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
avalxiation  of  benefits  and  costs  attributable 
to  such  projects  shall  Include  consideration 
of  the  enhancement  of  regional  economic 
development,  quality  of  the  total  environ- 
ment, tbe  well-being  of  the  people,  and  the 
national  economic  development. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  report  the  finding 
of  such  study  to  Congress  within  two  years 
after  funds  are  made  available  to  Initiate  the 
study. 

(c)  Thoe  is  authorized  to  be  expropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

8»c.  45.  The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  in  tbe  Missouri 


River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28,  1938,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, is  further  modified  to  provide  for 
emergency  bank  stabilization  works  in  that 
reach  of  the  Missouri  River  between  Gavins 
Point  Dam  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
glneers.  Such  determination  shall  be  made 
In  cooperation  with  tbe  Qovernors  of  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  with  regard  to  priority 
of  l(x»tlons  to  be  protected  and  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  protective  works.  Provisions  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  22, 
1036.  shall  apply  to  tbe  work  undertaken. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
tbe  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  tbe  Con- 
gress a  repmrt  recommending  such  additional 
bank  stabilization  measures  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  construction  below  Gavins 
Point.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  $6,000,000 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

Ssc.  46.  The  project  for  the  Beaver  Br(x>k 
Dam  and  Reservoir  Keens.  New  Hamoshlre. 
authorized  by  the  Fl(x>d  Control  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  739)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  tbe  cash  contribution  required  of  local 
Interests,  as  their  share  of  the  coats  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way,  and  relocations 
allocated  to  flcxx!  control,  shall  be  13.9  per 
centum  of  tbe  total  project  cost. 

S»c.  47.  The  Cave  Run  Lake  project  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  22,  1936,  and  June  28,  1938,  Is  modified 
to  provide  that  the  construction  of  any  pro- 
posed road  to  the  ZUpo  Recreation  Area  shall 
not  be  undertaken  until  there  Is  full  oppor- 
tunity for  public  review  and  comment  on  tbe 
environmental  impact  statement  pertaining 
to  such  proposed  road. 

Sk:.  48.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  finds 
that  the  proposed  project  to  be  erected  at 
the  location  to  be  declared  nonnavlgable 
under  this  section  is  In  the  public  interest, 
on  the  basis  of  engineering  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  location  £md  structural  stability  of 
the  bulkheadlng  and  filling  and  permanent 
pile-supported  structures  in  order  to  preserve 
and  maintain  tbe  remaining  navigable  wa- 
terway and  on  tbe  basis  of  environmental 
studies  conducted  pxuvuant  to  tbe  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1080,  then  that 
portion  of  the  Hudson  River  In  New  York 
County,  State  of  New  York,  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
not  a  navigable  water  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  tbe  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  the  filling  in  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof  or  the  erection  of  permanent  pile- 
supported  structures  thereon:  Beginning  at 
a  point  on  the  United  States  bulkhead  line 
lying  shoreward  of  a  line  parallel  to  and  one 
hundred  feet  easterly  from  the  United  States 
Pierhead  line,  as  it  exists  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  line  parallel  to  and  one  hundred 
forty  feet  southerly  from  the  northerly  line 
of  West  Forty-seventh  Street  extended  west- 
erly, and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north 
side  of  West  Forty-third  Street  extended 
westerly.  This  declaration  shall  apply  only  to 
portions  of  the  above  described  area  which 
are  bulkheaded  and  filled  or  occupied  by  per- 
manent pile-supported  structures.  Plans  for 
bulkheadlng  and  filling  and  permanent  pile- 
supported  structures  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Local  Interests  shall 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  en- 
gineering and  all  other  costs  Incurred  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  40.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Army  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
(Xjnvey  to  the  Mountrail  County  Park  Com- 
mission of  Moiuitratl  County,  North  Dakota, 
all  rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 


States    In    and    to   the    following   described 
tracts  of  land : 


TKACT    NUl 

All  of  the  land  which  lies  landward  of  » 
line,  which  line  is  300  feet  above  and  meas- 
ured horizontally  from  contour  elevation 
1850  mean  sea  level  of  old  Van  Hook  Village 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  32.  town- 
ship 152.  range  91  west  of  the  fifth  guide 
meridian. 

TKACT    NUICBSX    2 

All  of  the  land  which  lies  landward  of  a 
line  which  line  is  300  feet  above  and  meas- 
ured horlzontsJly  from  contour  elevation 
1850  mean  sea  level  of  Olson's  first  addtUon, 
part  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29, 
township  152,  range  91  west  of  the  fifth  gulds 
meridian. 

TRACT    NUMBER    3 

Hodge's  first  addition,  part  of  tbe  north- 
east quarter  of  section  32,  township  152,  rangs 
91,  west  of  tbe  fifth  guide  meridian. 

(b)(1)  The  conveyance  of  such  portion 
of  the  lands  described  In  subsection  (a)  as 
Is  being  used  by  the  North  Dakota  Stats 
Game  and  Fish  Department  for  wlldllfs 
management  purposes  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  the  termination  of  the  license 
granted  to  such  department  for  such  uss 
either  in  accordance  with  its  original  terms 
on  October  31,  1980,  or  at  any  time  prior 
thereto. 

(2)  The  lands  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  by  tbe  Mountrail 
County  Park  Commission,  Motintrall  County, 
North  Dakota,  solely  for  public  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes,  and  If  such  lands  art 
ever  used  for  any  other  purpose,  title  thereto 
shall  revert  to,  and  become  the  property  of, 
the  United  States  which  shall  have  the  right 
of  Immediate  entry  therein. 

(3)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  ibis 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
deems  to  be  in  tbe  public  interest. 

(c)  The  Mountrail  County  Park  Commis- 
sion shall  pay  the  costs  of  such  surveys  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
legal  description  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secre-  . 
tary  of  the  Army  to  compensate  the  United 
States  for  its  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nectlon  with  the  conveyance  of  such  lands, 
which  sum  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treas- 
ury into  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Sec.  50.  (a)  Section  252  of  tbe  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  90-606,  84 
Stat.  1767)  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  following : 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'net 
cost'  and  'net  costs'  of  repairing,  restoring, 
reconstructing,  or  replacing  any  such  facil- 
ity shall  include  the  costs  actually  incurred 
In  repltkclng  the  facility's  services  with  serv- 
ices from  other  sources  during  the  period 
of  repair,  restoration,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
placement of  such  facility,  to  the  extent  such 
costs  exceed  the  costs  which  would  have  been 
Incurred  In  providing  such  services  but  for 
the  disaster." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  August 
1,  1969. 

Sec.  51.  The  Beaver  Dam  In  the  State  of 
Arkansas  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
James  W.  Trimble  Dam,  and  any  law,  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  tbe  United 
States  In  which  such  dam  is  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam 
under  and  by  the  name  of  "James  W.  Trimble 
Dam." 

Sec.  52.  The  portion  of  the  project  for  flood 
protection  on  Chartlers  Creek  that  Is  within 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  authorized 
by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  ot 
1965  (Public  Law  89-298),  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  the  "James  O.  Fulton  Flood  Pro- 
tection Project".  Any  reference  to  such  proj- 
ect In  any  law.  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
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shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "James 
O    Pulton  Flood   Protection   Project". 

Sxc.  53-  Tb«  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
to  amend  tbe  contract  between  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  Washington,  and  the  United  States 
for  use  of  storage  space  in  the  Wynoochee 
Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Wynoochee  River, 
Washington,  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply  purposes  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  initial  and  subsequent  payments  for 
the  present  demand  water  supply  storage  un- 
der the  contract  may  be  deferred  for  a  period 
of  up  to  ten  years. 

SEC.  54.  Tbe  project  for  Wynoochee  Dam 
and  Lake,  Wynoochee  River,  Washington,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
October  23.  1963  (76  Stat.  1193).  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  a  part  of  project 
costs,  an  amount  estimated  at  $604,000  for 
construction  of  flab  hatchery  facilities  for 
mitigation  of  losses  of  natural  spawning  areas 
lor  anadromous  trout  occasioned  by  project 
construction. 

Sxc.  55.  Section  7  of  tbe  River  Basin  Mone- 
tary Authorization  and  Miscellaneous  Civil 
Works  Amendment  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  310) 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"8«c.  7.  That  the  project  for  Llbby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  Is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  funds  available  for  such 
project.  In  an  amount  estimated  at  $4,000,000 
may  be  used  In  the  construction  of  fish 
hatchery  facilities  and  tbe  performance  of 
related  services,  for  mitigation  of  fish  losses 
occasioned  by  the  project.  In  a  manner  deem- 
ed appropriate  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  tbe  Chief  of  Engineers." 

Sic.  56.  (a)  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1950  (64 
Stat  170) ,  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  hereinafter  desig- 
nated as  tbe  "Secretary",  In  order  to  con- 
form with  the  purposes  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  August  12,  1958 
(72  Stat.  563),  Is  authorized  to  acquire  not 
more  than  twelve  tbotisand  acres  of  land 
for  the  mitigation  of  wildlife  grazing  losses 
caused  by  the  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  without  monetary 
consideration,  to  tbe  State  of  Montana,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  land  acquired  under  subsection  (a), 
for  use  for  wlldlUe  grazing  purposes.  The 
deed  of  conveyance  shall  provide  that  tbe 
land  shall  revart  to  tbe  United  States  In  tbe 
event  It  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  wildlife 
grazing  purposes. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  Expropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  57.  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam  (Lake 
Koocanusa).  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1950  (64 
8Ut.  170) .  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  com- 
pensate the  drainage  districts  and  owners  of 
levied  and  unlevied  tracts,  in  Kootenai  Flats, 
Boundary  County,  Idaho,  for  modification  to 
facilities  including  gravity  drains,  structures, 
pumps,  and  additional  pumping  operational 
costs  made  necessary  by,  and  crop  and  other 
damages  resulting  from,  the  duration  of 
higher  flows  during  drawdown  operations  at 
Ubby  Dam. 

Sec.  58.  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam  (Lake 
Koocanusa) ,  Montana,  authorized  by  tbe 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1960  (64 
Stat.  170) ,  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse Boundary  County,  Idaho,  for  the  cost 
Incurred  to  elevate,  relocate,  or  reconstruct 
the  bridge,  located  at  tbe  mouth  of  Deep 


Creek  as  It  Joins  the  Kootenai  River,  made 
necessary  by  the  duration  of  higher  flows  dur- 
ing drawdown  operations  at  Llbby  Dam. 

Sec.  59.  The  project  for  hurricane-flood 
control  protection  from  Cape  Fear  to  tbe 
North  CaroUna-South  Carolina  State  line, 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1418,  1419)  Is  here- 
by modified  to  provide  that  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
non-Federal  public  bodies  to  provide  for  re- 
imbursement of  installation  costs  Incurred  by 
such  bodies,  or  an  equivalent  reduction  In 
the  contributions  they  are  otherwise  required 
to  make,  or  a  (x>mblnatlon  thereof.  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  for  work  to 
be  performed  in  the  project,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subeectlons  (b)  through  (e)  of 
section  215  of  tbe  Flood  Control  Act  of  1068. 

Sec.  60.  Tbe  bridge  to  be  built  as  a  part  of 
Interstate  Route  36  In  the  State  of  Missouri 
over  the  Grand  River  shall  be  constructed  at 
an  elevation  sufficient  to  allow  for  a  maxi- 
mum pool  elevation  of  eight  hundred  and 
tblrty-slx  feet  above  mean  sea  level  in  tbe 
proposed  Pattonsburg  Dam  and  Lake  project. 

Sec.  61.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  tbe 
"Secretary")  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  In  accordance  with  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  concept  Included  In 
the  Interagency  report  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  218  of  the  Fl(X)d  Control  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-^83)  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, tbe  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  modified 
by  this  Act,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  es- 
tablish on  tbe  Big  South  Pork  of  the  Cumber- 
land River  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the 
Big  South  py>rk  National  River  and  Recrea- 
tion Area  for  tbe  purposes  of  conserving  and 
interpreting  an  area  containing  unique  cul- 
tural, historic,  geologic,  fish  and  wildlife, 
archaeologlc,  scenic,  and  recreational  values, 
preserving  as  a  natural,  free-flowing  stream 
tbe  Big  South  Pork  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
major  portions  of  its  Clear  Fork  and  New 
River  stems,  and  ptortions  of  their  various 
tributaries  for  tbe  beneflt  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations,  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  tbe  natural  Integrity  of  the  scenic 
gorges  and  valleys,  and  the  development  of 
the  area's  potential  for  healthful  outdoor 
recreation.  The  boundaries  shall  be  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  "Big 
South  Pork  National  River  and  Recreation 
Area"  numbered  BSF-1  and  dated  Septem- 
ber 26,  1972.  which  shaU  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  tbe  ofllce  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Big 
South  Fork  National  River  and  Recreation 
Area  by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  tbe 
Federal  Register  when  he  determines  that 
the  United  States  has  ticqulred  an  acreage 
wltbm  the  boimdarles  of  the  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area  that  Is  efficiently  admln- 
istrable  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  revise  the  boxmdarles  from 
tune  to  time,  but  the  total  acreage  within 
such  boundaries  shall  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand. 

(c)(1)  Within  the  boundaries  of  tbe  Big 
South  Fork  National  River  and  Recreation 
Area,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  may  acquire  lands  and  waters 
or  Interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  except  that  lands  owned 
by  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  or 
any  political  subdlvlsloixs  thereof  may  be 
acquired  only  by  donation  and  may  exercise 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  when  neces- 
sary. When  an  Individual  tract  of  land  is 
only  partly  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  river,  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  acquire  all  of  tbe 
tract  by  any  of  tbe  above  methods  In  order 
to  avoid  tbe  payment  of  severance  costs.  Land 


so  acquired  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  tbe 
national  river  and  recreation  area  may  be 
exchanged  by  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  non-Federal  lands 
within  the  national  river  and  recreation  area 
boundaries,  and  any  portion  of  the  land  not 
utilized  for  such  exchanges  may  be  disposed 
of  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Federal  Property  and  Admlniatratlve  Services 
Act  of  1040  (63  Stat.  377;  40  U-S.C.  471  et 
seq.) ,  as  amended.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  tbe  national  river 
and  recreation  area  shall  be  transferred  with- 
out consideration  to  the  administrative  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  property  or  any 
Interest  In  property  that  the  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  tbe  Chief  of  E^nglneers.  deter- 
mines Is  necessary  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration, preservation,  or  public  use,  any  own- 
er or  owners  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  "owner")  of  Improved  property 
used  solely  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
E^nglneers,  may  retain  tbe  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  such  property  for  such  purposes 
for  a  term,  as  the  owner  may  elect,  ending 
either  (A)  u{>on  the  death  of  the  owner  or 
his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later,  or  (B) 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  from  tbe 
date  of  acquisition.  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engmeers.  shall  pay  to 
the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty on  tbe  date  of  such  acquisition,  leas  the 
fair  market  value  on  such  date  of  the  term 
retained  by  tbe  owner.  Such  right  (I)  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  tbe  Chief  of 
Engineers,  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  property  Is  used  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  <11)  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  assigned,  and  (111)  may  be  terml- 
iiated  with  respect  to  tbe  entire  property  by 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
EInglneers,  upon  his  determinatlcm  that  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased 
to  be  used  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses, and  upon  tender  to  the  bolder  of  the 
right  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  fair  market 
value,  as  of  tbe  date  of  tbe  tender,  of  that 
p>ortlon  of  tbe  right  which  remains  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  termination. 

Any  person  residing  upon  improved  prop- 
erty, subject  to  the  right  of  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  as  a  tenant  or  by  the  sufferance 
of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  property  may 
be  allowed  to  continue  In  such  resldsnce  for 
the  lifetime  of  such  person  or  his  spouse, 
whichever  occurs  later,  subject  to  tbe  same 
restrictions  as  applicable  to  owners  residing 
upon  such  prc^)erty  and  provided  that  any 
obligation  or  rental  Incurred  as  considera- 
tion for  such  tenancy  shall  accrue  during 
such  term  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  be  used  In  tbe  administration  of  this 
section. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection  tbe  term 
"Improved  property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  January  1.  1972,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated,  such  land  being  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  aa  tbe 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, shall  deslgCAte  to  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncconmerclal  resi- 
dential use,  except  that  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  exclude 
from  any  Improved  property  any  waters  or 
land  fronting  thereon,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  land  adjoining  such  waters  or  land 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  public  acoeaa 
thereto. 
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(4)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  determines 
that  underlying  minerals  are  removable  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
(3)  of  this  section,  the  owner  of  the  minerals 
underlying  property  acquired  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  may  retain  such  interest. 
The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  ahall  reserve  the  right  to  Inspect 
and  regulate  the  extraction  of  such  minerals 
to  insure  that  the  values  enumerated  In  sub- 
section (a)  are  not  reduced  ajad  th*t  the 
purposes  declared  In  subsectton  (e)  (1)  tn 
not  Interfered  with. 

(d)  The  SecretAry.  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  hla  Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Big  South  Pork  National  Klver  and 
Recreation  Area  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable Federal  and  State  laws,  except  that  be 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  establish 
periods  when  no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping 
ahaU  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept In  emergencies,  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  agency  re- 
sponsible tor  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
activities. 

(e)(l>  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  establishment  and  management  of  the 
Big  South  Pork  Blver  and  Recreation  Area 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  and 
interpreting  the  scenic,  biological,  archeo- 
loglcal.  and  historical  resources  of  the  river 
gorge  areas  and  developing  the  natural  rec- 
reational potential  of  the  area  for  the  enjoy- 
n-ent  of  the  public  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
economy  of  the  region.  The  area  within  the 
boundary  of  the  river  and  recreation  area 
shall  be  divided  Into  two  categories;  namely, 
the  gorge  areas  and  adjacent  areas  as  herein- 
after defined. 

(2)  (A)  Within  the  gorge  area,  no  extrac- 
tion of  or  prospecting  for  minerals,  petroleum 
products,  or  gas  shall  be  fermltted.  No  tim- 
ber shall  be  cut  within  the  gorge  area  except 
for  limited  clearing  necessary  for  establish- 
ment of  day-use  facilities,  historical  sites. 
primitive  campgrounds,  and  access  roads. 
No  structures  shall  be  constructed  within  the 
gorge,  except  for  reconstruction  and  Im- 
provement of  the  historical  sites  specified 
In  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection 
and  except  for  neceesary  day-use  facilities 
along  the  primary  suid  secondary  access 
routes  specified  herein  and  within  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  such  roads,  and  except  for  prim- 
itive campgrounds  accessible  only  by  water 
or  on  foot.  No  motorized  transportation  shall 
be  allowed  in  the  gorge  area  except  on  des- 
ignated access  routes. 

(B)  Primary  access  routes  Into  the  gorge 
area  may  be  constructed  or  Improved  upon 
the  general  route  of  the  following  designated 
roads  Tennessee  Highway  Numbered  52. 
PAS  2461  '  Leatherwood  Pord  Road) .  the  road 
Into  the  Blue  Heron  Community,  and  Ken- 
tucky Highway  Numbered  92. 

(C)  Secondary  access  roads  in  the  gorge 
area  may  be  constructed  or  improved  upon 
the  following  routes:  the  roads  from  Smith 
Town.  Kentuckv.  to  Worley,  Kentucky,  the 
road  crossing  the  Clear  Pork  at  Bxunt  Mill 
Bridge,  the  road  from  Ooad.  Tennessee,  to 
Zenith.  Tennessee,  the  road  from  Co-Oper- 
ative. Kentucky,  to  Kentucky  Highway  Num- 
bered 02.  the  road  entering  the  gorge  across 
from  the  mouth  of  Alum  Creek  In  Kentucky, 
the  road  crossing  the  Clear  Pork  at  Peters 
Bridge. 

(D)  AU  other  existing  roads  In  the  gorge 
area  shall  be  maintained  for  nonvehicular 
trafllc  only  except  that  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  abrogate  the  right  of  Ingress  and 
egress  of  those  who  remain  In  occupancy 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section. 


(,K)  Road  improvement  or  maintenance 
and  any  construction  of  roads  or  facilities 
In  the  gorge  area  as  permitted  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  accomplished  by  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
In  a  manner  that  will  protect  the  declared 
valuea  of  this  unique  natural  scenic  resource. 

(3)  In  adjacent  areas:  the  removal  of 
timber  shall  be  permitted  only  where  re- 
quired for  the  development  or  maintenance 
of  puWlc  use  and  for  administrative  sites 
and  shall  be  accomplished  with  careful  re- 
gard for  scenic  and  environmental  values; 
prospecting  for  minerals  and  the  extraction 
of  minerals  from  the  adjacent  areas  shall  be 
permitted  only  where  the  adit  to  any  such 
mine  can  be  located  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  recreation  area;  no  surface  mining 
or  strip  mining  shall  be  permitted;  prospect- 
ing and  drilling  for  petroleum  products  and 
natural  gas  shall  be  permitted  In  the  ad- 
jacent area  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, may  prescribe  to  minimize  detri- 
mental environmental  Impact,  such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  among  other  things  for 
an  area  limitation  for  each  such  operation, 
zones  where  operations  will  not  be  permitted, 
safeguards  to  prevent  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion; no  storage  facilities  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  natural  gas  shall  be  located  within 
the  boundary  of  the  project;  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct  two  lodges  with  rec- 
reational facilities  within  the  adjacent  areas 
so  as  to  maximize  and  enhance  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  entire  area;  construc- 
tion of  all  roads  and  facilities  In  adjacent 
areas  shall  be  undertaken  with  careful  regard 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  scenic  and 
esthetic  values  of  the  gorge  area  and  the 
adjacent    areas. 

( 4 )  The  gorge  area  as  set  out  In  subsections 
il)  and  (2)  of  this  section  shall  consist  of 
all  lands  and  waters  of  the  Big  South  Pork 
and  Its  primary  tributaries  that  He  within 
the  gorge  or  valley  rim  on  either  side,  except 
that  no  lands  or  waters  north  of  Kentucky 
Highway  Numbered  92  shall  be  included. 
Where  the  rim  is  not  clearly  defined  by  to- 
pography, the  gorge  boundary  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  an  elevation  no  lower  than  that  of 
the  nearest  clearly  demarked  rim  on  the 
same  side  of  the  valley.  The  designated 
adjacent  areas  shall  consist  of  the  balance 
of  the  project  area. 

(5)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  consult  and  cooperate 
with  the  Tennessee  Historical  Commission 
and  the  Rugby  Restoration  Association  and 
with  other  involved  agencies  and  associa- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  concerning 
the  development  and  management  of  the 
Blc  South  Pork  River  and  Recreation  Area 
In  the  area  adjacent  to  Rugb>y,  Tennessee. 
Development  within  this  area  shall  be  de- 
signed toward  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
historical  integrity  of  the  conununlty  and 
any  historical  sites  within  the  boundary  of 
the  project. 

(6)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Blue  Heron  Mine  community  In 
a  manner  which  will  preserve  and  enhance 
the  historical  Integrity  of  the  area  and  will 
contribute  to  the  public's  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  its  historical  value.  To  that 
end  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Epgineers,  may  construct  and  improve 
structures  within  and  may  construct  and 
Improve  a  road  Into  this  community  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section. 

(7)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
oi  Engineers,  shall  study  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  reestablishing  rail  transporta- 
tion on  the  abandoned  O&W  rallbed  or  an 
alternative  mode  of  tranq>ortatlon  within 
the  national  river  and  recreation  area  upon 
the  O&W  roadbed,  and  shall  report  his  rec- 


ommendation with  regard  to  development  of 
this  facility. 

(8)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  consrUt  with  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  recreation  plan  for  the  Big 
South  Pork  National  River  and  Recreation 
Area. 

(f)    The  Pederal  Power  Commission  shall 
not   Utjense   the   construction   of  any  dam, 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  project  works  under 
the  Pederal  Power  Act    (41   Stat.   1063)    as 
amended   (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.),  on  or  di- 
rectly affecting  the  Big  South  Pork  National 
Blver  and  Recreation  Area  and   no  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  othtrwlse 
In  the  construction  of  any  water  resources 
project  that  would  have  a  direct  and  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  values  for  which  such  river 
was  established,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary,   acting    through    the    Chief    of    En- 
gineers. Nothing  contained  in  the  foregoing 
sentence,   however,   shall   preclude  licensing 
of,  or  assistance  to,  developments  below  or 
above   the   Big   South   Pork   National   River 
and  Recreation  Area  or  on  any  stream  tribu- 
tary thereto  which  will  not  Invade  the  area 
or  unreasonably  diminish  the  scenic,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife  values  present  In 
the  area  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.    No    department    or    agency   of   the 
United   States  shall   recommend   authoriza- 
tion   of    any    water    resources    project    that 
would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
values  for  which  such  river  was  established, 
as    determined    by    the    Secretary,    acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  request 
appropriations  to  begin  construction  of  any 
such  project,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter 
authorized,   without   advising   the   Chief  of 
Engineers  In  writing  of  Its  Intention  so  to  do 
at  least  sixty  days  in  advance,  and  without 
specifically  reporting  to  the  Congress  In  writ- 
ing at  the  time  It  makes  Its  recommendation 
or  request  In  what  resp»ect  construction  of 
such  project  would  be  In  conflict  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  would  affect  the 
national  river  and  recreation  area  and  the 
values    to    be    protected    by    It    under   this 
section. 

(g)    The    Secretary,    acting    through    the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  study  transportation 
facilities  In  the  region  served  by  the  national 
river  and  recreation  area  and  shall  establish 
transportation    facilities   to   enhance   public 
access  to  the  national  river  and  recreation 
area.  In  this  connection  the  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  acquire  the  owner- 
ship and  custody  of  all  public  roads  required 
to  serve  the  public  use  area  other  than  State 
highways,  and  to  establish,  operate,  main- 
tain, and  control  at  Pederal  cost  an  Interior 
and  circulating  road  system  sufficient  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  except  that  any 
existing  public  road,  which  at  the  time  of  Its 
acquisition  continues  to  be  a  necessary  and 
essential  part  of  the  county  highway  system 
at  large,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  be  relocated  outside  of  such  area 
upon  mutual  arrangements  with  the  owning 
agency   or  else   such   road  shall   remain  in 
place  and  shall  be  maintained  at  Pederal  ex- 
pense and  kept  open  at  all  times  for  general 
travel  purposes.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  abrogate  the  right  of  egress  and  Ingress 
of  those  persons  who  may  remain  In  occu- 
pancy under  subsection   (c)   of  this  section, 
nor  preclude,  notwithstanding  such  subsec- 
tion, the  adjustment,  relocation,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  abandonment  of  State  highways  situ- 
ated In  the  area,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  the  custody  thereof  upon  such 
arrangements     as     the     Secretary,     acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deems  appro- 
priate and  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  general 
welfare. 

(h)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section,   the   Secretary,   acting   through  the 
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chief  of  Engineers,  In  cooperation  with  the 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  heads  of  other 
jta^ral  departments  and  agencies  involved. 
fad  the  State  of  Tennewee  and  lU  political 
!abdlvUlon8.  shaU  formulate  a  comprehen- 
Jmiolan  for  that  portion  of  the  New  River 
that  Ues  upstream  from  United  SUtes  High- 
way Numbered  27.  Such  plan  shaU  Include, 
unong  other  things,  programs  (1)  to  en- 
hance the  environment  and  conserve  and  de- 
velop natural  resotircee;  and  (2)  to  minimize 
sUtatlon  and  acid  mine  drainage.  Such  plan. 
with  recommendations.  Including  as  to  coets 
and  adminUtratlve  responslbUltles,  shall  be 
completed  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
witWn  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shaU  consult  and  cooperate 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  States  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  In  the  development  of  meas- 
ures and  programs  to  assure  the  highest  water 
QuaUty  within  the  Big  South  Pork  National 
Blver  and  Recreation  Area  and  to  Insiue  that 
such  programs  for  the  protection  of  water 
quality  do  not  diminish  other  values  that  are 
to  be  protected  under  this  section. 

(i)(l)  Por  the  purpose  of  financially  as- 
sisting the  States  of  Tennesee  and  Kentucky, 
McCreary  County,  Kentucky,  and  Soott,  Mor- 
(tan  Pickett,  and  Pentrees  Counties  In  Ten- 
nessee, because  of  loesee  which  they  may  sua- 
tam  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  certain  lands 
and  other  property  within  them  may  be  In- 
cluded within  the  national  river  and  recrea- 
tion area  established  by  this  section  and 
ShaU  thereafter  no  longer  be  subject  to  real 
and  personal  property  taxee  levied  or  Imposed 
by  them,  payments  shall  be  made  to  them  on 
an  annual  basis  and  In  an  amount  equal  to 
that  which  they  would  have  received  from 
such  taxes,  but  for  the  establishment  of  the 
national  river  and  recreation  area. 

(2)  Por  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  make  such  payments  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973.  June  30.  1974. 
June  30.  1976.  June  30.  1976.  and  Jtme  30. 
1977,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $32,860,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Sec  62.  In  honor  of  the  late  Richard  B. 
Russell,  and  In  recognition  of  his  long  and 
outstanding  service  as  member  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  the  Trotters  Sho«Lls  Dam  and 
Lake,  Savannah  River,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 
and  Lake",  and  shall  be  dedicated  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  distinguished  puWlc  service.  Any 
law.  regulation,  niap,  document,  or  record 
of  the  United  States  in  which  such  project  Is 
referred  to  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
refer  to  such  project  by  the  name  of  the 
"Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake". 

Sec.  63.  The  authorization  for  the  beach 
erosion  control  project  for  Preeque  Isle 
Peninsula,  Erie.  Pennsylvania,  as  provided 
in  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1980  (74  Stat.  480)  Is  reinstated  and  ex- 
tended, under  the  terms  existing  Immediately 
prior  to  the  termination  of  such  authoriza- 
tion, for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  If  the  review 
study  of  such  project  being  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not  completed 
prior  to  the  end  of  such  period,  until  such 
study  Is  completed  and  a  report  thereon  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $8,600,000 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

8x0.  64.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Shortilne  Erosion  Control  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1972." 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  because  of 
the  importance  and  increasing  Interest  in 
the  coeatal  and  estuarlne  zone  of  the  United 
States,  the  deterioration  of  the  shoreline  line 


within  this  zone  due  to  erosion,  the  harm  to 
water  quality  and  marine  life  from  shoreline 
eroBlon,  the  loes  of  recreational  potential  due 
to  such  eroelon,  the  financial  loes  to  private 
and  public  landowners  restating  from  shore- 
line eroelon,  and  the  Inability  of  such  land- 
owners to  obtam  satisfactory  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  combat  such  eroelon, 
it  is  essential  to  develop,  demonstrate,  and 
disseminate  inlormatlon  about  low-cost 
means  to  prevent  and  control  shoreime  ero- 
sion. It  is  therefore  the  ptirpoee  of  this  sec- 
tion to  authorize  a  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  such  means  to  combat  shOTe- 
llne  eroelon. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  estab- 
lish and  conduct  for  a  period  of  five  fiscal 
years  a  national  shoreline  erosion  control 
develc^ment  and  demonstration  program. 
The  program  shall  consist  of  planning,  con- 
structing, operating,  evaluating,  and  dem- 
onstrating prototype  shoreline  eroelon  con- 
trol devices,  both  engineered  and  vegetative. 

(2)  The  program  shall  be  carried  out  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, partlctilarly  with  respect  to  vegetative 
means  of  preventing  and  controlling  shore- 
line eroelon.  and  in  cooperation  with  Pederal, 
SUte,  and  local  agencies,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory 
Panel    established    purstiant    to    subsection 

(d). 

(3)  Demonstration  projects  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  emphasize  the 
development  of  low-cost  shoreline  erosion 
control  devices  located  on  sheltered  or  In- 
land waters.  Such  projects  shaU  be  xinder- 
taken  at  no  lees  than  two  sites  on  the  shtae- 
llne  of  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts, 
at  not  less  than  one  site  on  the  Oreat  lAkee, 
and  at  locations  of  serious  eroelon  along  the 
shores  of  DeUware  Bay,  particularly  at  those 
reaches  known  as  Pickering  Beach.  Kltts 
Hummock.  Bowers,  Slaughter  Beach.  Broad- 
klU  Beach,  and  Lewes  In  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. Sites  selected  should,  to  the  extent 
possible,  reflect  a  variety  of  geographical  and 
climatic  condltlcms. 

(4)  Such  demonstration  projecu  may  be 
carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  ex- 
cept that  no  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  may  be  expended  for 
the  acquisition  of  privately  owned  lands.  In 
the  case  of  sites  located  on  private  or  non- 
Pederal  public  lands,  the  demonstration  proj- 
ects shall  be  undertaken  In  cooperation  with 
a  non-Pederal  sponsor  or  sponsors  who 
shall  pay  at  least  26  per  centum  of  construc- 
tion costs  at  each  site  and  assume  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  upon  completion  of 
the  project. 

(d)(1)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shaU  es- 
tablish a  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  appoint  fifteen 
members  to  such  Panel  from  among  individ- 
uals who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to 
various  aspects  of  shoreline  erosion,  with 
representatives  from  varlovis  geographical 
areas.  Institutions  of  higher  education,  pro- 
fessional organizations.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  private  organizations,  except  that 
such  Individuals  shall  not  be  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States.  The 
Panel  shall  meet  and  organize  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  its  establishment,  and 
shall  select  a  Chairman  from  among  its 
members.  The  Panel  shall  then  meet  at  least 
once  each  six  months  thereafter  and  shall 
expire  ninety  days  after  termination  of  th« 
five-year  program  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

(2)  The  Panel  shall 

(A)  advise  the  Chief  of  Engineers  gener- 
ally in  carrying  out  provisions  ot  this  sec- 
tion; 

(B)  recommend  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
development   and  demonstration  sites; 

(C)  recommend  alternative  Institutional, 


legal,  and  financial  arrangements  necessary 
to  effect  agreements  with  non-Pederal  spon- 
sors of  project  sites;  

(D)  make  periodic  reviews  of  the  progress 
of  the  program  pursuant  to  this  section: 

(E)  recommend  means  by  which  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  project  may  be 
made  readily  available  to  the  public;  and 

(P)  perform  such  functions  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  may  designate. 

(8)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall,  while  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Panel,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  but  not  In  excess  of  $100 
per  day.  Including  traveltlme;  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  aUowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6  erf  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  Oovemment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

(4)  The  Panel  Is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  annually  a  program  progress 
report.  Including  therein  contributions  of  the 
Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  fifth  and  final  report  shall 
be  submitted  sixty  days  after  the  flfth  fiscal 
year  of  funding  and  shall  include  a  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  the  national  shoreline 
eroelon  control  development  and  demonstra- 
tion program. 

(f )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and 
the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years,  a  total  of 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaU  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  66.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is 
authorized  to  investigate,  plan,  and  construct 
projects  for  the  control  of  streambank  ero- 
sion In  the  United  States.  Its  possessions,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  In  the 
intereets  of  reducing  damages  from  erosion. 
the  deposition  of  sediment  in  lakes  and  wa- 
terways, the  destruction  of  channels  and  ad- 
jacent lands,  and  other  adverse  effects  of 
streambank  erosion,  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  such  projects  are  con- 
sistent with  the  obJecUves  of  sound  flood 
plain  management  and  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial public  beneflu  through  the  provi- 
sion of  needed  protection  to  public,  residen- 
tial, and  commercial  properties. 

(b)  No  such  project  shall  be  constructed 
under  this  section  if  the  estimated  Pederal 
first  cost  exceeds  $250,000.  Any  such  project 
shall  be  complete  in  itself  and  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  any  additional  Improve- 
ment to  Insure  Its  successful  operation,  ex- 
cept as  may  result  from  the  normal  proce- 
dure applying  to  projects  authorleed  after 
submission  of  survey  reports. 

(c)  Por  aU  projects  undertaken  pwirsuant 
to  this  section,  appropriate  non-Pederal  in- 
terests shall  furnls',  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will — 

(1)  provide  vrtthout  coets  to  the  United 
States  ail  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
project; 

(2)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  construction; 

(3)  operate  and  maintain  all  the  works 
after  completion  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  and 

(4)  contribute  25  per  centum  of  the  flrst 
coat  of  the  project. 

(d)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  supplemental  to.  and  not  In  lieu  of, 
the  authority  contained  in  section  14  of  the 
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Act  approved  July  34,  1946  (60  St*t.  663).  as 
ame  tided. 

le)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO.OOO  per  annum  for  the 
construction  of  the  projects  authorized  by 
this  section. 

3ec.  36.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  In 
the  AtchAfalaya  River  and  Bayoiis  Chene, 
Boeuf.  and  Black,  Louisiana,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (83  St«t. 
731)  la  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the 
local  Interests  shall  contribute  35  per  cen- 
tum of  the  ooets  of  areas  required  for  initial 
and  subsequent  disposal  of  spoil,  and  of 
necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads,  and 
embankments  therefor. 

I  b  I  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interest  or  Interests  to  furnish  an 
agreement  to  contribute  36  per  centum  of 
:;he  oonstructlon  costs  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
notion (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which  such  con- 
struction applies,  the  State  or  States  in- 
volved, interstate  agency,  municipality,  and 
other  appropriate  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  and  Industrial  concerns  are  par- 
Uclpatlng  in  and  in  compliance  with  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  general  geographical 
area  of  the  dredging  activity  for  construc- 
tion, modlflc&tlon .  expansion,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities  and  the 
Administrator  has  found  that  applicable 
vater  quality  standards  are  not  being 
violated. 

Sac.  67.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
which  are  connected  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  by 
the  bridge  constructed  by  the  Keokuk  and 
Hamilton  Bridge  Company  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  63-342  and  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
by  the  bridge  constructed  by  the  Citiaens' 
Bridge  Company,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
•34-1.  are  authorized  to  contract  Individually 
or  Jointly  with  either  or  both  of  the  cities  of 
Keokuk.  Iowa,  and  Burlington.  Iowa,  on  or 
before  June  1,  1974,  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  the  bridges  at  Keokuk  and  Burlington  and 
the  approaches  thereto  and  lawful  expenses 
iacurred  In  connection  therewith.  When 
either  or  both  States  have  entered  into  such 
111  agreement  any  outstanding  principal  and 
'.nterest  indebtedness  on  account  of  a  bridge 
shall  be  paid  from  reserve  funds  accumvilated 
for  that  purpose  and  the  balance  of  such 
funds,  if  any.  shall  be  used  to  defray  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  bridge.  After 
such  an  agreement  Is  entered  into  with  re- 
spect to  a  bridge,  that  bridge  shall  thereafter 
be  free  of  tolls. 

3«c.  68.  The  project  for  flood  control,  water 
supply,  and  related  purposes.  In  the  Po- 
catallco  River  Basin.  West  Virginia,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contains^  In  the  Po- 
catallco  River  Basin  Joint  Study  Interim 
Report  prei>ared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7.545. 400.  except  that  no 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  this  project 
until  it  is  approved  by  the  President. 

Sic.  69.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  perform  channel  cleanout 
operations  and  snagging  and  clearing  for 
selected  streams  where  chronic  and  persistent 
flood  conditions  exist  in  the  lower  Ouyandot 
River  Basin.  West  Virginia,  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  channel  capacities,  visual  en- 
vironment, and  human  well-being  all  in  the 
interest  of  flood  control.  Such  operations  shall 
be  performed  as  an  Interim  measure  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Lake 
project  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  t2,000.000. 
.Appropriate  non-Pederal  public  Interests  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall. 


ptrlor  to  initiation  of  remedial  operations, 
furnish  assiirances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  they  will  furnish  the 
necessary  lands,  dlaposai  areas,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way,  and  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
cleanout  operations. 

Sxc.  70.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Kctlng 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  construct  small  flood  protection  projects 
not  speclflcally  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
not  within  areas  Intended  to  be  protected  by 
projects  so  authorized,  which  come  within 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  22,  1936.  when  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  such  work  U 
advisable  and  protects  an  area  which  has 
bean  declared  to  be  a  major  disaster  area  pur- 
suant to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  or 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  in  the  preced- 
ing flve-year  period,  except  that  not  more 
than  82,000,000  shall  be  allotted  for  this  pur- 
pose for  any  one  project.  The  provisions  of 
local  cooperation  specified  in  section  3  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  32,  1936,  as 
amended,  shall  apply.  The  work  shall  be  com- 
plete in  itself  and  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  additional  Improvement  to  in- 
sure its  successful  operation  except  as  may 
result  from  the  normal  procedure  applying  to 
projects  authorized  after  submission  of  pre- 
liminary examination  and  survey  reports. 
There  is  authorized  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000 
In  each  fiscal  year  for  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Skc.  71.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  perform  such  work  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  repair  and  con- 
version to  a  flxed-type  structure  of  dam 
numbered  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  The  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  have  no  effect  on  the  condition  that 
local  interests  shall  own,  operite.  and  main- 
tain the  structure  and  related  properties  as 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  6,  1966  (70 
Stat.  1062). 

Sec.  72.  "Policies.  Standards  and  Proce- 
dures In  the  Formulation.  Evaluation,  and 
Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources"  approved 
by  the  President  on  May  18,  1962.  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Senate  in  Senate  Document  97 
on  May  29,  1962,  and  the  interest  rate  formula 
amendment  Issued  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  effective  December  24,  1968,  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  December  31,  1973, 
unless  changed  prior  to  that  date  by  an  Act 
of  Congress. 

Sec.   73.   This   Act   may   be   cited   as   the 
■'Flood  Control   Act  of   1972". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Rat  Robcbts, 
Wm.  J.  Bbtan  Dorn, 
DAvn>  N.  Hendebson, 
Don  H.  Clausen, 
Oenb  Bntdsb. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

EVEBBTT  JoaOAN, 

Llotd  Bbntsen, 
EUjune  S.  Bdwabos, 
RoBKBT  Dole. 
John  Srxbman  Coopeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  or  Confesence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Hoxise  to  the  bill  (8. 
4018)  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 


recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    SENATE    BILL 

Section  101  of  the  Senate  bill  summarizes 
the  project  authorizations  for  navigation  and 
beach  erosion  control  works  in  Title  I.  Proj- 
ects include;  Uttle  River  Inlet,  N.C.,  and 
■*^.C.,  Texas  City  Channel,  Texas  River,  Kansas 
City.  Kansas.  Hoonah  Harbor.  Alaska,  Metla- 
katla  Harbor,  Alaska,  North  Shore  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y..  Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Section  102  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  at  any  water  resources  develop- 
ment project  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  where  non-Pederal 
Interests  are  required  to  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to 
the  construction  operation,  and/or  mainte- 
nance of  the  project,  such  requirement  shall 
not  Include  damages  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  United  States  or  its 
contractors. 

Section  103  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
would  be  cited  as  the  "Shoreline  Erosion 
Control  Demonstration  Act  of  1972",  would 
authorize  a  program  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate low-cost  means  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol shoreline  erosion.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  directed  to  establish  and  conduct, 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  a  national  shore- 
line erosion  control  development  and  demon- 
stration program,  consisting  of  planning, 
constructing,  operating,  evaluating,  and  dem- 
onstrating prototjrpe  devices,  both  engi- 
neered and  vegetative.  The  program  would 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  private  organizations, 
and  the  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel 
established  by  the  Act. 

Demonstration  projects  would  be  under- 
taken at  at  least  two  sites  of  each  of  the 
shorelines  at  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
Coasts,  and  at  least  one  site  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  at  locations  of  serious  erosion 
along  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay. 

A  shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel  would 
be  established,  to  be  composed  of  Individuals 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to 
shoreline  erosion,  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  on  the  program. 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  submit 
an  annual  progress  report  and  a  final  evalu- 
ation report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
A  total  of  $6,000,000  would  be  authorized  for 
the  program. 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  investi- 
gate, plan,  and  construct  projects  for  the 
control  of  streambank  erosion  In  the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  such  projects 
would  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
sound  flood  plain  management  and  would 
result  in  substantial  public  benefits  through 
the  provision  of  needed  protection  to  public, 
residential,  and  commercial  properties. 

These  criteria  are  Intended  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  section  to  those  areas 
where  protective  measures  would  result  In  a 
general  public  benefit,  through  the  protec- 
tion of  private  as  well  as  public  property, 
such  as  streambanks  along  \irban  or  residen- 
tial areas,  places  of  employment,  and  facili- 
ties performing  services  to  the  citizenry  in 
the  local  areas.  The  section  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  general  public  interest 
rather  than  solely  to  protect  private  proper- 
ties. 

No  single  project  would  be  constructed 
under  this  section  if  the  estimated  Federal 
first  cost  exceeds  $250,000.  An  annual  ex- 
penditure limitation  of  $10,000,000  is  im- 
posed. Appropriate  non-Federal  interests 
would  be  required  to  furnish  assiirances  that 
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they  will  provide  necessary  lands,  easements 
and  rights-of-way,  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  construc- 
tion, operate  and  maintain  the  projects  after 
completion,  and  contribute  26  per  centum  of 
the  first  costs  of  the  project. 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
make  an  intensive  eraluatlon  of  streambank 
erosion  along  the  Ohio  River,  from  Chester 
to  Kenova.  West  Virginia,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  protective  measures 
should  be  vmdertaken  at  this  time,  develop 
new  techniques  for  erosion  control,  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  results  of  his  studies 
together  with  his  recommendations  In  con- 
nection therewith.  The  section  also  wovUd 
authorize  the  construction  of  demonstration 
projects. 

Section  106  of  the  Senate  bill  would  modify 
the  project  for  navigation  in  the  Atchafalaya 
River  and  Bayous  Chene,  Boetif,  and  Black, 
Louisiana,  to  provide  that  local  Interests  shall 
contribute  25  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
areas  required  for  initial  and  subsequent  dis- 
posal of  spoil,  and  of  necessary  retaining 
dikes,  bulkheads  and  embankments  there- 
for. This  cost  sharing  reqxUrement  would  be 
waived  upon  a  finding  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
that  appropriate  local  Interests  are  partici- 
pating in  and  in  compliance  with  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  general  area,  for  the  con- 
struction, modification,  expansion,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
the  Administrator  has  found  that  applicable 
water  quality  standards  are  not  being  vio- 
lated. 

Section  107  of  the  Senate  bill  would  de- 
clare a  described  portion  of  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er in  New  York  County,  State  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  non-navigable  water  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  give  the  oonaent  of 
Congress  to  the  filling  in  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  area  or  the  erection  of  permanent  pile 
supported  structures  In  the  area. 

The  area  Involved  would  be  the  site  of  the 
proposed  convention  and  exlilhltlon  facility 
to  be  erected  by  the  New  York  City  Conven- 
tion and  Exhibition  Center  Corporation. 

Section  108  of  the  Senate  bill  would  amend 
the  declaration  of  non-navlgablUty  in  sec- 
tion 113  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1968  by  adding  pile-supported  structures  to 
correct  a  technical  defect  in  the  language 
of  the  section,  and  also  would  extend  the 
area  to  be  declared  non-navigable. 

Section  109  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  States  of  Mlssoiiri  and  Illinois,  or 
either  of  them,  to  contract  with  the  city  of 
Chester,  Illinois,  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  the  Chester  Bridge  in  or- 
der to  permit  the  application  of  toll  revenues 
from  the  bridge  to  the  retirement  of  the  out- 
standing debt  on  the  bridge. 

Section  110  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  or 
either  of  them,  to  contract  with  either  or 
both  of  the  cities  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  to  assume  reqwnslblllty  iot 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
the  bridges  at  those  two  cities. 

Section  111  of  the  Senate  bill  would  provide 
that  Title  I  of  the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the 
"River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1972." 

Section  201  of  the  Senate  bill  would  con- 
tinue the  proyislons  of  local  cooperation 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  some  time, 
provide  that  project  authorization  would 
expire  if  local  coc^>eratlon  is  not  forthcoming 
within  5  years  after  appropriate  notifica- 
tion, continues  present  procedure  of  sub- 
mitting reports  to  the  interested  States  and 
agencies  prior  to  submission  to  Congress,  and 
summarize  the  project  authorizations  for 
flood  control,  hurricane  protection,  and 
multiple  purpose  wortts  in  Title  n. 


Projects  Include:  Potomac  River  Basin. 
Md.  and  Va.,  Santee  Rirer  Basin,  N.C.-S.C, 
Delaware  River  Basin.  Pa.,  Middle  Atlantic 
coastal  area,  Virginia,  James  River  Basin. 
Buena  Vista,  Va.,  Yadkin  River  Basin. 
N.C.,  Pocatsllco  River,  W.  Va.,  Salt  River 
Basin.  Camoground,  Ky..  Licking  River, 
Falmouth,  Ky..  West  Tennessee  tribu- 
taries. Tennessee.  Perry  County  Dralnac:e 
Districts  No.  1,  2.  and  3,  Cache  River  Basin, 
Ark.,  Pascagoula  River,  Miss.,  Pearl  River, 
Miss.,  Mississippi  River  at  Prairie  du  (Thlen. 
Wis.,  Des  Moines  River,  Spring  River  Basin. 
Mo..  Grand  River  Basin,  Mo.,  Great  Lakes. 
Point  Place,  Ohio,  Beals  Creek,  Tex.,  Peyton 
Creek,  Tex.,  Blanco  River,  Tex.,  South  Ump- 
qua  River,  Oreg. 

Section  202  of  the  Senate  bill  would  modify 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  in  the  White  River  Basin  to 
provide  for  a  free  highway  bridge  over  the 
Norfolk  Lake  in  the  area  where  United  States 
Highway  62  and  Arkansas  State  Highway  101 
were  inundated  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  Norfolk  Dam  and  Lake. 

Section  203  of  the  Senate  Bill  would  mod- 
ify the  project  for  flood  control  below  Chat- 
fleld  Dam  on  the  South  Platte  River.  Colo- 
rado, to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  participate  with  non-Federal  interests  in 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  the  development 
of  recreation  immediately  downstream  of  the 
Chatfleld  Dam  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the 
authorized  channel  improvements. 

Section  204  of  the  Senate  bill  would  auth- 
orize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  to  the  Mountrail  County  Park 
Commission  of  Mountrail  County,  North  Da- 
kota, certain  described  tracts  of  land  at  the 
Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  on  the 
Missouri  River,  The  lands  would  be  used 
solely  for  public  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  if  they  are  ever  used  for  any 
other  purpose  title  would  revert  automati- 
cally to  the  United  States. 

Section  205  of  the  Senate  bill  would  amend 
existing  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  undertake  small  projects  for  snag- 
ging and  cleiu-ing  for  flood  control  in  two 
respects.  It  would  raise  the  limit  for  indi- 
vidual projects  from  $100,000  to  $250,(X>0  and 
the  annvial  expenditure  limit  from  $2,000,000 
to  $6,000,000.  The  increase  is  needed  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  construction  costs. 

Section  206  of  the  Senate  bill  would  In- 
crease the  monetary  limitations  applicable 
to  emergency  bank  protection  works  under- 
taken by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  indi- 
vidual project  amount  would  be  raised  from 
$50,000  to  $250,000  and  the  annual  expendi- 
ture limitation  from  $1.000.CKX>  to  $6,000,000. 
The  increases  are  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Increase  In  construction  costs  since 
1946  when  the  authority  was  enacted.  The 
section  also  would  clarify  the  application 
of  the  authority  by  adding  chiirches,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  other  non-profit  public 
services  to  the  definition  of  facilities  which 
are  eligible  for  protection. 

Section  207  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  modify 
the  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  Pe- 
quonnock  River,  Connecticut,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  advance  to  the 
town  of  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide,  prior  to  con- 
struction of  the  project,  mvuilclpal  sewage 
disposal  service  to  the  Saint  Joseph's  Manor 
Nursing  Home.  The  advance,  less  the  amoimt 
representing  increased  costs  resulting  from 
construction  out  of  the  planned  sequence, 
would  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  within 
ten  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  206  of  the  Senate  bill  would  In- 
crease the  appropriation  authorization  for 
the  resolution  of  seepage  and  drainage  prob- 
lems In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Niobrara, 
Nebraska,  that  may  be  related  to  operation 
of  the  Gavins  Point  Dam  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
Lake  project. 


SecUon  309  of  the  Senate  bill  would  amend 
section  211  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970 
by  postponing  the  date  on  which  It  would 
become  effective  from  January  1,  197S  to  Jan- 
uary 1, 1974. 

Section  210  of  the  Senate  bill  would  des- 
ignate the  portion  of  the  project  for  flood 
control  on  Chartlers  Creek  that  is  within 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
James  G.  Fulton  Flood  Protection  Project. 

Section  211  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  EnglneerB.  to 
undertake  such  emergency  bank  stabilization 
measures  em  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in  Yankton,  South 
Dakota,  from  damages  caused  by  bank  ero- 
sion downstream  of  Gavins  Point  Dam  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

Section  212  of  the  Senate  bill  would  des- 
ignate the  Beaver  Dam  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas as  the  James  W.  Trimble  Dam. 

Section  213  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  amend 
the  contract  between  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
Washington,  and  the  United  States  for  use  of 
storage  space  In  the  Wynoochee  River,  Wash- 
ington, for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Initial  pay- 
ments may  be  deferred  for  a  period  of  up  to 
ten  years. 

Section  214  of  the  Senate  bill  would  modify 
the  project  for  Wynoochee  Dam  and  Lake  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Clilef  of  Engineers.  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Washington  an  amount  estimated  at  $664.- 
000  for  construction  of  fish  hatchery  facili- 
ties for  initiation  of  project  caused  losses 
of  natural  spawning  areas  for  trout. 

Section  215  of  the  Senate  bill  would  raise 
the  authorization  to  meet  the  Increased  cost 
of  participation  with  the  State  of  Montana  In 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  fish  hatc:.iery  facilities  to  mitigate 
flsh  losses  caxjsed  by  the  Llbby  Dam  project, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana. 

Section  216  of  the  Senate  bill  would  modify 
the  project  for  Llbby  Dam.  Montana,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  ac- 
quire not  more  than  twelve  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  the  mitigation  of  wildlife  grazing 
losses  catised  by  the  project,  and  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  State  of  Montana  In  the^ 
maintenance  of  the  lands  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. The  lands  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  for  management,  with  apfuroprlate  re- 
strictions to  assure  their  continued  sound 
managenoent  for  mitigation  of  the  gracing 
losses. 

Section  217  of  the  Senate  bill  would  modify 
the  project  fcur  Llbby  Dcun.  Montana,  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  compen- 
sate drainage  districts  and  owners  of  levied 
and  unlevled  tracts,  in  Kootenai  Flats. 
Boundary  County,  Idaho,  for  modification 
to  facilities,  and  additional  pumping  costs 
made  necessary  by  higher  water  levels,  and 
crop  and  other  damages  resulting  from  higher 
flows  during  drawdown  operations  at  Ubby 
Dam. 

Section  218  of  the  Senate  bill  would  modify 
the  project  for  Llbby  Dam,  Montana,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reimburse 
Boundary  County,  Idaho,  for  the  coet  In- 
curred to  elevate,  relocate,  or  reconstruct  the- 
bridge  located  at  the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek 
as  it  joins  the  Kootenai  River. 

Section  219  of  the  Senate  bill  would  permit. 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  commence 
work  on  the  project  and  be  reimbursed  up  to 
an  amotmt  of  $2,000,000.  The  provisions  of 
Section  216  of  the  1968  Act  relating  to  the 
agreement  required,  approval  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  like,  are  made  applicable. 

Section  230  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  bridge  to  be  buUt  as  a  part  of 
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Interstate  Route  35.  in  the  8t«t«  at  Uiaaouzl 
over  the  Grand  River,  shall  be  conatructed 
at  an  elevation  sufflclent  to  allow  for  a  maxi- 
mum pool  elevation  of  eight  hundred  and 
thlrty-slx  feet  above  mean  sea  level  In  the 
proposed  Pattonaburg  Dam  and  Lake  proj. 
set 

Section  221  of  the  Senate  bill  would  amend 
the  small  flood  control  project  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  by  Increaalng  the 
individual  project  llmlUtlon  from  $1,000,000 
to  $2,000,000,  and  the  annual  program  limita- 
tion from  $35,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  The  In- 
crease Is  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  construction  costs  since  the  exist- 
ing limits  were  set. 

Section  222  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform 
channel  clean-out  operations  and  snagging 
and  clearing  for  selected  streams  where 
chronic  and  persistent  flooding  conditions 
exist  In  the  lower  Guyandot  River  Basin, 
We«t  Virginia,  In  the  Interest  of  flood  con- 
trol and  related  purposes. 

Section  223  of  the  Senate  bill  would  re- 
move the  requirement  for  the  approval  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
the  President  prior  to  worK  on  a  project 
In  Tug  Forls  Valley,  West  Virginia,  author- 
ized In  the  1970  Flood  Control  Act. 

Section  224  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform 
such  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  repair  and  conversion  to  a  fixed 
type  struct\ire  of  dam  numbered  3  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Section  225  of  the  Senate  bill  would  es- 
tablish the  Big  South  Pork  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  in  accordance  with  the 
national  recreation  alternative  of  the  Inter- 
agency Report  to  establish  a  recreation  area 
on  the  Big  South  Pork  of  the  Cumberland 
River  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  natural  values  of 
the  gorges  and  free-flowing  rivers  and 
streams  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  area's  potential  for  healthftil  outdoor 
recreation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  project  area  would  oonslat  of  125,- 
000  acres  maximum. 

Subsection  (O  of  this  section  would  give 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  acquire  property 
by  donation,  purchase,  or  by  the  use  of  emi- 
nent domain,  so  that  the  total  area  may  be 
efficiently  acquired. 

Persons  residing  within  the  boundary  of 
the  project  area  would  be  given  the  right 
to  retain  their  property  for  their  lifetime  or 
for  a  term  of  26  years  at  their  election. 
Tenants  residing  upon  property  to  be  ac- 
quired would  be  allowed  to  continue  resi- 
dence   during   their   lifetime. 

Minerals  underlying  the  recreation  area 
and  which  could  be  recovered  by  deep  min- 
ing where  the  adit  to  such  mine  Is  located 
outside  the  bo\indary  smd  where  such  min- 
ing will  not  disrupt  the  surface  could  be  re- 
tained for  removal  by  the  owner  or  owners 
subject  to  Inspection  and  regulation  by  the 
Secretary. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  wo\ild  per- 
mit htintlng  and  flshlng  within  the  recre- 
ation area,  but  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  issue  to  Insure  safety 
to  other  recreation Ists  and  compatibility 
with  other  recreational  usee. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  would,  for 
the  purposes  of  administration,  divide  the 
recreation  area  Into  two  distinct  sections — 
the  gorge  area  and  the  adjacent  areas. 
Within  the  gorge  area  the  removal  of  timber 
and  minerals  for  commercial  purposes  would 
be  strictly  prohibited. 


Subsection  (f)  of  this  section  would  pro- 
vide that  the  emphasis  of  develc^ment  of  the 
Big  South  Pork  National  River  and  Recrea- 
tion Area  would  be  the  preservation  of  the 
unique  natural  resource  afforded  by  the  free- 
flowing  streajns  and  rivers.  The  construction 
of  any  H^m  or  appurtenance  thereto  which 
would  diminish  these  values  would  be 
prohibited. 

Subsection  (g)  of  this  section  would  direct 
the  Secretary  to  study  the  tran^ortAtlon  ac- 
cess to  the  recreation  area.  Additionally  the 
Secretary  would  establish  an  internal  net- 
work of  roads  sufficient  to  supply  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  facilities  of  the  recreation  area. 

Subeectlon  (h)  of  this  section  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Corps  shall  with  the  assistance 
of  other  Interested  Federal  Agencies  and  with 
the  State  of  Termeesee  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  improvement  of  the  wa- 
ter quality  of  the  New  River. 

Subsection  (1)  of  this  section  would  charge 
the  Secretary  to  maintain  the  water  quaUty 
of  the  Big  South  Pork  and  In  the  execution 
of  this  function  to  cooperate  with  appropri- 
ate federal  and  state  agencies. 

Subsection  (J)  of  this  section  would  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  the  counties  of  sums 
In  lieu  of  taxes  during  the  first  five  years  of 
the  project. 

Subsection  (k)  of  this  section  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $32,860,000  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  226  of  the  Senate  bill  would  make 
mandatory,  rather  than  discretionary,  a  70 
per  centum  Federal  share,  exclusive  of  land 
costs.  In  the  cost  of  beach  erosion  control 
projects  under  section  208  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  which  also  provide  hurri- 
cane protection. 

Section  227  of  the  Senate  bill  would  modify 
the  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania  (Tloga-Hammond  Etem)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  pay  the 
J.  P.  Ward  Foundries  of  Blossbtirg.  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  sums  as  he  determines  equitable 
to  compensate  the  foundry  for  loss  of  rail 
transportation  caused  by  the  project.  Not  to 
exceed  $1,100,000  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  section. 

Section  228  of  the  Senate  bill  would  modify 
the  Cave  Run  Lake  Project,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act,  approver?  Jime  22. 
1936,  and  June  28.  1938,  to  require  full 
opportunity  for  public  review  and  comment 
on  the  environmental  impact  statement  per- 
taining to  any  proposed  road  to  the  Zllpo 
Recreation  Area  located  in  Bath  and  Menifee 
Counties,  Kentucky,  prior  to  any  construc- 
tion of  such  road. 

Section  229  of  the  Senate  bill  would  desig- 
nate the  Trotters  Shoal  Dam  and  Lake. 
Savannah  River.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
as  the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake". 

PROVISIONS  or  THB  HOXTSK  AitXKT3MStn 

The  first  section  of  the  House  amendment 
provides  that  sections  201  and  202  and  the 
last  three  sentences  In  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  shall  apply  to  all 
projects  which  would  be  authorized  by  the 
amendment,  and  It  summarizes  the  project 
authorizations.  Projects  Included  are:  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  Coastal  area,  Virginia,  water 
resources  In  Appalachla.  Pascagoula  River 
Basin,  Mississippi,  Pearl  River  Basin,  Mis- 
sissippi Gulf  coastal  area.  Texas.  Spring  River 
Basin,  Missouri,  Fall  Creek  Basin,  Indiana, 
Umpqua  River  Basin,  Oregon,  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

Section  2  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  remove  the  sunken  steamer  "Olen"  from 
Manistee  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Section  3  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  general  navigation  features  of 


small  boat  harbor  projects  would  be  b<«u 
by  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  tha 
section  would  apply  to  all  such  projects 
which  would  be  authorized  by  this  amend- 
ment,  those  authorized  tmder  section  201  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966,  or  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960,  and 
to  any  such  project  heretofore  authorized  in 
accordance  with  this  policy,  and  hereafter 
recommended  for  authorization. 

Section  4  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  section  116  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  continued  main- 
tenance  of  the  channel  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Chicago  River,  Illinois,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

Section  5  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta 
Model  In  Sausallto,  California,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  proposals  aflectlng  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  the  region  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  salinity  Intrusion,  dis- 
persion of  pollutants,  water  quality,  im- 
provements for  navigation,  dredging,  bay 
flU,  physical  structures,  and  other  shoreline 
changes  which  might  aSect  the  regimen  of 
the  bay-delta  waters. 

Section  6  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide  that  at  any  water  resources  develop- 
ment project  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  where  non-Federal 
Interests  are  required  to  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  project,  such  requirement  shall  not  in- 
clude damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence 
of  the  United  States  or  Its  contractors. 

Section  7  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  the  declaration  of  non-navlgablllty 
with  respect  to  certain  areas  of  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers,  New  York,  under  section  113 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

Section  8  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  System  to  Include  alteration  at 
Federal  expense  of  the  municipal  water  sup- 
ply facilities  of  the  City  of  Conway,  Arkansas, 
by  the  construction  of  water  impoundment 
facilities  at  a  location  outside  the  flat  flood 
plain  of  Cadron  Creek,  together  with  Inter- 
connecting pipeline  and  other  appurtenant 
work,  so  that  the  water  supply  capacity  la 
approximately  equivalent  to  that  existing 
before  construction  of  the  navigation  system. 
Section  9  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make 
survey  investigations  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  allied  purposes  at  the  following 
named  localities: 

East  Two  Rivers  between  Tower,  Minne- 
sota and  Vermilion  Lake.  Alice,  Texas. 

Bviffalo  River  Basin.  New  York  (Waste- 
water management  study) . 

Miami  River.  Florida,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  advisability  of 
dredging  the  river  in  the  Interest  of  water 
quality. 

Port  Las  Mareas,  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  feasibility  and  advisabil- 
ity of  assumption  of  maintenance  of  the 
jjroject  by  the  United  States. 

Corptis  Chrlstl  Ship  Channel,  Texas,  with 
particular  reference  to  providing  Increased 
depths  and  widths  in  the  entrance  channels 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  a  deeper  draft 
inshore  port  In  the  vicinity  of  Harbor  Is- 
land, Texas. 

Saint  Marys  River  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Sault  Salnte  Marie,  Michigan,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  advisability  of  develop- 
ing a  deep  draft  navigation  harbor  and  in- 
ternational port. 

Section  10  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  section,  and  at  least 
once  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, shall  review  and  submit  to  Congress 
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1^  lUt  of  those  authorized  projects  under  his 
jurisdiction  which  have  been  authorized  for 
at  least  eight  years  and  which  he  deter- 
mines should  no  longer  be  authorized.  Each 
project  so  listed  would  be  accompanied  by 
the  recommendaUon  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
naers  together  with  his  reasons  for  the  rec- 
onunendatlon.  Prior  to  the  submission  of 
the  list,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  would  ob- 
tain the  views  of  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  Governor  of  each  state  In  which 
the  project  is  located,  and  these  views  ac- 
company the  list  submitted  to  Congress. 

Section  11  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  section  207(c)  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960,  (33  U.8.C.  701r-l),  to  allow  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  or  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  make  use  of 
traffic  projections  in  the  engineering  deter- 
mination of  the  design  standard  to  be  used 
In  the  relocation  of  public  roads  at  PedersJ 
expense  as  part  of  Federal  water  resources 
project  construction. 

Section  12  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  the  Sandrldge  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  ElUcott  Creek,  New  York,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  undertake 
the  minor  channel  Improvements,  or  portions 
thereof,  recommended  as  part  of  the  original 
project.  Independent  of  the  Investigation  of 
alternative  methods  caUed  for  by  the  1970 
Act.  The  work  authorized  Is  limited  to  areas 
downstream  from  Maple  Road  In  the  town  of 
Amherst.  New  York,  and  such  other  areas  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  13  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  recon- 
struct the  existing  service  and  access  roads 
along  the  line  of  protection  at  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  so  as  to  adequately  carry  present 
and  anticipated  traffic  loads. 

Section  14  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol and  other  purposes  In  the  White  River 
Basin  to  provide  for  a  free  highway  bridge 
over  the  Norfolk  Lake  In  the  area  where 
United  States  Highway  62  and  Arkansas 
State  Highway  101  were  Inundated  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  construction  of  the  Norfolk  Dam 
and  Lake. 

Section  16  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  projects  for  Melvern  Lake  and 
Pomona  Lake,  Kansas,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  Improve  surface  roads  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  projects  which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  projects.  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
section. 

Section  16  of  the  House  would  modify  the 
project  for  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir,  Kansas,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Improve  a 
portion  of  a  highway  providing  access  to  the 
project. 

Section  17  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  flood  control  below 
Chatfleld  Dam  on  the  South  Platte  River, 
Colorado,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  participate  with  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests in  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  the  devel- 
opment of  recreational  facilities  Immediately 
downstream  of  the  Chatfield  Dam  In  lieu  of  a 
portion  of  the  authorized  channel  Improve- 
ments. 

Section  18  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  convey  to  the  Andrew  Jackson  Lodge  Num- 
bered 5,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  of  Nash- 
ville. Tennessee,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  thirty  eight 
acres  of  the  Old  Hickory  Lock  and  Dam 
project. 
Section  19  of  the  House  amendment  would 


modify  the  project  for  fiood  protection  on 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  iTloga- 
Hammond  Dam)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  pay  the  J.  P.  Ward  Foundries 
of  Blossburg,  Pennsylvania,  such  sums  as 
he  dstermlnes  equitable  to  compensate  the 
foundry  for  loss  of  rail  transportation  caused 
by  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $1,100,000 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  section. 

Section  20  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970  by  advancing  the  date  on  which  it 
becomes  effective  from  January  1,  1972,  to 
January  1,  1974. 

Section  21  of  the  House  amendment  would 
Increase  the  appropriation  authorization  for 
the  project  to  resolve  the  seepage  and  drain- 
age problems  in  the  vicinity  of  Niobrara, 
Nebraska,  authorized  under  section  213  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Section  22  of  the  House  amendment  woiold 
modify  the  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  MlnnesoU  River  at  Mankato,  Minnesota, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  re- 
locate that  portion  of  the  existing  Mankato 
interceptor  sewer  extending  approximately 
two  thousand  feet  upstream  of  the  Warren 
Creek  Pumping  Station.  The  relocated  sewer 
would  be  designed  to  serve  present  and 
future  municipal  needs. 

Section  23  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  a  general  program  of  assistance 
to  States  in  the  planning  for  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  water  and 
related  resources. 

Section  24  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  Pequonnock  River,  Connecticut,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
tlirough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  advance 
to  the  town  of  TrumbaU,  Connecticut,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide,  prior 
to  construction  of  the  project,  municipal 
sewage  disposal  service  to  the  Saint  Joseph's 
Manor  Nursing  Home.  The  advance,  less  the 
amount  representing  increased  costs  result- 
ing from  construction  out  of  the  planned  se- 
quence. Is  to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States 
within  ten  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

Section  26  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  Rahway  River.  New  Jersey,  to  provide 
that  the  costs  of  relocations  of  utUlties  with- 
in the  channel  walls  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States. 

Section  26  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  Items  of  local  co- 
operaUon  Involving  hold  and  save  harmless 
provisions  which  have  been  required  for 
water  resources  development  projects  prose- 
cuted by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
the  reasons  for  such  requirements,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30.  1974,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  those  Items  of  local  cooperation 
which  should  appropriately  be  required  for 
various  types  of  water  resources  development 
projects. 

Section  27  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  study  land  use  practices  and  recreational 
uses  at  water  resource  development  projects 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30,  1974,  with 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  use  of  such 
lands  for  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  and  related  purposes. 

Section  28  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  existing  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Arms  to  undertake  small  projects  for 
snagging   and   clearing   for   fiood   control   in 


two  respects.  It  would  raise  the  limit  for  in- 
dividual projects  from  $100,000  to  $260,000 
and  the  annual  expenditure  limit  from 
$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

Section  29  of  the  House  amendment  would 
increase  the  monetary  limitations  applicable 
to  emergency  bank  protection  works  under- 
taken by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  individ- 
ual project  amount  would  be  raised  from 
$50,000  to  $250,000  and  the  annual  expendi- 
ture limitation  from  $1,000,000  to  $6,000,000. 
Section  30  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide  for  construction  of  a  perimeter  access 
road  around  Lake  Texana,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

Section  31  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  Kehoe  Lake,  Kentucky, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ac- 
quire an  area  of  about  4,000  acres  and  to 
maintain  the  area  in  its  natural  state,  con- 
duct environmental  Investigations,  and  pro- 
vide access  control  facilities. 

Section  32  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  enlargement  of  Lavon 
Reservoir,  Texas,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  provide  a  crossing  and  ap- 
proaches at  Tlckey  Creek  and  suitable  surfac- 
mg  to  permit  all-weather  use  of  OoUln  Coun- 
ty Road  115. 

Section  33  of  the  House  amendment  would 
make  mandatory,  rather  than  discretionary, 
a  70  per  centutn  Federal  share,  exclusive  of 
land  costs,  in  the  cost  of  beach  erosion  con- 
trol projects  under  section  308  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  which  also  provide  hurri- 
cane protection. 

Section  34  of  the  Hovise  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide 
bank  protection  works  along  the  Ohio  River 
from  New  Matamoras  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Lo- 
cal interests  would  be  required  to  furnish 
necessary  lands,  easements,  and  rights  of 
way,  operate  and  maintain  the  works  aft«r 
completion,  and  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  con- 
struction works. 

Section  35  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  the  Scioto  River.  Ohio, 
to  permit  the  construction  of  local  protec- 
tion works  at  Ohllilcothe.  Ohio,  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  the  Mill  Cre«k 
Reservoir. 

Section  36  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Initiate 
the  second  phase  of  the  bank  erosion  con- 
trol works  and  setback  levees  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960.  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  would 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
purpose. 

■"Section  37  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  i«oject  for  Newburg  Lock  and 
Dam,  Indiana,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  perform  bank  protection  work  along  the 
Ohio  River  at  Newburgh,  Indiana.  Local  in- 
terests would  be  required  to  furnish  necessary 
lands,  easements  and  rights  of  way,  operate 
and  maintain  the  works  after  completion, 
and  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  consUuction  works. 
Section  38  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  flood  control  and  im- 
provement of  the  lower  Mlaslaslppl  River,  to 
authortee  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  under- 
take a  demonstration  pilot  study  program 
of  bank  stabUlzatlon  on  the  delU  and  hill 
areas  of  the  Yazoo  River  Basin.  MlaslsslppL 
Section  39  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  section  222  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
from  Old  United  States  Highway  40,  near 
two  lane,  aU-weather  paved  road  extending 
Weimar,  California,  to  the  Eldorado  County 
Road  near  Spanish  Dry  Diggings. 
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Section  40  of  the  Hoxise  amendment  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Knglneerg. 
to  review  the  requirements  for  local  coopera- 
tion for  the  Santa  Cruz  Harbor  project.  Santa 
Cruz.  California,  with  particular  reference 
to  Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and 
report  bis  finding  to  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Section  41  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  review  the  requirements  of  local  coopera- 
tion for  the  project  for  Anaheim  Bay,  Cali- 
fornia, with  particular  reference  to  Federal 
and  non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and  to  report 
his  findings  to  Congress  within  one  year  after 
the  date  enactment  of  the  section. 

Section  42  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  undertake  such  emergency  bank  stabiliza- 
tion measures  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital  In  Yankton,  South 
Dakota,  from  damages  caused  by  bank  erosion 
downstream  of  Oavlns  Point  Daim  on  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Appropriate  local  Interests  would  furnish 
the  usual  Items  of  local  cooperation  required 
of  such  projects — lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  works  after  completion,  and  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  damages  due 
to  the  construction  works. 

Section  43  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  San  Luis  Obispo  Har- 
bor, California,  to  authorize  the  Secretuy 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  accept  In  annual  Installments  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction  the  cash  con- 
tribution of  local  interests  required  by  the 
project. 

The  project  as  authorized  requires  that 
the  cash  be  contributed  in  a  lump  sum  prior 
to  construction.  The  section  would  allow  lo- 
cal tnteresta  to  contribute  their  share  as  It  Is 
needed  during  construction  of  the  project. 

Section  44  of  the  House  amendment  would 
auth<v1ze  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Einglneers, 
to  make  a  detailed  study  and  report  of  the 
total  benefits  and  costs  attributable  to  the 
water  resources  development  projects  under- 
taken in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  by  the  Corps 
of  Snglneers.  The  evaluation  of  benefits  and 
oosta  would  Include  consideration  of  the  en- 
hAncement  of  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, quAllty  of  the  total  environment,  the 
well  being  of  the  people,  and  the  national 
economic  development.  The  report  of  the 
study  would  be  submitted  to  Congress  with- 
in two  years  after  funds  are  made  available 
to  initiate  the  study.  There  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  to  carry  out  tbe  section. 

Section  4fi  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  to  pro- 
vide for  emergency  bank  stabilization  works 
in  that  reach  of  tbe  Missouri  River  between 
Oavlns  Point  Dam  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as 
determined  to  be  neceasary  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  tbe  Chief  of 
Snglneers.  The  determination  of  neoeaalty 
would  be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Oov- 
amors  of  the  States  of  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska  with  regard  to  priority  of  locations 
to  be  protected  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
tective works.  Local  interests  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  would  be 
fumishecl  necessary  lands,  easements,  and 
rlghu  of  way.  operate  and  maintain  tbe 
works  after  completion,  and  hold  and  save 
the  United  States  free  from  damages  due 
to  the  construction  works.  Not  to  exceed 
85,000,000  would  be  authorlaed  to  carry  out 
the  section. 


The  section  would  also  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  s  report  recommending  such  addi- 
tional bank  stabilization  measures  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  construction  below  Oav- 
lns Point. 

Section  40  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  the  project  for  Beaver  Brook  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  New  Hampshire,  to  provide 
that  the  cash  contribution  required  of  local 
interests,  as  their  share  of  tbe  costs  of  lands, 
easements,  rights  of  way,  and  relocations  al- 
located to  flood  control,  would  be  13.9  per 
centum  of  the  total  project  cost. 

Section  47  of  the  House  amendment  would 
modify  th  Cave  Run  Lake  Project,  Kentucky, 
to  provide  that  the  construction  of  any  pro- 
posed road  to  the  Zllpo  Recreation  Area  shall 
not  be  undertaken  until  there  Is  full  oppor- 
tunity for  public  review  and  comment  on  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  pertaining 
to  such  proposed  road. 

Section  48  of  the  House  amendment  would 
declare  a  described  portion  of  the  Hudson 
River  In  New  York  County,  State  of  New 
York,  to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  would  give 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  flUlng  in  or 
any  part  of  the  area  or  the  erection  of  per- 
manent pUe  supported  structures  In  the  area. 
The  area  Involved  Is  the  site  of  the  proposed 
convention  and  exhibition  facility  to  be 
erected  by  the  New  York  City  Convention 
and  Exhibition  Center  Corporation. 

Section  49  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  and  direct  th  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  grant  to  the  Mountrail  County 
Park  Commission  of  MountraU  County,  North 
Dakota,  a  lease  carrying  certain  described 
tracts  of  land  at  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir project  on  the  Missouri  River.  The 
lands  are  to  be  used  by  the  Commission 
solely  for  public  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Section  50  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  section  253  of  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  that  the  costs  of  re- 
placing certain  community  services,  for  which 
the  Act  provides  assistance,  include  those 
costs  Inctirred  in  obtaining  substitute  serv- 
ices during  the  period  of  repair,  restoration, 
reconstruction,  or  replacement  of  facilities 
to  the  extent  such  costs  exceed  the  cost  which 
would  have  been  incurred  In  providing  such 
services  but  for  the  disaster. 

Section  61  of  the  Hovise  amendment  would 
direct  that  no  change  be  made  In  the  exist- 
ing standards  used  for  the  fc»Tnulatlon  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related  land 
resource  projects  pursuant  to  Section  103 
of  the  Resources  Planning  Act  until  Decem- 
ber 31, 1973,  unless  changed  prior  to  that  date 
by  an  Act  of  Congress.  This  will  allow  stiffl- 
clent  time  for  the  hearings  to  be  held  and 
legislation.  If  necessary,  developed. 

Section  52  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•  Flood  Control  Act  of  1972." 
PROVISIONS  or  THE  cx3NrxBXNcx  sTTBSTmrnt 
The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of 
the  conference  substitute  (relating  to  sec- 
U(ma  201,  202,  and  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968)  Is  the  same  as  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  301  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of 
the  House  amendntent. 

The  paragraph  of  the  first  section,  headed 
"Middle  Atlantic  Coastal  Area",  is  the  same 
as  the  similarly  headed  paragraph  In  section 
201  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  similarly  head- 
ed paragraph  In  the  first  section  of  the  House 
amendment. 

The  paragraph  of  the  first  section,  headed 
"James  River  Basin".  Is  the  same  as  the 
similarly  headed  paragraph  In  section  201  of 
the  Senate  bill. 


The  paragraph  of  the  first  section,  headed 
"Salt  River  Basin",  is  basically  the  same  as 
the  similarly  headed  paragraph  In  section 
201  of  the  Senate  bill 

The  paragraph  of  the  first  section,  headed 
"Water  Resources  in  Appalachla",  Is  the  same 
as  the  similarly  headed  paragraph  In  the  first 
section  of  the  House  amendment  with  the 
following  changes: 

(1)  The  project  for  Rojral  Olen  Reservoir 
Is  not  authorized,  and 

(2)  The  authorization  level  Is  set  at  not 
to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  Initiation  and  par- 
tial accomplishment.  This  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $29,908,000  from  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  these  projects  In  the  Senate  bill. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  expressed  concern  with 
the  long  delays  which  have  occurred  In  com- 
pleting the  comprehensive  report  for  water 
resources  development   In   Appalachla. 

Section  206  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1966  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive rejKJrt  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment In  Apaplachla,  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  President  with  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  by  December  31,  1968.  While  the 
Committees  had  previously  been  advised 
that  there  would  be  a  one-year  delay  in  the 
completion  of  this  report,  almost  three  ad- 
ditional years  have  gone  by  and  still  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  report  will  be  avail- 
able for  consideration  by  Congress  In  the  near 
future. 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  the  report 
presents  issues  of  new  policy  and  revised 
procedures,  which  require  careful  considera- 
tion within  the  Administration,  but  believe 
that  adequate  time  has  been  available  to 
reach  decisions.  This  report  has  not  yet  been 
irsmsmltted  to  the  Congress;  yet.  the  need 
Is  even  more  urgent  than  In  1965  for  Initi- 
ating water  resource  development  in  this 
economically  distressed  region. 

The  Conference  Report  therefore  Includes 
the  authorization  of  the  plan  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
authorizes  $50,000,000  for  its  initiation. 

The  Secretary's  report  includes  eleven  spe- 
cific recommendations.  With  the  exception 
of  the  project  for  Royal  Olen  Reservoir 
South  Branch,  West  Virginia,  and  a  minor 
modification  of  his  recommendations  for 
Whitecxkk  Reservoir,  Whlteoek  Creek,  Ohio, 
all  eleven  recommendations  have  been  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Conferees  expect  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, will  as  soon  as  possible  begin  the  fol- 
lowing projects:  Hlpes  Reserovlr,  Virginia, 
Tamaqua  Local  Flood  Protection  Project. 
Pennsylvania:  Cllnchfleld  Reservoir,  North 
and  South  Carolina;  Roaring  River  Reservoir, 
North  Carolina;  Dalton  Creek,  Qeorgla; 
Whlteoak  Reservoir,  Ohio;  Midland  local  pro- 
tection project,  Kentucky,  and  Royalton  Res- 
ervoir— SalyersvUIe  Area,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  project  for  flood  pro- 
tection at  Tamaqua  is  a  small  project  and 
urgently  needed  as  illustrated  by  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  Hurricane  Agnes.  According- 
ly, the  Conferees  expect  that  this  project 
would  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  224  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970.  conditionally  authorized  an  Innovative 
flood  damage  reduction  program,  consisting 
of  residential  flood-prooflng  and  comple- 
mentary local  protection  projects  for  the 
town  of  Williamson  and  Matewan,  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Conferees  intend  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  plan,  and  more 
specifically  recommendation  Number  9  of  the 
plan,  that  the  approvals  required  by  section 
224  would  no  longer  be  necessary.  The  Con- 
ferees further  coacxii  in  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendation that  he  be  authorized  to  de- 
sign a  similar  program  for  the  entire  Tug 
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Fork  Valley,  Including  the  area  In  Kentucky. 
This  work  shoiild  begin  immediately. 

As  In  the  case  of  Tug  Fork,  the  conferees 
intend  that  the  conditions  for  authorization 
of  the  Whlteoak  Dam  and  Heaervolr  on 
Whlteoak  Creek,  Ohio,  as  they  ^pear  In  sec- 
tion 12  of  PubUc  Law  93-222  are  no  longer 
applicable  as  that  authorization  has  been 
superseded  by  the  authorization  al  the  plan 
for  water  resources  In  Appalachla  In  tbe 
Conference  Report. 

The  paragraph  of  the  first  section,  headed 
"Pascagoula  River  Basin",  is  the  same  as  the 
similarly  headed  paragraph  In  section  201  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  similarly  headed  para- 
graph In  the  first  section  of  the  House 
amendment. 

The  paragraph  of  the  first  section,  headed 
"Pesurl  River  Basin",  Is  the  same  as  the 
similarly  headed  paragraph  in  section  201  of 
the  Senate  bUl  and  the  similarly  headed 
paragraph  In  the  first  section  of  the  House 
amendment. 

The  paragraph  of  the  first  section,  headed 
"Gulf  Coastal  Area",  is  the  same  as  the 
Blmllarly  headed  paragraph  In  section  201  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  similarly  headed 
paragraph  In  the  first  section  of  the  House 
amendment. 

The  pyaragraph  of  the  first  section,  headed 
"Spring  River  Basin",  is  the  same  as  the 
similarly  headed  paragraph  In  section  201  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  similarly  headed 
paragraph  In  the  first  section  of  the  House 
amendment. 

The  paragraph  In  the  flrst  section  of  the 
conference  substitute,  headed  "Grand  River 
Basin",  modifies  the  presently  authorized 
Pattonsburg  Lake  project  to  require  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  Immediately  proceed  with 
engineering  and  design. 

The  paragraph  of  the  flrst  section,  headed 
"Umpqua  River  Basin",  is  the  same  as  the 
similarly  headed  paragraph  In  the  flrst  sec- 
tion of  the  House  amendment  authorized 
however  at  $40,000,000.  The  conferees  Intend 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
92-371  Include  those  in  his  letters  dated 
September  15,  1972  and  October  2,  1972,  both 
of  which  are  printed  in  such  House  Docu- 
ment. 

The  flrst  paragraph  in  the  material  headed 
"Lower  Mississippi  River"  in  the  flrst  section 
Is  the  same  as  the  first  paragraph  In  the 
similarly  headed  material  In  the  Senate  In 
section  201  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  flrst 
paragraph  of  the  similarly  headed  material 
in  the  flrst  section  In  the  House  amendment. 

The  second  paragraph  in  the  material 
headed  "Lower  Mississippi  River",  Is  the  same 
as  the  second  paragraph  In  the  similarly 
headed  material  In  section  201  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  Senate  bill  Included  projects  for 
Verona  Dam  and  Lake,  Virginia,  and  Sixes 
Bridge  Dam  and  Lake,  Maryland.  The  proj- 
ects as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers Included  substantial  benefits  for  low 
flow  augmentation  for  water  quality.  In  tbe 
case  of  Sixes  Bridge  almost  60%  of  the  an- 
nual beneflts  were  for  this  purpose.  At 
Verona  approximately  80%  of  the  annual 
beneflts  of  the  project  were  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  recently  passed  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (S. 
2770) ,  the  concept  of  "pollution  by  dilution" 
was  banned  as  an  alternative  to  waste  treat- 
ment for  pollution  from  point  sources.  The 
1972  Amendments  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  not  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  has 
the  authority  to  determine  when  low  flow 
augmentation  Is  an  appropriate  technique 
for  supplementary  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

However,  based  on  Information  available 
to  the  Conferees,  It  Is  clear  that  the  projects 
can  be  Justlfled  for  purposes  other  than  low 


flow  augmentation  for  water  quality.  For 
example  water  supply  needs  might  Justify 
the  proJecU.  Accordingly,  the  Conferees  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reformu- 
late the  Sixes  Bridge  and  Verona  projects, 
and  resubmit  them  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible  but  In  no  event  later  than  June 
30,    1978. 

The  House  amendment  Included  a  project 
for  Highland  Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Fall 
Creek  Basin,  Indiana.  The  major  purpose  of 
this  project  Is  to  assure  adequate  water  sup- 
ply for  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  project 
report  was  received  too  late  for  adequate 
hearings  by  either  body.  Accordingly,  the 
Conference  report  does  not  Include  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  Conferees  anticipate  that  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Potomac  River  projects  and  the 
Highland  Lake  project  early  In  the  93rd 
Congress  so  that  appropriate  action  can  be 
taken. 

The  Senate  bUl  Included  several  projects, 
eaob  having  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
less  than  $10  million.  These  projects  qualify 
for  authorization  by  committee  action  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Contrcd  Act  of  1965.  Tbe  Committees  iiai^e 
theee  projects  under  active  consideration  for 
authorization  under  section  301,  and  the 
projects  are,  therefore,  not  included  within 
the  conference  report. 

Section  2  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  3  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  3  of  tbe  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  3  of  tbe  House  eimend- 
ment. 

Section  4  of  tbe  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  4  of  the  Hoiise  amend- 
ment. 

Section  6  of  tbe  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  6  of  tbe  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  6  of  tbe  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  6  of  the  House  amend- 
ment and  essentlaUy  the  same  as  section 
103  of  tbe  Senate  bill. 

Section  7  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  108  of  the  Seimte  bill 
and  section  7  of  tbe  House  amendment. 

Section  8  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  8  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  9  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  9  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Conferees  Intend  that  the  study  of  the 
Buffalo  River  Basin,  New  York  shall  Include, 
as  a  part  of  the  waste  water  management 
study,  a  determination  of  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  cleaning,  snagging,  and  removal  of 
debris  from  tbe  river's  bed  and  banks  and  tbe 
advisability  of  dredging  and  structural  works 
to  Improve  stream  flow  and  water  quality. 
The  Conferees  also  Intend  that  considera- 
tion be  given  in  the  study  to  varioxis  metb- 
ods  of  bank  stabilization. 

Section  10  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  tbe  same  as  section  10  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  11  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
tbe  same  as  section  11  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  12  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
tbe  same  as  section  12  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Conferees  stress  that  this  section  Is  for 
Interim  protection  and  remedial  type  action 
only  and  Is  not  Intended  to  adversely  affect 
any  ftirther  alternatives  to  the  Sandrldge 
Dam. 

Section  IS  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  13  of  the  Hotise  amend- 
ment. 

Section  14  of  tbe  conference  subetitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  14  of  the  House  amend- 


ment and  essentially  the  same  as  section  302 
of  tbe  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  Senate 
bill  does  not  provide  for  transfer  dl  title  and 
future  maintenance  of  the  bridge  to  local 
interests. 

Section  IB  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  16  of  tbe  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  16  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  16  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  17  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  203  of  the  Senate  bUl  and 
section   17  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  18  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  18  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, except  that  the  reference  to  disadvan- 
taged children  has  been  deleted  in  subsec- 
tion (O). 

Section  19  of  tbe  conferenoe  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  19  of  the  House  amend- 
ment and  essentially  the  same  as  section 
237  of  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  Senate 
bill  does  not  provide  for  the  payments  to  be 
made  In  five  annual  Installments. 

Section  30  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  209  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  section  30  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  31  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  208  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  section  21  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  23  of  tbe  conferenoe  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  22  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  23  of  tbe  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  23  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  24  of  the  oonlennot  subetitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  207  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  section  24  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  25  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  26  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  26  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  26  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  27  of  the  conference  subetitute  Is 
the  ssmne  as  section  27  of  tbe  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  28  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  a',  section  206  of  he  Senate  bill 
and  section  28  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  39  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  306  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  section  29  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  30  of  the  conferenoe  substltuts  Is 
the  same  as  section  30  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  31  of  the  conferenoe  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  Section  31  of  tbe  House 
amendment. 

Section  32  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  Section  32  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  33  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  Section  226  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  Section  33  of  tbe  House  amendment. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  where  substan- 
tial protection  of  public  property  will  result 
In  Incidental  works  on  private  property,  the 
Federal  share  of  such  Incidental  work  will  be 
70  percent  In  accordance  with  tbe  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Section  34(a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  Section  34  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  34(b)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute Is  the  same  as  Section  105(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Section  34(c)  of  tbe  conference  substi- 
tute Is  the  same  as  Section  105(b)  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  Section  34  of  the  Hotise 
amendment. 

Section  35  of  the  conference  substitute  to 
the  same  as  Section  35  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  36  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  tbe  same  as  Section  36  of  tbe  House 
amendment. 
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Section  37  of  th«  conference  stibetltut* 
It  the  same  aa  Section  37  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  3«  of  the  conference  subeUtute 
Ls  the  same  as  Section  38  of  the  Hotise 
amendment. 

Section  39  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  39  of  the  House  amend- 
□aent. 

Section  40  of  the  conference  subetltute 
la  the  same  aa  section  40  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  41  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  sis  section  41  of  the  House  amend- 
oaent. 

Section  42  of  the  conlernce  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  211  of  the  Senate  bUl  and 
section  42  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  43  of  the  conference  substitute 
IS  the  same  as  section  43  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  44  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  44  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  45  of  the  conference  substitute  la 
the  same  as  section  46  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  4«  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  46  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  47  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  228  of  the  Senate  bUl  and 
section  47  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  48  of  the  conference  substitute  la 
the  same  as  sections  107  of  the  Senate  bUl 
and  48  of  the  House  amendment,  except  for 
technical  amendment  respecting  the  descrip- 
tion of  land  Involved  and  the  requirement  of 
»  finding  of  public  interest. 

Section  49  of  the  conference  substitute 
la  the  same  as  sectkjns  204  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  49  of  the  Hoiiae  amendment,  except  that 
the  House  provision  would  have  granted  a 
tease  rather  than  fee  title  with   reverter. 

Section  60  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  50  of  the  House  amend- 
Doent. 

Section  51  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  212  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  52  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  210  of  the  Senate  blU. 

Although  three  name  change  provisions 
have  been  included  in  the  Conference  Be- 
pcrt,  the  Conferees  do  not  Intend  this  to 
oonstltute  a  precedent  for  additional  name 
change  provisions  In  future  River  and  Har- 
bor and  Flood  ConUoi  Acts.  It  is  the  poUcy 
of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatlves  and  the  Senate 
that  name  changes  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects  ought  to  be  done  by  sep- 
arate legislation.  However,  because  of  the 
Impracticability  of  passing  such  Individual 
bills  before  adjournment  of  this  Congress, 
the  Conference  Report  recognizes  the  con- 
trlbutlona  of  several  deceased  legislators. 

Section  53  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  213  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Conferees  Intend  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  In  amending  the  contract  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  United  States  should 
rvqulre  In  the  first  year  an  initial  payment 
of  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
have  been  paid  In  such  year,  with  increasing 
amounts  thereafter  payable  as  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Eiiglneers,  de- 
termines to  be  fair  and  reasonable  talcing  all 
factors  Into  consideration,  until  such  total 
amount  shall  have  been  paid. 

Section  54  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  214  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  55  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  215  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  56  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  216  of  the  Senate  bill, 
except  that  the  maintenance  provision  Is 
deleted  and  the  authorization  Is  limited  to 
»3.00C,000. 


Section  57  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  217  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  58  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  218  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  56  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  219  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  60  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  230  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  61  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  221  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  62  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  229  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  63  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  the  second  paragraph  In  the 
material  headed  "Beach  Erosion"  in  section 
101  of  the  Senate  bUl. 

Section  64  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  103  of  the  Senate  bill, 
except  that  the  advisory  panel  In  subsection 
(a)  Is  established  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Section  65  of  the  conference  substitute  18 
the  same  as  section  104  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  66  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  106  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  67  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  110  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  68  of  the  conference  subetltute  Is 
the  same  as  the  paragraph  headed  "  Pocata- 
Uco  River  Basin"  In  section  201  of  the  Sen- 
ate bin. 

Section  69  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  sazne  as  section  222  ctf  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  70  of  the  conference  substitute 
replaces  section  231  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
provides  small  flood  protection  project  au- 
thority to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  works 
to  protect  areas  declared  to  be  major  disaster 
areas  during  the  preceding  five-year  period 
with  a  limitation  of  not  more  than  t3.000.000 
for  any  single  locality.  Authorization  Is  for 
$26,000,000. 

Section  71  of  the  conference  substitute  la 
the  same  as  section  224  of  the  Senate  blU. 

Section  72  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  subsection  (a)  of  section  51  of 
the  House  amendment. 

The  deletion  of  subsection  (b)  of  the  House 
amendment  was  because  It  was  considered 
duplicative  of  subsection  (a) .  Section  73  will 
assure  that  Congress  will  have  sufficient  time 
to  review  water  resources  standards  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Water  Resource  Ooun- 
cU. 

Section  73  is  the  same  as  section  62  of  the 
House  amendment. 

Rat  RoBBtTS. 

WM.  J.  BSTAK  DOSK, 

David  N.  HiNCEitsoif , 
Don  H.  Clattbkn, 
Qknk  Sntsxx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  ot  House. 

B.     EVXKETT     JOROAN, 

Llotb  Bmi-ssw, 
ELAItfX  S.  Edwaxds, 
robkst  dolx, 
John  S.  Coopks, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  16598,  AMENDING  DIS- 
ASTER  RELIEF   ACT  OP    1970 

Mr.   ROBERTS.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday.  October  12,  1972,  to  file 
the  report  on  H.R.  16598.  to  amend  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  community  disaster  grants  to  be 
based  upon  loss  of  budgeted  revenue,  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  PILE  REPORTS 
ON  H.R.  17038,  DESIGNATING  OAK- 
LEY  RESERVOIR  ON  SANGAMON 
RIVER  AS  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 
LAKE;  ON  H.R.  16804,  RENAMING 
MINEOLA  DAM  AS  CARL  L.  ESTES 
DAM  AND  LAKE;  AND  H.R.  13158, 
NAMING  BRIDGE  ACROSS  OAK- 
LAND  HARBOR  AS  GEORGE  P. 
MILLER-LELAND  W.  SWEENEY 
BRIDGE;  AND  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  A  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  1819,  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
CO  Public  Works  have  until  midnight 
tonight,  Thursday.  October  12,  to  file 
reports  on  H.R.  17038,  designating  the 
Oakley  Reservoir  on  the  Sangamon 
River  at  Decatur,  HI.,  as  the  William  L. 
Springer  Lake;  H.R.  16804,  to  rename 
the  Mlneola  Dam  and  Lake,  Texas,  as 
the  Carl  L.  Estes  Dam  and  Lake;  and 
H.R.  13158,  to  name  a  bridge  across  a 
portion  of  Oakland  Harbor,  Calif.,  the 
George  P.  MiUer-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge;  and  that  the  managers  have 
permission  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  S.  1819,  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
15641.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15641)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
9.  1972.) 

Mr.  FISHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with,  since 
both  the  conference  report  and  the  jotat 
statement  of  the  managers  have  been 
printed  and  are  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  of  October  9,  1972,  on  pages 
34370-34378. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  whether  or 
not  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  side,  even  though  we  have  no 
partisanship  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  interests  of  defense  of 
our  country. 
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I  notice,  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman's  counterpart  is 
not  present.  I  would  simply  like  to  know 
11  it  has  been  cleared.  In  addition  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  for  a  short  explanation 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  I  will  say  that  the 
ranking  Member  on  the  minority  side  is 
in  full  agreement  with  the  contents  of 
the  report.  He  participated  in  it,  and, 
of  course,  signed  the  report. 

Mr.  HAli.  May  I  further  inquire  if 
there  was  anything  of  great  cost  added 
on  in  the  conference;  if  the  House  posi- 
tion prevailed,  and  if  any  Senate  non- 
germane  amendments  are  Involved? 

Mr.  FISHER.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  it  is  a  rather  lengthy  bill.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  changes. 

There  was  a  decrease,  actually.  The 
Trident  program  was  cut  out  as  a  re- 
sult of  Senate  insistence,  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  had  not  been  able 
to  locate  a  specific  site  up  to  this  time. 
Therefore,  we  went  along  with  them  on 
that  item  and  subtracted  $14,600,000, 
which  the  House  bill  included.  That  was 
the  major  cutdown  in  the  total  amount. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  forthright  response. 

Is  it  a  fair  statement,  to  say  that  this 
is  now  a  moot  question  in  any  event,  In- 
asmuch as  the  appropriation  has  already 
passed  £ind  all  points  of  order  were 
waived  so  that  no  authorizing  legislation 
was  required,  at  the  time  the  appropria- 
tion was  considered? 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  situation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  those 
circumstances,  in  spite  of  how  greatly  I 
decry  fragmentation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20. 
1972.  the  House  passed  the  fiscal  year 
1973  military  construction  authorization 
bill — H.R.  15641 — in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,567,334,000. 

On  August  4,  1972,  the  Senate  ccaisid- 
ered  this  legislation  and  provided  new 
authorizations  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,539,304,000. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference,  House  one 
Senate  conferees  worked  out  the  differ- 
ences and  agreed  to  a  new  adjusted  au- 
thorization for  military  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1973  In  the  amount  of 
$2,549,525,000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
respective  military  departments  had  re- 
quested a  total  of  $3,047,961,000  for  new 
construction  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  amount  included  $399.4  mil- 
lion for  ABM-related  construction  later 
transferred  by  the  Senate  to  the  military 
procurement  biU.  The  action  of  the 
conferees,  therefore,  with  the  transfer 
of  $399.4  million  to  the  procurement  bill, 
reduces  this  departmental  request  by 
$99,000,000  rather  than  $498,000,000  as 
would  first  appear. 

There  were  over  100  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  However,  we 
were  able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on. 
each  one.  I  will  not  go  into  a  lot  of  detail 
because  the  statement  of  managers  ex- 
plains the  action  of  the  conferees. 
The  most  diflftcult  problem  encoimtered 


in  the  conference  with  the  Senate  was 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trident  submarine 
base.  This  year  the  Navy  requested  $14.3 
million  for  the  first  phase  of  the  Trident 
submarine  bsise.  but  at  this  point  in  time 
the  Navy  is  unable  to  state  where  the 
base  is  to  be  located.  The  House  approved 
the  Navy's  request,  but  it  was  denied  by 
the  Senate.  After  much  discussion  and 
delay  because  of  this  particular  problem, 
the  House  conferees  most  reluctantly 
receded  to  the  Senate  position. 

However,  we  were  able  to  retain  many 
projects  not  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. In  other  words,  we  had  to  do  some 
plain  old  horse  trading. 

The  Senate,  during  their  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  added  a  provision  which 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  designate  as  rental 
housing  such  housing  units  now  In  in- 
ventories that  are  determined  to  be  In- 
adequate as  public  quarters  and  that 
cannot  be  economically  upgraded  to 
meet  the  standards  of  adequacy.  Such 
houses  could  then  be  leased  to  eligible 
persormel  at  the  fair  rental  value,  but 
not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  their  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  such  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  totsil  charge  be  less  than 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  units.  The  House  bill  did  not  cer- 
tain such  a  provision.  However,  House 
conferees  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate language  with  an  amendment  limit- 
ing the  number  of  unit:  that  could  be 
declared  inadequate  under  this  section 
to  20,000.  House  conferees  agreed  that 
they  would  try  this  concept  for  1  year 
and  again  review  the  housing  situation 
In  next  year's  program  to  see  the  results 
of  this  concept. 

Therefore,  after  giving  a  little  here  and 
taking  a  little  there,  your  conferees  did 
the  best  they  could  and  believe  that  they 
have  brought  to  the  House  a  good  bill 
that  will  provide  adequately  for  con- 
struction needs  of  the  military  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  for  his  dedication 
and  assistance  during  our  hearings  and 
more  especially  in  the  conference.  Also, 
I  want  this  House  to  know  that  all  mem- 
bers of  your  conference  committee 
worked  hard  to  bring  this  conference 
report  before  you.  and  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  subcommittee,  has  ex- 
plained the  detsdls  of  our  conference  with 
the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  wUl  not  go  into 
the  matters  he  has  already  discussed  with 
you. 

As  in  all  conferences,  It  was  necessary 
to  compromise  on  individual  line  items 
requested  by  the  services,  and  in  some  in- 
stances valid  items  were  left  out  of  the 
program  we  bring  to  the  House  today. 
As  the  subcommittee  chairman  pointed 
out,  the  most  difficult  problem  was  in 
connection  with  a  new  Trident  subma- 
rine base.  The  big  problem  with  this  proj- 
ect was  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  not 
yet  selected  a  site.  The  Senate  conferees 
informally  stated  that  once  the  Navy 
announces  the  locaticm  of  the  prc^xteed 
facility,  they  would  have  no  reluctance 


in  going  along  with  the  Navy's  request 
next  year  for  this  installation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  of  conference  for  their 
dedication  and  efforts  to  bring  this  re- 
port to  the  House.  Also,  I  especially  want 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  excellent  leadership  provided  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  military  construction  subcommittee. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  MARITIME 
AUTHORIZATION,  1973 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  16987)  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Clerk  reawi  as  follows : 

HJl.  10987 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  22.  1972  (86  Stat.  617; 
Public  Law  92-403)  is  amended  by  strlklxig 
out  of  paragraph  (a)  thereof  the  figure 
$280,000,000  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  (465,000.000. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  maJce  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  \s  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  genUeman 
withhold  that  request  in  order  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  be  made? 

The  Chair  has  promised  the  chairmen 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  Uiey 
would  have  certain  bills  up  first.  Ob- 
viously, they  are  not  ready. 

Mr.  HALL.  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  has  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  We  might  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  that.  Will  the  gentlemein  with- 
hold his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist 
on  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  S];>eaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  430) 

Abemethy  Bell  Carey 

Anderson,  Blackburn  OeUer 

Tenn.  Blanton  Chlsbolm 

Archer  Byrne.  Pa.  Clark 

Baring  Cabell  Clay 

Barrett  Caffery  CoUlns.  lU. 


25492 


Cran* 

E  »viB,  8  C. 

C  kvls.  WU. 

OKnbolm 

Q  tvlne 

Ebw 

CQWdy 

Cuiakl 

E  wyer 

K  Smondaon 

8  Kb 

rana,  Colo. 
Fata 

WUJlam  D 
P  jrsythe 
OiUflanana 


GkUagtaer 

Olalmo 

Gray 

G  rean.  Orog 

Groaa 

B»«an 
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Haley 

Banna 

Hanaan.  Waata. 

Haattnga 

Hawklna 

H«t>erc 

Hacklar,  liCaaa. 

Hungata 

Jonaa.  N.C. 

Km 

Keith 

King 

Kuykendall 

Llak 

Uoyd 

McClure 

McCuUocb 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKevin 
Macdonaid. 


Martin 


Mataunaga 

Michel 

Mitchell 

Monagaa 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Nichols 

PaUy 

Peppw 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puroell 

Held 

Roncallo 

Schauer 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Smith,  C«Uf. 

Steal* 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Still  Ivan 

Thorn  peon,  Oa. 

Thorn paon,  N.J 

Yatron 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  348 
A  iembers  have  auiswered  to  their  names,  a 
qporum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
csedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
\i(ith.  

SUPPLEMENTAL  MARPTIME 
AUTHORIZATION.   1973 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
\  [aryland  (Mr.  Qkbmati)  has  moved  that 

V  le  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bil  'H.R.  18987  >  to  amend  the  act  to 
aithorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
yMir  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs 
D '.  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
c  Land  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
s(!Cond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18987,  which  is  a  sup- 
p.ementaJ  authorization  of  appropria- 
t:  ons  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  Maritime 
i^  dminlstration  has  come  forward  with 
tiis  supplemental  authorization  of  ap- 
pTOpriations  in  the  amoimt  of  $175  mil- 
lion for  construction-differential  sub- 
„  dy  because  all  of  the  $250  million  for 
c  instruction  subsidy  contained  in  the 
original  maritime  authorization  budget 
fi  ir  fiscal  year  1973  has  been  spent  or  ear- 
marked. 

This  additional  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations would  be  required  to  con- 
si  unmate  contracts  covering  eight  more 
c  )mmercial  vessels.  Five  of  these  eight 

V  jssels  will  be  of  the  new  and  innovative 
liquefied  natural  gas  type  carriers.  Two 

the  eight  vessels  will  be  the  so-called 
ol^-bulk-oU  type  vessels  and  the  last 
Slip  will  be  a  roll-on,  roll-off  vessel. 

If  contract  commitments  for  these  ad- 
d  tional  eight  vessels  cannot  now  be  met 
b  scause  of  the  lack  of  this  supplemental 
aithorlzation  of  appropriations,  we  risk 
Idsing  the  momentum  which  has  been 
a:hleved  In  the  ship  construction  pro- 
g  ram  under  the  landmark  1970  Merchant 
\[arine  Act.  In  this  connection,  the  As- 
s  stant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Mari- 
tme  Affairs  informed  our  committee 
n  embers  at  hesulngs  on  October  10.  on 
I  .R.  18987,  that  the  five  LNG  tankers  In 
question  might  be  built  abroad  and 
a  distinct  hiatus  of  15  or  16  months  woiild 
Q  ccur  in  the  shipbuilding  program  which 


we  have  all  worked  so  hard  to  establish 
and  foster. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  have  a  hiatiis  of  this  magnitude  in 
our  shipbuilding  program.  It  would  be  a 
worse  blow  to  have  these  LNG  vessels 
buUt  abroad.  Indeed,  the  construction- 
differential  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government  on  the  six  LNG  vessels  re- 
cently put  under  contract  is  only  23.7 
and  25.74  percent,  which  is  dramatically 
lower  than  the  present  legal  41  percent 
subsidy  level.  Because  of  this  low-sub- 
sidy level,  there  is  great  expectation  in 
the  maxitime  industry  that  we  may  com- 
pete for  the  first  time  with  foreign  yards 
in  the  OHistruction  of  these  vessels,  and 
may  even  build  some  of  these  vessels  in 
U.S.  shipyards  for  foreign  account. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col' 
leagues  that  the  factor  mentioned  above 
would  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
our  balance  of  payments — given  the  fact 
that  such  contracts  would  be  coupled 
with  the  construction  of  ancillary  gasi- 
fication and  pipeline  equipment  in  the 
United  States  worth  over  half  a  billion 
dollars.  Also,  I  would  like  to  point  cut 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  ships  to  be 
built  with  this  $175  million  in  additional 
subsidy  money  will  generate  31,000  man- 
years  of  employment  in  domestic  yards. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  .a  very  im- 
portant Item  to  push  through  the  Con- 
gress In  its  waning  days.  However,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  shipbuilding 
program  and  to  the  maritime  industry. 

We  have  been  assured  that  this  sup- 
plemental request  will  receive  favorable 
attention  at  the  other  levels  of  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

In  light  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
these  additional  funds  to  continue  our 
maritime  rebuilding  program,  I  cannot 
urge  my  colleagrues  strongly  enough  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  16987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia  fMr.  Downing)  .  a  member 
of  the  committee,  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  strong  support  of  the  House 
for  H.R.  16987,  a  bill  that  would  author- 
ize $175  million  in  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  subsidy 
program  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1973.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Congress  authorized  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  program  of  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Now,  your 
committee  is  requesting  an  additional 
$175  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  Maritime  program 
provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  has  been  very  successful.  Ship 
construction  activity  under  this  pro- 
gram has  necessitated  this  supplemental 
authorization  request  for  $173  million. 

One  June  30.  1972.  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration signed  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  16  subsidized  vessels 
whose  total  cost  was  about  $660  million. 
The  Government  subsidy  share  of  this 
vessel  cost  was  approximately  $290  mil- 
lion. Incidentally,  this  was  the  largest 
single    group    of    peacetime    contract 


awards  for  merchant  ships  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  subsidy  program  in  1936 — 
$96  million  of  the  1973  basic  appropria- 
tion of  $250  million  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  remainder  was  funded  from 
1973  money  and  the  use  of  multiyear 
procurement. 

The  above  contracts  left  only  $171  mil- 
lion, including  $17  million  of  1972  carry- 
over funds,  available  to  finance  addi- 
tional shipbuilding  contracts  during  all 
of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Then  on  September  29  and  30  of  this 
year,  the  Maritime  Administration 
signed  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
six  LNG  vessels.  Although  the  subsidy 
rate  for  these  vessels  averaged  less  than 
25  percent,  the  lowest  rate  ever,  the  sub- 
sidy contract  awards  totaled  $141.9  mll- 
Uon. 

As  a  result,  after  obligating  an  addi- 
tional $2.9  million  for  contract  changes, 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  only 
$26  million  for  ship  construction  sub- 
sidy available  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1973.  As  the  chairman  of  your 
committee  has  pointed  out.  $26  million 
is  just  not  enough.  Authorization  for  an 
additional  $175  million  is  required. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Maritime  Affairs  is  of  the  strong 
opinion,  and  your  conmiittee  completely 
agrees,  that  contracts  for  about  eight 
more  ships  should  be  awarded  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  Very  briefly,  these  would  be 
five  additional  LNG  vessels,  two  so-called 
OBO's  for  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.. 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Pas- 
senger Ship  Sales  Act.  and  another  so- 
caUed  roll-on  roll-off  vessel  for  the 
States  Steamship  Co.  The  requested 
authorization  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations in  the  amount  of  $175  million 
would  provide  for  the  above  vessels. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  support  H  Jl.  16987. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
yielding  to  me. 

This  is  a  little  bit  of  an  unusual  proce- 
dure here,  although  a  copy  of  the  iden- 
tical report  and  the  bill  has  been  furn- 
ished me,  it  is  not  generally  available. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Much  to  my  surprise,  today 
I  learn  on  the  fioor  that  last  night  it  was 
added  to  the  list  for  suspensions  of  the 
rules,  which  of  course  is  within  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  leadership. 

I  understand,  after  having  reviewed 
this  report  and  the  bill,  that  it  is  an 
emergency,  and  that  this  is  less  than  the 
usual  subsidy  we  invest  in  our  merchant 
marine.  Also,  that  it  is  really  a  buy- 
American  bill  in  that  it  will  keep  this 
shipbuilding  In  the  continental  United 
States,  rather  than  perhaps  having  those 
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who  will  furnish  the  necessary  shipping 
requirements  seek  vessels  under  another 
flag  registry,  other  than  our  own  sov- 
ereign Nation. 

Did  the  gentleman  say  that  it  was 
witliin  the  budget  or  just  approved  as  an 
urgent  matter  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
it  was  approved  by  the  Office  of  the 
Budget;  it  has  been  approved.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  included  in  the  orig- 
inal budget  or  not. 

I  know  that  the  President  said  that, 
in  the  implementation  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing program,  if  additional  funds  were 
needed,  he  would  see  that  we  got  them. 

Now,  the  emergency  is  here,  particu- 
larly created  by  the  impending  energy 
crisis  and  the  necessity  for  these  huge 
tankers. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that 
Congress  be  facile  enough  to  react  to  sit- 
uations like  this.  Certainly,  I  want  these 
huge  tankers  and  other  types  of  mer- 
chant marine  vessels  to  follow  along  in 
the  new  breakthrough  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  merchant  marine,  which  we 
considered  in  the  last  Congress  or  early 
in  this  one. 

As  a  matter  of  procedure,  if  this  sup- 
plemental authority  for  an  appropriation 
is  approved,  does  the  gentleman,  or  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee on  merchant  marine,  expect  this 
to  be  added  onto  the  supplemental  bill 
that  passed  this  body  as  far  as  the  ap- 
propriation is  concerned,  and  is  now  in 
the  other  body,  or  when  it  gets  to  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  GARMTAZ.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  "yes." 

Mr.  DOWNING.  We  have  been  more 
or  less  assured  it  will  be  included  in  the 
supplemental  In  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  entire  $175  million? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  being  fa- 
miliar with  ship  construction,  coming 
from  perhaps  the  greatest  port  for  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  we  have,  believes  that 
this  is  not  an  unreasonable  amoimt  as 
an  add-on  to  the  original  amoimt  auth- 
orized for  reconstitution  of  our  Merchant 
Marine? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  do  not.  If  we  were 
not  to  pass  this  it  would  create  a  hiatus 
in  the  shipbuilding  program  we  already 
have,  which  is  designed  to  give  this  coun- 
try the  merchant  marine  it  deserves. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  committee  for  this  bill,  again  build- 
ing ships  in  the  United  States,  which  I 
believe  is  very  necessary. 

May  I  say,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri's  question,  I  under- 
stand the  financing  has  gone  to  the  other 
body  and  will  be  put  in  the  bill  over  there. 
When  we  go  to  conference  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  this  Member  will  be  In 
favor  of  the  subsidy  and  for  the  esiily 
building  of  these  ships. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  gentl«nan  referred  to  an  article  In 
the  newspaper,  which  stated  that  the 
President  had  asked  this  money  be  au- 
thorized and  that  the  program  continue 
to  be  carried  out. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Management  has  supported 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yldd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  join  In  supporting  the  state- 
ments made  by  our  chairman  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 

I  believe  the  bill  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained. It  is  being  brought  up  as  some- 
what of  an  emergency  matter,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  White  House.  It  is  very 
critical  if  we  8u^  to  keep  up  the  momen- 
tum developed  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 

bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  18987,  a  bill  that 
would  authorize  $175  million  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  ship  con- 
struction program  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  fiscal  year  197S. 

The  bill.  H.R.  18987,  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Administration.  It 
would  Increase  by  $175  million,  the 
1973  construction  subsidy  approprtatlcHi 
authorization  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, The  Administration  requested 
the  bill  as  the  success  of  the  maritime 
program  provided  by  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine Act  of  1970  has  Just  about  exhausted 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

After  hearings  on  the  bill,  your  com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  HJl.  16987, 
without  amendment.  At  the  present  time 
there  remains  only  $26  million  for  con- 
struction subsidy  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1973.  This  smiount  is  totally 
Inadequate  for  the  contracts  of  eight 
more  ships  that  should  be  awarded  this 
year. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  for  a  10-year 
vessel  construction  program.  Without  the 
requested  appropriation  authorization, 
confidence  in  the  Government  could  fal- 
ter to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  Mari- 
time program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  support  this  very  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plidieries  for 
bringing  forward  this  vital,  emergency 
legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help 
meet  an  impending  energy  crisis  which, 
from  all  indications,  the  United  States 
will  experience  by  the  year  1985. 

lliere  are  several  additional  goals.  One 
relates  to  atmospheric  pollution.  Natural 
gas  bums  almost  pollution  free.  Then, 
conservation.  Vast  quantities  of  natural 
gas  are  still  being  flared  to  the  atmos- 
phere at  wellheads  throughout  the  world. 
This  is  a  shameful  waste,  particularly 


when  we  consider  the  xreU-belng  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  complexities 
and  difficulties  of  trying  to  look  and  plan 
ahead  on  matters  of  public  needs.  How- 
ever, we  must  begin  planning  for  the 
next  decade  before  a  growing  energy 
crisis  becomes  a  national  catastrophe. 

Authorities  estimate  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  energy  consumption  In 
the  United  States,  combined  with  a  con- 
tinuing decrease  in  domestic  supply  of 
aiergy  sources,  by  1988,  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  import  over  40  percent  of  all 
forms  of  energy  consumed.  This  will  In- 
clude the  Importation  of  approximately 
15  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  and  12 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  na*ural  gas  per  year. 
We  are  currently  Importing  3.4  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  growth  rate  of  oil  imports  will 
be  300  to  400  percent  during  the  next  15 
years. 

A  massive  cutback  in  the  anticipated 
growth  rate  of  energy  consumption  is 
not  the  solution  If  we  are  to  survive  and 
compete  effectively  as  an  industrial  na- 
tion and  support  a  relatively  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  though  certainly  we  must 
pay  strong  attention  to  conservation  of 
energy  resources. 

The  primary  sources  of  energy  in  the 
foreseeable  future  will  continue  to  be 
oil  and  gas.  Coal  and  nuclear  power  will 
continue  to  provide  substantial  Inputs, 
but  even  with  the  coal  industry  doubling 
its  output  and  nuclear  plants  increasing 
their  megawatt  yield  80  times,  these 
sources  will  provide  only  37  percent  of 
our  national  needs  in  1986. 

In  Ekddltlon,  all  the  nonconventlonal 
sources  combined,  such  as  hydroelectric, 
geothermal,  tidal,  and  solar  power  will 
provide  less  than  3  percent  of  our  total 
energy  needs  in  1985. 

The  remainder  of  our  energy  needs, 
estimated  to  be  60  percent  of  the  total, 
will  be  supplied  from  petroleum  and 
natural  gas. 

If  oil  Imports  grow  at  the  currently 
projected  rates,  in  1985  our  oil  needs 
will  require  between  300  and  350  oil 
tankers  of  250,000  deadweigtot  tons  In 
service.  The  United  States  has  no  harbor 
capaWe  of  accommodating  this  size 
tanker. 

Should  am  energy  crisis  come  to  the 
United  States  today,  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  oould  meet  and  accommodate  our 
energy  needs  for  about  1  year  at  the 
most. 

TY)  meet  such  a  crisis  would  mean  re- 
laxing air  pollution  standards  so  that 
high  sulphur  fuels  could  be  consumed 
along  the  east  coast  and  particularly  In 
the  energy  deprived  northeastern  sector 
of  the  country.  It  would  mean  increasing 
domestic  oil  production,  depleting  on- 
hand  reserve  stocks  and  production  from 
uneconomical  wells.  Even  with  these 
"emergency"  measures  we  may  be  able 
to  stand  off  the  crisis  for  only  about  17 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  direct  our  efforts 
toward  a  new  national  energy  policy  and 
we  must  look  for  new  sources  of  energy 
which  will  most  effectively  meet  the  im- 
pending crisis. 
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I  believe  liquefied  natural  gas  is  that 
sburce.  The  ships  and  facilities  will  be 
cosUjr.  I  estimate  we  are  talking  about 
a  public  cofmnitment  of  at  least  $3  bil- 
1  on  and  a  private  commitment  of  $12 
I  illion  for  a  total  of  $15  billion.  But  these 
stxips  must  be  built  in  U.S.  yards  and 
ttiey  must  be  manned  by  U.S.  crews. 
Ilie  potential  is  for  at  least  75,000  new 
j>b8.  To  let  the  ships  be  built  abroad, 
t  be  LNO  market  commandeered  by  other 
latioDS,  will  not  only  wipe  out  that  job 
I  ocential,  but  place  us  as  captives  in  the 
I  mo  marketplace.  Other  countries  can 
charge  whatever  they  want  and  cut  off 
cur  supply  at  the  slightest  whim. 

The  use  of  LNO  is  not  a  new  theory 
since  we  are  already  importmg  quanti- 
ties of  it  to  me«t  peak  winter  demands 
Iti  the  cold  northeast.  But.  if  we  are  al- 
leady  using  this  form  of  energy  produc- 
itig  fuel,  and  we  know  how  to  prcxiuce 
It.  why  do  we  face  an  energy  crisis?  The 
Iiroblem  is  in  transporting  the  gas.  The 
U.S.  currently  has  no  ships  capable  of 
( arrymg  LNG  and  the  future  will  deter- 
laine  that  the  country  with  the  trans- 
liorting  capability  will  ccmtrol  the  mar- 
l«t  of  this  vital  energy  form. 

Ten  points  can  be  made  which  give 
(redence  to  the  need  for  more  U.S.  par- 
ticipaticHi  in  the  LNG  field. 

First,  presently,  the  public  and  indus- 
Irial  demand  for  LNG  is  growing  at  the 
late  of  3.4  percent  per  year  while  dis- 
( overies  of  new  domestic  gas  reserves  are 
I  leclining. 

Second,  if  the  present  trend  continues, 
ihe  United  States  will  face  a  shortage 
(if  20  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year 
1  »y  1985.  And,  if  automobiles  were  to  con- 
'  ert  to  LNG,  which  can  be  easily  accom- 
:)lished.  the  LNG  requirement  in  this 
country  would  increase  by  35  percent. 

Third,  at  the  same  time  the  role  of 
'.  jNG  on  the  world  energy  market  is  rap- 
dly  expanding  with  the  United  States 
)eing  the  largest  user,  consuming  more 
han  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply. 
Fourth,  by  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union 
(urrently  consumes   20  percent  of   the 
world's  total  supply  of  LNG  and  Western 
1  Europe  about  5  percent.  But  Western  Eu- 
;  ope  may  scon  Increase  their  gas  usage  to 
I  ipproximately  10  percent  as  pipeline  net- 
works from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  The  Nether- 
ands  are  completed. 

Fifth,  those  countries  now  planning  to 
ncrease  LNO  Imports  include  Prance, 
taly.  Spain,  Japan,  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

Sixth,  thus  far.  the  United  States  LNG 
efforts  have  been  directed  principally  to- 
vard  storage  sites  and  highway-based 
semitrailers,  50  of  which  have  been  built 
md  are  operating  mostly  in  New  England 
Lnd  Calif oriUa. 

Seventh,  U.S.  consumers  along  the  east 
;oast  have  been  Importing  LNG  from 
overseas  via  foreign  flag  ships  to  meet 
he  needs  of  the  winter  months.  Our  role 
n  the  transportation  of  this  gas  is  vir- 
;ually  nil. 

Eighth,  six  Western  European  nations 
ind  Japan  are  leading  the  international 
leld  in  LNO  ship  interest  and  construc- 
;ion.  Today  there  are  13  LNG  ships  In 
iervlce  and  20  more  on  order. 


Ninth,  the  closest  the  United  States 
has  come  to  operating  a  liquid  natural 
gas  carrier  is  the  Marine  Eagle,  a  con- 
verted T-2  which  is  being  used  as  an 
ammonia  carrier  along  the  east  coast. 

Tenth,  the  United  States,  with  its 
highly  developed  space  technology,  Is 
fully  capable,  more  so  than  any  other 
country,  of  leading  the  world  In  the  con- 
struction of  LNO  ships  and  facilities. 

All  of  our  space  flights  have  utilized 
liquefied  gasses.  Various  kinds  of  metals 
have  been  proven;  pumps,  compressors, 
insulation,  and  refrigeration  techniques 
have  been  tested  and  used  in  orbital  and 
lunar  missions. 

We  have  the  experience,  capability,  and 
knowledge  to  move  ahead  in  this  field  if 
we  put  our  space  and  ship  technology  to 
work  together. 

Since  the  famous  New  York  blackout 
in  October  1965,  there  have  been  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  other  power  shortages 
and  failures  across  the  United  States.  In 
my  own  Tennessee  Valley  country  we 
have  seen  the  reserve  coal  supply  dwindle 
from  60  days  to  as  few  as  one  and  a  half 
days.  We  are  being  warned  and  alerted 
that  new  directions  must  be  taken  to 
insure  ample  energy  in  the  future. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
but  the  first  step  in  assuring  that  our 
future  energy  needs  will  be  met.  At  a 
later  date  I  plan  to  offer  legislation  for 
the  construction  of  additional  shore- 
based  and  off-shore  LNO  facilities.  Mean- 
while, it  is  important  that  we  not  delay 
the  ship  construction  program  which 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  our  country 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  energy  crisis,  the 
unemployment  problem,  and  providing  a 
much  needed  stimulant  to  the  entire 
maritime  industry. 

U.6.  owned  and  operated  LNO  ships 
are  obviously  in  the  national  interest. 
The  country  which  owns  and  operates 
these  ships  will  have  a  profitable  business 
and  obviously  will  exercise  control  over 
the  world's  supply  of  LNO  reserves. 

We  need  these  ships.  Vast  amounts  of 
proven  and  improven  reserves  sure  con- 
stantly being  discovered  in  Alaska  and 
in  several  nations  overseas.  To  allow  an- 
other nation  to  take  the  leswi  and  monop- 
olize the  LNO  transporting  market  would 
be  detrimental  not  only  to  our  economic 
interests  but  could  lead  to  international 
politics  depriving  us  of  vital  energy 
sources  during  some  future  international 
crisis. 

Regulations  and  policies  of  the  past 
will  no  longer  sufBce. 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  our  present 
shortsighted  policy  with  respect  to 
energy  development  and  consimiption.  If 
we  do,  we  will  have  the  sorry  task  of 
telling  the  Nation.  "Sorry,  out  of  gas."  It 
is  imperative  that  we  move  aggressively 
and  Immediately  Into  the  LNO  shipbuild- 
ing field. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Oarmatz)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
16987. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote,  on  the  ground  that  a 


quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  351,  nays  3,  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  431] 

TEAS— 351 

Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alex&nder 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Anderaon,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annun2io 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Asplnall 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blantcn 
Blatnlk 
Bcggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
BrcAux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotznaan 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carn«y 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CclMns,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cormaa 
Cotter 
CXiugblln 
Culver 
CTurlln 


Daniel.  Va. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Daniels,  N.J 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Danlelaon 

Karth 

Davis.  Wis 

Kazen 

de  la  Oarza 

Keating 

Delaney 

Keith 

Dellenbock 

Kemp 

Dellums 

KluczynAi 

Dennis 

Koch 

Dent 

Kyi 

Derwlnskl 

Kyros 

Dickinson 

Landgrebe 

Dlggs 

Land  rum 

Dtngell 

Latta 

Donohue 

Lent 

Dom 

Long,  La. 

Downing 

Long,  Md. 

Drlnan 

Lujan 

Dulskl 

McClory 

Duncan 

McCloakey 

du  Pont 

McClure 

Eckhardt 

McCollIster 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McOormack 

Edwards.  Calif 

McDade 

EUberg 

McDonald, 

Erlenbom 

Mich. 

Escb 

McEwen 

Eshleman 

McFall 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Fascell 

McKlnnpy 

Ptndley 

Macdonald. 

Flood 

Mass. 

Flowers 

Madden 

Plynt 

Mahon 

Foley 

MaiUlard 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mallary 

Fountain 

Mnnn 

Fraser 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Frenzel 

Mayne 

Frey 

MazzioU 

P*ulton 

Meeds 

Puqua 

Melcher 

Oarmatz 

Metcalfe 

Gaydos 

Michel 

Gibbons 

Mikva 

Goldwater 

Miller,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Miller,  Ohio 

Goodllng 

MiUs,  Ark. 

Grasso 

Mills,  Md. 

Green,  Pa. 

Minish 

Grlffln 

Mink 

Griffiths 

Mlnihall 

Grover 

Ml  7^11 

Gubser 

Molloban 

Gude 

Montgomery 

Hall 

Mcorhead 

Halpern 

Mor«;an 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

Hammer- 

MOSE 

schmldt 

Murphy,  m. 

Hanley 

Myers 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Natcher 

Harrington 

Nedzl 

Harsha 

Nelsen 

Harvey 

Nix 

Hastings 

Obey 

Hatliaway 

OHara 

Heinz 

O'Konskl 

Helstcskl 

O'Neill 

Henderson 

Passman 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Patman 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Patten 

HlUls 

Pepper 

Hogan 

Pet*lns 

Hollfleld 

Pettis 

Horton 

Peyser 

Hcsmer 

Pickle 

Howard 

Pike 

Hull 

Plmle 

Hunt 

Poage 

Hutchinson 

Podell 

I  chord 

Powell 

Jarman 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Price,  m. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Price.  Tex. 

Jon«a 

Piyor.  Ark. 
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puclnskl 

purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

BaUsback 

Randall 

BaD«el 

Earlck 

Bees 

Beld 

Bhcdes 

Boberifi 

Boblnscn,  Va. 

Robiscn.  N.Y. 

Bodino 

Boe 

Rogers 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Bosunkowskl 

Bousb 

BouEselot 

Boy 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Buth 

St  Germain 

San rim an 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 


Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlv« 

Slkes 

Slak 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 
■  Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thomson.  Wis 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Udall 


Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wiialen 

Wljalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wliltten 

Wldnall 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

ZablGckl 

Zlcn 

Zwach 


NATS— 3 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Kastemneler 


Reuss 


NOT  VOTING— 77 


Archer 

Baring 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Carey.  N.Y. 

ChlBbolm 

CTay 

CoUina,  m. 

Crane 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Denholm 

Devlne 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Forsythe 


Frellnghuysen 

Gallflanakis 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kee 

King 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Lemon 

Link 

Lloyd 


McCnUloch 

McKevllt 

McMiUan 

Martin 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

MitcheU 

Monagan 

Murphy,  NT. 

Nichols 

Pelly 

Rlegle 

Boncallo 

Rooney,  M.T. 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Wiggins 

Tatron 


m     Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

H     Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Matiilas  of  CHOlfor- 

vnla. 

i^V     Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Martin. 
J     Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.   Stokes  with  Mr.   OallflanaklB. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  ColllnB  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  William  A.  Ford  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Waahlngtoa    with    Mrs. 

Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennaylvanla. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Haley. 

I*lr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Link. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU  H.R.  16987. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Forsythe. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
culloch. 

Mr.  Deniiolm  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pelly. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9463, 
IMPORTATION  OP  PRE-COLUM- 
BIAN SCULPTURE  AND  MURAI£ 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  9463)  to  prohibit 
the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of   certain  pre-Columbian  monumental 
or  architectural  sctilpture  or  murals  ex- 
ported contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
tries of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNrsRENCE  REPoai  (H.  RiPT.  No.  1683) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   in   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  CBM. 
9463)    to  prohibit  the  Importation  Into  the 
United     States    of     certain     pre-Columbian 
monumental   or   architectural   sculpture   or 
murals  exported  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
countries  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have   agreed   to  recommend   and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment   to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  3.  4,  5.  8.  7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  12. 
13,  and  14,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills. 
Al  Ullbcam, 
Jambs  A.  Bumck. 
John  W   Byrnks. 
Jackson  E.  Betts, 
tfanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 
RT7SSXU.  B.  Long. 
Clinton  P.  Andkbson, 
H.  E.  Talmaogk, 
Wallace  F.  Bknn»tt, 
Cakl  Cttbtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatost  avAmnirr  of  th« 

COMMTPn*  0»  CONTKkMNCk 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amf^- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R  9*«3 >  *« 
prohibit  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  pre-Columbian  monumental 
or  architectural  sculpture  or  murals  export- 
ed contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  countrtos  or 
orlgm.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  eTect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managere  and 
recommended  In  the  aceompsnylng  confer- 
ence report: 

AmendmenU  numbered  1  throu^  14. 
These  are  clerical  amendments.  The  House 

"^endment  numbered  IS:  In  thto  amend- 
ment the  Senate  added  a  new  Title  n  to  th« 
bill  dealing  with  customs  port  security,  and 
containing  twelve  sections.  Under  thU 
amendment  (see  section  204).  If  the  8e«e- 
tary  of  the  Treaaury  determines  that  the 
theft  or  pilferage  of  Unported  cargo  or  cargo 
for  export  has  become  detrimental  to  the 
international  trade  and  commerce  of  a  port 
of  entry  he  shall  (after  taking  Into  •coount 
certain  Usted  factors  and  after  consultation 
with  various  agencies)  eetabltah  cargo  se- 
curity measures  and  procedures  for  terminals 
of  that  port  of  entry.  The  amendment  aleo 
provides  for  identification  cards  (see  section 
205)  clvU  penalties  for  violation  of  regula- 
tions' issued  pursuant  to  section  204  (see 
section  206),  the  prohibition  of  lading  or 
unlading  Ui  cerUln  cases  of  repetitive  viola- 
tions (see  section  207).  judicial  review  (see 
section  208) ,  and  criminal  penalties  (see  sw- 

^'^^nilTamendment  Is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16 
with  amendments  which  are  technical  anH 
clarifying  In  nature. 

The  amendmentB  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  are  as  follows: 

Onpaga  3  of  the  Senate  engroesed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  line  20.  ^      „       ^   .„ 

On  nage  3,  Une  21,  of  the  Senate  en- 
growed^Saendments.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 

insert:  "(3)".  .     .  . ^  .  »__ 

On  page  5,  beginning  on  line  2  of  the„a«- 
ate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out     (») 

^°On  page  5.  beginning  on  line  2  of  the  8«- 
ate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  to 
estabUBh  such  cargo  s«:urlty  =»«"^';*  ."^^ 
insert-  "to  prescribe  regulations  establishing 
such    cargo    security    meaaures    and    proce- 

dures".  . 

On  page  5,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "at  terminals"  and 
insert-  "at  terminals  of  such  port  of  entry 

On  page  8.  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engroesed 
amendmenu,  strike  out  "notice  of"  and  m- 
sert"reg\ilatlons  setting  forth". 

cm  page  6,  Une  16,  of  the  Senate  engroMed 
lamendments.  strike  out  "term Inala"  and 
insert:  "terminals  of  such  port  of  ««^r__. 

On  page  5,  line  18,  of  the  Senate  engroeeed 
amendments,  after  "at  terminals"  in^rt: 
•under  regulations  preecrlbed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)". 

On  page  6,  line  19.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "pubUcatlon"  insert:  "of 
such  regulations". 

On  page  6,  line  12,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "person"  and  insert: 
"Individual". 

On  page  6,  line  18.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  oot  "peraon"  and  Inaert: 
"indlfldual"  , 

On  page  7.  ime  1,  of  the  SenaU  engroaaed 
amendment*,  strike  out  "person"  and  inwwt: 
"Individual". 
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Am»ndment  numbered  16:  S«ctlon  516  of 
the  Tfcrtll  Act  of  1930  permlta  American 
mAnufacturert,  producers,  or  wholeealers  to 
die  petition*  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury  oonteatlD^  the  appralMment,  clasolflca- 
Uon,  or  rat«  of  duty  assessed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  with  respect  to  Imported  mer- 
chandise. Senate  amendment  nimibered  16 
amends  such  section  518  so  as  to  permit 
American  manufacturers,  producers,  or 
wholesaler*  to  file  petitions  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  when  they  believe  that 
oountervalllng  duties  should  be  assessed 
against  Imported  merchandise  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  make  available  to  Ameri- 
can manufactxirers,  producers,  or  wholesalers 
the  same  Judicial  review  procedures  with 
respect  to  decisions  by  the  Secretary  that 
countervailing  duties  shaU  not  oe  assessed 
as  now  apply  under  section  516  with  respect 
to  contested  appraisements,  classlflcatlons, 
and  rates  of  duty.  (Under  existing  law,  only 
Importers  may  obtain  Judicial  review  with 
respect  to  oountervalllng  duties.) 

This  amendment  Is  reported  in  technical 
dLsagreemeat.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  a  cleri- 
cal amendment  and  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that.  In  the  case  of  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  Customs  Court  or  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
that  oountervalllng  duties  should  be  asseesed, 
merchandise  entered  after  180  days  before 
suoh  court  decision  (but  In  no  case  before 
publication  of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary) 
will  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  final 
court  decision.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  such  assessment  would  apply  In 
the  case  of  merchandise  entered  after  the 
date  of  the  Secretary's  decision. 

The  amendments  referred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  are  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  12,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "duty"  and  Insert: 
"duties'". 

On  p«ge  14,  lines  11  and  13,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "after  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion" and  Insert:  "after  the  180th  day  before 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  oourt  deci- 
sion (but  In  no  case  before  the  day  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion) ". 

W.  O.  Mills, 

Al  Ullman, 

James  A.  Buhkx, 

John  W.  Btknbs, 

Jackson  E..  Bktts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RosaxLL  B.  Long. 

Clinton  P.  Andk«80N. 

H.  E.  Talmaoce. 

Wallaoc  p.  BiNNrrr, 

Cau.  CcntTis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Senate. 


CON1T31ENCE  REPORT  ON  H  Jl.  14370. 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkanssis.  Mr.  Spesiker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  14370^  to  provide  payments  to 
localities  for  hlgh-prlorlty  expenditures. 
to  encourage  the  States  to  supplement 
their  revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize 
Federal  collection  of  State  individual  in- 
come taxes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  8PEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 26. 1972.) 

Mr.  KTTT.TJ^  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  conference  re- 
port, which  has  to  do  with  fiscal  assist- 
ance for  State  and  local  governments, 
accepts  a  number  of  Senate  amend- 
ments, the  conference  agreement  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  House-passed  bill.  In  fact, 
the  conference  agreement  is  more  effec- 
tive in  my  opinion  than  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  bills  in  providing  financial 
assistance  to  the  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Federal 
aid  under  the  agreement  is  limited  to  a 
specific  amount  over  a  specific  period  of 
time  instead  of  being  based,  as  imder 
the  original  proposal,  on  a  percentage  of 
the  individual  Income  tax  base.  This  Is 
essential  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  program 
within  limits. 

More  specifically,  the  paj-ments  for 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments  start 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $5.3  billion  for  cal- 
endar year  1972  and  increase  until  they 
reach  $6.4  billion  in  calendar  year  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  table  which  com- 
pares the  amounts  appropriated  for  aid 
to  the  States  and  localities  by  the  con- 
ference report  with  the  amoimt  appro- 
priated under  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  by  fiscal  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Conference 

House 

Senate 

agrawnent 

bill 

amendment  > 

P*n«4: 

Jan.  1,  fhroujh 
June  M,  1972 

2,652.39 

2,650 

2,  652. 39 

F'neal  year  beginning 

July  1.1972 

5, 642. 38 

5.450 

5,954.78 

Fisul  yur  beginning 

July  1.1973 

Fiscal  ye>r  beginning 

6,054.78 

5.750 

6,754.78 

July  1,1974 

Focal  year  beginning 

6,204.78 

6,050 

7,054.78 

July  1,1975 

July  1  through 
Oac.  31,  1976     .... 

6.  354. 78 

6.350 

7,354.78 

3,327.3S 

3,325 

3,827.39 

Tom 

30,236.40 

39,575 

33,5S8.90 

>  These  amounts  are  based  on  (1)  the  appropriations  con- 
tained in  sac.  102  of  the  Senate  amendment  as  limited  by  sec. 
104(a)  thereof,  and  (2)  the  appropriations  contained  in  sec. 
121u)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Payments  im- 
der the  conference  bill  are  about  $3.4  bil- 
lion less  than  the  total  payments  pro- 
vided under  the  Senate-passed  bill.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  bill  provides  $4  billion 
of  payments  in  lieu  of  grants  for  social 
services  over  the  period  July  1,  1972, 
through  December  1,  1976,  which  were 


deleted  in  conference  so  that  the  figures 
are  not  strictly  comparable. 

The  figures  I  have  just  given  relate  to 
the  total  payments  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. As  you  will  recall,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  the  House  bill  dis- 
tributed $3.5  billion  out  of  the  $5.3  bil- 
lion total  aid  funds  to  local  governments 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  which  con- 
tains three  factors:  Population,  urban- 
ized population,  and  population  inversely 
rated  for  per  capita  income,  so  that  poor- 
er communities  get  relatively  larger  f  imds 
than  wealthy  commimities. 

The  House  formula  also  provided  an 
additional  $1.8  billion  to  the  States,  one- 
half  on  the  basis  of  income  tax  collec- 
tions and  the  other  half  on  the  basis  of 
general  tax  effort. 

The  Senate  biU,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
tributes the  f  imds  to  both  State  and  local 
governments  on  the  basis  of  one  single 
formula:  namely,  population  multiplied 
by  general  tax  effort  and  relative  income. 

While  I  think  that  the  differences  in 
the  distributional  effects  of  the  House 
and  Senate  formulas  can  be  overempha- 
sized, it  Is  imdoubtedly  true  that  these 
formulas  result  in  different  patterns  of 
payment.  The  House  formula,  for  exam- 
ple, tends  to  give  somewhat  greater  pay- 
ments than  the  Senate  formula  to  the 
large,  populous  States.  The  Senate  for- 
mulas, on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  give  rel- 
atively larger  payments  to  the  rural  areas 
and  to  the  big  cities,  while  the  suburbs 
generally  receive  smaller  payments  than 
they  would  under  the  House- passed  bill. 

The  resolution  of  these  two  different 
formulas  posed  an  especially  difficult 
problem  for  the  conferees,  since  each 
formula  had  strong  adherents  and  could 
be  defended  as  being  reasonable.  What 
we  did,  therefore,  was  to  bsise  the  dis- 
tribution— and  this  is  most  unusual  in 
a  sense — was  to  base  the  distribution  of 
the  total  payment  to  each  State  includ- 
ing lx)th  the  pasrments  to  the  State  it- 
self and  the  payments  to  its  local  gov- 
ernments, on  the  House  formula  or  the 
Senate  formula,  whichever  produces  the 
higher  amoimt. 

This  use  of  the  formula  that  produces 
the  higher  allocation  would,  if  nothing 
were  done  about  it,  increase  the  total 
cost  of  the  program.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  program,  to  offset  this  additional 
cost,  the  amount  going  to  each  State  is 
reduced  by  9  percent.  This  brings  the 
cost  of  the  program  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  back  to  the  $5.3  billion  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose.  In  the  sub- 
sequent years  of  the  program,  the  addi- 
tional cost  resulting  from  the  option 
generally  is  absorbed  by  reducing  the  an- 
nual increases  in  payments  provided  un- 
der both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills 
from  $300  million  a  year  to  $150  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  table  comparing 
the  allocations  to  the  various  State 
areas  under  the  conference  report  with 
those  resulting  under  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  for  calendar  year  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  follows: 
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TABLE  l.-COmPARISOH  OF  ESTIMATED  WSTRIBUTIOft  OF  FUNDS  TO  THE  STATES  UNDER  THE  HOtlSE  BILL.  SENATE  BILU  AND  CONFEWNCE  AGREEKIENT  FOR  CALENDAR  TEAR  1972 

IMiUwrn  of  doUsrtI 


House     Senate 

bill  bill 


Before 

scaling  to 

S.300,000,000 


After 
seating  te 

5,300,000,000 


State 

share 


Lscsl 
share 


United  States,  total.  5,300.0  5,300.0 

Aiabama 102  127.6 

Alaska 6.6  5.5 

Arizona «.l  55.1 

Arkansas 38.3  60.4 

CaJifornia.. 610.8  510.4 

Colorado- 59.4  60.0 

Connecticut 72.6  57.5 

Delaware 17.3  12.9 

District  of  Coinmbla 26. 0  14. 1 

Ftorida 150.8  160.3 
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Maine 19.9  34.2 

Maryland 117.5  94.8 
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Michigan  243.7  2ia9 

Minnesota 114.1  108.2 

Mississippi 46.0  99l6 
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MissoiKL 107.6  1015 

Montana 117  22.6 

Nabmkj 34.5  47.1 

N«rada 12.2  119 

New  Hampshirt 115  16.7 

New  Jersey 179t7  1416 

New  Meuco 22.5  3&S 

New  York 649,6  507.1 

North  CaroliBa 1110  148.8 

North  Daketa 12.0  21.7 

Ohw 227.4  185.4 

Oklahoma 52.9  65.3 

Ontoa. -.-  80.1  81.8 

Panmylvanta 300.9  290.2 

Rhode  Island 25.9  211 

So*rtti  Carolina 57.9  89.  S 

So«*  Dakota 115  27.6 

TanoMaaa 79.3  108.1 

Tnas 248.3  268.6 

liWi 29.0  34.5 

VamiMrt.... 11,0  lt3 

Wfiinia USi6  109.7 

Washmfton 79.1  92.3 

West  Virginia 36.4  57.5 

Wisconsin 137.0  147.1 

Wyoming LI  10t7 
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Mr.  MTT.TJt  of  Arkansas.  After  the  al- 
location to  each  State  area  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  whichever  formula  is  the 
higher,  two-thirds  of  this  amount  Is  al- 
located to  the  local  governments  in  the 
State  and  the  remaining  one-third  is 
allocated  to  the  State  government  itself. 
The  House  bill,  unlike  the  conference 
report  and  the  Senate  bill,  did  not  re- 
quire each  State  area  allocation  to  be 
distributed  between  the  local  govern- 
ments in  that  State  and  the  State  itself 
on  a  two-thirds,  one-third  basis,  but 
the  division  of  funds,  under  the  House 
bill,  on  an  overall  basis  amounted  to 
about  the  same  thing.  But,  we  found 
variations  among  States.  Some  States 
will  be  slightly  more  than  50  percent  go- 
ing to  the  localities;  some  as  high  as 
two-thirds. 

We  thought  it  was  best  to  make  it  the 
same  in  all  States.  So  under  this  formula 
in  the  conference  report  two-thirds  in 
each  State  now  will  go  to  these  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution within  the  States,  we  discussed 
the  relative  merits  of  the  House-passed 
formula  as  well  as  of  the  Senate-passed 
formula,  and  those  representing  the  ad- 
ministration, primarily  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  felt  that  the 
Senate  formula  for  distribution  within 
the  States  was  preferable  to  the  House 
formula,  and  the  House  conferees  sdso 
accepted  that  thought;  therefore,  we 
adopted  the  Senate  formula  for  distri- 
bution within  the  States  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments. 

As  a  result,  the  distributions  to  county 
areas  and  other  local  governments  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  population  weighted 
by  tax  effort  and  relative  income.  This 
formula  distributes  a  relatively  larger 
share  of  the  funds  to  the  poorer  locali- 
ties including  both  rural  areas  and  the 
core  cities,  which  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  financial  assistance.  Less  of  the 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  suburbs 
which  frequently  are  in  a  better  financial 
situation. 


The  conference  agreement  gives  the 
States  the  right  to  elect,  by  law,  to  have 
the  distributions  to  their  local  govern- 
ments made  on  the  basis  of  an  alterna- 
tive formula  which  broadly  resembles  a 
comparable  provision  in  the  House  bill. 
Under  this  formula,  the  distributions  to 
local  governments  may  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  population  multiplied  by  general 
tax  effort  or  population  multiplied  by 
relative  income  or  any  combination  of 
these  two  factors. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
per  capita  allocation  to  any  specific  local 
government  is  not  to  be  less  thiui  20 
percent  nor  more  than  145  percent  of 
the  average  per  capita  allocation  to  lo- 
cal governments  throughout  the  State. 

We  also  accepted  a  Senate  amendment 
which  provides  somewhat  larger  alloca- 
tions to  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  costs  of 
providing  government  services  are  un- 
usually high  in  those  States  which  are 
noncontiguous  to  the  U.S.  mainland.  In 
addition,  we  accepted,  after  making  cer- 
tain improvements,  a  provision  to  grant 
aid  funds  to  Indian  tribes  which  are  self- 
governing  units. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  vital  question 
of  how  the  local  governments  are  to 
spend  the  aid  fimde.  This  constituted 
one  of  the  major  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills.  The  Senate  bUl 
contains  no  guidance  as  to  how  the  local 
governments  are  to  spend  the  amounts 
distributed  to  them  under  the  bill.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  House  bill 
which  requires  local  governments  to 
spend  the  aid  funds  on  a  specified  Ust  of 
high  priority  itenus.  This,  of  course,  Is  In 
accord  with  the  principle  that  If  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  to  provide  aid  to  the 
local  governments,  it  should  provide 
guidance  as  to  how  the  funds  are  to  be 
spent.  The  objective  is  to  insure  that  the 
funds  shall  be  spent  for  socially  useful 
purposes  which  have  a  high  priority 
among  the  various  public  needs. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  providing 
Federal  guidance  as  to  the  spending  of 


local  aid  funds  your  conferees  were 
adamant  that  the  bill  should  provide 
such  guidance.  As  a  result,  the  confer- 
ence report  contains  a  specified  list  of 
priority  expenditures  on  which  local 
governments  can  q?end  the  aid  funds. 
Under  the  conference  report,  the  list  of 
priority  expenditures  is  expanded  to  in- 
clude necessary  maintenance  and  op- 
erating expenses  for  health,  recreation, 
libraries,  social  services  for  the  poor  and 
aged  and  flnanria.]  administration,  which 
were  not  included  in  the  House  bill.  Ln 
addition,  under  the  conference  bill,  all 
ordinary  and  necessary  capital  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  law — and  not  just  a 
limited  group — are  treated  as  priority 
expenditures  or,  in  other  words,  as  per- 
missible expenditures  for  local  govern- 
ments. 

In  keeping  with  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding additional  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments, the  House  bill  contains  provisions 
to  prevent  States  from  reducing  their  aid 
to  local  governments  so  as  to  offset  the 
Federal  aid.  In  conference,  we  accepted 
a  slight  revision  on  this  amendment 
which  improves  on  it  somewhat. 

The  conference  report  follows  the 
House  bill  in  requiring  wages  paid  to  in- 
dividuals out  of  aid  funds  to  comply 
with  certain  minimum  wage  standards. 
However,  in  this  regard,  we  accepted  a 
number  of  Senate  amendments  and  re- 
jected others  which  we  believe  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  objective  of  such 
minimum  wage  provisions.  The  confei* 
ence  report  provides  that  the  Da^is- 
Bacon  ininimum  wage  provisions  are  to 
apply  to  wages  paid  to  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  and 
sxibcontractors  provld^  that  the  aid 
funds  constitute  26  percent  or  more  of 
the  project's  cost.  Similarly,  the  con- 
ference agreement  specifies  that  employ- 
ees of  governmental  units  whose  wages 
are  paid  from  aid  funds  are  to  be  no 
lower  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay 
for  individuals  employed  in  similar  pub- 
lic occupations  by  the  same  employer, 
provided  that  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
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wi  kgee  paid  to  all  employees  in  that  cate- 
gc  ry  are  financed  out  of  aid  funds. 

Finally,  to  prevent  the  aid  funds 
KT&nted  under  the  pending  legislation 
from  being  used  to  pyramid  Federal  aid, 
the  conference  agreement  prohibits  State 
gc  vemments  as  well  as  local  governments 
f r  )m  using  the  aid  funds  for  purposes  of 
m  Itching  Federal  funds  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  law  providing  the  grant  pro- 
gram permits  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
fo '  matching  purposes. 

lidoreover,  the  prohibition  is  against 
the  use  of  fimds  either  directly  or  indl- 
re:tly  for  matching.  Whether  or  not  a 
gcvemment  will  be  considered  to  have 
mi  it  this  requirement  is  determined  by 
looking  at  its  total  budget.  The  Govem- 
mait  can  meet  this  prohibition  against 
matching  requirement  if  there  is  no  In- 
crease in  matching  fimds  compared  to 
base  period  or  there  is  another  source 
matching  funds  other  than  the  funds 
prjovlded  by  this  bill.  The  other  source 
these  funds  could  be  either  an  In- 
to local  revenues  over  the  amounts 
to  fiscal  year  1972.  equal  to  or 
than  the  tocrease  to  funds  used 
matchtog,  or  a  decresise  to  spendtog 
a  locally  funded  progrson  which  is  not 
re^Jlaced  by  the  aid  funds  provided  by 
bill, 
r  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  con- 
report  provides  for  the  Federal 
collection  of  State  tocome  taxes  on  a 
voluntary  basis  along  the  general  lines 
the  House  bill.  'Under  the  conference 
,  this  plggj'back  provision  be- 
eflectlve  on  January  1,  1974,  pro- 
vided at  least  two  States  whose  resl- 
flled  3  percent  or  more  of  all  Fed- 
tocome  tax  returns  during  1972  elect 
have  their  taxes  collected  by  the  Fed- 
Oovemment.  Our  bill  would  have 
rebulred  at  least  five  States  to  agree  to 
h^ve  their  taxes  collected  by  the  Fed- 
Oovemment  before  putting  the  pro- 
vlilon  toto  effect.  Other  mtoor  technical 
cl  anges  were  agreed  to  to  the  piggyback 
pi  Dvlslon. 

All  in  all.  I  think  this  is  a  bill  which 
the  support  of  every  Member 
this  body.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
measure  promptly  to  provide  our 
and  local  governments  the  financial 
that  they  urgently  need  and  also  to 
a^ree  to  the  provision  on  which  I  will 
sli  ortly  offer  a  motion  putting  toto  effect 
the  sorely  needed  reform  of  Federal 
mitchtog  grants  for  social  services. 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
explanation  concerning  the  amounts 
g^ng  to  particular  localities.  A  number 
questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
in  I  the  figures  shown  to  the  supplemen- 
tal  report  showtog  the  distribution  of 
funds,  the  "blue  book,"  and  there  has 
b<  en  some  misunderstanding  concemtog 
the  relationship  between  these  nimibers 
ar  d  the  amount  of  money  the  govem- 
m  oits  will  actually  receive.  Generally,  the 
qiestions  concern  why  one  locality  re- 
ceives more  or  less  than  another.  The 
b^sic  allocation  formula  for  distribution 
funds  within  a  State  is  population 
wifighted  by  tax  effort  and  further 
w  >lghed  by  inverse  relative  tocome  levels. 
Tiis  formula  Itself  can  restilt  to  wide 
di  Terences  in  the  per  capita  allocation 
localities— a  locality  with  relatively 
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high  tocome  and  relatively  low  tax  effort 
can  receive  substantially  less  per  capita 
than  a  low  tocome  area  which  has  a 
fEiirly  high  tax  effort. 

The  amounts  shown  in  the  blue  book 
as  going  to  particular  local  governments 
are  intended  els  estimates  of  the  amounts 
for  calendar  year  1972  and  should  be 
regarded  as  estimates  rather  than  pre- 
cise figures  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  errors — 
both  computer  errors  and  data  errors — 
to  some  of  these  figures.  The  Treasury 
Department  is  to  the  process  of  correct- 
tog  these  errors  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
tog  the  first  payment  near  the  end  of 
October.  Our  staff  has  been  worktog  with 
the  Treasury  Department  to  make  sure 
that  the  Department  is  aware  of  all  the 
questions  and  possible  discrepancies  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

The  second  reason  some  of  the 
amounts  gotog  to  particular  localities 
may  appear  out  of  Itoe  to  some  local  gov- 
ernments is  that,  of  necessity,  they  are 
based  on  the  1970  population  and  tocome 
data  from  the  decennial  census.  In  addi- 
tion, the  local  tax  data  which  were  used 
to  determining  these  figures  are  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  latest  currently  available. 
For  places  that  have  been  growtog  rap- 
idly stoce  that  time,  the  estimated  allo- 
cations will  appear  unreEisonably  small. 
It  is  my  understandtog  that  the  first  pay- 
ment, for  the  first  6  months  of  1972,  to 
be  made  at  the  end  of  October,  will  be 
based  on  the  fiscal  year  1967  tax  data.  In 
November,  the  Treasury  Department  ex- 
pects to  have  fiscal  year  1971  tax  data 
which  it  will  use  to  recompute  the  cal- 
endar year  1972  entitlements,  and  it  will 
adjust  the  final  payment  for  1972.  to  be 
made  to  early  January  1973,  to  reflect  the 
adjustment  of  the  1972  entitlements 
caused  by  the  later  tax  data.  The  toten- 
tion  is  to  update  this  tax  data  annually 
thereafter. 

A  third  source  of  difference  between 
the  amounts  localities  will  receive  and 
the  estimates  shown  is  that  the  estimates 
do  not  include  the  places  tocorporated 
stoce  the  1970  censxis.  When  these  newly 
tocorporated  places  are  tocluded  among 
the  localities  receivtog  funds,  the 
amounts  shown  as  gotog  to  the  other 
localities  to  the  same  area  will  tend  to 
be  reduced.  There  may  be  some  tlmelag 
to  dlstributtog  funds  to  newly  incorpo- 
rated places.  Distribution  will  be  made, 
however,  to  a  locality  for  any  entitlement 
period  if  the  locality  is  tocorporated  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  that  period.  Thus. 
for  the  entitlement  period  begtonlng 
January  1,  1972,  a  municipality  will  be 
tocluded  to  the  distribution  if  it  was  to- 
corporated on  or  before  December  31, 
1971.  There  may,  however,  be  some  dif- 
ficulty to  includtog  all  such  places  to  the 
October  payment,  but  this  does  not  aiffect 
their  eligibility  for  funds  for  calendar 
year  of  1972. 

Ptoally,  the  amounts  shown  to  the  blue 
book  will  not  be  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  To  reflect  the  changing  charac- 
teristics and  need  of  localities,  the  popu- 
lation, tocome,  and  tax  data  will  be  up- 
dated as  often  as  is  feasible.  Conse- 
quently, the  amormts  gotog  to  particular 
localities  will  vary  somewhat  from  year 
to  year. 


There  are  two  or  three  potots  that  re- 
mam  for  discussion.  One  of  them  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ren)),  is  toterested  to;  that  we  re- 
tatoed  the  element  to  the  House  bill  that 
allowed,  after  July  1.  1973,  a  State  legis- 
lature, If  unsatisfied  with  our  specified 
distribution  of  funds  within  the  State,  to 
make  modifications  to  that  distribution 
so  as  to  ellmtoate  any  hsurdshlp  or  im- 
faimess  that  the  State  Legislature  may 
think  to  exist  to  the  rigid  Federal  formula 
that  does  apply  from  January  1,  1972, 
through  June  30.  1973.  We  did  retato 
that  element  but  the  optional  formula 
may  be  adopted  for  the  entitlement  pe- 
riod beginning  January  1,  1973.  As  a 
practical  matter,  however,  the  require- 
ment that  the  State  enact  a  law  tocor- 
porattog  the  optional  formula  and  to- 
form  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  30 
days  before  the  begtontog  of  the  entitle- 
ment period  makes  it  unlikely  that  a 
State  would  be  able  to  actually  imple- 
ment an  optional  formula  prior  to  the 
entitlement  period  begtontog  July  1. 
1973. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yleldtog. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  of  the  urbanized  factor  to 
the  House  formula  for  the  localities, 
dropped  by  the  Senate — they  have  a  dif- 
ferent formula — that  Westchester 
Coimty,  for  example,  and  a  number  of 
other  suburban  coimtles,  have  received 
somethtog  of  a  significant  cut  under  the 
conference  report.  Further,  it  is  my  im- 
derstandtog  there  are  two  areas  of 
prompt  relief. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  One  I  have 
discussed^ 

Mr.  REID.  The  first  Is  the  one  the 
gentleman  mentioned.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  about  that. 

Second,  it  is  my  imderstandlng  there 
are  no  strings  on  the  one-third  for  cal- 
endar year  1972  that  goes  to  the  States, 
and  the  State  legislature  and  the  Gover- 
nor in  their  wisdom  coiold  allocate  a  high- 
er portion  of  that  to  individual  urban 
areas  or  suburban  counties  out  of  that 
one-third,  should  that  be  necessary  be- 
cause certato  cities  to  that  area  are  hard- 
pressed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct,  although  there 
are  no  strings  on  the  one-third  for  years 
after  1972  either. 

Mr.  REID.  Further  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  cormectlon  with  calendar  year 
1973?  It  is  my  understanding  in  the  State 
formula  the  legislature  could  reallocate 
funds  under  the  two-thirds  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  any  Imbalance  that  localities 
might  have,  that  is  significant  to  the  fi- 
nancing they  have  counted  on,  to  give  a 
better  break  to  certain  suburban  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is,  as  a 
practical  matter,  with  respect  to  the  fis- 
cal year  begiimlng  July  1, 1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  mtoutes. 
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Mr.  REID.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
action  could  be  taken  for  the  second  half 
of  calendar  year  1973,  provided  action  is 
taken  by  the  legislative  30  days  before  the 
begtoning  of  the  second  period. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
nian  is  correct;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  be  notified  of  the  State 
action  30  days  before  the  beginning  of 
the  entitlement  period. 
Mr.  REID.  I  tharxk  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Has  the  gentlemsin  or 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  made 
sure  that  no  State  or  local  government 
that  has  a  surplus  will  be  eligible  for 
these  fimds? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  jdeld  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  that  not  an  im- 
portant part  of  making  this  legislation 
conform  to  a  responsible  concept. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  it  is,  be- 
cause the  money  can  be  used  to  reduce 
the  local  taxes  of  a  locality,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  would  like 
to  see  it  all  used  for  that  purpose,  frank- 
ly, because  the  cities  primarily  rsAse  their 
money  through  property  taxes,  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  onerous  type  of 
tax. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  this:  Is  it  not  Impor- 
tant, when  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
going  into  debt  to  such  a  tremendous  ex- 
tent to  msike  certato  we  are  not  giving 
money  to  those  State  governments  or  lo- 
cal governments  which  have  surplus 
funds  on  hand? 

As  I  understand  it,  totally  to  the  iTa- 
tion  to  both  the  State  governments  and 
the  local  governments  today,  these  units 
have  a  total  surplus  of  close  to  $15  bil- 
lion, and,  therefore,  we  are  then  asking 
our  Federal  taxpayers  to  go  further  toto 
debt.  By  $8  billion  in  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3rield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

To  continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ask- 
ing our  Federal  overworked  taxpayers 
to  go  further  toto  debt,  when  many  of 
these  State  and  local  governments  have 
surplus  funds  on  hand. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct.  There  are  States  that  do 
not  operate  to  the  red,  and  there  are 
cities — many  of  them  I  guess — that  do 
not  operate  in  the  red. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Should  there  not  be 
a  prohibition  then,  so  that  we  do  not  pay 


out  funds  under  these  formulas  11  there 
are  surplus  funds  to  these  State  and  local 
governments? 

Mr.  Turn  .Tig  of  Arkansas.  There  Is  no 
such  provision  in  either  the  House-passed 
bill  or  the  Senate -passed  bill.  Therefore, 
It  was  Impossible  lor  us  to  toclude  such  a 
provision  to  the  conference  report.  There 
is  no  such  provision  to  the  cor^f  erence  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  Is  a  disaster,  to  ask  our  taxpay- 
ers to  pay  out  funds  to  a  State  or  local 
government  when  we  are  going  into  debt 
on  the  Federal  level  and  will  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  meet  the  obUgation. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  are 
those  who  thtok  it  is  a  disaster  for  us  to 
extend  Federal  credit  to  sane  of  the 
State  and  local  governments,  and  we 
may  differ  to  our  optoions  on  that  potot. 
I  will  make  it  very  clear.  I  said  when 
the  bill  came  up  that  we  have  no  surplus 
moneys  anywhere  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find  to  distribute  to  the  States.  We 
are  merely  making  the  credit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  available  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTT.TJ^  of  Arkansas.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  come  to 
the  potot  now  where  further  debate  to 
regard  to  revenue  sharing  would  be  more 
or  less  futile. 

Of  course,  this  conference  report  is  not 
subject  to  amendment? 
Mr.  A^TT.T.c;  of  Arkansas.  No.  it  is  not. 
Mr.  MAHON.  And  it  is  expected  it  will 
be  approved  before  our  adjournment? 
Mr.  ^TTTTft  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 
I  wish  to  restate  my  unalterable  oppo- 
sition to  the  pendtog  revenue  sharing 
measure.  On  many  previous  occasions  I 
have  taken  the  fioor  of  the  House  stat- 
tog  to  clear  and  certato  terms  that  the 
revenue   shartog  concept  is  wrong  to 
principle. 

For  the  purpose  of  argument  today,  I 
brush  aside  the  issue  of  committee  juris- 
diction. The  issue  is  more  fimdamental 
than  that.  It  is  bad  fiscal  policy  and  bad 
government. 

AN  IDEA  WBOSX  TIICK  HAS  COM!  AND  GOMX 

I  have  consistently  made  the  potot 
that  revenue  sharing  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come  and  gone. 

It  was,  I  believe,  conceived  by  Walter 
Heller,  a  well-known  economist,  to  the 
early  1960's,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Federal  tax  structure  was  such  that  it 
would  be  genei'attog  vast  siuns  of  money 
for  which  we  had  no  spending  purpose 
Insofar  as  the  Pedersa  Oovemment  was 
concerned.  It  was  thought  that  a  large, 
overwhelmtog  surplus  would  be  con- 
fronttog  us.  There  was  worry  about  a 
fiscal  drag. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  to  which  the 
idea  of  revenue  sharing  was  conceived 
and  brought  to  the  forefront.  This  was 
the  setttog  at  the  Federal  level. 

What  has  happened  to  change  things 
since  then?  On  the  spending  side,  the 
Great  Society  was  enacted  and  the  Na- 
tion became  tovolved  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  And  the  Federal  Oovemment  re- 


sponded more  than  generously  to  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments. 

A88ISTANCS  TO  BTATW  AKD  LOCAUTUS 

In  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  lo- 
cal communiUes,  we  went  to  the  pertod 
1960    to    1972    from    $7    bUllon    to   $37 

billion.  «.^  „i 

In  1960,  of  total  nondefense  Federal 
spendtog,  16  percent  went  to  the  States 
and  local  communities.  But  of  total  non- 
defense  Federal  spending  to  1972— not 
16  percent,  but  26  percent  Is  gotog  to  aid 
States  and  local  communities.  That  Is  an 
additional  10  percent  of  the  nondefense 
Federal  dollar.  It  is  about  a  60-percent 
Increase  In  Federal  assistance  to  BUtes 
and  localities  durtog  that  period. 

In  1960,  we  provided  State  and  local 
communities  with  11  percent  of  their 
revenues.  But  to  1972,  we  provided  them 
with  21  percent  of  their  revenues  for 
their  expenditures. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
began  a  policy  of  reducing  revenues.  We 
will  have  available  for  spendtog  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  an  esti- 
mated $50  billion  less  to  revenues  to  1973 
as  a  result  of  tax  actions  over  the  last  10 
years,  a&sunnlng  the  economy  would  have 
behaved  as  it  did. 

OCnCCTB  KOT  BUmPLUSX* 

Only  one  thing  can  happen  when  you 
dramatically  increase  the  rate  at  spend- 
tog while  at  the  same  time  you  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  tex  base.  The  House 
voted  just  the  other  day  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  to  an  astronomical  $465,000,000,000, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  that  has  been 
accumulated  to  the  last  4  years.  That  1« 
what  has  happened. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  facing  not 
surpluses,  but  deficits  that  have  been 
growing  substantially  larger  over  the 
years.  Two  days  ago  the  situation  v^as 
acknowledged  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  concluded  that  the  problem 
had  become  so  bad  that  Congress  should 
turn  unprecedented  authority  over  to  the 
Executive  to  meet  the  fiscal  crises. 

STATX    AND    LOCAI.    BU«PLTT8«S 

Meanwhile  what  has  happened  with 
regard  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  State 
and  local  governments?  They  are  on  the 
whole,  not  by  any  means  in  all  Instances, 
reportedly  rimnlng  a  surplus  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $11  billion  during  the  first 
6  months  of  calendar  1972. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute  has 
studied  this  matter  and  concluded  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  impoverish- 
ing Itself,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
fiscal  posture  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  most  instances  is  much  im- 
proved. To  quote  a  major  ftodlng  of  this 
recent  study : 

The  Federal  Oovemment  Is  apparently  In 
the  process  of  impovertahlng  Itaelf  while 
putting  the  states  and  local  government*  aa 
a  group  m  a  position  of  relatWe  Oacal  afflu- 
ence. 

A    itTLM   WIDl    AND    AN    INCH    MXP 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  specific 
localities  do  have  their  desperately  seri- 
ous problems,  but  it  is  wrong  to  tnim- 
pet  revenue  sharing  as  a  panacea  for 
these  problems.  Scattering  this  appro- 
priation— even  one  of  the  magnitude  of 
$6  billion  per  year— to  all  the  units  of 
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government  In  the  country  promises  no 
real  cure  for  specific  ilia. 

TAZIMO  AHS   SronUNO— nfSKPARABUt   roLxncAL 

axspOMaiBuxTixs 

Philosophically.  I  am  (^posed  to  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  because  It 
separates  two  Inseparable  political  re- 
sponsibilities, taxing  and  spending. 
Those  who  levy  the  tax  should  have  an 
important  roll  in  determining  how  the 
revenues  are  to  be  spent.  Those  who 
seek  the  opportunity  to  spend  public 
money  should  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  raising  the  revenue.  I  am  fearful  that 
there  is  inherent  harm  to  our  Federal 
system  In  any  concept  that  does  not 
embrace  that  fundamental  principle. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemAn. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Mills)  for  all  the  hard 
work  he  has  put  into  this. 

I  had  a  few  questions.  First  of  all,  we 
have  title  m  in  this  bin  as  passed  orig- 
inally, and  the  House  placed  no  limit  on 
social  services? 

Mr,  MTT.Tft  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   GREEN   of  Pennsylvania.   Then 
the  other  body  came  along  and  put  a 
$600  million  limitation  on  them? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfi  of  Arkansas.  In  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  that  provision 
is  not  in  the  conference  report.  It  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

The  conferees  are  bringing  back  in 
disagreement  the  provisions  In  title  in. 
Therefore,  I  will  have  to  make  a  motion 
on  the  conference  report  after  approval. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
the  thing  I  wanted  to  determine  at  this 
point. 

I  will  aisk  the  gentleman,  then:  There 
will  be  a  motion  after  the  conference 
report  is  approved? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes:  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Touching  upon  the  point  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Roussilot) 
made,  in  our  State  what  brought  the 
problem  up  was  this:  The  Governor  of 
our  State  says  that  all  moneys  he  re- 
ceives from  revenue  sharing  will  be  used 
to  reduce  the  State  Income  tax  burden. 

I  ctm  understand  you  have  a  problem 
where  you  are  asking  to  reduce  the  lOcal 
property  tax  burden,  and  that  there 
would  be  merit  to  that,  but  where  the 
State  is  using  It  to  reduce  the  surplus 
because  of  a  State  income  tax  burden,  as 
a  result  of  increasing  the  Federal  income 
tax  burden,  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
unjust  use  of  these  funds. 


Mr.  MTIiIaS  of  Arkansas.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman,  if  you  are  talking  about 
two  different  people,  two  different  local 
administrations;  that  is  correct. 

However,  by  and  large,  those  people 
who  pay  State  Income  tax  are  the  same 
ones  who  pay  Federal  income  tax.  If  that 
same  individual  can  be  relieved  of  his 
State  income  tax  or  a  State  property  tax 
or  some  other  type  of  tax,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  quarrel  about  him  getting  that 
relief. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  will  only  quarrel  to 
thla  extent.  He  is  not  being  helped  if  we 
have  to  increase  his  Federal  Income  tax 
1250  million. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  will  cross 
that  bridge  later  on. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  I  hope  we  do  cross  it. 
Mr.  MIT  J  .8  of  Arkansas.  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  think  we  should  reduce 
the  Federsil  Income  tax. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  will  have 
to  cross  that  bridge  later  on. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
able  gentleman  from  Arkansas  two  ques- 
tions. 

First,  the  original  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  was  so  formularlzed;  that  is,  the 
formula  was  such  that  States  like  that 
did  not  have  an  Income  tax  were  pen- 
alized in  the  amount  of  money  they  would 
receive.  Is  that  continued  In  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  MTT.Ta  of  Arkansas.  Under  the 
conference  report  no  State  is  penalized 
because  It  does  not  have  an  Income  tax, 
because  the  Senate  formula  under  which 
a  State,  in  all  probability  would  draw  its 
money  looks  only  at  your  general  tax 
effort  and  not  any  specific  type  of  tax. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Now  there  has  been 
great  concern  In  my  State  that  the  limi- 
tation of  social  spending  which  Is  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  conference  report,  al- 
though the  House  is  to  be  com- 
mended  

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  not  in 
the  conference  report.  It  is  a  matter  that 
Is  in  disagreement,  and  there  will  have 
to  be  a  separate  motion  on  that.  It  is  not 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.BURLZSON)  . 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  my  chairman  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  debate  on  this  bill 
when  originally  approved  by  this  House, 
along  with  others,  I  attempted  to  con- 
vince its  supporters  that  It  was  the  worst 
piece  of  legislation  ever  before  this  body. 
In  principle  and  philosophy  it  Is  no  better 
as  presented  In  the  conference  report 
now  before  us.  This  report  should  be 


voted  down.  Should  this  report  be  dis- 
approved at  least  oui  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  other  body,  could  then  fix  the  ef- 
fective date  as  January  1,  1973,  rather 
than  make  the  handouts  provided  Ir.  this 
measure,  retroactive  to  January  i  of 
this  year.  The  savings  would  amount  to 
approximately  $6  billion,  an  amount 
near  that  estimated  to  be  cut  from  ex- 
penditures by  the  President  to  bring 
spending  down  to  $250  billion  in  this 
fiscal  year  as  authorized  in  the  legisla- 
tion passed  2  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  believe  there 
Is  virtue  In  consistency.  Those  of  us  who 
supported  the  spending  limitation  a  few 
days  ago  will  be  consistent  in  voting 
against  this  proposal.  Turn  down  this 
monstrosity,  this  Frankenstein,  and  the 
problem  of  keeping  expenditure  at  $250 
billion  or  less  will  be  solved. 

Those  of  you  who  opposed  setting  an 
expenditure  ceiling  wlU  be  consistent  in 
voting  against  what  is  now  before  us 
because  your  principal  argument  was 
that  this  Congress  should  set  the  limi- 
tation instead  of  the  Executive.  Now  is 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  that  preroga- 
tive. I  am  in  fullest  agreement  that  this 
should  be  the  prerogative  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  but  those  of  us  who 
supported  legislation  placing  an  expendi- 
ture ceiling  on  the  President,  do  so  out 
of  conviction  and  yes,  fnistration,  that 
this  Congress  Is  failing  and  has  failed  to 
discipline  ourselves  In  holding  down 
needless  spending.  Now  is  a  time  of  truth 
and  proof. 

I  say  particularly  to  my  Republican 
friends  that  when  you  support  this  huge 
spending  called  for  in  this  bill,  you  are 
hardly  consistent  with  your  strong  sup- 
port for  the  request  of  the  President  for 
a  spending  ceiling. 

Over  the  period  of  time  provided  for 
In  this  bill  adds  $32  billion  to  the  72 
percent  of  any  budget  to  be  submitted 
and  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

Allow  me  one  final  point.  Money  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  automatically  allo- 
cated to  State  and  local  governments. 
They  need  to  do  nothing  but  go  to  the 
mailbox.  They  must  spend  the  money 
handed  them  to  qualify  for  more  funds 
In  following  years.  Now  what  kind  of  a 
system  is  this?  It  is  wrong  and  an  mno- 
vation  which  I  predict  will  be  regretted 
by  you  who  support  It. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mt.  Collier)  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Briefly  alluding  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldii)  said,  is  It  not  true  under 
this  formula  If  a  State  does  reduce  its 
State  Income  tax,  then  It  stands  to  lose 
Federal  revenues  by  reason  of  the  tax  ef- 
fort factor  that  Is  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  If  it  Is  not,  then  there 
is  something  seriously  wrong. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  entirely  accurate,  because 
the  State  must  maintain  Its  general  tax 
effort,  not  just  Its  income  tax  effort.  If 
a  State  cuts  its  income  tax  but  increases 
other  taxes  so  that  its  total  level  of  tax 
collections,  Its  general  tax  effort,  remains 
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the  same  It  would  not  have  a  reduction  in 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfj  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  In  connection 
with  the  tax  effort,  I  understand  some 
mention  was  made  before  the  committee 
in  the  hearings  of  the  contract  cities  of 
C^alifomia. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkanssis.  Of  what? 

Mr.  DEL  CJLAWSON.  Of  the  contract 
cities,  cities  that  contract  with  the 
county  for  many  of  their  services  and, 
as  a  result,  do  not  have  the  same  tjrpe 
of  property  tax.  Was  any  consideration 
given  to  them  in  this  tax  effort  formula? 

Mr.  MITiTfl  of  Arkansas.  It  is  my 
understanding,  even  if  they  ccmtract  for 
services,  they  still  have  to  pay  for  those 
services,  and  if  they  do  pay  for  those 
services,  then  they  impose  taxes  and 
would  share  in  the  proceeds  of  this  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  MTTJifl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  one  very  simple  ques- 
tion. 

As  H Ji.  14370  has  finally  evolved  from 
the  conference  do  you  use  the  term  "de- 
velopment disabilities"  in  connection 
with  and  as  intended  In  Public  Law  DI- 
SH, or  does  It  continue  to  use  the  term 
"mental  retardation"? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  Is  In  the 
matter  that  Is  In  disagreement.  We  use 
the  term  "mental  retardation,"  but  I  In- 
tend to  make  a  statement  in  connection 
with  what  we  mean  by  that  term.  We  are 
not  adhering  to  the  strict  medical  in- 
terpretation of  "mental  retardation." 

Mr.  HALL.  Being  a  physician,  I  would 
certainly  hope  we  could  clarify  and  ex- 
pand this. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  help  me  with  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  say  that  because  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  the  legislative  history 
on  this  so  we  can  Include  such  things 
as  birth  injuries,  spastlcs,  epilepsy,  and 
so  forth. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  title 
I.  that  section  103.  that  local  govern- 
ments are  permitted  to  use  funds  for 
necessary  maintenance  and  operating 
expenses.  Does  authorized  expenditures 
Include  the  mental  health  programs,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  facilities  of 
the  local  governments? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes;  It  would 
include  the  mental  health  programs. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  It  does  so  definitely;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Undoubtedly, 
any  aspect  of  health. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  or  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  revenue  sharing  con- 
ference report.  I  do  this  with  some  hesi- 
tation because  I  feel  the  formiila  for  dis- 
tributing money  among  local  govern- 
ments is  not  as  equitable  In  the  confer- 
ence report  as  It  was  in  the  original 
House  passed  bill.  The  failure  of  the  con- 
ferees to  recognize  the  urbanization  fac- 
tor in  distributing  the  funds  is  a  failure 
to  recognize  the  great  pressure  being  ap- 
plied to  suburbsm  areas.  It  Is  In  the  sub- 
urban areas  that  population  growth  Is 
occurring,  and  it  is  the  suburban  gov- 
ernments wliich  are  going  to  have  to  pro- 
vide services  at  a  level  sufficient  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  people.  I  plan 
to  work  to  rectify  this  flaw  in  the  formula 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  do  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
certain  Improvements  contained  In  the 
conference  report.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  broader  range  of  permissible  uses  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  by  local  govern- 
ments. If  revenue  sharing  is  to  be  a  tran- 
sitional step  in  turning  back  jurisdiction 
to  those  levels  of  government  best  able  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  then  It 
Is  critical  that  wide  latitude  be  given 
them  In  the  use  of  their  funds.  Hopefully 
the  day  will  come  when  it  wiU  be  possible 
to  simply  leave  the  money  in  the  local- 
ities, and  thereby  avoid  the  costly  round 
trip  to  Washington.  In  the  meantime, 
maximum  flexibility  is  most  important. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  major 
legislation,  the  revenue  sharing  bill  has 
Its  good  and  bad  aspects.  On  balance,  I 
believe  the  good  outweighs  the  bad,  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
conference  report.  The  bill  represents  a 
significant  effort  to  halt  the  erosion  at 
power  toward  Washington,  and  It  should 
measurably  assist  the  Nation's  State  and 
local  governments  in  their  time  of  dire 
fiscal  crisis. 

OSHXBAL   LXAVX 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
vise and  extend  my  own  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  and,  second.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  have 
5  legislative  dajrs  within  which  to  extend 
their  own  remarks  on  the  conference  re- 
port, as  well  as  the  matter  in  disagree- 
ment.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  SCHNMBELI). 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  opp>osed  to  revenue  sharing. 
I  opposed  this  legislation  very  vigorously 
in  the  committee  and  when  the  bill  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  opposed 
it  in  the  conference,  and  if  there  is  a 
vote  on  passage  of  the  conference  I  plan 
to  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

I  think  the  colloquy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roussxlot) 
had  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


underlines  one  of  our  objections  to  this 
proposal. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute 
shows  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1972, 
State  and  local  governments  were  run- 
ning a  surplus  of  $7  billion  a  year,  and 
that  in  the  second  quarter  of  1972.  the 
surplus  was  running  at  the  rate  of  $15 
billion  a  year. 

This  Is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why 
we  of  the  opposition  are  against  this 
Idea  of  revenue  sharing.  I  think  the 
many  valid  reasons  as  summarized  in  the 
dissenting  views,  when  the  bUl  first  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  are  proof 
enough  of  why  we  should  vote  down  the 
conference  report,  and  vote  against  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed  the  conference 
report  as  one  of  the  conferees,  since  I 
believe  that  the  conference  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  compromise  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  bills.  Basically  It  gives  the 
States  one-third,  and  the  local  govern- 
ments two-thirds  of  the  sum  total.  I 
think  that  this  distribution  among  the 
localities  Is  fair  In  that  it  gives  a  little 
t>etter  share  to  the  poor  rural  areas,  and 
the  inner  city  cores,  and  probably  a  lit- 
tle less  money  to  the  wealthy  suburbs. 

However,  I  still  think  that  the  basic 
principle  of  revenue  sharing  Is  wrong. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  live  to  regret  it. 
We  are  opening  up  a  whole  new  Pan- 
dora's box  in  tax  evasion  and  we  are 
sweeping  our  fiscal  problems  under  tlie 
rug.  We  are  making  available  money  to 
the  localities  that  the  local  people  would 
vote  down  If  given  a  choice.  I  think 
It  Is  wrong  legislation,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  has  ex- 
plained In  some  detail  the  provision  of 
the  conference  report  on  revenue  shar- 
ing. Greater  detail  is  provided  in  the 
conference  re(>ort  which  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Members  and  reprinted 
In  the  Rkcou).  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  House  to  repeat  in  detail  the  ex- 
planation of  the  chairman. 

My  opposition  to  the  concept  of  rev- 
enue sharing  Itself  Is  no  secret.  I  believe 
revenue  sharing  represents  bad  gov- 
ernment finance  and  poor  public  policy. 
The  reasons  for  my  conclusion  are  set 
out  at  length  in  the  minority  views  I 
signed  with  my  dissenting  colleagues 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reported  the  bill  earlier  this  year. 

Despite  my  strong  opposition  to  reve- 
nue sharing,  this  report  Is  a  reasonable 
compromise  of  the  differences  between 
two  very  bad  bills.  Briefly,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  $5.3  billion  in  reve- 
nue sharing  for  our  States  and  localities 
during  the  first  full  year  of  the  program, 
or  calendar  year  1972.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  allocating  to  each  State  the 
higher  of  the  amount  that  each  State 
and  its  localities  would  receive  imder  the 
Senate  or  the  House  bill. 

Since  ttils  compromise  would  have  to- 
creased  the  costs  above  $5.3  billion  for 
the  first  year,  the  amount  allocated  to 
each  State  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment Is  reduced  proportionately  In  order 
to  bring  the  flrst-year  costs  \^ithin  the 
$5.3  billion. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  formula  to 
the  Senate  bill  for  dividing  the  tunount 
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allocated  to  each  State  between  the  State 
and  local  units  of  government  within  the 
State.  One-third  of  the  total  allocation 
to  each  SUte  will  be  retolned  by  the  State 
and  two-thirds  allocated  to  local  units 
of  government  within  the  State.  The  dis- 
tribution to  local  units  of  government 
will  in  general  be  based  on  population, 
relative  per  capita  income,  and  relative 
tax  effort.  ,      ,    ^ 

By  eliminating  the  urbanization  factor 
in  the  local  distribution  formula  under 
the  House  bill,  and  by  emphasizing  rela- 
tive tax  effort,  the  conference  agreement 
distributes  the  local  shares  in  a  way  that 
differs  from  the  House  bUl.  In  general 
the  conference  agreement  tends  to  favor 
poorer  areas,  such  as  the  central  cities 
and  rural  poor  sectors,  and  those  units 
of  local  government  that  are  imposing 
relatively  higher  tax  burdens  on  their 
citizens  in  order  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  House  bill  restricted  expenditures 
by  local  units  of  government  to  high- 
priority  items.  Under  the  House  bill 
revenue  sharing  funds  could  be  spent  for 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses  only 
In  the  areas  of  public  safety,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  public  transpor- 
tation, while  capital  expenditures  were 
confined  to  sewage  collection  and  treat- 
ment, refuse  disposal  systems,  and  public 
transportation.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  however,  permissible  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  expenditures 
were  enlarged  to  include  health,  recrea- 
tion, libraries,  social  services  for  the  poor 
or  aged,  and  financial  administration. 
The  conference  agreement  would  permit 
any  ordinary  and  necessary  capital  ex- 
penditures permitted  by  law.  Since  the 
House  restrictions  were  more  form  than 
substance,  the  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  are  more  in  accord  with 
the  realities. 

One  very  salutory  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  relates  to  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling  that  has  been  imposed 
on  social  services.  The  Federal  costs  of 
the  social  services  programs,  which  were 
growing  in  a  chaotic  and  uncontroUed 
manner  have  increased  from  $520  million 
in  1970  to  an  estimated  $1.7  billion  for 
flacal  1972.  It  was  estimated  that  without 
any  limitation  the  corresponding  figure 
for  1973  would  be  over  $4.6  billion,  and 
in  excos  of  $5.1  billion  for  1974. 

The  conference  version  would  place  a 
$2.5  billion  ceiling  on  all  social  services 
except  employment-related  services  in 
connection  with  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram that  are  matched  90  percent  under 
existing  law.  AddiUonaUy.  it  was  pro- 
vided that  emergency  services  in  the  fu- 
ture would  be  matched  on  a  50  percent, 
rather  than  a  75-percent  basis,  as  under 
existing  law. 

The  $3.5  billion  celling  would  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
each  State's  share  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Not  more  than  10  percent  of  a 
State's  share  of  its  social  services  money 
within  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  can  be 
utilized  to  provide  social  services  to  non- 
welfare  recipients.  In  applying  this  10- 
percent  limitation,  family  planning  serv- 
ices, child  care,  mental  retardation  serv- 
ices, services  for  drug  addiction  and  alco- 
holism, and  foster  care  would  be  ex- 
cluded. 


The  limitation  on  social  services  will 
reintroduce  a  measure  of  fiscal  control 
in  an  area  that  has  been  characterised 
by  chaoUc  and  imcontroUed  growth  be- 
yond amounts  that  can  be  efBciaitly 
utilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  agreeing 
that  revenue  sharing  is  historic  legisla- 
tion. But  I  believe  history  will  show  it  is 
a  bad  mistake. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  only  one 
American  taxpayer.  This  program  will 
add  another  unwarranted  b\irden  to  the 
heavy  load  he  is  already  carrying  by  this 
devious  method  of  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSEILOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  try  to  bring 
about  better  restrictions  and  standards 
into  what  is  really  bad  legislation.  We 
know  that  it  has  been  shown  by  careful 
and  up-to-date  research  that  the  State 
and  local  governments  now  have  a  com- 
bined surplus  of  close  to  $15  billion.  Fur- 
ther commonsense  reasoning  shows  that 
it  is  absolute  idiocy  for  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  be  voting  here  today  for 
additional  money  that  will  in  effect  force 
the  Federal  Treasury  Into  further  debt. 
when  many  of  those  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments that  will  receive  those  fimds 
have  surplus  dollars  in  their  own  treas- 
uries. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  debate  we  have 
had  on  the  spending  ceiling  earlier  this 
week  underscores  further  the  irrational 
approach  we  are  using  In  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  real  reascai  for 
it  is  because  the  mayors  have  pressured 
us  into  this  position. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  14370,  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

The  bill  represents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise of  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  If  the 
amount  distributed  is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  Important  criterion,  the  conference 
report  will  disappoint  some,  while  pleas- 
ing others.  But  a  broader  perspective  Is 
required,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
if  we  are  to  fairly  evaluate  the  important 
Implications  for  our  federal  system  of 
this  historic  legislation.  In  view  of  the 
historic  nature  of  this  legislation,  I  want 
to  look  at  this  conference  report  from 
a  broader  perspective  before  discussing 
the  particulars. 

This  broader  perspective  requires  us 
to  ask  the  fundamental  question  that 
faced  the  Founding  Fathers,  that  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  continued  to 
grapple  with  since,  and  that  must  be 
our  concern  both  now  and  in  the  future : 
What  is  the  best  policy  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole?  Not  the  individualized  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  viewed  as  unre- 
lated components  with  no  common  ob- 


jectives: not  labor,  business,  or  other 
fragmented  pieces  of  our  social  fabric; 
not  States,  counties,  townships,  school 
districts,  mimlcipaUtles  or  villages  as 
stereotyped  components  of  America;  but 
what  is  actually  best  for  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  cohesive  whole. 

Even  casual  observers  of  the  American 
scene  note  that  whUe  people  talk  of  par- 
ticipatory democracy,  the  public  feels 
that  their  government  is  becoming  more 
remote  and  less  responsive.  In  youth,  the 
results  are  aUenation;  in  older  citizens, 
apathy,  both  tinged  with  an  imhealthy 
and  even  dangerous  amount  of  distrust. 
Both  phenomena  have  developed  con- 
temporaneously with  greatly  increased 
centralization  of  power,  resources,  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  level  at- 
tending the  proliferation  of  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

Can  anyone  viewing  this  doubt  there 
is  in  some  measure  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  those  phenomena? 
The  categorical  programs  at  the  Federal 
level,  separating  the  people  from  their 
government  by  mountains  of  paper  and 
miles  of  redtape,  disbursing  money  pur- 
suant to  strictures  that  quickly  become 
anachronistic  in  a  rapidly  changing 
society,  burdened  with  ridiculously  high 
overhead,  and  formulated  in  the  first 
instance  by  ivory  tower  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  rather  than  people  on  the 
firing  line,  have  played  no  small  part  in 
fostering  alienation,  apathy,  and  dis- 
trust. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  program  that  is 
good  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  will  re- 
vitalize our  system  by  retarding  the  un- 
healthy growth  of  centralization  in 
Washington.  It  will  give  State  and  local 
governments  closest  to  the  people  the 
resources  to  meet  locally  defined  prob- 
lems in  accordance  with  solutions  de- 
veloped at  the  local  level.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  power  and  re^xaisibility  for  local 
units  of  government  unless  we  also  pro- 
vide them  with  the  resources  that  are  the 
trappings  of  power  and  the  means  for 
exercising  resptHisiblllty. 

Our  present  system  looks  more  and 
more  like  an  Inverted  pyramid  precari- 
ously pCTched  on  Its  point,  prevented 
from  falling  only  by  a  series  of  giilde 
wires.  As  more  weight  is  added  at  the  top, 
another  tight  "guide"  wire  must  be  added 
to  hold  the  edifice  steady.  The  taxpayer 
may  well  feel  like  Atlas  with  the  pjnramid 
resting  on  his  broad  shoulders  pjid  the 
burden  growing  heavier  every  day.  In  the 
long  run,  revenue  sharing  will  put  the 
pyramid  back  on  its  base,  reduce  the  need 
for  gmde  wires,  and  give  the  taxpayer  a 
share  in  governing  his  destiny  rather 
than  simply  shouldering  the  tax  load. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  4  years  ago,  when 
President  Nixon  was  campaigning  for  the 
1968  election,  a  little  girl  held  up  a  sign 
saying.  "Bring  Us  Together."  The  bold 
new  initiative  revenue  sharing  represents 
may  be  the  most  important  move  the 
President  has  taken,  with  the  commend- 
able support  of  the  Congress,  to  "bring 
us  together  again,"  overcoming  aliena- 
tion, apathy,  and  distrust,  r^indling  an 
interest  in  government,  and  promoting 
participation  in  the  democratic  process. 
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Let  me  briefly  address  an  oft-repeated 
remark  of  thoec  who  oppose  revenue 
sharing.  They  say  we  cannot  afford  reve- 
nue sharing.  Do  they  mean  that  since 
categorical  grants-in-aid  predated  reve- 
nue sharing,  we  can  afford  the  former 
but  not  the  latter?  A  "last-in,  first-out" 
system  of  establishing  priorities,  an  "(rid- 
est  is  best"  or  "squatters'  rights"  ss^stem 
of  allocating  limited  Federal  resources 
among  competing  programs,  is  no  system 
at  all  for  measuring  priorities.  TTie  criti- 
cal question  is  not  whether  it  is  a  new 
or  old  program,  but  whether  it  has  a 
higher  priority  than  other  programs 
within  the  Federal  budget  in  attaining 
oiu-  national  objectives.  By  this  criteria, 
revenue  sharing  has  a  much  higher  pri- 
ority than  most  other  Federal  programs. 
Those  who  say  we  carmot  afford  it  are 
not  Eisktng  this  critical  question.  If  they 
do,  they  will  realize  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  enact  this  bill. 

After  these  few  words  of  personal  phi- 
losophy which  concern,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  important  features  of  revenue 
sh£ulng,  let  me  address  myself  to  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
OMif  erence  committee  has  agreed. 

In  brief,  the  conferees  agreed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  of  about  $30.2 
billion  to  the  States  and  local  units  of 
government  over  a  5-year  period.  They 
further  decided  to  hold  the  first  year 
allocation  total  to  $5.3  billion. 

Under  the  conference  Eigreement,  each 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  would 
in  the  aggregate  receive  the  higher  of 
the  amount  allocated  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  bill.  If  a  State  and  its  locali- 
ties would  receive  more  In  the  aggregate 
under  the  House  bill,  that  is  the  amount 
which  would  be  allocated.  If  more  were 
available  under  the  Senate  bill,  then  the 
Senate  bill  would  apply. 

This  method  of  distribution  would  re- 
sult, of  course,  tn  a  total  national  allo- 
cation higher  than  the  $5.3  billion  limit 
to  which  the  conferees  wished  to  adhere 
for  the  first  year  imder  the  program. 
Consequently,  each  separate  allocation 
was  scaled  downward  proportionately  in 
order  to  keep  the  total — for  the  first  year 
(Hily — at  $5.3  billion. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  formula  In 
the  Senate  bill  for  distribution  of  funds 
within  each  State — between  the  State 
and  its  local  units  of  government  and 
among  those  local  tinlts.  One-third  of 
the  total  allocation  to  each  State  Is  to 
be  retained  by  the  State  government  and 
two-thtrds  allocated  to  the  localities. 
The  distribution  to  local  tmlts  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  bsised  on  population,  rel- 
ative per  capita  income,  and  relative  tax 
effort. 

The  conference  agreement  distribution 
formula  differs  substantially  fnwn  that 
determined  by  the  House.  The  urbaniza- 
tion factor  is  removed,  said  new  emphasis 
is  placed  on  relative  tax  effort.  One  re- 
sult is  that  the  conference  agreement 
tends  particularly  to  favor  low-income 
sectors,  notably  the  Inner  cities  and 
rural  pockets  of  poverty  in  addition  to 
those  governmental  units  which  Impose 
relatively  higher  tax  burdens. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  House 
bill  restricted  expenditures  by  local  units 
of  government  to  certain  "Wgh  priority 
items":  Operating  and  msdntcnance  ex- 


penses In  the  areas  of  public  safety,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  public 
transportation,  and  capital  expenditures 
on  sewage  collection  and  treatment,  ref- 
use disposal  systems,  and  public  trans- 
portation. The  conference  report  adds  to 
this  list  expenditures  for  health,  recrea- 
tion, libraries,  social  services  for  the  poor 
or  aged,  and  financial  administration. 
It  also  provides  for  any  ordinary  and 
necessary  capital  expenditures  permitted 
by  law. 

Aside  from  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  dealing  solely  with  rev- 
enue sharing,  there  Is.  of  course,  the  as- 
pect relative  to  the  expenditure  ceiling 
on  social  services.  The  Federal  costs  of 
social  services  programs  have  been  grow- 
ing like  Topsy.  They  increased  from  $520 
million  in  1970  to  an  estimated  $1.7  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  19T2.  and  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  without  any  limitation  they 
would  exceed  $4.6  blllian  in  1973  and  $5.1 
bUlion  in  1974. 

In  Hght  of  these  soaring  costs,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  degree  of  fiscal  con- 
trol be  reestablished  in  the  social  serv- 
ices area  and  the  conferees  did  accom- 
plish this. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  conference  report  on  H Jl.  14370 
represents  as  equitable  and  practical  a 
compromise  of  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  revenue  sharing  as  it  was 
possible  to  achieve.  I  recommend  this  re- 
port to  the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  the  statement  he 
is  making. 

I  think  the  broad  perspective  that  he  is 
putting  on  the  interpretation  of  this  leg- 
islation is  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
it.  We  can  all  quibble  with  specific  ele- 
ments in  the  formula.  I  personally  pre- 
fer the  House  bill  to  the  conference  com- 
promise. But  the  movement  from  cate- 
gorical grants  toward  revenue  shtutog 
would  be.  I  think,  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful and  constructive  movements  we  can 
make  at  this  time  in  financing  the  Fed- 
eral system.  The  categorical  approach 
has  proved  a  disaster  for  the  Federal 
system.  We  must  find  a  better  way  and 
I  hope  this  is  a  first  step.  Whatever  res- 
ervations we  have  about  the  figures  here 
presented,  we  must  support  the  philo- 
sophical approach  this  bUl  represents. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  BrrTs>  has  made  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  delibera- 
tions we  have  had  on  this  measure.  As 
he  steps  down  from  the  very  important 
position  that  he  has  had  on  our  com- 
mittee, at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  we 
salute  him — on  what  I  think  is  going  to 
be  landmark  legislation,  to  which  he  has 
made  a  very  significant  contribution. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     Mexico     (Mr. 

LUJAN ) . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  personal 
protest  against  this  so-called  revenue- 
sharing  bill  that  deals  neither  with  rev- 
enue nor  with  sharing. 


I  put  the  fc^owlng  questions  to  my 
colleagues,  and  remind  them  that  these 
are  the  questions  we  must  answer  to  the 
taxpayers ; 

What  revenue  are  we  talking  about? 
Are  we  talking  about  money  already  re- 
ceived in  taxes?  I  remmd  you.  Mr  Speak- 
er, that  this  Congress  has  already  spent 
every  dime  we  have  taken  in,  plus  addi- 
tional billions  we  have  not  taken  in. 

Where  ts  the  $30  billion  coming  from 
that  is  appropriated  in  this  bill?  There 
Is  not  one  red  cent  left  in  the  Treasury 
to  spend.  And  the  bill  contains  not  a 
word  about  how  this  $30  billion  will  be 
raised. 

Is  every  Member  irtio  votes  for  this 
bill  willing  to  vote  an  immediate  raise 
in  taxes  to  pay  for  It?  I  am  not  We  have 
succeeded  In  lowering  Federal  taxes  over 
the  past  3  years,  but  they  are  still  too 
high,  and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any 
irresponsible  spending  that  will  force 
them  to  be  raised  again. 

What  are  we  sharing?  How  can  the 
Government  "share"  something  it  does 
not  have? 

Gentlemen,  are  we  so  spineless  we  can 
not  face  the  facts?  Is  this  election  year 
so  important  that  we  are  willing  to  lle^ 
to  the  taxpayers? 

The  Government  of  the  XJnlted  States 
is  broke  and  badly  in  debt.  We  have 
mortgaged  the  future  incomes  of  our 
grandchildren,  and  now  you  want  to 
mortgage  our  great-grandchildren 

As  originally  proposed,  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  a  concept  that  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  As  the  money  comes  in  from 
the  taxpayers,  send  a  part  of  It  back  to 
the  States  and  local  governments  to  use 
on  local  problems.  I  wbs  a  member  of 
tlje  team  that  went  across  this  country 
to  sell  this  concept  to  the  people.  They 
also  endorse  the  concept,  and  they  want 
that  kind  of  a  program. 

But  this  is  not  such  a  program.  Ha%ing 
spent  every  cent  that  came  In,  this  Con- 
gress Is  now  sajing  it  wsmts  to  share  the 
rest.  What  "rest"?  AD  you  have  left  to 
share  Is  debt — and  I  remind  you  that 
the  interest  alone  on  the  debt  we  cur- 
rently owe  is  running  at  more  than  $22 
billion  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cry  of  the  times  Is 
to  "tell  It  like  it  is,"  and  I  challenge  this 
Hotise  to  answer  that  cry,  frankly  and 
honestly.  Tell  the  hard-pressed  coxmty 
commissioners,  city  coimcilmen,  and 
State  legislators  that  we  know  they  are 
in  desperate  financial  need.  Tell  them 
we  began  this  session  of  Congress  with  a 
firm  commitment  to  help  them  with  rev- 
enue sharing.  Tell  them  our  intention 
was  to  be  a  tax  collector  for  them  with 
the  idea  that  some  of  those  taxes  would 
be  returned  to  them  for  local  use. 

Then  teU  them  that  the  big  spenders 
In  this  Congress  threw  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  those  plans  by  tacking  additional 
billions  of  dollars  onto  all  the  appro- 
priation bills  that  came  before  us  this 
year.  TeU  them  that  many  of  us  voted 
against  those  Increases  but  that  they 
were  passed  over  our  objections.  And  fi- 
nally, be  honest  enough  to  ten  them  that 
we  spent  so  much  there  is  not  a  penny 
left  to  share  with  them. 

That  Is  the  truth.  That  Is  the  way  It  Is. 
And  untU  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
the  guts  to  stand  up  to  the  special -inter- 
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e  It  groups  and  say  "no"  to  their  constant 
d  imand  for  more  and  more  money,  that 
u  the  way  it  will  remain. 

Are  we  helping  the  States  and  cities  by 
a  iding  *30  billion  to  the  coat  of  Federal 
Covemment?  What  Itind  of  carnival 
t:  ickery  are  we  trying  to  pull  on  the  taz- 
p  »yers  when  we  tell  them  we  are  helping 
tj  lem  by  taking  more  money  from  them? 

When  we  take  the  money  we  have  and 
a  locate  it  where  it  is  needed,  that  is 
n  aney  munagement.  When  we  spend  all 
t  le  money  we  have  and  then  saddle  the 
^atlon  with  another  930  billion  debt  to 
pay  for  an  election-year  gimmick,  that  is 
n  lismanagement. 

This  is  not  a  revenue  sharing  bill,  it  is 
a  debt  sharing  bill,  and  I  tell  you  the  peo- 
p  e  of  New  Mexico  cannot  and  will  not 
s;  and  for  any  more  debt. 

Yes,  let  us  pass  a  revenue  sharing  bUl, 
ht  us  do  it  by  holding  spending  in  line 
with  our  income  so  there  will  be  money 
1«  ft  to  share.  This  Congress  has  not  done 
tiat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
e  rery  Member  of  this  House  is  up  for  re- 
e  ectlon  in  a  few  weeks.  I  realize  that  this 
k  nd  of  boocidoggle  would  make  wonder- 
fi  il  material  for  campaign  speeches. 

■Look  what  we  have  done  for  you,"  we 
c  m  say.  "Look  at  the  big  gift  Santa  Claus 
ii  bringing  back  from  Washington  to 
help  you  with  local  problems.  Vote  for  me 
aid  I  will  go  back  and  get  you  more." 

That  ia  baloney,  and  we  all  know  it. 
Ihe  taxpayers  might  swallow  it  in  time 
for  election,  but  then  comes  the  rude 
avikkening  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
b  ten  "given"  nothing  but  a  raise  in  their 
li  hxes.  a  mortgage  on  future  generations, 
a  nation  that  is  bankrupt,  and  a  fast 
s  luflle  by  their  elected  representatives. 

I  vote  "no"  on  this  bill.  I  vote  "no"  to 
fi  trcing  us  into  a  raise  in  taxes  next  year. 
I  vote  "no"  to  hoodwinking  the  taxpayers 
for  political  advantage.  And  I  refuse  to 
p  ace  this  additional  debt  burden  on  un- 
b  )m  generations  who  are  not  here  to  de- 
f I  ivi.  themselves  against  the  recklessness 
a  id  irresponsibility  of  this  wUd-spending 
Congress. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
n  linutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wlscon- 
s:n  I  Mr.  Brurcsi. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
£  peaker,  I  realize,  just  as  Chairman  Ma- 
h  ON  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
r  ;alizes,  that  the  die  is  cast  as  far  as  this 
pirticular  proposition  is  concerned,  so 
I  suppose  it  is  futile  to  argue  further  on 
t  le  matter. 

However.  I  am  not  going  to  have  the 
privilege  of  addressing  this  body  many 
niore  times;  therefore,  I  would  appreci- 
a  ;e  the  opportunity  of  one  last  attempt  to 
p  jint  out  the  seriousness  of  the  mistakes 
t  lat  I  believe  we  are  making. 

As  I  said  on  June  22.  when  HJl.  14370 
c  Lme  before  the  House  for  a  vote,  this  is 
historic  legislation;  make  no  mistake 
a  x)ut  it.  Today,  in  finalizing  our  action 
0  1  it.  I  think  we  are  making  a  historic 
mistake.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  we 
have  done  in  the  28  years  that  I  have 
b  ?en  a  Member  of  this  body  which  gives 
n  le  more  concern  with  respect  to  its  Im- 
pjct  on  the  whole  fabric  of  our  govem- 
n  lental  sjrstem.  This  bill  starts  us  on  the 
r  )ad  of  financing  through  Federal  taxes 
t  le  general  activities  of  local  govern- 


ment, which  aire  given  a  blank  check  In 
the  process. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  differing  revenue  sharing  formula, 
adopted  by  the  House,  Senate,  and  con- 
ference committee.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple unhappy  about  the  formula  that  came 
out  of  the  conference.  There  are  people 
who  were  unhappy  about  the  formulas  in 
the  House  and  Senate  bills,  but  as  I  have 
said  before,  there  is  no  way  to  devise  a 
rational  formula  to  do  something  that 
should  not  be  done  under  any  clrciun- 
stances  ansrway. 

And  there  Is  no  prototype  of  the  prob- 
lem that  exists.  There  is  no  specific 
problem  we  are  facing  up  to.  We  are  just 
saying  we  think  the  States  and  localities 
have  some  financial  problems,  or  at  least 
they  are  screaming  enough  to  make  us 
think  they  do,  and  so  we  are  going  to 
throw  some  money  at  them  and  say  be 
satisfied.  Well,  it  is  simply  whetting  their 
appetite  for  more. 

I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  suggest 
that  this  is  going  to  put  a  stop  to  cate- 
gorical grants.  I  would  like  each  Mem- 
ber, who  has  anything  to  do  with  cate- 
gorical grants,  to  examine  the  situation 
and  see  if  there  has  been  any  change  in 
attitude,  by  the  Governors  or  the  mayors 
or  the  Members  of  Congress  themselves, 
to  abandon  new  aid  programs  simply 
because  we  will  have  revenue  sharing. 
Of  course  there  will  not  be  any  change. 
This  revalue  sharing  program  is  on  top 
of  everything  else.  It  is  going  to  be  one 
of  those  items  that  grows  and  grows 
and  grows,  and  the  categorical  grants 
axe  going  to  remain,  in  addition. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  sees 
these  things  as  they  develop  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  knows  this 
Is  so.  Revenue  sharing  is  just  one  more 
item,  but  it  is  one  item  we  do  not  have 
any  cmitrol  over,  because  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  is  a  bypass  of  con- 
gressional procedures.  I  sympathized 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  other  ds^r  when  he  spoke 
of  our  appropriations  plight.  We  have 
been  going  aroimd  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

If  there  is  some  process  that  requires 
restraint,  we  try  to  find  some  way  to  go 
around  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  this  is  one  example  of  that  circum- 
vention. 

We  hear  every  day  about  a  lack  of 
confidence  by  our  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment, or  in  the  Congress.  As  I  look  at 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past  few 
days  and  at  what  we  are  doing  today,  I 
think  this  lack  of  confidence  is  very  im- 
derstandable. 

We  had  a  great  debate  here  just  2  days 
ago  on  the  fiscal  plight  of  the  Federal 
Government,  on  the  fact  that  for  fiscal 
1973  we  face  a  full  employment  deficit 
of  $4.5  billion,  an  anticipated  unified 
budget  deficit  of  some  $25  billion,  and  a 
Federal  funds  budget  deficit  estimated 
at  some  $30  billion.  Additionally,  I  hear 
my  Democrat  friends  complaining  that 
deficits  in  the  past  3  years  have  totaled 
around  $70  billion  and  In  the  past  4  years 
have  totaled  about  $100  billion. 

So  we  have  voted  to  put  a  celling  on 
spending.  We  did  something  which  some 
Members  thought  was  inadvisable  and 


gave  authority  which  some  Members 
thought  the  President  should  not  have. 
Why?  Because  we  have  flacal  problems. 
Now  in  one  fell  swoop,  with  one  vote, 
with  one  action,  we  send  $8.29  billion  in 
fiscal  1S73  to  the  States  and  localities. 
That  is  what  we  are  voting  here  right 
now.  We  are  saying  to  the  recipients: 
"Just  spend  It.  We  have  not  got  it  but 
we  are  going  to  give  it  to  you  anyway." 

We  have  even  made  it  retroactive.  The 
House  did  not  pass  the  bill  until  June  of 
this  year  but  it  is  effective,  as  far  as 
payments  are  concerned  as  of  January  1, 
1972. 

And  now,  2  days  after  we  have  had  a 
vigorous  debate  on  our  fiscal  plight,  we 
are  going  to  take  this  unfortunate  action. 
Let  me  i«ad  what  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research 
lias  stated  in  its  recent  study,  entitled 
"Nixon,  McGovXRN,  and  the  Federal 
Budget."  I  will  read  only  the  second  con- 
clusion made  in  the  study  because  I  have 
not  sufficient  time : 

Second,  both  candidates  must  face  the 
reversal  of  roles  that  may  be  developing  In 
the  balance  of  fiscal  federalism:  a  Federal 
Government  Impovertshed  for  revenues  to 
meet  even  Its  existing  program  and  commit- 
ments at  a  time  when  the  State  and  local 
sector  may  be  In  a  position  to  slow  down 
tax  Increases  or  actuaUy  cut  taxes  and  stUl 
provide  improved  services  for  most  citizens. 

This  report  was  just  mawie  in  Septem- 
ber, but  it  is  in  accord  with  the  projec- 
tions made  in  the  dissenting  views  I 
signed  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's report  on  revenue  sharing.  That 
report  sets  out  in  some  detail  the  reasons 
why  revalue  sharing  is  poor  public  policy 
and  bad  government  finance.  It  will 
undermine  our  federal  system  and  ulti- 
mately diminish  rather  than  increase 
cooperative  fiscal  federalism.  Let  me 
conclude  by  simply  and  emphatically 
stating  that  it  is  not  in  oiur  best  interests 
as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
2  years  ago  when  the  revenue  sharing 
proposal  was  presented,  I  favored  it  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  that  the  suburbs, 
long  the  shunted  stepchild  of  the  Federal 
Government,  would  have  an  opportunity, 
to  partake  in  a  very  modest  share  of  the 
moneys  that  they  send  to  Washington. 

I  must  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  after  reading  the  conference  report, 
I  find  It  is  a  sellout  of  suburbia.  When  I 
stop  to  review  the  Icmg  sessions  of  our 
committee  on  this  bill  and  consideration 
of  the  various  formulas  to  bring  some 
equity  into  the  distribution  of  these 
fimds,  I  am  dismayed  that  we  bring  from 
conference  a  bill  that  is  so  grossly  unfair. 

I  can  cite,  for  example,  in  my  dis- 
trict— and  I  admonish  everyone  here  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  communities  in  their  districts 
to  see  what  this  conference  report  does 
to  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  No,  I  will  not  yield  at 
this  moment.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man later. 

One  community  in  my  district  that 
would  have,  under  the  equit^le — and  I 
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j^peat — under  the  equitable  House  for- 
mula, received  $928,000.  In  the  brufih  of 
this  conference  agreement,  they  wUl  re- 
ceive one-third  of  that. 

Another,  and  I  might  tell  you  that  this 
Is  not  an  affluent  community — this  is  an 
ordinary.  middle-class  community 
plagued  with  all  the  fiscal  problems  most 
of  these  communities  have  today — would 
have  gotten  $142,491  under  the  House 
formula,  but  will  wind  up  with  $33,000. 

Revenue  sharing  at  this  price  is  cer- 
tainly not  even  going  to  permit  them  to 
get  back  what  the  proposal  will  cost  Uieir 
residents  in  income  tax  payments  for  this 
bill  ^one.  As  one  who  supported  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  for  the  reasons 
I  have  previously  outlined,  I  could  not 
vote  for  this  bill  today,  and  I  will  not  vote 
to  adopt  this  conference  report. 

I  just  think  that  what  has  happened 
in  conference  completely  fiaimts  the 
original  intent,  purpose,  and  Justification 
of  the  revenue-sharing  proposal  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon. 

I  do  hope  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  either  sending  this  back 
to  conference  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  or  to  do  something  about  making 
the  distribution  formula  equal  for  all 
Americans,  and  particularly  those  who 
now  carry  the  largest  burden  of  Federal 
Income  tax. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  ylekl? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  Uie 
gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Immediately  when  this  bill  was  sug- 
gested 2  years  ago,  when  It  was  first  sug- 
gested, this  formula,  this  so-called  reve- 
nue sharing.  I  met  with  every  single  city 
council  in  my  district,  and  when  the 
question  was  to  put  to  them,  "Would  you 
like  some  of  that."  they  were  very  inter- 
ested. When  I  followed  that  up  and 
asked.  "To  be  responsible,  ol  course,  are 
you  willing  that  we  increase  the  Federal 
income  tax  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of 
this,  so  that  oiu*  Federal  Government 
does  not  continue  to  go  fiuHier  Into 
debt,"  the  answer  to  that  was  a  loud 
"No." 

But,  as  long  as  people  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  Federtd  funds  are  somehow 
free,  naturally  they  are  going  to  take  the 
money. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  not  going  to  yield 
further,  and  I  should  like  to  respond  to 
that  statement  by  saying  the  argument 
that  we  do  not  have  ttie  funds  to 
share  escapes  the  point  of  my  objection. 
If  it  was  an  equitable  distribution  per- 
mitting towns,  cities,  and  villages,  some 
of  which  cannot  qualify  imder  any  other 
Federal  assistance,  to  get  back  a  rea- 
sonable but  modest  amount  from  Wash- 
ington I  would  support  it  because  it  would 
let  the  local  communities  exercise  their 
own  priorities  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
own  tax  dollars. 

I  submit  that  there  are  many  other 
areas  in  our  budget  we  could  cut.  If  we 
are  going  to  provide  a  distribution  of 
Federal  tax  money  on  the  basis  of  some 
equitable  formula,  this  program  should 
not  be  singled  out  as  the  whipping  boy. 
With  a  fair  dlstrtbutian  of  funds.  It  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  meritorious  than 


other  Federal  spending  programs  which 
should  be  slashed. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  this  legislation.  When 
this  bUl  was  first  introduced  almost  6 
years  ago,  it  got  nowhere.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  many  able  legislators  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  gimmick  leg- 
islation ever  conceived.  It  has  not 
changed  In  6  years.  It  Is  still  a  horrible 
piece  of  legislation.  It  ^ill  ina-ease  taxes 
if  enacted  today,  just  as  it  would  have 
increased  taxes  if  it  had  been  enacted 
6  years  ago. 

There  is  one  difference,  however.  Six 
years  ago  the  Federal  Government  was 
operating  a  surplus  budget,  not  a  mas- 
sive deficit.  In  the  past  4  years  this  ad- 
ministration has  amassed  budget  defi- 
cits of  over  $100  billion.  For  the  current 
ilscal  year  the  deficit  is  anticipated  to 
exceed  $25  billion.  How  can  the  Federal 
Government  share  revenues  that  it  does 
not  have?  If  the  States  would  like  to 
share  some  of  this  deficit,  I  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  let  them. 

When  this  legislation  was  first  intro- 
duced. I  opposed  it  Every  year  since 
then  I  have  continued  my  opposition.  I 
had  many  reservations  about  this  bill, 
and  they  are  the  same  today  as  they 
were  6  years  ago.  Let  me  enumerate 
them  for  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
lest  they  forget  what  their  oppoEition 
was  to  this  bill  a  very  short  time  ago. 

First.  If  this  bUl  is  enacted,  taxes  will 
have  to  be  increased  at  the  State  level. 
One  portion  of  the  formi;^  used  to  de- 
termine State  and  local  allocations  Is 
the  State  tax  effort.  If  a  State  increases 
its  tax  effort  by  increasing  its  taxes. 
it  will  receive  a  corresponding  increase 
in  shared  revenue  fimds.  Tennessee  has 
no  State  income  tax  at  the  present  time 
but  if  revenue  sharing  is  enacted.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  have  one  within  the  next 
5  years. 

Second.  Taxes  will  have  to  be  increased 
on  the  Federal  level.  As  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously, the  Federal  Government  is  again 
running  a  massive  deficit.  Where  are 
the  revenues  to  come  from?  Increased 
taxes.  That  is  the  only  answer.  This  ad- 
ministration is  talking  out  of  both  sides 
of  its  mouth  when  it  requests  a  spend- 
ing ceiling,  on  one  hand,  and  demands 
revenue  sharing  on  the  other. 

Only  momraitfi  ago  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee stated  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
that  the  funds  for  revenue  sharing 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed to  support  this  program.  That 
means  a  higher  debt  ceiling,  more  spend- 
ing to  feed  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
eventually,  higher  taxes.  And  lest  any- 
one be  ml.staken,  this  is  not  politics  we 
are  talking  about,  it  is  arithmetic. 

Third.  One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the 
operation  of  our  democracy  since  Its  in- 
ception has  been  that  those  who  spend 
the  revenue  should  be  responsible  for 
rai^ng  it.  This  was  the  main  objection 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  not  changed  my  position 
of  this  very  imfiortant  point.  Fiscal  re- 


sponsibility may  be  old  fashioned  but  I 
for  one  still  favor  It. 

I  also  object  to  the  allocations  for  Vtub 
State  of  Tennessee  as  a  Representative 
of  that  great  State.  Tennessee  is  in  the 
bottom  one-tiilrd  of  the  Nation  in  per 
capita  income  and  yet  It  ranks  2Sd  in 
the  payment  of  Federal  Income  taxes 
with  total  Federal  collectionB  of  over 
$2  billion  In  1971.  At  the  same  time, 
Tennessee  is  placed  32d.  almost  in  the 
bottom  third.  In  the  revenue  sharing  list 
based  on  per  capita  figures.  It  is  over 
a  dollar  below  what  the  n.8.  average  is. 
If  ttiis  is  helping  my  State  I  would  Like 
to  know  how. 

This  bill  is  basically  the  same  one  that 
we  have  objected  to  all  along.  Why  have 
positions  changed  so  radically  in  such 
a  short  time?  I  think  that  there  are  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year  smd  most  politicians  want  to 
go  to  the  polls  with  this  gimmick  at 
their  side. 

•niere  is  another  reason,  too.  Tha  Con- 
gress has  been  subjected  to  some  of  the 
most  intense  pressure  from  State  and 
local  officials  that  it  has  ever  known. 
Mayors  want  free  money.  Governors 
want  free  money.  Local  officials  want 
free  money.  I  learned  one  lesson  a  long 
time  ago  and  that  is  that  you  can- 
not get  anything  for  free.  Not  really. 
The  people  are  the  ones  who  will  pay  for 
this  "free"  money.  Tin  hard-working 
people  who  have  helped  make  this  Na- 
tion what  it  Is  today.  If  they  knew  what 
a  fraud  revenue  shading  was  there  would 
not  be  one  legislator  here  today  who 
would  support  this  bill. 

I.  for  one,  will  not.  I  will  go  home 
to  my  people,  and  I  will  tell  them  the 
truth  about  revenue  shaxing.  My  con- 
science and  my  responsibility  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  demand  that  I 
do  this. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  3^eld  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Picklx) . 

Mr.  PICFCTiK.  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  not  enough  information 
has  been  put  out  on  this,  as  to  the  use 
of  the  money  which  the  various  States 
and  eities  and  counties  will  get. 

I  am  also  concerned,  based  on  the 
inquiries  I  have  received,  about  what 
kind  of  reporting  must  be  made  of  the 
funds  which  will  be  given  to  them. 

Though  mention  is  made  about  the 
basic  coverage  in  the  conference  report, 
it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  important 
that  the  committee  or  some  appropriate 
authority  issue  to  the  States  and  com- 
munities the  full  details  as  to  what  they 
can  spend  the  money  for  and  what  kind 
of  reports  they  must  make  I  have  talked 
with  citizens  of  my  counties,  and  they  do 
not  know  precisely  what  aie  money  can 
be  sptnt  tat,  and  how  to  report. 

Mr.  MTT.T.q  of  Arkansas.  All  that  in- 
formation will  be  made  available,  of 
course,  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  is  the  administrative  agency  for 
this  program.  The  requirements  for  re- 
porting will  be  made  known.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  the  locahtles  can  spend 
the  money  will  also  be  fully  known, 
■niey  are  going  to  be  checked.  We  have 
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^  i.  4.*,-^  v.^nT*i<n<T  B/Tinnmv    With  the  OH-  unlts  of  govemmcnt  such  as  those  that 

urged  the  Treasury  Departmcat  to  e.-  tt^^^j^^f^^^S,«^"Xg  pSSp^^^^^^^  predominate  the  Second  Congressional 

pedite  dissemination  of  all  this  Infor-  g^^^^J^J^^^^^^e^  exce^  funds  District.  The  follov^  table  depicts  the 

^-^^on.                           ,     ^      _  *    v«  faiiprf  t/TmatPraiize  and  the  concept  of  aid  to  be  received  by  the  local  govern- 

ret^acUv^ori^uS'l    ^2^?  ""  'r^SSursh^?^  So'wS'to"  eep' un-  mental  units  within  the  Second  District: 

Mr   SL^of  \rkS^  That  was  in  til  the  last  couple  of  years.  Revenue  sharing  tn«nU  to  be  mode  to  local 

J^fif^JLdS^t^hi^  An  enormous  budget  deficit  coupled  government 

SrPlS£?vi^?fS^' fact  that  with  a  stagnant  economy  caused  the  [indoiux.) 

thS?  is  SSber    Uierris  a  question  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa-     Alpine  County,  total  to  »«•- 13.037 

.       fTvl-  WrtP^  anrt  <^tles    They  tlves.   myself  included,  to  be  cautious    county  government 6.619 

^h    t^beVe^'Ss^o^^n^-  ^«^tWe\the  p^ge  of^  fonn  of     ot.er  agencie. -_J^ 

mediately.  Otherwise  it  will  be  confusing  revenue  shartog_  However  HJR.  14370  re      ^^^^^  ^           ^^  ^  ^^ ^  ^^^  ^ 

to  an  alarming  extent.  Ported  earlier  «ils  y^JJof  ^"^  Ways    ^         govemmwit a,  028,  oea 

\sr  WTanf  Ajkansas.  They  wUl  get  and  Means  Committee  under  the  leader-            ^^  ^^^ 413. 335 

thPinforn^on  as  soon  as  possible  and  ship  of  the  genUeman  from  Arkansas    ^ity  of  orovuie 302,963 

-  TrrF^"^  the  nrst  -,,j^>---,-'-ro«r^  S^^^I^'L:::::::::^:::^^    5?^ 

^^rl^MAN^:  Mr.  speaker,  will  the     £^-ea^, -g^-J  SgLTaSf  S^     ^  ^o  county.  ^t.i  to  ^-T^ 

^^^^SZ^'^'Arl.ansas.Iyieldtothe  --l^eJ^V^^^ ^^  ^%^Xin  mv  '^T^'i^:^^^.::""^"-"-  ^'.^ 

aenSemanfrom  New  Jersey.  Admittedly.  I  had  some  doubts  in  my             ^  piacemue U2,264 

l£^^SS^    Mr    Speaker.  I  feel  mind  prior  to  extending  my  support  to 

f  >,,,;  H^aTmtirtaconTistent  today  this  bill.  As  long  as  the  huge  Federal  l^u^wi  county,  totu  to  area 388, 002 

Sfe    «e^t?e*mL    SoSs^w    muS    I  budget  deficit  continued  to  grow  I  was  county  government 282.446 

2^'cJ^lS^^gS  on  Sxe  vote  we  and  still  am  curious,  to  an  «rtent  as  to  city  or  SusanvUie "  »^-°^ 

Sk  tl2  oSer^t.  we  cast  It  only  be-  ^O'^"^!^  ^^^  ^^^J  °^fy^i?^^^?5Si  Modoc  County,  total  to  area...—      201.178 

SSe  we  were  sTconcemed  about  the  0»'^°^- ^i'^/l^^^^'^^^^^  SZ^y^goveLnent 172.164 

crisis  that  exists.  I  beUeve  the  gentle-  somewhere.  There  are  three  foreseeable  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ ».oi* 

man  made  one  of  the  strongest  points  I  alternatives:                                                                                                      "^^TZTTZ 

Sfe^r  h^don^  this  ^r  at  that  First.  Increased  taxation;  Nevada  County,  total  to  area..—      686.460 

odve  ever  lica^u  kju  w*^  Second    Decreased  spending  in  some  county  government 477.316 

"^  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  inter-  other  areas  of  ^eder^  expenditure;  and  g"yot  G««  VaUey 74  6^4 

ruDt  thelSieman  to  say  I  am  not  ask-  Third.  Increased  Federal  deficit  other  ciUes -=iLJ 

[ngaLyonflnT^HoSforintheNa-  Non«  of  toese  altematlv^  Is  i^^-  p,^,  county,  total  to  .r«._.     a.ooi.026 

tion  to  use  my  judgment  with  respect  to  ceptable  The  deficit  must  not  be  contin-  ^          govermn«t i.  663.  4B0 

U^  matter     Me^rs   obviously   must  ually  enlarged  to  finance  Federal  pro-  ^ity  of  Rosevme aai.604 

f>,^r.  ^  inrf^twit  grams.  An  expanding  deficit  contributes  city  of  Auburn n2.m 

Lf^iSSi^^  we  have  a  crisis.  Kflation  and.  in  turn,  infiatlon  is  a  cit?  of  Lincoln. 60.624 

mJ^'s?^?^w    S    we    exerdse  subtle  regressive  form  of  taxation.  In-  city  of  RockUn. 22.052 

JL  jSSit  b^  maS  mis  measure  flatlon  is  a  subtle  regr^lve  tax  because  other  cities -__^L^ 

reSoactivTto  January  1972?  The  mere  1*  caus« the  people.  wtthOie  burden pw^  Pluma.  County,  total  to  area...         316,829 

sSin«   of   this   measure   wlU  add  $5.3  tlcularly   falling   o°   l°^%,^^,^°f^J  county  goverLnent 302, W6 

bUiion  to  the  debt,  will  it  not?  class  Americans  and  the  dderly  llvtag  ^  ^^ i2,m 

^iv^Tiimi^nf  Arkansas  Yes  However  on  various  pension  plans,  to  pay  more                    ,                                 === 

"°f?     «^a^l  >tni  nr^t  ready  to  say     tensive  research  has  determined  both  the     si,klyou  County,  total  to  area..         826. 220 

£S%rKSpi:  -rofo^^-gf£^Hia  ^^""^^EEE   1:i 

FJ^£^t^e^SsCoy^^l     S;°?SSifour^"hS:rsSlS    Sr'.?^::- -_J^ 

S^esf p"  o^  ofal  TSr^e^SSa^      -"^^'"V.,'^^  "Tr^'XTS^u'r  S'o  '     Tehama  County,  total  to  ««-  796, 043 

nSL.   I  «^d   enumerate   perhaps   a     ''f  P^°^-i^t"^,^.«^„'£  ^^^7^1^^^  county  government ^,^8 

hundmi  of   them   that  I  would   think     ple.  young  and  o^**-  ^J  ^°°^^r^"f„  °"^    ctty  of  Red  Bluff iM.S" 

S^S^-^flStoStS^^^r^^^  ca^t  be   sacrificed   for  untried  pro-  ^^^^ ^^^, ^ , _.„— T^. 

^'M';'''"*^"?'iouXe«  in^iSe'^S^"  "^H  we  are  to  finance  this  legislation     SSinlJ  goverSnent. m.736 

""f  ?^v  *?  do  S  wa^t  to  say  tSli  through  increased  taxation  let  us  do  so  Total  Second  District  (ThU  total  do^  not 

A3  I  »y.  I  do  not  ^*°!..«»^f  y  ,'f^J  S^ closing  some  of  the  existent  tax  loop  include  that  which  wUl  benefit  the  Citrus 

this  enjoys  the  lowest  priority  of  aU  the  °Jj^'°3Sx)Ugh  which  our  present  form  Heights  area  of  Sacramento  County.  Sacra- 

many   programs   on   the  statute   books.  "°^^  JfHrr^Vr  Vw-omf.  hlehlv  ineaui-  mento  County  will  receive   $11,455,643.  of 

?hai  l/the  only  answer  I  can  give  the  °f^^,*^°^„^if,„^°'?J-?fJS^^  ^ich   w.o«J,6W  will  go  to   county   gov- 

Kentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sand-  table.  It  Is  In  tills  ^^ta  that  IsupiK«T  tax  ^^^^   $8.377321  to  oKl«  over  2.6(»  in 

gmuem»u  ii«  reform  and  sponsor  legislation  to  achieve  papulation,  and  •11.636  to  otties  under  2.600 

Mr     JOHNSON    of    CalilomlB.    Mr.  this  goal.                                ^     .i         t  population.) 

SpSker  I  rise  to  support  the  conference  Despite  «^ese  ^c^/PP^^^|^°^- ^^^  Furthermore.  I  support  the  concept  of 

r^  on  HJl.  14370  whicH  we  have  be-  support  HR  14370.  the  State  and  Local  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^e 

iore  us  today.  The  Idea  of  revenue  shar-  Rscal  Af  is^nce  Act  of  1972^  My  ov^r  ^            confronted  by  local  and  State 

ing  first  received  national  attention  in  "ding  Justification  for  supi^^^  ^^emments,  faced  with  severely  limited 

ss?^^^e^uX2^s^r;si  ;sisss-^"drrLS'o?a  ^^^^^^<^>^<n^s.. 
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and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972, 
provides  local  and  State  units  of  govern- 
ment with  funds  that  may  be  dlq>06ed  of 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  local  and 
State  governments  with  only  one  rather 
broad  constraint.  It  requires  that  States 
maintain  previous  aggregate  levels  of  aid 
to  local  governments.  In  turn,  the  bill 
provides  that  money  distributed  to  local 
government  can  be  used  only  for  certain 
"high  priority"  purposes.  These  purposes 
are  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
expenses  of  public  safety;  environmental 
protection;  public  transportation; 
health;  recreation;  libraries;  social  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  or  aged;  and  financial 
administration. 

Local  governments  are  not  required  to 
maintain  past  efforts  in  any  of  the  "high 
priority"  areas,  and  may  use  these  Fed- 
eral fimds  to  displace  previous  local  ex- 
penditures. 

Obviously,  these  broad  categories  and 
the  general  lack  of  restrictions  on  how 
the  local  and  State  fimds,  that  are  dis- 
placed, are  to  be  used  make  HJR.  14370 
a  very  flexible  piece  of  legislation  in  its 
application  insofar  as  State  and  local 
units  of  government  are  concerned.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  this  program, 
therefore,  does  not  place  enough  restraint 
on  State  and  local  government.  I  cannot 
concur.  I  believe  that  these  units  of 
government  are  potentially  a  source  of 
great  innovation  and  understanding. 
Being  closer  to  the  people,  they  can  cou- 
ple their  innovation  and  understanding 
with  these  federally  shared  funds.  In 
doing  so,  they  can  optimally  administer 
to  the  salient  problems  and  needs  of  the 
people  in  their  Jurisdiction. 

Hopefully  HJl.  14370  will  be  signed 
into  law  in  the  near  future.  Hopefully  as 
it  is  we  will  continue  our  quest  for  fiscal 
responsibility,  more  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment operations,  and  a  more  equitable 
Federal  tax  program.  If  this  is  done,  we 
in  the  Second  District,  will  benefit  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  American  people  who 
are  in  dire  need  of  domestic  programs 
that  will  efficaciously  meet  the  pressing 
problems  of  rural  development  and  urban 
growth. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  considerably  distressed  to  find,  in 
reviewing  the  report  and  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14370,  the  "revenue  sharing"  bill,  that 
no  funds  at  all  were  reserved  for  22  of 
the  59  municipalities  in  my  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  several  fruitless  conversations 
with  staff  at  the  Joint  Internal  Revenue 
Committee  and  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Implementation  Unit,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Mnxs)  very  thoughtfully 
directed  my  inquiries  to  Mr.  James  E. 
Smith.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  With  extremely  prompt  and 
responsive  action,  Mr.  Smith  was  able  to 
report  to  me  by  letter  today  that  my  22 
townships  would  indeed  receive  revenue 
sharing  funds,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
funds  remitted  to  these  communities 
would  total  some  $300,000  more  than 
provided  by  the  original  House-passed 
bill.  This  is  indeed  good  news  and  It  al- 
lows me  to  continue  my  support  of  this 
needed  measure  to  reduce  dependence 
of  local  government  on  the  property  tax. 


The  text  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter  is  as 
follows : 

OvncE  or  thx  Sxcsstakt 

or  THX  TRXAsrsT. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  October  12, 1971. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heiny, 
House  of  Repreeentativet, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAK  CoNCRKssMAM  Heinz  :  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the 
print -out  of  allocations  prepared  as  a  supple- 
mental report  to  the  Conference  agreement 
on  the  general  revenue  sharing  blU. 

You  were  understandably  distressed  to 
note  In  this  so-called  "blvie  book"  print-out 
that  for  the  townships  In  Allegheny  County 
there  was  an  Indication  of  zero  entitlement. 
Unquaatlonably  th«  print-out  Is  In  error  with 
respect  to  that  Item.  I  am  advised  by  our  op- 
erating personnel  that  townshlpe  In  Alle- 
gheny County  will  receive  under  the  Confw- 
ence  Rqx>rt  for  the  calendar  year  period 
1S72  an  aggregate  amount  of  at^>roxlmately 
93.410.000.  This  reflects  an  upward  adjust- 
ment of  some  $300,000  over  the  amount  that 
was  estimated  to  be  received  by  the  AUegheny 
County  townahlpe  under  the  version  of  UJi. 
14870.  as  It  passed  the  House  earlier  this 
year. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
difficulty  in  many  states  with  the  p>rlnt-out 
as  It  relates  to  township  entitlements.  This 
was  the  first  print-out  which  Involved  the 
application  of  provisions  ot  the  bill  which 
apply  floors  and  oeUlnge  to  the  entitlements 
which  may  be  received  by  many  units  ot 
government  and,  additionally,  this  was  the 
first  run  which  involved  the  application  of  a 
constraint,  provided  for  In  the  bill,  that  no 
untt  of  goremment  may  reoetve  an  entitle- 
ment which  exceeds  50%  ol  that  unit  of  gov- 
ernment's adjusted  revenues  plus  uanafer 
payments  received  from  the  state  azMl  F'ederal 
govemmenta.  When  the  computer  program 
was  run  with  these  additional  factors  In- 
cluded, our  computer  i>rogram  with  respect 
to  township  governments  proved  to  be  de- 
fective. We  are  currently  at  work  making  the 
necessary  modifications  of  the  computer  piro- 
gram  to  overcome  this  defect.  F\mhermore. 
we  are  Intensively  engaged  In  the  very  ex- 
haustive and  tUne-cousumlng  process  of  data 
verification — a  task,  which  due  to  the  lack  of 
both  time  and  resources,  simply  cotild  not 
be  accomplished  whUe  we  were  stUl  ac- 
tively working  with  the  legislative  commit- 
tees to  meet  their  demands  for  data  and 
Information. 

I  am  advised  that  we  hope  to  have  the 
computer  program  In  order  and  all  of  the 
currently  available  data  In  the  system  so  that 
we  wlU  be  able  to  make  a  fuU  national  run 
prior  to  the  end  of  this  month.  It  la  from 
that  nux  that  we  wUl  make  the  Initial  pay- 
ments. I  am  confident  that  the  township 
governments  of  AUegheny  County  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  payment  process. 

We  must  make  a  plea  for  forebearance  and 
patience  from  all  of  the  affected  units  of 
government.  In  addition  to  working  most 
arduously  to  niAke  possible  the  first  payment 
of  funds  before  the  end  of  this  month,  we 
are  also  moving  with  maTlTn^lm  speed  to  in- 
troduce Into  our  data  system  more  current 
data  (Fiscal  Tear  1971)  on  revenues,  whlcii 
haid  been  derived  from  a  special  oensus  of 
state  and  local  governments  conducted  by 
the  Bvireau  of  the  Census.  We  axe  hopeful 
that  that  data  wlU  be  available  for  use  for 
the  payment  covering  the  last  half  of  this 
calendar  year  which  will  be  made  in  early 
January  1978.  Recognising  the  Inadequacies 
of  our  present  data  base,  we  are  determined 
to  utilize  an  open  accounting  system  with  an 
adjustment  prooees,  which  will  assure  that 
all  units  of  government  are  fairly  and  equita- 
bly treated. 

I  deeply  regret  that  it  Is  not  possible  at 
this  point  in  time  to  give  you  the  individual 
entltlefloents  for  the  towzvshlps  In  Allegheny 
County,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  Information 
as   to   the  estimated  aggregate  entitlement 


for  these  units  of  govermnent  wlU  relieve  the 
understandable  anxieties,  created  by  tlM 
grievous  omission  in  the  "blue  book"  print- 
out. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Jaiczs  K.  SinTH. 
Deputf  Under  Seoretery, 
Oongrestional  ReUMoTu. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  simply  that  we 
are  now  given  no  choice  but  to  either 
accept  or  reject.  In  its  entirety,  the  for- 
mula agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  on 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972. 

I  Intend  to  support  this  conference 
report,  since  the  assistance  contained  in 
this  measure  for  local  governments  Is 
so  bady  needed.  However.  I  want  to  pro- 
test that  the  formula  for  local  shares  Is 
not  nearly  as  satlsfactorj'  as  the  plan 
we  passed  In  the  House  In  June  of  this 
year. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  I 
find  striking  Inequities  in  the  allocations 
which  are  slated  for  the  cities  therein. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
local  governments  in  my  district  are  get- 
ting as  much  assistance  as  they  could 
use  and  need,  it  is  most  disappointing  to 
see  two  of  my  cities  that  are  most  in 
need  receive  the  deepest  cuts  from  the 
House  plan  to  this  final  version. 

The  cities  of  Baldwin  Park  and  Rose- 
mead  are  both  modest  Income  residen- 
tial communities  which  do  not  have  the 
heavy  industrial  base  which  Is  extremely 
valuable  to  cltlea  under  the  conferees' 
formula.  This  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  entire  tax  biu-den  in  Baldwin 
Park  and  Rosemead  is  already  thrust 
mainly  on  owners  of  residential  prop- 
erty and  this  burden  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  the  residents  of  wealthier 
cities  that  are  already  benefiting  from 
Industrial  or  business  tax  revenues  and 
do  not  need  the  PMeral  assistance  as 
bsKily. 

Baldwin  Park,  for  Instwice,  will  re- 
ceive an  allocation  of  only  $6.20  per 
capita  under  the  conference  bill,  rather 
than  more  than  twice  that — $12.95  per 
capita— under  the  House  bill.  Rosemead 
is  ^ated  for  only  $3.72  per  capita  under 
this  bill  rather  than  $12.27  per  capita 
under  the  House  version.  In  fairness  I 
must  point  out.  however,  that  updated 
tax  effort  figures  should  Increase  the 
Rosemead  share  to  a  figure  that  I  hope 
will  at  least  equal  that  of  Baldwin  Park. 

Other  cities  that  are  In  or  partly  in  my 
district  will  be  affected  in  the  following 
maxmer.  comparing  the  conference  bill 
to  the  House  bill,  in  that  order:  Alham- 
bra— 18.49  per  capita  instead  of  $10.37 
per  capita:  El  Monte — $10.24  per  capita 
rather  than  $12.31  per  capita;  Los  An- 
geles—$12.59  per  capita  rather  than 
$1055  per  capita;  Monterery  Park — 
$6.14  per  capita  rather  than  $10.46  per 
capita:  San  Gabriel — $7.27  per  capita 
rather  than  $10.51  per  capita:  and  South 
El  Monte — $16.28  per  capita  rather  than 
$18.35  per  capita. 

I  approve  of  the  fact  that  the  final 
version  that  we  are  voting  on  today  con- 
tains a  provision  whereby  the  Individual 
States,  by  law.  can  substitute  a  different 
formula  for  local  sharing  beginning  in 
the  second  year  and  may  be  able  to  come 
back  to  something  more  closely  resem- 
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jllng  the  House  formula.  I  plan  to  watch 
;losely  the  final,  updated,  calculations  of 
;hese  allocations,  the  correction  of  any 
•rrors.  and  tlie  use  to  which  these  funds 
ire  put  by  the  cities. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  regrettable  acts  of  any  Congress. 
In  my  opinion  It  will  erode  our  federal 
system  and  nationalize  our  Government 
more  so  than  any  act  we  have  ever  passed. 
It  will  lead  to  more  waste  and  to  Ines- 
timable opportunities  for  corruption.  It 
will  move  even  more  power  away  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  deposit 
this  power  with  the  national  Govern- 
ment. 

President  Nixon  has  told  the  American 
people  that  this  act  will  consign  power 
to  the  cities  and  States.  Contrariwise, 
power  will  flow  to  the  source  of  the 
money,  the  National  Goverrmient.  Cities 
and  States  will  be  beholden  to  the  whims 
of  the  national  administrators  and  bu- 
reaucrats of  the  executive  department. 
Congress  itself  will  lose  more  of  its  right 
to  oversee  the  program:  inevitably  the 
National  Government  will  lay  down 
giildelines  to  force  local  communities  and 
States  to  perform  as  the  national  admin- 
istrators believe  they  should.  This  has 
been  the  liistory  of  grant  programs  once 
authorized  and  funded  by  Congress. 
These  guidelines  will  not  necessarily  ef- 
fectuate economy  or  insure  that  the 
funds  are  used  properly. 

The  House  has  just  passed  a  raise  in 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling  to  $465  bil- 
lion, with  a  limitation  of  spending  to  $250 
billion,  and  with  a  provision  of  power  to 
the  President  to  line  veto  any  program. 
Even  with  this  limitation,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  this  fiscal  year  there  will  be 
a  $31  billion  deficit. 

So  where  is  the  revenue  to  share?  It 
is  admitted  by  the  floor  proponents  that 
there  is  none  and  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  borrow  the  money  to 
"share"  revenue,  thus  greatly  Increasing 
the  public  debt.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  act  will  force  a  raise  in  U.S.  income 
taxes.  There  is  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
built-in  formulas  that  Texas  will  be 
obliged  to  pass  a  State  income  tax,  which 
we  have  avoided  during  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  Stale. 

Under  our  present  system,  bloc 
grants  are  awarded  for  specific  projects 
which  demonstrate  merit  in  virtually 
every  legitimate  area  which  this  act  pro- 
poses to  aid.  Undoubtedly  with  the  exist- 
ence of  revenue  sharing.  Congress  will 
fad  to  fund  many  specific  programs, 
purely  as  a  matter  of  fiscal  stability  and 
to  avoid  duplication. 

Under  the  present  federal  system 
wherein  we  design  to  repose  power  and 
responsibility  as  close  to  the  people  as 
possible,  when  a  local  or  State  govern- 
ment desires  to  develop  local  programs 
and  needs  money  for  this  purpose,  it 
must  levy  a  tax  on  its  own  people.  This 
forces  the  local  and  State  oflicials  to 
justify  to  the  electorate  the  need  to  levy 
this  tax,  and  then  to  account  for  the 
expenditure  of  money  to  this  same  elec- 
torate. 

Under  revenue  sharing  this  account- 
ability is  removed;  taxes  would  be  levied 


by  Congress,  and  the  local  officials  would 
spend  the  revenues.  Because  the  tax  is 
less  direct  and  paid  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  electorate  will  fail  to  hold 
the  local  ofHclals  accountable  and  will 
not  exercise  the  necessary  surveillance 
over  their  activities.  Greed  will  be  the 
prevailing  mood — to  capture  as  much 
money  and  spend  it  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble—and this  wasteful  mood  wUl  wlt- 
nessly  be  shared  by  the  local  citizenry. 
Expenditure  of  money  rather  than  re- 
sponsibility will  be  the  test  of  local  of- 
ficials. 

In  some  communities,  in  the  wake  of 
such  nationally  derived  moneys  will  come 
many  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  irre- 
sponsible and  selfish  government — 
nepotism,  cronyism,  and  dispersal  of 
largess  to  build  a  political  machine.  The 
type  of  evils  we  have  seen  in  some  GEO 
programs  wUl  be  magnified  in  many  com- 
munities of  this  land,  and  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  people  can  deteriorate. 

Within  1  year  the  forces  of  greed, 
bickering,  charges  of  corruption  and 
tragic  waste  will  arise.  Cities  and  towns 
will  claim  discrimination  in  treatment. 
Congress  will  be  forced  to  consider  new 
taxes,  or  this  program  will  be  shelved  as 
unworkable  while  expectant  cities  will 
bitteriy  complain. 

Let  no  peoples  of  any  commtmity  be- 
lieve they  will  receive  a  tax  relief.  They 
will  pay  more  heavily  for  this  program 
than  if  no  revenue  sharing  were  passed. 
They  will  pay  dearly  In  the  erosion  of 
their  local  autonomy  and  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  local  responsibility. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  orUy  with  great  hesitation  that  I 
cast  my  vote  today  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  14370.  the  Stete 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
Diiring  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  House  in  June.  I  expressed 
my  support  for  this  bill  and  my  sup- 
port was  shared  by  all  the  city  and  town- 
ship  officials  of   my  congressional   dis- 
trict. At  that  time.  I  felt  that  the  bUl  was 
quite  fair  in  its  treatment  of  local  gov- 
ernments although  I  was  troubled  by 
two  questions.  My  feelings  were  strength- 
ened as  a  result  of  my  colloquy  on  the 
House  floor  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House    Ways    and    Means    Committee. 
Chairman  Mills  assured  me.  first  ol  all, 
that  the  distribution  of  funds  to  subur- 
ban townships  would  be  made  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  ftmds  for  municipali- 
ties and.  secondly,  that  newly  incorpo- 
rated cities  wotUd  be  eligible  for  fimds 
under  the  fiscal  year  1973  distribution. 

My  reluctance  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report  today  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  conference  committee's  decision  to 
adopt  the  Senate  formula  for  the  distri- 
bution of  fvmds  to  local  governments. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
went  to  great  effort  to  improve  upon  the 
administration-proposed  formula. 

The  House  formula  gave  equal  weight 
to  population,  urbanization,  and  relative 
income  levels  which  assured  that  subur- 
ban communities  would  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  funds  to  be  distributed.  The 
Senate  formula,  however,  allocates  an 
incredibly  disproportionate  amount  of 
money  to  central  dtles  at  the  expense  of 


suburban  communities,  hard  pressed  for 
funds  and  lacking  an  industrial  tax  base. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  commimlties 
In  my  congressional  district  have  antici- 
pated a  significant  grant  of  funds  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  But  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Senate  formula,  the 
amount  which  many  of  them  will  now 
receive  has  been  substantially  reduced— 
in  some  cases  by  more  than  two-thirds — 
from  what  they  would  have  received 
under  the  House  formtila.  For  the  rec- 
ord. I  now  include  a  table  which  com- 
pares the  Edlocations  to  several  cities  in 
the  15th  District  according  to  the  House 
and  Senate  formulas. 


COMPARISON  OF  AVAILABLE  ALLOCATIONS  TO  15TH 
DISTRICT  COMMUNITIES  UNDER  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 
FORMULAS 


City 


Per 

House         Senate  c«p- 

verslon        version    Difference        ita 


RatRock J90.797  J43.060 

Garden  City 714,461  362,583 

Inksfer.... 677,681  423,473 

Livonia    1,713,631  1,023.371 

Rockwood 53,531  10,751 

Southgate 548,998  242,911 

Dearborn  Heights..  1,244.014  411,906 

Vfettland 1,445,613  460.377 

Woodhaven 57,475  45,443 

Gibraltar 62,810  81,516 

Wiyn»„ 347,350  4U.207 


-W7,737 

-351.  878 

-254,  208 

-690. 260 

-42,  780 

-306.087 

-832. 108 

-98S,  236 

-12,032 

+18.706 

+63.857 


$7.62 
8.66 
10.99 
9.29 
3.44 
7.16 
5.13 
5.30 
13.64 
24.51 
19.58 


This  table  does  not  show  the  flgm^s 
for  the  suburban  townships  or  the  two 
newly  incorporated  cities  of  the  15th 
Congressional  EWstrtct.  However,  I  am 
confident  that  my  colloquy  on  the  House 
floor  with  Chairman  Mn,LS  will  con- 
stitute sufficient  legislative  history  to 
assure  that  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
these  communities  will  be  made  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  cities.  We  have  also 
been  assured  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, that  the  new  data  being  put  into 
the  computers  will  use  up-to-date  local 
tax  Information  and  will  Include  the 
cities  of  Taylor  and  Romulus. 

These  commxinltles  are  in  the  midst  of 
severe  financial  crises  and  this  confer- 
ence report  fails  to  recognize  the  serious 
plight  of  subvu-ban  communities.  Their 
rate  of  growth  has  been  astronomical 
and  coupled  with  this  growth  has  been 
an  ever-Increasing  demand  for  services. 
The  bulk  of  the  revenue  raised  by  these 
communltiee  comes  from  the  regressive 
property  and  sales  taxes  and  this  re- 
venue is  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  the 
spiraling  costs  of  government  resulting 
from  the  population  growth  and  the 
need  for  increased  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  reluctantly  support  this  confer- 
ence report.  However,  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report  would  be  to  deprive 
these  communities  of  at  least  a  piece  of 
the  ftmds  which  they  so  desperately 
need. 

Although  I  have  voted  to  support  the 
conference  report,  I  will  tirge  the  Mich- 
igan State  Legislature  to  take  advantage 
of  the  optional  allocation  formula  pro- 
vided under  section  108  of  this  bill.  This 
provision  permits  a  State  legislature  to 
devise  an  alternate  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  local  govern- 
ments based  solely  on  population  and 
tax  effort,  or  population  and  per  capita 
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income  or  a  combination  of  tbeae  two 
factors. 

Unless  the  Michigan  Legislature  does 
adopt  this  alternate  formula  to  eliminate 
the  inequities  of  the  present  formula,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  any  future  bills 
providing  for  the  continuation  of  the  re- 
venue sharing  program. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rev- 
enue sharing  conference  report  we  are 
considering  today  will  bring  desperately 
needed  fiscal  relief  to  the  States,  cities, 
and  towns  of  our  Nation.  This  historic 
bill,  which  I  have  supported  vigorously, 
authorizes  pajTnents  to  the  States  of 
$30.1  billion  over  the  next  5  years,  with 
an  initial  payment  of  $5.3  billion  this 
yeEir.  Massachusetts  will  receive  $163 
million  this  year  In  revenue  sharing 
funds,  and  of  this  simi  more  than  $6.- 
200,000  will  go  to  the  20  cities  and  towns 
of  my  congressional  district.  My  cities 
and  touTis  need  this  money  to  stabilize 
property  taxes  and  provide  essential  mu- 
nicipal services.  In  fact,  they  need  much 
more  money,  and  I  deQ>ly  regret  that 
the  House  conferees  were  not  able  to  get 
more. 

This  bill  provides  that  one-third  of 
the  total  State  allocation  shall  be  used 
by  the  State  government  while  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  is  to  be  divided 
among  local  governments.  While  I  com- 
mend the  conferees  on  their  compromise 
formula  for  total  State  allocations, 
which  gives  each  State  its  choice  of  the 
House  or  Senate  formula,  I  must  note 
my  disappointment  that  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  contains  the  Senate-passed  for- 
mula governing  aUocations  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

As  I  have  noted  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  House  conferees,  and  in  my  discus- 
sions with  other  Congr^smen,  the  Sen- 
ate formula  penalizes  those  States  like 
Massachusetts  which  have  a  relatively 
high  per  capita  income  and  it  also  fails 
to  consider  adequately  the  increased 
costs  of  all  government  services — par- 
ticularly municipal  services — in  vu-ban- 
ized  areas  such  as  Massachusetts.  Per 
capita  income  is  an  unreliable  index  of 
a  State's  ability  to  finance  its  public 
service  programs.  It  does  not  take  into 
accoimt  the  inevitably  higher  costs  of 
running  governments  in  urban  areas 
and,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  already  massive  tax  bur- 
den on  the  urban  citizens.  Without  cri- 
teria to  adjust  for  the  higher  costs  of 
goverrunent  services  in  lurbanized  areas, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  under  the  Senate 
formiQa  per  capita  grants  to  rural  areas 


are  about  twice  as  large,  on  the  average, 
as  per  capita  grants  to  urban  areas. 

The  effect  of  the  Senate  formula  on 
urban  areas  is  demonstrated  by  the  dif- 
ference in  funds  that  my  congressional 
district  will  receive  under  tills  formula 
and  what  would  have  been  received  had 
the  original  House  formula  been  adopted. 
The  version  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  which  I  8Ui)ported, 
wotild  have  given  the  cities  and  towns 
of  my  district  $7.9  million.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will  result  in  grants  of  $6.25 
million,  a  loss  of  nearly  $1.65  million 
from  the  House  version.  The  20  com- 
mimitiee  I  represent  are  now  forced  to 
suffer  that  $1.65  million  loss. 

Even  with  the  more  imfortunate  as- 
pects of  the  Senate  f  ormtila,  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  the  residents  of  my  district  in 
saying  that  the  more  than  $6  million 
we  will  receive  will  be  of  tremendous  as- 
sistance. A  list  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
my  district  in  Massachusetts  and  the  ap- 
proximate dollar  amounts  they  will  re- 
ceive under  this  bill  follows: 

Ayer:  $200,829;  Boston — ^figure  not  yet 
available;  Brookllne:  $507,605;  Rtch- 
burg:  $1,200,289;  Framlngham:  $741,493; 
Gardner:  $409,660;  Harvard:  $51,283; 
Lancaster:  $58,293;  Lincoln:  $35,593; 
Limenberg:  $100,295;  Leominster:  $552,- 
154;  Maynard:  $137,358;  Newton:  $717,- 
383;  Shirley:  $43,414;  Stow:  $48,183; 
Sudbury:  $168,748;  Waltham:  $1,081,998; 
Wayland:  $117,789;  Weetminster:  $41.- 
111;  Weston:  $42,138. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  over  the  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  that  establishes  a  ceil- 
ing of  $2.5  billion  on  social  service  grants 
imder  the  HEW  matching  grant  program 
and  reduces  Federal  participation  in 
these  programs  from  76  to  50  percent. 
While  this  figure  is  an  improvement  over 
the  $1.6  billion  ceiling  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  revenue  sharing 
bill,  it  would  still  bring  many  worthwhile 
and  proven  social  service  programs  to  a 
tragic  halt.  Social  service  programs 
create  Jobs.  They  should  not  be  restricted 
by  an  arbitrary  celling  on  Federal  ex- 
pendittu*e. 

There  has  been  rapid — perhaps  too 
rapid — growth  in  Federal  social  service 
expenditures.  But  it  would  be  precipitous 
in  the  extreme  to  suddenly  chop  ex- 
penditures by  $2.2  billion  when  States 
and  social  service  managers  have  already 
budgeted  for  the  full  amount,  and  es- 
peciailly  at  a  time  when  many  of  these 
programs  are  needed  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

If  this  celling  goes  Into  effect,  accord- 


ing to  figures  supplied  by  the  Depeat- 
ment  of  HEW,  Massachusetts  will  loee 
$26.2  million  of  its  programed  social 
service  grants,  27  percent  of  the  total. 
The  timing  of  this  reduction  could  not 
be  worse.  Massachusetts  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  fiscal  crisis.  Unemployment  state- 
wide is  at  a  shocking  8  percent — even 
higher  in  urban  areas.  Job  opportunities 
are  at  a  minimum.  Yet,  the  effect  of  this 
celling  will  be  the  elimination  or  severe 
curtailmwit  of  many  key  social  .service 
programs  that  are  providing  desperately 
needed  jobs.  The  limitation  of  day-c€U'e 
funds  would  be  particularly  unfortunate, 
for  without  these  services  many  mothers 
will  be  forced  to  quit  their  Jobs  to  tend 
their  families,  thus  further  Increasing 
the  welfare  rolls.  Other  programs — such 
as  manjpower  training — which  decrease 
imemployment,  take  workers  off  depend- 
ency on  imemployment  compensation, 
and  lower  the  welfare  rolls  will  be  re- 
duced and  terminated. 

Social  sen'lce  programs  are  designed 
to  help  those  people  who  have  gotten  off 
welfare  stay  off  welfsu-e.  If  we  cut  back 
on  these  progrEims  we  will,  you  can  be 
sure,  add  to  the  welfare  rolls  and  aggre- 
vate  the  economic  crisis  that  afflicts 
large  areas  of  our  country. 

Better  controls  on  Federal  social  serv- 
ice expenditures  are  needed.  But  these 
controls  should  not  come  in  the  form  of 
an  arbitrarj',  hastUy  considered  celling 
which  computes  State  allocations  on  a 
straight  population  basis  and  therefore 
Ignores  key  factors  of  welfare  caseloads, 
urban  population,  and  the  higher  costs 
of  social  services  in  urbanized  areas. 

I  support  this  bill.  It  ha«  defects — 
many  defects — but  we  need  these  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  now  passed  each 
of  the  regular  appropriations  bills  for 
fiscal  1973.  The  total  appropriated  hy 
these  bUIs  wajs  $169,610,062,714.  On  top 
of  that,  yesterday  we  passed  a  supple- 
mental bill  with  approximately  $3.5  bll- 
Uon  more. 

The  $169.6  billion  appropriated  in  the 
13  bills  is  exactly  $19,248,529,160  more 
than  the  Treasury  Department  has  esti- 
mated will  be  received  in  revenues  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  In  other  words,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  by  Its  own 
initiative  spilled  more  than  $19.2  billion 
in  red  ink  during  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each 
appropriation  bill  the  amount  of  deficit 
spending  approved  by  the  House: 
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Such  a  huge  deficit — well  over  $20  bil- 
Uoa  with  the  supplemental  added  in — 
can  lead  only  to  more  Inflation,  insta- 
bility in  the  economy,  higher  wages  and 
prices,  and  recurring  international  mone- 
tary problems.  Yet,  faced  with  this  cer- 
tainty, little  has  been  done  to  deal  with 
the  fundamental  problem. 

As  I  see  it,  that  fundamental  problem 
is  the  way  we  go  about  appropriating 
money  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  without 
ever  fitting  the  pieces  together  to  form 
a  budget  for  Uie  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  President  Nixon  so  rightly  put 
it: 

At  rault  U  the  hoary  and  traditional  pro- 
cedure of  the  Congreas,  which  now  permits 
action  on  the  various  spending  programs  as 
If  they  were  unrelated  and  Independent  ac- 
tions .  .  .  The  present  Congressional  system 
of  Independent,  unrelated  actions  on  various 
spendlni^  programs  means  that  the  Congress 
arrives  at  total  Federal  spending  In  an  acci- 
dental, haphazard  manner. 

At  no  time  does  the  Congress  adopt  a 
budget  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mindful  of  the  grave  shortcomings  in 
the  present  system,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  recommended  in 
its  report  on  the  bill  to  Impose  a  spending 
ceiling,  H.R.  18810,  the  establishment  of 
a  "temporary  joint  committee  to  recom- 
mend procedures  that  Congress  can  em- 
ploy in  the  future  to  control  overall 
budgetary  expenditures  and  receipts." 
Unfortunately,  this  commendable  initia- 
tive faces  an  uncertain  fate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Congress  is  about  to  adjourn  and 
leave  the  Natitrn's  fiscal  affairs  in  dis- 
array. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
something  be  done  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  bring  the  purse  strings  of 
Government  once  again  firmly  within  our 
grasp. 

On  June  15,  1972,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  1020,  to  tunend  the  riiles  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
that  each  year  the  House  adopt  a  budget 
for  the  Federal  Government  before  be- 
ginning the  appropriations  process.  Ap- 
propriations in  excess  of  the  budget  allo- 
cation for  that  category  would  re<iuire  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  pass. 

Since  introducing  my  proposal,  much 
has  happened. 

Thirty  Members  have  joined  me  In  co- 
sponsorshlp.  They  are: 

List  or  Cospoifsoas 

BUI  Archer  (R-Tox). 

Charlea  K.  Bennett  (D-Fla). 

William  O.  Bray  (R-Ind) . 

Harold  R.  Collier  (B-IU) . 

James  iJL  CoUlna  (B-Tbx). 

David  W.  DennlB  (R-Ind). 

Samuel  Ij.  Devlne  <R-Oblo). 

Jotm  O.  Dow  (D-NY) . 

Pierre  8.  du  Pont  (B-Del) . 

John  N.  Brlenbom  (R-ni). 

Dante  B.  Pasc«U  (D-Pla). 

Paul  Flndley  (B-ni) . 

Bdwln  B.  Porsythe  (R-NJ) . 

Sam  Gibbons  (D-71a). 

David  K.  Henderson  (D-NC) . 

Edward  Hutchinson  (R-Mlch), 

Jack  F.  Kemp  (R-NT). 

Delbert  L.  Latta  (R-OUlo). 

Alton  Lennon  (D-NO). 

Maniial  Lujan.  Jr.,  (B-N.  Mex.) . 

Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (B-Conn) . 

James  R.  M&nn  (D-SC). 

Robert  H.  Michel  (R-IU). 

.Albert  H.  Qule  (R-Mlnn). 

Tom  Rallsback  (B-IU) . 


Henry  8.  Reuse  (D-WU). 
Jcdin  J.  Rhodes  (R-ArU) . 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson  (R-Va). 
John  H.  Rousselot  (R-Calif ) . 
Herman  T.  Schneebell  (R-Pa) . 
Cbarlea  Thone  (R-Nebr) . 

In  addition  to  the  support  this  rule 
change  has  garnered  in  the  House,  it  has 
also  picked  up  encouragement  at  the 
White  House.  The  President's  Budget  Di- 
rector, Caspar  Weinberger,  thought  well 
enough  of  the  proposal  to  assign  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  to  work  with  me  on  it. 
Consequently,  several  changes  have  been 
made  in  order  to  strengthen  the  budget 
control  aspect  of  the  bill. 

My  original  proposal.  House  Resolution 
1020,  requires  that  the  House  authorized 
budget  specify  the  amount  of  obligatlon- 
al  authority  for  each  appropriation  bill 
to  be  considered  during  the  year.  Mr. 
Weinberger's  staff  was  concerned  that 
this  language  might  still  permit  the 
spending  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
treasury  which  is  not  categorized  as  "ob- 
ligational  authority."  To  eliminate  this 
possibility,  it  was  suggested  that  the  fol- 
lowing requirement  be  added  to  the 
budget  adopted  by  the  House  each  year: 

The  propooad  budget  shall  include  .  .  .  the 
estimated  budget  outlays  in  the  aggregate 
related  to  the  maximum  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity provided  for  in  Item  2  above,  together 
with  the  estimated  budget  outlays  related  to 
each  appropriation  bill  or  resolution  and 
for  such  other  legislative  provisions  for  ob- 
llgatlonal authority  as  may  be  specified. 

Also,  in  reporting  an  appropriations 
bin  for  consideration  by  the  House,  the 
appropriate  committee  would  be  required 
to  certify  that  the  bill  does  not  exceed 
its  allocation  for  both  obllgational 
authority  and  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  the  year.  Thus,  where  outia3rs  do  not 
equaJ  obllgational  authority,  as  is  often 
the  case.  Congress  would  retain  control 
of  both  figures. 

The  net  effect  of  adding  the  category 
of  "budget  outiays"  to  the  House  author- 
ized Federal  budget  is  for  Congress  to 
adopt  Its  own  ceiling  for  Federal  spend- 
ing for  each  budget  category.  If  this  pro- 
cedure had  been  followed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  the  controversy  over 
congressional  abdication  of  legislative 
authority  in  connection  with  the  spend- 
ing celling  bill  would  not  have  occurred. 
The  House  would  have  already  set  a 
spending  ceiling  with  the  adoption  of  the 
House  authorized  budget  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

P\irthermore,  the  whole  question  of  the 
level  of  Federal  spending  would  be  dealt 
with  in  a  more  effective  and  timely  fash- 
ion. The  time  to  act  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  soon  after  the  President's 
budget  Is  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  and  before 
appropriations  begin. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  revised  bill, 
which  I  am  introducing  in  revised  form 
today.  It  Is  my  hope  that  early  in  the  93d 
Congress  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  set  about  the  urgent  task  of  reform- 
ing our  budget  management  procedures. 
Text  of  bill  follows: 

H.  Res.  1161 
Besolved,  Tiiat  the  rules  of  the  House  are 
amended  by  adding  rule  XLV  as  follows: 

"HOD8X  AUTROanSED  rSOEHAI.  BTTDOrT 

"1.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  iB 
authorized  and  directed  at  the  beginning  of 


each  regular  session  of  Oongrees  after  con- 
sideration of  the  annual  budget  meesege  of 
the  President,  to  report  to  the  House  a  reso- 
lution containing  a  House-authorized  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  not 
later  than  nmety  days  after  the  President's 
message  has  been  received. 
"The  proposed  budget  shall  Include: 
"1.  Estimated  overall  Federal  receipts  from 
all  sources; 

"2.  The  maximum  aggregate  amount  to  be 
provided  In  obllgatlonal  authority  for  all  pur- 
poses, together  with  a  maximum  amount  for 
each  appropriation  bill  or  resolution  and  for 
such  other  legislative  provisions  for  obllga- 
tlonal authority  as  may  be  ^leclfled. 

3.  The  estimated  budget  outlays  in  the 
aggregate  related  to  the  maximum  obllga- 
tlonal authority  provided  for  In  Item  2  above, 
together  with  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
related  to  each  appropriation  bUl  or  resolu- 
tion and  for  such  other  legislative  provi- 
sions for  obllgatlonal  authority  as  may  be 
specified.  Such  outlay  estimates  shall  be 
provided  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

"When  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  reported  the  House  resolution  adopting 
such  budget.  It  shaU  be  In  order,  after  the 
report  on  the  resolution  has  been  available 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays),  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
such  resolution  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  (even 
tho\igh  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
lias  been  disagreed  to ) .  Such  motion  shaU 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  de- 
batable. No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall 
be  in  order  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

"After  general  debate  on  the  resolution, 
which  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  ten 
hours,  such  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  resolution  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  tinder  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  concltislon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
reeolutlon  for  amendment,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  shaU  rise  and  report  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  luid  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  adoption  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

"2.  No  bill  or  resolution  providing  obll- 
tfatlonal  authority  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
ShaU  be  In  order  tar  consideration  by  the 
House  until  the  House-authorized  Federal 
budget  for  such  year  has  been  approved. 

"The  report  on  each  such  blU  or  resolution 
providing  obUgatlonal  authority  for  the  en- 
suing year  must  Include  a  statement  In  one 
of  the  following  forms:  'the  provisions  of 
this  bin  (or  resolution)  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  House-authorized  Federal 
budget  for  flsc&l  year  19  .  The  bill  (or 
resolution)  as  reported  will  provide  $ 
In  obllgatlonal  authority,  and  when  this 
amount  is  deducted  from  $  ,  the  maxi- 

mum amount  for  this  blU  (or  reeolutlon) 
under  the  Hotise-authorlzed  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  10  ,  the  remaining  balance  IB 
$  ;  it  Is  estimated  that  budget  outlays 

for  the  bill  (or  resolution)  as  reported  wlU 
be  $  ,  and  when  this  amount  Is  de- 

ducted from  the  amount  under  the  House- 
authorized  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  19  , 
the  remaining  balance  is  •  .'or  'The 

provisions  of  this  bill  (or  resolution)  do  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  House- 
authorized  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  19  .  The 
bill  (or  resolution)  as  reported  wiU  provide 
t  m  obllgatlonal  authority,  and  when 

this  amount  is  deducted  from  $  ,  the 

maxlmtun  amount  for  this  blU  (or  resolu- 
tion)   under   the   House-authorized  Federal 
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budget  for  fiscal  19  ,  a  deficit  resulU  In  the 
unount  of  t  ;  (and/or)  It  U  eetlmated 

that  budget  outlays  for  the  vm  (or  resolu- 
tion) as  reported  wUl  be  •  ,  and  when 
this  amount  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
under  the  House-authorised  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  year  19  ,  a  deficit  resulU  \xi  the 
amount  of  $ 

"Any  bill  or  resolution  providing  obllga- 
tlonal authority  whose  report  fails  to  Include 
a  statement  in  the  first  form,  of  which,  in  its 
amended  form,  falls  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement as  stated  in  the  first  form,  sbaU 
require  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  those 
Members  present  and  voting,  a  quorum  being 
present.  This  requirement  shall  not  be  waived 
or  suspended. 

"3.  The  Joint  statement  of  managers  to  ac- 
company a  report  made  by  a  cornmlttee  of 
conference  on  a  bill  or  reeolutlon  providing 
obllgatlonal  authority  shaU  Include  a  sUte- 
ment  in  one  of  the  foUowlng  forms:  "Tbe 
provisions  of  this  conference  report  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  House-authorized 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  19  ',  or  'The  pro- 
visions of  this  conference  report  do  not  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  House-au- 
thorized Federal  budget  for  fiscal  19     .' 

"A  conference  report  on  a  bill  <w  reeolutlon 
providing  obllgational  authority  which  faUs 
to  include  a  statement  in  the  first  form 
shall  require  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
those  Members  present  and  voting,  a  quortxm 
being  present.  Motions  to  dispose  of  amend- 
ments remaining  in  disagreement  following 
adoption  of  a  conference  report  on  a  bill  or 
resolution  providing  obllgatlonal  authority 
shall  require  the  approval  of  two-thirds,  if 
the  effect  of  tl»e  adoption  of  such  motion 
would  be  to  provide  an  amount  In  excess  of 
that  contained  In  the  House-authorized 
Federal  budget  for  such  year. 

"4.  Within  fifteen  calendar  daj-s  after 
adoption  of  the  House-authorized  Federal 
budget,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  report  a  reso- 
lution containing  separate  and  specific 
recommendations  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  to  adjustment  in  revenue 
measures  and/or  public  debt  level  neces- 
sitated by  a  deficit  or  surplus.  If  such  is 
shown  by  budget  figures  on  aggregate  out- 
lays and  receipts  contained  In  the  Hotise 
authorized  budget, 

"When  the  CoDunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  reported  to  the  House  said  resolution. 
It  shall  be  In  order,  after  the  report  on  the 
resolution  has  been  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  at  least  three  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays),  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion in  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to).  Such  motion  shall  be  highly 
prlrtleged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No 
amendment  to  such  mottan  shaU  be  in  order 
and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

"After  genei^l  deb*te  on  tbe  resolution, 
which  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  six 
hours,  such  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  reeolutlon  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  tinder  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
oidered  on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  adoption  without  Intervening  nao- 
tlon  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

"No  bUl  or  reeolutlon  oejrylng  ai^>roprla- 
tlons  or  othearwiao  providing  obUga4:lonal 
authority  for  the  ensuing  flsoeJ  ytmr  etiall  be 
In  order   foe   consideration   by    tbe   Hovtse 


untU  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  approved. 

"The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall  not 
be  waived  (x  suspended." 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  have  supported  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing,  including  the  biU  passed  eaiMfr 
by  this  House  (H  Jl.  14370) .  I  find  myself 
in  sharp  disagreement  with  the  confer- 
ence report  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
approve  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  fair  and  equi- 
table— although  not  generous — formula 
adopted  In  the  House  version  of  this 
measure,  my  congressional  district — 
comprising  mainly  McHenry  and  Lake 
Counties,  as  well  as  the  area  of  Kane 
Coimty,  most  of  which  is  included  in  my 
new  congressional  district — would  re- 
ceive allocations  consistent  with  the 
broad  prlnclides  underlying  this  new 
concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  change  in  formula 
adopted  by  the  other  bod>'  appears  to  me 
to  be  both  imfalr  and  inequitable — and 
results  In  substantial  losses  in  revalue  to 
the  counties  and  communities  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion is  also  unfair  to  Kane  County,  much 
of  which  Is  included  In  the  new  13th  Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Illi- 
nois share  of  revenues  for  this  calendar 
year  from  $197  to  $183  million. 
Other  losses  are  even  more  striking.  For 
instance,  the  Kane  County  total  Is  re- 
duced from  $4,800,000  to  $2,687,000,  the 
Lake  County  share  from  $6,103,000  to  $3,- 
863,000,  and  the  McHenry  Coimty  allo- 
cation from  $1,169,000  to  $1,045,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
examples  of  inequity  is  in  the  allocation 
to  the  city  of  North  Chicago,  whose  share 
is  cut  by  the  Senate  formula  from  $665,- 
248  to  $265,383. 

Ux.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  these  ex- 
amples which  result  In  substantial  doUai 
losses,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  for- 
mula adopted  in  the  conference  report 
is  faulty — and  should  have  been  rejected 
by  the  conferees  in  favor  of  the  more 
equitable  allocations  established  in  the 
originsd  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  city  of  North 
Chicago — a  community  where  many 
lower-  and  middle-income  families  re- 
side— and  where  the  benefits  of  revenue 
shsuring  could  be  particularly  valuable. 
The  fact  that  the  conference  report  ad- 
versely affects  this  community  is  suffi- 
cient to  question  the  validity  of  the  entire 
formula  which  Is  embodied  In  the  con- 
ference committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  because  of  mj" 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing— instead,  it  is  to  evidence  my 
disagreement  with  the  formula  applied — 
that  I  am  casting  my  vote  against  the 
conference  committee  report. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  this  general 
revenue  sharing  program  Is  going  to  be- 
come law  very  shortly,  despite  anything 
that  might  be  said  here  today  and  despite 
all  the  sound  arguments  which  have  been 
made  against  it  in  the  past, 

I  explained  in  detail  my  opposition 
during  House  debate  in  Jime,  and  there 


is  clearly  no  point  in  going  over  that 
ground  again.  So  I  will  simply  restate 
my  firm  belief  that  the  legislation  is  ill- 
timed  in  light  of  our  Federal  fiscal  prob- 
lems and  ill-designed  in  that  it  disunites 
the  responsibility  for  raising  revenue 
from  the  authority  to  spend  It.  This 
may  be  a  popular  program  with  State 
and  local  officials,  but  it  is  not  loved  by 
the  American  taxpayers,  who  will  have 
to  pay  the  heavT  cost  of  it  eventually. 

What  the  House  has  before  it  now  is 
a  compromise  between  two  versions  of 
basically  bad  legislation. 

Viewed  only  as  a  compromise,  however, 
the  conference  report  represents  an  ac- 
ceptable reconciliation  of  differences.  It 
is  imperfect,  but  It  will  have  to  do. 

Take  the  distribution  of  funds.  There 
is  no  vray  in  which  a  mutually  s*reeable 
decision  could  have  been  made  by  at- 
tempting to  blend  the  House  and  Senate 
formulas  into  one  all-purpose  recipe. 
Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee learned  throu^  experience  that 
it  is  impossible  to  develop  a  single  dis- 
tribution method  both  equitable  and 
wholly  satisfactory  to  all  of  the  39,000 
widely  differing  units  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  Nation.  So  the  conferees  took 
the  very  practical  course  of  giving  each 
State  in  tiie  aggregate  the  higher  of  the 
two  possible  allocations  and  choosing 
one  of  the  two  available  formulas  for 
distribution  of  funds  within  each  State. 

Another  example  of  acceptable  com- 
promise can  be  found  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  which  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  allocation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  b>'  the  amount  of 
revenue  the  District  might  obtain  from  a 
tax  on  Income  earned  in  the  District  by 
nonresidents.  The  Senate  deleted  this 
provision,  but  the  conferees  agreed  to 
its  restoration,  providing  that  it  would 
not  apply  if  the  District  entered  into 
agreements  on  reciprocal  taxation  of 
nonresidents  with  both  Maryland  and 
Virginia  or  if  the  Congress  enacted  a  law 
directly  imposing  a  tax  on  nonresident 
income  earned  in  the  District. 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  conference  report,  inas- 
much as  the  chairman  already  has  done 
so.  but  I  would  like  to  comment  very 
briefly  on  just  one  euldltional  aspect  of  it; 
Under  the  compromise,  the  local  govern- 
ments ostensibly  are  limited  as  to  the  use 
they  can  make  of  the  shared  funds.  They 
are  authorized  to  spend  the  money  only 
on  certain  priority  items,  and  they  are 
forWdden  to  use  it  to  obtain  Federal 
matching  funds. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  artiflctol 
restrictions.  By  shifting  funds  and  pro- 
grams, local  governments  should  be  able 
to  circumvent  these  barriers  with  rela- 
tive ease. 

I  merely  point  this  out  in  ewe  any- 
one might  have  overlooked  it.  The  artifi- 
ciality of  these  spending  restrictions  may 
appesu"  ridiculous  to  some,  but  as  for  me, 
it  is  no  more  ridiculous  than  the  legisla- 
tion itself. 

Mr.  MENISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
reluctant  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972. 

The  conference  report  does  pro%-ide 
much  needed  funds  to  our  Nation's  States 
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and  communities  to  help  alleviate  the 
crisis  created  by  the  need  for  more  and 
better  services  and  consequent  soaring 
tax  rates. 

However,  while  still  providing  some 
funds,  the  conference  committee  drasti- 
cally cut  back  from  the  House-passed  bill 
on  the  allocatlona  to  certfdn  deserving 
and  hard-pressed  communities. 

In  adopting  the  Senate  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  revenue-sharing  money 
to  localities,  the  conference  report,  In 
effect,  discriminates  against  middle-In- 
come suburbs  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  programs  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  our  large  cities  sind  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  these  programs.  How- 
ever, this  report  is  blatantly  out  of  bal- 
ance, penalizing  one  segment  of  our 
Nation  in  order  to  assist  another. 

For  example.  In  my  own  district,  vir- 
tually every  community  has  experienced 
a  reduction  In  fimds  below  the  amoimt 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill.  In 
toto,  my  district  has  lost  more  than  11^ 
million  as  a  result  of  the  House  con- 
ferees' failure  to  support  their  own  bill 
In  the  conference  deliberations.  These 
communities,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  are 
experiencing  onerous  property  tax  rates 
partly  as  a  restilt  of  their  efforts  to  assist 
the  older,  more  urban  cities  In  the  area. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  shall  support  the 
legislation.  It  is  evident  that,  If  this  re- 
port is  not  cleared  now.  we  shall  have 
no  revenue  sharing  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  devote  my 
energies  in  the  future  to  altering  the  for- 
mula for  local  distribution  In  this  act  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  greater  conformance 
with  the  overall  needs  of  all  our  Nation's 

pnmmiinU.lpa 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  passing  a  truly  his- 
toric piece  of  legislation;  legislation 
which  will  signal  a  new  chapter  in  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  and  local 
forms  of  government. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  our  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments are  "fiscally  mismatched"  against 
the  Federal  Government.  While  Federal 
revenues  have  multiplied  by  a  90  fold  in 
the  last  40  years,  local  units  have  been 
straining  to  provide  even  the  most  basic 
municipal  services. 

No  Member  of  Congress  who  has  lis- 
tened to  the  plight  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  his  district  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  situation.  Washington 
has  consistently  expanded  tax  revenue 
sources  and  has,  in  effect,  isolated  our 
local  units  within  a  financial  vacuiun. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  should  slowly 
reverse  the  trend  of  the  past  four 
decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  revenue 
sharing  in  this  and  previous  Congresses 
and  as  one  who  firmly  believes  that  too 
often  Washington  seeks  to  impose  blan- 
ket restrictions  and  obligations  on  Fed- 
eral grants  as  a  substitute  for  the  first- 
hand experience  and  expertise  of  local 
ofllcials.  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  measure. 
However.  I  do  so  with  reservations. 

My  reservations  9jk  a  result  of  the  for- 
mula Eigreed  to  by  the  conferees  to  dis- 
burse the  funds  to  the  various  local  units 
of  government. 


It  Is  far  from  perfect.  By  adopting 
substantially  the  Senate  formula  for  al- 
location of  money  to  cities  and  town- 
ships, almost  all  of  the  towns  in  my  dis- 
trict of  Oakland  County  have  suffered 
drastic  cuts  in  what  they  would  have 
received  under  the  House  formula. 

Obviously,  whenever  a  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference, we  expect  that  some  compromise 
will  be  reached.  We  expect  that  there  will 
be  some  give  and  take  between  two  dif- 
ferent formulas. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hardly  term 
this  an  equitable  compromise.  Many 
cities  In  my  district  will  receive  approxi- 
mately one-third  as  much  as  they  would 
have  under  the  version  we  voted  for  In 
the  House.       * 

More  important,  I  fed  that  some  very 
glaring  suid  blatantly  unfair  differences 
exist  even  when  towns  within  my  district 
are  compared.  Some  cities,  by  virtue  of 
higher  real  estate  values  are  receiving 
equal  treatment  with  others  that  have 
lower  values  and  a  higher  property  tax 
rate. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  an  Important  In- 
novation. State  and  local  governments 
throughout  the  Nation  desperately  need 
this  new  concept.  As  such,  I  Intend  to 
support  passage  of  the  conference  report. 
However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
look  forward  to  continued  efforts  to  Im- 
prove and  revise  the  disbursement  for- 
miila  until  these  fundamental  errors  are 
eliminated  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  BADTT.TO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  14370,  the  revenue-sharing 
bin,  but  I  do  so  with  reluctance,  for  this 
legislation  is  but  a  very  tentative  step 
toward  providing  the  fiscal  assistance 
our  cities  and  States  so  urgently  require. 

It  is  true  that  the  conferees  have  man- 
aged to  combine  many  of  the  best  ele- 
ments in  the  two  versions  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  Mil  and  it  also  is  true  that  the 
funds  provided  by  this  legislation  will 
be  helpful  in  meeting  the  fiscEil  crisis 
afBlctlng  our  urban  areas. 

But  this  legislation  is  serloiisly 
flawed — almost  fatally  so — by  a  retro- 
gressive provision  setting  an  imresillstlc 
and  unfair  celling  on  local  social  serv- 
ices for  the  poor,  and  coupling  that 
ceiling  with  a  distribution  formula  that 
will  give  some  States  more  money  than 
they  can  spend  effectively,  while  forcing 
others — like  New  York — to  cut  back 
drastically  on  established  programs  en- 
abling welfare  mothers  to  find  decent 
jobs  and  rehabilitating  drug  addicts. 

It  now  becomes  essential  that  we  look 
to  some  other  piece  of  legislation  to 
coimterbalance  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  I  am  hopeful  that  before  this 
Congress  adjourns  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  enact  legislation  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Educatlcm.  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  directed  to  make  social 
service  payments  to  the  States  in  pro- 
portion to  their  actual  expendltiures  on 
such  services  last  year,  and  giiaranteeing 
a  pass-through  of  Federal  funds  from 
the  States  to  the  cities  with  respect  to 
aid  for  social  services  for  the  poor. 

Without  these  provisions,  the  highly 
touted  revenue-sharing  program  will 
surely  fall  far  short  of  expectatlcms.  It 
will  provide  needed  funds,  but  the  re- 


quired cutbacks  in  social  services  for  the 
poor  wUl  undermine  much  of  the  good 
that  the  new  revenues  might  perform. 

I  would  caution  both  the  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
not  to  be  too  quick  to  hall  this  legisla- 
tion as  firm  evidence  of  a  national  com- 
mitment to  solvt  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  Revenue  shirring  is  a  welcome  step, 
but  It  is  by  no  means  a  major  commit- 
ment. It  \s  evidence  of  concern,  but  it 
may  be  too  little  and  too  late.  And  taken 
in  conjimction  with  other  legislative  fail- 
ures and  fiascos  in  siMxh  areas  as  welfare 
reform,  housing,  and  school  busing,  this 
new  program  hardly  stands  as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  fight  to  save  and  restore  our 
cities. 

Mr.  RKTD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report,  the  final 
version  of  the  revenue-sharing  bill. 

First,  let  me  note  that  I  was  pleased  to 
work  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hugh  Carky)  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  to  draft  the  bi- 
partisan resolution  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation supporting  revenue  sharing. 

Clearly,  the  funds  from  revenue  shar- 
ing are  critical  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  although  I  would  point  out  that 
the  formula  In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  was 
clearly  preferable  to  the  one  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  conference  commit- 
tee. Due  to  the  agreements  made  In  con- 
ference. New  York  State  lost  $58.2  mil- 
lion, and  funds  for  Westchester  County, 
much  of  which  I  represent,  were  just 
about  cut  in  half. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  New 
York  State  will  receive  a  total  of  $591.4 
million  rather  than  $649.6  million;  West- 
chester County  will  receive  a  total  of 
$8.3  million.  Instead  of  the  $16.3  origi- 
nally passed  by  the  House. 

Briefly,  this  reduction  was  due  to  the 
Senate  formula  relating  to  entitlements 
of  the  localities.  This  three-factor  for- 
mula Is  based  one-third  of  the  basis  of 
population,  one-third  on  per  capita  In- 
come, and  one-third  on  tax  effort,  where- 
as the  House's  original  five-factor  for- 
mula had  included  other  factors  such  as 
"urbanized  population, "  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  high  cost  of  services  in  urban 
and  suburban  areas.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  conference  agreement  did  not 
include  these  other  factors  or  permit 
optional  applications  for  the  localities. 

However,  despite  this  formula,  I  would 
point  out  that  ti:e  State  may  act  to 
change  the  local  formulas  aijd  redistrib- 
ute the  funds.  This  can  be  done  in  two 
ways. 

First  of  all,  of  the  $591.4  million  which 
goes  to  New  York,  the  State  itself  re- 
ceives $197.1  million — or  one-third — and 
the  localities  receive  a  total  of  $394.3 
million — or  two-thirds.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  State  will  act  to  distribute  at  least 
some  of  its  $197.1  miUlcn  to  the  locali- 
ties which  were  hardest  hit  by  the 
changed  formula.  Clearly  Westchester, 
and  specifically  cities  and  villages  such 
as  Yonkers,  New  Rochelle,  White  Plains, 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Mamaroneck  will 
need  this  assistance,  and  I  hope  the 
State  legislature  will  act  out  of  fairness 
to  redistribute  its  funds  to  the  localities. 
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It  is  free  to  do  this  at  any  time,  including  nates    against   large   urbanized    States  Revenue   sharing   was    originally    con- 

ritroacWvdv           »'>*">  ''^  •  »"^    «**«  ^^^  ^  ^^^  York.  FtaiHy.  the  provision  celved  in  the  early  IWO's  as  a  m^ns  of 

The  second  vehicle  for  changing  the  could    be    counterproductive,    since    tt  dispersing  f^^^^^^^J^^./^^ 

formula  for  the  localities  is  slightly  more  could  actually  increase  the  number  of  moneys,  not  to  paas  out  funds  to  tne 

Sex^thou^^equSy  im5)rtant.  people  receiving  welfare  awlHtance.  States  whenthe  Federal  Oovemment  it- 

The  State  legislature  may  adopt  an        In  a  sense,  the  term  "social  services"  seU  Is  strapped  for  money    _ 

alternate    formula    to    be    distributed  has  become  the  scapegoat  for  a  welfare  Moreover,  this  drain  is  not  even  limited 

among  ite  locaUties,  based  on  either  the  system  which  Is  In  vital  need  of  reform,  to  only  1  or  2  yeaxs.  ^^.^^^.[^^ 

population  multiplied  by  the  tax  effort.  In  spite  of  the  House's  action  on  welfare  laUon  is  so  drafted  as  to  avoidthe  ap- 

OT  the  population  multiplied  by  the  rela-  reform,  the  prospects  for  action  In  this  P^oprlatlons  process  and,  in  effect^  ap- 

tive  income  factor.  Since  the  legislature,  seeslon  are  clearly  dim,  and  as  a  result,  Proprtate   '30.2  bHhon  for  the  nextB 

however,  must  notify  the  Treasunr  De-  it  appears.  Congress  Is  taking  after  so-  years.  What  ^aPP«""  ^^ITfV^f™! 

partment  at  least  30  days  before  the  new  clal  services  Instead.  What  I  would  point  noouc  picture  changw?  what  happms 

^UUement  period  is  to  begin— under  out  is  that  these  social  services  are  very  f  the  local  and  State  flnanctalcrt^ 

which  the  changed  formula  will  be  effec-  often  used  to  keep  people  off  welfare.  Ufts?  The  answer  Is  nototog— this  mon^ 

tive— it  will  have  to  act  early  next  year         What  is  a  mother  to  do,  for  Instance,  Is  akeady  appropriated  and  ou^  asub- 

to  make  the  change  effective  for  the  pe-  when  her  child's  day  care  center  lock*  Its  sequent  act  by  the  Congress  could  change 

riod  beginning  July  1. 1973,  and  be  ready  doors  due  to  lack  of  funds,  as  more  than  the  situation. 

to  notify  the  Treasury  Department  by  half  of  Uie  federally  funded  day  care  The  legislation  before  us  does  not  ev« 

June  1    1973   Only  one  formula  change  centers  in  New  York  will  have  to  do  if  attempt  to  tell  us  where  we  will  get  the 

will  be  permitted  in  the  5-year  life  of  the  this  provision  Is  passed.  Obviously,  she  money  to  afford  such  a  program.  Be^^ 

bill  has  no  choice.  She  will  have  to  quit  her  the  legislation  was  originally  considered 

listed  below  is  a  chart  of  the  funds  job  and  return  home  to  care  for  her  in  the  House  under  a  closed  role,  it  was 

which  can  be  expected  for  cities  and  vll-  child,  thus  losing  her  source  of  Income  impossible  to  amend  It  with  some  tM 

lages  in  the  district  I  represent,  as  al-  and  more  likely  tiian  not  returning  to  loophole  closing  measi^es  which  might 

lotted  in  the  conference  report:  the  welfare  rolls.  The  admlnlsti-ation  has  have  made  revenue  sharing  economically 

Funds  for  the  DUtrict  already  vetoed  the  comprehensive  child     feasible.  ,    „     ^.  , ,_    *w 

tin  doiiarii  development  bill,  providing  quality  day  Second,  the  formula  for  disbursing  the 

,T,   .  „    ♦..-  r^,  „♦„  o— .                m  vw)  nftf>  care  and  early  education  services;  they  funds  shows  UtUe  recognition  of  the  fact 

SS::^  ^Zll  g^^ni^-nt:  1:  SS:  Z  have  torpedo^  welfare  reform,  and  now  that  we  live  In  a  highly  ^b^«J,^^,^ 

To^tTau  cities  over  2500 4.700.000  they  are  tiding  to  hold  Uic  line  on  Uiese  ciety  and  tiiat  It  is  our  central  cltlee 

Total  to  au  citiee  under  2800 27,000  social   services   as   well   as  services  in  that  are  In  the  most  desperate  financial 

Total  to  au  townships 1,000.000  HJR.  1.  shape.  By  Using  a  formula  based  only  on 

Larchmont  village — -         31,000        uhder  this  provision,  as  I  noted  briefly  population,  inverse  income  and  a  "tax 

Mamaronecic  village 79.000  earlier  In  the  debate,  although  New  York  factor,"   the   city   of   Toledo,   which  I 

Mt.  Vernon  city Ht'^  State  had  submitted  a  budget  estimate  represent,  would  receive  $4.8  million,  In- 

Srth^i^^  x^naee S:SS  for  fiscal  year  1973  of  $860  mllUon  for  stead  of  the  W-S  mimon  which  the  ortgl- 

SninVvlK         185  000  soclal  Services,  and  cven  though  this  esU-  nal  House  bill— based  on  population,  in- 

Peiham  Manor  vuu^ 29.000  mate  had  been  approved  by  the  Depart-  verse  Income  and  urbanization- would 

Port  Chester  vuiftge 213.000  ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have  provided. 

Rye  city 68,000  ^g  ^  realistic  figure,  the  fvmds  to  New  Third.  It  Is  an  old  axiom — and  I  think 

Scarsdaie  vuiage. 83, 000  y^j^  would  be  cut  by  74  percent,  to  $222.7  a  good  one — that  the  gorerrmient  which 

White  Plains  City. l^''^  million.  Not  only  is  this  an  outrageous  does  the  taxing  should  set  the  priorities 

yoakers  City 1.700.000  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  million  for  fiscal  year  for  spending.  Ostensibly  that  Is  what  this 

A  breakdown  for  townships  will  be  1973,  but  It  Is  also  a  cut  by  over  one-half  bill  does.  It  states  that  money  aUocated 
available  In  about  2  weeks.  Unincor-  of  what  New  York  State  received  In  Fed-  to  local  governments  must  be  used  for 
porated  towns  may  receive  fimds  only  If  eral  soclal  services  funding  In  fiscal  year  essential  public  f^ervlces  such  as  police 
they  can  prove  that  they  are  viable  and  1972 — an  amount  of  $588  million.  and  garbage  collection.  However,  theee 
independent  goverrunent  entitles.  They  Let  us  not  give  with  one  hand,  as  we  do  nondiscriminatory,  high  priority  guide- 
may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  In  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  and  take  lines  are  Ifiusory  because  there  to  rvo 
ury  in  order  to  receive  funds,  but  must  with  the  other,  as  the  final  titie  of  that  requirement  that  local  governments 
prove  thar  nature  as  a  local  government:  bill  would.  Let  us  provide  for  the  needy  maintain  their  past  efforts  In  these  areas. 
for  instance,  that  they  raise  or  spend  riot  In  terms  of  handouts  but  in  terms  Therefore,  for  example,  a  city  could  cut 
money.  of  resources  like  day  care  and  manpower  Its  ovm  fimds  for  police  protection,  use 

In  sum,  I  support  the  revenue-sharing  training,  which  some  In  this  House  would  the  Federal  moneys  to  pay  the  police,  and 

bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  it  cut  today.  This  Is  not  only  a  question  of  then  do  anything   it   wanted   with   Its 

their  full  support.  compassion,  although  we  must  listen  to  "own"  funds. 

Attached  to  the  revenue-sharing  pro-  the  cries  of  human  need  that  are  all  too  Finally,  the  bin  contains  a  $2.5  billion 

vision,  however.  Is  an  onerous  and  unfair  frequent  in  this  country  and  provide  for  celling  on  expenditures  for  social  serv- 

provlslon — again    added   by    the   other  them.  It  Is  also  a  queetion  of  pragmatism:  loes  which  will  penalize  those  States  that 

body.  I  refer  here  to  titie  m  of  the  bill,  are  we  really  going  to  cut  off  the  sources  have  been  most  active  In  these  fields.  Tl»« 

which  places  a  ceiling  of  $2.5  billion  on  which  enable  a  person  to  work  and  lead  activist  State  which  projected  Ite  fourth 

social  services  expenditures  and  which  a  productive  life  just  to  throw  that  per-  quarter  expenditures  for  this  year  would 

reduces  the  Federal  contribution  in  the  son  back  to  the  gutter?  I  say  no.  and  I  get  less  under  the  simple  populati<m  aDo- 

matching  grjuate  program  from  75  per-  hope  the  distinguished  Members  of  this  cation  formula  than  It   was  preeenily 

cent  to  25  percent.  body  will  also  say  no.  for  reasons  of  sim-  receiving  without  a  celling.  On  the  other 

I  strongly  oppose  this  celling,  which  pie  justice  and  equity.  hand,  the  Stete  which  has  not  been  an 

in  my  judgment  does  not  belong  in  this        mt.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  snitiy  4  active  participant  will  get  a  wlndfaU  If 

legislation,  and  in  addition  is  also  arbl-     weeks  before  election  day  Is  not  the  beet  It  happens  to  have  a  large  population — 

trarj-,  discriminatory,  and  highly  ineqtd-     time  to  vote  against  a  bill  which  would  the  only  alocation  criterion  in  the  bUI. 

table.                                                                bring  $6  million  Into  the  coimty  I  rei»»-  In  addition,  the  provlsior.  that  90  percent 

The  action  taken  In  title  m  Is  precise-  sent  over  the  next  year,  but  I  cannot  In  of  tiie  funds — with  exemptions  for  child 
ly  the  action  that  Congress  should  not  good  conscience  vote  for  the  conference  care,  family  plaiming,  and  so  forth — 
be  taking.  By  this  move,  CongresB  ap-  report  oa  the  State  and  Local  Placal  must  be  used  for  present — not  pckst  or 
pears  to  be  taking  a  meat-az  approach  Finance  Act.  potential — welfare  reciplente  would  ellm- 
to  hiunan  needs  and  servlcea  for  eren  First,  at  a  time  whm  the  fiscal  1978  Inate  many  currwit  programs, 
the  smalleat  of  children.  Furthermore,  budget  is  running  out  of  control  and  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  for  theee  reasons 
the  provision.  If  enacted,  will  be  dlstrib-  could  earily  approach  a  record  $88  bil-  that  I  cast  my  vote  against  the  oper- 
ated without  regard  to  caseload  or  Uon  deficit,  it  simply  Is  not  the  better  ence  report  on  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
other  factors  of  need,  and  thus  dtocriml-     part  of  wisdom  to  give  away  $6.3  billion.  Asslstanoe  Act. 
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Mr.  BLAKTOa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  oppose  this  legislation.  Wlien  this 
bill  was  first  introduced,  almost  6  years 
ago,  it  got  nowhere.  It  was  considered  by 
many  able  legislators  to  be  one  ol  the 
biggest  pieces  of  gimmick  legislation  ever 
conceived.  It  has  not  changed  in  6  years. 
It  Is  still  a  horrible  piece  of  legislation. 
It  will  Increase  taxes  if  enacted  today, 
Just  as  it  would  have  Increased  taxes  11  It 
had  been  enacted  6  years  ago. 

There  is  one  difference,  however.  Six 
years  ago  the  Federal  Oovemment  was 
openUlng  a  surplus  budget,  not  a  maisslve 
deficit.  In  the  past  4  years  this  admin- 
istration has  amassed  budget  deficits  of 
over  $100  billion.  For  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  deficit  is  anticipated  to  exceed 
$25  billion.  How  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment share  revenues  that  it  does  not 
have.  If  the  States  would  like  to  share 
some  of  this  deficit,  I  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  let  them. 

When  this  legislation  was  first  Intro- 
duced, I  opposed  it.  EJvery  year  since 
then  I  have  continued  my  opposition.  I 
had  many  reservations  about  this  bill  and 
they  are  the  same  today  as  they  were  6 
years  ago.  Let  me  enimierate  Uiem  for 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  lest  they  for- 
get what  their  opposition  was  to  this  bill 
a  very  short  time  ago. 

First.  If  this  bUl  la  enacted  taxes  will 
have  to  be  increased  at  the  State  level. 
One  portion  of  the  formula  used  to  de- 
termine State  and  local  allocations  is  the 
State  tax  effort.  If  a  State  increases  its 
tax  effort  by  increasing  its  taxes,  it  will 
receive  a  corresponding  increase  in 
shared  revenue  funds.  Tennessee  has  no 
State  income  tax  at  the  present  time  but 
If  revenue  sharing  is  enacted,  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  have  one  within  the  next  5 
years. 

Second.  Taxes  will  have  to  be  increased 
on  the  Federal  level.  As  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously the  Federal  Government  is  again 
running  a  massive  deficit.  Where  are  the 
revenues  to  come  from?  Increased  taxes. 
That  Is  the  only  answer.  This  administra- 
tion is  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  its 
mouth  when  It  requests  a  spending  ceil- 
ing on  one  hand,  and  demands  revenue 
sharing  on  the  other.  Only  moments  ago 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Mesuis  Committee  stated  on  the  fioor 
of  this  body  that  the  funds  for  revenue 
sharing  would  In  all  likelihood  have  to  be 
borrowed  to  support  this  program.  That 
mesms  a  higher  debt  ceiling,  more  spend- 
ing to  feed  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
eventually,  higher  taxes.  And  lest  anyone 
be  mistaken,  this  is  not  politics  we  are 
taJklng  about,  it  Is  arithmetic. 

Thir<L  One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the 
opmi-stlon  of  our  democracy  since  Its  in - 
ceptloa  has  been  that  those  who  spend 
the  revenues  should  be  responsible  for 
raising  it.  This  was  the  main  objection 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  not  changed  mv  pocttlon  of 
this  very  important  point.  Fiscal  respon- 
slbllltv  may  be  old  fashioned  but  I  for 
one  stiU  favor  U. 

I  also  object  to  the  ^kx:ations  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee  as  a  Representative 
of  that  great  State.  Tennessee  is  in  the 
bottom  one-third  of  the  Nation  in  p«r 
capita  income  and  yet  it  ranka  Z3d  in 
the  payment  of  Federal  Income  taxes 


With  total  Federal  collections  of  over 
$2  billion  in  1971.  At  the  same  time, 
Tennessee  is  placed  32d,  almost  in  the 
bottom  third,  in  the  revenue  sharing  list 
based  on  per  capita  figures.  It  is  over  a 
dollar  below  what  the  U.S.  average  is. 
If  this  is  helping  my  State  I  would  like 
to  know  how. 

This  bill  Is  basically  the  same  one  that 
we  have  objected  to  all  along.  Why  have 
positions  changed  so  radically  in  such 
a  short  time?  I  think  that  there  are  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  this  Is  an  elec- 
tion year  and  most  politicians  want  to  go 
to  the  polls  with  this  gimmick  at  their 
side. 

There  Is  another  reason,  too.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  subjected  to  some  of  the 
most  intense  pressure  from  State  and 
local  oflBclals  that  It  has  ever  known. 
Mayors  want  free  money.  Governors 
want  free  money.  Local  officials  want 
free  money.  I  learned  one  lesson  a  long 
time  ago  and  that  is  that  you  carmot  get 
anything  for  free.  Not  really.  The  people 
are  the  ones  who  will  pay  for  this  "free" 
money.  The  hard  working  people  who 
have  helped  make  this  Nation  what  it  Is 
today.  If  they  knew  what  a  fraud  revenue 
sharing  was  there  would  not  be  one  Leg- 
islator here  today  who  would  support 
thlsblU. 

I,  for  one,  will  not.  I  will  go  home  to 
my  people,  and  I  will  tell  them  the  truth 
about  revenue  .<;haring.  My  conscience 
and  my  responsibility  as  a  Representative 
of  the  people  demand  that  I  do  this. 

Mr.  MTT.r.S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

TOIL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  266,  nays  110.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 


Ab^mrezk 

Atnug 

Addabbo 

.\iidet«oa, 

Calif. 
.Andersen.  111. 
Annunzlo 

Arends 

A -pin 

B»'<nio 

BtJur 

^err0tt 

Bfclcber 

BergJand 

8«t4» 

BevUl 

BUggl 

"Blester 

Bingbam 

6cggs 
Boland 
*ow- 
Braaco 
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TSAS— 260 

Brsiy 

Br««ux 

BrcKimfteld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Bucbaoan 

Burke.  Maas. 

Btirllson.  Mo. 

Carey.  K.Y. 

Carlaon 

Carney 

Carter 

Oa«erbcr« 

Celler 

CbtunberlAln 

011181101111 
Cl9UMtl, 

Pl^veUad 

coiiiM,  ni. 
Ccnover 


Ccnte 
Ceny«r8 
CoM«r 
Coiigblin 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniels.  If  .J. 

Danlelaon 

Delaney 

Dell  en  back 

DeUunu 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlg8« 

DlageU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Drinan 

DuMtt 


du  Po&t' 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 


Bdwardi,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Exlenbora 

Each 

Bshleman 

Brins,  Tenn. 

Faacell 

Flood 

Flower* 

Foley 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WllllMn  D. 
Porcytiie 
FounlaUi 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
aarniatz 
Oaydoe 
Graaao 
Gray 

Oreen,  Pa. 
artfBtbs 
QroTer 
Oubaar 
Gude 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

?{anaen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
HarBha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hatbaway 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wa«h. 
HlUlB 

Hcgan 

Hcrton 

Hoszner 

Howard 

Hunt 

Ichonl 

Jennan 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

Jotanaon,  Pa. 

Jcnee,  Tenn. 

K&rth 

Kaatenmeler 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kiuczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landnun 

Latta 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 

Ad&nis 
Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrew*. 
N.  Dak. 
Aehbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln&U 
Beglcb 
Bennett 
Blanton 
BolUng 
Brad  em  as 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Burkev  Fla. 
Burleaon,  Tex. 
B\irton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byroa 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
dancy 
Clawson,  Dei 
CoUler 
oeinns,  Tex. 
Oolmer 
Cormaa 
Daniel.  Va. 
Oiivis.  Ctak 
Davis,  Wis. 


Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McSwen 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 

Maae. 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Mallary 
Mann 

Mathlaf,  CaUf . 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 
MUler.  Ohio 
MUls,  Ark. 
MUU.  Md. 
MlnlTh 
Mink 
MlnahaJl 
MltcheU 
MlzaU 
Mollob*n 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Nat<;heT 
Nedzl 
Nelaen 
Nix 

O'Hara 
CKonakl 
O'NelU 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Plmle 
Podell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
PuclnskI 
Quie 
QulUen 
Ballsback 
Rangel 
Reld 
Reuse 
Rhodes 
Riegle 

Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Booney,  N.Y. 

NAYS— no 

de  la  Oarza 

Dennis 

Downing 

Pindley 

Plaber 

Plynt 

FuquA 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Grlffln 

Haean 

Hall 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jcnas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kaaen 

Lamdgrebe 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McFell 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Meeds 

Micl*ei 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

fi,(,6tenkuwskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

StOetmaln 

Sarbanes 

Seherle 

Scheuer 

Scb«>engel 

SebeUus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WilUam 
St«aiton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
niUnan 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
wampler 
Ware 
Wh&len 
WhaUey 
Whitehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WlUiams 
Wlleon.  Bob 
Wllaon. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Montgcmery 

M06S 

My  era 

OI)ey 
Paasman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price.  Tex. 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Rees 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Roy 

Eoybal 

Runnels 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Baylor 

Sch  nee  bell 

Scott 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

.Steed 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Tex. 

CTdaU 

Vfp  IJeerllr 
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Waggonner 

Whltten 

Young,  Fla. 

White 

Wright 

Young,  Tex. 

ANSWERED  '•PRESENT" — 1 

Rouseelot 

NOT  VOITMO— 84 

Anderaon, 

PUh 

McClure 

Tenn. 

Gallflanakls 

McKevltt 

Archer 

Gallagher 

McMillan 

Baring 

Gettys 

Martin 

Bell 

Oiaiino 

Matsunaga 

Blackburn 

Green.  Greg. 

Mcnagan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Qroas 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Cabell 

Haley 

Nichols 

Caffery 

Banna 

PeUy 

CTark 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Purcell 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Roncallo 

Crane 

Hubert 

Scfamitz 

Davis,  B.C. 

Hungate 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Denholm 

Jones.  N.C. 

Sullivan 

Devlne 

Kee 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Dow 

King 

Thompson ,  N.J 

Dowdy 

Kuykendall 

Yatron 

Edmondson 

Link 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Uoyd 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Rousselot  against. 

Mr.  H6bert  for,  with  Mr.  Oettys  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Monagan  against. 

Mrs.  StUlivan  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  McKevltt  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Dow  for,  with  Mr.  Edmondson  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Archer  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Col- 
orado against. 

Mr.  Denholm  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for,  with  Mr.  Haley  against. 

Mr.  RoncaUo  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan 
against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Fish  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn  against. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr. 
ScbmltE  against. 

Mr.  BeU  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  aialmo  against. 

Mr.  Link  for,  with  Mr.  PurceU  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  PeUy. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Lloytl. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Oallflanakls. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Thompson.  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  Eind  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMKITDIUNT    IW    DUASUnCXNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  185,  after 

line  4,  Insert: 


TTITiE  m— LIMITATION  ON  GRANTS  FOR 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  XTNDER  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 

UrrXRIM    PROVISIONS 

Sao.  SOI.  (a)  Notwithstanding  sections  3 
(a)  (4)  and  (6).  403(a)  (3)  unH  (6),  1003(a) 

(3)  and  (4),  1403(a)  (8)  and  (4), and  1603(a) 

(4)  and  (6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  no 
payment  shaU  be  made  to  any  State  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  incurred,  during  the 
period  commencing  July  1,  1972,  and  ending 
December  31,  1973,  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices (other  than  child  care  serviceB  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)(8)),  famUy  planning 
services,  and  services  provided  pursuant  to 
section  403(a)  (19)  (O)  ot  such  Act)  under 
any  of  its  plans  approved  under  titles  I,  X, 
XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  IV,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  lieu  of  payments  for 
such  period  pursuant  to  the  above  enumer- 
ated sections  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shaU  pay  to  each  State 
an  amount  equal  to  whichever  of  the  foUow- 
Ing  is  the  greater— 

( 1 )  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  t600,0(X>,000  as  the  urbanized  population 
(as  defined  in  section  123  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1973)  of  such  State  bears  to 
the  urbanized  p>opulatlon  (as  so  defined)  of 
aU  the  States,  or 

(2)  the  total  of  the  Federal  payments 
which  it  would  (except  for  the  provisions  of 
this  section)  have  received  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  such  services  for  such  period 
under  the  above  enumerated  sections,  but 
not  counting,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  such  Federal  payments,  any 
expenditure  by  such  State  which  is  attribut- 
able to  the  provision  of  such  services  (A) 
after  December  31.  1972,  or  (B)  under  a  new 
project    (as  defined   In   subsection    (b)(S)). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "new  project",  when  used 
In  reference  to  the  provision  of  services, 
means  any  project  for  the  provision  of  such 
services  (whether  op>erated  directly  by  the 
State  agency  authorizing  the  project  or  by 
any  other  person)  under  which  social  services 
are  Initially  provided  for  after  August  9, 
1972.  Services  provided  after  August  9,  1973, 
under  a  project,  under  which  such  services 
were  Initially  provided  on  or  before  such 
date,  shall  be  regarded  as  being  provided 
under  a  new  project,  If  such  servloee  would 
not  have  been  provided  thereunder  except 
for  a  modification,  expansion,  renewal,  or  ex- 
tension, of  such  project. 

(8)  The  term  "child  care  servloes"  means 
services  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
chUd  for  personal  care,  protection,  and  super- 
vision, but  only  In  the  case  of  a  child  where 
the  provisions  of  such  services  Is  needed  (A) 
In  order  to  enable  a  member  of  such  child's 
family  to  accept  or  continue  In  employment 
or  to  participate  In  training  to  prepare  such 
member  for  employment,  or  (B)  because  of 
the  death,  continued  absence  from  the  home, 
or  Incapacity  of  the  child's  mother  and  the 
inability  of  any  member  of  such  chUd's 
family  to  provide  adequate  care  and  super- 
vision for  such   chUd. 

(c )  Any  appropriated  Federal  funds  which 
are  available  after  June  30,  1972,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  States  for 
services  under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI.  or  part 
A  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
authorized  by  this  section. 

AUZNDMXMTS    TO    PAKT    A    Or    TRLX    IV    OV    TKX 
SOCIAL  SXCirxITT   ACT 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  Part  A  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  rebablUtaUon 
and  otbor  aanrloas"  In  tbo  flxat  sentence  of 
section  401,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  services"  In  the 
second  sentence  thereof: 


(2)  by  striking  out  "and  Services"  In  the 
heading  ImmMUateiy  preoMUng  ssetlon  403: 

(8)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  servtoes"  in 
the  matter  preceding  olaxise  ( 1 )  ol  section 
400(a). 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  with  particular  em- 
phasis" and  all  that  foUows  down  to  the 
semlooloo  In  clause  (6)(B)  of  such  secUon 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan", 

(O)  by  striking  out  clause  (it)  ot  such 
section, 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  family  services, 
as  defined  in  section  406  ( d ) ,  and  child  wel- 
fare services,  as  defined  in  section  426"  In 
clause  (14)  of  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  chUd  care  services,  as  da- 
fined  in  section  406(a),  family  planning 
services,  and  chUd  welfare  services  available 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part  B"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "subject  to  subsection 
(e),"  Immediately  before  "76  per  centum"  in 
section  403(a)(3)(A), 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "any  ot  the  services 
described  In  clauses  (14)  and  (16)  of  sec> 
tlon  403(a)"  In  subparagraphs  (A)  (II  and 
(11)  of  section  403  (a)(3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "child  care  services  (as  defined 
In  section  406(d) )  and  famUy  planning  serv- 
loes", 

(B)  by  striking  ":  Provided"  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  "If  provided  by  such 
staff"  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  such  section, 

(C)  (1)  by  striking  out  "subject  to  IlmlU- 
tlons"  In  subparagraph  (O)  of  such  secUon 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  condi- 
tions", and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "by  the  Stote  health 
authority"  a:id  all  that  f  oUows  in  such  sub- 
paragraph down  through  "under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  or", 

(D)  (I)  by  striking  out  "except  that  servloes 
described  m  clause  (U)"  and  all  that  foUows 
down  through  "vocational  rehabilitation 
servloee  so  approved;  and"  In  the  matter  fol- 
lowing subparagraph  (D)  of  section  403 
(a)(8), and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "chUd-weUare  servloes, 
family  planning  Berrlcee,  and  family  servlcee" 
in  such  matter  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"child  oare  servlcee  (as  defined  in  section 
406(d))  and  family  planning  services";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  section  403(a)  (6)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
e^>ended  under  the  State  plan  dxiring  such 
quarter  as  emergenoy  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  ohildren."; 

(7)  by  amenmng  section  403(d)(1)  to  raad 
as  fcHlows: 

"(d)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  paid 
under  subsection  (a)(8)(A),  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  with  a  plan  approved 
under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  total  amounts  expended  dur- 
Ing  any  quarter  as  are  found  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  plan  and  as  are  for  social  and  supportive 
servlcee  provided  pursuant  to  section  402 
(a)(19)(G)"; 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  403 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3) 
(A)  (1)  and  (11),  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment made  thereunder  to  any  State  for  any 
quarter  shall  not  exceed  12^  per  centum 
of  the  total  of  such  amounts  paid  thervunder 
for  such  qijarter  to  all  the  States.'*; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "and  senrlcee"  In  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of  section 
404(a); 

(10)  by  amending  section  406(d)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(d)  The  term  'child  care  services'  means 
services  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
chUd  for  personal  care,  protection,  and  su- 
pervision, but  only  In  the  case  of  a  child 
where  the  provision  of  such  services  Is 
needed  (1)  in  order  to  ooaiAe  a  member  of 
such  child's  family  to  accept  or  contanus  la 
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imployment  or  to  partlclpat*  In  training  to 
)r«par«  sticb  member  for  employment,  or 
3)  becavM*  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
■roaa  tbe  home,  or  incapacity  of  such  child's 
mother  and  the  inability  of  any  member  of 
luch  child's  famUy  to  provide  adequate  care 
uxd  supervision  for  such  child.". 

(b)  The  heading  to  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'AND  SERVICES". 

(c)  Effective  July  1.  1973,  title  XI  of  th« 
3oclal  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 

he  end  thereof  the  follo-wlng : 

•  LIMIT ATIOW  ON  rDNWI  rO«  CHllJ)  CABB  AND 

rAMXLr  pLAmntfa  sxavion 
"a»c.  1130.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  3(a)  (4)  and  (5),  403(a) 
(3)  and  (5),  1003(a)  (3)  and  (4).  1403(a) 
(3)  and  (*).  or  leOSfa)  (4)  and  (5),  amounts 
payable  to  any  State  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures Incurred  for  child  care  and  family 
planning  services  under  any  such  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  such  amounts  aa 
may  be  neceaaary  to  assure  that  the  total 
amount  paid  to  such  State  for  any  flacal 
year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal  yeax  be- 
ginning July  1 ,  1973 )  for  child  oare  and  fam- 
ily planning  3«nrlces  does  not  exceed  the  sd- 
lotment  of  such  State  (aa  determined  In 
subeectlon  (b) ) . 

"(b)  I'or  each  flacal  year  (commencing 
with  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1974) 
there  shaU  be  allotted  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $600,- 
000.000  as  the  urbanized  population  of  such 
State  las  defined  In  section  133  of  this  Act) 
bears  to  the  urbanized  p)opulatlon  of  all  the 
States." 

id)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  become  ef- 
fective January  1.  1973. 

COKTOBMINO    AMXNDMXNTS   TO   TTTLXa   I,    Z,    ZIV, 
AND  XVI  or  THX  SOCIAL  SXCTjalTT  ACT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  (1)  Section  1(c)  of  the  Soelal 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strUdng  out  "to 
furnish   rehabilitation   and   other  servloea". 

(3)  Section  3(a)  (5)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persona  at 
law  income,  aa  oonununlty  service  aides.  In 
the  adnUniatratlon  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
use  of  aonpaid  or  partially  paid  volunteers 
In  a  social  service  volunteer  program  In  pro- 
viding services  to  applicants  and  recipient* 
and  in  assisting  any  advisory  oommlttees  es- 
tablished by  the  State  agency'',  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  administration  of 
the  plan". 

(3)  Section  3(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A)  thereof:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C) 
thereof.  (4j  Section  3(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
tions of  the  total  amounts  expended  during 
such  quarter  aa  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan — 

"(A)  7S  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  th«  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  In  the  poli- 
tical subdivisions^  plus 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures." 

(5)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fvirtbar 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6) 
thereof. 

(6)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

(7)  Section  3(a)  (U)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  services  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(a)  (4)  (A)  (1)  and  (11) 
which  are  appropriate  for  such  recipients 
and  for  such  patients; ". 


(b)  (1)  Section  1001  of  the  Social  8ec\uity 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  fvimlah 
rehablliUtion  and  other  services." 

(3)  Section  1003(a)(6)(B)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part-time 
employment  of  recipients  and  other  persons 
of  low  Income,  as  community  service 
aides  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
and  for  the  use  of  nonpald  or  partially 
paid  volunteers  In  a  social  servloe 
volunteer  program  in  providing  services 
to  applicants  and  recipients  and  in  as- 
sisting any  advisory  committees  established 
by  the  State  agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  the  administration  of  the  plan." 

(3)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clauae  (11) 
thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  ( 13)  thereof  and  all  the  matter 
following  such  clause  up  to,  but  not  Includ- 
ing, the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section 
lOoa(a). 

(4)  Section  1003(a)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propwr- 
tlona  of  the  total  amounts  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  neoeesary  by  the 
Secretajry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan — 

"(A)  76  per  centum  of  so  much  of  auch 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  In  the  polit- 
ical subdivision;  plus 

"(B)  one- half  of  the  remainder  of  such  ex- 
penditures." 

(5)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4) 
thereof. 

(6)  Section  1003  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

(c)  (1)  Section  1401  of  the  Social  Sec\irlty 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  fiimlah 
rehabilitation  and  other  services". 

(3)  Section  1402(a)(6)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part-time 
employment  of  recipients  and  other  persons 
of  low  income,  as  community  servloe  aides. 
In  the  administration  of  the  plan  and  for 
the  use  of  noniiald  or  partially  paid  volun- 
teers in  a  social  service  volunteer  program 
in  providing  services  to  applicants  and  recip- 
ients and  in  assisting  any  advisory  com- 
mittees established  by  the  State  agency"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan". 

(3)  Section  1403(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clauae  (10);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clauae  (11)  thereof  and  all  the  mat- 
ter following  such  clauae  up  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding, the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion  1403(a). 

(4)  Section  1403(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
tions of  the  total  amounts  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan — 

"(A)  76  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
so-!nel  employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  in  the  p)Olltl- 
cal  subdivision;  plus. 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures." 

(6)  Section  1403(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 


amended    by    striking    out    paragraph    (4) 
thereof. 

(6)  Section  1403  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

(d)(1)  Section  laOMc)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
furnish  rehabilitation  and  other  services". 

(3)  Section  1602(a)(6)(B)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persons 
of  low  income,  as  community  service  aides, 
in  the  administration  of  the  plan  tmd  for  the 
use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers  in 
a  social  servloe  volunteer  program  in  pro- 
viding services  to  applicants  and  recipients 
and  In  assisting  any  advisory  committees  es- 
tablished by  the  State  agency"  smd  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  administration 
of  the  plan". 

(3)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10) 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  ie03(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amovmt 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
tions of  the  total  amounts  expended  dur- 
ing such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan — 

"(A)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employing 
by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local  agency 
administering  the  plan  In  the  political  sub- 
division; plus 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such  ex- 
penditures." 

(6)  Section  ie(»(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6) 
thereof. 

(6)  Section  1603  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

(7)  Section  1603(a)  (16)  (C)  of  such  Act 
is  eunended  by  striking  out  "for  services 
referred  to  In  section  1603(a)  (4)  (A)  (1) 
and  (11)  which  are  appropriate  for  stich  re- 
cipients and  for  such  patients;". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall   take   effect   January    1.    1973. 

FtTBrrO    MCO,    THX    vaCIN    ISLANDS.    AND    GTTAM 

Sbc.  304.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 302  and  303  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  is  so 
well  known  to  the  Membc-rs  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  amendment  in 
disagreement  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OITESZD    BT    MB.    MILLS    OT    ABKANSAS 

Mr.  ^^TT.Ti^  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.    Mills  of   Arkansas   moves   that   the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  Sen- 
ate  amendment   numbered   30   and   concvtr 
therein  with  an  amendment  as  foUows:   In 
lieu  of  the  matter  contained  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  insert  the  following : 
TITLB  ni— LIMirA-nON  ON  QRANTS  FOR 
SOCIAL    SERVICES    UNDER   PUBLIC    AS- 
SIST ANCB  PROGBAMS 
3«c.  301.    (a)    Title  XI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"UMITATIONS    ON    rXTND8    FOB    OBTAIN    SOCIAL 
BZB  VICES 

"Sbc.  1130.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a)   (4)  and  (6).  403(a) 
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(3),  1008(a)  (S)  and  (4),  l«03(a)  (8)  and 
(4),  or  ie03(a)  (4)  and  (6),  amounU  pay- 
able for  any  flacal  year  oommenclng  with 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1072  under 
such  section  (as  determined  without  regard 
to  this  section)  to  any  State  with  respect  to 
expenditures  made  after  June  30,  1972,  for 
services  referred  to  In  such  section  (other 
than  the  services  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 40a(a)(19)(a)),  shall  be  reduced  by 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  total  amount  paid  to  such  State 
(under  all  of  such  sections)  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  such  services  does  not  exceed  the 
allotment  of  such  State  (as  determined 
imder  such  subsection  (b) ) ;  and 

"(2)  of  the  amounts  psild  (under  all  of 
such  sections)  to  such  State  for  such  flacal 
year  with  respect  to  such  expenditures,  other 
than  ex|>endlture8  for — 

"(A)  services  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  child  for  personal  care,  protection,  and 
supervision,  but  only  In  the  case  of  a  child 
where  the  provision  of  such  services  Is 
needed  (1)  In  order  to  enable  a  member  of 
such  child's  famUy  to  accept  or  continue  In 
employment  or  to  participate  In  training  to 
prepare  such  member  for  employment,  or 
(11)  because  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  the  home,  or  Incapacity  of  the  chUd's 
mother  and  the  inability  of  any  member 
of  such  child's  family  to  provide  adequate 
care  and  supervision  for  such  chUd; 

"(B)  family  planning  services; 

"(C)  services  provided  to  a  mentally  re- 
tarded Individual  (whether  a  child  or  an 
adult),  but  only  if  such  services  are  needed 
(aa  determined  In  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  by  such  indi- 
vidual by  reason  of  his  condition  of  being 
mentally  retarded; 

"(D)  services  provided  to  an  individual 
who  is  a  drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic,  but 
only  if  such  services  are  needed  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  by  such  individual  as  part 
of  a  program  of  active  treatment  of  his  con- 
dition as  a  drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic;  and 

"(E)  services  provided  to  a  child  who  is 
vmder  foster  care  in  a  foster  family  home  (as 
defined  in  section  408)  or  In  a  child-care 
institution  (as  defined  in  such  section),  or 
while  awaiting  placement  In  such  a  home  or 
institution,  but  only  if  such  services  are 
needed  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  by  such 
child  because  he  is  under  foster  care, 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  thereof  are 
paid  with  respect  to  expenditures  incurred 
in  providing  services  to  Individuals  who  are 
not  recipients  of  aid  or  assistance  (under 
State  plans  approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  rv) ,  or  applicants  (as 
defined  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
for  such  aid  or  assistance. 

"(b)  (1)  For  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  flscia  year  beginning  July  l,  1972) 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
«2,500.0O0,0O0  as  the  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States. 

"(3)  The  allotment  for  each  State  shall  be 
promulgated  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Secre- 
tary between  July  1  and  August  31  of  the 
calendar  year  Immediately  preceding  such 
fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of 
each  State  and  of  aU  of  the  States  as  deter- 
mined from  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  such  time;  except  that  the  allot- 
ment for  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1872,  and  the  following  fiscal  year 
shall  be  promulgated  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section  but  not  later  than  January  1,  1973. 

"(c)  For  purpoeee  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State'  means  any  one  of  the  fifty  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  Sections  3(a)(4)(E),  403(a)(8)(D), 
1003(a)(8)(E).  1408(a)(8)(B),  and  1803(a) 
(4)  (E)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking 


out  "subject  to  limitations"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  conditions  which  ataall 
be". 

(c)  Section  403(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
expended  \inder  the  State  plan  during  such 
quarter  as  emergency  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  chUdren." 

(d)  Sections  3(a),  403(a),  1008(a), 
1403(a),  and  160S(a),  of  suob  Act  are 
amended,  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
( 1  of  each  such  section,  by  striking  out  "shall 
pay"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
(subject  to  section  1130)  pay". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  by  subsection  (b) )  shall  be 
effective  July  1,  1972,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effective 
January  1,  1973. 

Mr.  MHiLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  our 
intentlon  to  discuss  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sleld  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  to  be  most 
Important  that  we  understand  the  situa- 
tion here.  This  is  an  amendment  that 
was  not  germane  to  the  subject  matter 
of  HJl.  14370,  since  it  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Thus  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  as  modified  sind 
approved  recently,  there  was  nothing  for 
the  conference  committee  to  do  except 
to  bring  this  particular  amendment  b(u:k 
in  disagreement. 

In  the  conferoioe  we  discusaed  the 
Senate  amendment.  We  discussed  the 
motion  that  I  have  Just  submitted,  that 
has  bem  considered  as  read. 

The  Senate  provision  calls  for  a  limita- 
tion on  social  services  of  $600  million. 
Tliis  motion  that  I  have  made  I  believe 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  present  rate 
of  spending  in  total  by  all  the  States  for 
social  services  than  Is  the  $600  million, 
because  In  the  fiscal  year  1972  Federal 
funds  were  spent  in  the  50  States  in  the 
amount  of  $1,710,243,000. 

At  the  time  we  agreed  to  this  motion 
and  this  limitation  in  conference  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare told  us  that  the  States  were  in  total 
spending  at  the  level  of  about  $2.1  bil- 
lion or  $2.2  billion. 

Members  will  recall  that  last  year, 
when  we  passed  HJl.  1,  we  had  a  pro- 
vision in  it  placing  a  limitation  on  social 
services  of  $800  million,  plus  about  $300 
million  for  child  care  and  family  plan- 
ning because  at  that  time  the  $800  mil- 
lion ceiling  was  well  above  the  total  of 
Federal  dollars  being  spent  by  all  of  the 
States  combined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  element 
here.  I  am  getting  a  little  weary  of  try- 
ing to  cooperate  with  mayors  and  Gover- 
nors who  want  everything  their  way.  I 
am  serving  notice  on  them  now,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  they  are  not  going  to 
have  revenue  sharing  and  an  open -end 
on  social  services  at  the  same  time.  Even 
though  we  have  agreed  to  a  conference 
report,  it  is  necessary  in  order  for  a  bill 
to  go  to  the  White  House  on  revalue 
sharing  for  some  decision  to  be  made 


with  respect  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  which  my  motion  is  addressed. 

I  am  not  threat«aiing  anybody,  but  we 
have  In  this  bill  $2.5  billion  a  yeer  in  per- 
petuity that  the  States  can  get  for  social 
services  in  addition  to  the  better  than 
$30  billion  they  will  get  under  revenue 
sharing  over  a  5 -year  period. 

Bear  in  mind  that  they  wiU  get  in  the 
first  year  $5.3  billion — that  is  the  year 
1972 — plus  for  this  fiscal  year  $2.5  bil- 
lion, and  then  in  the  next  year  under 
revenue  sharing,  for  the  1973  calendar 
year,  they  will  get  $5.8  bHUon.  plus  $2.5 
billion,  which  is  $8.3  billion. 

Now,  if  they  cannot  sunive  on  that. 
I  want  them  to  take  their  message  to 
some  higher  authority  than  the  C^ongress 
of  the  United  States,  because  ttiat  is  all 
I  am  wilUng  to  see  us  take  out  of  a  de- 
funct, almost  bankrupt  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  help  these  States  at  this  point. 

There  is  no  threat  in  what  I  am  say- 
ing at  all,  but  there  is  no  one  who  has 
done  more  to  try  to  accommodate  his 
positicHi  to  that  of  wiiat  the  Oovemor 
and  the  mayors  have  alleged  to  be  a  need 
than  I;  and  then,  after  agreeing  to  rev- 
enue sharing,  they  fight  the  Living  stuff- 
ing out  of  placing  any  limitation  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is.  as  I  said,  a  pro- 
vision in  HJl,  1  that  provides  for  a  $800 
million  limitation.  If  this  bill  goes  down 
the  drain,  there  is  notliing  to  prevent 
the  Senate  conferees  from  accepting  in 
connection  with  H.R.  1  a  limitation  of 
$800  milUon  on  social  services,  and  that 
Is  likely  to  be  what  the  other  bods'  will 
do,  because  the  Senate  amendment  cuts 
way  imder  this  motion  and  provides  only 
$600  million  for  social  services. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Hi.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anytliing  left  for  this  House  to  do  other 
than  to  accept  this  motion  and  get  this 
bill  on  down  to  the  White  House,  not 
only  providing  for  revenue  sharing,  but 
also  providing  for  a  limitation  on  what 
otherwise  proposes  to  be  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  a  program  costing  us  S4,658,- 
152.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  amount  that 
bypasses  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, but  it  goes  directly  through  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  In  my  opinion,  differs 
with  this — my  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin raised  the  question  first — and  I  think 
the  Secretary  could  have  exercised  a 
greater  degree  of  restraint  in  the  ap- 
proval of  State  plans  for  social  .sernces, 
but  he  contends  he  cannot  because  of  the 
generality  of  the  law  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  talking 
about?  In  1935,  the  Congress  provided 
a  program  of  social  services  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  on  welfare  and  pro- 
posed to  match  those  amounts  of  money 
spent  by  the  State  under  the  formula 
applicable  for  State  moneys,  to  pay  cash 
benefits. 

In  1962,  the  then  Secretary  of  HEW 
suggested  that  social  service  activity 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  one  agency 
to  extend  It.  and  I  guess,  with  our  eyes 
of  the  State  government.  He  urged  us 
blinded  and  failing  to  understand,  we  did. 

Then  in   1967   another  Secretary  of 
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Health,  EdxicaUon,  and  Welfare  urged  us 
to  allow  the  State  agency  other  than 
welfare  or  welfare  itself  to  engage  in  con- 
tracts wlUi  out«ide  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  render  the  services  called  for  in 
the  name  of  social  services. 

It  ii  not  in  welfare  where  this  has  be- 
gun to  mushroom  and  balloon;  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  other  agencies  of  State 
government  and  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tract authority  that  we  gave  in  1967 
without  full  knowledge  or  without  know- 
ing what  we  were  douig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  serve  no- 
tice that  the  Governors  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  not  as  long  as  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
I  am  not  going  to  see  this  thing  left 
wide  open  for  them  to  use  as  the  worst 
loophole  that  has  ever  been  written  into 
the  law  on  the  financing  of  Oovemment 
and  then  give  them  revenue  sharing  at 
the  same  time.  I  must  be  brutally  frank 
about  this. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
twenty -two  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MUXS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pas- 
CKLL>  has  been  on  his  feet.  I  yield  to  him 
first. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  understand 
the  need  to  establish  some  limitation,  a 
ceiUng,  on  expenditures  imder  the  so- 
cial services  program.  Officials  in  the 
State  of  Florida  feel  that  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion ceiling  agreed  to  in  conference  is  im- 
realisticaUy  low.  however.  The  Gover- 
nor of  my  State  has  Indicated  that  a  13.5 
billion  celling  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  programs  which  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  administration  of  assist- 
ance to  the  elderly  and  the  needy. 

Also,  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  use 
of  the  funds  may  cripple  many  ongoing 
programs  which  have  been  extremely  ef- 

In  Dade  County,  for  example,  the  citi- 
zens Information  and  referral  program, 
which  is  jointly  administered  by  the 
county,  the  United  Fund,  and  a  commu- 
nity advisory  board,  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  a  majority  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  social  services  because 
of  the  category  restrictions.  The  Infor- 
mation and  referral  service  provides  an 
integrated  approach  to  all  social  agen- 
c.es  and  services,  both  public  and  private 
in  Dade  County,  with  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  efTectlveness  of  existing  so- 
cial services. 

The  program  was  established  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people  who,  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  social  services  available. 
do  not  know  what  social  agency  will  best 
serve  their  needs.  An  iDQUlry  directed  to 
I.  ii  R.  eliminates  the  often  endless  te- 
ferral  of  a  cMxxa  who  needs  assistance 
by  Immediately  ascertaining  which  so- 
cial agency  can  best  solve  the  partinilar 
problem  and  by  putting  the  Inquirer  in 
touch  with  the  proper  official,  public  or 
private.  From  January  to  June  of  this 
year,  the  18  Dade  County  district  cen- 
ters handled  nearly  90,000  calls  and 
cases. 


The  information  and  referral  service 
program  in  Dade  Coimty  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  effectiveness  of  all  so- 
cial service  programs.  Clearly,  a  program 
cannot  be  effective  unless  the  persons  it 
Is  designated  to  assist  su-e  directed  to  it. 
I.  Ii  R.  Insures  such  direction. 

Dade  County  Manager  Ray  Ooode  has 
warned  that  a  spending  cap  on  social 
services  will  place  programs  far  below  the 
present  level  of  expenditures  by  States 
and  local  governments. 

The  county  manager  has  said  that  loss 
of  Federal  funds  could  mean  the  State 
will  not  only  refuse  to  take  on  additional 
programs  such  as  Youth  Hall,  but  will 
also  reduce  priorities  and  expenditures  in 
existing  social  service  programs. 

He  warned  that  resulting  state  cut- 
backs could  come  in  such  programs  as 
probation  service,  child  care,  care  for  the 
retarded  and  handicapped,  and  for  the 
elderly. 

I  am  trying  to  clarify  something  In  my 
own  mind,  and  I  desire  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  a  question. 

First  let  me  say,  as  an  individual 
Member,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  most  accommodat- 
ing, but  there  are  some  who  feel  they 
have  not  been  accommodated  enough. 

Mr.  fjmiR  of  Arkansas.  I  know,  and 
that  has  been  the  trouble  with  the  Grov- 
emors. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  do  not  think  that 
ought  to  be  too  surprising.  For  example, 
in  Florida  we  feel  that  a  ceiling  is  prob- 
ably a  desirable  thing.  We  might  not 
agree  with  $2.5  billion.  We  think  It  Is 
probably  imxeallstlcally  low  and  that  the 
category  exemptions  listed  In  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  some  other  programs. 

Mr.  MILLB  of  Arkansas.  WoiUd  the 
gentleman  let  me  interrupt  to  point  out 
that  In  the  case  of  Florida,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  social  services  you  re- 
ceived and  spent  $65,864,000.  On  the 
basis  of  the  formiila  which  Is  in  the  bUl 
for  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  for 
Florida  for  fiscal  year  1973  you  get 
$85,250,000. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
What  I  wanted  to  Inquire  about  Is  this. 
As  I  vmderstand  it,  under  the  present 
motion,  which  is  to  recede  from  dls- 
Eigreement  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  which 
Is  In  the  conference,  It  piits  a  cap  of  $2.5 
billion  on  social  services  with  six  cate- 
gories exempted  from  the  welfare  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  If  that  motion  is  de- 
feated, then  where  are  we?  What  would 
be  the  pending  btislness? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MTTT.q  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear — and  I 
am  repeating  again — I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  party  to  sending  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  to  the  White  House  for  approval 
until  we  get  some  degree  of  limitation  on 
social  services,  because  you  do  not  need 
revenue  sharing  if  there  is  to  be  no 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  to  be  spent  for  social  services. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
have  an  answer  to.  In  other  words,  if 
ttie  motion  to  recede  from  disagreement 


and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  is 
defeated,  the  only  pending  matter  before 
the  House  would  be  a  motion  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  i^^TT.Tj=i  of  Arkansas.  Someone  else 
could  offer  a  motion,  of  course,  but  it 
would  be  my  purpose  to  move  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Exactly  what  is  the 
Senate  amendment?  I  have  heard  it  is  a 
$600  mlU<""  cap  on  social  services. 

Mr.  MTT.T.q  of  Arksmsas.  Tlie  gentle- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  But  I  have  heard  also 
that  there  was  $1  billion  in  supplemental 
funds  In  revenue  sharing  for  social  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Ailcansas.  That  is  not 
in  the  conference  report.  We  eliminated 
that  $1  billion  when  we  accepted  in  con- 
ference the  $2.5  billion  limitation. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  But  if  the  motion  to 
recede  from  disagreement  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  is  defeated  and 
if  someone  were  to  make  a  motion  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  would 
the  Senate  amendment  at  that  point 
have  in  it  $600  million  plus  $1  billion 
in  revenue  sharing? 
Mr.  T^TT.Ta  of  Arkansas.  It  would  not. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  It  woiild  have  only  $600 
million? 

Mr.  ^fTT.T-q  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  right.  The  $1  billion  was  taken 
out  In  conference  because  they  added  it, 
really,  to  the  $5.3  billion  of  general 
revenue  sharing  so  called. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ^^TT.Ta  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  yield 
to  my  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Grxkn). 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jieldlng. 

Despite  the  attempts  at  clarity  in  vari- 
o\is  instances  here,  I  think  it  Is  still 
unclear. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  House  un- 
derstands what  this  $2.5  billion  Is  lim- 
ited to.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  there 
is  no  limitation  on  the  portion  of  the 
$2.5  billion  that  could  be  spent  for  child 
care,  family  planning  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  services  for  addicts 
and  alcoholics  in  treatment,  and  services 
for  foster  children. 

Mr.  MTT.TJi  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  miscon- 
strued the  amendment.  There  is  an  over- 
all, all-inclusive  limitation  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion on  all  types  of  social  services.  TTie 
Senate  Members  asked  us  to  accept,  and 
we  did  accept  in  order  to  get  the  $2.5 
billion  ceiling,  a  provision  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  thhik  is 
referring,  namely,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  six  listed  services,  90  percent 
of  the  State  allocation  of  fimds  has  to  be 
spent  for  those  who  are  either  on  wel- 
fare or  are  applying  for  welfare. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  whole  program 
started  to  try  to  help  the  people  on  wel- 
fare. Now  you  can  spend  more  than  10 
percent  of  what  is  left  If  you  limit  your 
expenditures  for  nonwelfare  people  to 
the  six  items  that  we  have  listed,  but 
imder  no  circimistances  will  the  State 
receive  more  than  the  relationship  of  its 
population  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  times  $2.5  billion. 
Mr.    GREEN   of    Pennsylvania.    The 
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chftirT""^"  quoted.  In  his  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  fact 
that  Horida  receives  more  money  under 

this. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Walt  a  min- 
ute. More  than  they  received  In  1972, 

and  as  much  as  they  will  receive 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Peimsylvanla.  I  think 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  last  year  the  $2.1 
billion  was  spent,  and  that  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion was  some  sort  of  an  increase.  But 
what  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  is  what  this  would  do. 
The  limitation  is  that  90  percent  of  the 
funds  not  spent  on  these  six  categories 
has  to  be  spent  on  the  recipients  of  wel- 
fare, and  this  requirement,  I  believe, 
is  going  to  cause  a  serious  cutback  in 
many  States  for  services  to  the  aged.  It 
will  prevent  funding  for  services  to  many 
senior  citizen  housing  projects.  It  would 
do  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  sen- 
ior citizen  centers,  recreation  and  daj' 
care  for  the  elderly,  and  it  would  reduce 
funding  for  homemaker  servicee  for  the 
ill.  which  is  already  too  Ihnited  for  the 
elderly. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  it  clear  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  you  are  talking 
about  $2.5  billion  as  if  it  were  a  broad 
increase  because  it  exceeds  $2.1  billion, 
manj-  worthwhile  programs  for  the  eexi- 
ior  citizens  of  this  coimtry  will  be  jeop- 
ardized by  this  limitation. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  how  badly  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  can  be  misinformed  by 
the  same  people  he  is  striving  the  hard- 
est to  serve,  his  local  constituency.  The 
gentleman's  State  of  Pnmsylvania  in 
fiscal  year  1972  spent  $54,807,000  Ped- 
enl  dollars  in  its  program,  and  it  says 
in  the  fiscal  year  1973  it  would  spend 
$106.469,000 — aod  under  the  formu- 
la  

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MTT.Tfi  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes  in 
order  to  continue  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

And  imder  the  formula  in  the  bill  your 
State  gets  $144  million,  which  is  $38  mil- 
lion more  than  it  plans  to  spend  in  the 
1973  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  So  I  hope 
that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  will  get  his  constltutents 
to  properly  Inform  him. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  vnr.Tfl  of  Arkansas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  been  misled  when  he  says 
it  is  possible  that  somebody  Is  going  to 
be  hurt  in  his  State. 

Mr.  CUIEEN  of  Pennsylvania.  First  oi 
all,  I  do  not  think  I  was  misled.  I  do  not 
think  I  misunderstood  It.  but  you  are 
reading  off  those  figures  as  1X1  was  try- 
ing to  mislead. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  know  you 
are  not.  I  know  what  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about.  The  gentleman  Is  taUdng 
about  the  fact  that  what  he  proposed  to 
spend  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  are  not  cm  w^are.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point. 

Mr.    GREEN   of    Pennsylvania.    The 


gentleman.  I  will  say.  imderstands  me. 
and  I  am  sure  of  this  because  after  the 
gentleman  read  from  this  paper  I  am 
hol(1<"g,  he  said  everything  on  it  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MTTJ-H  of  Arkansas.  That  Is  right. 
I  understand. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Now  was 
I  trying  to  mislead? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  I  did  not 
say  you  had.  I  said  that  maybe  your  con- 
stituents were  misleading  you. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  All 
right.  I  want  the  House  to  understand 
that  the  sum  total  of  services  for  the 
elderly  and  the  near  poor,  and  for  the 
handicapped,  will  be  cut  back  by  this 
limitation,  and  I  think  It  is  most  unfair. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  it  Is  cut 
back,  then  this  same  amount  of  money  Is 
going  to  be  made  available  for  the  people 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  who  are  on 
relief  and  who  need  it  most. 

Mrs.  GRLFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylelcUng. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  you  ought 
to  understand  about  this  Is  that  in  the 
1967  amendments,  It  said  that  the  States 
could  use  the  money  for  services  for 
people  who  are  potential  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Under  that  definition  which  was 
never  defined  by  HEW,  we  understood 
it  to  mean  a  person  who  might  become  a 
welfare  recipient  5  years  from  now.  The 
truth  was  that  the  States  that  were  so- 
phisticated began  to  go  through  all  their 
programs  and  they  made  everything  a 
service  to  the  possible  welfare  recipient 
that  they  could  name,  although  they  did 
not  spend  25  cents  themselves  and  75 
cents  of  Federal  Government  money. 
There  was  no  check  on  any  of  this.  The 
truth  Is  that  obviously  the  States  would 
rather  have  those  social  services  imllm- 
Ited  than  welfare. 

But  there  Is  no  State  that  under  the 
program  of  revenue  sharing  and  this  pro- 
vision on  social  services  which  Is  not 
far.  far  ahead  of  anything  that  they 
would  get  under  social  services.  You  can- 
not continue  to  peimlt  them  to  use  in  an 
nniiTnu^Kj  fashion  this  social  service 
provision. 

The  chairman  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  limiting  the  social  service  expendi- 
tures. "Hie  entire  force  of  the  State  gor- 
enunent  could  have  been  taken  over.  In 
one  State  we  began  ninnlng  the  pris- 
ons. In  another  State  we  were  taking 
over  the  highway  department. 
So  you  have  to  limit  it. 
Mr.  MTT.T.q  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
woman will  permit  me,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  what  happened  in  one  State. 
Mrs.  ORXPFITHS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  MIL1J3  of  Arkansas.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  will  point  this  out. 

The  United  Fund  Is  a  chariteible  orga- 
nization that  receives  contributions  frmn 
a  lot  of  big  hearted  and  very  fine  philan- 
thropic type  of  peojpie  that  we  need  more 
of. 

In  this  particular  State  the  United 
Fund  turned  Its  money  over  to  the  State 
government  to  use  to  match  the  Federal 
dollars.  They  received  $3  for  every  $1 
contributed  to  the  United  Fund.  The 


State  agency  then  turned  arovmd  and 
enters  into  a  contract  with  the  United 
Fund  to  manage  $4  for  every  $1  they  col- 
lected for  social  services. 

So  the  United  Fund  in  this  particular 
State  was  the  agency. 

Do  we  want  to  continue  a  loophole  that- 
allows  Federal  money  to  be  used  in  such 
a  manner  as  that?  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  They  are  not  only 
making  contracts  with  the  United 
Fund — they  were  making  contracts  with 
sororities. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Absolutely. 

Mrs.  QRIFFITHS.  So  they  were  really 
paying  out  to  the  private  charities  to  rim 
theoretically  the  welfare  department  of 
the  State  and  they  could  rename  any- 
thing "wdfare."  You  either  have  to  go 
along  with  this  or.  In  my  judgment,  you 
have  to  repeal  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  You  would 
have  to  repeal  it  if  there  is  no  limitation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mfliia  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes  In 
order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  we  all  like  to 
be  as  generous  as  the  Lord  will  allow  for 
servicee  for  the  poor  and  for  child  care 
and  day  care  and  so  forth. 

But  is  It  not  apc>arent  the  conference 
report  Just  passed  on  revenue  sharing, 
if  the  local  agencies  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested In  day  care  facilltlee  and  child 
care,  they  may  do  so  under  the  priority 
expenditiues  set  forth  in  the  bUl? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  read  from 
page  2  of  the  bill,  subparagraph  (g).  It 
says  one  of  the  categories  is  social  serr- 
ices  for  the  poor  and  the  aged.  If  they 
want  to  lise  all  their  money,  they  may  do 
so  as  a  local  option. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
men is  absolutely  and  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlD  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

First  I  should  like  to  say  I  believe  the 
chairman  has  worked  very,  very  closely 
with  the  Governor  and  with  the  New 
York  delegation,  and  I  think  the  State 
of  New  York  is  quite  In  debt  for  his  co- 
operation on  revenue  sharing. 

Second,  as  the  chairman  knows.  New 
York's  projected  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
19T2  lies  somewhere  between  $497  mil- 
lion and  a  possible  $588  million,  and  a 
projected  estimate  In  fiscal  year  1973  of 
$850  million.  With  the  $2.5  billion  cell- 
ing, this  means  that  New  York  could 
suffer  a  loss  of  somet^ilng  between  $250 
million  EUid  $600  mllliOD.  TTiis.  quite  ob- 
viously, based  on  those  figures,  is  a  very 
serious  cut  In  human  and  fiscal  terms. 

What  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
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man  is  whether  or  not  in  three  specific 
areas  there  is  some  significant  and  major 
relief  in  sight.  I  shall  refer  to  H.R.  1. 

Is  the  chairman  optimistic  about  the 
passage  of  H.R  1,  and  specifically  the 
federalization  of  the  aged,  disabled,  and 
blind,  which  in  the  case  of  New  York 
would  be  $168  milUon  of  ne-x  money? 

Mr.  ^JTT.TJt  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  conference  on  HJl.  1.  that  we  have 
not  yet  decided  on,  I  must  say,  but  which 
is  before  us.  that  allows  the  absorption 
of  the  so-called  adult  programs  of  wel- 
fare, that  is,  the  assistance  to  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment up  to  a  flgvu'e  of  $130  for  the 
single  person  in  the  first  year,  and  on  up 
to  $150.  I  believe  it  is,  in  the  third  year. 
That  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  There  is 
no  doubt  what  the  conference  will  pro- 
vide for  Federal  administration  of  adult 
programs  of  welfare  at  a  great  deal  more 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  and  at 
a  considerable  less  cost  to  all  of  the 
States. 

I  must  admit  that  New  York  State  is 
one  of  the  very  few  States  that  would  be 
cut  back  imder  this  limitatlcn  under 
what  it  received  in  1972,  and  it  would  be 
considerably  cut  back  under  what  the 
State  estimated  in  August  it  would  like 
to  spend  in  the  fiscal  year  1&73.  New 
York  State  was  very  active  and  took  the 
lead  here.  Generally  California  does,  but 
In  this  Instance  New  York  State  did. 

Another  State  adversely  affected  is 
Alaslca.  I  was  told  by  representatives  of 
the  State  government  of  Alaska  that  in 
their  social  services  program — I  do  not 
know  how  many  people  they  have,  but  I 
understand  it  is  somewhere  around  300,- 
000 — they  had  over  2,000  people  on  the 
payroll  in  Alaska  trying  to  render  serv- 
ices in  the  nature  of  social  services  who 
would  lose  jobs  following  this  distribu- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  this  pro- 
gram overall  has  been  so  badly  abused 
that,  to  me.  it  has  become  a  national 
scandsil  as  to  how  these  CJovemors  have 
maneuvered  us  into  this  position.  I  think 
they  all  ought  to  apologize  to  us,  and 
really  they  ought  to  apologize  to  their 
own  constituents. 

Mr.  RKTP  If  the  chairman  wUl  yield 
further.  It  is  my  understanding  that  If 
that  particular  provision  we  are  talking 
about  passed  in  H.R.  1,  there  would  be 
$168  million  in  new  money  for  New 
York? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkans£is.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  REID.  Second,  it  is  my  under- 
standing there  is  a  Javits-Mondale 
amendment  which  would  provide  some- 
thing under  $800  million  for  child  care, 
of  which  New  York  would  get  $80  million 
approximately? 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arksuisas.  Such  an 
amendment  is  in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Mr  REID.  Third,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  the  Senate  bill  there  is  provi- 
sion for  fiscal  aid  or  assistance,  and  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  some  significant  op- 
position downtown  to  that,  that  was  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Bellmon. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  in  gen- 
eral, and  specifically  on  the  last  point,  is 
whether  New  York  could  look  to  signifi- 
cant relief   to  help  in  the  deficit  the 


chairman  pointed  out  that  does  not  oc- 
cur with  some  States  but  does  affect  New 
York  significantly;  In  other  words,  $188 
million  for  the  disabled  and  blind,  and 
potentially  $80  million  for  child  care,  and 
perhaps  an  amount  in  excess  of  $160  mil- 
lion in  interim  fiscal  assistance. 

Does  the  chairman  think  HH.  1  Is 
likely  of  passage  and  that  assistance  and 
relief  In  the  case  of  New  York  might  be 
forthcoming  in  these  three  areas — or  two 
out  of  the  three? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  These  areas 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  conferees.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  do  yet  but  these  are  all  before 
the  committee  and  of  course  the  possibil- 
ity lies  ahead  that  some  parts  of  it  could 
be  accepted  in  conference. 

Mr.  REID.  Just  briefly,  to  go  one  step 
further,  I  very  much  hope  that  the  chair- 
man would  see  fit  to  be  able  to  work  on 
these  provisions  In  the  conference  on 
H.R.  1.  because  I  think  In  the  case  of  sev- 
eral States,  particularly  New  York,  this 
kind  of  limitation  could  avoid  a  tragedy 
that  might  occur,  even  cutting  social 
services  approximately  50  percent. 

Mr.  MTT.TJ^  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  make 
it  quite  clear  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  my  Interest  has 
waned  somewhat  In  revenue  sharing  any- 
way, but  my  .Interest  Is  almost  at  the 
point  of  death  at  this  time  in  passing 
anything  In  revenue  sharing  In  the  light 
of  the  objection  that  has  been  raised  with 
my  colleagues  by  the  Governors  of  the 
United  States  to  putting  the  least  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  that  they  have 
perpetuated.  If  they  do  not  want  to  do 
this  let  me  say  I  do  not  want  to  pass 
revenue  siiarlng. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTT.T.q  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  all  of  the  Members 
before  I  get  through. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  last  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  I  concur  In  100  percent.  They 
are  going  to  get  dollars  after  dollars  after 
dollars  In  revenue  sharing  and  It  is  about 
time  that  they  as  Governors  stand  up 
and  meet  the  problem  of  social  services. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  advise  us  if  there  is  any  re- 
lief in  the  amendment  or  In  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  fact  that  much  of 
these  services,  or  some  really  that  have 
been  referred  to  are  retroactive  to  1972? 

Mr.  ^^TT.T.q  of  Arkansas.  I  think  I  get 
the  gentlewoman's  point.  What  she  is 
referring  to  is  that  the  provision  limit- 
ing the  total  of  the  Federal  fimds  is 
effective  with  respect  to  the  entire  fis- 
cal year  1973.  and  of  course  we  are  now 
down  Into  the  month  of  October.  If  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  Instance,  has  in 
this  short  period  of  time  spent  $225  mil- 
lion of  Federal  money,  then  the  State 
would  owe  us  $2  million,  because  they 
are  entitled  under  this  fund  to  only 
$223  million  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
As  easy  as  It  Is  to  spend  money,  I  do 


not  believe  they  have  spent  that  much 
in  New  York  yet. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Then  the  gentleman  is  not 
answering  us,  as  to  whether  or  not,  in 
addition  to  not  receiving  the  money  that 
we  expected  when  we  urged  the  passage 
of  this  great  revenue  sharing  bill,  we  may 
find  ourselves  In  the  deficit  situation 
where  we  would  have  to  pay  back  $2 
million. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  that  happening,  but  if  they  have 
spent  already  more  Federal  dollars  than 
the  formula  would  give  them  for  1973, 
then  they  would  have  to  pay  back. 

Ms.  AB2^0.  And  does  the  gentleman 
have  any  propxjsals  whereby  we  could 
be  held  harmless,  not  only  New  York 
State  but  also  other  States  that  must  be 
similarly  situated? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  would  not 
be  for  that,  frankly.  I  have  suggested  that 
If  the  Senate  would  add  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  that  we  could  consider  that 
would  allow  a  redistribution  under  the 
formxila  of  moneys  that  are  not  to  be 
used  by  the  States  or  by  some  States 
within  this  $2.5  million  celling,  so  that 
some  States  could  get  more  because  some 
other  States  were  not  using  all  of  their 
part,  then  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  amendment  and  I  would  support 
it,  but  I  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  defer- 
ence to  the  great  efforts  which  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  revenue  sharing  and 
that  which  has  been  heralded  as  a  very 
important  fiscal  development  for  the 
States,  the  tact  is  such  that  I  would 
urge  other  Members  of  this  House  to  look 
at  these  flgtires.  The  fact  is  that  those 
States  that  have  been  most  innovative 
in  trying  to  do  something  about  the  issue 
of  jobs  for  women  who  have  children  who 
have  to  be  in  child-care  centers,  and  in 
terms  of  our  senior  citizens,  and  in  terms 
of  narcotics  rehabihtation,  and  in  terms 
of  a  vast  number  of  other  programs  in 
these  categories,  those  States  which  have 
been  most  Innovative  in  trying  to  cor- 
rect society  and  make  people  useful  In 
society  will  be  penalized  through  this 
revenue-sharing  bill,  and  those  States 
which  have  been  doing  nothing  in  these 
particular  programs  wUl  benefit  under 
this  revenue-sharing  bill.  I  do  not  believe, 
from  having  looked  at  the  figures,  that  I 
know  all  the  States  which  will  suffer  un- 
der this,  but  it  is  many  more  than  New 
York  State.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
vote  for  this  kind  of  celling  on  social 
services  and  we  should  vote  it  down  and 
propose  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  the  conferees  not  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  social  services. 

The  fact  Is,  It  is  terribly  critical  to  all 
of  us,  not  only  to  the  Governors  and  to 
the  mayors,  although  the  Governors  and 
the  mayors,  it  is  true,  are  very  anixous  to 
make  the  cities  work  with  the  people  in 
them,  as  we  all  are.  We  pass  a  $75  billion 
defense  appropriation  and  we  do  not 
ever  criticize  the  cost  overruns  and  do 
not  cut  out  the  useless  and  worthless 
kinds  of  weapons  which  ^e  have. 

It  Is  ill-fitting  for  the  chaliman  of 
this  committee  to  object  that  we  are  be- 
ing careless  and  not  being  concerned  and 
that  we  have  no  fiscal  responsibility.  Our 
fiscal  responsibility  is  to  give  the  serv- 
ices for  children,  the  drug  addicts,  the 
elderly  In  our  society.  This  bill  cuts  the 
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heart  out  of  the  hope  of  all  these  people, 
not  only  In  New  York,  but  througixout 
the  country. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arksuisas.  It  is  just  an 
open  ended  thing.  We  have  seen  in- 
creased expenditures  for  whatever  serv- 
ices they  receive  by  about  eight  times  in 
2  years. 

Mrs.  GRrPFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
xhe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLfi  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  ORIFFTrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  that  when  she  says  that  those 
States  which  have  been  innovative  In 
suppljrlng  services,  that  It  Is  not  those 
people  nor  those  services  that  are  at- 
tempted to  be  cut  here.  It  Is  those  States 
which  were,  in  ^ect,  having  the  Federal 
Oovemment  pay  for  other  State  serv- 
ices such  as  the  highway  department, 
the  prison  department,  and  other  such 
things  under  the  gxiis©  of  welfare.  They 
were  Innovative  In  renaming  State  serv- 
ices, welfare. 

Let  me  assure  the  Members  tbat  New 
York  was  first.  New  York  had  a  very  so- 
phisticated group  of  people  who  were 
really  robbing  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I 
represent  Michigan,  and  I  do  not  care 
much  about  it. 

Mr.  Twmjj^  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wour) . 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  \m- 
derstand  it.  In  addition  to  the  $223  mil- 
lion New  York  will  get,  there  is  also  an 
additional  provision  for  $590  million  for 
general  revenue  sharing;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  One  of  the  big  problems 
which  we  do  have  is  the  questicm  of  day 
care  centers.  Would  portions  of  that  $590 
mlUlon  be  permitted  to  be  spent  on  day 
care  centers? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Absolut^. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chalrmsm's  yiekitng  to  me. 

Mine  Is  not  a  question  of  amount  or  a 
question  of  being  hat  In  hand,  but  I  am 
simply  trying  to  establish  some  legisla- 
tive record.  I  am  trying  to  estaWish  a 
little  legislative  record  as  to  definitions. 
I  am  referring  particularly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  section  1130  on  page  34  of  the  confer- 
ence report  tmder  the  Item  (C) . 

One  of  the  exceptions  Is  services  pro- 
vided to  mentally  retarded  individuals, 
whether  child  or  adult,  and  then  the 
words  "mentally  retarded"  are  npe&ted. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  conference  as 
interpreted  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  this  would  be  the  same  as  the 
term  "developmentaily  disabled?" 

I  ask  this  question  based  upon  the 
concept  of  development  from  conception 
to  tomb. 

Those  of  us  who  are  physicians,  who 
realize  that  a  development  disability 
would  include,  for  example,  as  much  as 
is  known  about  cerebral  paisy,  birth  de- 
fects, epilepsy,  including  some  acranial- 
cephallcs,  and  other  disabilities  that  cer- 
tainly should  be  included  in  the  exemp- 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  services  to  the  men- 
tally retarded  would  not  be  limited  to 


groups  of  persons  who  are  receiving  wel- 
fare. That  is  the  first  thing. 

It  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral requirement  that  90  percent  of  the 
recipients  of  the  social  services  must  be 
applicants  for  or  recipients  of  welfare 
payments. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  here  and  prior  to  the  calling  up 
of  the  conference  report  as  to  what  we 
mean  by  mentally  retarded  individuals. 
The  term  "mentally  retarded"  does  not 
apply  to  a  specific  ailment  or  disability 
as  known  by  the  medical  profession.  It 
normally  describes  persons — and  this  is 
our  Intention — who,  because  of  neuro- 
logical or  other  causes  at  birth  or  In 
early  childhood  have  Increased  dtfflctil- 
tles  In  their  social  fimctions. 

While  mental  retardation  Is  frequent- 
ly measured  by  an  Intelligence  test,  as  we 
all  know,  there  are  many  individuals  who 
may  have  average  or  below  normal  IQ's 
who  are  prevented  from  functioning  ade- 
quately by  the  same  kinds  of  limitations 
that  would  cause  a  person  to  be  moder- 
ately or  profoimdly  retarded. 

We  are  talking  about  social  services 
designed  to  help  an  Individual  achieve 
his  maximum  capacity  to  be  an  Inde- 
pendent, self-sufBcient  person. 

There  certainly  would  be  no  question 
as  to  providing  these  services  under  the 
exception  to  individuals  who  have  the 
same  types  of  difficulties  In  their  func- 
tioning which  generally  characterize 
mentally  retarded  children  or  adults. 

We  do  not  authorize  under  this  excep- 
tion the  kind  of  services  that  are  needed 
by  distinctly  different  categories  from 
mentally  retarded,  but  we  have  no  In- 
tention to  limit  services  that  are  appro- 
priate for  the  mentally  retarded  exclu- 
sively to  mentally  retarded  Individuals  if 
others  with  related  or  similar  problems 
can  benefit  substantially  from  those 
same  services. 

This  would  be  true  not  only  as  to  the 
authorization  of  the  services  but  also  the 
Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding these  services. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  believe  this  clari- 
fies the  matter.  The  profession  is  going 
more  and  more  to  the  term  "develop- 
mental disabilities''  rather  than  the  term 
"mental  retardation."  There  have  been 
great  technical  breaJithroughB  not  only 
In  prevention  but  also  in  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  such  developmental 
disabilities.  It  would  be  a  shame  were 
those  not  to  be  Included.  I  believe  the 
chairm8in  has  cleared  it  up. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  ask 
my  friend  from  Ohio  If  my  Interpreta- 
tion of  this  is  also  his  interpretation' 
Mr.  BETTB.  As  I  understood  the  dis- 
cussion, it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRA8ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILU3  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  been  using  Federal 
social  service  fimding  for  some  specific 
purposes  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  conference  committee  amendment. 

For  example,  parolees  have  received 
counseling  and  work  training.  Emotion- 
ally disturbed  people  la  Instttutlons  have 


been  provided  with  Intensive  social  serv- 
ices so  they  can  move  back  into  the  com- 
munity and  become  self-sufficient.  Dis- 
abled children  have  received  supportive 
services  so  they  can  receive  an  education. 
None  of  these  services  are  moitioied 
in  the  conference  amendment.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  gotten  reports  that  some 
Federal  offlcisils  are  interpreting  the 
pending  legislation  to  mean  that  no  one. 
even  cturent  welfare  reciplentB  or  those 
who  could  be  served  vmder  the  10-per- 
cent language,  can  receive  social  services 
not  spedflcally  mentioned  In  the  amend- 
ment. 

My  question  is:  Did  the  conference 
committee  mean  to  restrict  social  serv- 
ices so  that  parolees,  patients  In  mental 
Institutions,  and  disabled  children  can- 
not receive  these  services  even  if  they  are 
current  welfare  recipients? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  get  the 
record  straight.  If  I  may.  We  have  not 
changed  the  definition  of  "social  serv- 
ices" that  are  available  for  those  who  are 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  welfare. 
Those  who  are  not  in  that  category,  how- 
ever, may  not  have  services  rendered  for 
their  benefit  beyond  the  services  which 
are  listed  as  being  exceptions  to  the  90- 
p)ercent  rule. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Or  within  the  10-percent 
category. 

Mr.  MILLB  of  Arkansas.  Or  within  the 
10  percent. 

Mr.  PRASER.  But  for  those  who  arc 
CHI  welfare  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
nature  of  social  services? 

Mr.  MHIB  of  Arkansas.  None  at  all.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear,  Mr.  Speaker. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  by  this 
90-percent  limitation  Is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  bulk  of  the  mcHiey  is  used  for  those 
people  who  need  it  most,  mainly  those 
who  are  on  welfare. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  thne  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ^rrr.Tfl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  wm  the  gentleman  yield 
further  tome? 

Mr.  MILLS,  of  Arkansas.  1 3^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big- 
gest problem  affecting  our  State  Is  the 
fact  that  we  are  Into  the  fourth  quarter 
of  this  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  already 
operating  social  service  programs  at  a 
level  higher  than  we  uill  be  able  to  do 
under  this  bill. 

If  there  was  any  way  to  defer  imple- 
mentation of  the  celling  until  January  1 
or  sometime  into  the  fall.  It  would  allow 
the  States  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to 
the  lower  celling  In  an  orderly  way.  There 
Is  such  an  amendment  in  H.R.  1.  and  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  would  look 
very  seriously  into  that. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  this  was 
disctissed  in  the  conference,  but  the  con- 
ference committee  was  adverse  to  mak- 
ing this  limitation  prospective:  they 
wanted  it  to  apply  to  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  House  passed 
in  June  of  1971  H.R.  1,  and  if  there  was 
ever  notice  served  upon  the  Governors 
of  the  country  as  to  what  might  happen, 
It  was  In  that  bill,  because  the  House 
passed  it  without  any  protest  whatsoever, 
passed  a  spending  limitation  of  $800  mil- 
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lion  In  toto  for  these  services.  And  then 
they  come  In  now  and  try  to  double  and 
triple  and  quadruple  It  and  raise  It  as 
much  as  eight  times  in  some  districts, 
and  they  want  ua  to  "grandfather"  It  by 
amendment.  They  had  plenty  of  notice 
in  1971. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MTT.TJ^  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

BUBXX). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  but  the  fact  does  remain  that 
even  though  the  course  of  prudence  to- 
day would  appear  to  be  to  accept  the 
$2.5  billion  ceiling  on  social  services,  and 
vote  for  the  total  conference  report  on 
revenue  sharing,  warts  and  all,  let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  accept- 
ing in  the  procees  a  very  ugly  wart,  in- 
deed. Simply  put,  a  ceiling  on  social  wel- 
fare ser\1  :e8  expenditures  is  not  really  to 
address  our  attention  to  the  underlying 
problems.  To  be  sure,  skyrocketing  and 
seemingly  deliberately  inflated  requests 
from  certain  States  have  created  the 
sense  of  urgency  which  has  led  to  the 
imposition  of  this  celling  but  as  is  so 
often  the  case  when  a  lid  is  slapped  on  an 
expanding  situation  without  any  atten- 
tion to  the  imderlying  causes  of  the  ex- 
pansion, then  we  are  really  creating  a 
potentially  explosive  situation.  Another 
way  of  looking  at  It  Is  that  while  we  defi- 
nitely will  be  curbing  some  needless  and 
wasteful  expoidltures  and  blocking  a 
loophole  which  for  a  while  threatened 
to  be  one  of  the  most  open  ended  pro- 
grams In  the  Federal  Gtovemment.  un- 
fortunately we  are  probably  doing  a  lot 
of  damage  to  a  whole  variety  of  perfectly 
laudable,  worthwhile  projects  in  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation.  Slapping  on  a 
spending  celling  is  really  not  the  answer 
to  this  situation  and  from  all  one  can 
gather  may  well  end  up  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  The  alternative  which  I  would 
have  preferred  would  have  been  for  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  exercise  the  discretion  he  has  un- 
der law  to  review  the  various  claims  and 
to  set  up  new  guidelines  on  what  Is  per- 
mitted under  the  various  Utlee  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  involved.  If  there  is 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  claims, 
If  there  Is  a  loophole,  it  Is  because  of  a 
lack  of  proper  controls  and  regulaticais. 
Something  which  may  be  Congress'  fault 
as  much  if  not  more  than  HEW's.  But  in- 
stead of  oTnjTiining  the  abuses  and  hold- 
ing the  hearings  necessary  to  examine 
adequately  a  problem  of  this  magnitude, 
the  Senate  saw  fit  to  simply  slap  a  lid  on 
the  whole  program  which  Is  going  to 
cause  as  much  harm  as  It  does  good. 
There  is  no  shortcut  to  responsible  leg- 
islation. The  various  titles  under  which 
these  claims  have  been  made  were  set  up 
by  Congress  for  perfectly  legitimate  rea- 
sons after  certain  needs  were  presented 
to  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  in 
these  areas.  In  other  words,  there  were 
problems  under  these  titles  that  needed 
funding.  No  amount  of  manipulation  by 
Federal  aid  coordinators  at  the  State 
level  have  made  these  underljring  prob- 
lems the  original  provisions  were  de- 
signed to  meet  any  less  pressing.  These 
needs  will  not  Just  disappear.  And  there 
are  plenty  of  genuine  needs  In  these 
areas  which  wHl  In  effect  be  neglected  as 


a  result  of  t.h<s  blind,  indifferent,  and  to- 
tally artificial  spending  ceiling.  Under 
this  ceiling,  there  is  still  no  guarantee 
that  the  genuine  needs  wiU  be  sorted 
away  from  the  phony  needs,  the  artifi- 
cially created  needs.  Some  States  will 
still  be  getting  more  money  than  they  de- 
serve for  doing  very  little  about  some 
serious  social  problems  while  other  States 
with  good  programs  will  be  underfimded 
and  experiencing  cutbacks. 

The  welfare  mess  will  not  be  attacked 
and  resolved  as  a  result  of  legislation 
like  this;  it  will,  in  fact,  continue  and 
ijrow  worse.  Unfortimately,  there  are 
probably  few  areas  where  rational  discus- 
sion is  less  possible  in  this  country  than 
the  welfare  situation.  Yet.  the  problem 
does  not  wait  for  us  to  catch  up  with  it. 
It  is  growing  worse  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  all  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts  there 
are  plenty  of  genuine  deserving  welfare 
problems  requiring  assistance  in  this  land 
of  opportunity.  Yet.  we  also  have  heard 
plenty  about  the  glaring  abuses  which  is 
occurring  in  so  many  cases  in  the  name 
of  welfare.  We  all  know  the  present  ap- 
proach at  the  local  and  the  Federal  level 
is  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
or  distingiushing  between  legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  no  pun  intended.  And  yet.  for 
2  years  now  while  Congress  has  talked 
about  the  problem,  interest  groups  have 
lobbied  on  the  problem,  the  best  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  this  Congress  Is  this 
feeble  attempt  of  imi>osing  a  ceiling. 
Meanwhile,  overall  welfare  costs  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  grow  with  no  end  in 
sight.  Just  legislating  ceilings  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  underlying  problems.  It  Is 
too  much  like  Canute  trying  to  control 
the  seas  by  ordering  the  waves  to  roll 
back.  The  waves  continue  to  rush  in  Just 
as  the  welfare  mess  continues  to  swirl 
and  deepen  and  threatens  to  swanu>  us 
before  too  long. 

This  same  Senate  which  has  brought 
this  half-hearted  measure  before  us  to- 
day is  the  same  Senate  ultimately  which 
could  not  make  up  its  mind  about  welfare 
reform  In  HJl.  1,  and  instead  voted  to 
continue  as  we  have  before  basically  to 
throw  more  good  money  after  bad.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  thing  this  Nation  needs 
now  is  2  more  years  of  patchwork  wel- 
fare programs  and  more  social  experi- 
mentation. 

Mr.  l^?eaker.  11  all  this  Congress  has 
to  show  for  welfare  reform  aiter  2  yecurs 
of  wrestling  with  the  subject  is  this  to- 
tally insensitive,  inflexible,  and  chaotic 
sp«idlng  ceiling,  as  well  as  the  patch- 
work compromise  embodied  in  HJR.  1, 
then  we  deserve  all  the  criticism  we  get. 
For  In  the  process,  we  will  have  satisfied 
no  one,  neither  those  in  genuine  need  of 
a  better  standard  of  living  nor  those 
understandably  concerned  about  wide- 
spread abuses  of  the  system.  The  Aegean 
stables  are  not  being  swept  clean  by  our 
actions  in  mther  of  these  bills.  We  have 
lost  a  golden  opportunity  to  tackle  a 
serious  problem  of  towering  proportions 
before  it  gets  worse.  We  have  missed  one 
of  the  great  opportunities  to  implement 
real  revenue  sharing  where  it  is  needed 
the  most — through  Federal  reform  and 
takeover  of  the  whole  welfare  problem. 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The  resulting 
chaos  is  nothing  short  of  a  national  dis- 
grace or  worse  still,  a  national  scandal. 
Nothing  short  of  a  complete  overhaul  of 


our  present  system  will  satisfy  anyone  in 
this  Nation,  either  those  that  will  receive 
or  those  that  are  expected  to  pay.  Any 
Congressman  voting  for  this  measure  to- 
day who  thinks  he  is  doing  something 
substantive  about  the  welfare  problem 
in  this  Nation  is  deluding  himself  and 
no  one  else.  In  passing  bills  like  this,  we 
are  doing  nothing  more  than  walking 
away  from  this  Nation's  No.  1  domestic 
problem  today.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the 
height  of  tragedy  if  passage  of  legislation 
like  this  and  H.R.  1  were  to  delude  any 
Members  into  thinking  that  having  dis- 
posed of  the  welfare  problem  we  can 
now  turn  our  attention  to  other  issues. 

Thus,  with  the  passage  of  legislation 
even  as  moniunental  as  the  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972 — a  truly 
monumental  piece  of  legislation  which 
recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the  fiscal 
problems  facing  local  government  and 
the  unbetirable  burdens  on  property  tax- 
payers and  indirectly,  rent  payers — we 
are  still  left  with  considerable  unfinished 
business.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  great  bill 
should  be  tainted  by  the  addition  of  this 
ceiling  on  social  services  wiiich  is  more 
of  a  sop  than  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  revenue  sharing,  I  am  sure 
this  rider  would  never  have  got  as  far  as 
it  has.  It  is  a  classic  example  of  how  good 
legislation  can  be  responsible  for  some  of 
the  worst  legislation  on  our  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  pay  good  attention 
to  what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  is  saying  here  today. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  no  one  in  this 
House  in  favoring  liberal  measures  and 
liberalizing  social  services  in  this  House, 
because  if  there  has  ever  be«i  axxyone 
who  has  been  on  the  side  of  people  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
It  has  been  the  Member  from  Masaa- 
chusetts. 

But;,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what  the  otipo- 
nents  of  the  position  of  the  chairman  are 
saying  here  and  in  what  they  are  doing. 
they  are  acting  like  the  fox  with  the 
grapes:  They  are  looking  into  the  water 
and  trying  to  pick  up  that  additional 
btmch  of  grapes. 

In  reaUty,  they  are  putting  In  Jeopcurdy 
the  entire  revalue  sharing  bill  that  is 
before  us  here,  because  if  there  is  no 
ceiling  put  on  these  social  servioes,  with- 
in a  few  years  the  cost  of  social  services 
will  outdistance  what  we  are  spending 
here  today  on  the  revenue  sharing.  It 
could  well  go  up  to  $8  billion  or  $10  bil- 
lion, because  if  every  one  of  the  50  States 
finds  out  what  these  four  or  five  States 
have  done,  Ood  help  us,  the  boat  wUl 
sink. 

Mr.  MTTiTiS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Betts). 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opporttmity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  want  to 
agree  with  him  completely,  that  this  Is  a 
program  which  Is  rapidly  sksn-ocketing. 
completely  out  of  proportion,  and  we  are 
headed  for  complete  dlssister  unless  some 
limitation  on  spending  is  afllxed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
genllemsui  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Will  the  genUeman 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman   from  New   York    (Mr. 

Bn<GHAM) . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  reemphasiae  for 
the  benefit  of  the  chairman  the  extent 
of  the  importance  for  people  in  my  State 
of  New  York,  particularly  in  the  child 
care  field  and  the  field  of  centers  for 
the  aging,  of  providing  some  relief  for 
those  citizens,  wliich  has  arisen  through 
the  HJl.  1  mechanism,  because,  if  I  may 
just  complete  the  thought,  it  may  be 
that  officials  have  been  at  fault,  but  the 
people  who  are  benefiting  from  these 
services,  the  senior  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict who  are  going  to  centers  and  hav- 
ing some  tfinii  of  meaningful  life,  the 
young  people,  the  women  who  may  bene- 
fit from  day  care  centers,  so  they  can  get 
Jobs,  benefit  from  all  of  this,  those  people 
are  going  to  be  the  ones  who  will  suffer 
if  New  York  has  to  come  back  another 
time  to  seek  what  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  Mn.T«  of  Arkansas.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  I  tiave  the 
same  feeling  toward  child  care,  and  the 
child  care  services  are  also  included  in 
Hit.  1. 

If  we  can  dispose  of  this  and  get  back 
to  the  conference  on  H.R-  1  and  bring  it 
before  the  House  before  we  adjourn,  I 
think  my  friend  from  New  York  will  be 
satisfied. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Will  the  genUeman 

yield? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfi  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York- 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  is  there  a  likelihood 
we  can  get  back  to  HJl.  1  and  put  that 
back  on  the  docket  so  we  will  find  the  re- 
lief the  gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.      

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  there  a  likeli- 
hood that  you  can  get  back  to  H.R.  1  and 
put  it  back  on  the  tracks  so  that  we  will 
find  the  relief  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  are 
provisions  In  HH.  1  that  go  in  the  direc- 
tion, as  pointed  out  by  your  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Red)).  If  we  can  get  bcudc  and  dispoee 
of  HJl.  1,  there  Is  still  hope  that  there 
will  be  some  areas  within  that  that  win 
provide  you  with  some  relief. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  want  the 
chairman  to  understand  that  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Bingham), 
and  hope  that  the  chairman  understands 
the  urgaicy  of  our  request,  the  iu"gency 
of  aax  need,  and  the  Inequity  of  our 
situation.  It  is  deplorable. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  Gov- 
ernors have  talked  to  me  about,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  urgency. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the  House 
to  accede  to  the  Senate's  provlsi<»i  in  the 
revenue-sharing  bill  Imposing  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion spoidlng  celling  on  social  services. 


Many  of  my  constituents  and  many  of 
the  social  services  programs  in  my  dis- 
trict have  contacted  me  to  alert  me  to 
the  disastrous  effects  such  a  celling  would 
have  on  them.  Some  of  these  programs. 
In  particular  child  care  programs,  would 
have  to  be  discontinued  entirely,  while 
others  would  be  forced  to  operate  tmder 
minimal  financing.  The  imposition  of 
this  $2.5  billion  national  ceiling  would 
limit  New  York  State's  share  of  social 
services  funds  to  $220  million — an 
amount  wliich  is  less  than  one-lmlf  of 
what  New  York  State  is  presently  re- 
ceiving, $588  million,  and  which  is  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  $800  mil- 
lion that  HEW  proposed  for  New  York 
State  next  year. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  abuses 
by  States  in  drawing  on  the  social  serv- 
ices funds,  abuses  which  should  be  cor- 
rected, but  the  Imposition  of  the  Senate's 
spending  ceiling  would,  indeed,  be  throw- 
ing out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  I 
am  concerned  over  the  level  of  Federal 
expenditures,  as  I  know  everyone  else 
here  Is.  but  I  am  distressed  that  it  always 
seems  that  otu"  social  services  programs 
are  the  first  to  be  deemed  expendable, 
while  other,  more  wasteful  Federal  proj- 
ects receive  full  funding. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
will  Join  in  rejecting  this  major  demotion 
of  social  services  in  our  list  of  priorities. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  title 
in  of  this  bill.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  can- 
not let  expenditures  for  social  service 
programs  go  unchecked,  but  the  means 
for  bringing  ttiis  program  tmder  control 
contained  in  title  m  simply  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  many  programs 
begim  and  contracts  entered  into  prior  to 
July  1,  1972.  These  programs  were  con- 
tracted for  with  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  fulfilled  and  in  complete  reli- 
ance upon  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Social  Seciuity  Act  as  amended. 

My  State  of  Mississippi  stands  to  be 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  imposition  of 
both  a  $2.5  billion  ceilhig  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  such  funds  based  on  population. 
Currently,  the  school  districts  and  social 
service  agencies  in  Mississippi  have  con- 
tracted, through  the  Mississippi  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Welfare,  for  programs 
which  will  cost  over  $64  million  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  Yet,  imder  title  in  of 
this  bill,  the  State  of  Mississippi  would 
be  allocated  only  $27  million,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $37  mllUon  which  the  school 
districts  and  social  service  agencies  sim- 
ply cannot  provide  from  their  own  re- 
sources. To  allow  these  needed  programs 
to  fail  after  they  were  started  in  good 
faith  and  reliance  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  unconscionable.  To  al- 
locate fimds  on  the  basis  of  population 
rather  than  need  would  be  a  foolish 
waste  of  Federal  resources. 

I  want  to  stress  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way  the  necessity  to  honor  those 
social  service  contracts  altered  into  prior 
to  July  1.  1972.  After  this  is  done,  we  can 
then  set  a  reasonable  ceiling  for  such 
expenditures  and  determine  an  alloca- 
tion formula  which  will  maximize  our 
resources  and  meet  the  chronic  need  for 
such  services. 

We  have  the  moral  and  legal  obUga- 
tl(m  to  do  no  less. 
Mr.  HEINZ.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 


support  of  the  $2.5  billion  limitation  on 
grants  for  social  services  xmder  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
at  the  outset  that  my  support  of  this 
spending  ceiling  is  not  aimed  at  the  In- 
tent of  the  social  services  program,  but 
rather  Its  operation. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  criticism  lately  that  the  Congress  has 
abdicated  its  responsibility,  and  I  am 
forced  to  agree  with  this  statement.  It 
is  my  beUef  that  the  failure  to  place  a 
limitation  on  grants  to  the  States  for 
social  services  will  signal  a  further  abdi- 
cation of  the  Congress'  responsibility  to 
spend  the  taxpayer's  money  wisely.  With- 
in the  last  three  years  expenditures  un- 
der this  program  have  increased  by  $1.6 
billion.  If  we  refuse  to  halt  the  open- 
ended  spending  which  is  now  allowed 
under  the  present  system.  Congress  will 
have  no  hope  whatsoever  of  controlling 
these  expenditures  or  properly  maitag- 
ing  the  Nation's  business. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  in 
the  Congress  served  notice  to  the  State 
governments  that  they,  too,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  sound  fiscal  management 
of  this  country.  For  too  long  the  States' 
approach  to  social  services  has  been  to 
concentrate  on  how  to  get  Federal  ftmds 
rather  than  on  wliich  priority  areas  these 
funds  should  be  expended.  The  present 
system  has  caused  duplication  of  serv- 
ices and  in  many  cases,  it  has  not  pro- 
vided meaningful  assistance  to  those  it 
was  instituted  to  serve. 

Passage  of  the  social  services  limita- 
tion will  provide  quality  control  to  en- 
sure that  the  taxijayer's  dollars  are  spent 
on  priority  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  taxpayers  should  take  careful  note 
of  how  each  State  plans  to  spend  the  sub- 
stantial amount  of  revenue  allocated 
and  granted  by  the  companion  measure 
to  this  limitation,  the  revenue  sharing 
bill.  H.R.  14370,  which  we  have  Just 
passed.  The  wise  use  of  this  money  by 
State  and  local  government  should  also 
take  high  priority. 

Mr.  T^rr.Tfi  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peso-ed  to  have  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  281.  nays  86,  not  voting  64.  as 
follows: 

[RoU  Ko.  488| 
TZAS— 381 


Abbltt 

Beimett 

B7t>tB3ian 

Abernethy 

Bergland 

Brown.  Mleli. 

Aleundei 

jaette 

Brown.  Ohio 

Anderson,  m. 

BevUl 

Broyhlll,  N.O. 

Andrew*.  Ala. 

BUggl 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

BUntoa 

Burfce.  Fla. 

N.  Dftk, 

pifltwffc 

Bui^e,  Maaa. 

Annunzlo 

Burleaon.  Tex 

Arenda 

BoUmd 

Burlloon,  ICo. 

Ashbrook 

BOW 

BTTtMa,  Wla. 

AjplD 

Br«y 

Byron 

Aipiiuai 

Breaux 

Oamp 

Baker 

Brookj 

OM»y,  W.T. 

Belcher 

Broomfleld 

CadaoB 
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C»mey 

Carter 

Cnaey.  Tex. 

Ce<lerb«rg 

OUer 

ChambcrUln 

CbAppeU 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Den  H. 
ClawBon.  Del 
casveland 
Collier 
CoUlna.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Ccnable 
CJonorer 
Conte 
Cotter 
Cou-Mln 
Culver 
Curl  In 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Oavta.  Wis. 
Delaney 
DellenlMck 
Dennis 
Derwinjfcl 
Dickinson 
Dlnxell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
DulsU 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
Esch 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Paacell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prellngtiuraen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fiilton 
PuquA 
Qarmatz 
aibboni 
Qcldwater 
Ooodllng 
Oraaao 
army 
anffln 
onfflths 
Orover 
Gubser 
Hainan 
Hall 

Hajnllton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Id&bo 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Henderaos 
Hlcka. 


Hicks.  Waeh. 

HiUU 

Hcgan 

Bo«ner 

Hull 

Funl 

Hutctalnacn 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jrhnscn,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jonas 

JOQM,  Ala, 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Ke«tin« 

Keith 

Kemp 

Klucaynskl 

K>1 

Landgrebe 

Landnun 

Latta 

Leegett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoIUrter 

McConnack 

McCuJloch 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdcnald, 


Abrug 
.^dams 
.\ddabbo 
Anderson, 

Cam. 
.\&hley 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Blester 
Bingham 
Belling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
BrlnkJey 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Chlshclm 
Conina.  lU. 
Ccnyers 
Gorman 
DamelB.  N.J. 
Danlelson 


Mahon 

MallUard 

MalUry 

Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meicber 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  C&Jlf, 

MUIer.  Ohio 

MJUs.  Ark. 

MlUs.  Md. 

MlnataAU 

Mlzell 

Molloban 

Moorhe«d 

Mofher 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcber 

NMtEl 

Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Hara 
©"Konskl 
G'Neia 
Paacnan 
Pa  tin  an 
P«pper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Pcage 
Powell 
.  Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Qule 

NAYS— 86 

de  la  Gftix* 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  C»Uf, 

EUberg 

Flocd 

Praaer 

Gaydos 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Halpern 

Harrln«fton 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heist  oakl 

HoUtteld 

Hortcn 

Howard 

Kastenmeler 


QulUen 

Rallaback 

Randall 

R&rlck 

Reus* 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblnaon.  Va 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

RouaMlot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germatn 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

SchneebeJl 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

3h  river 

Slkes 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stetger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 
Thomaon, 
Thone 
TIern&n 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Ik 
Vey8«y 
VIgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
WhaHey 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Koch 

Kyros 

McDade 

McP&ll 

Madden 

Mathls.  Oa, 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nix 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pey^r 

Podell 

Price,  lU. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Retd 


Wis. 


Riegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

RooD«y,  NY. 

Roon«y,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 


Abourezk 
Anderson, 

Tenn, 
Archer 
Baring 
Bell 

Blackburn 
Byrne,  Pa. 
OabeU 
Oaffery 
01  ark 
Clay 
Ck*ae 
Davis.  S.C. 
Denholm 
Devlne 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondaon 
Eahleman 
E>'ans,  Colo, 


Sar  banes 

Scheucr 

Slsk 

Stokes 

Van  De«rlln 

Waldls 

Whalen 


White 
Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
Yates 
Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTTNO— 64 


Ftsh 

Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Oreen,  Oreg, 
Orcsa 
Haley 
Hanna 

Hanaen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
H*bert 
Hunga,te 
Jones,  N  C. 
Kee 
King 

Kuykendall 
Link 
Lloyd 
McClure 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


McKevltt 

McMillan 

Idartln 

Matsunstga 

Monskgan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nichols 

PeUy 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Roncallo 

Ruppe 

Schmltz 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompaon.  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wldnall 

Wyatt 

YMron 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wld- 
nall. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr,  Matsunaga  with  Mr,  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  I^sh. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  aialmo  with  Mr,  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan, 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  PeUy, 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Dwy»r. 

Mr.  Abouresk  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr,  Tatron  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr,  Ruppe. 

Mrs,  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr,  Devlne. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr,  Calfery  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr,  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Schmltz. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  King, 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Tliompaon  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneesee  with  Mr.  Kuj- 
kendall, 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennaylvanla. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  FLOOD  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MTTiT«S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  motion 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Members 


desiring  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  mi 
the  amendment  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  3419.  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION,  HAZARDOUS 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  on 
8.  3419,  the  Product  Safety  Act.  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  nie  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HH.  16654.  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE,  AP^ 
PROPRIATIONS.  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  16654) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16593, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJR. 
16593)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
10.  1972). 

Mr,  MAHON  (during  the  reading) ,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
p^ised  With. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
conference  report  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bUl. 

The  bUl  provides  for  $74.3  billion  In 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  rep- 
resents a  reduction  of  about  $5.2  bil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  about  $200  million 
below  the  amount  passed  by  the  House, 
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and  about  the  same  amount  below  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  other  body. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  new 
obllgational  authority  reduction  of  $5.2 
billion  is  offset  in  part  by  transfer  au- 
thority totaling  $1.3  billion.  The  House 
had  provided  transfer  authority  of  $649 
million,  and  the  other  body  provided  a 
total  of  $1.3  blUion.  The  total  funding 
authority  provided  Is  $75.7  billion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  House  bill  provided 
for  the  funding  of  the  hiring  of  civilians 
for  KP  work  through  transfer  authority 
in  section  735.  The  Senate  included  funds 
in  each  of  the  applicable  Operation  and 
Maintenance  appropriaticm. 

In  conference,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
expenses  of  kitchen  police  by  civilians 
would  be  provided  for  by  direct  appro- 
priation, and  not  by  transfer  authority. 
The  conference  generally  agreed  to  the 
higher  Senate  amounts  for  the  Military 
Personnel  appropriations,  but  Insisted 
that  specific  reductions  be  made  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  rather  than  general 
reductions  as  proposed  by  the  other  body. 
Separate  appropriations  are  made  for 
the  Reserve  Forces'  Operation  and 
Maintenance  operations,  these  funds 
have  heretofore  been  included  in  the 
regular  services  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance funds. 

With  respect  to  procurement,  under 
Navy  aircraft  procurement,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provided  for  the  procure- 
ment of  35  aircraft  known  as  the  8-3A, 
an  antisubmarine  wsulare  aircraft.  In- 
stead of  the  23  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
or  42  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Include  $25 
million  for  the  AIM  7-F  missile  for  the 
Navy  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  not 
included  in  the  House  version.  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  that  12  P3C  antisub- 
marine aircraft  would  be  provided  the 


Navy  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  24  aircraft  as  proposed  in  the  House 
bllL 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  House 
amount  of  $7.1  million  for  advance  fund- 
ing for  the  Harrier  aircraft  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  The  House  agreed  to  the  de- 
letion of  one  conversion  of  a  guided-mls- 
slle  frigate  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  also  provided  $42,5  mil- 
lion for  the  command  data  buffer  for 
the  Mlnuteman  missile  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  the  conferees  agreed  on  $20 
million  for  new  advanced  attack  heli- 
copter for  the  Army. 

A  total  of  $6  million  is  provided  for  the 
strategic  submarine  launched  cruise 
missile  of  the  Navy  Instead  of  $2  million 
as  provided  by  the  House  and  $10  million 
as  provided  by  the  Senate.  A  part  of 
that  amount  Is  to  be  utilized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  perform  compar- 
ison studies  of  this  missile  and  other 
candidate  strategic  systems.  Copies  of 
such  studies  are  to  be  provided  to  the 
Congress. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  $25  million 
for  airframe  development  of  a  new  STOL 
transport  aircraft  but  no  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  a  new  en- 
gine. 

The  House  had  provided  $10,000,000 
more  than  the  Senate  for  the  advanced 
ballistic  reentry  program.  This  involved 
a  so-called  hard  warhead.  The  Senate 
position  prevailed  and  the  $10,000,000  is 
not  agreed  to. 

There  were  several  Important  general 
provisions.  General  transfer  authority 
was  provided  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  amount  of  $750  million  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $850  million  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 


The    limitation   on   funds    for    "free 
world  forces"  was  increased   from  the 
$2.6  billion  in  the  House  bill  to  $2.735,"?t 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  "end  the  war"  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  was  not  agreed  to. 
The  House  reluctantly  agreed  to  agree 
to  include  a  new  title  on  additional  au- 
thorizations. The  budget  amendment  of 
June  30  included  amounts  involving  au- 
thorizations. The  authorizing  commit- 
tees did  not  have  time  to  act  and  a  pro- 
vision making  the  required  authoriza- 
tions was  included  In  the  appropriaUon 
bill  in  the  Senate.  After  conferring  with 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  House  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate position.  Since  this  involves  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill,  separate 
motions  will  be  offered  on  this  matter, 
on  which  I  believe  there  is  general 
agreement. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  car- 
ries the  huge  sum  of  $74  blUion-plus  In 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  is  very 
complex,  and  it  would  be  Impossible  In 
the  time  allotted  here  to  discuss  all  of 
the  proposals  agreed  to  in  this  huge  bill. 

Unless  there  are  questions  that  might 
be  asked,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Ricohd  at  a  later  time  a 
fuller  discussion  of  the  actlOTis  of  the 
conferees  on  this  bill. 

I  will  also  place  In  the  Ricord  a  table 
which  gives  more  detailed  Information. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  place  this 
statement  and  table  In  the  Ricord, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  table  I  referred  to 
follows: 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL  1973-SUMIIARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
(Amounb  in  thousands  of  doHtrsj 


Functional  tills 


Appropriation, 

fiscal  year 

1972  (navn 

olilliatioflsl 

authority) 


B«d|«t 
estimate, 

fiscal  ytu 
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obtigatioaai 

auUiority) 


Cenfsrsnc*  sctiwi  comparsd  witl»— 


Pastsd 

House 


Passed 
Senate 


Confefsnce 

Action 


1972 
appropriatioa 


Budiet 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


TiHe  I— Military  personnel 

Titla  II— Retired  miliUr\  personnel 

Title  III — OperattOfl  ana  maintenance 

Transfer  from  ottier  accounts 

TKe  IV— Procurement - - 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Title  V— Research,  devetopmenl,  lest,  and  evaleetion.. 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Transfer  authority 

Title  VI— Special  for»i|n  currency  profram 

Title   VII— General    Provisions    (additional    Iraaster 

authority,  sec.  735) 

Title  VII I— Anti-ballistic  missile  construction 


22.9(4,100 

3.921,446 

20.H3,925 


23,6S>.5» 

4.3M,684 

21,634,944 


17.776,892 

(843,700). 

7,519,062 

(101,900). 

(50,000) 

12,000 

(750,000) 
109,570  . 


21.189.830 
"■8.'7«,767" 


(50, 000) . 
3.400 

(1,000,000) 


23,081.821 

4,358,684 

21,001,245 

(200,000) 

18,338,470 

(389.500) 

7.793,928 

(60.000; 


23.145.963 

4,358,684 

21  198.613 

(200,000) 

17,759,470 

(1,055,900) 

8,105,568 

(60,000) 


23.140,900 
4  358,684 

21,110.624 

< 200, 000) 

17,799,870 

'1,055,900) 

7,959,498 

(60,000) 


3,4» 

(750,000) 


3,406 

(850,000) 


3,400 

(750.000). 


+176,800 
4-437,238  . 
+556,699 

(+200,000) 
-1-22,978 

(+212,200) 

+440,436 

(-41,900) 

(-50,000) 
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-101.570 


-517,659 
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-5,0U 


-524.320 

(-(-200.000). 

-3,369.960 

(-f-1,055.900) 

-809,269 

(+60.000). 

(-50,000) 


+100,370 


-«7.1 


-53S,600 

(+((•.400). 
+16S,S70 


+40,400 

-iiioTQ 


(-250.800) (-100,000) 


Total,  Department  of  Defense  (NOA). 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Total  fundini  available 
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74,372,976 
(1,315,900) 
75,688,876 
(750,000) 


-101,722 


-H,  515, 981      -5.221.208         -JM.JS, 

(+370,300)  (  +  1,315,900)      (+««.«0!) jii-™- 

+  1,886,281       -3.906.308         -|-4«l.«2i        ,"  S-^v 
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Distrilwtien  by  organizational  component : 
Army. - 

Transfer  from  other  accounts  — 
Navy 

Transfer  from  other  accounts... 
Air  Force 

Transfer  from  other  accounts... 
Defense  agencies.OSD 

Transfer  Irom  other  account! 

Retired  military  personnel 
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(208 

22,882 
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s  1,  837 
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789       22.027,312 
,900) 

145        26,154,554 
,000) 

597        25.043,601 

700) 

,018    2,010.132 
,000)  

446    4. 358, 684 


20,461,434 
(283,600) 
24, 459, 587 
(125,000) 
23.451,342 
(233.200) 
1.846,501 
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4,358,684 


20,  502. 564 
(441,000) 
24,  444,  225 
(316.000) 
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(551  200) 
1,856,901 

(7,700) 
4,358,684 


20.402,167 
(441,000) 
23.343.100 
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23,419,924 
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1,849,101 
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-637,622 
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4-1,166.955 
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^537  327 
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+  12.083 

(-2,300) 

+437,238  . 


-1,625,046 
(+441,000) 
-1,811,454 
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-1,623,677 
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-59,267 

(+157,400). 
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-31,418 
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Total,  Department  of  Oeteese  (NOA). 
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(94S, 
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.includes  $98  500  000  for  miliUry  construction.  Army,  under  title  Vl.l-AntiW.istie  mls«le       M.jdug«.  Jll.070.000  for  family  hous.n,.  Def«,»e.  under  tme  VIII- Antib-lisU  m«,.. 
construction.  construction. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  thU:  The 
so-called  end-the-war  amendment,  as 
proposed  by  the  other  body,  was  not 
agreed  to  and  is  not  included  in  the  bill. 

There  were  certain  requirements 
which  grew  out  of  the  budget  amend- 
ment of  June  30.  which  followed  the  at- 
tack by  the  North  Vietnamese  on  South 
Vietnam  that  were  not  authorized. 
These  were  mainly  for  the  replacement 
of  aircraft  suid  smimunitlon. 

The  House  reluctantly  agreed  to  a  new 
Senate  title  which  gives  authorization 
m  SMlditlon  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  these  programs  in  this  bill. 

I  believe  the  House  will  support  the 
action  which  has  been  taken.  This  bUJ 
has  been  thoroughly  studied,  reviewed, 
debated,  discussed,  and  researched.  I 
trust  that  the  information  made  avail- 
able in  the  House  and  Senate  reports 
and  in  previous  debates  and  in  this  de- 
tailed and  complete  conference  report 
answers  to  questions  which  may  be  In 
will  be  adequate  for  Members  to  secure 
their  minds  as  to  what  is  proposed  in 
the  defense  bill  this  year. 

3T9TCM8  BNGINCEBING  FACn-ITT  FOB  OCA 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaui  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
grulshed  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  my  friend 
from  Texas,  yielding  to  me. 

I  refer  to  colloquy  when  this  bill  first 
passed  the  House  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember In  the  CoNGREssiOKAL  Record, 
page  H83e7.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  certainly 
to  the  gentleman's  committee,  the 
paradox  of  the  committee  report  stop- 
ping any  further  effective  utilization  of 
the  simulator  and  the  test  bed  facility, 
Reston,  Va.,  in  the  Defense  Communi- 
cations Agency  on  the  one  hand  and 
our  known  national  defense  lack  of  se- 
cure voice  communications  on  the  other 
hand.  Suffice  it  to  say  I  thought  there 
was  adequate  record  and  concurrence  of 
the  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  others  handling  the 
bin  on  the  floor  at  that  time,  that  at 
Least  the  language  of  the  report  would 
be  relaxed  and  there  was  actually  some 
indication  that  the  other  body  might 
seek  to  restore  this,  and  the  conferees 
agreed. 

This  did  not  happen.  Therefore  It  was 
not  addressed  In  ccmference,  and  we  are 
up  against  the  barebone  situation  now, 
I  can  say  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  where,  If 
the  bar  to  the  installation  of  the  pro- 
posed computer,  which  caused  the 
trouble  and  demonstrated  bad  lack  of 
staff  coordination,  admitted  by  the  De- 
fense Commimicatlons  Agency — and  I 
hope  rectified  since  that  time,  within  the 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, is  allowed  to  stand — that 
we  cannot  use  the  old  Autodln  or  Auto- 
von  switches  In  the  simulation  or  the 
test  bed  facility,  and  we  will  at  least  not 
be  Eible  to  predict  future  utilization  of 
sectire  voice  communications  techniques. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman is,  as  a  result  of  the  importimings 


to  himself  and  Information  on  the 
record,  is  there  any  way  that  we  can 
relax  that  language  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  report  referred 
to,  which  says  specifically: 

Do  not  lo«tAll  the  ooinput«r  simulator 
which  Is  now  scheduled  for  deUvery  next 
month.  In  lieu  of  the  computer.  lnst«U  Oov- 
emment-cwned  Autovon  and  Autodln 
switches  or  else  cloae  the  SEP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  knows 
that  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the 
fimds  that  would  have  an  impact  on 
SEP.  but  it  could  continue  with  Its  highly 
professional  personnel  to  do  this  vital 
work,  at  least  vital  in  the  opinion  of 
Chairman  Bob  Mollohan  and  myself  of 
the  special  investigating  subcommittee 
of  the  legislative  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  if  we  can  relax  this  language. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  language  in  the  House  report, 
and  I  believe  to  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  when  this  bill  was  originally  be- 
fore the  House  a  month  ago.  There  Is 
a  statement  In  the  report  but  there  Is 
prohibition  In  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  System  Engineering  Facility.  Since 
the  bill  was  before  the  House  some  t\xr- 
ther  study  has  been  made  of  the  matter, 
Emd  an  additional  study  will  be  made  on 
the  issue  which  my  friend,  the*gentle- 
man  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  has 
raised.  If  this  problem  proves  to  be  acute, 
a  prior  approval  reprogramlng  under 
the  established  procedures  should  be  fol- 
lowed. A  request  could  be  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  since  the 
prohibition  Is  In  the  report  and  not  In 
the  bill  and  If  It  were  found  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  Involved  to  be  Justified — 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
assured  us  that  he  Is  confident  that  it 
could  be  Justified — then  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  approve  the  transfer  of  the  nec- 
essary fimds  within  the  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  installation  of  this 
equipment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  .  I  think  that  it  Is  adequate.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  there  the  test-bed  facility  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  what  a  full  case  for 
reprogramlng,  as  much  as  I  generally 
dislike  that  technique,  would  be  In  order 
here.  In  order  to  predict  and  prove  in 
advance  we  can  secure  our  voice  com- 
munications against  the  enemy  if  need- 
ed. The  legislative  committee's  new  re- 
port, recently  published,  is  a  tough  one 
but  fully  sxipports  this  action  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  you  and  your  staff. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  cooper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dls- 
tingiiished  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MiHSHALL),  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  this  committee,  wtto  has  done  a 
fine  Job  in  this  very  difficult  bill,  and 
whose  cooperation  In  the  national  Inter- 
est has  been  outstanding. 

Mr.  MIN8HALL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  want  to  try  to  summarize  In  a  few 
minutes  what  really  entailed  many,  many 


hours  in  conference,  which  I  think  was 
a  very  successful  conference. 

I  think  that  we  have  come  up  with  not 
only  the  very  best  we  could  so  far  as  the 
record  of  the  Congress  Is  ooncemed.  but 
it  Is  a  report  that  is  good  for  the  con- 
tinued defense  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman).  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  has  been  very 
diligent  in  studying  and  helping  with 
respect  to  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe  I 
have  signed  the  conference  report,  I  am 
distressed  by  the  appropriation  by  the 
conferees  of  millions  in  new  funds  for 
clvUlsmlzatlon  of  KP,  as  well  as  the  dic- 
tion of  language  in  the  House  bill  re- 
quiring that  this  be  financed  through  re- 
programlngs.  This  House  previously 
voted  to  continue  the  principle  of  ci- 
vlllanlzatlon  of  KP  only  on  the  swsur- 
ance  of  the  gentieman  from  Florida  >  Mr. 
SiKES)  that  no  new  funds  woiUd  be  re- 
quired, and  language  in  the  Slkes  amend- 
ment requiring  reprogramlng  requests 
for  such  money  from  the  separate  serv- 
ices. 

Reprogramlng  means  the  service  de- 
siring money  to  spend  for  hiring  civilians 
to  do  KP  duty  must  come  before  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
request  permission  to  use  fimds  appro- 
priated for  another  purpose — not  new 
money. 

Contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  this 
body  this  conference  reports  a  bill  with 
an  appropriation  of  many,  many,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  hire  civilians  to  do 
military  KP. 

The  road  ahead  is  enormously  expen- 
sive if  this  is  continued,  leading  toward 
as  much  as  half  a  billion  dollars  a  yesu: 
for  all  three  services.  Such  an  added  ex- 
pense for  the  hire  of  dishwashers,  food 
processors  and  potato  peelers  is  inexcus- 
able, unjustified  and  grossly  wasteful. 
Worse  still,  it  contributes  to  a  public 
image  of  our  military  as  operating  in  a 
country  club  atmosphere  at  the  tax- 
payers expense. 

Already  military  and  civilian  personnel 
costs  are  eating  us  alive  In  defense  ap- 
propriations. With  the  all-volunteer 
Army  concept,  nearlng  60  percent  of 
defense  spending  is  for  personnel  costs 
and  fringe  benefits.  This  compares  with 
less  than  half  this  figure  in  the  Soviet 
military,  for  example.  We  should  not  add 
to  this  enormous  burden  by  millions  more 
for  clvlllanization  of  KP  duties. 

I  remain  deeply  opposed  to  clvlllanlza- 
tton  of  KP  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
feel  strongly  that  the  policy  should  be 
ended.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  review  this  unnec- 
essary expense  and  delete  such  funds 
from  the  fiscal  year  1974  Defense  budget. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  wonder  If  the 
chairman  could  give  us  some  idea  how 
much  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
legislation  would  be  expended  for  opera- 
tions in,  over  and  aroimd  Indochina? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire 
accurate  Information  on  this  matter.  In 
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regard  to  the  operation  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  best  figure  that  was 
presented  to  the  committee  was  some- 
where between  $6.5  billion  and  $6  billion. 
TTiat  is  the  goieral  range  of  the  esti- 
mates which  have  been  presented.  In- 
cluded in  this  amount  of  about  $5.8  bil- 
lion Is  $2.7  billion  for  support  of  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces. 

The  specific  flgiu*  that  has  been  used 
for  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  $5.8 
billion  and  that  figure  Is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  Incrementsd  cost  of  the  war. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Vletnamizatlon 
funds  are  In  addition  to  military  and 
economic  aid  that  have  been  handled  In 
other  legislation;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  amount  for  support 
of  Vietnamese  and  free  world  forces 
that  I  made  reference  to — that  $2.7  bil- 
lion is  part  of  the  $5.8  billion. 

There  are  other  funds  made  available 
by  way  of  supporting  assistance,  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  so  forth  In  South- 
east Asia  that  would  be  included  in  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Is  that  not  about 
the  same  amoimt  by  which  it  is  estimated 
the  total  appropriations  will  exceed  the 
$250  billion  ceiling  which  was  enacted 
this  week  by  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  $250  bllUon  figure 
did  not  deal  specifically  with  appropria- 
tions. It  dealt  with  expenditures.  It  is 
true  that  It  has  been  estimated  that  with- 
out a  ceiling  the  Government  would 
spend  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
about  $256  billion  imless  there  Is  an  ex- 
penditure celling  of  $250  Wlllon.  Thus, 
there  is  some  similarity  In  the  amount. 

Mr.  SEEBERIilNG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  \^^en  the 
bill  passed  the  House  there  was  a  limi- 
tation imposed  on  the  Vletnamlzation 
program  of  $2.5  billion.  The  conferees 
agreed  upon  a  figure  of  $2,735,000,000. 
Win  the  chairman  advise  us  as  to  why 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  increase  of  $236  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Invasion  from  the 
north  brought  about  a  very  sharp  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  President,  as  a  result  of 
the  Invasion,  made  a  request  for  suppde- 
mental  funds  In  the  sum  of  $2.2  billion 
and  asked  that  the  limitation  be  In- 
creased to  $3.2  billion.  As  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  well  knows,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  told  us  many  weeks  ago 
that  It  would  be  necessary  to  raise  this 
celling.  Therefore,  in  consultation  with 
the  Senate  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense we  agreed  that  the  $2.7  billion 
was  retdlstic  and  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rhfiirman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Newspapers  report  that 
the  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  very  sensitive  at  tiie  present 


time.  Presumably,  the  war  will  be  ended 
within  the  next  2  or  3  months.  There- 
fore, why  should  the  additional  amount 
have  been  added  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Much  of  the  costs  have 
already  accrued  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  equipment  and  the  utilization  of  am- 
munition by  reason  of  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  North  Vietnamese  units  in  South 
Vietnam.  Of  coiubc,  if  the  war  does  end. 
then,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  some 
changes  in  defense  spending  and  defense 
programs.  It  is  not  known  at  this  time  as 
to  Just  how  long  this  war  and  the  as- 
sociated costs  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  American  people. 

Under  the  Nixon  doctrine  we  support 
free  coimtries  with  military  assistance 
and  equipment  in  the  hope  that  the  use 
of  American  manpower  will  be  at  a  min- 
imum, if  at  all. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  figure  of  $2,735,- 
000,000  Include  operations  in  and  around 
Southeast  Asia  until  June  30,  1973? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  the  $2.7  billion  Is  for 
the  support  of  free  world  forces.  The 
$5.8  billion,  which  I  referred  to  is  the  es- 
timate cost  that  will  be  required  for  this 
purpose,  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  YATES.  Until  that  date? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  will  happen  to  those 
funds  in  the  event  that,  as  we  all  hope, 
the  war  ends  in  the  next  60  or  90  days? 
Mr.  MAHON.  To  whatever  extent  the 
costs  are  reduced,  the  expenditures  will 
be  reduced. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  those  funds  be  sub- 
iect  to  recapture? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  could  be  rescinded 
or  they  could  be  applied  to  other  pro- 
grams. Also,  the  1974  budget  could  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  any  saving  resulting  from 
an  early  termination  of  the  war.  But,  af- 
ter all,  this  is  a  limitation.  This  is  not  an 
appropriation  of  an  additional  sum.  This 
is  a  limitation  on  the  spending. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes:  but  the  fimds  have 
been  put  up  to  spend  up  to  that  celling, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  have  funds  within 
the  bill  that  are  needed  to  carry  on  the 
war.  and  this  is  within  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  agreed  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  YATBS.  Then,  as  I  understand  this 
bill,  tills  bill  makes  provision  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
until  next  June  30;  is  that  correct?  The 
funds  are  provided  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  provided  the 
funds.  We  have  also  provided  a  celling 
on  the  amount  that  can  be  spent  in  sup- 
port of  free  world  forces.  No  more  can 
be  spent  than  this  figure  of  $2.7  billion 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  YATES.  Except  that  sufflrfent 
funds  have  been  provided  to  carry  on  the 
war  until  June  30.  1973,  with  the  limita- 
tion that  the  Defense  Department  can- 
not exceed  that  amount:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  intensity  of  the  war 
and  the  date  of  Its  termination  cannot 
be  predicted.  As  I  stated  earlier,  there 
was  a  request  for  a  supplemental  of  $2.2 
billion  a  few  months  ago  because  of  the 
change  In  the  war  picture;  so  if  there 
are  any  changes  that  will  bring  about 
reduction  or  acceleration  of  costs,  which 


is  an  unpredictable  item.  It  can  be  taken 
care  of  later.  I  say  this  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  316.  nays  42,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  72,  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  484] 
YEAS— 818 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adkms 
Addabbo 
Anderson.  III. 
Aiidrewg,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aihley 
AsplnaU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevtU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blanton 

BOggB 

Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Braaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BrotTTnan 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrovhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex 
BurUson,  Uo. 
Bj-mes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Camp 
early,  N.T. 
Carlson 
CsuTxey 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cedertoerg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clavson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
ColUns.  ni. 
Colline,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
CoDover 
Conte 


Gorman 

Cotter 

OoughUn 

Culver 

Curltn 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N  J 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

delaOarsa 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlna 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dimoan 

du  Pont 

EdwaitU.  Ala. 

Ell  berg 

Elrlenbom 

Esch 
Krlns.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fljmt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Ford, 
WlUlam  D. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzal 

Prey 

Pulton 

Oarmata 

Oaydoa 

Olbbons 

Ooldwater 

Oonzales 

Ooodllng 

arasso 

Oray 

OrllBn 

anffiths 
aroTer 
Qubser 
Qude 
aagan 
Hall 
Haipem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
achmidt 
Hanley 

Hantt"  Idaho 
Haraba 


Hasting* 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Heckler, 

Heinz 

Hcnderaon 

Hicks.  MaM. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HlUlB 

Hogan 

HolUleld 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutcfalnaon 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnaon.  CaUf. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kaaen 

Keating 

E>ith 
Kemp 

Klucaynakl 

Kyi 
Kyroa 
lAnd  grebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long,  lA. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

Mccioaker 

Mccoiiister 

McConnack 

MoCuUocb 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McPall 

MeKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif . 

MathU.aa. 

Mayne 

Maszoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUler,  Caltf. 
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!  tiller.  Ohio 

BcdlDO 

Stelger,  Wis. 

!I!:is,  Ark. 

Rce 

Stephens 

!  lUU.  Md. 

Bo^era 

Strmttcn 

Jimiih 

Rconey,  N.T. 

StubbleOeld 

ItDl 

Rocney.  Pa. 

Stuckey 

linAhall 

Roatenkowskl 

Talcctt 

(IzeU 

Rouib 

Taylor 

fotlohan 

Rouaaelot 

Taague.  Calif. 

loctgocnery 

Roy 

Teague.  Tex. 

(oorbead 

Runnels 

Terry 

Icrgan 

Rupp« 

Thrmaon.  Wis. 

Io« 

Kutb 

Thoce 

I'jrphy.  lU. 

3t  Oermaln 

Tlernan 

lyers 

Sandman 

Udall 

'»*cheT 

Sarbar.es 

ITlmEn 

>1»H1 

Satterfleld 

Van  Deer  Us 

lix 

Baylor 

V«yeey 

>  Hara 

ScberU 

Vlgorlto 

i-Nelll 

Schneebelt 

WagKonner 

a&sinar. 

Schwengel 

Wampler 

■atznan 

Scott 

War« 

atter. 

Sebeliua 

Whalley 

epper 

Shipley 

White 

erklns 

Shoup 

Whltehurst 

ettla 

flhrl»er 

Whltt«n 

ickle 

Stkes 

Wiggins 

Ike 

Slak 

Williams 

<)age 

Skubttz 

Wilson,  Bob 

■owell 

Slack 

WUaon. 

reyer.  N  C. 

Smith.  Cam. 

Charles  H. 

Ttce.  111. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Winn 

"rice.  Tex. 

Sratth.  NT. 

Wright 

TTor.  Ark. 

Snyder 

Wyatt 

)ule 

Spence 

WycUer 

(ulllen 

Springer 

Wylle 

LalUback 

Stantcn, 

Wyman 

Landall 

J.  WllllaLm 

Yotmg.  Pla. 

La  rick 

Stanton. 

Young.  Tex. 

Roberta 

Jamea  V. 

Zablockl 

lobloaon.  V*. 

Steed 

Zlcn 

loblacn.  NY. 

Ste«le 

NAYS — a 

Zwach 

itmxti 

Harrtngton 

Range! 

intitTwcm. 

Hawkins 

Reea 

CaUl. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Reuss 

ispln 

Heist  oakl 

Rosenthal 

iic^am 

Karth 

Rcybal 

i.atnlk 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

iurton 

Koch 

Selberllng 

'onyera 

MetcaUe 

Stokea 

)e:i\im/i 

Mlkva 

Vanik 

Jrliian 

Mitchell 

Waldle 

:ckliardt 

Mosher 

Whalen 

IdwartU.  CaUf 

.  Nedzi 

Wolff 

'oraythe 

Obey 

Yates 

'raaer 

O'Konakl 

}reen,  P». 

Podell 

ANSWERED  "PRBSKNT"— 1 

Rlegle 

' 

NOT  VOTTNO— 7a 

itx>ur«zk 

Evans.  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Uexander 

Pish 

Manama n 

inderaon. 

Puqua 

Murphy.  MY. 

Tenn. 

Oallfianakls 

Nichols 

LTcher 

OaUagher 

PeUy 

ladlllo 

Oettys 

Peyser 

^rlng 

GUlmo 

Plmle 

Jell 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Puclnakl 

ietta 

Oroca 

Purcell 

ilackbum 

Haley 

Retd 

J>Tiie.  Pa. 

Hanna 

Rhodes 

:abeU 

Hansen.  Waab. 

Roncallo 

:affery 

Harfcy 

Schmttz 

rhappell 

Hebert 

Staggers 

rhlaholm 

Hungate 

Stelger.  Arl«. 

:iark 

Kee 

Sullivan 

:;ay 

King 

Sytnlntrton 

rrane 

KuykendAU 

Thompson.  On. 

)*Tla.  S.C. 

Link 

TiKunpaon.  N  J 

>tii>olin 

Lloyd 

Vander  Jagt 

>Tine 

McOure 

WldnaJl 

>ow 

McKevUt 

Yatron 

Jowdy 

McMUlan 

* 

Jwyer 

Macdonald. 

^dmoruiaon 

Mass 

:5hleinan 

Martin 

So  the  conferez>ce  report  was  aexeed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
jairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hib«R  for,  with  Mr.  Tbompaon  of  Ntv 
raney  acalnst. 

Mr  Chappell  for.  with  Mr.  BadlUo  •Chlact. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  ICn. 
"hUholm  HIAtnaC. 

Mr  Reld  for,  with  Mr.  CUy  against. 

Mrs.  SuUlran  for,  with  Mr.  Abonresk 
iC&lnst. 

Mr.  suiggera  for,  with  Mr.  Dow  acalnst. 


Until  further  notic«:    .-.--. _...^.l  -,_ 

Mr.  MacrtonaJ^  ot  Maasaohvuetta  with  Mr. 
King. 

Mr.  DaTls  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Oroaa. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  B4r.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Evan*  ot  Colorado  with  Mn.  Dwyvr. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Eahleman. 

Mra.  HanMQ  of  Waahlngton  with  Mr.  Of 
visa. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Plah. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  B*tt8. 

Mr.  Oettya  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Ii<r.  McClure. 

Mr.  Pudnaki  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Mataonaga  with  Mi.  Martin. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Danholm  with  Mr.  Schmite. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  PaUy. 

Mrs.  Qreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hungste  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arlzoua. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Bfr.  Van- 
der Jagt. 

Mr.  Idmondaon  with  Mr  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Oaiifl&nakla. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  REUSS  changed  hla  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AJCKin)icK2fTs  m  DBAcazxicRrr 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  2,  line 
19,  inaert:  "of  which  sot  more  than  ai.OOO,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  payment  of  trans- 
portation bills  for  shipment  of  bouaehold 
gooda  and  for  transportation  coats  already 
Incurred  and  chargeable  to  the  flacal  year 
1971  Military  Personnel.  Navy  ap>proprlatlonfl : 
Provided.  That  such  payments  shall  not  re- 
sult in  adjtistmants  in  the  account  of  that 
appropriation. ' ' 

BconoN  orrsEXD  ar  um.  icahoit 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  atiHON  moves  that  the  Houae  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amimrtment.  as  follows:  In  Senate 
ajnendnxent  number  3.  after  "appropriation" 
iaaert  ":  Provided  fuTtfier,  That  thaee  Xunda 
shall  not  be  available  untU  a  report  has  been 
submitted  as  required  by  Revised  Statute 
3679  (81  use  885)." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  7.  On  page  6.  line 
4.  strike  out : 

"Poa  expenses,  aot  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  main  ten  anoe 
of  the  Army,  including  administration;  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  of  personnel  entitled 
therato  by  law  or  regulation  (intindlng 
ehargea  ot  private  facilities  for  care  of  mili- 
tary peraonnal.  except  elective  private  treat- 
ments ,  and  other  measToree  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  Army:  care  of  the  dead: 
chaplains'  activities;  awards  and  medals;  wel- 
fare and  recreation,  recruiting  expenses; 
tranqiortatlon  of  things;  conununJcationa 
services:  maps  and  similar  data  for  military 
purposea;  military  rorveys  and  engineering 
planning;    repair  of  faculties;   hire  of  pas- 


senger motor  vehicles;  tuition  and  fees  in- 
cident to  training  of  military  personnel  at 
civilian  Institutions;  field  MBerclaes  and 
maneuvers;  expenses  for  the  Reserve  Offlcers' 
Training  Corps  and  other  tinlts  at  educa- 
tional inatltutlons,  as  authorized  by  law:  as 
foUowa:  for  strategic  forces,  •109,ia4.000;  foe 
general  ptirpoae  forces.  •1.655,900,000;  for  In- 
telligence and  communications.  4414,918,000: 
for  airlift  and  seallft,  $44,059,000:  for  central 
supply  and  maintenance,  12,108.448,000;  for 
training  operations,  •626,836,000:  for  medical 
activities.  •664.073,000;  for  general  personnel 
activities.  •261,756,000:  for  administration 
and  associated  activities,  •378.756,000;  and 
for  the  su;^ort  of  other  nations.  •534,243,000; 
in  all:  •6.587,350,000,  and  in  addition,  (100,- 
000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
Army  stock  fund.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
thla  appropriation  not  to  exceed  98,468,000 
can  be  useid  for  emergencies  and  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  ap- 
proval or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  payment  may  be  made  on  his 
certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  hla  determination  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  of- 
ficers of  the  Oovemment.  Not  less  than  •231,- 
000,000  of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropria- 
tion shaU  be  available  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  real  property  facilities. 

And  insert:  "For  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  necessary  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Army,  including  admin- 
istration; medical  and  dental  care  of  per- 
sonnel entitled  thereto  by  law  or  regulation 
Mncludlng  charges  of  private  factltttes  for 
care  of  military  personnel,  except  elective 
private  treatment),  and  other  measures  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  health  of  the  Army; 
care  of  the  dead;  chaplains'  activities;  awards 
and  medals;  welfare  and  recreation;  recruit- 
ing expenses;  transportation  services;  com- 
munications services;  maps  and  similar  data 
for  military  purposes:  military  surveys  and 
engineering  planning:  repair  of  facilities; 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  tuition  and 
fees  Incident  to  training  of  military  person- 
nel at  civilian  Institutions;  field  exercises 
and  maneuvers;  expenses  for  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  and  other  units  at 
educational  Institutions,  as  authorized  by 
law:  and  not  to  exceed  J3,453.000  for  emer- 
gencies and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be 
expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  payments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  offlcers  of  the  Otovern- 
ment;  •6.868,619.000,  and  In  addition,  tlOO,- 
000.000  which  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
friMn  the  Army  Stock  Fund,  of  which  not  less 
than  •240,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  maintenance  oX  real  property  facilities." 
MonoK  ormxD  bt  Ma.  mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Maroit  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  smoendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  ooncur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted,  inaert  the 
following : 

"Por  expenses,  not  otherwise  prrovlded  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army.  Including  administration; 
medical  and  dental  care  at  personnel  entitled 
thereto  by  law  or  regulation  (Including 
charges  of  private  facilities  for  care  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  except  elective  private  treat- 
ment), and  other  measures  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  Army:  care  of  the 
dead;  chaplains'  activities:  awards  and 
medals:  welfare  and  recreation:  recruiting 
expenses:  transportation  services:  communi- 
cations services:  maps  and  similar  data  for 
military  purj>osee;  military  surrejrs  and  en- 
gineering planning;  repair  of  faciUUsa;  hire 
of  passenger  motcv  vehicles;  tuition  and 
fees  Incident  to  training  of  military  jMrson- 
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«i  at  civilian   Inatltutlons;   field  exercises  The  CTerk  read  as  follows :  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

^   maneuvers:    expenses   ft>r  the   Heserve  5^^^^^  amendment  No.  19:  Page  23.  Une  6,  Senate  amendment  No   89    page  58.  rnaerx 

Officers'   Training  Corps  and  otberjf;^!**  •*  strllte  "•43,500,000"  and  Insert  "WS^OO.OOO-.  «ifjf"^^-    ^^,„^  ^  „^  other  funda 

«n'rles  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  ex-  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  offer  a  nscal  year   1973  for  the  use  of  tt»e  Armef 

~nd^  on  the  approvJ^or  ^thortty  of  the  motion.  Forces  of  the  United  StaUs  foj"  P»^l^^«^' 

&ary  of  the^^Army,  and  payment,  may  ^he  Clerk  read  aa  foHows:  th«^  ^.^*T^  ^""^.S^^Tor  thT^^S 

s.r»u°is''r^.:^^2f  ,-,sxu°r».rr^°z.r'o;  =~E^^"-II''x; 

ss».rir;i»s-^s.s^rs^j-  -nr^rifroT-sr-s  s^^£J'»-ss&?fr-"io..- 

ment:   *6,63a.570,00O,  and  in  addition.  JlOO^-  ^f,^^  J^poe^i,  Inaert  "•33,600.000".  a.  foUowa:                ^^ 

000  000  which  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  """  "        »*    f"°™  aircraii 

from  the  Army  Stock  Pund.  of  which  not  less  -p^e  motion  was  agreed  to.  For  aircraft:                    wartti. 

than  $231,000,000  shaU  be  available  only  for  .j^g  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  For    th»    Navy    and    Marme            ^^  ^^ 

the  maint«nance  of  lejopr^erty  fa<^^^  the  next  amendment  In  disagreement.  p^^*^"  i^-i^^H::::::::    336.' 500,' 000 

Provided.  That  the  budget  estimates  for  the  n»rlc    r*M/i    as   follows-  ror  tne  iur  Forvm 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  the  ap-  The   Clerk   read   as   loiiows.  Missiles 

nroprtatlons    "Operation    and    Maintenance.  Senate  amendment  No.  24:   ?»«•  24    "ne  ^^  jaiaMilM :                                           _  ^^ 

Aimv"        "Oper^lon       and       Maintenance,  20.  strike  "•279.200,000"  and  Insert  "•190.-  por  the  Army *-**-2S 

Navy",  "Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  400.000".  Por  the  Navy *'**'Sft 

Corps",    and    "Operation    and    Maintenance,  motion  oFTxaaD  by  mb.  mahon  Por  the  Air  Force 38,800,000 

Air  Porce"  ShaU  be  submitted  on  a  basis  pro-  vtawom    Mr    <;TM>ak<>r    I  offer  a  Other  Weapons 

viding  for  the  appropriation  of  speciflc  sums  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  oner  a     ^ ._.,,^.. 

for  toe  various  budget  programs  and  actlyl-  motion^  ^%^Z^^'            - 8,600.000 

ties    generally  In  accord  with  the  structure  The  Clerk  read  as  follows .  FOf  ^«  Army-^ 

included   in   HJR.    10593.    92d   Congress,    ss  j^    mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede  moitok  oarrmMO  by   kb.  acaaoof 

passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives."  f^^^^  j^s  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  j^    MAHON.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  offer  a 

Mr.   MAHON.    .during   the   reading),  ^^th^-^en^^r  «  ^^o^Ts'^Tn  ^^S  ^^"^^  ^  _,  ^  follows • 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  pertains  ^^^^^^  ^osed.  insert  "•186,800,000".  The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows              ^^ 

to  an  adjustment  in  the  appropriation  *^    *^  Mr.  Mahow  moves  that  the  House  reoeae 

laTumaee  and  not  to  dollars.  I  ask  unanl-  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendmwit  or 

S^tSSnt   toS  fStTer   reading  of  The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  numbered  89  -?concu.  t^m 

Se  motion  be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  next  amendment  in  disagreement,  ^f^^^*^^  "nl^t 

it  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows :  ^'^LTaoT  ^^Kon  T^y  other  fund. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  27,  Une  ^^^^.^^  ^   ^   appropriated    during   the 

the    request    of    the    genUeman    from  1.  strike  •'•3.683.140.000"  and  insert  "•3,678,-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 

Texas '  040,000".  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  procurement. 

There  was  no  objection  Monoif  oftjmb  bt  mk.  mahon  ^jj„g  ^g  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  ^r.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  '^^^^^^J^'^^ S^J^^l^of^ 

Texas  is  recognized.                       _,  ,^  ^  motion.  e^^Mnt   of   aircraft,   ml«Uea,   and    oQwt 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows :  weapons,  as  authorlaed  by  law.  In  amounts 

the  gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Hays).  j^    Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede  asfollowa: 

Mr.   HAYS.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   want   to  fj-om  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  AlroraXt 

make  an  announcement  that  the  House  the  senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein  ^^y^  aircraft: 

Administration  Committee  has  given  me  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  pog.  the   Navy   and   Marine 

the  authority  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  the  sum  proposed,  insert  "»3,64i,840.000'.                 corps  - 'lilt" Sn' So 

lawyer  to  me  an  appeal  in  the  Helstoskl  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Por  the  Air  Force           397.  wo,  000 

case  on  franking  in  New  Jersey.  The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  Musiies 

The  Federal  judge  up  there  has  said  ^^  ^^^  amendment  in  disagreement.  i^^e  Armv                               4,300,000 

that  a  Member  cannot  even  frank  an  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows:  p^  the  Navy          "" 86  300, 000 

answer  to   a  letter  from  a  constituent.  senate  amendment  No.  34:   On  page  28.  fot  the  Air  Force 88. 800. 000 

He  has  said  we  can  frank  farmers'  bul-  ^j^,  22,  strike    "•2,328,400,000"   and   insert  other  Weapons 

letins,  but  we  carmot  frank  defense  bul-  •••3,316,400,000".  ^^  ^^^^  weapons: 

letins.  MOTTOK  onxaro  bt  mb.  icahow  ^^^  ^j^^  j^y^,- s,  800, 000 

It  is  the  most  ridiculous  decision  that  vrawriv    hmt   qnpaicpr   I  offer  a 

I  have  ever  heard.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  the  staff  at-  '°'2^°iV^„,t  ,^„^  „,  follows-  "^^  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  report 

tomevs  of   the  committee  drawing  up  The  Clerk  read  as  follows.  ^^  ^^^  amendment  in  disagreement. 

legislation  which  I,  hopefully,   will  be  ^  *^-,r^^L^Znt  to  the  aS^XiTnTS  The  Oerk  read  as  follows: 

able  to  introduce  in  the  next  Congress  STs^^^^^bT^  3^  ^d  ^cS^erem  Senate  amendment  No.  90:   On  page  », 

permitting  this  gentleman  and  aU  hia  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows :  ^^^  ^\^^  1^"  l?^^"^^, ,  ^  «^«„  401 

Uk— that  is  an  old  Scottish  expression—  ^    ueu    of    the    sum    proposed,    insert  ^k:.  802.  Subs^tlon  (a)  (l)  of  s««tion401 

to    contribute    t«    their    own    pension  ■•^310,900,000".  S.^ro^^^ullTLw  T-^T 'J  ^b? 

fund-none  of  them  do  now-just  like  ,^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  J^^ed  by  deleting  "•2.600.000,000  '  and  in- 

"^J^^^^^^  of  Congress  an  do.  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report  serting  •'•2.786 .000,000"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Then  I  ^  having  another  piece  of     ^^^^^^endment  in  disagreement.  M<mo«  orraaai.  bt  mb   mahon 

legislation  drafted  to  have  them  come        L,    Ci    ,         .      ,  ^^„.^.  „         ..      „       .        -,»_» 

up  for   reconsideration  by   the   Senate  The  Clerk  read  as  follows .  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

i^v^m  R  vpars  Senate   amendment   No.    66:    On  page   34^  motion, 

every  0  years                 „„  fl„on„  ,>,„^  t  ^^    22,    strike    "•435,513.000"    and    insert  The  Clerk  read  a«  foUows: 

I  would  just  like  to  say  finally  that  I     ..-..R^qionon"  v-*t*ii.    ^-^  „^,^  ,.^,^, 

1.          .        1     J  ._i.     *i,«     „..^4....i«.  -a^^  •467,313,000  .  j^    MAHoif  moves  that  the  House  recede 

have  inquired  into  this  particular  Fed-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  3^  ^    »^hon  from  11.  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

eral  judge,  and  I  am  iaform^  ^\'^®.  Mr    MAHON    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  the  Senate  numbred  90  and  concur  therein, 
the  house  prostitute  of  the  Federal  dls-         '^-  ^l^"'-'"-  ~'    oj^om..    . 

trlct  attorney  of  New  Jereey.  and  that  he     ^^^f^^k  ^^  ^  jqHows-  '^*'  T'^°^  '"  ^^^  J^'    „.^^  h, 

has  never  rendered  a  decision  that  has        S^^£^?,^.ef  Si?7h'e  House  recede  ^^,rXi  w^S^n^on  toe^eS 

not  been  poUticaUy  motivated.  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  which  action  was  taken  on  tne  several 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the     the  senate  numbered  56  and  concur  therein  motions  was  laid  on  the  taoie. 

motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from     with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa:  In  lieu  of  — ^—.^...i.— 

Texas.  ^*  sum  proposed,  inaert  "•436.313,000".  GENERAL  LEAVE 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  motion  waa  agreed  to.  w.xirMa     ax,     Hr-.aJr.«-     t    eek 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report         The  SPEAKER.  The  CTerk  wlU  report  Mr.    MAHON.    ^-^.^f^^'^J^ 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement.  the  next  amendment  in  disagreement.  unanimous   consent   that   aU   Members 
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tnay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Defense  Appropriation 
bOl  (H.R.  16593)  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMITILVO  SUITS  TO  ADJUDICATE 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  QUIET 
TITLE  ACTIONS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
:onslderation  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  216) 
to  permit  suits  to  adjudicate  certain  real 
property  quiet  title  actions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 

jin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  expect  to 
Jbject,  in  view  of  some  specific  concerns 
[  have  with  reference  to  this  matter  and 
its  connection  with  in  lieu  lands  action, 
which  was  a  bill  I  authored  and  became 
law  some  years  ago,  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
mswer  it. 

I  And  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior In  their  initial  statement  said  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  Senate  bill  and 
prefer  a  bill  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  My  question  goes  to  the  fact 
that  I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  his  committee 
have  substituted  language  for  the  Senate 
bill.  My  question  Is  this:  Is  this  In  fact 
the  text  as  directed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  rather  than  the  original  Sen- 
ate language? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. The  language  in  the  bill  now  is  the 
language  that  was  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  8ISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much.  I  hope  he  xmderstands  It  was  of 
direct  concern  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.  ai« 

An  act  to  permit  sulU  to  adjudicate  certain 
real  property  quiet  title  acUons 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
194a  at  title  M,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  district  courts  shaU  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  tinder  section 
3408»  to  quiet  title  to  lands  claimed  by  the 
United  States." 

Sw:.  a.  (a)  Chapter  68  of  title  38.  United 
SUtea  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion  1347    of  such  title  the  following  new 
section : 
"I  1347a.  Real  property  quiet  title  actloM 

"The  district  eourte  shall  have  exclusive 
original  Jurladlctlon  of  civil  actions  under 
section  340«a  to  quiet  title  to  an  estate  or 
Intareat  In  real  property  In  which  an  interest 
la  olalmxl  by  the  XTnlted  States." 


(b)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  B6  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
la  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  1347  the  following  new  Item: 
"ia47a.  Real  property  qulat  title  actions." 

Sxc.  3.  SecUon  1403  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Any  civil  action  under  section  3409 
to  qiilet  title  to  an  estate  or  interest  In  real 
property  In  which  an  Interest  la  claimed  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  district  where  the  prop- 
erty la  located  or.  tf  located  In  different  dis- 
tricts In  the  same  State,  In  any  of  such  dis- 
tricts." 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Chapter  161  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 2409  of  such  title  the  following  new 
section: 
"f  2409a.  Real  property  quiet  title  actions 

"(a)  The  United  States  may  be  named  as 
a  party  defendant  In  a  civil  action  under 
this  section  to  quiet  title  to  an  estate  or 
Interest  In  real  property,  other  than  security 
Interests  and  water  rights.  In  which  an  In- 
terest adverse  to  plaintiff  Is  claimed  by  the 
United  States.  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
tnist  or  restricted  Indian  lands,  to  any  lands 
claimed  by  Indian  or  Native  people  based 
upon  aboriginal  right,  title,  use  or  occupancy, 
nor  does  It  apply  to  or  affect  actions  which 
may  be  or  could  have  been  brought  under 
sections  1346.  1347.  1491,  or  2410  of  this  tlUe, 
sections  7424.  7425,  or  7426  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended  (26  U.S.C. 
7424.  7425,  and  7426).  or  section  308  of  the 
Act  of  July  10.  1952  (43  U.SC.  666). 

"(b)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed In  possession  or  control  of  any  t«al 
property  Involved  In  any  action  under  this 
section,  which  possession  or  control  existed 
at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment thereof,  pending  a  final  Judgment  or 
decree,  the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  there- 
from, and  sixty  days;  and  If  the  final  deter- 
mlnaUon  shall  be  adverse  to  the  United 
States,  upon  due  application  to  the  court 
and  sho^t^ng  that  the  United  States  desires 
to  condemn  said  real  property  or  any  Interest 
therein,  or  portion  thereof,  the  coixrt  shall 
enter  an  order  continuing  said  possession  or 
control  pending  filing  of  such  condemnation 
action  within  ninety  days  thereafter. 

"(c)  The  complaint  shaU  set  forth  with 
particularity  the  nature  of  the  right,  title, 
or  Interest  which  the  plaintiff  claims  In  the 
real  property,  the  circumstances  under  which 
It  was  acquired,  and  the  right,  title,  or  In- 
terest claimed  by  the  United  States. 

"(d)  If  the  United  States  disclaims  all 
Interest  In  the  real  property  or  Interest  there- 
in adverse  to  plaintiff  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  trial,  which 
disclaimer  Is  confirmed  by  decree  of  the 
court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  court 
shall  cease  unless  It  has  Jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  action  or  suit  on  ground  other  than 
and  Independent  of  the  authority  conferred 
by  section  1347a  of  this  title.  If  such  Juris- 
diction ceases,  and  there  are  other  defend- 
ants In  said  action,  the  court  shall  remand 
the  case  to  the  appropriate  State  court  of 
general  jurisdiction  where  the  real  property 
is  located  as  though  remand  were  under 
section  1447  of  this  title. 

"(e)  A  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  under  this  section  shall  be  tried  by 
the  court  without  a  Jvuy. 

"(f)  Any  civil  action  under  this  section 
shall  be  barred  unless  the  action  la  begun 
within  six  years  after  the  claim  for  relief 
first  accrues  or  within  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  later. 
The  claim  for  relief  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accrued  upon  actual  knowledge  of  the  claim 
of  the  United  States. 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  suits  ai^lnst  the  United 
States  based  upon  adverse  possession." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  161  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 


ing to  section  2409  the  following  new  item: 
"2408a.  Real  property  quiet  title  actions." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

That  section  1346  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowLng  new  subsection: 

(f )  The  district  courts  shall  have  exclusive 
original  Jurisdiction  of  dvU  actions  under 
section  2409a  to  quiet  title  to  an  estate  or 
Interest  In  real  property  In  which  an  interest 
Is  claimed  by  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1402  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Any  clvU  action  under  section  240da 
to  quiet  title  to  an  estate  or  Interest  In  real 
property  in  which  an  tnterest  is  claimed  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  district  where  the  prop- 
erty Is  located  or.  If  located  In  different  dis- 
tricts. In  any  of  such  districts. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Chapter  161  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 2409  of  such  title  the  following  new 
section : 
{  2409a.  Real  property  quiet  title  actions 

(a)  The  United  States  may  be  named  as  a 
party  defendant  In  a  clvU  action  under  this 
section  to  adjudicate  a  disputed  title  to  real 
property  in  which  the  United  States  claims 
an  Interest,  other  than  a  security  Interest  or 
water  rlgfate.  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
trust  or  restricted  Indian  lands,  nor  does  it 
apply  to  or  affect  actions  which  may  be  or 
could  have  been  brought  under  sections  1346, 
1347.  1491.  or  2410  of  this  title,  sections  7424. 
7426,  or  7426  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  as  amended  (26  U.S.C.  7424,  7425, 
and  7426),  or  section  308  of  the  Act  of  July 
10,  1952  (43  use.  666) . 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed In  possession  or  control  of  any  real 
property  Involved  In  any  action  \inder  this 
section  pending  a  final  judgment  or  decree, 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  therefrom,  and 
sixty  days;  and  If  the  final  determination 
shaU  be  adverse  to  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  nevertheless  may  retain  such 
possession  or  control  of  the  real  property  or 
of  any  part  thereof  as  It  may  elect,  upon 
payment  to  the  person  determined  to  be  en- 
titled thereto  of  an  amount  which  upon 
such  election  the  district  court  in  the  same 
action  shall  determine  to  be  just  compensa- 
tion for  such  possession  or  control. 

(c)  The  complaint  shall  set  forth  with 
particularity  the  nature  of  the  right,  title,  or 
Interest  which  the  plaintiff  claims  In  the  real 
property,  the  circumstances  under  which  It 
was  acquired,  and  the  right,  title,  or  Interest 
claimed  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  If  the  United  States  disclaims  aU  in- 
terest In  the  real  property  or  Interest  therein 
adverse  to  plaintiff  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  trial,  which  dis- 
claimer is  confirmed  by  order  of  the  court, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  shall 
cease  unless  It  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
action  or  suit  on  ground  other  than  and  in- 
dependent of  the  authority  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 1346(f)  of  this  tlUe. 

(e)  A  civil  action  against  the  United  States 
under  this  section  shall  be  tried  by  the  court 
without  a  Jtiry. 

(f)  Any  ClvU  action  under  this  section 
shall  be  barred  unless  It  Is  commenced  within 
twelve  years  of  the  date  upon  which  It  ac- 
crued. Such  action  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accrued  on  the  date  the  plaintiff  or  his  pred- 
ecessor In  Interest  knew  or  should  have 
known  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  suite  against  the  United 
States  based  u(>on  adverse  possession. 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  ch^ter  161  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relate 
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ing  to  secUon  2409  the  following  new  Item: 
■•3409a.  Real  property  quiet  title  actions." 

The     committee     amendment     was 

agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


COURT  RULING  ON  PRANKED  MAIL 

(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  of- 
fice has  been  dduged  with  calls  from 
Members  of  Congress.  May  I  respectfully 
request  you  wait  until  I  receive  the  opin- 
ion which  has  beoi  delayed.  I  will  then 
insert  it  in  the  Record.  I  have  Just 
received  from  the  Honorable  Pms  Ro- 
Dwo,  whose  administrative  assistant,  in 
a  telephone  conversation  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  Judge  Leonard  Garth's 
court,  obtained  a  memorandum  of  the 
court's  opinion.  As  of  this  moment,  4:30, 
the  law  clerk  to  Mr.  Alfred  Porro,  my 
attorney,  sat  in  the  Judge's  oflBce  from 
9  o'clock  this  morning  until  this  mo- 
ment, and  still  has  received  neither  the 
opinion  nor  the  transcript. 

I  would  like  to  read  Into  the  Rkcohd — 
the  interpretation  will  have  to  be  made 
by  each  Member — the  memorandum  giv- 
en to  me  by  the  Honorable  Pitek  Rodino  : 

(Action  by  an  opponent  of  Congressman 
Helstoskl  of  the  Ninth  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey—ClvU  Action  1571-72  of  the  District  of 
New  Jersey  before  Judge  Leonard  X.  Oarth.) 

Following   categories   were  not   enjoined: 

Under  39  U.S.C.  3213  agricultural  reports 
were  permitted. 

Under  3212  of  the  same  title  anything 
copied  or  reprinted  from  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Under  section  3211  any  public  document 
printed  by  order  of  Congress  was  allowed  to 
be  distributed  by  Congressmen  with  this 
proviso : 

1.  any  reprint  of  such  a  pubUc  document 
reprinted  by  the  Congressman's  own  ex- 
pense was  not  permitted; 

2.  the  court  had  before  It  a  document 
printed  by  Executive  order  and  not  neces- 
sarily by  order  of  Congress.  No  decision  was 
reached    whether   this   was   permissible. 

Section  3210: 

1.  Deals  with  mall  matter  permitted  to  be 
sent  out  by  Congressmen  to  government 
offlclals  weighing  less  than  four  ounces. 
"Government  ofllclal"  meant  "U.S.  official." 

2.  Weighing  less  than  four  ounces  to  any 
person  on  official  or  departmentel  business. 
Judge  determined  that  that  did  not  allow  un- 
solicited maUlngs  to  persons  other  than  fed- 
eral ofDcials. 

Basis  of  the  decision : 

1970  Act  Is  derived  from  and  based  on  the 
Act  of  January  12.  1895.  That  Act  can  be 
cited  as  28  Stat.  622,  Section  85  of  the  Act 
was  the  forerunner  of  both  Sections  3210 
and  3211. 

25  Congressional  Record.  2748  and  2749 — 
House  Debate  October  20.  1893.  used  for  de- 
termining definition  of  "Government  Offi- 
cial." 

Judge  detwmlned  that  the  1896  statute, 
although  amended,  has  never  been  changed 
In  scope. 

Two  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General:  16 
Opinion  Attorney  General  611  of  1880.  17 
Opinion  Attorney  General  284  of  1882. 

Interpretation  of  "government  official", 
1895  Act  controlling,  found  that  the  term 
"govemnxent  official"  was  defined  In  House 
MiaceUaneous  Document  No.  90,  52nd  Con- 


gress, Second  Session,  printed  In  1893,  en- 
titled "Postal  Iaws  and  RegiUatlons  of  the 
VSjk.",  p.  157  Interpreting  the  regulations 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1891.  Section  3. 

Statute  was  amended  In  1898  raising  the 
weight  limit  from  one  to  two.  and  later  from 
two  to  four. 

Congressman  Helstoskl  had  reprinted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  facsimile 
parchment.  Judge  determined  that  this  was 
not  a  reprint  of  a  public  document  and  was 
not  permitted  under  Section  3311. 

The  foregoing  was  received  by  telephone 
from  the  Uw  clerk  to  Judge  Oarth.  Transcript 
has  not  been  printed  nor  are  the  opinion  or 
the  order  ready. 

By  BUbseqxient  telephone  conversation 
wUb  Judge  Garth's  law  clerk,  further  detail 
was  supplied  as  f  oUows : 

Several  Items  were  involved  In  the  law 
suit. 

The  foUowlng  were  deemed  permitted : 

1.  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  (under  Sec- 
tion 3212). 

2.  A  document  printed  by  the  Order  of 
the  House. 

3.  Resulte  of  a  voter  questionnaire  which 
had  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

4.  A  speech  by  the  Congressman  concern- 
ing New  Jersey  participation  In  the  drafting 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (the  Dec- 
laration Itself  on  facsimile  parchment 
which  was  attached  thereto  was  regarded  as 
not  covered  by  the  statute ) . 

The  foUowlng  article  was  not  ruled  upon: 
50.000  copies  of  a  document  printed  by 
Executive  Order  entitled  "Oonsvimer  Prod- 
uct Information."  Since  this  had  been  fully 
distributed  and  there  were  no  damages  the 
Court  did  not  reach  a  decision  on  this  point 
as  to  whether  docUmente  printed  by  Execu- 
tive Order  are  permissible  under  3211. 
The  foUowlng  were  not  permitted: 
1.  Report  of  the  "Consumer  Product  In- 
formation" reprinted  at  the  Congressman's 
own  expense. 

3.  A  questionnaire  and  voter  c^lnlon  sur- 
vey printed  at  the  Congreesman's  expense. 

3.  Brochure  on  the  drug  problem  printed 
at  the  Congressman's  expense. 

4.  Two  reports  distributed  to  state  and 
local  offlclals  who  were  deemed  not  to  be 
"government  officials"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  stetute. 

The  opinion  wUl  show  that  In  the  view 
of  the  Court  the  Congressman  acted  In  good 
faith  based  on  advisory  opinions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Congressional  committees  or 
members  thereof  and  that  his  activities  were 
not  electioneering  within  the  me€mlng  of 
Rising  v.  Brown  313  F.  Supp.  834  (Central 
District  of  Oallfomla) . 

The  Judgment  and  interpretation  will, 
of  course,  be  each  Member's  own.  How- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  the  opinion  is 
replete  with  error  and  contradiction. 

This  seems  to  have  serious  widespread 
ramification  and  touches  on  serious  con- 
stitutional questions — the  free  speech 
and  debate  clause  and  the  separation  of 
powers. 

How  long  will  Congress  permit  the 
erosion  of  its  delegated  responsibilities 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  executive  and/or 
the  judiciary? 


andieologlcal  sits,  Arlaona.  and  for  other 
purpoMs; 

HJl.  13067.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mar-A-Lago  National  Ma- 
tlooal  Historic  Site,  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.; 

HJl.  14138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Ortuzar-Varas  and  Maria  Pabla  de  Ortusar, 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  719.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  a  correction  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  HJl.  7117. 

The  message  alao  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15657)  aitltled  "an  act  to  strengthen 
801  d  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purpoees." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl. 
15641)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorl«  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  install*- 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  4018) 
entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  Eunendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  11773)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  section  389  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  exclude  the 
personnel  records,  home  addresses,  and 
telephone  trumbers  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  (Columbia 
from  the  records  open  to  public  In- 
spection." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUe: 

H.R.  14434.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  furtiier  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resoluticHi  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  8756.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hohokam  Pima  National 
Monument  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Snaketown 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJL  16754, 
MTLITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  AP- 
PROPRIA'nCWS.  1973 

Mr.  SIK£S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c(Hisent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  rejxart  on  the 
bill  (HJL  16754)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  81KE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
11.  1972.) 

Mr.  SIKES  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  to 
the  House  this  afternoon  the  confer- 
ence report.  House  Report  No.  92-1578. 
on  HR.  16754  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  total  amount  recommended  by 
the  conferees,  as  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  In  the  amendments 
we  propose  to  submit,  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $337,981,000  from  the  revised 
budget  request.  It  Is  $42,619,000  over  the 
House  bill,  and  $14,323,000  below  the 
Senate  amount. 


We  feel  that  the  conference  recom- 
mendations are  sound.  Every  conferee 
signed  the  report,  and  none  made  res- 
ervations. Part  of  the  increase  above  the 
House  bill  is  due  to  projects  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  in- 
cludes $1,686,000  to  replace  facilities  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md.  Also  ur- 
gently needed  construction  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  technological  advances,  is 
recommended  at  Kirtland  Air  Force 
Base,  N.  Mex.,  where  an  armament  re- 
search test  facility  is  provided  at  a  cost 
of  $5,656,000.  Finally  $1.9  million  of 
planning  funds,  which  are  permanently 
authorized  under  31  U.S.C,  723.  are  ap- 
proved to  begin  planning  of  facilities 
for  a  Uniformed  Serv'ices  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  as  envisioned  under 
HJl.  2. 

There  are  no  funds  herein  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  no  new  money  for  Safe- 
guard. 

The  conferees  also  reinstated  some  $4 
million  of  the  House's  $10  million  reduc- 
tion In  the  Navy's  pollution  abatement 
facilities  and  restored  a  House  cut  of 
$837,000  in  the  Army's  pollution  abate- 
ment program  overseas. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  amount 
recommended  represents  a  reduction  of 
nearly  13  percent  below  the  revised 
budget  request  and  23  percent  below  the 


original  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

You  may  also  note  that,  although  this 
year's  recommendation  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $287,638,000  over  the  amount 
of  new  obllgational  authority  allowed  In 
last  year's  military  construction  bill, 
which  is  carried  in  the  table  at  the  end 
of  our  conference  report,  the  Increase 
over  the  comparative  amount  of  new  ob- 
llgational authority  allowed  for  military 
construction,  family  housing,  and  home- 
owners assistance  in  fiscal  year  1972  Is 
$178,068,000.  This  is  because  the  appro- 
priation for  Safeguard  construction  and 
family  housing  was  contained  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1972. 

The  committee  takes  particular  pride 
in  the  fact  that  this  bill  makes  the  most 
significant  progress  yet  toward  providing 
adequate  living  quarters  for  military 
families  and  for  bachelor  military  per- 
sonnel. 

All  In  all,  I  feel  we  have  a  sound  rec- 
ommendation here  which  supports  only 
the  essential  construction  needs  of  the 
military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
as  part  of  my  statement  a  table  showing 
the  comparative  statement  of  new 
budget— obllgational— authority  for  1972 
and  budget  estimates  and  amounts  rec- 
ommended In  the  bill  for  1973: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1972  AND  BUOfiET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1973 

II  n  (Mtonl 


ItMn 


Ntw  blKJ(«t 

(oUifitional) 

authority. 

fiscal  yMr  1972 


Budg«t  Mti- 

matas  o(  new 

(oblifational) 

authority, 

fiscal  yaar  19/3 


New  budget 

(obligstiona!) 

authority 

recommandad 

in  Housa  bill 


Naw  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


New  badgat 

(oMigational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 


Confaranca  action  compared  with— 


Budget  esti-  New  budget  Naw  budget 

New  budget      mates  of  new  (obligational)  (obligational) 

(obligational)      (obligational)  authority  authority 

authority,           authority,  racomroendad  recommended 

fiscal  year  1972  fiscal  yaar  1973  in  Housa  bill  in  SenaU  bill 


Military  construction,  Army i  438, 

Military  eonatmctMn,  Navy 355, 

Military  construction,  Air  Force '  289, 

Military  construction.  Defense  agencies '  14, 


Transfer,  lOt  to  exceed 
Military  construction.  Army  National  Guard.. 

Military  conitnjction,  Ajr  National  Guard 

Mifitary  construction,  Army  Reserve 

Military  construction,  Naval  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reseive 


(20, 
29, 
10, 
33, 
10, 
6, 


316,000 

500,000 

851,000 

139,000 

000.000) 

000,000 

600,000 

500.000 

900,000 

581,000 


1619.200,000 
554.200,000 

t  357, 200, 000 
48.200,000 
(20,000,000) 
40.000,000 
10,600,000 
38,200,000 
16,000,000 
7,000.000 


405,264,000 

500,871,000 

250,483,000 

34,804.000 

(20,000,000) 

40.000.000 

16,100,000 

38,200.000 

20.500,000 

7,000,000 


421.879,000 

520,612,000 

269, 169, 000 

36.  704.  OOO 

(20,000,006) 

40,000,000 

16,100.000 

38,200,000 

20,500,000 

7,000,000 


413,955,000 

517,830,000 

265,  552,  000 

36. 704, 000 

(20,000,000) 

40,000,000 

16,100,000 

38,200,000 

20, 500, 000 

7,000,000 


-24,361,000  -205,245,000  +8.691,000      -7,924,000 

+162,330,000  -36,370,000  +16,959,000      -2,782,000 

-24,299,000  -91,648,000  +15,069,000      -3,617,000 

+22,565,000  -11,496,000      +1,900,000  

"+ii,666,'do6 

+5,500,000 

+4,700.000 

+9,600,000 

+419,000 


+5,500,000 


+4,500.000 


Totrt,  military  construction 1,188,387,000      1,690,600,000    1,313,222,000    1,370,164,000    1,355,841,000    +167,454,000    -334,759,000    +42,619,000    -14,323,000 


Family  housing,  defansa »933,955,0OO   11,067,268,000 

Portlen  applied  to  datot  raductieii -94,152,000       -96.484,000 

Subtotal,  family  housing 

Hooiaowners  assistance  fund,  defense 


1,064,046.000 
-96,484,000 


1,064,046,000 
-96,484,000 


1,064,046,000 
-96, 484, 000 


+130,091,000       -3,222,000 
-2,332,000  


839  803,000        970,784,000       967,562.000       967,562.000       987,562,000+127,759.000       -3.222.000 
7,575,000  - -7,575,000  


Grand  total, 
authority. 


new  budget  (obligational) 


2,035,765,000     2,661,384,000    2.280.784,000    2,337,726,000    2.323,403,000    +287.638.000    -337.981.000    +42,619,000    -14,323.000 


I  Excludes  J98.5O0,0OO  contained  in  Defense  Appropriation  bill  for  Safeguard  construction. 
'  Budget  estimate  of  11,009.200,000  emended  by  H.  Doc.  92-321  to  delete  $390,000,000  for 
Safeguard  construction. 
'  Reflects  J662.000  transferred  to  military  construction,  Air  Force  from  military  construction. 

Defense  agencies. 


«  Budget  estimate  of  $317,200,000  amended  by  H.  Doc.  92-321  to  add  $40,000,000  for  satellite 

I  Excludes  $11  070  000  contained  in  Defense  Appropriation  bill  for  Safeguard  family  housing. 
•  Budget  estimate  of  $1,073,684,000  amended  by  H.  Doc.  92-321  to  delete  $6,416,000  for  Safe- 
guard family  housing. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  &m  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  CxDERBXRG)  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  nothing  I  can 
add  to  what  has  been  said  about  the 
conference  report  by  the  chairman. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
prerioufl  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  queeticm  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  suid  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergetmt  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Cleric  will  call 
the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  333,  nays  10.  not  voting  88, 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  436] 
TEAS— 333 


Abbitt 

Asplnall 

Boland 

Adams 

Baker 

BoUlog 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Bcrw 

Alexander 

Beglch 

Brademas 

AiKleraon, 

Belcher 

Braaco 

Oallf. 

BeniLett 

Bray 

Anderson,  Til. 

Bergland 

Breaux 

Andrews,  Ala. 

BevUl 

Brlnkley 

Andrews, 

Bta«gl 

Brooks 

N.Dak. 

Blester 

Brooenlleld 

Arends 

BlDghaon 

Bix>wn,  Mich 

Adder 

Blajiton 

Browu,  Ohio 

Asptn 

Boggs 

Broyhlll,  N.C 
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Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Maaa. 
Burleson,  Tex 
BurUaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Bynuee,  Wla. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carlson 
Carney 
carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
OoUlns,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Con&ble 
Conover 
Conte 
Connan 
Cotter 
Ooughlln 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N  J. 
Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  WU. 

del&Qana 

DeUney 

DeUenbadc 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlntkl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Kckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala- 
Edwards,  OalU. 

Erlentxnn 

Esch 

KvlnB.Texiai. 

FasceU 

Flndley 

Flaher 

Flood 

nowen 

Jlynt 

Foiav 

POnlf 

wmiam  D. 

Foraythe 

Fountain 

Praaer 

Frellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Oannatz 

Oaydoe 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Good  ling 

Orasao 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlffln 

GrllBtha 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

HaU 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idkbo 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Abzug 
Conyers 
Drtluma 
Drlnan 


Hays 

Heckler, 

Hetns 

Helsboskl 

HteMlwaon 

Hlcka.Mass. 

mcks,  Waab. 

HllUs 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutcblnaon 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jobnaon.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

KsB«n 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluozyn«kl 

Koch 

B:yi 

KJTOS 

lAndgrebe 

I^andruin 

L&tU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOoUlster 

McOormack 

MoCulloch 

McDade 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

MSLbon 

Mallliard 

Mallary 

Mathias,  Calif 

MathlB,Oa. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

MiUs.  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

MltcheU 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Moos 

Murphy,  lU. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

NlZ 

OtJey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

CNeUl 

Paaaman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

PUw 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 


Price,  TM. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Qule 

QuiUtn 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Bartck 

Rees 

Beuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rootenikowald 

Rouab 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnrifl 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

StOernuOn 

Saodman 

Sarbanea 

SatteriUld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

SctMuar 

Schwangal 

SebeUus 

Belberlloc 

Bblplay 

Shoup 

Shrtver 

Sikes 

Bisk 

SkubitB 

Slack 

Smith.  OaUf. 

Smitlulowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spcoce 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  WU. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teaffue.  CMlf. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Tbone 
Tleman 
Udall 
UQman 
VanDeerttn 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wllaon. 

CharleeH. 
Winn 
wour 
Wright 
wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young.  H*. 
Young.  Tex. 
2iablockl 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTTNO — 88 

Ellberg  Matsunaga 

|t.>,l«m»n  MUler.  Calif. 

Evans,  Cdo.        MUls,  Md. 
Plah  Monagan 

Ford.  Oerald  R.  Murphy,  N.T. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


NAYS— 10 

Hairlngton 
Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Kastemneler 
Bancel 


Roasnthal 
Zwach 


Fuqua 

NlchoU 

aaimanakls 

OaUagher 

Pelly 

Oettys 

Pettis 

Qlaimo 

Peyser 

Oreen.Oreg. 

Plmle 

OrosB 

Puclnski 

Haley 

PuroeU 

Hanna 

Reld 

Hansen,  Wash. 

RoncaUo 

Harvey 

Schmits 

H*bert 

SchneebeU 

Hungate 

Scott 

Kee 

King 

Stelger,  Arl«. 

Kuykendall 

Sullivan 

Link 

Symington 

Uoyd 

Thompson,  Oa. 

McClvire 

Tbocnpaon,  N.J. 

McDonald, 

Vander  Jagt 

Mich. 

Whitehurat 

McKentt 

WldsaU 

McMlUsA 

Wrdler 

Macdonald, 

Yatron 

Clerk  announced  the  following 


with  Mr. 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
AniMinalo 
Archer 
Asbbrook 
BwUllo 
Baring 
Bell 
Betta 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Brotxman 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Catflery 
Oeller 
CbappeU 
CblsboUn 
Clark 
Clay 
Ocane 
Davis.  B.C. 
Denbolm 
DeyiiM 
Olcklneon 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Bdmondson        Martin 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The 
pairs: 

Mr.   Thompson   of  New  Janey 
Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Define. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Oroas. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  llr.  Plmle. 
Mr.  CbappeU  with  Mr.  Arober. 
Mr.  Raid  with  Mr.  Fish 
Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  PeUy. 
Mra.  Cblaholm  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  PeiUMyt- 
T&nia. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Peyser.  • 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
KuykendaU. 

Mr.    Davis    of    South    Carolina    with 
Schmltz. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Kbleman. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Aabbrook- 

ICr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  PuroeU  with  Mr.  Brotnnan. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.    Bdmondson    with    Mr.    McDonald 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Denbolm  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Mateunaga  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  ArlBona. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Qeorg^ 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pucln- 
ski. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Oallflanakls. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  Wldnail. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Kllberg  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wm  laid  on  the 

table. 

AMXttDUMicn  IX  nniiniCTumT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleit  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 


Mr. 


Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  On  page  3.  line  i, 
strike  out  "MOS.2M,000"  and  Insert  ~$4ai.- 
879,000". 

iconoN  orrxaxD  bt  ta.  sikxs 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Mr.  SiKKs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nmnbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  ineert: 
"$413.»65,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amoidment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  2,  tin* 
14.  strike  "»500, 87 1.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$530,612,000". 

MonoM  orrxRss  bt  ick.  sncxs 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  SiKxs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
trcHn  its  dlsagreenaent  to  the  amerulment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  ot 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insvt: 
"M17,830,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Hie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  3,  line 
23.  strike  out  "•360,488,000"  and  insert 
"•389,188,000". 

MOTION    orrXKKD    BT    KK.    8IKXS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Ilie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sncxs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert: 
••|afl6,582,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  l^ 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


of 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  amendments  under  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIONAIION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

October  12.  l$7i. 
Hon.  Caki.  Ai.Ba«. 
5pealeer,  Hottse  of  Bepreaentattvet, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 
T'>»t»  ME.  Sfsajexb:  I  hereby  lealgn  ftom 
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the  House  Commltte«  on  Public  Works.  It 
hAa  been  a  pleasure  to  have  Berye<l. 
Very  truly  youn. 

Cha»lm  B.  Ramgkl, 
Member  of  Congresi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMrTTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee    on     Merchant     Marine     and 

Fisheries: 

Wabhingtok,  D.C, 

October  11. 1972. 
Hon.  Caxl  Albxst, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreterttativee. 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAR  Ma.  SpiAXxa;  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  wi  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  on 
the  Conunlttee. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Spskdt  O.  liona. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bmm.  IIM 

Resolved.  That  the  foUowlng-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Chairles  B. 
Rangel,  New  Tork; 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries:  John  Breaux,  Louisiana; 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  John  Breaux, 
Louisiana. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
INO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  1160)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14989, 
DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUS- 
TICE. AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (KM.  14989)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo-' 
bene,  1972.) 

Mr.  snCES  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  fH.R. 
14989),  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies, was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  It 
contains  a  total  of  $4,681,017,850  in  new 
obllgatlonal  authority.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plex appropriation  measure  dealing  with 
19  separate  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

The  bill  contains  an  additional  $233.- 
312,000  of  contract  authorization.  The 
bill  is  $93.9  million  above  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally passed  by  the  House.  It  is  $139.7 
million  below  the  Senate  bill.  Estimates 
totaling  $16  million  in  new  budget 
amendments  were  considered  by  the 
Senate  which  had  not  been  considered 
by  the  House.  The  bill  Is  $23  million 
below  the  total  of  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  a 
table  giving  details  by  department  and 
agency  the  conference  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  follows: 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUS'TICE.  AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  REUTED  AGENCIES,  1973 

[In  dolltrsi 


OcpuliBMt  or  agsncy 
(1) 


Ntw  bud(«t 

(oMiptional) 

uthorily, 

(ItcaJ  yMf  1972 

m 


Budget  esti- 
mates ot  new 
(obligationti) 


fiscal  yea 


authority, 
rl9t3 


o> 


New  budget 

(obllgatlonal) 

authority 

recommeadM 

in  House  bill 


New  budget 

(obllgatlonal) 

authority 

recommended 

is  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(oblige  tionsi) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

Ktion 

(6) 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


New  budget 

(oblige  tional) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligatjonal) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1973 

(.) 


New  budget 

(obllgatlonal) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obllgatlonal) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


Department  ofStete 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Commerce 

By  transfer , 

The  Judiciary 

American  Battle  Monument 

Commission 

»rms  Control  and  Disermement 

Agency 

Commission  on  American 

Shipbuilding. 

Commission  on  ChrH  Rights 

Commission  on  International 

Radio  Broadcasting 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

CemmiasMn 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

Commission 

Natioaal  Commission  on  Fire 

Prevention  and  Control 

National  Tourism  Rtaoutcas 

Review  Commission 

Smtll  Busioeu  AdministrttiM 

Special  reprasantative  for  trade 

negotiations 

Subvanive  Acthritie*  Control  Board. 

TariW  Connnisaion 

Ueitad  States  iRrormation  Agency. . 

Total,  new  budget  (ohljga- 

tiaiiaO  authofity 

By  tranfar 

Aperepriations  to  liqui- 
data  contract  euthorl- 
zstioaa.............. 


510,tO2.a«O 
1,574,602.000 
1,274.609.000 


S69.84g.000 
1.776.225,000 
1.332,925,000 


524, 825, 750 
1, 765, 578, 000 
1, 309, 074, 000 


176, 104, 750 

3,367,000 

9, 116.  OOO 

450.000 
3.816,000 

32,225.000 

23,000.000 
5,300,000 

850,000 

300,000 

300,000 
469,487,000 

814.000 

450.  OOO 

5,299.000 

199,098.000 


199,531,600 

3,370,000 

10,253,000 

579.000 
4.820,000 

38,795,000 

46,  434. 000 

5, 679, 000 

793,000 

476.000 

400,000 
498,770,000 

1,160,000 

706,000 

6.  353, 000 

207,209.000 


116,753,600 

3,370.000 

10.000,000 

550,000 
4,820,000 

38,795.000 

25,110,000 
5, 679, 000 

743,000 

450,000 

400,000 
498,  530, 000 

925,000 
450,000 

5.800,000 
205,251,000 


570, 460. 169 

1,  765, 578.  OOO 

1,472.421.000 

(20,000,000) 

191,  499, 600 

3.370,000 

10,253.000 

550.000 
4.820.000 

38, 795, 000 

42, 896, 000 
5, 679, 000 

743.000 

450,000 

400,000 
498,530,000 

1,100,000 

6,"i'66,"66o' 

206, 803, 000 


553,621,750 

1,765,578,000 

1,363,919,500 

(20,000,000) 

188,408,600 

3, 370, 000 

10,000,000 

550,000 
4,820,000 

38,795,000 

32,000,000 
5, 679, 000 

743,000 

450,000 

400,000 
498, 530, 000 

1,000,000 

350,000 

6,000,000 

206,803,000 


+42,  819, 390 
+  190,976,000 

+89.310.500 

(+20,000.000) 

+  12.303,850 

+3,000 


-16,226.250       +28,796,000 
-10.647.000 

+30.994  500        +54,845.500 

(+20.000,000)    (+20,000,000). 

-11,123,000         +1,655,000 


-17,048,419 
-iM.Sdi.MO 

"'-3,091666 


+884,000 

-253,000  . 
-29.000  .. 

-253,000 

+  100.000 

+  1,004,000  . 

+6,570,000 ^ 

+9, 000, 000 
+379,000  .. 

-14,434,000 

-f<,  890, 000 

-10,896,000 

-107,000 

-50,000  .. 
-26,000  .. 

+150,000 

+100,000.. 

+29,043,000 

+  186,000 

-100,000 

+701,000 

+7,705.000 


-240,000 

-160,000 
-356,000 
-353,000 
-406,000 


+75,000 

-100,000 

+200,000 

+1,552,000 


-100,000 
+350,000 
-160,000 


4,289,990.110     4.704.326.600     4,587,104,350     4, 820, 717. 76»     4,681,017,«50     +391,027,740       -23,308,750       +93,913,500      -139  699,919 
(20^000. 000)       (20. 000;  000)    (+20,000,000)    (+20,000,000)    (+20,000,000) 1 


(240.544.080)     (233,312,000)      (233.312,000)     (233.312.000)     (233.312.000)     (-7,232,000). 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
has  been  raised  about  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment which  was  deleted  from  this  bill  in 
conference. 

The  FBI  has  been  furnishing  these 
identlflcation  records  since  1937.  Many 
States  require  that  the  fingerprint  rec- 
ords be  submitted  before  licenses  are 
granted,  before  individimls  are  admitted 
to  the  bar,  before  individuals  are  em- 
ployed by  State  and  local  governments, 
also  in  certain  educational,  banking  in- 
stitutions, and  hospitals. 

The  Ervln  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  FBI  from  furnishing  the  record  un- 
less the  disposition  is  shown.  For  ex- 
ample, here  is  the  record  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  an  arrest  record  for  bur- 
sary, theft,  contributing  to  the  sexual 
delinquency  of  a  child,  possession  of 
marihuana,  and  so  forth.  Under  the 
Ervln  amendment  this  Information  could 
not  be  furnished  since  final  deposition 
has  not  been  submitted  to  the  FBI. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  all  the  clamor 
about  the  rights  of  the  criminals. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  paid  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  this  country. 

The  FBI  says  they  carmot  furnish 
this  service  under  the  Ervin  amendment. 
If  you  want  this  service  continued  you 
should  vote  with  your  conferees. 

TRIBUTXS  TO    UM..   IHAKK   T.   BOW 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranlting 
minority  member  of  this  subcommittee 
and  also  of  the  entire  Committee  or  Ap- 
propriations, but  before  I  do  that,  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress,  who 
is  dearly  beloved  in  the  House,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  83d  Congress,  1st  session, 
1953.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  State,  Justice  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  in  the 
same  year  and  in  the  6<«ne  session. 

This  is  his  20th  yeai  ^f  dedicated  and 
very  capable  service  on  both  the  full 
committee  and  the  subcommittee.  This 
most  distinguished  and  able  Member 
enjoys  the  utmost  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  membership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  we  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
this  House  but  we  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  his  country  well  in  his  new 
capacity  as  Ambassador  to  Panama. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow) . 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  thank  him  for  his  very 
kind  remarks. 

These  have  been  20  very  happy  years 
on  this  subcommittee,  for  18  of  which  I 
have  been  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber, and  most  of  the  time  working  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rocwrr)  as  the  ebairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

I  can  assure  every  Member  of  the 
House  that  I  leave  with  regret,  leaving 
the  friendships  I  have  made  here,  friend- 
ships on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  Mie  really  bdleres  and 
feels  at  a  Ume  like  this.  It  is  the  last 
time  I  will  handle  this  regular  approprl- 
aticaa  bUl,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of 


a  very  capable  man  from  now  (m.  the 
gentleman  from  Michigran  (Mr.  C«d«r- 

berg) . 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  have 
been  22  glorious  years,  with  20  years  on 
this  committee. 

I  do  thank  the  gentlman  from  Florida 
for  his  kind  remarks  and  the  things  he 
has  had  to  say. 

May  I  say  briefly,  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best 
bills  we  have  brought  in.  It  is  $23  million 
imder  the  budget  and  $139  million  under 
the  Senate  bUl.  It  is  a  good  bUl.  I  believe 
it  is  a  bill  every  Member  here  can 
support. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my 
dear  friend  the  great  and  able  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Rooniy)  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  these  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  a  very,  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Prank  Bow  is  a 
man  I  have  come  not  only  to  know  but 
also  to  love. 

When  one  finds,  after  not  so  long,  that 
when  a  fellow  Member  In  his  important 
official  business  with  him.  the  people's 
business,  gives  his  word  and  that  wcwd 
can  be  depended  upon  the  same  as  a 
bank  note,  one  then  finds  a  sterling 
Member  of  the  House.  Such  a  man  is 
Prawk  Bow. 

Frank  Bow  and  I  over  those  20  years 
have  skinned  many  a  cat.  We  did  suc- 
ceed in  getting  our  will  exerted  once  in 
a  while  against  the  wishes  of — what 
should  one  say? — a  spirited  few.  But  we 
did  get  along. 

To  this  day  Frank  and  I  have  never 
had  an  argument,  ever  since  a  short  one 
on  the  first  day  we  met.  How  did  we 
meet?  We  met  in  the  80th  Congress  at 
the  counsel  table  of  this  committee. 
Prank  Bow  was  the  counsel  to  the 
Forest  Harness  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Clovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee. He  took  it  upon  himself  to  travel 
over  to  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  dictate  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  how  to  do  things. 
Members  can  see  the  point.  As  dear  old 
Mike  Klrwan  would  say,  "see  the  point 
I  mean." 

We  settled  it  all  the  same  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  settled  it  all  before 
we  left  the  room.  We  have  been  the 
closest  friends  and  our  wives  have  been 
the  closest  friends  ever  since,  over  all  the 
Intervening  years. 

It  is  really  sad  to  think  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  lose  the 
services  of  a  man  of  the  ability  and  char- 
acter of  Frank  Bow  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cederbcrg)  . 

Mr.  CTEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  on  my  subcommit- 
tee In  paying  respect  to  Frank  Bow  and 
just  say  this:  That  the  subcommittee  will 
not  be  the  same  and  this  House  is  not 
going  to  be  the  same  without  Frank 
Bow. 

Frank  Bow  has  made  such  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  activities  of  our  cwnmittee 
that  he  just  cannot  be  replaced.  There 
is  not  going  to  be  any  replacement  for 


Frank  Bow,  because  someone  will  try 
to  fill  his  shoes,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  can. 

I  guess  maybe  I  am  going  to  have  to 
be  the  cat  skinner  that  the  chairman  re- 
ferred to  if  we  are  going  to  have  another 
one  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Bow  has,  as  we  all 
know,  been  one  of  the  greatest  Members 
that  we  have  had,  and  it  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  him. 

Certainly  we  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
venture,  and  we  know  very  well  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  an  excellent  job  there  for  his 
country,  just  as  he  has  in  serving  here 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Slack)  . 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow » . 

It  has  indeed  been  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  know  him  and  to  work  with  him 
during  the  past  12  years  as  a  member  of 
this  committee.  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  him.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  honorable  and  dedicated  men 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing. 
I  wish  him  many  years  of  happy, 
healthful,  and  pleasant  retirement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oeorgia 
(Mr.  Fltnt). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time  in  order  that  I,  too,  may 
pay  my  respects,  my  deepest  respects,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

I.  to,  have  known  Frank  Bow  since  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  known  him  more  inti- 
mately during  the  11  years  that  we  have 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  during  the  8  years 
during  which  we  have  served  on  this  very 
special  committee. 

I  know  of  the  dedication  that  Frank 
Bow  has  demonstrated  not  only  in  his 
service  on  this  subcommittee  but  in  every 
other  capacity  in  which  he  has  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Bow  has  refiected  credit  upon  the  hi^- 
est  traditions  of  public  service;  he  has 
reflected  credit  upon  the  people  of  his 
district  who  have  continuously  elected 
him  to  Congress  since  he  first  came;  he 
has  reflected  credit  upon  the  State  of 
Ohio  from  which  he  comes.  We  have 
enjoyed  our  service  with  him. 

We  wish  him  every  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  the  new  fields  of  responsibility 
and  of  the  Oovemment  service  upon 
which  he  is  about  to  embark. 

We  know  that  as  ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  Ambassador  Bow 
will  serve  his  coimtry  in  that  capacity  as 
he  has  served  his  district,  his  State,  and 
our  Nation  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

We  bid  you,  Frahk  Bow,  an  affection- 
ate "imtil  we  meet  again." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3^ eld? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrxws). 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.   I   appreciate   the    gentleman 

yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add,  as  the  junior 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  that  my 
friend  Prahk  Bow  asked  me  if  I  would 
substitute,  begin  substituting  on  this 
committee,  some  8  years  ago.  I  became 
a  permanent  member  of  this  committee 
some  6  years  ago,  and  this  certainly 
shows  that  seniority  can  do,  because  It  is 
6  years  now  and  I  am  still  the  junior 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

At  the  time  Frank  Bow  asked  me  to 
substitute  on  the  committee,  he  said  to 
me.  "Mark,  you  will  enjoy  the  commlt- 
tees  work,  and  you  will  enjoy  even  more 
the  men  on  the  subcommittee." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  he  said  was  so  very 
true.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  har- 
monious, hard-working  group. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  a  greater 
record  of  service  and  love  for  America 
than  Prank  Bow,  and  I  suppose  part  of 
that  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  married 
a  wonderful  person  by  the  name  of  Caro- 
line, who  was  bom  in  Cesselton,  N.  Dak., 
which  Is  7  miles  away  from  my  home  in 
Mapleton. 

Bo,  Frank,  all  that  you  are  and  a  great 
part  of  what  you  are  you  owe  to  Caro- 
line and  that  great  North  Dakota  in- 
fluence. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  been  able  to 
serve  with  you. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  want  to  extend  my  best  wishes  and 
pay  my  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  have  served  for  8  years  on  the 
subcommittee  which  handles  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  State.  During  all  that 
time,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  been 
the  ranking  member.  He  has  been  dill- 
gent,  attends  regularly  and  considers 
each  of  the  many  items  In  this  bill  very 
carefully.  He  knows  the  bill  and  is  direct 
and  forthright.  He  has  been  very  atten- 
tive and  his  counsel  has  been  important. 
He  will  be  missed  after  he  takes  his  well 
deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  g«itleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  refer  to  page  7 
of  the  conference  report,  title  n.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  amendment  No.  9. 

This  particular  amendment  sujtually 
authorizes  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  furnish  criminal  records,  rap 
sheets,  to  officials  of  Federal  char- 
tered or  insured  banking  institutions  and 
to  furnish  these  records  also  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  purposes 
of  employment  or  licensing. 

The  problem  with  this  amendment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  It  is  in  violation  of 
rule  XXI,  section  2.  of  the  House  Rules 
and  Manual  which  provides  that  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  reported  in  any  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  or  be  in  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto  for  any  expendi- 
ture not  previously  authorized  by  law. 

This  activity  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  while  it  certainly  might  be 


commendable,  has  never  been  authorized 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

When  this  provision  was  in  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  bill  I  reused  a  point  of 
order,  and  it  was  sustained.  The  bill  went 
on  to  the  Senate  where  Senator  Ervin 
remarked  about  the  same  thing  and 
mentioned  the  same  problem;  namely, 
that  the  FBI  was  doing  this  work  with- 
out any  legislative  authorization.  Sena- 
tor Ervin  did  not  just  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  authorization  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  but  he  added  to  the 
bill — and  it  was  approved  in  the  Senate — 
this  language: 

Provided,  however,  that  the  PBI  is  hereby 
forbidden  to  furnish  offlclaU  of  Federally 
chartered  or  Insured  banking  Institutions  or 
officials  of  any  State  or  local  government  any 
record  that  Is  not  a  conviction  record. 

And  not  just  an  arrest  record,  because 
all  of  the  evidence  is  that  many,  many 
of  these  arrest  records  sent  out  by  the 
FBI  are  not  complete ;  the  man  or  wom- 
an might  have  been  acquitted  or  it  might 
have  been  a  case  of  mistaken  Identity. 

So  Senator  Ervin  thought,  to  prevent 
any  injustices  in  sending  out  these  crim- 
inal records,  that  the  record  sent  out 
should  be  a  conviction  record  and  not 
just  an  arrest  record. 

This  work  has  beoi  dcoie  by  &e  FBI 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  was  stopped 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  June  15,  1971,  In  the  case 
of  Menard  against  Mitchell,  and  Judge 
Gesell  pointed  out  in  his  decision  that 
this  was  work  being  done  by  the  FBI 
that  had  never  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  been  fumis^ilng 
vaaaes  but  the  ^propriatlon  had  been 
Improper. 

The  Judge  also  pointed  out,  and  I 
quote  him  specifically : 

The  Bureau  needs  legislative  guidance  and 
there  must  be  a  national  policy  developed 
in  tills  area  which  will  have  built  into  it 
adequate  sanctions  and  administrative  safe- 
guards. It  is  not  the  function  of  the  court 
to  make  these  Judgments,  but  the  corirt 
must  caU  a  halt  untU  the  legislature  acts. 

What  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  done  after  the  decision  and 
what  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
have  done  and  the  FBI  should  have 
done  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  have  done  was  immediately  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  particular  issue, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
have  sent  up  a  bUl  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
hold  hearings  and  decide  whether  or  not 
this  would  be  an  appropriate  work  for 
the  F^I  and  whether  or  not  certain  saf  e- 
giiards  should  be  built  Into  the  work  if  it 
was  authorized. 

The  Bureau  never  sent  up  a  bill.  The 
administration  did  not  send  up  a  bill. 
Instead,  they  took — and  I  must  describe 
it  as  a  rather  devious  route — of  going  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
getting  again  the  authorization  put  into 
an  appropriation  bill.  This  is  done  at  a 
time  when  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  holding  hearings  in  my  own  sub- 
committee. Subcommittee  No.  4,  of  whkh 
I  am  chairman,  on  surest  records,  but 
also  having  to  do,  of  course,  with  privacy. 


We  expect  next  year  to  come  out  with  a 
bill  that  win  adequately  handle  this  par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  not  going  to  make 
any  motion  to  recede  and  accept  the 
Senate  version.  I  only  took  this  time  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  displeased 
with  what  has  been  going  on  in  this  par- 
ticular area,  and  we  intend  to  rectify 
it  early  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  do  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Downing)  . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Frank  Bow.  the  best 
of  everything.  In  my  judgment  the  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  ablest  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address  a 
question  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Mr.  Sikes.  with  reelect  to  the  liner  SS 
United  States,  which  was  the  flagship 
of  the  UJS.-flag  passenger  fleet. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
Ave  U.S.-flag  passenger  vessels  to  for- 
eign interests.  This  highly  controversial 
bill  was  slgmed  by  the  President  on 
May  16,  1972.  and  is  designated  Public 
Law  92-296.  Under  section  2  of  this  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Cocnmerce  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  the  steamship 
United  States  for  lay-up  In  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  operatitn  for 
the  account  of  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  U.S.  Gkwemment  smd/or  for  sale 
or  charter  to  a  qualified  operator  for  op- 
eration under  the  American  flag.  Un- 
fortunately, no  time  for  purchase  was 
set  out  in  the  law.  Thus,  United  States 
Lines  finds  themselves  with  the  liner  still 
under  their  ownership,  costing  them  a 
million  dollars  a  year  in  lay-up  costs, 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  lacks 
funds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing this  vessel. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  an 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  |30 
million  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  purchase  vessels  for  the  Reserve 
Fleet.  This  sum  was  included  in  the  1973 
fiscal  year  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions, I  wish  we  could  have  an  expression 
from  the  gentleman  for  the  record  that 
part  of  these  funds  may  be  used  for  the 
Oovemment's  purchase  of  the  SS  Umted 
States  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Spratker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  let  me  say  that  the  question  of 
the  purchase  of  the  liner.  United  States, 
was  not  dealt  with  specifically  but  I  can 
tell  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  that  there  Is  money  in  the  bill 
which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  the  committee  certainly  has  no 
objection  to  it  being  done. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  concur. 
Mr.  DOWNING.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  that  this  money  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  my  opinion  the  money 
can  be  used  lor  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
confirm  what  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKES)  has  said,  and  that  Is  that 
in  my  opinion  also  there  Is  money  In  the 
bill  that  could  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  the  ship. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  appropriations  for 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  was  too 
padded  when  it  originally  passed  the 
House.  Now  that  it  has  returned  from 
caiference,  almost  $100  million  higher, 
it  does  not  appear  any  more  palatable. 

This  is  a  real  Christmas  tree  bill  with 
everyone's  friendly  bureaucrat  being 
taken  care  of.  The  giveaways  nm  the 
gauntlet  all  the  way  from  the  United 
Nations  subsidy  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, including  such  "necessary" 
programs  as  the  Equal  Emplojmient  Op- 
portunity Commission,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  re- 
gional government  development  pro- 
grams, and  $14.5  million  to  pay  the 
"free — ^un-free"  lawyers  being  trained 
for  the  new  national  socialist  bar  asso- 
ciation. Socialized  legal  practice  may  not 
be  so  bad  for  some,  since  last  night's 
paper  reported  one  of  the  local  barristers 
had  been  able  to  recover  $50,000  in  tax- 
payers' fees  under  the  program. 

In  fact,  only  one  appropriation  was 
lowered  in  conference  from  what  was 
contained  In  the  House-passed  bm.  The 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  were  cut  from 
$450,000  to  $350,000.  When  the  average 
American  compares  $350,000  for  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  $33,- 
750,000  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Conmiission,  he  might  better 
understand  why  we  have  the  problems 
which  plague  our  land. 

Earlier  this  week  during  the  debt  ceil- 
ing debate  we  hetu-d  all  kinds  of  ora- 
torical comments  on  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  concern  of  the  taxpayers  for 
prudent  use  of  their  hard  earned  contri- 
butions. This  $4.5  bilUai  boondoggle 
suggests  that  the  fiscal  responsibility 
charade  did  not  catch  on. 

It  is  said  that  only  through  com- 
promise can  legislation  be  enacted.  This 
may  be  so,  but  why  must  the  taxpayers 
and  the  people  be  the  ones  who  must 
give  up  the  most  in  every  compromise? 
To  the  taxpayers.  c<Knpromise  has 
only  meaint  how  much  more  of  our  liberty 
and  our  money  must  we  surrender  this 
time. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  weed 
out  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  necessary 
from  the  uimecessary  appropriations: 
therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  cast  my 
people's  vote  against  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report. 

CXVIII 2339 — Part  37 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  questlcxi  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
^^eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldentiy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  333,  nays  3,  not  voting  95, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  436] 
TKAS— 333 


Abbltt 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Afihbrook 
Ashley 
A^ln 
AsplnaU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
BOland 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breauz 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyers 


Cotter 

Cougblin 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Oa. 

DavU.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Downing 

Drtnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Ecktaardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasao 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 


Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Bfass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HiUls 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCoUlstw 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

ttallliard 

MaUary 

Mann 

Mathias,  CaUf . 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls,  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 


.  m. 


Ifitcbell 

Mizell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moas 

Murphy, 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Prej  er.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

BaUsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Beea 

Reuaa 

Rhode* 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblaon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 


Latte 


Roe 

Rogers 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowski 

Roush 

Bouaaelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Bar  banes 

Satterfield 

Baylor 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Se  bell  us 

SelberUng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrtver 

Slksa 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steele 

Stephens 

NAYS— 3 
O-Konskl 


Stokes 

Stratum 

Stubblefleld 

Btuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tbone 

Tlemaa 

UdaU 

UUman 

VanDeeiiln 

Vanlk 

v«jmr 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

W  ampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

WhUt*a 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Bot 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
WoUr 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young.  Ka. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rarlck 


NOT  VOTING — B6 


Abemethy 

AbouroEk 

Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Badlllo 
Baring 
BeU 
Betts 
Blackburn 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
CafTery 
OeUer 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Corman 
Crane 
Davis.  S.C. 

Devlna 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 

Dwyer 
Edmondson 
BUberg 
Esch 


Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Fuqua 

OaUflanakls 

Gallagher 

Oettys 

Oialnto 

Green,  Greg. 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall>em 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

H  ungate 

Kee 

King 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Link 

Lloyd 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 


Martin 

Matcunaga 

MUler,  CaUf. 

Mills,  Md. 

Monagan 

Uurphy.  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Patman 

Pelly 

Peyser 

Plmle 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Reld 

Roncallo 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelgcr,  Arts. 

Stetger,  Wis. 

SulUvan 

Symington 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wydler 

YatroQ 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Thomj?son  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Devlne. 

Mrs.  SulUvan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fteh. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Hanwy. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  MUler  of  California. 
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Ur.  lidAcdofAAld  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
V»nder  Jagt 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Kvana  oi  Colonulo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Boncaiio  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

ISn.  HaoMh  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Caflery  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr*.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.   Bdmondflon   with   Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr  Hann*  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  DenhoJm  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  GaUagher. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  H*b«rt  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Arizona. 

Mr  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Ctiler  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  BUberg  with  Mr  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
SIS  above  recorded. 

A  motioo  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMEKDMKNT    LS    DnMGXXXXKKT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3;  Page  5,  on  line 
19,  strllM  out:  "Provided,  That  no  payment 
shall  be  made  herefrom  to  the  United  NaUone 
or  any  aflUiued  agency  in  excess  of  2S  per 
centum  of  the  total  annual  assessment  of 
such  organisation  except  that  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Intematlonai  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  to  the  Jo4nt  financing 
program  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization. 

.\nd  insert:  "Provided,  That  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  19TS.  no  appropriation  Is  authortoed 
and  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  United 
Nations  or  any  aflUlated  agency  In  excess  of 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  assessment 
of  such  organization  except  that  this  pro- 
viso shall  not  apply  to  the  International 
.\tomlc  Enargy  Agency  and  to  the  Joint  fi- 
nancing program  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organlaation . 

MOTION  orrexED  by  mr.  sikxs 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiKxs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amiendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concxir  therein. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  SpetOcer.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

TMBXTTE    TO    »«AWK    BOW 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  on 
the  floor  at  this  time  the  gentlemtin  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  orig- 


inally drafted  this  bill  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

He  did  not  seek  reelection.  He  has 
served  here  for  many  years  and  with 
great  distinction.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  his  State,  the  Nation,  and  this  House 
of  Representatives.  He  has  been  a  stal- 
wart legislator  under  all  circumstances 
in  his  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

On  this  occasion,  when  he  is  present 
for  this  final  action  on  this  bill  which 
he  helped  draft,  I  wanted  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  record  and  character  and  au:hieve- 
ments  of  this  distinguished  American. 

Further,  I  wish  to  salute  him  as  a  warm 
personal  friend.  It  has  been  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  work  with  him  during  a  most 
important  period  in  the  Nation's  history. 
Good  luck  Prank. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ITie 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikks). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  9 : 

Page  17,  line  10.  Insert: 

"The  funds  provided  for  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  may 
be  used,  In  addition  to  those  uses  author- 
ized thereunder,  for  the  exchange  of  iden- 
tification records  with  officials  of  federally 
chartered  or  Insured  banking  Institutions  to 
promote  or  maintain  the  security  of  those 
Institutions,  and,  if  authorized  by  State 
statute  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  officials  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  pxirposes  of  employment  and  li- 
censing, any  such  exchange  to  be  made  only 
for  the  official  use  of  any  such  official  and 
subject  to  the  same  restriction  with  respect 
to  dissemination  at  that  provided  for  under 
the  aforementioned  appropriation:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Is  hereby  forbidden  to  furnish 
officials  of  federally  chartered  or  Insured 
banking  institutions  or  officials  of  any  State 
or  local  government  any  identification  or 
other  record  indicating  that  any  person  has 
been  arrested  on  any  criminal  charge  or 
charged  with  any  criminal  offense  unless  such 
record  discloses  that  surch  person  pleaded 
guilty  or  noUe  contendere  to  or  was  con- 
victed of  such  charge  or  offense  in  a  coiurt 
of  Justice." 

MOTioif  orraucD  bt  mr.  sixxs 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  SixKs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
Insert  the  following : 

"The  funds  provided  for  Salaries  and 
Expenses,  .  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, may  be  used  hereafter.  In  addition 
to  those  usee  authorized  thereunder,  for 
the  exchange  of  Identification  records 
with  officials  of  federally  chartered  or 
Insured  banking  institutions  to  promote 
or  maintain  the  security  of  those  Institu- 
tions, and,  if  authorized  by  State  statute 
and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  to 
officials  of  State  and  local  govwnments  for 
purposes  of  employment  and  licensing,  any 
such  exchange  to  be  made  only  for  the  of- 


ficial use  of  any  such  official  and  subject  to 
the  game  restriction  with  respect  to  dis- 
semination as  that  provided  for  under  the 
aforementioned  appropriation." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  31.  line 
12,  insert:  ":  Provided,  That  $16,000,000  of 
the  funds  available  for  planning  grants  to 
States  under  section  206  of  such  Act  may 
be  allocated  without  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion formula  set  forth  In  that  section." 

MOTIOK    OITKKED    BT    MR.    SIKSS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur 
therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  28,  line 
14.  Insert:  ",  of  which  (300,000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  ai>proprlatlon 
for  "Financial  and  technical  assistance. 
Trade  Assistance",  fiscal  year  1972." 

MOTION    OrFK&ED    BT    MS.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sixxs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  30,  line 
2.  Insert:  ".  of  which  $6,000,000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
"Financial  and  technical  assistance.  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance",  fiscal  year  1972:". 
MOTION  orreRxo  by  mk.  sixxs 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  8is  follows : 

Mr.  Snus  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  30,  line 
17,  insert:  ",  of  which  $13,000,000  shaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
for  "Financial  and  technical  eisslstance.  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance",  fiscal  year  1972,". 

motion  OFrEREO   BT    MR.   SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  SiKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  34,  line 
2  insert:  ".of  which  $700,000  shaU  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for  "Fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance.  Trade  Ad- 
justment AssUtance".  fiscal  year  1973.". 

motion  OFFERkD   BY   MR.   SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  6is  follows : 

Mr.  SiKBS  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  nim:ibered  33  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  Page  40,  line  16, 
Insert:  "Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $95,000 
of  the  unobUgated  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  Is  hereby  continued  available  imtU  June 
30, 1973." 

motion   OPFKRED  BY   MR.   SIKXS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  SiKKS  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  swiopted.  and  after  the  re- 
marks of  tribute  concerning  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  141, 
FOSSIL  BUTTE  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT,   WYOMING 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  Senate  biU  (S.  141)  to  establish  the 
Fossil  Butte  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Kbit.  No.  92-1688) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  (8.  141) 
to  establish  the  FossU  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  fiill  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
iBCommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment 
Insert  the  following : 

That,  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations outstanding  paleontologlcal  sites 
and  related  geological  phenomena,  and  to 
provide   far  the  display  and  Interpretation 


of  scientific  specimens,  the  FossU  Butte  Na- 
tional Monument  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "monument")  Is  hereby  established,  to 
consist  of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  there- 
in within  the  boundaries  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  the  drawing  entitled  "A  Proposed 
Voaail  Butte  National  Monument,  Wyoming," 
Number«d  FBNM-7aOO,  dated  April  1963.  re- 
vised July  1964,  and  totaling  approximately 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  monument  from  time 
to  time  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that 
effect  in  the  Federal  Register,  except  that 
at  no  time  shall  the  boundaries  encompass 
more  than  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
monument  pursuant  to  the  Act  approved 
August  28,  1916  (39  Stet.  536;  16  U.S.O.  1, 
2-4) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Ssc.  3.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ment the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  in  lands  by  donation,  purchase,  or 
exchange,  except  that  lands  or  Interests 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  or  exchange. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
for  not  more  than  ten  years  thereafter  If  ex- 
tended by  the  Secretary,  the  continuation  oC 
existing  uses  of  Federal  lands  and  waters 
within  the  monument  for  grazing  and  stock 
watering  may  be  permitted  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  uses  will  not  conflict  with 
public  use.  Interpretation,  or  administration 
of  the  monimient :  Provided,  That  the  use  of 
lands  within  the  monument  for  stock  drive- 
ways shall  continue  in  perpetuity  at  such 
places  where  this  use  will  not  conflict  with 
administration  of  the  monument. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  the  uses  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  and  use  of  water  surjAus 
"to  the  needs  of  the  monument,  to  a  point  or 
points  outside  the  boiindarles  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  $378,000  for  land  acquisition 
and  not  to  exceed  $4,468,000  (Jxme  1971 
prices)  for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fiuctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices 
applicable  to  the  type  of  construction  m- 
volved  herein. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wayne   N.    Aspinali., 
Rot  a.  Taylor, 

TKIfO   £tONCAUO, 

John  P.  Satlor. 

Joe  SKwm, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoiue. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Alan  Bible, 

CTLtrroRD   P.   Hansen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Statement  or  the  CoMitrrTRE 
or    Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senaite  at  the  (inference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  141) 
to  establish  the  Fossil  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  this  Joint  statement  in  ex 


House  amendment  with  a  few  minor  modifi- 
cations, but  it  ^mmr\/t»  the  suDvCanoe  in  the 
following  principal  rwpects: 

First,  the  Oonferenoe  Ox&inlttee  reoana- 
manda  that  tSie  Steibe  lands  may  be  acquired 
by  donation  or  exchange  for  lands  of  approx- 
imately eqi_al  value.  Normally,  any  publicly 
held  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  an  area 
of  this  kind  would  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation, but  In  this  particular  caee.  the  State 
lands  are  school  sections  which  may  be  dls- 
poaed  of  under  the  Wyoming  St&teiiood  Acrt 
(26  Stat.  222,  223)  only  by  public  sale.  For 
this  raaoon,  the  ooafereee  agreed  that  the 
Secretary  should  be  permitted  to  exchange 
pubUc  l&nxls  under  his  administrative  Juris- 
diction for  the  State  lands  wKhln  the  monu- 
ment area  if  he  finds  ttaait  Uieee  lands  cannot 
legally  be  donated  and  if  he  deems  their  ac- 
qulsttion  to  be  neoeasary  for  the  purpoeea  ot 
the  national  monument.  The  acquisition  ot 
the  Staice  lands  Is  not  mandatory  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  they  are  not  actually  re- 
quired for  the  monument. 

Second,  the  Conference  Committee  recom- 
mends compromise  language  on  the  provi- 
sions permitting  grazing  to  continue  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  The  conferees  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  grazing  operations 
within  the  monument  boundarlee  should  be 
phased  out  In  a  manner  which  would  not 
create  an  undue  hardship  on  existing  per- 
mittees. At  the  same  time,  however,  tt  was 
the  consensxis  of  the  conferees  that  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  should  be  permissive  and 
that  such  activities  should  not  be  permitted 
to  conflict  with  the  public  use,  interpreta- 
tion, or  administration  of  the  monument.  If 
grazing  in.  certain  areas  now  under  permit 
Is  determined  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  basic 
purposes  for  which  the  monument  Is  created, 
the  Secretary  could  phase  it  out  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

Finall}/,  the  Conference  Committee  agreed 
to  the  House  language  limiting  the  amotuit 
authorized  for  land  acquisition  to  no  more 
than  $378,CXX).  The  development  cost«  ($4,- 
469.000)  are  the  same  under  both  versloos 
of  the  bllL 

Watmx  N.  Aorauu., 
BoT  A.  TATLOa. 

TXHO   ROBCAUO, 
JOHV   P.  8ATI.Oa, 

Joa   SauBXis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  Vie  House. 

HSIfRT     M.     jACKaOH, 

Alan  Bible, 
Clotoro  p.  Hamsim, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1852, 
GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TIONAL AREA,  NEW  YORK  AND 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  Senate  bill  ^S.  1852)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1589) 

The  c^Cnmlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeufg    votes   of   the    two   Houses   on    the 
<dment8  of   the   House   to   the  Bill    (6. 
To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 


planatlonof  the  effect  of  the  language  agreed  /,_j^g    Gateway    National    Recreation    Area    In 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  mi    ^^x*  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 


the  acoom.panylng  Conference  Report 

The  Committee  of  Conf  erenxse  reoommen*^ 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Hoiise  amendment  to 
S.  141.  The  House  amendment  struck  all  af- 
ter the  enacting  clause  of  S.  141  and  Inserted 
new  language  In  Ite  place.  The  Conference 
Committee  substitute  adopts  the  form  of  the 


for  other  purpoees,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  resp>ectlve 
Houses  as  f oUows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:   In  lieu  of 
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the  matter  inserted  by  tlie  House  amend- 
ment, Uuert  tbe  following : 

That  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  lor 
-,he  use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations  an  area  possessing  outstanding 
natural  and  recreational  features,  tbe  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "recreation  area")  is  here- 
by established. 

(a)  The  recreation  area  shall  comprise  the 
following  lands,  waters,  marshes,  and  sub- 
merged lands  in  the  New  York  Harbor  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map.  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area."  numbered  951-tOOn  sheets  1 
through  3  and  dated  May.  1973: 

(1)  Jamaica  Bay  Unit — Including  aU  Is- 
lands, marshes,  hassocks,  submarged  lands, 
and  waters  In  Jamaica  Bay,  Kloyd  Bennett 
Field,  the  lands  generally  located  between 
highway  route  a7A  and  Jamaica  Bay.  and  the 
area  of  Jamaica  Bay  up  to  the  shoreline  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  International  Airport; 

(2)  Breezy  Point  Unit — the  entire  area 
between  the  eastern  bo\uidary  of  Jacob  RUs 
Park  and  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
peninsula: 

(3)  Sandy  Hook  Unit— the  entire  area  be- 
tween Highway  36  Bridge  and  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  peninsula; 

(4)  Staten  Island  Unit— including  Great 
HU13  Park.  Miller  Plaid  (except  for  approxi- 
mately 3«  acres  which  a^e  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  school  purposes) .  Fort  Wada- 
worth  and  the  waterfront  lands  located  be- 
tween the  streets  designated  as  C«dar  Grove 
Avenue.  Seealde  Boulevard,  and  Drury  Ave- 
nue and  the  bay  from  Great  Kills  to  Port 
Wadsworth: 

(5)  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands;  ann 
(«)  Ail  submerged  lands.  Islands,  and  wa- 
ters  within   one-fourth    of    a   mUe   oif   the 
mean  low  water  line  oX  any  waterfront  area 
Included  above, 

(b)  The  map  referred  to  In  this  section 
sbaU  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  After  advising 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate  In 
writing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
tnafter  referred  to  as  tiie  "Secretary*" )  1» 
authorized  to  make  minor  revisions  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  when  nec- 
essary by  publication  of  a  revised  drawing  or 
other  boundary  description  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  biy  do- 
nation, purchase  or  exchange,  except  that 
lands  owned  by  the  States  of  New  York  or 
Now  Jersey  or  any  poUUcal  subdivisions 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation, 

(b)  With  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  any  Federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
may  be  transferred,  without  oonaideratlon, 
to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the- 
Secretary  for  administration  as  a  part  of  the 
recreation  area. 

(c)  Within  the  Breezy  Point  Unit,  (1)  the 
Secretary  shall  acquire  an  adequate  Interest 
In  the  area  depicted  on  the  map  referred  to 
In  section  1  of  this  Act  to  assure  the  public 
use  of  and  access  to  the  entire  beach.  The 
Secretary  may  eater  into  an  agreement  with 
any  property  owner  or  owners  to  assure  the 
continued  maintenance  and  use  of  all  re- 
maining lands  in  private  ownership  as  a 
residential  community  composed  of  single- 
family  dwellings.  Any  such  agreement  shall 
be  Irrevocable,  unless  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  shall  specify,  among  other 
things: 

(A)  that  the  Secretary  may  designate,  es- 
tablisb  and  maintain  a  buffer  zone  on  Fed- 
eral lands  separating  the  public  use  area  and 
the  private  oommunity; 


(B)  that  aU  oonstruotlon  oommenclng 
within  the  community,  including  the  con- 
version of  dwellings  from  seasonal  to  year- 
round  residences,  shall  comply  with  stand- 
ards to  be  established  by  the  Secretary; 

(C)  that  additional  commercial  eatabllsh- 
ments  shall  be  permitted  only  with  the  ex- 
press prior  ^proval  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee. 

(3)  If  a  valid,  enforceable  agreement  Is  ex- 
ecuted pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  any  Interest  In  the  property  subject 
to  the  agreement,  except  for  the  beach  prop- 
erty, shall  be  suspended. 

(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
by  donation  from  the  city  of  New  York  any 
right,  title,  or  Interest  which  It  holds  in  the 
parking  lot  at  Rockaway  which  is  part  of  the 
Marine  Bridge  project  at  Rlls  Park.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  tbe 
United  States  to  extinguish  any  present  or  fu- 
ture encumbrance  or  to  authorize  the  State 
of  New  York  or  any  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  to  further  encumber  any  In- 
terest in  tbe  property  so  conveyed. 

(d)  Within  tbe  Jamaica  Bay  Unit.  (1)  the 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  lands  donated 
by  the  city  of  New  York  subject  to  a  retained 
right  to  continue  existing  uses  for  a  specifi- 
cally limited  period  of  time  If  such  uses  con- 
form to  plans  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary,  and 
(3)  the  Secretary  may  accept  tUle  to  the 
area  known  as  Broad  Channel  Community 
only  If,  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  all  Improvements 
have  been  removed  from  tbe  area  and  a  clear 
title  to  the  area  is  tendered  to  the  United 
States. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  recreation  area  in  accordance  with  tbe 
provisions  of  tbe  Act  of  August  36,  1916  (39 
Stat.  536;  16  U,S.C,  1,  3-4) .  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  In  tbe  administration  of  the 
recreation  area  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
such  statutory  authority  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
wildlife  and  natiiral  resources  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposee  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretair  shall  ad- 
minister and  protect  the  Islands  and  waters 
within  the  Jamaica  Bay  Unit  with  tbe  pri- 
mary aim  of  conserving  tbe  natural  re- 
sources, fish,  and  wildlife  located  therein  and 
shall  permit  no  development  or  use  of  this 
area  which  1b  incompatible  with  tbls  pur- 
p>ose, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  tbe  prin- 
cipal visitor  center  constructed  within  the 
recreation  area  as  tbe  "William  Pitts  Ryan 
Visitor  Center"  in  commemoration  of  tbe 
leadership  and  contributions  which  Rep- 
resentative WUllam  Pitts  Ryan  made  with 
re^>ect  to  tbe  creation  and  establishment  of 
this  public  recreation  area. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  for  tbe  rendering,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  of  rescue,  flreflghtlng, 
and  law  enforcement  services  and  cooperative 
assistance  by  nearby  law  enforcement  and 
fire  preventive  agencies. 

,  (d)  Tbe  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  undertake  or  contribute  to  water 
resource  developments,  including  shore  ero- 
sion control,  beach  protection,  and  naviga- 
tion Improvements  ( including  the  deepening 
of  the  shipping  channel  from  tbe  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  tbe  New  York  harbor)  on  land 
and/or  waters  within  the  recreation  area 
shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  plans 
which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army  and  which  are  consistent  with  both  tbe 
pxirpose  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  ex- 
isting statutes  dealing  with  water  and  re- 
lated land  resource  development. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  maintain  and  operate  ex- 
isting airway  facilities  and  to  Install  neces- 


sary new  facilities  wltbln  tbe  recreation  area 
shall  be  exercised  In  accordance  with  plans 
which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  and  tbe  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  which  are  consistent  with 
both  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the  piirpose 
of  existing  statutes  dealing  with  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  and  operation  of  air- 
way facilities:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  authorize  tbe  expansion  of  air- 
port runways  Into  Jamaica  Bay  or  air  facul- 
ties at  Floyd  Bennett  Field. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  sbeliflsbing.  trapping,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  specimens  on  the  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  In  accordance  with 
tbe  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
tbe  laws  of  tbe  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  ex- 
cept that  tbe  Secretary  may  designate  zones 
where  and  establish  periods  when  these  ac- 
tivities may  not  be  permitted  for  reasons  of 
public  safety,  administration,  fish  or  wlldlUe 
management,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

(g)  In  the  Sandy  Hook  and  State  Island 
Units,  tbe  Secretary  shall  inventory  and 
evaluate  all  sites  and  structures  having  pres- 
ent and  potential  historical,  cultural,  or 
architectural  significance  and  shall  provide 
for  appropriate  programs  for  tbe  preserva- 
tion, restoration,  interpretation,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  them. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
donations  of  funds  from  Individuals,  foun- 
dations, or  corporations  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  services  and  facilities  which  he 
deems  consistent  with  tbe  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  Advisory 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission").  Said  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  recreation  area. 

(b)  Tbe  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  each  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows; 

(1)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
tbe  State  of  New  York; 

(3)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
tbe  State  of  New  Jersey; 

(3)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City; 

(4)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey;   and 

(6)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  to  represent  tbe  general  public, 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibility  under  this  Act 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  tbe  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Commission  established  by  this 
section  shall  act  and  advise  by  afiRrmatlve 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(f)  The  Secretary  or  bis  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  members 
of  tbe  Commission  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  recrea- 
tion area. 

Sxc.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but 
not  more  than  $13,126,000  for  tbe  acquisition 
of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  and  not  more 
than  »82.813,000  (July,  1971  prices)  for  de- 
velopment of  tbe   recreation  area,  plus  or 
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minus  such  amotmta.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  tbe 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indices  applicable  to  tbe  type  of 
construction  Involved  herein. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
eetabllsb  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  In  tbe  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  ptuposee." 
And  tbe  Houm  agree  to  tbe  same. 
Watmk  N.  Abpikaix, 
Rot  a.  Tatlob, 
Habold  T.  Johnson, 
John  P.  SATiiOB, 
John  H.  Txbbt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HkMBT  M.  JACXBON, 

Alan  Bnnx, 
Prank  E.  Moss, 
Lkn  B.  Jobdan, 
Jambs  L.  BtrcKLKT, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Statemint  or  thb  Commxtteb  of 

CONTntENCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  Houae 
and  the  Senate  at  tbe  Conference  of  tbe 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendment  of  tbe  House  to  tbe  bill  (8. 
1862)  to  establish  tbe  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  In  tJie  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purpoees,  sub- 
mit this  Joint  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  tbe  language  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying Conference  Report. 

The  language  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers is  the  language  of  tbe  House  amend- 
ment with  various  changes.  There  were  nu- 
merous points  of  difference  between  tbe  Sen- 
ate version  and  the  House  Amendnient 
which  were  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
action  by  the  Committee  of  Conference. 
These  differences  and  tbe  disposition  of 
them  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Name  of  the  Area — Tbe  Senate  ver- 
sion of  tbe  legislation  designated  this  area 
as  the  "Qatevray  National  Recreation  Area," 
but  tbe  House  version  called  it  the  "William 
Pitts  Ryan  Gateway  National  Urban  Rec- 
reation Area".  It  was  generally  agreed  by 
the  conferees  that  the  contributions  of  tbe 
late  Representative  Ryan  merited  recogni- 
tion; however,  all  of  the  conferees  recognized 
that  no  other  national  recreation  area  or 
national  park  has  been  named  for  an  in- 
dividual. Normally,  these  projects  involve 
tremendous  contributions  of  many  people  so 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  single  out  one  Individ- 
ual for  recognition.  While  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  tbe  House  argued  for  tbe  re- 
tention of  tbe  House  designation.  It  vms 
agreed,  as  a  compromise,  that  the  area  should 
be  known  as  the  "Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area",  but  that  the  bill  would  require 
the  principal  visitor  center  for  tbe  recrea- 
tion area  to  be  designated  as  the  "WUllam 
Pitts  Ryan  Visitor  Center".  Precedents  for 
tbe  designation  of  these  public  facilities, 
which  are  tbe  real  focal  point  of  visitor 
use,  are  well  established. 

(2)  Area  Included — Tbe  area  Involved  In 
tbe  two  versions  of  tbe  bill  Is  essentially  tbe 
same  except  that  tbe  House  amendment 
added  to  the  Great  Kills  area  included  In 
the  Senate  bill,  the  waterfront  lands  along 
Staten  Island  from  6reat  Kills  to  Port  Wads- 
worth  and  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands. 
The  Committee  agreed  that  tbe  House  addi- 
tion constituted  a  significant  area  having 
valuable  outdoor  recreation  potential.  With 
respect  to  other  areas,  where  minor  differ- 
ences existed,  the  boundaries  approved  by 
the  House  v<rere  approved  by  the  Committee 
of  Conference. 

(3)  EstahHshment — The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  recreation  area  should  be  established 
when  the  legislation  becomes  law.  as  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  the  House  amend- 
ment.   Among   tbe   Federal   lands    involved 


are  certain  properties  administered  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  which  have 
heretofore  been  designated  as  excess  to  the 
needs  of  tbe  prior  administering  agency. 
Subject  to  the  specific  exceptions  contained 
in  the  bill.  It  Is  expected  that  all  of  this  land 
will  be  transferred  promptly  to  the  Secretary 
for  use  as  a  part  of  the  recreation  area.  It 
is  anticipated,  in  light  of  the  commitment 
made  during  the  House  proceedings,  that 
the  military  lands  will  be  promptly  inven- 
toried and  that  those  lands  which  are  suit- 
able for  public  recreation  and  which  are 
excess  to  the  needs  cf  the  Department  of  De- 
fense win  be  transferred  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  notwith- 
standing tbe  Surplus  Property  Act  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law  so  that  these  im- 
portant lands  can  help  serve  the  public  out- 
door recreation  needs.  With  tbe  exception 
of  facilities  for  recreation  use.  new  Fed- 
eral facilities — and  particularly  housing — 
should  be  located  to  the  extent  reasonably 
possible  In  areas  outside  the  recreation  area 
boundaries  so  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
open  land  areas  can  be  made  available  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment. 

(4)  Boundary  Changes — Minor  boundary 
changes  may  be  necessary  In  the  future,  but 
they  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
advising  the  Congress  in  advance  and  allow- 
ing a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment. 
The  House  language,  which  tbe  conferees 
approved,  requires  notice  of  boundary 
changes  to  be  communicated  directly  to  the 
committees  having  oversight  responsibility 
for  the  program. 

(6)  City  and  State  Lands — Both  ventons 
of  the  bill  reqtilre  all  publlcly-owned  lands 
of  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
or  subordinate  public  agencies  to  be 
acquired  by  donation.  The  House  version, 
however,  specifically  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  title  to  certain 
lands  owned  by  the  City  of  New  York  subject 
to  certain  conditions: 

(a)  The  area  known  as  Broad  Channel 
Community  ts  Included  In  the  reksreatlon  area 
and  If,  within  5  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  the  city  removes  the 
Improvements  and  tenders  a  clear  title  to 
the  United  States,  then  the  donation  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Title  to  the  area  as  a  parking  lot  at 
Rockaway  near  Rlls  Park  (which  Is  presently 
pledged  as  security  for  the  outstanding  In- 
debtedness of  the  Trlborough  Bridge  snxii 
Tunnel  Authority)  may  be  acquired  by  dona- 
tion, but  the  transfer  must  be  accomplished 
without  obligating  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tinguish any  present  or  future  indebtedness 
associated  with  such  property. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  accepted 
these  provisions  of  the  House  amendment  be- 
cause it  felt  that  these  areas  sbotild  be  In- 
cluded, but  that  they — like  other  publicly 
owned  areas — should  be  acquired  by  dona- 
tion only. 

(5)  Breezy  Point  Cooperation — The  only 
significant  private  property  Involved  in  this 
recreation  area  is  the  Breezy  Point  Coopera- 
tive. Under  the  terms  of  the  language  agreed 
upon,  tbe  oceanfront  beach  is  to  be  pur- 
chased in  fee  simple.  The  remainder  of  the 
Coofjeratlve  property  would  remain  in  private 
ownership  and  the  Secretary's  power  to  con- 
demn these  lands  would  be  stispended  if  an 
Irrevocable  agreement  Is  consummated  which 
assures  the  continued  use  of  the  area  as  a 
single-family  residential  community.  The 
language  of  the  House  version  was  noodlfled 
so  that  the  agreement  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  construction  in  the  area 
between  the  existing  line  of  dwellings  and 
tbe  Federal  take-line;  however,  any  such  con- 
struction would  be  required  to  conform  to 
the  standards  to  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  tbe  agreement. 

(7)    Transportation — The    Committee   of 
Conference  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  tbe 


Senate  blU  autborlzing  a  transportation 
program  in  conjunction  with  this  project 
should  be  deleted. 

(8)  Donated  Funds — Tbe  oontferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  accept  donated  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  services  or  faclUUee 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(9)  Historical  Resources — The  Members  of 
the  Conference  Committee  accepted  tbe 
House  provision  requiring  an  historical  In- 
ventory of  the  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Is- 
land Units.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
managers  that  the  inventory  wUl  evaluate 
the  resources  and  develop  a  plan  for  the 
maintenance,  preservation  and  interpretation 
of  the  values  existing  in  these  areas,  includ- 
ing, in  particular.  Offlcors  Row  and  the  old 
lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook  and  the  historic 
fortifications  In  the  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten 
Island  Units. 

(10)  Hunting  and  Ptthinff— The  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  language  which  provides 
that  hunting  and  fishing  shall  be  permitted 
in  accordance  with  Federal  and  State  law, 
subject  to  reasonable  regulations  imposed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(11)  Army  Corps  Projects— TtM  managers 
generally  accepted  the  language  adopted  by 
the  Hoiise  with  reapect  to  any  potential  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  project,  which  might  in- 
volve the  deepening  of  the  shipping  channel 
into  New  York  Harbor,  but  the  language  has 
been  clarified. 

(12)  Airway  Facilities — ^Tbe  Committee  ac- 
cepted tbe  House  provision  prohibiting  fur- 
ther extension  at  nmways  into  Jamaica  Bay. 

(13)  The  House  provision  estatollshlng  an 
eleven-member  advisory  Commission  was  ac- 
cepted by  tbe  conferees.  The  Oommisalon  U  to 
be  composed  of  members  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  persons  recommended  by  the 
Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (S 
each ) ,  and  from  persons  recommended  by  the 
Mayors  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New- 
ark (2  each) .  The  remaining  members  would 
be  selected  from  tbe  general  public  by  tbe 
Secretary. 

(14)  Appropriations  Limitation — Tbe  con- 
ferees adopted  tbe  Houae  limitation  with  a 
modification  adding  »676.000  to  oover  sd- 
mlnifltrative  cosU  associated  with  the  aoqul- 
sltlon  of  lands  within  the  recreation  area. 

WATNB  N.  ASFINAUU. 

Rot  a.  Tatiob. 
Habou)  Johnson, 
JORN  P.  Satiob, 
John  H.  Tbkst. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houf. 
Hknbt  M.  Jackson, 

Ar,AN   BiBLX, 

Pbank  E.  Moss, 
Lbn  B.  Jobdan, 
James  Bucklxt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OP 
AGRICULTURE  TO  REVIEW  SUIT- 
ABILITY  FOR  PRESERVATION  AS 
V7ILDERNES8  THE  INDIAN  PEAKS 
AREA.  COLO. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <HJl.  6932)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
review  as  to  Its  suitability  for  preserva- 
tion as  wildemesB  the  area  commonly 
known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area  in  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
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from  C<dorado  explain  what  Is  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
be  dellgchtad  to  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  If  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentl«nan. 

Mr.  AflPINALi..  Mr.  Speaker,  this  calls 
for  a  study  of  the  Arapaho  and  Roose- 
velt National  Forests  area  in  Colorado 
which  Is  not  a  primitive  area. 

The  bill  is  so  worded  that  after  the 
present  studies  are  made  that  have  been 
requested,  under  the  WUdemess  Act  of 
19414.  this  study  can  take  place. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H3.  S932 

8«  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  admlnlater- 
Ing  the  proTlalons  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Wtlderneae  Act,  shall  review, 
as  to  Its  suitability  or  nonsultablllty  for 
preaervatlon  aa  wilderness,  the  area  (or  any 
portion  thereof)  located  partlaUy  In  Arapaho 
National  Forest  and  partlaUy  In  Roosevelt 
National  Forest,  containing  approximately 
seventy-flve  thousand  acres  lying  generally 
south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  Colorado,  and  com- 
monly referred  to  aa  the  "Indian  Peaks  Area, ' 
and  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eighteen-month  period  foUowlng  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  advise  the  XTnited  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  rec- 
ommendations 'With  respect  to  the  designa- 
tion of  such  area  or  portion  thereof  as  "wil- 
demeas."  together  with  maps  and  a  definition 
of  boundaries.  Any  recommendation  of  the 
President  to  the  effect  that  such  area  or 
portlMi  thereof  should  be  designated  as 
"^rtldem^BS"  shall  become  effective  only  If  so 
provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  The  review  required  by  this  Act, 
including  any  reports  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  WUdemess  Act. 

S*c.  a.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Ptge  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  and  4  and 
the  word  "Act,"  on  page  5  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof    the    foUowlng : 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcrilture,  in 
aoootdAQcc  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
3(d)  of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  September  3, 
1»«4  (78  Stat.  892)  relating  to  public  notice, 
public  hearings,  and  review  by  State  and 
other  agencies,". 

Page  a.  line  3,  strike  out  "seventy-flve  thou- 
sand" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "seventy- 
one- thousand". 

Pag*  a.  Una  8  foUowlng  "Indian  Peaks 
Area,"  In— rt: 

as  generally  depleted  on  a  map  entlUed  "In- 
(Uaa  PMkkB  Study  Area."  dated  October  4, 
197a. 

Page  a,  line  8.  after  the  word  "President" 
Insert  a  period  and  delete  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  ending  on  line  4. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  Hil.  5932,  as  amended. 


H.R.  5932  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  review  the  sultcUsility  of 
some  71,000  acres  of  land,  commonly 
known  as  the  Indian  PeEiks  Area,  in  the 
Arapaho  and  Roosevelt  National  For- 
ests, in  Colorado,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Wilderness  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AlTairs  has  considered 
and  reported  many  wilderness  proposals 
to  this  body  and  so  far  as  I  can  recall 
all  have  received  favorable  considera- 
tion and  have  subsequently  been  signed 
into  law.  This  proposal  is,  however, 
somewhat  different  than  others  that 
have  been  brought  here  for  considera- 
tion. This  proposal  does  not,  smd  will 
not,  designate  any  land  as  suitable  for 
wilderness.  AH  it  does  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  study, 
review,  and  subsequently  report  on  the 
suitability  of  this  area,  or  any  part  of  it, 
for  future  wilderness  consideration.  In 
effect  H.R.  5932  would  cause  this  area, 
which  is  neither  a  primitive  area  nor 
managed  as  such  by  the  Forest  Service, 
to  be  studied  and  reviewed  in  the  same 
manner  that  primitive  tu-eas  are  now 
reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, imder  authority  of  the  1964  Wild- 
erness Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  For- 
est Service  is  now  reviewing  all  of  its 
undeveloped  areas,  Including  the  Indian 
Peaks  Area,  for  another  wilderness  po- 
tential. Enactment  of  H.R.  5932  would 
give  express  congressional  direction  and 
affirmation  that  this  area  be  Included 
in  the  process. 

In  considering  H.R.  5932  the  commit- 
tee approved  a  minor  boimdary  adjust- 
ment that  deletes  from  the  study  area 
about  4,000  acres  that  conflicts  with 
contemplated  ski  developments  and  with 
possible  road  construction.  It  also  elimi- 
nated a  requirement  that  the  study  and 
report  be  completed  within  18  months. 
The  Forest  Service  Is  already  faced  with 
the  task  of  completing  studies  on  primi- 
tive areas  and  advised  the  committee 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  meet  this  deadline.  These  amend- 
ments make  H.R.  5932  a  workable  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  HM.  5932, 
as  amended.  Is  a  good  bill  and  I  strongly 
support  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  1198)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
view as  to  its  suitability  for  preservation 
as  wilderness  the  area  commonly  known 
as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


8.  1108 
An  aot  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  review  as  to  its  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area 
In  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  3(d)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78 
Stat.  892)  relating  to  public  notice,  public 
hearings,  and  review  by  State  and  other 
agencies,  shall  review,  as  to  its  suitabUity 
or  nonsultablllty  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness, the  area  (or  any  jxjrtlon  thereof)  lo- 
cated partially  in  Arapaho  National  Forest 
and  partlaUy  in  Roosevelt  National  Forest, 
containing  approximately  seventy-flve  thou- 
sand acres,  lying  generally  south  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park.  Colorado,  and  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area,  and  shall 
report  his  findings  to  the  President  on  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  President  shall  advise  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  such  area  or  p>ortion  thereof 
as  "wilderness",  together  with  maps  and  a 
definition  of  boundaries.  Any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  effect  that  such 
area  or  portion  thereof  should  be  designated 
as  "wilderness"  shall  become  effective  only 
If  so  provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  During  the  review  period  provided  by 
this  Act  and  for  a  period  of  three  years  after 
his  recommendations  are  submitted,  the 
Secretary  shall  manage  and  protect  the  re- 
sources of  the  Indian  Peaks  study  area  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  the  suit- 
abUity of  all  or  any  part  of  the  area  now 
suitable  for  ptotential  wilderness  designation 
Is  not  impaired. 

(c)  The  review  required  by  this  Act.  in- 
cluding any  reports  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AMENOICKNT    OmSKXD    BY    MS.    ASPINAIX 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  sunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  1198  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
5932.  as  passed,  as  foUows: 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
3(d)  of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  September  3, 
1984  (78  Stat.  892)  relating  to  public  notice, 
public  hearings,  and  review  by  State  and 
other  agencies,  shaU  review,  as  to  its  suita- 
bUity or  nonsultablllty  for  preservation  as 
wUdemees.  the  area  (or  any  portion  thereof) 
located  partlaUy  in  Arapaho  National  Forest 
and  partlaUy  in  Roosevelt  National  Forest, 
containing  approximately  seventy-one  thou- 
sand acres,  lying  genoraUy  south  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Part,  Colorado,  and  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Indian  Peaks  Area,"  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Indian 
Peaks  Study  Area,"  dated  October  4,  1972, 
and  ahaU  report  his  findings  to  the  President. 
The  President  shall  advise  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  such  area  or  portion  thereof 
as  "WUdemess,"  together  with  maps  and  a 
definition  of  boundaries.  Any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  effect  that  such 
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area  or  portion  thereof  should  be  designated 
(■  "WUdemess"  shaU  becoooe  effective  only 
If  so  provided  by  an  Act  of  Congreas. 

(b)  The  review  required  by  this  Act,  in- 
cluding any  reports  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  shall,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent otherwise  provided  In  this  Aot,  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  i^pUcable 
provisions  of  the  WUdemess  Act. 

Sec.  a.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thiM  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5932)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
any  other  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
turrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  710)  ex- 
tending the  greetings  and  felicitations  of 
Congress  to  the  American  Public  Health 
AssociaUcHi  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Its  founding. 

The  Clei*  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Rks.  710 

Whereas  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation had  its  first  organizational  meeting 
in  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  on  September 
12,  1872;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation was  Instrumental  in  establishing  the 
National  Board  of  Health  In  1879  and  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  1902;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation has  supported  and  contributed  to 
improved  health  programs  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation has  continually  contributed  to  co- 
operative efforts  among  nations  in  behalf 
of  improving  the  health  status  of  mankind; 
and 

VSTiereas  the  fifty-five  thousand  members 
of  the  sections  and  affiliates  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  are  dedicating  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  more  than  forty 
health  professions  to  advance  the  health  of 
mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation serves  as  a  source  of  competence  in 
the  formulation  of  health  standards,  model 
codes,  professional  health  personnel  stand- 
ards, and  public  health  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation wUl  celebrate  its  centennial  anni- 
versary and  a  century  of  service  toward  Im- 
proving the  health  of  man  In  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  during  November  13-17,  1972: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  House,  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Its  founding 

AMENDMENT    OITEKED    BY    MB.    EDWARDS    OF 
CAUTORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwaum  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  out  the 
entire  preamble. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION    WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  236)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  October  15, 
1972,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week". 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

"Hie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  236 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order  to 
heighten  the  awareness  of  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  national 
threat  of  drug  abuse,  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  period  of  special  emphasis 
on  this  problem,  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  October  16,  1972, 
aa  "National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week". 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  pterlod  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RECOGNIZING  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
UNIVERSITY,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.. 
AS  FIRST  UNIVERSITY  TO  BEAR 
FULL  NAME  OF  THIRD  PRESIDENT 
OP  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  199)  to 
recognize  Thomas  Jefferson  University. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the  first  university 
In  the  United  States  to  bear  the  full  name 
of  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
lution  as  follows: 

BJ.  Rks.   199 

Whereas  the  Jeffereon  Medloal  OoUege  of 
PhlladelphU  was  founded  In  1834  during  the 
lifetUne  of  its  namesake.  Thomas  JeOersoD; 

vyhereas  the  Jefferson  Medlcai  CoUege  of 
PhUaCtelphla  was  given  a  university  charter 
in  1838  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 

Whereas  the  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege  of 
PhUadelphia  has  long  repreeented  and  pro- 
moted the  principles  for  which  Thomee 
Jefferson  stood; 

Whereas  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  offlciaUy  changed  its  name  to 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  University  on  July  1, 
1969:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  University,  PhlladelphU.  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  and  is  hereby  recognized  as  the  first 
university  In  the  United  States  to  bear  the 
full  name  of  the  third  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed.-and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10729, 
FEDERAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PES- 
TICIDE CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 

conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R.  10729) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  Ueu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

fMr.  POAGE*  ? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  as  I  understand  the  bill, 
this  is  one  that  contains  certain  Indemni- 
fication provisions  of  not  only  the  manu- 
facturers of  pesticides  but  as  well  for 
those  using  pesticides  all  the  way  down 
the  chain.  The  provisions  may  possibly 
be  more  drastic  than  the  provisions  for 
indemnification  that  were  contained  in 
the  cyclamate  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  House  recently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  will  to  object 
to  conslderaUcai  of  the  bill.  AD  that  I 
want  to  do  is  alert  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  does  contain  such  pro- 
vision, and  that  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  bill  want  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  bill.  If  that  be  so, 
I  will  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  the  House 
has  control  always  over  the  form  of  the 
vote  and  whether  a  vote  will  be  taken. 
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Mr.  YATES.  There  will  be  a  vote 
taken? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  will  be  a  vote. 

Mr,  YATES.  All  right.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  8EIBERLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  just 
like  to  observe  that  this  bill  Is  following 
a  precedent  that  we,  unfortunately,  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  cycla- 
mate  bill  of  indemnifying  manufactur- 
ers who  put  out  substances  which  are 
harmful.  If  found  to  be  harmful.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  record  the  fact  that  this 
bUl  has  a  very  undesirable  aspect. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  bill  goes  further  than 
that.  It  not  only  presupposes  to  indem- 
nify the  manufacturers;  it  also  presup- 
poses to  indemnify  those  who  have 
bought  the  pesticides  and  who  have 
stored  them,  intending  to  use  them, 
intending  to  use  them.  They,  too,  may 
be  indemnified  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
5,  1972.) 

Ml".  POAGE  fdurtng  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  confer- 
ence report  does  not  involve  any  new 
principles  that  were  not  in  the  House 
bill.  In  fact,  the  provisions  that  are  put 
in  here  are  provisions  limiting  the  scope 
of  the  House  bill.  We  did  come  to  a  real 
compromise.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  both  Houses  were  in  unanimous  sigree- 
ment.  and  every  conferee  signed  the  re- 
port, and  every  viewpoint  was  repre- 
sented. 

Among  the  conferees  of  the  House  are 
W.  R.  PoAGE,  W.  M.  Abbitt,  Bernie  Sisk, 
John  Dow — who  did  not  agree  with  some 
of  us  when  the  bUl  was  before  the 
House — Page  Belcher,  George  Goodling, 
and  John  Ktl. 

The  Senate  position  Involved  such  a 
difference  of  viewpoint  as  those  held  by 
Senator  Hart,  Senator  Miller,  Senator 
Dole,  and  Senator  Allen. 

There  was  a  very  decided  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  conferees.  We  did 
seriously  work  out  those  differences. 
Those  who  have  expressed  some  fear  that 
the  conferees  were  too  liberal  with  in- 
demnities should  remember  that  some  of 
those  who  signed  the  report  were  most 
active  in  the  effort  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  refuse  any  indemnity.  We  did 
accept  compromise. 

The  provision  as  to  indemnity  does  not 
give  anyone  who  holds  any  of  these  pes- 
ticides which  may  have  been  prohibited 


the  right  to  get  paid  for  it  if  It  was  pro- 
duced after  registration  is  withdrawn. 
It  only  gives  that  right  to  those  who  hold 
pesticides  which  were  produced  under  a 
valid  license  from  the  United  States,  and 
who  had  not  been  notified  by  the  En- 
vironmental Agency  that  that  pesticide 
might  be  dangeroiis. 

We  do  provide  that  in  the  event  of  any 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Environmental 
Agency  that  a  compound  might  be  dan- 
gerous they  might  notify  the  manufac- 
turer that  they  were  going  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  it,  and  from  that  moment  on, 
the  manufacturer  could  not  receive  any 
indemnity  for  what  he  produced. 

We  think  it  is  a  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
vision. We  believe  we  are  presenting  an 
equitable  compromise  in  this  report.  We 
have  represented  all  viewpoints.  We  hope 
the  House  will  approve  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with 
my  remarks  a  section-by-section  synopsis 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  conference 
pesticide  bill  prepared  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency : 
SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN    Synopsis    oi'    tot    Ma- 

JOK    PKOTTBIONB    or   THX    CONFEaSNCK    Pis- 

TiciDE  Bill 

Section  1  of  the  bill  states  Its  purpose  and 
tlUe. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended : 

AMKNDMZNTB   TO    ITTSA 

Section  1.  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents. 

Section  2.  Definitions. 

Section  3.  Registration  of  Pestleidee. 

1.  With  certain  exceptions,  any  pesticide 
in  TJ.S.  trade  must  be  registered  with  the 
Administrator. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  registration,  a  pesti- 
cide producer  must  submit  an  application 
Identifying  himself  and  the  pesticide,  show- 
ing the  labeling,  and  stating  claims  to  be 
made,  directions  for  use,  the  pesticide  for- 
mula, requested  classification,  and  test  data 
and  results  which  support  the  claims  made. 

The  Administrator  may  not  consider  the 
test  data  supporting  one  application  in  sup- 
port of  another  application  without  the  orig- 
inator's permission  or  unless  the  second  ap- 
plicant has  first  offered  to  pay  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  test  data.  If  the  par- 
ties cannot  agree  on  the  amount  and  nwthod 
of  payment,  the  Administrator  makes  the  de- 
termination. If  the  owner  of  the  test  data 
does  not  agree  with  the  determination,  he 
may  appeal  to  a  Federal  district  court.  The 
court  may  not  determine  that  the  amount  of 
payment  should  be  less  than  that  determined 
by  the  Administrator. 

3.  All  information  except  trade  secrets  and 
prlvUeged  Information  In  support  of  registra- 
tion must  be  made  available  to  the  public 
within  30  days  of  the  registration. 

4.  A  pesticide  \^lch  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  shall  be  registered,  and  non- 
essentlallty  cannot  be  a  criterion  for  denial 
of  registration. 

5.  If  registration  is  denlM,  notice  of  the 
denial  and  reasons  for  denial  must  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  The  applicant 
then  has  recourse  to  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial appeals. 

6.  Registered  pesticides  will  be  classified 
for  either  general  use  or  restricted  use.  A  pes- 
ticide would  be  restricted  because  of  Its 
potential  for  harm  to  either  human  health 
or  the  environment. 


The  Administrator  may  require  thut  the 
packaging  and  labeling  of  a  pesticide  for  its 
restricted  uses  be  clearly  distinguishable 
from  Its  general  uses. 

A  restricted  use  pesticide  which  Is  a  has- 
ard  to  human  health  Is  subject  to  the  restric- 
tion that  It  be  applied  by  a  certified  pesticide 
applicator,  who  Is  certified  by  the  State  ac- 
cording to  standards  set  by  the  Administrator 
and  may  be  either  a  commercial  or  private 
certified  applicator. 

A  pesticide  classified  for  restricted  use  be- 
cause It  could  barm  both  health  and  the 
environment  can  be  made  subject  to  other 
restrictions  by  regulation,  which  are  re- 
viewable In  a  court  of  appeals. 

The  Administrator  may  change  a  {lestlclde 
classification  but  the  action  Is  subject  to 
administrative  and  judicial  review. 

Section  4.  Use  of  Restricted  Use  Pesticides; 
Certified  Applicators 

1.  The  Administrator  sets  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  certification  of  applicators,  which 
are  to  be  separate  for  private  and  commercial 
applicators. 

a.  Certification  will  be  accomplished  by 
State  programs  whose  plans  are  approved  by 
the  Admilnlstrator.  The  Administrator  may 
withdraw  approval  of  a  State  plan  If  the 
program  Is  not  maintained  In  accordance 
with  It. 

Section  6.  Experimental  Use  Permits 

1.  The  Administrator  may  issue  permits 
and  set  the  terms  for  the  experinvental  use 
of  a  pesticide  In  order  to  gather  data  for 
registration,  and  may  establish  a  temporary 
pesticide  residue  tolerance  level  for  that 
purpose. 

2.  The  Administrator  may  authorize  a  State 
to  Issue  experimental  use  permits  under  an 
approved  plan. 

Section  6.  Administrative  Review;  Sus- 
pension 

1 .  Registrations  are  automatically  cancelled 
after  6  years  iinless  a  request  Is  made  that 
they  be  continued. 

2.  If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  registered  pesticide  does  not  comply 
with  the  Act  or  that  It,  when  "used  In  ac- 
cordance with  widespread  and  commonly 
recognized  practice,  generally  causes  unrea- 
sonable adverse  effects  on  the  environment", 
he  may  move  to  cancel  the  registration  or 
change  the  classification  of  the  pesticide.  The 
registrant  Is  notified  and  may  correct  the 
deficiency  or  request  a  public  hearing.  The 
Administrator  may  also  decide  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  a  registration  to  determine 
whether  or  not  canceUatlon  or  change  In 
classification  should  ensue. 

3.  At  any  time  during  a  hearing  a  question 
of  relevant  scientific  fact  may  be  referred  by 
the  Hearing  Examiner  to  a  Committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  re- 
port. The  Hearing  Examiner  may  also  compel 
testimony  or  production  of  documents  by 
subpoena.  Within  90  days  from  the  close  of 
a  bearing  the  Administrator  must  Issue  an 
order  regarding  the  reglstraflon  In  question. 

4.  If  the  Administrator  finds  such  action 
necessary  to  prevent  an  Imminent  hazard  to 
health  or  the  environment  during  the  jjend- 
ency  of  cancellation  or  change  In  classifica- 
tion proceedings,  he  may  suspend  the  regis- 
tration after  5  days  notice  to  the  registrant, 
who  may  within  that  period  request  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  on  the  Imminent  hazard 
finding.  The  suspension  order  would  not  take 
effect  until  any  requested  hearing  had  been 
completed. 

The  Administrator  may  Issue  an  emer- 
gency suspension  order,  taking  effect  Im- 
mediately, when  necessary;  and  any  sub- 
sequent hearing  would  be  expedited. 

5.  Final  orders  of  the  Administrator  under 
this  section  are  subject  to  judicial  review 
under  section  16.  However,  orders  Issued  prior 
to  hearing  would  be  reviewed  In  an  appropri- 
ate district  court. 
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Section  7.  Registration  of  Establishments 

1.  Pesticide  producing  establishments  are 
required  to  be  registered  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

2.  Producers  are  required  to  submit  upon 
Initial  registration  and  annually  Information 
on  the  amount  of  pesticides  produced,  dis- 
tributed, and  sold. 

Section  8.  Books  and  Records 

1.  The  Administrator  m*y  require  pesti- 
cide and  device  producers  to  naalntaln  rec- 
ords respecting  their  operations  which  are 
necessary  for  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

2.  Records  on  the  location  and  movement 
of  pesticides  or  devices  are  to  be  accessible  to 
the  Administrator's  ag«nt  upon  request  for 
inspection  and  copying. 

3.  Financial,  sales,  pricing,  personnel,  and 
research  data  are  excluded  from  the  above 
requirements. 

Section  9.  Inspection  of  Establishments 

1.  The  Administrator's  agent  may  enter  any 
establishment  or  other  place  where  pesticides 
or  devices  are  held  far  distribution  or  sale, 
Inspect  pesticides  or  devices,  and  take  sam- 
ples. The  agent  must  state  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  his  action. 

2.  A  warrant  to  enter  a  place  and  Inspect 
and  reproduce  records  may  be  obtained  when 
the  Administrator's  agent  shows  there  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Act  has  been  violated. 

3.  If  a  violation  of  the  Act  appears  to  have 
occurred,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
suspected  violator,  and  shall  certify  the  facts 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  Institution  of 
criminal  or  clvU  proceedings.  However,  for 
minor  violations  the  Administrator  may  Is- 
sue a  warning  Instead. 

Section  10.  Protection  of  Trade  Secrets  and 
Other  Information 

1.  In  submitting  required  data,  a  registra- 
tion applicant  may  mark  the  portion  he  con- 
siders trade  secrets,  or  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information,  and  submit  It  separately. 

2.  The  Administrator  may  not  make  infor- 
mation public  if  It  comprises  trade  secrets, 
or  commercial  or  financial  Information.  How- 
ever, pesticide  formulas  may  be  revealed  in 
certain  Instances  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

3.  Disputes  between  the  Administrator  and 
an  applicant  or  registrant  concerning  releas- 
able  Information  would  be  resolved  in  a  dis- 
trict court  by  declaratory  judgment. 

Section  11.  Standards  Applicable  to  Pesti- 
cide Applicators 

1.  No  regulations  under  the  Act  may  re- 
quire a  private  applicator  to  maintain  rec- 
ords or  file  reports. 

2.  Private  and  commercial  applicator  cer- 
tification standards  set  by  the  Administrator 
must  be  separate. 

Section  12.  Unlawful  Acts 

A  number  of  unlavrful  acts  are  contained 
In  the  section  which  relate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  other  sections  of  the  bill  p>er- 
talnlng  to  registration  of  p>estlcldes  and  pro- 
ducing establishments,  record -keeping  and 
reporting,  pesticide  use.  and  others.  Addi- 
tional unlawful  acts  Include  not  giving  a 
pesticide's  classification  when  advertising 
and  failure  to  fully  Inform  persons  Involved 
In  pesticide  testing. 

Secton  13.  Stop  Sale,  Use,  Removal,  and 
Seizure 

1.  When  It  appears  a  pesticide  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  or  Its  registration  has  been 
suspended  or  cancelled  by  final  order,  the 
Administrator  may  Issue  a  "stop  sale,  use,  or 
removal"  order  to  any  person. 

2.  Pesticides  In  violation  of  the  Act  may 
be  seized,  as  may  mlsbranded  devices  and 
pesticides  which  have  an  unreasonable  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environment  even  when 
used  In  accordance  with  requirements  and  as 
directed  on  the  labeling. 

Section  14.  Penalties 

1.  Any  registrant,  commercial  applicator, 
wholesaler,  dealer,  retailer,  or  other  distribu- 
tor Is  liable  to  a  ^6.000  civil  penalty  for  an 


Act  violation.  Private  applicators  and  other 
persons  are  liable  only  to  a  $1,000  civU  pen- 
alty on  their  second  and  subsequent  offenses. 
Opportunity  for  hearing  la  required  prior  to 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty. 

2.  Any  registrant,  WMnmerclal  applicator, 
wholesaler,  dealer,  retailer,  or  other  distribu- 
tor is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $36,000  or  1  year 
In  prison  or  both  upon  conviction  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. Private  applicators  and  other  per- 
sons are  liable  to  $1,000  or  30  days  In  prison 
or  both.  Persons  who  reveal  formula  infor- 
mation are  liable  to  $10,000  or  3  years  In 
prison  or  both. 

Section  15.  Indemnities 

1.  Persons  owning  a  pesticide  whose  regis- 
tration Is  suspended  and  later  cancelled  are 
eligible  for  payment  by  the  Administrator 
of  an  Indemnity  for  the  pesticide  owned. 
^ianufact^lrer8  who  bad  knowledge  prior  to 
tlie  issuance  of  a  suspension  notice  that  their 
products  did  not  meet  registration  require- 
ments and  who  continued  to  produce  the 
pesticide  without  notifying  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  deficiency  would  not  be  eligible. 

2.  In  lieu  of  indemnification  the  Adminis- 
trator may  authorize  under  certain  limited 
conditions  the  use  or  other  disposal  of  a 
pesticide. 

Section  16.  Administrative  Procedure;  Ju- 
dicial Review 

1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  EPA  re- 
fusals to  cancel  or  suspend  registration  or 
change  classifications  which  do  not  follow 
a  public  hearing  are  reviewable  In  district 
courts,  as  are  other  final  non -discretionary 
Agency  actions. 

2.  Review  of  an  order  of  the  Administrator 
will  occur  in  a  court  of  appeals  upon  the 
request  of  any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  order  and  who  took  p>art  In 
the  public  hearing  leading  to  the  order.  The 
court  shall  review  all  evidence  of  record,  and 
commencement  of  proceedings  does  not  oper- 
ate as  a  stay  of  an  order  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court. 

3.  District  coiirts  have  Jurisdiction  to  spe- 
clficaUy  enforce  and  to  prevent  and  restrain 
violations  of  the  Act. 

Section  17.  Imports  and  Exports 

1.  Producers  of  exported  pesticides  or  de- 
vices are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 8,  Books  and  Records,  but  are  otherwise 
required  only  to  ptrepare  the  product  as  spec- 
ified by  the  foreign  purchases  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  Act. 

2.  The  Administrator  is  required  to  notify 
foreign  governments  through  the  State  De- 
partment whenever  the  registration,  or  the 
cancellation  or  suspension  of  the  registration 
of  a  pesticide  becomes  effective  or  ceases  to 
be  effective. 

3.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
amine imported  pesticides  or  devices  and 
have  those  In  violation  of  the  Act  refused 
entry,  seized,  axid  destroyed. 

Section  18.  Exemption  of  Federal  Agencies 
•me  Administrator  may  exempt  any  Fed- 
eral or   State   agency   from   the   Act   If  he 
determines  that  emergency  conditions  exist 
which  require  such  exemption. 
Section    19.   Disposal  and   Transportation 
The  Administrator  shall  establish  proce- 
dures and  regulations  for  storage  ot  disposal 
of  pesticides  and  containers.  He  Is  required 
to  accept  at  convenient  locations  for  disposal 
a  pesticide  whose  registration  is  suspended, 
then  cauceUed. 

Section  20.  Research  and  Monitoring 
Authority  for  pesticide  research  and  moni- 
toring is  provided.  Including  research  con- 
tracts and  grants.  Cooperation  with  other 
governmental  agencies  Is  authorized  for  re- 
search and  monitoring  purposes.  A  National 
Monitoring  Plan  is  required  to  be  formulated 
and  carried  out  by  the  Administrator. 

Section  21.  Solicitation  of  Comments;  No- 
tice of  Public  Hearings 

1.  The  Administrator  Is  required  to  soUclt 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be- 
icxt  publishing  regxilatlons  under  the  Act. 


a.  The  Administrator  U  authorized  to  so- 
licit the  views  of  aU  interested  persons  con- 
cerning any  action  under  the  Act  and  seek 
advice  from  qualified  persons. 

3.  Timely  notice  of  any  pubUc  hearing  to 
be  held  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Section  33.  Delegation  and  Cooperation 

1.  The  Administrator  may  delegate  hie  au- 
thority under  the  Act. 

3.  The  Administrator  shaU  cooperate  with 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Section  23.  SUte  Cooperation,  Aid,  aod 
Training 

1.  The  Administrator  may  delegate  to  a 
State  the  authority  to  cooperate  in  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act,  tr»ln  State  personnel  In 
cooperative  enforcement,  and  assist  States 
to  Implement  cooperative  enforcement  with 
grants. 

3.  The  Administrator  may  assist  States  in 
developing  and  administering  applicator  cer- 
tification programs  under  cooperative  agree- 
ments and  under  contracts. 

3.  The  Administrator  may  utilize  the  Co- 
operative State  Extension  Services  to  inform 
farmers  of  measures  taken  under  the  Act. 

Section  24.  Authority  of  SUtes. 

1.  A  State  may  impose  greater  regulation 
on  the  sale  or  use  of  a  pesticide  than  that 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  However,  dif- 
ferent State  packaging  or  labeling  require- 
ments are  prohibited. 

2.  States  certified  by  the  Administrator 
may  register  pesticides  formulated  for  dis- 
tribution and  use  within  Its  bounds,  and  the 
registration  Is  permanent  If  not  disapproved 
by  the  Administrator  within  90  days. 

Section  25.  Authority  of  the  Administrator. 

1.  The  Administrator  may  exempt  from 
the  Act  pesticides  which  do  not  require 
regulation,  or  are  adequately  regulated  under 
other  Federal  law. 

2.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  de- 
clare that  which  Is  a  pest;  determine  highly 
toxic  substances  in  pesticides;  specify  classes 
of  devices  subject  to  certain  misbranding 
provisions  and  Section  7;  prescribed  pesticide 
discoloration  requirements;  and  determine 
suitable  pesticide  names. 

Section  26.  Severability. 

The  Act  Is  severable  In  that  the  inraUdlty 
of  one  provision  would  not  Invalidate  the 
remaining  provisions. 

Section  27.  Authorization  for  Appropria- 
tions. 

Such  sxmis  as  are  necessary  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  through  June  80.  1975, 
and  thereafter  as  provided  bf  new  legislation. 

RXklAININO    BILL    PKOVISIONB 

Section  3  of  the  bin  contains  te<dinleal 
amendments  making  other  Acts  conform  to 
amended  FIFRA, 

Seotlon  4  of  the  bill  proridee  the  effeotlTe 
dates  of  provisions  of  the  FtFRA  ajnend- 
ments. 

1 .  Two  years  after  enactment  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  have  promulgated  registration 
and  classification  regulations  and  thereafter 
shall  register  new  apjrtlcatlons  under  those 
regiilatlons. 

2.  After  two  years  but  within  4  years  exist- 
ing registrations  shall  be  registered  and  re- 
classified In  accordance  with  the  regvilatlons 
described  In  1  iU>ove. 

3.  Any  requirement  that  a  pesticide  be 
registered  for  use  only  by  a  certified  appli- 
cator shall  not  be  effective  until  4  years  from 
enactment. 

4.  A  period  of  4  years  from  enactment  shall 
be  provided  for  certification  of  applicators, 
with  certification  standards  prescribed  with- 
in one  year  and  State  certification  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  within  8  yean 
and  approved  by  the  AdmlnlBtrator  within 
one  year  of  submisalon. 

6.  One  year  after  enactment  regulations 
governing  registration  of  eetabllshmenu,  ex- 
p>arlmental  use  permits,  and  keeping  of  books 
and  records  shall  be  ma4le  efleotlve. 
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6.  No  peraon  aball  b«  subjaot  to  «ny  penalty 
tBfor*  ao  days  tdUft  the  putollofttton  at  p«r- 
t:  nent  regulAUoas  In  the  Pederal  Register 
and  aft«r  the  Administrator  has  taken  euoh 
ether  action  aa  may  be  neoeeoary  to  permit 
compliance  with  the  peitlnent  provision. 

7  Except  as  otherwise  provided  aboTa,  all 
a  mendmente  take  effect  upon  enactment  or, 
1 '  regulations  are  required,  within  90  days, 
^  'hen  such  reflations  are  to  be  effective. 

8.  Provisions  of  FIFRA  prior  to  enactment 
c  f  the  bin  remain  in  effect  until  supierseded 
^7  the  amendments  in  the  bill,  but  all 
a  mendmente  are  to  be  effective  wlttiln  4 
v  ears  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  con- 
expressed  over  the  implementation 
section  18  of  the  conference  report. 
This  section  permits  the  Admlnlstra- 
of  EPA  to  exempt  any  Federal  or 
^tate  agency  from  the  provlslanB  of  the 
£ct  If  he  determines  that  emergency 
conditions  exist  which  require  such  ex- 
i  mptlon. 
Under  the  House  language  that  we 
to  conference,  the  President,  rather 
the  Administrator  of  EPA,  would 
been  vested  with  the  authority  to 
^alve  the  application  of  the  act  to  State 
I  nd  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  conference  committee  it  was 
I  ointed  out  that  there  may  be  insttmces 
uhen  action  must  be  taken  quickly  to 
£  meliorate  a  threat  of  plant  or  insect  in- 
fjestatlon — such  as  a  grain  cargo  from 
foreign  nation  carrying  an  insect  pest 
found  in  the  United  States.  In  such 
formal  Presidential  action  might 
tjake  too  long. 

Thus,  the  language  of  section  18  as 
^rrltten  by  the  conferees  is  intended  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  exempt 
I'ederal  and  State  agencies  .so  that  they 
riay  Immediately  apply  treatments 
which  may  be  required  to  prevent  the 

1  itroduction  of  pests  at  porta  of  entry  or 
i  gainst  new  pest  outbreaks  that  may  oc- 
cur  in  the  United  States  utilizing  pesti- 
cides which  are  not  registered  for  the 
specific  target  pest  species.  Section  18 

2  s  currently  worded  implies  that  the  Ad- 
rilnistrator  must  determine  in  each  in- 
c  Ivldual  case  that  emergency  conditions 
e  xist  before  exempting  Federal  and  State 
agencies  from  the  provision  of  the  act. 
S  Ince  immediate  and  effective  action  Is 
required  against  imported  pests  on  an 
average  of  10,000  to  11.000  times  annu- 
£  Hy.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
le  given  authority  by  EPA  to  cooperate 
^rith  State  agencies  to  Initiate  action  In 
-iufBclent  time  to  prevent  the  tntroduc- 
t  Ion  of  new  pest  species.  It  is  understood, 
cf  course,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  and  required  to 
apply  such  remedial  action  under  the 
Ilant  Quarantine  and  Federal  Plant 
I  "est  Act  and  various  animal  quarantine 

£Ct8. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  difficult 
tj  oppose  a  bin  which  seeks  to  control 
tie  Indiscriminate  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  pesticides.  The  harm  they 
f  ave  done  and  are  capable  of  doing  re- 
qulres  prompt  aictlon  by  the  Congress. 
^  iTere  It  not  for  the  provisions — the  very 
cenerous  provisions  providing  for  in- 
cemnlflcatlon  I  would  support  this  bill. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  protest 
against  the  Indemnification  provisions, 
""he  so-called  cyclamates  bill  was  esti- 


mated to  cost  the  taxpayers  ans^where 
between  $100  million  and  $500  million. 
This  bill  may  cost  much  more.  The  safe- 
guards against  improper  compensation 
are  not  nearly  adequate. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  provision 
may  weigh  heavily  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration of  EPA.  Having  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting people  aind  the  environment  from 
deadly  and  hazardous  chemicals,  he  may 
hesitate  to  ban  any  such  chemicals  which 
are  in  use  from  further  distribution  when 
he  knows  his  decision  may  cost  the  Oov- 
emment;  that  is,  the  taxpayers,  millions 
of  dollars. 

This  bill,  even  with  Its  good  provlsians 
may  still  be  Inadequate  to  protect  the 
environment.  But  one  thing  Is  certain — 
it  will  protect  the  pesticide  manufac- 
turers. Why  should  the  Government  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  losses  when  the 
Oovemment  may  not  be  at  fault. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most  unfortimate 
that  these  provisions  providing  indem- 
nification were  placed  In  the  bill.  They 
constitute  a  most  unfortunate  procedure. 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  legislating  is  the  art  of 
compromise.  The  conference  report  on 
the  Federal  Environmentfil  Pesticide 
Control  Act  of  1972  falls  into  that 
category. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
started  public  hearings  on  this  bill  early 
in  the  92d  session.  Following  the  public 
hearings  countless  conferences  were  held 
with  interested  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. The  committee  then  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  and  aifter  a  considerable 
number  of  meetings  reported  a  clean  bill 
for  floor  action.  No  major  changes  were 
made  on  the  floor  and  the  bill  passed  by 
a  sizable  margin. 

The  same  procedure  web  followed  in 
the  Senate  but  here  hearings  were  held 
by  both  the  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
merce Committees.  Major  changes  were 
made  and  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  sizable  vote. 

The  conference  committee  spoit  a 
considerable  number  of  hours  attempt- 
ing to  compromise  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

The  conference  report  we  submit  for 
your  consideration  today  Is  a  report  I, 
618  one  conferee,  believe  Is  a  measure 
every  segment  of  our  economy  and  every 
Government  agraicy  can  live  with.  No 
individual,  no  organization,  no  Govern- 
ment agency  was  able  to  have  everything 
written  into  the  bill  that  may  have 
appeared  desirable  but  the  report  we  ask 
you  to  approve  is  am  excellent  one.  This 
is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  all  con- 
ferees signed  the  report. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ees on  H.R.  10729,  the  "Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972," 
are  to  be  commended  for  resolving  their 
differences  and  bringing  us  this  most 
important  public  production  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  conferees 
yielded  on  the  Senate  provisions  defin- 
ing "plant  regulator"  so  as  to  exclude 
nontoxic  vitamin-hormone  products  not 
intended  for  pest  destruction  from  the 
definition.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
language  in  the  House  Committee  report, 
paige  15,  on  the  measure,  concerning  As- 
cophyllimi  Nodosum,  the  Norwegian  va- 


riety of  seaweed.  This  prtxluct  is  non- 
toxic and  nonpolsonous  and  in  every 
respect  clearly  falls  within  the  exclu- 
sion. Dr.  T.  L.  Senn,  heawl  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, Clemson,  S.C,  a  distinguished 
scientist  who  has  done  extensive  research 
on  Ascophyllum  Nodosum  has  stated  in 
a  communication  dated  September  28 
1972: 

As  we  have  published  many  times  and  as 
voluminous  literature  reveals,  seaweed-Asco- 
phyllum  Nodosum — is  certainly  non-toxic. 
Research  In  the  United  States  and  abroad  has 
definitely  established  that  vitamins  and  hor- 
mones are  contained  in  Ascophyllum  Nodo- 
sum and  various  other  seaweeds.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  material  does  not  destroy 
pests  such  as  insects  and  therefore  Is  not 
Intended  for  pest  destruction.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  seaweed  extracts  are  obtained 
through  biological  activity  as  exhibited  by 
certain  vitamins,  hormones  and  various  nu- 
tritional elements  only  required  by  the  plant 
in  a  small  amount.  These  above  mentioned 
f8K?t8  are  well  established  in  the  literature. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

TELLER    VOTE    WTTH   CLERKS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Speaker  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 
PoAGB.  SiiBERLiNc,  Yates,  and  Kyl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ayes  198.  noes  99,  not  voting  134, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4371 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYE&— 198 


Abbltt 

Dellenbftck 

Ichord 

Alexander 

Dennis 

Jacobe 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Derwlnski 

Jarman 

Andrews, 

Dickinson 

Johnson.  Calif 

N.Dak. 

Dorn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Arends 

Downing 

Jones.  Ala. 

Aspin 

Dulskl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Asplnall 

Duncan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Baker 

Eckhardt 

Kastenmeler 

Belcher 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kazen 

Bennett 

Erlenborn 

Keating 

Bergland 

PasceU 

Keith 

BevUl 

Flndley 

Kemp 

Blester 

Fisher 

Kyl 

Blatnlk 

Flood 

Iiandgrebe 

Brademas 

Flowers 

Latta 

Bray 

Plynt 

Leggett 

Breaux 

Porsythe 

Lennon 

Brlnkley 

Fountain 

Lent 

Brooks 

Prenzel 

Lujan 

Broomfleld 

Prey 

BfcClory 

Brotzman 

Olbbons 

McCloskey 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ooldwater 

McColllster 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cionzalez 

McCormack 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Ooodllng 

McCuUoch 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Grover 

McEwen 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Oubser 

McPaU 

Byron 

Hagan 

McKay 

Camp 

Hamilton 

McKevitt 

Carlson 

Hammer- 

Mahon 

Carter 

schmldt 

Matlliard 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mallary 

Cederberg 

Harsba 

Mann 

Clausen. 

Hastings 

Mathlas,  Calif 

DonH. 

Hays 

Mayne 

Clawson,  Del 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Meeds 

Cleveland 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Melcher 

Collier 

Henderson 

Michel 

Collins,  Tex. 

HiUis 

MlUer,  t)hlo 

Conover 

Hogan 

Mink 

Daniel,  Va. 

Hollfleld 

Mlzell 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hoemer 

Mollohan 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hunt 

Mosher 

de  la  Garza 

Hutchinson 

Myers 
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Ustcher 

Nelaen 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Pgaaman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

BalUback 

Randall 

Bartck 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Booney,  Pa. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Boy 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

CalU. 
Ashley 
Beglch 
Hoggs 
Boland 
BolUng 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carney 
Chamberlain 
CoUina,  ni. 
Oonable 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughim 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Drlnan 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Praser 
Pulton 
Oaydos 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Se  belt  us 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 

NOES— 89 

Orasso 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Oude 

Hall 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Horton 

Hull 

Karth 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Long.  Md. 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

MlnUh 

Mlnshall 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moes 

Murphy.  Hi. 

Nedzl 

O'NelU 

Patten 

Pepper 


Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wtmfipler 

Ware 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 


Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Price.  lU. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Taylor 
Tiernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wbalen 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTINO— 134 


Abemethy 
Abourezk 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
BadlUo 
Baring 
Barrett 
BeU 
Betts 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Brasco 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
(3arey,  N.T. 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Olay 
Colmer 
Corman 
Crane 
Curlln 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Denbolm 
Devlne 
Dlggs 


Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  C!olo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Prellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gallilanakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Getty  s 

Olalmo 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Gross 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jonas 

Kee 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Link 

Uoyd 


Long,  La. 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara 
Patman 
Pelly 
Peyser 
Plmle 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Reld 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Schmltz 
Scott 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 


Stelger,  Ariz. 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 


Thompson,  N  J.  Widnall 
Udall  Williams 

Ullman  Wydler 

Vander  Jagt        Yatron 
Whltehurst 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  Ln  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3507, 
COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3507)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
develop  a  national  program  for  the  man- 
agement, beneficial  use,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  Man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 5   1972.) 

Mr'.  DOWNING  (diuing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees on  S.  3507,  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972,  have  met  and  re- 
solved the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
S.  3607  passed  the  House,  amended,  in 
lieu  of  H.R.  14146.  on  August  2,  1972.  The 
House  action  on  that  date  was  the  result 
of  several  years  of  study,  consideration, 
consultation,  and  refinement  of  lan- 
guage, TTie  decision  to  enact  coastal  zone 
legislation  was  the  fruition  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  Marine  Science 
Council,  Marine  Science  Commission,  the 
National  Estuarine  Study,  and  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Conferoice. 
Each  of  the  groups  considering  the  prob- 
lem pointed  to  the  urgent  need  for  action 
if  this  Nation  is  to  preserve  its  Invaluable, 
but  rapidly  diminishing  coastal  wetlands 
and  marshes.  We  are  at  the  final  stage 
of  at  least  beginning  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. 

I  should  like  to  briefly  outline  the  ac- 
tions of  the  conferees.  There  were  three 
major  areas  of  differences  between  the 


House  and  Senate  versions.  The  one 
causing  the  most  difficulty  involved  the 
agency  responsibUity  for  administraUon 
of  the  act,  and  I  wiU  discuss  that  more 
fully  later.  The  second  involved  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  version  which  estab- 
lished a  National  Coastal  Resources 
Board  consisting  of  departmental  seoe- 
taries  to  serve  as  a  mediation  board.  The 
conferees  deleted  that  provision  as  un- 
necessary and  cumbersome.  The  third 
difference  Involved  a  House  provision 
which  provided  for  the  authority  for  a 
Federal  Government  in  the  contiguous 
zone  outside  State  waters.  The  conferees 
deleted  this  provision  because  the  pro- 
visions were  vague  and  adequate  stand- 
ards and  criteria  were  not  provided.  One 
additional  provision,  contained  m  tne 
Senate  version,  was  deleted  as  nonger- 
nmne,  which  provided  for  a  study  of  At- 
lantic Continental  Shelf  exploratonr  ac- 
tivities Finally,  the  two  versions  differea 
on  the  amount  of  appropriation  author- 
izations, and  the  conferees  compromlsea 
between  the  two  versions . 

And  now  let  me  return  to  the  question 
of  jurisdiction.  Not  only  were  the  Senate 
conferees  adamant  on  this  issue,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  attempt  the 
task  of  persuading  them  to  change  their 
positions.  When  HR.  14146  was  consW- 
emi  in  the  House,  it,  like  the  Senate- 
passed  S,  3507,  provided  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  reports  of 
both  Houses  making  it  clear  that  the 
Natlwial  Ocestfiic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration was  the  agency  best  quali- 
fied to  manage  the  program,  because  in 
that  Administration  Ues  the  concentra- 
tion of  expertise  related  to  the  coastol 
waters  and  their  associated  wetlands.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House,  an  amendment 
was  proposed  and  adopted  which  shifted 
the  responsibility  from  NOAA  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  theory 
that  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
is  nothing  more  than  a  land  use  bill  and 
therefore  should  be  administered  by  the 
same  department  which  the  Administra- 
tion ha<l  proposed  for  the  administration 
of  the  National  Land  Use  PoUcy  Act,  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  analysis,  because 
It  is  too  simplistic.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
conferee,  I  upheld  the  House  position 
when  the  conferees  faced  this  problem. 
The  Senate  insisted  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  the  administeriiig 
agency.  The  House  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment referred  to  was  approximately  2 
to  1  The  senate  vote  on  the  passage 
of  its  bill  was  unanimous.  The  conferees 
faced  an  Impasse  of  no  bUl  at  all,  unless  a 
compromise  could  be  reached.  We  reach- 
ed that  compromise.  The  conference  re- 
port leaves  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  that 
Is  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  provides  that  any 
land-use  elements  contained  In  a  State 
program  vmder  the  act  must  first  receive 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  other  oflBcial  that  may  have 
land  use  responsibility,  before  those  ele- 
ments may  be  approved  by  NOAA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  that  that  is  a  fair, 
reasonable,  and  honorable  compromise. 
It  does  not  do  violence  to  the  House  poal- 
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tlon,  but  rather  protects  the  basis  upon 
which  that  position  was  reached. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  strongly  urge  sup- 
port for  this  conference  report. 

I  want  to  express  my  personal  and 
complete  agreement  to  the  compromise 
arrangement  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Dowhotg)  Just  mentioned 
whereby  early  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  on  a  priority  basis,  there  will 
be  held  joint  sessions  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  this  subject. 

My  colleagues  from  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  stated  well 
the  contents  and  rationale  embodied  in 
this  final  compromise  version  of  the 
coastal  zone  management  bill. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  failure  to  approve 
this  very  important  environmental  legis- 
lation today  would  result  in  the  further 
degradation  of  the  Nation's  coastal  wa- 
ters and  its  fast  decreasing  shoreline. 
Resiponsible  ofiBcials  of  practically  every 
coastal  State  In  the  Nation  are  In  strong 
support  of  the  principles  and  concepts 
embodied  in  this  conference  report. 

The  States  have  asked  Congress  to 
provide  them  with  the  appropriate  guid- 
ance, assistance,  and  direction  in  at- 
tempting to  correct  the  planning  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  to  Insure  that 
future  decisions  affecting  the  conversa- 
tion, development,  growth,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  our  coastal  zone  waters  and  land 
are  rational  and  represent  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  various  competing  uses  of 
this  natural  resource.  Our  bill  will  very 
effectively  meet  that  need. 

I  fully  recognize  that  some  few  of  our 
colleagues  are  very  unhappy  today  be- 
cause our  conference  report  places  the 
prime  responsibility  for  coastal  zone 
management  In  NOAA,  the  National 
Ocesuilc  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, rather  than  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment as  voted  here  in  the  amended 
House  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  that  unhappiness,  I 
understand  that  the  gentlemen  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  KyD  did  plan  to  offer  here 
today  a  motion  to  recommit.  But  I  now 
also  imderstand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  lesulership  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  have  reached  an 
agreement  here  on  the  floor  today,  an 
agreement  that  there  shall  be  joint  pub- 
lic hearings  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  and  the  Interior  Committee 
on  a  priority  basis  early  in  the  93d 
Congress.  On  the  basis  of  that  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Kyl  will  not  make  his  motion 
today  to  recommit,  he  tells  me.  Certainly 
I  personally  commit  myself  to  that  agree- 
ment. Such  joint  hearings  will  be  very 
welcome  and  I  believe  valuable. 

The  House  conferees  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  previous  position  of  this  body. 
In  vesting  authority  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  during  the  Senate/House 
conference  on  this  matter.  But  that 
position  simply  could  not  be  maintained, 
if  Congress  was  to  be  in  a  position  to 
enact  far-reaching  and  needed  coastal 


zone  management  legislation  prior  to 
adjournment. 

We  were  successful  In  Insuring  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
play  a  major,  If  not  controlling,  role  in 
coastal  zone  management  planning,  by 
vesting  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  authority  to  require  changes  in  a 
State  coastal  zone  management  plan  af- 
fecting land  use,  if  and  when  an  overall 
land  use  program  becomes  law  and  that 
agency  Is  the  responsible  administrative 
ofBce. 

During  this  Interim  period,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  required  to  consult 
with  all  affected  Federal  agencies,  which 
includes  the  Departments  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  others,  prior  to  final  approval  of  any 
State's  coastal  zone  management  plan 
and  subsequent  changes  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  compromise  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  is  logical, 
sane,  and  takes  care  of  the  concerns  of 
all  interested  parties,  both  public  and 
private,  in  regard  to  the  bill's  final  pro- 
visions. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  House 
conferees  were  not  able  to  obtain  total  ac- 
ceptance from  the  other  body  was  on 
the  issue  of  agency  jurisdiction. 

I  urgently  submit  that  it  Is  far  more 
Important  right  now,  today,  to  enact 
comprehensive  and  landmark  legislation 
— the  first  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States — providing  for  a  framework  of 
State  land  and  water  use  planning  in 
the  coastal  zone — rather  than  defeat  the 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  agency  juris- 
diction— particularly  in  light  of  the  role 
which  the  conferees  have  given  to  both 
of  the  principal  agencies  concerned. 

One  more  point  needs  to  be  brought  to 
your  attention.  The  final  version  in  no 
way  affects  the  jiulsdlctlonal  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  any  other  Federal  agency,  or  the 
Department  of  the.  Interior  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  Federal  lands, 
since  the  conferees  have  specifically 
eliminated  those  land  areas  from  the 
definition  of  coastal  zone. 

We  have  a  very  important  decision  to 
make  today.  To  enact  landmark  legisla- 
tion supported  by  the  general  public  in 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  supported  by  al- 
most every  environmental  organization 
in  existence,  supported  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  respective  States,  supported 
by  local  and  State  planning  persormel  In 
the  coastal  zone  States,  supported  by 
numeroiis  fishery  organizations  in  the 
Atlantic,  Oulf ,  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes, 
supported  by  organized  labor,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  other  body  by  a  vote  of  68  to  0  and 
by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  376  to  6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
lor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed in  this  conference  report  in  one 
respect.  On  the  second  of  August  by  a 
vote  of  261  to  112  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives expressed  its  will  cm  the  Kyl 
amendment,  sajring  that  this  should  be 
handled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. For  some  reason  unbeknown  to 
me  the  conferees  decided  it  should  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
require  setting  up  an  entire  new  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
even  though  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
the  right  of  veto,  it  seems  that  this  is 
really  letting  the  House  down  when  the 
House  expressed  its  will  so  well  on  the 
second  of  August,  and  I  am  extremely 
disappointed  on  this  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  two 
very  strong  desires  in  connection  with 
this  legislation.  First  I  want  our  estu- 
aries, our  seashores  and  lakeshores  pro- 
tected. Second,  I  have  desired  that  the 
administration  of  this  matter  should  be 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and, 
as  has  been  said,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  on  the  floor  earlier  this  year. 
That  amendment  carried  by  165  votes. 
My  view  was  shared  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  held  hos- 
tage by  time,  and;  the  other  body  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  I  do  not  know 
who  taught  whom,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  on  the  floor  who  can 
play  out  the  time  with  the  skill  of  a 
professional  football  quarterback  in  the 
waning  moments  of  the  game. 

So  we  have  a  problem. 

Someone  has  said  if  we  send  this  bill 
back  to  conference  it  will  die.  I  do  not 
want  that  to  happen.  The  same  individ- 
ual who  is  in  a  position  to  make  such  a 
decision  says  if  we  do  not  get  this  con- 
ference adopted,  there  will  be  no  ocean 
dumping  control  bill,  and  I  do  not  want 
that. 

The  Etepartment  of  the  Interior  and 
the  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  both  held  that  this  shoiild  be  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  rather  than 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
especially  in  light  of  the  very  com- 
prehensive national  land  use  planning 
which  has  been  provided  in  legislative 
form  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  which  has  been  held  so 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  can  know 
exactly  what  is  in  store  for  them,  rather 
than  for  the  Congress  to  sneak  up  on 
them  with  a  law  from  which  they  cannot 
extricate  themselves,  a  law  which  they 
could  not  stand. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit to  instruct  the  conferees.  To  do 
so  would  Jeopardize  the  legislative  con- 
trols that  we  need  in  this  instance  and  in 
the  instance  of  ocean  dumping. 

So  rather  than  doing  that,  I  think  we 
have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  solution 
which  will  permit  us  to  give  further  air- 
ing to  the  problem  of  administration  and 
accomplish  our  legislative  and  environ- 
mental policy. 

So  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  as  to  his  at- 
titude toward  having  priority  hearings 
early  in  the  next  Congress — joint  hear- 
ings between  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  and 
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the  Interior  Committee  of  the  House  on 
this  subject  of  jurisdiction  so  that  we 
can  again  air  It  for  the  public  and  for 
the  Members  ol  Congress. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  assure  the  gentleman  on  the  record, 
as  I  have  privately,  that  I  will  seek  to 
hold  he&i-Ligs  Jointly  with  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  with  the  proper  Pish  and 
Wildlife  and  Oceanographic  Committee. 

I  am  next  in  line  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Oceanographic  Subcommittee 
and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  and  I  give 
you  my  word  to  expedite  In  every  way  I 
can  this  legislation  in  the  early  part  of 

next  year.  ^  ^  , ^  *    ^.u- 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspin- 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  With  the  assur- 
ances that  have  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  with  the  \uider- 
standing  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  also  Join  in  this 
endeavor,  I  shall  reluctantly  support  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  conferees  on  S.  3507  have  not  seen 
fit  to  accept  the  House  decision  that  the 
coastal  zone  management  program  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. You  will  recall  that  this  decision 
was  made  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  261 
to  112,  or  better  than  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  reported  legislation  calling  for  a 
comprehensive  land  use  policy  covering 
the  entire  Nation,  Including  the  coastal 
zones.  This  comprehensive  land  use  pro- 
gram woiUd  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  as  recommended 
by  the  Administration.  Because  of  nu- 
merous problems  that  have  developed.  In- 
cluding some  jurisdictional  problems 
with  other  committees,  action  on  this 
comprehensive  legislation  cannot  be 
completed  this  year. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  this  cosistal  zone 
legislation  was  being  considered  by  the 
House,  it  represents  only  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  the  land  use  policy  sind  plan- 
ning problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  com- 
prehensive land  use  policy  and  planning 
legislation  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  be  enacted.  If  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  approve  the  piecemeal 
approach,  represented  by  8.  3607,  we 
should  at  the  very  least  provide  for  ad- 
ministration by  the  department  that  will 
administer  the  comprehensive  program, 
in  order  to  eliminate  overlaps  in  juris- 
diction    and     provide     for     uniform 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  not  re- 
versed their  position.  I  have  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  that  position.  We  legislate  and 
the  executive  branch  can  veto,  if  they 
so  desire.  It  Is  our  Job  to  do  the  legislat- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  we  have  ar- 
rived at  is  the  best  solution  that  is  avail- 
able to  us  at  this  time  and  I  would, 


therefore,  urge  those  who  have  sxip- 
ported  that  position,  which  I  hold,  to 
cooperate  with  us  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yirtd? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  for  his  leadership  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  I  followed 
his  leadership  earlier  this  year  and  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly. 

Along  with  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, I  am  very  disappointed  but  I  will 
reluctantly  support  the  conference  re- 
port. Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  EX)wning)  for  his  assur- 
ance and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  in  complimenting  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  for  the  extremely  ef- 
fective way  in  which  he  led  the  success- 
ful flght  to  amend  this  bill  when  it  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  is  an  excep- 
tional legislator.  He  combines  outstand- 
ing knowledge  of  his  subjects  with  a  rare 
<;apacity  to  marshall  and  express  his 
arguments  in  a  most  persuasive  and  ef- 
fective manner.  Never  backward  or  shy 
about  fighting  to  advance  Iowa  inter- 
ests, he  is  at  the  same  time  possessed  of 
a  national  perspective  on  major  Issues 
that  is  badly  needed  in  the  Nation's  Con- 
gress. 

I  joined  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
original  flght,  and  I  reluctantly  Join  wHh 
the  gentleman  at  this  time  in  going 
along  with  what  he  has  now  proposed.  In 
the  light  of  the  assurances  that  have 
been  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  DowNiKO) ,  this  Is  probably  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  matter  at  this 
time. 

I  again  join  in  following  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  who  has 
led  the  flight  so  extremely  well  on  an 
extremely  worthwhile  project  and  who 
has  done  so  in  an  exemplary  fashion. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  for  the 
compromise  arrangements  that  he  has 
engineered  here  today  on  the  floor  and 
I  assure  him  I  will  participate  completely 
in  agreement  for  joint  sessions  of  the  two 
committees  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  coastal  zone  management 
bill  conference  report.  The  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  adjacent  waters 
represent  one  of  this  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious resources,  yet  this  resource  has 
been  subject  to  drastic  degradation  and 
uncontrolled  development.  While  we  all 
recognize  the  necessity  of  Implementing 
a  rational  policy  for  the  usage  of  all  our 
lands,  the  coastal  zone  perhaps  is  the 
most  endangered  area  and  needs  top 
priority. 

Delaware  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this 
respect.  We  have  a  small  coastline  with 
some  of  the  most  unspoiled  beaches  and 
wetlands  on  the  east  coast,  and  Dela- 
ware's Governor  Peterson  led  the  fight  to 


Impose  tough  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  resource.  As  a  consequence 
Delaware  has  developed  a  sound  scheme 
for  the  orderly  and  judicious  use  of  this 
resource.  Other  coastal  States  have  not 
had  the  fortune  of  such  leadership. 

At  our  shorelines  65  million  Americans 
are  building,  disposing  and  polluting  the 
coastal  zone.  Just  the  concentration  of 
people,  let  alone  the  industry  which  fol- 
lows, have  put  unbearable  pressure  on 
coastal  ecosystems.  The  shorelines  can- 
not absorb  any  more  poor  planning  and 
development. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  should  be 
apparent  to  all  my  colleagues,  yet  alter 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
worked  on  this  bill  since  1969  it  is  dis- 
tressing that  some  agency  jurisdictional 
problems  are  jeopsutlizing  its  enactment. 
I  think  it  would  be  tragic  if  this  vital 
legislation  were  defeated  on  a  simple 
question  of  administrative  and  func- 
tionaJ  coovenlMice.  I  need  not  remind 
this  body  that  the  other  house  unani- 
mously supported  a  bill  which  would  keep 
the  administration  of  the  act  within  the 
Commerce  Department. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  focal 
point  of  this  act  is  the  States,  not  the 
Federal  Government.  The  purpose  is  to 
assist  the  States  in  their  development 
of  sound  coastal  zone  management  prob- 
lems. Administrative  functions  in  the 
act  seem  to  be  secondary  to  its  real  gotds. 
I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  broad 
range  of  support  for  the  conference  re- 
port expressed  by  diverse  groups  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  AFL-dO,  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  such  legis- 
lation and  will  weigh  that  against  the 
arguments  of  those  who  beUeve  the  act 
must  be  administered  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment or  by  no  one  at  all.  Rejecting 
this  conference  report  solely  on  an  ad- 
ministrative issue  would  be  a  pjrrric  vic- 
tory Indeed  and  the  ultimate  loser  will 
be  the  American  shores. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  iKi 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  just  a  moment  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
LiNKON)  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reluctantly  rise  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  8.  3607.  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

Reluctantly,  because  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed that  the  Senate  conferees 
would  not  accept  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  the 
extension  of  State-established  marine 
sanctuaries  to  areas  xmdtr  Pedo-al  Jiuls- 
dlctlon. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  wrote  this  legislation,  we  were 
successful,  in  committee,  in  adding  a 
provision  which  I  authored  designed  to 
protect  State-established  sanctuaries, 
such  as  exists  off  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
from  federally  authorized  development. 
This  provision  would  have  required  the 
Secretary  to  apply  the  coastal  zone  pro- 
gram to  waters  immediately  adjacent  to 
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the  coastal  waters  of  a  State,  which  that 
State  has  designated  for  specific  pres- 
ervation purposes. 

It  was  accepted  overwhelmlngrly  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  oil  and  petroleum  industry 
to  defeat  it. 

But  what  they  failed  to  accomplish  in 
the  House,  they  accomplished  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  where  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  prevents  the  public  from  know- 
ing the  responsible  parties. 

The  State  of  California,  in  1955, 
created  Ave  marine  sanctuaries  to  pro- 
tect the  beaches  from  oil  spill*.  In  1963, 
two  more  sanctusunes  were  created. 

These  State- established  sanctuaries, 
which  extend  from  the  coastline  sea- 
ward to  3  miles,  account  for  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  oitire  California  coast. 

However,  the  Federal  OovemmCTit  has 
jurisdiction  outside  the  State  area,  from 
3  to  12  miles  at  sea.  All  too  often,  the 
Federal  Government  has  allowed  devel- 
opment and  drilling  to  the  detriment  of 
the  State  program. 

A  case  in  point  is  Santa  Barbara  where 
California  established  a  marine  sanctu- 
ary banning  the  drilling  of  oil  in  the 
area  under  State  authority. 

Yet,  outside  the  sanctuary — In  the  fed- 
erally controlled  area— the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorized  drilling  which  re- 
sulted in  the  January  1969  blowout. 
This  dramatically  Illustrated  the  point 
that  oil  spills  do  not  respect  legal  juris- 
dictional lines. 

Our  Federal  policy  must  be  in  support 
of  State  laws,  for  without  conformity. 
State  laws  may  be  useless. 

Our  coasts  are  both  a  State  and  na- 
tional treasure,  and  must  be  protected 
from  unwise,  ill-planned  usage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  made  it  perfectly 
cletur  how  disappointed  I  am.  that  the 
provision  which  woxild  have  protected 
the  State  sanctuaries  was  eliminated  by 
the  conference  committee:  I  now,  want 
to  make  it  equally  clear  that  from  the 
overall  viewpoint,  the  Coastal  25<me  Man- 
agement Act  should  be  supported. 

As  a  coauthor  of  the  original  House 
bill;  I  believe  this  measure  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  establlsliing  certain  pro- 
cedures that  will  result  in  the  protection 
of  our  coasts  from  over-development. 

And  for  that  reason.  I  support  it,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also  vote  for  its 
auioption. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  14146.  the  coastal 
zone  management  bill.  It  pleases  me 
arreatly  to  see  that  we  have  finally  gone 
past  the  point  of  discussing  whether  or 
not  this  Nation  needs  a  national  coastal 
zone  management  plan.  We  obviously  do. 
and  to  have  reached  the  final  passage 
and  Implementation  stage  is  of  great 
credit  to  this  committee's  work. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  puzzles  me 
to  find  that  the  administrating  agency 
for  this  program  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Depaitment  of  Interior  but  rather  in 
the  Dep€utment  of  Commerce.  Within 
this  bill  there  are  provisions  which  will 
stipposedly  Insure  the  Internal  coopera- 
tion of  these  two  agencies.  I  hope  the 
cooperation  works,  but  the  organization 
Is  an  unfortunate  allotment  of  authority 


in  this  vital  field.  It  does  not  negate  the 
value  of  the  entire  prc^iosal. 

Briefly  then,  I  find  the  proposals  for 
eulminlstration  contained  in  H.R.  14146 
to  be  inadequate.  However,  the  bill  over- 
all is  meritorious,  and,  more  importantly, 
it  is  badly  needed  right  now.  Despite  its 
defect,  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objec- 
tive of  the  coastal  zone  management  bill 
is  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  preserv- 
ing and  developing  our  coastal  resources. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  coordi- 
nate Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to 
strike  a  balance  among  the  many  com- 
peting demands  on  these  resources.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  continued  erosion  of  our 
resources,  a  rational  plEUi  for  conserva- 
tion, utilization,  and  development  of  the 
coastal  zone  will  be  drawn  up  by  ex- 
perts. Alternatives  will  be  weighed  in 
light  of  their  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  impact  on  the  coastal  waters. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  en- 
vironmental, govermnental,  and  com- 
mercial groups,  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  National  Environmental  PoMcy  Act 
.signed  into  law  2  years  ago.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Congress  has  acted  to  assist  the 
States  in  carrying  out  programs  to  man- 
age their  irreplaceable  coastal  resources. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OP 
8.  3507 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  721) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  731 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (S.  3507) ,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  and  develop  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  management,  beneficial  use, 
protection,  and  development  of  the  land  and 
water  reeources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  maJne  the  following  oorrectlon«: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  305.  strike 
out  "1975"  and  insert  in  lieu  ther«af  "1977". 

(3)  In  the  section  heading  of  section  312, 
strike  out  "ESTAUBim"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ••■stttarini". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TO   SALUTE  HON. 
EMANUEL  CELLER 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  conclusion  of  aU  legislative 
business  and  all  other  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  hour  to 
salute  one  of  the  finest  men  that  this 
body  has  ever  known:  the  Honorable 
E^MANTTEL  Cell£r,  deau  of  the  House,  dean 
of  the  New  York  State  delegation,  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  view  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  Chair  would  place  this  special 
order  at  the  head  of  the  previously 
ordered  special  orders,  if  there  is  no 
objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
EMANUEL  CELLER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Roonby)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  all  legisla- 
tive business  and  oth?r  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  hour  to 
salute  one  of  the  finest  men  this  body  has 
ever  known — The  Honorable  Emanuel 
Cbller,  dean  of  the  House,  dean  of  the 
New  York  State  delegation,  and  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Manny  Celler  means  so  much  to  this 
body,  so  much  to  each  of  us  individually 
that  it  is  extremely  difQcult  to  put  into 
words  just  how  strongly  we  feel  about 
him.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  the  opportimity  of  repre- 
senting citizens  of  New  York  have  had 
the  advantage  of  having  a  closer  working 
relationship  with  Manny.  Thus,  we  feel 
the  loss  of  his  retirement  more  sharply 
perhaps  than  many  other  Members, 
many  old  time  friends.  But  I  think  it  will 
stand  uncorrected  to  say  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
knows  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
There  are  currently  some  41  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  from  New  York  but 
when  one  ssiys  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  he  can  only  refer  to  one  man,  our 
beloved  Manny  Celler. 

I  not  only  knew  Manny  with  whom  I 
served  as  a  Member  of  this  House  for  go- 
ing on  29  years,  but  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  intimately  knowing  him  and  his 
family.  I  traveled  with  Manny  on  several 
occasions  and  recall  with  fond  recollec- 
tion one  trip  to  the  Eagles'  Nest  in 
Bavaria  with  Manny,  his  dear  wife 
Stella,  his  daughter,  Judy,  and  the  di- 
rector of  his  New  York  congressional 
office,  Miss  Mary  Dougherty. 
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Manny  has  been  a  leader,  confidant, 
and  friend  to  so  many  of  us  over  the 
years.  So  many,  many  times  he  has  pro- 
vided the  legislative  know  how  to  get 
something  done,  the  shoulder  to  lean  on, 
the  wit  to  lighten  the  dark  moment,  the 
moral  guidance  we  all  need.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  fight  for  rights  for  all  our 
people,  for  civil  liberties  of  every  size, 
shape,  and  order.  But  he  has  been  much 
more.  He  has  been  the  rock  upon  which 
we  have  leaned  so  many  times,  he  has 
given  us  spirit  when  we  had  none,  cour- 
age when  we  lacked  the  will  and  above 
all  he  has  given  us  his  very  own  heart. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  if  I  go  on  I  will 
become  maudlin  and  I  would  not  want 
that  to  mar  this  tribute  to  so  great  a  man. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  Manny  Cellkr  will 
be  sorely  missed  and  that  we  all  wish  him 
Godspeed  and  happiness  in  his  future. 

(Mr.  Mcculloch,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  there 
walks  in  this  Chamber  a  giant  of  a 
man.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  long- 
er than  anyone  else  in  our  history.  For 
one- half  a  century  he  has  served  his 
country  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

But  such  legislative  records  do  not 
truly  measure  his  greatness.  What  does 
speak  to  his  greatness  is  that  his  work 
improved  the  quality  of  American  life. 
He  changed  things.  He  championed  the 
politically  weak  against  the  politically 
strong.  He  championed  the  voteless  and 
the  poor,  trying  year  after  year  to  bring 
America  home  to  her  ideals.  For  his 
labor  he  had  nothing  to  gain — only  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  some 
Americans  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  theaters,  restaurants,  hotels,  schools, 
labor  unions,  and  residential  communi- 
ties. These  were  reserved  only  for  others. 
But  the  man  from  the  sidewalks  of 
Brooklyn  with — let  me  say  at  the  risk 
of  self-praise — some  modest  assistance 
from  a  man  from  the  plowflelds  of  Ohio, 
led  Congress  to  adopt  laws  that  opened 
our  society  to  all  of  our  people.  Of  course, 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  But  we 
would  never  have  been  headed  in  the 
right  direction  were  it  not  for  Manny 
Celler. 

He  was  bom  in  the  19th  century,  but 
his  stamp  has  been  left  indelibly  on  the 
20th.  He  authored  350  statutes  and  four 
constitutional  amendments.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  he  thwarted  many 
foolish  ideas  which  otherwise  would  have 
marred  the  code  or  the  constitution. 

Manny  Celler  will  be  recorded  in  our 
history  books  as  one  of  the  all  time  greats. 
For  certainly  history  must  reserve  such 
a  place  for  one  who,  although  he  did  not 
father  his  country,  did  lead  it  from  ado- 
lescence into  adulthood. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

RODINO) . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  one  finds 
it  difficult  to  select  just  the  right  words 
to  adequately  express  one's  depth  of  feel- 
ing for  a  man  who  has  stood  out  as  a 


beacon  light  in  these  great  Halls  of  Con- 
gresB  for  so  many  years — a  man  for 
whom  I  hold  great  naptct  and  admira- 
tion and  whom  I  have  been  privileged 
to  know  not  only  a«  a  collea«aie  but  also 
as  a  friend. 

When  I  came  to  these  Chambers  24 
years  ago  I  looked  upon  Ekanuxl  Cklub. 
with  awe  for  he  had  already  eetab- 
lished  a  record  of  achievement.  Since 
then  his  monumental  aocompli&hments 
have  made  history.  I  consider  myself 
most  fortunate  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  at  his  side  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  over  two  decades 
and  I  foiuid  that  my  respect  and  my 
res»rd  for  his  wisdom,  his  learning,  his 
compassion,  and  sensitivity  have  grown 
with  each  passing  year. 

The  works  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  sage, 
Ben  Sira,  in  defining  the  virtues  of  great 
and  wise  men,  p^'haps  best  serve  to 
portray  my  picture  of  Mr.  Cxllbi  before 
the  eyes  of  all  of  us  here  today: 

He  wlU  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing  ...  be  will  pour  forth  words  of 
wlsdooi  ...  he  will  direct  his  counsel  and 
knowledge  aright  .  .  .  many  wiU  praise  his 
understanding  and  it  wlU  never  be  blotted 
out;  his  mecnory  will  not  disappear,  and 
hla  name  will  live  through  all  generations. 
TtM  nations  will  declare  his  wisdom  and  the 
oongregation  wiU  proclaim  his  pralae  .  .  . 
he  wtU  leave  a  name  greater  than  a  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  Celler  will  truly  leave  a  name 
greater  than  a  thousand  for  he  has  held 
great  ideas  and  ideals  and  with  these  a 
penetrating  In^dght  and  a  keen  under- 
standing of  himian  values  and  he  has 
foiled  these  beliefs  Eind  ideals  into  a 
treasured  legacy  for  all  posterity. 

I  recall  the  statement  of  Cicero — it  Is 
not  enough  to  acquire  wisdom,  It  is  nec- 
essary to  employ  it.  And  Emanuel  Cxllkr 
in  translating  his  every  effort  into  oiu- 
legislative  process,  has  fulfilled  these 
words.  His  is  an  unpareilleled  record  as  a 
result  of  his  authorship  of  landmark 
civil  rights  legislation  and  historic  con- 
stitutional amendments.  So  many  whose 
basic  rights  were  once  denied  will 
remember  him  for  the  depth  of  his 
humanity.  He  has  labored  zealously  to 
insure  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
men,  not  only  as  written  document,  but 
he  has  fought  tenaciously  to  guarantee 
an  actual  imderstandlng  and  a  continual 
reenforcement  of  these  rights. 

With  his  abUlty  to  bring  people  to- 
gether, his  vigorous  leadership  and  his 
deep  commitment  to  the  basic  idea  of 
justice  for  all  men.  Chairman  Cellee 
met  head  on  the  great  challenges  of  our 
time  and  dealt  successfully  and  effec- 
tively with  issues  which  have  torn  across 
the  face  of  this  Nation.  His  presence  will 
be  dearly  missed  when  the  93d  Congress 
is  called  into  session.  Yet  his  great  in- 
domitable spirit,  his  deep  belief  in  the 
principles  for  which  he  has  fought  so 
strongly,  his  firm  commitment  to  the 
rights  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  men 
will  live  on  in  oiu-  hearts  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  are  privileged  to  serve  here. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  . 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  RooNEY'  in  pa3^g  tribute  to  the 
dean  of  oiu-  delegation.  Congressman 
CTXLLXB,  who  concludes  with  this  Congress 
a  most  distinguished  ca^-eer  in  the  House, 
.second  only  to  the  great  C^arl  Vinson 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  some  50  years 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  for  many 
yefu-s  the  distinguished  dean  of  this 
House. 

Mstn>'  attributes  are  true  in  the  case  of 
Congressman  Celler,  but  I  think  that  in 
addition  to  his  distinguished  legislative 
record,  one  is  the  warm  regard  that  he 
had  for  other  Members  of  the  House.  I 
remember  coming  to  this  body  in  1959,  a 
D^nocrat  from  upstate  New  York  in  an 
area  where  the  Republicans  outnum- 
bered the  Democrats  by  3  to  1.  It  might 
have  been  difficult  to  establish  rapport 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  same  party 
from  New  York  City,  where  the  situa- 
tion was  reversed,  but  Manny  Celxxr  was 
one  whose  understanding  and  big  heart 
made  it  possible  to  weld  together  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  from  different 
areas. 

He  was  a  great  legislative  lead^. 
Others  will  be  able  to  detail  the  sub- 
stantial list  of  landmark  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  Congressman  Celler  was  re- 
sponsible for,  including  four  or  five  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  his  help  in  getting  through  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  I  was  interested 
in;  that  I  introduced  when  I  first  came 
here,  and  which  for  many  years  people 
said  was  a  crazy,  an  insane  bill;  a  bill 
that  would  put  some  of  our  national  holi- 
days on  Monday  rather  than  on  a  specific 
calendar  date  so  that  we  might  have  a 
3 -day  wedcend  celebrating  them. 

When  Manny  C?ellkr  understood  this 
was  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  and  it 
might  be  helpful  to  me  in  my  district 
he  did  everj'thing  in  his  power  to  see  that 
it  got  successfully  out  of  liis  committee. 

I  believe  that  perhaps  his  greatest 
achievement,  especially  as  a  Congress- 
man from  New  York  State,  took  place 
in  the  past  14  years,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  (jovemor  Rockefeller  in 
New  York  State,  when  Manny  Celler 
was  responsible  for  pulling  together  the 
delegation  from  New  York,  which  was 
the  largest  delegation  in  the  House  until 
recently,  and  which  had  never  complete- 
ly worked  together  as  a  single  xmlt.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion steering  committee  he  succeeded  In 
bringing  our  delegation  together  so  that 
our  numbers  could  be  felt  in  this  Cham- 
ber for  legislation  that  would  be  helpful 
to  New  York  State.  I  believe  it  is  per- 
haps significant  that  on  the  day  we 
honor  him  this  House  has  accepted  the 
conference  report  on  the  revenue-shar- 
ing bilh  something  that  was  viteJ  to  New 
York  State;  and  a  bill  which,  incidental- 
ly, included  more  money  for  New  York 
State  than  for  any  other  State  In  the 
Union,  even  though  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion we  are  only  No.  2  now  alongside  of 
California. 

ITiis  was  a  significant  achievement 
for  which  Manny  Cellee  was  respon- 
sible, and  I  believe  the  people  of  New 
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York  State  of  both  political  parties  will 
salute  his  leadership  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ROONEY  ol  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a 
distinguished  honor  to  yield  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, who  has  certain  remarks  to  make. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  rare  privi- 
lege for  all  of  us  to  have  served  with  our 
great  amd  beloved  dear  Manitt  Csllxr. 
Mr.  CxLLSH  has  had  both  one  of  the  long- 
est and  aae  of  the  most  brilliant  careers 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
championed  great  causes  and  won  tough 
battles.  He  has  demonstrated  an  Incredi- 
ble persistence,  especially  in  opposition. 
The  year  after  Mr.  Cxllsr  came  to  Con- 
gress, 1924,  a  law  was  passed  that  created 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  For 
41  years  he  fought  to  have  this  act  abol- 
ished. A  bill  written  by  Mr.  Ckllir  was 
finally  enacted  in  1965. 

Reviewing  Mr.  Ckllkr's  career  is  like 
leafing  through  a  history  book  on  the 
evolution  of  civil  rights  in  this  coimtry. 
He  has  gxilded  every  important  piece  of 
dvll  rights  legislation  through  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  then  through  the 
whole  House. 

His  name  is  on  more  than  350  laws.  He 
has  authored  four  constitutional  amend- 
ments. The  quality  of  his  service  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  House.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the 
deans  of  deans,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  great. 

I  am  proud  that  I  can  sc^  that  during 
every  day  of  my  service  in  this  House,  he 
has  been  friend  and  adviser.  I  love  him. 
I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  BOOas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana (Mr.  BoGGS) . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  !  Mr.  Roonkt  >  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  Am«1cans  of  all  time. 

I  came  here  in  1941,  and  even  then 
MAinrr  Cillcx  was  a  giant  in  this,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  had  done 
much  to  pass  and  to  perfect  the  legis- 
lation which  was  necessary  after  the 
great  depression.  Then  he  had  moved 
into  the  area  of  antitrust  legislation, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  for 
many,  many  years. 

More  recently  he  has  probably  con- 
tributed more  to  making  the  Bill  of 
Rights  a  reality  than  any  other  single 
American.  Today  there  Eire  Americans 
who  enjoy  the  right  to  vote,  who  enjoy 
the  right  to  pajticipate  fully  in  our  De- 
mocracy, who  enjoy  the  right  of  equal 
opportunity  in  employment,  because  of 
the  dedication  and  the  diligence  of  this 
one  mffj), 

Through  it  all  he  has  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  a  fine  love  of  Instltuticm. 
and  a  mind  that  haa  been  unexcelled 
through  the  years,  and  although  chron- 
ologically   tonight    he    is    considerably 


older  than  most  people  In  this  body,  his 
mind  is  still  as  active  and  his  zest  for 
his  country  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try remains  as  steadfast  tonight  as  it 
was  50  years  ago  when  he  first  came  to 
this  body. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  tn  join 
in  this  tribute  to  a  very  great  American 
indeed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 

Mr.  SMTTH  Of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman frcMn  New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  beloved 
Mr.  CxLLER  has — £ind  I  have  been  told 
that  he  has — presided  over  more  Eimend- 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  person  in  history 
except  the  Pounding  Fathers  who  prcr 
sided  over  the  passage  of  the  first  10 
amendments,  which  are  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  This,  of  course,  is  a  tre- 
mendous iilstorical  record  that  probably 
will  not  be  equalled  by  any  other  single 
person  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  CsLLER  will  go  down  in  our  history 
as  a  landmark,  as  a  mighty  oak. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about 
my  personal  relationship  with  this  great 
man.  I  have  had  the  great  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary under  Mr.  Celler  for  6^  years, 
and  it  has  been  a  privilege.  His  chair- 
manship has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
making  it  such  a  privilege. 

He  always  conducted  the  committee 
with  wit  and  good  himior.  His  good  hu- 
mor and  his  wit  many  times  could  turn 
a  tenuous  situation  into  one  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  He  was  always 
a  fair  chairman,  fair  to  those  of  us  on 
the  minority,  and  fair  to  every  member 
on  the  committee.  Never  did  he  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  power  as  the  chairman  of 
one  of  the  great  committees  of  the  House, 
but,  rather,  he  always  deferred  in  fair- 
ness to  the  wishes  of  every  individual 
serving  on  that  committee. 

I  foimd  him  to  be  most  cooperative, 
with  the  new  members  on  the  committee 
particularly,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  has  been 
a  great  personal  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
under  the  chairmanship  of  this  wonder- 
ful man,  and  we  shall  miss  him  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  will 
miss  him  on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  we  hope  that  he  will  take 
every  opportimlty  to  come  back  here  and 
visit  us  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?, 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me  and  giving  me  the  privilege  of 
joining  him  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
this  tribute  that  we  pay  to  the  dear 
dean  of  this  House  and  our  beloved  col- 
leagiie,  "Manny"  Csllbr. 


This  House  will  not  seem  the  same 
with  "Manny"  Celxsr's  familiar  figure 
not  here.  We  have  listened  so  many  times 
to  the  measured  cadence  of  his  reasoned 
eloquence;  we  have  so  often  been  de- 
lighted as  the  shafts  of  his  wit  have 
flashed  across  this  Chamber.  Our  minds 
have  warmed  to  his  wisdom  and  our 
hearts  to  his  compassion  so  often.  We 
will  never  forget  that  his  chtiracter  and 
his  wisdom  and  his  fidelity  to  his  coun- 
try are  imprinted  in  constitutional 
amendments  and  in  numerous  acts  of 
legislation  that  have  come  out  of  the 
Congress. 

Every  one  of  us  who  has  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  "Manny"  Celler  is 
his  debtor,  because  by  his  example  and 
by  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  and  by 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  pursued  his 
high  ideals,  he  has  buoyed  us  all. 

He  leaves  a  record  of  statesmanship 
which  will  be  the  envy  of  every  member 
of  any  parliamentary  or  congressional 
body,  and  he  leaves  a  place  In  the  affec- 
tion of  his  colleagues  which  can  never  be 
filled. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  all  say 
that  it  is  stimulating  and  inspiring  to 
revere  the  memory  of  so  good  and  so 
great  a  man  and  especially  to  hear  him, 
as  we  have  been  privileged  to  do  this  day, 
speak  so  movingly  of  the  future  while 
he  reveres  the  past.  Here  is  a  man  truly 
of  the  immortal  spirit  which  never  dies; 
nor  shall  his  memory  ever  perish  from 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  have  known 
him. 

As  Shakespeare  so  well  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  "We  shall  not  see  his  like 
again." 

(Mr.  McCLORY,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York,  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  sincere  personal  pride  and 
emotion  that  I  comment  today  on  the 
service  of  our  retiring  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Emanuel  Celler. 

Since  my  election  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1965,  I  have  had  coimtless 
opportunities  for  private,  personal  as 
well  as  official  contacts  with  "Manny" 
Celler.  I  have  come  to  love  and  respect 
him  as  a  man,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  law- 
maker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  above  and  beyond  every 
other  characteristic  possessed  by  our  dls- 
tingiiished  colleague,  "Manny"  Celler 
embodies  unequaled  qualities  of  com- 
passion and  understanding.  These  are  re- 
flected in  the  legislative  products  of  our 
Judiciary  Committee — and  of  the  Con- 
gress dulling  his  long  years  of  service  as 
well  as  in  the  personal  attitudes  which 
he  has  always  displayed. 

Congressman  Celler's  overriding  con- 
cern for  his  fellowman  has  carried  him 
to  positions  of  great  leadership  in  sup- 
port of  the  world's  beleagured  Jews,  as 
well  as  in  his  authorsliip  of  legislation  In 
behalf  of  all  of  our  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens. He  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  for  equal  civil  and 
human  rights  for  all  Americans.  He  also 
has  championed  the  rights  of  citizens 
accused  of  offenses  against  society  to  as- 
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sure  that  they  should  not  be  denied  a 
single  protection  provided  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  BiU  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  more  personal  vein 
let  me  say  that  Congressman  Ciller  al- 
ways has  EMJcorded  to  me,  as  a  minority 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  full  benefits  of  committee  mem- 
bership and  all  of  the  prerogatives  and 
benefits  that  such  mranbership  includes. 
I  was  never  denied  authorship  of  any 
legislation  or  amendments  which  origi- 
nated as  a  result  of  my  own  initiative — 
such  as  the  so-csdled  Monday  holiday 
legislation,  the  amendment  to  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  establishing  the  Nationsil 
Institute  of  Law  Eiiforoement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice,  and  the  recent  jury  reform 
measure  to  assime  fair  representation  to 
minorities  on  Federal  juries.  On  all  of 
these  measures  in  which  I  have  indi- 
cated a  particular  interest  I  was  given 
a  free  hand  to  serve  as  the  mesusures' 
sponsor  and  to  develop  the  reports  in 
support  of  the  proposals. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  calling  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  testimony  on  vari- 
ous issues  coming  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Congressman  Celler  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  always 
cooperative  to  see  that  cdl  aspects  of  the 
Issues  were  fully  explored  and  presented. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  some  would  dis- 
criminate against  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  basis  of  their  age,  there  could 
never  be  any  doubt  of  Congressman  Cel- 
ler's continuing  intellectual  strength 
and  complete  mental  alertness  as  a  sep- 
tuagenarian and  octogenarian.  His  keen 
wit  and  Solomun-like  wisdom  seemed  to 
sharpen  with  the  passing  of  the  years  to 
the  delight  of  his  admirers  and  the  as- 
tonislmiient  of  his  critics. 

It  is  certain  Congressman  Celler  was 
Inspired  and  encouraged  by  his  late  wife, 
Stella,  and  by  his  loving  daughter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  can  recall  only 
the  past  10  years  diu"lng  which  I  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  close  contacts  that  I  have  had  during 
this  period  are  sufficient  for  me  to  aver 
that  in  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler 
the  Nation  has  witnessed  one  of  the  great 
lawmakers  of  all  time. 

My  wife,  Doris,  joins  me  in  wishing  to 
our  longtime  friend  Congressman  Eman- 
uel Celler  many  more  active  and  pro- 
ductive as  well  as  healthy  and  happy 
years  in  the  next  chapter  of  his  eventful 
and  exemplary  life. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
Members  of  this  body.  I  have  the  most 
profound  admiration  for  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Mr. 
Emanuel  Celler. 

I  am  very  happy  that  my  own  brief 
service  in  this  body  of  two  terms  has 
been  on  his  committee  and  under  his 
leadership  of  that  committee. 

One  can  disagree  with  Mr.  Celler — 
and  I  frequently  have — but  on  all  occa- 
sions I  have  met,  as  every  member  of 
that  committee  has  always  met.  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  courtesy,  and 
fairness  In  that  committee. 


Under  his  chairmanship  we  discussed 
things  as  lawyers  and  as  equals  and  in 
the  manner,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  gentle- 
men should,  because  the  chairman  is 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  that  certainly 
can  be  said  about  the  chairman  is  that 
he  has  made  ills  mark,  as  has  already 
been  noted  here  this  evening.  Many  ol  us 
who  serve  here  in  this  body  may  serve 
long  and  well,  but  our  service  will  be  lit- 
tle noted  nor  long  remembered;  it  may 
be  full  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  noth- 
ing, as  the  poet  said.  But  Mr.  Celler 
has  left  his  name  on  the  statute  books 
and  on  the  life  of  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  which  is 
most  pleasing  to  see  about  the  chairmsm 
is  the  fact  that  at  a  great  age  he  re- 
mains keen -minded  and  active  and  is 
looking  forward  in  his  retirement  to  a 
continued  active  existence  at  the  bar 
and  In  the  teaching  of  his  profession. 

He  calls  to  my  mind  the  beautiful  lines 
of  Tennyson  in  his  poem  entitled 
"Ulysses,"  where  he  says — 

Old  age  hatb  yet  Its  honor  and  its  dreams; 
some  worlEs  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done 
not  unbecoming  men  who  stroll  with  gods. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  will  remember  the  story  about  the 
famous  Roman  statesman  Cato  who  at 
the  close  of  his  career  was  approached  by 
some  of  his  friends  who  asked  permission 
to  erect  a  monument  to  him.  He  declined 
the  honor,  and  he  said  that  he  hoped 
future  generations,  when  they  asked 
where  the  monument  to  Cato  was,  would 
be  told,  "Look  around  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  years  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  House  and  when, 
indeed,  I  was  simply  a  law  student,  I  was 
already  aware  of  the  monuments  that 
Mr.  Celler  had  left  around  him.  After 
many  years  of  practicing  law,  In  which  I 
dealt  with  his  monumental  legislation 
as  a  practicing  attorney,  when  I  came  to 
this  Hoiase  I  felt  that  there  could  be  no 
greater  service  for  me  as  a  lawyer  than 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  through  good  for- 
time  I  became  such  a  member. 

It  was  then  that  for  the  first  time  in 
my  career  I  became  acquainted  vrtth  Mr. 
Celler  the  man. 

To  say  that  he  is  a  person  of  great 
warmth  and  wit,  lucidity  of  thinking, 
would  be  to  state  what  is  obvious  to  any- 
one who  knows  him,  but  the  quality  of 
personality  and  subleties  of  spirit  can- 
not be  but  felt;  they  cannot  be  described 
with  ease. 

I  often  think  if  there  is  any  one  line 
in  our  literature  which  describes  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Celler's  mind  and  char- 
acter it  is  the  words  of  the  16th  century 
Elizabethan  poet,  Sir  William  Wotton, 
who,  in  a  poem  entitled  'The  Character 
of  a  Happy  Life."  started  out  this  way: 

How  happy  Is  be  bom  axid  taught. 
That  serveth  not  another's  wlU; 
Whose   armour   la   his   boneet   tbotight. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  sktll  1 

Simple  truth,  as  we  know,  is  not  simple 
to  achieve.  The  most  simple  truth,  the 


essence  in  truth  is  something  that  only 
the  greatest  genius  can  distill.  In  the  law, 
as  in  other  professions.  It  requires  a  great 
genius  to  distill  the  essence  of  truth  and 
put  it  into  form  that  will  last,  and  guide 
the  ways  of  men.  Such  Is  the  character 
of  our  great  dean  of  this  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Ckllkr. 

One  of  the  great  honors  of  my  career 
has  be«i  and  will  be  that  I  served  with 
Emanuel  Celler  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RCX3NEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  ills  remarks. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  deep 
admiration,  I  rise  with  my  other  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  in  saluting  the 
dean  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Eman- 
uel Celler  of  New  York. 

"Manny"  Celler  has  served  in  the 
House  for  26  consecutive  terms — 50 
years — tialf  a  century.  He  has  served  his 
country  and  the  people  of  America  for 
over  a  quarter  of  the  lifetime  of  our  Na- 
tion. His  has  been  a  truly  remarkable 
dedication  to  the  public  interest. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  has  always  sought  to  de- 
velop the  most  painstakingly  accurate 
legislation — compassionate  legislation  in 
accord  with  the  Constitution  which  has 
guided  our  country  and  which  has  so 
obviously  helped  guide  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  *Mr.  Celler  > . 

We  will  all  miss  you,  Mr.  Chairman: 
You  are  the  best  trained  lawyer,  you  are 
the  highest  skilled  legislator,  you  are  the 
finest  gentleman  In  the  House. 

We  cannot  thank  you  enoxigh  for  the 
guidance,  advice,  and  aid  that  you  have 
given  each  of  us  over  the  years — we  can 
only  wish  you  the  very  best  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  Members  of  this  House  whose  dis- 
tinguished achievements  fully  entitle 
them  to  a  proud  place  in  the  history  of 
this  great  land.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
among  these  ranks  of  Illustrious  and  tal- 
ented personages,  one  figure  towers  liigh 
above  all  his  peers. 

That  single  person,  of  course,  is  our 
extremely  capable  and  respected  dean 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Emanuxl 
Celler  of  New  York.  "Manny"  Celler 
has  written  a  record  of  public  service  that 
will  be  impossible  for  his  colleagues  to 
duplicate.  Indeed,  he  has  fashioned  a 
legacy  of  dedication  and  commitment 
that  will  stand  blb  an  Ideal  for  all  time. 
When  his  laalf  century  of  member- 
ship Is  coupled  with  the  staggering 
breadth  of  his  accompllstmientB.  surely 
"Manny"  Celler  deserves  our  recogni- 
tion as  the  foremost  Representative  in 
our  history. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  "Manny"  Celler  has 
occupied  a  key  and  crucial  position  In 
these  eras  of  flux,  m  this  cm^acity  he 
has  bestowed  the  benevolence  of  his 
judgment  on  a  thankful  citizenry.  On 
occasions  far  too  numerous  to  attempt 
to  list,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  lead, 
and  in  each  instance  he  has  performed 
brilliantly.  Truly,  he  has  brought  im- 
paralleled  wisdom  and  judgment  to  the 
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handiwork  of  Congress,  helping  mightily 
to  foster  a  law  that  is  just,  and  a  so- 
ciety that  Lb  noble. 

"Manny"  Ckllcr  has  stood  forthiightly 
for  the  weak  and  the  underprivileged, 
never  sanctioning  the  exploitation  of  the 
poor  or  the  abuse  of  the  unknowing.  He 
has  used  his  high  position  as  a  public 
trust,  serving  as  a  faithful  and  watchful 
servant  of  the  common  good.  His  stead- 
fast devotion  to  principle,  and  tenacious 
resistance  to  special  interest  and  priv- 
ilege, have  served  to  protect  the  most 
cherished  rights  of  the  people  of  this 
democratic  Nation. 

But  his  masterful  occupancy  of  the 
position  of  chsdrman  cannot  in  itself  ex- 
plain the  awesome  respect  with  which 
"Mawny"  Cbller  Is  viewed  by  all  his  col- 
leagues. Instead,  one  has  but  to  observe 
him  In  action  as  he  expertly  employs  all 
the  skills  of  the  legislator's  art.  His 
sweeping  knowledge  of  scores  of  subjects, 
commanding  ability  in  debate,  and 
shrewd  parliamentary  tactlcianshlp.  has 
justly  earned  him  a  reputation  as  a 
formidable  adversary.  Yet.  he  is  a  kind 
and  generoiis  friend,  enjoying  wide 
admiration  among  all  members  of  all 
political  persuasion. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  same  House  with 
Emantjxl  Ckllkr,  for  he  has  brought  a 
unique  measiure  of  prestige  to  this  body. 
He  cannot  be  replaced,  but  I  can  only 
hope  that  others  will  strive  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  he  has  set  forth.  I  offer 
my  sincere  best  wishes  to  "Manny" 
Ckllkr  for  many  more  happy  and  pro- 
ductive years  ahead. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  venerable  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Ekanttkl 
Ckller.  is  bringing  to  a  close  50  years 
of  brilliant  and  capable  public  service 
to  our  Nation  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

Chairman  Ckllkr  has  occupied  a  very 
special  place  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
chaired  the  Judiciary  Committee  longer 
than  any  other  man.  He  has  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  legislative  battles  in  the 
fields  of  antitrust,  civil  rights,  and  im- 
migration. Domestic  needs  have  always 
been  first  and  foremost,  and  inequities 
in  the  law  have  been  his  recurrent  target 
throiighout  his  years  of  service. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  served  with  a 
man  of  Mr.  Ckllkr's  strong  and  artic- 
ulate lesuiership.  His  integrity,  candor 
and  quick  wit  will  be  missed  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  in  this  House  long 
enough  to  pay  a  farewell  tribute  to  the 
distingxiished  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Emanuel  Celler.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1945,  "Manny"  Ckllkr  was  al- 
ready a  national  figure.  And  in  the  pass- 
ing years  his  stature  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  he  is  now  almost  a  national 
legend. 

For  a  half  century  he  has  given  of 
himself  to  serve  not  only  his  constituents 
but  the  citizens  of  this  country.  It  Is 
almost  impossible  to  cite  any  piece  of 
major  legislation  or  any  recent  constitu- 
tional amendment  where  he  has  not  been 
a  principal  participant.  His  powers  of 
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persxiaslon  defy  description;  his  analysis 
of  intricate  details  of  legislation  has  pro- 
vided this  House  with  a  constant  re- 
fresher course  in  law.  Those  of  us  not 
versed  in  the  law  have  seen  it  stripped  of 
legal  verbiage  and  reduced  to  under- 
standable langiiage. 

I  have  never  heard  "Manny"  Cellkr 
debate  with  bitterness  or  pettiness.  His 
speeches  are  larded  with  stories  as  fresh 
as  the  cigars  he  smokes.  I  know  he 
smokes  fresh  cigars  because  he  some- 
times borrows  them  from  me. 

In  recent  years  many  have  tried  to 
write  about  this  House  not  simply  as  an 
organization  but  as  a  living  institution. 
But  all  have  fallrai  short  of  the  mark.  I 
have  one  last  request  to  make  of  my 
beloved  and  respected  colleague — please 
turn  your  well-earned  leisure  hours  to 
writing  your  memoirs  of  service  In  this 
body.  Think  of  what  "Manny"  could 
tell — the  personalities  who  have  graced 
this  body,  the  history  of  our  country 
through  economic  ups  and  downs, 
through  wars  and  peace,  the  passing  of 
old  programs,  and  the  starts  of  new  pro- 
grams. I  can  think  of  no  other  individual 
who  can  qualify  for  this  assignment. 

In  leaving  this  House.  "Manny."  you 
are  leaving  behind  a  host  of  Members 
who  win  always  cherish  their  friendship 
with  yovL  The  best  of  everything  to  you 
as  you  embark  upon  a  new  era  of  your 
life. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  siu-e  I 
accurately  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  I  say  I  will  greatly  miss  the  wise 
counsel  of  Congressman  Ckllkr  upon  his 
retirement  after  50  years  of  dlstlngiiished 
service  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
coimtry. 

I  feel  it  is  also  accurate  to  say  that 
Congressman  Ckllkr  wUl  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Members 
to  serve  in  this  body. 

His  role  as  chalrmsm  for  many  years 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  no- 
table in  that  much  of  the  vital  and  far- 
reaching  legislative  enactments  of  this 
centixry  were  made  under  his  leadership 
and  his  legislative  skill. 

I  suggest  that  those  interested  In  pur- 
suing a  law  career  or  political  science 
career  would  do  well  to  study  the  bril- 
liant career  of  "Manny"  Ckllkr.  There 
is  much  worthwhile  to  learn  from  his 
service  over  a  half  century  In  the  House. 
Pew  can  match  it  or  will  ever  match  it. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  owe  "Manny" 
Celler  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  many 
years  of  service  in  the  public  interest. 
When  the  93d  Congress  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary the  House  will  be  the  poorer  because 
of  the  absence  of  oiu-  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  Chairman  Emantjkl 
Celler. 

I  shall  miss  him  and  I  know  all  of  you 
win  too. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Ehanukl  Cellkr, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  Congress  after 
a  half  century  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice in  the  House. 

Congressman  Cellkr.  whom  we  all 
have  become  accustomed  to  aSection- 


ately  calling  the  dean  of  the  House,  has 
served  longer  as  a  U.S.  Representative 
than  any  other  Congressman  except 
Representative  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia, 
who  served  2  months  longer  than 
Emantjkl  Ckllkr  will  have  served  when 
he  retires. 

Congressman  Celler  has  made  con- 
gressional history  and  set  many  prece- 
dents. For  example,  he  has  served  longer 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary — 22  years — than  anycme  else 
in  the  history  of  the  House. 

Under  his  chairmanship  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  sponsored  more  consti- 
tutional amendments  adopted — four— 
than  at  any  other  period  in  history  other 
than  in  the  First  Congress  which  ap- 
proved the  first  10  amendments,  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

In  addition.  Chairman  Cxller  can 
justifiably  claim  credit  for  more  than 
400  bills  that  have  been  enacted  into  law 
through  his  sponsorship  or  support. 

Judge  Celler  has  served  in  the  Con- 
gress through  some  of  the  most  critical 
times  in  our  history — and  he  has  served 
with  distinction,  dignity,  and  effective- 
ness. He  is  able,  articulate,  erudite,  and 
effective  and  a  skillful  legislator.  He  has 
served  his  district.  State,  and  Nation  long 
and  well  and  with  distinction  and 
fidelity. 

The  House  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out "Manny"  Celler,  his  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  wry  wit.  It  is  re- 
corded that  on  one  occasion  as  he  urged 
a  witness  to  complete  his  testimony, 
"Like  an  Egyptian  mummy."  because  he 
said,  "we're  pressed  for  time." 

Repeating  the  words  of  Britain's  emi- 
nent Prime  Minister  Disraeli,  which 
Chairman  Cellkr  is  noted  for  quoting — 

He  climbed  a  greasy  pole  to  succees. 

Yes,  we  will  miss  Dean  Celler — but 
we  appreciate  his  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  legislative  and  constitutional 
history  of  our  Nation — and  we  wish  him 
the  very  best  of  good  luck  and  success 
as  he  enters  a  richly  deserved  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
93d  Congress  convenes  in  Januskry,  it  will 
be  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  50  years 
without  the  presence  of  Representative 
Emandel  Celler  of  New  York's  10th 
Congressional  District.  The  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  my  colleague, 
mentor,  and  friend  will  have  given  up 
his  seat  In  the  House  to  take  up  other 
pursuits  with  the  same  vigor  and  dedi- 
cation he  gave  here  for  the  last  half 

centiuT. 

When  the  Dean  Celler  announced  his 
decision  not  to  pursue  reelection,  it  was 
as  Edmund  Burke  said: 

An  event  has  happened,  upon  which  it  Is 
difficult  to  speak,  but  Impossible  to  remain 
silent. 

And  so  I  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  acknowledging  the  leadership  and 
friendship  of  a  great  imblic  servant  and 
a  great  man. 

The  length  and  the  breadth  of  Mr. 
Celler's  almost  unpvaralleled  accom- 
plishments as  a  repi-esentative  of  the 
people  are  spread  on  this  record  today, 
and  one  of  them  would  be  cherished  by 
most  men  as  the  achievement  of  a  llfe- 
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time.  His  constitutional  amendments, 
and  much  of  what  he  did  £ind  said  slu^ied 
oar  life  and  our  times. 

He  discharged  the  great  trust  placed 
on  him  by  high  office  with  ability,  dedi- 
cation and  responsibility  the  task  de- 
manded. In  times  of  crisis,  he  brought 
the  people  together.  In  time  of  confusion 
and  turmoil  he  brougrht  patience  and 
wisdom  and  understanding.  During  his 
half  century  stewardship  of  the  public 
trust  he  has  become  known  and  loved 
for  what  he  has  built,  not  what  he  has 
destroyed.  Generations  of  our  Members 
have  sought  his  counsel,  which  he  gave 
freely  and  honestly. 

The  Congress,  and  the  Nation  too,  Is 
a  better  place  for  "Manny"  Ckllkr  hav- 
ing passed  this  way.  Still  strong  for  serv- 
ice, with  a  mind  sharpened  by  years  of 
legislative  battles,  he  takes  his  talent, 
and  experience,  and  wisdom  to  other 
tasks. 

I  hope  these  new  interests.  Chairman 
Ckller,  will  not  be  so  far  away  as  to 
place  your  knowledge  and  experience  be- 
yond the  reach  of  yoimg  Members  of 
Congress. 

We  have  much  to  learn,  and  you  can 
teach  us. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally a  society  which  claims  to  be  demo- 
cratic produces  institutions  that  reflect 
the  freedoms  it  claims  to  offer  its  citizens. 

This  House  is  one  such  institution.  It 
not  only  embodies  the  Ideals  of  our 
country,  but  reflects  the  unique  makeup 
of  our  population. 

This  House  has  periodically  reflected 
the  success  or  failure  of  American  life 
and  America's  promise  by  the  men  It 
sends  here  and  the  way  they  perform  its 
functions.  From  time  to  time,  a  person 
appears  in  this  House  who  reflects  the 
best  of  the  American  immigrant  tradi- 
tion, the  flnest  elements  of  the  American 
democratic  trsidltlon,  and  epitomizes  all 
that  is  good  about  this  House  as  a  people. 

One  such  man  is  Emanuel  Celler,  dean 
of  the  House,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

He  has  come  to  epitomize  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  of  his  body  in  his  long 
years  of  service  to  his  constituents,  his 
city  and  oiu-  coimtry.  He  has  prevailed 
against  the  winds  of  reaction,  when  they 
have  sought  to  demolish  the  structure  of 
democracy. 

His  voice  has  always  been  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  voiceless  and  the  dispos- 
sessed. He  is  perhaps,  and  quite  probably, 
the  most  outstanding  Jew  ever  to  have 
honored  his  people  by  service  in  this 
House.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  co- 
religionists live  free  lives  today  because 
of  the  life  he  has  led.  Israel  as  well  as 
Acierica  joins  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
man  who  has  always  given  of  himself  in 
the  nsune  of  all  the  causes  that  are  fine 
and  good. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  half  a 
century  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York 
has  been  a  fixture  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  For  much  of  that  time 
he  has  been  a  tower  of  strength.  Now 
in  the  final  days  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, it  is  highly  appropriate  that  those 
who  served  with  him  express  our  very 


best  wishes  for  a  full  and  happy  retire- 
ment. Pew  men  in  history  have  served 
their  country  for  so  long  or  in  positions 
of  such  high  responsibility.  Mr.  Ckller 
has  seen  our  coimtry  through  depres- 
sions, wars,  tensions  and  periods  of  na- 
tional crisis  as  well  as  periods  of  growth 
and  prosperity.  He  saw  us  emerge  from 
the  roaring  20's  and  now  he  sees  us  in 
the  sizzhng  1970's.  In  each  of  these  years 
the  name  of  "Manny"  Celler  was  recog- 
nized and  respected. 

Nine  Presidents  have  known  Emanuel 
Celler  as  a  man  of  deep  conviction  and 
personal  strength.  While  some  may  not 
have  agreed  with  him,  no  one  ever  had 
to  question  exactly  where  Chairman 
Celler  stood  on  any  issue. 

It  was  on  November  7,  1922,  that  the 
name  of  Celler  first  appeared  on  the 
New  York  ballot  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. It  has  appeared  there  every  2 
years  since.  The  people  returned  him 
to  ofiQce  for  a  record  24  times  to  carry 
forward  the  ideas  and  programs  for 
which  he  now  has  become  a  legend. 
Talented  and  witty,  he  is  a  most  engag- 
ing friend  or  adversary,  and  a  warm 
friend. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  no  man  in  this  century  has 
had  a  greater  impact  on  the  courts  of 
our  land.  Emmanuel  Ckllkr  always  strove 
for  a  judicial  system  which  would  carry 
forward  the  constitutional  mandate  of 
the  separation  of  powers. 

With  his  departure  from  the  congres- 
sional Halls,  this  great  American  will 
take  his  place  among  the  select  list  of 
men  and  women  who  truly  have  devoted 
their  entire  Uves  to  public  service.  ITie 
Congress  will  not  be  the  same  without 
him. 

I  wish  him  peace  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, he  Ims  come  to  embody  the  fair  use 
of  power,  shying  away  from  the  abuse 
which  so  many  have  found  to  be  con- 
venient, once  they  obtain  it.  Again  and 
again,  the  voices  of  darkness  have  cried 
out  for  hasty  £u;tlon  against  unpopular 
causes.  Knowing  full  well  that  such  ac- 
quiescence would  demean  freedom  and 
liberty,  Chairman  Celler  has  resisted 
courageously  these  people  and  their  im- 
port unings. 

In  every  case,  history  and  events  have 
vindicated  his  judgment. 

The  State  and  city  of  New  York, 
particularly  the  Borough  of  BrooklsTi, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a 
portion,  owe  him  more  than  words  can 
describe.  Over  the  years  he  has  placed 
his  constituent  first,  to  their  benefit  and 
to  his  honor. 

If  ever  there  has  been  living  proof  of 
the  concept  and  belief  that  opening 
America's  doors  to  immigrants  of  other 
shores  would  redound  to  democracy's 
benefit,  it  Is  the  life  and  public  service 
of  Emanuel  Celler. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  enormous  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  join  in  honoring  him 
today  for  what  he  has  done  in  effect  for 
all  of  us.  This  House  shall  be  much  the 
poorer  because  of  his  retirement  from 
public  life.  His  judgment,  Intellect, 
knowledge  and   wisdom  will  be  sorely 


missed  in  the  times  to  come.  And  also  let 
history  note  that  few  men  have  left  this 
House  a  greater  legacy  of  warmth,  com- 
passion, humor,  and  life. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  praise 
we  offer  today  to  the  Honorable  EImanukl 
Ckllkr,  no  matter  how  lavish,  will  cer- 
tainly be  understatement.  One  day  Is  not 
enough  to  even  run  down  the  amazing 
list  of  legislative  accomplishments  this 
man  has  to  his  credit.  One  day  would  not 
be  enough  to  mention  all  of  the  times 
over  the  years  he  has  championed  hu- 
manitarian causes  and  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Constitution.  One  day  would 
not  be  enough  to  speak  of  his  personal 
warmth,  or  of  the  expertise  and  good 
humor  he  brought  to  the  House.  Oixe  day 
is  not  enough,  but  we  are  forced  to 
make  it  so. 

I  take  particulcu-  pride  in  Mr.  Ckllek's 
accomplishments  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  Is  a  native  of  my  home  State.  I  suppose 
this  is  a  bit  unfsdr.  but  you  must  realize 
that  the  chairman  has  been  a  beloved 
figure  for  years  in  New  York.  He  has 
looked  after  the  interests  of  his  people 
well,  and  he  is  accorded  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  a  great  leader.  Indeed,  he 
has  been  a  shining  example  that  more 
than  one  man  has  tried  to  follow. 

He  has  served  this  Nation  splendidly 
for  50  years.  Years  of  the  most  rapid  and 
far-reaching  change  man  has  ever 
known.  He  has  helped  form  some  of  the 
great  things  that  are  America  today,  and 
we  all  owe  him  a  great  debt.  His  impec- 
cable integrity  and  judgment  has  saved 
this  Nation  from  many  a  foolish  law.  and 
has  produced  dozens  and  dozens  of  great 
ones.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
this  man  has  produced  more  legislation, 
and  presided  over  more  legislation,  than 
any  man  of  this  decade.  No  man  in  this 
room  can  come  close  to  "Manny"  Ckl- 
LEH's  record  of  service. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  about 
this  gentleman  is  that  he  never  lost  his 
sense  of  balance,  although  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  Washington.  He 
was  always  warm  and  friendly,  and  will- 
ing to  help  out  a  new  Member.  In  his 
seat  of  power,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
powerless.  In  fact,  he  devoted  his  career 
to  the  proposition  that  all  Americans, 
no  matter  of  their  origins,  religion  or 
race,  were  equal  before  the  law,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, he  never  let  his  colleagues  forget 
it.  He  has  been  privy  to  generations  of 
top-level  decisions  and  adviser  to  Pres- 
idents, but  perhaps  more  importantly, 
he  has  been  the  best  friend  the  common 
man  has  ever  had  In  these  HaUs. 

"Manny"  Celler's  dedication  to  his 
Nation  and  his  abiding  belief  In  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  the  citizen  will  long  be 
remembered.  We  all  owe  him  a  great 
debt,  and  I  am  truly  sad  to  see  him 
retire.  I  think  he  can  rightly  be  caUed 
one  of  the  greats  of  our  century. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing admiration  for  Manny  Celler 
and  appreciation  for  his  long  and  distin- 
guished service  In  the  House  and 
one  of  the  greats  of  our  century. 

I  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1 949  and  sometimes  think  of  myself  as 
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an  "old  timer."  but  at  that  time  our  col- 
league had  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  serv- 
ice In  the  House  and  had  attained  a  posi- 
tion of  distinction  and  leadership. 

It  Is  particularly  Impressive  that  it 
was  many  years  later  that  he  became 
recognized  nationally  and  internation- 
ally for  his  courageous  and  skillful  lead- 
ership in  the  enactment  of  our  civil 
rights  legislation.  No  one  can  praise  too 
highly  his  flght  for  civil  rights.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  are  in  his  debt. 

One  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  fact 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  for  many  years  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  he  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  in 
dealing  with  matters  other  than  civil 
rights. 

The  House  has  come  to  depend  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  wisdom 
derived  from  long  experience.  We  will  all 
miss  him. 

Certainly,  Manny  Czllir  deserves  an 
opportimlty  to  lay  aside  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  he  has  borne  so  long,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  leisure  which 
has  so  long  been  denied  him. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  can  take  greater 
pride  in  his  accomplishments  or  who  is 
held  in  greater  esteem  by  his  colleagues. 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  what  he  has 
done  and  assure  him  of  my  best  wishes 
for  the  leisure  years  ahead. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguished  colleague  and 
dear  friend  of  many  of  us — the  Honor- 
able Emanuel  Cellxr  of  New  York— will 
not  be  back  with  us  next  year.  He  has 
announced  that  he  will  retire  from  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

"Manny"  Ckllzx,  as  he  is  well-known 
to  many  of  us.  Is  84  years  young,  and  has 
served  longer  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives than  anyone  else  except  former 
Representative  Carl  Vinsen.  He  has 
served  longer  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  than  anyone  else, 
22  years  of  dedicated  service  on  that  pres- 
tigious body. 

He  has  often  been  called  "the  cham- 
pion of  the  underdog,"  and  when  we  re- 
call the  many  and  various  causes  he  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  speak  out  for  it 
is  understandable  that  he  would  be  so 
honored.  Perhaps  his  greatest  satisfac- 
tion has  been  the  leading  part  he  played 
in  getting  civil  rights  bills  and  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  a  vote;  indeed,  he 
has  had  more  to  do  with  developing  con- 
stitutional amendments  than  any  other 
man  in  the  House. 

We  know  just  how  serious  a  matter  is 
the  constant  pressure  of  events,  the  con- 
stant clamor  of  the  legislative  mill — so 
it  has  been  good  to  have  had  "Manny" 
Ceixhi  with  us,  with  his  quick  wit  and 
ready  quip.  It  has  been  reported  that  he 
has  used  a  favorite  saying  of  Britain's 
Ehsraell  to  help  him  through  some  of  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  the  ccaigressional 
life: 

Bver  be  armed  with  the  breastplate  of  good 
humor. 

Manny  Csllss  has  been  well  armed, 
indeed,  and  we  will  miss  him  as  we  go 
atxnit  our  way  on  the  Hill.  His  is  a  famil- 
iar face  and  voice,  and  after  so  many 
years  in  the  Congress  we  trust  that  his 


years  In  retlremait  will  be  both  long  and 
pleasant. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 

believe  words  can  do  justice  to  the  career 
of  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Emanttxl 
CtLVXM.  This  tribute  to  our  respected  and 
beloved  colleague  from  New  York  is  one 
which  comes  from  the  hearts  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  we  have  had  the 
honor  of  working  with  him  on  many  hls- 
tOTic  bills.  In  the  past  50  years,  he  has 
shaped  literally  thousands  of  important 
bills  and  left  his  mark  on  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

The  records  of  history  will  be  filled 
with  accounts  of  his  leadership  in  civil 
rights  legislation,  antitrust  legislation, 
immigration  reform  legislation,  law-en- 
forcement legislation,  and  so  many  other 
vitally  Important  measures.  His  speeches 
to  this  House  on  behalf  of  those  bills, 
brilliant  and  so  logical,  will  be  read  by 
students  and  future  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  will  be  more  difBcult  for  history  to 
capture  the  truly  interesting  and  memo- 
rable side  of  this  gentleman's  character 
and  career.  His  statesmauisMp  as  a  legis- 
lator, his  kindness  and  compassion  as  a 
hiunan  being,  and  his  charm,  wit,  and 
quick  mind  are  the  quiJlties  about 
"Manny"  which  we  will  miss.  He  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  members  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  as 
well  as  to  the  entire  House.  That  is  why 
this  special  tribute  to  Chairman  Ciller 
Is  so  significant. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Congressman  Celler  com- 
piled a  record  of  achievement  beyond  the 
dreams  of  most  legislators. 

He  has  placed  his  personal  touch  on 
so  many  bills.  He  has  met  with  and  ad- 
vlsed  Presidents,  having  served  imder  all 
since  President  Warren  Harding.  He  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  high 
Washington  ofBcials,  including  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  Ambassadors,  but  he 
has  also  had  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the 
average  American — the  immigrant,  the 
worker,  the  minority  group  member,  and 
the  businessman. 

There  have  been  many  occasions  dur- 
ing my  12  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  I  have  turned  to  Manny 
Celler  for  guidance.  His  advice  has  al- 
ways been  sound  and  wise.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  have  done  the  same  and 
because  I  am  proud  to  coimt  him  as  a 
personal  friend,  I  hope  that  relationship 
will  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  our  good  friend  and  leader  returns 
to  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  Manny  Celler  good 
health  and  happiness  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. He  certainly  deserves  the  appre- 
ciation and  the  tribute  which  this  House 
is  expressing  to  him  today. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  take  part  in  this  tribute  to  a  great 
American.  For  the  past  50  years,  Emanuel 
Ciller  has  been  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Only  one  other  Con- 
gressman, Representative  Carl  Vinson  of 
Georgia,  has  exceeded  Congressman  Cil- 
ler's years  of  service  and  that  only  by  a 
scant  2  months  or  so. 

In  the  course  of  his  50  years  of  service, 
Emanuel  Ciller  has  acquired  a  great 


deal  of  stature.  As  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  since  1949,  Congressman  Cel- 
ler has  had  a  hand  in  shaping  almost  all 
important  legislation  to  come  before 
Congress  in  the  past  two  decades. 

It  is  to  his  everlasting  credit,  however, 
that  he  has  never  forgotten  the  dictum  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli  when  that  great  Brit- 
ish statesman  said : 

That  all  power  is  a  trust,  that  we  are  ac- 
countable for  Its  exercise;  that,  from  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  all  (power) 
springs,  and  all  must  exist. 

Emanuel  Celler  hsis  always  used  the 
power  he  possessed  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  His  record  as  a  civil  rights  ad- 
vocate has  seldom  been  equaled.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  the  first  comprehensive  act 
in  82  years.  His  efforts  were  instnmiental 
in  the  passage  of  the  1960  School  and 
Voting  Rights  Acts,  and  the  1964  public 
accommodation  law.  Virtually  every  sub- 
sequent civil  rights  act  has  carried  bin 
active  endorsement. 

Civil  rights  bills  are,  of  course,  only 
one  area  of  concern  to  Craigressman 
Celler.  More  than  300  public  laws  bear 
his  name.  This  is  something  of  a  record 
even  for  a  long-termed  Congressman. 
His  ability  to  guide  a  bill  through  the 
House  to  passage  is  legend.  Constitution- 
al amendments  have  also  benefited  from 
his  great  skill  at  obtaining  a  consensus 
of  support.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
Congressman  to  be  able  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Eman- 
uel Celler  in  his  50  years  as  Congress- 
man has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  more  constitutional  amend- 
ments than  any  other  man  with  the  ex- 
ception of  James  Madison  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  which  became  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Congressman  Celler's  amendments 
eliminated  poll  taxes,  gave  District  of 
Columbia  residents  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  set  up  machinery  to  nm 
the  Government  in  case  of  Presidential 
disability.  His  backing  of  18-year-old 
voting  rights  was  also  instrumental  in 
gaining  passage  for  the  26th  amend- 
ment. 

This  impressive  legislative  record  is 
only  one  aspect  of  Congressman  Celler's 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  As  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary's  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
Congressman  Ciller  has  exposed  anti- 
trust violations  which  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consimaer.  His  unre- 
lenting Investigations  showed  no  favor- 
ites, hitting  such  varied  industries  as 
steel,  newsprint,  sports,  and  television. 
Undoubtedly,  his  investigations  have 
helped  to  encourage  compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  antitrust  laws. 

For  the  past  half  century,  Emanuel 
Ciller  has  been  a  force  for  progress  in 
this  country.  When  he  first  entered  Con- 
gress in  March  1923,  Emanuel  Celler's 
distinctly  progressive  ideas  were  some- 
thing of  a  novelty.  Over  the  years  he  has 
worked  diligently  to  obtain  legislative 
approval  of  many  innovative  ideas.  It  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  has  succeeded  to 
such  an  admirable  extent. 

Future  historians,  I  am  sure,  will  mark 
the  years  of  his  service  in  the  Congress 


as  a  landmark  era  In  American  history. 
Emanuel  Celler  helped  to  shape  the 
events  of  those  years  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. The  Impact  of  his  leadership  wUl  be 
felt  for  many  years  to  come.  His  place 
in  the  hall  of  the  congressional  greats  is 
assured.  No  greater  memorial  could  be 
made  to  a  man's  lifetime  of  service.  We 
all  will  miss  our  good  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  at  this 
time  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues a  newspaper  article  from  the  Oc- 
tober 8.  1972,  issue  of  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.. 
Courier  Elxpress: 

Ceixxb  Pboud  op  Rights  Laws 
(By  WlUlam  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.) 

WAsHiNOTOif — Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  84- 
year-old  dean  of  the  House  and  chairman 
of  Its  Judlciaxy  Committee,  thinks  the  nation 
has  enough  civil  rights  laws  on  the  books  for 
the  time  being  but  favors  stronger  legislation 
to  protect  Individual  privacy.  The  New  Ytark 
Democrat  covered  these  and  other  t<^lcs  in 
a  wide-ranging  interview  with  Oongreaslonal 
Quarterly  In  the  closing  days  of  his  long 
career  In  Congress. 

Celler  has  served  In  the  House  since  1923, 
longer  than  any  other  membera  In  Its  history 
except  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  D-Ga.,  who  servd 
from  1914  to  1965.  Celler  was  defeated  In  the 
New  York  State  primary  In  June  by  Elizabeth 
Holtzman,  30,  a  liberal  attorney.  Celler's  age 
and  his  continuing  law  practice  were  prin- 
ce Issues  In  that  contest. 

Th  scrappy  Celler  said,  however,  that  he 
would  "kick  the  hell  out  of  any  man  who 
tells  me  I  must  retire  because  of  my  age," 
vldlng:  "I  carry  on  Just  as  weU,  I  hope  and 
I  think,  now  as  I  did  20  years  ago,"  Sightly 
hard  of  hearing  and  slow  of  gait,  Celler 
nevertheless  projected  the  personality  of  a 
man  of  unimpaired  mental  capacity. 

DEFENDS  BULKS 

Celler  said  he  planned  to  continue  his  law 
practice  with  "greater  vigilance  than  hereto- 
fore," and  to  conduct  seminars  at  a  new  law 
school  in  New  York  to  be  called  Emauol 
Celler  Law  School.  The  congressman  de- 
fended House  rules  which  permit  members 
of  Congress  to  carry  on  outside  business  ac- 
tivities. 

"I  think  you  must  give  consideration  to  the 
Individual  as  well  as  to  the  institution,"  he 
said.  "If  you  have  a  man  cut  himself  off 
from  his  profession  or  from  his  calling,  then 
you  are  going  to  have  a  situation  where 
only  the  scions  of  great  wealth  become  mem- 
bers of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  You 
wouldn't  want  that." 

Looking  back  over  his  long  career  In  Con- 
gress. Celler  said  he  was  very  proud  to  have 
been  the  author  and  to  have  floor-managed 
through  the  House  all  the  clvU  rights  bills 
from  1967  to  1970.  But  he  said  It  was  neces- 
sary to  "digest  those  clvU  rights  and  see  what 
the  results  will  be"  before  considering  more 
legislation  In  the  field. 

RAPS   wnX   TAPS 

His  worst  disappointment,  he  said,  was  the 
passage  of  legislation  permitting  wire  tapping 
under  certain  circumstances.  New  legislation 
Is  required,  he  added,  to  prevent  repetition  of 
the  Watergate  bugging  case. 

"Such  happenings,"  he  declared,  "are  quite 
revolting  and  make  for  the  discomfiture  of 
many,  and  is  undoubtedly  against  the  welfare 
of  the  nation." 

In  other  points  made  during  the  Interview, 
Celler  said: 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the 
most  effective  president  In  his  relations  with 
Congress,  with  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
also  effective.  Least  effective  of  those  he  has 
known  were  Warren  Q.  Harding  and  Calvin 
P.  CooUdge.  President  NUon  Is  "very  able, 
very  skillful,  but  quite  political"   and  has 


"grown  considerably  with  the  responsibility 
of  hU  office." 

LKAOIKS    NOT    AS   STRONG 

The  current  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Is  "not  weak,  but  Is  not  as  strong  as  It 
was  when  Sam  Raybum  and  Lyndon  John- 
son were  In  control.  It  la  better  to  have  the 
reins  In  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
abUlty  and  the  strength  of  mind  to  properly 
use  those  reins  to  steer  the  Congress  In  proper 
directions." 

The  seniority  system  remains  "the  least 
objectionable  of  all  systems  for  elevation  of 
men  to  chairmanships."  During  the  period 
when  Speaker  Joe  Cannon  was  naming  chair- 
men, only  sycophants  got  the  Jobs  and 
"frankly  you  couldn't  spit  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  speaker."  During  the  period  when 
chairmen  were  elected  by  members  of  the 
committees,  log-rolling  occurred.  "Every 
method  has  been  tried  and  discarded.  Every 
method  was  objectionable." 

Wnx    MISS   KILL 

Celler  discounted  charges  that  public  con- 
fidence had  declined. 

"Public  confidence  In  Congress  has  never 
been  high,"  he  stated.  'Congress  throughout 
its  whole  history  cannot  be  too  far  ahead  of 
the  constituents,  and  if  the  constituents  are 
indecisive,  disunited  and  In  conflict,  this  wUl 
be  reflected  In  the  Congress.  .  .  .  Well.  Con- 
gress is  not  responsible  for  all  the  ills.  The 
Individual  himself  may  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  those  very  Ills." 

Celler  was  philosophical  about  his  own  Im- 
pending departure  from  Capitol  Hill  after  50 
years,  though  conceding  he  will  "sorely  miss 
being  here."  He  remains  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  representative  government  In  the 
United  States,  declaring: 

"In  this  country  we  select  representatives 
who  determine  what  taxes  we  shall  be  b\ir- 
dened  vrtth,  and  how  those  taxes  when  gath- 
ered shall  be  spent.  I  think  that  bodes  well 
for  the  future  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  priv- 
ileged today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Ebianubl  Ciller  of  New  York's  10th 
District.  Yet  in  doing  so.  I  am  obliged  to 
add  a  note  of  deep  regret  because  of  the 
impending  retirement  of  this  remarkable 
man  from  our  midst.  He  shall  indeed  be 
missed. 

No  one  in  Congress  has  served  as  long 
as  "Manny  Ciller,"  and  no  one  has 
worked  any  harder.  His  committee  has 
handled  more  legislation  under  his  chair- 
manship over  the  past  24  years  than  any 
other  committee  in  Congress.  More  than 
300  public  bills  bear  his  name — a  record 
unsurpassed  in  congressional  history.  As 
author  of  three  constitutional  amend- 
ments—the 23d,  24th.  and  25th— he 
ranks  second  only  to  one  other  Con- 
gressman of  record — the  esteemed 
Thomas  Jefferson.  His  three  amend- 
ments eliminated  the  poll  tax,  provided 
the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  to 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  established  machinery  to  run  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  Presidential 
disability. 

As  a  leader  of  the  liberal  forces  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  MAmrr  Celler 
waged  mighty  battles,  in  behalf  of  anti- 
trust legislation,  civil  rights,  and  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court — all  of  which  have  been 
subjected  to  attack  of  the  more  strenu- 
ous nature  year  in  find  year  out,  since  he 
came  to  the  Congress  In  19^3. 

One  of  the  rare  privileges  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  me  was  my  6  years' 


service  on  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  when, 
under  Chairman  Ciller  s  strong  leader- 
ship and  through  his  enormous  courage, 
commitment,  and  determination,  legis- 
lation to  give  black  Americans  equal 
protection  of  the  BUI  of  Righto  t>egan 
its  journey  through  Congress — all  of  it 
finally  to  be  signed  into  law.  In  time  to 
come,  when  men  and  women  write  the 
history  of  the  years  that  the  conscience 
of  America  was  awakened  and  we  began 
the  long  trek  toward  moving  this  Nation 
away  from  the  degrading  discrimination 
and  segregation  that  for  almost  200  years 
have  characterized  much  of  American 
life,  Emanuel  Ciller's  name  will  fill 
those  pages,  and  the  battles  he  fought 
and  won  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  t)ehalf  of  civil  righte  will  become 
legend. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  stronger  and  more  effective  Institution 
for  democracy,  and  this  country  Is  »  bet- 
ter place  for  all  Americans,  because  of 
his  service  in  this  House. 

I  am  proud  to  know  Manky  Cilixr.  to 
have  served  with  him  In  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  proud  that  as  a  former  member 
of  his  committee  I  shared  in  a  small  way 
in  the  many  contributions  he  made  to 
this  country. 

Manny  Ciller  has  earned  our  pro- 
found respect  and  gratitude,  and  I  ex- 
tend to  him  ray  deep  affection  and  wish 
him  many  rewarding  years  of  his  richly 
deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
in  our  time  has  had  a  greater  impact  on 
the  laws  of  our  land  than  Emanuel 
Ciller,  retiring  this  year  after  50  years 
of  service  in  the  House  and  22  years  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

He  has  served  under  9  Presidents 
and  presided  over  the  passage  of  400  laws. 
including  such  landmark  legislation  as 
abolition  of  the  national-origins  formula 
in  the  immigration  law.  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Antimonopoly  Act,  and  four 
amendments  to  the  Constitution — Presi- 
dential disability,  Presidential  vote  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  antipoll 
tax,  and  the  18-year-old  vote. 

nrst  elected  to  Congress  in  1922  and 
representing  his  home  district  of  Brook- 
lyn ever  since,  Emanxtil  Celler  has 
brought  his  tremendous  vigor,  wit.  and 
wisdom  to  bear  on  all  the  monumental 
issues  and  events  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury— the  depression  and  New  Deal  of 
the  1930's,  the  rise  of  fascism  and  World 
War  n,  the  cold  war,  and  the  Korean 
war,  Vietnam,  Immigration  law  reform, 
suid  the  breakup  of  harmful  monopolies. 

Through  it  all,  he  has  retained  that 
precious  quality  of  youth,  the  ability  to 
see  and  the  courage  to  act  upon  needed 
change.  As  he  once  put  it  himself, 

To  be  a  successful  Congressman,  one  must 
have  the  friendliness  of  a  chUd,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  teenager,  the  assurance  of  a 
college  boy,  the  diplomacy  of  a  wayward 
husband,  the  curiosity  of  a  cat,  and  the 
good  humor  of  an  Idiot. 

No  one  has  been  more  successful  than 
EMMANUEL  Celler,  so  perhaps  that  state- 
ment deserves  to  be  taken  more  seriously 
even  than  he  intended. 

The  Congress  will  not  be  the  same 
without  Emanuel  Ciller,  and  all  of  us. 
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his  many,  many  friends,  colleagues,  and 
admirers,  will  miss  him. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  smd  privilege 
for  me  to  be  able  to  know  him  and  work 
with  him,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
Join  the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  century.  Con- 
gratulations, Mr.  Ckller,  and  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
never  pleasant,  saying  farewell  to  a 
friend,  especially  to  one  as  eminent  as 
our  colleague,  "MAinnr"  Ctlixr. 

Mr.  CiLi-KR  has  been  In  Congress  50 
years — since  before  many  of  us  were 
bom.  He  graduated  from  law  school  60 
years  ago,  was  first  named  a  delegate  to 
the  New  York  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion 50  years  ago  and  began  service  as  a 
platform  commltteemjui  for  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  30  years  ago. 
How  the  world  has  changed  during  this 
long  and  outstanding  career.  And  Mr. 
Ciller  had  a  direct  hand  in  so  much  of 
that  change,  particularly  in  advancing 
and  refining  our  notions  of  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties. 

I  doubt  the  historic  civil  rights  laws 
of  the  1960's  could  have  been  enacted 
without  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
Celler.  And  more  recently  our  distin- 
guished colleague  labored  valiantly  on 
the  floor  in  opposition  to  antlbtising 
legislation  which  many  of  us  considered 
both  unwise  and  unconstitutional.  His 
spirited  performance  In  such  debates 
belied  the  84  years  attributed  to  him  In 
the  ofBclal  biographies. 

Pew  of  us  will  be  able  to  wear  our 
years  as  lightly  and  as  well  as  Mr.  Cil- 
ler. 

And  even  fewer  can  match  his  monu- 
mental contributions  to  mankind. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ln  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  career  of  EuAmriL 
Ciller  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
one  should  really  write  a  book,  and  not 
make  a  short  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  hope  that  during  the  coming 
years  at  least  part  of  Chairman  Ciller's 
energies  will  be  devoted  to  seeing  to  It 
that  such  a  book  is  written,  whether  he 
or  someone  else  Is  the  author. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  could  quarrel  with 
the  statement  that  Emawuel  Celler,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  been  responsible  for  more 
major  legislation  during  the  past  half 
century  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate.  Indeed.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  such  a  statement  would  be  true 
even  Lf  the  Qeld  is  extended  to  cover  all 
of  those  who  ever  served  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate.  Such  names  as  Daniel 
Webster  and  Henry  Clay  are  weU  known 
to  every  schoolchlld,  but  how  many  of  us 
can  cite  major  legislative  advances  that 
were  attributable  to  their  leadership? 

One  has  only  to  think  of  the  great 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  which  bore 
Mr.  Celler's  name,  to  realize  the  scsde 
of  his  achievements.  I  personally  am 
proud  that  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  that  bill  was  enacted,  and  that  an 
idea  of  mine  found  its  way  Into  the  law, 
thanks  to  the  receptiveness  and  follow- 
through  of  Mr.  CiLLiR.  This  was  a  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  bill 
to  the  election  of  party  oCQcers,  such  as 
delegates  to  national  conventions;  when 
I  mentioned  the  idea  during  the  commit- 


tee consideration  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Cillii 
promptly  accepted  It  and  saw  to  it  that 
that  bill  as  originally  Introduced  was 
amended  accordingly. 

Unique  as  Chairman  Ciller's  achieve- 
ments as  a  legislator  may  be,  msmy  of  us 
In  the  House,  and  especially  those  of  us 
on  the  New  York  delegation,  will  think  of 

"Manwte"  Cellkr  first  of  all  as  a  won- 
derful human  being  for  whom  we  feel 
the  deepest  affection.  In  his  dealings 
with  other  Members,  again  especially 
those  of  his  own  party  from  New  York 
State,  he  was  always  kind  and  consider- 
ate and  willing  to  take  time  from  his  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  burden  of  congres- 
sional obligations  to  give  wise  coxinsel  or 
otherwise  be  helpful. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with 
"Mannie"  on  the  New  York  delegation 
will  always  look  upon  him  as  our  dean, 
and  we  hope  that  for  many  years  to 
come  he  will  still  take  part  in  our  delib- 
erations. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
be  the  same  without  Chairman  Celler. 
We  will  miss  his  words  of  wisdom  and  his 
leadership,  we  will  miss  his  endless  fimd 
of  appropriate  anecdotes  and  we  will 
miss  his  good  companionship. 

Oiu-  one  consolation  Is  that  our  friend 
and  good  coimselor  plans  to  spend  a  good 
part  of  his  time  in  Washington,  and  we 
will  look  forward  to  seeing  him  frequent- 
ly and  for  many  years  to  come  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  So.  as  he  completes  50  years  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  salute  him  as  a  great  American  and 
wish  him  many  productive  and  happy 
years  as  our  friend. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  in  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Emantjel  Celler.  He 
has  served  longer  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives than  any  other  man  except 
former  Representative  Carl  Vinson,  and 
is  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers. 

Our  colleague  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y..  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
and  Columbia  University  Law  School, 
practiced  law  for  10  years,  and  was 
elected  to  the  68th  Congress  In  Novem- 
ber of  1922.  He  soon  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  crusader,  a  fighter  for  social 
legislation,  and  as  a  man  who  could  say, 
as  he  did  in  that  first  year  when  he  was 
elected,  "It's  time  for  change." 

When  I  entered  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  freshman  in  the  90th 
session.  I  quickly  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Emanuel  Celler  was  a  man  held 
m  high  regard  by  all  Members.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  imder  his  able  and 
judicious  chairmanship,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  his  efforts  first-hand 
have  easily  enabled  me  to  imderstand 
that  regard.  I  have  come  to  greatly  ad- 
mire and  respect  his  integrity  and  dedi- 
cation. Mr.  Celler  has  always  sought 
to  make  this  a  better,  more  equitable 
America  for  people  of  all  races  and  back- 
grounds. He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Judiciary  Committee  since 
1949 — and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964  bear 
his  name,  and  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  some 
82  years. 


Congressman  Celler  was  once  report- 
ed to  have  made  the  observation  that: 

To  b«  a  successful  Congressman,  one  must 
have  the  frlendUnesa  of  a  child,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  teen-ager,  the  assurance  of  a  col- 
lege boy,  the  diplomacy  of  a  wayward  hus- 
band, the  curiosity  of  a  cat,  and  the  good 
humor  of  an  Idiot. 

Emanttel  Celler  t^as  combined  rare 
good  humor  with  equally  rare  wisdom— 
and  togther  this  combination  has  en- 
abled his  committee  to  move  this  great 
Nation  ahead  on  the  long,  and  some- 
times diflacult,  road  towards  a  more  rep- 
resentative and  just  democracy.  He  co- 
authored  four  constitutional  amend- 
ments— the  23d.  the  24th,  the  25th,  and 
the  26th.  These  four  amendments  elimi- 
nated poll  taxes,  gave  the  District  of 
Columbia  residents  the  right  to  vote  for 
President,  set  up  machinery  to  run  the 
Government  in  case  of  presidential  disa- 
bility, and  gave  the  right  to  vote  to  18- 
year-old  citizens.  As  he  once  said  of  these 
amendments. 

Only  Thomas  Jefferson  authored  more 
Constitutional  amendments. 

There  are  at  least  400  laws  that 
Emanuel  Celler  can  properly  claim  as 
having  his  personal  imprint  upon  them, 
including  6  major  civil  rights  bills,  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Antlmonopoly  Act,  the 
abolition  of  the  national  origins  formula 
in  the  immigration  laws,  and  the  4 
amendments  now  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

With  such  a  record  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  those  of  us  who  have  sat  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  have  come 
to  have  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for 
this  man  who  Is  a  symbol  of  Integrity, 
perseverance,  and  plain  hard  work.  We 
will  all  miss  Emanttel  Celler  when  the 
Congress  convenes  in  January  of  1973, 
but  his  accumulated  acts,  wisdom,  and 
day-to-day  conduct  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

I  consider  it  a  proud  and  enabling  ex- 
perience to  have  known  and  served  be- 
side him.  I  wish  him  well  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  joining 
In  this  tribute  to  our  retiring  dean  of 
the  House,  the  Honorable  Emanttel 
Celler  of  New  York,  who  Is  closing  50 
years  of  congressional  service,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  few  personal  words  of 
thanks. 

Since  my  election  in  1968,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  imder  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Celler.  I  have  very  much 
enjoyed  and  benefited  from  this  associa- 
tion and  I  am  especially  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity,  encouragement,  and 
cooperation  which  the  chairman  so 
freely  offered. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  work  closely 
with  this  outstanding  Jurist,  whose  leg- 
acy to  the  American  people  includes 
landmark  legislation  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights,  antitrust,  and  immigration.  The 
chairman  can  also  be  proud  of  Ms  role 
in  the  passage  of  four  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  which  abolished  the 
poU  tax,  provided  for  the  election  of  a 
Delegate  to  the  House  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  established  a  procediu-e  for 
presidential    disability    and    succession 
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and  opened  the  voting  booth  to  young 

citizens. 

It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  inventory 
each  of  Chairman  Ciller's  legislative 
contributions.  SufBce  to  say  they  are  im- 
pressive in  volume  and  more  impressive 
In  importance  to  our  country.  Chairman 
Celler  served  during  tumultuous  times 
and  rose  to  every  chaUenge.  His  achieve- 
ments are  many. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  those  who 
have  known  and  associated  with  him. 
but  he  leaves  with  our  best  wishes  for 
his  continued  success  and  happiness  and 
with  my  gratitude.  I  know  that  his  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  man  is  not  ended. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  al- 
ways be  to  me  a  very  fond  reminiscence 
when  I  first  met  25  years  ago  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler).  I  was  impressed  with  his  cor- 
diality, graclousness  and  charm.  As  a 
freshman  Member  30  years  of  age,  fresh 
from  the  battlefield  of  Europe,  it  was  en- 
couraging and  refreshing  to  be  so  warm- 
ly greeted  by  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  erudite  and  distinguished  Members 
of  all  time.  We  greatly  benefited  from 
his  counsel,  judgment  and  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  appeared  memy 
times  before  his  great  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  so  ably  presided  over  by  the 
beloved  chairman.  He  always  treated  me 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect.  In 
the  early  days,  differing  sharply  with 
the  chairman  on  much  legislation,  I 
sometimes  feared  that  my  viewpoint 
might  not  be  accorded  a  fair  hearing. 
But  the  contrary  was  always  true.  Equal- 
ly fair  was  the  chairman  on  the  floor  as 
he  led  some  of  the  great  House  debates 
and  discussions  of  our  time.  Then,  as 
years  passed,  I  found  myself  more  often 
in  agreement  with  the  long-time  Dean 
of  the  New  York  delegation,  and  the 
Dean  of  tiie  House.  Our  paths  crossed 
and  then  ran  parallel  on  such  great  Issues 
as  amending  the  Constitution  at  the 
whim  and  fancy  of  every  passing  emotion 
of  the  day. 

Chairman  Emanttel  Celler  In  his  50 
years  in  the  Congress  without  questlcKi 
rose  to  the  heights  and  became  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  all  time.  He  earned 
a  reputation  of  absolute  Integrity  and 
unquestioned  character,  of  uncompro- 
mising truth  and  incorruptible  honesty. 
He  dedicated  his  life  to  certain  principles 
and  adhered  to  those  principles  with 
great  forthrightness,  eloquence  and 
devotion. 

He  literally  rose  from  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
positions  In  our  representative  Govern- 
ment. He  won  forever  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  a  grateful  people  the  Na- 
tion over  and  indeed  throughout  the  free 
world. 

He  was  a  champion  of  the  underprivi- 
leged and  the  downtrodden,  not  only  In 
this  country  but  throughout  the  world. 
His  devotion  to  Israel,  that  bulwark  of 
freedom,  is  an  example  for  all  of  us  dur- 
ing these  critical  days  through  which 
we  are  psisslng. 

Having  served  with  Emanttel  Celler 
and  being  aware  of  his  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism and  love  of  coimtry,  I  can  testify 
tonight  that  this  Is  a  greater  Congress 
and  the  American  people  are  a  better 


people  because  of  his  magnificent  record 
of  leadership.  Our  rights  are  more  se- 
cure, sind  our  Constitution  better  pro- 
tected. Through  the  corridors  of  time 
future  generations  will  rank  this  illustri- 
ous leader  with  the  truly  great  leaders 
of  all  time  In  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wlU  miss  "Makwt" 
here  in  the  Congress  but  we  will  always 
cherish  his  love  and  affection  for  this 
body.  Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  join  me 
and  my  constituents  In  wishing  for  Chair- 
man Celler  continued  success,  every 
happiness,  and  best  wishes  always. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  very  high  personal  privilege  for 
me  to  Join  with  all  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  herein  this  heartfelt  and 
eminently  merited  tribute  to  one  of  this 
Nation's  all-time  greatest  legislative 
leaders  and  most  distinguished  public 
servants,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Congressman  Eman- 
ttel Celler  of  New  York. 

The  exceptional  legislative  leadership 
and  accomplishments  of  "Manwy"  Cil- 
ler are  vrnpsu-alleled  in  the  modem  his- 
tory of  this  House.  No  one  has  ever  made 
a  more  effective  legislative  contribution 
than  the  man  we  honor  this  afternoon. 
During  the  course  of  "Manny"  Ciller's 
50  years  of  distinguished  legislative  serv- 
ice to  his  coimtry,  years  marked  by  an 
unwaivering  example  of  the  highest 
character  and  personal  integrity,  his 
progressive  accomplishments  have  been 
Indelibly  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  our 
national  legislative  history  and  they  will 
forever  stand  as  a  proud  and  inspiring 
reflection  of  a  great  man  serving  and 
working  in  accord  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  American  patriotism,  courage 
and  Idealism. 

Since  1922,  the  acknowledged  wisdom 
and  dedication  of  Ebianttel  Celler  have 
been  inextricably  associated  with  the 
origin  and  adoption  of  Innumerable  leg- 
islative measures  designed  to  advance 
and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

For  22  years,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Emanttel 
Celler  has  established  an  unexcelled 
record  of  legislative  leadership  and  as 
a  fellow  committee  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Claims  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  it  has 
been  my  great  privilege  to  share  his 
friendship  and  to  benefit  from  his  ex- 
perienced wisdom  and  guidance.  During 
his  committee  chairmanship,  he  has 
presided  over  the  processing  and  ap- 
proval of  four  constitutional  amend- 
ments— Presidential  disability.  Presiden- 
tial vote  for  the  District  of  Cohimbla, 
the  antlpoU  tax  and  the  18-year-old 
vote — and  these  accomplishments  shall 
surely  be  enshrined  in  the  most  glorious 
pages  of  this  great  Nation's  legislative 
history.  But  that  is  not  all  that  he  has 
done. 

Emanttel  Celler  is  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  enactment  of  some  400  pub- 
lic laws  and  some  authorities  feel  that 
his  most  constructive  efforts  have  been 
in  the  challenging  legislative  area  of  civil 
rights.  Over  the  past  15  years,  his  re- 
markable record  Includes  key  leadership 
and  guidance  in  the  passage  of  six  land- 


mark bills  in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  national  origins  for- 
mula In  the  Immigration  law,  and  for 
the  enactment  of  the  famous  Celler- 
Kefauver  Antlmonopoly  Act. 

Throughout  his  unique  career,  in  both 
pubUc  and  private  life,  Chairman  Celler 
has  demcaistrated  the  unswerving  pa- 
triotic devotion  and  the  unsurpassed 
competence  in  leadership  which  each  of 
us,  as  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, strive  to  achieve.  The  distinguished 
chairman,  who  has  had  the  high  privi- 
lege and  distinction  of  sharing  the  CMi- 
ftdence  and  earning  the  respect  of  nine 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  can 
truly  be  characterized  as  a  great  and 
profoimd  American. 

But  he  has  endeared  himself  even 
more  to  those  of  us  who  are  his  col- 
leagues because,  through  the  years,  he 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  wann.  gener- 
ous, principled  and  compassionate  hu- 
man being  with  a  genuine  concern  for 
each  of  us  and  for  all  his  fellow  men. 
Beyond  the  confines  of  this  Chamber 
there  are  thoiisands  of  peojrfe  In  this  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  his  home  State, 
throughout  the  Nation  and  around  the 
world  who  hold  "Manny"  Celler  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  affection  because  he 
has  consistently  provided  them  with  a 
moving  example  of  a  good  and  decent 
and  honorable  man. 

Emanttel  Ciller's  congressional  rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself  and  his  legislative 
achievements  here  will  forever  reflect  his 
strengthening  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  progress  our  our  original 
political  philosophy  and  traditions.  He 
will  always  remain  as  an  enlightening 
and  guiding  legend  to  all  who  will  be  ever 
privileged  to  come  to  this  Chamber  to 
legislativdy  serve  the  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

As  he  leaves  this  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  the  end  of  this  session,  we 
salute  him  with  our  highest  measure  of 
gratitude,  on  behalf  of  all  his  fellow 
Americans,  and  I  know  we  all  Join  hi 
wishing  him  continuing  good  health  and 
happiness  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  all  Members  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  genUeman  from 
New  York,  Emanttel  Cillir. 

We  would  all  agree  that  EImantjil 
Cillir's  accomplishments  are  unparal- 
led  in  the  history  of  the  Congress.  First 
seated  In  the  68th  Congress  on  March  4. 
1923.  he  has  continuously  represented 
what  is  now  New  York's  10th  Congres- 
sional District  for  50  years,  and  haa 
served  in  the  House  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  any  Representative  In  his- 
tory save  one.  Except  for  two  Republican 
years  In  1953-54,  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  since 
1949,  for  more  years  than  any  person  In 
history. 

Emanttel  Celler's  legislative  record 
over  this  period  of  time  has  been  un- 
equaUed  In  this  body.  He  has  sponsored 
four  constitutional  amendments,  the  23d. 
the  24th.  the  25th,  and  the  29th.  He  has 
authored  over  350  pieces  of  legislation 
which  are  now  public  law.  This  list  In- 
cludes the  Celler-Kefauver  Antimerger 
Act  of  1950,  all  civil  rights  bills  since 
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957.  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
^ct  of  1965  which  abolished  the  national 
jrlglns  system,  and  numeroua  measures 
or  court  and  criminal  law  reform. 

These  accomplishments  have  now  been 
iocumented  and  are  a  matter  of  history. 
^hat  can  never  be  properly  documented 
s  the  enormous  contribution  which 
SifANTTKL  CxLLKR  made  to  the  House  in 
«rm8  of  leadership.  He  was  always 
ooked  to  to  show  the  way  on  questions 
)f  justice  and  civil  rights.  His  guidance 
ivas  instnimental  in  carrying  on  the 
;radltlons  of  liberty  and  freedom  which 
ire  part  of  oiu*  heritage. 

We  who  worked  with  Emanttel  Ciller 
mow  better  than  any  the  Influence  he 
jxerted  and  the  respect  which  he  com- 
nanded.  He  will  be  sorely  missed,  not 
jnly  by  this  body,  but  by  a  nation  whose 
sense  of  Justice  has  been  preserved  and 
enlarged  through  his  efforts. 

I  join  all  Members  in  wishing  "Btturca. 
'DzLLXR  the  best,  and  thanking  him  lor  his 
nestimable  contributions  as  a  legislative 
eader,  smd  for  his  good  coimsel  and  his 
assistance  to  me  in  his  ixisition  of  leader- 
ship.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
E^MANTTZL  CzLLER  Is  Indeed  one  of  this 
Nation's  greatest  legislators  of  all  time, 
[t  has  been  a  great  inspiration  to  me  to 
watch  his  able  and  careful  presentatitm 
Qf  legislation  to  the  House  through  the 
years  I  have  served  with  liim.  He  has  left 
this  Nation  a  legacy  of  tnily  Important 
legislation.  Prom  a  personal  standpoint, 
even  when  we  disagreed  there  was  never 
any  dlsagreeableness.  He  is  always  the 
perfect  gentlonan:  and.  more  important, 
he  is  always  a  man  of  warm  and  far 
reaching  friendship.  For  sdl  of  these 
things  I  feel  very  grateful  and  I  wish  him 
every  happiness  in  his  retirement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order  to- 
night on  the  Honorable  Emanxtel  Celler. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANALYSIS  OP  ACTIONS  OP  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  SEABEDS  COM- 
MITTEE 

I  Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
represents  a  domestic  constituency  vital- 
ly concerned  with  the  uses  of  the  ocean 
and  the  evolution  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational law  to  promote,  protect,  and 
r^ulate  those  uses.  Merchant  mariners, 
naval  officers,  fishermen — both  coastal 
and  distant -water — Coast  Guardsmen, 
ocean  miners,  mtuine  environmentalists, 
oceanographers,  and  many  others  look 


to  this  committee  for  promotion  and 
protection  of  their  interest  in  ocean  af- 
fairs. It  is  with  some  concern,  therefore, 
that  the  committee  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  observing  euid  analyzing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Seabeds 
Committee  since  that  international  body 
was  created  in  1967. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography,  I  have  watched 
the  Seabeds  Committee,  in  its  5-year 
life,  continually  expand  its  mandate,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  an  ever-widening  spec- 
trimi  of  ocean  issues,  while  producing  a 
paucity  of  results.  It  has  successfully 
sponsored  in  the  General  Assembly  a 
widely  accepted*  set  of  legal  principles 
of  a  general  nature  to  govern  activities 
on  the  international  seabed.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  has  also  abused  its  mandate 
to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  that 
seabed  by  sponsoring  a  moratorlimi  on 
those  uses,  an  initiative  which  received 
minority  support*  from  the  membership 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  no  support 
from  developed  maritime  States.  This  is 
the  total  work-product  of  the  Seabeds 
Committee  to  date. 

In  the  meantime,  coastal  fishermen  in 
the  United  States  are  under  increasing 
economic  pressure  caused  by  the  activi- 
ties of  foreign  factory  fishing  fleets  op- 
erating in  the  once  highly  productive 
fisheries  areas  off  our  coasts.  Our  dis- 
tant-water fleets  are  being  subjected  to 
regxilation.  fines,  and  military  coercion 
up  to  200  miles  off  the  coasts  of  some  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Oiu-  military 
and  merchant  marine  operators  feel  in- 
creasing concern  regarding  unimpeded 
transit  through  international  straits 
which  may,  through  the  extension  of 
territorial  sea  width,  become  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  adja- 
c«it  coastal  States.  Our  ocean  miners 
recognize  the  need  for,  and  encourage 
the  international  formulation  of,  law  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  developmMit  of 
seabed  mineral  resources.  Oiu*  oceanog- 
raphers note  with  concern  the  appsu"- 
ently  irrational  trend  among  coastal 
States  to  place  regulatory  restrictions  on 
the  acquisition  of  fundamental  knowl- 
edge about  the  oceans  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

I  have  always  been  pleased  with  the 
general  view  of  these  domestic  Interests 
that  solutions  to  these  problems  shoiild 
be  soiight  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. I  am  not,  however,  surprised  that 
the  last  2  years  have  produced  among 
these  interests  a  sense  of  increasing 
skepticism  that  the  United  Nations  Sea- 
beds Committee  is  capable  of  producing 
these  solutions  in  a  timely  manner  or  in 
a  way  that  protects  the  interest  of  all 
States. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  25th  UJI. 
General  Assembly  decided  to  convene.  In 
1973,  a  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
to  deal  with  these  and  other  problems 
of  ocean  use.  It  bid  the  U.N.  Seabeds 
Committee,   which   had   been   debating 


ocean  issues  since  1968,  to  form  Itself 
into  a  Conference  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee and  to  organize  and  accomplish  the 
necessary  work  to  achieve  that  end.  The 
General  Assembly,  at  that  time,  reserved 
the  right,  at  its  27th  sessicwi,  1972,  to 
postpone  the  Conference  if  the  prepara- 
tory work  was  insufficient. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  analyze  the  preparatory  work  assumed 
by  the  Seabeds  Committee,  and  its  2-year 
work-product.  Realizing  that  there  are 
two  preparatory  meetings  to  be  held,  I 
would  then  like  to  speculate  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  achieving  a  Conference  in 
1973,  and  on  the  possible  outcomes  if 
such  a  Conference  Is  not  sichieved  or 
turns  out  to  be  a  mere  organizational 
conference,  camouflaging  a  continuation 
of  preparatory  work : 

I.  U.N.     GENERAL     ASSEMBLY     MANDATE    TO    THE 

SKABEDS    COMMITTEE 

(a/A  Res.  2750  C  XXV,  December  1970) 

A.  Prepare  for  1973  Conference  on  Law  ot 
the  Sea  to  consider  the  following  subjects: 

1.  International  seabed  regime  (Including 
machinery) . 

2.  Delimitation  of  the  International  seabed 
area. 

3.  Regimes  of  the  high  seas,  continental 
shelf,  territorial  sea  (including  width  and 
the  question  of  international  straits),  con- 
tiguous zone,  fisheries,  marine  environment, 
and  scientific  research. 

B.  Prepare  a  comprehensive  list  of  sub- 
jects and  Issues  (In  accordance  with  A 
above)  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  1973  Confer- 
ence, and  draft  treaty  articles  thereon. 

II.  SEABEDS  COMMrrTEE  AGREEMENT  ON  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  WORK  IG/A  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 
XXVI     SUPPL.     21  (A/8421)]      12     MARCH     1»71 

A.  Plenary 

Make  recommendatlOTia  to  the  General  As- 
sembly concerning: 

Task  status  Sept.  30,  1972 

Taak  No.  1 :  Precise  delimitation  of  inter- 
national seabed  jurisdiction  (delimitation  of 
coastal  state  jurisdiction).  Avoided. 

Task:  No.  2:  Peaceful  usee  of  the  inter- 
national area.  Avoided. 

Taak  No.  3 :  Prlcwlty  of  subjects.  Avoided. 

B.  Subcommittee  I 

Task  No.  4:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  the 
principles  in  Declaration  of  Principles  (Q/A 
Res.  2749  XXV,  Dec..  1969).  Begun. 

Task  No.  5:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  the 
international  regime  of  seabed  and  resources. 
Avoided. 

Task  No.  6:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  the 
international  machinery.  Avoided. 

C.  Subcommittee  n 

Task  No.  7:  Prepare  comprehenslTe  list 
of  subjects  and  issues.*  Completed. 

Task  No.  8:  Draft  treaty  articles  aa  the 
regime  of  the  high  seas.  Not  begun. 

Task  No.  9:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  the 
regime  of  the  continental  shelf.  Not  begun. 

Task  No.  10:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  the 
regime  of  the  territorial  sea  (including 
width  and  straits  questions) .  Not  begun. 

Task  No.  11:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  the 
regime  of  the  contiguous  zones.  Not  begun. 

Task  No.  12:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  fish- 
eries and  conservation  of  living  resources. 
Not  begun. 

Task  No.  13 :  Recommend  precise  definition 
of  area  to  Plenary  (by  agreement  dated  27 
Aug.  1971  at  66th  meeting  of  Seabeds  Com- 
mittee). Avoided. 


•The  votes: 

Principles:  For  108;  against  0;  abstain  14; 
absent   4;    total    126. 

Moratorium:  For  62;  against  28;  abstain 
28;  absent  8;  total  126. 


•Note.  The  drafting  of  treaty  articles  could 
have  preceded  completion  oif  the  list.  In 
point  of  fact  It  did  not.  in  spite  of  the  dila- 
tory manner  In  which  production  of  the  list 
was  handled. 
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n  Subcommittee  HI. 

Task  No.  14:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  pres- 
ervation  of    the    marine    environment.    Ne- 

^' Task  No.  15:  Draft  treaty  articles  on  scien- 
tific research.  Not  begun. 


Thus  a  review  of  the  current  status  of 
these  tasks  reveals  the  following  tally  of 
accomplishment,  after  2  years  of  pre- 
paratory work  following  3  years  of  gen- 
eral debate : 
One  task  completed  (the  list). 
One  task  partially  completed — drafting 
of  "bracketed"  treaty  tests  on  some  of  the 
1970  general  principles. 

Thirteen  tasks  which  have  not  yet  en- 
tered the  drafting  stage  although  the 
subject  matter  has  been  exhaustively 
debated. 

It  is  revealing  that.  In  an  organization- 
al structure  wherein  all  three  subcom- 
mittees are  subcommittees  of  the  whole, 
the  two  tasks  which  are  the  committee's 
sole  claim  to  progress  were  produced  by 
working  groups  formed  of  reduced  num- 
bers of  states.  In  my  views,  the  use  which 
is  made  of  working  groups  In  future  work 
of  the  Seabeds  Committee  will  be  a  good 
indicator  of  the  commitment  of  its  mem- 
ber states  to  further  progress  toward  a 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  is  dismayingly 
grim.  In  the  view  of  some  of  the  UJ^. 
participants    at    the   July-August    1972 
Geneva  meetings  just  concluded.  It  is 
fatal.  Peru,  on  the  14th  of  August  in 
Geneva,    recommended    that    the    1972 
General  Assembly  should  take  action  to 
reconvene    the    preparatory    work   and 
leave  It  to  the  1973  General  Assembly  to 
convene  a  Conference  in  1974 — or  later. 
Prance  doubted  that  sufficient  work  had 
been  done  to  convince  the  1972  General 
Assembly  that  a  Conference  was  ripe. 
Turkey,  on  August  11,  predicted  delay. 
Dr.  Pardo  of  Malta,  the  original  pro- 
ponent of  the  Seabeds  Committee,  called 
on  August  10  for  Its  abolishment  and  re- 
placement with  an  ad  hoc  working  ccwn- 
tnlttee,  characterizing  the  Seabeds  Com- 
mittee as  the  "U.N.  Committee  for  the 
Partition  of  Ocean  Space  for  the  Bene- 
fit of  the  Coastal  States."  China,  on  Au- 
gust 17,  amid  ponderous  language  con- 
cerning "superpower   hegemony,"   pro- 
nounced doubt  about  the  timeliness  of  a 
Conference  in  1973. 

There  is  little  foundation  for  surprise 
that  the  confidence  of  ocesm  users  Is 
waning  In  the  ability  of  the  U.N.  Seabeds 
Committee  to  achieve  timely  solutions  to 
the  broad  range  of  problems  it  has  under- 
taken to  negotiate.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
that  states  with  ocean  use  capability  be- 
gin to  look  for  other  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral means  to  solve  specific  ocean 
issues  of  major  importance  to  them. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee is  the  progress  of  a  bill  before  that 
committee:  H.R.  13904,  the  Deep  Seabed 
Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act.  This  blU. 
cosponsored  by  17  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, seeks  to  promote  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  hard  mineral  resources  of 
the  deep  seabed  in  the  Interim  period 
prior  to  U.S.  ratification  of  a  new  Law  of 
the  Sea  Convention  concerning  these  re- 
sources. This  interim  legislation  would 
permit  domestic  miners,  ship  designers, 


engineers,  and  chemists  to  cMitlnue  to 
apply  their  energy,  capability,  and  coi- 
tal to  potentially  beneficial  marine  proj- 
ects such  as  the  mining  of  manganese 
nodules  from  the  deep  seabed. 

Hearing  were  held  on  this  legislation 
before  the  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanogiaphy  on  May  12  and  16.  1972, 
and  were  concluded  before  that  subcom- 
mittee recently  on  September  26,  1972.  A 
wide  range  of  witnesses  were  heard  from 
industry  and  academia.  The  administra- 
tion, at  first,  did  not  participate,  citing, 
by  letter  dated  May  19,  1972,  its  wish  to 
preserve  its  negotiating  options  until  fall 
1972,  without  stating  a  position  on  HJl. 
13904.    It    promised    the    subcommittee 
that,  in  the  meantime.  It  would  consult 
with  other  nations,  industry,  and  other 
concerned  parties  on  the  matter,  and 
would  report  to  this  subcommittee  in  the 
fall.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Chief 
Delegate  to  the  U.N.  Seabeds  Committee, 
noted  the  lack  of  progress  of  that  Com- 
mittee but  stated  that  if  the  conference 
were  to  be  held  on  schedule,  there  would 
appear  to  be  reasonable  prospects  for 
achieving  timely  multilateral  agreement. 
Mr.  Stevenson  returned  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  September  26,  1972,  to  brief  us 
on  the  progress  of  the  U.N.  Committee 
meeting  in  Geneva  at  which  time  he  re- 
sponded to  HJl.  13904.  His  testimony  In- 
dicated that  an  administrative  posltiwi 
on  H.R.  13904 — and  its  Senate  counter- 
part, S.  2801— will  be  forthcoming  as  soon 
as  the  General  Assembly  completes  Its 
consideration  of  the  Seabeds  item  this 
fall  or  by  early  January  1973.  He  also  in- 
dicated that  the  administration's  position 
may  be  cast  in  the  Ught  of  General  As- 
sembly decisions  concerning  timing  of  the 
future  conference. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  question  of  tim- 
ing should  be  approached  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  large  amount  of  prepara- 
tory work  still  to  be  completed  by  the 
Seabeds  Committee.  If  one  assiunes,  as 
the  administration  apparently  does,  that 
an  early  conference  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  parties.  Including  the  United 
States  of  America,  then  one  must  meas- 
ure decisions  on  timing  in  relationship  to 
decisions  on  scheduling  and  encouraging 
the  preparatory  work  necessary  to 
achieve  such  timing.  In  addition,  one 
must  evaluate  the  likelihood  of  energetic 
and  productive  negotiation  once  the 
prepatory  stage  is  completed. 

I  feel  it  is  essential  that  a  1973  date 
be  set,  without  an  escape  clause,  for  the 
beginning  of  the  LOS  Conference  and 
that  a  specific  date  be  scheduled  for  its 
termination.  In  order  for  this  to  be 
accomplished,  the  General  Assembly  will 
be  required,  it  seems  to  me,  to  note  with 
favor  the  past  contribution  to  the  com- 
mittee's work-product  of  working  groups 
of  reduced  representation.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  the  large  number  of  tasks  so 
far  unaddressed  by  the  committee  be 
completed  in  time  to  have  any  relevance 
in  this  era  of  expanding  uses  of  the 
oceans.  Once  this  preparatory  work  is 
completed,  however,  the  success  of  this 
international  project  is  still  not  assured. 
Unless  the  participant  states  are  then 
prepared  to  make  the  hard  political  and 
economic  decisions  necessary  to  achieve 
a  broadly  supported  agreement,  the  nego- 


tiations will  disintegrate  because  (rf  In- 
ternal pressure  or  because  of  their  in- 
creasing irrelevance  In  the  face  of 
practical  arrangements  created  between 

ocean  users.  

While  I  remain  hopeful  that  work  will 
progress  and  that  intemaUonal  negoti- 
ations will  be  both  timely  and  fruitful. 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  advised 
this  House  that  the  recently  concluded 
hearings  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  supported 
that  view.  As  a  sponsor  of  UR.  13904,  I 
can  only  express  very  strongly  that  Con- 
gress, which  must  ultimately  approve 
and  implement  any  international  sea- 
beds treaty  signed  by  the  United  SUtee 
of  America,  will  not  much  longer  allow 
domestic  ocean  science,  technology ,  and 
commerce  to  be  held  captive  to  unrea- 
sonable demands  and  delays  imposed  by 
a  small  number  of  states  hostile  or  In- 
different to  U.S.  interests. 

Accordingly  I  int«id  to  reintroduce 
the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources 
Act  in  the  next  session  of  this  House. 
While  I  do  not  expect  any  signnificant 
developments  by  the  U.N.  on  this  prob- 
l«n,  I  am  hopeful  of  progress.  In  any 
case,  I  intend  to  use  the  considerable 
committee  work  already  accomplished  on 
the  subject  to  press  for  its  enactment  into 
law  in  1973. 
Thank  you. 


HYPOCRISY 

(Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  m»t- 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  witnessing,  in  the  highest  levels 
of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal 
Government,  a  degree  of  hypocrisy  for 
which  there  Is  no  historical  precedent. 
Its  focus  is  the  Watergate  scandal  and 
the  recent  additional  disclosures  about 
alleged  acts  of  political  espionage  and 
sabotage  which,  if  true,  have  Impaired— 
and  might  yet  destroy— the  abiUty  of  the 
people  to  make  a  fair  choice  for  Presi- 
dent, based  on  truth  and  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  all  pertinent  facts,  such  as 
the  sunount,  the  source  and  the  use  of 
huge  amoimts  of  campaign  fimds  that 
are  publicly  unaccounted  for.  Officials 
of  this  administration  have  been  asked, 
by  the  press,  by  Congress  and  others,  to 
answer  these  charges,  but  they  have  re- 
fused. Tliey  say  they  must  remain  silent 
to  protect  the  right  of  certain  persons  to 
a  fair  trial.  Now.  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
hypocritical  utterances  I  have  even  heard 
in  my  experience  as  a  politician  and  a 
representative  of  the  people.  For  these 
same  persons  were  saying  4  years  ago, 
in  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  that 
it  is  about  time  the  Government  showed 
as  much  solicitude  for  the  rights  of  the 
law-abiding  majority  as  it  accords  to  the 
criminal  minority.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
that  the  rights  of  the  majority  must  be 
protected.  The  majority  in  this  case  is 
no  less  than  the  entire  electorate  of  the 
United  States.  Its  supreme  right  is  the 
right  to  know.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  this  right  is  more  precious 
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than  the  fate  of  the  defendants  In  the 
Watergate  criminal  case.  Putting  it  an- 
other way.  the  public,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  better  served  by  being  furnished 
with  complete  information  than  it  would 
be  by  having  poeslbly  guilty  persons  put 
in  prison. 

If  a  full  alrtng  of  this  case  In  public — 
prior  to  the  election — prejudices  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  defendants  receiving  a 
fair  trial,  then  so  be  it.  I  would  rather 
see  them  go  free  than  have  the  voters 
denied  the  facts  on  which  to  base  the 
moet  Important  decision  they  must 
makf* — that  of  a  choice  between  our  Pres- 
Ider  :  candidates.  If  the  suimlnlstratlon 
were  aa  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
maJcMlty  as  it  has  always  claimed  to  be. 
then  it  will  agree  with  this  proposition. 
Let's  get  the  facts  out  to  the  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  take  our  chances  later  on 
whether  we  can  achieve  a  successful 
prosecution.  What  happens  to  these  de- 
fendants, to  put  it  bluntly,  is  simply  not 
as  important  as  who  will  be  leading  this 
country  for  the  next  4  years. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  in  an 
editorial  this  morning: 

Mucli  of  the  public  has  r«port«(lly  taken 
the  attitude  up  to  now  that  there  la  nothing 
particularly  unuaual  In  the  Watergate  affair. 
It  cannot  be  reiterated  too  strongly  that, 
on  the  contrary,  such  practices  are  unprece- 
dented In  American  politics.  No  national 
party  and  no  Incumbent  Admlnlgtratlon  have 
ever  set  out  In  tbla  systematic  fashion  to 
Invade  the  privacy,  disrupt  the  activities, 
and  discredit  the  leadership  of  the  political 
opposition.  These  axe  ambitions  and  poUce- 
atate  tactics  which  have  no  place  In  a  democ- 
racy. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  GORDON 
WALTERS,  PRESIDENT  OP  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCLATION  OF  RE- 
TIRED FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

'Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permlsslm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  35 
years  of  serving  in  many  capacities  on 
behalf  of  active  and  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees, my  long-time  frl«id,  Thomas 
Gordon  Walters  will  on  November  1, 
1972,  retire  from  full-time  activities  as 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Mr.  Walters  all  of  my  life.  Oiir  parents 
lived  on  adjoining  farms  when  I  was 
bom  and  where  I  lived  until  I  was  about 
15  years  of  age.  so  the  Landrum  and 
Walters  families  have  been  neighbors 
and  close  friends  for  perhaps  100  years 
or  more.  In  fact,  my  father,  the  late  Dave 
Landrum,  was  Mr.  Walters'  first  school- 
teacher. 

Prom  this  time  In  Franklin  and  Ste- 
phens Counties,  Ga.,  to  today  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  I  have  known  Gordon 
Walters.  After  World  War  I  and  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army,  Mr.  Walters  was 
elected  county  school  superintendent  of 
his  home  county  of  Stephens.  He  served 
In  that  capacity  until  he  was  appointed  a 
rural  carrier  from  the  Toccoa,  Ga.,  post 
ofBce,  In  October  of  1923.  Working  his 
way  up  in  the  rural  carriers  organization 
Mr.  Walters  was  elected  national  presi- 


dent of  the  Rural  Letter  Carrier  Associa- 
tion in  1943  when  he  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  he  has  remained  to 
make  his  home. 

When  the  Government  Employees 
Council  was  seeking  an  able  Operations 
Director  in  1948,  Mr.  Walters  was  se- 
lected and  in  this  capacity  served  24 
unions  representing  more  than  one-half 
million  Postal  and  Federal  Employees 
of  the  Council.  In  1958  as  a  restilt  of  his 
outstanding  work  in  this  position,  he 
was  elected  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  a  Staff  Assistant  in  Its 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insurance. 
He  retired  after  6  years  in  this  liaison  po- 
sition between  the  Commission  and  em- 
ployee organizations. 

In  January  1966,  Mr.  Walters  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Legislative  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  a  position  he 
held  with  distinction  until  his  election 
as  national  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employ- 
ees. Upon  assuming  the  presidency  of 
NARFE  in  1968,  he  became  the  first  in- 
dividual to  have  been  elected  a  national 
president  of  two  major  Government  em- 
ployee organizations. 

At  the  national  convention  In  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.,  in  June  1970,  Gordon  Wal- 
ters was  reelected  NARFE  president. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity,  he  also 
held  positions  of  responsibility  and  lead- 
ership In  other  activities,  having  been  In 
1969  elected  a  vice  commander  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  the 
American  Legion.  And  then  in  1971,  Mr. 
Walters  was  elected  jimlor  vice  com- 
mander of  the  District  of  Columbia,  De- 
partment of  World  War  I  Veterans. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Walters  been  an 
able  and  effective  organizer  and  admin- 
istrator but  also  he  has  proved  himself 
a  successful  arbitrator  and  liaison  repre- 
sentative— one  respected  and  held  in 
esteem  by  those  with  whom  he  works 
and  comes  in  contact. 

This  was  clearly  evidenced  recently 
when  he  In  his  capacity  as  national  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  insur- 
ance and  Hetdth  Benefits  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  legislation  which 
would  Increase  Federal  annuities.  As  soon 
as  it  was  announced  that  this  was  prob- 
ably his  last  official  appearance  at  a 
congressional  hearing  as  he  was  retiring 
the  first  of  November,  every  member  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  the  audience  spontaneously 
stood  and  applauded  Gordon  Walters  In 
genuine  tribute  for  what  he  has  done  for 
retired  Federal  workers  and  their  sur- 
vivors over  the  years. 

Later  in  describing  the  instance  while 
addressing  the  NARFE  National  Conven- 
tion in  Texas,  subcommittee  chairman 
Jerome  R.  Waldie  said — 

That  doesn't  happen  In  Congress — It  has 
never  happened  since  I  have  been  there  and 
It  probably  will  never  happen  again.  But  It 
was  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  affection  that 
we  held  for  Tom. 

Under  his  able  leadership,  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employees 


has  emerged  as  an  outstandingly  effec- 
tive organization.  His  innovations  and 
contributions  will  remain  in  tribute  to 
his  service  as  president.  At  NARFE  and 
by  its  professional  associates,  Gordon 
Walters  will  be  missed — ^his  leadership 
and  his  personality.  The  inspiration  of 
his  dedication  will  always  be  there. 

Gordon  tells  me  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ters plan  after  he  retires  in  November  to 
take  a  leisure  trip  through  the  United 
States.  He  deserves  this  rest  and  time 
for  himself  and  his  family.  I  salute  him 
for  a  lifetime  of  jobs  well  done,  and  Mrs. 
Landnmi  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him 
and  Mrs.  Walters  good  health  and  hap- 
piness for  many,  many  years  to  come. 


PACOIMA  SKILL  CENTER 

FUNDING 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  exacUy 
one  decade  ago.  the  Federal  Government 
committed  itself  to  equipping  our  imem- 
ployed  and  underemployed  citizens  with 
the  skills  needed  to  become  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

Under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962.  Federal  funds  were 
authorized  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  development  of  broad  and  diversified 
training  programs  so  the  so-called 
hard-core  unemployed  of  our  Nation 
could  remove  themselves  from  welfare 
rolls  and  put  themselves  on  payrolls. 

This  approach  to  job  training  certainly 
has  proven  to  be  a  soimd  one.  Neverthe- 
less, there  has  been  a  steady  erosion  of 
Federal  funding  for  MDTA  programs, 
and  there  is  a  real  danger  that  direct 
Federal  support  for  all  MDTA  projects 
is  about  to  be  cut  off  completely. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  area  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  curtailment  of  the  federally 
fimded  MDTA  program  could  mean  the 
end  of  one  of  the  most  sorely  needed  and 
successful  job  training  programs  I  have 
seen  funded  under  MDTA.  I  refer  to  the 
Pacoima  Skill  Center,  which  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  impover- 
ished areas  of  the  country — and  Los 
Angeles  Coimty  does  have  its  share  of 
poverty  and  unemployment. 

The  Pacoima  Skill  Center  opened  its 
doors  in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  to 
serve  the  unemployed  and  under-em- 
ployed in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  I  was 
privileged  to  take  part  in  dedication  cere- 
monies at  the  center  6  years  ago,  and, 
since  that  time.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
watch  hundreds  of  men  and  women  com- 
plete job  training  programs  and  go  to 
work  as  a  result  of  the  center's  program. 
These  are  men  and  women  of  all  races, 
heads  of  households,  adults  who  are 
often  described  as  "the  hard  to  reach 
and  the  hard  to  teach." 

All  trainees  are  selected  and  referred 
to  the  Pacoima  Skill  Center  by  the  State 
of  California's  Department  of  Himian 
Resources  Development.  Training  prior- 
ity is  given  to  unemployed  Vietnam  ve- 
terans. Trainees  receive  coimseling  and 
instruction    in    basic    education    while 
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learning  marketable  vocational  skills  in 
the  field  of  their  choice.  These  fields  In- 
clude multlclerical,  machine  shop  op- 
eration, licensed  vocational  nursing,  gas 
and  arc  welding,  and  auto  brake  and 
front-end  mechanics.  While  attending 
the  skill  center,  trainees  receive  a  basic 
training  allowance  and  an  additional 
amount  for  dependents  and  trsuisporta- 

tion. 

As  soon  as  a  trainee  completes  his  pro- 
gram—which may  be  anywhere  from  26 
to  46  weeks,  depending  on  the  field — or 
as  soon  as  he  is  job  ready,  the  State  em- 
ployment service  seeks  to  place  him  on  a 
Job.  This  past  year,  82  percent  of  all 
those  trainees  who  completed  their 
training  program  at  the  Pacoima  Skill 
Center  were  placed  in  jobs.  In  the  li- 
censed vocational  nursing  and  produc- 
tion machine  operator  programs,  the 
placement  rate  exceeded  90  percent. 

Despite  its  record  of  success  in  placing 
Its  "graduates."  the  Pacoima  Skill  Cen- 
ter has  been  forced  to  cut  back  training 
opportunities  because  of  a  reduction  in 
Federal  funds.  In  1968-69,  when  Federal 
funding  for  the  center  was  at  Its  peak, 
there  were  training  opportunities  for  380 
men  and  women.  Today,  there  is  only 
enough  money  promised  to  train  184  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  no  firm  assurance  that 
even  this  reduced  amount  wUl  sictually 
be  appropriated. 

In  looking  at  these  statistics  and 
facts — which,  in  themselves,  certsdnly 
demonstrate  the  need  for  continued  op- 
eration of  the  skill  center— one  must  not 
ignore  the  human  factor.  After  all, 
people  and  the  development  of  human 
resources  are  what  job  training  is  all 
about.  This  human  factor  has  been 
summed  up  quite  well  by  a  young  woman 
who  is  currentiy  enrolled  in  the  licensed 
vocational  nursing  program  at  the  cen- 
ter. In  an  open  letter,  this  yoxmg  woman 
writes: 

It's  not  a  very  seciixe  feeling  to  go  to  school 
with  the  thought  in  your  mind  that  you  may 
not  be  able  to  finish.  You  lose  your  hope, 
people  drop  out,  and  people  comment,  "I 
don't  care  anymore."  There  are  women  In  this 
program  that  are  on  county  assistance.  .  .  . 
These  women  axe  fighting  not  only  for  a 
decent  life  for  themselves  but  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  children  otherwise  you'd  be  sup- 
porting if  they  chose  to  depend  on  county. 
What  I  don't  understand  Is  that  we're  not 
looking  for  a  hand  out.  Because  the  money 
we  make  as  LVN's  and  the  tax  they  will  take 
out  win  pay  back  the  money  It  took  to  send 
us  through  training.  So  actually  the  people 
who  have  graduated  axe  €M3tually  paying  for 
us.  Our  class  Is  almost  through — we're  asking 
for  the  future. 

The  community,  which  has  Indicated 
its  strong  support  for  the  skill  center 
operation,  and  I,  as  the  elected  represent- 
ative of  that  community,  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  If  the  Pederal 
Government — ^which  has  given  a  lot  of 
lip  service  to  welfare  reform — diooses 
to  turn  its  back  on  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams that  is  able  to  get  citizens  off  the 
welfare  rolls,  the  future  of  o\ir  Nation's 
economy  looks  anything  but  bright. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
community  that  the  doors  of  the  Pacoima 
Skill  Center  are  kept  open  and  that  op- 
portimities  for  job  training  remain  avail- 
able for  those  who  need  and  want  tiiem. 
It  would  be  folly,  Indeed,  for  any  level 


of  government  to  turn  its  back  on  a  pro- 
gram that  has  not  only  proven  Its^f 
in  the  past  but  that  holds  such  great 
hope  for  the  future. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  LBGISLATTVE 
BRANCH  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
structure  of  our  Government  depends 
upon  the  separation  of  Federal  power 
between  the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and 
the  legislative  branches,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  balance  in  power  be- 
tween them.  Yet,  in  the  lls*t  of  the 
constitutional  separation  of  ipowers  doc- 
trine, It  Is  ironic  that  a  number  of  key 
officials  In  the  legislative  branch  are 
appointed  to  office  by  the  President 
rather  than  the  Congress  Itself. 

At  this  time,  the  Public  Printer,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General  and  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  are  appointed 
by  the  President  although  they  serve 
within  the  framework  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
the  officials  I  have  listed  above  by  the 
Congress  rather  than  the  President. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  would 
make  each  of  these  appointments  al- 
ternately with  the  first  such  appoint- 
ment being  made  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

The  legislation  that  I  offer  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  any  dissatisfaction 
with  any  of  the  incumbents  in  these  of- 
fices, but  with  the  system  Itself.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  to  say  the  least,  has 
equal  capacity  for  the  appointment  of 
competent  individuals  to  these  posts. 
Furthermore.  I  believe  the  argiunent  can 
be  sustained  on  reasonable  grounds  that 
the  close  working  relationship  and  more 
acute  awareness  of  problems  falling  with- 
in the  aegis  of  the  Congress  might  well 
lead  to  more  effective  appointments  to 
these  E>ositions  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  pro  tempore.  Fundamentally, 
however,  I  base  my  case  on  the  fact  that 
these  officials  fill  subordinate  positions 
within  the  f  ram  work  of  the  Congress, 
logically,  therefore,  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Congress. 


busing  beyond  the  nearest  or  next  near- 
est appropriate  school  and  permitting 
the  reopening  of  past  desegregation 
cases  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  new, 
more  realistic  guidelines. 

The  Senate  is  now  involved  In  a  flu- 
buster  against  this  bill,  and  every  word 
spoken  by  those  seeking  to  delay  or  pro- 
hibit a  vote  on  this  measure  is  an  insult 
and  a  disservice  to  the  American  people, 
who  have  expressed  their  op  osition  to 
forced  busing  in  no  uncertain  terms  and 
in  overwhelming  majorities. 

The  more  responsible  and  responsive 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  tried  on 
three  occasions  to  invoke  clotiu*  on  the 
debate  and  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote.  Each 
of  those  attempts  has  faUed.  and  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  Senate  may  try  to 
adjourn  without  taking  final  action  on 

the  blU.  , . 

I  cannot  believe  the  Congress  would 
adjourn  without  settting  this  matter  once 
and  for  all.  I  will  oppose  any  motion  to 
adjourn  until  the  Senate  has  acted  <m 
this  busing  legislation,  and  I  vu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  that  opposition. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  FORCED 
BUSING 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  grave  concern 
about  the  prospect  of  Congress  adjourn- 
ing without  taking  final  action  on  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  forced  busing. 

The  House  has  passed  strong  and  effec- 
tive   anUbusing   legislation,    forbidding 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CHUCK 
YEAQER'S  HISTORIC  PLIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B«r. 
Mazzoli)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentieman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechlbr)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  ,  .     „ 

Mr.  HE5CHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  25  years  ago  on  October  14, 
1947,  Air  Force  Pilot  Charles  E.  "Chuck' 
Yeager  joined  the  ranks  of  such  great 
aviation  pioneers  as  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers and  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  by  becom- 
ing the  first  human  to  fly  faster  than  the 
speed  of  soimd.  _j_^.  , 

Chuck  Yeager  Is  from  my  district,  I  am 
proud  to  aay.  One  newspaper  biography 
stated:  "Charley  Yeager  was  bom  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1923.  in  a  big  farmhouse  'up  a 
holler  midway  between  Hamlin  and 
Myra.  W.  Va..  near  Upper  Mud  River.'  " 

It  is  a  pleasiire  and  an  honor  to  salute 
Chuck  Yeager.  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
test  pilots  and  true  heroes,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  silver  anniversary  of  his  fa- 
mous and  historic  flight. 

Like  Orvllle  Wright,  history's  first  test 
pilot,  he  is  laconic  about  his  work.  Chuck 
Yeager,  after  cracking  the  sound  barrier, 
said  "It  gave  me  a  pretty  good  feeling." 

Orvllle  Wright  asked  If  he  was  thrilled 
by  man's  first  powered  flight  In  1903,  re- 
pUed: 

Not  as  much  aa  lying  In  bed  thinking  how 
much  fun  It  wwuld  be  to  fly. 

Chuck  Yeager  came  back  to  his  home 
in  Lincoln  County  last  month  for  a  brief 
visit  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Susie  Yeager, 
and  his  friends.  He  is  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Air  Force  now.  but  you  would  never 
know  it  in  Lincoln  County.  Everybody 
calls  him  Chuck.  First  thing  he  did  was 
to  change  Into  blue  dungaree  shirt  and 
khaki  pants  and  gro  out  In  the  woods  and 
then  stroll  up  and  down  the  streets  in 
Hamlin  saying  hdlo  to  old  friends.  Next 
to  flying.  Chuck  Yeager  would  rather  go 
hunting  and  fishing  and  camping  than  do 
anything  else. 

After  walking  up  and  down  the  streets, 
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chuck  went  down  to  his  old  friend's 
pace.  Shorty  Hater's  garage,  and  re- 
p  icked  the  bearings  on  his  trailer  before 
h  Ruling  off  to  CaUfomia  to  fill  a  long- 
si  andlng  t«)ealclng  engagement  Saturday. 
Cctober  14,  at  the  Aerosptu^  Hall  of 
F^e,  San  Diego. 

MODSST   KnO 

In  the  tradition  of  American  heroes, 
C  buck  Yeager  is  shy  and  drawls  when  he 
U  Iks.  He  has  a  firm  handshake,  the  cor- 
nsrs  of  his  blue  eyes  are  crinkled  from 
U  to  much  Sim  glare  in  the  course  of  log- 
g  ng  more  than  10,000  hours  of  flight 
t  me  In  more  than  140  different  types  of 
a  jcraft  ranging  from  the  Bell-X-1, 
VI  hich  now  occupies  an  honored  place  in 
tie  anlthsonlan's  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
s  lum,  to  the  Russl&n-bullt  MIO. 

Chuck  Yeager  Is  a  true  descendant  of 
tlie  frontiersman  and  the  pony  express 
rder.  He  is  a  man  who  wonders  alwajrs 
what  lies  over  the  other  side  of  the 
n  lountaln. 

Chuck  Yeager  has  a  fierce  loysUty  to 
tie  Air  Force  blue  uniform,  turning 
dawn  numerous  luceratlve  civlUan  offers 
t )  stay  in  the  service  he  loves.  Chuck  en- 
ll5ted  in  the  Air  Force  in  September 
1  HI  to  flght  the  Oermans  and  flew  com- 
b  it  missions  in  World  War  n,  and  Viet- 
nam  and  was  commander  of  a  fighter 
siuadron  in  Germany  during  the  "Iron 
qurtaln  Days"  In  1955-56. 

DAkSUXflL    PILOT 

Chuck  Yeager  stems  from  a  reckless 
ti-eed  of  barnstormers  and  wing-walkers 
7  ho  took  aviation  to  the  rursd  sections 
of  the  country  after  World  War  I. 
trought  it  down  from  the  clouds  into 
every  county  fair  and  suitable  pastiu^, 
risking  their  necks  daily  and  twice  on 
Sunday  in  their  Jennies  and  Wacos. 

Chuck  Is  built  like  a  fighter  pilot  and 
fblks  In  Ltneoln  County  could  always  tell 
Tj'hen  he  was  coming  home  during  the 
prop-driven  airplane  days. 

Nobody  noticed  Chuck  Teager  much  untU 
iJb43  when  he  first  buzzed  the  town  In  a  P-47 
a  nd  sent  old  Mrs.  Lon  RlchArdaon  to  the  boe- 
f  ital  with  a  case  of  nerres. 


RecaDed  Lyle  E.  Ashworth.  a  Hamlin 
^gh  School  classmate  of  Chuck's. 

Chuck  used  to  swoop  down  over  Hamlin 
fljverytlme  he  came  home  to  let  his  parents 
t  now  to  go  to  Charleston  and  pick  him  up  at 
t^e  airport. 

Said  Dorothy  Clark,  who  works  at  the 
Weekly  News  Sentinel  in  Hamlin. 

Hamlin  people  say  fame  has  never 
^one  to  Chuck's  head. 

Why  you'd  never  know  he's  ever  been  away 
Irom  Hamlin. 

Said  Louis  Hoff,  one-time  music  In- 
;  tructor  for  Lincoln  County  schools.  Hoff 
1  lad  Chuck  Yeager  in  the  band  from  the 
ieventh  grade  on  and  also  was  his  Sun- 
day school  teacher. 

Chuck  played  trombone  In  the  band, 
played  football  and  basketball  and  was 
I  in  Eagle  Scout.  His  late  father  was  a 
Wiling  contractor. 

Chuck  said : 

After  high  school.  I  could  have  worked  for 
my  Dad  but  I  was  rather  small  for  that. 
Anyway,  the  war  was  getting  ready  to  start. 

After  winning  his  wings  in  1943.  he 
vent  overseas  as  a  flight  officer.  On  his 


ninth  mission  his  P-51  was  shot  down 
over  occupied  Prance,  but  escaped  cap- 
ture w'^en  elements  of  the  French  Maquis 
helped  him  reach  the  Spanish  border.  He 
was  imprisoned  by  Spanish  police,  sawed 
his  way  out,  Uved  off  the  countryside 
until  a  British  organization  retiumed  him 
to  England. 

According  to  regulations,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  shipped  home,  for  fear  If  he 
were  captured  by  Nazis,  he  would  be  tor- 
tured for  information  on  the  French 
underground  escape  routes.  But  Chuck 
Yeager  and  other  pilots  in  the  same  boat 
stuck  around  and  talked  General  Eisen- 
hower into  letting  them  stay.  Chuck  flew 
64  combat  missions,  shot  down  13  enemy 
aircraft,  5  on  1  mission,  including  one  of 
Germany's  first  jet  fighters. 

He  came  with  a  chest  full  of  medals, 
married  Glennis  Paye  Dickhouse,  a  Cali- 
fornia girl,  at  his  folks  home.  Chuck  and 
Glennis  have  four  children — Susan, 
Sharon  Christine.  Don.  and  Mike. 

He  was  assigned  to  Wright-Patterson 
AFB.  Dayttai.  Ohio  as  a  test  pilot.  This 
led  to  Edwards  suid  eventually  to  the 
Ben  X-1  which  he  named  "Glamorous 
Glennis."  After  his  history  making  flight 
on  October  14.  1947,  Chuck  Yeager  be- 
came the  first  man  to  fly  faster  than 
twice  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  Bell  X-IA 
on  December  12,  1953,  thus,  with  apol- 
ogies to  Bob  Hays  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys, 
regained  his  title  as  "The  World's  Fastest 
Human." 

Chuck  has  been  described  as  "half 
scientist  and  half  adventurer,  a  daredevil 
who  must  operate  with  mathematical 
precislMi"  and  who  flies  "like  part  of  the 
plane." 

mrxxxoTTs  homobs 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chuck's  honors  and 
medcls  are  too  numerous  to  list  in  de- 
tail. I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record. 
the  official  Air  Force  biography  by  Gen- 
eral Yeager,  now  U.S.  Defense  Minister 
to  Pakistan.  The  biography  lists  the  nu- 
merous awards  for  distinguished  service 
to  his  country.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to 
Chuck  Yeager.  Without  his  brave,  coura- 
geous deed  of  cracking  the  sound  barrier, 
we  would  never  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish the  many  conquests  of  space, 
including  America's  exploration  of  the 
moon. 

Through  all  of  this,  G«ieral  Yeager 
has  remained  a  down-to-earth  guy.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  salute  my  fellow  West  Vir- 
ginian and  wish  him  continued  success 
on  the  silver  anniversary  of  his  famous 
flight. 

The  biography  follows: 

BaiG.    Okn.   Chjbt.kb   E.   Tcagxe 

Brigadier  General  Charles  E.  "Chuck" 
Yeager  Is  VS.  Defense  Repreeentattve  to 
Pakistan.  Rawalpindi.  Pakistan,  effective  25 
January  1971. 

General  Yeager  was  bom  on  Peb.  13.  1923, 
In  Myra.  W.  Va.,  and  Is  a  graduate  of  Hamlin 
High  School  In  H«unlln,  W.  Va.  He  enlUted  In 
the  Army  Air  Corps  In  September  1941.  was 
accepted  for  pUot  training  In  July  1942,  and 
received  his  pUot  wings  and  commission  In 
the  Army  Air  Corps  In  Bfarch  1943  at  Luke 
Field.  Ariz. 

During  World  War  11.  General  Yeager  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  aerial  cconbat  over 
France  and  Germany  during  the  yean  1943- 
1946  by  shooting  down  13  enemy  aircraft,  five 
on  one  mission.  Including  one  of  Germany's 


first  Jet  fighters.  On  March  5,  1M4,  be  was 
shot  down  over  German  occupied  France  but 
escaped  capture  when  elements  of  the  French 
Maquis  helped  him  to  reach  the  safety  of  the 
Spanish  border. 

He  ret\irn«d  to  the  United  States  in  Feb- 
ruary 1946  tc  attend  the  instructor  pilot 
course  after  which  he  served  as  an  Instructor 
pUot.  In  July  1946  he  went  to  Wright  Field, 
Ohio,  where  he  received  his  first  taste  of  ex- 
perimental flight  test  work.  His  assignment 
there  led  to  his  selection  as  pUot  of  the  na- 
tion's first  research  rocket  aircraft,  the  Bell 
X-1  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  where 
he  served  from  1949  to  1964. 

General  Yeager  made  history  on  October 
14,  1947.  when  he  became  the  first  man  to 
fly  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  During  his 
nine-year  assignment  83  the  nation's  leading 
test  pilot,  he  became  the  first  man  to  fly 
faster  than  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  flying 
the  Bell  X-IA  on  December  12.  1963.  During 
1962  he  attended  the  Air  Command  and  StaS 
School. 

He  returned  to  Europe  In  October  1964  and 
became  Conunander  of  the  417th  Fighter 
Squadron  at  Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany,  in 
May  1966.  He  remained  In  that  position  when 
his  squadron  was  reassigned  to  Toul-Rosleres 
Air  Base.  France,  in  April  1966. 

Upon  his  retTim  to  the  United  States  in 
September  1957,  he  was  assigned  to  the  413th 
Fighter  Day  Wing  at  George  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif.,  and  in  April  1968  became  Commander 
of  the  1st  Fighter  Day  Squadron.  In  April 
1968  he  went  overseas  with  the  1st  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron  to  Moron  Air  Baise.  Spain, 
where  he  remained  until  November  1958.  He 
returned  to  George  Air  Force  Base  with  the 
squadron  which  was  later  redesignated  the 
306th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron. 

General  Yeager  graduated  from  the  Air 
War  College,  Biaxwell  Air  Force  B«se.  Ala.. 
in  June  1961,  and  became  Commandant  of 
the  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School,  where 
aU  military  astronauts  are  trained,  In  July 
1962. 

In  July  1966  he  assumed  command  of  the 
405th  Fighter  Wing  at  Clark  Air  Base,  in  the 
Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes.  While  Com- 
mander of  the  405th  Wing  he  flew  127  mis- 
sions In  South  Vietnam. 

General  Yeager  assumed  command  of  the 
4th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Seymour  John- 
son Air  Force  Base.  N.C.,  In  February  1968, 
and  went  with  the  wing  to  Korea  during  the 
Pueblo  crisis.  In  July  1969,  he  became  Vice 
Commander,  Seventeenth  Air  Force,  with 
headquarters  at  Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany. 
His  military  decorations  Include  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  Silver  Star  with 
one  oak  leaf  cluster.  Legion  of  Merit.  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  with  two  oak  leaf 
clusters.  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  V  Device, 
Air  Medal  with  ten  oak  leaf  clusters.  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal  and  Purple 
Heart.  He  is  a  command  pilot  and  has  flown 
10.000  hours  In  140  different  types  of  mili- 
tary aircraft.  He  was  awarded  the  MacKay 
Trophy  In  1948.  the  Collier  Trophy  in  1948 
and  the  Harmon  International  Trophy  in 
1964. 

General  Yeager  is  married  to  the  former 
doctor  of  science  degree  from  West  Virginia 
University,  in  1948.  and  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  degree  from  Marshall  University  of 
Huntington,  W.Va.,  in  1969. 

General  Yeager  Is  marled  to  the  former 
Glennis  Paye  Dickhouse  of  Grass  Valley, 
CalU.  They  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

DBC0BAT10N8  AITO   8EBVICI     AWAKD8 

Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Silver  Star  w/ 1  oak  leaf  cluster. 
Legion  of  Merit. 

DlsUngulshed  Flying  Cross  w/2  oak  leaf 
clusters. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  (with  V  Device) . 
Air  Medal  w/ 10  oak  leaf  clusters. 
Air  Force  Commendation  Medal. 
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Purple  Heart. 

Distinguished  Unit  Cltatlcm  Einbl«n  w/1 
oak  leaf  cluster. 

Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  Blbbon. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal. 

American  Campaign  Medal. 

European-Afrlcan-Mlddle  Eastern  Oain- 
palgn  Medal. 

World  War  H  Victory  Medal. 

Army  of  OccupaUon  Med«l  (Germany) . 

National  Defense  Service  Medal  w/1  mrr- 
Icestar. 

Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal. 

Vietnam  Service  Medal  w/2  service  stars. 

Air  Force  Longevity  Service  Award  Blbbon 
w  5  oak  leaf  clusters. 

Small  Arms  Expert  Marksmanship  Blbbon. 

RepubUc  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
special  pride  in  participating  in  this 
tribute  to  Gen.  Chuck  Yeager.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  served  at  Seymour 
Johnson  Air  Force  Base  located  at  Golds - 
boro,  N.C.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

In  the  second  place,  the  public  airport 
located  near  Mount  Olive,  N.C.,  was  offi- 
cially named  Yeager  Field  in  honor  of 
Chuck  Yeager  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  town  of  Mount  Olive. 

The  fleld  was  named  at  appropriate 
ceremonies  held  in  Mount  Olive  on 
April  11,  1970.  and  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  and  to  participate  in  the  very 
meaningful  tribute  to  him  at  that  time. 

My  district  lays  claim  to  having  played 
a  part  in  the  career  of  this  outstanding 
citizen,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  help  commemorate  the  date 
of  his  precedent-setting  flight. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
pleasure  at  learning  that  Air  Force  Pilot 
Chuck  Yeager  will  be  the  featured  speak- 
er on  Saturday,  October  14.  at  the  Aero- 
space Hall  of  Fame  Dinner  in  my  home 
city  of  San  Diego,  is  expected  only  by 
my  deep  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to 
be  there  myself.  Those  fortimate  indi- 
viduals who  attend  the  dinner  will  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  at  first  hand 
and  hearing  from  a  man  who  has  a  rec- 
ord of  wartime  fljring  achievements 
which  few  caui  match,  but  who  has  a 
record  of  peacetime  flying  achievements 
which  no  one  can  match. 

Mr.  Yeager,  affectionately  called 
"Chuck"  by  those  who  respect  and  ad- 
mire him,  won  fame  as  a  combat  fighter 
in  World  War  n  when  he  flew  64  mis- 
sions and  destroyed  12  enemy  aircraft. 
Shot  down  over  France  on  his  eighth 
mission,  it  took  him  4  months  to  make 
his  way  back  to  American  lines  and 
rejoin  the  action. 

Thrilling  as  his  wartime  feats  were, 
however,  I  am  sure  that  in  his  talk  on 
Saturday  night  Chuck  Yeager  will  men- 
tion them  fleetingly,  if  at  all.  Instead, 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  prefer  to  talk 
about  peacetime  aviation  as  it  is  now 
and  as  it  will  be  in  the  future.  He  Is  a 
man  who  is  indeed  well  qualified  to  do 
so.  On  August  14,  1947,  as  a  project  pilot 
on  the  XS-1.  he  became  the  world's 
first  superscxiic  pilot  when  he  broke  the 
sound  barrier.  In  subsequent  flights,  he 
flew  the  X-1  on  more  than  40  flights, 
exceeding  1,000  miles  per  hour  and 
70,000  feet.  He  was  the  first  American  to 
take  a  rocket-powered  aircraft  off  from 
the  groimd.  and  in  1953  he  flew  the  Bell 


X-1  A  at  1.650  miles  per  hour,  2^/2  times 
the  speed  of  sound. 

Chuck  Yeager  knows  as  few  men  do 
the  potential  for  aviation  both  in  peace- 
time and  in  war.  He  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  type  of  men  who  have 
made  this  country  great,  and  the  people 
of  San  Diego  are  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  hear  at  flrst  hand  his  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  which  he  is  such  an  expert. 

Mr.  saCTH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  that  the  geitleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  memorialized  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  first  flight  to  l»eak 
the  sound  barrier  by  MaJ.  Charles  Yea- 
ger, because  Major  Yeager  was  flying 
the  Bell  X-1  rocket  ship  which  was  built 
in  my  district  by  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corp., 
now  the  Bell  Aerospace  Division  of  Tex- 
tHHi.  Major  Yeager's  skill  and  courage 
on  that  day  25  years  ago  were  a  fitting 
complement  to  the  sleek  quality,  air- 
worthiness, and  power  of  this  flrst  air- 
ship to  fly  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  of  Major 
Yeager  and  we  are  proud  of  the  men 
and  women  of  Bell  Aircraft  who  built 
his  swift  air  machine  to  such  high 
standards  of  quality,  who  built  the  first 
jet  airplane  to  fiy  in  the  United  States 
30  years  ago.  and  who  are  still  building 
airplanes  and  aerospace  products  of  out- 
standing quality  today. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  this  month.  Air  Force  Pilot  Charles 
'Chuck  "  Yeager  became  the  world's  flrst 
supersonic  pilot.  As  project  pilot  on  the 
XS-1,  he  exceeded  the  sound  barrier  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  thus 
opening  the  door  for  advanced  aviation, 
space  exploration,  aircraft  development, 
and  countless  other  feats. 

It  is  evident,  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  this  milestone  in  aviation,  that  the 
name  of  Charles  "Chuck"  Yeager  ranks 
with  those  of  Robert  Pulton.  George  Ste- 
v«is,  Henry  Ford,  and  Wilbur  and  Or- 
ville  Wright,  as  one  of  the  great  jMOTieers 
in  the  fleld  of  transportation. 

Now  an  Air  Force  general.  Chuck  Yea- 
ger proved  that  the  man  precedes  the 
event,  and  not  the  reverse.  Yeager 
achieved  a  record  as  a  combat  fighter  in 
World  War  n  that  few  can  match,  hav- 
ing flown  64  missions  and  single-hand- 
edly destroying  12  «iemy  aircraft.  G«i- 
eral  Yeager  also  distinguished  himself 
in  combat  activity  over  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, and  has  been  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentative of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the 
United  States  of  America  whenever  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Chuck  Yeager  has  exhibited  the  cour- 
age, daring,  imagination,  and  technical 
know-how  to  stand  out  In  the  develop- 
ment of  sophisticated  modem  aircraft. 
His  devotion  to  his  branch  of  service  and 
to  our  great  Nation  liave  been  inspira- 
tlOTial  to  many  who  strive  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor  this  great 
American  today.  It  is  people  like  Gen. 
Charles  "Chuck "  Yeager  who  msJte  our 
Nation  great.  It  is  people  like  him,  who 
are  not  limited  to  wartime  achievements, 
but  excel  in  peacetime  and  peace- 
sedring  activities  as  well,  who  Instill  even 
greater  confidence  that  the  future  of 
America  is,  indeed,  bright. 


Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  ajBsociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  HxcHLXR )  concerning  my  very 
good  friend — and  fellow  pilot — Chuck 
Yeager. 

The  first  man  to  break  the  soimd  bar- 
rier is  a  remarkable  man  and  his  was  a 
remarkable  achievement.  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  learn  that  25  years  had 
passed  since  that  flrst  supersonic  flight 
and  that  today  marks  its  silver  anni- 
versary. 

In  my  offlckil  capacity  as  president  of 
the  Congressional  Plying  Club  I  would 
like  to  take  tliis  opportunity  on  behalf 
of  the  club  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
Chuck  for  his  continuing  work  to  help 
advance  the  cause  of  aviation  and  our 
best  wishes  in  the  future. 

In  my  unofllcial  capacity  as  one  who 
loves  aviation  and  who  recognizes  its 
wide-ranging  benefits  for  all  mankind.  I 
can  only  say  that  Chuck  Yeager  ranks 
among  the  best  of  those  men  and  women 
who  have  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  and  expanded  the  human  ca- 
pacity. The  growth  in  aviation  develop- 
ment is  a  tribute  to  Chuck  and  other 
pace  setters  like  him  who  have  made 
known  the  unknown. 

On  May  7.  1965,  I  spoke  to  the  House 
on  a  "Chuck  Yeager  on  Capitol  Hill  Day  " 
while  Chuck  and  our  mutual  friend 
,7ackie  Cochran  watched  from  the  House 
gallery. 

I  would  like  to  reinsert  those  brief  re- 
marks as  a  part  of  my  comments  today 
because  I  believe  they  are  equally  appro- 
priate for  this  occasion : 

Mr.  CiAusaar.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  w^tb  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  a  personal  prlvUege 
that  I  am  able  to  Join  my  oolleagxie,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Baikt), 
here  today  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greater  men  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chuck  Yeager  and  I  met  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
In  California  when  I  Initiated  my  aviation 
education  program  In  Crescent  City.  Calif. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  him  there.  As  I 
recall,  at  that  time  Colonel  Yeager  was  driv- 
ing a  model  A  Ford  and  someone  said  "There 
goes  the  fastest  man  In  history." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  an  aviator  myself,  and 
have  pushed  an  F-4-U  Corsair  up  to  660 
knots  In  a  dive.  I  have  fett  that  buffeting 
and  some  of  the  other  preesvires  which 
Chuck  has  gone  through.  All  of  xis  were  con- 
cerned about  that  point  of  compresslbUlty 
Just  prior  to  the  speed  of  sound  and  I  think 
we  share  with  Chuck  some  of  these  mem- 
orable experiences. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be  looking  forward 
to  joining  with  Colonel  Yeager  and  Jacque- 
line Cochran  during  the  luncheon  hour  and 
to  discuss  some  of  my  ideas  with  them, 
in  particular  how  we  can  make  the  air- 
craft a  more  effective  tool  in  peace  than  it 
was  ever  used  as  a  tool  of  war.  In  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  horizons  are  unlimited. 

Chuck  Yeager,  to  me,  will  always  rep- 
resent the  epitome  of  our  greatest  of 
Americans.  A  man  of  extraordinary  cour- 
age and  ability,  a  truly  dedicated  Amer- 
ican, a  revered  and  respected  profession- 
al by  his  aviation  peers,  a  humble  and 
unassuming  man  who  literally  makes 
one  choke  up  with  pride  as  you  are  intro- 
duced to  him. 

The  many  contributions  Chuck  Yeager 
has  made  to  aviation  and  our  country 
could  fill  a  library  as  hlstcw^  has  re- 
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I  ilttee  reporter  that  the  next  was  off  the 
corded  his  many  feats  that  have  con- 
rlbuted  so  much  to  his  fellow  man. 

ChuclE  ia  always  available  to  any 
Worthwhile  cause.  I  have  called  upon 
Idm  on  numerous  occasions  and  he  has 
tl ways  responded — often  at  great  per- 
^nal  sacrifice  of  his  very  precious  time. 

West  Virginia  has  produced  many  out- 
dtandlng  men.  It  is  somewhat  Ironic 
:hat  the  first  American,  in  years,  to  fly 
sn  American  President — our  President 
Hixon— to  Mainland  China,  Colonel  Al- 
t  ertazzi,  and  the  first  man  to  break  the 
S3und  barrier.  Chuck  Yeager,  are  both 
$t>m  West  Virginia. 

Congratulations,  Chuck,  on  this  25th 
Einniversary  of  this  history-making 
Accomplishment. 

From  one  pilot  to  another,  Chuck 
^feager,  may  I  conclude  by  saying: 
^/e've  flown  great  speeds  and  distances 

I I  our  respective  experiences  but  I  think 
joull  agree  with  me  that  the  greatest 
cistance  we  have  yet  to  cover  still  lies 
Within  us. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
do  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  leading  this  salute  today  In 
I  ehalf  of  the  great  American,  Brig.  Oen. 
Charles  "Chuck"  Yea«er. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  this  m(»ith 
(thuck  Yeager  became  the  world's  first 
supersonic  pilot  by  flying  faster  than 
sound.  Brigadier  General  Yeager,  who 
i  i  now  the  U.S.  defense  representative  to 
I  'akistan,  performed  this  most  outstand- 
1  ig  feat  over  the  California  desert  in  his 
9eU  X-1  on  October  14,  1947. 

As  we  celebrate  the  silver  anniversary 
(t  this  historic  flight  I  wish  to  commend 
( teneral  Yeager  for  his  great  contrlbu- 
t  (HI  to  aviation  in  the  United  States. 
Ills  patriotism,  leadership,  and  courage 
are  recognized  by  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
tjrested  In  our  country's  future,  and  we 
ewe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
aeroistn. 

General  Yeager  exhibits  the  finest 
\ktAtB,  and  Is  true  to  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

We  salute  you  General  Yeager,  and 
thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  to 
k  eep  America  first  In  the  world. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
cays  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
c  n  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  breaking 
of  the  sound  barrier  by  Air  Force  pilot 
(Jharles  E.  "Chuck"  Yeager. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
cfbjection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAT  ABBITT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
tian  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downtno)  Is 
r^ognlzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  14 
yfears  in  this  body  have  provided  me  with 
&  >me  of  the  most  noble  associations  and 
cieiished  memories  that  could  come  to 
a  ly  man  at  any  time  In  history.  It  has 


been  a  high  privilege  indeed  to  serve  with 
so  many  distingiiished  gmtlnnen  and 
gentlewomen. 

My  career,  as  has  been  all  of  yours  I 
am  sure,  has  been  tinned  with  certain 
moments  of  sadness  here  etnd  there  due 
to  the  departure  of  a  colleague  on  whom 
I  have  looked  not  only  as  a  dear  and  re- 
spected friend  but  almost  as  a  member  of 
my  family.  When  these  Members  have 
left  our  circle  I  felt  it  as  a  persoial,  as 
well  as  a  national,  loss. 

The  departure  of  many  of  these  friends 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of 
Joy  in  knowing  that  a  dedicated  and  able 
servant  of  the  people,  having  nm  the 
race  and  won  It  time  after  time,  is  going 
to  the  voluntary  retirement  which  he  so 
richly  deserves  the  opportunity  to  enjoy. 
Such  Is  the  case  with  our  special  friend 
and  colleague,  the  beloved  dean  of  our 
delegation  irom  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Watkins  M.  Ab- 
BiTT  of  Appomattox,  earlier  this  year, 
Wat  announced  that  he  would  not  seek 
reelection  to  the  seat  which  he  has  held 
since  1948  when  he  came  here  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Patrick  Henry  Drewry. 

Wat  Abbitt  will  be  missed.  Not  only 
by  the  half  million  or  so  constituents  in 
South  Side,  Va.,  to  whom  he  is  father 
confessor,  confidant,  story  teller,  smd 
friend,  but  especially  by  those  of  us 
through  the  years  who  have  enjoyed  his 
fellowship,  relied  on  his  counsel,  and  en- 
gaged him  in  debate. 

I  do  wish  that  so  many  of  Wat's  for- 
mer tissociates  could  be  here  today,  the 
Honorable  William  Mumford  Tuck,  In 
particular.  I  will  never  forget  how  Bill 
used  to  envy  Wat.  They  represented  ad- 
joining districts  in  Virginia  for  16  years. 
Both  of  them  were  as  anxious  as  anyone 
in  the  Congress  to  return  home  as  soon 
as  we  adjourned  on  Thursday.  Bill  was 
envious  of  Wat  because  Abbitt  was  so 
far  ahead  of  Tuck  on  the  rollcall.  When- 
ever we  would  take  the  final  vote  of  the 
day  Wat  would  always  arrange  to  have 
his  car  parked  just  outside  the  door  with 
the  engine  nmning  and  fully  warmed  up. 
When  the  name  AsBrrr  was  called  it  has 
always  been  Wat's  custom  to  answer 
the  call  as  he  headed  for  the  door.  Bill 
Tuck  protested  bitterly  that  by  the  time 
the  Clerk  reached  his  name  Wat  had  al- 
ready passed  the  Pentagon  and  was  pick- 
ing up  speed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  we  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  Bill  Tuck  up 
here  today,  not  only  because  he  would 
have  enjoyed  this  moment  so  highly  but 
because  he  can  tell  that  story  far  better 
than  I  can. 

Of  all  the  stories  I  have  heard  on  Wat 
however,  one  that  rates  very  close  to  the 
top  of  the  list  concerns  an  Incident  at 
which  I  was  present.  Just  a  couple  of 
years  ago  Wat,  Bill  Whitshurst,  and  I 
presented  testimony  to  a  hearing,  chaired 
by  our  colleague  from  Illinois,  John 
Kluczynski.  It  was  a  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  hearing.  When  the  gentle- 
man from  Chicago  welcomed  the 
gentleman  from  Appomattox,  It  was  ac- 
companied with  such  charm  and 
graciousness  as  befitted  a  true  son  of 
the  Old  South. 

Then  with  a  quick  aside  to  the  corn- 


record — JoHW  told  Wat  that  he  had  been 
deeply  In  his  debt  for  years.  With  the 
mock  seriousness  which  so  greatly  befits 
the  true  humorist  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is,  John  said  that  occasion- 
ally he  has  been  called  upon  to  vote 
on  a  matter,  the  merits  of  which  he  did 
not  know  as  well  as  he  would  have  liked. 
Knowing  Mr.  Abbitt's  staunch,  conserv- 
ative philosophy  he  said  that  all  he  had 
to  do  was  listen  for  the  name  AsBrrr  to 
be  called  by  the  Clerk.  However  Wat 
voted,  John  said  he  knew  he  could  vote 
the  other  way  and  be  safe.  Nobody 
laughed  any  harder  than  Wat  did. 

And  then,  with  the  folksy  charm  which 
won  him  reelection  year  after  year,  fair- 
ly oozing  from  every  pore  and  with  his 
face  aglow  in  that  puckish  grin  which 
belies  the  crafty,  cimning  of  a  red  fox, 
Wat  began  to  teU  the  chairman  how 
deeply  indebted  he  felt  to  him  In  that 
"down  home"  voice  which  Virginians 
claim  is  a  cross  between  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 
Wat  said  that  every  time  he  went  on 
the  hustings,  he  carried  a  copy  of  John's 
voting  record  with  him.  He  told  how  he 
would  moimt  the  stump  in  county  after 
county  and  wave  the  record  over  his  head 
proclaiming  "this  is  how  Congressman 
Kluczynski  from  Chicago  votes.  I  always 
vote  the  other  way."  And  with  the  same 
mock  seriousness  that  the  chairman  had 
used.  Wat  bowed  low,  "Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  how  I  always  get  reelected."  And 
then  in  a  soft  aside,  he  added,  as  an 
afterthought  to  the  reporter — "Little 
Lady,  that  was  all  off  the  record,  too." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  end  my  tribute  to 
my  friend  on  this  note  because  of  all  his 
attributes — and  they  are  many  indeed — 
imquestionably  Wat  Abbitt's  sense  of 
humor  is  his  greatest.  It  is  what  has  en- 
deared him  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  It 
has  bridged  the  gap  caused  by  many  phil- 
osophical differences  and  resolved  those 
which  might  have  been  momentary 
enmity  into  eternal  friendships. 

We  will  all  miss  the  gentleman  from 
Appomattox — no  one  more  than  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  accomplishments,  charac- 
ter, and  service  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt)  . 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  this 
afternoon  in  paying  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  and  the  dean  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation, Wat  Abbitt. 

I  have  known  Wat  Abbitt  as  a  com- 
monwealth's attorney  In  his  beloved  Ap- 
pomattox County,  as  an  active  leader  in 
the  affsdrs  of  his  party  in  Virginia,  and 
as  a  respected  colleague  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  each  capacity  he  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  His  continued  service  in 
Congress  since  1948  attests  the  high  es- 
teem In  which  he  Is  held  by  the  people  in 
his  State  and  especially  of  his  district. 

Wat  Abbitt  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  through  his  able  counsel  to 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatlves  during  hJs  tenure  of  office.  We 
have  observed  the  skillful  though  quiet 
manner  in  which  he  has  practiced  the 
art  of  legislating  which  has  brought  to 
him  the  rewards  of  accomplishment 
without  the  glare  of  publicity.  We  are 
witness  also  to  his  honesty  and  integrity 
and  to  his  steadfast  determination  to 
stand  firmly  for  that  which  he  believes 
to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  his  Nation, 
his  State,  and  his  district.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated an  unyielding  courage  to  act 
in  consonance  with  his  convictions  and 
without  regard  to  political  pressure  or 
personal  consequence. 

When  I  learned  that  Wat  Abbitt 
would  not  seek  reelection  to  his  14th 
term,  I  felt  a  genuine  sense  of  personal 
loss.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
friends  In  Congress  who  In  the  years 
ahead  will  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  void  he  will  leave.  He  will  be  missed 
by  his  constituents  throughout  the 
Fourth  District  of  Virginia,  for  they 
know,  as  I  know,  that  Wat  devoted  his 
life,  unselfishly  to  serve  them  and  they 
know,  as  we  all  know,  that  he  has  served 
them  with  distinction. 

As  he  prepares  to  leave  this  body  after 
25  years  of  service  he  can  look  back  over 
these  years  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  leaves 
with  the  best  wishes  of  his  colleagues  for 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  In  his 
future  endeavors. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
express  our  genuine  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  "Dean  of  the  Virginia  Dele- 
gation," the  Honorable  Watkins  M. 
ABBrrr.  After  serving  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia's Fourth  District  for  almost  25 
years,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
has  elected  to  retire  at  the  close  of  the 
current  session. 

We  have  served  together  in  close  prox- 
imity as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  8  years.  His  dedicated 
attention  to  the  Interests  of  our  State, 
and  his  wisdom  in  dealing  with  Intricate 
problems,  are  worthy  of  high  commen- 
dation. His  contribution  to  the  commit- 
tee's efforts  on  behalf  of  agriculture  are 
varied  and  many.  Even  though  we  repre- 
sent opposite  political  parties,  we  have 
more  often  than  not.  agreed  on  matters 
of  substance. 

I  sincerely  hope  his  retlremoit  will 
bring  with  It  many  enjoyable  years  and 
success  in  his  future  endeavors  wherever 
they  might  lead. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  the  Members  of  this  body 
unite  on  an  occasion  like  today,  to  rec- 
ognize the  service  of  a  fellow  Member, 
I  cannot  help  but  think  that  at  least 
this  time  our  kind  words  are  not  saved 


untU  after  the  visit  of  the  Grim  Reaper, 
but  may  Instead  by  heard  by  those  whose 
virtues  we  rise  and  praise. 

And  I  do  indeed  have  some  kind  words 
for  our  colleague  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Watkins 
M.  Abbitt,  who  departs  our  ranks  volun- 
tarily at  the  close  of  this  Congress. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  many 
Watt  Abbitts  who  have  influenced  my 
life  these  past  20  years — helmsman  to  a 
novice  sailor  first  embarked  on  political 
waters,  respected  legislator  whose  devo- 
tion to  constitutional  princples  Is  un- 
challenged, and  trusted  friend.  Watt 
Abbitt  has  been  all  these  things  to  me, 
and  to  others  who  are  with  us  today. 

For  40  years  he  has  served  the  people, 
first  as  Commonwealth's  attorney  for 
Appomattox  County,  and  for  the  past  24 
years  as  a  respected  Representative  in 
the  Congress. 

Throughout  his  near-quarter -century 
service  in  the  Hoxise,  he  has  remained 
constant  in  his  concern  with  this  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  the  orderly  retention 
of  a  way  of  life  which  is  regretfully 
fast  passing  from  the  American  scene. 

If  I  may  be  forgiven  a  belaboring  of 
the  obvious,  the  world  is  indeed  a  differ- 
ent place  from  that  which  existed  when 
Watt  first  took  the  oath  of  office  in  this 
room.  Ironically,  though,  one  area  of 
problem — though  they  are  varied — are 
still  with  us.  I  refer  to  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Watt  Abbitt  has  expended  more  of 
his  time  and  abilities  than  most  people 
realize  in  working  toward  solutions  to 
these  many  problems,  and  It  Is  altogether 
fitting  that  in  his  time  among  us  the 
Congress  has  finally  begun  to  perceive 
the  need  for  development  of  rural  Amer- 
ica and  to  provide  the  means  to  utilize  its 
untapped  human  resources.  No  small 
measure  of  credit  for  this  may  be  laid 
at  the  feet  of  Watkins  M.  Abbitt. 

Watt  will  be  leaving  all  of  you  when  we 
finish  up  our  business  soon.  But  he  will 
not  be  leaving  me.  for  he  will  then  be- 
come one  of  my  valued  constituents. 
Somehow  the  idea  of  Watt  Abbitt  "re- 
tiring" is  laughable.  No  man  of  his  vigor 
ever  retires.  Rather,  we  may  antici- 
pate a  changing  of  direction  and  look 
forward  to  his  continued  advice  and 
counsel.  He  will  in  short,  Mr.  Speaker, 
retire  from  Congress  but  not  from  life. 
Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
offer  these  few  remarks  on  the  impend- 
ing retirement  from  the  House  of  our 
truly  distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Abbitt. 
I  can  Insist  that  my  regret  is  genuine, 
because  geography  has  spared  me  the 
necessity  of  having  to  compete  with  Wat 
Abbitt  in  an  election. 

Our  colleague  has  been  known  In  Vir- 
ginia for  mtiny  years  as  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  resourceful  of  its  politi- 
cal strategists  and  tacticians.  To  say  that 
many  have  found  him  a  worthy  adver- 
sary Is  an  extreme  understatement. 


I  want  to  acknowledge  my  high  respect 
and  regard  for  my  Virginia  colleague. 
During  my  relatively  brief  service  here,  I 
have  found  him  helpful  and  fair.  In  one 
of  my  first  committee  assignments,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him — and 
with  another  Virginia  colleague.  Bill 
WAMPLER — on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. They  have  served,  as  you  know, 
as  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  To- 
bacco, and  this  major  Virginia  agricul- 
tural commodity  certainly  has  been  in 
gcxxl  hands. 

Wat  Abbitt  also  has  had  a  benevolent 
attitude  toward  peanuts,  and.  not  having 
tobsM^co  and  peanuts  in  my  district  as  It 
has  been  constituted.  I  must  acknowl- 
edge having  deferred  to  his  expertise  In 
considering  legislation  of  particular  con- 
cern to  producers  of  these  items. 

As  a  Junior  Member  of  the  House.  I 
recognized  quickly  the  esteem  in  which 
Wat  Abbitt  was  held  by  the  Members 
who  worked  closely  with  him,  particu- 
larly in  agricultural  matters. 

For  25  years  it  has  been  evident  that 
the  interests  of  all  citizens  of  the  Fourth 
Congresiuonal  District  of  Virginia  and 
all  the  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth 
House  had  his  continuing,  conscientious 
attention.  Their  satisfaction  with  his 
service  was  manifest  by  his  12-tlme  re- 
election. 

It  is  too  early  for  this  House  to  lose  to 
retirement  a  colleague  of  such  youthful 
alertness  and  spirit,  but  I  defer  to  his 
decision  and  wish  him  well  as  he  plans 
to  return  to  his  Appamattox  home,  un- 
vanquished  and  full  of  fight,  and  wish 
him  well  for  manj-  future  years. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Now  I  yield  to  a  very 
dear  friend  of  "Watt"  Abbitt,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Dxnt)  . 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Wat" 
Abbitt  and  I  come  from  different  sec- 
tions c*  this  country.  His  roots  go  way 
back  deep  Into  the  early  days  of  this 
Nation.  My  roots  are  rather  shallow 
ground  in  the  soil  of  America,  having 
come  from  Immigrant  parents  from  a 
foreign  land.  Yet  I  have  learned  to  re- 
spect, admire,  and  cherish  the  friendship 
that  I  have,  and  I  know  he  has  for  me, 
as  individuals,  ofttimes  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  question,  and  yet  representing 
each  in  our  own  wsiy.  In  the  tradition  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  repre- 
sent our  districts,  it  is  this  that  has  made 
the  strength  of  this  Nation.  Each  of  us 
comes  here  to  represent  that  which  we 
are  supposed  to  represent  as  elected 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

As  each  Member  votes,  the  tally  Is 
taken,  and  the  tally  represents  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  their  voice.  No  greater,  no  more 
sincere  voice  has  ever  uttered  a  voice  on 
this  floor  than  that  of  "Wat"  Abbttt.  a 
gentleman,  scholar,  and  a  true  f-.lend. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  a  man  of  the  quali- 
fications and  the  character  of  "Wat" 
Abbitt  quit  in  the  prime  of  his  life  at 
a  time  when  he  has  reached  that  point 
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of  influence  In  thla  House  that  we  all  try 
to  achieve.  Many  of  us  are  called,  but 
few  chosen  to  be  respected  and  admired 
by  his  colleagues,  such  as  "Wat"  Abb:tt. 
I  have  a  deep  personal  feeling  for 
"Wat."  I  sit  next  to  him.  "Wat"  does 
not  say  too  much,  and  ofttimes  I  say  too 
much,  but  each  of  us  in  our  own  way 
expresses  that  respect  for  this  body,  the 
peoples  of  thla  Nation,  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  things  we  stand  for. 

To  Wat,  I  can  only  wish  one  thing  and 
I  wish  it  with  all  the  sincerity  that  I 
have.  I  say  to  him:  Wat,  whatever  seas 
you  sail  riding  Into  the  horizon  of  the 
hereafter  may  you  always  have  with  you 
a  fair  wind  and  a  following  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  indeed  been  a  privi- 
lege and  a  profoimd  personal  pleasure  to 
have  served  with  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  Watkiws  M.  Abbitt. 
After  having  served  this  body  faith- 
fully for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  good 
gentleman  will  be  keenly  missed  as  both 
a  friend  and  legislator.  Although  I  am 
sure  that  the  citizens  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  will  be  delighted  to  again 
have  him  and  his  wife  as  permanent  resi- 
dents, I  am  equally  sure  Uiat  they  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  a  Representative  as 
capable  as  he.  In  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Election  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
as  chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Stand- 
ards of  OfQcial  Conduct  Committee,  the 
leadership  of  this  good  gentleman  has 
manifested  itself  time  suid  time  agsiin. 
I  do  not  know  what  Wat's  future  pur- 
suits may  be,  but  our  loss  in  this  Congrress 
will  be  his  personal  gain.  Our  schedule 
here  is  taxing  and  we  must  often  sswiriflce 
time  which  we  would  prefer  to  spend  with 
OUT  families  and  loved  ones.  He  and  his 
lovely  wife  have  my  every  wish  for  many 
long  years  of  mutual  enjoyment  apart 
from  the  brash  tntnision  of  politics.  Al- 
though he  has  most  assuredly  earned  the 
right  to  rest  and  enjoy  his  family — and 
be  about  the  business  of  hunting — I 
doubt  that  Wat  will  cease  to  be  an  active 
Eind  interested  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Honorable  Dean  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  and  I  have  shared  many  en- 
gaging and  memorable  hours  these  last 
15  years  and  I  am  confident  that  his 
absence  will  be  deeply  felt  and  will  en- 
courage me  and  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue in  our  endeavors  to  serve  this  Na- 
tion well,  as  he  has  done.  He  is  a  great 
patriot  and  has  served  in  this  body  with 
distinction. 

I  wish    to  extend   my   personal   best 
wishes  for  his  good  health  and  happiness. 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Bi4r.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  the  wise 
counsel  and  warm  friendship  of  Wat  Ab- 
arrr.  I  hope  for  him  that  the  happiest 
days  of  his  past  will  be  the  saddest  days 
of  his  future. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wat  Abbftt 
was  bom  suid  reared  in  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  known  as  the 
mother  of  Presidents.  Likewise  Virginia 
hEis  provided  for  the  Nation  some  of  the 
outstanding  legislators  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic. 


Wat  Abbitt  was  nurtured  in  the  herit- 
age and  traditions  inherent  in  the  Poimd- 
ing  Fathers  of  our  country.  In  that  at- 
mosphere, he  grew  into  manhood  and 
himself  became  a  great  leader  of  our 
time. 

Wat  ABBrrr  was  chairmsui  of  his 
State's  Democratic  Party,  and  he  has 
been  in  Congress  for  12  years;  and  led 
the  great  people  of  Virginia  through  the 
most  critical  times  in  their  history.  In- 
deed Mr.  Speaker,  Wat  played  a  major 
role  in  guiding  our  Republic  through 
periods  of  great  trial  and  turmoil. 

Wat  Abbitt  stood  steadfast  throughout 
his  career  for  constitutional  government 
with  his  great  energy,  thought,  and  time 
devoted  to  preserving,  and  upholding, 
that  great  document. 

In  defending  the  Constitution,  and  its 
bill  of  rights.  Wat  Abbitt  has  become  a 
modem  day  Madison  and  Mason,  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
clothing  those  rights  in  the  canopy  of  our 
sacred  Constitution. 

Wat's  congressional  career  Is  marked 
by  passionate  defense  of  property  rights 
as  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  He 
has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  property 
rights  are  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
private  enterprise,  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  heart  and  core  of  the  free 
world. 

Wat  Abbitt  was  a  worthy  associate  of 
Howard  Smith,  Bill  Tuck,  and  the  late 
Harry  Byrd,  in  the  fight  for  those  prin- 
ciples, and  ideals,  as  exemplified  by  the 
founding  fathers  of  our  Republic. 

Wat  Abbitt's  congressional  career  was 
largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  niral 
development,  soil  conservation,  tree 
planting,  grass,  water,  and  Improved 
environment.  He  was  ahead  of  hlJs  time 
in  ecology  and  beautlfication.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  this  Nation, 
are  covered  with  farm  ponds,  watershed 
projects,  and  soil  and  tree  projects  which 
are  monuments  to  his  leadership,  fore- 
sight, and  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wat  Abbitt's  leadership 
here  has  been  outstanding,  marked  by 
a  superior  intelligence  and  bolstered  by 
integrity,  honesty,  and  character. 

In  his  service  here,  Wat  has  been  one 
of  my  dear  friends  whom  I  have  ad- 
mired, trusted,  and  frequently  sought 
counsel  from. 

Wat  Abbitt  could  have  been  reelected, 
again  and  again,  but  he  frsmkly  did  not 
want  to  overstay  his  time.  Whatever 
Wat  chooses  to  do,  he  will  have  my  every 
wish  for  continued  success  and  the  best 
always. 

Mrs.  Dorn,  and  my  family,  join  me  in 
extending  to  Wat  Abbitt,  our  many 
thanks  for  a  Job  well  done  and  we  wish 
for  him  many,  many  years  of  happiness 
with  the  people  he  loves. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  session  ends,  many  of  our  colleagues, 
having  announced  their  retirement,  will 
no  longer  be  with  this  body  to  flght  the 
people's  battles. 

One  of  these  is  Watkins  Abbitt,  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  not 
only  as  a  lawmaker  but  as  an  individual. 

We  often  hear  the  term  "gentleman" 
used  in  this  Chamber,  far  too  loosely  at 
times,  I  am  afraid.  But  if  there  Is  one 


among  us  who  deserves  that  accord  it  Is 
Watkins  Abbitt. 

Needless  to  say,  we  have  not  always 
agreed  on  the  issues,  but  this  Chamber, 
the  Nation,  and  most  certainly  his  con- 
stituents are  losing  a  fine,  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  when  he  records  his  final  vote. 

I  hope  he  finds  much  happiness  and 
contentment  when  he  leaves  the  Con- 
gress. He  can  leave  this  body  with  his 
head  held  high  for  his  actions  were  al- 
ways those  of  a  public  servtmt  cognizant 
of  the  wishes  of  those  whom  he  repre- 
sented and  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  his  friends  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  frcwn  Virginia 
(Mr.  Abbitt). 

In  this  particular  case,  the  expression 
we  take  so  for  granted — "the  gentleman 
from  Virginia" — really  means  what  it 
says.  Here  is  a  man  whose  unfailing 
courtesy  and  friendliness  stems  straight 
from  great  traditions  of  our  Southern 
States  and  has  been  a  source  of  encour- 
agement and  pleasure  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Wat  Abbitt  has  many  legislative 
achievements  to  his  credit.  In  the  pres- 
ent Congress  he  can  take  satisfaction 
from  having  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  flght  for  legislation  which  would 
place  some  reasonable  limits  on  the  in- 
credible growth  of  campaign  spending 
and  would  assure  that  the  public  would 
have  sufficient  information  on  the  sources 
of  support  for  candidates  for  high  of- 
flce  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  an  informed 
judgment. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  wishing  our  good 
friend  Wat  Abbitt  many  years  of  happy 
and  productive  retirement. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion, the  Honorable  Watkins  Abbitt  has 
served  the  people  of  his  State  and  Na- 
tion honorably  and  faithfully  over  many 
years. 

His  presence  here  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion for  us  all.  His  career  in  public  life 
will  long  serve  as  a  model  for  incoming 
Members. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee since  I  csmie  to  Congress  6  years  ago. 
I  have  always  been  impressed  with  his 
courtesy  and  with  his  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator. I  hold  great  admiration  for  Wat- 
kins Abbitt  and  tremendous  respect  for 
his  judgment. 

Virginia  has  given  freely  of  her  sons 
to  the  service  of  this  country.  Watkins 
Abbitt  is  certainly  representative  of  the 
tremendous  leaders  from  his  State.  They 
can  be  justly  proud  of  him,  as  all  of  us 
who  know  him  are. 

Mrs.  Rarick  and  I  join  with  the  people 
wishing  him  the  best  of  health  and 
happiness  in  his  retirement  years  among 
the  people  he  loves. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  must  Jobi  my  col- 
leagues in  witnessing  the  departure  of 
one  of  my  flnest  friends,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Wat  Abbitt.  For  years 
and  years  Wat  and  I  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Our  dis- 
tricts were  miles  ai>art  but  our  people, 
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and  particularly  our  rural  people,  had 
QUQierous  common  problems.  We  were 
both  interested  in  all  farm  crops.  We 
were  among  only  a  relatively  few  M«n- 
bers  of  the  House  in  whose  districts  pea- 
nuts were  an  Importemt  cash  crop. 

Wat  was  a  wonderful  friend  and 
cherished  seatmate.  I  shall  miss  him. 
I  wish  him  all  the  happiness  that  life 
affords   in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  BROYHn.Ii  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  service  to 
Virginia  and  the  Nation  by  my  friend 
and  fellow  Virginian,  Watkih  M. 
Abbitt. 

As  dean  of  the  Virginia  delegation, 
Wat  Abbitt  has  been  a  steady  voice  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  for  development  of 
our  Commonwealth  and  its  institutions. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  the  House,  he  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  improvement  of 
rural  living.  And  he  has  been  a  great  in- 
fluence oa  Congress  through  his  work  on 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Standards  of 
Oflacial  Conduct  Committee  which  has 
worked  to  promote  higher  standards  and 
respect  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Wat  Abbitt  has  served  the  Nation 
and  the  Old  Dominion  through  tumul- 
tuous times,  through  times  of  change  and 
ctHifusion.  His  has  been  a  soimd  and 
solid  performance  throughout  the  past 
two  and  a  half  decades.  I  know  that  he 
has  plans  for  the  future  including  enjoy- 
ment of  the  living  style  of  the  great  Vir- 
ginia countryside.  I  wish  him  a  long  and 
happy  retirement,  which  he  has  so  Justiy 
earned.  While  I  know  he  will  remain 
willing  to  advise  the  one  to  whom  he 
hands  over  the  reins  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict congressional  office,  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  coUefigues  in  the  House  will 
miss  him  when  the  93d  Congress  con- 
venes next  year. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Watkins  M.  Abbitt  of  Vir- 
ginia's Fourth  District  is  retiring  from 
Congress  after  almost  26  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service. 

Because  I  am  a  member  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  on  which 
Watkins  Abbitt  currently  serves  as  the 
third  ranking  majority  member,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  see  for  myself 
his  outstanding  service  and  his  extraor- 
dinary legislative  abilities.  I  know  flrst- 
Imnd  of  his  dedication  and  hard-work 
approach  to  the  problems  of  his  constit- 
uents. Congressman  Abbitt  has  also 
given  the  same  distinguished  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Committee. 

His  lifetime  of  public  service  encom- 
passes many  positions  of  triist — Com- 
monwealth Attorney,  Democratic  elector 
for  the  Fourth  District  of  Virginia,  mem- 
ber of  the  1945  Virginia  Constitutional 
Convention,  member  of  the  Virginia  and 
Fifth  Judicial  Circuit  Court  Bar  Associ- 
ations, director  of  the  Farmer's  National 
Bank,  and  U.S.  Representative  for  the 
Fourth  District  of  Virginia  from  the  80th 
Congress  through  the  92d  Congress. 

Watkins  Abbitt  possesses  an  earnest 
awareness  of  problems  confronting  the 
Congress  and  our  coimtry,  and  he  has 


played  a  major  role  In  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  landmark  legislation 
helpful  to  the  pnople  of  his  dlstrici  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  extend  congratulations 
to  Watkins  Abbitt  for  a  Job  well  done 
and  my  best  wishes  for  good  health  and 
a  happy  and  enjoyable  retirement. 

Mr.  DERWINSBJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  joia  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
Wat  Abbitt  on  his  outstanding  career  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  He  has  been  a 
most  effective  Member,  both  In  commit- 
tee and  in  goieral  legislative  work. 

Wat  has  carried  on  the  great  tradition 
of  leadership  that  Virginians  have  long 
been  noted  for  in  the  Halls  of  Ccmgress. 
His  caJm,  scholarly  vrisdom  was  appreci- 
ated by  those  Members  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  know  him  well,  and  he  will  long 
be  remembered  by  us  for  his  loyalty  to 
principles,  and  his  dedication  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  participate 
in  this  special  order  to  honor  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Wat  Abbitt.  Dur- 
ing the  past  4  years,  while  serving  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  I  have 
come  to  know  Wat  rather  well.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Elections  Sub- 
committee, a  subconmiittee  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member.  He 
is  truly  one  of  the  gentiemen  of  this 
Congress.  His  departure  is  a  blow,  not 
only  to  our  committee,  but  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Nation. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  district 
rich  in  the  history  and  the  traditions 
of  our  Nation.  Wat  has  done  his  best 
to  preserve  the  ideals  of  America.  All  of 
us  can  take  pride  in  our  entire  electoral 
process.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  this 
system  has  been  an  election  tradition 
entirely  free  from  scandal,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Elections  Subcommittee. 
Wat  Abbitt  has  had  considerable  re- 
sponsibility in  achieving  this  lofty  goal. 

The  aim  of  any  Congressman  is  to 
serve  his  constituents  and  his  country 
with  distinction.  In  his  24  years  in  Con- 
gress, Wat  Abbitt  can-  take  pride  in 
knowing  that  he  has  done  both  superbly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  I%)eaker,  as  these 
last  days  of  the  92d  Congress  draw  to  a 
close,  many  of  our  colleagues  are  com- 
pleting their  business  in  Washington 
prior  to  their  retirements.  I  am  partic- 
ularly saddened  to  leam  that  ao  many  of 
our  valued  friends  will  not  be  back  with 
us  In  January. 

One  of  the  gentiemen  I  will  miss  most 
r^resents  the  Fourth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. That  Commonwealth  has  been 
called  the  "Mother  of  Presidents,"  but,  in 
fact,  she  is  the  "Mother  of  Statesmen." 
The  Representative  irom  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, Watt  Abbitt.  has  been  a  good 
friend,  a  trusted  advisor,  and  an  honored 
colleague  to  me  during  the  past  6  years.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  with  Watt,  and  his  calm 
voice  and  careful  reasoning  have  been  of 
great  value  to  each  of  us  in  performing 
the  important  work  of  that  committee. 

Watt  has  always  worked  hard  to  rep- 
resent his  constituents  and  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  respected  Members  of  this  House. 


His  district  compoeee  much  of  the  heart- 
land of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  he  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  whose  efforts 
have  changed  Virginia  in  the  past  26 
years  from  a  rural  and  agricultural  state 
to  a  center  of  urbanisation  and  indwtry 
for  the  "new  South." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  undoubtedly  know. 
Watt  was  first  elected  to  the  80th  Con- 
gress In  a  qpeclal  election  on  P^ebroary 
17,  1948.  However,  his  service  to  his  Na- 
tion and  to  his  SUte  started  long  btrfore 
that.  Watt  was  the  Commonwealth  At- 
torney of  Appwmattoat  County  for  16 
years,  starting  in  1932.  In  a  State  long 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  h«r  aMomeys 
and  statesmen  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  great 
honor  for  Watt  to  be  selected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  distinguished  Virginia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1945. 

For  more  than  24  years,  WAXKOfs  M. 
Abbitt  has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  he 
commences  his  retirement,  he  takes  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  his  col- 
lec^uee.  We  all  hope  that  his  retirement 
years  will  be  both  long  and  happy,  and 
that  he  will  come  back  to  see  us  from 
time  to  time. 

Good  luck.  Watt. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  prlrl- 
lege  to  Join  in  the  deserved  salute  to  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation, Watkihs  M.  Abbitt. 

When  next  we  face  a  major  contro- 
versy requiring  calm  and  Judicious  con- 
sideration, his  absence  will  be  felt  severe- 
ly by  all  of  us.  His  unfailing  oourtesy 
and  due  regard  for  the  views  of  others 
impressed  the  many  BAembers  who  bad 
an  opportunity  to  consult  with  him  dur- 
ing his  years  In  the  House. 

Whlk  he  will  be  sorely  missed,  his  long 
record  of  flawless  public  service  com- 
pels all  of  us  to  wish  him  good  health 
and  contentment  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead.    

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  note  the  departure 
from  the  House  at  the  close  of  this 
session  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
Wat  ABBrrr.  For  24  years,  he  has  ably 
represented  the  Fourth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. Before  his  congressional  service, 
he  was  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for 
App<»nattox  County  for  12  years  during 
which  he  developed  into  a  political  orga- 
nizer of  first  rank  among  the  younger 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  organization 
headed  by  Senator  Harrj*  P.  Byrd. 

It  was  widespread  recognition  of  his 
ability  and  his  service  that  enabled  Ab- 
bitt to  win  election  as  successor  to  the 
late  Representative  Patrick  Henry 
Drewry.  As  a  long-time  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  chairman  of  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee,  and  a  member 
of  the  Peanut,  Livestock  and  Grains  Sub- 
committee, he  has  been  in  position  to 
contribute  sound  and  needed  influence 
in  Federal  legislation  protecting  and 
marketing  of  farm  crops  throxighout  the 
Nation. 

Attesting  to  his  devotion  to  high  prin- 
ciples, is  his  Important  contribution  as 
a  member  of  the  Administration  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  simong  the  most  Im- 
portant committees  in  the  House.  While 
his  most  outstanding  record  in  the  Cwx- 
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gnu  hu  been  in  the  field  of  agricxU- 
ture,  Wat  Abiitt  haa  alao  advocated 
development  of  highways,  education, 
tranq>ortation  and  Virginia's  port  fa- 
cUltiee. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  House  with  this  very  fine  gentleman 
and  to  enjoy  a  close  and  warm  friend- 
ship with  him  and.  I  take  this  c^por- 
tunity  to  wish  Congreesman  Abbitt  and 
his  family  the  beat  of  health  and  hap- 
piness in  the  years  ahead.  He  has  in- 
deed rendered  distlng\iished  service  to 
Virginia  and  to  America. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  longer  than  most  Members  can  re- 
call. Watt  AsBmr  has  stood  not  only  No. 
1  in  the  call  of  the  House,  but  more  im- 
portantly in  the  same  position  in  service 
to  his  party,  his  consltuents  and  the  work 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Retirement,  obvioualy.  will  mean  his 
departure  from  these  halls,  but  it  will  not 
mean  any  lessening  of  his  devotion  to  the 
same  institutions  for  which  he  has  la- 
bored effectively  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

In  1967.  when  the  House  created  its 
first  permanent  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  OfBcial  Conduct,  it  chose  Watt 
ABBrrr  to  be  among  those  who  would  give 
the  committee  form  and  guidance.  His 
charter  membership  remains.  Over  these 
years,  his  contributions  have  been  solid, 
sober  and  scholarly.  His  effort  and  dili- 
gence on  thankless  matters  are  never  any 
less  than  they  are  on  those  for  which  he 
will  be  acclaimed. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  like  any 
other  himoan  institution,  is  but  the  sum 
of  numerous  contributions  by  those  who 
have  served  it.  Watt  Abbitt's  additions 
to  our  total  legislative  fabric  tm  for  all 
to  see.  When,  in  ills  deserved  retirement, 
he  looks  back  upon  some  of  these,  he, 
like  all  of  us  who  have  served  with  htm, 
should  be  very  proud. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Doww- 
iKG,  for  taking  this  time  to  express  his 
own  tribute  to  the  retiring  dean  of  the 
Virginia  delegation,  the  Honorable  Wat- 
Knrs  M.  ABBrrr. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  Join 
with  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  and 
others  In  paying  tribute  to  Watt  Abbptt 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  high 
regards  and  admiration  in  which  I  hold 
him. 

As  we  take  part  today  in  this  special 
order,  hwioring  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  'Mr.  ABBrrr) .  I  do  not  consider 
that  we  are  saying  goodbye  to  him.  In  the 
first  place,  his  presence  will  be  felt  here 
as  long  as  a  single  one  of  liis  friends,  now 
serving  with  him.  remains  a  "Member  of 
this  body.  Also  because  his  home  to  which 
he  will  return  at  the  end  of  this  session 
is  near  enough  for  us  to  see  him  oc- 
casionally here  or  cm  such  occasion  as 
we  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  pass 
through  or  near  Appomattox  County  and 
stop  by  and  see  iiim  As  for  myself.  I  in- 
tend to  frequently  leave  the  Interstate 
lughway  which  leads  from  Washington 
to  Cjteorgia  and  make  frequent  sidetrips 
to  Appomattox  County  In  order  to  con- 
tinue my  association  with  this  fine  man. 


The  gentlemen  from  Virginia  who  have 
preceded  me  have  spoken  of  his  service 
in  this  body  and  of  his  service  to  bis 
community,  county,  and  Commonwealth 
prior  to  his  election  to  Ccaigress.  We  are 
certain  that  Watt  Abbitt  will  continue 
to  serve  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  his  fellow  man  in  private  life  as  he 
has  in  public  life  for  the  last  40  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  to  Congress. 
Mr.  Abbitt  served  as  Commonwealth 
attorney  for  Appomattox  County  in 
which  capacity  he  served  for  16  years. 
As  a  former  solicitor  general  of  my  own 
State.  I  suppose  from  the  very  beginning 
of  my  service  I  gravitated  to  Watt  Abbftt. 
not  only  because  of  his  wonderful  per- 
sonality, and  because  our  philosophy  on 
Government  coincide,  but  also  because 
both  he  and  I  shared  a  prior  similar  ex- 
perience, his  in  representing  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virglna  and  mine  in  repre- 
saiting  the  State  of  Georgia.  There  also 
seems  to  be  an  affinity  between  those  of 
lis  who  came  to  Congress  in  the  middle 
of  a  term  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of 
our  predecessors. 

As  has  been  previously  stated.  Watkins 
Abbitt  was  first  elected  to  the  80th  Con- 
gress and  has  been  consecutively  elected 
the  12  succeeding  Congresses.  During 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  has 
earned  and  maintained  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  with  whom 
he  has  served.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
ability,  sterling  character,  and  total  in- 
tegrity. I  do  not  know  any  higher  tribute 
we  could  pay  to  a  colleague. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  he  seldom 
spoke  in  debate,  but  on  those  occasions 
when  he  did  speak,  he  spoke  with  a 
thorough  and  commanding  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  gained  and  held  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join 
in  his  p€irt  of  today's  proceedings  in 
which  we  honor  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Watkins  M.  ABBrrr.  I  sun 
privlledged  to  have  been  Included  in  his 
circle  of  friends.  I  wish  him  good  luck, 
God-speed,  and  an  affectionate  au  revolr. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  most  of  his  legislative  pred- 
ecessors from  the  Virginia  Common- 
wealth. Watt  ABBrrr  has  sought  to  imbue 
the  House  with  strong  conservative  prin- 
ciples of  Government.  His  wise  counsel 
has  commanded  our  attention;  his  judg- 
ment, our  deepest  respect;  his  affability, 
our  lasting  friendship. 

Had  he  been  bom  a  couple  of  centuries 
earlier,  Watt  probably  would  have  been 
among  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  a  coauthor  of  the  Con- 
stltutiOTi.  Instead.  Virginians  wisely  sent 
him  to  Washington  to  help  defend  them. 
And  he  has  done  this  with  statesmanship. 

It  has  been  a  great  personal  pleasure 
for  me  to  serve  with  Watt  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  among  those  who  will  miss  him. 
The  people  of  his  congressional  district 
and  the  Nation  are  losing  the  services  of 
an  extremely  able  legislator. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  others  In  paying  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  of  Con- 
gressman Watkins  Abbitt  which  he  has 


rendered  not  only  the  State  of  Vlrglzxia 
for  the  past  26  years,  but  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  weU: 

Hls  contribution  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture has  made  him  a  legend  to  the 
fanners  of  this  Naticm,  especially  to  the 
tobacco  growers  on  our  eastern  coast.  His 
able  leadership  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco 
has  won  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  facets  of  the  tobacco  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  Due 
to  his  warm  personality  and  outstanding 
abilities  in  the  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  vital  legislation,  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  regard  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle;  he  will  certainly  be  missed 
in  the  93d  Congress. 

To  him  and  his  family.  I  join  with 
his  many  friends  in  wishing  them  many 
years  of  health  and  hairiness  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with 
my  colleague,  Tom  Downing,  in  paying 
tribute  to  retiring  Member  Watkins 
Abbitt  and  his  outstanding  record  of 
service. 

During  my  fii-st  4  years  in  the  House, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Wat- 
kins Abbitt  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  always  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  great  abillty-and  knowledge,  and 
I  especially  appreciate  the  many  times 
he  was  helpful  to  me. 

During  the  25  years  Watkins  has 
served  in  this  body,  he  has  amassed  an 
enviable  record  of  public  service  to  the 
people  of  Virginia.  We  all  hate  to  see 
him  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  but  we  are  thankful  that  he 
has  passed  our  way  and  given  us  the 
benefit  of  his  leadership. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wat  Abbitt  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  has  made  a  countless 
number  of  contribiftlons  to  the  legislative 
process.  He  has  many  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  will  miss  his  valued 
advice  and  counsel.  We  wish  him  well  as 
he  seeks  a  quieter  life  and  many  years 
of  continued   happiness  and  success. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  from  this 
body  of  my  esteemed  colleague  Watkins 
Abbitt,  I  am  reminded  of  the  long  and 
faithful  service  which  he  has  given  to 
his  State  and  the  Nation. 

This  Chamber  has  seen  many  changes 
since  Watt  Abbitt  came  here  nearly  25 
years  ago,  but  the  Fourth  District  of 
Virginia  has  enjoyed  a  continuity  of 
faithful  and  effective  representation. 

I  have  particularly  enjoyed  my  asso- 
ciation with  Watt  Abbitt  in  my  4  years 
here.  There  has  never  been  a  moment 
of  partisan  behavior  on  his  part,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  the  most  splendid  coop- 
eration with  his  oflBce.  On  those  problem^; 
that  our  districts  have  had  in  common, 
I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  him  work 
with  me  toward  a  solution. 

As  dean  of  the  Vh-ginla  delegation,  he 
has  acted  as  a  perfect  catalyst  to  bring 
harmony  among  us.  His  charm  and  wit 
are  distinctive,  making  him  a  man  among 
men.  Those  of  us  who  hope  to  continue 
our  careers  here  will  be  the  poorer  for 
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his  going.  I.  aierefore.  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  for  him  many  more 
years  of  happiness  and  good  health  as  he 
retires  to  his  home  In  Appomattox. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  chance  to  Join  In  honoring  our  col- 
league, Watkins  Abbitt,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  end  of  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  service  in  the  House. 

Retirements  are  taking  an  unusually 
heavy  tool  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  this  year;  it  will  take  good  men 
and  women  to  fni  the  shoes  of  departing 
Members  like  Watkins  ABBrrr. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Hoxise  Agriculture  C<«nmlttee,  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  and  the 
House  Ethics  Committee.  Thanks  to  rec- 
ognition by  the  voters  of  his  exemplary 
service,  he  became  the  dean  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  hi  Congress. 

Throughout  his  service  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Watkins  Abbitt  has  retained  his 
active  role  In  his  own  home  community 
of  Appomattox,  participating  In  church 
and  civic  activities.  We  can  be  sure  that 
his  departure  from  Congress  will  not  end 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  community 
and  his  Nation. 

I  wish  Watt  well  as  he  returns  to  pri- 
vate life. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  many 
pleasures  and  rewards  that  come  with 
service  In  the  Congress,  one  of  the  finest 
is  the  opportunity  to  be  Eujsociated  with 
80  many  distinguished  Members. 

All  of  us  know  too  well  the  personal 
sacrifice  and  effort  reqvdred  to  achieve 
membership  in  the  House. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  delighted  to 
join  with  the  many  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  Honorable  Watkins  M.  Abbitt  of 
Virginia,  who  are  today  expressing 
esteem  for  his  long  and  dedicated  service. 

As  Congressman  Abbitt  retires,  we  win 
be  losing  a  valued  and  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  daily  business  of  this  body. 
Yet,  I  recognize  that  he  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  his  retirement,  and  I  wish  him 
many  happy  years  ahead.  We  hope  that 
be  will  return  often  to  visit  with  us. 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt  Is  the  dean  of  his 
State's  delegation  to  Congress,  a  fact 
that  in  Itself  Is  a  great  tribute  to  any 
person.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  him. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  numerous  other  Members  to  com- 
ment on  our  colleague  and  great  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Watt 
Abbitt. 

As  we  all  are  well  aware,  Watt  first 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1948  during  the  80th  Congress  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  a  person  who  has 
always  served  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country  with  distinction. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Watt  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress  and  was  given 
my  position  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  During  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, I  have  had  the  c^portunity  to 
observe  this  great  statesman  In  action. 
Be  has  alwasrs  worked  to  Insure  that  our 
Nation's  farmers  have  received  their  due 
consideration  on  all  agriculture  legis- 
lation. Of  course,  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions have  been  legislative  efforts 
through  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee  over 


which  Watt  presides  as  chairman.  His 
efforts  in  this  area  are  unsurpassed  and 
because  of  his  great  leadership  the  Vir- 
ginia fanners  have  always  had  the  best 
tobacco  programs  that  could  be  con- 
ceived in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  his  constituents,  the  citizens 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  all  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  will  miss  his  great 
voice  and  efforts  in  the  House,  as  we  all 
will.  But,  our  loss  will  be  the  gain  of  the 
great  State  of  Virginia  where  Watt  plans 
to  return  at  the  close  of  this  session. 
Even  though  he  will  be  missed  here  In 
Washington  by  us  all.  I  know  that  all  his 
friends  join  me,  as  I  johi  others.  In  wish- 
ing Watt  the  greatest  of  happiness  for 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
colleague  Watt  Abbitt  decided  not  to 
seek  reelection  this  year,  his  district,  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  the  entire  Nation 
suffered  a  severe  loss  of  major  propor- 
tions in  the  Congress.  The  great  State  of 
Virginia  has  produced  some  of  the  coxm- 
try's  greatest  statesmen.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  called  "the  mother  of 
Presidents."  And  the  Nation  fared  better 
when  that  was  a  fact. 

Watt  Abbitt  has  by  his  record  and  his 
conduct  made  of  himself  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Virginians  who  have  left  their 
marks  on  history. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  this  expression  of  recog- 
nition and  gratitude  of  Watt's  great  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. He  has  served  here  with  courage, 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  good  judgment. 
I  am  sorry  indeed  that  my  friend  will  not 
answer  the  rollcaUs  In  the  House  next 
year.  But  I  do  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
good  health  and  good  fortune  in  what- 
ever he  may  undertake  during  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join 
my  many  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Watkins  Abbitt,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Abbitt 
has  had  an  Illustrious  career  of  public 
service  from  the  time  he  was  Common- 
wealth attorney  for  Appomattox  County. 
Va.  He  has  served  his  party,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  with  honor.  Through  his 
work  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
he  has  served  both  his  rural  and  urban 
constituents.  We  will  all  miss  a  man  of 
Mr.  Abbitt's  caliber  and  wish  him  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  as  he  re- 
turns to  his  home  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  Tom  Downino, 
for  taking  this  time  so  that  we  may  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleague.  Watt  Abbitt, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Ccm- 
gress. 

I  recall  first  coming  to  Congress  some 
10  years  ago  at  which  time  my  constitu- 
ents had  a  problem  relating  to  tobacco. 
One  of  the  first  men  whom  I  came  to 
know  in  Congress  was  Watt  Abbitt  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

His  kind  and  understanding  way  with 
this  young  freshman  Memk>er  made  a 
lasting  Impression  on  me  of  him  as  a 
man.  Since  that  time  I  have  come  to 


know  Watt  more  closely,  having  rela- 
tives who  live  In  his  home  town  of  Ap- 
pomattox. Va..  and  through  the  years  he 
has  proven  to  be  the  truly  outstanding 
statesman  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  throughout  history  has  sent  to 
Washington.  I  know  that  had  he  chosen 
to  seek  reelection,  he  would  have  been 
easily  reelected  by  his  constituents  whom 
he  has  served  so  well  in  his  long  service 
here  in  Congress. 

But  I  want  now  to  wish  for  Watt  and 
Mrs.  Abbitt  a  very  long  and  lasting  pe- 
riod of  much-deserved  retirement  and  I 
think  that  the  Congress  and  our  cotin- 
try  have  been  made  better  by  his  out- 
standing service. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  many  friends  of  Wat  Abbitt  in 
the  House  to  wish  him  many  years  of 
happiness  and  contentment  as  a  former 
Member  of  Congress.  When  I  first  came 
here  in  1963  I  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  ABBrrr)  on  that  conmiit- 
tee,  and  on  a  subcommittee  chaired  by 
him.  More  recently  I  have  served  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  For  nearly  a  qiiarter  of 
a  century  Wat  Abbitt  has  served  the 
people  who  live  in  a  very  historic  sec- 
tion of  Virginia  with  dignity  and  honor, 
and  hi  a  most  outstanding  way.  We  shall 
TTitfm  him  in  these  Halls. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  take  this  means  of  joining 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  Watkins  M. 
Abbitt,  who  is  retiring  from  the  Congress 
at  the  close  of  the  current  session  to  his 
beloved  State  of  Virginia. 

Watkins  Abbitt  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress together  in  the  80th  Congress — we 
are  classmates  and  friends. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  and  greatest 
respect  for  his  ability,  integrity,  and 
statesmanship. 

Watkins  Abbitt  is  an  able  legislator 
and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  as  chairman 
of  a  number  of  Its  stdacommlttees,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee OTi  Tobacco.  Wat  has  often  said 
that  next  to  Virginia  and  his  family — 
with  him  tobacco  and  cabbage  are  king. 
By  virtue  of  his  extended  service  and 
outstanding  abilities,  he  is  recognized  as 
the  dean  of  the  Vh-ginla  delegation 

Watkins  Abbitt  is  a  great  Democrat, 
a  genial  Southern  gentleman,  and  wlU 
be  greatly  misBcA. 

Certainly  I  want  to  wish  for  him  the 
very  best  of  good  luck  and  success  as  he 
enters  a  richly  deserved  retirement  after 
a  distinguished  career  of  outstanding 
public  service. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now  the  first  name  to  be  called 
during  roll  call  vote  of  the  House  has 
been  that  of  the  distingiiished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Watkins  M.  ABBrrr. 
And  Watt  Abbitt  is  among  the  top  10 
percent  in  seniority  in  the  House. 

But  those  are  merely  distinctions  of 
adphabet  and  length  of  service.  Wait 
Abbitt  holds  an  equally  high  position  In 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  colleagxies 
in  this  House  and  it  Is  with  great  regret 
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that  we  learn  of  his  Impending  retire- 
ment, even  as  much  hard  work,  long 
hours  and  dedicated  service  have  earned 
him  a  deserved  rest. 

Seniority  has  placed  Watt  Abbttt  In 
the  chair  of  two  Important  subcommit- 
tees of  the  House:  Tobacco  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
Elections  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Had  not  the 
seniority  system  so  designated  him, 
ability,  inteUigoice,  and  expertise  would 
have. 

Watt  Abbjtt  is  the  dean  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  to  the  House  and  for 
many  years  the  other  members  of  the 
Old  Dominion  State  have  looked  to  him 
for  vigorous  leadership  and  valued  ad- 
vice. They  were  never  disappointed. 

Although  Watt  Abbitt  comes  from 
that  age  group  whose  services  in  uni- 
form were  not  required  by  major  con- 
flict, he  has  long  worked  in  behalf  of 
those  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  1945,  for  example,  he  was  a  member 
of  Virginia's  Constitutional  Convention 
that  extended  absentee  voting  rights  to 
servicemen. 

I  happen  to  know  that  Watt  Abbitt 
is  an  expert  and  avid  outdoorsman,  as 
knowledgeable  about  hunting  and  fish- 
ing as  he  is  about  legislative  affairs. 
Watt  Abbitt  comes  from  a  particularly 
beautiful  part  of  his  State  as  well  as  the 
Nation.  Now  he  will  have  sufllclent  time 
to  enjoy  the  rolling  hills,  timber,  lakes, 
and  streams  of  home.  He  will  be  missed 
by  the  Members  of  this  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOWNINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  3  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zau> .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Vlrigina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1973  VS.  MILITARY  EFFORT 
IS  BELOW  PRE- VIETNAM 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmxr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lots  of 
people  clamor  for  cuts  In  the  military 
budget.  They  are  under  the  illusion  that 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines 
are  running  rampant  through  the  US. 
Treasury  with  fixed  bayonets.  It  is  time 
we  get  Into  perspective  on  this  subject 
before  irreparable  damage  Is  done  to  the 
national  security. 

The  truth  is  that  our  defense  effort 
will  be  smaller  for  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
current  year,  than  it  was  prior  to  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  The  following  table 
presents  figures  for  fiscal  year  1964.  just 
prior  to  the  Vietnamese  buildup,  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  the  Vietnamese  peak, 
and  fiscal  year  1973.  The  table  first 
shows  the  unadjusted  dollar  figures  for 
defense  spending,  exclusive  of  retired 
pay.  and  then  the  same  spending  in 
terms  of  1973  constant  dollars;  that  Is. 
dollars  adjusted  for  the  drop  In  purchas- 


ing  power  of  the  dollar  due  to  inflation 
over  the  years: 

[In  blUioBB  of  iloUan] 
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A  glance  at  the  table  not  only  shows  a 
smaller  actual  defense  effort  today  than 
9  years  ago.  but  it  also  is  mute  testimony 
to  more  than  a  $30  billion  cut  from  Viet- 
namese peak  year  spending.  In  short, 
the  so-called  peace  dividend  some  peo- 
ple talk  about  already  has  been  declared, 
paid,  and  spent  to  finance  domestic  pro- 
grams and  tax  cuts. 

The  drop  in  military  effort  from  fiscal 
year  1968  to  fiscal  year  1973  shown  above 
is  equivalent  to  a  decline  in  defense 
spending  from  9.7  to  6J&  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  from  44  to  31  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget,  and  from  30 
to  20  percent  of  public  spending. 

The  foregoing  are  facts  which  no  one 
who  is  concerned  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  In  a  still  lawless  world  can 
Ignore. 

A  STATEMENT  OP  CONCERN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nuui  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy )  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
frained from  comment  regarding  the  case 
fabricated  against  me,  but  because  of 
contemptible  harrassment  and  continued 
misrepresentations,  I  take  this  time  to- 
day to  defend  not  only  my  own  honor  and 
Integrity,  but  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
this  body,  which  is  under  attack,  even 
by  some  of  Its  own  thoughtless  Members. 
The  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress is  daily  obvious,  and  should  not  be 
promoted  by  Its  own  Members. 

The  intimidation  of  witnesses  and  the 
flagrant  use  of  Federal  grand  juries  and 
courts  to  discredit  Members  of  Congress 
for  political  reasons  are  threats  to  the 
independence  of  the  legislative  branch 
as  well  as  to  the  personal  and  political 
life  of  every  Member  of  Congress.  What 
has  been  done  to  me  can  be  done  to  you. 
Whether  or  not  you  reaUze  it,  it  is  your 
battle  as  well  as  mine. 

Very  few  people  actually  know  what 
the  charges  were  against  me.  The  news- 
paper reports  were  that  I  was  charged 
with  seeking  to  influence,  obstruct  and 
Impede  justice,  and  to  Intervene  In  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  U.S.  Attorneys  oflQce, 
to  influence,  obstruct  and  Impede  Justice, 
and  for  accepting  a  bribe  for  so  doing. 

In  fact,  there  were  no  such  coimts  in 
the  Indictment.  The  charges  were  for 
conspiracy  and  were  admittedly  predi- 
cated on  a  duly  authorized  congressional 
committee  investigation  In  1965. 

I  most  emphatically  declare  I  did  not 
enter  into  any  conspiracy.  Neither  did  I 
make  even  the  slightest  effort  to  influ- 
ence, obstruct  or  Impede  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  My  activity,  and  that  of 
my  subcommittee,  was  solely  to  Investi- 


gate the  validity  of  a  cnmpJaInt  receiwi 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
and  assigned  for  Investigation  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  me. 

This  investigation  came  about  bar  vir- 
tue of  a  complaint  received  from  'Baa. 
John  Alvin  Croghan.  the  attorney  for 
Nathan  Cohen,  who  was  the  owner  of 
Monarch  Construction  Co.,  alleging 
duress  and  mistreatment  of  Ills  client, 
Involving  the  D.C.  Department  of  liceosM 
and  inspections,  and  requesting  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  complaint 

Chairman  of  the  committee,  Hon.  Jomr 
McMiLLAH,  referred  the  matter  to  my 
subcommittee  with  direction  that  the 
committee's  chief  counsel.  Mr.  Haydm 
Garber,  make  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation, to  be  assisted  by  me,  to  detennlse 
the  validity  of  the  complaint. 

This  Investigation  was  made,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  Mr.  Oarber  reached  the 
conclusion,  with  which  I  concurred,  that 
the  complaint  was  not  valid  and  that  the 
committee  should  take  no  action  on  it 

The  case  against  me  Is  admitted  bgr 
the  prosecution  to  be  predicated  cm  this 
congressional  ccsnmlttee  Investigatko. 
The  prosecution's  witness,  Nathan  Co- 
hen, swore  during  the  trial  that  he  did 
not  tell  me  or  any  Member  of  Congress 
th»t  he  had  been  guilty  of  criminal  coo- 
duct,  which  completely  negates  the 
theory  that  I  conspired  with  bim  to 
interfere  or  to  Intervene  to  ^T1fl^^fn^^. 
impede  or  obstnict  Justice.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Oarber  and  I  did  not  learn  until  oar 
Investigation  was  nearly  completel  that 
Cohen  and  his  company  were  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

Overt  acts  set  forth  In  the  indictment 
consist  of  allegations  of  the  receipt  tv 
the  committee  of  the  letter  of  complaint 
from  Mr.  Croghan.  and  the  committee's 
action  in  investigating  the  complaint 
which  was  regularly  before  it.  The  trial 
Judge  had  a  copy  at  the  Indictment  made 
for.  and  given  to  each  Jtiror,  and  la- 
strocted  the  Jury  that  a  flTlr^1T>g  of  ODiy 
one  of  the  overt  acts  was  sufficient  far 
conviction.  There  was  no  dLq)iite  that 
the  committee  Investigation  was  made; 
that  the  committee  did  receive  the  let- 
ter of  complaint  written  by  Mr.  Crog- 
han; the  committee  did  receive  and  re- 
view flies  relevant  to  the  complaint,  aiid 
received  information  relative  to  Vbe 
complaint  from  an  assistant  U.8.  At- 
torney Hantman  and  from  Federal 
Housing  Administration  employees,  Mr. 
Finney  and  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Thus,  the  jury's  verdict  was  based  on 
the  action  of  the  committee  tn  conduct- 
ing a  duly  authorized  Investigation  in 
the  performance  of  Its  leglslattve  re- 
sp<sisiblllties. 

Furthermore,  the  undisputed  evidence 
from  prosecution  and  defense  witnesses 
alike,  conclusively  revealed  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  committee,  by 
committee  counsel,  or  by  me,  to  Influ- 
ence the  Justice  Deixirtment,  the  U.S. 
Attorney,  or  any  other  agency  or  to  Im- 
pede or  obstruct  Justice.  In  fact,  the 
committee's  findings  and  Its  action  were 
all  adverse  to  the  ccsnplalnt  filed  on  be- 
half of  Cohen  and  his  Monarch  Con- 
struction Co.  by  Mr.  Croghan,  as  will 
be  shown  below. 
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Tet  all  of  these  acti  by  the  committee 
^Mre  sobmltted  to  the  Jury  w  overt  acts, 
any  one  of  which  to  be  considered  by 
the  Jury  as  a  basis  for  a  guilty  verdict 

In  all  of  the  testtmony  presented, 
Qgett  was  not  one  iota  of  evidence  that 
I  ICr.  Oarber,  the  committee,  or  any  of 
tts  members  made  any  effcvt  to  thwart, 
tnflnence.  Impede  or  obstruct  Justice.  In 
troth,  the  testlmcny  affinnattvely  estab- 
Ihbed  that  such  was  not  done. 

As  to  the  claimed  $25,000  payment  it 
b  a  fabrlcatlan  of  the  whole  cloth,  a 
baldfacedlle. 

Prosecution  witness,  Harry  Plnney,  of 
Federal  Housing  Authority,  testified  un- 
der oath  that  proeecutlon  witness,  Na- 
than Cohen,  was  a  "bald-faced  liar."  I 
agree. 

Cohen  swore  that  he  made  a  list  of 
the  serial  numbers  of  the  bills  he  claimed 
to  have  given  me,  and  that  he  gave  this 
Hst  to  U.S.  Attorney  Sachs.  He  produced 
one  Hst  and  discovered  It  did  not  have 
enough  numbers,  so  he  prepared  and  pro- 
duced an  additional  list.  With  all  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  investigative 
agencies,  It  Is  unbelievable,  if  the  charges 
igalnst  me  were  true,  that  the  FBI  was 
not  able  to  track  down  and  show  that  at 
least  one  of  those  667  serial-numbered 
bills  had  ever  been  In  my  possession. 

The  jury  realized  this,  and  during  Its 
deliberations,  before  verdict.  Inquired  of 
the  trial  judge  whether  they  need  find  I 
received  the  money.  The  Judge  instructed 
them  It  was  not  necessary.  The  Jury  did 
not  And,  and  never  believed  that  the  al- 
leged payment  was  made.  It  was  not 
made. 

During  the  trial,  Cohen  testified  that 
he  cheated  Monarch  customers  by  over- 
charging: by  misrepresentation;  by 
fraudulently  having  them  sign  blank 
mortgages  and  notes,  which  he  later 
flUed  In.  raising  the  prices  he  had  quoted; 
by  placing  second  smd  third  mortgages 
on  their  homes  at  exorbitant  Illegal  rates 
of  Interest;  as  well  as  other  criminal  acts. 
He  testified  in  that  connection  that  he 
did  not  tell  me,  or  Mr.  Garber,  or  any  of 
the  Senators  or  Congressmen  of  his  il- 
legal activities,  and  that  he  did  not  ad- 
vise his  attorney.  Mr.  Croghan.  about 
them  when  he  had  him  write  the  Sep- 
tember 16.  1965  letter  to  oxii  committee. 
He  swore  that  he  did  not  reveal  the  fraud 
and  deceit  he  practiced  because.  It  Is  not 
something  you  go  around  shouting  about. 

The  question  presents  Itself,  "How 
could  a  person  enter  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
feat a  prosecution,  when  he  Is  not  even 
aware  there  had  been  a  criminal  act 
committed?".  Thus,  Cohen's  own  testi- 
mony shows  there  could  be  no  considracy 
on  my  part  to  thwart.  Impede  or  obstruct 
justice,  he  having  wholly  failed  to  reveal 
that  he  was  guilty  of  any  violation. 

Further,  according  to  Cohen,  the 
claimed  payment  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  havhag  me  arrange  for  him  to 
appear  before  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee concerning  his  Monarch  business, 
and  thereby  obtain  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution. 

The  piirported  objective  was,  and  is, 
legally  Impossible  to  attain.  Testimony 
brfore  a  congressional  committee  win 
not  afford  Immunity  from  prosecution. 
Hence,  It  was  an  action  that  could  nei- 


ther be  taken  nor  influenced,  and  so 
would  not  support  a  bribery  charge.  This 
would  be  true  even  if  Cohen  had  told  us 
of  his  criminal  activities. 

Bear  in  mind,  the  events  imder  con- 
sideration took,  place  in  1965.  It  Is  only 
in  recent  months  that  the  utterly  de- 
praved and  despicable  character  of 
Cohen  has  come  to  light  In  our  1965 
committee  Investigation,  we  learned  of 
some  twelve  cases  of  Cohen's  question- 
able dealings. 

The  vast  extent  of  his  gross  fraud  per- 
petrated on  BConarch's  District  of  Co- 
lumbia poor  homeowner  customers  did 
not  become  known  until  long  after  our 
investigation  was  concluded.  It  was 
really  not  until  November  1971,  during 
the  trial  of  this  case,  that  Cohen  ad- 
mitted be  had  criminally  defrauded  700 
or  800  homeowners,  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  of  more  than 
$2  million.  He  made  this  revelation  oily 
after  U.S.  Attorney  Sachs  had  granted 
him  and  his  mother  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution for  these,  as  wen  as  countless 
other  crimes  subsequently  perpetrated 
by  him.  Cohen  was  overty  well  rewarded 
for  the  tale  he  fabricated. 

The  other  crimes  were  fraudulent 
stock  sales,  involving  a  member  of  pri- 
vate corporations  he  formed  after  mov- 
ing to  Baltimore.  They  Included :  Real  Es- 
tate Training  Institute;  Education.  Inc.; 
Baltimore  Business  Schools;  Interna- 
tional Consultants;  Computer  Counsel- 
ling: IMvate  Placements;  Creative  Fi- 
nancing; Digltator,  Inc.;  Convert-A- 
Code;  Computer  Analysis;  H.  B.  Hlrsch 
&  Sqik;  IfOni-Ddli.  Inc..  and  others.  He 
admitted  that  he  entered  into  these 
criminal  enterprises.  Cohen  criminally 
defrauded  several  hundred  people  In 
these  stock  sales  and  appropriated  the 
money  to  his  own  use.  for  all  of  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  immunity  from 
prosecution. 

The  character  of  the  five  prlncip«J  wit- 
nesses arrayed  by  the  prosecution  Is  of 
Interest,  and  an  of  them  were  rewarded 
with  immunity  from  prosecution  In  re- 
turn for  their  concocted  testimony.  In 
addition  to  Nathan  Cohen,  they  were 
M3rrvin  C.  Clark.  Daniel  Pope,  TTielma 
Cohen,  and  Julius — aUas  Jack — ^Levitt. 
Each  was  granted  Immunity  for  every- 
thing they  had  ever  done.  Three  of  them 
admitted  that  they  had  perjured  them- 
selves In  sworn  statements  and  in  their 
grand  jury  testimony  In  this  case,  and 
that  they  had  changed  their  testimony 
several  times  on  prompting  from  the 
U.8.  attorney. 

Taking  these  witnesses  individually: 

First.  Cohen  admitted  criminally  de- 
frauding the  Monarch  custtHners.  He 
further  stated  that  he  did  not  reveal  this 
information  to  me  or  to  Mr.  Oarber.  His 
grant  of  immunity  extended  to  these  700 
or  800  cases;  but  that  is  not  an.  It  ran 
as  weU  bo  the  several  himdred  cases  In- 
volving ttie  fraud\ilent  sale  of  stock  In 
the  companies  above  named.  In  which  he 
defrauded  those  people  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  He  also  admitted  to 
prejury  against  me,  and  that  he  per- 
suaded Levitt  to  commit  perjury  to  cor- 
roborate Cohen's  own  perjiired  state- 
ments. His  grant  of  inuntmlty  covered 
aU. 


Second.  Jack  Levitt  was  Cohen's  dose 

lieutenant  In  Monarch  and  his  partner 
In  the  fraudulent  stock  transactions 
hatched  in  Baltimore.  He  admitted  to 
committing  perjury  at  Cohen's  request 
He  was  granted  immunity  tn  considera- 
tion for  giving  desired  testlmcny. 

Third.  Daniel  Pope  was  invtrfved  in 
Monarch's  fraudulent  operations  and 
was  likewise  granted  immunity. 

Fourth.  Thelma  Cohen,  Nathan  Co- 
hen's mother,  was  the  boss  at  Monarch, 
and  also  Involved  in  some  of  Cohen's 
Baltimore  operations.  She  was  llkewtee 
granted  complete  Immunity. 

Fifth.  Clark  proudly  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  a  hustler,  and  was  invtrfved  in 
the  activities  of  Monarch  Construction 
Co.  He  had  been  convicted  of  criminal 
fraud  In  1958  and  was  iinder  indictment 
In  Federal  Court  in  Baltimore  In  another 
fraud  case  involving  the  Home  Enter- 
prise Co.  In  the  same  court  he  was  under 
indictment  in  a  case  Involving  H.  B. 
Hirsch  k  Sons  ta  which  he  betrayed  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, John  McCormack.  In  that  case 
Clark  took  advantage  of  his  friendship 
and  office  by  prepsulng  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  be  from  Speaker  McCor- 
mack to  the  late  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  This 
letter  was  used  to  get  $10,000  from  the 
Hirsch  Co.  Cohen  was  also  connected 
with  this  fraudulent  transaction.  The 
grant  of  immunity  to  Clark  included  the 
dismissal  of  the  Home  Enterprise  and 
Hirsch  cases. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
Cohen  and  Clark,  if  either  can  be  be- 
lieved, that  Clark  hvistled  Cohen  on  a 
number  of  occasions  by  claims  of  friend- 
ship with  Speaker  McCormack,  myself, 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Clark,  knowing  of  Cohen's  crim- 
inal activities,  used  Cohen  as  his  bank- 
roU  by  the  use  of  his  claimed  Influence 
to  obtain  money  from  Cohen  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  and  apparently  from 
other  people  as  weU. 

Cohen  testified  that  he  gave  Clark 
$25,000  In  1965  to  give  me.  I  state  cate- 
goricaUy  and  without  equivocation  that 
I  have  never  taken  a  bribe  from  Cohen 
or  anyone  else. 

If  Cohen  can  be  believed.  Clark  got 
$2,500  on  each  of  two  or  three  other 
occasions  through  his  claimed  Influence 
and  got  $25,000  from  hta  in  1969  in  con- 
nection with  Cohen's  fraudulent  stock 
operation  in  Baltimore,  in  which  Clark 
asserted  his  claimed  Influential  connec- 
tion with  Speaker  McCormack.  This  Is 
In  addition  to  the  $10,000  Hirsch  matter 
in  which  Clark  wrote  the  bogus  letter 
from  Mr.  McCormack  to  support  the  ex- 
tortion. An  of  these  Instances  were  based 
on  Clark's  false  representation  of  Ws 
friendship  and  influence  with  various 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  For 
aU  of  this  Clark  was  granted  immunity 
by  UJ3.  Attorney  Sachs.  Clark  stated  that 
this  grant  of  Immimlty  was  the  100  per- 
cent sole  reason  he  testified  the  way  he 
did — that  is,  to  get  out  of  his  troubles 

Clark  admits  to  being  a  mental  case,  an 
alcohoUc,  a  user  of  narcotics,  and  of  not 
knowing  right  from  wrong,  and  that  he 
was  drunk  on  the  day  In  early  1970  when 
the  FBI  had  him  sign  a  typewritten  state- 
ment in  Baltimore  and  that  he  did  not 
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know  Ito  content*.  Thu  is  in  an  April  27, 
1970  letter  Clark  wrote  to  the  same  Mr. 
Croghan  of  the  Stassen  law  Arm.  in 
which  Clark  was  seeking  assistance  to  be 
committed  to  a  govemment  institution. 
This  letter  shows  Clark's  predilection  to 
claimed  friendships  with  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  in  that  he  tells  Mr.  Crog- 
han that  Senator  Hzucaii  Talmabck, 
Congressman  Maston  O'Neil  and  I  would 
help  him.  His  mental  condition  la  cer- 
tainly rcTealed  hy  his  statement  to  Mr. 
Croghan  to  seek  my  help,  the  letter  being 
written  only  a  few  weeks  after  he  had 
aided  and  abetted  in  the  fabrication  of 
the  plot  to  secure  indictment  against  me. 

The  letter  further  shows  Clark's  trend 
of  thinking,  in  that  he  was  willing  to 
betray  Mr.  Croghan's  claim  to  a  piece  of 
property  owned  by  Clark,  by  giving  a 
power  of  attorney  to  his  attorney,  Fran- 
cis N.  Iglehart.  Clark  said  in  the  letter, 
"It  could  not  be  helped"  because  "Sachs 
and  Iglehart  are  reported  to  be  longtime 
friends".  Iglehart  was  Clark's  attorney. 
and  Sachs  was  the  prosecutor  in  the  cases 
against  Clark. 

It  is  dlfQcult  to  obtain  documentary 
proof  of  threats  made  to  a  witness  to  ob- 
tain desired  testimony,  but  I  have  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Clark  from 
his  attorney.  Mr.  Iglehart,  dated  Janu- 
ary 26.  1970,  in  which  there  is  the  im- 
plied threat  from  Sachs,  conveyed  by 
Iglehart,  that  if  Clark  would  not  testify 
as  Sachs  desired.  Clark  would  be  indicted 
for  perjury,  and  that  Sachs  would  lay 
out  very  specifically  the  testimony  he 
wanted  prior  to  Clark's  next  appearance 
before  the  grand  Jury.  Clark  succumbed, 
for  the  letter  convinced  him  that  his  pre- 
vious testimony  before  the  grand  jury 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Sachs  and  that  he 
must  tailor  it  to  suit  Sachs  desires  In 
his  next  appearance  before  the  Baltimore 
grand  jury,  and  as  his  reward.  Sachs 
would  grant  him  freedom. 

But  to  get  back  to  Cohen.  Late  In  1969. 
when  Cohen  learned  he  was  about  to  be 
indicted  for  his  multitude  of  criminal 
stock  manipulations,  he  was  ready  to 
deal  with  Sachs  and  he  did  so.  But  Co- 
hen likes  to  brag,  so  his  deals  were  not 
cjtilte  so  confidential.  At  the  time  his 
criminal  activities  caught  up  with  him. 
Cohen  was  In  biisiness  with  Mr.  Oray- 
son  Foster  of  Baltimore.  He  gave  Mr. 
Poster  a  day-to-day  account  of  his  dis- 
cussions and  dealings  with  Sachs. 

Cohen  told  Poster  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  after  him.  and  that 
TJS.  attorney  Sachs  was  after  him  He 
told  Foster  that  Sachs  told  him  that  he- 
Sachs— was  like  a  kid  In  a  candy  store- 
he  had  90  much  on  Cohen  be  did  not 
know  what  to  get  him  for.  Later.  Cohen 
told  Poster: 

I  think  I  Juat  got  o«  th*  hook.  I  g»rt 
S»chs  »  Coogrcaaman.  and  told  him  I  «▼• 
him  »2S.0OO 

Foster  asked  how  he  could  prove  it, 
and  Cohen  replied,  -m  just  have  to  find 
a  way."  Cohen  at  no  time  told  Foster  that 
he  gave  the  money— just  that  he  told 
Sachs  that  he  did  so. 

On  another  occasion  after  that,  Co- 
hen told  Foster  that  he  gave  Sachs  some 
documents  that  a  friend  at  the  Federal 
Housing   Administration   had   obtained 


for  him,  but  that  he  had  told  Sachs  that 
he  got  them  from  John  Dowby. 

Resulting  from  this,  Cohen  told  Foster 
that  Sachs  had  called  off  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  cases,  and  got 
them  off  his  back  and  had  promised  to 
protect  him  from  a  jail  sentence  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Cohen  told  Poster  that  he  had  tried  to 
get  a  hearing  before  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  in  order  to  stay  out 
of  court  on  the  Monarch  cases;  that  his 
lawyer — Croghan — had  written  letters  to 
the  committee  requesting  a  hearing,  but 
that  it  was  denied  and  that  it  was  Dowdy 
who  turned  it  down. 

During  one  of  the  conversations.  Pos- 
ter asked  Cohen  what  he  got  for  fram- 
ing me.  Cohen  replied,  'Tm  going  to  get 
out  of  trouble."  When  Foster  asked  what 
Sachs  would  get  out  of  it,  Cohen  replied. 
"He  will  get  the  publicity." 

After  the  deal  was  completed  with 
Sachs,  Cohen,  on  several  occasions, 
bragged  to  Poster  about  how  he  got  Sachs 
to  get  everybody  to  call  the  dogs  off  him, 
and  Cohen  would  laugh  about  how  Sachs 
had  been  taken  In  by  him. 

Foster  told  Cohen  that  after  the  case 
was  over,  he  would  no  Icaager  have  an 
umbrella  of  protectlcoi  over  him,  to 
which  Cohen  replied: 

That's  all  right.  I'm  their  falr-halred  boy. 

Foster  then  told  Cohen: 

Tou  are  limited  In  what  you  can  do  and 

where  you  can  go.  and  wUl  have  to  report. 

Cohoi  replied: 

I  can  get  It  fixed  to  go  anywhere  I  want. 

That  Cohen  was  able  to  do  that  very 
thing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tliat  he 
went  to  Norfolk,  Va.  and  formed  new 
corporations  similar  to  Monarch,  and  is 
now  obtaining  Federal  financing  on  a 
large  scale  from  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, as  I  will  detail  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  only  difference:  Monarch  was 
financed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, whUe  his  new  source  of  money 
is  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

When  innocence  can  be  distorted  and 
defeated  by  the  coerced,  perjurious  tes- 
timony of  scavengers  admittedly  guilty 
of  fraud  and  deceit,  and  serve  as  the  sole 
foimdation  of  the  case  against  me.  then. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  of  this  House 
naay  well  consider  their  own  fates,  be- 
cause no  one  is  immune  from  the  acts  of 
perjury  and  subordlnatlc«i  of  perjury 
that  can  be  exchanged  for  the  freedom 
of  setf-confessed  crooks.  Conspiracies 
don't  always  invrtve  physical  assassina- 
tion. Some  conspiracies,  as  in  this  case, 
are  simply  motivated  by  confessed  crim- 
inals who  desire  to  escape  prosecutions 
which  are  generated  by  freedom-giving 
prosecutors.  Character  assassination  is 
perhaps  more  derdoratde  ttxan  physical 
assassination. 

Actually,  the  only  bribery  in  this  case 
was  that  which  passed  from  D.S.  Attor- 
ney Sachs  to  his  witnesses.  They  were 
bribed  with  something  far  more  valuable 
than  money — freedom. 

Cohen  wa^  bribed  with  a  grant  of  free- 
dom from  all  the  crimes  he  had  ever 
committed.  Clark  was  not  only  bribed 
by  the  same  grant  of  freedom,  but  was 


also  coerced  and  intimidated  by  threats 
if  he  refused  to  cliange  his  testimony  and 
cooperate  by  giving  the  desired  testi- 
mony. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  tendered  bribes 
Cohen  and  Clark — as  well  as  Levitt,  Pope 
and  Thelma  Cohen — accepted  the  bribes. 
Ttiey  are  the  guilty  parties. 

One  point  I  should  mention  here.  Ab 
you  know.  It  has  been  repeatedly  denied 
that  congressional  offices  are  bugged,  but 
my  office  was.  Yet  It  was  done  with  tn- 
ferlor  equipment,  and  by  a  man  who  was 
bribed  by  a  wholesale  grant  of  Immunity, 
and  who  was  Instructed  that,  if  he  did 
certain  things,  the  recording  would  be 
distorted  and  unintelligible.  Cohen  was 
the  boy  for  this. 

Through  his  Instructions,  Cohen  knew 
exactly  how  to  make  the  tape  unlntelllgl. 
ble  at  the  desired  places.  The  result  was 
a  recording  so  garbled  that  neither  the 
Jurors  nor  I  were  permitted  to  hear  It.  An 
admittedly  doctored  copy  of  the  tape  was 
produced,  but  even  it  was  unintelligible. 

This  doctored  tape  was  given  to  an 
FBI  agent  who  said  he  listened  to  it  more 
than  100  times  and  then  typed  out  what 
he  thought  it  said.  His  transcript  was 
given  to  the  Jury  on  the  theory,  as  stated 
by  U.S.  Attorney  Sachs,  that  the  ivaj 
could  listen  to  the  tape,  but  would  not 
know  what  they  were  hearing.  Just  how 
much  faith  would  you  have  in  a  record- 
ing if  you  had  to  listen  to  It  100  times  be- 
fore guessing  what  it  said? 

There  can  be  no  doTibt  this  manner  of 
bugging  was  deliberately  done.  I  say  this, 
firmly  believing  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  with  all  Its  resources,  could  have 
produced  an  honest  recording. 

The  same  with  the  purported  tran- 
script of  the  recording.  The  agent  who 
prepared  the  transcript  transcribed  only 
two  voices.  Yet,  on  the  doctored  tape, 
garbled  and  distorted  as  It  was.  It  waa 
evident  there  were  at  least  four  voices. 
The  prosecution  could  not  afford  to  ac- 
knowledge that  fact,  because  its  star  wit- 
ness, Cohen,  said  he  was  alone  with  me. 
I  would  have  welcomed  a  clear  recording, 
revealing  what  actually  transpired.  In- 
cluding the  conversation  of  myself  and 
others,  which  Cohen  drowned  out  with 
loud  laughter  and  by  scratching  the 
microphone. 

I  have  a  recorder,  bought  In  a  pawn 
shop  for  $20,  and  a  mlcrophcme  which 
cost  $1.98.  With  this  I  can  record  a  con- 
versation without  distortion;  or,  by  using 
Cohen's  tactics,  I  can  distort  and  make 
unlntelllglhle  any  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  would  suit  my  purpose,  merely 
by  following  the  instructions  given  to 
Cohen. 

Following  my  trial,  Sachs  gloated  to 
the  press  his  personal  indictment  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  membership  of  Congress 
in  these  carbolic  terms: 

Even  though  Dowdy  Is  the  first  Oongreas- 
man  In  16  yeani  to  be  convicted,  he  Is  not 
the  first  In  15  yean  to  take  a  bribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sachs  bribed  Cohen  and 
Clark  by  his  guarantee  of  their  freedom 
as  reward  for  their  Baltimore  perjury 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  In  the  trial. 
But  that  is  not  all  the  reward  they  re- 
ceived. Each  erf  them  was  set  up  for  ad- 
ditional financing  of  new  schemes 
through  grants  and  loans  from  the  Fed- 
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BUl  Government,  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers,  as  I  will  show  below. 

Does  this  not  mean.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  £u:e  potential 
victims  of  ambitious  prosecutors  who  arm 
themselves  with  coerced  perjury  of  crim- 
inals, in  rarder  to  get  the  scalp  of  the  in- 
nocent Congressman? 

Yet,  to  this  day.  the  Congress  has  not 
seen  fit  even  to  enact  a  venue  statute  to 
guarantee  a  Member  the  right  to  be  tried 
in  his  own  Congressional  District,  before 
s  Jury  of  his  peers,  in  the  ev«it  of  an- 
other battle  as  mine.  It  is  a  fate  which 
may  knock  upon  the  door  of  any  Member 
for  a  similar  spurious  charge  1500  miles 
or  more  from  his  home. 

The  case  alleged  against  me  is  an  ar- 
rogant invasion  of  the  function  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  by  the  executive 
and  judicial  arms  of  government.  It  is  In 
total  derogation  of  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers  and  of  the  speech 
and  debate  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  protects  a  legislator  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  legislative  actions.  If  the 
acts  I  performed  in  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  amounted  to  a  crim- 
inal offense,  then  every  Member  stands 
in  jeopardy  as  he  performs  his  duties. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  it  was  not  I, 
alone,  who  went  to  trial  on  trumped  up 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  influence,  im- 
pede And  obstruct  justice.  It  was  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittee system  that  weis  under  attack. 

The  legislative  branch  has  fallen  into 
dire  straits  when  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man cannot  conduct  an  inquiry  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  assigned  to  him  by  the  committee 
chairman,  without  fear  of  prosecution 
and  harassment  by  the  executive  branch. 
When  a  complaint  comes  to  a  commit- 
tee, the  only  way  it  can  be  investigated 
is  by  inquliTT.  Aft«:  the  investigation  is 
made,  if  the  Inquires  may  be  used  as 
basis  for  prosecution  of  a  Member,  then 
congressional  investigation  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  people  are  the  worse  for  it.  The 
fact  that,  in  this  case,  the  committee's 
decision  was  adverse  to  the  complainant, 
Cohen  and  his  company,  places  an  even 
more  glaring  light  on  it,  when  Cohen's 
vengefiil  spirit,  as  evidoiced  by  Cohen's 
statement  to  Mr.  Grayson  Foster  that  It 
was  I  who  turned  down  his  complaint.  Is 
coupled  with  the  wholesale  grants  at  im- 
munity given  him  by  Sachs. 

Stated  as  briefly  as  posslMe.  the  case 
was  based  on  these  facts: 

On  September  16,  1965,  John  Croghan, 
of  the  Harold  Stassen  law  firm,  attorney 
for  Cohen,  owner  of  Monarch,  wrote  a 
letter  to  each  Member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  complain- 
ing that  his  client  was  being  harassed 
and  mistreated,  and  asking  for  a  com- 
mittee investigation.  The  letter  was  ac- 
companied by  a  packet  of  documents 
supporting  the  complaint.  Included  was 
a  letter  from  Hon.  Joseph  Donohue,  a 
highly  respected  attorney,  and  former 
Commlssitmer  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. His  letter  was  written  as  an  att<M'- 
ney  for  Monarch  Construction  Co. 

This  complaint  came  under  the  inves- 
tigatory jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  as  granted  to  it 


by  House  Resolution  44,  89th  Congress, 
Ist  Session,  as  well  as  its  constitutional 
Jurisdlctlcm  over  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Many  of  the  Members  retemd  their 
letters  to  conunittee  counsel,  Hayden 
Oarber,  as  they  were  received,  which  is 
the  customary  procedure  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

Committee  chairman,  Hon.  Johh  Mc- 
Millan, and  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, Hon.  Anchsr  Nelsen,  each  acfcnowl- 
edgied  to  Mr.  Croghan  the  receipt  of  his 
letter,  and  advised  him  the  complaint 
would  be  looked  into  by  the  committee. 
Other  acltnowledgments  to  Mr.  Croghan 
included  letters  from  Committee  Mem- 
bers, Hon.  HowAHD  Smtth,  Hon.  Dohald 
Praseb,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Abkrhathy. 

When  I  delivwed  to  Mr.  Garber  the 
letter  I  had  received,  he  told  me  he  had 
already  received  10  or  12  identical  let- 
ters, and  that  Chairman  McMillan  had 
written  Mi-.  Croghan  that  the  matter 
would  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  McMn,LAH  had  named  me  as 
chairman  of  the  investigating  subcom- 
mittee, and  delegated  subpena  power 
to  me.  In  conference  with  Mr.  Oarber 
and  me,  he  referred  the  Croghan  letter 
of  complaint  to  my  subcommittee,  di- 
recting that  Mr.  Garl)er,  assisted  by  me, 
make  an  exploratory  investigation,  to  de- 
termine its  merits. 

Mr.  Garber  examined  the  Croghan  let- 
ter to  learn  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
and  found  it  involved  the  D.C.  Depfurt- 
m^it  of  Licenses  and  Inspecticxis.  In  a 
few  days,  he  arranged  a  conference  be- 
tween himself,  Cohen  and  me,  as  sub- 
committee chairman,  in  order  that  Cohm 
might  relate  his  complaint  in  persMi.  In 
this  conference,  Cohen  related  his  com- 
plaints, the  substance  being  as  in  the 
Croghan  letter. 

Cohen  stated  that  his  Monarch  Con- 
struction Co.  was  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  He  had  a  copy  of  a  mcHitage  ad 
he  had  placed  in  Washington  news- 
papers, showing  letters  he  said  he  had 
received  from  numerous  Members  oi  the 
House  and  Senate.  He  said  these  Mem- 
bers supported  the  work  being  done  by 
his  Monarch  Construction  Co.  He  had 
letters  expressing  various  degrees  of  In- 
terest in  his  company,  among  them  being 
letters  from  the  following  list  of  U.S. 
Senators: 

1.  Daniel  B.  BrmwaXm  (D-Mtt). 

2.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho). 

3.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Ooim). 

4.  Peter  H.  Domlnlck  (B-Colorado) . 
6.  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D-La) . 

6.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D-Artt) . 

7.  Jacob  J.  Javtts  (B-H.T.). 

8.  Hdward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Maae) . 

9.  Frank  J.  lAuche  (D-Ohlo) . 

10.  Kdward  J.  Ijong  (T>-lto) . 

11.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne) . 

12.  Winston  L.  Prouty  (B-Vt) . 

13.  Leverett  Saltonatall  (R-Ma«B). 

14.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wlsc) . 
16.  MllwardL.  Simpson  (B.-Wyo). 

16.  John  J.  Sparkman  (D-Ala) . 

17.  Herman  B.  Talmadge  (D-Ga). 

18.  John  Tower  'R-Tex) . 

19.  Joseph  D.  T^'cilngs  (D-Md) . 

20.  HarrlBon  Williams  (D-NJ.) . 

And  from  the  following  listed  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Congressmen: 

1.  Brock  Adams  fD-Wash) . 

2.  Charles  B.  Bennett  (D-Fla) . 


5.  William  O.  Cramer  (B-Ra) . 
4.  Thomae  Curtis  (B-lfo) . 

6.  John  Q.  Dowd  (D-N.Y.) . 

6.  John  J.  Duncan  (D-Tenn) . 

7.  Robert  B.  Dimcan  (D-Ore) . 

8.  Samuel  N  Frtedel  (D-MS). 

9.  Tom  8  Oettys  (D-8.C.). 

10.  Oeorge  W  Qrider  (D-Tenn). 

11.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-Ind) . 

13.  George  V  Hansen  (B-ldaho). 
IS.  Charles  R.  Jonaa  (B-NX3.). 

14.  Odin  Langden  (B-Mlnn). 

15.  Clark  MacQregor  (B-Mlnn). 

16.  Charles     Mathlas.     Jr.    (R-BId)      (now 
Senator). 

17.  Chester  L.  Mice  (B-Kan). 

18.  Ancher  Nelaen  (R-Mlnn) . 

19.  James  O.  O'Hara  (D-Mlch). 

20.  W.  E.  Poage  (D-Tex) . 

21 .  James  H.  Qulllsn  (B-Tenn) . 

22.  John  J.  Rooney  (D-N.T.). 

23.  Carlton  Sickles  (D-Md). 

24.  Albert  W.  Watson  (D-S.C.). 
26.  Charles  Weltner  (D-Oa). 

26.  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D-Wlac). 

These  letters,  evidencing  considerable 
congressional  Interest  In  the  matter,  were 
advanced  by  Cohen  in  support  of  his  re- 
quest for  investigation  and  hearing  of 
his  complaint.  The  letter  from  Senator 
Joseph  Tydings  was  featured  in  the 
above-mentioned  montage  ad. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  many  Members, 
including  myself,  were  misled  by  Cohen, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
events  imder  consideration  took  place  in 
1965,  and  it  was  not  until  1970  that  the 
utterly  depraved  and  despicable  charac- 
ter of  Cohen  began  to  surface.  In  this 
conference  with  Mr.  Garber  and  me. 
Cohen  told  us  his  activities  were  legal 
and  honest,  and  that  Mr.  Finney,  of  FHA, 
had  told  him  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  his  manner  of  doing  business. 

Following  the  conference  with  Cohen, 
Mr.  G«u"ber  decided  to  subpena  the 
D.C.  Licenses  and  Inspections  file,  as  re- 
quested to  the  Croghan  letter,  because 
Cohen's  major  point  of  complaint  re- 
lated to  that  Department  Mr,  Garber 
prepared  the  subpena  and  brou^t  it 
to  me  on  October  13.  1965,  and  told  me 
of  his  decision  and  Eulvlce.  I  signed  It. 
and  Mr.  Garber  served  It  and  obtained 
the  Monarch  file,  which  he  then  com- 
pared with  the  material  submitted  by 
Mr.  Croghan  on  behalf  of  Cohen  and 
Monarch. 

This  file  revealed  that  Mrs  Margaret 
A.  Haywood  was  another  attorney  for 
Cohen  and  Monarch.  She  represented  the 
company  to  complatots  revealed  by  the 
file.  Mrs.  Haywood  has  been  a  District 
of  Columbia  city  councilman,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority,  and  Is 
now  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  appototed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

Mr.  Garber's  examtoatlon  of  the  file 
revealed  that  tdcense  and  Inspection  to- 
vestlgator  had  discussed  the  Monarch 
matter  with  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Lap- 
ham,  who  had  advised  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  criminal  liability. 
There  was  also  mention  of  Federal  Hous- 
mg  Admtoistratlon.  These  notations  to- 
dlcated  to  Mr.  Garber  that  he  should 
touch  base  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  FHA  during  the  tovestigation. 

Mr.  Garber  was  referred  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  Alfred  Hantman,  an 
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assistant  In  the  D.C.  U.S.  Attorney's  of- 
fice. Mr.  Garber  advised  Mr.  Hantman 
of  the  complaint  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee questioning  the  propriety  of  some  ac- 
tion by  the  D.C.  Government,  and  in- 
quired would  he  And  it  possible  to  visit, 
in  order  that  he  might  see  the  complaint, 
and  give  his  comments  about  it.  This  ap- 
pointment WB3  made. 

Mr.  Garber  also  called  Mr.  Harry  Pta- 
ney.  at  PHA.  who  was  named  In  the 
Croghan  letter,  and  made  a  like  appolnt- 
-Tient  with  him,  that  he  might  see  the 
complaint  and  offer  comments. 

Mr.  Grtu-ber  advised  me.  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  of  the  appointments. 

The  conference  with  Mr.  Hantman 
was  on  or  about  October  20,  1965.  It  was 
brief.  Mr.  Garber  showed  him  the  com- 
plaining letter.  Mr  Hantman  had  very 
little  to  say  about  it,  other  than  that 
Monarch  was  under  investigation  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  ofBce.  He  had  a  copy  of 
zhe  above-mentioned  montage  advertise- 
.Tient.  That  ad,  and  the  letters  in  it,  may 
have  been  the  reason  he  had  so  little 
'uosay. 

The  conference  with  Mr.  Finney  was 
on  October  22,  1965.  He  brought  with  him 
Mr.  James  Hobbs  and  some  FHA  re- 
ports. Mr.  Garber  showed  him  the  com- 
plaint the  Committee  had  received.  Mr. 
Finney  denied  the  allegations  in  the  let- 
ter, and  told  us  of  some  of  Monarch's 
operations.  His  reports  concerned  about 
12  of  Monarch's  customers,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Hobbs  felt  those  customers  had 
been  grossly  overcharged  axui  probably 
defrauded.  Mr.  Garber  and  I  felt  that 
Finney  and  Hobbs  were  right.  They 
pointed  out.  however,  that  during  the 
FHA  investigation,  Mr  Hantman  had 
stated  there  was  insufficient  evidence  for 
an  FBI  investigation.  They  stated  they 
had  put  Moimrch  on  the  precautionary 
list.  Mr.  Finney  desired  to  leave  his  re- 
ports with  the  committee  so  they  could 
be  reviewed  with  the  other  material  the 
committee  had.  In  one  of  these  reports 
was  reflected  Mr.  Hantman's  opinion 
that  there  was  msufflclent  evidence.  Af- 
ter Mr.  Garber  reviewed  the  reports,  he 
returned  them  to  Mr.  Finney,  although 
their  return  had  not  been  requested. 

This  concluded  our  investigation.  Mr. 
Garber  was  of  the  opinion,  concurred 
in  by  me,  that  the  complaint  In  the 
Croghan  letter  was  without  foundation; 
that  to  the  contrary,  Cohen  had  mis- 
used his  cxistomers.  Chairman  McMn.- 
uis  was  so  notified. 

When  Cohen  learned  we  would  not 
hold  a  hearing  on  his  complaint,  he 
came  to  me,  as  subcommittee  chairman. 
I  told  him  why  we  would  not  have  hear- 
ings. Though  he  had  denied  criminal 
conduct  to  Mr.  Garber  and  me,  he  urged 
me  to  hold  a  hearing  at  which  he  could 
testify,  asserting  that  such  testimony 
would  give  him  immunity  from  proeecu- 
tlon.  I  told  him  we  definitely  would  not 
have  hearings,  and  furthermore  that 
testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee would  not  afford  htm  immunity 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  criminal  con- 
duct; that  If  he  wanted  Immunity  for 
something  he  had  done,  he  would  have 
to  talk  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  about  it  I 
also  told  him  he  ought  to  make  restitu- 


tion to  the  people  that  Mr.  Plnney  had 
told  us  about. 

This  is  hindsight,  but  It  appears  that 
Cohen  had  a  double-barreled  idea.  If  he 
had  testified  at  a  hearing,  he  could  claim 
a  promise  of  Immunity;  If  not  permitted 
to  testify,  he  could  claim  he  had  been 
promised  an  opportunity  to  testify  In  re- 
turn for  a  payment;  so  he  had  It  coming 
and  going. 

Early  in  1970,  Sachs,  through  a  grand 
jury  In  Maryland,  undertook  an  Inquiry 
into  the  District  Conamittee's  1965  in- 
vestigation of  the  Croghan  letter  com- 
plaint, resulting  In  the  Indictment  for 
conspiracy  to  Influence  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  Impede  and  obstruct  Jus- 
tice, and  to  cause  transportation  of 
money  In  Interstate  commerce  for  pur- 
pose of  bribery.  In  truth  and  In  fact,  I 
was  merely  carrying  out  my  assigned 
duty  and  responsibility  as  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  The  other  charges  are 
hollow  and  meaningless,  based  solely  on 
the  fact  I  would  not  plead  guilty  to  the 
malicious  allegations. 

Ilie  prosecution's  case  made  It  clear 
that  It  was  predicated  on  a  duly  author- 
ized congressional  committee  investiga- 
tion, and,  further,  that  I  never,  at  any- 
time, made  any  attempt  to  Influence  the 
Justice  Department,  or  to  obstruct  or 
impede  the  due  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  law.  This  Is  fully  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  prosecution  witness, 
Alfred  Hantman,  who  testified  that  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Monarch  case  from 
prior  to  October  1985,  imtll  he  left  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  August  1969,  and 
the  testimony  of  Oliver  Dibble,  who  tes- 
tified the  case  was  referred  to  him  by 
Mr.  Hantman  In  1969,  and  was  in  his 
charge  until  he  retired  in  October  1989. 
Each  of  them  testified  that  I  made  no 
attempt  to  Influence  them,  or  to  impede 
or  obstruct  them  In  the  handlhig  of  the 
case,  and  that  I  made  no  request  of  them 
to  do  or  not  to  do  anything  in  regard  to 
the  case  There  was  no  evidence  that  any 
other  person  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
or  the  Justice  Department  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  case.  Had  there  been  an- 
other, and  had  I  made  any  contact  with 
him,  you  may  be  certain  the  prosecution 
would  have  produced  him.  Such  a  thing 
just  did  not  occur. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  In  1967.  I  did,  in  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  Deputy  Chief  Owen  Davis 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
lodge  a  complaint  with  him  on  behalf  of 
several  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia against  Monarch  Construction  Com- 
pany. Chief  Davis  was  tendered  as  a  wit- 
ness to  this  fact,  but  the  trial  judge  re- 
fused to  permit  him  to  testify. 

A  brief  simamary  of  the  testimony  of 
the  prosecution  witnesses  will  demon- 
strate that  it  was  a  committee  investiga- 
tion they  were  testifying  about,  and  that 
no  request  was  made  of  them  to  do  any- 
thing, and  no  attempt  to  Influence,  Im- 
pede or  obstruct  their  actions. 

William  Paul  Green  testified  he  was 
custodian  of  the  Licensee  and  Inspections 
files.  That  he  delivered  the  Monarch  file 
to  Mr.  Garber  in  response  to  subpena 
on  October  13.  1965.  He  stated  that  the 
file  was  not  secret;  that  anyone  could 


obtain  a  oopy  on  pnver  request,  and  that 
he  would  have  given  a  copy  to  Monarch's 
attorney  on  request. 

Alfred  Hantman  testified  of  the  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Gtarber  and  me  about 
October  20,  1965;  that  he  was  told  of  the 
complaint  the  Committee  had  received; 
that  he  told  uS  the  Monarch  matter  was 
under  Investigatian;  that  he  had  with 
him  and  showed  us  a  copy  of  the  montage 
ad.  showing  approval  of  Monarch's  work 
by  yarioiu  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
He  testified  that  no  request  was  made  of 
him  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything,  and  he 
was  not  asked  to  dLscoDtlnue  his  investi- 
gation, nor  was  he  asked  not  to  prosecute. 
He  testified  to  receiving  my  letter  of 
October  26,  1965.  thanking  him  for  the 
conference  with  committee  counsel  Gar- 
ber and  me. 

Harry  Phiney  testified  of  the  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Gsu-ber  and  me  on  October 
22,  1965;  that  he  was  employed  at  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  in  October 
1965 ;  that  Mr.  Garber  called  him  to  con- 
fer about  the  Monarch  complaint  the 
committee  had  received;  that  Mr.  Gar- 
ber was  committee  counsel,  and  told  him 
It  was  a  congressional  committee  inquiry ; 
that  he  brought  Mr.  James  Hobbs  with 
him  to  the  conference,  and  that  they  were 
told  of  the  complaint;  that  he  and  Mr. 
Hobbs  explained  the  situation;  that 
amendment  of  the  District  Licensing  law 
was  also  discussed.  He  t^tlfied  that 
Cohen  was  a  bare-faced  liar  in  telling 
people  that  he — Plnney — had  given 
Cohen  a  clean  bill  of  health.  He  said  the 
conference  was  harmonious;  that  noth- 
ing improper  was  asked  of  him,  and  that 
I  was  cordial  in  listening  to  thetr  recital 
of  the  Monarch  affair. 

Mr.  Finney  also  testified  that  he  had 
instructed  Hobbs  to  bring  some  reports, 
with  them  to  the  conference,  and  that 
he  instructced  Mr.  Hobbs  to  leave  them 
with  the  committee;  that  this  was  on 
his  own  initiative,  and  not  by  request  of 
Mr.  Garber  or  me.  No  restriction  was 
placed  on  the  reports,  or  even  that  they 
be  returned.  However,  Mr.  Garber  did  re- 
turn th«n  after  he  concluded  his  inves- 
tigation. Mr.  Plnney  testified  to  receiving 
my  letter  of  October  25.  1965,  thanking 
him  for  the  conference  with  committee 
counsel  Garber  and  me. 

James  Hobbs  testified  that  he  came  to 
the  conference  with  Finney.  He  produced 
his  memorandum  of  the  meeting,  relat- 
ing that  he  was  told  that  Cohen  and  his 
attorney  had  presented  certain  informa- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, and  that  my  subcommittee  had 
been  assigned  the  job  of  looking  Into  it; 
that  financing  regulations  were  dis- 
cussed., and  that  Mr.  Plnney  provided 
information  that  Monarch  violated  same. 
and  denied  the  allegations  Cohen  had 
made  to  the  commltteee.  Hobbs  testified 
that  he  was  not  asked  to  do  anjrthlng 
relative  to  Monarch. 

Plnney  and  Hobbs  were  definite  that 
there  were  violations  of  law,  as  they 
looked  at  It,  and  felt  something  should 
be  done  about  it,  but  Mr.  Hantman  had 
stated  his  opinion  during  the  FHA  inves- 
tigation that  the  evidence  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  FBI  to  Investigate  Monarch. 
The  FHA  reports  which  Finney  had 
Hobbs  to  leave  with  the  committee  sup- 
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ported  Mr.  Finnasr^  statements  to  us. 
The  reports  indlestod  Monarch  had  over- 
chartad  and  probably  dtfrauded  10  or  12 
customers  whose  cases  had  been  inves- 
tigated. This  was  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  Mr.  Garber  and  I  made  the  deci- 
sion that  the  complaint  in  the  Croghan 
letter  was  not  valid,  and  that  our  com- 
mittee would  not  have  a  hearing. 

Summed  up,  the  case  against  me  was 
based  on  an  Investigation  made  by  my 
subcommittee.  The  actions  takm  by  Mr. 
Oarber,  as  committee  counsel,  and  me, 
as  subcommittee  chairman,  were  per- 
formed as  part  of  our  regularly  assigned 
duty  and  responsibility.  The  restilt  of  the 
investigation  was  contrary  to  the  wishes 
and  request  of  Cohen,  but  even  if  the 
result  had  been  favorable  to  him,  it  could 
not  furnish  the  basis  for  prosecution. 

Furthermore,  all  of  the  testimony  con- 
clusively shows  that  neither  Mr.  Garber, 
nor  I,  made  any  effort  to  Influence  the 
Justice  Department,  or  FHA.  It  also  con- 
clusively shows  that  we  made  no  effort  to 
Impede  or  obstruct  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

Incidentally,  and  to  illustrate  the  free 
and  willing  use  of  perjured  testimony  by 
the  prosecution,  the  tmdlsputed  and  un- 
contracted  proof  was  that  Mr.  Garber 
received  the  licenses  and  Inspections  flle 
on  October  13,  1965,  and  the  PHA  re- 
ports on  October  22,  1965.  In  the  face  of 
this,  the  prosecution  had  Cohen  swear 
that  Clark  gave  him  copies  of  those  doc- 
uments In  late  September  and  early 
October  1965,  telling  him  that  he — 
Clark — got  them  from  me.  Then,  the 
prosecution  had  Clark  swear  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  licenses  and  inspections 
flle,  but  that  in  late  September  or  early 
October,  he  stole  the  FHA  reports  from 
my  office,  made  copies  and  returned 
them,  all  without  my  knowledge,  and 
gave  Cohen  a  copy.  Finney  and  Hobbs 
definitely  established  that  the  PHA  re- 
ports did  not  come  into  the  committee's 
possession  until  late— 22d — to  October 
1965. 

I  have  devoted  my  life  to  sendee,  try- 
ing to  help  people  with  their  problems. 
I  do  not  tiuTi  them  away.  When  Cohen's 
complaint  was  referred  to  my  subcom- 
mittee, I  was  glad  to  look  toto  It.  When 
the  Inquiry  revealed  Cohen  and  Monarch 
were  mlsustog  customers,  I  knew  It  was 
the  customers,  and  not  Cohen,  who 
needed  help.  Cohen  was  refused  a  public 
hearing,  and  I  told  him  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  his  customers.  It  is  evident  he 
held  resentment  against  me  through  the 
ensuing  years,  plotting  and  planning 
ultimate  revenge. 

The  conspiracy  against  me  was  long 
in  preparation,  devised  by  vicious,  dia- 
bolical, depraved  men,  with  supreme 
trickery,  treachery  and  cleverness;  a 
scheme  conceived  to  Inequity  and 
whelped  to  sto. 

Grants  of  iomiunity  from  prosecution 
is  too  lethal  a  weapon  for  unrestricted 
use.  It  Is  the  most  vicious  threat  to  so- 
ciety stoce  the  atomic  bomb.  Because  of 

"antlestabll^ment"  propaganda  of  to- 
day, when  a  victim  is  todlcted,  he  is 

convicted  as  soon  as  the  report  hits  the 

news  media.  This  is  an  open  tovltatlon 

to  blackmail,  and  being  the  character  of 
people  they  are,  each  facing  scores  of 


years  to  the  penitentiary  for  himdreds 
of  crlmee,  Cohen,  Clark,  Levitt,  Pope  and 
Thelma  Cohen  were  more  than  ready 
and  willing  to  fabricate  any  kind  of  tale 
to  consideration  that  they  go  free. 

Another  thing,  when  known  criminals 
Eire  given  Immimlty,  they  should  at  least 
be  barred  from  continutoc  their  fraudu- 
lent criminal  activities.  But  not  so  to  this 
case. 

The  Cohens  have  returned  to  the  "con- 
struction" todustry.  this  time  to  Norfolk, 
Va. — and  agato  with  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  aovemmeiit.  In 
Washington,  operating  as  Monarch  Con- 
struction Co.,  financed  by  Pedwal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Cohens  de- 
frauded that  agency  and  his  customers 
of  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  Cohens  are 
presently  operating  as  Windsor  Custom 
Builders,  financed  by  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, to  Virginia  Beach.  Va.  Is 
this  part  of  the  pay-off  to  him,  to  addi- 
tion to  his  Immunity? 

During  1971,  Cohen  obtatoed  permits 
and  contracts  for  some  52  houses,  with 
approximately  $1,000,000  committed  to 
him  by  Farmers  H<»ne  Administration. 
By  the  end  of  March.  1972,  his  over- 
chsu'glng,  misrepresentations  and  shoddy 
work  again  caught  up  with  him.  PHA 
decided  it  had  been  a  little  hasty  to  mak- 
ir^  loans  on  Cohen's  houses,  and 
had  misgivings  abeut  Wtodsor  Custom 
Builders. 

Cohen  promptly  changed  the  name  of 
his  corporation  to  Windsor  Custom 
Homes,  and  secured  additional  permits. 
The  new  company  Informed  PHA  they 
planned  700  to  900  houses  wtthto  12 
months,  for  which  FHA  was  to  provide 
100  percent  ftoanetog  at  $20,000  per 
house.  In  the  meantime,  Cohen  had  not 
furnished  names  of  officers,  financial 
statements,  nor  performance  bonds  for 
either  of  the  Corporations.  This  reveals 
a  fraudulent  scheme,  similar  to  the  Mon- 
arch Construction  Co.  fraud  perpetrated 
in  Washington,  as  shown  by  our  subcom- 
mittee tavestigatlon  to  1965,  when  we  re- 
pudiated Cohen's  claim  that  he  was  be  tog 
abused  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, and  upon  whicii  committee  ac- 
tion the  case  against  me  was  predicated. 

Cohen  says  he  has  plans  for  a  third 
home-bulldtog  company,  to  also  operate 
in  the  Virginia  Beach  area. 

Ih  like  manner.  Clark  is  still  recelvtag 
Federal  grants  of  money.  Within  the  last 
2  years  he  has  received  a  grant  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  aoeordtng  to 
his  testimony,  ioT  an  arts  and  human- 
ities project  In  California,  and  is  working 
on  another  grant  running  toto  the  mll- 
llOTis  of  dollars  for  another  California 
project. 

Pope  and  Levitt  are  each  In  the  real 
estate  business  In  MSiryland.  Thelma 
Cohen  is  with  the  Norfolk  and  Virginia 
Beach  operations.  There  Is  no  restraint 
on  any  of  them.  It  seems,  through  some 
devious  thinking,  that  the  people  and  the 
Federal  purse  are  not  entitled  to  any  pro- 
tection at  all. 

This  desiands  attention:  Grants  of 
Immunity  from  proaecution  were  for- 
merly sparingly  used- 1  never  used  such 
grants  while  I  was  prosecuting,  because 
I  felt  testimony  obtatoed  by  such  bribery 
to  be  so  tainted  as  to  be  worthless.  But 


here,  we  find  wfaoleaale  grants  of  im- 
munity. Nathan  Cohen.  Just  one  oi  the 
beneflciarlea  to  this  caae.  received  im- 
munity from  prosecutkm  to  at  least  a 
thousand  cases  of  criminal  fraud  and 
other  crimes.  Including  perjxiry,  false 
swearing  and  subordination  of  perjury— 
and  to  addition,  a  Federal  aceney  Is  still 
financing  his  operations.  The  othw  four 
were  rewarded  by  similar  payoffs,  though 
they  perhaps  were  guilty  o<  a  leaser  num- 
ber of  crimes.  All  were  amply  rewarded 
for  their  depraved  scheme. 

I  am  sure  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  is  in  anywise  totereeted  in  the  truth 
will  be  alarmed  at  this  imusual  manner 
of  attacking  a  Member  for  perf(»ming 
the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  this  body. 
One  must  also  question  the  motivation  of 
the  executive  branch  to  seeking  to  de- 
stroy a  well-esUblishcd  principle  of  con- 
gressional administration,  namely,  the 
right  of  Congress  to  pursue  congressional 
committee  inquiries,  and  the  protection 
of  the  sp«sch  and  debate  clause.  If  these 
are  destroyed,  then  the  power  of  Con- 
gress will  be  weakened  and  inevitably  de- 
stroyed. 

The  right  of  congressional  toqulry  Is  an 
totegral  part  of  our  legislative  system. 
The  power  of  toqijiry,  wrote  Justice  Van 
Devanter,  when  the  issue  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  to  1927,  Is  an 
essential  and  appropriate  auxiliary  to 
the  legislative  function. 

The  executive  arm  of  Government, 
eager  to  seeing  unlimited  power  over  the 
Congress,  is  making  this  trumped-up 
prosecution  a  test  case,  to  determine  how 
far  it  can  go  in  destroying  the  power  and 
Integrity  of  the  Congress  as  a  separate 
and  Independent  arm  of  Government. 

I  urge  each  Member  to  consider  care- 
fully the  consequ^icee.  if  political  moti- 
vations of  an  administration  In  power 
are  permitted  to  crucify  the  totegrity  and 
usefulness  of  men  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  Both  myself  and  my  family 
might  be  better  off  to  several  ways  had 
I  siurendered  to  the  persecutions  I  am 
now  undergotog,  but  I  could  not  do  so, 
for  I  would  not  be  keeping  faith  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  Mem- 
bers. I  had  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the 
powers,  privilegec  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  in  carrying  out 
their  legislative  duties. 

I  have  not  shirked  this  responsibility. 
As  you  carefully  Investigate  the  circum- 
stances surroxindlng  this  case.  If  you  have 
not  been  intimidated,  remember  that 
Sswjhs  has  viciously  charged  In  the  news- 
papers and  on  television  that  many  Mem- 
bers, without  naming  them,  are  guilty 
of  crime  and  corruption.  It  can  happen 
to  you,  just  as  It  has  to  me.  through  the 
use  of  the  same  tactics. 


NINTH  VIETNAM  ROLL  OP  HONOR 
"nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nitools  (Mr.  Pikdlit)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  mtoutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
23  is  nationally  recognized  as  Veterans 
Day.  It  Is  a  day  which  has  been  set  aside 
to  honor  and  remember  the  mm  and 
women  who  have  served  our  country  In 
peace  and  war  to  the  Armed  Forces.  Two 
decades  ago,  It  was  a  day  for  national 
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celebration  for  tbe  living,  and  solemn 
commemoration  for  those  who  gave  up 
their  Uves  In  battle. 

For  mo«t  Americans,  it  will  not  be  so 
next  Monday.  PV)r  most,  it  will  be  only 
another  3 -day  weekend. 

For  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
46,404  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
Vetertms  Day  will  be  another  painful  re- 
minder of  the  terrible  price  this  tragic 
WW  tuw  exacted  from  a  divided  nation — 
for  tWs  is  the  nimiber  of  Americans  who 
have  died  in  hostile  action  in  Vietnam 
through  the  end  of  June  19^2.  Since  I 
last  listed  the  names  of  Vietnam  War 
Dead  in  the  CoNCRsssioirAL  Rbcoro  12 
months  ago.  453  of  these  men  have  died. 

Today  I  shall  list  the  names  of  these 
men  in  the  Ninth  Vietnam  Roll  of  Honor. 

This  Roll  of  Honor  will  cover  Just 
slightly  more  than  two  pages  of  today's 
RxcoRD.  (»ily  a  fractlm  of  the  122  pages 
required  for  the  First  Vietnam  Roll  of 
Honor  on  March  25,  1969.  That  fact, 
however,  is  small  comfort  to  the  loved 
ones  of  those  who  have  died  during  this 
last  year  of  Vletaamlzatlon. 

Nor  should  it  be  comfort  to  the  rest 
of  UB.  Our  monument  to  these  brave  men 
is  Indeed  spare.  Pew  statues,  few  memo- 
rials, hardly  ever  a  parade,  a  band,  a 
formal  welcome  home.  Only  an  occa- 
sional speech  testify  to  the  great  sacri- 
fice which  has  been  made.  Victory,  what- 
ever that  might  be  in  Southeast  Asia, 
has  eluded  us.  The  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  war  has  been  fought  is 
rarely  expressed  even  in  the  most  muted 
terms. 

As  if  to  prove  that  we  had  learned 
something  from  this  tragic  encounter, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  each  passed 
a  differing  bill  dealing  with  the  war 
powers  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. A  new  law  drawn  from  these  pro- 
posals wo\ild  have  been  a  fitting  memo- 
rial. Now  it  lies  nearly  dead  in  a  con- 
ference committee  which  cannot  decide 
which  version  to  adopt. 

And  so.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  this  small 
memorial  in  the  CoNGRSssioifAL  Rjecord 
to  those  valiant  men  who,  to  borrow  Lin- 
coln's words,  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  for  their  country. 

List  of  dead  follows: 
Deaths  RxstrLTmo  F*om  Hosttls  Action  in 

VnTNAM  FkOM  July  Through  Septxmber 

1971 

ALABAMA 

Army 
Clements,   Randall    Kalvln,   Oadsden. 
Morgan,  Lynn  Martin.  Mobile. 
Noble,    Allen    Earl.    Thomaaytlle. 
Tomllnaon,  Gary  Preeton,  Birmingham. 

Air  Force 
Ledger.  OUbert.  Birmingham. 

Marine  Corp* 
TurbervUle,  Charles  Wayne,  Flnchburg. 

AUXONA 

Arm^ 
Babcock.  Ronald  li«Bt«r.  Tucson. 
Brown,  Jam«e  Ronald.  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Hunter.  Harold  Clayton,  n.  Lockesburg. 
Foe.  Joseph  Byron.  Prattavllle. 
Thacker.  Frederick  Anthony.  Rlson. 


MoCoy,  Ralph  Llndsey,  Jr.,  Mayflower. 

CAUrOSNIA 

Army 
Antunano,  Gregory  Alfred,  San  Kranclaco. 
Butler.  Gary  William.  San  Jose. 
Chavira,  Stephen.  Wasco. 
Floyd,  George  Allen.  San  Olego. 
Gllbretb,  Don  Riley,  Van  Nuys. 
Goff,  Alan  Sherman.  Bakersfleld. 
Harris,  Allan  Lynn,  Etlwanda. 
Lew,  Victor  Walter,  Bonlta. 
Lilly.  Lawrence  Eugene,  Loo  Angeles. 
Malone.  Pellx,  Oakland 
Montoya.  Louie  Oooch,  Covlna. 
Pierce.  Loy  Wendell,  Benlol*. 

Air  Force 
Holland,  Lawrence  Thomas,  Alhambra. 

Navy 
Harden,  Arnold  Wlnfleld,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 
Cover,  Lawrence  Leroy,  Culver  City. 
Ooldbln,  Charles  Henry,  Los  Angeles. 

COLOKADO 

Army 
Aragon,  Rueben  Thomas,  Pueblo. 
Cude,  Hershel  Duane,  Jr.,  Wldefleld. 
Gomez,  Margarlto  Rodrlque«,  Ft.  Lupton. 
Lukow,  Bfflchael  Eugene,  Aurofa. 

Air  Force 
Weskamp,  Robert  Larry.  Arrada. 

DISTRICT    or   OOLinCBU 

Army 
Kluever,  Larry  John.  Washington. 
nomntA 

Army 
Gregory,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Jones.  Dwlght  Hubert,  St.  Petersburg. 
Mays,  Raymond  Rallford.  Okeechobee. 
Ruas,  Richard,  Jr.,  Montlcello. 
Cannon,  Bruce  Alton,  Savannah. 

GxoaoiA 

Army 
Eldred,  Robert  Bdward.  Savannah. 
Hart,  Vernon.  VldaUa. 
Jones.  Lynn,  Remerton. 
Maxle,  Norman,  Albany. 
Peterson,  Albert  Eugene.  Jr„  Wadley. 
Piper,  Robert  Anthony,  Newton. 
Troup,  Rodrtck,  Atlanta. 

hawah 
Kamalolo,  Joel  Kahalealoha,  Halelwa. 

n>AHO 

Chapman,  Johnny  Howard,  Boise. 
Cliikoaky,  David  Edward,  Post  Falls. 
England,  Steven  Glenn.  Pooatello. 

ILUJIOI8 

Army 

Becker,  Howard  John,  Jr.,  Dee  Plainet. 
Bergfleld,  Phillip  Rex.  St.  Jacob. 
Bishop,  James  Franklin,  Chicago. 
Curran,  Robert  Bruce,  Aurtwa. 
Dalton,  Randall  David,  Cc^llnsTlIle. 
Bhlers,  Larry  Dean.  Algonquin. 
Hojnackl,  Robert  Frank.  Chicago. 
Hollan,  Gary  Lee,  Chicago. 
KnoK,  Mlobaei  Joseph,  Olney. 
NaffBlger,  Marshall  Edward,  Bmden. 
Rogers,  Hershel  Gale.  Mackinaw. 

Air  Force 
Jcdineon,  Napoleon,  Markham. 

Marine  Corp* 
Prescott,  Milton  Bmmett,  Jr.,  Blue  Island. 
nfUAM* 
Army 
Beats,  Charles  Slbert,  French  Llok. 
Shepherd,  Ronald  Steve,  Knox. 

IOWA 

Army 
Concannon.  Richard  Nell,  KecAnk. 
Smith.  Gregory  Allan,  Sioux  caty. 


Air  Force 
TaliafMTO,  Glen  Johnson,  El  Dorado. 


Army 

Lovlna,  Arnold,  London. 

Sallee.  Richard,  jr..  Hopklnsvllle. 

Smith,  Donald  Ezmnett,  LoulsvUle. 

LotmnavA 
Army 
Cooper,  Joe,  Kenner. 
Garcille,  David  Lee.  Lake  Oharlea. 
Guldry,  Michael  James,  Lafayette. 
Hebert,  Alton  John,  AmaudvlUe. 

Air  Force 
Vincent,  Halton  Ramsey,  Sulphur. 

MAIKE 

Army 
Coro,  Bernard  Louis,  Medway. 

MAKYLANS 

Army 
Jones.  Howard  Lawrence,  Baltimore. 
Mortimer.  Bdward  Lewis,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Murpby,  Frederick  William,  Brentwood. 
WUlard,  Robert  Leroy,  Frederick. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Army 

Cavanaugh,  Edward  Joseph,  Worcester. 
Ellla.  Kenneth  Warren,  Melrose. 
Grady,  Leo  Francis,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Larson,  Robert  Merchant,  Belmont. 
Smlglianl,  Domenlc.  Hyde  Park. 
Beckwlth,  Harry  Medfor,  III,  Flint. 

MICHIGAN 

Army 
Blckford.  Thomas  Wayne.  Lincoln  Park. 
Boulware,  George  Walter,  Detroit. 
Brancheau.  Daniel  Allan,  Newport. 
Hammond,  Terry  Michael,  Lansing. 
Kotewa,  Floyd  William,  Jr.,  Bay  City. 
Lamar,  William  Ernest,  Taylor. 
McCloud,  Willie,  Jr..  Muskegon. 
Murrell.  Jimmy  Roger,  Detroit. 
Ryckaert,  Anthony  Lee,  Detroit. 
Sheaffer,  David  Lawrence.  Parchment. 
Summervllle.  Frederick  Bru,  Kalamazoo. 
Vilas,  Gerald  Frank.  Tale. 
Wells,  James  Allen,  Nlles. 

Marine  Corps 
Davison,  Robert  Gayle,  Muskegon. 

MINITESOTA 

Army 
Gartner,  Robert  Frederick,  Eden  Prairie. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
Baton,  Mark  Haskln,  TaylorsvlUe, 
Hlnton,  Jlnunle  David,  BatesvlUe. 
McCoy,  Larry,  Brandon. 
Pettlegrew,  James  Paul.  Greenville. 
Missoxmi 

Army 
Jones,  Johnny  Eugene,  Kansas  City. 
Purcell,  Richard  Michael,  St.  Louis. 

Air  Force 
McNutt,  Wlndol  Wilson,  Bragg  City. 

Navy 
Cowen.  Harold  Edward.  Eminence. 

NEBRASKA 

Army 
Gronborg.  Martin  Wayne,  Jr.,  Omaha. 
Lamere,  Anthony  John.  Omaha. 
Magers,  Paul  Gerald.  Sidney. 
Thompson,  John  Clyde,  Jr.,  Lincoln. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Army 
Lawrence,  John  Wlnslow,  Jr.,  Parmlngton. 
Senechek,  John,  Manchester. 
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Army 
Kn\ickey,  Thomas  WllUam,  Wharton. 

NEW     MXZIOO 

Army 

Arthur,  Johnny,  FTumaad. 

Caserlo,  Charles  Dominic,  Albuquerque. 

BJblo,  Ruben,  done. 

Trujlllo,  Gabriel,  RMon. 

NXW    Toax. 
Army 
Bynoe.  Miguel  Autoolo,  Jamaica. 
Caylor,  Randy  Lee,  Buffalo. 
Oobb,  James  Paul,  Depew. 
DtoOhhauaer,  Dieter  Herber,  New  York. 
Johnson,  Zebulon  Murphy,  Jr..  Syracuse. 
Roeeoh,  Heinz  Kurt.  Troy. 
Boseana.  Richard  Joseph,  New  York. 
Schettlg,  Robert  Scott,  Spring  Valley. 
Severson,  Robert  Daryl,  Silver  Springs. 
Taylor,  Phlltp  Oharlea,  Grand  Island. 

Air   Force 
Medina,  Israel,  Vfm  Tork. 

NOITH   CABOLZMA 

Armjf 
Coleman,  Lawrence  Barbe,  Jr.,  aibsonvllle. 
Prady,  David  Wayne.  Wayneerllle, 
Grlffln,  Marlon  Tracy,  Charlotte. 
Hlnes,  William  Carroll,  Charlotte. 
Rodgers,  Haywood,  SUer  City. 
Webb,  John  Frlel,  Greensboro. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Arm.y 
Hanson,  Steven  Reed,  Fargo. 
Hlnzpeter,  Alan  Rolf,  Mlnot. 

OHIO  _      ,  '' 

Army 
Aston.  Jay  Steven.  Rocky TUver. 
Caudlll.  OrvJlle,  Perrysburg. 
Dyer.  Allen  John.  Toledo. 
Fleehman,  Randy  Allen,  Akron. 
Mooney,  Fred,  Northup. 
Patterson.  Blehaid  Stuart,  Toledo. 
Pearce,  Dale  Allen.  Mentor. 
Swelnsberger,  Thomas  Edwar,  Columbus. 
Welsh,  Elbert  Arthur,  Cadiz. 

OKLAHOMA 

Arm^    , 
Hoffman.  John  Paul,  Wann. 
PosplsU,  Alfred  Prank,  Moore. 
Scott,  Donald  Eugene,  Tulsa. 
Wann,  Donald  Lynn,  Shawnee. 

OBBOON 

Army 
Beglau,  David  Bernard.  Eugene. 
Brubaker,  Donald  Dean,  Oregon  City. 
Harr,  Gerry  Arthur,  Boeeburg. 

PEin«BTI.VAMLA 

Army 
Dupleesls,  Richard  James,  Carbondale. 
Kastler,  Curtis  Charles,  Turtle  Creek. 
Kelly,  Lawrence  Lee,  Munhall. 
Klmmel,  Gordon  Lee,  Stoystown. 
Lopochonaky,  John  Henry,  Jr..  Greenville. 
Martell,  Terry  Jack,  McKeesport. 
Matthews,  Nathanlal  Carl.  West  Qbester. 
RobUon,  William  Randall,  Lancaster. 
Scheu.  Gunter  Wllfrled,  Philadelphia. 
Tomaschek,  Arthu^  Allentown. 
Urquhart.  Paul  Dean.  McMurray. 

SOtFTH   CABOUNA 

Army 
Chastaln,  Woodrow  Beal.  Pickens. 
Goodwin,  Ronald  NeUonal,  Charleston. 
Taylor,  Ted  James,  liancaeter. 
Wright,  James,  Golumbla. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Fortln,  Robert  Gene,  Turton.'^'^'-^  "-'   ''■ 
Russell,  Roy  Dean,  Mission. 


TEMKESSKE 

Army 
Browder.  Jerome  Albert,  Jr.,  KaozvlUe. 
Harrison.  Walter  Cornel,  Jr.,  Memphis. 
Workman.  Lance  Davis,  Chattanooga. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Angulano,  Tony,  Mineral  Wells. 
Beavers,  Robert  Allen,  Dallas. 
Burke.  Joseph  Scott,  Houston. 
Dlaheroon,  Billy  Wayne,  Dallas. 
PareweU,  Roger  William,  DaUas. 
Limerick.  Bobby  Frank,  Elkhart. 
Mareeh,  James  Anthony,  LoUta. 
MfOJoneU,  R.  D.,  Sweetwater. 
RlckB,  Ronald  Glenn,  Dallas. 
Strickland.  Gall  Lynn,  Amarlllo. 
Valdee,  Rodolfo,  Bdcouch. 
Air  Force 
Kamenlcky,  George  Wayne.  Sherman. 
Wllkerson.  Lawretioe.  El  Paso. 

UTAH 

Bln^am,  Oran  Lotbler,  Salt  Lake  Olty. 

VERMONT 

Army 
Tuttle,  Alfred  Joseph,  Union  Village. 
vnutiMiA 

Army 
DlUenseger,   Bernard   Ouy  J.,   Alewanrtrta. 
Morbltser,    Christopher    Geo.,    Petersburg. 

WASHINGTON  :       ,  . 

Army 
Bamett,  Melvln  Donald.  Weston. 
Berg,  Bruce  Allan.  Olympla. 
Bruce  Robert  Graham,  Federal  Way. 
Lafayette,  Jerry  Owen,  Ooncrete. 
Page,  Richard  Lee.  Olyiapla. 
Welsser,  Robert  Lee,  Tacoma. 

WEST    VnOIMIA 

Army 
Smith.  James  Leroy,  Plnevllle. 
Wlthrow,  Paul  Richard,  Clendenln. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 
Chapman,  George  Anthony,  Milwaukee, 
Gross,    John    Albert,    Menomonee    Falls. 
BLelly,  Eric  Steven,  La  Crosse. 
Reamer,  James  Charles,   Milwaukee. 

Air  Force 
Rydlewlcz,    John    Michael,    MUwaukee. 

WYOMING 

Army 
MUtnovieh.  EmU  Max,  Rock  Springs. 

PT7EETO    RICO 

Army 
Whltlock,  Donald  Bened.  HI.  Hato  Rey. 

CANAL   ZONE 

Army 
Relmlller,  Thomas  Evans.  Curundun. 

Deaths  Resulting  FBom  Hostilx  Action  in 

Vietnam  From  October  Through  Decem- 
ber  1971 

ALABAMA 

Arm.y 
Bowlen.  Hartrfd  David,  Oaxlsden. 
Chaney.  Larry  WlUlam,  York. 
Jones,  Nell  Wade,  Cullman. 
Sharpe,  Ronnie,  Selma. 

ALASKA 

Army 
Ralney,  Lloyd  Steven.  Anchcwage. 

CAUrORNIA 

Army 
Bradford,  William  Jonathan.  Granada  Hills. 
Denmark.  Robert  Lee,  Cottonwood. 
Perry,  Kenneth  Richard,  Placentla. 
Stewart,  Dennis  Ray,  Sacramento. 


coLoa^ao 
Army 
Games.  Jack  AUen.  Wheat  Ridge. 
Sellx,  James  Michael,  Colorado  Springe. 

DXLAWARB 

4rmy 
Crosby.  BoUn  James.  Wilmington. 

rLOBIOA 

Armj/ 
Behm,  Chris  Roger,  Pensacola. 
Gassman.  Fred  Allen,  Ft.  Walton  Beach. 
Jones.  Frederick  Olen.  New  Smyrna  Beach. 


Army 
Berbllnger.  Kenneth  Michael,  Qulncy. 
Bordes,  Andrew  Morley,  Oarpentersvllle. 
Deblckero,  Dennis  Ralph.  Evergreen  ParlL. 
Williams,  Victor  Demott.  Oolchester. 

Air  Force 
Prose,  Thomas  Oean,  Otrard. 
noiaaiA 

Brown,  Robert  Nugent,  Bloomtngfam. 
Mills,  Audley  Entane,  Maoy. 
Walton,  Lewie.  Alan,  Peru. 

Navy 
P<AtE.  Paul  Raymond.  Terre  Haute. 

IOWA 

Air  Force 
Newendorp,  James  Vernon.  Alton. 

KCKTUCKT 

ArTny 
Hogan.  Darrell.  BrownsvUle. 
Richie.  Charles  Howard,  Berea. 
WatU.  Schuyler,  Vlooo. 

Air  Force 
Swenck.  Robert  Bennett,  Louisville. 
'  niomaa,  Leo  Tarlton.  Jr.,  Georgetown. 

LOOWANA 
ABMT 

Brown.  Irving  John.  Jr.,  Vacherte. 
Taylor.  Stanley  Wade.  Mangham. 

MAINE 

Army 
Burchfleld,  Joe  Stuart,  Limestone. 

MABTLAND 

Army 
Davidson.  David  Arthur.  E.  Rlverdale. 
Spudls,  Ronald  Anthony,  Havre  De  Grace. 

Air  Force 
Pike,  Thomas  Eugene,  FrtendsvtUe. 
mabbachusxtts 
Air  Force 
Ryan,  Robert  Edward,  Hlngham. 

MICBIOAN 

Army 
Duffey,  Jerry  Norman,  Charlotte. 
Lange,  Richard  Ross,  Ludlngton. 
Quandt,  Robert  Frederick.  Algonac. 

Air  Force 
Defer,  Richard  Henry,  Traverse  City. 

NEBRASKA 

Army 
Parley,  Michael.  Marion.  Lincoln. 
Hayes.  John  Cook,  Hartlngton. 

NBW    JEBJ6ET 

Army 
Merllno.  Carl  Steven,  Hammonton. 
Vennlk.  Robert  Nicholas,  Wyckoff. 

NEW    yOBK 

Army 
Makowskl.  WUllam  John.  Buffala 

NOBTH    CAROLINA 

Army 
Eason,  Douglas  Duke.  Fayettevllle. 
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OHIO 

Army 
Cottrell,  Sidney  Allen,  WelUngton. 
Tallman.  Donald  Churlea.  TUHn. 

0KX.AJR31CA 

Air  faret 
Pojatx,  0*nlet  Roberta.  Ktild. 
oiaooif 
Arrrif 
BowQuux,  Barry  Alan.  ifodTonL 
i>xinrsTi.VAifiA 
Army 
BarUey,  Earl  Diiana,  Indian  Head. 


Army 
Burnj,  Ho««lI  Wayne,  BEartarlUe. 
Hacn,  Davkl  Lee,  KlUfsport. 

Air   font 
George.  John  WUllam,  m%  Rock. 


Love.  Joe  L.,  Jr.,  Wharton. 
Meahl^ud.  Andrew  Harry.  Dallaa. 
Rltch,  Harold  Junior,  Bmiston. 

Stanabury,  Thomaa  Rogers,  Houston. 

TKUCOMT 

Army 
Oreen,  Richard  Albert.  Manchester, 
vxaoana 
Armn 
Chester,  Robert  Richard,  Highland  Springs. 
Hebert.  PrederlcJt  Conrad.  Richmond. 
Thompson,  Carl  Wayne,  Richmond. 

WXST    VaCJNIA 

Amy 

Ooodnxan.  Bobart  OnnlA,  Jr.,  OUbert. 

WaCOMSIN 

Arm/y 

Pawelke,  Richard  Charles,  Milwaukee. 

:  3«ATHa  RasuLTTif a  FkoM  Hoamje  Acnoif  i» 
T-amxAM.  FteK  jAifTJAaT  TBaotroR  Jvm  1973 

AT.AIIAlf* 

Army 
Barefleld,  James  Arther,  Midland  City. 
Baraom,  George  Kasper,  m.  Montgomery. 
Glpson,  Charles  Donnette.  Brewton. 
Jones.  Johnny  Mack.  Auburn. 
Martlndala,  Paul  Vaugban,  Letohatcbee. 
Ware,  Don  Hamuel,  TriMsvllle. 

ABlZOIfA 

Army 
Conry,  John  Timothy,  Phoenix. 
Crook.  KllloU,  Phoanlz. 

Atr  Force 
Toakum.  David  Lewts.  Tucson. 

ttfny 
Davis,  Leonard  Ray,  moenlz. 

AaXAKSAS 

Army 
Lynch.  Stephen  William.  BatesvUle, 

CAIUrOKIOA 

Army 
Baker.  Robert  Oliver,  Jr..  Garden  Orove. 
Brockman.  Francis  Carl  m,  Los  Angeles. 
Dunagan,  Jimmy  Lyn.  San  Ifranclsco. 
Hnsa^H,  Isaac  ToAlro,  Oardena. 
Jacobsen,  Timothy  John,  Oakland 
Kunzler.  Daryl  Roy.  Novate. 
Westcott.  Oaiy  Patrick,  Pomona. 
Woods,  Larry  James.  Rancho  Cordova. 

Air  Force 
Adams,  John  Wilbura.  Redondo  Beach. 
Bnclnas.  Baequlel  Marttnee,  Wilmington. 
Mclver,  Alexander,  Santa  Monica. 

Saay 
Mills,  Robert  Thomas,  Clearlake  Htghi^n^. 
Bowe,  Bruce  Phillip,  Arcadia. 


I 


I  OOLOBAOO 

Army 
Talty,  Patvtok  Anthony,  Denver. 
comnDcmcinr 
Air  Force 
Dunn,  Richard  Bdward.  TerTyvUla. 

OIBTSICT    OF    COLtnCBia 

Air  Force 

Cooke,  CalTin  Ooolldaa,  Jr.,  Waitilnftfin 
njomxoA 

I  Army 

Carter,  George  WUllam,  Apopka. 
Clark,  WUllam  Mazaball.  Vero  BMusb. 
Harris.  Joeeph   aichard.   Tallahassee. 
Kline,  Bruce  Sugene.  Lakeland. 
Kuahner,  Daniel  Kent.  Miami. 
Thaln,  Harry  Lindsay,  Zephyrhllls. 
Williams.  Prank  Emanuel,  Tallahassee. 

Air  Force 
Alley,  James  Harold,  Plantation. 
Hamman.  Thomas  Ralph,  Hollywood. 
Jackson,  James  Terry.  Hlaleah. 
Manor,  James,  Panama  City. 
Sanders.  Jon  Hubbard.  Naples. 
Unger,  Don  Lee.  Lake  Worth. 
oxoaaiA 
i4rmy 
Greene,  John  Edward,  Albany. 
Hudson.  Joe  David,  Moultrie. 
Wlatfeler.  Charles  Carl,  Jr.,  Savannah. 

Air  Force 
Wagner,  David  Lee,  Warner  Robins. 

RAWAn 

Army 
Kalani,  Charles  Manuwahl,  Pala. 
Rabacal.  Patrick  WUllam.  Oonolulu. 
XLLnrois 

Batts.  Larry,  Chloago. 
Plgueroa,  Fernando.  Chicago. 
Nolan.  Joseph  Paul.  Jr.,  Oak  Park. 
Pierce,  Roger  Lee.  Glen  Bllyn. 
Welch,  Michael  John,  Danville. 

Air  Force 
Amesbury,  Harry  Arlo.  Jr.,  Morrison. 
Courtney,  Terence  Francis.  Skokle. 
Volgts.  Richard  Scott.  Wllmette. 
Whltt,  James  Edward,  Penfleld. 
Wlderqulst.  Thomas  Carl,  Morton  Grove. 

Marine  Corp* 
Konow,  Michael  Jacob.  Chicago. 

.  nfouwA 

'  Armti 

Vehllng,  Robert  Wayne,  Greenwood. 

Air  Force 
Hosklns,  Donald  Riissell,  Msdlson. 
Wagner.  Raymond  Anthony,  EvansvUle. 
Welsman,  Kurt  Frederick.  Jasper. 

IOWA 

'  Army 

Maurer.  Jeffrey  Alan.  New  Liberty. 
NIhsen,  Dallaa  Lee,  Charter  Oak. 
Northur,  Edwin  OUbert,  Lenox. 

Navy 
Sterling,  Robert  Allen.  Creston. 

KAMSAS 

Army 
Harvey,  Larry  Wayne,  Independence. 

Air  Force 
Lewis,  Clarence  Paul,  Loulsburg. 

KXNTUCKT 

Army 

Landls.  Charles  David,  Ashland. 
Mantooth,  Leonard  Hayes,  Jr.,  Louisville. 
LotnaiAJfA 

Army 
Rahm,  Arnold  John.  BosalM*  City. 
Wllsy,  Thomas  J.,  Monroe. 


I 


I 


Air  Force 
Bennett,  Steven  Logan.  Lafayette. 

>CAaTi.AirD 
Army 
Brltt,  Charles  Jackson,  Femdale. 
Hamrlck,   Jamas  Madlsoa,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Park. 
Shields,  Stephen  Bdward,  Clinton. 

Air  Force 
CaU,  John  Henry,  m,  Potomac. 
Slater.  Freddie  Leon,  Baltimore. 


Army 
Arsextawlt,  Richard  Roland.  Southbrldge. 
Barry,  James  Michael,  Qulncy. 

Atr  Force 
Avery,  Allen  Jones,  Auburn. 

Navy 
Greeuleaf ,  Joseph  Oalss.  West  Newt<». 

MICXIOAV 

Army 
Butler,  Charlee  L<ewls.  Grand  Rapids. 
Eddy,  John  David,  Ann  Arbor. 
Lipsey.  Thomas  Washing  III.  Kalamaxoo. 
MoUanen.  Dale  B\irton.  Hubbel. 
Smith.  Thomas  Bmlngs.  Evart. 
Voe,  Kenneth  Richard,  Muskegon. 


Army 
S*ekely,  Joeeph  Charles.  Purvis. 
ZolUcoSer,  FrankUn,  Koeciusko. 

MBHOTTXX 

Army 
Horst,  Robert  Louis.  Sprlngfleld. 
Moran,  Walter  C.  B.,  Nevada. 

Air  Force 
Blassle.  Michael  Joseph,  St.  Lo\ils. 
Slagle.  David  Roddy,  Boigersvllle. 

MOVTANA 

Army 

Kojetin,  Roger  John,  Gnat  Falls. 

IfSBBASKA 

Army 
Blscamp,  Marvin  Lynn,  Omaha. 
Kingman,  Dan  Christie,  Jr.,  Lincoln. 

MZW    HAMPSHiaX 

ilfr  Force 
Pearson,  WUllam  Boy,  Warner. 

NSW   JBUBT 

Army 
Bausch,  David  Alan,  Towaco. 

NKW    XXXICO 

Army 
Pacheco,  Jaime,  Hobbs. 

Atr  Force 
Brown,  Kenneth  Ray,  Las  Cruces. 
Hagman,  Richard  Harold,  Ruata  City. 
Mclntlre,  Soott  Winston,  Albuquerque. 

KXW    TOKK 

Army 
Crosby,  Bruce  Allen,  Jr.,  SprlngvUle. 
Faldermeyer.  Harold  John,  Rockland. 
Ivey,  Olen  Bimmang,  West  Point. 
Manca,  Ronald  John,  Tarrytown. 
Monkelbaan,  Timothy  James,  Loekport. 
Mott,  John  James,  Buffalo. 
Pesce.  Paul  John,  lUlp. 
Stem,  Robert  Alan.  New  York. 
Townsend,  Burdette  D.,  Jr.,  Oneonta. 

iUr  J^oree 
Bracey,  Lester,  Tonksra. 
Jones,  Harold  Dana.  Jeffsrson. 
Jozefowskl,  Thomas  Joseph,  BayrUle. 
Malnardy,  George  WUllam,  BockvUle. 

Navy 
Baker,  Micbaal  Dean,  Pert  Henry. 
Martin,  Michael  Joseph,  Ksw  Gardens. 
Stegeland,  John  Joseph,  m,  Canajoharle. 
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NOKTH  CAlOUirA 

Army 
Eubanks,  Jos  WoCord.  Ooaoord. 
Lawtng,  F»ul  Btomlersttn,  Jr.,  Tilnoolnton. 

NOaiH  BAJUnA 

Army 
Berdabl,  Oavtd  Dmiahl,  Mtnot. 
OMO 

Arm§ 
Brooks,  DavM  Lse.  SMt  CNmton. 
inulow,  Cralc  Ls*,  OltveUnd. 
Hkinss,  WUllam  Allan.  St.,  Wuran. 
Newman.  Frank  Allan.  liueasrlU*. 

Air  Fane 
Chapman,  Pstar  Hauden,  n,  Oaaterburg. 
Christy,  Rlotaard  NeUl,  n,  MarlsUa. 
Oreher.  Richard  B..  OrrrlUe. 
Prater,  Roy  Dawltt,  TUBn. 

Nuoy 
Lutz.  Robert  Kdward.  Jr..  Troy. 
McKlnney,  Clemie.  Cleveland. 
Uhler,  Gordon  Robert,  Toledo. 

OKUIBOIIA 

Army 
Drlnnon,  Bedford  Lee,  Hunmon. 
Farris,  Gary  Bruce,  Sbawnee. 
WQooxaoa,  Robert  Franklin,  mk  City. 

Jlfarine  Oorpe 
Powell,  Samuel  Herbert,  TtUaa. 

OISOOM 

Army 
Ijyn,  Clyde  Curtis,  Keating. 
UmriMe  Oorpe 
Tebault,  Benjamin  Lees,  Portland. 

PBNMSTXVAinA 

Army 
Brooheitl,  Frank  Thoosas,  Yateeboro. 
Hunslcksr,  James  Bdward,  Denver. 
LoBgfeUow,  Ronald  Anthony,  OhaUont. 

Air  Force 
Pannabecker,  David  Eric,  Womelsdorf. 

MoHne  corps 
Bruggeman,  David  Charles,  Pittsburgh. 

Navy 
Bupinakl,  Barnard  Francis,  EdwardsvlUe. 

EHOnX    ISLAMD 

Army 
Pllton,  Gavin  WOUam.  ■dgwrrood. 
aotrm  CABOLOia 

Army 
Edwards,  Harry  Jerome,  Holly  RUl. 
Owens,  James  Douglas,  Clinton. 

Ifory 
Batcher,  Kenneth  Marvin,  WarrenvlUe. 

TENNKSSXC 

Army 
Likens,  Arthur  Bmmltt,  Portland. 

Air  Force 
Hopper,  Joseph  CUfford,  Memphis. 

TSXAB 

Army 
Breuer,  Louis  Karl,  IV,  Richardson. 
Daugherty,  Robert  Lee,  AbUene. 
Oaebes,  Charles  WlUlam,  Segnln. 
Lasater,  Luther  licKlnd,  m.  Garland. 
Ortiz.  Alberto.  Jr.,  OmUa. 
Osborne,  Klvls  Weldon,  Jr.,  DaUas. 
Powell,  Thomas  Stokes,  Athens. 

Coast  QHard 
Hemandea,  Herlberto  Segov,  San  Antonio. 

Air  Fane 
Allmond,  Barry  Kenneth,  Fort  Worth. 
Farris,  Dale  Wayne,  Odessa. 
Russell,  Richard  Lee,  Snyder. 

TTTAH 

Army 
Laws,  Jerry  Dee,  Prloe. 


Air  ^oroe 
Grow.  BagrmoBd  Jaok.  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Army 

BUen.  Wade  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
Vonma.  Bstsr  OhMlsa,  Molrsan. 
Johnsoa.  BsniMd  IiSMcn,  a,  Vlenaa. 
Spenglar,  Henry  Merabo,  H,  Alexandria. 
SutUe,  nrsdnlok  N.,  Jr..  Nawport  News. 
Wniey,  Bttrr  McBrlrte,  Richmond. 

WAMBNOTOM 

Army 
Howard,  nraMghw  Allan,  Spokane 
wasT  vnnnfiA 
Army 
Stamper,  David  Hiram.  Wilkinson. 
Tawney,  Gary  Wayne,  Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 
Jeilch,  John  Anthony,  Stevens  Point. 
Peterson,  Dennis  Newell,  BeldenviUe. 
Westphal,  Scott  Brian,  Menasha. 

WTOMINO 

Army 
SkUes,  Thonaas  William.  Bulfi^o. 

aVAM 

Army 
Blaglni,  Mark  Frederick,  Mangllao. 
ruoiTo  axoo 

Army 
Allcea,  Miguel  Angel  Cruz,  Bayamon. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kmcp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague  and  good 
friend,  John  H.  (Jack)  TKut,  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  record  during  his 
first  term  In  Congress.  Jack  has  been  a 
hard-working  Congressman  and  has 
served  his  country  and  the  citizens  of 
the  34th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  with  integrity  and  dedication.  I 
know  that  his  constituents  join  me  in 
regretting  that  he  has  decided  not  to 
seek  another  term. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  Jack  had 
already  accumulated  an  impressive  rec- 
ord of  achievement.  He  began  his  career 
in  government  service  at  the  age  of  23, 
when  he  was  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
be  elected  to  the  Onondaga  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  In  1059  he  was 
selected  by  New  York  Qov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  to  become  assistant  appoint- 
ments oflQcer  and  6  months  thereafter 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Oovemor 
where  he  directed  the  operations  of  the 
executive  chamber. 

m  1963  Jack  returned  to  an  elected 
ofllce  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Assemldy  from  the  121st  district  and 
during  his  8  years  in  the  assembly  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  many  ke>' 
pieces  of  legislation  including  property 
tax  exemptions  for  the  elderly  and  im- 
portant liighway  safety  measiu'es. 

Jack  Terrt's  extensive  govemmeotal 
experience  has  been  put  to  good  use  In 
CongresB  during  his  memberdilp  on  two 
major  committees — the  House  (Commit- 
tee on  PuUic  Works  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  I&sular  Affairs. 
Since  taking  office,  he  has  worked  on 


such  major  legislation  as  revsnue  shar- 
ing, highway  safety  bills,  and  rural  de- 
velopment proposals. 

Jack  has  alw  been  a  major  advocate 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  efficiency  In 
Giovetnment  and  was  an  active  partlci- 
paat  in  the  ezcaUent  "Redtape  Hear- 
ings." 

In  the  Congress  he  has  continued  his 
important  achievements  as  an  environ - 
medalist  by  working  on  vital  legislation 
such  as  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972  and  na- 
tional land  use  policy  proposals.  Another 
of  his  princUud  concerns  has  been  the 
energy  crisis  and  he  has  shown  his  ability 
as  a  national  legislator  by  working  with 
the  Alaska  Natives  fift<"<B  legislation  as 
skillfully  as  with  bills  dealing  with  his 
own  State  ol  New  york. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  Jack  Tkkxy's 
colleague  and  friend  during  this  first 
term  for  both  of  us  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  able  presoice  will  be 
missed  here  in  Congress  and  I  sincerely 
hof^  that  New  York  State  and  the  Na- 
tion will  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  leadership  and  governmental  exper- 

tlM. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  Jack  and  Jean  Terrj'  and  their 
family — Oodspeed  and  every  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
general  leave  for  7  legislative  days  in  or- 
der that  the  MenJiers  of  the  House  might 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Recoko  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  colleague,  Jack  Tzsky. 

Mr.  QiaElALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  delighted  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  our  colleague  Jack  Teuy  as  he  pre- 
pajres  to  leave  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Jack  Tkuy  has  had.  unfortun- 
ately, a  short  career  in  the  House  but 
that  career  short  in  time  is  long  in  per- 
formance. 

Jack  Txksy  has  been  a  superb  legisla- 
tor both  in  oommittee  and  on  the  fioor. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  teamplayer 
both  for  President  Nixon  and  me,  as  Re- 
publican leader.  We  both  are  grateful  for 
this  kind  of  cooperation. 

I  had  hoped  Jack's  first  term  in  the 
92d  Congress  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  successful  career  in 
the  House.  Regrettably  for  very  personal 
reasons  Jack  Teiuy  could  not  extend  his 
congressional  service.  We  will  miss  him 
but  he  can  retire  knowing  he  has  left 
many  friends  and  a  fine  record  in  Wash- 
ington. This  House  record  when  added 
to  his  other  outstanding  service  in  New 
York  is  one  he  and  lils  family  can  be  very 
proud  of. 

In  conclusion  I  will  be  missing  a  fine 
friend  and  I  extend  to  him  my  deepest 
appreciation  and  very  best  wishes. 

Mr.  SMrm  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  aaaodate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kncp)  and  thank  him  for  yielding 

I.  too,  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Terry.  He 
has  been  an  able  representative.  He  is  a 
warm  human  being  bleoeed  with  an 
abundance  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. We  have  enjoyed  serving  in  the 
Congress  with  John  THtrr,  and  we  shall 
miss  him  here  with  us.  We  hope  that  his 
future  shall  be  filled  with  health,  pros- 
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perlty  and  a  eontinuoTM  opportunity 
Joyfully  to  serve  mankind.  P!eaae  com« 
bade  and  see  us  from  time  to  time,  Jack. 

Mr.  BAKBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotkuas  ttiat  I  rise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  salute  and  bid  farewell  to  our 
dlsttnrulshed  colleague  from  the  34th 
District  of  New  York,  Johw  Tmry.  Put- 
ting his  family  first.  Jack  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress  after  having 
rendered  service  of  the  highest  quality 
to  his  constituents  and  to  this  country 
during  these  past  2  years. 

He  brouglit  with  him  to  this  92d  Con- 
gress a  wealth  of  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive processes  at  the  local  and  state  levels, 
and  a  deep  concern  for  the  Indlvidiial. 

Jack's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
military  men  and  our  veterans,  his  USO 
work — and  particularly  his  untiring  lead- 
ership in  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
POWs  and  MIA's  have  earned  him  the 
affection  and  respect  of  military  men  and 
their  families  everywhere. 

As  one  who  has  served  closely  with 
Jack  on  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
consider  It  a  distinct  privilege  to  pay  him 
this  well  deserved  tribute.  We  will  miss 
Jack.  He  is  a  good  lawyer  and  an  adept 
legislator— most  of  all,  he  is  a  good  man. 
We  will  miss  his  quick  and  incisive  mind, 
his  compassion  and  his  understanding. 

Sue  and  I  want  to  join  with  his  many 
f  liends  and  admirers  in  wishing  Jack  and 
Jean  Godspeed  and  our  warmest  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  McCOLLlBTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  John  H.  Txrry,  who  has 
chosen  to  place  his  family  first.  I  know 
that  it  was  a  difficult  decision  not  to  run 
again  for  the  House,  but  the  decision  was 
an  expected  one  from  a  man  of  the  char- 
acter of  JoHH  Tkmy.  The  thoughtful- 
ness  of  that  decision  was  in  keeping  with 
the  courage  that  Johw  Tkrry  has  con- 
sistently exhibited  in  the  2  years  of  this 
Congress.  In  the  2  years  I  have  known 
him  as  a  colleague  and  friend  I  have 
admired  him  for  his  loyalty  to  his  con- 
victions, for  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  before  this  Congress,  and  for  his 
grasp  of  the  Issues — attributes  of  a  good 
Congressman,  to  be  sure.  But  John 
TxRRY  also  showed  respect  for  his  own 
office  by  attending  to  his  congressional 
duties  faithfully  and  by  Uvtng  up  to  a 
formidable  set  of  standards  for  his  own 
conduct.  I  am  sure  that  his  constituents 
in  the  34th  District  of  New  York  feel 
that  they  have  been  well  and  truly  served 
during  the  92d  Congress.  I  know  that  his 
country  has  been.  I  wish  him  continued 
success  in  his  carrer.  He  will  be  missed 
in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Speaker,  a  special 
bond  seems  to  develop  between  colleagues 
who  have  entered  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  during  the  same  Congress.  The 
Members  of  the  92d  Club  have  been  no 
exception.  Similar  aspirations,  anxieties, 
and  accomplishments  are  experienced 
for  the  first  time. 

As  freshmen  Congressmen,  John 
Tkrry  and  I  entered  the  House  during 
the  same  Congress,  cuid  so  it  is  that  a 
bond  between  colleagues,  and  friends,  has 
developed. 


I  first  met  John  In  Washington  during 
brielhigs  for  Republican  candidates  for 
Congress  in  1970.  I  wsks  immediately  im- 
pressed by  his  ability,  temperament,  and 
attitude. 

While  working  together  in  Congress  I 
found  my  toltial  Impressions  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

John's  distinguished  sind  lengthy  rec- 
ord of  service,  beginning  almost  2'/4  dec- 
ades ago,  including  his  position  as  as- 
sistant secretary  to  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler and  his  present  membership  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  smd 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  is  just  tribute  to  a  most 
deserving  individual. 

John's  leaving  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
also  to  the  men  and  women  he  has 
worked  with  in  the  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  that  loss  that  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague,  but 
also  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  two 
years  of  dedication  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  today's  tribute  to  Congressman 
John  H.  Tkhrt,  Member  from  the  34th 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Jack 
Terry  has  been  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

Because  I  had  relatives  who  live  in 
Syracuse,  I  had  heard  much  of  Congress- 
man TxRRY  before  I  met  him  as  a  fellow 
first-term  Congressman  in  Washington. 
I  foimd  to  my  great  pleasure  that  all  of 
the  high  praise  of  his  work  that  I  had 
heard  was  indeed  well  earned. 

I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  serving 
on  either  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  or  the  Comihittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  on  which  Jack  Terry  served 
with  distinction.  Nevertheless,  in  hear- 
ings before  those  committees  I  was  able 
to  observe  the  dedication  and  insight 
whixA  he  devoted  to  his  work  on  those 
committees. 

Jack's  resignation  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  those  of  us  who  liked  him 
so  well  and  appreciated  his  great  abilities. 
Because  we  like  him,  we  respect  the  per- 
sonal decision  which  we  know  was  so 
difficult  for  him.  We  admire  him  the 
more  for  having  the  courage  to  set  aside 
a  career  at  wliich  he  excelled  and  which 
he  foimd  challenging  and  rewarding  in 
favor  of  other  higher  obligations  to  his 
family. 

This  body  will  miss  Jack  Tkrry,  but 
we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  lucky  for 
having  him  in  our  midst  for  at  least  one 
term. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  parts  of  my  nearly  10  years 
as  an  elected  official  has  been  my  as- 
sociation with  Congressman  John  H. 
TxssY.  Therefore,  it  Is  with  considerable 
regret  that  I  rise  to  note  his  imminent 
retirement  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Jack  in 
1963,  when  he  took  office  as  a  freshman 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
and  I  as  a  Freshman  State  senator.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  Albany,  Jack's  ability 
and  his  dedication  to  his  work  became 
well  known,  and  he  became  a  valued 


friend  and  reliable  ally  of  New  York's 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Jack  and  I  were  both  elected  to  the 
House  In  1970,  and  In  his  2  short  years  in 
this  body  he  has  made  his  mark  as  a 
conscientious  and  sffeotlve  legislator  and 
representative  of  the  people.- 

As  Jack  ends  his  public  service  career 
which  began  24  years  ago  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Onon- 
daga County,  N.Y.,  I  will  miss  oiu-  close 
association.  'Die  House  will  be  losing  a 
dedicated  Member ;  and  the  people  of  the 
34th  District  of  New  York  will  be  losing  a 
dedicated  and  able  Congressman.  I  wish 
John  Tkrrt  the  very  best  of  luck  in  all 
of  his  futiu%  endeavors. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  when- 
ever we  lose  a  colleague,  and.  iierhaps. 
particularly  so  when  it  is  by  his  volun- 
tary choice.  Perhaps  we  secretly  envy 
his  resolve.  Beyond  that,  a  special  pang 
certainly  is  felt  when  we  realize  a  Mem- 
ber of  our  own  "class"  in  thl«  fraternity 
is  preparing  to  leave. 

This  is  the  case  for  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  92d  Congress  Club  in 
reflecting  on  the  decision  of  our  col- 
league from  New  York.  Mr.  Terry,  not 
to  stand  for  reelection. 

We  came  to  Congress  together,  and, 
while  most  of  us  are  engaged  in  cam- 
paigns for  a  second  term,  he  is  relaxed 
as  he  continues  his  conscientious  rep- 
resentation of  the  citizens  of  the  34th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  but 
looks  forward  to  liis  return  to  his  home 
city  of  Syracuse  and  the  practice  of  law. 

Even  on  the  basis  of  service  through 
only  one  term,  it  is  evident  that  John 
Terry's  decision  not  to  nm  again  reg- 
resents  a  loss  to  the  people  of  his  district, 
and  to  this  House. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  know 
him.  and  my  hope  Is  that  I  may  be  able 
to  count  this  able  legislator  as  a  friend 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  had  in  common 
past  service  in  the  legislatures  of  our 
States,  and  it  had  been  my  expectation 
to  have  the  privilege  of  having  him  as 
a  colleague  during  fiuther  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  House. 

I  am  confident  of  tills — more  will  be 
heard  from  John  Terry  in  public  life. 
The  citizens  of  his  home  community  will 
insist  that  he  make  himself  available 
again  for  a  position  of  high  responsibility 
and  constructive  action. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  him  well  In 
whatever  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  in  this  salute  to  Con- 
gressman Jack  Tbrhy.  Jack  was  one  of 
the  first  few  new  Members  that  I  ran  into 
on  coming  to  the  92d  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1971.  We  have  been  good  friends 
ever  since. 

In  his  relatively  brief  tenure  here.  Jack 
has  impressed  all  of  us  with  his  unique 
style  and  capabilities,  and  I  sorely  regret 
that  he  is  terminating  his  fine  legislative 
career.  We  serve  together  on  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  he  has 
often,  led  the  way  for  us  on  the  com- 
pllcared  matters  processed  by  that  com- 

3iittee,  He  is  always  well -prepared  and 
lost  lawyerlike  In  his  t^sproach. 
With  his  Albany  executive  and  legis- 
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latlve  service  serving  him  well.  Jack 
quickly  lecjned  his  way  around  the  Hill, 
and  has  been  a  diligent  and  most  effec- 
tive worker  for  the  cause  of  good,  sound 
Oovemment. 

TV)  Jack  and  his  charming  wile,  Jean, 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  extending  best 
wishes  in  their  future  endeavors.  Our 
loss  is  most  certsdnly  Syracuse's  gain. 
Ttie  lawyers  of  the  Empire  State  will, 

1  am  sure,  Eigain  be  stimulated  by  his 
full-time  talents.  Along  with  his  many 
other  abilities,  his  ubiquitous  humor  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  we  are 
saying  "goodbye"  to  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  this  year.  Jack  Txrry 
has  only  been  a  Member  for  one  term,  or 

2  years,  but  he  has  made  an  impression 
of  great  competence  in  the  Chamber. 
Hiose  who  met  him  will  never  forget 
him,  either  as  a  Congressman  or  as  a 
man  of  unique  good  will.  I  know  I  will 
personally  consider  him  a  friend  aU  the 
rest  of  my  life  and  I  hope  that  things 
will  work  out  that  we  see  much  of  each 
other  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  and  from  other  States  to  honor 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Terry.  I  very  much  regret  his 
decision  to  leave  Coagreas.  Over  the  last 
2  years,  I  have  known  him  to  be  a  man 
who  is  very  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
public  works  and  Government  operations. 
His  advice  and  coimsel  in  these  areas  has 
been  most  helpful. 

John  Terry  has  distinguished  himself 
over  his  lifetime  as  a  man  devoted  to 
public  service.  Starting  his  career  very 
early  in  life  as  a  coimty  supervisor,  he 
developed  his  expertise  on  the  local  and 
State  levels  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. His  8  years  in  the  State  legidature 
demonstrated  his  keen  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  the  people  and  his  ability  to 
solve  these  problems. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  here  in 
Congress  through  his  work  on  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments in  particular,  and  many  other  land 
conservation  and  development  bills.  His 
strong  backing  for  highway  safety  pro- 
grams will  help  make  oiu-  roadways  a 
safer  place  to  be  in  the  future. 

Throughout  his  past  life,  he  has  been 
a  stalwart  citizen  of  the  community,  tak- 
ing an  active  interest  in  commimity  af- 
fairs both  as  a  public  official,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  various  clubs  and  as  a  common 
citizen. 

His  verbal  acimien  and  skillful  wit 
have  pimctuated  many  a  debate  here  in 
this  chamber.  His  ability  to  elucidate  the 
flner  points  of  the  legislation  at  hand 
have  been  noted  on  numerous  occasions. 
The  Congress'  loss  is  his  wife  Jean's  and 
his  daughters'  gain,  of  course.  I  hope  he 
and  his  family  continue  to  enjoy  many 
happy  years  together  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportimity  to  join  with  my 
colleague  In  this  tribute  to  my  friend, 
Jack  Terry.  Despite  the  shortness  of  his 
tenure  here.  Congressman  Terry  has  had 
an  Impressive  Impact  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Its  membership.  He 


came  to  Congress  just  2  y«an  ago  but  In 
that  short  time  he  has  established 
himself  as  a  respected  and  effective 
legislator. 

Jack  came  with  Impressive  creden- 
tials—a  veteran  of  five  terms  In  the  New 
York  State  legislature  and,  before  that, 
a  staff  member  to  Gtovemor  Rockefeller. 
He  quickly  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
workhorse  on  both  the  Interior  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees.  Jack's  excellent 
grasp  of  the  complex  water  quality  con- 
trol legislation  was  particularly  helpful 
to  me  on  various  occasions. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with 
such  an  able  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. I  wish  him  and  his  family  all  the 
beet. 


REVENUE  SHARING  SHOULD  BE 
PAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKmnnr) , 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
to  Congress  in  1970,  pledged  to  restore 
to  the  communities  in  my  district,  and 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  control  over 
their  own  governmental  destinies.  My  In- 
volvement In  government,  both  on  a  lo- 
cal community  level  and  as  minority 
leader  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, convlnoed  me  that  legiti- 
mate community  decisions  were  too  often 
preempted  by  regulations  and  directives 
emanating  from  ttie  far-ronoved  c^ces 
of  Washington  bureaucrats. 

I  came  to  Washlngt<xi  convinced  that 
the  President's  program  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  represented  a  positive  re- 
direction of  the  role  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  play  in  our  system  of 
shared  political  reoxmsibillty.  Toward 
that  end  I  cosponsored  general  revenue 
sharing  legislation  and  supported  the 
measiure  which  emerged  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  April.  How- 
ever, while  the  House  version  contained 
a  number  of  "bugs."  it  nevertheless  rep- 
resented an  honest  attempt  to  channel 
Federal  funds  to  the  communities  In  our 
hii^y  urbanized  areas  which  needed 
them  most.  Yet  the  documents  which 
emerged  from  both  the  Senate  Eind  con- 
ference c<«nmittee  are  so  designed  that 
the  rural  nonurbanized  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion are  blatantly  overcompensated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parliamentary  rule 
of  the  House  which  requires  that  we  vote 
either  yea  or  nay  on  tills  conference  re- 
port prevents  Members  of  Congress  from 
offering  amendments  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  prorural  bias  contained  in  this 
legislation.  I  for  one  do  not  like  being 
put  over  the  proverbial  barrel — particu- 
larly on  an  issue  as  far-reaching  as  reve- 
nue sharing. 

As  two  letters  which  I  recelved^from 
the  mayor  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  his 
finance  commissioner  illustrate,  the  Sen- 
ate formula — based  on  population,  total 
tax  effort,  and  per  capita  Income— by 
eliminating  the  urbanized  population 
factor  contained  hi  the  House  bill, 
severely  penalizes  well-run  communities 
like  Stamford.  I  believe  that  the  amount 


of  a  city's  per  capita  tax  levy  should  ba 
just  as  important  a  factor  as  Its  par 
capita  income.  As  the  legislation  now 
stands.  States  like  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  oommunitles  In 
those  States  like  Stamford,  are  the  loe- 
ers.  For  the  amoimt  of  their  share  of 
revenue  f^»ripg  fimds  is  a  far  smaller 
percentage  of  their  total  expenditures 
than  comparable  cities  in  States  like 
T,nii<«ia.na  and  Florida. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  parilameotary 
procedure  has  us  over  a  barrel.  We  are 
not  happy  with  the  allotment  formula  of 
this  bill  but  we  oannot  afford  to  turn 
down  the  finnnrtRi  assistance  offered  to 
our  cities.  Let  me  recommend  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  that  In  the 
next  Congress,  we  make  our  first  order 
of  business  a  complete  review  of  the  al- 
location formula  with  a  clear  eye  on  im- 
proving the  equity  of  the  current 
formula. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  one  of  my 
cities,  Stamford,  is  encountering  imder 
the  allocation  formula,  I  ask  permission 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
aforemMitloned  letters  from  Mayor  Wfl- 
ensky  and  Finance  Commissioner 
Aretakis. 

llie  letter  follows: 

Cmr  OF  Stamtoko.  Conn.,  October  2,  1972. 
Hon.  Stcwakt  B.  McKinnkt. 
Repretentative  in  Congreat, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DtAH.  CoNGKKssMAM  McKiNNET :  Th*  Reve- 
nue Sbaxlng  formui*  for  Stamford  Is  unfair 
%ud  Inequitable.  I  would  lite  to  explain  bow 
U  penalises  a  well  financed  municipality  tbat 
Is  better  managed  than  moet  cltlee.  Stam- 
ford is  presently  allotted  Sl.l  mUUon,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  assuredly  discriminatory 
and  much  below  what  I  consider  proper. 

Here  in  Stamford,  we  have  cleared  up  a 
fiscal  DiesB  left  us  by  our  predeceaaors,  and 
have  Instituted  strong  budget  controls,  in- 
stalled a  modem  electronic  data  prooeeelng 
operation,  and  put  in  flacal  Improvements 
which  have  reduced  costs.  These  cost  reduc- 
tion efforts  and  a  broadening  of  the  tax  base 
by  attracting  industrtee  and  headquarters 
companies  to  Stamford  have  led  to  a  favor- 
able mlU  rate  structure. 

Only  last  Pall,  our  $300,000  Investment  In 
a  baroad-gauge  re-asssssm^nt  program  led 
to  putting  taxes  on  an  equitable  basts  Clty- 
wids.  Stamford  has  led  the  Northeast  in 
many  ways  by  anticipating  future  needs. 
Over  $80  million  was  appropriated  for 
Waste  Disposal  facilities  and  Sewer  Con- 
struction In  two  years.  We  were  able  to  malce 
these  commitments  and  others,  and  stUl 
keep  our  mill  rates  In  the  $88  to  $48  range. 

We  recognized  that  we  bad  to  Improve  our 
administration  and  our  environment  as  well 
In  order  to  attract  such  companies  as  Oen- 
eral  Telephone,  Combustion  Engineering, 
OUn.  General  Electric  Credit,  and  many 
others.  We  have  Just  built  a  new  Central  Ptre 
House  with  modem  communications  capa- 
bility, a  new  Police  Qarage,  updated  PoUoe 
Communications,  a  new  Washington  Boule- 
vard, a  new  municipal  Qolf  Course  and  Rec- 
reation Center,  all  without  Federal  or  State 
aid.  AU  with  local  funds,  with  Bond  Sales  at 
4>4%  and  4.70%  rates  In  1971  and  l(i7a,  all 
time  lows  in  Connecticut. 

Stamford  (pop.  1 10.000).  unlike  our  atstsr 
cities  of  Bridgeport  (pop.  166.000).  New 
Haven  (pop.  183,000),  Waterbury  (pop.  106.- 
000).  New  Britain  (pop.  83.000),  has  not 
stood  stUl.  Our  fiscal  affairs  are  In  order  and 
we  press  for  more  solutions.  We  have  ex- 
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pf^pilM  Ccmumunlty  Centers,  Mt«bll«b«d  in- 
iiomtlve  youth  progr«iiu  and  an  exciting 
down-town  U  emerglj^;.  Tbe  Utter  will 
broaden  the  t«z  base  even  more. 


However,  we  ace  being  had  by  the  Oon- 
greet  bec»uM  we  attract  industry,  oreate  jobs, 
work  towards  mcreaslng  family  Income.  New 
Haven,  with  a  9£4  mill  rate,  and  only  30% 


more  population  and  many  problems  will  be 
receiving    almoet    three    times    more    than 
Stamford. 
The  following  Is  a  summary: 


Value  o(  t» 


Muokipalily 


iM*  proMTlT  0«l«  of  Mill  rtl« 

Population         (oiilllona)    raassaument   60-70  parcent 


Protjosad 

ravanue  stiira 

(mlllWM) 


SUmford-.... 
Brtdiapoit.^- 
Naw  Havan... 
WMartary.... 
NMf  Britaio.. 


110,000 
ISS.OQO 
133,000 
106,000 
82,000 


.2,000 

1971 

»8-$48.0 

900 

IMS 

7S.4 

1,000 

1964 

M.3 

70O 

1965 

69.0 

4SS 

1J55 

77.4 

U.1 

u 

2.9 
2.2 
1.7 


dtamford't  Revenue  Share  being  proposed 
18  outrafeoxis  and  does  not  give  us  credit 
for  a  well-managed  operation.  The  massive 
giveaways  to  the  other  large  cities  are  un- 
fair to  Stamford  taxpayers,  who  as  yon  know 
pay  much  more  per  capita  to  the  U.S.  Tiaas 
ury  than  the  other  cities  shown  abow. 
Very  truly  youis. 

OaoasB  A.  AasTAKis, 
Commiuioner  of  Finaiu}*. 


Cut  or  9rAi«roBD,  Conn  ,  October  2, 1972. 
Congressman  Sttwast  B.  McKxmnst 

LongteoTth  Building, 
WatMnffton,  D.C. 

Dum  CONonasicAN  McKznnkt:  Finance 
Commlseloner  Oeorge  Aretakls  has  discussed 
-ivlth  me  his  letter  to  you  on  Stamford's  al- 
location of  Revenue  Shartng.  I  also  feel  that 
Stamford's  share  should  approximate  Bridge- 
port and  New  Haven,  namely  $24   mllUon. 

I  am  amazed  at  how  Stamford  taxpayers 
are  being  shortchanged,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  get  our  downtown  re- 
newal program  on  a  paying  basis.  Our  tax- 
payers have  been  carrying  this  large  Orant 
for  some  10  years  and  we  are  on  the  threshold 
3f  getting  tax-paying  properties  on  our  rolls. 

The  following  tabulation  may  be  of 
interest: 


Taxlavy 
Popuiaflon     1972  tax  tavy    per  capita 


OUmfota  110,000  $50,800,000  $460 

SridiBport. 155,000  46,600,000  300 

Nawrtavan 133,000  53,500.000  «00 

WataflKKy 10l,006  31,600.000  MO 

r«MrBnt>m 82.  W  21,100.000  250 


The  gross  Inequity  shotUd  be  easily  ap- 
parent. Oeorge  reported  to  me  that  the  main 
reason  for  our  relatively  low  grant  Is  that 
our  tax  rate  U  relatively  low.  Any  schoolboy 
would  know  better  than  to  fall  into  this 
trap  I  Tax  rates  arent  oM&parable  without 
taking  into  account  aaesssment  ratios,  date 
of  last  aasesament,  relative  property  values 
and  other  such  factors.  The  only  fair  way 
to  compare  total  tax  effort  by  a  City  Is  to 
do  as  we  have  shown  above,  i.e..  take  the 
total  amount  raised  through  taxation  (the 
tax  levy) .  and  divide  It  by  the  population. 

Please  get  me  a  complete  breakdown  of 
how  Stamford's  share  was  calculated.  I  think 
someone  made  a  grievous  error  and  I  cant 
sit  still  for  It.  Our  needs  are  as  great  as 
anyone  else's. 

CordlaUy. 

Jnum  M.  Wn^sMBXT, 

Mayor. 


STATE  REGULATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
POWER  PLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Praskr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  would 
permit  States  to  set  radiation  emission 
standards  for  atomic  energy  facilities 
that  aj-e  stricter  than  the  Federal  stand- 


ards and  that  would  permit  States  to 
regulate  these  radioactive  discharges 
concurrently  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

There  has  been  increasing  concern 
in  Minnesota  over  how  best  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  Its  citizens  with 
regard  to  radioactive  wastes.  Nuclear 
technology  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
radioactive  emissions  can  be  kepi  at 
significantly  lower  levels  than  those  per- 
mitted by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. No  industry  lias  the  right  to  pollute 
the  environment  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Radioactive  emissions  should 
be  kept  at  the  lowest  level  that  is  feasible 
and  reasonable. 

In  1969,  as  its  new  nuclear  powerplant 
In  MonticeUo,  Minn.,  neared  completion, 
the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  applied 
for  operating  permits  required  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  any  steam- 
electric  powerplant,  fossil-fueled,  or 
nuclear.  The  newly  established  Minne- 
sota Pollution  Control  Agency  issued  a 
permit  with  15  special  conditions,  includ- 
ing standards  for  radioactive  emissions 
that  were  much  lower  than  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  standards. 

Northern  States  Power  filed  suit  In 
District  Court  charging  that  the  State 
did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  regulate 
radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear  power- 
plants.  The  State  of  Minnesota,  in  this 
case,  had  the  support  of  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Vermont.  Wisconsin, 
Hawaii.  Kentucky,  Maine,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Virginia  and 
the  Territory  of  Guam. 

The  district  court  ruling,  which  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  3, 
1972,  held  that  exclusive  Federal  au- 
thority preempted  State  regulation  of 
radioactive  waste  releases  from  nuclear 
power  plants. 

In  1969,  the  Joint  Atomic  Committee 
considered  the  question  of  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  control  and  regulation 
of  byproduct,  source  and  special  nu- 
clear materials  from  the  Commission  to 
the  States.  Section  274  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  Amendments  of  1959  ex- 
plicitly recognises  that : 

As  the  states  Improve  their  capabilities 
to  regrulatc  effectively  such  materials,  addi- 
tional ieglslatlon  may  be  desirable. 

States  now  control  the  largest  source 
of  radiation  exposure  to  their  popula- 
tions— x-ray  machines.  Radioactive 
emissions  from  atomic  machines  such 
as  cyclotrons  are  not  under  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  jurisdiction.  State 
radiological  health  officers,  therefore, 
already  have  considerable  experience 
with  the  subject.  Minnesota,  by  special 
agreement    with    the    Northern    States 


Power  Co.,  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  an  In-plant  monitoring  program  of 
radioactive  emissions  which  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  currently  underway  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Distinguished  scientists  have  seriously 
questioned  whether  current  Federal 
standards  for  nuclear  power  plant  emis- 
sions adequately  protect  the  public. 
There  is  a  built-in  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
tween the  fimctions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  promoter  and 
regulator  of  atomic  energy.  The  Com- 
mission, in  its  zeal  as  promoter,  may  at 
times  not  do  full  justice  to  Its  role  as 
regulator. 

States,  under  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  have  a  responsibility 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  their 
citizens.  If  a  State  feels  that  stricter 
standards  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  its  citizens,  it 
should  have  the  authority  to  act.  We 
must  clearly  establish  this  principle  in 
the  law. 

As  of  June  30,  1972,  26  nuclear  power 
plants  were  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
try, 51  were  being  built,  and  63  were 
planned  with  reactors  on  order — for  a 
total  projected  generating  capacity  of 
121,694,000  kilowatts.  During  the  next 
few  years  critical  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  on  the  amount  of  radioactive 
wastes  these  plants  will  discharge  into 
the  air  and  water  of  the  people  living 
nearby.  I  ask  for  your  support  of  the 
following  bill  so  that  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  citizens  may  receive  the 
fullest  protection  possible: 

H.B. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  lEnergy  Act  erf 
1964  to  permit  the  States  concurrently 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
regulate  the  emission  of  radioactive  ef- 
fluents. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  flnds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  control  by  the  several  States  of 
the  emission  of  radioactive  effluents  from 
faculties  regulated  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  compatible  with  the  develc^- 
ment  of  atomic  energy  and  Its  regulation  oq 
a  national  scale; 

(2)  current  law  does  not  sufficiently  en- 
able the  several  States  to  regulate  such  ra- 
dioactive emissions  In  order  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety;  and 

(3)  It  Is  the  intent  of  thU  Act  to  establish 
the  concurrent  authority  of  the  several 
States  to  regulate  such  radioactive  emis- 
sions. Including  the  authority  to  enforce 
standards  for  such  radioactive  emissions, 
which  permit  lesser  quantities  of  such  emis- 
.slons  from  such  facilities  than  do  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Commission. 

Ssc.  2.  Section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  of  sub- 
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section  a.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(6)  to  give  full  recognition  to  the  legiti- 
mate Interest  and  responsibility  of  each 
State  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  public 
health  and  safety. "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "No  agreement"  in 
subsection  c.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  subsection  o.,  no  agreement"; 
and 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"o.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  State  from  regiilatlng  con- 
currently with  the  Commission  the  dis- 
charge or  disposal  of  radioactive  effluents 
from  the  site  of  a  utilization  or  production 
facility  in  such  state,  If — 

"(1)  the  requirements  or  standards  im- 
posed by  such  State  are  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety,  and 

"(2)  action  permitted  or  tolerated  by  such 
State  with  respect  to  the  discharge  or  dis- 
posal of  such  effluents  Is  not  specifically 
prohibited  by  the  Commission." 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  CABLE  TELE- 
VISION IN  RURAL  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan), 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  promote  the 
development  of  cable  television  In  rural 
areas.  In  brief,  this  legislation  would 
provide  public  and  private  cable  oper- 
ators with  35-year,  4-percent  loans  for 
the  establishment  of  cable  systems  In 
areas  where  fewer  than  60  potential  sub- 
scribers exist  per  cable  mile. 

The  concept  which  underlies  the  bUl 
has  been  well-tested.  In  1936  this  Con- 
gress became  aware  of  the  pressing  need 
for  providing  electrlcaJ  service  to  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Act  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  response  to  this  need,  made 
possible  tremendous  Increases  in  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  a  greatly  im- 
proved standard  of  living  for  America's 
niTEil  population. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  long-term, 
low  interest  Government  loans  could 
make  electrical  service  to  rural  areas 
economically  feasible.  History  has 
proved  this  assumption  correct.  In  1936 
less  than  10  percent  of  rm-al  America 
was  receiving  electrical  service.  Today 
rural  electric  cooperatives  funded  by  the 
1936  act  operate  44  percent  of  all  electric 
distribution  lines  in  the  United  States  to 
serve  8  percent  of  the  consumers,  a 
figure  which  represents  over  98  percent 
of  the  rural  population.  And  virtually  all 
of  the  losm  funds  have  subsequently  been 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Today  the  same  situation  exists  with 
regard  to  broadband  communications  as 
did  with  electrical  service  in  1936. 1  need 
not  detail  the  overwhelming  and  con- 
stantly increasing  role  of  the  electronic 
media  in  our  lives.  For  entertainment, 
for  education,  for  access  to  knowledge 
about  current  events,  the  electronic 
media,  particularly  television,  are  un- 
rivaled by  anything  in  our  past. 

Again,  however,  rural  Americans  are 
second-class  citizens  with  regard  to  the 
new  communications  media.  Usually  out- 
side of  the  major  television  markets,  they 
CXVni 2343— Part  27 


generally  have  access  to  poor  quality  re- 
ception of  only  a  few  signals.  More  often 
than  not  they  are  completely  cut-off 
from  pubUc  and  edueatlmial  television 
programing. 

I  would  venture  to  add  that  the  pro- 
graming they  do  see  is  not  relevant  to 
their  own  life  experience.  Commercial 
television  is  aimed  at  mass  audience  that 
is  predominantly  urban,  and  so  must  re- 
flect its  tastes  and  values. 

Paradoxically,  it  is  the  rural  audience 
which  could  be  most  greatly  benefited 
by  the  introduction  of  cable  television.  I 
have  already  Indicated  that  their  con- 
ventional television  receptiwi  is  po<M"  by 
urban  standards.  Combine  this  with  a 
dearth  of  competing  media  like  news- 
papers and  public  performances  and  the 
potential  of  CATV  in  rural  Hxeaa  be- 
comes clear.  Parity  with  urban  areas  in 
reception  of  signals  could  be  achieved. 
ProgTaming  designed  for  the  rural  audi- 
ence, either  produced  locally  or  syndi- 
cated nationally  could  become  a  poesl- 
biUty. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  make  the  prom- 
ise of  cable  television  for  rural  areas 
come  true.  States  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems in  this  area  have  found  that  It  is 
not  usually  possible  to  serve  an  area  with 
less  than  60  potential  consumers  per  mile 
of  cable.  Eissumlng  conventional  financ- 
ing and  normal  rates  for  senice. 

TTils  bill  would  fill  the  gap  left  by  the 
economics  of  private  cable  construction. 
In  its  absence  rural  areas  will  lag  far  be- 
liind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  de- 
velopment of  CATV,  this  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  private  operators  themselves. 

The  funds  would  be  available  to  any- 
one— cooperative  groups,  public  or  com- 
munity corporations,  and  private  com- 
panies— that  would  serve  an  area  not 
otherwise  having  access  to  cable  service. 

I  am  introducing  the  blU  today  in  the 
hope  that  full  public  discussion  of  this 
concept  will  establish  not  onlj'  its  merit, 
but  also  identify  any  changes  that  need 
to  be  made  in  the  initial  draft. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

HJl.  

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  for  loan  assistance  to  cer- 
tain cable  television  systems. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  I 
of  title  in  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"loan     assistance    to    CCXTAIN    CABIX    TXUCVI- 
SION   STSTEICS 

"Sxc.  331.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"(2)  TTie  term  'cable  television'  means  a 
bystem  for  cable  transmission  of  television 
signals  to  the  public. 

"(3)  The  term  'eligible  cable  television  sys- 
tem' means  a  cable  television  system  in  the 
United  States  whose  proposed  system  (with 
an  optimal  arrangement  of  the  system)  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pass  less  than  a 
system  average  of  60  potential  consumers 
F>er  linear  mile  during  the  first  five  years  of 
Its  operation. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)   to  any  eli- 


gible cable  television  system  to  enable  such 
system  to  furnish  cable  television  serrloe  or 
to  Improve  catHe  television  service  furnished 
by  it. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  studies,  investigations,  and  re- 
ports concerning  cable  television,  and  to  pub- 
lish and  disseminate  information  with  re- 
spect thereto:  and  he  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  technical  and  advisory  assistance 
to  eligible  cable  television  systems  ( including 
assistance  in  preparing  applications) . 

"(c)(1)  Loans  made  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
moneys  loaned  and  the  security  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  may  be 
made  payable  in  whole  or  in  p>art  out  of 
the  Income.  All  such  locms  shall  be  self- 
liquidating  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
thtrty-five  yeeirs,  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum.  Locktis 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  made  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  and  certifies  that  in  his 
judgment  the  sectirlty  therefor  is  reason- 
ably adequate  and  such  loan  will  be  repaid 
within  the.  tlnie  agreed. 

"(2)  Loahs  under  subsection  (b)(1)  may 
be  made  only  for  the  purpoee  of  financing 
the  Improvement,  expansion,  construction, 
acquisition,  and  operation  of  cable  televi- 
sion facilities  or  systems  to  furnish  and 
Improve  cable  television  service.  The  Secre- 
tary in  making  such  loans  shall,  insofar  as 
possible,  obtain  assurance  that  the  cable 
television  service  to  t*  furnished  or  Im- 
proved thereby  will  be  made  available  to  the 
widest  prtkctlcal  number  of  iisers.  In  act- 
ing on  request  for  loans  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  (either  on  hte  own  motion  or  on 
petition  by  persons  living  In  areas  which 
are  contiguous  to  the  system  propoeed  by 
the  applicant)  and  shall,  where  economically 
feasible,  condition  the  loan  on  service  to 
that  area.  The  Secretary  may  also  make 
loans  for  the  purpoee  of  refinancing  out- 
standing Indebtedness  of  eligible  cable  tele- 
vision systems,  if  such  refinancing  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  furnish  and  Improve  cable 
television  service.  Such  refinancing  shaU 
constitute  not  more  than  40  per  centum  of 
any  loan  made  under  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  loans  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  in  such  amounts 
In  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  yeair  com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90. 
1973.  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
determine  to  be  necessary,  either  without 
interest  or  at  such  rate  of  interest  per  an- 
num, not  In  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasxiry  may  determine,  upon 
the  security  of  the  obligations  of  borrowers 
from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  make  all  such  en- 
dorsements, to  execute  all  such  iDstruments, 
and  to  do  all  such  Mts  and  things  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  effect  the  valid  transfer  and 
assignment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  all  such  obligations,  and  to  execute  such 
tnist  iixstruments  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
providing  fw  the  holding  in  trust  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
of  all  such  obligations  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  security  for  loans  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
For  the  purpoee  of  making  loams  or  advances 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorised  to  use  as  a  pub- 
lic-debt transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Uberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued  un- 
der said  Act  are  extended  to  include  such 
loans  or  ad  varices  to  the  Secretary  oX  Housing 
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and  Urban  Development.  Repayments  to  the 
decretary  oX  the  Treasury  on  such  loan*  or 
advances  shall  be  treated  as  a  public-debt 
transaction  of  the  United  States. 

■•(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
ihe  purposes  of  this  section. 

•(3)  All  money  representing  paymenU  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  payment  of  loans  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
upon  the  payment  of  such  loans  all  moneys 
representing  payments  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

■•(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  may  bid  for  and  purchase 
at  any  foreclosure  or  other  sale,  or  other- 
wise to  acquire,  property  pledged  or  mort- 
gaged to  secure  any  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  section;  to  pay  the  purchase  price  and 
any  costs  and  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion therewith  from  the  sums  authorized 
In  subsection  (d);  to  accept  title  to  any 
property  so  purchased  or  acqviired  In  the 
name  of  the  United  Stales  of  American;  to 
operate  or  lease  such  property  for  such  pe- 
riod as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisa- 
ble to  protect  the  investment  therein,  but 
not  to  exceed  Ave  years  after  the  acquisition 
thereof;  and  to  seU  such  property  so  pur- 
chased or  acquired,  upon  such  terms  and 
for  such  consideration  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable. 

"(2)  No  borrower  of  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  without  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, sell  or  dispose  of  Its  property,  rights, 
or  franchises,  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  until  any  loan  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  Including  all  Interest  and 
charges,  shall  have  been  repaid. 

•'(f)  The  Secretary  shall  present  annually 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  20th  day 
of  January  In  each  year  a  full  report  of  hla 
activities  under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  time 
of  payment  of  Interest  or  principal  of  any 
loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section." 


allow  this  type  of  activity  to  continue. 
This  practice  is  slavery  by  aiay  descrip- 
tion. A  man's  Ireedom  is  an  inalienable 
right  and  for  any  nation  to  put  a  price 
on  this  most  precious  commodity  is 
clearly  the  height  of  barbarism. 

Furthermore,  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased its  repressive  policies  toward  the 
Jews  who  remain  in  the  country.  Addi- 
tional reports  of  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  Jewish  people  to  practice 
their  faith  are  surfacing.  Arbitrary  ar- 
rests and  the  denial  of  the  right  to  bail 
or  hearing  are  becoming  more  common- 
place for  Jews  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  Amidst  these  ever-worsening  con- 
ditions, the  United  States  must  take  a 
strong  stand  that  these  policies  be  ended 
immediately. 

I  find  the  concept  of  continued  com- 
mercial dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
receiving  "most  favored  nation"  status 
an  appalling  one  and  it  is  intolerable  to 
think  that  American  citizens  are  subsi- 
dizing the  recent  grain  sales  to  Russia 
with  their  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  action  on  this  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress  adjourns  so 
that  all  nations  will  be  put  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate 
these  practices.  I  feel  that  it  is  impera- 
tive for  this  body  to  take  a  very  forceful 
position  on  this  issue  and  I  think  that 
this  legislation  wUl  be  the  appropriate 
vehicle  to  express  that  position. 


FREEDOM  OF  EMIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Blanton),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  add  my  name  to  the 
growing  list  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
cosponsored  the  bill  H.R.  17000.  the  Act 
for  Freedom  of  Emigration  in  East- 
West  Trade,  which  has  introduced  by  my 
able  colleague.  Representative  Chahljss  A. 
Vawik,  Democrat  of  Ohio.  This  bill  was 
introduced  simultaneously  by  Senator 
HxNRY  Jackson,  Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton, In  the  Senate. 

I  had  previously  cosponsored  House 
Congressional  Resolution  694  which  con- 
demns Soviet  leaders  for  creating  a  class 
of  20th  centxiry  slaves.  I  now  feel  that 
this  alone  is  inadequate  and  that  a 
stronger  measure  is  necessar>-  in  light  of 
Lhe  Soviets'  continued  disregard  of  world 
opinion  and  any  sense  of  decency. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  subsidize 
foreign  powers  in  trade  which  deny  their 
citizens  basic  rights  and  freedoms  that 
all  civilized  nations  have  cherished  from 
the  earliest  times.  Communist  Russia 
has  been  demanding  ransoms  for  edu- 
cated Jews  of  up  to  $37,000.  It  is  an  In- 
sult to  the  Integrity  of  the  free  world  to 


"CHUCK"  YEAGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
Century  has  been  a  sad  time  for  the  "It 
Can't  Be  Done"  boys.  One  after  Einother 
their  pet  certainties  have  been  dissolved 
in  the  acid  of  brilliant  performance.  To- 
day it  is  probable  that  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  make  a  list  of  the  impossibles. 
Human  ingenuity  and  daring  might 
punch  holes  in  his  list  before  simset. 

Nowhere  has  the  triumph  of  genius 
over  the  difficult  been  more  tradition- 
cracking  than  in  the  achievement  of 
air  and  space  flight.  Man's  sphere  had 
been  the  solid  earth  and,  prayerfully,  the 
less  than  solid  waters  that  cover  the 
earth.  The  air  was  for  the  birds.  The 
vast  void  above  the  air  was  for  the  angels. 
Then,  in  less  than  a  century,  man  has 
burst  the  confines  of  space  and  peers 
with  speculative  but  confident  eye  into 
what  his  elders  have  named  infinity. 

It  takes  pioneers  to  overcome  the  im- 
possible. A  pioneer  is  an  unbeliever.  He 
does  not  believe  that  matter  is  superior 
to  mind.  He  simply  hunts  for  the  key  to 
the  problems  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  what  he  wants  to  do. 
-America  produces  pioneers  of  many  va- 
rieties. Indeed,  America  itself  is  a  pioneer, 
an  unbeliever  in  impossibles.  Its  achieve- 
ments in  all  the  arts  that  give  human 
beings  control  over  their  environment 
and  their  destiny  are  justification  for 
the  title.  And  "Chuck"  Yeager  is  an 
American  achievement. 

I  have  no  idea  why  a  dignified  and 
Imposing  member  of  the  higher  brackets 


of  the  military  hierarchy  should  wear  the 
title  of  "Chuck."  But  it  becomes  him. 
It  is  a  badge  of  affectionate  admiration 
and  esteem.  America  has  always  been 
delighted  to  honor  and  appreciate  its 
over-achievers,  In  whatever  line  of  activ- 
ity they  have  won  fame.  We  all  share  In 
the  light  refiected  from  their  accom- 
plishments. I  personally  am  happy  that 
Chuck  is  an  American.  And  I  simply  puff 
up  with  pride  in  the  thought  that  he 
was  bom  and  bred  in  my  own  wonderful 
West  Virginia.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
West  Virginia  has  produced  another 
genius. 

The  business  of  this  Congress  is  ur- 
gent. And  yet  I  feel  that  nothing  we 
could  do  today  would  be  more  fitting 
than  to  pause  for  a  time  and  pay  honor 
to  an  American  whose  whole  life  has 
been  an  honor  to  his  country. 

I  feel  sure  also  that  Colonel  Yeager 
appreciates  this  gesture  of  respect  and 
admiration.  To  any  man,  the  approval 
and  applause  of  his  fellows  Is  the  sweet- 
est reward  he  can  ■win  for  his  efforts, 
no  matter  how  arduous.  It  is  a  stimulus 
that  stands  through  the  ages.  It  is  a  page 
in  the  heroic  lore  of  the  nation  which 
spells  greatness.  In  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  recognition  of  "an  example 
of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  of 
virtue,  not  only  unto  yoimg  men.  but 
unto  all  his  nation." 

Finally,  it  is  an  answer  and  a  refuta- 
tion to  all  those  who  would  disparage 
the  land  that  has  produced  them  and  has 
led  them  to  the  high  places  of  contem- 
plation where  they  can  view  aU  the 
glories  of  a  civilization  as  yet  immatched 
in  producing  human  well-being  and 
happiness.  May  the  tribe  of  "Chuck" 
Yeagers  Increase! 


NEW  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  BILL  URGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Spesiker,  as  anyone 
who  reads  the  papers  knows,  the  Senate 
recently  set  aside  their  version  of  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  bUl. 

They  did  this  because  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  found  innumerable 
objections  to  the  very  liberal  bill  and  de- 
manded to  consider  each  one  at  length. 
There  was  not  enough  time  to  discuss 
these  many  problem  areas  before  ad- 
joiUTunent  unless  all  other  Senate  busi- 
ness was  ignored. 

I  look  back  now  to  October  of  last  year 
when  we  passed  our  CPA  bill,  H.R.  10835, 
in  substantially  the  same  form  as  re- 
ported by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

I  look  back  on  the  strenuous  job  that 
our  distinguished  chairman,  Chbt  Holi- 
FiELD,  did  in  getting  that  bill  out  of 
committee  and  managing  it  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Congressman  Horton 
through  a  sometimes  very  heated  and 
confusing  debate. 

I  remember  the  invectives  heaped  up- 
on Chairman  Holifield  and  the  so-called 
Holifleld  bill  by  the  more  zealous  con- 
sumer activists  who  wished  for  what 
amounted  to  total  power  for  a  new  CPA. 

I  remember  Chairman  HouFnBLD  say- 
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Ing  that  he  felt  like  he  was  placed  up 
against  a  cellophane  wall  with  firing 
squads  on  both  sides — angry  businessmen 
who  wished  no  bill,  Eind  angry  consum- 
erlsts  who  wanted  more  powers  for  the 
CPA. 

I  recall  Chairman  Holifield  publicly 
relying  with  great  political  courage  to 
consumerists  that  the  type  of  bill  that 
they  wanted  would  never  get  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  irate 
businessmen  that  the  time  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  CPA  had  arrived. 

I  recall  this  now  in  light  of  the  recent 
Senate  action  and  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate supporters  of  an  ultrapowerful  Sen- 
ate bill,  after  they  had  apparently  lost  a 
battle  to  bring  it  to  a  vote,  said  that  they 
would  agree  to  the  Holifleld  bill. 

This  vindication  of  Chzt  Holifield's 
tremendous  efforts  comes  too  late,  how- 
ever, and  it  appears  that  once  again  the 
CPA  bill  will  have  to  be  reintroduced. 

I  am  disappointed,  and  I  know  that 
Chairman  Holifield  is  disappointed,  to 
see  the  anchorman  in  our  relay  bum 
himself  out  and  drop  the  baton. 

The  all-or-nothing  crowd  still  insists 
that  the  House-passed  bill  is  totally  un- 
acceptable, and  one  major  Senate  sup- 
porter of  the  apparently  defunct  Senate 
bill,  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York, 
predicted  on  the  Senate  floor,  October  6, 
that  the  1973  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
'will  be  tougher,  meaner,  and  a  much 
more  difficult  one  for  American  business." 

So,  the  cellophane  wall  is  being  pre- 
pared, the  opposing  firing  squads  are 
checking  out  their  weapons,  and  a  po- 
litical bloodbath  is  to  be  expected  in 
1973 — all  at  the  expense  of  the  interests 
of  consumers,  who  will  have  to  wait  un- 
til 1976  for  another  attempt  unless  those 
who  oppose  any  agency  and  those  who 
oppose  anything  but  a  superagency  can 
find  a  middle  ground  during  the  next 
Congress. 

Perhaps  that  middle  groimd  can  be 
found  in  the  Senate  debate  on  their  CPA 
bill.  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  major 
amendments  proposed  to  be  offered  in 
that  chamber  was  a  proposal  similar  to 
one  that  I  introduced  to  the  House-passed 
bill. 

Called  the  "amicus"  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  patterned  after — but  stronger 
than — the  positive  advocacy  powers  of 
an  amicus  curiae,  it  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  their 
CPA  bill.  Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  others  indicated  that  the  Senate 
could  have  passed  a  CPA  bill  this  year  if 
the  amicus  amendment  were  accepted. 

I  also  remember  that,  during  the  House 
debate.  Congressman  Ben  Rosenthal,  a 
major  supporter  for  the  strongest  CPA 
bill  possible,  said  that  although  he  found 
both  the  House-passed  bill  and  the  ami- 
cus amendment  totally  unacceptable,  the 
amicus  amendment  was  the  more  desir- 
able for  consumers  of  these  two  choices. 

Chairman  Holifield,  on  the  other 
hand,  preferred  his  bill  to  the  amicus 
amendment,  feeling  that  the  amicus  pro- 
posal did  not  go  far  enough. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  version  of  the 


amicus  amendment  is  more  liberal  than 
the  one  I  offered,  and  that  the  Senate 
bill  to  which  it  was  offered  is  consider- 
ably more  liberal  than  the  Hoiise-passed 
bill. 

Chairman  Ervin's  more  Uberal  Senate 
amicus  approach  may  prove  acceptable 
to  Chairman  Holifield  and  a  majority 
of  our  committee — particularly  if  it  as- 
sures enactment  of  a  CPA  bill  in  1973. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  both  the 
House  and  Senate  CPA  bills  is  that  they 
contained  many  legally  complex  provi- 
sions which  caused  considerable  confu- 
sion during  both  debates. 

As  Congressman  Rosenthal  said,  dur- 
ing our  debate: 

One  of  the  great  dltDcultlee  with  this  bUl 
iuid  the  debate  surrounding  it  is  that  we 
have  all  tried  to  become  Instant  experts  in 
administrative  law.  •  •  •  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  us  succeeded.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  have  succeeded  to  the  degree  I  would 
like. 

In  order  to  help  overcome  this  prob- 
lem next  year,  and  to  insure  that  a  CPA 
bill  is  a  well  understood  top  priority  item 
during  1973,  I  am  introducing  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
a  CPA  bill  for  review  now. 

We  think  that  it  would  pass  both 
Chambers  of  Congress,  and  that  the  CPA 
we  would  create  would  be  a  potent  force 
in  protecting  the  Interests  of  consumers 
without  aidangering  the  administrative 
process. 

Because  the  bill  is  for  review  purposes, 
it  only  would  create  a  CPA — the  heart 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  con- 
tained in  title  n  of  each  bill. 

Thus,  we  have  left  out  the  conflicting — 
and  therefore  distracting — titles  I  and 
III  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Title  I  in  the  House-passed  bill  would 
have  created  a  statutory  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs;  in  the  Senate  bill  it  would 
have  created  a  3-member  Coimcil  of 
Presidential  Advisers. 

"ntle  in  In  the  House-passed  bill  would 
have  created  an  additional  15-member 
Consumer  Advisory  Council;  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  it  would  have  provided  for  a 
multl-mllllon-dollar  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  program. 

These  two  titles  in  both  bills  are  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  creation  of 
a  viable  CPA.  I  am  sure  that  once  the 
proper  powers  for  a  CPA  are  agreed  upon, 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  on  these 
tangential  proposals. 

Our  bill  takes  the  middle  groimd  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  provisions 
for  a  CPA;  it  is  designed  to  allow  the 
CPA  to  come  into  being  in  short  order 
and  anticipates  its  quick  but  orderly 
growth. 

It  will  take  a  joint  congressional  effort 
to  get  a  CPA  bill  enacted  in  1973.  and 
this  bill  represents  the  first  step  In  that 
direction. 

Because  this  is  a  middle-of-the-road 
compromise,  it  may  not  initially  meet 
v^ith  approval  by  the  more  militant  con- 
sumer activists  who  wish  to  create  a  su- 
peragency or  by  the  more  conservative 
business  groups  who  wish  to  see  no  bill. 

But  we  feel  that,  upon  review,  both  of 
these  factions  may  come  to  reaUze  that 
our  bill  is  a  responsible  proposal. 

As  far  as  the  technicalities  of  the  bill 
are  concerned,  let  me  highlight  the  ma- 


jor provisions,  while  again  emphasizing 
the  need  for  more  complete  review  ol 
this  proposal  by  our  colleagues. 

The  CPA,  under  our  bill,  would  be 
headed  by  a  single,  powerful  Administra- 
tor, as  was  suggested  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  Under  the  Senate  bUl,  the  CPA 
would  be  a  three-member  commission 
wliich  would  vote  on  major  policy  posi- 
tions. Ralph  Nader,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post,  felt  that  this  was  a 
weaker  and  more  cumbersome  approach 
than  the  House  approach.  We  agree. 

Our  bill  would  allow  for  CPA  participa- 
tion, as  of  unchallengeable  right,  in  vir- 
tually any  Federal  proceeding  or  delib- 
eration of  the  CPA's  choice,  formal  or 
informal. 

Thus,  as  to  scope  of  CPA  operation, 
we  adopt  the  Senate  approach.  Under 
the  House-passed  bill,  CPA  participation 
as  of  right  was  limited  to  a  mintority 
of  Federal  activities — formal  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  proceedings. 

Because  of  the  pervasiveness  of  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  possibly  evaluate  the 
literally  milUons  of  Federal  activities 
that  affect  these  interests,  we  feel  that 
the  comprehensive  Senate  approach  is 
preferable  to  the  severely  restricted 
House  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  we  are 
willing  to  legislate  in  the  dark,  so  to 
speak,  in  granting  the  CPA  jurisdiction 
over  the  unknown,  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  grant  the  CPA  in  Its 
formative  years  full  adversary  and  court 
appeal  powers  that  could  be  highly  dis- 
ruptive in  areas  that  we  had  not  even 
anticipated. 

We  therefore  adopt  an  amicus  type 
of  advocacy,  although  the  CPA  would 
have  far  stronger  powers  than  would  an 
amicus  curiae. 

The  CPA  would  not  only  be  granted 
the  right  in  the  proceedings  and  activi- 
ties of  other  agencies  to  make  an  initial 
amicus  curiae  presentation,  orally  or  in 
writing,  but  it  also  would  be  granted  the 
additional  right  of  reviewing  all  sub- 
mitted testimony,  materials  and  evidence 
and  filing,  as  the  last  word,  its  views  on 
the  matter.  In  addition,  if  an  agency  still 
makes  a  decision  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
CPA,  the  CPA  would  be  able  to  exercise 
the  available  right  to  petition  for  an  ad- 
ministrative rehearing,  rather  than  bur- 
den the  overcrowded  courts  with  an  ap- 
peal. 

In  any  ongoing  Federal  court  case 
involving  the  review  or  enforcement 
of  Federal  law,  the  CPA — again  as  of 
right — could  enter  as  an  amicus  curiae 
to  present  its  view  to  aid  the  court.  At 
present,  the  courts  have  discretion  to 
reject  amicus  curiae  appearances;  they 
could  not  reject  the  CPA  under  this  bill. 

No  one  can  deny  that  such  consumer 
advocacy  powers  are  major  and  com- 
prehensive steps  of  real  substance.  Some 
would  like  to  go  further,  of  course.  But 
we  ask  those  who  wish  more  advocacy 
powers  to  wait  vmtC  the  CPA.  under 
title  I  of  this  bill,  comes  back  to  us 
shortly  and  Identifies  the  areas  in  need 
of  stronger  types  of  advocacy,  and  de- 
scribes for  us  the  types  of  advocacy 
needed. 

It  is  plainly  wrong  to  impress  upon 
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the  varying  procedures  of  all  agencies — 
from  collective  bargaining  mediation  ef- 
forts to  the  Issuance  of  picnic  licenses — 
a  single  form  of  adversary  advocacy  with 
'onprecedented  superlegal  powers  that 
appear  to  be  inspired  by  an  old  Perry 
Mason  rerun  program.  We  say  let  the 
CPA  be  created  as  an  expert  in  this 
area  and  come  back  to  us  with  recom- 
mendations. 

The  House -passed  bill  precluded  CPA 
advocacy  as  of  right  in  state  and  local 
agencies  and  courts.  That  is  a  correct 
approach  if  the  type  of  advocacy  is 
based  upon  attack  powers.  But  the  aim 
of  our  bill  Is  to  assist  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment In  doing  a  difficult  Job  better, 
and  therefore  we  would  allow  amicus 
t3Tje  advocacy  in  State  and  local  fo- 
rums upon  request  by  a  proper  official. 
This  is  the  approach  taken  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  allowed  the  CPA  to  issue 
court  enforceable  orders  similau-  to  sub- 
penas  to  force  any  worker,  trade  union 
or  businessman  to  file  requested  reports 
or  answer  any  question  under  oath.  The 
administration  and  House  rejected  this 
concept  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
provide  for  nothing  but  a  fishing  expe- 
dition by  a  nonregxilatory  agency.  Regu- 
latory agencies  were  granted  these  ex- 
traordinary powers  in  areas  where  Con- 
gress has  specifically  determined  a  need 
for  them  that  exceeds  the  need  for  citi- 
zens to  be  free  from  governmental  in- 
vasion. 

We  favor  the  House  reasoning  on  this, 
particularly  since  we  have  no  idea  what 
types  of  information  would  be  ordered 
tfy  the  CPA. 

However,  we  do  give  the  CPA  the  right 
to  investigate  without  these  powers  and 
to  request  tiny  needed  infomatlon.  We 
also  give  the  CPA  the  power  to  petition 
any  Federal  agency  requesting  that  the 
othe/  agency  use  its  subpoena  or  similar 
powers  to  obtain  needed  information 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
consumers.  We  also  would  allow  the  CPA 
access  to  Information  in  the  hands  of 
other  Federal  offlcisils.  We  doubt  that 
needed  information  would  be  withheld 
from  the  CPA  under  our  bill. 

These  are  Just  the  principal  provisions. 
Many  other  powers  are  to  be  granted  in 
areas  such  as  the  collection  and  display 
of  consumer  complaints,  publishing  of 
a  Consumer  Register  and  other  infor- 
mative materials  for  consumers,  and  so 
forth.  These  other  pow3rs  are  taken  from 
the  best  /"oncepts  in  both  bills. 

We  urge  all  Members  and  all  inter- 
ested groups  to  read  this  bill  and  Join 
with  us  in  our  effort  to  further  protect 
the  interests  of  consumers. 


group  has  attempted  to  harm  two  Ameri- 
can women,  one  of  whom  I  know  per- 
sonally. 

The  two  women  to  whran  the  letters 
were  addressed  are  officers  of  Hadassah, 
the  American  Zionist  Women's  Organiza- 
tion. These  two  women,  Hannah  Rosen- 
berg and  Rose  Halpern,  have  worked  long 
and  hard  for  the  benefit  of  Israel  and 
its  people.  That  people  who  believe  In 
Israel  and  who  seek  to  carry  out  their 
beliefs  solely  by  peaceful  means  should 
be  subject  to  threats  of  death  and  de- 
struction Is  a  moral  and  political  out- 
rage. 

Luckily,  these  letters  did  not  explode 
when  they  were  opened,  and  tragedy  was 
averted.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  intended  to  kill  or  malm  these  two 
innocent  women. 

As  I  have  said  at  the  time  of  the 
Munich  tragedy  last  month,  we  as  a 
nation  must  take  decisive  action  to  ex- 
clude from  the  fellowship  of  nations 
those  coimtries  that  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Arab  guerrillas.  The  United 
States  must  terminate  all  trade  with  such 
nations,  terminate  foreign  aid,  especially 
military  aid,  to  them,  and  terminate  all 
loans,  grants  and  trade  agreements  to 
and  with  them  for  so  long  as  they  allow 
such  people  to  op>erate  from  within  their 
territory. 

How  many  times  must  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  wring  our  hands  at  these 
terrorist  activities  before  we  insist  that 
they  be  brought  to  sui  end  and  act  to  do 
so?  The  steps  that  I  have  outlined  above 
are  stringent  and  are  certain  to  have  the 
desired  effect,  yet  all  are  economic  in 
nature.  They  are  not  only  advisable,  but 
necessary. 


NEW  TERRORIST  BOMBING 
ATTEMPTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
learned  that  the  terrorist  group  known 
as  the  Black  September  Movement  has 
delivered  another  group  of  bombs 
through  the  mail.  This  time  the  heinous 


UNCHANGED  ON  GUN  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri  <  Mr.  Randall)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1968,  at  page  29753  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Additional  gun  controls  are  not  the  real 
solution  to  growing  violence  and  Increasing 
crime. 

Pour  years  have  passed  since  I  made 
that  statement.  Two  laws  were  passed 
in  1968  to  restrict  the  shipment  and  own- 
ership of  firearms.  These  have  not  slowed 
the  Incidence  of  crime.  No  less  authority 
than  the  Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investiga- 
tion confirms  this  fact. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  Crime  in 
the  United  States,  published  by  the  FBI, 
shows  that  the  number  of  murders  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  in  1971  more 
than  doubled  the  number  committed  in 
1968,  the  year  the  two  gun  control  laws 
were  passed,  and  were  about  five  times 
the  number  of  murders  in  1967,  the  year 
before  these  laws  were  considered. 

Aggravated  assaults  in  1971,  3  years 
after  the  two  new  gim  control  acts,  oc- 
curred at  more  than  twice  the  rate  as  in 
1968.  In  the  6-year  period  covering  3 
years  before  enactment  of  the  latest  gun 
control  laws  and  3  years  after  they  were 
enacted,  robberies  In  the  United  States 
increased  145  percent. 
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Nationally,  one  out  of  10,000  persons 
will  be  murdered  this  year  if  the  present 
rate  at  which  murders  are  committed 
continues.  In  the  larger  cities,  one's 
chances  of  being  murdered  are  somewhat 
greater  than  that.  At  the  1971  rate,  there 
was  an  aggravated  assault  for  every  564 
people  in  this  country.  One  out  of  every 
535  people  could  expect  to  be  robbed. 

Murder,  aggravated  assault  and  rob- 
bery :  these  are  the  three  types  of  crimes 
in  which  firearms  are  most  often  used. 
Who  can  seriously  say  that  the  gim  laws 
of  1968  deterred  the  commission  of  crime 
in  any  way? 

The  year  1968  was  an  eventful  year.  In 
April,  Martin  Luther  King  was  killed  by 
an  assassin  who  used  a  high-powered 
rifle.  The  Congress  reacted  by  passing  a 
bill  which  made  it  unlawful  for  a  con- 
victed felon,  a  mental  incompetent  or  an 
illegal  alien  to  possess  a  handgim.  Two 
months  later  Robert  Kennedy  died  at 
the  hands  of  a  killer  wielding  a  hand- 
gim. Congress  responded  again  by  pass- 
ing a  bill  to  restrict  the  sale  and  owner- 
ship of  rifles  and  other  long  guns. 

In  the  case  of  the  handgim  bill,  the 
widespread  civil  disorders  that  followed 
King's  death  seemed  to  call  for  positive 
action  by  the  Congress.  In  May  of  1967 
the  House  had  passed  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1967. 
For  12  full  months  that  bill  languished 
in  the  other  body.  After  the  King  death 
in  Memphis  the  bill  was  quickly  resur- 
rected, and  the  provision  to  outlaw 
handguns  was  hurriedly  added,  quickly 
passed  and  returned  to  the  House  for 
concurrence  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. No  House  hearings  were  held;  only 
1  hour  of  House  debate  was  permitted 
before  rushing  the  bill  to  the  White 
House  for  signature.  This  was  not  a  good 
way  to  legislate. 

Only  a  few  days  elapsed  between 
Robert  Kermedy's  death  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  reporting  of  a  bill  in  the  House 
to  restrict  long  guns.  That  bill,  which  is 
now  public  law,  prohibited  mail  order 
purchases  of  guns  but  most  extraordinar- 
ily did  not  restrict  the  mailing  of  com- 
ponent parts  of  guns:  it  made  it  a  crime 
for  a  legitimate  dealer  to  sell  a  gun  to 
a  fugitive  from  Justice  but  was  totally 
silent  on  the  matter  of  such  fugitives 
buying  or  possessing  long  guns. 

I  voted  for  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  which  contained 
a  few  moderate  but  reasonable  regula- 
tions on  handgxms.  This  bill  however 
created  what  is  now  known  as  LEAA,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration; it  provided  funds  for  training 
and  equipping  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. That  bill  also  set  aside  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  had  limited  the  ad- 
missibility of  voluntary  confessions  into 
evidence. 

I  voted  against  the  long  gun  bill  after 
failure  of  numerous  efforts  to  get  effec- 
tive crime  fighting  amendments  Into  the 
bill.  One  of  the  amendments  proposed 
mandatory  severe  criminal  penalties 
against  those  who  commit  crimes  with 
guns.  When  that  amendment  failed 
several  of  its  supporters  quite  aptly  com- 
mented that  "we  had  passed  a  law 
against  guns  but  had  done  nothing  to 
control  the  Illegal  use  of  guns." 
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Some  of  us  in  the  House  who  see  the 
futility  of  gun  contrrt  legislation  and 
recognize  the  unfair  burdens  it  places 
on  sportsmen  and  other  legal  owners  and 
users  of  firearms  have  tried  to  ease  those 
burdens  by  removing  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  with  respect  to  rlmflre  am- 
munition. In  the  iMt  Congress  we  man- 
aged to  get  a  bill  through  the  House  but 
It  died  in  the  other  body  of  Congress. 
More  than  a  year  ago  we  got  another  bill 
through  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  vote 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  Gun  control 
advocates  seem  determined  to  cling  to 
their  misguided,  erroneous  positions  that 
by  legislating  against  guns  we  strike  a 
blow  against  crime.  As  statistics  show, 
this  has  not  been  the  case. 

Since  1968.  a  total  of  45  of  the  50 
States  have  passed  bills  relaxing  the  pur- 
chase provisions  of  the  1968  long  gun  act 
at  the  State  level.  TTiis,  according  to  the 
Missouri-Kansas  Firearms  Federation 
means  that  90  percoit  of  the  State  legis- 
latures believe  the  1968  Federal  laws  are 
too  restrictive.  I  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment. 

In  various  opinion  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Harris  poll  and  newspapers  In 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia  the  results 
showed  declining  enthusiasm  for  gun 
controls.  In  my  own  1972  opinion  poll  of 
my  constituents  in  Missouri's  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  62  percent  of 
those  who  responded  said  they  oppose 
Federal  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
possession  of  handguns.  Of  those  who 
responded  58  percent  favored  repeal  of 
all  gun  control  laws. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  radio  station 
mounted  an  intense  editorial  campaign 
within  the  last  few  months  for  additional 
gun  controls.  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
mail  received  by  the  station  in  response 
to  this  campaign  ran  2  to  1  against  the 
station's  crusade. 

Alabama's  Gtov.  George  Wallace  has  re- 
peatedly said: 

Federal  laws  will  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  law  abiding  citizens.  But  thoee  who 
break  the  law  will  have  them  an3rway. 

I  completely  concur  with  these  com- 
ments. Following  the  attempt  on  his  life 
by  a  gunman  last  May  who  significantly 
had  not  been  jailed  when  arrested  for  a 
gun  violation  in  Wisconsin,  Governor 
Wallace  reaffirmed  his  stand  on  gun  con- 
trol. 

It  is  absurd,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  believe 
that  an  individual  who  is  otherwise  in- 
clined toward  criminal  activity  is  going 
to  obey  a  law  that  restricts  his  possessicm 
or  use  of  a  gun.  Laws  are  made  for  deal- 
ing with  criminals,  not  law  abiding  citi- 
zens. But  it  Is  law  abiding  citizens,  not 
criminals,  who  are  seriously  restricted  in 
their  right  to  purchase  and  own  firearms 
for  protection  of  their  own  lives  and 
property  or  for  use  in  controlling  pred- 
ators on  their  farms  or  for  recreational 
target  shooting  or  legal  hunting  ac- 
tivities. 

How  much  longer  will  well-meaning 
but  misinformed  smd  misguided  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  insist  upon  discrimi- 
nating against  the  good  citizens  of  this 
country  and  their  rights  to  peacefully 
own  firearms  and  use  them  for  legal 
purposes?    Notwithstanding    the    utter 


failure  of  gim  control  laws  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  promised  by  backers  of  theee 
laws  in  1968  they  were  back  again  this 
year.  The  other  body  actually  passed  a 
bill  which  was  explained  away  as  simply 
a  bill  to  eliminate  the  so-called  Satur- 
day night  specials.  In  trying  to  describe 
a  Saturday  night  special  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents resorted  to  barrel  lengths  and 
other  dimensions  for  their  definition. 
What  they  seem  to  say  is  "it's  aU  right  to 
kill  vrith  other  types  of  firearms,  but 
not  with  one  which  fits  this  description." 
I  would  support  a  measure  to  outlaw  the 
sale  of  hanc^ims  or  other  weapons  which 
are  unsafe  for  a  lawful  purpose.  But  that 
is  not  what  the  Senate  bill  was  trying 
to  do:  that  bill  was  aimed  at  one  spe- 
cific size  of  gim  without  regard  to  any 
other  technical  or  mechanical  attributes 
and  aimed  at  any  weapon  which  Just 
happened  to  be  the  same  size. 

The  Bayh  biU,  S.  2507,  went  even  fur- 
ther by  attempting  to  surrender  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  authority  to 
add  other  restrictive  criteria  under 
which  he  and  he  alone  could  decide  what 
handguns  law-abiding  people  may  or 
may  not  own.  But  not  even  the  most  ex- 
treme advocates  of  gun  controls  could 
go  for  that  and  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
bill  by  Senate  amendment. 

Finally,  S.  2407  would  have  required 
the  U.S.  Government  to  purchase  all 
handguns  outlawed  by  that  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  backers  of  that  bill 
really  believe  that  people  who  own  guns 
for  criminal  purposes  would  come  for- 
ward and  sell  their  weapons  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? And  if  this  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  then  why  was  It  pro- 
posed? The  House  has  not  scheduled 
action  on  S.  2507.  This  is  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  I  can  stand  up  and  applaud 
inaction  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  a 
questionnaire  from  a  group  of  sports- 
men in  our  congressional  district.  They 
opened  their  letter  by  stating  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  punishing  clmlnals,  but 
not  honest  and  law-abiding  sportsmen. 
They  went  on  to  state  they  oppose  re- 
strictive punitive  laws  directed  toward 
the  law-abiding  gim  owners.  Their  let- 
ter submitted  a  series  of  questions.  They 
asked  for  a  simple  straightforward  an- 
swer over  the  signature  of  their  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Let  me  respond  to  this 
request  to  say  I  have  never  indulged  in 
doubletalk.  I  have  never  talked  out  of 
both  sides  of  my  mouth  on  this  or  any 
other  issue.  I  shall  not  depart  from  this 
personal  philosophy  now  or  in  the  future. 

Herewith  are  the  six  questions  which 
were  submitted  to  our  office  and  follow- 
ing each  question  is  my  straightforward 
answer : 

1.  Do  you  favor  registration  of  guns? 
Answer.  No. 

2.  Do  you  favor  permits  to  buy  gims  or 
ammunition? 

Answer.  No. 

3.  Would  you  vote  for  disarming  the  hon- 
est law-abiding  citizens? 

Answer.  A  strong,  emphatic,  no. 

4.  Do  you  believe  In  the  constitutional 
right  to  own  and  bear  arms? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Constitution  Is  clear.  It 
giiaranteee  the  right  to  every  citizen  to  own 
and  bear  arms  to  be  used  In  the  lawful  pro- 
tection of  his  personal  property. 


5.  How  wUl  you  vote  on  the  Bayh  hand- 
gun bill  S.  2507T 

Answer.  I  will  vote  against  this  leftlslatton. 

6.  Will  you  vote  to  repeal  the  \99%  r^xlanX 
Oun  Control  Act? 

Answer.  Yee.  I  have  already  voted  to  n- 
pieal  portions  of  this  Act. 

I  believe  now.  as  I  believed  in  1968, 
that  restricting  the  right  of  law-abiding 
citizens  to  own  and  use  firearms  for  an>- 
legal  purpose  would  be  a  step  toward 
completely  disarming  our  people.  The 
work  of  the  criminal  would  thereby  be 
made  easier  and  his  need  to  have  and 
use  a  gun  in  his  unlawful  existence 
would  be  lessened.  That  is  what  we  do 
when  we  vote  for  gtm  c<mtrol  legisla- 
tion; we  vote  to  make  the  lot  of  the  crim- 
inal easier.  This  Is  only  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  shall  never  vote  for  any  proposal 
that  has  as  Its  punxae  the  restriction  of 
the  rights  of  a  peaceful  citizenry  to 
acquire  firearms  through  legitimate 
channels. 

I  believe  in  the  right  to  possess  gtms 
by  honest  sportsmen  to  use  for  hunting 
and  recreation.  Moreover,  I  believe  the 
Constitution  provides  a  guarantee  which 
should  never  be  infringed  for  our  citi- 
zens to  bear  arms  to  protect  their  per- 
son and  property. 


WPrX  EDITORIALS 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter,  i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years,  WPIX  television  in  New  York  City 
has  been  broadcasting  editorials  on  is- 
sues of  importance  to  the  Greater  New 
York  metropolitan  reglcm.  This  is  valu- 
able public  service.  Not  only  does  the 
station  present  both  sides  of  a  subject 
and  an  Informed  opinion,  it  also  invites 
replies  for  broadcast  from  individuals 
directly  involved  in  the  issues  under 
consideration,  and  subsequently  commu- 
nicates to  Its  audience  what  Its  calls 
feedback  from  the  public — written  com- 
ments from  the  public  after  both  the 
editorial  and  editorial  reply  has  been 
broadcast.  

In  1971,  WPIX  presented  more  than 
1,000  editorial  telecasts.  The  issues  cov- 
ered included  adoptions,  crime,  drugs, 
taxes,  no-fault  insurance,  women's  lib- 
eration, and  transportation — as  well  a« 
more  locally  oriented  topics.  Local  or 
national,  all  the  issues  have  some  direct 
bearing  on  the  people  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region. 

Such  a  presentation  of  facts  and 
thoughtful  opinion  and  solicitation  of 
replies  and  conunents  from  the  public, 
promotes  commimlty  thought,  under- 
standing, and  involvement  in  matters  of 
importance  to  them.  It  provides  an  ave- 
nue of  expression  for  many  individuals 
who  often  have  opinions  about  issues 
but  who  otherwise  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunitS'  to  express  them  publicly. 

I  mention  this  at  this  time  because 
WPIX  has  just  issued  a  booklet  contain- 
ing all  of  its  editorial  feedbacks  and 
editorial  replies  which  appealed  on 
WPIX  in  1971.  In  reviewing  this  collec- 
tion of  statements  one  can  only  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  range  of  Issues  and  the 
thought  and  Interest  th»t  has  gone  into 
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them.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  In  1971, 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  WPIX 
won  the  New  York  State  Broadcasters 
Association  Award  for  Outstanding  Edi- 
torial. I  commend  them. 


THE  TUDOR  CTTY  PARK 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
open,  recreational  space  in  the  heart  of 
our  urban  areas  cannot  be  emphasized 
enough.  In  my  contfresslonal  district  a 
critical  struggle  Is  going  on  right  now  to 
preserve  two  small  but  precious  private 
parks  in  Tudor  City  on  Manhattan's  East 
Side. 

The  owner  wants  to  develop  the  park- 
land; the  residents  of  the  area  and  New 
York  City  desperately  want  to  save  the 
parks.  Because  of  their  high  cost  the  city 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  these  prop- 
erties given  its  already  overburdened 
budget.  Consequently  the  city  has  impro- 
vised other  ways  of  trying  to  save  the 
parks  as  public  amenities. 

It  is  not  certain  yet  if  the  city's  pro- 
posals will  succeed.  That  is  why  I  have 
urged  the  mayor  to  apply  to  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Administra- 
tion's open  space  land  program  for  a 
Federal  grant.  Under  this  program  the 
Federal  grant  v^ill  pay  50  percent  of  ac- 
quisition, cleaning,  and  development 
costs  for  public  recreational  space  In 
urban  areas. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today 
excerpts  of  my  testimony  before  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  to  il- 
lustrate the  complexity  and  urgency  of 
this  situation.  If  the  city's  special  pro- 
posal should  fail,  which  I  do  not  think 
will  be  the  case.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government's  open  space  land  program 
must  be  used  as  a  last  resort  to  save  the 
parks.  The  cost  might  be  high  but  In 
terms  of  providing  public  benefit  It  would 
be  worthwhile. 
Statsmxnt  bt  Rzp.  Bdwasd  I.  Koch  Bxrou: 

THE  Cm  Plannxno  Commission  oh  Octo- 
ber 4.  1972 

The  Tudor  City  parks  must  be  saved.  The 
most  viable  way  to  achieve  this  goal  at  this 
time  Is  to  approve  the  legislation  to  create 
a  special  park  district,  thus  allowing  the 
owner.  Helmsley-Spear's  development  rights 
on  these  park  properties  to  be  transferred 
to  other  sites. 

The  Importance  at  these  two  smaU  parks 
is  far  greater  than  their  size  might  Indicate. 
The  great  concern  which  Tudor  City  resi- 
dents have  shown  over  their  possible  loss 
reveals  the  longing  and  need  that  all  New 
Yorkers  have  for  open  space.  In  a  City  gasp- 
ing for  air  and  in  search  for  any  haven  of 
tranquility,  with  as  little  as  ^  of  one  square 
foot  of  open  space  available  In  the  mid-town 
area  for  each  of  the  1.3  million  persons  who 
work  there,  not  to  mention  those  who  live 
there.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  City  not  only 
preserve  existing  parkland,  but  create  new 
open  spaces  as  well. 

While  the  transfer  of  development  rights 
to  nonadjacent  properties  could  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  If  abused  (It  would  be  un- 
fair simply  to  shift  the  burden  threatening 
one  community  by  placing  it  on  another 
similar  commiinlty ) ,  I  believe  the  proposed 
'.eglslation,  with  the  addition  of  several  pro- 
visions, would  adequately  contrtri  the  de- 
velopment envlsloaed. 


I  believe  that  binding  provisions  must  be 
Included  that  will  guarantee  the  mainte- 
nance, and  In  particular  the  security  of  these 
two  parks.  I  believe  also  that  the  CPC 
should  coiulder.  In  view  of  the  City's  ex- 
traordinary need  for  more  housing,  the  possi- 
bility of  mandating  that  a  minimum  require- 
ment of  residential  construction  be  Included 
in  any  development  stemming  from  the  use 
of  the  special  "P"  district  provisions. 

If  we  lose  these  parka  it  will  erode  a  bit 
more  of  this  City's  charm;  It  will  crush  a  bit 
more  of  this  City's  spirit.  The  only  true 
progress  In  this  case  is  the  preservation  of 
the  parks.  Neither  Tudor  City  nor  New  York 
City  can  afford  their  loss. 


UNMET  HOUSING  NEEDS 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Housing  Act  of  1972  to  receive 
extended  consideration  and  debate  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  this  Congress 
only  postpones  the  day  when  we  as  a 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  urban  America.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut, 
John  S.  Monagan,  chalmian  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  has  per- 
formed a  duty  to  each  of  us  by  soimding 
the  alarm  dxuing  the  oversight  investiga- 
tion of  the  operations  of  HUD  and  the 
FHA  ))y  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs. 

The  implications  for  the  future  for 
each  of  us  as  Members  of  Congress  was 
well  expressed  by  Representative  Mon- 
agan In  a  floor  statement  on  October  2 
when  he  said: 

.  None  nf  us  can  take  comfort  in  the  failure 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1972  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  thus 
to  reach  the  Floor,  for  none  of  the  basic 
and  critical  problems  In  our  housing  legis- 
lation have  been  solved  by  this  negratlve 
action. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN's  observations  have  re- 
ceived and  continue  to  receive  nation- 
wide comment  and  one  such  commenta- 
tor, Richard  W.  O'Neill,  editor  of  the 
O'Neill  Letter,  has  in  his  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 3  pointed  out  the  significance  of 
recent  events  involving  our  failure  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  basic  Issues.  Writ- 
ing with  a  background  as  the  former 
editor  of  House  and  Home  and  as  an 
expert  on  large  scale  home  buUding  and 
mortgage  financing,  he  acknowledges 
the  critical  role  John  Monagan  and  the 
subcommittee  have  performed  in  reveal- 
ing the  facts  of  failure  in  our  housing 
programs.  I  earnestly  commend  Mr. 
O'Neill's  commentary  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Thz  Congress  Finalxt  Sees  Its  Dtrrr  in 
Housing  Programs,  A  Vision  Engineered 
BY   Wright   Patman   and   John   Monagan 

When  the  House  Rules  Committee  killed 
the  Housing  Act  of  1972  last  week  it  was 
not  a  fluke.  Your  correspondent  had  begun 
predicting  such  a  result  last  April  and  I  had 
said  in  the  Letter  of  July  18  that  the  odds 
were  even-steven  for  the  demise  of  that  Act. 
Wright  Patman  as  Chairman  of  the  HoTise 
Banking  Committee  didn't  like  the  322-page 
bill  and  knew  that  It  could  not  be  effectively 
debated  In  the  House,  and  amendments  put 
in  to  change  It,  In  the  time  left  In  this  Con- 
gressional session. 


Monagan'E  subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  had  opened  Pandora's  box 
In  Detroit  much  earlier  In  the  year  and  by 
now  even  the  dimmest  bulb  In  Congress  la 
aware  that  something's  wrong. 

But  there  was  something  else  afoot  in  the 
put-down  of  the  Act.  Patman  was  consid- 
erably less  than  a  champion  of  the  Act  when 
It  came  before  tbe  Rules  Committee,  and  he 
had  reasons.  Patman  is  now  number  one 
man  in  the  House  of  Representatives  because 
of  the  retirement  of  Emanuel  Celler  (D.  N.Y.), 
and  be  has  taught  the  Banking  Committee 
and  Its  subcommittees  a  tough  proceduraa 
lesson.  Through  his  less  than  enthusiastic 
posture  over  the  bill  before  the  House  Rulei 
Committee,  Patman  put  down  all  the  lobby- 
ists, all  the  Congressional  staffers  and  all  of 
of  the  HUD  forces  which  would  have  put 
through  one  of  the  biggest  legislative  cop- 
outs  ever  to  come  along  In  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

Yesterday  the  House  passed  extensions  of 
HUD  programs  to  Jupe  30,  1973,  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  The  appropriations,  as  1 
pointed  out  some  weeks  ago,  for  those  pro- 
grams under  a  one-year  extension  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  Congress.  So  with 
that  move  the  Act  is  dead. 

What  all  this  does  is  to  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  draft  new  hoxising  legis- 
lation that  comes  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems. What  are  the  problems?  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  21,  1972, 
John  Monagan  called  Into  serious  question 
the  whole  thrust  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1972 
To  find  an  appropriate  comment  he  simply 
went  back  to  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  And  Currency  of  the  84th 
Congress,  first  session,  January  6,  1955. 

It  was  the  Capehart  hearings  dealing  with 
FHA  graft  and  profiteering  very  similar  to 
that  that  has  been  uncovered  In  so  many 
major  metropolitan  areas  recently. 

That  Senate  committee,  almost  18  years 
ago  said:  "It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
the  best  law  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of 
drafting  will  not  work  if  Incompetently 
and  Improperly  administered;  and  that  the 
worst  law  of  the  Congress  will  not  result  in 
inequities  if  properly  and  competently  ad- 
ministered. .  .  . 

"The  general  attitude  of  PHA  seems  to 
have  been  that  it  was  an  agency  for  the 
builders  and  for  their  benefit.  While  deeply 
concerned  with  inducing  builders  to  con- 
struct more  projects.  FHA  appesj^  to  have 
been  unconcerned  In  maintaining  the  stand- 
ards of  Integrity  and  competence  required  of 
government  agencies  In  the  public  interest." 

What  the  housing  industry  needs  to  do 
now  is  to  muster  its  best  thinking  to  avoid 
another  two-vesur  fiasco  in  a  housing  bill  of 
1973  or  1974.  " 

TTiat  Housing  Act  of  1972  was  the  result 
of  two-years  of  hard  work  by  Congressional 
staffs  and  lobbyists,  as  well  as  HUD.  and  it 
was  a  fiasco  that  fell  apart  when  it  got  down 
to  the  wire.  It  may  Just  be  that  the  Congress 
In  general  is  now  aware  that  we  have  built 
our  housing  programs  on  foundations  of 
clay:  we  have  no  housing  policies,  no  urban 
growth  policies,  no  land  use  irallcles  In  this 
country. 

Without  such  policies  we  have  no  back- 
bone for  hoxislng  programs.  Among  aU  the 
interests  that  took  part  in  drafting  the 
Housing  Act  of  1972,  who  spoke  for  the  public 
interest?  Really?  Hardly  anyone.  And  that 
comment  Includes  many  Congressmen,  like 
you  know  who. 

But  not  Wright  Patman.  Just  to  single 
out  one  concern:  Patman  knew  very  well 
that  black  mortgage  bankers,  architects  and 
contractors  would  raise  all  kinds  of  hell  if 
the  Act  ever  got  to  the  House  floor.  The 
President  of  the  United  Mortgage  Bankers  of 
America.  UMBA.  a  black  mortgage  banking 
association,  said  Just  about  a  week  before 
the  Housing  Act  was  killed  that  among  other 
things  the  site  selection  criteria  was  an  ex- 
ample  of  "government  regiUatlon  making  It 
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bATder  for  the  minority  buslneasm&D  to  do 
buBlnees." 

He  pointed  out  that  not  only  does  site  se- 
lection criteria  work  against  the  creation  of 
subsidized  projects,  built  where  blacks  live, 
but  the  local  veto  power  In  the  Housing  Act 
of  1972  made  It  Impossible  to  create  subsi- 
dized projects  where  the  site  selection  cri- 
teria would  permit  them.  Black  leaders  all 
over  the  country  have  pointed  out  those  facts 
and  Wright  Patm&n  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee  is  not  ignorant  of  them. 

CoiUd  it  be  in  fact  that  the  Congress  Is 
now  aware  of  a  number  of  ma)or  items  con- 
cerning the  new  housing  business  and  tbe 
effect  of  Federal  programs  to  date  on  it? 

It  so  happens  that  under  subsidized  HUD 
housing  programs  for  the  flscal  years  of  1970, 
1971,  and  1972,  the  Federal  government  Is 
committed  to  over  930  billion  of  payments 
over  the  next  three  or  four  decades.  That's 
Just  one. 

(2)  It  Is  also  apparent  that  what  causes 
slums  has  very  little  to  do  with  buildings 
themselves.  There  Is  a  whole  range  of  psy- 
chological, sociological  and  economic  factors 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  new  housing 
that  create  the  inner  city  problems  which 
HUD  has  only  made  faint  stabs  at  trying 
to  correct. 

(3)  It  Is  now  pretty  clear  to  the  Congress 
that  something  like  1.4  million  new  starts 
of  unassisted  for-sale  housing  will  be  under- 
taken in  this  calendar  year  without  any 
subsidies  whatsoever.  A  nation  that  can  build 
and  buy  that  number  of  unsubsidlzed  for- 
sale  starts,  both  In  single-family  and  at- 
tached townhouses,  does  not  necessarily 
need  production  programs  for  low-Income 
families. 

(4)  It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  to 
all  kinds  of  people.  Including  do-gooders  and 
legislators,  that  about  the  only  way  we  can 
possibly  house  low-Income  families  in  this 
country  adequately  is  out  of  the  existing 
housing  stock  and  it  is  very  probably 
cheaper  to  do  that  with  housmg  allowances 
than  with  production  programs. 

There  are  critical  areas  for  HUD  right 
ahead  and  one  of  them  is  the  release  of 
authorized  public  housing  funds  to  ball  out 
80  many  local  public  housing  authorities  on 
the  edge  of  banJcruptcy.  Then  too,  and  obvi- 
ously, the  Industry  needs  an  immediate  ex- 
tension of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  beyond 
the  expiration  of  September  30,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  get  It. 

It  is  Just  possible  that  one  of  the  strong- 
est factors  in  Influencing  the  House  Rules 
Committee  was  the  story  by  John  Herbers 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  in  which  he  not  only  put  the  fin- 
ger on  a  good  many  lobbyists  who  had  worked 
for  the  Housing  Act,  but  had  also  pointed  out 
that  John  Gardner,  Chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  had  said  that  "housing  in  Washing- 
ton has  become  an  insiders  game".  That  tight 
little  coalition  of  HUD  staff.  Congressional 
staffs  and  the  lobbyists,  to  paraphrase  Her- 
bers, is  sort  of  an  Interchangeable  coterie  of 
players.  The  effect  of  the  story  was  not  lost 
on  Wright  Patman  nor  on  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Quite  naturally  Bill  Barrett  (D.-Pa.) 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  of 
Patman's  Banking  Committee,  screamed 
bloody  murder  over  Herbers'  implications,  a 
fuss  which  left  most  observers  yawning  In- 
elegantly. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  MONEY  OTHER 
NATIONS  OWE  US? 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  just  voted  for  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  has  also  approved  an  ex- 


penditure limitation.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  is  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flscal  barrel.  Our  national 
debt  has  soared  out  of  sight.  The  Presi- 
dent is  prepared  to  curtail  badly  needed 
programs  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

It  is  appalling,  in  view  of  this  situa- 
tion, to  note  that  the  United  States  is 
owed  $46  billion  by  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Of  this  amoimt  $18  million  has 
been  owed  to  us  since  World  War  I.  Little, 
if  anything,  is  being  done  toward  a  real- 
istic effort  to  collect.  In  fact  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  pay  out  additional  funds  to 
many  of  these  nations. 

Something  mtist  be  done  to  immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  clear  up  these  debts. 
I  have  no  doubt  some  governments  in 
debt  to  us  now  have  ceased  to  exist  or 
are  captive  nations  of  the  Communist 
Bloc.  Yet,  these  debts  remain  on  our 
books  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
money  will  never  be  paid. 

The  arrangements  by  which  these 
debts  were  Incurred  were  solemn  obliga- 
tions. Our  Government,  over  the  years, 
hais  lent  a  helping  hand  to  just  about  any 
government  coming  to  us  for  help.  But 
these  debts  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on 
and  on  without  stronger  efforts  being 
made  to  collect.  It  is  Just  plain  bad  busi- 
ness to  lend  money  and  then  not  seek 
and  receive  repayment.  No  commerciaJ 
enterprise  In  the  world  cotild  expect  to 
survive  such  practices,  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers have  as  much  right  to  demand 
that  our  Government  find  ways  to  in- 
duce foreign  govenmaents  to  pay  up. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the  Trea- 
siuy  Department  really  knows  how  much 
is  owed  to  us,  how  much  we  can  expect 
to  collect,  and  how  much  Treasury  would 
recommend  we  write  off  as  uncollect- 
able. 

Recently  I  became  a  cosponsor  of  a  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  Treasury  E>e- 
partment  to  provide  Congress  with  an 
exact  accounting  of  all  moneys  owed  to 
us  by  foreign  governments.  It  will  be 
most  interesting  to  see  which  nations  of 
the  world  still  have  their  hands  in  our 
national  pockets.  Some  of  them  now  are 
siding  with  our  enemies.  Some  seem  to 
enjoy  stabbing  us  in  the  back  at  every 
opportunity.  No  doubt  many  of  these 
nations  also  are  defaulting  in  their  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  while  the 
U.S.  continues  to  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate burden  of  that  organization's  ex- 
p>ense6. 

Let  us  hope  this  questicui  of  debts  owed 
the  United  States  soon  will  be  clarified  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  that  our 
government  will  begin  to  take  realistic 
and  effective  steps  to  overcome  this  kind 
of  absurdity. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  was  necessarily  absent  Tuesday  when 
the  House  considered  H.R.  16810,  in- 
creasing the  public  debt  limit  and  imjpos- 
ing  a  ceiling  on  Federal  spending  by 
giving  the  President  unrestrained  power 
to  cut  programs  as  he  sees  fit. 


Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows : 

"No"  on  roll  418,  adoption  of  the  rule 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  16810; 

"Yes"  on  roll  420,  adoption  of  the 
Mahon  substitute  requiring  the  Presidrait 
to  submit  a  list  of  proposed  spending  cuts 
for  consideration  by  Congress. 

HbuI  the  Mahon  substitute  carried,  I 
would  have  supported  the  bill  on  final 
pmssage.  But  without  that  change,  the  bill 
c(Mistltutefl  the  most  egregious  power 
grab  by  the  executive  branch  in  the 
history  of  our  Government.  It  is  a  radical 
proposal  which  would  convert  our  pres- 
ent tripartite  system  of  govemmoit — 
with  powers  shared  by  the  executive,  the 
judiciary,  and  the  legislature — into  a  vir- 
tual constitutional  monarchy.  Perhaps 
most  incredible  of  all.  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  wrap  Its  constitutional  powers 
In  gift  paper  and  deliver  them  to  the 
White  House  personally. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress— 
not  the  executive  branch  —  to  set  the 
spending  priorities  of  this  Nation.  It  was 
not  by  chance  that  the  Constltutitm  re- 
quired that  revenue  measures  originate 
in  the  House.  The  Founding  Fathers  were 
determined  that  ix>wer  reside  in  the  elec- 
torate, and  not  be  centralized  in  the 
executive  branch.  They  had  tasted  mon- 
archy and  wanted  no  part  of  it.  As  the 
larger  House  of  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  expected  to  more 
closely  refiect  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  people  than  the  Senate  or  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  House  ought  not  abdicate  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  make  the 
hard  choices  Involved  in  deciding  which 
programs  will  receive  hov  much  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  We  are  elected  by  the 
people  to  represent  their  views  on  the 
proper  priorities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Nowhere  Is  that  duty  more  direct- 
ly expressed  than  In  decisions  on  Fed- 
eral spending.  We  ought  not  shirk  that 
duty. 

I  have  voted  for  less  Federal  expendi- 
tures, over  all.  than  any  other  Member 
of  my  State's  delegation.  This  includes 
votes  against  obsolete  and  Inefficient 
weapons  systems,  against  continued 
funding  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
against  expanded  funding  of  the  manned 
space  program,  against  Federal  subsi- 
dization of  the  8ST,  against  excessive 
farm  subsidies,  against  continued  fund- 
ing of  the  obsolete  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  agsdnst  loans  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  Lockheed,  and  so  on. 
It  is  through  the  exercise  of  fiscal  re- 
sfKinsibillty  that  Congress  ought  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending — not  by  a  whole- 
sale abdication  of  legislative  power  to 
the  President. 

The  bill  which  passed  yesterday  is  the 
fiscal  equivalwit  of  the  GuU  of  Tcmkin 
resolution.  It  is  not  hard  to  predict  that 
we  will  look  back  and  wonder  what  pos- 
sessed us  to  do  domestically  what  was 
done  in  foreign  affairs  with  such  tragic 
results. 


SONS'  AND  DAUGHTERS'  DAY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  wa^  given 
permission  to  exterKl  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  last  Sunday  in  Januaor  of  each 
year  as  "Sons"  and  Daughters'  Day"  to 
honor,  among  other  things,  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  well-being  and 
livelihood  that  our  sons  and  daughters 
have  made  to  our  Nation. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Georgia  Paul,  of 
Del  Rio,  Tex.,  a  close  friend  of  mine  and 
Mrs.  Pepper's,  who  has  promulgated  the 
idea  of  this  holiday  and  whose  love  for 
her  late  son,  George  Paul,  has  inspired 
her  to  suggest  a  way  to  honor  all  of  our 
sons  and  daughters.  Mrs.  Paul's  son, 
George,  at  age  21.  became  the  youngest 
cowboy  to  win  the  coveted  World  Cham- 
pion Bull  Riding  Title  in  1968.  The  dream 
began  when  George  was  a  young  boy  and 
started  riding  calves  at  El  Rancho  San 
Miguel,  his  grandfather.  George  Meyer's, 
ranch  in  Old  Mexico.  As  George  grew,  so 
did  his  animals — from  calves  to  steers 
and  flnEUly  bulls.  George  competed  in 
youth  rodeos  winning  the  American 
Junior  Rodeo  Association  All -Around, 
Bareback.  Bull  Riding  Championship 
Title  in  1966. 

The  realization  of  the  effect  of  life  at 
El  Rancho  San  Miguel  on  George's  boy- 
hood and  the  vtilues  it  gave  him  in  early 
manhood  urged  George  to  want  to  share 
these  experiences  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  ranch  atmosphere  with  other  boys 
and  young  men.  To  accomplish  this,  plans 
for  a  sununer  trek  were  being  formulated 
at  the  time  of  George's  death  in  the 
crash  of  his  twin  engine  airplane  near 
Kemmerer,  Wyo..  in  July  of  1970. 

In  Mrs.  Paul's  letter  stiggestlng  this 
bill,  she  provides  the  ralson  d'etre  for  the 
proclamation  of  a  "Sons  and  Daughters 
Day."  She  says: 

The  honor  would  act  u  a  monument  to  all 
youngsters  that  tried  to  contribute  to  the 
good  In  tbe  world  and  a«  an  Incentive  to 
those  that  are  not  sure  which  way  to  go.  .  .  . 
It  would  show  that  the  world  la  Interested  In 
the  young  .  .  .  and  It  would  give  a  significance 
to  the  recognition  of  our  acknowledgment 
that  youth  Is  Important. 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  set  aside 
a  special  day  to  honor  our  sons  and 
daughters  and  to  remind  ourselves  of  our 
responsibility  to  provide  for  their  educa- 
tion, their  health,  and  their  well-being. 
The  proclamation  of  a  'Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters Day"  will  strengthen  our  love  and 
our  responsibility  for  our  sons  and 
daughters  and  will  help  to  inspire  each 
of  them  to  live  his  life  auid,  as  George 
Paul  did.  to  do  his  best  and  to  do  his 
share  for  his  family  and  his  country. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT:  H.R.  16654 

Mr.  FLOOD  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  16654)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONTERKNCX  RKPOBT 

(H.  Kept.  No.  92-1591) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJi. 
16664)  "mAklng  appropriations  for  tbe  De- 
partments of  Latx»-  and  Health,  Education. 
and   Welfare,  and  related   agencies  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for 
other  puipoees."  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  been  unable  to  agree. 

Danixl  J.  Flood, 

WnxiAM   H.   Natchkb, 

W.  R.  HxTix,  Jr., 

Boa  Casxt, 

Bdwako  J.  Patttn, 

Qsoaam  H.  Mahon, 

BOBSKT  H.  MlCMXL, 

OAmNn  E.  SHBivxm, 
Silvio  O.  Contx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McClkllan, 

WAkRXK  O.  MAGNVBOM, 
1  JOHK  C.  SnCNWlS, 

'  AXAN  BiBLK, 

ROBKXT  C.  BtKD, 

William  Proxmbk, 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 

ERNtST    P.    HOLLIKGS 

(except  category  C 
Impacted  aid) . 
Nouiis  Cotton, 
Cldtoro  p.  Cask 
(except  category  C 
Impacted  aid ) . 
L.  Pong, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Bdwaxd  W.  BaooKX, 
TBD  Sttvins, 
Milton  R.  Yotjno, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatost  Statxuknt  or  thx 

COMMITTEX    OF    CONFERINCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16654)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  He«iltb.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purpoeee.  report  tlvat  tbe  oonlereee 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

Disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  is  a  technical  matter.  The  rules  of 
the  House  prohibit  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  from  agreeing  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  that  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  p>olnt  of  order  If  It  had  origi- 
nated In  tbe  House.  Tbe  amendment  of  the 
Senate  clearly  would  have  been  sub>ect  to 
a  p>olnt  of  order.  The  amendment  struck  out 
all  of  the  text  of  tbe  House  bill  and  substi- 
tuted therefore  the  exact  text  of  H.R.  16417, 
the  vetoed  Labor-HETW  appropriation  bUl  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  with  one  additional  section 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  409.  NotwlthstsjKllng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  F>reeldent  Is  authorized 
to  withhold  from  obligation  and  expenditure 
from  the  amounts  contained  in  this  Act, 
such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  how- 
ever, the  amounts  withheld  shall  not  cause 
tbe  total  available  for  obligation  to  be  less 
than  t29.603.44«.500  In  the  aggregate  for  the 
appropriations  made  herein:  Provided,  That 
no  amount  specified  In  any  appropriation 
provision  contained  In  this  Act  or  any  activ- 
ity within  such  apprcH?rlatlon  may  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  10  per  centiun: 
F>rovlded  further.  That  the  amount  avedlable 
few  obligation  for  any  appropriation  pro- 
vision determined  pursuant  to  this  section 
shaU  be  substituted  for  tbe  amount  for 
such  impropriation  provision  contained  In 
this  Act  and  for  the  application  of  any  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  funds". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
wUl  offer  a  nvotlon  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  wlU  have  the  eSect  of  (1)  changing 
the  sum  of  $39,603,448,500  to  29.300.000.000. 
(3)  changing  the  percentage  figure  from 
10  to  13.  and  (3)  limiting  tbe  i»e  of  funds 
contained  in  the  bill  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  In  Pederally  Impacted 
areas  to  the  entitlements  based  on  tbe  num- 
ber of  so-called  "A"  and  "B"  children.  The 


funds  were  so  limited  In  the  House  bill.  The 
managers  on  the  part  at  the  Senate  will 
move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hotise  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  tbe  part  of  both  tbe 
House  and  the  Senate  agree  with  the  state- 
ment  In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Oommlttee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Joint  Explanatory 
Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Conference 
on  the  vetoed  blU.  HA.  15417.  that  It  wUl  be 
expected  that  such  funds  as  are  necessary, 
from  tbe  funds  included  In  the  bUl  for  school 
conatructlon  under  P-L.  815,  will  be  used  for 
urgently  needed  faculties  at  HoUoman  Air 
Force  Base,  New  Mexico. 

Conference  Total — With  Comparisons 

The  total  new  budget  ( obllgatlonal )  auth- 
ority for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  (Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1972  amount,  the 
1973  budget  estimate,  and  tbe  House  and 
Senate  bills  follows ; 
New   budget    (obllgatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1973.  $27,396,068,000 
Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obllgatlonal)     authority, 

fiscal   year    1973 28,767,633,500 

Hovise  blU.  fiscal  year  1973.  29.603.448,500 
Senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  1973.  '  30,  638,  919,  500 
Conference  agreement '30,538,919,500 

'  Section  409  of  the  Senate  bUl  authorizes 
the  President  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
the  bill  to  $29,603,448,500. 

-  Section  409  of  the  bill  will  authorize  the 
President    to    reduce    the    total    amount   of 
the  blU  to  $29,300,000,000. 
Conference  agreement  compared  with: 
New    budget    (obllgatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1972  +3.142.861.500 
Budget    estimates    of    new 
(obllgatlonal)      authority 
(as  amended)    fiscal  year 

1973      +1.771,388.000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1973.       +985.471,000 

Senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  1973.     

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
William  H.  Natchkr. 
W.  R.  Hull.  Jb.. 
Bob  Caskt, 
Edward  J.  Patten. 
Oborgk  H.  Mahon, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Garner  E.  Shrtver, 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan, 
Warren  O.  Macnuson, 
John  C.  Stennis. 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Btrd. 
William  Pr  ox  mire. 
JOfiEPH  M.  Montota, 
Ernest  F.  Hollincs 

(except  category  C 
lmp>acted  aid), 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
Cliffobd  p.  Case 

( except  category  C 
Impacted  aid), 
Hiram  L.  Pong, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
EIdward  W.  Brooke, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT:  S.  3419 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bUl  (S.  3419)  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hazardous  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CONITRENCE    REPORT     (H.    REFT.    NO.    92-1693) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of   the  two   Houses  on   the 
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Mnendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (8.  3418) 
to  protect  consumers  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  Injury  from  haoardous  products,  and 
for  other  purposes  having  met.  after  full  and 
fiee  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  reepective  Houses 
as  f oUovre : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  tbe  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  tbe 
following : 

short  titlx;  table  of  comtbmi'b 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Product  Safety  Act". 

TABLE    OF   contents 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

Sec.  4.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Oomml—kin. 

Sec.  6.  Product  safety  Information  and  re- 
search. 

Sec.  6.  Public  dlacloeure  of  Information. 

Sec.  7.  Consumer  product  safety  standards. 

Sec.  8.  Banned  hazardous  products. 

Sec.  9.  Administrative  procedure  applicable 
to  promulgation  of  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  miss. 

Sec.  10.  Commission     responsibility — petition 
for  consumer  product  safety  rule. 

Sec.  11.  Judicial  review  of  consumer  product 
safety  rules. 

Sec.  12.  Inunlnent  hazards. 

Sec.  13.  New  products. 

Sec.  14.  Product  certification  and  labeling. 

Sec.  15.  Notification  and  repair,  replacement, 
or  refund. 

Sec.  16.  Inspection  and  recordkeeping. 

Sec.  17.  Imported  products. 

Sec.  18.  Exports. 

Sec.  19.  Prohibited  acts. 

Sec.  20.  Civil  penalties. 

Sec.  21.  Criminal  penalties. 

Sec.  22.  Injunctive  enforcement  and  seizure. 

Sec.  23.  Suits  for  damages  by  persons  Injured. 

Sec.  24.  Private  enforcement  of  product  safe- 
ty rules  and  of  section  15  orders. 

Sec.  25.  Effect  on  private  remedies. 

Sec.  26.  Effect  on  State  standards. 

Sec.  27.  Additional  functions  of  Commission. 

Sec.  28.  Product  Safety  Advisory  CouncU. 

Sec.  29.  Cooperation   with   States   and   with 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  30.  Transfers  of  functions. 

Sec.  31.  Limitation  on  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  32.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  33.  Separability. 

Sec.  34.  Effective  data. 

riNDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a.)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  an  unacceptable  number  of  consumer 
products  which  present  unreasonabls  risks 
of  Injury  are  distributed  In  commerce; 

(2)  complexities  of  consumer  products  and 
the  diverse  nature  and  abUltles  of  consumers 
using  them  frequently  result  In  an  Inability 
of  users  to  anticipate  risks  and  to  safeguard 
themselves  adequately; 

(3)  the  public  should  be  protected  against 
unreasonable  risks  of  Injury  associated  with 
consumer  products; 

(4)  control  by  State  and  local  governments 
of  unreasonable  risks  of  injury  associated 
with  consumer  products  Is  Inadequate  and 
may  be  burdensome  to  manufacturers; 

(5)  existing  Federal  authority  to  protect 
consumers  from  exposure  to  consumer  prod- 
ucts presenting  unreasonable  risks  of  In- 
Jury  Is  Inadequate;  and 

(6)  regulation  of  consumer  products  the 
distribution  or  use  of  which  affects  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

( 1 )  to  protect  the  public  against  unreason- 
able risks  of  injury  associated  with  consumer 
products; 

(2)  to  assist  consumers  In  evaluating  the 
comparative  safety  of  consumer  products; 


(3)  to  develop  uniform  safety  standards 
for  consumer  products  and  to  minimize  con- 
fiicting  State  and  local  regulations;  and 

(4)  to  promote  research  and  Investigation 
into  the  causes  and  prevention  of  product- 
related  deaths,  Ulnessea.  and  injurlM. 

DEFINITIONB 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  The  term  'consumer  product"  means 
any  article,  or  component  part  thereof,  pro- 
duced or  distributed  (1)  for  sale  to  a  cou- 
sunxer  for  use  In  or  around  a  permanent  or 
temporary  household  or  residence,  a  school. 
In  recreation,  or  otherwise,  or  (11)  for  the 
personal  use.  consumption  or  enjoyment  of  a 
cons\imer  in  or  around  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary household  or  residence,  a  school,  in 
recreation,  or  otherwise;  but  such  term  doee 
not  Include — 

(A)  any  article  which  Is  not  customarily 
produced  or  distributed  for  sale  to,  or  use 
or  consumption  by,  or  enjoyment  of,  a  con- 
sumer, 

(B)  tobacco  and  tobacco  products, 

(C)  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment (as  defined  by  sections  102  (3)  and  (4) 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966), 

(D)  economic  poisons  (as  defined  by  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act) , 

(E)  any  article  which.  If  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  importer,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4181  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  exemptions 
from  such  tax  provided  by  section  4182  or 
4221,  or  any  other  provision  of  such  Code). 
or  any  component  of  any  such  article, 

(P)  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  propellers, 
or  appliances  (as  defined  in  section  101  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968), 

(0)  boats  which  could  be  subjected  to 
safety  regulation  under  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971  (46  VS.C.  1451  et  seq); 
vessels,  and  appurtenances  to  vessels  (other 
than  such  boats),  which  could  be  subjected 
to  safety  regulation  under  title  53  of  the 
Revised  Statutee  or  other  marine  safety 
statutes  administered  by  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating;  and 
equipment  (Including  associated  equipment, 
as  defined  In  section  3(8)  of  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971)  to  the  extent  that  a  risk 
of  Injury  associated  with  the  use  of  such 
equipment  on  boats  or  vessels  could  be  elimi- 
nated or  reduced  by  actions  taken  under  any 
statute  referred  to  In  this  subparagraph, 

(H)  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  sections  201  (g).  (h), 
and  (1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Ooe- 
metlc  Act),or 

(1)  food.  The  term  "food",  as  used  In  this 
subparagraph  means  aU  "food",  as  defined  In 
section  201(f)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  Including  poultry  and  poultry 
products  (as  defined  In  sections  4  (e)  and  (f) 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act), 
meat,  meat  food  products  (as  defined  In 
section  l(j)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act) ,  and  eggs  and  egg  products  (as  defined 
In  section  4  of  the  Egg  Products  Inspection 
Act). 

See  sections  30(d)  and  31  of  this  Act,  for 
limitations  on  Commission's  authority  to 
regulate  certain  consumer  products. 

(2)  The  term  'consumer  product  safety 
rule"  means  a  consumer  product  safety 
standard  described  In  section  7(a) ,  or  a  rule 
under  this  Act  declaring  a  consumer  product 
a  banned  hazardous  product. 

(3)  The  term  "risk  of  Injury"  means  a 
risk  of  death,  personal  Injury,  or  serious  or 
frequent  illness. 

(4)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  who  manufactures  or  Imports  a  con- 
sumer product. 

(5)  The  ten»  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son to  whom  a  consumer  product  Is  delivered 
or  sold  for  ptirposes  of  distribution  In  com- 
merce, except  that  such  term  does  not  In- 


clude  a   manufacturer   or  retailer   of   oucb 
product. 

(6)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  pereon 
to  whom  a  consumer  product  is  delivered 
or  sold  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribution  by 
such  person  to  a  consumer. 

(7)  (A)  The  term  'private  labeler"  means 
an  owner  of  a  brand  or  trademark  on  the 
label  of  a  consumer  product  which  bears  a 
private  label. 

(B)  A  consumer  product  bears  a  private 
label  If  (1)  the  product  (or  Its  container)  Is 
labeled  with  the  brand  or  trademark  of  a 
person  other  than  a  manufacturer  of  the 
product,  (11)  the  person  with  whoee  brand 
or  trademark  the  product  (or  container)  Is 
labeled  has  authorized  or  caused  the  product 
to  be  so  labeled,  and  (111)  the  brand  or  trade- 
mark of  a  manuf  acttirer  of  such  product  doee 
not  appear  on  such  labeL 

(8)  The  term  "manufacture"  means  to 
manufacture,  produce,  or  assemble. 

(9)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  estab. 
llshed  by  section  4. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  IsUnds,  Ouam,  Wake 
Island,  Midway  Island,  Kingman  Reef,  John- 
ston Island,  the  Canal  Zone.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(11)  The  terms  "to  distribute  In  com- 
merce" and  "distribution  In  commerce" 
mean  to  sell  In  commerce,  to  Introduce  or 
deliver  for  Introduction  into  commerce,  or  to 
hold  for  sale  or  distribution  after  Introduc- 
tion Into  commerce. 

(13)  Tbe  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  cw  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affecW  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

(18)  The  terms  "Import"  and  "importa- 
tion" Include  reimporting  a  consumer  prod- 
uct manufactured  or  processed.  In  whole  or 
In  part.  In  the  United  States. 

(14)  The  term  "United  States",  when  used 
In  tbe  geographic  sense,  means  all  of  the 
States  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (10) ) . 

(b)  A  common  carrier,  contract  carrier,  or 
freight  forwarder  shall  not,  for  purposes  of 
this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  a  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  retailer  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct solely  by  reason  of  receiving  or  trans- 
porting a  consxmier  product  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  Its  business  as  such  a  carrier  or 
forwarder. 

coNeuaoB  product  batrt  com masioir 

S»c.  4.  (a)  An  Independent  regulatory 
commission  Is  hereby  established,  to  be 
known  as  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Cjonunlsslon.  conBistlng  of  five  Commission- 
ers who  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  President, 
by  and  with  tbe  advloe  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  as  Chairman  The  Chairman, 
when  so  designated,  shall  act  as  Chairman 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as 
Commissioner.  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  removed  by  the  Preeldent  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office  but 
for  no  other  cause. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  \n  paragraph 
(2).  (A)  tbe  Oommlasloners  first  appointed 
under  this  section  shall  be  appototed  for 
terms  ending  three,  four.  five.  six.  and  seven 
years,  respectively,  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  term  of  each  to  be 
designated  by  the  Preeldent  at  the  time  of 
nomination;  and  (B)  each  of  their  succes- 
sors shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predec*>8sor  was  appointed. 
(2)  Any  Commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
tbe  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  tbe  re* 
malnder  of  such  term.  A  Oommlssloner  may 
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continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  hts 
term  until  his  successor  has  taken  oftlce,  ex- 
cept that  he  may  not  so  continue  to  serve 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
his  term  would  otherwise  expire  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)  Not  more  than  three  of  the  Commls- 
sloners  shall  be  afBllated  with  the  same  polit- 
ical party.  No  individual  fl)  In  the  employ 
of,  or  holding  any  official  relation  to,  any 
person  engaged  In  selling  or  manufacturing 
consumer  products,  or  (2)  owning  stock  or 
bonds  of  substantial  value  in  a  person  so  en- 
gaged, or  (3)  who  Is  In  any  other  manner 
pecuniarily  Interested  In  such  a  person,  or  In 
a  substantial  supplier  of  such  a  person,  shall 
hold  the  office  of  Commissioner.  A  Commis- 
sioner may  not  engage  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment. 

(d)  No  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  Commis- 
sioners to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  three  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  Commission  shall 
have  an  official  seal  of  which  Judicial  notice 
shall  be  taken.  The  Commission  shall  annu- 
ally elect  a  Vice  Chairman  to  act  In  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  In  case 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  a  prin- 
cipal office  and  such  field  offices  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  may  meet  and  exercise  any  of 
its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

(fWl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
.shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission,  and  he  shall  exercise  all  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of  the 
Commission,  including  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  (A)  the  appointment 
and  supervision  of  personnel  employed  under 
the  Commission  (other  than  personnel  em- 
ployed regularly  and  full  time  In  the  Imme- 
diate offices  of  Commissioners  other  than  the 
Chairman),  CB)  the  distribution  of  business 
among  personnel  appointed  and  supervised 
by  the  Chairman  and  among  administrative 
units  of  the  Commission,  and  (C)  the  use  and 
expenditure  of  funds. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  stibsectlon  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  Conunlsslon  may  by  law  be  authorized 
to  make. 

fg)(l)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the  ap- 
pnwal  of  the  Commission,  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director,  a  Oeneral  Counsel,  a  Di- 
rector of  Engineering  Sciences,  a  Director  of 
Epidemiology,  and  a  Director  of  Information. 
No  Individual  so  appointed  may  receive  pay 
In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In 
eSect  for  grade  OS-lB  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(2)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  subsection 
(f)  (2).  may  employ  such  other  officers  and 
employees  (Including  attorneys)  as  are  nec- 
essary In  the  execution  of  the  Commission's 
functions.  No  fuU-tlme  officer  or  employee 
of  tbc  Commission  who  was  at  any  time  dur- 
ing tbe  12  months  preceding  the  termination 
of  hit  employment  with  the  Commission 
compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade 
08-14  of  the  General  Schedule,  shall  accept 
employnient  or  compensation  from  any  man- 
ufacturer subject  to  this  Act,  for  a  period  of 
12  months  after  terminating  employment 
with  the  Commission. 

(h)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(59)  Chairman,  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission." 

(2)  Section  531E  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(97)  Members,  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (4)." 

PRODUCT    SAFXTT    INTORMATION    AND    RKSXASCR 

Sic.  6.  (a)   The  Oommtssion  shall — 

( 1 )  maintain  an  Injury  Information  Clear- 
ingbouse  to  collect,  investigate,  analyze, 
and  disseminate  Injury  data,  and  Informa- 
tion, relating  to  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  death,  injury,  and  Illness  associated  with 
consumer  products;   and 

(3)  conduct  such  continuing  studies  and 
investigations  of  deaths.  Injuries,  diseases, 
other  health  Impairments,  and  economic 
losses  resulting  from  accidents  involving 
consumer  products  as  it  deems  necessary, 

(b)  The  Commission  may — 

(1)  conduct  rcseMch,  studies,  and  investi- 
gations on  the  safety  of  consumer  products 
and  on  improving  the  safety  of  such  prod- 
ucts; 

(2)  test  consumer  products  and  develop 
product  safety  test  methods  and  testing  de- 
vices; and 

(3)  offer  training  In  product  safety  investi- 
gation and  test  methods,  and  assist  public 
smd  private  organizations,  administratively 
and  technically.  In  the  development  of  safety 
standards  and  test  methods. 

(C)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  may  make 
grants  or  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  functions  with  any  person  (in- 
cluding a  governmental  entity) . 

(d)  Whenever  the  Federal  contribution 
for  any  information,  research,  or  develop- 
ment activity  authorized  by  this  Act  is  more 
than  minimal,  the  Commission  shall  Include 
In  any  contract,  grant,  or  other  arrangement 
for  such  activity,  provisions  effective  to  In- 
sure that  the  rights  to  all  information,  uses, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  that  activity  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public  without  charge  on 
a  nonexclusive  basis.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any 
person  of  any  right  which  he  may  have  had. 
prior  to  entering  Into  any  arrangement  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subsection,  to  any  patent, 
patent  application,  or  Invention. 

PTTBUC  OISCU3St7BK  OF  rWFOBMATlON 

Sic.  6.  (a)(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  release  of 
any  Information  described  by  subsection  (b) 
of  section  552.  title  5,  United  States  Code  or 
which  Is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from  dis- 
closure to  the  public. 

(2)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Commission  or  Its  rep- 
resentative under  this  Act  which  informa- 
tion contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1908  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed, except  that  such  Information  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  piroceedlng  under  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  with- 
holding of  Information  by  the  Commission 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  its  control 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  not  less  than  30  days 
prior  to  its  public  disclosure  of  any  Infor- 
mation obtained  under  this  Act,  or  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  public  In  connection  there- 
with (unless  the  Commission  finds  out  that 
the  public  health  and  safety  requires  a  lesser 
{)erlod  of  notice),  the  Commission  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  notify,  and  provide 
a  summary  of  the  information  to,  each  man- 
ufacturer or  private  labeler  of  any  consumer 
product  to  which  such  information  p>ertains 
If  the  manner  in  which  such  consiuner  prod- 
uct is  to  be  designated  or  described  In  such 
Information  will  permit  the  public  to  ascer- 


tain readily  the  identity  of  such  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler,  and  shall  provide 
such  manufacturer  or  private  labeler  with  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  submit  com- 
ments to  the  Commission  in  regard  to  such 
information.  The  Commission  shall  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  assure,  prior  to  its  public 
disclosure  thereof,  that  Information  from 
which  the  Identity  of  such  manufacturer  at 
private  labeler  may  be  readily  ascertained 
is  accurate,  and  that  such  disclosure  is  fair 
in  the  circumstances  and  reasonably  related 
to  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  If 
the  CommlsBlon  finds  that.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  It  has  made  public  dis- 
closure of  Inaccurate  or  misleading  Informa- 
tion which  reflects  adversely  upon  the 
safety  of  any  consumer  product,  or  the  prac- 
tices of  any  manufactiirer,  private  labeler, 
distributor,  or  retailer  of  consxuner  products, 
it  shall.  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  such  disclosure  was  made,  publish  a 
retraction  of  such  Inaccurate  or  misleading 
information, 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  (except  for  the  last 
sentence  thereof)  shall  not  apply  to  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  (A)  information  about  any 
consumer  product  with  respect  to  which 
product  the  Commission  has  filed  an  action 
under  section  12  (relating  to  Imminently 
hazardous  products),  or  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  Is  in 
violation  of  section  19  (relating  to  prohibited 
acts),  or  (B)  Information  In  the  course  of 
or  concerning  any  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  communicate  to 
each  manufacturer  of  a  consumer  product, 
insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  information 
as  to  any  significant  risk  of  injury  associated 
with  such  product. 

CONSTTMZR    PRODUCT    SArXTT    STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may  by  rule, 
in  accordance  with  this  section  and  section 
9,  promulgate  consimier  product  safety 
standards.  A  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard shall  consist  of  one  or  more  of  any  of  the 
following  types  of  requirements: 

(1)  Requirements  as  to  performance, 
composition,  contents,  design,  construction, 
finish,  or  packaging  of  a  consumer  product. 

(2)  Requirements  that  a  consumer  prod- 
uct be  marked  with  or  accompanied  by  clear 
and  adequate  warnings  or  Instructions,  or 
requirements  respecting  the  form  of  warn- 
ings or  instructions. 

Any  requirement  of  such  a  standard  shall  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  an 
unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  associated  with 
such  product.  The  requirements  of  such  a 
standard  (other  than  requirements  relating 
to  labeling,  warnings,  or  instructions)  shall, 
whenever  feasible,  be  expressed  In  terms  of 
performance  requirements. 

(b)  A  proceeding  for  the  development  of  a 
consumer  product  safety  standard  under  this 
Act  shall  be  commenced  by  the  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  notice  which 
shall— 

(1)  identify  the  product  and  the  nature 
of  the  risk  of  injury  associated  with  the 
product; 

(2)  state  the  Commission's  determination 
that  a  consiimer  product  safety  standard  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  risk  of 
Injury: 

(3)  Include  information  with  respect  to 
any  existing  standard  known  to  the  Com- 
mission which  may  be  relevant  to  the  pro- 
ceeding; and 

(4)  Include  an  invitation  for  any  person, 
including  any  State  or  Federal  agency  (other 
than  the  Commission) ,  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  notice  (A)  to 
submit  to  the  Commission  an  existing  stand- 
ard as  the  proposed  consumer  product  safety 
standard  or  (B)  to  offer  to  develop  the  pro- 
posed consumer  product  safety  standard. 
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An  invitation  under  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
shall  specify  a  period  of  time,  during  which 
the  standard  is  to  be  developed,  which  shall 
be  a  period  ending  150  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  notice,  unless  the  Commission 
for  good  cause  finds  (and  includes  such 
finding  in  the  notice)  that  a  different  peri- 
od is  appropriate. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  (1) 
there  exists  a  standard  which  has  been  is- 
sued or  adopted  by  any  Federal  agency  or  by 
any  other  qualified  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution,  and  (2)  such  standard  if  promul- 
gated under  this  Act  would  eliminate  or  re- 
duce the  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  asso- 
ciated with  the  product,  then  It  may.  In  lieu 
of  accepting  an  offer  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d|  of  this  section,  publish  such  standard 
as  a  proposed  consumer  product  safety  rule. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  substation 
(c),  the  Commission  shall  accept  one,  and 
may  accept  more  than  one,  offer  to  develop 
a  proposed  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard pursuant  to  the  Invitation  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b)(4)(B),  if  it  determines  that 
the  offeror  is  technically  competent,  is  likely 
to  develop  an  appropriate  standard  within 
the  period  specified  In  the  Invitation  under 
subsection  (b),  and  will  comply  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  name  and 
address  of  each  person  whose  offer  It  accepts, 
and  a  summary  of  the  terms  of  such  offer 
as  accepted. 

(2)  If  an  offer  Is  accepted  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Commission  may  agree  to  con- 
tribute to  the  offeror's  cost  In  developing  a 
proposed  consumer  product  safety  standard. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  contribution  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  more  satisfactory  standard  than 
would  be  developed  without  such  contribu- 
tion, and  that  the  offeror  Is  financially  re- 
sponsible. Regulations  of  the  Commission 
shall  set  forth  the  Items  of  cost  In  which  It 
may  participate,  and  shall  exclude  any  con- 
tribution to  the  acquisition  of  land  or  build- 
ings. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  development  of  pro- 
posed consumer  product  safety  standards  by 
persons  whose  offers  are  accepted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  Such  regulations  shall  Include  re- 
quirements— 

(A)  that  standards  recommended  for  pro- 
mulgation be  suitable  for  promulgation 
under  this  Act,  be  supported  by  test  data 
or  such  other  documents  or  materials  as 
the  Commission  may  reasonably  require  to 
be  developed,  and  (where  appropriate)  con- 
tain suitable  test  methods  for  measurement 
of  compliance  with  such  standards; 

(B)  for  notice  and  opportunity  by  Intev- 
eated  persons  (including  representatives  of 
consumers  and  consun^er  organizations)  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  such 
standards: 

(C)  for  the  maintenance  of  records,  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  public,  to  disclose 
the  course  of  the  development  of  standards 
recommended  for  promulgation,  the  com- 
ments and  other  Information  submitted  by 
any  person  in  connection  with  such  develop- 
ment (Including  dissenting  views  and  com- 
ments and  information  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  such  recommended  standards) ,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  relevant  to  the 
evaluation  of  such  recommended  standards; 
and' 

(D)  that  the  Commission  and  the  Ccxnp- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  relevant  to  the  development  of 
such  recommended  standards  or  to  the 
expenditure  of  any  contribution  of  the 
Commission  for  the  development  of  suoh 
standards. 


(e)  (1)  If  the  Oommlsslon  hu  published 
a  notice  of  proceeding  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  has  not, 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  such  notice,  accepted  an  offer  to  develop 
a  proposed  consumer  product  safety  standard, 
the  Conamisslon  may  develop  a  proposed 
consumer  product  safety  rule  and  publish 
such  proposed  rule. 

(2)  If  the  Commission  accepts  an  offer  to 
develop  a  proposed  consumer  product  safety 
standard,  the  CoDuniaslon  may  not,  during 
the  development  period  (specified  in  para- 
graph (3) )  for  such  standard — 

(A)  publish  a  proposed  rule  applicable  to 
the  same  risk  of  Injury  associated  with  such 
product,  or 

(B)  develop  proposals  for  such  standard 
or  contract  with  third  partlee  for  such  devel- 
opment, unless  the  Commission  determines 
that  no  offeror  whose  offer  was  accepted  Is 
making  satisfactory  progreos  In  the  devel- 
opment of  such  standard. 

In  any  case  In  which  the  sole  offeror  whose 
offer  Is  accepted  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  of 
this  section  is  the  manufacturer,  distributor, 
or  retailer  of  a  consumer  product  proposed 
to  be  regulated  by  the  consumer  product 
safety  standard,  the  Commission  may  Inde- 
pendently proceed  to  develop  propKJsaLs  for 
such  standard  during  the  development 
period. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
development  period  for  any  standard  is  a 
period  (A)  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  Commission  first  accepts  an  offer  under 
subsection  (d)(1)  for  the  development  of  a 
proposed  standard,  and  (B)  ending  on  the 
earlier  of — 

(I)  the  end  of  the  period  specified  in  the 
notice  of  proceeding  (except  that  the  period 
sjseclfled  In  the  notice  may  be  extended  If 
good  cause  Is  shown  and  the  reasons  for  such 
extension  are  published  In  the  Federal 
Register) ,  or 

(II)  the  date  on  which  It  determines  (In 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  it  may 
by  rule  prescribe)  tliat  no  offeror  whose 
offer  was  accepted  Is  able  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue satisfactorily  the  development  of  the 
proposed  standard  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  offer,  or 

(HI)  the  date  on  which  an  offeror  whose 
offer  was  accepted  submits  such  a  recom- 
mended standard  to  the  Commission, 

(f )  Not  more  than  210  days  after  Its  publi- 
cation of  a  notice  of  proceeding  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  (which  time  may  be  extended 
by  the  Commission  by  a  notice  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  stating  good  cause 
therefor),  the  Commission  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  withdrawing 
such  notice  of  proceeding  or  publish  a  pro- 
posed rule  which  either  prop)08es  a  product 
safety  standard  applicable  to  any  consumer 
product  subject  to  such  notice,  or  projKwes 
to  declare  any  such  subject  product  a  ban- 
ned hazardous  consumer  product. 

BANNED    HAZARDOUS    PRODUCTS 

Ssc.  8.  Whenever  the  Commission  finds 
that — 

(1)  a  consumer  product  is  being,  or  will 
be.  distributed  In  commerce  and  such  con- 
s\xmer  product  presents  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  Injury;  and 

(2)  no  feasible  consumer  product  safety 
standard  under  this  Act  would  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  the  unreasonable 
risk  of  Injury  associated  with  such  product. 
the  Commission  may  propose  and,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  9,  promxilgate  a  rule  de- 
claring such  product  a  banned  hazardous 
product. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  APPLICABLX  TO  PRO- 
MULGATION or  CONSUMER  PROOUCT  SAFETT 
RULES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  Within  60  days  after  the 
publication  under  section  7(c),  (e)  (1).  or  (f) 


or  section  8  of  a  proposed  consumer  product 
safety  rule  respecting  »  risk  of  Injury  a»o- 
clated  with  a  consumer  product,  the  Com- 
mission shall — 

(A)  promulgate  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule  respecting  the  risk  of  injury  associated 
with  such  product  If  It  makes  the  findings 
required  under  subsection  (c) ,  or 

(B)  withdraw  by  rule  the  applicable  notice 
of  proceeding  if  it  determines  that  such  rule 
is  not  (1)  reasonably  necessary  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  an  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  as- 
sociated with  the  product,  or  (11)  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest; 

except  that  the  Commission  may  extend 
such  60-day  period  for  good  cause  shown  (if 
It  publishes  its  reasons  therefor  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register). 

(2)  Consumer  product  safety  rules  which 
have  been  proposed  under  section  7(c),  (e) 
(1),  or  (f)  or  section  8  shall  be  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  the  Commission 
shall  give  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
for  the  oral  presentation  of  data,  viewa,  or 
arguments,  In  addition  to  an  opportunity  to 
make  written  submissions.  A  transcript  shall 
be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 

(b)  A  consumer  product  safety  rule  shall  ex- 
press in  the  rule  Itself  the  risk  of  injury 
which  the  standard  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
or  reduce.  In  promulgating  such  a  rule  the 
Commission  shall  consider  relevant  available 
product  data  Including  the  results  of  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  Investiga- 
tion activities  conducted  generally  and  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  Prior  to  promulgating  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule,  the  Commission  shall 
consider,  and  shall  make  appropriate  find- 
ings for  Inclusion  In  such  rule  with  respect 


(A)  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  risk  of 
Injury  the  rule  is  designed  to  eliminate  or 
reduce: 

(B)  the  approximate  number  of  consumer 
products,  or  types  or  classes  thereof,  subject 
to  such  rule; 

(C)  the  need  of  the  public  for  the  con- 
sumer products  subject  to  such  rule,  and  the 
probable  effect  of  such  rule  upon  the  utility, 
costs,  or  availability  of  such  products  to 
meet  such  need;  and 

(D)  any  meaais  of  achieving  the  objective 
ot  the  order  while  minimizing  adverse  effects 
on  competition  or  disruption  or  dislocation 
of  manufaeturlng  and  other  oommercial 
practices  consistent  with  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  promulgate 
a  consumer  product  safety  rule  unless  It 
finds  (and)  Includes  such  finding  In  the 
rule)  — 

(A)  that  the  rule  (Including  Its  effective 
date)  is  reasonably  necessary  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury 
associated  with  such  product: 

(B)  that  the  promulgation  of  the  rule 
is  In  the  public  Interest;   and 

(O)  In  the  case  of  a  rule  declaring  the 
product  a  banned  hazardous  product,  that 
no  feasible  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard under  this  Act  would  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  unreasonable  risk 
of  injury  assoclatsd  with  such  product. 

(d)  (1)  Each  consumer  product  safety  rule 
shall  specify  the  date  such  rule  Is  to  take 
effect  not  exceeding  180  days  from  the  date 
promulgated,  unless  the  Commission  finds, 
for  good  cause  shown,  that  a  later  effective 
date  is  In  the  public  interest  and  publUhes 
its  reasons  for  such  finding.  The  effective 
date  of  a  consumer  product  safety  standard 
under  this  Act  shall  be  set  at  a  date  at 
least  30  days  after  the  date  of  promulgation 
unless  the  Commission  for  good  cause  shown 
determines  that  an  earlier  effective  date  is 
in  the  public  Interest.  In  no  ease  may  the 
effective  date  be  set  at  a  date  which  Is 
earlier  than  the  date  of   promulgatKMi.   A 
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"onaumer  product  s&Tety  standard  sball  be 
EippUcable  only  to  conaumer  products  manu- 
factured Skfter  the  effective  date. 

(3)  The  CofmnLwlon  may  by  rule  prohibit  a 
manufacturer  oi  a  conaumer  product  from 
stockpiling  any  product  to  which  a  con- 
siuner  product  safety  rule  applies,  so  as  to 
prevent  such  manufacturer  from  circum- 
venting the  purpoae  of  such  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'stockplUn«"  means  manu- 
facturing or  importing  a  product  between 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  such  oonsuiner 
product  safety  rule  and  its  effective  date  at  a 
rate  which  Is  significantly  greater  (as  de- 
termined under  the  rvUe  under  this  para- 
graph) than  the  rate  at  which  such  product 
was  produced  or  Imported  during  a  base 
period  (published  In  the  rule  under  this 
paragraph  |  ending  before  the  date  of  promul- 
gation of  the  consumer  product  safety  rule. 
(0)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  amend 
or  revoke  any  oonaiimer  product  safety  rule. 
Such  amendment  or  revocation  shall  specify 
the  date  on  which  It  is  to  take  effect  whloh 
shall  not  exceed  180  days  from  the  date  the 
amendment  or  revocation  Is  published  unless 
the  Ck>mmls8lon  flxids  for  good  cause  shown 
that  a  later  effective  date  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  and  publlahea  Its  reasons  for  such 
finding.  Where  an  amendment  Lnvolvee  a  ma- 
terial change  In  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule,  sections  7  and  8.  and  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  of  this  section  shall  apply.  In 
order  to  revoke  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule,  the  Commission  shall  publish  a  proposal 
to  revoke  such  rule  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  allow  oral  and  written  presentations  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section.  It  may  revoke  such  rule  only  If  It 
determines  that  the  rule  is  not  reasonably 
aeceesary  to  eliminate  or  reduce  an  un- 
reasonable risk  of  Injury  associated  with  the 
product.  Section  11  shall  apply  to  any  amend- 
ment of  a  consumer  product  safety  rule 
whloh  Involves  a  material  change  and  to 
any  revocation  of  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  section  applies  to  the  Com- 
mission's  action  In  promulgating  such  a  rvle. 

COlUCimOM   BaBPONUKLirT PCTITTOM  FOB 

coMsmam  PKOoTrcrr  sArrrr  zm* 
3mc.  10.  (a)  Any  Interacted  person.  Includ- 
ing a  consumer  or  oonsximer  organization, 
may  petition  the  Commission  'o  commence 
a  proceeding  for  the  issuance,  amendment, 
or  revocation  of  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule. 

(b)  Such  petition  shall  be  filed  In  the 
principal  oflloe  of  the  CommlSBlon  and  shall 
set  forth  (l)  facts  which  It  Is  claimed  estab- 
lish that  a  consumer  product  safety  rule  or 
an  amendment  or  revocation  thereof  is  neo- 
eeaary.  and  (3)  a  brief  description  of  the 
subrtance  of  the  consumer  product  safety 
rule  or  amendment  thereof  which  it  Is 
claimed  should  be  Issued  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Cmnmlaslon  may  hold  a  public 
hearing  or  may  conduct  such  investigation 
or  proceeding  as  It  deems  appropriate  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  pe- 
tition should  be  granted. 

(d)  Within  120  days  after  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion deecrlbed  In  subsection  (b),  the  Com- 
mission shall  either  errant  or  deny  the  peti- 
tion. If  the  Commission  grants  such  petition. 
It  shall  promptly  commence  an  appropriate 
proceeding  under  section  7  or  8.  If  the 
CommlsBlon  denies  such  petition  It  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  its  reasons 
for  such  denial. 

(e)(1)  If  the  Commlaslon  denies  a  petition 
nuMle  under  this  section  (or  If  It  falls  to 
({rant  or  deny  such  petition  within  the  120- 
day  p>erlod)  the  petitioner  may  commence 
a  civil  action  In  a  United  States  district  court 
to  compel  the  Commission  to  Initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding to  take  the  action  requested.  Any 
SMCh  action  sball  be  filed  within  60  days  after 
the  Commission's  denial  of  the  petition,  or 


(If  the  Commission  falls  to  grant  or  deny 
the  petition  within  120  days  after  filing  the 
petition)  within  60  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  130-day  period. 

(3)  If  the  petitioner  lan  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  oiurt,  by  a  prepon- 
deranoe  of  evidence  In  a  de  novo  proceeding 
before  such  court,  that  the  consumer  product 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury,  and 
that  the  failure  of  the  Commission  to  Initiate 
a  rule-making  proceeding  under  section  7 
or  B  unreasonably  exposes  the  petitioner  or 
other  consumers  to  a  risk  of  injury  presented 
by  the  consumer  product,  the  oo\irt  shall 
order  the  Commission  to  Initiate  the  action 
requested  by  the  petitioner. 

1 3)  In  any  action  under  this  aubeectlon, 
the  district  court  shall  have  no  authority  to 
compel  the  Commlaslon  to  take  any  action 
other  than  the  Initiation  of  a  rule-making 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  section  7  or  8. 

(f)  The  remedies  under  this  section  shall 
be  In  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of,  other 
remedies  provided  by  law. 

(g)  Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  petitions  filed  more 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act 

JUDICIAL   arvirw   or   coNSUJom   peodt»ct 
SAiTTT  aruee 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  aJtter  a 
consumer  product  safety  rule  is  promiil- 
i^ted  by  the  Commlaskm,  any  person  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  rule,  or  any  con- 
sumer or  consumer  organization,  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  Statee  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  ColumbU  or  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  person,  consumer,  or 
organization  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  ot  business  for  Judicial  review  of  such 
rule  Copies  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  or  other  officer  deelgnated  by 
it  for  that  purpose  and  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  shall  file  In  the  court, 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
Commission  based  Its  rule,  aa  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"record"  means  such  constmier  product 
ssifety  rule;  any  notice  or  proposal  published 
pursuant  to  section  7.  8.  or  9:  the  transcript 
required  by  section  9 fa)  (2)  of  any  oral  pres- 
entation: any  written  submission  of  Inter- 
ested parties;  and  any  other  Information 
which  the  Commission  considers  relevant  to 
such  rule. 

fb)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  co\jrt 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  views,  or 
arguments  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  are  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  petitioner's 
failure  to  adduce  such  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments In  the  proceeding  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  court  may  order  the  Commission  to 
provide  additional  opportunity  for  the  oral 
presentation  of  data,  views,  or  argument? 
and  for  written  submissions.  The  Commis- 
sion may  modify  its  findings,  or  make  new 
findings  by  reason  of  the  additional  data 
views,  or  anruments  so  taken  and  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  Its  rec- 
ommendation. If  any.  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  its  original  rule,  with  the  re- 
turn of  such  additional  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  consumer 
product  safety  rule  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  to 
grant  appropriate  relief.  Including  Interim 
relief,  as  provided  In  such  chapter.  The  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  shall  not  be  af- 
firmed unless  the  Commlaelon's  findings 
under  section  9(c)  are  supportd  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  taken  as  a  whole. 


(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
consumer  product  safety  rule  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  upon  certiorari 
or  certification,  aa  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

Tttunntrr  kazakos 

Skc.  12.  (a)  The  Commission  may  file  In 
a  United  States  district  court  an  action  (1) 
against  an  Inmilnently  hazardous  consum- 
er product  for  seizure  of  such  product 
under  subsection  (b)(2).  or  (2)  against 
any  jjerson  who  is  a  manufacturer,  distribu- 
tor, or  retailer  of  such  product,  or  (3)  against 
both.  Such  an  action  may  be  filed  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule  applicable  to  such  product, 
or  the  jjendency  of  any  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceedings  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  As  used  in  this  section,  and 
hereinafter  in  this  Act,  the  term  "Immi- 
nently hazardous  consumer  product"  means 
a  consumer  product  which  presents  Immi- 
nent and  unreasonable  risk  of  death,  serious 
Illness,  or  severe  personal  Injury. 

(b)(1)  The  district  court  in  which  such 
action  Is  filed  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  de- 
clare such  product  an  Imminently  hazardous 
consumer  product,  and  (In  the  case  of  an 
action  imder  subsection  (a)(2))  to  grant 
(as  ancillary  to  such  declaration  or  in  lieu 
thereof)  such  temporary  or  permanent  re- 
lief as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  such  risk.  Such  relief  may  Include  a 
mandatory  order  requiring  the  notification 
of  such  risk  to  purchasers  of  such  product 
known  to  the  defendant,  public  notice,  the 
recall,  the  repair  or  the  replacement  of,  or 
refund  for,  such  product. 

( 2 )  In  the  case  of  sm  action  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  the  consumer  product  may  be 
proceeded  against  by  process  of  libel  for  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  such  product 
In  any  United  States  district  court  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  consumer 
product  is  found.  Proceedings  and  cases  in- 
stituted under  the  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  proceedings  in  rem  In  admiralty. 

(c)  Where  appropriate,  concurrently  with 
the  filing  of  such  action  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  may  be  practicable,  the  Commission  shall 
initiate  a  proceeding  to  promulgate  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  applicable  to  the 
consumer  product  with  respect  to  which  such 
Eictlon  Is  filed. 

(d)  (1 )  Prior  to  commencing  an  action  un- 
der subsection  (a) .  the  Conmilsslon  may  con- 
sult the  Product  Safety  Advisory  Council 
(established  under  section  28)  with  respect 
to  Ita  determination  to  commence  such  ac- 
tion, and  request  the  Councirs  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  type  of  temporary  or  perma- 
nent relief  which  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 

(2)  The  Council  shaU  submit  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission  within  one 
weelc  of  such  request. 

(8)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2) .  the  Council 
may  conduct  such  hecirlng  or  offer  such  op- 
pwrtunlty  for  the  preeentatlon  of  views  as  It 
may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(e)(1)  An  action  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the  United 
Statee  district  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  In  any  Judicial  district  in  which 
any  of  the  defendants  is  found.  Is  an  inhabi- 
tant or  transacts  business;  and  proceas  In 
such  an  action  may  be  served  on  a  defend- 
ant In  any  other  district  In  which  such  de- 
fendant resides  or  may  be  found.  Subpenas 
requiring  attendance  of  witneeaes  In  such  an 
action  may  run  Into  any  other  district.  In 
determining  the  Judicial  district  In  which  an 
action  may  be  brought  under  this  section  in 
instances  in  which  such  action  may  be 
brought  In  more  than  one  Judicial  district, 
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the  Commission  shall  take  Into  account  the 
convenience  of  the  parties. 

(2)  Whenever  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion involving  BUbstantlaUy  slmUar  consumer 
oroducts  are  pending  In  courts  In  two  or  more 
Judicial  dlstrlcta.  they  shall  be  consolidated 
for  trial  by  order  of  any  such  court  upon  ap- 
plication reasonably  made  by  any  party  in 
Interest,  upon  notice  to  all  other  pcurtlea  in 
Interest. 

(f )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
commission  may  direct  attorneys  employed 
by  It  to  appear  and  represent  It. 

NXW    PaODUCTS 

S*c.  13.  (a)  The  Commlaalon  may,  by  rule, 
prescribe  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
suring that  the  manufacturer  of  any  new 
consumer  product  furnish  notice  and  a  de- 
scription of  such  product  to  the  Commission 
before  Its  dlatrlbution  In  commerce. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "new  consumer  product"  means  a  con- 
sumer product  which  Incorporates  a  design, 
material,  or  form  of  energy  exchange  which 
(1)  has  not  previously  been  used  substan- 
tially In  cons\imer  products  and  (2)  as  to 
which  there  exist*  a  lack  of  Information  ade- 
quate to  determine  the  safety  of  such  prod- 
uct In  use  by  consumers. 

PBODDCT    CXBTIFICATION    AND    LABCUNC 

Sec.  14.  (a)(1)  Every  manvifacturer  of  a 
product  which  Is  subject  to  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standard  under  this  Act  and 
which  Is  distributed  In  commerce  (and  the 
private  labeler  of  such  product  tf  It  bears  a 
private  label)  shall  Issue  a  certificate  which 
shall  certify  that  such  product  conforms  to 
all  ^pUcable  consiuner  product  safety  stand- 
ards, and  shall  specify  any  standard  which 
Is  applicable.  Such  certificate  shall  accom- 
pany the  product  or  shall  otherwise  be  fur- 
nished to  any  distributor  or  retailer  to  whom 
the  product  is  delivered.  Any  certificate  un- 
der this  sul>sectlon  shall  be  based  on  a  test 
of  each  product  or  upon  a  reasonable  testing 
program;  shall  state  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  private  labeler  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate; and  shall  Include  the  date  and  place 
of  manufacture. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  consiimer  product  for 
which  there  Is  more  than  one  manufacturer 
or  more  than  one  private  labeler,  the  Com- 
mission may  by  rule  designate  one  or  more 
of  such  manufacturers  or  one  or  more  of 
such  private  labelers  (as  the  case  may  be)  as 
the  persons  who  shall  Issue  the  certificate 
required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
and  may  exempt  all  other  manufacturers  of 
such  product  or  all  other  private  labelers  of 
the  product  (as  the  case  may  be)  from  the 
requirement  under  paragraph  (1)  to  Issue 
a  certificate  with  respect  to  such  product. 

(b)  The  CommlBslon  may  by  rule  prescribe 
reasonable  testing  programs  for  consumer 
products  which  are  subject  to  consumer 
product  safety  standards  under  this  Act  and 
for  which  a  certificate  Is  reqiilred  imder  sub- 
section (a) .  Any  test  or  testing  program  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  certificate  la  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  may,  at  the  (^tlon  of 
the  person  required  to  certify  the  product, 
be  conducted  by  an  Independent  third  party 
qualified  to  perform  such  testa  or  taatlng 
programs, 

(c)  The  Conmilsslon  may  by  rule  require 
the  use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  content 
of  labels  which  contain  the  following  Infor- 
mation (or  that  portion  of  It  specified  In 
the  rule)  — 

( 1 )  The  date  and  place  of  manufacture  of 
any  consumer  product. 

(3)  A  aultable  Identification  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  consumer  product,  unless  the 
product  bears  a  private  label  In  which  case 
It  shall  Identify  the  private  labeler  and  shall 
also  contain  a  code  mark  which  will  permit 
the  seller  of  such  product  to  Identify  the 
manufacturer  thiereof  to  the  purchaser  upon 
his  request. 


(S)  In  the  case  of  a  consumer  product  tub- 
jeot  to  a  consumer  product  safety  rule,  a 
certification  that  the  product  meeta  all  ap- 
plicable consumer  product  safety  standards 
and  a  speclflcatlon  of  the  standards  which 
are  applicable. 

Such  labels,  where  practicable,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  to  be  permanently 
marked  on  or  affixed  to  any  such  consumer 
product.  The  conunlselon  may,  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  permit  information  required  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsecUon  to 
be  coded. 

NOTmCATION  AND  BXTAia,  RKP1.4CKMSNT,  OK 
BXrUND 

Sac.  16.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "substantial  product  hazard" 
means — 

( 1 )  a  f allwe  to  comply  with  an  appUoable 
consumer  product  safety  rule  which  creates 
a  substantial  risk  of  Injury  to  the  public,  or 

(2)  a  product  defect  which  (because  of  the 
pattern  of  defect,  the  number  of  defective 
products  distributed  In  commerce,  the  sever- 
ity of  the  risk,  or  otherwise)  creates  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  Injury  to  the  public. 

(b)  Every  manufacturer  of  a  consumer 
product  distributed  in  conunerce.  and  every 
distributor  and  retailer  of  suoh  product,  who 
obtains  information  which  reasonably  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  such  product — 

( 1 )  fails  to  comply  with  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule;  or 

(2)  contains  a  defect  \k4ilah  could  create 
a  substantial  product  hazard  described  In 
subsection  (a)  (2), 

shall  Immediately  inform  the  Commission  of 
such  failure  to  comply  or  of  such  defect,  un- 
less suoh  manufsoturer,  distributor,  or  re- 
taller  has  actual  knowledge  that  the  Com- 
mission has  been  adequately  informed  of 
such  defect,  or  failure  to  comply. 

(c)  If  the  Oommlsslon  determines  (htter 
affording  Interested  persons,  including  con- 
sumers and  oonsumer  organizations,  an  op- 
f>ortunlty  for  a  hearing  in  aooordance  with 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section)  that  a  product 
distributed  in  oommerce  presents  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard  and  that  notifica- 
tion Is  required  in  order  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public  from  s\ich  substantial  product 
hazard,  the  Oommlsslon  may  order  the 
manufaotiu-er  or  any  distributor  or  retailer 
of  the  product  to  take  any  one  or  nsore  of  the 
following  actions: 

(1)  To  give  public  notice  of  the  defect  or 
failure  to  coolly. 

(2)  To  mail  notice  to  each  p>eraon  who  la  a 
manufacturer,  dlauibutor,  or  retailer  of  such 
product. 

(3)  To  mail  notice  to  every  person  to  whom 
the  person  required  to  give  notice  knows 
about  was  delivered  or  sold. 

Any  such  order  shall  si>eclfy  the  form  and 
content  of  any  notice  required  to  be  given 
under  such  order. 

(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  (after 
affording  interested  parties.  Including  con- 
sumers and  consumer  organizations,  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f ) )  that  a  product  distributed  in 
commerce  presents  a  substantial  product 
hazard  and  that  action  under  this  subsection 
Is  In  the  public  interest.  It  may  order  the 
manufacturer  or  any  distributor  or  retailer 
of  such  product  to  take  whichever  of  the 
following  actions  the  person  to  whom  the 
order  is  directed  elects: 

( 1 )  To  bring  such  product  Into  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  or  to  repair  the 
defect  in  such  product. 

(2)  To  replace  such  product  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  product  which  compiles  with  the 
applicable  consumer  product  safety  rule  or 
which  does  not  contain  the  defect. 

(3)  To  refund  the  purchase  price  of  such 
product  (leas  a  reasonable  allowance  for  use, 
if  such  product  has  been  la  the  possession 
of  a  oonsumer  for  one  year  or  more  (A)  at  the 


time  of  public  notice  under  Bubsectlon  (c), 
or  (B)  at  the  time  the  consumer  receives 
actual  notice  of  the  defect  or  noncompliance, 
whichever  first  oocura) . 

An  order  under  this  subsection  may  also  re- 
quire the  person  to  whom  It  appUea  to  sub- 
mit a  plan,  satisfactory  to  the  Oommlsslon. 
for  taking  action  under  whichever  of  the 
procedtog  paragraphs  of  this  subsection  un- 
der which  such  person  has  elected  to  act. 
The  Oommlaston  ahall  specify  In  the  order 
the  persons  to  whom  refunds  must  be  made 
if  the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  directed 
elects  to  take  the  action  deecrlbed  In  para- 
graph (3) .  If  an  order  under  thia  subsection 
Is  directed  to  more  than  one  person,  the 
Commission  shall  specify  which  person  has 
the  election  under  this  subsection. 

(e)il)  No  charge  shall  be  made  to  any 
person  (other  than  a  manufacturer,  distrib- 
utor, or  retailer)  who  avails  hlmaelf  of  any 
remedy  provided  under  an  order  Issued  under 
subsection  (d) .  and  the  person  subject  to  the 
order  shall  reimburse  each  person  (other 
than  a  manxifacturer.  distributor,  or  re- 
taUer)  who  is  entitled  to  such  a  remedy  for 
any  reasonable  and  foreseeable  expenses  In- 
curred by  such  person  in  availing  hlmaslf  of 
such  remedy. 

(2)  An  order  issued  under  subsection  (e> 
or  (d)  with  respect  to  a  product  may  require 
any  person  who  is  a  manufacturer,  distribu- 
tor, or  retailer  of  the  product  to  reimburse 
any  other  person  who  Is  a  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  retailer  of  such  product  for 
such  other  person's  expenses  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  the  order,  if  the  Oommls- 
slon determines  such  reimbursement  to  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

(f)  An  order  under  subeectlon  (c)  or  (d) 
may  be  Issued  only  after  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  564  of 
title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  except  that.  If  the 
Oommlsslon  determines  that  any  person  who 
wishes  to  partlcipaU  in  such  hearing  la  a 
part  of  a  claas  of  participants  who  share  an 
identity  of  Interest,  the  Commlaslon  may 
limit  such  person's  participation  m  such 
hearing  to  participation  through  a  single  rep- 
resentative designated  by  such  class  (or  by 
the  Commlaslon  if  such  class  falls  to  desig- 
nate such  a  representative) . 

nrsPKcnoM  akd  ascosDKXKFrwo 
Sec.  16.  (a)  For  purposes  of  implementing 
this  Act,  or  rules  or  orders  prescribed  under 
this  Act,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Commlaslon,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  virrltten  notice  from 
the  Commission  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  In  charge,  are  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times.  (A)  any 
factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  In  which 
consumer  products  are  manufactured  or  held. 
In  connection  with  distribution  In  commerce, 
or  (B)  any  conveyance  being  used  to  trans- 
port consumer  products  In  connection  with 
dlatrlbution  In  commerce;  and 

(3)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner  such  conveyance  or 
those  areas  of  such  factory,  warehouse,  or 
establishment  where  such  products  are  man- 
ufactxired,  held,  or  transiwrted  and  which 
may  relate  to  the  safety  of  such  producu. 
Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness 
(b)  Every  person  who  Is  a  manufacturer, 
private  labeler,  or  distributor  of  a  consumer 
product  shall  establish  and  maintain  such 
records,  make  such  rep>orts.  and  provide  such 
Information  as  the  Oommlsslon  may,  by  rule, 
reasonably  require  for  the  purpoees  of  Im- 
plementing this  Act,  or  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  rules  or  orders  prescribed  under 
this  Act.  Upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  CcMnmlaslon, 
every  such  manufacturer,  private  labeler.  or 
distributor  shall  permit  the  Inspection  of 
appropriate  books,  records,  and  papers  rele- 
vant to  determining  whether  such  manufac- 
turer,   private    labeler,    or    dlauibutor    has 
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acted  or  la  acting  In  compllanc*  with  this 
Act  and  rules  under  this  Act. 

atPOKTMO  paooucTs 

Sac.  17.  (a)  Any  consumer  product  offered 
for  Importation  Into  th*  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  (as  defined  In  general 
headnote  3  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States)  shall  be  refused  admission 
into  such  customs  territory  If  such  prod- 
uct— 

<  1 )  falls  to  comply  with  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule; 

(3)  Is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  re- 
quired by  section  14,  or  is  not  labeled  tn 
accordance  with  regulations  under  section 
U(c); 

(3)  la  or  has  been  determined  to  be  an 
Imminently  hazardoua  consumer  product  in 
a  proceeding  brought  under  section  13; 

(4)  has  a  product  defect  which  constitutes 
a  substantial  product  hazard  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  lS(a)  (3) );  or 

<  3 )  la  a  product  which  was  manufactured 
by  a  person  who  the  Commission  has  In- 
formed the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  la  In 
violation  of  subsection  (g). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
obtain  without  charge  and  deliver  to  the 
Commission,  upon  the  latter's  request,  a 
reasonable  number  of  samples  of  consumer 
products  bemg  offered  for  Import.  Bxcept  for 
those  owners  or  consignees  who  are  or  have 
iieen  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
In  a  proceeding  under  section  13  with  re- 
spect CO  an  imminently  haoardoua  product, 
the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  product  shall 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 664  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  reepect  to  the  Importation  of  such 
products  Into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States.  If  It  appears  from  examina- 
tion of  such  samples  or  otherwise  that  a 
product  must  be  refiiaed  admlaslon  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  (a>.  such  product 
shall  be  refuaed  admission,  unless  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  applies  and  Is  compiled 
with. 

(c)  If  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
any  consumer  product  which  may  be  re- 
fused admission  pursTiant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  can  be  so  modified  that  It 
need  not  (under  the  terms  of  paragraphs 
il)  through  (4;  of  subsection  (a))  be  re- 
fused admission,  the  Commission  may  defer 
Sj2a1  determination  as  to  the  admission  of 
iuch  product  and.  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Commission  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  Jointly  agree  to 
permit  such  product  to  be  delivered  from 
customs  custody  under  bond  for  the  purpose 
jf  permitting  the  owner  or  consignee  an 
opportunity  to  so  modify  such  product. 

(d)  All  actions  taken  by  an  owner  or  con- 
signee to  modify  such  product  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  an  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. If  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
the  product  cannot  be  so  modified  or  that 
'.he  owner  or  consignee  is  not  proceeding 
iatlsfactorlly  to  modify  such  product,  it 
shall  be  refused  admission  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Com- 
nalsaloc  may  direct  the  Secretary  to  demand 
redelivery  of  the  product  Into  customs  cus- 
tody, and  to  seize  the  product  in  accordance 
with  section  32(b)  If  It  la  not  so  redelivered. 

(e)  Products  refuaed  admlaaion  into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  must  be  exported,  except  that 
upon  application,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  permit  the  destruction  of  the  prod- 
uct In  lieu  of  exportation.  If  the  owner  or 
ronalgnee  does  not  export  the  product  within 
a  reaaonable  time,  the  Department  of  the 
Treaaury  may  deetroy  the  product. 

(f)  All  expenses  (including  travel,  per 
dtem  or  subsistence,  and  salaries  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States)   In  con- 


nection with  the  destruction  provided  for  In 
this  section  (the  amount  of  such  expenses 
to  be  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  and 
all  expenses  In  connection  with  the  storage, 
cartage,  or  labor  with  respect  to  any  con- 
sumer product  refused  admission  under  this 
section,  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  con- 
.slgnee  and,  in  default  of  such  payment,  nhaii 
constitute  a  lien  against  any  future  Importa- 
tions made  by  such  owner  or  consignee. 

(g)  The  Commission  may,  by  rule,  condi- 
tion the  Importation  of  a  consumer  product 
on  the  manufacturer's  compliance  with  the 
Inspection  and  recordkeeping  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  the  Commission's  rules  with 
respect  to  such  requirementa. 

BXPOCT8 

3«c.  18.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
conaumer  product  If  ( 1 )  It  can  be  shown  that 
such  product  la  manufactured,  sold,  or  held 
for  sale  for  export  from  the  United  States 
(or  that  such  product  was  Imported  for  ex- 
port), unless  such  consumer  product  la  in 
fact  distributed  in  commerce  for  use  In  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  such  consumer  prod- 
uct when  distributed  In  commerce,  or  any 
container  In  which  It  Is  enclosed  when  so 
distributed,  bears  a  stamp  or  label  stating 
that  such  consumer  product  is  Intended  for 
export;  except  that  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  consumer  product  manufactured  for 
sale,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  for  shipment  to 
any  InstaUaUon  of  the  United  States  located 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

PBOHIBITSD    ACTS 

Ssc.  19.  (a)  It  shaU  be  luUawful  for  any 
person  to — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  Import  Into  the 
United  States  any  consumer  product  which 
Is  not  In  conformity  with  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  under  this 
Act; 

(2)  manufact\ire  for  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  import  Into  the 
United  States  any  consumer  produot  which 
has  been  declared  a  banned  hazardous  prod- 
uct by  a  rule  under  this  Act; 

(3)  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to  or 
copying  of  records,  or  fail  or  refuse  to  make 
reports  or  provide  information,  or  fall  or 
refuse  to  permit  entry  or  inspection,  as  re- 
quired under  this  Act  or  rule  thereunder; 

(4)  fail  to  furnish  information  required  by 
section  16(b); 

(5)  fall  to  comply  with  an  order  Issued  un- 
der section  15  (c)  or  (d)  (relating  to  noti- 
fication, and  to  repair,  replacement,  and 
refund) : 

(6)  fall  to  furnish  a  certificate  required  by 
section  14  or  Issue  a  false  certificate  If  such 
person  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  has  rea- 
son to  know  that  such  certificate  is  false  or 
misleading  In  any  material  respect;  or  to  fall 
to  comply  with  any  rule  under  section  14(c) 
(relating  to  labeling):  or 

(7)  fall  to  comply  with  any  nile  under  sec- 
tion 9(d)  (2)  (relating  to  stock  pUlng). 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  (1)  who  holds  a  certificate  issued  In 
accordance  with  section  14(a)  to  the  effect 
that  such  consumer  product  conforms  to  all 
applicable  consumer  product  safety  rules,  un- 
less such  person  knows  that  such  consumer 
product  does  not  conform,  or  (2)  who  relies 
in  good  faith  on  the  representation  of  the 
manufacturer  or  a  distributor  of  such  pro- 
duct that  the  product  is  not  subject  to  an 
applicable  product  safety  rule. 
CIVIL  psnalths 

Sac.  30.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
Violates  section  19  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  clvU  penalty  not  to  exceed  92,000  for 
each  such  violation.  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  a  violation  of  section  19(a)  (1),  (2),  (4), 
(6),  (6),  or  (7)  shall  constitute  a  separate  of - 
fenae  with  respect  to  each  consumer  product 


mvolved,  except  that  the  maximum  civil  pen- 
alty shall  not  exceed  9500,000  for  any  related 
series  of  violations.  A  violation  of  section 
19(a)(3)  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion with  respect  to  each  failure  or  refusal 
to  allow  or  perform  an  act  required  thereby; 
and.  if  such  violation  Is  a  continuing  one, 
each  day  of  such  violation  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense,  except  that  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  9500.000  for  any 
related  aeries  of  violations. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  viola- 
tions of  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  section 
19(a)  — 

(A)  if  the  person  who  violated  such  para- 
graphs ia  not  the  manufacturer  or  private 
labeler  or  a  distributor  of  the  products  in- 
volved, and 

(B)  if  such  person  did  not  have  either  (1) 
actual  knowledge  that  his  distribution  or 
sale  of  the  product  violated  such  paragraphs 
or  (11)  notice  from  the  Commission  that 
such  distribution  or  sale  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  such  paragrai^is. 

(b)  Any  civil  penalty  under  his  section 
may  be  cony)romlsed  by  the  Commission.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty  or 
whether  it  should  be  remitted  or  mitigated 
and  In  what  eimount,  the  appropriateness  of 
such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of 
the  person  charged  and  the  gravity  of  the 
violation  shall  be  considered.  The  amount  of 
such  penalty  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  on  compromise,  may  be  de- 
ducted from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  person  charged. 

(c)  As  used  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (a)(1)    of    this   section,    the    term 

•knowingly"  means  (1)  the  having  of  actual 
knowledge,  or  (2)  the  presumed  having  of 
knowledge  deemed  to  be  possessed  by  a 
reasonable  man  who  acts  in  the  circum- 
stances. Including  knowledge  obtainable 
upon  the  exercise  of  due  care  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  representations. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  section  19  of  this  Act 
after  having  received  notice  of  noncompli- 
ance from  the  Commission  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  950.000  or  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  individual  director,  officer,  or 
agent  of  a  corporation  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  authorizes,  orders,  or  performs  any 
of  the  acts  or  practices  constituting  In  whole 
or  in  part  a  violation  of  section  19,  and  who 
has  knowledge  of  notice  of  noncompliance 
received  by  the  corporation  from  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  subject  to  p>enaltleB  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  any  penalties 
to  which  that  corporation  may  be  subject 
under  subsection  (a) . 

IWJTTNCnVE  ENrORCEMENT  AND  SEIZURB 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  any 
violation  of  section  19,  or  to  restrain  any  per- 
son from  distributing  in  commerce  a  product 
which  does  not  comply  with  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule,  or  both.  Such  actions  may  be 
brought  by  the  Commission  (with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Attorney  Oeneral)  or  by 
the  Attorney  General  In  any  United  States 
district  court  for  a  district  wherein  any  act, 
omission,  or  transaction  constituting  the  vio- 
lation occurred,  or  in  such  court  for  the  dis- 
trict wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or  trans- 
acts business.  In  any  action  under  this  section 
process  may  be  served  on  a  defendant  in  any 
other  district  In  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  may  be  foimd. 

(b)  Any  consumer  product  which  falls  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  consumer  product 
safety  rule  when  Introduced  Into  or  while  In 
commerce  or  while  held  for  sale  after  ship- 
ment In  commerce  shall  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  on  libel  of  Information  and 
condemned    In    any    United    States    district 
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ixjurt  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
oonsumer  product  U  found.  Proceedlnga  In 
oases  instituted  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shaU  oonform  as  nearly  as  possible 
10  proceedings  lu  rem  la  admiralty.  When- 
ever such  proceedings  Involving  substantially 
similar  consumer  products  are  pending  In 
oourts  of  two  or  more  judicial  districts  they 
gbftU  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of  any 
such  court  upon  appUcatlon  reasonably  made 
by  any  party  In  Interest  upon  notice  to  all 
other  parties  in  Interest. 

SUITS  roa  damages  by  persons  injitred 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  sustain 
injury  by  reason  of  any  knowing  (mcluding 
willful)  violation  of  a  consumer  product 
safety  rule,  or  any  other  rule  or  order  Issued 
by  the  Commission  may  sue  any  person  who 
knowmgly  (including  wUUuUy)  violated  any 
such  rule  or  order  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  BUtee  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1381  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code  as  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  damages  sus- 
tained, and  the  oost  of  suit,  mcluding  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee,  if  considered  appro- 
priate in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(b)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  oommon 
law  or  under  Federal  or  State  law. 

private  enforcement  or  product  SAfETT 
RULES    AND    or    section    IS    ORDERS 

Sec.  24.  Any  Interested  person  may  bring 
on  action  In  any  United  Sta»ee  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  deiendant  Is 
found  or  transacts  business  to  enforce  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  or  an  order  imder 
section  15,  and  to  obtain  appropriate  Injunc- 
tive relief.  Not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  such  action,  such  in- 
terested person  shall  give  notice  by  registered 
maU  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  to  the  person  against  whom  such 
action  Is  directed.  Such  notice  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  violation  of  any  such 
standard  or  order,  the  relief  to  be  requested, 
and  the  court  In  which  the  action  will  be 
brought.  No  separate  suit  shall  be  brought 
under  thla  section  If  at  the  time  the  suit  is 
brought  the  same  alleged  violation  is  the 
subject  of  a  pending  civil  or  criminal  action 
by  the  United  States  under  this  Act.  In  any 
action  under  this  section,  such  Interested 
person  may  elect,  by  a  demand  for  such  relief 
In  his  complaint,  to  recover  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  in  which  case  the  court  shall  award 
the  costs  of  suit.  Including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  to  the  prevailing  party. 

effect  on  private  remedies 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Compliance  with  consumer 
product  safety  rules  or  other  rules  or  orders 
under  this  Act  shall  not  relieve  any  person 
from  liability  at  common  law  or  under  State 
statutory  law  to  any  other  person. 

(b)  The  failure  of  the  Commission  to  take 
any  action  or  commence  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  a  consumer  product 
shall  not  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  litiga- 
tion at  common  law  or  under  State  statutory 
law  relating  to  such  consumer  product. 

(c)  Subject  to  sections  8(a)  (3)  and  6(b) 
but  notwithstanding  section  6(a)  (1),  (1)  any 
accident  or  investigation  report  made  imder 
this  Act  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  In  a  manner  which  will  not  identify 
any  injured  person  or  any  person  treating 
him,  without  the  consent  of  the  person  so 
Identified,  and  (2)  all  reports  on  research 
projects,  demonstration  projects,  and  other 
related  activities  shall  be  public  Information. 

EFFECT  ON  state  STANDARDS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Whenever  a  consumer  product 
safety  standard  under  thla  Act  la  In  effect  and 
applies  to  a  risk  of  mjury  associated  with  a 


consumer  product,  no  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority 
either  to  establish  or  to  continue  in  effect 
any  provision  of  a  safety  standard  or  regu- 
lation which  prescribes  any  requirements  as 
to  the  performance,  composition,  contents, 
design,  finish,  construction,  packaging,  or 
labeling  of  such  product  which  are  designed 
to  deal  with  the  same  risk  of  Injury  aaeoctoted 
with,  such  conaumer  product,  unless  such 
requirements  are  Identical  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  standard. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  government  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  from  establishing  a  safety 
requirement  applicable  to  a  consumer  prod- 
uct for  its  own  use  If  such  requirement  im- 
poses a  higher  standard  of  performance  than 
that  required  to  comply  with  the  otherwise 
applicable   Federal   standard. 

(c)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  the  Conunlaslon  may 
by  rule,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
oral  presentation  of  views,  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (under  such 
conditions  as  It  may  Impose)  a  proposed 
safety  standard  or  regulation  described  tn 
such  application,  where  the  proposed  stand- 
ard or  regulation  (1)  Imposes  a  higher  level 
of  performance  than  the  Federal  standard, 
(2)  la  required  by  compelling  local  condi- 
tions, and  (3)  does  not  undvily  burden  inter- 
state commeroe. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  by  one 
or  more  of  its  members  or  by  such  agents 
or  agency  as  It  may  designate,  conduct  any 
hearing  or  other  inquiry  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  Its  functions  anywhere  In  the 
United  States.  A  Commissioner  who  partici- 
pates lu  such  a  hearing  or  other  Inquiry 
shall  not  be  disqualified  solely  by  reason  of 
such  participation  from  subsequently  par- 
ticipating In  a  decision  of  the  Commission 
in  the  same  matter.  The  Commission  shall 
publish  notice  of  any  proposed  hearing  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  interested  persons 
to  present  relevant  testimony  and  data. 

(b)  The  CommlBSlon  shall  also  have  the 
power — 

(1)  to  require,  by  ^>eclal  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  in  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe;  and  such  submission  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  aa  the  Conunlaslon 
may  determine; 

(2)  to  admlnlater  oatha; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  its  dutlea; 

(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and.  In  such  Instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
(3)   of  this  subsection; 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  666(b) ); 

(7)  to  Initiate,  prosecute,  defend,  or  ap- 
peal any  cotirt  action  In  the  name  of  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
laws  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  through  Its 
own  legal  representative  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Attorney  General  or  through 
the  Attorney  General;  and 

(8)  to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  or 
powers,  other  than  the  power  to  lasuo  sub- 
penas  under  paragraph  (3),  to  any  ofBcer  or 
employee  of  the  Oommlaslon. 


(0)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  Inquiry  la 
carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Oom- 
mlaslon with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  by  the  Attorney  General,  in 
case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order 
of  the  Conunlaslon  issued  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Issue  an  order  requiring 
compliance  therewith;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  clvU  lia- 
bility to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  SUtee)  for  dlacloeing 
Information  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  require 
any  manufacturer  of  consumer  products  to 
provide  to  the  Commlsalon  such  psrform- 
ance  and  technical  data  related  to  parform- 
anoe  and  safety  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  thla  Act,  and  to  give 
such  notification  of  such  performance  and 
technical  data  at  the  time  of  original  pur- 
chase to  prospective  purchasers  and  to  the 
first  purchaser  of  such  product  for  purposes 
other  than  resale,  as  it  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f )  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
the  Commission  may  purchase  any  oon- 
sumer product  and  it  may  require  any  man- 
ufacturer, distributor,  or  retailer  of  a  oon- 
sumer product  to  sell  the  product  to  the 
Commission  at  manufacturer's,  distributor's, 
or  retailer's  cost. 

(g)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  governmental  entities, 
private  organlzatlona,  or  Individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Commission  may  plan,  construct, 
and  operate  a  facility  or  facilities  suitable 
for  research,  development,  and  testing  of 
consumer  products  m  order  to  carry  out  this 
Aot. 

(1)(1)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  pursuant  to  graata  or  contracts 
entered  Into  under  other  than  oompetitlve 
bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Commission  by  rule  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  dl^jositlon  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  asslstanoe,  the  total 
oost  of  the  project  undertaken  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  U  given  or  ussd, 
and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  oost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(2)  The  Commission  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  their  duly 
authorized  repersentatives,  shall  have  aooees 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  or  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
Act  under  other  than  competitive  bidding 
procedures. 

( j)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
or  before  October  1  of  each  year  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  administration  of  thla 
Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

(1)  a  thorough  appraisal,  including  sta- 
tistical euaalyses,  estimates,  and  long-term 
projections,  of  the  Incidence  of  Injury  and 
effects  to  the  population  reaultlng  from  oon- 
sumer products,  with  a  breakdown.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  among  the  various  sources  of 
such  Injury; 

(2)  a  list  of  oonsumer  product  safety  rules 
prescribed  or  In  effect  during  such  year; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance of  consumer  product  safety  rules. 
Including  a  list  of  enforcement  actions,  court 
decisions,  and  compromlsee  of  alleged  vio- 
lations, by  location  and  company  name; 

(4)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Aot 
m  order  of  priority; 
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(5)  an  &n&l7Bls  and  evaluation  of  public 
and  prl7at«  consumer  product  safety  research 
activities; 

(6)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
isaues.  of  completed  or  pending  judicial  ac- 
tions under  this  Act; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  technical  Infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific  and 
commercial  communities  and  consumer  In- 
formation was  made  available  to  the  public; 

(8)  the  extent  of  cooperation  between 
Commission  oSclals  and  representatives  of 
Industry  and  other  Interested  parties  In  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act.  including  a  log 
or  sumsMtfy  of  meetings  held  between  Com- 
mission oflVclals  and  representatives  of  In- 
dustry and  other  Interested  parties; 

(9)  an  appraisal  of  significant  actions  of 
State  and  local  governments  relating  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission;   and 

(10)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  Act. 

ik)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  that 
estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

( 3 )  Whenever  the  Commission  submits  any 
legislative  recommendations,  or  testimony,  or 
comments  on  legislation  to  the  President  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It  shall 
concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require 
the  Commission  to  submit  Its  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, or  testimony,  or  ctmmenta 
on  legislation,  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
Ctated  States  for  approval,  comments,  or 
review,  prior  to  the  submission  of  such  rec- 
ommendations, testimony,  or  comments  to 
the  Congress. 

P«ODI7CT    SATTTT     ADVISOBT    COUNCn. 

Sxc.  28.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  establish 
a  Product  Safety  Advisory  Council  which  It 
may  consult  before  prescribing  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule  or  taking  other  action 
under  this  Act.  The  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  and  shall  be  com- 
p>o8ed  of  fifteen  members,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  qualified  by  training  and  experience  In 
one  or  more  of  the  fields  applicable  to  the 
safety  of  products  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission.  The  Council  shall  be  con- 
stituted as  follows: 

( 1 )  five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies  Including  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments; 

(2)  five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
consumer  product  industries  Including  at 
least  one  repreaentatlve  of  small  business; 
and 

(3)  Ave  members  shall  be  selected  from 
among  consumer  organizations,  community 
organizations,  and  recognized  consumer  lead- 
ers 

( b )  The  CouncU  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Commission,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  during  each  calendar  year 

(C)  The  Council  may  propose  consumer 
product  safety  rules  to  the  Commission  for 
its  consideration  and  may  function  through 
subcommittees  of  Its  members.  All  proceed- 
ings of  the  CouncU  shall  be  public,  and  a 
record  of  each  proceeding  shall  be  available 
for  public   inspection. 

(d»  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  the  Council  or  while  otherwise  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  the  CouncU,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Conunlsslon,  not  exceeding  the 
daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  In  effect  for  grade  OS- IS  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Including  traveltlme,  and  whUe 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  aUowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  dl«m  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 


authcdzad  by  section  5703  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code.  Payments  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  render  members  of  the  CouncU  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose. 

coopsaaTiON  wrrB  statxs  aj(d  witb  othxb 
rtoBua.  kcxncas 

Sec.  28.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  astab- 
llah  a  program  to  promote  Federal-State  eo- 
operaUon  for  the  purpoeee  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  In  Unplementiog  such  program  the 
Cocnmlsslon  may — 

(1)  acc«pt  from  any  SUte  or  local  au- 
thorities engaged  in  activities  relating  to 
health,  safety,  or  consumer  protection  as- 
alstanee  In  such  functions  as  Injiiry  data 
collection,  investigation,  and  educational 
programs,  as  well  as  other  assistance  in  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act 
which  such  States  or  localities  may  be  able 
and  wlUlng  to  provide  and.  If  so  agreed,  may 
pay  In  advance  or  otherwise  for  the  reason- 
able cost  oi  such  assistance,  and 

(3)  commission  any  qualified  officer  or 
employee  of  any  State  or  local  agency  as  an 
officer  of  the  Conunlsslon  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  examinations.  Investigations,  and 
in^>«ctlons. 

(b>  In  detamilnlng  whether  such  proposed 
State  and  local  programs  are  appropriate  In 
Implementing  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  give  favorable  cousldera- 
tlon  to  programs  which  establlah  separate 
State  and  local  agencies  to  consolidate  func- 
tions relating  to  product  safety  and  other 
consumer  protection  activities. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  obtain  from  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  such  statistics, 
data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials 
as  It  may  deetn  neoeasary  to  csxry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act.  Each  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  cooperate  with  the 
Cocnmission  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  furnish  such  materials  to  it.  The  Com- 
mission and  the  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  engaged  In  administering  pro- 
grams related  to  product  safety  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  cooperate  and 
consult  In  ord«r  to  Insure  fully  coordinated 
efforts. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practlcaible,  utilize  the  re- 
sources and  faculties  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  on  a  reimbursable  basts,  to 
perfcx^n  research  and  analyses  related  to 
risks  of  Injury  associated  with  consumer 
products  (including  fire  and  flammabUlty 
risks),  to  develop  test  methods,  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations,  and  to  provide 
technical  advice  and  assistance  In  connection 
with  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

TKANSTXaS  OF  FUNcnotcs 
Sec.  30.  (a)  The  functions  oi  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1361  et  seq.)  and  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  of  1970  are  transferred 
to  the  Commission.  The  functions  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Acts 
amended  by  subsections  (b)  through  (f)  of 
section  7  of  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act  of  1970.  to  the  extent  such  fiinctlons  re- 
late to  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 
1970,  are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  (15  U3.C.  1191  et  seq.)  are  transferred 
to  the  Commission.  The  functions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  the  extent  such 
functions  relate  to  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  Seciretary  of  Com- 


merce and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  Act  of  Anguat  3,  196«  (16  U.S.C. 
lail)    are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(d)  A  risk  of  Injury  which  la  associated 
with  consumer  products  and  which  could 
be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent by  action  taken  under  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the  Poison  Pre- 
ventlon  Packaging  Act  of  1970.  or  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  may  be  regulated  by  the 
Commission  only  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  those  Acts. 

(e)  (1)(A)  All  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  and  commitments,  which  are 
used  prinaarily  with  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  subsec-~ 
tlons  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  ssction  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Commission,  except 
those  associated  with  fire  and  flammabUlty 
research  In  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  ahaU  by  without  reduction 
In  classification  or  compensation  for  one 
year  after  such  transfer,  except  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  have  full 
authority  to  assign  personnel  during  such 
one-year  period  In  order  to  efficiently  carry 
out  functions  transferred  to  the  Commission 
under  this  section 

(B)  Any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service  who  upon  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  is  serving 
as  such  officer  primarUy  In  the  performance 
of  functions  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the 
Commission,  may.  If  such  officer  so  elects, 
acquire  competitive  status  and  be  transferred 
to  a  competitive  position  In  the  Commission 
subject  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, under  the  terms  prescribed  in  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (8)  (A)  of  section  15(b) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1S76;  42  US.C.  216  nt) . 

(3)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  U- 
censes,  and  privileges  (A)  which  have  been 
Issued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed  to  become 
effective  In  the  exercise  of  functions  which 
are  transferred  under  this  section  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency,  any  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  sectlui,  and  (B) 
which  are  in  eSect  at  the  time  this  section 
takes  effect,  shaU  continue  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  untU  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Com- 
mission, by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  section;  except  that  such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shaU  be  contin- 
ued before  the  Commission.  Orders  shaU  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  such  orders,  as'  if  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued 
in  any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  la 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
or  repealed  by  the  Commission,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  suits  coomienced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  takes  effect  and  in  aU  such  suits 
proceedings  shall  be  bad,  appeals  taken,  and 
Judgments  rendered,  In  the  same  manner 
and  effect  as  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted;  except  that  If  before  the  date  on 
which  this  section  takes  effect,  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  officer  thereof  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity)  is  a  party  to  a  suit  Involving 
functions  titinsferred  to  the  Commission, 
then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Commission.  No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding,  by  or  against 
any  department  or  agency  (or  officer  thereof 
in  his  official  capacity)  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  sectl(»i.  ahaU  abate  by 
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nason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  the  Commission  as  may  be 
appropriate  and.  In  any  Utlgatlon  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  this  paragr^h. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  "function"  includes  power  and  duty, 
and  (2)  the  transfer  of  a  function,  under 
any  provision  of  law,  of  an  agency  or  the 
head  of  a  department  shaU  also  be  a  transfer 
of  all  functions  under  such  law  which  are 
exercised  by  any  office  or  officer  of  such 
agency  or  department. 

LUcrrATioN  ON  jtnuawcnoN 

Sic.  31.  The  Commission  shall  have  uo  au- 
thority under  this  Act  to  regvUate  any  risk 
of  injury  associated  with  a  consumer  product 
If  such  risk  could  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  a  sufficient  extent  by  actions  taken  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970;  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964;  or 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Commission  shall  have 
no  authority  under  this  Act  to  regulate  any 
rlsH  of  Injury  associated  with  electronic 
product  radiation  emitted  from  an  electronic 
product  (as  such  terms  are  defined  by  sec- 
tions 355  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act)  If  such  risk  of  injury  may  be 
subjected  to  regulation  under  subpart  3  of 
part  P  of  title  m  of  the  PubUo  Health  Service 
Act. 

AtTTHOHIZATION    OF    Ai»PBOPKlATIONS 

•^«.  33.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
•be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than 
the  provisions  of  section  27(h)  which  au- 
thorize the  planning  and  construction  of 
research,  development,  and  testing  facili- 
ties), suid  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
tije  functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  Commission  under  section  30,  not  to 
exceed — 

(1)  $56,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973; 

(3)  $59,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and 

(3)  $64,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  planning  and  construction  of  research, 
development  and  testing  faclUtles  described 
in  section  27(h);  except  that  no  appropria- 
tion ShaU  be  made  for  any  such  planning  or 
construction  involving  an  expenditure  In  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  if  such  planning  or  construc- 
tion has  not  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  In  substantlaUy  the  same  form  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  consld- 
eratlcn  of  such  approval  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  prospectus  of 
the  proposal  facility  including  (but  not  lim- 
ited to)  — 

(A)  a  brief  description  of  the  facility  to  be 

planned  or  constructed; 

(B)  the  location  of  the  facility,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  faclUty; 

(C)  a  statement  of  those  agencies,  private 
and  pubUc,  which  wUl  use  such  faculty,  to- 
gether with  the  contribution  to  be  made  by 
each  such  agency  toward  the  cost  of  such 
facility;  and 

(D)  a  statement  of  Justification  of  the 
need  for  such  faculty. 

(2)  The  estimated  maximum  cost  of  any 
faculty  approved  under  this  subsection  as 
set  forth  in  the  prospectus  may  be  Increased 
by  the  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  In- 
crease, if  any,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, In  construction  costs,  from  the  date 
of  the  transmittal  of  such  prospectus  to  Con- 
gress, but  In  no  event  shall  the  Increase  au- 
CXVin ^2243^Part  37 


thorlzed  by  this  paragraph  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  such  estimated  maximum  cosrt. 
acPAaABXLrrT 
Sec.  33.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  ahaU  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provisions  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  in- 
valid, shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

XFFSCnVB    DATX 

Skc.  33.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
sixtieth  day  foUowlng  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment, except — 

(1)  sections  i  and  32  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  section  30  shaU  take  effect  on  the  later 
of  (A)  150  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  (B)  the  date  on  which  at 
least  three  members  of  the  Commission  first 
take  office. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

HABLXT  O.  STAOOKaS, 

John  B.  Moss, 
W.   8.    (Bnx)    Stuckbt, 
Bob  BcKiiABOT, 
WUXIAM  L.  Sfkinob, 
Jamss  T.  BaoTHiu., 
JOHH  Wars. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Wasrkn  O.  Maoituson, 
John  O.  PAsroax, 
Prank  E.  Moss, 
Abraham  Ribicoff, 
bowaro  m.  kxnnkdt, 
NORRis  Cotton, 
Marlow  W.  Cook, 
CaAXLES  H.  Pkrct, 
Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
V-aaagera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Jonrr  Kxflanatory  Statzmxnt  of  th« 

COKIAITTXK  OF  CONFXRXNCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
■A-nti  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  3419) 
to  protect  consumers  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  Injury  from  hazardous  products,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  foUowlng 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  blU  after  the  enacting  cla\ue  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bUI  and  the  House  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  Senate  blU,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  ex- 
cept for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

ESTABLISHMKNT     OF     FKDBRAL     AGXNCT     TO 
BXGtTLATB  CONStJMEB  PBODDCT  SaFKTT 

Structure  of  Agency 

Both  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House 
amendment  established  a  new  Federal 
agency  to  carry  out  the  product  safety  func- 
tions dealt  with  In  the  legislation. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bUl  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Food, 
Drug,  and  Consumer  Product  Agency.  The 
Agency  was  to  be  headed  by  an  Administra- 
tor, appointed  by  the  President  (with  Sen- 
ate confirmation)  for  a  6- year  term.  He 
coiUd  be  reappointed  as  Administrator  only 
once  In  succession.  Within  the  Agency  there 
would  be  established  a  Commission  of  Food 
and  Nutrition,  a  Commission  of  Drugs,  a 
Commission  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  a 


Commission  of  Consumer  Products,  each  to 
be  headed  by  a  Commissioner,  appointed  by 
the  Administrator.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
bm  directed  the  Administrator  to  appoint  a 
Director  of  the  OfBoe  of  Cofisximer  Informa- 
tion, to  establish  a  Consunaer  Information 
Center  and  a  Public  Information  Room,  and 
to  set  up  a  National  Injury  Informatton 
Clearing  House.  The  Administrator  would  be 
compensated  at  level  ni  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  and  the  Directors  and  CJeneral 
Counsel  would  be  compensated  at  level  IV. 
The  Senate  bUl  authorteed  the  Administra- 
tor to  place  twenty-five  "supergrade"  posi- 
tions (grades  QB  16-18) . 

House. — The  House  amendment  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
regulatory  commission — the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission — consisting  of  five 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 
(with  Senate  confirmation),  one  of  whom 
would  be  designated  by  the  President  as 
Chairman  (and  when  so  designated  woiUd  act 
as  Chairman  until  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  as  Commissioner).  A  member  of  the 
Commission  covUd  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
In  office.  Commissioners  would  be  appointed 
for  staggered  seven-year  terms.  Not  more 
than  three  Commissioners  could  be  appomt- 
ed  from  the  same  political  party.  Commis- 
sioners were  prohibited  from  having  certain 
specified  financial  interests  In  the  manufac- 
turers or  sellers  of  consumer  products,  or 
their  suppliers. 

The  Chairman  would  be  the  principal 
executive  officer  of  the  Commission,  and 
would  exercise  all  of  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  Commission, 
subject  to  general  policies  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  Its  regulatory  decisions,  findings, 
and  determinations.  The  Chairman  would  be 
authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  to  appoint  an  Elxecutlve  Direc- 
tor, a  General  Counsel,  a  Director  of  Engi- 
neering Sciences,  a  Director  of  Epidemiology, 
and  a  Director  of  Information. 

The  House  amendment  prohibited  any  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commlaston 
who  was  at  any  time  during  12  months  pre- 
ceding termination  of  employment  with  the 
Commission  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that 
for  grade  GS-14  or  above  from  accepting 
employment  or  compensation  from  any  man- 
ufacturer subject  to  the  bUl  for  a  period  of  12 
months  after  terminating  employment  with 
the  Commission. 

Under  the  House  amendment  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  Is  compensated  at 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and  the 
other  Commissioners  are  compensated  at  level 
IV. 

Conference  tubatitute  (M).— The  Senate 
recedes. 

Qeneral  Poxoera  and  Dutiea  of  New  Pederii 
Agency 

In  addition  to  functions  speclflcaUy  rela(  - 
Ing  to  safety  regulation  of  consumer  product.* 
and  functions  transferred  from  other  agen- 
cies, both  the  Senate  and  House  verslors 
confer  certain  general  powers  and  duties  oa 
the  new  agency. 

Senate.— Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  new  Agency  Is  author- 
ized to  employ  experts  and  consultants, 
appoint  advisory  committees  and  a  Joint 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  his  functions,  Issue 
subpenas  and  order  persons  to  respond  to 
written  questions,  utilize  other  pubUc  and 
private  agencies,  enter  Into  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  with  other  pubUc  agen- 
cies or  with  any  person,  accept  gifts,  maintain 
Ualson  with  pubUc  agencies  and  independent 
standard-setting  bodies  carrying  out  con- 
sumer safety  activities,  construct  research 
and  testing  faculties  (If  subsequently  author- 
ized by  Congress),  conduct  public  hearings 
after  publishing  public  notice  thereof,  sub- 
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mlt  budget  estimates  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  review  and  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress and  receive  appropriations  directly  from 
the  President  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  submit  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, etc..  without  prior  clearance.  Initiate 
and  direct  all  litigation  of  the  agency,  and 
delegate  within  tbe  agency  any  of  bis  func- 
tions (other  than  Issuance  of  subpenas). 
The  Agency  was  directed  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report,  which  would  Include,  among 
other  matters,  the  Administrator's  budget  re- 
quests, and  the  budget  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners. 

The  Senate  bill  directed  eacli  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Agency  to  attempt  to  elim- 
inate products  presenting  unreasonable 
risk  of  Injury;  and  to  establish  certain  ana- 
lytic and  Investigatory  capabilities.  Including 
a  capability  to  engage  In  risk-based  analysis. 

House. — The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  Commission  to  conduct  hearings  (after 
publishing  public  notice  thereof)  and  to 
conduct  other  Inquiries,  to  issue  subpenas 
and  to  order  persons  to  req>ond  to  written 
questions,  to  take  depositions,  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  agencies  or  any  per- 
son, to  construct  a  research  and  test  facility 
( Lf  the  prospectus  therefor  is  approved  by  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee), to  require  manufacturers  of  con- 
sumer products  to  provide  performance  and 
technical  data  to  the  Commission  and  to 
retaU  purchasers.  The  Commission  is  directed 
to  submit  an  annual  report,  which  would  in- 
clude, among  other  matters,  a  log  or  sum- 
mary of  meetings  held  between  Commis- 
sion officials  and  representatives  of  industry 
and  other  interested  parties. 

Conference  substitute  (§27). — The  con- 
ference substitute  follows  the  provisions  of 
the  House  amendment  with  the  following  ad- 
ditions : 

(I)  The  Commission  la  authorized  to  ac- 
cept gifts  and  voluntary  and  xmcompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (SI 
U.S.C.  0«8(b)). 

(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ini- 
tiate, proaecute,  defend,  or  appeal  any  court 
action  In  the  name  of  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  subject  to 
Its  Jurisdiction,  through  Its  own  legal  rep- 
resentative with  the  concurrence  of  the  At- 
torney C3«neral  or  through  the  Attorney 
Oeneral. 

(3)  Section  37 (k)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  that,  whenever  the  Com- 
mission submits  any  budget  estimate  or 
request  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  of  that  estimate  or  request 
to  the  Congress:  and  that  no  Federal  officer 
or  agency  may  require  the  Commission  to 
submit  Its  legislative  recommendations,  etc., 
to  any  such  officer  or  agency  for  approval, 
comment,  or  review  prior  to  the  submission 
of  such  recommendations,  etc.,  to  the  Con- 
gress. A  copy  of  such  recommendations  would 
have  to  be  concurrently  transmitted  to  the 
President. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  delegate  any  of 
Its  functions  (other  than  the  function  of 
Issuing  subpenas)  to  any  of  Its  officers  or 
employees. 

The  committee  of  conference  decided  not 
to  include  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  regarding  risk-based  analysis  and 
decided  instead  to  rely  on  the  provisions 
of  the  House  amendment  relating  to  the 
Commission's  research  and  test  capabilities 
[••ctioa  6(b)  (3)). 
Cooperotton  With  State  and  federal  Agencies 

ScTkife.— The  Senate  bill  authorized  each 
Federal  agency,  on  request  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, to  make  its  services,  etc.,  available 
with  or  without  reimbursement  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  to  the  new  Agency  to 
furnish  Information,  and  to  allow  the  new 


Agency  access  to  information;  directed  the 
Agency,  to  the  maximum  practical  extent, 
to  utilize  the  personnel,  facilities,  and  other 
technical  support  available  in  other  Federal 
agencies:  and  authorized  the  Agency  to 
utilize  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  for  purposes 
related  to  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Agency  under  the  bill.  Technical  research 
support  for  fire  safety  projects  undertaken 
by  the  new  Agency  was  required  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Bureau  of  Steoidards 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

In  addition,  the  Agency  was  generally  au- 
thorized to  use  the  services  and  facilities  of, 
and  enter  Into  contracts  and  maintain 
liaison  with.  State  agencies. 

House. — The  House  amendment  required 
the  Commission,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  to  utilize  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  on  a  relmbxirsable  basis,  to  per- 
form research  and  analyses  related  to  con- 
sumer product  hazards,  to  develop  test 
methods,  to  conduct  studies  and  investiga- 
tions, and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
relating  to  the  Commission's  functions.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  was  authorized  to 
obtain  information  and  other  materials  from 
any  Federal  agency.  Such  agencies  were  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish 
such  materials  to  it. 

The  House  amendment  also  authorized  the 
Commission  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
mote Federal-State  cooperation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  bill,  in  which  It 
could  accept  assistance  from  any  State  or 
local  authorities  in  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  bill,  to  pay  for  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  such  assistance,  and  to  use 
State  or  local  officials  to  conduct  examina- 
tions, investigations,  and  Inspections  for  the 
Commission. 

Conference  substitute  (f  29). — The  Senate 
recedes. 

Obligations  of  Agency  Contractors 
Senate. — The  Senate  bill  required  certain 
recipients  of  financial  assistance  under  the 
bOl  to  keep  specified  records  and  to  allow 
the  Administrator  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral access  to  those  records. 
House. — No  compcu-able  provision. 
Conference      substitute       (i27(i)). — The 
House  recedes. 

SCOPE     OF    BXGULATORT    AUTBOlrrT 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment transferred  certain  existing  Federal 
agency  functions  relating  to  product  safety 
regulation  to  the  new  agency,  and  also  pro- 
vided the  agency  with  new  legal  authority 
which,  in  general,  was  designed  to  permit  It 
to  regulate  consiuner  products  which  are 
not  subject  to  adequate  Federal  safety  regu- 
lation under  existing  law. 

Transfers  of  Functions 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  new  Agency  all 
functions  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  administered  through  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  relating  to  licensing  of  clinical 
laboratories  and  to  regulation  of  biological 
products;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  and  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1956  (refrigerator  safety). 
The  Senate  bill  also  made  provision  for  dele- 
gation by  the  Administrator  of  these  trans- 
ferred functions  to  appropriate  Commis- 
sioners within  the  new  A^gency,  and  permitted 
certain  Public  Health  Service  officers  to  ac- 
quire competitive  service  status  in  the  new 
Agency. 

House. — The  House  amendment  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  all  functions  of — 


(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substauices  Act.  and  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  of  1970.  and  of  the  Admlnif.- 
trator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  under  the  Acts  amended  by 
subsections  (b)  through  (f)  of  section  7  of 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970, 
to  the  extent  such  functions  relate  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such  Act, 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Co]tnmerce,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  and  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  to  the  extent  such  functions 
relates  to  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

The  House  amendment  also  provided  that 
a  product  hazard  which  could  be  prevented 
or  reduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  action 
taken  under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act.  or  the  Flammable  Piibrlcs  Act  could  be 
regulated  by  the  Commission  only  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  those  Acts. 

Conference  substitute  {i30). — The  con- 
ferees adopted  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  with  the  following  changes: 

(1)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  Act  of  August  3,  1966  (15  njB.C. 
1211),  are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(2)  Personnel,  property,  obligations,  etc., 
associated  with  fire  and  fianunabUlty  research 
in  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  are  not 
transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(3 )  The  Senate  provision  permitting  Public 
Health  Service  officers  to  acquire  competitive 
service  status  was  included. 

In  determining  whether  a  risk  of  injury  can 
be  reduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  under  one 
of  the  Acts  referred  to  in  this  section,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Commission  wUl  con- 
sider all  aspects  of  the  risk,  together  with 
the  remedial  powers  available  to  it  under 
both  the  bill  and  the  other  Acts. 

Definition  of  Oonaumer  Product 
Senate. — The  Senate  bill  authorized  safety 
regulation  by  the  new  Agency  of  any  "con- 
sumer product".  Consumer  product  was  de- 
fined as  a  product,  or  a  component  thereof, 
produced  for  or  distributed  to  an  Individual 
for  his  personal  use,  consumption,  or  enjoy- 
ment In  or  around  a  household  or  residence, 
a  school.  In  recreation,  or  otherwise.  Specifl- 
cally  excluded  from  the  definition  were: 

( 1 )  Tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 

(2)  Products  subject  to  safety  regulation 
under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966. 

(3)  Aircraft  or  other  aeronautical  products 
subject  to  safety  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

(4)  Pood  or  drugs  as  defined  in  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(5)  Products  subject  to  safety  regulation 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlcide  Act. 

(6)  Products  subject  to  safety  regulation 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970,  insofar  as  such  products  are 
regulated  for  use  in  employment. 

(7)  Products  subject  to  safety  regulation 
under  the  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

(8)  Products  subject  to  safety  regulation 
under  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

(9)  Vessels,  appurtenances,  and  equipment 
subject  to  safety  regulation  under  title  52 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  or  other  marine  safety 
statutes  administered  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  Senate  bill  treated  flrearms  as  consumer 
products,  but  prohibited  the  new  agency 
from  administratively  banning  them. 

House. — The  House  amendment  defined 
"consumer  product"  as  any  article,  or  com- 
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ponent  part  thereof,  produced  or  distributed 
for  sale  to,  (or  for  the  personal  use,  con- 
sumption, or  enjoyment  of)  a  consumer  in 
or  around  a  household  or  residence,  a  school. 
In  recreation,  or  otherwise;  unless  the  article 
is  not  customarily  produced  or  distributed 
for  sale  to  or  use,  consvunption,  or  enjoyment 
of  a  consumer.  The  exclusions  from  the 
Houses  definition  were  the  same  as  those 
from  the  Senate's  with  the  foUowmg 
exceptions: 

(1)  The  House  did  not  exempt  aircraft  or 
vessels  (Including  boats),  nor  did  it  specifi- 
cally exempt  products  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

(2)  The  Hovise  added  exemptions  for  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  medical  devices,  and 
cosmetics.  It  also  provided  (under  section 
31)  a  qualified  exemption  for  product  haz- 
ards which  could  be  prevented  or  reduced 
to  a  sufficient  extent  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Act  of  August  3,  1956,  and  for  prod- 
uct hazards  which  could  be  regulated  under 
the  electronic  product  radiation  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Conference  substitute  (53(i),  31). — ^The 
conference  substitute  follows  the  House 
amendment  but  adds  exemptions  for  air- 
craft and  vessels  including  boats.  The 
latter  exemption  Is  for  boats  which  could  be 
subjected  to  safety  regulation  under  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  vessels, 
and  certain  appurtenances  thereto  which 
could  be  subjected  to  safety  regulation  under 
title  52  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  other 
marine  safety  statutes  administered  by  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating; and  certain  boat  and  vessel  equip- 
ment to  the  extent  that  a  risk  of  injury  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  such  equipment 
on  boats  or  vessels  covUd  be  eliminated  or 
reduced  by  actions  taken  under  any  of  the 
above  statutes.  It  is  not  Intended  by  this 
provision  to  in  any  way  detract  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Coast  Guard  with  respect  to 
seaworthiness  or  operational  capabilities 
concerning  vessels,  boats,  or  marine 
equipment. 
Treatment  of  Certain  Products  Regulated 
Under  Other  Laws 

Senate. — All  products  excluded  trocn  the 
definition  of  "consumer  product"  (other  than 
tobacco,  foods,  and  dnigs)  were  excluded 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  were  subject  to 
safety  regulation  under  specified  Federal 
laws.  (  "Subject  to  safety  reg\Uation"  was 
defined  as  authorized  to  be  regulated  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  any  luireasonable  risk 
of  Injury  or  death,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator through  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  officials.)  However  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  specifically  exempted 
products,  the  new  Agency  was  authorized  to 
petition  any  Federal  agency  which  had  Juris- 
diction over  the  products  to  establish  and 
enforce  appropriate  safety  regulations  for  the 
product;  to  participate  In  the  establishment 
of  such  regulations;  and  upon  request  of 
such  agency,  to  establish  and  enforce  such 
regulations  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
sumer Safety  Agency's  authority  under  the 
bill.  Upon  such  request,  the  product  would 
no  longer  be  excluded  frotn  the  definition 
of  "consumer  product". 

House. — The  House  (under  section  31  of 
the  bill )  provided  for  an  exemption  from  the 
Commission's  authority  for  product  hazards 
which  could  be  "prevented  or  reduced  to  a 
sufficient  extent"  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1956,  the  Atom'c  Energy  Act,  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  An  exemption  was  also  provided  for 
electronic  product  radiation  hazards  which 
could  be  subjected  to  regulation  under  the 
electronic  product  radiation  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  (See  explana- 
tion of  transfers  of  functions  tor  similar 
House  provisions  applicable  to  product 
hazards  which  can  be  regulated  under  the 
Plammable  Fabrics  Act,  the  Federal  Hasard- 


ous  Substances  Act.  and  the  Poison  Preven- 
tion Packaging  Act.) 

Conference  substitute  {i  31) . — The  confer- 
ence substitute  Incorporates  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  with  an  amendment  which 
deletes  the  reference  to  the  Refrigerator 
Safety  Act  (the  Act  of  August  2,  1956)  which 
is  transferred  to  the  Conunlssion.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  risk  of  injury  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  sufficient  extent  under  one  of  the 
Acts  referred  to  in  this  section.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  Commission  will  consider  all 
aspects  of  the  risk,  together  with  the  re- 
medial powers  available  to  it  under  both  the 
bill  and  the  remedial  powers  under  the  other 
law  available  to  the  agency  administering  the 
law. 


consclcn  proouct  bafktt  utfoamation  and 
sbsocabch;   disclosttrs  of  INFOBMATIOI) 

Senate. — Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Information,  the  National  In- 
Jury  Information  Clearinghouse,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Product  Safety  all  were  to 
participate  in  gathering  and  making  avail- 
able to  the  public  information  concerning 
consumer  product  safety. 

(f )  Ojjlce  0/  Consumer  Information 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Information  had 
the  basic  responsibility  of  informing  the 
public  concerning  consumer  product  haz- 
ards. The  Office  was  to  make  available  to  the 
public  through  its  Consumer  Information 
Center,  subject  to  the  limitations  on  the  dis- 
closure of  information  contained  in  the  bill, 
information  concerning  consumer  product 
safety  hazards,  copies  of  any  communica- 
tions, documents,  reports,  or  other  informa- 
tion received  or  sent  by  the  Administrator 
or  any  Commissioner,  and  communications 
received  by  the  Agency  from  any  person  out- 
side the  Agency  concerning  any  matter  under 
consideration  by  the  Agency  In  a  rulemaking 
or  adjudicatory  proceeding. 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  was  to 
respond  to  written  inquiries  from  consumers 
and  to  conduct  consumer  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  inform  the  public  about 
specific  consumer  product  safety  hazards. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  was  to  establish 
a  Cons\imer  Information  Library  and  a  Pub- 
lic Information  Room  in  which  the  public 
would  have  access  to  Agency  information 
and  to  a  copying  machine. 

(2)  National  Injury  Information 
Clearinghouse 

The  National  Injury  Information  Clear- 
inghouse would  carry  out  a  program  under 
which  a  system  of  nationwide  reporting  cen- 
ters would  monitor  injuries  associated  with 
foods,  drugs,  and  consumer  products.  The 
system  would  identify  causes  of  InJiU'y  from 
such  products.  Investigate  the  manner  In 
which  the  Injury  occurred,  and  ascertain 
the  severity  of  the  injury.  In  carrying  out 
his  functions,  the  Director  of  the  Clearing- 
house would  obtain  injury  data  from  both 
governmental  and  private  sources  and  re- 
quire persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  or  sale  of  foods,  drugs,  or  con- 
sumer products  (and  their  insurors)  to  pro- 
vide Information  to  him  concerning  injurtee 
from  such  products  which  have  come  to  their 
attention. 

(3)  Commissioner  of  Product   Safety 

The  Commissioner  of  Product  Safety  was 
to  collect,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  the  types,  frequency,  severity,  and 
causes  of  injury  associated  with  the  use  of 
consiuner  products  and  on  means  to  test, 
maasure,  or  evaluate  the  risks  of  such  Injury. 
The  Commissioner  was  authorized  to  under- 
take studies  and  research  and  otherwise  to 
collect  data  to  provide  a  basis  for  establish- 
ing consumer  product  safety  standards  in 
reducing  the  risk  of  Injury;  to  form  special 
study  teams  to  gather  Informatloo  concern- 
ing injuries  from  consumer  products;  to  pro- 


vide assistance  to  persons  and  agencies  en- 
gaged in  research  designed  to  mlnlmlBe  con- 
sumer product  injury  risks  or  deeigned  to 
develop  means  of  teatlng.  raeasurlng.  and 
evaluating  ruch  risks;  to  secure  information 
on  consumer  product  injury  risks  from  other 
government  agencies  and  from  private 
sources;  to  publish  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able information  concerning  consumer  prod- 
uct injury  risks  (including  recommendations 
for  reducing  such  risks  and  for  testing  prod- 
ucts for  such  risks);  and  to  obtain  products 
for  research  and  testing  and  dlapoae  of  such 
products. 

The  Commissioner  was  authorized  to  ob- 
tain information  relating  to  consunter  prod- 
uct Injuries  by  subpena  from  any  person. 
Information  disclosed  by  the  Commissioner 
was  subject  to  the  limitations  on  public  dis- 
closure of  Information.  The  Commissioner 
was  directed  to  inform  any  manufacturer  of 
any  unreasonable  or  significant  risk  to  health 
or  safety  determined  to  be  associated  with 
any  product  of  that  manufacturer.  The  Com- 
missioner was  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  building,  electrical,  or  other 
similar  household  environment  code -making 
authorities  with  respect  to  any  matter  sub- 
ject to  such  code  which  he  determines  to 
present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  personal 
Injury  or  death,  without  regard  to  whether 
that  matter  is  a  ooiisumer  prodtict. 
{4)  Limitations  on  Di»clo»ure  of  Information 

Information  related  to  trade  secrets  or 
other  confidential  business  Information  de- 
scribed in  section  1906,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  could  not  be  released  to  the  public 
unless  It  related  to  a  consumer  product  in 
such  a  way  as  to  Indicate  the  presence  of  an 
unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  or  death  or 
unless  its  release  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public.  Before 
any  such  information  could  be  made  public, 
the  manufacturer  of  the  product  to  which 
the  Information  related  was  entitled  to  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  comment  m  wrltli^, 
or  in  a  closed  session,  on  the  information 
imless  It  was  determined  that  the  delay 
inherent  in  this  procedure  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health  and  safety.  Buch 
informatlmi  could  be  disclosed  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  official  use  upon  request, 
to  appropriate  Congressional  committees.  In 
any  Judicial  proceeding  under  court  order, 
or  m  any  proceeding  under  the  bill. 

Information  was  not  required  to  be  pub- 
licly disclosed  if  it  is  information  described 
in  section  5S3(b),  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  Information  protected  from 
public  access  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act ) ,  or  which  is  otherwise  protected 
by  law  from  dlsclostire  to  the  public. 

No  information  could  be  made  public 
which  identified  any  individual  injured  by 
a  consumer  product  or  any  person  treating 
him  for  his  ijijury  without  the  express  writ- 
ten ctxisent  of  the  Individual  or  person 
Involved. 

House. — The  House  amendment  provided 
for  an  Injury  Information  Clearing  House 
which  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  col- 
lecting, investigating,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
seminating information  related  to  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  Illness,  injury,  or  death 
associated  with  consumer  products  and  with 
the  duty  of  conducting  such  studies  and 
investigations  of  deaths,  injuries,  diseases, 
the  impairment  of  health,  and  ecoitomlc  loss 
resulting  from  accidents  involving  consumer 
products  as  it  deemed  necessary. 
(1)  Limitations  on  Disclosure  of  Information 

Information  obtained  by  the  Commission 
which  contained  or  related  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1906. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  could  not  be 
publicly  disclosed  Such  information  could 
be  disclosed  to  agency  officers  or  employees 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  or.  when  relevant.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  the  prorlsloDs  of  the  Hooae 
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amendment.  Not  less  tbaxi  30  days  before 
tbe  public  dlBcloeure  of  Information  obtained 
under  the  provlalona  of  the  House  amend- 
ment (or  sooner  If  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety),  the  Commlaelon 
was  to  the  extent  practicable  to  give  notice 
and  a  summary  of  the  Information  to  each 
manufacturer  or  private  labeler  of  any  con- 
sTimer  product  to  which  that  Information 
related,  if  the  Information  to  be  disclosed 
would  permit  the  public  to  Identify  that 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  and  to  permit 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor  to  submit 
comments  to  the  Commission  on  that 
information. 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  take  steps 
to  assure  that  publicly  disclosed  informa- 
tion from  which  specific  manufact\irer«  or 
distributors  could  be  Identified  was  acc\irate 
and  that  the  disclosure  was  fair  In  the  cir- 
cumstances and  reasonably  related  to  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties.  No  Information  would  be 
required  to  be  publicly  disclosed  If  It  la 
information  described  In  section  553(b), 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  In- 
formation which  is  entitled  to  be  protected 
from  public  access  under  the  Kreedom  of 
Information  Act),  or  which  Is  otherwise 
protected  by  law  from  dlsclosiire  to  the 
public. 

The  limitations  on  the  dlsclorure  of  infor- 
mation did  not  apply  to  Imminently  hazard- 
ous consumer  products  against  which  the 
C!ommlaslon  bad  Instituted  a  selzxire  action 
or  to  products  which  failed  to  conform  with 
applicable  product  safety  standards  or  which 
were  banned  hazardous  consumer  products, 
or  to  Information  In  the  course  of,  or  con- 
cerning emy,  administrative  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Commission  was  to  publish  a  retrac- 
tion of  any  Inaccurate  or  misleading  Infor- 
mation disclosed  to  the  public. 

(2)  Product  Safety  Research 

The  Commission  was  authorized  to  con- 
duct research  studies  and  Investigations 
concerning  the  safety  of  consumer  products 
and  means  of  Improving  the  safety  of  such 
products,  to  test  consumer  products  and 
develop  product  safety  testing  methods  and 
devices,  and  to  offer  product  safety  Investi- 
gation and  testing  training  and  otherwise 
assist  public  and  private  organizations  In 
the  development  of  safety  standards  and 
testl&g  methods.  The  Commission  could 
make  grants  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  any 
person.  Including  a  government  agency,  to 
carry  out  such  functions.  Whenever  a  per- 
son, other  than  the  Commission,  carried  out 
any  information,  research,  or  development 
activity  under  contract  with  the  Commission 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Commis- 
sion, provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  avall- 
abUlty  to  the  public,  without  charge,  on  a 
nonexclusive  basis,  of  the  rights  to  Infor- 
mation, uses,  processes,  patents  and  other 
developments  resulting  from  that  activity. 

Conference  rubatitute  (5  5,  6). — The  con- 
ference substitute  Incorporates  the  House 
provisions  respecting  consumer  product 
information  and  research,  and  disclosure  of 
Information. 

SArXTT     RZCTTLATION     OF     CONSUMES     PBOOUCTS 

Definitions 

Both  bills  contained  definitions  applicable 
to  the  entire  bill.  The  principal  definitions 
In  the  bills  are  described  below  with  the 
exception  of  the  definitions  of  "consimier 
product"  and  "subject  to  safety  regulation" 
(dlscxofised  under  scope  of  regulatory  author- 
ity) and  "risk,  based  analysis"  (mentioned 
under  general  pou-era  and  duties  of  agency). 

Senate. — The  Senate  bUl  Included  the 
following  definitions: 

(.1)  "Consumer  product  safety  standard" 
was  defined  as  a  minimum  standard  promul- 
gated under  the  bill  which  prevents  such 
product  from  presenting  an  unreasonable 
risk  of  Injury  or  death 


(3)  "Injury"  was  defined  as  barm  (In- 
cluding adverse  reactions  and  Illness)  pro- 
duced by  biologic,  chemical,  thermal,  me- 
chanical, electrical,  radiological,  or  other 
natural  or  man  made  agents. 

(3)  "State"  was  defined  as  a  State,  the 
District  of  Colimibla,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  American  Samoa,  Ouam,  Wake 
Island,  Midway  Island,  Kingman  Reef, 
Johnston  Island,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  the  Canal  Zone. 

(4)  "Unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  pre- 
sented by  a  consumer  product"  was  defined 
as  that  degree  of  risk  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
public  health  and  safety  because  the  degree 
of  anticipated  Injury  or  the  frequency  of 
such  injury,  or  both,  la  unwarranted  be- 
cause the  degree  of  anticipated  Injury  or 
the  frequency  of  such  Injury  either  (A)  can 
be  reduced  without  affecting  the  perform- 
ance cr  availability  of  the  consumer  product 
or  (B)  cannot  be  reduced  without  affecting 
the  performance  or  availability  of  the  con- 
sumer product  but  the  effect  on  such  per- 
formance or  availability  Is  Justified  when 
measured  against  the  degree  of  anticipated 
Injury  or  the  frequency  of  such  Injury. 

(6)  "Use"  meant  (A)  exposiuv  to,  and 
(B)  normal  use  or  reasonably  fore- 
seeable misuse. 

(6)  "Commerce"  was  defined  to  include 
commerce  within  a  State. 

House. — The  House  amendment  definitions 
of  "State"  and  "commerce"  were  comparable 
to  the  Senate's  definitions,  except  that  the 
Hoiise  did  not  treat  certain  possessions  of  the 
United  States  as  States.  The  Hotise  did  not 
require  consumer  product  safety  standards 
to  be  "minimum"  standards,  and  did  not 
define  "unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  presented 
by  a  consumer  product"  or  "use".  The  House 
defined  the  term  "hazard"  (which  Is  used 
comparably  to  "Injury"  In  the  Senate  bill) 
as  a  risk  of  death,  personal  Injury,  or  serious 
or  frequent  Illness. 

The  House  amendment  contained  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  not  present  in  the  Senate 
bill: 

(1)  "Manufacturer"  was  any  person  who 
manufactures  or  Imports  a  consumer  product. 

(2)  "Distributor"  meant  a  person  to  whom 
a  consumer  product  is  deUvered  or  sold  for 
purposes  of  distribution  In  commerce,  except 
that  the  term  did  not  include  a  manufac- 
turer or  retailer  of  such  product. 

(3)  "Retailer"  was  defined  as  a  person  to 
whom  a  consumer  product  Is  delivered  or 
sold  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribution  by 
such  person  to  a  consiuner. 

(4)  "Prlvato  labeler"  was  defined  as  tbe 
owner  of  a  brand  or  trademark  on  the  label 
of  a  consumer  product  which  bears'  a  private 
label.  (A  constuner  product  bears  a  private 
label  under  tbe  Hotise  amendment  if  the 
product  (or  its  container)  Is  labeled  with  tbe 
brand  or  trademark  of  a  person  other  than 
a  manufacturer  of  the  product,  the  person 
with  whose  brand  or  trademark  the  product 
(or  container)  is  labeled  has  authorized  or 
caused  the  product  to  be  so  labeled,  emd  the 
brand  or  trademark  of  a  manufacturer  of 
such  product  does  not  appear  on  such  laiitH ) . 

(6)  "To  distribute  In  commerce"  and  "dis- 
tribution In  commerce"  meant  to  sell  In  ccnn- 
merce,  to  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduc- 
tion Into  commerce,  or  to  hold  for  sale  or 
distribution  after  introduction  into  com- 
merce. 

(8)  A  common  carrier,  contract  carrier,  or 
freight  forwarder  was  not,  for  purposes  of 
the  bill,  deemed  to  be  a  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  retailer  of  a  cozisumer  product 
solely  by  reason  of  receiving  or  transporting 
a  consumer  product  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  Its  business  as  such  a  carrier  or  forwarder. 

Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment  treating  certain  posses- 
sions of  tbe  United  States  as  States. 


Consumer  Product  Safety  Rules 

(1)  Authority  to  prescribe  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  tbe  new  Agency,  whenever 
he  found  a  need  for  action  to  eliminate  un- 
reasonable risk  of  injury  or  death  associated 
with  the  use  of  a  consiuner  product  (or  type 
or  class  thereof) ,  to  promulgate  a  consumer 
product  safety  standard  for  such  product  (or 
type  or  class) .  The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
standards,  Insofar  as  practicable,  must  be 
compatible  with  any  Federal  environmental 
standards  established  for  the  product.  A 
standard  must,  where  feasible,  pertain  to  the 
safety  performance  characteristics  of  the 
product  (or  type  or  class),  and  it  must,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  set  forth  test  proce- 
dures to  measure  such  performance  char- 
acteristics, except  that  any  such  standard 
may  apply  to  tbe  composition,  design,  con- 
struction, or  finish  of  the  consumer  product 
(or  type  or  class)  if  tbe  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  not  feasible  to  protect  the 
public  health  or  safety  by  development  of  a 
performance  standard  or  any  other  consumer 
product  safety  standard  authorized  by  the 
foregoing  provisions. 

The  Senate  bill  provided.  In  addition,  that 
a  consumer  product  safety  standard  may  re- 
quire that  a  consumer  product  (or  type  or 
class)  be  marked,  tagged,  or  accompanied  by 
clear  and  adequate  warnings  or  instructions, 
or  be  subject  to  safety  precautions  related 
to  physical  distribution. 

House. — Under  the  House  amendment  the 
Commission  was  authorized  to  prescribe  con- 
svmier  product  safety  standarxls  containing 
the  same  type  of  performance,  design,  and 
labeling  requirements  as  were  envisaged  by 
the  Senate  bill  (except  that  there  Is  no 
House  provision  for  safety  precautions  re- 
lating to  physical  distribution).  Any  re- 
quirement of  such  standards  bad  to  be  rea- 
so^iably  necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  an 
unreasonable  hazard  to  tbe  public  associated 
with  tbe  product.  Requirements  (other  than 
requirements  relating  to  labeling,  warnings, 
or  Instructions),  whenever  feasible,  had  to 
be  expressed  In  terms  of  performance  re- 
quirements. 

Conference  substitute  (J  7(a)). — The  Sen- 
ate recede.1.  Tbe  committee  of  conference  la 
of  the  opinion  that  any  safety  problems  cre- 
ated by  methods  of  physical  distribution  can 
be  met  by  a  product  safety  standard  related 
to  tbe  performance,  composition,  design,  con- 
struction, or  finish  of  a  consumer  product 
Including  packaging  or,  in  expropriate  cases, 
may  be  dealt  with  under  tbe  provisions  of 
the  substitute  concerning  imminent  hazards 
[sec.  13]. 

(2)  Conunencement  of  standard-setting 
proceeding. 

Both  tbe  House  and  Senate  versions  pro- 
vided that  a  proceeding  to  develop  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  be  com- 
menced by  publication  of  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  containing  certain  infor- 
mation concerning  tbe  product  hazard  and 
an  Invitation  to  the  public  to  participate  In 
the  standard-setting  process. 

Senate. — The  Senate  required  the  notice 
of  proceeding  to  contain  an  Invitation  to  the 
public  to  submit  information  challenging 
the  need  for  tbe  standard. 

House. — The  House  amendment  did  not  re- 
quire the  notice  of  proceeding  to  invite  sub- 
mission of  Information  challenging  tbe  need 
for  the  standard,  but  did  require  the  notice 
to  specify  a  period  during  which  public  or 
private  standard-setting  organizations  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed standard.  The  period  would  be  150 
days  unless  the  Commission  found  a  differ- 
ent period  was  appropriate. 

Conference  substitute  (J  7(b) ) . — The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

(3)  Development  of  proposed  standard. 
Senate.— Tho  Senate  bill  provided  that,  un- 
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laM  he  accepts  an  existing  safety  standard, 
tbe  Administrator  of  tbe  new  agency  could 
Mcept  one  or  more  offers  from  qualified  of- 
ferors to  develop  a  proposed  standard.  An 
offer  could  not  be  accepted  if  the  offeror  is  a 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retailer  of  a 
product  to  which  the  standard  applies,  or 
an  employee  of  such  a  manuf actiu^r,  dlstrib- 
mUx,  or  retailer.  The  Senate  permitted  tbe 
Agency  to  proceed  vrttb  development  of  a 
proposed  standard  whenever  a  notice  of  pro- 
ceeding Is  published,  even  though  the  Agency 
accepted  an  offer  to  develop  a  standard. 

House. — The  House  amendment  differed 
from  the  Senate  bill  in  that  unless  tbe  Com- 
mission accepted  an  existing  standard  it  was 
required  to  accept  one  or  more  offers  from 
qualified  offerors.  Tbe  House  did  not  pro- 
hibit acceptance  of  offerors  who  were  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  or  retailers,  or  em- 
ployees thereof. 

Tbe  House  also  provided  that  If  the  Com- 
mission accepted  an  offer  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed consumer  product  safety  standard,  it 
could  not,  during  the  "development  period" 
for  the  standard  publish  a  proposed  rule  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  product  hazard,  or  de- 
velop (or  contract  for  the  development  of) 
proposals  for  the  standard  unless  no  of- 
feror was  making  satisfactory  progress.  The 
"development  period"  was  defined  as  a  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  acceptance  of  an 
offer  to  develop  tbe  standard  and  ending  (1) 
with  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified  in 
the  notice  of  proceeding  (which  period  could 
be  extended),  (3)  the  date  tbe  Commission 
determines  no  offeror  is  able  and  vrllling  to 
continue  satisfactory  development  of  tbe 
standard,  or  (3)  on  the  date  on  which  an 
offeror  submits  a  recommended  standard, 
whichever  of  the  three  first  occurs. 

Conference  substitute  (S  7(d) ) . — The  con- 
ference substitute  is  identical  to  the  Hovise 
amendment  except  that  the  Commission  Is 
permitted  during  the  development  period  to 
proceed  independently  to  develop  proposals 
for  a  standard  in  any  case  in  which  tbe  sole 
offeror  whose  offer  is  accepted  Is  tbe  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  retailer  of  a  con- 
sumer product  proposed  to  be  regulated  by 
the  consumer  product  safety  standard.  These 
provisions  should  not  be  interpreted,  how- 
ever, as  preventing  the  Commission  or  its 
staff — while  awaiting  tbe  submission  of  rec- 
ommended standards — from  developing  or 
acquiring  the  technical  capability  necessary 
to  properly  evaluate  the  standards  recom- 
mended to  It. 

(4)  RegvUatlons  governing  offerors'  de- 
velopment of  standards. 

Seruite. — ^The  provisions  In  the  Senate  bill 
relating  to  regulations  applicable  to  of- 
feror's development  of  prc^osed  standards 
Included  requirements  that  Interested  per- 
sons be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  development  of  tbe  standard  "in  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  standards  of  due 
process". 

House. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute  (57(d))  .—The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

(6)  Proposed  consumer  product  safety 
rules. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  required  tbe 
Agency,  within  180  days  after  publication 
of  a  notice  of  proceeding  (which  period 
could  be  extended),  to  publish  a  proposed 
consumer  product  safety  rule  or  withdraw 
the  notice  of  proceedings.  The  Agency  was 
specifically  authorized  to  publish  proposed 
rules  in  tbe  alternative.  Tbe  Agency  was 
given  authority  to  conduct  a  bearing  on  tbe 
proposed  standard  subject  to  conditions  or 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Agency. 

House. — The  House  amendment  required 
publication  of  tbe  proposed  standard  or  with- 
drawal of  notice  of  proceeding  within  210 
days  (unless  extended) .  Tbe  Commission  was 
not  specifically  authorized  to  publish  pro- 
posed rules  in  tbe  alternative  and  was  re- 


quired to  provide  for  an  opportunity  for  oral 
and  written  presentation  of  views  respect- 
ing the  pn^oeed  rule. 

Conference  substitute  (17(f)). — The  Ben- 
ate  recedes. 

(6)  Findings. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  tbe  House  amend- 
ment required  tbe  new  agency  to  make 
generally  similar  findings  before  finally 
promxilgating  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule. 

Senate. — Tbe  Senate  bill  required  a  find- 
ing respecting  means  of  achieving  the  ob- 
jective of  the  rule  while  minimizing  adverse 
effects  on  competition  or  disruption  or  dis- 
location of  manufacturing  and  other  com- 
mercial practices  consistent  with  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

House. — The  House  amendment  required 
no  comparable  finding,  but  did  require  an 
additional  finding  that  the  rule  be  In  tbe 
public  Interest. 

Conference  substitute  (19(c)). — Tbe  con- 
ference substitute  requires  both  the  Senate 
finding,  respecting  competition  and  commer- 
cial practices,  and  the  House  finding  that 
tbe  r\ile  be  in  tbe  public  Interest. 

(7)  Effective  date  of  standards. 

House. — The  House  amendment  added  a 
provision  requiring  that  the  effective  date  of 
a  consumer  product  safety  standard  be  set 
at  least  30  days  after  the  date  of  promulga- 
tion unless  tbe  Commission  for  good  cause 
shown  determines  that  an  earlier  effective 
date  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  In  no  case 
could  the  effective  date  be  set  at  a  date  which 
Is  earlier  than  the  date  of  promulgation.  A 
consumer  product  safety  standard  could 
apply  only  to  consumer  products  manufac- 
tured after  the  effective  date  of  the  standard. 
The  provision  described  above  did  not  apply 
to  rules  banning  a  product. 

Senate. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute  (19(d)(1))  .—The 
Senate  recedes. 

(8)  Stockpiling. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  prohibited  any 
manufacturer  or  Importer.  In  an  effort  to 
stockpile  a  consumer  product,  from  produc- 
ing or  importing  such  product,  between  the 
time  a  final  order  establishing  a  consumer 
product  safety  standard  is  Issued  and  the 
time  the  order  becomes  effective,  In  quanti- 
ties significantly  greater  than  quantities  he 
had  produced  for  a  base  period  established 
by  the  new  Agency  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  final  order  establishing  th«..standard. 

House. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute  ( 5  9(d)  (2) )  .—This 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  Is  Incorporated  In 
the  conference  report  with  technical  and 
conforming  changes.  As  so  changed.  It 
authorizes  the  CoDunlsslon  by  rule  to  pro- 
hibit a  manufacturer  (including  an  im- 
p<Mter)  of  a  consumer  product  from  stock- 
piling any  product  to  which  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule  applies  so  as  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  of  the  purpose  of  that  rule. 
"Stockpiling"  Is  defined  as  manufacturing 
or  Importing  a  product  between  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  the  consumer  product  safety 
rule  and  Its  effective  date  at  a  rate  which  Is 
significantly  greater  than  the  rate  at  which 
such  product  was  produced  or  Imported  dur- 
ing a  base  period  ending  before  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  the  consumer  product  safety 
rule. 

(9)  Banned  hazardous  products. 

Both  bills  gave  tbe  new  agency  administra- 
tive authority  to  ban  a  consumer  product  If 
no  feasible  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard would  adequately  protect  the  public. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  Included  a  pro- 
vision requiring  a  person  In  the  distribution 
chain  to  repurchase  any  product  sold  by  him 
after  a  proposed  nile  banning  a  product  was 
published.  The  obligation  to  repurchase  was 
subject  to  certain  limitations  If  notice  of  the 
proposed  banning  rule  w«is  given  down  the 
distribution  chain. 


House. — The  House  antendment  oontainsd 
no  provision  applicable  only  to  repurchase  ol 
banned  hazardous  products.  However,  the  no- 
tification and  remedy  provisions  of  tbe  House 
amendment  (sec.  16(d))  gave  the  Commis- 
sion authority  to  Impose  somewhat  similar 
requirements  in  the  case  of  substantial  prod- 
uct hazard.  The  House  amendment  also 
authorized  a  court,  upon  application  of  the 
Commission,  to  require  repurchase  of  a 
banned  hazardous  product  if  the  court  found 
It  to  be  an  Imminently  hazardous  product. 

Conference  substitute  (§8). — ^The  provi- 
sion on  repurchase  Is  not  Included  in  tbe 
conference  report. 

Commission  Responsibilitv — Petition  by 
Interested  Person 

Senate — Tbe  Senate  bill  contained  two 
provisions  permitting  the  puUlc  to  seek 
initiation  of  agency  action.  The  first  provi- 
sion generally  permitted  any  Individual  or 
class  of  Individuals  who  alleged  that  he  or 
they  have  been  exposed  by  an  act  or  omission 
of  the  Agency  to  a  food.  drug,  or  consumer 
product  presenting  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
Injury  or  death,  to  petition  the  Agency  to 
take  specific  action  sufficient  to  eliminate 
the  alleged  unreasonable  risk.  After  opportu- 
nity for  comment,  the  Agency  was  required 
to  determine  whether  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  injury  or  death  existed  as  a  result  of  an 
act  or  omission  of  the  Agency  and  Issue  a 
decision  either  refusing  to  take  any  action 
or  taking  action  designed  to  eliminate  any 
unreasonable  risk  of  injury  or  death.  If  the 
Agency  refused  to  take  sufficient  action  to 
eliminate  tbe  alleged  risk,  tbe  petitioner 
could  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  If  the  court  found,  based 
upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  In  the 
Agency's  record,  that  the  Agency,  by  an  act 
or  omission,  had  exposed  the  petitioner  to  a 
food,  drug,  or  consumer  product  presenting 
unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  or  death,  the 
court  was  directed  to  remand  tbe  matter  to 
tbe  Agency  for  appropriate  action.  A  civil 
action  under  this  provision  would  not  have 
been  available  for  tbe  purpose  of  requiring 
the  Agency  to  permit  the  distribution,  etc., 
of  any  food.  drug,  or  coitsumer  product,  or  to 
obtain  money  damages.  Costs  of  tbe  petition 
and  civil  action  (Including  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees)  would  be  apportioned  to  tbe 
parties  as  the  Interests  of  Justice  require. 

The  second  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
permitted  any  consumer  or  other  interested 
party  to  petition  the  Commissioner  of  the 
new  Agency  to  commence  a  proceeding  for 
the  issuance,  amendment,  or  revocation  of  a 
consumer  product  safety  standard  or  other 
action.  Tbe  Commissioner  was  required  to 
publish  petitions  In  the  Federal  Roister,  to 
allow  opportunity  for  comment,  and,  if  he 
denied  the  petition,  to  publish  his  reasons 
therefor. 

House. — The  House  amendment  did  not 
have  a  provision  comparable  to  tbe  first 
Senate  provision  described  above,  but  did 
have  one  comparable  to  the  second.  However, 
this  House  provision  permitted  petitions  only 
for  consiuner  product  safety  rules  (defined  as 
safety  standards  or  banning  rules) .  Tbe  C<»n- 
mission  was  not  required  to  allow  opportunity 
for  comment  unless  it  decided  to  commence 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  under  the  bill. 

Conference  substitute  (5  iO). — The  confer- 
ence substitute  permits  any  Interested  per- 
son (including  a  consumer  or  consumer  or- 
ganization) to  petition  the  Commission  to 
commence  a  proceeding  for  tbe  issuance, 
amendment,  or  revocation  of  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule.  The  petition  must  be 
filed  in  the  principal  ofBce  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion and  must  set  forth  (1)  facts  which  It 
Is  claimed  establish  that  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule  or  an  amendment  or  revoca- 
tion thereof  is  necessary,  and  (3)  a  brtef 
description  of  the  substance  of  the  rule  or 
amendment    thereof    which    it    Is    rlalmert 
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should  be  Issuod  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commlssloa  may  hold  a  public  hearing  or 
may  conduct  such  Investigation  «  proceed- 
ing as  it  deems  appropriate  In  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  petition  should 
be  granted. 

The  Commission  la  reqvUred,  within  120 
days  after  filing  of  a  p>etltlon  described  above 
to  either  grant  or  deny  the  petition.  If  the 
Commission  grants  such  petition.  It  miist 
promptly  commence  an  appropriate  proceed- 
ing under  section  7  cw  8  of  the  bill.  If  the 
Commission  denies  such  petition  It  must 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  Its  reasons  for 
such  denial. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  provides  that  Lf  the  Com- 
mission denies  a  petition  made  under  this 
section  ((tf  If  It  falls  to  grant  or  deny  the 
petition  within  the  130  day  period  the  peti- 
tioner may  commence  a  civil  action  In  a 
United  States  District  Court  to  compel  the 
Commission  to  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  take 
the  action  requested.  Any  such  action  must 
be  filed  within  60  days  after  the  Commission's 
denial  of  the  petition,  or  (If  the  Commission 
falls  to  grant  or  deny  the  petition  within 
130  days  after  filing  the  petition)  within  60 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  130  day 
period.  If  the  petitioner  can  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  in  a  de  novo  proceed- 
ing before  the  court,  that  the  consumer 
product  presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of  in- 
jury, and  that  the  failure  of  the  Commission 
to  Initiate  a  rulemaking  proceeding  under 
section  7  or  8  of  the  bill  unreasonably  ex- 
poses the  petitioner  or  other  consumers  to  a 
risk  of  Injury  presented  by  the  consumer 
product,  the  court  Is  required  to  order  the 
Cocamlaslon  to  Initiate  the  action  requested 
by  the  petitioner.  In  a  clvU  action  authorized 
by  subsection  (e),  the  court  will  have  no 
authority  to  compel  the  Commission  to  take 
any  action  other  than  the  Initiation  of  a  rule- 
making proceeding  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7  or  8  of  the  bill.  The  judicial  remedy 
under  subsection  (e)  applies  only  with  re- 
spect to  petitions  filed  more  than  3  years 
after    the    date    of    enactment    of   the    bill. 

The  remedies  under  section  10  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  are  m  addition  to,  and 
not  In  Hsu  of,  other  administrative  and  judi- 
cial remedies  provided  by  law.  Section  10  does 
not  authorize  the  petitioner  to  recover  dam- 
ages from  the  Commission  or  any  of  its 
employees. 

Judicial  Review 

Both  bills  had  a  provision  for  pre-enforce- 
ment  judicial  review,  under  the  "substantial 
evidence"  rule,  of  certain  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  the  bill. 

Senate. — T'he  Senate's  provision  i4>plled  to 
the  following  types  of  rules:  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards,  banning  rules,  rules 
applicable  to  standards  development,  rules 
requiring  manufacturers  to  conduct  safety 
analyses,  and  rules  relating  to  compliance 
testing. 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  the  court  in  its 
discretion  to  award  the  manufacturer  of  a 
product  declared  a  banned  hazardous  con- 
sumer product,  damages,  Interest,  and  the 
cost  of  suit.  Including  reasonable  attorney 
fees,  for  actual  damages  suffered  by  him  as 
a  result  of  any  banning  order  of  the  new 
Agency  If  the  court  determined  that  the 
order  constituted  an  abuse  of  the  discretion 
granted  under  the  bill. 

House. — The  House  judicial  review  provi- 
sion applied  only  to  consumer  product  safety 
rules.  It  contained  no  provision  for  awarding 
damages  and  attorneys  fees  to  manufac- 
turers. It  contained  a  provision,  not  present 
In  the  Senate  bill,  authorizing  the  court  un- 
der certain  circumstances  to  order  the  Com- 
oUsslon  to  conduct  proceedings  for  addi- 
tional presentations  of  data,  views,  or 
arguments. 

Conference  substitute  (Iff). — The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 
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Imminent  Hazards 


Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  for  Ini- 
tiation of  judicial  proceedings  against  any 
imminently  hazardous  consumer  product, 
and  against  any  manufacturer.  Importer,  or 
seller  of  such  a  product.  "Imminently  haz- 
ardous consumer  product"  was  defined  as  a 
consumer  product  presenting  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  Injury  or  death  which  requires 
action  to  protect  adequately  the  public 
health  and  safety  prior  to  the  completion 
of  administrative  proceedings  under  the  bill. 
The  Senate  provision  had  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  seizure  of  an  imminently  hazard- 
ous product. 

House. — The  House  amendment  provided 
for  initiation  of  Judicial  proceedings  against 
any  imminently  hazardous  consumer  product 
and  against  any  manufacturer  (Including  im- 
porter) ,  distributor,  or  retailer  of  the  product. 
"Imminently  hsizardoiis  consumer  product" 
was  defined  as  a  consumer  product  which 
presents  imminent  and  unreasonable  risk  of 
death,  serious  Illness,  or  severe  personal  in- 
jury. The  House  provision  specifically  author- 
ized the  ooiirt  to  order  seizttre  of  such  a 
product,  and  also  contained  provisions  relat- 
ing to  venue,  process  and  subpenas,  and  to 
multidistrict  litigation.  The  Commission  was 
authorized  (but  not  required)  to  request  the 
recommendations  of  the  Product  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  (established  under  the  bill) 
before  commencing  an  action  under  the  im- 
minent hazard  provision. 

Conference  substitute  (1 12). — The  Senate 
recedes. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
new  Agency  (where  applicable)  to  require 
by  regulation  that  a  consumer  product  not 
subject  to  a  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard (or  type,  class,  or  component  thereof) 
be  subjected  to  a  detailed  safety  analysis  In 
eicoordance  with  regulations  of  the  Agency. 

House. — The  House  amendment  had  no 
provision  specifically  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission to  require  a  safety  analysis.  How- 
ever, the  House  version  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  present  in  the  Senate  bill  requir- 
ing notification  to  the  Commission  respect- 
ing new  products.  The  Commission  covUd.  by 
rule,  prescribe  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
Insuring  that  the  manufacturer  of  any  new 
consumer  product  furnish  notice  and  a  de- 
scription of  such  product  to  the  Commission 
before  its  distribution  In  commerce.  "New 
consumer  product"  was  defined  as  a  con- 
sumer product  which  Incorporates  a  design, 
material,  or  form  of  energy  exchange  which 
(1)  has  not  previously  been  used  substan- 
tially in  consumer  products  and  (3)  as  to 
which  there  exists  a  lack  of  information  ade- 
quate to  determine  the  safety  of  such  prod- 
uct In  use  by  consumers.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  authorized  the  Commission  to  re- 
quire any  manufacturer  to  provide  to  the 
Commission  such  performance  and  techni- 
cal data  related  to  performance  and  safety 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

Conference  substitute  {t  t3.27(e)). — ^The 
Senate  recedes. 

Product  Certification 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  required  any 
manufacturer,  lm.porter,  or  distributor  of 
a  consumer  product  subject  to  a  constuner 
product  safety  standard  to  furnish  to  the 
distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  such  consumer  product  certification  that 
each  such  consumer  product  conforms  to  all 
applicable  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ards. Any  certification  had  to  be  based  upon 
test  procedures  prescribed  In  the  standards 
or  (If  none  are  prescribed)  upon  a  reasonable 
testing  program  approved  by  the  Agency. 

The  Senate  bill  directed  the  new  Agency 
to  conduct  (or  contract  for)  compliance 
testing  of  consumer  products  subject  to 
consumer  product  safety  standards.  Manu- 
facturers and  Importers  of  consimier  prod- 
ucts subject  to  standards  were  required  to 


furnish  a  reasonable  ntunber  of  such  prod- 
ucts (drawn  from  regtilar  production  runs) 
without  cost  to  the  Agency  upon  request. 
The  product  tested  would  be  returned  to  the 
manufacttirer  or  importer  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  any  compliance  testing,  but  the 
manufacturer  or  Importer,  in  any  subse- 
quent sale  or  lease  of  the  product,  would 
have  to  disclose  that  It  had  been  subjected 
to  compliance  testing. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that  when- 
ever the  new  Agency  had  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  p««ticular  manufacturer  was 
producing  a  consumer  product  with  a  sig- 
nificant Incidence  of  noncompliance  with  a 
particular  consumer  product  safety  standard; 
it  could  require  the  manufacturer  to  submit 
a  description  of  his  relevant  quality  control 
procedures;  and  If  the  Agency  determined 
that  the  noncompliance  was  attributable 
to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  manufacturer's  con- 
trol procedures,  it  could,  after  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing,  order  the  manufacturer  to 
revise  his  quality  control  procedures  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  remedy  the  Inadequacy. 

House. — The  House's  certification  provi- 
sion was  generally  similar  to  the  Senate's, 
except  that  the  requirement  to  provide  the 
certificate  applied  only  to  manufacturers 
and  private  labelers.  The  certificate  was  re- 
quired to  accompany  the  product  and  to  be 
based  on  a  test  of  each  product  or  upon  a 
reasonable  testing  program.  In  cases  where 
more  than  one  person  was  required  to  cer- 
tify any  given  product,  the  Commission  could 
designate  one  or  more  of  them  as  subject 
to  the  requirement  and  relieve  the  others 
of  the  requirement,  'the  Commission  could  by 
rule  prescribe  reasonable  testing  programs 
for  products  subject  to  a  standard. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
Commission,  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  bill,  to  purchase  any  consumer  product 
and  to  require  any  manufacturer,  distributor, 
or  retailer  of  a  consumer  product  to  sell  the 
product  to  the  Commission  at  manufac- 
turer's, distributor's,  or  retailer's  cost. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  product 
testing,  but  did  not  require  the  Commission 
to  conduct  compliance  testing  activities  and 
did  not  expressly  authorize  It  to  order  manu- 
facturers to  revise  their  quality  control 
procedures. 

Conference  stibstitv.te  (5 14). — The  Senate 
recedes. 

Product  Labeling 

House. — The  House  amendment  author- 
ized the  Commission  by  rule  to  require  the 
use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  content  of 
labels  containing  the  date  and  place  of  man- 
ufacture of  a  consumer  product,  and  a  suit- 
able identification  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  consumer  product  (unless  the  product 
bears  a  private  label  In  which  case  the  label 
must  identify  the  manufacturer  by  code  and 
also  identify  the  private  labeler).  If  the 
product  is  subject  to  a  consumer  product 
safety  rule,  the  rule  under  this  provision 
may  require  the  label  to  certify  that  the 
product  meets  all  applicable  standards  and 
to  specify  the  applicable  standards.  These 
labels,  where  practicable,  could  be  required 
by  the  Commission  to  be  permanently 
marked  on  or  affixed  to  the  consumer  prod- 
uct. The  Commission  could  permit  any  In- 
formation as  to  date  and  place  of  manufac- 
tvire  and  name  of  manufacture  to  be  coded. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute  (§  14). — The  Senate 
recedes. 

Notification  and  Repair,  Replacement,  or 
Refund 

(1)  Notification  by  manufacturer  to 
agency. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  required  every 
manufacturer.  Importer,  or  distributor  of,  or 
dealer  In,  a  consumer  product  who  discovers 
that  such  product  has  a  defect  which  re- 
lates to  the  safety  of  use  of  such  product  or 
that  such  product  falls  to  comply  with  an 
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applicable  consimier  safety  standard  to  im- 
mediately notify  the  new  Agency  of  the  de- 
lect or  failure  to  comply  if  such  product  has 
left  the  place  of  manufacture. 

House. — The  House  amendment  required 
every  manufacturer  of  a  consumer  product 
distributed  in  conunerce,  and  every  distrib- 
utor and  retailer  of  such  product,  who  ob- 
tains Information  which  reasonably  supports 
the  conclusion  that  the  product  falls  to  com- 
ply with  an  applicable  consumer  product 
safety  rule,  or  contains  a  product  defect 
which  could  create  a  substantial  hazard  to 
the  public,  to  immediately  inform  the  Com- 
mission of  such  failure  to  comply  or  of  such 
defect,  unless  such  manufacturer,  distrib- 
utor, or  retailer  has  actual  knowledge  that 
the  Commission  has  been  adequately  In- 
formed of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply. 

Conference  substitute  (|f5(b)).— The 
senate  recedes. 

(2)  Notification  by  manufacturer  to 
public. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that  if 
a  consumer  product  falls  to  comply  with  an 
applicable  order  Issued  under  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  thereby  presents 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  cw  death  or 
has  a  defect  which  causes  it  to  present  an 
unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  or  death,  the 
manufacturer,  Importer,  or  distrlbutta'  of, 
or  dealer  In,  such  product  could  be  required 
by  the  Agency  (by  order  after  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing)  to  give  public  notice  and  to 
mail  to  consumers  and  certain  persons  In 
the  distribution  chain  notification  contain- 
ing information  required  by  the  Agency. 

House. — The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  Commission,  if  it  determined  (after  af- 
fording &n  opportunity  for  a  hearing)  that 
a  product  distributed  in  conunerce  presents 
a  substantial  product  hazard  and  that  notifi- 
cation Is  required  in  order  to  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  such  substantial 
product  hazard,  to  order  the  manufacturer 
or  any  distributor  or  retailer  of  the  product 
to  take  any  one  or  more  of  the  following 
actions: 

(A)  to  give  public  notice  of  the  defect  or 
failure  to  comply; 

(B)  to  mall  notice  to  each  person  who  is 
a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retailer  of 
such  product;  or 

(C)  to  mall  notice  to  every  person  to 
whom  the  person  required  to  give  notice 
knows  such  product  was  delivered  or  sold. 
Any  such  order  shall  specify  the  form  and 
content  of  the  notice. 

The  House  bill  defined  "substantial  prod- 
uct hazard"  for  purposes  of  the  notification 
and  remedy  provision  of  the  bill  as  a  failure 
to  comply  with  an  applicable  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule  which  creates  a  substantial 
hasard  to  the  public,  or  a  product  defect 
which  (because  of  the  pattern  of  defect,  the 
number  of  defective  products  distributed  In 
commerce,  the  severity  of  the  risk,  or  other- 
wise) creates  a  substantial  hazard  to  the 
public. 

Conference  substitute  (5  IS  (a)  and  (c) ). — 
The  Senate  recedes. 

(3)  Repair,   replacement,   or   refund. 
Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that  in 

any  case  in  which  the  Agency  could  order 
the  manufacturer.  Importer,  dealer,  or  dis- 
tributor to  notify  the  public  of  a  defect 
or  failure  to  comply,  it  could  also  require 
him  to  bring  such  product  into  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  such  order  without 
charge  to  the  consvuner,  or  to  either  replace 
such  product  with  a  like  or  equivalent  con- 
sumer product  which  complies  with  such 
order  without  charge  to  the  consumer  or 
to  refund  the  purchase  price  of  such  product 
upon  its  tender,  whichever  option  is  elected 
by  the  manufacturer.  Importer,  distributor, 
or  dealer  whose  product  falls  to  comply.  If 
an  election  is  made  to  refund  the  pwchase 
price,  the  price  shall  be  less  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  use,  If  such  product  has  been  in 


the  possession  of  tb«  consumer  for  more 
than  one  year  at  the  time  of  tender. 

House. — The  comparable  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  authorized  the  Cooomis- 
slon,  if  It  determined  (after  affording  an 
opportunity  for  a  hesirlng)  that  a  product 
distributed  in  commerce  presents  a  substan- 
tial product  hazard  and  that  action  und^r 
this  provision  would  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est, to  order  the  manufacturer  or  any  dis- 
tributor or  retailer  of  such  product  to  take 
whichever  of  the  following  actions  the  person 
to  whom  the  order  is  directed  elects: 

(1)  to  bring  the  product  Into  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  or  to  repair  the 
defect  In  such  product; 

(3)  to  replace  the  product  with  a  like 
or  equivalent  product  which  compiles  with 
the  applicable  consumer  product  safety  rule 
or  which  does  not  contain  the  defect;  or 

(3)  to  refund  the  purchase  price  of  the 
product  (less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  use, 
if  such  product  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  a  consumer  for  one  year  or  more  (A)  at 
the  time  of  public  notice  under  subsection 
(c) ,  or  (B)  at  the  time  the  consumer  receives 
actual  notice  of  the  defect  or  noncompli- 
ance, whichever  first  occurs) . 

An  order  under  this  provision  could  also 
require  the  person  to  whom  it  applies  to 
submit  a  plan,  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sion, for  taking  action  under  whichever  of 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  person  elected. 
The  Commission  would  specify  In  the  order 
the  ptersons  to  whom  refunds  must  be  made 
If  the  person  to  whom  the  order  Is  directed 
elects  to  take  the  action  described  In  para- 
graph (3).  If  an  order  under  this  provision 
Is  directed  to  more  than  one  person,  the 
Commission  shall  specify  which  person  hEis 
the  election  under  this  provision. 

Conference  substitute  (ilS(d)). — The 
Senate  recedes. 

(4)  Reimbursement. 

SencUe. — The  Senate  required  any  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  distributor,  or  dealer 
against  whom  an  order  is  Issued  under  the 
provisions  relating  to  repair,  replacement, 
etc.,  to  reimburse  each  consumer  of  the  prod- 
uct which  Is  the  subject  of  such  order  for 
any  reasonable  and  foreseeable  expenses  (In- 
cluding transportation  expenses)  Incurred  by 
such  consumer  In  availing  himself  of  the 
remedies  provided  by  the  order. 

House. — The  House  amendment  provided 
that  no  charge  shall  be  made  to  any  person 
(other  than  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
retailer)  who  avails  himself  of  any  remedy 
provided  under  a  repair,  replacement,  or  re- 
fund order,  and  the  person  subject  to  the 
order  shall  reimburse  each  person  (other 
than  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retailer) 
who  is  entitled  to  such  a  remedy  for  any 
reasonable  and  foreseeable  expenses  incurred 
by  such  person  in  availing  himself  of  such 
remedy.  In  addition,  the  House  provided  that 
any  order  Issued  under  the  notification,  and 
repair,  replacement,  or  refund  section  may 
require  any  person  who  is  a  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  retailer  of  the  product  to  re- 
imburse any  other  person  who  is  a  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  or  retailer  of  such  prod- 
uct for  such  other  person's  exp)en8es  in  con- 
nection with  carrying  out  the  order,  If  the 
Commission  determines  such  reimbursement 
to  be  In  the  public  interest. 

Conference  substitute  (5f5(e)). — The 
Senate  recedes. 

(5)  Hearings. 

Senate. — Tht  Senate  bill  required  full  ad- 
judicatory hearings  under  section  SS4  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  In  a  proceeding 
to  order  notification  or  replacement,  refimd, 
or  repair. 

House. — The  House  provided  that  a  notl- 
fioatlon  order  or  a  replacement,  refund,  or 
repair  order  may  be  Issued  only  after  an  op- 
portimlty  for  a  hearing  In  accordance  with 
section  654  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
except  that,  If  the  Commission  determines 


that  any  person  who  wishes  to  participate 
in  such  hearing  is  a  part  of  a  class  of  partici- 
pants who  share  an  identity  of  Interest,  the 
Oommission  may  limit  such  person's  paitlcl- 
paUon  in  such  hearing  to  participation 
through  a  single  representative  designated 
by  such  class  (or  by  the  Commtsalon  If  such 
clan  falls  to  designate  such  a  repreaanta- 
tive) , 

Conference  substitute  (I15(/))w— The  San- 
ate  recedes. 

Inspection  and  Recordkeeping 

Both  bills  had  provisions  dealing  with  in- 
spection and  recordkeeping. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that  a 
separate  written  notice  was  to  be  given  for 
each  inspection,  but  a  notice  was  not  re- 
quired for  each  entry  made  during  the  pe- 
riod of  inspection  set  forth  in  the  notice.  If 
the  officer  or  employee  who  made  the  inspec- 
tion obtained  any  sample  in  the  course 
thereof,  he  was,  prior  to  leaving  the  prem- 
ises, to  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
In  charge,  a  receipt  therefor  describing  the 
sample. 

The  Senate  bill  further  provided  that  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  were  to 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  any  warrant  in  aid 
of  an  Inspection  or  investigation,  if  the  war- 
rant was  required  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  finding 
that  the  inspection  or  Investigation  was  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. 

The  Senate  bill  also  authorized  the  Com- 
missioner to  establish,  by  order  at  any  time, 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  manufacttirers 
or  Importers  of  a  consumer  product  required 
to  conform  to  a  consumer  product  safety 
standard,  including  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  distributors,  dealers  and  consumers 
to  assist  manufacturers  or  importers  In 
securing  and  maintaining  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  first  purchasers  (other  than 
dealers  or  distributors)  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts for  which  consumer  product  safety 
standards  had  been  promulgated.  These 
procedures  were  to  be  reasonable  for  the 
particular  type  or  class  of  consumer  products 
for  which  they  were  prescribed.  In  deter- 
mining whether  to  require  the  maintenance 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  first  pur- 
chasers, the  Commissioner  was  to  consider 
the  severity  of  the  injury  that  could  have  re- 
sulted If  a  consumer  product  had  not  been 
manufactured  In  compliance  with  an  appli- 
cable consumer  product  safety  standard,  the 
likelihood  that  a  particular  type  or  class  of 
consimaer  products  would  not  have  been 
manufactured  In  compliance  with  an  appli- 
cable consumer  product  safety  standard,  and 
the  burden  Imposed  upon  the  manufacturer 
or  Importer  by  requiring  the  maintenance 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  first  pur- 
chasers (Including  the  cost  to  consumers  of 
the  maintenance). 

House. — The  House  Inspection  and  record- 
keeping provisions  did  not  contain  any  spe- 
cific provisions  similar  to  the  above  Senate 
provisions  and  its  recordkeeping  provision 
was  applicable  to  every  manufacturer,  pri- 
vate labeler,  or  distributor  of  a  consumer 
product,  whether  or  not  required  to  conform 
to  a  consumer  public  safety  standard.  How- 
ever, the  House  amendment  did  authorize 
the  Commission  to  require  by  rule  manu- 
facturers, private  labelers.  and  distributors 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  records  as 
may  be  required  to  Implement  the  Act. 

Conference  substitute  (J  19). — Tbe  Senate 
recedes. 

Imported  Products 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any 
consumer  product  imported  Into  the  United 
States  to  which  a  consumer  product  safety 
standard  applied  or  which  was  declared  a 
banned  or  Imminently  hazardo\is  consimier 
product,  was  not  to  be  delivered  from 
CustoDis  custody  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
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tlon  4W  of  the  T»rtff  Act  of  1930.  In  the 
event  an  Imported  consumer  product  wm 
delivered  from  Customa  custody  under  bond. 
u  provided  In  section  498  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1030,  and  was  declared  a  banned  or  im- 
minently hazardous  consumer  product  or 
failed  to  conform  with  a  consumer  product 
safety  standard  In  effect  on  the  date  of  entry 
of  the  merchandise,  the  Administrator  was 
to  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
unless  It  appeared  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  product  could  have  been  brought  Into 
compliance  with  all  applicable  requirements 
was  to  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  demand  redelivery.  Upon  a  failure  to  re- 
deliver, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to 
assert  a  claim  for  liquidated  damages  for 
breach  of  a  condition  of  the  bond  arising 
out  of  the  failure  to  conform  or  redeliver  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
When  asserting  a  claim  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages against  an  Importer  for  failure  to  re- 
deliver such  nonconforming  goods,  the  liqui- 
dated damages  were  not  to  be  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  nonconform- 
ing merchandise  If,  within  five  years  prior 
thereto,  the  Importer  had  previously  been 
assessed  liquidated  damages  for  failure  to 
redeliver  nonconforming  goods  In  response 
to  a  demand  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Destruction  of  products  which  failed  to 
comply  to  regulations  under  this  bill  took 
place  within  ninety  days  after  notice  to  the 
Importer   or  consignee. 

House. — The  House  amendment  provided 
that  any  consumer  product  offered  for  Im- 
portation Into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  (as  defined  In  general  head- 
note  a  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States)  was  to  be  refused  admission  Into  this 
customs  territory  If  the  product  failed  to 
comply  with  an  applicable  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule,  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  labeled  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations under  section  14  of  the  House 
amendment,  was  or  had  been  determined 
to  be  an  Imminently  hazardous  consumer 
product  In  a  proceeding  brought  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  House  amendment,  had  a 
product  defect  which  constituted  a  substan- 
tial product  hazard,  or  was  a  product  which 
was  manufactured  by  a  person  who  the 
Commission  has  Informed  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Treasury  Is  In  violation  of  the  Inspec- 
tion or  recordkeeping  requirements  of  the 
House   amendment. 

All  actions  taken  by  an  owner  or  consignee 
to  modify  the  product  were  subjeot  to  the 
supervision  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  If  It  appeared  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  product  could  not  be  modlPed 
or  that  the  owner  or  consignee  was  not  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  to  modify  the  prod- 
uct It  was  to  be  refused  admission  Into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Commission  could  direct  the  Secretary 
to  demand  redelivery  of  the  product  into 
cujrtoms  custody,  and  to  seize  the  product 
if  It  was   not  redelivered. 

The  House  tunendment  fiirther  provided 
that  products  refuse  admission  Into  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States  had  to 
be  exported,  except  that  upon  application, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  have  per- 
mitted the  destruction  of  the  product  In 
lieu  of  exportation.  If  the  owner  or  consignee 
did  not  export  the  product  within  a  reason- 
able time,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
could  have  destroyed  the  product. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  the  Com- 
mission was  allowed  to,  by  rule,  condition 
the  Importation  of  a  consumer  product  on 
the  manufacturer's  compliance  with  Inspec- 
tion and  recordkeeping  requirements  and 
rules  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  these 
reqxilrements. 

Con/ercTice  rulaUtute  (1 17), — The  Senate 
recedes. 


ProhiWted  AeU 
Both  bills  contained  slmUar  provisions 
dealing  with  prohibited  acts,  and.  In  particu- 
lar, they  prohibited  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, etc.  of  consumer  products  which  do 
not  comply  with  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule. 

Setwfe.— The  Senate  bill  contained  pro- 
visions making  It  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  of  making  consumer 
products  available  to  consumers,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  fall  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  as  to  the  Senate  bill's 
compliance  section  (dealing  with  quality 
control  procedures,  names  of  first  purchases, 
compliance  testing,  and  certification)  and 
stockpiling  section,  to  alter,  modify,  deetroy, 
or  remove  any  portion  of,  or  do  any  other  act 
with  respect  to,  a  consiimer  product  or  label- 
ing thereon  at  attached  thereto,  If  the  act 
is  done  while  the  product  la  being  held  or 
transported  for  sale,  and  results  In  the  con- 
sumer product  or  its  labeling  falling  to  con- 
form to  a  consumer  product  safety  standard, 
or  renders  the  product  a  banned  or  immi- 
nently hazardous  consumer  product,  to  fall 
to  provide  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Injury  Information  Clearinghouse  the  infor- 
mation concerning  Injuries,  or  to  fall  to  pro- 
vide any  required  safety  analysis. 

House. — The  Hoxise  amendment  made  it 
unlawfta  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse 
to  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records, 
fall  to  furnish  information  respecting  a  sub- 
stantial product  defect,  fall  to  furnish  a 
certificate  or  Issue  a  false  certificate  If  the 
person  In  the  exercise  of  due  care  has  rea- 
son to  know  that  the  certificate  Is  false  or 
misleading  In  any  material  respect,  or  fall 
to  comply  with  any  rule  relating  to  labeling. 
The  Hovise  amendment  further  provided 
that  the  unlawful  acts  of  manufacturing 
for  sale,  offering  for  sale,  distributing  In 
commerce,  or  Importing  Into  the  United 
States  any  consumer  product  which  was 
not  in  conformity  with  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  nifety  standard  or  manu- 
facturing for  sale,  offering  for  sale,  distribut- 
ing In  commerce,  or  Importing  Into  the 
United  States  any  consumer  product  which 
had  been  declared  a  banned  hazardotis  prod- 
uct by  a  rule  were  not  to  apply  to  any  per- 
son who  held  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
the  consumer  product  conformed  to  all  ap- 
plicable consumer  product  safety  rules,  un- 
less the  person  knew  that  the  consumer 
product  did  not  conform,  or  relied  In  good 
faith  on  the  representation  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  a  distributor  of  the  product  that 
the  product  was  not  subject  to  an  applicable 
product  safety  rule. 

Conference  substitute  (119). — ^The  con- 
ference substitute  Incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  with  a  conforming 
amendment  making  violations  of  the  Com- 
mission's stockpiling  niles  under  section 
9(d)  (a)    a  prohibited  act. 

CivU  Penalties 
Senate. — ^The  Senate  bill  stated  that  who- 
ever knowingly  committed  any  act  prohib- 
ited In  its  prohibited  acts  section,  or.  In 
case  of  conunlsslon  of  any  act  so  enumerated 
In  the  Senate  bill's  prohibited  act  section  by 
a  corporation,  the  corporation  and  any  Indi- 
vidual director,  officer,  or  agent  of  the  cor- 
poration who  knowingly  caiised  In  whole  or 
In  part  the  corporation  to  commit  the  act, 
were  to  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  act  which  was  to 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  could  have 
been  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  United  States  or  the  Agency  In  Its  own 
name  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  designated  by 
the  Administrator  for  that  purpose.  "Know- 
ingly" was  defined  In  the  Senate  bUl  to  in- 
clude knowledge  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  action  taken  In  disregard  of  rea- 
sonable safeguards. 

House. — The  House  amendment  prorlded 


that  any  person  who  knowingly  violated  th* 
prohibited  acts  section  of  the  House  amend' 
ment  was  to  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  13.000  for  each  violation.  A  vlola-- 
tlon  of  section  19(a)  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  or  (6) 
was  to  constitute  a  separate  violation  wltfai 
respect  to  each  consumer  product  Involved, 
except  that  the  maximum  civil  penalty  was 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  any  related  series 
of  violations.  A  violation  of  section  19(a)  (3) 
was  to  constitute  a  separate  violation  with 
respect  to  each  failure  or  refusal  to  allow 
or  perform  an  act  required;  and  this  viola- 
tion was  a  continuing  one,  each  day  of  the 
violation  was  to  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense, except  that  the  maximum  civil 
penalty  was  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  any 
related  series  of  violations. 

The  House  amendment  further  provided 
that  the  second  sentence  of  the  above  para- 
graph did  not  apply  to  violations  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  section  19(a)  of  the 
House  amendment  if  the  person  who  vio- 
lated these  paragraphs  was  not  the  manu- 
factxirer  or  private  labeler  or  a  distributor  of 
the  product  Involved,  and  if  the  person  did 
not  have  either  actual  knowledge  that  his 
distribution  or  sale  of  the  product  violated 
these  paragraphs  or  notice  from  the  Com- 
mission that  the  distribution  or  sale  would 
have   been  a  violation  of  these  paragraphs. 

Any  civil  penalty  under  the  House  amend- 
ment was  authorized  to  be  compromised  by 
the  Conunlsslon.  In  determining  the  amoxmt 
of  the  penalty  or  whether  It  should  have 
been  remitted  or  mitigated  and  in  what 
amount,  the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  person 
charged  and  the  gravity  of  the  violation 
were  to  be  considered.  The  amount  of  the 
penalty  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  on  compromise,  could  have 
been  deducted  from  any  svmis  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged. 

Conference  substitute  (520).— The  Senate 
recedes. 

Criminal  Penalties 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
whoever  knowingly  committed  any  act  pro- 
hibited by  the  prohibited  acts  section  of  the 
Senate  bill,  or,  In  case  of  commission  of  any 
prohibited  act  described  in  the  prohibited  act 
section  of  the  Senate  bill  by  a  corporation, 
the  corporation  and  any  individual  director, 
officer,  or  agent  of  a  corporation  who  know- 
ingly caused  in  whole  or  In  part  the  corpora- 
tion to  commit  the  act.  and.  if  the  act  had 
t)een  willfully  conmiltted.  was  to  be  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction, 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  such  act 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  "Knowingly"  was  defined  to  Include 
knowledge  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
action  taken  In  disregard  of  reasonable  safe- 
guards. 

House. — The  House  amendment  provided 
that  any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violated  the  prohibited  acts  section  of 
the  House  amendment  after  having  received 
notice  of  noncompliance  from  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000 
or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  Any  Individual  director,  officer,  or 
agent  of  the  corporation  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  authorized,  ordered,  or  performed 
any  of  the  acts  or  practices  constituting  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  violation  of  the  prohibited 
acts  section  and  who  had  knowledge  of  notice 
of  noncompliance  received  by  the  corporation 
from  the  Commission  would  be  subject  tc 
criminal  penalties  under  this  section. 

Conference  substitute  (J  21),— The  Senate 
recedes. 

Injunctions 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
upon  application  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Attorney  General,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  were  to  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  the  commission  of  acts  prohibited 
by  prohibited  acts  section  of  the  Senate  bill. 
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md  to  compel  the  taking  of  any  action  re- 
quired by  the  Senate  bill. 

House. — The  House  amendment  provided 
that  the  United  States  district  courts  were 
to  have  Jtirlsdlctlon  to  restrain  any  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibited  acts  section  of  the 
House  amendment,  or  to  restrain  any  per- 
scm  from  distributing  In  commerce  a  product 
which  does  not  comply  with  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule,  or  both.  These  actions 
were  authorized  to  be  brought  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral,  on  request  of  the  Cammis- 
slon.  In  any  United  States  district  court  for 
a  district  wherein  any  act,  emission,  or  trans- 
action constituting  the  violation  had  occvu- 
red.  or  In  the  court  for  the  district  wherein 
the  defendant  was  found  at  transacted  busi- 
ness. In  any  injunctive  action  process  could 
have  been  served  on  a  defendant  In  any 
other  district  In  which  the  defendant  resided 
or  could  have  been  found. 

Conference  substitute  (521(a)). — The 
Senate  recedes  with  a  conforming 
amendment. 

Seizure 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
any  consumer  product  which  was  not  manu- 
factured in  compliance  with  an  applicable 
consumer  product  safety  standard,  at  which 
was  not  in  compliance  with  such  a  standard 
as  the  result  of  altering,  modifying,  destroy- 
ing, or  removing  any  portion  of,  or  doing  any 
other  act  with  respect  to,  a  consumer  prod- 
uct or  labeling  thereon  or  attached  thereto. 
If  the  act  was  done  while  the  product  was 
being  held  or  transported  for  sale,  and  re- 
sulted In  the  consumer  product  or  Its  label- 
ing falling  to  conform  to  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standard,  or  rendered  the  product 
a  banned  or  Inmilnently  hazardous  consumer 
product,  or  which  was  declared  a  banned  or 
Imminently  hazardous  consiuner  product, 
was  to  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  while 
In  commerce  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  on 
complaint  for  forfeiture  by  the  Administra- 
tor, and  condemned  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  whose  district  the 
consvimer  product  was  found. 

House. — The  House  amendment  provided 
that  any  consumer  product  which  failed  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  consumer  product 
safety  rule  when  Introduced  into  or  while 
In  commerce  or  while  held  for  sale  after  ship- 
ment in  commerce  was  to  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  agpilnst  on  libel  of  Information  and 
condemned  In  any  United  States  district 
court  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
consumer  product  was  ftound.  Proceedings  in 
cases  instituted  under  this  authority  was  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  proceedings 
In  rem  in  admiralty.  Whenever  these  proceed- 
ings Involving  Identical  consumer  products 
were  pending  In  courts  of  two  or  more  Judi- 
cial districts  they  were  to  be  consolidated  for 
trial  by  order  of  any  of  these  courts  upon 
application  reasonably  made  by  any  party  In 
Interest  upon  notice  to  all  other  parties  In 
Interest. 

Conference  Substitute  (121(b)). — ^The 
Senate  recedes  with  amendments  permitting 
the  commission's  attorneys  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  represent 
the  Commission  in  seizure  proceedings,  and 
allowing  consolidation  where  proceedings  in- 
volved "substantially  similar"  products, 
rather  than  "Identical"  products  as  in  the 
House  amendment. 

Private  Enforcement  of  Product  Safety  Rules 
and  Other  Provisions 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills  had 
SlmUar  provisions  for  private  suits  for  en- 
forcement of  consumer  product  safety  rules 
and  certain  other  requirements. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
any  person  who  could  have  been  exposed  to 
unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  or  death  pre- 
sented by  a  consumer  product  was  a\ithor- 
Ized  to  bring  an  action  to  enforce  a  con- 
siuner  product   safety  standard,  or  to  en- 


force any  order  with  respect  to  a  banned 
hazardous  consunaer  product  under  section 
306(f)  of  the  Senate  bill,  to  enforce  any 
order  with  respect  to  an  imminently  hazard- 
ous product  under  section  311  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  to  obtain  the  appropriate  In- 
junctive relief.  The  court  could  have 
awarded  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to  the 
prevailing  party. 

Hou^e. — The  House  amendment  provided 
that  any  Interested  person  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion to  enforce  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule  or  to  enforce  any  order  relating  to  noti- 
fication and  repair,  replacement,  or  refund 
under  section  15  of  the  House  amendment, 
and  to  obtain  appropriate  Injunctive  relief. 
The  court  could  under  certain  conditions 
award  costs  of  the  suit,  including  reason- 
able attorney's  fees,  to  the  prevailing  party. 

Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Effect  on  Private  Remedies 

Senate.— The  Senate  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision stating  that  compliance  with  any 
consumer  product  safety  standard  did  not 
exempt  any  person  from  any  liability  under 
common  law. 

House. — The  House  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision stating  that  compliance  with  con- 
sumer product  safety  rules  or  other  rules 
or  orders  were  not  to  relieve  any  person 
from  liability  at  common  law  or  under 
State  law  to  any  other  person,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Commission  to  take  any  action  or 
commence  a  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
safety  of  a  consumer  product  was  not  to  be 
admissible  in  evidence  in  litigation  at  com- 
mon law  or  under  State  law  relating  to  such 
consumer  product. 

The  House  bUl  further  provided  that — 

(1)  subject  to  the  confidentiality  require- 
ments of  section  6(a)  (2)  of  the  House 
amendment  but  notwithstanding  6(a)(1). 
accident  and  investigation  reports  made  by 
jLny  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission were  to  be  available  for  use  in  any 
civil,  criminal,  or  other  Judicial  proceeding 
arising  out  of  the  accident,  and  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  could  have  been  re- 
quired to  testify  in  proceedings  as  to  the 
facts  developed   in  the   investigations,  and 

(2)  subject  to  section  6(a)(2)  and  e(b) 
but  notwithstanding  section  6(a)(1).  any 
accident  or  investigation  report  made  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  was 
to  be  made  available  to  the  public  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  Identify  any  injured  per- 
son or  any  person  treating  him.  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  so  Identified,  and  all 
reports  on  research  projects,  demonstration 
projects,  and  other  related  activities  were 
to  be  public  Information. 

Conference  substitute.  (I  25). — The  House 
provisions,  other  than  the  provisions  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  above  are  Included 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

Effect  on  State  Law 

House. — ^The  House  amendment  provided 
that  whenever  a  Federal  consumer  product 
safety  standard  Is  In  effect  smd  applies  to  a 
hazard  associated  with  a  consumer  product, 
no  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
could  either  establish  or  continue  In  effect 
any  provision  of  a  safety  standard  or  regu- 
lation which  prescribes  any  requirements  8ts 
to  the  performance,  composition,  contents, 
design,  finish,  construction,  packaging,  or 
labeling  of  such  product  which  are  designed 
to  deal  with  the  same  hazard  associated  with 
such  consumer  product:  unless  such  require- 
ments are  identical  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  standards.  This  provision  also 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  establishing  a  safety  require- 
ment applicable  to  a  consumer  product  for 
its  own  use  If  such  requirement  imposes  a 
higher  standard  of  performance  than  that 


required  to  comply  with  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable Federal  standard. 

This  provision  also  provided  that  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  the  Commission  by  rule,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of 
views,  could  exempt  these  preemption  pro- 
visions (under  such  conditions  as  it  may 
impose)  a  proposed  safety  standard  or  regu- 
Utlon  described  in  the  application,  wbert 
the  proposed  standard  or  regulation  (1)  Im- 
poses a  higher  level  of  performance  than  the 
Federal  standard,  (3)  Is  required  by  oom- 
peUlng  local  conditions,  and  (3)  does  not 
unduly  burden  interstate  commerce. 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  was  generally  sim- 
ilar except  that  the  exemptlve  authority  was 
not  required  to  be  exercised  by  rule,  and  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  qualify  for 
an  exemption  had  to  adopt  Its  standard  pur- 
suant to  procedures  and  requirements  which 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Agency  were  sub- 
stantially comparable  to  thoee  prescribed  for 
Federal  consumer  product  safety  standards. 
Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Product  Safety  Advisory  Council 
House. — The  House  bill  provided  that  the 
Commission  would  establish  a  Product  Safety 
Advlstwy  Council  which  It  oould  have  con- 
sulted before  prescribing  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule  or  taking  other  action  under 
the  House  bill.  The  Council  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  and  was  to  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  each  of  whom 
was  to  be  qualified  by  training  and  experi- 
ence In  one  or  more  of  the  fields  applicable 
to  the  safety  of  products  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission.  The  Council  was 
to  be  constituted  of  five  members  selected 
from  governmental  agencies  including  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  five 
members  selected  from  consumer  product  in- 
dustries Including  at  least  one  representative 
of  small  business,  and  five  msmliers  selected 
from  among  consumer  organizations,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  recognized  con- 
sumer leaders.  The  Council  was  to  meet  at 
the  caU  of  the  Commission,  but  not  leaa 
often  than  four  times  during  each  calendar 
year. 

The  House  bill  gave  the  CXxincll  authority 
to  propose  consumer  product  safety  rules  to 
the  Commission  for  Its  consideration  and  to 
fiinrf.tr>n  through  Subcommittees  ot  Its  mem- 
bers. All  proceedings  of  the  Couacil  were  to 
be  public,  and  a  record  of  each  proceeding 
was  to  be  available  for  public  Inspection. 

The  House  bill  further  provUled  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  were  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  were,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
Council  or  while  otherwise  engaged  In  the 
business  of  the  Council,  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  not  exceeding  the  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  in- 
cluding traveltlme,  and  whUe  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  busLneas  they 
would  have  been  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  secUon  5703  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code.  These  paymenU  w«re  not  to 
render  members  of  the  Council  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose. 

Senate. — The  Sextate  bill  had  general  au- 
thority to  establish  advisory  committees. 

Conference  substitute  (|2>). — The  House 
provision  Is  incori>orated  In  the  conference 
report. 

SMXNnMXMTS   TO   OTHBI    I,AW8 

Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

Amendments 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  amended  section 

602  ot  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 

Act  to  provide  that  a  cosntetlc  Is  to  be  oon- 

sklsred    misbranded    unless    Its    labtf    con- 
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splcuotisly  seta  forth  the  common  or  usual 
name  of  the  coemetlc  substance  and  that  of 
each  of  Ita  Ingredients,  subject  to  exemptions 
which  may  be  preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  sets 
forth  adequate  warnings  against  use  where 
Its  use  might  be  dangerous  to  health.  Sec- 
tion aoi  of  that  Act  was  also  amended  so 
as  to  Include  "soap"  within  the  definition  of 
cosmetics,  and  thereby  subject  soap  to  the 
provisions  of  that  Act. 

Aoute. — ITo  comparable  provision. 

Conference    substitute. — The    Senate    re- 
cedes. 

Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 

Sen*te. — The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  establish 
a  new  procedure  under  which  possibly  toxic 
or  corrosive  substances  to  be  used  around  a 
household  or  by  children  would  be  subjected 
to  screening  tests  for  toxicity  and  corroslve- 
ness  before  being  distributed  commercially. 
Those  substances  which  the  tests  Indicated 
were  toxic  or  corroslTe  were  to  be  registered 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
substance,  the  results  of  the  tests,  and  the 
proper  antidote  or  treatment  for  any  injury 
or  UlnesB  which  might  result  from  contact 
or  use.  Such  substances  were  to  be  assigned 
a  registration  number  which  was  to  appear 
on  the  label  of  any  container  of  the  toxic  or 
corrosive  substances.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  to  establish  an 
otRce  through  which  the  registered  informa- 
tion would  be  available  at  all  times  for  medl- 
csU  treatnient  purposes.  In  other  amendments 
to  that  Act.  the  Senate  bUl  provided  that 
any  substance  registered  with  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act,  which  failed  to  bear  Its  reg- 
istration niimber  on  the  label  of  its  con- 
tainer, was  a  misbranded  haz&rdotis  sub- 
stance; that  foods,  druga,  and  cosmetics  reg- 
ulated tmder  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  fuels  In  containers,  used 
around  a  house  in  heating,  cooking,  or 
refrigeration,  were  to  be  covered  under  the 
Inderal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (present 
law  explicitly  excludes  them  from  the  defini- 
tion of  hazardous  rubstances  that  failure  to 
conduct  the  required  screening  tests  was  a 
prohibited  act  under  the  Federal  Razardotis 
Substances  Act:  and  that  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare were  authorized  to  enter  factories,  ware- 
houses, and  other  establishments  to  inspect 
and  copy  screening  test  results. 

House. — No  similar  specific   provision. 

Conference  rubstitute — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

federal  Caustic  Poison  Act 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  repealed  the  Fed- 
eral Caustic  Poison  Act. 

House. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

AUTHOaiZATIOIT    APPVOPKIATIONS 

Senate. — The  Senate  bill  authorised  the 
appropriation  of  $350,000,000  for  fiscal  1978. 
•300.000.000  for  fiscal  1974.  and  «350  000.000 
for  fiscal  1975  The  atrthortaatlon  limited  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  by  pro- 
viding that  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  bill  could  be  expended  to  plan,  de- 
sign, or  construct  any  research  or  testing 
facility  unless  that  expondltiire  was  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law  The  Senate  author- 
ization Included  sums  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Agency's  regulation  of  foods,  drugs, 
medical  devices,  and  cosmetics,  as  well  as 
consumer  products. 

House. — The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  t56.000.000  for  fiscal 
1973.  »59. 000,000  for  fiscal  1974,  and 
»«4.000,000  for  fiscal  1975.  No  amount  ap- 
propriated under  that  authorization  coxild 
be  expended  for  the  planning  or  construc- 
tion of  resectfch.  development,  or  testing 
facilities.    A    separate    provision    authorized 


the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  planning  and  construction 
of  such  facilities,  subject  to  the  limitation 
that  no  appropriation  might  be  made  for 
any  such  planning  or  construction  Involving 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $100,000  unless 
that  planning  or  construction  had  been  ap- 
proved by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 

Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

KFTZLTIVI    OATIS 

Senate. — Section  119  of  the  Seiuts  bUl 
provided  a  general  effective  date  of  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  first  took  office,  or  on  such 
earlier  date  as  the  President  might  prescribe. 
Ofllcers  oould  be  a{>polnt«d  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed  Act. 
Section  401  of  the  bUl  provided  that  the 
amendments  miade  by  that  section  to  section 
602  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  were  to  bake  effect  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  proposed  Act.  Section 
608  of  the  bill  provided  that  the  provisions 
In  title  V,  amending  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  and  repealing  the  Federal 
Oaustlc  Poison  Act,  were  to  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed Act.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  authorized  to  delay 
the  applicability  of  the  changes  In  law,  made 
by  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act,  to  any  person  In  any 
case  In  which  he  determined  that  the  delay 
WM  necessary  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
testing  and  registration  of  the  hazardous 
substances  manufactured,  compounded,  or 
processed  by  that  person. 

House. — The  House  amendsnent  provided 
that  the  proposed  Act  would  become  effective 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  for  sections  4  (relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  ConsTimer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission)  and  32  (relating  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations)  which  were 
to  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  proposed  Act.  and  section  30  (relating  to 
transfers  of  functions)  which  was  to  take 
effect  150  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  proposed  Act  or  on  the  date  on  whl(di 
at  least  3  members  of  the  Commission  first 
took  office,  whichever  was  later. 

Conference  substitute  (J 34). — The  Senate 
recedes. 

HAKI.XT  O.  Staogkxs, 

Joaif  E.  Moss, 

W.  S.  "Bnj."  Stuckzt,  J»., 

Bob  Bckraxdt, 

Wtlliam  L.  Springer, 

Jamxs  T.  Brotrill, 

JoTOf  Wars, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  O.  Maoi«ttson, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Fraitk  B.  Moss, 
Abkaham  Ribicopt, 
Edward  M.  Kenneot, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Marlow  W.  Cook, 
Charles  H.  Prrct, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


October  14,  on  account  of  ofDcial  busi- 
ness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  suiy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  HoLiFiKLD,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DoRN,  on  Friday  next,  for  1  hour, 
in  order  to  afford  Members  the  opportu- 
nity to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Honor- 
able John  McMillan,  dean  of  the  South 
Carolina  delegation. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
12. 

Mr.  Halpkrn,  for  30  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 12. 

Mr.  FncDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 12. 

Mr.  McKtNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 12. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 12. 

Mr.  ScHWKNGEL,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  13. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Teernan,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bl ANTON,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FuQUA,  for  IQ  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abztjg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiriEiD,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  13. 

Mr.  Whttten,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 14. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  14. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to  : 

Mr.  McKevitt  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arsnds)  ,  for  today,  on  siccount  of  oflQclal 
business. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  period  from  3  p.m. 
Friday,  October  13,  through  Friday, 
(Dctober  27.  1972,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  DcNHOLM  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Abourezk),  for  today  through  Saturday, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PrwDLBT,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
smd  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $425. 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial with  his  remarks  made  today  on 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  14370. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carlson)  ,  for  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  special  order  of  Mr.  Kemp 
today. 
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Mr.  Van  Deerlin  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia)  to  extend 
his  remarks  following  Mr.  Heckler's 
special  order  on  Charles  E.  "Chuck" 
Yeager. 

Mr.  Henderson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia)  to  extend  his 
remarks  following  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  DTT  Pont  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MosKSR)  to  extend  his  remarks  on  coast- 
al zone  management  bill  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MosKER,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  coastal  zone  management 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  to  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <  Mr.  Hechler  ) . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mailliard  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  ScKWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  McClurb. 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  EscK. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CouGHLiif. 

Mr.  MiZELL  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Begich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Roy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corman  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Denholm  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  ROTHAL. 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Donohue. 
Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski. 
Ms.  Abeuo  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Ranoel. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Stuckey  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  MooRKEAD  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  4006.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  increasing  income  limita- 
tions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension,  and  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

S.  4067.  An  act  to  authorlz«  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  sit- 
uated in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  Colo., 
to  Frank  W.  Whltenack;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7117.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the 
reimbursement  of  United  States  vessel  own- 
ers for  charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release 
of  vessels  and  crews  Illegally  seized  by  for- 
eign countries,  to  strengthen  the  provisions 
therein  relating  to  the  collection  of  claims 
against  such  foreign  countries  for  amounts 
so  reimbursed  and  for  certain  other  amounts, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10420.  An  act  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals; to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission; and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13694.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  re- 
solution establishing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended; 

H.R.  15641.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15883.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  protec- 
tion of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles : 

S.  493.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  classify  as  a 
wilderness  area  the  national  forest  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area, 
known  as  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  and  ad- 
joining area.  In  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; 

S.  2700.  An  act  to  extend  diplomatic  privi- 


leges and  Immunities  to  the  Mission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  European  Communities  and  to 
members  thereof; 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Jomt  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  oer- 
taln  cases;  and 

SJ.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
grants  for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships  to 
Disadvantaged  secondary  school  students  and 
their  teachers  to  participate  In  a  Washington 
public  affairs  program. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  9756.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,   1936,  as  amended. 

H.R.  10420.  An  act  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals; to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission: and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.R.  15883.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded 
protection  of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
October  13, 1972,  at  12  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEMBER 

The  oath  of  oflBce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22).  to 
be  administered  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  text  of  which  is 
carried  In  section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
and  being  as  follows: 

'I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear   (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I   take   this   obligation   freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well    and   faithfully   discharge    the 
duties  of  the  Office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has   been  subscribed   to  in  person   and 
filed  In  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  tiie  92d  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States"  'U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25).  approved 
February  18,  1948: 

John  B.  Brxaux,  Seventh  District  ot 
Louisiana. 


EXECUTIVE  (X)MMUN7CATI0N6,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2419.  A  letter  from  the  Kzecutlve  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Oommlaelon,  trans- 
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mlttlng  a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
&ppllc«tlon«  and  bearing  coms  In  the  Com- 
mission a*  of  August  31,  1972.  purs\mnt  to 
section  5(e)  of  tbe  Cominunlc*tlons  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3420.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  Sef>t«mber  36,  1973,  submitting  a  re- 
port, together  with  accompanying  papers 
and  lUustTktlons,  on  Salt  River,  Ky.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  April  13, 
1960,  and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  37,  1950,  and  authorized  by  section  205 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17, 
1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-374);  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Ulustratlons. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committeea  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROBBBTS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  3.  4018  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1582) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  vriT.Tj;  of  Arkansas:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  9483  (Rept.  No.  93-1583).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  PRASER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.  4032.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ternational Exposition  on  the  Environment 
tx}  be  held  In  Spokane,  Wash.,  In  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1584).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tbe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  13158.  A  bUl  to  name  a  bridge 
Eicross  a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor,  Calif., 
the  "George  P.  Mlller-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge"  (Rept.  No.  92-1586) .  Referred  to  the 
Hovise  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  16804.  A  biU  to  rename  the  Mln- 
eola  Dam  and  Lake  as  the  Carl  L.  Estes  Dam 
and  Lake  (Rept.  No.  92-1586).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  17038.  A  bUl  designating  the 
Oakley  Reservoir  on  the  Sangamon  River  at 
Decatur.  III.,  as  the  William  L.  Springer  Lake 
I  Rept.  No.  92-1587*.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  141  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1588) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  3.  1852  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1589) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FLOOD:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  16654  (Rept.  No. 
93- 1 59 1 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  221. 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  Benjamin 
Franklin  Memorial  Hall  at  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia.  Pa.,  as  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  National  Memorial  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1692).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S.  3419  (Rept.  No. 
93-1593) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  DENNIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HSt.  10609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Mar- 
oos  Cordova-Campos;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1690).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Ho\ise. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJt.  17101.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  small  business  concerns  in  con- 
verting to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  17102.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  several  ofBclals  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  17103.  A  bill  to  amend  section  463(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  Installment  ob- 
ligations in  the  case  of  the  liquidation  of 
certain  small  business  corporations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 

H.R.  17104.  A  bill  to  provide  fM"  decen- 
tralization of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  locating  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  heartland  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 

H.R.   17106.  A  bill  to  protect  confidential 
sources  of  the  news  media;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 

Hit.  17106.  A  bill  to  Insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  Items 
which  narrow  the  Income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3-year 
period  of  existing  provisions  of  these  types; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  17107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  tbe 
Sclal  Security  Act  to  improve  tbe  computa- 
tion of  an  indlvldiuil's  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  benefits  by  providing  a 
formula  under  which  such  benefits  wUl  re- 
flect both  the  current  wage  levels  at  the 
time  of  such  Individual's  entitlement  and 
the  length  of  such  Individual's  coverage;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  BXTBTON,  Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  Harrtnoton,  Mr.  Hixstoski.  Mr. 
Mttrpht  of  New  York,  Mr.  PoDXix, 
Mr.  Rancxl,  Mr.  Rosbntral.  Mr. 
RoTBAi,,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 

HJl.  17108.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  from  unnecessary 
medical  expoe\ire  to  ionizing  radiation;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  17109.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe radiation  standards  for,  and  conduct 
regular  inspections  of,  diagnostic  and  other 
X-ray  systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MTKVA: 

HJi.  17110.  A  bill  to  oompenaate  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  In  tbe  District  of  Colima- 
bla;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  PODELL: 

H.B.  17111.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  change  tbe  color  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  oonoernlng  ways 
to  vary  the  size  of  such  notes,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  «*nv<ng  m^ 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HM.  17112.  A  bill  to  provide  reimbursement 
to  certain  individuals  for  medical  relief  for 
physical  injtiry  suffered  by  them  that  Is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  tbe  explosions  of  the 
atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  in  August  1946  and  tbe  radioactive 
fallout  from  those  explosions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  TTERNAN: 
HH.  17113.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Commiml- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  loan  as- 
sistance to  certain  cable  television  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  17114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  tbe  value 
of  farm  real  estate  shall  be  Its  value  for  farm- 
ing purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
B.S,.  17115.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  personal 
depletion  allowance  deduction  for  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  46:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FRXUNORtrrsKN)  : 
HJl.  17116.  A  bUl   to   amend  section  4941 
(d)  (2)  (O)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
HJl.  17117.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  tbe  United  States  Code  (respecting 
firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms  In 
the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  increase 
tbe  penalties  In  certain  related  existing  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  17118.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  to  establish  a 
program  to  improve  tbe  quality  of  education 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cuuuc, 
Mr.  Clxvbland,  Mr.  Dknt,  Mr.  En.- 
BiBO,   Mr.    Gatdos.    Mr.    Hauet,    Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Hanlxt,  Mr.  Hkckler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
HosMER,   Mr.   Leggxtt,   Mr.   McDade. 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Murpht  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Prtor  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Rees,    Mr.    Sandman,    Mr.    Tternan, 
Mr.    Ware.    Mr.    Yatron,    and    Mr. 
Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  17119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  with  re- 
spect to  fiood  insurance  by  establishing  the 
national   disaster   insurance   fund,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FRASEB: 
H.R.  17120.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  permit  the  States  con- 
currently with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  the  emission  of  radioactive 
effluents;  to  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio)  : 
H.R.    17121.   A   bUl   to  establish   an   Inde- 
pendent Consimier  Protection  Agency,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJl.  17122.  A  blU  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  nou- 
market-economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its  citi- 
zens  as   a  condition  to  emigration;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  17123.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
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antee  agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market-economy  country  which  denies  to 
its  citizens  tbe  right  to  emigrate  or  which 
imposes  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its 
citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  tbe 
Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK : 
HJi.  17124.  A  bill  to  assure  that  any  foreign 
establishment  which  produces  or  processes 
food,  food  additives,  or  drugs  for  Import  into 
the  United  States  meets  minimum  UB. 
standards  for  health  and  sanitation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
VLB..  17125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tbe  Individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJR.  17126.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  the  cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free 
of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  17127.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  standards  for 
the  sealing  of  food  packages,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  17128.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  exempt 
status  of  Joint  activities  of  educational  or- 
ganizations under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wau)ix,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moss, 
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Mr.    BxoicH,    Mr.    Harrinotoit,    Mr. 
MxixKXR,  Mr.  Preter  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   Mr.    SEiBRRLiira,    Mr.    Stokes, 
Mr.  Haltrrn,  and  Mr.  McKiknet)  : 
H.R.  17129.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  tiie  financing 
of  tbe  cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free 
of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage, 
and  for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJR.  17180.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cul- 
tural, and  artistic  activities  between  Japan 
and  tbe-  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Brot- 
hux  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Burke  of  nor- 
Ida,  Mr.  Danxel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dan- 
ielson,  Mr.   DoNOHTTZ,   Mr.   Dttiaki. 
Mr.  Edmonosom,  Mr.  Qaixaoher,  Mr. 
Hechi,er    of    West    Virginia,    Mrs. 
HxcKUCR      of      Massachusetts,      Mr. 
HxiNZ,     Mr.     HoLiricu},     Mr.     Mxr- 

CALTE,    Mr.    MlNBHAIX,    MT.    MOROAN, 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Reh).  Mr.  Udaix. 
Mr.  WHITEH17R8T,  and  Mr.  Gibbons)  : 

HJl.  17181.  A  blU  to  prohibit  moet-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  gviar- 
antee  agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market-economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  Im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

HJ.  Res.  1327.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Sense  of  tbe  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  economic  pwllcy  of  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  Its  relations  with  tbe  So- 
viet Union  and  any  other  country  which  uses 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory  methods  to  lim- 
it tbe  right  of  emigration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJ.  Res.  1838.  Jomt  resolution  designating 
the  last  Sunday  In  January  of  each  year  as 
"Sons'  and  Daughters'  Day";  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
SCHWENCEL,  Mr.  BiACOi,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.   Caret   of   New  York,   and   Mr. 
Annunzio)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   720.   Conciirrent   resolution 
authwlzlng  the  placement  of  a  statute  of 
Christopher  Columbus  in  the  Capitol;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.    Res.    1161.    Resolution    amending    the 
Rules  of  the  House  by  adding  rule  XLV  on 
House-authorized    Federal    budget;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Qtnx)  : 
H.  Res.  1162.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 
to  attend  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  Con- 
ference in  Paris;  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FBELINQHirrSEN : 

HR.  17132.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carolina 
Monaco  and  her  daughters,  Lucia  Monaco 
and  Patricia  Monaco;  to  the  Cocumlttee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NEL8XN: 

H.  Res.  1163.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bUl 
(HA.  10943)  entitled  "A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of 
Robert  A.  Oarleton"  to  the  Chief  Oommls- 
sloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sec- 
Judlclary. 
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ECUMENICAL  CAMPUS  OFFERS 
HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ELDERLY 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  guest  speak- 
er for  the  cornerstone  laying  of  an  Ecu- 
menical Campus,  a  project  which  to  my 
mind  demonstrates  how  private  initia- 
tive can  respond  in  providing  health 
care  for  the  elderly. 

The  ceremonies  took  place  in  James- 
town, N.Y.,  on  a  site  which  eventually  will 
be  a  home  and  health  care  complex  for 
the  aged  embracing  an  84-bed  nursing 
home  being  built  by  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  America;  an  84-bed  related  health 
facility,  Including  a  core  building  to 
house  a  chapel  and  central  service  unit, 
being  built  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  a  comfortably  appointed 
high-rise  apartment  to  house  the  elderly, 
being  built  by  the  Covenant  Church  of 
America. 

When  finished  the  Ecumenical  Campus 
will  represent  an  $8  million  endeavor  by 
these  three  different  denominations, 
working  hand  in  hand  in  a  joint  effort 
with  the  community  to  provide  all  the 
modem  tools  of  medicine  to  serve  the 
aged. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 


mittee on  Public  Health,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  many  problems  facing  the  aged 
today  in  the  area  of  health  care.  Here 
in  this  Ecumenical  Campus  is  an  inspir- 
ing example  of  what  can  be  done. 

These  three  churches  laid  more  than 
a  cornerstone.  They  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  kind  of  cooperative  health  care 
effort  that  caa  well  serve  as  a  lofty  exam- 
ple for  others  throughout  the  Nation  to 
follow. 

What  makes  this  project  even  more 
unique  is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  doUar 
of  Federal  or  State  funds  was  used  in 
furthering  this  splendid  facility. 

I  commend  all  who  had  a  part  in  this 
effort  and  am  including  in  the  Record 
the  following  news  account  which  gives 
full  details  of  project  in  the  hopes  that 
other  communities  may  see  it  £U8  a  way 
of  achieving  their  health  care  goals  for 
the  aged: 

[From  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Poat-Joumal, 

Oct.  9, 1972] 

Campus  Cornerstone  Lais 

Hailing  the  efforts  of  the  Ecumenical 
Campus  for  tbe  elderly  being  buUt  on  Fal- 
coner Street,  Rep.  James  F.  Bastings.  (R- 
Rushford)  promised  to  take  the  story  of  tbe 
project  back  to  Washington  and  tell  his  col- 
leagues how  a  "community  in  Upstate  New 
York  has  been  able  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  tbe  day." 

He  made  his  remarks  at  tbe  cornerstone 
laying  of  the  multlmilllon  dollar  project  held 
Sunday  afternoon  on  the  Lutheran  Board  of 
Social  Services  propverty. 

In  addition,  be  told  the  crowd  of  well-wtob- 


ers,  clergymen  and  politicians  that  govern- 
ment efforts  to  solve  tbe  heaith  care  and 
housing  needs  of  tbe  elderly  contmually  "run 
into  blank  walls"  and  that  the  moet  remark- 
able aspect  of  this  project  was  that  "not  one 
single  Federal  or  state  dollar  is  involved."  He 
said  be  hopes  to  see  more  examples  of  this 
sort  around  the  country. 

Congressman  Hastings,  who  was  oa 
crutches  after  being  injured  In  a  faU,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  event  where  James- 
town Mayor  Stanley  N.  Lundlne  also  told  tbe 
audience  that  this  community  "was  lucky  to 
have  people  with  the  vision  and  ability  to  put 
these  plans  Into  action." 

Mayor  Lvmdlne  promised  tbe  cooperation 
of  tbe  city  on  the  project  which  he  termed  an 
"exciting  approach." 

The  project  Includes  the  efforts  of  the 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and  Covenant 
churches.  It  includes  an  84-l>ed  nursing  home 
being  erected  by  the  Lutheran  Chxirch  in 
America,  an  84-bed  health -related  facility  fac- 
ing erected  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  core  building  which  Includes  a 
chapel  and  central  services.  The  endeavor 
will  eventually  Include  a  hlghrlse  apartment 
for  the  elderly  which  will  be  buUt  by  tbe 
Covenant  Church  In  America.  Tbe  total  pop- 
ulation of  this  ecumenical  campus  will  even- 
tuaUy  reach  600. 

The  money  for  the  project  has  come  from 
local  citizens  and  foundations  In  varying 
amounts. 

The  Earle  O.  Bultqulst  Care  Center  was 
built  and  enlarged  and  Is  maintained  by  a 
gift  and  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Earle  O.  Hultqulst 
in  memory  of  her  husband  and  tbe  kitchen 
facilities  which  will  eventually  turn  out 
around  1,500  meals  per  day  and  the  occupa- 
tional and  physical  therapy  faculties  were 
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made  available  through  a  grant  from  the 
0«bble  Foundation  of  Jamestown. 

The  multl-purpos*  chafjel,  which  will  be 
the  focal  center  of  the  structures  and  the 
gathering  place  of  all  the  residents.  Is  becom- 
ing a  reality  due  to  a  gift  from  the  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Peterson. 

The  24-duplex  apartments  being  erected 
on  the  site  for  the  housing  of  the  aged  were 
started  by  a  gift  from  the  Hugo  A.  Llndgren 
family.  A  trust  fund  for  the  existing  Lutheran 
Retirement  Homes  has  been  established  by  a 
bequest  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Bergqulst. 

All  of  the  local  bcinks  In  Jamestown  also 
have  taJten  part  by  providing  construction 
funds  and  mortgage  money  to  see  the  project 
to  completion. 

In  a  report  of  the  history  of  the  campus. 
Norman  C.  B«rg,  executive  director,  Luthern 
Social  Services.  Upper  New  York  Synod,  said 
the  project  Is  truly  an  "eciimenical  dream." 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  M.  Armstrong,  executive  director,  the 
Presbyterian  Homes  of  Western  New  York, 
while  the  introduction  of  guests  was  handled 
by  Russell  A.  Fuscus.  county  treasurer. 

During  the  cornerstone  laying,  the  Rev. 
Robert  E.  Land,  dean.  Southwestern  District, 
Upp«r  New  York  Synod,  led  a  prayer  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  E  Backstrom.  moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Western  New  York  read  a 
scripture  with  the  prayer  of  dedication  being 
given  by  the  Rev  John  L.  Schmidt,  minister 
of  the  First  Prtssbyterlan  Church,  Jamestown. 
The  stone  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  C.  Nelson 
Craig,  minister.  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jamestown.  The  Westminster  Caril- 
lon Choir  provided  music  for  the  event. 

Also  on  hand  for  the  ceremony  were  Coun- 
ty Judge  Lee  Town  Adams.  Robert  J.  Sulli- 
van and  Robert  MUler  as  well  as  Philip 
Thorsell  and  Samuel  Olson  both  representing 
the  architecture  arm  of  Nactzker.  Thorsell 
and  Dcve  who  designed  the  campus  and  David 
Donald,  chairman  of  the  board  of  John  W. 
Cowper  Co  .  which  is  doing  the  construction 
work  on  the  project.  Mr.  Thorsell,  Mr.  Olson 
and  Mr  Dove  also  helped  In  laying  the 
cornerstone. 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT- 
NO.  8 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TkXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting, for  the  information  of  Members, 
tiieir  staff,  and  otliers  who  may  be  in- 
terested, a  few  excerpts  from  the  most 
recent  budget  scorekeeping  report  for  the 
session,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. 

The  report  reflects  the  impact  of  con- 
gressional actions  on  the  President's 
budget  requests  through  September  30. 

The  report  contains  considerable  in- 
formation for  those  who  have  need  for 
details,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  all 
Members. 

The  excerpts  I  am  including — that  is, 
the  text  highlights  and  the  main  score- 
keeping  table  of  the  report — are  more 
or  less  self-explanatory. 

I  would  add  that  these  scorekeeping 
reports,  now  in  their  fifth  year,  are  the 
most  comprehensive  current  source  of 
information  on  what  is  happening  legis- 
latively   to    the    President's    budgetary 
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recomendatlons.  They  are  authoritative, 
being  carefully  prepared  by  an  experi- 
enced staff  dedicated  to  complete  ob- 
jectivity, reporting  the  facts  as  best  they 
can  be  ascertained.  Some  estimating  Is 
necessary,  especially  in  respect  to  legis- 
lative actions  affecting  outlays — exp>end- 
itures. 

The  following  material  is  excerpted 
from  the  "1973  Budget  Scorekeeping  Re- 
port, No.  8,"  as  of  September  30,  1972: 
ExcxxPTS   From    1973    BtTDcrr   Scokekxxpino 
RkPORT  No.  8 


HICHUOHTS 

Fiscal  1973  scorekeeping  to  date 
The  Impact  of  congressional  action  to  date, 
September  30,  1972,  on  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1973  requests  for  budget  authority, 
budget  outlays  and  budget  receipts,  and  the 
projected  unified  budget  deficit,  as  shown  In 
this  report,  may  be  summarized  as  followB; 

I  |ln  miWons  o(  dollarsi 

HouM       SscMt*       Enacted 


Bud|«t  avtkorily: 

ApproiKistioii  bills .  -6,309  -2.501  +322 

LegislaUve  bills.- +17.049  +12,897  +13,223 

Total,  bu<i(«l  autkority 

increas* +10,740  +10,395  +13,548 

Outlay: 

Appropriation  bills. -2,129  +174  +328 

Lajislativo  bills +5,344  +11,484  +6,821 

Total,  outlay  I  ncraaaa...  +3.215  +11,658  +7,149 
Revanue  decnasa  (increases 

deficit) -59  +915  -1,602 

OaAcit  incraas*. +3.274  +10.743  +8.751 


In  terms  of  completed  congressional  action 
to  date,  major  scorekeeping  actions  affecting 
the  President's  budget  requests  include: 

Black  lung  benefits — Increase  of  $969  mil- 
lion In  budget  authority  and  outlays; 

Social  security  benefits — increase  of  t2.1 
billion  In  outlays  due  to  enactment  of  a  20% 
benefit  Increase  instead  of  a  6%  Increase  as 
requested; 

Social  security  taxes — decrease  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion In  revenue  due  to  delay  in  effective  date 
of  proposed  wage  t)ase  increase. 

Revenue  sharing — increase  of  $8.0  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  $3.3  billion  In  outlays 
(Including  shift  of  $2.5  billion  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $2.25  billion  In  outlays  requested 
for  fiscal  1972  Into  fiscal  1973) . 

Water  pollution  control — Increase  of  $11 
billion  in  budget  authority. 

Thirteen  regular  1973  appropriation  bills 
have  been  considered  as  of  September  30. 
Action  is  shown  In  this  report  for  eight  ap- 
propriation bills  at  the  completed  stage  re- 
flecting a  net  outlay  Increase  of  $232  mUllon. 
Bouat  action  on  the  Defense.  Labor-HEW, 
Foreign  Aid  and  Military  Construction  ap- 
propriation bUls  Indicates  a  net  outlay  reduc- 
tion of  $1,875  million.  Senate  action  on  the 
staao  four  appropriation  bills  Indicates  a  net 
outlay  reduction  of  $781  million. 

Also  pending  are  several  legislative  bills 
containing  "backdoor"  or  mandatory  spend- 
ing authorizations.  Including  federal  em- 
ployee benefits,  veterans  benefits,  additional 
social  security  l}enefits  and  taxes,  and  fed- 
eral-aid highways.  These  and  other  actions 
are  shown  in  scorekeeping  table  No.  1. 

Users  of  this  report  must  keep  clearly  In 
mind  that  the  Congressional  action  figures  In 
the  report  are  as  of  September  30,  and  will 
fluctuate  almost  dally  until  the  end  of  the 
session  as  a  result  of  further  Congressional 
action  on  pending  legislative  and  appropria- 
tion measures. 
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Fiscal  1973  budget  deficit 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1973,  refiectlng  budget 
revisions,  amendments  and  congressional  ac- 
tion to  date,  September  30.  1972: 

Deficit 
estimate 
(millions) 

Original    deficit    estimate,    January 
1972    (outlays  $246,257  mUllon; 

receipts  $220,785  million) $25,472 

Budget  revisions,  as  of  June  5,  1972: 

Net  outlay  Increase  due  to  certain 
congressional  actions,  mainly 
black  lung  benefits +$89S 

Shift  of  fiscal  1972  revenue  shar- 
ing request  Into  fiscal  1973,  as- 
suming enactment  of  retroac- 
tive provisions  of  pending  legis- 
lation       +2,250 

Net  outlay  changes,  Including  In- 
terest             +583 

Revenue  revisions —2,200 

Revised  deficit  estimate,  as  of 
June  5  (outlays  $250,000 
million;     receipts     $223,000 

million)     -- 27,000 

Amendments  to  the  1973  budget  es- 
timates, as  transmitted  to  date: 
Additional    outlays    for    Vietnam 

war    +1.200 

Disaster-relief  outlays  Incident  to 

Hurricane  Agnes,  etc +1,500 

Additional  outlays  for  drug  abtise 

programs    +100 

Additional  outlays  for  other  sup- 
plemental requests +96 

Deficit  estimate,  as  revised 
and  amended  (outlays 
$262,896     million;     receipts 

$223,000  million) 29,896 

Congressional  action  to  date  (in  ad- 
dition to  amounts  Included  In 
the  Jime  5  budget  revisions) : 
Social  security: 

Pajmients,  20%   increase +2, 100 

Revenue  loss   (due  to  delay  In 

effective    date) +1,600 

Revenue  sharing  outlay  Increase 
not  Included  In  June  5  revi- 
sions  above +1,045 

All  other  outlay  changes,  net +869 

All  other  revenue  changes +2 


Deficit    estimate,    as    revised 

and  amended,  and  adjusted 

by      Congressional      action 

(outlays    $256,900    million; 

receipts  $221,398  mUllon).-     35,502 

Revenue    revisions.    September    18, 

1972     (excluding    Congressional 

action)    —3.602 


Deficit     estimate,     refiectlng 
further  revenue  revision  of 
September    18,    1972    (out- 
lays   $256,900    mUllon;    re- 
ceipts  $225,000  million)-..     31,900 
Estimated  outlay  reductions  neces- 
sary to  reach  $260  billion  outlay 
level     under     proposed     outlay 
celling    '—$6,900 


Deficit  estimate,  as  revised 
Septeml>er  18,  1972  (outlays 
$250,000     mUllon;     receipts 

$225,000  mUllon) 25,000 

Fiscal  1973  outlays — proposed  ceiling 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  September  18.  1972, 
the  Administration  requested  an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  and  the  imposition  of  a 
$280  billion  celling  on  budget  outlays.  In  this 
testimony  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  1973 
unified   budget    deficit    was   revised   to   $25 
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t)Ulion,  reflectmg  a  $2  bllllou  net  Increase  in 
budget  receipts. 

The  September  18  testimony  estimated 
outlays  at  $360  billion,  the  same  total  esti- 
mated in  the  June  5  mld-aesslon  revisions. 
XhlB  estimate  contemplates  imposition  of  a 
1360  billion  unified  budget  outlay  celling  for 
fiscal  1973.  Current  outlay  estimates  for  Ad- 
ministration budget  requests  transmitted  to 
date,  together  with  Congressional  action  to 
September  30,  exceed  the  total  under  the 
proposed  ceiling  by  $6.9  Wlllon.  This  Is  ana- 
lyzed In  tabular  form  as  follows : 
TABU  NO.  l.-ESTIMATED  EFFECT  Of  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Outlay  estimat4 
(millions) 
Original  outlay  estimate,  January 

1972    $246,267 

Amendments   to    the    1973    budget 
estimates,  transmitted  to  date...     +2,  896 

Congressional  action  to  date +7,148 

All  other  revisions  and  rounding, 
net  +688 
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Outlay  reductions  necessary  to 
reach  $260  bUUon  outlay  level 
under  proposed  ceUlng '  —6,900 


BBtlm»tMl  outlays  (pro- 
poaed  ceUlng),  as  re- 
vised September  18, 
1878    280.000 


Outlay  estimate,  as  revised  and  '  Current  as  of  September  SO;  wUl  fluctu- 
amended  and  adjxisted  to  In-  ate  almost  daUy  as  a  result  of  further  Con- 
clude Oongresslonal  action  to  gresslonal  action  on  pending  legislative  and 
daU  (Septemljer  30.  1972)..  '266,900  appropriation  measures. 
NS  DURING  THE  20  SESSION  OF  THE  920  CONGRESS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 
(EXPENDITURES)  (AS  Of  SEPT.  30,  1972) 
[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Confressionil  actions  on  budget  authority 
(chan(«s  tram  the  budget) 


Coniressional  acttoiii  on  budget  oatliyi 
(chaagaa  iiom  the  bu4i«t) 


Items  acted  upon 


Swats 


(1) 


(2) 


EnsctBd 
(3) 


SMiats 


(4) 


(5) 


(8) 


Fiscal  year  1973: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1973  budget): 

1972  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  (Public  Law  92-242) 

Legislative  Branch  (Public  Law  92-342) 

Second  Supplemental,  1972  (Public  Law  92-306). 

State,  Justice  Commerce  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  (H.R  14389)  

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space,  Science  and  related  agencies  (PuMic 

law  92  383)  

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (Public  Law  92-398) 

District  of  Columbia  (Public  Law  92-344).. 

Labor.  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  166S4)> 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (Public  Law  92-369) 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Government  (Public  Law  92-351) 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (Public  Law  92-405). 

Agriculture  and  Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  (Public  Law  92-399).. 

Supplemental,  1972,  disaster  relief  (Public  Law  92-337).. 

Supplemental.  1973,  disaster  relief  (Public  Law  92-393) 

Department  of  Defense  (H.R.  16S93) 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agmci«s(H.R.  1670S) 

Military  construction  (H.R.  16754) 

Subtotal,  appropriation  bills 

Legislative  bills  with  "backdoor"  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1973 
budget): 
Higher  education— student  loanb  (borrowing  authority)  (Public  Law  92-318)  .. 

Housing  Act  of  1972  (contract  authority)  (S.  3248) 

Highway  emergency  relief  (Public  Law  92-361) 

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  o' 1972(3.  3938,  H.R.  166S6)...., 

Airport  and  airways  developmen:  (contract  authon;y)(S.  3755) 

REA  loan  guarantee  (borrowinj  authority)  (S.  3995) 

General  revenue  sharing  (H.R.  14370) — 

State  bond  subsidy  (permanent)  (S.  3215) 

Water  pollution  control  (contract  authority)  (S.  2770,  H.R.  11896) i. 

Freight  car  loan  guarantee  (borrowing  authority)  (S.  1729) 


-C,022 

■-iod,"884" 


-454,  695 

-117.567 

-11.000 

+835, 815 

+9,  218 

-9,458 

-51,331 

-55, 179 


-4,6a 

+U6,'39i" 

+325, 187 

-2,187 

-29,600 

t'  +1,771,286  . 

+23, 789 

-9, 417 

+82,638 

+608,866 


-s,s« 

(»■ 

-132,232 
-41,244 
-26,913 

"%% 

+15.856 

+4*1.842 


+17,500 

-5,016,636 

-967,869 

-380,600 


+17,500 

t -4, 989, 486 

-88.127 

t -323, 658 


+17.500 

(i)" 


I  -105,000 

-5.500 

-100,000 

-74.000 

-3,500 
-75,000 
-11,000 

-ai,wa 

+tS:« 

+6,000 

-2,000,000 

-140,000 

-to,  000 


-105,000 
-4,300 

+550,000 
+42.000 

+94,000 
-39.000 
-29,600 
t» +725.000  . 

t'3V,» 

« +315. 000 

+100,000 

+0,000 

t-l.iM,000 

+l.$00 

t-t  too 


-105,000 

-5,200 

+95.000 

(I) 

+61.000 
-48,000 
-26,913 


+27.700 

•+250.000 
+100.80 


(» 


,308,70$ 


Indefinite 

t+150,000 

-50,000 

t+1,511,350 


-2,501,463  +322,254         -2.120.100  +174,400 


+328,087 


Indefinite 


+2,800.000 

■»+ii.  606,066 


I  ndefinite 

+300,000 

-50,000  -50,000 

+1,287,920  . 

+840,000 

t+20,000 

+^,800,000       t+2,994,670 

t+29,000  

+3,000,000    t» +11, 050, 000 
+2,(5o5ooo 


N>. 

tNJ\. 


liA. 
HA. 


(0 


t»U. 


MJL 


+3,WO0O 

nji.' 


+3,106,900 
NX  . 


(t) 

■"t+8,294,076 

tii.A. 


Subtotal,  "backdoor' 


+15,411,350       +10,226,920       +13,994,670         +3,100,000         +3,129.000  +3,294,070 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1973 
budget): 

Wage  board  pay  (Public  Law  92-392) 

Full  District  of  Columbia  Congressional  representation  (H.J.  Res.  253). 

Federal  employee  health  insurance  (H.R.  12202) 


<  +30.000 
+267,900 


>  +30,000 
+39.666' 


+30.000 
(t) 


Council  on  International 


nal  Economic  Policy  (Public  Law  92-412) -1,341  ,  .^n' 

Law  92-433)..,--,,.,.   ..,,.,, ^ -■.. ■-- ^-^  f^  '  IS' 


16656) 

Extended  unemployment  benefits  (H.R.  640) 

Air  traffic  controller  retirement  (Public  Law  92-297) 

Early  retirement— customs  inspectors  (H.R.  440) 

Handgun  control  (S.  2507) 

Veterans  advance  educational  allowance  (H.R.  12828,  S.  2161). 

Veterans  medical  care(H  R.  10880)      

Veterans  nursing  home  care  (H.R.  460)... 

Veterans  paraplegic  housing  (Public  Law  92-341).. 

Veterans  national  cemeteries  (H.R.  12674) 

Veterans  compensation  increase  (Public  Law  92-328). 

Civil  Service  retirement— firemen  (Public  Law  92-382) 

Civil  Service— early  retirement  (H.R.  11255) 

Disaster  rebel,  SBA  (Public  Law  92-385) 

Minority  enterprises  (S.  3337) „ 

Railroad  Retirement  beneht  increase  (Public  Law  92-336) 

Railroad  Retirement— 20  percent  increase  (H.R.  15927) 


t-490,000 

"V +31, 500 
+3.200 


+6.000 
+7,900 


-269.00$ 


+30,000 

+2677900 
-1,316 
000 


1+10,000 

"+a:666' 


+30,000 
(» 


-2CI,0M 

■"  +4414". 
+13.4» 

■VJ27.666' 
I  +960,712 


>+2OI,O0t 
+C.00O 
+7,900 


-17,715 


School  lunch  (Public —.. «^  ,«„ 

Equalization  of  military  retired  pay  (Public  Law  92-436). —269.000 

National  Guard  retirement  (S,  855) 

Additional  military  travel  allowance  (H.R.  3542) +2,414      

POW  and  MIA  leave  (H.R  14911) +13,400 -  -iiii-i i7"7ii 

Military  survivor  annuity  (Public  Law  92-425) ii  ii_  -w. /«  "ii'nis 

National  Foundation  tor  Higher  Education  (Public  Law  92-318) ' -2SL''99,  »^. -..i"  j_"i2'^ 

Black  lung  benefits  (Public  Law  92-303) 1+968.712  t^l^      .     t^ til 

Social  security  tax  and  beneht  amendments  (Public  Law  92-336) ISS'ffiS       •->."*.«», ♦4.3- tm  OM 

Social  security  liberalization,  welfare  reform,  tax  increase,  etc.  (H.R.  1) t+2,500,000  i:iiiii-      'f*. '"'.>«' 

Medicaid  extension  (H.R.  15811) :-,iJ,:jj, ioii  iJ^ t-ffiS .-  -^ 

Revenuesharing,  HUD  (S.  3248,  H.R   iKfiW^  t-490.000  -490,000  t-4W,«» 


+200,000 
-281,000 


+968,712 
+2,100,000 


-17, 7» 
-27*000 

+908. 712 
+2.100.000 


+31,500 


+31.500 


+  128.700 
(+29.658) 
(+6,900). 
+3,500 
+39,600  . 
+114,900 
+6,700 
t+780.600  . 
+94,772 
t+«33 


+10,000 
+692.000 
+  150.850 


1+3L500 
+3,200 


18 


+5,000 


+3,500 


+169.000 
+6,330 


+114,900 
+6,700 


+159.952 

+883 


+50.000 


+124.700 

+3,508 

+31  MO 

+1U.908 

+4.700 

t+7M.60B 

+94.772 

t+833 


-490,000               

t+4i|666  .. 

)            +31,500 

fSl.SM 

+10,000  ... 
+900.008 
+1SS.SS0 

■  "-IB 

+S.008 

+3.588 

+JS:S8 

+U  1.888 
+«;7B8 

7+150,852 


+58,08 


(ft) 


+281,600 


+3.000 
+261.600 


+73,0 

tt+26l,( 


Subtotal,  "mandatory" +1,637,350 


+2,670,012 


-771.403         +2.243,975         +8.354.512 


+3.526,187 


subtotal,  legislative  bills' +17,0a,700       +12,896.932       +13,223,267         +5,343.975       +11,483,512  +6,828.887 

Total,  fiscal  year  1973 +10,739,992       +10,395,469       +13,545.521         +3,214,875       +11.657'lir 


+7,ia,9M 


1  Enacted  figure  used  for  comparability.  ^     ..  .    ^ 

2  Earlier  action  on  Labor— HEW  appropriations  (H.R.  15417)  vetoed  by  President  and  sttstmned 
by  House  on  Aug.  16,  1972.  ^     ^         .       ,      ,,..,. 

'  Dots  not  reflect  effect  ot  provision  authorizing  the  President,  at  his  discretion,  to  withhold 
from  obligation  the  amount  by  which  the  bill  exceeds  the  level  of  the  House-passed  bill  (J935 
millkin). 

'  Excludes  estimated  outlay  increase  of  J691  million  primarily  for  certain  water  pollution  reim- 
bursements contingent  upon  enactment  of  pending  water  pollution  control  legislation  (S.  2770 
and  H.R.  11896). 


•  Includes  advance  availability  ot  $6  billion  provided  for  haul  1974. 

•  Decrease  in  budget  authdrity  lor  social  security  reflects  less  than  antictpated  tai  ri 
tor  trust  fund.  ,  „,  .  ,.  .^  ,. 

'  Excludes  actions  Uken  in  1st  Stama  ot  92d  Con«rB»,  shown  in  p«f»«thts«$  abovs. 

JSubject  to  Of  in  conference. 
N.A.-Nol  available. 
t  Committee  action. 
It  Pending  signature. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NXW    JKKSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  HELaTOSB3.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission prepares  for  the  Nation's  200th 
birthday,  it  behooves  us  to  pause  for  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  past  so  that 
we  may  better  understand  the  present 
and  the  future  of  this  great  coimtry. 

Said  Patrick  Henry : 
I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  U  the  lamp  of  experience. 
I  Icnow  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but 
by  the  paat. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  themselves 
studied  the  past  and  In  so  doing,  they 
manifested  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  belief  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
governments  are  Instituted  among  men 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
to  these  ends,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
change  that  government  to  Insure  their 
safety  and  happiness. 

The  belief  In  these  principles  derives 
from  antiquity,  and  to  this  very  day  peo- 
ple the  world  over  continue  to  fight  to 
have  these  basic  rights  instituted  in  their 
daily  lives  and  countries. 

When  you  consider  the  men  and  what 
they  later  accomplished.  It  can  be  stated 
without  contradiction  that  never  in  the 
history  of  our  country  have  so  many 
great  men  with  great  minds  come  to- 
gether— willing  to  sacrifice  everything  In 
order  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try— as  during  our  revolutionary  period. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  statesmen  the  world  has 
ever  known  and  who  will  alwajrs  be  a 
pillar  of  history,  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

There  were  56  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  these  56,  two 
became  Presidents  of  the  United  States; 
three  served  as  Vice  Presidents;  11  be- 
came Governors;  six  served  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, and  three  as  Representatives;  three 
served  on  the  Supreme  Court;  one  served 
as  Secretary  of  State  and  one  as  U.S. 
Treasurer;  and  two  became  presidents 
of  aniversities. 

Five  of  the  56  signers  were  from  New 
Jersey.  These  were;  Abraham  Clark,  born 
in  Elizabethtown,  N.J.,  who  later  served 
as  U.S.  Representative  from  New  Jersey 
from  1791  to  1794;  John  Hart,  bom  in 
Stonington.  Conn.,  a  farmer  by  profes- 
sion who  died  before  independence  was 
won  from  the  British;  Francis  Hopkln- 
son,  bom  In  Philadelphia  and  a  lawyer 
amd  jurist  by  profession,  who  served  as 
a  U.S.  district  judge  from  1789  to  1791. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  is  credited  by  some  his- 
torians SIS  having  designed  the  U.S.  flag 
In  1777.  His  greatest  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  American  liberty  c&me  In  his 
writings  of  political  satires  that  helped 
mold  pubUc  opinion  in  favor  of  the  revo- 
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lutlonary  cause  and  the  ratification  of 

the  Constitution. 

There  was  Richard  Stockton,  bom  in 
Princeton,  N.J..  and  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion who  was  imprisoned  by  the  British 
during  the  Revolutionary  War — the 
Stockton  homestead  in  Princeton  Is  now 
the  Governor's  mansion;  and  lastly,  there 
was  John  Witherspoon,  a  clergyman  by 
profession  who  was  bom  in  Yester,  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Witherspoon  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which 
later  became  Princeton  University. 

I  am,  indeed,  proud  that  such  out- 
standing men  from  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey  were  present  and  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

Said  Cicero: 

History  iB  the  witness  that  testifies  to  the 
passing  of  time:  It  illuminates  reality,  vital- 
izes memory,  provides  guidance  In  daUy  life, 
and  brings  us  tidings  of  antiquity. 

As  we  move  forward  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversay  of  the  founding  of  our 
Republic,  let  us  reflect  on  an  old  docu- 
ment which  is  as  relevant  today  as  the 
day  it  was  written,  and  which  continues 
to  inspire  and  guide  people  everywhere 
in  seeking  a  better  life  and  world  In 
which  to  live. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
follows : 

[In  Congress,  July  4,  1776) 

A    DSCUUUTION    BT    THE    RKFRKSEMTATIVXS    OF 

THX  United  States  or  America,  in  Oenekal 

CONOKBSS    ASSXMBLJD. 

When  In  the  Course  of  human  Events,  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  People  to  dissolve 
the  Political  Bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  Powers  of  the  Earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  Station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  Nature's  Qod  entitle  them,  a  decent 
Respect  to  the  Opinions  of  Mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
Unpel  them  to  the  Separation. 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  LJberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — 
That  to  secure  these  Rights,  Oovemments 
are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their 
just  Powers  from  the  Consent  of  the 
Governed,  that  whenever  any  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  Ends, 
It  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government, 
laying  Its  Foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  Its  Powers  In  such  Form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
dictate  that  Governments  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
Causes;  and  accordingly  all  Experience  hath 
shewn,  that  Mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  Evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  Forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  Train 
of  Abuses  and  Usurpations,  pursuing  In- 
variably the  same  Object,  evinces  a  Design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  It 
Is  their  Right,  It  is  their  Duty,  to  throw  off 
such  Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards 
for  their  future  Security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  Siifferance  of  these  Colonies;  and 
such  Is  now  the  Necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  History  of  the  present  King  of 
Great-Britain  Is  a  History  of  repeated  In- 
juries and  Usvirpatlons,  all  having  in  direct 
Object  the  Establishment  of  an  absolute 
Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this, 
let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  World. 

Hs  has  refiised  bis  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most 
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wholesome    and    necessary    for    the   public 
Good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
Laws  of  Immediate  and  pressing  Importance, 
unless  suspended  In  their  Operation  till  his 
Assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so 
suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  at- 
tend to  them. 

He  has  reiused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the 
Accommodation  of  large  Districts  of  People, 
unless  those  People  would  relinquish  the 
Right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature, 
a  Right  Inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable 
to  Tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  Legislative  Bodies 
at  Places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  Depository  of  their  public  Records, 
for  the  sole  Purpose  of  fatiguing  them  iato 
Compliance  with  bis  Measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  re- 
peatedly, for  opposing  with  manly  Firmness 
bis  Invasions  on  the  Rights  of  the  People. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  Time,  after  such 
Dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected; 
whereby  the  Legislative  Powers,  Incapable  of 
Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at 
large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining 
In  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  Dangers 
of  Invasion  from  without,  and  Convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Popu- 
lation of  these  States;  for  that  Purpose  ob- 
structing the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of 
Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage their  Migrations  hither,  and  raising 
the  Conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of 
Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for 
establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will 
alone,  for  the  Tenure  of  their  OfBces.  and  the 
Amount  and  Payment  of  their  Salaries. 

He  has  elected  a  Multitude  of  new  Offices, 
and  sent  hither  Swarms  of  Officers  to  harrass 
our  People,  and  eat  out  their  Substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  In  Times  of  Peace. 
Standing  Armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
Legislatures. 

Hk  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  in- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  Power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
to  a  Jxirlsdictlon  foreign  to  our  Constitution. 
and  imacknowledged  by  our  Laws;  giving  his 
Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation: 

Fob  quartering  large  Bodies  of  Armed 
Troops  among  us: 

Foa  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial, 
from  Punishment  for  any  Murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of 
these  States: 

Fob  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  World: 

Fob  Imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our 
Consent : 

Fob  depriving  us.  In  many  Cases,  of  the 
Benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury : 

Fob  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  Offences : 

Foe  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English 
Laws  in  a  neighbouring  Province,  establish- 
ing therein  an  arbitrary  Government,  and 
enlarging  its  Boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  Example  and  fit  Instrument  for  In- 
troducing the  same  absolute  Rule  Into  these 
Colonies: 

Fob  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally  the   Forms   of   our   Governments: 

Fob  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  Power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  Cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Goveriunent  here,  by 
declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and  wag- 
ing War  against  us. 

Hi  has  pltmdered  our  Seas,  ravaged  our 
Coasts,  burnt  our  Towns,  and  destroyed  the 
Lives  of  our  People. 

Hs  Is,  at  this  Time,  transporting  large 
Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  oompleat 
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tbs  Works  of  Death.  Desolation,  and  Ty- 
nony.  already  begun  with  circumstances  of 
Cruelty  and  Perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  In 
the  most  barbarous  Ages,  and  totaUy  un- 
worthy the  Head  of  a  civilized  Nation. 

Hi  has  constrained  our  feUow  Citizens 
taken  Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms 
tcalnst  their  Country,  to  become  the  Execu- 
tioners of  their  Friends  and  Brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  Insurrections 
amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  Bule 
of  Warfare,  Is  an  undistinguished  Destruc- 
tion, of  all  Ages,  Sexes  and  Conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  we 
have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most 
humble  Terms:  Our  repeated  Petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  Injury.  A 
Prince,  whose  Character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit 
to  be  the  Ruler  of  a  free  People. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  Attentions 
to  our  British  Brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  Time  to  Time  of  Attempts  by 
their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable 
Jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  Circumstances  of  our  Emigration  and 
Settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their 
native  Justice  and  Magnanimity,  and  we 
have  conjured  them  by  the  Tlee  of  our  com- 
mon Kindred  to  disavow  these  Usurpations, 
which,  would  Inevitably  Interrupt  our  Con- 
nections and  Correspondence.  They  too  have 
been  deaf  to  the  Voice  of  Justice  and  oT 
Consanguinity.  We  mtist,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  Necessity,  which  denounces  our  Sepa- 
ration, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest 
of  Mankind,  Enemies  In  War,  In  Peace, 
Friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  B^resentatlvee  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  In  General  Con- 
gress, Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  World  for  the  Rectitude  of  our 
Intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  Au- 
thoa^ty  of  the  good  People  o*  these  Colonies, 
solemnly  Publish  and  Declare,  That  these 
United  Colonies  are.  and  of  Right  ought  to 
be,  Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  aU  Allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  Connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  State  of  Great-Britain, 
Is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that 
as  Free  and  Ind^jsndent  States,  they  have 
full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  con- 
tract Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  Inde- 
pendent States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  Re- 
Uance  on  the  Protection  of  divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

Signed  by  Order  and  In  Behalf  of  the 
Congress, 

John  Hancock, 

President. 


Attest. 


Chabixs  Thomson, 

Secffetary. 


SlONERS  or  THE  DECIABATION  OF 

Independence 
(According     to    the    Authenticated    List 
Printed  by  Order  of  Congress  of  January  18, 
1777.' ) 

John  Hancock. 

nsw-hascfshire 
Joelah   Bartlett,   Wm.   Whipple,   Matthew 
Thornton.^ 

mabsachttsetts-bat 

Saml.  Adams,   John   Adams,  Robt.   Treat 
Paine,  Elbrldge  Gerry. 

RHODE-ISLAND  AND  PROVmENCE.  &C. 

Step.  Hopkins,  WUllam  Ellery. 

CONNECTICUT 

Roger  Sherman,  Saml.  Huntington.  Wm. 
Wmiams,  Oliver  Wolcott. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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NBW-TOBX 

Wta.  Ployd,  Phil.  liinngston,  Frasa.  Lewis. 
Lewis  Morris. 

NBW-JBBSET 

Rtcbd.  Stockton,  Jno.  Witherspoon,  Fras. 
Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  Abra.  Clark. 

PKNNSTLVAjriA 

Bobt.  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush.  Benja. 
Franklin,  John  Morton.  Geo.  Clymer.  Jas. 
Smith.  Geo.  Tayl(^,  James  Wilson,  Geo.  Ross. 

DSLAWABE 

Caesar  Rodney,  Geo,  Bead.  (Tbo  M:Kean)* 

UAKTLAND 

Samuel   Chase.    Wm.    Paca,   Tbos.    Stone. 
Charles  Carroll,  of  CarrolHon. 
vixaiNiA 

George  Wythe,  Blcbajni  Henry  Lee,  Tbs. 
Jefferson,  Benja.  Harrison,  Thos.  Nelson,  jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton. 

NOBTH-CABOUNA 

Wm.  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  Jolin  Fenn. 

SOtrrH-OABOUMA 

Edward  Rutledge,  Tboe.  Heyward,  junr.. 
Thomas  Lynch,  jiuir..  Arthur  Middleton. 

OBOBOIA 

Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  Geo. 
Walton. 

FOOTNOTES 

^  Spelling  and  abbreviation  of  names  con- 
form to  original  printed  list. 

1  Matthew  Thornton's  name  was  signed  on 
the  engrossed  copy  foUowing  the  Connecti- 
cut Members,  but  was  transferred  in  the 
printed  copy  to  its  proper  place  with  the 
other  New  Hampshire  Members. 

'  Thomas  McKean's  name  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  signers  printed  by  order  of 
Congress  on  January  18,  1777,  as  he  did  not 
sign  the  engrossed  copy  until  some  time 
thereafter,  probably  in  1781. 


SMALL  BUSINESe   ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORTS   H.R.    17021 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WnSCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  later  this 
week  the  House  will  consider  the  bill 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels),  myself,  and  a 
number  of  other  members  to  authorize 
on-site  consultation  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  small  employers  in  deaUng 
with  OSHA.  The  largest  small  business 
organization  has  endorsed  this  bill  and 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  the 
text  is  included  at  this  point: 
Nattonal  Shall  Business  Association, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  11, 1972. 
Hon.  William  A.  STnont. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinf/ton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Me.  Stzigzb:  This  Is  to  Inform  you 
that  the  National  Small  Business  Association 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  provisions  em- 
bodied In  HJl.  17031. 

Even  though  coverage  has  been  reduced  to 
firms  employing  only  26  or  fewer,  this  will 
still  account  for  approximately  90%  of  cov- 
ered firms  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

As  you  know  it  Is  not  our  desire,  nor  is  it 
the  desire  of  the  small  business  community, 
to  attempt  to  circumvent  OSHA.  Rather  It  Is 
the  greatest  desire  of  all  concerned  to  pro- 
vide the  safest  possible  working  conditions 
for  employees.  By  providing  for  on-site  con- 
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sultatton  the  smaller  employer  will  have  the 
needed  incentives  to  come  into  compliance . 
and  should  no  longer  feel  that  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  Itself  is  primarily  punitive. 

While  we  would  like  to  see  further  reflne- 
□aents  along  the  lines  of  HJi.  17021.  we 
strongly  feel  that  this  bill  Is  a  neceaeary  first 
step  In  bringing  the  smaller  employer  into 
a  system  whereby  he  will  voluntarily  do 
everything  possible  to  come  Into  compliance 
with  the  law. 

NSB  feels  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
who  have  worked  so  assiduously  on  this  legis- 
lation are  to  be  complimented  for  your  in- 
sight into  the  problems  of  the  smaller  em- 
ployers. 

Sincerely, 

John  I^wib. 
Executive  Vice  Pretident. 


A  PICTURE  OF  FAILURE 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  mabtlams 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

my  colleague  from  Connecticut,  Con- 
gressman John  S.  Momagan,  has  ably 
chaired  hearings  on  the  FHA  housing 
scandals  in  all  parts  of  our  coxmtry.  His 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  conducted  a  year-round 
Investigation  in  complement  to  the  inten- 
sive study  by  HUD  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

Independently  of  these  two  studies.  I 
personally  investigated  one  FHA  project 
in  E^ssex,  Baltimore  County,  Md.  My  ex- 
amination revealed  administrative  fail- 
ures by  FHA  in  the  suburbs  as  dismal  as 
those  imoovered  by  the  Appropriations 
and  Government  Operations  Committees 
in  the  inner  cities. 

In  city  after  city,  homebuyers  are  in 
revolt  because  repeatedly  they  find  that 
FHA  sides  with  builders  and  brokers  In- 
stead of  the  consuming  public.  In  Balti- 
more County,  1,000  obvious  construction 
defects  went  unnoticed  by  FHA  until  the 
homeowners  came  to  me  as  their  Con- 
gressman for  help.  How  manj'  citizens  do 
not  point  out  to  their  Congressmen  the 
failure  of  this  Federal  bureaucracy?  How 
many  home  buyers  across  the  Nation  are 
stuck  with  shoddy,  substandard  constr>o- 
tlon?  How  many  builders  slap  builouia 
materials  together  with  the  blessing  of 
the  FHA  and  call  the  result  homes? 

If  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
is  po».  orotecting  the  taxpaying,  home- 
buying  puDiii;,  thsB  whom  or  what  is  it 
protecting?  What  part  does  it  play  in  the 
delicate  economics  of  the  construction 
and  mortgage  industries?  What  can  and 
.should  FHA  demand  of  builders,  brokers, 
mortgagers,  and  homebuyers  them- 
selves? Is  the  FHA  concept  in  fact  the 
best  answer  to  the  housing  problems 
faced  by  our  country  ? 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  very  difficult 
questions  to  answer.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  no  answers,  but  I  commend  Congress- 
man Monagan's  subcommittee  for  its  wil- 
lingness to  seek  those  answers  in  hearings 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Congressman  Monagam,  in  the  July 
1972  issue  of  Mortgage  Banker,  tells  of 
the  heavy  hand  of  private  construction 
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and  finance  Industry  as  it  hung  over  the 
head  of  the  FHA  In  Detroit  and  other 
cities  In  the  United  States.  He  discusses 
the  administrative  disintegration  of  PHA 
and  the  implications  this  may  have  for 
Federal  participation  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  read- 
ing t>'<«»  article  will  reflect  on  housing 
problems  in  their  own  districts  and  the 
role  the  Federal  Government  has  played. 
I  hope  also  that  in  considering  legislation 
on  housing  problems,  the  93d  Congress 
will  carefully  read  and  keep  in  mind  the 
studies  by  its  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Appropriations.  The  suti- 
cle  follows: 

A    PICTOTIB    OF   PAILUR* 

(By  HepresenUktlve  John  3.  Monaoan) 
(It  bM  b«en  frequently  said  tli*t  the  beet 
law  the  mind  of  man  la  capable  of  drafting 
wUl  not  work  If  incompetently  and  improp- 
erly administered:  and  that  the  worst  law  of 
the  Congress  wUl  not  result  In  Inequities  If 
properly  and  competently  admlnlatered.  .  .  . 
(The  general  atutude  of  PHA  seems  to  have 
been  that  It  was  an  agency  for  the  builders 
and  for  their  benefit.  WhUe  deeply  con- 
cerned with  Inducing  builders  to  construct 
more  projects,  PHA  appears  to  have  been 
unconcerned  In  maintaining  the  standards 
of  Integrity  and  competence  required  of  Qov- 
emment  agencies  In  the  public  Interest. 
(PHA  Investigation — Eeport  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  Plrst  Session — 
January   6,    195fi.) ) 

The  above  quote  Is  from  the  Capehart 
hearings  which  exposed  graft,  profiteering, 
and  windfalls  In  the  section  808  multlfamlly 
program  caused  by  PHA  malfeasance.  Today's 
section  238  multlfamlly  subsidized  program 
and  235  single-family  subsidlMd  program 
are  viewed  with  Increasing  alarm  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  Itself.  George 
Sternlleb,  director  of  the  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  at  Rutgers  University,  In  referring  to 
the  programs  recently  as  "a  Prankensteln 
monster,  •  warned  that  236  "may  foist  the 
worst  wave  of  slums  on  the  country  since 
the  first  anti-slum  ordinances  were  adopted 
in    the    nineteenth    centiory." 

PC  the  millions  of  Amertoans  stlU  living 
In  01  r  central  cities  anC  fighting  to  preserve 
existing  neighborhoods,  today's  new  subsidy 
progrmms  have  offered  little  hope  of  living  In 
a  decent  home  In  a  decent  environment,  a 
goal  established  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  by  the  passage  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  of  1948. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  viewed  In  Detroit  the  destruction  of 
neighborhoods,  caused  In  large  part  by  the 
passive  attitude  of  PHA  employees  who  re- 
sponded to  Instructions  emphasizing  pro- 
duction goals. 

That  the  problem  Is  not  confined  to  De- 
troit Is  evidenced  by  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject received  by  the  subcommittee  on  May  4 
from  a  national  organization  representing 
Inner-clty  residents  of  over  300  of  our  na- 
tion's cities.  Today,  grand  Juries  are  meet- 
ing In  a  number  of  cities,  and  the  days 
ahead  will  see  indictments  charging  pub- 
lic offlclalB  and  private  Interests  with  fraud- 
ulent conduct,  bribery,  and  conflict  of 
Interest. 

Before  discussing  the  findings  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
relating  to  Detroit,  a  word  should  be  said 
about  the  committee  function,  which  Is  of- 
ten misunderstood.  The  committee  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  "watchdog"  committee  of 
the  Hotiae,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
•studying  the  operation  of  government  activ- 
ities at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  determining 
their  economy  and  efficiency."  In  our  exami- 
nation of  a  governmental  activity,  we  en- 
deavor to  reach  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
the  particular  law  being  examined  is  being 
administered  In  acoordanoe  with  tbe  In- 
tent of  Congress. 
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October  12  y  1972 


October  12,  1972 


The  Jurladictlon  of  the  Legal  and  Mone-  compaules  have  not  exerted  their  best  efforts 
tary  Affairs  Subcommittee  includes  the  fed-  to  prevent  this  abuse  wm  made  clear  by 
eral  agencies  which  affect  the  housing  and  Lawrence  8.  KaU.  former  PHA  director  la 
mortgage  credit  Industries.  We  have  over-  MUwaukee,  In  testimony  before  o\ir  sub- 
sight  reeponslbUlty  for  the  Department  of  committee.  In  rtmpooM  to  a  question  cou- 
Houslng  and  Urban  Development.  Depart-  oernlng  the  attltiide  of  a  lender,  he  suted: 
ment  of  Justice.  Department  of  the  Treaa-  "His  risk  U  almost  nonexUtent.  He  U  not 
ury,  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  going  to  hold  a  mortgage  for  30  years.  He 
Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Pederal  Re-  turns    It    over    to    the    quasi-governmental 


serve  System,  and  the  Pederal  Savings  and 
Loan  Ins\irance  Corporation. 

The  c\irrent  oversight  investigation  of 
HUD  began  In  May  1B71,  shortly  after  Juris- 
diction was  assigned  to  the  subcommittee 
as  a  part  of  the  reorganization  of  the  full 
committee.  I  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  subcommittee  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
assignment. During  my  career  in  Congress. 
I  had  been  active  on  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs.  Over  a  period  of  years,  how- 
ever, I  came  to  realize  that.  In  the  future, 


agency,  and  that  agency  takes  the  mortgage 
and  the  risk.  All  of  your  mortgage  bankers 
operate  this  way." 

Virtually  all  but  the  poor  have  profited 
from  the  PHA  programs — speculators,  real 
estate  agents,  rehabilitation  firms,  mortgage 
companies,  banks,  and  the  majoi'  owner  of 
theee  mortgages,  the  Pederal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

While  the  subcommittee  concentrated  on 
the  abuse  of  the  standard  FHA  programs  In 
Detroit,  It  Is  clear  that  equally  serious  prob- 


our  position  In  the  world  woxild  depend  on     lems  exist  throughout  the  naUon,  and  that 


the  state  of  our  economic  and  social  health 
at  home.  What  we  viewed  in  Detroit  re- 
affirmed my  belief  and  convinced  me  of  the 
urgent  need  of  oversight  activity  If  present 
shortcomings  were  to  be  eliminated  and  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  was  to  be  strength- 
ened to  protect  the  public. 

Our  first  hearings  were  held  on  May  24, 
1971,  with  Secretary  Romney  as  the  lead- 
off  wltneas.  Testimony  was  later  received 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Gulledge  on  the 
operation  of  the  Pederal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, which  Is  still  the  largest  component 
of  HUD  In  terms  of  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  Of  Interest  to  this  Associa- 
tion In  the  fact  that  our  attention  was 
Initially  drawn   to  PHA  by  numerous  corn- 


such  problems  are  not  confined  to  liiner-clty, 
nonsubsldlzed  mortgages.  A  HUD  Internal 
audit  report  of  the  section  235  program  made 
public  by  Secretary  Ronmey  Identified  other 
areas  In  which  similar  abuses  had  occurred. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  In  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Camden,  Newark,  and  Co- 
liunbus,  Ohio,  "speculators  sold  properties  to 
section  235  buyers  relatively  soon  after 
acquisition  without  substantial  repairs/Im- 
provements at  prices  considerably  higher 
than  their  acquisition  cost." 

Poor  construction  of  new  section  235  homes 
and  subsequent  homeowner  dissatisfaction 
has  been  brought  to  Light  in  San  Antonio, 
Spokane,  Columbia.  South  Carolina,  and 
other  areas.  Congressman  Clarence  Long  of 


plaints  concerning  Inordinate  deiajrs  by  PHA     Maryland   submitted    to  our   subconmilttee 


In    the   processing    of    nonasslsted    bovislng 
applications. 

In  Detroit,  the  rapid  increase  In  fore- 
closure* oco\irred  prlmarUy  In  connection 
with  mortgages  under  the  nonsubsldlzed  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  PHA  223(e)  program. 
Our  Investigation  focused  on  PHA  mis- 
management, state  and  local  failure  to  regu- 
late the  real  estate  Industry,  and  Investi- 
gative and  prosecutorial  deficiencies  within 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  involvement 
of  mortgage  bankers,  real  estate  brokers. 
rehabUltators,  and  speculators  was  likewise 
reviewed,  since  It  was  apparent  that  many 
of  these  groups  had  profited  through  the 
entry  of  PHA  Insurance  programs  In  the 
central    cities. 

The  Detroit  debacle  put  on  the  record 
by  staff  investigators — aided  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office — caused  the  subcommittee 
to  devote  Its  resources  to  that  city,  com- 
mencing with  GAO  testimony  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  followed  by  hetu-lngs  In  Detroit  on 
December  3-4.  This  test  case  has  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  laboratory  process  for  the 
analysis  of  program  faUures.  In  December, 
GAO  testified  that  HUD  had  acquired  5,297 
properties  as  of  September  31,  1971  and  pre- 
dicted that,  based  upon  the  18XXX)  to  20.- 
000  prop>ertles  then  In  serious  default,  ulti- 
mate loaa  might  reach  as  high  as  $200  mil- 
lion. Despite  efforts  by  HUD  to  stabilise  the 
disaster,  the  Invented  as  of  May  31  had 
climbed  to  8.478,  a  40  percent  Increase  since 
the  subcommittee  spotlighted  the  Detroit 
scandal. 

WhUe  details  vary,  the  schenoe  uncovered 
in  Detroit  has  been  found  In  a  number  of 
cities.  With  the  entry  of  PHA  Into  the  Inner 
city  In  1968,  speculators  flooded  changing 
neighborhoods  and,  through  a  variety  of 
tactics,  pressed  homeowners  Into  selling 
cheaply,  meule  cosmetic  repairs,  obtained  In- 
flated PHA  appraisals,  and  sold  to  low-In- 
come families  which  lacked  the  means  to 
make  code  repairs.  Often  the  purchaser,  un- 
able to  comply  with  local  law  or  to  make  hla 
property  habitable,  abandoned  his  home. 

Indictments  now  on  file  charge  that  PHA 
appraisers  were  bribed  and  that  brokers  and 
speculators  have  connived  with  mortgage  in- 
surance applicants  to  obtain  false  credit  rat- 
ings for  mortgage  eligibility.  That  mortgage 


the  depressing  results  of  his  own  Investiga- 
tion of  a  new.  12a-unit  section  236  project  la 
Essex,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore.  There  are  Indi- 
cations that  abandonment  Is  Increasing  In 
suburban  areas  near  Atlanta.  Miami,  and 
Dallas,  where  land  is  inexpensive  and  where 
236  projects  have  been  built  without  ade- 
quate access  to  public  transportation  and 
Job  opportunities. 

These  program  difficulties  are  not  cited 
with  any  Intent  of  finding  a  scapegoat.  There 
has  been  entirely  too  much  buckpasslng  and 
finger  pointing  since  the  Detroit  disclosures, 
and  this  Impedes  an  attempt  to  learn  from 
the  errors  of  the  past.  It  Is  not  difficult  for 
a  congressional  committee  to  absolve  the 
Congress  of  fault  and  place  the  blame  upon 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  obli- 
gation for  the  Congress  to  accept  responsi- 
bility which  belongs  elsewhere.  It  might  be 
said  by  some  that  Congress  should  have  made 
an  inquiry  Into  the  administration  of  these 
programs  sooner.  It  Is  now  apparent  that 
responsible  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
and  private  sector  had  knowledge  of  inner- 
clty  foreclosures  and  subsequent  abandon- 
ments well  over  two  years  ago  and  faUed  to 
warn  the  Congress.  Three  committees  of  the 
House,  each  with  Its  own  Jurisdictional  Inter- 
est, and  a  committee  of  the  Senate  are  now 
utilizing  their  respective  investigative 
powers.  Our  task  wlU  not  be  discharged  until 
the  role  of  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors is  fully  reviewed. 

In  view  of  the  controversial  subject  matter 
involved,  the  complexity  of  the  causes  and 
the  tendency  to  search  for  a  scapegoat,  the 
Detroit  Investigation  was  a  difficult  task. 
However  the  objectivity  and  nonpartisan- 
shlp  of  my  colleagues  throughout  the  in- 
vestigation Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
subconunlttee's  report  to  the  full  committee 
was  adopted  unanimously  on  June  7.  The 
subsequent  adoption  by  the  ftill  committee 
of  the  subcommittee  report  without  dissent 
on  June  14  la,  I  think,  an  Indication  of  the 
report's  objectivity. 

The  committee  report  recommended  that, 
without  regard  to  executive  branch  "ceUlngs" 
on  personnel  levels.  HUD  seek  authorization 
to  hire  additional  personnel  required  to 
handle   its  mortgage   insurance  operations. 


This  should  help  to  reatore  eflectlvenaas  In 
the  processing  of  nonsubsldlasd  Insurance 
applications.  Further  moratorla  on  the 
processing  of  new  PHA  e4>pllcatlons  can 
be  readily  predicted  If  the  ooouxUttee's 
recommendations  for  additional  staffing 
at  HUD  are  not  nxet  with  Immediate 
action.  The  question  of  adequate  i>ersonnel 
was  first  raised  with  Assistant  Secretary  Gul- 
ledge In  our  hearings  on  October  13-14,  1971, 
and  continued  on  May  16  with  Mr.  Gulledge 
as  a  part  of  our  continuing  overall  investiga- 
tion of  HUD,  but  sufficient  additions  to  staff 
have  not  been  forthcoming. 

In  Detroit,  imdue  reliance  was  placed  upon 
fee  appraisers  and  Inspectors,  many  of  whom 
were  poorly  trained  and,  in  some  instances, 
were  Involved  in  p>otentlal  conflict  of  Interest 
situations.  The  department  has  acknowledged 
that  a  66  percent  Increase  In  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  units  In  mortgage  Insurance  applica- 
tions between  1968  and  1971  could  not  be 
bandied  with  a  9  percent  Increase  in  staff. 
The  question  for  the  future  Is  what  steps 
are  to  be  taken,  and  when? 

The  HUD  fleld  office  staff  faces  a  heavy 
workload  and  pressures  for  mortgage  loan 
approvals  in  dally  contacts  with  local  real 
estate  brokers  and  salesmen,  mortgage  lend- 
ers, and  builders.  In  the  absence  of  fairly 
frequent  survelUance  of  field  office  staff  by 
HUD,  the  tendency  for  personnel  to  fall  below 
optimum  performance  is  perhaps  Inevitable. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  apparently  rec- 
ognized this  need  In  hla  recent  appointment 
of  an  inspector  general,  who  will  repc»l;  di- 
rectly to  him  and  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Audit  and  the  Office  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  mode  of  operation  and  staffing  for 
this  office  wlU  be  Important  in  determining 
its  effectiveness. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  units  under 
the  inspector  general  generally  have  been 
designed  to  safeguard  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
HUD  programa.  That  is  Important.  It  la  alao 
important,  however,  to  safeguard  the  Im- 
plementation of  central  office  ptollcy.  Even  the 
best  guidelines  are  subject  to  various  In- 
terpretations. A  unit  In  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  poUcies 
would  also  be  desirable.  A  chain  of  poUcy 
observation  can  also  provide  the  secretary 
with  vtkluable  feedback  to  evaltiate  pro- 
gram policies.  Such  Information  could  serve 
as  an  early  warning  system  to  modify  Ineffec- 
tive policies  and  to  formulate  new  legislative 
recommendations  where  necessary. 

The  subject  of  counseling  la  very  much  in 
the  forefront  today.  Given  the  situation  we 
found  in  Detroit,  there  is  evidence  that  a 
lack  of  counseling  was  a  major  contributor  to 
the  crisis  in  foreclosures.  Beyond  doubt, 
however,  shelter  of  any  form  was  so  wel- 
come that  too  many  individuals  were 
approved  fc»'  homeownershlp  who  were  un- 
qualified for  various  reasons.  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  increase  In  area 
office  counseling  and  credit  review  screening 
of  applicants  for  home  mortgage  insurance 
under  all  HUD  homeownershlp  programs,  not 
merely  for  236  homeownershlp  assistance. 
To  Insure  accountability,  "In-house"  capabil- 
ity Is  prefererd,  but  If  the  private  sector 
can  preform  that  role  more  economically  and 
efficiently,  then  I  encourage  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  a  case,  keeping  In  mind  that  re- 
sponsibility must  be  accepted  for  thoee  who 
fall  to  provide  service  for  the  fee  received. 

Of  Immediate  concern  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, however,  la  the  proposition  advanced  by 
some  that  PHA  is  in  disarray,  conceptually 
and  administratively.  Conceptually,  there 
does  apptear  to  be  a  serious  question,  both  In 
government  and  out,  of  the  appropriate  role 
for  the  FHA  Insurance  programs.  Adminis- 
tratively, the  department  is  experiencing  the 
after  effects  of  the  constant  reorganization 
which  has  taken  place  throughout  the  pres- 
ent administration.  There  are  Increasing  In- 
dications that  PHA  operations  are  adversely 
affected  by  a  split  of  the  production  and 
management  functions  in  the  central  office 
and  the  decentralization  of   workload  Into 
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the  fleld  offices.  It  Is  admitted  that  emphasis 
was  placed  on  production  In  Detroit  to  a 
degree  that  Ignored  the  management  role, 
notwithstanding  the  clear  warning  given  to 
HUD  officials  by  Mr.  Katz.  In  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Katz  stated: 

"But  we  were  getting  boom  memos  out  of 
the  regional  office  in  Chicago  indicating  that 
Detroit  and  some  other  cities  In  the  country 
were  doing  a  fine  Job  In  volume  underwriting 
of  ADC  mothers  for  homeownershlp.  I  re- 
ceived a  couple  of  them  from  the  Chicago 
office  and  in  phone  calls  we  talked  about  the 
program.  They  said  Detroit  is  doing  a  far 
greater  Job  than  we  were.  .  .  . 

'I  said:  'You  are  going  to  have  problems.' 
It  had  to  happen — we  discussed  at  a  national 
meeting  a  year  ago  that  no  matter  how  good 
the  condition  of  the  house  is  when  it  Is 
bought  by  a  welfare  mother.  If  a  repair  pro- 
gram is  not  included,  with  money  coming 
from  the  outside.  It  wont  work. 

"I  indicated  in  1968  that  they  (Detroit) 
would  pay  the  price  in  time  and  that  the 
result  would  be  a  catastrophe  isecause  these 
homes  would  need  repairs.  I  sliared  this  ob- 
servation with  our  Chicago  people,  those 
who  were  chiding  me  because  we  were  not 
achieving  a  large  volume  In  Milwaukee  In 
our  ADC  homeownershlp  program." 

So  much  for  the  responslbUlty  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
real  estate  brokers,  speculators,  and  mort- 
gage bankers  In  Detroit  also  knew  the  inevi- 
table consequence,  as  Mr.  Katz  did,  of  HUD's 
administration  of  the  221d(2)  program. 
Short-term  private  gain  has  been  replaced 
by  long-term  suffering  for  the  victims,  and 
Increased  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Not  only 
must  the  capital  in  the  Special  Risk  Fund 
be  replaced,  but  sections  of  Detroit,  vir- 
tually abandoned  today,  will  have  to  be 
rejuvenated. 

The  private  sector  In  Detroit  vnts  given  an 
unnecessary  body  blow  by  a  recent  quote  at- 
tributed to  a  spokesman  of  a  prominent 
mortgage  lending  firm  In  Detroit.  When 
queried  about  questionable  practices  In  his 
organization,  he  said,  "I  thought  they  had 
stopped  that  kind  of  thing  now  that  the 
heat  Is  on." 

At  times  during  our  Detorlt  hearings,  as 
we  examined  the  operations  of  FHA,  the  line 
between  private  and  public  Interest  seemed 
almost  Indistinguishable.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  once  again,  proposals  are  t>e- 
ing  offered  to  save  FHA  as  a  viable  under- 
writing program  by  transferring  it  from 
HUD  to  the  private  sector. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  high  officials  are 
suggesting  that  the  federal  role  should  be 
minimized  In  providing  direct  housing  as- 
sistance, and  that  greater  concentration 
should  instead  be  placed  on  Insuring  a  suit- 
able social  environment.  Builders  have,  in 
recent  days,  expressed  an  Interest  In  buUd- 
Ing  for  those  who  are  "upward  bound," 
leaving  unresolved  the  question,  "Who  shall 
trumpet  for  the  poor?" 

These  are  questions  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  subcommittee:  they  are  ques- 
tions for  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  resolve.  The  current  debate  on 
Urban  Growth  Policy,  and  the  requirement 
of  Public  Law  91-609  that  the  President  pre- 
pare a  bleiuilal  report  to  Congress  on  nation- 
al growth  problems,  may  well  provide  the 
catalyst  for  resolvltig  these  questions. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Congress  to 
consider  the  question  of  making  FHA  a 
quasi-private  institution  vrtthout  scrutiny  of 
related  questions  In  the  fleld  of  housing  and 
urban  development.  It  therefore  remains  the 
responsibility  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  to  continue  Its  evalua- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  Its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses must  be  analyzed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  functions  performed  and  cost  in- 
volved. Thx  Mortoagk  Bamkeb  Quarterly 
Economic  Report,  published  in  April,  noted 
that: 
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"In  1961,  the  privately  sponsored  Commis- 
sion on  Money  and  Credit  made  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  means  'to  stimulate  the 
forces  of  enterprise  and  competition'  and 
create  an  environment  conducive  to  growth. 
In  specific  reference  to  mortgage  flnance, 
the  report  caUed  for  a  continuance  of  the 
private  market  function  of  FHA.  .  . 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  a  member  of  the 
Money  and  Credit  Conunlsslon,  commented 
as  follows: 

"I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  inslatenoe 
upon  the  need  for  continuing  PHA  loan  in- 
surance programs  .  .  .  while  at  the  same  time 
muking  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Im- 
pediments and  restrictions  on  the  mortgage 
lending  of  private  financial  Institutions  must 
be  eased.  ...  I  think  this  attitude  is  basically 
wrong.  If  the  Federal  government  is  going  to 
have  loan  Insurance  and  guaranteed  pro- 
grams.  there  are  certain  kinds  of  socially 
desirable  policies  which  the  private  flnauclal 
lending  institutions  should  follow.  Refer- 
ences to  the  restrictions  in  effect  Implies,  let 
the  government  insure  or  guarantee  aU  the 
programs,  take  aU  the  risk  out  of  lending,  but 
permit  the  private  fluanclal  institutions  to 
continue  to  benefit  without  undue  interfer- 
ence. This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  indefensible." 

The  recent  report  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Financial  Struct\u-e  and  Regula- 
tion (the  Hunt  Commission)  may  well  be 
the  subject  of  attention  by  the  subcommit- 
tee In  the  next  Congress.  Reorganization  pro- 
posals will  be  of  special  significance,  since 
all  reorganizations  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  with  fur- 
ther referral  to  the  ai>proprlate  subcommit- 
tee. 

As  we  continue  our  efforts  to  establish  ao- 
countabUlty  for  federal  housing  programs 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
relating  to  economy  and  efficiency,  both  to 
the  executive  and  to  the  respective  legisla- 
tive commltteee,  we  shall  be  interested  in 
the  views  of  your  Association.  Your  experi- 
ence In  dealing  with  HUD  wUl  be  welcome, 
as  will  your  thoughts  concerning  the  future 
role  of  FHA.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  real 
test  of  effectiveness  of  a  trade  association 
is  whether  it  can  persuade  the  public,  and 
especially  government  policy  officials,  that 
what  Is  In  the  private  interest  of  association 
members  also  serves  the  public  Interest. 


PHYSICIAN  MALDISTEUBUnON? 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missoirai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
much  misinformation  concerning  the 
distribution  of  physicians  with  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  product,  sind  basic  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  This  law  and  the 
axiom  of  private  enterprise  governs  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  supply  of  products.  The 
only  thing  a  physician  has  to  sell  is  his 
rare  and  critical  category  of  specialized 
training.  How  he  delivers  it  is  based  on 
demand,  his  maimer,  and  his  dedication 
to  first  quality  care  to  his  fellowman.  It 
is  most  unconscionable  that  alleged  mal- 
distribution by  the  bleeding  hearts  and 
social  planners — who  know  nothing  of 
quality  health  delivery,  or  the  require- 
ments of  long  and  rigorous  training — 
should  foist  on  the  American  people  as  a 
part  of  the  conventional  wisdom,  an  un- 
true statement,  simply  by  repetition. 

The  Congress  of  County  Medical 
Societies'  magazine  "Private  Practice", 
volume  4,  No.  9  for  September  1972.  has 
a  delving  and  thought- provoking  article 
on  this  question,  properly  researched  and 
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prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
A.  Sparks,  chairman,  and  I  submit  it  for 
Members'  edification  because  of  its  suc- 
cinct and  straight  forward,  organized 
subheadings  and  conclusions.  I  would 
only  add  at  the  outset,  that  although  in- 
creased availtUoility  because  of  enhanced 
transportation  is  available,  we  also  have 
broken  the  technological  barrier  of  com- 
munications; so  that  actually  higher 
quality  care  can  be  rendered — more 
quaUty  under  proper  circumstances  by 
better  trained  physicians  in  centers 
higiily  organized  for  this  purpose. 

As  a  physician  who  has  practiced  in 
some  of  the  areas  referred  to,  and  a 
friend  of  all  the  people  in  the  counties 
referred  to,  I  can  assure  you  this  is  true. 
The  article  follows . 

Tbe  view  that  tliere  la  a  maid latrtbutlon 
at  pbyslclanB  in  the  United  States  has  be«n 
aurtured  by  repetition  until  It  has  become 
a  part  of  the  "conventional  wisdom".  Ar- 
ticles In  widely  diverse  publications  agree 
that  more  physicians  are  needed  to  work  In 
•'rural  areas"  and  in  the  "poverty-strlcXen 
wastes  of  large  cities"  where  "equitable  dis- 
tribution" of  medical  care  has  not  occurred. 
Sven  such  a  prestlgous  academic  Journal  as 
the  AmuUi  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  has  reported 
Oiat  there  are  shortages  of  medical  care  pro- 
viders in  the  low  population  density  aectora 
of  the  country  and  the  inner  cities  of  metro- 
poUtan  eireas. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  carefully 
explore  the  allegation  of  a  physician  mal- 
distribution and  to  draw  conclusions  about 
the  validity  of  such  a  contention. 

Those  who  have  spoken  of  the  "maldistri- 
bution" of  physician  services  have  most  often 
referred  to  four  kinds  of  alleged  maldistribu- 
tion: (1)  a  lack  of  an  "adequate"  number  of 
physicians  in  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States.  (3)  a  dearth  of  physicians  In  portions 
of  the  cities  of  urban  America.  (3)  a  dis- 
parity between  the  number  of  physicians  In 
the  states  of  one  region  as  compared  to  the 
states  of  another  region,  and  (4)  a  mal- 
distribution of  types  of  practice,  i.e.,  more 
specialista  than  "family-type  physicians". 
This  study  will  consider,  In  turn,  each  of  the 
four  types  of  maldistribution. 

PHTSICIAN    S^VICSS    tS    BT7XAJ.    COITNTIES 

The  fifty  states  contain  3,084  counties; 
132  of  these  counties  have  no  active  private 
medical  doctors.  The  figure  of  132  counties 
cannot  be  said  to  be  high  or  low,  however, 
until  one  looks  more  closely  at  these  "doctor- 
less"  counties. 

The  132  counties  concerned  are  predomi- 
nantly rural  and  sparsely  populated.  Alpine 
County.  Calif.,  for  example,  has  a  population 
of  only  484  people  In  the  whole  county.  In 
the  same  category  are  Mineral  and  Hinsdale 
counties  in  Colorado,  with  populations  of 
500  and  202  people  respectively;  both,  on  the 
other  hand  cover  about  1.000  square  miles 
each,  making  them  much  larger  than  coun- 
ties In  the  eastern  United  States.  Fifty  of 
the  132  counties  without  private  physicians 
have  county-wide  populations  of  2,000  per- 
sona or  less.  One  hundred  twenty-flve  have 
coTinty-wlde  populations  of  8.000  persons  or 
less.  Obviously,  population  density  is  quite 
low.  with  half  of  the  counties  having  one  or 
two  persons  p)er  square  mile. 

Is  the  absence  of  physicians  In  counties 
where  people  are  so  sparsely  settled  evidence 
of  a  maldistribution  of  physicians?  It  Is  our 
conclusion,  based  on  several  months  of  re- 
search, that  the  absence  of  physicians  In 
such  low-populatlon-denslty  areas  Indicates 
that  physicians  are  exactly  where  they  ought 
to  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  most  people.  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  review  of  the  findings  which 
support  this  conclusion. 

Individuals  who  live  In  remote,  sparsely- 
settled  locations  have  always  had  to  expend 
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extra  effort  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
services.  Supermarket  operators,  clothing 
store  proprietors,  movie  theatre  promoters, 
and,  even  municipal  water  companies  have 
not  generally  choeen  sparely  settled  areas  as 
permanent  places  from  which  to  market  their 
wares.  It  should  not  be  surprising,  then  that 
the  provision  of  medical  service  should  not  be 
as  Immediately  avaUable  to  the  remotely 
situated. 

Some  would  argue  that  physicians  "do  not 
peddle  a  oommodity":  therefore,  the  physi- 
cian ought  to  respond  to  a  "higher  caUlng" 
and  not  provide  services  only  where  there 
Is  the  attraction  of  consumer  dollars.  No 
matter  how  different  physician  servlcej  may 
appear  to  be  from  other  services,  there  is 
one  respect  in  which  the  service  physicians 
provide  is  exactly  like  services  provided  by 
groeers.  teachers  and  barbers — the  services 
are  In  limited  supply.  Servicing  areas  where 
consumers  are  extremely  small  In  numbers, 
or  dispersed  over  large  distances.  Is  ulti- 
mately a  watte  of  valtiable  phytician 
resources. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  made  con- 
cerning sparsely  settled  counties.  Presumably, 
in  a  free  society,  the  choice  of  where  one 
Uvea  or  continues  to  live  Is  largely  the  result 
of  weighing  certain  "location  costs  "  against 
certain  "location  benefits".  The  uitoanlte  in- 
curs the  costs  of  noise.  Impure  air,  crowded 
conditions,  because  he  values  highly  the 
•benefits"  of  metropolitan  Uvlng.  The  rural 
dweller  incurs  certain  location  costs  as  well; 
he  does  not  have  Immediate  accees  to  certain 
durable  goods  and  services,  perhaps  Includ- 
ing, those  of  a  physician.  In  return,  he  reaps 
benefits  which  apparently  are  of  greater 
importance  to  him  In  total  than  the  detri- 
ments. For  example,  his  existence  Is  relatively 
undisturbed  by  the  Intrusions  of  other  men, 
and  he  breathes  pure  air.  If  at  any  point  he 
believes  his  "costs"  outrun  his  "benefits'", 
then  as  a  free  man  he  may  move  closer  to 
clvUlzatlon.  A  governmental  body  ordering 
the  provision  of  goods  and  services  to  remote 
citizens  simply  provides  a  subsidy  to  rural 
dwellers  at  the  expense  of  other  taxpaylng 
cltirens.  Such  subsidization  of  rural  living 
la  proceeding  In  the  form  of  the  National 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act,  a  program 
designed  to  send  health  workers.  Including 
doctors,  to  areas  In  "critical  need". 

It  Is  ovir  conclusion  that  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  132  counties  without  active 
private  doctors,  the  provision  of  services,  by 
permanently  located  physicians  is  unwar- 
ranted and  potentially  wasteful.  Physician 
services  are  being  provided  where  there  are 
enough  people  to  use  them. 

PHT8ICIAN   SKHVICKS  IIT  COTJNTII8  ADJACXNT  TO 
STANDARD    MBTHOPOUTAN    STATTSTICAL    ABXA8 

Stafford  County,  Va..  has  a  population  of 
24,587  people  and  covers  only  271  square 
miles.  Its  population  per  square  mile  is  a 
rather  high  90  persons.  However,  Stafford 
county  Is  among  the  132  counties  in  the 
United  States  without  a  single  private  medi- 
cal doctor.  Certainly  a  county  with  24.000 
people  has  a  sufficient  consumer  base  for 
the  market-place  to  have  aUocated  It  at  least 
one  physician.  Why  the  absence  of  medical 
practitioners? 

It  Is  instructive  to  look  at  the  Stafford 
County  situation  more  closely.  Stafford's 
southern  neighbor  Is  a  county  which  contains 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  The  city  of  Predericks- 
biiTg  possesses  most  of  the  48  physicians  In 
the  county.  Persons  living  In  the  several 
smaU  towns  of  "physlclanless"  Stafford 
Coimty  are  able  to  travel  south,  ten  or  fifteen 
mUes,  on  a  federal  highway  which  runs 
through  the  center  of  their  county,  to  obtain 
physician  services  In  Fredericksburg.  The  in- 
creasing mobility  of  even  the  poorest  Amer- 
icans makes  rural  locations  lees  remote  than 
they  once  were.  In  rural  areas  "hospital 
facilities  of  26  beds  or  more  are  within  a  26- 
mlle  distance  of  all  but  two  percent  of  the 
population,  and  only  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent have  to   travel  more  than   60   mlleo." 
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As  far  as  Stafford  County's  realdents  are  con- 
cerned, traveling  south  a  few  miles  is  not 
their  only  opportunity  for  medical  care.  The 
adjacent  county  to  the  north  of  Stafford  it 
Prince  William  County.  Prince  William  is  part 
of  a  highly  populated  grouping  of  oountist 
and  cities  which  statisticians  call  a  Stand- 
ard Idetropolltan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA). 
An  SMSA  (there  are  about  300  In  the  United 
States)  Is  broadly  defined  as  "(1)  a  central 
city  of  60,000  or  more  inhabitants;  (2)  the 
remainder  of  the  county  in  which  the  cen- 
tral city  Is  located;  and  (3)  contiguous  coun- 
ties that  are  Integrated  economically  and 
socially  with  the  county  containing  the  cen- 
tral dty." 

Prince  William  County,  Itself,  has  about  60 
private  physicians  to  serve  the  needs  of  Staf- 
ford County  residents.  But,  even  more  Im- 
portantly, it  is  part  of  the  very  densely- 
populated  "Washington,  D.C. — SMSA"  which 
contains  thousands  of  physicians  within  its 
thirty-five  mile  radius.  Examples  of  counties 
without  their  own  physicians  adjoining 
metropolitan  areas  (in  which  there  are  large 
numbers  of  doctors)  are  many.  Elbert 
County.  Ccrfo..  for  Instance,  has  a  popiUatlon 
of  about  3.900  people.  The  county  Itself  has 
no  physicians.  Immediately  north  Is  the 
"Denver  SMSA"  which  contains  2.738  physi- 
cians. Adjacent  and  south  Is  the  "Colorado 
Springs  SMSA"  from  vrtilch  227  physicians 
offer  services. 

Of  the  132  cotmtles  without  private  physi- 
cians, thirty-six  are  adjacent  to  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  Stated  In 
another  way,  about  23  percent  of  the  "doctOT- 
leas"  counties  In  the  United  States  are  "next 
door"  to  highly  populotis  areas  where  physi- 
cians abound.  When  one  couples  that  figure 
with  the  fact  that  only  about  two-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  total  VS.  poptUatlon  re- 
sides In  the  132  "doctorless"  counties,  then 
the  claim  of  the  radical  rural  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  becomes  more  and  more 
untenable. 

Two  more  developments  make  assertions 
of  rural  maldistribution  of  physicians  even 
harder  to  prove.  The  first  development  Is  In- 
creasing physician  mobUlty.  Physicians  are 
practicing  In  certain  less  populotis  counties 
for  short  periods  of  time  and  then  returning 
to  their  main  offices  In  more  densely  popu- 
lated areas.  Even  though  the  extent  of  such 
movement  Is  Impossible  to  quantify  It  con- 
tinues to  go  on. 

The  second  development  is  the  presence 
of  approximately  13.000  osteopathic  physi- 
cians In  the  United  States  who  provide  addi- 
tional medical  services.  In  1967,  for  exam- 
ple. It  was  reported  that  eight  rural  coimtles 
In  Missouri  had  no  medical  doctors.  They  did 
have  doctors  of  osteopathy.  Of  the  132  coun- 
ties without  a  private  medical  doctor  32  have 
one  or  more  doctors  of  osteopathy. 

The  U.S.  counties  without  physicians  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  sparsely  populated. 
In  such  cases  physician  services  are  no  more 
difficult  to  find  than  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Many  "doctorless"  counties,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  close  to  densely  populated  areas 
where  physician  care  Is  available  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  A  gross  maldistribution 
of  physicians  does  not  exist.  Instead  a  ra- 
tional utilization  of  doctors'  services  has 
evolved  out  of  the  Interplay  of  market  de- 
mand and  Individual  location  choice. 

PHYSICIAN   SEBVICES  IN   MKTKOPOUTAN  AREAS 

The  trend  toward  metropolitan  living  con- 
tlnuee  apace.  Nearly  three-fourths  (73.4  per- 
cent) of  the  resident  population  lives  In 
SMSAs.  As  can  be  expected,  the  location  de- 
cisions of  physicians  have  become  concomit- 
antly more  and  more  urban.  Consequently, 
today  86.7  percent  of  the  total  private  medi- 
cal physicians  In  the  United  States  and  pos- 
sessions are  located  In  SMSAs. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  number  of 
doctors  In  the  metropolitan  areas  has  in- 
creased during  a  time  when  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people  have  located  there.  Even  those 
who  claim  a   metropolitan   maldistribution 
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-siize  that  It  U  a  good  thing  that  more  and 
more  physicians  have  moved  Into  urban  areas 
since  World  War  n.  However,  the  charge  Is 
tbst  physicians  have  been  moving  Into  the 
metropolitan  suburbs  and  high-income  areas 
Mid  not  Into  the  poverty  neighborhoods  of 
the  core  city.  Thus  the  purported  maldistri- 
bution of  physicians  In  urban  America  has 
to  do  at  the  very  most,  with  certain  limited 
portions  of  America's  central  cities.  7U>t  with 
metropolitan  areas  as  a  whole. 

Are  there  a  decreasing  number  of  physi- 
cians In  the  neighborhoods  of  the  core-cltlee? 
One  study  of  Boston  primary-care  physicians 
(general  practitioners,  pediatricians,  and 
internists)  concluded  that  general  practi- 
tioners were  sUghtly  mx)re  plentiful  in  lower 
socio-economic  areas.  There  was  no  correla- 
tion between  socio-economic  information  and 
the  distribution  of  the  ofllcee  of  Internists 
tnd  pediatricians.  Furthermore,  there  was  no 
relationship  between  the  distribution  of  phy- 
sicians and  the  distribution  of  non-whltee  In 
the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  metrop<riltan  Chicago 
study  appears  to  Indicate  a  difference  be- 
tween the  ratio  of  physicians  to  resldenU  in 
"poverty"  areas  as  opposed  to  "non-poverty" 
areas.  In  poverty  areas  the  ratio  between 
physicians  and  residents  was  equivalent  to 
only  62  physicians  for  every  100.000  residents. 
In  non-poverty  areas  by  comparison,  the 
physician /resident  ratio  was  higher — 128/ 
100,000. 

Most  probably  such  figures  do  Indicate 
gome  movement  of  physicians  out  of  certain 
portions  of  the  central  city  where  conditions 
have  forced  them  out.  If  the  free  exchange 
of  fees  for  services  Is  hindered  by  violence 
and  high  risk  of  loss,  continued  provision  of 
such  services  may  be  rendered  nearly  Impos- 
sible. Not  only  providers  of  medical  care,  but 
purveyors  of  other  goods  and  services  as  weU 
have  left  some  portions  of  the  central  cities 
when  faced  with  these  problems.  Such  an 
exodus  is  the  fault  not  of  a  market  maldis- 
tribution, but  of  the  destruction  of  condi- 
tions which  allow  free  Interchange  of  Im- 
portant services  of  goods. 

Focusing  merely  on  the  availability  of  of- 
fice-based physicians  tends  to  overlook  an 
important  medical  use-pattern  among  poor 
families:  the  poor  are  more  likely  to  seek 
medical  care  at  a  hoepltal  at  clinic  than  to 
seek  treatment  by  an  ofHce-based  physician. 
Income  level  Is  the  obvious  explanation,  but 
probably  not  the  most  important  one,  for 
such  behavior.  One  study  has  shown  that 
Negroes  at  any  Income  level  are  less  likely  to 
have  a  continuing  relatlonhlp  with  a  physi- 
cian than  whites  of  the  same  Income  group. 
Thus,  In  some  core  cities  a  few  office-based 
physlclaxks  may  appear  to  be  responsible  for 
the  care  of  thousands  of  people,  yet  there 
may  be  at  hand  hospitals  and  clinics,  staffed 
by  hundreds  of  physicians,  which  offer  medi- 
cal care  that  wUl  more  likely  be  used  by  resi- 
dents than  the  services  of  Individual  ofllce- 
based  physicians.  Professor  Edward  Banfield 
writes:  "On  the  whole  .  .  .  city  hospitals  and 
clinics  today  pnxvlde  health  care  far  superior 
to  that  enjoyed  by  previous  city  (not  to 
mention  non-city)  dwellers.  The  poor  In  the 
cities  receive  as  many  visits  from  physicians 
as  do  the  well-off  (4.82  visits  per  person 
per  year  In  families  with  Incomes  under 
$2,000;  4.92  In  families  with  Incomes  above 
$7,000).  .  . 

Nevertheless,  there  are  observers  who  see 
the  medical  problems  of  the  poor,  but  con- 
tinue to  wrongly  conclude  that  more  physi- 
cians located  proximately  to  the  core  poverty 
areas  would  have  a  substantial  effect  upon 
these  problems.  The  fact  Is  the  failure  of 
the  poor  to  utUiee  existing  medical  care 
Is  a  far  more  Important  barrier  to  their  good 
health  than  the  lack  of  avaUable  physicians. 
Roeenstock  points  out  that  persons  with 
lower  Incomes  are  "less  likely  to  accept  or 
seek  preventive  or  diagnostic  health  services 
than  those  with  higher  incomes  .  .  ."  He 
goes  on  to  add  that  Income  levels  do  not 
eq;>laln  the  response  because  those  at  lower 
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Income  levels  "are  also  more  prone  to  avoid 
presiimably  free  services  and  refrain  to  a 
greater  extent  from  personal  health  prac- 
tices which  can  be  undertaken  at  nominal 
costs."  Banfield,  explaining  this  phenomenon, 
points  out  that  many  core-city  dwellers  are 
radically  present-oriented  people,  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  preeent  for  the  future;  re- 
soTirces  and  time  Invested  In  such  things  as 
preventive  health  care  do  not  appeal  to  their 
present-orlentedness  because  such  Invest- 
ments do  not  generally  yield  present  bene- 
fits, but  only  future  ones.  Only  when  long 
neglected  medical  problems  become  so  severe 
as  to  Intrude  themselves  painfully  Into  the 
present,  wlU  relief  be  sought.  Sitch  health 
attitudes  cannot  be  changed  by  the  mere 
existence  of  more  physicians.  In  fact,  the 
provision  of  more  physicians  would  be  a 
squandering  of   health   manpower. 

THZ    RSOIOKAI.    MALDISTKIBtnTOM    CLAIM 

Proponents  of  the  maldlstrlbutUm  thesis 
are  fond  of  pointing  out  that  certain  regions 
of  the  country  have  "high"  physician-popula- 
tion ratios  while  other  regions  have  much 
lower  ratios.  Though  differentials  can  be 
documented,  no  strong  conclusion  emerges 
from  such  figiires. 

The  only  thing  that  Is  clearly  Indicated  is 
that  a  wide  disparity  In  health  attitudes 
exists  among  people  of  different  regions,  and 
different  health  attitudes  create  different 
demands  for  physician  services.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  some  persons  tend  to  use 
physicians  In  emergency  situations,  but 
eschew  preventive  or  diagnostic  services.  If 
the  population  of  a  region  contains  a  large 
nvimber  of  persons  who  entertain  such  atti- 
tudes, effective  demand  for  physician  services 
will  be  lower  than  In  regions  where  more 
persons  feel  the  need  to  make  regular  preven- 
tive visits  to  a  physician  In  order  to  maintain 
"good  health". 

Different  demand  patterns  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  attitudes  such  as  the  views  of  life  and 
death  held  by  large  numbers  of  an  area's 
residents.  If  a  number  of  persons  In  a  region 
view  death  stoically,  without  fear,  fewer 
physician  \  islts  may  be  demanded  than  If 
the  persons  In  the  region  value  life  very 
highly  and  are  eager  to  preserve  It  over  all 
else.  The  above  Is  siiggestlve  of  the  socio- 
logical and  psychological  reasons  for  dif- 
ferences In  demand.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  study  to  exhaust  the  causes  of  differing 
demand  patterns,  but  merely  to  suggest  their 
presence.  Noted  health  care  authorities 
Herman  and  Anne  Somers.  In  a  report  for 
the  prestigious  Brookings  Institute,  observed 
that  "Clearly,  It  Is  Inaccurate  to  think  of 
the  whole  American  populatlor  avidly  await- 
ing access  to  better  and  more  comprehensive 
medical  care". 

A  public  policy  which  aims  at  eetabllshlng 
equal  physician  population  ratios  for  all 
regions  of  the  U.S.  is  enslaved  to  an  illusory 
goal.  Even  Dr.  Rashi  Fein,  a  leading  advocate 
of  federal  health  Insurance  programs,  ad- 
mits that  "Physician-population  ratios  are 
unequal  In  different  areas  of  the  United 
States,  but  so  are  a  thousand  other  ratios 
that  mlgjit  be  calculated.  Tet  little  energy 
has  been  expended  advocating  public  policies 
to  alter  the  geographic  maldistribution'  of 
automobiles,  movie  theatres  or  refrigerators." 
Voluntary  consumer  demand  registered  on 
the  market  wUl  result  in  the  provision  of  a 
level  of  medical  care  which  automatically 
takes  into  account  differences  In  attitudes, 
customs,  habits,  and  existing  levels  of 
health.  Fortunately,  so-called  regional  dif- 
ferences In  physician  service  availability  have 
usually  been  thrown  Into  the  debate  as  a 
make-weight.  Everything  taken  together,  the 

Important  thing  may  reaUy  be  that  contacts 
between  physicians  and  patients  vary  little 

from  region  to  region.  People  get  the  services 

they  demand  no  matter  what  their  regional 

location. 

MALDlSTRIBtmON    AND    SFZCIALIZATION 

A  White  Paper  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  May, 
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1971.  pointed  to  a  deficiency  of  "primary 
care  physicians"  and  an  overabundance  of 
some  speclallsu.  The  basis  for  such  an  aa- 
sertlon  was  Information  obtained  by  HKW 
from  the  American  Medical  AssocUtlon 
Placement  Service,  Indicating  that  there 
were  many  unfilled  openings  for  "primary 
care  physicians";  whUe  there  were  not  nearly 
enough  openings  for  thoee  seeking  specialty 
positions.  The  study  implicitly  viewed  the 
maldistribution  question  as  If  it  were  the 
Inevitable  outcome  of  the  marketplace.  It 
contained  vlrtuaUy  no  analysis  of  hoic  the 
state  of  affairs  described  came  into  existence. 
What  is  the  history  of  the  trend  toward 
greater  medical  specialization?  Some  of  the 
movement  toward  specialization  has  been  the 
result  of  a  natural  division  of  labor  which 
occurs  in  a  free  society  when  participants 
recognize  the  limitations  of  self-sufficiency. 
Specialization  usually  means  that  the  on* 
who  specializes  becomes  more  skilled  and 
productive  at  doing  what  he  Is  doing  and 
thereby  receives  higher  remuneration.  Medi- 
cine, like  other  occupations,  has  had  Its  share 
of  specialization  attritnitable  to  this  kind  of 
voluntary  decision.  Increasing  specialization 
of  this  variety  has  meant  better  medical 
services  for  consumers  and  greater  produc- 
tivity on  the  part  of  physicians. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  medical  specializa- 
tion has  been  so  benign.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  medical  schools,  until  some  scat- 
tered recent  Innovations,  have  been  organized 
according  to  the  Flexner  Report  which  "em- 
phasizes research  output."  After  World  War 
n,  the  federal  government  greatly  Increased 
expenditures  for  biomedical  research.  The 
majcw  agency  through  which  funds  were 
channeled  was  the  National  Institutes  ol 
Health  of  the  U.8.  Public  Health  Service. 
These  vast  federal  expenditures  "exercised  a 
far-reaching  though  mixed  Influence  upon 
the  emphasis  and  priorities  In  medical 
schooU."    (emphasis  added). 

What  was  the  influence  of  such  federal 
monies?  One  effect  was  to  encourage  a  pre- 
cipitous Increase  In  reeearch  and  specializa- 
tion. Departments  of  medical  schools  must 
seek  funds  for  themselves.  Currently,  student 
fees  account  for  only  about  four  percent  of 
the  medical  schools'  Income.  About  half  of 
the  Income  is  derived  from  research  grants 
from  government  agencies  and  private 
foundations.  Since  Individual  departmenU, 
with  their  various  research  grants,  bring  In 
such  large  portions  of  the  typical  medical 
school's  Income,  they  have  become  infam- 
ously autonomous.  Sheps  and  Selpp  say  that 
medical  schools  resemble  "loose  federations 
of  independent  principalities."  The  resulting 
powerlessness  of  medical  school  administra- 
tors Is  close  to  a  professional  Joke. 

Departmental  autonomy  and  even  arro- 
gance might  be  tolerable  products  of  such  a 
system  If  that  were  all,  but,  the  wider  rang- 
ing effect  of  the  substantial  research  empha- 
sis, fed  heavily  by  federal  funds.  Is  to  attract 
many  persons  Into  research  and  away  frt>m 
practice  altogether.  If  one  were  to  point  out 
the  "overriding  interest  of  medical  facilities" 
It  "would  be  m  recruiting  and  developing 
personnel  whose  major  Interests  and  skills 
were  in  biomedical  research." 

A  sound  program  for  graduating  practicing 
physicians  has  naturaUy  slipped  Into  the 
background  In  the  opinion  of  njany  observers. 
One  savs:  "A  basic  necessity  Is  that  admin- 
istrators and  faculty  of  medical  schools  re- 
turn to  the  concept  that  the  prime  mission 
of  the  school  Is  the  education  of  medical 
students  so  they  can  practice  medldne." 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  many  more 
physicians  of  the  primary-care  variety  would 
have  been  produced  by  a  system  which  did 
not  rely  on  federal  research  grants.  However, 
one  commentator  says,  "If  there  had  been 
less  research  money  avaUable,  medical  schools 
would  have  been  more  dependent  upon  tu- 
ition fees,  and  hence,  would  have  had 
stronger  Incentives  to  produce  physicians."  If 
more  practicing  physicians  had  been  gradu- 
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ated.  there  would  have  been  additional  pri- 
mary care  doctors,   as  well   as  specialists. 

Is  there  a  maldistribution  of  phyrtclAns? 
.K  maldistribution  of  types  of  practice  can  be 
supported  by  evidence  Only  in  this  limited 
way  do  we  conclude  a  maldistribution  exists. 
As  can  be  expected,  governmental  subsidies 
are  the  primary  cause  of  the  misdirection  of 
resources  which  has  occurred. 

Is  there  a  maldistribution  of  physicians 
In  rural  areas,  urban  areas,  or  regions?  Even 
In  the  face  of  programs  (Medicare,  Medicaid) 
which  have  at  times  temporarily  upset  the 
delicate  balance  of  the  medical  marketplace. 
we  must  conclude  that  It  has  allocated  phy- 
sicians to  those  areas  where  people  demand 
services.  Wllhelm  Ropke  In  Economics  of  the 
Free  Society  sums  It  up:  "We  must  conclude 
that  the  price  system,  In  spite  of  all  Its  Im- 
perfections ,  .  .  remains  the  most  natural 
method  of  solving  the  problem  of  economic 
equilibrium."' 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOSEPH  W.  WARNER, 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS-DIS- 
TINGUISHED CITIZEN  AND  EX- 
EMPLARY AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    KKW    XBBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  public  safety  ofQcers,  close 
personal  friend,  and  leading  citizen  of 
my  hometown  of  Wayne,  N.J.,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Waimer,  was  called  to 
his  eternal  rest  on  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 30.  1972.  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  and  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Con- 
gress join  with  me  In  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  the  former 
Gladys  Ludwlg:  two  daughters.  Miss 
Nancy  Eileen,  at  home  and  Miss  Nora 
Elizabeth  of  Miami.  Fla.;  a  son.  Joseph 
W.  Jr..  of  Parsippany-Troy  Hills,  N.J.; 
and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Emmet  "Ruth" 
Fitzgerald  of  Coming.  NY.,  Miss  Eileen 
Warner,  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  "Isabel "  Farrell.  of  Hawthorne. 
N.J. 

As  a  resident  of  my  hometown  of 
Wayne  for  the  past  24  years,  my  good 
friend  Commissioner  Warner  and  his 
family  have  endeared  themselves  to  us 
as  good  neighbors  and  all  of  us  share 
great  pride  In  his  accomplishments  and 
lifetime  of  dedicated  public  service  In 
always  caring  and  seeking  new  ways 
through  the  science  of  flrematlcs  to 
achieve  optimum  public  safety  for  all  of 
our  people.  His  tenure  as  Wayne  Town- 
ship fire  commissioner  is  gratefully 
acknowledged  and  applauded  by  all  of 
us  in  the  community. 

Commissioner  Warner  was  bom  In 
Painted  Post,  NY.,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Clarkson  College  of  Technology.  Pots- 
dam, NY,  where  he  studied  metallurgi- 
cal engineering.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  Caldwell.  N.J..  as 
an  executive  in  charge  of  quality  control. 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  Supervisors 
Coimcil  of  the  Curtiss- Wright  Corp.  and 
a  past  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Packanack  Lake  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  compassionate 
and  benevolent  spirit  of  my  good  friend 
Joe  Warner  who  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  of  us  who  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  know  him  be  forever  lastingly 
etched  in  this  historic  journal  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  never  too  busy  to  help  hia 
fellowman  in  need  and  was  constantly 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  firefighters  of 
America  in  deep  concern  for  improving 
fire  regulations,  fire  prevention  methods, 
and  other  fire  safety  measures  to  achieve 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence  in 
our  Nation's  fire  protection  efforts.  He 
was  chief  of  the  Packanack  Lake  Fire 
Co.  No.  5  from  1961-83;  president  of  the 
Wayne  Township  Fire  OfiBcers  Associa- 
tion from  1984-65;  Are  commissioner  of 
our  community,  and  had  been  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteer Firemen's  Association  since  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  being  considered  amongst  his  many, 
many  friends,  Joe  Warner's  outstanding 
public  service,  personal  commitment,  and 
sacrifice  as  a  dedicated  member  of  our 
Volunteer  Public  Safety  Corps  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  me  here  in  the  Congress 
in  developing  legislation  to  expand  and 
Intensify  our  national  commitment  to 
provide  the  essential  tools  and  funding 
to  enable  our  flrematlcs  public  safety  of- 
ficers to  more  effectively  carry  out  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  seeking 
optimum  public  safety  and  protection  for 
our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  and  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  silent  prayer  to  his 
memory.  I  share  the  sorrow  In  the  heart 
of  his  family  and  trust  that  they  will 
soon  find  abiding  comfort  In  the 
faith  that  God  has  given  them  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  our  esteemed  Fire  Com- 
missioner Joseph  W.  Warner  is  now 
under  His  eternal  care.  Mas  he  rest  in 
peace. 


WELLESLEY  COLLEGE  CLUB  IN  DAL- 
LAS ENCOURAGES  GOOD  BOOKS 


October  12,  1972 


October  12,  1972 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  is  America  headed  in  its  tradition 
of  learning  through  reading?  Does  it 
shake  you  up.  like  It  does  me.  to  hear 
that  the  average  home  ha.s  its  TV  set  on 
7  hours  a  day? 

Last  week  the  Wellesley  College  Club 
of  Dallas  held  Its  annual  book  and  au- 
thors luncheon.  The  large  Sheraton 
Hotel  Ballroom  was  sold  out  3  weeks  in 
advance.  I  was  proud  to  see  oiu-  city's 
keen  interest  in  books  and  especially  in 
the  people  who  write  them. 

This  year,  the  Wellesley  Book  lunch- 
eon honored  four  authors.  From  Okla- 
homa, we  heard  a  college  professor.  Odle 
Faulk,  discuss  his  book  on  Tombstone. 
He  writes  of  a  colorful  town  that  helped 
build  the  West.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
largest  city  between  San  Antonio  and 
San  Francisco.  Tombstone  was  a  great 
mining  town  and  active  trading  center. 
Most  of  the  people  were  solid  hard- 
working citizens.  But  as  Faulk  pointed 
out  In  discussing  cemeteries.  Tombstone 
had  a  cemetery  for  the  stable  city  fathers 
and  ali5o  had  a  cemetery  for  the  outlaws. 
And  the  commentary  on  American  peo- 


ple is  that  the  tourists  go  to  see  the 
cemetery  of  the  bad  guys. 

Read  your  newspaper's  front  page. 
There  is  not  mention  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
but  there  are  detailed  stories  on  a 
southside  rape,  eight  people  breaking  out 
of  jail,  and  three  deaths  in  a  head-on 
automobile  crash. 

A  very  colorful  writer  from  New  York, 
Stephen  Brimingham,  wrote  the  Late 
John  Marquand.  He  could  have  talked 
on  for  an  hour,  as  he  knows  Boston  and 
the  people.  His  reference  to  New  Eng- 
land was  exciting  to  me.  as  I  cherish 
the  2  years  I  lived  and  studied  in  Boston. 
It  is  Interesting  to  hear  reference  to 
Boston's  feudal  levels  of  society.  A  Texan 
who  gets  much  generous  advice  from  our 
New  England  friends  could  appreciate 
these  observations. 

Then  we  had  a  team  of  authors  to 
climax  this  session.  Anita  Loos  and  Helen 
Hayes  wrote  "Twice  Over  Lightly."  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  someone  writing  a 
book  on  New  York  from  a  positive  per- 
spective as  a  wonderful  mecca.  Most  peo- 
ple say  New  York  is  a  mixed-up  metro- 
polis, yet  Loos  and  Hayes  love  it.  They 
bring  out  the  exciting  and  delightful 
aspects  of  New  York.  Anita  Loos  said 
it  is  her  home  town  and  she  loves  it. 
New  York  has  the  greatest  talents  in  the 
world.  The  tops  in  everj'  field  come  to 
New  York. 

Helen  Hayes  is  as  stimulating  off  the 
stage  as  she  was  the  queen  of  it.  She 
carries  this  exhuberance  into  her  spon- 
taneous answers.  As  we  discussed  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  the  younger 
generation,  Helen  Hayes  sees  our  present 
young  generation  as  our  greatest.  She 
sees  the  vigor,  the  imagination,  and  the 
zest  of  our  youth. 

Wellesley  College  Club  of  Dallas  does 
Dallas  a  favor  each  year  in  reminding  us 
of  the  value  of  good  books  and  letting 
us  meet  the  interesting  people  that  write 
them. 


CHARLES  R.  JONAS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  House  pause  at  this  time  to 
honor  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
Members,  the  Honorable  Charles  Raper 
Jonas  of  North  Carolina,  who  has  chosen 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Charlie  Jonas  has  served  the  people 
of  his  State  and  Nation  devotedly  for 
many  years. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  can  be 
justly  proud  of  his  achievements.  His  life 
and  actions  as  a  legislator  give  a  true 
representation  of  his  firm  belief  in  the 
American  way  of  life. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  ceremonies  honoring 
our  friend  and  colleague  Charlie  Jonas 
as  he  comes  to  the  end  of  a  distinguished 
legislative  career. 

Mrs.  Rarlck  and  I  join  with  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana  In 
wishing  him  the  best  of  health  and  hap- 
piness during  his  retirement  years. 


LEGISLATIVE  RECORD  IN  92D 
CONGRESS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
lAst  days  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  believe  it 
is  important  for  me  to  state,  for  the 
record,  the  legislation  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  during  the  past  two  sessions. 

In  examining  the  full  range  of  bills 
which  I  have  sponsored,  it  is  clear  that 
my  major  efforts  have  been  in  the  aieas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  my  committee, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
These  issues  have  involved  the  questions 
of  tax  reform,  social  security,  health,  and 
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trade.  It  is  my  expectation  that  during 
the  93d  Congress,  the  Ways  and  Meains 
Committee  will  devote  months  to  the 
questions  of  tax  reform  and  to  improve- 
ment in  health  security.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  many  of  the  proposals  which  I  have 
made  during  the  92d  Congress  will  be 
enacted  into  the  law  of  the  land  during 
the  next  Congress. 

The  list  of  bills  which  I  have  supported 
through  sponsorship  indicated  deep  in- 
terest in  environmental  problems — an 
area  of  deep  concern  to  my  constituents 
who  live  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in 
the  industrial  center  of  the  Nation. 

Finally,  one  other  trend  stands  out: 
The  war  in  Indochina  must  end.  I  have 
made  every  legislative  effort  and  taken 
every  legl^tlve  opportunity  to  work  for 
the  end  of  this  tragic  war.  The  record  of 
legislation  which  follows  shows  some  por- 

VinNAM  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 
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tlon  of  that  commitment — a  commitment 
for  peace. 

I  believe  that  my  constituents  should 
know  where  I  stand  on  every  Issue  that 
comes  before  the  House,  and  therefore.  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  maintain  an 
excellent  voting  and  attendance  record. 
According  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  my 
voting  record  for  the  first  session  and  for 
the  second  session — through  August  14th. 
the  period  for  which  ofBcial  records  are 
available — is  as  follows. 

VOTIWi  PERCENTAGE  PRESENCE 


ItttML       (to  Ami.  14) 


Y»i/niy  1 

Qoonim  c»Hi 

R8eon)»<lt»(l«rs.. 
Grand  totit. 


9«.2 
94.0 
M.1 
9S.9 


914 
92.4 
913 

9S.e 


Houu  number 


DaU 


Short  title 


HOUM 

huringi 


House 

PMU(« 


Senit* 
hearincs 


Senitt 

ptSMft 


Con- 
firmc* 


Uw 


NotM 


H.I11739. 
H.lt4103. 


H.R.4126.. 
H.R.  14056. 


Jin.  22, 1971    To  immd  (ortifn  aid  act  to 
prohibit  U.S.  involvamont  in 
Cambodia. 
Fab.  10,1971    Toimafld  fortifti  aid  act  to 
raquirt  end  <h  U.S.  invoive- 
ment  in  Vialnam  by  Dec  31. 
1971  dependent  on  release  ol 
POWs. 
d*. To  amend  (orei|n  aid  act  to 

E>bibit  U.S.  involvemant  in 
0*. 

Mar.  23, 1972    To  provide  for  end  of  U.S.  In- 
volvement  in  lodocbina  with- 
in 30  dayt,  depeodent  on 
reieete  of  POW's. 


pHbiic  Uw  92-22i. 


Providei  doHar  and  pertonnel  limHattan  on 
aid  to  or  activities  by  li.S.  in  Cambodia. 

Filed  discharge  petition  in  sprini  of  1971  to 
brini  this  bill  to  floof  ot  House  lor  a  vote. 
Insumciant  sifnaturts  to  petmit  a  direct 
vote. 

Some  statetory  hmita  on  invelvefflent  have 


H.R.44S3 Feb.  17,1971 


H.R.4993 Feb.  25,1971 


H.R.8068 May     4,1971) 

H.R.9900- jMly   19,197li 

H.R.  12S01 Jan.  25.1972 


To  provide  for  a  voluntary 
military  (termination  of 
draft). 

To  provide  that  members  of 
armed  services  be  assigned 
to  duty  stations  near  their 
homes  after  serving  in  com- 
bat zones. 

To  exclude  income  of  POW's 
from  Federal  taxation. 

Peace  Act 


Public  Law  92-279. 


.  Amendment  to  Foreign  Aid  Act  providing  for 
U.S  withdrawal  (rom  indoehmi  by  Od,  1, 
1972  deleted  or  floor  of  House,  Similar 
proviston  passed  by  Senate  in  recent  yesrt 
deleted  by  the  House. 
Despite  the  passage  of  a  2  year-*itens»on  ol 
the  draft,  the  increased  pay  and  t>aneftb 
concepts  induded  in  H.R.  U53  will  permit 
an  affective  end  ot  draft  by  end  ol  1972 
Military  regulations  are  rww  attempting  to 
deal  with  a  portion  of  this  problem. 


To  provide  for  coordinatton  among  Federal 

agencies    werking     for     world     

training  of  diplomats. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  TRADE 


H.  Res.  668 Oct  27.1971    Support  ol  State  of  I  sreeJ. 


H.Ra».  567 July  29,1971 

H-R.  15808 J»pe29.1972 

H.  C««.  Ret.  671 Aug.    2. 1972 

HJ.  Res.  776 July  12.1971 

H.  Res.  821 Feb.  17,1972 

H.  Res.  1035 Jane  29. 1972 

HJ.  Res.  1250 June  30. 1972 

H.R.  10448 Aug.    5.1971 

1.^.1641 Aug.  17,1972 


Resolution  for  Voice  of 

America  broadcasts  In 

Yiddish. 
Freedom  of  Emigration 

(amendment  to  Export 

Control  Act). 
Resolution  to  require  repayment 

of  {45.000,000,000  in  debts 

owed  United  States  by  other 

nations. 
Limit  military  assistance  to 

Pakistan. 

Resolution  in  support  of  U.S. 
recoinKion  of  Government  of 
Ban^desh. 

Retototion  to  expand  nuclear 
test  ban  treety  to  include 
ban  on  underground  tests. 

Resolutiofl  in  support  of 
approval,  witMut  amend- 
ment, on  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation agreement,  signed  in 
Moscow.  May  26. 1972. 

East-West  trade  and  trade  with 
Rumania. 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


Cosponaored    with    Congressman    Emanue' 

Cellar.  Resolution  requested  Prestdent  te 
support  Israel  during  fall  of  1971  Soviet 
buildup  of  fortes  nesttle  to  Stale  of 
Israel  and  to  take  action  on  State  of 
Ivaei  s  long  pending  lequest  for  F-4 
Phantom  )etx. 

Recent    correspondence    with    Director    e( 

VOA  indicated  increase  in  such  broad- 
casts. 

House  accepted  »  version  of  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representetive  Vanik  to 
Foreign  Aid  Act, Sept  ?1, 1972 

Vanik  has  raised  debt  setttemenl  issue  in 

Weys  and  Means  Committee  during  debt 
ceiling  heerinp  Important  during  this 
period  ot  adverse  balance  ol  payments. 
PubHc  Law  92-22*. .  Resolution  to  terminate  U.S.  essistance  to 
Pakistan  during  period  of  repression  in 
East  Pakistan. 

Recognition  extended  Apr.  4. 1972. 


Aireement  signed.  Sept  36.  1972.  but  with 
reeervetion. 


Bills  to  promote  economic  well  being  of 
United  States  and  lessening  of  Fast-West 
tension:  through  trade  expansion  Con- 
cepts embodied  m  Prcsideat  s  Uade  lalka 
in  Moscow,  May  1972. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  12,  1972 


Hous*  numb«r 


DKt 


Short  title 


HouM        HouM        Swiatt       Stnat*       Con- 
h«*ri(i|>     pasMge      hMringj     puMg*      ferMC*      Liw 


No«M 


H.R.  i7oao.. 


HX  7038. 


And 
Oct     4. 1B72    E«st-W«t  tridt  with  FrMdom 
of  Ermgrition. 


Mm.  31, 1971    ImiiufritiM  ittM  (or  Sovnt 
Jews. 


Equivtitiit  of  JKkson  amRndment  olTtrtd 
in  Houso  by  Representative  V»nik,  mem- 
ber of  Weys  end  Means  Committee- 
amendment  would  prohibit  most  favored 
nation  trading  status  with  nations  with 
repressive  emigratiod  policiet.  1 19  House 
Members  co-sponsored  this  bill. 

To  provide  extra  entry  permits  tor  refugee 
Soviet  Jews. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  IN  A  FREE  SOaETY 


HJ   Rw.9tt Nov.  11.1971 


HJ?.  Res.  1125 Mar.  21, 1972 


H.R.  4237 Ftb.  10,1971 


H.R.  4272 do 

H.  Ru.451 Jun«    2.1971 


Lowartnf  the  af«  r«quirem«nt 
(or  election  to  Congress  by  3 
years. 

National  primary  election, 
abolishment  of  electoral 
cofle|e,  thus  providing  direct 
election  of  the  President. 

Prohibit  establistiment  of 
emergency  detention  camps 
and  arbitrary  assignment  to 
such  camps. 


NewsnMn's  Priviiet*  Act X 


Transfer  authority  of  (^mmitta* 

on  I  nternal  Security  to  House 
JudKiary  Committee. 

K.R  12154  D«c    9, 1971    Bill  to  provide  increased  rights 

H.R.  14033 M»r.  22, 1972        for  the  mentally  and 

physically  handicapped  in 
Federal  programs  and  in 
emptoyment 


Public  Law  92-128...  Cospoosored  with  Representative  Matsunaaa 
of  Hawaii  bill  repealed  a  law  which  would 
permit  the  type  of  injustice  that  occurred 
during  World  War  (l  to  Americans  ot 
Japanese  descent. 

To  preserve  freedom  o(  press  by  protecting 

newspaper  sources  in  normal  cases. 

Legislation  to  vest  internal  security  aflairj 

and  investigations  m  House  Judiciary 
Committee-  a  committee  of  demonstrated 
responsibility. 

This  legislation  has  received  wide  support 

in  House  and  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
added  the  substance  o(  these  bills  as  an 
amendment  to  another  bill.  Final  passage 
likely. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROY  REPORTS 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
7.000  citizens  of  the  Second  Congression- 
al District  of  Kansas  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  which  I  mailed  out  to  my 
constituents  in  August.  I  want  to  report 
the  results  of  this  questionnaire  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  importance  of  the  district  poll  Is 
quite  clear.  In  siddition  to  countless  let- 
ters, communications,  personal  conver- 
sations, this  questionnaire  provides  me 
with  a  greater  understanding  of  con- 
stituents' opinion  on  the  important  is- 
sues facing  our  Nation  today.  Along  with 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  my 
constituency,  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  with  them  some  of  my  own  major 
areas  of  concern. 

TAX    BKTORM 

The  overwhelming  sentiment — ap- 
proximately 95  percent — favors  changes 
in  the  Federal  Income  Tax  system  to 
provide  more  fairness  and  equity.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  review  and  re- 
form our  tax  structure. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  on 
whether  certain  tax  deductions,  exemp- 
tions or  credits  should  be  retained.  I 
think  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  93d 
Congress  review  the  entire  tax  structure 
as  a  matter  of  top  priority. 

The  vast  majority  of  my  constituents 
do  not  favor  enactment  of  a  Federal 
"value-added"  tax,  which  would  actually 
be  a  national  sales  tax.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  regressive  form  of  taxation  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  living  for  all 
of  us. 


I  NATIONAL    nHORITIKS 

The  responses  to  this  section  indicated 
that  a  majority  of  my  constituents  want 
less  Federal  spending  for  the  military, 
foreign  aid,  space  programs  and  welfare; 
and  more  spending  for  health  and  pollu- 
tion control.  A  near  majority  favors  In- 
creased Federal  funding  of  education.  My 
voting  record  coincides  with  this  ex- 
pressed desire  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities. 

HEALTH    CARE 

An  overwhelming  number  support  im- 
provement of  our  health  care  system, 
with  nearly  one-half  of  those  respond- 
ing favoring  some  form  of  national 
health  insurance.  This  is  the  area  of  my 
specialization  in  Congress.  My  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  Act  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  present  health  care 
delivery  system  and  contain  the  costs  of 
health  care. 

In  a  special  section  of  the  question- 
naire, I  asked  my  constituents  to  eval- 
uate and  rate  my  performance  as  your 
Congressman.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
rating  which  appears  in  the  question- 
naire results. 

One  thing  is  clear  in  reading  the  re- 
sponses to  the  questionnaire — the  wide 
diversity  of  opinion.  Everyone  does  not 
agree  on  every  issue  and  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  otherwise.  In  a  free  society, 
there  will  be,  and  must  be,  diversity  of 
opinion.  But  we  can  define  general  areas 
of  agreement  where  we  can  cooperate  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  we  all 
face. 

The  following  table  siimmarlzes  the 
questionnaire  results  in  percentage 
form: 

Q  U  ESTIUNNAIRE    RXSULTS 
RATE    TOtTB   CONGRESSMAN 

Taking  Into  account  the  various  aspects 
of  my  performance  as  your  Congressman, 
including  authorship  and  Introduction  of 
legislation;  voting  record:  handling  of  your 


problems  and  inquiries;  how  promptly  and 
adequately  I  have  answered  your  letters;  and 
my  efforts  to  keep  you  Informed  of  my 
actions. 

How  do  you  rate  the  Job  I  have  been  doing 
as  your  Congressman? 

[Results  in  percentage] 

Excellent 67.5 

Oood    29.6 

Pair    9.8 

Poor   3.3 

TAX    HEI^RM 

How  do  you  view  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
sjrstem? 

[Results  in  percentage] 

Fair    and    equitable;     should    not    be 
changed 5.0 

Generally  fair,  but  needs  some  changes.  47. 2 
Unfair;  many  changes  need  to  be  made.  47.  8 

Legitimate  deductions  of  "loopholes"?  The 
following  provisions  allow  Individuals  or  cor- 
porations to  reduce  the  amount  of  tax  they 
pay.  Which  would  you  eliminate  or  reduce? 
[Results  in  percentage] 

Oil    depletion   allowance 66.6 

Accelerated  depreciation  on  plants  and 

equipment    42.4 

$100  dividend  exemption 20.5 

Capital  gains  taxed  at  a  reduced  rate..  43.5 
Deduction  of  research  and  development 

expenses    18.9 

Deduction    of    intangible    drilling    and 

development  costs 43.4 

Favorable   treatment   of   capital    gains 

at   death 28.2 

Investment  credit  for  Industry 17.  8 

Deduction  for  charitable  contributions.  18.  2 

Deduction  for  medical  expenses 12.8 

Lower  tax  rate  on  first  $25,000  of  cor- 
poration's profits 32.9 

Exemption  for  interest  from  state  and 

municipal    bonds 43.1 

Deduction    of   mortgage    and    loan    in- 
terest       10.5 

Do    you    favor    enactment    of    a    federal 
"value-added"  tax  (national  sales  tax)  ? 

[Results  in  percentage] 

Yes 13.6 

No    TO.  7 

Undecided _ 16.7 
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NATIONAL   FRIORrriEa 

President  NUon  has  proposed  Federal  ex- 
penditures totaling  $346  billion  for  the  1973 
fiscal  year  which  began  JtUy  1.  Do  you  think 
Congress  should  allocate  more,  leas,  or  the 
same  amounts  as  the  Administration  has 
reqviested? 

|tn  peicMtl 


Mora 


Lets 


Seme 


Military ,f-7 

Social  security 34.« 

Health 52.6 

Veterans »-S 

Education  and  manpowtf 44.3 

Transportation 23.9 

Welfare - K-* 

Africulture  and  niriJ 

development 37.1 

Housing  and  community 

development,. 32.6 

foreign  aid 3.0 

Space - "-J 

Pollution  control... "6.0 


C2.4 

30.9 

119 

49.5 

11.7 

35.7 

15.0 

55.5 

22.3 

33.4 

2S.4 

♦9.7 

S«.6 

27.0 

19.2 

43.7 

30.6 

36.8 

78.7 

20.3 

S5.1 

33.2 

9.1 

24.9 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rivers  System.  The  Senate  has  approved  the 
compromise,  too.  Under  the  plan,  the  Federal 
Qov't.  will  protect  the  upper  27  miles  above 
StUlwater  whUe  the  States  of  Wise,  and  Minn. 
will  protect  the  26  miles  between  Stillwater 
and  Prescott.  Early  House  approval  Is  ex- 
pected. 

GUN    CONTmOL 

Legislation  Is  dead  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. When  the  House  discovered  that  gtins 
with  barrels  as  long  as  6V4"  would  be 
banned  under  the  Senate-passed  Bayh  Bill, 
it  turned  down  the  bill  which  has  been 
mlsrepreeented  as  a  means  to  eliminate  the 
dangerous,  cheap,  snubnosed  "Sattirday 
Night  Specials."  A  better  approach  is  my  bill 
to  Impoee  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence 
for  criminals  convicted  of  crimes  Involving 
firearms. 

ATTENDANCE 

Being  present  and  voting  for  your  interests 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  my  Job.  My 
record  for  the  92d  Congress : 


HEALTH    CASE 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes 
your  wishes  regarding  the  financing  of  health 
care? 

[Results  In  Percentage] 

Present  system  Is  adequate  and  should 
not  be  changed 16.5 

Tax  credits  to  purchase  private  hetJth 
Insurance  26.6 

Mandatory  health  instirance  financed 
by  employer-employee  contributions 
to  private  insurance  companies,  sup- 
plemented by  federal  f vinds  for  those 
unable  to  pay 18-* 

Compulsory  National  Health  Insurance 
for  everyone  financed  by  employer- 
employee  taxes  imder  the  Social 
Security  system,  supplemented  by 
federal  funds  for  those  unable  to 
pay  31.1 

Expansion  ot  Medicare  and  Medicaid. .      18.8 

Federal  program  to  help  pay  cata- 
strophic illness  costs  only 20.6 


THOMSON  CONGRESSIONAL 
REPORT 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  as  is  my  regular  custom,  I  am 
sending  my  constituents  a  summary  of 
the  congressional  action  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress.  A  copy  of  that 
report  follows : 

Dear  Friend:  The  92d  Congress,  Just  ad- 
journed, passed  several  far-reaching  new 
laws  benefiting  the  nation  and  the  Third 
District.  Two  of  the  most  important,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  revenue 
sharing,  are  described  In  this  report.  The 
Rural  Development  Act  is  another  major 
breakthrough. 

ON  THE  covot 

Listening  at  home,  working  in  Washington. 
My  duties  on  the  House  Foreign  Aflfalrs  Com- 
mittee involved  me  In  examining  the  SALT 
arms  limitation  agreements.  I  attended  the 
historic  ceremony  when  they  were  signed 
by  President  Nixon,  opening  a  new  era  in 
negotiations  for  peace.  In  the  District  I 
visited  in  every  county  during  the  last  two 
months,  presenting  awards  for  the  "Hire  the 
Vet"  promotion  poster  contest. 

LOWm   ST.   CROIX   BILL   ON    THE    MOVE 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
endorsed  my  compromise  plan  to  Include  the 
lower  St.   Croix   River   in   the   WUd   Scenic 


Rt- 

Y«u/  Quorum    corded 
nayi       calls    tellers 


425 


271 


190 


266 


187 


Number  of  caUs  or  votes.. 

Present  responses  (Yea, 
nay, present,  present- 
paired  tor  or  against) 413 

Absences  (absent,  not  vot- 
ing, not  voting-paired  for 
or  against      12  5  3 

Voting  percentags  .  , 

(prWenee) 97.2       98.2       98.4 


Grand 
toUli 


866 


20 
97.7 


PESTICIDE    INDEMNIFICATION 

It  sometimes  takes  that  extra  bit  of  effort 
to  keep  our  giant  government  sensitive  to 
people's  needs.  AU  the  Jobs  at  the  Liberty 
Pole  Cheese  Factory  and  the  livelihoods  of 
dairy  farmers  for  miles  around  were  Jeop- 
ardized when  217  vats  of  cheese  at  the  factoiy 
were  found  to  have  tracee  of  pesticide.  The 
farmer  who  supplied  the  pesticide- affected 
milk  was  indenmifled  under  Federal  law,  but 
the  cheeeemaker  suffered  a  $131,000  lose.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  became  law  to  In- 
clude cheeeemakers  under  the  indemnifica- 
tion program.  And  I  helped  the  cheeae  fac- 
tory convince  the  bureaucracy  that  the 
cheesemaker  should  qualify  for  reimburse- 
ment. Justice  triumphed:  The  cheeee  factory 
won  its  indemnification  payment. 

fUDNAP    VICTIMS 

Another  case  when  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  part  of  the  problem,  not  the  solu- 
tion, is  the  Aim  kidnapping  case. 

This  Eau  Claire  oouple  paid  $60,000  for 
the  safe  release  of  their  son.  More  than 
$20,000  of  the  money  in  small  bills  (marked 
for  identification)  was  used  by  the  kldns^jper 
to  i>ay  a  government  agency  contends  it  can- 
not return  the  money;  and  the  family  is 
stuck  with  a  bill  of  $20jJ99.22  with  Interest 
charges  mounting  every  day.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  force  return  of  the 
monej'.  Oovernment  should  show  more  com- 
passion for  the  victim  of  a  crime  than  for 
the  criminal. 

KBCORO    ttXA   rUNDlNO 

For  the  2nd  consecutive  year  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  received  a  rec- 
ord appropriation — $595  million.  I  testified 
for  the  larger  appropriation. 

Federal  Revenue  Sharing  wiU  soon  be  law. 
I  sponsored  the  original  bill  and  argued  for 
changes  in  the  committee  bill  which  In- 
creased the  share  of  3rd  District  communi- 
ties by  64''r.  This  Federal  money,  with  few 
"strings"  attached,  can  be  used  by  locaJ 
units  for  priority  projects  and  to  reduce 
property  taxes.  Revenue  sharing  is  the  first 
major  reform  suggested  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  be  approved  by  (Congress. 

RtTRAL    RENTAL    HOUSING 

One  problem  with  small  town  public  hotis- 
ing  projects  is  that  the  Farmers  Hom«  Ad- 
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ministration  required  renters  to  pay  at  least 
$86/ mo.  rent.  HUD  programs  allow  uiHaan 
renters  to  pay  as  little  aa  $37/mo.  I  pro- 
teeted  the  inequity  and  FHA  has  announced 
that  the  HUD  program  will  now  l>e  avallaWe 
to  smaller  communities.  This  should  im- 
prove the  amount  of  low-ooet  housing  avail- 
able to  elderly  people  and  poor  families  In 
small  to^ns. 

Wise  Home  Buying  is  the  title  of  a  new 
fact-filled  government  booklet  Famlllee 
looking  for  their  1st  house  will  find  this  petf- 
tlcularly  useful.  I  can  make  limited  numbers 
of  the  booklet  available  free  to  my  constit- 
uents. For  a  copy,  write  me:  Cong.  Vernon 
W.  Thomson,  2306  Ray  bum  HOB,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20516. 

SmeiU  Businessmen  fear  the  oomplax  & 
expensive  OSHA  health  &.  safety  regulations. 
But  80%  of  industrial  accidents  occur  in 
small  shops.  To  allow  small  businessmen  to 
bring  their  work  places  into  compliance 
without  unjustified  penalty,  I  Introduced  a 
bill  to  substitute  the  mauadatory  fine  clause 
with  a  program  of  pre-flne,  on-site  conaul- 
tatlons  with  OSHA  inspectors  for  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

vet's  news 

ai  Bill  beneflte  have  Just  been  raised  fran 
$176  to  $220  in  a  law  including  my  propOMl 
to  give  vets  going  to  school  a  2  mo.  advance 
payment  to  meet  early  school  costs. 

WATER  pollution  COlTimOL  ACT 

The  moot  expensive  and  moet  stringent 
water  pollution  control  act  has  passed  Con- 
gress. The  bill  completely  revamps  our  en- 
forcement process  and  provides  $18  billion 
for  local  antl-pollutlon  construction.  The 
bill  incorporates  my  proposal  to  establish 
an  Environmental  Financing  Authority  to 
buy  local  pollution  bond  Issues  and  hold 
down  the  local  property  taxes  used  to  finance 
them. 

FISH   LAB  GROUNDBKZAKING 

On  October  14.  I  took  shovel  in  hand  to 
break  ground  for  the  new,  modem  and  flood - 
protected  Fish  Control  Laboratory  in  La 
Crosse.  The  lab  is  completing  its  study  of  the 
fish  toxicant  used  to  control  the  deadly  sea 
lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Students  at  UW- 
La  Crosse  wUl  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  an  adjacent  River  Studiee  Center.  The 
groundbreaking  caps  a  continuing  personal 
effort  to  move  the  Fish  Lab  forward.  Three 
times  my  intervention  secured  a  budget 
"add-on"  for  the  Lab.  Now,  continued  fund- 
ing is  virtually  assured. 

Construction  on  the  Kickjipoo  Dam  and 
reservoir  is  proceeding  on  schedule.  I  visited 
the  dam  site  during  my  August  "listening 
tour"  and  was  briefed  on  progress  by  the 
head  engineer. 


THE  NIXON  ECONOMY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Us.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  up  and 
down  my  district  and  across  this  coun- 
try there  is  one  issue  which  affects  every 
person— the  young,  the  elderly,  the 
middle-class,  the  poor,  black,  white  and 
Puerto  Rlcan — and  that  is  the  economy. 

We  have  seen  prices  and  profits  rise 
while  wages  are  frozen.  Corporations  pay 
next  to  nothing  in  taxes.  The  big  cor- 
porations pay  next  to  nothing  In  taxes 
because  of  their  "friend  in  the  White 
House"  while  families  and  Individuals 
have  a  huge  chunk  taken  out  of  their 
paychecks. 
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The  facto  about  the  Nixon  economy 
ire  clear. 

TTNZlCn.OTMZirT 

The  President  promised : 

We  can  control  InlUtlon  wltbout  an  In- 
rreaa*  In  unemploym«nt — Jan.  27.  1069. 

To  cool  off  inflation,  he  promoted  a 
urogram  which  put  2  million  out  of  jobs 
10  that  since  late  1970  unemployment  has 
lever  fallen  below  5.5  percoit  of  the 
work  force.  In  August  1972.  unemploy- 
nent  Increased  102,000  to  5.6  percent. 
Despite  this,  the  President  fought  legls- 
ation  to  provide  500.000  Jobs  on  needed 
jublic  worlcs. 

pKms 
We  are  on  the  road  to  recovery  from  the 
I  llsease  of  runaway  prices  .  .   .  We  are  not 
i  onalderlng   wage   or   price   controls. — Preal- 
I  tent  Nlzon.  Oct.  17.  1949. 

The  cost  of  living  has  Increased  by  18 
)ercent  since  President  Nixon  took  office, 
rhe  largest  increase  has  been  in  the 
terns  which  workers  are  most  concerned 
vlth  such  as  food  and  medical  care. 

It  cost  the  average  family  of  four  $4S0 
I  year  more  to  buy  groceries  in  1972  than 
lid  it  1969.  Wholesale  prices  rose  at  a 
aster  rate  during  a  year  of  the  Presi- 
lent's  economic  stabilization  program 
han  In  the  previous  year  without 
I  itablllzatlon. 

TAXIS 

The  average  worker  puts  In  2  days 
lut  of  every  5  to  pay  his  property, 
ocal.  State  and  Federal  taxes  or  over 
13,000  a  year  on  an  Income  of  $7,700. 
^ow  the  administration  is  pushing  for 

federaJ  sales — use — tax,  in  addition, 
irhich  will  again  hit  workers  the  hardest. 

But  for  the  rich  and  the  corporations 
here  are  loopholes  in  the  law  which 
I  enable  them  to  escape  $50  billion  in  taxes 
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in  a  year.  U.S.  Steel  paid  no  taxes  last 
year  on  sales  of  nearly  $5  billion;  TTT 
paid  2.8  percent  taxes  on  $7  billion. 
Corporations  are  given  special  tax  breaks 
if  they  set  up  plants  oversesu.  More  than 
100  people  with  incomes  of  $200,000  to 
over  $1  million  paid  no  taxes  in  1970. 
WAoma  AKo  pmorm 

Although  Labor  Dept.  figures  show 
that  the  average  factory  worker's  earn- 
ings of  $7,488  were  over  $3,400  short  of 
the  amount  needed  for  a  moderate  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  President  Imposed  wage 
controls.  This  has  spurred  corporation 
profits  to  new  record  highs.  Profits  rose 
15  percent  in  1971  and  are  expected  to 
increase  by  20  percent  this  year.  OE's 
profits  were  up  44  percent  in  1971  while 
Westinghouse  profits  rose  by  38  percent. 
But  wages  could  not  go  higher  than  5.5 
percent. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  1972 


October  12,  1972 


done  so  with  such  zest  as  our  fellow 
Americans  whose  ancestors  were  Italian. 

Any  nation  would  be  proud  to  claim 
a  Brumldl,  Caruso,  Cimeo,  DlMagglo, 
Fermi,  Olannlnl.  LaOuardla,  Lanaa| 
Mazzel,  Menottl,  or  a  Toscanlnl  as  their 
own.  We  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  not  only  their 
extraordinary  talents,  but  of  the  talents 
of  millions  of  other  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
build  this  country  Into  what  It  is  today. 

This  day,  then.  Is  a  time  in  which  we 
should  express  our  thanks  for  what  we 
have  been  given,  and  pray  that  the  bless- 
ings which  have  been  visited  upon  us 
in  the  past  by  such  talented  individuals 
continue  In  like  profusion  in  the  years 
ahead. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or   PKKNBTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 

Columbus  Day  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  not 
only  to  the  great  navigator,  Christopher 
Columbus,  but  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  ancestry  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  immigrants.  In 
the  480  years  since  Columbus  first  set 
foot  on  this  continent,  we  have  grown 
and  prospered  from  the  Influx  of  many 
peoples.  Each  national  group  has  left 
its  stamp  on  our  society,  and  none  have 

RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  WHITEHURSTS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
[la  pwcMtl 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  vncnoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral  weeks  ago  residents  of  Norfolk  and 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  the  new  second  dis- 
trict, received  a  series  of  questions  from 
my  office  dealing  with  governmental  is- 
sues of  current  interest.  Thousands  of 
replies  to  those  questions  have  now  been 
received  and  tabulated. 

Since  Congress  is  nearlng  recess  or 
adjournment  and  Members  will  be  trav- 
eling back  to  their  districts  to  meet 
their  constituents,  I  believe  the  results 
of  my  questionnaire  may  be  of  Interest 
to  my  colleagues. 


Ym 


No       Not  vtn 


9<oaMw«: 

1.  LH>^*t*  no-liult  iftsunnc*  on  th«  Fedarat  ItvtIT 

2.  Grant  Fadaral  and  public  amployaai  tlit  riflit  to  strikaT. 

3.  Approva  in  tha  araa  at  national  haalth  iniurinca: 

22  parcant »  naw  haaith  cara  protnm  for  tha  poor 
to  raptaca  madlcaid. 

31  pareant  additional  tax  credits  for  privata  In- 

surtnca  pramiums. 
SI  parcant  i  profram  to  halp  costs  at  catastrophic 

illnass. 
35  parcant.  raquira  amployan  to  provlda  haaltti 

insuranca  for  atnployaas. 

23  parcant.  campMa  natkxialmtion  of  haalth  in- 
suranca. 

13  parcanL  no  naw  iatislation. 

i  Institirta  a  lo-caUad  valua  addad  tax  (m  allact  a  na- 
tional saias  tax)  ta  raplaca  tha  proparty  tax  as  tha 
l)asic  sourca  of  public  school  funds? 

S.  Exampt  thosa  worliini  iftar  65  from  paying  social  se- 
curity taxasr 


54 

20 


21 
68 


37 
67 


40 
24 


SaaM 


6.  Provida  Fsdaral  spandinf  in  tliaaa  araaa: 

Child  caracantara 

Cnna  control 

Consumar  protactioa. 

Dalansa 

Drat  abttsa 

Elawantary  and  secondary  idiMia.. 

Caiatai  and  umvarsitias 

Enviranmantal  protaction 

Foraip  aid 

HOMMf 

Job  traTnint 

Mass  transportrtioa. 


33 

24 

43 

71 

3 

21 

» 

12 

29 

3S 

27 

37 

St 

M 

31 

45 

U 

3S 

34 

21 

45 

54 

7 

29 

2 

n 

22 

a 

3t 

41 

42 

11 

40 

52 

20 

21 

More 

Less 

Sania 

Racraation  fadiittas 

29 

21 
45 

50 

Spaca  pntraoi 

17 

38 

Yas 

No 

Not  sura 

Do  you  favor: 

7.  Limiting  tha  prasidency  to  1,  6-yaar  lann? 

8.  A  national  primary  elaction  to  satact  prasidantiai 

candidatasf..   . 

9.  Busing  to  obtain  rKial  balance  in  our  schools?. .  

10.  Federal  aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools?.        

11.  A  Federal  profram  for  family  planning  and  popvlation 

control? 

12.  Strict  Federal  gun  contiol  laiislation? 

13.  Changing  the  term  of  a  Mambar  of  Congress  from  2  to 

4  years?... 

14.  A    mandatory    retirement    age    for    Congressfflae, 

Senators,  and  Federal  judges? 

In  general: 

15.  Do  you  fe«l  that  exisbng  laws  discriminato  unfairly 

against  women? 

16.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  prica-waga  controls  are 

worVInt?  24  percent,  satisfied:  58  percent,  dissatis- 
fied; 1?  percent,  no  opinion. 

17.  Do  you  approve  the  President's  efforts  to  end  tha  war 

in  Viataaai? 

18.  What  do  you  feel  should  ba  the  amnesty  policy  of  tha 

Government  toward  draft  resisters? 

51  Dercent.  no  amnesty  under  any  conditions. 

26  percent,  amnesty  subject  to  completion  of  non- 
military  public  service. 

5  percent,  grant  amnesty  without  conditions. 

18  percent,  no  amnesty  considered  until  all 
American  troops  and  POWs  have  relumed 
from  Indochina. 
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October  12,  1972 

fjrrMVSl  D.  MIZELL  REPORTS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NOBTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  92d 
Congress  comes  to  a  close  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  reflect  on  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  legislative  accom- 
plishment. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  prepare  a 
report  on  these  accomplishments  for  my 
constituents  at  the  close  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  and  I  have  done  so  again 
for  this  session. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  report  to 
everj-  home  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina  in  accordance 
with  my  longstanding  policy  of  keeping 
the  people  as  fully  informed  as  possible 
about  the  work  of  their  Gtovemment. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and 
for  their  information  and  consideration, 
I  am  inserting  the  text  of  this  report  in 
the  Record  at  this  time : 

A  PiaisorrAL  Message 

Dear  Pmeitos:  The  9ad  Congress  is  Hear- 
ing adjournment  following  two  years  that 
have  produced  significant  achievement  In 
many  fields  of  government  endeavor  and  In 
response  to  the  needs  and  the  will  of  the 
people. 

It  has  been  my  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  as  your  representative  in  the  9M 
Congress.  This  newsletter  Is  a  report  on  some 
of  the  efforts  I  have  made  on  your  tiehalf 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  and  contains 
an  accounting  of  several  Issues  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  people  of  the  fifth  congres- 
sional district. 

I  have  appreciated  your  support  and  your 
advice  on  these  and  other  issues  that  have 
come  before  the  Congress.  I  hope  I  have 
served  your  Interests  well  and  represented 
your  views  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

WlLMEB  D.  MiZILL. 

BtrsiNO 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  on 
August  18  legislation  forbidding  the  massive 
crt36s-buslng  of  students  to  achieve  racial 
balance  In  public  schools,  and  permitting 
school  districts  already  under  court  busing 
orders  to  re-open  their  desegregation  caseo 
and  eliminate  btislng  used  solely  for  racial 
balance. 

This  legislation,  which  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  282-102  and  was  awaiting  a  vote 
In  the  Senate  as  this  report  was  being  pre- 
pared. Is  the  most  effective  antl-buslng  leg- 
islation ever  approved,  and  it  represents  a 
major  advance  toward  the  goal  of  restoring 
public  school  systems  to  their  primary  pxir- 
pose — the  education  of  our  children — ^rather 
than  continuing  to  serve  as  an  instrument 
for  social  experiments. 

When  this  legislation  was  reported  out  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
It  did  not  contain  the  provision  allowing 
school  systems  already  imder  court  busing 
orders  to  re -open  their  cases  to  bring  them 
In  line  with  the  new,  more  limited  desegre- 
gation standards. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration by  the  full  House,  I  told  my  col- 
leagues there  was  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  Winston -Salem/Porsyth  County  school 
system  should  have  to  t>ear  the  heavy  finan- 
cial and  social  burden  of  massive  forced  bus- 
ing when  this  legislation  prescribes  much  leas 
drastic  conditions  for  providing  quality  edu- 
cation to  children  in  some  other  area  of  the 
country. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  when 
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funds  for  higher  teacheia'  salariea,  school 
buUdlng  Improvements,  and  other  baelc  edu- 
cational needs  cannot  be  sufficiently  pro- 
vided through  existing  revenues,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  Impose  overwhelming  additional 
costs  for  buying  new  fleets  of  buses  to  ccm- 
duct  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  social  experi- 
ment In  the  name  of  quality  education. 

I  told  my  colleagues  it  seems  some  of  them 
have  agreed  that  this  holds  true  for  the 
school  systems  In  their  districts,  but  that  the 
financial  and  human  expense  of  massive 
forced  busing  is  enthely  Justified  and  proper 
for  the  Winston-Salem  school  system  and  for 
others  currently  under  court  busing  orders. 

This  kind  of  hypocrisy  and  duplicity  would 
have  made  a  farce  of  the  express  purpose  of 
this  legislation — to  provide  equal  education 
opportunities  to  aU  our  chUdren. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  debate  of  this  legislation, 
and  in  getting  the  amendment  passed  which 
will  permit  the  Wlnston-Salem  school  sys- 
tem to  re-open  its  case  and  reduce  or  elim- 
inate busing. 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  Senate 
will  do  with  this  legislation,  but  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  has  already  promised 
the  bUl  will  be  considered  and  brought  to  a 
vote  before  Congress  adjourns  this  year. 

I  am  continuing  my  efforts  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  my  Constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit busing,  but  if  less  time-consuming  leg- 
islation will  get  the  Job  done,  so  much  the 
better. 

SOCIAL  bcl'ukut 

There  are  almost  28  million  Americana, 
Including  61516  In  the  fifth  district  and 
649,857  in  North  Carolina,  who  are  drawing 
Social  Security  benefits  at  the  present  time. 

As  of  October  3,  they  began  receiving 
checks  reflecting  a  20  percent  increase  in 
payments  passed  by  Congress  in  June. 

I  supported  that  Increase,  along  with  In- 
creases of  16  percent  In  1970  and  10  percent 
in  1971,  for  a  total  increase  of  46  percent 
in  the  past  3  years. 

With  the  new  Increase  In  benefits,  the  av- 
erage monthly  Social  Security  check  will 
Jump  from  $134  to  $181.  The  average  married 
couple  retiring  this  year  wlU  get  $389  a 
month,  an  Increase  of  $780  per  year  in  spend- 
able Income. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  passed  earlier 
this  year  sets  up  a  mechanism  for  automatic 
benefit  Increases,  beginning  In  1976,  if  the 
Consumer  FYlce  Index  (rate  of  inflation) 
rises  3  percent  In  any  year. 

Two  other  needed  benefits,  one  giving 
widows  100  percent  of  their  husbands'  Social 
Security  payments  instead  of  80  percent,  and 
the  other  Increasing  the  maximum  Income 
a  client  can  earn  from  $1,680  to  $2,000  a  year 
without  losing  benefits,  are  tied  up  In  Con- 
gress because  they  are  attached  to  a  contro- 
versial welfare  reform  bill.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  that  would  separate  these  Social 
Security  sections  from  the  bill  and  speed 
their  passage. 

As  I  said  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  March,  "no  segment  of  our 
population  has  felt  the  adverse  effects  of  In- 
flation more  keenly  than  our  senior  citizens, 
most  of  whom  live  on  fixed  Incomes.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  provide  a  level  of  assistance  to 
our  senior  citizens  commensurate  virtth  their 
longtime  contributions  to  our  society." 

BLUE  RIDOE   POWEE  PSOJECT 

The  Blue  Ridge  Power  Project,  which  in- 
volves plans  to  construct  two  giant  dams  on 
the  New  River  and  flood  40.000  acres  of  land 
In  Ashe  and  Alleghany  counties,  has  be- 
come an  environmental  caise  of  national 
interest,  and  one  that  bears  national 
Implications. 

News  stories  have  recently  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post, 
outlining  the  basic  facts  of  the  case  and  re- 
porting the  actions  that  I  have  taken  In 
trying  to  get  this  project  blocked. 
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In  addition,  there  have  been  at  least  three 
television  documentau-ies.  Including  one  that 
was  broadcast  nationwide  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service,  that  have  dealt  solely 
with  the  Blue  Ridge  controversy.  The  other 
two  documentaries,  both  excellent,  were  pro- 
duced by  W8JS-TV  In  Winston -SaJem  and 
WRAL-TV  in  Raleigh. 

Imp>ortant  developments  in  this  long-de- 
bated  case  are  still  unfolding,  and  there  1» 
reiLSon  to  hope  that  we  can  get  the  Blu» 
Ridge  project  substantially  modified  for  fai 
leas  destruction  and  displacement,  or  perhap* 
eliminated  completely. 

A  House-Senate  conference  committee  re- 
cently completed  work  on  a  comprehensive 
water  pollution  control  bUl  (discussed  In 
greater  detcUl  elsewhere  In  the  newsletter) 
which  Includes  an  amendment  I  introduced 
last  December  that  directly  affects  the  Blue 
R^dge  project. 

This  "Blue  Ridge"  amendment  requires  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  gi>eclflcally  recommend  water 
storage  for  the  purpose  of  pollution  abate- 
ment before  such  storage  can  be  Implemented 
In  hydroelectric  power  projects  like  Blue 
Ridge. 

Tb.0  amendment  also  places  striot  limita- 
tions on  the  total  storage  capacity  allowed. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  may  well  be 
to  significantly  reduce  the  size  and  scope  of 
this  project,  perhaps  to  lt«  c«-lglnal  specifica- 
tions which  were  not  opposed  by  the  people 
in  the  affected  area. 

As  this  newsletter  Is  going  to  press,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  has  voted  on  the 
oonferenoe  report  which  contains  this 
amendment. 

I  have  undertaken  an  additional  effort 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  project  altogether. 

On  September  8.  I  introduced  legislation 
stating  that  "no  federal  agency  shall  license 
or  otherwise  give  permission,  either  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  or  any  other  act  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  construction  of  any  dam  or 
reservoir  on  or  directly  affecting  the  New 
River  from  the  headwaters  of  Its  South  and 
North  Foi^s  to  the  town  of  Pries,  Virginia." 

On  Introducing  this  legislation,  I  told  my 
colleagues  the  bUl  Is  designed  to  "aid  the 
conservation  of  natural  water  resources  and 
protect  the  scenic  New  River,  and  to  guard 
against  setting  a  national  precedent  for  ac- 
cepting an  unwise  pollution  abatement  pro- 
cedure that  might  eventually  Arximm  half  of 
America." 

This  reference  was  to  a  controversial  pro- 
vision of  the  project  to  store  large  amounts 
of  water  to  be  used  to  flush  pollution  from 
chemical  plants  250  miles  downstream  on  the 
Kanawha  River  In  West  Virginia. 

I  have  asked  the  Eaivlronmental  F>rotection 
Agency  to  make  an  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine If  these  plants  are  doing  their  best 
to  clean  up  their  own  pollution  at  the  source. 
If  It  is  found  they  are  not,  there  is  substan- 
tial reason  to  believe  the  project  will 
be  severely  reduced,  perhaps  scn4>ped 
altogether. 

aUKAL  AND  REGIONAL  DXTXLOPMKMT 

I  recently  Introduced  legislation  which  I 
believe  can  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  balanc- 
ing economic  and  population  growth  In 
America  by  providing  essential  public  services 
and  employment  opportunities  in  areas  of 
the  country,  especially  rural  areas,  where 
thoae  services  and  opportunities  are  in  short 
supply. 

My  blU  would  establish  a  $S-blUion  Na- 
tional Development  Agency  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  a  new  system  of  multi-state  regional 
commissions  which  would  carry  out  locally- 
Initiated  development  programs. 

Projects  would  be  concentrated  in  the  areas 
of  transportation.  Industrial  growth,  man- 
power training,  education,  health,  housing, 
environmental  protection  and  planning. 

A  special  impact  fund  of  $l-bllUon  would 
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be  authoiired  exclusively  for  uae  In  rural 
areas. 

North  Carolina  would  receive  a  total  of 
S80.a-mUllcm  under  the  bUl.  with  Ma.6-mll- 
Uon  coming  from  the  regoilar  national  de- 
velopment program,  and  $37.4-miUlon  from 
the  special  rural  fund. 

By  creating  new  opportunltlee  for  Jobs, 
health  and  education  services,  more  emd 
better  housing.  Improved  transportation  sys- 
tem*, the  attraction  of  new  Industry,  and 
protection  of  the  environment.  I  believe  my 
bill  can  help  fulfill  the  promise  of  a  richer 
and  more  rewarding  life  in  areas  of  the 
country  where  those  opportunities  do  not 
now  exist. 

It  is  the  lack  of  Just  these  kinds  of 
opportunities  that  has  caiised  the  massive 
aut-mlgratlon  of  people  to  the  great  urban 
centers  and  the  desertion  of  much  of  small- 
town and  rural  America. 

Unfortunately,  the  glowing  promise  of  op- 
portunity In  the  major  cities  has  too  often 
oflven  way  to  the  harsh  reality  of  despair  and 
poverty  and  a  growing  welfare  state. 

The  latest  census  report  showed  that  70 
ipercent  of  the  VB.  population — more  than 
140  million  people — now  live  on  less  than  two 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  In  the  country. 

My  legislation  would  help  relieve  the  over- 
crowded conditions  In  the  cities— and  all  the 
ills  that  accompany  those  conditions — by  en- 
couraging economic  and  social  development 
in  tboee  areas  of  the  country  that  most  need 
a  "shot  In  the  arm." 

DfttTG   ABT7SK 

The  fight  against  drug  abuse,  a  Ught  which 
I  have  supported  through  several  legislative 
measures,  is  being  waged  on  four  major 
fronts — at  the  source  of  Illegal  drug  produc- 
tion. In  transport,  at  the  selling  point  and 
among  addicts  themselves. 

The  federal  government  is  spending  t729 
million  this  year,  at  home  sind  abroad.  In  a 
concentrated  effort  to  curb  drug  abuse,  and 
there  are  some  major  successes  to  report. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  and  the  VS.  Customs  Bureau 
seized  351.900  pounds  of  heroin,  opium, 
cocaine  and  other  dangerous  drugs  in  fiscal 
1073.  Agents  seized  223.334.842  doses  of  sUm- 
ulants.  hallucinogens  and  depressants  last 
year.  There  were  16.144  arrests  for  drug 
trafficking. 

The  government  has  also  accelerated  its 
efforts  In  seeking  a  cure  for  addicts.  The  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
plans  to  establish,  through  federally-funded 
state  and  local  projects,  more  treatment 
facilities  to  accommodate  drug  addicts  and 
help  rehabilitate  them.  Special  teams  will  aid 
local  communities  with  severe  drug  prob- 
lems. 

A  search  Is  being  intensified  for  new  chem- 
icals to  help  treat  and  cure  addicts.  Research 
Is  being  conducted  now  on  a  drug  called 
Blonar.  which  eases  the  pain  of  withdrawal 
from  drug  addiction.  The  drug  is  still  in  Its 
earliest  testing  stages,  but  scientists  have 
great  hope  that  It  will  prove  to  be  the  break- 
through needed  to  get  thousands  of  people, 
most  of  them  young,  off  the  tragic  treadmill 
of  drug  addiction. 

WATm    POLLTTnON    CONTEOI.   ACT 

\  House-Senate  conference  committee, 
after  a  record  39  meetings  dating  back  to 
May  11.  approved  on  September  14  a  com- 
promise water  pollution  control  bUl  aimed 
at  ridding  America's  waters  of  all  pollution 
by  1986.  In  addition  to  my  Blue  Ridge 
amendoMnt.  which  is  discussed  In  more  detaU 
under  the  "Blue  Ridge  Power  Project"  topic 
line  elsewhere  in  this  newsletter,  the  water 
pollution  bill  contains  these  major  provi- 
sions: 

An  authorization  of  (24.6  billion  through 
fiscal  1976  for  water  pollution  abatement.  In- 
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eluding  lis  billion  for  federal  grants  to 
municipalities  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants.  Of  the  $18  billion,  tS 
billion  would  be  applied  to  fiscal  1973,  M 
billion  to  fiscal  1974.  and  t7  bUllon  to  fiscal 
1978; 

A  requirement  of  secondary  treatment  for 
all  municipal  wastes  by  mld-1977  and  the  ap- 
plication of  more  advanced  disposal  methods 
by  mid- 1983; 

Establishment  of  a  clean-up  program  for 
Industry,  with  Increasingly  tighter  restric- 
tions on  industrial  pollution,  to  be  enforced 
by  penalties  of  fines  and  possible  Imprison- 
ment of  violators; 

Establishment  of  deadlines  for  industrial 
compliance  with  new  water  p>ollutlon  con- 
trol standards.  Industries  must  apply  the  best 
practicable  control  technology  by  July  1. 
1977.  and  the  best  available  technology  by 
July  1.  1983. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  helped  draft  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  Important  legislation  and  voted 
for  Its  passage.  The  battle  against  pollution 
Is  a  massive  and  expensive  one.  but  It  is  a 
battle  that  must  be  waged  and  won  If  we  are 
to  enjoy  the  quality  of  life  we  all  want  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

VISTWAM 

Some  weeks  ago.  It  was  quietly  announced 
that  the  American  ground  combat  role  In  the 
Vietnam  war  has  been  completely  ended.  The 
last  ground  combat  division  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  last  of  some  520.000  Americans 
who  have  come  home  in  the  past  four  years 
as  a  result  of  President  NLxon's  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  and  troop  withdrawal  programs. 

All  that  remain  In  the  war  zone  today  bx9 
a  little  more  than  20.000  intelligence  and 
support  personnel.  American  casualties  are 
down  from  a  1968  level  of  more  than  200  a 
week  to  less  than  five  a  week.  This  Is  still 
too  many,  of  course,  but  It  represents  a  40- 
fold  reduction  to  casualties,  and  this  Is  a 
development  that  all  Americans  welcome.  We 
hope  soon  to  welcome  back  the  remaining 
20.000  as  well  as  those  courageous  men  now 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

President  Nixon's  national  security  adviser. 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  Is  continuing  a  series 
of  private  discussions  with  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war.  to  speed  the  return  of 
our  American  boys. 

In  1968, 1  advocated  a  Vietnam  withdrawal 
policy  much  like  the  one  President  Nixon 
subsequently  adopted,  and  I  have  strongly 
supported  his  efforts  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
honorable  end. 

WTNSTON-SALXM  COKPORATION  rRKTWAT 

Recently  I  was  able  to  have  included  In  a 
highway  bill  being  considered  In  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  an  amendment 
barring  any  federal  participation.  Including 
the  use  of  federal  funds,  for  construction  of 
the  Corporation  Preeway  In  Winston-Salem 
until  new  corridor  heeo-lngs  are  held. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints  about 
this  proposed  project,  ranging  from  the 
amount  of  relocation  required  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  open  wooded  area  In  Bolton 
Park.  There  have  also  been  questions  raised 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  route  would  have 
the  desired  effect  of  improving  traffic  pat- 
terns In  and  around  the  city. 

The  new  corridor  hearings  which  my 
amendment  would  require  would  guarantee 
that  the  concerns  of  the  people,  the  environ- 
mental Impact,  and  possible  alternative 
routes  would  all  be  adequately  explored  be- 
fore this  project  goes  forward. 

The  bill  goes  now  to  the  full  House  fOT 
consideration,  and  must  be  approved  both 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  and  signed  by  the 
President  before  becoming  law. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  92D  CONORESS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or   IMDIAIf  A 
IW   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESXNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
cliislon  of  each  Congress  In  which  I 
have  served  I  sent  my  constituents  a  re- 
port on  my  Impressions  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  failures  of  that  Congress. 
I  have  prepared  my  report  on  the  92d 
Congress  and  would  like  to  share  it  with 
you  at  this  time: 

RZPOHT    ON    THK    92d    CONGXKSa 

As  I  have  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Con- 
gress In  which  It  has  been  my  honor  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  Seventh  District, 
I  am  sending  this  report  of  my  Impressions 
of  the  Congress  Just  adjourned  and  ray  view 
of  what  faces  the  93d  Congress  when  it 
convenes  next  January. 

The  record  of  the  92d  was  spotty  and  un- 
even. High  marks  go  to  the  first  session  for 
passing  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  which  re- 
duced taxes  for  most  Americans;  the  exten- 
sion of  Inflation  controls;  the  18-year-old 
vote  amendment;  health  manpower  legisla- 
tion, and  draft  reform  with  provisions  point- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  The  second  session  will  be 
noted  for  Its  passage  of  landmark  legislation 
In  the  field  of  environmental  quality,  includ- 
ing the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Amendment  of  1972, 
which  I  co-sponsored;  reform  of  Social  Se- 
curity legislation,  another  measure  I  co- 
sponsored;  the  strongest  antlbuslng  legisla- 
tion ever  considered,  and  major  reform  of 
the  higher -education  program. 

The  second  session  also  will  be  remembered 
for  Its  failures — failure  to  face  squarely  the 
questions  of  welfare  reform;  labor-manage- 
ment disputes;  protection  of  pensions;  na- 
tional health  insurance;  consumer  protec- 
tion, and  reorganization  and  reform  of  the 
Federal  government.  It  Is  this  last  proposal 
which  I  believe  is  the  key  to  solving  most  of 
the  problems  facing  this  nation. 

GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION  AND  REFORM 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. I  was  honored  to  be  chosen  by  House 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  to  sit  on  a  15- 
member  Task  Force  to  study  Congressional 
reform.  We  are  already  hard  at  work  taking 
testimony  from  expert  witnesses  and  con- 
ducting in-depth  research  into  suggested  re- 
forms to  be  considered  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  98d  Congress.  The  awesome  prob- 
lems of  today  demand  constant  review  of 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Congress. 
I  welcome  the  challenge  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  Congress.  This,  however.  Is  but  one 
part  of  the  effort  to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  the  people  It 
serves.  In  the  last  four  decades,  more  and 
more  power  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
Washington  bureaucracy.  The  problems  re- 
main. Congress  and  Presidents  alike  have  re- 
ferred to  progress  In  terms  of  Increased  del 
lar  outlays  rather  than  results.  This  attitude 
has  brought  crushing  disappointment  to  the 
American  people.  There  are  today  some  1,400 
Federal  programs,  many  of  them  overlapping 
in  responsibility,  and  most  of  them  ineffi- 
cient in  their  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  President  Nixon  sent  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress his  proposals  for  wholesale  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  As  ur- 
gently as  this  streamlining  ia  needed,  both 
in  terma  of  problem  solving  and  money  sail- 
ing, the  present  Congressional  leadership  did 
not  even  bother  to  place  it  on  the  back  bum- 
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er    but  left  the  reorganization  proposal  in 
cold  storage.  I  consider  Congreaaional  Reform 

and     Government     reorganization     priority 
items  facing  the  next  Congress. 

INTRODUCES    CONSTirDTIONAL    AMICNOMXNT 

la  a  move  designed  to  hold  the  line  on 
Federal  spending.  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  remaining  In  session  past  July  31 
of  election  years.  History  shows  that  the 
longer  Congress  meets,  the  more  It  spends. 
One  solution  is  to  control  the  length  of  the 
Congressional  sessions  and  my  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  will  do  Just  that.  I  also 
sponsored  legislation  to  place  an  absolute 
celling  on  federal  expenditures  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  save  the  taxpayers  from 
being  put  through  the  Infiatlon-recession 
wringer  or  from  an  Increase  In  their  taxes. 

LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 

Other  major  legislation  which  I  actively 
supported  during  the  92nd  Congress  included 
the  increases  In  Social  Security  benefits  and 
reform  of  the  system  to  raise  Income  Umlta- 
tions  and  base  future  benefit  Increases  on 
the  coet-of-Uvlng;  expansion  of  benefits  to 
miners  and  dependents  of  miners  suffering 
from  Black  Lung  Disease;  Improvements  In 
the  Older  Americans  Act;  protection  for 
veterans  and  others  receiving  federal  assist- 
ance whose  benefits  were  to  be  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  Social  Security  lnore«»e;  the 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice  to  coordinate  research  and  training 
programs  dealing  with  the  growing  problem 
of  Juvenile  crime;  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972,  which  I  co-sponsored,  which 
win  increase  assistance  to  rural  areas  of  the 
nation  for  community  development,  housing, 
pollution  control,  and  Job  training,  and 
amendments  to  the  Uniform  Time  Act  which 
helped  resolve  the  "double  fast  time  "  prob- 
lem In  our  part  of  the  state.  Two  of  my  res- 
olutions passed  the  92nd  Congress — one 
proclaimed  a  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  in  Action  and  the 
other  est(U>llshed  the  week  of  November  19- 
26  as  "National  Family  Week",  marking  the 
start  of  a  nationwide  campaign  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  family. 

FENDING  MTERS'  LEGISLATION 

Major  legislation  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Myers  during  the  92nd  Congress  would 
establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Che  Environment  to  coordinate  Congressional 
action  In  the  environmental  field;  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Corps  Act,  designed  to 
put  young  adults  to  work  upgrading  our  en- 
vironment; the  Abandoned  Car  Clean-up 
Bill;  Homeowners'  Tax  Relief  Bill,  giving  tax 
deductions  to  those  who  undertake  property 
Improvement  projects;  Extra-Care  Health 
Plan,  to  provide  assistance  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed or  catastrophic  Illness  or  Injury;  Tax 
credits  for  higher  education  expenses;  and 
legislation  requiring  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  develop  abandoned  railroad 
rights-of-way  for  use  by  bicycles,  other  off- 
the-road  vehicles  and  horse  trails.  Myers  said 
he  plans  to  resume  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
each  bill  at  the  beginning  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. 

BARN  ACADKMT  APPOINTMENTS 

Five  young  men  from  the  Seventh  District 
entered  U.S.  military  academies  this  year  as 
members  of  the  class  of  1976.  I  am  proud  to 
have  sponsored  them  and  wish  them  every 
success.  Reporting  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
were  Daniel  L.  DeBard  of  Terre  Haute  and 
Randall  G.  Muncy  of  Plainfield.  Selected  for 
West  Point  were  Paul  T.  Mlgakl  of  Terre 
Haute  and  Scott  Stoll  of  Rural  Route  1, 
Loogootee.  Admitted  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  was  Thomas  C.  Christian  of 
Plainfield. 

NOW  ACCEPTING  APPUCATIONS  FOR  CL-ASa 

OK    1977 

I  am  now  accepting  apidlcatlons  for  young 
men    interested    in    attending   one    of   the 
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academies  next  fall.  The  deadline  for  appUo*- 
tlons  Is  NovemtMT  15  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  Seventh  District  Academies  Screening 
Board  Interview  on  December  2  In  Tvre 
Haute.  Any  interested  young  man  between 
the  ages  of  17-21,  who  will  graduate  from 
high  school  by  next  spring,  should  write  to 
me  immediately  at  103  Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.  0.  20615. 

COAL    GASinCATXON    PROJECT 

In  mid-September,  I  announced  approval 
of  a  major  environmental  research  project 
at  the  Public  Service  plant  near  Terre  Haute 
which  promises  to  result  In  a  significant 
breakthrough  In  the  poUutlon-free  produc- 
tion of  electric  power  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  an  expanded  market  for  the  coal 
mined  in  central  and  southern  Indiana.  7%e 
Office  of  Coal  Research  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  authorized  an  industry  team 
to  em.bark  on  an  t80-mlllion  program  to 
develop  a  process  for  conversion  of  high  sul- 
phur coal  into  clean,  synthetic  gas  for  elec- 
tric generating  stations.  The  program  will 
ultimately  resvilt  In  a  commercial-size  gasifi- 
cation plant  at  Terre  Haute.  I  consider  the 
project  of  major  Importance  to  the  people 
of  the  Seventh  District  from  the  standpoint 
of  scientific  research,  the  environment  and 
the  economic  future  of  our  part  of  the  state. 
I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  major  role  In 
negotiations  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  Industry  team. 

CRANE    CENTER    FOR    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

After  more  than  a  year  of  concentrated 
effort,  final  approval  came  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Crane  Center  for  Economic 
Development  which  should  prove  to  be  of 
major  significance  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment in  southern  Indiana.  A  field  office 
already  has  been  opened  near  the  Crane 
Naval  Depot  to  provide  Immediate  assist- 
ance to  the  counties  hardest  hit  by  cutbacks 
at  the  defense  installation.  Reviewing  the 
first  90  days  of  operation  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing In  Congressman  Myers'  office  were,  pic- 
tured left,  Thomas  P.  Ruane,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment; 
Charles  Roche,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Crane  Center;  Congressman  Myers;  Duane  L. 
Sorensen,  Director  of  the  four-county  Center; 
Congressman  Roger  Zlon,  and  William  J. 
Sheehan.  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment in  Washington.  Sheehan  pledged 
Increased  technical  assistance  to  the  Center 
as  It  assists  local  governments,  business  and 
Industry  in  an  overall  program  of  community 
development. 

YOtTR   CONGRXS8MAM 

During  the  92nd  Congress,  Congressman 
Myers  was  am  active  member  of  the  powerful 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  where  he 
served  as  spokesman  for  all  segments  of  the 
Seventh  District;  Education  and  Manpower 
Training  Task  Force;  Task  Force  on  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  and  Regional  Minority 
Whip.  His  coUeagues  elected  him  current 
president  of  the  Congressional  Prayer  Group, 
which  meets  weekly  for  prayer  and  discus- 
sions. He  presently  Is  active  in  planning  the 
annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast  scheduled 
for  February  1  of  next  year.  During  the  92nd 
Congress,  Congressman  Myers'  attendance 
record  exceeded  95  percent,  one  of  the  high- 
est in  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  he  averaged 
three  weekends  out  of  four  traveling  into 
every  section  of  the  Seventh  District  to  re- 
port on  Congressional  action  and  to  hear  your 
problems  and  suggestions.  More  than  70 
seniors  representing  District  high  schools 
attended  the  first  Government  Seminar  in 
April.  Response  was  so  positive,  we  plan  to 
niake  the  workshop  In  government  an  annual 
event. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Senior  Citizens'  Forums 
were  held  this  year  in  Frankfort.  Bloom- 
ington  and  Terre  Haute  featuring  reports 
on  Federal  legislation  affecting  our  older 
citizens  and  recommendations  of  the  White 
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House  Conference  on  Aging.  More  than 
800  persons  attended  the  three  sessions  In- 
cluding 600  at  Terre  Haute  where,  pictured 
left,  Mr.  Bid  Levin;  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Banks, 
Chairman,  7tb  Region,  Indiana  Commission 
on  Aging;  Congressman  Myers,  aiul  Dr. 
George  Davis,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Indiana  Commission,  participated  In  the 
program. 

A  record  number  of  nearly  23,000  persons 
responded  to  the  1972  questionnaire,  com- 
pared to  Just  over  17,000  In  1971,  as  Seventh 
District  residents  expressed  their  oplnlooa 
on  major  Issues. 


EMPLOY  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Alaska. 
the  week  beginning  October  1,  1972,  was 
proclaimed  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Week  by  Oov.  William  A.  Egan. 

Although  that  specially  designated 
week  is  past,  I  feel  that  this  voluntary 
citizen  effort  to  create  job  opportunities 
for  the  hsindicapped  is  something  that 
the  people  of  this  nation  should  be  aware 
of  throughout  the  year.  I  join  with  Gov- 
ernor Egan  in  urging  all  public  offlcials, 
leaders  of  business,  industry,  labor,  civic, 
veterans,  professional  and  other  orga- 
nizations to  employ  the  handicapped  to 
assist  them  in  attaining  fuller  participa- 
tion in  the  total  life  of  their  community. 

I  am  inserting  the  proclamation  by 
Oov.  William  A.  Egan  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 
Proclamation — Smpiot  thb  Handicapped 
Wi 


Handicapped  workers  have  proven  through 
their  Job  performance  that  ability  counts 
more  than  disability.  Our  Increasing  number 
of  handicapped  citizens  desire  to  make  their 
own  way  and  to  be  full  partners  in  the 
communities  In  which  they  live. 

The  handicapped  have  proven  that  they 
are  effective  employees  and  that  their  Job 
attendance  record  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  able-bodied.  Many  handicapped  workers 
are  excluded  from  employment  for  reasons 
related  to  myth  and  tradition,  rather  than 
to  fact  and  reality. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
designated  the  first  full  week  of  October  of 
each  year  as  National  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week,  and  1972  marks  the  28th  an- 
niversary of  the  Nation's  organized  voluntary 
effort  to  create  Job  opportunities  for  the 
handicappted. 

Therefore,  I,  William  A.  Egan,  Qovemor 
of  Alaska,  proclaim  and  call  upon  the  people 
of  our  State  to  observe  the  week  beginning 
October  1,  1972,  as  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Week  In  Alaska,  and  I  also  call  upon  all 
other  public  officials,  leaders  of  business, 
indvistry,  labor,  civic,  veterans,  professional, 
and  other  organizations  to  take  part  in  this 
observance.  I  further  urge  all  employers  to 
consider  the  handicapped  for  employment, 
retention  of  their  jobs,  or  promotion  so  long 
as  such  employment  and  retention  is  con- 
sistent with  the  capacities  of  the 
handicapped. 

I  also  urge  that  all  citiaens  remember 
throughout  the  year  that  by  their  Interest 
and  assistance  the  handicapped  can  achieve 
Independence,  thus  leading  to  fuller  partici- 
pation in  the  total  life  of  their  community. 

Dated  this  21st  day  of  September,  1972. 
WnxxAM  A.  Egan. 

Got>emor. 
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OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THB  HONOR- 
ABLE ABE  J.  GREENE  OF 
PATERSON,  N.J.,  WORLD  BOXTNO 
COMMISSIONER.  OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN.  AND  DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  hrrw  jessxt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and 
my  coUea^rues  here  in  the  Congress  to 
Join  with  me  in  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  my  good  friend 
and  internationally  renowned  sports  of- 
ficial, newspaperman,  and  crusading 
American  citizen,  the  Honorable  Abe  J. 
Greene,  associate  editor  of  the  Paterson 
News  and  State  Athletic  Commissioner 
of  New  Jersey,  who  has  beoi  reelected 
to  his  15th  term  as  Intemational  Com- 
missioner of  the  World  Boxing  Assoda- 
Uan. 

The  World  Boxing  Association — for- 
merly known  as  the  National  Boxing 
Association  of  America — was  foimded  in 
1920  and  comprises  a  membership  of 
athletic  commissioners  and  leading  citi- 
zens organized  to  regulate,  control,  and 
supervise  boxing  in  every  country,  terri- 
torial or  political  subdivision,  province 
or  dty  throughout  the  world.  The  stand- 
ing ovation  and  felicitations  he  received 
at  the  Honolulu  convention  of  the  World 
Boxing  Commission  by  the  athletic  and 
boxing  leaders  from  adl  over  the  world  in 
unanimous  support  of  his  reelection  is 
testimony  to  the  outstanding  success  of 
his  global  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  sport 
of  boxing  in  every  continent  throughout 
the  national  and  international  com- 
munity. 

His  international  fame  in  the  profes- 
sion of  boxing  was  inevitable  based  on 
the  merits  of  his  Lifetime  of  service  and 
personal  cnisade  and  commitment  in  al- 
ways seeking  the  highest  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  sport  of  boxing.  He  was 
president  of  the  National  Boxing  Associ- 
ation for  several  years  and  from  1948 
to  1962  served  as  commissioner;  con- 
tinuing as  commissioner  when  the  asso- 
ciation was  reorganized  as  the  World 
Boxing  Association.  He  Is  in  his  24th  year 
as  world  boxing  commissioner. 

In  1961  he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  a 
campaign  urging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  combine  its  efforts  to  eradicate 
racketeers  from  the  boxing  profession 
with  a  coordinated  national  conamlt- 
ment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  sport  of 
boxing.  The  quality  of  his  leadership  was 
recognized  In  1961  when  he  was  recom- 
mended for  consideration  as  national 
boxing  commissioner  as  "the  right  man, 
one  with  nerve  and  guts,  who  could  clean 
up  boxing  in  3  months,"  a  post  recom- 
mended in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Kefauver. 

His  achievements  in  the  boxing  profes- 
sion have  brought  great  honor  to  the 
citizens  of  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation.  In  1954,  he  received  a  gold  medal 
presented  by  the  President  of  Cuba  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  service  in 
the  Boxing  Association,  m  1960  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  plaque  in  appreciation  of 
his   dedicated  effort   and   a   solid   gold 
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badge— the  first  of  its  kind  in  NBA  his- 
tory— at  the  NBA  convention  in  Mexico 
Cl^,  Mexico.  Other  disting\iished  awards 
include  the  British  Sholom  Sports  Award 
and  the  James  J.  Walker  Memorial 
Award  by  the  Boxing  Writers  Association 
of  New  York.  On  April  21,  1971,  he  was 
named  State  athletic  commissioner  by 
the  Grovemor  of  New  Jersey  and  had 
previously  served  as  State  boxing  com- 
missioner from  1937  to  1953. 

With  the  same  verve  and  fervor  that 
he  has  devoted  in  achieving  sterling 
championship  success  in  the  sport  of 
boxing  Eind  athletic  endeavors,  he  has  at- 
tained esteemed  respect  and  deepest 
appreciation  from  an  inspired  and  grate- 
ful community.  State  and  Nation  for  his 
compassion,  dedication,  untirmg  efforts, 
and  lifetime  of  exemplary  service  to  his 
fellowman.  His  joint  crusading  with  the 
late  Honorable  Harry  B.  Haines,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Paterson  News, 
one  of  New  Jersey's  most  prestigious 
newspapers,  during  Abe's  years  as  a 
youthful  newspaper  executive  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  filled  with  com- 
passion and  benevolence  in  aiding  the 
growth  and  cultural  development  of  the 
city  of  Paterson  and  the  North  Jersey 
area,  and  he  has  always  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  leadership  to  protect  the 
people  and  their  interests  during  times 
of  distress  and  natural  disasters  affect- 
ing the  region.  As  an  arbiter,  he  was 
welcomed  by  both  sides  in  the  bitter  silk 
strike  of  1932  that  had  paralyzed  the 
industry  for  13  weeks  causing  untold 
hardship  on  mill  owners,  mill  workers, 
and  their  fsunllies,  and  the  city  of 
Paterson.  His  success  in  effecting  a  peace 
settlement  was  lauded  by  a  cltsrwlde  sym- 
posium of  civic  professional,  and  service 
organizations  which  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged his  giant  efforts  with  the  award 
of  "Paterson's  Outstanding  Citizoi." 

In  1968  his  cnisade  on  behalf  of  the 
flood  victims  in  our  region  of  the  State 
helped  establish  a  "Good  Neighbor  Hood 
F*und  Program"  to  give  direct  aid  to  the 
unfortunate  individual  citizen  for  flood 
losses  not  covered  by  insurance  or  Fed- 
eral-State rehabilitation  programs. 

Some  of  his  affiliations  with  profes- 
sional and  civic  organizations  and  in 
public  service  to  our  people  include: 
County-municipal  chairman  and  mem- 
ber of  Board  of  Directors,  Passaic  County 
Chapter,  American  Cancer  Society; 
trustee,  Broadway  Bank  and  Trust  Co.; 
trustee,  Bamert  Memorial  Hospital; 
member  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Paterson  Veritans  Club;  member  and 
past  president.  Pica  Club;  member.  Exec- 
utive Council,  Forward  Paterson  Move- 
ment, to^  1970  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  AHEPA  Outstanding  Citizen  Award. 
There  are  many  civic  and  personal 
"quiet"  assistances  that  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  that  will  never  be  known  by 
many  of  us  but  each  and  every  one  of  our 
citizens,  I  am  siue,  feel  great  pride  and 
personal  gratification  for  the  man  Abe  J. 
Greene  and  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. The  warmth  of  his  friendship  to 
me  as  well  as  our  stimulating  and  con- 
structive discussions  over  the  years  have 
served  to  inspire  me  and  I  know  I  am 
privileged  and  honored  to  be  numbered 
amongst  his  many,  many  friends. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  partici- 
pate in  this  national  recognition  of  our 
world  boxing  commissioner,  outstanding 
citizen,  and  distinguished  American,  the 
Honorable  Abe  J.  Greene.  We  do  indeed 
salute  all  of  his  good  works  and  wish  to 
extend  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a 
grateful  nation  to  an  exemplary  citizen. 


THE  92D  CONGRESS— A  REPORT  TO 
THE  PEOPLE 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NKW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  session  of  the  Congress 
tends  to  take  on  a  character  and  theme 
of  its  own.  I  think  that  the  92d  Congress 
has  expressed  in  legislative  terms  the 
Nation's  determination  to  reorder  its 
priorities.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  but 
there  are  major  accomplishments  for 
which  we  may  justly  take  credit. 

THE  ECONOMT 

Almost  every  poll  has  indicated  that 
the  economy  is  the  No.  1  concern  of 
Americans.  The  last  3  years  have  been 
characterized  by  inflation,  high  unem- 
ployment, and  budget  deficits  which  ex- 
ceed the  total  combined  deficits  of  the 
last  three  administrations.  Congress  has 
responded  to  these  economic  ills  with  a 
positive  program  designed  to  relieve  un- 
employment and  reduce  inflation.  Early 
in  the  92d  Congress,  the  President  was 
given  authority  to  establish  price  and 
wage  controls.  As  we  know.  President 
Nixon  refused  at  first  to  use  these 
powers,  but  he  acceded  when  it  became 
apparent  that  his  administration's 
economic  game  plan  was  not  working. 
Although  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  price  controls  are 
being  administered,  particularly  with 
respect  to  rent  increases.  Congress  has 
given  the  President  the  tools  he  needs  to 
curb  rising  prices. 

To  help  ease  unemployment,  Congress 
passed  four  emergency  bills:  The  1970 
Public  Service  Employment  Act;  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1971 ;  the 
Emergency  Eanplojmient  Act;  and  the 
Etoergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act.  Unfortunately,  President  Nixon 
vetoed  the  Public  Service  Employment 
Act  and  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  of  1971  which  were  designed  to  com- 
bat unemployment  by  helping  our  cities 
build  needed  public  faculties  and  sewer 
and  water  projects.  Nevertheless,  Ccm- 
gress  did  prune  to  some  extent  inflated 
budget  requests  for  the  military.  Overall, 
Congress  cut  $14.5  billion  from  admin- 
istration budget  requests  in  the  last  3 
yesu-s,  and  channeled  these  fimds  into 
health,  education,  and  environmental 
protection. 

POECIGN  ATFAIXS 

The  92d  Congress  made  new  efforts  to 
reassert  congressional  oversight  of  for- 
eign policy.  For  the  first  time,  the  Demo- 
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cratlc  C4UCUS  directed  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  draft  a  resolutloii  set- 
ting a  date  for  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Vietnam.  The 
House  and  Senate  passed  separate  ver- 
sions of  the  war  powers  bill,  both  of 
which  require  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  whenever  he  commits  UjS. 
forces  to  £u:tion  overseas  without  prior 
congressional  consent.  While  efforts  to 
cut  off  funds  for  the  Vietnam  war  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  margin  by  which  such 
efforts  were  defeated  narrowed  substan- 
tially, thus  indicating  a  growing  antiwar 
sentiment  in  the  Congress.  The  Senate 
swiftly  ratified  armed  limitation  agree- 
ments which  the  administration  nego- 
tiated with  the  Soviet  Union.  Meanwhile, 
efforts  were  underway  in  the  Congress 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  cease  harassment  of  Jews  who 
wish  to  Immigrate  to  Israel  by  denying 
the  U.SJ3.R.  favored-nation  status. 

THE   ENVIBONMXirr 

The  92d  Congress  gave  high  priority  to 
environmental  legislation.  The  new 
Clean  Waters  Act  passed  by  Congress 
would  launch  an  unprecedented  effort  to 
eliminate  the  discharge  of  pollutants  into 
America's  waterways  by  1986.  The  bill 
authorizes  $18  billion  for  waste  treat- 
ment plants  and  sets  strict  deadlines  for 
compliance.  It  also  authorizes  citizens  to 
sue  polluters  in  class  action  suits.  A  new 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  has  au- 
thorized an  additional  $7  million  In 
funds  to  provide  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  national  water  resources  and 
extend  Federal  aid  to  carry  out  regional 
water  resource  plarmlng. 

MEETING     SCXTIAL     NEEDS 

The  92d  Congress  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  to  help  senior  citizens 
keep  pace  with  Inflation.  Legislation  was 
enacted  to  provide  nutritious  meals  for 
the  elderly,  and  to  extend  comprehensive 
health,  education,  employment,  and 
transportation  services.  A  new  National 
Institute  of  Aging  was  authorized  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  aging  process  and 
the  special  health  problems  of  older 
persons. 

The  92d  Congress  responded  vigorously 
to  the  needs  of  young  people.  Legisla- 
tion was  passed  to  create  a  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention ;  to 
establish  school  lunch  £ind  breakfast  pro- 
grams for  needy  youngsters;  to  provide 
comprehensive  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  veterans  dependent  on 
drugs  or  alcohol;  and  to  Increase  vet- 
erans' education  benefits;  and,  of  para- 
mount importance,  was  the  constitution- 
al amendment  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  20  million  young  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21.  Under  the  new 
Higher  Education  Act,  of  which  I  was  a 
sponsor,  prospective  college  students  will 
for  the  first  time  have  a  guarantee  that 
a  lack  of  funds  will  not  prevent  any  per- 
son from  obtaining  a  college  education  If 
he  is  willing  to  prepare  himself  for  it. 
Under  the  new  basic  educational  oppor- 
timity  grant  provision  of  the  bill,  each 
college  student  wlU  be  assured  tuition  as- 
sistance up  to  $1,400  per  year  minus  the 
amount  the  student  or  his  family  can 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  student's 
education.  Existing  programs  such  as 
the  work  study  program,  the  supple- 
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mental  grant  program,  and  the  student 
loan  program,  will  supplement  this  basic 
grant.  This  financial  aid  program  will 
encourage  young  people  to  sispire  to  col- 
lege who  ordinarily  would  not  even  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  they  could  possibly 
attend. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a 
brief  mention  of  the  other  major  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  92d  Congress:  the 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment, 
the  Equal  Elmployment  Opportimities 
Enforcement  Act,  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1973 — revenue 
sharing — the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act,  railrocui  retirement  annui- 
ties, black  limg  benefits,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments. 

I  do  think  the  record  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress indicates  that  we  have  expressed  a 
concern  for  the  social  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion and  a  determination  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 
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ANOTHER  BURDEN  ON  MIDDLE 
CLASS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or  nfDiAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ciurrent 
preoccupation  with  revenue  sharing  and 
with  social  security  prompts  my  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  collesigues  two 
recent  articles  on  these  two  subjects. 

One  is  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  10, 1972,  and  points  up  how  local 
property  tax  relief  as  a  result  of  current 
revenue  sharing  legislation  is  largely  a 
myth. 

The  other  is  a  thoughtful  editorial 
frwn  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1972.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
dilemma  social  security  increases  are 
now  causing — whether  to  cmtlnue  to 
levy  regressive  payroll  taxes  on  the  pocM*, 
or  to  finance  the  program  not  as  insur- 
Eince  but  out  of  the  general  treasury,  as 
another  social  burden  laid  on  the  middle 
class. 

These  articles  contain  worthwhile 
warnings,  if  we  would  heed  them. 

The  two  articles  are  as  foUows: 
[From  the  Wuhlngton  Post,  October  10. 1973) 
Srakxd  Rbvbktte:  No  Tax  Cut 

By  Herbert  H.  Denton 
Washington  Poet  Staff  Writer 

For  the  mayor  of  Olenarden  (pop.  4,603) 
the  forthcoming  federal  revenue  sharing 
funds  means  the  Prince  Oeorges  Oounty 
town  ma;  expand  the  town  h&ll  to  hold 
1,200 — to  accommodate  even  larger  crowds 
at  the  lucrative  weekend  cabaret  dances  held 
there. 

For  Bowie  officials,  the  revenue  sharing 
check  may  be  iised  to  pave  the  mUe  of  road 
leading  back  to  the  city  lot  where  trash 
trucks  and  snowplows  are  parked. 

In  Laurel,  the  mayor  Is  thinking  of  us- 
ing some  of  the  money  to  buy  the  c^d  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  In  the  city  and  turn  It 
into  a  recreation  center. 

Revenue  sharing — the  planned  five-year 
program  that  will  pump  SS.8  billion  this 
year  Into  38,000  cities,  towns  and  other  local 
governments — has  been  touted  as  a  major 
federal  effort  to  ease  the  fiscal  problems  of 
local  governments. 

lAst  year,  President  Nixon  enthusiastically 


predlctAd  that  revenue  sharing,  which  re- 
ttims  some  federal  inoome  tax  money  to  lo- 
calities, could  not  cxily  "stop  the  rise  In 
property  taxes"  but  might  even  result  In  re- 
ductions of  up  to  30  percent. 

Interviews  with  local  ofllolals  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  Indicate  that  residents  should 
not  expect  any  Immediate  change  In  their 
local  tax  bills. 

Echoing  a  local  skepticism  about  the  long- 
term  futtire  of  the  program.  Howard  Borg- 
strom,  an  aide  to  the  Fairfax  County  execu- 
tive said:  "If  you  start  up  something  grand 
and  glorious  with  (the  revenue  sharing 
grant)  and  the  money  stops,  you're  not  in 
very  great  shape." 

As  federal  revenue  sharing  legislation  head£ 
for  probable  final  passage  in  Congress  this 
week,  local  government  officials  talked  about 
putting  the  money  into  one-shot  construc- 
tion projects,  or  adding  money  to  expand 
existing  programs  that  had  been  cut  back 
because  of  tight  finances.  Some  of  the  plans 
now  being  considered  Include  improved 
health  services  in  Alexandria,  more  money 
for  schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
additional  personnel  for  police  departmente 
in  Fairfax  and  Prlnoe  Oeorge's  counties. 

Tax  bills  for  the  current  fiscal  year  already 
have  been  sent  out,  and  no  local  government 
gave  the  slightest  hint  that  it  would  use  Its 
first  revenue  sharing  check  to  lower  the  prop- 
erty tax  In  the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  Nixon  administration  already  has 
opened  a  revenue  sharing  office  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Ofllcials  there  say  that  if 
congressional  approval  goes  according  to  the 
present  timetable,  they  plan  to  get  the  first 
Installment  of  checks  maUed  to  the  local 
governments  by  late  October — before  the 
presidential  election. 

TTie  town  of  University  Park,  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  may  never  get  Its  $10,641 
annual  revenue  sharing  grant  at  aU — not  If 
the  Treasury  Department  malls  checks  to 
University  Park.  The  town  has  neither  an 
office  nor  a  telephone,  and  It  picks  up  what- 
ever mail  It  gets  from  a  box  at  neighboring 
Hyattsvllle's  poet  office. 

As  far  as  reducing  local  taxes  goes,  there 
is  a  little-noticed  catch  In  the  revenue  shar- 
ing legislation  pending  on  Capitol  HUl:  the 
formula  used  to  calculate  the  siee  of  the 
grant  a  local  government  gets  Is  omistructed 
so  that  If  the  government  uses  the  grant  to 
lower  Its  taxes  one  year.  It  wm  probably  get 
a  smaller  revenue  sharing  grant  the  next 
year. 

If  the  money  is  tised  to  reduce  taxes,  Leo 
Wilson,  the  mayor  of  Laurel,  adds,  then  the 
city  must  consider  what  could  happen  In  the 
"sixth  year,"  when  the  financing  <A  the  cur- 
rent Isolation  runs  out.  Then,  he  points 
out,  if  revenue  sharing  stops  the  local  gov- 
ernments may  find  themselves  in  the  unen- 
viable position  of  sharply  increasing  taxes  to 
compensate. 

Some  local  ofllcials  have  not  yet  committed 
themselves  on  how  the  revenue  sharing 
money  wUl  be  ^ent.  Montgomery  County, 
the  nation's  wealthiest,  stands  to  get  SSJ) 
million  under  the  program,  and  an  aide  to 
the  county  executive  said  It  would  be  just 
speculation  at  this  point  to  talk  about  what 
the  county  might  do  with  the  money. 

But  the  general  Inclination  expressed  by 
most  area  officials  was  to  put  the  revenue 
sharing  money  into  building  projects  that 
do  not  have  any  significant  annual  reclining 
costs. 

Tlras,  the  tentative  plans  for  buying  the 
armory  in  Laurel  and  expanding  the  meeting 
ball  In  Olenarden.  (Olenarden  Mayor  Decatur 
W.  Trotter  concedes  that  no  town  meeting 
has  ever  brought  out  the  700  persons  that 
wotUd  fiU  the  hall  to  the  existing  capacity 
and  says  candidly  that  It  is  the  dances  on 
Friday  and  Satiirday  nights — events  that 
bring  $30,000  annually  Into  the  town  treas- 
ury— for  which  the  expansion  Is  Intended.) 

Where  officials  say  they  Intend  to  put  the 
money  Into  operating  uses.  It  Is  most  often 
for  programs  that  already  had  been  planned. 
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In  Atexandn*.  for  exmmpla,  oOoIaU  Mtld 
they  b«v«  t>«en  on  notice  for  soma  time  tb«t 
doctors  who  have  worked  on  a  voluntary 
basla  at  a  downtown  cltntc  will  not  do  ao 
after  the  end  of  the  year.  They  were  aware 
that  the  (acooo  to  •40.000  needed  to  pay  the 
phyalclana  for  the  part-time  service  was 
going  to  have  to  come  from  some  public 
3ource  and  revenue  sharing  now  looks  aa 
good  aa  any  of  them. 

Prince  Georges  County  Executive  WlUlam 
W.  Oullett  already  haa  said  he  Intended  to 
add  more  men  and  ralae  salaries  of  the  county 
police  force  with  other  money  the  county 
government  had.  Now  he  can  do  that  with 
revenue  sharing  and  use  the  other  funds  to 
satisfy  teacher  salary  demands — something 
he  had  not  originally  planned. 

Comer  Coppla.  D.C.'s  budget  director,  says 
ha  is  considering  recommending  to  the  mayor 
that  aome  of  the  revenue  sharing  money  be 
uaed  for  city  schools,  whoae  budget  request 
was  cut  by  Congreaa,  and  for  social  welfare 
programs. 

Copple  said  without  elaboration  that  he 
alao  believed  that  aome  of  the  money  ought 
to  be  uaed  for  new.  workable  programs  that 
can  show  Congreaa  the  benefit  of  continuing 
revenue  sharing. 

Some  legislative  handa  discount  the  fears 
of  Copple  and  other  metropolitan  area  offl- 
clala  that  revenue  sharing  could  be  short 
lived.  The  legislative  beauty  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, they  say,  Is  the  fact  that  It  gets  money 
Into  38.000  governments  In  every  congreaa- 
man'a  district  In  the  country — to  use  as  the 
local  offlclala  see  fit. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

October  10,  1973] 
Now,  Adoot  That  Old  Agk  Tax 

Bven  without  the  Social  Security  liberaliza- 
tion that  haa  received  all  but  final  approval 
In  Congreaa.  American  workers  In  January 
wUl  begin  paying  •594  a  year  aa  their  maxi- 
mum Social  Security  tax.  up  from  •468  this 
year. 

If  the  new  bill  becomea  law,  the  tax  moat 
likely  will  take  another  Jump,  rising  to  as 
much  as  ^720  by  1974. 

The  boosts  In  the  Social  Security  tax  bite 
axe  prompting  some  worried  looks  at  its  im- 
pact on  the  nation's  total  tax  structure.  The 
worries  are  vaUd  and  should  have  had  cloaer 
examination  even  before  the  latest  movea 
u>wanl  liberalization. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the  biggest 
concerns  are  being  expressed  by  economists 
and  tax  experts  who  usually  would  be  classi- 
fied as  "liberals,"  aa  that  term  la  understood 
today.  In  a  recent  letter  to  The  New  York 
rimes,  a  group  of  six  Washington  economists, 
including  Brookings  Institution  tax  expert 
Joseph  A.  Pechman,  complained  that  as  the 
Social  Secvirlty  tax  risea,  its  regressive  Impact 
becomes  more  severe.  In  other  words,  workers 
with  a  relatively  modest  Income  and  high 
income  workers  would  pay  that  same  •TSO. 
(They  argue  further,  by  the  way,  that  the 
matching  tax  paid  by  employers  is.  In  effect. 
alao  borne  by  workers,  which  doubles  the 
proposed  •720.) 

To  demonstrate  the  regresaivlty  feature  of 
the  tax.  the  economists  noted  that  it  cur- 
rently represents  some  10%  of  the  income  of 
a  worker  earning  •g.OOO  a  year  but  less  than 
2%  of  an  income  in  the  •50.000  bracket. 

The  economists  prop>oee  that  the  tax  ahoiild 
be  reformed  to  relieve  the  burdens  on  low- 
Income  workers.  They  suggest  that  It  could 
be  applied  only  to  family  Incomes  in  excess 
of  a  certain  figure,  such  as  ^4.300  for  a  family 
ot  four.  Tor  example. 

Such  propoaals  constitute  a  not-eo-aubtle 
movement  away  from  the  concept  that 
.American  workers  have  had  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. The  fact  that  the  concept  was  never 
totaily  accurate  does  not  make  it  xinUnpor- 
tant.  Perhaps  pmrtly  because  it  is  offlclally 
titled  Old  Age,  Survlvon  and  Dlaabllity  Insur- 
ance, most  workers  have  tbou^t  of  it  as  Just 
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that — insuranoe.  It  has  not  carried  the 
stigma  of  welfare.  This  concept  has  not  been 
altered  by  the  fact  that  Social  Security  Is  not 
insurance  In  the  uaual  senae.  The  tax,  which 
now  supporta  some  938  billion  in  annual 
benefits,  Is  part  of  the  federal  budget  and  the 
program  is  not  heavily  funded  relative  to  Its 
slae. 

One  of  the  risks  In  removing  the  regreaalv- 
Ity  of  the  Social  Security  program  Ilea  in  the 
possibility  that  it  might  take  on  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  programs  that  are  more 
properly  called  welfare.  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents now  feel  that  they  earned  what  they  re- 
ceive, even  though  In  fact  current  benefits 
return  more  to  a  retiree  than  he  actually 
put  in  and  are  shaded  somewhat  m  favor  of 
retireea  who  had  low  incomes  in  their  work- 
ing life.  But  an  outright  exemption  of  low- 
Income  workers  might  reduce  the  present 
senae  of  dignity  and  propriety  that  recipients 
justly  feel. 

Further,  relief  for  low  Income  workers 
probably  would  bring  about  another  transfer 
of  a  tax  burden  towards  the  already  well- 
laden  shoulders  of  middle  Income  taxpayers. 
Many  such  taxpayers  have  begun  to  reaent 
such  tranafera. 

The  problem  wasn't  ao  great  back  In  1963. 
when  the  Social  Security  tax  was  only  12.6% 
of  federal  revenuea  and  thus  a  relatively 
small  share  of  individual  tax  payments.  But 
now,  thanks  to  the  Increasing  generoaity  of 
Congreaa.  the  share  haa  risen  to  26% . 

So  it  would  appear  that  Congress  has  got- 
ten itself  Into  a  dilemma  where  it  must  decide 
whether  to  continue  soaking  the  poor,  rela- 
tively, or  consider  swinging  another  burden 
to  the  middling-well  off.  It  Is  not  a  pleasant 
decision  but  one  Congreaa  will  find  more 
pressing  if  It  continues  to  expand  Social 
Security  benefits.  After  all,  someone  wiU  have 
to  pay  for  them. 
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THE    VEIL    OF    SECRECY    SHIELDS 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  POWER  GAME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOT7ISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
Tuesday's  proceedings,  the  House  passed 
legislation  which  gives  the  President  vir- 
tually dictatorial  powers  to  limit  or 
freeze  congressional  appropriations  with- 
out first  seeking  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

Though  I  do  not  support  this  action 
and  voted  against  the  biil,  it  is  certainly 
nothing  new.  In  fact,  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  can  describe  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's conduct  of  the  executive 
branch,  it  is  secrecy  and  unilateral  ac- 
tion without  benefit  of  congressional 
approval. 

There  have  been  secret  negotiations, 
secret  peace  talks — secret  this  and  se- 
cret that.  It  would  appear  that  President 
Nixon  has  little  confidence  in  the 
American  people  or  in  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives here  in  the  Congress. 

But  the  Congress  and  our  people  are 
not  alone.  According  to  recent  reports, 
the  President  even  bypasses  his  own 
people  in  the  executive  branch  and  at 
the  highest  possible  levels  of  diplomacy. 
Some  diplomats  are  even  saying  that 
they  have  been  "left  out  in  the  cold." 

The  state  of  the  Nation  has  deterior- 
ated to  the  point  where  the  United 
States  is  being  nm   by   the  changing 


whims  and  passions  of  the  Preeident  and 
his  advisors.  The  United  States  is  no 
longer  a  nation  of  laws  or  representa- 
tive government.  We  have  become  as 
pawns  manipulated  in  an  international 
game  and  moved  by  the  whims  of  mai 
who  strive  to  govern  through  personal 
power. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  related  news 
article : 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News, 

Oct.   9,    19721 

WHmt  HoTTSx   Smoixcr:    U.S.   Oifl,omat8  in 

Moscow     BTPAB8XD 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

Moscow. — In  the  period  of  bloaaomlng  re- 
latlona  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  close-to- 
the-veet  diplomatic  style  of  the  'White  House 
la  demoralizing  career  dlplomata  at  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  who  must  conduct  relations 
with  Moscow  over  the  long  run. 

In  its  evident  eagerness  to  protect  the 
secrecy  of  various  negotiations  now  under 
way  with  Moscow,  the  White  House  has 
largely  bypassed  the  embsissy.  leaving  offi- 
cials there  feeling  uninformed  and  out  of 
the  picture. 

"I  have  to  go  to  my  Soviet  counterpart  at 
the  ministry  to  find  out  what  has  been  going 
on  In  these  talks,"  commented  one  senior 
American  embassy  ofQclal. 

"They  know  much  more  than  we  do  about 
what  is  going  on.  They  are  kept  better  In- 
formed by  their  higher-ups  than  we  are.  All 
we  get  from  Washington  these  days  are  the 
visa  cables — telling  us  which  Soviet  offlclala 
are  supposed  to  get  visas  to  go  to  the  states." 

Embassy  officials  and  other  Western  diplo- 
mats were  particularly  surprised  to  notice 
that  when  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  President 
Nixon's  White  House  security  adviser,  was 
here  for  talks  In  mid  September,  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  Jacob  O.  Beam,  evidently 
did  not  participate. 

Tass,  the  Soviet  ne-ws  agency,  circulated  a 
picture  on  Sept.  14,  showing  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev, the  Communist  party  leader.  Joined  by 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Oromyko  and 
Anatoly  Dobrynln,  the  Soviet  ambassador  to 
Washington.  Opposite  him  sat  Kissinger  ac- 
companied by  two  White  House  aides.  Beams 
was  not  present,  though  he  was  reportedly 
briefed  on  the  talks  later  by  Kissinger. 

American  and  other  diplomats  comment 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  omission  that  Soviet 
officials  notice  and  that  It  hurts  a  foreign 
embassy's  prospects  for  gaining  regular  and 
easy  access  to  Soviet  officials  once  the  top- 
level  delegations  have  left  the  scene. 

"When  Kissinger  Is  here,  we're  left  out  in 
the  cold."  said  a  middle-level  diplomat.  "And 
when  he's  gone  we're  still  out  In  the  cold. 
People  come  In  from  Washington  and  get 
high-level  red  carpet  treatment.  But  when 
they  expect  ua  to  carry  on,  they  don't  realize 
the  problems  we  have  on  a  day-by-day,  week- 
by-week  basis,  even  setting  up  the  meetings 
that  are  necessary." 

The  sheer  volume  of  American  delegations 
now  passing  through  Moscow  to  talk  on  top- 
ics ranging  from  top  White  House  business 
and  trade  to  envlixinmental  problems  or 
water  conservation  management,  has  signif- 
icantly Increased  the  contact  of  American 
officials  with  the  Russians. 

In  his  first  three  years,  Beam  has  not 
been  taking  part  in  a  sit-down  meeting  with 
Brezhnev  until  the  visit  last  April  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Barl  L.  Butz.  Again 
in  July,  he  accompanied  Commerce  Secretary 
Peter  O.  Peterson  to  the  Black  Sea  resort 
area  where  Peterson  met  with  Brezhnev  to 
discuss  trade  matters. 

Nonetheless,  western  diplomats  point  out 
that  such  occasional  meetings  do  not  begin 
to  compare  to  the  access  that  the  White 
House  and  State  Department  regularly  give 
to  the  Soviet  ambassador  In  Washington. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Dobrynln,  who  has 
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bacome  widely  known  to  administration  and 
(ongressionai  leaders  in  both  parties  during 
XiiM  long  tenure  In  Waahlngton. 


CONGRESS  VERSUS  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  jnaarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  The  Con- 
gress are  highly  cognizant  of  the  out- 
standing work  and  dogged  determina- 
tion of  our  dlstin^uised  colleague. 
Congressman  Henry  Helstoski  of  New 
Jersey,  in  liis  pursuit  of  action  programs 
through  our  legislative  process  in  com- 
bating the  most  vicious  social  evil  of  our 
time ;  the  narcotic  epidemic. 

In  one  of  his  recent  addresses  to  his 
constituency  on  the  subject  he  precisely 
articulated  some  truly  hard-hitting  facts 
that  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  Nation's 
problem  in  drug  abuse  as  well  as  express- 
ing some  very  poignant  sentiments  of  the 
Congress  on  this  critically  important  na- 
tional issue.  It  is  most  important  to  all 
of  us  here  in  the  Congress  and  the  people 
throughout  our  Nation  that  they  be  in- 
formed and  alerted  to  his  profound  ob- 
servations and  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  present  them  to  you  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  of  our  congressional  proceed- 
ings. The  full  text  of  his  statement  is  as 
follows : 

CONOBXSS  VzKsns  Dkug  Abttsk 

The  drug  problem  is  hard  to  talk  about 
for  two  reasons.  Por  one  thing,  there  are  so 
many  angles  to  It.  Por  another.  It's  already 
been  talked  and  'written  almost  to  death.  If 
you  are  like  me.  you've  heard  and  read  so 
much  about  it — ^wlth  so-called  experts  dis- 
agreeing with  each  o'Uier  aU  over  the  place — 
tbat  you  hardly  know  what  to  think.  All  In 
all,  aa  far  aa  I  can  see,  there  are  no  clean, 
hard  answers  In  this  field — whether  you're 
talking  about  the  effects  of  drugs,  the  reason 
people  take  them,  or  what  to  do  about  It.  It's 
one  of  those  subjects  that  gets  you  frus- 
trated. After  you've  ■wrestled  with  It  a  ^rtille, 
you  come  close  to  throwing  up  your  handa 
and  walking  a-way  from  It. 

The  trouble  la.  we  can't  afford  to  'walk 
away  from  It.  The  problem  la  there — It's  solid 
and  real.  No  matter  how  sick  and  tired  we 
may  get  of  hearing  about  it,  we  can't  Just 
turn  oMi  backs.  TTiere's  too  much  at  stake. 

When  I  say  the  problem  Is  there,  I  qieak 
with  certainty.  I  don't  get  that  certainty  from 
all  the  widely  varying  official  statistics  and 
estimates,  sporadic  school  svirveys,  sample 
polls,  and  so  forth.  My  certainty  stems  from 
the  same  source  as  yours.  I  would  bet  that 
almost  every  person  here  today  has  direct 
knowledge  of  somebody,  moat  likely  some- 
body young,  who  has  a  drug  problem.  It 
may  even  be  somebody  In  your  own  family. 
Anyone  who  has  been  living  In  urban  Amer- 
ica during  the  past  five  years  or  ao  knows 
that  drugs  have  become  a  real  threat.  You 
"hear  about  It — or  see  It — on  all  aides.  You 
don't  need  statistics  to  tell  you  that  it's 
there  and  tbat  It  has  been  getting  worse. 
However,  it's  Just  aa  well  to  be  aware  of  what 
the  surveyers  and  statisticians  have  to  tell  us. 

Until  about  three  years  ago  aU  Federal 
agency  eatlmates  of  the  number  of  narcotic 
addicts  in  the  country  indicated  there  were 
somewhere  between  50,000  and  160,000.  Laat 
June  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
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and  Dangeroua  Druga  tectlflad  before  a  Con- 
greaalonal  committee  tbat  a  new  atatiatlcal 
analyata  ahowed  there  were  over  300000.  Juat 
recently  the  Bureau  baa  informed  ua  there 
are  660,0001 

Department  of  Defense  wltneasea  UAi  a 
Congreaalonal  committee  laat  year  that  the 
number  of  mUitary  membera  investigated  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  because  of  drug  use 
increaaed  by  30  percent  from  1M8  to  1969 
and  by  38  peroant  from  1969  to  1970. 

In  1970  more  than  1,000  peraona  In  New 
York  City  died  from  dangeroua  drug  use — 
mostly  heroin.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
them  were  teenagers.  Mayor  Llndaay  told 
Congreaa  laat  year  that  60  percent  ot  the 
Inmates  in  city  Jalla  were  addicts  and  that 
New  York  spends  660  mUUon  annuaUy  Juat 
on  prlaon.  court  sind  police  coats  for  addicts. 
College  student  surveys  have  shown  that 
some  IS  percent  have  tried  amphetamlnea 
and  16  percent  have  tried  barbituratee.  In 
a  1967  natlonwlde-all-agea  survey,  26  percent 
of  all  persons  over  IB  reported  some  use  of 
psychoactive  drugs  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  persona  reporting  use  of  a 
tranquUizer  at  some  time  in  their  Uvea  rose 
from  7  percent  In  1967  to  27  percent  In  1967. 
And  so  It  goes.  The  statistics  are  always 
incomplete,  and  many  questions  can  be — and 
are — raised  about  them.  But  taken  along  with 
our  own  personal  experience  and  observation, 
they  add  up  to  Bad  News. 

Thia  country  haa  a  lot  of  problema.  People 
are  worried  about  a  lot  of  things.  But  there 
are  probably  less  than  half  a  dozen  issues 
that  really  get  to  them,  on  an  every-day 
basis,  more  or  less  throughout  the  country. 
Prom  my  observations,  drug  ab'use  Is  one  of 
these. 

Now,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  have  the  Idea 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  18 
not  reeponaive  to  the  real  concerns  of  the 
electorate.  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  we  think,  those  guys  won't  do  any- 
thing about  it":  that's  the  way  this  kind  of 
thinking  goea.  There  may  be  some  isaues  that, 
for  one  reaaon  or  another,  lend  themselves 
to  that  charge,  but  In  general.  It's  nonsense. 
If  anything.  Congress  may  be  over-respon- 
sive. The  Members  get  so  anxloua  to  solve  a 
problem  that  has  everybody  upaet  that  some- 
times they  strike  out  wildly  in  all  directions. 
After  all.  aside  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  genuinely  dedicted  to  representing 
their  constituents,  they  are  also  politicians. 
A  good  politician,  faced  with  a  problem  that 
has  the  voters  all  uptight,  is  going  to  knock 
himself  out  trying  to  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion. The  recent  history  of  Congressional 
activity  in  the  drug  ab'use  field  is  a  fine 
example  of  this. 

In  the  last  ten  years.  Congress  has  enacted 
sixteen  laws  having  some  relation  to  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts and  other  drug  abusers — most  of  these 
involving  provision  of  federal  funds.  In  1970 
we  reviewed  and  completely  reorganized  the 
entire  complex  of  narcotic  and  dangerous 
drug  control  laws.  Also  In  1970,  we  enacted 
two  statutes  containing  provision  for  aid  to 
drug  abuse  education  activities.  In  the  same 
year  'we  establlsht-d  the  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  Commission  which  has  Just  recently 
submitted  its  first  report,  the  one  on  mari- 
huana. Now.  we  have  Just  finished  passing 
a  new  major  piece  of  legislation,  which  has 
the  primary  purpose  of  establishing  a  super 
drug  abuse  agency  to  coordinate  and  super- 
vise all  federal  treatment.  rehabUitation,  re- 
search, training,  and  education  activities  In 
this  area.  Additionally,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  major  new  grant  and  contract  fund- 
ing authority  in  these  fields. 

What  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  these 
federal  developments  of  the  last  ten  years? 

As  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  the 
most  significant  development  has  been  the 
gradual  but  steady  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Community  Mental  Heatlh  Cen- 
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tors  prc«ram.  Originally  authorlaed  aa  a  con- 
struction program  by  the  Community  Mental 
Heatlh  Centers  Act  of  19«3.  it  waa  aoon 
amended  to  provide  for  operational  funding 
aa  well.  At  the  time  the  '03  legislation  waa 
being  conaldered.  it  was  establiahed  thai  the 
scope  of  mental  health  treatn^nt  ooveted 
narcotic  addiction  and  tbat  the  oentera  could 
be  used — although  not  exclusively — for  the 
treatment  and  care  of  addicts. 

After  a  lew  years  of  experience.  Congress 
waa  forced  to  come  to  the  ooncluaion  tbat 
the  general  mental  health  oentera  were  not 
doing  the  necessary  Job  in  treating  addiction. 
In  some  cases,  this  waa  becaviae  the  State  or 
oonununity  didn't  see  that  it  had  a  problem 
big  enough  to  Justify  the  apectal  arrange- 
ments which  might  be  neceasary.  In  others, 
hospital  authorlUee  feared  that  if  the  centers 
took  in  addicts,  it  would  scare  the  other  pa- 
tients away.  And  In  stUI  others,  the  hospital 
staff  simply  didn't  want  the  bother  of  dealing 
with  addlcta.  who  are  notorioualy  trouble- 
some pattenta. 

As  a  conaequenoe,  in  1M8  Congreaa 
amended  the  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
authorize  funding  of  specialized  oentera  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  aa  well  aa 
alcohollca.  Thia  program  has  since  been  ex- 
panded a  number  of  times,  the  basic  au- 
thorization for  the  present  year  being  tao 
million  and  for  the  coming  year  •SO  million. 
In  addition,  In  the  Special  Action  Office  blU 
Juat  paaaed,  an  addlUonal  900  million  waa 
provided  for  the  current  year  plua  the  two 
foUowlng. 

Another  landmark  In  addict  rehabilitation 
legislation  during  the  paat  decade  waa  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1900. 
This  law  provlda.^  for  the  pcaalblllty  of  dvU 
commitment,  foi  treatment,  of  narcotic 
addlcta  charged  with  Federal  criminal 
oSenaea.  It  alao  makee  It  poaslble.  under  cer- 
tain circumstancea,  to  commit  to  a  federal 
treatment  center  an  addict  not  charged  with 
any  crime.  The  algniflcance  oi  t.he  laglalatlon 
Uee  in  its  recognition  of  addiction  aa  a  dlaeaae 
and  Ita  enunciation  of  a  policy  to  substitute 
treatment  for  punishment  where  poaslble  and 
productive.  An  Important  feature  of  the  Act 
la  Ita  emphasis  on  after-care  services,  mean- 
ing counaeling  and  other  overalght  of  treated 
persona  after  they  return  to  their  own 
oommtinitles. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  in  1970  the  narcotic 
and  dangerous  drug  regulatory  laws  were 
completely  overha\iled.  These  were  a  patch- 
work of  separate  statutea  going  back  to  1914, 
when  the  basic  federal  an tl -narcotics  law — 
the  Harrison  Act — waa  passed.  The  Idea  of 
the  1970  legislation  was  to  bring  aU  of  the 
existing  controls  togetbM-  in  one,  rational 
system  which  might  be  more  eflicientljr 
enforced. 

As  former  Attorney  General  Mitchell  put 
it,  the  measure  attempted  to  "synthesize  the 
existing  controls  into  one  body  of  organic 
law."  At  the  stone  time,  the  Adminlatration 
and  Congress  both  took  the  oppMtuntty  to 
review  basic  policies — and  In  addition  to 
generally  reetructurlng  the  control  system, 
the  final  enactment  made  a  number  of  very 
significant  changes  In  pre'vlously  existing  law. 
The  new  law  Is  contained  In  two  titles  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  (rf  1970:  title  II.  the  Con- 
trolled Substanoee  Act,  and  title  m,  the  Con- 
troll?d  Substances  Impwrt  and  Export  Act. 
The  Controlled  Substanoee  Act — and  Ita 
companion  import-export  statute — governs 
any  drug  or  other  substance  which  is  deter- 
mined to  have  a  substantial  potential  for 
abuse  and  dangerous  consequenoee  for  the 
average  peraon  who  abuses  it.  Specifically  ex- 
cluded, however,  are  distilled  spirits,  wine, 
malt  beverages,  and  tobacco. 

The  Act  requires  all  persons  or  Anns  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  importing,  or  dis- 
tributing any  of  the  substanoee  it  coven  to 
be  federally  licensed.  AU  persoxis  or  firma  en- 
gaged in  diapenslng  or  prescribing  one  o< 
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t.a«ae  •uo8t«nc«a  must  be  tod»r%l\j  r«gUt«re<l. 
A  feature  of  the  revamped  law  is  the  est«b- 
llsbment  of  a  clualficatlon  system  contlatlng 
of  five  schedule*.  All  medically  used  drugs 
covered  by  the  Act  are  assigned  to  one  of 
four  of  these  schedules,  according  to  rela- 
tlTe  danger  from  abuse. 

At  one  end,  in  Schedule  II,  are  such  drugs 
as  morphine,  methadone,  cocaine,  and  the 
amphetamines;  at  the  other,  in  Schedule  V, 
you  find  mild  narcotic  compounds  lUte  para- 
gortc.  In  a  completely  separate  class — Sched- 
ule I — are  all  those  substances  with  a  poten- 
tial for  abuse  but  no  medlcaUy  acceptable  use 
In  the  United  States.  This  schedule  contains 
such  drugs  as  heroin,  LSD,  and  marihuana. 
In  general,  the  degree  of  regulation — and  the 
penalties  prescribed  for  Tlolation — depend 
upon  the  schedule  of  the  drug. 

The  Controlled  Substances  Act  was  the 
highlight  of  the  dnig  actions  of  the  91st 
Congress,  and  In  a  sense  the  climax  of  the 
preceding  eight  years  or  so  of  steadily  Increas- 
ing concern  over  the  drug  problem.  As  I  have 
previously  indicated,  the  Congress  acted  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  regulatory,  or  so- 
called  "law  enforcement",  aspect  of  drug 
abuse  control,  but  also  in  the  treatment,  re- 
search, and  education  fields.  At  the  end  of 
1970.  a  number  of  observers  thought,  in  view 
of  all  tbat  had  been  done  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress, that  the  drug  Issue  would  be  quiet  for 
a  time. 

However,  It  just  hasn't  worked  out  that 
way.  In  some  ways  the  momentum  the  drug 
Issue  gathered  during  the  last  Congress  seems 
to  have  been  too  great  to  hold  back.  Although 
there  hasn't  ben  anything  before  us  c^  the 
same  magnitude  as  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  there  stUl  have  been  over  300 
bills  Introduced  which  relate  to  sotne  aspect 
of  the  problem.  And  at  least  a  dozen  Congres- 
sional committees  have  held  either  legisla- 
tive or  Investigative  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Awvrmg  the  moot  Important  Issues  em- 
bodied by  legislation  In  the  current  Congress 
arc:  (1)  the  drug  problem  in  the  military, 
especially  among  the  Vietnam  troops;  (2) 
drug  addiction  treatment  for  veterans:  (3) 
the  question  of  requiring  addicts  receiving 
welfare  because  of  drug-caused  disability  to 
undergo  treatment;  (4)  the  qusetlon  of 
withholding  foreign  aid  from  countries  which 
don't  cooperate  with  lu  on  curbing  the  drug 
traffic  Into  the  VS.;  (5)  aid  to  SUtes  for 
treatment  of  addicts  In  prison  (6)  the  or- 
ganization of  Federal  government  drug  con- 
trol and  drug  treatment  efforts. 

Last  year.  In  the  Sel^lve  Service  Act 
amendments,  we  directed  the  Armed  Forces 
to  Identify  drug  dependent  servicemen  and 
to  provide  treatment.  A  pending  Administra- 
tion bUl  authorizes  a  treatment  program  for 
addict  soldiers  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  provides  that  they  may  be  retained 
InvoluntarUy  In  the  service  for  treatment 
for  up  to  30  days  after  service  expiration 
date.  In  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
the  House  side,  we  worked  out  a  piece  of 
legislation  last  summer  which  authorises  a 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  any  veteran, 
serviceman  or  ex-serviceman  suffering  from 
drug  dependency  or  drug  abuse,  and  provides 
for  the  actual  Judicial  commitment  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  care  and  treat- 
ment— under  certain  circumstances — of  ad- 
dict veterans  and  ex-servicemen.  The  House 
passed  this  bill  in  July,  and  the  Senate  has 
hdd  hearings. 

A  provLslMi  of  HJl.  1,  the  big  welfare- 
social  security  bUl,  would  require  addicts  re- 
ceiving welfare  because  of  drug-oaused  dis- 
ability to  undergo  treatment.  I  myaeU  am  a 
CO- sponsor  of  a  separate  bill  which  has  the 
same  purpose. 

On  the  foreign  aid  business,  we  finally  got 
a,  blU  passed  which  directs  the  President  to 
suspend  aid  to  any  country  which  Isn't  afaap- 
tn^  up  on  drug  traffic  control.  This  was  a 
provtslon  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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1971,  which  only  recently  got  passed  after  a 
hectic  legislative  career.  The  provision  was 
based  on  a  bill  originally  Introduced  by  Oon- 
greesznan  Bodlno,  of  which  I  was  co-sponsor. 

Another  bill  which  I  co-sponsored  amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  to  provide  specifically  tor  funding  treat- 
ment programs  for  drug  dependent  criminal 
offenders,  both  wbUe  they  are  In  prison  and 
after  release.  Tials  bill  has  also  passed  the 
House  and  Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

The  major  drug  control  legislation  of  the 
Congress  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
March  31.  A  bUl  which  started  out  as  an 
Administration  measure  but  which  was 
heavUy  amended  by  Congress,  It  Is  entitled 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972.  Its  main  purpose  >*  the  establlah- 
ment  of  a  Special  Action  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  for  coordinating  and  supervising 
federal  efforts  to  control  drug  abuse,  exclud- 
ing law  enforcement  activities  and  legal  pro- 
ceedings. This  action  was  seen  as  badly 
needed  because,  as  a  result  of  all  the  legis- 
lation passed  In  recent  years,  so  many  agen- 
cies are  Involved  in  tratement,  research  and 
education  activities.  The  l&ea  Is  that  with 
a  kind  of  super-agency,  beaded  by  what 
amounts  to  a  drug  abuse  czar,  we  will  have 
the  kind  of  coordinated  approach  w*  need 
to  get  the  maximum  out  of  all  our  efforts. 

Additionally,  as  passed,  the  new  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  additional  aid  to  States,  communities,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  drug  treatment 
and  prevention  projects.  In  terms  of  new 
money  It  will  amount  to  about  $1  bUllon  over 
a  three  and  one-half  year  period. 

The  new  law  also  creates  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  and  a  National  Drug 
Abuse  Training  Center. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions which  ended  up  In  the  legislation 
were  similar  to  those  oX  my  bill,  HH.  3136. 
I  think  this  one  Is  a  really  big  step  forward. 

It  wasn't  my  intention  today  to  throw  a 
lot  of  names  of  legislation  at  you  and  dazzle 
you  with  how  busy  we've  all  been  down  in 
Washington.  But  I  did  want  to  give  you  some 
Idea  of  what's  been  going  on  down  there 
so  far  as  this  drug  business  Is  concerned — 
both  in  the  93nd  Congress  and  In  the  recent 
past.  I  know  that  when  all  of  this  stuff  comes 
out  in  the  newspapers,  in  dribs  and  drabs. 
It  doesn't  make  too  much  of  an  Impact.  As 
long  as  you  look  around  you  and  see  that 
the  drug  problem  hasn't  gone  away,  you 
nuky  get  the  Idea  that  nobody's  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  That's  not  so.  We're  really 
trying.  But  there's  no  uae  In  kidding  our- 
selves, this  is  a  really  tough  one.  and  there 
are  no  easy  answers.  In  the  long  run  it's 
going  to  take  more  than  legislation.  However, 
to  the  extent  that  legislation  will  help,  I 
want  to  tell  you  I  think  this  Is  one  area 
where  Congress  Is  really  in  there  trying. 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  my  latest  weekly  report  to 
Iowa.  Many  Members  may  find  these  ar- 
ticles of  interest: 

Bnx    SCHXBI.X   RXPORTS   FBOM    WASHmOTON 
BUKAI,  DKVXLOPMENT   WOKKSHOP 

The  Rural  Development  Act,  as  most  lo- 
wans  known  by  now.  provides  a  strong  basis 
for  developing  the  ftill  growth  potential  of 
our  countryside  and  communities  The  exact 
ramifications  of  this  recently  passed,  com- 


plex legislation,  however,  are  not  widely 
known.  As  a  service  to  residents  of  their 
cities  and  surrounding  areas,  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha 
are  Jointly  sponsoring  a  meeting  to  examine 
the  Implications  of  the  Rxiral  Development 
Act.  The  workshop  begins  at  10:00  ajn.  on 
October  34th  at  the  Omaha  HUton.  It  will 
feature  a  team  of  oOdaU  from  different 
agencies  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture led  by  William  Brwln,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Rural  Development.  As  a  sjxDn- 
sca-  of  the  original  bill  and  a  member  of  the 
eight-man  Appropriations  subcommittee 
which  funds  the  program,  I  have  been  asked 
to  participate.  The  day's  dlscvisslons,  which 
are  expected  to  end  around  3:00  pjn.,  should 
prove  enlightening  for  everyone.  We  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  answer  questions  and 
record  reactions  from  the  people  directly  af- 
fected by  the  law.  Tickets,  including  the 
price  of  a  luncheon,  may  be  purchased  for 
«7.00  from  the  Council  Bluffs  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Suite  50«,  First  Federal  Savings 
A  Loan  Btilldlng,  Coiuicll  Bluffs,  Iowa  51601, 
by  October  30th. 

HXBS   WX  CO   AGAIN 

One  way  to  Insure  the  appropriation  of 
funds  tor  a  shaky  project  Is  to  sell  it  as  a 
multl-purpoee  program  with  a  liUle  some- 
thing for  everyone.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  angling  for  a  new  convention  cen- 
ter for  years  but  could  not  win  wide  enough 
endorsement  to  secure  the  money  from  Con- 
gress. This  year,  however,  sponsors  of  the  plan 
hit  upon  a  winning  combination  and  suc- 
cessfully sold  their  Idea  as  a  cc«nbinatlon 
Presidential  memorial-Bicentennial  -  urban 
renewal  project. 

Supporters  claim  that  the  civic  center 
will  rejuvenate  downtown  Washlngtcoi  by 
drawing  scores  of  thousands  of  convention- 
eers and  other  free-spending  tourists  to  the 
central  city.  They  cite  the  Jobs  It  wUl  create 
directly  and  Indirectly.  And  they  stoutly  in- 
sist the  whole  project  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
a  mere  $14  million  over  the  next  eight  years. 
To  attract  conservatives  who  might  other- 
wise be  unwilling  to  sink  more  money  in  the 
District's  abortive  urban  renewal  programs, 
advocates  of  the  center  are  billing  it  as  a  liv- 
ing memorial  to  the  late  President  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  and  an  investment  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  worthy  of  our  200th  birthday. 

Too  few  members  of  Congress,  unfortu- 
nately, saw  through  these  arguments.  First  it 
Is  iinlikely  that  the  center  will  rejuvenate 
downtown  Washington.  The  problems  plagu- 
ing the  nation's  capital  are  not  so  easily 
solved.  A  convention  center  rising  in  the 
midst  of  crlme-rldden  ruins  wlU  not  attract 
visitors;  it  will  repri  them.  The  center's 
ability  to  make  money  Is  thus  queetionable. 
too.  The  relatively  modest  114  million  re- 
quest for  operating  costs  over  the  next  eight 
years  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  pri- 
vate developer  will  finance  the  $a8-mllllon 
construction  cost  and  wUl  be  repaid  out  of 
the  center's  prematurely  anticipated  profits. 
If  that  assumption  proves  false,  as  It  un- 
doubtedly will,  the  federal  government  will 
naturally  be  expected  to  repay  the  debt.  In 
addition  the  operating  costs  are  bound  to 
expand,  and  these,  too,  will  be  charged  to  the 
taxpayers'  account. 

The  Bicentennial  gambit  Is  Just  that.  No 
one  familiar  with  largo  scale  construction 
projects  believes  that  the  center  will  be 
completed  by  1976.  Nor  is  the  project  a  suit- 
able memorial  to  General  Eisenhower.  The  . 
only  President  In  recent  memory  who  suc- 
cessfully dedicated  himself  to  balancing  the 
federal  budget  would  scarcely  be  gratified  to 
lend  his  name  to  such  an  open-ended  drain 
on  the  Treasury. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  swallowing  such 
propaganda.  Congress  has  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience with  white  elephant  memorials  in 
the  paeC  to  know  better.  The  Bobert  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial   Stadium  stands  empty 
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n»oet  of  the  year.  The  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  continues  to  run 
up  yearly  operating  deficits  in  the  millions 
after  dunning  the  taxpayer  for  construction 
C(»t8  of  $67  million,  despite  repeated  as- 
surances to  the  contrary.  It  is  difficult  to  lui- 
derstand  how  yet  suiother  unviable  levia- 
than could  win  Congressional  approval.  We 
gball  unquestionably  live  to  regret  it. 

NIX    ON    NAOIB 

Reviews  on  the  first  volume  of  Ralph 
Nader's  massive  study  of  Congress  are  reeling 
In  now,  and  the  verdict  Is  resoundingly  nega- 
tive. Even  before  the  succeeding  installments 
have  been  published,  the  Raiders'  introduc- 
tory fusillade  has  met  with  sharp  salvos 
from  the  liberal  press.  Time  magazine  com- 
pared Nader's  efforts  to  the  "outrageous  and 
Inaccurate"  attacks  of  the  first  "muckraker." 
Normally  sympathetic  to  the  consumer  cause. 
Time  concluded:  "Who  Runs  Congreaa?  revels 
m  recounting  every  Instance  of  bribery,  in- 
auence  peddling  and  even  criminality  in  the 
Congressional  history  books,  but  it  Is  neither 
explicit  nor  persuasive  In  presenting  its  view 
of  the  problems  that  short-circuit  Con- 
gressional progress." 

The  Washington  Post,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  influential  and  liberal  newspapers,  con- 
curred more  gently:  "The  book  has  nothing 
really  new  to  interest  the  already  knowledge- 
able .  .  .  Ralph  Nader's  name  on  it  may  be 
enough  to  stir  up  Interest.  But  If  Nader's 
name  weren't  on  it,  it  would  be  certain  to  be 
called  a  rather  mediocre  job."  It  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  left-leaning  New  Republic, 
however,  who  really  lambasted  the  man 
hitherto  called  "a  Don  Quixote  with  clout." 
The  article  accused  Nader  of  remaining  sUent 
on  the  Issue  of  no-fault  auto  Insurance,  con- 
sidered by  many  the  most  important  piece  of 
consumer  legislation  to  come  before  Congress 
In  this  decade.  The  New  Rejfublic  charged 
that  Naider  failed  to  take  a  positive  poeltlon 
because  the  American  Trial  Lawyers,  which 
has  been  lobbying  vigorously  against  no-fault 
insurance,  donated  $10,000  to  Nader  personal- 
ly and  an  equal  sum  to  his  Center  for  Auto 
Safety. 

Undeterred  by  this  evidence  of  corruption 
In  his  own  organization,  Nader  Is  forging 
ahead  with  his  publication  schedule,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  his  one-man  siege  against 
Congress.  He  admitted  In  a  recent  press  con- 
ference, called  to  publicize  his  book,  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  rouse  wide  public  Interest 
la  his  latest  crusade.  He  said  he  alms  never- 
theless to  "make  Congress  as  Interesting  as 
bird  watching."  Quizzed  by  a  reporter  on  Just 
how  many  supporters  that  would  net  him, 
Nader  hesitated  only  briefly  before  asserting, 
"Pour  hundred  thousand."  Ralph's  riposte, 
alas,  was  as  Inaccurate  as  many  of  the  "facts" 
he  cites  about  Congress.  The  real  flgure  ap- 
proaches three  million  ornlthophiles. 

Reaction  from  Congress  Is  none  too  posi- 
tive, either.  Most  members  resent  the  impli- 
cation that  they  are  responsible  to  anyone 
except  their  own  constituents.  None  summed 
up  the  prevailing  attitude  better  than  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Nix.  The  liberal  black  Con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania  put  It  this  way: 
"I  do  not  think  my  constituents  want  me  to 
pay  homage  to  Ralph  Nader  or  those  on  vaca- 
tion from  exclusive  schools  who  have  sub- 
stituted a  summer  of  slander  for  a  summer  in 
Europe." 


ALTON  A.  LENNON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1972 

Mr.   RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker.   It   is   a 
pleasure  to  participate  In  this  special 
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order  honoring  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  the  Honor- 
able Alton  A.  Lennon,  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Alton  Lnraoif  has  served  the  people 
of  his  State  and  Nation  honorably  and 
well.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marines  and  Fisheries 
he  has  been  a  particular  friend  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

He  has  also  served  this  Congress  faith- 
fully as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  has  always  stood  for  a 
stronj;  and  safe  America.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Alton  Lknnon  is  my  friend.  I  hold  him 
in  high  esteem,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
legislator.  I  tnist  him  in  matters  af- 
fecting this  Nation  find  have  many  times 
sought  his  advice  and  consultation. 

Mrs.  Rarick  and  I,  along  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana, 
wish  him  the  best  of  health  and  happi- 
ness as  he  returns  home  to  the  people 
he  loves  and  has  served  so  well. 


THE  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  UNIFORM 
ANNUAL  OBSERVANCES  OF  CER- 
TAIN LEGAL  PUBLIC  HOLIDAYS 
ON  MONDAYS,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mw  jcasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause there  has  been  some  confusion  and 
many  inquiries  regarding  the  recently 
enacted  Federal  law  which  prescribes  the 
days  for  observance  of  the  legally  desig- 
nated public  holidays,  and  because  there 
have  been  trends  toward  a  further  revi- 
sion of  the  recently  enacted  statute  con- 
cerning holidays,  I  have  advised  my  con- 
stituents of  Public  Law  90-363  which 
states : 

An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  annual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holidays 

on   Mondays,   and   for   other   purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  section 
6103(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  6103.  Holidays 

"(a)  The  following  are  legal  public  hcdl- 
days: 

"New  Yestf's  Day,  January  1. 

"Washington's  Birthday,  the  third  Monday 
in  February. 

-Memorial  Day,  the  last  Monday  In  May. 

"Independence  Day,  July  4. 

"Labor  Day.  the  first  Monday  In  September. 

"Columbus  Day,  the  second  Monday  in 
October. 

"Veterans  Day.  the  fourth  Monday  In 
October. 

"Thanksgiving  Day,  the  fourth  Thursday 
In  November. 

"Christmas  Day.  December  26." 

(b)  Any  reference  In  a  law  of  the  United 
States  (in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  to  the  observance  of  a  legal  public 
holiday  on  a  day  other  than  the  day  pre- 
scribed for  the  observance  of  such  holiday 
by  section  6103(a)  of  title  6,  United  States 
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Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  shall 
on  and  after  such  effective  date  be  conetd- 
ered  a  reference  to  the  day  for  the  observance 
of  such  holiday  prescribed  In  such  amended 
section  61031a). 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  First  section  of  this  Act  thall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1971. 

I  have  advised  my  constituents  of  the 
above  law  that : 

There  has  been  some  confusion  and  many 
Inquiries  regarding  the  recenUy  enacted  Fed- 
eral law  which  prescribes  the  days  for  ob- 
servance of  the  legally  designated  pubUc 
holidays. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance,  printed 
herewith  is  a  copy  of  the  Act.  Public  Law 
90-363,  which  took  effect  January  1.  1971. 
and  Its  application  in  the  ensuing  months 
and  forthcoming  year. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  either  my 
District  or  Wastilngton  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
low, which  is  in  effect  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1972  and  runs  through  1973,  the  ap- 
plication of  this  act  as  it  relates  to  the 
holidays  can  be  readily  ascertained : 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN  AT 
GENERAL  ELECTRICS  APPLIANCE 
PARK-EAST 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  veterans 
groups  who  are  concerned  with  the  holi- 
day changes  and  who  believe  Memorial 
Day  and  Veterans  Day  should  be  changed 
back  to  May  30  and  November  11,  respec- 
tively. Many  patriotic  groups  believe  that 
Lincoln's  Birthday  and  Washington's 
Birthday  should  continue  to  be  celebrated 
on  February  12  and  February  22,  respec- 
tively, or  should  be  incorporated  into 
President's  Day.  Many  Americans  also 
believe  that  since  Thanksgiving  E>ay 
traditionally  fell  on  November  23,  it 
should  remain  so. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  Con- 
gress ought  to  review  and  reconsider  the 
days  on  which  many  of  our  holidays  fall. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    1«A«TLAI»D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  certain 
points  in  time,  society  reaches  an  ex- 
pressed or  implied  consensus  as  to  the 
values  it  wishes  to  maximize,  or  the  goals 
it  hopes  to  achieve.  Thus,  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  nations,  today 
Is  properly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  improving  the  environment. 
Elnvlronmental  conservation  requires  the 
understanding  and  participation  of 
everyone;  government  at  all  levels,  In- 
dustry, academicians  and  scientists,  and 
the  general  public. 

I  am  plesised  to  have  the  opportimlty 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  outstanding  example  of  environ- 
mental awareness  and  concern.  I  am 
referring  to  the  environmental  protec- 
tion program  of  the  General  Electric  Ap- 
pliance Park-East  facility  which  Is  lo- 
cated In  my  District. 

A  cornerstone  of  Appliance  Park- 
East,  General  Electric  Company's  new 
1,100  acre  manufacturing  facility  in 
Columbia,  Md.  Is  Its  Industrial  Waste 
Treatment  Plant.  The  multi-million  dol- 
lar system  reflects  the  company's  deter- 
mination to  turn  the  tide  of  industrial 
pollution.  It  attempts  to  set  a  new  pace 
among  manufacturing  operations  in  ac- 
cepting responsibility  for  protecting  en- 
vironmental balance. 

•nie  Appliance  Park-East  facility 
presently  treats  2  million  gallons  of 
waste  water  dally.  The  system  was  de- 
signed to  be  expanded  to  6  million 
gallons  capacity  as  the  complex  grows. 
Wastes  generated  in  the  metal  finishing 
and  electroplating  installations  in  the 
two  manufacturing  operations  are  col- 
lected and  treated  continuously  by  re- 
duction and  neutralization  processes. 

Two  types  of  liquid  wastes  are  handled 
separately:  rinse  water  from  the  plant 
which  varies  widely  In  acidity,  and 
chrome-bearing  wastes.  Oil  is  separated 
from  the  rinse  water  which  then  passes 
throTigh  a  holding  tank  before  joining 
the  chrome-bearing  effluents  which  have 
been  chemically  treated  with  acid  and 
sulfur  dioxide  to  precipitate  solids. 

Then  the  combined  streams  flow 
through  a  chemical  mix  tank  where  lime 
is  added  for  neutralization  pur]30ses. 
Then  it  is  clarified  and  filtered.  Sludge 
from  the  clarifying  state  Is  thickened 
before  it  is  removed  for  deposit  in  a 
State-approved  land  fill.  Effluent  from 
the  filter  is  aerated  and  then  tested. 
If  it  meets  appropriate  requirements,  it 
is  transported  through  a  22,000-foot- 
long  underground  pipeline — company 
owned — to  the  point  of  discharge  4  miles 
away.  If  It  does  not  meet  proper  stand- 
ards, the  effluent  Is  diverted  to  a  holding 
basin  and  eventually  retreated. 

The  treated  effluent  which  is  delivered 
to  the  Little  Patuxent  River  meets  or  ex- 
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ceeds  the  criteria  established  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  Water  Resources 
Administration. 

Moreover,  studies  are  already  under- 
way to  determine  the  possibility  of  re- 
cycling water  back  to  the  manufacturing 
operations. 

In  conjunction  with  the  treatment  fa- 
cility, an  underground  storm  drainage 
system  eliminates  silting  from  storm 
water  runoff  at  the  complex.  The  storm 
drains  channel  runoff  into  a  50-million 
gallon  ponding  basin  where  silt  is  al- 
lowed to  settle  before  the  water  is  dis- 
charged. The  flow  is  controlled  to 
preclude  downstream  flooding. 

With  so  much  attention  being  focused 
today  on  industrial  sites  which  Ignore 
bafilc  civic  responsibility  and  pollution 
control,  it  is  inspiring  to  recognize  Gen- 
eral Electric's  ecological  foresight  and 
initiative  at  Appliance  Park-East. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  Industrial  units  throughout  the 
Nation  display  the  same  environmental 
concern  demonstrated  by  General  Elec- 
tric at  their  Columbia,  Md.,  facility. 
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SUBDIVIDING  THE  SCENERY? 


HON.  WIANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NKW    MKXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  now 
before  the  Congress,  S.  2699,  to  permit 
the  Forest  Service  to  acquire  the  Vermejo 
Ranch  in  New  Mexico,  is  now  before  the 
Congress.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  for  New  Mexico 
in  this  Congress,  and  I  have  every  hope 
that  in  the  closing  days  of  this  session, 
we  will  find  the  time  to  enact  it  into  law. 

The  following  Is  a  recent  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Thurs- 
day, October  5,  which  I  would  like  to 
insert  for  the  Record  : 

STJBDIVlDrNO    THE    SCENERT? 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — A  new  battle  cry  sounds 
from  American  conservation  throats,  weakly 
for  the  moment,  but  gaining  strength  in  con- 
gressional ears. 

Object:  to  save  for  the  nation  478,535  acres 
of  New  Mexican  mountains  and  lakes,  trees 
aiid  wildlife,  one  of  the  largest  single  chunks 
of  privately  owned  land  left  in  the  United 
States  and  which  may  be  headed  for  the 
subdivlder's  chopping  block. 

The  House  version  of  a  Senate-passed  bill 
authorizing  purchase  of  the  Vermejo  ranch 
as  an  addition  to  the  adjoining  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  comes  up  shortly  for  a  vote. 
Although  the  legislation  carries  no  appro- 
priation, and  would  ordinarily  be  noncon- 
troverslal,  the  possibilities  for  passage  are 
uncertain. 

Because  of  its  late  Introduction,  the  bill 
will  be  considered  on  a  suspenslon-of-rules 
procedure  that  requires  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity. It  Is  opposed  by  the  administration, 
which  considers  other  new  areas  to  have  a 
higher  priority. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    LOBBT 

But  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Sierra  Club.  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
and  other  national  and  New  Mexican  envi- 


ronmenUl  groups  are  working  for  its  pas- 
sage. They  see  the  need  to  preserve  an  his- 
toric part  of  America,  an  entire  watershed 
with  60  mountain  lakes,  more  than  100  miles 
of  trout  streams,  timberland,  and  grasslands, 
a  herd  of  about  25.000  deer,  7,000  to  10,000 
elk,  as  well  as  bears,  mountain  lions,  and 
other  wild  animals  and  birds. 

The  chief  sponsor  in  the  House,  Rep. 
Manuel  Lujan,  (R)  of  New  Mexico,  sees  an 
added  advantage  In  Vermejo  acquisition; 
The  land,  which  now  grazes  10,000  head  of 
cattle,  could  benefit  many  nearby  small 
ranchers  who  urgently  need  public-landgraz- 
Ing  territory. 

Tlie  U.S.  Forest  Service  covets  the  area  for 
its  220,000  acres  of  pouderosa  plue  and  other 
timber  and  for  its  recreation  and  environ- 
mental-education potential.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  is  giving  Its  highest  priority 
tor  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  proj- 
ects close  to  big  cities.  The  Depau-tment  of 
Agriculture  was  required  to  testify  against 
the  Vermejo  bill  although  the  ranch  Is  No.  1 
on  the  Forest  Service's  acquisition  list. 

LAND-GKAMT   T^UUTOKT 

The  Vermejo  ranch  Is  the  heart  of  the 
historic  MaxweU  land  grant,  subject  of  an 
1887  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the 
legality  of  the  transfer  from  Mexico  In  1841. 
It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  towering  Sangre 
de  Crlsto  mountains.  The  few  Jewellike 
13,000-foot  mountain  lakes  are  comparable 
In  beauty  to  the  nearby  Taos  Indian  shrine, 
Blue  Lake. 

A  wealthy  Texan,  WUllam  J.  Gourley,  ac- 
quired the  bulk  of  the  property  In  1045,  and 
Improved  the  land  extensively.  When  Mr. 
Gourley  passed  on  In  late  1970,  Mrs.  Oourley 
decided  to  sell  the  ranch  as  a  complete  tract. 
The  past  two  years  It  has  been  operated  for 
private  hunting  and  fishing  with  an  elk  and 
deer  hunting  fee  set  at  $700,  and  fishing  at 
(30  a  day. 

Chief  administration  arguments  against 
acquisition  Include  Its  remoteness  from 
population  centers;  that  It  would  be  used 
primarily  by  visitors  who  are  close  to  othar 
wlldland  recreations  opportunities;  that  It 
Is  xinderslrable  economically  because  most 
of  the  timber,  oil  and  coal  rights  already 
have  been  sold;  and  that  too  much  <rf  New 
Mexico  (34  percent)  already  Is  owned  by  the 
federal  government. 

PRICK   TOO    GaOHf 

Some  members  of  Congress  also  have  sug- 
gested that  the  purchase  price  of  (26.6  mil- 
lion, or  (66  an  acre.  Is  too  high.  Advocates 
of  federal  purchase  believe  the  price  Is  fair 
compared  with  similar  land  prices  In  the 
area,  and  considering  scenic  quality  of  the 
area.  Failure  to  purchase  the  land  and  al- 
lowing It  to  be  subdivided,  they  say,  would 
result  In  erosion,  stream  pollution,  and 
eventual  loss  of  a  watershed  that  would  be 
far  more  costly  In  the  long  run.  Above  all, 
they  seek  to  save  a  priceless  part  of  America's 
scenic  heritage. 

Those  working  for  federal  acquisition  argue 
that  it  could  be  paid  off  over  several  years 
out  of  the  (300  million-a-year  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy, a  nonprofit  organization  that  helps 
preserve  land,  has  indicated  it  would  seek  to 
hold  the  parcel  until  Congress  voted  an 
appropriation. 

Conservationists  also  say  that  the  out- 
standing timber,  oil,  and  mining  leases  are 
all  compatible  with  the  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple of  Forest  Service  management.  A  com- 
paratively small  mountain  section  of  the 
ranch  Is  unroaded  and  could  qualify  as 
wilderness.  The  entire  purchase  would  In- 
crease federal  ownership  In  the  state  by  only 
0.6  percent. 

And  the  land  Is  needed  for  recreation — 
the  Vermejo  Ranch  contains  water  resources 
four  times  greater  than  those  on  all  the 
existing  national  forest  lands  In  the  state. 
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Three  mwnbers  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Chairman  W.  R.  Poage  (D)  of 
Texas,  Thtwias  8.  Foley  (D)  of  Washington, 
and  Keith  Bebellus  (R)  of  Kansas  made  a 
trip  to  the  ranch  Sept.  17  to  see  for  them- 
selves If  the  area  warranted  pxirchase.  The 
next  week  they  aU  said  "aye"  In  a  13-13  wxn- 
mlttee  vote  that  cleared  tiie  bill  for  floor 
action. 

"The  Vermejo  ranch  purchase  should  be 
the  highest  priority  for  addition  to  the  na- 
tion's national  forest  system,"  says  Ted 
Pankowskl.  director  of  Environmental  AHalrs 
lor  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  "With  Its 
many  high  lakes  and  variety  of  ecosystems, 
It  Is  unique  for  the  Southwest.  It  will  bring 
recreation  benefits,  could  make  a  model  en- 
vironmental education  area,  and  offers  fish 
and  wildlife  protection,  timber  management, 
and  oil  and  deep-mine  coal  extraction  that 
can  be  aooompUshed  without  major  environ- 
mental damage  to  the  area.  It  should  be  saved 
intact  for  this  and  future  generations." 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  A  HU- 
MAN DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  DE- 
DUCTION FOR  INDIVIDUALS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  recognizes 
a  serious  malaise  affecting  our  country, 
and  that  responds  to  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween our  vsdues  and  the  reality  in  our 
society  that  presently  ignores  the  true 
worth  of  human  effort.  For  many  years.  I 
have  called  for  a  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  to  allow  for  a  greater 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  people  and 
their  contribution  to  our  economy  and 
our  society. 

I  am  Introducing  this  measure  to  pro- 
vide a  personal  depletion  allowance  de- 
duction for  individuals  jointly  with  Sen- 
ators AncKN  and  MAifsraLo  because  the 
sad  fact  Is  that  in  our  official  policies, 
we  as  a  nation  have  placed  the  emphasis 
on  things  rather  than  people,  on  eco- 
nomic growth.  Industrial  production,  and 
agricultural  output  rather  than  on  the 
human  effort  that  enables  us  to  continu- 
ally achieve  and  surpass  our  material 
goals.  Too  seldom  do  we  ever  stop  to 
think  about  the  honest  effort  and  hard 
labor  that  is  what  really  makes  this  coun- 
try run.  Instead,  we  recognize  the  limi- 
tations of  our  minersil  and  natural  re- 
sources by  providing  depletion  allow- 
ances as  these  various  materials  are  used 
up  and  are  not  replaced.  Likewise,  we 
permit  a  tax  allowance  as  machinery  and 
other  expensive  equipment  depreciates  in 
value  as  it  wears  out. 

Nowhere,  however,  do  we  allow  for  the 
Inevitable  depletion  of  our  human  re- 
sources, as  individuals  gradually  lose 
their  capacity  to  produce  as  active  par- 
ticif>ants  In  our  economy.  While  our  so- 
cial security  system  compensates  in- 
dividuals after  they  have  ceased  to  be  a 
part  of  the  active  work  force,  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  fsuit  that  some 
people,  by  the  nature  of  their  Jobs,  lose 
their  effectiveness  and  value  Icmg  before 
they  ever  become  eligible  to  receive  any 
kind  of  pension.  Some  occupations  are 
physically  taxing,  and  the  individual  who 
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works  in  a  steel  mill  or  a  coal  mine  can 
be  physically  depleted  before  reaching 
the  statutory  age  for  retirement.  Other 
Jobs  are  dehumanizing  or  psychologi- 
cally wearing,  yet  we  have  made  no  pro- 
vision in  the  law  for  the  loss  of  Income 
that  accompanies  this  wearing  out  or 
using  up  of  an  indirldusU's  capacity  to 
work. 

Another  aspect  of  this  all-encompass- 
ing problem  is  the  difficulty  faced  by  any 
person  with  technical  training,  such  as 
an  engineer,  whose  skill  Is  made  obsolete 
during  his  working  lifetime  by  the  con- 
tinued advances  and  breakthroughs  in 
our  technological  knowledge.  Such  a  per- 
s<»i  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  supple- 
menting his  education,  which  was  ini- 
tially secured  at  considerable  expense,  by 
Investing  his  own  time  and  money  for 
more  training,  or  accepting  the  alterna- 
tive of  job  obsolescence.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  respond  to  this 
problem  by  providing  a  minimum  de- 
duction from  the  Federal  Income  tax  oif 
10  percent  of  wages  earned  as  a  personal 
depletion  allowance.  The  allow  aiKC  could 
rise  to  23  percent  for  those  occupationfl 
which  are  determined  to  take  a  greater 
toll  in  terms  of  the  working  life  of  an 
Individual.  The  figure  of  23  percent  was 
chosen  because  It  Is  1  percent  higher 
than  the  highest  depletion  allowance 
presently  provided  in  the  tax  code — the 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
measure  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
put  the  proper  priority  on  our  human  re- 
sources, and  to  restore  a  measure  of  baJ- 
ance  to  our  national  policies  I  urge  that 
speedy  action  be  taken  on  this  measure 
so  that  human  effort  will  take  its  proper 
place  as  our  greatest  resource  and  high- 
est priority. 


STUART  MILLAR  DIRECTS 
LEGENDS  DIE." 


•WHEN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAUroftHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reading 
into  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  entitled  "Producer  Turns 
to  Directing  in  Portrait  of  Young  Indian 
Today"  by  Estelle  Changas.  The  article 
concerns  film  producer  Stuart  Millar's 
venture  Into  film  directing  after  15  years 
as  a  producer. 

I  have  followed  Stuart  Millar's  career 
from  the  time  I  was  first  running  for 
the  State  Assembly  in  California  when 
he  was  an  assistant  producer  of  the  film 
"Friendly  Persuasion."  His  most  recent 
production  was  "Little  Big  Man,"  which 
I  hope  will  set  history  straight  as  to  the 
white  man's  exploitation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Mr.  Millar's  first  picture  as  a  director 
is  "When  the  Legends  Die,"  a  poignant 
study  of  a  young  American  Indian  In 
contemporay  society.  I  know  that  his 
newest  work  will  be  of  great  significance 
to  all  interested  In  the  plight  of  the 
American  Indian. 

The  article  follows : 
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PBOOUCXS  TUKNS  to  DVKKCTmO  DT  POKTMAIT 
or  TOUNO  IMOIAN   TOOAT 

(By  Ba telle  ChAOgaa) 
As  I  look  back  over  my  career,  what 
I  jnazes  om  la  that  since  I  entered  films  with 
the  desire  to  direct,  why  did  It  take  me  16 
:  vara  to  do  It?"  Stijart  Millar,  who  has  long 
i  lome  the  producer  label,  has  finally  emerged 
IS  a  director  with  a  social  document. 
'  When  the  Legends  Die."  a  study  of  the  In- 
( ilan  In  contemporary  America.  But  the 
( ilchotomy  between  producing  and  directing 
1  ihlch  his  comment  suggests,  while  perhaps 
true  of  many  In  Hollywood,  never  seems  to 
liave  been  the  case  with  Millar.  What  has 
1  leen  striking  about  him  as  a  producer  is  hia 
I  Qtenalve  InvolTement  In  the  creative  aapecta 
( t  film-making,  so  much  ao  that  hla  new 
I  ole  aa  director  Is  more  a  confirmation  rather 
1  ban  a  redefinition  of  hia  career. 

Millar's  16  yeara  as  producer  have  resulted 
la  a  timely,  sometimes  controversial  coUec- 
1  Ion  of  distinguished  films  which  suggests 
1  LOW  carefully  and  deliberately  he  has  chosen 
Ills  work:  "The  Young  Stranger"  (1957).  his 
I  Irat  production,  a  study  of  parent-adolee- 
(ent  oonfUct;  "Bird man  of  Alcatraz"  (1962). 
I  p  proteat  against  the  aenselees  waste  of 
;  tuman  life  and  genius:  "The  Beet  Man" 
1B63 ) ,  an  Incisive  satire  on  contemporary 
American  politics;  "Paper  Lion"  (1968).  a 
:  oanlc  comedy  of  the  gridiron;  and  "Little 
;jlg  Man"  (1970),  the  historical  epic  of  In- 
I  llan  genocide. 

Adapted   from   the   popular   Hal   Borland 

novel  which  appeared  In   1963.  "When  the 

1  .Agenda  Die"  (produced  aa  well  aa  directed 

liy   MUlar),    like   "Uttle   Big   Man."   la   con- 

I  erned   with   the  sxirvlval  of  the  American 

Indian.  In  connection  with  'Xlttle  Big  Man" 

'  irhlch   he   produced  for  Arthur  Penn.   and 

'  Legends."  Millar  has  spent  a  considerable 

ijnount   of   time   on   the   reaervatlons.   and 

longer   still    In   bringing   "Legends"   to   the 

icreen^— five   yeara.   In  fact.   "The  reason   It 

ook  ao  long  was  not  because  of  its  theme, 

>ut    because    I    oouldnt   find    anyone    who 

vould  let  me  direct.  Establishing  yourself 

kS  a  producer  somehow  almost  disqualifies 

'ou  from  becoming  a  director.  Arthur  Penn 

i;ave  me  the  most  encouragement;  he  stiS- 

ined   my   backbone   against  letting  anyone 

I  lise  direct  the  material." 

Though  "Little  Big  Man"  represents  the 
>nly  collaboration  between  Penn  and  Millar. 
heir  fnendahlp  goes  back  to  the  60a  when 
>enn  waa  directing  plays  for  the  Phllco- 
3oodyear  Playbotise  on  TV  and  Millar  was 
urorklng  aa  an  assistant  to  William  Wyler  on 
■Friendly  Persuasion."  TTielr  attempts  to 
»me  together  on  projects  failed  until  1966 
phen  Millar  moved  to  New  York  and  he  and 
?enn  began  work  on  a  screenplay  about  the 
West,  which  dealt  only  peripherally  with  the 
Indian. 

They  happened  to  read  "Little  Big  Man" 
M  research.  "I  remember  the  day  vividly. 
While  we  set  there  remarking  about  what 
i  great  book  It  was.  Arthur  looked  up  and 
said.  'Why  not  make  a  movie  out  of  this?' 
The  moment  he  said  it.  I  knew  It  was  a  great 
Idea,  but  a  fantastically  daring  and  ambi- 
tious project." 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  financing 
s  t9  million  production,  the  film's  theme 
loomed  aa  a  sensitive  issue:  "Some  people — 
I  could  never  understand  how — read  the 
script  and  never  understood  It  to  be  what  It 
waa — a  study  of  genocide.  It  waa  often  Inter- 
preted as  simply  a  marvelous,  larger-than- 
life  comedy  of  the  Old  West  I  suppose  If  it 
wepent  for  that,  we  would  never  have  gotten 
the  film  financed.  Thoae  executives  who  cor- 
rectly identified  'Little  Big  Man'  as  a  strong 
social  statement  turned  It  down." 

At  the  same  time  that  he  had  optioned 
"Uttle  Big  Man  "  In  1966,  MlUar  had  also 
acquired  "Legends"  and  had  begun  working 
on  both  concurrently.  But  It  was  out  of  his 
Intense  Involvement  with  "Little  Big  Man" 
that  a  deeper  understanding  of  hla  need  to 
pursue  "Legends"  gradiially  surfaced. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Frederic  Forrest  In  his  first  starring  role 
portraya  Tbomaa  Black  Bull,  a  loner  hover- 
ing on  the  fringe,  subdued  on  the  surface 
but  filled  with  passionate  feelings  that 
threaten  to  erupt. 

Though  the  novel  spanned  a  longer  period 
of  the  protagonist's  life,  from  hla  childhood 
m  the  early  19008  Into  the  30s,  Millar  and 
screenwriter  Robert  Doeler  have  updated  It 
In  order  to  make  the  story  relevant  to  the 
IndlaA  today.  "Borland's  novel  translated 
nicely  to  the  contemporary  situation — except 
for  the  ending."  In  a  long  mystical  passage 
the  novel  concludes  with  Tom's  return  to  the 
wilderness  of  his  childhood,  and  In  the  spirit 
of  19th-century  romanticism  celebrates  his 
solitary  pantheistic  communion  wtlh  nature. 
"Put  In  terms  of  1973,  when  few  of  us  can 
afford  the  luxxiry  of  such  a  retreat  from  the 
world,  that  ending  would  have  seemed  an 
avoidance  of  the  Issue  we've  raised.  I  don't 
believe  the  Indian  Is  pursuing  Isolation  to- 
day. Whatever  social  realities  existed  for  the 
30s.  these  couldn't  be  Imposed  on  a  con- 
temporary character  without  turning  him 
Into  a  hopeless  kind  of  recluse  from  society, 
a  man  who  appears  to  reject  humanity 
rather  than  embrace  spiritual  values,  as  Bor- 
land intended." 

In  the  film  Tom  returns  to  the  reservation 
(now  under  control  of  the  Ute  Tribe  Itself) 
In  a  repudiation  of  white  values  and  In  a 
dramatic  declaration  of  his  Indian  identity. 
At  the  same  time,  his  return  la  a  recognition 
that  there  Is  no  place  in  the  world  for  the 
Indian.  The  ambiguity  of  that  ending  has 
provoked  controversy  as  to  whether  It  Is 
finally  a  hopeful  or  pessimistic  statement. 
"Such  values."  argues  Millar,  "don't  apply  to 
what  Is  an  Intensely  personal  story.  I  wanted 
to  make  a  human  statement,  not  preach.  I 
hoped  the  predicament  of  Tom's  circum- 
scribed life  and  hla  final  assertion  of  who 
he  Is  wo\ild  convey  both  a  degree  of  pain — 
and  some  degree  of  modest  glory." 

While  the  film's  central  concern  la  its 
Intense  portrait  of  the  young  Indian. 
"Legends "  context  Is  richer  than  thla.  It 
acknowledges-  the  passing  of  several  im- 
{jortant  aspects  of  19th-century  America — 
the  dying  out  of  the  cowboy,  personified  In 
the  aging  ex-bronco  rider.  Red  Dillon 
(Richard  Wldmark),  as  much  a  misfit  as 
Tom;  and  the  fading  of  the  pioneer  values 
embodied  In  the  crude  arena  of  the  rodeo.  But 
unlike  the  western  genre,  which  typically 
celebrates  these,  "Legends"  undercuts  their 
sentimentality  and  presents  the  rodeo,  in 
particular.  In  an  uncharacteristically  harsh 
light:  "I  don't  see  the  rodeo  In  heroic  terms, 
a  place  where  one  could  still  live  out  an  In- 
dividualistic life  and  fulfill  hla  identity;  I 
see  it  as  a  superannuated  American  custom — 
and  I  certainly  didn't  want  to  romanticize 
It,"  Millar  says. 

In  his  futxire  work  MUlar  will  be  concerned 
with  an  even  more  challenging  exploration 
of  what  America  can  be  today.  This  examina- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  from  the  perspective 
of  cultural  conflicts  which  have  fascinated 
him  throughout  his  career.  "My  Interest  In 
theae  conflicts  goes  back  to  James  Baldwin. 
When  I  read  'The  Fire  Next  Time'  in  1963.  it 
changed  my  view  of  the  world  and  of  what 
was  meaningful  material  for  a  fllm-maker. 
I  want  to  make  a  film  dealing  with  a  strong 
black-white  conflict,  and  there  are  two  prop- 
erties that  have  especially  interested  me — 
Peter  Matth  lessen 's  'At  Play  In  the  Fields  of 
the  Lord.'  Involving  a  half-breed  caught  be- 
tween contemporary  society  and  a  stone-age 
Peruvian  tribe,  and  "Black  Cargoes,'  an  origi- 
nal script  by  Matthlessen  based  on  the  At- 
lantic slave  trade.  What  draws  me  to  them  is 
the  Interaction  between  the  cultures." 

Miliar  Is  sensltlv«  to  the  controversy  over 
whether  whites  should  make  films  about 
minorities.  "But  It's  hard  to  avoid  themes 
Involving  minorities  when  you're  looking  for 
a  dramatic  social  canvas."  More  Important, 
he  emphasizes  the  need  for  white  participa- 
tion: "We  are,  after  all,  dealing  with  inter- 
actions between  blacks  and  white,  or  Indians 
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and  whites,  and  we  both  have  to  speak  on 
the  Issue.  What  is  needed  Is  dialog.  I'd  like 
to  see  black  and  Indian  filmmakers  moving 

In  that  direction,  as  I  felt  Baldwin  had  done 

and  I  don't  think  the  white  fllm-maker  can 
be  dlsquallfled." 


HON.  BUX,  RYAN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALtrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  write  "In  me- 
morlam"  of  friendship,  of  many  legisla- 
tive battles  waged  side  by  side,  some 
won,  many  lost.  It  is  often  true  that  we 
never  fully  understand  our  feelings 
about  close  friends  until  their  loss  is  felt. 
The  loss  of  Bill  Ryan  Is  one  deeply  felt 
for  Congressman  William  Fitts  Ryan 
was  that  rate  man  who  often  seemed  to 
be  an  outsider,  a  lonely  man  of  con- 
science, but  who  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  our  time. 

He  stood  at  the  forefront  of  many  of 
the  most  important  movements  of  the 
past  decade.  He  always  Indicated  that 
he  believed  to  be  right:  he  acted  upon 
those  cOTivictions ;  and  the  Congress  and 
the  country  followed  his  lead  and  his 
example.  Prom  the  present  perspective 
It  is  easy  to  remember  the  final  triumphs 
of  men  like  Bill  Ryan,  but  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  recall  the  first  stands  and 
the  hard-fought  battles  along  the  way. 

In  1961,  he  was  one  of  four  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  speak 
out  against  the  dangerous  powers  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  to  urge  and  initiate  action  to 
cut  oft  funds  for  that  committee.  A  year 
later,  he  was  one  of  only  two  Members 
to  oppose  such  authorizations.  Just  last 
week,  this  House  voted  for  the  first  time 
to  restrict  the  unacceptable  regulatory 
powers  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  HUAC's  successor,  which 
continues  to  pose  the  threat  to  civil 
liberties  that  Bill  Ryan  warned  of  11 
years  ago  and  never  ceased  to  guard 
against. 

Long  before  It  was  considered  accept- 
able, or  even  fashionable,  prior  to  the 
heyday  of  civil  rights,  much  less  "radical 
chic,"  Bill  journeyed  to  the  South  and 
marched  in  Albany,  Ga..  in  1962.  He 
went  £is  a  man,  a  single  figure,  not  as  one 
of  several  Congressmen,  not  as  a  member 
of  a  group  for  solidarity.  Any  publicity 
he  received  at  that  time  could  not  have 
been  politically  beneficial,  but  he  knew 
where  his  convictions  lay  and  he  indi- 
cated the  way.  He  continued  to  march 
elsewhere,  bringing  home  the  Issues  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  no  Congressman  could  evade 
them. 

He  put  the  choice  squarely  before  us 
during  the  organization  of  the  new  Con- 
gress in  1965.  Leading  the  challenge  to 
the  seating  of  the  Mississippi  delegation, 
he  charged  that  they  were  not  the  demo- 
cratically elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  For  months  the  ques- 
tion dragged  on,  highlighting  the  inequi- 
ties in  voting  systems  not  only  in  Mis- 
sissippi, but  across  the  South.  The  Mis- 
sissippi  delegation   was  finally   seated. 
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with  a  substantial  140  dissenting  votes, 
but  Bill  Ryan's  point  was  well  made.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  guaranteeing 
the  fundamental,  dranocratic  right  to 
vote  for  all  citizens,  was  passed  and  be- 
came law. 

In  1963,  when  Southeast  Asia  waa  vir- 
tually unknown  to  most  Americans,  he 
was  the  first  to  speak  out  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  agony  he  suffered  over 
that  war  has  touched  most  of  us  in  re- 
cent years  and  the  warning  that  he  gave 
itUl  haunts  us  in  1972. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space.  Bill  Ryan  sounded  another  danger 
signal.  He  was  the  sole  voice  to  point  out 
the  boondoggles  in  the  space  industry 
and  to  blow  the  whistle  on  lack  of  pro- 
visions for  the  safety  of  astrcHiauts.  A 
few  weeks  later,  his  words  were  tragically 
proved  correct  when  three  sistronauts 
burned  in  their  capsule  on  the  launching 
pad. 

Bill  Ryan's  courageous  voice  and  his 
dedicated  efforts  supported  a  wide  va- 
riety of  legislation  from  the  prevention 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  to  ending 
the  Vietnam  war,  from  the  establishment 
of  Gateway  National  Seashore  to  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights  for  women  and  for 
minorities.  Fired  by  his  spirit  and 
needled  by  his  conscience,  we  in  the 
House  witnessed  these  problems  as  they 
grew  from  small,  unknown  causes  to 
great  national  issues. 

The  example  of  William  Pitts  Ryan 
will  stand  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
contribution  a  congressman  with  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  high  moral 
character  can  make  to  his  constituents 
and  to  his  country. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  speak  as 
one  who  has  lost  a  personal  friend,  a 
friend  who  was  a  comfort  and  a  joy  to 
those  of  us  who  were  close  to  him.  Bill 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Group,  a  loose-knit  organization  of 
House  Members  which  worked  for  good 
Issues  and  good  legislation.  The  purpose 
of  the  Group  was  to  offer  leadership  In 
areas  of  controversy,  on  issues  "too  hot" 
for  most  elected  officials.  We  held  con- 
ferences— on  Vietnam  before  there  was 
any  vocal  opposition,  on  the  power  of 
the  Pentagon,  the  Pentagon  papers.  After 
each  conference  we  published  a  book  on 
the  subject,  each  of  which  sold  many 
thousands  of  copies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, with  the  proceeds  going  to  pay  for 
the  next  conference.  Bill  Ryan  took  his 
turn  as  chairman  of  the  Group,  offering 
his  leadership  and  inspiration  to  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  Bill  as  a  politi- 
cal leader  and  collesigue  who  made  con- 
gressional life  more  meaningful,  but  most 
of  all  I  will  miss  him  as  a  dear  friend 
who  offered  sustenance  and  comfort  to 
those  of  us  in  Congress  f ortujiate  enough 
to  be  closely  sissociated  with  him. 
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leagues,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation.  Congressman 
Charles  Jonas. 

At  the  close  of  this  session.  Congress- 
man Jonas  will  have  concluded  a  20-year 
tenure  in  this  body.  During  those  20 
years  he  has  served  his  State  and  Na- 
tion in  the  finest  tradition. 

As  a  second  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Hous- 
ing ajid  Urban  Development  Subcommit- 
tee. Congressman  Jonas  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  Nation.  His  g\iidance  and  counsel  in 
the  legislative  process  will  be  missed  in 
years  to  come. 

As  he  returns  home  to  North  Carolina, 
I  want  to  wish  him  the  very  best  for  the 
future. 


MEASURING  CONSUMER  DEMAND 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  anssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  oc- 
casion I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  retirement  of  one  of  our  cd- 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAi.iroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  SpesJter,  last  year  I 
commissioned  the  firm  of  Sindlinger  L 
Co.  to  conduct  a  pro-bono  study  of  the 
demand  for  air  travel  in  this  coimtry. 
At  that  time  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
was  conducting  its  ongoing  domestic  pas- 
senger fare  Investigation  and  I  wanted 
to  pass  on  to  the  Board  the  best  infor- 
mation I  could  lay  my  hands  on  as  to 
what  the  public  felt  were  reasonable 
sdrline  passenger  fares,  and  whether — 
as  the  economists  phrase  it — ^the  market 
place  was  "price  elastic"  or  "price  in- 
elastic." To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  resulting  Sindlinger  report  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  was  the  first  such 
demand  study  ever  made  concerning  air 
travel. 

Since  then  I  have  received  a  nimiber 
of  enquiries  concerning  this  and  similar 
studies.  Among  other  things,  the  people 
want  to  know  how  these  consumer  re- 
search firms  make  these  studies.  A  recent 
article  in  the  October  4,  1972,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  provides  the 
answer  to  many  of  these  questions,  de- 
tailing in  part  the  strengths  and  weak- 
ness of  the  different  approaches  used  by 
the  various  pollsters.  Since  these  con- 
sumers studies  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  our  Government's  economic 
planning  and  corporation  decision- 
making, I  believe  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  interested  in  the 
subject  win  find  the  article,  which  fol- 
lows, enlightening  and  informative: 

POIXSTEBS  OAinXT    TBT    To    ISlASXm  THX 

Moods  or  Volatuje  CoMStncxss 
(By  Jack  H.  Morris) 

If  McOovemomlcs  are  to  prove  more  popu- 
lar than  Nlxonomlcs  this  November.  Gallup. 
Harris  or  Quayle  probably  won't  be  the  first 
to  know.  But  Sindlinger  and  Schmledeeltamp 
may. 

They're  poUsters.  too,  though  neither  will 
be  ringing  your  doorbeU  this  fall  to  ask  whom 
you're  going  to  vote  for.  Albert  Sindlinger 
and  Jay  Schmledeektunp  are  p>oll8tera  who 
meaaure  something  called  consumer  confi- 
dence. By  taking  frequent  samples  of  house- 
hold buying  Intentions,  they  claim  to  be  able 
to  determine  whether  the  nation's  consumers 
have  enough  confidence  In  the  economy  to 
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commit  themaelvea  to  such  major  purchaaaa 
as  new  cara.  big  appliances  and  houaee. 

The  results  of  such  surveys  are  Incraaalngly 
lmp>ortant  In  government  economic  planning 
and  In  oorporate  decision-making.  It  was 
peirtly  due  to  falling  confidence  indexes  that 
the  Nixon  administration  a  year  ago  altered 
its  atrategy  against  inflation  by  imposing 
wage-price  controls.  And  last  month,  P»rlce 
Commlaslon  Chairman  C.  Jackaon  Orayaon. 
referring  to  consumer  confidence  aurveya. 
cited  "a  rising  pubUc  demand  for  continued 
controls "  as  one  reason  to  expect  reatralnts 
to  continue  for  aome  time  to  come.  Moreover, 
the  level  of  consumer  confidence  this  month 
is  certain  to  help  shape  economic  Issues  In 
the  prealdenUal  election  campaigns 

OOMni»t«CX  DOWN,  BTTT  WHTt 

Right  now,  the  two  pollstera  say  confldanc* 
la  lower  than  In  the  past,  but  they  dlaagree 
sharply  on  the  reaaon.  B4r.  Schmledeakamp, 
who  oompllea  the  Index  of  Consumer  Sen- 
timent (ICS)  for  the  Unlvaralty  of  Michi- 
gan's Survey  Research  Center,  says  much  of 
the  population  thinks  the  administration  la 
losing  the  battle  agaUtet  InfUtlon  and  un- 
employment. People  are  spending  more 
freely  at  the  moment,  he  aaya.  even  though 
they're  doubtful  about  the  economy,  only 
because  their  Incomes  are  higher. 

Mr.  Sindlinger,  who  heads  hla  own  re- 
search organization  In  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  also 
finda  an  erosion  in  consumer  confidence.  He 
attrlbutee  It,  though,  to  a  widespread  fear 
of  the  economic  poUclea  Sen.  McOovem 
might  try  to  Impose  ahould  he  be  elected 
President.  "Our  forecast  confldenoe-com- 
ponenta  will  turn  up  whenever  a  majority 
of  U.S.  conaumera  feel  oonfldent  that  Mc- 
Oovem won't  be  elected."  Mr.  Sindlinger 
says.  People  accept  wage-price  controls,  he 
says,  and  "never  since  Pearl  Harbor  have  ao 
many  people  been  behind  a  President's 
program." 

If  the  confldenoe  level  now  la  low,  haw 
does  Mr.  Sindlinger  explain  near-record  aalea 
of  autoe  and  other  durable  consumer  goods? 
Easy,  he  says.  Current  sales  refiect  buying 
plans  made  six  months  ago,  when  he  was  re- 
porting an  upturn  In  confidence.  Today's 
lower  level  of  confidence,  he  aaya,  will  show 
up  In  economic  activity  about  next  February. 

The  differences  between  theae  and  similar 
surveys — and  the  willingness  of  subscrlbera 
to  pick  and  choose  among  them  to  find  an 
Index  that  backs  their  own  notions — ^raises 
questions  about  their  validity,  of  course 

"trNADUl.TE«AT«D  CRVTD" 

"There  are  ao  many  wlgglea  In  moat  con- 
fidence Indexea  that  you  can  prove  anything 
you  want  by  them."  aaya  an  economlat  for 
Sears.  Roebuck  tt  Co.  "The  more  you  look  at 
the  statlatlca,"  aaya  a  New  York  economic 
consultant,  "the  more  you  reallee  they  are 
nothing  more  than  sheer  unadulterated 
crud."  Fabian  Linden,  who  does  a  survey  of 
his  own  for  the  Conference  Board  (a  non- 
profit New  Tork  business  research  organiza- 
tion), la  only  half  joking  when  he  says  his 
main  contribution  Is  to  "provide  employment 
to  thousands  of  middle-level  executives  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  without  my  grapha 
and  charts  to  Interpret." 

Nevertheless,  many  economlata  find  the  In- 
dexes useful  within  limitations.  F.  Thomaa 
Juster  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Boonomlc 
Research  says  they  ate  "Indispenalble  for 
accurate,  short-term  (economic)  forecasts." 
The  key  is  not  to  read  too  much  Into  them, 
he  says.  At  Oeneral  Motors,  an  economist 
aays  he  usee  the  aurveya  to  "counterbalance 
our  own  parochial  viewa  about  what  people 
are  thinking"  but  adda  that  "they're  only 
one  input  In  our  calculatlona,  and  we  dont 
alter  production  schedules  on  the  t>*8la  of 
consumer  confidence  alone." 

Consumer-confidence  aurveya  owe  their 
origin  to  Oeorge  Katona.  a  Hungarian-bom 
psychologist  and  economist  who  came  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  In  1&46  with  a  deep 
cxirioelty  about  how  families  planned  to  uae 
the    neat   eggs    they   had   nurtured   durtnf 
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World  War  n.  H«  reasoned  that  consumer 
spending  depended  on  the  wUllngness  to 
spend  as  much  as  the  ability  to  do  so.  Be- 
cause conventional  economic  statistics  on 
a»vlngs.  personal  income,  iinemployment  and 
debt  levels  dldnt  measvire  wUllngness  to 
spend.  Mr.  Katona  set  out  Interviewing  peo- 
ple to  determine  that. 

rAflT-osowiNO  nmazsT 
Be  got  answers,  and  so  did  others  who 
copied  or  adapted  his  methods,  but  for  years 
the  answers  were  of  Interest  to  only  a  hand- 
ful of  people:  academicians,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  automobile  manufacturers, 
who  could  afford  to  pay  to  have  questions 
about  style  and  model  preferenc«8  piggy- 
backed onto  siirvey  questionnaires.  More  re- 
cently, however.  Interest  In  the  surveys  has 
Increased,  partly  because  of  the  greater 
threat  to  the  dollar  from  inflation  and  from 
balanoe-of -payments  deficits,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  typical  household  has  more  dis- 
cretionary Income,  money  that  can  be  saved 
or  spent,  than  In  the  past. 

Today,  76  companies  pay  WOO  a  year  to 
get  the  University  of  Michigan's  quarterly 
survey,  prepared  by  Mr.  Schmledeakamp  since 
Mr.  Katona  retired  last  year.  Mr.  Sindllnger, 
In  Swarthmore,  had  only  20  or  so  clients 
three  years  ago.  Now  he  claims  more  than 
300 — bajikers.  stockbrokers,  retaU  chains  and 
big  manufacturers — who  pay  $3,000  to  $100,- 
000  a  year,  depending  on  the  volume  and 
complexity  of  data  they  want  In  their  weekly 
repcMla. 

The  consumer-confidence  business  has 
provided  Mr.  Sindllnger  with  a  good  deal  of 
consumer  confidence  himself;  he  drives  a 
visitor  to  his  plush  offices  outside  Philadel- 
phia in  a  gold  Cadillac  limousine. 

The  cigar-chomplng  pollster  oversees  his 
busy  office  from  behind  a  big,  cluttered  desk. 
Qlrls  scurry  to  and  fro  with  batches  of  com- 
puter printouts  or  instructions  for  drafts- 
men on  how  to  draw  new  charts  and  tables. 
Mr.  Sindllnger  relies  on  the  telephone  for 
interviewing  consiimers.  Seven  days  a  week, 
from  early  in  the  morning  vintll  well  past 
midnight,  teams  of  housewives  dial  com- 
puter-eelected  telephone  numbers  across  the 
country  to  ask  a  battery  of  questions.  They 
complete  some  3,300  interviews  a  week. 

Clicking  on  a  squawk  box  on  his  desk,  Mr. 
Sindllnger  can  monitor  interviews.  "What 
have  you  heard  lately  about  the  stock  mar- 
ket?" an  Interviewer  asks  an  Iowa  farmer. 
"Well,  I  hear  It  goes  up  and  down,"  the 
farmer  responds. 

"We  call  the  niral  and  Southern  areas  first, 
since  you'll  never  wake  up  a  farmer,"  says 
Nellie  Sindllnger.  wife  of  the  pollster  and 
head  of  the  crews  of  Interviewers.  Afternoon 
and  early  evening  calls  go  to  the  Midwest 
and  the  West.  Night  calls  are  reserved  for 
big  cltiea;  Sindllnger  earns  extra  cash  from 
special  clients  interested  in  buying  inten- 
tions of  the  high-income  males  who  are 
found  home  at  night.  (But  it's  In  the  poorer 
rural  and  Southern  regions  that  Mr.  Sind- 
llnger continues  to  find  the  greatest  con- 
sumer confidence  at  the  moment. 

Surprisingly  few  people  refuse  to  answer 
the  questions.  Those  who  do  refuse  because 
they  think  the  Interviewer  is  a  telephone 
salesperson  are  called  back,  as  are  those  who 
weren't  home  the  first  time — a  thoroughness 
that  has  become  a  Sindllnger  trademark. 

Mr.  Sindllnger  asks  a  basic  set  of  four 
questions  dealing  with  a  family's  current  in- 
come, expected  Income,  and  the  six-month 
outlook  for  local  employment  and  business 
conditions.  A  negative  answer  to  any  of  the 
four  basic  questions  Is  considered  a  vote  of 
nonconfldence. 

These  methods  produced  the  finding  In 
early  August  last  year  that  16.6  million  con- 
sumers, or  44.4%  of  the  buying  pubUc,  had 
lost  their  willingness  to  spend,  according  to 
Mr.  Sindllnger  After  the  wage-price  freeze, 
the  mood  apparently  changed;  by  last  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Sindllnger  was  able  to  report — and 
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the  Nixon  administration  publicize — that 
72.6%  of  consumers  were  again  confident  of 
the  economy.  The  flgtire  has  slipped  recently 
to  60.8%. 

(Mr.  Schmledeskamp's  index,  however, 
didn't  falter  at  all  last  year,  and  it  has  been 
climbing  steadily  If  slowly  for  the  past  six 
quarters.) 

Mr.  Sindllnger  considers  neutral  answers 
to  his  basic  questions  as  evidence  of  confi- 
dence, because  they  Indicate  the  family 
thinks  It  will  maintain  its  current  prosperity. 
In  a  recent  survey,  46.6%  of  those  Inter- 
viewed expected  no  change  in  their  house- 
hold incomes  in  the  next  six  months,  but 
they  were  deemed  to  have  consumer  confi- 
dence anyway. 

That  leads  Susan  Burch,  an  economist 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  a  long- 
time student  of  confidence  surveys,  to  warn, 
"Even  when  someone  says  things  are  going 
to  be  better,  what  he  may  really  be  saying 
is;  'My  God,  things  can't  be  much  worse."  " 
The  experience  of  tha  VS.  Census  Bureau 
shows  Just  how  tricky  trying  to  gauge  con- 
sumer intentions  accurately  can  be.  The  bu- 
reau, which  puts  out  a  quarterly  survey  of 
Its  own,  stopped  asking  questions  about  peo- 
ple's general  attitudes  a  few  years  ago  and 
began  trying  to  assess  actual  buying  Inten- 
tions— for  only  if  attitudes  are  translated 
Into  purchases  do  such  surveys  mean  much. 
So  the  bureau  began  asking  persons  In  its 
sample  to  state,  on  a  scale  of  zero  to  100,  the 
probability  that  they  would  buy  a  new  car 
within  the  next  six  to  12  months. 

But,  says  John  McNeil,  who  directs  the  sur- 
vey, "we  haven  t  done  as  well  as  we  had 
hoped."  Followups  showed  that  nearly  half 
the  new  cars  actually  bought  by  consumers 
In  the  sample  were  bought  by  i>eople  who  had 
thought  their  chance  of  buying  was  zero.  And 
only  60%  of  those  who  had  professed  a  100% 
probability  followed  through  and  bought  new 
cars.  "I  guess  cars  are  close  to  an  Impulse 
purchase  with  many  people,"  Mr.  McNeil 
says. 

The  bureau  has  been  constantly  tinkering 
with  Its  formula  for  forecasting  new-car  pur- 
chases, and  now  even  Includes  changes  in 
Mr.  Schmledeskamp's  Michigan  survey  as  a 
factor.  But  studies  by  more  than  a  dosen 
economists,  statisticians  and  academicians  in 
the  past  have  failed  to  determine  that  either 
the  Michigan  or  the  Census  Bureau  survey 
can  accurately  and  consistently  predict 
changes  In  the  economy.  Mr.  Sindllnger,  as 
an  entrepreneur  rather  than  an  academician, 
hasnt  attracted  much  scholarly  attention. 
In  one  1969  study,  Mrs.  Burch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  found  that  the  Michigan  index 
frequently  seems  to  signal  false  twraa  in  the 
economy.  When  interpreted  in  the  most  con- 
servative ways,  the  false  signals  disappear, 
but  then  the  index  lags  behind  trends  In 
actual  consumer  spending  that  have  already 
become  apparent. 

Mr.  Sindllnger  claims  that  over  the  past  15 
years  his  Index  has  predicted  changes  In  the 
economy  six  months  In  advance  88%  of  the 
time.  Even  when  the  index  accurately  signals 
a  change,  however.  It  often  appears  to  over- 
state its  magnitude.  Last  March,  for  example, 
the  Index  indicated  a  61.1%  growth  In  sales 
of  consumer  durable  goods  over  the  next 
six  months,  but  by  last  month  they  had  risen 
only  8.6%. 

An  advantage  of  the  Sindllnger  survey  Is 
Its  frequency.  "There  are  times  when  more 
comprehensive  data  on  the  economy  isn't 
available,  and  Sindllnger  becomes  the  only 
game  In  town,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  But  its  fre- 
quency, some  critics  say,  may  be  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  the  siirvey  seems  to 
overreact  to  newsy  events,  such  as  presiden- 
tial speeches  that  deal  with  the  economy. 
Though  the  Michigan  survey  Is  only  quar- 
terly, it  attempts  to  determine  consumer  ex- 
p>ectatlons  for  as  long  as  five  years  ahead. 
"Those  horizons  are  too  long,"  says  an  auto- 
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company  analyst.  "Why.  I  can't  predict  my 
own  future  six  months  in  advance." 

Many  business  clients  tend  to  discount  the 
predictive  value  of  such  Indexes,  Instead  re- 
garding them  as  "coincident  indicators"  that 
merely  reflect  the  current  level  of  the  econ- 
omy. Some  say  the  surveys  give  them  "a  feel- 
ing for  the  public  mood"  and  others  regard 
them  as  "barometers  of  public  vincertalnty." 
Norman  Robertson,  an  economist  with  Mel- 
lon National  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  In  Pittsburgh, 
says  that  "I've  been  paying  less  attention  to 
the  surveys  recently  and  more  attention  to 
the  hard  realities."  And  an  auto  company 
economist  says,  "We  use  those  Indexes  which 
confirm  our  beliefs  and  discard  those  that 
don't." 


BUDGET-CEILING  DISPUTE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtTSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  passage  of  the  budget-celling  bin 
is  frightening.  The  President  Is  now  on 
the  verge  of  having  the  unchecked  and 
unilateral  power  to  spend  the  Govern- 
ment's money.  In  the  articles  that  follow 
Max  Prankel  and  Tom  Wicker  explore 
this  extraordinary  event  and  warn  us  of 
the  possible  dangers. 

BUDOKT-CXILrNO     DlSI»UT« :      SiMPXa-SOUNDINO 

Plak  Hxld  to  Embeacx  vital  Social  and 

CoNsTmrnoNAL  iBSxnss 

(By  Max  Prankel) 

Washinoton,  Oct.  11. — Flvuhed  by  election 
fever  and  rushed  by  the  desire  to  adjourn. 
Congress  is  struggling  this  week  with  some 
momentous  social  and  constitutional  Issues 
that  are  wrapped  in  the  deceptively  simple- 
sounding  proposal  for  a  $250-bllllon  celling 
on  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  House  has  adopted  the  Idea,  and  It  looks 
now  as  though  the  Senate  will  agree  to  give 
the  President  a  very  broad  or  even  total  au- 
thority to  cut  back  up  to  $10-bllUon  of 
spending  between  now  and  June  30,  as  be 
sees  fit,  Irrespective  of  existing  laws,  appro- 
priations or  programs. 

To  a  Congress  that  tUready  feels  powerless 
beside  the  executive  and  that  clings  to  ap- 
propriations as  Its  only  source  of  Influence, 
this  would  be  an  extraordinary,  even  If  only 
temporary,  precedent. 

It  would  augment  the  Presidential  veto 
power  by  permitting  item-by-ltem  deferral 
or  cancellation  of  everything  from  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  to  grants  to  the  states  to 
direct  Government  purchases  of  goods  and 
services. 

It  would  still  further  concentrate  in  the 
White  House  all  decisions  affecting  national 
priorities,  as  against  military  and  civilian 
spending  and  simong  social  programs.  It 
would  virtually  complete  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  Federal  budget  an  entirely  executive 
document. 

KIXON    DXMANDa    AtTrHOBIIT 

President  Nlxon  has  demanded  this  au- 
thority, without  a  hint  of  the  cuts  that  he 
might  make,  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
has  been  exceeding  all  prudent  spending 
limits,  undermining  his  flight  against  infla- 
tion and  his  promise  to  avoid  a  tax  increase 
next  year. 

He  Is  pressing  for  it,  successfully  so  far, 
with  the  threat  that  he  will  campaign  against 
the  "tax  increasers '  In  this  year's  campaign 
and  with  the  pivotal  support  of  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  liberal  Democrats  and  the  guardians 
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of  the  leaders'  prerogatives  in  Congress  are 
resisting,  with  warnings  of  "one-man  gov- 
ernment" and  of  gougings  in  education  and 
other  social  programs.  Even  conservative  sup- 
porters of  the  move  acknowledge  that  It  will 
make  the  President  a  "temporary  dictator  " 

But  a  House  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
conservative  Democrats  has  yielded  to  Mr. 
Nlxon  and  Mr.  Mills,  and  opponents  in  the 
Senate  are  aiming  to  higher  than  some  limi- 
tations on  the  proposed  Presidential  power. 

Congress  has  become  vulnerable  to  this 
further  shift  in  the  power  balance  not  only 
because  of  the  election  threats  but  also 
because  of  its  refusal,  over  the  years,  to 
accept  any  responsibility  for  working  within 
a  budget  or  devising  some  other  means  of 
legislating  priorities  of  spending. 

BASXO    ON    alTXSSBS 

Observing  a  budget  Is  not  so  simple  as 
some  have  made  it  sound,  for  either  the 
executive  or  CX>ngreaa. 

Federal  budgets  are  geared  to  a  bottom 
balance  line  18  months  into  the  future,  and 
they  depend  upon  educated — and  sometimes 
willfully  distorted — guesses  about  Income, 
the  costs  of  old  programs,  the  costs  of  new 
ventures  and  the  performances  of  Congress, 
the  economy,  farmers,  bankers  aoid  many 
more. 

Normally,  Oongreas  pasaes  programs  and 
appropriations  halfway  through  the  budget 
year.  Sound  planning  and  managing,  like 
sound  leglslatting,  are  often  ImpoeelMe  in 
these  circumstances,  even  when  they  are 
desired. 

As  a  reeult,  there  has  developed  a  tendency 
for  the  White  House  to  propose  a  budget, 
with  private  estimates  of  where  It  will  sur- 
vive and  where  not,  while  Congress  pours 
forth  its  own  cuts  and  additions  toward  no 
particular  goal.  The  inevitable  excesses  are 
then  left  In  the  President's  lap,  as  are  the 
distortions  in  the  sizable  impact  that  the 
budget  is  Intended  to  have  on  the  total 
economy. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  over  the 
years  for  Congress  to  reclaim  the  whole 
budget  process,  which  was  once  the  prime 
legislative  function. 

It  has  been  urged  to  do  so  in  the  name 
of  Infiuenclng  priorities.  In  the  name  of  bal- 
ancing tax  laws  against  expenditure  require- 
ment, in  the  name  of  restraining  an  already 
overiX3wering  bvireaucracy.  In  the  name  of 
keeping  the  comp>etition  and  lobbying  for 
funds  at  least  partly  visible  in  the  political 
process  and  In  the  name  of  breaking  up  the 
baronies  of  power  In  Its  midst. 

But  nothing  happened  until  Preeidenit 
Nixon  pulled  out  the  whip  and  fotmd  the 
means  to  Join  forces  with  Mr.  Mills,  an  op- 
ponent of  much  Federal  ^>«ndtng  through 
the  years.  With  no  time  left  this  year  to  find 
its  own  remedies,  the  defenders  of  Congres- 
sional rights  are  retreating  to  a  major  study 
to  see  what  might  be  done  in  the  future. 

Some  analysts  have  suggested  that  Ute 
President  may  not  be  able  to  cut  spending 
back  to  9250-bllllon  In  the  eight  months 
remaining.  Some  pttAM,  that  he  will  have 
to  cut  where  the  cutting  is  easiest.  In  liberal 
programs  that  he  has  opposed,  or,  paradoxi- 
cally. In  grants  to  the  states  just  as  he  is 
starting  a  program  with  revenue  sharing  with 
local  governments. 

There  is  much  argumemt  also  about  who  is 
to  blame  for  excessive  spending.  But  Mr. 
Nlxon  has  succeeded  In  provoking  a  pro- 
longed debate  that  may  lead  to  reform 
within  Congress,  a  more  permanent  erosion 
of  its  power  or  both. 

THK    DKVIL   AlfD    THE   DSXP   BLUX   %A 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
In  the  era  of  the  Imperial  Presidency,  when 
occupants  of  the  White  Hoiise  make  war  with 
Impunity  and  decree  national  policies  with 
Olympian  hauteiir,  it  Is  tempting  to  look  to 
Congress    for   salvation.    But    alas!    as    Mr. 
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Khmshcbev  used  to  say,  that  la  setting  a  goat 
to  guard  the  cabbage  patch. 

Not  only  has  Congress  repeatedly  and 
ignomlnlously  failed  to  do  anything  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  either  through  Its  sup- 
posed power  of  the  purse  or  by  a  reassertion 
of  its  lost  constitutional  power  to  declare 
war:  now  it  is  handing  over  to  the  President 
virtually  the  last  vestige  of  its  responsibility 
as  a  separate  but  equal  branch  of  the 
Oovemmsnt. 

That  is  not  too  strong  a  description  of  the 
House's  grant  to  President  Nixon  of  the  power 
to  cut  spending  in  any  way  he  chooses,  in 
order  to  hold  Oovemment  outlays  to  »250  bil- 
lion through  next  June.  Unless  the  Senate 
balks  at  this  abdication,  the  Federal  purse 
will  have  been  handed  to  Mr.  Nlxon  for 
single-handed  dlsbursal. 

Steve  Bess,  the  political  scientist  and  as- 
sociate of  the  President,  was  correct  In  point- 
ing out  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
that  the  authority  granted  to  the  President 
by  the  Hoxise  is  the  equivalent  of  an  "item 
veto"  on  appropriations.  That  Is,  Mr.  Nlxon 
could  cut  back  on  spending  anywhere  he 
chose,  without  regard  to  the  amoxints  voted 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Hess  was  correct,  too,  that  all  modem 
Presidents  have  favored  the  item  vato;  why 
should  they  not?  For  years,  moreover,  politi- 
cal scientists  have  advocated  it  as  a  tool  by 
which  the  executive  branch  could  cope  with 
such  Congressional  devices  as  pork-barrel 
bills  and  Irrelevant  or  mlschievovis  amend- 
ments. 

It  Is  not  to  condone  those  devices  or  the 
many  other  deficiencies  of  Congress  to  say, 
however,  that  the  last  thing  this  country 
needs  is  to  pile  even  nK>re  and  greater  powers 
upon  the  Presidency  (whether  It  is  occupied 
by  Richard  Nlxon,  Lyndon  Johnson  or  George 
McOovem) .  Inflation  is  a  bad  Illness,  no 
doubt  about  It;  but  if  the  cure  Is  an  even 
more  swollen  and  impregnable  Presidency, 
equipped  at  last  with  that  power  of  the  purse 
that  Congress  used  to  guard  so  Jealously,  It 
Is  a  dtsastroTis  way  to  get  well. 

Here  is  an  Administration  that  talks 
piously  about  decentralization  but  which  has 
so  centralized  foreign  policy  In  the  White 
House  basement  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  Is  at  the  UJ7.  talking  about  aircraft 
hijackers  whUe  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Mr.  Nixon 
between  them  decide  matters  of  life  and 
death,  war  and  peace.  In  absolute  privacy; 
which  has  very  nearly  abolLshed  Cabinet  of- 
flces  as  vital  organs  of  government,  while 
elevating  an  untouchable  White  House  staiT 
beyond  any  power  previously  known  in  Wash- 
ington; and  which  now  demands  of  Congress 
unlimited  sway  over  spending  authority  spe- 
cifically denied  the  F*re8ident  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Some  decentralization! 

Meanwhile,  almost  anywhere  you  look. 
Congress  piles  up  Its  own  record  of  Inepti- 
tude and  iniquity;  small  comfort  there  for 
the  critic  of  the  White  House  In  the  House, 
members  are  not  even  permitted  to  vote  on 
the  proposition  of  detaching  a  few  dollars 
from  the  mammoth  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  purposes  of  financing  mass  transit  facili- 
ties; In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee— 
which  would  have  graced  the  Administration 
of  Genghis  Khan — guts  an  urgently  needed 
pension -reform  bill  whUe  endlessly  spieling 
Its  concern  for  the  elderly. 

With  friends  like  that,  nobody  would  need 
an  enemy.  Under  the  leadership  of  Russell 
Long,  the  Finance  Committee  chairman,  the 
Senate  even  succeeded  in  worsening  the  wel- 
fare mess — a  feat  as  Ingenious  as  it  was  In- 
defensible. Not  only  did  Mr.  Long  lead  it  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Family  Assistance 
Plan  and,  with  the  P>resldent's  approval,  the 
improvements  to  It  proposed  by  Senator  Ribl- 
coff  and  endorsed  by  Secretary  Richardson 
of  H£.W.;  but  the  Senate  also  slipped  Into 
the  remaining  legislation  some  special  penal- 
ties on  the  poor,  such  as: 
Any   state  may   require   any   welfare   re- 
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clplent,  without  exception,  to  take  a  public 
service  job  for  no  pay  except  his  or  her 
welfare  beuefiis. 

Work  incentives  are  decreased  by  reducing 
allowable  deductions  from  earned  income; 
and  medical  services  are  cut  back  while  wel- 
fare recipients  will  be  forced  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  costs. 

Residency  requlrenoents  are  established, 
despite  Supreme  Court  decisions  to  the 
contrary. 

Federally  funded  legal  services  programs 
will  be  prevented  from  challenging  any  pro- 
-  Islon  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Senate  approved  also  a  >400-mlliion 
test  program  for  various  welfare  plans;  but 
the  program  is  so  lll-deflned  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  state  to  substitute  a  test 
plan — say,  Mr.  Long's  scheme  to  turn  welfare 
recipients  Into  a  forced  labor  pool  at  sweat- 
shop wages — for  the  present  program.  At  the 
least,  the  test  procedure  wlU  set  back  serious 
welfare  reform  for  a  probable  five  years. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE 
lOOOTH  BOYS  CLUB 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAasALB  u  sri'is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrtday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America  has  reached  a  notable 
milestone  In  Its  Impressive  history  with 
the  dedication  on  October  8,  of  the 
Wheeler  Boys  Club  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind. — the  1000th  Boys  Club. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  well 
aware — as  are  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hotise — of  the  truly  outstanding  nature 
of  the  Boys  Clubs.  They  have  a  fine  his- 
tory, with  the  formal  beginning  of  their 
organization  taking  place  in  1906  when 
they  were  Incorporated.  In  1958  the  Con- 
gress took  special  note  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  granted  it  a  ccmgressional  char- 
ter. 

The  civic-minded  leaders  who  estab- 
lished these  clubs  realized  the  many  prob- 
lems of  youth  in  some  of  the  most 
crowded  areas  of  our  cities  and  sought 
to  fill  the  gap  that  sometimes  is  created 
when  hands  and  minds  are  left  idle. 

Boys  Clubs  for  66  years  have  been  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  boys  of  all  classe5 
wherever  there  is  a  need — but  they  have 
been  especially  concerned  with  boys  from 
families  and  neighborhoods  where  oppor- 
tunities are  limited. 

I  am  proud  to  have  almost  a  lifelong 
association  with  the  Boys  Clubs.  As  a 
young  man,  my  local  club  offered  me 
numerous  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities,  including  swimming  les- 
sons, basketball  and  manual  training.  My 
wife.  Corinne.  serves  on  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Boys  Clubs.  Thus  our  admiration  for  and 
dedication  to  this  fine  organization  runs 
true  and  deep. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination as  to  religion  or  race  in  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  for  they  believe 
that  equality  Is  the  foimdation  stone  of 
free  men.  Although  completely  nonsec- 
tarian,  the  clubs  encourage  each  member 
to  take  part  In  the  services  and  activities 
of  his  church  or  synagogue.  Positive  pro- 
grams, philosophies,  and  attitudes  are 
preached   and   practiced   by   the   Boys 
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Club* — and  this  positive  approach,  called 
"buUdlng  juvenile  decency,"  h&s  won  the 
Boys  Clubs  movement  wide  recognition 
as  a  major  force  for  good  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America. 

Congratulations  are  in  order,  and  I  ex- 
tend my  sincerest  regard  for,  and  best 
wishes  to,  the  Boys  Cl\ibs  of  America. 
They  are  worldng  today  to  help  build  a 
better  tomorrow. 


GASOLINE  SURVEYED 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLABOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most everyone  in  this  country  is  aware 
of  the  threat  of  the  energy  crisis,  yet  the 
petroleum  Industry,  whose  Importance  in 
preventing  that  crisis  from  reaching 
devastating  p/oportions  is  widely  recog- 
nized, is  much  criticized  as  having  unfair 
tax  advantages. 

The  following  articles  will,  I  think,  be 
of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  because  they 
point  out  how  much  of  what  we  pay  for 
gasoline  is  tax.  The  retail  price  of  gaso- 
line before  taxes  has  not  risen  appre- 
ciably since  the  1920's.  It  is  primarily 
because  of  taxes  that  the  consmner  pays 
more.  These  two  articles  are  much- 
needed  reminders  of  the  actual  situation 
faced  by  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  articles  foDow : 
(From  the  Tulaa  Dally  World.  Oct.  2,  1972) 
Oasouks  Sttxvxtcd 

HoTTSTQN. — The  OU  Daily's  100  cities  siirvey 
last  week  day  placed  domestic  major  brand 
service  station  regular  grade  gasoline  prices 
at  an  average  of  3S.35  cents  a  gallon,  exclusive 
of  taxes. 

A  week  before  the  average  was  35.60  cents, 
a  year  ago  34.30. 

The  average  dealer  tank-wagon  price  was 
18.40,  compared  to  18  50  a  week  earlier  and 
17.45  cents  a  year  earlier. 

Sttn  Smajukolozx  News, 

Sun  Oil  Co.. 
St.  Davids,  Pa.,  September,  1972. 
Financial     Review — Oil     profits     caught     in 
squeeae  between  higher  costs,  depressed 
prices 

The  petroleum  industry  continued  in  the 
second  quarter  to  be  confronted  by  the  para- 
dox of  weak  prices  In  the  face  of  a  strong 
upward  trend  in  demand  for  reflned  products. 

Coupled  with  higher  costs  among  which 
taxes  are  a  notable  example,  this  uncommon 
circumstance  depressed  earnings  In  the  in- 
dustry at  a  time  when  the  economy  generally 
was  showing  signs  of  new  strength. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  average  retail  price 
of  gasoline  including  excise  taxes  was  down 
almoet  one  cent  per  gallon,  even  though  the 
average  tax  was  up  QK>re  than  one-half  of 
one  cent  per  gallon,  compared  with  levels  a 
year  earlier.  In  many  areas,  competitive 
pressures  were  holding  prices  well  below 
Phase  n  ceilings. 

In  Sun's  case,  sales  of  reflned  products 
rose  a  solid  9  per  cent  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  reaching  633,818  barrels  a  day. 
Natural  gas  sales  were  up  8.8  per  cent  to  1,657 
mUllon  cubic  feet  per  day.  Yet,  revenues 
derived  principally  from  sales  declined  4.8 
per  cent  from  WflO.ego.OOO  to  »914, 181,000. 

Contributing  to  the  decline  in  revenues  was 
the  fact  that  the  Company's  gasoline  prices 
were  about  two  cents  a  gallon  below  the  ceil- 
ings established  by  the  freeze  a  year  ago. 
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The  fact  that  Sun  ShlpbuUdlng  ft  Dry 
Dock  Company  delivered  two  ships  In  the 
first  half  of  1971,  whereas  no  deliveries  were 
made  through  June  of  this  year,  had  an  addl- 
tiooal  negative  Impact  on  revenues. 

Net  income  for  the  first  half  declined  7.9 
per  cent  from  •74,869.000  in  1971  to  •88,930.- 
000,  reflecting  lower  revenues  plus  propor- 
tionately higher  costs. 

To  be  sure,  tcntal  costs  and  expenses  de- 
clined 4.6  per  cent  to  •846,341,000,  but  the 
ratio  of  expenses  to  revenues  was  marginally 
higher.  Running  the  business  required  93.5 
cents  of  each  dollar  of  revenue  In  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  compared  with  93.3 
In  1971. 

Operationally,  crude  oU  refined  at  Sun's 
refineries  rose  5.6  per  cent  to  606,719  barrels 
daUy. 

Synthetic  crude  produced  for  shipment  by 
Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands  Limited  rose  17.6 
percent  to  40,477  barrels  dally.  Meanwhile, 
Sun's  share  of  0C08  looses  declined  to 
•306,000  as  against  •2,729,000  at  mid-year 
1971. 

While  domestic  crude  oil  production  for 
the  indxistry  showed  a  SJ  percent  decline. 
Sun  showed  a  3.3  percent  increase  In  UJS. 
production  Its  world-wide  production,  at 
370,533  barrels  of  crude  and  condensate  dally, 
was  less  than  one  percent  below  production 
a  year  earlier. 

Noteworthy  in  considering  these  higher 
levels  of  operation  Is  the  fact  that  they  were 
accomplished  during  a  period  when  progress 
was  being  made  in  reducing  operating  costs 
The  results  are  a  tribute  to  the  dedication 
and  skill  of  the  Company's  employees.  Un- 
fortunately, their  efforts  were  frustrated  by 
the  lower  market  value  of  the  products  and 
increases  in  other  elements  of  cost. 

ROBXBT  G.  DUITLOP, 

Chaimittn  of  the  BoarS. 
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FIREFIGHTER  BENYO  GIVEN  PHOTO 
AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


I  enclose  at  this  point  a  newspaper 
article  aimounclng  Lieutenant  Benyo's 
awards  at  the  International  Fire  Pho- 
tographers' Association: 

PnzncHTXB  Bknto  Gmn  Photo  Award 

Lt.  Joseph  Benyo  of  the  Westland  Fire  De- 
partment was  recently  awarded  two  trophies 
at  the  International  Fire  Photographers  As- 
sociation 9th  Annual  Fire  Photographers 
Seminar  in  Chicago. 

The  trophies  were  presented  as  part  of  the 
photo  contest  awards  and  were  given  at  a 
dinnw  which  honored  fire  photographers 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Members  represent  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  England. 

The  organization  which  was  founded  by 
Chicago  Chief  George  SchuUer  in  1964,  hold 
their  annual  semmar  and  photo  contest  each 
year  In  Chicago. 

Its  aim  Is  to  further  the  knowledge  of  fire 
photography,  and  to  aid  In  the  investigations 
of  fires,  as  well  as  to  be  an  asset  to  helping 
in  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  humans 
through  their  educational  progprams. 

It  also  provides  training  for  both  the  pro- 
fessional firefighter  as  well  as  the  citizen. 

Benyo,  who  has  won  many  awards  for  pho- 
tography, including  the  coveted  Andy  Lester- 
Graflex  award,  was  presented  the  trophies 
for  his  entries  by  Chief  Schuller,  president  of 
the  IFPA,  and  Luther  M.  Dey,  law  enforce- 
ment photography  chief  of  Eastman  Kodak 
— €o. 

Benyo.  who  also  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  IFPA,  also  Is  a  member  of 
the  National  Press  Photographers,  Michigan 
Press  Photographers  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Investigators,  and  the  Michigan 
Fire  Inspectors  Society. 

In  addition,  he  gave  a  class  at  the  annual 
seminar  on  the  use  of  photography  in  the 
fire  service,  and  the  need  for  press  and  public 
relatlon.s  among  fire  and  police  departments 
everywhere.  He  also  exhibited  some  of  his 
photographs. 

His  awards  for  Best  Life  Saving  Photo  and 
Best  Fire  Movie  (16MM) . 


OF   mCRIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  a  significant  honor  bestowed 
upon  one  of  my  constituents,  Lt.  Joseph 
Benyo  of  the  Westland  Fire  Department. 

Lieutenant  Benyo  was  awarded  two 
trophies  in  the  Anniial  Photo  Contest 
Awards  conducted  by  the  International 
Fire  Photographers  Association.  His 
awards  were  for  the  best  lif esavlng  photo 
and  for  the  best  fire  movie — 11  mm.  Of 
the  19  awards  given  this  year,  Benyo  was 
one  of  only  two  participants  who  received 
two  trophies. 

I  want  to  express  my  public  congratu- 
lations to  this  outstanding  citizen,  who 
has  brought  well-deserved  honor  to 
his  family,  his  colleagues,  and  his 
commimity. 

Lieutenant  Benyo's  accomplishments 
are  not  limited  to  his  activities  In  the 
fields  of  flreflghtlng  and  photography. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Westland 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  is  active  in  the 
Goodfellows,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  was  honored  with  a  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  by  the  West- 
land  Jaycees  in  1966.  He  was  general 
chairman  of  the  Westland  City  Festival 
in  1971,  and  was  listed  in  the  1970  Edi- 
tion of  the  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America. 


THE  BREAD  TAX  FOR  SOVIET 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOT71SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ui>. 
consumer  will  soon  be  forced  to  pay  a 
"bread  tax, "  partly  because  of  the  recent 
massive  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Price  Commission  reportedly  "is 
allowing  General  Mills,  Inc.,  to  raise  its 
flour  prices  partly  because  of  the  big  sale 
to  Russia  drove  wheat  prices  higher." 

It  is  indicated  that  other  flour  price 
increases  will  follow.  It  is  only  logical, 
therefore,  that  the  price  of  bread  must 
rise  accordingly. 

So,  the  American  consumer  will  have 
to  participate  in  bearing  the  cost 
of  the  Nixon  admlnstratlon's  emphasis 
on  interdependence  with  Communist 
countries. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  is  un- 
believable and  only  confirms  earlier 
fears — the  only  one  who  loses  in  these 
new  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  the  American  people.  And  this 
new  Soviet  tax  on  UB.  food  is  Just  a 
start. 

I  ask  that  a  related  news  clipping 
follow: 
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[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Daily  News, 

October  11.  19721 

OxNKKAi.  Mills  Plouk  Pricx  Incrsas*  OK'd 

Government  price  controllers  have  ap- 
proved an  Increase  In  the  price  of  flour,  cit- 
ing the  receut  U.S.-Soviet  grain  deal  as  part 
of  the  cause. 

The  Price  Commission  said  it  Is  allowing 
General  Mills  Inc.  to  raise  Its  prices  partly 
because  the  big  sale  to  Russia  drove  wheat 
prices  higher. 

It  was  the  first  flour  price  increase  granted, 
indicating  that  others  may  follow.  General 
Stills  was  given  permission  to  increase  its 
price  in  Western  states  by  6.55  percent  and  In 
Eastern  states  by  11X)8  percent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  vsu^ety  of  rivers  and  streams  in 
northern  California.  It  glows  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  commitment  Mr.  Harris 
brings  to  all  his  environmental  work.  His 
example,  can  serve  us  as  an  Inspiration, 
not  only  to  better  enjoy  the  natural  won- 
ders that  our  varied  nation  has  to  offer, 
but  also  to  preserve  and  protect  those 
natural  resources  for  the  future. 


THOMAS  HARRIS,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
WRITER  HONORED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALIFORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recognize  an 
outstamding  young  man  and  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  en- 
vironmental affairs  writer  for  the  San 
Jose  Mercury.  Mr.  Harris  was  recently 
the  recipient  of  a  journalism  fellowship 
to  Stanford  University  enabling  him  to 
take  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  his 
job.  The  fellowship  offers  him  the  op- 
portunity to  take  courses  of  his  own 
choosing  in  order  to  gain  further  exper- 
tise in  his  reporting. 

This  award  is  only  one  of  the  many 
that  recognize  the  important  contribu- 
tions Mr.  Harris  has  made  over  the  years 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment in  and  around  Santa  Clara 
City,  His  insightful  reporting  and  per- 
ceptive evaluation  of  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution and  conservation  have  been  in- 
valuable to  those  who  have  been  exposed 
to  his  work.  His  stories  have  prompted 
legislative  investigations  and  remedial 
laws  in  forestry  practices,  and  legal  ac- 
tion to  punish  air  pollution  and  Bay  fill 
law  violators.  His  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  South  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
has  led  pollution  control  oflBcials  to  the 
scenes  of  fish  kills  and  other  pollution 
hazards. 

Mr.  Harris  was  the  winner  of  the  W71 
Meeman  Conservation  Writing  Contest 
and  was  selected  by  the  California  Wild- 
life Federation  in  1970  as  the  outstanding 
conservation  writer  in  California.  In  ad- 
dition, he  was  selected  to  participate  with 
32  other  environmental  specialists  in  the 
American  Press  Institute's  Environmen- 
tal Problems  Seminar  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1970.  From  time  to  time  he 
serves  as  a  guest  lecturer  on  the  en- 
vironment at  universities  in  California 
and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  California's  Changing 
Environment. 

Anything  but  an  armchair  environ- 
mentalist, Tom  Harris  spent  50  days  of 
exploratory  paddle  work  with  his  family 
on  mountain,  coastal  and  valley  streams 
in  northern  California  gathering  infor- 
mation for  his  recently  published  book, 
"Down  the  Wild  Rivers."  This  guide  not 
only  acquaints  the  reader  with  the  basics 
of  canoeing,  but  serves  as  a  reliable 
source  of  information  on  types,  difficulty 


WASHINOTON  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  wish  to  insert 
Into  the  CoNGRissiON.^L  Record  my 
Washington  Newsletter  dated  October  14, 
1972,  In  which  I  have  set  forth  my 
thoughts  relative  to  hasty  legislation 
passed  Just  prior  to  adjournment;  a  re- 
view of  some  of  the  more  important 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have  considered 
In  this  92d  Congress;  as  well  as  other 
information  I  feel  will  be  helpful  to 
my  constituents.  My  newsletter  follows: 

WAaHINOTON    NBWSLKTTES 

(By  Congressman  Jim  Harvey) 

As  seems  to  be  the  case  every  year  when 
the  time  for  adjournment  nears,  Congress 
has  begun  to  step  up  the  legislative  pace.  I 
also  view  this  period  as  one  when  faulty  and 
weak  legislation  can  zip  through  in  the  rtisb 
to  adjourn. 

For  example,  to  expedite  consideration  of 
some  of  the  many  bills  not  yet  disposed  of, 
the  House  recently  voted  to  ignore  normal 
procedures  and  allow  certain  bdlls  to  be  con- 
sidered under  "suspension  of  the  rules"  any 
day  after  October  lOth.  Such  action  only 
permits  a  maximum  of  40  minutes  of  debate 
with  no  opportunity  for  amendment.  A  meas- 
ure can  then  be  approved  If  favored  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  This  is  a  procedure  which 
should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

The  pressure  for  legislative  action  is  best 
Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  84  major 
Administration  legislative  requests,  at  this 
time  only  24  have  become  pubUc  law.  Twenty- 
six  of  the  requests  have  not  reached  the 
House  or  Senate  floor  for  a  vote. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  House  Rules,  our  hearings  have  already 
developed  16  major  proposals  suggesting 
changes  In  the  procedures  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  Our  Com- 
mittee recommendations,  to  improve  the  flow 
of  legislation  in  the  House,  wUl  be  formally 
presented  just  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
93rd  Congress  in  Janiiary,  1973. 

SNVnONMXNT 

As  a  long-time  backer  of  legislation  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment, a  recent  meeting  with  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  presented  an 
opportunity  to  press  for  further  support.  The 
magnitude  of  environmental  issues  before 
Congress  Is  clearly  shown  in  a  review  to  date 
of  the  75  separate  votes  taken  in  the  past  21 
months.  As  of  October  7th,  I  have  supported 
>8  of  these  environmental  Issues  for  77.3%. 
I  have  been  In  opposition  11  times  for  a 
14.6%  average,  and  missed  six  votes  for  8.0%. 

LOOKING    BACK 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
action  and  Inaction  of  this  the  92nd  Congress. 
As  mentioned  above,  much  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's major  legislative  measures  remain 
on  the  shelf.  In  a  review  of  legislative  accom- 
plishments within  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives,  I  note  that  23  legislative  proposals 
that  I  sponsored  or  co^jMnsored  were  passed 
by  the  House. 

Number  one  would  have  to  be  Revenue 
Sharing,  with  the  Rural  Development  pro- 
gram a  close  second.  Other  legislation  on  this 
list  includes  my  support  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  aid  unemployment;  elec- 
tion campaign  spending  reform;  repealing 
the  7%  excise  tax  on  automobiles;  a  30% 
increase  in  railroad  retirement  beneflts;  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Interstate  facilttlM  for  cer- 
tain materials  (pornography)  to  minors; 
amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act;  support  milk  parity  at  not  undar  8A%; 
restore  the  7%  Investment  tax  credit  on 
depreciable  property;  and  legislation  calling 
for  the  relief  of  the  suppression  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 

I,  of  course,  lent  my  suppiort  and  votes  to 
a  host  of  other  legislative  matters,  includ- 
ing education;  the  environment;  social  se- 
curity; emergency  strike  legislation;  combat 
drug  abuse;  older  American  Act;  women's 
rights;  eliminate  cancer;  pension  protection; 
health  insurance;  and  welfare  reform. 

SAILXOAS    PEITBIOIfS 

As  one  who  had  introduced  legislation  to 
grant  a  20%  increase  In  pension  payments 
for  over  900,000  retired  railroad  v^orkers,  I 
voted  to  override  the  President's  recent  veto 
of  this  matter.  I  can  appreciate  the  Presid- 
ent's concern  that  such  an  increase  at  this 
time  might  be  harmful  to  the  raUroad  re- 
tirement system.  But  equity,  in  light  of  the 
recent  social  security  increase,  required  a 
comparable  increase  to  railroad  retirees.  As  I 
have  stated  before,  I  do  think  that  Congress 
should  Inmiedlately  undertake  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
take  action  to  make  certain  that  it  Is  flxian- 
cially  sound 

GOOD  mws 

In  my  personal  meeting  with  Herbert  Stein. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  to  discuss  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  8th  District,  he  indicated  to 
me  that  from  all  available  information  a 
strong  economic  expansion  now  Is  under- 
way. Unemployment  in  September  remained 
at  5.5%,  essentially  no  increase  than  pre- 
viously, and  the  number  of  persons  at  work 
increased  by  260,000,  to  a  soaring  record 
high  of  over  82  million  workers  in  the  U.S. 
My  concern  remains  that  we  must  attack 
•pockets"  of  unemployment  throughout  our 
country. 

MSnCARE      PATICXNTS 

Co\inty-by-County  data  on  Medicare  bene- 
fit payments  in  1970  have  just  been  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  There  is  no  question  that 
once  statistics  are  worked  out  for  1971  and 
1972.  they  will  be  much  higher.  The  overall 
total  of  Medicare  payments  during  1970  for 
services  and  Items  furnished  beneficiaries 
was  nearly  $6.6  billion.  Here's  a  breakdown 
for  both  the  old  and  new  Eighth  District 
Counties  for  that  period ; 

County.  Number  of  Persona  Enrolled,  and 
Hospital  and/or  Medical  Insurance  Reim- 
bursed 

Arenac,  1,642,  and  $Se9,6M. 
Bay.  9,562,  and  (3.310.166. 
Huron,  4.566,  $1,106,364. 
Lapeer,  4.009,  and  $1,237,777. 
Saginaw,  17,113,  and  $5,167,907. 
St.  Clair.  12.330.  and  $3,067,474. 
Sanilac.  4,567,  and  $1,246,232. 
TusccHa,  4.834,  and  $1,348328 

ifATioNAL  SHanrx  pn^oaiMAOV 
As  always.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  and 
visit  with  Eighth  District  residents  who 
took  part  In  the  National  Shrine  PUgrlmage 
of  the  Diocese  of  Saginaw  earlier  this  month 
This  group  included  fcdks  from  Bay  City. 
Bentley,    Saginaw,    Llnwood,    New    Lotbrop, 
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Plnconntng.  West  Branch,  Bad  Axe,  Basex- 

vUl«,  Cadillac  and  Chasaaing. 
If  I  can  t)«  of  service  to  you  In  any  man- 

aer.  pleaa«  let  me  Itnow. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION  453  OP 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WMCONSTN 

IN   THE   HOU8B   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  correct  a  very  inequitable  situ- 
ation that  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mueller 
of  Chetelc,  Wis. 

A  brief  review  of  the  facts  will  put 
the  problem  in  context.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mueller  purchased  and  began  operating 
Barker  Lake  Lodge  suad  Golf  Course  in 
Winter,  Wis.,  under  a  partnership  agree- 
ment in  May  1950.  The  business  was  in- 
corporated on  the  advice  of  attorneys  on 
January  1.  1963,  in  order  to  provide  lim- 
ited liability  and  some  continuity  of  ex- 
istence, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mueller  as 
the  sole  proprietors. 

On  September  27,  1969,  all  of  the  assets 
of  the  corporation  except  for  one  vehicle 
were  sold  for  $175,000.  Terms  of  the  sale 
were  $50,000  down,  with  the  balance  to 
be  paid  in  semiannual  installments  of 
$8,000  on  each  May  1,  and  November  1, 
with  the  payment  first  applied  to  inter- 
est at  6  percent  and  the  balance  to 
principle. 

After  passing  the  realtor's  commission. 
Federal,  State  smd  local  taxes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mueller  retained  $23,600  of  the 
downpayment.  The  bedance  of  the  pur- 
chase price  remaining  after  the  down- 
payment  Is  secured  by  land  contract,  and 
the  sale  was  reported  by  the  corporation 
cwa  the  installment  basis  for  income  tax 
purposes  under  section  453  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

The  corporation  continues  to  exist,  its 
only  skssets  consisting  of  the  right  to  re- 
ceive semiaxmual  Installments  of  $6,000 
until  the  remaining  balance  on  the  con- 
tract of  sale  is  liquidated.  As  these  pay- 
ments are  received,  they  are  taxed  to  the 
corporation  at  capital  gains  rates — 25 
percent — and  then  distributed  to  the 
Muellers  as  dividends  and  taxed  to  them 
at  ordinary  Income  tax  rates.  When  the 
impact  of  this  double  taxation  under 
both  Federal  and  State  law  is  con- 
sidered. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mueller  are  bear- 
ing a  tax  burden  of  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  $12,000  per  annum — a  significant 
portion  of  which  is  in  reality  a  return  of 
capitsd — that  are  being  made  for  the  sale 
of  their  business. 

What  makes  this  result  particularly 
inequitable  is  that  there  are  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — quite 
complex  to  the  uninitiated — that  would 
have  avoided  this  "double  taxation"  of 
the  sale  of  the  business  and  Imposed  a 
single  tax  on  the  sale.  As  the  Treasury 
Department  has  stated  in  responding  to 
my  request  for  suggestions  for  simplify- 
ing the  law  to  treat  small  biwiness  tax- 
payers in  this  situation  more  fsdrly: 
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Mr.  and  Mn.  Mueller  co\ild  have  elected 
to  liquidate  tbe  Barker  Lake  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  383  of  tbe  Code  at  tbe 
time  of  the  sale  of  tbe  property.  Xn  tbia 
way  the  taxpayers  would  have  limited  their 
gain  on  the  liquidation  to  the  greater  of 
the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation 
or  the  cash  and  securities  (acquired  after 
December  31,  1953)  of  the  corporation.  Oaln 
realized  upon  the  subseqiient  sale  of  the 
business  assets  would  then  have  been  taxed 
only  once,  at  the  shareholder  level. 

Alternatively,  Mr.  and  Kirs.  Mueller  could 
have  elected  to  liquidate  their  company  pur- 
suant to  section  337  of  the  Code.  A  liquida- 
tion following  a  sale  of  assets  within  one 
year  results  In  gain  on  such  sale  of  corporate 
assets  being  exempted  from  tax.  thereby 
again  limiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mueller  to  a 
single  tax  at  the  shareholder  level  when  the 
corporation  was  liquidated. 

A  third  possibility  would  have  been  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mueller  to  simply  sell  their 
stock  in  the  corporation  Instead  of  disposing 
of  the  corporate  assets.  This  approach  would 
have  resulted  In  the  Imposition  of  a  single 
capital  gains  tax  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mueller 
at  the  time  of  sale.  The  purchasers  could 
have  obtained  a  "stepped-up"  basis  under 
section  334(b)  (3) .  yielding  the  same  net  re- 
sult as  a  337  liquidation. 

These  three  options  are  well-known  to 
lawyers  and  accountant*  dealing  In  tax  con- 
sequences. I  am  not  sure  the  rules  could  be 
made  any  simpler. 

The  problem  is  that  the  rules  are  not 
simple  to  individuals  who  are  not  dealing 
regularly  with  these  Issues.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mueller  sought  and  received  the  advice  of 
an  attorney  and  an  accoimtant.  As  Mr. 
Mueller  has  written  to  me: 

We  had  an  attorney  and  we  did  go  to  a 
C.PJV.  ofBce  later.  But  none  of  these  were 
familiar  with  the  tax  avenues  open  to  us. 
There  are  no  sophisticated  tax  people  In 
the  Northwoods  area  who  were  available  to 
us. 

I  would  personally  prefer  a  solution 
that  would  permit  Individuals  who  are 
selling  very  small  businesses  that  they 
have  worked  In  most  of  their  lives  to 
elect  to  utilize  the  most  advantageous 
method  available  when  they  first  file 
their  returns  after  a  sale,  which  is  the 
time  they  are  generally  made  aware  of 
the  options  open  to  them  and  the  mis- 
takes they  may  have  made.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not  been  possible  to  work 
out  an  amendment  along  these  lines  that 
the  Treasury  and  others  who  have  re- 
viewed the  problem  feel  is  satisfactory. 
For  this  reason,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
is  not  as  broad  as  I  had  hoped,  but  it 
will  provide  relief  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muel- 
ler and  others  similarly  situated. 

If  the  corporation  is  liquidated  under 
present  law,  section  453 <d)  would  Im- 
pose a  tax  at  the  corporate  level  on  the 
entire  gain  realized  on  the  sale  of  the 
corporate  assets.  Additionally,  the  basis 
of  the  installment  obligations  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mueller  would  generally  be  equal  to 
the  basis  they  have  in  their  corporate 
stock,  and  the  excess  of  amounts  they 
receive  pursuant  to  the  installment  obli- 
gation would  be  taxable. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  first  tax 
above  described,  the  corporate  tax  that 
would  otherwise  be  wpllcable  if  the  In- 
stallment obligations  are  distributed  In 
liquidation.  The  second  tax  above  de- 
scribed would  remain  applicable,  with 
amounts  received  pursuant  to  the  In- 
stallment sales  contract  In  excess  of  basis 
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being  taxed  at  ordinary  Income  tax  rates. 
While  this  is  less  favorable  than  the 
capital  gains  rates  that  would  have  been 
applicable  had  the  sale  been  cast  in  the 
form  yielding  the  greatest  tax  advan- 
tages, the  double  tax  burden  that  is  so 
inequitable  and  currently  being  imposed 
will  be  eliminated. 


QUEST  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  have  acquired  a  book  entitled 
"Nixon's  Quest  for  Peace"  by  Frank  van 
der  Linden.  Mr.  van  der  Linden  is  a 
White  House  and  congressional  corres- 
pondent. He  w£is  the  first  columnist  to 
predict,  a  month  in  advance,  that  the 
United  States  and  Russia  would  reach  a 
preliminary  agreement  before  June  1971, 
to  discuss  controlling  both  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  van  der  Linden  was  bom  in  Hen- 
dersonville.  N.C.,  and  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Hickory,  N.C.,  Daily  Record 
before  moving  to  Washington  where  he 
represents  a  number  of  very  fine  news- 
papers and  reports  for  them.  He  is  a 
valued  and  respected  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety. He  Is  a  man  of  stature  among  his 
peers  because  he  is  selected  periodically 
to  appear  Oi^  panels,  such  as  Meet  the 
Press  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  new  book,  Nixon's 
Quest  for  Peace,  is  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  a  better  understanding  of 
both  our  foreign  policy  and  of  the  Nixon 
approach.  I  have  read  the  book.  It  has 
been  very  helpful  in  my  thinking  and 
evaluation  of  the  problems  in  that  area 
and  certainly  I  get  a  new  insight  into  the 
difficulties  that  the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  State  Department  are  confronted 
with. 

The  chapter  entitled  "The  Week  That 
Changed  the  World"  is  a  magnificent 
description  of  the  trip  to  China  tmd  of 
its  impact  on  the  thinking  of  the  world 
and  how  it  served  to  help  us  all  better 
imderstand  the  problems  of  China  which, 
and  as  a  result  served  to  lessen  our 
fear  of  China  and  most  surely  it  had  a 
comparable  effect  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  people  of  China. 

Several  newspapers  have  written  elo- 
quently in  their  review  of  this  book  and 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  several  of 
them. 

The  Nashville,  Tenn.  Batmer  says: 

Van  der  Linden  provides  us  with  the  most 
authoritative  book  to  date  on  Nixon's  foreign 
policies,  an  account  that  is  based  on  his 
firsthand  observations  in  Washington  and 
around  the  globe,  plus  scores  of  private  In- 
terviews with  the  movers  and  shakers  within 
the  administration,  from  President  Nixon 
himself  to  adviser  Henry  Kissinger  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  to  countless 
individuals  behind  the  scenes  instrumental 
In  helping  shape  tbe  course  of  events.  The 
basic  premise  of  the  van  der  Linden  book  is 
that  the  President  set  out  on  a  pre-deter- 
mlned  course  to  Inject  realign  Into  our  rela- 
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tlonshlps  with  the  major  foreign  powers, 
n^lnclpaUy  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Peoples 
BeDUbllc  of  China,  thereby  paving  the  way 
for  negotiations,  rather  than  confrontations. 

llie  Boston  Globe  observes: 

Van  der  Linden,  one  of  the  few  Capitol 
newsmen  close  to  Mr.  Nixon,  also  waa  Im- 
pressed by  the  arm  chair,  a  presidential 
livorlte.  Mr.  Nixon  has  spent  so  many  hours 
in  It  reading  that  lU  back  cover  simply  wore 
out.  The  whole  chair  then  was  re-covered 
vrith  its  new  yellow  fabric. 

The  Charleston.  S.C.  News  and  Courier 
reminds  us  that: 

Nixon  haa  matured  from  a  simplistic  antl- 
communlst  to  a  practical  statesman  with  a 
world  view  who  Is  defending  his  country's 
security  but  refraining  from  overseas  cru- 
sades This  Is  a  paradox— an  antl-communlst 
President  dealing  with  the  communist  pow- 
ers But,  to  Nixon.  It  Is  the  only  poUcy  that 
holds  a  real  hope  for  peace.  The  great  central 
fact  in  the  Pre«ldent"s  life  Is  that  he  m\ist 
sMure  his  country's  safety  in  a  perilous 
world  where,  for  the  first  time.  Soviet  Rus- 
su  has  taken  away  the  United  States'  once 
absolute  superiority  In  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  He  mus*  face  the  hard  fact  that. 
If  this  country  shoiild  ©vm  slide  down  to 
lecond-rate  status,  it  could  confront  the  im- 
possible choice  of  surrender  to  nuclear  black- 
nuul,  or  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  this  book  by  this 
great  and  good  man,  we  can  read  and 
learn  more  about  the  Nixon  quest  for 
peace  than  I  believe  we  can  read  in  any 
other  source. 
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BUI  as  an  lmpl«nent  In  debate.  He  doean't 
crowd  the  House  Floor;  but,  when  he  does 
Up  to  the  well,  what  he  has  to  aay  Is  said 
weU  and  worth  listening  to.  While  Bill  and 
myself  have  been  on  the  opposite  side  of 
many  questions,  I  have  always  re^>ected  his 
dedication  to  his  beliefs  and  his  strong  ad- 
herence to  the  problems  and  philosophies  of 
his  dedicated  life. 

I  am  sure  that  BlU  will  be  happy  to  be 
back  in  his  beloved  Mississippi,  and  yet  I 
want  to  heUeve  that  he  wUl  still  have  a 
yearning  to  keep  In  touch  wlU  all  the  cloee 
friends  and  associates  that  he  will  be  leav- 
ing behind.  We  will  aU  miss  BlU  Oolmer,  and 
wish  mm  for  the  reat  of  his  days  a  fair  wind 
and  falling  sea.  My  respects  to  BUI  and  my 
congratulations  to  his  many  friends  who  are 
having  the  privilege  to  be  with  him. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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portantly  of  himself  to  those  who  needed 
the  succor  of  a  warm  and  comforting 
hand. 

Ray  Harold  hat  been  a  great  citizen  of 
oiu:  commimlty.  He  has  been  a  truly 
great  American.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
known  him  and  I  extend  to  his  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  In  their  great  loss. 


MODERN  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE 
MULTIPLICATION  OP  ERROR 
POINTED  OUT  IN  NIX  HEARINOB 


HON.  WILLIAM  COLMER 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  Indeed 
a  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing our  tributes  to  the  truly  Honorable 
William  Colmer  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  Congress. 

Because  I  am  unable  to  join  his  many 
friends  in  Mississippi  later  this  month  at 
an  evening  in  his  honor,  I  would  like  to 
put  just  a  few  of  my  thoughts  into  the 
permanent  records  of  the  Congress.  This 
is  a  man  who  indeed  belongs,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  permanent  archives  of  our 
Nation  along  with  the  text-book  number 
of  other  outstanding  Southern  gentle- 
men and  statesmen  by  whose  rules  we 
try  to  govern  our  proceedings  today. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  I  have 
addressed  to  Mr.  Montgomeky  as  a  tes- 
timonial tribute  to  Bill  Colmsr,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  joined  by  almost  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  for  him  the 
brightest  and  happiest  of  futures: 

OCTOBUI  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Gillespie  V.  Montoomest 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Sonny:  I  am  Indeed  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  Join  with  you  and  other  col- 
leagues and  friends  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  Honorable  William   Colmer. 

Bill  Colmer  has  served  a  long  and  eventful 
term  of  office  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  One  can  say  that  Bill  is  the  type  of  a 
person  who  measures  up  as  a  worthy  oppo- 
nent, a  staunch  friend,  and  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic   servant.    I    have    a    great    respeot    for 


RAYMOND  P.  HAROLD  OF  WEST 
BOYLSTON,  MASS.,  DEAD;  FRIEND 
OF  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  P. 
KENNEDY,  FORMER  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
THE  PHILIPPINES,  FORMER  PRES- 
IDENT OF  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
INSURED  SAVINGS  ASSOCLATIONS, 
AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  FOUNDATION 
IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
sad  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
death  Tuesday  night  of  Raymond  P. 
Harold  of  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  a  former 
vice  chairman  of  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Foundation  in  Washington,  and  a  former 
State  Department  representative  to  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Harold  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  formerly  the  Worcester  Fed- 
eral Savings  smd  Loan  Association,  which 
has  branches  In  Auburn  and  Shrewsbury 
and  my  home  city  of  Sprhigfleld. 

He  made  several  trips  to  South  Amer- 
ica for  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
help  Latin  American  countries  start- 
banking  projects,  and  he  was  former 
president  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  Ray 
Harold  not  only  as  a  close  personal 
friend  but  as  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
the  community  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Ray  Harold's  life  Is  the  story  of  Ameri- 
can opportimity  come  true.  From  hum- 
ble beginnings,  he  rose  to  world-wide 
prominence  in  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry. His  advice  and  counsel  on  mat- 
ters of  housing,  finance,  and  community 
development  were  sought  after  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  business  community  and 
by  public  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Above  all,  he  was  a  charitable  man. 
Throughout  his  lifetime,  he  gave  not 
only  of  material  things  but  more  Im- 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  pknnstxvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  NES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  at  this 
time  like  to  insert  in  the  Recorc  a  third 
in  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Edward 
Zuckerman  describing  the  decline  of  the 
Postal  Service  while  vast  amounts  of 
money  are  being  spent  In  the  name  oJ 
improving  service. 

This  article  appeared  in  Ridder  pub- 
lications across  the  United  States.  The 
article  follows: 

ERROBS  MtTLTTPLY  AT  POSTAL  CENT^ 

(By  Ed  Zuckerman) 
Washinoton. — The    kingpin    of    the    UJB. 
Postal  Service's  national  network  of  modern- 
istic bulk  maU  processing  centers  Is  being 
built  on  a  foundation  of  costly  errors. 

Under  construction  in  Jersey  City,  NJ., 
the  mammoth  building  will  wind  up  costing 
more  than  double  its  original  estimate.  Pos- 
tal planners  set  a  $63.3  mlUlon  price  tag  for 
the  building  in  1066,  but  so  far  the  cost  has 
risen  to  over  $130  million — a  100  par  cent 
overrun. 

Critics  of  the  building,  who  have  found 
much  to  be  critical  about,  refer  to  It  as  "the 
Secaucus  faculty"  In  casual  conversation. 
The  discovery  that  the  building  U  actuaUy 
slttiated  Ln  Jersey  City— not  in  adjacent  Ba- 
caucus — was  belated.  Their  continued  refer- 
ence to  the  erroneous  location  Is  an  oblique 
sarcasm — a  purposeful  mistake  ^vhich  pales 
in  contrast  to  the  parade  of  blunders  which 
has  shadowed  the  project  from  Its  Inception. 
An  Investigation  In  1971  by  the  Oeiieral 
Accounting  Office  lOAO)  found  little.  If  any- 
thing, to  recommend  the  Postal  Service's 
handling  of  the  project. 

It  was  hopeless,  the  OAO  seemed  to  say. 
Land  site  selection  was  Improper,  soil  tests 
were  Incomplete.  There  was  even  a  hint  of 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  mall  sorting 
machinery. 

There  was  another  error  which  the  govern- 
ment auditors  failed  to  detect — the  discov- 
ery of  deadly  methane  gas  on  the  swampy 
Jersey  City  site  which  came  after  a  portion 
of  the  building's  26-acre  concrete  floor  was 
poured. 

"The  discovery  could  only  take  place  as  the 
gas  occurred,"  remarked  Brig.  Gen.  George 
Bebh,  chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
FVistal  Construction  Support  Office,  when  he 
was  caUed  before  a  House  poet  office  and 
clvU  service  subcommittee. 

"There  were  pools  of  water  In  the  area  and 
they  noticed  bubbles  and  this  Is  what  at- 
tracted their  attention  to  It."  the  military 
construction  expert  said. 

Rebh,  at  the  time,  was  unable  to  estimate 
how  much  extra  cost  would  result  from  ths 
EMldltion  of  ventilation  shafts  beneath  the 
completed  floor  area.  According  to  an  unoffi- 
cial estimate,  it  came  to  about  $1  million. 

UtiUxing  an  incomplete  soil  test  informa- 
tion, tbe  Postal  Sanrlee  blrad  a  firm  to  sink 
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5.323  plle«  to  a  <l«pth  of  HO  fe«t.  but  the 
actual  deptb  of  ih«  •wanap.  concealed  by 
subterranean  boulders,  which  cauaed  pilings 
to  twist  out  of  abape,  waa  closer  to  130  feet. 
A  revised  contract,  adding  163,000  lineal  feet 
of  piling,  exactly  doubled  the  value  of  the 
jrtglnal  contract. 

The  5oU  test  report  was  based  on  14 
oorlngs,  some  of  which  didn't  fall  within  the 
DuildlEgs'  actual  location  because  architect 
designs  weren't  completed  at  the  time.  The 
purpose  of  the  report  was  to  recommend  a 
aiethod  for  prep«lng  the  swamp  site  and, 
when  concrete  piles  were  selected,  advised 
that  no  fiirther  exploration  was  needed  "un- 
less more  information  is  desired  for  better 
estimating  of  pile  lengths." 

A  poetaJ  ofllclai  told  the  OAO  that  further 
3oU  testa  weren't  ordered  because  "It  wo\ildnt 
have  been  economical."  He  further  Justified 
the  decision,  saying,  "The  test  borings  showed 
only  what  subeoU  conditions  existed  at  the 
spot  where  the  boring  was  actually  talten 
and  might  not  be  indicative  of  the  existing 
conditional  several   yards  in  any  direction." 

The  decision  was  an  infraction  of  teet  prob- 
ing requirements  established  by  the  General 
Sarvices  Administration  (OSA),  a  federal 
agency.  According  to  OSA  niies,  "The  placing 
of  borings  shall  be  no  more  than  50  feet  apart 
where  strata  Is  expected  to  vary  conalder- 
ably.  ..." 

This  would  have  meant  a  minimum  or 
130  test  borings  for  the  144.5  acre  postal 
facility  site,  OAO  aald. 

The  Poetal  Service  deposited  »3, 167, 600  for 
the  site  (•15,000  per  acre),  a  price  that  is 
being  contested  In  a  federal  court  suit.  Most 
of  the  tract  was  owned  by  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  Co.  with  considerably  smaller  par- 
cels owned  by  the  Brle-Lackawanaa  RaUroad 
Co.,  a  gas  and  electric  utility  and  two  munic- 
ipalltlea. 

The  oost  to  prepare  the  site — not  counting 
the  pilings  which  are  part  of  the  construc- 
tion costs — came  to  13.1  million,  or  an  addi- 
tional $23,000  per  acre. 

The  swampy  site  was  selected  after  three 
other  sites  were  eliminated; 

A  300-acre  tract  at  the  Cavern  Point  Army 
Terminal  In  Jersey  City;  found  unacceptable 
because  of  serious  transportation  access  prob- 
lems, possible  flooding  problems  and  ques- 
tionable »ll  conditions. 

A  2tJ0-acre  tract  Is  3ecaucus,  eliminated 
because  of  unfavorable  soli  conditions, 
limited  accessibility  and  Indication  of  a  high 
price  for  the  property.  (The  OAO  learned 
from  the  owners  of  the  property  that  no  price 
bad  ever  been  quoted;  that  the  Postal  Service 
told  the  owners  the  property  was  ruled  out 
because  it  didn't  have  a  rail  siding  cormectlng 
to  the  Penn  Central.) 

-An  80-acre  track  In  Secaucus,  eliminated 
because  It  was  too  small.  (Preliminary  de- 
signs for  the  building  specified  an  80-acre 
site  but  architects,  In  oral  presentations  to 
the  Postal  Service,  recommended  a  larger 
area  even  though.  In  retrospect,  80  acres 
x>uld  have  accommodated  their  plans.) 

"According  to  postal  officials,"  the  GAO 
report  said,  'No  detailed  evaluation  was 
made  of  the  site  plans  presented  by  the 
architects  to  determine  the  need  for  increas- 
ing the  acreage  from  80  acres.  .  .  .  They 
told  us  that  reliance  had  been  placed  on 
the  architectural  firm's  Judgment." 

Another  facet  of  the  GAO  investigation 
which  received  critical  attention  was  the 
awarding  of  two  contracts — valued  at  $0.2 
million — for  prociirement  of  sack  and  parcel 
sorting  machines  to  be  InsttUled  In  the  new 
bulk  mall  center. 

Speaker  Sortatlon  S3r8tem8,  a  division  of 
A-T-O,  Inc.,  was  awarded  the  contracts  on 
a  sole-soxirce  basis — meaning  there  was  no 
compeUtlve  bidding.  The  Postal  Service  de- 
fended the  contract  award,  claiming  the 
company  was  the  only  one  which  manufac- 
tured such  equipment  and  that  no  major 
developmental  work  was  required. 
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The  GAO,  raising  possible  conflict  of  In- 
terest charges,  learned  that  the  postal  of- 
ficial who  recommended  the  company  bad 
been  employed  as  management  consultant 
to  Speaker  Sortatlon  Systems  from  April  to 
August,  19<J9.  The  contracts  were  awarded 
In  September  and  November,  1969.  The  postal 
official's  role  with  the  company  bad  been  to 
advise  on  production  practices,  cost  account- 
ing, product  pricing  and  record  keeping. 

The  government  Investigation  also  ques- 
tioned the  Postal  Service's  claim  that  no 
developmental  work  was  required  to  produce 
the  machinery. 

"A  substantial  amount  of  development 
work,  which  was  known  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice prior  to  award  of  the  contract,  was  neces- 
sary on  a  major  component  in  attempting 
to  make  the  system  economically  adaptable 
to  postal  operations.  More  than  a  year  after 
the  contract  was  awarded,  serious  machine- 
operating  problems  still  existed  and  develop- 
ment work  and  testing  of  the  machines  was 
continuing,"  the  GAO  said. 

"The  problems  still  being  encountered 
more  than  a  year  after  the  contract  was 
awarded  Indicated  to  us  that  much  more 
than  'minor  modifications'  was  necessary  to 
the  parcel-sorting  msf.hlns  system.  There- 
fore, we  question  the  Postal  Service  Justifi- 
cation for  awarding  this  sole-source  con- 
tract on  the  basis  that  no  development  work 
was  required, "  the  report  added. 
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tlon  of  carefully  combining  residential  and 
commercial  development — rather  than  sep- 
arating them — Is  gaining  among  enlightened 
planners. 

Those  of  advanced  age  In  oxu  society  have 
suffered  most  by  being  shoved  aside.  Per- 
haps the  best  that  could  happen  to  that  age- 
group  Is  to  put  them  right  In  the  thick  of 
things,  and  that's  why  the  suggestions  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  above  commercial 
centers  sounds  so  appealing. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 


HOUSING  FOR  ELDERLY  IN  SHOP- 
INO  CENTERS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MAXTLAMD 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  has  demonstrated  an 
awareness  of  the  imiwrtance  oi  locating 
senior  citizens  housing  programs  in  a  liv- 
ing community,  not  in  isolation,  away 
from  shopping,  recreational,  cultural  and 
transportation  facilities.  An  innovation 
to  overcome  such  problems  while  provid- 
ing increased  housing  opportunities  for 
the  elderly  has  been  recommended  by 
Maryland  State  Senator  Schweinhaut. 
Following  is  the  WTOP  radio  editorial 
of  September  16  and  17,  1972,  conament- 
ing  on  this  very  appealing  suggestion, 
and  I  commend  it  for  your  attention. 
HoustNo  roa  Eldebx.?  in  Shoppimo  CxtfTERs 

One  of  the  more  Innovate  ideas  for  provid- 
ing housing  for  the  elderly  Is  to  put  them 
up  In  the  air  above  shopping  centers.  Not 
literally  In  the  air,  of  course,  but  In  hous- 
ing which  takes  advantage  of  alr-rlghts  above 
commercial  centers,  or  on  adjoining  land. 

Tho  proposal  comes  from  Montgomery 
County  Senator  Margaret  Schweinhaut,  who 
Is  one  of  Maryland's  most  knowledgeable  ex- 
perts on  the  problem  of  older  people. 

Many  persons  In  their  60b,  TOs,  and  80s 
have  unique  problems  of  mobility.  Even  when 
they  can  afford  transportation,  getting  to 
stores,  doctors,  theaters,  libraries,  and  other 
places  is  dlfflctUt  at  best.  Housing  for  this 
age-group,  for  whom  money  Is  very  hard  to 
oome  by,  never  Is  easily  provided. 

Mrs.  Schwelnhaut's  thinking  Is  that  hous- 
ing constructed  above  shopping  centers 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of  merchants 
and  residents  alike.  The  stores  would  have  a 
buUt-ln  market,  as  well  as  around-the-clock 
activity.  Residents  would  have  most  neces- 
.■iltles  near  their  front  doors,  and  some  could 
and  part-time  employment  opportunities. 

Many  communities  elsewhere  In  the  nation 
have  put  this  concept  to  work,  and  the  no- 


GIVES  AID  TO  NEEDY  CAUSES 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NOSTH    CAKOIXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  days  of  corporate  charities,  insti- 
tutionalized and  highly  organized  foun- 
dations, and  other  agencies  which  are 
involved  in  charitable  fund-raising  and 
giving,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  learn  that 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  expressing  con- 
cern for  one's  fellow  man  still  exists. 

I  refer  to  an  organization  called  the 
North  East  Ladies  Auxiliary  in  my  home 
community  near  Wallace,  N.C.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  account 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Wallace 
Enterprise: 

NOBTHXASr    AXJXILIAKT    "COOKS    OtJT"    THOTJ- 

sanos    or    doixaks    in    hxlp    to    nxbdt 

Causbs  .  .  . 

(Enrroa's  Note. — There  Is  no  organizatlcm 
In  the  Greater  Duplin  area — civic,  religious, 
fraternal  or  otherwise — that  Is  more  faith- 
ful and  dedicated  to  Its  purpose  than  Is  the 
Northeast  Auxiliary.  This  group  of  Christian 
women  from  the  Northeast  Community,  lo- 
cated east  of  Wallace  between  Tin  City  and 
Chinquapin  have  In  some  26  years  "cooked 
out"  over  $100,000  In  fried  chicken,  pork 
b«irbecue  and  hushpupples  at  their  now- 
famous  Saturday  night  suppers  to  give  aid 
and  assistance  to  numerous  worthy  causes 
and  needy  Individuals.  The  following  Is  a 
history  of  this  group  prepared  by  a  member 
that  Is  proudly  featured  by  The  Wallace  En- 
terprise as  a  tribute  to  the  Northeast  Auxil- 
iary and  Its  many  good  deeds.) 
history  of  nobth  east  ladies  a0x1ljaky 
Dttplin  County  . 
Wallace,  North  Carolina. 

On  April  25,  194B,  In  a  little  wooden,  one- 
room  country  church  known  as  North  East 
PreewUl  Baptist  Chuch,  a  Ladles  Auxiliary 
was  organlBed  with  the  aid  of  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Vance  Rich.  The  membership  consisted 
of  ladles  from  three  different  churches  and 
the  auxUlary  was  named  North  East  Ladles 
Auxiliary.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about 
twenty  five  active  members. 

We  held  our  monthly  devotions  In  the 
members'  homes.  We  began  to  reach  out  and 
try  to  raise  some  funds  for  our  auxiliary.  We 
decided  to  have  an  auction  sale  after  each 
meeting  and  the  members  were  to  donate 
the  articles  for  the  sale  and  the  proceeds 
from  these  sales  were  put  In  our  treasury. 
This  was  very  successful,  but  after  several 
months  we  decided  we  needed  more  money  to 
make  contributions  to  share  Christian  love 
to  our  community  and  other  places. 

Throi^gh  the  cooperation  of  ail  the  mem- 
bers, we  worked  out  a  plan  to  put  on  a  bar- 
becue supper  once  a  month  in  a  building 
rent  free.  (This  buUdlng  was  Uter  used  for 
our  meeting  purposes  also.)  The  members 
donated  the  food,  prepared  It,  served  It,  and 
our  treasury  began  to  grow.  Due  to  the  good 
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business  we  had  acquired,  we  began  serving 
barbecue  and  chicken  suppers  twice  a  month. 
Tbls  also  provsd  so  successful  that  after 
nbout  two  years  we  flnaUy  decided  we  could 
aerve  suppers  every  Saturday  night.  Some  of 
the  food  donated  at  times,  and  If  not  we 
purchased  the  balance  to  be  served  and  we 
rMlized  good  net  profits. 

AS  our  axixillary  began  to  grow,  the  old 
^rood  church  we  were  organized  In  was  torn 
down  and  a  beautiful  brick  church  was  built. 
The  Ladles  AuxUlary  donated  $30,000  on  this 
church  in  labor,  material,  and  furnishings. 

We  also  gave  $3,000  on  an  unfinished  par- 
aonage.  This  parsonage  has  since  been  re- 
inodeled  and  the  pastor  of  North  Bast 
Church  Is  living  In  It.  After  ten  years,  our 
business  had  so  Increased  that  we  needed  a 
larger  and  better  place  to  serve  our  suppers. 
We  then  moved  to  the  North  East  Commu- 
nity BuUdlng  which  Is  our  present  location. 
This  building  seats  126  people  at  a  time. 
Each  Saturday  night  these  ladles  prepare, 
cook,  and  serve  an  average  of  over  five  hun- 
dred people  coming  from  New  Tork  to 
Florida. 

In  1967,  the  new  brick  church  that  was 
only  a  few  years  old  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire.  Work  was  soon  begun  on  another 
brick  church  building.  The  AuxUlary  pur- 
chased for  this  new  church  a  new  piano. 
vacuum  cleaner  and  carpet.  During  the  con- 
struction of  this  church,  the  buUdlng  we 
were  using  to  serve  our  suppers  was  used  for 
church  services  \uitU  the  church  could  be 
completed. 

We  continued  to  serve  suppers  and  worked 
diligently  to  help  where  ever  It  was  needed 
The  three  churches  involved  In  our  auxiliary 
receive  donations  each  year. 

We  are  now  In  our  twenty-fifth  year  and 
through  the  efforts,  labor,  and  determination 
of  the  members,  we  have  gained  much  profit, 
as  well  as  many  a  blessing  from  this  work. 
Many  donations  have  been  given  to  minis- 
ters, churches,  the  aged,  missions,  orphan- 
ages. Boys  Home,  to  sick,  needy  people,  and  to 
Bible  CoUeges;  we  helped  a  young  man 
through  Bible  CoUege.  We  donated  $700  to 
the  Young  People  from  the  three  churches 
on  their  trip  to  Texas  to  Expo  72.  We  have 
even  helped  btiry  a  man.  We  are  always 
willing  to  help  any  needy  cause. 

We  have  spent  at  least  $10,000  on  Improve- 
ments to  the  Community  BuUdlng  which  had 
to  be  done  to  meet  hetUth  requirements.  We 
have  donated  $1600  to  the  Northeast  Volun- 
teer Plre  Department.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  the  Ladles  AuxUlary  has  given  at  least 
1110,000  to  all  these  needy  causes  and  this 
money  has  aU  been  made  from  these  suppers. 

The  work  has  not  all  been  easy  but  the 
blessings  we  have  enjoyed  far  out  weigh  any 
Inconvenience  we  may  have  had,  and  the 
Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation  we  have 
gained  are  beyond  words. 

We  appreciate  all  who  have  ever  eaten  a 
meal  with  us  and  Invite  anyone  reading  this 
to  come  and  enjoy  a  meal  with  us  In  the 
Northeast  Community  Building,  known  some- 
times as  the  "Pink  Building"  on  the  left  side 
of  Highway  No.  41  going  toward  Chinquapin 
from  WaUace. 

It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  aU  of  us  and  we 
hope  we  can  continue  to  show  our  love  and 
Christian  fellowship  In  this  manner  for  years 
to  come. — The  Northeast  Ladles  Auxiliary,  by 
a  Member. 


CASIMIR  PULASKI 
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legislative  business,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  men  of  foreign  birth  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  cause  of 
American  lndei;>endence. 

Count  Casimir  PuAski,  who  had  es- 
caped from  his  native  Poland  under 
sentence  of  death  fvfter  having  led  an 
unsuccessful  revolt  asralnst  Russia,  came 
to  America  In  July  1777.  \s  a  soldier  in 
George  Washington's  army,  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Brandy - 
wine.  The  Continental  Congress  made 
him  a  brigadier  general  and  chief  of 
cavalry  in  gratitude  for  his  services  and 
in  recognition  of  his  ability. 

Pulaski  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Oer- 
mantown  as  well  as  in  other  battles  in 
1777  and  1778.  With  a  force  known  as 
the  Pulaski  Legion,  which  was  comixised 
of  both  Americans  and  Pr«ichmen,  he 
defended  Charleston,  S.C,  in  May  1779. 
Pul£^ki  was  woimded  on  October  9.  1779, 
during  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and  died 
2  days  later. 

Had  he  not  been  cut  down  at  the  early 
age  of  31,  Casimir  Pulaski  might  well 
have  written  an  even  brighter  chapter  In 
the  early  history  of  our  Nation.  Like 
Moses,  who  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  promised  land,  Pulaski  was  not 
destined  to  live  to  see  America  achieve 
its  independence,  nor  was  he  able  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  restore  freedom  to 
his  native  country  of  Poland. 

Although  this  gallant  son  of  Poland 
did  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  independence 
for  which  he  fought  so  bravely  smd  for 
which  he  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  his 
services  to  our  infant  Republic  will  not 
be  forgotten.  It  was  he  who  organized 
the  U.S.  Cavalry.  The  horses  of  the 
cavalrymen  have  long  since  been  replaced 
by  tanks,  but  the  men  who  operate  these 
vehicles  are  still  inspired  by  the  spirit 
that  led  Casimir  Pulaski  across  the  At- 
lantic to  fight  for  human  freedom. 


PRANK  FISHKIN,  A  DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZEN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
brief  period  before  we  end  oxu-  i>endlng 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or   CAUtrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1973,  a  testimonial  dinner  is 
being  given  for  Frank  Pishkin,  a  lead- 
ing San  Fernando  VaUey  citizen.  We  will 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  for  over  30 
years  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  first  degree,  who  has  used  all  nis 
energies  in  improving  the  lives  of  those 
around  him. 

Frank  Pishkin  Is  this  man.  He  has 
lived  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  since  the 
age  of  17,  when  he  had  his  first  job. 
Attending  school  at  night  he  secured  a 
college  and  legal  degree.  With  these  in 
hand  he  set  out  not  just  to  be  a  success 
for  himself  and  his  family  but  to  give  of 
himself  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  just 
as  much. 

Frank  has  been  a  member  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Bar  Association  and 
in  this  capacity  served  on  the  original 
committee  that  worked  in  the  creation 
of  legal  aid  and  lawyer  reference  service 
for  San  Fernando  Valley.  He  has  worked 
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with  the  Valley  Bar  Association  and  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association  and 
been  their  delegate  to  the  State  bar  asso- 
ciation meetings  on  numerous  occasions. 
In  the  community  Prank  has  serveo  as 
president  of  the  Sim  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  president  of  the  Valley 
Jewish  Community  Center  and  Temi)le, 
which  has  the  largest  congregation  in 
the  valley. 

As  a  personal  friend  of  Prank  Flshkln's 
for  over  20  yesu's  and  his  colleague  In  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Bar  Association,  I 
can  easily  identify  to  his  consistent  high 
integrity  and  willingness  to  use  all  the 
time  required  for  the  betterment  of  his 
community.  I  am  sure  that  Prank  Pish- 
kin will  continue  this  service,  and  we  In 
the  San  Fernando  Vsdley  are  grateful  to 
him. 


LETTER  TO  CONSTITU  ENTB 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  keep  the  people  in 
my  district  informed.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  our  older  Americans  who 
lived  on  tight  budgets  and  who  need  in- 
formation at  once  concerning  their  I'lghts 
under  the  Federal  laws  that  we  are 
passing. 

Recently  I  directed  a  letter  to  them, 
together  with  information  of  value  to 
assure  that  they  fully  participate  in  the 
Federal  programs  that  Congress  has 
made.  The  letter  follows : 

OcTOBU  e,  1072. 

DXAS  FuxNo:  As  you  are  one  of  the  Older 
Americans  who  lives  in  what  I  like  to  call 
the  "Fabulous  Fifth"  congressional  district, 
I  wish  to  keep  you  informed  of  programs  that 
may  be  helpful  to  you. 

The  Oongress  has  taken  actions  recently 
which  have  been  helpful  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens, such  as  the  30  percent  rise  In  Social 
Security,  but  there  are  many  other  programs 
that  can  help  and  aid  senior  citizens.  Un- 
fortunately, too  often  we  find  out  older 
Americans  are  not  aware  of  them.  I  am  en- 
closing a  booklet  describing  some  food  and 
housing  programs  for  th~  elderly  which  ntay 
be  helpful  to  you.  If  you  have  any  furthar 
questions  about  them  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

Last  spring  you  were  Invited  to  an  Older 
Americans  Forum  I  arranged,  at  which  ap- 
proximately 400  older  Americans  from  aU 
over  the  Fifth  district  attended.  Much  infor- 
mation was  made  available  to  the  people 
who  came  and  I  have  prei>ared  specUl  folders 
containing  many  booklets  of  generaJ  Infor- 
mation of  use  to  older  Americans.  Some  peo- 
ple have  suggested  I  make  these  boc^ets 
available  to  other  older  Americans  vho  could 
not  attend  the  meeting.  I  wlU  do  this  upon 
your  request.  The  folders  are  fiee.  but  I  do 
have  a  limited  supply.  If  you  would  like  one 
of  these  folders,  with  the  enclosed  informa- 
tion, just  drop  a  line  to  me  at  my  local  of- 
fice, 160  Old  Country  Road,  Mineola,  New 
York  11601  and  say  you  would  like  the  Sen- 
lor  Oitizens  Special  Packet. 

If  you  have  any  other  questions  or  needs, 
please  let  me  know.  I  am  always  glad  to  be 
able  to  bo  of  help  to  you. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  WTOLra, 
Member  of  Oongreaa. 
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THE  1972  McCLURE  POLL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HO03E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  year  I  sent  out  my  axinual  question- 
naire to  the  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District.  As  in  the  past,  the  people 
of  my  atate  responded  to  the  questions 
posed  in  a  most  thought- provoking 
manner. 

Subsequently,  I  sent  out  a  second  poll. 
This  time  the  questions  were  devoted  en- 
tirely to  matters  of  environmental  con- 
cern, and  again  the  response  from  my 
constituents  was  enormous  and  ex- 
tremely interesting.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  results  of  these  two 
surveys  of  interest  and  I  insert  them  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  aX  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  also  include  the  statement 
which  accompanied  the  release  of  the 

results. 

1973  Poll  Rxsults 

My  staff  and  I  have  tabulated  the  resvUts 
of  my  1972  questionnaire.  As  In  the  paat,  the 
response  was  enormous  and  the  results  alg- 
alflcant.  With  so  many  important  issues  be- 
fore Congress  today,  I  only  wish  time  and 
space  had  permitted  additional  questions  on 
other  subjects.  I  «un  convinced  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho  do  grasp  the  urgency  of  today's 
problems  and  that  this  poll  reflects  their 
feelings  about  them. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  resiUts 
of  the  first  question.  The  fact  that  81%  of 
t.he  people  In  the  First  District  approve  of 
our  present  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  significant, 
because  It  shows  that  we  are  ridding  our- 
selves of  the  kind  of  dissent  which  divided 
the  nation  for  so  long  on  this  issue.  I'm 
sure  that  many  stUl  feel  the  United  States 
should  never  have  been  Involved  in  Vietnam 
and  I'm  sure  that  an  equal  number  stUl 
think  we  should  have  pursued  the  wu'  in  a 
more  vigorous  manner.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  under  present  conditions,  the  Vlet- 
namlzation  program  has  won  considerable 
acceptance. 

Another  significant  factor  In  this  poll  is 
the  discovery  that  both  farm  and  non-farm 
families  feel  Idaho  agriculture  would  best  be 
served  by  fewer  federal  farm  programs  rather 
than  better  programs.  I  don't  thinks  those 
responding  want  us  to  abandon  our  efforts 
to  Improve  present  farm  policies,  but  they 
are  telling  us  that  the  time  has  come  to  begin 
thinking  about  bow  to  phase  out  some  of 
these  goverrmient  controls  which  are  such 
a  burden  to  the  farmer 

I  was  eepeciaUy  impressed  by  the  results 
of  the  two  pollution  questions.  An  over- 
whelming number  of  Idahoans  endorsed  air 
and  water  pollution  control  programs  even 
If  it  means  Increased  costs  to  them  person- 
ally. This  concern  for  the  environment  is 
unique  In  Idaho,  I  am  told.  In  other  polls 
taken  around  the  country,  the  commitment 
to  the  environment  declines  sharply  when 
the  price  tag  is  speUed  out. 

TBTKAM 

Until  recently  it  appeared  that  the  options 
open  to  us  in  Vietnam  were  limited.  The 
President  is  on  a  program  of  steadily  with- 
drawing our  forces  and  negotiating  for  the 
release  of  POW's.  The  main  debate  centered 
on  whether  or  not  we  should  have  Immediate 
and  complete  withdrawal  of  our  forces  or  con- 
tinue with  the  Nixon  ppogrsim.  However,  re- 
cently the  North  Vietnamese  launched  a  di- 
rect invasion  against  South  Vietnam  and  we 
have  been  afislstlng  the  South  Vietnamese 
by  stepping  up  our  bombing  raids. 
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I.  Do  you  support  the  President  in  hU 
efforts  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
to  protect  our  forces  In  Vietnam  by  the  in- 
creased bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  invading  forces?  Yes, 
81    percent;    no,    17    percent;    no    opinion, 

3  percent. 

Other  questions  that  remain  concerning 
our  activities  In  Southeast  Asia  are: 

3.  Do  you  feel  a  small  VS.  military  force 
should  remain  in  Vietnam  until  ail  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  returned  home?  Tee,  77  percent;  no,  19 
percent:   no  opinion,  4  percent. 

3a.  Would  you  favor  amnesty  for  aU  young 
men  who  avoided  mUltary  service  by  leaving 
this  country?  Tee,  14  percent;  no,  84  percent; 
no  opinion.  3  percent. 

3b.  Would  you  favor  amnesty  if  these  men 
agreed  to  make  up  their  service  requirement? 
Yes,  48  percent;  no,  48  percent;  no  opinion, 
6  percent. 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  President's  trip  to  Red 
China  will  contribute  toward  a  lessening  of 
tensions  between  the  Communist  nations  and 
the  Pree  World?  Yes,  64  percent;  no,  31  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  5  percent. 

TASKS 

More  and  more,  we  hear  people  propose  the 
use  of  tax  Incentives  or  tax  credits  to  solve 
certain  national  problems.  Some  people  view 
these  as  tax  "loopholes"  through  which  citi- 
zens can  avoid  paying  their  fair  share.  Others 
point  to  the  success  of  such  devices  in  en- 
couraging Industry  to  retrain  the  unem- 
ployed. All  of  them  cost  the  government 
revenue.  Would  you  favor  the  use  of  such 
devices  in  any  of  the  foUowlng  Instances: 

5.  To  encourage  job-creating  industries 
to  locate  in  rural  areas?  Yes,  54  percent;  no, 
42  percent;  no  opinion.  4  percent. 

6.  To  help  parents  meet  some  of  the  costs 
of  sending  their  chUdren  through  college? 
Yes,  4S  percent;  no,  53  percent;  no  opinion, 

4  percent. 

7.  To  help  bvtsinessmen  and  farmers  meet 
the  cost  of  adopting  new  pollution  control 
methods?  Yes,  55  percent;  no,  41  percent;  no 
opinion,  4  percent. 

a.  To  help  defray  the  costs  of  a  presidential 
election  campaign?  Yes,  17  percent;  no,  77 
percent;  no  opinion,  6  percent. 

Another  tax  change  ""rtAr  discussion  Is  the 
value-added  tax,  which  in  practice  Is  really 
a  Federal  sales  tax.  Some  feel  It  would  pfo- 
vlde  relief  against  property  taxes  and  thereby 
help  meet  the  soaring  costs  of  education. 

9.  Would  you  favor  the  value-added  tax 
for  this  purpose?  Yes,  23  percent;  no,  70 
percent;    no  opinion,  7  percent. 

AGBICULTURK 

Last  year  was  a  difficult  one  for  the  Idaho 
farmer,  his  troubles  ranging  from  grasshop- 
pers to  transportation  strikes — from  dirln- 
dllng  profits  to  rising  costs.  The  West  Coast 
dock  strke  proved  the  importance  of  foreign 
markets,  whUe  at  hooie  he  found  it  more  dlf- 
flcvUt  to  compete  with  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts. However,  rising  costs  brought  about  by 
inflation  continue  to  be  the  major  obstacle 
to  adequate  farm  income. 

10.  Do  you  approve  of  the  wage  and  price 
controls  now  in  effect  as  a  tool  to  bring  In- 
flation under  control?  Yes,  66  percent;  no,  26 
percent;  no  opinion,  88  percent. 

II.  Are  you  in  favor  of  restricting  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign-produced  foods  in  order 
to  arm-up  prices  of  agricultural  products? 
Yes,  66  percent:  no,  26  percent;  no  opinion, 
9  percent. 

12.  Would  the  interests  of  Idaho  farmers  be 
best  served  by : 

a.  better  Federal  farm  programs.  Yes.  27 
percent;  no.  68  percent;  no  opinion,  5  percent 
(non-farm) . 

b.  fewer  Federal  farm  programs?  Yes,  26 
percent;  no,  56  percent;  no  opinion,  18  per- 
cent (farm  family). 
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LABOB  msFtrrxs 
In  the  past  10  years.  Congress  has  beMi 
asked  to  Intervene  nine  times  In  strikes 
within  the  transportation  industry.  I  have 
usually  opposed  compiUsory  arbitration  or 
anything  else  that  smacks  of  government  in- 
terferenoe  In  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  Nevertheless,  a  great  many  people 
feel  a  permanent  legislative  solution  is  inevi- 
table. If  this  is  true: 

13.  Do  you  favor  giving  the  government 
the  power  to  force  a  settlement  of  national 
transportation  strikes  (such  as  railroad  and 
dock  strikes)  affecting  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  country?  Yes,  80  per- 
cent;  no,  17  percent:   no  opinion,  3  percent. 

14.  Do  you  favor  giving  the  government 
the  power  to  force  a  settlement  of  all  labor 
problems?  Yes.  30  percent;  no,  66  percent; 
no  opinion,  5  percent. 

POLLTTTIOH 

Many  people  feel  that  we  can  rid  the  nation 
of  a  major  environmental  problem,  water 
pollution,  If  we  set  a  particular  date  by  which 
time  the  problem  must  be  solved  or  polluters 
would  face  criminal  penalties.  Direct  govern- 
mental expenditures  to  meet  the  intermedi- 
ate standards  for  1981  have  been  estimated 
at  three  trillion  dollars.  No  estimates  are 
available  for  the  cost  of  meeting  the  1986 
goal.  However,  It  is  agreed  that  we  must  make 
a  start. 

16.  Do  you  feel  it  reasonable  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  that  no  pollutants  can  be  dis- 
charged Into  the  nation's  streams  after  1988 
if  in  the  meantime  Industry  and  municipali- 
ties are  assisted  In  constructing  waste  treat- 
nxent  faculties?  Yes,  82  percent;  no,  14  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  4  percent. 

SlmUarly,  the  Clean  Air  Act  sets  1976  as 
the  date  by  which  automatlve  emissions  miist 
be  pollution-free.  To  achieve  the  goal,  horse- 
power and  gas  mileage  will  be  reduced,  while 
costs  wUl  Increase. 

16.  Would  you  be  wlUlng  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  an  automobile  (current  estimate: 
an  average  of  $350  per  vehicle)  and  for 
gasoline  (ctirrent  estimate:  slightly  more 
than  one  cent  per  gallon  and  with  fewer 
mUes  per  gallon)  If  doing  so  would  help 
achieve  the  1976  clean  air  goal?  Yes,  62  per- 
cent;  no,  32  percent;   no  opinion,  6  pwrcent. 

The  Environmental  Survey 

Late  last  summer,  I  distributed  a  special 
questionnaire  to  every  household  in  the  First 
Congressional  District. 

The  subject  was  the  environment:  How 
committed  are  we  to  finding  reasonable  solu- 
tions? How  willing  are  we  to  make  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  sacrifices  to  find  lasting 
solutions? 

Approximately  15,000  Idahoans  took  the 
time  to  fill  out  the  ballots  and  return  them 
to  my  Capitol  HUl  office.  The  results  illustrate 
again  the  deep  commitment  our  people  have 
In  protecting  the  environment. 

The  results  must  be  especially  satisfying 
to  Senator  Len  Jordan,  who  at  the  twilight 
of  his  career  in  public  service  can  look  back, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  played 
a  major  role  in  making  the  people  of  Idaho 
concerned  about  environmental  matters. 

The  first  question  on  the  environmental 
survey  concerned  mining: 

1.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  that 
mining  on  the  public  domain  should  be: 

Allowed,  but  strictly  controlled?  49.5  per- 
cent. 

Prevented  in  areas  of  exceptional  aesthetic 
or  environmental  value?  29.4  percent. 

Permitted  as  we  have  under  present  law? 
14.0  percent. 

Totally  abolished?  5.7  percent. 

No  answer,  1.4  percent. 

It  isn't  surprising  that  the  majority  of 
Idahoans  selected  the  more  moderate  choices 
posed  in  this  question.  Perhaps  the  real  sig- 
nificance here  is  that  those  who  feel  mining 
siiould  be  abolished  entirely  do  not  make  up 
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»  very  substantial  part  of  the  populace. 
Lmetimes  we  get  a  different  impression  sim- 
niT  because  such  extteme  stands  are  given 
^  attention  than  they  deserve  by  the 
national  news  media. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  clear-cutting  of  our 
fnrests  should  be : 

Mlowed,  but  strictly  controlled?  43.8  per- 

°*mvented  in  areas  of  exceptional  aesthetic 
or  environmental  value?  19.5  percent, 
permitted  as  we  have  under  present  law? 

15.1  percent. 

ToiaUy  abolished?  21.7  percent. 

No  answer,  1.9  percent. 

I  have  cautioned  the  Forest  Service  that 
oresent  clear  cutting  policies  are  not  ac- 
SsBtable  to  the  public  and  wUl  lead  to  re- 
strictive legislation.  Recent  studies  Indicate, 
however,  that  in  some  areas  clear  cutting  U 
accessary  U  proper  regrowth  Is  to  occur.  (A 
eood  example  is  douglas  fir  which  wlU  not 
reeensrate  in  a  mUed  stand.)  Nevertheless, 
the  timber  Industry  and  the  Forest  Service 
have  sometimes  overused  clear  cutting  tech- 
niques, and  that  kind  of  iH>proach  should 
be  stopped. 

3  In  buUdlng  a  house,  should  standards 
be  imposed  which  subetantiaUy  reduce  heat- 
ing and  cooling  energy  loads  even  if  It  means 
20  percent  higher  building  costs?  44.6  per- 
cent yes;    51.4  percent   no;    4.1   percent  no 

answer.  ,  . 

Protecting  our  energy  resources  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  urgency  as  protecting  the  en- 
vlroiunent.  When  the  cost  of  living  enters 
the  plctiire,  the  people  want  to  know  a  UtUe 
bit  more  about  the  coet-beneflt  ratio  In- 
volved. At  the  present  time,  no  such  detailed 
Information  lias  been  determined,  and  the 
20  percent  figure  \ised  in  this  question  was 
based  upon  rough  estimates  in  testimony 
presented  to  the  Task  Force  on  Energy  and 
Resources,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

4.  Are  you  In  favor  of  restricting  the  off- 
read  use  of: 

a.  Trail  bikes?  Yes,  73.3  percent;  no,  24.6 
percent;  no  answer,  2.1  percent. 

b.  SnowmobUes?    Yes,    60.8    percent;     no, 

26.2  percent;  no  answer,  4.0  percent. 

c.  Jeeps  or  pickups?  Yes,  61.0  percent;  no, 
44.1  percent;  no  answer,  4.9  percent. 

The  off-road  use  of  recreational  vehicles 
Is  a  matter  seldom  discussed  In  a  low  voice. 
Pew  other  subjects  can  get  a  person's  dander 
up  more  quickly.  Whether  trail  bikes,  snow- 
mobUea,  jeeps,  or  pick-ups,  a  majority  of 
Idahoans  voice  objection  to  their  use  on  pub- 
lic lands.  Yet,  it  is  clear  from  the  increasing 
sales  of  these  vehicles  that  they  are  here  to 
stay.  It  is  Important  for  us  to  devise  a  plan 
fOT  their  use  consistent  with  environmental 
protection — one  that  neither  penalizes  the 
owner  of  these  vehicles,  nor  permits  environ- 
mental destruction.  I  have  such  a  plan  under 
study  and  Intend  to  Uitroduce  it  before  the 
end  of  this  Congress. 

Que  of  the  more  interesting  results  of 
this  question  Is  the  breakdown  of  the  vote 
regarding  jeeps  and  pickups.  Ten  counties 
favored  imposing  restrictions  on  them — Ada, 
Adams,  Bonner,  Canyon,  Elmore,  Kootenai, 
Latah,  Nez  Perce,  Payette,  and  Valley.  Nine 
others  opposed  restrictions — Benewah,  Boise, 
Boundary,  Gem,  Idaho,  Lewis,  Owyhee,  Sho- 
shone, and  Washington.  The  residents  of 
Clearwater  County  split  exactly  even  on  the 
question. 

5.  Are  you  In  favor  of  closing  low-standard 
backcountry  roads  in  order  to  reduce  ero- 
sion and  slltatlon?  39.2  percent  yes;  57.7  per- 
cent no;  3.1  percent  no  answer. 

The  people  of  Idaho,  while  wanting  to  limit 
the  use  of  off-road  vehicles,  apparently  want 
to  keep  the  back  country  roads  open  to  ve- 
hicular travel.  These  roads  are  their  primary 
access  for  camping,  hunting  and  fishing  in 
the  mountains.  A  majority  want  to  be  able 
to  continue  this  practice. 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  classification  of  more 
of  Idaho's  National  Forest  land  as  wUder- 
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nees?  48.2  percent  yes;  54.2  percent  no;  2.6 
f>ercent  no  answer. 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  please  check  the 
amount  of  additional  acreage  you  would  like 
to  see  classified: 

lees  than  3  million  acres,  18.1  percent. 

3  mUllon  to  6  million  acres,  36.6  percent. 

5  mlUion  to  7  mlUlon  acres,  18.8  percent. 

over  7  million  acres,  23.7  percent. 

no  answer,  3.9  percent. 

Idaho  has  the  largest  acreage  ot  wilderness 
areas. in  the  UrUted  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alaska.  It  is  evident  by  the  answers 
t©  this  question  that  the  people  ot  Idaho 
axe  expressing  cautlcA  about  Including  more 
Idaho  acreage  In  the  system. 

7.  Now  that  the  bill  authorizing  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  has  Isecome 
law,  do  you  feel  it  affords  the  kind  of  man- 
agement needed  in  that  area?  46.6  percei^t 
yes;  34.4  percent  no;  19.8  percent  no  answer. 

Under  the  Sawtooth  legislation,  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  U  directed  to  devise  a  park 
propoeal  for  the  area.  Would  you  favor  desig- 
nating part  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  as  a  national  park?  49.7  percent 
yes,  42.3  percent  no,  8.0  percent  no  answer. 

The  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
is  at  last  a  reaUty.  President  Nixon  signed 
the  authorizing  legislation  Into  law  In  Au- 
gust, and  on  September  1 ,  a  dedication  cere- 
mony took  place  within  the  NRA  Itself.  The 
National  Park  Service  is  devising  a  park  plan 
for  the  Sawtooths  and  wiU  submit  it  to  Con- 
gress by  December  31,  1974. 

8.  The  Thousand  brings  area  in  the  Hager- 
man  Valley  is  unique  and  beautlfiU,  as  well 
as  a  storehouse  of  geological  history.  Should 
it  be: 

A  national  monument  precluding  further 
development  within  the  area  and  eventual 
.acquisition  of  some  private  lands?  17.1  per- 
cent. 

A  cultural  park,  which  would  protect  exist- 
ing aesthetic  values,  while  at  the  same  time 
portraying  the  role  of  electrical  production 
and  fish  farming  unique  to  that  area  of  the 
Snake  River?  41.6  percent. 

A  national  recreation  area  emphasizing  the 
outdoor  recreation  potential  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  special  consideration  to 
the  wildlife  and  geology  of  the  area?  24.9 
percent. 

No  further  restrictions  or  regulations,  18.1 
percent,  no  answer,  3.3  percent. 

Seven  out  of  every  eight  persona  favor 
some  kinds  of  protection  for  Idaho's  geologi- 
cal storehouse  in  the  Hagerman  Valley.  It  Is 
especially  interesting  to  find  that  so  many  of 
them  favored  the  new  cultural  park-concept. 
Park  Service  Director  Oeorge  B.  Hartaog  flew 
over  Thousand  Springs  and  the  City  of  Rocks 
with  me  two  years  ago.  I  warned  at  that  time 
we  were  rapidly  reaching  a  point  of  decision 
over  future  management  of  the  area's  unique 
geology,  environmental  qualities  and  econom- 
ic value.  Shortly  after  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  out  Mr.  Hartzog  dispatched  a  study  team 
to  Thousand  Springs.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people  of  Idaho  and  their  elected 
representatives  to  offer  a  sound  management 
approach  for  governing  the  Hagerman  Valley. 
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I  find  It  anachronistic  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  afternoon  daylight  right  at 
the  time  we  need  it  most. 

According  to  the  Washinston  Post  this 
morning,  sumlse  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  today  was  a  7:14  aaa.  Sunset 
tonight  will  be  at  6:35  pjn. 

In  2 1/2  weeks,  on  the  first  day  of  stand- 
ard time,  the  sun  will  rise  at  6:32  ajn. 
and  set  at  5:12  p.m. 

That,  I  submit,  will  be  good  news  for 
the  Nation's  farmers,  eaxly  morning  jog- 
gers and  early  evening  muggers.  But  for 
the  majority  of  Americans,  it  will  be  b«d 
news. 

To  me  and  15  of  our  oolleagtiee.  it  seenis 
more  logical  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  present  society  that  we  do  not  set 
the  clocks  back. 

The  result  vyould  be  year-round  day- 
light saving  time,  addliig  an  extra  hour 
of  daylight  to  the  end  of  the  day  rather 
than  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

To  that  end  we  have  introduced  B.IL 
5464  and  H  Jl.  15579  to  establish  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis.  We 
propose  that  this  become  the  "new" 
standard  time  or,  as  it  has  been  nick- 
named enlightened  time. 

And  while  we  certainly  do  not  expect  a 
legislative  stampede  to  enact  this  bill  be- 
fore adjournment,  we  do  expect  to  rein- 
troduce this  measure  in  the  next  session. 

We  fully  intend  to  water-drop  this  is- 
sue until  people  realize  that  the  time 
/^ones  and  schedules  are  not  established 
in  Heaven  but  should  be  responsive  to 
the  public  need. 


ENLIGHTENED  TIME 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  this  month,  most  of  the 
Nation  will  turn  Its  clocks  back  an  hour 
as  daylight  saving  time  comes  to  an  end 
and  we  revert  to  the  so-called  standard 
time. 

With  the  days  already  growing  short. 


MAN  LOSES  LIFE  RESCUING  GIRL 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABOlil 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  there  seems  to  be  so  much  in- 
difference and  reluctance  on  the  pail  of 
many  to  become  involved  in  other  peo- 
ple's troubles,  the  heroic  example  of  Troy 
Otis  McCormick,  of  Boaz,  Ala.,  stands  aa 
a  shining  example  that  some  people  do 
care  and  will  get  involved. 

Mr.  McCormick  gave  his  life  to  save 
a  13-year  old  girl.  The  incident  occurred 
on  June  22.  1971. 

To  insure  that  this  heroic  action  is 
called  to  the  attention  of  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible,  I  am  inserting  a  brief 
summaiy  of  the  rescue  from  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission.  A  Bronze  Medsil 
is  to  be  awarded  posthumously  to  Troy's 
parents. 

The  summary  follows : 

OutKtaiz  Umo  Fund  Commission  Cask 

StrMMAST 
DBOWNINC FILE   NO.   62139 

Case  of:  Troy  Otis  McCormick.  deceased. 
Address:   (Mr.   and   Mrs.  Uoyd  McCormick. 
parents)    Route    6,    Boaz.    Ala- 
bama 35957 
Bronze  Medal  awarded  to  Troy  Otis  Mc- 
Cormick, who  died  helping  to  save  Janice  R. 
Perry  from  drowning,  Boaz,  Ala.,  June  22. 
1971.  Janice,  aged   18,  a  non-swimmer,  was 
fioatlng  on  an  inflated  inner  tube  in  a  farm 
p>ond.   In   deep    water,   she   Bllm>ed   off   the 
tube  and,  flailing,  called  for  help.  McCormick. 
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agad  38,  elemantary  scHool teacher,  ran  to 
tba  po&d,  rsmoved  his  sbo«8,  and  entered  th« 
wat«r.  He  waded  and  swam  to  Janice,  wbo 
grasped  him.  Both  went  under  briefly.  WhUe 
McCortnlck  starove  to  support  Janice  at  the 
surface,  an  inner  tube  was  thrown  toward 
him.  lioCormlck  got  the  tube  and  tried  in 
vain  to  place  It  over  the  bead  of  Janice,  who 
(X>ntinued  flailing  but  then  managed  to  ob- 
tain a  bold  on  the  tube.  McCormlck  moaned, 
sanJc,  and  drowned  With  the  aid  of  the  tube, 
Janice  reached  wadable  water. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  JAIL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSBNTATIVSS 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
thankful  that  the  Jirmed  prisoners  at 
District  of  Columbia  Jail  released  un- 
harmed the  hostages  they  had  held  for 
nearly  24  hours  in  a  dramatic  confron- 
tation between  the  Inmates  and  Wash- 
ington ofOclals. 

I  do  not  condone  the  inmates  seizing 
control  of  the  cellblock  or  taking  guards 
as  hostages.  There  must  be  other  means 
of  resolving  grievances. 

However,  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail 
situation  did  not  result  in  another  Attica. 
All  those  concerned  are  to  be  commended 
for  resolving  the  tense  situation  without 
bloodshed. 

Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
what  actions  are  needed  to  assure  that 
such  events  will  not  happen  again — both 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  and  for 
the  security  of  society. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
Peter  Osnos  presented  a  news  analysis. 
"Pressures  Build  On  Prisons  in  Time  of 
Change."  I  ask  insert  In  the  Rxcord  for 
the  review  of  my  colleagues  immediately 
following  my  remarks: 

PvrasuKxs  Btnu)  on  Prisons  in  Timk  or 

Changs 

^By  Peter  Oanoe) 

Washington's  troubled  prlaons,  like  so 
many  across  the  oountry,  are  caught  In  the 
deepening  conflict  between  prisoners'  de- 
mands for  change  and  mounting  community 
alarm  over  the  spread  of  crime. 

"What  happens  in  the  end  is  a  lot  of  talk 
and  no  action,"  E.  Preston  Sharp,  general 
secretary  of  the  American  Ckwrectlons  Aaoo- 
clatlon  commented  yesterday.  "The  result 
is  what  you're  seeing  at  the  Jail." 

The  pressures  build  from  all  sides.  Inmates 
look  for  allies  in  progressive  administrators 
willing  to  try  new  ways  to  make  the  institu- 
tions less  destructive  to  the  people  In  them. 
Frightened  guards  find  support  from  politi- 
cians who  deplore  permissiveness. 

The  tensions  erupt  in  recurring  cycles  of 
riots,  strikes  and  Jallbreaks.  Over  the  years 
here,  a  suooeaslon  of  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  outside  sxirveys  have  portrayed  the 
situation  as  grim. 

And  still  it  gets  worse. 

The  squalid  100-year-old  D.C.  Jail,  where 
inmates  yesterday  seized  Kenneth  Hardy, 
director  of  the  corrections  department,  has 
filled  to  twice  its  capacity  in  recent  years  as 
the  number  of  arrests  In  the  city  has  grown. 

Last  winter,  after  a  two-year  study,  the 
.\merlcan  ClvU  Liberties  Union  called  the 
Jail  "a  filthy  example  of  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man.  "  The  report  said  that  with  as  many 
as  1.300  prisoners  In  a  facility  built  for  560, 
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tbe  Jail  was  one  of  the  Ave  most  overcrowded 
In  the  country. 

In  those  conditions  of  Intolerable  over- 
crowding, the  experts  say,  outbursts  of  vio- 
lence are  Inevitable. 

The  JsU,  said  ACLU  In  the  same  report, 
"Is  a  case  study  In  cruel  tmd  unusual  punish- 
ment. In  the  denial  of  due  process  (and)  In 
the  failure  of  Justice. "  The  corrections  staff, 
according  to  the  report,  "seems  Indifferent  at 
best  to  the  horror  over  which  It  presides." 

The  brunt  of  such  criticism  fsJls  on  Ken- 
neth Hardy. 

Ironically,  it  Is  Hardy,  the  man  the  InmateS 
chose  as  their  principal  hostage,  who  has 
also  drawn  the  abuse  for  what  some  critics 
see  A%  an  almost  complete  collapse  of  dis- 
cipline In  local  prisons. 

As  director  of  corrections,  he,  more  than 
anyone  else,  is  caught  amid  the  pressures. 

"We  have  been  on  an  incompatible  course," 
Slid  Robert  Montllla,  a  former  high. ranking 
Washington  corrections  official. 

"Our  prisons  are  getting  more  overcrowded. 
No  new  ones  are  yet  being  built.  Programs 
that  might  relieve  the  situation  arent  get- 
ting a  chance." 

Kenneth  Hardy  and  his  associates  are  re- 
formers by  dls|x>«ttlon,  tending  towards 
rehabilitation  as  the  way  to  deal  with 
criminals.  But  the  public  mood  Is  not  so 
forgiving,  nor  are  many  of  the  prison  guards. 
Tougher  prisons,  they  say,  is  what  we  need. 

"At  the  same  time  that  expectations  for 
corrections  reform  are  rising."  City  Council- 
man Tedson  Meyers  observed  yesterday, 
"we're  getting  more  of  the  hardened  guys 
locked  up,  the  ones  that  are  toughest  to 
control." 

Yesterday,  attention  was  focused  on  Wash- 
ington's Jail.  But  less  than  a  month  ago, 
the  trouble  was  at  Lorton  reformatory,  the 
city's  other  major  corrections  facility  and 
also  the  scene  of  Innumerable  disturbances 
In  the  past. 

Por  five  days,  most  of  the  Inmatee  there 
struck,  seeking,  they  said,  a  wide  range  of 
Improvements:  better  medical  and  dental 
services.  Improved  lighting  for  visitors,  po- 
liteness from  guards. 

The  Inmates  said  they  were  making  re- 
quests rather  than  demands.  The  negotia- 
tions were  generally  peaceful.  In  the  end. 
many  of  the  requests  were  peaceful.  This 
time,  Lorton  did  not  explode. 

Like  the  DC.  Jail,  Lorton  Is  badly  over- 
crowded. It  has  some  1,800  Inmates  in  space 
for  1,300.  The  prisoners  and  guards  there 
have  often  spoken  out,  describing  their  re- 
spective conditions  as  deplorable.  Lately, 
the  number  of  as'taults  among  the  prison 
population.  Including  guards,  has  risen 
sharply. 

The  Institution  Is  undergoing  a  gradual 
breakdown  of  control,  a  Washington  Post 
report  concluded  last  month,  and  fear  Is 
commonplace. 

Yesterday,  the  experts  were  puzzling  over 
why  the  Inmates  at  Lorton  this  time  simply 
made  "requests"  of  Hardy  while  the  Inmates 
at  the  D.O.  Jail  have  threatened  to  kill  him. 

The  main  difference,  according  to  Montllla. 
Is  that  most  of  the  prisoners  at  the  D.C.  Jail 
are  there  awaiting  trial.  Their  bitterness  at 
being  locked  up  Is  not  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  convicted  and  must 
make  the  best  possible  situation  for 
themselves. 

"They  don't  want  to  strike  on  weekends  at 
Lorton,"  he  said,  "because  that's  when  they 
get  visitors.  They  have  things  they  dont 
want  to  lose  there.  The  majority  will  contain 
the  mlnorltly  of  reckless  men." 

There  were  no  demands  for  better  medical 
services  and  more  politeness  from  the  guards 
at  D.C.  Jail  yesterday.  The  men  originally 
said  they  wanted  one  thing:  to  get  out.  The 
time  gets  longer  and  heavier  as  what  seems 
to  be  an  endless  wait  for  trial  continues,  and 
that  what  tbe  Inmates  finaUy  wanted  to  talk 
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about — the  long  hiatus  between  Incarcera- 
tion and  trial. 

Under  Kenneth  Hardy  and  Robert  Mon- 
tlUa,  who  was  his  deputy  untU  a  year  ago, 
an  effort  was  made  to  move  more  prisoner* 
out  of  Lorton  and  D.O.  JaU  and  into  com- 
munity centers — halfway  houses.  Since  the 
Jails  oouldnt  be  made  better,  then  fewer 
Inmatee  should  be  in  them,  the  reasoning 
went. 

"They  gambled  that  they  would  have  the 
time  to  prove  the  rlghtness  of  the  com- 
munity corrections  system,"  said  Council- 
man Meyers.  Thirteen  halfway  houses  were 
opened,  but  too  many  prisoners  sent  there 
quickly  became  Involved  again  in  crime.  The 
plan  foundered. 

Meanwhile,  said  Meyers,  nothing  much  bad 
been  done  to  Improve  the  existing  facilities. 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  a  new 
Institution,  but  constructloo  basnt  even 
begun. 

The  dispute  that  must  be  resolved  first  Is 
Just  what  kind  of  prison  Washington  needs. 


ASCS — COMMITTEE  ELECTIONS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  DENHCLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
hsdl  meetings  have  substantially  van- 
ished in  our  changing  times.  The  farmers 
of  this  country  are  the  last  group  of  cit- 
izens to  forsake  the  heritage  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  limitation  of  tenure  imposed  upon 
the  farmer  elected  committeemen  of  the 
local  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  is  an  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  the  free  choice  of  the  governed. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  to 
existing  law  to  permit  the  fanner  elected 
committeemen  of  ASCS  to  succeed  to 
subsequent  terms  of  ofBce  at  the  will  of 
thetr  peers — the  electors.  My  proposal 
was  amended  In  committee  to  provide  for 
a  maximum  of  four  consecutive  terms  of 
3  years  each  for  a  total  of  12  years.  The 
ejdsting  law  provides  for  three  succes- 
sive terms  and  a  limitation  of  9  years  of 
successive  service.  The  administration 
objects  to  any  change  In  the  existing 
law. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  will  ex- 
pire in  1973.  A  new  national  policy  for 
agriculture  will  be  determined  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  TTie  farmers 
should  have  the  lawful  right  to  elect 
committeemen  of  their  choice.  In  many 
instances  men  of  experience  will  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  seek  reelection  in  De- 
cember of  1972,  unless  the  existing  law 
is  amended — unless  tenure  is  extended 
and  the  will  of  the  people  preserved.  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  free  choice  and  the 
will  of  the  people  should  be  infringed 
upon  without  cause.  However,  the  legis- 
lation that  I  have  proposed  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  limited  tenure  has 
been  amended  to  limit  tenure  of  com- 
mitteemen to  a  total  of  four  successive 
3-year  terms.  The  Agriculture  Act  of 
1970  is  subject  to  change  next  year  and 
this  matter  can  then  be  considered  again. 
I  submit  that  H.R.  16182,  as  amended,  be 
enacted. 

It  is  right  that  the  governed  shall  gov- 
ern. It  is  right  that  men  of  experience 
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be  permitted  to  continue,  if  elected,  as 
committeemen  through  any  change  of 
existing  agriculture  programs. 

There  is  nothing  more  democratic  than 
the  procedures  of  the  governed  in  the 
administration  of  their  o'wn  affairs.  That 
is  democracy  in  action.  That  is  a  goal 
worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country.  I  urge  that  HJl. 
16182  be  approved  accordingly. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN  WIL- 
LIAM M.  MoCULLOCH  PROM  THE 
REVEREND  THEODORE  M.  HES- 
BURGH,  CJ3.C. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  following  letter  from  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  president 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  M.  Mc- 
CtTLLOCH,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress. 

The  text  of  Father  Hesburgh's  letter 
to  Congressman  McCulloch  follows: 
U.S.  Commission  on  Crvn.  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  21,  1972. 
Hon.  William   M.   McCulloch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  McCulloch  :  It  is  a  great  privilege 
to  be  among  those  saluting  you  on  your 
retirement  from  the  House,  but  I  hasten  to 
add  that  tbe  occasion  fiUs  me  with  sadness. 
If  there  Is  anything  I  can  say  with  certainty 
after  16  years  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  It  Is  that 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  will  sorely  miss  hav- 
ing Bill  McCulloch  In  Congress. 

Periodically  during  my  15  years  as  a  Com- 
missioner, It  has  been  my  duty  to  appear 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In  the 
interest  of  legislation  affecting  the  Commis- 
sion and  civil  rights.  I  do  not  always  relish 
appearances  before  Congressloual  commit- 
tees, but  I  have  enjoyed  testifying  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  has  been  com- 
forting to  look  up  and  And  you  there  in 
your  usubU  place  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. I  have  looked  forward  to  your  penetrat- 
ing queetlons.  and  to  the  honesty,  fair- 
mindedness,  and  reasonableness  that 
characterize  your  views. 

The  Nation  has  made  tremendous  civil 
rights  strides  In  the  last  two  decades,  and 
you  deserve  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
credit.  I  fear  that  many  young  Americans 
do  not  realize  the  extent  of  civil  rights  ad- 
vances In  the  last  few  decades,  and  how  dif- 
ficult It  has  been  to  achieve  each  gain.  Noth- 
ing less  than  a  coordinated  bipartisan  effort 
could  have  brought  us  as  far  as  we  have 
come  and  made  It  p>os8lble  to  sustain  that 
progress.  The  effort  had  to  cut  across  party 
lines  and  enlist  the  support  and  leadership  of 
both  RepubUcans  and  Democrats  of  goodwill 
m  order  to  -jucceed.  It  has  been  reassuring 
to  those  of  us  In  the  civil  rights  field  to 
know  In  each  of  these  fights  that  Bill  Mc- 
CvQloch  could  be  counted  upon  to  provide 
essei  tlal  leadership  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle. 

To  the  growing  number  of  Americans  who 
declare  that  they  are  losing  faith  In  our  sys- 
tem, my  rebuttal   Is  the  clvU  rights  stand 
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of  Coiigressman  McCulloch.  With  a  constitu- 
ency containing  only  a  handful  of  minority 
voters,  you  oould  not  be  accused  of  crassly 
seeking  minority  votes  In  your  enlightened 
crusade  for  minority  rights.  Tou  had  no 
fwUtlcal  axe  to  grind.  You  took  a  place  in 
the  civil  rights  vanguard  because  you  were 
convinced  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do,  and  because  you  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  your  convictions — Irrespective  of  polit- 
ical punishment  or  reward.  Your  reward 
was  simply  the  reward  of  doing  the  right 
thing.  We  would  have  far  less  cynicism  about 
American  politics  if  we  bad  more  politicians 
like  Bill  McCulloch. 

We  cannot  hope  to  find  a  replacement  for 
you,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  you  have 
amply  earned  the  Joys  of  retirement.  I  am 
sure  I  speAk  for  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  and  its  entire  staff 
when  I  say  we  want  Congressman  McCulloob 
to  know,  as  he  leaves  Congress,  that  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  are  deeply  appreciated 
by  millions  of  Americans  and  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Sincerely, 

Thbooosk  M.  HxsBtnutH, 

ahatrman. 


NATIONAL  BIBLE  WEEK 
OBSERVANCE 
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which  we  as  Americans  today  cherish 
and  honor  are  found  within  the  Bible. 
Its  contents  touch  upon  every  area  of 
human  thought  and  beneath  its  uni- 
versal applicability  lies  a  unity  pointing 
to  the  direction  of  one  divine  mind. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  our  Republic. 
our  Presidents  and  Government  officials 
liave  used  the  Bible  in  conjunction  with 
their  oaths  of  office.  In  our  courts  all 
testimony  offered  is  sworn  to  be  tnie  on 
the  Bible.  This  Is  more  than  a  mere 
symbolic  gesture.  It  is  the  recognition 
that  within  this  Holy  Book  Is  the  word 
of  God,  the  code  by  which  all  men  should 
live.  What  better  way  to  pledge  man's 
words  than  to  link  them  with  His. 

Amid  the  frenzy,  the  passion  and 
prejudice,  the  hate  and  strife  that  mar 
our  days,  the  Bible  sounds  a  clear  and 
single-minded  call : 

Seek  ye  first  tbe  gingrtfim  of  Ood  and  His 
Righteousness  and  all  theee  t^ngs  sh«ai  be 
added  unto  you. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  befits  us  all  each 
day,  and  especially  during  National  Bible 
Week  to  pledge  renewed  vigilance  to 
study  and  meditation  of  the  Bible. 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  National  Bible  Week,  it  seems 
most  appropriate  during  this  busiest  of 
weeks  before  adjournment  that  we  in 
this  great  body  pause  to  pay  our  respect 
to  the  Bible — the  source  of  the  basic 
religious  principles  upon  which  oiu 
American  democracy  rests. 

National  Bible  Week  is  being  sponsored 
for  the  32d  consecutive  year  by  the  Lay- 
man's National  Bible  Committee,  an  in- 
terf  aith  orgsuiization.  during  the  week  of 
November  19-26.  It  is  observed  during 
the  Thanksgiving  week  to  coincide  with 
America's  only  universally  observed  non- 
sectarian  religious  holiday. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  central 
purpose  of  this  observance  is  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  the  Bible  as  the  f  oim- 
datlon  of  our  Judeo-Chrlstian  heritage 
and  to  motivate  people  to  read  and  study 
the  holy  scriptures.  In  these  unstable 
times,  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  ad- 
herence to  Its  timeless  teachings  can 
serve  as  that  steadying  source  of  guid- 
ance and  encouragement  which  aided 
generations  before  us. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  founders  of 
our  country  regarded  the  Bible  as  their 
greatest  personal  treasure.  The  hope, 
the  promise,  the  inspiration  which  gave 
them  the  necessary  courage  to  continue 
despite  all  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments were  foimd  within  its  covers. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  the  Bible  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  society.  Every  legal  sys- 
tem in  the  world  has  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments at  its  foundation.  Every  code 
of  organized  life  has  the  word  of  God  at 
its  center.  Every  form  of  government 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  man  regards  the  Bible  as  its 
handbook  of  life.  The  values  and  ideals 


HONORABLE  CHARLES  RAPER 
JONAS 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    NOBTB    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
especially  fortunate  to  have  had  Chaklcs 
Raper  Jonas  as  an  adviser  in  Congress. 
Mrs.  Ruth  and  I  have  hswi  the  gcdden  op- 
portunity to  know  and  respect  Chabux 
and  Annie  Elliott  Jonas. 

Today  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
is  paying  its  respects  to  the  yefur  Crakue 
Jonas  has  served  his  Stale  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  By  his  own 
decision,  he  has  chosen  retirement  after 
20  of  the  best  years  a  man  can  give  his 
constituents,  the  Congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  America. 

Almost  any  man  who  knows  Mr. 
Jonas,  from  either  political  party,  will 
tell  you  he  has  served  with  integrity,  In- 
telligence, and  vision. 

Charlie  Jonas  and  his  father,  Charles 
A.  Jonas,  were  the  first  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina  in  modem 
times.  As  a  Republican,  Mr.  Jonas  was  a 
rare  treasure  to  the  national  party,  and 
to  8dl  of  us  in  North  Carolina,  he  has 
been  a  good  man  in  public  life. 

He  also  has  another  unbreakable  rec- 
ord to  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  during  his  first  term.  Since 
then,  his  position  that  a  good  govern- 
ment is  one  that  works  from  a  sound  fis- 
cal policy  has  become  as  much  a  by- 
product of  his  character  as  his  honored 
title  at  home— "Mr.  Republican." 

As  I  said.  I  have  been  especially  for- 
tunate to  have  known  this  man  and  to 
have  been  a  beneficiary  of  his  guidance 
in  Congress. 

We  are  going  to  miss  him — sorely  miss 
him. 
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CUMBERLAND   ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or  oxokciA 
IN   THE   HOUSK   OP   REPRSSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  a 
great  amount  of  pride  in  the  final  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  I  introduced 
and  worked  diligently  for  6  years  to  ac- 
complish: the  establishment  of  Ciunber- 
land  Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Cumberland  Island  is  the  southern- 
most of  what  for  more  than  200  years 
have  been  known  as  the  Golden  Isles. 
This  string  of  off-shore  Islands  extends 
the  length  of  the  Georgia  coast  from  just 
below  Savannah  to  within  20  air  miles  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  area  to  be  encom- 
passed within  the  Cumberland  Island 
National  Seashore  includes  all  of  Big 
Cumberland  Island  and  300  acres  facing 
the  Island  on  the  Georgia  mainland.  De- 
velopment of  Little  Cumberland  Island 
will  also  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  impair 
the  use  of  Big  Cumberland  as  a  national 
seashore 

Reminders  of  the  Island's  rich  and 
varied  past  remsiin  and  would  be  a  pro- 
tected asset  of  the  national  sesishore. 
The  Timucuran  Indians  who  enjoyed 
Cumberland  before  the  coming  of  the 
first  Spanish  soldiers  constructed  burial 
mounds  which  contain  archeological 
artifacts.  Other  earthen  rises  mark  the 
sites  of  an  early  Spanish  Jesuit  mission 
and  of  an  English  fortification  con- 
structed by  Oglethorpe,  Port  Saint 
Andrew. 

It  was  during  the  first  years  of  English 
colonization  that  Cumberland  acquired 
her  present  name.  History  records  that 
the  island  was  named  by  Toonahowle, 
son  of  an  Indian  chief,  in  honor  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  latter 
presented  a  gold  watch  to  the  Indian 
during  a  visit  to  England. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
and  continuing  until  the  War  Between 
the  States,  the  arable  land  of  the  Island 
sustained  a  fiourishing  plantation  econ- 
omy producing  indigo  and  long-staple 
Sea  Island  cotton.  An  early  planter  was 
Revolutionary  War  hero  General  Na- 
thanael  Greene  who  constructed  a  four- 
story  30 -room  tabbey  house  on  the  site  of 
Oglethorpe  s  hunting  lodge  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  island.  It  was  while  visit- 
ing at  the  Greene  mansion  that  Eli 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin.  Another 
gueri  at  the  Greene's  mansion  was  Light- 
horse  Harry  Lee,  the  father  of  Robert  E. 
Lee.  The  elder  Lee  died  on  Ciunberland 
and  was  interred  there  until  1913  when 
his  remains  were  removed  to  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  Chapel  in  Lexington,  Va. 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States 
the  freed  slaves  either  left  or  moved  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  island  where 
some  still  own  plots.  A  planter  named 
Stafford  burned  the  cabins  of  his  slaves 
upon  learning  they  had  been  emanci- 
pated. The  chimneys  which  served  the 
cabins  now  stsuid  in  three  parallel  lines, 
mute  witnesses  of  a  bygone  culture.  In 
the  absence  of  slave  labor,  agriculture 
proved  economically  unfeasible  and 
activities  on  the  Island  went  Into  eclipse. 
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The  somnolence  of  the  island  was 
broken  during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century  when  some  of  the  industrial  elite 
of  America  discovered  the  attractions  of 
Ciunberland  and  other  of  the  Golden 
Isles  as  vacation  retreats.  Andrew  and 
Thomas  Carnegie  purchased  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  island.  The  Can- 
dler family,  made  wealthy  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Coca-Cola,  acquired  much  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  island.  The  families 
constructed  mansions  such. as  Pltun  Or- 
chard and  Grey  Field  which  still  stand  In 
decaying  splendor.  To  enter  these  mas- 
sive houses,  which  are  fully  furnished  in 
pieces  of  the  period,  is  to  step  Into  a  time 
machine  and  be  carried  back  to  the 
opulence  of  the  nation's  first  generation 
captains  of  industry.  These  spacious 
mansions  with  heavy  wooden  fixtures, 
Indoor  swimming  pools,  and  rococo  fur- 
nishing, if  preserved,  would  be  interest- 
ing as  museums.  Impressive  in  ruin  is  the 
three-story  skeleton  of  Thomas  Carne- 
gie's Dungeness  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  island. 

The  allure  of  Cumberland  as  a  vacation 
spot  was  short-lived,  with  it  being  sup- 
planted as  a  favored  retreat  before  the 
great  depression.  Nonetheless,  the  Car- 
negie and  Candler  families  retained  most 
of  their  holdings  until  recenUy.  The  fact 
that  the  island  has  been  controlled  by  a 
very  few  people  has  proven  fortuitous 
since  these  wealthy  families  prevented 
the  development  of  the  Island  as  has 
occurred  on  Jekyll  and  3t.  Simons  Is- 
lands to  the  north. 

Since  it  is  still  almost  totally  undevel- 
oped, Cimiberland  Island  has  the  poten- 
tial to  become  an  integral  part  of  both 
the  national  park  system  and  of  the  Na- 
tion's growing  program  of  national  sea- 
shores and  national  lakeshores.  Desig- 
nation of  Ciimberland  Island  as  a 
national  seashore  would,  as  the  National 
Park  Service  has  recognized,  be  a  signifi- 
cant addition  to  the  Nation's  public  land 
holdings.  In  1955  the  Park  Service,  after 
an  extensive  evaluation  of  the  entire 
Atlantic  and  gtilf  coasts,  concluded  that 
Cumberland  Island  has  one  of  the  two 
best  undeveloped  beaches  along  this  vast 
stretch  of  coastline  and  that  it  deserves 
to  be  preserved  so  that  it  can  be  enjoyed 
by  the  greatest  number  of  people — 
Cumberland  Island:  A  Challenge  in  the 
Golden  Isles,  p.  1 — With  the  amount  of 
privately  owned  beach  declining  and  with 
additional  miles  of  beach  being  consumed 
annually  by  hotels,  shoreside  com- 
munities, and  so  forth,  coupled  with 
more  people  having  more  leisure  time, 
the  availability  of  beaches  to  the  public 
becomes  increasingly  critical. 

Cumberland  Island  is  the  last  large 
island  along  the  Atiantic  coast  which  re- 
mains almost  entirely  in  its  natural  state. 
While  the  island  once  sustained  a  thriv- 
ing plantation  economy,  most  of  it 
gradually  returned  to  a  primeval  state 
after  the  War  Between  the  States.  The 
interior  of  the  island  Is  heavily  forested 
with  giant  live  oaks,  cedars  and  nimier- 
ous  species  of  palms.  The  trees  are  hung 
with  Sowing  Spanish  moss  and  various 
vines  and  creepers.  The  forests  shelter 
wild  pigs,  deer,  wild  turkeys  as  well  as 
smaller  animals. 

The  sea  coast  boasts  what  may  be 
Ciunberland's  most  impressive  feature,  18 
miles  of  gleaming  white  beach.  If  a  vlsl- 
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tor  to  the  island  has  not  been  overcome 
by  the  solitude  of  the  island  while  in  the 
forest,  he  cannot  help  but  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  man  when  on  the  beach.  A 
multitude  of  sheU«  in  infinite  variety 
cover  the  sand.  The  white  sand  is  free  of 
the  litter  of  man — no  soft  drink  cans,  no 
candy  wrappers,  no  cigarette  packs.  In- 
deed, standing  on  the  beach,  bufieted  by 
the  winds,  you  can  look  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  in  your  reverie  easily  imagine 
that  you  are  the  discoverer  of  this  lush 
isle,  that  yours  are  the  first  feet  to  mark 
the  sand. 

Back  from  the  shoreline  the  winds  have 
whipped  the  sand  into  ever-shifting 
dunes,  some  rising  as  high  as  50  feet. 
The  dunes  protect  the  interior  of  the  is- 
land from  the  sea  arid  the  wind  and  in 
their  lee  are  fresh  water  lakes  in  which 
visitors  can  observe  sea  and  shore  birds 
or  fish  for  bass. 

While  the  vast  bulk  of  the  island  has 
the  pristine  beauty  of  unspoiled  beaches 
and  subtropical  forests,  civilized  man  has 
left  his  mark.  The  mark  rests  lightly  on 
the  island's  beauty  however  and  Is  in  no 
way  like  the  deep  scars  of  neon  civiliza- 
tion which  have  marred  much  of  coastal 
America.  Indeed  the  ruins  of  Dimgeness 
and  the  faded  grandeur  of  Plimi  Orchard 
mansion  contribute  to  the  visitor's  feeling 
that  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  20th  century  and  has  been 
reborn  into  Shangri-la. 

Cumberland  Island  has  no  paved  roads, 
only  jeep  trails  winding  under  the  ex- 
pansive arms  of  ancient  trees.  The  primi- 
tive state  of  transportation  on  toe  Island 
was  brought  home  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee members  who  visited  Cumberland 
last  November  and  found  one  of  the 
bridges  impassable  because  of  extraordi- 
narily high  tides.  The  present  jeep  trails, 
which  lead  to  the  island's  points  of  nat- 
ural and  historical  interest,  will  be  excel- 
lent for  hiking,  bicycling,  and  horseback 
riding,  once  Cumberland  comes  under  the 
administration  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

In  addition  to  using  the  trails  of  the 
island,  plans  call  for  additional  recrea- 
tional facihties,  none  of  which  will  de- 
stroy the  natural  beauty  of  the  Island. 
The  beaches  will  be  available  for  svm- 
bathlng.  gathering  sea  shells,  and  swim- 
ming. The  jetty  at  the  southern  tip  of 
the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River  provides  exceptional  opportunities 
for  surf  fishing.  There  will  also  be  aresis 
available  for  camping  for  those  willing 
to  back-pack  in  after  bringing  their  gear 
over  by  ferry. 

Plans  for  development  of  the  Cmnber- 
land  Island  National  Seashore  have  been 
carefully  made  so  as  not  to  impair  the 
natural  features  of  the  island.  The  island 
will  never  become  a  jumble  of  neon  lights, 
quick  food  dispensaries,  tourist  come-ons, 
and  motels.  Available  will  be  a  back-to- 
nature  experience  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  almost  anyone  at  minimal  expense. 
Access  to  the  island  will  be  limited  to 
ferries,  which  ultimately  will  dock  at 
three  points  on  the  island.  Plum  Or- 
chard, Brick  Hill,  and  Dimgeness.  The 
ferries  will  dock  on  the  mainland  at 
Cabin  Bluff  which  will  serve  as  the  ad- 
ministrative and  maintenance  head- 
quarters for  the  park.  Visitors  will  be 
able  to  leave  their  cars  at  Cabin  Bluff, 
or  stay  in  accommodations  to  be  built 
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there.  On  the  island,  a  vehicular  shuttle, 
probably  operating  along  todays  Jeep 
trails,  is  envisioned  which  wlU  link  the 
primary  points  of  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  recrea- 
tional use  to  which  the- island  can  be  put, 
it  has  examples  of  flora  and  fauna  not 
currently  found  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. There  are  no  live  oak-palmetto  for- 
ests or  longleaf  slash  pine  forests  in  the 
national  parks.  A  number  of  types  of 
plants  on  Ctmiberland  are  not  foimd  in 
any  of  the  national  parks  and  the  Cum- 
berland Island  pocket  gopher  is  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  Nor  do  any  of 
the  constituent  units  of  the  park  system 
possess  the  range  of  landscape  encoun- 
tered on  Cumberland — shore,  dunes, 
marshes,  fresh  water  lakes,  and  the  fiat 
Pamlico  Terrace.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  reported : 

A  representative  example  of  the  is- 
lands would  move  the  Nation  closer  to  a 
well-rounded,  logically  balanced  systwn 
of  scenic-natural  parks.  (Cumberland 
Island,  p.  37.) 

Cumberland  Island  is  unique.  We  have 
a  rare  opportimity  to  preserve  this  en- 
chanting isle  for  posterity. 

Presently  there  are  eight  national  sea- 
shores and  four  national  lakeshores.  Of 
the  seashores,  five  are  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  two  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  one 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  authorized 
lakeshores  border  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Cumberland  Island  would  be  only  the 
second  national  seashore  between  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  in  Carteret 
County.  N.C.,  and  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  south  of  Corpus  Christ!, 
Tex.  Along  this  coastline  of  thousands 
of  miles,  the  newly  authoilzed  Gulf 
Islands  National  Seashore  is  the  only 
enclave  of  Federal  parkland  at  which 
the  American  public  can  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  undeveloped,  unexploited,  unravished 
expanses  of  beach  and  coastal  forest.  The 
southeast  is  one  of  the  nation's  fastest 
growing  areas  yet  relatively  little  of  the 
coast  has  been  preserved  in  its  natural 
state  for  recreational  purposes.  The 
Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore  is 
only  20  air  miles  from  the  residents  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Population  projections 
indicate  that  by  1976  more  than  16,000,- 
000  people  will  live  within  300  miles  of 
Ciunberland  and  in  excess  of  40,000- 
000  people  will  be  less  than  500  miles 
from  the  island  seashore.  Further  pre- 
dictions are  that  by  1976  some  5.5  million 
vacationers  will  pass  by  Cumberland  Is- 
land annually  as  they  motor  down  the 
Georgia  coast  to  Florida.  Thus  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  would  be  po- 
tential visitors  to  the  Cumberland  Island 
National  Seashore,  located  a  few  miles  off 
Interstate  95. 

The  potential  usage  of  Cumb«-land 
Island,  while  predominsuitly  recreational 
in  nature,  is  not  exclusively  so.  The  Is- 
land, so  long  as  it  remains  undeveloped, 
offers  opportunities  for  scientific  re- 
search. Archeologists  can  probe  the 
secrets  of  the  Indian  burial  mounds  and 
the  sites  of  early  European  fortifications. 
More  significantly,  the  island  is  an  out- 
doors laboratory  for  those  interested  In 
learning  about  the  ecology  of  coastal 
islands.  Segments  of  Cumberland  Island 
will  in  all  probability  be  reserved  for  re- 
search. It  has  been  suggested  that  there 
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be  facilities  at  Plum  Orchard  to  be  uti- 
lized as  a  study-research  center. 

Steq?s  taken  by  the  National  Park 
Foundation  to  preserve  Cumberland  Is- 
land came  just  in  time.  The  island,  after 
having  been  owned  almost  entirely  by 
two  families  for  decades,  was  on  the  verge 
of  subdivision  and  development  when 
Stoddard  Stephens,  a  trustee  of  the 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  became 
interested  in  preserving  Cumberland  for 
future  generations.  Upon  Stephen's  ad- 
vice the  Mellon  Foundation  donated 
severtJ  million  dollars  to  the  National 
Park  Foundation  to  be  used  to  acquire  a 
significant  portion  of  the  island.  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation  efforts  halted  the 
plans  of  Charles  Prsuer,  developer  of  the 
beach  resort  at  Hilton  Head,  S.C,  who 
had  acquired  acreage  on  Cumberland 
and  intended  to  convert  It  into  another 
commercial  seaside  playground.  Acquisi- 
tions of  the  National  Park  Foundation 
will  be  a  ^t  to  the  American  people 
once  the  Cumberland  Island  Nationsd 
Seashore  is  created.  Cumberland  Island 
which  might  have  become  a  preserve  for 
the  rich  will  instead  be  open  to  all  citi- 
zens who  love  nature. 

Elsewhere  on  the  island  lots  have  been 
sold  to  people  Interested  in  building 
vacation  cottages.  Thus,  while  Fraser's 
large-scale  development  has  been  nipped 
in  the  bud,  time  remains  critical.  The 
greater  the  delay  in  authorizing  Cum- 
berland Island  &S,  a  national  seashore,  the 
more  numerous  become  the  landowners 
who  must  be  dealt  with  and  the  more 
likely  that  the  island's  beauty  will  be 
marred.  Currentiy  there  are  several  hun- 
dred acres  open  to  subdivision.  Poten- 
tially this  could  mean  as  many  s«  a 
thousand  new  landowners  and  residences 
if  this  tract  is  divided  into  one-third  of 
an  acre  lots. 

Another  motivation  for  speedy  action 
on  H.R.  9859  is  that  with  each  passing 
year  the  cost  of  land  on  Cumberland  m- 
creases.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  more 
expensive  the  land  vrill  become,  increas- 
ing at  perhaps  as  much  as  15  to  20  per- 
cent a  year.  While  these  prices  are 
probably  in  excess  of  the  fair  market 
value,  some  of  the  small  lots  are  now 
being  sold  for  the  equivalent  of  $21,000 
pereicre. 

Slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
island  is  presently  owned  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation.  The  remainder 
of  the  island,  slightly  less  than  4,500  up- 
land acres,  is  largely  held  by  five  people. 
The  National  Park  Foundation  is  pres- 
ently negotiating  to  acquire  more  of  the 
privately  owned  lands  and  is  very  close 
to  concluding  at  letust  one  major 
acquisition. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  move 
expeditiously  to  insure  that  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  will  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  natural  beauty  of  Cumberland 
Island.  Failure  to  preserve  Cumberland 
for  posterity  may  be  an  irrevocable  de- 
cision. Should  we  fsdl  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment and  despoliation  of  this  un- 
blemished jewel  of  the  golden  necklace 
along  the  Georgia  coast,  we  cast  die 
which  carmot  be  changed  for  centuries. 
Our  coastline  has  been  transmogrified; 
great  cities  with  soaring  skylines,  bus- 
Uing  ports,  and  opulent  hotels,  crowded 
public  beaches,  and  resort  areas  have 
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replaced  the  natural  beauty  In  many 
places.  While  it  Is  right  and  proper  that 
the  mask  of  civilization  replace  some  of 
the  tractless  forests  and  unmarred  shore, 
a  great  nation  must  not  sacrifice  all  of 
its  natural  heritage  before  the  icon  of 
progress. 

Cumberland  Island  is  the  orxly  one  of 
the  Golden  Isles  which  can  be  main- 
tained in  all  of  Its  primitive  beauty.  In- 
deed, it  offers  the  best  opportunity  any- 
where along  the  southern  coast  to  set 
aside  £m  unspoiled  strip  of  beach  and 
coast  for  public  enjoyment.  Our  position 
now  is  one  for  which  the  words  of  the 
poet  James  Montgomery  are  appropriate: 
"What  (we)  preserve  can  perish  never, 
"What  (we)  forego  U  lost  forever." 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS' 
BENEFITS  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    KTW    TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino)  for  his  subcom- 
mittee's work  on  the  Public  Safety  Of- 
ficers' Benefits  Act.  The  bill  will  give 
the  many  thousands  of  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  corrections  oCBcers  some  as- 
surance that  when  they  risk  their  lives  to 
protect  the  public  they  are  not  also  risk- 
ing the  safety  and  security  of  their 
families. 

As  a  23-year  veteran  of  the  New  York 
Police  Force,  I  know  what  it  is  to  walk 
a  beat  or  pursue  a  criminal  and  fear  not 
only  for  your  life,  but  for  those  of  your 
loved  ones  as  well.  Ten  times,  I  was 
wounded  in  the  line  of  duty  and  as  I  lay 
in  the  hospital  I  wondered  what  would 
have  happened  to  my  family  had  I  not 
survived. 

Today,  with  public  safety  ofQcers  the 
target  of  not  only  criminal,  but  political 
attacks,  a  better  measure  of  financial 
security  must  be  provided  for  these  men. 
This  $50,000  death  benefits  bill  will  at 
least  assure  them  that  their  families  will 
not  have  to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls  if 
they  should  be  killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

The  bill  is  particularly  good  because  It 
recognizes  that  not  only  policemen,  but 
many  other  public  safety  ofllcers  sacri- 
fice their  lives  in  protecting  our  society. 
I  am  plesised  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted my  recommendations  to  Include 
firemen,  both  regular  and  voluntsiry,  cor- 
rections officers,  court  and  probation  of- 
ficers, auxiliary  policemen  and  other 
pubUc  safety  offtcers  in  the  coverage  of 
the  bill.  TTiese  men,  too,  risk  their  lives 
and  should  be  adequately  compensated 
if  killed  as  a  result  of  their  work  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  It  took  the  kill- 
ing of  seven  New  York  policemen  in  a 
short  period  of  time  to  move  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  to  &ctUm.  For  years 
now,  I  have  been  calling  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  risks  Involved  in  protecting 
the  public.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  support  for  a  $50,- 
000  death  benefits  bill  last  May.  It  finally 
set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  that 
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resulted  In  the  passage  of  this  Important 
blU. 

I  hope  now  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  House  version  as  a  better  bill  and  Im- 
mediately send  the  measure  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  The  men  and 
women  who  dally  man  the  front  lines 
here  at  home  need  our  backing.  This  bill 
Is  a  small  measure  of  our  comjnitment 
and  support  for  their  efforts. 


VANDERBURGH  "WEATHER VANE" 
REPORTS 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  recent  pubUcity  has  focused  on  the 
institution  of  the  political  poll,  its  ac- 
curateness,  and  the  men  that  conduct 
it.  While  I  have  no  views  on  the  various 
national  polling  institutions,  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  highly  ac- 
curate results  gained  over  many  years 
from  a  single  bellweather  precinct  poll 
in  my  own  community  of  Evansville,  Ind. 

Conducted  by  Bob  Flynn.  political 
writer  for  the  Evtinsville  Press,  the  poll 
of  this  precinct  has  produced  not  only 
an  amazingly  accurate  forecast  of  Van- 
derburgh County,  Ind.  elections  but,  as 
Vanderburgh  County  itself  has  been  a 
national  weathervane  county,  has  fore- 
cast national  trends  with  great  precision. 

Once  again  Mr.  Flynn  has  conducted 
his  poll  of  precinct  21.  ward  4  and  I 
would  like  to  share  the  results  with  my 
colleagues.  His  analytical  article  from 
the  Monday,  October  9  Evansville  Press 
follows ; 

(By  Robert  Flynn) 

Votara  In  Vanderburgh  County's  weather- 
vane  precinct  forecast  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  here  for  President  Richard  Nixon 
that  a  Republican  sweep  appears  certain  on 
Nov  7. 

A  poll  of  the  area  last  week  showed  the  only 
candidate  with  a  chance  to  outscore  Nixon 
Is  another  Republican.  8th  District  Rep. 
Roger  Zlon. 

House  Speaker  Otis  Bowen.  the  Republican 
nominee  for  governor,  though  running  third, 
had  a  lead  in  the  fjoU  over  his  better  known 
Democratic  opponent,  former  Gov.  Matthe'v 
Welsh   Eighteen  were  undecided. 

Moet  of  the  candidates  for  local  offices, 
regardless  of  party,  weren't  well  known 
among  the  86  residents  polled.  The  answers, 
however,  produced  a  disturbing  statistic  for 
the  Democrats  since  31  said  they'd  vote 
straight  Republican,  and  only  9  Democrats 
promised  the  same  for  their  party 

The  other  46  said  they  were  "undecided" 
about  the  local  ticket. 

The  poll  was  In  Ward  4,  Precinct  21,  the 
poUtlcally-aensltive  area  between  Falkland 
Avenue  and  Pigeon  Creek,  an  area  bounded 
on  tbe  west  by  Heldelbach  and  on  the  east 
by  Kentucky  Avenue. 

It's  the  same  area  which  came  within  half 
a  percental  point  a  year  ago  In  predicting 
Republican  Mayor  Rtuaell  Lloyd's  upset 
victory  a  month  In  advance. 

Its  Importance  In  heightened  this  year  be- 
cause Vanderburgh  County  haa  an  82-year 
histof?  as  a  national  weathareryaii*. 

Last  week  It  showed  that: 

Only  7  of  the  86  Interviewed  were  "un- 
decided" about  tbe  presidential  race — while 
73  favored  Nixon  and  only  6  said  they'd  vote 
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for  his  Democratlo  opponent,   San.   Oeorge 
McOovem. 

Zion'a  opponent,  Richard  Deen  of  MIU- 
town,  a  Democrat  with  token  support,  re- 
ceived 8  votes  against  57  for  Zlon — with  21 
Nixon  backers  saying  they  were  "undecided" 
about  any  other  races  so  far. 

LA«t  week's  endorsement  of  McOk>vem  and 
Deen  by  leaders  of  the  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cU  had  minimum  Impact,  ae  11  of  13  polled 
who  are  members  of  unions  In  that  organiza- 
tion said  they'd  vote  for  Nixon. 

In  spite  of  predlctlone  to  the  contrary 
Nixon  outacored  McOovem  8  to  1  among  the 
young  voters,  with  half  of  the  Republican's 
support  """fing  from  thoae  casting  their  first 
votas  In  a  national  election. 

Curt  John,  a  2a-year-old  TTniverslty  of 
Evanavllle  senior  and  baaketbail  star  running 
for  county  recorder.  Is  the  best  known  of  the 
local  Democratic  candidates  and  will  prob- 
ably lead  that  party's  ticket. 

Nixon's  support,  though  mammoth,  was 
not  given  enttausiaatically  at  all  of  tbe  door- 
steps in  the  weathervane  area. 

"He  hasn't  done  everything  I  hoped  he 
would,"  said  a  Democratic  railroader  who 
switched  to  Nixon  in  1968.  "But  he's  cer- 
tainly tbe  beat  one  running  for  president 
thlj  year." 

An  independent  voter  said  he's  "stuck  with 
Nixon"  a^ULn  this  year, 

"I  don't  like  Nixon,"  a  ticket-splitting 
housewife  said.  "I  wlah  there  were  some  way 
I  could  vote  for  McOovem,  but  I  can't  feel 
confident  about  him.  He  changes  hla  posi- 
tions too  often." 

A  hard-core  Republican  who  supiK>rted 
Sen.  Barry  Gold  water  for  president  in  1964 
put  It  another  way.  "I'm  not  all  tbat  Im- 
prenoed  with  Nixon,"  he  said.  "There  ate  too 
many  special  Interests  for  him.  But  Mc- 
Oovem won't  let  you  vote  for  him." 

BfUxed  with  thoae  comments  were  thoae 
of  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Independ- 
ents who  credit  Nixon  with  doing  "a  good 
Job"  after  inheriting  what  tbey  called  an 
Impoeslble  situation.  They  credited  him  with 
bringing  American  troops  back  flom  Viet- 
nam, seeking  world  peace,  and  raising  So- 
cial Security  payments. 

McGovem's  supporters  Included: 

A  young  couple  who  said,  "He  might  stop 
the  war." 

An  older  couple  who  "always  voted  Demo- 
cratic." 

A  middle-aged  woman  who  said  she  does 
not  like  Nixon  or  Zlon, 

A  student  at  Indiana  State  University, 
Evansville,  who  "likes  McOovern," 

While  Nixon  appeared  to  have  little  per- 
sonal popularity  In  the  polled  area,  48  of  his 
73  supporters  voted  for  him  In  1968,  An- 
other 13  had  backed  hla  opponent  of  four 
years  ago.  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  D- 
Mlnn.,  and  another  foxir  supported  Alat>afna 
Gov.  George  Wallace  In  that  election. 

Bight  others  will  be  casting  their  first 
votes  in  a  national  election. 

Only  two  of  those  who  voted  for  Nixon 
In  1968  said  they  are  "undecided"  about  this 
year's  election. 

One  Nixon  supporter  said  he'd  split  his 
ticket  for  Welsb,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  governor.  "He's  been  there  before,"  he 
explained.  "This  Isn't  an  ego  trip  for  him." 

He  also  said  he  was  voting  for  Zlon  be- 
catise  of  the  oongreaaman's  queatlonnalree 
on  national  Issues — a  process  which  mode 
him  feel  Zlon  was  really  representing  him  In 
Washington, 

A  housewife  who  sfHlts  her  vote  extensive- 
ly said  she  was  influenced  by  candidate's  ap- 
pearances She  would  vote  for  Sen.  Robert 
Orr,  Republloan  nominee  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, she  said,  because  of  his  dlstingulahed 
bearing. 

"And  m  vote  for  Curt  John  because  he 
looks  like  a  blond  Omar  Sh«u-lf,"  she  said. 

A  l9-year-<rid  secretary  had  a  special  rea- 
son for  8U[^>ortlng  Nixon,  her  mother  said. 
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"Her  boyfriend  la  back  from  Vietnam, "  the 
woman  said  "And  she  says  It's  because  of 
President  Nixon's  policies." 


CONGRESS  GIVErrH  AND  CONGRESS 
TAKETH  AWAY 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxTNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  occasions  this  House  has  rejected 
motions  to  send  H.R.  7130,  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  to  conference.  We  have  done 
so  because  of  our  concern — justified  by 
case  history — that  the  position  of  the 
House  would  not  be  protected  In  con- 
ference. 

The  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill  are  many. 
Eminent  among  them  are  the  Senate 
provision  to  impose  financial  burdens 
upon  our  hardpressed  cities  and  the  lack 
of  a  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  to  en- 
courage the  hiring  of  inexperienced 
yoimg  people — 20  percent  of  whom  can- 
not now  find  jobs  at  all. 

Very  simply,  If  this  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, tells  the  city  of  Grand  Island, 
Nebr.,  that  It  must  pay  overtime  to  its 
employees — to  people  who  have  opted 
for  unusual  working  hours — we  will  be 
handing  them  a  bill  for  $200,000.  If  that 
is  not  enough,  along  with  that  bill,  we 
will  be  enclosing  pink  slips  for  the  teen- 
agers who  are  employed  by  that  city  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Of  course,  we  could  tell  these  people 
that  we  are  also  sending  them  about 
$260,000  In  revenue-sharing  fimds;  and, 
therefore,  they  could  manage  somehow. 
But  is  this  the  intent  of  revenue  sharing? 
I  do  not  think  it  is,  and  neither  do  the 
mayors  and  presidents  of  our  cities  and 
towns. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and  to 
ponder  the  plea  of  John  Dltter,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Grand  Island,  Nebr.  His 
plea  echoes  that  of  his  fellow  mayors 
across  the  Nation,  and  conveys  in  part 
the  rationale  behind  this  body's  insist- 
ence that  the  sentiment  of  the  House 
not  be  overpowered  in  conference: 

OCTOBEK  4,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Erlenbobn, 
State  of  Illinois. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DriAR  CONoaxssMAN  Eklenborn:  The  City 
Coimcil  of  Grand  Island  and  I  are  very 
much  concerned  over  the  possibility  that 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendment 
of  1972  If  adopted  Is  to  Include  the  provision 
to  extend  the  mlnimiun  wag©  and  over- 
time provision  of  the  basic  &ct  to  State  and 
Local  employees. 

The  Fire  Fighters  In  the  State  of  Nebraska 
have  established  a  56  hour  work  week  based 
upon  24  hours  on  duty  with  48  hours  off 
duty  as  their  desire  for  work  conditions. 
Through  lobbying  with  State  Legislature  we 
also  operate  our  Ambulance  operation  on 
the  same  type  schedule.  The  ctirrent  salary 
budgeted  for  the  f>er8onnel  in  these  two 
operations  is  $396,827,  If  we  maintain  the 
same  number  of  personnel  available  for 
duty  on  a  40  hour  work  week  schedule,  these 
costs  would  Increase  approximately  60  per- 
cent, or  approximately  $200,000  annually. 

We  do  not  have  the  final  figures  on  the 
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recently  passed  Revenue  Sharing  BlU.  Tbe 
most  recent  figures,  released  In  the  local 
pi^r,  indicated  that  our  payment  would  be 
approximately  $260,000.  Therefore,  It  does 
appear  that  one  bill  purported  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  our  financial  Uls  would  be  negated  by 
the  adoption  of  this  bUl, 

The  wage  scale  paid  to  employees  of  the 
City  of  Grand  Island  exceeds  the  present 
nunlmum  wage  with  the  exception  of  tem- 
porary summer-time  help.  To  establish  a 
minimum  wage  of  either  $3.00  or  $2.20  per 
hour  for  these  inexperienced  young  people, 
we  are  trying  to  help  by  employing  as  many 
as  possible,  would  reduce  the  number  whom 
we  can  help,  thereby  increasing  tbe  unem- 
ployment for  our  citizens. 

Please  give  us  your  support  and  urge  your 
fellow  legislators  to  Join  you  In  eliminating 
this  provision  of  the  Bill. 
Sincerely, 

John  DrrrEB, 

Mayor. 


•HAIR"  TO  LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1968,  Michael  Butler's  "Hair" 
opened  at  the  Aquarius  Theater  in  Holly- 
wood, earlier  famed  as  Earl  Carroll's 
during  Hollywood's  lustrous  nitery  era. 
The  theater  was  renamed  and  re- 
furbished for  the  event  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  an  unprecedented  and, 
to  date,  unmatched  success  story  within 
the  Los  Angeles  theater  milieu. 

The  fact  that  "Hair"  has  been  seen 
by  over  30  millicHi  people  all  over  the 
world  in  over  30  countries  and  15  lan- 
guages, and  tlie  fact  that  after  5  years 
it  Is  still  in  great  demand  and  going 
strong  In  cities  all  over  the  United  States 
and  more  than  five  major  capitals  in  the 
world,  testifies  to  the  imiversal  opinion 
that  "Hair"  is  one  of  the  alltime  greatest 
theatrical  phenomena.  Its  success  was 
perhaps  most  striking  in  the  case  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  show  skyrocketed  the 
entire  Los  Angeles  theatrical  box  ofiBce 
figures  for  2  years,  and  indeed,  created 
nationwide  notice  and  respect  for  the 
viability  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  highly  favor- 
able and  desirable  theater  market. 

The  figures  are  astonishing.  Vaiiety 
states  that  during  the  show's  first  39 
weeks  the  gross  was  $2,098,458—39  weeks 
In  which  the  Los  Angeles  box  oflflce 
soared  nearly  17  percent  from  the  previ- 
ous year.  This  highly  unusual  gain  was 
directly  and  singularly  attributed  to 
"Hair,"  whose  gross  during  that  time 
constituted  the  greatest  take  in  Los  An- 
geles history. 

'Hair's"  next  full  year  record  racked 
up  a  blistering  $2,712,098,  pushing 
the  local  market  up  another  6  percent. 
As  the  longest  running  engagement  of 
any  major  production  in  Los  Angeles  the- 
atrical history.  "Hair"  continued  to  shat- 
ter the  reputation  that  Los  Angeles  was 
a  no-theater  town. 

When  "Hair"  closed,  its  final  $484,920 
in  12  weeks  pushed  the  total  volume  to 
nearly  $5^8  million— $5  Vj  million— for 
the  most  part  spent  employing  Los  An- 
geles   actors,     musicians,     stagehands, 
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et  cetera.  It  also  created  a  platform  for 

new  entertainers  and  talent  who  might 
otherwise  never  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, including  Melba  Moore,  Jennifer, 
Ronny  Dyson,  et  cetera. 

It  is  more  than  passing  notice,  too  that 
"Hair's"  original  engagranent  was  physi- 
cally created  by  Los  Angeles  talent  for 
Los  Angeles  audiences — setting  a  pattern 
often  repeated  since. 

After  "Hair"  closed,  critics  noted  that 
with  its  loss  from  the  Los  Angeles  scene, 
the  local  box  office  nosedived  15  per- 
c«it — but  many  failed  to  see  the  net  in- 
crease in  theatrical  activity'  was  still 
some  30  percent  above  its  levei  before 
the  show  opened. 

Since  then  "Hair"  has  come  and  gone 
twice — putting  perhaps  another  $500,000 
into  the  Los  Angeles  market. 

No  one  can  doubt  or  evaa  question  the 
tremendous  impact  of  the  show  cai  Los 
Angeles'  theater  environment,  economy 
and  financial  health. 

In  bringing  'Hair"  to  Los  Angles, 
Michael  Butler  established  the  viability 
for  Los  Angeles  as  a  true  theater  town. 
He  opened  the  door  for  legitimate  raiter- 
talnment  by  proving  over  and  over  again 
that  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  do  want 
theater,  good  theater,  and  are  willing  to 
support  and  patronize  that  theater. 

Michael  Butler  had  the  foresight  to 
recognize  Los  Angeles  and  its  tremendous 
potential.  He  had  the  faith  in  its  people, 
its  talents  and  its  future.  His  continuing 
support  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Los  An- 
geles theater  world  is  deeply  appreciated. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS RESOLUTION  THAT  A 
STATUE  OP  CHRISTOPHER  CO- 
LUMBUS SHOULD  BE  ERECTED  EN 
THE  CAPITOL 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  ^f■w  To«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  a  resolution  which,  I  feel,  is  es- 
pecially timely  in  light  of  our  observance 
of  Columbus  E>ay  this  week  as  one  of  our 
national  holidays.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  important  role  Christopher  Colum- 
bus played  as  the  discoverer  of  our  land, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  recount  once 
again  his  bravery  and  foresight  when  he 
made  his  historic  voyage  nearly  500 
years  ago. 

Yet  it  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  despite  our  recognition  of  Co- 
lumbus' brave  deeds  by  our  designation 
of  a  national  holiday  in  his  honor,  we 
nevertheless  have  never  properly  hon- 
ored his  importance  within  the  halls  of 
our  own  Capitol  Building.  Unbelievable 
as  It  seems,  nowhere  in  the  Capitol  is 
there  a  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

So  many  of  our  national  heroes  and 
other  men  and  women  who  played  an 
important  part  In  the  development  of 
our  coimtry  are  represented  throughout 
the  Capitol  Building,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  same  honor  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  Individual  who  set  out, 
against  great  odds,  to  explore  the  un- 
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known,  and  who  finally   reached   this 
land. 

As  the  discoverer  of  America,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  Christopher  Coiumbua  de- 
serves ills  rightful  place  in  the  halls  of 
our  great  Capitol,  and  by  way  of  the 
resolution  which  I  am  Introdudns  today, 
along  with  my  este«ned  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen BiAooi,  Caret,  eind  Stawm- 
oxL.  I  hereby  call  for  this  unfortimate 
oversight  to  be  corrected  by  the  placing 
of  an  appropriate  statue  in  the  Capitol, 


THE  TEACHER  UTILIZATION  ACT  OP 
1072 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  educating  our 
Nation's  young  people  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  tasks  our  society  undertakes. 
If  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the  key  factor 
in  the  educational  process  one  must  con- 
clude that  the  teacher  serves  this  role.  In 
spite  of  all  oiu'  sophisticated  learning 
equipment  within  the  system  the  teacher 
can  make  the  difference  between  an  edu- 
cational program  which  is  successful  and 
innovative  to  the  student's  needs  and  one 
which  is  not. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  Teacher 
UtlllzaUon  Act  of  1972.  In  the  past  year 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
done  some  excellent  preliminary  investi- 
gation into  the  problems  of  oiu*  school 
systems  across  the  Nation  and  possible 
solutions  which  might  be  included  in 
revisions  next  year  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Although  many  problems  have  been 
raised,  three  seem  most  susceptible  to  the 
solution  of  immediate  concentrated  re- 
sources. First,  there  is  a  so-called  teacher 
surplus.  Elstlmates  from  across  the  coun- 
try count  as  many  as  250.000  persons  who 
have  been  trained  to  be  educators  but  are 
not  employed  in  the  profession.  Second, 
there  is  a  definite  teacher  shortage  in 
schools  with  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  The  third 
problem  relates  to  the  ability  of  school 
districts  across  the  coimtry  to  support 
additional  positions  for  teachers  so  that 
quality  education  services  cui  be  pro- 
vided to  all  students. 

PEOVIBIONS   IN   THE   ACT 

The  Teacher  Utilization  Act  of  1972  Is 
bELsed  on  an  elementary  principle  for  al- 
location of  resources.  In  authorizes  $375 
million  In  a  direct  grant  to  school  dis- 
tricts to  hire  teachers.  In  essence,  it  is  an 
immediate  solution  which  creates  no  new 
bureaucracies.  The  proposal  authorizes 
local  districts  to  hire  teachers  using  Fed- 
eral funds  and  to  target  them  into  teach- 
ing slots  where  these  new  funds  will  not 
be  substituted  for  present  expenditures. 

Funds  for  the  act  will  be  distributed  in 
two  ways.  Part  A  gnmts  may  be  used  for 
employing  classroom  teachers  Obviously, 
this  is  where  the  brunt  of  any  imjiact 
moneys  should  be  allocated.  There  has 
been  significant  disagreement  among 
educators  as  to  the  perfect  per-pupil 
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load  for  mftxlrmim  teacher  efDclency. 
One  thing  is  for  sure,  Increased  teacher 
contact  and  individimllzed  instructional 
progTBins  do  have  a  positive  effect  on 
children  with  learning  disabilities  Part  B 
funds  are  for  the  hinng  of  pupil  person- 
nel services  specialists  such  as  psycholo- 
gists, counsellors  and  psychometrlsts. 
The  allocation  of  part  B  funds  Is  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  any  funds  received 
by  the  district  under  jMirt  A. 

An  additional  $25  million  is  authorized 
for  preservlce  and  inservlce  training  o( 
the  teachers  to  acculturate  them  to  the 
particular  needs  and  problems  facing  the 
children  they  will  be  teaching. 

THIE    SO-CAIXXS    STTKPLUS    Or    TEACHERS 

The  surplus  of  teachers  is  growing  to 
crisis  proportions.  Last  year  our  colleges 
and  universities  graduated  110,000  newly 
qualified  teachers.  This  Is  on  top  of  100,- 
700  graduates  in  1971  and  54.800  teacher 
graduates  in  1970.  Many  of  these  young 
people  cannot  find  work  even  though 
there  is  a  critical  need  for  their  skills  in 
solving  many  of  our  educational  prob- 
lems. 

The  need  for  additional  teachers  In 
many  of  our  largest  school  districts  is 
well  established.  A  recent  survey  of  63 
of  the  Nation's  school  districts  indicated 
that  only  6  percent  of  the  children  in 
those  districts  were  receiving  improved 
teacher  services  as  a  resist  of  the  avail- 
able teacher  manpower.  Most  of  the  other 
districts  in  the  survey  characterized  their 
financial  resources  as  "slowing,  arresting, 
or  reversing  normal  progress  toward  im- 
proved school  programs  amd  staflttng." 

Children  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities need  additional  teacher  inter- 
vention if  we  are  to  succeed  in  educating 
them  to  the  limits  of  their  potential.  In 
the  eariy  days  of  the  "industrial  school 
model"  we  had  an  easy  solution  for  such 
children:  force  them  to  remain  out  of 
the  system.  Thus,  those  from  poor  fami- 
lies who  could  not  afford  to  attend  school 
and  those  with  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal disabilities  who  needed  special  atten- 
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tlon  In  school  were  discouraged  from  at- 
tending. About  75  to  100  years  ago  this 
coimtry  established  as  a  goal  providing 
education  for  all  of  our  children.  The 
goal  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  real- 
ized, but  we  have  made  strides.  Learning 
experiences  are  available  for  many  stu- 
dents through  the  secondary  level  who 
10  and  20  years  ago  were  not  encouraged 
to  go  on  in  school.  We  should  not  stand 
on  this  record  patting  ourselves  on  the 
back,  because  there  Is  still  a  great  deal 
more  we  can  do.  Although  our  efforts 
have  increased  gradually,  many  urban 
school  systems  still  have  an  attrition  rate 
of  over  50  percent  of  their  students  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  12th  grades.  Many 
of  our  elementary  .schools  have  shown 
declining  reading  scores  for  their  chil- 
dren in  the  last  5  to  10  years. 

The  problems  facing  our  schools  have 
grown  as  we  have  taken  on  the  task  of 
providing  a  quality  education  for  all  of 
our  students. 

OUn   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   FACK  TIORT  BTHMET 

coKBTRAnrra 

Oiu"  school  districts  have  been  given  a 
larger  Job  but  their  financial  position 
has  shown  a  significant  decline  In  the 
last  few  years.  Their  ability  to  increase 
resources  available  for  improving  educa- 
tional quality  has  been  under  serious 
pressure.  Ten  years  ago  mlllage  votes 
passed  at  a  rate  of  close  to  80  percent. 
Their  passage  rate  last  year  was  just 
over  40  percent.  Many  districts  have  been 
forced  to  freeze  or  cut  hiring  at  a  time 
when  they  need  additional  teacher  serv- 
ices. To  some  districts  this  has  meant 
the  elimination  of  enrichment  classes 
such  as  music,  art,  and  foreign  langiiage. 
To  others  It  has  meant  basic  subject 
classes  such  as  English,  reading  and  math 
have  teacher  ratios  of  50  to  1.  In  some 
districts  both  of  these  types  of  cuts  have 
been  instituted. 

The  Serrano  decision  has  Inspired  a 
large  amount  of  research  on  per-pupll 
ratios  and  level  of  educational  expendi- 
tures between  central  city  schools  and 
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suburban  .schools.  Those  disparities  are 
concisely  presented  In  the  following 
table : 

COMPARISON    OF    PUPIL/TEACHER    RATIO    IN    SELECTED 
CENTRAL  CITIES  AND  SUBURBS  1973 


City  Md  suburb 


Pupll/tMChtr 
ratio 


Per  pupil 
expend  itum 


LosAii(tl«s 27:1  K02 

Beverly  HUb 17:1  1,193 

Sen  Frencisco 26:1  6)4 

PsIoAlto 21:1  Ml 

Chicago 21:1  571 

Evenston U:l  757 

D«tro4t 31:1  530 

Grosse  Point* 22:1  713 

St  Louis 3»:1  515 

University  City 22:1  747 

Now  York  City 20:1  854 

GfMtNtck 1»:1  1,391 

Cleveland 2S:1  5S9 

Cleveland  Heifbts 22:1  703 

Philadelphia 27:1  617 

Lower  Merion 20:1  733 


Source:  Gerald  Kahn  and  Warren  A.  Hughes.  Statistics  ot 
Local  Public  Schooi  Systems,  1967,  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistics,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Although  there  will  be  a  4-percent  de- 
crease in  enrollment  in  our  elementsuT 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  next  10 
years,  the  requirements  for  decreasing 
te£u:her-pupll  laad  so  that  our  school 
districts  will  be  able  to  accomplish  their 
goals  in  educating  all  of  our  children  will 
Increase.  Demands  of  educating  children 
from  low-income  families  are  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  those  from  other 
income  groups.  At  the  same  time  school 
districts  which  serve  large  percentages 
of  these  children  are  faced  with  high 
turnover  in  personnel  and  a  shortsige  in 
fluids  to  hire  additional  personnd  who 
can  provide  the  personal  attention  to 
these  schoolchildren  whose  accomplish- 
ments in  school  and  society  can  be  in- 
creased to  match  those  records  amassed 
by  children  in  suburban  districts.  The 
relationship  between  wealth  and  educa- 
tional quality  Is  well  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing comparison  of  Texas  school  districts: 


THE  RaATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DISTRICT  WEALTH  AND  EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY-TEXAS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  CATEGORIZED  BY  EQUALIZED  PROPERTY  VALUATION  AND  SELECTED  INDICATORS 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  QUAUTY 


Total  revenues 
perpufiti 


Professiona 
salaries  per 


Percent  Percent  o< 

teachers  with  total  staff  Professional 

masters  with  emergency  Pupils  per         personnel  per 

degrees  >  permits  >  counselor  >              100  pupils 


Selected  districts  from  higli  to  low  by  market  value  per  pupil:' 

Alamo  Heigfcta 

■iorttieast.  - 

San  Antonio ... 

lorthside 

Harlandale..._ 

Edgewood 


ssas 

»72 

« 

u 

645 

4.80 

4(8 

281 

U 

7 

ISIS 

4.50 

422 

251 

29 

I' 

2320 

4.0C 

443 

2M 

» 

r 

1493 

4.30 

394 

243 

n 

22 

1800 

4.00 

3S6 

209 

IS 

47 

3098 

4.06 

'  Wi  ,^__     „        ^  „.  .,         „  'Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

•  US.  District  Ceurt,  Westere  District  of  Texas,  San  Antonio  Division.  Answers  to  interroaateries.       Nete:  The  information  in  this  table  was  drawn  from  the  report  of  the  1968  Governors  CommittM 
Civil  Action  No.  68-175- SA.  on  Public  School  Education  and  official  reports  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 


Several  of  the  teacher  strikes  in  our 
urban  systems  at  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year  were  related  more  to  issues 
of  improving  educational  quality  than 
to  incresising  teacher  salaries. 

DO    SCHOOLS    UAKX    A    OnTEBXTrCXT 

The  basis  of  the  Teacher  Utilization 
Act  is  that  teachers  and  schools  do  make 
a  difference  in  helping  all  our  children 
to  become  useful,  participating  members 
of  society. 

In  the  past  few  months  some  educa- 
tional   critics    have    commented    that 


"schools  do  not  matter."  Their  gloomy 
assumption  is  that  increased  fund  for 
educating  children  with  the  complex  dis- 
advantages of  poverty  will  not  solve  the 
problems  which  these  children  face  out- 
side of  school.  This  type  of  sloganeering 
may  sell  books,  but  it  is  extremely  short- 
sighted. Social  scientists  cannot  agree 
on  an  exact  per-pupll  ratio  which  will 
provide  exacted  learning  results.  On  a 
systemic  basis  it  is  obviously  almost  im- 
possible to  make  such  broad  generaliza- 
tions. I  have  seen  the  results  of  what 


good  teachers  can  accomplish  at  all 
levels.  It  also  seems  logical  that  up  to  the 
point  of  resource  limitations  that  in- 
creased teacher  contact  with  students, 
that  extra  bit  of  individual  attention,  will 
lead  to  beneficial  results  for  the  students. 
If  schools  don't  make  a  difference,  then 
why  have  any  schools  at  all?  The  Federal 
effort  for  our  schools  should  be  to  provide 
that  extra  level  of  assistance  to  bring  all 
our  schools  up  to  a  quality  standard.  I 
would  hope  that  American  educatl(Hi  in 
the  seventies  can  accomplish  the  goal 
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of  providing  educational  opportunities  to 
all  our  students  which  are  only  limited  by 
the  students'  desires  and  abilities. 

The  Teacher  Utilization  Act  of  1972 
will  go  one  step  toward  6«x»mpliBhing 
that  goal. 


BORAX— CALIFORNIA    FIRM    CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  100  years  ago  today,  in  1872, 
the  predecessor  company  of  U.S.  Borax 
was  launched  by  Francis  Marion  "Borax" 
Smith,  an  ex-farm  boy  from  Wisconsin 
who  decided  his  future  lay  In  the  little 
known  ore  called  "borax." 

The  scene  was  Teel's  Marsh,  Nev., 
where  Smith  and  his  brother  Julius 
shoveled  borate  from  the  groimd  for  re- 
fining into  marketable  borax.  A  man  of 
genius  and  inexhaustible  energy,  Mr. 
Smith  acquired  other  borate  properties 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promoted  borax 
from  a  reu^  product  into  a  "household 
staple  of  imlversal  use"  as  he  called  It. 

A  brilliant  promoter,  he  used  all  the 
means  known  to  merchandisers  of  the 
period:  Posters,  folders,  cards,  giveaway 
games,  puzzles,  and  claims  of  its  utility 
as  both  a  medicinal  cure-all  and  as  a 
food  preservative,  disinfectant,  and 
cleanser. 

In  1890,  Smith  joined  forces  with  Wil- 
liam T.  Coleman  of  San  Francisco,  a 
leading  pioneer  merchant  of  great  wealth 
and  civic  reputation,  who  owned  the  Har- 
mony Borax  Co.  in  Death  Valley,  Calif. 
At  Harmony,  it  was  J.  W.  S.  Perry  and 
a  muleskinner  named  Ed  Stiles  who  de- 
vised the  famous  teams  of  20  mules  and 
the  big-wheeled  towering  wagons  to 
carry- the  ore  over  a  desert  route  of  165 
miles  to  the  railroad  at  Mojave,  Calif. 

The  romantic  and  dramatic  appeal  of 
men  and  animals  pitted  against  the 
harsh  and  inhospitable  desert  soon  made 
the  Twenty-Mule  Team  a  popular  and 
picturesque  trademark. 

As  reserves  began  to  dwindle  in  Death 
Valley,  the  company  began  looking  for 
other  soxu-ces  and  in  1925,  discovered  a 
large  deposit  of  sodium  borate  ore  at 
Boron.  Calif.,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
known  to  exist. 

When  "Borax"  Smith  began  his  opera- 
tion 100  years  ago,  the  total  U.S.  con- 
sumption of  borax  was  140  tons  per  year. 
Today,  the  Boron,  Calif,  mine  produces 
up  to  10,000  tons  in  a  24-hour  day.  . 

Today,  borax  is  an  Ingredient  used  In 
making  fiberglass,  heat-resistant  house- 
hold glassware,  porcelain  enamel,  and 
sealed-beam  headlights  for  automobiles. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ceramics,  soaps,  starches,  adheslves, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  Insulation  materials, 
antifreeze  preparations,  and  fire  retard- 
ants,  as  well  as  the  "hoiisehold  staple" 
known  to  the  homemaker  as  laundry 
additives  and  hand  cleaners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  Borax,  the  world's 
leading  producers  of  borates,  and  boron 
chemicals,    and    a   major   producer   of 
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potash,  has  Its  headquarters  In  Los  An- 
geles, a  mine  and  processing  plant  at 
Boron,  a  research  center  In  Anaheim, 
and  a  manufacttiring  and  shipping  fa- 
cility at  Wilmington,  an  area  that  I  am 
proud  to  represent. 

Since  its  early  day  operations  in  Death 
Valley,  the  company  has  contributed 
much  to  the  history  of  California. 

Presidents,  managers,  men,  mines, 
plants,  and  methods  have  come  and  gone, 
Eind  even  the  name  of  the  company  has 
changed,  but  U5.  Borax,  as  an  entity, 
traces  its  heritage  directly  back  100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  first  centennial  is  not 
only  the  end  of  a  century  of  history,  but 
importantly,  is  the  beginning  of  a  sec- 
ond century  of  growth  and  success. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  president  of  U.S.  Borax,  Dr.  Carl  L. 
Randolph,  and  the  many  men  and 
women  who  have  made  this  California 
business  a  world  leader,  and  have 
brought  us  the  famous  Twenty-Mule 
Team  products  for  these  past  100  years. 
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After  th«  wastewater  Is  treated  PEPOO 
wUl  use  s  part  of  It  In  lU  power  planU  and 
return  the  rest  to  the  Potom*e.  The  sludge 
from  the  treatment  process  and  otbM'  solid 
wastes  will  tw  burned  by  the  utility  In  lu 
boilers  to  help  produce  the  extra  power. 

Montgomery  County  would  get  Its  waste- 
water site  and  perhaps  a  partial  solution  to 
Its  solid  waste  disposal  problem  P15POO 
would  get  waste  for  lU  unlU,  «tnd  the  B(«a 
would  get  more  water  In  the  Pototnac. 

ntllltlee  are  often  criticized  for  poUuttng 
the  environment.  In  this  case  PEPOO  de- 
serves congratulations. 

WRC-TV  hopes  the  feaalMUty  study  i 
the  project  possible. 


POWER  AND  ECOLOGY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    ICAKTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsdav,  October  12.  1972 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  frequently 
hears  the  cry  that  American  Industry  1« 
totally  unresponsive  to  the  public  need 
unless  there  is  money  in  it.  But  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  proposal  from  a  segment  of 
Industry  In  my  district  which,  I  believe, 
is  a  practical,  well  reasoned  approswii  to 
solving  environmental  problems  which 
so  concern  us  all. 

The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  which 
serves  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area,  has  proposed  a  joint  venture  with 
the  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  govern- 
ment which  could  well  mark  an  excellent 
beginning  in  cooperation  between  the 
private  and  public  sector  to  solve  mutual 
problems. 

Recently,  WRC-TV  editorialized  on 
the  Pepco  proposal  to  couple  two  new 
power  generating  plants  with  a  waste- 
water treatment  facility.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  editorial  with  my  coUeagues: 

POWm    AND   EOOUMIT 

A  milestone  In  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  to  aid  the  environ- 
ment is  possible  in  Montgomery  County. 
Whether  It  will  work  depends  upon  the  out- 
come of  a  study  that  Is  now  underway. 

Montgomery  County  Is  looking  for  a  site  for 
a  wastewater  treatment  plant.  Pour  loca- 
tions now  under  consideration  have  aroused 
opposition  In  one  form  or  another.  That  Is 
the  government  side. 

To  help  meet  the  demand  for  additional 
electricity  In  the  Washington  area  the  Po- 
tomac Electric  Power  Company  plans  to  build 
two  new  generating  units  at  Its  1000  acre 
Installation  at  Dlckerson,  Maryland.  They 
would  use  millions  of  gallons  of  water  a 
day  from  the  Potomac.  That  Is  the  Industry 
side.  

Now  the  cooperation  aspect.  HKHtX)  has 
offered  to  turn  over  to  the  county  at  no  ooet 
200  acres  of  land  for  the  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant  and  further  permit  the  use  of  Its 
present  rights  of  way  for  the  piping  needed 
to  transport  the  efBuent  to  the  site. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  PULASKI  DAY, 
OCTOBER  11.  1972 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  M«w  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAll  VBB 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  October  11  commemorates  the 
tragic  death  almost  200  years  ago  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  heroes,  lor  It  was 
on  October  11,  1779  that  the  brilliant 
young  Gen.  Caslmir  Pulaski  was  shot 
down  in  battle  in  defense  of  American 
freedom. 

America  lost  one  of  her  truest  and 
most  valuable  fri^ids  whoi  British  guns 
at  the  battle  of  Savannah  killed  the 
young  Polish-bom  patriot  who  gave  up 
his  all  for  us — his  many  valued  talent*, 
his  unswerving  loyalty  and  finally  hl» 
own  life. 

All  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  share 
in  the  moving  observance  of  this  his- 
toric date  fed  a  new  and  deepening 
warmth  of  our  gratitude  for  this  magnif- 
icent Revolutionary  hero.  As  we  join 
with  the  millions  of  Pollsh-lwm  Amer- 
icans or  their  descendents  who  today 
pay  homage  to  Casimir  Pulaski,  we  are 
again  inspired  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
contribution  to  the  gaining  of  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Grateful  to  Almighty  God  are  we  that 
He  allowed  Pulaski  to  arrive  on  our 
shoree  at  one  of  the  dwkeet  and  most 
critical  times  in  our  history.  This  gallant 
officer  asked  no  favors  and  sought  no 
rewards  for  his  services  which  he  offered 
to  Benjamin  FranVOin,  our  Ambassador 
to  Prance.  It  wasn  t  hard  for  George 
Washington  to  recognize  Fnilaskl  s  po- 
tentiality. He  first  wa*  placed  upon  Qea- 
eral  WcLshington's  personal  staff  as  a 
volunteer.  His  enthusiasm,  his  bravery, 
and  his  military  knowledge  were  such 
that  he  soon  overshadowed  many  of  tbe 
contemporary  officers. 

Pulaski  had  one  comp^lng  aim — 
that  of  gaining  American  independence 
by  gaining  military  supremacy  over  the 
much  vaunted  British  Army. 

Washington  supported  his  request  to 
the  Continental  Congress  to  create  an 
Independent  cavalry  unit  which  became 
known  as  the  "Pulaski  Legion."  This 
unit  was  the  beginning  of  our  American 
cavalry.  Through  the  decades  of  glori- 
ous American  cavalry  exploits  which 
fcilowed  Pulaski's  initial  leadership,  no 
cavalry  action  exceeded  the  "Pulaski 
Legion's'"  magnificent  fighting  record  at 
the  Battles  of  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  observance  of  Pu- 
laski £>ay  siffords  us  all  an  opportunity 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  other  Poles  who  like  Pula&kl 
adopted  this  country  as  their  own.  These 
loyal  Americans  and  their  offspring  rep- 
resent one  of  the  most  loyal  and  valued 
segment*  of  our  society.  Prom  their 
ranks  hundreds  have  brought  leadership 
to  our  social,  economic  and  political 
life. 

It  was  not  only  the  military  heroes 
like  Pulaski.  Koscluszko  and  others  who 
made  contributions  of  Incalculable  value 
to  our  forebears.  Thousands  of  other 
Poles  have  also  given  of  their  talents  to 
the  growth  and  well-being  of  America. 
They  have  helped  to  pioneer  our  develop- 
ments in  science,  in  industry,  in  social 
welfare,  in  culture,  in  art,  and  in  every 
phase  of  American  life. 

As  early  as  1603  the  Virginia  Company 
brought  Polish  manufacturing  experts 
and  technical  Instructors  to  Jamestown. 
The  span  of  time  during  which  our  people 
of  Polish  birth  or  ancestry  have  been  a 
vital  contributing  part  of  our  society 
covers  the  period  of  our  whole  existence. 

Yes,  this  day  should  remind  us  again 
of  events  and  of  Polish  people  that  amply 
demonstrate  the  debt  of  gratitude  all 
.\mericans  owe  them. 

Let  us  remember  the  little  ship  God 
Speed,  which  in  September  1608.  sailed 
up  the  James  River  bearing  six  husky 
Polish -bom  artisans  who  followed  Capt. 
John  Smith  into  the  woods  to  chop 
out  a  clearing.  Within  3  weeks  they  had 
a  roaring  Are  going  under  America's  first 
i?lass  furnace.  They  tapped  pine  trees 
and  distilled  tar  and  pitch.  They  set  up 
a  soap  works  and  erected  a  saw  mill. 
Theirs  was  a  contribution  of  such  magni- 
tude that  John  Smith  gave  them  credit 
for  saving  the  colony. 

Let  us  remember  the  exploits  of  Jan 
.\ntonl  Sadowski.  an  Indian  trader,  bet- 
ter known  to  us  as  Jonathan  Sandusky. 
This  intrepid  pioneer  pushed  throiigh  the 
Alleghenies  for  200  miles  beyond  the 
closest  English  settlement  to  set  up  a 
trading  post  near  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie  where  the  city  of  Sandusky 
now  stands. 

These  are  but  a  hint  as  to  the  inex- 
haustible number  of  situations  in  which 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  or  descent 
have  made  such  valued  contributions.  We 
could  flip  the  pages  of  history  and  be 
Intrigued  by  others. 

There  is  no  facet  of  American  life  in 
which  Americans  with  Polish  names  are 
not  enriching  this  country.  Jiist  consider 
for  a  moment  the  field  in  which  there  Is 
now  so  much  public  Interest — that  of 
baseball  and  football  and  note  the  num- 
bers of  stars  bearing  Polish  names. 

The  observance  of  Pulaski  Day  means 
much  to  me.  It  affords  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  revive  personal  contacts  with  so 
many  of  my  long-time  Polish  friends.  It 
affords  me  a  source  of  gratification  to  be 
reminded  of  the  part  Polish  Americans 
have  played  in  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  our  country  and  above  all.  it 
strengthens  my  desire  to  try  to  emulate 
the  great  Polish  American  heroes  to 
whom  America  will  forever  be  indebted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  very  much  regret  that  this  year  un- 
expected personal  illness  requiring  great 
care  and  hospitalization  prevented  my 
annual  attendance  In  New  York. 
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MONKEY  OFF  THEIR  BACKS? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    KXW    TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Rbcord 
and  commend  it  to  the  attrition  of  my 
colleagues: 
MomcxT  Orr  THxn  Backs? — An  ExpnuMXir- 

TAL  Dbttg  Orrras  F'kzsh  Hops  ros  Hkkoik 

Addicts 

(By  David  A.  Loebvlng) 

There  are  perhaps  20  ptatlents  In  the  third 
noor  narcotic  detoxification  ward  of  the 
Trafalgar  Hospital  on  East  90th  Street  in 
New  York  City  when  Dr.  Emanuel  Revlcl,  the 
medical  director,  walks  through  with  two 
visitors.  All  the  patients  are  drug  addicts — 
heavy,  long-term  users — who  have  sought  out 
the  78-year-old  scientist  In  the  hope  of  being 
cured.  They  are  mostly  young  black  men, 
although  one  Is  an  attractive.  18-year-old 
Puerto  Rlcan  girl.  Few  have  been  there  more 
than  a  week,  some  lees  than  48  hours,  and 
none  has  had  any  narcotic  since  being  ad- 
mitted. Normally,  they  should  be  climbing 
the  walls,  vomiting  incessantly,  clutching 
their  bellies  in  the  agony  of  withdrawal.  De- 
spite the  assurances  they  have  received,  they 
seem  surprised  that  they  are  not  suffering. 
"I  feel  fine.  doct<n^,"  they  aU  say,  as 
Dr.  Revlcl  questions  them.  "No  problems." 
Ttie  Puerto  Rlcan  girl,  who  has  been  there 
longer  than  the  others,  receiving  treatment 
for  needle  sores,  is  happily  flirting  In  one 
room  with  the  four  male  inhabitants.  "I 
came  in  to  cheer  them  up."  she  explains. 
"They  all  looked  so  scared.  They  couldnt 
believe  it  wo\ild  be  painless." 

MXTHADOKK    OmifT     WOKK 

One  white  youth,  who  had  been  In  the 
ward  a  week,  tells  the  doctor  abruptly.  "I 
want  to  be  discharged."  Why.  la  he  having 
trouble?  No.  he  feels  fine.  In  fact,  he's  cer- 
tain that  he's  cured,  and  he's  anxious  to  get 
back  to  his  Job  as  a  telephone  repairman. 
His  supervisors  don't  know  he's  an  addict — 
he  had  come  to  Trafalgar  during  his  vaca- 
tion— and  if  he  doesn't  return  on  time  he's 
afraid  they  would  make  inquiries.  He  says  he 
had  been  on  heroin  for  Ave  years,  but  for 
the  past  three  he  had  been  on  methadone 
maintenance. 

■Why  did  you  come  here  If  you  were  on 
methadone?"  Dr.  Revlcl  asks. 

"It  wasn't  doing  me  any  good.  It's  Just  as 
bad  as  the  horse.  I  wanted  to  be  cured." 
Asked  how  he  knew  about  Trafalgar,  he  says 
he  had  read  a  story  about  Dr.  Revlcl  In  the 
New  York  DaUy  News  18  months  ago.  "I  knew 
who  you  were  right  away  when  you  came  in 
the  room. "  he  tells  Dr.  Revlcl,  in  a  tone  of 
deference,  as  though  to  a  movie  star.  "Fve 
been  carrying  your  picture  around  in  my  wal- 
let for  a  year  and  a  half." 

Not  many  addicts  and  apparently  even 
fewer  officials  In  charge  of  drug  addiction 
clinics  have  heard  of  Dr.  Revlcl  or  his  de- 
toxification drug,  called  Blonar.  So  much  Is 
written  about  the  subject  of  drug  addiction 
that  the  single  Item  In  the  DaUy  News  had 
little  impact,  except  on  the  telephone  repair- 
man. However.  In  the  months  to  come,  if 
Blonar  gets  a  green  light  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  extensive  testing, 
it  may  become  an  important  factor  in  the 


fight  against  drug  addiction.  Ten  days  ago, 
Blonar  Corp.,  a  company  formed  to  com- 
mercialize Dr.  Revlci'B  development,  applied 
to  the  FDA  for  an  IND  (Investigation  of  New 
Drugs)  permit,  which  would  allow  Its  use  in 
clinics  around  the  covmtry  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  Currently,  methadone  is  being 
used  on  an  INIl  ponsit. 

NOT   A    CTTRK 

Both  Dr.  Revlcl  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Robert 
Payn,  president  of  Blonar  Corp.,  are  careful 
not  to  call  Blonar  a  cxire  for  dinig  addiction, 
stressing  that  it  is  only  a  detoxification  drug 
which  enables  an  addict  to  "kick  the  habit" 
without  undergoing  painful  withdrawal 
symptoms  and  blocks  his  desire  for  the 
needle.  Without  psychological  treatment  and 
help  in  making  socio-economic  adjustments, 
however,  most  Trafalgar  patients  will  relapse 
into  addiction.  Dr.  Payn  also  stresses  that  an 
IND  i>ermit  implies  no  endorsement  by  the 
FDA  of  the  efficacy  of  the  drug. 

"Tou  detoxify  a  patient  and  you  send 
him  back — where?"  demands  Dr.  Revlcl.  "To 
a  home  where  the  father  is  an  alcoboUc,  the 
brothers  addicts  and  all  his  friends  are  ad- 
dicts. He  cannot  get  a  Job,  and  without  one 
he  cant  stay  clean.  One  week,  two  weeks. 
The  third  week,  so  many  of  them  tell  me, 
they  cannot  stand  It.  They  are  being  pushed 
Inexorably  back  to  the  drug.  There  are  three 
elements — medical,  peychploglcal  and  socio- 
economic— which  must  be  treated  together  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  drug  addiction.  We 
can  help  vrtth  the  first." 

HAS    TKXATXD    3,000    ADDICTS 

Over  the  past  three  years,  approximately 
a.CXX)  patients  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  Revlcl 
at  the  Trafalgar  faclUty  for  addiction  to 
heroin,  methadone  and  barbiturates.  About 
two-thirds  of  them  were  given  Perse,  the 
original  formulation  of  Dr.  Revld's  drug;  It 
was  abandoned  because  it  contained  sele- 
nium, an  element  similar  to  mercury,  and  It 
seemed  doubtful  that  he  would  be  able  to 
convince  the  FDA  of  its  non-toxlcity.  The 
remainder  of  the  patients  have  been  treated 
with  Blonar.  In  most  cases  the  shots — the 
drug  Is  Injected  into  the  rump — have  virtual- 
ly eliminated  withdrawal  symptoms  and 
blocked  the  drug  craving.  There  have  been 
no  discernible  side-effects.  Dr.  Revlcl  saya 
few  complain  that  the  shots  are  painful.  "I 
don't  ask  them,"  be  adds.  "If  you  give  a 
patient  an  injection  and  ask  him  if  It  hurts, 
he  will  say,  "Yes,  It  hurts.'  So  I  don't  ask." 
Blonar  produces  no  euphoria  or  "high"  of 
Its  own.  Patients  say  they  simply  feel 
"normal." 

Application  has  been  made  for  patents  on 
Blonar.  and  Dr.  Revlcl  has  assigned  his  rights 
to  Blonar  Corp.  under  a  royalty  arrangement. 
The  company  Is  capitalized  at  •100,000  and 
IS  a  whoUy-owned  subsidiary  of  Compudst 
Scientific  Systems.  Formerly  a  computer  soft- 
ware firm.  Compudat  went  out  of  that  busi- 
ness at  the  start  of  the  196^70  recession, 
when  many  firms  in  the  software  field  were 
going  broke :  rather  than  trying  to  overcome 
client  indifference.  Compudat  decided  to 
phase  out  Its  computer  oi>eratlons  and  look 
around  for  another  business.  Dr.  P>ayn.  tbe 
president,  says  he  Is  seeking  other  acquisi- 
tions In  the  food  and  drug  related  area. 
Meanwhile,  Compudat's  assets  consist  of 
about  $400,000  in  cash  and  Blonar;  approxi- 
mately 560,000  shares  are  outstanding,  of 
which  about  150.000  are  floating.  Of  Blonar's 
$100,000  capitalization.  $65,000  was  advanced 
by  Compudat,  the  remainder  by  Camln  In- 
dustries, a  dlverslfled  concern  also  headed  by 
Dr.  Payn,  which  derives  its  principal  rev- 
enues from  electro-coating  and  mechanical 
forming  of  metals.  Camln  holds  Blonar's  note 
for  $46,000,  which  Is  convertible  at  Cam- 
In's  option  Into  a  42%  interest  In  Blonar. 

STOCK    HAS    ZOOMXD 

Although  news  of  Blonar's  success  In  treat- 
ing drug  addicts  has  been  almost  entirely 
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,iord-of-mouth,  there  have  been  whisperings 
in  Wall  Street,  and  the  over-the-counter 
market  has  pushed  Compudat  common  from 
sround  $1  per  share  early  this  year  to  13% 
currently.  At  that  price.  Dr.  Payn  notes,  the 
niarket  la  evaluating  future  profits  from 
Blonar  In  the  millions.  "That  will  take  a  long 
time,  ■  he  says.  "WhUe  I  think  the  company 
has  a  great  future.  I  wouldn't  like  to  see 
people  using  their  life  savings  to  buy  the 
stock  at  this  level." 

Shares  of  Camln  Industries  are  quoted  In 
the  over-the-counter  market  at  7Vi  bid,  up 
from  around  3  earlier  this  year.  The  com- 
pany has  1.3  million  shares  outstanding.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31.  on  sales  of  $6 
million,  the  company  earned  $273,683.  or  21 
cents  per  share;  sales  were  up  $79,000  from 
last  year,  and  earnings  again  were  21  cents 
per  share. 

Not  a  physician.  Dr.  Payn  hc^ds  the  degree 
of  Docteur  dee  Lettres  from  the  University  of 
Paris  and  a  Ph.D  (a.b.t.)  from  Coliunbla 
University  in  political  science.  France  has 
recognized  his  contributions  to  Franco- 
American  economic  and  cultural  relations  by 
making  him  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur.  When  Israeli  shipping  was  barred  from 
the  Suez  Canal  by  Egypt  in  1958.  he  helped 
negotiate  the  concession  for  the  Elath-Halfa 
pipeline,  on  behalf  of  Baron  Edmond  de 
BothschUd.  He  learned  of  Dr.  Revlci's  work 
m  addict  detoxification  through  mutual 
friends  and  persuaded  the  scientist  to  allow 
his  company  to  take  over  the  financing  and 
commercial  aspects  of  the  development.  Dr. 
Revlcl,  a  cancer  specialist  before  becoming 
Involved  in  the  drug  addiction  problem,  was 
a  member  of  the  Iiistltut  de  Medicine  In  Paris 
before  World  War  n. 

FtTTXraX    IS    CLOUDT 

At  the  present  time.  Dr.  Payn  says  It  Is 
Impossible  to  estimate  the  future  potential, 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  of  Blonar.  It 
Is  relatively  Inexpensive  to  produce  and  will 
be  offered  to  drug  addiction  clinics  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  once  FDA  approval  is  obtained 
for  experimental  use.  All  toxicity  tests  on 
animals  have  been  performed  at  the  Food 
&  Drug  Research  Laboratories  Inc.  In  Mas- 
peth,  L.I.,  and  If  nothing  goes  awry  the  IND 
permit  from  the  FDA  should  be  forthcoming 
In  about  a  month. 

After  the  IND  permit  Is  received,  Blonar 
will  be  subjected  to  prolonged  controlled 
study  tests  at  the  Addiction  Institute  In 
Racine,  Wis.,  and  possibly  also  at  a  state 
facility  In  Baltimore.  Theae  and  otber  tests 
could  take  as  long  as  a  year,  during  which 
Dr.  Payn  saya.  "We  should  hope  to  recoup 
our  costs."  Subsequently,  If  the  drug  proves 
as  effective  aa  It  now  seems  to  be,  and  If 
there  are  no  xuaianabva.  side  effects.  It  would 
be  released  for  experimental  use  In  addiction 
clinics  across  the  cotintry.  Then.  It  could 
start  to  yield  a  prt^t  for  the  company,  but 
Dr.  Payn  sayt  any  eatlmataa  at  this  time 
would  be  "pure  goeaswork." 

Besides  the  usual  hurdles  confronting  the 
promoters  of  any  new  drug,  the  developen 
of  Blonar  anticipate  potent  opposition  from 
doctors  and  government  officials  who.  In  Dr. 
Payn's  words,  "have  committed  themselves 
to  methadone,"  the  synthetic  dioig  to  which 
heroin  addicts  by  the  thousands  are  being 
shifted.  Although  methadone  Is  every  bit  as 
addictive  aa  heroin.  It  is  deemed  preferable 
to  the  oplum-baaed  drug  because  tt  does  not 
produce  a  "high,"  If  properly  admlnlatsrsd, 
and  it  enables  patients  to  ludd  Joba  azKl 
function  more-or-lesa  normally.  In  New  York 
City,  where  there  are  an  officially  esUmatad 
150,000  addicts  (unofficially,  600,000),  about 
50.000  now  are  on  "methadoma  malntenanoe." 
Malllnckrodt  Chemical  Worka  of  St.  Ixrals 
1<  the  principal  supplier  of  "raw"  rastbsrtcms. 
EU  LUly  and  West  Chemical  Works  process 
It  Into  a  tablet,  similar  to  Alka  Seltser,  which 
they  say  cannot  be  broksn  down  and  Injected 
by  addicts  In  order  to  reach  a  state  of  eu- 
phoria similar  to  that  produoed  by  heroin. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Conalderabla  quantltlaa  of  raw  methadone 

reportedly  are  reaching  street  markata  In  New 
Ycvk  and  other  large  cltlea,  whan  It  la  aold 
at  high  prloea  aa  a  subatltuta  for  heroin. 

SKE    MKTHADONX    ABUSX 

Dr.  Payn  thinks  It  la  Important  to  maka 
Blonar  quickly  available  In  drug  addiction 
cllnloB  aoroaa  the  country  before  the  use  of 
methSMlona  beoomea  so  widespread  that  It 
replaoea  heroin  aa  Public  Enemy  No.  1.  Ha 
notaa  that,  whereaa  aU  heroin  muat  be  Im- 
ported from  abroad  and,  tbarefore,  can  be 
oontroUMi  to  aome  extent.  methad<Mve  can 
be  mantaDaoturad  readily  In  any  bootleg 
chemical  latMxatocy.  Originally,  haioin  waa 
developed  aa  a  drag  to  help  morphine  ad- 
dlota  turn  to  a  laaa  harmful  opiate,  but  It 
shnfriy  repiaoMl  morphine  aa  the  chlaf 
stock-ln-tcads  of  street  puahers.  Many  ex- 
perts on  addiction  aee  metliadone,  aided  by 
official  sanction,  aa  following  the  same 
oourae. 

Dr.  DanM  Oaarlal,  originator  at  Daytop 
VUlage  and  considered  one  of  this  country's 
foremost  authorltlea  on  drug  addiction,  haa 
been  ualng  Blonar  and  its  predeoeaaor, 
Perae,  for  the  detoxification  of  addlcta  for 
tbs  past  two  and  a  half  yearn.  He  saya  It  is 
"aztremaly  effective"  and  "oertalnly  one  of 
the  moat  promlalng  drugs  for  the  addlotlve 
disorders  that  I've  heard  ate>ut."  He  saya 
he  encounters  no  difficulty  In  detoxifying 
heroin  addiota.  Including  loog-term  users 
wlt^  a  bigji  degree  of  tolerance,  even  aa 
out-paUenta. 

"LXKK    TOVrtL    QUABTS    OF    OUT" 

Relieving  methadone  addicts  of  their  phys- 
ical dependence  on  that  drug,  however,  is 
another  matter.  Dr.  Oaaiiel  says:  "Not  only 
Is  methadone  muoh  more  tenacious,  but  the 
cumulative  amount  of  methadone  they  give 
for  maintenance  Is  fSar  greater  than  the 
amount  of  heroin  a  drxig  addict  could  ab- 
sorb. The  reason  methadone  maintenance 
has  a  so-called  blocking  effect  is  that  they 
so  permeate  the  body  with  one  narcotic  that 
it  doeen't  react  to  the  second  one.  It's  like  If 
you  drink  four  quarts  of  gin,  three  ounces  of 
Scotch  wont  make  «Lny  difference.  The  body 
doeen't  know  from  Scotch  or  gin.  It  just  re- 
acts to  aicohol. 

"The  whole  concept  of  methadone  main- 
tenance Is  to  exhaust  the  body's  response. 
It's  ridiculous.  More  than  that.  It's  a  tragedy. 
I  can  understand  using  methadone  aa  a 
method  of  withdrawal.  But  as  a  treatment? 
To  my  mind,  this  Is  malpractloe." 

Dr.  Oasriel.  It  should  be  noted.  Is  an  unpaid 
consultant  to  Blonar  Corp.  and  a  stockholder 
of  Oompudat.  However,  his  affiliation  with 
the  two  companies  haa  taken  place  in  the 
past  few  months,  whereaa  he  haa  been  using 
Perse,  and  lately  Blonar,  In  his  practice  for 
two  and  a  half  yaars.  Barly  last  year,  ha 
testified  before  a  Congressional  committee  on 
the  virtues  of  Blonar's  predecessor  drug  and 
against  methadone. 

While  Dr.  Payn  thinks  opposition  to  Blonar 
will  ooma  from  pec^le  who  sincerely  believe 
In  methadone  maintenance  as  the  best  meth- 
od of  ootnbatlng  drug  addiction,  others  point 
out  that  there  Is  an  economic  aspect  as  well. 
"It's  not  very  difficult  for  a  doctor  to  set  up 
a  clinic  quaJlfled  to  administer  methadone," 
says  one  observer.  "He  can  care  for  100  ad- 
dlcta without  any  great  strain,  charging  them 
the  standard  ooats  him  about  $2  per  week. 
That's  clear  proAt  of  $43CK>  per  week." 

Treatment  with  Blmiar  normally  requires 
five-to-seven  days,  although  patients  may  be 
hospitalized  longer  If  there  are  other  cotn- 
pUcatlona;  addicts  frequently  suffer  from 
hepatitis  and  Infections  due  to  the  use  of 
unsterlllzed  needlea;  from  malnutrition;  and 
from  venereal  disease.  On  the  first  day,  they 
are  given  two  or  three  ao-cc.  shots  of  Blonar: 
that  dosage  is  progreaalvely  reduced  until  In 
the  latter  stages  ot  the  treatment  they  are 
receiving  10  cc.  per  day. 
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Dr.  Re^lol  developed  the  dr\ig  In  the  ooune 
of  hU  raaaareh  on  oanoar.  Baatrtaa  hte  work 
at  Trafalgar  Hospital,  ha  is  aclantiflc  dlrao- 
tor  of  New  York's  Institute  of  A^ipllsd  BtolocT 
and  the  author  at  a  book  enUtlad  Raaaareh 
In  Phyalotharapy  aa  the  Baals  of  Ouldad 
Chemotherapy,  with  Special  Application  to 
Oanoer.  In  woridng  with  cancer  patients  who 
had  beoome  morphine-addicted,  he  found 
that  when  certain  forma  of  Uplda  were  uaed 
Inatead  of  morphine  to  counter  pain,  they 
did  not  develop  the  usual  withdrawal  symp- 
toms. Uplds  are  of  two  main  claaaea,  starola 
and  faUy  acids,  which  are  btologloally 
antagonistic. 

KKT  IS  boot's  Rxsporrsx 

When  he  first  began  his  research  on  addic- 
tion. Dr.  Revlcl  saya  virtually  nothing  waa 
known  about  the  biological  change*  In  the 
body  that  take  place  with  addiction,  or  with 
withdrawal,  either.  Studying  theae  changes 
by  actually  Inducing  addiction  under  labo- 
ratory conditions  yielded  few  results  and 
looked  as  though  It  waa  require  many  years, 
ao  Dr.  Revlcl  decided  to  try  a  different  ap- 
proach. "In  a  general  diawase  condition,  be- 
sides the  etiological  factor — the  microbe  or 
trauma — the  major  role  la  played  by  the 
response  of  the  body  to  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion." It  was  In  the  body's  response  to  sbd- 
dlctlng  drugs,  rather  than  in  the  drugs  them- 
selves, that  he  found  the  biological  changes 
associated  with  addiction. 

To  determine  what  were  the  characteristics 
of  addicting  drugs  that  produced  the  re- 
sponses. Dr.  Revlcl  says  he  was  helped  by  the 
research  he  had  done  on  lipids.  He  found 
that  a  drug.  In  order  to  be  addicting,  must 
have  Upldlc  characteristics.  It  Induces  an  Im- 
permeablUzatlon  of  the  cell  membrane,  and 
consequently  a  series  of  abnormal  metab- 
olisms. The  body,  unable  to  metabolise  com- 
pletely the  addicting  drug,  defends  Itself  with 
lipids  of  opposite  characteristics:  theae  other 
lipids,  in  turn,  also  induce  abnormal  metab- 
olism, resulting  in  the  manifestations  found 
In  withdrawal. 

"This  provided  our  hypotheala."  Dr.  Revlcl 
recalls.  "The  addicting  drug  and  the  defense 
mechanism  both  are  able  to  produce  certain 
manifestations  In  the  body,  if  any  one  of 
them  is  predominant.  Withdrawal  symptoms 
correspond  to  the  defense  mechanism, 
brought  about  by  lipids  opposite  In  charac- 
teristics to  those  ot  the  drug." 

EXPLAINS    MAITT    THZMOS 

The  hypothesis.  Dr.  Revlcl  goee  on,  ex- 
plains a  nximber  of  slgnlfleant  things  about 
drug  addiction.  One  Is,  why  does  the  addict 
require  ever  higher  dosages  of  drugs  In  order 
to  satisfy  his  craving?  Because  the  t>ody 
manufact\irea  more  and  more  defense  sub- 
stances which  must  be  neutralized  by  the 
drug.  Again:  How  can  a  person  addicted  to 
one  drug,  like  heroin,  be  shifted  so  readily 
to  another,  like  methadone,  when  chemically 
the  two  have  practically  nothing  In  com- 
mon? Explanation:  both  are  lipids  with  one 
common  characteristic — they  can  neutralise 
the  defense  lipids.  Moet  lmi>ortantly,  If  the 
body  Is  deprived  of  the  drug,  the  defense 
substances  induce  metabolic  changes  which 
correspond  to  withdrawal  symptcuna. 

The  problem  remained  of  flnrtiny  a  non- 
addlctlve  lipid  with  which  to  neutralise  the 
defense  substances,  but  which  would  not 
stimulate  further  output  of  tboaa  sub- 
stances. Moreover,  It  had  to  be  Immediately 
effective.  "With  a  cancer  case."  saya  Dr. 
Revlcl.  "you  treat  It  with  a  medloatlon.  and 
if  you  get  a  favorable  result  In  a  month  you 
are  lucky  and  happy.  But  with  addiction.  If 
you  don't  get  some  results  In  an  hour  or  so, 
the  [>atleat  becomes  panicky."  Then,  too, 
there  was  the  question  of  toxicity,  which  Dr. 
Revlcl  ran  Into  with  Perse.  Although  as  far 
as  could  be  determined  It  was  noo-toxlc,  the 
presence  of  selenliun  in  Its  formulation 
promised  endless  difficulties  In  proving  It  to 
be    harmleaa.    "Fortunately,    we    dlaooversd 
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BVoxMLT.  which  cont»ln3  no  6«lenl\un  and  oon- 
aequently  eliminate*  these  dlf&cultles." 

Dr.  R«Tlcl  says  Blonar  promisee  to  be 
equally  effective  In  detoxifying  alcoholics, 
sLaoe  In  alcoholism  the  s«me  physlo-patbo- 
logical  proceaae*  laJce  place.  Aa  yet,  however, 
Uttie  testing  has  b«en  don*  on  aleoboUcs. 

Neverthelesa,  Dr.  Payn  sees  Its  eTentual 
use  In  alcoholic  treatment  centers.  Provid- 
ing Its  tests  on  large  numbers  of  patients 
prove  encouraging.  It  Is  potentially  a  more 
rewarding  field  for  Blonar  than  drug  addic- 
tion. Dr.  Caarlel  even  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  medication  may  b*  freely 
available  In  pill  form,  for  drinkers  who  want 
to  straighten  up  after  too  many  martinis. 
•Think  of  the  lives  that  would  be  saved,"  he 
points  out,  "if  you  could  pop  one  into  your 
mouth  at  the  end  of  a  party  and  sober  up 
before  driving  home." 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THE  ESSEX 
COUNTY-NORTH  JERSEY  BLOOD 
BANK  ON  ITS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  PUBLIC  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NBW  jtasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  In  ex- 
tending heartiest  congratulations  and 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Essex  County- 
North  Jersey  blood  bank  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  their  silver  jubilee  of  out- 
standing public  service  to  the  people  of 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation  in 
their  dedicated  efforts  to  provide  pure 
and  safe  blood  and  encourage  the  concept 
of  volunteerism  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive vitally  Important  life-saving 
work  they  administer  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Essex  County- North  Jersey  blood 
bank  is  a  nonprofit  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  Essex  County  Medical  So- 
ciety and  licensed  by  the  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Blood  Banks.  As  the  oldest 
blood  bank  in  New  Jersey  and  a  founding 
member  and  active  participant  in  the 
New  Jersey  Blood  Bank  Association, 
they  have  continued  to  excel  in  always 
seeking  the  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  their  health  care  services  to  hos- 
pitals and  patients  throughout  our 
region. 

This  blood  bank  is  recognized  as  a 
prime  mover  and  organizer  of  the  New 
Jersey  Blood  Ebcchange,  a  program  in 
which  the  needed  quantity  of  the  proper 
blood  type  is  located  through  the  main- 
tenance of  a  daily  blood  inventory  in 
hospitals  and  community  blood  banks 
throughout  our  State.  In  order  to  alle- 
viate blood  shortages  and  surpluses,  the 
New  Jersey  facility  developed  a  plan  to 
transport  rare  and  emergency  bloods  via 
the  "pony  express  life  savers,"  a  unique 
project  of  volunteer  drivers  now  in  op- 
eration under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Hospital  Auxil- 
iaries. Another  special  service  is  the  com- 
puterised rare  donor  file  which,  combined 
with  the  large  Inventory  of  whole  blood 
maintained  at  all  times,  has  made  It  pos- 
sible to  search  for  and  locate  rare  bloods 
for  patients  with  dlfBcult  transfusion 
problems. 
In  their  continuing  efforts  to  provide 
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the  most  innovative  techniques  for  opti- 
mum purity  and  safety  of  their  life- 
saving  blood  bank,  it  la  interesting  to 
note  that  their  long  term  liquid  nitrogen 
freezing  program,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  New  Jersey,  makes  it  possible 
to  store  blood  in  this  manner  from  3 
to  5  years,  compared  with  the  21-day  life 
of  whole  blood  imjormal  refrigeration. 

The  achievements  and  statistics  that 
the  Essex  County-North  Jersey  blood 
bank  has  compiled  during  the  past  25 
years  of  their  historic  advancements  3n 
the  collection,  banking  and  dispensing 
of  pure  and  safe  blood  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  hospital  and  health  care  are  ap- 
plauded by  all  of  us.  Their  exemplary 
performaxice  has  encouraged  greater 
confidence,  support  and  increasing  de- 
pendence upon  their  blood  bank  services 
by  all  of  our  citizens.  During  1971  alone, 
the  blood  bank  has  provided  more  blood 
and  services  to  patients  than  at  any  time 
in  their  history  reflecting  an  Increase 
of  more  than  35  perc«it  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  A  total  of  38,393  bloods  and 
blood  components  were  distributed  to  56 
hospitals  in  the  New  Jersey  Counties  of 
Essex,  Passaic,  Union  and  Morris. 

I  particularly  commend  to  you  the  ofiB- 
cers  and  members  of  their  Board  of 
Trustees  whose  leadership  and  active 
participation  in  establishing  this  for- 
midable record  of  achievements  as  well 
as  encouraging  hospitals  and  other  blood 
banks  to  promote  and  develop  simll£ir 
programs  in  their  areas.  A  roster  of  their 
present  membership  is  as  follows: 
LxST  or  Membeks 

Harvey  P.  Elnhom,  M.D.,  President;  Olga 
Haller.  MJ3.,  Vice  President;  William  C. 
Young,  Secretary  Treasurer:  John  E.  Parrell, 
Assistant  Secretary  Treasurer;  Herbert  L. 
Goodman.  M.D.,  Medical  Director;  Robert  C. 
Kammerer,  Managing  Director;  Walter  J. 
Hamilton,  Assistant  to  Director,  Recruitment 
Dtractor;  Helen  C.  Luby,  and  lAboratory 
Supervisor. 

Board  of  Triistees:  Edwin  H.  Albano,  MX).; 
Donald  B.  Belme.  M.D.;  Arthur  Bernstein. 
M.D.:  William  M.  Brown,  William  J.  Cornetta, 
Jr..  William  D.  Crecca,  M.D.,  Richard  P.  Don- 
ovan, Melvln  Preundllch,  M.D.,  Kenneth  E. 
Gardner,  M.D.;  Gustav  L.  Ibranyl,  MX>.;  S. 
William  Kalb.  MJ3.:  Jack  T.  Kvenland;  John 
J.  McGulre,  M.D.;  Arnold  M.  Potash;  Anthony 
Scala;   and  John  L.  Work,  MJ3. 

Honorary  Trustees;  "Kenneth  A.  Gibson, 
Mayor,  City  of  Newark;  William  S.  Hart.  May- 
or. City  of  East  Orange;  John  S.  Thompson; 
and  Ptancls  W.  Brennan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  partldpat©  in  this  national 
recognltlOTi  of  the  Essex  County-North 
Jersey  blood  bank  and  am  pleased  to  have 
you  join  with  me  in  saluting  the  good 
works  of  this  most  distinguished  heal^ 
care  facility  upon  the  celebration  of  its 
25th  anniversary  in  service  to  our  people. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


A  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  TO 
BENEFIT  THE  WAGE  EARNER 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwsday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
'How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


I 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  1972  marks 
the  37th  year  of  operation  of  the  social 
security  program.  Although  we  have 
done  a  commendable  job  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  many,  many  inequities 
in  the  system  and  to  boost  benefits  by 
20  percent,  there  still  remain  unresolved 
problems  which  severely  damage  the 
economic  status,  the  morale  and  even  the 
health  of  millions  of  retired  Americans 
who  depend  on  social  security. 

Because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
must  make  some  basic  changes  in  our 
social  security  program  to  prevent  the 
benefits  from  being  eaten  away  by  con- 
stantly rising  costs,  inflation  and  the  new 
demands  of  a  changing  society,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which,  I  believe, 
goes  far  towards  removing  the  Injustices 
to  the  working  man  by  effectively  insur- 
ing the  relative  standard  of  living  for 
those  who  have  worked  hard  all  their 
lives. 

My  bill,  unlike  the  present  system, 
bases  benefits  on  wages  over  individual 
years  of  coverage  In  the  system  rather 
than  on  changes  in  prices.  The  effect  is 
to  protect  a  retiree's  relative  standard 
of  living.  What's  more,  my  bill  rewards 
those  who  contribute  the  greatest 
amount  of  income  to  the  system  and 
those  who  are  covered  by  it  for  the  long- 
est period  of  time.  Patterned  In  part  after 
successful  systems  developed  in  such 
Western  Europesm  countries  as  West 
Germany,  my  proposal  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  that  under  social  security 
retirement  means  poverty  after  a  life- 
time of  work.  At  present  many  retirees 
receive  an  inadequate  Income,  even  with 
the  20-percent  increase,  because  wages 
have  risen  so  rapidly  within  the  recent 
years  that  even  a  retired  WOTker's  years 
of  highest  earnings  no  longer  compare  to 
today's  average  wages.  It  is  ray  hope, 
then,  that  through  reform  we  can  Insure 
a  worker  an  adequate  benefit  when  his 
retirement  age  Is  reached. 

In  effect,  my  bill  guarantees  workers 
that  their  investment  in  the  form  of 
social  security  taxes  paid  vail  give  them 
an  adequate  return  when  they  them- 
selves retire,  not  a  declining  standard 
of  living.  In  order  to  consider  the  merits 
of  my  bill,  let  us  look  at  our  present  di- 
lemma in  social  security.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  myopic  with  respect  to 
retirement  needs.  Government's  method 
of  determining  benefits  is  based  solely 
on  the  unrealistic  assumption  that  wages 
remain  the  same  over  a  period  of  time. 
In  other  words,  social  security  has  al- 
ways assumed  that  a  person's  relative 
standard  of  living  can  be  protected  if 
the  benefits  are  protected  against  infla- 
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tjMi  This  is  a  totally  false  assumpUon 
foTit  is  easy  to  see  that  what  was 
irTouKh— in  constant  dollars— to  per- 
St  a  decent  standard  of  living  30  years 
4B0  is  obviously  inadequate  today, 
inilrty  years  ago  society  was  less  de- 
nvanding  and  complex,  the  environment 
^rt^sless  dangerous,  and  far  less  was 
needed  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  sim- 
oler  less  consumer-  and  con8umptl<»i- 
oriented  social  structure.  Today,  Uvlng 
po6es  a  more  difficult  and  more  expen- 
sive challenge.  .V,  in 
On  a  comparative  scale,  over  the  10- 
year  period  1958  to  1968,  while  pensions 
rose  by  29  percent  and  prices  by  20  per- 
cent, wages  actually  rose  by  43  percent. 
Clearly,  although  inflation  has  eaten 
away  much  of  the  workingman's  pur- 
chasing power,  he  is  in  a  much  better 
position  than  the  retiree  and  his  pen- 
sion, payments  of  which  are  based  on 

prices. 

In  hard  terms,  this  deficiency  in  gov- 
ernment economic  policy  has  allowed 
basic  economic  progress  to  sweep  away 
retirement  security. 

Social  security,  as  it  now  exists,  has 
only  played  sporadic  "catch-up"  with 
the  Inexorable  growth  of  inflation. 
Meanwhile  the  disparity  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  grows  between  those  who 
now  work  and  those  who  have  retired 

from  work.  ,    ,    „ 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  to  live 
up  to  the  basic  goals  of  the  social  se- 
curity program,  namely  to  promote  a 
most  fundamental  long-range  solution  to 
the  problem  of  securing  economic  se- 
curity in  the  face  of  risks  to  earned  In- 
come which  came  through  old  age,  dis- 
ability and  premature  death  of  the  head 
of  the  family.  I  believe  we  must  reassert 
our  intent  to  guarantee  minimum  in- 
come support  for  the  aged  American,  the 
disabled,  and  for  dependent  survivors. 
I  also  beheve  we  must  help  moderate  the 
decline  in  earning  standards  when  the 
earnings  of  the  family  head  drop  or  are 
lost   through    retirement,   disability   or 
death.  And  I  am  convinced  we  must  de- 
velop a  better  system  for  dealing  with  the 
economic  catastrophe  of  retirement:  To- 
day 30  percent  of  our  elderly  are  classi- 
fied as  poor,  and  only  one-third  of  the 
elderly  have  incomes  large  enough  to 
provide  at  least  a  moderate  level  of  liv- 
ing as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  $3,900  for  a  retired  couple. 
Security  is  defined  as  freedom  from  fear 
and    anxiety.    My    bill,    which    follows, 
provides    freedom    for    social    security 
beneficiaries. 

We  are  also  faced,  today,  with  in- 
creased and  very  legitimate  and  under- 
standable concern  about  rising  social  se- 
curity payroll  taxes.  This  concern  is  well- 
founded  because  our  present  social  se- 
curity fails  to  deliver  its  money's  worth, 
and  it  fails  at  least  two  obvious  ways. 

First,  todays  wage  earner  knows  that 
his  contributions  to  the  present  social  se- 
curity will  not  mean  a  decent  standard 
of  living  when  he  or  she  retires.  As  proof, 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  condition  of 
a  parent  or  elderly  friend  heroically,  and 
stoically  in  so  many  cases,  trying  to 
"make  it"  on  social  security. 

Second,  today's  wage  earner  also 
knows  that  the  present  system  does  not, 
I  repeat,  does  not  give  him  retirement 
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income  in  proportion  to  what  he  or  she 
has  contributed  to  social  security.  Social 
security  payments  are  not  now  based 
directly  on  the  number  of  years  worked 
and  the  amount  earned  per  year.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation,  which  I 
introduce  today,  to  remedy  both  these 
inequities.  I  believe  that  in  doing  so.  we 
can  construct  a  social  security  system 
which  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both 
those  who  benefit  from  social  security 
and  equally  fsilr  and  rewarding  to  those 
who  now  are  asked  to  pay  the  bills  for 
this  program. 
What  follows  Is  the  text  of  the  bill: 

H.R.  17107 
A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Improve  the  computation  of  an 
Individual's   old-age,    surflvors,    and    dl»- 
abUlty  tnsuranoe  benefits  by  providing  a 
formula  under  whlcii   such  benaflta  will 
reflect  both  the  current  wage  levels  at  the 
time  ot  such  Individual's  entitlement  and 
the  length  of  such   Individual's  coverage 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representativa    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
215  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)     and     Inserting     in    lieu    tberoof    tJU 
following: 

"Primary  Insurance  Anxount 
"(a)  For  the  purpoeea  of  this  title,  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  an  Insured  In- 
dividual shaU  (subject  to  subsection  (1) )  be 
an  amount  equal  to  one- twelfth  ot  the 
product  of — 

"(1)  such  Individual's  average  annual 
earnings  for  benefit  purposes  as  determined 
under  subsection  (b) ,  and 

"(2)  such  Individual's  length-of-employ- 
ment  factor  as  determined  under  subsection 
(0). 

"Average  Annimi  Eamtngs  for  Benefit 

Purpooes 

"(b)(1)    As  Used  In  subsection   (a),  the 

term    average  annual   earnings   for  benefit 

purposes'    with    req>ect   to    any    Individual 

means — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  current  na- 
tional average  annual  earnings  base  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph    ( 2 ) ,  multiplied  by 
"(B)   suoh  Individual's  computation  factor 
as  determined  under  paragraph  ( 3 ) . 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'current  national  aver- 
age a-nniifti  eamlngs  base',  with  re^>ect  to 
any  individual  who  becomes  entitled  to  old- 
age  or  disability  lns\irance  benefits,  or  dies. 
In  a  given  calendar  year,  means  the  average 
of  the  national  eamlngs  base  ( as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B) )  for  each  of  the  3 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  such 
given  year. 

"(B)  The  'national  earning  base'  for  any 
calendar  ye«u-  is  the  average  amount  of  wages 
and  self-employment  Income,  per  employee 
or  self-employed  Individual,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dtiegate  aixd 
certified  to  the  Secretary  for  such  year. 

"(C)  The  determinations  required  by  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  made  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  and  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(3)  An  Individual's  'computation  factor* 
Is  a  percentage  figure  derived  by — 

"(A)  determining  for  each  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's years  of  coverage  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d) )  the  percentage  which 
the  total  of  such  Individual's  wages  and  selX- 
employment  Income  for  such  year  Is  of  the 
national  earnings  base  for  such  year, 

"(B)  adding  together  all  of  the  percent- 
age figures  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A),  and 

"(0)  dividing  the  sum  obtained  under 
sul^aragraph  (B)  by  the  number  of  such 
individual's  ytmn  of  coverage. 
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"Lengtb-of -Employment  Factor 

"(c)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
length-of-employment  factor*  with  re^)ect 
to  any  individual  means  0.015  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  such  Individual's  years  of 
coverage  (as  determined  under  subsectloa 
(d)). 

"Yean  of  Coverage 

"(d)  As  used  m  subsections  (b)(8)  and 
(0),  the  term  'years  of  coverage'  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  means  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  number  (disregarding  any  frac- 
tion) determined  by  dividing  the  total  ot 
the  wages  and  self -employment  Income  cred- 
ited to  such  Individual  for  years  after  1936 
and  before  1951  by  tdOO.  plus 

"(2)  a  number  equal  to  t^e  number  of 
calendar  years  after  1960  (and  before  the 
year  In  which  such  Individual  become  en- 
tlUed  to  beneflta  or  dies)  In  each  of  which 
he  Is  credited  with  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  of  not  lees  than  26  percent  of 
the  maximum  amount  which,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e),  may  be  counted  for  such 
year." 

SBC.  a.  SecUon  215(e)  ot  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subaectlons  (b)  and 
(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sverage  monthly 
wage"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "average  annual  eamlngs":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "computed  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (d)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "as 
otherwise  computed  under  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  Section  215(f)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  recomputatlon 
shall  be  made  under  subeectlon  (a)  as  though 
the  year  with  respect  to  which  such  recompu- 
tatlon Is  made  were  the  year  In  which  such 
individual  became  entitled  to  benefits  or 
died.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  except  that "  and  aU 
that  foUowB  m  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(5)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

8«c.  4.  Section  215  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (I),  and  by  adding  after  subsection 
I  h )  the  following  new  subeectlon : 
"Effective    Date    of    New    Benefit   Formula; 
Special  Rule  for  Determining  Primary  In- 
surance Amount  of  Individuals  Becoming 
Entitled  to  Benefits  or  Dying,  Before  Ef- 
fective Date 

"(1)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a), 
(b).  (c).and  (d)  of  this  section,  as  amendaid 
by  the  law  which  added  this  subsection,  shall 
apply  only  to  individuals  who  (without  re- 
gard to  section  aoa(J)(l)  or  2aS(b))  first 
become  entitled  to  benefits,  or  die,  after  1972. 
"(3)  The  primary  instUBnce  amount  of 
any  Individual  who  (without  regard  to  a«o- 
tlon  202(J)(1)  or  2aa(b))  first  became  en- 
titled to  benefits,  or  died,  in  a  year  before 
1973  shall,  with  respect  to  months  after  1972, 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and  which  shall  produce  for  any  such  iadl- 
Tldual  a  primary  Insurance  amount  which — 
"(A)  bears  the  same  ratloe  to  the  max- 
imum, rntnimiim,  and  average  primary  in- 
surance amounts  detennlned  for  other  per- 
sons who  become  so  entitled  or  died  In  the 
BSjne  year  as  the  total  amount  of  such  In- 
dividual's wages  and  sell -employment  bears 
to  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average 
total  amounte  of  wages  and  self -employment 
Income  credited  to  such  other  persons;  but 

"(B)  shall  In  no  case  be  leas  than  It 
would  have  been  If  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  lO,  and 
(d)  of  this  section  as  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  which 
added  this  subsection" 

Sac.  5.  Section  316  of  the  Social  Security 
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Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  (after  the  new  subeectlon  added 
by  section  4  of  thU  Act)  the  following  new 
subeectlon: 

"Promulgation  of  Tables  Reflecting 
Benefit  LereU 

"(J)  On  or  before  January  1  of  the  year 
1973,  and  on  or  before  January  1  of  each 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shaU  prepare, 
publish,  and  promulgate  a  series  of  two- 
column  tables  reflecting — 

"(1)  In  oolumn  I,  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  which  will  be  applicable  (for  months 
In  such  year)  on  the  basis  of  different  levels 
of  average  annual  earnings  i  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (a)(1))  In  comblnaUon 
with  various  length-of-employment  factors 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  (3)), 

and 

"(3)  In  oolumn  II.  the  maximum  amoTint  of 
total  family  benefit*  which  may  be  paid 
with  reelect  to  each  primary  Insurance 
amount  shown  in  oolumn  I. 
The  minimum  primary  Insurance  amount,  as 
shown  In  column  I.  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  first  figure  In  column  IV  of  the  table 
in  subsection  (a)  as  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  which 
added  this  subsection  as  the  current  national 
average  annual  earnings  base  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (b)(a)(A))  for  the 
year  involved  bears  to  the  corresponding  fig- 
ure (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  for 
the  calendar  year  1972.  The  maximum 
amount  of  total  family  benefits  shown  in 
cxilumn  n  with  respect  to  any  primary  in- 
surance amount  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  such  primary  Insurance  amount  as  the 
most  nearly  comparable  maxlmunx  amount 
of  total  family  benefits  shown  In  oolumn  V 
of  the  table  in  sulasecUon  (a)  as  in  efiect 
immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
law  which  added  this  subsection  bore  to  the 
primary  insuranco  amount  shown  on  the 
same  line  In  oolumn  IV." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  203 (m)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "col- 
umn IV  of  the  table  In  section  ai6(a)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"oolumn  n  of  the  table  promulgated  for  the 
year  involved  under  section  ai6(J)". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  a03(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  "In  oolumn  V  of  the 
table  m  or  deemed  to  be  In  section  215(a) 
on  the  line  on  which  appears  in  column  IV" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  column  U  of 
the  table  promulgated  for  the  year  Involved 
under  section  210 (J)  on  the  line  on  which 
appears  in  column  I". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  section 
203(a)  of  Public  Law  93-336  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  313(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(as  in  effect  on 
July  1,  1973)"  immediately  after  "section 
215(d)(1)(C)". 

(d)  Section  317(b)(1)  of  such  Act  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  amount"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "except  that"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  amount  de- 
termined under  section  315  as  in  effect  prior 
to    the   enactment    of    this    section,   except 

that". 

(e)  Section  3aa(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(f)  Section  230(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Whenever"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "as  required  by 
section  315(1)  (3)  (D) )  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "On  or  before  November  1  of  each 
vear  after  1973  the  Secretary  shaU  determine 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(unless  such  Increase 
m  benefits  Is  prevented  from  becoming  eflfec- 
tlve  by  section  215(1)  (3)  (E) )";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "In  which  such  quarter 
occurs  and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in 
which  such  November  1  occurs  and". 

Sec.  7.  ICxoefH  as  otherwise  specifically  indi- 
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cated,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  months  after 
December  1073. 
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LADY  BIRD'S  BEADTIPICATION 
AWARDS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 
Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  &s  the  Na- 
tion's First  Lady.  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son led  America  to  a  new  plateau  In 
efforts  to  clean  up  the  Nation's  highways 
and  beautify  American  roadsides. 

When  she  left  the  White  House  she 
took  her  interest  and  concern  to  her 
home  State  where  she  established  and 
financed  the  Lady  Bird  Johnson  High- 
way Beautificatlon  Award. 

The  award  is  not  designed  to  the 
planners  and  thinkers  of  efforts  to  keep 
Texas  highways  beautiful,  but  for  the 
men  directly  responsible — the  State's 
highway  maintenance  foremen. 

These  are  the  men  behind  the  beauty 
and  yesterday  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
with  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  as  the 
1972  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Cullen  Lut- 
trell  of  Sonora.  Tex. 

The  runnerup  for  this  year's  awsTd 
was  Mr.  Melvin  Bayless  of  La  Orange, 
Tex.,  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  Texas  Highway  Department  is  the 
largest  landscape  gardener  in  the  State. 
Its  crews  maintain  800,000  acres — an 
area  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land— of  grass,  trees,  and  wildflowers 
along  roadways. 

Mr.  Luttrell's  award  is  a  tribute  to  aU 
the  efforts  of  the  maintenance  crews  that 
help  keep  Texas  beautiful. 

I   think   the   press   reports   detailing 
those    who    are    helping    enhance    the 
beauty  of  Texas  highways  merits  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  and  I  include 
them  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Austin  American-Statesman. 
October  12.  1973) 
IjADT  Bdu)  Awauw  Pkxsxnteo 
(By  Nat  Henderson) 
Stonewjux. — An    employee    of    the   Texas 
Highway  Department  for  three  decadee.  Cul- 
len Luttrell  of  Sonora.  was  named  winner  of 
the   1972  Lady  Bird  Johnson  Award  at  the 
"Academy    Awards   Luncheon"   for   highway 
beautlflcatlon  at  the  LBJ  State  Park  Wednes- 
day. 

Melvin  Bayless  of  La  Orange,  who  worked 
In  the  dismal  depths  of  West  Virginia  coal 
mines  before  going  to  work  for  the  Texas 
Highway  Department  in  1950,  won  the  rvm- 
nerup  award  for  his  leadership  in  making 
Texas  ro€Mls  among  the  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful In  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Johnson  presented  Luttrell.  mainte- 
nance construction  supervisor  for  Highway 
District  7  at  Sonora.  a  plaque  and  a  $1,000 
check.  The  former  First  Lady  gave  Bayless, 
maintenance  construction  supervisor  for 
Highway  District  12  at  La  Orange,  a  check 
for  9600. 

The  other  three  finalists  among  20  nomi- 
nees for  the  third  annual  Lady  Bird  John- 
son award  were  Milton  C.  Campbell,  super- 
visor for  District  5  at  Ralls;  Burnaldo  Rivera, 
a  maintenance  construction  foreman  In  Dis- 
trict 1  at  Palfurrlas:  and  Harold  Smith,  a 
supervisor  In  District  10  at  Ruak. 


Longtime  radio  and  television  star  Arthur 
Godfrey,  whom  Mrs.  Johnson  said  spends 
much  of  his  time  traveling  throughout  the 
nation  and  "preaching  the  goapel  about  con- 
servation and  ecology."  flew  to  the  LBJ 
Ranch  Tuesday  to  help  former  President  and 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  honor  the  outstand- 
ing Texas  Highway  Department  constructkHi 
and  maintenance  supervisors  and  foremen. 
Godfrey,  a  close  personal  friend  of  the 
Johnsons,  told  guests  at  the  awards  cere- 
monies. "This  Is  one  of  the  few  times  In  my 
life  I've  been  a  little  bit  speechless,  because 
of  the  obvious  dedication  down  here  of  Just 
plain  Joe  Citizen." 

Godfrey  praised  Texas  highway  programs 
And  the  employees  who  Implement  them.  He 
said  he  particularly  was  impressed  by  the 
planting  of  wUdflowers  along  .the  highways 
and  using  those  which  grow  best  in  each 
area. 

"Using  flowers  Indigenous  to  that  part  of 
the  country  Is  the  flrst  lesson  of  ecology," 
Godfrey  said. 

He  praised  Mrs.  Johnson  for  continuing 
her  beautlflcatlon  programs  since  leaving  the 
White  House. 

"History  will  prove  that  alongside  the 
name  of  Martha  Washington  will  be  the 
name  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson,"  Godfrey  said. 
"Washington,  D.C.  would  be  a  shambles 
without  her." 

Mrs.  Johnson  arrived  at  the  LBJ  State 
Park  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  start 
of  the  ceremonies  to  visit  with  highway  de- 
partment personnel,  state  officials,  friends 
from  the  HIU  Country  and  newsmen  from 
across  the  state, 

Mrs.  Johnson  mentioned  many  instances 
of  the  propagation  and  spread  of  bluebon- 
nets  and  other  wildflowers  along  the  70,000 
miles  of  road  In  Texas  as  well  as  the  placing 
of  other  trees  and  plants  on  the  highways 
and  in  the  1,100  roadside  parks. 

She  specifically  called  attention  to  "that 
glorious  long  strand  of  oleander  as  you  leave 
Austin  and  head  toward  San  Antonio." 

She  added,  "You  have  to  think  how  you 
would  like  that  littered  with  beer  cans, 
billboards  and  trash." 

Dr.  Elo  Urbanovsky,  a  professor  at  Texas 
Tech  University  and  chairman  of  the  panel  of 
Judges  for  the  Lady  Bird  Johnson  Awards, 
took  the  names  of  the  winners  from  an  en- 
velope and  handed  them  to  Mrs.  Johnson  at 
the  ceremonies. 

She  searched  through  her  purse  as  Godfrey 
held  It  to  find  the  checks.  Mrs.  Johnson 
wrote  In  the  names  of  the  winners,  because 
she  did  not  know  them  untU  then. 

Dewltt  C.  Greer,  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Highway  Commission,  presented  Mrs.  John- 
son an  oU  painting  of  the  first  roadside  park 
In  Texas  in  Isebalf  of  the  commission  and 
the  department. 

The  large  landscape  painted  by  Mrs.  Wll- 
lard  Dyer  of  Round  Rock  showed  the  road- 
side park,  probably  the  first  in  the  nation, 
as  it  locAed  when  it  was  constructed  In  1930 
by  WUllam  Pape,  a  highway  department  fore- 
man at  La  Grange. 

The  park  on  State  Highway  71  t)etween 
Smithvllle  and  La  Grange  has  been  In  con- 
tinuous use  through  the  years,  although  It 
has  been  Improved.  Further  expansion  of  the 
park  is  planned  to  coincide  with  forthcom- 
ing highway  Improvements  on  the  rocui. 

President  Johnson  had  his  own  awards 
program  after  the  main  ceremonies. 

"This  Is  always  a  very  proud  day  for  me," 
the  President  said  In  a  reference  to  the  an- 
nual awards  ceremony  Inaugurated  by  Mrs. 
Johnson.  "This  Is  her  love.  There  is  nothing 
In  the  world  anyone  could  give  her  that  gives 
her  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  her 
native  land." 

President  Johnson  noted  that  U.S.  Rep. 
Jake  Pickle  of  Austin  flew  Wednesday  from 
Washington  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  Later 
at  the  luncheon,  the  Johnsons  brought  in  a 
birthday  cake  for  Bep.  PksUe. 
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Pickle  said  Wednesday  was  hla  "annual 
4jth  birthday." 

President  Johnaon  noted  that  he  gave 
Pickle  a  Job  building  a  roadside  park  when 
Johnson  was  head  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  (NTA)   In  Texaa. 

Pickle '8  staff  In  Washington  and  Austin 
gave  him  a  gift  In  keeping  with  Mrs. 
Johnson's  beautifloation  programs.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  been  urging  the  beautlflcatlon 
of  Town  Lake  In  Austin,  and  Pickle's  steiT 
took  up  a  coUection  for  the  Austin  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  to  plant  a  Spanish 
oak  on  the  parkway  along  the  lake  In  the 
Congressman's   name. 

Mrs.  Jobneon  earlier  had  made  ref  erenxsee  to 
the  planting  of  MaTlmlllan  daisies  along  the 
roadsidea  of  the  LBJ  Park  by  other  residents 
of  the  Stonewall,  Johnson  Olty,  and  "Freder- 
icksburg areas. 

President  Johnson  said  he  was  going  to 
present  Rufus  Jones,  highway  supervisor  in 
the  area,  the  "LBJ  Maximilian  Daisy  Award." 
He  noted  that  Jones  recently  suffered  a  heart 
attack. 

President  Johnson  quipped,  "I  think  the 
thing  that  brought  on  both  of  our  heart  at- 
tacks is  having  to  plant  all  these  wild- 
flowers." 

He  gave  Jones  a  check  for  $»00,  telling  him 
to  keep  half  of  it  and  give  the  other  half  to 
his  men. 

The  President  then  gave  LBJ  Ranch  hats, 
wlldflower  scarves,  and  books  on  the  LBJ 
Country  to  several  men  and  women.  He  gave 
Godfrey  a  gold  wrlstwatch. 

As  the  President  signaled  the  end  of  the 
swards  ceremonies,  he  told  the  audience, 
"Thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  the 
love  of  this  land  and  this  country," 

Lady  Ban  Johnson  Honobs  "Blttebonket 

Sekd  Man" 

(By  Katharine  DlUard) 

Stonewaia.  Texas. — A  gracious  lady  offered 

her  thanks  Wednesday  to  a  man  who.  like 

Johnny     Appleseed,     has     spent     30     years 

nurturing  trees  and  spreading  a  blanket  of 

blue  over  a  harsh  and  dry  land. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  gave  her  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Award  to  Cullen  Luttrell  of 
Sonora,  maintenance  construction  super- 
visor. In  ceremonies  at  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
State  Park. 

The  former  First  Lady's  thanks  carried  a 
real  monetary  reward,  her  personal  check 
for  $1,000. 

Luttrell,  a  spare,  balding  man,  has  become 
known  In  Sutton  and  Schleicher  counties  as 
the  "bluebonnet  seed  man." 

Prom  his  flrst  years  with  the  Highway 
Department,  he  has  carried  a  large  sack  of 
harvested  seeds  In  his  car,  spreading  them 
along  the  roadsides.  He  offers  packages  to 
all  who  will  plant  them. 

Luttrell  discovered  a  patch  of  rare  white 
bluebonnets  along  a  ranch  road  right  of  way. 
He  has  gradually  spread  the  variety  through- 
out the  Sonora  landscape. 

The  highway  man  has  became  known,  too, 
as  a  man  who  always  had  a  way  with  trees. 
West  Texas  was  in  a  severe  drought  when  he 
took  over  the  Sonora  maintenance  section. 
He  began  hauling  water  to  the  live  oaks  on 
the  right  of  way. 

"Through  his  efforts  we  have  these  large, 
Btately  trees  to  enjoy  today,"  says  District 
Engineer  J.  A.  Snell  of  Ban  Angelo. 

Last  summer,  Luttrell  found  small  Chinese 
elm  tress  growing  on  Highway  277,  He  marked 
each  elm  with  a  red  flag  so  mowers  wouldn't 
cut  them  dovra.  Now.  there  are  some  100  elms 
flourishing  along  the  road. 

An  audience  of  several  hundred  conserva- 
tlonist.s,  highway  officials  and  members  of 
the  press  watched  her  recognize  other 
beautlflcatlon  efforts,  too. 

For  the  flrst  time,  Mrs.  Johnson  gave 
a   runnwup    award    to    Melvin    Bayleas    of 
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Xia  Orange,  supervisor  for  Fayette  County, 
and  her  check  fcK-  $500. 

Bayless  worked  In  the  coal  mine*  of  West 
Virginia  before  coming  to  work  for  the  High- 
way Department  30  years  ago. 

He  has  transplanted  every  highway.  In  hia 
Jurisdiction  Into  a  wUdflower  garden.  He  fur- 
nishes surplus  seed  to  eight  other  counties  In 
the  Yoakum  district. 

District  Engineer  Carl  Ramert  of  Toakum 
says  he  works  so  diligently  because  he  has  not 
forgotten  these  early  days  in  the  mlnea  de- 
void of  beauty. 

Three  other  highway  supervisors  received 
Special  Citation  Certificates  for  beauUfi- 
catlon  work:  MUton  C.  Campbell  of  RalU. 
Rumaldo  Riviera  of  Falfurrlas  and  Harold 
Smith  of  Rusk. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  Informal  and  relaxed. 
Her  smile  matched  her  simple,  sunshine  yel- 
low shirtwaist  dress  and  sensible  walk  shoea. 
As  she  went  to  get  the  checks  out  of  her 
big  ptirae,  she  laughed  and  quipped:  "I've 
got  to  find  them  in  my  purse.  Every  lady 
knows  It  takes  a  little  bit". 

As  the  honored  men  watched.  President 
Johnson  put  lu.  "She  holds  on  to  those 
checks  'til  the  last  minute." 

Then.  Texas  Highway  Commission  chair- 
man turned  the  tables  with  an  award  for 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  these  words  of  praise: 

"The  Inspiration  that  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
given  over  the  years  Is  the  greatest  morale 
builder  the  highway  department  has  ever 
had." 

Greer  said  he  spoke  for  "18.000  loyal  souls" 
in  the  vast  system  which  handles  70,000  miles 
of  Texas  highways.  It  has  been  declared  the 
finest  In  the  nation. 

Greer  presented  her  with  an  oil  painting 
of  the  flrst  roadside  park  in  Texas — and  the 
nation — on  Highway  71  in  Fayette  County, 
built  In  1930.  The  Texas  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation commissioned  the  painting  by  Mrs. 
Wlllard  Dyer  of  Round  Rock  to  express  Its 
appreciation. 

President  Johnson,  looking  tanned  and 
fit  In  a  beige  suit  with  brown  and  white 
striped  shirt  and  dark  brown  tie,  was  not  to 
be  outdone  by  his  popular  wife. 

"He  Is  the  man  in  my  life  who  always  has 
the  last  word."  she  laughed  as  she  turned 
the  attention  to  him  so  he  could  make  his 
own  awards. 

To  Rufus  C.  Jones,  construction  supervisor 
of  his  home  (Gillespie)  County,  he  gave  the 
■  LBJ  MaxlmllUan  Daisy  Award"  and  a  check 
for  $500.  Jones  Is  recovering  from  a  heart 
attack  and  Johnson  said  he  and  his  men 
needed  this  recognition. 

(Lady  Bird  Is  planting  her  latest  enthusi- 
asm, MaxlmllUan  daisies,  all  along  the  fences 
in  their  area.  That's  how  the  award  got  Its 
name.) 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Kowert,  publishers  of 
the  Fredericksburg  Standard,  he  presented 
the  LBJ  Ranch  Hat  and  a  specially  designed 
Molly  Parnls  wlldflower  scarf,  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  beautlflcatlon  of  the  HIU 
Country. 

His  last  gift  was  a  muchly  prized  watch 
to  the  Johnsons'  old  environmental  friend. 
Arthur  Godfrey,  who  flew  down  in  his  Beech- 
craft  Baron,  a  sleek  twin  engine  Job.  to  be 
honor  guest. 

Godfrey  praised  the  "obvious  dedication 
of  Joe  Citizen,  just  plain  people"  who  have 
made  such  a  success  of  beautlflcatlon  proj- 
ects In  Texas. 

"In  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  build 
a  road  and  couldn't  care  leas  what  has  hap- 
pened to  It." 

Of  Lady  Bird,  Godfrey  said  "Her  Influence 
has  been  seen  and  enjoyed  throughout  the 
nation.  Washington  would  have  been  a  sham- 
bles without  her." 

Congressman  Jake  J.  Pickle  from  John- 
son's 10th  District  celebrated  his  birthday 
and  got  a  cake  at  the  barbecue  luncheon 
which  followed. 

Attending  from  Dallas  were  L.  B.  Houston, 
retiring   park   director,   and   Mrs.   Hotiston; 
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Maurice  Acers,  president  of  the  Beautify 
Texas  Council,  and  Henry  Lambert,  landscape 
architect. 

WILL  MECHANIZED  SMASHERS 
HELP? 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  rwMtnn.yAMjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  include  in  the  Rxcord  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Gary 
Post  Tribune  on  September  13,  1972, 
entitled  "New  Mall  Techniques— Better 
or  Worse,"  underlined  by  the  queetlon 
"Mechanized  Smaaher"? 

This  article  sums  up  much  of  the  criti- 
cism directed  at  the  Postal  Service  as 
the  result  of  my  hearings  on  the  postal 
construction  program; 

Mechanizxd  Smashkb?:  Nbw  Mail  Txcu- 

NIQTJX8 — Bima  o«  Woaex? 

(By  Ed  Zuckerman) 

Washimgton. — The  brave  new  world  of  the 

VS.  Postal  Service  mall  handler  will  be  a 

pxiah-button  world   of  computers  and  optical 

character  reading  machines. 

The  further  mall  handler  will  have  another 
technological  miracle  at  his  side — the  "auto- 
matic sack  shake-out  system" — to  empty  the 
heavy  canvas  nuill  sacks  onto  a  table  where 
other  rntvAhinMi  will  take  over  the  task  of 
mall  sorting. 

The  vision  of  naachines  performing  the  hu- 
man task  of  emptying  sacks  Is  disturbing 
to  some. 

'Now  they'll  have  a  machine  to  crush  our 
packages,"  was  the  dim  obaervatlon  from 
a  Postal  Service  critic. 

But  it  doesn't  necessarily  means  that  par- 
cel-handling by  machine  will  be  worse  than 
human-handling,  especially  U  the  time- 
honored  suspicion — that  postal  clerks  give  an 
extra  hard  toes  for  the  packages  with 
"fragUe"  markings — Is  an  accurate  one.  The 
machines,  unable  to  distinguish  the  fragUe 
from  the  non-fragUe,  seemingly  would  crush 
aU  packages  equally. 

Under  the  traditional,  human  system  par- 
cels could  be  thrown  anywhere  from  two  or 
four  feet  Into  containers.  With  the  machines, 
no  parcel  would  be  dropped  more  than  nine 
Inches. 

The  machines  are  not  designed  to  mini- 
mize damage,  according  to  a  Postal  Servloe 
official.  They  are  being  installed  purely  for 
relief  of  "the  very  large  amount  of  manual 
labor  required  to  pick  up  and  shake  out  each 
of  the  sacks." 

H.  F.  Faught.  senior  assistant  postmaster 
general  who  offered  the  explanation  while 
testifyliig  before  a  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  subcommittee,  said  damage  control 
would  be  achieved  as  the  result  of  "fewer 
handlings." 

The  mechanical  maU  sorting  equipment 
will  be  the  prize  feature  of  a  national  bulk 
mall  processing  system,  consisting  of  31 
major  and  13  satellite  installations.  The  fa- 
cilities will  handle  bulk  mall  only — such 
things  as  parcels,  new^apers.  mall  order 
catalogs  and  advertising  circulars.  The  cost 
of  construction  and  equipping  the  network, 
which  Is  to  be  operational  In  197S,  is  an  esti- 
mated $950  million.  Postal  authorities  claim 
the  new  system  will  trim  annual  operating 
costs,  based  on  current  labor  and  volume,  by 
about  $300  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Postal  Servloe  is 
constructing  a  177-bulldlng  network  to  proc- 
ess preferential  (flrst  class)  mall  utUlzing 
similar  high-speed  equipment.  Those  buUd- 
Ings,  to  be  operational  In  1978,  will  cost  an 
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MtUnftUd  $4  blUlon  and  wUl  yield  aanu&l  op- 
erating savings  oi  about  tl  billion. 

Congresalonal  crlUca  of  the  propoaed  sya- 
-ems  are  doubtful  tliat  tbe  netwoxtts  can  be 
establUhed  within  the  M.M  billion  coet  eatl- 
tnate.  They  have  uncovered  huge  coet  over- 
runs at  one  major  Installation,  located  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  There,  a  buUdlng  originally 
estimated  to  coat  MS-S  million  will  now  coet 
*130.1  million.  Duplloatlou  of  such  coat  over- 
runs at  other  InKtallatlone,  if  they  occur. 
would  surely  make  the  poetal  service  esti- 
mates much  lower  than  the  actual  coet,  they 
feel. 

Another  area  of  crltlclam  la  generated  by 
*.he  distances  between  the  preferential  and 
bulk  processing  centers.  The  preferential 
centers  are  being  located  In  the  midst  of 
cittee  while  the  bulk  centers  An  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  major  metropolitan  areas, 
close  to  Interstate  highways  and  rail  mar- 
shalling yards. 

•Why  can't  they  build  them  across  the 
street  from  each  other?"  ponder»d  Thomas 
Kennedy,  an  aide  to  the  house  postal  sub- 
committee. 'That  way  they  coiuld  have  a 
single  parking  lot  or  a  central  cafeteria.  Or, 
when  employes  have  no  preferential  mall  to 
sort,  they  could  be  shifted  to  bulk  mall. 

•The  poetal  service  has  never  explained  It 
to  us.  They  just  say  'It's  better.  It's  better, 
lt'3  better,'  "  he  said. 

Most  of  the  anticipated  savings  In  poetal 
operatmg  costs  Is  based  on  the  Increased  vol- 
ime  which  postal  service  officials  feel  will 
come  through  the  new  s  ye  terns  and  their 
service  Improvements.  But  the  congressional 
critics  question  whether  service  really  would 
be  Improved. 

The  one  facet  of  the  new  system  they  feel 
could  worsen  service  is  the  elimination  of 
sorting  In  the  local  post  offices.  Except  for 
those  few  parcels  which  stay  In  the  same 
;ocal  poetal  delivery  area,  all  parcels  will  be 
shipped  directly  to  a  bulk  mall  processing 
:»nter  where  machines  will  perform  the  sort- 
ing work. 

The  critics,  eager  to  debunk  the  system, 
have  poeed  hypothetical  delivery  situations 
and  have  asked  the  postal  service  to  supply 
the  route  which  packages  would  follow.  The 
hypothetical  tests  Involve  bulk  parcels  be- 
cause— simply  because  there  are  fewer  bulk 
centers  than  there  are  preferential  centers — 
:he  distances  Involved  are  greater. 

A  favorite  example  cited  by  the  critics  la 
the  routing  of  a  parcel  from  Marquette  to 
3ault  St.  Marie — two  communities  In  Michi- 
gan's upper  peninsula  which  are  167  mllee 
apart.  Because  they  are  situated  In  separate 
bulk  zonee,  a  package  would  travel  a  clrcul- 
toua  route  to  reach  Its  destination — a  961- 
mlle  Journey  which  clrciimscrlbes  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  first  step  on  the  Marquette-Sault  St. 
Marie  Journey  is  a  post  office  at  Iron  Moun- 
tain. Mich,  from  there  It  would  be  sent  to  a 
satellite  bulk  facility  In  Milwaukee,  then  to 
a  major  bulk  facility  In  Chicago,  then  to 
inother  major  bulk  facility  In  Detroit,  then 
:o  Mackinaw  City.  Mich.,  before  making  the 
flnal  leg  of  the  Journey  to  Sault  St.  liarte. 
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entfl,  and  the  many  people  In  North  Caro- 
lina who  have  witnessed  his  achieve- 
ments in  public  life. 

Alton  Lkvwon  has  spent  almost  all  of 
his  professional  life  in  the  public  eye. 
He  haa  been  a  conscientious  and  capable 
servant  as  a  State  legislator  and  a  Judge. 
And,  he  is  one  of  few  men  in  American 
history  who  has  served  in  both  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Although  he  sits  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  here,  I  have  sought  his  opinions 
and  I  have  valued  his  advice. 

Mrs.  Ruth  and  I  wish  Alton  and  Kay 
Lennon  better  years  yet  in  their  retire- 
ment. 


October  12,  1972 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    NORTH    CASOLTNA 

IN  THE  HODBS  OP  RBPBESENTATTVKS 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  almost 
17  years  in  Congress,  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  Alton  Lbnnon,  has  de- 
cided to  retire. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  todtiy  that 
.A.LTON  Lennon  retires  with  distinction  as 
a  lawmaker,  and  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect from  his  colleagues,  his  constitu- 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  personal  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Representative  Alton 
Lennon  for  liis  truly  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  his 
Nation  and  to  his  native  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

IXiring  my  25  years  In  Congress,  I 
have  brushed  elbows  with  many  legisla- 
tors and  I  have  met  all  kinds  of  men, 
but  I  have  never  respected  or  admired 
anyone  more  than  I  have  Al  Lknnon. 

As  a  legislator,  this  man  has  no  peers. 
In  addition  to  being  a  lawyer  and  a  U.S. 
Congressman,  he  has  also  been  a  judge 
and  a  senator  in  the  North  Carolina 
QenerEil  Assembly,  and  he  served  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  before  becoming  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But,  even  more  impressive  than  his 
background  is  the  dedication,  the  skill 
and  the  thousand  natural  abilities  that 
Al  Lknnon  brought  with  him  when  he 
came  to  Congress.  I  can  tell  you  from 
personal  experience  that  he  put  his  tal- 
ents to  good  use  here  in  Washington,  be- 
cause I  have  had  the  good  fortiue  to 
have  Al  s«rve  for  15  years  on  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
fisheries. 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  The  eagerness  of  so 
many  of  his  colleagues  here  today  who 
want  to  join  in  this  tribute  is  indicative 
of  his  contributions  in  that  respect.  There 
are  so  many  other  things  he  has  done, 
and  there  are  so  many  stories  I  could 
tell  of  this  man's  unique  talents  and  ac- 
complishments: but.  unfortimately.  I 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  eloquence. 
I  will  tell  you  that  his  quiet  energy,  his 
keen,  searching  mind,  his  amazing  grasp 
of  the  complex  legislative  process  and  his 
wonderful,  tirticulate  way  of  expressing 
himself— with  that  deUghtfiU  North 
Carolinian  accent — have  been  a  joy  and 
a  blessing  to  our  committee.  I  think  he 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  perfect  Con- 
gressman. 

I  can  also  tell  you  he  has  been  an  In- 
spiration— a  shining  example — to  the 
younger  Congressmen  of  our  committee. 


who  have  learned  and  benefited  from 
watching  and  listening  to  Al  LiaiNOH. 
This  man  has  been  one  of  the  solid 
rocks  of  our  committee.  He  has  been 
as  the  anvil  and  the  forge  in  hammering 
out  some  of  the  most  Important  legisla- 
tion that  ever  emanated  from  our  com- 
mittee. 

Although  he  is  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography,  his  leader- 
ship and  his  contributions  have  not  been 
limited  to  oceanographic  matters,  and  he 
has  also  served  with  distinction  on  our 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine,  our 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation,  and  our  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  Navigation.  The  American  maritime 
industry,  oiu*  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife 
resource,  the  Coast  Guard  and  our  Na- 
tion's total  welfare  have  all  benefited 
from  the  work  of  this  quiet  but  effective 
man. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  closely  with  Al  LiaoioN, 
both  in  committee  and  in  the  Congress  as 
a  whole.  In  addition  to  realizing  that  he 
is  a  warm  and  gracious  human  being,  I 
have  been  struck  with  one  constant  and 
overpowering  impression:  throughout 
the  intricate  weave  of  his  legislative  ca- 
reer, there  has  emerged  a  persistent 
pattern,  dominated  by  a  boundless,  sin- 
cere enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  a  deep, 
unswerving  love  for  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  genuine  warmth 
and  affection  that  I  say  I  am  proud  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  Al  Lennon,  a  great 
American,  an  outstanding  legislator 
and — what  is  probably  even  more  im- 
portant— one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  I 
have  ever  known.  I  wish  him  a  long, 
happy  and  healthy  retirement. 


CAPITOL  FLAG  GIVEN  TO  OHIO  SEA 
EXPLORER  SHIP  272 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women,  members  of  Sea  Explorer  Ship 
272.  Northeast  Ohio  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  These  young  people  from 
Lake,  Geauga  and  Ashtabula  Coimties  in 
my  district  exemplify  the  most  com- 
mendable attributes  of  responsible 
leadership. 

Unselfishly,  they  have  given  up  their 
vacation  weekends  to  host  tours  of  the 
obsolete  World  War  n  submarine  U.S.S. 
"Cod"  at  Cleveland's  lakefront.  During 
this  past  Labor  Day  weekend  they  es- 
corted almost  6,000  persons  through  the 
veteran  ship. 

Trained  by  veteran  submariners  to 
host  these  tours,  these  explorers  have 
contributed  a  great  public  service  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  submarine  park- 
museum.  This  Important  adjunct  to  the 
existing  educational  and  recreational 
facilities  of  northern  Ohio  is  sponsored 
by  the  Cleveland  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  Cod,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  Ohio  cor- 
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poration.  Indeed,  as  the  largest  warship 
itijsed  entirely  out  of  water,  it  may  well 
become  a  point  of  national  interest. 

For  their  extraordinary  service,  it  will 
be  my  pleasure  to  present  to  these  Scouts 
a  flag  that  has  flown  over  the  Capitol.  I 
am  sure  you  join  me  in  saluting  the 
members  of  Sea  Explorer  Ship  272  for 
their  exemplary  service  to  their  com- 
munity. 


AN  ITALO-AMERICAN  CARNIVAL 
WORKER  FINALLY  BURIED— 61 
YEARS  AFTER  DEATH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  months 
ago,  I  began  work  on  a  case  so  bizarre 
and  dehumanizing  that  even  recounting 
its  details  now  sends  shivers  through  my 
spine  and  stirs  up  a  tremendous  feeling 
of  outrage  within  my  soul. 

In  mid-July,  Father  S.  M.  Tomasi, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Migration 
Studies  in  New  York,  forwarded  to  me 
a  column  from  a  local  newspaper,  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  which  de- 
scribed one  small  town's  facinatlon  over 
the  last  61  years  with  the  remains  of 
an  Italo -American  carnival  worker, 
Porenzio  Concippio.  He  received  the  col- 
umn from  Robert  Di  Pietro,  a  professor 
of  linguistics  at  Georgetown  University. 
In  the  quiet  back  woods  town  of 
Laurinburg,  N.C.,  the  major  source  of 
entertainment,  it  seemed,  was  this  mum- 
mified corpse,  called  "Old  Spaghetti,"  on 
display  in  a  glass-covered  plywood  box 
in  the  garage  of  the  local  fvmeral  direc- 
tor, Hewitt  McDougald. 

Concippio  was  killed  In  neighboring 
McCoU,  S.C,  by  a  fellow  carnival  worker, 
who  clubbed  him  over  the  head  with  a 
tent  stake  after  an  argument.  Local 
officials  took  the  body  to  M.  J.  McDoug- 
ald, the  present  funeral  home  owner's 
father,  and  arrested  the  killer. 

While  McDougald  was  making  ar- 
rangements with  Vincenzo  Concippio  for 
the  burial  of  his  son,  the  local  wheels 
of  justice  were  moving  to  free  the  killer 
on  the  groimds  both  were  foreigners  and 
it  was  a  waste  of  the  State's  time  to 
conduct  a  trial. 

The  elder  Concippio  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  pay  for  the  burial  and 
said  he  would  send  the  balance  due  at 
a  later  date.  Unfortunately,  the  father 
met  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  son  and 
was  killed  shortly  thereafter  in  Alabama. 
McDougald  thus  had  possession  of  the 
body. 

For  61  years,  the  elder  McDougald  and 
Ills  son  found  notoriety  coming  their  way 
with  "Old  Spaghetti '  propped  up  in  the 
comer  of  their  garage.  Townspeople  and 
passers-by  alike  made  frequent  pilgrim- 
ages to  view  the  corpse  hanging  by  a  rope 
across  his  chest  and  clad  only  in  a  loin 
cloth.  In  recent  years  the  dehydrated 
skin  grew  taut  and  moldy  and  the  teeth 
protruded  to  form  an  anguished  smile. 

Yet  people  still  came  in  growing  num- 
bers to  see   the   mummy,   their   visits 
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nearly  reaching  the  point  of  religious 
fervor.  One  woman,  educated  at  the  local 
St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  and 
now  residing  in  Washington,  said  in  a 
letter  to  me: 

.  .  .  Spaghetti  Is  loved  and  cherished  by 
not  only  the  residents  of  Laurinburg  but  by 
the  students  of  the  College  as  well.  ...  he  Is 
an  honored  and  loved  guest  at  Mr.  McDou- 
gald's  funeral  home.  Why  should  you  want 
to  stuff  him  Into  a  box  and  put  him  In  the 
ground  where  no  one  would  visit  him  or  talk 
to  him  anymore? 

I  could  not  coimtenance  a  continua- 
tion of  this  barbaric  act  of  human  in- 
decency. I  wrote  to  the  entire  North 
Carolina  congressional  delegation  ask- 
ing their  assistance  in  ending  this  af- 
front to  human  dignity  and  insult  to 
Italo-Americans.  The  Initial  response 
from  some  was  greatly  disappointing.  "It 
is  not  a  Federal  matter,"  some  argued 
thus  dismissing  their  obligation  to  hu- 
manity. However,  others  shared  my  out- 
rage that  such  a  crime  could  take  place  in 
their  State  and  aided  me  in  my  battle.  I 
owe  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Broy- 
hill)  for  joining  with  me  in  seeking  a 
resolution  to  the  problem. 

I  contacted  the  funeral  director, 
McDougald,  asking  what  he  would 
charge  to  bury  the  body.  He  said  he 
would  need  the  OK  of  a  relative  before 
burial  and  then  would  insist  on  a  25 
cents  a  day  storage  fee  for  the  last  61 
years,  plus  burial  costs — a  sum  amoimt- 
ing  to  over  $5,000. 

While  I  had  not  sought  it,  by  this  time, 
the  press  had  taken  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  One  Associated  Press  story  in 
late  August  caught  the  eye  of  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Mr.  Dices,  him- 
self a  funeral  director  and  mortician  in 
Detroit.  Incensed  by  the  lack  of  profes- 
sional ethics  displayed  by  McDougald, 
Mr.  DiGGS  fired  off  a  telegram  to  the 
North  Carolina  Funeral  Directors  Asso- 
ciation saying: 

Vehemently  protest  the  continued  reten- 
tion and  display  of  the  remains  of  Porenzio 
Concippio  by  the  McDougald  Funeral  Home 
of  Laurinburg.  North  Carolina.  It  Is  sacri- 
legious, ghoulish  and  the  body  having  been 
publicly  named  "spaghetti"  involves  ethnic 
aspersions.  ...  As  the  only  licensed  mor- 
tician in  Congress,  I  urge  you  in  the  interest 
of  preventing  the  further  ridicule  of  our  pro- 
fession to  press  for  the  Immediate  and  decent 
disposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Concippio. 


The  Congressman's  telegram  struck  a 
responsive  cord  in  the  State.  Two  days 
later  the  State  Board  of  Fimeral  Di- 
rectors and  Embalmers  sent  a  delegation 
to  see  McDougald  and  the  coflQn  was 
closed. 

McDougald  remained  adamant,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  not  bury  the  body 
without  his  $5,000  fee.  I  was  convinced 
more  than  ever  that  this  was  nothing 
more  than  a  ransom  for  the  body  and 
directed  my  efforts  at  forcing  burial  of 
the  body  through  legal  channels. 

I  contacted  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  Robert  Scott,  and  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Raleigh,  Vhicent  S.  Waters, 
asking  their  assistEince.  At  the  same  time, 
I  released  a  plea  through  the  press  for 
a  massive  letterwriting  campaign  to 
urge  the  Governor  and  the  bishop  to  take 
action. 
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Disappointingly,  the  bishop  wrote  back 
saying: 

It  la  a  civic  and  legal  problem  and  not  a 
reUglous  one. 

An  unfortunate  cop-out  for  a  prelate 
of  the  church. 

The  Governor,  however,  already  feel- 
ing the  public  pressure  in  his  own  State, 
asked  the  Attorney  General  Robert  Mor- 
gan to  find  a  way  to  force  burial  of  the 
body.  In  late  September,   the  attorney 
general's  o£ace  issued  the  statement  that 
Deputy  Attorney  Grenei-al  James  Bullock 
would  personally  visit  McDougald  to  ne- 
gotiate  for  the   burial.   If   McDougald 
failed  to  respond  the  attorney  general 
was  prepared  to  take  the  case  to  court. 
By  now,  letters  were  pouring  In  to  the 
Governor's  office  and  my  own  office  from 
all  over  the  country.  People  found  It  hard 
to  believe  that  the  remains  of  a  human 
being  could  be  used  for  such  barbaric 
display  purposes.  These  people  were  not 
only  Italo-Americans,  but  people  of  other 
ancestries,  religion*,   and  backgrounds. 
They  were  concerned  human  beings  an- 
gered that  such  atrocities  were  still  tak- 
ing place  in  America. 

McDougald.  t6o,  found  the  fire  too  hot 
for  his  liking  and  agreed  to  bury  the 
body,  Saturday,  September  30,  was  the 
day  set  by  McDougald  for  the  burial  in 
Laurinburg.  Despite  requests  by  m.j'self 
and  others  the  date  was  not  revealed  in 
advance.  It  was  kept  a  dosely  guarded 
secret  by  McE>ougald  and  the  town  of 
Laiuinburg,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
announcement  in  the  local  ptyjer  2  days 
before  the  burial. 

An  enterprising  reporter  from  the 
Charlotte  News  and  Observer,  Roger 
Mlkeal,  was  able  to  pry  loose  the  infor- 
mation about  the  funeral  from  the 
housekeeper  of  the  priest  who  was  to 
perform  the  religious  service.  With  only 
hours  to  reach  Laiuinburg,  Mlkeal  and  a 
photographer  raced  down  from  Charlotte 
to  be  on  hand  for  the  early  morning 
burial. 

About  100  of  the  townspeople  gathered 
at  the  funeral  site.  A  short  distance  away, 
McDougald  was  placing  the  remains  of 
Porenzio  Concippio  in  a  bronze  casket 
supplied  by  an  unknown  donor.  On  hand 
to  witness  this  loss  to  Laurinburg  were 
the  elders  of  the  town:  The  city  man- 
ager, the  president  of  the  bank  and  sev- 
eral of  its  directors,  the  chief  and  deputy 
chief  of  police,  and  selected  other  digni- 
taries; McDougald  wanted  witnesses. 

The  official  senice  at  the  graveslte 
was  quick — about  5  minutes.  People 
were  quiet,  if  not  respectful. 

But  then  the  scene  changed.  As  if  di- 
rected by  the  master  of  the  bizarre, 
Pederico  Pellinl,  under  a  darkening  sky, 
the  townspeople  began  to  laugh  and  joke 
as  they  waited  for  the  2  feet  of  cement 
to  be  poured  over  the  casket,  perma- 
nently sealing  Concippio  in  his  grave. 
McDougald  wanted  to  make  sure  nobody 
would  steal  the  remains. 

In  the  final  press  report  by  Mlkeal. 
quotes  from  those  In  attendance  revealed 
once  again  how  deeply  this  corpse  was 
enmeshed  in  the  culture  of  the  people 
of  Laurinburg,  how  grotesquely  death 
had  been  the  life  of  the  town. 


I  really  hate  to  see  him  burled.  I  appre- 
ciated seeing  him  the  way  he  wae  and  all. 
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I  got  »  Uek  out  of  iMlng  him  and  my  kids 
get  a  kick  out  of  blm,  to  s«e  him  dead. 

Said  a  young  mother  in  her  twenties. 

I  think  he  was  too  valuable  to  bury  him. 
They  dig  them  mummies  up  tn  Mexico  and 
charge  to  see  them.  This  one  was  free. 

A  man  remarked  as  he  fondly  held  up 
a  photo  of  himself  and  the  corpse. 

One  man  wrote  a  check  for  $10,000  to 
■Spaghetti"  and  threw  it  Into  the  wet 
cemoit. 

I  hope  he  has  a  good  time  spending  rt  and 
enjoys  every  penny  of  It — 

He  said,  laughing  vigorously. 

•You'd  feel  funny  if  you  got  that  in 
your  next  bank  statement,"  replied  an- 
other, roaring  with  laughter. 

Yet  other  townspeople  let  their  hu- 
manity niter  through  such  as  in  the 
words  of  one  elderly  woman  who  said : 

I  feel  sad  for  him.  I've  had  sons  and  he's 
somebody's  son. 

Yet  another  said: 

I  really  was  ashamed.  I  think  we  saw  an  In- 
j  ustlce  there. 

With  the  last  shovel  full  of  dirt  and  a 
few  small  wreaths  tossed  on  top  of  his 
grave  Foreruio  Concippio  was  finally 
laid  to  rest.  'With  his  burial,  man  perhaps 
moves  one  step  closer  to  his  own  hu- 
manity, closer  to  a  day  when  his  efforts 
to  lay  waste  to  his  own  race  are  laid  aside 
in  favor  of  building  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DISTURBANCES 
CALLS  FOR  CONTROLS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or   TT  i.rMniM 

m   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  the  environmental  disturb- 
ances caused  by  unrestrained  strip  min- 
ing practices  has  resulted  in  calls  for 
Federal  standards  and  controls.  In  the 
absence  of  reclamation,  the  scars  of  strip 
mining  can  be  terrible— not  only  deg- 
radation of  the  landscape  but  the  hu- 
man misery  caused  by  slides,  siltation, 
and  water  pollution  are  matters  of  the 
greatest  concern. 

In  acting  to  meet  this  problem,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  this 
country  is  faced  with  an  energy  crisis  of 
growing  proportions.  'We  are  faced,  there- 
fore, with  developing  a  policy  which 
balances  our  responsibility  of  protecting 
the  environment  with  the  necessity  for 
developing  a  program  to  meet  our  energy 
needs.  I  believe  that  Federal  involvement 
in  the  form  of  regulations  governing  and 
assistance  for  reclamation  is  essential 
and  the  bill  we  passed  yesterday  is  a 
constructive  step  forward.  I  also  believe 
that  ways  can  be  found  to  keep  the  coal 
industry  viable  to  meet  our  energy  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  the 
necessary  environmental  protection 
through  safeguards  and  reclamation. 

Fulton  County.  Dl..  in  my  congressional 
district,  has  been  the  site  of  extensive 
strip  mining  since  1923.  So  the  facts  and 
the  problems  caused  by  strip  mining  may 
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be  caUed  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  two  articles  about 
Pulton  County  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Magazine  of  the  October  1,  1972 
Chicago  Tribune  are  Inserted  in  the  Con- 

GiiXSSIONAL  ReCORO  : 

THX  EASTH    IB   NOT  ENDtmlMO 

By  Casey  Bukro 

The  first  cocU  strip  miners  In  Illinois 
scratched  the  earth  near  D&nvllle  In  1866. 
Since  then,  16&,988  acres  of  Illinois  land  have 
been  torn  open  In  places  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  100  feet  to  reach  the  underlying  seams 
of  black  coal — a  feat  not  even  envisioned  at 
the  advent  of  strip  mining,  also  known  as 
surface  mining. 

Mechanization  makes  such  depths  In  strip 
mining  possible,  and  some  of  the  biggest 
earth-moving  machines  in  the  world  are  used 
In  strip  mining.  Considered  the  granddaddy 
of  them  all  la  a  $25  mUUon  power  shovel 
with  a  boom  as  long  as  a  footbaU  field  and 
Jaws  that  strip  away  200  cubic  yards  of 
earth  with  every  mouthful.  It  Is  at  work  In 
the  coalfields  of  eastern  Ohio. 

Some  of  Its  smaller  cousins,  tho.  are  at 
work  In  Pulton  County,  111.,  the  most  strip - 
mined  county  In  the  state.  Almost  10  per- 
cent of  Pulton  County,  or  60,000  acres,  have 
been  churned  up  since  strip  mining  began 
there  on  a  large  scale  in  1923. 

The  history  of  this  central  Illinois  county 
shows  that  strip  mining  does  more  than  Just 
chum  up  the  earth,  often  leaving  it  barren 
and  desolate.  It  also  causes  a  churning  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  have  watched 
the  strip  miners  at  work. 

Strip  mining  Is  not  pretty.  The  sxirface  of 
the  land  Is  first  scalped  of  trees,  houses, 
woods,  or  hills.  Then  giant  earth-moving  ma- 
chinery Is  brought  Into  carve  a  trench  often 
90  feet  wide  and  as  much  as  120  feet  deep. 
Much  of  the  machinery  Is  strangely  quiet 
because  It  Is  electrically  operated  by  giant 
cables. 

Earth,  clay,  rocks,  and  shale  (called  "over- 
burden" by  miners)  are  stripped  away  untU 
seams  of  coal  several  feet  thick  or  more  are 
exposed,  looking  like  a  black-top  roadway 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Power  shovels 
scoop  up  the  co&l  and  put  It  tn  trucks  that 
haul  It  away  *.o  a  processing  plant. 

A  trench  like  that  might  run  one  or  two 
miles  long.  Then  the  earth-moving  machinery 
makes  a  sharp  halr-pln  turn  and  forms  an- 
other trench  paraUel  to  the  first,  dumping 
the  overburden  Into  the  first  trench. 

In  this  way.  the  typical  "washboard"  pat- 
tern of  spoil  banks  30  and  40  feet  high  seen 
in  strip  mining  fields  that  might  cover  hun- 
dreds of  acms  are  formed,  ending  with  a 
large  open  trunch  called  the  "final  cut." 

Some  people  say  the  washboard  pattern 
of  spoil  ban^  In  a  stripped  area  resemble 
welts  or  wot^nds  caused  by  raking  claws;  It 
looks  that  painful.  The  sheer  size  of  strip 
mine  earth-moving  equipment  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  machines  tear  the  giant 
troughs  Intc  the  ground  often  Is  unnerving 
to  an  onlooker  who  considers  the  earth  solid 
and  endurlnir 

The  national  battle  over  the  consequences 
of  strip  milling  centers  partly  around  the  Is- 
sue of  land  ri.>clamatlon. 

Reclamation  of  land  that  once  was  stripped 
works,  says  Jack  S.  Lowary.  farm  manager  of 
Peoria  Parms  near  Parmlngton.  ni.  Peoria 
Farms  In  Pulton  County  Is  operated  by  Pea- 
body  Coal  Co.,  which  Is  credited  by  some  Il- 
linois officials  with  developing  a  model  strip 
mine  land  reclamation  program. 

"Some  of  the  farms  are  making  $fiO,000  a 
year  net  Income,"  said  Lowary.  "If  you  can 
make  that  kind  of  living,  the  land's  not 
worthless."  After  strip  mining,  the  land  Is 
leveled  and  seeded  for  pasture  on  which 
herds  of  cattle  are  raised.  The  farms  are  cre- 
ated by  combining  tillage  land  never  mined, 
with  acres  of  land  reclaimed  and  used  for 
pasture. 
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Where  once  there  were  mining  scars  and 
spoU  banks,  the  gently  rolling  fields  are  green. 
Some  of  the  cuts  in  the  land  were  left  open. 
so  that  they  formed  fresh -water  lakes  for 
watering  and  fishing.  But  evidence  of  the 
neglect  and  destruction  of  strip  miners  is  not 
far  away. 

Near  Cuba.  111.,  the  shambles  of  30  and  40 
years  of  strip  mining  stUl  can  be  seen.  Black 
piles  of  wastes  washed  from  coal,  known  as 
••gob"  piles,  still  stand.  When  It  rains,  water 
seeps  thru  the  gob  piles  and  emerges  again  in 
the  form  of  sulfuric  acid  known  as  "acid 
mine  wastes." 

The  acid  wastes  drain  away  In  bright  or- 
ange pools  and  streams,  killing  everything 
they  touch.  They  turn  acres  of  land  Into  a 
deabd  swamp  with  trees  bleached  white  like 
bones.  Rivers  contaminated  with  the  acid 
wastes  become  lifeless  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
To  combat  this  and  ruined  mine  fields. 
Gov.  Ogllvle  has  announced  as  tl.2  million 
program  to  restore  50,000  acres  of  abandoned 
strip  mine  lands  over  the  next  10  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  Illinois  has  about  65,000  acres 
of  land  that  was  never  reclaimed  by  strip 
miners.  An  estimated  100,000  acres  of 
stripped  land  In  Illinois  has  been  reclaimed 
to  some  extent,  even  If  It  meant  only  plant- 
ing trees  in  spoil  bank  areas. 

Strip  mined  coal  Is  about  CI. 60  a  ton 
cheaper  than  coal  mined  In  tunnels.  But  con- 
servationists point  to  the  barren  and  ugly 
strip  mining  fields  and  assert  that  neither 
the  strip  mine  operators  nor  the  consumers 
pay  the  full  cost  of  stripped  coal. 

They  say  strip  mined  coal  costs  should  in- 
clude environmental  damage,  the  price  of  re- 
pairing the  land  after  mining,  and  devalua- 
tion of  stripped  property. 

"In  most  cases,  it  Is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  vast  environmental  and  social  effects 
of  coal  stripping,"  said  Malcolm  Baldwin  of 
the  Conservation  Foundation.  "But  the  diffi- 
culty of  measuring  such  costs  should  not  lead 
to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  they  are  tn- 
slgniflcant;  they  are  merely  elusive." 

Many  of  these  costs  are  being  passed  on  to 
society  as  a  whole,  conservationists  say,  such 
as  the  Illinois  taxpayers  being  asked  to  pay 
$1.2  miUlon  to  repair  the  ravages  of  strip 
miners  who  raped  the  land  and  left  with 
their  pockets  Jingling. 

Sometimes  the  spirit  of  one  man  offers  hope 
In  solving  a  tough  problem  like  strip  min- 
ing. 

Phillip  Ripper,  78,  of  Route  1,  Canton,  HI., 
is  a  man  like  that.  Not  so  much  because  he 
has  persistemtly  resisted  efforts  by  strip  min- 
ing companies  for  two  decades  to  buy  his 
500-acre  farm  but  because  he  recognizes  the 
long-term  value  of  land  and  has  stubbornly 
resisted  going  the  way  of  neighbors  who  have 
sold  out, 

"I  don't  think  It  Is  right  to  destroy  a  farm," 
said  Ripper.  "That's  what  you  do  when  you 
take  the  sou  off." 

Tho  concern  for  the  envtrotunent  Is  popu- 
lar today.  Rli^)er  Incoirred  th«  wrath  of  his 
neighbors  who  said  he  was  "standing  In  the 
way  of  progress"  by  refusing  to  sell  his  land 
to  strip  miners.  Bl{^>er  stayed  on  to  watch 
his  neighbors  sell  out,  and  see  them  forlornly 
patrolling  the  boundaries  of  their  former 
property  untU  farm  buildings  and  then  the 
farms  disappeared  under  the  Jaws  of  the 
stripping  machines.  Ties  to  the  land  are  not 
easily  broken,  says  Ripper. 

"You  ought  to  leave  the  land  better  than 
when  you  found  It.  This  farm  Is  better  than 
when  I  got  It.  When  a  man  goes,  it  should  be 
at  least  as  good  as  when  he  got  it." 

The  farm  has  been  In  the  Ripper  family 
since  1917;  Ripper  Inherited  it  from  his 
father.  He  Intends  to  give  it  to  his  son,  Wil- 
liam, 46,  who  feels  the  same  reverence  for 
land  as  his  father. 

Ripper  also  Is  concerned  for  future  gen- 
erations. "How  are  they  going  to  feed  people 
after  they  tear  up  the  farmlands?"  he  asked. 
"They  are  taking  more  and  more  land  out  of 
cultivation." 
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Bven  the  promise  of  making  millions  did 
not  daunt  Ripper,  who  told  of  one  land  bmyer 
ror  the  coal  mines  offering  "to  make  a  mil- 
lionaire out  ot  you"  If  he  sold. 

•I  said  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  millionaire," 
uUd  Rlppef ,  looking  at  a  point  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  his  farmhouse  where  a  giant 
K^ter-flUed  trench  in  the  earth  showed  how 
close  the  strip  miners  had  come  to  his  land, 
which  is  virtually  surrounded  by  strip  min- 
ing. But  pressures  against  him  continue, 
Bucii  as  the  time  he  had  to  go  to  oourt  to 
prevent  a  coal  mine  company  from  closing 
the  only  road  to  his  property. 

The  Land  Holds  Skcrcts  or  thk  Past 

(By  David  Nicholas) 
When  Paul  Bunyan  and  his  blue  ox  Babe 
dug  the  Mississippi  River,  they  would  have 
welcomed  the  help  of  the  machines  that  strip 
mines  use  today.  An  aerial  view  of  an  active 
niinols  strip  mine  area  will  often  look  like  the 
dredging  of  a  wide  and  deep  river.  Machines 
lead  the  way  that  are  capable  of  lifting  thou- 
sands of  tons  a  day  of  dirt.  rock,  artifacts, 
and  profitable  minerals;  and  smaller  ma- 
chines foUow  in  their  wake,  clanking  thru 
the  debris  to  salvage  what  supports  their 
operation.  In  parts  of  Illinois  they  seek  coal, 
often  digging  down  100  feet  or  more  and 
changing  the  face  of  the  countryside. 

The  coal  seekers  bypass  little.  Everything 
goes,  and  once  it  is  turned  upside  down,  strip 
mined  land  is  seldom  good  for  more  than 
light  gracing,  tho  some  areas  have  been 
planted  vrtth  trees  and  a  few  reserved  for  wild 
game.  Fish  have  been  stocked  In  some  of 
the  trenches  that  have  filled  with  water,  and 
several  of  the  areas  have  been  worked  over 
with  earth-moving  equipment  to  fill  them 
or  flatten  them.  Much  of  the  strip  mined 
land,  however,  looks  like  the  mountains  of 
the  moon. 

The  miners  own  the  mining  claims  and  the 
tenants  generally  sell  the  land  to  the  mining 
companies  when  the  machines  get  close. 
Several  generations  of  living  side-by-side 
have  shown  the  farmers  and  the  miners  how 
to  get  along  with  one  another.  Leases,  lease 
purchase  agreements,  and  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  documents  keep  land  available  for 
the  mining  of  coal.  The  coal  Is  needed  in 
our  country,  and  may  have  an  even  greater 
vsJue  in  the  future  as  other  fossil  fuels  be- 
come harder  to  find.  Research  continues  on 
more  efficient  methods  of  mining,  but  most 
of  the  coal  remains  well  below  the  surface 
of  the  land,  so  that  much  of  the  research 
concerns  bigger  and  better  machines  that 
can  dig  up  more  ground  even  faster. 

Power  companies  and  many  coal  mines 
have  a  close  relationship.  The  mines  supply 
the  coal  to  the  power  companies;  the  power 
companies  burn  the  coal  and  produce  elec- 
tricity: the  mines  use  the  electricity  to  pow- 
er the  machines  that  dig  the  coal.  So  it 
seemed  a  natural  thing  when  the  Central 
Illinois  Company  (known  as  CILGO)  decid- 
ed to  build  a  coal  fired  power  plant  and 
cooling  lake  next  to  an  operations  area  of 
The  United  Electric  Coal  Companies  In  Pul- 
ton County. 

Long  before  coal  companies  or  power 
plants,  some  10,000  years  ago,  scientists  tell 
us  that  man  came  to  Central  Illinois.  Thou- 
sands of  Mississipplan  Indians  Inhabited  the 
area.  Their  villages  dotted  the  region,  but 
their  most  Important  settlements  were  made 
on  the  bluffs  above  the  rivers  where  water 
and  food  were  readily  available.  Such  an  area 
was  the  vaUey  of  the  Illinois  River.  Eight 
major  Indian  villages  were  built,  one  every 
10  miles  or  so  south  on  the  river  bluffs  from 
present  day  Peoria.  It  was  a  lush  region. 
The  flood  plain  of  the  Illinois  River,  below 
the  bluff,  was  a  rich  area  for  fish  and  water 
fowl  with  game  available  almost  at  the  whim 
of  the  hunters.  So,  until  the  white  men 
chased  the  Indians  across  the  Mississippi, 
the  natives  prospered  In  a  setting  In  which 
life  was  not  too  difficult. 
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One  of  the  eight  major  village  sites,  now 
known  as  the  Orendorf  property  after  one  of 
the  non-Indian  owners,  lies  near  what  wtU 
one  day  be  CILCO's  cooUng  lake.  The  IndUn 
village  cannot  be  seen  today;  the  remains  He 
under  a  cornfield.  But  you  can  stUl  identify 
the  burial  mounds  on  the  bluff.  It  will  take 
careful  excavation  and  considerable  time  to 
uncover  the  village.  However,  there  is  not 
much  time  left.  Sometime  In  the  next  few 
years,  machinery  will  excavate  the  vUlage  site 
and  keep  right  on  going  down  until  it  reaches 
the  coal  that  underlies  the  whole  area. 

South  of  the  proposed  cooling  lake  Is  an- 
other Indian  area  caUed  Dickson  Mounds. 
The  Mississipplan  Indians,  sometimes  caUed 
'The  Mound  BuUders, "  would  bury  their 
dead  in  pUes.  bringing  in  nearby  earth  to 
cover  them  as  each  burial  occurred.  Eventu- 
ally the  mound  could  reach  heroic  propor- 
tions, as  In  the  case  of  Cahokia  Mound  In 
South  Central  Illinois.  The  Dickson  Mounds 
Museum  was  developed  over  a  burial  mound. 
Part  of  the  museum  is  simply  an  excavation 
of  the  low  hlU  showing  the  remains  of  more 
than  100  Indians  and  their  tools,  utensils, 
and  Jewelry  with  which  they  were  burled. 
Dickson  Mounds  were  named  after  the  man 
who  owned  the  land  and  first  excavated 
the  Indian  sites.  Illinois  maintains  the  area 
now  and  has  spend  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars to  construct  a  suitable  building  to  hold 
the  many  exhibits.  With  a  formal  center  of 
Indian  study  established  In  Fulton  County, 
archaeological  assessment  of  the  nearby  areas 
has  accelerated.  Part  of  the  area  at  which 
the  archaeological  surveyors  have  looked 
is  the  land  where  CILCO's  lake  will  be  situ- 
ated. Before  the  ownership  of  the  land  was 
transferred  to  CILCO,  37  sites  of  possible 
archaeological  value  on  the  8300  acres  in- 
volved had  been  identified.  One  of  these 
sites  Is  the  Orendorf  village. 

CILCO  held  several  public  hearings  In 
Pulton  County  to  present  plans  for  the  power 
plant  and  cooling  lake.  Dickson  Mounds 
personnel  listened  and  asked  some  questions. 
A  later  meeting  between  the  power  company 
and  the  museum  people  resulted  In  the 
archaeologists  mat-ing  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  surveying  the  power  company  land 
for  additional  Indian  sites.  They  also  pre- 
pared a  budget  for  the  excavation  of  the 
tentative  locations  of  relics  and  the  re- 
moval of  artifacts  before  the  mining  ma- 
chinery moved  Into  the  area.  The  survey  was 
estimated  to  cost  $2,200.  The  excavation 
plan  was  set  at  a  cost  of  $143,300. 

There  are  few  laws  governing  the  excava- 
tion of  archaeological  sites.  Since  the  18608, 
when  the  original  mining  exploration  acts 
were  written  which  charted  the  course  of 
mineral  exploration  in  our  country,  only  a 
few  archaeological  protection  acts  have  been 
enacted.  If  minerals  are  undM'  a  high  density 
residential  area,  the  law  protects  the  home- 
owner. If  a  mining  company  wants  to  dig  on 
federal  land,  artifacts  must  be  salvaged  first. 
If  a  federal  license  is  issued  for  the  building 
of  a  dam.  any  historical  discoveries  must  be 
preserved.  However,  artifacts  on  privately 
owned  land  are  normally  not  protected.  So 
It  Is  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  on  the 
CILCO  land.  Only  two  of  the  37  original  sites 
of  archaeological  Interest  are  In  the  future 
bed  of  the  cooling  lake.  The  rest  He  In  the 
path  of  the  ooeJ  company  expansion. 

Dickson  Mounds  sent  a  letter  to  the  Peoria 
ar?a  news  media  stating  that  CILCO  would 
not  finance  either  an  archaeological  survey 
or  excavations.  The  news  release  also  said 
that  a  meeting  had  taken  place  between  all 
three  parties  Involved:  CILCO.  The  United 
Electric  Coal  Companies,  and  the  eirchaeol- 
ogists.  No  agreement  to  bypass  the  Orendorf 
site  or  to  finance  further  efforts  was  reeiched. 
Then  It  was  CILCO's  turn.  They,  too.  sent 
a  release  to  local  news  media.  In  it  they  said 
that  they  needed  to  be  financially  prudent 
in  committing  large  sums  of  money  and  that 
CitcO  posed  no  danger  to  the  Orendorf  vU- 
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lage  and  to  the  majority  of  the  propoaed 
archaeological  sites.  CILCO  aaked  why,  after 
knowing  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  the 
sites  for  many  years,  no  excavations  had  been 
undertaken  In  the  past.  No  news  release  on 
the  subject  was  sent  to  the  media  by  The 
United  Electric  Coal  Companies. 

How  important  Is  this  archaeloglcal  ex- 
ploration? Scientists  teU  us  the  ansv»«r  is 
that  we  actually  have  very  little  informa- 
tion about  the  history  of  man  and  these  par- 
ticular people  that  lived  long  ago  tn  this  re- 
gion. Only  more  artifacts  and  study  can  fill 
in  the  knowledge  gaps. 

How  Important  Is  the  Orendorf  site?  The 
answer  Is  that  the  Orendorf  site  Is  the  only 
remaining  source  from  which  historians  can 
piece  together  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  prehistoric  Mississipplan  Indian  culture. 
The  other  seven  town  sites  have  either  been 
partly  or,  In  most  Instances,  completely  de- 
stroyed without  the  ben^t  of  sufficient  sci- 
entific Investigation. 

Why  were  other  village  sites  destroyed? 
Basically  the  most  Important  reasons  are: 
first,  the  heavily  populated  state  of  nilnola 
has  put  much  of  the  land  to  practical  use  in 
farming,  mining,  and  manufacturing  at  the 
expense  of  what  might  have  been  on  the  land 
In  lees  crowded  times;  second,  archaeological 
Ui vestment  is  a  fairly  new  and  relatively 
minor  Interest  In  the  state.  There  appears  to 
be  no  way  that  all  parties  associated  directly 
with  the  situation  can  be  satufied.  If  CEUXJ 
pays  for  the  excavation,  the  pubUc  will  pay 
for  the  cost  in  the  form  of  rising  rates.  If  the 
coal  company  bypasses  the  village  site.  It  wUl 
lose  the  profit  in  the  coal  underlying  the 
preserved  area.  If  the  state  subsidizes  the  ex- 
cavation, the  cost  wiU  be  passed  on  to  the 
taxpayers  at  a  time  when  taxpayers  are  ask- 
ing for  cute,  not  Increases. 

A  private  foundation  recently  donated  the 
$2,200  for  a  survey  of  the  8.800-acre  area.  So 
far.  because  of  the  up-dated  siirvey  work,  the 
number  of  archaeoioglcal  sites  hae  Increased 
from  the  original  37  to  43.  More  and  more 
possibilities  are  being  uncovered,  but  It  wUl 
be  of  UtUe  value  after  the  area  has  been 
strip -mined  or  :3ooded. 

What  Is  more  Important?  Should  we  dig  for 
tomorrow  or  expose  mysteries  of  yesterday? 
Do  we  have  an  obligation  to  pursue  the  fuAl 
for  the  future  or  the  patterns  of  the  past? 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON  OP  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKNmOSBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  11.  1972 

Mr  ETVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  our  able  and 
genial  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Altok  A.  LEimoM,  who 
Is  retiring  at  the  conclusion  of  the  92d 
Congress  after  more  than  15  years  of 
dedicated  and  devoted  service  in  the 
Congress. 

ALTOjf  Lknnon  is  one  of  the  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  served  In 
both  bodies — he  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1953  and  1954.  Subsequently  he  ran 
for  the  House  and  was  elected  In  1967. 

Al  Lenwon  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  has  been 
a  strong  tidvocate  of  a  strong  America — 
an  America  that  keeps  its  guard  up  to 
anticipate  any  eventuality. 

Congressmain  Lbnwon  has  served  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and 
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well  and  certainly  can  reflect  with  sat- 
isfaction on  his  accomplisliments  as  an 
outstanding  legislator — on  a  Job  well 
done — as  he  begins  a  richly  deserved  re- 
tirement. I  wish  liim  the  very  best  of 
good  luck,  health,  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS  PERTAINING 
TO  NEBRASKA 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 


or  ifxatusKJL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture 
is  the  No.  1  industry  in  my  district.  When 
agriculture  prospers,  Nebraska  prospers. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  last  year  I 
have  worked  and  voted  for  a  better  deal 
for  the  farmers  of  America.  There  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  intend  to  continue  fighting  for  a 
healthier  agricultural  Industry. 

My  October  5  release  for  the  news- 
papers of  Nebraska  does  tell  an  optimis- 
tic   story    on    progress    being    made. 
It  follows: 
Neb&aska    Hamvest    Wiu.  Be    Lakckst    Evcb, 

With    BKsr-Evn    Prices,    Rkprisentative 

CUAMLMa    THONE     BELIEVES 

Nebraska  Is  now  headed  for  the  most 
bountiful,  all-around  harvest  In  history  with 
the  best  all-around  farm  prices  ever.  It's 
about  time  our  state's  farmers  enjoyed  a 
really  good  year. 

As  one  who  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  who, 
with  my  brother,  still  owns  a  farm  near  Har- 
tlngton,  this  forecast  has  me  happy  as  a  cow 
In  clover. 

Only  disastrous  weather  In  the  next  few 
weelcfl  will  prevent  our  comhusker  state  from 
having  OUT  biggest  harvest. 

A  record  com  crop,  the  second  largest  har- 
vest of  soybeans  and  milo  and  one  of  the 
better  years  for  alfalfa  and  wheat  were  pre- 
dicted for  Nebraska  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  their  September  1st  estimate 
of  production. 

The  fact  that  naUonal  production  will 
be  down  from  last  year  for  most  crops  will 
help  Nebraska  farmers  obteln  better  prices 
for  their  great  harvests. 

The  prediction  for  Nebraska  com  Is  nearly 
500  million  bushels,  compared  with  about 
455  million  bushels  produced  last  year.  In 
contrast,  the  national  prediction  for  this 
year  U  5.1  billion  bushels,  about  400  mllUon 
bushels  IMS  than  produced  In  1971. 

The  133  million  bushels  of  mllo  predicted 
for  Nebraska  this  year  would  be  second  by 
about  10  mlUlon  bushels  to  the  1966  record. 
The  national  prediction  Is  for  &54  million 
bushels,  about  41  million  less  than  the  1971 
record. 

The  33  million  bushes  of  soybeans  fore- 
cast for  our  sUte  In  1972  will  be  about  3 
mlUlon  under  the  1969  record.  Nationally,  a 
record  harvest  of  nearly  1.3  billion  biiahels 
13  expected. 

Nebraska  Is  expected  to  harvest  close  to  96 
mUllon  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  this  year,  about 
the  fifth  highest  crop.  The  national  estimate 
la  76  mllUon  tons,  down  from  last  year. 

About  95  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
are  expected  to  be  harvested  In  Nebraska  this 
year,  down  about  13  mUllon  from  1971  and 
18  million  less  than  the  record  set  in  1968. 
The  national  forecast  Is  for  approximately  1.3 
billion  bushels. 

On  October  13th  an  estimate  of  Nebrmaka 
production,  as  of  October  1st,  will  be  avaU- 
aMe,  and  I  wo^lidn't  be  surprised  if  the  Com- 
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husksr  state  harvest  forecact  isn't  raised  a 
little  based  on  what  I  see  traveling  through 
the  district. 

The  latest  eetlmate  of  the  total  U.S.  farm 
income  for  tills  year  U  a  record  $18.6  billion 
dollars.  This  Is  up  WOO  million  from  the  last 
estimate. 

With  an  all-around  record  harvest,  with 
good  prices  for  crops  and  with  saUafactory 
prices  for  Uvestock,  Nebraskans  should  enjoy 
a  larger  than  usual  share  of  the  record  na- 
tional fann  income. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  my  constituents  concerning  activi- 
ties here  in  Washington  to  bolster  the 
agriculture  economy,  and  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  my 
activities  in  this  area.  The  news  release 
follows: 
Bnx  Tyino  PaicB  CoNraoLS  o»  Fakm  Prices 

TO  110  Pebcknt  or  PAarrT  Introduced  by 

Congressman  Charles  Thone 

[News  Release  of  June  30,  1973] 

A  bill  to  prohibit  price  controls  on  farm- 
level  sale*  of  raw  agrtcxiltural  products  un- 
less parity  on  those  products  stands  at  110 
percent  or  higher  has  been  Introduced  by 
RepresentaUve  Charles  Thone  and  other 
farmbelt  Congressmen. 

"Price  controls  of  food  at  the  farm  would 
be  a  disaster.  In  my  opinion.  Recent  moves 
such  as  ending  quotas  on  Import  of  meat 
and  price  controls  on  agricultural  products 
at  the  second  level  Indicate,  however,  that 
such  controls  at  the  farm  level  might  come 
about  In  the  future.  Therefore,  we  have  in- 
troduced this  bill  to  protect  farmers, '  Thcaie 
said. 

The  formula  of  prices  at  110  percent  of 
parity  before  price  controls  were  placed  on 
raw  agricultural  products  at  the  farm  was 
used  both  in  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
War,  Thone  pointed  out.  Parity  Is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  prices  received  by  a  farmer 
for  his  production  and  the  prices  he  has  to 
pay  for  the  things  he  must  buy,  the  Con- 
gressman explained. 

"Aa  of  May  16th,  farmers  were  receiving 
only  73  pwcent  for  their  products  compared 
to  their  costs.  This  parity  Is  on  a  1910-1914 
base,  which  Is  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  Is 
the  basis  for  existing  law  on  parity.  Using  a 
more  modem  base,  1967,  the  farmer  was  re- 
ceiving 98  percent  of  parity  as  of  May  16th," 
Thone  said. 

"My  bill  Is  to  protect  the  farmers,  but  I 
believe  the  best  protection  for  both  con- 
sumers and  farmers  will  be  no  price  controls 
at  all  at  the  farm  level.  Such  price  controls 
will  bring  rationing,  black  marketing,  a 
bureaucratic  army  of  federal  snoopers  and 
shortages  of  food,  particularly  meat,"  Tbone 
declared. 

INews  Release  of  June  39,  1973) 
BiLi.  To  Help  Pioht  AoRicTn..TvrRAL  PoixtmoN 

Introdttcxo     by     Congressman     Chahi.bs 

Thone 

A  blU  which  passed  both  the  Senate  and 
House  In  different  versions  and  Is  now  In 
conference  committee  has  been  hailed  by 
urban  leaders  as  the  "Clean  Waters  Act  of 
1973."  That  bill,  concerned  with  cleaning  up 
discharges  from  Industries  and  municipali- 
ties, practlcaUy  Ignores  the  largest  volume 
so\irce  of  water  pollution— runoff  from  the 
land. 

The  problems  of  both  air  and  water  pol- 
lution from  the  land  would  be  tackled 
through  passage  of  a  bill  I  have  Just  In- 
troduced with  two  other  Congressmen  James 
Kee,  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Water- 
shed Development,  Fred  Schwengel,  ranking 
Republican  on  that  subcommittee,  and  I,  a 
subcommittee  member,  are  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  combat  nou-polnt  source  pollution  from 
agricultural,  rural  and  developing  areas.  ' 
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Here  are  some  Indications  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  we  are  attacking.  SoU 
erosion  causes  600  million  tons  of  dust  to 
float  over  the  U.S.  annually.  The  Mississippi- 
Missouri  River  system  dumps  360  miUlon 
tons  of  sediment  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  each 
year.  This  is  more  than  a  third  of  a  ton  of 
soil  for  every  acre  in  the  basin,  but  most 
of  the  runoff  comee  from  acres  that  are 
farmed. 

Between  1920  and  1970,  the  use  of  nitrogen 
has  doubled  every  10  years.  Fertilizer  use 
increased  50  percent  in  Just  the  past  five 
years.  When  the  nutrients  from  tiiese  ferti- 
lizers get  into  water,  they  cause  the  algae  to 
'bloom.'  This  causes  difficult  problems  when 
water  from  streams  Is  treated  and  causes 
lakes  and  reservoirs  to  become  old  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

"If  we  stop  the  runoff  of  sedimentation, 
we  will  also  largely  solve  the  problems  caused 
by  Insecticides  and  fertilizers.  Sedimentation 
Is  the  major  carrier  of  the  other  pollutants 
entering  water.  For  example,  as  much  as  96 
percent  of  the  phosphorus  from  land  that 
gets  into  water  Is  carried  by  particles  of  soil. 
"Animal  waste  is  another  terrific  prob- 
lem. Dairy  herds  of  500  cows  are  not  un- 
common, yet  such  a  herd  produces  waste 
equal  to  8,000  pieople.  Many  feedlots  contain 
10,000  cattle,  and  there  are  even  feedlots 
holding  more  than  100,000  head.  Certainly, 
among  poultry  growers  a  concentration  of 
100,000  birds  is  not  uniisual. 

Animal  wastes  in  the  Missouri  Basin  are 
equal  to  the  sewage  of  370  mlUlon  people. 
If  only  5  percent  of  this  waste  reaches  our 
streams,  this  is  equal  to  the  waste  of  18 
million  people.  The  basin  has  a  population 
of  only  7.9  million  people.  We  must,  of 
course,  keep  this  waste  out  of  our  streams 
and  recycle  It  to  the  land  where  it  Is  a 
valuable  resource. 

Up  until  now,  these  problems  have  been 
treated  as  though  they  were  Just  farmers' 
problems.  Less  money  Is  being  invested  now 
to  stop  farm  erosion  and  conserve  topsoU 
than  was  spwnt  in  the  1930's. 

The  bUl  Congressmen  Kee,  Schwengel  and 
I  have  Introduced  would  treat  these  prob- 
lems as  national  problems.  Just  as  the  na- 
tion is  treating  the  problems  of  industrial 
and  municipal  pollution  as  national 
problems. 

We  propose  to  expand  the  authority  and 
the  funding  of  the  U5.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, so  that  these  rural  problems  of  pol- 
lution can  be  seriously  attacked. 

Our  bill  will  use  existing  agencies  of  the 
USDA  and  would  work  through  state  and 
local  soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  USDA  to  give 
loans  for  up  to  30  years  to  build  dams,  ter- 
races and  structures  necessary  to  conserve 
topsoU.  It  would  provide  that  the  govern- 
ment would  enter  Into  10-year  agreements 
with  Individual  farmers,  covering  mainte- 
nance of  structures,  cultivation  methods  and 
waste  treatment.  Any  farmer  who  violated 
such  an  agreement  would  not  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  any  other  agricultural 
program. 

Loans  and  engineering  help  would  be  pro- 
vided In  building  necessary  waste  treatment 
works  for  poultry  and  livestock  operations. 
During  a  three-year  period  when  these  facul- 
ties were  being  developed.  Interim  standards 
would  be  develop>ed  so  that  these  operations 
wouldn't  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Our  bill  also  tackles  some  other  pollution 
problems  that  have  been  neglected.  One  of 
these  Is  roadside  erosion  on  county  and 
township  roads.  There  are  some  roadsides 
that  are  now  losing  as  high  as  366  tons  per 
acre  per  year.  Other  problems  to  be  com- 
batted  are  streambank  erosion  and  erosion 
In  areas  being  converted  from  rural  to  resi- 
dential developments. 

Americans  have  made  a  commitment  to 
Improve  the  environment  in  which  they  live. 
Instead  of  making  oiu:  earth  unfit  for  habl- 
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tatlon  Most  of  them,  however,  dont  under- 
gtand  the  extent  of  the  sedimentation  prob- 
lem I  hope  many  Nebraskans  wlU  Join  In 
efforts  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  nation. 

CONGRXSSMAM  THOJTE  TO  BE  HoSfT  TO  AMBASSA- 
DORS   AT    INTERNATIONAI.    FaHI    TO    PaOMOTK 

DSE  OP  Soybeans 

Representative  Charles  Thone  wUl  be  one 
of  the  members  of  Congress  who  will  act  as 
host  to  ambassadors  to  the  United  States 
tX  an  International  Soybean  Fair  on  Septem- 
ber 13. 1972.  Thone  really  believes  In  the  great 
export  potential  of  farm  products. 

r^jrelgn  ambassadors  and  commercial  and 
agricultural  attaches  are  being  invited  to  the 
fair  at  a  House  of  Representatives  office 
building,  where  new  food  and  feed  uses  for 
soybeans  will  be  demonstrated. 

Congressmen  from  soybean-producing  dis- 
tricts are  hosting  the  fair  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Depsurtment  of  Agriculture,  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association,  National  Soybean 
Processors  Association  and  other  Industry 
firms. 

■nione  said  he  would  be  the  official  host 
for  the  ambassadors  and  attaches  from  the 
nations  of  Greece,  Quatar  and  Uganda. 

"About  half  of  the  total  soybean  crop  of 
the  United  States  is  exported.  Nebraska  ob- 
tains a  large  share  of  this  Income  from  sales 
of  soybeans  abroad.  In  1971 ,  the  Comhusker 
state  wEw  fourth  among  the  60  states  In 
exports  of  grains.  To  maintain  and  Improve 
prices  for  this  crop,  we  must  expand  our 
sales  to  other  nations.  I  am  proud  to  help  In 
this  trade  fair  which  will  help  to  educate 
letklers  of  other  nations  about  the  richness 
In  protein  and  the  versatility  of  soybeans  and 
the  reliability  of  the  United  States  as  a  source 
for  soybeans,"  Thone  declared. 


RAYMOND  P.  HAROLD  OP  WORCES- 
TER, MASS.— A  GREAT  HUMANI- 
TARIAN, AN  EXEMPLARY  CITIZEN 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACBCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  I,  together  with  thousands 
of  other  Individuals  throughout  our  com- 
munity. Commonwealth,  and  entire  coun- 
try, w£is  greatly  shocked  and  deeply  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death,  during  the 
night,  of  Raymond  P.  Harold,  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  citizens  ever  bom  in 
this  country  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Raymond  P.  Harold  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily wholesome  influence  upon  every- 
one who  was  ever  privileged  to  know  him 
and  the  story  of  his  life,  from  the  smon- 
ymity  of  a  lowly  bank  messenger  to  the 
prominence  of  a  respected  international 
banking  counselor,  is  an  inspiration  to 
all  his  fellow  Americans,  particularly  to 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation  today. 

Raymond  Harold  was  a  unique  man 
whose  primary  goal,  from  his  earliest  be- 
ginning, was  excellence  in  every  en- 
deavor. He  was  a  recognized  world  au- 
thority in  his  professional  banking  spe- 
ciality whose  advice  and  guidance  was 
sought  and  respected  by  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  by  congressional  leg- 
islative committees,  by  international 
statesmen  everywhere  and  by  profes- 
sional associates. 

He  was  the  exemplary  model  of  a  truly 
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patriotic  and  dedicated  citizen.  No  man 
in  the  history  of  our  home  community 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  ever  contributed 
more  of  himself  and  his  resources,  than 
Raymond  Harold,  to  the  progress  of  his 
own  city  and  area.  But  above  all  he  was 
a  warm,  generous,  principled  and  com- 
passionate human  being  with  a  genuine 
concern  for  all  his  fellowmen. 

For  thousands  of  people  who  held  him 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  affecticai  he 
provided  a  moving  example  of  a  good 
and  decent  man  who  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band, loving  father,  faithful  friend,  won- 
derful neighbor  and  a  vibrant,  devoted 
community  leader. 

Raymond  Harold  was  the  recipient  of 
coimtless  public  honors,  one  of  which 
was  the  coveted  Isaiah  Thomas  Award 
for  distinguished  community  service, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Worcester  Advertising  Club  in  that  city 
on  Wednesday.  April  15,  1959.  At  this 
ceremony  His  Excellency  Bishop  John  J. 
Wright,  now  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome, 
spoke  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Harold  and  Mr. 
Harold  gave  a  brief  response.  Two  ex- 
tracts, one  from  Bishop  Wright's  speech 
and  one  from  Mr.  Harold's  response, 
serve,  I  think,  to  summarize  the  great 
character  and  stature  of  this  exceptional 
man. 

Bishop  Wright  said,  in  part, 

Raymond  Harold  represents  the  type  of 
Worcester  businessman  who  lives  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  responsibility  in — human  terms, 
by  standing  up  to  be  counted,  and.  If  need 
be,  to  be  knocked  down  in  the  Interest  of 
building  a  better  community. 

Mr.  Harold  replied,  in  part, 

Success  Is  a  Journey,  not  a  goal.  It  Is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  we  should  pause  to  mark  a 
milestone.  But  to  stop  complacently  would 
be  tragedy.  Rather  we  must  go  forward  even 
beyond  the  time  that  Is  aUotted  to  each  of 
us,  and  like  Isaiah  Thomas,  build  worthily  for 
those  who  follow  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Raymond  Harold's  own 
basic  code  of  living  was  truly  the  accept- 
ance of  individual  responsibility  and  his 
excellence  in  the  practice  of  it.  In  all  his 
personal,  social  and  professional  actions, 
vrtll  forever  remain  a  legend  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  region.  He  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  building  worthily  for  those  who 
would  come  after  him  and  no  mortal 
man  can  do  more  or  better.  I  was  hon- 
ored in  his  friendship  and  his  death  is  a 
tremendous  personal  loss  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
here  excerpts  from  an  article,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wednesday,  October  11, 
1972,  issue  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Tele- 
gram newspaper,  in  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  life  achievements  of  Ray- 
mond P.  Harold,  and  they  follow. 
R.  p.  Harold  Dies 

Raymond  P  Harold,  who  developed  three 
small  cooperative  banks  Into  the  largest  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  in  New  England, 
died  last  night  at  New  England  Baptist  Hos- 
pital. Boston,  where  he  had  been  a  patient 
since  Oct.  2. 

"My  bxislness  Is  with  the  wage  earner  who 
saves  money  and  buys  a  hMne,"  Mr.  Harold 
once  said. 

With  that  philosophy,  he  revolutlonlaed 
thrift  banking  in  Central  Massachusetts. 

He  was  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. The  Institution  has  resources  of  more 
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than  $400  million,  compared  to  only  ^8 
mlUlon  26  years  ago. 

Mr  Harold  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  In  Worceeter  after  World  War  U. 

He  held  the  Isaiah  Thomas  Award,  gener- 
ally regarted  as  the  highest  civic  bocior  in 
WcM-ceeter. 

PRAiaKD   aT    PRB8S 

The  Catholic  Free  Frees  said  Mr.  Harold 
"almost  single-handedly  .  made  citiaens 
of  Greater  Worcester  aware  of  the  need  to 
revitalise  a  decaying  city."  The  Evening 
Oa»tte  said  Mr.  Harold  "has  done  great 
things,  often  against  dogged  and  powerful. 
If  short-sighted,  oppositlcMi." 

DECORATED    BY    PEBTT 

Mr.  Harold  made  several  VB.  State  De- 
partment tripe  to  South  America  to  organlae 
savings  and  loan  aasociaUons  in  Peru.  For 
his  contributions  In  this  field,  he  was  <»eco- 
rated  by  the  government  of  Peru  with  the 
Order  of  Merit  in  i960. 

That  year,  he  was  a  member  of  a  team 
which  wrote  a  home  loan  bank  act  for  Peru 
that  made  possible  the  financing  of  thou- 
sands of  hcxnes. 

In  addition  to  three  missions  to  South 
America  for  the  State  Department,  he  made 
a  fourth  trip  as  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
special  ambassador  to  the  InauguraUon  of 
President  WicUx  Andres  Belaunde  In  1963 
Mr.  Harold  was  a  major  force  In  introducing 
and  interpreting  the  concept  of  home  financ- 
ing through  thrift  savings  In  Latin  America. 

He  ma«ie  two  Journeys  to  the  Philippines 
for  the  State  Department  as  president  of  the 
Internation  Union  of  Building  Societies  and 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations. 

Mr.  Harold's  interests  varied  in  the  com- 
munity. He  was  Involved  In  affairs  of 
charitable  organizations  and  hospitals  and 
educational  institutions. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  three  honorary  de- 
grees—doctor of  laws,  Assumption  College; 
doctor  of  commercial  science.  Holy  Croea, 
and  doctor  of  business  administration,  Anna 
Maria  College.  

Bora  in  Worcester,  July  13.  1898,  he  was 
the  son  of  the  late  George  S.  and  Badie 
(Whlttum)    Harold. 

He  attended  Dlx  Street  School  and  the 
former  High  School  of  Commerce. 

During  the  summer  of  1915,  he  was  a  bank 
messenger  at  the  former  Worcester  National 
Bank,  now  Worcester  County  National  Bank. 
He  Joined  the  Army  in  1917  and  served  In 
Prance  two  years  He  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  first  Ueutenant. 

After  World  War  I,  Mr.  Harold  enrolled  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where 
he  remained  two  years  He  later  transferred 
to  Oamegle  Tech  In  Pittsburgh.  Pa  He  went 
from  Carnegie  Tech  School  of  Industries  to 
assistant  trust  officer  at  the  South  Side  Trust 
Co.,   which   later  became   the   Pennsylvania 

Trust  Oo.  ^       ..^       ^ 

In  1923  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  and 
worked  for  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
as  a  trainee  and  eventually  entered  the 
bank's  import-export  division.  He  also  took 
specUl  courses  at  Harvard  University. 

He  left  that  position  to  become  state  bank 
examiner  for  four  years  before  being  made 
In  1927,  assistant  treasurer  of  three  afllllated 
Institutions— Wcaxsester  Cooperative  Savings 
Fund  and  Loan  Association.  Home  Coopera- 
Uve  Savings  Fund  and  Loan  Association, 
and  Equity  Bank. 

He  was  made  chief  executive  offloer  one 
year  Uter  Each  of  the  three  as«DciaUons  paid 
him  »1.000  a  year.  They  merged  in  1937  to 
form  Worcester  Federal  Savings  &  Loan.  He 
became  president.  In  1971,  the  institution 
changed  lU  name  to  First  Federal  Savings  * 
Loan  Association. 

In  a  study  of  Worcester  banHng  in  1970. 
Robert  A.  Foster,  Worcester  Telegram  news 
editor,  wrote: 

"Over    the    past    generation    Woroeaters 
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thrift  inatltuUoM  have  had  to  hustle  Juat 
like  commercial  banks.  Until  quite  recenUy, 
the  principal  reason  for  this  was  a  man 
named  Raymond  P.  Harold. 

"Harold  adopted  the  unheard  of  tactic  of 
advertising  the  dividends  that  he  paid  on 
savings.  ^      „  ^ 

'•As  the  deposits  rolled  In.  Worcester  Fed- 
eral would  loan  the  money  out  In  home 
mortgages  at  Interest  a  little  less  than  what 
the  savings  banks  charged.  Volume  did  that. 

•At  flrst  the  savings  bankers  stood 
aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  Worcester  Fed- 
eral's aggressive  tactics— and  Its  growth. 
Then  they.  too.  began  to  advertise  rates  and 
offer   premiums." 

HOKX  omcx  BZU 


First  Federals  home  office  Is  at  23  Elm 
St.  It  operates  branches  In  Springfield, 
Shrewsbury  8ind  Auburn. 

Mr.  Harold  had  been  scheduled  to  play  host 
today  at  a  press  luncheon,  one  of  several 
events  noting  the  95th  anniversary  of  First 
Federal. 

His  longtime  associate,  Joseph  T.  Benedict, 
president  of  First  Federal,  said  last  night  that 
Mr.  Harold  was  one  of  six  persons  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  with  whom  the 
Ford  Foundation  was  discussing  a  possible 
trip    to    China     next     month    to    examine 

housing.  ,    J  ^  ^ 

His  state  and  local  affllatlons  Included  x>e- 

ing  a  member  of  the  Springfield  Committee 
on  Business  Development,  a  director  of 
Worcester  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross;  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  TWCA. 
chairman  of  the  former  Massachusetts 
Medical.  Dental  and  Nursing  Scholarship 
Board,  president  of  Massachusetts  Coopera- 
tive Bank  League,  president  of  Worcester 
Economic  Club,  and  a  director  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston  for  16  years. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  former  Na- 
tional Defense  Executive  Reserve,  U.S.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington. 
Partners  of  the  AlUance  Program,  Colombia, 
South  America  Committee,  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Housing,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Task 
Force,  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board 
In  Washington,  former  member  advisory 
committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Agency  for  International  Development, 
Washington. 

He  was  a  former  vice  chairman  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Foundation,  Washington,  a  di- 
rector of  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc.. 
and  past  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations.  He  was 
president  of  the  Spruce  Inn  Corp.  and  was  a 
director  of  the  Harbor  National  Bank  of 
Boston  and  Investors  Mortgage  Insurance 
Corp.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  Harold  was  the  10th  recipient  of  the 
Isaiah  Thomas  Award  from  the  Worcester 
Advertising  Club  for  distinguished  commu- 
nity service  In  1959.  the  Armed  Forces  Award 
of  Merit  In  1960.  a  clUtlon  from  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  and  Worcester  Heart 
Fund  drive  which  exceeded  1100,000  for  the 
flrst  time  In  1959.  He  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  the  American 
Cancer  Society  In  1951  and  numerous  other 
local  and  state  awards. 

He  was  a  member  of  Oen.  Charles  Devens 
Post  383,  American  Legion.  Worcester 
YMCA.  New  York  Athletic  Club,  New  York 
City,  Jonathan  Club,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boothbay  Harbor   (Maine)    Yacht  Club. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Myrtle  8. 
(Rice)  Harold,  had  traveled  extensively  In 
Europe,  and  other  oountrles  where  Mr.  Har- 
old was  a  frequent  speaker  at  International 
bainklng  congresses.  He  had  lectured  at  the 
International  School  of  Savings  and  Loan 
at  Oxford  University  and  at  Colxmibla  Uni- 
versity School  of  Archltectxire. 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
and  booklets  on  savings  and  loan  operations 
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and  housing  In  the  United  States,  South 
America  and  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Harold  also  was  a  director  of  the  Hun- 
dred Club  of  Massachusetts,  an  organization 
established  13  years  ago  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  widows  and  children  of  police- 
men and  fire  fighters  who  died  while  on 
duty. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Worcester  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  established  the  Ray- 
mond P.  Harold  Award  for  heroism.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Red  Cross  for  many  years. 

Besides  his  widow,  he  leaves  three  daugh- 
ters, Charlotte  I.,  wife  of  John  D.  Druoe  of 
West  Boylston  and  Spruce  Point.  Dorothy  A., 
wife  of  Lester  C.  Conner  of  P'ramlngham, 
and  Ruth  L.,  wife  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Zollinger 
Jr.  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  and  seven 
grandchildren.  John  Dlx  Druce  Jr..  Jennifer 
Druce.  Susan  Conner.  Sarah  Conner.  Robert 
W.  Zollinger.  Raymond  Harold  Zollinger  and 
George  Rice  Zollinger. 
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SPIRITUAL  VALDB8 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Spe«iker,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Prayer 
Group  meets  weekly  to  discuss  the  im- 
portance of  spiritual  values  in  the  lives 
of  the  Members  and,  more  importfint,  the 
Influence  that  those  spiritual  values  have 
in  our  individual  experience  as  Members 
of  this  p€<HJle's  body. 

On  Thursday,  September  21,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Archer),  gave  us  a  deep  insight  Into 
the  strong  dependency  that  he  has,  both 
In  his  public  life  and  in  his  family  life, 
on  Godlike  qualities.  I  felt  my  fellow  col- 
leagues would  want  to  know  of  the  high 
values  and  worthwhile,  principles  on 
which  Bill  bases  his  Judgments  and, 
therefore,  sutwait  the  remarks  that  he 
made  before  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast 
Group  for  thoughtful  review  by  the  en- 
tire House. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remabks  or  Rkpeesentativk  Bill  Archkr  at 
Members  Privatk  Prater  Breaktast  Thurs- 
day, September  21,  1972.  in  the  Members' 
Dining  Room,  UJS.  Capitol 
I  don't  know  why  It  Is,  bu<t  there  are  al- 
ways empty  seats  up  front  here.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  only  time  I  ever  spoke  from  a 
pulpit  of  a  church  In  my  district  and  tcrtd 
them  the  story  of  the  minister  who  had  per- 
mitted a  politician,  for  the  flrst  time,  to  tsAe 
the  pulpit  and  he  told  him  ahead  oif  time 
that  he  was  to  limit  his  talk  to  twenty  min- 
utes. After  thirty  minutes  had  gone  by,  and 
then  another  thirty  minutes,  and  then  well 
over  an  hour,  the  minister  finally.  In  despera- 
tion, picked  up  the  gavel  and  threw  It  at 
him  and,  unfortunately,  missed  and  hit  a 
Tn«.n  In  the  front  row  who,  stunned,  fell  to 
the  floor.  The  people  gathered  around  him 
and  said,  "Are  you  ok?  Ctm  I  help  you?  Can 
I  do  anything;  for  you?"  and  the  man  said. 
"Yeah,  hit  me  again.  I  can  still  hear  him." 
So,  I  suppose  that  \s  the  reason  why  some  of 
these  seats  are  always  vacant  In  the  front 
row,  and  in  your  church  .  .  .  obviously  this 
story  has  been  well  circulated. 

Because  each  of  you  has  been  a  freshman 
Congressman — like  I  am  now — you  know  the 
travail  that  goes  along  with  having  to  pull 
up  roots  at  home.  That  Is,  all  of  you  except 
John  Rousselot  who  atlU  has  some  roots  out 
m  California.  But,  we  moved  all  of  our  five 


children  and  ourselves  to  Washington  to  try 
to  keep  our  family  together.  On  the  last 
night  that  we  were  In  Houston  as  a  family, 
I  peeked  In  on  each  of  my  children  on  the 
moment  that  we  would  be  together  for  the 
last  time  at  our  home  In  Houston,  at  least  for 
two  years.  When  I  got  to  our  littlest  one, 
little  eight- year-old  Barbara  (and  because 
both  my  wife  and  I  are  small  In  size,  she's 
small,  as  all  of  our  children  are,  and  she 
looks  like  she's  about  five  or  six)  she  was 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  bed  saying  her 
fkrayers  and  going  through  the  usual  ritual 
of  "God  bless  mommy,  God  bless  daddy,  and 
God  bless  Aunt  Neenle  .  .  ."  and  all  the  peo- 
ple that  she  loved,  and  finally  she  paused  a 
moment  and  added  "And  now,  goodbye,  God, 
we're  going  to  Washington !" 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  people  in  your 
districts  wonder  If  God  really  exists  up  here, 
and  I  am  quick  to  tell  my  constltutents  when 
I  go  bcwdc  home  that  He  does.  Although,  I 
think  most  of  us  agree  that  He  works  In  very 
unusxml,  strange,  and  devious  ways  at  times 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  He 
does  work.  And  I  think  perhaps  He  works  to 
a  great  extent  because  of  the  uniqueness  of 
America.  I  speak  a  great  deal  to  high  school 
students,  as  I  am  sure  you  do  back  home  In 
your  districts,  and  I  think  It  U  time  that  we 
talk  more  about  the  good  In  America  Instead 
of  knocking  It  time  after  time. 

I  try  to  give  them  a  positive  message  of 
hope  because  I  have  found  that  so  many 
school  students  In  my  district  were  losing 
hope  In  America.  At  one  ptirtlcular  meeting 
that  I  attended  a  young  man  received  the 
oustandlng  high  school  student  award  from 
the  Downtown  Exchange  Club  In  Houston, 
for  all  of  the  city  of  Houston.  He  was  an  all- 
state  football  player,  an  all-A  student,  presi- 
dent of  his  senior  class,  national  honor  so- 
ciety, one  of  the  best  looking  young  men 
that  you  have  ever  seen  In  your  life,  and 
he  made  what  I  though  was  an  extremely 
apt  and  poised  appreciation  and  acceptance 
comment  for  the  plaque  that  was  given  to 
him  that  day.  After  I  completed  my  speech 
later  on  In  the  program,  he  came  up  to  the 
front  table  with  his  mother  and  his  father 
flanked  on  either  side  of  him  and  he  said. 
"Mr.  Archer,  you  are  the  flrst  person  who 
has  given  me  any  hope  In  my  future  In  Amer- 
ica"— with  his  mother  and  his  dad  on  either 
side  of  him  .  .  .  and  I  had  thought  to  myself, 
"Here  goes  the  future  of  America. 

"Here  goes  a  young  man  who  represents  the 
great  hope  of  America."  This  must  be  dis- 
turbing to  all  of  us  who  hold  a  position  In 
elected  office  who  are  looked  at  as  leaders  of 
our  country.  With  this  problem  In  the  back- 
ground, I  like  to  tell  high  school  students, 
particularly  about  the  time  that  they  begin 
to  feel  a  little  cynical  about  our  system, 
that  we  are  a  unique  organization  In  America. 
We  are  primarily  unique  because  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  mankind  a  govern- 
ment was  formed  with  a  recognition  of  God, 
and  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  man. 
In  a  fundamenttJ  government  document 
there  was  a  reflection  of  a  belief  In  God 
.  .  when  Jefferson  wrote  the  words  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men.  as 
creatures  of  God.  have  Inherent  powers  in 
this  Country  then  In  effect  said,  "no  longer 
are  you  going  to  be  Judged  arbitrarily  .  . 
are  you  going  to  be  given  minute  bits  of 
freedom  because  some  king  or  some  queen  or 
some  ollgarcy,  or  some  committee,  self-an- 
ointed, dribbles  them  down  to  you." 

Because,  In  the  olden  countries  before  the 
establishment  of  America,  as  we  all  know, 
the  people  looked  up  at  the  throne  and  they 
awaited  the  crumbs  of  freedom  and  they 
said.  "Thank  you  my  Lord,  thank  you  my 
Lord,"  and  Jefferson  said,  "Not  In  America 
because  there  Is  a  God!  There  Is  a  creator 
and  each  of  us.  as  creatures  of  God,  has  In- 
herent powers  that  nobody  can  take  away 
from  us."  And  so.  really,  what  Jefferson  said, 
based  on  God.  was  that  In  America  everyone 
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Is  a  king  and  a  queen.  And  this  Is  the  true 
substance  of  our  system  of  government,  In 
my  mind;  that  Is,  that  each  of  us  has  the 
opportunity  to  put  the  crown  on  our  head, 
and  put  the  cloak  around  oxir  shoulders,  and 
take  the  sceptre  In  our  hand  and  ascend  to 
the  throne. 

Or  we  can  abdicate  and  let  somebody  else 
do  It.  Obviously,  each  of  us  In  this  room 
has  elected  to  accept  the  responsibility,  and 
each  citizen  has  this  opportunity.  This  Is 
what  I  tell  high  school  students  that  they 
really  and  truly  are  kings  and  queens  in 
America.  But,  you  can  abdicate  and  you  can 
'let  George  do  If  as  the  saying  goes,  or  you 
can  take  advantage  of  your  Ood-glven  rights 
and  you  can  rule  your  country;  and  people 
who  say,  "I  don't  want  to  be  involved  In 
politics  because  It  Is  a  messy  business."  don't 
really  understand  the  game  In  America  be- 
cause It  Is  In  invcdvement.  The  day  you  are 
born  In  America,  in  our  system,  you  are 
Involved. 

And  the  real  question  Is,  are  you  going 
to  be  effective.  That  Is  the  real  decision  each 
of  us  has  got  to  make.  E^lther  we  are  going 
to  place  ourselves  Into  the  position  that  God 
has  put  us,  and  that  Jefferson  has  put  us, 
or  we  are  not  going  to  take  advantage  of  It. 
I  happven  to  believe  that  when  a  child  Is 
born  In  America,  and  the  doctor  delivers  that 
baby  and  he  spanks  It  on  the  bottom  and  It 
takes  Its  flrst  breath  and  cries  for  the  first 
time,  the  doctor  Is  saying,  "Go,  man.  gol" 
You  have  the  opportunity  In  America  all 
because  of  what  Jefferson  said.  And  I  like  to 
think  It  Is  all  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
based  It  upon  God,  and  built  upon  this  con- 
clusion we  should  talk  more  about  all  of  the 
good  things  In  America.  So  many  of  the 
blessings  that  we  have  we  take  for  granted. 
The  everyday  food  that  Is  available  to  us  Is 
a  great  example.  We  see  other  countries  of 
the  world  desp>erately  having  to  knock  at 
oxir  door  even  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
for — common  grains,  and  we  have  them  In 
abundance  here  In  America.  Not  to  mean 
that  we  should  be  satlsfled.  Not  to  mean  that 
we  should  rest  on  our  laurels,  and  not  to 
mean  either  that  any  country  has  a  monop- 
oly on  all  the  good  people  In  the  world  and 
that  other  countries  have  only  bad  people.  As 
creatures  of  God,  there  has  got  to  be  good 
and  bad  In  each  country,  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  God.  In  His  wisdom,  looks  after 
any  one  country  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
countries  In  the  world. 

Certainly  Interwoven  In  our  history  and 
In  our  background  Is  a  basis  of  God  and  our 
entire  society.  But  what  has  happened  In 
America  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of  the 
world?  For  a  country  that  has  been  laced  with 
a  belief  In  God  we  see,  strangely,  that  we 
can't  pray  In  public  schools  today.  We  see 
that  although  we  are  built  on  the  morality 
of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  concept,  we  have 
turned  to  a  great  extent  to  pornography,  per- 
missiveness, to  mass  murder,  to  crime  as  It 
has  never  existed  before.  I  think  that  It  Is 
time  that  we  go  back  and  rekindle  some  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  In  our  concepts  In 
our  every  day  life  In  America.  We  even  see 
In  the  world  that  religious  wars  continue  to 
go  on — In  Ireland,  In  the  Middle  East — and  I 
think  that  It  Is  time  that  we  give  a  great 
deal  of  rehearkening  In  considering  this  basic 
tjellef  In  God  and  Christian  principles. 

I  can't  leave  you  with  any  great  words  of 
wisdom.  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  a  few 
questions,  and  I  don't  have  the  answers  to 
them  but  I  think  they  are  worth  pondering. 
One  of  them  Is,  Does  Ood  think,  or  does  He 
merely  create?  And.  Is  creation  thought?  It 
Is  Interesting  to  think  about  two  other  ques- 
tions—What exactly  Is  prayer?  Is  prayer  a 
thought?  Some  people  contend  that  prayers 
are  written  In  prayer  books  merely  as  aids  for 
those  who  are  having  trouble  thinking  up 
things  to  say  to  Gqd.  Is  It  a  prayer  every 
time  we  look  at  a  rainbow  and  notice  Its 
beauty?  Is  It  a  prayer  every  time  a  child 
Is  born?  V^y  do  we  need  prayere  In  books? 
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What  purpose  does  a  written  prayer  fulfill? 
And,  flnally.  Is  prayer  enhanced  when  one 
says  It  with  others  in  a  congregation?  Does 
It  actually  take  on  a  greater  value  to  Ood 
than  If  we  did  It  sincerely.  Individually,  In 
one  of  many  other  forms?  I  know  that  many 
people  believe  that  prayer  goes  unanswered, 
but  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  God,  I 
think  we  must  believe  that  He  answers  all 
prayers. 

Although  sometimes  It  Is  much  as  the  lady 
who  went  to  her  minister  and  said,  "Rever- 
end, for  years  I  have  been  praying  and  pray- 
ing and  praying  and  Ood  Jxist  doesn't  ans- 
wer my  prayer,  so  I  am  leaving  the  church." 
And  he  grabbed  her  by  the  sleeve  and  said. 
"Ood  did  answer  your  prayers,  He  said  'no'." 


PEOPLE  HAVE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tenets  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment is  that  the  people  have  the  right 
to  know. 

They  have  a  right  to  know  what  their 
elected  officials  do  in  their  meetings. 
They  have  a  right  to  know,  and  it  is 
our  obligation  to  tell  them  what  their 
elected  representatives  are  doing  in  Con- 
gress, what  legislation  they  introduce, 
how  they  vote  on  the  issues,  and  what 
their  voting  and  attendance  record  Is. 

I  distribute  a  year-end  report  after 
each  session  of  Congress  detailing  these 
official  actions. 

In  the  issue  this  yeao-,  which,  with 
your  permission.  I  insert  in  the  Rkccmid, 
the  foU owing  information: 

Congressman  John  M.  Zwach  Reports 

SMALL  business  HONORS 
members  or  CONGRESS 

Congressman  John  Zwach,  was  honored 
by  the  National  Small  Business  Association 
and  the  National  Committee  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Reform  at  a  special  ceremony  held 
on  May  23  on  Capitol  HUl  In  Washington. 

Congressman  Zwach  was  awarded  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Appreciation  from  the  two  organiza- 
tions In  recognition  of  his  support  for  the 
enactment  of  Small  Business  Tax  Reform 
legislation  now  pending  before  Congress. 

Edward  Larson,  National  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  President  of  the  Anderson 
Company  of  Gary,  Indiana,  praised  the  stand 
of  Congressman  Zwach  and  further  stated : 

"The  forthright  action  on  the  part  of  Oon- 
grftssman  Z'snach  In  publicly  supporting  tax 
simplification  and  reform  for  the  16%  mil- 
lion small  businesses  In  America,  and  partic- 
ularly those  In  his  District,  deserves  the  high- 
est recognition. 

"This  action  should  be  regarded  as  the 
flrst  move  In  the  direction  of  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  19  out  of  every  20  flrms  In  the 
United  States  which  are  small  business." 

TWENTY  PERCatNT  INCREASE  VOTE 
IN  SOCIAL  SECCTUTT 

"In  spite  of  the  recent  20%  irusrease  In 
Social  Security  benefits,  the  golden  years  are 
far  from  secvire  for  millions  of  our  Senior 
Citizens,"  Congressman  John  Zwach  said. 

"While  I  voted  for  this  20%  increase,  my 
personal  preference  was  for  an  equal,  across- 
the-board  Increase  for  everyone  so  that  those 
In  the  lower  beneflt  brackets  could  get  the 
same  Increase  as  those  In  the  upper  brackets. 

"Although  Social  Security  was  never  meant 
to  be  more  than  a  partial  replacement  of  the 
earnings  lost  through  retirement,  because  of 
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inflation  and  other  factors,  this  Is,  In  kU  too 
many  cases,  the  reality. 

"I  have  mtroducsd  legislation  to  incrssse 
the  allowable  ecu-nlngs  limit  to  $3,000  and  will 
support  «ai  efforts  toward  making  the  retire- 
ment years  more  livable  for  those  people  who 
already  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  na- 
tion's general  welfare,"  Congressmen  Zwmch 
concluded. 

ELECTRONIC  VOTING  BIDNO  IK8TALLH) 
IN   CONGRESS 

When  Congressman  John  Zwach  flrst  went 
to  Congress  In  1967,  he  was  deeply  concerned 
over  the  outmoded  and  time  consuming  vot- 
ing procedures  of  the  House  that  hadn't 
been  changed  In  almost  200  years. 

Each  roll  call  required  about  36  mlnutse 
as  the  clerk  tolled  off  each  of  the  436  names 
and  waited  for  an  answer,  and  roll  calls 
were  numerous. 

In  fact,  almost  as  much  time  was  con- 
sumed In  Just  the  mechanics  of  voting  as 
was  allowed  for  debate  and  deliberation. 

Congressman  Zwach  knew  there  was  a  bet- 
ter way  because  he  had  helped  to  establish 
electronic  voting  In  both  the  Minnesota 
House  and  Senate.  He  sponsored  legislation 
providing  for  a  similar  voting  system  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  was  In  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  In  1967. 

On  February  16,  1972,  workmen  began 
ripping  out  paneling  and  drilling  holes  In 
the  House  chamber.  They  were  b«glnnli\g 
work  on  the  installation  of  electronic  voting 
equipment,  the  fruits  of  the  effort  began 
five  years  and  many  debates  and  conferences 
earlier. 

AMENDMENT  OmRED  rOR  rARM   LAW 

Congressman  John  Zwach.  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  struck 
another  blow  to  Improve  the  feed  grain  and 
soybean  programs  when  he  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  law  designed  to 
keep  farm  support  payments  In  line  with 
Increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Zwach  amendment  provides  for  a  cost 
of  living  Increase  In  bushel  and  set  aside 
payments  so  that  Increased  living  costs  would 
result  In  higher  payments  and  loans. 

The  second  provision  of  his  amendment 
would  remove  transportation  differentials  In 
establishing  loan  rates  and  would  provide  for 
equal  rates  throughout  the  counti7. 

Under  present  regulations,  the  loan  rate 
In  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota,  for  Instance 
Is  97c  per  bushel,  while  In  California  It  Is 
$1.36.  The  nationwide  average  Is  $1.08. 

"Such  big  differentials  are  absolutely  un- 
acceptable and  discriminate  against  our  mid- 
west growers,"  Congressman  Zwach  declared 

The  third  part  of  his  amendment  would 
provide  premium  payments  for  feed  grains 
and  soybeans  when  the  molstiu'e  content  Is 
below  the  level  required  for  the  basic  loan 
level. 

ZWACH    RATES    HIGH    ON    VOTIlta    MMCXMD 

Congressman  John  Zwach  again  ranked 
among  the  leaders  In  Congress  In  attendance 
and  voting  In  the  92nd  Congress  as  he  has 
every  year  since  he  has  been  In  Washington. 

The  latest  House  of  Representatives  voting 
Ully  showed  him  present  on  92.3%  of  the 
yeas  and  nays.  He  missed  only  13  of  the 
168  votes.  Out  of  a  total  of  320  recorded 
votes  m  this  session  of  Congress.  Zwach 
missed  only  27 

CONGRESSMAN    Cll'BU    rOR    CLEAN    WATER    VOTE 

Congressman  John  Zwach  wae  clt«d  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  for  his  support 
of  the  "Clean  Water  Package"  of  amend- 
ments to  the  House  Water  PolluUoo  BUI. 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Zwach,  Thomas 
L.  Kimball,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  said: 

"On  behalf  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, I  should  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  suKXJrt  you  gave  to  the 
'Clean  Water  Package'  of  amendments  to  the 
House  Water  Pollution  Bill. 
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"WhU«  th«  eSort  to  amend  the  bill 
□ot  aa  9ucc«aaful  aa  It  could  have  been,  your 
work  In  support  of  the  amendments  helped 
to  prove  that  a  substantial  number  of  House 
members  are  truly  ooncemed  with  saving  our 
environment. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
support  all  legislative  efforts  which  seek  to 
prevent  a  further  degradation  of  our  na/tural 
environment." 

OAMK  CONSXmVATlON  ACT  rNTKODUCSD  IN  HOUSB 

Congreosman  John  Zwacb  Febrxiary  16  In- 
troduced his  "Upland  Oame  Conservation  Act 
of  1873." 

"The  purpose  of  this  Act,"  Oongresaman 
Zwach  explained,  "is  to  assist  farmers  In  a 
long  range  program  of  diverting  some  of 
their  land  from  agricultural  usee  to  promote 
the  developoaent  and  conservation  of  upland 
game  and  wildlife  resources  and  to  conserve 
open  qwce  and  natural  beauty. 

"To  carry  out  the  program,  the  Secretary 
of  AgrtcvUture  would  enter  Into  agreements 
with  producers  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
10  years  or  not  to  exceed  10  acres  per  farm. 
The  land  owner  would  agree  not  to  harvest 
any  crop  from  nor  graze  the  acreage  during 
the  agreement  period. 

"Payments  to  the  land  owners  would  be 
made  as  determined  by  the  owner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Local,  county,  and 
state  A9CS  and  Soil  Conservation  commit- 
tees wotild  carry  out  the  program." 


ZWACH  VOTKS 


"NO"  ON  NATIONAL  DKBT 
rNCXXASX 


As  he  has  done  ever  since  he  has  been  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
John  Zwach  cast  his  vote  against  an  Increase 
In  the  national  debt  limit  on  March  15. 

"The  national  debt  will  reach  an  estimated 
»4&6.8  bUllon  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year." 
Congressman  Zwach  pointed  out,  "That 
amounts  to  $3,100  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  country. 

"In  a  time  of  rising  prosperity,  with  our 
gross  natlon&l  product  nearlng  a  trillion  dol- 
lars, this  Is  inexcusable  and  the  responsibili- 
ty lies  nowhere  else  but  in  Congress  itself. 

"Whenever  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
sound  fiscal  practices  raise  our  voices  for 
thrift  and  eoonocny,  we  are  voted  down," 
Congressman  Zwach  charged. 

"Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  debt  alone, 
nothing  at  all  on  the  principal,  cost  9679  for 
every  ssoond  of  the  day.  That  figures  out  to 
940,740  a  minute  and  92,444.400  every  hour 
or  over  958  million  a  day." 

CONGRXSS  H0?rS  SOYBEAN  FAIK 

Congressman  John  Zwach,  who  serves  on 
the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  acted  as  a  co-host  at  a 
"soybean  fair"  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  purpose  of  the  fair  is  to  demonstrate 
the  many  uses  of  soybeans.  Invited  guests  are 
all  of  the  ambassadors  and  attaches  In 
Washington. 

"Proteln-rlcb  soybeans  are  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  valuable  and  versatile  crops,"  Con- 
gressman Zwach  pointed  out. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  soybean  Industry  representatives 
provided  samples  and  background  materials 
for  the  visitors. 

"I  would  like  to  see  similar  fairs,  held  for 
other  segments  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion," Congressman  Zwach  concluded. 

OSHA   AMENSMKNT  PASSED  IN  ROt7SE 

In  an  effort  to  save  small  business  from 
harassment  or  prosecution  under  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act,  Congressman 
John  Zwacb  voted  for  an  amendment,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House,  which  would  ex- 
empt employers  of  15  or  fewer  persons  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

He  also  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  small  employers 
In  their  efforts  to  come  Into  compliance  with 
the  law. 
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"The  primary  problem  for  small  business 
In  coming  into  compliance  with  the  Act  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  lack  the  technical  staff 
resources  to  Interpret  how  the  standards 
apply  to  their  operations,"  Congressman 
Zwach  said. 

"My  amendment  would  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  provide  on-site  advice  and 
consultation  for  employers  of  60  or  fewer 
employees,  upon  request.  Allowing  on-site 
consultation  without  Inspection  or  harrass- 
ment  would  alleviate  many  of  the  complaints 
of  small  businessmen  stemming  from  their 
Inability  to  interpret  the  technical  language 
and  standards,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
sacrificing  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
employees. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  this  amendment  can 
be  pushed  through  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns,"  Congressman  Zwach 
concluded. 

PENTAGON   WASTE   DRAWS   CONGRESSIONAL 

cRmcisM 

"When  fbe  late  President  Eisenhower 
warned.  In  the  last  days  of  his  Administra- 
tion, about  the  Military-Industrial  complex. 
Congress  should  have  paid  him  greater  heed," 
Congressman  John  Zwach  said. 

"A  case  In  point  is  the  Navy  F-14  Jet 
fighter,  manufactured  by  the  Grumman  Cor- 
poration. 134  of  these  planes,  whose  price  tag 
is  916  million  each,  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Navy  before  they  have  been  fully  tested. 

"Worst  of  all,"  Congressman  Zwach  con- 
tinued, "these  new  Jet  fighters  are  Inferior 
in  some  ways  to  the  F-4  which  costs  only  a 
fourth  as  much,  94  million. 

'X!o8t  over-runs  on  our  armament  seems 
to  be  a  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  One 
way  to  stop  this  practice  would  be  to  pay 
no  more  than  the  originally  contracted  price 
as  is  done  in  private  industry.  We  should 
also  impose  late  delivery  penalties,  as  does 
private  industry. 

"I  will  never  vote  to  weaken  the  defense 
posture  of  our  coimtry,  but  I  am  firm  in  my 
resolve  to  attempt  to  cut  waste  and  extrava- 
gance wherever  I  find  it,"  Congressman 
Zwach  concluded. 

RtTRAL    DEVELOPMENT    MXASTTRE    SIGNED    B7 
PRESIDENT 

The  President,  on  August  25,  signed  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1973,  HJFl.  12931, 
which  was  co-authored  by  Congressman  John 
Zwach,  Sixth  District,  Minnesota. 

"The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  make  rural 
America  a  better  place  to  work  smd  to  enjoy 
life  by  providing  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  rural  communities  and  their 
residents."    Congressman    Zwach    explained. 

"It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  guarantee  and  to  make  Insured  loans  for 
commerlcal,  industrial,  and  community  de- 
velopment. 

"It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  loans 
to  rural  youth,  and  Increases  the  limit  for 
farm  operating  loans  from  935,000  to  950,000. 

"It  provides  annual  authorizations  for 
pollution  abatement  grants  of  925  million  to 
be  made  to  individuals  and  an  additional  950 
million  to  coDomunitles. 

"It  provides  an  increase  in  the  annual 
sewer  and  water  grant  authorizations  to  930 
million  for  planning  grants  and  to  9300  mil- 
lion for  development  grants. 

"It  provides  for  maximum  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
private  financial  institutions  by  making  use 
of  guaranteed  loan  programs. 

"In  general  the  legislation  covers  rural 
areas  and  communities  of  up  to  10.000  popu- 
lation. Industrial  loans,  however,  can  be 
made  in  communities  of  up  to  50,000  popu- 
lation. 

"Had  our  producers  been  getting  parity 
prices  for  their  products  these  past  20  years, 
this  shot-in-the-arm  legislation  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  There  la  no  countryside 
economic  ill  that  fair  prices  cannot  cure," 
Congressman  Zwach  concluded. 
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VIETNAM    VETS    TO    GET    SBA    LOANS 

A  liberal  business  loan  program  to  benefit 
nearly  six  million  Viet  Nam  era  war  veterans 
has  been  opened  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  it  was  announced  by  Con- 
gressman John  Zwach,  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

"The  expanded  program  will  permit  veter- 
ans to  apply  for  loans  up  to  950,000  repaya- 
ble over  15  years  at  Interest  rates  as  low  as 
6%,"  Congressman  Zwach  explained. 

"Veterans  must  prove,  however,  that  they 
cannot  qualify  for  regular  bank  financing  or 
other  SBA  lending  programs.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  special  loans.  The  money  may 
be  used  to  start  a  new  business  or  to  expand 
an  existing  firm. 

"A  serviceman  need  not  actually  have 
fought  In  the  Viet  Nam  war  to  qualify  for  the 
assistance.  All  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
United  States  armed  forces  anywhere  since 
August  5,  1964  are  eligible  for  these  loans. 

FEDERAL    AID    DISASTER    AREAS 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  Au- 
gust 14,  passed  a  liberalized  disaster  relief 
bill  which  provides  for  grants  and  loans  to 
victims  of  national  disasters  that  have  oc- 
curred since  January  1,  1972,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Congressman  John  Zwach,  who, 
after  personal  inspection  trips  through  the 
storm  ravaged  areas  of  Minnesota,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  amendment  added  to 
the  bill. 

"Locui  forgiveness  of  up  to  95,000  and  1% 
Interest  rates  may  be  provided  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration."  Congressman  Zwacb 
said. 

"The  bill,  as  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President,  makes  eligible, 
farmers  In  counties  in  western  and  central 
Minnesota  who  suffered  heavy  losses  from 
spring  rains,  as  well  as  farmers  and  others 
who  had  losses  In  floods  in  north  central 
Minnesota." 

In  addition  to  the  specific  counties  affected 
by  the  disaster  designations,  which  the  Con- 
gressman requested  the  President  to  declare, 
aid  also  may  be  provided  on  an  individual 
basis  to  residents  In  nearby  areas  who  suf- 
fered losses  In  the  same  disasters. 

CONGRESS    ABSENTEEISM    COULD    COST 
HOUSE    SEAT 

Congressman  John  Zwach  Joined  Congress- 
man Bob  Price  of  Texas  and  28  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion requiring  members  of  Congress  to  be 
recorded  on  at  least  70%  of  the  roll  call  votes 
during  a  session  or  lose  their  seats. 

"Our  elected  representatives  should  be 
doing  what  they  were  elected  and  are  being 
paid  to  do,  speaking  for  their  constituents  '.n 
Congress.  If  they  fail  to  do  that  30%  of  the 
time,  they  deserve  to  be  replaced,"  Congress- 
man Zwach  said.  "An  exception  Is  made  for 
those  absent  on  official  business  or  becauLe 
of  Illness. 

"Voting  is  a  most  important  duty  of  a 
Congressman.  Although  the  overall  voting 
record  In  the  91st  Congress  was  79%,  there 
were  34  members  with  a  rating  of  less  than 
70%." 

In  an  earlier  Congressional  reform  move. 
Congressman  Zwach  had  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  prohibited  Congressmen  from 
putting  members  of  their  families  on  their 
official  office  payrolls. 

HOUSE    VOTES    TO    LIFT    HTOE    EMBARGO 

The  House  recently  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Extension  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  which  would,  in  effect, 
rescind  the  recent  order  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  placing  an  embargo  on  the  export 
of  cattle  hides. 

The  amendment,  which  previously  was 
passed  in  the  Senate,  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  rather  tnan  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  authority  in  this  field. 

Congressman  Zwach,  an  outspoken  critic 
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of  the  embargo,  bailed  the  amendment  as  a 
victory  for  the  mld-Amerlcan  countryside. 

"This  attempt  to  embargo  hides  so  that 
their  price  would  not  reach  its  natural  supply 
and  demand  level,  would  have  resiilted  in 
lower  livestock  prices  for  our  producers  and 
higher  meat  prices  to  the  consumers,  but 
would  have  had  no  appreciable  Btabillzing 
effect  on  the  price  of  shoes  as  the  manu- 
facturers claimed,"  Congressman  Zwach  said. 

"One  cattle  hide  will  yield  36  pairs  of 
men's  shoes.  Even  at  peak  hide  prices,  the 
leather  in  a  pair  of  shoes  would  cost  only 
about  80^.  This  is  a  long  way  from  the  9<J.0O 
to  98.00  scare  price-increase  the  manufac- 
turers said  they  would  have  to  get  if  hide 
prices  were  not  lowered. 

'It  is  unfortunate  that  every  time  the 
price  on  a  consumer  item  Is  Increased,  an 
effort  is  made  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
producer  rather  than  on  the  middle  man 
chain  where  the  increase  xisually  takes 
place,"  Congressman  Zwach  concluded. 

TWELVE    STATES    IK    WATER    BANK    PBOOOUM 

"Twelve  states  will  participate  in  the  new 
Water  Bank  program  which  is  aimed  at  help- 
ing preserve  waterfowl  habitat  in  areas  where 
It  is  rapidly  disappearing,"  Congressman 
John  Zwacb,  author  of  the  legislation, 
announced. 

"The  program  will  compensate  participat- 
ing farmers  for  maintaining  wetlands  and  for 
providing  needed  additional  habitat  for  nest- 
ing and  breeding  places  for  migratory  water- 
fowl," Congressman  Zwach  explained. 

'^nitlaUy,  the  program  was  offered  in  18 
counties  In  North  Dakota.  10  in  Minnesota. 
12  in  South  Dakota,  six  In  Montana,  three  in 
Wisconsin,  two  In  California  and  Nebraska, 
and  one  county  each  in  five  other  states. 

'Agreements  signed  under  this  program 
nm  for  10  years.  Another  appropriation  Is  in 
the  budget  for  1973  to  provide  a  like  num- 
ber of  10-year  agreements. 

NATIONS  ASKED  TO  PAT  BACK  DEBTS  TO 
XJtnTKD   STATES 

Congressman  John  Zwach  Joined  103  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  in  sponsoring  a 
Concurrent  Resolution  which  calls  upon  the 
Treasury  Department  to  provide  to  Congress 
an  exact  accounting  of  all  monies  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  foreign  governments. 

It  further  directs  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  InfMTO  Congress  as  to  which  obliga- 
tions currently  stand  In  default,  and  what 
measures  the  Department  intends  to  take  to 
collect  these  past  due  debts,  including  the 
918  billion  from  World  War  1. 

"The  United  States  presently  is  owed  at 
least  946  billion  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

HOUSE  APPROVES  RECORD  rUNDINO  TOR  VETERANS 

Congressman  John  Zwach,  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
had  good  words  for  House  action  In  approv- 
ing a  record  $11.8  billion  to  finance  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973. 

"The  allotment  for  veterans'  programs  Is 
8941.5  million  more  than  Congress  voted  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  964.58  million 
more  than  the  President  requested  for  medi- 
cal programs  to  support  a  higher  patient 
lead  in  VA  hospitals."  Congressman  Zwach 
exolalned. 

"This  commitment  by  the  House  is  ample 
testimony  that  we  intend  to  leave  no  stone 
untiu'ned  in  our  efforts  to  give  all  of  our 
veterans  the  best  care  possible. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  for  the 
need  of  this  increased  funding.  I  have  per- 
sonally Inspected  several  of  our  Veterans' 
hospitals  and  saw  their  needs  at  first  hand." 
Congressman  Zwach  concluded. 

ZWACH   AMENDMENT  PROTECTS  SUGAR  ACRES 

An  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  by  Con- 
gressman John  Zwach  has  resulted  In  estab- 
lishing a  preferential  rating  for  the  sugar 
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beet  growers  who  had  been  Baling  to  the 
closed  ChasKa  plant. 

Efforts  to  find  financing  to  bvilld  a  new 
processing  plant  to  replace  the  Chaska  facil- 
ity are  making  excellent  progress,  according 
to  sugar  beet  prowers. 

"The  establishment  of  a  mill  In  our  Sixth 
Congressional  District  would  result  in  a 
starting  minimum  of  60,000  acres  planted  to 
sugar  beets  at  100%  of  parity  supports  and 
the  diversion  of  those  acres  from  soybeans, 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  which  are  in  sur- 
plus," Congressman  Zwach  explained. 

"This  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  entire 
area  In  increased  need  for  transportation, 
more  employment  opp)ortunltles,  and  a 
quickening  of  the  general  economic  welfare. 
Eventually  sugar  beet  production  could  go 
as  high  as  200.000  acres."  Congressman  Zwach 
concluded. 

VA   STEPS   UP  01  JOB  TRAINING 

"The  Veterans  Administration  has  Intensi- 
fied its  efforts  In  Minnesota  to  help  employers 
develop  GI  bUl  on-the-job  training  oppor- 
tunities for  returning  servicemen,"  Congress- 
man John  Zwach,  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  announced 
today. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  VA  is  taking  steps 
to  simplify  the  procedures  employers  must 
follow  in  setting  up  their  veterans'  programs. 

"Special  help  is  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  would  like  to  participate,  but 
which  lack  resources  for  developing  pro- 
grams." Congressman  Zwach  said. 

"The  VA  win  send  training  experts  to  sur- 
vey on-the-job  training  possibilities  and  help 
to  set  up  acceptable  training  situations. 

"Under  approved  programs,  veterans  are 
paid  subsistence  allowances  while  they  are 
in  training.  The  salary  paid  by  the  employer 
goes  up  as  the  trainee  develops  skills  useful 
to  the  employer,"  Congressman  Zwach 
explained. 

EXPORTS    HELP    AORICULTURX 

"One  avenue  open  to  help  bring  about  fair 
prices  for  our  agricultural  producers  Is  to 
Increase  export  marketing,  thereby  reducing 
price-depressing  surpluses,"  Congressman 
John  Zwach  reported  today. 

"Impcfftant  progress  now  Is  being  made 
along  this  line  by  seeking  major  revisions  of 
the  European  Common  Market  Community 
Agrlcult\iral  Polloy. 

"Under  the  previous  Kennedy  Round  trade 
agreements,  agricultural  interests  were  sacri- 
ficed in  favor  of  other  trade. 

"Now,  William  Eberle.  the  American  special 
trade  representative  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Commtmity,  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  KBC  must  agree  to  fundamental  re- 
visions of  its  agricultural  trade  pyollcy  as  a 
portion  of  a  lasting  monetary  settlement. 

"More  specifically."  Congressman  Zwach 
said,  "the  United  States  Is  pressing  for  a  re- 
duction in  export  subsidies,  a  reduction  of 
the  threshold*  price  on  agricultural  items 
entering  Europe  luider  the  variable  levy,  and 
the  elimination  of  other  discriminatory 
practices. 

"These  Initial  steps  by  our  government  are 
most  encouraging.  I  hope,  expect,  and  urge 
that  they  continue,"  Congressman  Zwach 
concluded. 

CHANGES    SUGGESTED    FOR    1873    FARM    ACT 

Congressman  John  Zwach,  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  has 
suggested  scone  changes  which  he  will  try 
to  Incorporate  into  the  Farm  Act  of  1973 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  coming 
Congress. 

"Since  Agriculture  Is  the  major  source  of 
new  wealth  in  America,  we  cannot  have  a 
prosperous  economy  if  we  have  less  than 
equal  income  in  the  countryside.  Whenever 
we  have  had  prosperity  in  rural  America, 
there  has  been  prosperity  nationwide,"  Con- 
gressman Zwach  said. 

"For  the  good  of  all  America,  we  must  pre- 
serve intact,  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"The  greatest  iKxast  we  can  give  the  econ- 
omy of  aU  America  is  to  bring  full  parity 
prices  to  our  food  producers,  the  forgotten 
segment  of  our  national  economy,  

"To  achieve  these  ends,  we  must  increase 
supports  and  loan  rates  mi  feed   grains. 

"Automatic  cost  of  living  increases  should 
be  a  part  of  our  crop  support  paymenU. 

"There  should  be  an  accelerating  effort  to 
increase  our  foreign  agricultxiral  markeU. 

"Because  American  farmers  have  always 
been  miracle  workers,  we  have  never  known 
a  shortage  of  food  or  fiber.  On  the  contrary, 
our  problwn  has  been  overabundanoe. 

"Our  domestic  food  market  basically  should 
be  reserved  for  our  own  people.  Our  producers 
should  not  be  driven  out  of  busmess  whUe 
inducements  are  made  to  foreign  producers 
to  encroach  upon  our  domestic  markets. 

"The  family  farm  Is  America's  greatest 
asset.  We  must  work  and  pass  legislation  to 
preserve  tt. 

I  also  have  a  picture  with  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation with  a  caption  saying: 

"In  appreciation  of  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  smaU  business  com- 
munity and  for  sponsorship  of  smaU  business 
tax  reform  legislation,"  reads  the  award  pre- 
sented to  Congressman  John  Zwach  recently 
by  the  National  Small  Business  Association. 

Another  picture  shows  me  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  the  following  caption: 

"Thanks  for  a  Job  well  done,"  President 
Nixon  tells  Congressman  John  Zwach,  a  co- 
author, following  the  President's  signing  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act.  "This  Act.  to- 
gether with  your  vigorous  pursuit  of  foreign 
agricultural  trade  transactions  will  mean  a 
great  deal  toward  the  renewal  of  Countryside 
America."  Congressman  Zwach  told  the 
President. 

A  third  Illustration  shows  a  map  of 
Minnesota  outlining  the  new  congres- 
sional districts.  Its  caption  states: 

The  new  alignment  for  Minnesota  Con- 
gressional Districts  U  shown  on  the  above 
map.  It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  new  Sixth  Dis- 
trict loses  Crow  Wing,  Morrison,  Swift  and 
Stevens  counties  but  gains  Cottonwood,  Mur- 
ray, Pipestone,  Rock,  Nobles.  Jackson  and  a 
northwestern  portion  of  Hennepin  counties. 


HON.  ALTON  A.  LENNON 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
Congressman  Alton  A.  Lennok.  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina delegation,  will  be  returning  home 
after  many  years  of  service. 

Congressman  Lennon.  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, has  rendered  great  service  to  both 
his  State  and  Nation  through  the  years. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Merchant 
Mtutoe  Committee  and  by  our  close  asso- 
ciation on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography, which  he  chairs.  I  have  come  to 
know  Alton  Lknnon  as  a  very  dedicated 
public  servant  and  conscientious  legisla- 
tor. We  all  know  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  and  the  fine  record 
he  has  established.  I  know  that  his  valu 
able  service  will  be  missed. 
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As  a  friend  and  coUeague.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  well  In 
the  future  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  privilege  I  have  had  in  serv- 
ing with  him. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  JEWISH 
VOTE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12.  1972 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  October  9.  1972.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  contained  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Sejrmour  Siegel,  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  Jewish  intellectual  journal 
Sh'ma.  In  this  article.  Siegel  cogently 
explains  why  American  Jews  should  vote 
for  President  Nixon  on  November  7.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  include 
the  Siegel  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9,  1972] 
Thx  QtrrsnoN  or  the  Jewish  Votb 
( By  Seymour  Siegel ) 
I  have  never  voted  for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential caadldate.  This  year  I  shall  vote  Xor 
President  NUon.  I  have  enlisted  as  an  active 
worker  In  the  campaign  for  his  re-election. 
How  much  of  this  decision  Is  the  re«\ilt 
of  Jewish  Issues?  The  question  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  answer  since  It  assumes  a  com- 
partmentalized mind  partially  activated  at 
different  tlmee.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  of 
course,  that  each  of  us  makes  decisions  In 
response  to  the  varloxis  factor*  that  make  up 
our  personalities.  Thus  I  vote  In  response  to 
my  social  class,  experiences,  sex.  Income,  and. 
last,  but  certainly  not  least,  my  Jewlshnese. 
I  do  take  my  Jewlshness  seriously  and  there- 
fore I  am  sure  that  It  la  «Ji  Important  factor 
In  deciding  how  to  vote.  It  Is,  however,  not 
the  only  factor. 

My  vote  for  the  President  Is  the  result  of 
weighing  his  approach  to  three  different  as- 
pects of  national  life:  foreign  policy,  the 
possibilities  of  an  <H>en  society,  and  the  values 
that  form  a  national  lifestyle. 

President  Nixon's  foreign  policy,  by  and 
large,  has  been  spectacularly  effective.  He 
has  managed  to  combine  realism  with  flexi- 
bility and  thus  brought  about  a  break- 
through In  our  relations  with  the  other 
superpowers.  He  has  avoided  total  capitula- 
tion and  Illusion  about  the  forces  Involved 
In  today's  world.  He  has  also  not  been  the 
prisoner  of  an  Inflexible  attitude  toward  the 
powers  which  determine  the  course  of  world 
events.  So  far,  these  initiatives  seem  to  hold 
out  a  great  promise  for  the  future. 

The  State  of  Israel  is  a  legitimate  issue. 
In  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  this  stance 
of  negotlatng  from  strength  has  been  espe- 
cially effective.  There  Is  no  doubt  (and  the 
Israelis  seem  the  first  to  agree)  that  Israel 
Is  m  a  far  better  position  today  than  it  was 
four  veara  ago.  The  strengthening  of  Israel's 
milltarv  position  and  the  promise  of  Ameri- 
can oppoeltlon  against  Soviet  military  threat 
has  so  changed  the  situation  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  to  withdraw  from  the  area.  There 
Is  now  hope  for  real  negotiations  which  can 
lead  to  peace.  Such  a  record  deserves  the 
support  of  citizens,  both  Jews  and  non-Jews. 
As  Jews  we.  of  course,  have  a  special  Interest 
In  the  events  of  the  Middle  East.  There  is  no 
reason  to  hide  ruch  an  Interest.  To  most  of 
lis,  the  future  of  Judaism  la  now  tied  up 
inexorably  with  the  future  of  the  Jewish 
state. 

It  seems  clear  to  many  that  the  kind  of 
isolationism    fostered    by    McOovem    forces 
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and  the  severe  cutting  down  of  military  ex- 
penditure does  not  augur  weU  few  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  kind  of  policy  which 
strengthens  the  security  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. This  In  spite  of  the  admittedly  sincere 
statements  of  McOovem  and  the  Democratic 
platfcwm  about  Israel.  Since  these  promises 
do  not  fit  into  the  general  world  view  which 
McOovem  represents  they  mn  leas  than 
reassuring. 

As  lmp<xtant  as  foreign  policy  is  for  all 
of  us.  It  Is  also  vital  to  consider  the  kind  of 
society  envisioned  by  the  leading  candidates. 
Jews  have  always  prospered  in  an  open  so- 
ciety. An  open  society  means  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  ideal  where  individuals  are  Judged 
by    what    they    are,    not    by    which    group 
they  belong  to.  It  refers  to  a  social  system 
in  which  ingenuity,  energy  and  native  en- 
dowment   are    rewarded    regardless    of    who 
possesses  them.  The  two  main  threats  to  an 
open   society   are   a   caste   system   in   which 
people   are    froeen   into   the   condition   Into 
which  they  are  bom,  and  a  quota  society 
In  which  the  rewards  of  the  community  are 
apportioned  according  to  some  formula.  Ex- 
cept for  some  of  the  oppressed  racial  groups 
in  this  country,  it  has  been  one  of  the  glories 
of   America   that   persons   could   rise   above 
their  position  at  birth.  The  main  threat  to 
an  open  society  today  la  the  notion  of  quotas 
and  percentage  distribution  of  the  rewards 
of  our  community.  This  kind  of  policy  Is  not 
only  Ineffective  it  is  also  unjiist.  We  are  bid- 
den of  course  to  pursue  Justice.  But  we  must 
pursue  J\istlce  justly.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  our  society  that  all  benefit  from  the 
freedom  accorded  to  every  one. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  kind  of  social 
policy  Senator  McOovem  has  espoused  has 
the  overtones  of  percentage  distribution  of 
the  rewards  of  our  society.  He  has  already 
In  the  case  of  the  democratic  convention 
apportioned  delegate  seats  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  race.  He  has  already  promised  everything 
from  cabinet  posts  to  Supreme  Court  seats 
to  the  various  minorities.  Though  there  have 
been  lapses  in  the  present  Administration  it 
is  obvious  that  the  President's  policies  have 
much  better  prospects  in  preserving  the 
notion  of  merit  and  an  open  society.  This  is 
beneficial  to  Jews  and  other  "high  achievers  " 
It  Is,  In  the  long  run.  the  best  way  for  the 
groups  within  our  society  who  have  suffered 
disabilities  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  society. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  question  of  na- 
tional lifestyle.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  direc- 
tion of  a  society  Is  a  reflection  of  the  values 
espoused  by  the  consensus  of  the  community. 
Discerning  commentators,  by  no  means  pro- 
Nixon,  such  as  Garry  Wills  (see  his  book, 
"Nixon  Agonlstes  ") .  have  observed  an  under- 
lying pattern  in  Nixon's  approach  to  life  and 
world  view.  Wills  sees  him  upholding  the 
venerable  liberal  ideas  of  achievement 
through  effort;  restraint;  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  structure  and  tradition; 
and  the  value  of  giving  everyone  a  chance 
to  start  at  the  same  place  without  guarantee- 
ing that  they  will  end  up  In  a  dead  heat.  Mr. 
NUon  has  tried  to  uphtdd  these  principles  in 
hia  social  policies.  These  are  to  be  contrasted 
with  those  of  Senator  McOovem.  McGovem's 
election  would  certainly  bring  to  power  those 
whose  morality  and  world  view  would  be  very 
different  than  those  now  held  by  the  majority 
of  Americans. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Senator  McOovem 
himself  favors  looser  sexual  morality,  more 
tolerance  of  the  denigration  of  the  work 
ethic,  etc.  But  anyone  who  has  watched  the 
course  of  the  campaign  and  observed  the 
forces  for  whom  the  Democratic  candidate 
speaks  cannot  help  but  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  those  who  favor  an  essential 
change  In  American  lifestyle  and  world  view 
see  him  as  their  champion.  These  who  see 
life  in  different  terms  (and  I  am  convinced 
that  traditional  Jews  are  among  these)  will 
favor  the  more  traditional  approach  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 


October  12,  1972 


MEMORIAL  TO  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or    NO«TH    CAROLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  a  mountain  on  the  North  Carolina 
side  of  the  Smoky  Moimtalna  National 
Park  was  designated  as  a  memorial  to 
former  Congressman  Zebulon  Weaver 
who  represented  North  Carolina's  11th 
District  in  Congress  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  used  his  ofBce 
In  Congress  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sm'^'ty  Mountains  National 
Park.  The  Wt  xm  North  Carolina 
Historical  Association  had  urged  by  res- 
olution the  approval  of  Mount  Zebulon 
Weaver  as  the  name  of  a  mountain  peak 
in  the  park.  I  quote  from  the  resolution: 
Whereas,  Congressman  Weaver  Introduced 
the  legislation  that  created  the  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  In  1924,  and. 

Whereas,  in  recognition  of  these  contribu- 
tions, thousands  of  citizens  of  Western  North 
Carolina  signed  petitions  in  1938,  requesting 
that  a  certain  hitherto  unnamed  peak,  ap- 
proximately 5,300  feet  In  elevation,  shown 
on  the  east  half  of  the  topographic  map  of 
the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
and  located  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
southeast  of  Luftee  Oap  and  about  one  mile 
southwest  of  Newfound  Gap  on  the  main  top 
of  Thomas  Ridge,  at  approximate  longitude 
83  degrees  26  minutes  15  seconds  and  latitude 
35  degrees  36  minutes  20  seconds,  situated 
and  lying  entirely  within  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  be  designated  as  Mount  Zebulon 
Weaver,  and. 

Whereas,  this  petition  was  denied  on  the 
sole  and  only  grounds  that  euch  designations 
could  not  be  made  on  behalf  of  living  per- 
sons, therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Association  endorse  a  pro- 
posal to  designate  this  hitherto  unnamed 
peak  as  Mount  Zebiolon  Weaver. 

On  December  17,  1924,  Congressman 
Weaver  introduced  HJl.  10983  which 
read  in  part  as  follows : 

Whereas,  all  of  the  great  national  parks 
of  the  nation  are  situated  In  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  there  has 
not  been  set  apart  any  area  of  the  eastern 
Appalachian  Mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  natural  phenomena,  the 
great  forests  with  which  they  are  clothed, 
and  the  wUdlife  and  flora  pecvUlar  to  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  sclentlflc  study;   and 

Whereas,  In  the  Appalachian  Range  of 
mountains  there  is  to  be  found  In  North 
Carolina  and  contiguous  territory  in  Teimes- 
see  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Smoky 
Range,  the  greatest  mountain  mass  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  representing  to 
the  lai-gest  extent  of  aU  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena and  flora  Incident  to  this  great 
mountain  range:  and 

Whereas,  said  area  would  be  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  entire  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  would  afford  abundant 
opportunity  for  recreational  purposes  and 
constitute  a  great  outdoor  museum  for  scl- 
entlflc research. 

Ev«itually.  Congress  passed  S.  4109, 
authorizing  a  study  of  both  the  Smoky 
Mountain  range  and  the  Mammoth  Cave 
region  of  Kentucky  for  national  park 
recognition. 

The  bill,  signed  by  President  Coolidge 
in  February    1925,   was    an   important 

breakthrough  in  the  efforts  of  many  peo- 
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pie  to  secure  a  national  park  in  the 

Smoky  Mountains.  The  event  was  akin 
to  the  famous  stat«nent  by  Winston 
Churchill  that : 

Xhls  is  not  the  end;  It  is  not  even  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  But  It  Is,  perhaps,  the 
end  of  the  beginning. 

This  park  stands  as  a  monument  to 
many  men  and  women  who  played  a  role 
in  getting  it  established.  Most  of  the 
land  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  was  acquired  by  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  aided  by  a  $5 
million  donation  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  many,  many  other  do- 
nations from  Interested  citizens  and  the 
land  was  donated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used  as  a  park.  No  other 
major  park  in  the  Nation  represents  so 
much  local  interest  and  local  participa- 
tion. 

During  the  ceremony  last  August  ded- 
icating Mount  Zebulon  Weaver,  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Dr.  Richard  W. 
lobst.  university  archivist  of  Western 
Carolina  University,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues: 

Zebulon  Weaver,  late  congressman  from  the 
Eleventh  North  Carolina  District,  was  bom 
on  a  farm  at  WeavervlUe,  Buncombe  County, 
North  Carolina,  on  May  12,  1872.  He  was  the 
son  of  Captain  William  Elbert  Weaver  and 
his  wife,  Hannah  E.  (Balrd)  Weaver,  members 
of  two  of  the  most  prominent  families  in 
Western  North  Carolina.  John  Weaver  had 
been  the  flrst  settler  on  lower  Reems  Creek, 
in  what  was  at  the  time  Burke,  but  is  now 
Buncombe  County.  He  arrived  in  the  area 
before  1790.  The  town  of  Weaverville  was 
named  fear  his  youngest  son,  Montravllle 
Weaver,  who  owned  the  land  on  which  the 
town  was  built  and  who  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  Weaver  CoUege — and  donor  of  the 
land  for  the  campus  site.  MontravUle  Weaver 
married  Jane  Balrd. 

One  of  their  children  was  William  Elbert, 
bom  in  Buncombe  County  on  June  16,  1841. 
He  was  a  student  at  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege In  Virginia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Con- 
federate War.  Putting  aside  his  books,  he 
Joined  the  Confederate  Army  on  September 
11,  1861,  as  a  private  In  Company  H,  Twenty- 
ninth  North  Carolina  Volunteers.  He  wsls 
soon  promoted  to  color  sergeant,  first  ser- 
geant and  acting  quartermaster  and  was 
commissioned  captain  quartermaster  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  on  July  3,  1863.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  was  brevetted  major.  For  several 
years  after  the  war  he  practiced  law  in  Ashe- 
vUle,  but  retired  on  account  of  jjoor  health. 
He  continued  to  have  large  land  Interests 
around  Weaverville  and  was  a  leader  In 
Democratic  Party  politics,  serving  In  1881  as 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly. He  married  Hannah  E.  Balrd,  a  native 
of  Buncombe  County  and  daughter  of 
Adolphus  Balrd,  merchant  and  planter,  and 
granddaughter  of  Zebulon  Balrd — who  was 
also  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Zebulon 
Balrd  Vance. 

Zebulon  Weaver  graduated  from  Weaver 
College  In  1890,  and  taught  school  In  Madi- 
son County.  He  attended  the  University  of 
North  CaroUna  In  1894-95,  and.  in  the  latter 
year,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Ashevllle, 
devoting  himself  to  general  corporation  and 
civil  law.  In  1907  and  1909  he  served  In  the 
North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives,  and 
from  1913  to  1915  he  held  a  seat  in  the  State 
Senate.  In  1907  he  helped  to  prepare  legisla- 
tion that  resulted  In  the  passage  of  the  flrst 
state  conservation  laws.  As  a  boy  he  was 
closely  acquainted  with  the  well-known 
North  Carolina  ornithologist,  John  S.  Carnes, 
and  later  became  a  strong  supporter  of  wild 
life  conservation  and  the  establishment  of 
bird  sanctuaries  and  game  preserves.  Weaver, 
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in  short,  was  a  lover  of  wild  life  and  of  na- 
tiiral  beauty — especlaUy  In  Western  North 
Carolina. 

In  1916  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  old  Tenth  North  Carolina  District,  which, 
at  the  time,  was  normally  Republican — 
whUe  Mr.  Weaver  was  a  staunch  Democrat. 
He  served  In  the  Slxty-flith.  Sixty-sixth, 
Sixty-seventh,  Sixty-eighth,  Sixty-ninth  and 
Seventieth  Congresses.  Although  defeated  for 
reelection  In  1928  In  the  Republican  up- 
surge of  that  year,  he  was  returned  to  the 
Seventy-second  Congress  on  March  4.  1931, 
and  to  the  seven  succeeding  Congresses 
(March  4,  1931-January  3,  1947) .  During  this 
period  (1924)  he  was  the  father  of  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  and  was  Instrumental  In  se- 
curing the  Ashevllle  (Buncombe  County) 
court  hovise  and  post  office — and  In  making 
Oteen  Veterans  Hospital  a  large  and  perma- 
nent Installation  for  the  care  of  veterans. 
Mr.  Weaver  also  was  responsible  for  con- 
structing the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  around 
AshevUle  and  over  Plsgah  Ridge  and  Mount 
Pisgah.  He  secured  funds  to  buUd  the  New- 
found Gap>-Cllngmans  Dome  Highway,  and 
to  construct  the  many  miles  of  horse  and 
foot  trails  which  thousands  enjoy  annually 
In  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park. 

By  the  late  19308  Mr.  Weaver  boA  risen  to 
ranking  member,  below  the  chairman,  of  the 
very  Important  and  powerful  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  In  this  capacity  he  helped 
to  secure  much  good  legislation  for  the 
United  States. 

On  October  11.  1899  Mr.  Weaver  married 
Anna  Capers  Hyman,  daughter  of  a  prom- 
inent lumberman,  Theodore  Hyman,  of 
Goldsboro  and  New  Bern.  They  had  Ave 
chUdren:  Mary  Danvers,  later  Mrs.  Carter  H. 
Hltes  of  Ashevllle;  Hannah  Balrd.  the  future 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Johnson  of  Washington,  D.C.: 
Theodore  Hyman.  of  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina; Zebulon  Weaver,  Jr.,  now  a  district 
Judge  in  Ashevllle:  and  Frances,  the  future 
Mrs.  Walter  Cuthrell. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  renomlnatlon  in  1946.  He  returned  to 
Ashevllle  and  resumed  his  law  practice.  He 
died  there  on  October  29.  1948  and  Is  in- 
terred in  Riverside  Cemetery,  where  other 
famous  sons — and  daughters — of  Western 
North  Carolina  have  found  their  flnal  rest- 
ing place. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  the  North  Carolina 
Place-name  Committee  for  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  recommended  that 
a  f>eak  In  the  Park  be  named  in  honor  of 
Congressman  Weaver.  The  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  and  petitions  were 
prepared  by  local  citizens  and  addressed  to 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Geographic  Names  In  Washington. 
DC.  One  p>etltlon  explained: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition 
and  request  that  a  mountain  be  offlclally 
designated  'Mt.  Weaver";  this  mountain  being 
a  hitherto  unnamed  peak.  apfMwxlmjately 
S.300  feet  elevation,  shown  on  east  half  at 
topographic  map  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  park,  about  %  mile  8.  E.  of  Luftee 
gap,  about  1  mile  8.  W.  of  Newfound  gap  on 
main  top  of  Thomas  ridge,  approximate  long. 
83  deg..  26  mln..  15  sec.,  lat.  35  deg.,  36  mln., 
20  sec.,  lying  entirely  within  North  Carolina." 
The  petition  continued: 
"Realizing  that  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
your  bcwu^  to  name  geographlc«il  features  for 
living  persons  '\mles8  adopted  by  local  usage' 
we  aver  that  the  above  described  mountain 
is  now — and  will  always  hereafter  be — known 
to  \]S  as  "Mt.  Weaver'." 

Becaoose  of  this  policy  of  not  naming  geo- 
graphical features  for  living  persons  the 
petitions  were  unsuccessful  and  a  mountain 
might  never  have  been  named  for  Zebtilon 
Weaver.  Hbwever,  because  of  the  persistence 
and  foresight  of  one  lady,  a  citizen  of  Ashe- 
vllle,  Mrs.   Sara  A.   Smithson,   Congressman 
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Weaver's  longtime  private  secretary,  a  peti- 
tion was  prepared  last  fall  and  submitted  to 
the  October  meeting  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Hlstcaical  Association.  The  petmoc 
caUed  for  the  naming  of  the  same  unnamed 
peak  on  Thomas  Divide.  It  paased.  was  sent 
to  our  able  Congressman  Boy  Taylor  of  Black 
Mountain,  who  submitted  it  to  the  United 
States  Board  on  Geographical  Names. 

In  late  March  of  this  year  this  body  ap- 
proved the  naming  of  the  mountain  as 
'Mount  Zebukm  Weaver'.  Therefore,  perma- 
nent honor  has  oocne  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  North  Carolina's  most  lUustrlous  sons.  His 
mountain  wUl  always  stand — not,  at  S.300 
feet,  the  highest  mountain  In  that  lofty 
range,  but  a  peak  of  moderation  and  humility 
reflecting  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  rooted  tn 
the  bedrock  of  Western  North  Carolina. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MAaiXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
in  Congress  have  expressed  our  outrage 
at  the  Imposition  of  a  so-called  educa- 
tional tax  upon  Soviet  citizens  who  wish 
to  emigrate.  This  is  clearly  a  "ransom" 
tax.  aimed  at  the  many  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  appUed  for  exit  visas  to  Israel  and 
other  countries.  As  has  been  noted,  the 
only  hope  Russian  Jews  now  have  of 
rescinding  this  tax  is  If  massive  pressure 
can  be  mounted  against  it  tn  the  West. 

The  protests  of  all  Americans  must  be 
heard,  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
alike.  In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  following  tele- 
gram from  John  E.  McCarthy,  director 
of  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  of 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  to  the 
Jewish  Conmiunity  Council  of  Greater 
Washington.  Solidarity  in  this  cause  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

The  telegram  follows: 

OcTOBn  6,  1972. 

JKWISR      COMMUWm      COCMCU.     OF     GaXATB 

Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

There  Is  no  nobler  destiny,  nor  any  greater 
gift  that  your  rally  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry 
can  make  to  the  years  to  that  wlU  foUMr 
than  to  prepare  the  way  toward  a  lMttJbB( 
solution  to  the  world's  refugee  pixiblems. 

The  political,  mUltary  and  ethnic  convul- 
sions of  this  century  have  given  rise  to  vir- 
tual armies  of  uprooted  and  dispossessed.  It 
is  not  without  wonder  that  many  refer  to 
our  times  as  the  "Age  of  the  Uprooted — ^the 
Centxiry  of  the  Homeless  Man". 

When  I  flrst  heard  about  yoiir  planned 
rally  at  the  Ellipse  this  Sunday.  I  was  re- 
mlixded  of  the  Pearson  Commission  Report 
and  it's  suggestion  that  ".  .  .  Concern  with 
the  Improvement  of  human  condition  is  no 
longer  divisible  ...  we  live  In  a  village  wortd 
...  we  belong  to  a  world  community." 

Our  response  today  to  the  needs  of  Soviet 
Jewry  will  bear  heavily  on  the  matters  ef- 
fecting the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  the 
structure  of  an  orderly  but  humane  society 
In  the  future. 

The  test  we  face  is  to  ensure  every  In- 
dividual his  right  to  find  a  home  of  his 
choice,  his  right  to  develop  aiul  imfwove  and 
hia  right  to  determine  his  own  destiny  with- 
out Intervention. 

In  this  quest,  we  must  not  forget  our  Jew- 
ish brethren  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

For  so  long  as  we  do  not  secure  these  basics 
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for  tbem  %zui  for  the  multitude  of  other  dlB- 
treaaed  of  the  world,  we  are  not  solving  the 
problem  nor  exerctalng  our  Judalc-Chrtotlan 
prlnclplea. 

I  Join  with  you  m  the  struggle  to  improve 
the  lot  of  »U  dlstresaed  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. In  addition,  I  siipport  the  Jackson 
amendment  currently  before  the  Congreae 
which  would  deny  a  "mo»t  favorite  nation" 
status  and  preferred  trade  agreementa  to 
countries  which  do  not  allow  free  emigration 
and  I  urge  aU  our  fellow  organizations  and 
constituencies  to  do  the  same. 

Por  this  purpoM  I  write  this  brief  note. 
Toward  this  goal,  I  will  channel  my  efforts. 
Together  we  can  do  a  great  deal  In  leading 
the  way.  Together  I   am  confident,  we  will 
do  a  great  deal  In  leading  the  way. 
JoHW  E.  McCaktht, 
Director,  Migration  and  Refugee  Services. 
United  States  Catholic  Confereiice. 


MORE  BAD  NEWS  FOR  THE 
UNHEALTHY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    aCA3&4CHUaETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  this  is  getting  to  be  something  of 
an  ajinual  event — unfortunately.  Deduct- 
ibles for  medicare  seem  to  have  nowhere 
to  go  but  up  any  more.  On  the  10th  of 
Ortober,  I  was  Informed  by  HEW  that  the 
Secretary  had  determined  that  a  patient's 
deductible,  currently  the  first  $68  of  his 
hospital  bills,  is  going  to  go  up  $4  to  $72 
starting  January  1  under  part  A  of  the 
medicare  hospital  insurance  program.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  were  it  not  for  a  ruling 
of  the  Price  Commission  the  increcise 
would  have  been  $8. 

I  find  this  to  be  a  most  disturbing 
situation  Indeed.  For  2  years  in  a  row 
now.  senior  citizens  depending  upon 
medicare  programs  for  hospitalization 
have  been  faced  with  increases.  Last 
year's  Increase  was  $8.  Apparently,  this 
year's  was  going  to  be  the  same.  Sixteen 
dollars.  Talk  about  inflation,  this  is  the 
best  evidence  I  know  that  present  poli- 
cies to  control  costs  Jtre  totally  failing  in 
one  key  sector  and  that  Is  health  care 
delivery.  We,  in  effect,  are  witnessing  a 
20  percent  Increase  in  the  deductible  in 


the  space  of  a  year  over  where  it  stood 
in  December  of  1971. 
As  I  said  last  year — 
The  Federal  Oovemment  should  be  giving 
a  lead,  setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  I  think  this  is  a  poor  example. 
Indeed. 

Again,  to  anyone  living  on  social  se- 
curity benefits,  watching  their  pennies 
and  fearing  hospitalization  above  all 
else,  this  percentage  increase  Is  a  real 
burden — more  than  a  matter  of  a  few 
dollars  and  caits — the  way  It  might  be 
viewed  by  a  younger  person  enjoying  a 
full  earning  caijaclty.  A  real  concern  to 
me  is  that  this  higher  deductible— as  weU 
as  Increases  In  amovmts  a  beneficiary  will 
have  to  pay  for  his  61st  to  90th  days  of  a 
hospital  stay,  plus  any  "lifetime  reserve" 
days  used  and  days  covered  In  an  ex- 
tended care  facility— are  certain  to  touch 
off  another  round  of  increases  sometime 
next  year  in  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
Medex  plans,  supplementing  medicare 
insurance. 

The  Medex  plans  issued  by  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  pick  up  the  deductible  the 
medicare  patient  has  to  pay ;  also  the  co- 
insurance, now  $17  per  day,  for  each  day 
used  between  the  61st  and  90th  days. 

The  new  colnsursmce  pa3rment  will  be 
$18  per  day  starting  In  January. 

If  a  medicare  beneficiary  exhausts  all 
his  hospital  days  in  a  single  benefit  pe- 
riod and  draws  upon  his  60  lifetime  re- 
serve days,  he  wUl  have  to  pay  $36  per 
day  for  each  day  used,  instead  of  the 
present  $34  per  day. 

If  the  point  I  am  making  has  not  al- 
ready been  appreciated,  consider  this  ad- 
ditional statistical  information.  Back  in 
July  of  1966  when  medicare  began  just 
6  years  ago,  the  patient  had  to  pay  the 
first  $40  of  his  hospital  biU.  Subsequent 
increases  to  $42,  then  $50,  then  $60  and 
as  of  last  January  to  $68  means  that  we 
have  witnessed  inflation  in  excess  of  75 
percent  in  just  a  6-year  period.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  our  elderly  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  rising  costs  when  every 
Increase  in  their  benefits  seems  to  be 
matched  by  increases  in  the  costs  of 
medical  attention  and  the  rest  of  the  ba- 
sic needs  of  life.  Reforming  social  security 
benefits  Is  not  enough.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  make  reform  of  health  Insur- 
ance programs  its  major  consideration 
for  this  next  Congress. 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  had  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  Alton  LgimoN  In  the  House 
wUl  feel  a  loss  that  cannot  easily  be  filled. 
I  have  long  esteemed  him  for  his  loyal 
service  and  his  clear  judgment.  We  have 
worked  together  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  over  the  years  and  I  have 
come  to  regard  him  not  only  as  a  re- 
spected colleague,  but  as  a  close  and  dear 
friend.  May  his  retirement  from  the 
House  be  only  another  step  toward  ful- 
filling his  goals  in  life  and  may  his  back- 
ward glances  to  his  work  here  bring  him 
deep  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


HON.  CHARLES  JONAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
always  regret  having  to  say  good-by  to 
colleagues  we  hold  in  high  esteem  and 
admiration,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  our  good  friend,  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Raper  Jonas. 

Charlie  Jonas  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  not  only  In  representing  the  citizens 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  but 
in  turning  in  an  always  excellent  record 
of  service  to  the  great  Appropriations 
Committee  on  which  we  both  serve  and 
to  oiu-  Nation.  Congress  will  be  the  poorer 
for  his  departure,  but  all  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  him  as  a  friaid 
and  to  serve  closely  with  him  wish  him 
an  abundance  of  happiness,  health  and 
prosperity  in  his  retirement  from  Capitol 
Hill. 

Our  good  friend's  retirement  means  a 
dual  loss  to  Mrs.  Minshall  and  to  me,  for 
we  will  also  miss  Charlie's  lovely  and 
gracious  wife,  Annie  Elliott,  whose 
friendship  is  a  treasure  to  us  both. 


SENATE— Frirfai/,  October  13, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Maryland. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  Donald  Craig  Kerr, 
Th.  D  .  pastor,  Roland  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Lord  God,  keeper  of  our  life's  destiny 
and  guardian  of  our  Nation's  fortune, 
we  lift  our  voices  in  praise  of  that  un- 
folding truth  which  may  put  us  In  touch 
with  those  principles  and  values  that  will 


unite  mankind  in  a  brotherhood  of  peace, 
justice,  and  reverence. 

Under  obedience  to  that  divine  spirit 
which  guides  otir  thoughts  and  Inspires 
our  decisions,  we  pray  for  the  Senate  of 
this  land  that  It  may  awaken  the  con- 
sciences of  our  people  to  a  vision  of  prom- 
ise and  new  adventure  for  our  country. 
Lord  Gkxl,  whose  watchful  vigilance  over 
our  Nation's  progress  has  rewarded  us 
with  benefits  and  blessings,  deliver  us 
from  the  sins  of  fear  and  suspicion;  so 
that  In  thankful  loyalty  we  may  put  our 
tnist  in  the  future  and  have  tlie  courage 
to  be  led  by  the  wisdom  of  the  prophets 
and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
fMr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

VS.  Senate, 
Peesidbnt  pho  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  October  13. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State 


oX  Maryland,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
cualr  during  my  absence. 

James  O,  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    MATHIAS    thereupon    took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day October  12,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  1198)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to 
its  suitability  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness the  area  conunonly  known  as  the 
Indian  Peaks  Area  In  the  State  of 
Colorado,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  16987)  to 
amend  the  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  In  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Bes.  710.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  greeting  and  felicitations  of  Con- 
gress to  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Its  founding;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  721.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  8.  3607. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


SENATOR  LEN  B.   JORDAN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body  an- 
nounced his  decision  this  year  to  retire 
from  the  Senate.  Len  Jordan — his  warm 
friendship,  his  keen  intelligence,  his 
sound  judgment,  his  dependability — will 
be  missed  sorely. 

This  distinguished  statesman,  a  former 
Governor  of  his  State,  is  beloved  by  Ida- 
hoans.  He  has  a  working  knowledge  of 
government  second  to  very  few,  if  any; 
having  served  In  the  Idaho  Legislature 
prior  to  being  elected  Governor,  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, and  as  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Advisory  Board. 

Len  Jordan  was  a  warrior,  enlisting  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  I.  He  subsequently  earned 
honors  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  And  Len  Jordan  Is  a 
religious  man,  as  we  know  from  hearing 


his  thoughts  presented  on  nmny  occa- 
sions to  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Boise  Methodist 
Church  and  he  is  a  Mason. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  serve  with  Len  on  both  the  In- 
terior, and  Finance  Committees.  His  wise 
counsel  has  been  sought  often  by  many 
Senators.  It  has  always  been  modestly 
presented,  but  freely  given.  And  I  have 
placed  a  high  value  upon  it. 

In  addition  to  our  Senate  association, 
our  District  of  Columbia  association  and 
the  natural  affiliation  we  liave  had  be- 
cause Wyoming  and  Idaho  share  a  bor- 
der, Len  Jordan  and  I  share  another 
common  ground.  Both  of  us  are  men  of 
agriculture — farmers  and  ranchers. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  this  morning 
to  be  reading  a  newspaper  over  break- 
fast: the  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  News,  of 
August  25,  1939. 

At  that  time  of  publication,  Len  Jor- 
dan was  a  farmer  on  the  Snake  River  In 
the  area  of  Enterprise,  Oreg.  His  great 
ingenuity,  that  we  have  come  to  know 
so  well  here,  was  quite  in  evidence  in 
1939,  according  to  this  newspaper  article. 
It  was  headlined:  "Probably  Is  Not 
Interested  in  P-U-D,"  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

without  doubt  the  sweepstakes  award  for 
unique,  ingenious  homemade  electrical  plant 
In  Pacific  Northwest  should  go  to  Leonard 
Jordan,  farmer  living  on  the  Snake  River 
some  distance  from  Enterprise.  Jordan's  plant 
consists  of  an  old  automobile  generator 
turned  by  a  water  driven  wheel.  This  Is  an 
old  Ford  car  wheel  rimmed  with  "sheep 
bells"  into  which  a  small  stream  of  piped 
water  is  directed.  The  water  Is  diverted  from 
an  Irrigation  ditch.  Storage  batteries  store 
up  reserve  energy.  The  current  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  provide  lights,  also  run  a  wash- 
ing machine,  grindstone  and  similar  smaU 
devices. 

In  more  recent  years,  maiiy  more  news- 
papers have  published  articles  about  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho.  The 
Idaho  Statesman,  a  newspaper  appro- 
priately named  to  print  articles  about 
Mr.  Jordan,  editorialized  December  18, 
1970.  in  a  speculatory  piece  about  the 
Senator's  political  plans  for  the  1972  elec- 
tions. The  editorial  reflected  the  intel- 
ligence that  is  a  solid  trait  among  Ida- 
hoans  by  stating: 

Our  own  favorite  for  Senator  Jordan's  Sen- 
ate seat  Is  Senator  Jordan.  He  has  been  doing 
a  fine  Job,  and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  he 
Is  slowing  down. 

All  of  US  here  share  the  newspapers 
choice  of  favorite  for  the  Len  Jordan 
Senate  seat.  Tlie  newspaper  continued 
with  some  fmther  pertinent  and  sensible 
remarks  witli  which  I  fully  agree. 

Whether  he  runs  again  or  not  is  up  to 
the  Senator.  After  these  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  Idaho  he  Is  entitled  to  retire  from  po- 
litical life,  If  that  is  his  desire.  But  if  he 
should  wish  to  run  again,  he  will  have  plenty 
of  support. 

The  Idaho  Statesman  continued  to 
point  out  that  Len  Jordan  "works  for  his 
State  and  his  constituents.  He  does  his 
own  thinking  and  reaches  his  own  de- 
cisions." 
The  editorial  concluded  with  this: 
If  he  chooses  to  run  he  can  expect  to  be 
re-elected  easily.  It  would  be  understandable 
if  he  decides  not  to.  But  we  know  of  no  one 


who   could   serve   the   State    better   in   the 

Senate. 

We  know  of  none  who  could  serve  the 
Nation  better  or  more  faithfully  than 
has  our  comrade  from  Idaho.  He  has 
had  a  varied  career,  profiting  from  wide 
experience  that  seasoned  him  well  for 
his  assignments  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator has  worked  as  a  laborer,  a  cowbody, 
an  accountant,  a  woolgrower,  a  cattle- 
man, a  farmer,  and  a  businessman,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  public  service. 

His  charming  wife,  Grace,  has  been 
and  is  the  perfect  complement  to  a  man 
who  has  devoted  more  than  20  years  to 
public  service.  She  has  her  own  newspa- 
per column  and  is  an  author  as  well. 

They  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
and  a  number  of  grandchildren.  I  know 
they  look  forward  to  many  happy  years 
enjoying  these  grandchildren. 

All  of  us,  and  perhaps  all  of  America, 
recall  the  incident  in  1969,  when  Lew 
Jordan  made  national  headlines — ^the 
hard  way.  He  was  attacked  by  a  holdup 
man  In  the  elevator  of  his  apartment 
building.  The  assailant  struck  him  with 
a  blackjack  after  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
knocked  him  down  with  a  stiff  right  to 
the  jaw.  The  Senator  grabbed  the  robber, 
apparently  with  the  Intent  of  making  a 
citizen's  arrest,  but  the  unidentified  man 
made  his  getaway. 

Prom  that  Incident,  and  the  accom- 
panying publicity,  those  who  did  not 
know  it  before,  learned  quickly  that  our 
reliable,  self-sufficient  colleague  is  a  good 
man  to  be  with  when  the  going  gets 
rough. 

We  are  saddened  by  his  impending  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BtmDicKt .  The  Senator  from  Montana 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  in  the  commendation  of  our 
voluntarily  departing  colleague.  Senator 
Len  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Just  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  a  neighbor,  so  sun  I. 
And  just  as  he  had  a  chance  to  size  up 
Len  Jordan  down  through  the  years,  so 
have  I.  To  me,  Lbn  Jordan  has  been  a  true 
representative  from  our  part  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  been 
a  true  national  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  in  this  body. 

Len  Jordan  had  an  outstanding  record 
as  Gtovemor  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Boimdary  Commis- 
sion which  looks  after  the  border  between 
this  country  and  Canada.  He  was  most 
helpful  to  me  personally  in  seeing  to  it 
that  Libby  Dam  on  the  Kootenai  River 
in  northwestern  Montana  became  a  real- 
ity. And  he  was  broadminded  enough  to 
recognize  that  this  was  not  just  a  local 
proposition  but  that  it  had  implications 
from  the  broader  viewpoint  of  being  help- 
ful to  northern  Idaho,  as  well,  and  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  of  the  north- 
western States  in  the  Bonneville  region. 
Len  Jordan  has  performed  outstand- 
ingly well  as  a  Senator.  The  thing  that  I 
have  admired  about  Len  Jordan  is  that 
he  Is  a  man  of  independent  judgment.  He 
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makes  up  his  own  mind,  and  he  calls 
them  as  he  sees  them. 

It  will  be  with  deep  personal  regret 
that  I  will  mark  the  passing  from  this 
body  of  Len  Jordan,  because  his  shoes  will 
be  hard  to  fill.  His  contributions  have 
been  many.  And  his  monument  will  be 
what  he  has  done  for  the  people  of  his 
State  and  of  the  Nation. 

So  at  this  time  I  wish  to  extend  my 
affection,  my  adxniration,  and  my  respect 
to  Lkn  and  Grace  Jordan  for  the  many 
fine  contributon-s  they  have  made  to  our 
part  of  the  country  and  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  many  years  of  pubUc  service  that 
it  has  been  his  privilege  to  undertake  to 
serve  his  people  and  our  Nation. 

A  good  man  will  be  gone  from  us,  and 
we  will  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  We  all 
appreciate  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  a  man  of  few  words.  I  took  par- 
ticular note  of  what  he  was  saying,  and 
I  agree  thoroughly  with  his  expressions, 
which  I  know  came  directly  from  the 
heart. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  I .  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  recognized. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  privileges  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  the  association  with  some  of 
the  remarkable  men  and  women  who 
serve  here. 

I  cannot  think  of  anyone  whom  I  ever 
felt  more  privileged  to  know  and  to  work 
with  than  Senator  Jordan.  It  has  been 
an  educational  experience  to  watch  his 
performance  in  the  Senate  and  his  per- 
formance as  a  man.  He  brings  to  Wash- 
mgton  a  little  of  that  spirit  of  the  West, 
as  we  all  think  of  it. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said,  he  is  independent  in  his  judg- 
ment and  is  not  confined  to  any  dogma 
or  doctrine.  He  assesses  a  situation  and 
makes  up  his  own  mind.  I  carmot  think 
of  a  more  typical  experience  that  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  American  initia- 
tive is  still  alive  than  the  way  he  han- 
dled his  own  personal  law  and  order 
problem  when  he  was  attacked  in  an 
elevator  and  asked  for  his  wallet.  He  was 
not  going  to  give  it  up.  He  undertook  to 
provide  a  Uttle  order  on  his  own. 

I  think  he  is  one  of  those  calm  influ- 
ences in  our  body.  It  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous privilege  to  know  him.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  taken  time  to  see  that  tributes  are 
paid  to  Senator  Jorban.  I  thank  him  for 
it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  appreciate  what  he  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Join  this  morning  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  the 
disting\iished  Senator  from  Maryland  in 


paying  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan)  ,  who  is  voluntarily  retiring 
from  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jordan  came  to  the  Senate  af- 
ter a  distinguished  career  as  Governor 
of  his  great  State.  He  had  an  outstand- 
ing administration  as  Governor  of  Idaho, 
after  serving  in  the  Idaho  Legislature. 
In  the  Senate  he  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength.  I  am  particularly  appreciative 
of  having  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him  during  the  past  4  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  found  his  judgment  and  his  reason- 
ing to  be  sound.  I  have  followed  his  rec- 
ommendations and  leadership  on  many 
occasions. 

I  believe  that  Lzn  Jordan  is  a  Member 
who  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  Senate  and  to  his  Nation  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

I  regret  that  he  decided  voluntarily  to 
retire  from  the  Senate.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed.  He  is  the  type  of  man  that  the 
Senate  needs.  He  is  a  man  of  independ- 
ence, as  the  majority  leader  has  indicat- 
ed. He  is  a  man  of  solid  Judgment. 

I  salute  Senator  Len  Jordan  on  this, 
one  of  his  final  days  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
take  steps  to  place  some  sort  of  celling 
on  political  campaign  contributions,  and 
perhaps  a  tighter  ceiling  on  campaign 
spending.  Whether  it  can  be  done  at  this 
session,  I  am  not  sure,  but  most  certainly 
something  needs  to  be  done,  as  I  see  it, 
to  control  the  huge  amounts  of  political 
contributions  which  are  being  made  at 
the  present  time,  not  only  for  presiden- 
tial elections,  but  also  in  elections  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

As  it  is  now,  there  is  a  ceiling  of  $3,000 
which  an  individual  may  contribute,  but 
that  appUes  to  any  one  particular  polit- 
ical committee. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  committees.  Some  committees  are  es- 
tablished one  week,  receive  attributions, 
and  then  are  disbanded  a  week  or  so 
later.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  plug 
this  loophole  and  place  a  definite  celling 
on  the  total  amount  of  fimds  that  any 
one  individual  can  contribute  to  any  one 
political  candidate. 

I  am  not  sure  what  that  figure  should 
be.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  ' ,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  have  been  working  In  an  effort 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  piece  of  legislation.  We  want 
any  proposal  we  might  make  to  be  rea- 
sonable, but  the  main  thing,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  set  some  sort  of  firm  ceiling,  because 
we  know  from  oflBcial  reports  made  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  campaign  financing 
law  that  many  contributors  are  provid- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  to  a  multiplicity 
of  pcditical  campaigns. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  tackle  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  possible  that  the  bill  dealing 
with  campaign  expenditures,  now  on  the 
Calendar,  could  be  the  vehicle.  If  that 
bill  is  called  up,  it  would  be  an  ideal  piece 
of  legislation  on  which  to  place  an 
amendment  putting  a  firm  celling  on  the 


amount  of  contributions  an  Individual 
would  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  a  po- 
litical campaign. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  present  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  up 
that  bill  because  it  is  open  to  a  lot  of 
questions;  and  if  by  any  chance  it  is 
brought  up,  there  would  be  an  amend- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator,  calling  for  full  disclosure  on  the 
part  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  judicial 
branch,  where  earnings  are  $18,000  a 
year  or  more. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  informa- 
tion he  has  given  the  Senate. 

In  the  sense  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
pending  legislation,  I  am  glad  it  will  not 
be  called  up;  but  in  the  sense  that  I  fa- 
vor a  ceiling  on  campaign  expenditures, 
I  would  just  as  soon  see  it  called  up,  be- 
cause then  we  would  be  able  to  see  cer- 
tain amendments  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures called  up. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Huge  con- 
tributions are  being  made  to  both  poli- 
tical parties,  both  in  the  presidential 
campaign  and  in  Senate  and  House 
races.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  partisan- 
ship in  any  way.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  a  total,  firm  ceiling  should  be 
placed  on  campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  with  the  time  taken  from  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  every  other  Senator,  I  am  siu-e  we 
are  filled  with  regret  that  our  colleague 
from  Idaho,  Senator  Len  Jordan,  is  not 
going  to  be  with  us  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  next  year.  At  the  same  time,  we  re- 
spect his  decision  not  to  offer  himself 
for  reelection,  and  this  does  give  us  a 
chance  to  evaluate  briefly  and  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  fine  qualities  of  this 
outstanding  Member  of  our  body  for  the 
last  12  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  I  have  not 
found  any  Senator  who  has  approached 
ills  duties  and  responsibilities  with  any 
more  serious  intent  and  more  conscious- 
ness of  obligation  to  one's  constituents 
and  also  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  I  have  approached  him  many 
times  for  £idvice  and  counsel;  I  have 
heard  him  speak  here  in  other  consulta- 
tions, and  that  seems  always  to  have  been 
the  thing  most  in  his  mind. 

I  am  not  here  just  to  praise;  he  needs 
no  praise.  But  I  do  express  ^preciation 
for  the  character  he  has  shown,  his  un- 
varsdng  honor,  and  his  high  integrity, 
which  seems  to  me  is  the  foimdatlon  of 
anyone  that  undertakes  to  carry  the  re- 
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sponsibillty  that  goes  with  membership 
in  this  Chamber.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
a  very  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation,  to  his  area,  and  to  his 
State.  He  did  not  operate  under  illusions 
of  any  kind  of  fancy  as  to  what  should 
be  done  hi  order  to  always  carry  out  the 
idealistic,  knowing  that  it  cannot  always 
be  done  in  the  degree  one  might  wish  in 
the  evolution  and  change  of  principles 
in  govenmient.  I  think  that  is  another 
essential  of  a  sound  and  practical  legis- 
lator. He  had  that  quality  in  great  abim- 
dance.  We  will  miss  that  quality. 

I  first  knew  Senator  Jordan  when  he 
was  Governor  of  his  home  State,  and 
I  was  impressed  then.  I  was  more  or  less 
a  new  Senator.  I  was  on  a  visit  there 
with  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  con- 
cerning his  State,  and  I  was  impressed 
OTth  the  same  dedication  and  devotion 
that  he  has  shown  here  and  his  practi- 
cal approach  to  problems  and  an  un- 
usually fine  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  his  people,  their  economy,  and 
all  the  related  problems  that  go  with  life 
in  this  time.  I  emphasize  that  that  prac- 
tical approach  is  necessary,  and  he 
showed  it  in  a  remarkable  way. 

If  I  may  mention  another  way  that 
I  know  him,  it  is  in  knovvdng  his  wonder- 
ful wife,  whom  I  call  "Miss  Grace,"  who 
wrote  a  book — I  believe  she  wrote  more 
than  one  book,  but  I  read  one — which 
was  the  story  of  their  life  during  the 
depression  years  out  in  the  rugged, 
rugged  part  of  the  West.  Living  there 
under  the  pressures  of  the  economy,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  economy,  to  a  degree, 
under  the  pressures  of  living  in  almost 
total  isolation,  and  rearing  their  chil- 
dren and  schooling  their  children,  the 
hardships  they  all  underwent  and  faced 
there  voluntarily,  and  survived,  is  a  fine 
monument  to  them.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
story  of  the  great  America  that  we  must 
keep.  We  must  find  a  way  to  keep  those 
quaUties — keep  them  in  public  life,  keep 
them  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people. 

The  personal  courage  shown  by  them, 
their  willingness  to  undergo  sacriflce, 
living  on  principles,  even  though  the 
economy  was  faiUng,  and  giving  unfal- 
tering inspiration  to  the  few  people  who 
(»me  their  way  to  an  isolated  ranch,  was 
another  thing  that  impressed  me.  This 
flne  couple,  who  have  gone  down  life 
half  way,  hand  in  hand,  furnish  such  a 
wonderful  example  of  America  at  its 
best,  with  personal  sacriflce  and  dedica- 
tion at  its  best,  at  the  same  time  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  public  service  in  what  I 
call  just  about  the  ideal  way. 

We  have  been  strengthened  by  their 
presence  here.  Even  as  they  move  on 
now,  a  great  part  of  that  influence  will 
remain.  The  Ught  that  they  lighted  here 
will  continue  to  shine,  always  lighting 
the  way  for  the  truly  great  things  that 
America  is  founded  on  and  without 
which  we  cannot  survive. 

So  I  join  with  all  in  wishing  them  good 
voyage  and  many  more  years  of  useful- 
ness. I  think  one  of  the  personal  rewards 
we  get  from  service  here  is  the  fellow- 
ship and  friendship  and  the  knowing  of 
numbers  and  numbers  of  truly  fine 
characters.  Certainly,  they  have  been  a 
reward  to  me,  and  I  wish  them  God- 


speed, without  saying  "Goodby,"  but 
saying  "So  long."  We  waoit  them  around, 
even  though  they  will  no  longer  be  Mon- 
bers  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recog- 

Mr!  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  whatever  remaining  time 
I  have  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
warm  friend.  Senator  Len  Jordan  of 
Idaho. 

I  will  miss  Senator  Jordan,  and  I  re- 
gret his  decision  to  retire,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  miss  his  departure. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  friendship  and 
association  over  the  10  years  that  he  has 
served  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Senate. 

Our  friendship  really  began  when  he 
was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
I  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
We  met  at  our  national  governors'  con- 
ferences at  that  time,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed then  with  his  character,  his  abil- 
ity, his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his 
integrity. 

Len  Jordan  is  an  extremely  thoughtful 
and  considerate  Senator,  hard  working 
and  diligent  in  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
biUties.  He  is  one  of  this  body's  most  in- 
dependent thinkers.  A  man  of  unwaver- 
ing principle,  Len  Jordan  acts  with  cour- 
age, always  in  accordance  with  what  he 
believes  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  his 
State  and  Nation. 

I  serve  with  Senator  Jordan  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  member  who  attends  more  regu- 
larly, or  who  is  more  attentive  to  the  tes- 
timony and  complex  issues  that  come  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  Senator 
Jordan  has  faithfully  attended  to  his 
duties.  He  has  never  forsaken  the  trust 
given  him  by  the  people  of  Idaho,  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  a  job  extremely 
well  done. 

I  wish  Senator  Jordan  happiness  in  his 
retirement  and  every  success  in  all  that 
he  undertakes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  and  then  I  shall 
take  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  another  truly  fine  person  and 
able  legislator  will  be  leaving  us — Saia- 
tor  Len  B.  Jordan. 

The  U.S.  Senate  and  this  Nation  will 
be  losing  an  able,  down-to-earth  legisla- 
tor with  good,  sound  Judgment.  Our 
friend  Len  Jordan  not  only  has  a  distin- 
guished record,  but  in  many  respects  it 
is  unique. 

In  his  college  days.  Senator  Jordan 


was  not  only  a  top  student,  but  a  great 
athlete.  He  was  only  a  young  man  when 
the  great  depression  of  the  1930"s  hit 
this  country.  Determined  to  make  a  hv- 
ing  on  his  own,  he  went  deeply  in  debt  to 
take  over  a  sheep  ranching  operation  in 
the  Snake  River  country  of  Idaho.  This 
was  a  lonely  and  difficult  life  for  both 
Len  and  his  good  wife  Grace.  It  was  the 
kind  of  Ufe  that  tempers  a  man's  char- 
acter and  it  left  a  deep  Imprint  on  his 
life  and  thinking  in  the  years  of  pubUc 
service  that  followed.  His  governorship 
of  his  beloved  State  of  Idaho  and  his 
10  years  in  the  S^iate  were  character- 
ized by  these  experiences.  The  people  of 
Idaho  always  recognized  him  as  being  an 
honest,  decent  perscm  with  an  unusual 
sense  of  good  judgment.  Every  Member 
of  the  Senate  shares  their  thoughts. 

Len  Jordan  is  very  independent  in  his 
thinking.  His  votes  and  actions  in  the 
Senate  were  always  in  accord  with  what 
he  thought  was  right — whether  it  was 
popular  or  unpopular. 

While  I  feel  badly  that  Len  Jordan 
and  his  wonderful  wife,  Grace,  will  be 
leaving  us,  I  can  understand  and  appreci- 
ate their  reasons  for  doing  so.  We  all 
wish  them  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness,  and  express  the  hope  that 
they  may  find  further  fulfillment  in  their 
retirement  from  public  life,  enjoying 
some  of  the  things  that  were  denied  them 
in  a  long  and  busy  poUtical  life. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  if  he  has  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  touched  upon  an 
area  of  our  Uves  that  I  think  is  extremely 
important.  Anyone  who  knows  the  rugged 
Hell's  Canyon  country  of  Idaho  would 
agree  with  me  that  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  would  go  down  into  that  area  of  the 
country,  remote  and  far  away  from 
neighbors,  from  institutions,  and  from 
all  of  the  things  that  so  many  of  us  in- 
creasingly depend  upon  in  this  day  and 
age,  must  have  something  special  about 
them,  and  that  certainly  is  eminently 
true  of  Len  Jordan.  It  reflects  a  kind  of 
independence  of  spirit,  a  willingness  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  one's  wel- 
fare and  for  the  welfare  of  his  family, 
that  a  person  would  undertake  that  very 
challenging  assignment  that  Len  and 
Grace  so  wilUngly  undertook  a  number 
of  years  £igo. 

I,  too,  share  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  have  said  that  we  hope  that  these 
qualities,  these  virtues,  these  great 
strengths  of  character  In  Americans  may 
not  be  lost,  but  that,  by  his  example, 
others  of  us  and  generations  to  come 
may  take  heart  and  find  inspiration  in 
the  life  of  these  great  people  to  go  out 
and  epitomize  the  great  American  spirit. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  for  having  called 
attention  to  this  character  trait,  which 
is  certainly  a  hallmark  of  Senator  Jordan. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  neigh- 
bor and  dear  friend.  Len  Jordan  wUl  be 
leaving  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this 
.session,  and  we  will  feel  the  loss  of  his 
presence,  his  wisdom,  his  friendliness, 
and  his  effective  work  In  this  body.  But 
surely  all  of  us  wish  to  Len  and  his  wife. 
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Grace,  long  continued  years  of  happi- 
ness. We  know  they  will  be  rendering 
help  and  service  to  their  fellow  men,  as 
they  have  done  all  of  their  lives,  where- 
ever  they  live. 

Lkn  Jordan  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Idaho,  a  neighboring  State  to  mine, 
and  from  that  time  forward  I  have 
known  him  and  know  of  him.  I  am  always 
proud  to  relate,  of  course,  that  L«n  Jor- 
dan was  bom  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and 
so  is  a  native  son  of  the  State  that  I 
represent  in  this  body,  but  it  was  our  loss 
that,  as  a  young  person,  his  parents  took 
him  to  Oregon,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  then  he  moved  to  Idaho  where 
he  has  had  his  residence  since  that  time. 
It  has  been  10  years  since  Lkn  Jordan 
came  to  the  Senate.  I  have  come  to  know 
him  much  better  and  have  worked  more 
closely  with  him  here.  We  have  served 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  He  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  Min- 
erals. Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommit- 
tee, and  in  that  respect  I  have  had  tlie 
most  close  and  intimate  association  with 
him.  as  well  as  through  our  serving  on 
many  other  subcommittees  of  that  par- 
ent committee. 

From  that  association,  I  have  learned 
to  admire  and  depend  upon  Lin  Jordan 
as  much  as  any  other  Senator  in  this 
body.  He  is  quiet,  thoughtful,  effective, 
wise,  and  always  deeply  warm  and  un- 
derstanding of  problems.  I  consider  him 
a  close  personal  friend. 

Phyllis  and  I  treasure  the  friendship 
of  Lew  and  Grace,  a  couple  who  have 
been  together  for  a  lifetime  and  have  in- 
deed formed  a  partnership  that  is  in- 
dissoluble. Like  Lkw,  Grace  is  a  great 
person.  She.  too.  is  wise  and  thoughtful, 
with  a  keen,  brilliant  mind,  but  a  warm, 
friendly  character,  and  the  two  make  as 
ideal  a  couple  as  I  can  think  of,  as  we 
have  associated  with  them.  We  treasure 
that  friendsiiip  and  look  forward  to  its 
continuation  for  a  long  time. 

If  I  were  aisked  to  point  out  the  peo- 
ple who  I  think  represent  the  ideal  qual- 
ities that  I  woiUd  look  for  in  a  mature 
and  important  couple  in  this  land,  I 
would  point  to  the  Jordans.  They  epito- 
mize goodness,  wisdom,  and  patriotism 
in  Its  highest  sense. 

It  is  traditional,  of  course.  In  this  body 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  those  of  otu- 
Members  who  are  leaving  service  here: 
but  I  know  of  no  time  when  I  have  been 
moved  to  do  it  with  greater  emotion  and 
greater  feeling  than  I  have  for  my  dear 
friend,  Lkn  Jordaw,  and  I  wish  him  many 
long  and  happy  days. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
a  word  not  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  but,  rather,  to  the  Senate. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  say 
that  the  kind  of  exeimple  he  has  set,  his 
dedication  to  the  duties  that  are  before 
us  constantly,  his  commitment  to  this 
country,  his  faithfulness  to  the  American 
idea  of  life,  all  together  epitomize  what 
each  of  us  would  like  to  believe  the  Sen- 
ate means.  I  quite  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  that  this 
spirit,  this  Ideal  of  service,  is  something 
that,  Indeed,  makes  this  a  very  special 
place ;  and  it  is  men  like  Lkn  Jordan  who 


make  us  have  real  reason  to  regard  It  as 
we  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  about  the  old  saying  that  a  man 
Is  sometimes  without  honor  or  recogni- 
tion in  his  own  country.  But  I  think  that 
the  ultimate  that  can  be  said  about  Lxn 
Jordan — I  have  had  my  say  already — is 
that  in  the  Chamber  at  the  present  time 
he  Is  surrounded  by  Rocky  Mountain 
neighbors  who  live  close  to  him,  who  have 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  him, 
and  who  are  well  aware  of  the  sterling 
qualities  which  have  made  him  the  out- 
standing man,  the  outstanding  Grovemor, 
the  outstanding  Senator  he  has  been  and 
Is. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  majority  leader  said  what  he 
did;  because,  as  I  look  around  the  Cham- 
ber, all  of  us  heie  are  from  the  inter- 
moimtain,  west  of  the  area  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Pacific  mountains  and  the 
Rockies. 

Four  of  us  have  very  Interesting  and, 
to  me,  a  very  treasured  relationship.  We 
serve  together  on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. We  represent  many  common  in- 
terests and  common  points  of  view.  We 
do  not  always  agree,  as  I  think  may  be 
demonstrated  this  afternoon  in  debate. 
But  that  is  of  insignificance  in  the  face 
of  the  common  heritage  we  share. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Len  Jordan 
was  bom  in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  he  has 
exemplified  in  his  work,  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  and  as  a  Senator  rep- 
resenting that  State  in  this  body,  have 
their  roots  in  the  heritage  that  I  share 
with  him  in  that  respect. 

His  has  been  a  very  interesting  and 
a  very  challenging  kind  of  life.  When  I 
thirik  of  the  Jordans  I  think  of  the  title 
of  his  wife's  book,  "Life  Below  Hell's  Can- 
yon,'  and  the  realization  that  during 
the  10  depression  years  that  he  and  his 
wife  with  their  Uaree  children  struggled 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the  kind  of  life 
and  the  kind  of  environment  that  he  has 
described  a  minute  ago — think  how  well 
they  have  succeeded  and  what  a  great 
impression  and  a  great  strength  that  ex- 
perience has  given  him  in  his  service 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Of  the  four  of  us  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  moment,  three  have  been  Governors. 
I  am  the  only  one  who  has  not.  I  think 
that  the  experience  as  Governor  has 
made  their  service  particularly  signifi- 
cant, because  they  can  give  us  the  benefit 
of  tlie  shared  experience  of  the  legislative 
as  well  as  the  administrative  side. 

Senator  Jordan  has  a  great  personal 
strength  which  has  deep  spiritual  roots. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him 
realize  that  his  decisions  are  not  lightly 
taken.  They  are  not  politically  taken.  As 
I  have  observed  him  over  the  years,  they 
i-epresent  the  expression  of  great  faith 


in  the  basic  principles  on  which  our 
country  was  f  oiuded  and  which,  I  thin^ 
must  continue  to  be  strong  if  we  are  to 
carry  it  through. 

Those  of  us  who  remain  behind  will 
miss  his  association,  his  sound  advice, 
and  his  strong  support.  We  are  all  bet- 
ter off  because  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him.  We  hope  that,  with 
his  help,  the  man  who  replaces  him  in 
the  Senate  will  have  this  same  strong 
flavor  of  the  pioneer  experiences  that 
are  still  felt  in  the  intermoimtain  coim- 
try  which  has  been  settled  within  the 
past  15  yesu-s.  We  still  face  some  of  the 
same  problems  that  our  grandparents 
faced  in  that  area. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have 
known  Len  and  to  have  worked  with 
him.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for  Mrs. 
Bennett  and  for  me  to  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  close  to  the  Jordans  as  a 
married  couple. 

I  want  to  tell  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  how  much  we  appreciate  it  and 
how  much  we  feel  indebted  for  the  herit- 
age he  leaves  with  us  who  will  go  on 
and  serve  a  little  while  longer  in  tbis 
body. 

If,  at  the  end  of  my  service,  I  can  feel 
the  friendship  and  appreciation  that  I 
know  Len  feels  today,  which  comes  to 
him  from  all  his  colleagues,  particularly 
from  the  four  of  us  who  share  the  com- 
mon intermountain  heritage,  then  L  too, 
will  be  very  happy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  a  sad  thing 
to  say  goodby  to  Members  of  this  body. 
We  come  and  we  go.  But  I  think  no  one 
retires  from  this  body  leaving  a  greater 
void  than  is  the  case  when  Senator  Jor- 
dan moves  on  to  what  we  all  hope  will 
be  many  years  of  happy  accomplishment. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  to  Join  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  dear  friend  smd  colleague  from 
Idaho,  Senator  Lkn  Jordan.  He  is  a 
himible  man,  a  man  of  great  accomplish- 
ment and  of  great  ability. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Finance  Committee,  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  also  on  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  So  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  work  closely  with  him  over 
the  years,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
his  help  and  his  wise  counsel.  His  con- 
tributions have  been  outstanding. 

Before  coming  to  Washington.  Senator 
Jordan  was  a  rancher  and  a  business- 
man, a  member  of  the  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature and  Governor  of  his  beautiful 
State.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  and  the 
International  Development  Advisory 
Board.  He  made  an  excellent  record  in 
this  service. 

From  his  youthful  days  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  where  he  was  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  on  through  his  many,  many 
years  of  pubUc  life.  Senator  Jord.an  has 
always  performed  his  duty  of  good  citi- 
zenship with  vigor,  full  devotion,  and 
integrity. 

His  vast  experience  as  a  rancher  and  as 
a  member  of  these  many  commissions 
certainly  prepared  him  to  carry  on  those 
most  responsible  and  honored  positions. 
Senator  Jordan  with  his  knowledge  of 
ranching  and  mining,  and  his  deep  re- 
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spect  for  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  has  made  great 
contributions  to  oonservtition  and  pro- 
tection of  the  environmejit  while  at  tlie 
gftpift  time  ltTn<ting  unnecessary  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  economy. 

This  has  been  his  goal,  to  do  what  is 
right.  He  has  performed  well. 

The  people  of  Idabo  and  this  Nation 
owe  Grace  and  Lkh  Jordan  their  ttaanks 
for  their  work  over  the  years. 

Lkn  has  lived  the  life  of  a  rancher.  He 
knew  hard  times  and  what  hard  work 
was  all  about,  having  lived  In  isolated 
Hells  Canyon.  Grace  and  Law  enjoyed 
the  tough  assignment  of  overcoming  ob- 
stacles to  which  those  of  lesser  hearts 
would  have  surrendered. 

His  spiritual  ideals  were  of  greet  value 
to  him  during  those  y?ars,  but  Len  al- 
ways carried  his  load,  and  more.  His 
hard-hitting  tactics  demonstrated  in  his 
university  football  career  continued  for 
he  is  still  an  agile  athlete,  always  able  to 
meet  and  carry  on  the  tasks  of  the  day. 

Len  Jordan's  steady  hand  and  fiscal 
good  sense  have  been  InvEduable  on  the 
Finance  Coounittee.  He  has  worked  dlll- 
geotly  to  promote  equity  in  taxation  and 
fiscal  responsibility  in  Govenunent. 

Len  knows  what  it  is  to  pay  taxes.  He 
knows  what  it  Is  to  have  a  payroll.  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  make  decisions  and 
be  makes  them  well.  He  comes  to  his 
meetings  prepared.  He  does  his  home- 
work. I  am  very  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  on  committees.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  I  have  had  the 
opportimity  to  observe  his  work. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  note  the  Senator  and 
his  wife,  Grace,  make  an  extraordinary 
team.  She  also  was  a  college  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Is  a  fine  journalist.  She  con- 
tinues her  career  writing  for  newspapers. 
It  was  mentioned  that  she  is  writing  a 
book  about  Congress  but  not  even  Len 
has  been  allowed  to  see  the  manuscript, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Some  may  equal  but  few  will  excel  the 
services  of  Len  and  Grace  Jordan. 

In  working  with  Len,  one  gets  to  know 
him  and  what  he  stands  for;  the  real  Lkn 
Jordan,  a  man  who  is  proud  of  his  herit- 
age. We  have  talked  about  that  today 
and  I  have  enjoyed  listening. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  at  the  prayer 
brealcfasts  £uid  have  had  him  describe 
some  of  his  home  life,  his  parents,  the  re- 
sponsibility he  had  as  a  yoimgster,  and 
how  his  parents  gave  him  guidance  and 
counseling  throughout  the  years.  This 
early  developed  this  great  man  to  what 
he  is  today  and  made  it  possible  for  his 
many  accomplishments. 

So  we  are  very  proud  of  what  Len  has 
done.  But  I  think  that  when  we  describe 
him,  we  must  describe  him  as  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  loyalty,  honor  and  dig- 
nity. For  more  than  a  decade  he  has 
served  in  the  Senate.  Those  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  his  company  and  valued  his 
advice  will  miss  him  very  much. 

All  of  us  have  enjoyed  his  company,  but 
some  of  us  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
perhaps  enjoy  it  more.  I  have  served  on 
the  same  committees  he  hsa  served  on. 
This,  as  I  said,  is  a  double  privilege. 

We  will  miss  Len,  but  we  know  we  will 
still  have  him,  as  far  as  giving  us  counsel 
on  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 


LzH  is  not  retiring;  Leh  is  not  the  re- 
tiring type;  Leh  has  worked  all  his  life- 
time and  worked  hard.  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  do  that,  because  of  his  love 
for  his  State  and  for  his  Nation. 

So  in  saying  goodbye,  it  is  reedly  not 
that  at  all,  or  even  farewell.  We  are  just 
sayiivg,  "Len,  we  have  enjoyed  you  great- 
ly. We  are  going  to  continue  that  rela- 
tionship and  friendship." 

We  Just  hope  that  lax  and  Grace  Jor- 
dan have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  little 
relaxation.  Lnr  is  leaving  the  Senate 
shortly,  and  yet  no  one  in  this  Senate  has 
devoted  more  time  and  more  energy  in 
these  last  few  weeks  than  Len.  This  is 
typical  of  Leh  Joroam. 

So  I  certainly  say  that  EOma  and  I 
wish  Grace  and  Ls»  the  very  greatest  of 
success  in  their  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about 
someone  that  is  leaving  the  Senate,  we 
do  so  with  regret,  naturally,  because  we 
know  it  is  a  loss. 

Some  may  equal,  but  none  will  excel 
more  than  he.  Len  Jordan  contributes  of 
his  time  and  energy  every  hour  of  the 
day.  We  will  have  a  great  void  to  fUl,  and 
we  look  forward  to  his  counsel  in  the 
future. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  Len  and  to  Grace. 
I  hope  that  we  do  have  an  opportimity 
to  visit  with  them  regularly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  I  may  be  recognized  at 
this  time  without  prejudice  to  the  dis- 
tinguished RepubUcan  leader,  who  was 
to  be  recognized.  I  believe,  at  this  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
know  untU  I  came  into  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber this  momlng  that  there  was  going  to 
be  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to  com- 
ment upon  the  departure  from  the  Senate 
of  our  dear  and  beloved  friend.  Len  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho. 

For  almost  4  years  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Senator  Jordan. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  am  a 
better  man  from  having  known  Sen- 
ator Jordan,  from  having  been  associated 
with  him,  from  having  attended  with  him 
breakfast  meetings  of  the  Senate  prayer 
group  over  this  period  of  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Prophet  Micah 
wrote  that  the  Lord  requires  that  a  man 
do  justly,  that  he  love  mercy,  and  that 
he  walk  humbly  with  his  God. 

Our  distinguished  fri«id.  Senator  Len 
Jordan  of  Idaho  meets  these  require- 
ments as  well  as  any  man  I  know. 

Senator  Jordan  is  a  man  of  (diaracter, 
of  integrity,  of  high  principle.  Inde- 
pendent, with  the  independence  that 
seems  to  go  with  those  who  come  from 
the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  West.  He  is 
leaving  the  Senate  of  his  own  choice  at 
the  very  height  of  his  career,  at  a  time 
when  he  could  have  come  back  to  the 
Senate  almost  by  acclamation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Presidrait,  the  US.  Senate.  In  my 
judgment,  has  the  role.  In  a  sense,  of  set- 
ting the  moral  tone  for  the  people  of  the 
country.  What  a  great  moral  tone  the 


U.S.  Senate  would  set  if  every  Senator 
had  the  dedication,  the  honor,  the  in- 
tegrity, the  character,  the  sincerity  of 
purpose,  the  patriotism  of  Senator  Joa- 
dan.  What  a  great  Influence  there  would 
be  on  the  conduct  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country  if  every  public  servant  were 
a  man  of  the  type  of  Senator  Leh  Jordan. 
So  we  are  going  to  miss  Senator  Jor- 
dan. We  are  going  to  mtss  his  wise  coun- 
sel. We  are  going  to  miss  his  advice.  We 
are  going  to  miss  his  stand  for  principle. 
The  Senate  is  going  to  lose  some  of  its 
brilliance,  some  of  its  luster,  when  Sen- 
ator Jordan  leaves  the  Senate. 

I  have  admired  him,  his  record  of  serv- 
ice, his  patriotism  and  his  independence. 
Even  though  I  am  a  southern  Demo- 
crat and  he  is  a  western  Republican.  I 
have  found  that  our  views  on  public  Is- 
sues cohiclde  much  more  often  than  not. 
Frankly,  I  have  agreed  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  more  often 
than  I  have  with  some  meoxbers  of  my 
own  party. 

But  I  continue  to  admire  the  example 
he  sets  and  to  say  that  the  country  is  tlie 
loser,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  loser,  the 
people  of  Idaho  are  the  losers,  and  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  are  the  losers  as  a  re- 
sult of  Senator  Jordan  retiring  from  the 
Senate.  Mrs.  Allen  and  I  wish  him  and 
his  lovely  wife,  "Miss  Grace,"  Godspeed 
and  happiness  in  the  long  and  useful 
period  we  wish  for  tbem. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  agreement  and  concur- 
rence with  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  and  what 
he  lias  had  to  say  about  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  very  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan).  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  admiration  for  the  integrity 
and  character  of  this  man  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  words 
alone  cannot  pay  tribute  to  our  out- 
standing colleague  from  Idaho  who  re- 
tires this  year  after  10  years  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate. 

Senator  Len  Jordan,  quiet,  strong 
and  compassionate,  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  one  of  the  wildest  areas  nature 
has  created — Hells  Canyon,  Idaho.  It 
is  remarkable  that  these  two  seeming- 
ly diverse  entities  can  coexist  and  play 
such  a  mammoth  role  in  the  course  of 
each  other's  existence. 

Senator  Jordan  seems  to  derive  his 
great  strength  and  sensitivity  from  the 
wilderness  of  Hells  Canyon.  Where 
Senator  Jordan  is  capable  and  straight- 
forward. Hells  Canyon  is  unpredictable 
and  wild.  Yet  Hells  Canyon  has  an  in- 
ner peace  which  only  those  who  love  it 
as  Senator  Jordan  does  can  recognize 
and  appreciate.  This  same  Irmer  peace 
is  reflected  in  our  esteemed  colleague 
from  Idaho. 

Senator  Jordan's  constancy  and  un- 
assuming approach  is  well  known.  In 
the  Senate,  where  artistry  flowers  and 
allusion  is  everything.  Senator  Jordan 
is  what  he  spears — a  80ft-6p<*en, 
down-to-earth,  conscientious  gentleman. 
Wh«i  Len  Jordan  ran  for  the  Senate, 
his  slogan  was  "Will  Stand  Tall  in  Wash- 
ington." Len  Jordan  has  stood  tall.  He 
has  stood  for  moral  courage.  His  for- 
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mula  for  wlxmiog  his  election  was  sim- 
ple  hs  wanted  to  personally  meet  and 

«Hftir«i  the  hand  of  every  voter  in  Idaho. 
This  task  alone  is  characteristic  of  Ills 
perseverance  and  dedication. 
He  has  said: 

I  balleve  there  Is  no  greater  legislative 
challenge  In  the  world  than  service  In  the 
VS.  Senate.  .  .  All  I  have  ever  wanted  in 
politics  Is  to  be  a  good  pubUc  servant. 

Senator  Jordaw  has  been  the  complete 
public  servant.  His  stature  suid  our  re- 
spect for  him  have  grown  together. 

As  a  man  who  believes  deeply  in  the 
system  and  gravely  feels  and  attends  to 
the  responsibilities  of  elected  office,  Sen- 
ator Jo«BAif's  unimpeachable  integrity 
has  been  well  known.  He  has  a  capacity 
for  bringing  out  the  best  in  his  associ- 
ates. We  have  always  known  that  he  care- 
fully considers  each  Issue.  He  is  inde- 
pendent in  thought,  voting  his  convic- 
tions, not  necessarily  the  will  of  any 
transient  majority. 

A  most  versatile  man,  Lsw  Joiidaii  is 
a  former  m«nber  of  the  Idaho  House  of 
Representatives  and  Governor  of  Idaho 
from  1951  to  1955.  Moreover,  he  has  an 
almost  legendary  sports  reputation.  A 
former  varsity  halfbsw^k,  a  recipient  of  a 
football  scholarship  In  college,  his  repu- 
tation continues  today. 

As  we  all  remember,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  young  thug  in  his  apartment 
building  several  years  ago,  he  was  able 
to  surprise  and  throw  his  assailant  to  the 
ground.  This  is  unusual  for  anyone,  but, 
with  a  disparity  of  years,  it  becomes  a 
major  feat.  His  physical  condition  belies 
his  years  and  tnily  underscores  his  men- 
tal capacity. 

Senator  Jorbaw's  constituency  has 
benefited  greatly  from  his  tenure.  He  has 
become  known  as  the  one  man  who  has 
understood  and  cherished  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho.  He  is  the  best  informed 
leader  the  State  has  on  this  river,  its 
tributaries  and  the  vital  importance 
Idaho's  constitution  attaches  to  its  free 
flowing  river.  He  has  led  the  onslaught 
against  the  appropriation  of  Idaho  wa- 
ter to  the  Southwest. 

His  love  of  the  spectacular  view  of  the 
Middle  Snake  is  widely  known.  In  fact, 
the  Snake  River  has  been  entwined  with 
his  entire  life.  And  it  has  been  heard  that 
he  will  write  about  this  majestic  river 
when  he  retires.  His  lovely  wife.  Grace. 
is  herself  an  author  of  the  highly  ac- 
claimed "Home  Below  Hell's  Canyon,"  a 
book  describing  frontier  life  in  modem 
time.  She  is  surely  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  talented  of  the  Senate 
wives,  a  fact  to  which  I  have  heard  wit- 
ness within  my  own  home. 
Senator  Jordaw  has  said: 

The  Snakft  Hlver  la  the  life  blood  of 
Idaho  ...  It  Is  Idaho's  greatest  resource — 
trreplaoeable.  but  comitantly  renewable. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  Senator  Len 
B.  JOKSAH.  He,  too,  is  Idaho's  greatest 
resource;  he.  too,  is  irreplaceable. 

Idaho  is  the  Gem  State;  Josdait,  the 
Gem  Senator. 

So,  Lkm.  we  will  miss  you.  We  apologize 
for  embarrassing  you  with  our  encomi- 
ums, but  they  are  genuine.  They  come 
from  our  locg  association.  We  wish  tor 
you,  in  the  words  of  a  popular  greeting 


in  one  of  the  European  countries,  "May 
you  live  a  thousand  years." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott)  paying 
tribute  to  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho  be 
pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm.,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATKMXKT    BT    SINATOR    AUiOTT 

Ml.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest 
regrets  over  the  retirement  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  for  manjr  years.  Senator  Len 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  I  honor  and  respect  his  de- 
cision, but  I  shaU  be  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
ihe  Senate. 

Ijen  Jordan  Is  one  of  the  most  devoted.  In- 
dependent, morally  courageous  and  honest 
men  I  have  ever  known.  Len  Jordan  does  not 
give  his  word  lightly;  once  he  does,  he  keep>8 
It.  He  Is  stepping  down  from  the  Senate  amid 
the  widespread,  bipartisan,  beUef  that  he  is 
one  of  the  finest  men  Idaho  has  ever  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Len  Jordan,  and  his  charming  wife  Qraoe, 
are  friends  whom  both  Mrs.  AUott  and  I 
treasure.  Since  he  first  came  to  the  Senate 
in  August  of  1962,  his  Interest  and  dedication 
to  natural  resources  matters  has  found  splen- 
did expression  through  his  work  on  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Aftalrs  Committee. 
We  have  worked  closely  on  that  committee, 
and  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  by 
Len's  perception  and  diligence  in  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  great  land,  water,  mineral  and 
wildlife  resources. 

Len  Jordan's  membership  In  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct,  and  the  caref\il  work  he 
has  done  In  these  posts,  testify  to  the  promi- 
nent role  he  has  played  In  the  aSairs  of  the 
Senate. 

He  has  never  attempted  flamboyant  ges- 
tures to  attract  publicity.  His  name  does  not 
appear  freqxiently  In  the  Washington  press. 
Hla  has  been  the  quiet,  forceful  voice  of  rea- 
son and  integrity.  Len  Jordan  has  a  gift  for 
logic  and  clarity  not  often  displAyed  in  this 
city.  He  demonstrates  It  daUy,  yet  he  remains 
a  man  of  reticence  who  la  loath  to  talk  about 
nimself.  As  he  once  asked  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, "Why  write  about  me?"  Then  he  went 
on.  "My  wife  has  the  brains  and  beauty  In 
this  family.  She's  the  story." 

There  Is  some  substance  to  this  contention, 
I  must  admit.  Grace  Jordan,  to  whom  the 
Senator  refers  without  embarrassment  as 
"my  fair  lady, "  took  their  three  chUdren,  age 
6.  3,  and  7  months,  and  followed  Len  into  the 
wUderness  In  1033.  She  gave  them  all  their 
schooling  for  10  years,  ran  a  household,  and 
still  fotind  time  to  write  a  bestselllng  book 
about  her  experiences  titled,  "Home  Below 
Hell's  Canyon."  To  this  day  It  U  recognized 
as  one  of  the  finest  stores  of  frontier  living 
In  a  modem  day  ever  written. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Len  Jordan  and  his 
wife,  Orace,  the  utmost  happiness  and  suc- 
cess In  the  splendid  ventures  that  lie  ahead 
of  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania have  some  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  some  of  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

LXM  B.  JORDAN  :  A  MAN  OT  THX  OLD  WXST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  time  in  the  West  when  a  man's 


handshake  sealed  an  agreement  and  a 
man's  word  was  his  bond. 

In  my  colleague,  Lsn  B.  Jordan, 
rancher,  businessman,  legislator.  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho,  and  U.S.  Senator,  those 
virtues  of  the  Old  West  live  on. 

A  man  of  utmost  integrity,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know  Ljcn  Jordan  as  a 
friend,  and  a  privilege  to  work  with  him 
for  Idaho's  good.  Though  an  aisle  sep- 
arates us  on  many  matters,  crossing  It 
for  Idaho  has  been  made  etisy  by  this 
gentleman. 

Particularly  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  prudent  management  of 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  people  of  our 
State,  we  have  acted  as  partners. 

The  latest  example  is  the  passage  this 
year  of  legislation  creating  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  central 
Idaho.  LcN  Jordan  was  unwavering  in  his 
support  of  the  strongest  bill  possible,  and 
it  was  that  determination  which  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  which,  for  the 
first  time,  gives  protection  to  the  mag- 
nificent Sawtooth,  White  Cloud,  and 
Boulder  Mountains  of  Idaho,  along  with 
the  beautiful  valley  which  lies  between. 
The  Senator  and  his  lovely  lady, 
Grace,  will  always  enjoy  a  special  place 
in  the  hearts  of  their  many  friends,  both 
in  Idaho  and  in  Washington.  Bethine 
and  I  wish  for  them  joyous  years  of  re- 
tirement— a  time  for  family,  books,  re- 
flection, and  the  luU  enjoymait  of  each 
other's  company. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite 
vogue  these  days  to  criticize  represent- 
ative democracy — yet  in  none  of  the  ex- 
pose's  currently  on  the  stands  do  I  find 
the  one  most  obvious  criticism,  that  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  system,  we  are 
forced  to  lose  exceptional  men  every  2 
years,  for  various  reasons.  This  is  the 
unfortunate  case  of  our  good  friend. 
Senator  Len  Jordan,  of  Idaho.  In  his 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Len  has 
managed  to  initiate  ingenious  legislation, 
serve  outstandingly  on  his  appointed 
committees,  do  a  little  more  than  his 
sh£u%  of  workday  chores  in  the  Senate, 
and  still  have  time  to  offer  a  guiding 
hand  or  reassuring  word  to  new  members 
of  our  body.  In  just  my  very  short  time 
in  Washington  I  have  learned  to  admire 
and  respect  Len  for  his  sound  judgment 
and  fair,  judicial  mind.  He  has  set  a  com- 
mendable standard  which  we  would  do 
quite  well  to  emulate.  And  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  on  both  his  committees 
and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  think  I  speak  for  us  all  when  I  wish 
Senator  Len  Jordan  well  and  hope  that 
his  future  endeavors  will  be  as  reward- 
ing and  possibly  a  little  less  trying  than 
his  very  productive  years  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President: 
There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers. 

None  goes  his  way  alone. 
All   that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  Into  our  own. 

Perhaps  Edwin  Markham  was  think- 
ing of  a  man  like  Len  Jordan  when  he 
penned  those  words. 

Len  Jordan  is  a  man  who  typifies  the 
fidelity,  the  strength,  and  the  integrity 
and  character  of  a  great  Senator;  and, 
like  the  great  West  from  which  he  has 
come,  he  exemplifies  the  independence, 
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the  qiiiet  opermess  of  that  great  part  of 
our  country.  He  is  a  man  who  is  strong 
in  his  convictions.  He  Is  a  man  who  is 
honest  and  fair  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fdlow  men. 

We  shall  miss  Lbn  Jordan.  The  Senate 
will  be  the  poorer  for  his  leaving.  I  hope 
that  he  will  continue  in  some  way  in  the 
service  of  his  coxmtry,  and  I  know  he  will. 

He  has  led  a  very  active  life  in  his 
community  and  in  his  State,  and  he  has 
given  much  in  the  way  of  service  to  the 
people  of  his  community,  to  the  people  of 
his  State,  and,  here  in  the  Senate,  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  Len  Jordan 
will  visit  with  us  often.  We  will  waint  to 
continue  to  talk  with  him  and  to  have 
his  counsel,  and  we  shall,  of  course,  al- 
waj's  be  his  friends. 

My  wife  Erma  and  I,  Len,  as  you  leave 
this  body,  wish  for  you  and  Grace,  your 
wonderful  wife,  all  that  is  good  in  all  the 
years  to  come. 

The  hours  are  like  a  string  of  pearls. 

The  days  like  diamonds  rare. 
The  moments  are  the  threads  of  gold, 

■niat  binds  them  for  our  wear. 
So  may  the  years  that  come  to  you 

Such  wealth  and  good  contain 
That  every  moment,  hoiir,  and  day 

Be  like  a  golden  chain. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  couple 
of  days  ago,  several  Senators  rightftilly 
paid  tribute  to  Senator  Cooper.  I  want 
to  add  that,  besides  Senator  Cooper,  we 
are  losing  this  year  three  of  the  finest 
Members  the  Senate  has  ever  had. 

Senator  Anderson  has  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  public  service,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  he  has  made  moniunental  con- 
tributions to  American  agriculture,  space 
research,  useful  and  practical  uses  of 
the  atom,  and  to  good  government.  Sen- 
ator Jordan  of  Idaho  brought  a  lot  of 
conscience  to  this  body,  which  we  need 
from  time  to  time  and  Senator  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina  has  been  an  able  leader 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  which  keeps  this 
place  in  order — as  well  as  anybody  can 
keep  it  in  order. 

In  particiolar,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho  has  been  one  of 
our  outstanding  Members  over  the  years. 
He  has  a  wonderful  understanding  of 
people,  people  who  have  to  work  and 
struggle  to  make  a  success  of  their  lives. 
He  himself  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
how  one  can  reach  the  higher  levels 
through  his  own  efforts.  I  just  want  to 
add  these  remarks  to  the  tribute  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  just 
made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  and  associate  my- 
self with  all  the  fine  things  they  have 
said  about  my  good  friend  Len  Jordan. 

To  me,  the  best  description  I  can  give 
of  this  fine  gentleman  is  that  he  sits  in 
the  back  row,  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
He  is  unswerving  in  his  convictions.  He  is 
rather  silent.  He  does  not  do  too  much 
talking  on  the  floor  of  the  S«iate,  but 
when  he  speaks  everyone  listens.  He  Is 
going  to  be  a  loss  to  the  Senate. 

I  think  something  is  happening  to  us 
through  the  evolution  of  time.  We  seem 
to  be  losing  the  elegance  and  the 
decorum,  and  sometimes  the  effective- 


ness, of  what  we  like  to  call  our  trtMlitions 
in  America.  All  of  us  are  beneficiaries  of 
a  fine  heritage,  and  I  think  that  Len 
Jordan  exemplifies  that  heritage  in  its 
finest  form. 

So  while  we  are  sorry  that  he  leaves  us, 
we  are  happy  to  have  known  him  for  the 
time  he  has  been  in  the  Senate. 

Much  of  this  accolade  should  go  to  his 
gracious  Iswly.  To  me,  she  exemplifies 
what  my  mother  was — gracious,  always 
at  the  side  of  her  husband,  and  I  think 
she  has  been  a  bulwark  not  only  in  his 
private  life  but  also  in  his  political  life. 
I  extend  to  him  cuid  to  her  our  beet 
wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  life. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
m«t  Len  Jordan  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate  when  I  filled  a  speaking  eiigage- 
ment  in  Boise,  Idaho,  shortly  after  he 
had  finished  his  service  as  Governor.  I 
was  immediately  Impressed  by  the  quiet 
dignity  and  force  of  the  man.  He  had 
little  to  say  but  he  radiated  a  sense  of 
strength  that  had  its  Impact  on  those 
aroimd  him.  It  certainly  had  its  impact 
upon  me  for  I  never  forgot  that  first  im- 
pression, and  when  he  came  to  us  here, 
I  knew  that  the  Senate  had  acquired  a 
strong  man.  Every  day  of  his  decade  of 
service  here  has  proven  that  to  be  a 
fact. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  a  number 
of  years  to  live  in  the  ssime  apartment 
house  with  Senator  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  I 
came  to  know  her  as  a  brilliant  and  tal- 
ented lady,  the  author  of  several  books, 
one  of  which  concerned  the  heyday  of 
the  lumber  Industry  in  northern  New 
Hampshire.  She  is,  I  believe,  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  timber  kings  of  that 
bygone  era  whose  name  has  become  leg- 
endary in  my  o'wn  State.  Ruth  and  I  be- 
came very  fond  of  them  both,  although 
my  wife's  ill  health  prevented  our  see- 
ing as  much  of  them  as  we  would  have 
desired. 

I  am  saddened  at  the  thought  that  Len 
Jordan  is  retiring.  It  will  be  a  personal 
loss  to  me,  but  it  will  be  an  infinitely 
greater  loss  to  the  Senate.  He  is  the  kind 
of  Senator  that  we  most  need  in  these 
critical  times — able,  independent,  utterly 
fearless.  He  has  never  needed  to  rely  on 
others  for  guidance  but,  fully  Informed, 
he  has  always  known  exactly  where  he 
stood  and  has  never  once  allowed  po- 
litical expediency  or  passing  public  senti- 
ment to  cause  him  to  deviate  one  vrbit 
from  the  path  of  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

Often,  as  I  have  observed  falm  in  times 
of  stress,  I  have  instinctively  thought  of 
those  words  of  J.  G.  Holland ; 

Qk>d  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor — men  who  wlU  not  lie. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  tind  In  private  thinking. 

Such  a  man  is  Len  Jordan.  May  he  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  have  the  years  of  happiness 
and  satisfaction  that  their  magnificent 
service  to  their  country  entitles  them. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  published  in  Boise.  Idaho, 
gave  high  compliment  to  our  distin- 


guished coUea«ue,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Um  Jordan.  On  Friday,  De- 
cember 18,  1970,  thai  newspaper  said  In 
an  editorial: 

Our  own  favorite  for  SeofOor  Jordan's 
Senate  seat  la  Senator  Jordaii. 

Mr.  President,  that  prnper  was  aware 
that  there  would  probably  be  nimierous 
prospects  for  that  Senate  seat,  assimiing 
Senator  Joesan's  retirement.  It  was  also 
aware  that  Len  Jordan  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent Senator,  has  served  his  people 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  well,  and 
oould  continue  to  do  both  if  he  wished. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  ot 
Idaho  would  have  retunwd  Len  Jordan 
to  the  Senate  with  an  overwhelming 
vote.  And,  quite  frankly,  I  wish  that  he 
had  permitted  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  very  personal  note, 
I  think  the  closest  assodaUoo  that  I  have 
experienced  with  Senator  Jordan  has 
been  at  the  Senate  prayer  breakfast 
meetings  which  we  both  have  attended 
during  our  terms  in  the  Senate.  Tliere, 
I  have  come  to  know  that  his  devotion  to 
his  people  and  to  his  country  is  derived 
directly  from  his  devotion  to  his  GKjd. 

I  am  proud,  indeed,  to  have  been  able 
to  wort:  virlth  Senator  Jordan  over  the 
years.  His  fine  mind  and  his  sense  of 
what  is  right  have  been  of  great  personal 
help  to  me,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him. 

Senator  Jordan  has  chosen  to  retire. 
He  does  so  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  his  constituents  would  have  it 
otherwise,  and  that  his  colleagiiee  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  continue  to 
work  with  him  and  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  his  sure  cmd  stable  hand  to  as- 
sist in  the  work  of  our  Federal  Congress. 

Each  of  us  has  had  the  owwrtunlty  In 
one  way  or  another  to  work  closely  with 
Senator  Jordan.  I  have  had  that  good 
fortune  for  almost  20  years. 

We  both  served  as  Governors  of  our 
respective  States  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  both  served  in  the  Senate 
together,  and  here,  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  something  in  the  field  of 
environment  and  the  preservation  of  our 
American  heritage.  He  has  served  oo 
the  Diterior  Committee  and  I  on  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

This  combination  of  committee  assign- 
ments has  permitted  us  together  to  make 
more  secure,  and  to  preserve  more  sure- 
ly the  American  enviromnent  from  Dela- 
ware's Atlantic  beaches  to  the  marvelous 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Senator  Jor- 
dan's State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  Len  Jordan  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Grace,  will,  I  am  sure,  enjoy 
their  retirement  to  the  full.  My  wife, 
Bess,  and  I  have  fond  feelings  for  them 
both,  and  we  extend  to  them  our  very 
sincere  good  wishes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  Senator 
Len  Jordan  of  Idaho  retires  from  service 
in  this  body  I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks 
to  the  many  warm  tributes  of  those  from 
both  parties  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  in  the  Seriate. 

Senator  Jordan  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing spokesman  for  the  people  of  Idaho 
in  his  10  years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 
Having  served  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  been  Governor  of  Idaho  for 
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4  years,  he  is  deeply  famlllax  with  the 
peoi>le  and  the  needs  of  his  State;  suad, 
through  his  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Tnaniar  Affairs,  he  has 
been  able  to  transform  his  understanding 
of  the  particular  problems  and  potentials 
of  Idaho  aiui  other  States  in  that  part  of 
the  Nation  Into  progressive  nd  effective 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  his  great  service  to  his 
State.  Senator  Jordan  has  also  dedicated 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  efforts  to 
serving  the  interests  of  the  entire  Amer- 
ican people  by  being  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance where  our  Nation's  policies  on  tax- 
ation, social  security  benefits,  and  wel- 
fare reform  are  shaped  and  formulated. 
Lxif  JouuN  has  made  a  soimd  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  foremost  spokesmen 
for  sound  tax  policy  and  has  been  one  of 
the  Senate's  most  effective  leaders  in  the 
effort  to  see  to  it  that  governmental  ex- 
penditures are  kept  in  balance  with  the 
revenue  taken  in  by  the  tax  process. 

SpesUdng  personally,  I  would  add  a 
note  of  appreciation  to  Senator  Jorsam 
for  his  courtesy  to  me  as  a  junior  Sen- 
ator, for  his  gracious  and  generous  ef- 
forts to  achieve  compromise  and  progress 
in  the  Senate  and  for  the  great  spirit 
of  cooperation  he  has  demonstrated  even 
at  the  meet  difficult  and  trjrlng  times. 

So  I  would  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  t.hanira  to  Senator  JoROAir  for 
his  years  of  devoted  service  to  our  Nation 
and  wishing  him  many  pleasant  and  ac- 
tive years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  B4r.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  re- 
garding a  distinguished  Senator  who,  at 
the  end  of  this  session,  will  be  leaving 
these  Chambers  to  return  to  his  home  to 
stay.  In  the  Senate,  high  achievement, 
ingenuity,  brilliance,  sharp  wit  and  a 
sense  of  equity  and  Justice  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Today.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  regarding  a  colleague, 
who  during  the  last  decade  has  repre- 
sented those  qualities  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  wherever  his  Interests,  his  en- 
ergies or  the  demands  of  Ctovemment 
have  called  him. 

He  is  a  man  of  vision  and  of  action. 
Bom  In  the  great  hesu^and  of  the  West 
near  the  spectacular  Hells  Canyon,  on 
land  that  has  inspired  all  men  during 
every  age,  Lxn  Jordan  is  no  exception. 

LxN  Jordan's  life  is  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable chronicle  of  achievement  as  a 
laborer,  rancher,  businessman,  legislator, 
Oovemor.  and  Senator.  He  was  a  distin- 
eruished  scholar  as  an  undergraduate — 
winning  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key — and,  as 
one  would  expect,  knowing  the  incredible 
Indiistry  and  stamina  of  Lbn  Jordan,  he 
was  also  a  sui)erb  halfback  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 

Decades  after  Frederick  Jackson  Tur- 
ner had  written  his  stirring  paper  on  the 
role  of  the  American  frontier,  that 
equated  the  development  and  discovery 
of  the  West  with  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican experience,  Lxn  Jordan  and  his 
courageous  wife,  Grace,  undertook  a  for- 
midable task:  they  moved  to  a  remote 
reach  on  the  Snake  River  below  Hells 
Canyon  where  for  8  years  they  lived  In 
the  pristine  wilderness  Isolated  from  the 
comforts  of  the  city. 


It  was  during  these  years  that  Lnr 
Jordan's  reverence  for  the  land,  the 
streams,  the  wildlife,  the  forests,  and 
rivers  of  our  land  grew — and  gave  him  a 
sense  of  stewardship  for  the  integrity  of 
the  environment. 

I  have  always  been  stirred  by  Robert 
Frost's  magnificent  lines  describing  two 
paths  in  the  forest,  one  well-traveled,  the 
other  untrod.  Lxn  Jordan  is  a  unique  In- 
dividual who  has  walked  both  paths,  en- 
hancing both  worlds. 

He  has  a  profound  sense  of  equity,  and 
a  belief  that  progress  implies  change  with 
order,  and  order  with  change. 

Brilliance,  Industry,  a  willingness  to 
be  innovative  without  distorting  the 
character  of  the  environment  or  our 
socioeconomic  values,  independent  judg- 
ment, and  a  profound  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice  are  qualities  that  have  dis- 
tinguished Lew  Jordan's  years  In  the 
Senate. 

I  feel  close  to  Lxn  Jordan,  His  partici- 
pation in  the  Senate  prayer  group  has 
given  me  a  much  greater  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  which  guides  his  action. 

I  can  think  of  no  higher  tribute  to 
Senator  Jordan  than  to  say  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  learned  much  from 
him  and  will  always  treasure  our  expe- 
riences with  him  in  this  body  as  one  of 
the  highest  privileges  we  enjoyed  while 
serving  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day it  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  Senator,  Lien  Jordan  of 
Idaho.  He  has  served  his  party,  his  State 
and  his  Nation  with  distinction. 

Lxn  Jordan's  record  of  public  service 
is  one  of  which  he  can  be  proud.  Before 
serving  as  Governor  from  1951  to  1955, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature. He  devoted  the  years  preced- 
ing his  election  to  the  Senate  to  his  du- 
ties as  a  member  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  and  the  International 
Development  Advisory  Board.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  body  In  1962  and  has 
served  the  people  of  Idaho  with  distinc- 
tion and  dedication  since  that  time. 

Among  Senator  Jordan's  many  civic 
activities  are  memberships  in  the  Ma- 
sons and  Rotary  International.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  Methodist 
Church. 

Senator  Jordan's  memberships  on  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  afforded  him  a  fonmi  for  cham- 
pioning the  causes  of  environmental  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  His  reasoned  and 
thoughtful  approach  to  his  duties  on 
these  important  committees  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Senator  Jordan  will  be  remembered  by 
his  colleagues  for  his  friendliness  and 
straightforward  manner;  his  courage 
and  kindness.  Fiercely  dedicated  to  the 
principles  In  which  he  believes,  he  has 
performed  his  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
in  a  conscientious,  businesslike  manner. 
The  Senate  will  miss  Len  Jordan,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  book 
of  Isaiah  includes  these  words : 

In  quletoMS  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength. 


Those  words  seem  very  apprt^riate 
when  I  think  of  Lek  Jordan,  a  great  Sen- 
ator whom  all  in  this  body  have  come 
to  admire  and  respect  and  love. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  Lxn  Jokoam 
will  be  remembered  by  sdl  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  as  one  who 
exemplifies  integrity,  courage,  and  wis- 
dom. 

Willard  Edwards  wrote  in  the  Chicago 
Trblune  that  Lxn  Jordan  possesses : 

A  gift  for  simple  logic  and  clarity  not 
often  displayed  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Very  soon  after  I  came  to  the  Senate 
a  little  more  than  6  years  ago.  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
Len  Jordan.  We  have  been  close  friends 
ever  since. 

As  I  had  come  to  the  Senate  by  ap- 
pointment. I  learned  that  4  years  earlier, 
he  had  been  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
and  that  he,  too,  had  been  required  to 
nm  for  election  in  the  year  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

As  I  went  through  that  hectic  cam- 
paign of  1966,  I  was  fortified  with  en- 
couragement and  wise  counsel  from  Lxn 
Jordan. 

Serving  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  with  Lxn  Jordan,  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  observe  firsthand  just 
how  hard  he  works  at  his  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities and  how  steadfast  he  is  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  believes. 

When  this  term  is  completed,  Len  will 
have  devoted  nearly  25  years  to  public 
service — as  a  member  of  the  Idaho  Legis- 
latiue,  as  Governor  of  his  State,  and  for 
10  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  At  one  point 
he  said: 

I  believe  there  Is  no  greater  legislative 
challenge  in  the  world  than  service  in  the 
n,S.  Senate.  All  I  have  ever  wanted  in  pol- 
itics Is  to  be  a  good  public  servant. 

Len  has  met  the  challenge — and  be 
has  given  much  more  than  that  to  his 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Our  great  esteem  for  Lxn  Jordan  in 
this  body  is  matched  by  the  deep  af- 
fections which  the  people  of  Idaho  hold 
for  him. 

Shortly  after  he  announced  he  would 
retire,  one  Idaho  paper  wrote: 

It  Is  the  mark  of  his  honesty  that  this 
newspaper  and  others  can  disagree  with 
more  than  half  of  his  voting  record  and  yet 
completely  respect  his  motives  and  his  In- 
tentions .  .  .  Perhaps  part  of  the  reason  It 
Is  true  with  Jordan  Is  that  men  of  character 
and  fairness  also  bring  out  the  best  In  their 
critics. 

Another  newspaper  carried  this  state- 
ment: 

Len  Jordan  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  government.  If  there  is 
one  man  in  Idaho  wh  ods  close  to  being  re- 
spected by  everyone  It  Just  has  to  be  Sen- 
ator Jordan. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  Grace  and 
Lxn  Jordan  plan  to  keep  an  apartment 
in  the  Washington  area.  Even  though  we 
miss  his  name  when  the  Senate's  roll  is 
called,  we  need  not  say  goodby  to  him. 
He  can,  and  I  hope  he  will,  be  among  vs 
often  here  on  the  Senate  floor  and  at 
our  regular  policy  luncheons. 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tirement of  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Len  Jordan,  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Idaho,  takes  from  the  Senate  a 
strong  and  independent  man  of  Judg- 
ment whose  contributioti  to  this  legis- 
lative body  over  the  past  10  years  has 
been  outstanding. 

Like  LxH  Jordan,  I  happened  to  come 
to  the  Senate  by  appointment  In  the  year 
1962.  We  shared  the  experience  of  gain- 
ing a  first  elected  term  In  November  of 
that  year.  The  example  of  Lxn  Joxoam, 
who  brought  to  the  issues  raised  over 
these  past  10  years  a  quality  of  self-reli- 
ance and  independent  Judgment,  has 
been  a  source  of  personal  Inspiration  to 
me.  As  one  who  has  shared  the  dlfScult 
assignment  of  serving  on  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  cm  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, I  know  the  depth  of  Lin  Jouuw's 
concern  for  the  integrity  smd  dignity  of 
this  body. 

As  a  westerner,  he  has  shown  a  unique 
knowledge  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. But  his  contribution  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  to  the  orderly  de- 
velopment £md  conservation  of  our  vast 
natural  resources  has  never  been  limited 
to  a  parochial  Interest  in  the  western  re- 
gion. He  is  a  man  of  enormous  abilities 
In  the  field  of  economic  develwment,  as 
his  service  on  the  International  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Board  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies  demonstrates.  The  vision  of 
balanced  growth  in  America  is  one  which 
he  shares  with  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  cooperation  and  constant 
support  In  the  legislative  effort  to  create 
a  national  policy  aimed  at  balanced 
growth  between  urban  and  rural 
America. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Lxn  Jordan  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  where  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  economic  development  had 
served  to  provide  that  committee  with 
an  approach  directed  to  restoring  the  vi- 
tality and  strength  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

As  a  Republican.  Len  Jordan  stood 
quiet  and  thoughtful  in  periods  of  some- 
times emotional  political  controversy  on 
this  floor.  His  figure,  standing  straight 
behind  his  desk,  head  high,  contributing 
always  a  sensible,  constructive  comment, 
remains  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  of  us  who  have  served  with  him. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  bent  to  political 
pressures,  and  he  was  known  in  his  time 
as  his  own  man — a  quality  which 
brought  dignity  and  honor  to  the  Senate 
and  a  quality  which  will  leave  a  wealth 
of  respect  for  him  as  he  retires  to  per- 
sonal life. 

Having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
share  with  Len  Jordan  these  past  10 
years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  come  to  value 
his  independence  as  an  example  for  any 
Member  to  follow,  of  whatever  political 
persuasion.  I  am  persuaded  tiie  continued 
strength  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  contribution  it  can  make  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  facing  our  Nation,  will 
in  significant  part  be  measured  by  Its 
ability  to  preserve  the  qualities  of  dig- 
nity and  self-reliance  which  Lxn  Jordan 
brought  to  his  decade  of  service  here.  I 
wish  him  well  on  his  retirement. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  American  West  is  known  for  pro- 
ducing men  of  strong  character,  rugged 
determination,  and  a  basic  love  of  people 
and  the  land. 


One  of  our  ooUeaguee  ^irtio  Is  retiring 
from  the  Senate  Is  sucdi  a  man.  Lxn  B. 
Jordan  has  represented  the  State  of 
Idaho  with  honor  and  distinction  since 
1962.  Before  coming  to  the  Senate  he 
had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Idaho 
Legislature  and  as  an  able  and  distin- 
guished Governor  of  his  State. 

Having  served  with  Lxn  Jordan  aa  a 
member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  know  of  his  deep  and 
abiding  dedication  to  the  principles 
which  have  made  this  country  great. 

Lxn  Jordan  represents  to  me  and  to 
others  who  know  him  the  embodiment  of 
the  great  American  dream.  Coming  as  he 
did  from  a  modest  agricultural  back- 
ground, he  has  sxiccessfully  scaled  the 
hrtghts  of  goverrunent  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  through  his  able  service. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  maintained 
the  qualities  of  himiility,  clarity  of 
thought,  and  fimdamental  honesty  that 
have  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  to 
the  people  of  16abo. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  Lxn  Jordan  for  his 
record  of  service  to  his  State  smd  his 
coimtry.  As  he  retimis  to  private  life,  I 
know  he  takes  with  him  the  beet  wishes 
of  aU  of  his  many  friends  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  remarks  of 
my  beloved  colleagues,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  pack  up  and  leave  after  lOMj 
years  of  service  In  the  Senate. 

As  I  listened.  I  was  reminded  of  my 
childhood.  I  came  from  humble  origin. 
My  parents  were  God-fearing  people  who 
raised  their  five  children  to  learn  to 
work  and  to  comport  fairly  In  the  game 
of  life.  Money  was  not  overly  plentiful 
but  we  did  not  think  we  were  poor,  be- 
cause we  were  rich  in  the  things  that 
mattered.  I  remember  the  important  les- 
sons of  life  I  learned  at  my  mother's 
knee. 

I  have  been  very  forttmate,  too.  with 
respect  to  the  lovely  lady  I  married  al- 
most 48  years  ago.  She  Is  loyal,  patient, 
with  a  mind  of  her  own  emd  a  career  of 
her  own — whose  record  of  accomplish- 
ment is  far  more  impressive  than  my 
own;  mother  of  three,  grandmother  of 
eight;  author  of  four  books,  with  a  fifth 
book  at  the  printer  awaiting  publica- 
tion. For  48  years  she  has  been  my  co- 
pilot and  counselor,  and  she  has  always 
been  a  great  soiu-ce  of  pride  and  inspira- 
tion to  me. 

Also,  I  have  been  very  fortunate  In 
having  friends.  I  think  my  friends  are 
the  best  people  In  the  world,  and  they 
are  legion.  Throughout  this  land,  in  my 
beloved  Western  States  of  Oregon,  where 
I  grew  up,  and  Idaho,  where  I  now  serve, 
are  friends  of  ours.  Will  Rogers  said  he 
never  saw  a  man  he  did  not  like,  and  that 
goes  for  me,  too.  In  the  world  of  politics 
a  man  is  no  better  than  his  friends  give 
him  a  chance  to  be.  True  friends  are  the 
greatest  treasm-e  one  can  have.  I  cherish 
the  friendships  I  have  made  during  a 
busy  lifetime  but  certainly  none  more 
than  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Back  In  the  depression  years  that  some 
of  you  have  mentioned,  I  remember 
working  60  hours  a  week  for  $60  a  month, 
with  bed  and  board,  and  you  did  not  need 
the  bed  very  long.  Those  were  hard  times. 
I  recall  that  when  I  took  my  yoimg 


wife  into  the  Hell's  Canyon  reaches  of  the 
Snake  River  coimtry — town  raised,  uni- 
versity educated.  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
daughter  of  a  doctor— my  beloved  grand- 
mother said  to  a  neighbor  one  day,  "The 
other  two  girls  married  very  well,  but 
sometimes  I  wonder  about  Grace."  I 
wondtt'ed,  too. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  auociatlon  that 
cein  come  to  any  man  in  this  country,  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  to  serve  in  the  august 
body  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  think  the  finest 
service  a  man  can  render  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
body.  The  friendships  one  makes  here  are 
lasting.  Partisanship  has  a  way  of  dis- 
appearing when  the  need  arises  to  cloee 
ranks  and  work  for  the  common  good. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate imder  the  able  leadership  of  both  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  «md  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Their  wise 
leadership  and  counsel  always  have  been 
fair,  always  Just,  always  patient,  and  al- 
ways understanding. 

I  am  proud  of  the  many  friends  I  have 
made  here,  and  I  look  forward  to  coming 
back  from  time  to  time.  I  shall  always 
be  glad  to  see  my  friends — and  the  new 
ones  who  replace  those  of  us  who  move 
on  to  do  other  things. 

We  live  In  a  changing  worid.  My 
thoughts  go  back  to  my  ranching  days 
in  Hell's  Canyon  country.  One  time  my 
wife  and  I  flew  from  here  to  Honolulu  in 
1  day,  with  one  stop  on  the  west  ooait: 
and  she  remarked  to  me  at  that  time: 

You  know,  we've  come  from  Washington  to 
Honolulu  In  leee  time  than  It  took  you  to 
ride  from  the  home  ranch  to  the  end  of  the 
range  and  back  on  the  best  horse  you  had. 

That  was  true.  That  is  not  bragging 
about  the  size  of  miy  operation.  It  is  only 
an  affirmation  of  the  rugged,  hilly,  moun- 
tsdnous  terrain  in  which  we  lived  and 
the  steepness  and  narrownees  of  the 
trails  that  served  us  moving  over  that 
rugged  and  beautiful  sand. 

So  I  leave  this  place  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. I  want  to  get  out  and  do  some  of 
the  things  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
through  the  years — to  travd  more,  to 
enjoy  my  grandchildren,  to  do  more  read- 
ing, perhaps  even  talk  with  young  peo- 
ple in  seminar  arrangements  at  colleges. 
I  want  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that,  imder 
the  pressure  of  time  and  circumstances, 
we  are  denied  in  our  service  here. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  have  been  so 
generous  in  your  remarks  this  morning. 
I  shall  treasure  your  friendship  always. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
INQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  6 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL    DEFICIT    IN    THE    FIRST 
HALF  OF  THE  1970'S 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  consider  legislation  to 
raise  the  ceiling  on  the  Federal  debt. 
There  will   be  numerous   amendments 
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offered  and  this  Chamber  will  be  filled 
with  lengthy  debate  and  rhetoric.  But, 
when  the  final  vote  comes,  we  all  know 
that  the  debt  ceiling  will  be  raised.  We 
have  no  choice— the  debt  ceiling  must  be 
lifted  to  cover  funds  we  have  already 
spent.  .     .   . 

The  debt  celling  must  be  raised  to 
cover  deflclta  expected  to  reach  at  least 
$75  billion  during  the  4  fiscal  years  from 
1970  through  1973.  This  4-year  accumu- 
lation is  unprecedented  except  for  the 
4-ye»r  period  during  World  War  n. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  witneesed  a 
massive  campaign  by  the  admlnistratlcui 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  the 
Congress  has  been  irresponsibly  spaading 
taxpayers'  dollars.  Administration  offi- 
cials tram  the  lowest  bureaucrat  to  the 
President  himself  have  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  if  our  deficits  have  been 
too  high  during  the  past  4  years  or  if  a 
tax  Increase  becomes  necessary  during 
the  next  4.  it  is  the  fault  of  a  spend- 
thrift Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  ad- 
ministration's seiisltivlty  to  the  issue  of 
deficits.  President  Nixcm  campaigned  4 
years  Ago  against  a  deficit  of  $62  billion 
accumulated  by  two  Democratic  Presi- 
denta  over  8  years.  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  Uxiking  for  ways  to  explain  a  $75 
billion  deficit  in  only  4  years.  But.  be- 
fore allowing  the  President  to  blame  the 
Ccngreas  for  the  fiscal  disaster  of  the 
last  4  years,  let  us  look  at  the  numbers. 
Members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
the  respective  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees have  actually  appropriated  less 
than  the  Presidoit  has  asked  for  over 
the  last  4  years. 

They  have  actually  appropriated  $14.5 
billion  less  than  the  President  asked  for. 
In  all  fairness,  I  recognize  that  action 
on  syspropriation  bills  is  not  a  total  meas- 
ure of  the  congressional  role  in  Federal 
spending,  so  let  us  use  the  flgxxres  sup- 
plied to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

These  are  tables  prepsu-ed  by  the  ad- 
ministration attempting  to  show  the  net 
effect  of  both  congressional  action  and 
inaction  on  both  appropriations  and 
transfer  payments  from  trust  f\mds. 
These  flgtires  will  be  published  shortly 
as  part  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's mid-year  hearings.  They  indicate 
that  ccHigressional  action  added  only  $300 
million  to  the  President's  budget  In  fis- 
cal 1970 — a  year  of  a  $2.8  billion  deficit. 
According  to  these  flgrires,  congressional 
action  added  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  1971— a 
year  of  a  $23  billion  deficit.  Again,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration's  own  fig- 
ures, congressional  action  added  only 
$600  million  to  the  President's  budget  in 
fiscal  1972 — a  year  of  another  $23  bil- 
lion deficit.  Thus,  when  1970,  1971,  and 
1972  are  taken  together,  the  total  deficits 
for  those  3  years  amount  to  $50  billion 
dollars.  Even  using  the  administration's 
calculations.  Congress  can  only  be  cred- 
ited with  $3.7  billion  of  that  $50  billion. 
Mr.  President,  wh^re  did  the  other 
$46.3  billion  in  deflclta  come  from?  They 
came  from  the  2  ye€U3  of  recession  that 
this  administration  created  with  exces- 
sively tight  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
In  1969  and  1970.  In  talking  about  defi- 


cits during  this  electkm  year,  the  admin- 
istration has  ignored  what  happened 
to  Federal  revenues  during  its  4  years  in 
office.  Mr.  President,  people  without  jobs 
do  not  pay  income  taxes.  When  unem- 
pl03rment  Increases  by  1  percent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loses  approximately  $10 
billion  in  tax  revenues  for  that 
year.  Unemployment  was  below  4  percent 
when  this  administration  came  into  of- 
fice. In  less  than  2  years  administration 
policies  pushed  unemployment  up  to  6 
percent.  That  is  $20  billion  in  lost  Fed- 
eral revenues  during  1971  alone.  The 
current  unemployment  of  5Vi  percent  is 
still  costing  the  United  States  $15  billion 
a  year  in  lost  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  they  had  an  August  re- 
port that  showed  they  cut  unanploy- 
ment  from  6  percent  to  5.6  percent  They 
talked  about  It  as  though  they  had  cre- 
ated a  miracle.  It  Is  a  little  like  someone 
sticking  a  knife  into  your  stomach,  Mr. 
E>resident,  and  pulling  it  out  about  half 
way  and  saying,  "Gee,  doesn't  it  feel 
better?" 

Now,  they  have  it  at  5.5  perc«it,  which 
means  we  have  a  loss  of  $15  billion  in 
tax  revenue  coming  into  the  Treasury. 
That  is  part  of  this  deficit  that  has  be«i 
created.  We  cannot  get  them  to  even  talk 
about  a  4-percent  target  on  unemploy- 
ment. They  say  maybe  we  have  bo  live 
with  5  percent. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that.  I  do  not  ac- 
cept that  in  this,  the  greatest  system  of 
government  in  the  world.  Do  we  have  to 
accept  an  unemployment  rate  that  Is  far 
above  that  of  our  competitors  In  the 
world  society?  Today  In  Japan  the  im- 
Mnployment  rate  Is  less  than  2  percent; 
in  Germany  the  unemployment  rate  is 
less  than  1  percent;  in  Italy  and  Prance 
xmemployment  rates  are  less  than  4  per- 
coit.  Why  is  that  not  a  reasonable  tar- 
get for  this  country?  Why  should  we  not 
ultimately  strive  for  3  percent  unemploy- 
ment? That  is  what  we  should  be  work- 
ing for. 

But,  Mr.  President,  high  unemploy- 
ment is  not  the  only  cause  of  reduced 
Federal  revenues.  In  an  effort  to  get  our 
economy  moving  again,  the  President 
asked  the  Congress  to  enact  a  significant 
tax  reduction  in  1971.  Because  of  the 
sad  state  of  the  economy.  It  was  a  nec- 
essary action  and  I  supported  most  of 
the  President's  1971  proposal.  However, 
the  result  has  been  a  loss  in  Federal  rev- 
enues of  $8  billion  annually — again  nec- 
essfiry  t)ecause  of  a  recession  which  this 
administration  created. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  us  to  the 
fiscsJ  1973  budget.  When  the  President 
presented  the  1973  budget  to  Congress 
in  January,  he  asked  us  to  approve 
spending  for  several  totally  new  pro- 
grams such  as  general  revenue  sharing, 
welfare  reform,  the  space  shuttle,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  continuing  programs  which 
have  built-in  growth.  The  President's 
revenue  sharing  measiue  alone  added 
$8.3  billion  of  new  spending  in  fiscal 
1973  EUid  committed  us  to  $30  billion  over 
the  next  5  years,  regardless  of  what  our 
fiscal  situation  may  be. 

The  President  talks  about  reducing 
expenditures  on  what  he  terms  out-of- 
date  Great  Society  programs  of  the 
Johnson  £tdminlstration;  at  the  same 
time  he  wants  to  substitute  special  rev- 


enue sharing  for  the  model  dUes  pro- 
gram at  a  higher  level  of  funding,  liit 
President  vetoes  education  grants  as  be- 
ing excessive  but  still  pledges  to  somehow 
reduce  local  property  taxes  which  pay 
for  education.  The  President  calls  upon 
the  Congress  to  halt  waste  but  when  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  I  attempted  to 
prevent  the  wasteful  acceleration  of  the 
Trident  submarine  program,  the  admin- 
istration threw  its  entire  weight  against 
our  effort  to  save  a  half  billion  dollars. 

The  administration  now  tells  the  press 
that  imless  the  Congress  enacts  an  ex- 
penditure limitation  the  Congress  will  be 
forcing  a  tax  increase  next  year.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  support  an  expenditure 
ceiling  for  this  fiscal  year,  not  because 
it  will  prevent  a  tax  Increase  in  the 
future  because  it  will  not.  Everytme  who 
has  made  a  serious  study  of  this  Na- 
tion's budget  knows  we  will  need  more 
revraiues  to  pay  for  the  growth  in  ex- 
isting programs  and  the  new  programs 
which  President  Nixon  has  already  ini- 
tiated. In  that  connection  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  President  last  week  finally 
backed  away  from  his  phony  talk  of  hav- 
ing "no  tax  increase  in  a  second  term." 
I  will  support  an  expenditure  ceiling 
because  $250  billion  is  sufficient  to  run 
this  Government  In  1973  if  properly  spent 
and  $250  billion  in  Federal  expenditures 
is  sufficiently  expansionary  to  continue 
the  economic  recovery  if  our  monetary 
growth  is  not  restricted.  I  will,  however, 
seek  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  ceil- 
ing which  will  not  abrogate  the  role  of 
the  Congress  in  determining  spending 
priorities. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  this  year 
on  the  President's  proposed  expenditure 
celling,  I  would  hope  that  the  93d  Con- 
gress will  vigorously  assert  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  fiscal  policy  both 
in  raising  revenues  and  in  making  ex- 
penditures, regardless  of  who  may  be  In 
the  White  House.  Congressional  control 
over  fiscal  policy  does  not  rest  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  or  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committee  alone. 
The  proper  execution  of  fiscal  policy  rests 
with  all  the  legislative  committees  of 
Congress  and  most  of  the  joint  commit- 
tees as  well.  The  proper  exercise  of  this 
role  will  require  our  own  sources  of  in- 
formation as  to  how  much  fiscal  stimulus 
is  needed  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
It  will  require  our  own  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  spending  priorities  and 
waste. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  handles  almost  $8.3  billion 
of  Defense  authorizations  for  appropri- 
ations in  that  field.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  field.  For  the  study  of 
that  $8.3  billion  to  be  considered  and 
authorized,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Senator, 
how  many  staff  members  we  have?  We 
have  one.  He  is  a  competent  man.  He  is 
an  able  man.  Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  many  men  are  in  the  Defense 
Department  working  on  this  matter? 
How  many  hundreds,  how  many  thou- 
sands, of  employees  there  are  to  justify 
those  very  appropriations?  So  where  do 
we  go  for  that  information?  We  go  to 
the  very  people  who  are  asking  us  for 
the  money. 


Mr.  President,  one  thing  I  learned  in 
business  and  in  16  ye«u-s  of  running  a 
company :  If  I  wanted  to  make  decisions 
for  my  company,  then  I  wanted  the  in- 
formation on  which  I  bsised  those  deci- 
sions coming  from  people  who  worked 
for  me,  not  from  people  who  worked  for 
my  competitor. 

And  yet  that  is  the  problem  we  face  in 
the  Congress.  We  face  the  problem  of 
receiving  fiscal  information  from  that 
part  of  the  Government  that  is  asking 
for  the  money,  and  yet  we  are  supposed 
to  discharge  our  responsibility  in  a  ca- 
pable, authoritative,  and  a  knowledgeable 
way.  It  just  cannot  be  done  that  way. 
Congress  has  to  do  something  about 
getting  the  kind  of  information  it  needs. 
We  have  a  computer  in  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  used  for  bookkeeping  purposes, 
for  housekeeping  purposes.  How  many 
computers  do  you  think,  Mr.  President, 
they  have  in  the  executive  branch  for 
Information  retrieval,  on  which  to  base 
their  decisions  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress?  Innumerable  ones. 
And  we  sit  over  here  with  one.  We  have 
to  modernize  our  information  retrieval 
system  in  the  Congress  in  order  that  we 
can  discharge  our  responsibilties. 

The  Subcommittee  for  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  one  staff  man  to  help  our 
committee  examine  $8.5  billion  in  au- 
thorization for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  complicated  spending  items 
in  the  defense  budget.  These  are  the  ex- 
penditures that  determine  what  the 
weapons  systems  of  the  next  generation 
will  cost  and  how  effective  they  will  be. 
To  a  very  large  degree  our  committee 
must  depend  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  its  Information. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  speak  as  a  com- 
mittee chairman  who  wants  to  create  an 
empire,  but  I  did  learn  in  16  years  of 
heading  a  business  that  the  most  im- 
portant asset  in  any  decisionmaking 
process  is  good,  solid  Information  from 
people  who  work  for  you,  not  for  some- 
one else.  Let  us  get  the  information  we 
need  to  make  the  fiscal  decisions  for 
this  Nation,  let  us  use  that  information, 
and  then  let  us  make  that  Information 
available  to  the  American  people. 

This,  is  one  Senator  who  is  very  tired 
of  seeing  propagandists  for  the  executive 
branch  take  credit  for  spending  which  is 
politically  popular  while  blaming  the 
Congress  for  deficits.  I  am  tired  of  watch- 
ing the  White  House  take  credit  for  tax 
reductions  last  year  while  blaming  the 
Congress  for  tax  increases  next  year.  In 
short,  Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ixslng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  an 
errand  boy  when  the  news  is  good  and 
a  scapegoat  when  the  news  is  bsul.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  see  that  the  American 
people  know  where  to  place  both  the 
credit  and  the  blame. 


STRIP  MINING  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  EASTERN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  editorials  published  in  the  Mls- 
soullan  of  October  3  and  9.  1972.  on 
the  subject  of  strip  mining,  which  has 
become  a  statewide  problem  in  Montana. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the  Rkoou, 

as  follows : 

[From  the  MlasoxUlan,  Oct.  3,  1972) 
Strip  Mimimc:  A  Statkwtdx  Peobu:m 
Thla  campaign  season  finds  Montana  poli- 
ticians everywhere  faced  by  the  same  ques- 
tion: What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  con- 
trol of  strip  mining  development  In  eastern 
Montana? 

Some  weetem  Montanans  might  wonder 
what  bualnees  la  It  of  ours.  All  the  strip  min- 
ing for  coal  will  occur  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state.  None  wlU  occur  here.  Why,  then, 
bother  our  heads  about  It? 

The  answer  Is  easy:  If  the  environment 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  la  allowed  to 
be  ravaged,  there  will  be  no  protection  here 
either. 

Virginia  Mann  last  week  caUed  Montana's 
air  pollution  control  program  a  "miracle." 
Indeed  It  U.  So  Is  the  state's  water  poUutlon 
control  program. 

As  a  member  and  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Mrs.  Mann  was  one  of  those 
Instrumental  In  getting  good  poUutlon  con- 
trol programs  underway  In  Montana. 

But  the  programs  bang  from  a  fragile 
thread.  Under  executive  reorganlaatlon  the 
governor  has  the  power  to  hire  and  Are  the 
State  He«ath  Department  personnel  who  ad- 
minister poUutlon  control  programs.  He  has 
the  power  to  weaken  the  health  board 
through  his  appointments.  PoUutlon  control 
efforts  hang  together  now,  and  are  achieving 
successes,  but  the  whole  thing  cotUd  be  de- 
stroyed overnight. 

All  Montana's  major  Industries,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  forest  products  In- 
dustry, have  a  stake  in  promoting  strip  coal 
mining.  The  power  compAnles  want  the  pow- 
er generated  by  coal -fired  plants.  The  Burl- 
ington Northern  wants  to  carry  the  coal  to 
Midwestern  markets.  The  Anaconda  Oo.  eyes 
open  pit  >n>n<ng  regulation  askance,  and 
has  poUutlon  problems  which  drive  It  Into 
natural  alliance  with  others  who  dont  want 
stiff  controls  over  electrical  generating  planto. 
Also,  new  coal  mining  firms  are  moving 
In  and  wlU  take  their  place  In  the  power 
structure.  FuU  development  of  the  coal  could 
see  360,000  or  more  people  moving  Into  the 
state  who  have  a  personal  economic  interest 
In  seeing  to  It  that  the  coal  Is  mined  and 
their  Income  maintained. 

All  told  that's  a  lot  of  selfish  economic 
power  linked  with  enormous  potential  voting 
power.  Together  they  will  oppose  strict  air 
and  water  poUutlon  controls.  They  might 
have  the  muscle  to  badly  weaken  the  con- 
trols, and  thus  directly  affect  the  environ- 
mental protection  of  weatem  Montana. 

AU  this  Is  aside  from  reclamation  of  strip 
mined  lands,  from  the  enormous  and  costly 
problems  of  accommodating  all  those  new 
state  residents,  from  preserving  wildlife  and 
other  outdoor  values,  from  the  vast  water 
consumption  which  strip  mining  and  power 
generation  wlU  require  and  from  aU  the  other 
problems  which  foUow  in  the  wake  of  strip 
mining  like  garbage  after  a  moving  barge. 

Strip  mining  is  a  Montana  problem.  It 
must  be  faced  by  the  voters  and  their  elected 
representatives  everywhere  In  the  state  l)e- 
cause  all  Montana  wlU  be  affected  by  It. 

(Prom  the  Mlssoullan.  Oct.  0.  1073] 

MoRAToaTDK  Neeokd  on  Strip  Coal 

MnoNO 

A  press  release  or  a  political  statement  (the 

two  often  are  combined)    ttsuaUy  Is  like  a 

pretty  wn^pper  around  a  plain  package. 

What  relief  was  felt  last  week  when  Sec- 
retary of  the  Intortor  Rogers  O.  B.  Morton 
announced  that  there  would  be  a  three-year 
study  by  a  federal-state  task  force  to  de- 
velop poUcy  guidelines  concerning  strip  coal 
mining  In  Montana  and  four  other  states. 


Morton  said  the  study  wtU  "aasess  the 
potential  social,  economic  and  environmental 
Unpacts  which  would  result  from  future 
devlc^ment"  of  the  natural  resources  In  the 
five  statee.  Hla  announcement  was  celebrated 
promptly  by  Oov.  Forrest  Anderson. 

That  was  the  pretty  wrapping  For  months 
now  persons  concerned  about  ths  develop- 
ment ol  scrip  coal  mining  In  eastern  Mon- 
tana have  been  asking  for  a  careful  study  of 
aU  that  strip  mining  might  mean  before  the 
land  Is  ripped  about.  Morton's  announcement 
seemed  to  herald  the  beginning  of  the  neces- 
sary study. 

The  next  day  the  pretty  wrapper  was  oast 
aside  and  the  drab  content  exposed.  An  In- 
terior Department  official  aUowed  that  the 
study  might  take  five  years  rather  than 
three.  MeanwhUe,  strip  coal  mining  woiUd 
continue. 

Which  means,  in  the  end,  that  the  very 
problems  the  study  alms  to  lick  wUl  be  bur- 
geoning In  Montana  whUe  the  study  la  under 
way.  That's  exactly  like  taking  birth  con- 
trol pllla  after  pregnancy  has  occurred. 

The  study  IB  needed.  It  must  be  tightly 
tied  to  sUte  needs  and  desires.  Oary  Wlcka. 
director  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Heeourcea  and  Conaervatlon.  la  coordi- 
nating a  six-agency  task  force  which  wUl 
study  strip  coal  mining  at  the  state  level. 

Wloka'  reaction  to  Morton's  pretty  an- 
nouncement was  cautious.  The  federal  study 
Is  welcome  only  If  the  states  have  more  than 
a  perfimctory  role  In  the  program  developed 
by  the  federal  task  force,  he  sakl. 

The  timing  of  all  this  Ja  Imiportant  Clearly 
coordinated  studies  by  both  state  and  federa; 
governments  are  needed.  Also  clearly,  strip 
coal  mining  must  NOT  be  aUowed  to  ravage 
the  land  until  the  studies  are  completed 
Which  In  turn  points  directly  to  two  con- 
clusions: 

1.  Firm  reclamation  requirements  must  be 
Imposed  on  all  strip  ooal  mining  that  Is  go- 
ing on  now  to  limit  the  ravaging  of  the  land 
already  being  mined. 

a.  There  should  be  no  expansion  of  strip 

coal  mining  untU  the  studlee  are  completed. 

That  second  item  means  there  must  be  a 

mcaatorlum  Imposed  on  expanded  strtp  coal 

mining  by  the  1973  LeglsUture. 


VALEDICTORY  TO  THE  AN'l'lB  USING 
BILL 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senate  has  let  die  antlbusing  legislation 
that  was  r>a8fied  by  the  House  of  Re^we- 
seotatives  that  the  President  wanted 
and,  more  important,  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  ot  the  American 
people  desired. 

This  le«i»lation  is  dead,  at  least  for 
this  se«fii<m  of  Congress,  because  a  band 
of  Senators  talked  it  to  de«kth.  Thty  re- 
fused to  let  the  bill  come  to  a  vote  by 
conducting  a  fllibuater  in  defiance  of  the 
will  of  the  Senate  and  the  will  of  the 
people. 

That  filibuster  was  carried  on  against 
the  beat  interest*  of  schoolchildren, 
black  and  white,  that  are  being  uprooted 
by  judicial  tyranny  from  their  own 
neighborhoods  and  transported  tremen- 
dous distances  to  schools  far  from  their 
homes  and  natural  environments. 

Aside  from  costing  local  s<dK»l  dis- 
tricts and  American  taxpayers  untold 
milUons  of  dollars,  there  is  no  way  to 
measure  the  chaos  and  confusion  that 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  education 
process  by  the  idiocy  of  busing. 

Except  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  know 
of  no  IsBue  that  has  been  debated  more 
than  forced  schooltousing.  Poll  alter  poll 
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shows  that  It  ranks  right  at  the  top 
among  the  greatest  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  And.  approximately 
75  percent  of  Americans  are  c^jpoeed  to 
it. 

The  question  of  forced  busing  ought  to 
be  clear  enough  by  now  In  the  minds  of 
everyone.  If  there  are  Senators,  who  do 
not  know  yet  how  they  stand  on  busing, 
then  they  have  been  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  If  they  do  not  know  how  their 
constituents  feel  about  busing,  then  they 
have  not  been  listening  to  the  people  they 
are  suippoaed  to  be  reipresenting. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  Issues  facing 
American  education  today,  if  not  the 
most  important,  has  been  cast  aside  and 
ignored  by  Senators  who  think  they  know 
better  than  anyone  else  what  the  school- 
children of  this  coimtry  need. 

They  know  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  wants  this  legislation.  They  know 
the  President  will  sign  it.  They  know 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  the  bill. 

But,  they  set  themselves  up  as  Judges 
of  what  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren.  Just  as  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Federal  district  and  appeals 
courts  have  been  doing  with  a  heavy 
hand  all  over  the  country. 

As  self-appointed  judges,  they  know 
better  than  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  passed  this  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  And,  they  know  better 
than  parents — the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes  that  build  the  schoolhoiises — what 
is  best  for  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  this  bill 
hope  that  if  they  talk  long  enough  about 
the  issue,  opposition  to  forced  schoolbus- 
ing  will  fade  away.  But  I  can  assure  them 
that  It  win  not  go  away. 

Antlbusing  legislation  Is  dead  for  this 
Congress.  But  the  issue  is  very  much 
alive  In  the  minds  of  aU  Americans. 

A  new  Congress  will  convene  in  Janu- 
&rj;  and  when  it  does,  efforts  to  stop 
forced  schoolbusing  must  be  a  No.  1  item 
of  legislative  priority. 

I  can  promise  my  colleagues  that  it 
will  be  No.  1  with  me. 


VIETNAM— THE   BOMBS   WILL   NOT 
WORK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ricou  a  most  Interesting  editorial 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor on  October  10,  1972,  concem'ng  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Bombs  WoitT  Wobk 
(CtulBtlAn  Science  Monitor) 

To  the  general  bulk  ot  our  knowledge,  or 
Ignorance,  of  wbat  la  going  on  In  Vietnam 
there  bave  now  been  added  two  new  sources 
of  Information  wblch  need,  we  think,  to  be 
examined  and  weighed  seriously  and  care- 
fully. 

Richard  Dudman  of  the  St.  Lotila  Poet- 
Dispatch  and  Peter  Arnett  of  the  Aaeoclated 
Press  have  both  been  touring  North  Vietnam. 
They  are  both  conscientious,  careful  report- 
ers known  and  respected  m  their  profession. 
Both  saw  much  the  same  things — the  Hanol- 
Halphong  area  and  a  trip  down  the  line  from 


Hanoi   to   Nam   Dlnh,   which    Is   the   main 
textile  producing  center  of  the  country. 

Their  observations  conflnn  each  other. 
They  prove  one  thing.  In  the  area  they  vis- 
ited, only  a  small  slice  of  the  whole  of 
North  Vietnam,  people  were  busUy  engaged 
In  keeping  the  military  supply  line  working 
and,  seemingly,  doing  It  suooeoafully  and  In 
high  morale  In  aplte  of  the  bombing. 

Nam  Dlnh  Itself  was  a  shambles.  Its  big 
buildings  mostly  bombed  out  and  useless. 
But  the  machinery  had  been  taken  away  and 
scattered  among  homes  and  villages  before 
the  bombs  fell,  or  pulled  from  the  wreckage 
afterwards.  The  train  runs  regularly  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  Nam  Dlnh.  The  dally  bomb 
craters  are  all  filled  In  time  for  the  regular 
run. 

Wherever  the  two  reporters  went  they  saw 
large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other 
war  supplies  along  the  open  highways,  under 
trees.  Long  lines  of  trucks  park  by  day  under 
the  trees — roll  along  at  night.  There  Is  no 
evidence  of  food  or  fuel  shortages.  Consumer 
goods  come  out  of  village  or  backyard  or 
roadside  Improvised  plants. 

In  other  words  the  bombing  has  scattered 
the  people  and  their  dally  activities,  but  not 
interfered  seriously  with  the  productiveness 
of  the  community.  It  continues  to  be  able  to 
push  the  dally  quota  of  war  supplies  down 
the  supply  route  to  the  war  front  In  the 
South. 

This  evidence  Is  Incomplete.  The  two  re- 
porters did  not  see  the  whole  country.  They 
do  not  know  how  much  of  the  materials 
pushed  Into  the  country  from  China  reach 
their  destinations.  But  It  does  confirm  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  that  the  bombing 
has  not  been  able  to  shut  down  North  Viet- 
nam as  an  exporter  of  military  power. 

There  Is  said  to  be  a  reduction  In  the 
quantity  of  supplies  reaching  North  Vietnam 
troxn  the  outalde  world.  Both  Pentagon  and 
the  CIA  estimate  that  the  total  Is  down  by 
aoout  half.  But  Is  this  reduction  (U  true) 
due  to  the  bombing  or  to  Henry  Kissinger's 
diplomacy? 

American  military  Intelligence  has  consist- 
ently failed  to  note  any  large  buildup  of 
supplies  In  China,  north  of  the  Vietnam 
border,  or  anywhere  Inside  North  Vietnam,  as 
could  be  expected  If  the  bombing  were  hold- 
ing up  supply  lines.  If  we  can  Infer  from  this 
that  It  Is  Henry  Kissinger's  Peking-Moscow 
diplomacy  which  Is  cutting  off  supplies,  then 
the  bombing  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
most  wasteful  operation  In  the  annals  of 
warfare.  In  both  human  and  material  terms. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  pos- 
sible Justification  for  continuing  the  bomb- 
ing Is  one  of  diplomatic  tactics,  not  of  mili- 
tary strategy.  That  reason  would  be  the 
genuine  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House  that  Hanoi  Is  at,  or  very  close  to,  the 
point  of  coming  to  terms  at  the  bargaining 
table.  Under  these  circumstances.  It  could 
be  argued  that  a  bombing  halt  would  be  In- 
terpreted by  Hanoi  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
causing  It  to  back  away  from  Imminent  ac- 
cord. That  Is  one  possibility.  But  there  is  an- 
other viewpoint,  as  expressed  In  two  dis- 
patches from  Paris  carried  in  this  newspaper 
last  Friday,  which  argued  that  the  peace  tailks 
are  at  a  stalemate  and.  Indeed,  that  Hanoi 
Is  already  planning  a  new  offensive. 

If  the  White  House  knows  something  that 
nobody  else  knows,  then  Its  bombing  tactics 
should  justify  themselves  in  the  appearance 
shortly  of  a  peace  settlement.  But  White 
House  sources  are  already  reported  to  be 
hedging  by  saying  privately  tjiat  a  settle- 
ment will  not  come  before  Election  Day, 
November  7.  Which  leaves  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  the  same  quandary  that  he 
faced  before  Election  Day  1964  and  1968,  both 
as  regards  presidential  promises  of  peace  In 
Indo-China  and  rationalizations  for  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  needle  is  stuck  in  Its 
groove,  and  the  question  is  whether  to  wait 
and  hope  It  Jumps  the  track,  or  to  get  up 
and  change  the  record. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
721 — CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  S.  3507 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  721  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  721,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (S.  3607) ,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  and  develop  a  national  program 
for  the  management,  beneficial  use,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  make  the  following  corrections: 

(1)  In  subsection  (h)  of  section  305,  strike 
out  "1976"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(2)  In  the  section  heading  of  section  313. 
strike  out  "mtauhin*"  and  insert  In  lien 
thereof  "maru uam". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
calls  for  the  correction  of  some  technical 
errors  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  3507. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  721)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


BALD  EAGLE  PROTECTION  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1104.  HJl.  12186.  This  bill  has  been 
cleared  on  nil  sides  and  by  all  Interested 
parties.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  12186)  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  1. 
line  8,  after  the  word  "with",  strike  out 
"negligent"  and  insert  "wanton"; 

On  page  4.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"eagles",  strike  out  "or  eggs  or  nests 
thereof"; 

In  Une  13,  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  'falconry.":  and  insert  "falconry, 
except  that  only  golden  eagles  which 
would  be  taken  because  of  depredations 
on  livestock  or  wildlife  may  be  taken  for 
purposes  of  falconry."; 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  "of  this  Act;  and  may,  with 
a  search  warrant,  search  any";  and  in- 
sert "of  this  Act;  and  may,  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant,  as  authorized  by  law, 
search  any"; 

And  on  page  6,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"be",  strike  out  "forfeited"  and  insert 
"subject  to  forfeiture". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  {unendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.         " 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jonathan  Stein- 
berg, of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be  permitted 
to  be  present  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
consideration  of  some  conference  reports 
I  am  about  to  submit.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  still  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
try  to  adjourn  sine  die  by  tomorrow 
night. 

We  have  one  more  piece  of  must  legis- 
lation, and  that  has  to  do  with  the  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit, 
which  will  be  called  up  sometime,  I  think, 
around  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  sui>ple- 
mentary  to  that,  which  the  leadership 
would  like  to  take  up,  is  Calendar  No. 
921,  H.R.  7093,  a  biU  having  to  do  with 
the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma. 
Also  Calendar  No.  1165,  H.R.  12807,  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act. 

Hopefully,  if  a  reasonable  time  limita- 
tion can  be  achieved,  the  measure  we 
started  on  yesterday  afternoon,  Calendar 
No.  1105,  S.  3342,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  will  be  taken  up. 

I  had  hoped  to  bring  up  either  Calen- 
dar No.  1107,  S.  630,  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  cooperation  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  future  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  or  the  bill  which  was  passed  in 
the  House  late  Wednesday  evening.  But 
in  seeking  to  achieve  a  time  limitation 
on  either  of  these  measures — my  prefer- 
ence would  have  been  the  House  bill,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senate  bill  is  extremely 
weak — I  was  unable  to  arrive  at  an  ac- 
commodation with  Members  covering  a 
time  limitation. 


So.  It  Is  with  reluctance  that  I  an- 
nounce, so  that  the  Senate  will  be  aware, 
because  of  circumstances  over  which  the 
leadership  has  no  control,  that  no  bill 
dealing  with  strip  mining,  which  is  so 
vitally  needed,  will  be  called  up  this 
week. 

Then  we  have  one  or  two  bills  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  either  Calendar 
No.  1169  or  Calendar  No.  1050.  They  may 
be  called  up  because  of  the  interest  of  a 
numlaer  of  Members  in  attaching  amaid- 
ments  to  either  one  of  those  measures. 

niat  is  the  best  I  can  say  at  this  time 
as  to  what  the  schedule  will  be. 

I  must  say,  there  has  been  some  leg- 
islation which  has  not  been  passed  by 
this  Congress  and  which  should  have 
been,  but  for  which  the  groundwork  has 
been  laid.  The  leadership  hopes  that 
there  will  be  expeditious  action  out  of 
committees  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, because  of  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ings have  been  held  and  the  reports  have 
been  published,  and  all  the  other  necessi- 
ties have  been  attended  to  at  this  time. 

So,  that  is  about  how  it  stsmds.  Again, 
the  leadership  is  making  every  effort  to 
adjourn  sine  die  tomorrow. 

I  want  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  my- 
self our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
understanding  and  the  consideration 
they  have  shown  in  these  waning  hours 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  mentioned  anything  about  the 
spending  celling. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  have  Indi- 
cated that  it  would  be  attached  to  the 
debt  limit  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh.  It  is  attached  to 
the  debt  limit  biU? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  That  will  be  the 
last  piece  of  "must"  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  see.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Mathias)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  lettfs,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
Rbpobt  on  ViaxTK  aw  Cbttain  PaoPBBTT  Pao- 

vmED  BT  THX  BKKLXN  MAOISTaAT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies  and  commodi- 
ties provided  by  the  Berlin  Maglstrat,  for  the 
qtiarter  ended  June  30,  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
PaoposBD  Amkkdmkmt  or  Trrus   18,  UmrcD 

ST&TSS  OODI 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  tea 
Congressional  Relatlcms,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  cA  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  serious 
crimes  against  foreign  ofBdals  committed 
outside  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EBVIN,  from  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

HJ.  Res.  912.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  NcM-th  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia establishing  their  Uteral  seaward 
boundary  (Kept.  No.  92-1299). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJi.  4678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Callforixia  at  Santa  Barbara  (Rept. 
No.  92-1300). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  McCtex) 
from  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofttce  and  Civil 
Service,  without  amendment: 

Hit.  11663.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  waive  em- 
ployee deductions  for  Federal  Employees' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  purjKises  during  a 
period  of  erroneous  removal  or  suspension 
(Rept.  No.  92-1301). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTTrEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  37  flag  and  general  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  ask  that 
they  be  placed  on  the  E^xecutlve  Calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  1,780  nomina- 
tions In  the  Regular  Army  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below  and  316 
nominations  In  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  and 
Army  National  Guard. 

For  the  Navy  I  report  4,818  nomina- 
tions for  permanent  promotion  in  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  and  6,360 
permanent  promotions  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve In  the  grade  of  captain  and  below 
and  69  temporary  promotions  In  the 
grade  of  commander  and  lieutenant. 

For  the  Air  Force  I  report  favorably 
9,462  nominations  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  in  the  grades  of  adonel  and  below 
and  for  the  Air  National  Guard  I  report 
52  In  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below. 

A  total  of  259  nominations  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Includes  both  permanent 
promotions  and  temporary  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below. 

Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNGRKSsioNAL  Record,  In 
order  to  save  the  exjaense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  cardered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  appear  In  Concwss- 
siONAL  Records  of  October  2,  10,  !1.  and 
13.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Charles  W.  ft^'ln,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  ACTION: 

James  L.  Oowen,  of  nilnols,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board; 
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Pet«r  J  Benaont.  of  Ulnneaota,  to  b«  a 
member  of  the  Peder»l  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review,  and 

William  N.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health 
Service. 


tiona  come  before  the  Senate,  so  that  we 
may  insure  a  full  and  complete  airing  of 
the  truth  about  the  unauthorized  air 
strikes  in  North  Vietnam. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  MUST  ACT 
ON  UNAUTHORIZED  BOMBING 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  informed  the  Senate  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  strong  measures  to 
persuade  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
conduct  a  thorough  Inquiry-  and  make  a 
complete  report  to  Congress  on  certain 
illegal  and  unauthorized  activities  by  our 
air  aiul  naval  Air  Forces  over  Indochina 
during  1971  and  1972. 

Such  an  exhaustive  investigation,  in 
my  opinion,  is  necessary  to  reassure  us 
of  our  faith  in  the  integrity  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  to  give  all  whose  names  have 
been  implicated  in  these  transgressions 
a  full  opportunity  to  clear  their  names. 
If  the  Defense  Department  does  a 
thorough  suid  satisfactory  job  In  this  re- 
spect, it  will  be  unnecessary  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pursue  the  investigation  Into  the 
months  ahead.  But  if  not.  the  Senate 
would  be  required  to  collect  the  facts 
piece  by  piece  from  £iny  or  all  of  the 
ofBcers  who  served  in  the  Navy  or  Air 
Force  elements  In  and  around  Indochina 
over  the  last  2  years. 

To  identify  these  officers  and  bring 
them  before  the  Senate  for  examination. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  nom- 
inations for  promotion  of  these  officers 
to  higher  rank  or  position.  And  I  have 
indicated  that  I  am  prepared  to  use  my 
prerogatives  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
hold  up  these  nominations  until  any  of 
these  officers  can  testify,  if  that  is  made 
necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  conduct  a  full  inquiry 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  just 
reported  to  the  Senate,  with  my  support, 
nominations  for  promotion  of  approxi- 
mately 23.000  ofllcers. 

Undoubtedly,  a  few  of  them  have 
knowledge  of  the  unauthorized  activities 
that  have  so  deeply  concerned  the  Sen- 
ate, but  It  would  take  several  days  at 
least  to  identify  them,  and  the  Congress 
hopes  to  adjourn  tomorrow. 

In  deference  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
many  thousands  of  dedicated  military 
officers  on  this  list,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  block  their  promotions,  but  will  sup- 
port confirmation  of  the  advancements 
they  have  earned. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  In- 
form my  colleagues  that  I  have  com- 
municated to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  a  request  that  a  sys- 
tem be  established  for  identifying,  and 
separating  out  from  any  future  nomina- 
tions that  come  before  the  committee, 
the  names  of  Navy  or  Air  Force  officers 
who  may  have  material  evidence  of  direct 
concern  to  the  committee  and  the  Senate. 
And  I  want  Senators  to  know  that  I 
reserve  my  rights  to  raise  questions  of 
any  of  these  officers  when  their  nomina- 


IMPORTATION  OP  PRE-COLUMBIAN 
SCULPTURE  AND  MURALS — RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE  i.S.  REPT. 
NO.  92-1298) 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  9463)  to  prohibit 
the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  pre-Columbian  monumental 
or  architectural  sculpture  or  murals  ex- 
ported contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  coim- 
try  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  October  13, 1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions : 

S.  493.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  to  classify  as  a  wil- 
derness area  the  national  foreet  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  Eagle  Cap  WUdemess  Area, 
known  as  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  and 
adjoining  area.  In  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purpoeas; 

S.  2700.  An  act  to  extend  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities  to  the  Mission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Communities  and  to  the 
members  thereof; 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;  and 

3. J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
grants  for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships  to  dis- 
advantaged secondary  school  students  and 
their  teachers  to  participate  in  a  Washington 
public  affairs  program. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  today 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

H.R.  6838.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monument  In 
California,  as  wilderness; 

H.R.  9198.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4.  1965.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  Irrigation  distribution  systems; 

H.R.  11047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
W.  Wotrlng; 

HJl.  13533.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  of  public  utilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  certain  costs 
resulting  from  urban  renewal;  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  public  utilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbla  for  certain  costs  resulting 
from  Federal-aid  system  programs;  and  to 
amend  section  5  of  the  act  approved  June  11, 
1878  (providing  a  jiermanent  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia) ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  1263.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  October  30, 
1972,  as  "National  Sokol  Day." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
3.  4098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barnabas 
Oabrlel    Martonffy.    Referred    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY : 
3.  4099.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Angelica  L. 
Vlllarln.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTXDN  (by  request)  : 
S.  4100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the 
Washington   National   and   Dulles   Interna- 
tional Airports.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PELL; 
S.  4101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  extend  entitlement  to  health  care 
benefits  to  all  cltlaens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States  aged  62  or  more,  add  additional 
categories  of  benefits  for  the  elderly  (Includ- 
ing health  maintenance  and  preventive  serv- 
ices, dental  services,  outpatient  drugs,  eye- 
glasses, hearing  aids,  and  prosthetic  devices) , 
extend  the  duration  of  benefits  where  now 
limited,  eliminate  all  deductibles,  oopay- 
ments,  and  premiums,  and  authorize  pay- 
ment to  health  maintenance  organizations 
on  a  prepaid  capitation  basis  for  all  covered 
health  care  furnished  to  their  members  who 
are  entitled  to  medicare  benefits;  to  revise 
the  tax  provisions  for  financing  the  medi- 
care program  and  increase  the  Government 
contribution  to  the  program;  to  liberalize  in- 
come tax  deductions  for  persons  aged  62  or 
more;  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S.  4102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Audrey 
Shlkee  Tarn.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.   4103.   A   bUl   to   designate   the   Oakley 
Reservoir  on  the  Sangamon  River  at  Decatur, 
Illinois,  the  William  L.  Springer  Lake.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HABTXE; 
S.  4104.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
feaslbUlty  and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
proposed  Ohio  River  National  Parkway  In 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (by  request) : 

S.  4100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  the  Washington  National  and  Dulles 
International  Airports.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  the  Washington  National  and 
Dulles  International  Airports,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  connection  with  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Th«  Skchbtaby  oy  Tkanbpobtation, 

Washington,   D.C.,  June  30.  1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  AoNirw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Enclosed  is  a  draft  bill — 

"To  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Waehlngton 
National  and  Dulles  International  Airports." 
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Tbia  bill  would  Implement  the  proposal  of 
the  President  to  sell  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  by  authorizing  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  transfer  these  properties 
to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  or  bidders. 
Under  the  bill,  any  party,  ranging  from  an 
individual  to  a  State  or  local  government, 
could  buy  the  airports  provided  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  he  Is  capable  of  operat- 
ing them  and  his  bid  reflects  their  fair 
value. 

The  sale  of  the  airports  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  would  serve  four  basic  purposes.  First, 
It  would  encourage  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  the  airports  within  the  National 
Capital  area.  Second,  It  would  divest  this 
Department  of  a  day-to-day  operational  re- 
sponsibility that  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
our  basic  mission  of  achieving  a  balanced 
national  transportation  system.  'Hilrd. 
whether  the  purchaser  Is  a  State  or  local 
government  or  a  private  party,  the  sale 
would  result  In  an  Increase  of  local  control 
over  the  airports  and  a  reduction  of  Federal 
control.  Finally,  It  would  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  Federal  budget. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Inclusion  In  any 
contract  of  sale  of  a  minimum  nimiber  of 
conditions,  but  these  conditions  are  very 
Important.  For  example,  It  Is  contemplated 
that  the  contract  would  provide  assurances 
for  the  continued  use  and  operation  of  the 
properties  for  airport  purposes.  Also,  any 
purchaser  would  be  required  to  meet  mini- 
mum standards  of  airport  operation  pre- 
scribed In  the  contract.  Falltire  to  do  so 
would  allow  the  OSA  Administrator  to  re- 
acquire the  airport  facility.  In  prescribing 
the  terms  and  conditions  to  be  Included  In 
the  contract,  the  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Other  essential  elements  of  any  contract 
of  sale  under  the  bill  Include  the  require- 
ment that  the  purchaser  make  the  airports 
available  for  public  use  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms  and  without  unjust  discrimina- 
tion consistent  with  -v^atever  actions  are 
considered  necessary  for  efficient  and  self- 
supporting  operation;  the  requirement  that 
the  purchaser  provide  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements to  protect  the  Interests  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  transfer  of  an  air- 
port to  the  purchaser;  and  the  requirement 
that  the  purchaser  pay  all  applicable  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes,  and  comply  with  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  those  Jurisdictions. 
With  respect  to  local  regulation  of  the  air- 
ports, the  bin  also  grants  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  a  compact  for  the  establishment 
of  an  organization  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  the  airports  by  any  purchaser  under  the 
bill. 

The  Federal  CJovemment  now  exercises  ex- 
clusive legislative  Jurisdiction  over  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  concurrent  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  over  Dulles  International 
Airport.  The  bill  would  provide  for  the  retro- 
cession of  that  Jurisdiction  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  If  the  airports  are  transferred  to  a 
purchaser  under  the  bill.  Once  such  a  trans- 
fer is  made,  the  only  action  necessary  to  final- 
ize the  retrocession  would  be  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  some  Federal  activities  would 
continue  to  be  performed  at  the  airports 
and  that  not  all  Federal  proi)erty  located  at 
the  airports  would  be  transferred  to  a  pur- 
chaser. For  example,  air  traffic  control  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  and  weather- 
reporting  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  would  continue  to  be  conducted 
at  the  airports. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  propKJsed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Voupk. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  4101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  entitlement  to 
health  care  benefits  to  all  citizens  and 
resident  of  the  United  States  aged  62 
or  more,  add  additional  categories  of 
benflts  for  the  elderly  (including  health 
maintenance  and  preventive  services, 
dental  services,  outpatient  drugs,  eye- 
glasses, hearing  aids,  and  prosthetic  de- 
vices) ,  extend  the  duration  of  benefits 
where  now  limited,  eliminate  all  deducti- 
bles, copayments,  and  premiums,  and 
authorize  payment  to  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  on  a  prepaid  capi- 
tation basis  for  all  covered  health  care 
furnished  to  their  members  who  are  en- 
titled to  medicare  benefits;  to  revise  the 
tax  provisions  for  financing  the  medicare 
program  and  increase  the  Government 
contribution  to  the  program;  to  liberalize 
income  tax  deductions  for  persons  aged 
62  or  more;  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THB    NATIONAL    HEALTH    aiXJUKITT    ACT 
FOB   THE    ELOTHLT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  a  bill  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  services 
to  elderly  citizens  over  the  age  of  62 
years. 

Even  though  I  believe  we  have  made 
some  progress  by  some  of  our  actions 
on  H.R.  1  in  moving  toward  the  goals  en- 
compassed in  this  bill,  I  believe  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  have 
provided  the  level  of  health  coverage 
our  senior  citizens  deserve.  This  bill  rep- 
resents what  I  think  the  goals  of  Con- 
gress should  be  in  the  next  session  for 
aiding  our  deserving  older  Americans. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  who  has  held  two  hear- 
ings in  Rhode  Island  on  the  gaps  in  the 
medicare  program,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  improvements  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram included  in  this  bill  are  ones  that 
many  Rhode  Island  senior  citizens  sup- 
port and  improvements  which  are  based 
upon  my  own  medicare  amendments. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  who  is  concerned 
with  the  unavailability  of  medicare  bene- 
fits to  many  of  the  retired  teachers  in 
my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  many  retired  teachers 
who  are  struggling  to  pay  their  health 
bills  support  this  proposal. 

I  am  also  happy  to  introduce  this  pro- 
posal to  expand  the  national  health  in- 
surance principle  to  all  our  senior  citi- 
zens for  another  reason;  this  bill  is  di- 
rectly complimentary  to  my  own  na- 
tional health  care  bill,  S.  703  which  pro- 
vided comprehensive  health  benefits  to 
all  working  men  and  their  families  just 
as  a  minimum  wage  is  guaranteed  to 
working  men. 

The  National  Health  Security  Act  for 
the  Eaderly  has  a  number  of  significant 
provisions  I  believe  should  be  high- 
lighted. First,  the  Health  Security  Act 
for  the  Elderly  would  exjiand  compre- 
hensive medicare  benefits  to  all  citizens 
who  are  over  62  years  of  age  whether 
they  have  had  social  security  or  not.  I 
think  this  provision  Is  required  by  equity 
and  humane  concern  for  our  older  Amer- 
icans, especially  older  women. 


As  I  walked  through  the  jewelry  fac- 
tories, laundries,  and  kitchens  of  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  I  have  met  many 
women  betv?een  the  ages  of  62  and  66 
who  were  beset  by  innumerable  ailments 
and  yet  who  had  to  work  In  somewhat 
low-paying  jobs.  They  had  to  do  this  In 
order  that  they  either  could  build  up 
enough  credits  to  become  eligible  for 
medicare  at  age  65  or  in  order  that  they 
could  earn  enough  to  pay  the  health 
bills  that  were  being  nm  up  as  the  result 
of  their  age. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  will  elimi- 
nate that  hardship  and  will  allow  re- 
tired teachers  who  have  for  the  most 
part  been  excluded  from  the  social  secu- 
rity system  in  Rhode  Island  to  receive 
insured  health  coverage. 

Second,  the  Health  Security  Act  for 
the  Elderly  will  eliminate  many  of  the 
cruel  limitations  Imposed  on  medicare 
services  in  hospitals,  skilled  nursing 
homes,  and  in  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties. 

This  bill  will  provide  unlimited  cover- 
age of  needed  institutional  services  for 
sick  and  recovering  senior  citizens  and 
will  provide  a  more  kindhearted  mech- 
anism for  not  allowing  coverage  for 
chronic  illness  than  presently  exists  in 
the  medicare  law.  There  will  be  no  ar- 
bitrary deadlines  the  days  covered.  If 
a  senior  citizen  is  sick,  he  will  receive 
the  coverage  he  needs  without  fear  of  a 
loss  of  coverage. 

Third,  the  Health  Security  Act  for 
the  Elderly  will  expand  the  amount  of 
benefits  to  be  made  available  to  senior 
citizens. 

Dental  services  and  dentures,  opto- 
metric  services  and  eyegla6£>es,  hearing 
aides  and  prosthetic  devices  will  all  be 
made  available. 

Out  of  hospitals  drugs  will  be  provided 
and  unlimited  home  health  care  services 
will  be  permitted  to  assist  elderly  patients 
who  would  rather  use  the  warm  atmos- 
phere of  their  own  home  for  recovery. 

These  benefits  may  seem  extensive  to 
the  average  citizen,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  forget  that  our  elderly 
citizen  has  in  most  instainces  twice  as 
many  illnesses  as  everyone  else  and 
usually  only  half  the  fiscal  resources  as 
everyone  else  available  to  them. 

Fourth,  this  bill  has  been  designed  to 
fit  into  the  effort  that  Senator  Keknxdy 
and  I  are  pursuing  to  create  a  greater 
emphasis  on  preventive  health  care  and 
low  cost  health  services  through  the 
use  of  health  maintenance  organizations. 

The  services  provided  in  this  bill  can 
be  made  available  by  contract  (»i  a  per 
capita  basis  with  the  health  maintenance 
organizations  authorized  in  the  recent 
Health  Resources  and  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate.  For  Rhode  Island,  this  would 
mean  that  senior  citizens  could  use  such 
facilities  as  the  Rhode  Island  Group 
Health  Association  to  receive  benefits. 

Fifth,  the  National  Health  Security  Act 
for  the  Elderly  has  been  designed  to 
bring  a  more  progressive  and  equitable 
system  of  finance  to  the  support  of  the 
health  care  services  for  the  elderly. 

It  would  remove  completely  that  anx- 
iety about  medical  costs  which  weighs 
so  heavily  upon  the  minds  of  our  sick 
elderly.  The  Health  Security  Act  for 
the   Elderly   would  remove   completely 
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those  complicated  deductibles,  coinsur- 
ance payments  and  monthly  premiums 
which  do  nothing  to  limit  imnecessary 
health  utilization  but  which  do  much  to 
deter  needed  health  care. 

To  provide  for  a  more  equitable  tax 
structure  to  support  this  ext«ided  Medi- 
care program,  the  tax  ceiling  for  the 
medicare  tax  assessment  would  be  moved 
to  a  level  of  $15,000  of  income  and 
authority  would  be  given  to  use 
contributions  from  general  revenues  to 
support  the  National  Health  Security 
trust  fund  which  would  be  created  by 
this  bill.  This  woiild  mean  the  present 
flat  rate  medicare  tax  which  hits  middle 
Income  persons  the  hardest  would  be  de- 
emphaslzed  and  a  greater  fiscal  burden 
for  medicare  would  be  borne  by  higher 
Income  persons. 

Sixth,  the  Health  Security  Act  for  the 
Elderly  would  also  continue  the  partner- 
ship with  the  private  sector  that  now 
exists  in  the  medicare  plan  and  that 
would  be  expanded  in  my  bill  703.  This 
means  that  private  carriers  such  as  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  in  my  own  State 
would  be  able  to  continue  their  role  of 
administrative  support  for  the  medicare 
program. 

This  bill  also  has  a  well-designed  pro- 
vision to  prev«it  excess  revenues  from 
being  accumulated  by  private  carriers 
and  health  institutions  through  the 
entitlements  provided  by  the  bill.  This 
is  done  through  a  reinvestment  and  re- 
duced rate  provision. 

The  National  Health  Security  Act  for 
the  Elderly  is,  I  believe,  a  proposal  that 
merits  careful  consideration  when  the 
Senate  continues  its  deliberation  in 
the  next  session  on  the  national  health 
insurance  issue.  It  is  a  bill  which  will 
provide  needed  economic  reUef  and 
health  coverage  to  more  than  130,000 
senior  citizens  in  Rhode  Island  over  the 
age  of  62  years  and  the  22  million  senior 
citizens  across  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  this  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SmtMA«T  or  Bill — KIajok  Peatttrks 

TTTLK    I REVISION     OF    aCZDICASX    ENTITlXkCENT 

AND   BKNETITS.   EFTECTIVX  JtH-T    1.    1974 

A.  Bntltlement  to  Benefits.  Ixtwers  age  re- 
quirements from  66  to  63.  Abolishes  entitle- 
ment baaed  on  social  secvirity  status,  and 
makes  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  Medicare 
all  U.S.  citizens,  all  pMimanent  aUen  resi- 
dents living  In  the  UJ3.,  and  all  aliens  pres- 
ent In  the  T7.S.  for  at  least  60  days,  who  have 
attained  the  eligibility  age.  (A  transitional 
provision  saves  the  entitlement  of  those  who 
on  the  day  before  the  bill's  effective  date 
(7/1/74)  were  entitled,  or  upon  filing  appli- 
cation would  have  been  entitled,  to  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  under  the  prior  law,  and 
extends  that  entitlement  to  all  covered  serv- 
ices under  Medicare.) 

B.  Cover a^. 

1.  Covered  Institutional  servlcea. 

a.  Unlimited  inpatient  hospital  coverage 
(except  for  limit  of  120  days  of  care  In  a 
benefit  period  for  a  psychiatric  Inpatient, 
and  then  only  for  active  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment of  an  emotional  or  mental  disorder). 

b.  Unlimited  outpatient  hospital  coverage. 
I^}r  psychiatric  day  care,  see  it2  and  6  below. 

c.  Skilled-nursing  hc^ne  services  (referred 
to  in  present  law  as  extended  care  facility 


services)  on  unlimited  durational  basis  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976;  before  that,  limited  to 
120  days  in  a  benefit  period,  except  that  Sec- 
retary may  raise  the  limit  for  nvirsing  homes 
aflniated  or  operated  in  connection  with  a 
hospital  to  prevent  excessive  utillaatlon  of 
hoqjital  beds.  No  requirement  of  prior  hos- 
pital stay. 

d.  Starting  July  1,  1976,  care  on  unlimited 
durational  basis  in  IntermedWkte-care  fa- 
culties (defined  under  title  XTX  at  Social 
Security  Act  as  institutions  providing,  on  a 
regular  basts,  health  related  care  and  serv- 
ices to  Individuals  who  do  not  require  the 
degree  of  care  and  treatment  that  a  hoepit&l 
or  skilled-nursing  home  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide, but  who  because  of  their  mental  or 
pihyslcal  condition  require  care  and  services 
I  above  level  of  room  and  board)  that  can  be 
made  available  only  through  institutional 
facilities) . 

e.  Home  health  services,  without  limita- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  visits,  and  without 
requirement  of  prior  hospital   stay. 

f.  To  the  extent  specified  in  regulations. 
If  not  otherwise  covered — 

(a)  health  and  health -related  services  of 
pubUc  or  nonprofit  private  rehabilitation 
agencies  or  centers; 

(b)  health  and  health-related  services  of 
a  pubUc  health  agency  or  nonprofit  private 
health  agency. 

g.  To  the  extent  specified  in  regulations. 
Inpatient  services  of  a  Christian  Science 
sanatorium. 

2.  Physicians'  services  (not  otherwise 
covered) ,  except  that — 

(1)  major  surgery  and  other  specialized 
services  designated  in  regulations  are  covered 
only  if  furnished  by  a  qualified  specialist, 
and  then  only  If,  to  the  extent  specified  in 
regxilatlons.  furnished  on  referral  by  a  gen- 
eral or  family  practitioner  or  If  they  are 
emergency  services. 

(2)  psychiatric  (mental  health)  services 
to  patients  other  than  inpatients  are  covered 
only  If  furnished  by  an  approved  HMO,  a 
hospital,  or  a  mental  health  center,  or  (up 
to  160  days  during  or  following  a  benefit 
period)  otherwise  furnished  to  a  patient  of 
a  mental  health  day  care  service  affiliated 
with  a  hospital  or  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
or  (up  to  20  consultations  a  yeaj*)  furnished 
In  a  psychiatrist's  office. 

3.  Dental  services  (not  otherwise  covered), 
on  unlimited  basis.  Including  preventive, 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and  restorative  serv- 
ices (dentures,  etc.). 

4.  Drug*  (including  blolo^cals,  sadx  as 
blood.   Immunization  products,  etc.) . 

a.  Covered  without  limit  If  furnished  to 
an  enrollee  of  an  HMO,  or  If  administered 
in  a  hospital's  Inpatient  or  outpatient  de- 
p«u1anent,  or  to  an  inpatient  of  a  skilled- 
nursing  home  operated  by  or  aflUlated  with 
a  hospital,  or  (to  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations)  In  a  facility  of  a  rehabilitation 
agency  or  center. 

b.  Covered  if  furished  (without  separate 
charge)  in  a  physician's  or  dentist's  ofBce 
as  an  Incident  to  his  professional  service, 
but  only  if  the  drug  Is  on  a  general  list,  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  designed  to  pro- 
vide practitioners  with  an  arm«ment«jrlum 
sufficient    for   rational   drug   therapy. 

c.  Drugs  otherwise  furnished  (on  pre- 
scription), but  only  if  included  In  a  special 
Ust  established  by  the  Secretary  and  then 
only  if  prescribed  for  a  disease  or  condition 
for  the  treatment  of  which  the  drug  is 
specified  on  that  list;  except  that  drugs  fur- 
nished in  FY  leao  (the  eth  fiscal  year  that 
begins  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Medicare  Amendments)  or  thereafter  are 
covered  (without  regard  to  the  condition  for 
which  they  are  prescribed)  if  listed  on  the 
Secretary's  general  list  of  drugs  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  paragraph.  (The  special  list 
would  be  primarily  for  chronic  conditions 
for  which  drug  therapy,  because  of  dtiratl<m 
and  cost,  commonly  impooM  substantial  fi- 
nancial hardab^.) 


6.  Devices,  appliances,  and  equipment  (ptt- 
scribed,  or  certified  as  medically  necenary. 
by  a  professional  practitioner)  if  on  a  list 
established  by  the  Secretary  cw  if  otherwlas 
covered  as  tun  institutional  service  or  as  an 
incident  to  professional  services.  The  list 
must  include  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  pros- 
thetic devices,  wtJklng  aids,  and  any  article 
covered  under  present  law.  For  coverage  of 
dentures,  see  "Dental  services"  above. 

6.  Other  Professional  and  supporting  serv- 
ices. 

a.  Services  of  optometrists. 

b.  Services  of  podiatrists. 

c.  Diagnostic  services  of  Independent  path- 
ology laboratories,  and  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic radiology  by  Independent  radiology 
services. 

d.  Care  (other  than  psychiatrist's  services 
above  covered)  In  a  mental  health  day  care 
service,  if  furnished  by  (1)  a  hospital,  (3)  an 
approved  HMO,  (8)  a  community  mental 
health  center  or  other  mental  health  oentar 
that  furnished  comprehensive  mental  health 
services,  or  (4)  by  a  service  affiliated  with  a 
hospital  or  a  day  care  service  approved  for 
that  purx>oee  by  the  Secretary.  Limited  to 
160  full  days  during  or  following  a  benefit 
period  if  provided  under  clause  (4). 

e.  Ambulance  and  other  emergency  trans- 
portation services,  and  nonemergency  trans- 
portation services  found  essential  by  the 
Secretary  to  overcome  special  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess to  covered  services. 

f.  Supporting  services  (such  as  psycho- 
logical, physiotherapy,  nutrition,  social  work, 
or  health  education  services)  when  part  of 
Institutional  services  covered  above  or  when, 
with  Secretary's  approval,  furnished  by  an 
approved  HMO,  or  another  organization,  in- 
stitution, or  agency.  Outpatient  physical 
therapy  services  are  covered  only  If  they  meet 
requirements  of  existing  law,  i.e.  I  1881  (p)  of 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  the  bill). 
Screening  services  not  otherwise  covered  are 
covered  when  furnished  in  accordance  with 
regulations. 

7.  Sxcluded  from  coverage  (aad  not  above- 
mentioned  as  excluded)  are,  inter  alia: 

a.  Services  furnished  outside  the  UjS.,  with 
certain  acroes-the-border  exceptions  for  hos- 
pital services  and  for  professional  services 
incident  to  the  hospital  services,  (sec.  1819 
(a)  of  bUl). 

b.  Services  not  medically  necesiary  or  rea- 
sonable or,  in  the  case  of  health  maintenance, 
not  appropriate. 

c.  Personal  comfort  items. 

d.  Purely  custodial  care. 

e.  Cosmetic  surgery  (with  certain  excep- 
tions). 

f.  Services  furnished  or  paid  for,  or  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  or  paid  for,  under  a 
workmen's  compensation  law.  (They  may  be 
provisionally  treated  as  covered  until  a  de- 
termination has  been  made  under  that  law, 
upon  which  payment  under  Medicare  Is  to 
be  treated  as  an  overpayment.) 

g.  Services  for  which  the  Individual  has  no 
legal  obligation  to  pay  &nd  which  no  one 
else  (whether  by  reason  of  the  individual's 
membership  in  a  prepayment  plan  or  other- 
wise) has  a  legal  obligation  to  provide  or  pay 
for. 

h.  Services  furnished  by  a  Federal  pro- 
vider, except  emergency  services,  and  except 

(1)  services  that  the  provider  Is  providing 
generally  to  the  public  as  a  community  in- 
stitution  (e.g.,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital)   or 

(2)  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations, 
services  of  PubUc  Health  Service  personnel 
assigned  (under  sec.  329(b)  of  the  PHS  Act) 
to  an  area  with  a  critical  health  manpower 
shortage. 

1.  Services  that  the  provider  is  obligated  by 
a  law  or  contract  with  the  UJ3.  to  render 
wholly  at  public  expense. 

J.  Services  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly  by 
any  governmental  entity,  except  (1)  services 
for  which  payment  Is  made  under  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  Act  other  than 
title  XVm;    (a)   services  paid  for  under  a 
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liaalth  insurance  plan  for  the  entity's  em- 
ployees (or  retired  employees)  or  their  fami- 
lies; (3)  services  provided  by  a  participating 
State  or  local  government-operated  hospital 
(including  a  mental  or  tuberculosis  hospital) 
that  serves  the  general  community;  (4)  serv- 
ices paid  for  by  a  State  or  local  agency  and 
furnished  as  a  means  of  oontrolllng  infec- 
tious diseases  or  because  the  patient  is  medi- 
cally Indigent;  and  (6)  services  provided  In 
such  other  cases  as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 

0.  Payment  for  Covered  Services  (other 
than  payment  to  an  HMO  contracting  with 
the  Secretary  on  a  prepaid  capitation  basis) . 

1.  Payment  is  made  only  to  a  •'partici- 
pating provider"  (I.e.,  one  that  has  filed,  and 
has  in  effect,  a  participation  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  sec.  1866  or.  In  the  case 
of  an  HMO,  has  a  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  sec.  1832),  except  In  the  case  of 
emergency  services  and  covered  acroee-the- 
UB.  border  hospital  services.  The  term  "pro- 
vider ",  under  the  bill  Includes  not  only  in- 
stitutions but  also  Independent  practitioners, 
suppliers  of  services  (e.g.,  drugs  or  prostheses 
or  appliances),  etc. 

2.  An  Institutional  provider  Is  to  be 
treated  as  the  provider  not  only  with  respect 
to  institutional  services,  but  also  any  other 
services  furnished  to  its  patients  in  a  fa- 
cility of  the  Institution  and  ordinarily  billed 
lor  by  the  Institution,  regardless  of  the  legal 
or  financial  arrangement  between  the  insti- 
tution and  the  perstm  furnishing  the  serv- 
ices (under  present  law,  physicians'  services 
(other  than  those  of  Interns  and  resldents- 
In-trainlng  under  an  approved  teaching  pro- 
gram) are  not  covered  under  part  A,  but 
under  part  B  at  the  "reasonable  charge"  (or 
80%  of  it)  even  though  the  hospital  bills  for 
It  and  even  If  the  physician  Is  on  a  salary) . 

3.  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  an  In- 
stitutional provider,  Including  a  nonpartlc- 
Ipatlng  hospital  that  provides  emergency 
services.  Is  to  be  the  reasonable  cost  of  the 
services  (as  determined  under  sec.  1861(v)) 
or.  If  less,  the  provider's  customary  charges, 
(subject  to  an  exception  as  to  the  latter  In 
the  case  of  pubUc  institutions)  .* 

4.  In  other  cases,  a  participating  provider 
(pbyslclan,  dentist,  pharmacy,  etc.)  is  to  be 
paid  on  a  "reasonable  charge "  basis,  except 
that,  as  at  present,  an  organization  that  op- 
erates on  a  prepayment  basis  may,  at  Its 
request,  be  reimbursed  by  the  program  on  a 
cost  basis.  In  emergencies,  if  the  service  Is 
furnished  by  a  nonpartlclpatlng  provider.  I.e., 
one  that  has  not  filed  a  participation  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary,  payment  of  the 
reasonable  charge  may  be  made  either  to  the 
patient  on  the  basis  of  an  itemized  bill,  or 
to  the  provider  on  an  assignment  from  the 
patient  if  the  provider  agrees  that  the  rea- 
sonable charge  is  his  full  charge.  The  bill 
embodies  the  7Sth  percentile  nile  and  other 
provisions  of  HJl.  1  as  to  the  elements  of 
the  "reasonable  cost"  or  the  meaning  of  "rea- 
sonable charge",  designed  to  restrain  the 
ever-rising  costs. 

D.  Capitation  Payments  to  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations. 

In  lieu  of  payment  under  the  preceding 
provisions,  the  Secretary  and  an  HMO  that 
meets  certain  criteria,  may  contract  for  pay- 
ment of  an  actuarially  determined  ci^lta- 
tlon  charge  to  the  HMO,  prepaid  periodically, 
ioith  respect  to  all  its  members  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  Medicare  and  who 
enroll  with  the  HMO  under  this  section.  The 
HMO  would  have  to  provide,  directly  or 
through  others,  aU  covered  services  to  such 
enroUees,  and  reimburse  them  for  the  cost 
of  services  obtained  by  them,  otherwise  than 
through  the  HMO,  In  emergencies.  Such  en- 


'In  the  case  of  a  public  institution  that 
generally  provides  the  services  to  the  public 
free  or  at  a  nominal  charge,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  an  amount  determined  on  the  basis 
of  such  items  of  reasonable  cost  as  will  pro- 
vide fair  con^>ensatlon. 


rollees  could  not  be  relmburwd  by  the  pro- 
gram If  they  go  outdde  the  HliO  for  any 
service  available  from  the  HMO.  Members  of 
an  HMO  that  has  such  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary,  who  choose  not  to  enroll  under  this 
section,  cannot  have  payment  made  on  their 
behalf  by  the  program  to  the  HMO  for  serv- 
loes  provided  by  the  HMO,  except  during  a 
3 -year  period  In  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
were  members  before  the  effective  date 
(7/1/74)  of  these  amendments;  with  reelect 
to  the  latter,  the  HMO  may  be  paid  during 
that  period  an  actuarially  adjusted  capita- 
tion charge. 

B.  Use  of  Carriers,  etc.,  for  Making  Deter- 
minatioTu,  etc..  for  Payment  Purposes. 

The  bill  merges  the  present  part  A  provi- 
sions for  use  of  fiscal  intermediaries  and 
part  B  provisions  for  use  of  carriers  into  a 
single  section  providing  for  use  of  carrtars 
(Including  the  type  of  organization  which 
under  the  preeent  system  is  a  fiscal  inter- 
mediary under  part  A)  in  administering  the 
program.  The  Secretary  must  give  priority 
to  the  fljcal-lntermedtary  type  of  organlsa- 
tlon  in  selecting  "carriers"  to  act  for  him 
with  respect  to  covered  services  provided  by 
Institutional  providers  for  which  payment  is 
to  be  made  on  a  cost  basis. 

P.  Cost-Sharing:  None.  (No  premiums,  de- 
ductibles, or  copayments). 

Q.  Financing  of  Program. 

1.  The  two  Medicare  Trust  Funds  are 
merged  into  a  single  National  Health  Security 
Trust  Fund.  In  addition  to  the  special  taxes 
collected  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  to  returns  from  Investment  of  the  fund, 
a  Oovernment  contribution  Is  authcM'leed  to 
be  apprcH>rlated  In  whatever  amount  is  neces- 
sary as  estimated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Board  of  Tustees  of  the  Trust  Funds,  so  that 
there  can  be  prompt  payment  of  benefits  and 
administrative  expenses  plus  an  adequate 
contingency  reserve. 

2.  If  at  any  time  the  Board  of  Trustees  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  the  Trust  Fund  is 
Insufficient  to  make  promptly  all  payments 
frotn  the  P^ind  required  In  the  next  3  months, 
and  If  a  request  for  a  Government  contribu- 
tion that  would  correct  the  Insufficiency  Is 
then  pending  In  Congress  but  an  appropria- 
tion to  make  the  contribution  has  not  been 
finally  acted  on  by  the  Congress,  the  Man- 
aging Tnifltee  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
shall.  If  the  Board  so  directs,  borrow  (through 
Issuance  of  Trust  Fund  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions) from  the  Treasury,  which  is  em- 
powered to  utilize  the  Second  Liberty  Loan 
Act  for  the  purpose. 

H.  Changes  in  Other  Law. 

a.  Repeals  sec.  226  of  Social  Security  Act 
and  sec.  103  of  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  which  constitute  the  preeent  basis 
of  Medicsure  entitlement. 

b.  Divests  Railroad  Retirement  Board  of 
Its  present  functions  for  administration  of 
the  hospital  insurance  part  of  Medicare  vrith 
respect   to   railroad   retirement    annuitants. 

(Continues  RR  Ret.  Board's  functions  for 
comparable  payments  to  RR  Ret.  annuitants 
in  Canada  out  of  the  RR.  Ret.  Account.) 

c.  Repeals  provisions  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  (sees.  3201,  3211,  3221) 
insofar  as  they  include  under  that  Act  the 
equivalent  of  the  present  hospital  Insurance 
taxes  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act.  (Reason:  These  railroad  taxes, 
under  another  provision  of  law,  now  go  into 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account,  on  the 
premise  that  the  Idedlcare  system  will  gret 
Its  equitable  share  under  the  financial- 
Interchange  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  However,  under  the  bill,  rail- 
road employment  will  now  be  taxed  for  Medi- 
care purposes  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Oontrlbutions  Act). 

d.  Amends  title  XIX  (Medicaid  at  SocUl 
Security  Act  to  change  the  eligibility  age  for 
the  elderly  from  66  to  62  and  to  make  Medi- 
caid for  the  elderly  supplemental  to  Medicare. 


TTTLX  n — oBAiiasa  m  tax  ulw 


a.  Tax  base  limit:  $16,000.  with  an  eaoaU- 
tlon  provision  triggered,  at  3-year  Intarrals, 
by  Increases  in  the  average  of  the  taxable 
wages  of  all  employees  covered  under  the 
payroU  tax  system;  except  that  payroll  taxes 
on  employers  wlU  have  no  tax  base  limit 
other  than  the  total  payroU. 

b.  Types  of  tax:  wage  taxes  on  employees, 
payroU  taxes  on  employers,  and  self -employ- 
ment taxes,  plus  a  tax  on  unearned  income. 
(All  but  the  last  type  already  exist.) 

c.  Wage  and  payroll  tax  base  coverage: 
Changed  to  Include  Federal  and  State  and 
local  governmental  employment  (Other  than 
President,  VJ>.,  Members  of  Congress)  and 
railroad  employment,  foreign  agricultural 
workers,  and  charitable  (etc,)  organizations. 

d.  A  section  has  been  Included  to  provide 
for  unlimited  income  tax  deductions  for  med- 
ical care  expenses  in  the  case  of  taxpayers 
aged  62  or  over  (and  their  spouses)  and  with 
respect  to  dependent  parents  aged  62  or  over. 

TITLS   in nMANCIAI.  ASSISTAVCX   TO   UMO'S 

Essentially  the  same  as  the  Administra- 
tion proposal,  but  with  a  number  of  drafting 
changes  to  refiect  what  is  presumably  the  In- 
tent of  that  proposal,  and  also  some  tech- 
nical drafting  changes.  These  provisions  are 
to  become  a  new  title  XVn  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (in  place  of  the  present  title  XVH, 
which  has  expired) . 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 
8.  4104.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  proposed  Ohio  River  National 
Parkway  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

OHIO    RtVKR    NATIONAL    PARK  WAT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  that  would  lead  to 
the  creation  of  recreational  facilitos  for 
millions  of  people  in  the  Midwest  portion 
of  our  country.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  establisliing  an  Ohio  River  National 
Parkway  running  along  the  northern 
side  of  the  Ohio  River  between  Aurora 
and  Mount  Venum,  Ind. 

This  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  previous  years  by  myself  and  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana, 
Representative  Lei  H.  Hamu.ton.  On 
those  occasions,  during  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses,  cutbacks  were  being  made  in 
highway  construction  funds  due  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  As  we  continue  to  with- 
draw from  that  tragic  endeavor,  how- 
ever, these  funds  are  once  again  avail- 
able, and  the  parkway  proposed  by  this 
bill  deserves  renewed  consideration. 

Currently,  there  are  five  national  park- 
ways, three  of  which  are  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  There  have  been  no  addi- 
tions to  this  group  since  1950.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Ohio  River  that  would  be 
banked  by  this  parkway  is  one  of  the 
most  scenic  of  the  river's  entire  length. 
The  proposed  plan  would  bring  these 
beautiful  sights  within  the  reach  of  10 
million  people  from  Indiana.  Kentucky. 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  esthetic  benefits  derived  from 
the  parkway's  location,  it  would  also 
serve  as  a  connecting  link  to  the  Lincoln 
Trail  in  Spencer  Coiinty  and,  possibly, 
with  the  Lincoln  Memorial  National 
Parkway. 

The  Ohio  River  has  played  a  signif- 
icant role  in  the  expttnsion  of  oui  coim- 
try,  and  the  trail  history  winding  along 
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Its  shores  should  be  made  available  to 
more  people  than  the  present  highway 
system  permits.  The  bill  I  offer  today 
will  not  only  enable  area  residents  to 
enjoy  the  historical  and  recreational 
sites  this  section  of  the  country  has  to 
offer,  but  it  will  also  make  it  readily  ac- 
cessible to  visitors  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  proposal  the  con- 
sideration it  merits,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
oonsent  that  the  text-  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rkord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows : 

S.  4104 

Be  it  eiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaiembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed,  In  oonaultatlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  route  of  a  proposed  national  parkway 
beginning  at  a  point  at  or  In  cloae  proximity 
to  Aurora,  Indiana,  and  extending  generaUy 
along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio 
River  to  a  point  ending  at.  or  In  close  prox- 
imity to  Ut.  Vernon.  Troy,  Indiana.  Based 
on  the  resiilte  of  such  study,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  submit  a  report,  as  to  the 
feasibility  and  dealrablllty  of  estaWlahlng  a 
proposed  Ohio  River  National  Parkway  gen- 
erally along  the  route  referred  to  herein,  to 
the  Congrees  within  two  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain full  Information  relative  to  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  a  parkway,  and  proposed 
legislation  to  carry  out  any  recommendation 
that    such    a    parkway    be    authorized. 

Sbc.  2.  "niere  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  this  Act. 


tion  from  the  antitrust  laws  with  re- 
spect to  agreements  between  persons  en- 
gaging in  certfiin  professional  sports  for 
the  purpose  of  certain  television  con- 
tracts in  order  to  terminate  such  exemp- 
tion when  a  home  game  is  sold  out. 


EXEMPTION  OP  CORPORATIONS 
AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FROM  CERTAIN   PROHIBITIONS— 

AMENDMENT 

AMKNSMXMT    NO.    ITM 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cooper),  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  blU  (HJl.  15276)  to  amend 
section  491(g)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  exclude  corporations 
and  labor  organizations  from  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition  against  <3ovemment 
contractors  in  section  611  of  title  18. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS         OF 
BILLS  AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  3839 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Pas- 
tore  ».  the  Senator  frc«n  Montana  (Mr, 
MANsraxD) .  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd>.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHRBT) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  BuRDicK),  and  the  Senator  frc«n 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3839,  the  National 
Reading  Improvement  Act  of  1972. 

9.  391S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings  (for 
Mr.  Kknnkdy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  ^Mr.  Pastori).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunkey), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  Canwon),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  Cooper  J,  the  Senator  from 
NGnnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskie),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3916,  the 
Worker  Alienation  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

3.  4010 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastork.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4010,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  providing  an  exemp- 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings  (for 
Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes) .  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
( Mr.  Williams  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  C^hurch),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  1445,  proposed  to  the  joint  resolution 
•  S.J.  Res.  241)  the  interim  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.SJBJa. 

AMKNDICKNT  NO.    14Sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings  'for 
Mr.  Kennedy)  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1482  pro- 
posed to  S.  3939.  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1972. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OVER- 
THE-COUNTER  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  will  resume  its  hearings  on 
over-the-counter  drugs  on  December  5, 
6,  7,  8.  11.  and  12.  1972.  Witnesses  will 
include  medical  experts,  as  well  as  other 
representatives  from  government  and 
private  institutions.  The  hearings  wUl  be 
held  in  room  318,  caucus  room,  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  and  will  start 
at  10  a.m.  each  day. 


ADDITIONAL  STATKylENTS 


A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE 
US.  NAVY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  197th  anniversary  of  the 
foimdtng  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  1775,  our 
forefathers  in  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  had  the  foresight  and  wisdom 
to  see  the  need  for  a  national  Navy  to 
protect  our  interests  on  the  high  seas. 


Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  October  of 
that  year,  a  congressional  resolution  di- 
rected the  acquisition  of  sailing  cruisers 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Continental 
Navy. 

The  following  is  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  U.S.  Navy : 

The  U.S.  Navy  enjoys  a  proud  seafar- 
ing tradition  extending  to  colonial  days 
and  the  Revolutionary  War.  When  Gen- 
eral Washington  took  command  before 
Boston  in  1775,  he  saw  the  possibility  of 
capturing  unprotected  transports  and 
supply  ships.  He  converted  several  small 
schooners  Into  warships  and  enlisted 
Massachusetts  sailors  into  "Washing- 
ton's Fleet,"  the  first  organized  Amer- 
ican naval  force. 

Later  that  year,  as  a  result  of  the 
aforementioned  congressional  resolution 
of  October  13,  the  first  vessel  to  fly  the 
Continental  Colors,  the  24-gim  ship  Al- 
fred, built  in  Philadelphia,  was  commis- 
sioned. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Navy  numbered 
just  a  handful  of  ships,  but  In  these  war- 
ships served  men  who  molded  the  naval 
traditions  that  have  strengthened  the 
Nation  to  this  day.  Continental  ships  and 
privateers  prevented  the  isolation  of 
America.  They  brought  in  essential  sup- 
plies, convoyed  merchantmen,  captured 
enemy  ships,  further  domestic  opposition 
to  the  war  in  England  and  showed  the 
•'Stars  and  Stripes"  in  foreign  ports.  Bold 
attacks  on  British  shipping  hurt  the 
enemy.  Jones,  Conyngham,  and  Wickes 
brought  the  war  to  Britain's  home  wa- 
ters. Jones,  in  Bon  Homme  Richard,  de- 
feated H.M.S.  Serapis  in  the  most  cele- 
brated naval  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Following  the  peace  settlement  the 
Navy  went  into  a  decline,  and  with  the 
sale  of  the  frigate  Alliance  in  1785  went 
out  of  existence.  Political  independence 
was  a  reality,  but  in  the  next  30  years  the 
United  States  had  to  fight  three  wars  to 
win  her  domination  of  the  seas.  In  1793. 
Algerian  Corsairs  captured  a  number 
American  merchant  ships  and  enslaved 
their  crews.  In  response,  Congress  in  1794 
authorized  the  construction  of  six 
frigates  to  meet  this  threat  to  our 
commerce.  The  French  Revolution 
brought  war  between  Prance  and  Eng- 
land and  their  ships  preyed  on  American 
commerce  as  eauih  belligerent  tried  to 
stop  the  other's  trade.  French  depreda- 
tions increased  and  the  revived  Navy  had 
its  baptism  of  fire  in  the  quasi- war  with 
France— 179a-1801. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  attacks  by 
Barbary  Corsairs  were  renewed  and  the 
Navy  engaged  the  Trlpolitans.  Preble. 
Rogers.  Decatur,  and  other  gallant  men 
in  the  ships  Constitution,  Constellation, 
Intrepid.  Nautilus,  and  Enterprise  won 
respect  for  our  flag.  Our  second  war  with 
Britain  was  fought  on  ocean  and  lakes. 
The  first  American  triumph  of  the  war 
was  the  defeat  of  the  HJMS.  Guerriere 
by  Capt.  Isaac  Hull  in  Constitution.  The 
lake  fleets  won  crucial  battles  under 
Commodores  Perry  and  Macdonough. 
Perry  soundly  defeated  the  British  on 
Lake  Erie  in  1813  and  Macdonough 
achieved  a  "signal  victory"  over  the 
British  on  Lake  Champlaln.  Naval  forces 
also  fought  valiantly  against  the  British 
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invasion  force  that  attacked  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 

Following  the  war  of  1812,  American 
commerce  prospered  with  the  assurance 
of  naval  protection.  During  the  decades 
before  the  CSvll  War,  the  U.S.  Navy 
played  an  important  technological  role. 
The  Navy  developed  the  first  steam  wtir- 
sblp  in  1815  and  the  first  screw -driven 
warship  in  1843.  Dahlgren  developed  the 
first  cannon  designed  on  a  scientific 
basis.  Wilkes  established  the  existence  of 
the  Antarctic  Continent  as  John  Rogers 
and  others  led  important  scientific  ex- 
plorations abroad.  Maury,  at  the  Naval 
Observatory,  gained  renown  for  his  work 
In  astronomy  and  later  great  works  in 
oceanography. 

In  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846-48, 
the  Navy  blockaded  both  coasts,  pro- 
vided naval  gunfire  support  to  the  Army, 
secured  California,  and  provided  sea 
communications.  The  operational  high 
point  was  the  amphibious  assault  at  Vera 
Cruz  where  12,600  troops  with  horses, 
supplies,  and  munitions  were  placed 
ashore  in  1  day.  This  experience  in 
ampiiibious  warfare  would  soon  be  called 
to  use  in  the  Civil  War.  The  War  Be- 
tween the  States  was  our  first  modem 
war.  Seapower  was  the  key  to  success. 
The  Federal  Navy  was  small  at  the  start, 
but  it  gave  the  Union  control  of  the  seas 
and  prevented  the  South  from  ever  de- 
velcHPing  any  significant  naval  strength. 

Northern  strategy  included  blockades, 
seizure  of  southern  ports,  amphibious 
operations,  and  control  of  all  major  in- 
land waterways.  The  blockading  force 
grew  to  be  a  great  fleet  and  effectively 
stopped  southern  Imports  and  exports. 
On  the  western  rivers,  gimboat  flotillas 
blocked  the  movement  of  men  and  ma- 
terial while  providing  support  to  the 
Union  forces.  The  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  fall  of  Vlcksburg  severed 
western  supphes  from  the  war  in  the 
East.  Farragut,  in  Hartford,  brought  his 
fleet  against  Mobile  in  1864  and  cap- 
tured the  port  following  his  famous 
"Damn  the  torpedoes,  full  speed  ahead." 

In  the  South,  ingenuity  supplemented 
meager  resources.  The  Confederacy 
turned  to  ironclads,  mines,  and  the  sub- 
marine Hunley. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended,  the  United 
States  had  the  most  powerful  navy  in 
the  world.  Rapid  demobilization  and 
public  apathy,  however,  soon  took  their 
toU  and  by  1881  the  Navy  had  no  mod- 
em ships.  Although  financial  and  pub- 
lic support  for  a  modem  navy  were  not 
available,  many  oflScers  took  the  lead  in 
developments  that  would  help  change 
the  world.  For  example,  Bradley  Plske, 
as  a  yoimg  ofiQcer  in  the  1880's,  made  im- 
portant contributions  in  electricity  and 
wireless  telegraphy.  Albert  Mlchelson  re- 
turned to  the  Naval  Academy  as  an  en- 
sign to  teach  physics  and  chemistry.  In 
1873,  he  imdertook  fundamental  experi- 
ments that  resulted  in  fixing  the  speed 
of  light.  Mlchelson  later  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  physics,  and  was  the  first 
American  to  do  so. 

Capt.  Stephen  B.  Luce  formed  the 
Naval  Institute  in  1873  and  In  1884  estab- 
lished the  Naval  War  College  at  New- 
port. Luce  headed  the  Naval  War  College 
and  brought  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  there  as 


lecturer.  Iliese  lectures  became  the  basis 
for  Mahan's  book  "The  Influence  of  Sea- 
power  Upon  History,"  which  revolution- 
ized naval  thinking.  Navsd  rebuilding  be- 
gan in  1883  with  the  authorization  to  con- 
struct all-steel  cruisers  with  advanced 
armor  and  armament  of  domestic  steel. 
New  warships  followed  with  vastly  im- 
proved gunnery  systems  and  fighting  ef- 
fectiveness. When  the  sinlting  of  the 
Maine  brought  war  with  Spain  in  1898, 
the  Nation  had  a  modem  Navy  of  re- 
spectable size  trained  in  modem  tactics. 
At  Manila  Bay,  Admiral  Dewey  boldly  en- 
gaged the  Spanish  fleet  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  which  made  the  United 
States  a  Pacific  power.  At  Santiago, 
C^iba,  Admiral  Sampson  destroyed  Ad- 
miral Gervera's  fleet  on  July  3.  and  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  quick  end.  With 
peace,  the  United  States  was  projected 
into  the  role  of  a  world  power  with  vast 
overseas  possessions  to  protect.  Hiis 
would  require  a  strong  fleet  which  was 
insured  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
cruise  of  the  "Great  White  Fleet"  dem- 
onstrated American  technical  profl- 
ciency.  good  will,  and  prestige. 

The  flrst  submarine  joined  the  Navy 
in  1900  and  in  1911  the  first  aircraft  was 
purchased.  During  World  War  I.  the 
Navy  convoyed  and  transported  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
and  vast  supplies  through  submarine-in- 
fested waters.  The  Navy,  working  with 
the  British,  laid  the  largest  minefield  in 
history  to  keep  German  submarines 
from  traversing  the  North  Sea. 

Between  the  world  wars  a  quest  for 
permanent  peace  was  sought  through 
the  limitations  of  armaments.  War  again 
came  in  1939.  and  with  the  collapse  of 
France,  the  tempo  of  UJ8.  preparedness 
increased.  Then  inevitably,  as  in  1917, 
the  United  States  was  drawn  into  the 
conflict.  The  coimtry  was  engaged  in  a 
massive  shipbuilding  program  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
there  was  a  desperate  need  for  more  of 
everything.  The  requirenuent  to  provide 
convoys,  transport  men  and  materials, 
and  actively  engage  the  enemy  strained 
our  resources.  As  ships  and  aircraft  be- 
came available  the  country  went  on  the 
offensive.  German  U-boats  in  the  At- 
lantic changed  from  the  himter  to  the 
hunted.  The  inevitable  collapse  of  Ger- 
many began  with  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion. Over  2,000  ships  and  craft  joined 
our  Allies  in  the  movement  to  the 
beaches  of  Western  Europe. 

In  the  Paciflc.  vast  distances  gave  the 
war  a  different  complexion.  Japanese 
carriers  and  surface  ships  led  their 
advance  into  the  South.  In  May  1942, 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  Japanese 
naval  expansion  was  checked  and  in  the 
following  month  a  superior  enemy  fleet 
was  decisively  beaten  at  the  Battle  of 
Midway.  Japan  was  now  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  Navy  carried  American  ma- 
rines and  soldiers  through  all  of  the 
amphibious  campaigns  of  the  Paciflc 
from  Guadalcanal  to  Okinawa.  With  the 
Japanese  surrender  onboard  U.S.S.  Mis- 
souri in  Tokyo  Harbor,  September  2, 
1945,  victory  was  achieved.  However, 
events  soon  would  show  that  it  was  an 
uneasy  peace. 

Suddenly  war  erupted  in  Korea.  For- 


tunately the  United  States  had  control 
of  the  seas  from  the  outset.  As  bitter 
fighting  raged  on  the  Pusan  perimeter, 
a  bold  offensive  began  with  the  amphibi- 
ous assault  at  Inchon.  The  Communist 
armies  that  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
winning  at  Pusan  collapsed.  In  the  en- 
suing ebb  and  fiow  of  the  war,  the  Navy 
continued  its  role  of  moving  supphes, 
providing  naval  g'mflre,  and  carrier  air 
.support. 

USS.  Nautilus  heralded  the  era  of 
naval  nuclear  power  in  1955.  In  1960, 
Triton  completed  a  submerged  cruise 
around  the  world.  In  1960,  the  Navy  com- 
missioned UJ3.8.  George  Washington,  the 
first  of  41  Polaris-missile  submarines. 
Nuclear  propulsion  also  plays  an  increas- 
ing role  in  the  surface  Navy — the  air- 
craft carrier  Enterprise,  cruiser  Long 
Beach,  and  the  missile  frigates  Bain- 
bridge  and  Truxtun. 

Since  1964,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been 
engaged  in  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  has  carried  out  its  mission  with 
distinction,  helping  our  Nation  fulfill  a 
solemn  pledge  to  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam. 

And  so  on  this  day,  as  we  pause  to 
honor  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  ask  this  august 
body  to  join  in  saluting  a  naval  heri- 
tage rich  in  tradition  and  achievement, 
dedicated  to  our  Nation's  security  and  to 
those  principles  and  Ideals  which  have 
made  our  Nation  the  great  haven  of  the 
free  world. 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore this  Congress  adjourns  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pay  our  respects  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  is  volun- 
tarily retiring  from  the  Senate. 

I  use  the  word  "retiring "  advisedly. 
Seldom  have  I  served  with  one  as  modest 
and  self-effacing  as  our  colleague.  And 
this  is  a  body  not  noted  for  such  charac- 
teristics. 

Senator  Cooper  came  to  the  Senate  a 
little  after  I  did,  so  I  have  known  him 
throughout  his  Senate  career.  In  fact, 
he  is  the  only  colleague  who,  during  his 
temporary  break  in  service  when  he  was 
our  Ambassador  to  India,  sat  across  the 
table  from  us  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  an  executive  branch 
spokesman.  In  1967  he  joined  us  on  the 
Senate  side  of  the  table. 

During  these  last  6  years.  Senator 
Cooper  enriched  the  committee  with  his 
diligence,  conscientious  participation, 
and  farsighted  proposals.  While  he  has 
always  been  consistently  discreet  about 
his  role  and  experiences  as  Ambassador, 
I  am  sure  that  this  added  to  the  insights 
he  brought  to  cmnmittee  discussions. 

I  can  only  speculate  whether  it  was 
these  experiences  that  led  him  to  sponsor 
the  amendment  to  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  (8.  2224)  which  would  serve 
to  keep  Ccsigress  better  informed  on 
matters  relating  to  foreign  policy  and 
natl(»ial  security  by  providiixg  it  with 
inteUigence  information  obtained  by  the 
CIA,  together  with  its  suialysls.  This  Is 
an  example  of  Senator  Cooper's  knack 
of  laying  bare  the  essentials  of  a  problem 
and  proposing  a  soimd  solution. 

His  legislative  achievements  are  many 
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and  hAve  been  amply  attested  to  by  my 
colleagues.  I  will  limit  my  recollectloD  to 
two  lllustratlonjs  of  his  areas  ol  concern. 
His  name  will  be  long  recalled  as  the 
Cooper  of  the  series  of  Cooper-Church 
amendments  which,  over  the  years,  have 
sought  to  limit  our  military  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  first  of  these 
amendments,  in  1969,  to  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  prohibited 
the  use  of  funds  to  finance  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  combat  troops 
into  Laos  or  Thailand.  By  a  similar 
Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the  Spe- 
cial Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971,  this 
prohibition  was  extended  to  Cambodia  as 
well.  In  1971,  the  committee  reported  a 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  containing  yet 
another  Cooper-Church  amendment,  this 
time  providing  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  frcun  Indochina  and  the  termina- 
tion of  U3.  military  operations  there. 
The  Senate's  vote  to  strike  this  amend- 
ment from  the  bill,  in  my  opinion,  so 
weakened  support  for  the  aid  bill  that 
it  was  defeated  the  following  day.  Sen- 
ator CoopxR's  progression  of  thinking  on 
the  war  in  Indochina  finally  led  him  to 
propose  this  year  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  unconditional  withdrawal, 
within  4  months  of  enactment,  of  all 
American  forces  from  Indochina.  This 
amendment  was  modified  to  make  it  con- 
ditional on  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  then,  once  again,  the 
entire  foreign  aid  bill  was  defeated. 
While  his  name  will  be  missng  from  our 
future  efforts  to  end  the  war,  his  spirit 
will  be  spurring  us  on. 

To  illustrate  another  area  of  his  con- 
cenu  and  another  facet  of  his  per- 
sonality I  refer  to  his  patient,  meticulous 
labor  on  the  foreign  service  grievance 
procedure  bin.  which  showed  his  interest 
in  people  and  in  due  process  of  law.  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  judicious  nature  and  ex- 
perience acquired  early  in  his  career 
was  typified  in  this  endeavor.  This  chap- 
ter, too,  is  not  yet  closed  and  we  will 
have  to  carry  on  for  him. 

Finally,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  am  grateful 
for  having  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Senator  Cooper.  His  unfailing  kind- 
liness and  courtesy  made  our  burdens 
easier.  And  the  fact  that  you  could  al- 
ways count  on  his  presence  when  needed 
was  a  real  boon  to  any  chairman.  His 
absence  here  will  be  felt. 

I  express  one  hope — it  is  that  whatever 
administration  we  have  after  January 
1973 — Republican  or  Democratic — the 
President  will  seek  to  enlist  the  {abilities 
of  statesman  Cooper  to  help  this  Nation 
as  it  faces  the  future. 


I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabamians  in  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, for  their  heroism  and  patriotism. 
May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  more  of  these 
tragic  lists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  ot  the 
next  of  kin  of  these  four  Alabamians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  or  CASTTALim  iMCXTmsKO  bt  UJB.  Mili- 
tant Personkki.  Prom  thx  Statk  of  Ala- 
bama IN  CONNCCTION  WtTH  THE  COIOrUCT 
IN  VIETNAM,  JtJLT  1,  i»72,  THBOUOH  SEP- 
TEMBER 30,  1972 

ARMT 

O'WU  WUllam  C.  Jesse,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Llnd*  L.  Jesse,  Hidden  VaUay,  Trailer  Court, 
Lot  6,  P.O.  Box  577.  DalevUle,  38323. 

Sgt.  James  R.  Layton,  son  of  Mr.  said  Mrs. 
Robert  O.  L.ayton,  202  Spelgner  Street.  En- 
terprise. 36330. 

WOl  Gerald  D.  Spradlln.  son  of  SOM 
(USA)  and  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Spradlln.  42 
Eppe  Drive,  Fort  Rucker.  36360. 

First  Lt.  John  A.  Todd,  son  of  Col.  (USA) 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Todd,  13  Oregg  Way,  Fort 
Rucker.   36360. 


ADDITIONAL      DEATHS      OF      ALA- 
BAMIANS IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.    ALLEN.    Mr.    President,    I    have 
placed   in   the   Rzcors   tbe   naoMB   of 

1,183  Alabama  servicemen  who  were  list- 
ed as  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war 
through  June  30,  1972.  In  the  pearled 
from  July  1  through  September  30,  1972. 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  notified 
four  more  Alabama  families  of  the  death 
of  loved  ones  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  casualties 
to  1,167. 


A  CHANGED  ENVIRONMENT  FOR 
THE  MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  B.  M.  Place,  president  and  chief 
executive  ofBcer  of  the  Anaconda  Co., 
after  just  18  months  in  tiis  present  posi- 
tion, is  emerging  as  one  of  the  key  spokes- 
men for  the  mining  industry.  Recently, 
he  issued  both  a  challenge  and  a  call 
to  sums  to  members  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  and  to  public  opinion 
leaders  everywhere.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  mining  to  the  well-being  of 
every  American  and  becatise  of  the  con- 
structive manner  in  which  Mr.  Place 
considers  the  problems  and  opportimities 
of  this  vital  industry,  his  speech  merits 
the  careful  attention  of  Congress.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wanted:  A  Changed  Enveronmemt  for  the 

MUnNO  iNDtJSTRT 

(By  John  B.M.  Place) 

There's  a  temptation  today  for  me  to  In- 
dulge In  nostalgia  for  those  periods  when  a 
mining  company  president  could  focus  al- 
most solely  on  getting  "rock  In  tbe  box"  and 
reamng  It  Into  metal.  But  nostalgia  has 
dangers  and  we  probably  wouldn't  want  to 
exchange  our  problems  for  those  that  beset 
the  leaders  of  this  Industry  during  the  great 
depression  of  tbe  1980's. 

Our  industry  Is  challenged  on  aU  sides.  Fate 
appears  to  be  dealing  with  us  In  much  the 
same  way  that  Noel  Coward  suggested  that 
men  deal  with  women.  Coward  recommended 
that  a  woman  be  struck  at  regular  Intervals 
like  a  gong.  I  thought  of  Coward's  comment 
when  the  title  "Impacts"  for  tbls  talk  was 
first  suggested  to  me.  Tbe  mining  Industry 
appears  to  be  under  the  impact  of  one  blow 
after  another,  many  of  them  seemingly 
struck  just  for  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  gong  vibrate. 

I  hope  today  to  come  up  with  som«  sug- 
gestions that  will  hMp  to  g»t  ue  out  at  the 


position  of  tbe  gong.  We  need  to  gain  more 
control  over  our  own  destiny. 

I  hope  to  focus  on  seven  problem  areas 
which  to  some  degree  are  Interrelated: 

1.  Tbe  scarcity  of  new  ore  bodies  and  declin- 
ing ore  grades. 

2.  Environmental  protection. 
a.LAbor. 

4.  Politics. 

5.  Capital  requirements. 

6.  Economic,  fiscal,  and  monetary  policies. 

7.  World  trade  and  tariffs. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  our  Industry  faces 
enormous  challenges.  Largely  these  chal- 
lenges arise  out  of  confllotlng  objectives. 
Politicians  have  one  set  of  primary  objec- 
tives, environmentalists  another,  the  Invest- 
ing public  another,  developing  countries  an- 
other, consumers  another,  the  minerals  In- 
dustry another,  and  on  and  on.  Since  the 
overriding  p>roblem  of  aU  mankind  Is  re- 
source supply,  a  system  of  trade-oSs  between 
these  conflicting  objectives  must  be  foimd. 
The  sooner  the  United  States  realizes  this, 
sold  does  something  aJ^out  It,  the  better  off 
we  will  be  as  a  nation.  We  can  never  aealn 
be  satisfied  with  tradition  and  matntenanoa 
of  the  past. 

Let  us  take  up  eaob  of  these  seven  areas 
in  turn.  On  the  subject  of  scarce  ore  bodlea 
and  declining  ore  grades,  little  can  be  said 
that  would  be  new  to  this  group.  The  task 
of  finding  a  rich  mineral  deposit  Is  more  dif- 
ficult and  coetly  than  ever  be>fore.  Explora- 
tion costs  have  more  than  doubled  and  per- 
haps tripled  for  the  entire  domestic  Industry 
In  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  And  tbe  odds 
against  finding  a  viable  mineral  deposit  are 
estimated  at  about  10,000  to  one. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  let  me  first  say 
that  a  rational  tax  poUcy,  wbiob  Includai 
allowances  for  depletion.  bec(»nee  even  more 
Important  In  the  light  of  the  diminishing 
of  resources  we  must  seek  and  find.  Added 
tax  treatment  to  encourage  exploration  could 
help  add  to  the  reserves  the  nation  needs. 

Conversely,  the  withdrawal  of  land  avail- 
able for  prospecting  tuid  explcvatlon  can  only 
shortchange  tbe  nation,  by  reducing  the 
avallabUlty  of  future  resources.  There  art 
several  hundred  bills  before  Congress  right 
now  that  would  directly  or  Indirectly  deny 
access  to  specific  areas  for  mining. 

Obviously,  our  Industry  will  continue  Its 
search  for  new  reserves  of  metals  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  We  muat  look  to  technology 
for  opportunities  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ex- 
ploration, or  to  Increase  its  cost-eSeotlveneas. 
We  must  analyze  tbe  effectiveness  of  new 
approaches  versus  trled-and-true  techniques. 
The  era  of  large  exploration  teams  with  huge 
logistical  requirements  may  yield  to  more 
carefiilly  targeted  operations  aided  by 
sophisticated  techniques  such  as  airborne 
remote  sensing  devices,  vapor  sniffers,  heat 
fiow  measurements,  and  gamma  ray  detec- 
tion, all  of  which  are  now  being  developed. 
Mining  and  metallurgical  technology  must 
continue  to  raise  the  recovery  rate  from  ma- 
terial that  was  considered  vraste  a  few  short 
years  ago.  We  haven't  yet  reached  the  point 
where  we  call  a  tailings  pile  a  mine,  but  weTe 
working  on  It! 

A  second  problem  area  Is  environmental 
protection.  Here  Is  a  field  In  which  tbe  pub- 
Uc  seems  to  be  wUUng  to  accept  anyone  as 
an  expert,  providing  his  charges  are  sensa- 
tional enough  to  obtain  TV  time  or  space 
In  a  newspaper  column.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence that  he  has  the  wrong  credentials.  If  he 
has  any  at  all.  These  Instant  experts  strike 
the  mining  Industry  gong  regularly,  with 
charges  that  range  from  poisoning  the  at- 
mosphere to  raping  the  land. 

The  extremists  who  cry  "wolf"  most  often 
are  nearly  always  ready  with  Instant  solu- 
tions, such  as  stopping  all  econonolc  growth. 
Unfortunately,  their  agitation  can  only  ham- 
p)er  the  efforts  of  trained  engineers  and  others 
who  are  working  to  pinpoint  the  technical 
problems  and  find  solutions  to  them.  The  un- 
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rt^tlc  regulations  and  time-tables  being 
t^  on  uulustry  by  pwwure  from^t^f 
[^^ts  can  only  waste  funds  that  could  be 
naed  for  genuine  problem-solvUig. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  clear 
^d  present  danger  In  tbe  rush  to  obtain 
Crnlght  results:  Regulations  are  being 
nroLvagated  without  scientific  understand- 
C^lhe  problems  and  on  shaky  test  evl- 
^n«  Decl^ns  that  wlU  require  Industey 
Ss^end  mUllons  of  doUars  are  ^e^K  .^« 
M  the  government  with  scarcely  any  docu- 
Sentatlln.  There  Is  mounting  evidence  of 
atotlons  that  are  based  on  a  minimum  of  In- 
formation, information  that  has  been  ob- 
Ul^  through  sketchy  tests  using  quM- 
ttonable  testing  procedures  and  sometime, 
even  maUunctlonlng  l^»^«^*f"°^^.  ^.e 

The  costs  involved  In  trying  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  are  staggering.  In  July, 
SiTeIa  proposed  air  quality  rules  for  six 
^tern  stetei  that  could  cost  mining  com- 
!^s  an  estunated  $644  mUllon  to  meet  the 
newtnvironmental  requirements  at  13  smelt- 
Ire  In  addition,  during  the  period  that  con- 
tr"ls^rbemg  insuued.  smelters  would  have 
1^  shut  down  entirely  under  certain  condl- 

^'"^e  mining  Industry  can  derive  smaU  com- 
fort from  tbe  fact  that  an  extra  two  y^»^ 
Smld-1977-were  given  to  control  suUvu: 
Sade  from  smelters.  There  Is.  In  most  cases 
S^technology  now  available  to  a^ve  the 
i,el  of  conuol  tbe  government  seeks,  but 
Ss  another  problem.  Some  e"lmates  p^ce 
Se  eventual  cost  for  ^He  copper  industry 
alone  of  meeting  tbe  standards  at  over  $1 

""Sese  costs  wUl  have  to  be  PaW  by  Uie 
users  of  the  products.  There  Is  no  other  «»y. 
la  the  case  of  copper,  for  example,  tbe  1972 
annual  report  of  tbe  President's  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality  estimates  tbe  cost  as 
high  as  five  cents  a  pound.  The  compllca- 
tois  here  are  endless:  tbe  disadvantage  in 
trying  to  compete  with  foreign  sources,  the 
effect  on  balance  of  payments  with  ^e  en- 
suing  effect  on  the  total  economy,  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  resource  development,  the 
unemployment    that    results,    communities 

that  are  disrupted.  

The  effect  on  Jobs  is  obvious.  The  same 
report  of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  predicts  that  as  many  as  10.8<»  P*" 
t«itlal  jobs  would  be  eliminated  by  stifled 
KTOWth  in  the  primary  copper  industry  alone. 
Not  one  of  us  here  would  advocate  down- 
eradlng  of  the  environment.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  environmental  quality  Is  a  fun- 
damental problem  of  mankind  on  a  flnl« 
Dlanet  But  if  we  are  to  continue  with  our 
industry's  primary  funcUon— resource  sup- 
ply—we have  to  be  able  to  keep  functioning. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  a  pro- 
gram which  has  such  a  staggering  effect  on 
the  American  economy  and  the  livelihood  of 
millions  of  Americans  cannot  proceed  hap- 
hazardly. Tbe  regulations  should  be  based  on 
sound  scientific  evidence  and  their  enforce- 
ment must  utUlze  thorough  testing  proce- 
dures. Too  much  is  at  stake  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  emotion,  politics  or  Ignorance. 

In  the  third  area,  labor,  we  find  splralUig 
costs  not  based  on  Increased  productivity, 
crippling  strikes,  and  restrictive  work  rules. 
All  have  contributed  greaUy  to  placing  our 
industry  at  a  disadvantage  against  substitute 
materials  and  foreign  competition.  The  result 
has  been  a  loss  of  markets,  massive  Imports 
of  products  that  compete  unfavorably  agalMt 
our  own  and  a  decline  In  employment  In  the 
United  SUtes  as  jobs  have  been  exported.  All 
these  effects  add  to  the  country's  trade  deficit 
as  well  as  damage  tbe  domestic  minerals  In- 
dustry. Possibly  more  Important  than  aU  of 
this,  the  resource  base  of  the  United  States  Is 
further  reduced.  History  has  shown  us  the 
dangers  in  relying  on  foreign  sources  for  vital 
metals  and  fuels. 

There  Is  some  hope  that  this  situation  can 
Improve.  I  believe  tbe  consequences  of  cum- 
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bersome  work-rules  and  unending  wage  esca- 
lation are  beginning  to  be  understood  by 
labor  leaders  and  the  public.  There  Is  a  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  tbe  fact  that  Jobs  are 
bemg  exported  and  other  dislocations  are  be 
ing  caused  by  continuing  wage  Increases  that 
are  not  lied  to  increased  productivity. 

Perhaps  we  can  turn  that  awareness  into 
a  reUtlonsblp  that  recognizes  tbe  necessity 
to  think  in  terms  of  an  aUlanoe  to  further 
our  mutual  Interests  I  personaUy  beUeve 
that  Industry  management  should  be  able 
to  have  an  Improved  dialogue  wltb  labor 
management,  to  gain  better  understanding 
of  one  another's  problems,  so  we  can  present 
a  united  front  to  our  competition. 

Tbe  fourth  area,  politics,  is  more  of  a  fact 
of  life  In  our  Industry  than  ever  before, 
especially  on  the  International  level. 

In  recent  years,  tbe  climate  of  foreign  min- 
eral investment  has  undergone  dzaatlo 
changes.  My  own  company  b  experience  wltb 
expropriation  in  ChUe  could  serve  as  a  case- 
history  of  the  Impact  of  poUtlcs  on  economic 
decisions.  When  this  happens,  the  resource 
country  also  loses,  becaxxse  It  needs  the  tech- 
nical and  management  skills  and  capital  that 
we  can  bring  to  the  enterprise. 

By  tbe  same  token,  countries  needing  the 
resources  are  at  the  mercy  of  poUtloal  de- 
cisions. Tbe  United  States  Is  a  have-not  na- 
tion with  regard  to  many  essential  materials. 
Our  Industry  Is  looking  for  ore  deposits  In 
many  parts  of  the  globe  because  we  have  to. 
To  tbe  extent  that  we  must  Import  more 
and  more  of  our  energy  and  more  and  more 
of  our  raw  materials,  we  must  have.  In  my 
judgement,  a  more  aggressive  posture  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  encourage  and 
protect  American  Industries  when  they  go 
abroad. 

In  view  of  the  huge  balance  of  payments 
deficits  that  this  nation  Is  now  facing.  I  be- 
lieve It  18  Important  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  economic  advisers  In  the  Stote  Depart- 
ment should  have  a  much  larger  voice  Ui 
shaping  the  poUcles  that  govern  United 
States  positions  abroad.  There  should  be  a 
better  balance  between  economic  and  politi- 
cal ad V  toe  within  tbe  State  Department  than 
there  has  been  during  tbe  years  since  tbe 
end  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

One  encoiiraglng  event  occurred  In  June, 
when  our  government  withheld  support  from 
multilateral  loan  negotiations  with  Iraq, 
after  that  country  nationalized  key  proper- 
ties of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company.  In 
which  two  United  States  oU  companies  held 
an  Interest.  Even  though  tbe  United  States 
was  outvoted,  and  the  World  Bank  later 
committed  resources  to  the  loan,  the  United 
States'  position  was  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

There  are  a  number  of  positive  moves  our 
government  can  make  to  Improve  the  na- 
tion's position  In  Its  quest  for  needed  for- 
eign resources.  Ideally,  the  government  and 
Industry  should  function  as  partners  in  de- 
veloping business  agreements  with  foreign 
nations.  One  example  of  such  cooperation 
was  the  Japanese  arrangement  to  obtain 
Turkish  chromium.  The  government  and  In- 
dustry acted  together  to  develop  a  special  as- 
sistance agreement.  Turkey  will  receive, 
among  other  things,  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  establishing  a  ferrochrome  al- 
loy plant.  Japan  will  receive  a  million  tons  of 
chrome  ore. 

Lacking  such  a  partnership,  there  could  be 
better  provision  for  Insurance  on  foreign 
investments. 

Under  the  present  United  States  govern- 
ment program  conducted  by  tbe  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  any  com- 
pensation In  excess  of  premiums  must  be 
paid  by  the  American  taxpayer.  There  has  to 
be  a  better  way.  One  Idea  would  be  some 
form  of  Internationa:  Insurance  on  foreign 
Investments,  with  participation  by  the  host 
country.  That  could  tend  to  dampen  some  of 
the  enthvislasm  for  expropriation. 


A  second  approach  which  has  been  sug- 
gested to  protect  against  economic  national- 
ism U  to  multlnaUonallze  the  project  by 
bringtog  In  foreign  partners  acceptable  to 
the  host  country.  Along  with  thU  step.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  raise  capital  from  sev- 
eral different  nations,  and  to  get  Interna- 
tional Investing  institutions  Involved. 

An  arrangement  that  Tbe  Anaconda  Com- 
pany has  negotiated  with  the  Oovemment  of 
Iran  provides  an  illustration  of  still  another 
approach  to  foreign  resource  development, 
which  wUl  benefit  both  parties.  Under  our 
agreement.  Anaconda  will  malte  technical 
personnel  avaUable  to  the  Bar  Cheahmeb 
Copper  Mining  Company,  which  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  Imperial  Government,  on  tbe 
basis  of  individual  employment  contracts.  We 
wUl  also  provide  technical  services.  Thus  our 
expertise  will  assist  In  the  development  ol 
an  Important  new  copper  Industry.  Anaconda 
wUl  receive  a  fee  for  Its  technical  services. 
We  are  not  putting  In  any  equity  but  we  will 
be  well-oompenaated. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  fresh  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  nationalism.  It 
could  be  useful  for  mineral  development  in 
other  less-developed  countries. 

Up  to  now.  I  have  discussed  only  the  Im- 
pact of  foreign  pollUcs  on  the  economics  of 
the  minerals  Industry.  Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress  know  only  too  well  the 
Impact  of  domestic  poUtlcs. 

Tbe  kinds  of  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made  to  foster  a  favorable  climate  for  the 
minerals  Industry  have  been  speUed  out  time 
and  agaUi  by  this  body,  and  by  individual 
spokesmen  within  our  Industry.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  public  land  policies,  taxation  and  la- 
bor poUcles,  air,  water  and  surface  mining 
regulations,  and  other  measures  that  b»»e 
been  presented  as  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

Tbe  Congress,  In  adopting  the  National 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  In  1970,  made  a 
positive  move  toward  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  eoonomicaUy  sound  and  sUble 
domestic  mining,  mlneraU,  metal,  and  metal 
reclamation  Industries.  If  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  will  fully  implement  this  policy,  tbe 
whole  nation  will  benefit. 

A  keystone  of  this  policy  Is  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  Department  of  Natxiral  Resources 
as  proposed  by  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  to  bring  our  many  natural  resource 
efforts  together  under  one  roof.  That  Is  a  pri- 
ority matter  If  the  many  apparent  confllcw 
In  resource  planning  are  to  be  resolved,  and 
the  many  potential  crises  in  meeting  national 
mineral  needs  are  to  be  averted. 

Our  fifth  problem  area  is  that  mining  is 
one  of  tbe  most  ct^jltal-lntenslve  of  aU  In- 
dustries. It  has  been  estimated  that  an  In- 
tegrated copper  <q)eratlon  that  could  serve 
five  percent  of  the  United  SUtes  market 
would  cost  In  excess  of  SSOO  million— more 
than  double  tbe   amount  needed  20   years 

ago. 

The  fuU  Impact  of  tbls  change  cannot  yet 
be  evaluated.  The  amount  of  caplUl  required 
merely  to  service  tbe  long-term  debt  such 
cosU  incur  staggers  the  Imagination.  Our 
company  recently  did  an  analysis  of  tbe  debt 
of  14  companies  in  the  minerals  Industry.  We 
fotmd  that  long-Urm  debt  has  grown  147 
percent  In  the  last  decade,  from  $IS  bUllon 
at  the  end  of  1981  to  S4.6  bUllon  at  the  cloee 
of  1971. 

Some  elemenU  In  our  society  forget  that 
we  need  proflu  In  order  to  attract  caplt-U. 
A  sound  return  on  earnings  Is  more  eaeen- 
tlal  today  than  ever  before.  If  we  cannot  earn 
money  for  our  shareholders,  the  Investment 
capital  necessary  to  keep  this  Industry  going 
wlU  not  be  avaUable.  Earnings  are  the  nour- 
ishment that  makes  our  private  enterprise 
system  flourish,  and  enables  our  Industries  to 
provide  goods  and  services  In  such  quantity 
to  oxu'  people.  They  must  be  malnUlned  IT 
our  system  Is  to  survive. 

Economic,  flscai.  and  monetary  poUcles  to- 
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g«tber  make  up  a  sixth  problem  area  for  tbe 
mineral*  Industry.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  the 
President  announced  tbe  moat  fundamental 
"hangee  In  economic  pollclss  In  modam 
ViUted  Statee  history:  the  floating  of  the 
dollar,  the  freezing  of  wages  and  prices,  and 
a  variety  of  tax  measures. 

To  a  great  extent,  these  policies  have 
worked  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  although 
ujievenly  In  regard  to  some  Industries.  In 
many  of  our  companies  price  controls  have 
bad  no  effect  on  the  prices  of  our  products, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  several  metals  are 
selling  below  those  established  under  the 
regulations.  The  labor  contracts  that  we 
negotiated  after  controls  began  were  also  un- 
affected. To  the  extent  that  general  Inflation 
has  slowed  down,  we  have,  of  course,  bene- 
ated.  If  the  prlce-stabUlzatlon  program 
achieves  Its  over-all  goal,  that  Is,  of  stopping 
the  present  cost-push  Inflation,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  reappearance  of  a  demand-pull 
Inflation,  the  measures  will  have  been  worth 
the  cost.  But  I  suspect  that  our  sentiment 
would  be  somewhat  like  that  expressed  In  a 
highly-popular  book  of  a  few  years  back — 
Catch-22:  You  cant  live  In  a  temporary 
structure  except  temporarily 

There  Is  also  no  predicting  the  outcome  of 
the  international  monetary  situation.  Many 
experts,  outside  the  United  States  as  well  as 
In.  believe  that  a  strong  U.a.  dollar  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  strong  world  monetary  system.  The 
dollar  can  be  strong  only  with  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  or  at  least  trade  that  Is  In 
balance.  The  Impact  of  an  Improved  trade 
position  on  our  Industry  Is  obvious.  The  In- 
ternational competitiveness  of  U.3.  com- 
panies will  Improve,  the  exporting  of  Jobs 
and  importing  of  goods  will  slow  down  from 
the  present  high  levels. 

In  our  Industry  alone  we  are  approaching 
a  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  $1  billion 
a  year.  In  the  petroleum  industry  the  deficit 
was  M  bUllon  last  year.  According  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  report  to  Congress, 
the  projected  deficit  for  all  minerals  could 
reach  131  bUllon  by  1985  and  $84  billion  by 
the  year  2000.  Obviously,  the  national  econ- 
omy could  not  stand  that  strain  for  long, 
especially  in  the  face  of  huge  budget  deficits 
and  declining  productivity. 

In  our  seventh  problem  area,  world  trade 
and  tariffs,  we  are  also  confronted  by  a 
rapidly  changing  set  of  conditions. 

Por  more  than  two  decades,  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  build  strong  economies 
throughout  the  free  world.  Not  only  was  It 
the  humane  thing  to  do  for  war-ravaged  and 
underdeveloped  countries,  but  It  was  good 
business.  The  United  States  needed  markets. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  there  Bho\Ud 
be  some  new  rules  and  guidelines,  particu- 
larly In  regard  to  our  trade  relations  with 
Japan. 

In  1971,  according  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures,  U.S.  Imports  exceeded  exports 
by  tl.S  billion.  When  trade  with  Japan  Is 
.subtracted.  Instead  of  showing  a  deficit  the 
figures  show  a  net  gain  ot  tl.7  bUllon.  The 
impact  of  rising  Imports  on  U.S.  business  Is 
unmistakable.  Profits  of  thoae  companies 
most  directly  hit  by  imports  have  dropped 
sharply.   Employment   has  suffered  severely. 

Not  8J1  of  Industry's  problems  can  be 
blamed  on  foreign  trade,  as  we  have  seen  In 
discussing  the  other  Impacts.  But  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  we  now  need  some  new  trade  rules 
based  on  economics  rather  than  political  or 
social  philosophy.  I  believe  that  sound  pri- 
vate business  decisions  will  help  us  bett«r 
to  achieve  public  social  goals. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  return  of  high  tariff 
walls,  but  I  am  advocating  reciprocity  from 
coxmtrles  tbat  have  reached  a  point  where 
their  competitor  Is  seriously  damaging  or 
even  destroying  domestic  Industries. 

One  of  the  basic  factors  that  created  tbe 
dynamic  United  States  economy  was  the 
exlsteooe  of  a  large  market  within  our  own 


bordera,  where  trade  was  free  and  unham- 
pered. Now  such  areas  are  being  created  OT«r- 
seas.  On  January  1,  1978,  the  world's  mighti- 
est free-trade  area  will  officially  come  Into 
being.  It  will  oonsist  of  16  European  nations, 
with  300  million  persona,  and  annual  trade 
of  $275  billion,  almost  twice  tbat  of  the 
United  States,  Russia  and  Japan  combined. 
These  nations  have  eigreed  to  eliminate  all 
Industrial  tariffs  within  five  years.  The  Im- 
pact on  world  markets  of  an  entity  of  this 
magnitude  can  only  be  Imagined.  There  Is  no 
historical  precedent  with  which  to  evaluate 
It.  And  on  the  horlaon  loom  China  and  the 
SoTlet  Union.  Both  are  enormous  potential 
producers  and  consumers,  and  both  sn«  can- 
didates for  some  future  free-trade  coalition 
tbat  woiild  not  Include  the  United  Statee. 

In  conclusion.  It  looks  as  though  we  had 
better  be  prepared  to  cope  with  continuing 
impacts  from  social,  political  and  economic 
change  at  home  and  abroad.  In  our  quest  for 
minerals,  energy  and  social  responsibility,  I 
maintain  tbat  our  underljrlng  concern  must 
b«  to  maintain  profitability.  And  profitability 
Is  Just  as  Important  to  society  as  a  whole  as 
It  U  to  business.  This  point  was  well  stated 
by  International  management  consultant 
John  Olebold  at  tbe  French  goveroment 
symposium  last  June: 

"Private  business  Is  the  most  effective  re- 
source allocator  man  has  ever  Invented.  For 
society  to  benefit  from  Its  dynamics  emd  In- 
novation. It  Is  tbe  social  responsibility  of 
business  to  make  a  profit,  and  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility— and  opportunity — of  society  to 
Invent  ways  of  applying  business  methods  to 
meet  tbe  needs  of  man  and  of  society." 

You  in  tbls  Industry  know  bow  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  exploration,  of  mining,  of 
metal  production.  You  know  how  to  go  about 
Improving  technology,  providing  better 
eq\xlpment,  moving  to  Increase  productivity. 
You  are  familiar  with  these  problems  and 
you  know  how  to  look  for  solutions. 

And  remedies  for  many  of  the  other  prob- 
lems of  tbe  minerals  Industry  exist  right 
now.  Not  all  tbe  mining  bills  in  tbe  Congres- 
sional hopper  are  anti-industry.  A  bill  called 
"Tbe  Mineral  Development  Act  of  1971"  waa 
Introduced  because  of  tbe  bard  work  and 
effort  of  so  many  of  you  In  tbls  audience. 
The  Industry  supports  It  officially.  We  should 
all  support  It  actively. 

I  mentioned  the  proposal  for  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  It  would  assume  con- 
trol of  the  government's  programs  and  ac- 
tlTltles  that  relate  to  managing  tbe  nation's 
natural  resources.  It  woiild  pull  together  In 
one  department  tbe  responsibility  for  re- 
source planning  and  management  tbat  Is 
now  splintered  among  many  different  de- 
partments and  agencies.  A  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  would  help  us  put  It  all 
together  In  Washington,  and  mark  tbe  start 
of  a  new  era.  Let's  get  behind  the  idea. 

The  development  of  a  sound  tax  base,  tbe 
right  to  explore  and  develop  mineralized 
areas,  and  the  need  for  a  sound  environmen- 
tal policy  are  three  principal  Eovas  in  whlcb 
we  will  need  to  work  for  laws  tbat  will  enable 
our  Industry  to  thrive. 

To  get  the  public  support  we  need,  we  will 
have  to  speak  out.  We  wlU  have  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  public  at  every  opportunity. 
More  than  an  occasional  letter  to  a  Congress- 
man is  needed  to  change  attitudes  tbat  are 
becoming  more  Ingrained  every  day. 

Let's  not  let  tbe  overnight  experts,  tbe 
oracles  who  would  have  tbe  world  close  up 
shop,  have  It  all  their  own  way.  Tbey  do  have 
an  advantage  over  us  because  It's  relatively 
easy  to  make  tbe  7  o'clock  nevrs  or  tbe  morn- 
ing headlines  with  an  Irresponsible  off-the- 
cuff  accusation  or  a  doomsday  pronounce- 
ment. But  If  we  take  no  action  to  counter 
such  cbargee.  It  Is  simply  human  nature  for 
the  public  to  assume  tbey  are  correct. 

We  have  an  impressive  story  to  tell,  and  we 
must  do  a  good  Job  of  telling  it  to  tbe  Amer- 
lc«m    public.    Tbe    future    environment    In 


which  tbe  minerals  industry  will  operate  is 
being  shaped  now,  under  tbe  Impact  of  many 
different  forces.  The  biggest  Impact  on  our 
future  must  come  from  tbe  effort  tbat  we 
ourselves  will  make. 


A  LETTTER  TO  THE  SUPREMJI  COURT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  term 
was  a  dark  time  for  Ameiican  freedom 
across  the  street  at  the  Supreme  Court. 
While  the  Court  rightly  rejected  the  un- 
founded claim  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  it  has  unrestiicted  inherent 
powers  to  wiretap  whenever  it  wished, 
nonetheless  the  Court  seriously  weak- 
ened the  rights  of  all  of  us  in  three  other 
cases.  They  were  the  Gravel-Brewster 
cases,  which  made  massive  inroads  into 
legislative  immunity;  the  Branzburg- 
Caldwell  cases,  which  stripped  newsmen 
of  their  first  amendment  prortectlon  to 
keep  sources  confidential;  and  Tatum. 
which  said  the  Army  could  spy  on  any 
peaceful  American  it  disapproved  of  de- 
spite the  freedoms  guaranteed  under  the 
first  amendmoit. 

Nina  Tottenberg,  a  highly  respected 
Supreme  Court  reporter  for  the  National 
Observer,  is  the  winner  of  many  Gavd 
awards  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  her  perceptive  and  candid  writ- 
ing about  legal  matters.  She  has  written 
a  short,  hard-hitting  editorial  which 
simply  but  effectively  brings  home  the 
consequences  of  the  Court's  decisions  last 
year  on  individual  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  Court  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  National  Observer,  Oct.  7,  1972] 
A    Lftter    to    the    COtJRT 

Deas  Justices;  This  week  marks  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Court  term.  Before  you  begin 
rendering  decisions,  consider  a  few  points. 

JjEmt  term  you  ruled  against  Individual 
rights  In  three  cases  that  one-by-one  may 
not  have  seemed  to  strike  a  great  blow 
against  freedom  but  taken  as  a  whole  seri- 
ously threaten  our  whole  system  oif  checks 
and  balances  on  Government  power. 

You  ruled  that  a  newsman,  if  subpoenaed, 
musit  testify  before  a  grand  Jury  conducting 
a  criminal  Investigation  and  that  a  newsman 
has  no  right  to  withhold  the  Identity  of  bis 
sources  of  information. 

You  ruled  that  a  member  of  Congress  or 
bis  aides  may  "oe  questioned  about  their 
sources  of  information.  Specifically,  you  said 
that  Alaska  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  and  his  aides 
had  no  Immunity  and  must  teU  a  grand  Jury 
about  their  sources  for  the  Pentagon  Papers 
and  arrangements  they  made  for  publishing 
the  papers. 

You  ruled  that  peaceful  protesters  who  are 
spied  upon  by  military  agents  may  not  chal- 
lenge this  practice  In  court  unless  they  can 
show  they  have  been  apedflcally  harmed. 
The  case  grew  out  of  revelations  that  some 
1,000  Army  Intelligence  agents  in  300  offices 
across  the  country  had  kept  tabs  and  filed 
dossiers  In  computer  banks  on  thousands  of 
citizens  (Including  senators  and  Supreme 
Court  Justices)  involved  In  activities  such  as 
Earth  Day,  church  and  community  action, 
labor-union  action,  and  clvU-rlghte  and  anti- 
war protests. 

The  net  effect  of  these  three  decisions  Is 
twofold :  It  severely  limits  the  avallabUlty  of 
information  that  shows  the  government  in 
power  In  an  unfavorable  light;  and  It  gives 
the  government  broad  new  powers  to  Investi- 
gate those  who  speak  against  Its  policies. 
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It's  not  unusual,  for  example,  for  a  news- 
puMr  to  crusade  against  tbe  local,  state,  or 
^Mni^  government  with  articles  about  cor- 
niptlon  or  Mafia  connections.  Stories  sucJi  as 
these  usually  begin  with  tips  from  oourage- 
ous  citizens  whose  Jobs,  earnings,  even  lives 
would  be  Jeopardized  If  tbelr  Identities  be- 
(jjme  known. 

The  first  thing  a  corrupt  government  does 
,rben  threatened  with  exposure  Is  to  find 
tbe  sources  of  the  leak  and  shut  them  up. 
And  what  la  the  easiest  and  most  legal  way 
to  find  out  who  those  sources  are?  It  la  to 
convene  a  grand  Jury  to  Investigate  the  news- 
paper's charges  and  force  the  reporters  to  re- 
veal the  identity  of  their  sources.  Then  oor- 
rupl  government  operadlvee  dig  up  some  piece 
of  dirt  about  the  source,  or  they  threaten  his 
life  or  his  children's  lives,  or  they  fire  him 
from  his  Job,  or  sometimes  they  Just  arrange 
an  auto  accident. 

Another  important  way  that  Information  is 
discovered  abouit  haiUcy  psnky  in  govern- 
ment Is  through  Congress.  Desperate  cltlzena 
often  write  to  their  oongreeemen  about 
wrongdoing.  That  Is  how  Gen.  John  Lavelle's 
uMkuthorlzed  bombing  In  Vietnam  came  to 

ligbt. 

The  young  man  who  filled  the  beems 
about  Lavelle  to  his  senator  did  so  because 
tiie  same  chain  of  command  be  was  supposed 
to  r^xwt  wrongdoing  to  was  also  falsifying 
documents  about  the  bombings.  The  young 
man  didn't  mind  seeing  his  identity  revealed. 
But  suppoee  tbe  source  had  been  a  general 
with  his  career  at  stake.  The  Founding  Path- 
en  gave  members  of  Congress  Immunity 
from  prosecution  for  speeches  made  on  tbe 
aoor,  presiimably  to  insulate  them  from  tbe 
punitive  actions  of  those  tbey  orlticlzed. 

The  Court's  decisions  In  the  press-sub- 
poena and  Gravel  cases  thus  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  gain  adverse  Information 
about  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
At  the  same  time,  the  executive  branch  has 
all  kinds  of  special  tools  to  protect  Itself. 
President  Nixon  has  Eignlficantly  expanded 
the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege — a  doc- 
trine originally  meant  to  guarantee  the  con- 
fldentlallty  of  the  President's  communica- 
tions with  his  aides. 

But  Nixon  has  invoked  this  doctrine  for  all 
manner  of  sell-protection.  Henry  Kissinger 
has  refused  to  testify  about  foreign  policy  be- 
fore Congress;  when  the  President  ordered  a 
sdentlflc  study  of  the  38T  and  the  study 
ooncluded  that  the  project  was  a  bad  one,  tbe 
President  refused  to  release  the  study  because 
by  then  he  was  pushing  the  S8T.  White 
House  aides  reftised  to  answer  questions 
from  a  congressional  committee  about  their 
InTolvement  in  getting  a  favorable  settlement 
of  the  antitrust  case  against  ITT  after  that 
corporation  made  a  large  campaign  contribu- 
tion to  the  OOP. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  break  the  back 
of  executive  privilege.  The  only  way  to  chal- 
lenge it  is  through  the  Justice  DepartmenJt, 
and  that  Is  also  part  of  the  executive  branch. 
Any  maverick  U.S.  attorney  who  thought  to 
ctaJlenge  Ooverrmient  secrecy  with  a  grand- 
Jury  Investigation  would  be  fired  by  the  Pres- 
ident before  he  could  say  "your  honor." 

Now  you,  the  members  of  the  D.S.  Supreme 
Court,  give  tbe  executive  branch  new  tools. 
You,  in  effect,  have  said  to  the  executive 
branch:  "You  can  Interrogate  your  critics 
before  a  grand  Jury,  you  can  find  out  who  Is 
squealing.  And  if  people  want  to  hold  meet- 
ings to  protest  what  you  are  doing,  you  can 
spy  on  them  and  keep  dossiers  on  them." 

Think  about  It  tbls  way,  yo\ir  honors.  How 
woxild  you  regard  your  decisions  if  a  Presi- 
dent Edward  M.  Kennedy  were  to  order  In- 
vestigations into  congressional  and  press 
leaks  accusing  blm  of  weakening  our  na- 
tional defense  or  of  playing  footsie  with  some 
union?  Would  you  Uke  it.  Warren  Burger.  If 
some  Democratic  President  were  to  order  sur- 
veillances conducted   on   you   ajxd  Richard 


Nixon — and  you  had  no  legal  recourse  to  stop 
It? 

NOTA  TOTTENBSaO. 


SENATOR  HANSEN'S  "CATTLE  IN 
THE  PARK" 

Mr.  BIBLiE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shanks  has  again  written  an  article 
in  the  September  1972  issue  of  Progres- 
sive reflecting  on  my  colleague,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen). 

The  article  seeks  to  imply  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  gained  a 
special  privilege  because  of  his  public 
ofiBce.  A  comparable  article  by  Mr.  Shanks 
appeared  in  another  publication  last 
year. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  and 
so  that  Senators  and  all  interested  in- 
dividuals may  know  what  the  facts  are, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  National  Park  Service  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows ; 
vs.  DKPASTicurr  or  thx  Iktkbiob, 

Nationai,  Park  Sebvice, 
Waahingtcm.  DO.,  October  11. 1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Bibix, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InaulttT  Affair*.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Chairman  :  We  are  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  concerning  an  article 
entitled  "Senator  Hansen's  Cattle  in  tbe 
Park,"  which  appeared  In  the  September 
1972  Issue  of  Progressive  Magazine 

From  our  records,  at  lea^t  as  early  as  1938. 
grazing  was  undertaken  In  the  Grand  Teton 
area  ou  Forest  Service  lands  aud  public 
domain.  Mr.  Clifford  Hansen  was  one  of  tbe 
cattlemen  who  grazed  stock  under  permit 
In  that  year.  We  cannot  give  an  adequate 
history  concerning  permits  Issued  for  the 
period  when  the  subject  lands  were  admin- 
istered by  tbe  Forest  Service,  since  we  do 
not  have  access  to  Forest  Service  records. 

In  1972,  there  are  14  persons  holding  per- 
mits to  graze  stock  in  tbe  park.  There  are 
22  permits  issued  to  18  persons  (6  of  which 
having  grazing  permits)  for  trailing  in  1972. 

On  March  16,  1943,  President  Roosevelt 
established  the  Jackson  Hole  National  Monu- 
ment by  Proclamation  2S78.  Tbe  monuiment 
lands  were  composed  of  lands  excluded  from 
tbe  Teton  National  Forest,  other  public  do- 
main lands,  and  privately  owned  lauds.  The 
proclsimatlon  stated  that  the  reservation  was 
subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights.  Neither 
the  Washington  Office  of  the  National  Park 
Service  ncu:  tbe  Superintendent  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  ha^  records  to  Indi- 
cate the  different  types  of  rights  which  were 
continued  as  a  result  of  Proclamation  2678. 
We  understand  that  whatever  records  may 
have  existed  on  this  subject  would  have  been 
forwarded  to  tbe  St.  Louis  Records  Center 
years  ago.  However,  the  proclamation  did 
have  the  effect  of  continuing  the  rights  of 
certain  stockmen,  including  Mr.  Hansen,  to 
graze  stock  within  Jackson  Hole  National 
Monument.  The  Bar  BC  Ranches,  Inc..  sold 
laud,  cattle,  horses  and  equipment,  and  graz- 
ing p>ermlt  rights  to  Clifford  Hansen  tn  1944. 

Most  of  the  monument  lands  became  a 
psirt  of  Great  Teton  National  Park  under 
the  Act  of  September  14,  1860.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  29  stockmen,  including  Mr.  Han- 
sen, had  statutory  rights,  based  on  prior 
leases,  permits,  or  licensee  on  that  date. 

The  Act  of  September  14.  1960,  to  estab- 


lish a  new  Grand  Teton  National  Park  (04 
Stat.  849),  in  Section  4  provKlsa 

"(a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
designate  and  open  rlgfats-of-way.  Including 
stock  driveways,  over  and  across  Federal 
lands  within  the  exterior  boundary  of  the 
park  for  the  movement  of  persons  and  pr<:>p- 
erty  to  or  from  State  and  private  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  fxark  and 
to  or  from  national  forests.  Stats  and  private 
lands  adjacent  to  the  park.  Tbe  location  and 
use  of  such  rights-of-way  shall  be  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  aU  leases,  permits  and  licenses  issued 
or  authorized  by  any  department,  establL&h- 
ment,  or  agency  of  the  United  States  with 
reepect  to  tbe  P^eral  lands  within  tbs  exte- 
rior boundary  of  the  park  which  are  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act  shall 
continue  in  effect,  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  therein  set 
forth,  unless  terminated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  thereof. 

"(c)  where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  park  by  this  Act  were  legally  oc- 
cupied or  utilized  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act  for  residence  or  grazing  purposes 
or  for  other  purposes  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (89  Stat.  586), 
pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit  or  license  issued 
or  authorized  by  any  department,  establish- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  Statee,  the 
person  so  occupying  or  utilizing  such  lands 
and  the  heirs,  successors  or  assigns  of  such 
person,  shall  upon  the  termination  of  such 
lease,  ptermlt  or  license  be  entitled  to  have 
the  privileges  so  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  him 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prescribe  for  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-five years  from  tbe  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act,  and  thereafter  during  tbe  lifetime 
of  such  person  and  the  lifetime  of  his  heirs, 
successors  or  assigns  but  only  if  they  were 
members  of  his  Immediate  family  on  such 
date;  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided,  that  grazing  privileges 
appurtenant  to  privately  owned  lands  lo- 
cated within  the  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  established  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
withdrawn  until  title  to  lands  to  which  such 
privileges  are  appurtenant  shall  have  vested 
in  the  United  Statee,  except  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  appUcable 
thereto  after  reasonable  notice  of  default: 
Provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  any  lease,  permit  or 
license  for  mining  purposes  or  for  puUlc 
accommodations  and  servlcee  or  to  any  occu- 
pancy or  utUlsatlon  of  lands  for  purely  tem- 
porary purposes.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  any 
vested  right,  title.  Interest  or  estate  In  or 
to  any  Federal  lands  (16  VS.C,  Sec.  406 
d-2) ." 

In  conformance  with  Section  4  of  tbe  Act 
of  Septeml)er  14,  1960,  regulations  to  control 
grazing  have  been  published  in  Section  7.22 
of  Title  36  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regtdatlons. 
The  regulations  apply  reasonable  controls  on 
the  conduct  of  grazing  operations.  Persons 
violating  these  regulations  would  be  pro- 
ceeded against  the  same  as  violators  of  other 
National  Park  Service  regulations. 

Since  September  14,  1950,  grazing  permlU 
have  been  Issued  to  the  stockmen  having 
prior  grazing  rights.  The  jjermlts  contain 
special  conditions  with  wtilch  permittees 
must  comply.  Breach  of  the  conditions  wovdd 
make  a  permit  subject  to  cancellation. 

Tbe  regulations  at  36  CFR,  Sec.  732  (c)(6) 
provide  "Grazing  fees  shall  be  tbe  same  as 
those  approved  for  tbe  Teton  National  Forest 
and  will  be  adjusted  accordingly."  The  graz- 
ing permittees  are  required  to  pay  fees  for 
all  grazing  undertaken,  in  accordance  with 
the  above  provision. 

The  poUcy  of  the  National  Park  Service,  in 
accordance  with  tbe  Intent  ot  tbe  Act  of 
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S0pt«akb«r  14,  IMO,  to  to  phM«  out  »U  gnzia^ 
at  OruKl  Teton.  Aa  menuotied  aboTe,  Uicre 
wtn  20  permltt«M  in  1960.  TlUa  numoer  has 
now  been  reduced  to  14  by  operation  of  the 
act. 

Tbe  effect  of  the  language  inserted  In  tn« 
approprUUon  bUl  by  lonaer  Senator 
OMahoney  wa»  to  proWblt  Oxe  uae  of  pro- 
posed approprlAiloQA  to  administer  the  monu- 
ment ae  a  oionunienc,  without  Interfering 
with  the  functions  prevlouaiy  performed  by 
XtM  Foceat  Service  in  Are  prevention,  the  Bu- 
>««u  ot  Bedamatlon  In  admlulatering  the 
aflaln  of  that  Bureau,  or  the  wUdlUe  activity 
in  that  area  within  the  forest  or  public 
domain.  The  statement  of  thla  position  U  on 
page  6080  of  the  •  Congreeslon&l  Eecord"  of 
June  IS.  1943. 

There  are  three  dude  ranch  operations 
within  the  park  which  graae  stock.  The 
Triangle  X  Ranch  and  Ebo  Ranch  are  park 
conceaelona,  and  these  concessions,  as  part  of 
their  concession  contracts,  are  permitted  to 
graze  horses.  Triangle  X  grazes  130  horses  and 
Elbo  graws  38  horses.  Both  ranches  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  fencing.  Irrigation, 
and  hay.  Land  ownership  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  these  concessions. 

The  Whitegrass  Ranch  Is  aa  inholdlng 
which  predates  the  park.  That  ranch  grazes 
68  horses  and  338  AtJM's  (animal  unit 
month)  under  a  graalng  permit.  Original 
grazing  rlghu.  obtained  by  Forest  Service 
permit,  were  based  on  ownership  of  appur- 
:enant  lands.  In  1966  the  Naltonal  Park  Serv- 
ice acquired  aU  of  the  Whltegrasa  Ranch  ex- 
cept 5  acres.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
acquisition  was  that  the  Whitegrass  Ranch 
owner  woxild  have  a  life-estate  right  to  graze 
68  horses  on  the  same  basis  the  ranch  had 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  1968  acquisition: 

The  foUowUig  stockmen  graze  stock  under 
(enoe: 

B.  Porter — 350  head,  3.100  AlTM's. 

C.  HaiiBen — 569  head.  3,414  ATJM's. 
A.  H.  Brown— 335  head.  1.410  AtJM  s. 
Ida  B.  Chambers — 281  head.  554  AUM's. 
John  Moulton — 189  head,  383  AtTM's. 
WUUam     Flelschmann — 140      head,      140 

AUM's. 

Graslng  operations  were  transferred  from 
the  weat  side  of  the  Snake  River  to  the  east 
side  to  improve  management  of  the  park  and 
enhance  safety,  aesthetics,  and  resources 
protection.  The  lands  used  to  pasture  these 
cattle  and  those  on  Mormon  Row  were  used 
as  cattle  and  hay  ranches  before  the  transfers. 

On  September  14,  1960.  Messers.  Clifford 
Hansen,  Arthur  Brown,  and  Bruce  Porter 
held  grazing  permits  on  what  Is  known  as  the 
Potholes-Moran  Oraaing  Unit.  This  grazing 
unit  consisted  ot  83,500  acres  of  l&nd  in  Jack- 
son Hole  National  Monument  and  the  Teton 
National  Forest.  The  Hansen  penrdts  author- 
ized the  graalng  of  6(19  bead  of  cattle  and 
3.414  AUM's  of  grazing,  ineludlTig  3,846  on  na- 
tional monument  lands  and  600  on  Forest 
Service  lands. 

The  Potholes-Moran  Oraxlng  Unit  Included 
Important  plant  communltlee,  forests,  sage 
brush,  flowered  slop>es,  and  aspen  groves,  and 
Included  maj<»^  vlsltor-use  areas  ot  the  park, 
such  as  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Coltc  Bay,  Sig- 
nal Mountain  Lodge,  several  dtide  ranches. 
and  developed  cam[>grounds.  The  National 
Park  Service  recognised  that  for  protection  of 
natural  and  scenic  values  and  enhanced  rec- 
reation values  and  visitor  use.  It  was  desirable 
to  remove  grazing,  which  was  open  range. 
from  the  Potholes-Moran  area. 

In  1967.  the  National  Pskrk  Service  proposed 
to  the  permittees  of  the  Potholes-Moran 
Grazing  Unit  that  they  bring  their  cattle 
under  fenced  pastiire  In  smother  area  of 
Orand  Teton  National  Park,  where  ranching 
and  grazing  had  been  historically  practiced. 
The  stockmen,  including  Clifford  Hansen, 
then  holding  no  elective  office,  accepted  this 
proposal.  To  accomplish  the  grazing  reloca- 
tion. Irrigation  systems  had  to  be  redevel- 
oped, fences  built  and  cultivation  revitalized. 


This  successful  relocation  accomplished  an 
elimination  of  open  grazing  on  83,500  acres 
of  the  park  and  the  adjacent  fureet,  all  poe- 
sesslng  high  scenic  and  recreational  value, 
while  meeting  the  Service's  legal  obligation 
to  the  permittees.  This  relocation  allowed  a 
reduction  in  grazing  land  to  11,000  cu:re8  of 
park  land  which  had  already  been  used  for 
irrigated  hay  lands  and  pasture.  (Open  range 
grazing  was  eliminated  within  the  park  with 
the  acreage  grazed  reduced  by  72.500  acres.) 

This  relocation,  however,  did  cause  an  in- 
crease In  park  AUM's.  To  take  the  cattle  off 
of  the  Potholes-Moran  Grazing  Unit  in  the 
park,  it  was  also  necessary  to  remove  them 
from  the  Teton  National  Forest,  on  which 
part  of  the  grazing  unit  existed.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  fences  along  the 
boundary  between  the  park  and  the  forest, 
if  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze  on  the  forest 
section  of  the  Potholes-Moran  Grazing  Unit, 
It  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  off  park 
Ijinds.  Therefore,  the  grazing  preference  of 
the  national  forest  was  absorbed  into  the 
fenced  pasture  operation  which  added  1,154 
AUM's  to  the  park's  total  grazing  picture. 
This  includes  560  AUM's  which  were  author- 
ized In  the  Hansen  permit. 

In  1961  the  National  Park  Service  relocated 
the  grazing  permits  belonging  to  Ida  B. 
Chambers,  John  Moulton,  and  William 
Fleiachmann  from  the  Antelope  Flat  Grazing 
Unit  to  an  area  adjacent  to  Mormon  Row  In 
Orand  Teton  National  Park.  Six  hundred  and 
ten  head  of  stock  were  placed  on  approxi- 
mately 900  acres  of  fenced  pasture  lands. 
Approximately  40  acres  of  these  lands  are 
Irrigated  and  the  fencing  and  the  Irrigation 
are  the  responsibilities  of  the  permittees. 
This  action  reflects  further  implementation 
of  the  objective  to  eliminate  open  range 
grazing  within  Orand  Teton  National  Park. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Okokge  B.  Hastzog.  Jr.,  Director. 

I  — 

Natusai.  Rxsotrsois — Pakks, 

National  Pauk  Skbvick. 
Grand  Teton.  September  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Gbobok  B.  Haktzog,  Jr., 
Director,  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dkam  GaoBfls;  In  the  September  1972  Issue 
of  the  Progressive  Magazine  an  article  ap- 
peared entitled  "Senator  Hansen's  Cattle  In 
the  Park." 

There  are  several  points  which  this  article 
raises  on  which  I  would  appreciate  clarifica- 
tion: 

1.  The  history  of  grazing  In  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  including  permits  which  were 
Issued  under  administration  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

a.  The  number  of  permittees  using  the 
Park  for  driving  or  gnalng  cattle. 

3.  A  sununary  of  all  existing  rights  and 
claims  which  were  dealt  with  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Monument  in  1943 
Including  summer  homes,  mining  laws,  graz- 
ing permits,  and  dude  ranches. 

4.  A  siimmary  of  the  Park  Service's  en- 
forcement of  valid  uses  which  have  existed 
since  the  National  Monument  was  estab- 
lished. I  realize  that  there  was  scone  lan- 
guage Inserted  In  an  appropriation  bill  by 
former  Senator  O'Mahoney  regarding  use  of 
funds  for  administration  of  Grand  Teton  as 
a  National  Monument. 

5.  What  Is  the  Park  Service's  policy  In  re- 
gard to  existing  grazing  f>ermlt87  Are  there 
some  dude  ranches  In  or  near  Grand  Teton 
which  have  permits  but  don't  actu&Ily  own 
land? 

9.  I  beUeve  that  In  1967  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  certain  grazing  permits 
on  Grand  Teton.  I  understand  further  that 
these  permits  were  transferred  onto  the  old 
Ilk  Ranch.  Could  you  summarize  the  back- 
ground behind  this  transaction. 


7.  Why  were  the  permits  for  graoiiig  oq 
the  west  aide  of  the  Snake  River  transfenatt 
to  the  east  side?  Were  lands  used  to  pastan 
these  cattle  and  those  on  Mormon  Row  tM>«M 
used  as  cattle  and/or  hay  ranches  b«ta« 
these  trtmsfers? 

Since  this  is  a  very  important  matter.  I 
would  appreciate  your  prompt  attenUoa. 
CordlaUy. 

AJUIN    BlBLS. 


NO  BLACKOUT  FOR  SUPER  BOWL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  National 
Football  League  Commissioner  Pete 
Rozelle  today  announced  that  the  Super 
Bowl  game  will  be  televised  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  site  of  the  game,  if  all  tickets 
are  sold  10  days  in  advance  of  the  game. 
This  announcement  comes  largely  as  a 
result  of  discussions  held  between  the 
Commissioner  and  various  Members  of 
Congress,  some  of  whom  were  advocating 
the  enactment  of  antiblackout  legislatloa 
this  year. 

I  applaud  the  Commissioner's  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  this  noble  experiment. 
It  will  give  the  league  an  opportunity  to 
verify  many  of  the  problems  associated 
with  television  blackouts  of  live  sporting 
events.  More  importantly,  though.  It  will 
give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  very  complex  matter  in  more  detail 
prior  to  legislating.  I  hope  that  whatever 
action  we  may  take  will  be  in  the  best, 
long-run  Interests  of  profeaalooal  foot- 
ball. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  NFL  news  release  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

News  Rjuxasb 

The  National  Football  League  will  televise 
the  Super  Bowl  game  in  Los  Angeles,  site  of 
the  game.  If  all  tickets  are  sold  by  ten  days 
prior  to  Its  playing  on  January  14, 1973. 

Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle,  In  making  the 
announcement  disclosed  that  the  proposed 
telecast  will  be  In  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment for  this  season. 

Rozelle,  continuing  to  express  deep  con- 
cern over  any  proposed  modification  of  the 
League's  television  policy,  also  stated  that 
the  NFL  would  begin  next  week  to  assemble 
facts  concerning  the  legal  conflicts  of  stadium 
leases,  stadium  contracts  with  outside 
parties,  radio  and  television  contracts  as 
well  as  practical  considerations  Involved  in 
altering  its  policy  of  not  televising  regular 
season  games  locally. 

This  study  will  be  presented  at  a  later  date 
to  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia,  heads  of  congressional  com- 
mittees reviewing  NFL  procedures. 

Information  regarding  the  plan  to  televise 
Super  Bowl  VH  locally  and  for  the  conduct 
of  the  study  was  conveyed  to  the  two  con- 
gressmen by  the  Commissioner  yesterday  In 
Washington,  D.C. 


TAX  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  UN- 
MARRIED TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood). 
Its  purpose  its  as  equitable  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

For  3rears  I  have  objected  to  the  fact 
that  a  single  person  paid  income  taxes 
at  a  rate  higher  than  a  married  couple, 
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»nd  furthermore  that  a  single  person  who 
vras  bead  of  a  household  paid  income 
taxes  substantially  higher  than  thoee 
of  a  married  person  with  the  same  re- 
gponalbility.  I  could  see  no  Justification 
for  taking  more  tax  money  out  of  the  pay 
check  or  income  of  a  man  or  woman  who 
happened  not  to  have  married,  or  been 
divorced,  than  out  of  the  paycheck  of 
tbose  who  were  married. 

In  the  early  and  middle  sixties,  I  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced in  several  Congresses  by  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  which  made  an  effort 
partially  to  end  this  discrimination.  The 
McCarthy  bills  provided  that  a  person 
who  had  been  single  for  3  years,  and  who 
was  35  years  of  age  or  over,  could  be  con- 
sidered as  head  of  a  household  for  Fed- 
eral tax  purposes,  and  his  tax  rates  set 
as  such.  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
when  even  this  moderate  attempt  to  miti- 
gate tax  injustice  was  killed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

We  have  made  some  progress  since 
that  time  in  reducing  the  tax  discrimina- 
tion against  single  persons.  Under  the 
1969  tax  revision  bill,  tax  rates  for  un- 
marrieds  who  were  not  head  of  a  house- 
h<*i  were  reduced  to  a  level  that  is  only 
about  20  percent  more  than  those  of  a 
married  couple — ^instead  of  the  astound- 
ing 40  percent  more  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  some  instances — and  the  tax 
rates  of  an  unmarried  who  was  head  of  a 
housdiold  were  reduced  to  only  10  per- 
cent more  than  those  of  a  married  per- 
son In  the  same  category. 

This  was  a  giant  step  in  the  rlg^t  dl- 
raction — and  hailed  as  such.  But  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  Obviously,  single  per- 
sons cannoit  achieve  tax  equality  until 
they  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  a  mar- 
ried couple.  We  have  a  chance  here  to- 
day to  assure,  once  and  for  all,  that  this 
will  be  done  In  the  future. 

This  amendment  is  fair.  It  Is  equita- 
ble. It  is  long  past  due.  It  will  affect 
some  30  million  unmarried  taxpayers  In 
the  Nation,  a  few  who  pay  high  taxes, 
and  many  who  pay  less,  but  who  last 
year  together  paid  $1.6  billion  more  than 
their  fair  share  to  the  Federal  treasury 
in  income  taxes. 

Although  some  of  their  numbers  have 
sfpoken  out  vigorously — and  justifiably — 
against  such  obvious  tax  injustice,  most 
of  them  have  carried  their  unfair  tax 
load  with  quiet  restraint.  They  should 
not  be  asked  to  overpay  their  share  of 
the  Nation's  tax  load  any  longer.  They 
should  be  treated  equally  with  all  other 
clttzens. 

ytr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
meit  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  be  passed. 


MARYLAND  MARINE  POLICE  PRO- 
VIDE OUTSTANDING  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  to  anyone 
who  has  traveled  the  broad  reaches  of 
the  (Chesapeake  Bay,  the  vessels  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  Marine  Police  are  a  familiar 
sight.  They  cruise  the  bay,  providing 
instruction  and  assistance  to  boaters  of 
the  au'ea,  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the 
water  in  the  safest  possible  manner. 


Recently,  13  members  of  the  marine 
police  were  cited  by  boatmen  in  Mary- 
land waters  for  the  outstanding  assist- 
ance that  they  provided  to  them  in  a  se- 
ries of  emergencies  ranging  from  nm- 
nlng  aground  to  engine  trouble.  Often, 
the  general  public  Is  not  aware  of  the 
major  contribution  that  the  police  make 
to  the  welfare  of  boaters.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide deserved  recognition,  therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news  re- 
lease from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  of  the  State  of  Maiyland. 
which  describes  the  actions  of  these  men, 
be  Included  in  the  Rkoid  so  that  my  col- 
leagues mlg^t  have  the  opporttmlty  to 
learn  of  the  exemplary  work  of  the  Mary- 
land Marine  Police. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

MaaTuutTD     Dbpabtkbtt     of     Natosal    Bk- 
sotnu:ss — Natdmal  BBsomcBS  Vauxnt  Fobci 

Anwapolis,  Md. — Thirteen  members  of  the 
Department  of  Nattiral  Resources  Marine  Po- 
lice were  cited  by  boatmen  In  Maryland 
waters  for  outstanding  assistance  to  them 
in  a  series  <rf  emergencies  ranging  from  go- 
ing aground,  iTg^"*  trouble  to  loss  and  re- 
covery of  a  wallet  containing  "a  large  sum 
of  money." 

The  Marine  Enforcement  personnel  cited 
were:  Ronald  O.  Drlng,  Harmond  D.  George, 
Robert  D.  Harrison,  Cleveland  W.  Bridges, 
Billy  L.  Inaley.  Ralph  Plummer,  Myrl  K. 
Stevens,  Jr..  Anthony  J.  Bures,  Andrew  W. 
Hf^iif^nrt.  Byron  W.  Falrall,  Daniel  Clekot, 
Kenneth  R.  Mauk,  and  WUUam  St&lUngs. 

Letters  of  commendation  from  six  assisted 
boatmen  ware  received  by  Cmdr.  Roy  Rafter, 
Chief  at  the  IT&tur&I  Resources  Police  Force, 
who  reported  200  Instances  of  "assists"  by 
Marine  Police  to  the  boating  public  In  Au- 
gust alone. 

An  Army  Major  tram  Louisiana  was  Im- 
pressed with  t3ie  manner  In  which  Bonald 
Drlng  called  his  attention  to  local  boating 
regulations.  He  wrote:  "He  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  profesBlonaUsm,  was  quite  courte- 
ous and  presented  a  neait,  sharp  appearance." 
The  Major  said  that  Drtng  "demonstrated  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship  and  han- 
dled his  boat  in  a  superior  manner.  Addi- 
tionally, It  was  evident  that  he  was  proud  of 
his  uniform  and  of  the  Maryland  Marine 
PoUoa." 

A  Btatr  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  whose  boat  stalled  in 
choppy  waters  off  Kent  Point  while  on  a  flah- 
Ing  trip  was  enthusiastic  In  his  praise  of 
Harmond  Oeorge,  Cleveland  Bridges,  and 
Robert  Harrison.  Towed  to  safety,  one  of  the 
three  was  even  able  to  make  necessary  ad- 
justments to  the  engine  which  enabled  the 
disappointed  fishing  party  to  reach  home  port 
without  further  trouble.  The  Marine  Inspec- 
tor, accmdlng  to  the  letter,  refused  payment 
for  his  work. 

A  Pennsylvania  attorney  wrote  that  when 
a  hose  broke  on  one  of  his  cruiser's  engines, 
Billy  Insley,  Ralph  Plummer  and  Myrl 
Stevens  responded  to  his  call  for  help  and 
saw  him  safely  Into  the  slings  of  a  Ttavel- 
Llft  at  EUx^k  HaU.  He  said:  "The  men  were 
very  competent,  courtaous,  and  I  was  vary 
appreciative  of  their  effarts  on  btfuUf  of  my 
famUy,  my  boat  and  me." 

A  Pblladelpbla  insurance  executive  appre- 
ciated the  help  given  by  Anthony  Biues 
when  a  rented  houseboat  became  disabled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Miles  River.  The  craft 
waa  towed  to  St.  BClcfaaels  where  mechanical 
aaslstance  was  available  but  Bures  "checked 
back  a  couple  of  times  to  make  sure  we  were 
receiving  help." 

A  resident  of  Georgetown,  Maryland  had 
her  lost  waUet  containing  "a  large  sum  of 


money"  rrtutnad  to  her  by  Andraw  Hrtland. 
who,  she  Hid,  refuaad  a  lewanL 

Byron  FalraU  and  Daulal  Clakot  ware  oom- 
mandad  by  a  rasldant  of  Cambildga.  Mary- 
land for  their  efflclancy  and  oourtaay  In  tow- 
ing his  boat  to  a  slip  In  that  otty  whan  tha 
motors  faUed  at  the  mouth  of  tha  Choptank 

EUvar. 

A  Washington  realtor,  aaibarraaaed  whan 
his  30  foot  cnilaar  ran  aground  near  Shady 
Side,  was  enthusiastic  In  bl>  pcalaa  of  Kan- 
neth  Mauk  and  William  BtaUlnaa  Seeing  hla 
plight  whUe  patrolling  In  their  whaler,  they 
shortly  re-appeared  in  the  "big  and  beauti- 
ful" 'Anne  Arundel'  and  ware  able  to  puU  the 
crulaar  free.  The  boatman  wrota: 

"An  incident  such  as  wa  aipflrlanoad  cer- 
tainly atrwngthens  this  boatman's  daalra  to 
cooperate  in  evary  way  poaathla  with  yo»ir 
Department  and  Its  fine  men  for  safe  boating 
on  the  Chesapeake  B^." 


PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATORS  AND 
"THE  PRIVACT  THINO" 

Mr.  EKVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  dangers  that 
computerization  of  personal  information 
in  Oovemmant  dossiers  will  pose  to  the 
individual's  right  of  privacy.  I  am  there- 
fore heartened  to  And  my  concern  mir- 
rored by  those  most  intimately  involved 
with  swiministering  such  computeriza- 
tion. 

An  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Public  Administration  Review  discusses 
the  problem  in  a  very  lucid  fashion.  It 
first  presents  an  excellent  summary  of 
what  steps  have  been  taken  by  CongreeB 
and  other  bodies  to  explore  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  issue.  Then,  in  what  I  con- 
sider the  heart  of  the  article,  the  author 
urges  administrators  to  take  action  on 
their  own.  In  his  words. 

Clearly,  the  complexity  of  this  Issue  has 
many  ill-defined  or  cloudy  areas.  But.  this 
does  not  mean  that  thoee  in  public  admin- 
istration can  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Con- 
gress, the  states,  the  courts,  or  the  data 
processing  profession  to  act  for  tbam.  In 
these  days  when  people  are  mwtrtng  extraor- 
dinary demands  on  govemmaat,  not  to 
have  a  forward-looking  perspective  Is  dan- 
gerous for  both  the  Individual  administra- 
tor and  his  organisation. 

In  particular,  the  author  urges  ad- 
ministrators to  allow  the  subjects  of 
dossiers  to  read  and  challenge  entries 
in  their  flies. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  agree  man 
Awareness  Is  more  effective  than  any 
legislative  investigation  or  enactment 
could  hope  to  be  as  a  deterrent  for  mis- 
use of  govemmenttd  powers.  I  find  the 
suggestion  of  allowing  subject  access 
and  challenge  particularly  interesting — 
it  is  the  cornerstone  of  any  system  to 
protect  jjHlvacy. 

The  author  then  notes  that  the  ad- 
ministrator may  fear  to  act  because  he 
may  "hinder  or  compromise  Govern- 
ment operations."  m  answer  to  that 
fear,  the  author  adduces  the  example  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  com- 
menting that  studies  of  the  act's  efTects 
show  that  agencies'  prior  fears  Eibout 
Government  security  were  groundless. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
this  argument  made.  In  dealing  with 
governmental  agencies.  I  have  found 
them  sometimes  too  worried  about  efB- 
ciency.  I  am  sure  that  this  argument, 
from  this  source,  will  carry  a  great  deal 
of  weight. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotu  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Public  Admlnlstnttlv«  Review, 

September-October.  1073] 

Public    Adstihistbation    ai«d    "thb    Privacy 

Thiho":   a  Timk  To  Bpkak  Orrr 

(By  Pran*  O.  DeBalogh) 

The  decade  of  the  '70*8  bas  been  called  a 
Ume  of  lQtro^>ectloii.  Amerlcaiu  have  turned 
inwetxtl  en  mnirt*  to  take  a  new  look  at  their 
iiutitutlons  and  the  qtiaUty  of  modem  life. 
This  baa  generated  Intense  debate  and  often 
violence.  In  many  of  these  confrontations.  It 
is  almost  axiomatic  that  thoee  who  "ad- 
minister" government  move  Into  action  only 
when  the  pressiire  becomes  undeniable.  This 
type  of  reactive,  crisis  management  has  long 
been  a  hallmark  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
bureaucracies.  Oovemment  action  on  the 
problems  of  the  environment,  the  economy, 
and  the  poor  to  name  only  a  few  Is  typical 
of  this  situation.  Because  the  pace  of  change 
and  technology  Is  so  frantic,  It  la  imperative 
that  public  administrators  make  valiant  ef- 
forts to  foresee  and  plan  for  future  develop- 
ments that  may  take  on  ominous  conse- 
quence* If  unchecked. 

One  of  these  problems  very  much  in  the 
QewB  Is  what  a  recent  Issue  of  Business  Auto- 
mation referred  to  as  "the  privacy  thing."  > 
Namely,  the  dangers  posed  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  to  Individual  privacy  by  the 
proliferation  of  computer  data  banks  at 
every  level  of  government.  This  Issue,  of 
course,  is  not  new,  since  the  controversy  over 
"government  files"  has  been  virulent  oO  and 
on  since  World  War  II.  But  technology  has 
introduced  an  "order-of-magnltude"  change 
that  contains  the  seeds  of  Orwell's  night- 
mare society.  Yet,  the  sad  truth  is  that  many 
administrators  who  are  reeponsfble  for  setting 
policy  for  these  tools  of  more  efllclent  gov- 
ernment have  tended  to  ignore  the  whole 
issue.  The  thrust  of  concern  for  this  problem 
has  not  come  from  practitioners  in  the  field 
of  publlo  administration  but  elsewhere. 

PUBLIC  STSmU  AXO  TODAT'S  CONCBBN 
rOB  THX  BIGHT  TO  PBIVACT 

The  reaUaatlon  that  ooooputerlaed  personal 
Information  is  instantly  available  to  members 
of  governmental  bureaucracies  and  oould  en- 
danger the  rights  of  the  individual  in  Ameri- 
can society  became  increasingly  wldeepread 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  "flCa  The  Im- 
petus was  provided  by  questionable  practices 
followed  by  private  credit  bureaus  and  other 
businesses  relying  on  ooznputerized  Informa- 
tion about  the  public.'  It  was  compounded 
by  the  growing  need  within  the  data  process- 
ing industry  and  the  business  world  for 
tighter  secxirlty  over  computer  facilities  and 
the  vital  corporate  information  they  housed.* 
This  was  also  accentuated  by  a  public  con- 
troversy when  the  then  Bxireau  of  the  Budget 
propoeed  establishment  of  a  national  data 
bank  which  was  to  be  rejxjeltory  of  computer- 
ized statistical  information.'  Extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  by  Oongrees  elicited  grave 
misgirlngB  about  the  possible  development 
of  individual  "dossiers"  on  Individual  cltlsens 
and  the  dangers  of  disclosure  of  personal  In- 
formation. As  a  consequence,  the  concept  of 
a  national  data  bank  has  been  sucoeesfully 
shelved  for  the  time  being. 

In  recent  yean  this  public  apprehension 
has  been  motinting.  The  perils  of  the  situa- 
tion have  been  noted  by  many  prominent 
people,  including  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren.*  Some,  like  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  have  talked  In  shrill  tones 
about  the  need  for  privacy  safegtiards  to  pre- 
vent the  country  from  becoming  a  "nation  of 
slaves."*  Uteratl  Uke  Vance  Packard  have 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


spoken  In  a  similar  vein  about  a  'humanity 
In  chains  of  plastic  tape."' 

To  date,  the  Congress  and  some  states  like 
New  York  have  taken  preliminary  steps  in 
the  form  of  laws  to  squarely  face  the  issue.' 
la  the  private  sector,  federal  legltfatlon  has 
recently  gone  into  effect  requiring  credit 
bureaus  to  open  their  files  to  individuals  who 
can  now  take  a  look  at  Information  about 
themselves  and  can  take  stepa  to  correct  er- 
roneous data.*  A  recent  congressional  amend- 
ment requires  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance AdminlstraUon  (1J5AA),  established  by 
the  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1988  to  disburse  fed- 
eral funds  to  the  states  for  upgrading  law 
enforcement  syatema,  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  oonstKutlonal  rights  of 
Individuals  v.^  ■>  may  be  affected  by  criminal 
Justice  computer  systems  funded  by  the  fed- 
eral government.*  Senator  Sam  Ervin's  (D- 
North  Carolina)  much  puWlcized  8ub«»n- 
mlttee  on  Constitutional  Rights  has  agafn 
focused  the  spotlight  on  EDP  In  government 
and  privacy  through  hl^ly  probing  hear- 
ings." More  legislation  \a  a  virtual  certainty. 
But  current  legislative  action,  especially  at 
the  state  and  local  level,  is  stUl  basically  llrf- 
ited  to  expressions  of  concern. 

While  It  Is  proper  to  say  that  many  gov- 
ernmental administrators  have  shown  an  un- 
fortunate lack  of  foresight  on  this  subject, 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions.  The  policy 
sknd  procedural  safeguards  practiced  now  for 
a  hundred  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  In 
the  handllnig  of  personal  Information  are  ex- 
emplary."^ However,  this  is  not  true  of  several 
score  computerized  daU  liaaes  that  exist  else- 
where within  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Yet, 
things  are  changing.  HEW  recently  estab- 
lished an  advlsc«7  board  to  monitor  the  de- 
sign and  development  of  computerized  sys- 
tamfl  to  ensure  that  computer  sec\irlty  and 
the  right  of  privacy  are  oon6ld«ed."  But  an 
individual's  right  of  access  to  his  own  files, 
except  In  the  case  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Ad- 
ministration, is  negligible.  In  some  cases  de- 
velopments are  rather  haphazard.  Por  In- 
stance, In  the  criminal  Jiistlce  field,  the  PBI, 
which  operates  the  computer-based  National 
Crime  Information  Center,  has  yet  to  fully 
confront  the  issue.  But  Project  SEARCH 
(System  for  Electronic  Analysis  and  Retrieval 
of  Criminal  Hl«tc»lee).  a  demonstration 
project  Invcdving  several  states  and  LEAA 
that  seeks  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  an 
Integrated  federal-state  crime  information 
system,  has  done  considerable  research  on 
safeguarding  of  Individual  rights  to  privacy .»* 
One  of  its  committees  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  drawing  up  model  legislation  for  criminal 
history  Information  systems." 

At  the  state  level,  the  New  York  State  In- 
telligence Informatton  System  (NTSnS)  has 
become  a  model  for  computer  security."  In 
California,  representatives  of  the  state,  the 
counties,  and  municipalities  have  come  to- 
gether under  the  OouncU  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  have  set  up  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  problem."  In  some  instances, 
concerned  piactltloners  are  addreseing  the 
Issue  as  individual  members  of  citizens 
groups  rather  than  as  representatives  of  or- 
ganizational entitles.  The  task  force  set  up  by 
the  Loe  Angelee  Chapter  of  ASPA  to  consider 
the  public  use  of  private  Information  In  Cali- 
fornia is  a  good  example."  Even  so,  as  a 
whole,  administrators,  especially  those  at  the 
organizational  goals  and  policy-setting  level, 
are  stlU  on  the  sidelines. 

How  long  can  they  afTord  to  remain  un- 
committed? Much  of  the  public  concern  mix- 
rounding  the  privacy  issue  revolves  around 
the  fetir  of  the  faceless  "bureaucrat"  who  in 
his  qxiest  tor  efficiency  Is  quite  prepared  to 
Infringe  \ipon  a  citizen's  rights  to  privacy.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a\ieh  Images  are  being 
conjured  up  by  many  Influential  critics." 
These  fears  must  be  set  to  rest.  More  im- 
portantly, future  developments  In  the  data 
orocessUur  Industry  and  changes  In  the  fun- 
damental nature  and  methods  of  government 


will  vastly  accentuate  the  problem  imleas  the 
issue  is  addressed  now. 

THZ  rirruBB:  a  amowzKa  oairaBa 
It  is  said  that  oomputar  hardware  currently 
luider  development  will  be  able  to  store 
enough  Information  on  each  of  us  to  fill  t 
book.**  There  is  no  need  to  cite  satlatlcs 
about  the  fantastic  growth  predicted  for  the 
Information  processing  mdustry.  The  future 
will  blosBotn  forth  with  the  computer  "utll- 
tty"  whose  services  wlU  be  widespread,  plen- 
tiful, and  cheap  the  same  as  electricity  or  the 
telephone  are  at  present.''  Along  with  the 
development  of  fast -response,  multlple-acceaa 
systems  will  come  sophistication  In  powerful 
"Inferential  relational  retrieval  techniques" 
that  cflkn  tie  together  facts  and  individuals  in 
a  thousand  ways."  The  dictates  of  modem 
"behavioral -predictive  theories  of  infonna- 
tion"  that  call  for  amassing  vast  quantities  of 
phychologlcal  and  organization  information 
for  optimum  decision  making  will  be  para- 
mount." Linkages  between  space  age  comput- 
er hardware  and  on-line,  real-time  commti- 
nlcatlons  technology  concepts  are  going  to 
make  a  vast  contribution  to  the  effective  pro- 
vision of  public  aervlcea.  This  will  mean  in- 
tegrated information  nets  at  all  levels  of  gar- 
emment  which  will  meet  the  multiple  re- 
quirements of  a  host  of  agencies.**  We  aie 
seeing  these  changes  now  as  these  links  be- 
tween all  levels  of  government  are  multlpiy- 
Ing  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  very  nature  of  the  American  system  of 
government  will  likely  be  ajtmvd.  Integrated 
Information  systems  will  bind  federal'^tate- 
local  systems  tightly  together  and  make  for 
multi-level  Integrated  decision  making.  The 
many  layers  of  government  will  be  trans- 
formed into  various  "subject  area  control 
systems"  dealing  with  public  order,  health, 
education,  and  other  national  problems." 
Itieee  are  already  taking  shape  in  the  fields 
of  criminal  Justice,  taxation,  and  social  wti- 
fare  to  name  a  few.  The  benefits  of  this 
phenomenon  In  terms  of  efllclency,  respon- 
siveness to  need,  and  cost  savings  are  un- 
deniable. 

Unfortunately,  throu^  the  process  of 
meeting  the  growing  needs  of  the  commoo 
good  the  threat  to  Individual  rights  Is  mag- 
nified. In  describing  these  rights  Edward 
ShUs  has  used  the  effective  analogy  of  "social 
spMtoe"  which  each  individual  poescenee  as  a 
property  of  his  individuality."  In  tomorrow'8 
society  this  "social  space"  faces  severe  con- 
striction unless  the  Impact  of  technology  on 
government  Is  bcdaoed  to  preserve  what  ShUs 
calls  "humanity  and  olvUtty."  However,  to 
do  this  most  public  organization  In  their 
present  form  require  fundamental  chtAges 
In  structure  and  purpose  that  in  large  part 
rest  with  thoee  who  man  and  run  them,  to- 
day's public  administrators."  The  tmplloa- 
tions  of  this  future  for  publlo  administrators 
and  their  organizations  are  multidimenslcMa- 
al  and  difficult  to  assess. 

Yet,  such  assessments  most  be  made  be- 
fore we  can  begin  to  ^imlnata  the  dan- 
gerous lag  between  adjustntents  in  the  na- 
tional fabric  and  the  Impact  of  technological 
advance.  While  the  lasue  Is  complex,  there 
are  certain  fundamental  parameters  that  can 
be  Identified.  First.  pubUc  admlnistratcrs 
must  become  convinced  that  these  new  tools 
will  be  the  mainstay  of  their  organization's 
capability  to  provide  satisfactory  service  to 
their  clientele  It  follows  from  this  that  to 
adequat^y  protect  against  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy win  necessitate  sophisticated  computer 
seoiirtty  systems.  Surprisingly,  the  tech- 
nological problem  of  providing  this  sectirlty 
in  hardware,  software,  facility,  oommunloa- 
tlona  lines,  storage,  handling,  aiKl  similar 
needs  are  the  easiest  to  surmount.  A  good 
deal  of  progress  has  tUready  been  made  in 
this  area."  The  type  of  protection  provided 
for  in  defense  computer  systems  can  serve 
as  examples.  Many  corporate  computer  sys- 
tems are  being  professionally  secured  arotuad 
the  country."  In  short,  experts  believe  that 
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from  the  techncJoglcal  point  of  view  qrstenos 
c^n  be  "buttoned  V4>"  quite  well.** 

However,  they  also  point  out  that  the  key 
to  computer  security  to  good  people.**  This 
bolds  tr^Ie  for  the  design,  testing,  operatioii. 
»nd  auditing  of  any  computer  syatem.  Ad- 
ministrators must  begin  Insisting  on  employ- 
ing only  hi^ily  qualified,  reputable  people  to 
gtaff  their  systems.  It  is  not  too  far-fetched 
to  envision  profMMonallzatlon  of  this  field 
irheie  one  might  have  to  deal  with  "certified 
public  programmera"  in  the  future."  The 
American  Federation  of  Information  Process- 
ing Societies  is  presently  looking  into  the 
question  of  Ucen^ng  programmers,  operators, 
and  other  systems  people  as  well  as  systems 
M  a  whole."  Since  people  are  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  misuse  or  error  In  handling  pw- 
aonal  information  of  a  private  nature,  public 
organization  must  devise  adequate  internal 
controls.  They  are  needed  now  to  stipulate 
sundards  and  rules  of  data  access,  use,  and 
dissemination  and  to  provide  for  audits,  sanc- 
tions, penalties,  and  new  organizational 
gtructupes." 

This  brtnga  in  the  question  of  professional 
ethics.  There  are  pros  and  cons  about  the 
efllcacy  of  ethical  standards  in  preventing  in- 
vasions of  privacy,  "nioee  developing  Project 
SEARCH  feel  that  all  users  of  their  lnf»ma- 
tion  should  be  governed  by  a  standard  of 
ethics."  However,  many  experts  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  standards  can  be  of  real  oper- 
ational value."  Some  feel  that  better  defini- 
tions of  data  confidentiality  and  handling 
would  be  more  realistic."  This  Is  a  subject 
that  vitally  needs  input  from  administrators 
as  well  as  those  in  the  data  processing  in- 
dustry. 

Equally  nebuloiis  are  the  legal  ramifications 
that  sxuTound  the  right  of  an  Individual  to 
privacy.  Both  legislation  and  case  law  are 
very  inadequate  for  defining  and  measuring 
that  right."  Remedies  and  penalties  for  in- 
vasion for  privacy  are  poor.  This  latA  of  suf- 
flcient  legal  foundation  Is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  present  difficulty  in  determining  wliat 
constitutes  Invasion  of  prlvavy  and  what  does 
not."  For  the  administrator  this  forces  un- 
certainties on  his  actions,  since  he  lacks  suf- 
ficient traditional  guidance  In  the  form  of 
legislation  or  administrative  regulation. 

But  changes  in  this  ar^a  are  taking  place. 
Federal  and  state  legislation  wDl  continue  to 
proliferate.  Privacy  could  he  made  Into  a 
property  right."  It  is  time  that  we  fully  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  Individuals  do  have  rights 
in  this  area.  Public  administrators  as  a  whole 
would  be  a  lot  better  off  If  they  began  to 
serotlnlze  the  legalities  of  the  public  use  of 
private  Information  In  their  sphere  of  opera- 
tk».  Regulation  of  some  sort  Is  bound  to 
come,  perhaps  In  the  form  of  a  federal  or 
state  agency,  private  monitor  groups,  or  om- 
budsmen who  may  be  charged  with  protect- 
ing individual  rights  In  this  area  "  Perhaps 
administrators  whose  organizations  rely  on 
data  processing,  which  in  a  few  years  will 
mean  Just  about  everyone,  may  one  day  have 
to  confront  governmental  data  "bank  exam- 
iners" whose  duties  will  include  auditing 
systems  for  how  well  they  safeguard  per- 
sonal information,  and  what  rights  of  acoeas. 
challenge,  smd  redress  they  provide  their 
clientele." 

If  this  problem  is  to  be  met  suooeesfully 
by  those  in  government,  certain  management 
assumptions  and  psychological  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  administrators  will  have  to  un- 
dergo change.  The  whole  matter  of  organiza- 
tional efllclency  will  have  to  take  on  an  addi- 
tional dimension.  Namely,  the  definition  of 
efllclency  miist  be  broadened  to  include  con- 
siderations for  adequate  safeguards  of  p)er- 
sonal  Information.  This  can  skew  co6t,'beiie- 
flt  alternatives,  because  to  build  in  and 
maintain  such  considerations  In  systems  will 
mean  added  coets  and  p>erhaps  even  some  deg- 
radation In  operational  efficiency  when  com- 
pared with  optimum  technical  capabilities.** 
Where  to  draw  the  line  in  terms  of  assuming 


added  eosts  Is  diflkmlt  to  say.  But  some  re- 
straint aa  technological  efficiency  to  safe- 
guard social  values  will  be  necesaary. 

Secondly,  administrators  must  also  realize 
that  in  their  race  to  apply  the  benefits  of 
data  processing  to  their  c^>eratlona  they  may 
risk  alienating  the  citizen  with  whom  they 
deal."  They  will  have  to  be  more  careful  In 
overseeing  the  design  of  their  systems  so  that 
"humanity  and  civility"  are  maintained.  A 
cause  celebre  similar  to  the  one  where  the 
head  of  the  n.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission 
boasted  m  an  article  that  federal  employ- 
ment exams  had  been  computerized  to  the 
point  where  there  was  no  need  for  human 
intervention  Is  something  that  can  be  ill- 
afforded.*'  Every  time  that  h^>pens  the  image 
of  the  evU  "bureaucrat"  so  ingrained  in  many 
American  attitudes  rear*  its  head.  Obviously 
organizational  policies  and  administrative 
procedures  must  be  strengthened  to  prevent 
dehumanlzatlon  of  the  public  service  process. 

THB    IfZKD   TO   TAKB   A   eTAMV    IS   NOW 

Clearly,  the  c(Hnplexlty  of  this  issue  lias 
many  Hi-defined  or  cloudy  areas.  But.  this 
does  not  mean  that  those  in  public  admin- 
istration can  sit  back  and  wait  for  the 
Congress,  the  states,  the  courts,  or  the  data 
processing  profession  to  act  for  them.  In 
these  days  when  people  are  making  extraor- 
dinary demands  on  government,  not  to  have 
a  forward-looking  perspective  is  dangerous 
for  both  the  individual  administrator  and 
his  organization. 

There  may  be  some  hidden  reluctance 
among  administrators  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  because  of  the  fear  that  per- 
mitting an  individual  to  access  and  challenge 
computerized  information  may  hinder  or 
compromise  governmental  operations.  How- 
ever, a  brief  analogy  can  serve  to  illustrate 
that  this  fear  Is  without  foundation. 

In  tlie  early  '60's  pressure  was  exerted  by 
the  news  media  and  citizens  groups  to  bring 
about  a  more  liberal  policy  In  the  federal 
government  regarding  the  public  right  to 
access  to  and  to  make  copies  of  records  that 
were  not  public  records  as  then  defined.  Many 
agencies  were  very  skeptical  and  expressed 
such  policies  on  government  security  and 
operations.  However,  in  1966  the  Congress 
passed  the  n«edom  of  Information  Act  which 
reqtiired  that  each  governmental  agency 
make  public  and  provide  access  to  those  rec- 
ords that  would  not  prejudice  national  secu- 
rity. It  went  Into  effect  In  1967.  When  evalu- 
ated the  following  year,  none  of  the  cxsa- 
cems  expressed  by  the  various  agencies  had 
become  a  reality."  There  was  no  rush  on 
government  records,  and  thoee  requests  that 
were  questionable  were  adjudicated  by  the 
concerned  agency  or  the  courts. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  history  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  also  shows  is 
the  singular  reluctance  of  administrators  to 
respond  to  a  clear  need.  Legislation  as 
well  as  presidential  interest  were  necessary 
in  this  case  before  federal  officials  acted. 
The  history  of  government  action  on  the 
threat  of  environmental  pollution  Is  anal- 
ogous. The  awakening  among  government 
officials  caused  by  public  indignation  almost 
came  too  late.  Consequently,  we  are  faced 
with  serious  threats  to  the  quality  of  life. 
We  may  soon  be  facing  idmllar  threats  to 
personal  Individuality,  which  Anverican  so- 
ciety has  prized  for  so  long.  The  time  for 
publlc  administrators  to  speak  out  and  to 
act  Is  long  overdue. 
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EMTEX 


Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
;emb<r  22,  I  had  Inserted  In  the  Record 
i  comprehensive  article  about  a  new  so- 
:alled  wonder  product  designed  to  re- 
place DDT.  It  was  named  Emtex.  In 
this   article,   Daniel   Hennlnger  of   the 
National  Observer  pointed  out  that  the 
public,   and   CBS   radio  in   particular, 
which    tooted    the    product,    had    been 
duped  by  publicity  agents  for  Emtex.  As 
It  turned  out.  Emtex  Is  an  insecticide 
which  has  been  on  the  market  for  over 
30  years. 
CBS,  I  said,  was  guilty  of  reporting 
egregloiu  inaccuracies." 
Now  CBS  has  Informed  me  that  the 
CBS   puWidst   who,    it   developed,   was 
also  on  the  payroll  of  the  company  pro- 
ducing   Emtex.     resigned     from     CBS 
.shortly  after  the  National  Observer  ar- 
ticle appeared. 

CBS  now  admits  that  "some  of  the 
press  was  caught  with  Its  Investigative 
pants  down"  and  has  agreed  to  t«ike  "a 
much  more  thorough  look  at  the  entire 
affair."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  CBS  Network  editorials 
be  inserted  In  the  Rmcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcou),  as  follows: 

Tire  Btttxks  Scn»T,  Septtmbeb  22,  1972 
(By  Clirlstopher  Qlenn) 

In  July,  "The  Buyers  Scene"  reported  on 
a  new  product,  called  Emtex.  described  to  us 
as  aa  eSectlve  subsUtute  for  DDT,  most  uses 
of  which  h»ve  now  been  banned  Ln  the  United 
States,  This  week,  a  newspaper  account  in 
the  National  Observer  raised  serious  charges 
concerning  both  the  rtBclency  of  the  product 
as  represented  and  the  business  affairs  of 
the  company  which  Is  developing  It.  Kco- 
loglcal  Mantifacturtng  Corporation.  Further 
complicating  the  matter,  the  newspaper  ac- 
count ImpUoates  a  focnier  CBS  employee,  a 
publicist  who  resigned  shortly  after  the  ar- 
ticle appeared.  CBS  News  has  now  learned 
that  the  former  employee  did.  In  fact,  serve 
as  a  paid  consultant  to  Ecological  Manxifac- 
turlng.  Ofllcers  of  EMC  tell  us  they  are  pre- 
paring their  response  to  the  allegations  In 
the  newspaper  report.  CBS  News  as  well  Is 
taking  a  much  more  thorough  look  at  the 
entire  affair  .  .  and  a  report  In  detail  will 
be  heard  on  'The  Buyer's  Scene"  In  the  near 
future. 


CBS  Virws  THE  Puss,   SKPmcsni  23,   1972 
CBS  Views  the  Press  .  .  ,  I'm  Reld  Ccrtllns. 
CBS  News,  reporting  on  the  CBS  Radio  Net- 
work. 

Journalists  have  a  tendency  to  regard  puD- 
Uc  rrtatlons  men  as  people  who  have  sold 
their  souls  to  the  devil.  Having  said  that. 
we  must  acknowledge  that  publicists  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  They  do  let  joxirnallsts 
know  of  things  they  wouldn't  know  other- 
wise. And  If  the  Journalist  Is  flUed  with  the 
proper  amount  of  skepticism— If  not  cyni- 
cism—the  public  In  the  long  run  probably 
benefits. 

Perhaps  more  often  than  we  woiUd  like  to 
think,  though,  P-R  efforts  cross  over  Into 
the  land  ot  Journalism  without  the  necessary 
checks  at  the  border. 

On  July  20th,  the  CBS  News  radio  broad- 
cast The  Buyer's  Scene  presented  an  Inter- 
view with  Allan  Becker,  President  of  the 
Ecological  Manufacturing  Corporation  and 
described  as  an  organic  chemist.  On  the 
broadcast,  Becker  promoted  a  pesticide  called 
Emtex.  which  his  company  said  It  planned  to 
market.  Becker  termed  Emtex  a  very  broad 
spectrum  item  that  will  kill  mice,  rats, 
roaches,  lice,  Ucks,  fleas,  and  a  vast  array 
of  crop  lnfesUtlon»— all  with  vlrtuaUy  total 
safety  to  man.  The  Buyer's  Scene  noted  that 
Emtex  Isnt  exactly  new,  that  as  Beckw  ad- 
mitted, it  Is  a  reworking  of  an  Insecticide 
known  as  methoxychlor  which  has  been 
around  since  the  1930's.  Nonetheless,  the 
broadcast  said  because  of  the  ban  on  DDT, 
"lt'3  for  sure  Ecological  Mantifacturlng  Cor- 
poration has  Itself  a  hot  product." 

Becker  received  exposure  elsewhere.  Both 
the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national ran  stories  about  Emtex  filled  with 
Becker's  claims.  The  Record  newspaper  of 
New  Jersey  ran  two  stories  by  its  business 
editor,  one  of  which  without  any  attribution 
caUed  Emtex  effective  as  DDT  but  harm- 
less to  humans  and  pets.  In  the  Newark 
News,  a  UPI  report  was  headlined:  "Ecolo- 
glsts'  Dream  Insecticide  Ready." 

A  number  of  newsmen,  including  some  at 
CBS  News — and  thus  the  Buyer's  Scene — first 
heard   about   Emtex   and   Ecological   Manu- 
facturing from  the  Manager  of  Press  Infor- 
mation at  CBS  Radio.  He  persistently  pro- 
moted,  on   CBS  Radio  stationery,   coverage 
of  the  company  and  Its  product.  And  fol- 
lowing the  Buyer's  Scene  broadcast,  he  sent 
out  a  press  release  noting  that  Becker  was 
first  heard   nationally  on   CBS  Radio,   and 
repeating  some  of  the  company's  claims.  In- 
diana Senator  Birch  Bayh  even  had  the  re- 
lease reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
And  then  this  week  there  appeared  a  front- 
page report  in  the  Dow  Jones  weekly,  the 
National  Observer,  under  the  headline  "Mix 
Ecology.  DDT,  and  Huckster  Diist  .  .  .  And 
Out  Comes  Emtex."  A  fine  piece  of  Investiga- 
tive reporting  by  Daniel  Hennlnger  charged 
among  other  things  that  Emtex  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  DDT,  that  Becker  has  question- 
able credentials,  that  the  company's  claims  of 
having  performed  toxicity  tests  with  Emtex 
lack  support,  and  that  the  CBS  Radio  pub- 
licist also  happened  to  be  public  relations 
manager  for  Ecological  Manufactiu-lng  Cor- 
poration. In  short,  some  of  the  press  was 
caught  wtth  Its  Investigative  pants  down. 
The  radio  publicist  has  since  resigned  from 
CBS 

Whether  or  not  Hennlnger's  allegations 
are  totally  correct  Is  not  the  point.  What  Is 
Important  Is  that  a  number  of  Journalists  let 
themselves  become  tools  of  the  public  re- 
lations Industry.  We  do  not  expect  every 
reporter  to  undertake  Investigation  as  de- 
tailed as  Hennlnger's.  We  do  think,  though, 
there  must  be  some  attempt  at  evaluation, 
some  attempt  to  go  beyond  what  one  in- 
dividual says  about  his  own  product. 

There  are  many  pressures  In  Journalism. 
Time  is  often  short — demand  for  copy  great. 
But  it  ^ould  be  recognJsBed  that  certain 
stories  require  time,  that  If  time  Isn't  avail- 


able, better  to  print  or  broadcast  no  infor- 
mation than  possibly  wrong  or  misleading 
Information. 

This  has  been  CBS  Views  the  Press,  rm 
Reld  Collins.  CBS  News. 


GORDON  HAEIRISON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  trib- 
ute today  to  a  fellow  Rhode  Islander 
with  a  distinguished  record  of  service  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  U.S. 
Senate — Gordon  P.  Harrison. 

Gordon  Harrison,  until  his  retirement 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  served 
for  18  yeexs  as  staff  director  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

As  both  a  fellow  Rhode  Islander,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
the  past  12  years,  I  have  had  to  know 
Gordon  Harrison  well.  He  was  appointed 
staff  director  of  the  Rules  Committee  by 
my  predecessor,  in  the  Senate,  the  late 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green.  His 
diligence,  his  competence,  and  his  un- 
psu'alleled  comprehension  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Senate  won  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  four  succeeding  chairmen  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Prom  the  time  of  my  arrival  In  the 
Senate,  and  my  assignment  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  Gordon  Harrison  was  a 
source  of  sound  judgment,  good  counsel, 
and  warm  personal  friendship.  And  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  years,  my  respect  for 
his  professional  ability,  his  Integrity,  his 
knowledge  and  his  impartial  judgment 
continued  to  grow. 

Gordon's  service  to  the  Senate  was  but 
one  part  of  a  record  of  public  service  that 
spanned  35  years — Including  distin- 
guished service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from 
which  he  retired  as  a  captain  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  I  know  how  much  Gor- 
don treasured  the  memories  of  his  naval 
service,  especially  his  service  aboard  the 
carrier  U.SJ8.  Franklin.  And,  before  com- 
ing to  the  Rules  Committee,  Gordon 
served,  again  with  distinction,  as  an  at- 
torney In  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

Wherever  he  has  served,  Gordon  Har- 
rison has  left  a  record  of  outstanding 
service,  and  gained  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  those  with  whom  he  has 

worked. 

His  retirement  in  June  of  this  year 
was  a  loss  for  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
for  the  entire  Senate.  It  Is  a  loss  I  feel 
wtth  particular  acuteness.  I  know  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  are  proud  of 
Gordon  Harrison,  and  I  know  they  join 
with  me  in  wishing  his  good  health  and 
happiness.        ^^_^^^__^ 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  ANDREW 
BURKETT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebraska. 
Senator  Curtis,  Is  necessarily  absent  to- 
day and  he  has  asked  me  to  place  a 
statement  and  insertion  In  the  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
done:  ^^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATIMSNT    BT    SENATOE    CUBTIS 

Mr.  CiniTis.  Mr.  President,  on  July  4,  1971, 
one  of  Nebraska's  proud  sons  was  honored 


«t  a  "D*y  of  Celebration"  at  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  In  South  Dakota. 

This  native  Nebraskan  Is  WUllam  Andrew 
B,ukett,  a  retired  Monterery,  California 
banker.  Thlrty-slx  years  ago.  he  wrote  the 
nMjvlng,  patriotic  "History  of  America"  for 
tbe  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial. 

The  tribute  to  Mr.  Burkett  was  recorded 
in  several  doeuments  which  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record.  These  documents  are 
u  foUows: 

1,  A  July  4,  1971  Omaha  World-Herald 
editorial  and  article. 

a  A  speech  by  Rodman  L.  Hooker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Historical  Foundation. 

3  A  speech  by  Wallace  McCaw,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mount  R\whmore  National 
Memorial. 

4  A  speech  by  Mr.  Burkett  and 
5.  A  copy  of  the  "History  of  America", 
It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  Insert  these 

In  the  Record. 

The  Insertions  are  as  foUows: 
BosHMORE    Dedicates   Ex-Nebeaskan's   Tett 

Mount  Rcskmore,  SX).— ThU  JiUy  4  at 
the  Mount  Rushmore  NaUonal  Memorial  in 
the  Black  Hills  will  be  a  special  "Day  of  Oele- 
braUon,"  particularly  for  WUllam  Andrew 
Burkett,  retired  Monterey,  Calif.,  banker  and 
native  Nebraskan. 

In  1935,  while  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Omaha  Law  School,  Burkett  wrote  a  560- 
word  "History  of  America"  (1776-1904)  tor 
the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial. 

Today,  36  years  later,  Burkett  will  see  his 
almost  forgotten  text  immortalized  In 
bronze  at  a  special  televised  dedication  cere- 
mony at  the  foot  of  the  memorial,  and  hear 
officials  urge  that  his  history  also  be  carved 
onto  the  granite  waUs  of  Mount  Rushmore's 
unfinished  Hall   of   Records,   abandoned   In 

1941. 

President  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  served  as 
chairman  of  a  19-member  National  Memorial 
Inscription  Committee  which  selected  Bur- 
kett's  history  from  anaong  hundreds  sub- 
mitted by  historians  and  scholars  In  1936  in 
a  nationwide  competition. 

The  "History  of  America"  was  to  be  carved 
In  letters  eight  feet  high,  cut  four  feet  deep 
Into  the  granite  moxintalnslde  directly  below 
the  figures  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Burkett's  "History  of  America"  was  re- 
cently cast  In  a  slx-by-elght-foot  bronze 
plaque  by  the  National  Historical  Founda- 
tion for  presentation  at  today's  ceremonies. 
The  re-dlscovered  history  and  plaque  will 
now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  NatlonsJ  Memorial,  It  was  an- 
nounced by  Wallace  O.  McCaw,  superintend- 
ent of  the  memorial,  who  was  to  accept  the 
plaque  on  behalf  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  original  congressional  bUl  to  construct 
the  memorial,  passed  In  1929,  named  Gut- 
zon  Borglum  the  sculptor  for  the  four  figures 
and  appropriated  8250,000  to  be  matched  by 
private  subscription.  The  measure  also  pro- 
vided for  a  "History  of  America"  Inscription 
on  the  mountainside. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  participate  In 
the  ceremonies:  Ben.  Oeorge  McOovern  of 
South  Dakota:  former  SX).  Gov.  Prank  Par- 
rar;  SJ3.  Reps.  James  Abourezk  and  Prank  E. 
Denholm;  Hoadley  Dean,  president,  and  other 
trustees  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Society  of  the  Black  Hills;  Rod- 
man H.  Hooker  Jr.,  president  of  the  National 
Historical  Foundation,  and  LUuxdn  Borglum, 
co-sculptor  of  the  memorial  and  eon  of  the 
late  Outaon  Borglum. 

Hooker,  who  Is  to  present  the  plaque.  Is 
enthusiastic  over  the  erection  of  the  plaque 
and  the  continuation  of  the  work  on  the 
Hall  of  Records,  which  was  stopped  by  the 
lask  of  federal  and  matching  private  dona- 
tions. World  War  11  and  the  death  of  Gutzon 
^orglxun. 


"The  recognition  given  to  Burkett's  "His- 
tory of  America,'  he  noted,  "Is  the  first  step 
forward  since  1941.  Americans,  In  increasing 
numbers,  are  seeking  a  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  their  na- 
tional heritage." 

Burkett,  68,  was  bom  on  a  Nebraska  farm, 
a  ninth  generation  American. 

He  attended  Omaha  Central  High  Sohool. 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha  Law  School,  where  he  earned 
his  LL.B.  degree.  His  uncle  was  U.S.  Sen. 
E.  J.  Burkett  of  Nebraska. 

In  1960.  Burkett  resigned  as  a  special  agent 
of  the  Treasury  Department  In  order  to 
give  unhampered  testimony  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Crime  Commission  and  the  Kefauver 
Crime  Investigating  Commission  of  Oon- 
grees.  The  probe  led  to  the  uncovering  of  a 
racket  In  the  San  Francisco  ofllce  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Burkett.  here  with  his  family  for  the  cere- 
mony, praised  the  National  Park  Service  for 
furthering  the  memorial  and  commended  the 
pioneer  work  by  the  Mount  Rushmore  Memo- 
rial Commission  established  In  1929;  the 
Mount  Rushmore  Memorial  Society  of  the 
Black  HUls.  organlBed  In  1980.  and  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  South  Dakotans  to  match 
federal  dollars  for  the  carvings. 
He  said: 

"I  hopefully  beUeve  that  In  9971  AX),  there 
wUl  be  pilgrimages  to  Mount  Rushmore  by 
Americans  stlU  keeping  alive  their  faith  In 
liberty,  freedom  and  Justice  immortalized  by 
these  four  great  Americans. 

"We  are  no  less  a  people  than  the  Amer- 
icans of  1924  who  started  thU  memorial, 
and  we  are  not  here  merely  to  praise  a  half- 
finished,  magnificent  memorial  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  people. 

"We  say,  on  with  the  work — let's  complete 
the  Job  here  at  this  enduring  monument, 
for  all  Americans,  and  aU  the  world,  to  see 
and  to  honor  to  the  end  of  time." 

Whaiam  AwDacw  BtniK«rr 
William  Andrew  Burkett,  a  native  Nebras- 
kan, wrote  these  words  36  years  ago.  They 
are  the  conclusion  to  his  "History  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  which  appears  on 
the  Weekend  Focus  Page. 

Today  a  plaque  bearing  the  text  wlU  be 
dedicated  at  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial. 

The  four  presidents  whose  faces  grace  the 
huge  monument  would  probably  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  exalted  sentiment  about  fear- 
lessness and  the  determination  to  maintain 
Ubertles. 

In  today's  world,  however.  It  takes  an  act 
of  faith  to  have  no  fear  of  the  global  eco- 
nomic and  political  clouds  or  to  maintain 
that  traditional  American  liberties  will  en- 
dure forever. 

For  the  past  generation,  and  particularly 
In  the  past  five  years,  Americans  have  ex- 
perienced pressures  and  have  seen  develop- 
ments at  home  and  abroad  that  raise  some 
doubts  about  the  wlU  of  the  American  people. 
T^ey  have  been  besieged  by  the  threats 
and  obscenities  of  revolutionaries. 

Their  ears  and  eyes  have  been  bombarded 
by  arguments  that  the  country's  leaders,  past 
and  present,  are  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
risk  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country 
for  political  advantage. 

They  have  been  told  that  their  military 
men.  thousands  of  whom  have  died  In  Viet- 
nam, are  elthw  leaders  or  pawns  of  a  vast 
conspiracy  run  by  something  called  the  mlll- 
tary-lndustrtal  complex. 

They  have  been  told  that  patriotism  Is  an 
unworthy  emotion  perpetuated  by  old  men 
who  wear  flag  pins  in  their  lapels,  that  the 
country's  soil,  air  and  water  are  being  fouled 
past  redemption  by  a  people  who  don't  care 
enough  to  clean  them  up.  that  we  are  guUty 
of  racism  and  oppression  and  unwillingness 
to  help  others. 

In  short,  they  tell  us  we  are  an  over-rich, 
selfish,  bigoted,  uncaring  people. 


They  have  been  saying  it  so  long  and  so 
Insistently  that  far  too  many  Americans  are 
beginning  to  beUeve  It, 

So  it  Isn't  any  wonder  that  the  national 
wUl  Is  weakened  and  that  to  some  an  affirma- 
tion of  what  the  country  stands  for — tta 
traditions  and  Its  Ideals  and  its  history — 
may  sound  strange  and  unnatural  In  1971. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  It  will  hurt  none  of 
us  to  recall  the  majestic  words  with  which 
Jefferson  declared  America's  independence 

It  may  help  us  also  to  reflect  that  men  do 
not  attain — or  keep — ^thelr  independence  or 
their  pride  by  denigrating  themselves  and 
their  country. 

Affirmation  Is  sxirely  a  part  at  what  otir 
ailing  country  needs. 

SFXSCH  or  RODMAir  L.  HOOKXB,  Ja.,  PWMtMWT, 
NaTIOMAL    HMTOWDAI,    FOUWDATIOW    AT    TB« 

DBncATioif  OF  TH«  "Hiwro«T  or  AMXaKA** 
Plaous   Ar  Momrr  RxmiMon  Mmcobiau 

July  4,  1971 

Chairman  John  Boland,  Governor  Farrmr, 
Superintendent  McCaw,  Mr.  BurkeU,  other 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentleman: 
On  l)ehalf  of  the  National  Historical  Founda- 
tion, it  Is  a  great  privilege  for  us  to  be  with 
you  today  and  to  participate  In  your  Fourth 
of  July  ceremonies  here  beneath  these  mag- 
nlfloenUy  sculptured  heads  of  Presidents 
Oeorge  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Theo- 
dore Rooeevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  you  recall,  the  original  Oongreeelonal 
bUl  to  construct  the  Memorial,  passed  m 
1929.  named  Gutzon  Borglum  the  sculptor  for 
the  four  figiiree,  and  appropriated  »a50,000  to 
be  matched  by  private  subscription.  The 
measure  also  provided  for  a  "History  of  Amer- 
ica" Inscription  on  the  mountainside. 

As  you  also  know,  the  19S8  Congrewlooai 
Act  provided  for  the  construction  of  the  Hall 
of  Records.  The  lack  of  federal  funds  and 
matching  private  donations.  World  War  n. 
and  the  death  of  the  sculptor,  Out2ion  Bor- 
glum, in  1941,  were  the  cumxilatlng  causes 
for  abandoning  the  carving  of  the  "History 
of  America"  inscription  and  the  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords, and  for  stopping  work  on  the  Memorial. 
The  Memorial's  uncompleted  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords is  now  used  by  wild  mountain  goats  as 
a  shelter.  The  National  Hlstwical  Foundation 
urges  the  completion  of  this  Hall  of  Records 
in  such  a  way  that  this  "History  of  America" 
text  be  carved  there  ae  the  National  Inscrip- 
tion Committee  envisioned  It  would  be,  8« 
years  ago. 

Today's  recognition  given  to  Mr.  Burkett's 
"History  of  America"  is  a  step  forward  since 
1941,  and  Is  a  fine  addition  to  the  Memorial. 
Americans  In  increasing  numbers  are  seek- 
ing a  more  thorough  understanding  and  ^- 
preclatlon  of  their  national  heritage 

Superintendent  McCaw,  the  National  His- 
torical Foundation  wishes  to  present  to  you 
and  to  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  of  tlie 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  all  Americans,  this  bronee  plaque  in- 
scribed with  the  "History  of  America"  (1778- 
1905)  authored  by  WUllam  Andrew  Burkett 
and  selected  In  1938  by  a  National  Inscrip- 
tion Committee,  with  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  chairman,  and  including  sculp- 
tor GutBon  Borglvun  and  17  other  distin- 
guished Americans  •  as  tiie  olBclal  "History 
of  America"  for  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial. 


•  Other  members  were  U.S.  Senators  Key 
Plttman.  Hiram  W.  Jolhnson.  WUllam  B. 
Borah.  Charles  L.  McNary.  Bronson  Cutting, 
Peter  Norbeck.  William  J  Bulow.  Morris 
Sheppard  and  Tom  Connally;  and  cltlaens 
Gutzon  Borglum,  Fred  W.  Sargent.  J.  S.  CuUl- 
nan.  Robert  G.  SproiU,  J.  A.  C.  Chandler.  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt,  Mrs.  Mary  Cary  Rum- 
sey,  Mrs.  Isabella  Oreenway.  M.  C.  and  Harold 
L.  Idus,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Spcbch  or  Waixaci  O  McCaw.  Bvrtxnrmn- 
nrt.  MoTTNT  Rttbhmom  National  Mxmo- 

EIAL,  DCBICATIOM  OT  "BJCBTORT  OF  AHZUCA" 
PUIQTIS,   JtTI.T   4.   1071 

Oovemor  Vknmr,  Mr.  Burkett,  Mr.  Hooker, 
other  dKttngulsbed  guerts,  Udlee  knd  gen- 
Uemen:  On  b«b&lf  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Uj8.  Department  of  the  Interior,  I 
welcome  you  to  Mount  Riiahmore  National 
Memorial  and  to  theae  ceremonies. 

Our  calendars  remind  us  that  today  is 
(quote)  "Independence  Day.  1971".  and  most 
of  ua  take  our  independence— o\ir  freedom — 
quite  casually.  These  great  men  carved  In 
stone  above  us,  especially  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  most  certainly  did  not  take  their 
Independence  casually. 

And  neither  did  the  man  who  carved  them 
there! 

Outson  IBorglnm  was  a  second  generation 
American  of  Danish  parentage.  Generally , 
first  and  second  generation  cltlsens  realize 
that  freedom  Is  precious  and  are  militant 
m  guarding  It.  Sculptor  Borglum  was  an  in- 
tensely nationalistic  and  patriotic  artist.  To 
him.  Americanism  was  a  sort  of  religion. 

He  wanted  to  create  here  at  Mount  Rush- 
more  not  Just  a  work  of  art  but  a  symbol 
of  our  government — a  symbol  of  the  accom- 
pllsiiments  of  the  common  man  In  a  coun- 
try where  that  man  has  political  and  social 
equality. 

He  has  achieved  his  goal  and  has  created 
such  a  symbol.  It  Is  our  observation  that  the 
greatest  Impact  that  Mount  Ruahmore  has 
upon  Its  visitors  Is  not  its  huge  size,  not 
Its  artistic  merit,  but  Its  stimulation  of 
patriotic  emotions. 

This  great  stone  symbol  of  a  free  govern- 
ment attracts  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  they  arrive  surprisingly  well-in- 
formed on  Its  significance. 

In  IMS,  over  two  years  before  Mr.  Borglum 
moved  any  stone  on  Mount  Rushmore.  he 
announced  his  Intention  to  carve  on  the 
mountain  an  entablature.  It  was  to  be  In  the 
configuration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  and  was  to  contain  an  In- 
scription of  the  "History  of  America",  be- 
ginning In  1778  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Borglum  advanced  several  different 
Ideas  on  the  placement  of  the  inscription, 
but  died  In  1941  without  a  definitive  plan 
for  It.  However,  he  never  swerved  from  the  be- 
lief that  the  sculpture  would  be  meaning- 
iMa  to  succeeding  civilizations  without  an 
explanation  carved  In  stone  at  the  site. 

His  son,  Lincoln  Borglum,  holds  this  same 
opinion. 

The  "History  of  America"  written  by  Wil- 
liam Andrew  Burkett  In  1935  was  selected  by 
Outaon  Borglum.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  a  highly  distinguished  selec- 
tion committee  as  the  best  written  among 
835.000  entries  In  a  national  contest. 

Had  Outzon  Borglum  lived  to  see  comple- 
tion of  this  project,  that  history  would  un- 
doubtedly be  cut  Into  the  stone  of  Mount 
Ruahmore  today. 

We  ol  the  National  Park  Service  feel  that 
this  "History  of  America"  is  a  very  definite 
part  of  the  administrative  history  of  the  Me- 
morial, axid  should  occupy  a  prominent  place 
m  Its  interpretive  program. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Hooker,  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  the  National  mstortcal  Foundation 
for  preaentlng  to  us  this  Bronze  Plaque  con- 
taining Mr.  Btirkett's  "History  of  America". 
It  partially  fulfills  one  of  Mr.  Borglum's 
fondest  dreams.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

RKXAJUC8  or  WnxiAM  A.  BmxxTT 
nvraoii  ifcwo  w 
Oovemor  Farrar,  Superintendent  McCaw. 
Mr.     Hooker,     other     distinguished     guests, 
!adles  and  gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  accepting  this  "Tllstory  of 
America"  bronze  plaque  embodying  5*0 
words  written  by  me  In  national  competition 
some  36  yetfs  ago. 


The  lnq>iring  speech  of  Oovemor  Frank 
Parrar.  and  the  splendid  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  United  States  Senator  Oeorge 
McOovem. — the  knowledgeable  support  of 
Superintendent  Wallace  McCaw  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service, — and  the  officers  and 
trustees  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Society,— and  of  the  National  His- 
torical Foundation, — and  the  pleas\ire  of 
sharing  this  honor  with  you  and  my  family 
and  this  large,  patriotically-minded  audi- 
ence here  today, — have  made  this  day  one 
that  I  shall  long  remember. 

My  fellow  Americans: — In  these  conclud- 
ing remarks  at  thU  dedication  ceremony  of 
the  "History  of  America"  plaque  here  at 
America's  Shrine  of  Democracy.  I  wish  to  say 
this: 

Several  young  girls  and  boys  (In  their 
teens)  stopped  me  at  the  Lodge  here  in  the 
Black  Hills  where  Mrs.  Burkett  and  I  are 
staying,  and  asked  me  If  I  were  the  author 
of  the  Mount  Ruahmore  "History  of  Amer- 
ica", and  If  so.  what  would  I  have  to  say 
about  America's  history  since  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  time — some  6fi  years  ago. 

My  answer  was  to  Invite  them  to  Join  this 
magulflcent  audience  here  today.  I  trust  that 
they  came,  for  I  wUl  do  my  best  to  answer — 
First,  the  answer  pointed  out  In  the  words  of 
the  great  historian.  Olbbon,  In  his  history. 
"The  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire". Olbbon  said  that  the  five  basic  reasons 
why  great  civilizations  have  died  are: — Quote 
"1.  The  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home,  which  la  the  basis  for 
human  society. 

"2.  Higher  and  higher  taxes — the  spending 
of  public  money  for  free  bread  and  circuses 
for  the  people. 

"3.  The  mad  craze  tor  pleasure — the  arena 
becoming  every  year  more  exciting,  more 
brutal,  more  Immoral. 

"4.  The  building  of  great  armaments  when 
the  real  enemy  was  within, — the  decay  of 
Individual  responsibility. 

"5.  The  decay  of  religion, — faith  fading  Into 
mere  form,  losing  touch  with  life,  losing 
power  to  guide  the  people."  End  quote. 

The  warning  that  history  repeats  Itself 
has  a  special  meaning  In  the  light  of  the 
above — especially  when  we  realize  that  our 
America,  today.  Is  not  quite  200  years  old,  a 
mere  eyebllnk  In  history,  and  Is  passing 
through  the  same  sequence  that  other  great 
clTllizations  have  passed  through. 

I  reply  also  to  these  young  people  that  his- 
tory has  pointed  out  for  centuries  the  pltfaUs 
that  President  Abraham  Lincoln  said  so 
briefly  In  the  following  9  points: 

President  Lincoln  said,  quote:  "You  can 
not 

"1.  strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
strong; 

"2.  further  the  brotherhood  of  man  by  en- 
couraging class  hatred; 
"3.  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich; 
"4.  help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down 
the  wage  payer; 

"6.  bring  about  prosperity  by  discoiiraging 
profit; 

"6.  establish  sound  security  on  bwrowed 
money; 

"7.  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spending  more 
than  you  earn; 

"8.  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could,  and  should, 
do  for  themselves;  Or 

"9.  build  character,  and  courage,  by  tak- 
ing away  Initiative  and  independence."  End 
quote. 

If  history  has  taught  us  anything,  particu- 
larly the  recent  years,  we  must  be  fearlessly 
determined  to  maintain  a  strong  America 
militarily,  economically  and  morally — if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  traditional  American 
liberties  and  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  leaders  of  world  commimism,  both 
here  In  America  and  In  Russia,  China  and 
three-fourths  of  the  globe,  are  dedicated  to 
destroying  the  United  States  of  America,  and 


let  no  one  ever  tell  you  otherwise  or  deceive 
you  on  that  point. 

What  I  say  here  today  Is  no  doubt  of  fleet- 
ing Interest  to  you — but,  I  feel  compelled  to 
speak  out,  or  If  I  could,  to  shout,  from  every 
housetop — the  warning — "WoAce  up  A?ner- 
ioa—Wake  up— Before  it  U  too  late." 

That  warning  Is  my  answer  to  those  sin- 
cere young  questioning  Americans  who  are 
worrying,  as  you  and  I  and  most  thinking 
Americans  are  worrying,  about  the  "state  of 
our  Union." 

I  also  regretfully  conclude  that  America  Is 
being  systematically  destroyed  from  within, 
morally,  spiritually  and  economically,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously — or  both — by 
liberal  extremists  emd  soft-minded  sentimen- 
talists. For  the  most  part,  these  people  hold 
lifetime  political.  Judicial,  educational,  or 
bureaucratic  positions  of  leadership  within 
our  government.  Ovir  elected  officials  seem 
trapped  Into  Inertia  and  ineffective  leader- 
ship. 

Enemies  of  oxir  Anaerlcan  way  of  life  sneer 
at  everything  American,  but  dally  praise  our 
enemies.  They  sneer  at  our  flag,  and  at  Amer- 
ican patriotism,  and  would  destroy  our  proud 
hlst<»y  as  a  great  nation.  Today  their  tactic 
IS  harassment,  pressiire,  slander,  threats  of 
violence,  and  some  loss  of  lives  and  property 
for  all  who  oppoee  them.  Tomorrow,  their 
tactic  will  be  more  loss  of  lives  and  violence 
and  the  spreading  of  more  fear  and  destruc- 
tion in  order  to  take  over  and  dominate  our 
government  completely. 

We  would  believe  that  someone  would  want 
to  bomb  the  Mount  Ruahmore  Memorial  and 
disfigure  and  destroy  these  noble  figures  of 
our  nation's  greatest  leaders,  and  this  mag- 
nificent Shrine  of  Democr«w:y. — But  such 
revolutionists  exist  today. — ^This  very  Me- 
morial was  alerted  yesterday  and  today  by 
the  FBI  because  of  reports  they  received  of 
such  plans.  Unthinkable,  yet  this  Is  the  type 
of  enemies  from  within  that  we  must  destroy, 
before  they  destroy  us. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  unbelievable 
that  America  could  be  destroyed  from  with- 
in.— These  faceless,  nameless  enemies  within, 
whether  In  government,  education,  science, 
or  public  communication,  or  In  other  fields, 
need  not  Join  any  enemy  attacking  our 
shoree, — they  are  already  helping  to  destroy 
America  from  within. 

These  forces  for  our  destruction  foster 
riots,  immorality,  violence,  race-mongering, 
and  they  demand  second-rate  national  de- 
fenses for  the  United  States  along  with  the 
giving  away  of  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid  to  everyone  in  the  world  except  our  own 
American  businessman,  farmer  or  American 
working  men  and  women.  They  give  only  lip- 
service  to  our  nation's  domestic  crisis. 

The  present  state  of  our  national  economic 
and  financial  affairs  Is  such  that  the  average 
American,  trying  to  maintain  a  home  and 
raise  a  family  and  pay  his  taxes,  has  been  too 
busy  to  fight  back  or  to  protest  what  Is  going 
on  today.  These  hardworking,  conscientious 
Americans, — the  backbone  of  America — 
know  inwardly,  however,  that  there  is  some- 
thing dangerously  wrong  In  their  native 
land,  and  they  are  alarmed, — and  rightly  so. 
X  hope  every  American  will  Join  in  soimd- 
Ing  the  alarm,  "Wake  Up,  America", — and  do 
their  p>art  to  shake  up  their  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  down  and  especially  to 
shake  up  those  hidden  bureaucratic  civil 
servants  and  Judges — those  lifetime  rulers  of 
ours — ^to  understand  OTir  demands  that 
America's  interest  must  come  first  in  all 
their  futiire  thinking: 

1.  That  foreign  loans,  gifts  and  handouts 
must  be  stopped  completely  unto  we  get  our 
own  domestic  house  in  order; 

3.  That  toe  stop  policing  the  rest  of  the 
toorld.  but  guard  our  own  shores,  and  start 
policing  our  own  country  first  to  stamp  out 
the  world's  worst  crime  rate — with  thou- 
sands of  drug  pushers,  murderers,  rapists, 
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thieves,  arsonists,  eorruptors  of  public 
morals  and  public  office,  as  w^  as  violent 
revolutionists  who  should  be  apprehended 
and  departsd; 

3.  That  all  of  our  courts,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, enforce  our  law,  not  compromise  them, 
defy  them,  ovemile  them,  or  try  to  re-wrlte 
them. — In  other  w(»tls,  put  an  end  to  their 
playing  Ood  with  our  laws; 

4.  That  toe  close  our  doors  temporarHjf  to 
all  immiffration  of  f(H«lgn  labor  Into  this 
country  until  oiur  own  unemployment  prob- 
lems are  solved; 

5.  That  America's  Santa  Claus  foreign-aid 
days  of  helping  every  country  in  the  world 
before  we  help  ourselves  are  ot>er; 

6.  That  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  re- 
building of  America  with  our  own  funds,  our 
own  taxes,  and  our  own  sweat,  so  our  people 
will  have  full  employment,  and  decent  living 
conditions. — No  more  of  this  "World  First" — 
draining  our  gold  and  debauching  our  cxir- 
rency  by  fiscal  Irresponsibility  while  we  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  economically,  mili- 
tarily and  spiritually: 

7.  And,  finally,  that  our  leaders  In  govern- 
ment, and  our  educators  and  opinion-form- 
ers stop  their  sentimental  drivel  about  the 
rest  of  the  world's  people  and  their  problems, 
and  start  doing  something  about  solving  first 
of  all  our  oion  country's  problems  of  Infla- 
tion, unemployment,  debt,  high  taxes,  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  policies,  and  work  for  im- 
proved conditions  In  America. — better  and 
healthier  living  conditions  for  ovir  own  Amer- 
ican poor,  needed  housing,  needed  tran^Kir- 
tatlon  and  roads,  better  flxe  and  police  pro- 
tection, proper  sewage  and  Irrigation,  clean 
air,  clean  drinking  water,  stronger  national 
defense — then  work  on  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, trade  and  commerce — ^to  name  only  a 
few — .  In  other  words,  I«t'»  direct  our  Ameri- 
can funds  to  the  problems  of  America, — and 
give  them  first  priority  for  a  change. 

As  a  banker-historian,  I  want  to  limit  my 
last  brief  warning  to  the  subject  of  our 
money.  The  United  States  govemnaent  has 
lost  60%  of  our  gold  reserves  in  the  last  10 
years.  (Down  from  20  billion  to  10  billion). 
Today,  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  the  lowest  gold 
and  silver  reserves  In  over  30  years.  Our  fed- 
eral government  U  over  400  billion  dollars  in 
debt,  and  many  of  our  cities,  counties  and 
state  governments  are  on  the  verge  of  finan- 
cial collapse.  Each  new  President  and  Con- 
gress spends  from  10  to  20  billion  more  dollars 
than  it  collects  in  taxes. — But  each  year 
America  gives  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign 
countries  rather  than  spending  It  on  our 
American  problems,  thereby  causing  a  crisis 
condition  today  whereby  foreigners  can,  if 
they  wish,  legally  demand  35  bUUon  dollars 
from  our  VS.  Treasury  In  gold, — that  Is,  If 
we  had  35  billion  dollars, — we  only  have  10 
billion  In  paynaent  for  material  and  services 
purchased  abroad. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  our  own  American 
government  going  bankrupt  and  our  working 
people  and  businessmen  and  farmers  bur- 
dened by  taxes  and  debt,  while  on  the  other 
band,  the  U.S.  government  foolishly  con- 
tinues to  give  to  Europe  and  to  70  countries 
throughout  the  world,  billions  of  dollars  In 
gifts,  "grants-ln-eJd",  loans,  "credits"  and 
other  cover-up  words  for  handouts  for  which 
no  repayment  is  expected. 

Furthermore,  no  repayment  of  any  kind 
has  been  made  for  such  handouts  on  so- 
called  'loans"  made  to  143  countries  In  the 
last  25  years  totaling  over  500  bilUon  dollars 
to  be  paid  for  by  U.S.  citizen-taxpayers  like 
you  and  me  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  the 
lives  of  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 

This  nightmarish  mishandling  of  our  fiscal 
affairs  is  incredible  and  insulting  to  the  in- 
telligence of  every  American. 

Every  government  official,  high  and  low 
alike,  every  sentimental  tax-eater  from  city 
hall  to  the  halls  of  Congress,  must  soon  come 


to  hear  the  roaring  demands  of  the  electorate 
and  Jtnow  that  those  past  rich  days  of  Amer- 
ica's system  of  "tax  and  tax.  and  spend  and 
spend"  for  things  we  could  get  along  with- 
out, and  for  hand-outs  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  come  to  a  halt,  period. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  vocal  younger  gen- 
eration might  add  this  demand  for  fiscal 
responsibility  to  their  list  of  desired  reforms 
If  they  do  not  maintain  financial  stability  in 
their  homes,  or  in  their  own  lives,  they  will 
go  broke.  The  same  rule  applies  eventvially 
to  all  governments.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

If  history  teaches  us  anything.  It  teaches 
us  that  throughout  time,  the  fall  of  nations 
and  governments  of  all  kinds  has  been  linked 
to  watering-down  and  debasing  the  cxirrency, 
and  to  financial  irresponsibility.  The  chief 
reason  the  Roman  world  fell  was  because 
Roman  currency  became  almost  worthless. 

But  the  imi>ortant  warning  Is  that  with 
the  decline  of  Roman  money,  there  came 
high  Inflation,  toes  of  freedom,  tighter  and 
tighter  government  controls,  and  finally  law- 
lessness, rioting  and  the  total  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

On  the  oth»  hand,  history  shows  us  that 
after  Rome  fell,  the  Byzantine  Empire  came 
into  existence  to  survive  for  1200  years — 
mainly  because  It  maintained  unimpeachable 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  minted  coins  fixed  at 
65  grains  of  pure  gold.  It  minted  this  same 
standard  for  800  years, — Its  people  prospered, 
its  culture  flourished,  and  no  enemy  dared 
attack  its  capital.  Their  leaders  saw  to  it  that 
they  had  gold  to  back  up  and  pay  for  their 
promisee  and  their  culture. 

Rulers  of  the  United  States  government 
since  1933  have  allowed  the  integrity  of  our 
money  to  slip  to  the  point  that  the  Integrity 
of  the  dollar  Is  questioned  dally  In  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Fiscal  irresponsibility  has  been 
the  root  of  America's  basic  problems  for  the 
past  30  years,  and  there  Is  apparently  no  will 
or  leadership  to  change  this  fatal  course. 

By  contrast,  rulers  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire were  so  determined  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  money  that  they  required 
all  bankers,  and  all  public  officials,  mer-. 
chants  and  the  bujring  public  through  whose 
hands  money  passed  to  take  an  oath  never 
to  debase  coins  In  any  manner.  As  a  penalty 
for  violation,  the  offender's  hand  was  cut 
off.  Their  Empire  survived  for  1200  years. 

1  ask  you  how  long  will  you  have  con- 
fidence in  America,  or  any  government  any- 
where that  has  a  400  billion  dollar  federal 
debt,  besides  a  depleted  or  nearly  depleted 
reserve  of  gold  and  silver;  a  government  that 
continues  to  issue  more  and  more  printlne- 
preas  money  and  metallic  coins,  and  spends 
more  tjian  It  earns  year  after  year.  Our 
country  has  nearly  reached  all  of  these  fatal 
points  of  no  retrim.  It  is  alarming  that  no 
leader  In  our  government  anywhere  has  made 
this  our  number  one  national  erisl.«!  to  be 
solved.  I  ask  you,  is  history  repeatlnK  Itself? 
Shouldn't  America  wake  up  before  it  is  too 
late? 

If  you  remember  anything  that  I  have  said 
todav  about  history,  remember  this  last  one 
warning:  remember  that  it  was  Russia's 
Joseph  Stalin  who  tipped  his  hand  when  hp 
said,  "He  who  vrould  destrov  a  nation  shoiilrt 
first  debauch  its  currency."  I  a^k  von  wraln. 
Shouldn't  America  wake  up  before  it  is  too 
late? 

In  conclusion.  I  say  that  I  have  not  lost 
faith  in  America  even  though  I  see  dangers — 
dreadful  dangers — ^hangingr  over  this  countrv 
that  we  love.  We  have  had  wamlnCT  that 
mtwt  be  heeded.  But  we  are  not  afraid  for 
our  country's  future,  for  we  are  not  a  timid, 
faint-hearted  jjeople. 

I  hopefully  believe  that  In  9971  AD  there 
will  be  pilgrimages  to  Mount  Rushmore  by 
Amertosju  still  keeping  alive  their  faith  in 
liberty,  freedom  and  Justice,  immortalized 
here  by  these  four  great  Americans. 

Ood  bless  America. 


HiBToaT  or  ntx  UwmB  SrAns  or  Aif  m* 
Almighty  Ood,  from  this  pulpit  oC  rtooe 
the  Amarioan  people  render  tbft&kagivloc  «Dd 
praise  for  the  new  era  of  dvlltzatton  txoucht 
forth  upon  this  continent  Cervturtee  of 
tyrannical  oppression  saoft  to  these  ahoras, 
Ood-fearing  men  to  seek  In  freedom  the 
guidance  of  the  benevcdent  hand  In  the 
progress  toward  wisdom.,  goodness  toward 
men,  and  piety  toward  Ood. 

1776 — Oonaequently,  on  July  4,  1778,  our 
forefathers  promulgated  a  principle  never 
before  successfully  asBerted,  that  life,  liberty, 
equality,  and  pursuit  of  bapplneas  were  the 
birthrights  of  all  "'*"^<"<<  In  this  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  fonnulated  by  Jaffar- 
son,  beat  a  heart  for  all  humanity.  It  de- 
clared this  country  free  from  BritMb  rule 
and  announced  the  inalleoable  aovereignty 
of  the  people.  Ftaadonl  acddlen  vlotorioutf  y 
consecmted  this  land  with  their  life's  blood 
to  be  free  forevarmore. 

1787 — Ttien,  1787,  for  tiM  first  time  a  gov- 
ernment was  formed  that  derived  Its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Oeneral  Waahlngton  atul  repraaentativea 
frocn  the  thlrtaen  states  fonned  this  sacred 
constitution,  which  embodies  our  faith  In 
Ood  and  In  mankind  by  giving  equal  par- 
ttclpation  in  government  to  all  citizens,  dis- 
tributing the  jxrwerB  of  governing  threefold, 
securing  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
eetaUtshlng  the  right  to  worship  the  Infinite 
according  to  oonsdenoe,  and  assuring  this 
nation's  general  welfare  against  an  em- 
battled world.  This  chart  at  lUktlonal  guid- 
ance has  for  145  years  weathered  the  ravagas 
ot  time.  Its  supreme  trial  came  under  pres- 
sure of  Civil  War,  1861-86.  The  deadly  doc- 
trines of  secession  and  slavery  were  then 
ptirged  away  In  blood.  The  seal  of  the  union's 
finality,  set  by  President  Liiunln,  was  ac- 
cocnpllBhed  like  all  our  trlumf>hs  of  law  and 
humanity,  through  the  wisdun  and  the 
power  oi  an  honest.  Christian  heart.  . 

P^arsl^ted    American    statesmanship    ac-*^ 
quired  by  treaties,  vast  wildemeas  territories 
where    progressive,   adventurous    Americana 
spread  civilization  and  Christianity. 

1803 — Louisiana  was  purobaaed  from 
France.  This  acquisition  extended  the  do- 
minion from  the  Mississippi  river,  across  the 
fertile  prairie  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
paved  the  way  for  America's  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations. 

1819 — The  picturesque  norida  peninsula 
was  ceded  as  payment  of  the  Spanish  obliga- 
tions due  to  Americana. 

1845 — Texas,  having  patterned  American 
democracy  diiring  the  ten  years  of  freedom 
from  Mexican  nile,  accepted  the  invitation  to 
join  the  sisterhood  of  states. 

1846 — The  Oregon  country  was  peacefully 
apportioned  by  the  4^h  parallel  as  the  oom- 
promlsed  international  boundary  ot  the  two 
English-speaking  nations. 

1848 — California  and  territory  likewise  rich 
In  nattural  reeourcee  was  acquired  as  the 
consequence  of  am  inevitable  confilct  with 
Mexico.  In  spirit  of  mutual  concession,  the 
United  States  granted  addltlooal  indem- 
nities for  the  adjustment  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  extending  from  the  Rio 
Orande  to  the  Oulf  of  California. 

1850 — ^Texas  willingly  ceded  the  disputed 
Rio  Orande  Region,  thus  ending  the  drama- 
tic acquisition  of  the  West. 

1867 — ^Alaska  was  purchased  from  Ruasla. 
1904 — The  Panama  Oanal  zone  was  pur- 
chased fks  authorized  by  Preeldent  Theodore 
Booeevelt,  whereupon  our  people  built  a 
navigable  highway  to  conveniently  enable 
the  world's  people  to  shtire  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  of  humcm  industry. 

Now,  these  areas  are  wdded  Into  a  na- 
tion poaeessing  unity,  liberty,  power,  in- 
tegrity and  faith  in  Ood,  with  responsible 
devriopment  of  character  and  the  steady  per- 
formance of  humanitarian  duty. 

Heading  no  fear  of  the  eooooznio  and  poll- 
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ti  Mkl,  chAOtlo  clouds  bovertag  orer  t3w  ««rth, 
tt «  oon»*CT»t*«l  AnMrtcftns  (to<lloat«  thli  n»- 
Uui  b«fore  God.  to  ex»lt  rl«lxt«ou«ieM  and 
U   mfttntAln  nMUnklnd's  oonatltutecl  llb«rtiee 

K   loc^  M  tbe  ••rth  oball  endure.     

William  Ajtoixw  Bxtuectt. 


A  DDREBfl  BY  CONGRESSMAN  QXJNN 
McKAY  BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
RANGE    MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  on  July  28. 
1  >72.  Congressman  GtmN  McKay  g»ve 
a  3  outstanding  address  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society  for  Range 
» [anagement.  This  meeting  was  held  at 
tl  le  Great  Basin  Experimental  Station  In 
t  tah.  In  the  2  years  that  Congressman 
»  [cKay  has  served  the  State  of  Utah  In 
t  le  Congrees  of  the  United  States  he  has 
s  lo-wn  a  great  ability  to  Join  together  the 
reeds  for  economic  development  with 
tie  concerns  of  environmental  orotec- 
t  on.  The  subject  of  his  speech  last  July 
c  eals  rather  directly  with  this  topic,  for 
i ;  points  out  the  necessity  of  professional 
range  management  that  protects  basic 
resources  while  enhancing  the  proper 
economic  uses  of  our  open  range. 

Because  I  believe  this  speech  deserves 
ulde  recognition,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  Included  at  this  point  in 
IheRKORD. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
lis  follows: 
iSmcK  UMLiroKD  Bsrou  AmruAL  MDtdto 

or    THK    SOCIBTT    FOB    RaMOS    MaKA««MM«T, 
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I  un  deeply  honored  to  be  Invited  to  ad- 
( Lress  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
;  lange  Management.  I  am  especially  delighted 
hat  the  Society  has  choaen  the  Great  Basin 
Sxpertmental  Station  as  the  location  for  Its 
neeting.  In  a  way.  this  event  brings  together 
nto  one  place  at  one  time  two  of  the  most 
mportant  Institutions  In  the  country  dedl- 
;ated  to  sound,  practical  environmental  ac- 
;lon.  The  Society  for  Range  Management  has 
'or  years  demonstrated  responsible  concern 
'or  the  protection  and  development  of  an 
aspect  of  our  environment.  Range  Manage- 
ment here  In  the  west  la  vital  to  our  economy 
ind  style  of  UvUig.  I  congratulate  this  out- 
standing society  and  Its  4.000  members  for 
their  diligent  and  professional  concern. 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Great  Basin  Station  of  the 
TSDrest  Service  which  for  60  years  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  best  range  and 
watershed  research  that  has  gone  on  In  this 
country.  A  review  of  the  published  research 
which  has  been  done  at  this  station  amply 
bears  out  this  concliislon.  I  also  get  the  feel- 
ing In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Great 
Basin  Station  that  It  has  provided  a  training 
ground  for  most  of  the  outstanding  profes- 
sional environmentalists  of  the  last  50  years. 
The  fine  facUlUes  at  the  Great  Basin  Sta- 
tion are  a  sharp  contrast  to  conditions  In  the 
early  days  when  director  Ftorsllng  was  beg- 
ging the  Ogdea  Utah  office  to  give  him  a  desk 
with  drawers  so  they  would  have  a  place 
to  store  papers.  Profess  tonal  range  manage- 
ment, too,  has  come  a  long  way  from  Its  early 
days    to   a   position    at   respected   scientific 
casearch  cafMhlUty.  I  congratulate  both  for 
their  outstanding  developinent. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  some 
cxincems  I  have  over  the  Increailng  suspicion 
In  which  professional  land  management  ef- 
forts are  held  and  the  apparenUy  Increaalfig 
Influence  of  amateurs  In  this  field. 

Tou  people  are  \inder  attack  from  two  very 
active   groups.   On   the   one   hand,   you  are 


perceived  as  meddlers  by  those  who  would 
use  the  land  solely  for  private  gain.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  are  oppoeed  by  those  who 
would  close  the  land  to  aU  but  the  most 
limited  h\iman  presence  and  who.  therefore, 
And  the  term  "management"  synonymous 
with  exploitation. 

Many  people,  for  example,  lament  our  di- 
minishing wildlife — a  concern  which  I  share. 
I  object,  however,  to  the  rejection  of  skilled 
and  professional  management  as  a  means  of 
preserving  wildlife.  This  approiush  Is  Uken 
all  too  often  and  It  does  nothing  but  emo- 
tlonallae  this  technical  subject. 

The  same  phenomenon  exists  In  the  area 
of  land  management.  I  object  to  the  UnpUcit 
assumption  present  In  so  much  of  the  en- 
vironmental commentary  of  today  that  if 
man  would  Just  leave  the  land  alone.  It  wotild 
return  to  some  mythical  pristine  condition. 
Although  a  current  TV  commercial  warns 
that  we  sho\ildn't  anger  mother  nature,  I'm 
willing  to  run  a  small  risk  and  confess  that 
In  some  ways,  I  trust  you  people  more  than 
her! 

Perhaps  It  Is  that  she  has  too  many  widely 
diversified  Interests  to  look  out  for  and  can- 
not give  all  of  her  children  equal  attention. 
In  contrast,  you  people  have  a  specific  dic- 
tate plus  adequate  training. 

I  think  that  some  aspects  of  the  history 
of  Utah  confirm  this  point.  The  creation  of 
fertile  farm  land  and  the  early  planning  of 
spacious  communities  Is  a  testimony  to  the 
way  tn  which  men  and  women  with  p\irpoee 
and  will  can  Improve  the  quality  of  unde- 
veloped territory.  The  work  at  the  great 
basin  station  In  the  area  of  watershed  devel- 
opment Is  another  example  of  this  point. 

We  cannot  view  man's  relationship  with 
nature  as  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
two  opposing  forces.  Rather,  we  must  real- 
ize that  man,  armed  with  solid  research  and 
sound  plans  can  both  develop  and  enhance 
the  natural  resources  and,  at  the  same  time 
make  these  resources  available  without  de- 
spoiling them. 

We  cannot'lgnore  this  point.  Again,  Utah's 
case  Is  Instructive  while  most  of  our  pop- 
ulation la  concentrated  Into  a  narrow  band 
along  the  Wasatch  front,  we  depend  upon 
the  rest  of  the  State  for  our  existence.  The 
deserts  produce  winter  range  for  livestock 
and  game,  the  mountains  produce  about 
three -fourths  of  the  water  needed  In  Utah, 
as  well  as  summer  range  for  livestock  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  and  limited  wood  prod- 
ucts. Together,  they  provide  a  source  for 
growing  tourist   Industry. 

Unregulated  use  of  these  resources  has  in 
the  past  and  can,  at  the  present  time,  result 
In  their  rapid  depletion.  The  unrestricted 
grazing  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Taylor 
Act  resulted  In  range  depletion  and  mud 
flows  which  caused  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty all  along  the  Wasatch  front.  The  prob- 
lem of  uncontrolled  grazing  and  the  subse- 
quent destruction  of  the  watershed — had  It 
been  left  unattended — could  have  had  dras- 
tic effects  throughout  the  Intermountaln 
west.  It  Is  foolish  to  suggest,  however,  that 
we  8ho\Ud  simply  withdraw  from  these  re- 
sources. 

The  remedy  for  the  problems  stemming 
from  uncontrolled  use  of  our  forest  and 
range  resources  la  not  to  remove  them  from 
use,  but  to  determine  which  kinds  and  pat- 
terns of  uses  are  most  productive.  We  can- 
not afford  to  develop  land  which  should  be 
loft  for  watershed;  we  should  not  turn  land 
ideally  suited  for  agriculture  Into  Industrial 
areas;  nor  should  we  deny  access  to  land 
needed  for  public  recreation. 

"Thomas  Carlyle  once  said  to  an  Ameri- 
can: Te  may  boast  o'  yer  democracy,  or  any 
Ither  'cracy',  or  any  kind  of  political  roob- 
Ish;  but  the  reason  why  yer  laboring  folk 
are  so  happy  Is  that  we  have  a  vast  deal  o' 
land  for  a  verra  few  people.'  " 

WWle  this  was  undoubtedly  right  In  1868, 
we  must  reallae  that  we  are  faced  with  a 


fixed  area  of  land  and  a  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation, with  aU  of  the  newly  expanding  de- 
mands which  people  place  on  land.  The  total 
land  acreage  In  the  continental  VS.  is 
1,904,000,000,  but  once  we  have  that  figure — 
we  really  dont  know  much  about  the  quali- 
tative aspects  of  It.  The  recent  wlldemess 
Inventory  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Service 
Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  needs  to  be  done 
with  all  public  land. 

"Considering  that  the  nation  has  sup- 
ported such  bits  of  inventory  as  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  and  the  Year  of 
the  Quiet  Sun,  and  spending  billions  on  find 
out  more  about  the  mocm.  It  la  Interesting 
that  we  have  not  bothered  to  find  out  much 
about  what  Is  right  here."  It  la  Interesting  to 
think  that  we  may  have  ^>ent  more  money 
mapping  the  moon  that  we  have  spent  map- 
ping our  own  land.  About  18%  of  Utah  Is 
presently  unmapped! 

Given  the  future  demands  on  our  re- 
sources. It  Is  essential  that  we  come  up  with 
Increased  products  from  such  natural  re- 
sources as  forage,  minerals,  water,  timber, 
etc.,  and  many  Increaaed  services  such  as 
recreation  and  transportation.  To  do  this 
will  require  more  Intensive  management 
which  will  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
environment. 

All  of  this  requires  more  creative  and 
professional  research.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
amateur  ecologtet  may  be  doing  us  more 
harm  .than  good  by  suggesting  all  or  noth- 
ing kli«ds-6f  environmental  strategies.  The 
sudden  conversion  of  mllUons  of  Americans 
to  ecology  has  certainly  Increased  aware- 
ness about  our  environmental  problems 
and  Is  to  be  welcomed  for  that.  But  In  sMne 
ways  It  reminds  me  of  an  encoiinter  I  re- 
cently heard  about.  It  seems  two  young  citi- 
zens met  on  the  street  one  day.  "What's 
this  I  hear  about  you,"  demanded  one,  "I 
heard  you  said  you  do  not  believe  In  ecol- 
ogy." 

The  replay  was  Instant  and  Indignant: 
"It's  a  lie.  I  never  said  I  didn't  believe  In 
eccAogy.  I  do  believe  In  It.  It  Is  the  savior  of 
our  society.  I'd  die  for  ecology.  All  I  said 
vraa  that  I  dldnt  know  what  It  means!" 

When  It  comes  to  ecology,  everyone  be- 
lieves m  It  and  some  may  even  be  willing 
to  die  for  It,  but  I'm  not  certain  enough 
of  \XB  know  what  It  really  means.  As  many 
of  you  know  all  too  well,  we  are  too  often 
willing  to  pay  for  actions  In  this  country  but 
not  for  thought.  We  want  to  rid  the  West 
of  halogeton.  for  example,  but  are  not  willing 
to  devote  sufficient  resources  to  finance  the 
development  of  robust  varieties  of  shrubs 
and  grasses  to  displace  It.  It  reminds  me  of 
an  old  story  told  about  an  American  tourist 
In  the  desert  of  Afghanistan  whose  big  ex- 
pensive car  had  broken  down.  No  one  could 
figure  out  what  was  the  matter;  even  the 
factory  representative  who  was  flown  in  gave 
up.  The  tourist  was  ready  to  abandon  the 
car  and  go  home  when  someone  remembered 
that  an  old  blacksmith  who  lived  beyond 
the  mountains  some  distance  away  had.  In 
his  youth,  tinkered  with  engines. 

In  his  despair  the  tourist  sent  for  him. 
Three  days  later,  the  old  man  appeared  on  a 
mule.  He  took  one  look  at  the  car  and  asked 
for  a  hammer.  He  gently  tapped  one  spot  on 
the  engine  twice,  and  said,  "start  her  up," 
and  the  engine  purred  like  new. 

"What  do  I  owe  you,"  the  grwteful  tourist 
asked. 

"A  hundred  dollars!" 
"What,   a  hundred   dollars   for   two  taps 
with  the  hammer?" 

"WeU,  let  me  Itemlw  It  for  you,"  said  the 
old  man.  "For  two  taps  with  the  hammer- 
ten  cents;  for  having  known  tohere  to  tap — 
99  dollars  and  90  cents." 

Too  often  In  environmental  problems  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  action,  but  before 
sound  action  can  be  taken,  we  need  to  sup- 
port professional  research  and  the  develop- 
ment  of   a   systematic   body   of   knowledge 
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altMUt  the  environment.  With  a  total  ban  on 
all  poisons  for  predator  control,  how  are  we 
going  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
sbeep  aiKl  cattle?  With  the  ban  of  herbi- 
cides for  brush  control,  bow  are  we  going 
to  prevent  the  uncontroUed  spread  of 
noxious  weeds?  With  the  executive  ban  on 
clear  cutting,  how  are  we  going  to  maintain 
adequate  production  of  timber?  These  and 
many  other  questions  require  research  and 
tlie  application  of  sound  management  prin- 
ciples. 

Because  I  believe  this  so  strongly,  I  have 
consistently  urged  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  give  a 
high  priority  to  such  things  as  shrub  re- 
search, plnyon- Juniper  research,  and  re- 
search Into  restoring  lands  damaged  by  strip 
mining.  In  these  efforts,  I  have  been  moder- 
ately successful.  But  much  more  needs  to 
be  done. 

In  the  ages  past,  man  could  shrug  his 
shoulders  in  the  face  of  many  of  the  evils 
of  life  because  he  was  powerless  to  control 
them.  Now  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves.  Few  things  are  any  longer  Inevit- 
able. And  since  everything  can  be  accom- 
plished, everything  must  be  chosen  deliber- 
ately. It  Is  in  the  human  power  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  man  to  achieve  a 
level  of  human  welfare  exceeding  our  wildest 
Im&glnlngs,  or  to  continue  to  plunder  our 
planet  and  Its  resources  and  destroy  our  very 
existence.  I  have  always  accepted  the  scrip- 
tural verse  which  says:  "That  which  cometh 
of  the  earth  Is  ordained  for  the  use  of 
man  .  .  ."  Of  course.  It  must  be  used  In  a 
planned  and  reasonable  way.  It  Is  not  a 
choice  between  turning  back  the  clock  to 
some  mythical  past,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  or  to  continue  uncontrolled  resource 
use,  as  others  would  have  us  believe.  The 
choice  lies  somewhere  between  and  it  Is  up 
to  us  to  make  that  choice.  In  doing  so,  I 
believe  we  will  find  that  the  enemies  of  our 
environment  are  not  management  and  tech- 
nology, but  are,  Instead,  ignorance,  Intem- 
perance and  greed. 


REPORT  ON  ACTTVrriES  OF  THE  MI- 
NORITY IN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  IN 
1972 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  the 
Republican  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  member,  made  a  dis- 
tinctive record  of  constructive  contribu- 
tions and  effective  legislative  achieve- 
ment. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  a 
number  of  instances,  the  central  con- 
cepts around  which  major  legislation 
was  built  originated  on  the  minority 
side.  These  contributions  cover  all  areas 
of  activity  of  the  committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  report  I  have  pre- 
pared cm  these  contributions  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcori). 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrrxE  on  Labor  ako  Pubuc  Weltaju: — 

MlNORTTY   REPorr 

HEALTH 

National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Prevention  Act 
(Public  haw  9Z-2M) 

A  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Tunney  and 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Javlts,  Schwelker. 
Taft,  Brooke,  Case,  Griffin,  Percy,  Roth  and 
Thurmond  for  the  prevention  of  sickle  cell 
anemia  provided  the  basis  for  this  Act. 

Minority  amendments  written  into  law  in- 
clude: 

First.  Provide  for  community  representa- 


tion in  prognm  opsgatton    fisnator  Schwel- 
ker. 

Second.  Priority  In  making  grants  to  areas 
having  greatest  number  of  persons  In  need 
of  alekls  cell  servloeB — Senator  Javlts. 
OommwnlcoMe  Difcose  Control  Ajnendmenta 
Act  0/  1972  (Fvblic  Lata  92-44$) 

A  bin  introduced  by  Senator  Javlts  to 
control  and  prevent  venereal  disease  and  co- 
apoxitond  by  Senators  Domlnick.  Beall.  Staf- 
ford, Taft,  Btodk»,  Oase.  Gurney,  Percy. 
Young,  and  Baker,  toegther  with  legisla- 
tion introd\ioed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Health  Sulioommlttse,  and  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Javlts,  Schwelker  and  Tower,  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  this  Act. 

Minority  amendments  written  Into  law  In- 
clude: 

First.  Ensure  patient  care  and  treatment 
for  VD  oQOfldentlal — Senators  Javlts  and 
Domink* 

Second.  Increase  family  planning  services 
grant  authorisation — Senator  Javlts. 

Third.  Increase  mintiw^i  vD  forxnula  grant 
state  allotment — Senator  Domlnick. 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood 
Act  of  1972 
(PubUc  Law  9^2-423) 

A  btU  to  establish  a  more  effective  national 
program  to  combat  America's  number  one 
iKiUer  Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Javlts,  Schwelker, 
Beall,  Taft,  Domlnick  and  Percy,  together 
with  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Bchweikex 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Bennett,  Stev- 
ens and  Baker  provided  the  basis  for  this 
Act. 

Minority  amenduMnts  written  into  law  In- 
clude: 

First,  prevention  programs  for  cardiovas- 
cular   disease — Senator    Schwelker. 

Second,  establish  Assistant  Director  for 
Health  Information  Programs — Senator 
Schwelker. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Act 
(Public  Law  92-265) 

The  Administration  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  Percy  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Javlts,  Beall,  Schwelker.  Domlnick,  Pack- 
wood,  Stafford,  Taft,  Scott,  Brock,  Gurney, 
Roth,  Orlflln,  Dole,  Brooke,  Pell.  Miller. 
Mathlas,  Saxbe,  Beimett,  Boggs,  Hansen. 
Case,  Bellmon,  Pearson,  Tower,  Mundt  and 
Cotton  together  with  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  the  Alco- 
holism cold  Narcotics  Subcommittee,  and  co- 
^>onsored  by  Senator  Javlts,  provided  the 
basis  for  this  Act.  Many  technical  amend- 
ments were  auUiored  by  the  minority. 
Drug  Addict  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972 
(Public  Law  02-     ) 

A  bin  to  Increase  the  Commission's  appro- 
priations Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts  and 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Schwelker  and 
Packwood  provided  the  basis  for  this  Act. 

LABOB 

Eqpial  Employment   Opportunities  Enforce- 
ment Act 
(Public  Law  92-2«l) 

First,  authorization  for  Commission  to  en- 
ter into  settlement  agreements — Senator 
Javlts. 

Second,  providing  Commission  with  power 
to  Institute  court  actions  rather  than  issue 
cease  and  desist  actions — Senator  Domlnick. 

Third,  creation  of  an  Independent  general 
counsel — Senators  Taft,  Schwelker.  Javlts, 
Beall. 

Fourth,  provision  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity for  civil  service  employees  and 
power  to  bring  suits  In  Federal  district 
courts — Senator  Domlnick. 

Fifth,  establishment  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Coordinating  Council  to  over- 


see activities  of  various  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering antkllscnmiaatlon  law» — Sen- 
ator Javlts. 

Sixth,  a  two-year  Umltatton  on  the  UabU- 
Ity  of  employers  for  back  pay — Senator  Taft. 

Seventh,  preclusion  of  transfer  of  Oflloe  of 

Federal  Contract  CooxpUanos  from  the  Labor 

Department  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 

portiuiity  Commission — Senator  Saxbe. 

Service  Contract  Act  Amendment 

(PubUc  Law  93-     ) 

First,  provision  that  existing  wage  ratss 
and  fringe  benefits  shall  be  binding  on  suc- 
cessor employers,  unless  ths  Secretary  of  La- 
bor finds,  after  a  hsartng.  that  such  exist- 
ing wages  or  benefits  ais  substantlaUy  at 
variance  with  prevailing  rates — Senator  Taft. 

Second,  limitation  on  requiramsnt  that  the 
Secretary  make  wage  determinations  to  con- 
tracts Invulving  employment  of  five  or  mors 
employees — Senator  Taft. 

Black  Lung  Beneflta  Act 
(PubHcLawBa-SOS) 

First,  limitation  of  delay  of  assumption  by 
employers  of  responfilbllity  to  pay  benefits — 
Senator  Javlts. 

Second,  provision  to  maks  additional  cat- 
egories of  dependents  eligible  for  benefits — 
Senator  Schwelker. 

KSUCATIOM 

The  Adminlstratk>n's  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1971,  Introduced  by  Senators 
Javlts  and  Orlflln,  together  with  legislation 
sponsored  by  Majority  ntembers,  formed  the 
basis  for  Title  VII  (the  'Emergency  School 
Aid  Act")  of  this  Act.  Otbw  contributions 
Include — 

First,  establishment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  k>  foster  educational  re- 
search— Senators  Prouty,*  Domlnick,  Orlflln, 
Javlts.  Packwood,  Saxbe,  Schwelker,  and 
Scott. 

Second,  establishment  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  to  enhance  llqtiidity 
for  guaranteed  student  loans  through  pro- 
viding s  warehousing  and  secondary  market- 
ing wuwVi^wiMTTt— ^onatf»r  Domlnick. 

Third,  establishment  of  a  program  to  stim- 
ulate Innovation  in  postseoondary  educa- 
tion— Senators  Javlts,  Beall.  Domlnick.  Orlf- 
fln,  Prouty,  Schwelker,  and  Scott. 

Fourth,  establishment  of  ethnic  heritage 
studies  (.enters  for  study  of  the  contributions 
of  the  cultural  heritage  of  ethnic  groups  of 
the  Nation — Senator  Schwelker. 

Fifth,  program  of  emergency  assistance  for 
institutions  of  higher  education  experiencing 
serious  «"»"'^^'  stress — Senators  BeaLl  and 
Domlnick. 

Sixth,  authorization  of  matching  grants  to 
States  for  State  scholarship  Incentives — 
Senator  Javlts. 

Seventh,  requirement  of  a  comprehensive 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  the  financing  of  poet-second- 
ary education — Senator  Javlts. 

Eighth,  Inclusion  tn  definition  of  develop- 
ing Institutions  of  JunlcH-  and  community  col- 
leges located  in  or  near  Indian  reservations^ 
Senator  Domlnick. 

Ninth,  inclusion  of  special  proMems  of 
career  education  in  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation— Senator  Schwelker. 

Tenth,  authorization  of  grants  to  improve 
planning  and  management  capability  of 
higher  education  Institutions — Senator  Beall. 

Eleventh,  inclusion  of  half-time  students 
in  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program — 
SeiMitor  Javlts. 

Twelfth,  establishment  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity Centers  to  couns^  poor  and  others 
on  entering  college — Senator  Javlts. 

Thirteenth,  establishment  of  a  new  aca- 
demic facilities  loan  Insurance  program  for 
non-profit,  private  institutions  at  post- 
secondary  education — Senator  Prouty. 

Foxirteenth,  requirement  for  study  to  re- 
sult in  specific  recommendations  on  a  n»- 
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tl<inwt<le  ooet-of-«<liicfttlon   oost-Moountlng 
m  »th<xtolo(7 — Senator  8ehw«lker. 

Plfteenth,  lnclu*lon  of  young  dallnquenta 
10  tkdvlt  oorrMtlocAl  insUtutloiu  In  TlUe  I, 
E^ment*ry  and  SwxnuUry  Kducatlon  Act,  on 
bails  M  dcUnqxMnta  In  JuT«nU«  Instl- 
vitlona — 8«n*tor  B— 11. 

Slzt««ntb,  r«q'Jlr«m«nt  th*t  student  aid 
piogram*  recelTs  prtorlty  In  funding — Sen- 
ator Prouty. 

Seventeenth,  eatebUsliment  of  a  Bureau 
ol  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  within 
tl  e  U.S.  Office  of  Education — Senators  Javlts, 
B  lall,  Domlnlck,  Prouty,  Schwelker.  and  Taft. 

Eighteenth,  provision  for  employment  of 
hgh  school  and  ooUege  students  as  tutors 
01  instructional  assistants  for  educationally 
d^dvantaged  children — Senator  Prouty. 

Nineteenth,  amendment  to  meet  problems 
oi  discrimination  against  particular  categor- 
ic i  of  students  In  guaranteed  Io«n  program — 
Sinator  Javlts. 

Twentieth,  provision  for  the  r^traUilng  of 
t4  achera  to  enable  them  to  teach  otbw  grade* 
a  ■  subjects  In  which  teacher  abortagea  azlafe — 
Senator  Prouty. 

Twenty-first,  authorization  of  construc- 
tipn  grants  for  removal  of  architectural  bar- 
rlsrs  to  handicapped  paraooa — Senator 
Javlts. 

Twenty -second,  expansion  of  program  of 
lihprovlng    training    opportiinltlea    for    ele- 
i^entary  and  secondary  education  paraonnel 
encourage  peraons  to  aerra  aa  tutors  In 
-school,       elementary       and       secondary 
1  B£sea — Senator  Prouty. 

Twenty-third,  consolidation  of  certain 
higher  education  programs — Senator  Javlta. 

Twenty -fourth,  authorizing  use  of  >du- 
c4tlon  Profeastons  Derelopmant  Act  funda  to 
t  aln  teachers  of  American  Iiullan  children — 
S^natcv  Prouty. 

Twenty-fifth,  Increasing  to  6%  or  •aO.OOO, 
wlhlchever  Is  greater,  the  amount  whl6b  a 
State  may  expend  for  admlnlstratkxi  of  Ita 
p  lan  for  attracting  and  qualifying  teachers  to 
□  leet  critical  teacher  shortages — Senator 
IfX)uty. 

Twenty -sixth,  provision  for  uniform  appli- 
cation requirements  under  several  categorl- 
c  H  programs — Senator  Prouty. 

Twenty -seventh,    tnclualoa    of    voltintear 
flkvmen  In  vocational  education  programs — 
Ssnatcr  Boggs. 
Amendment   to  Chtaranteed   Sttulent  Lorn 


(Public  Law  9a-S81) 
This  bill  was  sponaored  by  Senator  Dom- 
\hitk.  and   coeponaored  by  Senators,  Beall. 
E  oggs.  Case,  Cook.  Orlffln.  Javtta.  Scott  and 
"^oung. 

XMPLOTMXNT,    MANFOWKB    AMD    POVCXTT 

"^he  Manpover  Development  and  Training 
Act  Amendment  of  1972 
(Public  Law  03-a77) 
S.  3064,  which  was  the  basis  for  this  meas- 
ilre,  was  developed  Jointly  by  Senator  Javlts 
a  ad  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  who 
Introduced  the  bill  on  January  21.  1972. 

The  Act  extends  the  Manp>ower  Develop- 
i^ent  and  Training  Act  of  1983  through  fiscal 
1973. 


^«  gconomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 

1972 

(PubUo  Law  93-424) 

S.  3010.  which  was  the  basis  for  this  meas- 
ure, was  developed  Jointly  by  Senator  Javlts 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  who 
ilitroduced  the  bUl  on  December  13.  1971. 

The  Act  extends  the  Economic  Opportunity 
4ct  of  1964  through  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
df  1972  add  to  the  Act  a  new  title  for  Com- 
I  lunlty  Economic  Development,  co-authored 
t  y  Senator  Javlts,  as  well  as  other  provisions 
1  acluded  by  Senates  Javlts,  Increasing  asslst- 
ance  to  eldM'ly  and  other  low-Income  p>er- 
e  3ns  not  now  fully  covered  and  for  Increased 
satl-poverty  efforts  In  Puerto  Rico. 


I     TOCATIOMAL    BaHAa*UTATK>X 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972 
(Public  Law  93-     ) 

First,  requirement  for  an  Indlvlduallaed 
written  rehabUltatlon  program  to  serve  as 
blueprint  tor  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
client  and  as  a  means  of  assessing  progress 
and  allowing  client  participation— Senator 
Stafford. 

Second,  provision  for  nondlscTlmlnatlon  In 
hiring  of  handicapped  under  Federal  grants — 
Senates  Javlts. 

Third,  to  order  to  encourage  hiring  of 
handicapped,  provision  that  unpaid  work  ex- 
perience of  an  Individual  within  a  Federal 
agency  shall  not  be  considered  Federal  em- 
ployment for  purpoees  of  Federal  personnel 
laws  and  regulations — Senator  Taft. 

Fourth,  requirement  that  In  filling  posi- 
tions of  the  newly-created  Office  for  the 
Handicapped,  special  emphasis  is  to  be  given 
to  handicapped  individuals — Senator  Staf- 
ford. 

Fifth,  mcluslon  of  the  homebound  in  State 
plans,  research  and  training — Senator  Javlts. 

Sixth,  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  mclude 
In  his  annual  repwrt  a  report  on  research  and 
training  activities  under  the  Act — Senator 
Stafford. 

Seventh,    establishment    of   National    Ad- 
visory   Council    on    Rehabilitation    (rf    the 
Handicapped  and  State  Advisory  Councils — 
Senator  Javlts. 
;*  Eighth,  require  the  Secretary  to  conduct 

Ttudy  of  the  role  of  sheltered  woriKshops 
lu  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  handi- 
capped Individuals — Senator  Stafford. 

Ninth,  provision  derlning  eligibility  for 
participation  in  services  of  rehabilitation 
center  for  deaf  individuals — Senator  Javlts. 

Tenth,  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  to  ad- 
minister Act — Senator  Stafford. 

Eleventh,  requirement  that  no  funds  for 
non  vocational -goal  rehabilitation  services 
shall  be  expended  unless  maximum  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  assistance  from 
other  sources — Senator  Javlts. 

Twelfth,  provision  for  special  consideration 
to  qualified  handicapped  Individuals  In  filling 
positions  on  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped — Senator 
StaScvd. 

Thirteenth,  inclusion  of  "acquisition"  In 
the  definlticm  of  "construction" — Senator 
Javlts. 

Fourteenth,  provision  for  consultation  with 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  In  establish- 
ment and  suppwrt  of  Rehabilitation  Engi- 
neering Research  Centers,  in  evaluation  of 
programs  and  projects,  and  In  study  on 
sheltered  workshop* — Senator  Javlts. 

Fifteenth,  require  the  Secretary  to  report 
on  evaluation  of  use  of  funds  for  individuals 
with   severe   handicaps — Senator  Javlts. 

Sixteenth,  provide  for  study  of  architec- 
tural designs  to  assist  handicapped  persons — 
Senator  Percy. 

Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Services 

Amendments  of  1972 

(PubUclAwSa-     ) 

The  Administration  blU.  S.  3391,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Beall  and  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Javlts.  Schwelker.  Packwood  and 
Taft,  together  with  legislation  introduced  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Aging  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Esgleton,  provided  the  basis  for  this 
Act. 

Other  Minority  provisions  written  Into  law 
are  as  follows : 

First,  provision  for  establishing  an  Infor- 
mation and  Resources  Clearinghouse  for  the 
Aging — Senator  Beall. 

Second,  coordination  and  consolidation  in 
anticipation  of  comprehensive  manpower  leg- 
islation relative  to  Older  Americans  Oom- 
munlty  Service  Employment  provisions — 
Senatoc  Javlts. 

Third,  special  provision  authorizing  serv- 


ices to  assist  older  persons  to  avoid  institu- 
tionalization—Senator  Packwood. 

Fourth,  special  provision  for  study  and 
demonstration  projects  on  the  transportation 
problems  of  older  Americans — Senator 
Stafford. 

Fifth,  ^>ecial  provision  to  authorize  area 
tigencles  on  aging  to  provide  opportunities  for 
older  cltlaens  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  day 
care  services  to  children — Senator  Beall. 

Sixth,  preference  to  existing  offices  on  ag- 
ing of  local  governmental  units  In  the  target- 
ing of  planning  and  service  grants — Senator 
Javlts. 

Seventh,  the  lncl\islon  of  language  author- 
izing the  hiring  of  older  Americans  to  fill  staff 
positions  in  the  administrative  structure  re- 
sponsible for  older  American  projects — Sen- 
ator Beall. 

Eighth,  postponement  until  1974,  of  con- 
solidation of  administration  provisions  con- 
cerning nutrition  programs  with  other  older 
American  programs — Senator  Javlts. 

8C1XNCX 

Sational  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  92-372) 
The  Administration  bill,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Domlnick,  together  with  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  National  Science  Fo\mda- 
tlon,  formed  the  basis  for  this  Act. 


KILLING  AT  A  DISTANCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
struck  by  the  article  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  October  12  by  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Church.  The 
article,  entitled  "Our  Airmen  in  Thai- 
land— Professionalizing  the  War," 
stre.ssed  the  attitude  of  detachment  and 
remoteness  shared  by  the  professional 
pilots  conducting  Vietnam  bombing  raids 
from  Thailand. 

In  today's  New  York  Times  there  Is  a 
simllsu-  article  about  pilots  flying  B-52 
missions  from  Guam.  An  electronic-war- 
fare officer  aboard  one  of  the  giant  bomb- 
ers said: 

We're  so  far  away.  It's  an  Impersonal  war 
for  us. 

A  crewman  remarked  that  bombing 
Vietnam  from  a  B-52  was  like  "deliver- 
ing the  mail."  A  pilot  said: 

For  all  you  know,  you  could  be  bombing 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  are  profes- 
sionals trained  to  do  their  job  efficiently 
and  ungues tioningly.  But  the  American 
public  should  not  forget  that  these  men 
and  their  flghter-bomber  colleagues  are 
dropping  2  tons  of  bombs  every  minute. 
Those  who  have  survived  B-52  raids  have 
recounted  that  the  world  around  them 
suddenly  and  terrtfsrlngly  explodes  and 
turns  to  fire.  So  I  think  that  the  pilots' 
sense  of  detachment  about  bombing 
should  not  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Aboard  a  B-52  Bombeb  High  Over  VnrrNAM 

A   Crew   Takes   Past   in    an   "Ihpersonal 

Wab" 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

Andersen  Air  Force  Basx,  Ottam,  October 
4. — Six  hours  and  14  minutes  after  taking 
off  from  this  Pacific  Island  base,  Capt.  Terry 
Jennings'  B-sa  shuddered  and  33.500  pounds 
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of  high-explosive  bombs  plummeted  toward 

South  Vietnam. 

A  few  seconds  later  a  ground  conUxdler 
radioed,  "good  jobs."— the  bombs  were  right 
on  target.  ,  ^,        , 

There  was  not  a  flicker  of  reaction  from 
^ny  of  the  six  crewmen,  no  sign  of  satisfac- 
tion or  any  trace  of  excitement — an  attitude, 
or  cause,  that  has  been  coounon  in  bomber 
crews  for  years. 

For  the  crewmen,  sitting  In  their  air-condi- 
tioned compartments  more  than  five  miles 
above  the  steamy  Jungle  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  bomb  run  had  been  merely  another 
familiar  technical  exercise.  The  crew  knew 
virtually  nothing  about  their  target  and  they 
showed  no  curiosity. 

Only  the  radar-navigator,  who  in  earlier 
wars  would  have  been  called  the  bombardier, 
saw  the  bombs  exploding,  and  thoee  distant 
flashes  gave  no  hint  of  the  awesome  eruption 
of  flames  and  steel  on  the  ground.  No  one 
in  the  plane,  including  this  correapondent, 
beard  the  deafening  blast. 

300    B-52'S  IN  THXATXa 

In  many  ways.  Captain  Jennings  and  his 
men  are  typical  of  the  scores  of  crews  that 
have  been  sent  to  Guam  since  February  in 
s  b\iild-up  that  has  brought  the  number 
(^  B-62'a  bombing  Indochina  to  about  300 — 
four  times  more  than  were  In  the  theater 
at  the  close  of  last  year.  Some  of  the  big 
bombers  are  based  at  Utapao,  Thailand. 

They  are  intelligent,  steady,  family  men 
doing  a  job  they've  been  told  to  do.  Because 
they  are  professionals,  they  take  pride  in 
doing  their  work  weU.  But  neither  Captain 
Jennings'  crew  nor  any  of  the  numerous 
other  pUots  and  crewmen  interviewed  dis- 
played the  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  their  as- 
signment that  bubbles  through  conversa- 
tions with  fighter  pilots.  "It's  a  Job,"  the 
bomber  men  often  say. 

The  huge,  eight-engine  planes  that  they 
fly  are  dropping  more  bombs  in  South  Viet- 
nam than  any  other  kind  of  aircraft  and 
they  have  been  credited  with  having  played 
a  major  role  in  blunting  the  North  Viet- 
namese offensive. 

On  the  gro\md  a  B-62  strike — or  "arclight," 
as  they  are  commonly  caUed — Is  a  chillingly 
spectacular  event,  sometimes  electric  with 
excitement.  Tremendous  clouds  of  smoke  and 
dust  boU  up  and  a  thunder  of  kettle  drums 
splits  the  ears.  People  in  the  "Impact"  area 
are  killed  or  sent  reeling  In  shock.  Allied 
troops  sometimes  cheer  or  Just  sigh  in  amaze- 
ment. 

But  none  of  this  feeling  roaches  the  B-52 
crews.  "We're  so  far  away,"  said  Capt.  Gordon 
Crook,  the  34-year-old  electronic-warfare  of- 
ficer on  Captain  Jeimlngs'  bomber.  "It's  ah 
Impersonal  war  for  us." 

The  crewmen  are  highly  skilled  technicians 
drained  primarily  for  missions  with  nuclear 
weapons.  *-What  they  are  doing  In  Vietnam 
demands  precision,  but  only  a  fraction  of 
their  skill.  The  routine  seldom  varies  and 
they  say  they  are  bored. 

NO    TBSKAT    FROM    FLAK 

On  most  raids,  clouds  or  darkness  make  It 
Impossible  for  anyone  In  the  plane  to  see 
South  Vietnam.  At  best  the  country  looks 
like  a  neatly  painted  relief  map,  mostly  mot- 
tled green  ridges  and  valleys  streaked  with 
wlndmg  streams  and  red  laterlte  trails  and 
airstrips,  set-off  from  the  sea  by  a  thin  strip 
of  white  beach.  The  people  are  always  invi- 
sible. 

There  is  no  antiaircraft  fire  In  South  Viet- 
nam that  threatens  the  hlgh-flylng  B-SS's 
and  so  far  none  of  the  bombers  have  been 
reported  lost  to  surface-to-air  missile  or 
enemy  fighter  planes  In  the  North. 

"Essentially  I  feel  like  I'm  a  nonpartlclpant 
In  the  war."  Captain  Jennings  said  after  the 
filght.  "rm  Intelligent  and  I  know  Fm  in  it. 
but  I  don't  feel  it." 

"To  me,"  continued  Captain  Jennings,  who 
is  29  years  old  and  comes  from  Aurora,  HI.. 


"flying  thla  kind  of  mlaainn  aotuaUy  flylac 
tlM  mlaalon  and  drc^ptng  the  bombs  and 
ajiythlng  that  laada  up  to  It — is  very  similar 
to  a  training  run  In  the  United  States." 

The  United  BUtes  Military  Aaalatance 
Command  in  Vietnam  selects  8-63  targets, 
takes  responsibUlty  for  insuring  they  are 
clear  of  civilians  and  decides  how  many 
planes  are  needed  and  what  combination  of 
bombs  they  should  carry.  So  the  big  bomb- 
ers, their  crews  and  commanders  on  the 
ground  here  are  all  part  of  a  hjhly  special- 
ized delivery  system. 

One  pUot  said  that  he  often  thought  of 
himself  as  a  long-distance  truck  driver.  A 
crewman  said  that  bombing  South  Vietnam 
from  a  B-5a  was  like  "delivering  the  mail." 

The  maps  used  by  the  crews  show  almost 
no  place  names.  One  general  said  that  kept 
the  maps  uncluttered.  It  also  keeps  them 
unpersonal.  The  targets  are  given  code  num- 
bers and  are  marked  by  intersecting  map 
coordinates. 

"For  all  you  know,"  one  pUot  said,  "you 
could  be  twmbLng  New  York  City." 

The  pilot  was  Joking.  But  he  and  his  ccrf- 
leaguee  are  disciplined  men  who  have  taken 
an  oath  of  service  in  the  Air  Force  and  they 
regard  themselves  foremost  as  profeaslonala. 
Several  crewmen  were  asked  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  ordered  to  "take  out  Hanoi — 
not  Just  the  military  Installations,  but  the 
whole  city."  All  answered  that  tliey  would 
"Jump  In  our  planes  and  go."  Their  only 
concern,  they  said  would  be  tor  personal 
safety. 

Whether  the  war  Is  rig[ht  or  wrong  is  not  an 
Issue  vrtth  the  crews,  they  say.  They  do  not 
make  poUcy,  but  are  Instruments  of  jx)licy. 
They  have  been  trained  to  operate  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  B-5a  and  that  Is  what  they 
do.  Where  they  put  the  bombs  is  someone 
elses  decision  and  romeone  else's  responsi- 
bility, they  feel. 

"As  far  as  losing  any  sleep  over  what  we're 
doing,  how  many  people  we  kill  ...  we  never 
get  to  see  the  damage,"  said  Captain  Crook, 
whose    home    is    in    Memphis. 

At  another  point  he  said,  "if  we  were 
killing  anybody  down  there  with  our  bombs 
I  have  to  think  we  were  bombing  the  enemy 
and  not  civilians.  I  feel  quite  sure  about  our 
targeting." 

A  pilot  In  another  crew  put  It  this  way: 
"Tou  don't  consider  that  you're  going  out 
and  killing  somebody.  You  say,  'we've  got  a 
job  to  do  and  let's  go  out  and  do  It.'  Tha 
other  part  Isn't  considered." 

The  B-52'8  In  Southeast  Asia  usually  carry 
20.000  to  43.500  pounds  of  bombs,  compared 
to  6,000  pounds  for  the  moot  common  flghter- 
bomber. 

A  CAaPET  or  BOMBS 

They  usually  fly  in  formations  of  three  and 
lay  down  a  carpet  of  bombs  roughly  a  half 
mUe  wide  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  The 
bombers  are  at  their  best  against  large  sup- 
ply  dumps   and    troop    concentrations. 

So  the  North  Vietnamese  created  an  ideal 
situation  for  the  B-Sa's  when  they  launched 
their  current  offensive  on  March  80th  and 
shifted  into  full-scale  conventional  war. 
massing  thousands  of  troops  for  frontal  as- 
saults with  doeens  of  tanks  and  heavy 
artillery. 

Increasingly,  the  B-5a'8  are  being  used  to 
provide  close  air  support  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. In  the  battle  to  retake  the  Citadel 
in  Qusuigtri,  for  example.  South  Vietnamese 
paratroopers,  who  were  having  difficulty 
clearing  an  area,  backed-off  several  hundred 
yards,  called  In  the  B-52's,  then  moved  ahead 
without  opposition. 

The  missions  themaelves  are  exhausting. 
Captain  Jennings  and  his  crew  began  study- 
ing their  mission  plans  at  7:36  A.M.  and 
dragged  through  their  final  debriefing  nearly 
17  hours  later  at  13:30  AM.  the  next  day. 

The  tour  of  duty  for  B-6a  crewmen  is 
four  to  six  months.  It  is  shorter  than  the 
standard  one  year  In  Vietnam.  But  crews 


can  be  raaaalgnad  In  tbe  ana  aa  oftan  a* 
the  Air  Faroe  feala  U  neoaaaary  and  aonw 
have  already  had  five  or  alx  toura.  Staff  of- 
ficers say  the  crews  here  now  are  scheduled 
to  have  a  month  at  home  in  the  United 
States  after  thay  flnlab  their  currant  stint, 
than  i«tum  immedlataly  for  men  arcUght 
duty. 

Many  men  say  they  see  no  end  to  the 
cycle  and  this  Is  hard  on  morale.  For  almost 
all  of  the  crewmen  the  worst  part  of  the  aa- 
stgnment  Is  the  separation  from  their  fami- 
lies and  not  knowing  when  It  will  aU  end. 

TBI    »-•* L,A«r    CBOICR 

Tb«y  laugh  whan  you  aak  If  th«y  volun- 
teervd  to  fly  B-sa's.  No  one  aeems  to  like  the 
plane.  It  la  an  unmaneuverable  monatar  and 
the  last  choice  of  fUght-sehool  graduates.  B- 
63's  are  imcomfortable  to  rlda  In  and  some 
crewmen  say  they  are  afraid  oi  sertoua 
mf^><nTiirAi  or  structtiral  failure  In  the  ocot- 
pllcatad  and  nearly  30-year-old  planea. 

Some  of  the  men  wonder  if  thay*ra  ac- 
complished anything.  They've  heard  the 
pr&lse  from  Saigon.  But  same  stiU  say:  "It 
must  not  be  too  eflecOve.  We  keep  bombing 
the  same  targeU." 

Tbe  pilots  say  the  most  dlfllcult  part  of 
a  nUaalon  to  South  Vietnam  Is  the  mld-alr 
refueling  that  usually  takes  place  over  the 
Philippines.  Most  of  the  planes  here  can 
make  the  round  trip  without  taking  on  gas, 
though,  so  that  leaves  take-off  and  landing  to 
challenge  the  filers. 

Ten  minutes  after  take-off,  Captain  Jen- 
nings put  the  plane  on  automatic  pUot  and 
relaxed  as  It  continued  to  climb,  then  leveled 
off,  cruising  at  460  knots.  Be  was  number 
two  m  the  filght  of  three. 

In  the  next  two  and  a  half  hours  be  drank 
two  cups  of  coffee,  flipped  through  the  nkelflo 
Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper,  cat-napped  and 
mechanically  ran  through  a  number  of  check 
lists  with  the  other  crew  mmnbers. 

Capt.  Mark  Wiley,  the  36-y»ar-oJd  co-pilot 
from  Concord,  NJH.,  filled  out  some  reports, 
went  through  some  more  check  lists  and 
asked  Capt.  Jim  Shima,  tbe  navigator,  who  la 
also  36,  and  from  Cleveland,  whether  he  had 
any  Oreoe  in  his  box  lunch.  "No,"  said  Ob- 
tain Shlma,  "I  got  CHange  slice." 

MaJ.  Orbert  Marrs,  the  radar-navigator  or 
bombardier,  who  la  43  years  old  and  has 
a  family  In  Welch,  W.  Va..  was  busy  checking 
his  equipment.  Captain  Crook,  the  electronic 
warfare  offlcer  whoae  Job  Is  to  block  enamy 
radar  so  that  it  cannot  direct  antiaircraft  fire 
or  surface-to-air  missiles  at  the  plane,  had 
opened  a  paperback.  In  a  bubble  on  the  end 
of  the  aircraft.  M.  Sgt.  Clyde  [Ed]  Edwtn 
Going,  39.  of  Shreveport,  La.,  waa  keeping  hla 
vigU  as  tail-gunner. 

As  the  big  plane  neared  tbe  Pblllpplnea 
the  crew  began  to  prepare  for  refueling  Tha 
three  aircraft  had  slowed  to  about  400  knots. 
They  were  side  by  side  now,  weU  apart,  and 
each  was  coming  up  xinder  the  taU  of  a  TSJC- 
135  tanker 

The  pilots  were  trying  to  put  their  bomb- 
ers about  30  feet  below  the  tankers  so  that  a 
sergeant  riding  in  the  belly  of  the  higher 
plane  could  slip  a  fuel  nozzle  mto  a  receptacle 
on  top  of  their  aircraft. 

Ci4>taln  Jennings  tensed  in  his  seat  ae  the 
refueling  boom  grew  larger  In  his  windshield, 
then  passed  overhead  HU  left  hand  rode  the 
black  steering  yoke,  the  fingers  of  hla  right 
were  twined  around  the  eight  throttles,  deli- 
cately feeding  the  engines.  With  a  clanlt,  tba 
boom  slid  Into  place. 

But  the  system  that  helps  the  pilot  guide 
the  plane  seemed  to  be  running  a  bit  ragged 
and  in  the  next  23  minutee  the  bomber  and 
the  tanker  drifted  apart  seven  times.  Finally, 
with  90  percent  of  the  designated  fuel  In  his 
tanks.  Captain  Jennings  pulled  away  from 
the  tanker.  Beads  of  sweat  were  roUing  down 
his  face.  He  let  out  a  deep  breath,  lit  a  ciga- 
rette and  turned  over  the  controls  to  Captain 
Wiley. 
Less  than  an  hour  lator,  Captain  flMma, 
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th»  navigator,  began  reviewing  bomb  proce- 
dures over  Uie  Interphone. 

A  ground  controller  picked  up  ih»  three 
bomben  on  radar  as  they  neared  South  Viet- 
nam and  began  guiding  them  toward  the 
target — a  "luspected  enemy  troop  concentra- 
tion aouth  ol  Danang."  No  one  on  the  plane 
knew  that  the  spectflc  location  waa  the  em- 
battled lower  up  of  Quangngal  Province  and 
the  men  had  to  ffi*">  a  minute  when  they 
were  aaked  what  they  were  supposed  to  be 
Mttlng. 

Sixty  Mconds  out,  Major  Marrs,  the  radar- 
navigator  or  bombardier,  opened  the  bomb- 
bay  doors  and  armed  the  bombs. 

The  ground  controller  started  a  count- 
down. He  spolce  to  the  lead  aircraft  and  the 
two  other  crews  momtored.  At  the  precise 
moment  that  the  bombs  bad  to  Leave  the  first 
plane  In  order  to  hit  the  target,  the  con- 
uoUer  gave  xb»  signal  to  release,  cat*  crip 
word;  "hack." 

With  that.  Major  Marrs  and  Captain  Shlma 
squeezed  stop  watches  and  the  navigator 
started  his  own  count-down.  The  two  had 
calculated  their  drop  time  at  15  seconds  after 
lead.  Captain  Shlma's  voice  roe*  with  the 
only  detectable  excitement  of  the  entire  flight 
as  he  cried  out,  "hack." 

Major  Marrs  pressed  a  small  button  and 
the  ptane  trembled.  A  lighted  sign  on  the 
daab-board  In  front  of  the  pUot  and  copUot 
hashed  "bomb  released."  "bomb  released." 
bomb  i*leaaed"  as  the  bomb  bay  and  the 
wing  racks  emptied. 

The  plane  swung  north  up  the  coast  of 
South  Vietnam  for  a  practice  run  without 
bomba.  The  crew  settled  m  tor  an  uneventful 
au-bour  flight  home. 


HUD   JOINS    ADMINISTRATION 
CAMPAIGN  FOR  REELECTION 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  laat 
week  some  2&  '""H""  Americans  received 
a  UtUe  hope  and  a  litle  hokum,  Those 
Americans,  representing  most  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  cttlaKis,  opened  an  envelope 
which  contained  the  ftrst  social  security 
check  reflecting  the  20-percent  Increase 
in  benefits  approved  by  the  Congress  last 
June.  Appropriate  to  tills  election  year, 
however,  the  envelope  also  contained  a 
little  electimieerlng — a  statement  which 
would  lead  the  recipient  to  believe  that 
President  Ntxon  had  brought  him  his 
tt/<^itiftnai  benefits,  benefits  which,  in 
fact,  the  President  strongly  oppoeed 
wiien  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  we  now  learn  from  a 
constituent  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
joined  in  producing  presidential  cam- 
paign literature,  this  one  entitled  "A  Re- 
port to  Older  Americans." 

This  HUD  brochure  attempts  to  give 
the  impression  that  during  the  last  4 
years,  Mr.  Ntnm  has  been  the  champion 
of  the  senior  citizens. 

It  would  have  its  reader  believe  that 
enough  housing  specially  equipped  for 
the  elderly  is  being  constructed,  even 
though  production  this  year  is  expected 
to  fall  almost  54.000  units  short  of  the 
estimated  need. 

It  would  have  its  reader  believe  tliat 
homes  are  available  to  meet  any  income 
level,  although  the  one  program  specif- 
ically designed  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  low-income  senior  citizens  has  been 
virtually  eliminated  by  low  budget  re- 
quests and  impounded  funds. 

Finally,  it  would  have  its  reader  be- 
lieve that  private  ownership  of  homes  by 


older  Americans  has  beoi  facilitated 
during  the  past  4  years,  wtien  in  fact  the 
cost  of  sucii  ownership  has  become  pro- 
hibitive under  the  32-percent  jump  In 
property  taxes  whille  nothing  but  rhetoric 
has  gone   toward  providing  relief. 

Our  constituent  wrote : 

I  resent  very  mitch  the  unfair  political 
advantage  the  Administration  Is  taking  at 
this  time,  Just  prior  tc  election,  by  publish- 
ing such  Uterature  with  the  Presldant's  name 
shown  thereon,  when  we  taxpayers  bear  the 
coet  of  composing,  publishing  and  mailing 
this  stuff. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  hear  reports 
about  the  bulging  bank  accounts  of  the 
Repubhcan  Party.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, if  the  American  people  must  re- 
ceive misleading  information  from  the 
Republican  candidate,  why  should  the 
American  people  be  forced  to  pay  for  it? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Virgil  Duvall  be  printed  In 
theRicoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro, 
as  follows : 

Hon.  Sttjakt  Stminotom. 
UJ.  Senate  Building, 
WasKington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Sn:  I  have  Jiist  received  a  bulletin 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  entitled  "A  Report  to 
Older  Americans"  with  a  quotation  by  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  and  I  reeent  very  much 
the  unfair  political  advantage  the  Admin- 
istration Is  taking  at  this  time,  Just  prior  to 
the  election,  by  publishing  such  literature 
with  the  President's  name  shown  thereon 
when  we  taxpayers  bear  the  cost  of  com- 
posing, publishing  and  mailing  this  stuff. 

I  think  such  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans  should  be  a  political  Issue,  and 
I  also  think  a  law  against  showing  an  Indi- 
vidual's name  on  such  publications,  when 
the  Individual  Is  a  candidate  for  high  office 
should  be  enacted  by  Congress.  My  perma- 
nent address  Is  5804  Harvard,  Raytown,  Mis- 
souri 64133  but  my  present  temporary  ad- 
dress is  as  shown  above. 

I  hope  that  many  other  recipients  of  tills, 
or   any   other  Uterature   wUl   react   toward 
this  Injustice  in  low  political  practice  with 
the  same  resentment  that  I  feel. 
Yours  truly, 

ViRcn.  W.  DuvAU.. 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  concern  that  I  view  the 
retirement  of  John  Shermaw  Coopkk 
from  the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  has  been  a  desperately  needed 
voice  of  calm  and  reason  in  these  very 
turbulent  times.  Repeatedly  in  times  of 
crisis  in  the  Senate,  he  has  cleared  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  emotional,  and  too 
often  regrettable,  polemics  that  have  not 
reflected  well  on  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution and  as  a  deliberative  body. 

We  will  sorely  miss  tils  wise  counsel 
and  reasoned  judgment.  We  wish  him 
well — and  we  expect  to  see  him  continue 
in  a  role  of  great  and  official  importance 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 


VIETNAM  PEACE  NEGOTIATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  about 
the  possibilities  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  In  recent  days  Mr.  Kissinger's  4 


days  of  axtret  negotiations  in  Paris  re- 
ceived wide  attention. 

So  did  the  extension  of  the  most  re- 
cent talks  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  2  days  to  4  days. 

We  hear  rumors  that  a  peace  settle- 
ment, a  cease-flre,  is  just  around  the 
comer. 

But  we  have  heard  this  before. 

We  have  heard  an  ofiOcial  "no  com- 
ment"  before — and  now  we  hear  it  again 
from  the  White  House  on  this  latest  in  a 
long  series  of  19  secret  negotiations  be- 
gun more  than  3  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  the  bombing  continues 
with  increasingly  tragic  rcoults. 

A  great  confusion  exists  in  our  people's 
minds. 

Will  there  soon  be  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

Or  Is  peace  the  same  wlll-o'-the-wlap  it 
was  4  years  ago  when  this  aximlnistration 
announced  its  secret  "peace  plan"? 

Secrecy  still  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  A  measure  of  secrecy  is  under- 
standable in  international  negotiations. 
But  this  secrecy  is  compounding  the  con- 
fusion, the  frustration  our  people  feel. 
We  have  witnessed  the  delay  and  failure 
of  this  administration's  so-called  peace 
plan  time  and  time  again. 

I  have  long  believed  in  the  value  of  a 
negotiated  peace  settlement  for  South- 
east Asia.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have 
long  believed  that  negotiations  provide 
the  best  way  out  of  this  war  and  the 
American  tragedy  it  has  brought  upon 
our  people.  My  own  record  on  this  most 
crucial  issue  is  as  clear  as  it  is  consistent. 

I  find  the  record  of  my  opponent  on 
this  crucial  issue  clearly  inconsistent 
Indeed,  at  a  time  such  as  7  yeEirs  ago 
when  I  advocated  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment— at  a  time  when  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  escalation  of  the  war  was  being 
debated — my  opponent  said  that  any 
hope  for  negotiations  was  merely  a 
dream. 

The  agony  of  this  war  has  been  pro- 
longed for  7  years.  We  all  know  the 
dreadful  loss  of  life  involved,  the  suffer- 
ing, the  disorder  to  national  priorities, 
the  evils  of  inflation  which  escalation  of 
the  war  has  brought  to  our  economy. 

And  now  the  belated  promise  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  Is  front  page  news 
once  more.  And  we  are  led  to  bellevp 
that  perhaps  the  light  at  the  end  of  this 
long  and  terrible  tunnel  is  brighter  than 
ever  before. 

If  it  is  so  bright,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  it  again. 

In  the  past,  when  there  has  been  a  na- 
tional emergency  affecting  all  our  citi- 
zens, our  Presidents  have  acted.  When 
there  has  been  a  major  dispute  in  one 
vital  sector  of  our  economy  which  causes 
emergency  hardships  on  all  of  us — and 
when  final  agreement  may  depend  on  a 
few  remaining  details — our  Presidents 
have  acted  to  keep  both  opposing  sides 
at  the  conference  table,  night  and  day, 
until  a  solution  was  reached. 

If  we  are  that  close  to  a  settlement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  then  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  for  the  President  we  now  have  to 
exert  his  efforts  so  that  the  leading  ne- 
gotiators of  both  sides  sit  at  that  peace 
conference  table — day  and  night— until 


a  final  agreemoit  Is  hammered  out,  imtll 
peace  is  achieved.  Not  for  2  days,  not  for 
4  days — but  day  and  night. 

I  urge  him  to  take  that  kind  of  action. 

And  if,  after  all  these  years  of  escala- 
tion and  agony,  we  are  not  that  close  to 
agreement,  then  I  believe  we  should  be 
tdd — clearly  and  precisely  and  openly — 
just  where  we  do  stand. 


MORE  MISSOURI  FARMERS  SUFFER 
PROM  SECRECY  IN  GRAIN  DEAL— 
GETTING   CLIPPED   COMING  AND 

aoma 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Inserted  in  the  Rjccord  the  story 
of  a  west-central  Missouri  fanner,  who 
after  2  bad  crop  years  and  a  third  year  of 
low  wheat  prices,  was  waiting  out  the 
foreclosure  of  the  loan  on  his  farm. 

The  article  stated  that  this  Missouri 
farmer  believed  he  could  have  saved  his 
farm  if  he  had  known  that  the  United 
States  was  going  to  sell  wheat  to  the  So- 
viet Union— but  he  did  not  know.  Instead, 
he  sold  his  harvest  from  this  year  on 
July  7  for  an  average  price  of  about  $1.31 
a  bushel— only  1  day  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu'e  announced  that  the 
United  States  was  planning  to  sell  400 
million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  story  does  not  stop 
there.  As  described  by  Mr.  Severln  Poirot 
of  Golden  City,  Mo.,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
our  office : 

It  appears  that  a  large  number  of  farmers 
are  getting  clipped  coming  and  going. 

Mr.  Poirot  goes  on  in  his  letter  to  state : 
In  my  case  I  sold  otir  farm  wheat  at  har- 
vest time  since  according  to  our  U8DA  there 
was  such  a  huge  carry-over.  We  received  »1  JIB 
per  bushel.  'We  received  »1J8  preliminary 
payment  on  o\ir  smaU  and  "domeetlc"  allot- 
ment, and  were  scheduled  to  receive  the  fi- 
nal payment  In  December.  It  appears  now 
that  there  wUl  be  no  final  payment  due  to 
the  unexpected  large  rise  In  the  price  of 
wheat. 

As  Mr.  Poirot  points  out,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  worked  quickly  to 
assure  grain  exporters  that  they  would 
receive  a  large  export  subsidy  to  cover 
the  difference  between  the  price  at  which 
they  had  sold  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  then  rising  world  price  of  wheat. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rising  price  for 
wheat^-which  those  who  sold  early  could 
not  benefit  from — was  driving  down  the 
amount  of  the  final  wheat  subsidy  pay- 
ment to  the  farmers.  As  Mr.  Poirot  de- 
scribed: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  USDA  subsidy 
paid  on  wheat  for  export  contributed  no 
doubt  In  part  at  least  for  the  large  rise  In  the 
price,  It  appears  that  the  USDA  waa  taking 
an  easy  road,  using  the  subsidy  to  help  the 
grain  exporters  and  saving  the  money  that 
would  have  been  used  as  final  payment  to 
farmers. 

As  the  price  rose,  it  eliminated  the  final 
payment  to  farmers.  The  subsidy  at  the 
end  of  August  was  45  cents. 
Mr.  June  A.  Siffennan  writes : 
This  Russian  grain  agreement  may  be  a 
good  deal  on  the  long  haul,  but  It  sure  caught 
a  lot  of  the  small  wheat  producers  up  short 
this  year. 
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itr.  Slff erman  goes  on  to  explain  in  his 
letter  that  he  has  been  advised  by  the 
coxmty  ASCS  that  he  will  not  receive  his 
final  wheat  pajmaent  this  year  for  sign- 
ing up  for  the  set-aside  program  and  not 
raising  smy  wheat  because  of  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  wheat  market  price. 

Mr.  Slfferman  explains: 

The  news  came  out  too  late  for  me  to  get 
out  of  the  program  and  to  get  any  value  out 
of  the  orchard  grass  that  I  took  out  of  pro- 
duction. So  I  am  stuck  with  a  short  payment 
and  a  smaller  wheat  allotment  far  next  year. 

Another  southwest  Missouri  wheat 
farmer,  Mrs.  Pauline  Murray,  also  wrote 
that: 

It  now  looks  as  if  there  will  be  no  Decem- 
ber payment  In  the  1972  wheat  program. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  the  pres- 
ent wheat  program  work  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  very  farmers  who  made 
the  sale  to  the  So'vlet  Union  possible,  they 
are  being  hit  from  all  directions. 

For  those  who  sold  their  wheat  early, 
they  are  getting  a  lower  price  than  they 
would  have  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  fuUy  apprised  them  of  the 
potential  market  for  thrtr  wheat,  per- 
mitting them  to  hold  out  for  a  better 
price.  The  grain  companies  had  their  in- 
telligence sources  out  advising  them  of 
the  world  wheat  needs,  but  the  farmers' 
adviser — the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— was  not  doins  its  job. 

Because  of  the  rise  in  wheat  prices 
after  these  farmers  had  sold  their  crops, 
most  will  receive  no  wheat  subsidy  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

And  finally,  money  from  the  taxes 
these  same  farmers  pay,  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  grain  export  companies 
whose  profits  were  protected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  export 
subsidy  payments. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced the  Soviet  wheat  sale  too  late 
to  give  many  winter  wheat  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  higher 
prices.  Yet,  they  gave  the  grain  export 
companies  a  full  week  to  take  advtmtage 
of  the  higher  export  subsidy  on  wheat 
purchases. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
tliat  the  investigations  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation would  shed  some  light  on  the  still 
secret  aspects  of  the  Soviet  grain  deal, 
and  that  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions can  be  published  before  the  No- 
vember election. 

I  ask  that  the  letters  from  Messrs. 
Poirot  and  Sifferman,  and  Mrs.  Murray, 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

PontoT  Pmucs.  Iifc, 

September  30.  1972. 
Senator  Stuart  Stmiwoton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dx&B  Senator:  In  regard  to  the  large  sale 
of  n.S.  wheat  to  the  Russians,  It  appears  that 
a  large  number  of  farmers  are  getting  cIlpiMd 
oamlng  and  going. 

In  my  caae  I  sold  our  farm  wheat  at  har- 
vest time  since  according  to  ovir  Uj8J)A. 
there  was  such  a  huge  oarryovw.  We  re- 
ceived $1.29  per  bushel.  We  raoelvad  tba  $1.28 
prelUninary  payment  on  our  small  "Momaa* 


tlo"  aUotment  and  were  soisedulad  to  (•• 
oeive  the  final  paymmt  in  Dec.  It  appaan 
now  there  wlU  be  no  final  paymant  due  to 
the  unexpeotad  large  rlae  In  tb»  prloe  of 
wheat. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tba  UJSJ>Ji.  mib- 
Bldy  paid  on  wheat  tor  export  eontrtbutad 
no  doubt  in  part  at  leaet  tor  tba  large  rise 
In  the  prioe  it  sppears  that  VSOJi.  wmm  tak- 
ing the  easy  road,  using  the  subaidy  to  help 
the  grain  exporters  and  saving  the  monay 
that  would  have  been  used  ••  final  paymMit 
to  farmers,  (aa  the  price  roae  it  fillmlnatert 
the  final  payment  to  fanoMa)  Tlie  euhaldy 
at  the  end  of  Auguat  was  46c. 

Aa  the  purpose  of  the  farm  program  waa 
to  aeeure  parity  of  $2.9fl  to  piroduoen  for 
their  "domestic"  allotment  It  seams  unfair 
that  we  should  be  expected  to  take  the  loas 
inflicted  by  manuevers  in  the  world  market 
made  by  our  great  white  fathers  In  the 
U.8JJA.  In  our  caae  we  wlU  have  reoalvad 
$2.57  for  our  "domeatlc"  wheat  oomparad  to 
$2.96  parity  j^rloe.  In  our  oaaa  the  to>tal 
involved  is  $630.00  on  32  acres. 

In  passing  It  also  t^ipears  these  have  been 
attempts  to  manipulate  the  prloea  of  cattle 
and  hogs  by  issuing  reports  of  questionable 
veracity  regarding  cattle  on  fead  aiul  hogs 
on  farm  and  In  storage. 

In  short  it  appears  that  when  someone  has 
to  take  the  rap.  the  farmers  get  it;  after  all 
there  are  only  6%  left  In  the  total  popula- 
Uon.  If  they  can  help  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  some  buddies,  or  keep  the  price 
of  meat  down  well  after  all  there  are  only 
6%  left. 

We  appreciate  your  eflorta  on  our  babaU. 
YoxiTB  Very  Truly, 

BKWtauf  PonoT. 

OOUSM  CITT,  Mo.. 

September  2$,  1972. 
Senator  Stdart  Symimotom. 

Dear  Sib:  My  ASCS  OSloe  tells  me  that  It 
now  looks  as  If  there  will  be  no  December 
payment  in  the  1972  wheat  program,  9o,  I 
have  done  some  figuring  to  m»  U  I  laoalva* 
parity  for  my  domestic  wheat. 

On  the  leth  of  June,  I  sold  my  wbaat  for 
$IM  per  bushel.  The  ASCS  OlBoe  said  that 
my  preliminary  wheat  payment  amounted  to 
$1.28.  This  adds  up  to  $2.67  per  bushel.  As  I 
understand  It,  parity  for  domwtlc  wheat  Is 
$2.9e  per  bushel. 

OovUd  you  please  teU  me  where  my  other 
39  oente  per  bushel  went? 
Sincerely, 

Mn.  PA17I.IMa  MUBKAT. 

Senators   Stuabt   Stuznotom    ahd   TnouMm 
Eacutom. 

QENTUSMXif :  The  Russian  grain  agreement 
may  be  a  good  deal  on  the  long  haul  but  It 
sure  caught  a  lot  of  us  smaU  wheat  producers 
up  short  this  year. 

I  signed  up  In  the  1972  wheat  program  and 
did  not  raise  any  wheat.  My  County  AS08 
Office  people  explained  that  I  would  loee  20 
percent  of  my  allotment  but  that  I  would  get 
a  $305  payment  in  July  and  that  prospects 
for  another  $70X10  In  Deoambar  were  pretty 
good. 

In  order  to  earn  my  payment  I  bad  to  take 
42  acres  of  good  oridiard  graas  out  of  pro- 
duction, as  wtil  •»  agree  to  the  30  paraent 
cut  in  alloteaent. 

Right  after  July  1, 1  got  my  first  wheat  pay- 
ment of  $206.34  and  was  feeling  pretty  good 
sUMUt  being  In  the  program.  Just  reoently  the 
County  ASCS  people  told  me  that  I  will  not 
get  the  final  wheat  payment  baoauaa  of  a 
sudden  increase  in  wheat  market  price.  T^e 
news  came  out  too  late  for  me  to  get  out  of 
the  program  and  get  any  value  out  of  the 
orchard  grass  that  I  took  out  of  production. 
So,  I  am  stuck  with  a  short  payment  and  a 
smaller  wheat  aUotment. 

I  feel  that  farmers  who  aigned  In  the  pro> 
gram  and  did  not  raise  wheat  are  entitled  to 
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this  fliutl  payment.   Would   you  geiitlem«n 
toclk  Into  this  mattn:  IDr  m«? 
Stnoaraly, 

Jam  A.  SiwBKMAN. 


SENATOR  MDNDT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  oX  the 
aisle  In  paying  a  sincere  and  heartfelt 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Senator  Karl  Muhst  has  compiled  one 
3f  the  outstanding  American  public  serv- 
ice records  in  his  34  years  in  Congress. 
fis  a  Congressman  for  five  terms  and  a 
Senator  f«r  four  terms,  he  has  been  the 
foreoMSt  spokesman  for  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  and  on  bdialf  of  respon- 
iihle,  eemmonsense  government. 

When  tli€  Senator  from  Kansas  came 
bo  Consress  nearly  12  years  ago.  Senator 
MTJifDT's  reputation  as  one  of  the  Senate's 
noBt  conscientious  and  diligent  leaders 
was  firmly  established.  And  throughout 
oiy  service  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
t  has  been  clear  that  Senator  Mttndt's 
11^  standing  among  his  colleagues  and 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  South  Da- 
cota has  been  richly  deserved  and  based 
Dn  the  deepest  feelings  of  respect  and 
admiration. 

His  interests  as  a  legislator  have  been 
DTlde  and  varied,  but  I  believe  that  there 
ire  two  abiding  concerns  for  which  he 
trill  be  long  remembered.  The  first  is  a 
strong  desire  to  see  government  at  home 
*ork  better,  at  lower  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers and  with  as  little  centralized,  bu- 
reaucratic intrusion  into  the  lives  of  our 
itlzens  as  possible. 

Second,  is  a  never-flagging  commit- 
meat  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
Jnited  States  and  the  maintenance  of 
:ts  piwitkin  (tf  preeminence  in  the  dlfflcult 
md  often  dangerous  arena  of  intema- 
tenal  relations.  Senator  Mttwbt  in  his 
ievotion  to  these  two  concerns  hsLS  estab- 
ished  a  record  which  few  Senators  will 
>ver  sipproach:  and.  because  of  his  tire- 
ess  efforts,  we  live  under  a  better  and 
nore  responsive  government  here  at 
lome.  and  we  live  in  a  nation  which  is 
strong,  secure  and  respected  by  the  other 
powers  of  the  world. 

As  Senator  Mttndt  retires  from  the 
Senate  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and 
ippreciation.  both  as  a  colleague  and  on 
jehalf  of  the  people  of  my  State,  for 
lis  oi^tstanding  career  in  service  to  the 
America  he  so  deeply  cherishes. 


EiAWAn'S  ROLE  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS  AND  TllADE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
jeoome  commonplace  to  deplore  the 
crave  probleiBs  which  afflict  our  intema- 
aonal  trade  poslticxi.  In  1971  the  United 
■jtaloB  suffered  its  first  merclumdlse  trade 
i^lcit  since  1W3.  This  year  the  deficit 
rould  very  easily  be  two  or  three  times 
he  trade  gap  Incurred  in  1971. 

As  serloQs  as  this  problem  Is,  many  in- 
ilviduals  are  taking  steps  to  boost  Ameri- 
i^an  exports.  In  recent  oaonths  several 
States  aad  municipalities  have  shown  an 
incroaaod  Interest  In  the  potential  offered 
>y  exports.  I  am  pleaded  that  the  State 
>f  Hawaii  has  taken  a  lead  In  this  de- 
velopaeDt  and  that  the  State  govern- 


ment is  actively  encouraging  Hawaiian 
budnessmen  to  engage  in  exporting.  Oov. 
John  Bums  and  Dr.  Shelley  Mark,  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  planning  and 
economic  development  recentlj-  delivered 
perceptive  analyses  of  the  opportunities 
that  exist  in  this  field.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou), 
as  follows: 

Hawaii's  Bolx  in  IifnsMATioNAi. 

BuaiNKSS  AKD  TSADX 

(By  Dr.  Shelley  M.  Mark) 

You  may  be  certain  that  Hawaii  la  vuy 
pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  this  Confer- 
ence on  Exporting  an4  £LKport  Financing.  For 
many  decades,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  rec- 
ognised the  unique  potential  of  our  Islands 
in  Pacific  trade  and  oommerce.  We  have  also 
established  a  tradition  of  hosting  Interna- 
tional meetings,  eepeolally  those  dealing  with 
interests  and  concerns  common  to  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  most 
recent  example,  of  course,  being  the  meeting 
between  President  Nlzon  and  Prime  Minister 
Tanaka  la  Honolulu.  We  have  always  felt 
HawaU  Co  be  not  only  a  geographical  cross- 
roads for  trade  and  transportation,  but  also 
a  oommon  meeting  ground  for  the  exchange 
of  Ideas,  knowledge,  and  amity. 

The  importance  of  the  Pacific  Basin  Is 
eyldent  to  buslneosmen  in  Hawaii.  Others 
may  not  realize  that  tiie  Pacific  Ocean  Is  a 
oommon  boundary  to  six  continents  and 
mnre  than  twenty  countries,  with  well  over 
half  of  the  world's  population.  Among  those 
countries  are  some  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced, as  well  as  some  of  its  most  poor.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  lands  and  the  ocean 
itself  are  enormous  and  in  many  developing 
areas  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  tapped. 
Trade,  shipping,  and  travel  across  the  Padflc 
have  Increased  substantially  in  recent  years. 
The  trade  volume  among  the  five  advanced 
Pacific  countries — the  tJ.S.A.,  Canada,  Japan. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — ranked  along 
side  that  of  Western  Surope. 

Dramatic  economic  progress  is  being  made 
In  a  number  of  other  Asian  and  Pacific  areas, 
particularly  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Korea, 
Singapore.  Malaysia,  and  Thailand.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  so-called  developing  coun- 
tries will  have  per  capita  incomes  exceeding 
U.S.  $1000  by  the  year  2000,  stUl  much  less 
than  the  richer  countries  but  enough  to  in- 
dicate sustained  growth. 

The  consequences  of  these  Impending  de- 
velopments in  the  Pacific  Basin  can  readily 
be  seen.  With  continued  economic  growth 
wtU  come  a  wider  international  specialisation 
jat  labor  and  resources.  With  specialization 
will  come  further  increases  In  productivity 
and  trade.  Not  only  will  there  be  Increases 
in  the  volume  of  trade,  but  also  Increases  in 
the  variety  and  quality  of  goods  and  services 
traded.  And  with  this  will  come  more  com- 
petition In  international  markets,  and  better 
prloas  to  consiuner  and  higher  incomes  to 
producers. 

Admittedly  this  Is  a  most  optimistic  out- 
look. It  Implies  peace  In  our  time,  solution 
of  the  population  and  food  problem,  and  co- 
operative efforts  not  only  among  the  ad- 
vanced covmtries,  but  also  between  the  ad- 
vanced and  developing  countries.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  advanced  Pacific  nations  were  to 
view  the  growth  and  diverBlflcation  of  devel- 
oping nations  as  a  threat  to  existing  markets 
and  not  as  an  opportunity  for  further  grovrth, 
and  tf  they  were  to  adopt  more  restrictive 
trade  policies  in  the  process,  then  the  poten- 
tials we  have  cited  will  never  be  realized. 
Then  the  latter  third  of  the  aoth  centiiry 
will  be  a  period  of  stagnation  and  despair 
and  not  one  of  expansion  and  hope. 

It  is  clear  that  freer  trade  among  the  ad- 
vanced Pacific  countries  will  not  be  sufflcient 


to  capitalize  on  the  opportunities  for  future 
growth  and  progress  in  the  Pacific  area.  Trade 
liberalization,  in  one  form  or  another  among 
the  advanced  nations  will  be  necessary.  But 
It  has  to  be  accompanied  by  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  aspirations  of  developing  ooun- 
crles  and  the  formulation  of  trade  policies 
and  trading  relationships  that  will  enhance 
and  not  retard  their  potentials  for  growth. 
And  It  requires  a  strong  positive  ccwomlt- 
ment  by  the  advanced  countries  to  provide 
Increasing  economic  and  technical  assistance 
for  directly  productive  (possibly  export- 
oriented)  activities  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Without  this  positive  commitment,  all 
that  is  said  will  only  be  rhetoric. 

In  a  practical  sense,  we  are  at  that  critical 
stage  now  where  shippers  are  studying  new 
forms  and  techniques  and  methods  and 
routes  for  trade  and  commerce  between  East 
and  West,  and  Hawaii  is  again  looked  at  for 
what  it  may  be  able  to  provide  in  services 
related  to  these  new  methods  and  modes.  Our 
new  Foreign  Trade  Sub-25one  &-A,  where  for- 
eign crude  oils  are  refined,  offers  tremendous 
potentials  for  fueling  ships  and  planes.  And 
only  this  week  it  was  ofScially  announced 
that  through  direct  action  by  Governor 
Bums,  Hawaii  has  been  able  to  secure  a 
major  change  in  the  tariff  of  the  Trans 
Pacific  Conference  in  Hong  Kong,  so  that  our 
State  is  now  on  a  par  with  West  Coast  States 
in  certain  Important  rate  concessions  from 
which  we  were  previously  excluded.  This  is 
expected  to  have  Important  implications  for 
transshipment  of  goods  by  siirface  and  Sklr, 
particularly  the  latter,  with  Hawaii  as  the 
transshipment  center. 

Our  State's  fundamental  trade  policy  is  in- 
fluenced by  a  phrase  found  in  our  State  Con- 
stitution: "With  an  understanding  heart 
towards  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  .  .  .".  We 
want  to  do  business  with  other  people,  and 
we  promote  in  a  sophiscated  fashion  a  proper 
commerce  and  trade.  We  are  not  after  money 
and  growth  and  bigness  and  expansion  Just 
for  their  own  sake.  We  want  to  establish  In 
HawaU  a  solid,  thriving  world  trade  base 
which  will  help  support  our  people — comple- 
menting agriculttu'e,  diversified  manufactur- 
ing, totu-lsm  and  Federal  spending. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  steady 
growth  ot  our  foreign -trade  exports  and  im- 
parts. In  1959,  our  imports  totaled  934  mil- 
lion, and  our  exports,  918  million.  This  in- 
creased  to  $176  million  in  Imports  and  961 
million  in  exports  in  1970.  The  latest  figures, 
for  1971,  show  a  total  of  9224  million  in  im- 
ports and  946  million  in  exports,  reflecting  In 
part  the  effects  of  the  West  Coast  Dock 
Strike.  Although  we  are  not  too  pleased  with 
this  large  Imbalance  between  our  commodity 
Impcarts  and  exports,  we  do  not  view  the 
situation  with  any  grave  concern.  We  hope 
to  improve  our  trade  balance  In  the  next  few 
years,  with  the  assistance  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral prognuns  that  our  distinguished  speak- 
ers will  describe  dvutog  the  rest  of  the  con- 
ference. We're  also  "doing  our  own  thing"  to 
booet  exports.  Our  new  Foreign  lYade  Sub- 
Zone  9-A,  which  sells  fuels  to  foreign-Sag 
vessels  and  aircraft,  is  only  one  example. 
Overall,  we  have  oonsistently  promoted  what 
may  be  the  most  fundamental  means  of  im- 
proving our  foreign  trade  picture— the  sale 
of  technical  services  to  foreign  governments 
and  business  and  promotion  of  scenic  ameni- 
ties to  foreign  visitors.  We  do  this  on  the 
Oovemment  level  with  a  quiet  aggreeslveneas 
and  persistence,  through  the  Hawaii  Interna- 
tional Services  Agency  of  our  Department  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Development; 
through  our  Hawaiian  products  promotional 
ventures  and  campaigns;  through  ofBcial  and 
business  trade  missions  to  the  Far  BMt, 
through  trade  conferences  and  seminars  In 
Hawaii,  and  through  welcoming  varieties  of 
trade  groups  from  foreign  countries.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  only  this  week  that  Atis- 
tralla  may  open  a  Consulate  in  HawaU  soon 
in  view  of  the  increasing  business  between 
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a»,  two  areas.  Also  this  week  tHe  Queen  ot 
no»  is  IB  HawaU  to  study  tourlun  develop- 
nlS  Our  Island  business  leaden  an  to- 
oaistlcated  veterans  In  Intematlooal  finanoe, 
Sad  our  science-based  agrlctUtural  Industries 
piovlde  skilled  services   to  unds«l*veloped 

In  1970,  HawaU  was  one  of  only  two  States 
1-  the  Nation  to  buUd  its  own  PavUlon  at 
Japan's  Kxpo  '70.  the  first  World's  Fair  \n 
jJ^aTMore  than  6  million  persons  learned  of 
BawaU's  interest  in  promotUig  trade,  com- 
merce and  tourism;  our  Ulands  have  since 
Income  a  focal  point  of  Uitereet  for  Japa- 
DMe  inveetoTB  and  for  Uicreaalng  numbers  of 
Japanese  tourists. 

We  also  have  held  semlnan  and  luncheons 
to  spur  trade  relatloosh^  with  Taiwan, 
•nxaUand,  Korea,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  we  hope  to  expand  these. 
We  have  sent  a  HawaU  Business  Mission  to 
Kona;  we  have  met  with  executives  o< 
juMin's  Keldanren  in  co-sponsorsd  trade 
ti^T  we  have  promoted  business  reUtlon- 
bHIpb'  with  the  PhUlpplnes  and  Indonesia, 
MUlcronesla,  AustraUa  and  New  Zealand.  De- 
spite otir  limited  resources,  ws  reach  out 
JUaxm  these  vast  expanses  of  ocean  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  individuals  who 
ue  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  Uicrease  mutually 
profitable  relationships.  Earlier  this  year,  for 
Msmple,  our  D^jartment's  Economic  De- 
velopment Division  Invited  a  groiy?  of  Jspa- 
nese  women  business  writers  to  HawaU  to 
survey  Island  products  available  to  Japanese 
visitors.  The  result  was  widespread  Informa- 
tion about  HavsraU'B  producU  among  J^?a- 
ncee  consumers. 

Our  Hawaii  InternaUonal  Services  Agency 
keeps  tabs,  through  iU  resssrch.  library  and 
publications  functions,  on  bow  oux  trade  U 
growing.  A  recent  study,  for  exami^s.  shows 
that  in  the  area  of  architecture,  englaeering 
and  construction,  more  than  60  Hawaii  ftixns 
have  managed  to  seU  their  expert  ssrvtoss 
overseas  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  with  mora 
than  260  contracts  signed.  Many  of  thsss  sn 
with  American  and  mlUtary  areas,  of  oourss, 
but  many  others  are  with  foreign  lands  sssk- 
ing  to  bolster  their  tourism  through  resort 
construction,  for  example,  or  to  ixxifoom 
their  basic  faculties  through  Amsrloea 
skills.  HawaU's  multi-llng\ial,  multl-iselsl 
population  is  an  asset  here,  but  It  Is  only 
one  of  many  assets,  and  I  believe  it  takes 
second  place  to  the  primary  asset  of  having 
the  saleable  knowledge  and  skills  to  do  a 
Job  weU. 

We  have  long-range  goals  of  develoftlng  in 
Hawaii  greatly  improved  faculties  for  oen- 
traUxatlon  of  Pacific  trade  faclUtles,  product 
eshlbltion  haUs  and  services,  International 
training  resources  and  certain  reflnemsnts 
In  the  art  and  practice  of  managing  interna- 
tional conferences.  HavwUi.  however,  has  an 
"image"  problem.  It  is,  for  some,  a  giant  cen- 
ter for  mUltary  activities  centered  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  in  the  otBce  of  the  Oommandw 
in  Chief  Pacific.  It  is,  for  many  mllUons  of 
others,  a  garden  spot  for  tourists.  For  knowl- 
edgeable business  leaders.  It  is  coi  enormously 
prosperous  American  community  with  s\q>- 
erlor  accommodations  for  business,  trade  and 
finance.  For  educators.  It  is  the  location  of 
the  Bast-West  Center,  the  only  Federal  In- 
stitution of  its  kind,  and  of  our  UndTsnity 
of  HawaU,  with  its  ^sclallMd  programs 
realted  to  Pacific  aiKl  Asian  interests. 

We  are  many  things  to  many  peofils.  But 
we  want  to  be  better  known  as  a  center  for 
trade,  for  transshipment  of  goods  by  ship 
and  Jet  plane  to  aU  parts  of  the  wc»rkl.  It 
Is  in  this  area  that  we  would  welcome  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Federal  agsnolss 
whose  task  it  is  to  promote  exports.  By 
showing  American  businessmen  the  poten- 
tials for  profit  through  the  use  o<  HawaU 
as  a  trade  center,  the  whole  nation  can  bens- 
at  from  our  weU-oiUtlvated  links  wltti  for- 
eign areas  and  peoples,  and  the  respected 
image  which  Hawaii  has  abroad.  One  oi  our 


most  recent  oonferenoss,  on  Dotitg  Biiilnsss 
With  the  Peopls's  mfpvmio  of  Oblna,  Is  an 
example  of  the  expectaUons  ws  have  for 
sxtsacUng  trade  with  tbs  Par  Bsst.  But  fun- 
damental to  all  our  work  in  this  area  is  the 
deeper  realisation  that  tloougb  fonign 
tiads,  through  importing  and  exporting  o< 
goods  and  services,  through  contlniUng  doss 
relationships  with  pe(^le  of  other  lands,  ws 
contribute  in  a  very  real  way  to  world  psaoe. 
There  can  be  no  nobler  work  than  that. 

ISiankyou. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  gtvesta,  ladles 
and  gentlemen : 

Aloha,  and  welcome  to  this.  HawaU's  first 
Hresklentlal  Conference  on  Exporting  and 
Eixport  Financing. 

We  are  indeed  honored  and  pleased  to  have 
the  prestige  of  the  presidency  in  suftport  of 
ovLT -endeavor  here  today. 

And  we  are  honored  to  have  with  us  sev- 
eral ranking  UjB.  Oovernment  officials  from 
Washington.  Including  Mr.  J.  Patrick  Dugau 
and  his  associate,  Mrs.  Nancy  S.  Pigman  of 
the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank;  Mr.  Marshall 
T.  Mays  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation;  Mr.  John  J.  Whalen  of  the  U£. 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  Mr.  Fritz  M. 
achmltz  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

They  are  here  to  better  acquaint  you  with 
the  assistance  programs  in  export  promo- 
lion  and  financing  avaUable  to  you  at  the 
Federal  level. 

We  also  have  key  personnel  from  the  State 
to  teU  you  of  a  few  international  business 
programs  sponsored  by  this  administration. 
OI  course,  we  should  bear  in  nUnd  that 
HawaU  Is  no  babe-in-the-woods  wiveu  It 
comes  to  International  trade  and  travel. 

We  have  been  a  trans-Pacific  destination 
area  ever  since  the  3th  century,  when  ped- 
dlers from  Marquesas  and  Tahiti  caught  a 
good  northerly  wind  and  landed  down  the 
beach  aways. 

And  we  have  been  participating  In  for- 
eign trade  ever  since  1778,  when  Captain 
Cook  first  came  to  these  islands  and,  m  ex- 
change for  some  hogs,  taro,  potatoes,  yams 
and  other  foodstuffs,  left  us  some  Iron,  a 
ram  goat  and  two  ewes,  a  boar,  a  sow,  and 
a  few  seeds. 

Today,  we  have  somewhat  expanded  our 
Import-export  visions. 

Last  year,  our  total  foreign  trade  with 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  alone  stood 
at  9176  nUlUon,  a  four-fold  incresss  over 
1962. 

In  tandem  with  this  growth  has  come  an 
overwhelming  increase  In  the  number  of 
local  firms  involved  in  overseas  business. 

Ten  years  ago,  they  cotUd  probably  have 
been  named  in  one  breath. 

Today,  I  would  need  the  rest  of  my  al- 
lotted speech  time  to  rattle  oB  their  names. 
They  Include  firms  involved  in  the  export 
of  services.  In  the  merchandising  of  goods. 
In  overseas  Investments,  in  agribusiness,  and 
In  tourism— aU  told,  over  200  of  them. 

These  firms  were  partly  responsible  for 
the  post-statehood  economic  boom  that  Ha- 
waii enjoyed  for  an  unprecedented  10  years 
or  so. 

Our  growth  here,  in  fact  must  closely  par- 
allel that  of  the  covmtries  In  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

Today  many  of  these  countries  are  bur- 
geoning economic  powers,  Euid  Japan  is  a 
superstate  In  that  respect. 

Who  would  have  thought,  ten  years  ago. 
Japan,  would  offer  us  the  greatest  potential 
for  the  continued  growth  of  our  tourist  in- 
dustry? 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
alone,  an  estimated  126,000  Japanese — 20-26 
p>ercent  more  tbui  In  the  first  seven  months 
of  last  year — fiocked  to  these  islands  to  spend 
a  few  days  In  the  sun,  as  weU  as  a  few 
dollars. 

So  far  this  year,  those  "few"  dollars  have 
amounted  to  approximately  92S  million. 
As  Asia  grows,  then,  so  must  we. 


The  expansion  of  our  Iniilnsss  trsds  and 
Investment  interests  ovwssss  requires  oor 
coroUary  dSTdopflasat  of  vseewsress  sat  pkvs- 

tcal  faoflttlss,  tm  weU  as  ths  iiiiHiisrrtf  g 
of  the  total  snTttnaoBsak. 

Our  vUltor  industry,  for  Utstanee,  we  sre 
already  accommodating  foreign  visitors  with 
bilingual  signs,  brochures,  personnel  and 
advertising. 

In  the  near  future,  we  hope  to  have  an 
even  greater  reservoir  of  such  multl-llngual 
resources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  HawmU  is  only  now 
beginning  to  make  (UU  use  ot  ber  properties 
as  a  unique  mirrttww  for  oroes-ouitural  ex- 
change by  exporting  tliose  servtcee  in  the 
form  of  internatVonal  training  programs  to 
students  and  businessmen  in  transit  between 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  the  main  land 

HawaU,  in  fact,  may  prove  to  be  tbe  most 
fsrtUs  crosa-poUlnaiion  osstsr  in  ths  Pacific, 
aspsetally  to  trade  and  fixMOMe. 

Both  fonign  and  Amsricac  naUonaU  may 
acquire  expertise  hsn  in  trade  and  market- 
ing— tlie  foreign  national  to  be  trained  In 
American  methods  and  vice  versa. 

I  firmly  believe  we  have  barely  skimmed 
the  surface  of  the  sea  of  opportunltlee  that 
await  us  during  the  next  dseads. 

To  take  advantage  ot  thsss.  and  thus 
broaden  our  economic  base,  we  staould  be 
weU-i4>prised  of  certain  promoOon  and 
assistance  programs  that  are  dsslgitsfl  to 
fadUUte  the  sale  U  American  producU  and 
senrlcee  In  oversees  markets. 

In  addition  to  aerersl  Federal  programs, 
there  an  a  ntmiber  at  stsse-spoosored 
agencies  and  actlvltlee  daeignsd  to  help  In 
this  regard. 

Ttie  state's  foreign-trade  zone  No.  9,  for 
oos.  provides  several  convenient  wmf»  for 
jrou  to  save  money  on  dutlee,  quotas,  taxes 
and  otner  costs. 

And  the  HawaU  Xntemational  Servleee 
Agency  (or  HlfiA,  as  we  oaU  it^  asaists  and 
promotes  HawaU's  partlcipatton  in  overseas 
business  and  international  activities,  Inelud- 
tng  the  training  programs  I  manttoaed 
earlier. 

But  you  wUl  be  hearing  more  of  such 
pra^ams  in  dstaU  later  on  in  the  day. 

For  now,  I  would  like  to  remlxtd  you  that 
these  are  aotlvitiee  whose  primary  purpoee 
Is  to  iMlp  us  grow  and  fiourlsh  in  trads  with 
foreign  coimtries,  especially  our  neighbors 
In  Asia  and  tbe  Pacific. 

We  must  look  westward,  as  much  as  to 
the  mainland,  for  future  markets  for  our 
goods  and  servloee,  for  p>oeslble  overseas  in- 
vestment sites  and  for  a  source  of  future 
visitors  to  these  islands. 

In  ancient  tlDMs,  when  the  HawaUaiis 
trsveled  by  saU  and  paddH.  our  affiliations 
loere  more  to  the  west,  with  tbs  Faclflc 
Islands  and  Asia. 

WhUe  we  are  stlU  very  mucti  an  Amertean 
state,  the  rich  mix  of  our  own  traditions 
and  cultural  ties  glvss  us  a  natofel  satr^ 
to  the  West. 

To  pursue  this  is  a  matter  of  national 
interest  as  weU  as  In  our  own  interest. 

I  hope  this  conference  wlU  be  particularly 
successful  in  suggsMlng  ways  that  we  can 
maintain  Skud  enlaige  on  tboss  ties;  per- 
haps we  can  even  forge  nsw  ones. 

Thank  you  and  I  hope  you  enjoy,  as  weU 
as  benefit  from.,  today's  masting. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  TUNNBY.  Mr.  President,  this 
session's  most  historic  leglskitlon.  un- 
questionably, is  revenue  sharing. 

Revenue  sharing,  at  long  hvt,  will  give 
back  to  our  cities  and  counties  some  ol 
the  revenues  collected  by  the  ^deral 
Goverrunent. 

The  bill  that  passed  Congrees  will  re- 
turn $556  minion  in  the  first  year  to 
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California.  The  conference  committee  on 
the  bill  reooneiled  the  dUferences  be- 
tween the  HouM  aad  Senate  versioiu  of 
the  two  bills  by  alloeattng  to  the  States 
the  highest  amount  distributable  under 
either  the  Senate  or  House  formula.  For 
California,  the  House  formula  yielded  a 
greater  amount  The  allocation  within 
the  Stote  itself  Is  based  upon  a  formula 
in  which  the  population  is  multiplied  by 
the  general  tax  effort  and  then  by  inverse 
moome  Isrels.  Thus,  there  Is  a  reward  for 
those  govemments  which  have  the  larg- 
est populations  and  relative  nimibers  of 
poor  pecq^  as  well  as  those  govemmentB 
which  have  made  a  real  effort  to  help 
themselves  by  their  tax  efforts. 

Within  a  county,  the  fimds  available 
are  divided  between  the  county  govern- 
ment and  the  aggregate  of  the  munici- 
palities In  the  comity,  based  on  the 
amount  of  revenues  raised  by  each,  ex- 
cluding revenues  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Clearly,  revmue  sharing  is  a  major 
breakthrough  toward  relieving  the  in- 
sufferable burden  of  local  taxes.  Here  is 
how  the  money  will  be  distributed  in 
California: 

Revenue  sharing  fundi  for  Oalifomia 

[In  dolUn] 

Total  Stat*  grmnt  to  «U  locmls.  -  370.  738. 100 

Amraint    r«tum«t    tO    OsUfomlft 

State  gov«miae&t  is 0 


19,  laS,  STB 

8,777,964 

10.  847.  ail 

0 

0 

434,816 

137,610 

1, 171,  618 

18.401 

604. 868 

gaa.986 

804.078 

388.070 

6,778,008 

40.669 

60,003 

641.408 

138.877 


Coiinty  aroa 

County  govemmant.. 

Total  to  aU  dtlaa  oTer  2,500 

Totai  to  aU  ctUaa  undar  3,600... 

Total  to  aU  townablps 

Alamada  City 

Albany   Ctty 

BMTttalay  City 

Bmaryrllla  Town 

Fremont  Ctty 

Haywacd  Olty 

hiymrxaan   Olty 

Kewark   City 

Oakland   City. 
Plartnvwt   Ctty. 

Flaaiaaton    City 

San  IjaaBdro  City 

City  of  Union  City 


Alplnfl  County 
Alplna  County  goveromant — 
Total  to  all  ottlaa  ovar  3.600.-. 
Total  to  aU  dtlaa  undar  3.800. 
Total  to  aU  townabl|M 


18,087 
6.618 

0 
6,618 

0 


County 

ArnmAnm  Couuty  govanunsnt 

Total  to  aU  ottlaa  ovar  3,600.. 
Total  to  all  cltlaa  undar  3,600.. 
tt>tal  to  all  towoahlpa 


318.400 
366.318 

0 
53,187 

0 


Butfta  Oounty 

Butta  Oounty  govammaat 

Total  to  aU  dtlaa  orar  3.500. 
Total  to  aU  ottlaa  undar  3J00. 

Total  to  all  townslilpa 

Clilco   Olty 

city  ot  Orldlay 

OroTlUa  Olty 


Total  to  all  townaliliis. 
Colusa  City 


Calaveras  County 
Calavaraa  County  government- 
Total  to  all  cltlaa  over  3,500. 
Total  to  ail  eitlaa  under  3,500. 
Total  to  an  towoatalpa.. 


Coluaa  Oounty 

Coluaa  Oounty  govemmant 

Vasal  to  an  ottlae  ovac  8.000 

Total  to  all  cltlaa  tindar  3,500.. 


Contra  Ooeta  Oounty  area 

Contra    Coata    County    govern- 
ment  

Total  to  aU  cttlee  over  3,800... 
Total  to  all  dtlea  under  3,600.. 

Total  to  all  towiublpa 

AnUocb  City 

Brentwood  Olty ... 

Oonoord  City 

B  Oarilto  City 

Martlnes  City 

Ptnole  City 

Plttatoupg  Olty 

Blfihmnnd  City 

San  Pablo  Olty 

Walnut  creek  City 

PleaHuit  Hill  Olty 


Del  Morte  Coxinty  area 

Del  Morte  Couaty  government.. 

Total  to  aU  dtU*  over  3,600 

Total  to  all  oltlea  undar  3,600— 

Total  to  all  townablpe 

Creaoent  City  (dty) 


Bl  Dorado  County  area 

BI  Dorado  County  government. 
Total  to  aU  dtlea  orer  3,500. 
Total  to  aU  duea  under  3,600. 

Total  to  all  townablpe 

Placerrllle  City 

Soutb  Lake  Tahoa  Olty 


Presno  County  area 

Preano  County  government 

Total  to  all  oltlea  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cltlea  under  2.500... 

Total  to  aU  townablps 

Clovla    City 


City  of  Coallnga 

Plrebaugh  City 

Freano  City 

Kerman    City 

Kingsbury  dty  hall 

Mendota  City 

Orange  Cove  Olty 

Beedlay  City 

Sanger  City 

Selma  City 


Qlenn  County  area 

Qlenn  Coiuity  government — 
Total  to  all  cltlaa  over  2,500... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600. 

Total  to  aU  townahlpw 

Orland     City 

WUlowB   City 


Humboldt  County  area 

Humboldt  County  government.. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600... 

Total  to  all  townablps 

Areata  City 

Sureka  City 

Bio  DeU  City 


3.738,407 

3,038,088 

0B4«  884 

17,681 

0 

413,836 

68,676 

303.983 

376,604 
363.901 

0 
13.608 

0 

384.808 

388.061 
33.  183 
13,560 


Imperial  County  area 

Imperial  County  government. 
Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  3,600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600. 

Total  to  all  townablps 

Brawley  City 

Oalexloo  City 

S  Centro  City 

Hollvllle  City 

Imperial  City 


Inyo  Oounty  area 

Inyo  County  government 

Total  to  all  dtlee  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  olUea  under  3,600. 

Total  to  all  townablpe 

Blabop  City 


fCern  County  area 

Kern  County  government 
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0  Total  to  all  clUea  over  3,600 1,887,340 

38, 188  Total  to  all  cltlee  under  3.600..  31.386 

II  Total  to  all  townablpe o 

8,806,847  Bakensntid  Ctty 1,331,386 

Delano  City 340,716 

6,468,454  Sbaf ter  City 64,971 

3,841,315  Talt   City.. 50,438 

11,678  Tebacbapl  City 33,884 

0  Wasco  City 91.380 

188,377  McFarland    Olty 113,508 

23,700  Arvln   CJty 48,018 

361.180  Bldgecreet  City 135.330 

97.703  ===== 

120,318  Kings    County    area 1,707,030 

58,886  Kings    County    government 1,346,148 

316.  018  Total  to  aU  dtlea  over  2,500 450, 881 

1,400,768  Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600..  o 

130,000  Total  to  all  townships o 

148,038  Corcoran    City.. 93,607 

81,481  Hanlord    City 307,920 

■■         i  ■  Lemoore   City 50.346 

303. 714  ■      _ 

333,060  Lake    County    area 373,748 

68,664  Lake   County   government 300,345 

0  Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2,500 64,388 

0  Total  to  all  dtlee  under  3,600 0 

89,664  Total   to   all  townships 0 

r-"        '  •    -  Lakeport    Olty 64,398 

1, 148,  797  ===== 

808,238  Lassen    County    area 366,092 

360,569  Lassen  County  government 303,446 

0  Total  to  all  dtlee  over  2,500—.  86,646 

0  Total  to  all  townships o 

113,264  Total  to  aU  dtlee  under  3,600..  0 

188,306  susanvtlle    City 88,646 

II,  133,068  Los  Angeles  COTinty  area 133,659,831 

7,  098. 195  Los  Angeles  Coxinty  government  71,  911,  016 

3,911,917  Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.600--.  60,669,606 

133.946  Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,600..-  78,711 

0  Total  to  all  townablpe 0 

113.218  Alhambra  City.. 627,536 

58.168  Arcadia  Olty 177,826 

58,067  ABuaa  City 350.688 

3, 137.  036  Baldwin  Park  Olty 293. 001 

50,478  BeU  City 169,906 

41,734  Beverly  Hills  City 124,147 

73,889  Burbank   City. 886,160 

58,640  Claremont    City 108.449 

81,715  Oompton  City. 1,358,860 

136,926  Covlna  City 864,888 

113,778  CiUver  City  Olty 440,478 

JL  Cerriloa  City 58,008 

471,980  Kl  Monte  City 714,980 

367,967  Kl   Segtindo   City 303,668 

108.973  Oardena    City 364,171 

0  aiendale  City 821,667 

0  Olendora  City 301,167 

46.224  Hawthorne  City 377,162 

67,  749  Hermoaa  Beach  City 96,  566 

==.^=  Hxmtlngton  Park  City 416,918 

2,631,664  Inglewood  City 667,004 

1.  976.  095      City  oX  Lakewood 369,  985 

614,366  La  Puente  City 181,017 

42,093  La  Verne  City 85,688 

0     Long  Beach  Olty 3,746,728 

86,417  Los  AngelM  City. 36.442,819 

46l[9e8  Lynvrood  City 339,838 

21  lai     Manhattan  Beach  Olty 160,  ICO 

Maywood  City 130,934 

3  006  450  BionroTla  City 375,612 

1172  361  MontebeUo  City 437,734 

803  230     Monterey  Park  City 301,682 

ao'ass     Paloe  Verdes  EsUtee  city 50,670 

0     Pasadena  City 1,088,116 

223  078     Pomona  City 1,367,975 

28e!  186     Rettondo  Beach  City 649,  766 

232*4^    San  Fernando  Olty 298,660 

44748    San  Oabrtel  City 212.068 

18  740    San  Marino  Olty 53,670 

—     .  .'-         Santa  Monica  Olty 746, 774 

348  345     Sierra  Madre  City 46, 103 

393,436     Signal  HIU  City 133,886 

60.908     South  date  City 408,460 

0     South  Pasadena  Olty 85.371 

0     Torrance  Olty. „ 1,014,008 

50,908     West  Covlna  City 421,640 

===    Whlttler  City. 430,063 

8,888.947     Downey  City... 436,401 

6,840,244     Bellflower  City 191,161 
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Duarte  City ,2' SI 

MerwaU  Olty. 38a.  878 

pgiamount  Olty «».  748 

Ploo  Rivera  Olty aw.  008 

B^Ung  Hills  Est  Olty 38,083 

a»nta  Vt  e^prtngs  Olty 807,308 

aouth  El  Monta  Olty 206, 804 

Walnut  City 33,361 

Arteela  Olty 68.876 

(«ty  of  Oonunaroe ■ 388, 788 

Lawndale  Olty W.  a«> 

BeU  Oardens  City 140, 893 

Oudaly  Olty 88.181 

U  Bilrada  Olty H4,  467 

San  Dlmas  Olty M,  300 

TMBple  Olty.. 110,341 

dty  of  Boeemaad 189. 310 

Hawaiian  Oardena 66, 340 

LomlU  Olty 78,  501 

Palmdale  City 86, 884 

Madera  County  aiea. 1, 118,318 

Uadsra  Oounty  government 816,864 

Total  to  aU  dtlee  over  2.600 303,  464 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,500...  0 

Total  to  all  townsh^M 0 

Ohowcbilla  City 36,038 

Madera   City 166,681 

Marin  County  area 1,780,010 

Marin  Oounty  government 1, 178. 561 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  3.600 584, 460 

Ttotal  to  all  cities  vmder  3,600..  0 

Total  to  all  townablpe 0 

Belvedere   City 9.666 

Oorte  Madera  Town 39,880 

Fairfax   Town 36,747 

Larkspur  dty 38.961 

Mill  Valley  Olty 48,  083 

Roes  Town. 10, 167 

San  Anselmo  City 68,377 

San  Rafael  City 171,  580 

aausaltto  City 33,878 

Olty  of  Navato 116, 108 

Tlburon  City 38,  068 

Martpoea  County  area 163,016 

Mariposa  County  government 163,016 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.500...  0 

Total  to  aU  cltlaa  under  2,600...  0 

Total  to  aU  townships... 0 

Mendoctoo  Oounty  area 1,109,636 

Mendocino  Oounty  government.  940, 248 

Total  to  aU  dtlee  over  3.600...  244, 501 

TMal  to  aU  dtlee  under  2,600..  5.  877 

Total  to  aU  townships 0 

Fort  Bragg  Olty - —  68, 618 

DUah  City 114,044 

WlUtis  City 61,880 

Merced  County  area 3,818,193 

Merced  Oounty  govemnuMit 2.108,586 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 679,  888 

Total  to  ail  cities  under  2.500..  34,  718 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Atwater  City 90,928 

Qustlne  City 30,838 

Uvlngston    City. 48,461 

I»«BanoeClty 130.130 

Merced  City 380,567 

Modoc  County  area 301, 178 

Modoc  County  government 172. 164 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 20.  014 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600..  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Alturas  City 29.014 

Mono  County  area 188,171 

Mono  County  government 106, 171 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,800 0 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,500.  ..  0 

Total  to  all  townablps 0 

Monterey  County  area 4,640,481 

Monterey  Oounty  government..  3.730,087 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 1 ,  886.  287 

Total  to  aU  dtiae  under  2,600...  26.  307 

Total  to  aU  townships 0 

Olty  of  Carmel-by-tbe-Sea 68, 904 


OkHiaalas  Olty 38,808 

OreenlUUl   Olty 20,083 

King  Olty  Olty eg,  048 

Monterey   Olty -. —  804, 4g0 

Paetflo  Orove  Olty 118.078 

SaUnasOlty 787,174 

Seaside   Olty 888,748 

S(Madad  Olty 68,783 

Napa  Oounty  area 1,811,470 

Napa  County  Govt -  911.276 

■iy>tal  to  aU  cttlee  over  3,600 361, 306 

iy>tal  to  aU  cltlee  under  3,600..  88. 888 

Total  to  aU  townsh^s. 0 

Napa  Olty 831,877 

at.  Belena  Olty 80,780 

Nevada  Oounty  area .-  688,400 

Nevada  County  Govt —  477,816 

Total  to  aU  cttlee  over  34K» 74. 614 

Total  to  aU  cttlee  under  3,600..  33, 682 

Total  to  aU  townships 0 

Orass  Valley  Olty 74,814 

Orange  Oounty  ana 16,763.377 

Orange  Oounty  Oovt 8,070,784 

Total  to  aU  cltlaa  over  2.600 7, 781, 648 

Total  to  all  cttlee  under  3,600..  0 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 0 

Anahatm    Olty 1, 170, 188 

Brea   City... 108.336 

Buena  Park  Otty 638. 180 

Ooeto  Mesa  Otty 800, 481 

lA  Palma  Olty 88. 080 

Fullerton  Otty 4«g.  880 

Oarden  Orove  Otty . ..  8g8.087 

Huntington  Beach  Olty 614, 000 

Tagiina  Beach  Otty 01,970 

lA  Habra  Olty 383, 087 

Newport  Beach  Otty 188.612 

Orange  Olty 474,047 

Plaoentla  Olty 88,908 

San  Olemente  Olty 198,810 

Santo  Ana  Otty 1. 617. 190 

Seal  Peach  Otty 00.808 

Stanton  Otty 88.099 

TuaUa  Otty 78,800 

Fountain  valley  Otty 118.8a 

Cypress  Olty 118.987 

Los  Alamitos  Otty 00.900 

Weetmlnstar  Olty 908. 10T 

San  Juan  Oaqilstrano  Otty 10.084 

Villa  Park  Olty 10. 110 

Placer  County  area 2.001.090 

Placer  County  government 1.068.400 

Total  to  aU  dtlee  over  3JS00 418, 808 

Total  to  all  dtlee  under  3.600.-  10, 737 

Total  to  all  townshlpa ....  0 

Auburn  Olty 113,487 

Unooln  Otty 00,004 

RockUn  Otty 39,009 

Roeevllle  Otty 991.804 

Plumas  Oounty  area 818, 890 

Ftnmas  Oounty  government 808.000 

Total  to  aU  cttlee  over  3.600 0 

Total  to  all  dtlee  uadw  3,600...  18, 804 

Total  to  all  townsh^w 0 

Riverside  Oounty  area... 9.302.898 

Riverside  County  government..  6,396,641 

Total  to  all  cltlea  over  3,600 2.993.035 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600...  6, 883 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 0 

Banning   Olty 166.960 

Beaiunont  City . 76, 463 

Blythe  Otty 130.518 

CoacheUa   Olty 118.316 

Corona  Olty. 331.687 

ISslnare    Olty 73,378 

Hemet    Olty 186,418 

Indlo   Olty ... 266.475 

Palm  Springs  Otty 337, 763 

Perrls  Otty... 57.  331 

Riverside  City 1.386,180 

San  Jacinto  Olty 48,006 

Desert  Hot  Springs  Otty 36. 006 

Norco  City 58,911 


Sacramento  Oounty  avsa. 11.486.648 

Sacramento  Oounty  govammant  8, 006, 688 

Total  to  aU  dtlee  over  2,800 3.877,821 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  undar  3,600..  11,888 

Total  to  aU  townshlpe 0 

Folaom  City... ...  66,786 

Oalt  Olty 88,880 

SaoraBMnto  Olty 8. 308.  336 

San  Benito  Oounty  ana. 407.908 

San  Benito  Oounty  government.  878. 800 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2.600...  04.686 

Total  to  all  cttlee  lutder  2JU>0..  14, 800 

Total  to  all  townahlpa 0 

HoUlster   Olty.. 84,688 

San  Bernardino  Oounty  ana...  14.487,488 
San  Bernardino  Oounty  govern. 

ment    0.000.778 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,800...  4,401,080 

Total  to  aU  cities  imdar  3,800..  0 

Total  to  aU  townablps 0 

BarstowOity - 170,188 

Chlno  Olty 180,848 

Oolton   Olty 322.484 

Fontaaa    Olty 181.418 

Needlee   Olty 88.898 

Ontario  Olty 881.114 

Radlands    Olty 380,804 

Rlalto  City 800.008 

San  Bernardino  Olty 1.814,478 

ITpland    Olty.— 807,318 

Montelalr   Olty 919.904 

Vtctorvflle  Olty 89,188 

San  Diego  County  area 18,001.677 

San     Diego     Oounty     Oovem- 

ment    9.881.604 

Total  to  aU  dtlea  over  OJMM...  10.030,018 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  3Jt00..  0 

Total  to  all  townahlpa O 

Carlsbad  Olty 148.808 

Ohula  Vlsto  Olty 641,144 

Ooconado    Olty 77,606 

El  Oajon  Otty.- _ 461.710 

EJBOondldo  Olty.. 416.293 

Imperial  Beach  Olty 301.104 

La  Meea  Olty 800,881 

National  Olty  dty. —  804.480 

Ooeanslde   Olty 810,600 

San  Diego  Olty 6.897,804 

Del  Mar  Olty 10,788 

San  Marooe  Olty 48,482 

VlsU    CTty 140.778 

San  Francisco  County  area 10,376.781 

San  Fraiujlaco  Oounty  govern- 
ment     0 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  3JM0 18,278,781 

Total  to  all  dtlee  under  2,800..  0 

Total  to  all  townahlpa 0 

San  Ftanclaoo  Otty 10,278,781 

San   Joaquin    County   area 7,512.788 

San    Joaquin    County    govern- 
ment     8.000.970 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2JM0..  3.477.890 

Total  to  aU  dtlee  undar  3JB00..  84,408 

ToUl  to  aU  townshlpa 0 

Lodl  Otty 901,897 

Manl«>a    Olty ^80,378 

Rtpon  Olty 40.800 

Stockton  Olty 1.888.806 

Tracy  Olty 171.000 

San  Luis  Obi  Oounty  area 2. 848. 771 

San  Luis  Obi  Oounty  govern- 
ment     1,086,486 

Total  to  all  dtlee  over  3,800 1,011,278 

Total  to  all  cltlee  undar  3,800..  0 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 0 

Arrovo  Orande  Ctty 78,404 

n  Paso  De  Robles  Otty 186,066 

Plsmo  Beach  Ctty S7.308 

San  Luis  Obispo  Olty 476, 170 

Orover  Otty 188.604 

Morro  Bay  Otty 128, 718 

San  Mateo  Oounty  area 5.184.131 

San  Mateo  Oounty  govemment.  3. 693. 878 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2,500 2,600. 118 
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lteverut4  annring  funda  for  <7oll/om<a— Cent. 

[In  dollan] 

TaUl  to  aU  eltlM  uncter  3.500...  a.  681 

TDtAl  to  all  towiuhlpa 0 

AlOwrtoQ   Town- — 30.0S7 

Balmant  City 87,937 

BarlUi«»ni0  City 178,038 

City  <a  TMy  City 202.199 

HIUibaaBUgb  Town 33. 510 

limi*  F»rtc  any »4.370 

MBIbma  City.. 77.306 

RMlWOod  City 308.  730 

San  Bruno  City 166.359 

San  C«rlo«  City 101.  »8 

3mi  Matw>  City 416.617 

9*  San  Franclieo  City 46S.  135 

City  of  Paeinoa 180. 784 

Tttwn  0*  WoodBlda 17. 577 

BUT  Itooa  Bay  City 34. 158 

BrUbana   City 33.038 

PortoU   Valley    Town 18.364 

3Mit»  Barbara  County  area 4, 148.701 

Santa.  Barbara  County 

gavoRunent   2.  786,  578 

Tbtar  to  all  cltlas  over  2.500 1.377,  186 

'Ebtal  ta  all  cities  under  2.500..  0 

Total  «D  all  townaHlpa 0 

Ooacklapa  City 31.800 

Looapao  City 287.767 

aaota  Barbara  City 787.360 

Santa  Maria  City 147,912 

CarplBterla  City 173.338 

Santa  Clara  County  ataa 16. 105.  683 

Santa  Clara  County  gDvemmrat  8, 196,  583 

Total  ta  aU  cities  over  2.500..  6,906,900 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,500..  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

CampbeU    City 173. 117 

CTipartlCo    Ctty. 67.878 

Oaroy    City 183.410 

Los   Alios   City 93,716 

Town,  at  Los   Altos   Hills 36.606 

Loa  eatos   Town 115.091 

MUpltl»CUy 198.373 

Kotgaa  Hill  City 57.  776 

>^MT»«miT,  View  City 327,515 

Palo   AU»   City 310. 110 

SaA  Joas  City 4.033,306 

Saat»  Clara  Ctty 689, 179 

Sunnyvale    City 573. 124 

Sazatoca  City 100.719 

Monte  Serona  City 11,  476 

Santa  Crua  County  area 3, 768.  eiM 

Santa     Crua     County     govern- 
ment     1.968.167 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 800,  037 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  ajKX)...  0 

Total  to  all  townabtps Q 

Capltola    City 33.919 

Santa  Cruz  City ._ __.  533,868 

Wataonvnie    Ctty 230,  387 

Scotta  VaUey  Ctty... 13.488 

Shasta  County  ana 2,091,341 

Sbasta  County  government 1,  681,  619 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600 409,  733 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500 0 

Total  to  all  townaHlps 0 

Redding    City 361,603 

Anderson    City 46,130 

Sierra  County  ar^ii   61,006 

Sierra  County  governmeiit 56.974 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,500 0 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600...  0,  081 

Total  to  all  townablps 0 

SUklyou  County  ar«a 898.  SV 

Siskiyou  County  guvetoniMit 603,381 

Ttttal  to  all  cities  over  3.500 113.886 

TMal  %o  all  cities  und«r  3.500..  111.060 

IMai  «a  aU  (ownablpa. 0 

TMka  City  Town ...  78,  Mi 

»aa«cttv n.im 

T  '  1 ] t.  T8».t66 

■nfcai  Omiaty  foaaraMMM I.  Ml,  960 


Total  to  all  dtlea  over  3,600 

Tbtal  to  all  cities  iinder  3,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Benlcla   City 

City  of  Dixon 

Palrtleld   City 

aio  Vista  Town 

Sulsun  City   (city) 

VacavUle  City 

VaUeJo  City 

Sonoma  County  area 

Sonoma  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600.- 

Total  to  all  townships 

Cloverdale  City 

Haaldsburg  City 

Pstaluma  City 

Santa  Bosa  City 

Sebastopol   City 

City  of  Sonoma 

Roiinert  Park  City 

Stanislaus  County  area 

Stanislaus  County  government- 
Total  to  all  clUes  over  3.600 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2.500 

Total  to  all  townablpa 

Ceres   City 

BCodssto    City 

Ifewman  City 

Oakdale    City 

Patterson  City 

aiverbank    City 

TuBlook  City 

Sutter  County  area 

Sutter  County  government 

Totel  to  aU  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.900... 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

Live  Oak  City 

Tufta  City 

TMbama  County  area 

T^jjftmn  County  government 

Total  to  all  dtles  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3.500 

Tbtal  to  all  townahlps 

Com  tag  City 

Be6  mxiS  City 


TdtiJty  County  area 

Trinity  County  government 

Total  ta  all  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500.. 
Total  to  all  townships 

Tulare  County  area 

Tulara  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,600.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Dlnuba  City 

Bxeter  City 

Iilsdflay  City 

Pintwivllle  City 

Tulare  City   

Vlaalla  City 

Woodlake  City 

FarmersvUle  City . 

Tuolumna  County 

Tuolumne  County  govemmant. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.500 

Total  to  aU  cltlas  under  3,800-. 

Tot\l  to  all  townships 

aonora  City — 

Vantvra  County  ana 

Vaotora  Oouuty  government 

Total  to  all  cltlas  over  3.600 

Total  to  all  cltlas  under 

T^lal  to  aU  townships 

nUniOTs  Ctty 

Ojai    City 

Oviard    CItv  - 

Mrt  ■uansma  OWf. .■■.... 
Saa  Buanavaotuia  OMp.... 
aaotA  Paula  City .^ 
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1,386,170     CamarllloClty 71,468 

0     Thousand  Oaks  Ctty 184,968 

88,748      Volo  County  area 3,038,418 

56,440     Volo  County   government 1.460,214 

331.  969      Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600 548,  446 

37,  633  Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600..             29,  766 

68.  384      Total  to  all  townships o 

194,664     Davis  City 246,218 

602,047     Woodland  City 298,398 

4.348,331      Tuba  County  area 1,204,968 

1. 146,  366      Yuba  County  government 963,  046 

1,  067.  761      Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 251,  934 

15.316  Total  to  aU  cities  under  3.600..                     o 

0     Tbtal  to  all  townships o 

44,783     Marsvllle  City 281,934 

83,205  -^_^«^^— . 
240,567 

578,867  TECHNOLOGY.     NATIONAL     OOALS. 

52.770  AEROSPACE,  AND  OUR  SOCIETY 

54,715  

38,806  Mr.  OOLDV^ATER.  Mr.  President,  on 

'  September  28.  Mr.  William  M.  Magnider 

469.247  addressed  the  Society  of  Experimental 

?''«'mn  Test  Pilots   on   "Technology.   National 

1. 365. 010  Qoni^  Aerospace,  and  Our  Society."  This 

0  paper  contains  a  lot  of  Information  and 

94,577  sugKOfitlans  that  I  think  my  colleaguee 

793 !  008  should   know   about;    therefore,   I   atk 

53. 514  imanlmous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 

92, 863  the  Record. 

aa'nrfi  There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 

iSr  q«S  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«com>. 

_  as  follows: 

042.881  TSCHMOLOOT,     NATIOKAI.     OOAI,8.     AKtOSFAOI. 

722,606  AND   OtTB   SOCIETT 

310,746  (By  W.  M.  Magruder) 

"  I.  DrrKODTJcnoN 

0 

25  X19  Many  of  you  have  heard  me  emphaslae.  in 

194*  637  previous  discussions,  that  1973  is  a  year  of 

opportunity  for  technology.  It  is  an  election 

798  048  yc^''-  "^B  domestic  and  International  Issues 

asi'  808  '''^  ^  thoroiighly  debated.  We  can  eetaldlsh 

186!400  priorities  and,  most  Importantly,  we  oan  try 

4.  746  ***  understand  how  to  apply  our  not  unlUn- 

0  Ited  resources. 

48  048  One  of  the  campaign's  themes  Is  already 

132!  361  becoming  clear — "A  Clear  Choice."  As  tech- 

.  ncdoglsts.  industry  leaders,  businessmen  and 

194  735  concerned  citizens,  we  should  have  no  In- 

194*  736  tereat,  at  a  conference  such  as  this  one,  with 

'     0  ^^^  typical  political  ollch*  such  as  the  one 

0  I  heard  recently  proposing  that  the  adoption 

0  of  one  candidate's  plan   "would  guarantee 

■  every  worker  an  above  average  wage."  What 

6. 072,  473  the  talent  gathered  here  today  can  do  Is  apply 

3,  870  074  the  expertise  of  the  aerospace  management 

1   202. 398  svstMn  to  a  set  of  logical  recommendations 

0  that  wlU  help  to  keep  that  induatry  strong, 

0  able  to  compete  Internationally — in  a  position 

73,  568  of  leadership  in  aerospace  products — and  auf- 

47!  140  flclently   strong   economically   to   seek   new 

gs,  867  markets  on  a  sound  management  and  busl- 

38o!  966  neas  basis. 

270,  997  n.  ADMINlBTaATION  FOUNDATIOK  FOB  A  HKALTHT 

360,  368  ABtOSPAd    TNDtnRBT 

33.761  A  great  deal  has  been  written,  and  aakl. 

33.  763  about  the  "changing  of  priorities"  regarding 

'  the  tJ.S.  domestic  aoene.  One  crucial  aero- 

540, 483  space  program  was  terminated  last  year,  prt- 

500.611  tnarily    because    certain    political    elements 

^871  vrlshed  to  streas  the  "elthsr/or"  nature  of 

0  this  priorltlea  issue.  A  Sonata  flUtrastar  and 

0  a  vote  switch  of  soma  forty  aggrsfato  Domo- 

48, 871  oraUo  Sonata  votaa  from  supportlnff  to  op- 

■  poalog  the  Unttod  Btatoa  Supsraoole  Trona- 

4«OT,846  port  oflTooUTOly  kUlod  that  ozpot1a»t.  This 

4. 689.  560  action,  aftar  tan  yaara  of  OMaoeratle  sap- 

1.886.  a»«  port,   an  axpondltara  at  $1.1   bUUon   by  a 

0  Domocratto-oontroUod    Oongreas,    aftar    tb* 

0  earaftU  omplaoamMt  ot  almost  16.000  work- 

46.  TOO  «ra,  and  at  a  ooot  of  soma  8100  mUltan       ~ 

n.  178  to  oaaeal  than  to  ocaplaao  tho 

■86.161  acoordtng  to  DapaitBont  oC 

8a.«T9  nMwyt.  has  ismoaart  ow 

480.813  poaitlon  of  laadarahlp  ta  advanaad  oivU  air 

3D».  6M  t^aoi^art  manufacturtng  Oxar  two  Oatifomta 
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IjMnocratlc  Senators  led  that  fight.  One,  only 
days  after  having  campaigned  for  elactton 
oo  the  basis  at  supporting  the  S8T,  and  the 
otlier  on  the  basis  that  the  money  should 
bo  vised  for  domeetlc  programs — what 
money?  It  cost  us  mora  to  quit  than  to  "find 
out"  the  answers  we  still  need. 

Now  there  should  be  some  fundamental 
laasoos  for  all  of  ua  In  that  great  S8T  de- 
bate. 

First,  to  communicate  better  to  our  elected 
officials  so  that  they  have  tho  best  available 
facts  upon  which  to  base  their  doclslooa. 

Second,  to  maka  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  will  not  forget,  in  the  eloctlon  proooes, 
their  political  opportunism,  falliiie  to  prop- 
erly assess  costs  and  their  failure  to  uador- 
stand  that  precipitous  termination  of  pro- 
grams sadtx.  as  the  SST  do  not  automatically 
bring  forth  social  reform;  In  fact,  ]ust  the 
opposite  Impact  can  be  expected.  Let's  make 
our  "choice  clear." 

A  healthy  aerospace  industry,  one  that  can 
be  available  to  help  in  the  domestic  aroaa 
needing  high  technology-skilled  technicians, 
well  developed  systems  management  tech- 
niques and  program  doflnltlon  a^MtbUltlas, 
can  only  come  about  as  an  erolotlOBary 
process.  It  will  only  come  from  an  induatry 
that  keeps  healthy  doing  its  own  thing", 
mining  the  beet  and  moat  oompotltlve  aero- 
space products  in  the  world. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  important  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  initiated  by  Mr.  Nixon 
which  will  directly  aSect  the  health  of  this 
IndXMtry: 

(1)  TTie  war  appears  to  be  headed  for  a 
proper  conclusion.  We  ax*  moving,  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  said,  "from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation to  one  of  negotiation."  It  would 
be  a  delusion  to  claim  that  extensive  savings 
from  the  defense  budgot  would  be  possible 
right  now  as  a  result  of  the  war  8lt\»tlon 
or  the  arms  limitation  talks.  However,  what 
has  been  achieved  la  a  solid  foundation  to 
save,  not  so  much  on  what  we  have  been 
spending,  and  must  spend  in  order  to  achieve 
a  real  arms  agreement,  but  in  what  we  will 
not  have  to  spend  In  the  future.  This  future 
saving  can  be  substantial  and  real!  Defense 
espendlturee  have  remained  about  level  over 
the  past  five  years  at  875/80  billion,  prima- 
rily as  a  result  of  a  reduced  force  structiire 
of  roughly  one  million  men.  The  percentage 
distribution  of  the  total  Federal  budget  has 
been  altered  from  45%  defense  and  36%  do- 
meetlc. to  Jvist  the  reverse. 

(2)  The  Phase  I  and  IT  Bconomic  Policies. 
In  effect  since  August  15, 1971,  have  decreased 
the  growth  of  inflation  and  reduced  Its  level 
from  over  6%  to  less  than  3%.  The  states 
and  munldpalltlee  were  especially  hurt  by 
inflationary  Impacts  because  wage  rates  went 
up  faster  and  at  an  earlier  time  period  than 
revenue  from  taxes,  starting  in  1968.  With 
price  stability,  local  government  will  be 
better  able  to  make  investments  In  mod- 
emteing  urban  technology. 

(8)  In  the  area  of  International  agree- 
ments, real  progrees  has  been  realized  by 
the  Administration  In  the  reallgnmont  of 
monetary  exchange  ratea  wtilch  has  Improrod 
UjB.  International  oompotltlvanoas.  Increased 
jobs  and  exports,  increaaad  corporate  profits. 
Increased  our  tax  base  and  lowered  the  social 
costs  of  uiiomployment.  The  moat  likely 
baneflciariea  of  the  new  monetary  ordir  at« 
tha  high  techn<riogy  Industrloa  layrsaantsd 
h«r«  at  this  conference.  Thoy  will  bo  able  to 
make  efforta  to  sook  tochnologtoal  UaproTO- 
monts  with  aomo  of  their  baasflta. 
■graomonto  to  aharo  In  such  social 
*a  thoaa  of  haalth  care,  envlronmantal  oon 
trol.  apaoa  oaptarattoB  and  eartaln 
Mttvtttaa  wUl  halp  to  ipnai  tho  ooali  of 


when  full  employment  is  reached,  Oovern- 
ment  borrowing  wlU  be  lees,  and  private 
sector  Investment  can  be  larger.  They  will 
be  better  able  to  inveat  in  now  technology. 

(6)  B«venue  sharing  will  provlda  a  d«w 
source  of  revenue  for  statea  and  municipali- 
ties not  previously  available.  It  will  pnt  tha 
mEknagement  of  the  reaourcoa  In  the  hands  of 
citizens  close  to  domestic  problems  and  most 
cognizant  of  local  requlramenU.  ThU  is,  in 
one  form,  a  means  of  Increasing  productivity 
for,  in  tho  final  analysis,  the  urb«ui  officials 
are  bast  eifutpped  to  deal  eOclently  with  their 
own  challenges  and  opportunltlos. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
taken  several  steps  to  promote  more  rapid 
technological  change.  In  no  minor  way,  the 
7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  has  stimu- 
lated new  Investment  In  Indtutrial  plant  and 
equipment  Incorporating  bast  praotloe  tech- 
niques. Moreover,  the  Administration's  Tech- 
nology Opportunities  Program  Initiated  three 
efforts  aimed  at  the  stimulation  of  Innova- 
tion and  productivity: 

(a)  840  million  worth  of  experiments  will 
be  conducted  under  the  auapleee  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  directly  with  In- 
dustry, to  develop  controlled  programs  for 
evaluating  methods  of  stimulating  Inven- 
tions, innovations,  productivity  and  tech- 
nology transfer.  The  National  Sdenoe  Foun- 
dation will  perform  the  same  type  of  pro- 
grams through  the  unlversltlee. 

(b)  The  Commerce  and  State  Departments 
are  coordinating  a  survey  of  five  nations — 
Japan,  Canada.  PYance,  West  Oermany,  and 
England — to  vmderstand  thalr  technlquea  for 
stimulating  innovation,  Inventions,  produc- 
tivity, technical  transfer,  and  exports  and  to 
evaluate  and  quantify  their  return  on  Invest- 
ments. 

(c)  The  Administration,  this  year,  wlU  be 
announcing  National  Presidential  prlaes 
awarded  for  socially  beneficial  teohnologleal 
innovation  in  areas  of  public  oonoem.  In- 
cluding environmental  quality,  energy,  hous- 
ing and  community  development,  transporta- 
tion, health  care  and  safety,  education,  nat- 
ural resources,  food  and  nutrition,  oooimu- 
nications  and  information  processing,  and 
productivity  and  international  trade. 

Some  facts  are  avallabla  that  can  help  us 
to  evaltiato  the  effectlvcnaes  of  these  pro- 
grams in  promoting  a  hs&lthy  economy  and. 
In  turn,  a  strong  aerospace  industry. 

Smplovment:  A  historic  high  of  81.7 
million  jobs  inclndos  2.2  mUllon  new  jobs 
since  August  of  1971.  the  largest  annual 
increase  since  World  War  n.  4.7  mUllon  new 
jobs  have  boon  created  since  November  of 
1960.  The  6.6%  unompk^ment  ngure  is  still 
too  high,  but  tho  eapandlng  economy  Indi- 
cates poealblltties  of  greatly  reduced  unem- 
ployment in  the  near  future,  in  spite  of  the 
2.6  mllllce  defenao-relatod  Jobe  terminated 
since    1960   during   tho   wind-down    of   tho 


(4)  TlM  upturn  In  tho  eooaowy  Is 
•troBg  Tho  ratlfd  oneaoiy.  with  ipontflng 
to  tho  full  siploy— t  toool.  Is  bo^oi 
■aitoiied.  to  pca4voo  full  omploymoBt  anon 
TSo   novamaoat    Tiiilgil    will    b*    balaoood 


InflatUm:  With  inflation  now  down  to  2.7%, 
this  coml>lnattoa  with  5.5%  nnompioymont, 
has  oeeuirod  laaa  than  six  yaaw  out  of  the 
past  46  years.  Alao.  our  3.7%  Inflation  com- 
pano  with  mi  aitf  s  of  6%  oC  our  taajor 
Intamatlonal  partnara. 

Fradue«vttir.-  A  ralatlTaly  stagnaDt  D.8. 
praduetlTtty  haa  baon  ro|riaoad  by  tha  poat- 
eat  growth  In  tho  froo  world,  six  per  cant  In 
tho  iooond  qvoitw  ot  ItTS.  and  4.6  par  oant 
In  tho  mat  half  06  l*n.1Mai 
douMa  tho  16M/ttW  taug^tata  avaraga  of 
34  par  oan*  Tba  T 

«ni  coMtteaa  to  halp 
ln«aMrtat  plast  a«Ml*aaat. 

at  64  Mr  eaM.  tho  ■raaaoat  tm- 

Ivoly 
IHi  to  18^  tm  to 

havo  taoroaaad  84  par  ooait 
iteaa  Aug— t  im  BuytM  pii—  la  up  about 
•  par  ooat  stMo  Auguot.  Oh  gfoataat  i 


inAxatrial  Peace:  Wttb  real  eamtfiga  ris- 
ing, historic  highs  in  jobs,  Infiatlnn  oooUng 
and  Industrial  produetlvtty  incraaalng.  an 
8  year  low  haa  boon  attained  In  Induatrlat 
work  stoppages,  and  tha  avaraga  days  par 
stop(>age  have  decreaaod  from  43  days  In 
1970  to  18  days  In  1973. 

Simultaneously  with  tho  deanaaaio  oeo- 
nomic  activities  whloh  rofingnlaart  tttat  a 
strong  dollar  nooded  good  growth  and  raaann 
able  price  statolUty.  wo  had  snbatantlal  la- 
creasing  difflculttss  In  our  Intamatlonal  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  Intamarinnal  tmde 
situation  reflecting  upon  oar  ahtttty  to  oomr 
pete  in  world  markats.  It  was  tha  reoognlr 
Uon,  by  the  Prealdant,  ttutt  tharo  waa  an 
intor-relatod  sot  ot  problaaaa.  1r«sa>ln  and 
IntoRtatlonal.  that  lad  to  new  poUdas  In  the 
trade  area: 

Closing  tho  gold  window  aod  the  Inltlar.lon 
of  efforts  to  develop  a  more  eqwltaUa  lator- 
national  monetary  syatam. 

The  SmithsonlaD  agreomeots  which  holpod 
to  realign  exchange  rates  and  ease  trade 
barriers. 

The  tompocary  ten  par  coot  surcharge  xipon 
imports. 

Improved  tax  treatBMnt  of  exporters  and 
export  credit  faculties. 

All  of  this  activity  In  tho  eoonomlc  area 
was  accompanlod  by  an  ineroaslng  awatoaese 
of  the  value  of  tho  ao-callod  "toohnolacy  in- 
tensive" Industries  to  our  iBtornattonai  com- 
petitlvonoss.  Aerospace.  n&tnraUy,  ranka  at 
the  top  of  tho  export  list.  In  the  current 
atmosphere  of  intemationai  competition  and 
economic  opportunity,  1972  should  be  a  year 
of  opportunity  for  aerospace.  The  question 
1» — how  do  we  direct  our  capabilities  and 
resources? 


m.  ECONOMIC   JUSllflCATIOM  TOR  OOV 

nfTKsncnrr  nf  nasait  a.  a  d. 
Having  broached  the  subject  of  how  the 
revenues  might  be  made  available.  It  la  only 
natural  to  speculate  how  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment would  participate  In  such  technology 
programs.  Consider  the  following  "endorse- 
ments" of  the  value  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  our  society : 

(a)  Tha  Economic  Bcport  of  the  President, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  January  1972. 
"It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  group  of  activi- 
ties called  research  and  development  plays 
a  central  role  in  our  economy.  It  has  led 
to  new  products  and  industries;  and  it  can 
contribute  in  important  ways  to  solving 
today's  complex  economic  aiul  social  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  The  nature  of  R&D  activities  will 
help  determine  tomorrow's  cooperative  cost 
conditions  and  the  patterns  of  world  trade." 

(b)  Bu*i7i«s»  Bconomict.  September  1971. 
"The  Productivity  Slowdown"  by  John  W. 
Kendrick.  Professor  of  Bconomlcs,  live  Oeorge 
Washington  University.  "If  productivity  had 
continued  to  rise  at  its  average  rate  after 
1966.  the  ONP  In  1970  would  hava  boon  860 
billion  higher  than  it  was.  Instead,  the  loss 
In  ONP  from  1960  through  1970.  baoauao  of 
the  productivity  slowdown,  was  cloae  to  $130 
billion.  TTiis  sum  oould  have  made  a  big  con- 
tribution toward  reversing  deterioration  of 
the  environment,  financing  the  income  main- 
tenance program  to  overcome  poverty  and 
still  had  """"g**  left  over  to  flnaaoo  the  SCTT 
development!  .  .  .  AU  avafiable  ertdenoo  In- 
dletateo  that  ranareh  and  davalopiBant  la  an 
important  ooBtrtbutlon  to  eoonomlc  growth 
aodpruduumUy." 

(c)  ifattoiMl  aelaaoo  M>undatloo  "A  1 
of  the  Soiattomhlp  BiUiiu  B.  *  D. 
■ooQoiate    Otowtb/fruAwiitftlt , 
isn    •Hisiairli  to  date  aaokUx.  to 

la  a  stogie  diraetten 
«(  B.  *  Di  ta 
la  BaaOHe,  alaalAaaat 
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tUvfu*  ihmrtHg  fmida  for  CMfornlit—Cont. 

[In  doUwal 
roUl  to  aU  dtlM  vmOm  ajOO... 

IMaJ  to  aU  tovnalilpa 

Athferton    Town 

B*lmont  City 

BDrlln«am«  City 

Ct»y  of  Dtay  City— 

ugh  Town 

P»rk   C»y 

BifiUbiM  City 


Radwood  City 

3»ii  Bruno  City 

SMI  Csrlos  City 

9M1  M»tM>  city 

So  San  Fimnclaeo  City 

City  ot  P«elflo* 

ItowD  of  Woodsida 

^tU  IflKB  Bay  Ctty 

Brlsbuu  City 

PortoU  Vallay   Town 
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a,  681 

0 

3Q.0S7 
•7, 907 

iTS.oas 

20a.  190 

sa,5iA 

TT.aOft 
3B8.7aO 
165.369 

iai.aB8 

415,617 
4«S.  185 

180.784 

n.srr 

34.188 
93.908 

18.884 

Barbara  County  area 4,148,701 

autta  Barbara  County 

g0voiuns6nt  

Tbtar  to  all  cltlM  over  3.500 — 
TDCal  «B  all  cltlM  undar  ajSOO.. 

Toial  Id  all  townalilpa 

CtasdBlnpa  City 

Ti«»»pwn  City 

Santa  fttfbara  City 

Santa  Maria  City.. — 

CarplBierla  City 

15.100^588 

8.198.503 

fl.  906,900 

0 

0 

173. 117 

S7«67a 

isa.410 

03,716 
38.506 

115.001 
190.373 
67,775 
327.515 
310.  UO 

4.oa3,ao« 

SaO.  179 

573.124 

100.719 

11.  478 

3.768.684 


Santa  Clara  County 
Santa  Clara  County  (DTeRunant 
TMal  «•  aU  clUes  over  3.500.. 
Total  to  aU  dtlaa  undar  ajSOO.. 

Total  to  all  townafadpa 

Campbell    City 

C»i»w«lrn    Ctty — 

OMroy   City 

La»  Atioa  City 

Town,  at  Loa  Altoa  HUH 

liOB  Oatoa  Town 

MUpltM  City 

Moigaa  Hm  City 

"— '"^'J"  Vtow  Ctty - 

Palo  Alto  city... 

Saa  *»m  Ctty -. 

Santa  Clara  Ctty 

Suanjrrale    City 

Saiataga  City 

Monta  Serona  Ctty 


Santa  Crux  County  araa 

Santa     Crux     County     govam- 

mant   

Total  to  all  cttlas  over  3.500 

Total  to  all  eltlaa  under  ajWO — 

TCktal  to  all  townahlpa 

Capttola    City 

Santa  Cruz  City 

WataonTtlle    Ctty 

Sootta  Vallay  Cttj 


Sbasta  County  araa 

Sbavta  County  goremmest 

Total  to  all  ettlaa  over  3.600 

Total  to  aU  ettlaa  under  3.800.. 

Total  to  aU  townahlpa 

Baddlng   City 

Andancm   Ctty 


sierra  County 

Sierra  County  goremmant 

Total  to  all  clttea  oror  3.500 

Totat  to  aU  ettlaa  mutar  3.500... 
Total  to  all  townablpa 


Total  to  all  dtlaa  orar  3.600... 
IMal  to  &U  cltlea  undar  3.600. 

ItjCal  to  aU  townahlpa 

BenlcU   City 

City  of  Dtxon 

norflald   Ctty 

Bio  Tlata  Town 

Sutaun  City  (city) 

Vacavtna  City 

Vallajo  Ctty 


1,068.157 

800.037 

0 

0 

S3. 919 

583.868 

330.387 

13,408 


SUklyou  County 

SUklyou  County  govern marit 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.500 

Total  to  aU  cltlea  undar  %500-. 

Tatal  to  aU  townahlpa 

Ttaka  City  Town 

WtO.  City 


Sonoma  County 
Srfnnma  County  govanunent — 
Ttotal  to  all  cities  over  a.SOO... 
Total  to  all  dtlaa  under  3,600. 

Total  to  all  townahlpa 

Cloverdale  City 

Haaldaburg  Ctty 

Pataliima  City 

Santa  Boaa  City 

Sabaatopol   City 

City  of  Sonoma 

Itobnart  Park  City 


Solaaa  County  i 

Solano  County  goranunaftt.. 


Stanlalaua  County  area 

Stanlalaua  County  govanunent. 

Total  to  all  dtlaa  ovar  3.600 

Total  to  all  cltlea  under  3.500 

■Potal  to  all  townahlpa 

Ceraa   City 

laodaato   City 

Ifawman  City 

Oakdala    City 

Pattaraon  City 

Btfartjank    City 

TuAoek  City 


4.348,331 
1,  146.  a66 

1.  087.  761 

15.  316 

0 

44.733 

83.395 

340.567 

578.867 

62,770 

54,715 

33,806 

460,347 

3,  330.  387 

1.366.010 

0 

0 

94,677 

798.008 

63.  514 

93.863 

70.081 

86.000 

175.987 


SnCtar  County  area 

Sutter  County  government 

Total  to  all  dtlaa  over  3.600 

Tatal  to  all  dtlaa  under  3.500l. 

Tatal  to  all  txiwnahlps 

Uw  Oak  City 

City 


943,861 

733,606 

319, 746 

0 

0 

36.119 

194.037 


County  area 

County  government 

■ntal  to  all  dtlae  over  2,500 

Tatal  to  all  cities  under  X600.. 

TMat  to  all  townships 

OcmlMg  city 

■nS  City 


708,048 
021.808 

iaa4oo 

4.746 

0 

46.048 

133,361 


"Qdnlty  County  area 

Trinity  County  government... 

XateL  ta  all  cities  over  3.600 

Totel  to  all  cities  under  2.500. 
Total  to  all  townships 


104.736 

194,  736 

0 

0 

0 


Tulare  County  area 

Tulara  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 

Tatal  to  all  cities  under  2.600. 

TotaL  to  all  townships 

Dtnuba  City 

Kxater  City 

UBdaay  Ctty 

PWtarrlUe  City 

Tulare  City  

▼taalla  Ctty 

Woodlake  Ctty 

Parmarsvllla  Ctty 


5.073.473 

3.  870.  074 

1.202.398 

0 

0 

72.668 

47,140 

96,867 

280,966 

279,997 

389,  368 

33.761 

32,762 


CamarlUo  City. 71.401 

Thousand  Oaks  Ctty —  184.981 

Volo  County  area 3. 038, 4M 

Volo  County  govemmant 1.460,314 

Total  to  all  cltlea  ovar  3.600 048. 448 

Total  to  aU  dtlaa  under  3.600..  38. 708 

Total  to  all  townahlpa 0 

DavlaClty. 348,310 

Woodland  City.. a98.3» 

Tuba  County  area 1,304,980 

Tuba  County  government 968,048 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,600 361.  034 

Total  to  all  cities  undar  3,600..  0 

Total  to  all  townahlpa 0 

MarsvlUe  Ctty 361,934 


Tuolumna  County 

Tuolnmna  County  govanunent. 

Total  to  aU  cltlea  over  3^600 

Total  to  aU  cltlea  under  3.000— 

Tot^l  to  all  townships 

Sonora  City 


8^230 

603.381 

113.890 

1U.080 

0 

76.400 

87.400 

3.700,130 
1.643.960 


Tantnra  Coimty  area 

Ventura  Covinty  government.. 
Total  to  aU  dtlaa  over  3.600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600. 

Total  to  all  townahlpa 

FUlmore  City 

Ojal   City 

Oanard    City 

Fort  Hueneme  City 

San  Buenaventura  City 

Santa  Paula  City 


TECHNOLOGY.     NATIONAL     OOAM, 
AEROSPACE,  AND  OUR  SOCIETY 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  <m 
September  28,  Mr.  William  M.  Magrudv 
addressed  the  Society  of  Experimental 
Test  Pilots  on  "Tecbnology.  Natlanal 
Goals,  Aerospace,  and  Our  Society."  Tbii 
paper  contains  a  lot  of  information  and 
suggestions  that  I  think  my  ccdleaguet 
should  know  about;  therefore,  I  aak 
unanimous  conaent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RicoBi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

TxcHifOLooT,    Natioitai.   Ck>Au,    AnoaPACi, 

AND  Otra  SocncTT 

(By  W.  M.  Magrudar) 

I.  ufraoD  uL'i'iuH 

Many  of  you  have  heard  me  emphaalaa.  In 
previous  dtacusalons,  that  1973  Is  a  year  of 
opportunity  for  tedlnology.  It  Is  tm  election 
year.  The  domeatlc  and  International  lasuas 
will  be  thoroughly  debated.  We  can  eataUlsh 
prlorltlea  and,  moat  Importantly,  we  can  try 
to  understand  how  to  apply  our  not  unlim- 
ited resources. 

One  of  the  campaign's  tbamea  Is  already 
becoming  clear — "A  Clear  Choice."  As  tech- 
ncdoglata.  Indiistry  leaders,  buslneaamen  and 
ooncemed  citizens,  we  should  have  no  In- 
terest, at  a  conference  such  aa  this  one,  with 
the  typical  political  dloh*  such  as  the  one 
I  beard  recently  propoaing  that  the  adoption 
of  one  candidate's  plan  "woiild  guarantee 
every  worker  an  above  average  wage."  What 
the  talent  gathered  here  today  can  do  1b  apply 
the  expertlae  of  the  aerospace  management 
system  to  a  set  of  logical  recommendations 
that  will  hdp  to  keep  that  Industry  strong. 
able  to  compete  Internationally — In  a  position 
of  leadership  In  aerospace  produota — and  suf- 
ficiently strong  economically  to  seek  new 
markets  on  a  sound  management  and  bual- 
naaabaals. 

n.  ADMll«lBT«ATI01f  FOUNDATION  FOB  A  HBALTHT 
ASaOSPACl   INDTT8TBT 

A  great  deal  has  been  written,  and  said, 
about  the  "changing  of  prtorttles"  regarding 
the  XJ3.  domesUc  scene.  One  crucial  aero- 
space program  was  terminated  last  year,  pri- 
marily because  certain  political  elements 
wished  to  stress  the  "either/or"  nature  of 
tbla  prlorltlea  Issue.  A  Senate  filibuster  and 
a  vote  switch  of  some  forty  aggregate  Demo- 
cratic Senate  votes  from  supporting  to  op- 
posing the  United  States  Supersonic  Trans- 
port effectively  killed  that  experiment.  This 
action,  after  ten  yeare  of  Democratic  sup- 
port, an  expenditure  of  $1.1  billion  by  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress,  after  the 
careful  emplacement  of  almost  16,000  work- 
era,  and  at  a  coat  of  some  $100  million  more 
to  cancel  than  to  complete  the  experiment 
according  to  Department  of  Commerce  teatl- 
moiiy) .  has  removed  our  Industry  from  Its 
position  of  leadership  In  advanced  clvU  air 
tnuuport  manufacturing.  Our  two  California 
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Damooratto  Sanatoaa  lad  that  fight.  One,  only 
itthys  after  having  campaign  art  for  elartton 
on  the  basis  of  supportUig  the  SST,  and  the 
other  on  the  basla  that  the  money  abould 
be  used  for  domaatlo  pregrama — what 
Bwney?  It  coat  us  mora  to  quit  tban  to  "find 
out"  the  answera  we  stUl  need. 

Now  there  ahould  be  aoma  fundamental 
iMBcma  f  or  all  of  ua  m  tbat  great  SST  de- 
bate. 

Flrat,  to  communicate  better  to  our  elected 
officials  so  that  they  have  the  beat  avaUiUsle 
;aots  upon  which  to  base  their  declalons. 

Second,  to  make  ll<  abundantly  clear  that 
we  will  not  forget.  In  tba  election  prooaaa. 
tbalr  political  opportunlam.  failure  to  prop- 
erly aaaaaa  coata  and  their  faUura  to  undar- 
ctand  that  predpltoiu  termination  of  pro- 
grams such  as  the  SST  do  not  automatically 
bring  forth  social  reform;  In  fact.  Just  the 
opposite  Impact  can  be  expected.  Lefa  make 
our  "choice  dear." 

A  healthy  aeroapace  Industry,  one  that  can 
ba  available  to  help  in  the  domestic  anaa 
needing  high  technology-skilled  technlclana. 
well  developed  systems  management  tach- 
nlquea  and  program  deflnttl(Hi  o^abllltlas, 
can  only  come  about  as  an  evtdutlonary 
proceea  It  will  only  oome  from  an  Industry 
that  keeps  healthy  doing  Ita  own  thing", 
making  the  beat  and  moat  ocHnpatttlve  aaro- 
tf»t»  products  In  the  world. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  important  ac- 
tlvltlee  that  have  been  Initiated  by  Mr.  Iftxon 
which  will  directly  affect  the  health  of  this 
industry: 

(1)  The  war  appeara  to  be  beaded  for  a 
proper  oonduslon.  We  are  moving,  as  Prea- 
Idmt  Nixon  has  said,  "from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation to  one  of  negotiation."  It  would 
be  a  delusion  to  claim  that  exteaislve  savings 
from  the  defense  budget  would  be  poealble 
right  now  as  a  result  of  the  war  situation 
or  the  arms  limitation  talks.  However,  what 
has  been  achieved  Is  a  solid  foundation  to 
save,  not  so  much  on  what  we  have  been 
spending,  and  must  spend  In  order  to  achieve 
a  real  arms  agreement,  but  In  what  we  will 
not  have  to  spend  in  the  future.  This  future 
Mvlng  can  be  substantial  and  real!  Defense 
tapendlturee  have  remained  about  level  over 
the  past  five  yean  at  876/80  billion,  prima- 
rily as  a  result  erf  a  reduced  force  structure 
of  roughly  one  million  men.  The  percentage 
distribution  of  the  total  Federal  budget  has 
been  altered  from  46%  defense  and  36%  do- 
n»etlc,  to  Just  the  reverse. 

(3)  The  Phase  I  and  n  Bconomlc  Policies. 
In  effect  since  August  16,  1971,  have  decreased 
the  growth  of  Inflation  and  reduced  its  level 
from  over  8%  to  less  than  3%.  The  states 
and  munidpalltiee  wore  especially  hurt  by 
Inflationary  impacts  because  wage  rates  went 
up  faster  and  at  an  oariler  time  period  than 
revenue  from  taxea.  starting  In  1968.  With 
price  statblltty,  local  government  will  be 
better  able  to  make  investments  in  mod- 
ernizing urban  technology. 

(3)  m  the  area  of  International  agree- 
ments, real  progreaa  has  been  realized  by 
the  Administration  In  the  realignment  of 
monetary  exchange  rates  which  has  Improved 
XJ3.  International  competltiveneas.  Increased 
Jobs  and  exports,  increased  corporate  profits. 
Increased  our  tax  base  and  lowered  the  sodal 
coats  of  unemployment.  The  moat  likely 
beneficiaries  of  the  new  monetary  order  are 
the  high  technology  Industrtea  represented 
here  at  this  conference.  They  will  be  able  to 
make  efforta  to  seek  technological  Improve- 
ments with  some  of  their  benefits.  Also, 
agreements  to  share  In  such  social  programs 
as  those  of  health  care,  environmental  con- 
trol,  space  exploration  and  certain  research 
sctlvltleB  will  help  to  spread  the  oosta  of 
theae  programs. 

(4)  The  upturn  In  the  economy  Is  very 
strong.  The  revived  economy,  with  spending 
to  the  full  Mnployment  level.  Is  hoped,  and 
expected,  to  produce  full  employment  soon. 
The  Government  budget  will  be  balanced 


when  full  employmamt  la  reanhart,  Oovem- 
ment  bonowlng  wlU  ba  leaa.  and  private 
sector  Inveatmant  can  ba  larger.  Tliey  will 
be  better  able  to  Lnveat  In  new  technology. 

(6)  aevenue  sharing  wUl  proTtda  a  nam 
source  of  revenue  for  atataa  and  munidpall- 
tiee not  prevtously  available.  It  will  put  tha 
management  of  the  raaouzoaa  In  the  hands  of 
dtlsens  cloae  to  domaatlo  froblenu  and  moat 
cognizant  of  local  requtramenta.  Tlila  la.  In 
one  form,  a  means  of  InoraaBlng  produotlvlty 
for.  In  the  final  analyata,  the  uihan  offldaU 
are  beat  equipped  to  deal  eOdently  with  thdr 
own  challengea  and  opportunlttaa. 

m  addltlcm,  the  Federal  aoramment  has 
taken  several  stepa  to  promoto  more  rapid 
technological  change,  m  no  minor  way,  the 
7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  haa  stimu- 
lated new  inveatment  In  mdtistrlal  plant  and 
equipment  incorporating  beat  praotloa  taeh- 
nlquea.  Moreover,  the  Administration *■  Tech- 
nology Opportunities  Program  inltlatad  three 
efforta  aimed  at  the  stimulation  of  Innova- 
tion and  productivity: 

(a)  840  million  worth  of  e^>erlmanta  will 
be  conducted  under  the  ausploea  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  dlraeily  with  In- 
dustry, to  develop  controlled  programa  for 
evaluating  methods  of  stimulating  Inven- 
tions. Innovattons.  productivity  and  tech- 
nology transfer.  The  National  adenoe  Foun- 
dation win  perform  the  same  type  of  pro- 
grams through  the  unlveraltiea. 

(b)  The  Commerce  and  State  Departments 
are  coordinating  a  survey  of  five  nations — 
Japan,  Canada.  France.  West  Germany,  and 
EEngland — to  underatand  thalr  teohnlquea  for 
stimulating  Innovation.  InvMitlons,  produc- 
tivity, technical  transfer,  and  exports  and  to 
evaluate  and  quantify  thdr  return  on  Inwst- 
menta. 

(c)  The  AdmlnlatraUon,  this  year,  will  be 
announdng  National  Praaldentlal  prlaaa 
awarded  for  socially  benefldal  taohnologloal 
Innovation  In  areas  of  public  oonoam.  In- 
cluding environmental  quality,  energy,  hous- 
ing and  oommiinlty  development,  transporta- 
tion, health  care  and  safety,  education,  nat- 
\ual  reaomoes,  food  and  nutrition,  oommu- 
nloatlons  and  Information  prncaaalng,  and 
productivity  and  Intwnatlonal  trade. 

Soma  facta  are  available  that  can  help  us 
to  evaluate  the  effectlvenaaa  of  theae  pro- 
grams In  promoting  a  healthy  economy  and. 
In  turn,  a  strong  aaroapaoe  Industry. 

Smployment;  A  hlatorlo  high  of  81.7 
million  joba  Includaa  3.3  million  new  Joba 
since  August  of  1071.  the  largest  annual 
Increase  alnoe  World  War  n.  4.7  million  new 
Jobs  have  been  created  since  November  of 
1960.  The  5.6%  unemployment  figure  is  still 
too  higb,  but  the  eapandlng  economy  Indi- 
cates poaalhilttles  of  greatiy  reduced  unem- 
ployment in  the  near  future.  In  spite  of  the 
3JS  million  defense-related  Joba  terminated 
slnoe    1960    during   the   wind -down    of   the 


InfittUon:  With  Inflation  now  down  to  3.7  % . 

this  combination  with  6.5%  unemployment, 
has  occurred  lees  than  sU  yean  out  of  the 
past  40  years.  Also,  our  2.7%  tnllatton  com- 
pares with  an  average  of  6%  of  our  major 
Intamational  partnen. 

Prodticttvtty :  A  rdatlvdy  stagnant  U.8. 
productivity  has  been  replaced  by  tha  graat- 
eet  growth  In  the  free  world.  Six  per  oant  In 
the  second  qnartar  of  1072,  and  4.S  per  oent 
In  the  first  half  of  1973.  This  averages  almoat 
double  the  1080/1070  long-term  average  of 
3.6  per  oent.  The  7  per  cant  Inveataoent  tax 
credit  wUl  continue  to  help  modernize  o«r 
Industrial  plant  equipment.  Laat  quacCar^ 
ONP  grew  at  0.4  par  oent.  the  ^««tBBt  In- 
crease  In  7  yeare. 

Re<a  gamtngt:  Which  were  relatively  con- 
stant from  1980  to  1970,  due  to  almost  run- 
away Inflation,  have  increaaed  3.8  per  oent 
since  August  1971.  Buying  poww  la  up  about 
6  per  cent  slnoe  August,  the  greatest  increase 
alncel»«B. 


ffidtistriaZ  Paooc.  With  real 
Ing,  hlatono  hlgba  In  joba.  Inflattnn  oaoUng 
and  IndUBtrial  jHraduflMvtif  taoi  "  '~ 
a  year  low  baa  bean  attalnad  in 
work  atoppagaa.  and  tba  awaja 
Btopiwge  hare  deeraaaart  from  4B  4af»  in 
IBTD  to  18  daya  in  lOVa. 

Simultaneously  with  tba  doaoMMe  •eo' 
aomic  actlTltlaa  Which  ranngnlil  ttM*  a 
strong  dollar  needed  food  grovili  and  sHaon. 
abte  price  atablUty.  w*  had  wiiialawlfl  IB- 
creaalng  dlffleultlaa  In  our  IntaanaManal  tel- 
anoe  of  pajnnantB  and  Intamational  tM^ 
situation  raOsetang  upon  onr  aMUiv  to 
pete  In  world  maifeata.  It 
tlon.  by  tha  PrealdHit. 
Intar- related  aat  at  problama, 
mtvnatlonal.  thatt  lad  to  new  patlrtaa  tn 
trade  area: 

Closing  the  geld  wtndowi  and  tba  Inltiarton 
of  efforta  to  develop  a  mora  aqaltaUa  tBtar> 
national  monetae  ajatain 

The  Smithsonian  i^iaamanta  «tilah  helped 
to  raaUgn  aaehansa  ratae  and  aaaa  trade 
barriers. 

The  tMnpoiary  ten  par  oant  aurdiarga  upon 
Importa. 

Improved  tax  tseataaent  of  «q>ortara  and 
export  credit  facllltiea. 

All  of  thlB  activity  In  m»  aeenwnlc 
was  aooompanlod  by  an  Iniiraaiing 
of  tti»  valve  of  tte  ■a-calla«  "taohnolatr  In- 
tenMve"  Industries  to  our  tBtamattonal  eom- 
petltlveneaa.  Aarospaoe.  natorally.  ranka  at 
the  top  of  the  export  list.  In  the  cunant 
atmo^ihere  of  intamational  competition  and 
economic  opptortunlty,  1073  Aould  be  a  year 
of  opportunity  for  aaroapaoe.  The  question 
is — how  do  we  diraet  onr  capabllltlee  and 
raaouroeeT 
in.  acoNOMic  jvwiirtxiAftoK  rom  oovaufiawr 

INTSBlMaMT    IN    T7KBAM    a.    *    B: 

Having  broached  the  subject  of  how  the 
revenues  might  be  made  available.  It  Is  only 
natural  to  speculate  how  the  Federal  Oovam- 
ment  would  partldpate  In  such  technology 
programs.  Consider  the  following  "endorae- 
ments"  of  the  value  of  reeeardi  and  develop- 
ment to  our  aodsty: 

(a)  Tiui  Xoonomlo  Boport  of  tba  President, 
transmitted  to  the  Congresa  In  January  1972. 
"It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  group  of  actlvl- 
tlsa  called  reaaardi  and  devalopment  playa 
a  oentral  role  in  our  economy.  It  haa  led 
to  new  producta  and  tndustrlee;  and  It  can 
contribute  in  important  ways  to  aolvlng 
today's  oomplex  economic  and  aodal  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  The  nature  of  BAD  acttvltlae  wUl 
help  determine  tomuiiuw's  coopeiallve  ooat 
conditions  and  the  patterns  of  world  trade." 

(b)  Butinea*  Beonomtoa,  September  1071. 
"The  Productlvtty  Slowdown"  by  John  W 
Kendrlck,  Profeeeor  of  Bconomlcs,  Tbe  George 
Waahlngton  University.  "If  productivity  had 
continued  to  riae  at  Its  average  rate  after 
1966.  the  ONP  In  1070  would  have  been  860 
billion  higher  than  it  was.  Instead,  the  loaa 
in  GNF  from  1080  tbroui^  1970.  baeauaa  of 
the  produottvtty  akrwdown.  waa  oloaa  to  $130 
hfuinn  This  sum  oould  have  made  a  big  oon- 
trlbutton  toward  revaralng  detertoratkm  of 
the  environment,  financing  the  Inoome  main- 
tenance program  to  overcome  poverty  and 
stlU  had  enough  left  over  to  flnanoe  the  BBT 
develc^mentl  ...  All  available  evidence  tn- 
dlotatea  tltat  rmmrtSx  and  development  la  an 
Important  oontrtbutton  to  eoonomlc  growth 
and  productivity.'* 

(c)  National  Sctenoe  Foundation  "A  Barlaw 
of  the  Belatlonshlp  Petwaau  B.  lt_D.  and 
Bconomlc  Orowth/Prodncttvtty,"  Mluusry 
IBTl.  "Reeearch  to  date  seeking  to  lueaaura 
thlB  relatlonahlp  points  In  a  single  dlreetton 

tbs  oontztbutttm  oC  R.  A  D.  to  ewKWiln 

growth/productivity  la  peslUve.  significant 


In  splta  of  many  pubUabad  repoite  about 
the  Ills  of  eoonomlfi  growtti.  and  tatfumlogj. 
It  la  my  pareeptlon  that  tha  vast  majvtty  of 
Americans  desire  a  rising  real  Income.  The 
evidence   from   xinlon   demands,    Individual 
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1  MLTCh  for  opportunlti8«,  l>ett«r  p*y  and  Im- 
jroywt  Urtng  condltlona,  the  saving  babtta 
cf  thoM  who  s«ek  to  better  their  propwly 
I  icomea.  and  the  continual  preasure  on  gov- 
«  mment,  at  all  levela,  to  proylcJe  better  and 
J  lore  effective  servlcee.  la  overwhelming  evl- 

<  «nce  of  our  population's  deeli*  to  help 
tUmiiUkto  poverty,  broaden  our  national  se- 

<  urlty  baae.  Improve  our  international  oom- 
yetltlveneas  and  to  eaae  Inflationary  prea- 
lurea  In  spite  of  this  apparent  support  for 
1  acbnology.  an  important  aspact  of  this  con- 
1  srence  should  be  to  clearly  Identify,  for  our 
1  loUcy makers,  thoae  areas  where  the  govem- 
loent  should  aid  the  private  sector.  To  this 
imd.  the  PreaJdents  Council  of  Bconomlc 
,  Ldvlaer*  baa  offered  some  guldellnea,  at  least 
lor  the  Federal  Oovemment  involwmant  in 
|t.&D.: 

(a)  When  Institutional  restrlctlona.  such 
i«  anti-trust  laws,  result  In  a  clear  restrlc- 

<  Ion  and  government  actl<»  la  required  to 
;  «duce  frlcUon  or  barriers. 

(b)  When  externalltlea  occur  which  are  be- 
'ond  an  individual  Arm's  control,  such  as  the 
ranaltloQ  from  peace  to  war  and  vice-versa. 

(c)  It  U  the  poalUon  of  the  government 
timX  a  surplus  In  the  balance  of  trade  ac- 
»unt  la  neceasary  now  and  for  future  yean 
f  the  United  States  Is  to  finance  Its  aid  pro- 
grams to  other  nations  and  to  meet  its 
world  commitment*   without  a  f\irther  In- 

wee  In  Its  short  term  obligations  to  o(- 
Iclal  forelgnera.  The  government  baa. 
through  the  Domestic  International  SalM 
>3rp.  (DIBC)  made  available  to  exporters 
Kxnewhat  more  favorable  tax  treatment,  and 
Lhe  Kx-Im  Bank  haa  increaaed  its  export 
Bn^n«rtng  facilities.  Generally,  however,  the 
jovemment  opposes  direct  or  Indirect  sub- 
sidies to  specific  industrlea  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  It  la  unwise  to  distort  the  national 
tconomy  to  change  the  trade  balance. 

(3)  It  la  difficult  to  Identify  the  specific  In- 
dustrlea which  should  be  subeldlzed. 

(d)  When  the  welfare  of  all  the  cltl«ns 
of  the  United  States  Is  affected  and  no  one 
segment  of  society  provides  the  right  type  of 
service,  then  Federal  Involvement  la  appro- 
priate. An  example  of  these  conditions  would 
be  governmental  provisions  of  national  de- 
fenae. 

I  would  hope  that  one  aspect  of  future 
technical  oonferenoea  will  be  to  gather  the 
policy-making  disciplines  together  and  to 
sxamlna  such  criteria.  Certainly,  such  an  ex- 
amination should  produce  guidelines  that 
do  as  an  Administration  ad  hoc  advisory 
committee,  chaired  by  Mr.  Pat  Haggerty  of 
Texas  Inatruments,  advised  two  years  ago: 

(a)  Assist  In  providing  tor  a  more  con- 
sistent approach  to  the  support  of  science 
and  technology  among  agencies  and  pro- 
grama. 

(b)  Bfake  the  decision- making  process 
more   rational,    orderly    and    traceable. 

(c)  Assist  In  Identifying  alternative  courses 
of  action:  and 

(d)  Uncover  thoae  factors  which  decision- 
makers consider  relevant  and   Important. 

We  should  examine  if  the  criteria  for 
budget  outlays  for  all  levels  of  government 
are  adequate.  Do  they  properly  respond  to 
exploratory  requlrementa,  defense  and  se- 
curity needs,  domestic  requirements.  Impacts 
of  the  stse  of  Initial  investment,  reg\ilatory 
friction  or  barriers,  international  competi- 
tiveness, etc.?  No  set  criteria  can  replace  the 
policy  and  decision  making  process,  but  a 
multl-dlfldplined  set  of  criteria  wUl  provide 
a  framework  within  which  we  can  rationally 
discuss  our  allocation  of  limited  reeouroes. 

rv.    TSCKXOtOOICAI.   TSXNDS 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  this  nation 
has  spent  about  1300  billion  In  research  and 
development.  About  80  per  cent  of  this  effort 
was  expended  upon  efforts  alnted  at  space, 
atomic  research  and  defense.  Even  as  recently 
as  three  years  ago,  45  per  cent  of  our  national 
budget  went  for  non-social  programs,  and 
35  per  cent  for  socially  oriented  projects.  In 


1973.  that  ratio  has  been  reversed.  Hopefully, 
without  compromise  upon  our  national  secu- 
rity dsfenae  against  a  surprise.  In  the  budget 
Just  submitted  to  the  Congress,  some  evidence 
of  the  trends  is  apparent : 

A  88%  Increase  since  loao  in  dvUian  re- 
search. 

A  $700  million  increase  since  FY  1973  in 
civilian  research. 

A  total  XJ3.  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  of  $17.8  billion  (up  $1.4  bUllon 
from  1973)   for  fiscal  year  1973,  Including: 

$461  million  in  safe,  clean  transport*tion 
research  and  development  (op  40%  since 
fiscal  year  1973). 

$136  million  In  research  and  development 
to  reduce  loss  of  life  and  property  from  fires, 
earthquakes,  storm,  floods  and  other  natural 
disasters  (up  43%). 

$197  million  to  advance  educational  re- 
search and  development  (up  39%). 

$430  million  for  cancer  research  (up  33% ) . 
$393    million    for    clean    energy    research 
(up  33%). 

And.  $3.60  billion  (up  13%  since  1973)  for 
university  and  non-profit  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  basic  sciences — the  "Foun- 
tain of  Youth"  for  o»ir  technology. 

This  is  an  impressive  emphasis  for  our 
future;  however,  if  we  are  going  to  realize  the 
opportunities  we  can  recognize,  then  we 
must  resist  what  I  consider  the  greatest 
political  temptation  of  an  election  year.  We 
hear  about  the  war — that  it  is  ending — but 
not  fast  enough.  That  the  economy  is  turn- 
ing around — but  not  fast  eno\igh.  That  the 
minority  rights  are  being  adjusted — but 
not  fast  enough.  We  can  learn  and  even 
grow  stronger  from  constructive  criticism. 
However,  the  precipitous  dismantling  of  ovir 
technical  teams  In  the  uninformed  and  111- 
advlsed  notion  that  by  so  doing  we  will  auto- 
nMitlcally  hasten  the  application  of  science  to 
oxir  social  Ills  is  little  short  of  suicidal.  Such 
a  transition,  already  well  Into  its  third  year, 
wUl  be  evolutionary  or  it  will  be  counter- 
productive. It  is  simply  not  practicable,  or 
possible,  to  man  up  efficiently  and  effectively 
the  necccsary  teams  of  specialists,  managers, 
and  technicians  needed  to  attack  our  social 
problems  as  quickly  as  we  can  dismantle 
programs  such  as  the  S8T.  It  took  less  than 
one  week  to  completely  scatter  the  15,000 
workers  who  were  carefully  trained  and  em- 
placed  over  a  ten-year  period  in  forty  states, 
at  a  cost  of  $1.1  billion. 

The  President  has  called  for  1973  to  be  a 
year  of  action.  One  such  action,  building 
upon  the  foundation  which  I  have  already 
described  in  balancing  our  national  research 
and  development,  was  a  study  by  the  Domes- 
tic Council,  sometimes  called  the  New  Tech- 
nology Oppcxtunitiee  Program,  which  Mr. 
Nixon  asked  me  to  assist  in  August  of  1971. 
The  purpose  was  to  examine  the  means 
whereby  our  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources could  help  to  stimulate  tnnovation  In 
the  civil  sector  aimed  at  urgent  national 
problems  and/c»  economic  opportxinlties.  It 
was  a  unique  program  in  several  ways: 

It  made  use  of  the  systems  management 
talent  of  NASA  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
funotlons  of  other  departments,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Office  of 
Sdenoe  and  Technology,  and  the  OouncU  of 
Kconomlc  Advisers,  as  well  as  the  private 
•eotor. 

It  called  for  a  broad  response  from  the  ci- 
vilian technical  community,  including  uni- 
versities. Industry,  associations,  financial  in- 
stitutions, biiaLnesses,  labor  \uiiona.  clti- 
■ens  groups  and  private  Individuals. 
More  than  one  thousand  vcduntary  studies 
were  received  frc»n  these  sources. 

And,  It  made  a  concentrated,  acroas-the- 
board  effort  to  Identify  thoae  national  areas 
of  opportunity  wh«e  our  technical  resources 
could  make  a  positive  Impact. 

Every   Department   and   Agency  played  a 
role,    and    the    private    sector    oontritnited 
voluntarily. 
During  the  Domestic  Council  atody  o<  now 


tsotknology  opportunttlea.  a  survey  was  con- 
ducted of  CongreaslonaJ  leaden  to  determine 
wbat.  in  their  Judgment,  as  the  elected  rep- 
rtsentaUves  of  ovur  dtlaenry.  were  the  high- 
est priority  dccnaatlc  or  social  areas  wherein 
our  natlooal   teobnc^oglcal   resources  could 
have  a  beneficial  Impact  when  applied  In  a 
timely  and  appropriate  fashion.  The  agree- 
ment among  these  leaden  In  Congreaa  was 
alnMSt  unanimous  as  they  listed: 
Low  cost  health  care. 
KDvlronmental  control. 
Taw  enforcement  and  drug  almse. 
Mass  urban  tranaportatloo. 
Low  ooet  eduoatlcm. 

Oonservation  oif  natural  resources  and  ade- 
quate energy. 
Employment. 
IndtMtrial  prodtictlvlty. 
Urban  planning  and  developmeat. 
Balance  of  trade. 

Virtually  all  of  these  "priority"  programs 
have  been  addressed  In  the  FY  1073  B  &  D 
budget  within  the  criteria  for  Federal  in- 
volvement previoxiBly  discussed.  For  this  con- 
ference, whose  theme  Is  "Report  to  Aerospace 
IndTistry",  It  Is  worth  putting  some  detailed 
emphasis  upon  the  aerospace  programs. 

Here  we  clearly  see  the  campaign  theme  of 
a    "Clear    Oholce".    The    Administration    Is 
strongly  supporting   a    cost  effective   space 
shuttle,   a  B-1   Bomber  and  the  F-14  and 
F-16  fighter  programs.  The  opposition  would 
delete  most  and  perhaps  all  at  these  vital 
defense    programs.    An    equally    ir  portant 
challenge  which  our  aerospace  Industry  must 
face  Lb  the  European  effort  to  penetnte  the 
UJB.  dominated  civil  air  transport  manufac- 
turing market.  This  market  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Aerospace  Industries  Associa- 
tion to  involve,  from  1973  through  1986: 
$148  bUllon  in  sales. 
$77  billion  in  exports. 
$30  billion  in  wages. 
$13  billion  in  Federal  tax  revenues. 
K>Uowlng  the  B8T  termination,  many  peo- 
ple assumed  that  the  VS.  Oovemment  had 
turned  Its  back  upon  civil  avlatiCMi.  Aviation 
has  much  to  be  proud  of.  Since  1938,  when  I 
was  in  high  achocd,  our  clvU  aviation  has 
offered,  in  equivalent  dollara,  a  reduction  (rf 
from  $900  to  $30a  for  a  ro\jnd-trlp  transcon- 
tinental trip,  while  reducing  transcontinental 
travel  time  from  18^   to  4V4   hours;   while 
Improving  its  safety  record  by  a  factor  of 
100-to-l  to  one  of  the  safest  modes  of  travel 
in  the  history  of  man.  Aviation  has  provided 
a  means  of  travel  that  has  unshackled  our 
families  and  business  people  from  any  restric- 
tion of  movement  anywhere  on  our  earth. 
A  communication  and  travel  system  so  ex- 
tensive, so  safe,  economical  and  reliable  that 
we  may  look  back  someday  to  realize  that  It 
was  this   single   capability,   mon   than   any 
other,  that  made  a  peaceful  world  a  reality. 
After  the  noise  had  died  away  from  the 
88T  debate,  I  had  serious  apprehensions  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  Industry 
"marriage"  in  aviation  had  been  dissolved— 
a  divorce,  if  you  wUl.  I  was  concerned  that 
such   a   vote   by   the  93nd    Congress,   which 
stopped  a  program  In  its  tenth  year,  after  $1 
billion  of  our  money  had  been  spent  and  at 
a  cost  of  at  least  $100  million  more  to  quit 
than  It  was  estimated   to  complete  the  ex- 
periment— meant  that  the  Oovemment  was 
tumtng  its  back  upon  civil  aviation. 

I  can  say  now  that  this  new  experience 
within  the  Administration  has  encouraged 
me  to  believe  that  we  are  well  along  in  ef- 
fecting a  "reconciliation." 

We  still  need  to  face  the  Judgo  (Congress) . 
but  let  me  explain  how  the  technology  op- 
portunities program,  with  the  outstanding 
cooperation  of  the  Defense  Department,  has 
at  least  started  to  mend  the  fabric  of  our 
eminently  successful  aviation  partnership 
of    the    past. 

While  research  and  development  programs 
fQnded  by  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
aimed  primarily  at  satisfying  military  needs, 
some  Defense  programs  have  potential  long- 
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term  civilian  benefit*.  For  example,  subject 
to  Congressional  approval.  Defense  wHl  in- 
crease efforts  <xa  the  foUowing  programs 
which  are  directly  applicable  to  civil  air 
transport  needs  and  will  support  on-going 
KASA  ai>d  DOT  research  wtthomt  duplica- 
tion: 

Short  take  off  and  landing  (8TOL)  proto- 
type aircraft  which  Is  planned  for  first  flight 
In  the  mld-seventles.  Supporting  this  de- 
velopment is  a  new  advanced  turbo  fan 
engine  In  the  30,000  pound  thrust  class. 
Plight  clearance  of  the  engine  would  ooc\ir 
in  the  mid  to  late  seventies.  The  basic  en- 
gine core  could  have  application  to  quiet, 
emission-free  engines  suitable  for  civil  use — 
the  technology  evolved  from  the  prototype 
aircraft  could  aid  In  providing  a  sound  basis 
tor  commercial  short  haul   systems. 

VTOL  tut  rotor  prototype  aircraft,  de- 
veloped Jointly  with  NASA,  combines  verti- 
cal take  off  vrtth  highly  efficient  cruise  speed. 
First  flight  could  occvir  In  the  mld-seventles. 
A  new  ISOO-horsepower  turbo-A>aft  engine 
Is  being  developed  that  could  offer  signifi- 
cant operational  advantages  for  VTOL  air- 
craft Ui  the  late  seventies,  or  early  eighties. 
The  VTOL  program,  if  successful,  could  pro- 
vide the  technology  base  for  the  design  of 
a  new  class  of  Inter-clty  transports. 

A  prototype  heavy  lift  heUcopter  which 
will  demonstrate  a  33.5-ton  lift  capacity  for 
first  flight  In  the  mld-seventles.  This  type  ma- 
dilne  can  have  civil  application  to  construc- 
tion, logging,  flre-fightlng  and  eren  the 
building  industries. 

A  Navy  logistic  support  air  transport,  called 
COD  (for  "Carry -on-Deck") .  that  may  have 
the  potential  for  a  successful  local  service 
carrier  aircraft  as  a  dual  purpose.  This  could 
five  the  United  States  a  competitor  In  this 
elvil  market  in  the  late  seventies  and  offer 
k>cal  service  carriers  a  low-cost  Jet  transport. 
A  Joint  DOD/FAA  microwave  landing  sys- 
tem for  an  advanced  technology  all-weather 
landing  system  validation  in  1973.  This  sys- 
tem could  combine  current  all  weather  sys- 
tems In  operation  for  wide-body  Jets  to  offer 
oertified  blind  landing  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventies  for  VS.  dvll  air  trans- 
port. 

These  programs  could  do  much  to  restore 
our  aviation  leadership  in  critical  areas  for 
the  future.  You  are  probably  wondering 
"Where  is  the  airbus?"  Or,  "Where  ia  the  VS. 
8ST7"  The  answer  ts  simple — these  are  es- 
sentially financing  problems.  Today,  It  is  re- 
ported that  eleven  US.  Insurance  companies 
have  $133  billion  In  assets,  of  which  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  are  reinvested  each  year.  In 
19C1,  theee  same  eleven  companies  committed 
to  lend  $415  million  to  VS.  carriers.  At  the 
end  of  1970,  this  commitment  had  dropped 
to  $105  million.  1971  estimates  are  for  about 
$30  million.  The  same  financial  problems  ex- 
ist in  the  civil  aviation  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. T^e  reasons,  while  fairly  obvious,  are 
not  well  understood  among  our  decision- 
makers In  the  Congress,  nor  by  the  public. 
They  include: 

The  nattire  of  the  development  base  itppU- 
cablllty  of  military  programs  to  civil  trans- 
ports has  been  altered  drastically  stace  the 
propeller  transports  and  early  Jets.  "Hioee 
dvU  transports  enjoyed  UteraUy  "off-the- 
shelf"  engines,  tires,  brakes,  instraments, 
hydraulic,  electrical  and  air  conditioning 
systems  and  nearly  exact  aerodynamics  and 
controls.  The  cost  of  a  dvll  transport  devel- 
opment project  under  those  conditions  was 
about  one  times  the  manufacturen  net 
worth,  or  about  $300  millltMi.  During  this 
period,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  military 
to  be  developing  as  many  as  one  or  two 
doeen  related  bomben  and  transports  of 
equal  size  and  technology.  Today,  a  single 
dvfl  air  transport  development  program,  such 
as  the  B-747,  DC-10  or  L-1011.  will  cost  from 
three  to  five  times  the  net  worth  of  the  man- 
ufactiuer,  or  nearly  $1.5  biUlon.  At  the  same 
tiino   the  PefeTMW  Department  has  only  the 


11-14.  F-U  and  B-IA  in  development,  with 
little  direct  or  "off-tbe-abeir  talloat  into 

the  dvU  programs. 

Simultaneoualy  with  the  onset  ot  sky- 
rocketing dvll  transport  development  costs, 
foreign  nations  have  noticed  that  it  takea  a 
family  of  transports  to  dominate  the  market- 
place. Where  the  VS.  offered  twenty  or  thirty 
different  modela  and  captueed  86  per  cent  of 
the  civil  tran^wrt  mailcet.  we  now  an  iso- 
lated to  the  trijets  and  the  B-747.  while 
Europe  offen  Concordea,  A-800  alrtmaaa. 
Mercures  tor  short  range;  VTW-614a  and  Vml- 
con  30T8  for  commuter  traffic,  and  have 
started  their  8TOL  projects  for  urban  traf- 
fic. To  do  thia,  they  have  used  multi-national 
treasvuies  for  subsidised  financing.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  they  have  adopted  this 
extraordinary  arrangement— on  Fetexiary  18 
of  this  year,  the  Aerospace  Industries  Asso- 
ciation published  Its  estimated  total  aircraft 
market  through  1986  as  $148  billion  I  That's 
a  lot  of  Jobs,  a  lot  of  taxes  and  a  lot  of  fa- 
vorable trade  balance,  since  almost  half  la 
in  exports.  This  is  what  moved  Mr.  Oecrge 
Meany,  President  of  the  AFL/CIO  to  state  In 
last  year's  S8T  teatlmony  that  the  Impact  of 
the  UjS.  not  competing  for  the  S8T  market 
could  cost  the  U.S.  Industry  500,000  Jobs.  The 
AIA  estimates  otu*  fallun  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  civil  market  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $77  bllllOD  In  export  sales,  1.479,000 
man-yean  of  lost  employment,  $39.0  bllllMi 
lost  In  payrolls  and  $13  billion  less  In  Fed- 
eral income  taxes. 

As  if  this  challenge  was  not  enough,  each 
new  cItU  transport  represents  a  step  forward 
In  some  major  area  of  the  state  of  the  art. 
At  the  same  time,  the  manufacturen  must 
guarantee  performance,  maintenance,  reli- 
ability and  a  ten-year  structural  life  I  Ho 
other  ind\istry  has  ever  faced  such  challenges. 
Small  wonder  one  Industry  leader  typifies  his 
colleagues  as  "racing  swiftly  from  disaster 
to  disaster  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. " 

This  combination  of  Increasing  cost/risk, 
decreasing  government  support  and  Interna- 
tional subsidized  multiple  model  competi- 
tion has  simply  dried  up  the  private  venture 
capital  sources  for  new  aviation  development 
programs.  And.  stUl,  the  health  of  this  in- 
dustry underglrds  a  major  portion  of  our  na- 
tional security  system.  We  must  find  a  way! 

V.   WTRAT  THB   ASBOaPACX  rNVXTSTBT  CAK   DO 

The  most  Important  priority  for  this  es- 
sential industry  Is  to  keep  itself  healthy.  In 
the  months  and  3rean  ahead,  our  most  valu- 
able programs  will  become  vulnerable  to 
forces  that  would  weaken  our  defense  and 
space  programs.  Successful  completion  of 
the  space  shuttle,  the  B-IA  bomber,  the  F-14 
and  F-15  fighten,  the  Air  Force  AMST,  VTOL 
research,  heavy  lift  helicopters  and  the  Navy 
Carry-on-Deck  programs  will  need  more  sup- 
port than  was  evident  for  the  88T.  They  will 
be  needed  for  our  secxrrity  and  for  future 
SALT  successes. 

Our  second  priority  wM  be  to  find  the  re- 
sources, the  Institutional  arrangements  and 
the  national  determination  to  enter  the  alr- 
bvis  competition,  the  second  genention  SST 
and  the  advanced  transonic  transport  when 
the  proper  market  demands  dictate  their 
need  In  the  civil  air  transport  fleets. 

In  these  areas,  a  "clear  choice"  ia  not  hard 
to  flnd.  Senator  McOovem's  plans  for  "taking 
the  pain  out  of  peace"  would  delete  the  ABM. 
the  space  shuttle,  the  B-I,  the  F-14  and  oth- 
en.  An  estimated  1.7  million  direct  Jobe 
would  be  terminated.  The  Issue  of  "spend- 
ing prlorttlee  "  which  cost  this  nation  its  SST 
experiment  wUl  be  used  time  and  again  to 
terminate  defense  and  exploratory  reaearch. 
Forttinately,  the  balance  of  trade  sltxiatlon 
ts  beginning  to  sink  in  with  our  average  citi- 
zen. Fortunately,  oiir  international  competi- 
tiveness is  begtonlng  to  be  understood  by 
our  citizens  and  our  labor  leaders  in  terms  of 
Jobs.  The  happy  notion  that  we  can  become 
a   'service  oriented"  society  without  our  ad- 


▼eaced  technology  Industrlee  is  not  being 
borne  out  by  economic  fact.  But  thoee  of  us 
who  an  a  part  of  this  diadpllne  must  be- 
come better  spokesmen.  Indeed,  better  at  un- 
derstanding what  we  have  to  offer  and  b0V 
to  make  these  benefits  dear  to  the  paUle. 
the  news  media  and,  aapedany.  to  our  poUey- 

maken.  

The  idea  Is  being  espoused  today,  by  soaae 
political  elemenu,  that  we  can: 

Reduce  our  defense  budget  by  $W  bil- 
lion. 

Cancel  the  Shuttle,  B-1,  ABM,  F-14  and 
related  projects. 
And  then  add : 

$10  bUlion  to  social  pragraBDS.        • 
Underwrite  the  nation's  medical  oaie  with 
ultimate  costs  reaching  $00  billion  per  year. 
Raise  reaearch  and  technology  to  a  OabtfM* 
position. 

Undertake  a  $3  billion  urban  technology 
program  using  aerospace  peraonnei  dlapereed 
from  deleted  defenae  pmgiaiM. 

All  of  thU  simply  Ignoraa  tbe  basic  need 
for  a  healthy  industry  and  the  timing  for  an 
evolutionary    increase    In    emphasis    toward 
what  this  Industry  can  do  for: 
Health  care. 
Low  cost  education. 
Environmental  control. 
Law  enforcement  and  drug  abuse. 
Urban  development. 
Mass  urbiin  transit. 

Conservation  of  natural  reeouroas  and  en- 
ergy.   

And  so  on.  From  a  healthy  and  lorwara- 
looking  aerospace  industry,  I  believe  W9 
can  do  the  foUowlng  things  which  can  bene- 
fit these  areas  of  domestic  opportunity  If  we 
want  to  and.  most  importantly.  If  we  are 
economically  and  technlcaUy  healthy  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges: 

(I)  We  can  analyse  tbe  market  carefully 
In  these  social  areas,  using  the  program 
definition,  program  analyala,  system  naan- 
agement  and  market  MMHment  AIHb  ^^^ 
are  more  highly  deericfMd  In  aaro^Mce  ttaa 
perhaps  any  other  VS.  Industry.  Theee  mar- 
kets and  programs  must  be  defined  and 
teieeted  before  the  MIUods  of  Federal  and/or 
private  reeouroes  an  committed.  Our  not  un- 
llmlted  resources  should  not  be  co(nniit$etf 
vmtU  we  have  estabUsbed  our  nattetial 
priorities. 

(3)  We  can,  by  a  multl-dlaclpllned  analy- 
sis, help  to  make  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional prlarttles  and  natfc»al  goals  accepta- 
ble to  our  policy -maken.  Dr.  Moynihan  In 
his  introductory  remarks  to  the  Nattonal 
Goals  Report  of  1909,  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty ot  goal  setttng  by  stating  "that  they 
too  rapidly  bectane  standards  by  which  to 
Judge  the  present,  not  the  futxire — in  a  sense, 
they  instltutic«allBe  discontent  ■  By  Includ- 
ing into  our  technical  considerations  tbe 
search  for  new  institutions,  economic  Im- 
pacts, the  means  for  developing  financing 
and  the  social  Impacts,  we  can,  at  conferencea 
such  as  this,  provide  the  depth  of  analysis 
and  facts  required  to  allow  our  pollcy-mak- 
en  the  necessary  confidence  and  alternate 
choices  that  will  make  the  eetobltahment  of 
national  prtoritlCB  an  act  of  anticipation  In- 
stead of  reaction  to  crisis  whk^  has  been 
characteristic  of  much  of  our  domestic  prog- 
ress  through   the   sixties. 

(3)  We  can  examixte  the  Federal  erttarta 
being  used  for  resource  allocation  in  the  re- 
search fields.  We  can  also  look  ahead  to  tbe 
potential  Federal  government  plans  for  rev- 
enue sharing,  the  new  orgsi'ilmttnti  of  tlM 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  wdfan  reform,  to 
examine  what  these  potential  action*  oouM 
mean  to  the  economics  of  large-scale  do- 
mestic program  evolutions.  Recooimenda- 
tions  aasocUted  with  thess  acUvltlss  could 
be  of  great  aid  to  our  polley-makar*. 

(4)  We  can,  by  a  multl-dlaclpllned  exami- 
nation of  our  national  priorities.  [>rovlde  a 
voice  of  technology  that  would  be  beard  and 
respected  by  axa  poUcy-makMS  In  Washing- 
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t >n.  DC.  On*  outgrowth  of  tlie  88T  delMte 
V  M  the  leglalatlon  forming  the  Technology 
/  saessment  Organization  In  the  VS.  Congress. 
<  >ur  elected  offlctals  were  so  overwhelmed  by 
1  be  overstatemeuM.  on  both  sides  of  the  S8T 
( ontroveray.  that  they  have  come  to  feel  no 
( irganizatlon  In  the  technical  community  of- 
1  ers  a  calm  and  dispassionate  pro  and  con 
I  BAlysls  of  the  facts.  We  should,  by  all  means, 
( orrect  this  condemnation  of  our  discipline. 
We  cannot  do  It  by  complaining  that  Con- 
(ress  is  technlcaUy  lUlterate.  We  might  be 
I  ,ble  to  do  It  If  we  admit  that  we  are  policy- 
making UUterate  and  set  about  the  task  of 
1  indei-standlng  where  our  t«cbnology  fits  Into 
I  lur  political  priorities. 

(6)  We  need  to  better  coordinate  with  our 
1  nsUtuUon*  of  learning.  We  teach  art  appre- 
ilatlon,   music   appreciation,   etc.,   but   who 
eaches   technology    appreciation.    Certainly 
]  ujt  our  present  curricula.  Certainly  not  to- 
I  lay's  news  media.  Where  will  it  come  from  If 
lot  the  skills  represented  at  this  conference? 
(0)  And.  finally,  we  must  learn  to  oommu- 
licate  outside   of  our  own   industry — with 
tconomists,  legislators,  labor  leaders,  social 
•eformera.    consumer    advocatee,    the    news 
nedia,  and  with  the  average  citizen.  At  the 
■ecent    Second    Annual    Urban    Technology 
3onference   In   San   Pranclsoo.   Don   muott, 
:;ity  Planner  for  New  York  City,  delivered  a 
jvry   knowledgeable    and    stimulating   paper 
)n  the  subject  of  the  problems  of  the  Uurge 
^ty:  however,  I  was  appalled  when  he  said 
(Jew  York  City  would  stick  to  "Modem  1920 
rechnology",  subways,  to  solve  its  transpor- 
tation   problems    because    "politicians   have 
learned  that  they  cannot  trust  the  technol- 
ogist."  What  bothered   Mr.  Elliott  was  the 
result  of  a  recent  contract  to  provide  com- 
puterized   traffic    signals    in    the    city.    The 
waalyals  did  not  work  properly.  It  did  not 
matter  that  the  second  or  third  eSort  worked 
Eknd  produced  the  desired  results.  The  fact 
that  100  per  cent  success  was  not  realized 
on  the  first  attempt  led  the  New  York  poUcy- 
makers  to  feel  dlstriist  for  the  technologists. 
Comparisons  to  perfection  can  be  construc- 
tive:  however,  we  must  learn  to  communi- 
cate that  the  attainment  of  any  seriously 
dlfflctilt  go*l  la  going  to  take  place  by  In- 
crements. We  need  to  help  our  policy-makers 
to   be  realistic  about  what  technology  can 
and  cannot  do.  Like  medicine,  it  must  be 
applied  wisely,  In  the  right  amounts  and  at 
the  right  time. 

John  Emery.  President  of  McQraw  Hill 
Publishing  Company,  recently  published  an 
editorial  In  which  he  points  out  that  there 
are  no  simple  answers  to  these  complex 
social  problems:  there  are  no  easy  paths — 
the  easy  paths  lead  backwards.  Th^e  is  no 
way  to  produce  less  and  have  more.  There 
Is  no  way  to  do  less  and  accomplish  more. 
There  Is  no  way  to  give  lees  and  to  get  more 
And.  there  is  no  way  to  ait  on  your  aspira- 
tions and  expect  things  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Someone  has  to  do  the  conserving,  the 
protecting,  the  restoring,  the  preserving,  the 
cleaning,  the  rebuilding,  the  reordering,  the 
educating  and  the  cherishing. 

Someone  also  has  to  do  the  producing,  the 
competing,  the  Inventing  and  the  earning  in 
order  to  afford  the  giving.  In  other  words. 
there  Is  a  "social  overhead"  that  must  be 
paid  for.  There  is  no  ecisy  way  and  no  one 
way.  There  la  no  exclusive  formula.  There 
la  no  liberal  way  and  no  conservative  way. 
Ko  Democratic  way.  No  RepabUean  way.  No 
labor  way.  No  bxiaineea  way.  No  government 
way  and  no  private  way.  But.  there  are  two 
ways — the  productive  way  and  the  non-pro- 
ductive way.  The  productive  way  vsrlll  mean 
that  we  pull  together.  We  cannot  legislate  or 
proclaim  these  goals.  They  will  only  happen 
when  we  examine  the  enormity  of  our  chal- 
lenges aod  oompare  them  with  the  petttnesa 
of  our  squabbles. 

In  1973. 1  believe  the  technical  community 
will  have  a  "clear  choice."  Our  success  in 
taking   advantage   of   the   opportunities  to 


make  ovir  quality  of  life  rleher  win.  to  a 
great  extent,  depend  upon  making  our 
■'choice*  cle4xr." 


A  WHITK  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
LIBRARIES— OVERDUE,  URGENT- 
LY NEEDED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Congress, 
which  has  been  extending  certain  forms 
of  aid  to  libraries  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, has  been  relatively  generous  in  re- 
cent years.  For  decades.  Federal  assist- 
ance was  limited  to  the  bihllograpliic  and 
other  services  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  depositary  Ubrary  program,  talking 
books  and  a  few  other  programs  that 
were  severely  restricted  in  scope.  This 
pattern  was  broken  in  1956  with  the  first 
Federal  legislation  providing  grants  to 
States  for  the  expansion  of  public 
library  services. 

Although  limited  at  first  only  to  sup- 
port of  library  services  in  rural  areas, 
the  law  was  broadened  by  successive  en- 
actments, the  most  recent  of  which,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction 
Amendments  of  1970.  I  authored  to  en- 
compass construction  as  well  as  library 
services,  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas, 
and  research,  training  and  interllbrary 
cooperation. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  con- 
gressional support  for  public  libraries. 
From  an  initial  appropriation  of  $2.5 
million,  congressional  appreciation  of  the 
vital  part  libraries  play  in  community 
life  can  be  shown  by  its  present  appro- 
priation level  of  more  than  $80  million. 
Nor  has  Congress  neglected  libraries 
in  the  historic  laws  extending  very  sub- 
stantial aid  to  education  that  have  been 
enacted  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 
Title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  represented  a  breakthrough 
by  authorizing  Federal  grants  to  public 
schools  for  purchase  of  classroom  in- 
structional equipment  and  loans  to  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
provision  of  the  NDEA  permitted  many 
schools  to  institute  instructional  media 
centers,  while  title  XI  of  the  act  sup- 
ported short-term  and  regular  session 
institutes  attended  by  many  school 
librarians. 

Enactment  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  in  1958  was  followed  in 
1963  by  passage  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  which,  when  signed  by 
President  Johnson,  extended  construc- 
tion grants  to  build  libraries  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  Eaemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  then  provided  substantial  assistance 
for  school  libraries,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  the  Higher  Education  Act  that 
became  law  the  same  year  provided 
grants  for  acquisition  of  materials  by 
libraries  In  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
caticn.  supported  graduate  training  in 
librarianship  and  information  science, 
and  financed  many  research  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

These  laws,  and  several  others  aiding 
libraries,  were  the  handiwork,  in  part,  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
of  which  I  am  chalnnan.  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  important  role  I  played 


in  securing  enactment  of  the  Educatkm 

Amendments  of  1972.  This  legislation  re- 
aCOrmed  congressional  sui^Tort  of  title 
ni  of  the  NDEA  and  of  Ubrary  construc- 
tion grants  sind  loans  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  1972  amendments  also  expanded 
and  improved  the  college  library  pro- 
grams for  training,  research,  and  acqui- 
sition of  materials.  In  addition,  the  new 
law  assures  that  library  programs  will  be 
included  in  vocational  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level,  in  oc- 
cupational preparation  programs  offered 
by  2-year  postsecondary  Institutions, 
in  the  education  of  American  Indians, 
and  in  several  other  vital  provisions  of 
the  statute. 

We  have  made  remarkable  progress 
with  the  assistance  authorized  by  the 
laws  I  have  enumerated.  Last  year,  for 
example,  15  million  books,  filmstrips,  and 
other  instructional  materials  were  pro- 
vided to  over  43  million  students  in  pub- 
lic and  private  elementsur  and  second- 
ary scho(d8.  Grants  for  acqulsitioi  of 
books  and  other  materials  were  made  to 
more  than  700  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. A  promising  start  was  made  in 
the  effort  to  extend  public  library  serv- 
ices to  remote  communities  lacking  them, 
to  disadvantaged  persons  in  urban  ghet- 
tos and  elsewhere,  and  to  physically 
handicapped  persons  and  those  living  in 
institutions,  which  all  too  often  lack  li- 
brary facilities,  staff,  or  services. 

In  Rhode  Island  alone,  we  now  kave 
an  impressive  variety  of  library  semces 
throughout  our  State.  For  example,  West- 
erly Regional  Library  Center  runs  a  pro- 
gram on  drug  abuse  for  youth,  and  Prov- 
idence Public  Library's  Fox  Point  Branch 
provides  assistance  to  cities  and  towns 
for  library  service  to  Portuguese-speak- 
ing and  other  bilingual  Rhode  Islanders. 
We  have  a  statewide  network  for  inter- 
library  loans,  which  enables  anyone  in 
the  State  to  receive  from  his  or  her  lo- 
cal library  whatever  materials  he  or  she 
needs.  Our  libraries  aU  over  the  State 
are  providing  both  traditional  and  Inno- 
vative library  services  of  high  quality  to 
better  serve  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
Despite  this  progress,  many  needs  for 
library  service  remain  unmet,  In  Rhode 
Island  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
There  are  still  &n  estimated  20  million 
Americans  without  access  to  libraries.  Al- 
most   34,000    elementary    schools    lack 
libraries.  Less  than  half  the  Nation's  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  received 
Federal  grants  last  yetir  to  permit  them 
to  expand  their  library  resources.  Far  too 
many  Americans  are  living  in  residential 
schools,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  elderly, 
reformatories  and  other  institutions  and 
without  access  to  libraries  where  they 
could  b<^ter  their  morale,  self-respect, 
dignity,  tmd  skills. 

Concerned  about  these  problems.  Con- 
gress has  established  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  which  was  established  by  my 
first  bill  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  This  15-member 
independent  agency,  five  members  of 
which  are  professional  librarians  or  in- 
formation specialists.  Is  reviewing  the 
situation  confronting  libraries  and  de- 
veloping recommendations  that  can  as- 
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jure,  at  last,  universal  access  to  library 
gervices  by  all  Americans. 

The  Commission  is  giving  «)eclal  at- 
tention to  relationships  among  libraries, 
wesent  and  potential,  that  can  expand 
their  services  through  greater  cooperation 
and  clearer  delineation  of  function.  It 
is  drawing  up  authoritative  estimates  of 
the  funds  that  will  be  required  by  lo- 
cal governments,  school  systems,  and  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  order 
to  enable  theh:  libraries  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  their  many  users. 

As  the  National  Commission  produces 
Its  various  analyses  and  recommenda- 
tions, I  believe  these  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
public-spirited  citizens  and  professional 
librarians  who  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  support  smd  guidance  of  Amer- 
ican libraries.  To  assure  widespread  and 
thorough  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commission, 
I  am  preparing  legislation  that  would 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services — 
the  first  In  our  history — to  be  held  In 
Washington  In  1976,  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  the  bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  legislation  is  responsive  to  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Coimcil  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the  1972 
midwinter  meeting.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
position  of  the  Council  that  the  White 
House  Conference  should  "be  based  upon 
conferences  in  every  State  and  territory 
which  involve  the  lay  leadership  of  the 
States'  communities  and  the  library  lead- 
ership from  ttielr  libraries  of  all  types." 
It  is  essential  that  there  be  the  widest 
possible  base  of  support  for  the  continued 
growth  and  further  development  of  all 
types  of  libraries  and  this  can  be 
achieved  only  through  the  understanding 
and  endorsement  of  representative  citi- 
zens throughout  the  entire  coimtry. 

I  am  confident  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  will  promote  greater  apprecia- 
tion and  support  for  libraries.  It  will 
forcefully  acquaint  legislators,  public  of- 
ficials, the  news  media,  and  the  public 
with  the  abiding  concerns  of  librarians, 
educators,  library  trustees,  and  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  school  systems  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  A  White 
House  Conference  can  review  the  accom- 
plishments, the  unmet  needs,  and,  above, 
all,  the  magnificent  potentialities  of  our 
libraries,  and  I  am  sure  that,  once  they 
are  made  aware  of  the  facts,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  see  the  wisdom  of  en- 
larging their  support  for  their  librartc;. 


This  bill  will  resolve  a  serious  uncer- 
tainty which,  for  the  past  5  years,  has 
confronted  the  Federal  agencies  and  of- 
flcals   responsible  for  the  design  and 
construction    of    Federal    facilities.    It 
arose  from  a  1967  General  Accounting 
Office  report  to  the  Congress  In  which 
it  was  questioned  whetlur  Congress  In- 
tended that  the  selection  of  architects 
and    engineers    for    Federal    contracts 
should  be  continued  on  the  traditional 
basis  in  which  emphasis  was  pUced  on 
professional    qualifications,    subject    to 
negotiation  of  a  fair  and  equitable  fee. 
It  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  the  various  pro- 
fesslcnis  that  professional  services,  be- 
ing of  a  unique  nature,  should  not  be 
subject  to  competitive  bidding  or  price 
competition  and  should  be  obtained  by  a 
client  on  the  basis  of  seeking  the  most 
qualified  Individual  or  organization  to 
wply  the  spedalloed  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  skill  to  fill  the  particular  need. 
It  seems  partieulariy  important  that 
this  standard  be  applied  in  the  sdectlon 
of  engineers  and  architects  for  Federal 
projects,  because  a  professional  effort  of 
less  than  the  highest  quality  probably 
will  result  in  a  higher  total  cost  to  the 
Oovemmoit  through  increased  expenses 
for  construction,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  the  facility. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  need  for  econ- 
omy and  improved  efflciraicy  in  Gov- 
ernment operations,  and  I  submit  that 
the  bUl  before  us,  HJl.  12807,  is  in  full 
accord  with  that  need.  Under  the  tradi- 
tional professional  selection  and  nego- 
tiation procedures  employed  by  Federal 
agencies  for  architect-engineer  services 
the  selection  of  the  best  qualified  in- 
dividual or  firm  for  a  particular  project 
is  always  subject  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
fair  and  reasonable  compaisatlon  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Government.  And  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  during  the 
time  that  this  matter  has  been  under 
study  by  the  Congress,  there  has  never 
been  any  suggestion  that  the  profes- 
sional selection  and  negotiation  proce- 
dure has  resulted  in  excessive  or  Im- 
proper fee  arrangements.  This  record  is 
a  tribute  to  these  professions  and  to  the 
experienced  contracting  officers  of  the 
Federal  construction  agencies  who  are 
responsible  for  the  negotiation  of  these 
professional  service  contracts. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  bin  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted,  so  we  may 
remove  any  doubt  of  Congress'  intent  to 
favor  the  continuation  of  a  procedure 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience 
and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  soimd 
public  policy  for  the  development  of 
Federal  projects  on  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical ba^. 


NEGOTIATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presffdent,  along  with 
many  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  I  have  been  kept  advised  by  many 
of  my  constituents  of  the  status  and 
progress  of  the  legislation  to  clarify  the 
statutes  dealing  with  the  selection  of 
architects  and  eigineers  for  Federal 
construction  projects.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  plEu:ed  on  the  calendar. 


DESEGREGATION  AND  "WHITE  STU- 
DENT FLIGHT" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
October  10  issue  of  the  AUanta  Ctmstitu- 
tion  there  appears  an  editorial  which  I 
ccMumend  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

It  puts  to  clear  perspective  the  prob- 
lem which  we  are  facing  to  the  South. 
I  quote  from  the  editorial : 

Roughly  30  schools  In  this  city  have  gone 
from  segregation  through  desegregation  to 


reeegregatlon.  In  most  InstaiMses,  a  prevloualr 
all-white  schocH  becomes  Increasingly  black, 
reflecting  not  only  pupil  assignments  but 
usually  changing  reeldentlal  patterns  near 
the  school.  At  some  point,  called  the  "tip- 
ping point"  by  Atlanta  school  ofllcials.  m*ny 
of  the  remaining  white  parenU  decide  that 
the  school  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  all- 
black.  At  that  point,  they  begin  to  move  to 
other  nelghbortioods.  It  is  not  long  before 
the  school,  indeed,  becomee  all -black. 

In  its  recait  decision  on  tiie  Atlanta 
school  system,  the  VS.  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  stated: 

The  fear  of  white  student  flight  shall  not 
be  utlllBed  as  a  factor  In  Impaslnc  this  plan. 

Mr.  President,  this  "white  student 
fiight"  is  not  the  result  of  State  acticai. 
It  represents  individual  choices  by  At- 
lanta families  to  move  to  other  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  14th  amendment  guarantees  equal 
protection  to  all  Americans  from  State 
action.  There  is  no  State  action  here. 
This  is  Just  as  surely  an  example  of  ran- 
dom housing  patterns  as  any  which  can 
be  found  in  the  North. 

But  the  Federal  courts  have  taken  the 
attitude,  "Once  de  Jure— always  de  Jure." 

This  attitude  refiects  a  clear  denial 
of  equal  protection  to  the  parents  and 
schoolchildren  of  the  South.  It  was  situa- 
tions such  as  the  one  described  in  the 
editorial  which  we  were  attempting  to 
remedy  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Equal  Educational  Onwrtonlties  Act 
which  was  filibustered  to  death  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  aric  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

as  follows: 

VKsmarnxoATtoti 

The  fear  of  ichite  sfud*nt  fltffht  shall  not 
be  utiUced  a*  a  fmetor  In  eompoiirtg  thU 
plan — V.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*. 

The  new  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
desegregation  decision  on  Atlanta  schools 
repreeenu  a  fleeing  from  reality  Just  as  seri- 
ous as  the  fleeing  to  the  suburbs  by  white 
parents,  a  factor  the  court  recognlaed  by 
urging  Atlanta  scliool  board  members  to  pre- 
tend it  doesn't  exist. 

The  decision  ver^  direcUy  affects  a  snb- 
Btantlal  number  of  school  children,  white 
and  black,  so  there  Is  no  way  to  dismiss  the 
decision  m  judMal  foolishness.  But  the  deci- 
sion indicates  a  determined  know-nothing 
approach  to  more  than  a  decade  of  history  of 
school  desegregation  in  AUanta  that  borders 
on  the  irresponsible. 

The  nfth  Circuit  Conrt  ruling  to  effect  re- 
venes  a  lower  district  conrt  declaring  the 
Atlanta  school  system  "unitary  "  That  sin- 
gle word  has  been  a  troublesome  one  through- 
out the  entire  procees  of  court  decisions  and 
legislation  aimed  at  eliminating  the  (dd  dual, 
racially  segregated  school  systems  of  the 
Sonth.  The  UjB.  Supreme  Court  has  never 
given  an  adequate  deflnitkm.  But  supposedly 
a  "unitary"  syBtem  is  one  which  has  in  as- 
sarted ways  moved  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  deliberate  racial  discrimination 
and  segregation -by-law  affecting  pupils  in 
the  public  schools. 

Atlanta  school  oOlclals  are  hum*n  and  un- 
doubtedly have  made  mistakes  In  the  long 
tortuous  prooees  of  bringing  the  dual  system 
to  an  end.  But  they  have  moved  to  follow  in 
detail  court  order  after  court  order  They  have 
more  than  once  been  commended  by  the 
federal  courts  for  their  cooperation  in  com- 
plying with  the  law.  The  lower  court  ruling 
that  Atlanta  had  become  a  "unitary"  system 
meant  that,  in  the  court's  Judgment,  echoed 
oActala  had  done  about  everything  literally 
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t\%t  could  b«  done  to  ellmln«te  any  vestiges 
>f  tbe  d'liberat*  segregation  of  the  past. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  has  now  thrown  that  out 
he  window,  the  reasoning  being  that  fully 
[06  of  163  schools  in  Atlanta  are  elthar  pre- 
iomlnantly  white  or  predominantly  black, 
rhloh  by  the  court's  definition  means  that 
these  schools  have  10  percent  or  leas  of  the 
Qolnorlty  group  (white  or  black) . 

The  weakness  of  this  reasoning,  and  we 
:onfeas  to  bellevelng  it  near-bubbleheaded,  Is 
that  It  totally  Ignores  the  history  of  school 
lesegregatlon  In  Atlanta. 

Roughly  30  schools  In  this  city  have  gone 
rrom  segregation  through  desegregation  to 
resegregatlon.  In  most  Instances,  the  pattern 
has  been  Identical:  a  previously  all-white 
ichod  becomes  increasingly  black,  reflecting 
oot  only  pupil  assignments  but  usually 
changing  residential  patterns  near  the  school. 
At  some  point,  called  the  "tipping  point"  by 
Atlanta  school  officials  many  of  the  remaining 
white  parents  decide  that  the  schot^  Is  on 
Its  way  to  becoming  all-black.  At  that  point, 
they  begin  to  move  to  other  neighborhoods. 
It  isut  long  before  the  scLool,  Indeed,  be- 
comes all  black. 

These  same  30  schools,  which  have  gone 
through  every  stage  of  desegregation  possible, 
are  now  most  of  them  presumably  among  the 
106  mentioned  In  the  court's  decision  as  be- 
ing "totally  (X  vlrtuaUy  totaUy  segregate*"." 
The  truth  Is,  and  It  is  a  hard  truth,  there 
U  only  a  limited  amount  which  either  court 
decisions  or  school  oflBclals  can  do  to  main- 
tain the  atmosphere  and  oondltlona  for 
genuinely  Integrated  public  schools. 

We  are  proud  of  the  47  schools  In  Atlanta, 
allghtly  more  than  30  per  cent,  which  have 
stablllied  with  relatively  sizable  percentages 
of  both  black  and  white  students.  We  are 
proud  that  dosena  of  other  Atlanta  schools 
have  white  and  black  pupils  who  seem  to 
jet  along  weU  (though  fewer  of  the  minority 
group  than  that  magical  10  per  cent  used  by 
the  T\ltb  Circuit) .  We  are  proud  that  aU  of 
Atlanta  schools  have  both  black  and  white 
teachers,  and  that  they  have  worked  with 
each  other  and  their  pupils  to  achieve  edu- 
cational goals,  not  by  any  means  without 
problems  sometimes  but  with  surprisingly 
little  friction  In  what  InvcHves  major  cul- 
tural and  social  change. 

Existing  school  segregation  In  Atlanta  la 
based  on  residential  patterns.  There  are 
"open  housing  laws  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  Baling  or  renting  homes.  But  there 
Is  no  law.  no  court  decision,  which  forces  any 
particular  family  to  continue  to  Uve  In  a 
given  neighborhood  If  they  dont  like  the 
school  or  want  to  move  for  any  reason  at  all. 
And.  that's  why  the  Fifth  Ctrculfs  new 
ruling  has  an  almost  unreal  head-tn-the- 
sand  quality  In  stating  that  the  "fear  of 
white  student  flight"  should  not  be  a  factor 
In  preparing  a  new  student  assignment  plan. 
But  that  potential  white  flight  ought  to 
be  a  factor  In  any  plan.  To  pretend  It  lant 
is  the  moral  equivalent  of  pretending  that 
deliberate  segregation  of  the  past  had  no 
detrimental  effect  on  black  school  children. 
To  use  the  Fifth  Circuit's  figures,  there 
SUV  now  73.130  black  pupils  and  31.850  white 
pupils  In  Atlanta  schools.  Only  a  few  years 
ago.  there  were  more  white  pupils  In  Atlanta 
schools  than  black  pupils. 

We  dont  know  how  the  Atlanta  school 
board  will  move  to  try  to  comply  with  the 
court  order  to  come  up  with  a  new  student 
assignment  plan,  effective  this  November  37. 
Having  read  the  Fifth  Circuit's  decision  and 
tried  to  make  sense  out  of  It,  we  sympathise 
with  those  who  must  do  so  ofllclally. 

But  It  Is  clear  that.  In  some  fashion,  the 
board  must  move  to  reassign  both  white  and 
black  pupils  who  are  already  three  months 
Into  a  school  year.  We  take  small  comfort  In 
the  thought  that  our  school  board  members 
may  show  more  wisdom  In  dealing  with  a  new 
Fifth  Clmat  court  order  than  the  dlstln- 
gtilahad  Judges  did  In  writing  It. 


GENERAL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  HUQHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cMisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Gen- 
eral Disorders,"  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  13.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OnmAi.  DI90R0BU 

Judging  by  statistics  extracted  from  the 
Pentagon  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr,  of 
Virginia  the  United  States  armed  forces  are 
being  led  by  the  lame  and  the  halt. 

Senator  Byrd's  curiosity  was  aroused  by 
the  disclosure  that  Maj.  0«n.  John  D.  Lavelle 
had  been  retired  on  70  per  cent  disability 
as  part  of  his  "punishment"  for  allegedly 
ordering  non-authorized  bombing  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam.  The  disability  al- 
lowance entitles  the  general  to  tax  exemp- 
tion on  a  comparable  proportion  or  his  re- 
tirement pay  of  some  $37,000  annually.  A 
medical  evalviatlon  board  foimd  that  the 
former  commander  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force 
In  Indochina  was  suffering  from  a  heart 
murmur,  emphysema  and  a  slipped  disc 
although  only  a  short  time  before  he  had 
passed  another  medical  examination  qualify- 
ing him  for  flight  pay. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  inquiry,  the 
Pentagon  reported  that  General  Lavelle  was 
no  exception — that  63  per  cent  of  all  Air 
Force  generals  who  retired  between  Jan.  1, 
1064,  and  last  July  31  received  at  least  30  per 
cent  disability.  Of  these  77  per  cent  had 
quallfled  for  hazardous  flight  pay  within 
six  months  of  retirement.  In  addition,  40  per 
cent  of  all  retiring  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
generals  and  30  per  cent  of  the  retiring 
admirals  quallfled  for  dlsabUlty  during  the 
same  period. 

Two  conclusions  are  possible:  either  the 
nation's  armed  services  are  being  led  by  a 
large  number  of  general  officers  whose  physi- 
cal fitness  for  duty  Is  questionable  or  gen- 
erous retirement  benefits  and  tax  exemptions 
designed  to  aid  the  truly  disabled  are  being 
scandalously  abused.  Either  way  the  public 
is  being  bilked  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
armed  services  once  more  is  called  Into  ques- 
tion. Senator  Byrd's  demand  for  an  Inquiry 
Is  very  much  In  order. 


SURFACE  MINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  is  now  considering  some 
very  Important  legislative  proposals  In 
regard  to  surface  mining. 

I  support  S.  630  as  reported  by  the 
Interior  Committee.  But  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects  of  other  proposals  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  could  be  catastrophic. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  employees 
directly  associated  with  the  mining  of 
minerals  would  be  put  out  of  work  If 
some  of  the  propossds  now  pending  are 
approved. 

Thousands  of  people  in  allied  fields 
would  be  unemployed.  Our  balance  of 
payments  would  be  reduced  at  a  time  in 
which  the  deficits  in  this  area  are  of  great 
cause  for  concern. 

The  coal  reserve  would  be  reduced  ma- 
terially, with  much  of  the  reserve  being 
taken  from  the  supply,  legislatively. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  In  accord  with  the 
objective  of  S.  630,  the  commlttee-ap  • 
proved  surface  mining  bill. 

This  objective  is  well  stated  by  Senator 
Lew  B.  Jordan  In  the  Senate  report, 
wherein  he  said  that — 

a  630  Is  a  reasonable,  effective  measure  de- 
signed to  promote  the  environment  without 


adversely  affecting  essential  mining  activity 
and  conforming  to  the  now  generally  ac- 
cepted policy  that  the  costs  of  the  mineral 
developed  should  refiect  the  cost  of  adequate 
reclamation. 

In  the  past,  when  we  were  not  so  eco- 
logically aware,  many  acres  were  turned 
into  wastelands.  However,  I  think  that 
today  vast  improvements  liave  iaeen  made 
in  our  thinking  and  in  our  regulation  of 
mining  activities. 

I  believe  that  S.  630,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  is  another  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  a  sound,  forward- 
looking  proposal. 

I  do  not  totally  agree  with  its  provl- 
sions — for  example.  In  my  view  the  bond 
requirements  are  excessively  high  for 
small,  indei)endent  operators.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  bill  which  I  can  support,  as 
reported. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  applying  to  all 
minerals. 

However,  there  are  other  proposals 
which  I  cannot  support. 

The  House-passed  bUl — HJl.  6482 — as 
I  see  it,  has  a  number  of  major  defects, 
including  its  limitation  to  coal  mining 
only;  its  strict  slope  requirements;  its 
prohibition  of  spoil  banks  upon  a  slope 
in  excess  of  14  degrees;  and  Its  narrow 
application  which  would  not  equally  ap- 
ply to  all  areas  of  co8J  production. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Jackson,  is  very  similar 
to  HH.  6432  in  its  application  to  cool 
mining,  said  would  be  subject  to  many  of 
the  criticisms  of  that  bill. 

In  my  State  of  Virginia  there  is  much 
coal  production  in  the  southwestern 
areas.  Coal  production,  together  with  its 
allied  industries.  Is  the  major  Industry 
and  the  major  sources  of  Income. 

In  1966,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
enacted  a  surface  mining  law  to  regulate 
the  Industry.  It  was  modified  and 
strengthened  as  late  as  the  session  of 
1972.  And  there  is  an  ongoing  study  pro- 
gram in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
to  propose  legislation  to  further  upgrade 
surface  mining  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Virginia 
has  a  sound  law. 

It  requires  that  a  permit  be  obtained 
from  the  division  of  mines  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  enable  an  oper- 
ator to  retrieve,  by  surface  mining 
methods,  coal  from  any  land  within  the 
State.  This  law  is  rigidly  applied  and  in 
numerous  Instances  permits  have  been 
denied  because  It  is  unrealistic  or  de- 
structive to  mine  a  certain  site  or  because 
it  would  not  be  feasible  to  "reclaim"  the 
site. 

It  requires  that  all  areas  that  are 
mined  by  surface  mining  methods  be 
reclaimed  and  that  such  reclamation 
process  be  maintained  within  700  feet 
of  the  site  of  actual  mining. 

The  Virginia  law  requires  that  re- 
claimed areas  must  be  seeded  with  le- 
giunes  and/or  trees  at  no  less  than  6- 
month  Intervals — spring  and  fall. 

Virginia  requires  a  bonding  fee  of  $200 
per  acre,  and,  incidentally,  less  than  six 
bonds  have  been  forfeited  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  law  in  1966. 

There  are  adequate  fines  for  violation 
of  the  strip  mining  law  and  the  State  Is 
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i«qulred  to  reclaim  any  area  for  which 
an  operator  forfeits  bond. 

We  have  found  in  Virginia  not  only 
that  newly  mined  areas  are  reclaimed  but 
that,  because  of  new  and  larger  equlp- 
ment.  operators  are  "remlning"  orphan 
lands  and  cwisequently,  reclaiming  old 
mine  sites. 

Mr.  Preddezit,  I  would  like  to  provide 
gome  facts  concerning  the  effect  on  Vir- 
ginia, and  particularly  southwest  Vir- 
ginia, if  either  H  Jl.  6482  or  the  Jackson 
substitute  were  to  be  passed  in  their  pres- 
ent forms. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
coal  mining  areas  of  Virginia  are  in  the 
Appalachian  region  of  southwest  Vir- 
ginia. An  area  that  is  already  severely 
depressed  economically. 

We  have  done  much  In  the  Congress  to 
aid  this  depressed  area.  Lets  not  put 
them  further  backward  in  the  late  hours 
of  this  session. 

The  region  is  one  of  steep,  mountain- 
ous terrain  with  virtually  no  level  flat 
land. 

I  am  furnished  with  the  information 
concerning  surface  mining  in  Virginia 
that: 

First.  There  were,  in  1971,  more  than 
1.300  persons  directly  «nployed  by  sur- 
face mining  companies.  These  emidoyees 
provide  direct  support  for  an  estimated 
5,000  people  in  "^glnia. 

Second.  Nearly  $10  mllllan  in  direct 
wages  went  to  surface  mine  employees 
in  1971.  These  wages  resulted  in  circula- 
tion of  an  estimated  $35  million  In  south- 
west Virginia's  economy. 

Third.  If  surface  mining  were  banned 
in  Virginia,  numerous  retail  stores  and 
service  industries  would  also  coUtipse. 
Mass  unemployment  would  result,  and 
an  estimated  25.000  persons  throughout 
the  State — ^including  railroad  employees 
and  east  coast  shipping  employees — 
would  lose  their  means  of  support. 

Fourth.  When  all  factors  axe  consider- 
ed, reliable  estimates  place  the  surface 
mining  industry's  contribution  to  Vir- 
ginia's econcany  at  $125  mlllicm  annually. 

Fifth.  Coal-bearing  lands  are  sub- 
jected to  a  triple  tax  burden  in  southwest 
Virginia;  a  property  tax,  a  mineral  rights 
tax,  and,  during  the  year  coal  Is  mined, 
a  so-called  development  tax.  This  latter 
tax  amounts  to  nearly  $100  per  acre  for 
the  average  coal  lands. 

Sixth.  In  southwest  Virginia,  where 
level  land  is  rare,  reclaimed  surface 
mines,  are  being  used  for  homesites,  or- 
chards, farms,  schools,  shopping  colters, 
and  recreation  areas. 

Seventh.  There  has  been  only  one  in- 
stance of  acidity  in  a  stream  in  south- 
west Virginia  in  recent  years. 

Eighth.  A  14 -degree  slope  limitation 
would  eliminate  95  percent  of  current 
surface  mining  in  Virginia.  A  20-degree 
limitation  would  eliminate  60  percent  of 
currmt  production. 

Ninth.  Hie  current  production  of  coal 
from  surface  mining  in  Virginia  exceeds 
9  million  tons  per  year.  Total  cost  pro- 
duction in  Virginia  Ls  approximately  33 
inilll(Hi  t<His  per  year. 

Tenth.  About  15  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion from  surface  mines  in  Virginia  goes 
into  the  export  market. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  1971  coal  production  came 


from  surface  mines.  Numerous  large 
electric  power  companies  r^  entirely  on 
coal  from  contour  surface  mines.  This 
provided  9  percent  of  the  total  energy 
requirements  of  the  United  States.  By 
comparison,  only  4  percent  of  these  re- 
quirements are  met  through  hydrogen- 
eratlon,  and  only  0.4  percent  by  nuclear 
production. 

I  submit  that  if  surface  mining  were 
to  be  substantially  curtailed,  it  would  be 
virtually  Impossible  to  provide  other  en- 
ergy sources  on  short  notice.  This  would 
add  to  the  critical  energy  shortages  in 
major  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  this  legislation. 
I  realize  that  the  basic  purpose  is  to  In- 
sure that  the  environment  be  protected 
from  damage  by  imchecked  techniques. 
Ilie  record  will  show  that  I  have  sup- 
ported every  major  piece  of  legislation 
the  objective  of  which  was  conservation 
of  our  natural  resource^  And  we  have 
come  far  in  that  respect. 

The  peoi^e  of  southwest  Virginia  love 
their  mountains,  as  does  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  The  people  there  are 
not  isolated  from  current  emphasis  on 
environmental  matters,  nor  are  they 
naive.  Certainly  they,  of  all  people,  want 
their  environment  protected,  as  they 
must  live  in  It.  But  they  need  a  livelihood 
also. 

I  believe  a  better  balance  can  be  struck. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Senate 
should  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  three  major  sur- 
face mining  proposals,  with  their  far- 
reaching  effects,  at  this  late  time  as  ad- 
journment draws  near. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Senate 
heed  the  advice  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  Mr.  Moss,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels,  who,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  urged  the  leadership  to 
make  surface  mining  legislation  its  flrst 
priority  in  the  next  Congress. 

Representatives  Waynx  N.  Aspinall 
and  James  Kxx  have  viewed  the  House- 
passed  bill  with  great  perception.  They 
say  in  separate  views  to  the  report  of 
HJl.  6482  that  the  biU  reflects  "an  un- 
fortimate  overreaction  and  lack  of  bal- 
ance." 

I  agree  with  their  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  Messrs. 
Aspinall  and  Kzx  is  sm  excellent  critique 
of  the  bill  and  the  problems  It  would 
afford.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  statement  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  recommend  highly  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  they 
carefully  study  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
moit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8XPAJUTK    VIEWS 

I  feel  obligated  to  explain  my  position  on 
HJt.  6483,  as  amended. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  emphasise  that  I  am 
In  complete  and  full  agreement  with  the 
general  purpose  and  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation. That  purpose  Is  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining,  and  to 
provide  for  the  conservation,  acquisition  and 
reclamation  o'  surface  areas  affected  by  coal 
mtning  activities.  No  reasonable  man  can  any 
longer  condone  or  approve  of  the  wanton  de- 
struction and  totally  unnecessary  devastation 
caused  by  certain  types  ol  surface  coal  mining 


•ctlvltiea.  While  much  of  this  damage  oc- 
curred under  mining  praotloes  no  longsr 
followed  and  at  times  when  there  was  not 
the  present  awareness  for  the  need  to  protect 
total  surface  reeoxiroe  values,  this  Is  not  a 
justifiable  excuse  for  Inaction  today.  Today, 
we  are  aware  of  our  past  ""'"^^i^  and  we 
must  take  action  to  prevent  any  continuation 
of  these  abuses.  We  have  the  t«chnoiogy  to 
do  this. 

Having  said  that,  I  now  want  to  turn  to 
some  features  of  H.R.  6482  which  In  my  opin- 
ion reflect  an  imfortunate  ovei-reactlon  and 
lack  of  balance  In  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Committee  has  voted  to  report  out  a 
bUl  which,  in  my  view,  does  not  represent  a 
responsible  or  reasoned  i^iproach  to  the  seri- 
ous environmental  problem  which  faces  the 
mineral  Industry  today.  That  problem  is  find- 
ing new  ways  to  meet  the  leglUmate  and 
growing  ne-xls  of  the  Country  for  minerals 
and  fuels  without  Inflicting  unnecessary  and 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  environment. 
We  all  know  the  types  of  pollution  that  can 
result  from  Improper  mining  methods.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate 
the  attitude  which  regards  production  of 
minerals  as  the  only  objective  and  disregards 
the  consequences  to  human  health  or  the 
environment.  But  rather  than  blaming  tech- 
nology for  our  problems,  we  should  put 
technology  to  work  to  find  the  answers.  We 
need  leglslaUon  that  wUl  stimulate  oraatlve 
thinking  by  making  reclamation  a  require- 
ment of  all  mining  operations  and  by  relying 
on  the  Ingenuity  of  American  industry  to 
find  the  most  efficient  means  of  accomplish- 
ing It.  The  legislation  should  be  goal  oriented . 
giving  sufflclent  flexibility  to  the  administer- 
ing agency  to  apply  the  goal  to  a  wide  variety 
at  diverse  situations. 

The  ^jproach  taken  by  the  bill  which  the 
Committee  has  reported  Is  too  narrow.  In- 
stead of  focusing  on  the  end  result  of  recla- 
mation. It  focuses  on  the  specifics  of  the 
mining  operation,  imposing  absolute  and 
arbitrary  prohibitions  on  certain  types  of 
operations  In  areas  which  the  drafters  feel 
cannot  adequately  be  reclaimed. 

An  example  Is  section  0(b)  which  may 
well  prohibit  mining  on  slopes  greater  t.»i«,n 
ao  degrees.  This  section,  as  recently  *n>w>4td. 
prohibits  mining  on  slopes  exceeding  ao  de- 
grees "tinless  the  operator  can  afflrmattvaly 
demonstrate  that  sedimentation,  landslides, 
or  acid  or  mineralized  water  pollution  can 
be  feasibly  prevented  and  that  the  areas 
can  be  reclaimed."  I  recognise  that  there  may 
be  situations  In  which  reclamation  ot  such 
slopes  would  not  be  feasible  or  would  be 
so  costly  In  relation  to  the  value  of  the  coal 
as  to  be  prohibitive.  This  also  could  be  true 
of  slopes  less  than  20  degrees.  Where  tt  Is. 
mining  should  not  occur.  Since  there  are 
methods  of  reclaiming  surface  mined  areas 
on  slopes  In  excess  of  30  degrees,  we  need 
to  make  sure  these  methods  are  used.  I  ques- 
tion whether  this  can  best  be  done  by  placing 
the  burden  of  "affirmatively  demonstrating" 
such  methods  on  the  operator.  I  believe  the 
Secretary  ought  to  have  a  wldo*  range  of  op- 
tions In  such  cases. 

To  the  extent  that  this  provision  becomes 
a  flat,  arbitrary  prohibition  against  surface 
mining  on  slopes  exceeding  30  degrees,  the 
principal  result  wUl  be  to  shut  down  aboat 
half  of  the  surface  coal  mines  In  the  Appa- 
lachian Region  and  to  reduce  the  total  coal 
production  from  Apf>alachla  by  about  20  p>er- 
cent.  This  represents  about  86  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year  (one-seventh  the  total  United 
States  production )  that  wlU  have  to  be  made 
up  with  energy  from  other  sources,  probably 
the  western  coal  fields.  It  could,  according  to 
an  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  put  about  30,000 
men  out  of  work  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
an  area  already  suffering  arvere  econccnk; 
hardships. 

Two  points  must  be  made  here  with  reapect 
to  thla  pooBlbUlty  and  Its  Impact  on  coal 
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>ro<luctlon.  Tint.  whU«  the  poulbl*  prohlbl- 
tve    fMkturt*    or    thU    blU    wtU    not     J»»ve 
;h«  Mune  imni/idut*.  wld— prfrt  »n4  <11m»- 
MMM  impikct  on  the  we*  tl»»t  tt  wUl  have  on 
;he  extern  coti  pnOxteUon,  It  oould  me»n 
th»t  mllUone  of   tone  of  wewern   co*l   re- 
■er^ee  wlU  be  m*<le  un&vallAble  for  mining  In 
the  future.   The   reaaon   le   simple:    contour 
»nd  Migw  aainlikg  on  steep  elopee  are  not  now 
u  common  In   the  wert  m  In  the  eMit.  It  U 
exiwcted.  however,  tb*t  ae  future  neede  for 
Bnerrr  tncreMe  the  need  for  thU  type  of  co^ 
extraction  will  al»o  Increaee,  even  in  the  weet. 
The  second  point  that  should  be  empha- 
sized is  simply  that    the  30  percent  loea  of 
coal  producUon  from  Appalachla  cannot  be 
immediately  made  up  by  increased  coal  pro- 
ductton  from  the  western  fields  or  from  any 
other  area.  A  minimum  period  of  three  to 
seven  years  must  be  expected  to  elapae  be- 
fore this  lo«t  producUon  can  be  replaced.  In 
'his  period  of  critical  energy  supply  It  U  In- 
«jncelvable    to    me    that    this    Body    would 
knowingly  and  unneoeeeartly  make  poesible 
the  elimination  of  about  one-ieventh  of  the 
total  ooal  production  In  thU  country.  If  It 
does  It  siiould  also  now  determine  where  and 
how  that  loss  wUl  be  made  up.  This  cant  be 
left  to  chance  or  good  luck. 

Another  provision  which  I  consider  equally 
wbicrary  and  unjustlAed  is  section  18(0 
which  would  prevent  the  creation  of  a 
TMrmanent  spoU  bank  upon  a  natural  down- 
stope  in  excess  of  14  degrees  from  the  horl- 
ssontal  adjacent  to  the  outcropping  of  a 
seam  of  coal."  If  the  objective  of  this  pro- 
vision U.  as  I  assume  tt  la.  to  prevent  land- 
sUdes.  the  bill  already  contains  numerous 
provisions  regarding  the  stablllaatlon  of 
slopes.  Properly  constructed  waste  banks  can 
be  siabUized  on  slopes  in  excess  of  14  de- 
grees. Thwe  Is  no  reason  for  an  ab«>lute  pro- 
hibition. 

I  cite  these  two  sltuaUons  merely  as  ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  problems  that  I  see 
with  this  legislation.  There  are  many  others, 
but  the  most  important.  In  my  view,  is  the 
fsUure  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  necessary  discretion  to  tailor  the  leglsla- 
Uon  to  meet  local  conditions.  ThU  legisla- 
tion reads  more  Uke  a  detailed  Departmental 
regulation  for  a  particular  area  rather  than 
general  legislation  that  must  be  applied 
across  the  entire  sweep  of  this  nation  Min- 
ing conditions  vary  from  state  to  state.  There 
is  little  slmUartty  between  coal  mining  sur- 
face operations  In  Appalachla.  with  Its  rela- 
Uvely  narrow  seams  of  ooal,  high  rainfall, 
and  steep  and  mountainous  terrain,  and  coal 
mining  in  many  of  the  Western  states  where 
rainfall  Is  much  less,  where  slopes  may  be 
more  moderate,  and  where  coal  seams  may 
exceed  100  feet  in  thickness.  These  variations 
demand  flexibility  to  meet  local  conditions. 
In  my  opinion.  H.R.  8483  does  not  provide 
that  flexibility  .  „  „ 

The  restrictions  and  limitations  of  H.R. 
0483  wUl  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  small 
operator.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  of 
the  major  co«il  producers  wlU  be  put  out  of 
buslnesi.  CxirtaUed  yes,  but  not  completely 
destroyed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple. 
Most  of  the  major  coal  producers  operate 
across  the  country  In  many  states  and  under 
a  variety  of  conditions,  including  the  steep- 
ness of  the  slope.  Therefore.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  all  of  the  production  from  any  one  ma- 
jor company  would  be  completely  eliminated. 
Operations  In  one  or  two  states  could  well 
be  eliminated  but  others  would  Ukely  sur- 
vive. The  small  operator,  however,  operating 
from  one  or  possibly  two  locations  could 
very  weU  be  eliminated,  and  certainly  If  he 
is  operating  a  surface  coal  mine  In  the  Ap- 
palachla region  his  operations  appear  to  me 
to  be  nimibered.  He  does  not  have  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  larger  producer  and  his  future 
depends  on  his  ablUty  to  continue  produc- 
tion from  within  a  restricted  area.  There  is 
little  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  small  op- 
erator will  be  severely  injured'  and  most 
Ukely  put  out  of  business  In  the  Appalachla 


area  where  he  now  produces  coal.  He  may 
fare  somewhat  better  in  the  west  but  evaa 
there  he  will  be  in  a  very  precarious  situa- 
tion. Besides  this  unfortunate  situation  his 
elimination  will  certainly  tend  to  further 
concentrate  coal  productKm  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  a»jor  oompanles.  This  further  con- 
centration of  energy  production  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  nation. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  present  surface 
coal  ""'"'"^  Industry  and  attenapt  to  deter- 
mine the  poesible  impact  of  this  proposal. 
The  foUowlng  are  estimates  and  projections 
only  but  they  are  based  upon  the  best  avail- 
able data  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  I  want  to  «nphaslse  that 
while  they  are  estimates  I  feel  they  are  real- 
istic. They  are  Intended  to  slow  a  range  of 
values  aiid  (XMSlble  consequences  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  beUeve  they  do  this. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
by  surface  mining  methods  totaled  264  mil- 
lion tons  in  1970.  This  was  44  percent  of  the 
total  output  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite, 
and  the  use  ot  this  coal  provided  the  United 
States  with  an  estimated  9  percent  of  its  total 
energy  requirement. 

By  way  of  comparison  aU  hydro  generation 
produced  only  4  percent  and  all  nuclear  gen- 
eration only  0.4  percent  of  our  total  energy 
requirement. 

Of  the  total  production  by  surface  methods. 
93  percent  was  produced  by  strip  mining  and 
8  percent  by  auger  mining.  The  Bu.-eau  of 
Mines  has  no  further  breakdown  of  strip- 
mine  production  by  specific  method  of  re- 
covery, but  it  Is  estimated  that  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United 
States  was  produced  by  area  stripping  meth- 
ods and  40  percent  by  contour  stripping. 

Area  stripping  Is  the  production  method 
normally  used  on  relatively  flat  terrain,  and 
the  proposed  legislation  allowing  recovery  al- 
most entirely  In  areas  where  the  slope  of  the 
terrain  does  not  exceed  20  degrees  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  area  stripping  oper- 
ations. It  would  have  a  profovind  effect  how- 
ever, upon  most  iterations  employing  con- 
tour stripping  methods  and,  in  some  States, 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  production  cf 
coal  by  stripping.  It  wovild  also  practically 
eliminate  coal  production  by  auger  mining. 
Available  data  show  that  production  by 
contour  stripping  and  auger  mining  ac- 
counted for  about  forty-five  percent  of  the 
total  surface  mine  output  in  1970.  Virtually 
all  was  produced  In  the  Appalachian  Region 
and  the  bulk.,  99  million  tons,  came  from  East 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

An  estimated  total  of  19,079  men,  about 
80  percent  of  the  total  employed  at  all  sur- 
face operations,  were  employed  at  contour- 
strip  and  auger  mines  In  1970.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 4,329  men  were  employed  In  East  Ken- 
tucky, 2,419  In  Ohio,  4,309  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  6,396  in  West  Virginia. 

If  these  estimates  on  production  and  em- 
ployment on  steep  slopes  are  realistic,  the 
proposed  legislation  could  effect  the  following 
chaixges: 

(1)  Virtually  eliminate  auger  mining  as  a 
production  method. 

(2)  Decrease  production  by  stripping  by 
nearly  30  percent. 

(3)  Decrease  surface- mine  production  In 
the  Appalachian  Region  by  50  percent. 

(4)  Decrease  surface-mine  production  In 
the  United  States  by  about  one-third. 

(5)  Decrease  the  total  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  output  of  the  Appalachian  Reglcoi  by 
nearly  20  percent. 

(6)  Decrease  the  total  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  output  of  the  United  States  by  about 
15  percent. 

(7)  Decrease  employment  at  strtpplng 
operations  by  38  percent. 

(8)  Decrease  employment  at  all  surface 
mines  in  the  Appalachian  Region  by  60  per- 
cent. 

(9)  Decrease   employment   at  all  surface 


mines   In   the   United   States  by   about  4B 
percent. 

(10)  Decrease  total  employment  at  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  in  the  Appalachian  Region 
by  12  percent. 

(11)  Decrease  total  employment  at  bitu- 
minous coal  and  lignite  mines  In  the  United 
States  by  about  10  percent. 

With  respect  to  mine  slae,  the  legislation 
could  force  the  closing  of  613  auger  mines, 
each  producing  less  than  100,000  tons  per 
year,  and  40  auger  mines,  each  producing 
more  than  100,000  tons  per  year.  Data  cm  the 
size  of  contour-stripping  operations  are  not 
available,  but  the  possible  ban  on  steep-slope 
mining  would  affect  virtually  all  contour 
operations  in  Bast  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  and  force  877  opera- 
tions with  annual  production  of  leas  than 
100,000  tons  each  and  134  operations  with 
output  greater  than  100,000  tons  each  in 
these  States  to  abandon  their  c^)eratlons.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
Maryland.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  an  addi- 
tional 260  contour  strip  mines,  each  with 
annuiJ  output  of  less  than  100,000  tons  and 
56  mines  with  greater  output  could  be  af- 
fected by  the  ban. 

While  this  proposal  piirporte  to  regulate 
and  control  rather  than  prohibit  and  elimi- 
nate It  is.  In  fact,  prohibitive  in  many  of  Its 
provisions.  In  all  too  many  Instances  It  ar- 
bitrarily Imposes  mandatory  and  Inflexible 
rules  that  wiU  make  its  administration  and 
enforcement  a  burden  on  the  producer  and 
consumer  alike.  It  stifles  technological  In- 
novation by  freezing  indtjstry  In  narrow 
channeU.  It  does  not  focus  on  end  results, 
that  Is  good  reclamation  and  preservation  of 
the  environment  that  we  all  agree  are  de- 
sirable, but  rather  it  eliminates  and  pro- 
hibits certain  types  of  mining  operation.  In 
many  cases  this  arbitrary  prohibition  Is  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  Again  may  I  say  that  I 
am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  stated 
objective  of  this  proposal.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, accept  Its  \innecessary  mandatory  and 
arbitrary  prohibitions  against  classes  of  min- 
ing operations. 

For  these  reasons  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
support  this  leglslatton  in  the  form  It  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


OUTSTANDINa  WORK  OF  BISHOP 
HUGH  A.  DONOHOE,  CATHOLIC 
BISHOP  OF  FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  outstanding 
work  of  a  Catholic  bishop  in  California. 
He  is  Bishc«)  Hugh  A.  Donohoe  of  Fres- 
no. His  work  cm  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
farmworkers  is  heralded  throughout 
California  and  is  commended  in  a  spe- 
cial letter  from  Pope  Paul  VI.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  of  tribute,  and  ask 
unanimous  consait  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Monitor,  of  San  Francisco,  about  this 
outstanding  religious  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Popi  Lacds  PaxsNo  Bishop's  Stand 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  praised  Bishop  Hugh  A. 
Donohoe  of  Fresno  for  his  defense  of  the 
rights  of  farm  workers  in  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. 

The  praise  was  contained  in  a  personal 
letter  from  Pope  Paul  marking  Bishop  Dono- 
hoe's  silver  JubUee  (October  7)  as  a  bishop. 
The  Pontiff  said : 

"Besides  your  other  accomplishments  of 
evangelical  Justice,  whose  reputation  Is  so 
well  known,  you  have  striven  to  protect  the 
rights  of  farm  workers.  Indeed  most  vigor- 
ously and  without  compromise.  Becavue  of 
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this,  you  have  slkown  youasrif  to  be  admir- 
ably imbued  with  the  social  teachings. 

"Moreover,  we  aealoualy  encourage  you  In 
(toMS  current  aoUvitlas,  so  that  in  these 
rtruggles  and  throu|^  your  example  you 
Bight  lend  even  greater  leadership;  and  also 
tlirough  your  love  for  truth  and  eKcallenoe, 
•ou  will  continue  to  overooKie  obstacles 
vblch  lie  in  your  path.  Thwefore,  to  the 
vary  boundaries  ot  our  earthly  dwelling,  re- 
,ni»tntT\g  strong  In  unrtlmlnlshwl  faith,  r^ 
jotelng  In  hope,  be  an  extraordinary  lover 
and  culUvator  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  in 
which  the  covenant  of  peace  and  of  life  are 
■o  forcefully  expounded." 

A  native  of  San  PrancUco,  Bishop  Dono- 
boe  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  John  J. 
ICtty  on  Oct.  7,  1947.  This  coming  Sunday, 
Oct.  8,  he  will  mark  his  25th  anniversary 
^rttk  a  oonoelebrated  Mass  at  4  pjn.  In  St. 
John's  cathedral.  Fresno.  foUa>wed  by  a  pub- 
lic reception  to  which  all  the  paople  oX  Ood 
in  the  area  are  Invited. 

The  concelebrants  with  Bishop  Donohoe 
will  be  two  of  his  brothers,  the  Jesuit  Fa- 
thers Patrick  Donohoe.  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Clara,  and  Joseph  Donohoe, 
a  missionary  in  Taiwan;  Msgr.  William  M. 
Burte.  Vicar  General  of  Stockton;  Msgr. 
James  E.  Cain,  chancellor  of  Stockton; 
Msgr.  Dennis  Doherty,  Vicar  General  of 
Resno,  and  Msgr.  Seamus  O.  McMullan,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Joseph's  pariah,  Selma,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Fresno  Diocesan  Priests'  Senate. 

Among  the  prelates  attending  the  Mass 
will  be  Archbishops  Joseph  T.  McOucken  of 
San  Francisco;  Timothy  Manning  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Thconas  A.  Connolly  of  Seattle; 
Bishops  Alden  Bell  of  Sacramento,  Merlin  J. 
Ouilfoyle  of  Stockton,  Mark  T.  Hurley  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Pellxberto  C.  Flores  of  Ouam 
and  Harry  A.  Clinch  of  Monterey;  Atixlliary 
Bishops  WUliam  J.  McDonald  and  Norman 
P.  McParland  of  Ban  Francisco,  and  Msgr. 
Oeorge  G.  Hlgglns,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Beeearch,  United  States  Catholic 
Conference. 

Bishop  Donohoe  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  In  1930,  served  briefly  as  assist- 
ant at  St.  Anselm's  parish.  Ban  Anselmo,  and 
then  taxight  for  two  years  in  St.  Joseph's 
preparatory  seminary.  Mountain  View.  In 
1932  he  went  to  Catholic  UnlvMsity  of  Amer- 
ica in  Washington  D.C.  completing  his  doc- 
torate in  1936. 

Thereafter  he  taught  industrial  ethics  at 
St.  Patrick's  major  seminary,  Menlo  Park, 
until  1942,  when  he  was  appointed  editor  of 
The  Monitor,  a  post  he  held  tintll  bis  ele- 
vation to  the  episcopacy. 

He  became  Vicar  General  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Archdiocese  in  1956,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Mltty  In  1961  was 
elected  archdlocesan  administrator.  In  1962 
be  was  named  the  first  bishop  of  Stockton 
and  in  Augtist  of  1969  was  transferred  to  the 
See  of  Fresno. 

Bishop  Donohoe  Is  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority in  labor-management  relations  and 
was  founder  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of 
the  Association  of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  U.8.  Bishops'  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  and  was 
prominent  In  the  mediation  efforts  of  that 
committee  in  solving  the  Delano  gn^ie 
dispute. 


AMICUS  CURIAE  BRIEF  ON  BEHALF 
OF  OVERSEAS  VOTERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday U.S.  District  Judge  John  M.  Can- 
nella  kindly  permitted  me  to  appear  by 
counsel  as  amicus  curiae,  or  "friend  of 
the  court,"  in  the  first  test  case  brought 
on  behalf  of  overseas  voters  under  the 
1970  voting  statute  that  I  authored. 

This  case,  Hardy  against  Lomenzo,  was 
filed  in  the  name  of  Jack  G.  Hardy,  a 
U.S.  citizen  who  is  temporarily  absent 


from  New  York  State  and  desires  to  vote 
in  the  presidential  election  by  absentae 
means.  Even  though  he  still  considers 
himself  to  be  a  voting  resident  of  that 
State  and  intends  to  return  there.  New 
York  has  rejected  his  appUcatlm  for  ab- 
sentee registration  mod  absentee  vot- 
ing. The  grounds  glr^  by  his  State  is 
that  Mr.  Hardy  lacks  a  "fixed  residence" 
hi  New  York  State  that  he  cxnrently 
occupies. 

Mr.  President,  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Hardy  and  of  a  vast  number  of  other 
citizens  who  share  his  plight  is  exactly 
the  reason  why  I  introduced  amend- 
ment No.  503  in  the  9l8t  Congress,  which 
has  been  enacted  as  section  202  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Prom  my  own 
experience  as  a  presidential  candidate  in 
that  "cliffhanger  "  of  1964, 1  had  learned 
at  firsthand  about  the  large  group  of 
citizens  wIm  were  disenfranchised  from 
choosing  their  own  President  and  Vice 
President  for  no  more  reason  than  out- 
moded and  unneeded  legal  technicalities. 
The  durational  waiting  period  was  one 
such  technicality.  Some  citizens  had  to 
live  in  a  State  for  2  years  before  they 
could  vote  there.  The  registration  time 
was  another.  One  State  closed  its  regis- 
tration books  9  months  before  the  elec- 
tion. The  lack  of  absentee  rights  was  the 
third  barrier,  keeping  fully  qualified  citi- 
zens from  the  polls. 

Mr.  President,  the  combination  of  these 
technicalities  was  making  it  impossible 
for  over  10  million  citizens  to  share  a 
role  in  choosing  the  highest,  and  only 
nationwide  olBcer  in  the  land.  This  was 
nonsense  to  me.  as  it  was  to  the  29  co- 
sponsors  who  joined  me  in  proposing 
an  amendment  that  would  wipe  away 
these  burdens  on  presidential  voting. 
Happily,  the  Congress  agreed  with  us 
and  section  202  became  a  part  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-265,  thanks  in  great  part,  I 
might  add,  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  ,  who  agreed  to  incorporate 
our  amendment  into  his  own  substitute 
bill  that  eventually  became  law. 

This  brings  us  up  to  1972  and  the  first 
presidential  election  in  which  the  new 
law  applied.  The  portion  relating  to  the 
durational  waiting  period  was  upheld  al- 
most immediately,  for  in  December  of 
1970  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  Congress  had  ample 
power  to  pass  this  major  part  of  section 
202.  Justice  Black  wrote  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  in  this  decision,  which  was 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112.  Thus, 
some  5  million  citizens  were  given  the 
full  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  without  regard  to  how  long 
they  may  have  lived  in  a  State. 

Only  5  weeks  ago,  on  September  7,  a 
^?ecial  three- judge  Federal  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York  sustained 
the  second  part  of  my  sunendment.  which 
allows  citiziens  to  have  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  register  up  until  at  least  30 
days  before  the  election.  The  name  of 
this  case  is  Bishop  v.  Lomemo.  72  Civ. 
1088.  Again,  millions  of  additional  Amer- 
icans were  given  an  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify for  voting  at  a  time  when  their  in- 
terest is  reaching  its  peak. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  absentee 
rights  for  the  approximately  5  million 
qualified  voters  who  will  be  away  from 


the  polls  on  electkm  day  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Fortunate.  I  can  r«s>ort 
that  nearly  every  State  across  the  Na- 
tk>n  is  coming  Into  oampUance  with  the 

absentee  privileges  extended  by  seetkn 
202,  with  merely  isolated  tneUnoet  ot 
voter  rejections  to  a  few,  scattered  coun- 
ties where  nt:ws  about  the  new  law  sim- 
ply has  not  filtered  down. 

Ttere  is  one  strOtlng  holdout,  how- 
ever, against  this  volimtary  implementa- 
tion of  exinnded  vottng  rights  for  UJS. 
citizens,  and  it  is  New  Yoiic  State  which 
appears  to  make  the  surprising  conclu- 
sion that  persons  overseas  who  are  not 
wealthy  enough  to  own  two  homes,  one 
here  and  one  over  there,  are  not  bona 
fide  residents  because  they  lack  a  "fixed" 
residence  in  the  State. 

The  mib  of  the  case  now  pending  in  the 
UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  Is  whether  or  not  New 
York  can  appl>-  its  residence  rule  in  this 
fasiiion  to  national  citiaens  who  want 
to  vote  for  their  national  Presidency; 
and  in  view  of  its  direct  bearing  on  my 
purposes  in  sponsoring  the  new  vottaig 
law,  I  asked  leave  of  the  coxirt  to  file  a 
brief  tts  amicus  curiae.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Presidency 
is  a  basic  and  personaJ  right  of  national 
citizenship  that  is  inlierwit  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  National  Government.  All 
UJS.  citizens  are  affected  equally  by  the 
clioice  of  the  President  and  by  the  ac- 
tions he  takes  after  his  election,  and  to 
the  broadest  possible  extent  consistent 
with  the  Constitution.  I  want  to  help  our 
citizens  protect  their  stake  in  this  elec- 
tion by  being  allowed  to  vote  without 
regard  to  where  they  may  be  in  the  world 
on  election  day. 

Mr.  President,  my  arguments  cai  mat- 
ters of  law  and  cases  are  spelled  out  in 
the  brief  w^hich  was  filed  for  me  with  the 
court,  and  because  it  touches  on  a  subject 
that  is  important  to  all  Americans,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  edited  copy 
of  the  brief  shall  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. While  this  kind  of  fact  can  never 
be  nm  down  completely,  I  am  advised  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  ttiat  ttiis  may 
be  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  pri- 
mary author  of  a  law  has  appeared  as 
amicus  curiae  in  a  P>ederal  court  case 
interpreting  his  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
the  brief  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[U.8.    District    Court.   Southern    District    of 
New  York.  72  Ctv.  8968 ) 
Ajucdb  Cosiax  Bbxxt  or  Umttxd  Statxs 
SntATOK  Barst  Goldwstks 
(Jack  O.  Hardy  and  Ralph  S.  Von  Kohom, 
on  behalf  of  each  and  on   behalf  of  all 
others      similarly      situatad.      Plaintiffs; 
against    John    P.    Iiomenao,    Secretary    of 
State  of  the  State  of  Ifew  Tork;  Nelson  A. 
Roclcefeller.  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  William  J    Van  Wart  and  Albert  T. 
Hayduk,  Commissioners  of  the  Weetchestar 
County  Board  of  Elections;  Defendants) 
Comes    now   Senator   Barry   Ck>ld water   as 
amityu*  curiae,  by  bis  counsel.  J.  Terry  Emer- 
son, and  states: 

I.    tSSTTKS    DISCUaSSD 

This  brief  Is  limited  to  a  discussion  of 
three  issues,  which  United  States  Senator 
Barry  Ooldwmter  is  specially  qualified  to  dis- 
cus. As  author  of  section  203  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1065  relating  to  expanding  the 
electorate  for  Presidential  voting,  and  as  a 
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former  PxwlteDtiai  oaodKUt*  ot  a  nujor 
Unlt«d  StetM  poUMoI  party.  8en*tor  Oold- 
wmtsr  M  onlqiMiT  ■ttuaUd  to  cUacuas  tbe 
rtattiMi  that  dafandanta*  i«fua«l  to  allow 
plaintiff.  Hardy,  to  raglalar  aad  trota  in  tb« 
Pnaldantlal  alactlon  la  (1)  a  daolal  ckf  tbe 
Iqual  Protaetlon  ClauM.  (3)  an  abiidgemant 
ot  tbm  n  1 1  nagaa  and  Inununltles  Clause 
and  (S)  a  Tkilatkm  of  Mctlon  aoa  of  the  Vot- 
La«  Blgbta  Act  of  U«. 


n.  DsranMona'  Dsmai.  or  tbx  rnAMcxam  a 
TUXJLtm  or  TKB  Bacai.  nt/iaciiuM  clausx 
A.  nu  rt^fct  to  t>ota  /or  Federal  ogicert  i$ 
oa  <aA«re»t  rt^At  0/  i»«tion<U  cttizeruHip 
Defendant*'  retinal  to  reglater  plaliitlfC. 
Jack  O.  Hardy,  to  vote  for  Preeldentlal  elec- 
tor! on  tbe  g^mind  tliat  plaintiff  and  all 
othen  alinUarly  situated,  who  are  outside 
tba  ITnltad  Stataa  with  no  fixed  addnaa  that 
they  currently  maintain  in  New  York  State, 
are  not  tx>na  fide  realdanu,  oonatltotaa  an 
inTldloua  dlacxlmlnatlon  vlolatlTe  at  the  per- 
sonal, fundamental  right  of  each  T7nlted 
SUtea  dtlaen  to  vote  for  the  XTnttad  Stataa 
Presidency 

In  dedalon  after  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  It  clear  that  "the  rl^t  ct 
suffrage  is  a  fundamental  matter  in  a  free  and 
democratic  society"  and  "la  preeerratlva  of 
other  basic  dTll  and  poUtlcal  rlghU." 
Reynold*  ».  Siitu.  3T7  VS.  583,  Ml,  Bda 
(1964);  Kramer  v.  Onion  Free  School  Dis- 
trict, 39S  XSS.  Ml.  83«  ( 1969) :  Dunn  T.  Blum- 
stein,  408  U-8.  330.  336   (1973). 

The  Ojurt  haa  even  gone  so  far  se  to  state 
that  "(njo  right  Is  more  precious  In  a  free 
country  than  that  of  havtag  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  thoee  who  make  the  laws  under 
which,  aa  good  citizens.  w»  must  live."  Wes- 
berry  T.  Sanders,  376  VS.  1.  17  (19«4)-  How- 
ever much  truer  Is  this  admonition  in  the 
case  of  casting  ballots  for  the  highest  office 
In  the  land,  the  Presidency. 

The  right  to  vote  for  Federal  officers  la  a 
fundamental,  personal  right  of  national  clt- 
lasnahlp.  Ex  parte  Tarbrxjugh,  110  UJ3.  981, 
663  ( 1884) ,  Is  one  of  many  decisions  In  which 
the  right  to  TOte  for  national  officers  has  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  right  directly  de- 
pendent on  and  secxired  by  the  Constitution. 
these  offlcee  being  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by  that  alone.  Also  see  United  States 
V.  CJttM*;,  313  UJ3.  399.  314-315  (1941). 

Without  theae  basic,  implied  rights  there 
would  be  no  meaning  to  United  States  dt- 
taenshlp.  This  la  why  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  again  and  again  that  the  rights 
of  national  cltlxenahip  "arise  from  the  rela- 
Uonshlp  of  the  tndlrldual  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment"  and  "are  dependent  upon  clt- 
laenahlp  of  the  United  States,  and  not  dt- 
laenahlp  of  a  State."  United  States  T.  WU- 
liams  341  VS.  70.  78  ( 1961 ) .  Slaughter-House 
Cases.  16  Wallace  36.  80  (1873).  Thus,  while 
the  States  have  long  been  held  to  enjoy  broad 
powers  in  determining  voter  quallflcatlona. 
dasalflcatlon«  which  might  Infringe  upon  the 
exerdae  by  national  dtlzens  of  one  of  their 
fundamental,  personal  rights  of  national 
cltlaenahlp  must  be  clooely  scrutlnlaad  un- 
der the  moat  exacting  judicial  standard  and 
found  necessary  to  promote  a  compelling 
State  interest.  See  Dunn  v.  Blumstetn,  supra, 
striking  down  Tenneesee's  durational  resi- 
dence requirement  for  aU  elections.  State. 
local  and  congreaslonal. 

B.  Defendants'  use  0/  a  "Fixed  Batidence" 
teat  absolutely  "pnelude*  pUxintiff  from 
voting  on  the  basis  of  his  wealth 
Defendants  have  in  fact  preduded  plain- 
tiff and  othere  In  hU  class  from  exercising 
their  fundamental  and  personal  right  of  vot- 
ing since  it  Is  unchallenged  that  no  one 
overseas  who  Is  determined  to  have  loet  his 
residence  Is  allowed  to  vote.  Unlike  McDon- 
ald V  Board  of  Election.  3»4  US.  803,  808 
1 1969) ,  where  the  record  was  barren  of  any 
Indication  that  the  State  might  not  provide 
some  means  for  pretrial  detainees  to  get  to 
the  polls,  here  plaintiff  and  citizens  similarly 
situated  are  totally  shut  off  from  tba  poUa. 


Thia  reatrlction  la  particularly  indefensible 
since  It  reaults  from  a  daasiflcation  of  o^ar- 
aeas  dtlzens  drawn  on  the  basts  ai  their 
personal  wealth. 

Had  plaintiff  and  others  similarly  slituated 
been  affiuent  enough  to  own  or  rant  two 
home*,  one  abroad  and  one  In  New  York. 
State.  It  appears  they  would  be  treated  as 
bona  dde  realdenu.  In  their  letter  of  March 
34,  1973,  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
d^endant*  Van  Wart  and  Hayduk  revealed 
that  their  refusal  to  register  plaintiff  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  plaintiff  does  not 
tiave  an  actual  home  at  a  specific  address  to 
which  he  could  return.  No  mention  was 
made  that  plaintiff's  absence  by  Itself  con- 
trolled defendant*'  det«Tnlnatlon,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  he  had  sold  hla  former 
private  home  to  another  Individual,  whose 
family  was  preeently  occupying  It,  made  it 
"obvloua'  'that  plaintiff  did  not  and  cotild 
not  return  to  this  same  home. 

In  fact,  pliklntlff  Hardy  currently  main- 
tains a  telephone  buaineas  listing  In  West- 
cheater  County  at  a  fixed  addreaa,  which  Is 
the  hocoe  of  Us  mother.  Defendants  have 
not  challenged  that  this  fact  is  an  indication 
of  plaintiff's  true  intent  to  maintain  a  resi- 
dence In  New  York  State;  nor  doee  the  rec- 
ord show  that  defendanta  challenge  plain- 
tiff's Intention  to  return  to  New  Tork  State. 
lUther.  the  sole  basis  on  which  plaintiff 
and  others  In  his  class  are  rejected  aa  resi- 
dents la  the  fact  that  they  do  not  peraonaUy 
maintain  a  fixed  home  in  the  State,  which 
they  themselves  own,  or  perhaps  rent. 

Curiously,  it  appears  that  under  New  York 
State  law  plaintiff  could  be  sued  because  be 
maintains  a  business  address  and  dealings  In 
the  State.  The  so  caUed  "long  arm  statute," 
Article  3  of  New  York  ClvU  Practice  Law  and 
Rules,  particularly  section  303(a)(1).  would 
appear  to  Impoae  on  plaintiff  a  liability  to 
suit  in  the  State.  And  yet  defendants  refuse 
to  accept  the  same  nexus  as  a  reason  for  af- 
tor<ling  plaintiff  hla  most  fundamental  drll 
right,  the  franchlae. 

In  other  words.  It  appears  that  two  differ- 
ent standards  are  being  applied  to  discrim- 
inate among  citizens  who  are  overseas.  If 
plaintiff  and  other  persons  formerly  living 
m  New  York  State  possess  the  resources  to 
still  own  or  rent  a  home  there  at  the  same 
time  they  are  temporarily  located  abroad, 
they  may  be  qualified  as  a  resident  for  voting 
purposes  because  they  personally  maintain 
a  fixed  residence  to  which  they  could  Intend 
to  retiim.  But  If  plaintiff  and  other  over- 
seas citizens  lack  the  flnanclal  wherewithal 
to  maintain  separate  homes  both  in  New 
York  State  and  abroad,  they  are  automati- 
cally excluded  as  non-residents. 

Plaintiff  and  other  overseas  citizens  are 
effectively  precluded  from  voting  not  only 
by  reason  of  not  being  conaldered  to  be  resi- 
dents, but  also  by  reascm  of  the  fallvire  of 
defendants  to  afford  them  with  absentee 
privileges.  Since  plaintiff  ts  situated  outside 
the  country  at  such  a  great  distance  from 
New  York  State,  he  la  unable  to  return  to 
the  polls  without  bearing  the  expense  of 
transportation  to  the  election  booth  and 
back,  something  few  citizens  have  the  re- 
sources to  do.  Thus,  plaintiff  and  others  in 
his  situation  are  at  the  least  penalised  on  ac- 
count of  their  travel  outside  of  New  York 
State,  and  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  ef- 
fectively precluded  from  voting.  Again,  un- 
like McDonald,  here  there  is  no  way  defend- 
ants could  possibly  provide  for  voting  by 
plaintiff  other  than  by  absentee  means. 
C.  Defendants'  "Fixed  Beaidence"  require- 
ment must  be  necessary  to  promote  a  com- 
pelUnn  State  interest 

Because  defendants'  application  of  tbe 
"fixed  residence"  test  has  the  effect  of  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  plaintiff  and  others  in  hla 
class  from  exercising  the  franchise  and  be- 
cause this  Impact  Is  related  to  the  reaourcea 
of  citizens  overseas,  defendants'  aut(»natlc 
statutory  claaslflcatlon  of  tbeee  cltlzena  aa 


non-residents  must  be  cloaaly  aorutlnted 
under  tbe  more  arartlng  teat  "raqultad  for 
any  statute  that  'placa(sl  a  condition  on  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  yota.'  "  Dunn  t.  Blusn- 
stein,  supra,  40fi  VS.,  at  837. 

Tbua,  "tba  ganaral  praaumpAlon  of  oonaa- 
tutlonaltty  afforded  state  atatutes  and  tba 
traditional  approval  given  atate  claaslfica- 
tlons  if  tbe  Court  can  conceive  of  a  'rational 
baala'  for  the  dlatinctions  made  are  not  ap- 
plicable." ffromar  v.  Union  Free  School  Dis- 
trict, supra,  396  VS..  at  637-838  (1969).  In- 
stead,  "tbe  Court  must  detenntae  whether 
the  exduslona  are  neoeaaary  to  promote  a 
compelling  state  Interest."  Id.,  at  637;  dted 
i^yprovlngly  In  Dunn  v.  Blumatein,  supra,  406 
U.S..  at  337,  343. 

Aa  In  Dunn,  thia  exacting  test  is  appropri- 
ate tor  another  reason.  Id.,  at  338.  Defend- 
anta' raaldance  laws  daaaify  bona  fide  rest- 
dents  on  the  basis  of  travel,  penalizing  only 
those  persons  who  have  temporarily  gone 
outside  the  country  and  cannot  afford  to 
TTiaintAiTi  a  second,  fixed  home  In  New  York 
State.  Thus,  defendants'  Interpretation  of 
the  reaidence  laws  directly  Impinges  on  the 
exercise  of  a  second  fiindamental  personal 
right,  the  right  to  travel. 

Freedom  to  travtf  has  bean  recognized  over 
smd  over  by  the  Suprune  Court  as  a  basic 
right  protected  under  the  Constitution.  A 
long  Una  of  caaea  In  which  this  right  waa  re- 
affirmed la  cited  in  Dunn,  id.,  at  338-380. 
Moreover,  It  la  firmly  cemMited  Into  judi- 
cial doctrine  that  the  compelling  state  In- 
terest test  la  appropriate  where  the  right  to 
travel   "la  merely   penalized."    without  any 
need  for  oooalderlng  whether  any  person  has 
in  fact  been  deterred  from  moving.  Id.,  at 
339-342.  Thus,  absent  a  compelling  state  In- 
terest, a  State  may  not  burden  the  right  to 
travel  by  forcing  upon  a  person,  who  wishes 
to  travel  ""'<  work  or  live  abroad,  the  choice 
between  travel  and  his  basic  right  to  vote. 
D.   Defendanta'  "Fixed   Besidence"  require- 
ment doea  not  promote  a  oompelUnfi  State 
interest  in  Presidential  elections 
Measured   by  the  strict  compelling  sUte 
interest   test,  defendants'  Wanket  excHialon 
from  the  franchise  of  all  citizens  overseas 
who  lack  a  fixed,  current  home  in  New  York 
State,  except  for  the  narrow  daaa  of  persons 
allowed  to  vote  by  section  151(a)  of  the  New 
York  Election  Law,  Impermissibly  oonditiona 
the  personal  rlghta  of  national  citlzena  to 
vote  for  the  national  Presidency  and  to  en- 
Joy  their  freedom  to  travel. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  for  defendants  to  show 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  New  York 
State  residence  statute  furthers  "a  very  sub- 
stantial state  Latereat. "  Dunn  makes  evident 
that  "(Ijn  pursuing  that  Important  Interest, 
the  State  cannot  choose  means  which  un- 
necessarily burden  or  restrict  conatltutlon- 
ally  protected  activity."  Dunn  ▼.  Blumatein, 
supra.  406  US.,  at  343. 

One  Interest  which  must  be  considered  is 
the  purpose  of  defendants  to  preserve  the 
basic  conception  of  their  political  oommu- 
nitles  through  the  application  of  a  rule  that 
voters  shall  be  bona  fide  realdents  of  New 
York  State.  This  purpoee  mxist  be  examined, 
however,  from  the  perspective  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  congreaslonal,  state,  or  local 
elections  In  the  present  case.  Whatever  the 
interests  of  defendants  In  these  types  of 
elections,  here  wo  are  faced  with  a  denial 
by  a  State  of  the  Inherent  right  of  each  na- 
tional citizen  to  vote  solely  for  the  national 
office  of  the  Presidency. 

Here  there  can  be  no  plausible  claim  of  a 
need  to  Insure  that  voters  are  knowledge- 
able in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  State 
and  local  community.  Here  the  lasuee  are  na- 
tional and  International  In  scope  and  cut 
across  all  areas  and  regions  of  our  country. 
Here  each  cltlaen  la  a  member  of  the  same 
political  community,  the  United  States  as  a 
nationally  organised  government.  In  tbe 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  "lW)e  are  one 
people,  with  one  common  oountry.  We  are  all 
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dtlzens  of  the  United  States;  and  .  .  .  n»m- 
bers  of  the  same  conununlty.  .  .  ."  Paa- 
^ger  Cases,  7  Howard  383.  493  (1849). 

It,  is  admitted  with  great  respect  for  tbe 
Federal  system,  that  "[nlo  function  la  more 
Mseutlal  to  the  separate  and  Independent 
existence  of  the  States  and  their  govern- 
ments than  the  power  to  determine  within 
the  limlta  of  the  Constitution  the  quailfica- 
tlons  of  their  own  voters  for  state,  county, 
snd  municipal  offices  and  the  nature  of  their 
own  machinery  for  fUllng  local  public  offices," 
as  was  stated  by  Justice  Black  speaking  for 
the  Court  In  Oregon  v.  MitcheU,  400  VS. 
112  125  (1970).  But  It  la  equally  true  that 
implicit  in  the  very  concept  of  a  supreme 
national  government  with  national  officers 
Is  an  inherent  right  of  voting  for  national 
officers  as  an  attribute  of  national  citizen- 
ship The  need  of  defendants  to  limit  the 
definition  of  bona  fide  residence  In  the  case 
of  voters  for  the  Presidency  obviously  Is  far 
less  important  than  It  might  be  In  the  case 
of  voters  for  State,  local,  and  even  Congres- 
sional offices. 

Acccrdlngly.  whatever  test  of  residency 
defendants  may  choose  to  use  In  the  latter 
case  They  have  no  compelling  need  for  using 
a  test  In  the  former  case  more  stringent 
than  that  of  the  usual  domlcUlary  test  of 
voting  residence,  which  Is  known  to  every 
jurisdiction  In  the  case  of  servicemen.  I.e., 
that  each  voter  shaU  have  formerly  lived  in 
the  State,  shall  possess  a  current  state  of 
mind  as  a  voting  resident  thereof,  and  shall 
hold  an  honest  Intent  to  return  to  live  In 
the  State  at  some  time  In  the  future.  Am. 
Jur.  2d.  Elections,  section  75.  All  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  apply  this 
br;ad  standard  of  residence  to  servicemen 
who  have  left  the  jurisdiction.  (See  compUa- 
tlon  of  State  laws  In  Voting  Information 
1972.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Defense)  Where  a  State 
and  Its  subdivisions  can  assure  themselves 
of  this  degree  of  past  tie  and  enduring  con- 
tact, it  cannot  be  argued  that  stricter  stand- 
ards are  needed  to  afford  some  surety  that 
these  voters  for  the  Presidency  are.  In  fact, 
members  of  tbe  community  who  are  quail- 
fled  to  vote  for  that  national  office  In  the 
State. 

Nor  can  It  be  argued  that  the  State  has 
an  absolute  power  to  put  any  burden  It 
pleases  on  the  selection  of  Presidential  elec- 
tors within  Its  borders,  purstxant  to  Article 
II,  II,  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  well  settled 
that  this  provision  doea  not  give  the  States 
"power  to  Impose  burdens  on  the  right  to 
vote,  where  such  burdens  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited In  other  constitutional  provisions." 
Williams  I'.  Rhodes,  393  U.S.  23,  29  (1968). 
Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  haa  held  that  no 
State  can  pass  a  law  regulating  elections 
under  color  of  Article  n.  5  1.  that  violates 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  command  that 
"no  State  shall  .  .  •  deny  to  any  person  .  .  . 
the  equal  protection  of  the  lows."  Id. 

The  use  of  a  separate  standard  for  voters 
who  cast  Presidential  ballots  will  not  di- 
minish the  State's  rightful  power  to  Impose 
an  appropriately  defined  and  uniformly  ap- 
plied requirement  of  bona  fide  residence.  The 
State  and  Its  subdivisions  can  still  look 
behind  the  statements  of  fact  and  of  Intent 
made  by  an  applicant  overseas  to  test  his 
truthfulness.  Per  example.  New  York's  elec- 
tion officials  could  check  whether  or  not  an 
overseas  applicant  did  In  fact  maintain  a 
home  In  New  York  State  before  going  abroad. 
Or  It  could  refer  to  contradictory  statements 
which  the  applicant  Is  known  to  have  made 
on  the  application  or  elsewhere  that  cast 
doubt  on  his  real  intent  to  return  as  a 
proper  ground  for  rejecting  his  status  as  a 
resident.  It  Is  still  the  State  and  Its  officials 
and  no  one  else  who  shall  have  full  power  to 
make  these  Initial  determinations  of  the 
applicant's  reaidence. 

The  State  shall  also  retain  power  imder 
this  special  standard  to  test  whether  an  ap- 
plicant for  voting  in  a  Presidential  elecUon 
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(1)  Is  of  legal  age.  (2)  U  tooapaoltated  by 
reason  of  Insanity,  (3)  Is  disqualified  as  a 
convicted  felon,  and  (4)  haa  made  applica- 
tion within  the  time  and  according  to  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  State  law  and  con- 
sistent with  applicable  Federal  law.  Retain- 
ing the  power  to  make  these  several  and 
controlling  determinations  relating  to  tbe 
qualifications  of  Its  voters,  defendants'  pow- 
er to  set  Its  own  standards  for  voting  oan 
hardly  be  argued  to  have  been  abrogated. 
Of  course,  the  State  and  Ite  subdivisions  will 
retain  total  discretion,  consistent  with  tbe 
Constitution,  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  Its  own  voters  for  all  congreaslonal,  county, 
a;id  local  public  officers  under  this  separate 
standard  for  overseas  Presidential  voters. 

Nor  can  defendants  seriously  argue  that  It 
la  necessary  for  overseas  voters  to  maintain 
a  fixed  home  \n  New  York  State  in  order  to 
be  minimally  knowledgeable  about  the  na- 
tional election  of  the  United  States  Presi- 
dency. It  IB  common  knowledge  that  Ameri- 
cans overseas  now  have  wide  and  Immediate 
access  to  English  language  newspapers. 
Journals,  and  news  programs  circulated  and 
broadcast  in  foreign  areas.  These  private 
means  of  Information  are  supplemented  by 
the  servlcaa  of  the  Armed  Forces  Network, 
Voice  of  America,  and  USIA  libraries  which 
are  well  known  to  Americans  abroad  In  even 
the  most  Isolated  of  places. 

The  acute  Interest  and  awareness  of  Amer- 
icans overseas  In  the  Presidential  election  Is 
visibly  reflected  In  the  numerous  applications 
for  absentee  voting  that  have  already  been 
submitted  to  the  defendanta  and.  Indeed, 
to  every  other  State  by  these  citizens.  There 
18  simply  noUilng  In  the  record  to  support 
an  assumption  that  citizens  overseas  are  un- 
informed about  Presidential  elections  and 
any  such  claim  would  crudely  and  imper- 
missibly exclude  large  numbers  of  otherwise 
fully  qualified  citlzena. 

The  argument  that  citizens  overseas 
might  hold  a  different  viewpoint  than  voters 
who  have  not  been  absent  from  tbe  State  la 
also  an  Invalid  basis  for  excluding  them 
from  voting  In  Presidential  elections.  Tbe 
Supreme  Court  has  repeated  In  case  after 
case  in  the  last  decade  that  differences  of 
opinion  may  not  be  the  basis  for  exdudlng 
any  gr^up  of  persons  from  the  franchise.  See 
discussion  of  cases  In  Dunn  v.  Blumttein, 
supra,  406  U.S..  at  356-356. 

Pertinent  to  an  analysis  of  these  argu- 
ments Is  the  fact  that  defendants  do  not  at- 
tempt to  further  either  purpose  In  a  uni- 
versally applicable  way.  New  York's  Elec- 
tion Law  specifically  provides  for  voting, 
technically  aa  residents,  by  various  claases  of 
overseas  citlzena.  Including  servicemen.  Fed- 
eral employees,  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine,  and  students.  These  Indlvldxiala  are 
JUBt  aa  likely  to  be  cut  off  frcan  relevant  polit- 
ical Information  aa  any  other  American  citi- 
zen who  Is  abroad  and  the  fact  that  defend- 
ants specifically  permit  voting  by  them.  In  all 
elections  moreover,  la  not  consistent  with 
any  claimed  compelling  Interest  In  an  In- 
formed use  of  the  ballot.  Id.,  at  358-359. 

Finally,  defendants  cannot  justify  a  "fixed 
residence"  requirement  as  necessary  to  stop 
fraud.  Aa  In  Dunn,  the  qualifications  of  the 
voter  can  be  established  at  the  time  of  reg- 
istration.  Id.,   at  346.   It   defendanta   accept 
written  statementa  to  establish  the  qualifi- 
cations and  requisite  Intent  of  citizens  from 
abroad    who    are    servicemen.    Federal    em- 
ployees, students,  or  In  the  Merchant  Marine, 
and  who  do  not  maintain  a  fixed  home  In 
New  York  State,  obviously  tbe  same  system 
would  serve  equally  to  verify  the  honesty  of 
statements  made  by  all  other  cltteena  abroad. 
E.  A  presumption  of  nonresidence  impermis- 
sibly creates  a  "Siiapect"  classification  dis- 
enfranchising actual  residents 
In  substance,  defendants  are  committing 
the  same  kind  of  action  that  was  held  to  be 
constitutionally    ImpermlBBlble    In    Corrinff- 
fon  V.  Rash,  380   U.S.   89    (1966).   They   are 


avoiding  difficult  factual  determinations  of 
Intent  by  making  a  blanket  exclualon  of  all 
citizens  located  overseas  who  do  not  main- 
tain a  fixed  residence  to  New  York  State  and 
who  do  not  fall  within  one  of  the  claaaee 
described  In  section  161  of  the  New  Tork 
Election  Law.  The  presumption  of  non-resi- 
dence la  conclusive.  Incapable  of  being  over- 
come by  any  other  proof,  no  matter  how 
positive. 

The  use  of  an  administratively  convenient 
presumption  of  this  kind,  which  deemed  that 
servicemen  In  Texas  were  not  bona  fide 
residents,  was  rejected  In  Corrinfirfon,  id.,  and 
another  that  deemed  that  recent  arrivals  In 
Tennessee  were  not  residents  was  similarly 
rejected  In  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  supra.  406 
US.,  at  340-361. 

One  more  recent  case  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  stricken  down  a  State's  own 
Interpretation  of  who  was  not  a  bona  fide 
resident  Is  Evans  v.  ComrrMn,  398  U.S.  419 
(1970).  where  the  Court  overturned  Mary- 
land's determination  that  persons  living  on 
a  federal  enclave  did  not  meet  the  State's 
residency  test.  The  Court  In  Evans  placed 
heavy  weight  on  the  fact  that  there  were 
"numerous  and  vital  ways"  In  which  these 
citizens  were  affected  by  electoral  decision*. 
Id.,  at  424. 

Similarly,  in  the  present  case  plaintiff  and 
others  of  his  class  are  affected  m  several, 
vital  ways.  Although  they  are  outside  the 
country  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code,  their 
children  are  subject  to  the  compulsory  draft 
laws,  they  are  directly  affected  by  trade  and 
tariff  measures,  export  controls,  agency  de- 
clilons  on  International  air  transportation 
rate  proposals,  and  numerous  foreign  policy 
decisions,  among  many  other  actions  and 
programs  taken  or  administered  by  the  Kx- 
ecutlve. 

In  tbe  fullest  senae  of  the  word,  plamtlff 
and  others  similarly  situated  overseas  have  a 
stake  In  tbe  election  of  the  Presidency  equal 
to  that  of  other  national  citizens.  As  In 
guana,  they  are  entitled  to  protect  that  stake 
by  exercising  the  right  to  vote  for  Presiden- 
tial electors  and  defendants  may  not  deprive 
them  of  the  vote  because  of  administrative 
convenience  to  the  State.  Id.,  at  426 

It  Is  pertinent  that  at  least  three  cases 
within  the  past  seven  years  have  been  de- 
cided against  the  validity  of  State  residence 
laws  which  were  being  Interpreted  to  deprive 
an  entire  class  of  citizens  of  their  rl^t  to 
vote.  It  may  be  that  In  general  a  State  may 
require  voters  to  be  bona  fide  residents,  but 
the  High  Court  has  now  made  it  clear  that 
the  States  may  not  use  a  test  for  bona  fide 
residence  as  a  technical  device  for  sweeping 
a  whole  class  of  citizens  off  the  voting  rolls 
where  the  exclusions  are  not  necessary  to 
promote  a  compelling  State  Interest. 

In  other  words,  a  State  may  not  mistakenly 
confuse  other  requirements  with  a  bona  fide 
residence  requirement.  This  error  on  the  part 
of  defendants  Is  why  the    •fixed  residence" 
test  of  New  York  State  In  the  present  case  to 
comparable   In   practice   to   the   "durational 
residence"   requirement   of   Dunn   v.   Blum- 
stein. the    "servicemen's  non-reeldence  pre- 
sumption"  of  Carrington  v.   Rash,  and  tbe 
"Federal  enclave  nonresidence  presumption" 
of  Btians  v.  Comman.  The  Court  disallowed 
the  use  of  the  State  standard  in  each  case 
because  It  Impermissibly  created  a  "suspect" 
classification   denying   tbe   vote   to   parsons 
who  the  State  had  Improperly  determined 
were  nonresidents,  tbe  same  error  that  de- 
fendants have  committed  in  the  present  case. 
The  decisions  were  not  meant  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  validity  of  appropriately  defined  and 
uniformly   applied    bona    fide    residence    re- 
quirements In  any  of  the  three  cases,  but 
nevertheless  the  truth   Is  that  State  deter- 
minations   that    certain    claaeea    of    citizens 
were  not  residents  actually  were  overturned 
m  all  three  cases    If  these  dectolons  can  be 
described    as    not    removing    the    power    of 
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)tat«8  to  set  bona  flde  residence  requlre- 
nenta  because  the  rules  under  scrutiny  im- 
)08e<l  an  additional  requirement  on  top  of 
he  residency  requirement,  then  It  may  with 
squal  force  be  accepted  that  the  "flxed  resl- 
lenoe  ■  requirement  of  defendants  similarly 
mposes  a  separate  voting  qualification  on 
jltlzens  who  are  bona  flde  residents  for  pur- 
joses  of  voting  for  Presidential  electors. 

ThU  application  of  the  'flxed  residence" 
requirement  to  plaintiff  and  others  of  his 
:la88  Is  clearly  an  unnecessary  burden  and 
restraint  on  the  constitutionally  protected. 
Individual  right  of  national  citizens  to  vote 
ror  their  President,  and  therefore  Is  violative 
3f  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

in.  DBTKNDANTS'  DENIAL  OT  THE  FRANCHItK 
VIOLATES  THE  PIUVILECES  AND  IMMUNITtXS  OF 
NATIONAI.   CITIZENSHIP 

The  reasoning  presented  In  the  last  part, 
establishing  a  denial  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  has  equal  bearing  to  eetabUsh  a  vio- 
lation by  defendants  of  the  Privileges  and 
Immunltlea  Clause. 

Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
provide*  that  "No  State  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priv- 
ileges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. '  The  right  to  vote  for  national  ofll- 
cers  has  been  often  recognized  as  one  of  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  national  citi- 
zenship granted  or  secured  by  this  clause.  Bx 
parte  Yarbrough..  supra.  110  U.S..  at  663.  In 
re  Quarles.  158  US.  532.  536  1 1896);  Twining 
v.  New  Jersey.  211  U.S.  78.  97  (1908);  United 
States  v.  Classic,  supra,  313  U.S.  299.  at  314- 
315. 

In  his  separate  opinion,  concurring  In  the 
Courts  Judgment  In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell, 
supra,  as  It  sustained  an  extension  of  the 
right  to  vote  by  Congress  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. Justice  Douglas  unequivocally  stated 
that  the  Court  "need  not  rely  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  declare  the  meaning  of  5  1  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment."  400  U.S.,  at  112. 
note  13.  He  explained: 

"This  court  had  determined  that  voting 
for  national  officers  Is  a  privilege  and  Im- 
munity of  national  citizenship.  No  Congres- 
sional declaration  was  necessary."  Id. 

Even  If  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions Is  not  by  Itself  treated  as  a  separate 
right  of  national  citizenship,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  right  of  free  travel  without 
loss  of  one's  opportunity  to  vote  Is  protected 
bj  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  privilege 
of  United  States  citizenship  See  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell,  supra.  400  U.S.  at  286-287.  292 
(opinion  of  Stewart,  J.,  with  whom  Burger. 
C.  J.,  and  Blackmun.  J.,  joined). 

Thus,  by  imposing  a  "flxed  residence  test" 
on  citizens  applying  to  vote  from  overseas, 
with  only  narrow  exceptions,  defendants 
have  wrongly  abridged  a  constitutional  priv- 
ilege which  flnds  Its  protection  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Is  national  In  character. 
The  "flxed  residence"  requirement  Impermis- 
sibly conditions  and  p)enallze8  the  right  to 
travel  by  disenfranchising  from  Presidential 
elections  qualified  citizens  of  New  York  State 
who  have  moved  in  interstate  commerce  and 
are  temporarily  absent  from  the  State. 

This  kind  of  burden  on  the  personal  right 
to  travel  is  unconstitutional  because  it  Is  in 
no  way  necessary  to  promote  a  oompelllng 
governmental  interest,  for  the  reasons  dis- 
cussed In  part  II  of  this  brief. 

IV.  THS  CONCKESSIONAL  INTENT  IS  CtXAK  THAT 
SECTION  202  OF  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AP- 
PUES    TO    THE    PRESENT    CASE 

.4.  Section  202  and  the  legislative  history  show 
an  intent  to  expand  the  franchise  as  broad- 
ly as  possible  in  Presidential  elections 
It   is  axiomatic   that   no  one  knows  more 
about  the  Congressional  intent  of  a  statute 
than   Its   author.   This   Is   particularly   true 
when  the  purpose  of  the  statute  has  not  been 
diluted  or  altered  by  subsequent  modifica- 
tions, as  in  the  present  case. 
Section  202  of  the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of 


1966  was  drafted  entirely  by,  and  within,  the 
Office  of  United  SUtes  Senator  Barry  Gtold- 
water.  Elach  provUlon  of  the  section  was  writ- 
ten in  accordance  with  his  expressed  policy 
and  each  stage  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  law  was  closely  supervised  by  him  so  as 
to  explain  its  purposes  in  a  uniform  and 
clear  manner. 

The  section  was  not  drafted  by  the  Justice 
Department.  It  was  not  shaped  by  a  Con- 
gressional Committee.  It  w*s  approved  by 
the  Senate,  and  subsequently  enacted  Into 
law,  exactly  as  drafted  by  lU  author,  with 
minor  technical  changes  of  non-aubstantlve 
nature  which  simply  conformed  the  style  of 
the  section  to  the  overall  legislation  to  which 
it  was  added. 

The  amendment  was  first  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Ooldwater  for  himself  apd  28  other  Sen- 
ators on  February  19,  1970,  during  his  tesU- 
mony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  See  text  In  Hearings 
Before  the  Senate  Suboomm.  on  Const.  RlghU 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Hearings),  91st 
Cong..  1st  &  2d  Sess.  (1969-1970);  294-295. 
At  this  time  Senator  Ooldwater  discussed  the 
purposes  of  his  amendment,  which  was  of- 
fered to  the  then  pending  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (H.R.  4249,  91st  Cong.. 
2d  Sees.),  and  explained  in  detaU  how  his 
amendment  differed  from  and  expanded  upon 
the  House  passed  bUl.  Id.,  at  277-306. 

When  the  voting  measure  reached  the 
Senate  Floor  without  the  Inclusion  of  his 
amendment,  Senator  Goldwater  successfuUy 
got  his  amendment  incorporated  Into  the 
Scott-Hart  substitute  measure  which  even- 
tually was  enacted  Into  law  as  Public  Law 
91-286;  H.R.  4249.  It  Is  pertinent  that  the 
Goldwater  Amendment,  once  attached  to 
H.R.  4249,  was  never  changed  In  any  way  by 
the  Senate  or  the  Joint  Conferees  which  re- 
solved the  differences  between  the  Senate- 
and  House-passed  versions  of  the  bill. 

The  essence  of  the  Goldwater  Amendment 
was  succinctly  described  by  Senator  Scott  at 
the  moment  he  modified  his  original  sub- 
stitute bUl  so  as  to  include  the  language 
of  the  former's  Amendment.  Senator  Scott 
stated  that  "not  only  does  Mr.  Goldwater's 
amendment  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  In  the  original  substitute, 
but,  more  ImportanUy.  It  provides  for  voting 
rights  to  many  citizens  not  otherwise  covered 
by  the  original  language."  116  Cong.  Rec.  5690 
I  March  3. 1970). 

The  entire  thrtist  of  the  Ooldwater  Amend- 
ment was  to  expand  the  franchise  In  Pres- 
idential elections  so  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  citizens  will  be  eligible  to  vote.  As 
was  correctly  stated  In  Bishop  v.  Lomejizo 
(72  Civ.  1088).  by  a  three  Judge  panel  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  only  weeks  ago: 

"An  analysis  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  AmendmenU  of  1970, 
including  the  debates  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  reveals  a  clear  Intent  to  provide 
the  broadest  possible  opportunity  to  citizens 
to  register  to  vote  in  a  Presidential  election."' 
(M.  at  17.) 

This  broad  purpose  was  also  correctly  Iden- 
tified by  Justice  Black,  who  wrote  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell, 
supra,  where  he  reviewed  section  202  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Furthermore.  Congress  provided  uniform 
national  rules  for  absentee  voting  in  pres- 
idential and  vice  preeldentlal  elections.  In 
enacting  these  regulations  for  national  elec- 
tions Congress  was  attempting  to  Insure  a 
ftUly  effective  voice  to  all  citizens  In  na- 
tional elections.""  400  U.S..  at  134. 

Again,  this  broad  purpose  of  the  provision 
is  spelled  out  in  unmistakable  terms  by  the 
sponsor.  Senator  Goldwater.  who  said,  dur- 
ing debate  on  HJi.  4249.  "that  the  entire 
thrust  of  my  proposal  Is  to  provide  for  the 
widest  possible  participation  by  our  citizens 
in  the  election  of  their  President."  116  Cong. 
Rec.  6994  (Mar.  11,  1970.) 

The  actual  text  of  section  202  plainly  car- 


rier out  thlr  purpose  on  behalf  of  cltlaens 
overseas,  which  Is  the  class  Involved  In  the 
present  case.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203 
provides : 

"'Nor  shall  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  fcr  electors  for 
President   and   Vice   President  .   because 

of  the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  be  physically 
present  In  such  State  or  polHlcal  subdivi- 
sion at  the  time  of  such  election.  If  such 
citizen  shall  have  compiled  with  the  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  law  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  providing  for 
the  casting  of  absentee  ballota  In  such  elec- 
tion." 

Put  simply,  a  citizen  who  Is  unable  to  be 
physically  present  In  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  is  not  to  be  barred  from  voting 
for  the  Presidency  because  of  his  absence. 
A  citizen  who  Is  overseas  at  the  time  of  the 
election  certainly  fits  this  category  as  much 
as  anyone  possibly  can  and  Is  definitely  one 
of  the  kinds  of  absentee  citizens  who  U 
meant  to  benefit  from  the  provision.  There  is 
no  la-.guage  In  subsectloi^  (c)  that  limits 
the  reason  why  the  citizen  may  faU  to  be 
present  on  election  day,  nor  was  any  such 
limitation  Intended. 

Nor  is  there  any  restrictive  effect  caused 
by  the  final  words  of  section  202(c)  which 
provide  that  a  citizen  shall  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  SUte  and  local  law  relating  to 
the  casting  of  absentee  ballots.  This  lan- 
guage was  drafted  In  connection  with  the 
provisions  of  section  202  (d) ,  which  specifies 
what  It  Is  States  shall  provide  In  their  laws 
in  order  to  meet  the  purposes  of  section  202. 
Thus,  subsection  (d)  reads  In  pertinent 
part: 

"For  the  purp)06es  of  this  section  |  mean- 
ing the  entire  section  202 1  ...  each  State 
shall  provide  by  law  for  the  casting  of  ab- 
sentee ballots  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  ...  by  all  duly 
qualified  residents  of  such  State  who  may 
be  absent  from  their  election  district  or 
unit  In  such  State  on  the  day  such  election 
Is  held.  .  .  ."' 

This  provision  Is  supplemented  by  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  202.  which  reads  in 
pertinent  part: 

"No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot In  any  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  ...  In  such  election  because  of 
any  requirement  of  registration  that  does 
not  Include  a  provision  for  absentee  regis- 
tration."' 

Accordingly,  the  only  limiting  language 
on  the  class  of  absent  citizens  that  Is  con- 
tained In  the  above  cited  subsections  Is  the 
term  "duly  qualified  residents."  In  arriv- 
ing at  a  determination  of  what  this  term 
means.  It  Is  necessary  to  look  at  the  section 
as  a  whole  and  the  mass  of  the  legislative 
history  articulating  Its  purposes.  It  was  on 
this  basis  that  the  Supreme  Court  uphc:d 
the  application  of  another  provision  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  State  voting  regula- 
tions of  a  kind  not  specified  In  the  law  Itself. 
Allen  V.  Board  of  Elections,  393  VS.  544 
(1969). 

In  reaching  Its  conclusion,  the  Court  made 
specific  mention  of  (1)  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  statute  had  been  changed  at 
one  point  so  as  to  expand  Its  original  cov- 
erage, (2)  the  testimony  of  the  proponent  at 
House  heai-lngs  that  the  provision  was  to 
have  a  broad  scope  and  (3)  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress did  not  alter  the  language  once  It  had 
been  expanded,  all  of  which  criteria  exist 
In  the  present  caise  as  well.  These  evidences 
of  Congressional  Intent  were  held  to  over- 
come both  the  silence  of  the  statute  Itself 
and  a  statement  by  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  during  the  same  hearings  that  the 
section  was  not  Intended  to  apply  to  the 
situation  In  question.  Id.,  at  563-671. 
The  Court  laid  down  the  rule  of  statutory 
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mt^pretatlon  that  guided  the  case,  as  fol- 

lovt: 

"In  these  cases,  as  In  so  many  others  that 
come  before  us,  we  are  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  a  statute  where 
ths  language  of  the  statute  does  not  make 
crystal  clear  Its  Intended  scope.  In  all  such 
cues  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  legis- 
lative history  to  determine  whether.  In  light 
of  the  articulated  purposes  of  the  legislation, 
Congress  Intended  that  the  statute  apply  to 
tbe  particular  cases  In  question."  7d.,  at  570. 

So,  too,  In  the  present  case  one  is  com- 
pelled to  examine  the  purposes  of  section 
203  as  a  whole  and  to  resort  to  the  balance 
of  legislative  history  to  determine  whether 
the  section  is  Intended  to  reach  defendants' 
application  of  the  New  York  State  residency 
law.  Like  Allen,  the  exception  of  a  single  re- 
mark or,  as  here,  a  single  term,  cannot  be 
given  determinative  weight.  Id.,  at  568. 

The  section  as  a  whole  clearly  Indicates  a 
purpose  that  the  broadest  possible  number 
of  citizens  should  be  granted  the  franchise. 
The  entire  purpose  of  the  section  was  to  cor- 
rect the  dismal  Impact  which  outmoded  legal 
technicalities  caused  as  a  barrier  to  the  free 
exercise  of  a  citizen's  franchise.  In  fact,  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  202  recites  a  declara- 
tion of  findings  among  which  Is  Included 
the  finding  "that  the  lack  of  sufficient  oppor- 
ttmltles  for  absentee  registration  and  ab- 
sentee balloting  In  presidential  elections" 
denies  or  abridges  certain  inherent  consti- 
tutional rights  of  citizens  and  has  the  effect 
of  denying  to  them  the  protections  of  the 
fourteenth  Amendment. 

It  was  "In  order  to  secure  and  protect  the 
above  stated  rights  of  citizens  under  the 
Constitution,  to  enable  citizens  to  better  ob- 
tain the  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  and  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment"  that  Congress  declared,  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  202,  "It  Is  neces- 
sary ...  to  establish  nationwide,  uniform 
standards  relative  to  absentee  ballottlng  In 
presidential  elections." 

Thus,  section  202  contains  several  expressly 
pand  voting  for  President  and  Vice  Presl- 
stated  Indications  of  a  broad  purpose  to  ex- 
dent  and  to  enable  United  States  citizens  to 
better  enjoy  the  franchise.  Admittedly,  the 
language  of  the  statute  dees  not  specify  all 
the  precise  problems  to  which  the  section  was 
meant  to  apply,  but  these  were  described  In 
detail  by  the  author  of  the  law  during  Its 
legislative  history  and  must  be  resorted  to 
In  reading  its  purposes. 

On  at  least  three  different  occasions  be- 
fore C!ongress.  Senator  Ooldwater  announced 
his  purpose  of  securing  the  light  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  without  regard 
to  where  he  may  be  in  the  world.  For  ex- 
unple,  during  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  when  he  first  prop>osed  his 
amendment.  Senator  Goldwater  stated: 

"In  my  opinion,  every  able-minded  citizen 
of  the  several  States  should  be  entitled  to 
participate  In  the  choice  of  his  President — 
period.  A  citizen  should  be  able  to  exercise 
this  right  regardless  of  where  he  is  In  the 
world  on  election  day.  .  .  ."  Hearings,  at  281- 
282  And  see  116  Cong.  Rec.  5690  (Mar.  3. 
1972);  116  Cong.  Rec.  6990  (Mar.  11.  1970). 
B.  The  term  "Duly  Qualified  Residents"  does 

not    indicate    a   purpose    to    override    the 

whole  intent  of  section  202 

In  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Ervln  at  the 
same  hearing,  concerning  the  power  of  States 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voting.  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  again  repeated  his  purpose  to 
protect  the  fundamental  right  to  vote  even 
though  It  touched  on  the  separate  powers  of 
the  States.  He  emphasized  that  the  section 
"applies  only  to  the  presidential  election" 
where  "It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Congress 
should  act  to  guarantee  an  American  citizen 
the  right  to  vote  for  President.  .  .  ."  And 
referring  to  the  recent  case  of  Katzenback 
v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641   (1966),  upholding  a 


part  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966,  Sen- 
ator Ooldwater  added  that  "I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  that  court  decision  and  try  to 
get  all  Americans  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent.'" Hearings,  supra,  at  287-288. 

Thus,  Senator  Ooldwater  fully  understood 
and  Intended  that  his  amendment  would  af- 
fect State  laws  on  the  quaUflcatlons  of  vot- 
ers. Precisely  on  point  Is  l?\s  lengthy  state- 
ment of  March  11,  1970.  before  the  Senate, 
when  be  devoted  seven  paragraphs  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cases  where  he  Intended  the 
absentee  provisions  to  apply.  116  Cong.  Rec. 
6991-6992.  Here  he  expressly  declared  that  a 
"person"8  "home"  or  domicile'  should  depend 
upon  his  true  Intent  to  return  to  that 
home."  Id.,  at  6992.  What  could  be  clearer  of 
his  Intent? 

25.  E^ren  so.  Senator  Ooldwater  did  not 
leave  It  to  this  single  remark  to  uphold  his 
purpose,  but  described  In  detail  his  meaning. 
He  added : 

"Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  describe  the 
full  scope  of  this  provision.  What  I  Intend 
is  that  civilians  should  be  granted  the  very 
same  privileges  of  absentee  registration  and 
voting  that  are  extended  to  members  of  our 
military  service. 

"As  I  have  Indicated,  absentee  registra- 
tion Is  nothing  novel  In  the  case  of  service- 
men. The  general  rule  Is  as  follows: 

"  'The  domicile  of  a  person  is  not  affected 
or  changed  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  en- 
tered the  military  or  naval  service  of  his 
country.  He  does  not  thereby  lose  or  abandon 
the  domicile  he  had  when  he  entered  the 
service,  nor  does  he  acquire  one  at  the  place 
where  he  serves.  Irrespective  of  the  duration 
of  his  actual  residence  at  such  place.  His 
residence  or  domicile  Is  a  question  of  Intent.' 
(American  Jurisprudence  2nd.  Ejections, 
section  75) 

"Thus.  It  seems  entirely  appropriate  to  ask 
that  the  same  rule  shall  be  applied  on  be- 
half of  civilian  citizens  who  are  temporarily 
living  away  from  their  regular  homes, 
whether  they  are  visiting  relatives  or  friends 
abroad,  attending  college  outside  their  own 
State,  working  for  a  US.  firms  overseas,  or 
serving  as  Federal  employees  away  from  their 
normal  homes.  Id." 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  mass  of  clear 
legislative  history,  It  Is  obvious  the  term 
"duly  qualified  residents,"  as  used  In  section 
202  (d),  should  not  be  given  determinative 
weight.  The  words  were  written  Into  the  sta- 
tute with  meaning,  but  not  with  the  mean- 
ing of  overriding  the  primary  Intent  of  the 
section,  which  was  to  expand  the  franchise 
In  Presidential  voting  as  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion would  allow. 

The  true  purpose  of  the  words  "duly  quali- 
fied residents"  was  to  permit  each  State  to 
retain  Its  needed  power  of  determining 
whether  an  applicant  for  absentee  voting  Is 
(1)  of  legal  age,  (2)  Is  Incapacitated  by  rea- 
son of  Insanity,  (3)  Is  disqualified  as  a  con- 
victed felon.  (4)  meets  the  appropriate  time 
and  procedure  for  applying,  and  (5)  Is  hon- 
est in  his  statements  of  fact  and  Intent. 
These  reserved  functions  would  allow  the 
States  to  exercise  ample  discretion  over  the 
Imposition  and  supervision  of  necessary  voter 
qualifications  and  would  assure  that  the 
power  of  the  several  States  would  not  be 
abrogated  In  this  area. 

C.  Congress  has  power  to  protect  the  fran- 
chise in  national  elections 

It  being  clear  that  section  202  applies  to 
extend  the  vote  to  clttzena  of  New  York  who 
are  overseas  and  "who  mer^y  Intend  to  return 
there,  as  distinguished  from  thoee  who  main- 
tain a  fixed  home  there.  It  beoomee  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  power  which  Congress  has 
over  the  conduct  of  Presidential  elections. 

There  are  at  least  three  separate  grounds 
on  which  Congress  mfty  act  to  provide  uni- 
form national  rules  for  absentee  voting  In 
Presidential  elections : 

( 1 )  Its  power  to  protect  a  national  right  of 
United  States  cltlzenahlp, 


(2)  Ita  powr  under  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  Federal  elections,  and 

(3)  Its  power  to  enforce  and  secure  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

First,  having  established  In  parts  II  and  HI 
that  both  the  right  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  and  the  right  to  travel 
without  condition  are  basic,  personal  rights 
or  Immunities  Inherent  in  United  States  cit- 
izenship. It  Is  clear  Congreas  may  act  to 
protect  these  rights  under  the  Necessary  and 
Proper  Clause.  As  It  was  stated  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waits  in  United  States  v.  Reese,  93  UJ3. 
214.217  (1876)  : 

"Rights  and  Immunities  created  by  or 
dependent  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  can  be  protected  by  Congress. 
Tlie  form  and  manner  of  the  protection  may 
be  such  as  Congress.  In  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  Its  legislative  discretion,  shall  pro- 
vide." 

This  doctrine  was  also  followed  In  Strauder 
V.  West  Virginia,  100  VA..  303,  310  (1879), 
where  the  Court  held  that : 

"A  right  or  an  immunity,  whether  created 
by  the  Constitution  or  only  guaranteed  by 
It.  even  without  any  express  delegation  of 
power,  may  be  protected  by  Congress." 

Second.  Congress  may  act  to  protect  the 
right  of  franchise  pursuant  to  Its  authority 
over  Federal  elections.  In  the  words  of  Jus- 
tice Black,  In  a  decision  upholding  a  major 
portion  of  section  203,  a  long  line  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  held  ""that 
Congress  has  ultimate  supervisory  power" 
over  Federal  elections.  Oregon  v.  Mitchell, 
supra,  400  UJ3.,  at  134. 

Writing  for  the  Court,  Justice  Black  con- 
tinued: 

"Acting  under  Its  broad  authority  to  create 
and  maintain  a  national  government.  Con- 
gress unquestionably  has  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  federal  elections. 
The  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  vitally 
concerned  with  setting  up  a  national  gov- 
ernment that  could  survive.  Essential  to  the 
survival  and  to  the  growth  of  our  national 
government  Is  Its  power  to  fill  Its  elective  of- 
fices. And  to  Insure  that  the  officials  who  fill 
those  offices  are  as  responsive  as  possible  to 
the  win  of  the  people  whom  they  represent." 
Id.,  at  134. 

This  Is  exactly  the  purpose  from  which 
Congress  acted  in  enacting  section  303. 

Third.  Congress  may  enforce  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
As  Congress  cotild  override  New  York's  Eng- 
lish language  literacy  test  by  enacting  an 
earlier  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
so  Congress  can  affect  New  York's  applica- 
tion of  its  "fixed  residence"  test  by  enacting 
section  303.  Katzenback  v.  Morgan,  supra, 
384  US.  641. 

All  that  Is  necessary  Is  for  Congreas  to 
enact  "appropriate  legislation"  under  section 
6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Section  6 
empowers  Congress  to  make  its  own  deter- 
mination that  It  Is  necessary  to  legislate  for 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment's  guarantees.  Id.,  at  663-666.  And 
once  It  is  determined  by  Congress  that  a 
burden  has  been  placed  upon  a  Fourteenth 
Amendment  guarantee,  the  State  or  local 
governmental  action  In  question  "may  with- 
stand constitutional  scrutiny  only  upon  a 
clear  showing  that  the  burden  impoeed  Is 
necessary  to  protect  a  compelling  and  sub- 
stantial governmental  Interest."  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell,  supra,  400  U.S..  at  238  (opinion  of 
Bretuian.  White,  and  Marshall.  JJ.) . 

As  explained  In  part  11.  above,  there  la 
simply  no  compelling  reason  why  a  State 
should  condition  the  right  of  a  person  to 
vote  for  President  on  his  actual  physical 
presence  on  election  day  or  his  showing  of  a 
"fljced  residence"  in  the  State,  so  long  as  the 
voter  shares  with  other  voters  In  the  State 
national  citizenship,  combined  with  a  pest 
residence  there  and  the  enduring  tie  of  an 
Intent  to  return. 
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V.    ST7MMABT 

Defendants'  denial  of  the  franchise  to 
plaintiff  and  others  slmUarly  situated  be- 
cause they  do  not  maintain  a  nxed  home  In 
New  York  State  automatically  places  a  large 
group  of  overseas  citizens  In  a  "suspect" 
classincatlon  which  absolutely  precludes 
their  exercise  of  the  franchise  In  Preelden- 
tlal  elections. 

Because  defendants'  rejection  of  plaintiff's 
application  for  registration  Is  based  on  the 
iaok  of  a  fixed  home,  rather  than  his  tem- 
porary absence  Itself,  the  "flxed  residence" 
requirement  U  founded  on  the  wealth  of 
clttaens,  which  is  not  permissible  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  plaintiff's  lack  of  two  homes,  one 
In  New  York  State  and  one  abroad,  that  is 
the  basis  of  his  classification  as  a  non-resi- 
dent, and  not  the  tact  of  his  absence  itself. 
Moreover,  defendants'  denial  of  the  fran- 
chise In  the  present  case  to  a  large  class  of 
citizens  overseas  must  be  scrutinized  under 
the  strict  "compelling  State  Interest"  test. 
It  IS  conclusively  settled  now  that  any  State 
statute  that  places  a  condition  on  the  exer- 
cise ol  the  right  to  vote  must  withstand 
this  more  exacting  test. 

Applying  the  test  here.  It  Is  obvious  the 
classification  of  plaintiff  and  others  similar- 
ly situated  Into  a  class  of  citizens  who  are 
absolutely  precluded  from  voting,  unneces- 
sarily burdens  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  or  privilege  of  many  qualified 
national  citizens  to  vote  for  the  national  of- 
fice of  the  Presidency. 

The  right  to  vote  for  our  only  nation-wide 
office  Is  dependent  upon  the  Constitution  It- 
self and  the  national  character  of  our  form 
of  government.  It  Is  not  dependent  upon 
citizenship  of  a  State.  Therefore,  the  same 
rules  which  the  State  might  apply  to  test 
the  residence  of  citizens  for  purposes  of  vot- 
ing In  its  State,  county,  local,  and  even  Con- 
gressional elections  are  not  applicable  to 
voting  for  the  Presidency.  There  Is  a  dif- 
ferent way  by  which  the  State  could  assure 
Itself  that  these  voters  are  Indeed  members 
of  a  community  who  are  qualified  to  vote  In 
Presidential  elections  and  who  will  not  Im- 
properly dUute  the  electoral  votes  chosen  In 
the  State. 

So  long  as  the  State  and  county  can  de- 
termine that  Its  voters  have  a  past  nexus 
with  the  State  (a  former  home  there)  and 
an  enduring  tie  with  the  State  (a  present 
state  of  mind  of  being  a  voting  resident  of 
the  State  and  an  Intent  to  return  there), 
plaintiff  and  his  class  of  citizens  possess  all 
the  characteristics  necessary  for  voters  for 
the  oflloe  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
These  citizens  are  indeed  qualified  residents 
of  New  York  State  for  purposes  of  voting  in 
ihe  Presidential  election.  The  political  com- 
munity of  the  State  and  County  will  not  be 
abrogated  or  unduly  affected  by  this  narrow 
application. 

Not  only  does  the  "flxed  residence"  re- 
quirement of  defendants  impermissibly  deny 
the  right  or  privilege  to  vote,  but  It  also 
abridges  the  right  or  privilege  of  free  travel. 
The  right  to  travel  without  condition  out- 
side a  State,  with  the  purpose  of  entering  an- 
other State  or  of  eventually  returning  to  the 
same  State,  is  protected  as  an  inherent  right 
or  privilege  of  national  citizenship. 

Neither  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote, 
nor  the  abridgement  of  the  right  to  travel, 
can  be  JusllfleU  as  necessary  to  assure  de- 
fendants of  an  "informed  electorate"  or  to 
preserve  the  parity  of  Its  votes.  Defendants 
permit  other  overseas  citizens  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee means,  who  are  servicemen.  Federal 
employees,  students,  or  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  on  a  basis  of  their  written 
statements  and  there  Is  no  showing  as  to 
why  the  same  system  would  not  Xye  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  plaintiff  and  others  in 
his  class. 

Other  statutes  which  have  been  tradition- 
ally treated  as  "residence  "  requirements  have 


been  stricken  down  recently  In  a  case  Involv- 
ing a  presumption  that  military  personnel 
were  not  residents,  in  one  involving  a  pre- 
sumption that  citizens  living  on  Federal  en- 
claves vyere  not  residents,  and  In  another  In- 
volving a  presumption  that  citizens  who  did 
not  meet  a  waiting  period  were  not  resi- 
dents. Similarly,  defendants  may  not  use  a 
separate  "flxed  residence"  requirement  as  a 
test  for  excluding  a  large  group  of  other- 
wise fully  quallfled  citizens  from  the  Presi- 
dential voting  rolls,  without  showing  that 
is  necessary  to  meet  a  compelling  State  in- 
terest. 

Without  regard  to  whether  the  Judiciary 
would  And  that  the  Equal  Protection  and 
Privileges  and  Immunities  Clauses  nullify 
defendants'  "flxed  residence"  requirement,  as 
applied  in  the  present  case.  Congress  has 
acted  to  protect  the  rights  to  vote  and  travel 
of  citizens  In  the  same  class  as  plaintiff.  Sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966 
and  Its  legislative  history  establish  that  Con- 
gress intended  the  section  to  provide  for  the 
widest  possible  participation  by  United 
States  citizens  In  the  election  of  their  Presi- 
dent. 

The  statute  Itself  specifically  provides  that 
no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  this  election  because  he  is  not  physi- 
cally present  In  a  State  or  subdivision  at 
the  time  of  the  election.  Further,  the  statute 
requires  that  each  State  shaU  provide  ab- 
sentee registration  and  ballots  for  all  quail- 
fled  citizens  who  are  absent  on  election  day. 
The  single  reference  to  "duly  quallfled  res- 
idents"' In  subsection  (d)  should  not  be 
given  determinative  weight  In  light  of  the 
mass  of  the  legislative  history  which  Indi- 
cates the  statute  Is  meant  to  permit  all  ab- 
sentee citizens  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  their 
former  residence  in,  and  present  Intent  to 
return  to,  a  State.  When  confronted  at  a 
Senate  hearing  with  the  very  question  of 
whether  or  not  his  amendment  was  meant  to 
affect  or  supersede  long-standing  State  and 
local  voter  quallfl cation  statutes,  the  author 
of  section  202  testlfled  that  such  was  Indeed 
his  Intent  so  that  as  many  Americans  as  pos- 
sible could  gain  the  right  to  vote  for  their 
President.  Who  can  possibly  know  more  about 
the  Congressional  Intent  of  a  law  than  Its 
author,  particularly  when  the  legislation  did 
not  undergo  any  significant  changes? 

Congress  has  ample  authority  to  enact  such 
a  law.  It  may  act  under  the  Necessary  and 
Proper  Clause  to  secure  a  right  or  privilege 
of  national  citizenship;  It  may  act  under  the 
same  clause  to  regulate  national  elections; 
and  It  may  act  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

This  Court  would  be  in  complete  conform- 
ity with  the  pertinent  law  and  authorities 
by  granting  plaintiff's  petition  for  such  re- 
lief as  will  enable  plaintiff  and  the  class  he 
represents  to  register  and  vote  In  the  Presi- 
dential election. 


3TAX      RECORD      ORGANIZATION'S 
GIFT  TO  THE  WATTS  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  American  business  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  people  sup- 
porting it,  a  contribution  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition. 

The  Stax  Organization,  a  leading  black 
business  in  America,  and  the  dedication 
of  its  leaders  to  the  basic  principles  of 
American  citizenship  deserves  our  com- 
mendation. 

Primarily  involved  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  musical  records,  for 
which  they  have  been  known  as  the 
"Memphis  Sound,"  the  Stax  Organiza- 
tion, headed  by  a  dynamic  man  named  Al 
Bell,  recognizes  that  its  success  depends 
upon  the  public.  With  this  in  mind,  Al 
Bell  and  his  associates  recently  began 


a  program  of  giving  back  to  the  people 
some  of  the  benefits  the  company  ha«  re- 
ceived from  them. 

A  most  significant  example  of  this  Und 
of  corporate  responsibility  was  displayed 
on  August  20,  1972,  in  Los  Angeles  when 
Stax,  a  Memphis-based  company,  or- 
ganized "Wattstax  '72,"  a  massive  6-hour 
musical  spectacular  that  brought  some 
100,000  black  citizens  together  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseum.  The  entire  event 
was  a  gift  from  Stax  to  the  community. 
Stax  provided  the  entire  list  of  top  music 
stars,  including  Bill  Eckstine,  The  Bar- 
Keys,  Emotions,  Luther  Ingram,  Albert 
King,  Mel  and  Tim,  David  Porter,  the 
Ranee  Allen  Group,  Soul  Children,  the 
Staple  Singers,  Tommy  Tate,  Johnnie 
Taylor,  Carla  Thomas,  Rufus  Thomas, 
Eddie  Floys,  Hot  Buttered  Soul,  and  the 
incomparable  Isaac  Hayes.  Working  with 
the  Watts  summer  festival,  Stax  also 
provided  much  of  the  personnel  stafiang 
the  event  and  underwrote  most  of  the 
expenses. 

Admission  to  "Wattstax  '72"  wm  $1, 
enabling  all  members  of  the  community 
to  attend  and  also  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity of  contributing  to  their  com- 
munity. The  entire  proceeds  from  the 
event  have  been  distributed  to  the  Watts 
summer  festival,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  a  year-long  program  of  community 
support,  the  sickle  cell  anemia  program, 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Hospital,  and 
the  Watts  Labor  Community  Action 
Committee. 

Al  Bell  and  Stax  are  not  planning  to 
stop  with  the  success  of  "Wattstax  '72." 
The  company  has  a  plan  to  continue  such 
events  in  major  black  areas  throughout 
the  country.  Similarly,  continuing  the 
spirit  of  black  corporate  responsibility, 
Stax  is  presently  involved  in  a  major 
antidrug  program  in  New  Haven  and 
intends  to  put  much  of  its  own  success- 
ful gains  into  all  areas  that  wUl  aid  fel- 
low man.  Stax  feels  this  is  a  mission  in 
life  which  has  had  many  rewards — hu- 
man rewards  of  the  highest  order. 

I  commend  the  Stax  organization  and 
those  associated  with  them  in  this  proj- 
ect. They  are,  indeed,  inspirational  ex- 
amples of  good  citizenship  to  all  Ameri- 
cans of  every  race,  creed,  and  national 
origin. 


ALEX  HALEY'S  FAMILY  HISTORY 
STUDIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
called  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  brief 
newspaper  article  about  the  efforts  of 
Alex  Haley  to  trace  the  origins  of  his 
family  back  to  its  preslavery  origins  in 
tribal  Africa.  This  project  is  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  the  developing  field 
of  black  history,  and  Mr.  Haley  is  begin- 
ning to  receive  some  well-deserved  atten- 
tion for  his  efforts.  Perhaps  the  most 
detailed  explanation  of  this  project,  out- 
side the  book  Mr.  Haley  is  writing,  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the  July 
16  New  York  Times  magazine,  I  believe 
the  article  would  be  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  other  Senators  and  the  general 
public,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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lit  FnaTHTST-BACK  Pekson — "Thx  African" 
(By  Alex  Haley) 
Ify  Grandma  Cynthia  Murray  Palmer  lived 

tnH»nning,  Tenn.  (pop.  500),  about  60  miles 
north  of  Memphis.  Each  summer  as  I  grew 
up  there,  we  would  be  visited  by  several  wom- 
en relatives  who  were  mostly  around 
OfUidma's  age,  such  as  my  Qreat  Aunt  Liz 
Uuirsy  who  taught  in  Oklahoma,  and  Great 
Xnnt  Till  Merriwether  from  Jackson.  Tenn., 
or  their  considerably  younger  niece.  Cousin 
Qtorgla  .Anderson  from  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
^ad  some  others.  Always  after  the  supper 
dlsbes  had  been  washed,  they  would  go  out 
to  take  seats  and  talk  in  the  rocking  chairs 
on  the  front  porch,  and  I  would  scrunch 
down,  listening,  tiehlnd  Grandma's  squeaky 
ciuOr,  with  the  dusk  deepening  Into  night 
and  the  lightning  bugs  flicking  on  and  off 
above  the  now  shadowy  honeysuckles.  Most 
often  they  talked  about  our  family — the  story 
had  been  passed  down  for  generations — until 
the  whistling  blur  of  lights  of  the  southbound 
Panama  Limited  train  whooshing  through 
Hennlng  at  9:06  P.M.  signaled  our  bedtime. 

So  much  of  their  talking  of  people,  places 
and  events  I  didnt  understand :  For  instance, 
what  was  an  "Ol"  Massa,"  an  "Ol"  Missus"  or  a 
"plantation"?  But  early  I  gathered  that  white 
folks  had  done  lots  of  bad  things  to  our  folks 
though  I  couldn't  figure  out  why.  I  guessed 
that  all  that  they  talked  about  had  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago,  as  now  or  then 
QmXiAmn.  or  another,  speaking  of  someone 
In  the  past,  would  excitedly  thrust  a  finger 
toward  me,  exclaiming.  "Wasn't  big  as  this 
yoong  'unl"  And  It  would  astound  me  that 
anyone  as  old  and  greyhalred  as  they  could 
relate  to  my  age.  But  In  time  my  head  began 
both  a  recording  and  picturing  of  the  more 
graphic  scenes  they  would  describe,  Jvist  as 
I  also  visualized  David  killing  Oollath  with 
his  slingshot.  Old  Pharoah's  army  drown- 
ing, Noah  and  his  ark,  Jesus  feeding  that 
big  multitude  with  nothing  but  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  aind  other  wonders  that  I 
beard  in  my  Sunday  school  lessons  at  our 
New  Hope  Methodist  Church. 

The  furtheet-back  person  Grandma  and 
the  others  talked  of — always  In  tones  of  awe. 
I  noticed — they  would  call  "The  African." 
They  said  that  some  ship  brought  him  to  a 
place  that  they  pronounced  "  'Naplls."  They 
sJd  that  then  some  '"Mas'  John  Waller" 
bought  him  for  his  plantation  In  " Spotsyl- 
vania County,  Va."  This  African  kept  on 
escaping,  the  fourth  time  trying  to  kill  the 
"hateful  jx)'  cracker"  slave-catcher,  who  gave 
him  the  punishment  choice  of  castration  or 
of  losing  one  foot.  This  African  took  a  foot 
being  chopped  off  with  an  ax  against  a  tree 
stump,  they  said,  and  he  was  about  to  r<le. 
But  his  life  was  saved  by  "Mas'  John's" 
brother — "Mas'  William  Wtiller, "  a  doctor, 
who  was  so  furious  about  what  had  hap- 
pened that  he  bought  the  African  for  him- 
self and  gave  him  the  name  "Toby." 

Crippling  about,  working  In  "Mas'  Wil- 
liam's" house  and  yard,  the  African  in  time 
met  and  mated  with  "the  big  house  cook 
named  BeU,"  and  there  was  born  a  girl 
named  Klzzy.  As  she  grew  up  her  African 
daddy  often  showed  her  different  kinds  of 
things,  telling  her  what  they  were  In  his 
native  tongue.  Pointing  at  a  banjo,  for  ex- 
ample, the  African  uttered,  "ko";  or  point- 
ing at  a  river  near  the  plantation,  he  would 
say,  "Kamhy  Bolong."  Many  of  his  strange 
words  started  with  a  "k"  sound,  and  the 
little,  growing  Klzzy  learned  graduaUy  that 
they  Identified  different  things. 

When  addressed  by  other  slaves  as  "Toby," 
the  master's  name  for  him,  the  African  said 
angrily  that  his  name  was  "Kln-tay."  And  as 
he  graduaUy  learned  English,  he  told  young 
Klzzy  some  things  about  himself — for  In- 
stance, that  he  was  not  far  from  his  village, 
chopping  wood  to  make  himself  a  drum, 
when  four  men  had  surprised,  overwhelmed, 
and  kidnaped  him. 

So  Klzzy's   bead   held   much   about   her 


African  daddy  when  at  age  16  she  was  sold 
away  onto  a  much  smaller  plantation  In 
North  Carolina.  Her  new  "Mas'  Tom  Lea" 
fathered  her  first  chUd,  a  boy  she  named 
George.  And  Klzzy  told  her  boy  all  about 
his  African  grandfather.  George  grew  up  to 
be  such  a  gamecock  fighter  that  he  was 
called  "Chicken  George,"  a»d  people  would 
come  from  all  over  and  bet  big  money"  on 
his  cockfights.  He  mated  with  Matilda,  an- 
other of  Lea's  slaves;  they  had  seven  chU- 
dren,  and  he  told  them  the  stories  and 
strange  sounds  of  their  African  great-grand- 
father. And  one  of  those  children,  Tom.  be- 
came a  blacksmith  who  was  bought  away  by 
a  "Mas'  Murray"  for  his  tobacco  plantation 
In  Alamance  County,  N.C. 

Tom  mated  there  with  Irene,  a  weaver  on 
the  plantation.  She  also  bore  seven  children, 
and  Tom  now  told  them  aU  about  their  Af- 
rican great-great-grandfather,  the  faithfully 
passed -down  knowledge  of  his  sounds  and 
stories  having  become  by  now  the  family's 
prldeful  treasure. 

The  youngest  of  that  second  set  of  seven 
children  was  a  girl,  Cynthia,  who  became 
my  maternal  Grandma  (which  today  I  can 
only  see  as  fated).  Anyway,  all  of  this  is 
how  I  was  growing  up  In  Hennlng  at  Grand- 
ma's, listening  from  behind  her  rocking 
chair  as  she  and  the  other  visiting  old 
women  talked  of  that  African  (never  then 
compirehended  as  my  great-great-great- 
great-grandfather)  who  said  his  name  was 
"Kln-tay,"  and  said  "ko"  for  banjo.  "Kamby 
Bolong"  for  river,  and  a  jumble  of  other 
"k"-beglnrilng  sounds  that  Grandma  pri- 
vately muttered,  moot  often  while  making 
beds  or  cooking,  and  who  also  said  that  near 
his  village  he  was  kidnapped  while  chopping 
wood  to  make  himself  a  drum. 

The  story  had  become  nearly  as  flxed  In  my 
head  as  In  Grandma's  by  the  time  Dad  and 
Mama  moved  me  and  my  two  younger 
brothers,  George  and  Julius,  away  from  Hen- 
nlng to  be  with  them  at  the  small  black  ag- 
ricultural and  mechanical  college  In  Normal, 
Ala.,  where  Dad  taught. 

To  compress  my  next  25  years:  When  I  was 
17  Dad  let  me  enlist  as  a  mess  boy  In  the  U.8. 
Coast  Guard.  I  became  a  ship's  cook  out  in 
the  South  Paclflc  during  World  War  n.  and 
at  night  down  by  my  bunk  I  began  trying  to 
write  sea  adventure  stories,  maUlng  them  off 
to  magazines  and  collecting  rejection  slips 
for  eight  years  before  some  editors  began 
purchasing  and  publishing  occasional  stories. 
By  1949  the  Coast  Guard  had.  made  me  Its 
flrst  "Journalist";  finally  with  20  years'  serv- 
ice, I  retired  at  the  age  of  37.  determined  to 
make  a  full  time  career  of  writing.  I  wrote 
mostly  magazine  articles:  my  first  book  was 
"The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X." 

Then  one  Saturday  in  1966  I  happened  to 
be  walking  past  the  National  Archives  buUd- 
Ing  In  Washington.  Acroes  the  Interim  years 
I  had  thought  of  Grandma's  old  stories — 
otherwise  I  can't  think  what  diverted  me  up 
the  Archives'  steps.  And  when  a  main  reading 
room  desk  attendant  asked  If  he  could  help 
me,  I  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  admitting  to 
him  some  curiosity  hanging  on  from  boyhood 
about  my  slave  forebears.  I  kind  of  bum- 
bled that  I  was  Interested  in  census  records 
of  Alamance  County,  North  Carolina,  Just 
after  the  Civil  War. 

The  microfilm  rolls  were  delivered,  and  I 
turned  them  through  the  machine  with  a 
building  sense  of  intrigue,  vlevrtng  In  differ- 
ent census  takers'  penmanship  an  endless 
parade  of  names.  After  about  a  dozen  micro- 
filmed rolls.  I  was  beginning  to  tire,  when  In 
utter  astonishment  I  looked  upon  the  names 
of  Grandma's  parents:  Tom  Murray,  Irene 
Murray  .  .  .  older  sisters  of  Grandma's  as 
well — every  one  of  them  a  name  that  I'd 
heard  countlese  times  on  her  front  porch. 

It  wasn't  that  I  hadn't  believed  Grandma. 
You  just  didn't  not  believe  my  Grandma. 
It  was  simply  so  uncanny  actuaUy  seeing 


those  names  In  print  and  In  official  V&.  Gov- 
ernment records. 

During  the  next  several  months  I  was  back 
in  Washington  whenever  jiosslble.  In  the  Ar- 
chives, the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  Library.  (When- 
ever black  attendants  understood  the  idea  of 
my  search,  documents  I  requested  reached  me 
with  miraculous  si>eed.)  In  one  source  or 
another  during  1966  I  was  able  to  document 
at  least  the  highlights  of  the  cherished  fam- 
ily story.  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
have  told  Grandma,  but,  sadly,  In  1949  she 
had  gone.  So  I  went  and  told  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  those  Hennlng  front-porch  storytel- 
lers: Cousin  Georgia  Anderson,  now  In  her 
80'«  In  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Wrinkled,  not  well 
herself,  she  was  so  overjoyed,  repeating  to 
me  the  old  stories  and  sounds;  they  were  like 
Hennlng  echoes:  "Yeah,  boy,  that  African 
say  his  name  was  'Kin-tay':  he  say  the  banjo 
was  'ko;  an'  the  river  'Kamhy -Bolong;  an' 
he  was  off  choppln'  wood  to  make  his  drum 
when  they  grabbed  'Im!"  Cousin  Georgia 
grew  so  excited  we  had  to  stop  her,  calm  her 
down.  "You  go"  head,  boy  I  Your  grandma  an' 
all  of  'em — they  up  there  watching  what  you 
do! " 

That  week  I  flew  to  London  on  a  magazine 
assignment.  Since  by  now  I  was  steeped  In 
the  old,  m  the  past,  scarcely  a  tour  guide 
missed  me — I  was  awed  at  so  many  historical 
places  and  treasures  I'd  heard  of  and  read  of. 
I  came  upon  the  Rosetta  stone  In  the  British 
Museum,  marveling  anew  at  how  Jean  Cham- 
poUlon,  the  French  archaeloglst,  had  mirac- 
ulously deciphered  Its  ancient  demotic  and 
hieroglyphic  texts  .  .  . 

The  thrUl  of  that  Just  kept  hanging  around 
In  my  head.  I  was  on  a  Jet  returning  to  New 
York  when  a  thought  hit  me.  Those  strange, 
unknown-tongue  sounds,  always  a  part  of  our 
family's  old  story  .  .  .  they  were  obviously 
bits  of  our  original  African  " Kin-tay" s"  na- 
tive tongue.  What  specific  tongue?  Could  I 
somehow  find  out? 

Back  m  New  York.  I  l^egan  making  visits 
to  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  lobby; 
It  wasn't  hard  to  spot  Africans.  I'd  stop  any 
I  could,  asking  If  my  bits  of  phonetic  sounds 
held  any  meaning  for  them.  A  couple  of 
dozen  Africans  quickly  looked  at  me,  listened, 
and  took  off — understandably  dubious  about 
some  Tennesseean's  accent  alleging  "African" 
sounds. 

My  research  assistant.  George  Sims  (we 
grew  up  together  In  Hennlng).  brought  me 
some  names  of  ranking  scholars  of  African 
linguistics.  One  was  particularly  Intriguing: 
a  Belgian-  and  English-educated  Dr.  Jan 
Vanalna;  he  had  spent  his  early  career  living 
in  West  African  villages,  studying  and  tape- 
recording  cxtuntless  oral  histories  that  were 
narrated  by  certain  very  old  African  men;  he 
had  vi^ltten  a  standard  textbook.  "The  Oral 
Tradition." 

So  I  flew  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
to  see  Dr.  Vanslna.  In  his  UvUig  room  I  told 
him  every  bit  of  the  family  story  In  the  full- 
est detail  that  I  oould  remember  It.  Then. 
Intensely,  he  queried  me  about  the  story's 
relay  across  the  generations,  about  the  gib- 
berish of  "fc"  sounds  Grandma  had  fiercely 
muttered  to  herself  while  doing  her  house- 
work, with  my  brothers  and  me  giggling  be- 
yond her  hearing  at  what  we  had  dubbed 
"Grandma's  noises." 

Dr.  Vanslna,  his  manner  very  serious,  final- 
ly said,  "Theee  sounds  your  family  has  kept 
sound  very  probably  of  the  tongue  callod 
'Mandlnka.'  " 

I'd  never  heard  of  any  "Mandlnka."  Grand- 
ma Just  told  of  the  African  saying  "fco"  for 
banjo,  or  "Kamby  Bolong"  for  a  Virginia 
river. 

Among  Mandlnka  stringed  Instruments.  Dr. 
Vanslna  said,  one  of  the  oldest  was  the 
"fcora." 

"Bolong,"  he  said,  was  clearly  Manrtlnta 
for  "river."  Preceded  by  "Kamby,"  It  very 
likely  meant  "Gambia  River." 
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Dr    Vanalna  telephoned  an  eminent  Afrt- 
canlst  coUeAgue,  Dr    Philip  Curtln.  He  saW 
th»t  the   phonetic   "Kin-tay"  wm  correctly 
spelled  "Kinte."  a  very  old  clan  that  had 
originated  in  Old  Mall.  The  Klnte  men  tradi- 
tionally were   blacksmiths,   and   the  women 
were  potter*  and  weavers. 
I  Itnew  I  must  get  to  the  Gambia  River 
The  first  native  Oamblan  I  could  locate 
m  the  U.3.  wae  named  Bt)ou  Manga,  then  a 
Junior  attending  Hamilton  College  in  upstate 
ainton.  N.T.  He  and  I  Hew  to  Dakar.  Senegal, 
then  took  a  smaller  plane  to  Yundum  Air- 
port, and  rode  in  a  van  to  Gambia's  capital, 
Bathurst.    Bhou    and    his   father    assembled 
eight    Gambia    government    officials.    I    told 
them  Grandma's  stories,  every  detail  I  could 
remember,   as   they  listened   Intently,   then 
reacted.  "  'Kamby  Bolms;'  of  course  is  Gambia 
River!"  I  he*rd.  'But  more  clue  is  your  fore- 
father's saying  hU  name  was  'Kinte.'  "  Then 
they  told  me  something  I  would  never  even 
have  fantasized— that  in  places  In  the  back 
country  lived  very  old  men.  commonly  called 
griota,  who  could  tell  centuries  of  the  hls- 
torlee  of  certain  very  old  family  clans.  As  for 
Kintes.  they  pointed  out  to  me  on  a  map  some 
famUy   villages.   Klnte-Kundah.   and   Klnte- 
Kundah  Janneh-Ya.  for  Instance. 

The  Oamblan  officials  said  they  would  try 
to  help  me.  I  returned  to  New  York  dazed. 
It  is  embarrassing  to  me  now.  but  despite 
Grandma's  storlee.  I'd  never  been  concerned 
much  with  Africa,  and  I  had  the  routine 
imagee  of  African  people  living  mostly  in 
exotic  Jungles.  But  a  compulsion  now  laid 
hold  of  me  to  learn  all  I  could,  and  I  began 
devouring  books  about  Africa,  especially 
about  the  slave  trade.  Then  one  Thursday's 
mall  contained  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
Oamblan    officials,    inviting    me    to    return 

there. 

Monday  I  was  back  in  Bathurst.  It  galva- 
nized me  when  the  officials  said  that  a  griot 
had  been  located  who  told  the  Kinte  clan 
history — his  name  was  Kebba  Kanga  Pofana. 
To  reach  him,  I  discovered,  required  a  mod- 
ified safari:  renting  a  launch  to  get  uprlver. 
-wo  land  vehicles  to  carry  suppUea  by  a 
roundabout  land  route,  and  employing  fi- 
nally 14  people.  Including  three  Interpreters 
and  four  musicians,  since  a  srr<o(  would  not 
speak  the  revered  clan  hUtorlee  without 
background  music. 

The  bo*t  Baddldu  vibrated  uprlver,  with 
me  acutely  tense:  Were  these  Africans  may- 
be viewing  me  as  but  another  of  the  plth- 
hrtmets?  After  about  two  hours,  we  put  In 
at  James  Island,  for  me  to  see  the  ruins  of 
the  once  British-operated  James  Port.  Here 
',wo  centuries  of  slave  ships  had  loaded  thou- 
sands of  cargoes  of  Oamblan  trlbeepeople. 
The  crumbling  stones,  the  deeply  oxidized 
swivel  cannon,  even  some  remnant  links  of 
chain  seemed  all  but  Impossible  to  believe. 
Then  we  continued  uprlver  to  the  left-bank 
village  of  Albreda.  and  there  put  ashore  to 
continue  on  foot  to  JufTure,  village  of  the 
griot.  Once  more  we  stopped,  for  me  to  see 
toubob  kolong,  "the  white  man's  well,"  now 
almost  flUed  In,  In  a  swampy  area  with 
abundant,  tall,  saw-toothed  grass.  It  waa  dtig 
two  centuries  ago  to  "17  men's  height  deep" 
to  insure  sxirvlval  drinking  water  for  long- 
driven,  famishing  coffies  of  slaves. 

Walking  on,  I  kept  wishing  that  Grandma 
could  hear  how  her  stories  had  led  me  to  the 
"Kamby  Bolong"  (Our  surviving  storyteller 
Cousin  Georgia  died  In  a  Kansas  City  hos- 
pital during  this  same  morning,  I  would 
learn  later.)  Finally,  Juffure  village's  playing 
children,  sighting  us,  flashed  an  alert.  The 
70-odd  people  came  rushing  from  their  cir- 
cular, thatch-roofed.  mud-wjOled  huts,  with 
goats  bounding  up  and  about,  and  parrots 
squawking  from  up  in  the  palms.  I  sensed 
him  In  advance  somehow,  the  small  man  amid 
them  wearing  a  pillbox  cap  and  an  off- 
white  robe — the  griot.  Then  the  Interpreters 
went  to  him.  as  the  vUlagers  thronged  around 
me. 

And  It  hit  me  like  a  gale  wind:  every  one 


of  them,  the  whole  crowd  was  jet  black.  An 
enormous  sense  of  guUt  swept  me — a  sense  of 
being  some  kind  of  hybrid  ...  a  sense  of  being 
Impure  among  the  pure.  It  was  an  awful 
sensation. 

The  old  griot  stepped  away  from  my  inter- 
preters and  the  crowd  quickly  swarmed 
around  him— aU  of  them  buzzing.  An  Inter- 
preter named  A.  B.  C.  Salla  came  to  me:  he 
whispered:  -Why  they  stare  at  you  so,  they 
have  never  seen  here  a  black  American." 
And  that  hit  me :  I  was  symbolizing  for  them 
twenty-flve  mUUons  of  us  they  had  never 
seen.  What  did  they  think  of  me — of  us? 

Then  abruptly  the  old  griot  was  briskly 
walking  toward  me.  His  eyes  boring  Into 
mine,  he  spoke  In  Mandlnka.  as  If  Instinc- 
tively I  should  understand — and  A.  B.  C. 
Salla  translated : 

"Yes  ...  we  have  been  told  by  the  fore- 
fathers .  .  .  that  many  of  us  from  this  place 
are  In  exUe  ...  In  that  place  called  Amer- 
ica ..  .  and  In  other  places." 

I  suppose  I  physically  wavered,  and  they 
thought  It  was  the  heat;  rustling  whispers 
went  throxigh  the  crowd,  and  a  man  broiight 
me  a  low  stool.  Now  the  whispering  hushed— 
the  musicians  had  softly  begun  playing  kora 
and  balafon.  and  a  canvas  sling  lawn  seat 
was  taken  by  the  griot.  Kebba  Kanga  Pofana, 
aged  73  "rains"  (one  rainy  season  each  year) . 
He  seemed  to  gather  himself  Into  a  physical 
rigidity,  and  he  began  speaking  the  Kinte 
clan's  ancestral  oral  history:  It  came  rolling 
from  his  mouth  across  the  next  hours 
17th  and  18th-century  Kinte  lineage  de- 
tails, predominantly  what  men  took  wlvee; 
the  children  they  "begot,"  In  the  order  of 
their  births;  those  children's  mates  and 
children. 

Events  frequently  were  dated  by  some 
proximate  singular  physical  occurrence.  It 
was  as  If  some  ancient  scroll  were  printed 
Indelibly  within  the  gHoft  brain.  Each  few 
sentences  or  so.  he  would  pause  for  an  Inter- 
preter's translation  to  me.  I  distill  here  the 

6SS0I1C9 ' 

The  Kinte  clan  began  In  Old  Mall,  the 
men  generally  blacksmiths  ".  .  .  who  con- 
quered fire."  and  the  women  potters  and 
weavers.  One  large  branch  of  the  clan  mo^ed 
to  Mauretanla  from  where  one  son  of  the 
clan,  Kalraba  Kunta  Klnte,  a  Moslem  Mara- 
bout holy  man,  entered  Gambia.  He  lived 
first  in  the  village  of  Pakall  N-Dlng;  he  moved 
next  to  Jlffarong  vlUage:  "...  and  then  he 
came  here.  Into  our  own  village  of  Juffure" 

m  Juffure,  Kalraba  Kunta  Klnte  took  his 
first  wife,  "...  a  Mandlnka  maiden,  whose 
name  was  Slreng.  By  her  he  begot  two 
sons,  whose  names  were  Janneh  and  Saloum. 
Then  he  got  a  second  wife,  Yalsa.  By  her. 
he  begot  a  son,  Omoro." 

The  three  sons  became  men  In  Juffure. 
Janneh  and  Saloum  went  off  and  found  a 
new  village,  Klnte-Kundah  Janneh-Ya.  "And 
then  Omoro,  the  youngest  son,  when  he  had 
30  rains,  took  as  a  wife  a  maiden,  Blnta 
Kebba. 

"And  by  her.  he  begot  four  sons — Kunta. 
Lamln.  Suwtwlu.  and  Madl  .  .  ." 

Sometimes,  a  "begotten,"  after  his  naming, 
would  be  accompanied  by  some  later-occur- 
ring detail,  perhaps  as  "...  In  time  of  big 
water  ( flood ) ,  he  slew  a  water  buffalo."  Hav- 
ing named  those  four  sons,  now  the  griot 
stated  such  a  detail. 

"About  the  time  the  king's  soldiers  came, 
the  eldest  of  these  four  sons,  Kunta,  when 
he  had  about  18  rains,  went  away  from  this 
village,  to  chop  wood  to  make  a  drum  .  .  . 
and  he  was  never  seen  again  ..." 

Gooae-pUnples  the  size  of  lemons  seemed 
to  pop  all  over  me.  In  my  knapsack  were  my 
cumulative  notebooks,  the  first  of  them  In- 
cluding how  In  my  boyhood,  my  Orandma, 
Cousin  Georgia  and  the  others  told  of  the 
African  "Kin-tay  "  who  always  said  he  was 
kidnapped  near  his  vUlage — while  chopping 
wood  to  make  a  drum  .  .  . 

I  showed  the  Interpreter,  he  showed  and 
told  the  griot,  who  excitedly  told  the  people; 


they  grew  very  agitated.  Abruptly  then  they 
formed  a  human  ring,  encircling  me,  danc- 
ing and  chanting.  Perhaps  a  dozen  of  the 
women  carrying  their  Infant  babies  rushed 
In  toward  me.  thrusting  the  Infants  Into 
my  arms — conveying,  I  would  later  learn, 
""the  laying  on  of  hands  .  .  .  through  this 
flesh  which  Is  us,  we  are  you,  and  you  are 
us."  Th*  men  hurried  me  Into  their  mosque, 
their  Arabic  praying  later  being  translated 
outside:  "Thanks  be  to  Allah  for  returning 
the  long  lost  from  among  us."  Direct  de- 
scendants of  Kunta  Klnte 's  blood  brothers 
were  hastened,  some  of  them  from  nearby 
villages,  for  a  family  portrait  to  be  taken 
with  me,  surrounded  by  actual  ancestral 
sixth  cousins.  More  symbolic  acts  filled  the 
remaining  day. 

When  they  would  let  me  leave,  for  some 
reason  I  wanted  to  go  away  over  the  African 
land.  Dazed,  silent  In  the  bumping  Land 
Rover,  I  heard  the  cutting  staccato  of  Ulk- 
Ing  drums.  Then  when  we  sighted  the  next 
village.  Its  people  came  thronging  to  meet 
us.  They  were  all — little  naked  ones  to 
wizened  elders — waving,  beaming,  amid  • 
cacophony  of  crying  out;  and  then  my  ean 
Identified  their  words:  "Meester  KinUI 
Meester  Kinte!" 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  I  am  a  msn. 
But  I  remember  the  sob  surging  up  from 
my  feet,  flinging  up  my  hands  before  my  face 
and  bawling  as  I  had  not  done  since  I  was 
a  baby  .  .  .  the  Jet-black  Africans  were 
Jostling,  staring  ...  I  didn't  care,  with  the 
feelings  surging.  If  you  reaUy  knew  the 
Odyssey  of  us  millions  of  black  Americans,  if 
you  really  knew  how  we  came  In  the  seeds 
of  our  forefathers,  captured,  driven,  beaten. 
Inspected,  bought,  branded,  chained  In  foul 
ships,  If  you  really  knew,  you  needed  weep- 
ing ..  . 

Back  home,  I  knew  that  what  I  must  write, 
really,  was  our  black  saga,  where  any  Individ- 
ual's past  Is  the  essence  of  the  millions'.  Now 
flat  broke,  I  went  to  some  editors  I  knew, 
describing  the  Oamblan  miracle,  and  my 
desire  to  pursue  the  research;  Doubleday 
contracted  to  publish,  and  Reader's  Digest  to 
condense  the  projected  book;  then  I  had 
advances  to  travel  further. 

What  ship  brought  Klnte  to  Grandma's 
" 'Naplls"  (Annapolis,  Md.,  obviously)?  The 
old  griot's  time  reference  to  "kings  soldiers" 
sent  me  flying  to  London.  Feverish  searching 
at  last  Identified,  In  British  Parliament  rec- 
ords, "Colonel  O'Hare's  Forces,  "  dispatched 
In  mld-1767  to  protect  the  then  British-held 
James  Port  whose  ruins  I'd  visited.  So  Kunta 
Klnte  was  down  In  some  ship  probably  sail- 
ing later  that  summer  from  the  Gambia 
River  to  Annapolis. 

Now  I  feel  it  was  fated  that  I  had  taught 
myself  to  write  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  For 
the  sea  dramas  I  had  concentrated  on  had 
given  me  years  of  experience  searching 
among  yellowing  old  VS.  maritime  records. 
So  now  In  EnglUh  18th  Century  marine 
records  I  finally  tracked  ships  reporting 
themselves  In  and  out  to  the  Commandant 
of  the  Gambia  River's  James  Fort.  And  then 
early  one  afternoon  I  found  that  a  Lord 
Llgonler  under  a  Captain  Thomas  Davies  had 
sailed  on  the  Sabbath  of  July  5,  1767.  Her 
cargo:  3,266  elephants'  teeth,  3,700  pounds 
of  beeswax,  800  pounds  of  cotton.  32  ounces 
of  Oamblan  gold,  and  140  slaves;  her  destina- 
tion: "Annapolis." 

That  night  I  recrossed  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  the  Lord  Llgonler's  ar- 
rival was  one  brief  line  In  "Shipping  In  The 
Port  Of  AnnapoUs— 1748-1776."  I  located  the 
author.  Vaughan  W.  Brown.  In  his  Baltimore 
brokerage  office.  He  drove  to  Historic  Annap- 
olis, the  city's  historical  society,  and  found 
me  further  documentation  of  her  arrival  on 
Sept.  29.  1767.  (Exactly  two  centuries  later. 
Sept.  2fl,  1967,  standing,  staring  seaward 
from  an  Annapolis  pier,  again  I  knew  tears) . 
More  help  came  In  the  Maryland  Hall  oj 
Records.    Archlvlsit    Phebe   Jacobeen   found 
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the  Lord  Llgonler's  arriving  customs  decUra- 
tion  llsUng,  "98  Negroes"— «o  in  her  86-day 
crossing.  42  Oamblans  had  died,  one  among 
the  survivors  being  16-year-old  Kunt*  Kinte. 
Then  the  microfilmed  Oct.  1.  1767.  Maryland 
QMette  contained,  on  page  two,  an  an- 
nouncement to  prospective  buyers  from  the 
ship's  agents,  Daniel  of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer  and 
John  Rldout  (the  Governor's  secretary): 
"from  the  River  Gambia,  in  Africa  ...  a 
cargo  of  choice,  healthy  slaves.  .  .  ." 


FORMER    SENATOR    PRESCOTT    S. 
BUSH.  OP  CONNECTICUT 

Ui  RIBICOPF.  Mr,  President,  Pres- 
cott  Shddon  Bush,  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
ConnecUcut  from  1952  to  1962.  died  Sun- 
day, October  8,  1972  in  a  New  York  hos- 
pital. He  waa  77. 

Prescott  Bush  was  a  good  friend  and  a 
worthy  opponent.  I  mourn  his  passing. 
Prescott  Bush,  whose  son  George  Bush 
is  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  abil- 
ity, and  dedication.  No  matter  what  task 
he  set  out  to  accomplish — whether  it  was 
helping  to  elect  a  President  or  playing 
championship  golf— Prescott  Bush 
worked  with  enthusiasm  and  thoughtf  ill- 
ness, and  more  often  than  not  he 
reached  his  goal. 

A  dedicated  and  spirited  Republican, 
Prescott  Bush  brought  to  his  party — 
both  in  my  State  of  Connecticut  and  in 
the  Nation— a  vigor  and  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose rarely  seen  in  politics. 

Prescott  Bush  was  intensely  loyal  to  his 
beliefs — and  he  believed  in  many  worth- 
while principles.  A  graduate  of  Yale,  he 
served  as  a  field  artillery  captain  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity from  1944  to  1968  and  was  a  former 
president  of  the  United  States  Golf  As- 
sociation. 

In  1942,  Prescott  Bush  directed  the  na- 
tional USO  campaign  and,  from  1943  to 
1944,  was  chairman  of  the  National  War 
Fund  campaign. 

In  partisan  politics.  Prescott  Bush  also 
excelled,  as  a  worker  and  as  a  candidate. 
He  wsis  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Re- 
publican Finance  Committee  in  1948  and 
served  as  delegate-at-large  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  that  year. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1956  and,  in  that  job,  was 
the  architect  of  General  Elsenhower's  re- 
election platform. 

The  Hartford  Courant  has  noted  that 
as  chairman  of  the  1956  platform  com- 
mittee Prescott  Bush  had  the  difQcult 
challenge  of  taking  one  word — "Ike" — 
and  expanding  it  into  5.000  words.  He 
and  General  Elsenhower  were  close 
friends  until  the  former  President's 
death. 

An  active  man  who  loved  competition, 
Prescott  Bush,  at  the  age  of  55.  set  a 
record  of  66  for  18  holes  that  still  stands 
at  the  U.S.  senior  championship. 

In  the  US.  Senate.  Prescott  Bush  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  tireless  and 
brilliant  work  in  national  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  legislation,  in  flood 
and  hurricane  control  projects,  in  writing 
legislation  resulting  in  America's  vast 
Interstate  Highway  System,  and  in 
effecting  a  better  organized  Department 
of  Defense. 


Prescott  Bush  was  a  great  Senator,  and 
his  impact  on  the  Senate  has  been  deep 
and  lasting.  The  same  can  be  said  for  his 
contributions  to  reform  and  progress  in 
Connecticut.  Our  State  is  better,  our  Na- 
tion is  better,  because  of  Prescott  Bush. 
He  will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  obit- 
uary about  Prescott  S.  Bush,  published  in 
the  Hartford  Courant  of  October  9,  1972; 
and  editorials  about  him.  published  in 
the  Hartford  Courant  of  October  10, 
1972.  and  the  Hartford  Times  of  October 
10.  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Hartford  Times.  Oct.  10, 1972) 
Prxbcott  8.  Bush 

The  public  career  of  Prescott  8.  Bush  ful- 
filled the  promise  his  Intimates  saw  In  him 
while  he  was  stlU  a  student  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Ruggedly  handsome,  charming  and 
pleasant  to  know,  he  had  obvious  potential 
as  a  politician — a  potential  he  did  not  fully 
realize  until  hU  mid-508. 

But  his  more  valuable  qualities  were  what 
made  him  a  good  public  servant.  He  proved  to 
be  a  hard  worker  In  the  Senate.  He  had  a 
good  grounding  In  economics.  In  part  the  re- 
sult of  his  vrork  In  Wall  Street,  and  he  served 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress.  He  earned  national  re- 
spect on  both  those  committees. 

Senator  Bush  recognized  early  the  Impli- 
cations to  Connecticut  of  federal  Involve- 
ment In  urban  renewal.  His  guidance  In  this 
(then)  new  and  unfamiliar  area  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  was  Invaluable  to  many 
a  Connecticut  community. 

He  had  considerable  influence  on  the  na- 
tional policies  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  platform  committee  for 
the  national  convention  In  1956  and  of  the 
subcommittee  that  drafted  the  planks  on  the 
economy,  business  and  labor  for  the  1960 
convention.  He  was  a  friend  and  confidant 
of  President  Elsenhower. 

A  friend  says  of  him  that  he  furnished  a 
good  example  of  how  the  people  benefit  from 
electing  a  gentleman  to  high  office.  He  was 
Indeed  a  gentleman,  not  merely  In  that  he 
had  a  gentleman's  education  but  far  more  In 
his  unshakable  Integrity  and  devotion  to 
principle. 

(From  the  Hartford  Oourant,  Oct.  10,  1972 1 
Phescott  Bush 

When  Yale,  his  alma  mater,  gave  Prescott 
Bush  a  richly  deserved  honorary  doctorate  of 
laws,  the  university's  citation  said  In  part: 
"Loyal  to  your  friends,  faithful  to  your  con- 
stituents, true  to  yourself  you  have  per- 
sonified the  beet  In  both  political  parties." 
And  as  the  thousands  who  knew  and.  almost 
Inevitably,  liked  and  admired  Pres  Bush,  the 
citation  was  no  Inflated  campus  oratory.  He 
was  a  man  of  Immense  personal  dignity  and 
complete  competence,  yet  one  who  could 
relax  In  the  company  of  friends  and,  as  the 
occasion  served,  poke  fun  at  himself. 

He  was  a  prodigious  worker  In  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities.  When  he  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Greenwich  Boys  Club  It  was  said 
that  he  spent  more  time  with  the  boys  in 
the  clubhouse  than  any  young  member  did. 
When  he  golfed,  he  played  hard  and  weU;  at 
56  he  set  a  record  for  66  for  18  holes  that  still 
stands  for  the  VS.  Senior  Championship. 

He  was  a  tireless  and  effective  campaigner; 
one  recalls  many  midnight  calls  paid  to  The 
Courant  to  relax  after  political  meetings 
When  he  succeeded  the  late  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
as  national  pre«ldent  of  the  United  Service 
Organization  in  1942,  he  took  It  on  as  a 
full-time  Job.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  USO  were  not  diminished  by  the  fact 


that  his  oldest  son,  now  the  United  StAtes 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  was  a  Navy 
pUot  who  was  shot  dovm  by  the  Japanese 
over  the  Pacific. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  enthuslasU  for 
General  Elsenhower's  nomination  and  elec- 
tion. As  chairman  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee at  the  RepubUcan  convention,  a  witty 
obeerver  said,  he  had  one  difficult,  self-Im- 
pressed task:  To  take  one  word  and  expand 
It  to  5,000.  That  one  word,  of  course,  was 
"Ike."  The  two  men  maintained  their  mutual 
regard  and  affection  untu  President  Elsen- 
hower's death. 

As  President  Nixon  observed.  Pres  Bush 
established  a  fine  example  of  devoted  life- 
long public  service  to  his  town,  his  state  and 
his  nation.  He  deserves  to  be  long-remem- 
bered. 

Pbxscott  Bttsh  Dim:   Foaia*  UB.  Skkatob 

Prescott  Sheldon  Bush.  77.  former  UB. 
senator  from  Connecticut  and  father  ot  VS. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  George 
Bush,  died  Sunday  at  Memorial  Ho^ltal  for 
Cancer  and  AUled  Diseases  In  New  York. 

Pr«sldent  Nixon  immediately  Issued  a 
statement  saying  that  "In  Bush"B  death  he 
has  lost  a  valued  friend  and  the  nation  has 
lost  a  citizen  of  exceptional  honor  and  in- 
tegrity "  ^     ^ 

A  Greenwich  resident  and  a  Yale  graduate. 
Bush  a  Republican,  served  In  the  Senate 
from  1952  to  1962.  He  also  maintained  a 
home  In  Hobe  Sound,  Fla 

"His  years  of  distinguished  service  In  the 
Senate  were  marked  by  high  principle,  con- 
sistently sound  Judgment  and  a  deep  devo- 
tion to  his  country,"  said  President  NUon 

"As  this  nation's  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  his  son.  George  Bush,  carries  on  a 
tradition  of  public  service  that  owes  much 
to  the  moral  example  ot  a  truly  fine  senator 
and  a  splendid  human  being.  Mrs.  Nixon 
Joins  me  in  extending  to  his  famUy  our  deep 
and  heartfelt  sympathy,"  said  the  President. 
Bush  had  been  since  1981  a  partner  In  Brown 
Brothers,  Harrlman  &  Oo,  a  leading  WaU 
Street  investment  firm.  He  also  served  as  di- 
rector of  various  corporations.  Including  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  PrudentUl 
Insurance,  Simmons  Co.  and  Dresser  Indus- 
tries Inc. 

In  addition  to  the  ambassador.  Bush  laaves 
his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy  Walker,  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis  of  Boston,  and 
three  more  sons.  Prescott  Bush  Jr.  and  Jona- 
than Bush  both  of  New  York  City,  and  WU- 
llam  Bush  of  Greenwich,  and  16  grandchil- 
dren. Ambassador  Bush  resides  In  New  Yortc. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  U  ajn. 
Tuesday  at  Christ  Church  In  Greenwich. 
Burial  will  be  private. 

When  re-elected  in  1956.  Bush's  plurality  of 
130,894  votes  exceeded  all  previous  totals 
recorded  In  Connecticut  by  a  candidate  of 
either  party  for  the  VS.  Senate. 

SEBVCD    IN     WORLD    WAB    1 

Bush  served  as  a  field  artillery  capUln  In 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  during 
World  War  I.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity from  1944  to  1968  and  Is  a  former 
president  of  the  United  States  Golf  Associa- 
tion. 

He  directed  the  national  USO  campaign 
tn  1942  and  was  chairman  of  the  National 
War  Fund  campaign  from  1943  to  1944. 

In  1948,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut RepubUcan  Finance  Committee  and 
served  as  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  that  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1966,  Bush  was  the  principal  draftsman 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration's  platform, 
upon  which  President  Elsenhower  won  his 
overwhelming  victory  for  a  second  term. 

At  the  1960  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, he  was  chalrnvan  of  a  subcommittee 
which  drafted  the  platform  pl&nks  on  eco- 
nomic growth,  business  and  labor. 
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luring  his  ye»rt  in  the  Senate.  B\i8h  re- 
ed national  recognition  as  an  authority 
government   finance   and  as  an  effective 
,te  of  flscal   reeponslbUlty  in  govem- 
Among  the  bUls  he  sponsored  In  thU 
were   a  price   stability   amendment  to 
Employment  Act  of  1946  and  a  proposal 
give  the  Preeldent  veto  power  over  Indi- 
vid ual   Items  in  appropriation   bills  and   In 
8    authorizing    federal    departments    and 
,,  ncles  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury. 
Uush  served   for    10   years  on   the   Senate 
ilttee   on    Banking   and   Currency   and 
special   Interest   In   the   national   slum 
ice   and   urban   renewal    program,   for 
that  committee  had  legislative  respon- 
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'ollowlng  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
of  1964.  he  took  the  leadership  in  con- 
a  Connecticut  Conference  on  Urban 
._1  in  Hartford  where  he  explained  to 
officials   how   to   utilize   the   new   law. 
ijsh  assisted  many  Connecticut  cities  and 
In  their  urban  renewal  and  redevelop- 
ment programs. 

STOaM   PROTKCnOK 

\Liother  of  the  senator's  major  legislative 
iresU  was  flood  and  hurricane  protection 
Connecticut  and  New  England  communl- 
i.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
Public  Works,  he  authored  legislation  to 
closer   cooperation   among   the   New 
states  in  dealing  with  flood  control 
problems. 

He  also  drafted  Public  Law  71.  the  Bush 

Harrlcane  Survey  Act,  which  enabled  Army 

I  iglneers  to  develop  a  new  program  for  pro- 

ig   coastal   communities  against  hurrl- 

tldal   flooding.   He  also  worked   closely 

^  Democratic  House  Majority  Leader  John 

McCormack  of  Massachusetts  In  obtaln- 

„  enactment  of  the  Bush-McCormack  Act, 

!  ipedltlng   the  construction  of   local   flood 

p  -otectlon  works. 

The  flrst  project  completed  In  the  nation 
_-ider  the  act  was  in  Torrtngton,  one  of  the 
Y.  ardeat  hit  towns  In  the  1956  flood. 

WhUe  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
E  ilttee.  Bush  also  played  a  leading  role  In  the 
d  rafting  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1  )6fl.  which  authorized  construction  of  the 
rational  system  of  interstate  and  defense 
t  ighways. 

He  fought  successfuUy  for  a  provision  of 
tae  law  that  aUocates  funds  for  the  system 
I  mong  states  on  the  basis  of  actual  construc- 
■,  Lon  costs.  This  was  of  particular  importance 
i  1  Connecticut  and  other  densely-populated 
■  tates  where  construction  costs  are  especially 

Igh. 

For  four  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
( lommlttee  on  Armed  Services,  where  he  made 
!  ignlflcant  contributions  to  the  reorganlza- 
'  lon  oi  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Its 
space  age"  resporwlbllltles. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  he  In- 
pected  Americas  military  bases  In  the  far 
lorners  of  the  world.  Including  the  front 
ines  in  Korea.  He  saUed  with  the  6th  and 
rth  fleets  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  off 
:he  coast  of  China. 

Bush  also  served  on  the  congressional  Joint 
Sconomlc  Committee,  participating  exten- 
ilvrty  In  Its  studies  of  inflation,  economic 
jrowth   and   maximum   employment. 

A  native  of  Columbus.  Ohio.  Bush  attended 
3t.  Oeorge's  School  in  Newport.  RJ..  before 
jolng  to  Tale,  where  he  was  graduated  In 
1917 

Bush  had  an  early  Introduction  to  military 
matter*.  In  the  midst  of  his  Junior  year  at 
Yale,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wlf- 
fenpoofs  and  Skull  and  Bones,  he  Joined  the 
National  Guard  and  saw  several  weeks'  serv- 
ice on  the  Mexican  border. 

After  being  graduated,  he  entered  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  as  a  cap- 
tain. He  served  in  the  16th  Field  ArtlUery 
Brigade  and  took  part  In  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive.  He  Joined  the  occupation  forces 
In  Oermany  after  the  Armistice  and  was  as- 


signed  to   the  Seventh   Army  Corps  Head- 
quarters until  1919. 

Bush  recently  severed  his  formal  connec- 
tion with  Calhoun  College,  one  of  Yale's  12 
undergraduate  residential  colleges,  because 
the  dormitory  unit  invited  Daniel  Kllsberg 
to  the  university.  EJlsberg  admitted  giving 
copies  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  to  the  New 
York  Tlmee. 

Aside  from  serving  as  a  trustee  at  Yale, 
Bush  was  also  a  trustee  of  Westminister 
Choir  College.  Greenwich  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  Greenwich  Boys  Club,  Southbury 
Training  School  Foundation  and  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation  U.S.A.  He  held  honorary 
degrees  at  Trinity  College  and  Yale. 

He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Rep- 
resentative Town  Meeting,  formed  In  Green- 
wich In  1933.  He  served  as  moderator  of  the 
Town  Meeting  for  17  years,  until  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

Bush  failed  by  1,000  votes  In  his  first  effort 
to  win  election  to  the  Senate  In  1950. 

He  had  been  described  by  the  national 
press  as  "a  staunch  Elsenhower  Republican 
.  known  on  Capitol  HUl  as  a  hard  worker 
who  pays  attention  to  his  Senate  business 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  White  House." 
Gov.  Thomas  J.  Mesklll,  U.S.  Sen.  Lowell 
Welcker,  Jr..  and  other  officials  expressed  sor- 
row at  former  Sen.  Bush's  passing. 

•Prescott  stood  tall  not  only  In  physical 
stature  but  In  the  work  product  of  his  heart 
and  mind."  said  Welcker.  "In  going  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  serving  as  moderator  of  the 
town  meeting  In  Greenwich,  he  brought  to 
the  Senate  those  special  New  England  quali- 
ties of  compassion,  integrity  and  attention 
to  detail." 

Mesklll  said  Bush  brought  dignity  and 
competence  to  all  his  endeavors.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  on  their 
loss." 


SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowKR),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  him  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Senator  Cooper  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemmtt   by   Senatok   Toweb 

As  the  92nd  Congress  enters  Its  flnal  days. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  sadness  In 
knowing  that  we  are  losing  our  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
John  Shbrman  Coormi. 

Senator  Coopkb  has  served  this  body  not 
only  wltJi  dignity  and  dedication,  but  also 
with  spirit  and  perseverance.  He  has  repre- 
sented his  State  and  his  Nation  with  wisdom 
and  character,  and  he  has  epitomized  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
each  of  us  Is  richer  for  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  In  this  great  de- 
liberative body.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVEN- 
TION WEEK.  OCTOBER  15-20 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  coming 
week  is  National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Week;  it  opens  one  more  chapter  in  the 
3 14 -year  fight  against  drug  abuse  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  President,  in 
declaring  the  drug  problem  to  be  public 
enemy  No.  1,  has  totally  committed  his 
administration  to  the  war  against  drugs. 
Steps  undertaken  in  the  past  year  reflect 
a  balanced  and  comprehensive  approach 
aimed  at  ending  drug  abuse  crises  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


Over  the  last  decade,  drug  abuse  has 
become  a  serious  national  problem. 
Thousands  of  Americans  became  habit- 
ual heroin  users,  and  many  more  be- 
came abusers  of  drugs  such  as  ampheta- 
mines and  barbituates.  In  the  United 
States  today  there  are  estimated  to  be 
over  500.000  heroin  users.  In  New  York 
City  alone,  drug  abuse  is  the  single  larg- 
est cause  of  death  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  35.  and  last  year,  there 
were  1,239  confirmed  drug  related  deaths 
in  New  York  City. 

Although  these  figures  are  discourag- 
ing, progress  is  being  made  by  several 
multi-faceted  programs  initiated  by 
President  Nixon  to  combat  the  agonizing 
problem  of  drug  abuse. 

SFECIAI.  ACTION  omCE  FOE  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION 

The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  was  established  on  an 
interim  basis  by  President  Nixon  in  June 

1971,  and  signed  into  law  on  March  21, 

1972.  SAO  is  working  to  coordinate  and 
give  policy  direction  to  Federal  proarams 
and  develop  a  national  strategy  for  drug 
abuse  education,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, research,  and  prevention.  SAO  has 
encouraged  research,  gathered  informa- 
tion, planned  a  new  drug  training  and 
education  center,  and  helped  set  up  a 
major  program  to  Identify  and  treat  drug 
abuse  in  Vietnam  and  throughout  the 
Armed  Forces. 

HEROIN  HOTLINE 

Less  than  7  months  old,  the  Heroin 
Hotline,  initiated  a  quick  and  convenient 
way  for  citizens  to  pass  on  information 
about  heroin  pushers.  The  hotline  to  date 
has  received  mors  than  5.000  calls  from 
all  over  the  country.  This  is  a  toll-free 
telephone  system— 800-36&-5363— which 
may  be  dialed  from  anywhere  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Calls  are  received 
at  the  center  in  Washington.  D.C.,  where 
operators  and  experienced  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents  are  on  duty  7  days  a  week, 
aroimd  the  clock. 

Callers,  who  need  not  identify  them- 
selves, are  asked  to  pass  on  any  informa- 
tion they  have  about  heroin  pushers- 
example:  Name,  description  and  place. 
The  rights  of  the  callers  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

VA  ETFORTS 

In  Southeast  Asia,  low  cost,  high  qual- 
ity and  readily  accessible  heroin  has 
caused  severe  addiction  problems  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  As  a  result,  drug  identifi- 
cation and  detoxification  programs, 
originally  begun  in  Vietnam  last  sum- 
mer, have  been  expanded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  include  all  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  United  States  who  are 
being  discharged  or  sent  overseas,  or  are 
returning  from  duty  overseas.  Within  the 
next  year,  the  VA  will  offer  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  to  over  20.000  addicts. 

The  VA  hospital  in  Topeka,  Kans.. 
will  actively  participate  in  the  area  of 
drug  rehabilitation.  Its  special  drug 
treatment  center  includes  a  16-bed  facil- 
ity now  serving  approximately  20  in- 
patients on  a  daily  basis.  Dr.  Mark  B. 
Ardls,  center  director,  employs  a  fuU- 
time  chaplain  and  two  full-time  drug 
counselors.  The  center  is  designed  to 


treat  both  active  duty  servicemen  and 
Kansas  area  veterans. 

OVERSEAS  EITORTS 

Overseas  efforts  to  combat  drug  abuse 
have  greatly  increased  in  the  past  year. 
The  Cabinet  Committee  on  International 
Narcotics    Control    was    established    in 
September  1971,  to  supervise  the  Govern- 
ment's war  on  international  drug  traf- 
ficking, especially  heroin.  In  addition, 
narcotics  control  coordinators  have  been 
appointed  in  over  60  American  Embassies 
to  work  intensively  on  drug  control  pro- 
frrams  with  foreign  governments,  and  ac- 
tion plans  have  been  formulated  for  all 
significant  drug  producing  and  transit 
countries.  The  U.S.   overseas  narcotics 
apent  force  increased  sixfold  from  1968 
to  140  by  July  1972,  and  the  budget  for 
international  narcotics  control  increased 
from  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  to 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

MUCH  TO  BE  DONE 

The  task  of  eradicating  the  scourge 
of  dangerous  drugs  from  our  Nation  is 
a  tremendous  undertaking.  It  will  re- 
quire a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
government  at  all  levels,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  President  Nixon  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  lead  this  important 
fight.  ^^_^__^^ 

FINANCING  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  contain- 
ing many  important  improvements  in 
the  social  security  and  medicare  pro- 
grams. These  include: 

An  unreduced  benefit  for  widows  at 

age  65: 

An  increase  in  the  earnings  limita- 
tion; 

A  new  special  minimum  benefit  for 
those  who  have  worked  under  social  se- 
curity for  many  years  with  low  earnings : 

Medicare   benefits   for   the   disabled; 

and 

Medicare  coverage  of  the  cost  of  those 
prescription  drugs  required  by  the 
chronically  ill. 

These  are  proposals  that  have  been 
before  Congress  since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  1969.  They  are  sorely 
needed  by  our  aged  and  disabled  citi- 
zens, they  have  had  my  support,  and  I 
do  not  believe  their  enactment  should  be 
delayed  any  further.  Therefore,  I  support 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  1. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  nature  of  the  tax  increases  required 
to  finance  these  improvements  in  social 
security  and  medicare. 

While  a  payroll  tax  is  an  appropriate 
method  of  financing  social  insurance  pro- 
grams, the  social  security -medicare  pay- 
roll tax  as  it  is  now  constituted  is  a  high- 
ly regressive  tax  which  places  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  wage  earners. 

It  is  regressive  primarily  because  of 
the  ceiling  on  wages  subject  to  the  tax. 
The  tax  rate  is  constant  on  earnings  up 
to  the  ceiling,  but  beyond  the  ceiling  it 
becomes  a  smaller  and  smaller  percent- 
age of  earnings.  In  addition,  the  payroll 
tax  makes  no  allowance  for  the  number 
of  persons  supported  by  the  income  being 
taxed. 


As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  enacted  earlier  this 
year,  the  tax  rate— now  10.4  percent— is 
already  scheduled  to  rise  to  11  percent 
next  year.  The  base  on  which  the  tax  is 
paid  is  schediUed  to  rise  to  $10,800  next 
year  and  to  $12,000  In  1974. 

Now  HH.  1,  as  passed njy  the  Senate, 
would  raise  the  tax  rate  to  12  percent 
next  year. 

This  represents  a  15-percent  increase 
in  social  security  taxes  next  year  for 
those  with  incomes  of  $9,000  or  less. 

The  combination  of  the  increase  in 
the  tax  rate  and  increases  in  the  wage 
base  will  result  in  even  more  dramatic 
tax  increases  for  those  in  the  $9,000  to 
$12,000  income  brackets. 

The  $10,000-a-year  wage  earner  who 
this  year  paid  $468  in  social  security 
taxes  will  pay  $600  in  1973  and  1974 — an 
increase  of  28  percent. 

The  $12,000-a-year  wage  eajner  who 
paid  $468  this  year  wiU  pay  $648  in  1973 
and  $720  in  1974 — an  increase  of  54  per- 
cent over  a  2-year  period. 

Increases  in  the  payroll  tax  in  rec«it 
years  have  virtually  wiped  out  the  in- 
come tax  relief  enacted  by  Congress  for 
low-  and  middle-income  families.  With 
the  tax  increases  proposed  in  H.R.  1.  in 
1973  the  payroll  tax  will  exceed  income 
tax  liability  for  families  of  four  with  in- 
comes up  to  $13,900. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  very 
nearly  reached  the  limit  of  the  social 
security  and  medicare  benefits  that  can 
be  financed  by  the  payroll  tax  as  it  is  now 
constituted.  There  should  be  no  higher 
priority  before  the  next  Congress  than 
reform  of  the  financing  of  these  two  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  a  nvimber  of  alternatives 
that  might  be  considered. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  shifting  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
social  security  program  to  general  reve- 
nues. I  have  cosponsored  legislation  that 
would  phase  in  a  general  revenue  contri- 
bution over  a  period  of  years  so  that 
eventually  the  social  security  program 
would  be  financed  one-third  by  employ- 
ers, one-third  by  employees,  and  one- 
third  by  general  revenues. 

This  is  not  a  novel  idea.  Social  insur- 
ance programs  in  a  number  of  other 
coimtries  are  supported  in  part  by  gov- 
ernment contributions.  There  is  a  na- 
tional interest  in  having  adequate  social 
insurance  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
the  infirm,  and  I  believe  that  national  In- 
terest makes  a  general  revenue  contri- 
bution an  appropriate  alternative  to  fur- 
ther increases  in  a  regressive  payroll  tax. 
There  have  also  been  proposals  before 
Congress  to  combine  parts  A  and  B  of 
medicare,  eliminate  the  part  B  premium 
paid  by  the  retired,  and  finance  medicare 
one-third  by  employers,  one-third  by 
employees,  and  one- third  by  general 
revenues.  One- half  of  the  cost  of  part 
B  supplementary  medical  insurance  now 
comes  from  general  revenues. 

Partial  general  revenue  financing  of 
social  security  and  medicare  would  make 
possible  an  eventual  decrease  in  the  tax 
rate  schedvde  proposed  in  H.R.  1. 

There  are  other  reforms  that  could 
make  the  payroll  tax  itself  less  regres- 
sive. The  removal  of  the  ceiling  on  wages 
would  make  the  tax  proportional  on  ail 


earned  income.  The  introduction  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  would  ease  the  burden 
on  large  families.  The  use  of  a  low- 
income  allowsuice  would  give  further 
relief  to  low-income  families. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  on 
which  I  serve,  will  hold  a  series  of  hear- 
ings next  year  on  "New  Directions  in 
Social  Security."  These  hearings  will 
focus,  in  part,  on  the  financing  of  social 
security  and  they  should  provide  a  use- 
ful forum  for  the  examination  of  a  •va- 
riety of  alternatives  including  those  I 
have  mentioned  today. 

But  it  is  also  essential  that  those  com- 
mittees of  Congress  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  financing  of  social 
security  and  medicare  as  well  as  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden  address  themselves  to  this  matter 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Ours  is  a  humane  and  a  decent  co\m- 
try.  We  want  to  provide  adequate  in- 
come and  health  care  for  our  aged  and 
disabled  citizervs.  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  find  a  way  to  do  this  that 
does  not  impose  an  intolerable  burden 
on  low-  and  middle-income  wage 
earners. 


DISTRICT    OP   COLUMBIA    JAIL 
UPRISINGS 

Mr.     STEVENSON.     Mr.     President, 
earlier  this  week,  all  of  us  in  the  Ehstrict 
of  Columbia  witnessed  the  latest  in  a 
series    of    prison    uprisings    throughout 
the  country.  This  time  it  was  but  a  few 
blocks  away  from  the  Capitol,  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail.  We  all  watched 
with  fear  in  our  heart*  of  more  vio- 
lence. But  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  uprising,  which  the  inmates  termed 
a  "revcdution, "  was  the  lack  of  violence. 
Throughout  the  night,  and  then  the  next 
day,  hard  work,  and  cooperation  by  all 
parties  involved  averted  bloodshed.  The 
crisis  passed  without  resorting  to  oflftcial 
violence.  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  and 
only  minimal  injury  to  anyone  involved. 
As  a  result  of  good-faith  negotiations,  we 
were  all  spared  another  tragedy  such  as 
the  one  at  Attica  last  year  in  which  39 
persons  lost  their  lives. 

In  the  early  hours  of  Wednesday 
morning  when  the  prisoners  held  12  hos- 
tages, their  demands  were  for  freedom 
or  death.  There  were  immediate  and  vio- 
lent threats  against  their  mam  hostage. 
Corrections  Director  Kermeth  L.  Hardy 
While  the  prisoners,  citing  inmate 
deaths  at  Attica  and  elsewhere,  ex- 
pressed fear  for  thrtr  own  Uves.  Direc- 
tor Hardy  was  heard  to  say,  "I  don't 
want  any  bloodshed."  There  were  mo- 
ments during  those  hours  when  It  was 
touch  and  go.  Plans  to  storm  the  ceil 
block  where  the  inmates  were  holding 
the  hostages  were  formulated,  and  then 
prudently,  rejected. 

The  calmer  voices  and  the  cooler 
heads  prevailed.  Inmates  did  not  panic 
and  trigger  retaliatory  action.  Correc- 
tions department  ofiBcials  on  the  scene 
never  gave  up.  The  Metropolitan  Pcdlce 
Department  acted  with  discretion  and 
withdrew  to  the  sidelines.  Representa- 
tives of  the  press  cooperated  in  full.  The 
negotiators  Representatives  Fauntkoy 
and  Chisholm,  School  Board  President 
Barry,  attorneys  Tepper  and  Ooldfarb, 
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ex  convict  and  community  worker  Green. 
an  i  others,  listened  patiently  and  devel- 
op 5d  innovative  and  workable  solutions. 
A  key  role  was  also  played  by  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  William  B.  Bryant, 
who.  though  orlginaUy  and  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  become  involved,  re- 
spmded  to  the  requests  of  the  negotia- 
tes, and  agreed  to  hold  an  unprece- 
dented hearing.  This  was  a  critical  fac- 
to ■  in  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  sltu- 
atcm.  Judge  Bryant  defined  the  areas 
In  which  the  court  could,  and  could  not 
at  t.  and  most  important,  he  gave  the  m- 
mites  an  opportunity  for  their  griev- 
ai  ices  to  be  heard. 

Let  nothing  in  this  statement  be  in- 
terpreted as  toleration  of  this  kind  of 
vialent  and  dangerous  rebellion.  It  can- 
ndt  and  must  not  be  tolerated  under 
aiiy  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
tl  ose  of  us  on  the  outside  must  not  be- 
et me  insenaiUve  to  the  numerous  and 
complex  issues  involved,  just  because 
tlLis  particular  incident  was  resolved 
without  bloodshed. 

Conditions  at  the  District  of  Columbia 

J  lU  are  intolerable  for  those  who  are  de- 

t^  lined  there  and  who  work  there.  Some 

o     these  conditions  are  unique  to  this 

I]  Lstitution   But  most  are  repeated  again 

a  3d  again  In  houses  of  detention  across 

tie  country.  The  District  of  Columbia 

J  Bdl  Is  a  century  old.  It  now  houses  twice 

t  le  number  of  persons  for  which  it  was 

originally  Intended.  Prisoners  are  justly 

conc*'med   with  the   unsanitary   condi- 

tioro.     the     omnipresent     boredom — no 

uoi/c,  no  recreation— which  breed  vio- 

Ijnce.  the  limited  access  to  legal  assist- 

i  nee,  and  the  long  and  indeterminate  de- 

1  lys  between  arrest  and  trial.  Corrections 

(  fflcers,  the  guards  at  the  jail,  also  rightly 

I  irotest  their  working  conditions :  Under- 

itafBng,  low  pay,  slow  promotions,  and 

!  ,bove  all.  an  overwhelming  fear  for  their 

(iwn  personal  safety. 

This  is  a  complex  problem  for  authorl- 
lles   who   must   remain   aware   of   both 
community  security,  and  conditions  for 
\hose  "inside  the  walls."  Forward  look- 
ng  penologists,  like  Mr.  Hardy,  live  with 
hese  problems  every  day  of  their  lives, 
aardy  put  not  only  his  life  but  his  repu- 
ation  on  the  line  during  this  rebellion. 
All  over  the  country,  prison  admin- 
stratora  say  that  we  who   are  on  the 
jutside    are    blind    to    the    overbearing 
problems    within    correctional    institu- 
tions. They  need  more  monetary  assist- 
ance, and  new  and  irmovative  thinking 
ind  planning.  It  is  only  with  our  un- 
flagging attenUon  to  these  problems  that 
we  will  ever  see  the  day  when  our  prisons 
truly  become  "correctional"  institutions, 
and  not  just  way-stations  for  forgotten 
men  and  women  who,  all  too  often  spend 
a  lifetime  shuttling  between  a  criminal 
life  on  the  streets  and  criminal  neglect 
in  the  prisons. 

Today,  we  should  look  not  only  at  the 
end  of  this  "rebellion."  but  also  look  for 
new  answers  to  avoid  the  constant 
threat  of  repeated  incidents  here,  and  in 
similar  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   

MISINPORMATION  ON  AGING  AT 
PUBLIC  EXPENSE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  time  and 
again  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 


of  Representatives  have  criticized  the 
Nixon  record  on  aging. 

We  ar«  appalled  at  administration  op- 
position to  the  20-percent  social  security 
increase,  to  the  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
program  enacted  this  year,  to  a  genuine 
revamping  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  to  a  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers program,  to  a  national  senior  service 
corps,  and  even  to  a  national  institute  on 
aging.  In  spite  of  that  opposition.  Con- 
gress has  advanced  on  all  these  fronts 
and  several  others. 

The  Nixon  administration — appar- 
ently because  it  has  nothing  of  substance 
to  talk  about — Is  now  resorting  to  mass 
distribution  of  misleading  pamphlets 
which  purport  to  give  unbiased  informa- 
tion about  Government  programs  on 
the  elderly. 

Actually,  these  Government  publica- 
tions are  political  brochures  mailed  by 
the  millions  at  public  expense  to  people 
who  never  asked  for  them. 

The  publications  to  which  I  refer  were 
mailed  out  between  July  and  September 
of  an  election  year,  and  each  one  men- 
tions President  Nixon  not  once  but  sev- 
eral times. 
The  publications  are: 
Pood  and  Housing  for  the  Elderly,  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a. 250,000  copies). 

A  Report  to  Older  Americans,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  <  1.500,000  copies). 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Re- 
ports to  Older  Americans  (1.500,000 
copies) . 

Opportunities  for  Older  Americans  in 
ACTION  (1.550,000  copies). 

Dignity  Instead  of  Desperation,  issued 
by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(1,350.000  copies). 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Older  Americans.   (1.500.000  copies). 

When  I  first  became  aware  of  these 
pamphlets  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber. I  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  determine  the  costs  and  distri- 
bution of  each  item. 

That  report  arrived  today,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  appropriate 
portions  reprinted  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 

The  GAO  report  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest, because  it  makes  the  following 
points:  ^         _,   ^ 

First.  Total  cost  for  preparation,  print- 
ing, and  distribution  were  put  at  $263,000 
of  taxpayers'  money.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  estimates  provided  for  man-hours 
involved  in  preparation  are  a  little  low. 
ACTION  says,  for  example,  that  the  cost 
of  preparing  their  report  was  only  $164. 
Second.  As  far  as  GAO  could  determine. 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  concerted  ef- 
fort of  this  type  had  been  made.  Further- 
more, distribution  lists  and  preprinted 
mailing  labels  were  furnished  by  the 
White  House  Staff.  A  person  referred  in 
the  GAO  report  as  a  "White  House  staff 
contact  with  respect  to  these  publica- 
tions"  has  confirmed  the  fact  of  White 
House  direcUon.  Mr.  L.  J.  Evans,  Jr.,  in  a 
letter  to  GAO.  provided  the  distribution 
list  which  I  had  requested  and  said: 

ThlB  list  was  unified  and  distributed  by 
the  White  House  In  order  to  fulflU  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging's  reconunenda- 
tlons  calling  for  Inlonnatlonal  programs  to 


educate   the   elderly   to   the   programs   and 
facUltlea  available  to  them." 

I  will  comment  a  little  later  on  about 
the  low  "Informational"  value  of  these 
publications. 

Mr.  Evan's    distribution  list  provided 
only   generalized   information   and  did 
not  give  any  clue  as  to  how  the  distribu- 
tion formula  was  arrived  at.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  190,000  copies  of  each 
brochure  were  sent  to  nursing  homes, 
that  apparently   the  entire  membership 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees  received  one  or  more 
publications  and  that  a  large  supply  was 
sent  to  housing  projects  for  the  elderly. 
In  addition,  special  shipments  of  20,000 
items  were  sent  by  truck  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Experienced  Americans,  Inc.  This 
organization  was  incorporated  in  March. 
In  August  it  received  a   $1  million  con- 
tract from  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
older  worker  projects  in  California  and 
Florida.  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  ask  for  details  on  how  that 
contract  was  awarded. 

Mr    President,    the   GAO   could   not 
evaluate   the   publications   for  political 
content;  it  was  not  their  job  to  do  so. 
But  I  emphatically  report  here  and  now 
to  the  Senate  that  these  pamphlets  are 
replete  with  exaggerations  of  actual  ad- 
ministration accomplishments,  with  quo- 
tations from  the  President  and  even  more 
references  to  him,  and  v^-ith  talk  about 
what  the  administration  intends  to  do. 
HUD   after  a  four -paragraph  quota- 
tion by  President  Nixon,  reports,  for  ex- 
ample "several  innovative  programs  are 
being  discussed  in  HUD."  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  publication,  several  para- 
graphs are  devoted  to  a  five-point  pro- 
posal "to  expand  and  improve  our  pri- 
vate pension  system. " 

What  on  earth  do  presidential  pro- 
posals have  to  do  with  a  report  from  a 
Federal  agency  on  the  programs  it  isal- 
legedly  providing  for  the  elderly?  This 
smacks  of  campaign  literature,  not 
straightforward  governmental  reporting. 
Examples  of  outright  deception  are  not 
hard  to  find.  A  few  days  ago,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
gave  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  publication.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  claims  made  in  that  publica- 
tion were  thoroughly  misleading  and  un- 
worthy of  any  Government  agency.  Sim- 
Uar  complaints  could  be  made  of  the 
other  publications,  but  I  think  that  the 
point  has  been  made: 

For  political  reasons  and  political  rea- 
sons alone,  public  money  has  been  used 
to  mislead  the  public  The  White  House 
not  only  knew  about  this  effort;  it  direct- 
ed and  "unified"  it.  How  can  we  believe 
what  the  White  House  teUs  us  about  ag- 
ing or  about  anything  else?  An  adminis- 
tration which  resisted  progress  on  aging 
has  been  reduced  to  propaganda  because 
it  has  so  little  real  accomplishment  to  re- 
port to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  GAO 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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CoMPTROixm  GxNxmxi, 

OF   THI    tjKmn)    8TATB8. 

Washington,  D.C.Octoher  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  U.S. 
Senate,  Waahinirton.  D.C. 
Drar    Mr.    Chairman:    Pursuant    to    your 
request  of  September   15.   1972,   and  subse- 
quent discussions  with  your  office,  we  have 
obtained  costs  and  other  details  concerning 
recent  aovernment  publications  which  were 
directed  principally  to  older  Americans. 
,  «  •  •  • 

Six  .  .  publications  we  Inquired  about  are 
listed  below: 

PtTBLICATION    AND    AGINCY 

Food  and  Housing  for  the  Elderly — Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

A  Report  to  Older  Americana — Department 
of  Housing  sind  Urban  Development. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Reports  to 
Older  Americans — Department  of  Labor. 

Opportunities  for  Older  Americans  In 
ACTION — Action. 

Dignity  Instead  of  Desjjeratlon — Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Veterans  AdmlnlslRitlon  and  Older 
Americans — Veterans  Administration. 

The  estimated  costs  of  preparing,  print- 
ing, and  distributing  these  publications 
totaled  about  $263,000 — ranging  from  a  low 
of  about  $30,000  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  publication  to  a  high  of  about  $78,000 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  publi- 
cation. Details  of  these  costs  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  copies  printed  are  shown  In 
Enclosures  3  to  8. 

The  six  publications  were  prepared  by 
staffs  of  the  re8p>ectlve  Departments  and 
agencies.  Based  on  our  discussions  with  vari- 
ous agency  officials,  this  appeared  to  be  the 
first  time  a  concerted  effort  of  this  type  had 
been  made. 

All  of  the  six  publications  had  similar 
characteristics  In  that  they  explained  vari- 
ous programs  and  benefits  available  to  older 
Americans  and  referred  to  the  President  by 
name.  The  number  of  copies  printed  ranged 
from  1,250.000  to  1.550.000.  The  copies  were 
distributed  in  accordance  with  lists  and  using 
preprinted  mailing  labels  which  officials  of 
several  of  the  agencies  told  us  were  fur- 
nished by  White  House  staff.  In  all  cases,  the 
lists  of  designees  to  receive  the  publications 
were  similar. 

The  distribution  lists  provided  for  bulk 
maUings  of  from  5  to  500  copies  each  to  des- 
tinations such  as  senior  citizens  centers, 
elderly  housing  projects,  nursing  homes,  and 
others.  About  a  half-mUllon  copies  were  fur- 
nished to  SSA  for  distribution  to  its  1,000  dis- 
trict offices  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO), 
single  copies  were  mailed  to  1523212  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  presumed  to  be 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees  (NARFE).  The  distribution  llflt 
used  by  OEO  showed  that  "Other  Senior 
Citizen  Addresses"  totaling  191,297  were 
designated  to  receive  copies.  This  group  of 
addressees  appcu-ently  Included  the  NARFE. 

The  names  of  Messrs.  Desmond  J.  Barker 
and  L.  J.  Evans,  Jr.  appeared  in  agency  rec- 
ords and  were  mentioned  In  discussions  with 
various  agency  officials  as  White  House  staff 
contacts  with  respect  to  these  publications. 
Mr.  Barker  advised  us  that  Mr.  Evans  was 
the  most  knowledgeable  concerning  the  mat- 
ter. We  requested  Mr.  Evans  to  furnish  us 
with  Information  as  to  the  source  of  the  dis- 
tribution list,  the  cost  of  printing  the  mailing 
labels  and  what  appropriation  was  charged 
for  such  expense.  Mr.  Evans'  response  dated 
October  5.  1972,  was  received  by  us  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1972,  and  Is  included  as  Enclosure  10. 
The  only  Information  furnished  was  the 
sources  of  the  Items  on  the  distribution  lists. 
Except  for  the  addressees  on  the  lists  desig- 
nated to  receive  single  copies  of  the  publica- 
tions by  direct  mall,  we  could  not  determine 
bow  many  persons  received  or  might  even- 


tually receive  copies.  Most  of  the  addreosees 
were  sent  a  number  of  copies  which  could 
have  been  or  may  be  handed  out,  remaUed, 
or  placed  at  locations  where  they  would  be 
available.  The  usual  procedure  for  Social  Se- 
curity district  offices,  for  instance,  is  to  make 
such  material  available  on  display  in  the 
offices. 

The  Information  furlllshed  on  all  of  the 
publications  Is  based  on  records  and  Inter- 
views with  agency  officials.  The  distribution 
lists  were  prepared  from  information  fur- 
nished by  the  agencies  and  were  not  edited 
by  us.  A  number  of  abbreviations  and  incom- 
plete references  used  on  the  distribution  lists 
are  explained  In  Enclosure  9.  A  copy  of  each 
of  the  eight  publications  is  also  attached  for 
your  information. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  made 
with  your  office,  we  are  furnishing  copies  of 
this  report  to  Senators  Birch  Bayh.  Alan 
Cranston.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Warren  Q.  Magnuson,  Frank  A. 
Moss,  Edmund  8.  Muskle.  Abraham  A.  Rlbl- 
coff,  and  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  We  plan 
to  make  no  further  distribution  of  this  re- 
port unless  copies  are  speclflcaUy  requested, 
and  then  we  shall  make  distribution  only 
after  your  agreement  has  been  obtained  or 
public  announcement  has  been  made  by  you 
concerning  the  contents  of  the  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


1.253    Presidents   of   sen- 
ior  citizens   clube 6 

102    Senior   citizen    com- 
municators             5 

74  Leaders  in  the  senior 
citizen     field 6 

482  AARP  leglBlatlTe 
chairman    6 

3.330  Delegates  WHCoA..         6 

152.212   NARFE  member- 
ship  1  lM.2ia 

■  The  list  obtained  from  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  Indicated  that  the  brochure 

was   not   maUed  to   this  cwganlzatlon.   The 

revised  total  distribution  is  8&&.0e7. 


Dkpartmxnt  or  Acricultttrx 

"rOOD  AND  HOTTSINC  rOR  THI  ELDERLY** 

Coat  of  publication 
Printing: 

Pamphlets  (1,250,000  copies)...       $14,431 
En velop>e8  and  penalty  labels 616 


Total 


14,047 


Distribution : 

Contract  mailing  service 2,473 

Postage  and  cost  of  transhipping 
534.000  coplee  to  SSA  district 
offices -       '17,000 


Total 


19.473 


Preparation : 

Office  of  Information  and  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations  (49 
man-hours)    

Offset  composition  services,  lay- 
out and  art  work 


'500 
303 


Total 

Grand  total. 


808 


36.228 


Total  distribution :  1,146,067. 

Destination              Quantity 

Total 

1,193  Senior  citizens  cen- 

ters   .. . 

100 

119.300 

374  Elderly  housing  proj- 

ects           .-   .- 

100 

37,400 

552     National     voluntary 

organizations       serving 

older    Americans 

100 

56,200 

1,900  Nursing  homes'  for 

long-term    care    facul- 

ties   - -- 

100 

190.000 

50    State    agencies    con- 

cerned with  older  Amer- 

icans   

600 

26.000 

1,000  Social  security  dis- 

trict   offices 

534 

634,000 

1 ,198  AARP  chapter  presi- 

dents    

5 

6,990 

6.266 

810 

870 

2,  160 
16.660 


exposition  of  copies 

Distribution  list 965.067 

Retained  -. 294.943 

Total 1,260,000 

'  Not  available — estimated  by  QAO  on  the 
basis  of  experience  of  other  agencies. 
"  Costs  estimated  by  QAO. 

Brochure  distribution  list 


DXPARTMKMT  OF  HOtnUNO  AITD   URBAM 

Drvklopmemt 

"a  report  to  older  AMERICAMS" 

Cost  of  publication 

Printing    (1,600,000  ooplM) '  $24,  000 

Distribution: 

Contract  mailing  service '3,000 

Postage  and  cost  of  transship- 
ping 634,000  copies  to  SSA  dis- 
trict offices.  .  . •  17,  000 

Other 210 


Total 

Preparation : 
Office  of  PubUe  ASalrs  ( 16  ni»n- 

hours)   

Qraphlcs 


20.210 


'160 
210 


Total 

Orand  total 


870 
44.  6W 


Disposition  of  copies 

DUtrlbution  list 1,176,897 

RetaUied - 324. 108 


Total   1.600.000 

<  CosU  estimated  by  HUD — final  blUs  not 
received. 

>  Costs  estimated  by  OAO. 


Brochure  distHbution  list 


Total  distribution:  1.176397. 

Destination                          Qucntity 

Total 

1.400  Senior  citizen  cen- 

ters   

100 

140.000 

680  Elderly  housing  proj- 

ects   

100 

66.000 

496     National      voluntary 

organizations       serving 

older  Americans 

100 

40.600 

1,900   Nursing   homes  for 

long-term    care    facili- 

ties .- 

100 

190.000 

50    State    agencies    con- 

cerned with  older  Amer- 

icans     

100 

6,000 

l.OOO  Social  security  dis- 

trict officers  .  - 

534 

634,000 

1 .300  AARP  chapter  presi- 

dents     

6 

6,600 

1.293  PresldenU  of  senior 

citizens  clubs 

6 

9.4«6 

100    Senior    cttlaen   com- 

municators   

6 

600 

100  Leaders  In  the  senior 

citizen  field  

5 

600 

400       AARP       legislative 

t^h^iTTfy^ri 

6 
6 

2.000 

3.624  Delegates    WHCOA. 

18.120 

162,212    NARFE   member- 

ship     

1 

162,212 

Department  or  Labor 

"THE  V.B.   DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR   REPOT  TO 
OLDER    AMERICANS" 

Cost  Of  publication 
Printing: 

Pamphlets  (1.500.000  copies) 811.171 

Envelopes 1.487 


Total 812.M8 


I 
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Dls.: 


rtbutlon : 

Ihbar  staff •3,400 

^o«tag«  and  cost  of  transshipping 
534,000  copies  to  SSA  district 
offlcss l*.46e 


Total 18,  859 

Prefcaration : 

Qfflce  of  Information: 

Publications   and  Reports   (26.5 

man-boura)    238 

dontractor  ( 13.5  man-hovirs) IM 

BtaterlaU 92 


Dirpoaition  of  copies 

list 980,  087 

Retained -       519,943 


Ma  Ulng 


1.19 
374 
552 

Ai 
1,' 

ti 
30 


90) 


OC) 


2!J 


1,1 

1.1 

1. 

102 

74 

432 

3.3JQ 

152  21 


F«:ei 
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OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    OLDER    AMERICANS    IN    ACTIOH— 
BROCHURE  DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


Total- 


510 


Grand  toUl 80,087 


Total. 


1,500.000 


BROCHURE  DISTRIBUTION  LIST-TOTAL 
DISTRIBUTION;  1,173,557 


DMtinati«n 


QiMntity 


Total 


s«mot  ottien  canters 

^d»rl»  iKMisini  ofoiectj 

Mtioial  orpnizations  safvini  oldac 

Fierianj  

nursinj  homas  lor  long-tafm  csra 

ihtias  1  .- 

!  tata  aaancias  concarnad  with  older 

Afnaricans .     

sodal  security  district  ofllcs* 

chapter  DresidentJ..- 

presidents  of  senior  citizens  dubs.. 

senior  citizen  communicators 

I  wderi  in  the  senior  citizen  field — 

eiislative  chairmen 

delefates  WHCOA 

2  memt>ership' 

;utive   Liaison,   room    134   Cannon 

i4>use.  office  buildinf 

Fed  tration  at  Expertenced  Americans 

c..l625KSt.  NW 

Whla   House  supply,  attention.    Bud 
ErM* 


100 
100 

100 


119.300 
37.400 

55,200 


100       190,000 


100 
534 


5,000 

534.000 

5.990 

6,265 

510 

370 

2.160 

16.650 

152.212 

25,000 

10.000 

10.000 
519.943 


GAO  NOTES 

These  were  not  distributed  per  Frank  Johnson,  Office  ol 
(irmation    Department  of  Labor.  Total  distribution  should 
«0.057. 

The  (roup  or  orpnization  ol  the  membership  was  not  shown 
tiis  list,  in  lists  uaed  by  the  other  acencies  involved,  the 
bership  is  shown  as  N  ARFE  (National  Association  ot  Retired 
il  Employees)  or  OA  (Older  Americans). 


List 


oftd- 
dressws 


Qm*- 

Utyto 
each 


Total 


ACTIOlf 

oFPoartJNiTtBa  roa  oldsr  Americans  n* 

ACTION" 

Cost  of  publication 

P*n ting  (1.560,000  copies) »»16, 106 

D!  stributlon : 

Contract   mailing   service 3, 132 

Postage  and  cost  of  transship- 
ping 536,000  copies  to  SSA  dis- 
trict offices 18,602 


1.  Senior  citizen  certtrs 

2.  Elderly  housing  projects 

3.  National  voluntary  orgimz»- 

tions  servinj  older 
Ameficans 

4.  Nursini  homes  for  iong^erni 

caielKilities 

5.  State  aiencies  concerned 

with  older  Americans 

6.  Seeial  security  district  oHlces. 

7.  Chapter  presidents..  

8.  Presidents  of  senior  citizens 

dubs - 

9.  Senior  citizens 

communicators  . 

10.  Leaden  in  the  senior  cttizsns 

held 

11.  Letislaliye  chairmen 

12.  Delefates  WHCoA 

13    Membership,  OA 

Speciai  qeantity  detiverv  by  truck 

to  the  followini  addreasst: 
(All  cartons  must  badssrly 
merited  tor  each  addresMe): 

Executive  liaison 

Federation  of  Etperienead 

Americans,  Inc 

White  House  supply 


1,193 
374 

100 
100 

119.300 
37,400 

552 

100 

55,200 

1,900 

100 

190,000 

50 
'535 
1.190 

500 

■1,000 
5 

25,000 
535,000 

5.990 

1.253 

5 

6.265 

102 

5 

510 

74 
432 

3.338 
>2.212 

5 

5 
5 

1 

370 

2.160 

16,650 

152.212 

Vbterans'  Administration 
"THi  vetxrans'  administration   and  older 

AMniCANS" 

Cost  of  publication 

Printing:    (1,600,000   copies) '•14,671 

Distribution : 

Cmitract  mailing  service » 1. 516 

VA    staff 3.374 

Postage  and  cost  of  transship- 
ping 535.000  copies  to  S8A 
district  offlces-- - -         18,960 


14. 
15. 


16. 


20,000 

10,000 
10,100 


1  These  fiiures  were  reversed  by  the  agency.  The  number 
1  000  should  be  shown  under  number  ol  addressees  and  the 
number  535  should  be  shown  under  quantity  to  each. 


Oimci  oy  Economic  OPi»o*TUNirr 

"DIONITT   INSTEAD   Of  DESPERATION" 

Coat  of  publication 

Printing  (1.360,000  copies) $69,000 

Distribution : 

Contract    mailer "' 

OEO  warehouse "' 

Postage  and  cost  of  SSA  distri- 
bution of  634.000  copies  to  its 

dlBtrtct  offlces 

Preparation : 

Public    Affairs    and    Office    of 
Operations    (28   man-hours)  _ 


>  18, 800 


200 


Total 


78,000 


Proposed  dispositions  of  copies  * 

Distribution    list 1,132.197 

OEO  list 33.763 

Retained 184.040 


Total    : 1.360.000 

•  OBO  cotild  not  furnish  the  breakdown  of 
costs  tor  each  Item. 

'Distribution  was  planned  to  start  Octo- 
ber 8,  1972. 

"DIGNITV-BROCHURES/DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


Group 


(}uantity 


Total 


TotiU    21,834 

Preparation: 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  ( 16  man- 
hours)  - "16* 


1,193  at  100. 
374  at  100.. 
552  at  100.. 


Total    37,903 

ZHsposition  of  copies 

Distribution  list 1,186,167 

R  stained 383,843 


1,900  at  100. 

50a(100.... 

1,000  at  534. 
191.297  at  1. 


Total    -„ - —  1,560,000 

'  OPO  estimate 
•  GAO  estimate 


Total   21,850 

Preparation : 
Information   Service    and   Pub- 
lications     Service.      Veterans 
Administration       (49      man- 
hours)   682 


Total 


37,083 


Disposition  of  copies 

Distribution    list 1,144.557 

VA  offlces  and  others 69.850 

Inventory 159,600 

Unaccounted   for 125.993 


Total   1,600,000 

'  OPO  estimate. 

'Estimate  per  VA  Purchase  Order. 


Brochure  distribution  list 
Destination  Quantity 

Individuals   —  ' 

Senior  cltlaens  centers 

Delegates  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging 

National  voluntary  organizations.  . 

Nursing     homes 

Senior  citizens  clubs 

Housing  projects  for  the  Elderly — 
State  agencies  concerned  with  the 

problems  of  the  aged 

Social  Security  Administration 


1 .  Senior  dtizen  centers 

2.  EMerty  houiint  preleeb 

3.  National  voluntMr  ornniza- 

tions  sarvinc  older  AoMri- 

cans. 

4.  Nursing  homes/long-term  care 

facilities. 

5.  State  agencies  concerned  with 

older  Americans. 

6.  Social  Security  district  offices. . 
7   Other  Senior  citizen  addresses 

(WHCOA  rriembers,  etc). 

ToUi.  external.. •■•??•  l?i 

Total,  internal - 33.763 

Distribution  total 1.165.960 

Baianeestodi - 1M.040 


119.300 
37,400 
55,200 


190.000 

5,000 

534,000 
191,297 


Total  printed ,1.350.00 


mailed 
152.212 
»1,200 

'3.300 

•500 

•1,900 

•1,260 

•400 

'47 
636.000 

'  VA  officials  told  us  that  they  could  not 
positively  identify  the  Individuals.  Lists  used 
by  other  agencies  show  the  individuals  as  be- 
longing to  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  or  as  "Membership 
OA". 

'The  number  sent  to  each  center,  group, 
etc.  was  not  available  at  VA.  We  were  told 
that  the  quantities  ranged  from  5  to  500  de- 
pending on  the  organization.  The  total  sent 
out  in  accordance  with  the  above  list  was 
1.444.557. 

Brochure  distribution  list 

GAO's  identification  of  abbreviations  and 
Incomplete  references  used  on  distribution 
lists  for  the  six  publications  described  in 
enclosures  3  to  8. 

AABP — American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

WHCoA — White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

NARPE — National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees. 

OA — (We  could  not  And  a  reference  to 
such  an  organization  but  the  letters  appar- 
ently mean  "Older  Americans.")  The  Initials 
as  used  apparently  refer  to  NARFE. 

Chapters  Presidents — Apparently  are  asso- 
ciated with  AARP. 

Legislative  Chairman — Apparently  are  as- 
sociated with  AARP. 

Membership — Apparently  refers  to  NARFE. 

The  White  House, 
Washinsfton.  D.C.,  October  5,  1972. 
Mr.  Gregory  Ahart. 

Director,    Manpower    and    Welfare    Division, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Ahart:   Attached  is  a  compila- 
tion of  the  mailing  lists,  their  numbers  and 
from  where  they  originated  per  your  request. 
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This  list  was  unified  and  distributed  by 
the  White  House  office  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging's  recom- 
mendations calling  for  informational  pro- 
grams to  educate  the  elderly  to  the  programs 
and  facilities  available  to  them. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  J.  E^TANS.  Jr. 


Mailing  List 
Number,    Category,    and    Where    Originated 

l,193,Senlor  Centers,  HEW.       

374.  Elderly  Housing  Projects.  HUD. 

552.     National     Voluntary     Organizations 
Serving  Older  Americans.  WHCoA. 

1,900,  Nursing  Homes,  HUD. 

50,  State  Aging  Agencies.  HEW. 

1,000.     Social     Security     District     Offices, 
(Handled  by  SSA) . 

156,169,  Aging  Leaders,  HEW  &  WH  com- 
pilation. 

102,  Senior  Citizen  Communicators.  HEW 
&  WH  compllaUon. 

3,330.  White  House   Conference  on  Aging 
Delegates,  WHCoA. 


Baldwin  County  area 

Baldwin  County  government — 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.5(X) 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500-.- 

Total  to  all  townships 

Bay  Minettc  City 

City  of  Foley 

Palrhope   City 


Barbour  County  area 

Barbour  Covin ty  government-. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500-.- 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.- 

Total  to  all  townships 

Exifaula  City 


671.427 
308,564 
164,500 
98.363 
0 
164,500 


Bibb  County  area 

Bibb  County  governmvit 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500—. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600. 
Total  to  all  townships 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  recently  made  the  information 
available  on  dollar  allocations  to  the  sev- 
eral State  and  local  governments  under 
the  revenue-sharing  legislation  approved 
by  the  House-Senate  conferees. 

One  question  that  has  come  to  me  from 
towns  and  cities  not  listed  in  the  several 
counties  has  been:  "Why  are  we  not 
listed?" 

The  explanation  that  has  been  given 
to  me  has  been  that  the  computerization 
was  based  upon  the  1970  census  and  that 
the  bill  provides  that  all  governmental 
units  are  to  be  involved,  whether  or  not 
they  are  specifically  listed.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  distribution  to  all  com- 
munities even  though  those  towns  with 
a  population  of  less  than  2,500  persons 
are  not  specifically  named  in  the  report. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  know 
just  how  the  final  distribution  will  be 
worked  out  in  Alabama.  However,  the 
table  that  has  been  supplied  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion gives  a  list  for  the  State,  counties, 
cities,  and  local  governments.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
data  outlining  allocations  throughout 
the  State  of  Alabama  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Revenue  sharing  funds  for  Alabarna 
[In  dollars! 
Total  State  grant  to  all  locals-.     77,430,696 
Amount    returned    to    Alabama 

State  government  is 2,  112.  514 

Autauga  County  area 373.871 

Autauga  County   government 196.  000 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 161.  000 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500...  16.  864 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

PraltvlUe  City... 161,000 


632.  250 

236.500 

258.  357 

137,  392 

0 

103.000 

83.697 

71,660 


200,520 

143.726 

0 

66,796 

0 


Blotint  County  area 

Blount  County  government... 
Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.500.— 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Oneonla  City 


Bullock  County   area 

Bullock  Cotinty  government — 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500. .. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

Total  to  all   townships 

Union  Springs  City 


467.366 

340,714 

77,000 

39,661 

0 

77,000 

386,444 

307,760 

60,000 

17,684 

0 

60,000 


Butler  County  area 

Butler  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500. .. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Greenville  City 


Calhoim   County   area 

Calhoun  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500.-. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Annlslon  City 

Jacksonville  City 

Oxford  Town 

Piedmont    City 


1.832.196 

680.288 

1.142.803 

99.106 

0 

930.466 

57.500 

90.847 

64,000 


Chambers  County  area 

Chambers  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500--- 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Lafayette  City 

Lenett    City 


Cherokee  Cotmty  area 

Cherokee  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Chilion  Coimty  area 

Chlllon  County  government... 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500... 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.500. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Choctaw  County  area 

Choctaw  County  govt 

Total  to  all  citlee  over  2.500.. 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.500. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Clarke  County  area 

Clarke  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500.. 
Total  to  all  citlee  under  2.500. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Jackson    City 

ThomasvUle   Town 


Clay  County  area 

Clay  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500- _. 
Total  to  all  cities  vmder  2.500.. 
Total  to  aU  townships 


Cleburne  County  area 

Cleburne  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  citlee  under  2,600. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Heln  Town... 


262,851 

180.708 

77,500 

4.643 

0 

30,600 

47.000 


230.492 

172.000 

0 

58.492 

0 


342.974 

220.842 

69.600 

62.681 

0 


306,682 
181,942 

0 
123.720 

0 


767,188 

476.500 

281.689 

0 

0 

194.189 

87,600 


178.888 
85.364 

0 
93,494 

0 


CoSee  County  area 

Coffee   County   government. l.. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3.500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Elba   City 

Enterprise  City 


35741 

456.  108 
176.844 
260.000 

28,304 
0 

44.000 

ao«.ooo 


Colbert   County   area 

Colbert  County   government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  aU  citlee  under  2.500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Muscle    Shoals    City ._ 

Sheffield    City 

Tuscumbla  City 


Conecuh  County  area 

Conecvih  County  government- 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600- 

Total  to  all  townships 

Evergreen    City 


888,121 

334,000 

460,183 

66.940 

0 

7.600 

284.546 

167,187 


288,317 

130.291 

67.600 

20.436 

0 

57,600 


Coosa  County  area 

Coosa    County    government... 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.500 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.600. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Covington  County  area 

Covington  County  government- 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Andalusia  City 

Florala    City 

Opp    City 


Crenshaw   County   area 

Crenshaw  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Cullman   County   area 

Cullman  County  government.. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500. 

Total  to  all  townahlpe 

Cullman   City.. 

Dale  County  area 

Dale  County  government 

Total  to  all  citlee  over  2.600... 
Total  to  all  citlee  under  2.600- 

Total   to  all   townships 

OaM*    City 

Dalevllle  Town 


Dallas  County  area 

Dallas  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600-.. 
Total  to  all  citlee  under  2.600. 

Total  to  aU  townships 

Selma  City 


De  Kalb  Coxrnty  area 

De  Kalb  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500- . 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500. 

Total  to  all  townahlpe 

Port  Payne  City 


Elmore  County  area 

Elmore  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500..- 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Tallassee  City  (part) 

Wetumpka  City ._ 


Escambia  County  area 

Escambia  County  government. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,600.. 

Total  to  aU  townahlpe 

Atmore  City 

Brewton  City 


Etowah  County  area 

Btowab  County  govenuDeat. 


301.074 

223.922 

53.500 

34,663 

0 

63.600 

160.387 
»7,94« 

0 
61,337 

0 

464.678 
304.826 

131.947 
17.906 
0 
88.947 
32,000 
10.000 

429,900 
78.864 

0 

361.344 

0 

738.000 
384.000 
364,000 
0 
0 
354.000 

259.9M 
94.964 

138,977 

38.083 

0 

96.281 

33.696 

1.397.000 

634.000 

763.000 

0 

0 

783.000 

416.000 

219.000 

196.000 

0 

0 

190.000 

371 .  498 
366.568 
84,674 
20.306 
0 
39,574 
•6.0M 

852.066 
563.066 
300.000 
0 
0 
181,000 
1S9.000 

3.883.631 
848.600 


3i;742 


Revenue   sharing   fund*   for   Alabama — Con. 
I  In  dollars  I 

T<4t»l  to  aU  cities  over  2,600 

Tc  t*l  to  all  cltieB  under  a.500— 

.  TctAl    to   all   townsbipa 

A(t«Ua  City.- 

B^  City  (part) 


3.  014,  131 

0 

0 

158,000 

2,716 

C>Ll«l«n'  Clty.-l 1.767,970 


a  encoe 
Rikinbow 


Piyette    County   area 

Piiyette  County  government  — 
Total  to  all  cities  ove.  2.500..- 
T  )t*l  to  all  cities  under  2,600. 

T  >tal  to  all  townships 

P^iyette    City 

VMlnfleld  City  (part) 


PtanltUn   County    area 

iklln  County  government. 
Tbtal  to  all  cltlee  over  2.50C--- 
T)tal  to  all  cities  under  2,600. 

T  >tal  to  all  townships 

RiMseUville  City 


Geneva  County  area 

Geneva  County  government 

Tatal  to  all  cities  over  2,500 

T  3tal  to  all  cities  under  2300.. 

T  Dtal  to  all  townships 

Geneva  City 

HEirtford  Town 


G  reene  County  area 

Greene  County  government — 
TDtal  to  all  cities  over  2.500-. 
1  Dtal  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Eitaw  City 
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Town 

City  Town   (p*rt). 


74.500 
20,  94e 

3, 138,  493 

309.  435 

99.626 

29.382 

0 

99.000 

626 

223,  628 

139.500 

46.000 

38,  128 

0 

46.000 


353,310 
174,  420 
93,000 
86.890 
0 
80,000 
13.000 


347,  174 

314,  174 

33,000 

0 

0 

33.000 


i  ale  County  area 

F  ale  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2,500 — 
1  otal  to  all  cities  under  2.600. 

Tbtal  to  all  townships 

C  reensboro  City 


i;enry  County  area. 

i  ;enry  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

1  otal  to  all  townships.. -. 

.'  bbevllle  City 

Keadland  Town 


408,  123 

377.638 

30.600 

0 

0 

30.600 

374,786 
197.  626 
66,000 
11.240 
0 
32.000 
34.000 


Houston  County  area 

I  [ouston  County  government. 
"otal  to  all  cities  over  2.500-. 
'  'otal  to  all  cities  under  2,500. 

'otal  to  all  townships 

Wothan    City 


780,626 
337,790 
368,  500 
64.334 
0 
358.500 


,  actson  County  area 

,  ackson  County  government. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500.. 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500. 

Total  to  all  townships 

:Jrldgeport    City 

licottstMsro    City 


842,617 
496. 466 
255.  796 

90,365 
0 

94.796 
161.000 


lefferson   County  area 16,782,598 

,  lefferson  County  government..  7.788,726 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 8.  796.  988 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.  - .  196.  884 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Jesaemer  City. 833.634 

Jlnnlngham    City. 7,099.687 

falrfleld  City 210.  692 

»ultondale    City 23.215 

3aj^endale  City 29.393 

3raysvllle   City 14.307 

aomewood    City 123.479 

Irondale    City 62,  179 

Leeds  City    (p*rt). 36,606 

Lilpscomb    City 14,501 

Nildfleld  City 28,507 

Mountain  Brook  City... 87,562 

City  of  Pleasant  Orove 22.886 

rarrant  City  City 83.  100 

rrufl»vUle  Town 28.466 


Vestavla  HUU  City 37.  369 

Warrior   City 37,000 

Hueytown    City 48.508 

Lamar  County  area 280.593 

L.amar    County    gort 167,906 

Total   to  all  cities  over  3.500..  0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600..  112,688 

Total    to   all    townahlps 0 

Lauderdale  County  area 1,133,694 

Lauderdale    County    govt 269.707 

Total   to  all  cities  over  2.600..  813,130 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500..  61,867 

Total  to  all  townabipa 0 

Florence    City 813,  130 

Lawrence    County    area 220.483 

Lawrence   County   govt 163,  113 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600- .  67,370 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Lee  County  area 1.643,854 

Lee    County    government    430,354 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 633,  600 

ToUl  to  all  cities  under  2.600  ..  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Auburn  City 341.000 

Opellka  City 392.500 

Limestone  County  area 611,010 

Limestone  County  government.  413.  350 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.600 179.  500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600  ..  19. 160 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Athens  City 179.500 

Lowndes  County  area 174.531 

Lowndes  County   govenxment..  106.668 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500  ..  0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500  .  .  67.  873 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Macon  County  eu-ea 474,543 

Macon  County  government 293,253 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 160,  000 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500...  21.290 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Tuskegee  City 160.000 

Madison  County  area 4.121,280 

Madison  County  govt 1,163,266 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 2.  913,  053 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600...  44.  971 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

HuntsvUle  City 2.872,185 

Madison   Town 40,868 

Marengo   County   area 614,000 

Marengo   County   govt 433,000 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 181,000 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600..  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Demopolls    City 141,000 

Linden  City 40.000 

Marlon    County    arta 437. 124 

Marlon  County  govt 344.793 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 60,  177 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500. .  32. 153 

Total   to   all   townships 0 

HamUton    town 46.000 

Wlnfleld   City    (part) 14.177 

Marshall  County  area 1.346,134 

Marshall  County  government —  650,782 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 593, 168 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500---  1.193 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Albertvllle  City 264.000 

City  of  Arab 30,600 

Boaz  City   (part) 87,061 

Ountersvllle  City 211.697 

Mobile  County  area... 10.343,755 

Mobile  County  government 3. 439,  952 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2,500 6,  786.  098 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500...  117, 706 

Total  to  all  townships 0 


Chickasaw  City 86.587 

Bayou  La  Balre  Town.. 74.  500 

Mobile   City.. 5.668.861 

PrlchardClty 870.500 

Saraland  City 86.660 

Monroe  County  area.. —  487.406 

Monroe  County  government 352.906 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500. .   ..  134,  500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500 —  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

MonroevlUe  City 184,500 

Montgomery  County  area 4,071,909 

Montgomery  County  govt 746,679 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 3,  336,  230 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.500...  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Montgomery  City 3,328,230 

Morgan  County  area 1,666,876 

Morgan  County  govt 330,  083 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2,600 1. 164,  805 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600..  61.087 

Total   to  all  townships 0 

Decatur  City 1,040.947 

Hartselle  City 123,868 

Perry  County  area 411.900 

Perry  County   govt 371,400 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 40,  500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500...  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Marlon  City 40.500 

Pickens  County  area 487,  372 

Pickens  County  govt 303, 153 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 34,  000 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.500...  160.219 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Allcevllle  City 34,000 

PUe  County  area 506,317 

Pike   County  govt 276,794 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500..  220,000 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500..  9.623 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Brundidge    Town 32,500 

Troy  City 187.500 

Randolph  County  area 348,  166 

Randolph   County  govt 219,571 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500...  93,500 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,500..  35.094 

Total  to  all  townships .            0 

Roanoke    City 93.500 

Russell  County  area 906.624 

Russell  County  govt 499,980 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500...  382,000 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500..  23,644 

Total   to  all   townships 0 

Phenlx  City 382,000 

3t.  Clair  County  area 467 .  336 

St.  Clair  County  government   ..  259.828 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 92,  309 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500...  115.  201 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Leeds  City   (part) 1.764 

Pell  City  (city) 90.500 

Rainbow  City  (town)   (part) —  45 

Shelby  County  area 638.499 

Shelby  County  government 483,  451 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 46,  834 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500...  189.  214 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Alabaster  Town 25.500 

Leeds  City  (part) 334 

Montevallo  Town 20.000 

Sumter  County  area 5-53.^26 

Sumter  County  government 256.  698 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.500 13.  687 

Totca  to  all  cities  under  2.600...  283.  942 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

York  Town 13.687 

Talledega  County  area 1,561,278 

Talledega  County  government..  1,020,000 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 610.600 
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Xotal  to  aU  cities  under  2.500..  30,778 

Total  to  aU  townships 0 

ChUdersburg   Town 61.600 

Sylacauga  City..... 200.500 

Talladega  City 248.600 

Tallapoosa  County  area 662.  629 

Tallapoosa  County  government.  352.  739 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 170,  278 

ToUl  to  all  cities  under  2.600..  39,611 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Tallassee  City  (part) 9,778 

Alexander  City  (city) 126,000 

DBdevllle  Town 34,600 

Txiscaloosa  County  area 2,  688.  127 

Tuscaloosa  County  government.  1,  484.  000 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 1.  104, 127 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600 —  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Northport   City 86,444 

Tuscaloosa  City 1,018,683 

Walker  county  area 1.370,008 

Walker  County  government 765,212 

ToUl  to  all  cities  over  2.500 343,  572 

ToUl  to  all  cities  under  2,600..  271,224 

ToUl  to  all  townshlpm 0 

City  of  Cordova 32,000 

Jasper  City 311,672 

Washington  County  area 411.624 

Washington      County      govern- 
ment      330,348 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 0 

ToUl  to  all  cities  under  2.500..  81,  276 

ToUl  to  all  townships 0 

Wilcox  County  area 376.767 

Wilcox  County  government 235,  479 

ToUl  to  all  cities  over  2,600 0 

ToUl  to  all  cities  under  2.600..  141,288 

ToUl  to  all  townships 0 

Winston  County  area 156.912 

Winston  County  government 82.  500 

ToUl  to  all  cities  over  2,500 44.  000 

ToUl  to  all  cities  under  2.500..  30.412 

ToUl  to  all  townships 0 

Haleyvllle  City 44.000 


JUDICIAL  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  Rufus  L. 
Edmisten,  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Sefparation  of  Powers,  is  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary, 
both  Federal  and  State.  He  made  a  pro- 
found study  of  this  subject  in  preparing 
and  assisting  in  the  conducting  of  the 
investigations  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  have 
made  on  this  highly  important  subject. 
He  has  prepared  a  speech  on  this  subject 
entitled  "Will  Judicial  Independence  in 
North  Carolina  Become  an  Evanescent 
Dream?"  which  is  scheduled  for  delivery 
at  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone. 
N.C..  this  evening.  Although  this  speech 
deals  primarily  with  certain  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  it  also  deals  in  a  general 
fashion  with  the  whole  question  of  ju- 
dicial independence  which  was  seriously 
threatened  on  the  Federal  level  by  the 
Tydings  bill  several  years  ago. 

For  this  resison.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


will     jnoicul     indkpendcmci     in     nosth 

Carolina        Bbcomk        am        Evakxscknt 

Dream? 

(By  Rufus  L.  Edmisten) 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  a  subject  that 
probably  Is  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  most  of 
you.  More  strikingly,  It  Is  a  subject  that  is 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  perhaps  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  North  Carolina  electorate  who.  on 
November  7.  \AX\  t>e  asked  to  vote  on  two  con- 
stitutional amendments  proposed  by  the  leg- 
islature— amendmenU,  which.  If  adopted, 
will  have  the  potential  of  Inflicting  the  great- 
est damage  upon  the  precious  Independence 
of  the  North  Carolina  judiciary  ever  seen 
since  lU  inception. 

The  first  of  the  two  proposed  anaendments 
to  the  North  Carolina  constitution  to  which 
I  refer  would  require  the  General  Assembly 
to  enact  legislation  providing  for  the  manda- 
tory retirement  of  all  justices  and  judges 
at  specific  ages;  the  second  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  for  remov- 
ing justices  and  Judges  from  office  for  alleged 
misbehavior  and  for  mental  or  physical  In- 
capacity. Under  the  provisions  of  highly  un- 
usual anticipatory  legislation  already  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  which  will  go  Into 
effect  Immediately  If  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  ratified,  the  age  limitation  would 
require  that  no  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  ap- 
pellate division  may  continue  In  office  beyond 
the  last  day  of  the  month  dtirlng  which  he 
becomes  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  that 
no  Judge  of  the  superior  or  district  court 
may  continue  In  office  beyond  the  last  day 
of  the  month  during  which  he  becomes 
seventy  years  of  age,  with  the  saving  clause 
that  any  Justice  or  Judge  in  office  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  enactment  may  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  the  term  to  which  he  was 
elected.  Additional  anticipatory  legislation 
was  enacted  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the 
removal  of  judges  In  addition  to  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  section  17  or  Article  IV  of 
the  state  constitution.  These  already-existing 
constitutional  procedures  provide  that : 

"Any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  may  be  removed  from  office  for 
mental  or  physical  Incapacity  by  Joint  reso- 
lution of  two-thirds  of  ail  the  members  of 
each  house  of  the  General  Assembly.  Any 
Justice  or  Judge  against  whom  the  General 
Assembly  may  be  about  to  proceed  shall  re- 
ceive notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at 
least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which 
either  house  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
act  thereon.  Removal  from  office  for  any 
other  cause  shall  be  by  Impeachment." 

Moreover,  the  General  Assembly  has  pro- 
vided by  general  law  for  the  removal  of  Dis- 
trict Judges  and  Magistrates  for  misconduct 
or  physical  or  mental  Incapacity. 

The  enabling  legislation  for  additional 
means  of  removal  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Judicial  Standards  Commission 
consisting  of  one  Court  of  Appeals  judge, 
one.  Superior  Court  Judge,  and  one  District 
Court  judge,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  two  members 
of  the  State  Bar  who  have  practiced  actively 
In  the  state  courts  for  at  least  ten  years,  to 
be  elected  by  the  SUte  Bar  Council:  and 
two  citizens  who  are  neither  Judges  nor 
members  of  the  state  bar,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

The  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
Institute  an  Investigation  either  on  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  written  complaint  of 
any  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  such  Investi- 
gation to  be  conducted  confidentially  unless 
the  Judge  involved  requests  that  it  be  public. 
Upon  completion  of  such  Investigation,  if 
five  or  more  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  so  recommend,  the  Supreme  Court  may 
censure  or  remove  any  justice  or  Judge  "for 
willful  misconduct  In  office,  willful  and  per- 
sistent failure  to  perform  his  duties,  habitual 


Intemperance,  conviction  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude,  or  conduct  prejudldat 
to  the  administration  of  Justice  that  brliags 
the  judicial  office  into  disrepute."  Addi- 
tionally, upon  the  recommendlation  of  the 
Commission,  the  Supreme  Court  may  remove 
a  Justice  or  judge  for  mental  or  physical  In- 
capacity. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  much -respected 
view  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Elrvln.  Jr..  whom  I  am 
proud  to  serve,  and  whose  sensitivity  to  ihrn 
requirements  of  a  fair  and  efficient  Judicial 
system  are  well  known  to  all  North  Oaro- 
Unlans.  such  provisions  tiave  the  potential  of 
seriously  endangering  the  concept  of  judicial 
independence  which  Is  so  essential  to  ths 
proper  working  of  our  Judicial  system. 

Let  us  begin  our  discussion  by  focusing 
for  a  moment  upon  the  underlying  philo- 
sophical bases  for  the  judicial  systsm  in  the 
United    States. 

Ttit  Pounding  Father.  In  establish ing  our 
national  government,  reflected  clearly  ths 
lessons  they  had  absorbed  concerning  the 
history  of  man's  struggle  to  be  free  from 
tyranny.  They  knew  that  those  entrusted 
vrtth  governmental  powers  are  susceptible  to 
the  disease  of  tyrants — to  what  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington described  in  his  Pare  well  Address  as 
"the  love  of  power  and  pronenees  to  abuse 
It."  They  reallaed  that  the  powers  of  public 
officer*  should  be  defined  by  laws  which  they, 
as  well  as  the  people,  are  obliged  to  obey, 
and  that  liberty  demands  control  by  con- 
stant and  uniformly  enforced  laws  rather 
than  by  the  arbitrary  ajoA  Inconstant  whims 
of  wilful  men. 

They  recognized  the  Inalterable  truth  ex- 
pressed by  Thomas  Hobbs  when  he  said, 
"Freedom  is  political  power  divided  In  small 
IragmenU, '  and  (or  that  reason  they  dif- 
fused n&tlon&l  power  among  three  branches 
of  government,  each  charged  with  specific  re- 
sponslbUltles  and  each  likewise  precluded 
from  exercising  those  pwwers  bestowed  upon 
the  other  two  branches. 

Because  they  had  suffered  the  burdens  of 
tyranny,  the  Founding  Fathers  very  care- 
fully provided  for  a  Federal  judiciary  that 
would  operate  completely  Independent  of  ev- 
erything except  the  Constitution.  That  inde- 
pendence means  ttiat  Judges  do  their  duty  as 
they  see  it  without  accounting  to  any  higher 
power  except  the  Congress,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  provided  by  Article  II,  Section  4, 
and  Article  I,  Sections  2  and  3.  of  ths  Unitsd 
States  Constitution. 

As  the  laM  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  noted 
in  his  dissenting  o(Mnlon  in  Chandler  v.  Jtufi- 
cial  CouncU  of  the  Tenth  Circuit,  398  UJB. 
74,  143  (1970)  : 

"The  wise  authors  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
vided for  judicial  independence  because  thsy 
were  familiar  with  history;  they  knew  that 
judges  of  the  i>ftst — good,  patriotic  judges — 
had  occasionally  lost  not  only  their  offices 
but  also  sometimes  their  freedom  and  their 
heads  because  of  the  actions  and  decrees  of 
other  Judges  They  were  determined  that  no 
such  things  should  happen  here." 

The  foregoing  principle  of  sepckration  of 
the  federal  judicial  power  from  the  other 
powers  of  government  applies  eqtuUly  to  ths 
structure  of  the  North  Carolina  judiciary. 
In  fact,  the  North  Carolina  constitution  pro- 
vides for  a  strict  separation  of  powers  In 
Article  I.  Section  6 : 

"The  legislative,  executive,  and  supreme 
Judicial  powers  of  the  State  government 
shall  be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other." 

The  subject  of  separation  of  powers  as  that 
concept  relates  to  the  judicial  system  is  no 
stranger  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers,  chaired  by 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr..  to  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  Chief  Counsel.  Indeed, 
In  April.  1970.  the  Subcommittee  devoted 
four  days  of  bearings  to  the  subject  of  the 
Independence  of  federal  Judges,  during 
which  we  were  concerned  primarily  with  the 
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1  ol«B  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 

Ut«te«  and  the  judicial  councils  of  the  var- 
;  oua  circuit*  a*  they  relate  to  the  Independ- 
i.noe  of  Federal  Judges,  and  with  certain  leg- 
•latlTe  propoeals  introduced  to  expand  the 
)Ower8  of  Judge*,  lawyers  and  laymen  to  over- 
B  the  Judicial  activities  of  the  bench. 
Speclflcally.  we  fociised  upon  cerUln  legls- 
atlon   proposed    by   former   Senator   Joeeph 
rydlngs  of  ^4aryland,  which  never  made  Its 
way  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Jenate.  due  largely  to  the  concentrated  op- 
xaaltlon    of    Senator   Ervln   and    to   the    in- 
:re*8ed   public    understanding   of   the   Issue 
which    the    Subcommittee    hearings    engen- 
lered.  The  major  provisions  of  Senator  Ty- 
llngs'   proposed  legislation  warrant  discus- 
sion here  because  of  the  similarity  between 
them  and  the  propoeed  North  Carolina  law. 
Senator   Tydlngs'    bill.   9.    1506.   affection- 
ately known  as  the  "Judicial  harl-karl  bill" 
or  the  "Judicial  hasslng  bill",  consisted  of  six 
titles,  of  which  Title  I.  "Conunlsslon  on  Ju- 
dicial Disabilities  and  Tenure"  was  the  moat 
controversial.   That  title  would  have  estab- 
lished within  the  Judiciary  a  commission  of 
five    Federal    Judges    In    active   service   em- 
powered to   Investigate   the   ofllclal   conduct 
or  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  any 
Article  ni  Judge  "upon  complaint  or  report, 
formal  or  informal  of  any  person."  Upon  a 
f^nrttng  of  misconduct,  the  Commission  could 
have  recommended  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  that  the  Judge  be 
removed  from  office.   The   Conference   could 
then  have  certified  such  Judge  for  removal, 
subject  to  Supreme  Court   review   by  certi- 
orari.  The    Subcommittee    found    numerous 
grounds   for   objecting   to   Senator  Tydlngs' 
proposed  legislation,  all  of  which  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  North  Carolina  law. 

For  example,   the  descriptive  language  of 
the    oroposed    legislation    poses    certain    In- 
terpretive   problems.    What,   for    Instance   Is 
"Willful  misconduct"?  "WUlful  and  persist- 
ent   faUure    to    perform    duties"?    "Conduct 
prejudicial  to  the  administration  of  Justice"? 
The  posslbUltles   of   what   might   constitute 
these   grounds   for  removal   depends   largely 
upon  who  Is  doing  the  Interpreting.  More- 
over, making  the  filing  of  a  complaint  read- 
Uy  avaUable  to  anyone  woxxld  impose  severe 
burdens  upon  Judges.  As  Senator  Ervln  ob- 
served In  a  letter  written  to  a  Superior  Court 
Judge    last    month,    the    proposed    Judicial 
Standards    Commission    amendment — "pro- 
vides, in  substance,  that  any  person  in  the 
state    can    complain    at    any    time    on    any 
ground  about  the  official  action  of  any  Judge, 
and  that  the  Commission  Is  thereupon  em- 
powered to  consider  the  complaint.  Inasmuch 
as  some  litigants  are  really  mental  cases,  and 
cannot    comprehend    how    they    ever    lost    a 
case  uiUess  the  Judge  is  corrupt,  this  provi- 
sion   unnecessarily    opens    a   Pandora's   box, 
and  has  the  potential  of  requiring  Judges  to 
spend  a  major  portion  of  their  time  defend- 
ing themselves  against  unfounded  charges." 
Moreover.   It   Is  the  task  of  any  Judge  to 
decide   Issues  which  are  of  great  emotional 
importance    to    the    litigating    parties,    and 
which   by   their   very   nature   create   contro- 
versy  Irrespective  of  how  rational   the  par- 
ties may  be.  and,  as  Senator  Ervln  further 
noted,  a  wise  poet  many  centuries  ago  ob- 
served that  "No  wretch  e  re  felt  the  halter 
draw  with  good  opinion  of  the  law."  Thus, 
the  provision  for  a  Commission  Investigation 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  unhappy 
with  a  Judge's  decision  could  easily  produce 
harrassment,  persecution,  and  adverse  pub- 
licity that  would  lead  to  the  denigration  of 
the  Judiciary,  despite  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Commission  allegedly 
would  be  confidential. 

Examples  of  the  undesirable  results  of 
providing  for  such  a  Commission  are  read- 
ily available  merely  by  examining  the  events 
experienced  under  the  California  system,  af- 
ter which  the  North  Carolina  proposal  seem- 
ingly was  patterned.  In  a  book  entitled  Who 
Judges  the  Judges?,  published  by  the  Amer- 


ican Bar  Foundation,  the  author,  WlUlam 
Thomas  Bralthwalte,  describes  the  workings 
of  the  California  system,  and  notes  that 
".  .  .  overall,  most  complaints  come  from 
litigants.  Litigant's  complaints,  however,  are 
very  often  only  an  attempt  to  use  the  Com- 
mission as  a  means  to  appeal  an  adverse 
judgment. "  Dxirlng  the  nine-year  period  of 
the  California  Commission's  existence,  fifty 
Judges  resigned  or  retired  during  Commis- 
sion Investigations  of  their  performance  or 
conduct.  Since  the  details  of  the  Investiga- 
tions are  kept  secret,  the  public  can  only 
assume  that  each  Judge  who  resigned  or  re- 
tired during  that  period  did  so  as  a  reeult 
of  some  misconduct.  Thus  a  stigma  Is  placed 
upon  all  the  Judges  who  retired  whUe  In- 
vestigations were  ongoing,  leading  to  the 
unfair  conclusion  that  all  retirees  were  in 
some  manner  culpable  and  retired  under  the 
pressure  of  investigation,  even  though  many, 
U  not  most.  In  fact,  retired  for  such  reasons 
as  falling  health. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  should  our  Judges  be 
placed  under  such  undue  pressures?  Frankly 
I  can  see  no  reason.  In  the  first  place.  North 
Carolina  has  been  fortunate  In  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  Individuals  who  have 
been  accorded  Judicial  office,  and  instances 
of  Incompetence  and  misconduct  have  been 
rare    Indeed.    In    a    state    where    Judges    are 
elected,  the  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
deny  this  high  office  to  any  Judge  who  con- 
sistently demonstrates  sloth  or  Incompetence 
over   the   course   of   his   term.   Additionally, 
there  are  ample  constitutional  means  now  In 
existence  for  ridding  the  Judicial  system  of 
those  few  Judges  who  exhibit  more  serious 
failings.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there  Is  nothing 
in  our  Judicial  system,  either  In  the  char- 
acter of  those  to  whom  we  have  accorded 
Judicial   office,   or   in   the   mechanism   Itself, 
which  warrants  taking  such  extreme  meas- 
ures.  As   I   have   already   noted,   the   system 
now  provides   means   for   precluding   a   cor- 
rupt or  incapacitated  Judge  from  remaining 
m  office  In  defiance  of  the  wlU  of  the  people. 
As  to  the  mandatory  retirement  provision, 
I  cannot  express  my  agreement  with  my  boss. 
Senator    ESrvln.    strongly    enough.    Speaking 
from  his  lortg  experience  In  the  law,  Includ- 
ing service  as  a  Judge  on  various  levels  of 
our  state   court   system,   ranging   from  the 
Superior  Court  to  the  Stete  Supreme  Court, 
Senator  Ervln  said: 

"I  oppose  a  compulsory  retirement  age  for 
Judges.  Some  of  the  greatest  Judicial  deci- 
sions of  all  times  have  been  rendered  by 
Judges  who  had  passed  the  age  limit  specified 
In  the  Legislative  Act.  I  think  the  capacity 
of  an  experienced  Judge  to  hold  the  scales  of 
Justice  evenly  Is  unimpaired  by  his  age  as 
long  as  he  retains  his  physical  and  mental 
pjowers." 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  that  statement. 
I  opposed  mandatory  retirement  ages  for  any 
category  of  pubUc  servant.  Be  It  noted  for 
the  record  that  there  Is  at  least  one  among 
the  younger  generation  who  believes  there 
Is  great  value  In  experience,  and  that  wisdom 
Is  fully  as  useful  an  asset  as  misdirected 
energy.  Moreover,  I  submit  that  youth  has 
no  monopoly  on  intelligence  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, energy.  I  have  known  many  old  men 
whose  age  In  years  did  not  exceed  thirty.  If 
the  proposed  mandatory  retirement  age  had 
been  In  effect  throughout  the  years,  the  great 
Chief  Justice  Holmes  would  never  have 
rendered  his  most  outstanding  decisions,  and 
the  late  and  exceedingly  great  Justice  Hugo 
Black  would  have  been  banned  to  his  ten- 
nis courts  (where  he  played  assiduously  right 
up  until  the  end  of  his  life ) ,  to  the  perma- 
nent Impoverishment  of  us  all.  ©specially  In 
the  area  of  our  First  Amendment  rights. 
Would  we  have  denied  an  Albert  Schweitzer 
the  right  to  practice  medicine  for  the  last 
and  very  productive  two  decades  of  his  life? 
Would  we  have  banned  Albert  Einstein  from 
his  mathematical  laboratories  for  the  last 
decade  of  his  life?  Would  we  have  barred 
Arturo  Tosctnnlnl  from  directing  his  orches- 


tra? Would  we  have  spirited  Benjamin 
Franklin  away  from  the  constitutional  con- 
vention on  the  ground  that  his  hoary  wisdom 
rendered  him  useless?  Clearly  not.  Nor  should 
our  best  Judges  be  booted  off  the  bench  mere- 
ly because  the  inevitable  passage  of  time 
pushes  their  age  past  some  arbitrary  number 
of  years.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  age  does 
indispose  some  Individuals,  but  we  have 
mean*  for  getting  those  persons  off  the  bench 
already.  As  Senator  Ervln  put  it,  taking  such 
measures  as  those  now  being  proposed  makes 
about  as  much  sense  as  using  an  atomic 
bomb  to  get  rid  of  a  few  mice. 

In  making  these  remarks.  I  am  attempting 
to  cry  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theatre,  as  Justice 
Holmes  once  said  In  what,  under  the  pro- 
pKjeed  amendment,  would  be  characterized  as 
his  doddering  old  age.  However,  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  that  our  freedoms  leak  away  from 
us  little  by  little  when  we  are  least  aware  of 
that  potential. 

Our  Judicial  system  has  served  us  well  over 
the  years,  and  the  falrmlndedness  of  our 
Judges  has  been  made  possible  to  a  great 
extent  by  maintaining  separation  between 
our  Judges  and  all  external  Influences  of 
whatever  nature.  In  my  firm  opinion  the 
legislative  efforts  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  ill-directed  indeed  when  these  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  the  accompanying 
anticipatory  legislation  were  proposed  and 
enacted.  The  Judicial  problems  of  North 
Carolina  which  demand  legislative  solution 
do  not  relate  to  the  need  to  oversee  and  dis- 
cipline our  Judges,  for  that  need  Is  taken  care 
of  by  the  present  constitutional  provisions 
regarding  Impeachment  and  removal,  and  by 
the  general  law  enacted  regarding  District 
Court  Judges. 

Rather,  we  should  direct  our  legislative  at- 
tention toward  such  problems  as  more  court 
personnel  to  support  our  overworked  Judges, 
additional  mechanisms  to  speed  up  criminal 
and  civil  trials;  devising  means  for  more  effi- 
cient and  rehabilitative  court  supervision  of 
JuvenUes  and  the  improvement  of  our  penal 
system  with  a  view  toward  devising  means  of 
rehabUltatlng  criminal  offenders  while  saving 
society  at  large  the  expense  of  long-term  and 
often  self-defeating  Incarceration. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  sUte  government,  the  Judi- 
ciary makes  the  final  decisions  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  life,  Uberty  and  property.  I  for  one 
want  to  do  my  part  to  see  that  the  individuals 
who  make  those  decisions  are  able  to  make 
them  based  exclusively  upon  the  dictates  of 
the  law  and  of  their  own  conscience  and  com- 
petence, and  in  the  absence  of  any  outside 
Influence  from  whatever  source. 


SOVIET  REPRESSION  OF  JEWS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  this  Repub- 
lic, the  American  people  have  been 
stanch  advocates  and  guardians  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
charge  us  with  the  task  of  protecting  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  within  the  law, 
to  live  by  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
and  of  his  personal  beliefs.  Included  in 
these  rights,  and  a  most  important  as- 
pect of  them,  is  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  freedom  of  movement,  within  the 
framework  of  international  treaties  and 
conventions. 

At  this  time,  the  world  is  witnessmg  a 
most  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  to  freedom  of  movement, 
as  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  imposes  on  its 
Jewish  citizens  a  virtual  ban  on  their 
emigration  to  Israel.  The  form  of  this 
repression  is  cynical  in  the  extreme,  in 
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ttxat  Jews  deriring  to  go  to  Israel  must 
now  pay  for  an  exit  visa  In  a  sum  that 
1.  almost  20  times  greater  than  the 
cost  of  an  exit  visa  was  Just  2  years  ago. 

This  cynicism  and  repression  is  fur- 
ther compounded  by  the  fact  that  where 
the  Soviet  authorities  feel  that  the  Jew- 
ish applicant  for  an  exit  visa  may  be  able 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  exit  fee,  his  per- 
mission to  apply  for  exit  Is  refused.  The 
Soviet  Ooverrmient  seeks  to  justify  these 
punitive  measures  by  relating  the  exceed- 
ingly high  cost  of  the  exit  visa  to  the 
cost  to  the  state  of  having  educated  the 
would-be  emigrants  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  transparency  of  this  claim  Is  obvi- 
ous. While  we  must  recognize  the  under- 
standable reluctance  of  any  State  to 
lose  from  its  midst,  some  of  the  best 
brains  ammig  its  citizenry,  we  must  be 
even  more  determined  to  be  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  individual  freedom  c«i 
which  our  own  Nation  was  conceived  and 
structured. 

During  the  debate  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  1948, 
Oen.  CJeorge  C.  Marshall  stated: 

Oovernmenta  which  systematically  dlsre- 
gud  the  rlghta  of  tbeir  own  people  are  not 
likely  to  reapect  the  rights  of  other  n»- 
tlons  and  other  peoples,  and  are  likely  to 
sedt  their  objectives  by  coercion  and  force  in 
the  International  field. 

Accepting  the  realism  of  these  words 
by  General  Marshall,  and  placing  them 
In  the  context  of  current  conditions  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  behoove  the 
United  States,  and  this  distinguished 
body,  to  pay  them  heed.  We  are  engaged 
In  the  preliminaries  of  expsuided  trade 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
two  governments  have  just  signed  what 
could  be  an  historic  agreement  on  arms 
limitations.  It  is  not  chauvinistic  to  con- 
clude that  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  UnlcMi  from  the  trade  agreements 
will  be  measurably  greater  than  will  be 
the  advantages  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  cannot,  and  should  not  attempt  to  use 
strong-arm  methods  in  our  commercial 
and  diplomatic  Intercourse  as  a  means  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other nation.  We  would  be  untrue  to  our 
national  heritage,  however,  were  we  to 
fail  to  use  every  means  at  our  disposal  to 
help  sdlevlate  the  unfortimate  circum- 
stances that  aflflict  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

REGULATION  OP  SECURITIES 
DEPOSITORIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  regret  that  I  read  In  this  morn- 
ing's Wall  Street  Journal  that  Mr.  Moss 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  rejected 
working  out  a  compromise  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  bill  to  regulate  securities  de- 
positories, clearing  agencies,  and  transfer 
agents.  The  article,  which  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  In  the  Recorb. 
quotes  Mr.  Moss  as  saying  with  reference 
to  the  House  bill : 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  to  them  (the 
Senate)  that  this  Is  as  far  as  we  are  wUllng 
to  go. 

The  article  also  states  that  Mr.  Moss 
said  he  was  leaving  for  California  to- 


night at  5:46,  so  that  there  would  be  lit- 
tle time  for  negotiation. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  members  of 
the  House  committee  who  could  fill  In 
for  Mr.  Moss  If  he  would  permit  It  so 
that  we  could  work  out  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills  re- 
garding these  importantrftfeas.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  which 
is  responsible  for  securities  legislation, 
Mr.  Moss  should  know  that  the  S«aate 
is  not  disposed  to  accept  ultimatums 
from  Members  of  the  House.  Certainly 
he  cannot  think  it  is  the  Senate's  respon- 
sibility that  the  House  committee  did 
not  take  action  on  this  legislation  early 
enough  in  the  session  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  a  day  or  two  af- 
ter the  House  passed  the  bill  so  that  a 
compromise  could  be  worked  out. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ate completed  its  action  on  Its  bill,  S. 
3876.  more  than  2  months  ago,  on  Au- 
gust 4.  While  Mr.  Moss  may  well  think 
that  his  bill  is  satisfactory,  it  gives  lit- 
tle consideration  to  the  banking  rela- 
tionship involved.  Perhaps  this  Is  under- 
standable, since  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  banks  nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  would 
have  expertise  in  that  area.  The  situa- 
tion is  different,  however,  in  the  Senate. 
Our  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs  Committee   has   jurisdiction   over 
legislation  affecting  both  the  securities 
industry  and  the  banking  industry.  Be- 
cause of  our  responsibility  in  both  of 
these  areas,  the  Senate  bill  establishes  a 
framework  in  which  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  is  given  clear  re- 
sponsibUity  to  develop  rules  and  regula- 
tions covering  transfer  agents  and  to 
determine  appropriate  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  clearing  agencies.  Our  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  would  also  be  responsible  for 
enforcement  over  all  institutions  which 
are  not  banks  or  subsidiaries  of  banks. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
present    relationship    of    the    Federal 
banking  agencies  with  banking  institu- 
tions, our  bill  provides  for  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  for  banks  and  bank 
subsidiaries  by  the  Federal  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  overall  super- 
vision of  these  Institutions.  It  may  be 
interesting  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  know  that  bfinks  or  bank  related 
transfer  agents  participate  In  the  trans- 
fer of  95  percent  of  New  York  and  Amer- 
ican Stock  Exchange  securities  and  are 
registrars  or  coregistrars  for  81  percent 
of    these    listed    issues.    Bank    related 
transfer  agents  do  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  all  trsmsfer  work  In  the  country. 
We,  of  course,  have  provisions  in  our  bill 
assuring  proper  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination among  all  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved.  In  other  words,  what  we 
have  In  our  bUl  Is  a  careful  balance  be- 
tween the  responsibllites  of  the  Secu- 
rities  and   Exchange   Commission   and 
those  of  the  Federal  banking  agencies. 

When  we  completed  action  on  our  bill, 
we  were  assured  by  the  Federal  agencies 
and  all  Interested  parties  that  it  was  a 
workable,  satisfactory  bill  even  though 
none  of  them  expressed  complete  satis- 
faction with  the  bill.  Of  particular  in- 


terest Is  the  fact  that  Chairman  Bums 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Cbalr- 
man  Casey  of  the  Securities  and  Ex> 
change  CoiumisslQn  stated  that  the  bill 
was  workable  and  that  it  could  be  ac- 
cepted by  them.  We  did  not  have  the 
support  of  the  banking  mdustry  for  oar 
bill  because  while  they  felt  we  had  con- 
sidered their  problem,  we  had  not  solved 
It  in  a  manner  completely  satisfactory 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secu- 
rities industry  was  not  satisfied  either 
but  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  sup- 
port the  bill  because  It  was  so  important 
to  have  legislation  this  year.  I  agree  that 
it  is  important  to  have  legislation  this 
year.  If  we  do  not.  it  is  possible  that  ar- 
rangements ■will  be  made  by  present  in- 
stitutions which  will  make  it  much  more 
difficult  to  resolve  these  issues  next  year. 
During  the  last  week  or  two  since  the 
House  bill,  which  will  likely  be  consid- 
ered today,  was  made  available  to  our 
staff,  we  have  been  working  with  dili- 
gence to  formulate  a  proposal  taking 
whatever  we  could  of  the  House  bill. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  has  far  greater  support  by  those 
who  wUl  be  affected  by  the  legislation 
than  does  the  House  bill.  This  Is  true 
with  regard  to  Federal  agencies  as  well 
as  Individual  Industry  representatives. 

In  discussions  we  have  had  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
staff,  we  flriri  that  although  our  bill  does 
not  grant  everything  the  Commission  de- 
sired, neither  does  the  House  bill.  In  fact, 
the  House  bill  creates  new  problems  for 
the  Commission  and  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  a  need  for  additional  funds  and 
staff  over  what  our  bill  would  require. 
Our  staff  has  worked  out  a  compromise 
which  graints  sidditional  rulemaking  au- 
thority to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  over  depositories  and  cleso"- 
ing  agencies.  We  have  also  included  pro- 
visions for  disclosure  of  Information  and 
provisions  assuring  competition  from  the 
House  bill.  We  have  discussed  this  pro- 
posal with  many  of  those  who  prefer  the 
Senate  bill  and  have,  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  obtained  their  support. 

The  compromise  which  we  are  offering 
to  the  House  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  for 
a  Member  of  the  House  to  say  that  the 
House  is  not  willing  to  make  any  changes 
in  their  blU  is  in  my  view  in^qx>nslble. 
We  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  negotiate  the  differences, 
but  I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  a  poorly 
drafted  House  bill  instead  of  a  carefully 
thought  out  Senate  bill  balancing  the 
equities  and  establishing  a  pattern  which 
would  result  in  the  cooperation  of  8dl 
Federal  agencies  and  Industries  Involved. 
I  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Moss  was  misquoted 
in  the  newspaper  and  that  we  would  be 
able  to  work  out  something  that  incor- 
porates the  best  of  both  bills.  ApT>arent- 
ly  he  was  correctly  quoted,  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  today  stated  that  he 
does  not  even  want  to  discuss  compromise 
language.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Moss  will  re- 
consider, but  If  that  Is  the  way  he  feels 
about  legislation  for  the  regulation  of 
securities  depositories,  clearing  agencies, 
and  transfer  agents,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee abides  by  his  decision,  then  in  the 
words  quoted  In  the  article  on  Mr.  Moss, 
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It  sbould  be  crystal  clear"  who  made  It 
mpoMible  to  wort  out  a  reaaonable  com- 
iixxaiat  on  this  Important  leglslaUon.  It 
pras  not  the  SecurltleB  and  Exchange 
::ammlMkm,  It  waa  not  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  it  was  not  the  FDIC,  it  waa 
30t  the  White  House,  nor  was  It  any  of 
the  various  industry  groups  involved  or 
±e  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  It  was  a  member 
jr  members  of  the  House  Commerce 
[Committee. 
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BICYCLE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP 

1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  «)onsor  of  8.  2440,  the  Bicycle 
TransporUtlon  Act  of  1971,  I  have  been 
delighted  by  the  bicycle  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  (S.  3939K  The  Na- 
tion's 80  million  bicycle  rtders— 7  million 
in  California  alone — wlH  benefit  greatly 
by  the  fimds  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bicycle  lanes  and  trails. 

The  bicycle  boom  is  not  a  passing  phe- 
nomenon. The  bicycle  boom  persists  and 
flourishes,  perhaps  more  In  California 
than  in  most  States.  An  excellent  article 
on  our  love  affair  with  the  bicycle  ap- 
peared In  the  October  1972  issue  of  the 
myig««iTi»  westways.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  article  by 
Mr.  Robert  Meyers  be  printed  in  the 
RscoiD  at  this  point  for  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aurticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

MOBX   POWn    TO    THS    PZDALnt 

(By  Bobart  Uaywa) 
Tb«  libbon  was  snipped  and  tb»  morning 
tun  danead  off  whlrUng  spokM  aa  some 
»v»nty-flye  blcyolea  started  down  the  con- 
crete path.  It  wa«  the  uaual  group  ol  aaaorted 
pedal  freaka :  some  racing  typea  with  helmeU 
ind  jeraeya.  toe  cllpe.  tire  pumps  and  water 
botUea:  famlUes  with  baby  tucked  into  a 
kiddle  seat  on  the  back:  an  elementary  school 
contingent  from  Pico  RlTera,  their  bikes  gaily 
faatoonad  with  ciepe  paper  woven  Into  the 
wheeto.  All  were  aaMmbled  on  a  bWMittful 
morning  laat  July  to  open  a  new  Ijos  Angelea 
County  bike  path  along  the  bank  of  the  San 
Gabriel  River .  starting  frotn  Santo  Fe  Springs 
Park. 

Wblla  a  Mke  path  opening  doesn't  oBn 
much  m  the  way  of  drama  and  excitement. 
it  Is  typical  of  the  two-wheel  fever  roUlng 
acroea  the  land.  The  bicycle  is  enjoying  its 
greatact  revival  since  ita  heyday  in  the  1890e. 
TIM  number  of  bikes  sold — 8.5  million  In 
1971 — has  doubled  over  the  last  ten  years. 
Manufacturers  are  predicting  that  in  1072 
bicycle  sales  will  outnumber  car  sales  for  the 
first  time  since  1W7.  About  75  mllUon  people 
In  the  U.S.  ride  bicycles  with  varying  degrees 
of  enthusiasm,  and  for  motives  as  Individual 
as  the  bicyclist. 

ChUdren  know  a  good  thing  when  they  aee 
It  and  have  never  abandoned  the  bike.  But 
the  current  boom  is  among  adults,  who  are 
rediscovering  one  of  the  chief  Joyt  at  child- 
hood. Por  some  It  may  be  a  longing  for  the 
time  when  learning  to  ride  without  hands 
was  the  biggest  accomplishment  demanded 
of  one.  There's  also  the  exercise  bit — the  at- 
tanqyt  to  do  somathlng,  preferably  painless. 
about  the  expanding  waistline  and  dwindling 
ego.  "PoUutlon  soluUon"  read  the  signs  on 
some  bikes,  as  a  reoognltlon  that  bikes  give 
off  no  noxious  fumes,  poison  no  streams  and 


destroy  no  ecological  systams.  For  many  bi- 
cyclists, it  Is  just  an  enjoyable  form  of  rec- 
reation, a  way  of  e^lorlng  one's  surroundings 
at  a  slower  pace,  with  famUy  and  friends. 

PlnaUy.  there  are  thoae  ardent  devotees 
who  have  abandoned  car  for  bike  aa  their 
principal  form  of  tranaportotlon.  One  of  these 
is  Prank  Steen.  who  relates  his  experiences 
in  The  Bicycle  Book.  Issued  by  UCLA's  Karth 
Action  Council.  Prank  commutes  twenty-four 
miles  a  day  by  btte  to  UCLA.  Ha  finds  that 
biking  takes  about  the  same  amount  of  time 
as  driving,  or  even  leas,  given  the  trafllc  and 
pMLTklng  piroblema.  When  the  smog  gets  bad, 
he  wears  his  gas  mask — which  must  give 
passing  motorists  a  few  sobering  momants. 
Bicycle  clubs,  magaalnes,  dealers,  repair 
shops  and  rental  services  are  proliferating, 
along  with  blkeways  and  pressure  groups  for 
more  of  the  same.  Unfortunately,  bike  thefts 
and  accldenu  are  also  rising  at  alarming 
rates. 

Americans  have  thrown  themselves  Into 
bicycling  with  gusto.  Ingenuity  and  some 
amusing  results.  Last  year,  in  El  OaJ<»i,  a 
couple  whose  romance  began  In  a  bike  singles 
club  were  married — on  a  bicycle  built  for 
two.  of  course.  Some  banks  c^er  blke-m  de- 
posit windows — for  all  the  money  saved  by 
cycling  Instead  of  driving,  perhaps.  And 
police  In  Santo  Clara,  California,  have  formed 
a  Bicycle  Park  Patrol  to  catch  vandals  In  city 
parks.  They  ride  ten -speeds  recovered  from 
bicycle  thieves. 

Man's  relationship  to  the  bicycle  dates 
back  to  the  Age  of  Invention,  the  nineteenth 
century.  Even  though  the  wheel  was  one  of 
mankmd'8  earliest  Inventions  (thought  to 
have  been  used  first  In  the  middle  Bronze 
Age,  about  2500  B.C.),  it  somehow  never  be- 
fore occurred  to  anyone  to  link  two  wheels 
together  fore  and  aft,  place  a  seat  between 
them,  put  a  steering  device  on  the  front 
wheal,  and  ride  off  under  his  own  power. 

Basically,  a  bicycle  Is  a  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicle propelled  by  ito  own  rider.  One  of  the 
earliest  bicycles  was  produced  In  Paris  In 
1816  by  J.  N.  NWpoe,  who  was  also  an  early 
axparlmenter  In  photography.  Called  by  its 
maker  a  ciUrrpMe,  NWpoe's  bicycle  was  steer- 
able,  but  it  had  no  pedals.  The  rider  pushed 
it  along  with  his  feet.  Obviously,  it  worked 
best  when  going  downhlU. 

The  following  year,  a  Oerman  named  Karl 
von  Drals  de  Sauerbrun  Introduced  what 
quickly  became  known  as  a  dralslne.  but 
which  was  referred  to  In  England  as  a  hobby- 
horse (or  dandy  horse,  because  It  was  ridden 
by  the  period's  leading  dandy,  the  Prince 
of  Wales— later  Oeorge  IV). 

In  1889.  bicycle  design  took  a  strong  stride 
forward  with  a  hobbyhorse  produced  by 
Klrkpatrlck  MacMUlan  in  Scotland.  Mac- 
MUlan's  machine  had  reciprocating  foot 
cranks  on  the  front  wheel,  allowing  the  rider 
to  propel  himself  without  having  hla  feet 
touch  ground.  For  Its  time,  this  was  a  re- 
markable achievement.  The  forerunner  of 
today's  modern  bicycles.  MacMUlan's  vehicle 
could  speed  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  But. 
alas,  it  never  caught  on.  It  was  too  far  ahead 
of  Its  time. 

In  the  early  18608.  Pierre  and  Earnest 
Mlcheaux  and  Karl  Kech  Independently  came 
up  with  similar  ideas  for  a  chain -driven  af- 
fair called  a  "velocipede."  By  1866  more  than 
400  velocipedes  a  year  were  being  manufac- 
tured— and  the  bicycle's  development  had 
begun  in  earnest.  Research  was  done  on 
"tyres."  hubs,  spokes  and  gears,  and  the  gear 
ratios  were  soon  worked  out. 

The  bicycle  that  emerged  from  all  this 
effort  waa  called  an  "Ordinary."  It  had  a 
front  wheel  that  was  often  six  feet  In  di- 
ameter. To  mount  If  you  used  a  small  step 
placed  alongside.  Becituse  of  the  distance 
from  the  seat  to  the  pedals,  you  either  had 
to  have  long  legs  to  ride  the  Ordinary — or 
you  walked.  Nevertheless,  the  extreme  height 
of  the  Ordinary  gave  the  rider  the  same  feel- 
ing of  grandeur  that  he  felt  while  riding  a 


horse.  For  those  with  lass  exalted  expecta- 
tions, the  bicycle  was  simply  a  quick  and 
easy  means  of  getting  around.  It  was  cheaper 
than  a  horse,  and  It  required  little  mainte- 
nance— repairs  could  usually  be  handled  by 
the  owner  himself  (thus  giving  the  world 
the  original  Sunday  mechanic).  With  the 
development  of  the  Ordinary,  the  Age — and 
rage — of  the  Bicycle  had  begun. 

This  new  mechanical  horse  was  not  with- 
out Its  problems,  though,  and  one  of  them 
was  that  when  a  rider  feU  off  an  Ordinary, 
he  fell  off — a  drop  of  more  than  six  feet. 
Or.  more  dangerously,  he  fell  over  the  han- 
dlebars and  could  be  hurt  by  the  bicycle 
Itself,  Relief  was  soon  In  sight — but  not  In 
the  form  of  a  soft  landing  spot.  In  1874, 
H.  J.  Lawaon.  an  Englishman,  put  together 
something  called  the  "Safety  Bicycle."  Its 
wheels  were  of  equal  diameter,  and  It  looked 
pretty  much  like  the  bicycles  of  today.  In 
1885  successful  manufacture  of  the  Rover 
Safety  Bicycle  was  begun.  By  the  18908  the 
Safety  dominated  the  market,  the  Ordinary 
was  relegated  to  the  glamorous  or  high-risk 
category,  and  the  shorthand  term  "bike" 
entered  our  vocabulary  for  the  first  time. 
But  just  aa  a  man  could  not  afford  to  fall 
sU  feet  to  the  ground,  so  the  bicycle  could 
not  continue  to  run  on  solid  rubber — or  on 
wood,  or  iron,  or  metal.  In  1888,  just  as  the 
Safety  was  gaming  acceptonce,  J.  P.  Dimlop. 
a  Belfast  veterinarian  who  knew  when  to  put 
the  wheel  before  the  bike,  produced  a  pneu- 
matic tire,  which  quickly  replaced  the  solid 
rubber  and  hollow  rubber  tires  that  had  been 
used.  Lightweight,  strong,  dependable  and 
fast,  the  pneumatic  tire  firmly  established 
the  bicycle's  wheelhold. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  as  the 
bicycle  became  an  accepted  means  of  trans- 
portotlon,  businesses  and  Institutions 
adapted  to  meet  the  change.  Stores  stayed 
open  late  at  night  to  accommodate  the  late- 
rldlng  crowd  and  mtroduced  new  products, 
mcludlng  "Bicycle"  playing  cards,  horns, 
lamps  and  gadgets  galore.  Since  country  folk 
could  travel  to  the  city  and  city  dwellers 
could  journey  to  the  country,  stores  and  rest 
houses  sprang  up  along  the  way.  and  people 
who  never  dreamed  of  living  anywhere  except 
where  they  already  were  began  to  realize 
they  could  live  somewhere  else  and  commute 
by  bicycle.  Roads  were  Improved,  laws  were 
passed  to  give  bicycles  equal  rights  with  the 
horse  and  buggy,  shops  sprang  up  overnight 
to  cater  to  the  new  bicycling  crowds — and 
Orvllle  and  Wilbur  Wright  opened  a  bicycle 
shop  In  Dayton.  Ohio. 

This  bicycle  craze  In  the  late  1890s 
spawned  a  plethora  of  new  products  designed 
to  make  bicycling  easier  or  more  enjoyable. 
There  were  Cycle  Cigarettes.  "The  Best  That 
Can  Be  Made  for  the  Money — 30  for  6c"; 
Cycle  Revolvers.  "A  Good  Thing  for  the 
Bicycle  Rider";  Bicycle  Suits  for  Men  "coat 
and  bloomers  (Icnlckers)  $3.75";  Kodak  Cam- 
eras for  Wheelmen.  "You  Press  the  Button. 
We  Do  the  Rest ";  and  Bicycle  Road  Maps, 
showing  a  handsome  twoeome  on  the  cover. 
Magazines  such  as  Collier's  and  Judge  pub- 
lished special  bicycle  issues;  and  one  news- 
paper, the  Philadelphia  Taggerts  TiTnes,  even 
attributed  the  breakup  of  the  home,  the 
breakdown  of  morals,  and  general  Indiges- 
tion to  the  bicycle. 

By  1899  about  1.8  million  bicycles  had  been 
sold  throughout  the  world,  and  the  basic 
shape  of  the  bicycle  had  been  set.  It  con- 
slated  of  rubber-tired  wheels,  a  diamond 
frame,  footbrakes  and  handlebars.  And  by 
this  time,  speed  records  had  been  achieved. 
For  example,  Charles  M.  "MUe-a-Mlnute " 
Murphy  raced  behind  a  Long  Island  Railroad 
car  over  a  mUe  course  in  57.8  seconds — and 
he  nearly  bicycled  Into  disaster  when  the 
tram  stopped  too  quickly. 

During  the  twentieth  century,  the  bicycle 
was  put  to  some  new,  more  practical  uses. 
Folding  bicycles  weighing  eighteen  pounds 
were  used  by  both  sides  In  World  War  I,  and 
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in  America  a  "Liberty"  bicycle  was  adopted 
as  a  way  around  the  rubber  and  metal 
shortages.  It  was  stondardtzed,  with  a 
twenty-two-lnoh  frame.  The  French  used 
bicycles  to  ferry  troops  to  battle. 

By  the  Thirties,  bicycles  had  acquired  bal- 
loon tires,  streamUnlng  and  chronUum  plat- 
ing. Anticipating  America's  entry  into  World 
War  II,  the  cotmtry  adopted  a  "Victory"  bi- 
cycle in  1940,  as  it  had  the  "Liberty"  bicycle 
during  World  War  I.  Average  yearly  sales  for 
the  yeare  1040  to  1060  totolled  1.2  mllUon. 

Following  World  War  II,  America  entered 
the  "Age  of  the  Middleweight."  To  meet  the 
competition  of  fast,  lightweight  European 
bicycles,  American  manufacturers  intro- 
duced a  middleweight  bike  that  was  faster 
than  the  old  trooper  American  boys  were  used 
to,  but  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  bemg 
banged  and  dropped. 

By  1060,  2.6  million  domestic  bikes  and  1.1 
million  Imports  were  sold  in  the  United 
States.  The  trend  had  clearly  shifted  to 
domestic  manufacturers,  who  offered  a  wide 
range  of  vehicle.  By  1968,  6.9  mlUion  do- 
mestic bicycles  and  1.5  mlUlon  imports  were 
sold  here.  And  today's  bicycle  boom  shows 
no  signs  of  slowing. 

Currently,  the  fashion  Is  to  load  your  two- 
wheeled  charger  up  (or  down)  with  baskets, 
bells,  lights,  streamers,  reflectors,  rear-view 
mirrors,  air  pimips,  water  bottles,  spare  tires, 
tire-patch  Uts,  oil  cans,  city  Uoense  tags, 
personalized  name  tags,  tubular  tires  (in- 
stead of  the  plainer  "clinchers")  and  cam- 
pagnolo  brakes.  Or  you  may  want  to  have 
your  bike  built  to  your  own  specifications 
(for  around  •376).  Either  way,  you  11  look 
smarter  If  you  wear  a  racing  jersey  ($13), 
shorts  with  chamois  seat  ($10),  gloves  ($8), 
helmet    ($12)    and   shoes    ($14  or  $35). 

Today,  bicycles  are  relied  upon  by  people 
around  the  world  for  personal  transportation 
(they're  especially  mobile  In  city  traffic); 
business  (who  hasn't  bought  an  ice-cream 
bar  from  the  ice-cream  wagon?);  pleasure 
and  war  ( the  bicycle  Is  reportedly  the  most 
frequent  means  of  transportation  in  South- 
east Asia) .  Bicycling  is  a  simple,  relatively 
inexpensive,  healthy  and  satisfying  means 
of  transportation,  exercise  and  relaxation. 
The  Prince  of  Wales'  dandy  horse  has 
come  a  long  way  Indeed. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  BI- 
CENTENNIAL PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  which 
created  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  I  have  main- 
tained a  keen  interest  in  the  Commis- 
sion's progress.  From  time  to  time,  most 
recently  In  committee  hearings  on  Au- 
gust 1  and  2.  I  have  tried  to  encourage 
the  Commission  to  fulfill  the  aspirations 
expressed  in  the  bicentennial  bill.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Commission 
ought  to  do  more  to  engage  the  schol- 
arly community  in  the  bicentennial 
celebration.  It  should  take  the  initiative 
to  probe  the  deeper  meanings  of  the 
Revolution  and  to  set  the  people  of  the 
country  thinking  about  the  implications 
of  the  event. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  leading  the  way  for  the 
Commission.  Leist  May  the  Library 
staged  the  first  in  a  series  of  five  sym- 
posia on  the  Revolution.  Entitled  "The 
Development  of  a  Revolutionary  Men- 
tality," the  symposium  drew  an  over- 
flow crowd  of  scholars  and  laymen.  The 
Library  has  just  smnounced  that  the  sec- 
ond of  its  symposia  will  be  held  next  May 
10  and  11.  The  topic  will  be  "The  Funda- 


mental Testaments  of  the  American 
Revolution."  No  symposium,  I  believe, 
could  address  itself  to  a  more  timely 
subject  than  an  exploration  of  the  mean- 
ing and  the  legacy  of  the  fundamental 
documents  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Prof.  Julian  P.  Boyd  of  Princeton 
University,  the  editor  of  "The  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jeflerson'V  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, will  chair  the  program  and  lead 
the  discussion.  Prof.  Bernard  Bailyn  of 
Harvard  University,  a  Pulitzer  prize  win- 
ner in  history,  will  deliver  a  paper  on 
"Common  Sense." 

Cecilia  Kenyon,  Charles  N.  Clark,  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Smith  College, 
will  speak  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Prof.  Merrill  Jensen  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  editor  of  the 
papers  on  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  former 
president  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican Historians,  will  examine  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Prof.  Richard  B.  Mor- 
ris of  Columbia  University,  another  Pu- 
litzer prize  winner  in  history,  will  dis- 
cuss the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  in  which 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  J.  Russell  Wig- 
gins, newspaper  editor  and  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  will 
bring  the  progrsmi  up  to  date  with  an 
appraisal  of  the  fundamental  testaments 
of  the  American  Revolution  today. 

These  papers  are  to  be  published  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Thus  making  them 
available  to  scholars,  teachers,  students, 
and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Library  of  Congress,  thus  making  them 
investigating  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual dimensions  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  in  making  Its  collections  and 
other  resources  known  through  a  variety 
of  activities  and  publications.  It  becomes 
the  Library  to  do  so.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission will  follow  the  Library's  exam- 
ple, for  it  is  impossible  to  learn  or  know 
too  much  about  an  event  as  profound  as 
the  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Library  of  Congress  pub- 
lication entitled  "Liberty  and  Learning, 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Program  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  June 
1970"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LlBSETT    AND    LKAEiaNG 

The  Bloentermlal  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion should  be  the  occasion  of  a  national  re- 
affirmation of  the  truths  to  which  the  Nation 
was  dedicated  on  July  4,  1776.  It  should  be  a 
time  for  rededicatlon  to  the  best  of  our  na- 
tional aspirations,  for  the  setting  of  new — 
perhaps  renewed — goals  bis  we  begin  the  third 
century  of  our  independence.  We  have  con- 
fidence that  our  form  of  government,  with  its 
Imperfections  and  even  its  failures,  has  the 
strength  and  potential  to  meet  the  challengas 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
celebrate  the  deads  of  our  founders  with 
patriotic  oratory  and  noisy  festivities.  "To 
evoke."  In  President  Nixon's  words,  "from  our 
feUow  citizens  a  deep  sense  of  pride  In  oxir 
national  heritage  and  accomplishments,  and 
to  in^lre  them  to  dedicated  effort  for  the 
fulfillment  of  national  goals  yet  to  be  at- 


tained." we  must  capture  the  spirit  tbat 
animated  the  actions  of  the  Fountllng  Fa- 
thers. We  must  understand  the  prlnetplaa 
that  Jaffsraon  cbaractarlBSd  as  "tba  brligbt 
constellaUon  which  has  gone  bsfora  us,  and 
gutdad  our  steps  through  an  aga  of  revolu- 
tion and  reform." 

ThU  u  more  than  an  exarclae  In  national 
piety.  John  Dos  Passos  wrote  In  a  much  leas 
troubled  era :  "In  times  of  change  and  danaar 
whm  there  is  a  quicksand  of  fear  undsr 
man's  reasoning,  a  sense  of  continuity  with 
generations  gone  before  can  stretch  like  a 
lifeline  across  the  scary  present."  Today  mora 
than  ever,  it  is  necessary  to  strsngthen  this 
llfeUns  by  bringing  to  the  Amartoan  people 
an  understanding  of  the  Nation's  past.  Ob- 
servance of  the  Bicentennial  can  daapen  tba 
faith  of  American  ciUzans  in  their  Inatltu- 
tlQna  and  intensify  their  resolve  to  pursue 
the  unalienable  righto  entmclatad  200  years 
ago. 

The  Library  of  Congraas,  almost  as  old  as 
the  Republic  It  serves,  has  a  special 
role  to  play  In  furthermg  this  understand- 
ing. A  major  conservator  of  the  Nation's  past, 
the  Library  contains  in  its  mUllons  of  books 
and  manuscrlpU  unparalleled  resources  for 
the  study  of  American  history.  Its  present 
collections  are  buUt  around  and  have  grown 
from  the  library  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  hlmaaif 
one  of  the  archltecto  of  our  freedom.  Con- 
gress purchased  the  Jefferson  collection  after 
the  British  had  burned  the  original  library 
in  the  Capitol  In  1814.  So  Important  U  thU 
nucleus  of  the  Library's  holdmgs  that  a  for- 
mer Librarian  of  Congress.  Archibald  Mao- 
Lelsh,  said  on  the  300th  anniversary  of  Jeffer- 
son's birth:  "If  there  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Library  of  Congraas  as  It  now  exists 
everything  which  grew  from  the  roots  Jeffer- 
son planted,  and  everything  which  relates  to 
the  spirit  Jefferson  breathed,  there  would  be 
little  of  greatness  left." 

The  Library's  coUectlons  are  a  llvmg  memo- 
rial to  Thomas  Jefferson.  During  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration,  a  memorial  to  another  of 
the  Nation's  founders  will  rlsa  on  Capitol 
HIU — the  Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  BuUdmg.  In  this  center  for  learn- 
ing will  be  housed  not  only  the  papers  of 
James  Madison  but  those  of  twenty-two 
other  Presldente  of  the  United  Stotes  and  a 
number  of  the  Foundmg  Fathers,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  great  Americans  who  have 
contributed  to  the  civilization  of  their  coun- 
try— statesmen.  Inventors,  business  leaders, 
writers,  teachers,  and  artiste.  This  memorial 
Is  particularly  fitting  for  the  man  who  wrote 
In  his  seventy-second  year: 

"The  American  people  owe  It  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  cause  of  free  Government,  to 
prove  by  their  estebllshmente  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that 
their  political  Institutions,  which  are  attract- 
ing observations  from  every  quarter  .  .  .  are 
as  favorable  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
Improvement  of  Man  as  they  are  conform- 
able to  his  mdlvldual  &  social  RlghU.  What 
spectacle  can  be  more  edifying  or  more  sea- 
sonable, than  that  of  Liberty  A:  Learning, 
each  leaning  on  the  other  for  their  mutual  & 
surest  support?" 

Madison's  words,  "Liberty  and  Learning," 
already  adopted  as  a  motif  for  the  memorial 
buildtag.  wUl  also  be  the  Library's  theme  for 
Ite  Bicentennial  Program. 

THK    LIBBABT'S     PBOCaAM 

Because  the  Library  of  Congrese  ijellevad 
that  It  had  a  very  real  contribution  to  make 
to  the  observance  of  the  Bicentennial — from 
the  eventa  leading  up  to  the  war,  through  the 
war  itself,  and  to  the  period  Immartlataly 
foUowlng  it — an  internal  cocnmlttae  was  al- 
ready considering  a  program  before  the  pas- 
sage, on  July  4,  1986.  of  Public  Law  8»-401. 
which  estebllshed  the  national  Amertean 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  It  was 
decided  that  the  Library's  extensive  pubUca- 
tlons  and  exhibits  programs  should.  Insofar 
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KMSltils,  b«  foeuMd  for  the  next  two  dac- 
Ml4  ■  on  tba  Barolutlon  aztd  tb*  foundlac  of 
tbi  BapubUo. 

la  18M  OoogroM  »pproy«d  the  UbrMy's 
pla  Ds  for  »  phAMd  prosr»m  and  subeequently 
AU^orlaMl  the  aildltlon  to  the  staff  of  svr- 
pinfr— IfiTiil  hUftorUna.  all  gpeclalUta  in 
avly  American  hletory.  They  ai«  working 
with  the  Uteartans,  blbUogn^jhers,  subject 
spc  BUlUta,  editors,  and  rteetgners  on  the  U- 
bn  ry  staff  to  dlaeemlnate  throughout  .the 
Ni^on  knowledge  at  the  Ubrwy's  reeo6roea 
at  the  Amerlean  Bevolutlon  through 
t«t<^>ne.  exhlblta.  and  special  eTente. 
leading  bletorlaiia  accepted  the  lA- 
,'•  Invitation  to  serve  on  an  advlecvy 
for  the  Library's  Amerioan  Rerol- 
ilal  program  and  met  in 
eftrty  in  January  1970  to  review 
already  under  way  and  to  dlecuas 
for  the  futxire.  Members  of  the  oom- 
mi^HMt,  all  distinguished  historians,  writers, 
editors  are:  John  R.  Alden,  James  B. 
I.  profeaeor  of  hlstray,  Ouke  University; 
J.  BeU,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  Ll- 
of  the  American  Phlloeophlcal 
JiUlan  P.  Boyd  of  Princeton,  editor 
The  Papen  of  Thomat  Jeffenon  and  past 
pnstdent  erf  the  American  Historical  Asao- 
Lyman  H.  ButtMHeld  of  Boeton,  edl- 
of  The  Adam*  Papers;  Jack  P.  Greene,  pro- 
of history  at  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Ai^rey  C.  LAnd,  research  professor  of  history, 
iverslty  of  OeorgU;  MerrlU  Jensen,  VUas 
Bseor  of  history.  University  of  Wlseon- 
finit  prealdent  of  Organisation  of  Amer- 
Hlatorlan*:  Adrlenne  Koch  of  Alexan- 
dra, Va,^  professor  of  history.  University  of 
Ml  ryland.  and  author  of  Jeffenon  and  Mad- 
i*oi»,  the  Great  Collaboration;  Bdmund  3. 
Mcigan,  Sterling  pi  i.if ssTir  of  history,  Tale 
UtlverMty;  and  Rlehanl  B.  Morris,  Oouver- 
ne  ii  Moms  profeeeor  of  history  at  Columbia 
Urjlverslty. 

PTTBLIC4TIONB 

Bibliographie*  and  guides 

Tighwit  priority  was  given  to  the  prepara- 
tlc  n  of  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  manu- 
su  Ipt  and  rare  contemporary  printed  mate- 
ria Is  In  the  Library  relating  to  the  American 
B4  volution.  So  Important  did  the  Library's 
Advisory  Committee  think  this  project  that 
It  not  only  endorsed  it  strongly  but  urged 
th  >  American  Bevolutlon  Bicentennial  Com- 
m:  salon  to  recommend  the  oompilatlon  of 
ail  illar  guides  In  each  of  the  several  Statee 
In  the  following  resolution,  adopted  Janu- 
arr  12.  1970: 

aasolved,  that  whereas,  the  conunemora- 
tlc  n  of  the  American  Revolution  Blcenten- 
ni  d  affords  an  opportunity  to  increase  an 
ui  derstandlng  of  the  Ideas  and  ideals  that 
an  <m^t.»iri  the  formation  of  the  United  Statee 
aid  the  knowledge  of  the  events  that  led  to 
ths  creation  of  the  Republic:  and 

omereas.  the  Nation  looks  to  the  American 
Ri  volution  Bicentennial  Commission  for 
gv  Idanoe  and  direction  in  selecting  and 
uidertaklng  projects  that  will  best  accom- 
pi  sh  this  greater  understanding  and  knowl- 
edje;  and 

Whereas,  there  exist  in  every  State  llttle- 
kiown  or  undiscovered  manuscript  sources 
fo  r  the  study  of  the  Revolution  and  the  life 
aid  times  of  this  period  that  will  remain 
luiused  by  scholars; 

Therefore,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
LI  brary  of  Congress  American  Revolution 
Bl  centennial  Program,  having  approved  the 
pisparatlon  and  publication  by  the  Library 
ol  Congrees  of  a  comprehensive  guide  to  its 
m  uiuscrlpt  materials  and  rare  contemporary 
piloted  materials  of  this  period,  urges  the 
Anerlcan  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
si >n  to  recommend  the  preparation  in  each 
ol  the  several  Statee  of  a  comprehensive 
giilds  to  manuscript  materials  in  the  U- 
biarles.  historical  societies,  archives,  and 
g('venunent  offices  of  that  State,  to  be  com- 


piled according  to  scholarly  standards  for 
Identifying  and  describing  such  Items  and 
to  be  published  In  a  standard  format.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  project  can  be 
of  Incalculable  benefit  to  scholars  and  to  the 
general  public  In  expanding  our  knowledge 
of  American  history.  1763-1789. 

Support  for  this  resolution  has  already 
been  expressed  by  the  offlclals  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commission, 
the  American  Historical  Association,  the 
Organization  of  American  Historians,  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History,  the  Southern  Historical  Association, 
the  Society  of  American  Archivists,  and  the 
Mantiscript  Society. 

A  project  of  this  magnitude,  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  individual  States,  will  need  co- 
ordination by  an  ^proprlate  organization 
and  adequate  funding,  possibly  through  a 
system  of  matching  Federal/State  grants  or 
foundation  support.  So  Important  Is  this 
project  to  the  obeervance  of  the  Bicentennial 
that  It  deserves  the  active  support  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. 

MeanwhUe,  as  Its  initial  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  Bicentennial  and  as  an 
aid  to  national  planning,  the  Library  pub- 
lished late  In  1968  The  American  Revolution: 
A  Selected  Reading  List.  This  38-page  paper- 
back, dealgned  for  use  by  the  general  reader 
rather  than  the  specialist,  cites  340  titles, 
ranging  from  eyewltnees  accounts  to  recent 
studies. 

A  comprehensive  work  of  lasting  value  to 
students  of  the  period  is  In  preparation,  a 
bibliography  on  Revolutionary  America  from 
1763  to  1789.  which  will  Include  more  than 
8,000  entries.  In  prees  Is  another  work,  a 
selected  bibliography  of  periodical  literature. 
Among  other  bibliography  studies  projected 
Is  a  catalog  of  the  collection  of  WlUlam 
Paden,  geographer  to  the  British  King,  who 
assembled  both  manuscript  and  printed  maps 
to  use  In  his  own  publishing  actlvltiee.  An- 
other Ls  an  analysis  of  the  Library's  holdings 
of  the  famovks  British  Admlrallty  charts 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Neptune  series. 
Facsimiles  and  other  documentary 
puhlicationt 
Bdmund  C.  Burnett's  Letters  of  Members  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  published  by  the 
Carnegie  InstltuUon  of  Washington  in  eight 
volumes  between  1921  and  1936,  has  long 
been  a  standard  research  tool  for  the  student 
of  the  period.  Additional  material  has  been 
discovered  since  Burnett's  work  went  to 
press,  however,  and  complete  letters,  of  which 
Burnett  reproduced  only  excerpts,  have  been 
found  to  contain  valuable  Information.  Prom 
Its  own  collections  and  those  of  other  In- 
stitutions and  Individuals,  the  Library  plans 
to  publish  at  least  2.000  letters  that  will  re- 
veal the  opinions  and  concerns  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  first  national  legislature.  l77t-8». 
Fundamental  to  any  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Is  that  "expression  of  the 
American  mind."  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Princeton  University  Press 
and  the  Library  will  reissue,  In  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: The  Ex>olution  of  the  Text,  with 
historical  notes  by  Julian  P.  Boyd,  and  fac- 
similes of  various  drafts,  including  the  one 
by  Jefferson  with  the  changes  made  by  Adams 
and  Franklin,  the  Committee  of  Five,  and 
the  Congress. 

Many  scholars  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
have  directed  their  attention  to  political 
and  military  problems  and  personages.  To 
add  to  the  general  reader's  knowledge  of  the 
thought,  life,  and  character  of  the  period, 
the  Library  plans  to  publish  a  volume  con- 
taining extracts  from  personal  letters. 
dlarlee,  journals,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets 
written  between  1768  and  1789.  Among  mate- 
rials In  the  Library's  collections  to  be  oon- 
sldered   for   this   purpose   are   Susan   Lear's 


diary  of  her  joximey  by  carriage  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Boston,  Thomas  Lee  Shlppen*! 
jounal  account  of  his  grand  tour,  and  Loyal- 
ist Joseph  Oalloways  secret  messages  to  hti 
wife. 

Among  the  Library's  richest  holdings  are 
its  maps  and  charts.  For  the  Revolutionary 
period  they  include  charts  of  American 
coastal  waters,  harbor  profiles,  city  plans, 
campaign  maps  by  French  engineers,  draw- 
ings of  fortifications,  the  so-called  Franklin 
map  used  at  the  Parts  peace  negotiations, 
and  the  first  map  of  the  new  United  Statee, 
Issued  in  1784.  Reproductions  of  many  of 
theee  colorful  manuscripts  and  rare  printed 
maps  will  promote  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  Influence  of  geography  on  the  Revolu- 
tion and  Illustrate  the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  Library's  holdings  of  British  and 
American  cartoons  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  will  be  published  in  book  form.  Theee 
cartoons,  with  editorial  annotations,  will 
provide  a  graphic  history  of  political  com- 
mentaury  through  a  form  of  satire  that  was 
just  coming  Into  vogue. 

Political  pamphlets  were  the  chief  vehicles 
for  the  dissemination  of  political  Ideas  In 
England  and  in  the  Colonies.  The  most 
p>opular  went  through  several  editions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Because  they  were 
so  widely  read  by  so  many  people,  few  copies 
now  remain.  To  stimulate  interest  in  over- 
looked areas  of  study,  the  Library  la  select- 
ing for  reprinting  those  rare  and  hard-to- 
find  titles  not  now  generally  available  to 
scholars.  Theee  will  be  reprinted  in  a  series 
that  will  bring  together  writings  on  the 
fundamental  issues  of  the  day  by,  among 
others,  Rokeby,  Tucker,  Shipley,  and  Cart- 
wright. 

The  first  of  the  Library's  facslmllee  relat- 
ing to  the  American  Revolution  has  already 
appeared — Paul  Revere 's  engraving  of  the 
Boeton  Massacre,  first  published  In  1770. 
This  colored  reproduction  brings  to  the  pub- 
lic one  of  the  moet  famous  engravings  in 
American  history,  a  prized  American  print 
which  la  a  memorial  to  a  landmark  in  the 
struggle  for  Independence.  Other  historic 
prints,  broadsides,  and  documents  In  the 
Library's  collections  will  be  similarly  pub- 
lished with  historical  notes  as  fimds  become 
available. 

KXKIBrTS   AVTD   TKACHIKO   AIDS 

Jefferson's  so-called  "Rough  draught"  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  In  his  own 
hand  and  with  emendations  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  John  Adams,  an  engrossed  copy 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  manuscript  Items 
from  the  Library's  collections  of  the  papers 
of  Qeorge  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
are  on  permanent  display  in  the  Main  Build- 
ing. Visitors  to  the  Library  In  recent  months 
have  seen  an  exhibit  entitled  "Boston  200 
Tears  Ago,"  which  depicted  In  engravings, 
maps,  broadsides,  and  rare  books  from  the 
Library's  collections  the  mood  and  life  of 
the  city  that  in  1769  was  ready  to  lead  the 
Colonies  Into  open  rebellion.  A  similar  dis- 
play was  mounted  for  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Boston  Massacre.  Engravings,  pamphlets, 
portraits,  and  mantiscripts,  on  view  from 
March  5,  1970 — the  200th  anniversary  of  this 
violent  confrontation  with  British  author- 
ity— present  the  event  itself,  the  American 
and  English  reaction,  and  the  trial  that  fol- 
lowed. 

In  the  Great  Hall  a  major  exhibit,  drawing 
upon  all  the  resources  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
grees, will  be  opened  before  the  Bicentennial 
year.  Planned  to  give  the  public  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  from  its  beginnings  to  the  founding 
of  the  Republic,  It  will  remain  on  view 
throughout  the  celebration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial. Smaller  displays  will  highlight  spe- 
cial events  and  developments.  A  book  baaed 
on  the  matter  exhibition  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  visitors,  as  well  as  a  souvenir  of  the  cele- 
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bratlon  and  a  oomrenlent,  illustrated  capsule 
Iilstory  of  the  American  Revolution. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Madison  Build- 
ing not  only  will  it  be  possible  to  reclaim 
fonner  exhibit  areas  In  the  Main  BuUdlng, 
now  of  necessity  preempted  for  work  areas, 
but  the  Madison  Exhibition  Hall,  with  a  new 
gaUery,  will  become  available. 

In  keeping  with  the  Library's  theme  of 
stimulating  learning  at  all  levels  about 
American  lltserty,  a  portable  exhibit,  designed 
for  reproductlcm  and  distribution  as  a  class- 
room teaching  aid,  has  been  developed  and 
successfully  tested  in  secondary  schools  in 
the  Washington  area.  Support  is  now  being 
sought  for  its  production  for  wider  distribu- 
tion for  use  by  schools  and  public  libraries. 

ST1CP06IA    AKD    SPBCIAL    EVXNTS 

In  a  series  of  symposia  historians  will  in- 
terpret the  Revolution  and  its  effecU  on  the 
United  Statee  and  other  covmtrles  of  the 
world,  especially  as  revealed  In  the  Library's 
collections.  Of  primary  Interest  to  scholars. 
the  effect  of  this  series  on  the  writing  and 
teaching  of  history  could  be  felt  In  both 
classroom  smd  seminar.  Foundation  oupport 
for  the  series,  already  assvired,  will  enable 
the  Ubrary  to  hold  the  first  symposltmti  In 
1971.  The  published  papers  of  each  symposi- 
um and  a  collection  of  the  lectures,  pub- 
lished In  book  form  at  the  conclualon  of  the 
series,  should  form  a  provocative  addition  to 
the  historiography  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Other  special  events  marking  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Revolution  are  in  the  planning 
stage.  Among  them  are  concerts  of  18th- 
century  music,  reflecting  for  this  preeent 
day  one  of  the  pleasant  recreations  of  the 
men  and  women  caught  up  in  the  struggle 
for  Independence. 

PBOJXCTS     nf     WHICH     THK     LIBEAKT     CAN 
COOFBUTE 

The  successful  culmination  of  a  struggle 
that  at  times  seemed  hopeless,  the  American 
Revolution  became  a  beacon  tor  all  peoples 
seeking  liberty.  Probably  no  single  event  in 
man's  history  had  so  strong  an  impact,  over 
so  long  a  period  of  time,  on  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  world's  population.  Describing 
this  impact  and  demonstrating  our  interest 
In  the  histories  of  other  nations  so  cloeely 
allied  with  our  own  should  be  prime  consid- 
erations In  the  observance  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial. 

The  Library  has  explored  the  possibilities 
of  surveying  manuscripts  In  other  countries 
that  reveal  the  Impact  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, with  the  hope  that  such  of  theee 
manuscripts  as  have  not  yet  been  ftilly  and 
reliably  copied  can  be  microfilmed.  Unpub- 
lished sources  throwing  light  on  this  subject 
exist  among  private  papers  and  official  rec- 
ords In  both  government  archlvea  and  pri- 
vate depoaltorlea.  The  existence  of  much  of 
thla  material  la  already  known,  but  until  a 
comprehenaive  survey  la  made,  scholars  can 
only  guess  at  the  quantity  of  undiscovered 
sources;  and,  imtU  they  are  readUy  avail- 
able In  microfilm,  they  cannot  be  fully  uti- 
lized by  the  scholarly  community. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
LC'a  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Pro- 
gram have  expressed  strong  Interest  In  a 
body  of  sources  of  great  importance  for  his- 
torical reeecu-ch  but  at  present  under  poor 
bibliographical  control  and  therefore  hard  to 
use  and  UtUe  exploited.  These  are  foreign 
newspapers,  a  medlvim  which,  aa  the  eight- 
eenth century  advanced,  increasingly  re- 
corded and  reflected  events  In  America  and 
their  meaning  aa  imderatood  In  E\irope.  No 
comprehenaive  guide  exiata  to  files  of  early 
Europeain  newspapers  held  In  either  the 
countries  of  their  origin  or  elsewhere,  In- 
cluding libraries  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
therefore  almost  always  difficult,  and  some- 
times nestfly  impossible,  to  determine  pre- 


cisely what  papers  w«re  published  in,  say, 
1775.  m  such  cities  as  Madrid,  BrusseU,  or 
Dublin;  or.  If  one  knows  ■oma  of  the  titles 
wanted,  to  teU  wbers  good  files  may  be 
found,  of  either  originals  or  pbotoreproduc- 
tlons.  A  systematic  siirvey  of  files,  wherever 
held,  followed  by  a  mlcrofllmlng  program,  la 
thua  a  very  aerioua  need.  Such  a  program 
would  Incidentally  provtfle  an  appropriate 
meana  by  which  European  nationa  and  their 
learned  organizations  could  contribute  to 
the  approaching  c<MnmemoratlonB.  If  It  were 
followed,  as  It  should  be,  by  a  publlahed 
guide  and  International  exchangee  of  micro- 
filmed fUss  of  newspapers,  it  would  enhance 
the  resources  of  scholarly  Institutions  In  a 
number  of  countries. 

No  funds  are  available  at  present  for  either 
the  manuscript  or  newq>^>er  copying  pro- 
grama.  Both  activities  are  worthy  of  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commlaslon. 

Anothsr  project,  much  more  restricted  In 
scope  but  of  primary  imp(»tanoe,  would  give 
scholars  easier  access  to  Amerioan  news- 
papers for  the  formative  period.  Clarence 
Brigham  performed  the  herculean  task  of 
listing  American  newspapers  for  the  period 
1690  to  1820.  His  painstaking  research  iden- 
tified hundreds  of  fugitive  papers,  verified 
their  changing  titles  and  publlsherB,  and  lo- 
cated the  remaining,  sometimes  unique,  cop- 
ies In  Amerioan  depositories.  Historians  of 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  however,  can 
use  his  work  only  with  difficulty  because  of 
Ita  geographical  arrangement.  A  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Brigham  findings  in  chronologi- 
cal order  would  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  thla  ready  reference  tool  for  a  study  of 
the  Revolution. 

An  area  that  needs  to  be  explored  la  the 
field  of  diplomatic  history.  The  ancient  work 
of  Jared  Sparks  on  American  diplomatic 
correapondence  and  Ita  expanalon  and  revi- 
sion by  Francia  Wharton  are  both  obvloualy 
deficient,  but  the  taak  of  preparing  an  ade- 
quate edition,  drawing  upon  the  material 
now  known  to  exist,  haa  not  been  attempted. 
Although  the  project  would  be  large  and 
costly,  It  ahould  not  be  neglected  If  we  are 
to  comprehend  fully  the  role  the  Infant  na- 
tion played  on  the  world  scene  and  the  con- 
flicting forces  that  helped  or  hindered  the 
American  struggle  for  independence. 

COIfCXtTSIOlf 

A  people  who  would  preserve  their  liberty 
must  conatantly  atrlve  to  Increase  their 
learning.  They  must  deepen  their  awareness 
of  that  liberty's  roots,  of  Its  meaning  In  the 
light  of  new  Interpretatlona,  of  Its  applica- 
tions to  the  Nation's  preeent  needs  and  chal- 
lenges. The  Library  of  Congress.  In  Its  ob- 
servance of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  will  dedicate  the  priceless 
materials  in  the  national  collections  and  the 
specialized  knowledge  of  Its  staff  to  the  fur- 
therance of  liberty  through  learning. 


Station  KIXV,  Los  Angalaa,  and  Radio  SU- 
tlon  KDBB  and  KOSO-YM  lb  Palm  aprtacs. 

In  addition  be  has  coDduotad  an  eztenaton 
course  on  "BvaluaUng  tba  WorJd'i  »awa"  at 
UOLA  School  of  JoumaUam  slnoe  IMS  and 
is  a  faculty  member  of  Bet>raw  Unloo.  Bobool 
of  Education  sinoe  1971,  offartog  two  coursaa: 
•Israel  Between  tba  World  Powefa"  and 
•World  Preas  and  Jewry". 

Dr.  Kaplan  la  on  the  Loa  Angles  Ooonty 
HOQ>ltal  Oommlaalon  and  an  economic  con- 
sultant for  Beverly  Hills  Banoorp  and  sub- 
sidiaries. In  addition  ha  is  a  mambar  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Telarlaloo  Arts  and 
Scienoee.  the  Amerioan  Fadaratton  of  Tale- 
vision  and  Badlo  Artlsta  and  Pbl  Delta 
Kappa,  education  honor  sodsty. 

He  is  a  trustee  and  mamber  o(  the  board 
erf  the  Beverly  Hills  Lod(e  ol  Bijal  Bftth,  a 
mamber  of  the  board  ot  the  Flanaad  Parent- 
hood AsB'n  of  OranfB  County.  Inc..  and 
Qrand  ConselUer  ot  the  OooseU  L'Acadamla 
du  VIn,  Bordeaux,  France. 

A  dedicated  supporter  ot  the  Isratf  Bond 
program  sUioe  Its  Inception  In  1961.  he  has 
made  inestimable  contributions  In  terms  of 
leadership  Inspiration  and  concrete  financial 
help  to  the  upbuUdlng  o*  the  State  of  Iiraal 
and  previously  was  Los  Angeles  community 
reppeeentaUve  cm  the  Los  Ang^aa-Math 
SlKtar  City  program  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  of 
the  Anti -Defamation  League. 

Highlights  of  his  long  career  have  baan  a 
two-hour  debate  with  the  Consul  Oenaral  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  on  the  Mld-Mst 
conflict  (in  1968) ,  his  role  as  historical  con- 
sultant on  "Let  My  People  Oo,"  a  one-hour 
documentary  televised  nationwide  over  100 
stations,  and  his  poet  as  dean  of  Universal 
College,  TBI  Aviv  University. 

Dr.  Kaplan,  who  la  listed  in  "Who's  Who  In 
World  Jewry,"  U  currentiy  completing  a  ma- 
jor literary  work,  "As  if  There  were  No  To- 
morrow," which  deals  with  human  Involva- 
ment  before  and  during  tba  Six-Day  War. 


DR.  RALPH  KAPLAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  remarkable  man.  Dr.  Ralph 
Kaplan.  Dr.  Kaplan,  a  columnist,  news 
commentator,  teacher,  and  lecturer,  has 
been  singled  out  for  honor  by  the  Loe 
Angelee  Israel  Bond  organization.  In 
spite  of  his  long  and  devoted  service  to 
Israel  and  to  other  causes,  this  Is  the  flrrt 
time  that  Dr.  Ks«)lan  has  permitted  any 
organization  to  honor  him. 

The  statement  Issued  by  the  organi- 
zation states: 

Dr.  Kaplan  writes  a  regular  coltimn  for 
th*  Van  Nujrs  News  and  the  Orange  County 
Register  and  broadcasts  regulai^y  over  Radio 


MONTANA  DEFENSE  INSTALLATION 
PACTS— REPORT  BY  SENATORS 
MIKE  MANSFIELD  AND  LEE  MET- 
CALP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresldaQt,  a 
general  cons<^dation  of  moneyB  to  be 
expended  by  the  Departmect  oi  Defense 
In  Montana  during  fiscal  year  1»73  is  as 
fc^ows: 

MUltarypay "^{^.'^ 

ClvUlanpay ^i'^'noo 

Reserve  and  Quart J'^S^ 

MUltary  construction ll'XS'nnn 

Other ao.a87.ow 

l^d^    1M,8M,000 

auLMOOw  Aia  roacx  basb 

The  present  populaUon  o<  Olasgow  Air 
Force  Base  Is  in  excees  of  2,500  people. 
and  more  than  560  homes  are  now  ooco- 
pied. 

By  the  end  of  neart  June  1973  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  approalmateiy 
850  families  residing  oo  the  basa. 

The  current  Air  F>orce  payroll  is  l»l.- 
843  monthly. 

The    Tumpane    payroll    is    $218,306 

monthly. 
Construction  projects  now  underway: 

Aircraft  parking  ramp $1,300,000 

Alert  buUdlng 196.000 

Fuel  hydrant  repair «,000 
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The  tlr&eld  should  be  reactivated  no 
Inter  than  December  1.  1972.  B^52'a 
a  30uld  arrive  soon  thereafter. 

The  Safeguard  depot  Is  (H>eratlo(iaI. 
Ilw  ooostructloD  contract  will  be  com- 
I  toted  dinrliiff  October  1972. 

The  Amrust  payroll  for  the  Safcffuard 
cepot  was  $110,422. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  House 
t  a  delete  $1,370,000  from  the  Depcu-tment 
c  f  Defense  appropriations  bill  to  support 
t  oe  Saf eftiard  Logistics  Command  which 
1  icludes  the  depot.  The  Senate  was  suc- 
ceasful  In  having  this  $1.6  mlTllnn  re- 
stored to  the  Department  of  Defense 
{ pproprlations  bill  on  which  the  con- 
lereea  have  agreed. 

The  House  also  recommended  deletion 
cf  $1.3  mllUon  in  operation  and  malnte- 
lance  funds  for  contract  sxipport  for 
( Glasgow.  This  money  was  for  the  facility 
support  of  the  Safeguard  depot.  Again, 
t  tie  Senate  was  successful  in  restoring 
t  tktae  funds  to  the  bill  and  the  conferees 
I  greed. 

The  Mountain- Plains  School  has  av- 
I  Toadmately  130  famines  comprising  ap- 
I  irozlmately  500  students  in  the  program 
now.  By  December  30,  they  anticipate 
1  lavlng  200  families  of  approximately  800 
{lersoos. 

There  are  167  staff  members,  includ- 
ing 60  professional  instructors— the  re- 
1  oainder  being  clerical,  custodial,  and  ad- 
I  olnistrative.  It  is  expected  that  In  De- 
( ember  there  wUl  be  93  instnictural  staff 
1  or  MO  students. 

Twenty-five  of  the  107  families  are 
irom  Dolnorlty  groups — 17  Indian  and 
(Ight  Mexican-American. 

On  the  staff  are  18  minority  mem- 
liers — 12  Indians,  four  Mexlcan-Amerl- 
(ans.  and  two  East  Asians. 

Ttte  monthly  payroll  for  staff  and  stu- 
ilcDts  is  $180,700  and  by  December,  it 
:  hould  be  $220,000;  $12,300  per  month  is 
I  budgeted  for  usage  of  base  facilities  and 
125,000  per  month  for  utilities.  Seventy- 
(oe  staff  members  live  on  base,  paying 
;  110.600  per  month  to  the  Air  Force  for 
lousing. 

HEW  will  soon  develop  a  proposal  and 
■ecommend  a  grant  in  excess  of  $300,000 
o  establish  a  health  program  at  the  base, 
rhe  Senate  colloquy  with  Senators  Mag- 
rtTBOir  and  Cottok  should  provide  incen- 
tv9  to  the  Department  to  expedite  this 
!>rogram.  Presently,  there  is  one  Public 
iealth  Service  doctor  there  on  temporary 
luty.  The  ultimate  g:o€il  Is  full  utilization 
i>f  the  hospital,  but  the  $300,000  will  not 
kchleve  that  result.  We  are  pressing  HEW 
o  develop  both  a  short-range  and  long- 
erm  plan  to  provide  adequate  and  com- 
>lete  medical  care  at  the  base. 

AVCO  is  still  employing  227  people  at 
^e  base  on  an  Army  contract  which  will 
izptre  on  February  1.  1973.  Tlie  Army 
las  tentatively  agreed  to  consider  ex- 
endlng  most  of  this  contract  for  an  ad- 
litional  year.  We  should  be  hearing  so<»i 
>n  the  flna.!  details. 

The  WIN  program  is  employing  60  peo- 
>le  and  could  handle  more  if  funds  are 
nade  available  through  the  State.  This 
s  sm  outstanding  project. 

AVCO  and  the  Air  I^>rce  are  still  in 
lUspute  over  the  award  of  the  contract 
lupport  function  to  the  Tumpane  Co. 
Phe  QAO  is  Investigating  and  will  soon 
ssue  a  report. 


ICALlCSrkOM    AIM    fOBCa    BASS 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  did  not  submit  a  budget 
request  for  any  construction  at  Malm- 
strom  Air  PVjrce  Base. 

During  a  visit  by  Appropriation  and 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff  mem- 
bers Mike  Rexroad  and  Gordon  Nease  in 
March,  at  our  request,  it  was  determined 
that  the  base  needed  a  base  supply 
warehouse  and  an  automotive  mainte- 
nance/administration facility.  When  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
was  considered,  it  was  requested  that 
these  two  projects  be  added  to  the  bill, 
the  warehouse  at  $614,000,  and  the  auto- 
motive maintenance  facility  at  $531,000. 

These  items  were  not  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  were  added  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ference committee  agreed  to  authorize 
these  buildings. 

Later,  the  necessary  fimds  were  pro- 
vided in  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bill.  Construction  should  be- 
gin thils  spring. 

The  headquarters  air  base  group 
building,  approved  last  year,  is  just  being 
completed  and  should  be  ready  for  dedi- 
cation the  end  of  this  month. 

The  women's  dormitory,  which  was 
obtained  last  year,  is  In  the  final  design 
phase  and  construction  should  start  in 
December. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done  with 
nonappropriated  funds  at  the  commis- 
sary, the  post  exchange,  arts  and  crafts 
shops,  and  the  NCO  and  officers  clubs. 

TTie  economic  impact  of  the  base  con- 
tinues to  contribute  approximately  $88 
million  per  year  to  the  Great  Palls  area. 

For  next  year,  we  are  considering  the 
advisability  to  include  two  projects  at 
the  base ;  First,  another  airman's  dormi- 
tory to  replace  four  pre -Korean  era 
dormitories.  These  older  dormitories  are 
prohibitive  in  their  maintenance,  and 
four  of  them  can  be  replaced  by  one 
building;  second,  there  is  a  need  for  an 
additional  automotive  heated  storage 
facility.  This  building  pays  for  itself  in  a 
relatively  short  time  through  decrease  in 
automotive  maintenance  costs  and  de- 
preciation from  severe  winter  weather. 

We  are  still  working  on  $150,000  for 
the  Air  Quard  at  Great  Falls  Interna- 
tional. No  decision  has  been  reached. 
Yesterday,  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
advised  us  that  a  weapons  storage  facil- 
ity will  be  constructed  at  Great  Falls 
International  Airport  for  the  Montana 
Air  National  Guard.  Maj.  Gen.  I.  G. 
Brown  will  visit  Great  Falls  soon  to  con- 
fer with  local  officials  on  this  project  and 
other  Air  National  Guard  matters.  The 
weapons  facility  will  cost  approximately 
$300,000. 

The  question  of  upgrading  the  Minute- 
man  access  roads  is  still  under  review 
in  the  Air  Force.  A  decision  should  be 
ready  during  November. 

Hardening  of  the  Mlnuteman  sites 
probably  will  not  be  accelerated  as  we 
asked. 

CONBAD    ABM    ARKA 

On  October  3,  the  Army  announced 
the  formal  termination  of  the  construc- 
tion contracts  for  the  Safeguard  ABM 
facilities  in  Montana.  Contracts  termi- 
nated were  valued  at  over  $181  million. 


Work  had  been  suspended  on  May  27, 
1972.  Approximately  $11  million  in  con- 
struction was  completed  in  the  winter  of 
1971. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1973  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill,  the  Houie 
of  Representatives  included  a  provision 
to  reduce  the  funds  available  for  oom- 
munity  impact  assistance  to  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  by  $6  million.  Had 
this  reduction  been  sustained,  the  Safe- 
guard Command  woud  not  have  been 
able  to  meet  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
requirements  now  imder  review. 

The  Senate  restored  the  $6  million, 
and  in  conference,  the  House  receded. 
Thus,  sufficient  funding  is  available  to 
meet  the  foreseeable  requirements  in  the 
Conrad  area. 

A  most  important  project  still  pending 
is  the  kitchen  and  multipurpose  class- 
room for  the  new  elementary  school  now 
under  construction  at  Conrad.  This  proj- 
ect was  disapproved  by  the  Safeguard 
Command  but  is  being  reconsidered  at 
our  request.  Now  that  the  military  con- 
struction bUl  has  passed  with  the  $6  mil- 
lion for  community  impact,  we  believe 
early  approval  can  be  expected. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
originally  took  the  position  that  small 
business  loans  could  not  be  made  to 
trailer  parks,  apartment  owners,  and  real 
estate.  Last  week,  we  were  successful  in 
convincing  SBA  that  in  this  particular 
instance;  that  is,  the  ABM  cancellation 
at  Conrad,  small  business  loans  should  be 
authorized  for  trailer  parks,  apartment 
owners,  et  cetera.  We  emphasized  that 
this  was  clearly  the  Intent  of  Congress 
when  the  "Agnes"  bill  was  passed  with 
my  amendment.  Instructions  have  gone 
to  the  field  to  process  these  loans. 

A  number  of  community  action  proj- 
ects are  still  being  processed.  A  summary 
of  these  actions  Eind  their  status  Is 
attached. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
still  has  not  released  $19  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972  Federal  highway  fimds  for 
road  construction  in  the  five-county 
area.  There  Is  little  we  can  do  about  this 
as  the  administration  appears  adamant 
hi  impounding  these  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
entitled  "Status  on  Montana  ABM  Im- 
pact Actions"  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  , 
as  follows : 

Stattjs  on  MoirrANA  ABM  Impact  Actions 
During  the  June  8-9  visit  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Economic  Adjustment  Task  Force  to 
the  Montana  ABM  impact  area,  44  sp«clflc 
actions  were  requested  of  the  Federal  Team. 
Nine  additional  requests  were  added  during 
follow-on  visits  in  late  June  and  July,  "rtiis 
report  summ&rl2se8  the  status  of  crurent  ac- 
tions on  the  community  requests. 

In  t«rms  of  the  overall  progress,  the  53  ac- 
tions can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Approved  cmd  in  process 

Community  advised  that  local  applica- 
tion can  be  approved  on  submission. - 
Action  in  progress,  initial  favorable  re- 
sponse   

Action  in  progresB,  Initial  negative  re- 
sponse    

Disapproved 4 

Action    still    pending 1 


31 


1 


8 


8 


Total   68 
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P»rticularlv  helpful  action  ha«  hMox  «f-  iiilnl«tr»tton  (BBA).  Boonomlc  Derelopment 
fec^^  o^  pSle«i  Team  member,  r^-  Administration  (EDA)  Housii^  ^^^ 
JSTin  Montana  from  SmaU  BuMnee.  Ad-     Development  (HUD) .  PannwB  Home  Admin- 

STATUS  OM  MOHTAHA  ABM  IMPACT  ACTIONS 
lAi  ot  S*pt  15, 1*721 


istratlon  ( TJBDA-FHA) ,  Department  at  Labor, 
Federal  Highway  Admlnlstratton.  and  Mm 
Federal  Aviation  Admlnlrtrmtkin. 


AdiM 


AcUm  ifMcy  (Ktion  d«lt)      Curfknt  ttalM> 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 

I  Hi«hw»»i  Eip«lit»»i».0OO.O0Oiii  fncai  y«tf  1972  F«d»fil  hiih-    DOT  (ASAP) 

5(iy  funds  and  fiscal  VMf  1973  programf  for  currently  ptanned 
projicts,  with  sp««ial  •mphasis  on  5-county  area. 

2.  UWyRwiWlUUonDi* '^dSii^"*'"  ^'^"' 

3.  R.p«i  sp.ll*.y  at  Tiber  R.s.rv,.r °*f?l^;U"?  \mZ^t^ 

Cycle). 

4  ExwKlrte  payment  on  (kwrad  sewer  and  watef  prolectt ,^?!^^''^"*'*^; 

*:  R^jreawn  planning  for  Sw.«  0am  and  Tiber  Reservoir USDA  (continuint) 

6.  Plannini/Technical  Assisunce  for  City-County  jail  for  Shelby..  LEAA^Ute (September 

7.  |„p,oyemeMof  Minut^nanRoadwey. ^'by^OcttbUm^^^  *"*""'' 

8.  Expedite  hardening  of  Malmstrom  Minuteman  Field Air  Force  (August  1»7Z) 

9.  Expedite  Small  Watershed  Projects USOA-SCS  (August  1»7Z). -- . 

10  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Program  in  Conrad  (Horizon  Lodge) HUD  (*"»»*  l'^^^.:^V 

1?:  K  InTefpreUtion  of  TfMty  on  use  of  26-m.le  wattr  line ''OD^W^of  E^n^»««« 

12.  Marias-Milk  lrrig*tio«  Project "(SW?'  '"**"" 

13.  Seww-water  for  Shetb, "^gSib^V^*"'*"^" 

14.  Indoor  Swimming  Pool-Conrad HUD  (Septwiber  1972) 

15.  Repair  of  Conrad  Cit,  StrMb HUD^FEGUARO  (August 

U.  HUl-Burton  Assistance  to  SbeH>y/TooJe  County  HospiW HEW/State  (September  1972) 

17.  Nur«ngHomelmproy«ne«tassisti.KeInShrt»y ?!?^r!^o*L^,*!wS^  "'"^• 

18.  Cross-Wind  Runway  Facilities-  Stwiby FAA  (October  1972) 

19.  GalaU  Water  Line  and  Water  District FHA  (October  1972) 


(e)  DOT  yetr-eed  fiscal  year  1972  allocation  amounted  to  «.500,(»0.  DOT  5!*  •*r*2li)r25! 

^  bf  slpt  6.  1«7)  tkal  additi»n»i  Ist  t»lt  fiscal  yee,  1973  obt.g.tto-1  reg— t.et  ji,5«C.00C 
co^be  dtact«l  subject  to  0MB  weivef  ot  nationwide  expeedttwe  oM^  0*'/*!!P?; 
(untortuwiely  u«li»Bfabto)  to  July  29  request  is  la  procwa  •■f'»«P5SA  eSSU^^^ 
id  M»  fSSTyeer  1973  FhWa  fmdieg  H,  '»P£.«~/«2«-*i«lSii?!2L«s  Md 

^  bwT!?  SJiJr^iSi  from,  Stat^  "^rnrSirJl^T^JLWSJ^ 
tni  n.  Thto  prtjict  was  ••ifcwtxad  by  tlM  Senate  oa  Oct.  12. 1972  »«» it  new  iwe  »  ■• 

<dKrt^^h!^l^'^><>'  ha«  •<»v'»«l  ">  (letter  of  Aut  2«)  that  Snj««y  Project  dots  net 
^  'h«?lK«We  beeelit/cost  (B/C)  ratio  wtrtiin  Manas-Milk  ^^^^^.'^^^^ 

to  conduct  sapvate  B/C  anolytis  of  SpiMway  project  alon.  including  at«y  fertwe  t«  (tow«- 

streem  popoMioes. 
^liuIiSl'SSWlKOA  scheduled  for  Jamwry  1973  foltowing  completioii  of  Moi.t»«e  mtw 

Reeource  Beiard  report  on  use  ot  water  line.  ,  ,    .        ^^.  ^ 

(a)  LtAA  is  arrannng  for  comprehensive  conaulUnt  evaluatiofi  of  criminal  lusUca  n««^  o* 

ToiePiiBdera,iSd  Liberty  C(Si«ty  (ConsulUnt  evaluation  wlH  be  wittaHrt  coet  to  communrt«. 

(c)  Mr  SUff  hafreqiwated  analysis  of  costs  and  benefits  for  upgrading  roedweys  from  SAC. 
Analysis  due  mid-October.  .     ..  ....  »..i_ 

(d)  Air  Force  has  been  requested  (memorandum  of  Aut.  4)  to  Pf"***" '«^,  •^J^*'  l?!  Jta 
Strom  arer  MinutemaiTVrogram.  Action  would  reaJt  in  initial  Wneg  for  •*y^»'*,  ** 
Force  response  has  just  (Sept.  14)  bewt  received-recommending  apinat  the  accMeratioe. 
Alf  Force  reaponse  must  now  be  evalueted.  .....  .     ..-- 

(a)SCS  hsaad«iMd(Au(.  15)  that  all  Montana  projecu  have  been  exp«J«ed.  Furthw  aeteJec attoe 
of  Big  Spring  Creek  Pr4«et  (F»'«<»»  Couity)  being  inve»tt|rt*l. 

SystM  eompooenf^aSte  tke  »••>*'«"•  'V5^''^,^I'!!l,!Jli5^.,'^'^ 

(.jSte^tsSoJSS^Au'Jw.Xivaik'??:^^^ 

it  wrwit  5H>5i«Mn»*i^  rate  ol  WttM  Re««iee.^»»dn««».  Propoa^l  rev.s»«  te  ^mt». 

(c!'SirW^.^.5S5a«51»s.pt^,^^^^ 

MnSng  ttnt^tA  for  Oct.  lO-U  in  SiMtby  to  mrahtate  portkHi  te  be  finenced  tkrongk  USDA- 

(d)"AUtoSSirb'liSirevi«red  by  HUD  Dwiver  Region.  AppUoUon  has  not  rec«»ad  i*hal 
tavS5S7en«S<rdii  to  lack  o*  urbnn  denaitv  preeaum.  Bnlior  Beereatwn  grant  tbroait 
Oepartnwrt  <*  I ntnrior  (BOR) and  SUU  is  abo bejngexjjorjjd.       __.._,   ^^  ^^    . 

(O^Siat  apetotton  for  repeving  mate  ^"I^^^^^j*^  Z^oZ^te^ISIiiWtfcl 
HUD  indkSCTapplieation  can  m»w  be  ™«»?'^/*;2«5iR  !???!i?JS!^ 
Conrad  stfMts  can  be  •ppr»»^»«l  •STfft^* tSatJS^  KM  !J2SlT?*e  Pr«eM««. 
.  (d) HiU-BiirtMi tnnds wereTndndwJ ie HEW a«d La*o^APp»<J^ ■*»!!1I!1T S-taSSi 
Contimtaiioo  o4  Hi«-Burtt>n  fiacal  year  1973  •ff^Prtrt-H.  »^  ".  *  "T^'  r.^^1^ 
appHcations  of  Category  A  urgency  comperaWe  to  Sbetky  have  already  bnen  recwvnd  by  tk* 

Sbta. 


20.  System  for  Financing  RemovaiyRenovation  of  Old  SUuctures  in    "SDA-^^HA^H"i^^ 


Sbatby, 

21.  FAS  534 


Upp.ding State/FHWA  (AugttJt  1972). . 

SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 


22  Local  small  business  firms  will  require  low  interest  loans  to    SBA  (August  1972). 
provide  relief  under  current  business  situation.  Legislative 
action  may  be  necessary. 


23   Assistance  in  locating  purchasers  for  the  numerous  private    HOD  (ASAP).. 
mobile  homes  in  the  (ionrad  area  which  represents  a  serious 
debt  burden  to  local  developers. 


24   Assist  (>)nrad-Shelby  area  in  identifying  prospective  industries 
which  will  meet  local  community  assets  and  basic  agri-busi  ness 

otientatiofl.  ^  .  .,    ,     ucd/d>d 

25,  Comprehensive  economic  impact  and  reuse  study  for  MbK/CAK 
areas. 


OEA/SBA/EOA  (September 
1972). 

ACDA/State  (Juty) 


(b)  FAA  has  advised  Shelby-Toota  Connty  tket  local  application  can  be  funded  witk  53 

(d)  Actual  application  has  not  bnen  received.  This  prefect  sUetchM  nMrty  60  iwtee,  anrvwg 
approiimaSly  50  families  Cent  per  family  may  waU  be  protubilive  ($50  (»r  mn-fc). 
pntriMHty  does  exist  that  addiUooal  feed  lot  activity  for  the  area  coutd  make 

(0  USD"-FHrOT^'C?Jl*a*uthofiie  fmancing  for  removal  of  «4der  rtructurw  am)  raule  ter  itaw 
housing.  Similar  procedure  mnit  be  developed  through  HUO  tmencing  renoval-Ki  of  oMer 

(a)S^uT.^n™nrafHi',hiivs  ha.  indlcnUd  thnt  FAS  534  aH-wnnth^  upr.din.  ••«  be 
advanced  to  November  19/3. 

W\  R^Mf  leeislation  introduced  by  Sonators  Mansfield  and  Malcalf  was  enacted  as  Sacfinn  E 

■  ^  '      orAiJSrRlKef  JlSTpubUc  Uw  92-3«S)  ProvisHWs  provide  fo,  long  term  (up  t.  30  y^ 

low  intereet  (5H  pwcent)  loee  to  mSnaneo  embnn  UainwindelKndnnei.  Thn  S» 


2fi  and  wet  ratiMd  on  Aug.  i  rer  purpms  m  w«  P""*— --.■■?;; -J.  "Tir^^Tl^^ 
to  SBA  to  indnde  reel  property  involvtnt  o«-the-ae«»  mtqiwinat  e«  reel  natnle  (Mich  aa 
apartment  houses)  es  appropriate  smalf  businwi  activity.  This  reqiwit  wns  appnvaa. 

(e)  HUD  inspected  the  Conrad  area  mobile  bom«  lor  use  at  «»'»"' C'l'.A"'*' 2^  Voaa 
Conrad  area  private  units  were  priced  above  the  «st  of  new  units  te  HUD  (P TO  l»  Wy 
for  600  2-bedroom  units  and  t4i70  to  »4A10  for  250  3-bodroom  uwts)  FinnI  HUD  detafwne 
tion  received  on  Aug.  4.  .  „_    ,^u-jl^^  .  .--..  t^  -     -■■ 

(a)  Conrad  is  presentfy  investigating  5  new  bosinaaa  proapncts   IndivMhiet  prome  lor  i*w» 

Shelby  presentfy  being  drafted. 


26.  Determination  of  availability  of  nonmilitary  facilitiea  at  ABM    ODD  (September  1972). 
site  for  industrial  uses. 


Footibota  at  eod  of  taU«. 


(a)  ACOA  has  retained  General  Research  Corp.  to  conduct  the  study  o«  ^,  '*^*^. 
■  impect  of  the  SALT  I  areements  This  stmty  wiH  reeuH  '"  V'-.i'""!^"'''??.?  ^.L  .„, 
co^unitiat  for  alternative  us.  of  the  boiM.n«  and  support  facittbee  »rj**!!iLi?Vii2S 
site  Although  the  final  report  is  not  due  until  the  end  ol  February  19n.  the  »n»r«aw  stands 
ready  to  supply  information  if  and  when  reoueited  in  the  lotenm.  Approved  A»z». 
(a)  ODD  General  Counsel  has  ruled  (Aug.  26)  that  nonmilitary  support  l»cd*!J»"  «*  **»• 
System  Components"  within  the  meaning  of  ArlKle  H  of  the  Treety  SAFOajARC  «»matii«e- 
ment  plan  does  not  include  removal  ol  office  and  warehouse  faeiKies.  Fnrthor  diecuwoni 
will  still  be  required  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
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2  .  Asiistane*  to  bus  camptmct 

2  L  Local  •conofiHC  d«v«j«{)m*nt  ttaflnt- 


?.  T«dimc*l  MMstane*  for  rtuM  of  privtU/puMic  fadlitiM 

J  .  EDA  '"Suddtn  RiM"  d«|i«tion  S-county  ir«« 

3     TtditHCal  tssisUnc*  fof  IndustrmI  Sjt«s 

X  .  Continuinc    businau    csKstanc*    to   Conrid-SlMlby   busirMH 

connMtnity. 
J  .  Small  fcnlnaaa  Swmnar  tof  Confad-Shalby  iraai 


3  .  AMistanea  by  SBA  SCORE  Procram  to  Conrad-Stialby  byuoass 

comminity.                                              .        . 
3  I.  Laasa  Guarantaas  for  naw  shopping  cairtar  in  Conrad 


3  u  EstaUisli  local  acsnomic  davalopmant  corporations  for  Conrad- 
Shalby  iraaj. 

3  .  Comprahaittiva  701  PUnning  for  Industrial  Expansion 


31.  Ticfinical  Assistanea  on  Mobila/Modular  Housini  Plant  for 
Conrad.  . 

3  I  Farmars  CooMrstiva  Sarvica  Advica  on  Vartical  Intafratjon  of 
Livastock  Faadinc.  SlaugAtarini  and  Packlnc 

LABOR  AND  EMPtOYMENT 

4.  Labor  Mobility  Funds 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

CTATUS  ON  MONTANA  ABM  IMPACT  ACTIONS— C«itliiiiod 


October  IS,  1972 


October  IS,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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Actio)) 


Adioo  afloncy  (action  Mi)       CurrMilsMos' 


SBA  (CwrtnuilBf)       .    .  .  .  (d)  (>wtaet  Has  bow.  mada  for  both  tM  formar  Missiio  Mwt«-  and  J<*i«oo  Bus  Unas  for  A<r 

^^*             ^  V  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  K^iYitias  it  GUsgo*   Rasults  hava  not  bOM  fayorabia  to  data. 

EOAJSAFEGUARD  Owno  (e)  Economic  dtvaioomant  dutnct  has  oaan  orjanuad.  2d  martini  was  bald  on  Sopt  12  at  wiucii 

11^  tun*  pfoposad  the  EDA  staffing  (75  partent)  witfi  sumstad  Safaguard  support  of  local 
aasistanca  costs  (25  parcant)  was  accaptad  by  tha  EDA  Oanvar  ration. 

EDA  (July  1572)  (a)  Tachnical  issistanea  grant  approvad  in  Juna.  Contractor  is  now  praparing  final  raport 

EDA/Stata  (July  1972)'  (a)  EDA  dasuMtion  aflactad  on  July  7.                                                             .    ,         ^ 

EDA  (July  197ft  (a)  Tadimcai  assistanc.  grant  approvad  in  Juno.  Contractor  is  now  preparing  final  report^ 

S8A  wrth  OEA  asiistenco  (a)  SBA  .isitinaConrad-ShalPy  on  wookly  basis.  4th  0£A  y«it  to  Conrad-Sbolby  araa  scbadalad 

SBA/Con"rad  feisinots  (a)  SBA  Kftodolini  sominar  for  January-fabruary  1973  poriod  at  Conrad  eonvtnianco. 

Conniiinity/Ststa  (aflar 

SBMConSnVintU-.'"^^.--  (a)6raot  Falls  SCORE  Chaptar  Prasidant  has  boon  in  touch  with  Conrad  Chambar  of  Commarca 

and  ia  arranging  continuing  assistanca. 
SBA  (Jvno  19/2)  (•)  Laoaa  guarantB«  approved  in  June  Shopping  center  prasantly  naaring  completion  Opening 

idioduiad  prior  to  Christmas  business  season. 
Local  Communitias/EOA/  (a)  Local  Conrad  and  Shelby  economic  devalopmant  corporations  orjanuad  and  operating 

State  Dapartmant  of  Plan-        aorassivaly 

Sfata"?June"*19^?^  (a)  Stita  PUnning  Division  indicates  that  the  current  HUD  Section  701  grant  is  adequate  to 

pormit  updating  of  comprehensive  community  plans. 
EDA  (Saptembar  1972) (c)Application  with  EDA  Denver.  Response  expected  momenurily. 

USD  A  (September  1972) (a)  Farmers  Cooparativa  Sarvica  representative  Raymond  Fo^  visited  Conrad  to  naet  with  area 

oau«  vc«p<»n  »..  »  £/  ^^^^  o„  Sept.  12-13.  Full  review  given  to  Vertical  Integration  concept 


DoptofUbor(ASAP). 


ral  Ciwraal  DOL  want  of  $250  000  for  Labor  Mobility  to  State  of  Montana  is  unique  nationally. 
PiorWB  biii«  implemented  effective  by  State.  SUte  request  for  $204,000  baing  reviewed  by 
DOL  WasMntton.  Approval  in  process. 


I  Action  status  code; 

a)  Approvad  and  m  process.  ^       i— 

"b)  Community  advised  that  local  application  wdl  ba  approved  on  stibnussioa. 

'c)  Action  in  progress;  initial  favorable  response.  . 

'd)  Action  in  progress,  initial  negative  response.  I 

e)  Oisapprovad. 

1)  Action  st«l  ponding.  


ffOLLUnON   IN   ROCK   CREEK   AND 
LAKE  ROLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 

liere  agree,  I  am  siire,   that  envlron- 

laental  consciousness  is  a  fact  of  life,  a 

(oncept  which  will  be  an  Integral  part  of 

I  my  legislation  dealing  with  our  coun- 

ry's  natural  resources  to  the  congres- 

!  looal  Bf*wt"'"«  ahead.  In  the  past  month, 

he  Senate  passed  the  landmark  water 

1  Kdhition  cootrol  legislation,  a  safe  drlnk- 

ng  water  bill,  the  pesticides  control  act. 

md  a  noise  poUutlon  control  measure. 

IdMCh  of  the  action  we  have  taken  has 

ieen  hastened  as  a  result  of  the  extensive 

ind    vigorous    work    of    environmoital 

[roups  throughout  the  coimtry  made  up 

n  large  part  of  young  students  devoted 

o  Improving  the  quality  of  our  envin»- 

loent. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  rec- 
>gnlzlng  the  potential  of  these  young 
Mople,  Instituted  the  student-originated 
itudies  program  to  1969  as  a  vriilcle 
iirough  which  college  students  could  ez- 
>refls  their  concern  for  the  Nation's  en> 
rlronmental  weil -being,  and  hopefully, 
o  mcourage  these  young  people  to  c<xi- 
Inue  their  toterest  to  environmental 
clences.  The  results  of  the  student- 
olgtoated  studies  program  were  pub- 
ished  to  the  1971  Abstract  Reports  as 
)re8ented  at  the  American  Association 
or  the  Advancement  of  Science's  meet- 
ng  to  Philadelphia  to  December  of  1971. 
Looktog  through  the  great  variety  of 
snvinximental  projects  undertaken  by 
:he  students,  I  could  not  hdp  feeing 
irery  proud  and  confident  that  the  quality 
uid  obvious  depth  of  the  students'  woi^ 
vould  reap  valuable  baieflts  for  Amer- 
ca  to  the  decades  ahead.  Two  Maryland 
:Qlleges  received  grants  to  participate  to 
ihls  NSP  program.  Twenty-four  Unlver- 
dty  of  Maryland  students  along  with  a 
acuity  adviser  studied  the  extent  and 
sources  of  pollution  to  Rock  Creek,  Md.. 


and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  3 
months  to  1971.  An  "Analysis  of  Degra- 
dation of  Lake  Roland,  Baltimore."  was 
the  project  carried  out  by  11  students 
at  Ooucher  College  to  Towson,  Md.  These 
studies  are  perceptive,  timely,  and  todlc- 
ative  of  a  deep  concern  and  conunitmait 
to  major  environmental  problems  we  face 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  abstracts  summariztog  the  projects 
be  printed  to  the  Corgrissional  Rccoro. 
Thank  you. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  abstracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rzcokd, 
as  follows: 

ExmCT  AlfD   SOXTVCXS   OF   POLLTJTION   IN   ROCK 

Cixxx.  Md.  and  thx  Distuct  or  Colum- 
bia 

(tJQlvenlty  of  IifarylAnd.  College  Park,  June 
7.  1971-AugU8t  22,  1971) 

Partlctpants :  Rlchartl  Butler,  Reed  Coble, 
Wava  Culver.  Julia  Harper,  Ron  Logee,  Rich- 
ard Lohmeyer.  David  Newsom.  Robert  Pat- 
terson. Robert  Preeto,  Richard  Ramaey,  Hilda 
Rojas,  Scott  Slnez,  Suzanne  Smith,  Oary 
Stanton*,  Earl  Stromberg,  Deborah  Traham. 
D»vid  Val,  Tbocnas  Val,  Ellen  Waldron  and 
Jo«n  Zeller. 

Non-Stipend  Participants;  Scott  Hetir, 
Catharine  Ingels,  Jeannette  Prycx',  Paul 
Schilling. 

Pac\Uty  Advisor:  Zlgfrldas  Valtuzls. 

An  Intensive  bacteriological  investigation 
of  the  Rock  Creek  watershed  was  con- 
ducted by  students  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  Montgomery  College.  The  bac- 
teriological study  was  supplemented  with  a 
chemical  analysis  of  Rock  Creek  and  Its  trib- 
utaries. Laboratory  analyses  and  field  ex- 
aminations were  performed  from  June  7. 1971 
to  August   23.   1071. 

This  study  presents  the  status  of  water 
quality  throughout  the  Rock  Creek  water- 
shed. The  degree  and  origin  of  animal  and 
human  fecal  contamination  are  defined  fc^- 
this  watershed.  Thoee  areas  that  demand  ftir- 
ther  study  are  delineated.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  the  watershed  revealed  no  sig- 
nificant sovirces  of  chemical  poUutl<»i.  In  ad- 


*  Student  Project  Director. 


dltlon,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  erosion  ef- 
fects of  tirban  development  Is  included. 

Akaltsu  or  Degkaoation   or  Lakz  Rolano, 
Baltimort 

(Ooucher  College.  Towson,  Md.,  June  3, 
1971-August  24.  1971) 

Participants:  Helen  Ford,  Nancy  Marcus, 
Christina  Nevar,  Katherlne  Orr,  Donald 
Outen,  Virginia  Richards.*  Mlna  Rlsan,  Mar- 
garet Rubin,  Sharon  Sommers,  Edward  Wen- 
der,  and  Clydla  Wood. 

Faculty  Advisor:  John  W.  Poerster. 

lAke  Roland,  once  a  city  reservoir  and  now 
the  main  feature  of  a  park  for  the  Baltimore 
area.  Is  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  evaluate  Lake  Roland's 
condition  as  acciorately  as  poaslble,  and  to 
decide  whether  or  not  It  Is  ecologically  and 
recreatlonally  worth  salvaging. 

All  lakes  are  basically  transitory  elements 
of  the  earth's  surface,  but  their  natural  life- 
time usually  spans  thousands  of  years.  In 
the  case  of  Lake  Roland,  a  tnan-made  lake, 
the  lack  of  maintenance  has  drastically 
shortened  Its  life.  The  lake  Is  undergoing 
eutrophlcatlon.  This  process.  In  Lake  Roland's 
case.  Is  being  brought  about  by  an  Increase 
In  nutrient  and  sedimentation  levels.  In- 
ereased  fertility  aUows  more  organisms  to 
grow  and  die,  thus  compounding  and  tTt>p- 
plng  the  amotint  of  nutrients.  Rooted  aquatic 
plants  In  the  shallow  water  around  the  edge 
trap  sediments,  and  bring  about  gradual  en- 
croachment of  the  shoreline  Into  the  lake. 
Mis -management  of  land  and  water  reaources 
throughout  Its  drainage  basin  has  accelerated 
Lake  Roland's  rate  of  eutrophlcatlon;  In  less 
than  a  century  Its  volume  has  decreaaed  by 
80%. 

Twice  a  week,  over  the  12-week  period 
samples  were  taken  at  seven  base,  or  monitor 
stations;  one  each  were  on  the  three  main 
feeder  streams,  and  four  in  the  lake  proper 
Physical  measurements  Included:  cxirrent 
speed,  pH,  temperattire,  conductivity,  light 
penetration,  color,  sedimentation  analysis, 
wind  speed,  weather  conditions,  rainfall. 
Biological  meastirements  taken  were:  bac- 
terial count,  phytoplankton.  perlphyton,  fish, 
benthos,  and  rooted  aquatic  vegeutlon.  Sedi- 
mentation   studies    consisted    of    discharge 
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^oaaurements  during  both  baa*  aad  Btona 
eondltloos,  and  particle  ■!»  analyses  of  bot- 
tom sediments.  Surveys  oS  lake  and  park  uaera 
4jul  of  area  residents  were  conducted  to 
determine  the  social  value  of  the  lake.  Where 
•pproprlate  and  possible,  basic  rtiatlon- 
tblps  between  the  parameters  of  the  lake 
were  expressed  In  simple  mathematical 
models. 

Aside  from  the  monitor  stations,  stations 
wn  set  up  naar  the  shoreline  to  sttidy  «n- 
enaehment  ot  rooted  aqtiatle  plants.  Fish 
gamples  were  also  taken  at  other  locations 
In  the  lake  and  tributaries.  Transects  were 
made  of  the  lake  to  determine  the  thermo- 
dlne.  depth,  and  light  penetration  at  various 


The  f (blowing  conclualonii  were  drawn  from 
this  Investigation  ot  Lake  Roland : 

1.  The  streams  and  reservoir  are  too  high 
In  those  nutrients  (nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
etc.)  which  Bupixjrt  noxious  algal  blooms. 

3.  Total  and  fecal  eoliform  counts  exceed 
State  of  Maryland  and  TLB.  Public  Health 
standards  for  primary  contact  recreatlcmal 
waten.  thus  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
water  borne  disease.  Bacteriological  analyses 
aiid  detergent  tests  indicate  that  domestic 
wastes  are  entering  Lake  Roland.  The  most 
likely  Botvee  of  such  wastes  Is  thought  to  be 
faulty  septic  systems. 

3.  Slltatlon  Is  Inordinately  high,  causing 
delta  f<»matlon  at  stream  mouths  and  ^imrig 
In  the  lake. 

4.  Since  1B43.  Lake  Roland  has  lost  over  50 
mllUon  cubic  feet  through  sedimentation. 
and  thus,  the  natural  rate  of  eutrophlcatlon 
has  tindergone  acceleration. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  sUteUon.  by  limit- 
ing light  penetration.  Is.  to  sonoe  extent,  sub- 
duing noxious  algal  blooms. 

0.  Any  attempt  to  alleviate  sUtatlcMi.  with- 
out reducing  nutrient  inflow  into  Lake  Ro- 
land, will  make  the  algae  ixx^blem  worse. 

7.  The  largest  sUt  load  Into  Lake  Roland 
from  all  the  tributaries  Is  Towson  Run. 

8.  Roland  Run  Is  the  most  seriously  de- 
graded stream. 

0.  There  Is  an  abundance  of  sewage  fiy 
larvae  (Stratiomya  *p.)  and  sludgeworms 
(Tubifex  ap.)  in  Roland  Run;  these  orga- 
nisms are  highly  indicative  of  water  polluted 
with  human  wastes. 

10.  The  northern  marsh  area  Is  probably 
cme  of  the  moat  Important  feeding  areas  for 
fish  In  Lake  Roland. 

The  authors  strongly  urge  all  those  con- 
cerned to  take  remedial  steps  Immediately, 
for  Lake  Roland  has  reached  a  {>olnt  In  Its 
process  of  degradation  at  which  the  rate  of 
eutrophlcatlon  Increases  r^ldly  with  time. 
The  recommendations  are : 

1.  No  further  building  or  road  construc- 
tion must  be  allowed  in  the  watershed  area 
without : 

a.  sediment  retention  basins 

b.  proper  sanitary  sewers 

c.  reference  to  local  soil  types  with  respect 
to  their  stability  for  development. 

3.  Development  of  sediment  retention 
basins  on  the  three  main  Incoming  streams. 

3.  No  further  construction  development  of 
Robert  C  Lee  Park  Is  recommended,  except 
for  possible  recreational  additions  such  as 
swings,  and  a  small  cqwn  area  set  aside  for 
various  recreational  activities. 

4.  Investigation  of  the  {raaslbUlty  of  con- 
necting septic  tanks  to  sanitary  sewers  In 
the  entire  watershed,  at  least  for  new  devrt- 
opments. 

5.  Sugge«rt»d  improvements  of  Robert  X.  Lee 
Memorial  Park: 

a.  plant  the  exposed  slopes  near  the  park- 
ing lot; 

b.  establish  more  nattire  trails; 

c.  provide  signs  Identifying  points  of  Inter- 
est on  n*ture  traQs; 

d.  all  signs  should  be  attractive  wooden 
ones,  and  prohibited  activities  fabouM  be 
listed  on  one  sign; 


e.  no  further  seeass  devtfapmaiit; 

f.  if  tbare  is  a  significant  Ineraase  In  tlie 
number  of  perk  uaars.  parking  faculties 
should  beenlarpad: 

g.  keep  cars  away  fntn  the  area  immedl- 
attfy  north  of  tbe  dam.  as  weil  as  the  north- 
em  end  of  tbe  lake; 

b.  problblt  tbe  use  of  ^notortMats  on  the 


8.  Reforestation  of  all  expoeed  slopes  In 
drainage  *TeilTis 

7.  No  dredging  of  Lake  Roland  is  recom- 
mended at  present  except  to  deepen  chan- 
nels In  tbe  manb  araaa. 

8.  SUt  dam  is  not  raoommendsd,  for  this 
would  greatly  aucieleiate  tbe  filling  In  and 
destructioa  of  tbe  manh  araa. 

0.  Befote  undertaking  any  aertous  fish  man- 
agement, and  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  better 
fishing  lake,  methods  of  reducing  tbe  present 
fish  population  must  be  oooaldared. 

10.  After  atltation,  nutrient  and  fish  reduc- 
tion Is  underway,  restocking  on  tbe  basis  of 
lake  siae  and  nutrient  conditions  can  be  per- 
formed. 

11.  It  may  be  necessary  to  copper  sulfate 
the  algae  during  the  first  year  of  silt  load 
reduction. 

12.  The  County  Elealth  Department  must 
be  perstuwled  to  check  septlo  syatams  for 
leakage. 

Reference  copy:  Ooueber  College  Library 


ALASKA  DAY— OCTOBER  18 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  just  5 
dasrs  from  now — October  18,  1972 — 
Alaska  win  celebrate  the  105th  anniver- 
sary of  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  from  czarlst  Russia.  On  that  day, 
the  formal  transfer  of  sovereignty  took 
place  at  Sitka,  the  Russian  capital,  with 
the  lowering  of  the  Russian  flag  and  ris- 
ing of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  was 
truly  a  momentous  occasion.  To  all  of 
us  Alaskans,  this  is  a  day  for  particular 
celebration  and  thanks  to  the  farsight- 
edness of  William  H.  Seward.  President 
Andrew  Johnson's  Secretary  of  State, 
who,  to  1867,  negotiated  the  purchase 
for  the  bargato  price  of  $7,300,000. 

Of  the  land  acquisitions  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  this  purchase  ranks 
second — second  to  the  Louisiana  Par- 
chase  only  to  actual  land  area — but  first 
to  Importance  to  natural  resources  and 
sheer  scenic  beauty. 

Modem-day  history  for  Alaska  began 
to  1741  ^i^ien  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  to 
the  employ  of  the  Russian  Navy,  discov- 
ered the  Aleutian  Islands  and  tlie  Alas- 
kan mainland.  For  approximately  the 
next  100  years,  Alaska  'was  the  scene  of 
sporadic  settlement  by  Russian  traders, 
and  exploration  expeditions  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Spanish. 

Even  though  the  acquisition  comprised 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  land  area 
of  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  around 
2  cents  per  acre.  It  was  viewed  by  few  to 
1867  as  a  bargain.  To  the  contrary,  It  was 
widely  acclaimed  by  critics  "Seward's 
ToBj"  and  "Seward's  ledaaac'*  and  gen- 
erally was  thoufl^t  of  as  a  worthlen  mass 
of  Ice  and  snow.  This  "worthless  mass  of 
ice  and  snow"  by  the  year  1900,  had  pro- 
duced gold  alone  valued  to  excess  of  Its 
purchase  price. 

For  atanoet  a  quarter  of  a  coitury  foi- 
lowing  actxulsitkxi,  American  Govern- 
ment was  haphazard  at  best.  Our  color- 
ful history  covers  administration  by  the 
War  DqiMLTtment,  the  Navy  Department. 


as  a  military  district,  then  the  TreaniiT 
Department  as  a  curtains  district,  and 
later  under  the  jurladlctlan  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Our  sltaatian 
improved  to  1884  with  the  paange  of  the 
First  Organic  Act  when  Alaska  was  of- 
ficially designated  as  the  district  of 
Alaska,  but  it  took  another  quarter  cen- 
tury to  finally  attato  territorial  status, 
and  another  47  years  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate— statehood. 

During  World  War  n.  Alaska  moved 
toto  an  era  of  strategic  tanportanee  to 
the  defense  of  the  continental  United 
States,  a  role  which  we  still  iday  with  our 
network  of  defense  warning  systems.  We 
are  proud  of  this  contribution  of  the  wd- 
fare  and  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Alaska's  growth  stoce  statehood  has 
been  marked  fay  two  important  changes — 
both  tied  to  the  use  of  its  valuatde  land. 
In  one,  the  U.S.  Congress  fuUmed  a  eam- 
mitment  provided  by  the  treaty  purchase 
giving  Alaskan  Natives  aboriginal  rights 
to  large  amounts  of  land.  The  other  was 
the  recent  discovery  of  oU — a  resource  in 
great  demand. 

Alaska  now  looks  to  the  future  and  is 
planning  a  rational  growth  policy.  Part  of 
this  tovolves  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ntog  to  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government  which  stiU  owns  vast  por- 
tions of  the  State.  In  planning  for  the 
future.  Alaska  recognizes  its  responsUafl- 
ity  to  the  Nation  to  protect  and  share  its 
imbounded  wealth.  However,  the  rest  of 
the  country  must  also  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility to  Alaskans  to  allow  us  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

With  cooperation  and  mutual  concern 
of  an  our  peoples.  I  can  envision  the  next 
105  years  will  be  marked  with  prosperity, 
peace,  and  a  new  si^rit  of  Americanism. 

Mr.  President.  Alaskans  rejoice  to  be- 
tog  the  49th  State  and  ask  all  to  pause  a 
moment  and  think  of  the  significance  of 
the  event  of  October  18,  1867. 


THE   SEAS:    HOW  'VULNERABLE 
IS  THE  OCEAN? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr   President,  the 

renowned  anthropologist  and  explorer. 
Tlior  Heyerdahl.  recently  addressed  the 
distinguished  lecture  series,  spcoisored  by 
the  International  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Affairs,  to  cooperation  with  the 
Population  Institute.  This  series  was 
organized  to  support  the  work  and  aims 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  to  Stockholm,  ana 
Mr.  Heyerdahl's  speech  was  driivered 
concurrently. 

Rather  than  try  to  summarize  or  high- 
light this  superb  and  spellbtodlng  ad- 
dress, Mr.  President.  I  wiD  simply  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  It  be  printed  to 
the  Recoed,  and  commend  It  most  highly 
as  an  exceUent  statement  of  the  critical 
situations  of  our  oceans  around  the 
world. 

There  being  no  objecti<xi,  the  article 
was  ortlered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcoaa. 
as  follows: 

Thx  SxAS:   How  Vinjfxstms  Is  trx  Ocxawt 
(By  Thor  Heyerdahl ) 

At  least  5,000  years  ago  Man  started  to 
rebel  against  the  Nature  that  bad  bred  htm. 
and  suooaaatuUy  oourlsbed  blm  for  perbape  a 
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mllUon  yvmn  or  vuan.  It  Yimm  baan  S/WO  faan 
of  t«clutologlc«l  procnaa  and  a  oontlnuad 
aarlaa  of  vlctarlaa  for  tba  huouui  rabal,  tlia 
only  mutlnoor  among  tbe  desc«nd«nts  of 
Ifftture.  Nature  haa  yielded,  tree  by  tree,  acre 
by  acre,  apeclea  by  speclea,  river  by  river, 
white  Mhi  baa  trlumpbad.  Ha  baa  baan  abia 
to  adranca  by  ualng  tba  brain  and  tba  hands 
wbtch  Natore  bad  given  htm  to  invent  and 
uaa  toola,  and  to  oreata  new  materials.  One 
might  aay  that  on  the  Seventh  Day,  when 
Ood  rested,  Man  took  over  as  Creator.  Ha 
began  to  redaalgn  the  world  and  mould  It  to 
hla  own  liking.  Century  after  oentriry  he  haa 
worked  without  a  blueprint  to  build  a  man- 
made  world,  each  inventor  throwing  in  an 
idea,  each  maaon  thrusting  in  a  stone  wbara- 
•««r  a  hand  could  reach.  Only  In  very  raoant 
years  have  we  begun  to  wonder  what  we  are 
building.  So  far  It  haa  been  taken  for  granted 
that  any  step  away  from  Nature  was  progress 
for  humanity.  Quite  recently  It  haa  become 
more  and  more  apparent  that  some  of  the 
obangea  IKan  is  Impoalng  on  Ms  original 
environment  oould  be  harmful  to  blmaalf; 
In  fact  thay  cotild  even  lead  to  global  dlaaa- 
tw.  New  Inventions  and  new  products  con- 
tinue to  pour  Into  the  market  while  repre- 
sentatives from  nations  all  over  tba  world 
are  assembled  here  In  Stockholm  today  to  try 
Jointly  for  the  first  time  to  sort  out  the 
problem.  What  are  we  building  and  what  ore 
we  doing  to  our  environment?  Can  this  vm- 
organiaad  rebellion  against  Nature,  this  glo- 
bal building  without  plan  continue  at  its 
rapidly  Increasing  pace  without  the  hap- 
hazard structure  collapsing  over  our  heads? 
la  there  something  we  can  do  to  safeguard 
our  existence  in  the  changing  world?  Are 
we  on  the  verge  of  deatroylng  something  that 
we  oursalvea  and  our  deaoandanta  cannot  do 
without? 

Indaad  the  problem  la  TT^nntfoift  slnoe 
civilization  is  complex  and  the  world  la  large. 
It  la  my  privilege  here  to  raise  some  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem: what  are  we  doing  to  the  ocean?  As  we 
all  know,  the  ocean  covers  71%  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet.  Im  It  vulnerable?  And  If 
ao,  ts  the  ocean  dlapanaable? 

TJnleaa  we  stop  to  reflect  for  a  moment, 
I  think  moat  of  us  have  the  imprcaalon  that 
the  ocean  is  nothing  but  a  big  hole  In  tba 
groiuid  filled  with  undrlnkable  salt  water, 
an  obstacle  to  pedestrians  and  drivers  alike, 
an  abyss  separating  nationa.  On  saeond 
thoughta  wa  think  of  It  aa  a  conveyer  for 
ahlpa.  a  souroa  of  food,  a  holiday  play- 
ground and,  if  we  remember  our  schoolday 
laMons,  we  realise  that  it  acts  aa  a  filter 
raeelvlng  dirty  river  water  and  returning  it 
to  our  fields  through  evaporation,  clouds  and 
rain.  It  is  probably  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  moat  people  regard  the  dom- 
inant space  of  the  ocean  on  our  planet  as 
more  at  a  disadvantage  than  an  advantage. 
With  leaa  land  covered  by  the  ocean,  there 
would  be  more  fields  to  cultivate,  more  re- 
soxircea  available,  and  more  sp«tce  for  the 
growing  population  to  expand.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  proportion  of  land  to 
ocean  is  either  extremely  well  planned  or  a 
renuu-kably  happy  coincidence,  since  It  is 
this  oompoaltlon  which  haa  made  life  poe- 
alble,  at  least  m  the  form  we  know  it,  just 
on  this  one  planet. 

Whether  we  accept  the  story  of  the  crea- 
tion In  the  Bible  or  the  findings  of  modern 
sdenca,  we  all  agree  that  life  on  earth  began 
m  the  ooean.  Neither  Ood  nor  Nature  was 
able  to  create  Man  from  lifeleas  volcanic 
rock.  Tha  long  and  complex  evolution  to- 
wards man  began  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea  when  solar  energy  transformed  the  gasea 
and  minerals  from  eroded  rocks  Into  proto- 
plaam  and  the  first  living  cells.  We  do  not 
know  preclaaly  how  It  happened,  but  after 
a  oartaln  parted  of  time  the  first  slngle- 
eaUad  organtama  were  alive  in  the  sea:  the 
aaoeators  at  aU  animala  floatad  side  by  side 


with  tha  anoaatoca  of  all  planta.  While  many 
of  them  evolved  Into  larger  speclea,  others 
oontlnued  to  axirvtve  much  in  their  original 
size  and  form  until  the  preaent  day,  and  are 
part  of  the  marine  micro-organisms  we  call 
plankton.  The  animal -plankton,  termed 
zooplankton,  sustained  themaalTea  t>y  feed- 
ing on  the  plant-plankton,  or  phytoplankton, 
and  the  plant-plankton  survived  by  feeding 
on  dead  and  daeompooed  plankton  of  both 
kinds,  and  the  minerals  of  the  sea.  In  this 
proceaa  of  metabolism  the  plant-plankton. 
and  their  deaoandanta  among  the  larger  algaa, 
began  to  produce  oxygen  in  increasing  quan- 
tities aa  they  multiplied  and  ailed  the  sunny 
surface  layers  of  the  oceans.  So  rich  became 
this  production  of  oxygvn  from  the  plant 
life  in  the  sea,  that  It  roaa  above  the  stir- 
faoa  and  Into  the  earth's  sterile  atmosphere. 
When  the  atmosphere  content  of  oxygen  was 
high  enough,  some  shore-stranded  algae  took 
hcrid,  and  after  millions  of  years  developed 
roota  and  leaves,  becoming  the  first  primitive 
teiieaUlal  planta.  But  It  was  not  until  the 
content  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  waa 
approaching  the  percentage  it  maintains  to- 
day that  the  first  lung-breathing  species  were 
able  to  emerge  from  the  sea.  Animal  life  on 
the  land  and  in  the  air  had  been  impossible 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  xintll  plant 
life  in  the  sea  had  produced  aufdcient  oxygen. 
Then  the  animals  of  the  sea  developed  into 
the  creatures  of  the  air  and  of  the  land.  Prom 
then  on,  conditions  were  ready  for  the  long 
evolution  to  the  mammals,  which  terminated 
with  the  appearance  of  Man.  Man  represents 
the  crown  of  a  mighty  family  tree  with  all 
its  roots  In  the  ooean.  We  cannot  overlook 
this  biological  background. 

We  of  the  20th  century  AJ3..  in  spite  of  our 
supermarkets  and  superjeta.  have  not  become 
superman  who  can  cut  off  the  navel-string 
to  nature  and  survive  adone  aa  an  independ- 
ent speclea.  We  must  never  forget  that  we 
are  part  of  a  tremendously  complicated  sys- 
tem, part  of  a  synthesis  of  blolojglcal  ^jecies 
ranging  from  the  oxygen-producing  plankton 
of  the  sea,  and  foreats  of  the  land,  to  the 
food-producing  soil  and  water,  which  can 
yield  their  indispensable  supplies  only 
through  the  activities  of  insacta.  worms  and 
bacteria.  Inconspicuous  creatioree  which  Man 
In  his  Ignorance  usueJly  disregards  and  even 
deeplses.  Not  even  the  invisible  creator,  call 
him  Ood  or  call  him  the  Force  of  Evolution, 
could  place  man  on  the  the  surface  of  the 
earth  until  all  other  biological  speclea  were 
already  there  to  support  him.  Only  in  recent 
yean  have  we  begun  to  understand  the  In- 
teraction of  the  extremely  complex  ecosya- 
tem.  where  every  single  biological  species 
has  its  function  In  creating  living  conditions, 
birth  and  continued  survival  for  other  species 
hlgbw  up  the  ladder  of  evolution.  On  the 
very  top  of  this  ladder,  Man  is  balancing, 
ready  to  fall  if  for  some  reason  he  should 
lose  the  support  of  the  species  that  preceded 
Him  and  paved  his  rotul  to  existence.  More 
than  half  of  the  biological  pyramid  support- 
ing Man  at  Ita  apex  is  compMsed  of  creatures 
living  In  the  sea.  Remove  them  and 
the  pyramid  collapaaa:  there  will  be  no 
foundation  to  maintain  life  on  land  or  In 
the  air.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  an 
Important  part  of  the  human  food  supply 
comes  directly  from  the  sea.  In  fact,  modem 
economists  are  counting  on  a  vastly  increased 
output  by  ocean  fisheries  if  we  are  to  solve 
the  growing  problem  of  feeding  the  under- 
nourtahed  world  of  tomorrow.  If  we  kill  the 
plankt4Xi,  we  lose  the  fish,  and  thus  drastical- 
ly reduce  the  protein  available  tat  human 
sustenance.  Man  can  limp  along  with  very 
little  in  his  stomach,  but  ha  haa  to  fill  his 
lungs.  It  takea  weeks  to  die  of  starvation, 
days  to  die  of  thirst,  and  seconds  to  suffocate. 
If  we  kill  the  plankton  we  reduce  to  leaa 
than  half  the  supply  of  oxygen  available  to 
men  and  beasts,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
fMeata  are  becoming  scarcer  than  ever  be- 


tan.  We,  ilka  all  breathing  spedaa,  win  la 
fact  be  Incraaalngly  dependent  on  the  planta 
in  tha  ocean,  since  green  landscapes  rapidly 
recede  before  the  spread  of  urbanlaatlon,  1b< 
dustry  and  tha  onslaught  of  modem  fann- 
ing, while  asphalt,  concrete  and  barren  aaoA- 
dunea  advance  on  previously  fertile  im«^ 
Slnoe  life  on  land  Is  so  utterly  dapandant  on 
life  In  the  sea,  we  can  safely  deduce  that  a 
dead  sea  meana  a  daad  planet. 

Let  us  humbly  admit  It :  If  man  Is  to  sor. 
Vive,  the  ooean  Is  not  dispensable.  If  it  || 
not  dispensable,  a  preaslng  queatlon  natural- 
ly emergea:  la  the  ocean  vulnerabla? 

If  we  aak  the  man  in  the  street.  If  wa  aak 
the  decision-makers,  if  we  ask  oonalvea,  wa 
are  likely  to  hear  the  answer:  tha  ooaan  la 
not  vulnerable:  it  Is  too  vast  to  be  damaged 
by  little  man's  aotlvltlas;  It  la  an  enormow 
self -purifying  filter  which  haa  taken  care  of 
itself  for  milUona  of  years  and  will  contintw 
to  do  so  for  ever.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  phrase :  "a  drop  in  the  ooean". 

Since  tha  morning  of  time,  t.ha.t<fc-f  ^ 
gravity,  nothing  has  dropped  off  the  earth. 
Into  space.  Nothing,  except  a  few  truokloads 
of  gear  recently  transferred  to  the  mooB. 
Millions  of  years  with  natural  poUuttoa. 
Millions  of  yetuti  without  human  Industry, 
when  Nature  itself  was  a  giant  workshop  es- 
perlmentlng,  inventing,  producing  and 
throwing  away  waste.  Waste  by  InoalculaMa 
billions  and  ever  more  billions  of  tons  o( 
rotting  trees,  dead  fleeh.  bones,  egmretaeat. 
Whether  we  measure  In  weight  or  In  volums, 
the  wastes  of  all  the  world's  Industry  amooat 
to  nothing  during  the  few  deoadea  of  our 
technical  era,  as  oompared  with  tha  hun- 
dreds oif  millions  of  years  of  volcanic  erup- 
tion, glohal  erosion,  and  untold  generations 
with  death  and  decay.  Man  la  not  the  fitst 
manufacturer,  why  should  h*  beooma  the 
first  poUuter?  Our  spaoeahip  Is  bollt  wMh 
an  ooean  to  take  caj«  of  pcrilutlon.  So  why 
worry? 

Admittedly,  Man  haa  started  to  manipu- 
late atoms,  both  taking  them  afiart  and 
grouping  them  together  in  dlfferant  man- 
ners. But  so  did  Nature  before  him.  Nature'a 
oiwn  Workshop  invented  and  produced  neu- 
trons and  eleotrons,  radiation  and  gravity. 
Oases,  liquids,  metals  and  living  oMls.  Vita- 
mins and  chromosomes.  The  beating  heart 
and  the  thinking  brain.  The  photographic 
eye  and  the  listening  ear.  Naiture  combined 
moleculea  Into  darting  shrlmpa  and  lumber- 
ing elei^iants.  It  turned  fiah  Into  birds,  and 
beaats  into  Man.  Nature  found  a  way  to 
m&ke  oranges  out  of  soil  and  sunshine.  It 
Invented  "radar"  and  Installed  It  Into  bats 
and  whales.  It  produced  sbortwave  trans- 
ceivers for  beetles  and  butterfllaa.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Jet  propulsion  was  sucoeasfully  tested 
out  on  squids,  ages  before  Nature  created  the 
huntan  brain.  The  human  brain  Is  Itaelf  tha 
moat  oompUoated  computer  of  all  tlmaa, 
packed  In  a  bump-proof  case,  with  a  body  to 
oarry  It  around  at  Its  own  will.  Aa  we  have 
seen.  It  marked  the  peak  of  earthly  Inven- 
tion, the  latest  nwdel  delivered  from  tha 
workahip  of  spaceship  earth. 

Where  are  the  enllees  maaaee  of  waste  dis- 
carded along  the  production  line?  Oone.  But 
not  Into  apace.  Transformed.  In  fact,  trana- 
formed  Into  new  living  matter.  The  life  cy- 
cle, the  eoosystecn  of  epetceehtp  earth,  la  the 
cloeeat  one  can  ever  get  to  the  Invention 
above  all  Inventions:  perpetuum  mobUe. 

When  Naiture  oould  produce  and  pollute, 
why  cannot  little  Man?  Volcanoea  and  sand- 
storms have  sent  fumes  and  dtist  Into  the 
air  aa  long  as  life  has  existed,  while  dead 
fiA  and  plankton  have  rained  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  together  with  tha  silt 
from  fields  and  rivers.  There  haa  never  been 
any  ulthnate  pollution  of  the  land  or  of  tha 
air:  It  Is  all  beU«  flushed  Unto  the  ooean. 
Of  course,  the  land  has  bean  littered  with 
dead  leaves,  fallen  treea,  rotting  corpaas,  far- 
□Mntlng  dung.  But  the  rain  la  there  to  cleaa 
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tfea  air  and  to  wash  tba  rooks.  Baetacia  are 
there  to  transform  death  and  subaaquant 
4«oay  into  life  and  subsequent  lo<ve-maiklng. 
And  gravity  is  there  to  drag  tha  daoon^Maad 
surplus  by  way  of  Nature'a  dratna.  Into 
uUBanm  and  rivers,  bound  for  the  earth's 
ultimata  sink:  the  ooean.  Only  tba  ooaan  has 
no  outlet  for  soMd  waate.  But  silt  and  fUth 
fiom  the  Und  are  received  aa  magic  fuel  for 
the  biUtons  of  tons  of  plankton  which  halpa 
to  keep  the  ocean  freah  and  clean. 

So  why  the  fuas  about  little  Man's  poUut- 
tnU?  Why  cant  we  pollute  when  Nature 
can?  Simply  beoauae  tha  pollutants  of  mod- 
ern Man  have  suddenly  become  haaleally  dlf- 
(iraat  from  thoaa  of  Nature. 

Like  Nature,  we  have  started  to  maolpu- 
lata  nx^eoolas.  We  have  started  to  undar- 
(tand  acme  of  the  moat  Ingenloua  Inventions 
that  preceded  our  own  existence.  But  when 
we  take  moleculas  apart  and  put  them  to- 
gether In  our  own  way,  we  get,  to  our  sur- 
prtM  and  delight,  new  and  amazing  sub- 
gtanoes  never  invented  by  Nature,  although 
thay  appear  to  be  highly  useful  to  Man: 
plasties.  DJ3.T.,  and  an  encBeas  sarlaa  of  other 
effective  Insactloldae,  detargenits,  and  oheml- 
oal  prodiiot  hitherto  unavallahle  to  planet 
larth.  Why  had  Nature  overlooked  the  uae- 
fulneas  of  these  inventions?  A  sheer  over- 
sl^t?  Today  wa  can  really  get  our  laundry 
atilta  and  can  exterminate  every  trace  of  in- 
tact life.  We  spray  bugs  and  worms,  beea  and 
butterflies.  We  spray  into  the  Edr  and  down 
on  the  soli.  We  waah  and  we  spray  and  flush 
the  detergents  down  the  drain.  We  mass- 
produce.  Industrial  plants  grow  like  temples 
SKund  cltlee  and  lakes,  along  roads  and 
riven.  Toxic  wastes  seep  Into  every  stream, 
pour  lato  every  seww.  Rain  and  drainage 
and  man-made  sewers  carry  pollution  away 
Into  the  sea.  The  mighty  cTirrents  of  the 
ocean  chum  around  and  carry  away  all  poi- 
sonous waste.  Carry  away?  No.  Oarry  around. 
The  ocean  is  as  round  as  the  earth,  land- 
locked In  every  direction,  with  thousands  of 
Inlets,  but  not  a  single  outlet. 

Why  cannot  the  oceanic  filtering  system 
funoUon  for  te<dinologlcal  Man  as  smoothly 
as  It  functioned  In  the  recent  decades  of  our 
parents,  or  In  the  days  of  ape-men,  monkeys 
and  dlnoeaurs?  Cannot  all  refuse,  now  as  be- 
fore, be  re-used  as  fuel  for  the  bKrfoglcal  ma- 
ohlnery?  No.  And  this  is  precisely  where  the 
environmental  problem  has  begun.  Man  has 
recently  creatad  materials  which  Nature 
wlsrty  avoided  because  they  had  no  place 
among  the  perfectly  interlocking  cogwheels 
of  the  global  ecosystem.  Through  technology, 
Man  has  begun  to  throw  extra  bolts  and  nuts 
Into  a  ready-made  and  smoothly  operating 
BMMhlnery.  Althouf^  it  has  only  begun  with 
our  own  generation,  year  by  year,  day  by 
day,  Man's  production  of  non-tranaformable, 
non-dagradatola  materials  has  Inereased  in  a 
virtually  precipitous  curve.  Waste  and  refuse 
are  Uttered  everywhere  and  we  try  to  sweep 
tt  all  into  the  ooean  as  If  \inder  a  carpet.  We 
realize  that  an  increasing  quantity  al  our 
modem  waste  Is  botdi  tozlc  aod  non-degrad- 
able.  But  It  doesn't  matter,  the  ocean  Is 
endless.  The  ooaan  la  deep. 

This  Is.  In  fact,  the  second  misconception. 
For  the  ocean  Is  not  endless  and  Its  depth  is 
greatly  mlsleadUx. 

Juat  as  wa  have  seen  that  the  age  of  the 
ocean  U  no  guarantee  of  Its  InvulneraljlUty  In 
taohnologlcal  times.  In  the  same  way  we  shall 
see  that  its  size  is  no  t>»tter  guarantee. 

Anyone  who  has  drifted  from  one  conti- 
nent to  another  on  a  bundle  of  reeds  or  a 
log  raft  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  ooean  la  Juat  another  big  lake.  It  is 
enough  to  place  tan  Lake  Erlas  end  to  end  and 
they  will  span  tha  Atlantic  fmn  Africa  to 
America. 

With  technical  progreaa,  distances  have 
dwindled,  dimensions  have  changed.  With  tha 
aatronauta  we  begin  to  see  that  tha  ooean 
haa  limits  like  any  lake,  we  begin  to  a»t  our 


planat  aa  a  lonaly  spaeaahlp.  A  spaeaahlp 
without  exhaxiat  pipe.  We  have  bagun  to 
realise  that  no  chlmnay  is  tall  enough  to 
pierce  the  atmosphere  and  send  oar  fumes 
Into  space,  nor  is  any  sewer  long  enough  to 
pipe  our  pollutants  beyond  tba  bordara  of 
our  conunon  saa.  Tot  primitive  man  stand- 
ing on  the  beach,  the  blue  ocean  ran  into  the 
blue  sky^  for  us  it  curves  beyond  sight  and 
falls  back  on  us  from  behind.  Sea  and  soil, 
fumaa  and  sewage,  all  are  here  to  ride  with 
us  forever  In  some  form  or  another  on  the 
thin  crust  of  our  spinning  sphere.  Evan  so 
the  sea  is  large  ccHnpared  to  Man.  Aftar  all 
iU  average  depth  Is  l,fiOO  matars  (or  about 
6X100  ft.)  running,  in  places,  down  to  more 
than  lOXXX)  meters  (or  30,000  ft.).  If  this 
avaraga  depth  of  1,600  matara  ware  stratobad 
out  along  a  road,  a  runner  could  cover  the 
distance  in  leas  than  fotir  mlnutea.  And,  If 
we  were  to  lepreaent  the  world  ocean  on  a 
topographic  globe,  it  would  be  impoesible  to 
smaar  on  a  ooat  of  blue  paint  thin  enough  to 
repraaant  tha  depth  of  tha  ocean  In  true 
proportion. 

Although  tha  ocean  layer,  in  a  global  per- 
spective, is  thus  mu^  tblimar  than  people 
suppose,  only  a  fraction  of  this  water  needs 
to  be  poUuted  to  kill  aU  life.  Marina  life  is 
ooDcantratad  near  the  surface  and,  again, 
most  of  the  stutace  lU*  la  oonooitratad 
near  the  shoraa.  Why  U  only  tha  up- 
per limit  of  real  lin|)ortanee  to  marina 
life?  Becaiua  marina  llfa,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, dapands  on  tha  plant-plankton  as 
basic  food;  and  plant-plankton  can  live  only 
where  the  sunlight  can  penetrate  the  water 
In  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  photoayn- 
thaals.  Tills  upper  section.  In  the  sunny  trop- 
ics, la  only  80-100  maters  deep,  whereas  In 
tha  northern  latitudes,  on  a  brlj^t  summer's 
day.  It  has  a  depth  of  only  16-ao  matars. 
Below  this  thin  layer,  llfa  U  Immadlataly 
vary  raatrlcted  since  it  dapanda  on  tba  slzik- 
Ing  of  decomposing  plant  and  animal  remains 
from  the  sunlit  waters  above. 

Why,  again,  is  most  of  this  surface  life 
further  concentrated  near  the  shore?  Be- 
cause marine  plant  life.  In  addition  to  sun- 
light, naeda  mineral  nutrtmanta.  In  the 
coastal  areas  some  of  these  are  brought  down 
by  rivers  and  others  are  returned  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  ooean  bottom  Is  rich 
in  these  nutriments  which  have  rained  down 
from  decomposing  organisms  near  the  sur- 
face and  they  can  only  retrum  to  tha  sur- 
face in  areas  where  strong  tmdarwater  cur- 
rents and  upwelllngs  occur,  such  as  near 
continental  shores.  An  estimated  90%  of  all 
marine  life  is  found  In  shallow  coastal  areas 
generally  referred  to  as  the  contlnantal 
shelves.  Theae  Important  areas  repreaant  only 
8%  of  the  total  surface  of  the  ooeans.  and. 
of  course,  only  a  fraction  of  1  %  of  the  total 
ocean  volume.  Whan  we  speak  of  farmaMe 
land,  we  rsfer  only  to  the  usable  sturfaoe 
soil,  we  never  coimt  the  volume  of  startle 
rock  beneath  as  deep  as  It  may  go.  Man  har- 
vests the  sea  as  he  harvests  the  land:  let  us 
therefore  not  fool  ouraelTee  by  relying  on  the 
depth  of  the  ooean  any  more  than  wa  rely 
on  the  depth  of  the  land.  It  Is.  In  fact,  the 
very  areas  wtntn  llfa  U  oonoentrat/«d  that 
Man  pc^lutae  most. 

Most  poUntanta  ocma  from  the  land.  How 
many  rlvsra  today  have  drinkable  water  at 
their  naoutbs?  m  fact  today  some  rivers  would 
not  flow  at  all  without  faotory  and  virban 
eflfhients.  All  the  polluted  rivers  and  all  the 
sewers  of  the  world  empty  their  toxic  refnae 
directly  on  to  the  contlnantal  shelves.  Thia  is 
alao  the  nearest  and  chaapast  dtimptng  area 
for  the  enormous  quantities  of  unwanted 
chemical  poisons  shipped  away  from  the 
shore.  What  la  so  dangerous  that  we  are  afraid 
of  storing  It  on  land,  we  dtunp  overboard 
guided  by  tha  prtnctiHa  "out  of  sight,  oat 
of  mind".  Aa  an  example,  Incalculable  quantl- 
tlee  of  poison.  Including  entire  shiploads, 
have  both  openly  and  secretly  been  trans- 


ported from  ladtHtrlal  conntrlaa  In 
In  recant  yaata,  to  be  dua|>ed  In  tba  pM- 
sumably  bottomlaas  North  Saa.  Tbla  asa  to 
so  chaUow  that  at  certain  potnu.  tha  dafith 
Is  only  thirteen  matraa.  and  during  the 
Bronze  Age.  half  tba  North  Saa  waa  dry  land. 

Much  has  been  written  for  and  agataat  tba 
American  act,  repeated  by  otbars,  of  duM|p- 
ing  vast  quantities  of  nuolaar  waste  and  ob- 
solete war  gases  in  tha  Atlantle  with  tba 
excuse  that  It  was  all  sea  lad  In  apacial  oon- 
talnera.  There  are  already  enough  examplea  In 
shallower  waters  Ilka  tha  Irish  Sea,  tba 
Knglish  Channel  and  the  North  8aa  of  similar 
fool-proof  containara  moving  about  with 
ix>ttom  currenU  and  craaklng  open  with  tba 
raault  that  mtnione  of  flab  mn  ktUsd  or  muti- 
lated. In  tha  shallow  Baltic  Saa,  tJOOO  tooa  of 
arsenic  were  dumpad  In  cament  oontatnan 
forty  years  ago.  Theae  containara  hava  now 
started  to  leak.  Their  combined  oontaata 
are  three  tlmea  mora  than  naadad  to  kin  tba 
entire  population  of  tha  earth  today.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  flnd  maana  of  stopping  ooaan 
pollution  from  sstpaga  of  aswawa.  bvt  daUb- 
erate  dumping  in  the  aaa  of  matarlal  too 
dangerous  to  keep  in  algbt  abould  ba  oooald- 
erad  a  criminal  act.  It  oould  aaatly  ba  for- 
bidden and  tha  offenders  should  be  moat 
severely  pimlahad  under  intamattonal  law. 
In  fact  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  "national 
waters".  The  ocean  Is  in  conatant  movemant. 
Only  the  solid  ooean  bottom  can  be  mapped 
and  divided  between  nations,  not  tha  moMle 
water  above  it.  If  you  launch  a  raft  off  the 
coast  of  Peru,  tt  will  ba  carrtad  with  tba 
currenU  to  Polyneala.  If  you  aat  a  read  boat 
afloat  off  the  coast  of  Morocco  It  Is  oarrlad  to 
Tropic  America.  This  lllustratss  that  tbara 
is  no  such  thing  as  territorial  watara  for 
more  than  days  at  a  time.  What  are  tarrltortal 
waters  of  Peru  today  are  territorial  waters 
of  French  Oceania  tomorrow.  What  are  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Uoroooo  now  will  shortly 
become  territorial  watan  of  varlona  stataa 
around  the  Caribbean  Baa. 

Even  though  It  ts  eztremaly  important  to 
put  an  tmmadlate  end  to  dallbarata  ocean 
dumping,  this  Is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
By  far  the  greatMt  quantity  of  toxic  refuae 
constantly  reaches  the  sea  In  a  much  leas 
spectacular  way  from  agricultural  fields  and 
urban  and  industrial  sewara. 

To  visuallae  tha  immanaa  quantltlaa  of 
solid  and  dissolved  waste  and  fluid  chaml- 
cals  of  aU  kinds  which  every  minute  flow 
Into  the  ocean  from  the  shoraa  of  all  con- 
ttnenta,  we  ahould  Imagine  tha  ocean  wltboot 
water,  as  a  big,  empty  dapraaalon.  Tha  fact 
that  every  river  In  the  world  amptlaa  into 
the  sea  without  causing  an  overflow,  makae 
us  sub-oonaclously  think  of  the  ocean  as  a 
witch's  cauldron  whose  contanta  never  oome 
over  the  brim,  no  matter  how  much  is  poured 
In.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  tha  ocean  has 
Its  own  sort  of  outlet;  the  evaporation  from 
Ita  aurf  ace  which  permlta  only  pure  water  to 
eecape  whUa  all  our  polaooa,  all  our  solid 
and  dlasolved  wastes,  are  left  to  accumulate 
forever  In  the  pot.  Visuallaa,  than,  tba  ocean 
as  a  dry  and  empty  vaUay  ready  to  raoetva 
only  what  Man  is  pouring  In.  Tha  rising  level 
of  toxic  matter  would  clearly  be  visible  from 
all  sldas.  A  few  examplea  picked  at  random 
will  llluatrata  the  input  wa  would  wltnaas 

nrench  rtvars  carry  16,000  mllUon  cubic 
metres  of  liquid  poUutlon  annually  Into  tha 
sea:  the  city  of  Parta  alone  dtBOhaigao  al- 
most 1.300.000  cuMe  msta«a  of  vnitraaftad  af- 
fluent into  the  Sataa  avary  dagr. 

TTia  voltmia  of  liquid  waata  In  tba  FMaral 
Republic  of  Oarmany  Is  ewtlmatail  a*  ovar 
9,000  mllUon  cubic  metres  par  yaar,  or  Ifc* 
million  cubic  metres  per  day,  not  oounttl( 
coding  water  which  amounta  to  S3.0  mUMw 
c«d>lo  matrea  per  day.  Into  tha  Bblna  alooa, 
60,000  tons  of  waste  are  dlachargad  dally  In- 
cluding 80.000  tona  of  ■'Mttwiw  chlortda  fMm 
Industrial  plants. 

A  ispoc*  of  tha  United  Naktona  ■oonomlo 
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waA  Sodad  Council  ttatas  tbmX  «•  haw  ■!- 
tmadf  (l\imp«d  an  eattmAtcd  bUIlon  poonds  of 
DJ).T.  Into  our  anTlronisAnt  and  are  «<fa«^T»g 

an  astlinaMd  hundrwl  million  per  year.  Most 
at  tbls  ultimately  OncU  its  way  to  tba  ocean, 
blown  away  by  wind  or  waabed  down  by  rain. 
Ttie  total  world  production  of  paatlcldea  la 
eatlmated  at  over  IJ3O0  million  pounds  an- 
nuaUy.  Tbm  XJAA.  alone  exports  over  400  mil- 
lion pounda  per  year. 

Lees  conspicuous  tban  the  cooataat  flow 
of  poisons  from  the  shoree  la  that  even  the 
tallest  chimneys  In  the  world  send  their  pol- 
hitants  Into  the  ocean.  The  densest  city  smog 
and  the  darkest  industrial  smoke  will  slowly 
be  carried  away  by  the  wind  only  to  descent 
with  rain  and  snow  into  the  ocean.  Cities 
and  industrlea  are  expanding  day  by  day, 
and  so  far,  In  America  alone,  waste  products 
In  the  form  of  smoke  and  noxious  fumea 
amount  to  a  total  of  390,000  tons  of  poUu- 
tants  every  day,  or  142  million  tons  every 
jiear. 

The  ocean  la  the  ultimate  sink  for  aU  pol- 
lution rimpoBart  of  in  modem  rnmrrmnltlna — 
•van  vlKkt  we  try  to  send  up  tn  amoks. 

It  H  ewnmnn  to  think  of  ocean  pollution 
)  thfown  overboard  from  thouaands  of 
or  a  spectacular  accident  wtth  an  oil 
drm  springlzic  a  leak,  such  as  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  accident,  or  a  super-tank«'  running 
on  a  reef,  such  aa  the  Torrey  Canyon  in  the 
Xngllsh  Channel.  It  is  not  the  spectacular 
accidents  that  hit  the  >«*«^"ri^  that  should 
scare  ijs  meet  but  the  daily,  IntMitlonal,  al- 
most Inconspicuous  discharge  of  crude  oU 
ftom  navy  and  merchant  ships  all  over  the 
world,  above  all  the  routine  cleaning  of  oil 
tankeza. 

The  whole  world  was  upeet  when  the  Torrey 
Canyon  unintentionally  spilled  100,000  tons 
<tf  oU  In  the  Bngllah  Channel.  Bvery  year 
more  than  100,000  toos  are  Intentionally 
pumped  Into  the  Mediterranean,  an  almost 
landlocked  sea.  The  traffic  of  oU  tankers  tn 
the  Mediterranean  Is  Increasing  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  and  according  to  a  report  made 
at  the  Unlvenity  of  Trieste  It  Is  eoHlmated 
that  in  the  year  1980  500  million  tons  of 
crude  c^  wUl  be  unloaded  tn  Mediterranean 
ports.  A  recent  study  showed  that  for  every 
square  kilometre  In  the  Mediterranean  south 
ot  Italy  there  are  500  lltree  of  soUdifled  oU. 
In  recent  ye«tfs  visible  pollution  has  begun 
to  appear  even  in  the  largest  oceans.  In  1947. 
when  the  balsa  raft  Son-Tlkl  crossed  4,300 
miles,  or  nearly  8,000  kllofnatres  at  the  Pa- 
cific, tn  101  days,  we  on  board  saw  no  trace 
of  man  until  we  spotted  an  old  wreck  of  a 
saUing  ship  on  the  coral  reef  where  we  land- 
ed. The  ocean  was  clean  and  crystal  clear. 
In  1980  It  was  therefore  a  blow  to  us  on 
board  the  raft-shlp  "Ba"  to  obeerve  from 
our  papyrus  bundles  that  entire  stretches  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  polluted.  We  drifted 
slowly  past  plastic  containers,  nylon,  empty 
bottles  and  cans.  Yet,  most  conspicuous  at 
all  was  the  oil.  First  off  the  African  ooast, 
next  in  mid-ocean,  and  finally  in  front  of 
tha  Caribbean  islands,  we  drifted  for  days 
on  end  through  water  reminding  us  more 
of  a  city  harbour  than  of  the  open  sea.  The 
surface,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  through 
the  waves,  was  Uttered  with  small  clots  of 
solldlfled  black  oU.  ranging  in  size  from  that 
ot  a  pin-head  or  a  pea  to  that  of  large  potato. 
When  wa  repeated  the  same  general  itiner- 
ary with  "Ra  n"  the  following  year,  In  1970, 
we  carried  out  a  day  by  day  survey  and  found 
sporadic  oil  clots  floating  by  within  reach 
of  our  dlpnet  during  43  out  of  the  57  days 
the  crossing  tasted.  Porty-three  days  out  of 
fifty -seven,  and  In  this  Ume  we  had  covered 
3.270  mllea.  or  8,000  kilometres  of  open  sea 
from  aafl  in  Morocco  to  the  Caribbean  Island 
of  Barbados.  With  our  sail,  we  moved  faater 
tban  the  floating  pollution  and  since  the 
equatorial  current  runs  westwards  with  aa 
average  speed  of  half  a  knot  Into  the  birth- 
place of  the  Qulf  Stream,  the  flotsam  we 


en  route  from  Africa  to  America  in 
198B  was,  diiring  our  second  crossing  a  year 
later,  washed  ashore  In  tropical  America,  or 
else  displaced  more  than  four  thoufand  miles 
and  thus  drifting  on  its  way  back  towards 
Burope  across  the  North  Atlantic.  A  detailed 
rep(»t  on  these  observations  was  at  the  time 
sent  to  the  permanent  Norwegian  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  has  t>een  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  General  as  annex  to 
Ills  report  to  the  Stockholm  Conference: 
The  Sea.  Prevention  and  control  of  marine 
Pollution.  A  laboratory  analysis  of  the  various 
samples  collected  shows  a  wide  range  in  the 
level  of  contents  of  nickel  and  vanadium, 
revealing  that  they  originate  from  dlfferMit 
geographical  localities,  which  again  proves 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  homogenous 
spill  from  one  leaking  drill  or  one  ship- 
wrecked tanker,  but  the  accumulating  waste 
from  the  routine  washing  of  the  world  fleet 
of  oil  tankers. 

"nia  problom  at  oil  pollution  is  a  complex 
one.  Various  typea  of  crude  oil  are  toxlo  In 
different  degrees,  but  they  all  have  one  prop- 
erty in  common :  they  absorb  other  <^h«»Tii«»aU 
notably  insectlcldee  like  blotting  paper,  "nius 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  OJ}.T.  and  other 
chUvlnatad  hydrocarixms  which  do  not  dJa- 
aolvv  tn  water  and  do  not  sink  are  attraotad 
to  oil  alleles  and  oil  clots,  where  tn  some  caaes 
they  can  be  concentrated  to  an  even  higher 
percentage  than  when  originally  bottled  with 
dlasolventa  for  spraying  purposes. 

Vtom  the  "Ra"  we  observed  that  largar  oil 
elota  were  commonly  covered  wtth  barnacles, 
marine  worms  smd  small  crabs  which  did  not 
feed  on  the  tar  lumps,  but  used  them  to 
hitch-hike  across  the  ocean.  However,  these 
riders  are  attractive  bait  for  fish  which  swal- 
low the  whole  cluster.  These  ever-present  oil 
clots  can  hardly,  even  If  they  are  not  baited 
with  bamaclee,  avoid  getting  into  the  bodies, 
gins  and  baleen  of  filter-feeding  fish  and 
whales.  Their  effect  naturally  depends  on 
thalr  concentration  of  inherent  and  acquired 
tozlo  matter.  In  the  famous  Sargasso  Sea, 
the  oil  lumps  are  now  so  common  that  re- 
cently an  expedition  of  marine  biologists  had 
to  give  up  working  with  dragnets  on  the  sur- 
ffeee,  since  the  mesh  of  their  neta  was  con- 
stantly getting  plugged  up  by  solldlfled  oil, 
and  their  catches  literally  brought  In  more 
oil  clots  than  seaweed. 

What  happens  to  all  this  floating  oU?  TTie 
optimist  aavs  that  very  likely  the  liimps  may 
gradually  distlntegrate  and  sink  to  ttie  bot- 
tom. Perhaps  this  ts  true,  but  certainly  not 
before  they  have  done  harm  to  saztace  life 
and  the  coastal  flora  and  fauna.  The  tourist 
Industry  la  ooncemed  about  the  oil  washed 
up  on  tlte  beaches,  but  tt  ts  time  to  get  more 
concerned  about  the  oU  washed  against  the 
Inacoeeaable  rocks.  Maybe  the  oU  clots  gradu- 
ally sink,  but  so  far  they  certainly  are  only 
accumulating,  disclosing  their  presence  and 
leaving  their  effects  tn  an  ever  more  conspicu- 
ous way.  Fishermen  have  already  begun  to 
notice  a  greyish  belt,  darkening  from  year  to 
year,  Jtwt  above  water  level  on  coastal  cliffs 
and  boulders.  Particularly  In  the  eastern 
and  sottthem  Medlteiranean  and  on  several 
of  the  local  Islands,  the  yellowiah  rock  Is 
becoming  discoloured  ftnm  yellow  to  grev 
and  even  black  m  a  belt  six  to  eight  feet 
wide.  In  many  areas  this  belt  along  the  wa- 
terUne.  once  covered  by  seaweeds,  clams,  mus- 
sebi.  limpets,  and  all  aorta  of  crustaoeana 
and  nnan  fish,  la  now  dead.  Completely  ster- 
ile. Nothing  undulates  or  darts  about.  The 
onoe  yellow  rock  seems  like  coke,  and  In 
many  places  stseable  clots  of  oil  are  ham- 
mered into  the  pores  like  sheets  of  tarmac. 
And  this  Is  happening  In  what  ts  the  cradle 
for  the  bulk  of  marine  life,  since  most  species 
have  to  pass  one  stage  of  their  life  cycle 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  Islands  and  oontlnents. 

We  hardly  need  to  ba  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  even  a  drop  of  liquid  oil  will  spread  out 
over  a  liuge  surfaoe  area  of  water,  and  the 


ttilakT  tba  film  of  oil,  tlia  lass  la  tbe  photo- 
synt.heala  and  the  production  of  oxygen. 

m  q>lte  of  all  this,  it  is  not  the  floatlag 
oil  dota  we  should  fear  the  moat.  Thatt 
preaenoe  shows  ua  that  our  planat  is  not 
endleaa  and  that  visible  bunoan  waate  tn 
beginning  to  bridge  world  oceans.  The  oil 
(dots  In  the  sea  tall  a  similar  story  to  that 
of  the  refuse  on  the  beaoh.  Visible  pollutlfla 
ts  seen  by  soma  as  a  ayxoptom  of  welfan.  S 
we  want  to  blaaa  Ita  presanoa,  however,  tt 
should  be  aa  an  eye-opener.  Barb  empty 
plaatlo  bottta  or  tube,  each  can,  each  oil 
clot  we  see  along  the  roadside  or  on  the 
beach  should  ring  a  bell  and  make  us  Uiink 
of  invisible  pollutanta  already  loat  in  tlie 
soil  or  th«  sea:  liquids  and  partloles  not  dla. 
oamabia  to  the  naked  eye.  lOui  does  not 
dispose  of  empty  packing  only.  It  ts  the  lost 
contents  and  not  the  «npty  containers  whi^ 
should  worry  us.  Where  la  the  spray,  the 
paata,  the  powder,  the  liquid  no  longer  In- 
side the  empty  packing?  D J}.T.  la  now  fooad 
In  antarctic  penguins  and  aictlo  p<Aar  iMan 
living  far  from  any  area  where  Inaacts  have 
been  sprayed.  Bven  tn  the  blubber  of  eaeh 
of  twenty  whales  recently  caught  by  special 
license  for  testing  In  the  arctio  ourrwit  off 
the  Oreenland  ooaat.  six  insecticides.  Includ- 
ing DJ3.T.  were  preaoit.  These  whales,  bom 
and  raised  off  the  Bast  Greenland  glaciers 
had  never  been  near  the  shores  of  agricul- 
tural lands.  But  the  ocean  Is  revolving  and 
with  it  the  ptiaglo  plankton  ^^tch  Is  eatan 
by  the  krlll  that  forms  the  basic  diet  of  tba 
whale.  The  plankton  just  like  the  oil  has 
the  property  of  absorbing,  aaalmllatlng  and 
concentrating  the  InsecUddes.  These  ever- 
present  mlcro-organlsma  feed  by  Altering  the 
aea  water  and  retain  the  undeaired  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  together  with  the  de- 
sired organic  nutriment.  What  the  plankton 
absorbs  goes  Into  the  flesh  of  flah  and  flntk 
Its  way  back  to  man  again.  Koat  of  the 
plankton  can  hardly  swim,  and  laaa  so  can 
the  oil  clots  and  toxic  oh«nioala,  but  the 
ocean  Itself  takea  oare  of  the  transport:  like 
the  winds  It  ts  a  constant  oonwyer.  A  good 
example  la  that  a  certain  type  of  Di>.T. 
sprayed  on  crape  In  east  Africa  was  found 
and  identified  months  later  In  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  a  good  4.000  mllea  away. 

In  the  short  period  that  the  United  Na- 
tions repreaentatlves  are  meeting  here  in 
Stockholm  to  discuss  the  problems  of  a\a 
environment,  an  estimated  50  million  pounds 
of  additional  peeticldee  will  have  time  to 
reach  the  ooean  to  Join  what  has  already  ac- 
cumulated there,  not  to  mention  XiM  vast 
quantities  of  toxic  chemicals  pouring  in  from 
both  industry  and  household. 

I  appeal  to  the  multinational  repreaenta- 
tlves In  Stockholm  to  put  aside  all  Imme- 
diate personal  and  national  intereete  and  to 
be  aware  of  the  immense  responsibility  they 
have  towards  present  and  future  generations. 

Let  us  hope  they  bear  in  mind  that  the 
ooean  ouirenta  cirtmlate  with  no  regard  for 
political  borderlines,  and  that  nations  can 
divide  the  land,  but  the  revolving  ocean,  in- 
dispenaable  and  yet  vulnerable,  will  forever 
remain  a  common  human  herltacs. 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  BELLMON.  MT.  President,  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
serve  in  this  body  and  on  the  aame  side 
of  the  aisle  with  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
the  hlsMy  respected  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Throughont  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  public  service,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  personified  the  role 
of  a  statesman  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  as  a  former  ambassador, 
he  has  contributed  gxeatly  to  interna- 
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\i0tui  understanding  and  endeftvors  for 

once. 

Itoough  he  haa  excelled  In  foreign  pol- 
icy, his  contributions  In  the  dcxnestlc 
fleUi  have  been  equally  notal)le.  Especial- 
ly praiseworthy  are  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  better  oivlronmKit  for  tba  dtl- 
mB  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
tnordinary  contributions  John  Coopbr 
bu  made  through  his  formal  service  in 
Qovemment,  the  pleasant  impact  he  and 
hlB  charming  wife  have  had  upon  Wash- 
ington social  life  has  greatly  enriched 
the  Uve6  of  their  friends  and  associates. 
ISany  of  us  are  hoping  that  the  Coopers' 
future  plans  include  continued  residence 
or  at  least  frequent  presence  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  my  other  colleagues 
In  commending  John  Sherman  Cooper 
for  his  many  accompllshmfflits  and  wish 
him  a  most  pleasant  retirement. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DRUQ 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  22  the  National  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  came  out 
with  a  report  which,  in  effect,  called 
for  the  legaliaatlon  of  marihuana  for  per- 
sonal use,  and  for  distribution  in  small 
quantities.  President  Nixon  immediately 
repudiated  this  portion  of  the  report, 
making  It  abundsmtly  clear  that  his  ad- 
ministration had  no  intention  of  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  legalization  of 
marihuana. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing public  argument  on  the  issue.  But 
as  far  as  our  young  people  are  concern- 
ed, it  appears  that  the  Shafer  report  was 
construed  as  a  kind  of  Magna  Carta  for 
marihuana  users  and  would-be  users.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  use  of  marihuana 
in  our  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
which  was  already  at  a  very  high  level 
2  years  ago,  has  now,  according  to  reports 
from  all  over  the  coimtry,  soared  to  al- 
most double  the  level  of  several  years 
ago.  All  of  the  reports  Indicate,  more- 
over, that  the  age  of  initiation  has  gone 
down  to  the  point  where  pot  smoking 
has  become  a  common  social  activity 
even  among  seventh  and  eighth  graders. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  I 
was  recently  privileged  to  hear  some  very 
dramatic  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
Cannabis,  which  is  a  generic  term  cover- 
ing both  marihuana  and  hashish.  Part  of 
this  testimony  was  given  by  Gen.  Lewis 
W.  Wsdt,  recently  retired  as  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps;  and 
the  other  part  was  given  by  Dr.  Olav  J. 
Braenden,  who  has  for  the  past  14  years 
served  as  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Narcotics  Laboratory  in  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland. The  problem  of  marihuana  takes 
on  an  altogether  different  aspect  in  the 
light  of  this  testimony.  I  therefore  hope 
that  all  Senators  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  examine  it. 

Dr.  Braenden's  Laboratory,  under  in- 
structions from  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  has  placed  primary  em- 
phasis on  cannabis  research  for  more 
than  6  years  now.  It  has  also  served  as 
a  clearing  house  for  research  conducted 


by  scientists  In  many  other  countries. 
Citing  numerous  scientific  sources.  Dr. 
Braenden  made  the  following  points: 

As  progressively  more  solentiflc  facts  are 
discovered  about  cannabis,  the  more  one  be- 
comes aware  of  its  potential  dangars." 

Cannabis  aociimulatas  in  the  fatty  tlaauea 
of  the  body  with  continuous  use. 

Basarohera  have  found  "slgnlfloant  erld- 
enoe  of  cerebral  atrophy  In  young  cannabis 
smokara." 

Reaaarchers  have  also  found  considerable 
Impairment  of  driving  ablUty  after  oral  in- 
gestion of  cannabis. 

The  effects  of  cannabis  when  smoked  are 
considerably  greater  than  when  taken  oraUy. 

Contrary  to  previous  belief,  there  U  now 
evidence  that  cannabis  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  tp»->.^""— — at  least  60 — most  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  isolated  and  charao- 
tarlMd.  Tetrahydiooannablral— TCH— may 
not  be  the  only  active  harmful  substance  in 
cannabis.  A  number  of  ezperlmants  indicate 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  containing  com- 
pounds tn  cannabis.  Such  plant  substances 
are  freqxiently  poisonous. 

Mr.  Preekient,  General  Waifs  testl- 
mony  cited  the  views  of  Dr.  Braenden 
and  of  other  scientists  who  have  collabo- 
rated with  him  in  the  research  on  mari- 
juana. But  General  Walt  went  further. 
He  said  that  his  investigation  of  the 
world  drug  trafiQc  had  convinced  him  that 
tbiare  was  an  interlocking  relatlcmshlp 
between  the  use  of  marUuana  and  hash- 
ish on  the  one  hand  and  the  harder 
drugs  like  heroin  and  cocaine  on  the 
other  hand.  He  said: 

We  are  dealing  hwe  with  an  Intartoeklnc 
culCure— with  a  "kick"  culture — 'Where  UuU- 
vldvMla  wiU  som«tlmee  Indulge  in  several 
drugs  slmultaneoualy,  and  where  the  use  of 
a  mUder  drug  will — ^not  always,  but  fra- 
quantly— pi'fM'o  ^®  ^"^y  ^^  addlotUm  to 
atron^Br  driigs. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  General  Walt's 
recommendation  that  Dr.  Braenden  was 
brought  from  Geneva  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security.  Because  Dr.  Braenden  referred 
extensively  to  the  work  of  other  scien- 
tists on  various  aspects  of  canniUQis, 
General  Walt  requested  copies  of  some  (rf 
the  papers  reporting  on  this  research.  I 
have  been  able  to  see  a  few  of  these  pa- 
pers, and  I  must  say  I  find  them  quite 
frightening.  They  certainly  appear  to 
Justify  Dr.  Braenden's  observation  that 
the  United  States  might  be  wise  to  dis- 
play some  kind  of  caution  in  acqnoach- 
Ing  the  questions  of  the  legalization  of 
marijuana  as  it  displayed  several  years 
ago  in  dealing  with  the  thalidomide 
issue. 

For  example.  Prof.  W.  D.  Patton  of  Ox- 
ford University  in  an  article  awiearing 
In  "Drugs  in  Society"  earlier  this  year 
said  the  following: 

A  recent  report  has  ooncemed  the  loas  of 
brain  substance,  as  measured  by  tbe  tacti- 
nlque  of  air  exusephalography,  in  a  group  of 
ten  young  heavy  cannabis  users.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  ttoe  ventndee  of  the  brain  la  of  the 
type  that  ooours  In  old  age,  or  tn  middle 
yeejrs  with  chronic  alcoholics.  The  work  needs 
oonfirmatlon.  alnce  although  the  subjects 
had  taken  hxiudreds  of  doaee  of  cannabis, 
they  bad  also  had  a  number  of  doeee  of  LSD 
or  amphetamlnee.  and  oooaalnnaUy  heroin. 
One  Is,  however,  bound  to  take  It  seriously, 
since  oannabls,  the  main  drug  used  by  the 
patients.  Is  crumulatlve,  with  a  vary  high  af- 
finity for  fat,  and  able  to  impair  call  dlvMon 
by  lyn^idiooytea  In  tissue  culture. 


Oannlbls  has  been  found  to  produoa  fDatat> 
daftvmatles  and  foeital  rescaytlon  in  anl* 
mals  (rau,  rabbits,  and  hamstera)  In  doaaa 
(par  imlt  weight)  ranging  doam  to  tbait  iiaad 
m  w'"'  The  effect  has  bean  ttawa.  to  ba 
doaa  rrtatad.  and  (unllka  tba  taiiWitanlo  «f- 
fcot  In  TT*^"""  of  many  drapi,  but  lite  tha» 
Udomlda  and  other  known  huxnaa  ta«tto> 
gens)  U  exacted  at  a  amaU  fmotlaii  of  ttos 
doaa  liable  to  klU  the  motbar. 

Mr.  Ptwidant,  I  ask  unanimous  con* 
sent  to  Insert  into  the  Rsooro  at  this 
point  excen>ts  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Alav  J,  Braenden  before  the  SubccKnniit- 
tee  on  Internal  Security,  the  testlmany  of 
Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt  relating  to  mati- 
Juana  and  hashish,  and  the  text  of  the 
article  by  Prof.  W,  D.  Patton  In  "DriiSM 
In  Society." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rao- 
oio,  as  follows: 
Bzo^unv  PaoM  nn  T^»imowi    or  Oar. 

Lbwxb  W.  Walt,  VBUC  (Bmt.)  Bnoa  ras 
8xK*i«  StrBooaunTTBx  om  Ikt^uial  Saou- 

BITT 

TMK  «t7sanox  or  oamfaaa 

Our  mvaatlgatlon  focused  primarily  on 
heroin,  baeauae  the  heroin  epidemic  la  by 
far  the  moat  serious  component  of  our  na- 
tional drug  problem.  Time  and  time  again, 
however,  the  realization  was  forced  on  us 
that  the  problem  of  heroin  cannot  ba  oon- 
sidared  In  isolation  from  the  problem  poaad 
by  the  spreading  use  of  other  drugs — of  oo- 
calne,  of  »mM«h,  of  Ii9D,  yaa,  and  of  mari- 
juana too. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  an  Intarlooklng 
culture — wtth  a  "kl<*"  culture — wbare  in- 
dividuals WiU  aonoettmes  indvUge  in  ssreral 
drugs  simultaneously,  and  where  the  use  of 
a  milder  drug  will — not  always,  but  fra- 
quantly — prepare  the  way  for  addiction  to 
stronger  drugi. 

The  report  of  tba  national  Oomanllnn 
on  Marijuana  and  Drag  Abusa— tbe  so-called 
Shafer  Commlaslon— «blla  It  oaUad  tor  dls* 
couraglng  the  use  of  marljnana.  tn  eflaet  H 
reoommsndsd  tbe  legalisation  of  oannsihls 
for  panonal  uae  and  for  tba  dlstrlbutlan  of 
smaU  quantmas. 

Cannabis,  I  sould  point  out,  is  the  sdaDttflo 
name  for  tbe  marijuana  plant.  Ordinary 
marijuana  oonalats  of  the  leavea  of  tbe  plant, 
TTmhi«»i  Is  dMlved  from  the  resin  of  tba 
plant,  and  la  appraxlmataly  five  times  as  con- 
centrated aa  marijuana.  Wltbln  the  past  year, 
entarprtslng  narootlea  obamlsta  have  daral- 
oped  a  form  of  liquid  hashish  which  may  ba 
as  much  as  40  tlmaa  as  potant  as  ordinary 
marijuana. 

My  staff  aaatatanta  and  I  appioaohad  our 
imrantlgntlnn  with  a  met*  or  laaa  open  mind 
aa  far  aa  the  Shafer  report  was  oonoamad. 
As  a  result  of  what  we  learned  in  tlie  oouns 
of  our  inveetigation,  and  as  a  lasult  of  soma 
further  study  of  the  report,  we  are  now  of  tba 
oplnloD  that  several  of  the  oommteton^ 
baato  aaanmptlocia  were  in  error,  and  tbat 
these  errooaoua  eaaumpttons  led  tbem  to 
overlook  Important  aouroee  of  informatloo 
which  might  have  led  them  to  somewhat  dif- 
ferent oonclusloaa. 

Among  the  mjmy  oflelala  of  foreign  gor- 
emments  with  wtiom  we  dlaouased  the  Shafer 
report  we  did  not  find  a  atngla  one  v^u> 
shared  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  SbafSr 
Commission  toward  caxmabla.  In  Japan, 
France,  and  other  countries,  we  were  toM 
that  the  SbMter  Commlaaton  report  bad 
caused  oonatamatlom  in  the  ranks  of  tbcae 
concerned  with  tbe  problem  of  drug  control,, 
and  that  It  serkmsly  undercut  ttieir  efforts  to 
oombat  tbe  growing  uae  of  marijuana  in 
thalr  own  oountnee. 

In  Tokyo  the  chief  of  police  tcrtd  our  dala- 
gatlon  tbat  sbortl?  aftar  tbe  Shafer  Baport 
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appeared.  Japanese  manjiiaoa  fans  distrib- 
uted tens  of  thousands  of  fliers  aynopslslng 
tbe  major  Wn<1tngm  of  tbe  cocamisslon.  This 
sertousty  bandloapfMd  Xi\»  Japanese  govera- 
mant's  antlnlmg  efforts. 

In  sevwal  countries,  emhassy  personnel 
wltb  vbom  we  dlsc\iSBed  the  Shjifer  Report 
told  us  that  when  the  Shafer  Oommlsstoc 
team  Tlslted  their  emoassies.  they  had  the 
distinct  inapreaskai  that  their  minds  wsre 
already  mAde  'op  and  that  they  were  neefc^lng 
for  confirmation  of  their  rlewpotnt  rather 
than  for  balAOoed  information. 

We  wars  particularly  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Shafer  Conamlssion  team.  In  the 
oourse  ot  Its  foreign  p«regnn*tloDS.  did  not 
take  the  time  oo  check  in  with  Dr.  Olav  Bra- 
exulen,  the  director  of  the  UN  Narcotics  Lab- 
oratory In  Qeoeva.  Dr.  Braenden  hss  been  the 
head  of  the  laboratory  since  it  was  estab- 
lished 16  yean  ago.  For  the  past  six  years, 
under  instructions  from  the  UJV.'s  Dtvlsloas 
of  NarooClos  Drugs,  he  has  plsced  priority 
emphasis  on  cannabis  research.  His  office  has 
also  functioned  as  a  clearing  house  iar  some 
30  other  oollaboratorlng  laboratories  In  other 
countries.  All  of  which,  it  seems  to  me.  should 
have  maite  Or.  Braenden  a  uniquely  qualified 
source  of  Information. 

Dr.  Braenden's  evaluation  of  cannabis  Is 
markedly  different  from  th*t  of  the  Shafer 
Oommlslon.  He  told  our  task  force  thjtt  we 
know  very  little  about  the  effects  ot  mjul- 
JuAn*.  but  th*t  the  more  we  learn  the  more 
dangerous  it  appears  to  be.  Hs  said  th*t  tb«« 
was  evidence  that,  with  repeated  use,  can- 
nabis, like  DOT,  tends  to  build  up  in  the  tls- 
suas  of  the  body;  That  there  Is  also  home 
evidence  of  permanent  brain  damage:  And 
that  rat  experiments  with  cannabis  have  re- 
sulted to  a  very  high  percentage  of  Wrth 
abnormalities. 

Some  people  have  likened  the  effects  of 
marijuana  to  smoking  or  to  social  drinking. 
Smoking  Is  smoking,  and  social  drinking  Is 
social  drinking.  Neither,  normally,  leads  to 
other  forms  of  experimentation,  and  non- 
smoksn  and  non-drinkers  at  parties  are  not 
constantly  subjected  to  peer  pressures  to 
ei^age  tn  the  acts  of  smoking  and  drinking. 
But  the  "experinMnters"  who  go  to  pot 
parties  are,  more  frequently  than  not.  dla- 
posed  to  experiment  with  other  types  of 
drug  "kicks"  that  may  be  available  In  their 
grouxjs. 

Moreover,  thoee  who  are  using  drugs  are 
almost  Invariably  afflicted  with  a  missionary 
seal  to  get  other  p>eople  Into  the  act  with 
them.  This  Is  so  with  pot  smokers:  It  Is 
even  more  so  with  hashish  dependents — and 
it  becomes  obsessional  by  the  time  drug 
abusers  graduate  to  heroin.  Because  of  this, 
there  ta  general  agreement  among  the  ex- 
perts that  heroin  addiction  must  be  treated 
as  a  contagious  disease.  And  pot  smoking 
Is  frequsntly  the  first  way-station  to  the 
coQtraetlon  of  this  contagion. 

Tbm  Shafer  report  concedes  the  point  that 
hashlHh — which  Is  simply  a  more  concen- 
trated form  of  cannabis — can  be  terribly  de- 
structive physically  and  psychically  It  Ig- 
nores the  fact,  however,  that  hashish  and 
heroin  are  becoming  increasingly  more  avail- 
able at  pot  parties — and  tt  offers  no  formula 
to  assure  Uiat  pot  experimenters  will  re- 
frain from  experimenting  with  theee  more 
dangerous  drugs  tf  any  are  pushed  upon 
them  by  proeelytlzlng  peers. 

Nor  does  the  report  say  how  cannabis  In 
the  form  of  "grass"  Is  to  be  legally  dis- 
tinguished from  cannabis  tn  the  form  of 
bashlab:  nor  does  tt  dlsniss  the  feaslbiUty  at 
making  cannabis  In  the  form  of  "grass" 
permissible  under  the  law — as  It  recom- 
meaoda — whUe  retaining  s  firm  legal  ban  on 
cannabis  In  the  form  of  hashish — which 
It  appears  to  favor. 

T^  Shafer  report  incorporated  much  val- 
uable ressarch  and  thinking,  and  with  cer- 
tain of  Its  recommeodatlons  I  find  myaeU 


In  complete  agreement.  For  example.  I  agree 
with  the  report  that  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  sentence  youthful  marijuana  smcAers  to 
several  years  In  prison — although  I  wo\ild 
psnonally  favor  retaining  a  fine  for  mari- 
juana smokers,  by  way  of  underscoring  the 
point  that  marijuana  smoking  does  damage 
to  society.  But  whether  one  sgrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  the  basic  findings  of  the  Shafer 
Oommlaakm.  I  think  there  can  be  no  dls- 
agnsoMnt  on  the  point  that  the  report 
cannot  be  accepted  as  gospel  for  all  time — 
that  we  still  have  a  lot  to  study  and  a  lot 
to  learn.  Because  of  thia,  I  am  happy  that 
the  subcommittee  has  decided  to  Invite  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Olav  Braenden,  the  dls- 
tlagulshed  director  of  the  United  Nations 
Narcotics  Laboratory  In  Oez^va. 

dEATSMSKT  or  Dk.   Olav  J.  BaAZMSBM,   Di- 

BZCToa.  U.N.  NAacoTtca  Lasokatobt  Bxfobz 

TKS   SncATx   STTBcoMMrrrxz    on    IirrxufAL 

SacuBitT 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  called  to  appear  as 
a  scientific  witness  before  this  Important 
and  distinguished  Committee.  My  terms  of 
reference  are,  as  I  understand  them,  to  re- 
port on  certain  significant  aspects  of  re- 
search on  cannabis — of  which  m&rljuana  and 
hashl.'th  are  the  chief  products — and  on  the 
flnrtlngw  of  the  United  Nations  Laboratory 
aod  of  national  scientists  collaborating  with 
It  tn  the  UN  research  program.  After  giving 
you  a  brief  outline  of  recent  Important  de- 
velopments In  the  field  of  cannabis  re- 
search, I  shall,  of  course,  Xm  pleased  to  an- 
swer, as  far  as  I  can,  any  questions  which 
the  members  of  this  Committee  may  care 
to  put  to  me. 

Just  before  leaving  Oaneva,  I  made  tele- 
phone calls  to  a  number  of  scientists  in 
different  countries  who  have  been  collaborat- 
ing on  various  aspects  of  cannabis  research. 
I  had  lengthy  conversations  with  Protestor 
W.  D.  M.  Paton  ot  Oxford  University;  with 
Dr.  Ole  Rafaelten,  ot  Denmark:  with  profes- 
sor C.  Stiras  ot  the  University  of  Athens; 
and  with  Profetaor  Cornelius  Saiamink  of 
the  University  of  Utrecht  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  statement  I  have  prepared  refers 
to  some  of  the  recent  scientific  findings  on 
the  subject,  and,  I  believe,  accurately  re- 
Sects  their  views,  so  far  as  their  own  re- 
search Is  concerned. 

As  you  know,  careful  and  profound  chemi- 
cal and  pharmacological  studlss  of  cannabis 
have  also  been  carried  out  In  this  cotintry, 
particularly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Mental  Health.  The 
many  outstanding  scientists  who  have 
worked  on  these  studies  Include  Professor 
Harry  Isbell,  Professor  Leo  Hollister,  Profes- 
sor Coy  Waller.  Dr.  Julius  Axelrod,  Dr.  Glenn 
KipTilinger,  and  others.  Their  research,  in 
general,  corroborates  the  research  of  the 
European  scientists  working  on  cannabis.  I 
regret  that  there  was  no  time  to  interview 
these  outstanding  scientists  before  my  ap- 
pearance. 

Among  the  scientists  working  in  the  flald 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  general  con- 
sensus that  ramnahls  Is  dangerovis — opinions 
differ,  however,  on  the  degree  ot  the  dangw 
to  the  Individual  and  to  society.  In  my  opin- 
ion, tt  seems  that,  as  progressively  more 
scientific  facts  are  discovered  about  can- 
nabis, the  more  one  becomes  aware  of  Its  po- 
tential dangers. 

In  spite  of  the  Intensive  research  carried 
out  in  many  countries,  much  remains  to  be 
el\icldated  In  connection  with  the  chemistry 
of  the  components  of  cannabis  and  their 
effects  on  the  body.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  Is  a  highly  complex  field — much  more 
so  than  was  previously  supposed.  For  ex- 
ample, it  had  been  believed  for  some  decades 
that  the  main  comixinents  of  cannabis  were 
some  few  substances,  mainly  cannabtnolds, 
of  which  only  tetrahydrooannabtnol,  or  THC 
as  we  call  It,  was  the  active  principle.  How- 


ever, there  Is  now  evidence  that  wtnTi^itf, 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  substanoea— 
at  least  50.  The  great  majority  of  these  com- 
ponents have  not  yet  been  Isolated  and  char- 
acterized, and  their  pharmaccdoglcai  activ- 
ity— or  inactivity — remains  to  be  determined. 

In  otir  Laboratory  we  have  reeeotly  found 
Indications  of  the  presence  In  cannabis  of 
nitrogen-containing  substances.  By  varying 
the  classical  extraction  procedures,  certain 
spots  were  obtained  on  thin-layer  chroma- 
tograms  which  led  us  to  suspect  that  n^wrn- 
bls  contained  components  of  an  ^'^■^iTKtiii 
nature.  It  was  also  noted  that  these  alkald- 
dal  substances  were  present  Ui  greater 
amounts  in  the  actual  plant  material  tbMJX  In 
the  resin.  Application  of  the  usiial  tests  foe 
alkaloids  was  found  by  Dr.  B.  SamrcJi  of 
Egypt  to  give  positive  reactions.  Similar  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  Professor  O.  Aguar  of 
the  University  of  Madrid.  These  i^ifcaim^^^j 
substances  have  stUl  to  be  Isolated  and  abat- 
acteriaed.  SmiUtaneously  and  independaatly. 
Professor  C.  Salemink  ot  the  University  of 
Utrecht  reported  on  quarternary  nitrogen 
bases  in  cannabis  seeds,  and.  very  recently, 
on  the  presence  of  indote  compotmds  in  can- 
nabis Itself.  (Indole  compounds  are  nitro- 
gen-containing organic  compounds.) 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
nitrogen-containing  compounds  in  can- 
nabis opens  a  highly  interesting  field  In 
connection  with  the  pharmacological  ac- 
tivity of  cannabis  because  such  plant  sub- 
stances are  freqviently  poisonous. 

Knowledge  of  the  short  sind  long-term 
effects  of  cannabis  is  far  from  comprehen- 
sive. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  M.  Campbell  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Bristol  Royal  United  Hos- 
pital, there  Is  significant  evidence  of  cerebral 
atrc^hy  In  young  cannabis  smokers. 

Professor  C.  iliras  ot  the  University  of 
Athens  has  done  considerable  research  on  the 
effects  of  cannabis  on  man.  As  subjects  he 
uses  chronic  hashish  smokers  only — ^because 
he  lielieves  that  there  is  a  great  risk  of  dam- 
age if  the  subjects  have  not  previously  taken 
hashish  on  a  regtUar  basis. 

Dr.  O.  Rafaelsen  of  the  Central  State  Hos- 
pital In  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  found 
that  there  Is  considerable  Impairment  of 
driving  ability  after  oral  ingestion  of  can- 
nabis. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  effects  of 
cannabis  when  smoked  are  considerably 
greater  than  when  cannabis  is  taken  orally. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that — as  reported 
recently  by  Pntfessor  Salemink  of  the  Neth- 
erlands— the  components  of  cannabis  may  in 
part  be  destroyed  in  the  digestive  tract  by 
intestinal  bacteria. 

A  complicating  factor  In  assessing  reports 
on  the  abuse  of  cannabis,  particularly  by 
yo\ing  people,  is  that  those  who  claim  to  have 
smoked  cannabis,  may  not.  In  fact  have  done 
so — because  cannabis  In  the  Illicit  traffic  is 
often  highly  adulterated  with  tobacco  and 
other  substances,  and  sometimes  it  is  even 
completely  falsified.  In  the  Illicit  traffic,  it 
has  been  reported  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  samples  seized  did  not  contain 
any  cannabis. 

As  I  have  jjointed  out,  the  activity  of  can- 
nabis has  thus  far  been  attributed  entirely 
to  the  tetrahydrocannabinol,  or  THC,  which 
it  contains.  While  It  Is  true  that  THC  Is  ac- 
tive pharmacologically.  It  Is  highly  probable 
that  other  components  of  cannabis  may  also 
be  active.  In  the  Netherlands,  a  sample  of 
cannabis  was  found  to  be  highly  active  de- 
spite the  fact  that  no  THC  was  present. 

Although  an  adequate  picture  of  the  fate 
of  cannabis  in  the  body  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  should  be  noted  that  cannabis  Is 
only  partially  excreted  by  the  organism.  Pro- 
fessor Paton  of  Oxford  University  has  fovmd 
that  some  of  its  components  accumulate  in 
the  fatty  tissues  of  the  body. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  the  United 


{isUons  laboratory  has  been  engaged  In  re- 
gttrch  on  cannabis.  Acting  on  a  directive  of 
tlia  UN  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  we 
liave,  in  fact,  accorded  this  work  the  highest 
priority.  Governments  have  indicated  their 
interest  by  providing  large  niunbers  of  can- 
nabis samples  for  our  research,  and  also  by 
nominating  national  scientists  to  participate 
in  the  program.  These  scientists,  performing 
tbeir  research  on  a  voluntary  basis,  have 
made  important  contributloDS  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  United  Nations  Lat>oratory  concen- 
trates its  attention  on  those  aspects  of  the 
Nflearch  which  cannot  easily  be  carried  out 
by  national  laboratories  and,  in  this  connec- 
tion. Its  most  important  function  is  to  co- 
ordinate, as  required  and  as  far  as  possible, 
the  research  being  carried  out  in  various 
countries  within  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  particular,  we  seek  to  avoid  un- 
oscessary  duplication  of  effort.  The  Labora- 
tory cooperates  with  researchers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  through  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  and  it  is  also  in 
dose  contact  with  the  Laboratory  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  In  the  research  program,  the  Labora- 
tory provides  its  national  collaborating  scien- 
tists with  the  basic  research  materials — 
Mmples  of  cannabis,  cannabis  resin,  and  can- 
nabis seeds,  and  it  sOso  distributes  THC 
which  has  been  made  available  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  chemical  com- 
position of  cannabis  varies  according  to  the 
ecological  conditions  of  the  region  where  it  is 
grown,  and  that,  after  harvssting,  changes 
occur  with  time  and  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  storage.  The  Laboratory  has,  there- 
fore, organized  an  ecological  study  of  the 
variations  in  the  amount  and  potency  of  can- 
nabis resin  according  to  ecological  conditions. 
For  this  purpose,  cannabis  seeds  from,  the 
game  batches  are  being  cultivated  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions  in  various 
climatic  regions.  The  preliminary  studies 
have  yielded  some  highly  interesting  results. 
It  has,  for  instance,  been  found  that  the  can- 
nabis cultivated  experimentally  in  Icaland 
and  Norway,  from  seeds  of  South  African 
origin,  contains  appreciable  amounts  of  THC. 
These  findings  contradict  the  previously  held 
belief  that  cannabis  grown  in  temperate  or 
cold  regions  Is  not  pharmacologically  active. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  this  ecological  study  will 
be  completed  towtu^ls  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  systematic  analysis  at  regular  Inter- 
vals of  the  samples  of  cannabis  in  the  United 
Nations  collection  Is  now  being  undertaken 
in  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  the  ex- 
tent of  changes  occurring  In  composition 
with  time. 

The  variations  In  the  chemical  results  ob- 
tained In  early  reeearch  on  cannabis  wsre 
probably  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  varia- 
tions tn  the  cannabis  samples  tised  by  dif- 
ferent scientists.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
the  United  Nations  Laboratory  has,  from 
time  to  time,  prepared  reference  samples  of 
cannabis  to  be  used  for  ctxnpantlve  pur- 
poses. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  Interest  to  mention 
that,  in  the  illicit  traffic,  cannabis  is  now 
being  encountered  tn  a  new  form — ^known  as 
'liquid  hashish"  or  "marijuana  oU."  This 
Is  many  times  as  potent  as  good  grade  hash- 
ish and  Is  potentially  very  dangerous.  The 
exact  technique  for  producing  liquid  hash- 
ish Is  not  known,  but,  according  to  ths 
BNDD,  the  hashish  Is  apparently  extracted 
with  an  organic  solvent  which  Is  subse- 
quently evaporated,  and  a  vegetable  oU  is 
added  to  the  residue.  laiilar  this  year,  our 
Laboratory  received  tntereetlng  samples  of 
some  "liquid  hadilsh"  or  "marijuana  oU" 
seized  in  Norway.  It  was  said  to  be  of  Mid- 
dle Asian  origin,  and  It  had  an  extraordi- 
narily high  concentration  of  THC — 66.3  per 


cent,  as  against  about  10  per  cent  in  ordinary 
hashish  and  2  per  cent  in  m&rljuana. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  recent 
years  in  cannabis  research,  much  still  re- 
mains to  t>e  done  before  we  have  an  adeqtuUe 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
this  complex  plant.  Very  oocsidwable  re- 
search is  necessary — particularly  In  order  to 
Isolate  and  characterize  all  the  relevant  con- 
stituents of  cannabis;  to  definitely  establish 
the  active  principles  to  study  the  pharma- 
cological effects  of  cannabis  and  Its  fate  In 
the  body;  and  also  to  determine  the  chemi- 
cal transformations  which  occiir  in  cannl- 
bls  when  It  is  smoked. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  accelerate  relevant  research  so 
that  it  may  be  possible,  virlthin  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  draw  sound  scisntifically  baaed  con- 
clusions on  cannabis — conclusions  which 
would  be  of  value  to  national  and  interna- 
tional bodlas  In  their  consideration  of  the 
control  (^  cannabis. 


Ovmm     TO     Dauoa     S — Tbzu     BBSifa     No 
Batiomal    Basxb    fob    DaAwnfo    a    Limb 

BXTWXXN     CAiniABni     AMD     LSD,     THX     AM- 
PHKrAMTlCBS    OR    TBB    LlSS    POTBMT    OPIAXSB 

(By  Prof.  W.  D.  Paton) 
Cannabis   sativa   Is   a    wldsly   distributed 

plant  producing  fibre  oil  (from  its  seeds)  and 
resin  In  varying  proportions  according  to  its 
variety  and  the  conditions  of  cultivation.  The 
resin  Is  produced  mainly  in  the  flowering 
tops.  Marijuana,  made  from  the  dried  plant, 
contains  a  good  deal  of  other  plant  material 
mixed  with  the  resin;  In  hashish  the  resin  ts 
more  or  less  concentrated.  The  term  'canna- 
bis' will  be  used  to  refer  to  any  preparation 
of  the  crude  material. 

BIOCESiaBTBT    or    CANNABIS 

Cannabis  differs  from  the  other  drugs  dis- 
cussed in  this  series  in  always  being  a  mix- 
ture of  substanoea.  Of  the  scores  of  chemical 
compounds  that  the  resin  contains,  the  most 
important  are  the  oily  cannabinolds.  includ- 
ing tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC) ,  which  ts 
the  chief  caiise  of  the  psychic  action.  Sam- 
ples of  resin  vary  greatly  In  the  amounts  and 
proportions  of  these  cannabinolds  according 
to  their  oountry  of  origin;  and  as  the  sample 
ages,  its  THC  content  declines.  As  a  result, 
the  THC  content  of  samples  can  vary  from 
almost  zero  to  eight  per  cent.  Pure  THC  Is 
unstable  unless  kept  In  the  dark  under  nitro- 
gen, but  is  better  preserved  tn  the  xindam- 
aged  plant.  One  result  of  these  facts  Is  that 
the  dose  of  TBC  taken,  unless  under  labora- 
tory control,  is  far  mors  imcertaln  than  with 
other  drugs. 

In  addition  to  the  cannabinolds  are  certain 
water-soluble  sut>stances,  including  a  small 
amount  of  an  atroplne-llke  substance  (which 
may  contribute  to  the  dry  mouth) ,  and  some 
acetylchollne-llke  suttstances  (which  may 
contribute  to  the  irritant  effect  of  the 
smoke). 

Little  is  known  about  the  composition  of 
the  smoke  from  a  cannabis  cigarette,  savs 
that  about  twenty  five  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  THC  content  Is  delivered  to  the  respira- 
tory tract. 

THC  and  other  cannabinolds  are  now  fairly 
easily  detectable  In  small  amounts  by  gas- 
liquid  chromatography.  But  once  THC  en- 
ters the  body.  It  ts  hard  to  trace,  iinleas  It  has 
been  labelled  for  reasarch  piupoees  with  a 
radioactive  atom^ — partly  because  It  ts  taken 
up  by  the  tlssuee,  partly  because  It  undergoes 
a  series  of  still  Incompletely  understood  con- 
versions. The  products  of  these  conversions 
are  fotmd  in  the  urine,  but  a  urine  or  blood 
test  suitable  for  forensic  or  rBswreh  use  la 
still  not  available.  Tills  ts  a  serious  banill- 
cap  to  clinical  tnvsatlgatlon  and  mwns.  that 
than  Is  no  way  of  eatahltsMng  bow  much 
( If  any)  cannabis  a  subject  has  tafean. 

The  cannabinolds  are  extremely  fat-solu- 


ble, and  correspondingly  Inscdublc  In 
They  and  their  metabolites  therefore 
In  the  body:  thus  twenty  four  hours  after  a 
doae  of  labelled  THC,  a  rat  has  eliminated,  as 
metabolites  in  urine  and  faaaM^  rtnwt  ten 
p>er  cent  of  the  dose,  a  rabbit  afeMl  latty  five 
per  oant,  and  a  man  about  twanty  five  yar 
cent. 

PSTCHXC   BFnKTB 

Reactions  are  very  varlad,  and  th«y  are 
much  Influenced  by  the  behavior  of  the 
group.  Kurophorla  ts  common,  though  not 
invariable,  with  giggling  or  laxighter  which 
can  seem  pointless  to  an  oliaerver.  Bsmea 
tlons  become  more  vivid,  especially  visual. 
and  contrast  and  intensity  of  coloiir  can  In- 
crease, although  no  change  in  acuity  oooozs. 
Slae  of  objects  and  distance  are  dlstertsd 
Time  AS  experienced  becomes  longer  than 
clock  time;  thus  a  subject  asked  to  say  when 
sixty  seconds  has  elapsed  responds  too  early, 
but  If  asked  to  say  how  long  some  period  of 
time  was.  overstates  tt :  sense  of  tUne  can  dis- 
appear altogether,  leaving  a  sometimes  dis- 
tressing sense  of  tlmeleaenees.  BsosBt 
memory  and  selective  attention  ate  Im- 
paired; the  beginning  of  a  sentence  may  be 
forgotten  before  It  is  finished,  and  the  sub- 
ject Is  very  suggestible  and  easily  distracted. 
Psychological  tests  such  as  ment&l  arith- 
metic, dlglt-symlxjl  substitution,  and  ptinutt 
meter  tests  show  impairment,  the  effect  be- 
ing greater  as  the  task  becomes  more  com- 
plsx.  The  vividness  of  sensory  impressions 
and  dlstractibillty  gives  rise  to  imagery  and 
fantasy,  this  can  progress  with  increasing 
dose  from  mere  fanciful  interpretation  of 
actual  sensations  to  hallucination  In  the 
sense  of  vivid  sensory  Impressions  lacking  an 
external  basis.  These  effects  may  be  acoom- 
panled  by  fSellngs  of  deep  insight  and  truth. 
They  are  similar  m  type,  though  often  moM 
Intense,  to  thoee  experienced  in  hypnagogic 
Imagery  or  while  recovering  from  an  snaes- 
thetlc. 

It  seems  llkriy  that  theee  effects  of  can- 
nabis can  be  explained  tf  tt  removee  a  re- 
straining "gate"  on  the  Inflow  ot  sensory  In- 
formation Normally,  considerable  selection 
takes  place,  and  familiar  stimuli  or  those 
Judged  irrelevant  are  Ignored  A  dls-lnhllM- 
tory  action  of  cannabis,  lifting  this  gats, 
would  allow  the  "flood  of  sensation"  so  often 
reported.  Further,  It  ts  believed  that  time 
sense  depends  on  the  frequency  of  sensory 
Impressions;  an  increased  fiow  would  there- 
fore give  the  feeling  that  mors  time  had 
elapsed.  Finally,  tt  Is  known  that  the  process 
of  memory  Involves  at  least  three  processes: 
entry  Into  a  sensory  "register"  and  passage 
into  B  short-term  "store";  rehearsal  of  In- 
formation either  consciously  or  unconsci- 
ously, leading  to  consolidation  and  transfer 
to  a  longer-term  store;  and  retrieval.  It  ap- 
pears that  retrieval  Is  not  Impaired  l>y 
cannabis  (longstanding  memories  often 
form  the  basis  of  the  Imagery) ,  and  entry 
seems  normal;  but  conversion  of  short-term 
to  long-term  memory  Is  known  to  be  Inter- 
fered with  by  a  fiow  of  additional  sensory 
Impressions,  Just  as  a  telephone  number  Is 
likely  to  be  forgotten  if  someone  speaks  to 
you  Just  after  you  have  heard  It  It  is  likely 
that  the  flow  of  sensory  impressions  under 
cannabis  Interferes  with  the  consolidation 
of  recent  Information  in  a  similar  way.  Once 
memory  Is  Impaired,  concentration  l>ecome8 
less  effective,  since  the  object  of  attention 
is  less  well  remembered.  With  that  may  go 
an  Insensitlvlty  to  danger  at  the  can- 
sequences  of  actions. 

A  striking  phenomenon  Is  the  Intermittsnt 
wave-like  nature  of  these  effects — a  subject 
may  return  towards  normal,  or  taring  hlmaelf 
"down"  for  a  period.  This  Intarmittence  ef- 
fects mood,  visual  impressions,  time  sense, 
spatial  sense,  and  other  fonetlons,  tt  repre- 
sents, Incidentally,  one  of  the  many  expert- 
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zntBUl  (UlBeultlM  In  ftiuUyting  caniiAbU  ac- 
tion. TtM  •ffeot  of  ft  »ing}»  doae  uaiially  endi 
with  drowilXMW  or  •ctxial  il««p. 

Tb*  effKta  can  alao  b«  unplaaaant,  Mpe- 
cIaUj  by  InaKportanoxl  subjects,  paxttcuiarly 
tlmelMUMB  and  the  feellnc  of  Ices  of  con- 
trol of  mental  proceasee.  FMUngs  of  unease, 
sometime*  ajnountlng  to  anguish,  occur,  and 
may  well  have  some  physical  basis — perhaps 
assorlstetl  with  the  acceleration  of  the  heart 
rate,  "niare  Is  also,  eq;>eclaUy  in  the  habitual 
user,  a  tendency  to  paranoid  thinking.  High 
or  habitual  use  can  be  followed  by  a  psychot- 
ic state:  this  is  usually  reversible,  qxiickly 
with  brief  periods  of  cannabis  use,  but  more 
slowly  after  sustained  expoetires. 

PHTBIOIXJOT 

Cannabis  smoked  or  taken  by  mouth  pro- 
duces reddening  of  the  eyeballs  i  probably  the 
forerunner  of  the  general  dilation  of  blood 
vessels  and  faU  of  blood  pressure  with  higher 
doaea),  unsteadiness  (partlcxilarly  for  pre- 
cise movements),  and  acceleration  of  heart 
rate.  The  latter  effect  can  be  substantial,  and 
although  the  Insolubility  of  the  cannablnolds 
In  water  makes  Intravenous  abuse  dlfllcxilt, 
cardiac  failure  wovUd  be  a  serloxis  risk  with 
such  use.  The  smoke  produces  the  usual 
smoker's  cough,  and  the  tar  from  reefer  ciga- 
rettes Is  as  carcinogenic  In  »"'m<^l  experi- 
ments as  cigarette  tobacco  tar.  Although  In- 
crease in  appetite  Is  commonly  experienced, 
no  explanation  for  it  exists,  and  cannabis  use 
does  not  have  any  striking  effect  on  the  blood 
sugar.  In  animals,  with  chronic  administra- 
tion of  substantial  doses,  food  Intake  is  re- 
duced and  weight  loss  occurs. 

An  Important  nndlng  In  *niiT^ai«  is  that 
cannabis  prolongs  sleeping  time  after  a  doae 
of  a  barbltuate  such  as  pectobltane 
(Nembutal) .  This  has  been  shown  to  be  due 
to  an  Impairment  of  the  ability  of  the  liver 
to  break  down  (naetabollae)  the  barbltuate. 
as  a  result  of  inhibition  of  the  microsomal 
ensymes.  The  Importance  lies  In  the  fact  that 
many  drugs  used  In  medicine  are  also  dealt 
with  by  these  enzmee;  and  it  Is  to  be  expected 
that  their  recent  or  habitual  cannabis  user. 
The  effect  Is  not  due  to  THC  Itself,  but  main- 
ly to  another  constituent  of  the  resin,  can- 
nabtdiol.  One  hopes  that  cannabis  users  seek- 
ing medical  treatment  would  inform  their 
doctors  accordingly:  the  main  danger  would 
be  of  overdoaage  or  of  overprolonged  action. 

A  recent  report  has  concerned  the  loss  of 
brain  substance,  as  measured  by  the  tech- 
nique of  air  encephalography,  In  a  group  of 
ten  young  heavy  cannabis  users.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  la  of  the 
type  that  occurs  in  old  age.  or  In  middle  years 
with  chronic  alcoholics.  The  work  needs  con- 
firmation, since  although  the  subjects  had 
taken  hundreds  of  doaes  of  cannabis,  they 
had  also  had  a  number  of  doses  of  LSD  or 
amphetamines,  and  occasionally  heroin.  One 
Is,  however,  bound  to  take  it  seriously,  since 
cannabis,  the  main  drug  used  by  the  pa- 
tients. Is  cumulative,  with  a  very  high  af- 
flnlty  for  fat,  and  able  to  impair  cell  division 
by  lymphocytes  In  tissue  culture. 

Cannabis  has  been  found  to  produce  foetal 
deformities  and  foetal  resorption  In  ^niTn^ia 
(rats,  rabbits  and  hamsters)  in  doees  (per 
unit  weight)  ranging  down  to  that  used  In 
man.  The  effect  has  been  shown  to  be  doee- 
r«lated,  and  (unlike  the  teratogenic  effect  In 
cintnials  of  many  dnigs.  but  like  thalidomide 
and  other  known  human  teratogexis)  is 
exerted  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  doee  liable 
to  kill  the  mother.  It  Is  not  clear  what  the  ef- 
fect in  the  human  is,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  Is  the  human  equivalent  of  foetal 
reoorpUon  (miscarriage)  rather  than  terato- 
genicity. Tests  for  chromosome  damage  have 
been  negative,  so  that  there  Is  no  evidence  for 
a  heritable  genetic  defect;  but  the  same  tests 
showed  an  impairment  of  cell  division,  and 
it  may  well  be  this,  applied  to  the  develop- 
ing foetus,  which  causes  the  reduction  de- 
formities. The  teratogenic  effects  appear  to  be 


due  to  some  factor  other  than  THC  In  the 
reeln. 

CAmtABa  urn  canes 

mere  is  much  debate  about  the  connection 
between  cannabis  and  criminality.  A  reason- 
able view,  covering  other  aspects  of  behavi- 
our. Is  that  cannabis  may  accentuate  a  par- 
ticular mood  or  facilitate  a  train  of  action 
and  such  a  process  could  well  explain  the 
cases  of  violence  described.  A  similar  position 
could  hold  about  the  connection  with  sexual 
behaviour.  But  here  two  other  contrasting 
factors  enter:  the  alteration  in  time  sense 
would  change  the  apparent  duration  of  sex- 
ual intercourse;  and  activity  with  images  of 
it.  There  is,  too,  the  unexplored  possibility 
that  the  circulatory  effects  of  cannabis  In- 
clude a  mild  genital  engorgement. 

More  important,  however,  la  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  repeated  use  described  as  the 
'amotlvatlonal  syndrome'.  This  term  digni- 
fies a  stUl  imprecisely  characterised  state, 
ranging  from  a  feeling  of  unease  and  sense 
of  not  being  fully  effective,  up  to  a  gross 
lethargy,  with  social  passivity  and  deteriora- 
tion. It  Is  difficult  to  assess,  when  pwrsonal 
traits  and  intellectual  rejection  of  technologi- 
cal civilisation  are  also  taken  Into  account. 
Yet  the  reversibility  of  the  state.  Its  associ- 
ation with  cannabis  use,  and  its  recognition 
by  cannabis  users  make  it  impossible  to 
Ignore. 

BBCaLATXOM   THVOKT 

Attention  has  mainly  concentrated  on 
progression  from  cannabis  to  heroin  or  other 
opiates.  Although  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  casual  users  progress,  it  Is  much  com- 
moner with  heavy  users,  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  opiate  users  have  pricx  experience  of 
cannabis.  Although  It  is  often  said  that  there 
Is  no  pharmacological  basis  for  such  progres- 
sion, this  in  fact  exists,  since  cannabis  In- 
creases suggest tbUlty  and  shares  with  heroin 
(though  In  milder  form)  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce euphoria  and  analgesia. 

But  the  Bittiatlon  is  a  more  general  one.  It 
seems  probable  that  amphetamine  use  also 
predisposes  to  heroin  use:  and  the  overlap 
la  actions  between  cannabis  and  LSD  makes 
Intelligible  the  observed  progression  to  USD. 
The  role  of  prior  use  of  'soft'  drugs,  or  use  of 
drugs  by  'soft'  techniques  in  predisposing  to 
more  serious  abuse  needs  much  more  study, 
partlcxilarly  by  methods  which  can  establish 
objectively  the  actual  amount  of  drug 
used.  Although  it  can  only  be  one  of  many 
factors.  It  could  be  Impcvtant  In  the  preven- 
tion of  serious  abuse. 

TOLKRANCX    AND    DKPXMTIXNCX 

Tolerance  to  the  behavioural  effects  of  can- 
nabis and  of  THC  In  animals  has  now  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated.  As  with  the  fat- 
soluble  barbiturates,  the  first  few  doses  may 
cumulate,  mnjtking  the  underlying  develop- 
ment of  insensitivlty  to  the  drug's  effects.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  tolerance  results 
from  increased  destruction  of  the  drug  or  a 
resistance  at  the  cellular  levtf . 

In  man,  the  evidence  la  largely  anecdotal 
and  uncontrolled  (this  applies  to  Well  and 
Zlnberg's  data,  since  the  experimental  sub- 
jects but  not  the  naive  were  told  what  they 
were  to  receive).  There  Is  limited  evidence 
that  THC  disappears  somewhat  faster  from 
the  blood  of  users  as  compared  with  naive 
subjects.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  is  still 
that  in  the  Laguardla  report,  where  it  was 
found  that  a  three  times  higher  doee  was 
required  to  produce  a  given  degree  of  ataxia 
in  users  than  in  non-users.  Withdrawal 
symptoms  of  morphine  or  barbiturate  type 
do  not  occur;  but,  aft«  heavy  use,  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  sleep  disturbance,  tremor  and 
other  symptoms  develop,  and  many  users  find 
tt  very  difficult  to  abandon  cannabis  use.  In 
studies  on  self -administration  by  monkeys, 
spontaneous  use  did  not  occur,  but  onoe  uae 
was  initiated,  drug-seeking  behaviour  de- 
veloped. Subjects  who  have  become  tolerant 


to  LSD  or  opiates  aa  a  remitt  of  repaatad  doa- 
age*  respond  ncrmally  to  be  eroM-toIeraaee 
between  cannabis  and  alcohol. 


IN  OOKCLUSIOH   .   .   . 

The  salient  fact  about  «»i»«^Ht  la  that  tt 
Is  a  mixture  of  subataaoes,  wboaa  paychlcally 
active  principle  Is  highly  tat-aotuUa.  It 
seems  likely  that  for  the  fonaeaaUe  future 
it  will  be  the  crude  material  that  Is  uaad. 
The  outstanding  problem,  tbarafore,  is  that 
of  the  effects  of  chronic  use,  not  only  of 
THC  but  of  the  other  constituents.  The  sig- 
nificance of  teratogeneala,  of  microsomal 
Inhibition,  of  the  amotlvatlonal  syndrome, 
and  of  the  obeervatlons  on  brain  needs  clari- 
fying. Hitherto,  dependence-UabUlty  has 
rested  largely  on  assertion,  but  daflnlte  evi- 
dence should  be  fcsthcomlng.  Methods  of 
measurement  ol  the  cannablnolds  or  their 
products  In  blood  or  urine  should  also  be  to 
hand  before  too  long.  One  can  say,  at  last, 
that  "work  is  In  progreaa." 

Many  general  points  have  been  omitted. 
But  three  final  comments  are  naeded.  First, 
no  comparison  has  been  attempted  with 
other  drugs  such  as  alcohol  which,  because 
of  the  peculiaritlee  of  caimabls,  is  in  any 
case  complicated.  But  it  must  be  emphasised 
that  such  a  comparison  requires  a  major 
effort  of  the  Imagination.  To  estimate  the 
probable  result  of  treating  cannabis  like  alco- 
hol one  must  suppose  It  to  be  as  readily 
available,  with  equivalent  advertisement  and 
promotion,  in  an  equivalent  range  of  poten- 
cies, and  used  by  a  comparable  proportion  o( 
the  population.  It  la  peculiarly  difficult  to 
extrapolate  in  this  way,  given  only  our  knowl- 
edge of  widespread  use  of  relatively  weak 
crude  material  In  the  T7SA,  of  lees  conunon 
xise  of  more  active  material  in  this  oountry, 
and  poorly  characterised  endemic  use  In  de- 
veloping countries.  Second,  too  much  streai 
has  been  laid  on  reports  such  as  thoee  by  the 
Indian  Hemp  Conunlsslon :  theee  were  rele- 
vant to  knowledge  of  the  day  and  the  social 
conditions  of  a  subject  oountry  with  a  low 
expectation  of  Itfe,  but  not  to  modem  con- 
ditlons  m  which  society  and  Its  members 
expect  so  much  of  each  other. 

Finally,  cannabis  occupies  a  fascinating 
position  In  the  debate  of  what  society  should 
tolerate,  and  the  outcome  of  the  debate  will 
be  important.  Despite  the  damage  done  in 
later  life  by  alcoholism,  it  Is  possible  to  draw 
a  line  between  it  and  cannabis:  there  seems 
no  rational  basis  for  drawing  a  line  between 
cannabis  on  the  one  hand  and  USD,  the 
amphetamines  or  the  less  potent  opiates  on 
the  other. 

mxmxscMB 

The  older  literature  is  rapidly  becoming 
scientifically  obsolete  and  much  new  Infor- 
mation is  appearing  In  current  journals.  Re- 
cent reports  Include : 

The  Use  of  Ctmnabia.  WHO  Technical  Re- 
port Series  No.  478.  Geneva  1071. 

MarihtLaTia  and  Health.  A  Report  to  Con- 
gress. Washington  1071. 

The  Botany  and  ChemiatiTf  of  Cannabia. 
(Proceedings  of  a  conference  ci*ganlaed  by 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Drug  Depend- 
ence). Ed.  C.  R.  B.  Joyce  and  8.  H.  Currey. 
Churchill.  liondon  1070. 

Marihwtna:  Chemistry,  Pharmacoloify  and 
Patterns  of  Use.  Annals  of  N.T.  Acad.  Bcl_ 
Vol.  101  (1071). 

[From  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  Monday,  Mar.  37,  1072] 

MaautraMA  Rxpoar 
Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a  comment. 
sir,  on  the  recoiomendatlon  of  your  commis- 
sion on  drugs  that  the  use  of  nmrljuana  in 
the  home  be  no  longer  considered  a  crime? 

Thk  PaxsmxifT.  I  UMt  with  Mr.  Shafer.  I 
have  read  the  report.  It  Is  a  report  which 
deserves  consideration  and  it  wUl  receive  it. 
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Sowever,  as  to  one  aqtect  of  the  report.  I 
ua  in  disagreement.  It  was  before  I  read  It 
tod  reading  It  did  not  change  my  mind.  I 
oppoee  the  legallmtlon  of  marijuana  and  that 
2I5ude8  its  sale.  Its  poaaeealon,  and  iU  use. 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  have  effective  crim- 
inal Justice  based  on  the  phUosophy  that 
Minethlng  Is  half  legal  and  half  Illegal.  That 
IS  my  position,  de^lte  what  the  Coounlaalon 
fiM  recommended. 


JOHN     SHERMAN     COOPER:      THE 
GENTLEMAN  FROM  K3SNTUCKY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  wm 
not  possible  for  me  to  be  present  the 
other  day,  when  tributes  were  p«id  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  John  Shkucam  Coopdi.  I 
would  not  want  this  session  of  Congress 
to  end  without  adding  my  own  plaudits 
to  the  many  others  he  has  received  tiom 
bis  colleagues. 

Senator  Johw  Shkucan  Coop«»,  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  finest  Kentucky  tradition, 
will  be  missed  In  the  Senate  as  few  men 
axe  when  he  departs.  He  leaves  a  record 
of  public  service,  rich  and  varied,  but 
In  no  field  has  his  contribution  been 
gnater  thsm  that  of  foreign  affairs. 

As  an  adviser  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  at  the  NATO  CouncU  of 
Ministers  in  the  early  days  of  the  alli- 
aoce.  as  tm  American  delegate  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  as  our  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Hetml.  JoHV  Shducam  Coopkx  came  to 
be  held  in  the  hl«*  esteem  of  thoee  who 
dealt  with  him. 

It  is  with  respect  to  his  bringing  this 
expertise  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  I  would  speak  to- 
day. Senator  Cooper  knew  war  person- 
ally. A  veteran  of  World  War  n  who  en- 
listed In  the  ranks,  became  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  and  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Senator  has  worked  con- 
stantly, as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
In  the  cause  of  peace. 

He  felt  strongly  that  Congress  should 
play  Its  constitutional  role  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace.  The  abdication  of  power 
by  the  legislative  branch  to  the  Executive 
troubled  him  deeply.  John  Shxmiah 
Cooper  is  not  a  man  who  would  shim  his 
responsibility,  and  so  he  sought  ways  for 
Congress  to  assert  its  authority  in  regsird 
to  the  central  issue  of  our  time,  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  His  purpose  was  to  prevent 
the  war  from  growing  larger  and  there- 
after to  bring  our  participation  in  it  to 
an  end. 

Reluctant  though  it  has  been  to 
directly  challenge  any  of  our  several 
Presidents  on  the  war  Itself,  Congress 
has  at  least  attempted  to  Impose  certain 
limitations  upon  it.  In  all  tastances  this 
has  been  accomplished  finally  by  resort 
to  the  legislature's  vestigia  power  over 
the  public  purse.  The  first  successful  use 
of  the  appropriations  power  to  limit  the 
war  was  the  original  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  adopted  in  December.  1969, 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  imder 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  send- 
ing American  groimd  combat  troops  into 
Laos  or  Thailand.  A  year  later,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1971,  Congress  enacted  a  second 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  this  one 
prohibiting  the  use  of  fxmds  for  the  re- 


turn of  either  American  ground  troops 
or  milituy  adviaors  to  Cambodia.  Since 
they  invoked  the  use  (rf  the  pone  strlnsB, 
these  amendments  hav«  beoi  observed. 
With  Senator  Coopbk.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  have  been  a  cosponacr  of  both  amend- 
ments. 

But  the  mark  of  Senator  Cooru's 
real  humanity  is  not  to  be  found  so  much 
in  legislative  accomplishments  as  in  his 
persistent,  outspoken  oppositton  to  the 
American  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 
One  of  the  first  Senators  to  speak  out  in 
condemnation  of  the  bombing,  John 
Shssiuii  CooPKa  urged  its  cessation  dur- 
ing the  adminlstratifm  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  His  resolution  did  not  falter 
after  the  renewal  of  the  bombing  by 
President  NIzod.  Indeed,  as  late  as  Oc- 
tober 2,  1972,  he  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  cut  off  funds  for 
the  bombing,  not  because  he  thought  it 
would  win  the  approval  of  Congress  or 
even  prove  oiforcible,  but  because  he 
felt  obliged  to  express  his  own  deep 
feelings  through  his  vote.  He  said: 

I  vote  for  the  anundment  to  exprees  my 
feeling  that  I  deplore  this  bombing  and  kill- 
ing on  both  sides  and  I  must  say  this  as  a 
human  being.  This  Is  my  only  statement. 

So  he  leaves  us,  a  man  of  conscience, 
a  man  of  strcmg  convictions,  a  man  of 
peace.  May  his  retirement  prove  as 
thoughtful  and  productive  as  his  years 
in  the  UJB.  Senate. 


Recently.  I  spoks  about  ectaUtahlag  Jus- 
tice In  America.  Han,  I  outUne  a  program 
for  domasUc,  or  ••  ««  would  probably  de- 
scribe It  today,  ctTlc  tranqumty. 

There  ts  only  one  path  to  civic  tranquility 
in  any  nation.  Tranquility  cannot  be  Imp  need 
through  force,  by  police  methods  from  out- 
slde-ln.  It  must  be  developed,  created,  slow- 
ly, throtigh  nurture,  in  strong  and  good  fam- 


8HRIVER  URGES  PROGRAMS  TO 
STRENGTHEN  FAMILIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  Lansing,  Ifich.,  Sargmt  Shriver 
ddlva«d  a  deeply  thoughtful  speech  aa 
the  American  family. 

He  spoke  of  the  need  to  protect  fam- 
ily life  from  the  strains  our  increasingly 
complex  society  Is  placing  on  it;  the 
need  to  help  families  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  mobility  and  iso- 
lation. 

And  he  sp^ed  out  in  painful  detail 
the  unmet  needs  of  millions  of  childrm 
for  adequate  health  care,  nutritlcn,  edu- 
cation, and  child  development  services. 

Mr.  Presldait,  this  was  more  than  a 
speech.  It  was  a  very  honest  review  of 
the  pressures  many  families  are  under, 
and  a  compassionate  philosophy  itx 
strengthening  and  supporting  them. 

We  do  not  hear  enough  dlscussloos  of 
this  kind.  Too  many  individuals  in  pub- 
lic life  are  content  to  utter  latitudes 
about  the  American  family.  Sargent 
Shriver  has  done  far  more  than  that, 
and  all  of  us  ctmcemed  about  families 
and  children  are  Indebted  to  him  for  his 
effort. 

I  c(Mnmend  this  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  ccdleagues  and  concerned  citi- 
zens across  the  land,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcou>, 
as  foUows: 
Spcxch  bt  Saacxirr  Shxivbi — Trx  Vauxly 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  enumer- 
ates the  most  fundamental  purposes  of  our 
nation.  Among  these  la  "to  establlah  jus- 
tice". Another  ia:  "to  ensure  rtmntasflr  tran- 
quUtty." 


What  a  government  doee.  or  does  not  do, 
deeply  affects  every  family  within  its  jvcls- 
dlctlon.  Wise  decisions  by  government  can- 
not be  made  without  a  clear  social  policy 
for  protecting  family  Itfe.  Sadly,  thU  nation 
has  never  formulated  such  a  pcdicy  Oar 
political  leaders  have  neglected  the  most 
basic  institution  of  all. 

By  c(sitrast.  Oeorge  McOovem  and  I  pro- 
pose— not  only  a  national  policy  for  fam- 
ilies— but,  rather,  a  polttleal  vision  whose 
starting  point  Is  this  maxhn:  What  Is  good 
for  families  Is  good  for  nations;  what  hurts 
famlllfis.  hurts  nations.  This  mailin  is  sim- 
ple. It  Is  direct.  It  u  profound. 

For  thoiusands  of  years.  In  scores  of  differ- 
ent cultures,  the  Institution  that  has  served 
human  beings  best  and  disappointed  them 
least  Id  the  famUy.  In  the  family,  normaUy 
our  deepest  values  are  learned;  our  Inner- 
moat  Identity  Is  acquired.  In  the  family  we 
experience  the  most  Intimate,  moat  moving 
moments  of  our  Uvea. 

The  most  basic  human  emotion  of  aU — 
love — Is  learned  first  In  the  family,  before 
It  becomes  a  model  for  the  world;  love  be- 
tween man  and  wife;  the  love  of  a  father 
and  mother,  for  thetr  children;  the  love  of 
children  for  them;  the  love  of  brother  and 
sister. 

If  family  life  Is  unhappy,  few  other  satis- 
factions make  up  the  loss  If  family  life  of- 
fers satisfactions,  defeats  of  many  other 
kinds  are  lightly  borne. 

No  other  institution  so  nourishes  us  with 
images  of  compassion,  sympathy,  trust  and 
hope.  The  fate  of  no  other  Instttutlon  so  pre- 
cisely measuree  the  greatnaas  or  the  decline 
of  national  life.  Without  good  famUles.  chil- 
dren do  not  learn  to  trust;  they  do  not  leam 
mmpannlfTn:  they  do  not  acquire  the  sensi- 
tivities and  tnstlnots  on  whose  strength  dvl- 
llaation  reats. 

Without  good  famlllea.  there  Is  no  internal 
source  of  civic  tranquillity.  Why  then,  are  we 
so  neglectful  of  the  politics  of  family  life? 

Our  young  people  get  very  litUe  training, 
often  none,  in  how  to  create  and  nourlah  lov- 
ing families. 

Industrial  and  sodal  derelapments — high- 
ways and  high  rises  and  factories — arrogantly 
disrupt  family  pattema  that  have  endured  for 
centuries. 

lieglalators.  actlvlaU,  and  polltlca]  techni- 
cians too  seldom  measure  the  consequences  of 
governmental  policy  for  actual  faxnUlas. 

Cruel  segregation  by  aU  prevents  humans 
at  the  varying  stages  of  life  trom  being  vivi- 
fied and  nourished  by  each  other,  young  by 
old.  old  by  young. 

The  concept  of  "taking  care  or*  has  been 
diminished  to  a  purely  economic  bond.  The 
family  comes  to  resemble  a  service  station 
rather  than  a  h«ne. 

No  wonder  we  have  heard  for  yaart  about 
the  eroalon  of  family  life,  the  breakdown  of 
the  extended  family,  the  batUe  between  gen- 
erations, and  the  inability  of  the  family  to 
Impart  basic  values  that  make  life  dvlUaed. 
democratic  and  humane. 

TKB  paar  aim  raaaajri 

The  "crisis  of  the  family"  has  no  simple 
catise.  Social  pressures  have  been  forcing 
family  life  to  change  for  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years.  Some  of  theee  changes  are  bene- 
ficial; some  are  damaging. 

For  moat  at  our  history,  the  strong  and 
nurturing  famUy  was  taken  for  granted. 
America  was  founded  by  strong  faTnllVee.  who, 
working   together   and   in  support   c< 
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oUmt,  were  able  to  surriTe  tbe  eUB«era,  rttka, 
troablM,  azul  p«lii4  of  exile  in  order  that  they 
mlg&t  Uvc  according  to  their  deepest  raluea. 
Tbeee  famlllee  bad  a  paialoa  for  JusUce,  free- 
dom and  exceneoce  which  could  be  sub- 
talned — agaliut  all  odd« — because  each  per- 
son could  depend  on  a  whole  family  for  com- 
rort  and  support. 

A  hundred  yean  ago.  famlllee  worked  to- 
gether. Toung  men  and  women  saw  thetr 
mother's  and  their  father's  work  and  were  ap- 
prenticed to  It.  Unmarried  aunts  and  uncles, 
grandparents,  hired  laborers,  and  neighbors 
made  daVy  family  life  thick  with  personality 
and  interest. 

Immigrant  families  cherished  their  solidar- 
ity, and  centered  their  lives  on  neighbor- 
hoods, even  on  certain  blocks.  In  which  many 
adults  and  many  children  shared  a  common 
life.  Working  men  and  women  worked  in  or 
near  the  same  establishments.  Relatives  and 
neighbors  cared  for  each  other's  children 
and  tended  each  other  In  birth.  In  sickness 
and  In  death. 

Then  our  society  changed.  Pamlllee  moved 
away  from  relatives  and  friends.  Economic 
advancement  began  to  take  precedence  over 
family  loyalty. 

Today,  many  American  families  are  faced 
by  profound  dilemmas — dilemmas  poeed  by 
massive  changes  In  our  national  style  of  life 
which  have  not  been  met  by  appropriate 
national  action.  These  are  the  dilemmas  so 
many  of  us  feel  have  Influenced  our  lives, 
but  about  which  our  national  leadership 
these  past  four  years  has  been  mute,  or  worse, 
dishonest. 

I  speak  here  of  the  dllemnms  created  by 
mobility,  by  the  vast  increases  in  the  num- 
bers of  working  mothers,  by  the  economic 
problems  overtaken  so  many  families  and 
over  which  they  feel  no  power.  Let  us  discuss 
these  dilemmas  of  mobility,  mothering, 
money  and  malaise. 

Mobility.  Most  American  families  move 
four,  five  or  stz  times  from  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, and  many  of  these  moves  are  not  only 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another,  but  from 
one  city  to  another.  RelaUves  often  live  In 
other  towns  or  states,  separated  by  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  miles.  To  a  child,  a  grand- 
mother or  grandfather  can  seem  like  a  dis- 
tant stranger. 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  families  with  pre- 
schoolers have  no  other  adult  at  home  to 
lend  an  extra  pair  of  hands  and  extra  heart 
to  the  tasks  of  nxirture  and  affection.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  all  American  families 
hare  strangers  living  next  to  them.  In  the 
suburban  home  and  the  urban  high-rise,  the 
nuclear  family — mother,  father,  and  chil- 
dren— live  in  Isolation,  without  knowledge 
of  or  feelings  about  the  people  whom  they 
see  every  day.  Families  have  little  concern 
for  each  other — and  all  feel  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  In  one  thousand  years,  alone. 

Friendships  are  formed  for  the  moment, 
out  of  convenience,  and  children  have  little 
opportunity  to  observe  a  variety  of  adults 
whom  they  can  respect,  on  whom  they  can 
model  themselves. 

Isolation  Is  most  painful  for  the  famUy 
In  dUBctilty.  Living  among  strangers,  where 
can  they  turn?  In  our  society,  no  substitutes 
for  the  older  social  Institutions — the  ex- 
tended family  and  the  neighborhood  com- 
m\inlty — have  been  systematically  en- 
couragitd. 

The  next  dilemma  results  from  a  major 
change  In  the  large  number  of  mothers  who 
have  chosen  or  been  compelled,  to  seek  em- 
ployment. More  than  half  of  American 
mothers  and  one-third  of  mothers  of  pre- 
schoolers work  outside  the  home.  For  many 
of  theee  mothers,  ihere  Is  a  painful  conflict, 
described  by  Premier  Oolda  Meir — 'The 
eternal  division,  this  double  pull,  this  alter- 
nating   duty    toward    her    family    and    her 


For  other  mothers,  there  la  naked  anger 


that  in  a  society  which  gives  Up  t^rvlce  to 
family  life  they  are  forced  by  economic  pres- 
sure to  give  up  the  full  time  mothering  to 
which  they  feel  committed — and  which  they 
know  they  are  uniquely  able  to  provide.  For 
still  other  mothwrs,  the  opportimUy  to  work 
provides  a  personally  satisfying  way  to  ac- 
tualize their  own  potential,  to  provUit  eco- 
nomic resources  for  their  family,  and  to  make 
significant  social  contributions. 

All  families  with  working  mothers  share 
a  cooumm  concern,  how  to  provide  their 
children  with  wholesome  care  while  parents 
are  at  work.  Our  nation  has  no  satisfactory 
provisions  fw  the  children  of  such  parents 
today.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
are  left  alone,  or  cared  for  by  siblings  who 
are  too  young  to  assume  responsibility.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others  accompany  their 
parents  to  the  work  site,  where  no  special 
care  Is  available.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  children  are  left  In  settings  that  are 
destructive. 

Nobody  doubts  the  great  formative  Im- 
portance of  the  first  years  of  life.  Yet  as  a 
nation  we  leave  millions  of  children  In  cir- 
cumstances that  guarantee  that  they  will 
never  a<^Ieve  their  optlnoal  development  .  .  . 
and  that  some  will  be  dekmaged  and  try  to 
damage  others. 

The  third  dllenuna  faced  by  many  work- 
ing families  Is  that  of  money.  This  Is  not  a 
new  dilemma,  but  It  has  become  especially 
severe  for  the  poor  and  for  many  working 
families  In  which  both  parents  must  work,  or 
the  father  must  h<rid  two  Jobs. 

One-third  of  all  American  families  earn 
lees  than  the  government  standard  for  a  low 
family  budget.  Fully  one-half  of  all  fami- 
lies— even  where  both  parents  work — etun 
less  than  $10,000  per  year,  barely  enough  for  a 
family  of  fotir  In  some  cities  and  certainly  in- 
adequate for  a  family  of  five  or  more.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  famlllee  who  are  seeking  lux- 
uries, but  rather  those  who  try  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  basic  hesJth  care  and 
a  minimum  of  amenities. 

Parents  who  long  to  take  gentle  and  lov- 
ing care  of  their  children  are  often  prevented, 
by  long  working  hours  away  and  short  tem- 
pers at  home,  from  being  the  kind  of  parents 
they  once  dreamed  they  would  become. 

Many  families  live  In  constant  financial 
fear,  particularly  In  matters  of  health.  Seri- 
oiu  illness  can  decimate  the  resources  even 
of  the  weU-to-do  family. 

Our  nation  ranks  14th  among  industrial 
countries  in  the  death  of  Infants  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  Uth  In  the  percentage  of 
mothers  who  die  In  chndblrth.  It  is  hard  to 
Imagine  that  there  are  ten  nations  where 
mothers  are  more  likely  to  survive  childbirth 
than  in  the  United  States. 

What  can  be  nusre  moving  than  the  sight 
of  a  sick  child?  Tet  twenty-five  million  Amer- 
ican children  suffer  from  poor  health.  Is 
there  a  nation  so  wealthy  as  ours  that  leaves 
the  physical  well-being  of  its  children  so 
much  up  to  chance? 

Many  poor  children  are  victims  of  Inade- 
quate pre-natal  care:  Inadequate  medical 
care  during  infancy:  poor  nutrition:  lead 
poisoning:  anemia:  parasites;  and  a  variety 
of  other  curable  or  completely  preventable 
diseases  commonly  untended  among  the  poor. 
The  fourth  dilemma  that  faces  many 
Axxkerlcan  families  Is  the  deep  malaise  In- 
fecting many  families:  a  lack  of  pleasure  in 
being  together:  a  dlspersla  of  the  family,  one 
going  this  way.  one  that.  In  pursuit  of  fun; 
no  pride  of  accomplishment  In  doing  well  as 
parent  or  as  child. 

When  society  does  not  support  and  value 
families,  what  value  can  a  parent  place  on 
mothering  or  fathering?  Too  many  parents 
allow  television  to  be  their  substitutes:  The 
average  child  under  seven  watches  four  hours 
of  television  every  day. 

For  many  children,  values  are  borromd 
from   peers,  rather  than   from  the  ntature 


wisdom  of  their  parents  or  other  adults  whom 
they  love. 

Young  parents  often  come  to  parenthood 
without  experience  in  caring  for  children,  un- 
sure of  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  uncertain 
of  their  own  Importance  to  their  children. 
If  parents  feel  their  children's  values  come 
from  television  and  from  friends;  If  parents 
feel  uncertain  of  their  own  value  and  au- 
thority, It  is  little  wonder  they  do  not  have 
the  sense  they  are  the  most  Important  p>eopIt 
m  the  lives  of  their  children,  the  shapers  of 
their  children's  beliefs  and  Ideals. 

This  unnameable  malaise  infects  the  treat- 
ment given  also  to  the  elderly.  Where  once 
they  were  revered  and  played  a  central  role 
In  the  development  of  families,  today  the  el- 
derly are  often  left  to  sit  alone  In  their  own 
apartment  or,  worst  of  aU,  placed  in  nursing 
homes  where  too  often  the  quality  of  car* 
Is  an  outrage. 

What  sort  of  society  are  we?  The  abuse  of 
our  elderly  Is  common,  and  the  abuse  of 
children  by  parenu  has  also,  for  the  first 
time,  become  a  shocking  relevatlon:  One  In 
every  ten  children  Is  physically  mistreated. 
A  society  that  suffers  this  m^iin^  \gg^ 
respect  for  the  lives  of  those  who  most  need 
love — the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 

But  this  unnameable  malaise  also  has  an- 
other form:  we  Americans  shower  children 
with  gifts — with  toys,  and  souvenirs,  me- 
mentoes, clothes  and  vehicles:  scooters,  tri- 
cycles, bicycles,  motorbikes.  If  nooney  were 
love,  our  children  would  have  evidence  of 
vast  affection. 

But  the  hardest  gift  of  all  to  give  our  chil- 
dren— all  the  more  If  they  are  children  who 
have  everything — is  purpose.  So  many  chil- 
dren of  America  seem  to  share  a  common 
sickness,  a  plague  perhaps  upon  the  land: 
a  common  almleseness  and  lack  of  goals.  Paul 
Qoodman  called  it  "growing  up  absurd." 

Where  do  they  learn  this  almlessness?  Per- 
haps they  watch.  They  keep  their  eyes  on 
us — their  parents;  their  teachers;  the  police- 
men, the  politicians  and  professors;  thri  busi- 
nessmen and  coaches;  and  their  Idols  In  the 
movies. 

Robert  Coles  lists  those  children's  ques- 
tions that  penetrate  our  own  adjustments, 
startle  us,  expose  us : 

"Why  do  people  kill  one  another?  Why  do 
we  live  this  way  and  other  children,  whom 
we  see  on  television,  live  in  another  way? 
Why  Is  It  that  on  television  we  keep  hear- 
ing that  people  have  headaches  and  stotnach- 
aches?  And  why  are  they  so  nervous?  What 
Is  it,  being  nervous? 

"What  is  it  like  to  be  poor?  What  is  It  like 
to  live  In  a  country  where  bombs  are  falling 
all  the  time?  What  would  you  really  like  to  be 
doing,  daddy?  Why  do  we  say  one  thing  out- 
side the  house  and  something  else  when  we 
are  alone? 

'Js  It  true,  mother,  that  the  country  Is  in 
trouble  and  that  the  world  might  be  all 
blown  up  ? 

'"Why  did  they  arrest  people  who  work  for 
the  government?  Arent  you  supposed  to  be 
honest  if  you  work  for  the  government?" 
We  can  avoid  these  questions.  We  can  give 
evasive  answers.  Then,  turned  away,  the  chil- 
dren accept  adjustments  we  accept.  They  be- 
come like  us.  They  become  mere  images  of 
us.  That  U  the  malaise. 

These,  then,  are  the  dllemmtw:  mobility, 
mothering,  money  and  malaise.  For  four  long 
years,  each  has  been  identified  time  and 
again  by  concerned  citizens,  by  the  Congress, 
and  by  experts  In  famUy  life.  What  has 
been  the  response  of  the  current  administra- 
tion? 

OOVraiNMKNT  KITXCTS  tmDKB  mxON 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  our  government 
has  opened  its  heart  to  famUles,  or  at  least 
that  Its  own  policies  have  helped  to  weaken 
families.  The  tragic  truth  Is  that  this  admin- 
istration has  contented  Itself  with  voicing 
platitudes  about  family  life.   It  has  failed 
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to  take  concerted  action  to  aid  American 
fannies.  It  has  failed  to  give  moral  leader- 
ihip— It  has  failed  even  to  develop  compre- 
Uensive  policy  for  families. 

Xbe  problems  of  the  family  are  not  merely 
oroblems  of  funding.  They  are  not  merely 
problems  to  be  solved  by  government  pro- 
jrrams.  But  government  must  remove  ch- 
iles to  famUy  life;  rectify  injustices;  and 
compensate  for  damages  done  the  family  by 
modern  Industry  and  shortsighted  govern - 
uental  policies.  Only  then  wUl  the  famUy 
have  a  chance  to  help  Itself. 

Richard  Nixon,  for  example,  promised  this 
nation  that  there  would  be  no  hungry  chU- 
dren  In  Amerlea  by  Thanksgiving,  19T0.  Since 
that  promise,  Richard  NUon  has  s(dd  millions 
of  dollars  worth  o<  wheat  to  RuasU,  but  the 
number  of  hungry  children  In  America  BtlU 
exceeds  three  mUllpn. 

Richard  NUon  has  withheld  $700  nUUlon 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  food,  for 
pregnant  women  and  young  children. 

Richard  Nixon  promised  in  19«9  "a  na- 
tional oommltment  to  provide  all  American 
children  an  opportunity  for  healthful  and 
stimulating  development  during  the  first 
five  years  of  life."  Yet  In  1B73,  under  Richard 
Nixon,  children  receive  only  10%  of  the 
federal  money  allocated  for  personal  health 
services;  In  1960  they  received  60%. 

Richard  Nixon  vetoed  programs  for  crip- 
pled children  and  programs  for  retarded 
children. 

Richard  Nixon  refused  to  supplement  a 
program  to  help  the  states  screen,  diagnose, 
and  treat  children  eligible  for  medicaid  be- 
fore their  maladies  grow  and  become  Infi- 
nitely more  expensive.  He  has  been  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  concerning  the  health 
of  children. 

Richard  Nixon  said  In  1969:  "This  admin- 
istration Is  conmxltted  to  a  new  emphasis 
on  child  development."  Yet  his  family  as- 
sistance legislation  requires  even  the  mothers 
of  three -year-old  children  to  work  If  benefits 
are  to  be  obtained.  It  provides  benefits  at 
a  level  so  low  that  the  only  thing  g\iaranteed 
is  a  life  without  dignity,  a  famUy  in  which  a 
healthy  environment  for  the  child  Is  Impos- 
sible. 

It  provides  day  care  for  no  more  than 
360,000  children  fuU  time  whereas  the  num- 
ber of  virtually  abandoned  children  In  des- 
parate  need  of  adult  affection  is  ten  times 
that  number;  and  millions  need  some  help 
at  some  time.  It  provides  day  care  centers 
which  investigators  have  found  to  be  little 
more  than  warehouses  for  young  children. 

Richard  Nixon  vetoed  Senator  Mondale's 
comprehensive  child  development  bill.  On 
that  occasion,  Mr.  Nixon  exceeded  even  his 
own  considerable  standards  for  hypocracy  by 
alleging  that  child  care  "threatened  American 
family  life."  This  bill  represented  the  first 
effort  of  our  nation  to  set  up  a  comprehen- 
sive network  of  neighborhood  centers  of 
great  variety — including  high  quality  day 
care  for  working  mothers,  educational  inter- 
vention programs  for  young  children,  com- 
pensatory programs  for  older  children  and 
nutritional  and  health  services  for  children 
In  need. 

The  Mondale  Bill  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress.  It  was  endorsed  by  over  100  major 
organizations  including  all  major  religious 
organisations,  and  all  major  non-sectarian 
organizations,  concerned  vrith  family  Ufe. 
Many  of  Its  provisions  are  supported  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children,  by  the 
Joint  commission  on  the  mental  health  of 
children,  and  by  five  volumes  of  Congres- 
sional testimony.  Tet  Nixon  vetoed  the  bUl. 

The  crisis  of  the  family  in  America  runs 
deeper,  however,  than  the  failures  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  All  Americans  must  share  the 
blame.  Our  time  today  would  not  be  use- 
fully spent  In  accusation  alone;  we  must 
offer  new  and  comprehensive  Insights  and 
proposals. 


K'covauf-aHKivn  nxMHAM 
Oeorge  McOovem  and  I  want  ours  to  be 
remiemtoered  as  the  Administration  that  put 
families  at  the  center  of  potttlaal  ocmoem. 
What  is  good  for  faoaillee  is  good  for  nations; 
whftt  hurts  famlllee,  hurte  nations.  Kleanor 
McQovern  and  my  wife  Eunice,  are  as  com- 
mitted to  a  family-centered  administration 
as  the  Senator  and  myself.  We  wlU  Involve 
every  naember  of  our  Administration  in  the 
labor  of  strengthening  famUy  life  by  aU 
rae*ns  poeslble.  The  McOovem-ShrivM'  Ad- 
ministration will  Uy  to  measure  and  evalu- 
ate govemmentai  policies  in  many  ways,  but 
always  we  shall  include,  whenever  appropri- 
ate, one  clear  test:  does  It  help — or  hurt — 
the  American  family? 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
quires hearings  that  produce  evidence  about 
the  Impact  of  federal  policies  upon  the  en- 
vironment. We  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  family  protection  agency,  requiring  hear- 
ings that  produce  evidence  about  the  impact 
of  federal  policies  upon  families 

For  exanxple,  we  carefully  monitor  the 
prices  of  automobiles.  Why  don't  we  reqtiire 
hearings  on  the  Impact  of  rising  food  prices 
on  every  family  in  the  land?  This  Is  the  big- 
gest item  in  the  family  biidget;  It  is  central 
to  the  family's  health.  It  sboxild  be  moni- 
tored. 

We  will  attack  the  problem  of  mobility. 
The  practices  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will.  In  our  Admin- 
istration, guarantee  that  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods take  precedence  over  highways  and 
thoughtless  redevelopment. 

We  will  ask  large  employers  to  modify 
pollctee  which  require  employees  to  move 
frequently.  We  will  ask  industries  to  moni- 
tor the  Impact  of  their  work  on  the  families 
of  their  workers.  We  will  make  certain  that 
as  a  major  employer  the  federal  government 
leads  the  way  in  adopting  practices  that 
strengthen  family  life. 

Secondly,  we  will  attack  the  dilemmas  of 
mothering.  A  McOovem-Shriver  Administra- 
tion will  commit  itself  to  providing  a  net- 
work of  high  quality  day  care  centers.  Such 
legislation  will  be  based  on  one  fundamen- 
tal principle:  It  must  be  the  family  that  Is 
strengthened,  not  the  government. 

Centers  established  with  federal  funds  will 
be  controlled  by  the  parents  themselves  and 
by  the  neighborhoods  where  the  centers  are 
located.  Our  approach  will  be  a  family  ap- 
proach and  these  centers  will  serve  as  a  gen- 
eral support  system  for  family  life. 

Parents  will  be  able  to  turn  to  these  local 
centers  to  develop  their  own  sensitivities  and 
skills.  Older  men  and  women  of  the  nelgb- 
IXM-hood  vrlll  be  Invited  to  share  with  younger 
parents  their  wisdom  In  raising  children. 
Adolescents  fn  the  neighborhood  will  be  In- 
vited as  apprentice  child  care  workers — older 
children  caring  for  younger  children  under 
the  supervision  of  adults — to  the  benefit  of 
all  three  generations. 

Many  women  today  work  outside  the  home, 
not  because  they  have  to,  but  because  they 
want  to.  Exactly  in  the  same  way.  we  will 
defend  the  right  of  women  who  choose  to 
fulfill  their  vocation  in  the  home,  nai  be- 
cause they  have  to,  but  because  they  want  to. 
Women  are  tied  to  no  one  Ideology  and  to  no 
one  role — nor  should  they  be.  As  many 
options  as  poeslble  should  be  kept  open  to 
every  woman. 

Hence,  we  also  propose  a  program  of  home 
visitors  to  help  mothers,  otherwise  isolated, 
resolve  the  normal  developmental  and  dis- 
ciplinary problems  every  f anally  encounters. 
Such  programs — already  proven  to  be  suc- 
cessful— help  older  children  to  raise  stand- 
ards for  younger  children,  deeper  family  soli- 
darity, and  heighten  respect  for  child  raising 
throughout  the  community. 

We  also  propose  to  expand  the  parent -child 
centers — first   established   under   O.E.O. — to 


which  neighbors  bring  their  own  children. 
These  centers  have  three  key  advante(aa: 
parents  In  the  neighborhood  get  paid  for 
helping  with  the  children  of  others;  they 
learn  skills  In  chlldcare  that  make  them  eli- 
gible for  paying  Jobs  In  later  years;  aiul 
both  their  children  and  other  children  bene- 
fit by  the  resources  of  the  center. 

Such  progrants  will  strengthen  every 
family  and  every  neighborhood  In  the 
country. 

Thirdly,  we  wlU  attack  the  dilemma  of 
money  and  employment,  by  trying  to  in- 
crease the  range  of  work  opportunities.  The 
length  of  the  work  day  should  be  tailored 
to  family  needs — In  many  cases,  to  school 
hours.  Employers  should  as  a  matter  of 
course  grant  maternity  leave  and  design 
working  hours  to  protect  the  needs  ol  chil- 
dren. 

We  will  be  especially  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  families  of  the  Ulnd  ohlld.  the  deaf  child, 
the  emotionally  disturbed  and  menially 
retarded  chUd,  and  the  crlppied  child.  Pro- 
vidence distributes  such  challenges  unevenly, 
and  in  a  social  order  like  our  own — tn%- 
mented  and  mobile — only  government  can 
provide  the  resources  many  of  these  famUles 
require.  No  handicapped  child  should  fail 
to  fulfill  his  potential  due  to  bis  family's  in- 
ability to  afford  therapy. 

Many  retarded  children  In  this  country  are 
not  getting  any  education  at  all.  Kvery  child. 
regardless  cl  Its  mental  ability,  has  a  right 
to  receive  an  education  In  this  country 

Therefore,  we  will  sponsor  the  passage  of 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Act  similar  to  the 
one  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  such 
educatton. 

And  we  wlU  attack  the  malaise  that  has 
Infected  family  life.  We  propoee  to  expand 
this  nation's  skills  in  child  care  and  family 
life  throughout  the  entire  population,  by 
sponsoring  ^>eclal  programs 

Drawing  on  the  skills  of  our  elderly,  as 
foster  parents. 

Drawing  on  the  skills  of  persons  of  special 
Insight  or  experience  In  our  neighborhoods. 
who  enjoy  teaching  others. 

Launching  progranui  in  oommunlty  centers, 
high  schools  and  colleges  that  offer  students 
Insight  and  skills  into  the  practical  problenu 
of  family  life  and  child  development. 

Sponsoring  neighborhood  clinics  in  which 
experienced  adults  and  trained  professionals 
combine  their  sklUs  to  help  every  family  in 
the  normal  difficulties  and  perplexltlee  of 
raising  children. 

We  will  do  all  we  can  to  dispell  the  hope- 
lessness that  characterizes  the  Institutional- 
ized child  needlessly  separated  from  his  par- 
ents. Today.  OO'^  of  child  welfare  funding 
goes  to  "after-the-fact"  programs;  to  foster 
care,  to  Juvenile  homes,  to  detention  centers, 
and  to  Institutions  for  the  retarded  and  dis- 
turbed. Yet  most  children  are  almost  always 
better  cared  for  In  their  own  home  We  will 
help  famUles  to  keep  their  children  at  home 
using  local  schools,  local  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  workshops  to  give  them  assistance. 
When  only  Institutions  can  provide  special 
care,  we  will  try  to  make  such  Institutions 
home  like,  loving,  educational  and  small.  To- 
day, under  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
conditions  In  many  child  Institutions  are 
barbarous  and  unfit  even  for  animals. 

This  man,  who  utters  such  pieties  about 
children,  sets  low  federal  standartte  even  for 
Institutions  that  collect  more  money  per 
chUd  than  Harvard  or  Yale  ChUdr«n  live  in 
them  in  filth,  subject  to  physical  abuae.  en- 
during the  torments  of  endleas  neglect. 

Few  our  part,  a  McOovern-Bhriver  Adminis- 
tration will  make  distant  InstltutionallsaUoo 
less  necessary  by  building  resources  at  the 
neighborhood  level.  We  will  assure  ; 

Neighborhood  rehabilitation  services  for 
children  convicted  of  crimes. 

High  quality  famUy  faster  care  homes  and 
halfway  homes  for  children  whose  families 
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%n   tempormrlly    uiuUBle   to  can   (or  tbem 
properly. 

ApproprUt«  medical  car«  and  couiueUlac 
for  runaways. 

Finally,  two  ctber  problwns  of  concern  to 
•rary  parent  must  alio  be  mentioned:  tbe 
threat  of  drugs  and  the  consequences  of 
serual  promiscuity.  The  rtxits  of  both  of 
these  threats  are  cultural;  social  policy  must 
attack  them  at  their  roots. 

Every  family  In  America  lives.  It  seems, 
even  unwillingly.  In  a  sea  of  drugs.  Televi- 
sion sdrertlMs  drugs  for  erery  sort  of  ail- 
ment, physical  or  mental.  Supermarkets  offer 
huge  eases  of  drugs  as  though  they  were 
candles.  Our  children  grow  up  with  the  In- 
escapable Impression  that  taking  drugs  is  as 
ordinary  as  brushing  teeth. 

A  ItcOorem-Shrlver  Administration  will 
attack  the  culture  of  drugs  at  its  root:  the 
drug  Industry,  the  medical  schools,  mass 
sdvertlaers  and  mass  distributors. 

We  will  have  the  Mderal  Drug  Adminis- 
tration make  diastlcaUy  expanded  studies  of 
drugs  and  ban  the  use  of  those  that  are 
Junk,  or  harmful,  or  of  unknown  effect,  or 
useless. 

We  wUl  offer  Incentive  to  medical  students 
to  study  the  effect  of  prescription- filling  and 
drug-taklBg  In  family  environments  In  dl> 
verse  neighborhoods,  so  that  they  can  see  at 
first  hand  the  varied  social  effects  of  dally 
reliance  on  drugs — and  of  the  ahnost  super- 
stitious practice  of  writing  out  a  preecrlp- 
tion — almost  any  prescription — Jost  to  make 
a  patlant  '*feel  battar". 

We  will  establish  new  standards  for  the 
kdvertlstng  of  drugs  In  environments  acces- 
sible to  children;  new  standards  for  the  hon- 
esty and  oompletenees  of  drug  company  de- 
serlptlona  of  the  contents  and  effects  of  their 
products;  and  new  standards  for  the  drug 
company's  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  their 
products  before  they  market  them. 

Further,  we  will  give  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  as  lU  highest  priority  the 
study  of  the  cultural  conditions  that  stimu- 
late drug  addiction  or  the  mechantsm  that 
produces  it.  Why  Is  It  that  a  young  and  ener- 
getic nation  should  ingest  gS  billion  worth 
of  prasertption  drugs,  almost  t3  billion  of 
non-prsacrlption  drugs,  an  estimated  M  bil- 
lion of  harotn  and  untold  other  sums  on 
other  illegitimate  drugs  every  year?  What  is 
It  about  us  that  prompts  this  reliance  and 
how  can  It  be  baited? 

The  Federal  Drug  Administration  will  be 
suthorlaed  to  discourage  the  advertising  of 
drugs  as  an  eeeape  from  ordinary  emotional 
problems. 

No  struggle  against  drugs  will  be  successful 
unless  the  whole  drift  of  our  sodaty  Is  ra- 
veraad.  The  task  will  be  long,  but  it  must 
be  bagun. 

A  similar  threat  to  the  family  springs  from 
the  sexual  promiscuity  of  many  teenagers. 
Courses  on  sex-education  are  given  in  the 
schools — but  not  courses  on  family  life.  No 
ons  teaches  young  people  how  to  become 
good  parents. 

A  himdred  erotic  solicitations  every  day 
bombard  our  young  people  from  advertising, 
films,  songs,  and  fashions — but  family  life  is 
depicted  in  unreal,  condescending  ways  or 
even  Ignored. 

The  ooQSsquence  is  that  sexual  activity  Is 
uprooted  from  Its  central  concrete  context — 
In  the  family — and  made  into  an  end  In  it- 
self apart  from  the  complexltiee  at  mutual 
fidelity  and  children  and  loyalty  and  nour- 
ishing. Instead  of  expressing  the  whole  of  a 
mature  family  life,  the  current  model  for 
love  is  too  often  ssx  for  the  sake  of  sex.  A 
greet  deal  U  said  especially  by  the  young 
about  "sincere  and  mutual  caring,"  but 
we  watAh  what  people  do,  rather  than  what 
they  say,  commitment  or  long-range  o^  total 
caring  seem  too  seldom  to  be  involved. 

The  rise  of  venereal  disease  is  reaching 
catastrophic  proportloos.  Unwanted  pregnan- 


cies among  teen-agers  scar  the  future  Uvea 
of  thousands  of  girls. 

FamUlea  have  first  req>onslbUity  for  moral 
and  smotlonal  development.  Still,  the  lives 
erf  adotesosnts  center  for  many  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  around  school  activities.  Thus 
we  will  encourage  schools  to  take  re^tonsl- 
blllty  not  only  for  education  In  mental  skUls, 
but  also  for  education  in  skills  of  caring, 
compassion,  and  helping  others.  If  our  yoxmg 
people  lead  rich  emotional  lives  In  helping 
the  elderly,  the  blind,  the  retarded — In  tak- 
ing care  of  children — in  teaching  others — In 
visiting  the  sick  and  the  lonely — then  their 
hearts  will  not  be  empty,  and  not  so  vulner- 
able to  every  passing  fantasy. 

Prudish neas  will  not  halt  promiscuity.  But 
a  richly  textured  emotional  life  will  make  It 
less  compulsive. 

We  also  propose  to  enlarge  the  activltiea  of 
parents  public  health  nurses  and  neighbor- 
hood volunteers,  to  counsel  young  men  and 
women  in  familiar  neighborhood  settings — 
to  answer  their  questions  about  sex\ial  sod 
other  oiatters — to  help  them  in  their  many 
dilemmas — to  offer  them  a  willing  ear,  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  and  the  trust  of 
friends.  Three-way  conversatloos  by  people 
who  know  and  trust  one  another — parents, 
children  and  counsellor — have  proven  their 
effectiveness  to  many  grateful  families.  Yet 
In  the  end,  all  questions  of  morality  come 
back  to  the  Influence  of  the  family. 

How  do  children  learn  to  be  nkoral?  You 
would  think  that  no  subject  wotild  be  of 
greater  Interest  to  a  wise  state — no  othw 
subject  so  thoroughly  explored  by  scholars 
and  desired  by  parents.  Instead,  much  to  our 
shame,  we  discover  that  very  little  serious 
research  on  the  moral  development  of  the 
child  has  been  conducted.  We  read  a  great 
deal  about  the  "adjustment"  of  children,  a 
great  deal  about  their  "emotional  health,"  a 
greait  deal  about  "normal  behavior" — but 
very  little  about  how  to  Install  a  passion  for 
Justice  and  honesty  and  fidelity,  how  to 
teach  compassion  and  humility,  how  to  make 
striving  for  excellence  second-nature  and 
heroism  a  way  of  life.  Parents  need  to  know 
how  to  teach  such  qualities.  The  few  studies 
that  do  exist  suggest  that  children  learn 
their  moral  attitudes  more  from  parents 
than  from  any  other  source.  Practical  in- 
struction of  parents,  therefore.  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance.  We  will  sponsor  the  need- 
ed research  through  the  National  Institutes 
erf  Health  and  make  certain  that  the  fruits 
of  these  studdee  reach  every  parent. 

Oecn-ge  McOovern  and  I  make  the  family 
central  in  our  plans  with  one  Idea  in  mind. 
The  liberties  of  all  Americans — the  health 
of  our  laws  and  customs — depend  on  the  vigor 
of  family  life.  The  family  Is  the  teacher  of 
the  heart.  We  recall  the  words  of  Learned 
Hand:  "I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not 
rest  our  hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions. 
upon  laws  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false 
hopes:  believe  me,  these  are  false  hopes. 
Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women; 
whan  It  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law, 
no  court  can  save  It."  There  Is  only  one 
realtlstlc  read  to  domestic  tranquility — to  law 
and  order — to  the  flowering  of  liberty  and 
Justice  and  equality — to  the  spread  of  wis- 
dom, caring  and  compassion.  And  that  road 
lies  through  strong  and  vital  famOy  life  in 
every  famUy  of  the  land.  It  Is  a  long  road. 
It  must  be  taken.  Svery  voyage,  however 
long,  begins  with  the  first  step.  What  we 
have  begun  here  today  Is  the  construction 
of  a  family  policy  for  America — to  guide 
every  sgency  of  government. 

Oeorge  McOovern  and  I  intend  to  estab- 
lish Justice  In  America.  We  will  ensure  do- 
mestic tranqiiility.  We  will  bend  our  every 
energy  for  the  sake  of  all  within  this  room 
and  all  within  the  range  of  hearing — for 
all  of  us  belong  to  families,  and  all  our  fam- 
ilies need,  deserve,  and  will  obtain  the  priv- 
ileged ssslstance  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 


INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY  SUPPTJ^g 
AND  RBQUIREIIENTS 

Mr.  BRCXirK.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  Increasing  drain 
on  our  sources  of  energy  and  of  tbe  need 
for  a  long-term  policy  to  encourage  the 
exploration  for  and  development  of  fo*. 
sll  fuels. 

An  article  appearing  In  the  September 
14  issue  of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly 
traces  the  growth  of  energy  consump- 
tion throughout  the  Common  Market 
and  the  United  States.  It  includes  pn>- 
jectloDs  for  the  future  and  suggests  a 
policy  for  international  exchange  of 
energy. 

The  author,  Carroll  V.  Kroeger,  has 
worked  in  natural  gas  Industries  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  for  more  than  20  years 
and  has  assisted  in  introducing  natural 
gas  into  England  and  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "Change  and  Exchange  in  Inter- 
national Energy  Supply,"  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcou)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

CHAKGX    Un    BXCHAWGK    IN    iMmtNATIONAL 
SKaaOT    SUTFLT 

(By  Carroll  V.  Kroeger) 

Meditations  IV.  Marcus  AureUus.  AJ).  lai- 
180: 

"Observe  always  that  everything  is  ths 
result  of  a  change,  and  get  used  to  thinking 
that  there  la  nothing  Nattire  loves  so  well 
as  to  change  existing  forms  and  to  make  new 
ones  like  them." 

THX  MSCaOKKXBGT  PKaSPCCnTS 

Population 
The  world,  as  we  know  It,  contains  a  land 
mass  erf  about  148  million  square  kilometers. 
Upon  this  live  approximately  3.5  thousand 
million  people  at  an  average  density  of  twen- 
ty-three persons  pwr  square  kilometer.  How- 
ever, the  distribution  of  human  and  natural 
resources  over  this  land  mass  is  not  uni- 
form. The  groups  of  people  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  are  situated  on  about  7.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  and  com- 
prise only  13  per  cent  of  the  world  popula- 
tion. 

LAND  AREA  AND  POPULATION 
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The  population  density  of  the  United 
States  Is  close  to  the  world  average,  but  in 
the  New  Common  Market  Area  people  are 
distributed  vinevenly  from  about  one-half 
the  world  average  In  Norway  to  15  times  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Knerm  consumption 

The  consiunptlon  of  energy  in  the  world  In 
1949  was  about  6,409  million  metric  ttms  of 
coal  equivalent  (TOB),  or  about  1.804  kllo- 
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0Mns  per  capita.  Almost  87  per  cent  of  thle 
Mirgy  was  provided  by  solid  fuel,  40  per  oent 
toy  llqiold  fuel,  ao  per  cent  by  natural  gas, 
uid  the  remainder  by  hydro  and  noclsar 
(laetrlcity.  A  rlnefnatlc  Tlev  over  tbe  past 
two  decades  provides  a  better  penpeottfie. 
C(Kisumption  of  wortd  energy  haa  tnereaaed 
almost  2.4  times  atnoe  IMl  and  the  per 
capita  use  baa  rtaen  from  1,070  to  U04  kilo- 
grams. 

Changes  have  been  taking  plaee  In  the 
pfoportlon  of  fuels  consumed.  In  1061  aoUd 
Mel  supplied  mors  than  80  per  owat  of  all 
of  the  world  energy.  Approximately  36  per 
oent  was  provided  by  liquid  fuels.  U  per  oent 
by  gas,  and  2  per  cent  by  hydro-nuelear 
fomtr.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  tbe  world  popu- 
lation oonsomed  about  half  at  tbe  world 
energy  to  1968: 

1968  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION-MILLION  METRIC  TONS  COAL 
EQUIVALENT 
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Marked  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
forms  of  energy  supplied  to  Western  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  two  decades;  883  mil- 
lion TCE  were  consumed  to  Wsetem  Kurope 
In  1959  tocresslng  to  1J45  mOllan  TCE  to 
1969  or  an  tocrease  of  about  60  per  cent.  In 
1959  more  than  67  per  cent  of  the  primary 
energy  was  provided  by  solid  fuels,  38  per 
cent  by  liquid  fuels.  3.3  per  cent  by  hydro 
power,  and  1.7  per  cent  by  gas.  During  the 
decade  1960-70  the  use  erf  coal  decltoed  to 
457  million  TCE,  providing  only  36  5  per  cent 
of  the  energy  supply.  Liquid  fuel  consvimp- 
tlon  tocreased  over  three  times  to  provide 
more  than  53  per  cent  of  the  total.  Oas  use 
Increased  over  five  times  and  hydroelectrlcity 
nearly  doubled.  In  1960  solid  fuel  supplied 
the  New  Common  Market  493.1  million  TCE 
or  68  per  cent  of  the  total  primary  energy; 
37.5  per  cent  was  provided  by  liquid  fu^s 
and  the  rematoder  from  gas  and  hydro 
power.  By  1968  the  use  of  coal  had  declined 
to  43  per  cent  and  liquid  fuels  had  tocreased 
their  share  of  the  market  to  almost  SO  per 
cent.  Oas  use  had  Increased  to  more  than  5.5 
per  cent  and  primary  forms  of  electricity  to 
3.5  per  cent. 

Between  1966  and  1968,  per  capita  energy 
consumption  tocreased  frcnn  7,938  to  10,331 
kilograms  per  person.  Total  use  Increased 
from  1,334  to  3.078  million  TCE  or  more  than 
90  per  cent.  The  use  of  solid  fuel  reached 
s  low  potot  to  1961  at  352.6  million  TCE  and 
Increased  to  467.8  million  TCE  to  1968.  Solid 
fuel  supplied  about  31  per  cent  of  the  energy 
consvmiptlon  to  1956.  Although  the  amount 
of  coal  use  tocreased  during  the  following 
years,  the  percentage  of  total  energy  supply 
decltoed  to  23  per  cent  by  1968.  The  use  of 
liquid  fuels  tocreased  from  634.3  to  844.5 
million  TCE  during  the  same  period,  an  to- 
crease of  68  per  cent.  In  1966  the  use  of 
liquid  fuels  comprised  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  tocreased  to  41  per  cent  to  1968. 
Gas  supplied  373.6  million  TCE  or  28  per  cent 
of  the  total  primary  energy  supply,  tocreas- 
Ing  to  746.0  million  TCE  or  36  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

0«a  conaumpticM 

Of  the  major  forms  of  primary  energy,  gas 
provided  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 


world  energy  supply.  World  oonaumptlon  of 
natural  gas  amounted  to  6(0  thotisand  nUl- 
Uon  cubic  meters  of  manufactured  gaa  equlv- 
•liMit  in  1961,  increasinf  8.4  tUnee  to  3,237 
tboiwand  mUllon  cubic  meters  In  1088. 

"Hie  gas  market  to  the  United  Btatea  ma- 
tured mere  rapidly  than  to  the  New  Common 
Market  Area.  In  1988  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
world  natural  gas  energy  was  consumed  to 
tbe  United  SUtsa.  This  amounted  to  1446 
thousand  million  coble  meters  or  more  than 
eight  thnea  the  total  gas  consumption  of  tbe 
New  Common  Market.  The  number  of  gas 
coosumen  In  tbe  New  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States  are  comparable: 

«AS  CIIST08IEB  IN  MiUNMS 
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1962. 35.6  96.7 

1113 35.3  35.6 

l*H —  JI.8  36.5 

1886 ».i  37.3 

1988. 37.8  38.2 

1917 37.5  31.1 


With  an  eqvlralent  number  of  enstomers, 
a  much  highisr  Isrel  of  per  capita  gas  coo- 
sumptkMi  exists  to  tbe  United  States.  In 
1961  the  per  capita  oooaumptton  was  8.400 
ouble  meters.  Inrreeeing  to  8,700  cubic 
meters  to  1968.  This  conparee  wttb  866  coble 
meteia  per  c^>lta  to  tbe  New  Oommon  Mar- 
ket, tan  eeslng  to  680  for  the  comparable 
period. 

Eweryif  esc^an^ 

Bzdiange  of  energy  to  tbe  world  te  not 
new.  WCrM  tnOm  to  fntfe  haa  been  growing 
for  many  yeara.  Changes  to  naMonal  demand 
and  types  of  fuel  combtaed  wttb  dl^artty 
between  areas  of  pradocttoB  and  market  lo- 
cation have  brought  about  an  inereastng 
trend  to  world  energy  ezcbange. 

Intemattonal  trade  to  solid  fuels  wee  the 
first  to  devMop.  This  has  ooBttooed  to  to- 
crease even  tboug^  tbe  peroentage  of  solid 
fotfs  of  total  prtmary  energy  demand  has 
declined  over  tbe  past  decades,  m  1880  about 
181  mffllon  metric  tests  of  soUd  fuels  were 
eacftianged  on  tbe  totematlonal  maiket.  to- 
1 1  seeing  to  atanoet  188  mQlloB  metric  tons  to 
1988.  Met  solid  fuel  bnports  toto  Western 
Koope  reaebed  a  peak  to  1986  at  54  mffllon 
metric  tons  and  de<Atoed  to  about  86  miUloD 
metric  tons  to  1988.  A  stage  of  maturity  was 
rsacbed  to  the  New  Common  Market  to  1964, 
wttb  Imports  of  almost  28  mfllkm  metric 
tons  and  a  gradual  decline  thereafter.  The 
XTnlted  States  has  been  eqitorttog  solid  fuels 
for  many  years  with  quantities  approaching 
those  imparted  by  Western  Europe. 

Tbe  major  development  to  energy  ex- 
change has  been  the  tocrease  to  totema- 
tlonal trade  of  petroleum.  World  trade  to 
erode  <dl  tacraaasd  from  603  to  ahnoet  990 
million  metric  tons  during  the  flve-yeer  pe- 
riod 1964  to  196i,  an  tocrease  of  more  than 
66  per  cent.  Tbe  major  tmporters  of  orode 
oU  have  been  Waetem  Europe  and  Japan.  Im- 
ports of  crude  petroleum  tocreased  from  47 
million  metric  tons  to  1961  to  470  million 
metric  tons  to  1988,  an  tocrease  of  ten  times. 

The  truMl  to  the  New  Oommon  Market 
Area  was  similar,  tocreastog  from  158  to  411 
w^tiifaw  matrle  tons  during  the  nine-year 
period  1960  to  1968.  ImporU  toto  the  United 
Statee  have  been  cositroUed  by  a  quota  sys- 
tsm  set  by  tbe  federal  government  and  have 
l>eea  held  rtiattvely  constant  at  about  46 
miniosi  metric  tons  during  the  period  1968  to 
1960. 

Initial  net  importation  of  nat\iral  gas 
across  national  borders  developed  to  the 
United  Stetes  starting  to  1967  with  impor- 
tation from  Canada  of  sobstantial  qiiantl- 
tlsa.  Theee  have  toereaaed  since  that  time 
to  a  lerti  of  aUnoat  86  thousand  million  cubic 
meters  to  1968.  The  deTdopment  of  natural 
gas  Imports  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan 


has  been  a  rMatlvely  new  derclopiBent  as  a 
result  of  two  faetora:  new  teebnology  for 
onmrnerdal  llqoafeetlon.  transpcrt.  and 
storaca;  and  tbe  dlaoorary  of  laras  natural 
gaa  reeerrse  to  Western  Bompe,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  Bast.  AetiTtty  to  oontraet  negotia- 
tions for  importation  of  natural  gaa  trana- 
ported  by  pipsttoe  and  UTO  tankers  is  well- 
known  and  tocreaalng. 

The  following  Uata  some  of  tbe  eontraets 
which  have  been  rignad  for  tbe  Importation 
of  natural  gas  toto  Wsstsm  Europe: 
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In  tlie  United  Statea.  lar«s  LNO  Importa- 
tion  schemes  have  been  propoeed  to  tlie  Ind- 
eral Power  Commiaalon.  bat  iparemment  ap- 
proval proceeees  have  delayed  Impleiaenta- 
tton  beyond  tbe  original  sebedules.  Tbe  ma- 
jor souroes  for  these  progjams  have  been 
Africa  and  South  Anterlca.  Spot  cargo  de- 
llvenes  have  been  allowed  for  peak-ahavlng 
purpoees. 

Gross  natlonmi  product 

High  energy  commtseVwi  Is  assoelated  with 
the  level  of  the  standard  ot  living  of  tbe 
papulation  of  any  given  area.  Energy  is  re- 
quired tor  high  comfort  levels  to  regions  of 
severe  climatic  conditions.  It  also  la  required 
to  manufacturing  and  dlatHbotlon  aa  a  raw 
material  and  to  replace  or  supplement  human 
or  animal  pbyateal  energy.  An  aoospted  In- 
dleator  of  tbe  economic  level  is  tbe  Gross 
National  Prodaet. 

TtM  United  Statee  and  tbe  New  Oommon 
Market  Ana  of  Weetem  Europe  base  maay 
~«»'"'""  features.  In  tecma  of  populatkm.  tbm 
Common  Market  ooontrles  oontaln  approal- 
mately  350  million  people  and  tbe  United 
SUtea  about  300  million.  ONP  at  market 
prices  and  exchange  rates  for  the  New  Oom- 
mon Market  to  1968  wm  8808  ml'.Uon.  The 
comparable  ONP  for  the  United  Statee  was 
8881  mnilcm. 

Mmcroenern  eonciastoiw 

Trom  a  nnrtra^V  view  of  the  world  and 
patterns  of  energy  development,  a  number  of 
conclusloos  may  be  drawn: 

Everywhere  tbe  per  capita  uee  of  envgy  has 
been  Ingrsaelng. 

The  energy  markets  of  tbe  United  States 
and  the  New  Oommon  Market  are  tbe  most 
advanoed. 

The  proportion  of  energy  supplied  by  solid 
fu^  haa  been  declining  and  the  proportion 
by  Uquld  and  gaeeous  fuel  has  been  Incisas 

tog. 

With  a  disparity  between  todustrlallaed 
and  developing  regions  of  ths  worid.  a  shift 
in  ths  share  of  energy  uee  will  take  plaee. 

It  U  doubtful  that  enough  energy  leeuunjes 
exist  to  meet  tbe  future  world  demand. 

The  exchangs  of  energy  to  the  future  will 
Inereeeeon  a  global  basis 

Intarnatlonal  competition  for  future  SBsrgy 
suppllss  win  totenaify  with  serious  eoonomle 
and  soelopolttlcal  luiieequeiiciss. 

Tn  MocBonraacT  rsaaracnvs 
Life  cycle  c'taiHre  proce** 

A  tinlveraal  eharacterlsUe  of  life  Is  chance. 
Everything  devMops,  grows,  adapts  to  elr- 
cumstanoes   and   events,   matures. 
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dlOM.  The  point  which  marks  the  end  of 
chAnge  tn  *  person,  frnmlly.  city.  «t*t«.  na- 
tion, or  «ny  type  of  organlmtlon  la  the  end 
of  Its  life.  The  pattern  of  »uch  change  la  the 
me  cycle.  The  length  of  an  indnatry  life 
cycle  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
uct and  the  organization.  Traditionally,  ex- 
tractive and  basic  proeeaalng  Industries  have 
bad  yery  long  life  cycles. 

Dramatic  changes  do  not  occur  Instan- 
taneouaiy.  Perception  of  change  depends  up- 
on the  IndlTldual  Tlew  of  the  enrlronment 
related  to  reality.  If  the  enTtronment  of  an 
IndlYldual  at  Arm  Is  viewed  In  terms  of 
snapshots  each  day.  little  change  wUl  be 
pereelved.  A  perception  of  change  Is  made 
by  oompazlaon.  thus  a  number  of  photos  be- 
cooie  a  moUon  ptetwe  aad  moveokeats  or 
changes  become  more  apparent. 

Traditionally,  the  growth  and  development 
of  energy  supply  organizations  have  been 
dependent  or  related  to  the  development  of 
a  town  or  dty.  A  dty  like  a  business  or  In- 
duatry  has  a  life  c^e.  A  city  or  town  la 
tsade  up  at  people  and  the  development  of 
population  Is  an  important  measure  of  the 
status  of  a  city.  An  Interesting  life  cycle 
example  Is  given  by  a  typical  Oerman  city. 

Perception  of  change  In  energy  consump- 
tion over  a  ten-  or  30-year  period  gives  more 
Insight  Into  the  change  process  than  look- 
ing at  single  years.  Changes  over  a  genera- 
tion may  not  be  rulBclent  to  determine  the 
stage  of  development  on  the  life  cycle  curve. 
In  the  TTntted  States,  the  co«a  tndiistry  re- 
quired a  developmental  period  of  fifty  years 
to  reach  a  state  of  maturity  (1886  to  1906). 
This  same  period  saw  the  decline  of  wood  as 
a  major  aouroe  of  energy.  The  point  of  ma- 
turity for  ooal  was  the  start  of  the  develop- 
mwital  period  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  New  Zealand  gas  Industry  presents  an 
Inter  eating  example  of  an  Indus^  develop- 
ment and  decline  over  a  period  of  ninety 
7«ars  ( irao  to  IffTB ) .  The  first  gas  company 
was  formed  In  1S02.  only  twenty-two  years 
after  eotonlzatloo  of  the  country  began.  By 
leie.  gas  was  being  dtotrtbuted  In  54  towns 
and  ettlee.  Beoanse  of  Increasing  costs,  of 
labor  aad  raw  materials  which  had  to  be 
Imported,  and  strong  competition  of  govern- 
ment-subsldlxed  electric  power,  the  gas  In- 
dustry began  to  decline.  In  I9S1  there  were 
306.000  gas  eustMners  In  New  Eealand.  By 
IMO  theae  had  declined  to  108,000  and  to 
130.000  tn  1»70  By  19T0  the  number  of  towns 
wttb  gas  sei  vice  had  declined  to  38. 
Knvironmental  dynamics 

A  snapshot  or  sbort-subject  cinematic  view 
rnt^  not  disclose  the  state  of  exploitation, 
matiuity,  or  decline  on  the  life  cycle  curve 
of  a  specific  organization  or  industry.  A 
decade  may  disclose  only  that  a  business  or 
organisation  Is  growing,  static,  or  declining. 
It  wtn  not  help  predict  the  points  of  Inflec- 
tion or  turning  points  which  are  crtttcal. 
A  long-term  point  of  view  is  Important  tn 
developing  an  understanding  of  the  change 
proemm  In  an  organleatlon  or  Industry  and 
taking  preventive  measures  Tor  the  preser- 
vation of  the  well-being  of  the  organization 
or  industry 

BnvtronKtental  dynasties  Is  a  reluctant  vec- 
tor repreaentatlve  of  a  large  number  of  forces : 
technical,  economic,  and  sociopolitical. 

Change  results  from  external  factors  which 
may  speed  up  the  growth  and  developzoent 
or  slow  down  the  deterioration  once  a  state 
of  maturity  baa  been  reached.  Much  of  the 
development  of  an  energy  industry  has  re- 
suited  from  changes  la  the  technical  or 
•ooBOBilo  factors.  At  orltlcal  states  other 
factors  can  play  important  roles  in  the 
change  proceaa.  The  rate  of  exploitation  can 
depend  upon  how  receptive  or  boatile  the 
environment  may  be. 

/ndujtry  development  pattemt 

Xxamlnation  of  energy  industry  patterns 
thfoi^out  the  world  di»cl06es  the  following 
slmularltles: 


Stage  I:  Development  of  marketing,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  for  Individual 
towns  and  cities. 

Stage  n:  Expansion  of  supply  area  by  in- 
terconnection of  a  number  of  towns  and 
cities. 

Stage  m:  National  co-ordination  of  mar- 
keting, production,  and  distribution  through 
interconnected  national  networks. 

Ttie  first  stage  has  been  the  origin  of  any 
energy  industry  Typically,  depending  upon 
the  decade  and  century  of  development,  sys- 
tems have  been  installed  to  provide  service 
to  a  portion  or  all  of  a  population  concentra- 
tion. Life  cycles  can  be  plotted  for  these  types 
of  organizations  similar  to  the  typical  Ger- 
man city.  In  many  instances,  these  organiza- 
tions have  passed  maturity  and  are  either 
static  or  declining.  The  New  Zealand  gas  in- 
dustry Is  an  example  of  this  type  of  pattern. 

Stage  n  development  patterns  enable  an 
energy  organization  to  expand  beyond  the 
environmental  factors  affecting  a  single 
municipal  unit.  A  regional  supply  group  can 
develop  into  a  portfolio  management  for  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  a  number 
of  markets  which  can  differ  in  product  mix- 
tore  and  stages  of  growth.  West  Germany  la  a 
good  example  of  Stage  n  development.  Sev- 
eral hundred  municipal  Ules  distribute  gas 
and  electric  fuel.  S«ne  of  those  still  produce 
thrtr  own  supply,  others  purchase  their  re- 
quirements, and  some  have  pooled  produc- 
tion arrangements.  In  the  gas  sector,  changes 
are  taking  place  as  locally  produced  and  im- 
ported natural  gas  from  Holland  and  the 
nSSH.  has  beooaoe  available.  There  U, 
however,  no  single  orgaoization  with  national 
re^>onaibillty.  The  same  situation  applies  In 
the  United  States.  U>cal  or  regional  com- 
panies supply  selected  market  areas  without 
national  Interconnection  or  national  oo- 
ordl  nation. 

Stage  in  Is  a  relatively  new  type  of  orga- 
nization whlc^  has  evolved  tn  E^ope  during 
the  past  decade.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium. 
Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  typical 
of  this  type  of  pattern.  To  varying  degrees,  a 
single  national  organization  has  the  reepon- 
BlbUlty  for  the  co-ordination  of  supply, 
marketing  and  distribution  throughout  the 
country.  In  soom  inetanoes  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  joint  arrangemeot  between  pri- 
vate and  government  Interests  as  in  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands.  Others  are  primarily 
government  organizations  as  In  Prance  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  organizational 
forzos  are  still  evolving — as  an  evamptr.  the 
new  British  Oas  Cotporatkui. 

The  classification  of  liquid  energy  orga- 
nizations, because  of  their  international  and 
multinational  character,  ia  more  difficult. 
They  can  be  placed  tn  the  following  cate- 
gorise. 

Claaa  I:  Private  National  Production.  Ra- 
Onlng  Transportatlcm.  and  Marketing,  or 
combinations  thereof. 

Class  II:  Private  Multinational  Production. 
Beflnlng.  Transportation,  and  Marketing. 

Clasa  m:  Joint  V»nture  Private  and  Qov- 
enunent  Production,  or  Refining,  or  Mar- 
keting, or  combinations  thereof. 

Class  IV:  Government  National  Produc- 
tion, or  Marketing,  or  fully  integrated  oper- 
ations. 

Claae  V:  Government  Multinational  Pro- 
duction. 

Microenern  oenelusions 

Prom  a  review  of  the  life  cycle  process  of 
world  energy  supply  organizations  and  the 
evolving  change  in  organizational  structure, 
a  number  of  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

Xnergy  supply  organizations  develop 
through  successive  states  of  exploitation, 
maturity,  and  decline. 

Time  scales  are  being  compressed  by  tech- 
nological change  in  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  supply  and  advances  in  the  inter- 
changeabUlty  of  fuels. 

Xnergy  dynamics  are  intensifying  as  a  re- 


sult of  the  Increasing  effects  of  aeonomie, 
technical,  and  aoclopoIIUcal  factors. 

Industry  development  patterns  suggest  « 
trextd   toward   ever   larger   supply  areaa. 

With  the  development  of  nxlied -economy 
systems  in  the  western  part  oi  the  world, 
nation^  govenunentz  have  been  taking  an 
tncreaatng  role  tn  the  planning  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  energy  supply,  marketing,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Await) n—  of  the  relatlonahlp  and  role  of 
national  govenunenta  tn  the  International 
liquid  energy  supply  organizations  Is  In- 
creasing. 

Past  Interests  have  centered  tm  problems 
of  internal  natlocal  government  regulation 
and  control  of  energy  supply,  marketing,  and 
distrtbutlon. 

pxzspzcTTvz  roa  thz  ruTuaz 
Snern  projectiotu 

Projections  for  the  future  are  fraught  with 
uncertainty  but  can  be  useful  In  establishing 
parameters  for  planning.  The  amount  of  land 
area  and  ultimate  natural  resources  of  the 
world  are  fixed.  The  number  of  people  and 
their  requirements  for  energy  tn  the  future 
are  unknown.  However,  predlctioaa  based 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  developmeata 
of  the  past  are  poaalble.  By  simple  projec- 
tion the  future  population  can  be  estimated. 


POPUUTION  IN  MIILIONS 

Y«ar 

New  CooimoR 
World             Market 

UrM 
StNM 

1980 

4,330                  271 

237 

2000 

4,750                  313 

300 

These  projectiona  assume  that  the  popu- 
lation growth  life  cycles  wlU  continue  in 
the  exploitation  state. 

World  energy  requirements  likewise  can 
be  estimated: 

ENEXGY  REQUIREMENTS  IN  MILLION  TONS  OF  COAL 
EQUIVALENT 


1000 


2000 


WsrW: 

Solid  fud 2,900  3.M0 

Liquid  fu«l 4.000  S.SOO 

eatfMl 1.800  2,900 

Hydro-tMideir 300  500 

Total      9.000  U.aOO 

N«w  Common  Mar** 1,080  3, 1» 

Uni<«dStitB».... 3,M0  4.980 


Simple  projections  assume  continuation  of 
past  trends  Into  the  future.  Some  points  for 
speculation  and  their  Impact  as  change  are 
apparent.  With  increasing  population,  energy 
use  will  continue  to  Increase  within  supply 
capability.  The  greatest  potential  for  In- 
creaae  Is  within  the  developing  market  areas 
of  the  world.  It  la  doubtful  that  supply 
resoTirces  exist  for  world  popiilation  to  at- 
tain the  per  capita  consumption  level  of  the 
United  States.  At  some  point,  a  natural  bal- 
ance must  be  achieved  between  supply  and 
demand. 

Long-range  projections  are  dependent  upon 
all  at  the  environmental  dynamics  which 
Influence  change  processes  in  energy  life 
cycles.  Breakthroughs  in  new  technologies, 
change  in  sociopolitical  or  economic  factors, 
can  have  a  great  impact.  Such  projections 
are  useful  to  point  out  the  disparity  between 
future  supply  and  demand  patterns.  They 
are  not  Intended  to  reflect  actual  consump- 
tion levels  which  will  be  attained. 

Energy  consumption  over  a  period  of  time 
represents  a  portion  of  a  life  cycle.  World 
energy  consumption  is  in  a  state  of  exploi- 
tation. The  use  of  solid  fuel  has  reached  a 
state  of  maturity.  Oas  and  liquid  fuels  also 
have  been  In  an  exploitation  state.  The  points 
of  Inflection  for  leveling  off  or  turning  to  a 
static  or  declining  state  for  any  fuel  will  be 
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lafluenced  by  dependence  upon  national  pro- 
tfoctlon  or  expansion  by  importation  from 
OTtenal  soTirces. 

Sociopolitical  dynamics 
Projections  for  futture  energy  demand  may 
fttft  be  accurate,  but  do  point  oat  future 
problem  areaa  fM-  energy  dynamics.  At  aeane 
point  supply  cannot  meet  dinand.  A  point 
of  Inflection  ia  reached  wfane  rationing  must 
tsfea  place.  The  method  of  rationing  may  be 
by  natural  economic  foroaa  In  the  market- 
place or  by  governmental  policy  controle. 
PoUtical  foreea  will  become  Increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  future  energy  picture.  Tlie  In- 
tsrtiatlonal  energy  supply  and  demand  pat- 
tern emerging  U  one  of  complex  portfolio 
aum&gement  with  producing  areas  In  various 
itates  of  economic  development  and  market 
areas  in  different  state*  of  economic  devel- 
opment. Political  conatdaratUma  include 
concern  for  aecurlty  of  aoppty,  balance  of 
paymenu,  national  aecurlty,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  national  concern.  Also  of  Intereet  are 
the  eSect  upon  Intemal  aaattera.  such  aa  the 
Impact  upon  employment  In  local  industries, 
pricing  to  local  conaiimera,  etc.  With  na- 
tional Intereata  Involved.  It  la  dlfllcult  to  aee 
how  International  exchange  of  energy  can 
take  place  In  the  future  without  govern- 
ment Involvement  and  large  readjiistments  In 
policy  and  organizational  change. 

Organizational  di/namic* 

Analysis  of  the  pattern  of  evolving  orga- 
Qlzatlonal  developments  can  lead  to  some 
predictions  of  the  futtire  atagea  and  claaa ea 
of  organizational  forms.  Theae  will  develop 
as  part  of  a  trend  toward  greater  government 
involvement  In  the  energy  business.  Thus, 
it  is  logical  to  expect  that  in  the  future  there 
will  emerge  more  and  more  government  par- 
ticipation in  International  liquid  energy 
firms: 

Class  VI:  Government  multinational  mar- 
keting to  deal  with  Class  V  developments. 

Class  VH:  Governnkent  multinational  In- 
tegrated operations  with  energy  exchange 
control  by  Intern attonal  treatlaa. 

The  driving  forces  of  sociopolitical  dynam- 
ics already  are  at  work  to  bring  about  these 
development.  Interplay  between  areaa  of 
liquid  fuel  production  and  marketplace  In- 
termixed with  the  complexities  of  Interna- 
tional relations,  and  in  aome  cases  of  rising 
nationalism,  are  interesting  environmental 
dynamics.  A  look  at  the  life  cycle  states  of 
development  of  emerging  and  fully  tndua- 
trialized  nations  helps  to  e^d«ln  barter  deals 
to  further  national  Interests.  The  impact  of 
multinational  operations  wQl  aaaume  greater 
importance  In  the  future  with  respect  to  flow 
of  funds  and  monetary  polidea.  Significant 
changes  are  emerging  In  the  sociopolitical 
area  which  will  Influence  both  national  and 
International  energy  outcomes.  Certainly  the 
day  rapidly  Is  approaching  when  a  single 
country  will  no  longer  be  able  to  look  only 
at  its  Intemal  energy  affairs  without  con- 
sideration and  couoem  for  the  tntematlonal 
competition  for  future  energy  supplies. 

The  Impact  of  cban^  on  the  United  States 
enargy  market  is  wM-known.  The  effect  of 
the  interplay  between  maay  eavlnmmratal 
dynamic  forces  Is  becoming  apparent  in 
many  sectors.  Former  policies  sre  under  re- 
view at  all  levels.  A  supply  crisia  has  devel- 
oped. Many  decisions  must  be  taken  to  solve 
the  future  energy  problems. 

Ga3  energy  development 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  gas  supply 
shortage  probably  will  be  a  comblnatkui  of 
the  many  considerations:  new  rasoureaa  of 
natural  gas  from  the  Artie  with  an  inte- 
grated Alaska-Canadlan-Unlted  States  net- 
work, offshore  deep  water,  deep  borlaon  pro- 
duction, synthetic  natural  gas  produced 
from  both  coal  and  petroleum  feedstocks, 
and  imported  llquefled  natural  gaa. 


The  magnttttde  of  the  co-ordination  of  all 
of  these  could  be  mtod-bofgling  if  viewed 
solety  from  the  perspective  <ji  past  manafe- 
ment  and  organisational  approaches.  It  is 
signlfleant  that  the  American  Oae  Asaoela- 
tion  ha*  moved  its  headq^iartera  from  New 
York  to  Waahtngton.  DC.  and  a  reorga- 
nization haa  been  made  which  baa  much  ori- 
entation m  the  direction  of  aoelopoRtlcal 
factors.  The  U.S.  gas  Industry  is  In  a  Stage 
IT  pattern,  and  moving  In  the  direction  ol 
Stage  ni.  It  ia  a  matter  of  4>eculKtioa  as  to 
the  futiire  extent  of  government  tnvolve- 
naent  tn  this  process. 

The  European  ga*  scene  is  more  advanced 
tn  the  state  of  development  of  new  organiza- 
tional patterns.  The  reaaona  for  tbia  are 
well-known.  The  dlacovery  of  large  natural 
gaa  reserves  In  the  past  decade  (,ompre*B*d 
the  tbne  scales  for  life  cycle  development. 
Por  the  first  time,  sufficient  leaerves  were 
available  for  planntng  and  Introducing  a 
new  fxiel  on  a  national  scale.  The  change 
proceaa  required  new  Innovative  approaches 
which  successfully  have  been  implemented. 
Change  has  become  a  wa^  of  life  tn  the  Euro- 
pean gas  Industry  and  there  Is  no  Indica- 
tion that  It  will  not  continue  for  a  long  time 
to  come  Tfie  trend  would  indicate  l^e  next 
stage  of  development  could  be: 

Btaoc  17:  Oo-ordlnatkm  of  supply  within 
the  New  European  Conunon  Market  and  In- 
terconnected supply  networks. 

A  careful  balancing  of  national  Interests 
and  co-ordination  of  locally  produced  nat- 
ural gas  with  imports  from  the  U.8.S.R.  and 
North  Africa  wlU  be  required.  Since  these 
factors  wUl  influence  the  Interests  of  the 
entire  Common  Market,  it  is  likely  that  new 
policies  nf  co-operatton  and  co-ordtnatlon 
will  evolve.-  This  should  result  in  co-opera- 
tion IR  matters  such  as  standardization.  The 
next  twenty  years  should  see  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Integrated  pipeline  network  with 
large  diameter  supply  systems  acroes  the 
Mediterranean  through  Spain  Into  southern 
Prance,  several  systems  emanating  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  through  Eastern  Europe  and  con- 
necting to  the  European  system,  and  pos- 
sible North  Sea  systems  terminating  on  the 
continent  aa  well  as  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mamigenal  and  organizational  impact 

Change  wUl  bTome  a  way  of  life  for  the 
future  energy  organization  and  energy  man- 
ager. Trends  toward  a  muitldlmenatoned  in- 
dustry with  rapidly  ■"*'"'g«"g  envliaiunental 
factors  will  requlxw  m»i  1  tirt  imen  stonad  maa- 
agers  to  operate  multldintenaloned  organlza- 
tions.  Organizational  forms  wlU  not  remain 
static  but  wtU  be  fluid  in  structure  to  adapt 
and  respond  to  new  chaUaages  and  oppor- 
timttle*  The  mnltrtmanaarr  vili  have  to  oon- 
slder  aimuitaneously  all  ot  the  envivonmsn- 
tal  dyxiamlcs  affecting  the  organization. 
nwnlBlnn  making  wlU  no  looflsr  be  in  the 
sequential  timing  mode.  The  manrarr  of  the 
mnltlrilmenwlnnnd  flrm  will  be  a  oombina- 
Uon  arimlniafrator,  leader,  planner,  states 
man,  and  entrepreneur.  New  system*  for  oon- 
tinuoua  monitoring  of  envlsannwBtal  dy- 
namics will  be  required.  OrganiaatloB  teams 
will  work  on  project  wsaignments  aod  then 
be  reaaaamhled  into  new  groups  as  new  prob- 
lems emsrge. 

The  mnltlmanagar  will  understand  group 
dynamics  and  be  able  to  motivate  his 
to  achievement  in  the  most  efficient 
New  govemmantal  and  private  orgaolaaUanal 
forms  will  be  nequlred  to  meet  the  cluuigas 
and  the  cbaUenges  af  the  '^'^^'"b  twenty 
years  In  both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
coifci.«7aaoN 

A  study  of  the  life  cycles  of  any  l>uslneas 
or  indttstiy  can  be  productive  tn  gaining 
greater  insight  Into  the  present  and  future. 
Cban^B  Is  accelerating  In  the  energy  busi- 
ness. Perception  of  chMige  requires  a  cine- 
matic view.  Energy  dynamics  no  longer  am 
national  In  character.  Past  methods  may  not 


be  sufltdeat  for  manaElnc  r hangs  tn  the 
future  A  review  of  past  and  projeetsd  ood- 
aumptton  pattama  for  caassy  eac  lead  to 
the  conclxislon  that  duug*  wlU  Intenatfy  as 
problams  at  maifest  dsvslapmsnt.  eOctent 
rattonlng  at  is*omc*s.  and  balaaBtag  ot  sap- 
ply  and  demand  ai«  co-tsitlHslsrt  on  a  na- 
tional and  iBtaraattaoBl  Ifsral. 

Bnvlraomsatal  dynamics  of  the  piesent 
and  future  win  rsqnlrs  new  mnltfcllmen- 
sloned  crganlsattons  struetimd  fior  flszibUtty 
and  staffed  wlCh  mnltldlmensianad  man- 
agpars.  Ttiars  Is  notbtag  oav  m  lbs  ohMHi 
pre  cess  as  Marcos  Asrtlfas  j^olwd  aamost 
two  tlwwisand  years  afo.  It  ta  our  psrosfrttan 
ot  chant*  and  ths  aetloas  we  take  ■■  a  laault 
of  that  perception  related  to  rsaSty  ituU 
will  determine  the  effect  at  ^*'">ip  oa 
individual  life  eydaa. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  COUBT  DELAT^ 
AND  THE  SPEEDY  TRIAL  ACT 

Mr.  HKUHKA.  Mr.  Pmident,  the 
Stdscommtttee  on  Constitutlanal  BlgbtB 
recently  roxnrted  8.  885.  the  propoMd 
Speedy  Trial  Act  of  197X  All  ntemban 
of  this  subcoQUiiitt«e  fuUy  lupport  Um 
coQcapt  of  speedy  jostiee,  but  raeent 
Suprone  Court  optatoDs  and  BtaAemcBta 
of  jurists,  scholouv.  proeeeutotB.  and  de- 
fense attorneys  hare  ndaed  sertoUB  qim- 
tions  about  the  desirability  of  inflexible 
time  llmltA  for  criminal  triak. 

A  new  Federal  court  rule,  rule  M(b) 
of  the  Federal  Bnles  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, went  into  effect  on  OeCeber  1. 
less  than  2  weeks  a«o.  requirlnv  each 
district  court  to  formulate  plans  for 
speedy  trials  with  time  llmlU  for  the 
pretrial,  trial,  aad  sentencios  stacet  of 
a  criminal  procaedins.  Puttker  ladal*- 
tive  action  in  this  area  ahoitid  be  de- 
ferred to  give  the  courts  an  opportantty 
to  test  the  eff  ecttreneas  of  the  more  flex- 
ible rules  approach. 

The  Department  of  Juatlce  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  prafalem  of  eouK 
delay  which  I  would  like  to  brine  to  the 
attentk«  of  the  Setiate.  In  addittw, 
Whitney  North  Beymour,  t2ie  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Ifew 
York,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man oi  tibe  subcommittee,  Mr.  Stviw, 
concemintf  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
oourt  system  which  would  result  from 
the  adaption  of  an  infltnibif  tiaie  Umlt 
on  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscobd  at 
ttils  point  the  Departmaat  of  Justice  re- 
port and  Mr.  Seymour's  letter. 

There  being  zm>  ohjeetloa.  the  materiai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rscoas. 
ac  follows: 

I  OPT* 


WaiMMfton,  D.C.,  October  3. 1973. 
I  J.  WmnTM.  JT, 
ChMirmmii.    Oomatituttomml    BiftUa    Buboom^ 
mittee.     Senate     Ju^tetarg     Cotnmiftee, 
U.S.  amnate.  We^tmgtim.  DC 
Daaa  flszuBsa  M«*C2t:  TtUs  Is  in  rsspciasi  to 
yonr  request  far  Ifes   liews  of  tbs  Depart- 
msBt  of  Jrxtloe  on  tae  proposed  amendmeBt 
In  the  native  of  a  substitute  fior  B.  Mf,  the 
pnopoasd  'Speedy  Trlst  Act  of  1973". 

Ths  Pspsitmsa*  at  JatXtem  has  pierlausly 
submitted  Its  views  on  S.  W6.  Then  Asalst- 
ant  Attorney  OeDsrsl  WUIissB  H  Bcfanqutst 
teatlEsd  before  your  SuheommltDec  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1971,  and  auiiaequeatly  submit- 
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t«d  addltkuiAi  cQounenta  vaA  ■uggaattona  to 
70a  on  October  10. 1971. 

Tb»  Dapartmsnt  not«B  tliat  In  th«  nlna 
mnntlM  aftar  the  h— rlngii  on  8.  896,  your 
SobeaauDlttM  aubatantlaUy  revtaad  tb*t  bill. 
It  ■warn  dmn  va»Xmt\miXj  ttotn  the  original 
ttropqwU  wttowtd  by  th«  Department  of  Jua- 
tloe.  Since  truumlttal  of  the  reTlaed  bill 
to  ua  f or  comment  on  July  7,  1973.  we  beve 
subjected  tt  to  en  eztenclve  enelyele.  We 
apfireclate  tke  opportantty  to  offer  our  ▼law* 
wtth  reaped  to  the  cabatttute  bill. 

Oar  Tlawe  zeeolt  tram  e  atndy  at  eventa 

that  ba«e  ooearred.  czpertmente  that  have 

.  ndaa  tbat  Have  been  promul- 

1  reported,  and  obeervatlona 

at   enhnlaw    and     piaetltliQnaEa    wHo    have 

^okan  an  durlnc  tba  mmntha  alnoe  the  con- 

clualon  at  the  bearlnca  on  8.  BBS. 

Cftuesa  or  ouat 

The  Depertment  of  Joatloe  baa  a  ateward- 
ahip  oMlsatlon  to  the  aystem  of  criminal  Jua- 
tlee  aa  a  irtiole.  In  thla  age  of  constantly  In- 
I  leeaiin  oaaelfrla.  the  Depertment  necea- 
aarlty  baM  a  peat  intereet  tn  improving  the 
■•»*™""'  Juatloe  ayatem,  tnclurttng  mlnlmlz- 
ln(  (May.  m  that  regard,  we  have  aougbt  to 
add  aaoce  manpi'rwei  and  reeourtee  to  the 
juatlee  ayatem.  We  have  propoeed.  or  strongly 
avpported,  ataaeurae  to  Increeee  the  number 
at  federal  Judgea,  to  aatabtlah  public  de- 
feiiileie  ler  federal  dlatrleta  with  heavy  eaae- 
loada.  and  to  Inrrreaaa  the  number  of  federal 
proeecutora  and  macabala. 

We  recognlae.  however,  that  while  the  In- 
fuatoc  of  additional  manpower  and  increaaed 
reeouroee  will  provide  aome  relief,  It  will 
aa«  provide  a  cure  for  the  cauae  of  delay. 

On  Mar^  II.  1971,  Preatdent  Ifixon,  at 
the  Natlnnal  Conference  on  the  JTidldary. 
bald  m  WUUamaburg,  Virginia,  aald: 

"^ut  If  we  limit  osreelvea  to  calling  for 
mace  jlidgea,  mna  police,  more  lawyers  oper- 
ating tn  the  aama  ayatem,  we  will  produce 
mora  beekloga.  more  delays,  more  litiga- 
tion, more  J^la  and  more  ertmtnala.  More 
of  the  aaaaa'  la  not  the  anawer.  What  is 
needed  nam  ia  gennlna  raftvm — the  kind  of 
obaofe  that  reqnlrea  Imagination  and  dar- 
ing, that  demanda  a  foeua  on  ultimate  goals, 
fast  aa  you  have  indicated  Imagination  and 
daring  and  are  focusing  on  ultimate  goals. 

"The  ultimata  goal  of  changing  the  proceaa 
of  jwrtlee  la  not  to  put  more  people  tn  jail 
or  merely  to  provide  a  faster  flow  of  litiga- 
tion— It  is  to  reeotve  conflict  speedily  but 
fairly,  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  crime  and 
vlolenoe.  to  relnstil  a  respect  for  law  tn  all  of 
our  people." 

As  Preeldent  Nlzon  indicated,  the  real 
anawer  to  court  delay  lies  in  "imaginative 
and  daring"  refonn  of  the  federal  Justice 
system.  Speedy  Juatlce  can  only  be  achieved 
whan  the  uialailyliig  nausea  of  delay  are 
tdenttfled  and  eliminated. 

Some  of  the  cauaea  of  delay  In  the  federal 
criminal  Juatloe  systam  are  the  exceae  of 
burdaoaome  procedurea  and  litigation  which 
need  not  necenarfly  be  handled  In  the  court 
syatem.  Subetantlal  amounte  of  cotirt  time 
that  oould  otherwise  be  spent  m  conducting 
trials  E  -«  oonaumed  by  pietilal  motiona  to 
suppreas  evidence,  preliminary  bearlnga 
where  (tefenrtanta  bave  bean  raleaaed  prior 
to  trial,  oompolaory  grand  Jurlea,  extended 
voir  On  by  oooneet  at  petit  Juxora,  post- 
conviction atMl  poet  appeal  oaUatacal  at- 
taoka.  and  the  lanraaaa  at  Juatlelabie  lesuee 
In  both  the  criminal  and  dvU  courts. 

A  brier  dlaeoMtoB  of  three  at  theee  areas 
will  lUuateate  bow  they  oonttlbute  to  court 
delay.  Plret,  aa  oae  Judge  reoentty  noted, 
there  are  as  many  aa  ftve  Wlala  In  a  orlm- 
tnal  oaae  today. 

[A  dlefendant  la  aattUed  to  a  preUminary 
hearing  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  to 
suflelant  evldenoe  to  bold  blm  ft>r  trial.  That 
Is  one  trial.  The  daCendaat  la  witltled  to  a 
determination  whether  any  statement  he 
made,  any  oonfeaelon  he  made  waa  legally 


That  is  the  aeoond  trial.  The  de- 
fendant la  entitled,  if  there  le  an  Identlfica- 
Wa,  question  involved,  to  a  hearing  as  to  the 
validity  at  the  IdentUcatlon— the  M-caUed 
Wode-Stooall  hearing.  That  is  a  third  trial. 
If  tangible  property  was  seised,  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  a  motion  to  auppreaa. 
That  la  the  fourth.  And.  flnaUy,  if  the  Peo- 
ple survive  all  of  theee  motiona,  the  defend- 
ant is  actually  entitled  to  a  trial  on  the 
merlte.  [Ball.  PreoeiUiue  Detention  and 
Speedy  rriola,  8  Oolnmbla  Journal  of  Law 
and  Soelal  Problems  1.  19-ao  (1971). | 

In  most  cases,  the  iaaue  at  theee  hearings 
Is  not  directed  toward  assuring  that  an  In- 
nooant  defendant  is  not  oonvloted.  but 
rather  to  Judge  whether  the  police  ofllcer  in 
Inveetlgathig  the  caee  acted  fairly  and  oon- 
stttatlonally.  The  reeult  of  theee  heerlngs  Is 
that  aubatantlal  amoimts  of  court  time  are 
cooaumed  on  peripheral  iaauee. 

Second,  under  exlatlng  law  there  la  vir- 
tually no  limit  to  the  poet-convlcticoi,  poet- 
appeal  hahaaa  corpus- type  petitions  that 
can  be  filed  by  a  prlaoner.  Tlius  there  are 
Inttani'w  aubetantlated  by  federal  court 
records  in  which  prisoners  have  filed  aa 
many  aa  forty  or  fifty  petltlona,  and  there 
Is  one  case  with  ftfty-aeven  petltlona.  It  la 
entlraiy  permissible  under  existing  law  for  a 
prlaoner  to  file  a  federal  petition  claiming 
that  a  confeaslen  given  by  him  was  ooeroed. 
BCuch  later  he  may  file  another  petition 
contending  that  evidence  seleed  in  his  home 
wee  a  product  of  an  unreaeonahle  search  and 
selaure.  Still  later  he  may  challenge  the 
oompoaltlon  of  hla  Jury,  or  claim  that  ad- 
vMse  publicity  prior  to  trial  prejudiced  the 
result.  In  short,  prlaonera  under  present  law 
may  have  their  convictions  relltlgated  again 
and  again  on  the  basla  of  alleged  constitu- 
tional inflrmltlea,  many  of  which  are  new 
Interpretations  suggested  by  an  Imaginative, 
Utlgloua  defense  attorney.  Coiintleea  hours 
are  expanded  by  the  courts,  defense  attor- 
neys, and  proeecutora  on  collateral  attacks 
which  result  in  relltlgatlng  old  cases  rather 
than  trying  new  onee. 

Third,  In  the  last  decade,  there  haa  been 
a  aubatantlal  increase  In  the  t3rpee  of  Is- 
suee  and  caaee  that  coiirte  are  adjudicating. 
This  Increase  in  justiciability  la  due  in  part 
to  the  litigiouanees  at  the  bar  and  in  part 
to  the  wlUlngnees  of  the  oourte  to  consider 
new  typee  of  iaauee.  In  our  view,  as  long  aa 
the  oourte  continue  expanding  the  types  of 
Issues  they  will  consider  and  the  Congress 
Is  unwilling  to  prescribe  limits,  the  courts 
will  be  unaMe  to  give  adequate  time  and 
attention  to  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 

The  Department  of  .lustlce  continues  to 
believe,  as  Mr.  Rehnqutst  stated  In  hla  testi- 
mony on  S.  895,  that  "any  aerloua  attack  on 
delays  tn  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  must  be  aimed  not  merely  at  obtain- 
ing speedy  trials — though  this  la  an  essential 
element  of  such  a  program — but  must  also 
be  aimed  at  the  broader  goal  of  assuring 
prompt  administration  of  criminal  justice  at 
all  levels."  It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  re- 
quested that  your  Subcotnmittee  couple  pro- 
visions for  the  modification  of  existing  post- 
conviction procedurea  with  the  other  provi- 
sions of  3.  99S.  TV)  assist  your  Subcommittee, 
the  Department  drafted  legislative  language 
which  would  revise  the  federal  habeas  corpus 
statutes,  and  this  proposal,  together  with  the 
Department's  recommended  technical 
changea  and  suggeatlona  to  S.  896,  were  for- 
warded to  you  In  October  of  last  year.  We 
regretfully  note  that  the  provisions  for  ha- 
beas corpus  reforms  were  not  Incorporated 
In  your  propoeed  amendment.  In  addition, 
subsequent  events  comp>el  us  to  question  the 
dealrabUlty  of  inflexible  speedy  trial  rtUee. 
aacxNT  DxraLOPiCKNTs 

In  the  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
sinoe  Mr.  Rebnqulst's  testimony,  there  have 
been  aeveral  significant  developments  which 
ha^w  caused  us  to  reassess  the  need  for  S. 


896.  The  first  was  the  aetton  taken  by  the 
Judicial  Conferenoe  of  tha  Uhtted  Stataa 
suggesting  new  Etule  SO(b)  of  the  Federal 
Bules  of  Criminal  Prooedura  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Ooort  and  by  the 
Congress.  Rule  SO(b),  whbdx  *"»«*??'*  effec- 
tive October  1,  1973,  laquliea  each  dlatrlet 
court  to  prepare  a  plan  for  aahlevtng  the 
prompt  dlapoaltlon  of  criminal  oasss.  The 
district  courts  must  Include  within  their 
plan  time  llmlta  for  pretrial,  trial,  and  sen- 
tencing procedures,  as  well  as  apeolal  provl- 
sUna  for  "high-risk"  caaaa.  nia  Administra- 
tive OlBce  of  the  United  Stataa  Courts  bM 
circulated  a  model  plan  for  implementation 
of  Rule  60(b)  to  all  Judges  and  clerks  of  tha 
District  Courts  and  Courts  of  Appeala.  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  haa  directed  each 
United  Statea  Attorney  to  aaalat  the  Chief 
Judges  of  their  reapeettve  dlataleta  in  the 
formulation  of  district  court  plans.  The  De- 
partment feels  that  the  Implementation  of 
flexible  rules  la  a  more  reallatle  m>proaeh  to 
the  problem  of  court  delay  slnoa  each  dlstrlet 
differs  in  geographical  stae,  population  den- 
sity, typee  of  cases  filed,  Judge  strength,  sop- 
port  peraonnd,  and  phyateal  fboUltles. 

As  you  stated  when  you  Introduced  8. 
896,  the  requirement  that  each  district  court 
prepare  plana  (or  achieving  speedy  trials  "la 
poaslbly  the  moet  Important  part  of  the  bill". 
TTie  Department  of  Justice  supports  having 
each  district  court  formulate  plans  for 
prompt  trials  and  specifying  their  manpower 
smd  reeource  needs.  Thla  will  not  only  give 
to  all  of  thoee  having  a  role  in  providing  an 
effective  system  of  federal  criminal  justice 
a  true  picture  of  the  needs  of  the  system,  but 
wUl  engender  in  the  federal  dlatrlet  courts 
and,  we  hope,  in  all  other  instrumental Itlaa 
of  the  federal  criminal  Justice  system.  Ihe 
compelling  need  to  think  of  methods  by 
which  the  goal  of  prompt  trlala  in  criminal 
caaes  may  be  advanced. 

The  enactment  of  S.  896  on  the  heels  of 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Congress  is  unneeeesary.  We  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  further  action  on  S.  896  be 
delayed  until  experience  can  be  gained  under 
the  flexible  rule  approach  of  Rule  50(b) . 

Next,  the  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  two 
opinions  on  the  Issue  of  speedy  trial.  In  De- 
cember of  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  I  sixth  I  amendment  would  appear  to 
guarantee  to  a  criminal  defendant  that  the 
government  will  move  with  the  dlspetch 
which  is  appropriate  to  assure  htm  an  early 
and  proper  disposition  of  the  charges  against 
him.  The  e»a«ntial  ingredient  ia  orderly  ex- 
pedition and  not  mere  speed."  \Vnited  States 
V.  Marion,  404  U.S.  307,  318  (1971)  (emphasis 
added).] 

More  recently,  on  June  33,  1972,  the  Court 
emphaslaed  that  no  Inflexible  yardstick  can 
be  applied  to  measuring  the  deeired  speed 
with  which  all  criminal  caaes.  regardless  of 
their  individual  nature  and  circumstances, 
should  progress  through  the  courts.  The 
Court  stated : 

"It  Is  .  .  .  Impoaalble  to  determine  with 
precision  when  the  right  has  been  denied. 
We  cannot  definitely  say  how  long  Is  too  long 
in  a  system  where  justice  Is  to  be  swift  but 

dellbenrte."  [Barker  v.  Winno, UJ3. 

(No.  71-6266,  June  22,  1973) .] 

The  Department  of  Justice  ia  of  the  view 
that  the  Court's  stressing  of  the  Importance 
of  preserving  flexibility  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  delay  counsels  against  the  legisla- 
tive mandating  of  Inflexible  time  llmlta. 

The  recent  practical  experience  gained 
In  the  Second  Circuit  suggests  again  the  p>o- 
tontlally  adverse  effects  which  inflexible  time 
limits  may  cauae.  In  1971,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
adopted  rulee  for  the  prompt  disposition  of 
criminal  cases.  Thoee  rulee  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  ready  for  trial  within  180 
days  after  arreet  or  indictment.  Chief  Judge 
David  Edtfsteln  of  the  Southern  District  of 
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new  York  has  praised  the  work  of  the  South- 
ern District  in  keeping  the  criminal  calendar 
up  to  date,  but  on  February  3.  1972,  he  ex- 
yinmifl  alarm  over  tha  Increase  In  tha  dvll 
cess  backlog.  Judge  Bdalsteln  noted  that  dvll 
litigants  aa  well  aa  crlmliud  defendants  have 
s  "conatltuticmal  right  to  have  their  mattera 
iMolved  at  the  earliest  poaalble  time,  com- 
paUble  with  the  eOotant  administration  of 
l^e  oourfa  buslnses".  M.YiJ.,  February  3, 
1972,  p  1.  To  Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  he  stated  that  if  aU  37  Judgas  of 
that  coiut  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  trial 
of  civil  cassa  for  two  years,  they  oould  dls- 
poee  of  only  one-half  of  the  existing  caae- 
load.  Id.  at  p.  4. 

Before  inflexible  rulea  on  speedy  trial  are 
adopted,  we  ahould  be  more  aure  of  their 
oonaequencee.  The  eventa  of  the  past  year  In 
the  Southern  Dlatrlet  of  New  York  strongly 
suggest  that  the  consequenoee  of  sueh  rules 
have  not  been  fully  anticipated.  Therefore, 
en  examination  of  tha  Judicial  system  that 
ta  comprefaenaive  enough  to  Include  the 
impUcatlon  of  speedy  trial  rulea  Is  clearly 
required. 

Within  the  past  year,  much  comment  has 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  speedy  trial 
rulea.  Academicians,  prosecutors,  and  mam- 
ben  of  the  Bar  have  valoed  their  appreiwn- 
skm. 

Chief  Judge  BdeUteln's  comments  have 
already  been  noted.  The  United  SUtee  At- 
torney for  that  district,  Whitney  North  Sey- 
mour, Jr.,  addreaslng  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation convention  in  San  Randsoo,  noted 
the  deelre  of  defendants  and  their  counsel  to 
delay  trial.  He  also  stated  that  "the  key  to 
speedy  trials  is  not  laws  and  rulee  alone, 
but  rather  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  Investigative  agendee,  prosecutors, 
judges,  and  other  personnel  Involved."  (Qon- 
greesional  Record,  September  IS,  1073,  pp. 
30404-30406.) 

ailbM^  Rosenthal.  Past  President  of  the 
National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Criminal  Defenae 
Lawyers,  steted  at  the  ABA  convention  that 
"whUe  it  is  true  that  the  average  defendant 
who  Is  at  liberty  on  ball  wiU  ben^t  by  delay, 
it  is  equally  true  that  be  needs  that  delay." 
Mr.  Rosenthal  streaaed  that  a  certain  amount 
of  delay  is  neceseary  because  a  defendant 
cannot  match  the  Inveetlgatlve  powers  of 
the  government  In  an  equal  time  situation. 
He  also  la  of  the  opinion  that  Inflexible 
speedy  trial  rulee  will  deprive  defendants 
of  effective  repreaentatlon.  Mr.  Boeenthal 
stated: 

"The  InflexibUlty  of  go-go  Justice,  merely 
to  satisfy  what  la  presently  public  clamor, 
will  and  doae  lead  to  the  deetructlon  of 
the  private  bar.  And  when  you  finally  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  the  private  bar,  you  will 
alao  succeed  in  destroying  Justice  in  thla 
country." 

President  DidUn  Oaka  of  Brigham  Yoimg 
University,  formerly  Profeaeor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  stated  at  the  aame 
meeting: 

'*The  problem  of  speedy  trial  la  not  likely 
to  be  resolved  by  any  wonder  drug,  such  as 
passing  rulea  against  delay.  Congress  can't 
close  the  Heavens  by  paashig  a  law  against 
rain,  and  a  state  le^alature  can't  achieve  a 
fair  and  effective  aolutlon  to  the  problem  of 
delay  In  disposing  of  criminal  cases  by  re- 
quiring that  trials  be  held  within  a  particular 
period  of  time." 

These  authoritlee — a  Judge,  a  proeecutor,  a 
defense  attorney,  and  a  scholar — have  chal- 
lenged the  Inflexible  rule  approach.  Their 
reasons  underscore  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  fxiU  implloatlons  of  in- 
flexible rulee  to  a^ieve  the  goal  of  prompt 
disposition  of  criminal  caaee. 

For  the  District  of  Coltunbla,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  propoeed  to  Congreea  in  mid- 
1909  a  comprehensive  recrganiaation  of  the 
court  syatem  with  a  s\xbstantlal  Increase  In 
the  niunber  at  Judgee,  a  court  executive  to 


bring  modem  management  teohnlquee  to 
court  operations,  a  full-fledged  defender  aya- 
tem, and  an  expanded  ball  agency  with  new 
definition  of  reapcnalbUlty.  Tlieaa  propoaala 
for  the  Nattoa'a  capital  ware  enacted  by  the 
Congreea  In  the  Dlatrtet  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Prooadure  Act  in  1970. 

The  enaotmant  of  that  bill  haa  jHroduoed 
dramatic  raaulta.  In  the  year  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill,  the  aUpsed  time  from 
arraignment  to  trial  In  felony  oaaea  averaged 
between  nine  and  twelve  months.  By  the  end 
of  the  following  year,  parscais  charged  with 
(elonlae  came  to  trial  within  five  to  six 
weeks  following  arraignment.  DIstriet  of 
Columbia  Oourta.  Ann%tal  Bmpart  IS  (1971). 
This  reduction  In  tUna  Is  an  eicample  of  the 
type  of  beaeAts  which  result  from  Improved 
management,  allocation  and  coordination  of 
reeouroee  within  the  criminal  Juatloe  sys- 
tem. 

Theee  are  the  reeults  of  fundamental  re- 
form. T%ey  show  that  the  speedy  dlapoaltlon 
of  criminal  caaaa  can  be  achieved  without  an 
Inflexible  rule  and  without  a  aacrlflce  of  Jua- 
tloe. 

Rule  60(b).  the  recent  declslona  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  experience  in  the  South  - 
em  Dlatrlet  of  New  York,  and  the  oondualons 
of  aeveral  peroeptlve  obaervera  suggest  that 
Inflexible  rules  are  undesirable.  The  reeults 
of  comprehenalve  reform  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  auggeet  that  with  such  an  approach 
the  inflexible  rule  is  not  even  neoeeaary. 


s.  S«B- 
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The  proposed  amendment  oonslsta  of  three 
principal  parta  providing  for: 

(1)  preparation  by  each  district  court  of 
plans  for  achieving  speedy  trials; 

(3)  mandat(»7  dlamlaaal  with  prejudice  of 
criminal  caaee  not  tried  within  alxty  days; 
and 

(3)  establishment  of  flve  demonstraMon 
pretrial  aervtces  bgenclea. 

1.  Dlatrlet  Court  Plan  Provision: 

The  district  court  plan  provision  requires 
that  within  ninety  days  after  the  effective 
date,  eadi  United  Statee  District  Court  shall 
place  Into  operation  a  plan  for  the  trial  of 
all  Jail  and  "high-risk"  cases  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  detention  or  designa- 
tion aa  "hlgh-rlak"  caaee.  Within  twelve 
months  after  enactment,  each  district  court, 
with  approval  of  the  Judicial  Council,  must 
file  plans  wtth  the  Administrative  Offloe  of 
the  United  States  Courts  which  will  provide 
for  the  trial  of  defendants  within  120  days  of 
arreet  or  filing  of  Indictment.  Within  2^ 
months,  plans  must  be  flled  to  provide  for 
trials  within  sixty  days.  Thirty-six  months 
after  enactment,  the  sixty-day  trial  provision 
becomes  effective  for  all  defendanta. 

The  Department  of  Justice  supports  hav- 
ing e«u^  district  court  formulate  a  plan  for 
prompt  trlala  and  speclfjring  their  manpower 
and  resource  needs.  This  will  not  only  give 
those  responsible  for  federal  criminal  Jus- 
tice a  true  picture  of  the  needa  of  the  ayatem, 
but  will  cauae  the  federal  dlatrlet  courts  to 
think  In  terms  of  innovative  proposals  to 
reform  the  administration  of  Justice.  How- 
ever, the  Department  la  oppoeed  to  tying  this 
provision  to  an  Inflexible  and  arbitrary  time 
limit  by  which  to  determine  whether  a  speedy 
trial  has  been  obtained.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  never  Impneert  an  Inflexible  standard 
and  we  think  It  la  particularly  unwiae  to  do 
so  by  leglslattcn. 

A  slmQar  district  court  plan  provision  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Federal  Rulee  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  New  Rule  60(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rulee  of  criminal  Procedure  requires 
each  dlatrtet  court  to  "prepare  a  plan  for  the 
prompt  dtspoaltlon  of  criminal  caaes  which 
shall  indude  rulee  rrtatlng  to  time  limits 
within  which  procedurea  prior  to  trial,  the 
trial  Itself,  and  sentencing  must  take  place, 
means  of  reporting  the  status  of  caaee,  and 
other  nuktters  as  are  neoeeaary  or  proper  to 
m'tnimtwt  delay  and  facilitate  the   prompt 


di^MBltlon  of  such  oaaia,"  We  aupport  the 
effort  of  the  oourta  to  Improve  the  admin- 
latratlon  of  juatloe  in  this  manner.  This  ap- 
proach ia  a  sound  alternative  to  S.  896. 

3.  Mandatory  Dlamlaaal  After  Sixty  Days : 

The  mandatory  aixty-4lay  ill  am  I  seal  aeetlon 
providee  that  the  trial  of  all  federal  criminal 
offensee  shall  be  commenced  within  sixty  daya 
of  arrest  or  the  filing  of  an  information  or 
indictment.  Certain  perloda  of  time  are  ex- 
cluded in  computing  the  alxty-day  period, 
and  any  case  not  bro\ight  to  trial  within 
the  sixty-day  period  la  to  be  dlamtssed  with 
prejudice  upon  motion  of  the  defendant.  The 
sixty-day  requirement  baeomea  operative 
three  years  after  enactment.  In  the  mean- 
time, beginning  one  year  after  enactment, 
trials  would  have  to  be  held  within  180  days 
and,  beginning  two  years  after  enactment, 
trlala  would  have  to  be  held  within  130  daya. 

The  thrust  of  thla  provlslcn  is  that  crim- 
inal oases  will  be  diamlwert  if  an  art>itrar7 
sixty-day  time  limit  is  not  met.  Sven  if  the 
proeeeutlon  Is  ready  for  trial,  the  oaae  will 
be  dismissed  if  the  court  la  unable  to  try 
the  caae  within  the  alxty-day  period.  The 
failure  to  meet  the  time  limit  la  the  only 
oonalderatlon  for  dlamlaaal :  there  la  no  re- 
quirement that  the  defendant  be  prejudiced 
by  the  delay.  Tt^t  dlamlaaal  will  be  an  ab- 
solute bar  to  any  subaequent  proeeeutlon 
besad  on  the  aame  criminal  act  . 

The  Department  of  Juitloe  haa  a  number 
of  basic  objeetlona  to  this  propoeed  law: 

(a)  The  proposed  law  departs  from  the 
traditional  Supreme  Coiirt  view  that  speedy 
trial  la  a  relative  concept.  In  XJnAtad  8tate$ 
V.  ffweU.  3SS  UJB.  118.  180  (19M):  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  stsAed:  "| Tibia  Court  haa  con- 
sistently been  of  the  view  that  'The  right  of 
a  speedy  trial  la  neoeesarlly  relative.  It  ta 
conalstent  with  delays  and  depends  upon  dr- 
cumstanoea.'  "  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  determination  whether  a  delay  in 
bringing  a  defendant  to  trial  results  in  a  de- 
nial of  his  right  to  a  speedy  trial  depends 
on  "the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case."  Hedgepeth  v.  Vnited  State$.  3M  F.3d 
884.  887  (D.C.  Clr.  1986)  (see  ceaea  dted  In 
n.  3).  "nxe  propoeed  law  requirea  dlamlaaal 
without  regard  to  the  particular  clrciun- 
stanoes  of  each  oaae. 

Recently,  the  Oourt  liaa  atated  that  the 
eaaential  Ingredient  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment right  to  speedy  trial  is  "orderly  expedi- 
tion and  not  mere  speed  '  United  State*  ▼. 
Marion,  404  UJB.  307,  313  (1971),  and  that 
a  defendant's  constitutional  right  to  a 
speedy  trial  cannot  be  eetabllshed  by  any 
inflexible  rule  but  can  be  determined  only 
on  an  od  hoe  basis,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
the  prosecution  and  the  defendant  are 
weighed.  Barker  v.  Wingo.  rupra.  The  Ooxirt 
stated  that  there  were  four  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  a  partlculkr 
defendant  haa  been  deprived  of  bis  right  to 
speedy  trial:  length  of  delay,  the  rceaon  for 
the  delay,  the  defendant's  aaaertlon  of  hla 
right,  and  prejudice  to  the  defendant.  By  Im- 
p>oetng  only  an  arbitrary  time  limit,  the 
Bubetltute  amendemnt  algnifloantly  departa 
from  the  Supreme  Court'a  interpretation  of 
the  right  of  speedy  trial. 

The  courts  have  clearly  stated  that  "there 
is  no  touchstone  of  tlnw  which  sets  a  fixed 
maximum  period  that  automatically  requires 
application  of  the  Sixth  AxxMndment  and 
dismissal  of  the  Indictment."  Hedgepeth  v. 
Vnited  States,  supra  at  887.  To  a%u  knowledge 
no  federal  appellate  court  has  ever  found 
a  denial  of  speedy  trial  solely  because  of  a 
sixty-day  delay  from  arreet  to  trial.  1\)  the 
contrary,  the  oourta  have  ordiruuily  upheld 
much  longer  delaya:  Barker  v.  Wingo.  i^pra 
(murder — flve  years);  Vnited  States  v.  Kv>eU, 
supra  (aale  of  narootlee — 19  months): 
Hodges  V.  United  Statea,  406  F.3d  648  (8tti 
Clr.  1989)  (Blackmun.  J.)  (counterfeiting— 
18  months);  Fleming  v.  Vniied  States,  878 
F2d  602  (let  Clr.  1987)    (unlawful  tranafer 
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of  manjiun* — 11  months) ;  Rarlinyy.  United 
States.  401  pad  3W  (D.C.  Clr.  1W8).  oert. 
denied.  398  0  8.  10«  (19«9>  (robbwy— 31 
oionthB) . 

We  f«*r  tliat  th«  propoa«d  departur*  from 
the  traditional  Supreme  Court  view  of  speedy 
trial  wUl  lead  to  the  unwarranted  dtmalasal 
of  serious  crlinlnal  eaaee.  Inclvidlng  cases  In 
which  the  proeecutlon  Is  ready  to  proceed  but 
the  court  Is  unable  to  hear  the  case  wtthm 
the  arbitrary  time  limit. 

lb)  Reeent  trends  In  the  law  have  led  to 
the  prolUenitlen  of  pre-trial  and  poet-trtal 
hearings.  TlMae  hearings  are  taking  judges 
away  from  the  trial  of  crlmtnal  cases  and 
ai«.  as  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts recently  obaenwd  in  oonunentlng 
on  the  Inordinate  length  of  time  consumed 
by  a  pretrial  hearing,  'amply  demonstrative 
of  the  reaeon  why  there  to  heavy  and  con- 
stantly Increasing  congestion  In  the  jury 
mala  of  criminal  oaaea."  CommontoeaUh  v. 
SeoU.  a48  N.  B  ad  415.  «0  (Sup  Jud.  Ct. 
Mass  1M9) .  Theee  hearings  result  In  an 
enormous  drain  on  available  oourt  reeourcea, 
reeouroes  which  would  otherwise  be  avaUable 
for  handling  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  At 
a  time,  therefore,  when  court  decisions  which 
protect  the  rights  of  the  accused  have  slg- 
nlflc*ntly  contributed  to  the  delay  in  the 
trlaU  of  criminal  casee.  it  U  unwise  to  enact  a 
law  which  would  penalize  society  by  author- 
ising automatic  dismissal  of  criminal  charges 
against  defendants  whose  trials  have  not 
started  within  an  arbitrary  time  limit.  Society 
suffers  under  this  approach  beeaxiae  In- 
nocent defendants  are  not  vindicated  and 
guilty  defendants  are  not  forced  to  recog- 
nl»  their  culpabUlty.  thus  precluding  pos- 
sible rehabUltatlon 

!c)  Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  pree- 
enily  depends  on  the  guilty  plea.  Though  the 
percentage  of  guilty  pleas  has  dropped  In  re- 
cent years,  the  vast  majority  of  all  convic- 
tions fTS*?-  In  the  federal  system)  are  still 
by  plea  rather  than  by  trial.  However,  Im- 
poaltlOB  of  an  arbitrary  time  limitation  may 
lead  to  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  guilty  pleas.  There  Is  the  real  danger 
that  defendants,  recognising  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  depends  largely  on  a  high 
percentage  of  them  pleading  guilty,  would 
all  demand  Jury  trials  to  take  advantage  of 
the  automatic  dismissal  after  sixty  days.  K 
all  the  defendants  demanded  to  go  to  trial, 
'.he  system  would  be  overwhelmed  and  a  sub- 
stantial numb«'  of  cases  would  have  to  be 
dismissed  for  failure  to  meet  the  time  limita- 
tion. This  is  a  problem  no  due  process  sys- 
tem of  Justice  should  have  to  confront. 

(d>  One  response  by  prosecutors  and 
Judges,  facing  unreasonable  preesuree  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  In  order  to  avoid  outright  dis- 
missal, would  probably  be  to  Increase  and 
magnify  the  conoeesions  that  guUty-plea  de- 
fendants receive.  The  resulting  effect  from 
mjusttfled  ooncesalons  in  order  to  avoid  out- 
right dismissal  would  be  much  more  harm- 
ful and  degrading  to  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  than  the  delays  which  woiild  other- 
wise occur.  In  oxir  view,  accepting  guilty 
pleas  to  minor  charges  in  order  to  "move" 
cases  undermines  the  Integrity  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system. 

(e)  Sanctions  other  than  outright  dis- 
missal are  available  to  enforce  the  right  to 
speedy 'trial.  Profeaeor  Anthony  Amsterdam 
jf  Stanford  University  Law  School  recently 
indicated  that  the  dismissal  of  criminal 
charges  may  be  an  Inappropriate  form  of  re- 
lief for  Incarcerated  defendants  awaiting 
trial.  Their  situation  can  be  relieved  by  sim- 
ple release.  Under  those  dreumstances.  there 
would  be  ao  need  to  end  the  prosecution. 
.\lso,  be  suggests  that  mandamus  might  be 
avaUable  to  expedite  the  trial  of  a  defendant 
who  can  show  preludice  If  his  trial  Is  further 
delayed.  11  Cr.  L.  2404.  The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Clreult 
took  a  similar  approach  in  l/«.ted  Statea  v. 
Strunk, P.2d (No.  70-44,  August 


16,  1972).  and  reduced  the  defendant's  sen- 
tence by  the  length  of  time  spent  In  Jail 
prior  to  trial  rather  than  dismiss  the  Indict- 
ment. 

(f)  In  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  delay, 
uniform  Inflexible  rules  have  failed  to  ade- 
quately measure  or  define  delay.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  delay  in  the  criminal  Justice 
srystem  should  "signify  the  extra  or  abnormal 
time  beyond  that  which  (the  proeecutlon) 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  bring  a 
case  to  trial  '  "Lagging  Justice".  AnnaU  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  (March.  1970)  pp.  8.  9.  Bnt  if  delay  Is 
"abnormal"  time,  what  Is  "normal"  time*  In 
those  states  which  have  statutes  which  pro- 
vide a  specific  time  in  which  a  defendant 
m\ist  be  brought  to  trial,  the  time  limita- 
tions vary  from  sixty  days  to  cme  year.  7%e 
report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
states  that  the  normal  time  from  arrest  to 
trial  of  felony  cases  should  not  exceed  four 
months.  The  Challenpe  of  (Jrime  in  a  Free 
Society:  A  Report  by  the  President's  Com- 
mieaion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  p.  156.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  what  is  abnormal  time  in  one 
Jurisdiction  might  be  well  wtthln  the  normal 
time  limitation  of  another  Jurisdiction. 

In  formulating  procedures  for  expediting 
the  flow  of  criminal  cases,  there  must  be 
some  determination  of  normal  time.  In  order 
to  make  such  a  determination,  the  many 
variables  that  exist  from  district  to  district 
must  be  considered.  It  Is  clear  that  the  oa- 
pablllties  and  needs  of  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the 
District  of  Montana. 

(g)  Since  the  right  to  speedy  trial  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  states  by  reason  of  the  Pour- 
teenth  Amendment,  Klopfer  v.  North  Caro- 
lina. 38a  U.S.  213  (1967).  a  congressional 
definition  of  this  right  is  likely  to  affect 
proceedings  In  state  courts  as  well.  With  re- 
spect to  the  states,  Congress  does  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  resources,  and  If  the  con- 
gressional definition  of  speedy  trial  were 
held  binding  on  the  states,  it  might  well 
wreak  havoc. 

One  possible  alternative  to  the  Inflexible, 
legislatively  Imposed,  sixty-day  time  limita- 
tion Is  the  more  flexible,  court  rules  approach 
taken  by  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Second 
circuit.  The  Council  adopted  oourt  rules  (ef- 
fective since  July  5.  1971)  which  require 
that  the  government  be  ready  to  proceed  to 
trial  In  ninety  days  <f  the  defendant  Is  In 
ctistody  and  six  months  In  all  other  cases. 
These  rules  are  far  more  flexible  than 
8.  805.  In  addition,  criminal  cases  would  not 
be  dismissed  under  the  Second  Circuit  rules 
if  the  government  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
trial  but  the  court  was  unable  to  reach  the 
case.  While  we  even  have  reservations  about 
the  adoption  by  oourt  rules  of  arbitrary  time 
limits  for  the  prosecution  of  federal  criminal 
cases,  we  recognise  that  these  rules  provide 
a  measure  of  what  Mr.  Seymour  calls  "com- 
monsense  flexibility".  This  Is  ^alnly  neeee- 
.sary  and  S.  895  does  not  contain  It. 

The  flexible  approach  of  Rule  50(b)  will 
permit  each  district  to  eetabllah  time  limits 
that  are  appropriate  In  Ug^t  of  Its  criminal 
caseload,  frequency  of  grand  Jury  meetings, 
and  any  other  factors  which  affect  the  prog- 
ress of  criminal  actions.  Since  very  busy 
urban  districts  have  far  different  probleoos 
from  the  less  busy  rural  districts,  this  ap- 
proach— having  each  district  propose  time 
limits  based  on  Its  circumstances — Is  more 
realistic  than  having  one  set  of  time  limits 
for  all  district  courts.  Rule  50(b)  would  also 
p>ermlt  each  district  court  to  modify  Its  plan 
and  time  limits  If  the  olrcumstanoee  change. 
The  Department  of  Justice  favors  the  ap- 
proach of  Rule  50(b). 

3.  nVX   OXICOMSTKATION   PaXTEIAI.   9SKVICB8 
&CXNCIBS 

The  bill  also  requires  the  establishment,  on 
a  demonstration  baals.  of  trial  servlcas  agen- 
cies In  Ave  federal  Judlcdal  districts  selected 


by  the  Chief  Justice,  other  than  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  pretrial  serrloes  agencies  are  to  s\q>er- 
vise,  control,  and  provide  supportive  services 
to,  defendants  released  under  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  19M. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-358,  Congress  expanded,  at  the  urging 
of  the  E)epartment  of  Jtistlce,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ball  Agency  by  providing  for  an 
enlarged  staff,  an  Increase  In  appropriations 
and  an  expansion  of  duties  and  responsibUl- 
ties.  Including  authority  to  supervise  and 
control  pretrial  releasees  and  provide  them 
with  supportive  services.  The  great  majority 
of  the  dutlee  and  responsibilities  of  the  pre- 
trial  services  agencies  in  8.  80B  are  identical 
to  those  of  the  new  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency. 

The  District  of  Oolumbla  Ball  Agency 
clearly  can  serve  as  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect to  determine  whether  Congress  should 
authorize  such  agen<rles  In  other  federal  dis- 
tricts. TTius,  there  seems  to  be  no  pressing 
need  for  Congress  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  pretrial  servtee  agencies 
on  a  demonstration  basis.  However,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  may  wish  to  take  evidence 
on  this  subject  and  If  It  Is  shown  that  there 
Is  a  real  need  for  a  pretrial  service  or  ball 
agency  In  certain  other  federal  districts,  as 
there  was  In  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  United  States  Attorney  flies  over  16.000 
criminal  cases  a  year  (six  times  as  many  as 
any  other  United  States  Attorney) .  then  the 
Department  of  Justice  wo\ild  have  no  ot>- 
Jection  to  establishing  such  agencies  In  those 
districts. 

COMCLXJeiON 

In  sum,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  along  with  other  interested 
parties  can  explore  with  Congress  areas  of 
real  reform  In  the  federal  criminal  Justice 
system  In  order  to  relieve  the  system  of  many 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  duties  and 
procedures  which  consume  the  trial  court's 
time  and  keep  It  from  providing  speedy  trials. 
With  respect  to  the  three  main  provisions  of 
3.  896,  we  support  In  principle  the  Idea  con- 
tained In  the  district  court  plan  section  but 
favor  the  more  appropriate  coiu-t  rules  ap- 
proach In  accomplishing  this,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  congressional  establishment  of  pre- 
trial services  agencies  In  certain  federal  dis- 
tricts along  the  lines  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Ball  Agency,  provided  that  a  real  need 
for  such  agencies  is  shown,  and  we  oppose 
the  provision  for  the  mandatory  dismissal 
with  prejudice  of  criminal  cases  not  tried 
within  sixty  days.  We  strongly  believe  that 
legislatively  imposed  time  limits  not  only 
will  defeat  the  ends  of  Jiistice  but  avoid  the 
real  Issue  of  reform  In  the  federal  criminal 
Justice  system. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Justice 
continues  to  have  technical  objections  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. We  will  detail  these  objections  In  a 
section-t>y-8ectloin  analysts  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  at  an  early  date. 

The  once  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Raij>h  E.  BaxcKsoM. 


U.S.  DXPAJtTMXMT  or  JXJSTUX, 

Neio  York,  N.Y.,  October  6, 1972. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Eavm,  Jr., 
Chairm^m,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Bights,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
DXAK   SxMAToa   Skvxn:    I    appreciate    your 
letter   of   September   6   saying   nice   things 
about    my    talk    before    the    Criminal    Law 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
acliieving  ^>eedy  trials  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem.  As   you   undoubtedly   are   aware,   this 
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oAce  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  develop- 
(^  new  procedures  to  eliminate  delay  in 
federal  criminal  cases  and  has  actively  par- 
tlolpated  m  the  drafting  and  implementation 
of  the  Speedy  Trui  Rules  in  the  Second  Clr- 
eult. Against  this  background.  I  rsepond  to 
Mor  Invitation  to  comment  on  your  bill 
rMUirlng  that  criminal  cases  be  tried  within 
gUty  days  or  face  mandatory  dismissal.  It 
would  be  a  disservice  not  to  be  perfectly 
emidid.  and  I  proceed  In  that  spirit. 

The  basic  objectives  of  S-886  are  most 
„orthy  and  should  be  embraced  by  every- 
one concerned  with  effective  administration 
of  criminal  Justice.  But  the  factual  premises 
BM  dismayingly  uninformed  and  the  ultimate 
lantrtion  In  the  bill  of  dismissal  of  prosecu- 
tions IS  both  overly  simplistic  s^nd  misdi- 
rected. 

It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  believe  that, 
even  In  the  most  Ideal  world,  all  Federal 
criminal  cases  could  be  brought  to  trial 
within  sixty  days.  Unquestionably,  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  with  moet  routine  stolen  ear 
or  postal  theft  oases.  In  major  urban  cen- 
ters, however,  the  unique  feature  about  Pted- 
erai  cases  Is  that  they  are  frequently  broad 
scale  and  oomplex.  and  consume  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  manhours  In  preparation 
and  trial  time.  It  Is  not  uniisual  to  have 
criminal  trials  in  this  District  run  on  for 
several  weeks,  or  even  several  nionths,  par- 
llcularly  thoee  Involving  securities  manipu- 
lations, income  tax  evasion,  organized  crime, 
sod  various  complex  frauds.  Although  the- 
oretically one  might  hold  off  indicting  In  a 
complicated  multi-defendant  case  until  sixty 
days  before  trial,  that  Is  really  only  a  dr- 
ciunventlon.  Moreover,  the  practical  fact  Is 
that  In  such  cases,  there  are  many  develop- 
ments between  Indictment  and  trial  which 
cannot  be  anticipated  and  which  directly 
affect  preparation  for  trial,  such  as,  foe  ex- 
ample, the  decision  by  some  defendants  to 
plead  guilty  and  become  cooperating  wit- 
nesses thereby  chimglng  the  nature  of  the 
proof  and  often  requiring  additional  in- 
vestigation to  develop  corroborative  evidence. 

We  have  been  operating  under  the  ^x- 
month  Speedy  Trial  Rule  for  more  than  a 
year  in  this  District,  and  have  required  our 
staff  to  be  ready  for  trial  within  sixty  days 
In  all  routine  criminal  cases.  We  have  pressed 
these  tlmetaUee  rigidly  and  conscientiously. 
Nonetheless,  the  number  of  cases  which  are 
not  tried  until  after  the  six-month  period 
has  expired  is  substantial.  The  following  Az- 
ures have  recently  been  com4>lled  on  trials 
of  cases  filed  In  19T1.  (They  are  obviously 
not  complete,  since  twelve  months  has  not 
yet  elapsed  from  the  closing  months  of  the 
year.)  They  show  the  soread  of  time  be- 
tween Indictment  and  trial  under  the  best 
Speedy  Trial  progranj  In  operation  anywhere 
In  the  country: 

Gases  tried  within  3  months 86 

Cases  tried  between  3  and  6  months 67 

Oases  tried  between  6  and  9  months 48 

Cases  tried  between  9  and  13  months 16 

It  is  self-evident  from  this  experience  that 
any  approach  requiring  trial  of  aU  criminal 
cases  within  60  days,  100  days,  or  even  180 
days,  is  contrary  to  all  practical  reality. 

The  other  point  that  should  be  niade  Is 
that  the  sanction  of  dism.issinp  the  litdlct- 
meat  where  the  case  does  not  go  to  trial 
within  60  days  (or  within  six  months,  for 
that  matter)  is  not  a  penalty  directed  at 
those  who  are  responsible,  but  rather  penal- 
izes the  public  at  large.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
permit  a  motion  to  dlsmlse  if  the  government 
attorney  is  not  ready  for  trial  when  the  re- 
sponsibility at  least  can  be  pinned  some- 
where, but,  where  the  fault  for  a  case  not 
going  to  trial  may  He  with  defense  counsel, 
or  the  Insufficiency  of  judges,  or  any  one  of 
varlovis  other  reasons,  no  one  is  effectively 
disciplined  by  dismissing  the  case.  If  punish- 
ment is  the  goal.  It  should  be  directed  at 


those  who  are  responsible  for  any  delay,  and 
not  against  the  general  public. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  Is 
yet  ripe  for  legUlattve  action.  The  courts  are 
currently  in  the  proceas  of  developing  new 
teehnlquee  through  tb»\i  mle-maklng  pow- 
ers. So  far  they  are  doing  surprisingly  well. 
Experience  under  theee  new  rules  wfll  soon 
tell  whether  they  vrork  or  not,  and.  If  not. 
what  remedy  womld  be  suitable.  The  legis- 
lative proposal  embodied  In  &-8M  lacks  the 
necessary  eaperlenoe  back-up  and  perspec- 
tive, and,  in  my  Judgment,  would  do  far  more 
harm  than  good  In  its  present  form. 

If  you  are  stUl  determined  to  press  forward 
with  a  bin.  I  would  be  delisted  to  offer 
some  suggested  further  amendments,  but  I 
assure  you  they  would  cloeely  track  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Rules  and  would  substantially 
change  the  present  thrust  of  your  legislative 
proposal. 

After  these  blunt  obeervatlooa,  I  do  close 
wt^  an  expression  of  deep  appreciation  for 
your  interest  In  this  extremely  Important 
area.  I  believe  that  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary dalay  Is  at  the  heart  of  fair  and  effective 
administration  of  Justice. 
Sincerely  yours. 
WmnraT  No«th  SrricotTa,  Jr.. 

UJS.  Attorney. 


ALEXANDER  SOLZHENTTSYN'S 
NOBEL  LECTURE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitfiyn,  the  1970  Nobel 
Laureate  in  Literature,  ha«  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  prize  nor  iuts  he  been  abie  to 
deliver  the  lecture  he  prepared  for  the 
ooeasioa.  But  the  complete  text  of  that 
lecture  has  now  become  arnilable,  and  it 
confirms  that  the  Soviet  Union's  most 
outstanding  novelist  is  also  one  of  the 
world's  most  outspok^i  humanists.  One 
wouki  expect  that  a  man  ol  such  great 
giftc.  a  man  who  enjoys  universal  re- 
spect, would  be  a  source  of  pride  to  his 
government.  But  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Solzhenitsyn  is  ofllcially  disgraced  and 
his  literary  works  banned. 

Solzhenitsyn's  Nobel  lectiue  is  more 
than  an  attack  on  totalitarian  govern- 
ment and  its  well-known  abuses.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  civilized  peorde  everywhere 
to  take  seriously  their  commitment  to 
individual  liberty. 

There  are, 

Writes  Solzhenitsyn: 

No  Internal  affairs  left  on  our  crowded 
Earth.  And  manlLlnd's  sole  salvation  lies  in 
everyone  rnniring  everjrthlng  his  business;  In 
the  people  of  the  East  being  vitally  con- 
cerned with  what  is  thought  In  the  West, 
the  people  of  the  West  vitally  concerned 
with  v^at  goes  on  In  the  East. 

And,  Solzhenitsyn  adds : 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  Munich 
prevails  In  the  twentieth  century.  The  timid 
civtUaed  world  has  found  nothing  with  which 
to  oppose  the  onslaught  of  a  sudden  revival 
of  barefaced  barbarity,  other  than  coooes- 
slons  and  smiles.  The  spirit  of  Munich  Is  a 
sickness  of  the  wlU  of  successful  people. 

With  this  failure  of  will,  Solzhenitsyn 

has  little  patience  and  a  stark  prediction: 

The  price  of  cowardice  will  only  be  evil. 

Mr.  President,  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
sjm's  remartos  on  art,  politics,  and  the 
respoRsiUllty  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
tions deserve  the  closest  study.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
Nobel  lecture  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou. 
as  follows : 

A.   BOLZHBKTrSTN,   NOWt    L«CTTT«E   Of 

LrrxaArtrax  1070 

1.  Just  as  that  puiEled  savage  who  haa 
picked  up — a  strange  cast -up  from  the 
ocean? — something  unearthed  from  the 
sands? — or  an  obeoure  object  fallen  down 
from  the  slcy? — intrlcaU  In  curves,  it  gleams 
first  duUy  axul  than  with  a  bright  thrust  of 
light.  Just  as  he  tunu  it  thia  way  and  that, 
turns  It  over,  trying  to  dlaoover  wtutt  to  do 
with  It,  trying  to  discover  some  mundane 
function  within  his  own  grasp,  narer  dream- 
ing of  its  higher  function. 

So  also  we,  holding  Art  la  our  hands,  con- 
fldently  conaidar  ourselves  to  be  its  masters: 
boldly  we  direct  It,  we  reiiew,  reform  and 
manifest  It:  we  sell  It  for  monay,  use  It  to 
please  those  in  power:  turn  to  It  at  ooa  mo- 
ment for  amusement — right  down  to  popular 
songs  and  night-clubs,  and  at  anothar — 
grabbing  the  nearest  weapon,  cork  or 
cudgel — ^for  tha  passing  needs  of  poUttcs  and 
for  narrow-minded  social  ends.  But  art  is  not 
defiled  by  our  efforts,  natthar  does  it  thereby 
depart  from  its  true  nature,  but  on  each  occa- 
sion and  In  each  application  it  gives  to  us  a 
part  of  its  secret  inner  light. 

But  shall  we  ever  graq>  tha  whole  of  that 
light?  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  he  has 
defined  Art,  enumerated  all  its  facets?  I^r- 
haps  once  upon  a  tixae  somaone  undarstood 
and  told  us,  but  we  could  not  remain  satis- 
fled  with  that  for  long;  we  llstenad,  and  ne- 
glected, and  threw  It  out  there  and  then, 
hurrying  as  always  to  exchai^e  even  the  very 
best — if  only  for  something  ncwi  And  whan 
we  arc  told  again  tha  old  truth,  we  ahaU  not 
even  remember  that  we  once  possessed  it. 

One  artist  sees  himself  as  the  creator  of 
an  Independent  spiritual  world:  h*  hoists 
onto  his  shoulders  the  task  of  creating  this 
world,  of  peopling  It  and  of  bearing  the  all- 
embracing  responsibility  for  it:  bat  he  crum- 
ples beneath  It.  for  a  mortal  ganlus  is  not 
capable  of  bearing  such  a  bus<den.  Juat  as 
man  in  general,  having  declared  himself  the 
centre  of  existence,  has  not  auooeedad  in 
creating  a  balanced  splrit\ial  system.  And  if 
misfortune  overtakes  him,  he  casts  the  blaaoa 
upon  the  age-long  disharmony  of  the  world, 
upon  the  compVexlty  of  to-day's  ruptured 
soul,  or  upon  the  stupidity  of  the  public. 

Another  artist,  racognieing  a  higher  power 
above,  gladly  works  as  a  bunsble  apprentice 
beneath  Gkxl's  haaven:  then  however,  hie 
reaponaibility  for  everything  that  Is  wrtttan 
or  drawn,  for  the  souls  whkib  peroei«<e  hla 
work,  is  move  exacting  than  ever  But,  in  re- 
turn. It  is  not  he  wtio  haa  created  thla  world, 
not  he  who  directs  it.  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
Its  foundations:  the  artist  has  merely  to  be 
more  keenly  aware  than  others  of  tha  har- 
mony of  the  world,  of  the  beauty  and  ugHnaaa 
of  the  human  contribution  to  It.  and  to  com- 
municate this  acutely  to  his  feliow-men. 
And  In  misfortune,  axtd  even  at  the  deptths  of 
existence — in  dastltution.  In  prtaon,  in  sick- 
ness— his  sense  of  stable  harmooy  nevar 
deserts  him. 

But  aU  the  irratlocialtty  ot  art,  its  H«-«HT.p 
turns.  Its  impredictable  discoveries.  Its  shat- 
tering lnfiuetK«  on  human  beings — they  are 
too  full  ot  magic  to  be  exhausted  by  this 
artist's  vision  of  the  world,  biy  his  artlstle 
conception  or  by  the  work  of  his  unworthy 
flngera. 

ArcheologtstB  have  not  discovered  stages 
of  human  existence  so  early  that  they  were 
without  art.  Right  back  in  the  early  morning 
twilights  of  mankind  we  received  It  from 
Hands  which  we  were  too  slow  to  discern. 
And  we  were  too  slow  to  aak:  For  wliat  pur- 
pose have  we  been  given  this  gift?  What  are 
we  to  do  with  It? 
And  they  were  mistaken,  and  will  always 
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b«  m'Ttf^*"  who  prophesy  thftt  art  will  dls- 
mt«gr»u.  that  It  will  outlive  Ita  forms  and 
die  It  ts  we  who  shall  die — art  will  remain. 
And  shall  we  comprehend,  even  on  the  day 
of  our  destructloa,  ail  its  facets  and  all  Its 
pooalblUtlas? 

Kot  everything  assumes  a  name.  Some 
things  lead  beyond  words.  Art  inflames  even 
a  froaan,  rtartsnert  soul  to  a  hlgb  spiritual 
•xperlenee.  Through  art  we  are  sometimes 
Tialtsd — dimly,  briefly — by  revelations  vuch 
as  esiinot  be  produced  by  rational  thinking. 
UMm  that  UtUe  looktng-SlMs  from  the  fairy- 
tales: UxA  Into  tt  and  you  will  see — not  your- 
self— but  for  one  second,  the  Inacceaalble, 
whither  no  man  can  rUle,  no  man  fly.  And 
only  the  soul  gives  a  groan  . 

3.  One  day  Doscosvsky  threw  out  the  enig- 
matic remark:  "Beauty  will  save  the  world". 
What  sort  of  a  statement  ts  that?  For  a  long 
time  I  considered  It  mere  words.  How  could 
that  be  poeslble?  When  in  bloodthirsty  bls- 
u>ry  did  beauty  ever  save  anyone  from  any- 
thing? Snnoblsd,  uplifted,  yes — but  whom 
has  tt  saved? 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  peculiarity  In 
the  esaenca  of  beauty,  a  peculiarity  In  the 
status  of  art:  namely,  the  convlndngneas  of 
a  true  work  of  art  is  completely  Irrefutable 
and  It  forcee  even  an  opposing  heart  to  sur- 
render It  Is  possible  to  compose  an  out- 
wardly smooth  and  elegant  political  ap^SHx. 
a  headstrong  article,  a  social  program,  or 
a  phlloaopblcal  system  on  the  basis  of  both 
a  mistake  and  a  lie.  What  Is  hidden,  what 
distorted,  wUl  not  Immediately  become  ob- 
vious. 

Then  a  contradictory  speech,  article,  pro- 
gram, a  dllTarently  constructed  phlloeophy 
rallies  tn  opposition — and  all  ]ust  as  elegant 
and  smooth,  and  once  again  tt  works.  Which 
IS  why  such  things  are  both  trusted  and 
mistrusted. 

In  vain  to  reiterate  what  does  not  reach 
Che  heart. 

But  a  work  of  art  bears  within  ttself  its  own 
7erlfleatlon:  conceptions  which  are  devised 
or  stretched  do  not  stand  being  portrayed  In 
Images,  they  all  come  crashing  down,  appear 
sickly  and  pale,  convince  no  one.  But  thoee 
works  of  art  which  have  eoooped  up  the  truth 
and  preeented  It  to  us  as  a  living  force — 
they  take  hold  of  us.  compel  us,  and  nobody 
ever,  not  even  In  ages  to  cbme,  will  appear 
CO  refute  them. 

So  perhaps  that  anclant  trinity  of  Truth, 
Ooodneas  and  Beauty  is  not  simply  an  empty, 
faded  fminula  as  we  thought  in  the  days 
of  our  self-oonfldent,  materialistic  youth?  If 
Che  tops  of  these  three  trees  converge,  as  th- 
scholars  maintained,  but  the  too  blatant. 
too  direct  stems  of  Truth  and  Ooodneas  are 
crushed,  cut  down,  not  sUJowed  through — 
then  perhaps  the  fantastic.  Unpredictable, 
unexpected  stems  of  Beauty  wUl  push 
through  and  soar  to  that  very  same  place, 
and  In  so  doing  will  fulfill  the  work  of  all 
three? 

tn  that  case  Dostoevsky's  remartc,  "Beauty 
will  save  the  world",  was  not  a  carelees 
phrase  but  a  prophecy?  After  all  he  was 
granted  to  see  much,  a  man  of  fantastic 
UlumlnatlaD. 

And  In  that  case  art.  literature  might  really 
be  able  to  help  the  wwld  today? 

It  Is  the  small  insight  which,  over  the 
years,  I  have  succeeded  In  gaining  into  this 
matter  tbM  I  shaU  attempt  to  lay  before 
you  here  to-d»y. 

3.  In  order  to  mount  this  platform  from 
which  the  Nobel  lecture  ts  read,  a  platfcum 
offered  to  far  from  every  writer  and  only 
once  In  a  life-time,  I  have  climbed  not  three 
or  four  makaahlft  steps,  but  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  them:  unyielding,  precip- 
itous, froaen  steps,  leading  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  cold  where  It  was  my  fate  to  survive, 
while  oOmts — perhaps  with  a  greater  gift  and 
stroogar  than  I — have  jierlshed.  Of  them.  I 
myself  met  but  a  few  on  the  Archipelago  of 
OUlAg,  The  Central  Administration  of  di- 


rective Labour  Camps — shattered  into  Its 
fractionary  multitude  of  islands;  and  be- 
neath the  millstone  of  shadowing  and  mis- 
trust I  did  not  talk  to  them  all.  of  smne  I 
only  heard,  of  others  still  I  only  guessed. 
Thoae  who  fell  into  that  abyss  already  bear- 
ing a  lUarary  name  are  at  least  Known,  but 
how  many  were  never  recognized,  never  once 
t^^¥iHnw^  In  public?  And  virtually  no  one 
maaagad  to  return.  A  whole  national  litera- 
ture remained  there,  cast  into  oblivion  not 
only  without  a  grave,  but  without  even  un- 
darelothes,  naked,  with  a  number  tagged  on 
to  lU  toe.  Russian  literature  did  not  cease 
for  a  monvsnt.  but  from  the  outside  it  i^- 
peared  a  waste-land  I  Where  a  peaceful  forest 
oould  have  grown,  there  remained,  after  all 
the  felling,  two  or  three  trees  overlooked  by 
chance. 

And  as  I  stand  here  to-day,  accompanied 
by  the  shadows  of  the  fallen,  with  bowed 
head  allowing  others  who  were  worthy  be- 
fore to  pass  ahead  of  me  to  this  place,  as  I 
stand  here,  how  am  I  to  divine  and  to  ex- 
press what  they  would  have  wished  to  say? 

Tills  obligation  has  long  weighed  upon  us, 
and  we  have  understood  it.  In  the  words  of 
Vladimir  Solo'ev: 

Even  in  chains  we  ouraslves  must  complete 
That  circle  which  the  gods  have  mapped  out 

for  us. 
Frequently,  tn  painful  camp  seethings,  tn  a 
column  of  prisoners,  when  chains  of  lan- 
terns pierced  the  gloom  of  the  evening  frosts, 
there  would  well  up  inside  us  the  words  that 
we  should  like  to  cry  out  to  the  whole  world. 
If  the  whole  world  oould  hear  one  of  us. 
Then  It  seemed  so  clear:  what  our  success- 
ful ambassador  would  say,  and  how  the 
world  would  immediately  respond  with  its 
oommsnt.  Our  horlaon  embraced  quite  dis- 
tinctly both  physical  things  and  spiritual 
movements,  and  It  saw  no  lop-sldedness  In 
the  Indivisible  world.  These  ideas  did  not 
come  from  books,  neither  were  they  Imported 
for  the  sake  of  ooherenoe.  They  were  formed 
tn  conversations  with  people  now  dead.  In 
prison  cells  and  by  forest  Area,  they  were 
tested  against  that  life,  they  grew  out  of 
that  existence. 

When  at  last  the  outer  pressiire  grew  a 
little  weaker,  my  and  our  horizon  broadened 
and  gradually,  albeit  through  a  minute  chink, 
we  saw  and  knew  "the  whole  world".  And 
to  our  amasement  the  whole  world  was  not 
at  all  as  we  had  expected,  as  we  had  hoped: 
that  Is  to  say  a  world  living  "not  by  that". 
a  world  leading  "not  there",  a  world  iHiich 
could  exclaim  at  the  sight  of  a  muddy  swamp, 
"what  a  delightful  little  puddle!",  at  con- 
crete neck  stocks,  "what  an  exquisite  neck- 
lace!": but  Instead  a  world  where  some  weep 
inconsolate  tears  and  others  dance  to  a 
light-hearted  musical. 

How  could  this  happen?  Why  the  yawning 
gap?  Were  we  insensitive?  Was  the  world 
Insensitive?  Or  is  tt  due  to  language  dif- 
ferences? Why  is  it  that  people  are  not  able 
to  hear  each  other's  every  distinct  utterance? 
Words  cease  to  sound  and  run  away  like 
water — without  taste,  colour,  amell.  Without 
trace. 

As  I  have  come  to  understand  this,  so 
through  the  years  has  changed  and  changed 
again  the  structure,  content  and  tone  of  my 
potential  speech.  The  speech  I  give  to-day. 

And  tt  has  little  in  common  with  Its  origi- 
nal plan,  conceived  on  frosty  camp  evenings. 

4.  From  time  Immemorial  man  has  been 
made  in  such  a  way  that  his  vision  of  the 
world,  so  long  as  It  has  not  been  instilled 
under  hypnosis,  his  motivations  and  scale  of 
values,  his  acrtlons  and  intentions  are  deter- 
mined by  his  personal  and  group  expertance 
of  life.  As  the  Russian  saying  goes.  "Do  not 
believe  your  brother,  believe  your  own 
crooked  eye."  And  that  Is  the  most  sound 
basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  world 
around  us  and  of  human  conduct  In  It.  And 


during  the  long  epochs  when  our  world  lay 
spread  out  In  mystery  and  wilderness,  befott 
It  became  encroached  by  common  lines  of 
comnrunlcatlon,  before  it  was  transformed 
Into  a  slngla,  oonvtdalvely  pulaattag  luaap— 
men,  relying  on  experience,  r\Ued  without 
mishap  within  their  limited  areas,  within 
their  communltlea,  within  tbelr  societies,  and 
Anally  on  their  national  territories.  At  that 
time  It  was  possible  for  individual  hvunan  be- 
ings to  perceive  and  accept  a  general  scale  of 
values,  to  distinguish  between  what  is  con- 
sidered normal,  what  incredible;  i^at  is  crusl 
and  what  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  ol 
wlckednses;  what  is  honesty,  what  deceit. 
And  although  the  scattered  peoples  led  ex- 
tremely different  lives  and  their  social  values 
were  often  strildngly  at  odds.  Just  as  thsir 
systems  of  weights  and  measures  did  not 
agree,  still  these  discrepancies  surprised  only 
ooeaslonal  travellers,  were  reported  In  jour- 
nals under  the  name  of  wonders  and  bore  no 
danger  to  mankind  which  was  not  yet  one. 

But  now  during  the  past  few  decades,  im- 
perceptibly, suddenly,  mankind  has  become 
one — hopefully  one  and  dangerously  one — 
so  that  the  concussions  and  inflammatlotis 
of  one  of  its  parts  are  almost  instantaneously 
passed  on  to  others,  sometimes  lacking  in 
any  kind  of  neoeeaary  Immunity.  Mankind 
has  become  one,  but  not  steadfastly  one  as 
communities  or  even  nations  used  to  be;  not 
united  through  years  of  mutual  experience, 
neither  through  possession  of  a  single  eye, 
affectionately  called  crooked,  nor  yet  through 
a  common  native  language,  but,  surpaasliig 
all  barriers,  through  international  broad- 
casting and  print.  An  avalanche  of  events 
descends  upon  us — in  one  minute  half  the 
world  hears  of  their  splash.  But  the  yard- 
stick by  which  to  mreasure  those  events 
and  to  evaluate  them  in  aocordanoe  with 
the  laws  of  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  world — 
this  Is  not  and  cannot  be  conveyed  via 
sound-waves  and  In  newspaper  coltunns. 
For  these  yardsticks  were  matured  and 
assimilated  over  too  many  years  of  too 
specific  conditions  In  individual  countries 
and  societies;  they  cannot  be  exchanged  in 
mid-air.  In  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
men  apply  thedr  own  hard-earned  values  to 
evMits,  and  they  judge  stubbornly,  confi- 
dently, only  acoorxUng  to  their  own  scales  of 
values  and  never  according  to  any  others. 

And  if  there  are  not  many  suoh  different 
scales  of  values  in  the  world,  there  are  at 
least  several;  one  for  evaluating  events  near 
at  hand,  another  for  events  far  away;  aging 
societies  possess  one,  young  societies  an- 
other; unsuccessful  people  one.  successful 
p)eople  another.  The  divergent  scales  of  values 
scream  In  discordance,  they  daczle  and  daae 
us,  and  so  that  it  might  not  be  painful  we 
steer  clear  of  all  other  values,  as  though 
from  Insanity,  as  thou^  frcnn  Illusion,  and 
we  confidently  Judge  the  whole  world  ac- 
cording to  our  own  home  values.  Which  is 
why  we  take  for  the  greater,  more  painful 
and  leas  bearable  disaster  not  that  which  is 
In  fact  greater,  more  painful  and  less  bear- 
able, but  that  which  Ues  closest  to  us.  Every- 
thing which  is  further  away,  which  does  not 
threaten  this  very  day  to  invade  our  thresh- 
old— with  all  Its  groans,  its  stlfied  cries,  tts 
destroyed  lives,  even  If  It  involves  millions 
of  victims — this  we  consider  on  the  whole  to 
be  perfectly  bearable  and  of  tolerable  pro- 
portions. 

In  one  part  of  the  world,  not  so  long  ago, 
under  persecutions  not  inferior  to  those  of 
the  ancient  Romans',  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  silent  Christians  gave  up  their  lives  for 
their  belief  In  Ood.  In  the  other  hemisphere 
a  certain  madman,  (and  no  doubt  be  is  not 
alone),  speeds  across  the  ooean  to  DE- 
LIVER us  from  religion — with  a  thrust  of 
steel  Into  the  high  priest!  He  has  calculated 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us  according  to 
his  personal  scale  of  values ! 

That  which  from  a  distance,  according  to 
one  scale  of  values,  appears  as  enviable  and 
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^Mriablng  freedom,  at  oloae  quarters,  and 
ZJgg^fUiig  to  other  valusa.  U  f M  to  ba  In- 
fvtating  ooostralnt  oaaing  for  buses  to  be 
o^rtbrown.  That  whlob  in  one  part  of  the 
««fM  might  represent  a  draam  of  incredible 
gioapwity,  in  another  has  the  ensperatlnc 
jicset  of  wild  explolUtton  demanding  lin> 
nMUate  strike. 

TbHn  aia  dUTsrant  scales  o<  values  for  nat- 
ural oatastpophes  a  lKx»d  craving  two  hun- 
tg^  tbonaaiMl  Uvea  sestna  less  slgnUleaat 
than  our  looal  aeeldant.  There  are  different 
i^T-  of  values  for  personal  inaulU:  soma- 
^<TWM  0ven  an  inmle  smile  or  a  dlimlsalve 
nature  is  humiliating,  while  at  others  cruel 
Mating  are  Jorglvep  as  an  unfortunate  Joke. 
mre  are  dlflsrant  soalsa  of  values  for  pun- 
Mimsnt  and  wloksdnaas:  aoeosdlng  to  one, 
a  month's  airaat,  banlatamaat  to  the  country, 
or  an  iaolatlon>oail  where  on*  ts  fed  on  white 
nil*  and  milk,  shatters  the  Imagination  and 
flUa  the  nawapaper  columns  with  race.  While 
ueoocdlng  to  another,  prison  sentences  of 
twenty-five  years,  isolatloO'-caUs  where  the 
walls  are  covered  in  toe  and  the  prlamierB 
sotpped  to  their  underclothes,  lunatic 
aaylums  for  the  sane,  and  oountlass  unrea* 
soiuhhle  people  who  for  some  reason  will  keep 
running  away,  shot  on  the  frontiers — all  this 
Is  ooounon  and  aooepted.  WhUe  the  mind  la 
Mpadally  at  peace  concerning  that  ssotlc 
part  of  the  world  about  which  we  know  vir- 
tually nothing,  from  which  we  do  not  even 
receive  news  of  events,  but  only  the  trtrlal, 
out-of-date  guessss  of  a  faw  correspondents. 

Tet  we  cannot  reproach  human  vision  for 
this  duality,  for  this  dumbfounded  incom- 
pi^enslon  of  another  man's  distant  grief, 
man  is  just  made  that  way.  But  for  the  whole 
of  TW*"*"*"**.  oompressed  Into  a  sln^e  lump, 
such  mutual  Incomprehension  presents  the 
threat  of  Imminent  and  vlolMxt  destruction. 
One  world,  one  mankind  cannot  exist  In  the 
face  of  six,  four  or  even  two  scales  of  valttes : 
ws  shaU  be  torn  apart  by  this  disparity  of 
rhythm,  this  disparity  of  vibrations. 

A  man  with  two  hearta  is  not  for  this 
world,  neither  shaU  we  be  abla  to  lire  side 
by  side  on  one  Earth. 

5.  But  who  wlU  co-ordinate  theee  vaiv»e 
Rsalss.  and  how?  Who  will  create  for  man- 
kind one  system  of  interpretation,  valid  for 
good  and  evil  deeds,  for  the  imbearable  and 
the  bearable,  as  they  are  dlflerentlatad  to- 
day? Who  will  make  clear  to  mankind  what 
U  reaUy  heavy  and  intolerable  and  what  only 
graoes  the  skin  locally?  Who  will  direct  the 
anger  to  that  which  Is  most  terrible  and  not 
to  that  which  is  nearer?  Who  might  suooeed 
In  tranafwrlng  suoh  an  understanding  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  himian  experi- 
ence? Who  might  succeed  in  Impreaslng  upon 
a  bigoted,  stubborn  human  creature  the  dls- 
tant  Joy  and  grief  of  others,  an  underatand- 
lag  of  dlmanslons  and  dsoeptlons  which  he 
htanself  has  never  experienced?  Propaganda. 
constraint,  sclentlflc  proof— aU  are  usatess. 
But  fortunately  there  does  exist  such  a  means 
In  our  world  I  That  means  is  art.  That  means 
is  literature. 

They  can  perform  a  miracle :  they  can  over- 
come man's  detrimental  peculiarity  of  learn- 
ing only  from  personal  espartence  so  that 
the  experlanoe  of  other  people  passes  him 
by  In  vain.  From  man  to  man.  ss  he  com- 
pletes his  brM  spell  on  earth,  art  transfers 
tbs  whole  weight  of  an  unfamiliar,  life-long 
experience  with  all  Its  burdens,  its  colours, 
tts  sap  of  life;  it  recreates  In  the  flesh  an 
unknown  experience  and  allows  us  to  pos- 
sess tt  as  our  own. 

And  even  more,  much  more  than  that;  both 
countries  and  whole  continents  repeat  each 
other's  mWtlr*"  with  time  lapses  which  oan 
amount  to  centuries.  Then,  one  would  think, 
it  would  all  be  so  obvious  1  But  no:  that  which 
some  nations  have  already  experienced,  con- 
sidered and  rejected,  U  suddenly  discovered 
by  others  to  be  the  Utest  word.  And  here 
again,  the  only  subetltnte  for  an  experience 


w«  ourselves  have  navar  lived  through  is  art, 
lltarature.  THay  poassas  a  wonderful  ablUty: 
beyond  dlsUneUona  at  lanfuafe,  custom,  so* 
dal  structure  thay  oan  oonvay  the  life  sa- 
pertenea  of  one  whole  nation  to  another.  To 
an  Ineaqierienced  nation  they  can  oonvey  a 
harsh  national  trial  lasting  many  decades,  at 
best  sparing  an  entire  nation  from  a  super- 
fluous, or  mistaken,  or  even  disastrous  course, 
thereby  curtailing  the  maanderings  of  hu- 
man history. 

It  Is  this  gnat  and  noble  property  of  art 
that  I  urgently  recaU  to  you  today  from  the 
NobM  tribune. 

And  literature  conveys  irrefutable  con- 
densed experience  In  yet  another  invaluable 
direction;  nantely,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Thus  It  becomes  the  living  memory  of 
the  nation.  Thus  it  preserves  and  klndlss 
within  itself  the  flame  of  her  spent  history. 
In  a  form  which  is  safe  from  dsformatlon  and 
slander.  In  this  way  literature,  together  with 
language,  protects  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

(In  recent  times  it  has  been  fashionable  to 
talk  of  the  levelling  out  of  nations,  of  the 
dlsappearanoe  of  different  races  in  the  mslt- 
tng-pot  of  contemporary  clvillcatlon.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion,  but  its  discussion 
remains  another  question.  Here  it  ts  merely 
flttlng  to  say  that  the  dlsappaarance  of  na- 
tions would  have  impoverished  us  no  leas 
than  if  all  men  bad  become  alike,  with  one 
personality  and  one  face.  Nations  are  the 
wealth  of  mankind,  its  collective  personali- 
ties: the  very  least  of  them  wears  its  own 
special  colours  and  bears  within  Itself  a  spe- 
cial facet  of  divine  Intention.) 

But  woe  to  that  nation  whose  literature 
is  disturbed  by  the  Intervention  of  power. 
Because  that  ts  not  Just  a  violation  against 
"freedom  of  print".  It  Is  ths  closing  down  of 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  a  slashing  to  pieces 
of  Its  memory.  The  nation  ceases  to  be  mind- 
ful of  itself.  It  U  deprived  of  Its  spiritual 
unity,  and  despite  a  suppoaedly  common  lan- 
guage, compatriots  suddenly  cease  to  under- 
stand one  another.  SUent  generations  grow 
old  and  die  without  ever  having  talked  about 
thsmaelvss,  either  to  each  other  or  to  their 
descendants.  When  such  as  Achmatova  and 
Zamjatln — interred  aUve  throu^out  tbalr 
llvee — are  condemned  to  create  In  silence 
until  they  die.  never  hearing  the  echo  of  their 
writtan  words,  than  that  Is  not  only  their 
personal  tragedy,  but  a  sorrow  to  the  whole 
nation,  a  danger  to  the  whole  nation. 

In  soms  cases  moreover — when  as  a  result 
of  such  a  silence  the  whole  of  hUtory  ceases 
to  be  understood  In  tts  entirety — It  Is  a  dan- 
ger to  ths  whole  of  mankind. 

6.  At  various  times  and  In  various  coun- 
tries there  have  arisen  heated,  angry  and  ex- 
quisite debates  as  to  whether  art  and  the  art- 
ist should  be  free  to  live  for  themselves,  or 
whether  they  should  be  for  ever  mindful  of 
tbalr  duty  towards  society  and  serve  it  al- 
beit tn  an  unprejudiced  way.  For  me  there  is 
no  dilemma,  but  I  shall  refrain  from  raising 
once  again  the  train  of  arguments.  Ona  of 
the  most  brilliant  addresses  on  this  subject 
was  actually  Albert  Camus'  Nobel  speech,  and 
I  would  happily  subscribe  to  his  conclusions. 
Indeed  Russian  literature  has  for  several 
decades  manifested  an  Inclination  not  to  be- 
come too  lost  in  contemplation  of  ItseU,  not 
to  flutter  about  too  frivolously.  I  am  not 
Pinhim^  to  continue  this  tradition  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Russian  literature  has  long 
been  familiar  with  the  notions  that  a  writer 
can  do  much  within  his  society,  and  that  It 
is  hts  duty  to  do  so. 

Let  us  not  violate  the  right  of  the  artist 
to  express  exclusively  his  own  experiences 
and  Introspections,  disregarding  ev«7thlng 
that  happens  in  the  world  beyond.  Let  us  not 
demand  of  the  artist,  but — reproach,  beg. 
urge  and  entice  him — ^that  we  may  be  allowed 
to  do.  After  all.  only  in  part  does  he  himself 
davelop  his  talent;  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
blown  into  him  at  Mrth  as  a  finished  prod- 


uct, and  the  gift  of  talent  Impoaes  rsaponsl- 
blllty  on  his  free  will.  Let  us  assume  that  tbs 
artist  does  not  otoe  anybody  anything:  nsrer- 
thslssi.  it  U  painful  to  see  how,  by  retiring 
Into  his  self-made  wortds  or  the  spaces  of 
his  subjective  whims,  he  cow  surrender  the 
real  world  Into  the  hands  of  men  who  ar» 
maroenary.  If  not  wortHless,  if  not  Insans. 

Our  twentieth  century  has  proved  to  be 
mors  crusl  than  piaesdlng  centuries,  and 
the  first  fifty  years  have  not  erased  all  lU 
horrors.  Onr  world  Is  rsnt  asunder  by  those 
same  old  cave-age  emotions  of  grsed,  envy, 
lack  of  oontrol,  mutual  hostility  which  hav« 
picked  up  tn  paastng  isapaotabls  paaodonyms 
like  class  straggle,  racial  coolilet,  struggle  of 
the  msssBS  trads-unlon  dlsputas.  Ths  pri- 
meval Twfusal  to  accept  a  ocapromlas  has 
been  turned  Into  a  theorstloal  prtnctple  and 
Is  considered  the  virtus  of  orthodoxy.  It  de- 
mands millions  of  sacrifloas  In  osaselees  civil 
wars.  It  drums  Into  our  souls  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  ss  unchanging,  universal  con- 
oepu  of  goodnsss  and  Justice,  that  they  are 
all  fluctuating  and  inconstant.  Thsrafore  the 
rula— always  do  what's  most  profitable  to 
your  party.  Any  professional  group  no  soonar 
sees  a  convenient  opportunity  to  brssik  off 
a  piece,  even  If  It  be  unaamed.  even  if  It  be 
superfluotis,  than  it  breaks  It  off  thare  and 
then  and  no  matter  If  the  whole  of  soclsty 
comes  ttimbllng  down. 

As  seen  from  the  outsids,  tbs  amplitude 
of  the  tosslngs  of  western  soolety  Is  ap- 
proaching that  point  beyond  which  the  sys- 
tem becomes  mstastable  and  must  fall.  Vio- 
lence, less  and  Ises  embarrassed  by  the  llmiU 
Imposed  by  centuries  at  lawfulness.  Is  braa- 
enly  and  vlctoriot»ly  striding  across  the 
whole  world,  unconcerned  that  tts  Infertility 
has  been  demonstrated  and  proved  many 
times  In  history.  What  is  more.  It  is  not 
simply  crude  power  that  triumphs  abroad, 
but  its  exultant  Justification.  The  world  la 
being  Inundated  by  the  bracen  conviction 
that  power  can  do  anything.  Justice  nothing. 
Dostoevsky's  devils — apparently  a  provincial 
nightmare  fantasy  of  the  Isst  century — are 
crawling  across  the  whole  world  tn  front  of 
our  very  eyes,  infesting  oountrtss  whsre 
they  could  not  have  been  dreamed  of;  and 
by  means  of  the  hijackings,  kidnappings,  ex- 
plosions and  fires  of  recent  years  thsy  are 
announcing  their  determination  to  ahake 
and  destroy  civilization!  And  they  may  well 
succeed.  Ths  young,  at  an  age  when  they 
have  not  yet  any  experience  other  than  sex- 
ual, when  they  do  not  yet  have  years  of 
personal  suffering  and  personal  understand- 
ing behind  them,  are  Jubilantly  repeating 
our  depraved  Russian  blunders  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  discovering  something  new.  They 
acclaim  the  latest  wretched  degradation  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Red  Ouards  as  a  Joy- 
ous example.  In  shallow  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  age-old  essence  of  mankind.  In 
the  naive  confidence  of  inexperienced  hearts 
they  cry:  let  us  drive  away  those  cruel, 
greedy  oppressors,  governments,  and  the  new 
ones  (wel),  having  laid  aside  grenades  and 
rifles,  will  be  Just  ana  understanding  Far 
from  it!  .  .  .  But  of  those  who  have  lived 
ntore  and  imderstand.  thoae  who  could  op- 
pose these  young — many  do  not  dare  oppoee. 
they  even  suck  up,  anything  not  to  appesr 
oonsM^atlve"  Another  Russian  pheno- 
menon ot  the  nineteenth  century  which 
Dostoevsky  called  slavery  to  progressiva 
quirks. 

The  spirit  of  Munich  has  by  no  means 
retreated  Into  the  past:  It  was  not  merely 
a  brief  episode.  I  even  venture  to  say  that 
the  spirit  of  Munich  prevails  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  timid  civlllaed  world  has  found 
nothing  with  which  to  oppose  the  onslaught 
of  a  sudden  revival  of  barefaced  barbarity, 
other  than  oonceeslons  and  smllss.  Ths  spirit 
of  Munich  is  a  sickness  of  the  will  of  suc- 
cessful people.  It  Is  tlks  daily  condition  of 
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:boae  who  bav«  given  Uiemaelves  up  to  Ui« 
U^int  after  prosperity  at  any  price,  to  ma- 
:erlal  weU-belng  m  the  chief  goal  of  earthly 
axlsteooe.  Such  people— and  there  are  many 
tu  U)-day's  world — elect  paaalvUy  and  re- 
'.^eat,  Juat  so  aa  their  accuatomed  lUe  might 
drag  on  a  bit  longar,  just  ao  aa  not  to  step 
over  the  threabold  of  hardship  to-day — and 
tomorrow,  youll  see.  It  will  all  be  all  right 
I  But  It  wUl  never  be  all  right!  The  price 
of  cowardice  will  only  be  evil:  we  shall  reap 
courage  and  victory  only  when  we  dare  to 
make  sacrt&caa.) 

And  on  top  of  this  we  are  threatened  by 
lestructlon  In  the  fact  that  the  physically 
compressed,  strained  world  Is  not  allowed  to 
bland  spiritually;  the  molecule*  of  luiowledge 
and  sympathy  are  not  allowed  to  Jump  over 
from  one  half  to  the  other.  This  presents  a 
rampant  danger:  The  3upresalon  of  Informa- 
tion between  the  parts  of  the  planet.  Con- 
temporary  science  knows  that  suppression  of 
information  leads  to  entropy  and  total  de- 
struction. Suppression  of  Information  renders 
international  slgnatuTCs  and  agreements  Il- 
lusory; within  a  muffled  zone  it  costs  nothing 
to  reinterpret  any  agreement,  even  simpler — 
to  forget  it,  as  though  it  had  never  really 
existed.  (OrweU  understood  this  supremely.) 
A  muffled  zone  is.  as  it  were,  populated  not 
by  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  but  by  an  ex- 
peditionary corps  from  Mars;  the  people  Imow 
nothing  intelligent  about  the  rest  of  the 
EUtfth  and  are  prepared  to  go  and  trample  It 
down  In  the  holy  conviction  that  they  oome 
as  "liberators". 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  in  the  great 
hopes  of  mankind,  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization was  bom.  Alas,  in  an  immoral 
world,  this  too  grew  up  to  be  immoral.  It  Is 
not  a  United  Nations  Organization  but  a 
United  Governments  Organi2»tlon  where  all 
governments  stand  equal;  those  which  are 
freely  elected,  those  Imposed  forcibly,  and 
those  which  have  aelaed  power  with  weapons. 
Relying  on  the  meroenary  partiality  of  the 
majority  UNO  Jealously  giijtfds  the  freedom 
of  some  nations  and  neglects  the  freedom  of 
others.  As  a  result  of  an  obedient  vote  it 
declined  to  undertake  the  investigation  of 
private  appeals — the  groans,  screams  and  be- 
seechlngs  of  humble  individual  plain  people — 
not  large  enough  a  catch  for  such  a  great 
irganlzatlon.  UNO  made  no  effort  to  make 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Bights,  Its  best 
document  In  twenty-flve  years.  Into  an 
obligatory  condition  of  membership  con- 
fronting the  governments.  Thus  it  betrayed 
those  humble  people  Into  the  will  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  had  not  chosen. 

It  would  seem  that  the  appearance  of  the 
contemporary  world  rests  solely  In  the  hands 
of  the  scientists;  all  mankind's  technical 
steps  are  determined  by  them.  It  would  seem 
that  It  Is  precisely  on  the  international  good- 
will of  scientists,  and  not  of  politicians,  that 
the  direction  of  the  world  should  depend. 
All  the  more  so  since  the  example  of  the 
few  shows  how  much  could  be  achieved  were 
they  aU  to  pull  together.  But  no;  scientists 
have  not  manifested  any  clear  attempt  to 
become  an  important.  Independently  active 
force  of  mankind.  They  spend  entire  con- 
gresses In  renouncing  the  sufferings  of  others; 
better  to  stay  safely  within  the  precincts  of 
science.  That  same  spirit  of  Munich  has 
spread  above  them  Its  enfeebling  wings. 

What  then  Is  the  place  and  role  of  the 
writer  in  this  cruel,  dynamic,  split  world  on 
the  brink  of  its  ten  destructions?  After  all 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  letting  off 
rockets,  we  do  not  even  push  the  lowliest  of 
hand-carts,  we  are  quite  scorned  by  those 
who  respect  only  material  power.  Is  it  not 
natural  for  us  too  to  step  back,  to  lose  faith 
In  the  steadfastness  of  goodness.  In  the  In- 
divisibility of  truth,  and  to  Just  Impart  to  the 
world  our  bitter,  detached  observations:  how 
mankind  has  become  hopelessly  corrupt,  how 
men  have  degenerated,  and  how  difficult  It 
is  for  the  few  beautiful  and  refined  souls  to 
live  amongst  them? 


But  we  have  not  even  recourse  to  this 
flight.  Anyone  who  has  once  taken  up  the 
word  can  never  again  evade  It;  a  writer  is 
not  the  detached  Judge  of  bis  oompatriots 
and  contemporaries,  be  is  an  accomplice  to 
all  the  evil  committed  in  his  native  land  or 
by  his  countrymen.  And  IX  the  tanks  of  his 
fatherland  have  flooded  the  asphalt  of  a 
foreign  capital  with  blood,  then  the  brown 
spots  have  slapped  against  the  face  of  the 
writer  for  ever.  And  If  one  fatal  night  they 
suffocated  his  sleeping,  trusting  Prlend,  then 
the  palms  of  the  wrttw  bear  the  bruUes 
from  that  rope.  And  if  his  young  fellow- 
clilzens  breezily  declare  the  superiority  of 
depravity  over  honest  work,  If  they  give 
them&elves  over  to  drugs  or  seize  hostages. 
then  their  sUnk  mingles  with  the  breath 
of  the  writer. 

Shall  we  have  the  temerity  to  declare  that 
we  are  not  responsible  for  the  scree  of  'the 
present  day  world? 

7.  However,  I  am  cheered  by  a  vital  aware- 
ness of  world  literature  as  of  a  single  hu^e 
heart,  beating  out  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  our  world,  albeit  presented  and  perceived 
differently  In  each  of  its  corners. 

Apart  from  age-old  national  literatures 
there  existed,  even  in  past  ages,  the  con- 
ception of  world  literature  as  an  anthology 
skirting  the  heights  of  the  national  litera- 
tures, and  as  the  sum  total  of  mutual  liter- 
ary influences.  But  there  occurred  a  lapse  in 
time:  readers  and  writers  became  acquainted 
with  writers  of  other  tongues  only  after  a 
time  lapse,  sometimes  lasting  centuries,  so 
that  muttial  Influences  were  also  delayed 
and  the  anthology  of  national  literary 
heights  was  revealed  only  in  the  eyes  of 
descendants,   not  of  contemporaries. 

But    to-day,    between    the    writers   of    one 
country  and  the  writers  and  readers  of  an- 
other,  there   is  a  reciprocity  If   not   Instan- 
taneous  then    almost   ao.    I   experience   this 
with  myself.  Those  of  my  books  which,  alas. 
have  not  been  printed  in  my  own  country 
have   soon    found    a   responsive,    world-wide 
audience,    despite    hurried    and    often    bad 
translations.     Such     distinguished     western 
writers   as   Helnrlch   B<U1    hare   undertaken 
critical  analysis  of  them.  All  these  last  years, 
when  my  work  and  freedom  have  not  come 
crashing  down,  when  contrary  to  the  laws 
of    gravity    they    have    hung    suspended    as 
though  on  air,  as  though  on  nothing — on  the 
Invisible    dumb    tension    of    a    sympathetic 
public  membrane;  then  it  was  with  grateful 
warmth,    and    quite    unexpectedly   for   my- 
self, that  I  lettmt  of  the  further  support  of 
the  International  brotherhood  of  writers.  On 
my  fiftieth  birthday  I  was  astonished  to  re- 
ceive congratulations  from  wellknown  west- 
ern writers.  No  pressure  on  me  came  to  pass 
by  unnoticed.  During  my  dangerous  wet-ks 
of  eoLcluslon  from  the  Writers'  Union  the  wall 
of  defence  advanced  by  the  world's  prom- 
inem  writers  protected  me  from  worse  per- 
secutions:   and   NcH-wegian   writers  and  art- 
ists hospitably  prepared  a  roof  for  me.  In 
the  event  of  my  threatened  exile  being  put 
Into  effect.   Finally   even   the   advancement 
of  my  name  for  the  Nobel  Prliie  was  raised 
not  in  the  country  where  I  live  ajid  write, 
but  by  Francois  Maurlac  and  his  colleagues. 
And     later     still     entire     national     writers' 
unions  have  expressed  their  support  for  me. 
Thus  I  have  undeistood  and  felt  that  world 
literature  Is  no  longer  an  abstract  anthology, 
nor    a    generaliaaUon    Invented    by    literary 
historians;    it    is   rather   a   certain   oommon 
body  and  a  oommon  spirit,  a  living  heartfelt 
unity  reflecting  the  growing  unity  of  man- 
kind. State  frontiers  still  turn  crimson,  heat- 
ed by  electric  wire  and  bursts  of  machine 
Are:    and  various  ministries  of  internal  af- 
fairs still  think  that  literature  too  Is  an  "In- 
ternal   affair"   falling   under   their   Jurisdic- 
tion; newspaper  headlines  still  display:  "No 
right  to  interfere  in  our  Internal  afTalTSI" 
Whereas  there  are  no  internal  affairs  Itft  on 


our  crowded  Earth  I  And  mankind's  nle 
salvation  lies  in  ereryone  making  everythiog 
his  business;  in  the  people  of  the  East  being 
vitally  concerned  with  what  Is  thou^^t  In 
the  West,  the  people  of  the  West  vitally  eon- 
cemed  with  what  goes  on  in  the  Bast.  And 
literature,  aa  one  of  the  OBoet  sensitive,  re- 
sponsive instnunents  posseaaed  by  the  hu- 
man creature,  has  been  one  of  the  flrst  to 
adopt,  assimilate,  to  catch  hold  of  this  feeling 
of  a  growing  unity  of  mankind.  And  so  I  turn 
with  confidence  to  the  world  llterattue  of  to- 
day— to  hundreds  of  friends  whom  I  bars 
never  met  in  the  fieah  axKl  whom  I  may  never 
see. 

Friends  I  L<et  us  try  to  help  if  we  are  wortb 
anything  at  all!  Who  from  time  Immemorial 
has  constituted  the  uniting  not  the  dividing 
strength  in  your  countries,  lacerated  by  dis- 
cordant pckrtlea,  movements,  oasts  and 
groups?  There  In  Its  essence  is  the  position 
of  writers:  expreasers  of  their  oMlve  lan- 
guage— the  chief  binding  force  of  the  na- 
tion, of  the  very  earth  its  people  occupy,  and 
at  best  of  its  national  spirit. 

I  believe  that  world  literature  has  It  in  Its 
power  to  help  mankind,  in  these  its  troubled 
hours,  to  see  itself  as  It  really  Is,  notwlth^ 
standing  the  indoctrinations  of  prejudiced 
people  and  parties.  World  literature  has  It  in 
its  power  to  convey  condensed  experience 
from  one  land  to  another  so  that  we  might 
cease  to  be  split  and  daszled,  that  the  dif- 
ferent scales  of  values  might  be  made  to 
a^ee,  and  one  nation  learn  correctly  and 
concisely  the  true  history  of  another  with 
such  strength  of  recognition  and  painful 
awareness  as  It  had  Itself  experienced  the 
same,  and  thus  might  it  be  spared  from  re- 
peating the  same  cruel  mistakes.  And  per- 
haps under  such  conditions  we  artists  will  be 
able  to  cultivate  within  ourselves  a  field  of 
vision  to  embrace  the  whole  world:  in  the 
centre  observing  like  any  other  human  being 
that  which  lies  nearby,  at  the  edges  we  shall 
begin  to  draw  In  that  which  Is  happening  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  we  shall  correlate, 
and  we  shall  observe  world  proportions. 

And  who,  If  not  writers,  are  to  pass  Judge- 
ment—not only  on  their  unsuccessful  gov- 
ernments, (in  some  states  this  is  the  easlaat 
way  to  earn  one's  bread,  the  occupation  of 
any  man  who  is  not  lacy) , — but  also  on  the 
people  themselves,  in  their  cowardly  hu- 
miliation or  self-satisfied  weakness?  Who  is 
to  pass  Judgement  on  the  light-weight  sprints 
of  youth,  and  on  the  young  pirates  brandish- 
ing their  knives? 

We  shall  be  told:  what  can  literature  pos- 
sibly do  against  the  ruthless  onslaught  of 
open  violence?  But  let  us  not  forget  tbat 
violence  does  not  live  alone  and  Is  not  ca- 
pable of  living  alone:  It  is  necessarily  inter- 
woven with  falsehood.  Between  them  lies 
the  most  intimate,  the  deepest  of  natural 
bonds.  Violence  finds  its  only  refi^ge  In  false- 
hood, falsehood  Its  only  support  in  violence. 
Any  man  who  has  once  acclaimed  violence 
as  his  method  must  inexorably  choose  false- 
hood as  his  principle.  At  Its  birth  violence 
acts  openly  and  even  with  pride.  But  no 
sooner  does  it  become  strong,  firmly  estab- 
lished, than  It  senses  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  around  It  and  It  cannot  continue  to  exist 
without  descending  Into  a  fog  of  lies,  cloth- 
ing them  In  sweet  talk.  It  does  not  always, 
not  necessarily,  openly  throttle  the  throat, 
more  often  it  demands  from  its  subjects  only 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  falsehood,  only  com- 
plicity In  falsehood. 

And  the  simple  step  of  a  simple  coiuageous 
man  is  not  to  p>artake  in  falsehood,  not  to 
support  false  actions!  Let  t^ot  enter  the 
world,  let  It  even  reign  in  the  world — but 
not  with  my  help.  But  writers  and  artists  can 
achieve  more:  they  can  conquer  falathoodl 
In  the  struggle  with  falsehood  art  always 
did  win  and  it  always  does  win!  Openly.  Ir- 
refutably for  everyone!  Falsehood  can  hold 
out  against  much  In  this  world,  but  not 
against  art. 
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And  no  sooner  will  falsehood  be  dispersed 
t[tmn  the  nakedness  of  violence  will  be  re- 
vealed in  all  Its  ugUnesB— and  violence,  de- 
crepit. wUl  faU. 

Tbat  Is  why.  my  friends,  I  believe  that  we 
tit  able  to  help  the  world  In  its  white-hot 
hour.  Not  by  making  the  excuse  of  possess- 
ing no  weapon*,  and  not  by  giving  ourselves 
over  to  a  frivolous  life— but  by  going  to  war! 

Proverbs  about  truth  are  well-loved  In 
Buaslan.  They  give  steady  and  sometimes 
striking  expression  to  the  not  inconsiderable 
barsh  national  experience: 

One  word  of  truth  shall  outweigh  the 
whole  world. 

And  It  Is  here,  on  an  Imaginary  fantasy, 
a  breach  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  mass  and  energy,  that  I  base  both  my 
own  activity  and  my  appeal  to  the  writers 
of  the  whole  world. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  week  is 
National  School  Lunch  Week,  a  time  of 
special  sigTdflcance  for  every  schoolchlld 
In  America. 

The  schoolchlld  who  receives  his  lunch 
today  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  efforts 
of  many  dedicated  people  over  many 
years  to  develop  and  Improve  the  lunch 
program.  However,  even  before  the  par- 
ents of  many  of  today's  recipients  of 
school  limches  were  bom,  the  Federal 
Government  recognized  the  need  for 
schools  to  provide  limches  for  their  stu- 
dents. 

The  flrst  step  toward  the  current 
school  lunch  program  was  taken  in  the 
1930's,  when  salaries  for  lunchroom  per- 
sonnel were  provided.  Then  in  1946.  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  which  pro- 
vided c£«h  and  commodities  for  school 
lunches,  was  passed. 

■nits  landmark  legislation  owes  its 
existence  to  a  former  distinguished  aind 
respected  member  of  this  body,  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender.  Without  Senator  Ellen- 
der's  continuous  efforts,  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  school  lunch  would  not  have 
become  a  reality  in  1946.  Although  Sen- 
ator Ellender  died  this  year,  his  leader- 
ship In  establishing  a  national  school 
lunch  program  continues  to  have  signif- 
icance in  the  daily  lives  of  America's 
schoolchildren. 

With  the  passage  of  this  act  in  1946, 
Congress  set  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
goal  to  provide  nutritious  and  well-bal- 
anced lunches  to  all  schoolchildren  In 
order  to  "safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children."  Twenty- 
six  years  later,  the  national  school  limch 
program  has  become  a  sophisticated  and 
far-reaching  nutrition  program  through 
the  efforts  of  both  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  1966  we  provided  cash  for  breakfast 
programs  and  lunchroom  equipment.  In 
1972  we  took  another  step  forward  by 
passing  amendments  designed  to  en- 
courage expansion  of  the  limch  program 
to  all  needy  children  by  guaranteeing  a 
fixed  amount  of  reimbursement  for  each. 
meal  served,  among  many  other  provi- 
sions for  improvement. 

As  the  school  lunch  program  has 
grown  and  developed  over  the  years,  new 
features  have  been  added.  Currently,  the 
program  is  attempting  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  nutrition  education.  Providing 
nutritious  meals  for  children  is  certainly 
an  excellent  beginning  toward  assuring 


that  America's  cltizextft  receive  proper 
nourishment.  However,  once  our  chil- 
dren are  out  of  the  public  school  system, 
they  must  have  the  background  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  providing 
adequate  nutrition  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  To  this  end,  nutrlilcm  edu- 
cation is  receiving  increased  eoophasis  In 
the  school  lunch  program. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  I  am  concerned  about  all  as- 
pects of  nutrition  in  this  country.  On 
Augtist  15. 1  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
National  Nutrition  Week  during  the 
month  of  March.  This  measure  is  in- 
tended to  help  make  all  Americans,  not 
only  our  public  schoolchildren,  aware  of 
the  need  for  good  nutrition  and  of  how 
good  nutrition  can  be  achieved.  It  is  my 
hope  that  National  NutriUon  Week  will 
serve  to  further  the  work  of  nutrition  ed- 
ucation begim  during  NttUocal  School 
Lunch  WeeL 

Durlog  these  days,  the  national  school 
lunch  slogan,  "You  Are  What  You  Eat, ' 
will  bring  the  nutrition  message  to  school 
children  throughout  the  country.  In  or- 
der that  my  colleagues  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  approach  being  taken 
by  the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  to  incorporate  nutrition  edu- 
cation in  the  school  limch  program,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  memo- 
randum from  the  association  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amoucam  ScaooL  Fooo 

Skxvice  Association. 
Denver,  Colo.,  October  6, 1972. 
To:  Members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 

and  the  United  States  Senate. 
Re:  National  School  Limch  Week.  October  8 

through  14,  1972. 

During  the  week  of  October  8  through  14. 
1972  the  slogan  'You  Are  What  You  Eat " 
wiU  carry  a  nutrition  education  message  to 
schools  throughout  the  country.  The  Ameri- 
can School  Food  Service  Association,  com- 
prised of  50,000  members  who  work  in  the 
school  lunch  programs  across  this  country, 
prepared  a  p>oster  with  this  year's  theme 
"Tiger".  These  posters  are  being  bought  by 
Association  members  to  display  in  their 
school  lunchrooms. 

In  cooperation  with  UBDA's  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service,  this  theme  Tiger  has  also 
been  made  Into  a  30-second  public  service 
announcement  for  TV.  In  this  way  both  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Asso- 
ciation hope  to  make  Americans  more  aware 
uf  the  nutritional  benefits  of  lunch  at  school. 

School  chUdren  throughout  the  United 
States  wlU  have  something  in  common  on 
Wednesday,  October  11.  They  aU  will  be  eat- 
ing the  same  lunch  that  day  at  school.  This 
day  Is  Universal  Menu  Day  in  schools  par- 
ticipating In  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  Universal  Menu  Day  means  that  all 
schools  serve  the  same  menu.  Schools  this 
year  are  serving  spaghetti  with  meat  sauce, 
toased  green  salad,  buttered  French  bread, 
peaches,  peanut  butter  cookie  and  milk. 

This  menu  is  typical  of  the  Type  A  lunch 
served  each  day  at  those  schools  participat- 
ing In  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
A  Type  A  Itmch  provides  one-third  of  the 
minlmxim  daUy  requirements  for  each  stu- 
dent, and  includes  a  food  from  each  of  the 
four  food  groups — meat,  fruit 'vegetable, 
bread/cereal  and  milk.  The  lunch  offers  a 
balance  of  needed  vitamins  and  minerals  and 
supplies    the    correct    number    of    calories 


needed  for  each  of  the  age  groups  that  school 
lunch  serves. 

In  planning  meals  for  the  28  million  chil- 
dren who  participate  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  schoa)  Iiwch  persoluiel  em- 
phasize the  entire  menu — instead  of  a  single 
recipe  on  the  menu.  With  bchool  lunch.  ib» 
whole  u  more  important  than  it*  parts! 
This  year's  theme  'You  Are  What  You  Eat" 
graphically  illustrates  that  nutrition  mes- 
sage. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFICE  FOR 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  ev». 
ning.  during  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  measure 
HJi.  17034. 1  )olned  with  Senator  Javxts 
in  requesting  an  increase  oL  %b  mlllioD 
over  Uie  Appropriation  Cotnmlttee'fi  re- 
quest for  moneys  for  the  c^ieratloQ  of  the 
special  fund  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  During  the 
discussion  of  that  matter  and  after 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  ac- 
cept our  amendment.  I  was  called  off  the 
floor  and  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  balance  of  my  coUeaguee 
the  justification  for  our  reqiiest. 

Accordingly,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  outline  the  reasons  why  such  monies 
are  urgently  needed  for  this  program. 

A  year  ago  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
working  out  an  agreement  here  in  the 
Senate  regarding  legislation  to  create  in 
the  White  House  a  Special  Action  OCftce 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  The  measure, 
originally  Introduced  by  me  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  S«iate  in  December  of 
last  year  and.  after  some  delays  in  the 
House,  was  signed  by  the  Preeidmt  in 
March  of  this  year. 

Adequate  fimding  oi  the  programs  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  the  commitment  we  made 
to  the  American  people  a  year  ago  to  do 
everything  in  our  grasp  to  control  the 
pestileiKe  of  drug  abuse  that  has  afflicted 
so  many  of  our  citizens.  Through  the 
legislation  we  passed,  and  under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  Dr.  Jerome  Jafie, 
from  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  we  now 
have  at  least  one  agency  in  government 
that  is  proving  to  everyoiM's  satisfaction 
that  significant  progress  can  indeed  be 
made  in  reducing  the  demand  for  drugs 
through  new  approaches  in  treatment, 
prevention,  resettrch.  educational,  and 
rehabilitation     efforts     Invcriving     drug 

Here  is  the  apiHt>ach  that  is  being 
taken: 

Increased  Federal  funds  have  beai  ap- 
proved to  fight  drug  abuse.  Since  1969, 
Federal  support  has  increased  fourfold 
for  reseajch.  sixfold  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation,  and  thirtyfoW  for  educa- 
tion and  training. 

The  Special  Action  Office  has  scru- 
tinized the  budgets  and  evaluated  the 
poUdee  of  all  civilian  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  drug  abuse  prevenUoo.  ex- 
cepting those  offices  involving  law  en- 
forcement. It  has  worited  with  each 
agency  to  establish  specific  goaJs  and 
shape  budgets  to  achieve  them.  A  system 
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to  monitor  and  evaluate  tbese  efforts 
hsLM  been  organisecl. 

Progranu  were  developed  to  reduce 
drug  aboae  amonc  QI's  in  Vietnam,  and 
aX  other  baaea  overseas  and  at  home. 
Military  poUcy  has  shifted  to  treat  drug 
abuse  as  a  medical  ixDblan — not  simply 
as  a  disciplinary  problem.  A  massive 
screening  program  haft  been  set  up  to 
detect  drug  abusers  who  are  then  pro- 
vided treatmmt  and  rehabllltatlan  serv- 


The  number  of  federally  funded  treat- 
ment programs  has  be<si  sharply  ex- 
panded toward  the  goal  of  providing  care 
to  all  those  who  need  it.  The  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  nms  the  largest 
hospital  ssrstem  in  the  world,  has  sub- 
stantially increased  its  drug  abuse  serv- 
ices: 32  units  have  been  developed  since 
the  Special  Action  Office  began  opoa- 
tlons,  and  another  12  are  now  being  or- 
ganized. More  drug  abusers  are  under 
treatment  today  than  ever  before:  more 
and  lietter  forms  of  treatment  are  be- 
coming increasingly  available. 

Large  numbers  of  narcotics  users  are 
voluntarily  seeking  taivatment  from  pro- 
grams using  methadone.  The  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  in  co<H>eration  with  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Admlnistratlan  helped  conduct 
a  nationwide  review  of  all  the  methadone 
maintenance  programs  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  status  of  the  drug  has 
been  changed  from  a  research  tool  to 
that  of  a  recognized  form  of  medical 
treatment,  imder  strict  government  con- 
trols. The  capacity  to  treat  those  who 
want  treatment  is  being  expanded. 

With  the  help  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Speclsd  Action  Office 
has  developed  a  technique  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  methadone  to  illicit  chan- 
nels, yet  protect  the  anonymity  of  thoae 
under  treatment.  To  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  diversion,  a  longer  lasting 
methadone  is  under  development. 

Through  new  grant  programs  operated 
by  the  National  Institute  for  Mental 
Health,  the  Special  Action  Office  la  as- 
sisting medical  schools  to  expand  their 
course  worlc  in  drug  abuse  problems. 
Physicians  and  other  medical  profes- 
sionals are  being  trained  in  the  latest 
techniques  for  drug  abuse  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

New  treatment  assistance  in  combat- 
ing drug  abuse  is  being  offered  to  the 
States.  The  Special  Action  Office  has 
assembled  teams  of  professionals  to  help 
communities  with  special  drug  abuse 
problems,  and  to  set  up  demonstration 
programs.  The  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Drug  Abuse  Information  is  being  ex- 
panded to  offer  the  latest  inf ormatioD  in 
the  drug  abuse  field  to  professionals  and 
others.  On  request,  the  clearinghouse 
furnishes  information  on  medical  and 
educational  techniques  and  offers  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  establish  local  drug 
abuse  programs. 

A  master  reporting  system  to  collect 
data  on  all  kinds  of  drug  abuse  is  being 
organized.  .  .  .  More  specifically,  in  the 
area  of  education  and  training,  preven- 
tion and  manpower  the  Special  Action 
Office  has  undertaken  a  number  of  proj- 
ects. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  ^;>ecial  Action  Of&ce.  Now 


they  need  our  help  and  they  deserve  it 
In  particular,  the  House  has  cut  back  on 
the  moneys  authorized  for  the  special 
fund  of  the  Special  Action  Office.  Moneys 
have  been  cut  from  the  recommended 
140  mllllcm  flgiue  to  an  arbitrary  $20 
million.  This  is  hardly  an  area  where  we 
can  afford  to  scrimp.  If  we  do.  It  would 
just  be  one  more  example  of  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  expressing  our  intent  in  leg- 
islation and  seeing  it  undermined  because 
of  a  lack  of  followthrough  support — in 
this  case,  even  where  the  legislation  has 
proven  in  a  few  short  months  to  be  a 
decided  success. 

I  urge  that  we  asstire  sufficient  fund- 
ing of  the  Special  Action  Office  by  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  the  spe- 
cial action  fund  to  more  nearly  the 
amount  recommended  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  on  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  mwnber,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  presented 
to  Senator  Joskph  Montota,  chairman  of 
the  relevant  Appropriations  Sulxxanmit- 
tee  describing  the  need  for  and  reasons 
underlying  this  request  for  additional 
moneys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBEB  12,    1073. 

Hon.  JoscFH  M.  Montota, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Pott 
Office,    and    General    Govemment,    U.S. 
Senate,  Woihington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Jok:  As  you  know,  I  axn  a  flrm  sup- 
porter of  tbe  efforts  being  undertaken  by 
tbe  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuae  Pre- 
vention under  tbe  able  leadership  of  Or. 
Jerome  Jaffe,  my  constituent  from  nUnols. 
Dr.  Jafte  waa  former  Director  of  the  highly 
successful  Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program. 

I  Introduced  the  original  Administration 
BUI,  3.  2087,  on  June  17,  1971,  which  pro- 
vided extraordinary  authority  to  transfer  ap- 
propriations and  programs  from  one  agency 
to  another.  After  due  deliberation,  it  was 
decided  by  tbe  Congreea  that  such  transfer 
authority  should  be  deleted,  and  in  its  place 
the  Director  was  given  complete  flexlbUlty 
to  target  Federal  ftiuda  in  critical  su'eaa. 

In  light  of  my  special  Interest  In  this  very 
crltlcaJ  area,  I  was  understandably  oonceraad 
when  I  read  Chairman  Mahon's  Report  (HJl. 
17034).  It  would  appear  from  this  report 
that  funds  for  pharmacological  research  are 
not  in  jeopardy,  but  that  there  appears  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the 
Special  Fund.  Section  223  o*  P.L.  93-2S6.  To 
now  reduce  that  appropriation  by  $20  million 
because  the  Office  "was  unable  to  provide 
the  Committee  with  specific,  objective  pro- 
posals, plans  or  programs  for  the  use  of  tbe 
funds  requeeted"  appears  to  be  imwarranted. 
It  aeems  to  me  that  to  require  tbe  Director 
to  set  forth  bis  ob}ectivee  and  plans  in  the 
traditional  budgetaiy  sense  is  self-defeating, 
and  removes  the  whole  idea  of  flexibility  by 
locking  him  into  specific  preconceived  pro- 
grams which  be  then  must  f  luid. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Dr.  Jaffe  has 
identified  a  priority  use  for  the  Special  Fund, 
and  that  it  entails  expanding  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  capacity  In  communities 
throughout  the  country.  I  view  this  person- 
ally as  a  judicious  use  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  and  wholeheartedly  support  him  In 
this  endeavor.  In  order  to  restore  the  full 
$40  million  appropriation  for  Section  223. 
would  It  not  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
Special  Action  OfDce  a  listing  of  the  cities 
where  treatment  is  to  be  expanded,  and  an 


estimated  cost  figure  for  such  expansion?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  should  more  than 
satisfy  the  House's  need  for  budgetary  justi- 
fication. In  addition,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  If  the  Senate  were  to  restore  tbe  full 
$40  miUlon,  the  House  conferees  would  be 
amenable  to  such  action. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  support  these  vital 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Chakixs  H.  PncT, 

U.S.  Senator. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  evoi  though 
I  considered  the  sums  appropriated  for 
higher  education  programs  were  seriously 
deficient. 

Students,  parents,  and  educatprs  all 
hailed  the  enactment  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  as  a  piece 
of  landmark  legislation.  Because  the 
programs  authorized  in  that  bill  will 
significantly  affect  every  student,  col- 
lege, and  university  in  this  country,  Con- 
gress created  great  expectations  and 
high  hopes  among  all  those  connected 
with  postsecondary  education.  When 
our  colleges  and  universities  started  their 
fall  terms  last  month,  there  was  an  ex- 
pectation that  funds  for  the  programs 
would  soon  be  f  orthccHnlng. 

Obviously,  with  the  passage  of  this 
supplemental  bill,  funds  will  not  be 
forthcoming  as  soon  as  we  had  all  hoped, 
and  we  have  in  fact  fallen  far  short  of 
our  goal  of  full  funding  for  the  author- 
ized programs. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  funding 
levels  for  higher  education  programs,  I 
submitted  testimony  to  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  support 
of  the  $3.9  billion  Holllngs-Case  amend- 
ment that  would  have  helped  to  fulfill 
some  of  those  expectations  and  appro- 
priate enough  funds  to  operate  new  and 
old  higher  educations  programs  at  an 
adequate  level.  Unfortunately,  the 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Despite  the  major  shortcomings  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  biU,  I 
voted  for  it,  and  I  did  so  for  three  rea- 
sons. The  most  Important  of  these  rea- 
sons is  that  the  administration  has  asked 
for  and  the  Appropriations  C(Hnmlttee 
has  agreed  to  provide  a  special  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  shortly  after 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 

This  new  bill  will  specify  funding  levels 
for  those  forward -funded  programs  un- 
der the  higher  education  amendments 
that  are  not  fimded  in  this  bill.  The  pro- 
grams which  suffer  the  most  from  the 
deficiencies  of  the  measure  we  passed 
are  not  the  existing  programs  that  «ire 
already  in  operation  but  the  new  pro- 
grams that  have  not  yet  become  opera- 
tional. I  know  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  already  waited  too  long  for 
these  new  programs  to  take  effect,  and  I 
deeply  regret  that  we  cannot  allow  them 
to  begin  inunedlately.  However,  we  do 
have  assurances  that  these  new  programs 
will  be  funded  in  the  next  few  months. 
smd  leaving  these  items  out  of  the  cur- 
rent hill  gives  it  a  much  better  chance 
for  administration  acceptance. 
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Second,  higher  education  i^rograms 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  entire  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  Programs 
in  more  than  a  dozen  other  aresis  are 
also  relying  on  this  bill  for  funding.  Agri- 
cultural programs,  environmental  and 
consumer  protection  programs,  and 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams are  only  a  few  of  the  activities 
that  simply  camiot  be  sacrificed  at  this 
time  in  hopes  of  funding  higher  educa- 
tion programs  at  a  higher  level. 

And  third,  I  could  not  responsibly  as- 
sume an  adamant  stand  against  thii 
measure  on  the  groimd  that  its  funding 
levels  are  not  high  enough,  when  Con- 
gress is  even  now  facing  a  second  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  because  of  its 
magnitude.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
President's  position  against  increased 
spending,  and  even  though  the  unfunded 
programs  are  deserving  of  financing,  I 
believe  that  Insisting  on  a  higher  spend- 
ing total  in  this  bill  would  be  futile  in 
the  face  of  the  President's  known  and 
understandable  desire  to  keep  the  budget 
under  control. 

As  a  result  of  these  three  considera- 
tions, I  voted  for  passage  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  despite  its  ob- 
vious deficiencies.  I  felt  that  no  other  re- 
sponsible course  was  open  to  me.  But  I 
shall  continue  to  have  the  needs  of  higher 
education  assume  the  level  of  priority 
that  they  richly  deserve.  It  is  the  best 
investment  America  can  make  in  the  fu- 
ture.   

INDICTMENT  OP  FORMER  BRIG. 
GEN.  EARL  T.  COLE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  much  interest  and  a  sense  of 
sadness  the  news  stories  last  night  and 
today  which  reported  the  indictment  of 
former  Brig.  Gen.  Earl  P.  Cole  for  de- 
frauding the  Federal  Government.  In- 
dictments returned  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  in  the  northern  district  of  Virginia 
charge  Cole  and  his  former  secretary, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Jean  Baker,  with  one 
count  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
emment by  m£Jdng  false  statements 
and  claims,  and  15  counts  of  actually 
making  false  statements  and  claims. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, I  participated  actively  in 
the  subcommittee's  investigations  and 
hearings  during  1970  and  1971,  into  cor- 
ruption in  the  management  of  military 
club  systems  and  post  exchanges  In 
South  Vietnam,  West  Germany,  and 
other  U.S.  military  outposts  throughout 
the  world.  Former  General  Cole  was  an 
important  witness  during  5  days  of  those 
hearings.  Prior  to  his  appearance  before 
the  subcommittee,  Cble  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  colonel,  had  been 
retired  from  the  Army,  and  had  been 
stripped  of  his  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Although  Cole  denied  any  wrong- 
doing when  he  testified  before  us,  a  to- 
tal of  26  persons,  most  of  them  witnesses 
in  the  hearings,  accused  Cole  through 
testimony  and  sworn  affidavits  of  having 
misused  his  powers  as  the  military  of- 
ficer in  Vietnam  who  had  administrative 
supervision  over  the  military  club  sys- 
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tern  and  the  post  exchanges.  Our  in- 
vestigation proved  that  Cole  used  his 
authority  improperly  in  Vietnam  in  aid 
of  certain  vendors,  notably  one  William 
J.  Crura  of  Hong  Kong  and  Saigon,  by 
intervening  on  numerous  occasions  to 
assist  Crum  in  becoming  the  single  most 
important  merchant  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  also  proved 
with  documentary  evidence  that  Cole 
carried  the  same  tactics  with  him  to 
West  Germany,  where  he  was  the  gen- 
eral officer  in  charge  of  the  European 
post  exchanges.  His  favored  merctiants 
received  special  treatment  in  dealing 
with  the  European  command,  and  he 
intervened  on  their  behalf  on  a  number 
of  occasions. 

Cole  vehemently  denied  all  such  trans- 
gi-essions  when  he  appeared  before  us. 
Following  his  app>earance  at  the  end  of 
our  hearings,  the  suiicommittee  sent  the 
tran.scrlpt  of  his  testimony  and  that  of 
Ills  accusers  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  determination  of  whether  perjury  or 
other  crimes  had  been  committed.  Fi- 
ngdly,  more  than  a  year  later,  he  and  his 
former  secretary  have  been  indicted  on 
evidence  originally  discovered  and  dis- 
closed by  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee. Cole  and  Mrs.  Baker  allegedly 
conspired,  according  to  the  indictment, 
to  have  Mrs.  Baker  obtain  about  $4,300 
in  living  quarters  allowances  when  in 
fact  she  lived  in  mihtary  facilities;  to 
have  Mrs.  Baker  obtain  about  $1,200  in 
travel  expenses  for  private  trips  to  Hong 
Kong.  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and 
the  United  States,  wliich  were  falsely 
called  trips  on  official  business;  to  have 
Mrs.  Baker  obtain  overtime  pay  of  al- 
most $2,000  on  a  fraudulent  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  function  and  ob- 
jective of  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  is  to  carry 
out  with  vigor  and  painstaking  care  our 
responsibility  to  study,  investigate,  and 
report  upon  corruption,  improprieties, 
waste  and  extravagance  in  Govemment 
operations,  among  other  duties  with 
which  we  are  charged  by  the  Senate. 
However,  in  the  milltarj'  club  systems 
case,  our  investigation  was  so  thorough 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  almost  all  of 
those  persons  who  were  shown  In  our 
hearings  to  have  engaged  In  wrongdoing 
of  various  kinds,  have  been  indicted  by 
Federal  grand  juries  or  military  courts, 
and  have  been  tried  or  are  awaiting  trial. 
They  include  the  cabal  of  sergeants  who 
conspired  to  profit  personally  from  the 
club  systems,  Including  the  former  ser- 
geant major  of  the  Army,  the  former 
provost  maishal  general  of  the  U.S.  Army 
who  has  recently  been  released  from 
prison  after  conviction  on  evidence  first 
disclosed  by  the  subcommittee,  and  one 
sergeant  who  was  convicted  by  court 
martial  and  fined  $25,000  and  dishon- 
orably discharged.  Others  are  imder  In- 
dictment, awaiting  trial,  and  still  others 
have  been  discharged  from  Govemment 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  to  all  of 
us  who  work  arduously  on  these  matters 
to  learn  that  our  efforts  have  produced 
significant  results.  In  the  military  club 
systems  investigation,  more  than  60  cor- 
rective and  remedial  measures  had  al- 
ready been  taken  by  the  various  Federal 


agencies  involved  before  the  subcom- 
mittee had  filed  its  report  In  November 
of  1971.  Many  more  have  been  taken 
since  that  time,  and  a  Department  of 
Defense  study  group  is  still  seeking  to 
implement  our  recommendations.  A  re- 
port from  Lliem  is  expected  soon. 

I  beUeve  that  the  tangible  results  which 
stemmed  from  this  important  investiga- 
tion stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  chairmao 
of  tlie  subcommittee,  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan,  to  the  acting  chairman  dur- 
ing the  club  systems  case.  Senator  A»t 
RiBicoJT,  to  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  particularly  to  its  tal- 
ented and  dedicated  staff  without  whom 
we  could  never  have  developed  and  pre- 
sented the  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  relevant  articles  from  the  Oc- 
tober 13  Washington  Post  and  the  Eve- 
ning Star  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoid, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  18,  19731 
Ex-Oeneral,  Aid*  Ikoictkd  in  Fraud 
(By  Paul  G.  Edwards) 
Former  Brig.   Oen.   Earl   P.   Cole,   accused 
during  Senate  hearings  of  taJdng  bribes  while 
he  was  a  high-ranking  officer  in  Vietnam,  was 
indicted  along  with  his  former  secretary  yes- 
terday on  a  charge  of  defrauding  the  govern- 
ment of  $7,600. 

Indictments  returned  by  a  federal  grand 
Jury  in  Alexandria  charge  both  Oole  and  his 
former  secretary,  Catherine  Jean  Baker,  with 
one  count  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment by  malting  false  statements  and 
claims  and  15  counts  alleging  the  actual 
making  of  false  statements  and  claims. 

Bach  count  carries  a  maximum  penalty  of 
five  years  In  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine  on 
conviction. 

Cole,  52,  was  reduced  in  rank  to  colonel, 
stripped  of  bis  medals  and  forced  to  retire 
from  the  Army  on  June  30.  1970.  He  lives  at 
5420  Broolcland  Rd.,  Fairfax  County. 

Mrs.  Baker.  48.  served  as  his  secretary  and 
administrative  assistant  in  Vietnam  from 
1966  throvigh  1968.  She  now  lives  In  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

The  Indictment  charges  that  Cole  engi- 
neered Mrs.  Baker's  transfer  to  %netnam  when 
he  became  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel 
and  administration  there.  Through  his  rec- 
ommendations, the  Indictment  says.  Mrs. 
Baker  was  rapidly  promoted  over  a  period  of 
two  years  from  a  GS-5  to  a  GS-9  and  her  pay 
Jumped  from  $6300  to  $9,800  during  th»t 
period. 

The  indictment  aUeges  that  Cole  helped 
his  secretary  secure  $4300  In  Uvlng  quarters 
allowances  to  compensate  her  for  T«ntinfj 
private  quarters,  when  In  fact  she  was  housed 
In  military  facilities. 

It  also  accuses  tbe  former  general  and  his 
secretary  of  sectiring  $1,200  in  Wavel  expense 
money  for  trips  made  by  Mrs.  Baker  to  Hong 
Kong.  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur  and  the 
United  States.  The  tripe  were  falsely  repre- 
sented as  official  business,  it  charges. 

Fraudulent  oveirtlme  pay  claims,  amount- 
ing to  almost  82,000,  were  filed  for  work  done 
by  Mrs  Baker  In  Vietnam  while  she  was  ac- 
tually out  of  the  country  on  tbe  trips,  the 
Indictment  aUeges. 

Cole's  name  was  linked  to  alleged  business- 
military  corruption  in  Vietnam  diuing  Sen- 
ate hearings  In  1971. 

Jack  Bybee,  former  general  manager  of  a 
slot  machine  monopoly  in  Vietnam,  testified 
at  those  hearings  that  Oole  was  paid  $1,000 
a  month   to  arrange   warehouse   storage   of 
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iU«g»Uy  ixnportwl  tmamn,  air  ooiicUaon«« 
knd  tM«r  coolsx*. 

Thm  nut  ot  military  wmrebouae  space  m»<le 
Lt  pirtT<wia  tor  clTlll*a  •uppll«rs  to  save 
rhrniigh  voluaM  puTChsies  and  to  increait 
,fti^  by  tMlng  able  to  make  quick  deUvery 
to  poet  exchangee  and  military  olube,  accord- 
ing to  teatlmony  at  the  hearing!. 

It  was  aleo  alleged  that  some  of  the  mer- 
^h^n/imo  found  Ite  way  into  the  Vletnamoee 
black  market,  yielding  huge  proflta  to  the 
sellere.  

At  the  cloee  ol  the  Seiuite  hearings,  teatl- 
mony waa  turned  over  to  th«  JuaUce  Depart- 
ment lor  InveetlgaUon  of  poealble  perjury 
and  tax  evaalon  by  Cole.  UA  Attorney  Brian 
P.  Oettinga  said  yesterday  there  waa  ln«\iX- 
flcient  evidence  to  indlot  Cole  on  thoae 
cbargee. 

[From  the  Bvening  Star  and  Dally  News, 

Oct.  13.  1973) 

SxFKNSx  Account 

Former  Brig.  Qen.  Barl  P.  Cole,  who  figured 
In  a  1970  Senate  Investigation  of  irregulari- 
ties In  noncommiaaioned  offloers  clubs  In 
Vietnam,  has  been  indlctad  on  charges  that 
he  fraudiUenUy  aided  hi*  former  secretary 
to  travel  lUegaUy  in  the  Par  Sast  and  re- 
furblahed  living  quarters  lor  them  at  gov- 
ernment expense. 

Cole,  53.  of  Alexandria,  and  his  former  sec- 
retary. Mis.  Catherine  Jean  Baker.  49,  of 
Ancliorage,  Alaska,  were  named  in  a  16- 
coiint  indictment  returned  yesterday  In  Dis- 
trict Court  In  aicbmond.  The  indictment 
tcciisefl  them  of  conspiracy,  and  of  making 
faiae  statements  to  the  government  and 
fraudulent  claims,  the  Justice  Department 
announced. 

The  indictment  says  Cole  helped  arrange 
jirs.  Bakers  assignment  from  the  Pentagon 
to  Vietnam  to  work  as  his  secretary,  that  be 
saw  to  It  that  she  was  promoted  so  that  her 
pay  rose  from  ♦6.867  to  »a,308  In  two  years. 
and  that  he  used  his  influence  to  have 
fraudulent  temporary  orders  cut  for  Mrs- 
Baker  to  travel  on  official  business  to  several 
Southeastern  Asian  cities  so  that  she  could 
obtain  payments  of  per  diem  travel  expenses 
to  which  she  was  not  entitled. 

The  Indictment  also  says  Cole  Illegally 
used  his  rank  and  Influence  to  arrange  for 
Mrs.  Bakar  to  be  provided  with  government 
bousing  while  she  accepted  and  received  a 
Mi.362.41  allowance  for  private  Uvlng  quar- 
ters, and  that  when  Cole  was  transferred  to 
Tan  Son  NHut,  Just  outside  Saigon  near  the 
end  of  1967.  he  arranged  It  so  tbat  quarters 
at  what  was  known  as  BOQ8  be  refurbished 
for  himstff  and  Mrs.  Baker. 


NURSING  HOME  CLOSINGS  IN 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 

18  months,  109  nursing  homes  have  been 
closed  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  not 
meeting  minimum  health  standards. 

This  has  come  about  due  to  Governor 
Ogllvie's  mandate  to  Dr.  Bruce  Plashner, 
deputy  director  of  the  State  Public 
HeaJth  Service  to  clean  up  the  State's 
nursing  homes.  Dr.  Plashner  has  been 
moving  to  fulfill  this  mandate  and  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  deteriorating  condi- 
tions in  nujrsing  homes. 

Among  other  things,  the  State  now 
has  a  computer  system  to  keep  track  of 
nu]*slng  home  services  and  pnrfBlems  and 
to  pinpoint  what  homes  need  Improve- 
ments and  in  what  areas. 

These  new  procedures  have  given  the 
State  of  Illinois  much  improved  controls 
over  nursing  home  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  an  article  in  the  October  10  Is- 
sue of  the  Chicago  Tribune  describing  the 
State's  work  in  this  field  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

109   NtraaiHa  Homxs  Closss  im    18  Momthb 
(By  Pamela  Zekman) 

Stepped  up  enforcement  programs  Initiated 
following  the  Tribune  Task  Force  series  on 
nursing  home  abuses  have  resulted  in  the 
unprecedented  closmg  of  109  Illinois  homes 
in  the  last  18  months. 

The  homes,  mciudiug  15  In  Chicago,  have 
had  their  Ucenses  revoked  or  liave  cioeed 
voiuntarUy  because  they  cannot  meet  oUnl- 
miim  Standards  ordered  by  city  and  state 
heaitH  oiflrlalB 

WITHBOU)    am    PATMXMTS 

In  addition,  29  homes  liave  clianged  to 
lower  levels  of  service  and  34  have  had  public 
aid  payments  reduced  or  withheld  for  not 
complying  with  state  standards,  said  Dr. 
Bruce  Plaatmer.  Deputy  Director  of  the  State 
Public  Health  Department. 

Plashner  was  appointed  to  his  post  by  Gov. 
OgUvle  foilowlng  the  Task  Force  series  wltli 
instructions  to  clean  up  the  states  nurauig 
noQMa. 

He  said  the  governor's  backing,  such  as 
rr^a^ing  available  »2OO,0O0  to  develop  a  com- 
puterized inspection  monitoring  system,  has 
enabled  the  state  to  fulfill  this  mandate  and 
reverse  the  trend  of  degenerating  conditions 
In  nursing  homes. 

SHOW    AAXAS    OF    NKBD 

The  computer  system,  "a  mechanical  om- 
budsman" that  stores  millions  of  pieces  of 
information  on  the  state's  1.070  nursing 
homes,  does  the  work  of  300  people,  Plasiiner 
said.  It  is  being  evaluated  for  possible  use 
ttirougliout  the  nation  under  a  $120,000  fed- 
eral grant  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Bussel  L.  Bryant,  administrator  of  the 
Long  Term  Care  section  of  the  state  agency, 
said  the  computers  can  tell  what  percentage 
of  homes  adhere  to  rntntmnm  standards  and 
thus  teU  officials  wliat  areas  are  in  need  of  Im- 
provement. 

B«cent  surveys  fed  into  the  computers 
show  that  19J35  per  cent  of  the  nursing  homes 
fail  to  have  sufficient  physician  review  of 
medication  orders  at  the  required  frequencies 
making  this  the  leading  problem  today. 
pRovmas  rNCumvKs 

The  next  tliree  leading  deficiencies  are: 
Inadequate  visits  made  by  physicians  [14.52 
per  cent);  Inadequate  staff  siipervlslon  by 
nursing  home  directors  [il.86  per  cent]  and 
failure  to  practice  restorative  patient  meas- 
ures 24  hours  a  day  [10.16  per  oent|. 

To  provide  for  Improved  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, the  state  has  released  $12  million  in  ad- 
ditional funds  to  provide  Incentives  for  men- 
tal and  social  rehabilitation  programs. 

Flasliner  said  these  Improvements  plus  a 
doubled  Inspection  staff  which  conducted 
3,349  siirveys  of  1,263  homes  In  the  last  year, 
has  placed  Illinois  "far  ahead  of  other  states 
m  the  control  of  the  nursing  home  Industry." 

"Our  Intention  Is  not  to  cloee  the  homes 
down."  he  added,  "but  to  Improve  standards 
so  we  can  have  good  care.  I  think  most  of 
the  nursing  home  industry  accepts  the  Idea 
that  we're  going  to  watch  the  homes  closely 
and  they  are  improving  their  standards  as  a 
result." 


linois  Is  the  leading  State  in  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  third  in 
the  export  of  manufactured  goods. 

To  hold  this  position  of  leadership. 
Gov.  Richard  Ogllvie  recently  author- 
ized an  Illinois  trade  mission  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  seek  ways  to  increase  Il- 
linois exports  to  that  coimtry.  That  mis- 
sion was  led  by  my  distinguished  House 
colleague,  Paul  Findliy.  Illinois  hopes  to 
sell  more  agricultural  commodities  as 
well  as  farm  and  machinery  products. 

I  commend  this  initiative  by  Governor 
Ogilvie  and  hope  it  results  in  more  trade 
between  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  October  4,  1972,  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sim-Times  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Recoiu)  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-TlmeeJ 
Illinois  Finds  New  Cubtomsb 

Illinois  long  has  been  an  aggressive  mar- 
keter of  its  own  products.  It  maintains  a 
business  and  development  office  in  Wash- 
ington. It  has  a  trade  office  In  Europe  and 
plana  one  in  the  Far  East.  The  state  does  $3 
billion  m  export  business  annually  and 
among  the  60  states  Is  No.  i  in  export  c< 
agricultural  products.  No.  3  in  export  of 
manufactured  products  and  No.  2  over-all. 
That's  big  business — and  lots  of  Jobs — and 
now  the  total  la  likely  to  swell  because  of 
some  Illinois  supersalesmanship  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

An  Illinois  Eigricuiturai  mission  led  by 
Rep.  Paul  Flndley  (B-ni.)  spent  the  final 
week  of  September  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
returned  homo  confident  the  state  would 
seal  a  variety  of  trade  pacts  with  the  Bus- 
aians. 

A  Russian  mission  Is  expected  to  visit  n- 
Unols  early  next  year  to  shop  for  breeder 
cattle,  swine  and  poultry.  Barter  agreements 
are  possible  Involving  Illinois  farm  and 
manufactured  products  and  Soviet  materials. 
Findley  predicted  an  early  sale  to  Russia  of 
a  substantial  amount  of  niiuols  soybeans. 

The  Russians  are  attempting  to  fill  a 
growing  consumer  demand  for  meat,  but 
have  a  shortage  of  the  protein  required  for 
livestock  development.  Illinois  soybeans— 
the  state  produces  20  per  cent  of  the  world 
supply — could  alleviate  the  shortage. 

Every  sale  abroad  helps  Illinois  ia  em- 
ployment, income  and  over-all  prosperity. 
Missions  such  as  that  led  by  Findley  also 
assist  in  the  ftui;her  thaw  of  the  chilled  In- 
ternational relationships  of  the  past.  The 
trade  mission,  and  Oov.  Ogilvie,  who  author- 
ized It,  merit  a  .salute. 


ILLINOIS  CONTINUES  TO  AGGRES- 
SIVELY PROMOTE  EXPORTS 

Mr.  PERCYrMr.  President,  Illinois  for 
years  has  been  one  of  the  leading  export 
States  in  this  Nation.  At  the  moment,  II- 


LEAD  POISONING:    TIME  TO  TAKE 
ACTION  NOW 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  lead  poi- 
soning, the  persistent  and  tragic  menace 
which  afiBlcts  thousands  of  small  children 
each  year,  has  now  appeared  in  massive 
proportions  in  those  small  and  middle- 
sized  communities  previously  thought 
safe  from  the  dr«ad  disease.  Paint  chips 
with  lead  content  from  cracked  or  peel- 
ing walls,  when  consumed  by  children, 
are  absorbed  into  the  bloodstream.  The 
lead  is  then  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Including  the  brain,  causing  death 
or  crippling  neural  disorders — blindness, 
retardation,  and  paralysis. 

All  the  while  this  problem  was  assumed 
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to  be  primarily  limited  to  the  inner  city, 
it  was  denied  the  serious  attention  it  de- 
served. Now  that  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Health  has  reported  thai  in  15 
Illinois  communities  ranging  in  popula- 
tion from  3,500  to  150,000  aproximately 
one  child  in  five  imder  the  age  of  8  has 
blood-lead  levels  above  the  limit  con- 
sidered safe,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
signs  of  public  outrage. 

While  this  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
society  today,  the  fact  Is  that  numerous 
social  problems,  including  the  drug  abiise 
crisis,  have  remained  largely  ignored  un- 
til they  have  surfaced  in  suburban  towns 
and  communities  across  the  country. 
Realizing  this  hypocrisy,  perhaps  now  we 
can  really  begin  to  deal  with  the  lead 
problem  in  the  manner  it  deserves  and 
eliminate  this  pestilence  for  all  time. 
What  is  needed  is  a  national  commit- 
ment to  combat  the  causes  and  the  ef- 
fects of  children's  lead  poisoning — 
clearly  a  preventable  malady. 

Instead,  however,  we  find  only  half 
measures  and  a  lack  of  program  coordi- 
nation. For  example,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  re- 
action to  statistics  showing  that  some  200 
children  die  annually  from  lead  poison- 
ing and  between  50,000  and  100.000  chil- 
dren take  in  enough  lead  each  year  to 
require  medical  treatment,  last  year  ban- 
ned the  use  of  paint  containing  more 
than  1  percent  lead  by  weight  in  the 
construction  or  renovation  of  federally 
assisted,  owned,  or  mortgaged  residential 
property.  But  this  year  HUD  quietly  cir- 
culated a  directive  to  its  regional  oflftces 
exempting  HUD-owned  properties  from 
the  ban. 

The  Government  must  correct  situa- 
tions such  as  this,  develop  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  for  this  critical  problem, 
and  devote  such  fimds  as  are  necessary 
to  Implement  that  policy.  Current  efforts 
tend  to  be  directed  at  restricting  the  lead 
content  in  paints  for  future  use.  But  how 
effective  really  are  our  programs  to  deal 
with  the  cracked  and  peeling  leaded 
chips  in  the  tenements  and  homes  built 
years  ago?  And  I  might  ask  parentheti- 
cally, in  view  of  the  relationship  of  high 
lead  levels  in  the  blood  to  automobile  ex- 
hausts, are  we  moving  fast  enough  to 
eliminate  lead  from  auto  fuels? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  most  illuminating  article  by  William 
Hlnes  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  out- 
lining the  dimensions  of  the  lead  poi- 
soning problem  in  Illinois  communities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Oct.  8,  1972] 

Lead  Poison  Found  Peril  Otrrsmx  Sltjm 
(By  William  Hlnes) 

Washington. — Millions  of  children  In 
communities  of  all  sizes — not  Just  the  cur- 
rently estimated  400,000  living  in  blg-clty 
slums — may  be  victims  of  mind -destroying 
lead  poisoning,  a  newly  published  study  by 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health 
suggests. 

A  report  on  research.  "Pediatric  Blood  Lead 
Levels,"  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Assn.  It 
shows  that  children  In  small  to  middle-size 
cities  have  quantities  of  lead  In  their  sys- 
tems that  hitherto  were  considered  charac- 


teristic of  youngsters  in  the  decaying  oorea 
of  major  urban  centers. 

The  study  covered  6.161  children  1  to  6 
years  old  in  IS  Illinois  oommunities  ranging 
m  poptilatlon  from  about  3,600  to  nearly 
150,000.  Almost  one  child  in  five  was  found 
to  have  blood- leac*  levels  above  the  limit 
considered  safe  in  guidelines  from  the  U.S. 
surgeon  general. 

ACraOSA   UXTEU 

In  one  middle-size  city — Aurora — one  chUd 
lu  30  was  foimd  to  have  blood-lead  levels 
high  enough  to  warrant  immediate  medi- 
cal   care. 

According  to  Dr.  Philip  B.  Fine,  principal 
author  of  the  report,  the  study  liaa  serious 
Implications  for  persons  who  tend  to  regard 
lead  poisoning  as  Jtist  a  ghetto  problem. 

Dr.  Fine,  health  services  coordinator  for 
the  Illinois  Public  Health  Department  said 
by  phone  In  Springfield  ttiat  "any  nvimber 
of  children  lu  school  today"  who  have  learn- 
ing problems  actviaUy  naay  be  victims  of 
brain  damage  incurred  in  infancy  by  eat- 
ing fiakee  of  lead-based  paint  and  bits  of 
dried  window  putty. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  screening  pro- 
gram undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1971. 
This  last  summer  a  slmUar  project  was  un- 
dertaken In  rural  areas  of  the  state,  and  al- 
thovigh  results  have  not  yet  been  fully  ana- 
lyzed. Fine  predicted  ttiat  an  alarmingly  high 
Incidence  of  lead  poisoning  wiU  be  revealed 
by  this  survey,  too. 

According  to  the  JAMA  article,  the  screen- 
ing "was  the  first  attempt  In  the  United 
States  to  conduct  a  pediatric  lead -testing 
program  in  conununltles  of  Intermediate 
population."  Earlier  efforts  were  concen- 
trated In  the  crumbling  alums  of  major 
cities. 

The   15  localities  surveyed   were: 

Rockford.  147.370;  Peoria.  126,963;  Spring- 
field. 91,763;  Decatur,  90397;  Joliet,  78,627; 
Aurora,  74,182;  East  St.  Louis,  69.996;  Rock 
Island,  50,166;  Chicago  Heights,  40,900;  Har- 
vey, 35,068;  Carbondale,  22316;  East  Mollne, 
20332;  Robblns,  9,641;  East  Chicago  Heights, 
5,000;  and  Phoenix,  3,678. 

The  highest  percentage  of  chUdren  with 
levels  above  the  "safe"  maximum  of  40  micro- 
grams of  lead  to  each  100  milliliters  of  blood 
and  the  highest  average  blood-lead  levels 
were  detected  In  Peoria.  Of  387  children 
screened  there.  31.3  per  cent  liad  blood-lead 
over  the  safe  limit.  Tlie  average  Peoria  ciiUd's 
blood-lead  concentration  was  32.9  micro- 
grams. 

FORTY  MICaOORAMB  EXCEEOXS 

Slightly  more  than  3',i  per  cent  of  449  chil- 
dren screened  In  Aurora  were  found  to  iiave 
blood  lead  exceeding  the  80-microgram  level 
at  which  medical  treatment  Is  urgent. 

The  average  community  has  18.6  per  cent 
of  its  chUdren  with  levels  above  40  micro- 
grams, and  the  average  for  children  screened 
was  a  blood-lead  reading  of  25.5  micrograms. 
Cities  with  the  highest  levels,  after  Peoria, 
were  Aiu-ora,  Springfield,  East  St.  Louis, 
Decatur,  East  Chicago  Heights  and  Carbon- 
dale. 

Eight-tentlis  of  1  per  cent  of  the  chUdren 
were  classified  as  lead -poisoning  cases  under 
the  surgeon  general's  80-microgram  guide- 
line. In  addition  to  Aurora,  communitlee  with 
the  highest  proportion  of  afflicted  children 
were  Peoria,  Springfield,  Rock  Island  and  the 
adjacent  Chicago  suburbs  of  Harvey  and 
Phoenix. 

When  lead  is  consumed,  It  gets  into  the 
blood  stream  and  Is  carried  to  aU  parts  of 
the  body,  including  the  brain.  Its  effect  on 
cells  of  the  central  nervous  system  can  lead 
to  death. 

Oftentimes  lead  Is  stored  in  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  notably  the  long  bones  of  the 
arms  and  legs  and  when  locked  up  this  way. 
does  no  particular  iiarm.  But  Vitamin  D  can 
release  it  Into  the  blood  stream,  as  can  In- 
fectious diseases,  such  as  colds. 


SETBACK  FOR  SSCURITIBB 
PROCESSINO 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  see  Congressman  Mow' 
statement  that  he  is  leaving  for  CaU- 
fomla  at  5:45  this  afternoon  and  refuses 
to  make  any  attempt  to  work  out  any 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  on  clearance  and  settlement  of 
securities  transactions.  The  development 
of  an  effective  regulatory  system  in  this 
area  is  an  important  practical  problem 
that  should  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
moral  posturing  or  ultimatums. 

Mr.  Moss'  attempts  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  House  bill  represents 
an  accommodaticKi  between  his  view  that 
the  SEC  should  have  sole  jurisdiction 
over  all  clearing  and  settlement  activities 
and  the  Senate  approach  which  provides 
for  coordinati<Hi  between  the  SEC  and 
the  Federal  banking  agencies.  While  the 
House  bill  does  assign  certsiin  fimctlons 
to  the  banking  agencies,  it  does  so  in  a 
mischievous  way  which  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  diluting  the  SEC's  authority  with- 
out giving  the  banking  agencies  any  ef- 
fective power  to  participate  m  the  r^giila- 
tory  process.  It  omits  the  important  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  which  are  de- 
signed to  assure  cooperation  between  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  coordination  of 
their  respective  activities.  These  provi- 
sions are  essential  11  the  bill  is  to  achieve 
its  stated  objective,  of  facilitating  an  in- 
tegrated national  system  for  the  clearing 
and  settlement  of  transactions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  House  bill  requires  clearing 
agencies,  d^osltorles,  and  transfer 
agents  to  register  with  the  SEC.  but  pro- 
vides no  means  for  getting  information 
about  their  activities  to  the  regulatory 
agencies  which  &re  responsible  for  in- 
specting and  disciplining  them. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
House  bill  is  a  hastily  prepared  patch- 
work job,  which  would  soon  be  back  in 
Congress  for  repairs  if  it  was  enacted. 
Our  staff  has  been  going  over  that  bill 
since  we  first  received  a  preliminary  draft 
of  it  last  week.  We  have  had  to  add  back 
substantial  parts  of  the  Senate  bill  sim- 
ply to  remedy  omissions  and  internal 
inconsistencies  in  addition  to  substantive 
differences  between  the  two  bills.  Mr. 
Moss  refuses  to  consider  even  these 
changes. 

The  source  of  these  problems  is  the  dlf - 
fei^nce  in  the  way  in  which  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  were  enacted.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  was  introduced  and  ticted  upon 
in  an  orderly  manner  which  enabled  us 
to  work  out  the  mechanical  problems  and 
gave  opportunity  for  all  Interested  per- 
sons to  be  heard.  The  bill  grew  out  ol 
the  interim  report  of  our  securities  in- 
dustry study  which  was  issued  on  Febru- 
ary 4  of  this  year.  A  bipartisan  bill  to 
implement  those  recommendations  was 
introduced  on  March  6,  smd  a  bill  incor- 
porating the  SEC's  recommendations  was 
introduced  on  March  23.  After  3  days  of 
hearings  In  May.  the  subcommittee  on 
Jime  27  reported  out  a  bill  combining 
Its  proposals  with  those  of  the  SEC  in  a 
coherent  pattern.  The  bill  was  reported 
out  by  the  full  Banking  Committee  on 
Augiist  2  and  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  the  House  on  August  4. 
In  contrast,  no  liearings  were  held  oa 
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i  House  bUl,  unttl  August  14,  after  the 
Eenate  bill  had  already  been  passed.  On 
Septembei  2a,  the  House  subcommittee 
fliaallj  approved  a  bill,  which  diiTers  in 
sti  uc'.ui-e  from  any  of  the  bills  previously 
introduced.  This  bill,  which  was  not 
available  until  last  week,  is  the  one  which 
tlie  House  now  expects  us  to  adopt  with- 
out critical  examination. 

The  delay  in  action  by  ihe  Hoiise  on 
this  question  results  from  their  initial 
approach  that  no  legislation  would  be 
introduced  or  acted  upon  imtil  their  full 
study  was  completed.  When  tiiey  finally 
reversed  this  position  m  realization  of 
Uie  need  for  action  on  the  clearance  and 
settlement  problem  and  the  leadership 
exercised  by  the  Senate,  it  was  too  late 
for  them  to  produce  a  cxref ully  tliought- 
out  bill  for  action  m  tiiio  session. 

We  have  consistently  made  clear  to 
the  House  subcommittoe  our  willingness 
tj  jom  with  them  on  a  bill  which  is  w  ork- 
able  and  fair.  It  is  not  the  House  sub- 
committee's fimction  to  make  unilateral 
decisions  about  how  the  views  of  its 
members  should  be  reconciled  with  those 
of  the  Senate.  The  House  ox"  Represent- 
atives is  not  a  court  of  appeals  wnich 
sits  in  judgment  on  the  Senate's  de- 
cisions. Its  Members  have  no  c'oser  ac- 
cess to  sources  of  divine  wisdom  than  do 
Senators.  When  Mr.  Moss  and  his  col- 
:eagues  are  ready  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
our  ditferences  in  a  sensible  fashion  we 
shall  be  more  than  happy  to  meet  them. 

I  know  that  the  House's  unwillingness 
to  work  out  a  constructive  bill  on  this 
subject  will  disappoint  those  in  the  se- 
curities and  banking  industries  who  were 
looking  to  the  Congress  for  constructive 
leadership  in  dealing  with  the  securities 
paperwork  problem.  I  hope  that  it  wlU 
be  possible  to  reach  agre3tnent  on  a  bill 
early  in  the  next  Congress  before  too 
much  valuable  time  is  los:. 


THE  ABRAMS  NOMINATION 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  matter  I  would  like  to  clarify  with  re- 
■irect  to  the  committee  vote  on  the 
Abrams  nominafion.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  for  the  Record  that  in  reporting 
the  Abrams  nomination.  15  of  the  16 
members  of  the  committee  voted  for  and 
recommended  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed.  The  other  member  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Smith,  voted  in  favor 
of  reporting  the  nomination.  Senator 
Smith  at  the  same  time  made  it  clear 
that  she  was  reserving  all  rights  with 
respect  to  the  position  she  might  choose 
to  take  on  the  floor  with  regard  to  the 
nomination. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  contrary 
to  some  press  reports,  the  position  taken 
by  Senator  Smith  in  committee  was  in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  position 
she  took  with  respect  to  her  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor  with  regard  to  General 
-Abrams.  There  is  no  substance  to  the 
contention  that  Senator  Smith  voted  one 
way  in  the  committee  and  reversed  her 
vote  on  the  Senate  floor  on  the  Abrams 
nomination. 


PRANK  MARZITELLI,  FIRST  CITY 
ADMINISTRATOR  OP  ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day,  the  Mayor  of  St.  Paul,  Larry 
Cohen,  appointed  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  remarkable  Minnesotan,  Mr.  Prank 
Marzitelh,  to  be  St.  Paul's  first  city  ad- 
ministrator. He  could  not  have  made  a 
more  excellent  choice,  as  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Minneapolis  Trlbime  makes 
clear. 

I  commend  Mayor  Cohen  for  his 
choice  and  congratulate  Frank  Marzitelli 
on  his  appointment  to  tills  new  challenge 
in  his  already  distinguished  and  impres- 
sive public  career.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Paul's  New  Administiiatok 

Mayor  Ccxben  first  did  the  conventional 
tbing  when  It  came  time  for  him  to  ap{X)int 
St.  Paul's  first  city  adxalnlstrator.  He  offered 
the  job  of  running  the  city's  reorganized  gov- 
ernment to  an  outside  expert — a  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  official.  When  the  Des  Moines  man  ulti- 
mately decided  to  reject  the  offer,  however, 
Cohen  did  an  unconventional  thing  and 
turned  to  an  Inside  expert — Prank  Marzitelli, 
a  St.  Paul  native  with  a  long  record  of  service 
as  an  elected  and  appointed  city  and  state 
official. 

We  think  the  choice  of  Marzitelli  is  a  good 
one.  Por  one  thing,  Marzltelli's  close  con- 
nection with  the  city  and  its  government 
over  the  years  will  enable  him  to  step  into 
his  new  job  without  need  for  any  exteiuled 
period  of  orlentatioii.  He  was  directly  in- 
volved with  the  city  government  as  a  council- 
man In  the  1960s,  for  example.  In  addition  to 
his  work  as  executive  vice-president  of  the 
St.  Paul  Port  Authority  the  last  10  years. 

Moreover,  Marzltelli's  ability  as  an  admin- 
istrator is  well-established.  He  ran  three  dif- 
ferent city  departments  during  his  term  on 
the  council.  He  gained  additional  ex{ierience 
dvulng  his  four  years  as  deputy  state  high- 
way commissioner.  And  under  his  leadership, 
the  Port  Authority  has  been  an  efficient,  ef- 
fective agency  for  industrial  redevelopment 
In  St.  Paul. 

What  St.  Paul  needs  la  its  first  administra- 
tor is  a  person  who  knows  the  city,  its  peo- 
ple and  its  problems,  who  can  get  a  new 
government  structiure  off  to  a  good  start.  We 
think  Marzitelli  fits  that  bill. 


CONGRESS  ACTS  TO  ENHANCE  THE 
DELAWARE  ENVIRONMEHT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  this  session  the  Congress  has 
adopted,  and  sent  to  the  President,  four 
major  new  initiatives  that  will  go  far  to- 
ward protecting  and  improving  the  envi- 
ronment of  Delaware. 

These  bills  are: 

An  ocean  dumping  bill  to  control  strict- 
ly the  pollution  of  our  oceans. 

A  public  works  bill  establishing  a  spe- 
cial beach  erosion  control  program  along 
the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay. 

A  coastal  zone  bill  that  will  provide  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Delaware  in  Implementing 
its  own  effective  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment effort. 

A  water  pollution  control  bill  establish- 
ing a  more  effective  national  program  to 
abate  water  pollution. 


I  would  like  to  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues  the  meaning  of  these  four  im- 
portant bills  for  the  nation  and  for  the 
people  of  Delaware. 

The  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  H  Jl.  9727,  repre- 
sents a  major  thrust  toward  the  goal  of  a 
better  environment,  closing  the  most 
glaring  loophole  in  our  national  effort 
to  improve  the  environment. 

It  was  my  honor  last  year  to  introduce 
two  bills  to  regulate  ocean  dtunping,  8. 
1238  and  S.  1286,  which  were  subject  of 
hearings  last  year  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  at  Rehoboth, 
Del. 

I  pushed  for  these  bills,  and  I  support 
the  one  the  Congress  has  now  adopted, 
which  is  very  similar  to  my  earlier  pro- 
posal. 

As  Delawareans  know  only  too  well, 
cities  and  industries  have  dumped  pollu- 
tion at  sea,  which  those  cities  or  indus- 
tries could  not  legally  dump  into  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States. 

That  has  been  deplorable.  This  ocean 
dumping  control  bill,  strongly  supported 
by  the  administration,  will  shut  tight 
that  loophole.  It  will  assure  against  the 
degradation  of  our  coastal  and  valuable 
ocean  waters. 

Specifically,  this  bill  gives  to  the  Fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency 
the  authority  to  regulate  ocean  dump- 
ing. It  will  make  certain  that  dumping 
does  not  occur  that  would  'unreasonably 
degrade  or  endanger  human  health,  wel- 
fare, or  amenities,  or  the  marine  environ- 
ment." 

Frankly,  I  am  not  certain  that  langu- 
age is  as  strong  as  I  would  have  liked. 
There  obviously  is  some  imcertalnty  In 
phrases  such  as  "unreasonably  degrade." 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  represents  a 
major  imperative  first  step,  a  step  upon 
which  we  can  build  in  the  future. 

Certainly,  the  requirements  in  the  bill 
for  comprehensive  and  continuing  moni- 
toring and  research  into  problems  as- 
sociated with  ocean  dumping  will  pro- 
vide great  help  in  this. 

Another  feature  in  the  bill  is  the  crea- 
tion of  marine  sanctuaries  in  the  oceans 
as  far  out  to  sea  as  the  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  These  sanctuaries 
would  set  aside  areas  in  the  ocetms 
needed  to  be  conserved  against  any  ocean 
dumping  for  purposes  of  conservation 
and  the  ecological  balance. 

Another  significant  provision  for  Dela- 
ware is  contained  in  separate  legislation, 
the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors-Flood 
Control  bill,  S.  4018.  This  bill  establishes 
a  special  beach  erosion  project  along 
the  Delaware  side  of  Delaware  Bay. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  wUl  undertake  a  program 
demonstrating  new  beach  erosion  control 
techniques  at  six  Delaware  beaches: 
Pickering  Beach,  Kltts  Hummock,  Bow- 
ers, Slaughter  Beach,  BroadkiU  Beach, 
and  Lewes. 

As  I  have  told  the  Senate  before,  the 
erosion  of  the  Delaware  Bay  shoreline 
has  been  a  continuing  natural  process 
for  more  than  a  century.  Stop-gap  meas- 
ures have  not  worked.  Temporary  work 
has  been  washed  away  by  storms. 

By  creating  this  new  demonstration 
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program  in  Delaware,  we  can  look  for- 
Jj^rd  to  the  stabilization  of  our  Dela- 
ware shoreline  with  new  devices  and  sys- 
tems At  the  same  time,  we  can  pro- 
vide new  techniques  that  will  provide 
answers  to  erosion  ol  other  beaches 
around  the  country. 

Another  bill  holding  great  significance 
for  Delaware  is  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972,  S.  3507.  In  the 
previous  Congress,  I  was  honored  to  be 
the  main  sponsor  of  legislation  similar 
to  this  bill.  That  earlier  proposal  was 
based  on  findings  from  the  first  com- 
plete study  of  America's  coastal  zone 
environment. 

Subsequently,  in  this  Congress,  I  co- 
sponsored  S.  582,  a  predecessor  to  this 
legislation,  because  I  believe  it  is  imper- 
ative that  other  coastal  States  join  in 
Delaware  in  creating  a  sound,  effective 
program  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
coastal  areas  of  their  States. 

The  bill  does  just  that.  It  creates  the 
authority  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  grants  to  states  for  developing 
coastal  zone  management  programs,  fol- 
lowed up  with  grants  so  the  States  can 
effectively  administer  a  coastal  zone 
management  program. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  declaration  of 
policy  in  this  legislation,  which  I  be- 
lieve reflects  my  views  on  the  urgency 
for  this  legislation. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  it  is 
the  national  policy  (a)  to  preserve,  protect, 
develop,  and  where  possible  to  restore  or  en- 
hance, the  resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal 
zone  for  this  and  succeedlnc:  generations,  (b) 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  exercise 
effectively  their  responsibilities  In  the  coastal 
zone  through  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  management  programs  to 
achieve  wise  use  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  coastal  zone  giving  full  con- 
sideration to  ecological,  cultiu-al.  historic, 
and  esthetic  values  as  well  as  to  needs  for 
economic  development. 

The  fourth  new  legislative  initiative 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  recent  days 
is  the  new  water  pollution  control  bill. 
S.  2770. 

As  my  colleagues  know  well,  this  legis- 
lation creates  a  system  for  cleaning  up 
pollution  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  in  two 
ways. 

It  increases  sharply  the  grants  to  the 
States  so  that  communities  will  be  able 
to  build  up-to-date  sewer  systems  and 
treatment  plants,  without  much  cost  to 
homeowners.  In  Delaware,  for  example, 
the  bill  would  provide  $32  million  for  new 
public  sewage  treatment  system.s  this 
year,  compared  with  less  than  $5  million 
last  year. 

That  means  we  will  be  able  rapidly  to 
initiate  and  put  into  operation  many  new 
systems  and  plants  serving  the  people 
of  Delaware. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  phased  program 
to  clean  up  industrial  pollution,  leading 
to  the  national  goal  of  no  pollution. 
Phrased  another  way,  this  water  pollu- 
tion bill  should  make  every  river  and  lake 
in  America  safe  for  swimming  and 
marine  life  within  a  decade. 

This  water  pollution  bill  has  particular 
importance  for  the  Brandywine  River  fn 
Delaware,  which  might  benefit  from  this 
bill  more  than  any  river  in  the  Nation. 


Of  course,  Industrial  and  municipal  pol- 
lution of  the  Brandywine  would  have  to 
be  controlled,  as  it  would  be  controlled 
in  any  river  system  In  our  country. 

But,  this  bill  also  contains  a  special 
provision  designed  to  improve  the  Bran- 
dywine. 

The  bill  establishes  a  special,  new  pro- 
gram to  create  model,  pollution-free 
rivers.  In  such  a  model -river  program, 
special  new  techniques  would  be  devel- 
oped and  tried  in  order  to  eliminate 
existing  and  future  pollution. 

I  was  happy  that  we  were  able  to  win 
an  indication  from  the  Senate  that  the 
best  place  in  the  Nation  for  such  a  model 
rtver  demonstration  would  be  along  the 
Brandywine. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  many  Members  in  the 
Senate  who  worked  long  and  hard  on 
these  various  bills  in  committee,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  conference. 

I  think  particularly  of  Senators 
Cooper,  Randolph.  Dole,  and  MtiSKiE 
who  were  so  helpful  in  the  two  bills  that 
came  out  of  Public  Works  Committee. 

Senators  Hollings  and  Stevtns.  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  provided  impor- 
tant leadership  on  the  bills  that  came  out 
of  that  committee. 


LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  SPEND- 
ING —  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT 
NIXON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day the  President  addressed  the  Nation 
on  the  very  urgent  need  for  a  spending 
limit  on  the  Federal  government  this 
fiscal  year.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can 
possibly  avoid  a  tax  increase  next  year. 
If  we  do  not  enact  such  a  ceiling,  it  will 
not  be  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul;  we  will  be  robbing  Paul  to  pay 
Paul. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AODRCBS  OF  THE  PKESnjENT  ON  PZSXKAL  SPEND- 
rKTG    BftOADCAST    LiVX    ON    RADIO    FltOM    CaMP 

David 

(At  18:06  P.M.  EDT) 

Good  afternoon, 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  about  an 
Issue  which  strikes  directly  at  every  pocket- 
book  and  every  savings  account  In  America, 
the  clear  and  present  danger  that  exceaslve 
spending  by  the  Congress  might  cause  a  Con- 
gressional tax  increase  in  1973, 

VlThen  the  Congress  votes  to  Increase  pend- 
ing above  the  Federal  budget,  there  are  only 
two  alternatives:  either  taxes  will  go  up.  or 
a  new  surge  of  inflation  will  begin  and  prices 
win  go  up. 

I  am  totally  oppoeed  to  either  of  these  bad 
choices.  I  oppwse  higher  taxes,  and  I  oppose 
higher  prices.  My  budget  will  not  reqvilre 
higher  taxes.  It  will  not  cause  higher  price*. 

I  shall  fight  every  attempt  by  the  Con- 
gress to  boost  that  budget,  because  a  big 
spending  spree  by  the  Congrees  will  have 
only  one  result,  a  hangover  of  higher  taxes 
or  higher  prices  for  every  working  family  In 
America. 

No  goal  and  no  program  has  any  higher 
priority  with  me  than  protecting  our  peo- 
ple's growing  purchasing  power,  and  when 
taxes  or  prlcee  go  up,  purchasing  power  goes 
down. 


In  order  to  damp  a  Hd  on  Oongreeslonal 
spending,  I  have  proposed  a  1B73  spending 
celling  of  (250  biUlon.  a  propoeal  tliat  wUl 
be  voted  on  by  the  Congreee  next  week. 

Let  me  lay  It  on  the  line  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable terms.  A  vote  against  the  spend- 
ing ceUlng  could  prove  to  be  a  vote  for  higher 
taxee.  A  vote  for  the  spending  celling  wUl 
clearly  be  a  vote  against  higher  taxM. 

This  spending  ceUIng  should  get  the  ac- 
tive support  of  every  AmerlcajQ  concerned 
with  avoiding  higher  taxes  or  higher  prlcee 
It  should  be  approved. 

But  If  the  spending  celling  Is  not  passed. 
I  stUl  have  one  weapon  left,  the  Presidential 
veto.  And  I  will  not  hesitate  to  use  that 
we^>on  on  behalf  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
I  will  veto  even  bills  whose  purposes  I  agree 
with,  if  I  conclude  that  the  price  ta^  of 
thoee  bills  are  so  high  that  they  will  lead 
to  tax  Increases, 

I  consider  the  battle  against  higher  prices 
and  higher  taxes  to  be  the  major  domestic 
Issue  of  this  Presidential  campaign.  The  issue 
is  clear.  I  am  holding  spending  at  a  range 
not  requiring  a  tax  Increase  now  or  over  the 
next  four  years.  I  will  not  make  any  promises 
la  this  campaign  that  would  require  a  tax 
Increase  now  or  In  the  future. 

Our  opponents  In  their  platform,  In  their 
campaign  promises,  are  committed  to  huge 
new  spending  rrograms  that  would  tuld  $100 
billion  to  the  budget  and  would  require  the 
largest  tax  Increase  In  America's  history.  The 
major  burden  of  those  Increased  taxes  would 
fall  on  America's  82  million  wage  earners. 

My  goal  Is  not  only  no  tax  increase  In  1973, 
but  no  tax  increase  In  the  nex*.  four  years. 

To  achieve  this,  we  must  put  a  Ux-proof 
celling  on  spending  now  and  we  must  be  sure 
there  are  no  holes  In  that  celling.  To  buy 
now  and  pay  later  would  be  the  sure  road  to 
higher  taxes  or  higher  prices,  or  both. 

Another  reason  this  spending  ceiling  Is 
needed  Is  to  enable  mb  to  fulfill  our  firm  com- 
mitment to  provide  relief  from  property 
taxes.  When  property  tax  relief  comes,  and 
It  will  come  If  the  Congress  cooperates  with 
me  now  on  harnessing  runaway  spending, 
the  first  to  receive  relief  wlU  be  thoee  who 
most  need  it. 

Today  there  are  more  than  one  million  re- 
tired Americans  over  65,  They  live  In  their 
own  homes  with  an  Income  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  They  pay  an  average  from  $300 
to  $700  of  that  $2,000  in  property  taxee.  To 
allow  that  to  happen  to  Americans  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  to  build  this  great 
country  and  to  earn  their  retirement  Is  a 
national  disgrace. 

Relief  for  those  Americans  Is  going  to  be 
a  first  order  of  business  in  our  next  Federal 
budget.  It  has  been  charged  by  some 
prominent  economists  that  a  tax  Increase  In 
1973  is  unavoidable, 

I  disagree.  There  Is  nothing  desirable  and 
nothtag  Inevitable  about  a  tax  Increase  In 
1973  or  beyond.  But  while  a  President  can 
promise  there  will  t->  no  tax  Increase,  as  I 
have,  he  can  keep  that  promise  only  If  the 
Congress  cooperates  with  him  in  holding 
down  spending. 

I  do  not  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  Individuals.  As  one 
who  once  proudly  served  In  the  House  and 
Senate,  I  know  how  hard  It  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  Join  with  the  President  In  achlevliig 
a  goal  which  Is  so  much  In  the  Interest  ot 
every  American  family, 

"  But,  let's  face  It,  the  Congreas  suffers  from 
institutional  faults  v  hen  It  comes  to  Federal 
spending.  In  our  economy,  the  President  Is 
required  by  law  to  operate  within  the 
dl3ClpUne  of  his  budget,  Just  as  most  Ameri- 
can families  must  operate  within  the 
discipline  of  their  budget. 

Both  the  President  and  a  family  must 
consider  total  Income  and  total  out-go  when 
they  take  a  lo<*  at  some  new  item  wblcb 
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voiild  UiTOlT*  apmuUng  additional  money. 
mmj  must  take  Into  aooount  their  total 
Inandal  situation  as  they  make  each  and 
rrery  spending  decision. 

In  the  Oongrees.  howerer,  it  is  vastly 
Itfferent.  Congress  not  only  does  not  oon- 
rider  the  total  financial  picture  when  it 
(Totee  on  a  particular  spending  bill,  it  does 
not  eren  contain  a  mechanism  to  do  so  if 
it  wished. 

This  18  why  the  spending  celling  vote 
next  week  will  be  so  critical  to  every  family 
in  America.  The  spending  celling  will  give 
the  Congress  what  It  needs  to  bring  order 
to  Its  spending  decisions  and  for  the  Con- 
gress to  become  a  partner,  rather  than  an 
opponent  In  the  fight  against  higher  taxes 
and  against  higher  prices. 

Congress  works  largely  through  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees.  There  are  more 
than  300  of  these  committees  and  siibcom- 
mlttees.  Bach  Is  an  Independent  world  of 
Its  own.  speclallelng  in  one  or  more  fields 
of  activity.  Por  example,  one  commltte  han- 
dles urban  matters,  another  farm  programs. 
stni  another  public  works  programs.  These 
300  oommlttees  and  subcommittees  au- 
thorlaa  spending  for  their  favorite  programs 
without  direct  regard  for  what  the  others 
are  doing.  Other  coDunltteee  appropriate 
the  actual  money  for  these  programs  and 
still  other  committees  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  raising  the  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
programs. 

Since  most  programs  have  some  attractive 
features,  it  is  easy  for  the  committees  and 
the  Congress  itself  to  approve  them  one  at 
a  time  simply  because  the  one  program  then 
up  for  decision  would  advance  a  worthy 
goal.  But  no  one  individual  or  oonunlttee 
m  the  Congress  is  oflBcially  charged  with 
keeping  track  of  the  totals  Involved  in  all 
of  this. 

The  Congress,  thus,  has  no  sure  way  of 
knowing  whether  or  when  its  many  separate 
decisions  are  contributing  to  inflation  and 
higher  prices,  or  possibly  to  higher  taxes. 
The  Congress  operates  the  way  a  family 
would  if  all  of  the  indlvldiial  family  mem- 
bers went  out  on  their  own,  spent  what  they 
wanted  or  signed  up  for  long-term  payments 
for  things  they  desired,  without  regard  to 
what  other  members  of  the  family  were 
spending  and  without  regard  to  the  total 
income  of  the  family  and  the  total  of  the 
bills  all  of  the  members  of  the  family  were 
running  up  on  their  own. 

That  is  why  I  am  calling  for  a  rigid  spend- 
ing celling  for  fiscal  year  1973.  so  that  we 
can  make  certain  that  Federal  spending  does 
not  exceed  8250  billion  and  thvis  does  not 
contribute  to  higher  prices  or  generate  an 
urgent  need  for  higher  taxes. 

People  of  good  will  can  disagree  over 
spending  priorities,  but  If  the  Congress 
wishes  to  increase  spending  in  one  area,  then 
it  must  be  prepared  either  to  reduce  it  in 
another  area  or  to  include  higher  taxes  if 
we  are  to  escapie  more  inflation 

But  the  Congress  is  not  meeting  this  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  make  this  statement 
in  any  partisan  sense.  Both  of  our  major 
parties  have  their  share  of  big  spenders  and 
them  are  responsible  Democrats  as  well  as 
responsible  Republicans  serving  on  the  ap- 
propriations oommlttees  of  the  Congress,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  who 
are  as  deeply  concerned  as  I  am  about  the 
trend  toward  higher  spending  and  higher 
taxes. 

The  problem  is  the  inherent  weakness  in 
the  present  structure  of  the  Congress 'as' a 
whole  to  deal  with  this  danger.  This  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the 
Congress  and  which  has  a  majority  of  15 
Democrats  to  10  Republicans. 

In  reporting  the  spending  celling  legisla- 
tion to  the  Hotise,  21  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee,  11  Democrato  and   10  Republicans, 


Included  a  frank  disctisslon  of  the  problem 
the  Congress  has  with  spending  control.  Here 
is  a  direct  quote  from  the  Committee's  re- 
port. 

"The  need  for  an  expenditure  celling  of 
this  type  arises  from  the  dlfllculty  Con- 
gress has  experienced  in  establishing  over- 
all program  priorities.  Even  when  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  expenditures  need  to 
be  limited,  the  total  expenditures  actually 
occurring  seem  to  keep  rising,  because  in  a 
period  of  strong  competing  concepts  of  pro- 
gram priorities,  all  are  accepted  rather  than 
choices  being  made  among  them." 

Now  that  is  what  the  Congress  said,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  by  this  over- 
whelming majority. 

As  things  now  stand,  most  observers  pre- 
dict that  Congress  will  vote  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  than  my  January  budget  asks. 
Almost  without  exception  the  programs  being 
considered  are  for  good  purposes,  but  when 
you  take  them  all  together,  they  add  up  to 
an  inflationary  catastrophe  or  a  higher  tax 
nightmare,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  let  this 
happen. 

An  example  is  a  debate  in  the  Congress 
and  in  this  campaign  over  welfare.  Our 
opponents  have  proposed  In  Congress,  in 
their  platform  and  in  their  campaign 
speeches,  programs  that  would  add  millions 
to  the  welfare  rolls  and  billions  to  the  tax 
burden  of  working  Americans. 

I  have  refused  to  compromise  my  welfare 
reform  program  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  who  favor  higher  welfare  payments. 
I  want  this  Nation  to  be  as  generous  as  pos- 
sible in  helping  thoee  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  but  I  shall  also  be  guided  by 
this  principle:  I  shall  oppose  any  program 
which  Increases  payments  to  those  who  do 
not  work  if  it  requires  an  Increase  In  taxes 
for  those  who  do  work.  If  necessary,  as  I 
annoxmced  last  July,  I  will  continue  to  veto 
bills  which  call  for  slgnlflcantly  larger  ex- 
penditures than  my  no-tax-lncrease  budget. 
If  those  vetos  are  sustained  by  the  Congress, 
we  can  hold  the  line  against  higher  taxes. 
But  the  spending  celling  wotild  be  better. 
It  would  be  fool  proof.  A  spending  celling 
would  be  absolute  Insurance  that  no  new 
taxes  will  be  required  and  that  no  Federal 
spending  excesses  will  destroy  our  successful 
antl-lnflatlon  program  in  which  In  this  year 
we  have  cut  the  rate  of  Inflation  In  half  In 
this  country  and  which  we  now  have  In  the 
United  States  the  lowest  rate  of  Inflation  of 
any  major  Industrial  country  in  the  world. 
Beyond  this,  the  new  budget  I  am  prepar- 
ing for  next  year  will  be  a  no-new-tax 
budget.  Further,  to  enable  me  to  keep  that 
promise,  I  shall  make  no  promises  In  this 
campaign  which  would  require  an  Increase 
In  taxes.  Federal  spending  can  be  held  down 
and  In  my  budget  this  year  and  for  the  next 
four   years,   spending   will   be   held   down. 

But  a  President,  any  President,  must  have 
a  partner  iu  controlling  spending,  and  that 
partner  must  be  the  Congress. 

My  Fellow  Americans,  this  Government 
does  not  need  any  more  of  your  Income  and 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  more 
of  your  salary  and  your  wages  in  taxes. 

America  needs  not  a  tax  Increase,  but  tax 
relief.  The  spending  celling  will  get  us  started 
toward  that  goal.  One  quarter  of  a  trillion 
('ollars  for  1073  is  enough. 
Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
MISSISSIPPI  FOR  1972 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  tJie 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress  draws 
to  a  close,  I  wish  to  follow  my  usual  prac- 
tice of  submitting  to  the  people  of 
Mississippi  a  report  covering  this  calen- 
dar year.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  for  the  responsibilities,  obliga- 
tions and  opportunities  vested  in  me  by 
the  people  of  my  State.  To  me,  my  work 


is  a  privilege  that  I  dally  recognize  and 
further  I  am  encoaraged  and  stimulated 
by  the  expreasions  of  confidence  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  nt  home,  itiis 
presses  me  to  do  my  bert.  Ttils  report  for 
the  year  1972  Is  Intended  to  Inform 
Mlssissipplsms  of  some  of  the  matters  on 
which  I  have  been  working  this  year  on 
their  behalf  and  on  b^alf  of  our  fine 
State. 

Tills  year  our  Nation  has  seen  a  num- 
ber of  historic  occurrences.  In  foreign 
relationships  and  intemati(Mial  agree- 
ments, in  the  evolution  of  national 
policies,  and  In  reducing  our  role  in  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  "Hie  voice  of  the 
people  is  being  expressed  more  in  the  tra- 
ditional wasrs  of  our  democracy,  and  Is 
less  muted  by  the  demonstrations  and 
street  violence  of  which  we  saw  so  much 
in  the  1960's.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
return  to  the  principle  of  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  others  and  willingness  to  rea- 
son with  one  another.  Yoimg  people  seem 
to  me  to  have  goals  in  life  and  willingness 
to  work  toward  them.  "Riere  is  more 
demonstrated  interest  In  religious  values 
and  the  practice  of  them  than  In  recent 
jrears.  The  signs  for  the  future  are  good. 
Let  us  all  hope  that  in  our  Nation  there 
Is  beginning  a  wave  of  moral  resurgence 
that  will  restore  the  true  values  that  can 
give  us  national  strength — respect  for 
the  home,  the  church,  and  for  each 
other — and  the  return  of  the  work  ethic 
where  each  takes  satisfaction  In  being 
able  to  do  his  work  well.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  American  people  and  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

My  report  for  the  year  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to 
many.  First  I  want  to  extend  them  to  ray 
constituents  for  their  support,  assistance, 
and  encouragement.  I  thank  the  other 
members  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  In 
Congress,  for  their  unfailing  cooperation. 
We  are  to  see  an  unusually  large  change 
In  the  membership  of  our  delegation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  know 
that  those  who  will  take  office  in  January 
are  carefully  selected,  and  win  emulate 
the  outstanding  records  of  the  fine  men 
they  succeed.  I  wish  'o  thank  my  office 
staff  for  their  hard  work  and  loyalty, 
and  the  committee  staffs  with  which  I 
work.  Finally,  of  course,  my  deep  thanks 
go  to  ray  friends  and  family  for  their 
strong  and  understanding  support. 

My  evaluation  of  1972  is  that  it  has 
been  a  year  of  progress,  distinguished  by 
showing  beginnings  that  have  great 
promise  for  the  future.  Although  there 
is  much  to  be  done,  there  have  been 
many  accomplishments  as  far  as  our 
State  is  concerned,  and  I  make  my  report 
for  1972  to  the  people  of  Mississippi 
under  the  following  headings: 

BUBAL    DKVKLOPMXMT 

lAst  year  I  reported  to  you  that  I  in- 
tended to  continue  to  press  for  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  the  revitallzation  of  rural 
areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  in 
August  of  this  year  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  Into  law  the 
rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  In  the 
Senate  this  bill  grew  out  of  several  ear- 
lier related  measures  in  all  of  which  I 
was  a  cosponsor.  I  believe  that  the  final 
legislation  incorporated  the  most  desir- 
able features  of  all  the  bills,  and  that  it 
represents  a  milestone  in  the  progress 
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^awvd  revitalising  the  rural  areas  of 
our  Nation. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  puts  new 
Mtthorities  into  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of    Agriculture   to   promote   eco- 
nomic growth  in  rural  areas,  and  it  does 
80  without  taking  any  money  or  atten- 
tion away  from  existing  farm  progranw. 
It  utilizes  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, expanded  as  necessary,  to  carry 
out  most  of  the  rtu-al  development.  The 
bUl  also  creates  an  additional  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  oversee  the  program, 
and  makes  him  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating the  efforts  of  all  the  Federal  agen- 
cies that  are  involved  in  rural  matters. 
The  most  Important  way  to  revitaliz- 
ing rural  areas  Is  to  provide  financing. 
Whether  we  are  speaking  of  community 
facilities,  commercial  developments,  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  farming  purposes,  or 
any  other  aspect  of  economic  enterprise, 
the  financing  is  the  vital  element,  and 
heretofore  has  been  the  most  difficult. 
The  Rural  Development  Act  recognizes 
this,  and  provides  solutions.  It  authorizes 
the  guaranteeing  and  the  making  of  loans 
for  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
to  start  from  the  ground  up  or  to  expand 
in  rural  areas.  It  recognizes  the  need  for 
community    facilities    to    support    such 
business     enterprises,     and     authorizes 
grants   and   loans    for    water    systems, 
waste  disposal  systems,  access  roads  to 
Industrial  areas,  streets,  gas  and  electric 
systems,  community  centers,  flrehouses, 
and  other  similar  necessities  required  to 
attract  suid  hold  business  enterprises. 

The  importance  of  the  family  farm  to 
rural  areas  is  thoroughly  recognized  In 
the  legislation.  New  farm  credit  programs 
are  provided.  Farm  ownership  loans  are 
liberalized:  farm  operating  loans  are  In- 
creased in  size  and  are  made  available  to 
4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers,  and  similar 
organizations;  and  farm  real  estate  loans 
are  made  eligible  for  interest  subsidies 
where  necessary  to  keep  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. Long-term  contracts  are  made 
available  to  farmers  for  conservation 
practices  on  their  lands. 

For  water  supplies  for  municipal  and 
industrial  use,  cost  sharing  is  provided 
under  the  bill  for  watershed  projects  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  for  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects.  Cost  sharing  Is  also  provided 
for  pollution  abatement  projects  of  all 
kinds.  Technical  and  financial  assistance 
is  made  available  for  fire  protection  in 
rural  areas,  and  colleges  and  universities 
are  given  responsibility  for  research  and 
technical  assistance  in  all  rural  develop- 
ment programs.  New  rural  housing  pro- 
grams are  established.  The  bill  is  in- 
tended to  give  stimulus  to  every  aspect 
of  rural  life,  to  bring  the  economic  pros- 
perity to  those  areas  that  is  essential  if 
population  movement  away  from  rural 
counties  is  to  be  halted.  And  if  rural  re- 
vitallzaticffli  Ls  accomplished,  this  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  easing  the  many  prob- 
lems in  the  large  cities,  for  the  migra- 
tion toward  them  from  rural  areas  will 
cease.  We  need  a  balanced  development 
of  Industry  and  agriculture  throughout 
our  country,  and  a  balanced  availability 
of  opportunity  for  our  citizens. 

I  am  Pleased  with  the  authorizations 
provided  by  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972.  However,  this  Is  only  the  first 
step.  These  programs  have  to  be  funded 


and  Congress  must  continually  foUowup 
to  see  that  the  Intent  of  the  legislation 
is  carried  out.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  I  hitend 
to  help  to  see  that  the  programs  are 
soimdly  funded  and  well  carried  out.  For 
the  first  time,  the  laws  are  available  to 
help  our  rural  areas  to  attain  prosperity. 
and  I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
this  is  accomplished. 

watayta  awb  school  obswhooatiok 
This  year  I  have  once  again  given  con- 
siderable attention  In  the  Senate  to  the 
problems  of  our  public  schools,  and  I 
feel  that  we  have  made  progress  and 
that  this  year  has  produced  some  realW 
hopeful  develooments  for  the  parents 
and  schoolchildren  ^f  Mississippi. 

Since  1969.  when  T  first  revealed  to 
Congress  and   to  the  American  people 
that  public   schools  In  the  North  and 
West  were  often  far  more  raciaDy  .segre- 
gated those  In  the  South,  and  that  the 
massive  Federal  desecretration  drive  di- 
rected against  the  South  alone  was  a 
monumental  exercise  In  hypocrisy,  law- 
suits to  desegregate  a  few  Northern  and 
Western   schools   have   slowly   and   in- 
evitably progressed  through  the  courts 
until  flnallv.  this  year,  busing  and  school 
desegregation  have  Indeed  come  home  to 
the  North.  As  I  had  predicted,  reaction 
against  Federal  interference  with  local 
schools  has  been  Just  as  ardent  and  hoe- 
tile  in  the  North  as  it  was  and  con- 
tinues  to   be  in   the   South.   Now  the 
citizens  of  Michigan,  California,  Colo- 
rado.  New  York,   Massachusetts,   WLs- 
consln,  Indiana,  and  other  Northern  and 
Western  States  have  begun  to  appreci- 
ate a  little  bit  of  what  we  In  the  South 
have  suffered,  and  just  what  It  means 
when  HEW  and  the  Federal  courts  begin 
running  the  schools.  Parents  of  school- 
children in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  now 
realize  that  the  problems  of  busing  and 
Federal  Interference  with  local  schools 
•are  truly  n-atlonal   and  not  Southern 
problems.  As  this  truth  has  begun  to 
«tak  In,  Senators  from  throughout  the 
country  have  joined  me  in  seeking  legis- 
lation to  halt  forced  busing  and  other 
abuses.  Senators  from  all  parts  of  our 
Nation  have  joined  me  In  calling  for  a 
uniform  national  policy  on  school  de- 
segreeation  that  all  of  us  could  live  with, 
which  would  be  reasonable  and  sensible 
and  would  assure  to  every  child  in  Amer- 
ica a  Quality  education  at  his  own  neigh- 
borhood school. 

Now  that  busing  has  come  home  to 
the  North  and  West,  it  has  become  a 
malor  issue  in  the  elections  not  only  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  but  for 
Senators  and  Congressmen  as  well.  As 
primary  elections  were  held  and  citizens 
all  across  the  country  expressed  even 
more  fervent  opposition  to  forced  busing, 
I  called  on  Congress  to  act  against 
forced  busing,  and  also  challenged  all 
candidates  for  election  to  public  office 
to  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  vital  Lssue. 
As  I  had  hoped.  Congress  In  1972  at 
last  began  to  take  serious  and  meaning- 
ful action  toward  solving  our  national 
school  problems.  In  February  of  this 
year  a  Senator  from  Michigan  intro- 
iduced  an  amendment  to  the  Education 
bill  which  would  have  taken  away  all 
power  from  Federal  courts  to  order  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  and  would  have 


forbidden  HEW  from  cutting  off  funds 
to  schools  which  refused  to  bus.  That 
amendment,  which  I  vigorously  sup- 
ported in  lengthy  d^wtes  on  the  Senate 
floor,  at  first  passed  on  a  preliminary 
vote  of  43-40,  then  was  finally  defeated 
by  a  single  vote  of  48  to  47. 

Two  other  provisions  in  the  education 
bill  did  pass,  however  which  constitute 
real  movement  in  the  right  direction 
toward  solving  some  of  the  worst  of  our 
school  problems. 

The  first,  known  as  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment because  I  was  its  original  sponsor, 
requires  uniform  nationwide  application 
of  school  desegregation  rules,  and  there- 
by forbids  the  discrimination  which  had 
so  long  been  practiced  against  the  South 
When  I  first  introduced  my  amendment 
as  an  addition  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  1»70.  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  6«-31 
The  amendment  made  It  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  that  Fed- 
eral guidelines  and  criteria  must  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  in  local  public 
schools.  This  positive  step  toward  equal 
justice  for  the  South  was  then  severely 
amended  by  the  joint  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  and  rendered  ineffec- 
tive. We  were  not  discouraged,  however, 
and  again  in  1971  I  introduced  the  Sten- 
nls amendment  In  its  original  form  Once 
again  It  passed  the  Senate  and  once  again 
the  joint  conference  committee  rendered 
it  largely  ineffective  by  amendment  to 
accomplish  its  intended  purpose. 

In  1972,  however,  our  persistence  paid 
off.  The  Stennls  amendment  passed  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  was  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee  in  ba- 
sically its  original  form,  without  weak- 
enlrig  amendments  and  Is  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  In  any  future  actions  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  will  be  required  to  treat 
all  regions  equally  In  school  desegrega- 
tion cases  and  will  never  again  be  abe  to 
single  out  the  South  for  special,  imfa- 
vorable  treatment. 

The  second  Important  provision  m- 
cluded  In  the  1972  Education  bill,  known 
as  the  Broomfield  amendment  for  the 
Congressman  from  Michigan  who  spon- 
sored it,  placed  a  moratorium,  or  tem- 
porary halt,  on  all  court-ordered  busing 
for  racial  balance  for  a  period  of  18 
months.  I  warned  my  colleagues  at  the 
time  the  Broomfidd  amendment  was 
voted  on  that  It  would  probably  not  be 
effective  because  the  courts  could  say 
that  they  were  ordering  "desegregation" 
and  not  "racial  balance."  In  tiM  end  I 
voted  for  the  amendment  anjrway  be- 
cause I  fdt  it  was  at  least  a  first  step 
in  the  right  dh*ctton  stnce  it  put  Con- 
gress on  record  for  the  first  time  as 
firmly  opposed  to  busing.  Regrettably,  as 
I  had  foreseen.  Federal  courts  have  thus 
far  declared  the  amendment  inapplica- 
ble in  most  cases.  But  the  Brocwnflrid 
amendment  was  by  no  means  Congress* 
last  word  on  busing  and  other  school 
problems  this  year,  and  its  passage  was 
a  defhilte  bipartisan,  national  show  erf 
strength  by  our  antibusing  forces. 

1972  was  also  Important  for  us  be- 
cause this  year  for  the  first  time,  after 
I  had  long  urged  him  to  do  so,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  publicly  de- 
clared himself  totally  opposed  to  forced 
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busing,  promised  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  to  lise  the  full  weight  of  his 
ofiBce  against  It,  and  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  study  ways  of  stopping  it. 
Based  on  that  Commission's  report,  the 
President  this  year  submitted  a  bill  to 
Congress  which  proposed  to:  first,  halt 
all  new  busing  orders  until  July  1973; 
second,  forbid  absolutely  r-ll  busing  of 
children  below  the  seventh  grade, 
whether  the  busing  orders  were  already 
in  effect  or  not:  and  third,  use  Federal 
financial  aid  not  for  busing,  but  to  im- 
prove inferior  schools  so  that  Children 
could  attend  quality  schools  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  rather  than  busing  the 
hildren  far  awav  from  their  own  homes 
to  distant  schools  in  other  neighbor- 
hoods. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act.  for  the  first 
time  promised  tangible  relief  to  the 
South  becau.se  it  authorized  local  school 
boards  in  the  South  to  reopen  school  de- 
segregation orders  which  did  not  comply 
with  the  bill,  and  recognized  that  the 
only  goal  of  schools  was  to  provide  qual- 
ity education  equally  to  all  children,  but 
with  the  neighborhood  as  the  only  reas- 
onable basis  for  .school  assignments,  and 
firmly  denounced  and  forbade  busing  to 
any  sciiool  except  the  one  nearest  or  next 
nearest  the  student's  home.  That  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  after  being 
strengthened  to  forbid  busing  of  all  stu- 
dents, not  only  in  the  first  six  grades,  but 
all  the  way  up  through  the  twelfth  grade. 
.A.n  amendment  forbidding  busing  even  to 
the  next  nearest  school  failed  on  an  ex- 
tremely close  vote. 

In  the  hectic  closing  days  of  the  Sen- 
ate session  a  liberal  fiilibtister  prevented 
the  antibusing  bill  from  coming  to  a 
vote.  On  three  successive  days  we  at- 
tempted to  cut  off  the  debate  and  force 
a  vote  on  the  bill.  Each  time  we  achieved 
a  majority  vote,  once  45  to  35,  once  49 
to  39  and  once  49  to  38,  but  each  time 
we  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds  vote 
needed  to  close  off  debate  and  to  bring 
up  the  bill  for  final  passage. 

I  am  tiighly  encouraged,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  the  voting 
strength  to  pass  the  bUl  once  we  over- 
come the  filibuster.  We  shall  bring  up  the 
bill  again  at  the  beginning  of  next  year, 
and  hopefully  with  additional  time  will 
break  the  expected  liberal  filibuster  and 
put  an  end  to  the  excesses  of  forced  bus- 
ing once  and  for  all. 

THS    SrrPREME    COURT 

Equally  important  developments  have 
occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
role  in  the  busing  dispute  will  no  doubt 
be  vital.  VVlth  th?  appointment  of  four 
new  justices,  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  court  has  begvm  to  swing  ,  way  from 
its  far-left  leanings  of  the  recent  past. 
Although  not  all  decisions  this  year 
showed  that  change,  several  of  them  did. 
In  a  school  desegregation  case  from  Em- 
poria, Va.,  the  four  new  justices  all  dis- 
sented from  the  five-man  majority  s  de- 
segregation ruling.  The  case  is  important 
because  it  is  the  first  since  the  fateful 
Brown  case  in  1954  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  not  imanimous,  and  it 
shows  a  definite  turning  point  in  Su- 
preme Cotut  philosophy. 

Similarly,  in  the  area  of  criminal  law. 


although  the  five  "holdover"  Justices 
voted  to  declare  the  death  penalty  im- 
constltutional  this  year,  the  four  new 
appointees  all  dissented,  argtiing  force- 
fully that  capital  punishment  was  an  ap- 
propriate penalty  in  cases  of  murder  or 
rape. 

Although  I  am  wary  of  too  much  re- 
liance on  mere  statistics,  the  records  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  since  all  four 
new  justices  have  been  on  the  bench 
show  an  unusual  consistency  in  their  re- 
turn to  judicial  conservatism.  In  the  cases 
on  which  the  Supreme  Court  disagreed 
last  year,  the  four  new  justices  voted 
together  54  out  of  66  times.  In  the  cases 
where  the  court  split  by  5  to  4  vote,  the 
four  new  justices  vpted  together  13  out 
of  18  times.  I  cite  these  figures  not  to 
show  that  these  justices  somehow  often 
vote  the  same  way,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  all,  but  to  show  that  they  honestly 
share  a  common  philosophy  of  judicial 
conservatism,  which  adds  some  much- 
needed  balance  to  a  Supreme  Court 
which  has  all  too  long  leaned  far  to  the 
left. 

In  the  coming  term,  the  "new"  Su- 
preme Court  will  consider  one  vital  school 
desegregation  case  in  which  the  Court 
will  have  to  decide  whether  the  public 
schools  of  Denever,  Colo.,  must  deseg- 
regate their  student  bodies  as  schools 
throughout  the  South  were  required  to 
do.  The  Denver  school  board  is  arguing 
that  since  Colorado  had  no  State  law 
requiring  racial  segregation  of  public 
school  students  the  school  board  should 
not  be  required  by  the  courts  to  integrate 
as  the  South  was  forced  to  do.  Also,  be- 
fore the  Court  in  the  near  future  will  be 
forced  busing  cases  from  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Richmond,  Va.  Hopefully,  in  my 
next  year's  report  to  the  people  I  will 
be  able  to  note  further  progress  in  the 
tendencies  of  the  Supreme  Court  to- 
ward conservatism  and  judicial  restraint 
and  that  the  long  and  often  bitter  fight 
we  have  waged  in  the  Senate  in  the  past 
few  years  to  confirm  more  conservative 
justices  wiU  not  have  been  in  vain. 

FORKBTKT 

All  matters  concerned  with  forestry  are 
of  great  importance  to  our  State.  There 
are  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  Mississippi,  and  of 
this  more  than  half,  about  17  million 
acres,  is  in  forest  land.  A  substantial  part 
oif  the  industrial  enterprises  in  our  State 
is  based  upon  forest  products.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
have  a  strong  interest  in  forestry  mat- 
ters, and  that  my  efforts  as  a  Senator 
should  reflect  this  interest. 

As  you  know,  at  the  level  of  our  State 
government,  forestry  matters  are  han- 
dled by  our  verj'  fine  State  Forestry  Com- 
mission, and  an  extremely  competent 
professional  staff  operating  under  the 
State  Forester.  I  assist  them  in  every  way 
I  can,  insofar  as  their  work  is  siffected 
by  Federal  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations, but  in  as  much  as  my  work  is  at 
the  national  level  of  Government,  I  am 
naturally  more  deeply  Involved  in  the 
forestry  operations  and  research  of  the 
Forestry  Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  forestry  legislation 
of  national  application. 

This  year  I  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  legislation  that  is  in- 


tended to  meet  an  impending  national 
problem  in  forest  production.  In  the  next 
30  years  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  lum- 
ber, pulpwood,  and  other  forest  products 
will  double.  Much  of  this  additional  need 
will  have  to  be  produced  in  the  South, 
where  the  long  growing  season  and 
abundant  rainfall  lead  to  excellent  rates 
of  timber  growth.  Also,  of  the  increased 
production,  a  very  substantial  part  must 
come  from  privately  owned  nonindustrial 
forest  lands.  Over  300  million  acres 
throughout  the  country  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory, and  average  growth  on  these  lands 
is  only  one  half  the  capacity.  In  Missis- 
sippi our  average  growth  of  wood  is  52 
cubic  of  wood  per  acre  a  year,  as  against 
a  possible  potential  growth  of  90  cubic 
feet  on  each  acre  each  year. 

On  February  2  I  introduced  the  For- 
estry Incentives  Act  of  1972.  The  purpose 
of  this  bUl  is  to  stimulate  the  growing 
of  additional  forest  products  on  small 
nonindustrial  private  and  non-Federal 
public  forest  lands. 

Under  the  Forestry  Incentives  Act  It 
will  be  possible  to  plant  or  improve  45 
million  acres  in  the  next  10  years,  and 
add  9  billion  board  feet  of  timber  per 
year  to  the  aruiual  national  harvest.  And 
I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  a  national 
program  in  every  respect.  For  example,  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Region,  68  percent  of 
all  the  lands  are  forest  lands,  and  of 
these,  70  percent  are  In  private  owner- 
ship. In  the  East  there  are  300.000  idle 
acres  that  are  preeminently  suited  for 
growing  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  hard- 
woods. 
Briefly,  this  bill  wotild: 
First,  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  a  forestry  incentive 
program  to  encourage  the  protection, 
development  and  management  of  non- 
industrial  private  and  non-Federal  pub- 
lic lands.  Landowners  would  be  encour- 
aged to  plant  seedlings  where  needed  and 
apply  such  cultural  treatments  as  are 
necessary  to  produce  timber,  expand 
recreational  opportunities,  enhance  en- 
vironmental values,  protect  watersheds 
and  improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Second,  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
share  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
forest  practices  on  non-Federal  public 
lands;  and  up  to  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost  on  nonindustrial  private  lands.  This 
covers,  primarily,  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  seedlings  and  their  planting,  and  is  of 
particular  importance  to  the  small  and 
medium  size  privately  owned  farms. 

Third,  utilize  the  services  of  State  and 
local  ASCS  committees  established 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act.  These  committees, 
now  composed  primarily  of  agrictilturists, 
also  include  representation  of  forest 
owners,  forest  managers  and  wildlife  or 
other  natural  resource  interests. 

Fotirth,  allocate  Federal  funds  for  cost 
sharing  on  a  bid  basis  with  priority  ac- 
corded landowners  contracting  to  carry 
out  approved  forestry  practices  for  the 
smallest  Federal  cost  share.  This  provi- 
sion will  spread  Federal  funds  over  a 
larger  acreage. 

Rfth,  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of 
loans,  loan  guarantees  and  annual  pay- 
ments for  periods  not  exceeding  10 
years  as  methods  of  achieving  the  ob- 
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jectlves     of     the     forestry     incentive 
program. 

PInally,  require  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  consult  with  State  Foresters 
so  that  the  forestry  incentive  program 
vrtll  be  carried  out  in  coordination  with 
oUier  related  programs. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  soil  bank 
program  resulted  in  a  large  Increase  in 
forest  lands.  Prom  1956  through  1964, 
2,154.000  acres  were  planted.  In  spite  of 
losses  of  some  of  these  lands  to  highways 
and  other  developments,  90  percent  of 
these  lands  are  still  bearing  trees  and 
are  a  major  factor  in  our  growth  needs 
for  future  decades.  The  provisions  of  the 
Forestry  Incentives  Act  will  stimvQate  a 
similar  but  much  greater  expansion  of 
wood  production  for  the  1980's  and 
1990's.  and  beyond. 

There  are  other  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram that  might  be  called  indirect  bene- 
fits because  they  are  not  directly 
addressed  in  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  they  are  very  real  and  valuable. 
This  program  helps  reUeve  unemploy- 
ment without  any  requirement  for  exten- 
sive training.  In  the  future  there  will  be 
more  and  larger  job  increases,  from  the 
harvesting,  transporting,  and  processing 
of  the  timber.  All  of  this  contributes 
toward  the  revitalization  of  rural  areas, 
so  important  throughout  the  coimtry. 
The  program  combats  the  rising  prices 
for  wood  products  caused  by  limited 
timber  growth.  Also,  there  are  the  purely 
human  benefits,  such  as  environmental 
improvement,  and  outdoor  recreation 
such  as  camping,  for  which  opportunities 
are  becoming  limited. 

The  costs  of  this  program  are  esti- 
mated to  start  at  about  $25  million  a 
year,  and  the  bill  provides  for  this 
amount  to  be  authorized  annually.  Ulti- 
mately the  costs  are  expected  to  average 
$88  million  a  year.  It  Is  a  long-term  pro- 
gram, furthermore,  and  the  needs  for 
reforesting  private  lands  throughout  the 
country  are  great,  so  that  the  total  costs 
eventually  will  be  quite  sizeable.  There 
is,  however,  little  choice  as  to  whether  we 
must  try  to  solve  the  wood  shortages  of 
the  future.  The  only  choice  is  how  to 
go  about  it. 

My  bill  was  favorably  reported  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  by  unanimous  vote,  and  it  wa^ 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  opposition 
in  May. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
companion  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Sikes  of  Florida,  un- 
fortunately remained  in  committee  as 
the  Congress  drew  to  a  close.  I  regret  very 
much  that  time  anc^  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  bill  from  passing  in  the  House, 
so  that  it  might  become  law  this  year. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
progress  that  it  did  make  in  less  than 
a  year's  time.  I  have  received  some  assur- 
ances from  key  congressional  figures  in 
the  House  that  simi'ar  legislation  will  be 
given  early  attention  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  wUl  begin  again 
in  the  next  session  to  press  for  passage 
of  this  legislation.  It  is  essential  to  the 
small  tree  farmer  and  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  growing  national  requirements  for 
forest  products. 

Research  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
healthy  and  flourishing  forest  industry. 


This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Mclntlre-Stennis  Act,  which  provides 
for  cooperative  forestry  research  in  the 
State  colleges  and  universities  that  have 
forestry  departments  or  train  forestry 
students  at  the  graduate  level.  Under 
this  program  each  Federal  dollar  is 
matched  by  a  non-Federal  dollar,  and 
it  is  a  strong  and  growing  program  in  61 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  program  began  at  aa  annual  level 
of  $1  million  a  year,  and  Is  now  budgeted 
at  about  $5  million.  This  year  I  was  able 
to  increase  this  to  about  $6.5  million. 
and  I  hope  that  the  increase  will  be 
released  hy  the  President  soon  for  use 
in  this  very  constructive  program. 

I  might  add  that  I  was  deeply  touched 
by  the  ceremony  held  at  Mississippi  State 
this  spring,  marking  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  this  progrtun.  It  was  attended  by 
distinguished  members  of  the  forestry 
commimlty  from  all  over  the  Nation.  I 
was  pleased  that  former  Congressman 
Mclntire  of  Maine,  who  joined  with  me 
in  the  original  legislation,  was  present 
for  the  banquet. 

Also,  there  are  four  federally  financed 
permanent  laboratories  in  Mississippi — 
at  Gulf  port,  StonevlUe,  State  College,  and 
Oxford.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  over  the 
years  I  have  had  a  role  in  the  funding 
of  all  of  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Gulfport  Labora- 
tory, I  testified  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1958  recommending  $2.5 
million  for  forestry  research  for  forest 
genetics,  planting,  fire,  insects,  and  tree 
diseases,  including  $350,000  for  facilities 
at  Gulfport.  These  funds  were  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  retained  in  conference 
I  was  able  to  add  additional  funds  for 
Gulfport  in  1961  and  in  sub.sequent  years, 
including  $140,000  passed  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

In  1959  I  testified  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  forestry  research 
funds,  including  $300,000  for  a  labora- 
tory at  StonevlUe  for  Southern  hard- 
wood research,  and  gave  a  speech  on  the 
floor  on  the  same  subject  in  1960.  Funds 
were  provided  for  StonevlUe  in  fiscal  year 
1961,  and  supplemented  at  my  instigation 
in  fiscal  year  1962  and  subsequently,  in- 
cluding $350,000  for  additional  research 
passed  by  the  Senate  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Four  years  of  effort  culminated  in  con- 
struction in  fiscal  year  1969  of  the  Forest 
Tree  Seed  Laboratory  operated  by  the 
Forest  Service  at  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity, suid  I  have  helped  to  see  to  the 
annual  funding  of  the  programs  at  that 
laboratory. 

Funds  for  the  Forest  Soils  and  Hy- 
drology Laboratory  at  Oxford  were  added 
in  the  House  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
were  held  in  the  Senate.  The  cost  of  this 
faciUty  was  $450,000.  and  annual  ftmd- 
ing  of  the  programs  has  received  my  reg- 
ular attention. 

AU  of  the  programs  and  activities  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  htis  a 
part  are  very  carefully  coordinated  with 
the  work  of  our  State  Forester  and  our 
State  Forestry  Conunission. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  discussed 
above,  there  are.  as  most  Mississippians 
know,  six  national  forests  in  our  State. 
In  calendar  year  1972.  the  U.8.  Forest 
Service  expended  $11,936,860  in  Missis- 
sippi. Some  of  the  larger  items  that  made 
up  that  total  were  $2,725,000  for  na- 


tional forest  protection  and  management, 
$2,420,000  for  forest  research,  $758,000 
for  State  and  private  forestry  coopera- 
tion, $1,040.00C  for  forest  roads  and  trails, 
$1,200,000  for  cooperative  work  of  the 
Forest  Service.  $1,327,000  for  watershed 
work  and  fiood  prevention,  and  $1,594,260 
for  pajmients  to  the  State  from  the  na- 
tional forest  fund. 

The  forests  of  the  South  are  under- 
going a  great  revival,  after  being  deci- 
mated by  heavy  cutting  early  in  the 
century.  I  am  proud  that  our  State  is 
playing  a  leadiiig  role  in  this  vast  fores- 
try effort.  It  ■win  continue  to  receive  my 
close  attention  in  my  work  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    PtOJ»CTS 

Our  State  is  fortunate  to  be  so  richly 
endowed  by  nature  with  many  fine,  clean 
streams,  lakes  and  reserroh-s.  Our  water 
resources  are  among  our  most  valuable 
assets,  and  their  proper  development  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  our  fu- 
ture economic  growth.  The  development 
of  water  resources  can  be  carried  out  In 
harmony  with  the  preservaUon  of  the 
natiutd  beauty  to  be  found  in  Mississippi, 
and  the  careful  consideration  of  environ- 
mental values  is  an  essential  part  of  all 
planning  and  construction  of  impound- 
ments and  waterways.  The  program  must 
be  carried  out  in  an  orderly  atmosphere 
of  coordinated  planning  aimed  at  the 
greatest  public  good. 

As  I  have  indicated  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  I  am  privileged  to  chair  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  We  have  Juris- 
diction of  the  fundhig  of  various  agen- 
cies which  have  public  works  programs, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  our  State,  the  most  Im- 
portant agencies  are  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Termessee  VaUey  Author- 
ity, and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
niission.  The  Appalachian  program  is 
covered  in  a  separate  section  of  this 
report. 

The  Public  Works  Appropriations  BlU 
this  year  provides  $3,504,000  for  TVA 
to  complete  YeUow  Creek  Port.  This 
barge.  raU,  and  industrial  park  facility  Is 
a  cooperative  venture  between  TVA  and 
the  State,  with  additional  county  effort. 
Located  in  Tishomingo  County,  on  an 
arm  of  Pickwick  Lake,  the  Port  wiU  pro- 
vide a  cargo  transfer  point  between  radl 
and  highway  traffic  and  the  river  barge 
route  on  the  Termessee  River  waterway 
system.  Congressman  Jaime  Whitten  and 
I  have  cooperated  in  pressing  for  this 
project,  as  well  as  others  in  our  State. 
Yellow  Creek  Port  holds  great  promise 
for  the  economic  development  of  the 
northeastern  comer  of  Mississippi. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  recent 
developments  with  respect  to  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  This  vast 
project  when  completed  will  provide  a 
waterway  for  barge  traffic  linking  the 
Tennessee  River  System  on  the  north 
with  the  port  of  Mobile  on  the  south.  It 
will  have  tremendous  national  and  re- 
gional economic  benefits,  and  in  partic- 
ular it  will  provide  a  very  strong  stimulus 
to  economic  and  industrial  development 
along  its  route  in  western  Alabama  and 
eastern  Mississippi. 

The  first  appropriation  for  constmc- 
tion  was  made  by  Congress  two  years  ago. 
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uid  added  to  both  last  year  and  this  year, 
n  amounta  totalling  18  million  dollars. 
However,  a  law  suit  filed  by  an  envlron- 
nental  organisation  has  delayed  the 
start,  and  It  was  not  until  August  of  this 
rear  that  the  wav  was  cleared  to  advertise 
the  flrst  contract,  for  construction  of  the 
Oalnesvine  lock.  The  contract  has  been 
awarded,  and  as  this  report  is  being  writ- 
ten plans  are  imderway  for  a  ground- 
breaking ceremony  at  Gainesville. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  developments 
concerning  Tallahala  Creek  Lake.  In 
Jasper  County.  Over  a  period  of  several 
years  I  have  been  adding  money  to  ap- 
propriation bills  to  accomplish  the  engi- 
neering design  of  this  project.  There 
have  been  delays  caused  by  impound- 
ment of  this  money  in  budgetary  reserve, 
but  these  troubles  have  now  been  over- 
c<Hne.  I  was  able  to  get  the  administra- 
tion to  include  in  the  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  all  of  the  remaining  money  to 
complete  design,  an  amoimt  of  >400.00O. 
This  made  the  project  eligible  for  start 
of  construction  if  the  money  could  be 
DTovided.  I  was  able  to  add  $350,000  more 
for  construction,  and  If  that  money  does 
not  become  frozen  by  the  administration. 
actusJ  work  on  the  project  should  begin 
about  next  May. 

The  Tallahala  Creek  Dam  and  Lake 
will  provide  flood  control  and  water  sup- 
ply for  the  Laurel  area.  For  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  the  Pat  Harrison  Waterway 
District  serves  as  sponsor  for  the  project, 
which  will  have  a  total  Federal  cost 
of  119.200.000.  and  will  return  about 
$2.30  In  benefits  for  every  dollar  of  cost. 
Under  the  project  for  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries  T  was  also  able  to 
add  funds  for  work  beneficial  to  o\ir 
State.  These  additions  were  for  work  on 
levees  and  bank  revetment  on  the  main 
river  and  flood  protection  and  drainage 
in  the  Yazoo  River  Basin. 

Every  major  sized  public  works  project 
must  be  specifically  authorized  by  legis- 
lation before  it  can  become  eligible  to 
be  fimded  in  an  appropriation  bill.  This 
year,  in  late  Seistember,  the  Senate 
passed  an  authorization  bill  for  flood 
control  projects,  and  I  was  able  to  have 
included  in  It  two  major  Army  engineer 
projects  for  MLsslsslppi.  They  are  Edln- 
burg  Dam  and  Lake  in  parts  of  Leake  and 
Neshoba  Counties  and  Bowie  Dam  and 
Lake  in  Covington  County.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  push  ahead  throughout  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  get  these  reports  proc- 
essed through  all  the  agencies  and  passed 
through  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budeet  to  Coneress  in  time  for  considem- 
tlon.  Unfortunately  there  were  other  Mis- 
sissippi orolects  that  because  of  the 
shortage  of  time  before  adjournment  did 
not  complete  processing  in  time  to  reiush 
Congress  and  so  will  have  to  be  author- 
l!!ed  In  a  future  bill.  In  anv  case,  T  am 
pleased  that  these  two  large  projects 
were  authorized  in  our  State. 

Edlnburg  Dam,  west  of  Philadelphia 
and  near  Edlnburg.  Is  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  development  of  water 
resources  in  the  Pearl  River  Basin.  Its 
estimated  cost  is  $38.2  million,  and  It  Is 
to  provide  flood  control,  water  quality 
control,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits.  The  "iponsor  for  this  project  is 
the  Pearl  River  Basin  Development  Dis- 
trict. 
Bowie   Dam,   near   Hattiesburg,   is   a 


part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  water 
resource  development  in  the  Pascagoula 
River  Basin.  To  be  built  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $32.4  million,  it  is  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  quality  control,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  recreation.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Pat  Harrison  Waterway  District. 

In  the  subsequent  Hou.se  authorization 
bill  there  was  included  a  pilot  program 
for  control  of  bank  erosion  in  the  Yazoo 
Basin  Delta  and  hill  areas,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9,500,000.  All  three  proj- 
ects then  were  accepted  In  conference 
and  included  In  the  final  version  of  the 
authorization  bill. 

The  next  step  for  these  projects  is  for 
them  to  be  voted  funds  by  Congress  to 
start  engineering  design.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  this  next  year.  Any  action 
that  will  quicken  the  development  of  the 
water  reewurces  of  our  State  Is  a  step 
toward  prosperity  in  the  future. 

MTMUMimwi   TKBT  FAdLITT 

•Hiree  years  ago.  based  on  progress  of 
the  moonshot  program,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  phased 
out  production  of  the  Saturn  rockets 
ased  in  these  space  flights.  These  rockets 
had  been  tested  at  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility — MTP— in  Hancock  County,  and 
had  been  shipped  from  there  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  in  Florida  for  use  to 
the  moonshots.  

Without  this  testing  program  MTP 
appeared  to  be  doomed  to  shut  down. 
This  would  have  been  a  disastrous  eco- 
nomic blow  to  our  gulf  coast  area,  and 
in  addition  it  seemed  clearly  unwise  to 
close  down  such  an  expensive  modem 
facility  without  exploring  all  possible 
alternative  uses.  Together  with  other 
members  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  In 
Congress  I  have  made  strong  efforts  to 
see  that  other  Government  agencies,  with 
expanding  programs,  make  use  of  the 
existing  facilities  at  MTP  and  the  sup- 
port capabilities  of  the  NASA  organiza- 
tion. We  have  been  successful  in 
assembling  at  MTF  a  diverse  group  of 
agencies,  all  engaged  In  scientific  re- 
.search  operations.  They  have  made  good 
use  of  the  facilities,  and  are  also  prof- 
iting from  betog  located  together, 
where  they  can  readily  Interchange 
information.  

These  activities  at  MTF  have  continued 
to  grow  during  1972.  We  now  have  12  dlf- 
erent  Federal  programs  operattag  there, 
and  are  still  making  further  progress. 
In  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973 
I  was  able  to  obtain  in  the  Senate  bills 
two  additions  of  funds  to  be  used  at 
MTF.  One  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  a  regional  environ- 
mental laboratory  for  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  other  would  make  money 
available  so  that  the  U.S.  Oeological 
Survey  can  provide  data  to  the  States 
of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas 
from  the  new  earth  resources  technology 
satelllt«  program.  The  information  from 
this  satellite  system,  which  deals  with 
all  land  and  water  resource  problems, 
will  be  very  useful  to  State  plwiners, 
and  to  Federal  research  laboratories 
within  our  State. 

In  addition.  1972  has  seen  assurances 
that  MTF  is  to  share  In  the  work  on  the 
coming  Space  Shuttle  program  of  NASA. 
This  reuseable  satellite  is  the  space  pro- 
gram of  the  1970'8.  The  main  engines, 
I  am  glad  to  stiy,  are  all  to  be  tested  at 


MTP.  I  think  this  decision  demonstrates 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  place 
the  Mississippi  Test  Facility  on  a 
stand-by  shut-down  basis  after  the 
Saturn  program. 

RIORWATS  AMD  AXSPOKTS 

As  you  know,  your  gasoline  taxes  sup- 
port the  bulk  of  the  programs  that  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  and  safety  of 
our  highways.  Yo\ir  Federal  taxes  go  into 
the  national  highway  trust  fund.  In 
calendar  year  1972,  about  40  million  dol- 
lars in  money  from  this  Federal  fund  is 
being  invested  in  Mississippi  roads  and 
highways. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1972  alone. 
Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $30,005.- 
636  were  authorized  in  Mississippi,  for 
highway-related  projects  with  a  total 
cost  of  $42,918,722.  This  work  is  done,  of 
coiu-se,  under  the  supervision  of  your 
very  competent  State  highway  commis- 
sion and  State  highway  department.  The 
money  financed  179  miles  of  road  and 
63  bridges.  In  addition  hazardous  high- 
way areas  were  given  special  considera- 
tion and  treatment,  railroad  crossing 
signals  were  installed,  junkyards  were 
removed  or  screened  under  the  highway 
beautiflcatlon  program,  directional  signs 
placed,  drainage  improved,  and  slopes 
protected. 

Under  the  national  highway  traflc 
safety  program,  some  28  grants  are  be- 
ing made  in  Mississippi,  in  a  total 
amount  of  about  $1,100,000.  These  grants 
involve  such  endeavors  as  driver  testing, 
films,  simulators,  support  to  emergency 
medical  assistance,  control  of  drinking 
drivers,  traffic  engtaeering,  and  other 
very  worthwhile  efforts  to  reduce  the 
tragic  accident  toll  on  highways. 

Federal  assistance  for  airport  develop- 
ment is  also  significant  to  our  State.  In 
1972.  12  grants  are  being  made  in  Mis- 
sissippi, in  a  total  amount  of  $3,124,354. 
The  largest  of  these  grants  are  for  air- 
port improvements  at  Gulfport,  Jackson, 
Bay  St.  Louis,  and  Holly  Springs.  Other 
grants  went  to  Crystsd  Springs.  Houston, 
Kosciusko,  McComb,  Waynesboro,  Wig- 
glr«,  and  Tylertown. 

EDTTCATION   TONDS 

We  are  all  very  fully  aware  of  the 
many  difQculties  that  have  been  encoun- 
tered by  our  public  school  systems  in  the 
last  several  years  because  of  Federal 
rulings,  giiidellnes,  and  court  decrees. 
These  aspects  of  our  school  problems 
are  discussed  to  another  section  of  this 
report,  and  as  indicated  there.  I  am 
hopeful  that  In  the  long  run  we  will 
reach  an  equitable  solution  to  these 
problems. 

The  education  of  our  children  and 
young  men  and  women  is  tremendously 
expensive.  It  would  be  well  if  I  reviewed 
briefly  the  Federal  fimdlng  available  to 
our  education  programs,  so  that  this  can 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
picture  of  our  dealings  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
in  school  matters. 

In  1972.  funds  received  in  Mississippi 
from  the  Office  of  Education  of  HEW 
totals  $93,255,000.  This  very  substantial 
sum  is  used  throughout  our  elementary 
and  secondary  school  systems,  our  col- 
leges, and  in  associated  educational 
endeavors. 

The  major  part  of  this  money,  about 
$56,900,000,  goes  to  elementary  and  sec- 
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omlftry  education.  About  $19,800,000  is 
laed  for  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Vocational  and  adult  education  receives 
gboot  $8,700,000.  Many  other  useful  pur- 
poMs  are  fimded,  such  as  professional 
derelopment  of  our  teachers,  education 
of  the  handicapped,  and  matching  funds 
for  our  very  fine  State  public  library 
];»t)gram. 

igULTH,    CABS,    AND    IVSTTItANCB    nUMSAUfl 

Very  large  sums  from  the  Federal 
treasury  are  allocated  to  States  for 
health  and  care  programs.  In  calendar 
year  1972.  Mississippi  will  receive  as 
grants  for  public  assistance  about  $243.- 
700,000.  "nils  money  is  used  for  main- 
tenance assistance  to  needy  persons, 
such  as  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  de- 
pendent children  deprived  of  parental 
support  or  care.  It  is  used  for  medlcsJ 
assistance  of  many  kinds,  and  for  social 
services  programs  for  children,  the  han- 
dicapped, disabled,  and  needy.  An  addi- 
tional $14,000,000  will  be  expended  for 
rehabilitation  services  and  fswsllitles  to 
assist  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons  to  prepare  for  and  obtain 
employment. 

Additional  grants  are  received  by  the 
State  for  specified  health  programs,  to 
the  amount  of  about  $19,500,000.  TOiese 
are  distributed  through  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  are  extremely  useful  in  meeting  the 
research  and  treatment  needs  of  the 
many  victims  of  £u;cldent  and  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs  for 
health  and  care,  the  social  security  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi  will  total  about 
$452,500,000  in  1972.  Tlie  bulk  of  this, 
about  $315,400,000,  is  for  old-age  tmd 
survivors  Insurance  benefit  payments. 
Another  $54,000,000  is  for  disability  in- 
surance benefit  payments.  These  social 
security  payments  are  all  imder  pro- 
grams in  which  the  recipients  have 
earned  the  benefits,  find  for  which  they 
have  paid  social  security  tsuces  through 
the  years. 

SURAL    WATXS    AND    WABTX    STBTIICB 

Rural  community  water  works  and 
waste  disposal  systems  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  health  of  our  rural  areas, 
and  they  are  essential  in  attracting  new 
businesses,  light  indirstry,  and  new  resi- 
dents in  those  areas.  To  foster  and  en- 
courage the  construction  of  these  sys- 
tems, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
loans  and  grants  to  local  governments 
and  to  nonprofit  organizations.  Con- 
struction grants  may  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  system.  Interest 
rates  on  loans  may  not  exceed  5  percent 
and  the  length  of  loans  may  not  exceed 
40  years.  The  projects  must  serve  resi- 
dents of  the  open  countryside  or  resi- 
dents of  towns  of  less  than  5.500  In  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1972  to  Mississippi.  169  loans  were 
made,  to  68  different  counties,  totalltog 
$24,777,500.  The  two  largest  loeois  were 
$1,050,000  to  the  Alcorn  County  Water 
Association,  and  $913,000  to  the  West 
Lamar  Utility  Association.  Loans  of  over 
half  a  million  dollars  were  made  to  Wes- 
son, Hazlehurst.  North  Covtagton  Water 
Association.  Olive  Branch,  and  South- 
west Jones  Water  Association,  and  there 
were  many  other  loans  to  excess  of  $200,- 
000.  It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures 


that  these  are  enterprises  of  consider- 
able magnitude  and  scope. 

TTilrty-seven  grants  were  made  for 
water  or  waste  systems  in  Mississippi  this 
year,  totaltog  $1,822,100.  Six  of  these 
were  for  $100,000  or  more,  to  the  town  of 
Derma,  Harmony  Water  Association  to 
Clarke  Coimty.  North  Covington  Water 
Association,  Poor  House  Water  Associa- 
tion to  Grenada  County.  Town  of  Artesia. 
and  East  Madison  Water  Association. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  which  is  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report,  Increased  author- 
izations are  available  for  rural  water  and 
wcMte  systems,  and  increased  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  their  Importance  to  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  the  rural  areas  of  our 
nation.  I  intend,  as  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  to 
continue  mv  efforts  to  see  that  these  pro- 
grams receive  a  more  rapid  rate  of  fund- 
tog. 

I  believe  it  should  be  a  goal  to  strive 
toward  to  have  every  rural  commimlty  in 
Mississippi  served  by  a  good  water  sys- 
tem and  an  adequate  sewage  disposal 
system  and  treatment  plant.  The  goal 
will  take  time  and  effort  to  attata,  but  it 
is  possible  to  achieve  it.  with  time.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  real  keys  to  the  consist- 
ent growth  of  oiu*  economy,  the  health 
and  well  being  of  our  people,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  environment. 

tTRBAN   WATEB    AND   WASR   STnTMS 

Just  as  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration provides  financial  assistance  for 
rural  water  and  waste  systems,  so  do 
three  other  Federal  agencies  have  pro- 
prams  to  assist  towns  larger  than  6.500 
population  with  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects. Tliese  are  the  Department  of 
Houstog  smd  Urban  Development,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Economic  Development  Agency. 
Each  provides  these  grants  for  different 
reasons,  and  under  authorities  of  dif- 
ferent laws,  but  the  end  results  are  the 
same.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  able  to 
obtato  much  needed  financial  assistance 
in  provldtog  essential  public  facilities 
that  are  very  expensive  and  difficult  to 
finance  entirely  out  of  local  resources. 

The  Department  of  HUD  makes  such 
grants  as  a  part  of  their  community  de- 
velopment program.  In  addition,  this 
Department  also  makes  loans  for  bulld- 
Ing  public  facilities.  This  year  HUD  is 
making  grants  in  Mississippi  for  water 
and  sewer  systems  that  total  almost  $8 
million,  and  loems  of  about  $750,000. 
Among  the  cities  that  have  supplemented 
their  large  local  investments  with  HUD 
grsmts  for  water  or  sewer  ssrstems  are 
iuka.  New  Albany,  and  Amory. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
makes  wastewater  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram to  matotato  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  water  to  our  rivers.  lakes,  and 
streams.  This  year  EPA  Is  making  over 
$16  minion  In  grants  for  treatment 
plants,  sewerF.  and  pump  stations. 
Twenty-six  Mississippi  cities  and  towns 
are  utlllztog  these  grants  to  assist  in  im- 
proving their  public  facilities.  Grants 
over  a  minion  dollars  each  were  made 
at  Jackson,  Grenada,  and  Oxford:  about 
half  a  million  dollars  at  Pascagoula  and 
Vlcksburg;  over  $100,000  at  New  Albany, 
Union,    Greenville,    HoUandale,    Inver- 


ness. Lambert,  and  Wesson;  and  to  le 
amounts  to  many  towns.  From  a  Federal 
potot  of  view  the  construction  accom- 
plished with  these  grants  is  a  valuable 
part  of  the  national  drive  to  Improve  the 
environment  by  keeptog  the  waters  of 
the  country  clean,  and  from  a  State  and 
local  point  of  view  the  grants  enable 
communities  that  are  already  hard 
pressed  ftoanclally  to  provide  faculties 
that  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  to  develop  their  econ- 
omies. 

The  programs  to  this  field  of  activity 
carried  out  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment AgCTicy  are  discussed  with  the  other 
programs  of  that  agency  in  the  section 
of  this  report  that  follows. 

BOOKomc  DrvzLortmrr  pbojccti 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, established  by  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  n'  1965, 
assists  in  developing  the  economy  of 
areas  where  tmemployment  is  above 
average  or  where  family  tocome  rates  are 
lower  than  average.  Grants  and  loans 
are  made  by  EDA  for  public  works,  such 
as  water  and  sewer  systems,  that  will  en- 
courage economic  growth.  Business  loans 
are  also  msule  to  establish  todustrial 
facilities  and  Increase  payrolls  in  these 
areas,  to  Improve  the  economic  .situation. 

So  far  in  Mississippi  in  1972,  as  this  re- 
port is  written,  the  EDA  has  made  ex- 
penditures of  $4,759,811,  and  other  ap- 
plications are  pendtog. 

Grants  were  made  for  14  water  or 
sewer  systems  in  amounts  var>ing  from 
$23,400  to  $1,077,000.  Seven  other  water 
and  sewer  grants  were  made  as  supple- 
ments to  grants  from  other  Federal 
agencies,  in  amounts  up  to  $180,000. 

EDA  grants  were  made  for  develop- 
ment of  Industrial  parks  to  Copiah  and 
Harrison  Counties  in  the  amoxmts  of 
$133,000  and  $419,000  respectively,  and 
for  $590,000  for  industrial  port  develop- 
ment in  Hancock  Coimty,  Twenty  two 
grants  were  made  for  planning  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  developtog  projects  to 
improve  economic  conditions,  and  a  busi- 
ness loan  of  $27,800  was  made  in  Sun- 
flower County  for  a  vegetable  processtog 
plant. 

I  totend  to  press  for  approval  of  the 
remalntog  applications  that  are  pending 
for  the  year.  These  are  excellent  pro- 
grams, very  useful  to  developing  our 
economy,  and  I  am  pletwed  with  the  suc- 
cess we  have  had  In  obtalntog  them. 

TBX   OTTjrBOAT   "0Al«O" 

As  I  indicated  in  my  report  to  you  ls«t 
year.  I  have  been  working  on  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  Gunboat 
Cairo,  and  for  displaying  it  at  the  Na- 
tional Military  Park  in  Vlcksburg.  I  pre- 
pared and  totroduced  a  bill  in  April 
1971,  together  with  Senator  Eastland,  to 
accomplish  this.  A  similar  bill  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  Mississippi 
delegation  there. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  after  much  effort 
and  numerous  delays,  the  bill  has  been 
passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  agreement  reached  on  a  com- 
promise solution  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill,  and  the  legis- 
lation has  been  cleared  to  send  to  the 
President  to  sign  to  to  law.  This  Is  the 
authorization  for  the  project,  of  course, 
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«nd  not  the  actual  appropriation  of  the 
money  to  accomplish  the  work  The  lat- 
ter will  be  a  subsequent  congressional 
action,  which  I  hope  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  next  Congress. 

The  Gunboat  Cairo  was  one  of  seven 
ironclads  which  were  part  of  the  Union 
Western  Flotilla.  The  Cairo  was  a  part 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Squadron  and 
participated  in  the  campaign  against 
Vicksburg.  She  was  sunk  in  the  Yazoo 
River  on  December  12.  1862,  by  two  elec- 
trically detonated  underwater  mines, 
then  called  torpedoes.  The  vessel  was 
raised  during  the  period  1960-63.  It  is 
now  at  a  shipyard  at  Pascagoula.  and 
the  many  artifacts  recovered  with  it  are 
in  storage.       „ 

The  Cair&hAd  been  launched  at  St. 
Louis  in  January.  1862.  The  vessel  was 
built  by  James  B.  Eads.  who  built  the 
Eads  Bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
Louis,  and  designed  and  built  the  jetties 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
She  is  175  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  and 
the  wooden  hull  is  covered  with  2'2 
inches  of  iron  armor  plate. 

This  unusual  vessel,  with  its  many  arti- 
facts, will  be  a  unique  historical  exhibit, 
and  when  displayed  in  the  militfry  park 
in  Vicksburg,  will  help  to  draw  many  ad- 
ditional  visitors   to   Mississippi. 

WATKaSHID    PBOJBCTS 

Mississippi  receives  much  fine  assist- 
ance from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
SCS  works  with  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts,  State  planning  and  devel- 
opment districts,  county  governments, 
towns,  landowners  in  land  treatment 
measures,  soil  surveys,  structiiral  meas- 
ures for  flood  protection,  resource  con- 
servation and  protection,  water  supply, 
and  recreation  projects.  They  provide 
expert  technical  assistance  and  serve  as 
the  agency  through  which  Federal  fxinds 
are  provided  for  watershed  projects  under 
Public  Law  566  of  1954.  and  flood  pro- 
tection projects  under  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944. 

In  1972.  $8,343,220  was  obligated  for 
watershed  and  flood  protection  projects. 
This  included  almost  $4  million  for  14 
watershed  projects  in  26  counties.  The 
projects  underway  include  Chunky  River. 
Muddy  Creek  in  Tippah  County.  Second 
Creek  in  Adams  County,  Tescumbia 
River.  Upper  Bogue  Phalia.  Chiwapa, 
Standing  Pine.  Town  Creek  in  Lee,  Pon- 
totoc. Prentiss,  and  Union  Counties.  Tri- 
County  Hopson  Bayou.  Big  Creek  in  Jas- 
per. Jones  and  Smith  Counties.  Chuqua- 
tonchee.  Holllday  Creek,  Richland  Creek. 
£ind  Upper  Leaf  River. 

Flood  prevention  projects  were  allo- 
cated $4,415,000.  These  included  five 
projects  in  the  Little  Tallahatchie  Basin, 
in  Benton,  Marshall,  Tate,  Yazoo,  Car- 
roll, Montgomery,  Chicasaw.  Webster, 
Grenada.  Tallahatchie.  Yalobusha.  La- 
fayette. Holmes,  and  LeFlore  Counties. 

This  Is  very  effective  work  that  is  being 
done  to  conserve  the  irreplaceable  nat- 
ursQ  resources  of  soil  and  water  and  pro- 
tect the  environment.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  support  these  and  future  SCS 
projects  strongly. 

AFPALACHIAN    COMMISSION    ntOGRAMS 

In  1967  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
the  Senate  resulted  In  a  change  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 


of  1965,  so  that  the  20  northeast  counties 
of  Mississippi  became  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  financed  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  The 
purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  stimulate 
the  economy  In  the  areas  covered  by  the 
act,  which  extend  southwesterly  from  a 
part  of  New  York  State  to  the  northeast- 
em  part  of  our  own  State. 

We  are  in  the  fifth  fiscal  year  since  my 
amendment  was  approved.  Since  that 
time  projects  with  a  total  cost  of  over 
$70  million  have  been  completed  or  ap- 
proved. About  $25.5  million  in  Appalach- 
ian funds,  $20  million  in  other  Federal 
funds,  and  $24.5  million  in  locally  raised 
money  have  been  expended  or  budgeted 
for  these  projects. 

During  this  calendar  year  projects 
with  a  total  cost  of  over  $21  million  have 
been  fimded.  utilizing  $7.2  million  in 
Appalachian  money,  and  $9.5  in  other 
Federal  funds,  together  with  almost  $5 
million  in  State  and  local  money. 

These  are  projects  of  many  varieties, 
but  all  serve  purposes  of  health,  educa- 
tion, or  economic  development.  They  in- 
clude access  roads  to  industrial  parks, 
vocational  training  facilities,  expansions 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  child  care  and 
training  facilities,  and  the  Improvement 
of  jimlor  coUege  equipment  and  build- 
ings. Among  the  largest  projects  are  the 
New  Albany  water  and  sewer  project  with 
a  total  cost  of  $2.3  million,  the  Alcorn 
Water  System  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million 
dollars,  and  the  Columbus  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  at  a  cost  of  over  $5  million. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  csu-efully  the  budget  submis- 
sions for  the  Appalachian  Commission 
programs.  These  projects  accomplish 
much  good,  and  I  am  pleased  that  Mis- 
sissippi has  taken  full  advantage  of  them, 
within  the  20  cotmties  that  are  eligible. 

I  have  voiced  my  view  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Conunlsslon  that  it  is  time  that 
the  Appalachian  corridor  highway  pro- 
gram, which  to  date  has  not  come  south 
of  Tennessee  or  west  of  Georgia,  be  ex- 
tended to  Mississippi.  I  will  continue  to 
seek  authorization  and  funding  for  this 
extension. 

NATIONAL   PARKS 

Last  year,  when  the  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  established  on  some 
of  the  islands  off  our  gull  coast,  this 
made  the  U.S.  National  Park  in  our 
State.  The  other  two,  of  course,  are  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway  ar.d  the  Vicks- 
burg National  Military  Park. 

These  national  parks  are  a  great  asset 
to  our  State,  and  I  make  a  special  effort 
to  support  their  activities.  They  are  very 
convenient  for  Mlssissippians  to  visit, 
and  in  addition  they  attract  many  people 
from  outside  the  State,  and  constitute  Ein 
essential  part  of  our  growing  tourism  in- 
dustry. The  National  PEwk  Service  does 
a  fine  job  of  running  the  parks,  and 
should  be  congratulated  for  the  high 
standard  of  appearance  that  is  main- 
tained on  the  premises  and  the  unfailing 
courtesy  their  employees  show  the 
public. 

Further,  the  Nations^  Park  Service 
spends  a  very  considerable  Eimount  of 
money  in  our  State.  This  year  $700,000 


will  be  spent  at  the  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore,  almost  $4  million  at 
the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  and  over 
$400,000  at  the  National  Military  Park  in 
Vicksburg.  These  amounts  of  money  are 
a  significant  addition  to  the  growing 
economy  of  our  State.  It  is  good  business 
to  have  the  parks,  as  well  as  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  them. 

THB    U.S.    NAVAL    HOMK 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  United 
States  Navy  has  chosen  Gulfport,  Min^ 
as  the  site  of  its  home  for  veterans.  Tlie 
Navy  Home  has  been  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  since  the  mid-1800's.  The 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Home  is  to 
provide  an  honorable  and  comfortable 
home  for  old  and  disabled  personnel  of 
the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  while  operating  as  a  part  of  the 
Navy,  who  are  entitled  to  benefits  of  the 
institution. 

The  cost  of  renovating  the  present 
home  would  have  been  too  great  and 
prospects  for  expansion  too  limited  to 
justify  spending  the  large  sums  of  money 
to  support  it  due  to  crowded  conditions 
there.  The  Navy  decided  that  the  location 
in  Gulfport  would  save  the  Government 
money  and  provide  better  services  and 
facilities  for  the  men  who  live  in  the 
center. 

The  Navy  completely  reviewed  its 
needs  and  based  its  recommendation  to 
move  to  Gulfport  on  several  factors,  in- 
cluding the  availability  and  desirability 
of  existing  Government-owned  property 
in  the  gulf  coast  area  and  the  fact  that 
a  Veterans'  hospital  and  the  Navy's 
Seabee  base  are  located  there.  The  Navy 
Home  will  be  constructed  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy, 
which  is  presently  Keesler  Air  Force  Base 
Annex  Three.  The  Air  Force  personnel 
now  stationed  at  the  Annex  will  be 
transferred  to  facilities  at  the  main 
Keesler  base  in  Biloxl  with  no  loss  of  jobs 
or  manpower. 

The  Gulfport  site  was  chosen  after  an 
exhaustive  study  of  many  sites  all  over 
the  nation.  The  Navy  narrowed  its  list 
down  to  six  possible  sites  and  conducted 
extensive  investigations  to  select  the  site 
most  likely  to  save  tax  money  and  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  services  to  the 
veterans  who  will  use  the  facility.  The 
fact  that  our  gulf  coast  was  selected  is 
further  proof  that  our  State  is  blessed 
with  a  most  attractive  climate  and  favor- 
able living  conditions. 

The  Navy  expects  that  by  1975  the 
facility  will  house  some  600  retired  sailore 
and  marines,  in  contrast  to  the  262  resi- 
dents now  housed  at  the  Philadelphia 
installation.  The  annual  salaries  for 
civilian  employees  at  the  Naval  Home 
presently  total  over  S-  million,  and  this 
E>ayroll  will  increase  with  the  Increased 
number  of  residents.  A  high-rise,  apart- 
ment-type complex  will  be  constructed  at 
the  site  to  provide  living  space  for  the 
retirees.  Roads,  support  facilities,  and 
administration  buildings  will  also  be 
built,  making  this  one  of  the  finest  in- 
stallations of  its  kind.  The  estimated 
ultimate  cost  of  the  project  will  be  ap- 
proximately $11  million  dollars. 

The  location  of  the  national  Navy 
Home  in  Gulfport  is  very  good  news  for 
Mississippi.  It  will  meun  a  great  deal  to 
the  entire  State. 
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BJVIBON.>tENTAL  LAW  StUTS  AND  TH«  POWK« 
CKISI8 

As  chairman  of  the  PubUc  Work  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  I  held 
hearings  this  year  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral weeks.  A  clear  pattern  emerged 
which  concerns  me  very  deeply,  involv- 
ing all  public  works,  but  especially  elec- 
tric power. 

-Hie  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  testified  that  the  Nation's 
(tenand  for  electric  power  will  quadruple 
by  1990.  He  said  that  for  the  first  time 
in  our  peacetime  history  the  energy  sit- 
uation approaches  a  condition  of  na- 
tional crisis.  Environmental  com-t  suits 
have  slowed  the  development  of  energy 
resources  such  as  off-shore  oil  and  gas, 
the  siting  of  new  powerplants,  and  li- 
censing of  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  Chairman  of  TVA  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
confirm  that  an  electric  power  crisis  is 
at  hand.  In  many  areas,  the  power  re- 
serves to  meet  peak  summer  and  winter 
loads  are  simply  not  available. 

Plainly,  the  situation  in  the  power  field 
Is  thoroughly  out  of  hand,  and  in  a 
turmoil.  Here  the  Nation  is  faced  with 
a  power  crisis,  and  almost  certain  brown- 
outs or  blackouts,  and  our  hands  are  tied 
by  confrontations  in  the  courts.  The 
same  thing  is  occurring  in  all  the  fields 
of  public  works — in  fiood  control,  harbor 
and  waterway  projects,  highways  or  any 
public  improvement  project.  Projects  are 
halted  in  the  middle  of  construction  at 
tremendous  cost  to  the  Grovemment — 
benefits  of  projects  are  foregone  while 
construction  costs  mount — commimitles 
are  denied  the  projects  they  want  be- 
cause outsiders  object — all  at  great  cost. 

Projects  of  all  kinds  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  environmental  groups  and 
their  lawyers.  I  dare  say  that  if  you  tried 
to  build  the  Statue  of  Liberty  today,  you 
would  have  an  environmental  lawsuit  on 
your  hands. 

In  our  State,  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  Waterway  was  halted  for  over  a  yeai- 
by  a  court  suit  being  handled  by  the 
lawyers  of  a  New  York  environmental 
organization.  The  cost  of  this  delay  In 
benefits  foregone  and  in  increased  con- 
struction costs  can  run  into  millions. 
The  bond  posted  by  the  plaintiff  in  this 
case  was  $1.  This  particular  case 
has  been  settled.  I  am  glad  to  say,  and 
as  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the 
construction  work  is  proceeding.  Never- 
theless, this  is  a  case  where  unnecessary 
delays  have  occurred  in  a  project  which 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  which  has 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  region. 

I  believe  in  conserving  natural  re- 
sources and  protecting  the  environment. 
I  also  believe  in  economic  progress,  which 
we  must  have  in  order  to  achieve  our 
environmental  goals.  What  I  oppose 
completely  is  the  situation  which  en- 
ables almost  any  group,  whatever  its  size, 
name,  or  purposes,  to  file  a  suit  against 
any  Federal  project,  however  worthy, 
and  be  able  to  halt  it  temporarily,  at 
no  risk  to  the  group  and  at  great  cost  to 
the  Govenunent  and  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  area  and  need  the  project. 

I  think  this  Is  an  excessive  opportuni- 
ty for  Irresponsible  actions.  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  that  the  courts  require 
a  proper  bond  in  these  cases — one  that 


represents  the  size  of  the  possible  dam- 
age to  the  government  and  the  people 
of  the  area,  resulting  from  project 
delay. 

I  think  there  is  good  cause  for  deep 
concern  on  the  part  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  all  citizens.  Our  public 
works  programs  are  slowly  being  ground 
to  a  halt,  and  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in 
electrical  power.  The  crisis  can  be 
solved,  but  not  if  environmental  ex- 
tremism is  allowed  to  halt  the  economic 
progress  we  need  so  badly  In  order  to 
pay  the  back  debts  that  are  owed  for 
having  abused  the  environment  in  the 
past,  and  to  clean  up  our  land,  air  smd 
water. 

This  is  a  problem  that  Congress  must 
face,  and  it  caimot  wait  too  long  for 
solution.  I  intend  to  do  my  part  in  the 
coming  sessions  of  Congress  to  try  to 
arrive  at  an  equitable  and  practical 
legislative  solution  to  this  complex 
problem. 

TAXES    AND    TBM    NATIONAL    BtTDCET 

The  events  of  this  year  confirm  in 
my  mind  more  strongly  than  ever  a  con- 
clusion that  I  think  has  been  clear  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  conclu- 
sion for  any  of  lis  to  have  to  face,  but 
I  believe  that  the  state  of  the  national 
budget  is  such  that  a  tax  Increase  is 
inevitable. 

Since  1930,  this  nation  1ms  been  em- 
barked on  a  consistent  poUcy  of  spend- 
ing, more  than  it  earned.  Of  the  last 
42  years,  there  have  been  only  6  years 
where  the  budget  showed  a  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  these  were  only 
moderate  surpluses.  On  the  contrary, 
many  budget  deficits  have  been  ex- 
tremely large,  and  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  of  a  magnitude  that  should 
alarm  every  American  citizen. 

The  3-year  period  tliat  will  end  with 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  see  a  deficit 
of  over  100  billion  dollars.  This  will  be 
over  a  fifth  of  the  total  national  debt 
that  we  have  accimiulated  since  we  be- 
came a  nation.  The  United  States  is  go- 
ing downhill,  at  runaway  speed,  toward 
bankruptcy.  If  this  is  not  stopped  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  then  I  have  a  real 
fear  of  inabiUty  to  have  representative 
government  that  will  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  remedy.  We  are  reaching  a  fiscal 
crisis. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  Senate  floor, 
referring  to  this  fiscal  situation.  I  com- 
mented that  President  Nixon  and  mem- 
bers of  his  Administration  have  made 
many  hard  decisions  over  the  last  4 
years,  for  which  I  commended  him  at 
the  time,  and  have  supported  his  posi- 
tion in  many  instances.  I  said  that  I 
wanted  to  suggest  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive that  he  should  tell  the  American 
people:  "Of  course,  we  cannot  go  on 
year  after  year  spending  far  more  each 
year  than  we  have.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not continue  to  add  new  programs  and 
extend  old  ones,  all  on  deficit  spending. 
Of  course,  we  must  buckle  up  our  belts 
and  do  on  a  little  less  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  fiscal  system  and  our  free 
and  open  economy.  Of  course,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  increase  tsixes  some 
just  to  avoid  going  further  In  the  red. 
and  thus  bringing  to  the  brink  of  disas- 
ter our  financial  struct;u«.  both  public 
and  private,  throughout  the  Nation."  I 


pointed  out  that  the  people  already 
know  these  things,  anyway.  The  com- 
monsense  of  the  common  man  tells  him 
they  are  true.  He  is  enttUed  to  have 
them  pointed  out  by  those  at  the  top 
in  authority. 

Tlie  most  important  problem  before 
this  nation  today  is  to  get  the  Federal 
finances  in  order.  Prosperity  without 
fiscal  responsibility  is  not  po.ssible. 

COMMXrm     WOKK 

The  matters  I  liave  discussed  so  far  in 
this  report  are  for  the  most  parts  those 
which  are  of  direct  interest  to  Mlssissip- 
pians because  they  effect  their  daUy 
lives,  their  work,  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  These  matters  are  of 
mtense  interest  to  me.  of  course,  and 
to  them  I  devote  a  large  part  of  my  time 
and  effort. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents,  each  Senator  has  addi- 
tional duties.  The  Senate  as  a  body  is  an 
organization  that  represents  the  union 
of  50  States,  with  each  State  eqxially 
represented.  A  Senator  speaks  for  his 
State  in  national  matters,  and  acts  for 
his  State  in  the  passage  of  legislation, 
for  when  the  legislation  is  signed  into 
law  the  people  of  his  State — and  all 
States — are  obligated  to  obey  the  law. 
This  is  a  responsibility  which  of  course 
is  taken  very  serioiisl}'  by  members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  formulation  of  legislation  is  large- 
ly accomplished  in  committees,  each 
having  jurisdiction  over  si>ecifled  activi- 
ties of  government  When  a  bill  is  pre- 
pared hearings  are  held,  alternatives  are 
explored,  and  thorough  consideration  is 
given  to  the  detailed  requirements  of  the 
proposed  law.  Consequently,  committee 
work  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  ef- 
forts of  each  Senator,  and  the  assign- 
ments to  committees  that  he  holds  are 
important  to  what  he  Is  able  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  feel  very  fortunate  in  my  committee 
assignments.  Tliey  require  much  time 
and  hard  work,  but  they  give  me  oppor- 
tunities to  (larticipate  in  the  formulation 
of  legislation  that  is  important  to  tiie 
State  of  Mississippi  and  to  the  nation. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  one 
of  the  major  committees  of  the  Senate, 
which  deals  with  all  milltarj'  matters  in- 
volving the  military'  protection  and  se- 
ciuity  of  the  American  people.  The  woric 
of  this  committee  is  not  only  of  para- 
mount Importance  concerning  our  na- 
tional security  but  also  oiir  support  of 
the  security  of  the  free  worid.  As  chair- 
man, I  have  gotten  into  man>-  policies 
of  the  entire  Government  because  the 
subject  of  national  security  is  vast  and 
related  to  many  other  aspects  of  our 
society. 

Every  year,  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  to  authorize  funds  for  prociue- 
ment  of  weapons,  an  amount  that  is 
about  one-quarter  of  the  total  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget.  This  year,  the 
committee  held  19  days  of  hearings  over 
a  period  of  four  months  and  th«i  met  in 
executive  session  for  10  days  to  deter- 
mine, to  the  best  of  its  ability,  how  most 
wisely  to  spend  money  on  weapon  sys- 
tems to  achieve  the  maximum  defense  at 
the  minimum  cost.  The  bill  we  reported 
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out  WM  debated  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
8  days,  went  to  conference  with  the 
House,  and  became  law  on  September 
26,  1972.  with  most  of  the  decisions  ol 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
intact. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  weapon  systems,  and  the 
committee  held  a  hearing  in  May.  as  a 
continuation  of  hearings  that  began  last 
December,  \n  an  effort  to  understand  and 
perhape  suggest  remedies  to  the  prob- 
lems of  cost  and  waste  in  weapon  pro- 
duction. I  am  determined  that  we  not 
waste  $1  that  is  spent  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country — that  every  dollar 
win  yield  full  value.  My  main  objective, 
though,  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  be  and  always  has 
been,  a  strong  national  defense.  We  can 
trim  the  defense  budget  by  better  pro- 
curement practices  and  other  means,  but 
we  must  contmue  to  have  essential  mod- 
em weapons  and  quality  men. 

I  serve  on  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Committee,  a  major  committee  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  moon  landing 
program  and  space  exploration.  I  am 
also  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  for  the 
Senate. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  has  the  duty  of  acting 
upon  and  approving  or  modlfj^ing  &il 
requests  for  funds  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  Only  two 
other  Democrats  are  senior  to  me  on 
this  major  committee,  and  I  serve  on  six 
of  its  subcommittees.  This  also  involves 
serving  on  important  conference  com- 
mittees to  resolve  differences  between 
House  and  Senate  appropriations  bills 
and  to  write  these  bills  in  final  form.  As 
I  mentioned  previously.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, which  establishes  the  fund- 
ing level  for  all  such  projects  through- 
out the  Nation. 

In  Aug\ist  of  this  year  I  accepted  an 
assignment  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. This  committee  is  made  up 
of  six  members  each  from  the  House  and 
Senate,  together  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  ac- 
cepted this  assignment  because  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  an  area  of  activ- 
ity that  miist  receive  major  emphasis  in 
the  immediate  future  and  In  the  com- 
ing years.  The  fiscal  policies  of  this  Na- 
tion must  be  restored  to  a  raticoiskl  basis. 
so  that  there  is  an  end  to  the  continual 
practice  of  extravagance,  is  siiending 
more  than  our  income  each  year. 

The  time  I  devote  to  committee  work  Is 
in  my  judgment  well  spent,  for  it  permits 
me  to  look  after  the  interests  of  my 
State  and  Its  people  in  the  formulation 
of  the  public  laws  of  our  Nation. 

CXJNCI.TTSION 

The  problems,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, that  our  Nation  has  had  to  face 
in  1972  have  been  many  and  difficult.  The 
situation  has  been  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  It  has  been  an  election  year  as 
weU.  This  has  not  made  the  passage  of 
legislation  &ny  easier.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  situation,  however,  the 
92d  Congress  made  good  progress  in  many 
respects  In  the  secoiMl  session,  and  the 


groundwork  has  been  done  for  much  ad- 
ditional progress  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress. There  is  much  hard  work  ahead, 
and  the  diversities  of  public  opinion  on 
many  important  matters  will  challenge 
the  abihties  of  all  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

In  closing,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  thank  the  people  of  Mississippi 
for  the  trust  and  confidence  they  have 
extended  to  me.  I  am  intensely  grateful 
for  their  loyalty,  and  determined  to 
demonstrate  my  loyalty  to  them.  Each 
day  is  a  new  challenge  to  me  to  do  my 
utmost  for  my  State  and  its  fine  people. 
I  look  forward  to  1973  with  anticipation, 
and  with  complete  trust  in  the  qualities 
of  the  American  people  and  the  destiny 
of  our  great  Nation. 

I  shall  appreciate  suggestions,  observa- 
tions, and  constructive  criticism. 


AVIATION'S  ROLE  IN  THE  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  OP  CANADA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  On 
August  9  of  this  year  the  Abbotsf  ord  In- 
ternational Air  Show  Symposium  was 
held  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  I 
have  been  reviewing  an  address  which 
was  given  at  that  air  show  by  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Ripa  who  Is  the  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  Porter  and  Ripa  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  in  Morristown,  NJ.  I  be- 
lieve that  address  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  those  who  are  involved  in  the 
growth  potential  of  aviation.  Mr.  Ripa's 
remarks  are  of  particular  value  to  aU 
who  are  concerned  about  comprehensive 
planning  for  facilities  to  accommodate 
general  aviation  aircraft. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  to  insert  the 
text  of  Mr.  Ripa's  address  in  the  Rigors, 
and  I  wish  to  recommend  it  to  the  plan- 
ners who  must  consider  the  needs  of  the 
coming  generations  in  their  proposals 
for  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    Aviation     Can    CoMTUBUxa    to    thb 
Economic  Gsowtu  or  Cakada 
(An  addr«ss  by  Louis  O.  Blpa) 

It  l3  excitiJi^  to  be  ber«  lu  beauUlui,  cleaa, 
wide  opea  Canada. 

It  Is  eixcltliig  because  one  can't  help  but 
feel  that  ihis  is  where  tiie  Tuture  Is.  Here, 
la  tills  beautiful  country,  you  have  the  re- 
sources, the  land,  the  people  to  build  an 
economy  that  coiUd  become  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  follow. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  how  I 
believe  aviation  can  play  a  vital  role  In  help- 
ing to  build  a  great  futiire  for  Canada. 

Tou.  here  In  Canada,  are  in  a  fortunate 
position.  Tou  can  profit  from  mlfrtates  we 
have  made  in  the  United  States. 

In  many  areas  we  did  not  looJc  far  enough 
Into  the  future — to  the  day  when  a  large 
part  of  the  world's  commerce  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  airplane.  In  many  of  our 
congested  urban  centers  where  aklr  transport 
Is  vitally  needed,  it  is  not  conveniently  avail- 
able because  we  did  not  provide  adequate 
faculties  for  airports  when  those  areas  were 
stUl  young  and  growing. 

Today.  In  many  areas  where  we  need  air- 
ports, the  land  Is  not  available.  And  many 
businessmen  who  must  rely  on  speedy  trans- 
portation are  finding  themselves  stymied. 
Some  are  moving  to  new  areas  where  they 
can  find  the  transportation  facllltlM  they 
need. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  transportation  to  an  economy. 


Tou  can  look  back  In  history  to  the  earliest 
days  of  w(»ld  tzad*  and  commerce.  In  the 
ITth  and  iSth  centuries,  the  thriving  cities 
of  the  world  were  atmptxtM,  heraiise  shipping 
was  the  major  means  of  transportation. 

In  the  19tb  Century,  the  railroads  q>read 
ribbons  of  steel  across  the  United  States  and 
new  cities  sprang  up.  Theae  were  cities  on 
the  Main  Line — cities  connected  to  the  sw- 
ports  by  new  tran^jcrtation,  the  railroad. 

Then  came  the  amazing  20th  century  with 
highways  Btreu:bing  from  coast  to  cosst. 
reaching  into  and  opening  up  stUl  new 
areas. 

Before  the  end  of  this  century  a  new  and 
dynamic  Air  Age  was   unfolding. 

Now,  we  are  in  that  Air  Age  and,  un- 
fortunately, many  officials  and  Planners  are 
not  ready  for  it.  Their  thinking  is  atui  bogged 
down  in  yesterday's  problems  and  not  mov- 
ing toward  tomorrow's  answers. 

In  this  Air  Age,  for  example,  one  of  Uis 
key  vehicles  will  have  to  be  the  STOL  air- 
craft. In  the  United  States  we  have  made  very 
Uttle  progress  in  developing  such  a  vetiicle. 
We  talk  a  lot  about  STOL  ports,  but  we  have 
developed  no  STOL  aircraft.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Canada,  with  its  deHaviland 
Twin  Otters  and  Buflalos,  Is  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  young,  dynamic,  fast-eprowing  power 
in  the  community  of  nations,  you  tiers  in 
Canada  may  have  a  special  sensitivity  to 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
you  are  already  a  leader  in  the  area  of  STOL 
aircraft. 

In  this  new  Air  Age,  the  airplane  has  al- 
ready had  an  enormous  impact  in  siiaptag 
world  commerce.  It  has  shrunken  the  earth 
to  a  fraction  of  its  former  size.  When  I  was 
a  boy — and  I'm  not  ail  that  ancient — people 
who  wanted  to  travel  from  New  Tork  to  Los 
Angeles  boarded  a  train  and  travelled  for 
three  days.  Today,  of  course,  they  climb 
aboard  a  747.  and  in  the  tlnw  It  takes  to 
have  dinner  and  see  a  good  movie,  they  are  in 
Lo6  Angeles. 

Time  is  money  to  people  in  business,  and 
the  airplane  buys  them  time. 

But  it  does  more  than  that.  It  is  unique 
among  all  systems  of  transportation  in  two 
respects.  One,  it  can  cross  both  land  and 
water  masses.  T-jvo,  the  airplane,  unlike  any 
other  means  of  transportation.  Is  a  link  to 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

A  ship  can  take  you  from  one  seaport  to 
another.  A  train  goes  where  the  rails  take 
It.  Even  the  highway  goes  North  or  South, 
East  or  West,  from  polnt-to-polnt.  But  air 
craft  can  go  in  any  direction  to  any  place 
where  there  is  an  airport — be  It  a  big  urban 
center,  a  rural  area,  a  farm,  a  construction 
project,  or  even  a  factory.  And  when  I  say 
to  a  factory,  I  mean  exactly  that. 

Many  plants  in  the  United  States  now  have 
their  own  heliports  j\ist  outside  their  execu- 
tive offices.  Hard  pressed  top  executives  cant 
aflord  to  waste  valuable  time  on  congested 
roads  leading  to  major  air  terminals.  Time  Is 
too  precious.  So  many  of  them  use  heli- 
copters. 

But  there  Is  an  even  newer  development 
to  help  industry  take  full  advantage  of  the 
airplane's  speed  and  versatility.  This  is  the 
industrial  airpark.  It  is  a  planned  industrial 
community  buUt  around  an  SLlrport.  specifi- 
cally designed  to  serve  the  sxirroundlng 
industries.  There  are  many  such  develop- 
ments in  the  United  Stater  and  more  are 
springing  up  all  the  time. 

In  the  old  days,  some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber, advertisements  for  Indiistrial  property 
frequently  carried  the  line,  "private  railroad 
siding".  In  the  years  ahead  that  line  wUl 
read,  "adjacent  to  edrport". 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  it  was  exciting  to 
be  here.  It's  exciting  t>ecause  you  can  sense 
the  potential  all  around  you  in  this  great 
country.  And  it's  exciting  because  things 
can  happen  so  fast  today.  What  took  50 
years  for  us  to  accomplish  tn  the  tJhlted 
States  In  the  way  of  Industrial  devtiopment. 
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}oa  here  in  Canada  may  be  abU  to  aooom- 
gUah  In  ten  years,  or  even  leaa. 
'  jlie  key  to  Canada's  future  lies  In  plan- 
ning. I  dont  mean  planning  for  today's 
oMds.  I  mean  planning  that  takes  into  oon- 
ilderaUon  the  next  generation — and  the  g«n- 
tratioii  after  that. 

One  of  the  major  aviation  problems  we 
are  faced  with  in  the  Unlt«l  States  today 
to  that  of  separating  commercial  airliners 
from  private  aircraft.  We  face  that  prob- 
lem—and It  Js  a  gigantic  one — because  in  our 
planning  we  never  took  Into  consUleratlon 
Uie  next  generation,  and  the  generation  after 

that. 

Wliat  good  is  It  to  get  acroaa  the  country 
in  five  hours.  If  It  takes  you  2  >4 -hours  on 
congested  roads  to  get  to  the  airport  and 
2>4 -hours  to  get  from  It  at  the  other  end? 

It  takes  no  great  sage  to  foresee  a  vastly 
expanded  fleet  of  private  aircraft  in  the  years 
ikbaad.  If  a  man  who  owns  a  private  aircraft 
wants  to  make  connection  with  an  airline 
for  a  long  trip,  why  shouldn't  he  be  able  to 
fly  his  plane  Into  the  terminal,  much  as  he 
would  drive  his  car  to  the  airport  today,  and 
park  it  untU  his  return? 

Increasing  numbers  of  people  will  be  using 
private  aircraft  In  the  years  ahead  and 
facilities  will  have  to  be  provided  for  them. 

Airports  can  be  built,  I  believe,  which 
could  safely  accommodate  both  private  and 
commercial  aircraft.  Major  air  terminals  of 
the  future  wUl  have  to  accommodate  all 
segments  of  aviation.  Aviation  planners  liave 
given  little  thought  to  bringing  the  two  seg- 
ments of  aviation  togeth^.  They  are  too 
busy  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  Iceep  them 
^)art. 

In  the  great  open  spaces  of  Texas,  between 
Port  Worth  and  Dallas,  an  airport,  which 
is  being  billed  as  the  largest  airport  In  the 
world,  Is  being  buUt  on  a  26V<i -square  mile 
tract.  Stories  about  the  project  describe  how 
It  will  be  able  to  accommodate  as  much  air- 
liner traffic  as  now  use  the  three  ntajor  New 
Tork  area  airports — Newark,  LaOuardla  and 
Kennedy — combined. 

According  to  Air  Pacts  magar.lnB.  the  new 
airport  will  be  able  to  park  234  Boeing  747's 
simultaneously.  That's  21  more  tlian  are  now 
flying  or  on  order.  An  additional  200  cargo 
gates  will  each  be  able  to  handle  the  giant 
C-6A  which  is  larger  than  the  747.  But  in  all 
the  reports  I  have  read  on  Uxis  "alri>ort  of 
the  future,"  I  have  not  seen  one  word  about 
general  aviation. 

I  am  sure  they  wiU  provide  parking  lots 
for  people  who  own  automobUes.  Why  should 
they  not  provide  parking  lots  and  landing 
facilities  for  people  who  own  private  air- 
planes? 

Private  aircraft  are  an  established  and  ac- 
cepted mode  of  transportation  today.  It  is 
somewhat  Incredible  tliat  air  terminals  are 
being  buUt  today  which  provide  access  and 
parking  for  automobUes  but  not  for  private 
aircraft. 

An  airport  the  size  and  magnitude  of  the 
new  Port  Worth-Dallas  Airport  ahovUd  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  accommodate  general  avia- 
tion. Light  aircraft  could  fly  at  lower  pat- 
tern altitudes;  they  could  make  approaches 
from  different  directions  tlian  airliners.  But 
no  planner  has  been  bold  enough  to  accept 
the  idea  of  compatlbUlty  of  airliners  and 
general  aviation  aircraft. 

The  reason  they  have  never  considered 
this  is  because  It  Is  accepted  as  fact  that 
it  Is  Impossible  to  accommodate  both  airline 
traffic  and  general  aviation  in  the  same  area. 

But  my  friends,  it  has  been  done  for 
years — and  right  In  New  Tork  City,  the 
busiest  terminal  area  in  the  world!  Flushing 
Airport  and  La  Guardla  Airport  have  oper- 
ated side  by  side  for  42  years.  And  Flushing 
Airport  has  one  of  the  finest  safety  records 
of  any  general  aviation  airport  In  the  coun- 
try— one  fatal  accident  in  42  years. 

There  were  74,300  operations  at  Flushing 
In  1971,  according  to  the  Aviation  Develop- 
ment CoiincU,  and  i23.S00  paaaengon 
at  Flushing  by  air  taxi  during  tbe  ymi. 


So  let  us  not  say  that  It  cant  be  done, 
because  it  baa  been  done. 

Most  of  tile  thinking  today  on  airport 
development,  centers  around  the  ctkncept  of 
satellite  airports,  that  is,  the  building  of 
smaller  airports  20  or  30  miles  from  the 
major  air  terminals.  General  aviation  air- 
craft wo\ild  be  restricted  to  theee  sateUlte 
airports. 

Tills  means  that  In  the  next  generation 
and  the  generation  after  that,  if  a  private 
plane  owner  wants  to  malce  a  connection 
with  an  airline  he  would  have  to  park  30 
milee  away,  then  get  on  a  highway  or  what- 
ever other  form  of  public  transportation 
there  might  be  to  get  to  wliere  he  really 
wants  to  go. 

This  Idnd  of  t.viinirtng  and  planning  de- 
stroys the  utility  of  the  light  plane,  and  It 
assures  further  congestion  on  roads  leading 
to  the  major  air  terminals.  This  kind  of 
planning  doesn't  solve  any  of  our  transpor- 
tation problems,  it  creates  new  oiies. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  no  progreas  la 
being  made.  It  certainly  Is.  And  once  again 
we  find  Canada  in  the  forefront. 

I  refer  to  the  new  Toronto  International 
Airport.  A  new  city  Is  being  planned  In  con- 
junction with  the  new  airport.  This  goes 
back  to  what  I  said  earUer  atwut  cities 
throughout  history  springing  up  around 
major  centers  of  transportation. 

Airports  bring  commerce  and  industry — 
and  Jobs.  The  Canadian  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  to  be 
commended  for  recognizing  this  and  for  their 
foresight  in  planning  an  airport  of  the  fu- 
ture. They  are  the  first  in  North  America,  to 
jointly  plan  an  airport  and  a  new  city. 

The  planned  city,  tentatively  oaUed 
"Cedarwood,"  is  expected  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  200,000  In  only  30  years.  This  tells 
you  a  lot  about  the  economic  impact  of  an 
airport. 

In  their  planning  they  have  taken  steps 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  serious  airport 
problems  of  today — the  noise  problem.  They 
have  provided  land  tor  a  buffer  zone  between 
the  airport  and  the  oommunity.  Such  an 
area  might,  if  I  may  suggest  it,  contain 
botanical  gardens,  a  zoo,  recreational  faciil- 
tlee.  There  are  many  ways  In  which  that 
land  could  be  put  to  practical  use,  thus 
enabling  It  to  serve  two  functions. 

Toronto's  current  air  terminal.  Mai  ton 
International  Airport,  was  reconstructed  in 
1904,  at  which  time,  according  to  Airport 
World,  It  was  considered  to  be  adequate  for 
years  to  come.  Only  eight  years  have  paaeed, 
and  the  burden  Is  too  great. 

That  Is  an  Indication  of  how  fast  you 
are  moving  ha:«  In  Canada.  It  is  also  a  warn- 
ing to  plan  for  the  next  generation  and  the 
generation  after  that. 

We  are  moving  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before  in  history  and  consequently  we  must 
look  furttier  ahead 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 130,000  general  aviation  aircraft, 
and  they  carry  approximately  as  many  inter- 
city passengers  as  the  airlines.  And  general 
aviation,  ladles  and  genUemen,  Is  only  In 
its  Infancy. 

Canada,  today,  has  just  over  8.000  general 
avlatlcoL  aircraft,  so  you  can  well  Imagine 
the  growth  potential  here  and  the  tremen- 
dous requirements  for  facilities  to  meet  that 
potentlaL 

I  tliink,  my  friends,  that  we  may  have  to 
look  to  you,  here  In  Canada,  where  fresher 
minds  and  bolder  men,  who  do  not  know  It 
cant  be  done,  will  show  us  bow  It  oan  be 
done. 

Here  is  where  the  pattern  can  be  set  tar  the 
whole  world  to  follow.  A  whole  new  family  at 
emerging  nations  may  well  turn  their  eyaa 
toward  Canada  to  learn  how  to  open  up  their 
new  frontiers. 

Tou  can  do  It  because  you  have  one  at  tHe 
world's  most  precious  resouroes — space — and 
what  may  be  the  world's  second  most  valu- 
able resource — youth. 
Tour  outlook  Is  not  clouded  by  what 


you  can  take  a  clear,  unobstructed  view  of 
wiiat  wUl  be. 

I  iiave  been  critical,  at  times,  of  the  general 
aviation  liulustry  In  the  United  States,  not 
because  the  industry  is  laclting  in  outstand- 
ing achievements — it  is  in  fact  the  world's 
unchaUeaged  leader— but  beoauae  I  have  felt 
Its  accomplishments  could  l>e  so  mueh 
greater. 

The  Industry  sometimes  seems  so  busy 
catering  to  today's  airplane  sale  that  it  has 
ao  time  to  think  atjout  and  plan  for  the 
vastly  greater  potential  of  tomorrow. 

The  organizers  and  sponsors  of  the  Abtwts- 
ford  Show  are  demonstrating  here  what  so 
desperately  needs  to  l>e  done  everywhere.  This 
kind  of  air  show  and  symposium  is  witat  we 
need  to  get  general  aviation's  story  to  ttx» 
pubUc.  Tills  type  of  program  brings  tl»e  peo- 
ple to  the  airport  and  the  airport  to  the 
people. 

I  think  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  transportation 
concepts  of  today  and  tomorrow  move  along 
at  a  pony  express  pace  of  a  thousand  yester- 
days where  communication  to  the  pubilo  la 
coucemed. 

We  need  more  Abbotsfords.  We  need  UtUe 
AblMtsfords  at  every  local  airport  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  importance  of  general 
aviation  to  the  people  tn  the  area  each  air- 
port serves.  Even  at  this  late  date — almost  70 
years  after  the  first  powered  flight.  I  don't 
think  the  general  public  Is  aware  at  the 
fact  that  general  aviation  Is  a  means  of 
UrausportaUon. 

That  great  communicatloiis  gao  between 
the  general  aviation  industry  and  the  public 
must  be  closed  before  we  can  move  forward 
at  a  comfortable  speed  toward  the  goals  we 
all  seek — fast,  efficient  transportation  to  help 
us  get  wtiere  we  want  to  go  as  quickly  and 
comfortably  aii  possible,  and  to  tielp  us  move 
merchandise  quickly,  eoonomlcaUy  and 
efllolently. 

It  may  be  that  we  need  the  kind  of  stimula- 
tion that  can  come  from  more  forward-look- 
ing and  aggressive  spirits  in  tills  land  of  the 
future.  The  airplane  can  be  the  key  vehicle 
in  bringing  our  two  nations  closer  togetiun'. 
If  that  is  to  l>e,  we  must  have  integrated 
airport  faciUties  in  the  comii^  decades  with 
provision  for  airlines  and  other  miodes  of 
people-movers.  Industry  and  tr&n&portation 
must  become  partners  in  this  air  age,  each 
planning  in  such  a  way  as  to  t>eet  swve  the 
other.  Industry  must  have  a  voice  In  deter- 
mining where  airports  will  be  developed.  Air- 
ports must  be  planiied  with  industrial  con- 
struction in  mind. 

In  the  past,  new  communities  just  hap- 
pened. Somebody  lx>ught  some  land  and  put 
homes  on  it.  Somebody  else  came  along  and 
put  up  a  shopping  center  l>ecause  there  were 
homes  there.  Then  light  industry  moved  In 
because  there  was  a  labor  supply,  etc. 

In  our  planning  for  the  future  we 
have  to  consider  every  aspect  at  a  new 
community — housing.  Jobs,  recreation,  timns- 
pcuxatlon. 

Why  shouldn't  an  airport  be  tha  nucleus 
of  a  dty  such  as  the  planned  new  Toronto 
International  Airport,  with  recreational  ta- 
cllitiee — tennis  courts,  a  swimming  pool,  bo- 
tanical gardens?  It's  never  been  done  because 
airports  were  always  stuck  out  in  the  hinter- 
lands, away  from  the  city. 

When  we  biUld  an  airport,  we  can't  Just 
think  about  putting  down  10,000  feet  of  con- 
crete and  a  terminal  btilldlng.  An  airport  to- 
day is  a  small  dty.  We  have  to  provide  ewy- 
thing  a  small  city  would  require. 

Some  day,  I  would  like  to  come  back  to 
Canada,  land  my  Bonanza  at  the  new  Toronto 
International  Air  Terminal,  where  a  q>eedy 
rapid  transit  system  would  whisk  me  to  a 
hotel  or  restainvnt.  or  a  speedy  connection 
downtown. 

rd  like  to  watch  the  Bonanzas  landing  on 
one  runway — the  74Ts  on  another — the 
STOL  craft  on  stUI  another  and  the  heU- 
c(^ters  on  yet  another,  none  Interfering  with 
any  of  tiie  othen  because  somebody  sat  down 
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and  did  some  real  pluming  to  maka  It 
poMlble. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  when  such  an  air- 
port la  dedicated.  It  could  happen  aoonor 
than  you  think.  And  it  could  happen  first, 
right  here   in   Canada. 

I'd  like  to  close  my  remarka  to  you  today 
with  what  I  think  U  a  very  slgniflcant  quote 
from  a  great  American.  Here  la  the  quote: 

"Aviation  la  today  an  eatabllahed  method 
of  transportation.  The  future,  even  the  near 
future,  will  make  It  stUl  more  general.  The 
city  that  is  without  foresight  to  build  the 
porta  for  the  new  trafBc  may  soon  be  left 
behind  In  the  race  of  competition.  The 
dweller  within  the  gates  even  more  than  the 
stranger  from  afar,  will  pay  the  price  tor 
blindneaa." 

Before  I  tell  you  who  said  that,  let  me  first 
tell  you  when  it  was  said.  That  statement, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  was  made  In  1938. 

The  man  who  made  that  statement  44  years 
ago  was  Benjamin  Cardozo,  who  later  became 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Just  Imagine  what  we  might  see  If  we  had 
his  foresight,  and  could  look  ahead  44  years 
to  the  year  201SI 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  friend,  George  E.  Allen,  a  former 
commissioner  ol  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  a  native  of  Mississippi,  sent  me  an 
article  that  he  had  written  about  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  entitled  "J.  Edgar 
Hoover  OfT-Duty."  George  Allen  and  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  were  close  personal  friends 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
this  article  gives  Insight  to  N'r.  Hoover's 
personal  character  which  was  not 
normally  visible.  Georgi  Allen  comes 
originally  from  Boonville,  Miss.,  and 
has  made  his  mark  in  the  political 
as  well  as  the  financial  world.  At  one 
time  George  was  reported  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  more  U.S. 
corporations  than  any  other  man.  He 
also  wrote  the  aow  famous  book  entitled 
"Presidents  Who  Have  Known  Me."  We 
are  proud  of  him  in  .wlississippi  because 
he  comes  from  one  of  Mississippi's  finest 
families  and  is  the  nephew  of  the  late 
gi-eat  "Private"  John  Allen  who  served 
for  many  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  ask  'onanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  article  by  George  Allen  In  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

J.  BoGAB  Hoovxa  Oft-Dutt 
(By  Oeorge  E.  AUen) 

Swlfty  Morgan  was  one  of  those  breezy, 
ambiguous  characters  who  are  Irresistibly 
attracted  to  horse  races.  He  was  not  exactly 
a  tout  but  he  was  always  free  with  advice 
about  the  nest  race.  He  was  a  fast  talker 
and  a  sharp  dresser.  He  was  never  broke,  yet 
he  lacked  any  visible  means  of  support.  If 
one  followed  his  tips,  one  soon  learned  that 
it  wasnt  his  genius  for  picking  winners  that 
sustained  his  carefree  life  style. 

In  all  the  world  there  was  probably  nobody 
less  like  SwUty  Morgan  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
late  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Yet  Mr.  Hoover  and  Swlfty  had 
one  thing  In  common.  They  both  liked  horse 
races.  And,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  they  liked  each  other.  The  nation's 
leading  crime  buster  was  amused  by  Swifty's 
chatter.  Swlfty  was  proud  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  nation's  leading  crime  buster. 

One  day  at  the  races  Swlfty  exhibited  an 
obviously    expensive    watch — one    that    told 


not  only  the  time  of  day,  the  day  and  month 
but  even  the  phase  of  the  moon. 

•WhafU  you  give  me  for  it?"  Swlfty  asked. 

"Two  hundred  dollars,"  Mr.  Hoover  offered. 

"You  have  to  be  kidding,"  said  Swlfty.  "The 
reward  Is  more  than  that." 

That  exchange  so  pleased  Mr.  Hoover  that 
it  became  one  of  his  favorite  anecdotes.  He 
Qion't  buy  the  hot  watch  but  he  chuckled 
about  the  possibility  that  he  might  have. 

Ui.  Hoover  seldom  missed  a  Saturday  at 
the  races  when  the  horses  were  running  at 
any  one  of  the  several  tracks  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  Washington.  H«  occasionally  took 
in  a  basebaU  or  football  game  but  horse 
racing  was  his  thing.  He  was  a  two  dollar 
bettor,  an  indlfierent  handlcapper  and  a  true 
devotee. 

Hc«se  race  fans  are  a  mixed  bag.  A  few  love 
horses,  but  only  a  few.  Many  are  gamblers 
whoee  eternal  ambition  is  to  beat  the  odds, 
but  few  ever  succeed.  Mr.  Hoover  was  neither 
a  horse  lover  nor  a  gambler  by  inclination, 
much  less  by  oompulsion.  He  liked  the  crowd 
and  the  color  as  much  as  the  sport  Itself.  He 
dldnt  much  care  whether  he  won  or  lost.  He 
liked  to  feel  himself  part  of  a  human  pack 
passionately  sharing  an  enthusiasm. 

At  the  races  the  austere  loner  became  a 
gregarious  participant.  There  he  was  ap- 
proachable by  anyone  and  welcomed  all 
comers.  Every  autograph  seeker  was  cheerful- 
ly accommodated.  He  seldom  spoke  a  serious 
word.  He  muttered  wry  Imprecations  against 
the  horse  he  had  bet  on  in  the  last  race  or 
the  jockey  who  held  him  In.  He  Insisted  that 
I  was  the  worst  handlcapper  It  had  ever  been 
his  misfortune  to  know.  He  once  told  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  never  to  trust  my  judgment 
about  a  horse. 

If  Hoover  had  a  soft  spot  for  the  race 
crowd,  the  crowd  reciprocated  his  sentiment. 
Kace  people  can  be  raucously  Irreverent. 
When  the  winner's  trophy  Is  awarded  after 
a  feature  race  by  a  governor,  mayor  or  some 
other  notable,  the  presenter  Is  almost  In- 
variably booed — most  lustily,  of  course,  by  the 
backers  of  horses  other  than  the  winner.  Not 
so  when  Mr.  Hoover  made  the  presentation. 
He  was  roundly  applauded  always  and  booed 
never.  The  crowd  recognized  him  as  one  of 
Its  own  and  treated  him  accordingly. 

After  returning  from  the  winner's  circle  on 
such  occasions,  he  was  wont  to  fix  me  with 
an  accusing  eye  and  insist  that  be  heard 
boos  emanating  frotn  my  place  In  the  crowd. 

For  some  40  years  Mr.  Hoover.  Clyde  Tol- 
3on,  his  assistant  In  the  FBI,  and  I  attended 
the  races  more  or  less  regularly.  FH>r  the  last 
27  years  we  never  missed  a  Preakness  at 
Plmlico.  We  attended  the  races  together  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  his  life  and  his  spirits 
and,  to  aU  outward  appearances  his  health, 
were  never  better.  News  ot  his  death  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  was  just  short  of  unbelleve- 
able. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  probably  a  hero  to  more 
people  for  a  longer  time  than  anyone  now  on 
the  national  scene.  But  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  the  era  of  the  anti-hero  started  to 
catch  up  with  him.  He  and  the  agency  he 
had  presided  over  for  almost  a  half  centinry 
were  subjected  to  Increasing  criticism.  He 
was  not  indifferent  to  critidsm  but  neither 
was  he  panicked  by  it. 

"When  the  going  gets  tough,"  he  said,  "the 
tough  get  going."  Nevertheleee.  he  told  Presi- 
dent NLson  he  was  prepared  to  resign  If  his 
continued  presence  In  office  had  liecome  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Administration.  The 
President  assured  him  ttiat  nothing  would 
embarrass  the  Administration  more  than  his 
resignation. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  held  down  the  nation's 
principal  Investigative  agency  for  so  long 
with  such  distinction  that  his  name  and  the 
agency's  were  all  but  synonymous.  As  Martha 
Mitchell  put  It:  "If  you've  known  one  FBI 
director  you've  known  them  all." 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  peraon.  as  distinct  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  official,  was  not  really  known  even  Va 
Washington.  He  was  more  a  symbol  than  an 


individual.  To  his  admirers  he  stood  for  lav 
and  order,  rectitude  in  the  public  service  and 
selfless  devotion  to  duty.  To  his  detractors 
he  was  a  cunning  bureaucrat  who  exploited 
his  unique  position  to  intimidate  honest 
citizens  as  weU  as  criminals. 

To  Hoover  himself,  character  was  every- 
thing. It  was  the  measvure  of  judgment  he 
applied  to  everybody  else — and  to  himsell. 
To  him  one  of  the  most  important  logredi- 
ents  of  character  was  coixrage,  moral  and 
physical.  He  took  his  own  courage  for 
granted,  both  kinds.  lu  the  days  when  the 
fBl  was  concerned  about  mad-dog  gangsters 
he  insisted  upon  participating  in  their 
roundup  when  he  thought  his  presence 
would  be  helpful.  But  he  knew  that  It  took 
ttK8%  character  to  resist  pressures  against 
honest  Investigation  of  wrong-doing  than  it 
did  to  brave  a  shootout  with  criminals. 

He  never  paraded  his  valor  or  coveted  a 
reputation  for  derring-do.  He  coxUd  be 
frightened  and  freely  admitted  it.  Once  on  a 
cross-country  flight,  the  airplane  he  was  on 
lost  an  engine.  Before  making  a  forced  land- 
ing, the  co-pUot  asked  Mr.  Hoover  whether 
he  would  mind  saying  something  over  the 
loudspeaker  system  to  "reassure  the  passen- 
gers.'  The  FBI  director  declined.  "Who,"  he 
asked,  "is  going  to  reassure  me?" 

Mr.  Hoover's  proudest  boast  was  tliat  no 
FBI  man  during  bis  tenure  had  ever  been 
dismissed  for  dishonesty.  Many  had  been  dis- 
charged for  incompetence  or  lack  of  adapta- 
bUlty  but  none  for  crookedness.  Considering 
that  he  took  over  at  a  time  when  the  agency 
was  riddled  with  political  corruption,  his 
pride  was  justified. 

But  all  this  was  forgotten  at  the  races.  To 
me  he  was  neither  hero  nor  anti-hero.  He  was 
an  amiable  racing  companion  and.  In  a 
deeper  sense,  a  friend.  His  likes  and  dislikes, 
his  crotchets  and  his  generous  Impulses  were 
aU  on  display.  His  reserve,  which  was  formi- 
dable at  the  office,  vanished  at  the  race  track. 
Like  any  lifelong  bachelor,  he  was  ^et  In 
his  ways.  He  lived  for  years  with  his  mother. 
After  her  death  a  housekeeper  looked  after 
his  establishment  and  dogs  provided  his 
home  companionship.  Through  the  week  he 
put  In  long  hours  at  FBI  headquarters, 
lunched  sparingly  at  a  Washington  restau- 
rant and  dined  after  a  drink  or  two  usually 
alone.  Saturday  was  bis  day  off.  Sunday  was 
a  day  for  study  of  documents  and  catch-up 
on  correspondence. 

His  castes  were  simple.  To  any  liberal  so- 
phisticate he  nualifled  as  a  square.  He  re-  ■ 
fused  to  read  either  the  Washington  Post  or 
the  New  York  Times.  The  New  York  DaUy 
News  was  his  favorite  pubUcatlon  and  he 
was  suspicious  even  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

He  did  not  like  Las  Vegas,  which  he  visited 
once  to  make  a  speech  to  a  convention  meet- 
ing there,  got  out  as  socn  as  possible  and 
refused  to  go  back  for  any  purpose.  The 
Lawrence  Welk  show  was  the  one  television 
program  he  never  missed  if  he  could  help  It. 
When  Welk  and  the  FBI  story  occupied  the 
same  time  slot  In  Wsishtngton,  Mr.  Hoover 
stayed  with  Welk. 

His  Ideology  was  as  square  as  his  tastes. 
He  was  an  old-fashioned  patriot,  devoted  to 
the  traditions  of  his  country.  Impatient  with 
their  subversion.  Charges  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  one  of  the  traditions  he  re- 
spected was  the  citizen's  right  to  privacy. 
His  critics  always  maintained  that  he  kept 
a  secret  file  of  scandalous  Information  about 
hundreds  of  officials  and  leaders  In  various 
walks  of  life.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
no  evidence  that  any  such  files  exists  or  ever 
existed  has  been  discovered  by  his  successor. 
Mr.  Hoover's  secret  files  were  a  myth  deriv- 
ing principally  from  the  bad  consciences  of 
people  who  feared  that  his  men  had  been 
peeking  over  their  transoms  or  tapping  their 
telephones.  The  FBI  has  fUes  all  right.  But 
they  concern  the  activities  of  people  who  are 
legitimately  suspect  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. And  they  are  secret  files  only  In  the 
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^.^  th»t  they  are  FBI  fUas  available  only 
t0  officials  who  need  access  to  the  informa- 
tioB  they  contain. 

Although  he  dealt  with  poliUclana  of  both 
Dsrtles.  he  shunned  active  participation  in 
ooUttcs.  He  was  never  politic.  If  he  didn't 
Uta  an  attorney  general,  who  on  the  govern- 
Bsnt  Uble  of  organization  was  his  boss,  he 
—VI  go  He  didn't  like  Attorney  General 
Bobert  Kennedy  but  he  didn't  Uke  Attorney 
Ouieral  Ramsey  Clark  even  more.  He  called 
CUrk  the  worst  attorney  general  of  all  time. 
Mr.  Hoover  also  made  a  point  of  answering 
tvsry  charge  against  him  or  his  agency.  Often 
tiia  politicians  didn't  like  his  frankness  but 
they  respected  it.  No  bureaucrat  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  ever  had  more  influence 
with  congress.  Year  after  year  he  got  what 
M  wanted  by  way  of  appropriations  and  au- 
modty  to  the  consternation  of  his  critics, 
aome  of  them  Influential  members  of  Con- 
RdB  themselves.  Actually,  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Ills  efficient  FBI  agents  recovered  more  money 
for  the  Government  in  their  official  opera- 
tions than  they  spent  from  the  federal 
budget. 

He  scorned  every  offer  to  move  into  elec- 
toral politics.  In  1940,  one  of  nation's  richest 
men  offered  to  stake  him  in  a  bid  for  the 
Presidency.  Oeorge  Wallace  wanted  Mr. 
Hoover  as  his  running  mate  for  the  vice 
presidency  In  1968.  The  FBI  director  laughed 
off  both  propositions  He  also  turned  down 
an  offer  from  Howard  Hughes  to  work  for 
him.  Mr.  Hoover  to  write  his  own  ticket  on 
salary. 

3o  far  as  one  of  his  acquaintances  was  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Hoover  might  have  run  for  high 
elective  office  because  he  was  blamed  for  the 
performance  of  a  high  elected  official.  The 
acquaintance  was  a  northern  Wisconsin 
grilde  who  hired  out  each  hunting  season  to 
Easterners  looking  for  deer  and  other  game. 
Mr.  Hoover  had  been  one  of  his  cllente.  m 
the  early  thirties,  with  the  depression  on,  the 
FBI  director  received  a  letter  from  this  Wla- 
consln  woodsman  wishing  him  well  but  con- 
cluding on  a  note  of  candor : 

"It  seems  to  me,"  the  letter  said,  "that 
you  were  a  better  detective  than  you  are  a 
president." 

He  elected  to  stay  on  at  the  FBI  long  after 
he  could  have  retired  even  though  retirement 
would  have  been  financially  beneficial  to 
him.  Indeed,  it  cost  him  about  •14,000  a  year 
to  remain  on  the  job.  His  pension,  plus  other 
retirement  beneflw.  would  have  been  that 
much  higher  than  his  active  salary.  But,  in 
more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  he  was 
wedded  to  his  job.  He  would  have  been  lost 
without  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  character.  But  also 
a  man  of  unexpected  humors.  In  a  strange 
sort  of  way  he  admired  some  of  the  criminals 
he  brought  to  book.  He  Insisted  that  they 
were  often  men  of  their  word.  He  was  also 
deeply  sentimental.  After  his  mothers  death, 
he  made  a  point  of  never  staying  In  Washing- 
ton over  the  Christmas  holidays.  He  was 
staunchly  loyal  to  his  old  friends,  the  closest 
of  them  Clyde  Tolson.  who  was  almost  as 
much  responsible  for  the  FBI's  success  as  Mr. 
Hoover  himself. 

His  liking  for  Swlfty  Morgan  was  not 
unique.  Other  characters  on  the  fringes  of 
the  law  sometimes  enlisted  his  sympathy. 
After  all,  his  job  was  defined  by  Federal  law 
and  he  had  no  jurisdiction  where  state  and 
local  laws  operated.  Once,  sitting  in  a  barber 
shop  In  New  York,  he  was  approached  by 
a  notorious  bookmaker  who  assured  Mr. 
Hoover  that  he  was  not  a  "bad  sort  of 
fellow." 

"Probably  not,"  Hoover  said.  "We'U  make 
a  bargain.  You  stay  out  of  my  territory  and 
I'll  stay  out  of  yours." 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  Impartial  evalu- 
ation of   a   good    friend    with    whom   many 
happy  hours  were  spent.  It  Is  almost  impos- 
sible to  assess  the  lasting  contribution  of  a 
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gigantic  public  servant  who  devoted  a  half 
c«ntury  to  increasingly  difficult  tasks  for  his 
fellow  countrymen. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  gladly  took  firm  positions 
on  complicated  Issues  solely  In  the  light  of 
hl3  view  of  Justice  hU  guiding  star  dujing 
a  long  and  sometimes  controversial  life.  He 
too  reached  for  the  unreachable  star,  and 
fought  the  unending  war  m  keeping  with 
his  "old-fashioned"  moral  standards.  At  the 
end  Hoover  stood  as  tall  as  the  new  building 
which  wiU  house  his  FBI  m  Washington.  Like 
Its  first  and  only  director,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  wlU  continue  to  stand  for 
law  and  order  without  which  our  democracy 
cannot  survive. 

The  words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  seem 
to  apply  to  Hoover  and  his  FBI : 

"An  ifutitution  ia  the  lenffth  and  shadow 
of  one  man." 


KARLE.  MUNDT 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  decade  In  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  In  this  body,  I  have 
come  to  know  the  esteemed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  on  both  a  close 
personal  b«isis  as  well  as  in  our  ofllcial 
capacities. 

I  can  well  understand  why  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  continued  to  send  such 
a  distinguished  public  servant  as  Karl 
MxjTfDT  to  the  U.S.  Congress  longer  than 
any  other  South  Dakotan,  serving  first 
for  five  terms  in  the  other  body  and 
then  for  an  unprecedented — for  South 
Dakota — four  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  the  many  associaticxis  which  I  was 
privileged  to  have  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  thing  that 
always  stood  out  was  his  desire  to  be  of 
assistance  and  to  share  his  vast  ex- 
periences with  other  members  of  this 
body. 

I  well  recall  a  number  of  occasiona  in 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  provided  advice  and 
counsel  as  to  procedures  in  the  Senate 
and  recommended  steps  which  could  be 
taken  which  would  be  helpful  to  a  par- 
ticular cause  or  issue  of  this  or  some 
other  Senator. 

In  addition  to  this  helpfulness  on 
matters  of  Senate  business,  there  also 
were  the  personal  kindnesses  extoided  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
which  made  our  legislative  work  much 
more  pleasant  and  the  long  hours  of 
deliberation  considerably  more  easy  to 
endure. 

As  Senator  Mundt  closes  out  a  splendid 
career  of  great  public  service  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  people  of  his  great  State  of 
South  Dakota,  he  does  so  with  the  good 
wishes  of  those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him. 

In  saluting  the  Senator  and  his 
brilliant  record.  I  do  so  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  very  warm  friendship  with  him 
which  I  shall  always  cherish,  and  from 
the  vantage  point  of  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  a  man  whose 
capacity  was  of  such  nature  that  with 
him,  it  was  America,  foremost,  in  his 
mind  and  in  his  heart. 

Mr.  President,  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  also  mention  his  helpmate.  Mary, 


and  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
both  Senator  and  Mrs.  Mtnn>T  much 
happiness  in  their  leisure  years. 

Certainly  his  service  is  deserving  for 
both  of  them  the  pleasant  days  of  retire- 
meat  in  which  the  cares  of  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities are  no  longer  shouldered 
by  Senator  Mundt  but  passed  on  to  new 
leaders  who  can  aspire  to  the  same  high 
standards  of  service  that  motivated 
South  Dakota's  senior  Senator. 

To  bo'h  Karl  and  Mary  Mitndt,  best 
wishes  and  much  happiness — and  our 
appreciation  as  well  as  that  of  your 
fellow  South  Dakotans  for  a  job  well 
done. 


OLDER  WORKERS  PERFORM  WELL 
ON   THE   JOB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President,  today 
many  false  stereotj'pes  hinder  the  em- 
ployment of  older  workers. 

And  the  harsh  reality  is  that  these  at- 
titudes are  leading  to  a  dangerous  and 
greater  dependency  ratio  of  non workers 
to  workers. 

No  Nation  can  ever  hope  to  achieve  its 
full  potential  if  some  of  its  most  ex- 
perienced and  talented  personnel  are 
not,  allowed  to  participate. 

Much  more  can  be  gamed,  it  seem*  to 
me.  by  developing  national  policies  which 
maximize  job  opportunities  for  aged  and 
aging  Americans. 

Recently,  House  and  Senate  Conferees 
approved  two  measures  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced— the  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act  and  the  Middle- 
Aged  and  Older  Workers  Training  Act — 
to  provide  greater  employment  options 
for  older  workers. 

These  proposals,  of  course,  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  panacea  for  the  many  and 
varied  problems  confronting  the  older 
wra-kers.  But  they  can  be  of  major  assist- 
ance. 

Together,  these  measures  can  provide 
employment  and  vitallv  needed  man- 
power services  for  nearly  100,000  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  older  persons. 

This  is  particularly  significaint  because 
individuals  45  or  older  constitute  about 
4  percent  of  all  first -time  enrollees  in 
work  and  training  programs. 

However,  there  is  another  key  point 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Prom  an 
employer's  standpoint.  It  makes  good 
^ense  to  hire  an  older  person. 

As  a  group,  mature  workers  have  many 
outstanding  attributes.  They  are  depend- 
able. They  are  less  likely  to  be  absent 
from  work  because  of  trivial  reasons. 
And  above  all,  they  perform  well  on  the 

job. 

This  point  was  made  very  clearly  in  a 
recent  article  appearing  In  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  fact,  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Huinan 
Rights  revealed  that  persons  65  or  older 
perform  their  jobs  "equal  to  and  some- 
times noticeably  better  than  younger 
workers." 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  New  York  Times  article 
entitled  "Job  Survey  Finds  Aged  Work 
Well,"  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Job  StnivxT  Finds  Aged  Wo«k  Wkll 
(By  DavM  A.  Andelman) 

Ratchooz,  LJ.,  September  21.— The  State 
Commlaslouer  of  Human  Rights  annouiused 
today  that  a  survey  of  more  than  100,000 
state  employes  had  shown  that  workers 
over  the  age  of  65  jserformed  their  Jobs 
"about  equal  to  and  sometimes  noticeably 
better  than  younger  workers." 

The  survey  undertaken  In  40  state  agen- 
cies at  the  request  of  Governor  Rockefeller, 
was  designed  to  support  a  move  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  remove  all  age  restrictions  from  the 
employment-discrimination  provision  of  the 
state's  human-rights  law.  The  law  now  states 
that  no  discrimination  in  hiring  shall  be  al- 
lowed against  workers  up  to  the  age  of  06. 

"The  indications  of  this  sxirvey  are  aston- 
ishingly in  favor  of  over-65  workers,"  Com- 
missioner Jack  M.  Sable  reported.  "And  I  sug- 
gest It  should  lead  all  employers,  public  and 
private,  to  review  their  assessment  of  older 
workers." 

STX7DT    COVESS    133.318 

The  state  survey,  the  results  of  which  Mr. 
Sable  disclosed  at  a  dinner  speech  to  the 
Pilot's  Club,  an  organization  of  the  elderly 
here  tonight  covered  the  areas  of  absenteeism 
due  to  Illness,  accidents  or  unexplained  rea- 
sons; punct\iallty  In  reporting  to  work;  on- 
the-job  accidents,  disabling  or  otherwise,  and 
over-all  work  performance. 

Of  the  40  agencies  surveyed,  33  with 
wcrkers  over  66  returned  the  questionnaires 
covering  a  total  of  132,316  employes.  Of 
these,  3,705  workers  were  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  70,  the  mandatory  state  retirement 
age.  It  was  because  of  the  hlgher-than-nor- 
mal  state  retirement  age  that  state  agen- 
cies alone  were  chosen  for  the  study. 

In  regard  to  absenteeism.  23  of  the  agencies 
reported  no  appreciable  difference  In  rates 
of  abeeuteelam  between  those  over  and  under 
65.  Nine  agencies  reported  more  satisfactory 
attendance  records  In  the  older  group 
and  one  agency  indicated  less-satisfactory 
attendance. 

In  the  area  of  punctuality,  they  are  gen- 
erally about  equally  punctual  to  those  un- 
der 66,  while  the  remaining  12  Indicated 
noticeably  better  punctuality  among  older 
workers.  No  agencies  said  older  workers  were 
less  punctual. 

As  for  on-the-job  accidents,  at  21  agencies 
there  was  no  difference  In  the  two  age  groups, 
aud  11  agencies  reported  noticeably  lower 
ai'cldent  rates  among  its  older  workers.  One 
reported  a  higher  accident  rate  among  Its 
older  employee. 

The  names  of  the  agencies  were  not  re- 
leased by  the  state  commission. 

In  terms  of  over-all  job  performance,  29 
agencies  reported  their  older  workers  were 
"about  equal"  to  younger  workers  and  In  four 
agencies  found  "noticeably  better"  Job  per- 
formance by  those  over  65. 

GOVERNOa    CALLID    "CONCERNED" 

One  agency  reported  that  while  "employes 
in  this  age  group  (65  to  70)  are  generally 
unable  to  perform  the  more  physically  de- 
manding Jobs"  tt  noted  that  "other  than  this, 
we  find  them  to  be  more  satisfactory." 

Commissioner  Sable  said  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  had  "been  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  state's  emtldlscrlmlnatlon  law  In 
the  area  of  employment  Is  restricted  to  per- 
sons 40  to  65." 

Otirlng  the  last  legislative  session,  he  had 
sought  to  have  that  restriction  removed  en- 
tirely and  "extend  the  entire  working  popu- 
lation regardless  of  age — that  Is  to  say,  no 
matter  how  old  you  are,  If  you  are  physically 
and  mentally  able  to  handle  the  job,  you 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  In  hir- 
ing," Mr.  Sable  said.  That  bill  was  defeated. 


SPEECH  BY  STATE  SENATOR  JAMES 
M.  WADDELL,  ON  BEHALF  OP 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN'S  EDU- 
CATION PROJECT  TASK  FORCE, 
EDUCATION  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
STATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President,  State 
Senator  James  M.  Waddell,  of  South 
Carolina,  presented  a  forceful  speech  on 
the  education  of  handicapped  children 
to  the  recent  Southern  Governors  Con- 
ference in  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  Speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States'  task  force  on  handicapped 
children,  he  stressed  the  need  to  extend 
full  and  appropriate  educational  serv- 
ices to  all  handicapped  children. 

Making  clear  that  mandatory  legisla- 
tion does  not  guarantee  the  solution  to 
the  myriad  problems  of  planning,  staf- 
fing and  funding  such  services.  Senator 
Waddell  also  informed  the  Conference 
of  the  technical  and  staff  assistance  that 
is  avv  liable  through  the  education  com- 
mission of  the  States  task  force,  and 
provided  the  conference  with  informa- 
tion about  S.  3614.  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Childien  Act,  which  I  in- 
troduced with  Senator  Rakdolph  and 
Senator  Magntjson  in  May  of  this  year. 
Senator  Waddell's  speech  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Southern  Governors  which 
recognizes  the  right  of  handicapped 
children  to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity, and  supports  efforts  to  assure  that 
these  rights  are  guaranteed  on  the  re- 
gional and  nationai  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Waddell's  presentation  and  the  Southern 
Governors  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pboblxics  or  trk  Handicapped 
(By  State  Senator  James  M.  Waddell) 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about  handi- 
capped children  and  the  problems  they  face 
In  obtaining  the  educational  services  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Handicapped  chil- 
dren have  the  same  needs  as  other  chUdren, 
they  have  the  same  desires,  the  same  motives 
and  fears  that  we  have.  They  are  found  at 
every  socio-economic  level  and  In  all  seg- 
ments of  our  culture.  However,  they  consti- 
tute an  obscured  population  because.  In 
many  ways,  their  probleins  aire  different  from 
ours.  Although  It  Is  possible  to  identify  posi- 
tive gains  by  states  in  extending  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren, large  numbers  of  the  handicapped  con- 
tinue to  be  neglected  and  ignored — ignored 
with  regard  to  transportation  or  physical 
faculties  because  they  cannot  make  use  of 
what  is  avaUable — neglected  with  regard  to 
long-term  educational  opportunities  because 
they  have  often  been  excluded  from  any  type 
of  educational  opportunities,  or  neglected 
because  even  mlnlrnal  special  education  serv- 
ices have  not  been  developed  by  some  states. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  7.000,000 
handicapped  children  in  this  country — 60 
percent  of  them  are  denied  the  special  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  they  need  for  full 
equality  of  opportunity.  One  mUUon  or  more 
are  excluded  from  public  schools  and  lock 
the  opportunity  of  participating  In  learning 
environments  with  other  children.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  40  percent  of  handicapped 
children  who  are  adequately  served  vary 
widely  from  state  to  state.  In  some  cases, 


special  programs  are  provided  only  if  locai 
support  for  such  services  Is  available,  aad 
services  for  the  handicapped  In  the  past  have 
been  among  the  first  "special  services"  to  be 
excluded  or  reduced  whenever  our  state  edu- 
catlonal  systems  are  faced  with  economic 
problems. 

In  the  past  few  years,  states  have  increased 
their  efforts  to  provide  some  basic  form  o< 
mandatory  legislation  for  program  develop, 
ment.  At  the  close  of  the  1973  legislative 
sessions  across  the  United  States,  a  total 
of  42  states  had  some  form  of  mandatory 
legislation.  However,  the  mere  exi3te7ict  ot 
maiidatory  legislation  does  not  guarantee 
that  problems  relating  to  planning  for  pro- 
gram development,  staffing,  adequate  physi- 
cal facilities,  finance  and  due  process  have 
been  solved.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  greater 
commitment  to  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped on  the  part  of  leaders  In  both  edu- 
cation and  govemmer.t — a  commitment  that 
will  guarantee  that  service  provided  through 
Improved  legislation  will  be  effectively  to- 
plemented. 

EATIONAI^    TOR    SUPPORTING    FKOCRAMS   POt 
THK    HANDICAPPED 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  should 
aU  be  Interested  In  supporting  the  expansion 
of  educational  services  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren. F'lrst,  aknythlng  less  than  adequate  edu- 
cational opportunities  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  handicapped  persons.  Second, 
the  handicapped  pre-school  and  school-sge 
population  Is  sufficiently  large  to  demand 
more  attention  than  they  are  now  receiving. 
Third,  the  education  of  the  handicapped  Is 
one  of  the  few  problem  tureas  in  education 
to  which  the  solution  Is  known.  Programs  for 
the  handicapped  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  successful,  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  is  cost  beneficial.  It  bai 
been  estimated  that  at  the  minimum,  each 
hsmdlcapped  child  who  receives  an  appropri- 
ate education  is  worth  tSSO.OOO  to  society  In 
terms  of  welfare  reduction  and  Increased 
productivity. 

TKB  KOUE  OF  THK  STATES 

Governor  Robert  W.  Scott  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  was  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  In  1971-72,  wrote: 

"The  time  Is  overdue  to  re-examine  the 
state  role  regarding  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Sidney  Marland  has  called  for  adequate  pro- 
grams for  every  handicapped  child  by  1980. 
The  Federal  government  won't  be  able  to 
provide  them  without  substantial  state  com- 
mitment. It  would  be  foolhardy  to  work 
toward  that  1980  goal  without  careful  plan- 
ning, without  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
several  fundamental  underlying  issues. 

Por  example,  there  should  be  a  coopera- 
tively developed  and  clearly  understandable 
set  of  definitions  of  various  types  of  handi- 
capping conditions  and  their  educational 
Implications. 

State  law  should  be  carefully  examined  In 
light  of  contemporary  findings  about  the 
development  of  the  handicapped.  In  many 
states,  laws  make  economical  and  educatlon- 
tklly  beneficial  programs — particularly  for 
youngsters  with  less  severe  handicaps — Im- 
possible. By  requiring  a  certain  number  of 
hours  with  specially  trained  staff,  for  in- 
stance, state  law  may  In  effect  prevent  the 
handicapped  from  attending  regular  public 
school  classes.  And  yet  there  Is  substantial 
evidence  that  children  with  many  types  of 
handicaps  and  their  more  fortunate  peers 
benefit  from  an  Integrated  classroom  situa- 
tion. 

Because  the  lobby  for  Improved  services 
for  the  handicapped  Is  ineffective  In  com- 
parison to  that  for  higher  teacher  salaries  or 
even  state  aid  for  private  schools,  the  handi- 
capped have  been  cut  out  of  significant 
budgetary  support  and — where  there  are  pro- 
grams— relegated  to  outmoded  and  Inappro- 
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y^tt*  faculties.  Tbere  will  never  be  a 
J^QQg«r  movement  to  Improve  programs  for 
tut  handicapped  unless  disinterested  pc^cy- 
jOtX*n  take  It  upon  themselves  to  support 
the  cause.  It  Is  only  right.  And  the  time  Is 
no*." 

TBS    HANDICAPPED    CHn.lWEW'S    EDUCATION 
PEOOaAM 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
]M«  Initiated  a  project  almad  at  improvlBg 
«tucation  services  for  aU  handicapped 
eblldren.  The  goal  of  this  project  la  to 
labt  each  state  In  determining  necessary 
Hats-wide  legislative  goals,  developing  bet- 
ttr  allocation  of  reaotircea  and  obtaining 
a  greater  commitment  to  fuU  educational 
opportunities  for  aU  handicapped  chUdren. 

This  past  year,  project  acttrtlea  have 
taken  the  form  of  regional  oonlerencea  fo- 
cused on  the  analysis  of  existing  legislation, 
■taff  activities  related  to  technical  asslat- 
laea  and  consultative  services,  and  the  pro- 
Tkk>a  of  information  to  Oovemora  and 
other  leaders  In  state  goTemment  and  ed- 
ucation. Activities  by  a  national  Taak  Force 
qjonsored  by  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  Include  assisting  the  states  In 
developing  legislative  and  administrative 
policies  for  the  benefit  of  the  handicapped. 

It  Is  apparent  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  It  Is 
to  you  also,  that  technical  assistance  alone 
vUl  not  bring  about  this  goal.  If  the  states 
are  to  undertake  this  massive  challenge,  as 
the  courts  are  sviggestlng  they  must,  the 
real  need  Is  going  to  be  financial.  It  is 
patently  clear  that  it  will  be  a  strain  finan- 
cially for  States  and  Localities  to  under- 
write the  entire  expense  of  full  educational 
servlcee. 

I  think  it  Is  not  too  early  to  suggest  that 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  wUl 
be  needed.  I  know  In  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina  we  will  be  hard  put  to  come  up  with 
these  funds,  alone.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  Im- 
portant action  which  Indicates  that  Federal 
assistance  may  be  forthcoming. 

XarUer  this  year.  United  States  Senator 
Harrison  Williams,  a  member  of  this  Task 
Force,  Introduced  a  BlU  which  wUl  provide 
psatly  expanded  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  WlUlams  was  joined  on  this  BUI 
by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Senator  Warren  Magnuaon  of 
Washington. 

This  BUI.  8-3614,  "The  Education  For  All 
Handicapped  ChUdren's  Act",  will  pay  to  the 
States  75%  of  the  excess  cost  of  educating 
handicapped  chUdren.  This  amount  will  be 
available  for  each  child  that  the  State  Is  cur- 
renUy  serving,  and  will  increase  as  the  State 
Increases  the  number  of  chUdren  It  Is  serv- 
ing. S-3614  has  been  referred  to  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  In  the  Senate, 
of  which  Senator  WUllams  Is  the  Chairman, 
and  a  companion  Bill  has  been  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Hearings  wUl 
be  held  late  this  session  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  congressional  session.  The  Task 
Force  has  expressed  strong  support  of  the 
major  concepts  underlying  this  BlU,  for  we 
believe  that  the  excess  cost  per  child  formula 
la  an  Important  turning  point  In  the  financ- 
ing of  education  for  handicapped  chUdren. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
whUe,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  States 
you  serve,  to  review  this  Bill  and  to  relay 
your  views  regarding  this  much  needed 
aaalstance  to  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  your  States. 

Members  of  this  Task  Force  are  here  today 
and  would  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with 
whatever  information  you  might  desire  con- 
cerning the  educational  needs  of  the  hand- 
icapped in  this  nation. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  support  tor 
Improved  educational  services  for  the  hand- 
lc^>ped  ChUdren  of  your  state,  and  offer  you 
the  assistance  of  the  Handicapped  Children's 


Education  Program  of  the  Education  Com- 
mlsslcm  of  tta*  States  in  meeting  your  objec- 
tivea. 

13.  Hawdxuppsd  CKTT.nawif 
Whereas,  educational  opportunity  is  a 
basic  Individual  American  right  endowed 
with  proven  societal  economic  benefits;  and 
Whereas,  only  forty  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
handlci4>ped  children  presently  receive  edu- 
cational opportunities: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Southern  Oovemors"  Conference  does  express 
its  support  of  efforts  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities  for  aU  handicapped  chUdren 
both  reglonaUy  and  on  a  nationai  basis. 


WE  MUST  NOT  POROETTHE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  5  years  I  have  daily  urged  the 
Senate  to  take  action  on  the  genocide 
and  other  human  rights  conventions. 
With  respect  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, there  has  now  been  widespread 
support  for  this  position  in  this  adininis- 
tration,  in  previous  admlnstrations. 
among  many  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  bar,  among  the  press, 
smd  among  many  of  my  constituents. 

In  March  1971  hearings  were  com- 
pleted by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  Geno- 
cide Conveatlon.  As  with  the  hearings  in 
1950  and  1970,  that  the  large  body  of  tes- 
timony was  in  favor  of  the  convention 
attests  to  the  intense  Interest  in  the  con- 
vention and  the  widespread  support  of 
basic  human  rights.  Indeed,  such  resist- 
ance as  there  is  to  ratification  of  this 
treaty  seems  to  have  abated  in  the  20 
years  since  the  original  1950  hearings. 

I  genuinely  believe  that  this  lessening 
of  resistance  can  be  attributed  to  the 
broader  and  deeper  imderstandlng  of 
the  provisions  of  the  convention.  It  is 
most  helpful  that  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  which  seemed  to  raise  so 
many  questions  and  doubts  have  now 
been  debated  and  explained  by  a  great 
many  eminent  members  and  scholars  of 
the  bar,  ofBclals  of  the  administration 
and  representatives  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
wUl  not  fail  to  ratify  this  important  doc- 
ument in  the  next  Congress. 


SPENDING  LIMIT 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  two  editorials  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  are  pertinait 
to  our  debate  aa  a  spending  limit,  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Sun,  Baltimore.  Oct.  9.   1972) 

A  TXST  or  Wiu.  IN  CONcaxss 
President  Nixon  is  asking  the  Congress,  in 
brief,  to  empower  him  to  do  what  It  declines 
to  do — that  Is,  to  hold  federal  spending  this 
year  within  some  agreed  limit.  Mr.  Nixon 
argues  that  (250  billion  Is  the  most  that  can 
be  spent  without  risking  a  new  cycle  of  In- 
flation, and  this  is  persuasive  when  It  Is 
noted  that  as  it  is  the  United  States  is  run- 
ning up  an  tinpreoedented  series  of  budget 
deficits.  It  might  be  suggested  that  with  a 


spending  budget  and  a  deficit  as  large  as  the 
current  ones,  an  Increase  of  $10  billion  or  so 
over  the  t250  billion  figiire  might  not  be 
dangerously  Infiatlonary.  but  It  also  could 
be  suggested  that  the  $3b0  blUlon  total  al- 
ready is  excessive  and  that  a  amaUer  rather 
than  larger  figure  would  be  sounder 

In  any  case.  In  the  view  of  this  newBi>aper 
Congress  would  be  making  a  serious  mistake 
If  it  delegated  blanket  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent— any  Preatdent — to  reduce  congres- 
sional appropriations  item  by  item  as  he  sees 
fit.  Appropriations  and  taxes  are  the  prl- 
noary  responsibility  of  Congress.  Indeed  a 
constitutional  duty,  and  the  right  way  to 
cut  spending  Is  to  have  this  done  by  Con- 
gress itseU.  Congress  has  the  authority  to  do 
this.  The  question  is  whether  it  has  the  wUl. 
Mr,  Nixon  seems  to  aaaume  that  It  lacks  the 
wUl  to  act,  and  that  it  ahould  authoriae  him 
to  act  In  its  place. 

There  is  no  need  to  tangle  this  immediate 
Issue  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Increases  in  federal  taxes  will  be  necessary 
during  the  next  presidential  administration. 
Maybe  Increases  will  not  be  needed,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  says,  K  Congress  and  the  President 
would  work  together  In  what  ahould  be  a 
common  cause — financial  stabUlty  and  a 
strong  economy.  But  for  the  time  being  let 
us  concentrate  on  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Congress  has  been  shirking  its  responsi- 
bUity,  and  has  been  taking  the  notoriously 
easy  way  of  voting  appropriations  open- 
handedly  with  lltUe  regard  for  the  revenue 
side.  It  would  be  shirking  iu  responslbUlty 
further  If  it  should  take  the  easy  way  this 
week  and  give  the  President  special  author- 
ity to  cut  its  appropriations  back  to  a  rea- 
sonable total.  This  would  be  another  con- 
cebslon  of  great  power  to  the  President  and 
would  further  distort  the  Washington  struc- 
ture. The  hard  way,  but  the  right  way,  would 
be  for  Congress  to  retain  Its  power  over 
spending — and   use  it  sensibly. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  27,  1972] 
Thz  Spkndino  LiMrr  Shkixoaicx 

Congress  is  now  taking  the  first  slippery 
step  In  a  historic  retreat  from  legislative 
responslbUlty.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  reported  a  biU  giving  Presi- 
dent Nixon  the  authority  to  cut  spending 
this  year  to  $250  blUlon,  with  unlimited 
license  In  the  way  he  goes  about  It.  The 
standing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  sufficient  that  its  support,  unfortunately, 
mikes  pissage  of  the  bUl  entirely  likely. 
Under  its  Democratic  leadership.  Congress  is 
now  colluding  with  Mr.  Nixon  to  conceal  from 
the  American  people.  untU  after  the  election, 
the  full  meaning  of  this  bill.  The  Democratic 
leadership  is  apparently  fearful  of  being 
attacked  as  spendthrift.  But  voters  are  en- 
titled to  know — before  they  vote — the  scale 
and  character  of  the  damage  that  this  meas- 
ure promises. 

Federal  spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
can  be  held  to  about  $256  bUllon  with  con- 
ventio:ial  vetoes.  The  effect  of  the  spending 
Umit  Is  to  give  Mr.  Nlxoa  prior  congressional 
approval  to  cut  about  $0  blUlon  out  of  the 
money  already  provided  by  law.  It  is  worth 
worklig  out  a  bit  of  arithmetic  to  see  exact- 
ly what  that  means. 

The  bUl  covers  the  year  ending  next  June 
and,  after  the  election,  Mr.  Nixon  would  have 
about  seven  months  In  which  to  s^ve  $6 
billion.  To  do  it,  he  would  have  to  cut  pro- 
grams that  spend  money  at  the  rate  of  $11 
billion  a  year.  The  next  step  is  to  see  where 
that  $11  biUion  might  He. 

The  Nlxcn  administration  dees  not  Intend 
to  take  the  military  budget  much  below  $75 
bUlion.  -The  ircome  support  programs,  with 
the  supporting  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  are 
very  r.early  untouchable.  The  administration 
ha;  premised  cot  to  reduce  Social  Security. 
and  for  practical  reasons  the  welfare  pay- 
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ments  ar«  hard  to  reach.  Tbese  categories 
come  to  well  oyer  HOO  blUlon  a  year  Interest 
on  the  federal  debt  Is  also  untouchable,  and 
oomes  to  some  •U  billion  a  y«u-.  Farm  price 
Bupporta  and  subsidies  account  for  another 
•5  bUllon.  and  Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  likely  to  cut 
these,  and  stlU  less  likely  to  touch  his  own 
•fi  billion  general  revenue  sharing  program. 
These  Items  alone  add  up  to  some  $200 
billion. 

The  •!!  blUlon  wlU  thua  have  to  come 
out  of  the  »55  blUlon  that  remain*  once  the 
largest  and  moat  obvloua  untouchables  and 
Unpoaslblea  are  set  aside.  But  even  the  *N> 
bUllon  remainder  la  full  of  invulnerable 
item*,  from  the  FBI  approprlaUon  to  Con- 
greasmen's  salaries.  The  big  construction 
programs.  Uke  highways  and  reclamation, 
can  be  dlmlnlahed  slowly.  From  this  it  U 
perfectly  plain  that  the  weight  of  the  cuts 
of  the  budget. 

The  effect  of  this  W  blUlon  cut,  taken  over 
seven  months,  would  be  a  reduction  of  about 
one-third  In  federal  spending  in  the  fields 
ranging  from  pollution  abatement  and  en- 
vironmental protection  to  child  care,  school 
aid,  help  to  higher  education,  manpower 
training,  housing  and  urban  Improvement 
generaUy.  The  Impact  would  be  cumulative, 
growing  Increasingly  severe  next  spring. 

Tbeae  cuu  would  faU  disproportionately 
on  the  programs  funded  by  granU  to  sUte 
and  local  governments.  IronlcaUy,  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  scale  of  thU  M  bUllon  could 
well  leave  state  and  local  governments  right 
back  where  they  were  before  Mr.  Nixon  in- 
troduced his  much -advertised  revenue  shar- 
ing bUlB. 

Mr.  Nixon  gives  first  priority,  In  domestic 
affairs,  to  low  tax  rates.  He  has  presided  over 
two  large  tax  cuts  In  the  past  three  years, 
and  he  has  promised  to  preserve  them  even 
though  the  economic  recovery  Is  now  buUd- 
Ing    up    strong    Inflationary    pressures.    He 
gives  second  priority  to  a  low  rate  of  Infla- 
tion, and  everything  else   Is  ranked  behind 
that.  The  Democratic  leadership  of  Congress 
has  allowed  Itself  to  be  persuaded  to  accept 
the   Nixon  order  of  priorities,   and  to  Join 
him  In  obfuscating,  for  the  crucial  next  six 
weeks,   the   consequences   of   these   massive 
budget  reductions.  But  before  voters  make 
up  their  minds  on  this  central  question,  they 
would  be  weU  advised  to  take  stock  of  the 
federal  government's  social  and  educational 
responslblUtles  In   their  own   communities. 
They  can  then  decide  for  themselves  whether 
those  responslbUltles  now  ought  to  be  cut  by 
one-third.  Only  after  these  calculations  have 
been  made  can  the  American  voter  reach  a 
valid  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  budget- 
ary shellgame  that  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Democratic  Congress,  each  for  Its  own 
political  purposes,  are  conspiring  to  set  under 
the  guise  of  simple  frugality. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun.  Oct.  1», 
19731 
Thb  Hotrss  Stjrrindbus  Its  BniTHMCHT 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to 
give  President  Nixon  what  no  President  has 
ever  had.  and  what  no  Congress  shovUd  ever 
consider  giving — the  power  to  cut  congres- 
s'onaUy  approved  spending  programs  as  he 
sees  fit.  without  the  necessltv  of  vetoing 
entire  bUls.  The  veto  of  entire  blUs  Is  the 
only  such  presidential  power  In  this  field 
the  Constitution  authorizes.  Such  vetoes,  of 
course,  can  be  overridden  by  Congress.  This 
balancing  of  presidential  and  congressional 
powers  in  the  spending  and  taxing  field  helps 
preserve  popiUar.  broad-based  democracy. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  It. 

Now  the  House  has  voted  to  go  against  this 
tradition — and  for  what?  What  Is  the  crisis 
that  caused  so  many  legislators  to  dilute  the 
power  of  the  Hotise,  and  the  people,  and  In- 
crease the  power  of  the  President?  If  he 
followed  the  ringing  rhetoric  correctly.  It  Is 
not  that  Inflation  Is  a  terrible  threat,  though 
It  Is;  It  Is  not  that  the  executive  branch  of 


government  can  more  effectively  mak»  a 
budget,  though  It  can;  It  is,  rather,  that  the 
public  Ls  likely  to  vote  against  representa- 
tives who  oppose  the  President's  wUl  on  this. 
Representative  WUbur  MUls,  and  others,  said 
so  In  so  many  words.  The  President,  they 
fear.  wUl  pin  the  need  for  a  tax  Increase 
squarely  on  them. 

The  Interesting  thing  about  thla  1«  that 
Mr.  Mills  and  some  of  the  others  who  made 
this  argument  have  no  worrlea  In  November 
They  are  secure  In  their  dtotrlcU.  But  what 
worries  Mr.  MUls.  so  he  said.  Is  that  enough 
iusec\u-e  DemocraU  might  lose,  so  that 
Republicans  might  gain  control  of  Congrees, 
depriving  him  of  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  (A  committee 
that  has  cut  taxes  »50  blUlon  over  the  past 
several  years,  thus.  In  part,  bringing  on  the 
lnflatlou-deflclt-q)endlng  problems,  u  Rep- 
resentative Oeor  Te  Mahon  pointed  out.)  Yet 
we  wonder  what  a  committee  chairmanship 
will  be  worth  If  the  Congress  keeps  giving 
away  power  to  the  President.  A  mess  of 
pottage?  .^     , 

Perhaps  the  Senate  wlU  rescore  sanity  to 
this  debate.  Perhaps,  also,  the  House  and 
Senate  wlU  do  as  the  House  says  it  would 
lUce  to  do.  and  Anally  rewrite  the  rules  and 
procedurer  Involving  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess If  they  were  to  centralize  spending 
power  on  the  HUl,  there  would  probably  never 
be  a  need  for  presldenU  to  seek  this  extra- 
ordinary power,  becaiise  Congressional  over- 
spending is  almost  always  the  result  not  of 
policy  decisions  but  of  the  episodic,  unin- 
formed, uncoordinated  parochial  nature  of 
the  process  now  followed. 

Baltimore's  congressmen.  Representatives 
Qarmatz  Long.  MltcheU  and  Sarbanes,  along 
with  Representative  Oude  of  Montgomery 
county,  were  correct  to  oppose  Mr.  Mills  and 
the  President  on  this.  Mr.  Oude,  a  Republi- 
can showed  especial  independence,  unlike 
Representative  Hogan.  another  suburban 
Washington  Republican,  and  Representative 
Byron  a  Western  Maryland  Democrat  who 
went  along  with  the  majority  of  Republicans 
and  the  minority  of  Democrats  who  so  often 
claim  to  be  conservatives. 


TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  RKHABIUTA'nai 
AND   EDUCATIONAL  ASSI8TANCB  RATI 
ADJUSTMENTS 
Ssc.    101.   Chapter   31    of   title   36.  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  l5oa 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

••(d)  Veterans  pursuing  a  program  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shaU  also  be 
eligible,  where  feasible,  to  perform  veteran- 
student  services  pursuant  to  section  less 
of  this  title  and  for  advance  subsistence  al- 
lowance payments  as  provided  by  section 
1780  of  this  Utle."; 

(2)  by  amending  section  1504(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee Is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  foUowlng  table,  and  shaU  be 
the  monthly  am.ount  shown  In  column  Q, 
III,  IV.  or  V  (Whichever  Is  applicable  as  de- 
termined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  is 
specified  In  column  I : 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  the  transaction  of 
rouUne  morning  business  has  now  es.- 
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VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS'    READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  12828. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12828)  to  amend  chapters  31.  34,  and  35 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  vocational  rehabili- 
taUon.  educational  assistance,  and  spe- 
cial training  allowances  paid  to  eligible 
veterans  and  persons;  to  provide  for  ad- 
vance educational  assistance  payments 
to  certain  veterans;  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes."  which 
were  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
Inserted  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1873". 


and 

(3)  by  deleting  In  section  1507  "$100  '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  section 
16T7(b)  "$175"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$220": 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 
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(3)  by  deleting  In  section  1682(b)  '$178" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$220"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  table  contained  iP 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  168a(c),  as  redes- 
ignated by  this  Act,  to  read  as  follows: 
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(5)  by  deleting  In  secUon  1696(b)  "$178" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$230". 

3«c.  103.  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  foUoiws: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
resd  as  follows: 

•'(a)(1)  The  educational  assistance  aUow- 
ance  on  behaU  of  an  eligible  person  who  la 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
of  institutional  courses  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  (A)  $220  per  month  If  pur- 
sued on  a  full-time  basis,  (B)  $165  per  month 
If  pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time  basis,  and 
(C)  $110  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  half- 
time  basis."; 

(2)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(a)(2) 
••$175"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$230"; 

(3)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(b)  "$141" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$177";  and 

(4)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
•s  foUows : 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  la  enrolled 
to  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $220  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  appUcable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $69  per  calendar  month, 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges  ex- 
ceed 169  a  month,  upwn  election  by  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to  have 
such  person's  period  of  entitlement  reduced 
by  one  day  for  each  $7.35  that  the  special 
training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the  basic 
monthly  allowance." 

■nTLE  II— ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  EDU- 
CA-nONAL  ASSISTANCE  OR  SUBSIST- 
ENCE ALLOWANCES;  VETERAN-STU- 
DENT SERVICES 

Sic.  201.  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  36  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  section  1781 
the  following  new  section: 
"1 1780  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
or  subsistence  allowances 
"Period  for  Which  Payment  May  Be  Made 
"(a)  Payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  aUowances  to  eligible  veterans  or 
eligible  persons  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training,  other  than  a  program  by 
correspondence  or  a  program  of  fUght  train- 
ing. In  an  educational  Institution  under 
chapter  31,  34,  or  35  of  this  title  shall  be  paid 
as  provided  In  this  section  and.  as  appUcable, 
in  section  1504,  1682,  1691,  or  1732  of  this 
title.  Such  payments  shaU  be  paid  only  for 
the  period  of  such  veterans'  or  persons'  en- 
rollment, but  no  amount  shaU  be  paid — 

"(1)  to  any  eUglble  veteran  or  eUglble  per- 
son enrolled  In  a  course  which  leads  to  a 
standard  coUege  degree  for  any  period  when 
such  veteran  or  person  Is  not  purstilng  his 
course  in  accordance  with  the  regularly  es- 
tablished policies  and  regulations  of  the  edu- 
cational Institution  and  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter  or  of  chapter  34  or  35  of  this 
title;  or 


"(2)  to  any  eligible  veteran  or  eUglble  per- 
son enroUed  In  a  course  which  does  not  lead 
to  a  standard  college  degree  (excluding  pro- 
grams of  apprenticeship  and  programs  of 
other  on-Job  training  authorlaed  by  section 
1787  of  thla  title)  for  any  day  of  absence  in 
excess  of  thirty  days  In  a  twelve-month  pe- 
riod, not  counting  as  absences  weekends  or 
legal  holidays  eetabllahed  by  Federal  or  State 
law  (or  m  the  case  of  the  RepubUc  of  the 
PhlUpplnes,  PhlUpplne  law)  during  which 
the  Institution  Is  not  regularly  in  seaalon. 
•Correspondence  Training  Certifications 
•'(b)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eUglble  veteran  or  wife 
or  widow  enroUed  in  and  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  excltisively  by  correspondence 
untU  the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  have  received — 
"(1)  from  the  eUglble  veteran  or  wife  or 
widow  a  certificate  aa  to  the  number  of  les- 
sons actually  completed  by  the  veteran  or 
wife  or  widow  and  serviced  by  the  educational 
institution:   and 

■■(2)  from  ths  training  establishment  a 
certification  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's or  wife's  or  widow's  certificate,  as  to 
the  number  of  lessons  completed  by  the  vet- 
eran or  wife  or  widow  and  serviced  by  the 
Institution. 

•Apprenticeship  and  Other  On-Job  Training 
"(ci  No  training  assistance  anoyance  shall 
be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son enroUed  In  and  pursuing  a  program  of 
apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  training  untU 
the  AdminlBtratcT  shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  such  veteran  or  person  a  certi- 
fication as  to  hi-s  actual  attendance  during 
such  period:  and 

"(2)  from  the  training  establishment  a 
certmcatlon,  cr  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's or  person's  csrtlficate,  that  such  vet- 
eran or  person  was  enrolled  in  and  pursuing 
a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other  on- 
Job  training  during  such  period 
"Advance  Payment  of  Initial  EducaUonal 
Assistance  or  Subsistence  Allowance 
■'  ( d  M 1 )  The  educational  assistance  or  sub- 
sistence allowance  advance  payment  pro- 
vided for  In  this  subsection  is  t>ased  upon 
a  finding  by  the  Congress  that  eligible  vet- 
era.^s  and  eUglble  persDns  need  additional 
funds  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  b:!Olts,  travel,  deposits, 
and  oavment  for  Uving  quarters,  the  initial 
installment  of  tuition,  and  the  other  special 
exoenses  which  are  concentrated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  school  term. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provladons  of  this  sub- 
section, and  under  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shaU  prescribe,  an  eUglble 
veteran  or  eUglble  person  shall  be  paid  an 
educational  assLstance  allowance  or  sub- 
sistence allowanc?,  as  appropriate,  advance 
payment.  Such  advance  payment  shall  be 
made  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  allow- 
ance for  the  month  or  fraction  thereof  in 
which  pursuit  of  the  program  wUl  commence, 
plus  the  allowance  for  the  succeeding  month. 
In  the  case  of  a  serviceman  on  active  duty, 
who  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
(Other  than  under  subchapter  VI  of  chap- 
ter 34),  the  advance  payment  shall  be  in  a 
Itimp  s"m  based  upon  the  amount  payable 
for  the  entire  quarter,  semester,  or  term,  as 
applicable.  In  no  event  shall  an  advance 
payment  be  made  under  this  subsection  to  a 
veteran  or  person  intending  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  education  on  less  than  a  half-time 
bas'.s.  The  application  for  advance  payment, 
to  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, shall — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Initial  eriroUment 
of  a  veteran  or  person  in  an  educational  In- 
stitution, contain  Information  showing  that 
the  veteran  or  person  (1)  Is  eligible  for  edu- 
cational benefits,  (U)  has  laeen  accepted  by 
the  Institution,  a'-.d  (Ul)  has  notified  the 
Institution  of  his  Intention  to  attend  that 
Institution;  and 


■•(B)  In  the  ca«e  of  a  re-enrollment  of  » 
veteran  or  person,  contain  information  show- 
ing that  the  veteran  or  peraon  (1)  la  ellglbl* 
to  continue  his  program  of  education  or 
training  and  (U)  Intends  to  r»-enroU  In  the 
same  Institution, 

and.  In  either  case,  shall  also  state  the  niun- 
ber  of  semester  or  clock-hours  to  be  pursued 
by  such  veteran  or  peraon. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  thla  sub- 
section, and  under  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shaU  prescribe,  a  person  eUgl- 
ble for  education  or  training  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  34  of  thla 
title  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lump-sum  educa- 
tional assistance  aUowance  advance  payment. 
Such  advance  payment  shall  in  no  event  be 
made  earlier  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  pursuit  of  the  person's  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  Is  to  com- 
mence. The  application  for  the  advance  pay- 
ment, to  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  shaU  in  addition  to  the 
information  prescribed  in  paragraph  (3)  (A), 

-specify— 

•(A)  that  the  program  to  be  puraued  has 
been  approved; 

"(B)  the  anticipated  ooet  and  the  number 
of  Carnegie,  clock,  or  semester  hours  to  be 
pursued;  and 

(C)  where  the  program  to  be  pursued  U 
other  than  a  high  school  credit  course,  the 
need  of  the  person  to  pursue  the  course  or 
courses  to  be  taken. 

••(4)  For  purposes  of  the  Administrator's 
determination  whether  any  veteran  or  person 
Is  eligible  for  an  advance  payment  under 
this  section,  the  mformatlon  submitted  by 
the  Institution,  the  veteran  or  person,  shall 
establish  his  ellglblUty  unless  there  U  evi- 
dence In  his  file  in  the  processing  office  es- 
tablishing that  he  is  not  eligible  for  such  ad- 
vance payment. 

"(5)  The  advance  payment  authorized  by 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
ShaU.  in  the  case  of  an  eUglble  veteran  or 
eligible  person,  be  (A)  drawn  In  favor  of  the 
veteran  or  person;  (B)  maUed  to  the  educa- 
tional institution  listed  on  the  application 
form  for  temporary  care  and  delivery  to  the 
veteran  or  person  by  such  institution;  and 
(C)  delivered  to  the  veteran  or  person  upon 
his  registration  at  such  institution,  but  In 
no  event  shall  such  delivery  be  made  earlier 
than  thirty  days  before  the  program  of  edu- 
cation Is  to  conunence 

"(6)  Upon  delivery  of  the  advance  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Institution  shall  submit  to  the 
AdmliUstrator  a  certification  of  such  deUvery. 
If  such  delivery  is  not  effected  within  thirty 
days  after  commencement  of  the  program  o* 
education  in  question,  such  institution  shaU 
return  such  payment  to  the  Administrator 
forthwith. 
"Prepayment  of  Subsequent  Educational 

Assistance  or  Subsistence  Allowance 
"(e)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  subsequent  payments  of  edu- 
cational assistance  or  subsistence  allowance 
to  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  shaU 
be  prepaid  each  month,  subject  to  such  re- 
ports and  proof  of  enrolUnent  In  and  satis- 
factory pursuit  of  such  programs  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reqtilre.  The  Administrator 
may  withhold  the  final  payment  for  a  period 
of  enroUment  untU  such  proof  is  received 
and  the  amount  of  the  final  payment  appro- 
priately adjusted. 

"Recovery  of  Erroneous  Payments 
"(f)  If  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son falls  to  enroll  In  or  pursue  a  course  for 
which  an  educational  assistance  or  subsist- 
ence aUowance  advance  payment  Is  made. 
the  amount  of  such  payment  and  any 
amount  of  subsequent  payments  which.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  are  due  to  erroneous  In- 
formation required  to  be  furnished  under 
subsection  (d)(2)  and  (3)  of  this  secttoa, 
ShaU  become  an  overpayment  and  shaU  con- 
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stltut*  a  liability  of  such  Tetenoj  or  person 
to  the  United  Sttitee  and  may  be  recorered. 
unleaa  waived  pxirsuant  to  wctlon  8103  of 
this  title,  from  any  benefit  otherwise  due 
him  iinder  any  law  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans"  Administration  or  may  be  recovered 
In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due 
the  TTnlted  Statea. 

"Payments  for  liCas  Than  Half-Time 
Training 
"(g)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
allowance  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  person  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation on  leas  than  a  half-time  basis  (ex- 
cept as  provided  by  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this 
section)  shall  be  made  In  an  amount  ctan- 
puted  for  the  entire  quarter,  semeater,  or 
term  during  the  month  immediately  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  certification  Is  re- 
ceived from  the  educational  Institution  that 
such  veteran  or  person  has  enrolled  In  and 
Is  pursuing  a  program  of  such  Institution. 
Such  iTimp  sum  payment  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  provided  In  section  1682(b)  or 
1732(a)  (3)  of  thU  title,  as  applicable. 
•Determination  of  Enrollment.  Pursoolt. 

and  Attendance 
"(h)  The  Administrator  may,  punmant  to 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  deter- 
mine enrollment  In.  pursuit  of,  and  attend- 
ance at,  any  program  of  education  or  train- 
ing or  course  by  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligi- 
ble person  for  any  period  for  which  he  re- 
ceives an  educational  assistance  or  subalat- 
ence  allowance  under  this  chapter  for  pur- 
suing such  program  or  course." 

Sic.  202.  Section   1681  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"K  16S1.  Educational  Assistance  allowance 
"Oeneral 
"(»)    The  Administrator  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  1780  of  this  title,  pay  to 
e3M:h  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram  of   education    under   this   chapter   an 
educational    assistance    allowance    to    meet. 
l;i  part,  the  expenses  of  his  subsistence,  tui- 
tion, fees,  supplies,   boolts,  equl->ment,   and 
other  educational  costs. 


"Institutional  Training 
"(b)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
education,  other  than  a  program  exclusively 
by  corresponde  ce  or  a  program  of  flight 
tralT-.lng,  at  an  educational  institution  shall 
b'  raid  as  provided  In  section  1780  of  this 
title. 

"Plight  Training 

"(c>  No  educational  assistance  alloi*'ance 
for  any  month  shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible 
veteran  who  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation consisting  exclusively  of  flight  train- 
lag  until  the  Administrator  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  certification  from  the  eligible  vet- 
eran and  the  Institution  as  to  actual  flight 
tralnlig  received  by,  and  the  ccst  thereof 
to   the  veteran  during  that  month." 

Src.  308.  S^ibchapter  IV  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
rteletlng  section  1688  In  Its  entirety  and  In- 
sertlPij  In   lieu   ther<;cf  the  following- 
"i  1685.  Veterar.-studsnt  services 

"(a)  Vettran  students  utUlaed  under  the 
authority  of  su'bscctlon  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  an  additional  educational  as- 
sljtmce  allowa-ce  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
'work-study  allowance' ).  Such  work-study 
allowance  shall  be  paid  In  advance  In  the 
a.Tiount  of  $280  In  return  for  such  veteran- 
student's  agreement  to  perform  services, 
during  or  between  periods  of  enrollment,  ag- 
gregating one  hundred  hours  during  a  se- 
mester or  other  applicable  enrollment  period, 
required  In  connection  with  (1)  the  out- 
reach services  program  under  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  3  of  this  title  as  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employee.  iS)  the  preparation  and  proc- 


essing of  necessary  papers  and  other  docu- 
ments at  educational  Institutions  or 
regional  offices  or  faculties  of  the  Veterans" 
.'^dmli.lJtratlon,  (3)  the  provision  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  care  and  medical 
ueatment  under  chapter  17  of  this  title,  or 
(4)  any  other  activity  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  the  Administrator  shall  de- 
termine appropriate.  Advances  of  leaser 
amounts  may  be  made  In  return  for  agree- 
ments to  perform  services  for  periods  of 
less  than  one  hundred  houra,  the  amount 
of  such  advanc*  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  number  of  houra  of  work  agreed  to  be 
performed  as  $250  bears  to  one  hundred 
hours. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  utlllxe  in 
connection  with  the  activities  specified  in 
suhs-ctlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  services 
of  veteran-students  who  are  pursuing  full- 
time  programs  of  education  or  training  un- 
der cbapters  31  and  34  of  this  title.  In  car- 
rying cut  this  section,  the  Administrator, 
wherever  feasible,  shall  give  priority  to  vet- 
erans with  dlsabUltles  rated  at  30  per  cen- 
tum or  more  for  purposes  of  chapter  11  of 
this   title. 

"(c)  The   Administrator   shall   determine 
the  number  of  veterans  whose  services  the 
Veterans'  Administration  can  effectively  util- 
ize (not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  man-years 
or    their   eqiilvalent    In    man-houjs    dtirlng 
any  fiscal  year)  and  the  types  of  services  that 
such  veterans  may  be  required  to  perform, 
on  the  basis  of  a  survey,  which  he  shall  con- 
duct anntially,  of  each  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regional  office  in  order  to  determine  the 
numbers  of  veteran-students  whose  services 
can  effectively  be  utilized  during  an  enroll- 
ment period  In  each  geographical  area  where 
Veterans'  Administration  activities  are  con- 
ducted, and  shall  determine  which  veteran- 
students  shall  be  offered  agreements  under 
this  section  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  Including  as  criteria 
(1)  the  need  of  the  veteran  to  augment  his 
educational  assistance  or  subsistence  allow- 
ance:   (2)   the  availability  to  the  veteran  of 
transportation  to  the  place  where  his  services 
are  to  be  performed;    (3)   the  motivation  of 
the  veteran:  and  (4)  In  the  case  of  a  disabled 
veteran  pursuing  a  course  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation under  chapter  31  of  this  title, 
the    compatibility   of   the   work    assignment 
bo  the  veteran's  physical  condition. 

"(d)  While  performing  the  services  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  veteran-students 
shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  the  ptirpoees  of  the  benefits  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  but  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  laws  administered  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission." 

TITLE  m— EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 
Sac.  301.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1602  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "34  or  36"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "34.  35.  or  38". 

S«c.  302.  Section  1671  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•'Any  eligible  veteran,  or  any  person  on  ac- 
tive duty  (after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate service  education  officer ) ,  who  de- 
slreg'to  Initiate  a  program  of  education  un- 
der this  chapter  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Administrator  which  shall  be  In  such 
form,  and  contain  such  Information,  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  such  application  unless 
he  finds  that  such  veteran  or  persoo  Is  not 
eligible  tor  or  entitled  to  the  educational 
assistance  applied  for.  or  that  his  program 
of  education  falls  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter,  or  that  he  is  already 
qualUtod.  The  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  veteran  or  person  of  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  his  application." 

S«c.  303.  Section  1682  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c)  and  redesignating  subsection  (d). 


as  amended  by  section  103(4)  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  as  subsection  (c).  and,  as  redesig- 
nated, amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such  sub- 
section— 

(1)  by  striking  oat  the  parenthetleal 
phrase  In  clause  (A)  and  Inserting  In  Ilea 
thenot:  "(a  minimum  of  ten  clock  hours 
per  week  or  four  hundred  and  forty  clock 
hours  In  such  year  preschednled  to  provfcis 
not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours  In  any 
three-month  period)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "9"  and  "6"  In  clauass 
(B)  and  (C),  respectively,  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "7"  and  "5".  respecUvely;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "In  computing  the  fore- 
going clock  hour  requirements  there  shall  be 
Included  the  time  Involved  in  field  trips  and 
Individual  and  group  Instruction  sponsored 
and  conducted  by  the  educational  Institution 
through  a  duly  authorized  instructor  of  such 
Instltutkm  to  which  the  veteran  Is  enrolled." 

Sk:.  304.  Chi4>ter  34  of  title  38,  Unltsd 
Statea  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  a$e- 
tlon  1684  In  Its  entirety  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"1 1684.  Apprenticeship     or     other     on-)ob 
training:    correspondence   coursas 
"Any  eligible  veteran  may  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  apprenUceahip  or  other  on-job  train- 
ing or  a  program  of  education  exclTislTely 
by  correspondence  and  be  paid  an  educa^ 
tional  assistance  allowance  or  training  as- 
sistance allowance,  as  applicable,  vmder  the 
provisions  of  section  1787  or  1786  of  his  title." 
Sue,  306.  Section  1691   of  Utle  38,  Unltsd 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  piirsulng  a  course  or  courass 
or  programs  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  sectltHi.  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance as  provided  In  sections  1681  and 
1683  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  title." 

Stc.  306.  Sectltm  1693  of  title  38.  United 
Statea  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "marked"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears: and 

(3)  Inserting  a  comma  In  subsection  (D) 
Immediately  after  "month"  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "nine  months."  in  such 
subsection,  the  following:  "or  xintll  a  max- 
imum of  $460  Is  utilized,". 

Sac.  307.  Section  1696  of  title  38,  Unlt«I 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)  the  following  sentence: 
"Where  It  is  determined  that  there  Is  no  same 
program,  the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  esUbllsh 
appropriate  rates  for  tuition  and  fees  des- 
ignated to  allow  reimbursement  for  reason- 
able costs  for  the  education  or  training  In- 
stitution." 

S»c.  308.  Subchapter  VI  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 
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"I  1697 A.   Coordination   with   and  participa- 
tion by  Department  of  Defenss 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  an 
appropriate  official  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration who  shall  cooperate  with  and  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  official  he 
designates  as  administratively  responsible 
for  such  matters.  In  carrying  out  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  PREP  program  authorized  by  this 
subchapter.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  offi- 
cial to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  all 
matters  entailing  cooperation  or  coordina- 
tion between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  providing 
training  faculties  and  released  time  from 
duty  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  program. 

"(b)  Educational  institutions  and  train- 
ing establishments  administered  by  or  under 
contract  to  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
viding education  and  training  to  persons 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
shaU,  In  accordance  with  regtilations  Jointly 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 


f^ttn  of  Defense,  be  approved  for  the  en- 

joimient  of  eligible  persons  oiUy  at  such  time 
M  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Committees 
gn  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
rf  BepresenUtives  a  report  containing  such 
jwwrtment's  plan  for  Implementation  of  the 
Piofram  established  under  this  subchapter 
Mtospt  that  on-going  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  training  at  such  institutions  or  es- 
tablishments may  be  continued  for  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  prior  to  the  submission  of  such  re- 
port), and  periodically  thereafter  submlta 
pfogress  reports  with  respect  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  plan,  which  plan  shall 
include  provision  for — 

"(1)  each  Secretary  concerned  to  tmder- 
takt  an  information  and  outreach  program 
designed  to  advise,  counsel,  and  encourage 
Mich  eligible  person  within  each  branch  of 
the  Armed  Forces  with  respect  to  enrollment 
la  a  program  under  this  subchapter,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  programs  under 
lections  1691(a)(2)  and  1698(a)(3)  of  this 
title,  and  in  all  other  programs  for  which 
such  person,  prior  to  or  following  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty,  may  be  eligible 
under  chapters  31  and  34  of  this  title; 

"(3)  each  Secretary  concerned  to  under- 
tsks.  In  coordination  with  representatives 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  arrange 
and  carry  out  meetings  with  each  approved 
educational  Institution  located  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  an  Armed  Forces  Installation  (or,  in 
the  case  of  Installations  overseas,  which  have 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  such  programs  at 
such  overseas  Installations)  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  program  by  such  In- 
stitution under  this  subchapter  and  sub- 
chapter V  of  this  chapter  In  connection  with 
persons  stationed  at  such  Installation,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  programs  under 
aectlons  1691  (a)(3)  and  1898(a)(3)  of  this 
title: 

"(3)  the  release  from  duty  assignment  of 
any  such  eligible  person  for  at  least  one-half 
of  the  hours  required  for  such  person  to  en- 
roll in  a  full-time  program  of  education  or 
training  under  this  subchapter  during  his 
military  service,  unless,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. It  Is  detarmlned  that  such  release  of 
time  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  Intereste  of 
the  national  defense;  and 

"(4)  establishment  of  an  Inter-Servlce  and 
Agency  Coordinating  Committee,  under  the 
co-chalrmanshlp  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chief  Benefits  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  promote 
and  coordinate  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  programs  under  this  subchapter  and 
other  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section." 

Sic.  309.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1701  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows ; 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  The  term  'educational  Institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  secondary  school, 
vocational  school,  correspondence  school, 
Inisiness  school. — Junior  college,  teachers' 
college,  college,  normal  school,  professional 
school,  university,  or  scientific  or  technical 
Institution,  or  any  other  Institution  If  it 
furnishes  education  at  the  secondary  school 
level  or  above.";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  term  "training 
establishment  means  any  establishment  pro- 
viding apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
job.  Including  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  de- 
partment of  education,  or  any  State  appren- 
ticeship agency,  or  any  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  any  Joint  apprentice- 
ship committee,  or  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  established  pursuant 


to  chapter  4C  of  title  39.  or  any  agency 

of  the  Federal  Government  authorised  to 
supervise  stieh  training." 

S«c.  310.  Section  1730  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (a)  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows :  "Such  counseling 
shall  not  be  required  where  the  eligible  per- 
son has  been  accepted  for,  or  is  pursuing, 
courses  which  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree,  at  an  approved  Institution." 

SBC.  311.  Section  1733  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
foUowa: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  In  any 
course  of  Institutional  on-farm  training,  any 
course  to  be  pursued  by  correspondence  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  1786  of  this  title) , 
open  circuit  television  (except  as  herein 
provided) ,  or  a  radio,  or  any  cotirse  to  be 
pursued  at  an  educational  institution  not 
located  in  a  State  or  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  (except  as  herein  provided).  The 
Administrator  may  approve  the  enrollment 
of  an  eligible  person  In  a  course,  to  be  pur- 
sued In  residence,  leading  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  which  includes,  as  an  Integral 
part  thereof,  subjecta  offered  throu^  the 
medium  of  open  circuit  televised  Instruc- 
tion, If  the  major  portion  of  the  course  re- 
quires conventional  classroom  or  laboratory 
attendance.  The  Administrator  may  approve 
the  enrollment  at  an  educational  Institution 
which  Is  not  located  In  a  State  or  In  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  If  such  program 
Is  pursued  at  an  approved  educational  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  The  Administrator 
tn  his  discretion  may  deny  or  discontinue  the 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
of  any  eligible  person  In  a  foreign  educational 
institution  If  he  finds  that  such  enrollment 
Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  eligible  per- 
son or  the  Government.";    and 

(2)  Inserting  ""  (except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1733  of  this  title)"  after  ""regular  sec- 
ondary school  education"  in  subsection  (d) . 

Sec.  312.  Section  1731  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  Immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "shall"  a  oonmia  and 
the  following:  "In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1780  of  this  title,"; 

(3)  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(e)  in  their  entirety;  and 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (b). 

Sec.  313.  Sections  1733  and  1734  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"5  1733.  Special    assistance    for    the   educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  , 

"(a)  Any  eligible  wife  or  widow  shall,  with- 
out charge  to  any  entitlement  she  may  have" 
under  section  1711  of  thta  title,  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  provided  an  pllgible  veteran 
tmder  section  1691  (If  pTU'sued  In  a  State)  erf 
this  title  and  be  paid  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  under  the  provisions  of 
sactlon  1733(a)  of  this  title 

"(b)  Any  eligible  person  shall,  without 
charge  to  any  entitlement  he  may  have  tmder 
section  1711  of  this  title,  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  provided  an  eligible  veteran  under 
section  1693  of  this  title. 
"§  1734.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on- Job 
training:    correspondence   courses 

"(a)  Any  eligible  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  pursue,  tn  a  State,  a  program  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on-Job  training  and  he  paid 
a  training  assistance  allowance  as  provided  in 
section  1787  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  eligible  wife  or  widow  shall  be 
entitled  to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
exclusively  by  ccrrespondence  and  be  paid 
•^n  educational  asfl-tance  allowance  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1786  of  this  title." 

Sec.  314.  Section  17T7  of  title  38.  United 


Code.  U  amended  by  Inserting  "or  person- 
after  "'veteran'  each  place  it  appears. 

Sac.  316.  Section  1784  of  title  38.  United 
Si*te3  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "34  or  36"  and  Inrertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "34.  36,  or  36"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  in  the  first  sentence  of  subrec- 
tlon  (b): 

(3)  Inserting  "or  eligible  persons"  after 
"veterans"  In  tlie  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b) ;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "enroUed  under  chapter 
34  of  this  title,  plus  the  number  of  eligible 
persons  enrolled  under  chapter  36  of  this 
title"  and  Inrertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "or  eligi- 
ble persons  enrolled  under  chapters  34,  35. 
and  36  of  this  title,  or  $4  in  the  case  of  those 
eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons  whose 
educational  assistance  checks  are  directed 
In  care  of  each  insUutlon  for  temporary 
custody  and  rtelifery  and  are  delivered  at  the 
time  of  registration  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1780(d)  (5)  of  thl3  title"  1»  subaec- 
tlf.n  (b). 

Sec.  316  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  36  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(n  striking  out  sections  1786  and  1787 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"■}  1786.  Correspondence  courses 

"(a)(1)  Each  eligible  veteran  (as  defined 
in  section  1663(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  title) 
and  each  eligible  wife  or  widow  (as  defined 
In  section  1701(a)(1)  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of 
this  title)  who  enters  Into  an  enrollment 
agreement  to  pursue  a  program  of  educa- 
tion exclusively  by  correspondence  shall  be 
paid  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
computed  at  the  rate  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  established  charge  which  the  Institution 
requires  ncnveterans  to  pay  for  the  course 
or  courses  pursued  by  the  eligible  veteran  or 
wife  or  widow.  The  term  'established  charge' 
as  used  herein  means  the  charge  for  the 
courses  determined  on  the  basts  of  the  lowest 
extended  time-  payment  plan  offered  by  the 
Institution  and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency  or  the  actual  cost  to 
the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow,  whichever  Is 
the  lesser.  Such  allowance  shall  be  paid 
quarterly  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons 
completed  by  the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow 
and  serviced  by  the  Institution. 

"(3)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any  vet- 
eran or  wife  or  widow  who  Is  pursuing  any 
program  of  education  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence shall  be  charged  with  one  month 
for  each  $230  which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran 
or  wife  or  widow  as  an  educational  assist- 
ance aUowance  for  such  course. 

"(b)  The  enroUment  agreement  shall  fuUy 
disclose  the  obligation  of  both  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  and 
shaU  prominently  display  the  provisions  for 
affirmance,  termination,  refunds,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  payment  of  the  al- 
lowance Is  made  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
veteran  or  wife  or  widow.  A  copy  of  the  en- 
rollment agreement  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  such  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  at  the 
time  such  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  signs 
such  agreement.  No  such  agreement  shall  be 
effective  unless  such  veteran  or  wife  or  widow 
shall,  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  after 
the  enrollment  agreement  Is  signed,  have 
signed  and  submitted  to  the  Administrator 
a  wrlten  statement,  with  a  signed  copy  to  the 
Institution.  speclficaUy  affirming  the  enroll- 
ment agreement.  In  the  event  the  veteran 
or  wife  or  widow  at  any  time  notifies  the  in- 
stitution of  his  Intention  not  to  affirm  the 
agreement  In  accordance  with  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  institution,  without  imposing 
any  penalty  or  charging  any  fee  shall  prompt- 
ly make  a  full  refund  of  an  amounta  paid. 
"(c)  In  the  event  a  veteran  or  wife  or 
widow  electa  to  terminate  his  enroUment 
under  an  affirmed  enrollment  agreement,  the 
institution  (other  than  one  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1776  of  this  title)  may 
charge  the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  a  regis- 
tration or  similar  fee  not  in  excess  of  10  per 
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centum  of  th«  tiUtlon  for  the  course,  or  »50 
whichever  U  less.  Where  the  veteran  or  wife 
or  widow  electa  to  terminate  the  agreement 
after    completion   of   one   or   more   but   less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
leaaona  comprising  the  course,  the  institu- 
tion may  retain  such  registration  or  sUnUar 
fee  plus  35  per  centum  of  the  tuition  for  the 
course.  Where  the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow 
electa  to  terminate  the  agreement  after  com- 
pletion of  3fi  per  centum  but  less  than  80 
per   c«ntum   of   the   leaaona   comprising   the 
courae.  the  Institution  may  retain  the  full 
registration  or  similar  fee  plus  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  course  tuition.  If  50  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  leaaona  are  completed,  no  re- 
fund of  tuition  la  reqvUred. 
"1  1787.  Apprentlceahip      or     other     on-Job 
training 
"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1883 ( a)  fl)    of  thla  title)   or  an  eligible 
person  (a«  defined  In  section  1701(a)  of  this 
title)  shall  be  paid  a  training  aaslstance  al- 
lowance aa  prescribed  by  subsection   (b)    of 
thla  section  while  pursuing  a  full-time — 

••(1)  program  of  apprenticeship  approved 
by  a  State  approving  agency  ae  meeting  the 
standards  of  apprentlceahip  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pxirsuant  to  section  50a 
of  Utle  38.  or 

'•(3)  program  of  other  on-]ob  training  ap- 
proved under  provisions  of  section  1777  of 
this  title. 

subject  to  the  conditions  and  llmltatlona  of 
chapters  34  and  35  with  respect  to  educa- 
tional assistance. 

••(b)(1)  The  monthly  training  asalstance 
allowance  of  an  eUglble  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  described  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  as  follows: 
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"(3)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eUglble  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram described  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  (A)  1160  during  the  first  six-month  pe- 
riod. (B)  liao  during  the  second  six-month 
period.  fC)  *80  during  the  third  six-month 
period,  and  (D)  »40  during  the  fourth  and 
any  succeeding  six-month  period. 

•'(3)  In  any  month  In  which  an  eligible 
veteran  or  person  pursuing  a  program  of 
apprenticeship  or  a  program  of  other  on- 
Job  training  falls  to  complete  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  of  training  In  such  month, 
the  monthly  training  assistance  allowance  set 
forth  m  subsection  (b)(1)  or  (2)  of  this 
section,  as  applicable,  shall  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately In  the  proportion  that  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  bears  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hotirs  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
eight  hours. 

"(c)  For  the  ptirpoee  of  this  chapter,  the 
terms  'program  of  apprenticeship'  and  'pro- 
gram of  other  on- Job  training'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  a«  'program  of  education';  and 
the  term  training  assistance  allowance'  shall 
have  the  saune  meaning  as  'educational  aa- 


slatance  allowance'  aa  set  fortto  in  chapters 
34  and  38  of  thU  title."; 

(3)   redesignating  sections  1788,  1789.  1790, 
and    1791    as  sections   1793,   1798.   1794,  and 
1798.  respectively,  and  inserting  after  section 
1787  the  following  new  sections: 
"I  1788.  Measurement  of  oouraea 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  thta  chapter  and 
chapters  34  and  35  of  thla  title — 

"(1)  an  Institutional  trade  or  technical 
course  offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below 
the  college  level  Involving  shop  practice  aa 
an  Integral  part  thereof,  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  per  week  of  attendance  Is  required 
with  no  more  than  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  rest  periods  per  week  allowed: 

"(3)  an  Institutional  course  offered  on  a 
clock-hour  basis  below  the  college  level  In 
which  theoretical  or  classroom  inatructlon. 
predominates  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
oourse  when  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  hours 
per  week  net  of  inatructlon  (which  may  In- 
clude customary  Intervals  not  to  exceed  ten 
minutes  between  hours  of  Instruction)  la  re- 
quired: 

"(3)  an  academic  high  school  course  re- 
quiring sixteen  units  for  a  fuU  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  (A)  a 
minimum  of  four  units  per  year  Is  required 
or  (B)  an  Individual  Is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  leading  to  an  accredited  high 
school  diploma  at  a  rate  which,  If  continued, 
would  result  to  receipt  of  such  a  diploma 
In  four  ordinary  school  years.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  subclause  |A)  of  this  clause,  a  unit 
Is  defined  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours  or  their 
equivalent  of  study  In  any  subject  In  one 
academic  year: 

"(4)       an      inatltutional      tindergraduate 
course  offered  by  a  college  oar  university  on 
a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  course  when  a  mini- 
mum   of    fourteen    semester    hours    or    the 
equivalent    thereof    (including   such    hours 
for  which  no  credit  is  granted  but  which  are 
required  to  be  taken  to  correct  an  education- 
al deficiency  and  which  the  educational  in- 
stitution considers  to  be  quart«r  or  semes- 
ter hours  for  other  administrative  purposes) , 
for  which  credit  Is  granted  toward  a  stand- 
ard college  degree.  Is  required,  except  that 
where   such    college    or    university    certifies, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  that 
(A)    fuU-tlme  tuition  Is  charged  to  all  un- 
dM^graduate  students  carrying  a  minimum  of 
less  than  fourteen  such  semester  hours  or 
the   equivalent   thereof,   or    (B)    all   under- 
graduate students  carrymg  a  minimum  of 
less   than  fourteen  such  semester  hours  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,  are  considered  to  be 
pursuing  a  full-time  oourse  for  other  admin- 
istrative purposes,  then  such  an  instltutlon- 
■    .al  undergraduate  course  offered  by  such  col- 
*lege  or  university  with  such  minimum  num- 
ber of  such  semester  hours  shall  be  consid- 
ered  a    full-time   course,    but   In   the   event 
such  minimum  niunber  of  semester  hours  Is 
lees  than  twelve  semester  hours  or  the  equiv- 
alent  thereof,   then   twelve   swnester   hours 
or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course; 

••(5)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  a 
program  of  other  on-Job  training  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  program  when  the 
eligible  veteraa  or  person  Is  required  to  work 
the  number  of  hours  constituting  the  stand- 
ard workweek  of  the  training  establishment, 
but  a  workweek  of  leea  than  thirty  hours 
shall  not  be  considered  to  constitute  full- 
time  training  unless  a  lesser  number  of 
hours  has  been  established  aa  the  standard 
workweek  for  the  particular  establishment 
through  bona  fide  collective  bargaining;  and 
"(6)  an  institutional  course  offered  as 
part  of  a  program  of  education  below  the 
college  level  under  section  1691(a)(2)  or 
1696(a)  (2)  of  this  title  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  on  the  basis  of  measure- 
ment criteria  provided  In  clause  (2).  (3).  or 


(4)  as  determined  by  the  educational  initl. 
tution. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  dsflne  part- 
time  training  in  the  case  of  the  types  ot 
courses  referred  to  in  svibsectlon  (a),  and 
shall  define  full-time  and  part-time  train- 
ing in  the  case  of  all  other  types  of  counst 
pursued  under  thla  chapter  or  chapter  34 
or  36  of  this  title. 

"5   1789.  Period    of    operation    for    apprortl 
"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or  ell- 
glble  person  In  any  course  offered  by  an  edu- 
cational Institution  when  such  course  hu 
been  In  operation  for  less  than  two  years. 
"(b)   Subsection  (a)   shall  not  apply  to— 
"(1)   any  course  to  be  pursued  In  a  public 
or  other  tax-supported  educational  institu- 
tion; 

"(2)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  an  edu- 
cational Institution  which  has  been  In  oper- 
ation for  more  than  two  years.  If  such  oouns 
Is  singular  In  character  to  the  instruction 
previously  given  by  such  institution. 

"(3)  any  course  which  has  been  offered 
by  an  institution  for  a  period  of  amn  than 
two  years,  notwithstanding  the  Institution 
has  moved  to  another  location  within  the 
same  general  locality,  or  has  made  a  com- 
plete move  with  substantially  the  some  fac- 
ulty, curricula,  and  students,  without 
change  in  ownership; 

"(4)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  institution  of  college  levrt 
and  which  is  recognized  for  credit  toward 
a  standard  college  degree;  or 

"(5)   any  course  offered  by  a  proprietary 
nonprofit     educational     Institution     which 
qualifies  to  carry  out  an  approved  program 
of  education  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter V  or  VI  of  chapter  34  of  this  title 
(including   those    courses   offered    at   other 
than  the  Institution's  principal  location)  If 
the  Institution  offering  such  course  has  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  two  years. 
"I  1790.  Overcharges  by  educational  institu- 
tions;    discontinuance     of  allow- 
ances:    examination    of    recordi; 
false  or  misleading  statetments 
"Overcharges  by  Educational  Institutions 
"(a)    If   the   Administrator  finds  that  an 
educational  Institution  has — 

"(1)  charged  or  received  from  any  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  under  this  chapter  or 
chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title  any  amount 
for  any  course  In  excess  of  the  charges  for 
tuition  and  fees  which  such  Institution 
requires  similarly  clrctmistanced  nonvet- 
erans  not  receiving  assistance  under  such 
chapters  who  are  enrolled  in  the  same  course 
to  pay.   or 

■•(2)  Instituted,  after  the  effective  date  of 
section  1780  of  this  title,  a  policy  or  practice 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  tuition,  fees, 
or  other  charges  In  the  case  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
effect  of  such  policy  or  practice  substantially 
denies  to  veterans  the  benefits  of  the  advance 
and  prepajrment  allowances  under  such  sec- 
tion, 

he  may  disapprove  such  educational  Institu- 
tion for  the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  vet- 
eran or  eligible  person  not  already  enrolled 
therein  under  this  chapter  or  chapter  31,  34. 
or  36.  of  this  title. 

"Discontinuance  of  Allowances 
"(b)  The  Administrator  may  discontinue 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  of  any 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  If  he  finds 
that  the  program  of  education  or  any  course 
In  which  the  veteran  or  person  Is  enrolled 
falls  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  or  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title,  or  If 
he  finds  that  the  educational  Institution 
offering  such  program  or  course  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  chapter  3* 
or  35.  or  falls  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  chapters. 
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"Examination  of  Records 
"(c)  The  records  and  accounts  of  educa- 
tional institutions  pertaining  to  eligible  vet- 
^»n8  or  eligible  persons  who  received  edu- 
cational assistance  under  this  chapter  or 
obapter  31,  34,  or  36  of  thU  title  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  duly  authorteed 
representatives  of  the  Oovemment. 

"False  or  Misleading  StatemenU 
"(d)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  an  educational  Institution  has  willfully 
submitted  a  false  or  misleading  claim,  or 
that  a  veteran  or  person,  with  the  complicity 
of  an  educational  Institution,  has  submitted 
such  a  claim,  he  shall  make  a  complete  report 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency  and,  where  deemed 
advisable,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  appropriate  action. 
I  1791.  Change  of  program 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  each  eligible  veteran 
and  eligible  person  may  make  not  more  than 
one  change  of  program  of  education,  but  an 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  whose  pro- 
gram has  been  Interrupted  or  discontinued 
due  to  his  own  misconduct,  his  own  neglect, 
or  his  own  lack  of  application  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  such  change. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  approve  one 
additional  change  (or  an  Initial  change  In 
the  case  of  a  veteran  or  person  not  eligible 
to  make  a  change  under  subsection  (a))  In 
program  If  he  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  program  of  education  which  the 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  proposes  to 
pursue  Is  suitable  to  his  aptitudes.  Interests, 
and  abilities;  and 

"(2)  In  any  Instance  where  the  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  has  interrupted,  or 
failed  to  progress  in,  his  program  due  to  his 
own  misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his  own 
lack  of  application,  there  exists  a  reasonable 
likelihood  with  respect  to  the  program  which 
the  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  pro- 
poses to  pursue  that  there  will  not  be  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  Interruption  or  falUu-e  to 
progress. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  also  approve 
additional  changes  In  program  If  he  finds 
such  changes  are  necessitated  by  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'change  of  program  of  education'  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  taclude  a  change  from  the  pur- 
suit of  one  program  to  pursuit  of  another 
where  the  first  program  Is  prerequisite  to,  or 
generally  required  for,  entrance  Into  pur- 
suit of  the  second.";  and 

(3)   Section  1792  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  section  316(2)   of 
this  Act)    Is  amended  by  inserting  between 
the  first  and  second  sentences  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following:  "The  Committee  shall  also 
Include  veterans  representative  of  World  War 
n.  the  Korean  conflict  era.  the  post-Korean 
conflict  era.  and  the  Vietnam  era. " 
TITLE  rV— MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VETERANS' 
AND  WAR  ORPHANS'  AND  WIDOWS'  ED- 
UCATIONAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Sec.    401.   Chapter   34   of   title   38,   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  after  "this  chapter"  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1861  "or  chapter  36"; 

(2)  deleting  "31  or  36"  and  Inserting  "31, 
34,  or  36"  In  subsection  (d)  of  section  1673: 

(3)  striking  out  all  after  "certification" 
down  to  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  required  by  section  1881(0)  of 
this  title  "  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
1677(b); 

(4)  striking  out  "(c)(1),  or  (d)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  (c) "  and  striking 
out  "1683"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1787"  In  subsection  1682(a)  (1); 

(5)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1682(b); 


(6)  striking  out  sections  1073.  1678,  1688, 
and  1687  In  their  entirety;  and 

(7)  redesignating  section   1686  as  section 

168S. 

Sac.   402.   Chapter  35   of  title   38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  "173r'  and  Inserting  "1736" 
InsACtlon  1713(a)  (3); 

(2)  striking  out  sections  1722,  1726,  and 
1736  In  their  entirety; 

(3)  redesignating  section  1737  aa  section 
1736;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "1737"  and  inserting 
■"1736"  In  section  1736. 

Sxc.  403.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "1686"  and  Inserting 
"1683"  In  section  1770(b) : 

(2)  Inserting  "this  chapter  and"  after 
"purposes  of"  in  section  1771(a); 

(3)  Inserting  "this  chapter  and"  before 
"chapters  34  and  35"  each  place  It  appears 
In  section  1772; 

(4)  striking  out  "'1787"  and  Inserting  a 
lieu  thereof  "1736"  in  section  1772(a) ; 

(5)  striking  out  "1683(a)(1)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1787(a)(1)"  in  s«;tion 
1773(c); 

(6)  Inserting  "this  chapter  and"  before 
"chapters  34  and  36"  In  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1773; 

(7)  inserting  "this  chapter  and"  before 
"chapters  34  and  36"  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears In  section  1774(a) : 

(8)  striking  out  "or  special  training  al- 
lowance granted  under  chapter  34  or  35"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "granted  under 
chapter  34.  36,  or  36"  In  section  1781: 

(9)  Inserting  "this  chapter  or"  before 
"chapter  34  or  35"  in  section  1783; 

(10)  Inserting  "this  chapter  or"  before 
"chapter  34  or  36"  each  place  It  appears  in 
section  1783; 

(11)  Inserting  "this  chapter  or"  before 
"chapter  34  or  36"  In  section  1786; 

(12)  Inserting  "this  chapter  or"  before 
"chapter  34  or  35"  In  section  1793  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  316(2)  of  this  Act) ;  and 

( 13)  striking  out  "Chapters  31,  34,  and  35" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "chapters  31, 
34,  35,  and  36"  In  section  1795  (aa  redesig- 
nated by  section  316(2)  of  this  Act) . 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )    striking  out : 
"1672.  Change  of  program." 
and 

"1675.  Period  of  operation  for  approval.": 
(3)  striking  out: 

"•StTBCHAPTBa    IV ^PAYMi:N"r8    TO    BUOIBLX 

Vetbrans 

'"1681.  Eklucatlonal  assistance  allowance. 

'1682.  Computation  of  educational  assistance 
allowances. 

"1683,  Apprenticeship      or      other      on-Job 
training. 
1684.  Meastirement  of  courses. 

"1685.  Overcharges    by    educational    institu- 
tions. 

"1686.  Approval  of  courses. 

"1687.  Discontinuance  of  allowances." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

SVBCHAPTEB   IV PAYMENTS   TO   ELIMBLE   VET- 
ERANS; Vbteean -Student  Sibvicxs 
"1681.  Educational   assistance  allowance. 
■1682.  Computation  of  educational  assistance 

allowances. 
"1683.  Approval  of  courses. 
""1684.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Joto  train- 
ing; correspondence  courses. 
■1685.  Veteran-student  services."; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"1697A.  Coordination  with  and  participation 
by  Department  of  Defense.". 
(b)  The  subchapter  heading  above  .■wction 


1681    of   such   title  U   amended   to  reed  as 
follows: 

StTBCHAFTEa  IV PATISHTTS   "TO   BUOIBLE   VeT- 

ERANs:     VimuN-SrtnwKT 

Services 
Sec.  406.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning   of    chapter    36    of    title   38,    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out : 
■1723.  Change  of  prograiB." 

and 
"1726.  Period  of  opemtion  for  approTkl."; 

(3)  strlkmg  out: 
"17S3.  Measurement  of  courses. 
"1784.  Overoharges   by   educational    institu- 
tions. 
"1736.  Approval  of  courses. 
"1736.  Discontinuance  of  allowances. 
"1737.  Specialized         vocational        training 
courses." 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof; 
"1733.  Special  assistance  for  the  educatlMiAl- 

ly  disadvantaged. 
"1734.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing; correspondence  courses. 
"1735.  Approval  of  coxirses. 
"1736.  Specialised         vocational         training 
courses."' 
Sec.  406.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  36  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)   Inserting: 
"1780.  Payment  of  educational  or  subsistence 
assistance  allowances." 
immediately  above 
"1781.  Limitations    on    educational    MBist- 


and 

(2)  striking  out: 
■1786.  Examination  of  records. 
"1787.  False  or  misleading  statements. 
"'1788.  Advisory  committee. 
"1789.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 
"1790.  Use  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
"1791.  Limitation    on    period    of    assistance 
under  two  or  more  programs." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 
"1786.  Correspondence  courses. 
"1787.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing. 
"1788.  Measurement  of  courses. 
"1789.  Period  of  operation  for  approval. 
"1790.  Overcharges   by   educational    Institu- 
tions: discontinuance  of  allowances; 
examination  of  records;  false  or  mis- 
leading statements. 
"17B1.  Change  of  program. 
"1792.  Advisory  committee. 
"1798.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 
"1794.  Use  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
■1795.  Limitation    on    period    of    assistance 
under  two  or  more  programs." 
S»c.   407.   Section   101    of   title  38,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph    (4)    and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  sentences: 
"A  person  with  respect  to  whom  an   inter- 
locutory decree  of  adoption  has  been  Issued 
by  an  appropriate  adoption   authority  shall 
be  recognized  thereafter  as  a  legally  adopted 
child,    unless   and    until    that   decree   Is   re- 
scinded.  If   the   chUd   remains    In    the   cus- 
tody   of    the  adopting    parent     or  parents 
during  the  interlocutory  period.  A  person  who 
has  been  placed  for  adoption  under  an  agree- 
ment entered   into  by   the  adopttig   parent 
at  psirenta  with  any  agency  authorieed  tm- 
der  law  to  so  act  shall  be  recognised  there- 
after as  a  legally  adopted  child,  unless  and 
tintll  such  agreement  Is  terminated,  if  the 
child  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  adopt- 
ing parent  or  parents  during  the  period  of 
placement   for   adoption   xinder   such    agree- 
ment." 

Sec.  408.  Section  103  of   title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 
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(\)  Subsection  (b)  thereof  Is  amanded  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"(b)  For  the  purpoMS  of  this  title,  (1)  the 
term  "wife'  inoludes  the  husband  of  any  fe- 
male veteran;  and  (3)  the  term  'widow'  In- 
cludes the  widower  of  any  female  veteran."; 

( 2 )  The  heading  of  such  ssotton  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
'I  loa.  Dependent  parents;  husbands". 

Sac.  40S.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
planing  of  chapter  1  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out: 

"loa.  Dependent  parents  and  dependent 
husbands." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof : 
"lOa.  Dependent  parents;  husbands.". 

Sac.  410.  (a)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section 


340  of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  encourage"  after 
•aid". 

(b)  Section  341  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "give  priority  to  so  advising" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "insxire,  thro\igh 
the  utUlaatlon  of  veteran-student  services 
under  section  1685  of  this  title,  that  con- 
tact. In  person  or  by  telephone.  Is  made  with" 
In  olause  ( 1 ) . 

Sac.  411.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1774 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  in  accordancs 
with  the  following  formiila: 


Total   salary   cost   reimbursable   under   this  Allowance  for  administrative  expense 

section 
M.OOO   or   less •600. 

Over  M.OOO  but  not  exceeding  $10,000 $900. 

Over  $10,000  but  not  exceeding  $38,000 8900  for  the  first  $10,000  plus  $800  for  each 

additional  $6,000  or  fraction  thereof. 

Over  $35  000  but  not  exceeding  $40,000 $5,360. 

Over  $40,000  but  not  exceeding  $76.000 $6,360  for  the  first  $40,000  plus  $700  for  each 

additional  $5,000  or  fraction  thereof. 

Over  $75,000  but  not  exceeding  $80,000 $10,460. 

Over    $80,000 I$10,460  for  the  first  $80,000  plus  $800  for  each 

additional  $5,000  or  fraction  thereof." 


Sac.  412.  Section  3301  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" where  It  first  appears,  the  lan- 
guage: "and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
present  or  former  personnel  of  the  armed 
-.ervlces,  and  their  dependents,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Veterans'  Administration";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  clause  (9)  : 

•(9t  the  Administrator  may,  pxirsviant  to 
regulations  he  shall  prescribe,  release  the 
names  and  addresses  of  present  or  former 
personnel  of  the  armed  services,  and /or  de- 
pendents to  ai^.y  nonprofit  organization  but 
only  If  the  release  Is  directly  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  programs  and  the  utilization 
of  benefits  under  this  title.  Any  such  or- 
ganization or  member  thereof  which  uses 
such  names  and  addresses  for  purposes  other 
than  those  specified  in  this  clause  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  In  the  case  of  a 
first  offense,  and  not  more  than  $5,000  in 
the  case  of  subsequent  offenses. " 

Sec.  413.  The  Administrator.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  committee  formed 
pursuant  to  section  1792  of  this  title  (as 
redesignated  by  section  316(2)  of  this  Act). 
3hall  provide  for  Uie  conduct  of  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  operation  of  the  post- 
Koi-ean  confilct  program  of  educational  as- 
sistance currently  carried  out  under  chap- 
ters 31.  34,  36.  and  36  of  this  title  In  com- 
parison with  similar  programs  of  educational 
a.s8tstance  that  were  available  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict 
from  the  point  of  view  of  administration: 
veteran  participation:  safeguards  against 
abuse;  and  adequacy  of  bene*t-+awel.  sccpe 
of  programs,  and  information  and  outreach 
efforts  to  meet  the  various  education  and 
training  needs  of  eligible  veterans.  The  re- 
sults of  such  study,  together  with  such  rec- 
-^mmendations  as  are  warranted  to  Improve 
the  present  program,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.\ct. 

TITLE   V— VBTBKANS'   BMPLOTMENT   AS- 
3ISTANCTB  AND  PRKFKBENCK 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans'  Employment  and  Readjustment 
Act  of  1972". 

Sac.  502.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Chapter  41  .-^OB  COUNSKLINa,  TRAIN- 
mo,  AND  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  FOR 
VETERANS 

"2001    Definitions. 

•2002.  Purpose. 

'2003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 

reprepentatlve. 
'2004.  Employees  of  local  offices. 
"2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
"3006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 

authorization  of  appropriations. 
"2007.   Administrative   controls;    annual   re- 
port. 
"2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 

Veterans'  Administration. 
"5  3001.   Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
person  who  served  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  and  who  was  discharged 
or  released  therefrom  with  other  than  a  dis- 
honorable discharge. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  may  Include,  to  the  extent 
determined  necessary  and  feasible.  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific  Islands. 
•$  2002.  Purpose 

"The  Congress  declares  as  its  Intent  and 
purpose  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  ( 1 ) 
Job  and  job  training  counseling  service  pro- 
gram. (2)  employment  placement  service  pro- 
gram, and  (3)  Job  training  placement  service 
orogram  for  eligible  vetirans  and  that,  •'o  this 
end  policies  shall  be  promulgated  and  admin- 
istered through  a  Veterans  Employm-'nt  .Serv- 
ice wltMn  the  Department  of  Labor,  so  as  to 
provide  such  veterans  the  maximum  of  em- 
ployment and  training  opportxmities  through 
existing  programs,  coordination  euid  merger 
of  programs  and  Implementation  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

"i  3003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 
representative 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to  each 
State  a  representative  of  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service  to  serve  as  the  veterans' 
employment  representative,  and  shall  fur- 
ther assign  to  each  State  one  assistant  veter- 
ans' employment  representative  per  each 
260,000  veterans  of  the  State  veterans  popu- 
lation, and  such  additional  assLstsint  vet- 
erans' employment  representatives  as  he  shall 


determine,  based  on  the  data  collected  pur- 
suant to  section  2007  of  this  title,  to  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  veterans'  employment 
representative  to  carry  out  effectively  in  that 
State  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Each  vet- 
erans' employment  representative  and  as- 
sistant veterans'  employment  representative 
shall  be  an  eligible  veteran  who  at  the  time 
of  appointment  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  In  accord  :ince 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  g:eneral 
schedule  pay  rat-s.  Bach  such  veterans'  em- 
ployment representative  and  assistant  vet- 
erans' employment  representative  shall  be 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  public  employ- 
ment service  in  the  State  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned.  They  shall  be  administratively 
responsible  to  the  S?cretary  of  Labor  for  the 
execution  of  the  Secretary's  veterans'  coun- 
seling and  placement  policies  through  the 
public  employment  service  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  manpower  and  training  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Stat?. 
In  cooperation  with  the  public  employment 
service  staff  and  the  staffs  of  each  such  other 
program  in  the  State,  the  veterars'  employ- 
ment representative  and  his  assistants  shall — 

"(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  registration  of  eligible 
veterans  in  local  employment  offices  for  suit- 
able types  of  employment  and  training  and 
for  counseling  and  placement  of  eligible  vet- 
erans In  emplo3rment  and  Job  training  pro- 
grams: 

"(2)  engage  in  Job  development  and  Job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans, 
including  maximum  coordination  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  that  agency's  carrying  out  of  its 
responsibilities  under  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 3  of  this  title  and  In  the  conduct  of  Job 
fairs.  Job  marts,  and  other  special  pro- 
grams to  match  eligible  veterans  with  ap- 
propriate job  and  Job  training  opportunities; 

"(3)  assist  in  securing  and  maintaining 
current  information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  avallaUe  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities. Including  maximum  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligible 
veteran's  particular  qualifications  with  an 
available  Job  or  on-Job  training  or  appren- 
ticeship opportunity  which  la  commensurate 
with  those  qualifications: 

"(4)  promote  the  Interest  of  employers 
and  labor  unions  In  employing  eligible  vet- 
erans and  In  conducting  on-Job  training  and 
apprenticeship  programs  for  such  veterans; 

"(6)  maintain  regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  training  programs  and 
veterans'  organizations  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing them  advised  of  eligible  veterans  avail- 
able for  employment  and  training  and  to 
keeping  eligible  veterans  advised  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  training;  and 

"(6)   assist  In  every  possible  way  in  im- 
proving working  conditions  and  the  advance- 
ment of  employment  of  eligible  veterans. 
"i  20O4.  Employees  of  local  offices 

"Except  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated 
lack  of  need  for  such  services,  there  shall  be 
assigned  by  the  administrative  head  of  the 
employment  service  In  each  State  one  or 
more  employees,  preferably  eligible  vet- 
erans, on  the  staffs  of  local  employment  serv- 
ice offlcee,  whose  services  shall  be  fully  de- 
voted to  discharging  the  duties  prescribed 
for  the  veterans'  employment  representative 
and  his  assistants. 
"{  2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

"All  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  records,  statistics,  or 
Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
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appropriate  In  administering  the  provisions 
rfThU  chapter,  and  shall  otherwise  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  prorldlng  continuous 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
eligible  veterans. 

'1 3006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administra- 
tion; authorization  of  appropria- 
tions 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  labor  shall  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient ftdmlnlatration  of  this  chapter.  Such 
estimated  sums  shall  Include  the  annual 
amounts  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  printing 
and  binding,  travel,  and  communications. 
Sums  thiis  estimated  shall  be  Included  as  a 
special  Item  in  the  annual  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Estimated  funds  neces- 
sary for  proper  counseling,  placement,  and 
training  services  to  veterans  provided  by  the 
various  State  public  employment  service 
agencies  shall  be  separately  identified  in  the 
budgets  of  those  agencies  as  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Labrr. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sjums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  regular  appro- 
priations Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative e.xjjenses  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  reap?ct  to  a'-iy  fiscal  year  does  not 
specify  an  amount  for  the  purposes  specified 
la  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year,  then  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
la  such  Act  there  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  such  amount  as  was  set  forth 
in  the  btidpet  estimate  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Aiiy  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  bs  available  for  any  pvuTX»e  other 
than  those  specified  In  such  subsections,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated  lack  of  need 
for  such  funds  for  such  ptUTJOSes. 
"S  2007.  Administrative  controls;  aiinual  re- 
port 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
administrative  controls  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"(1)  To  insiu-e  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
especially  those  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  who  requests  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  be  placed  in  a  satis- 
factory Job  or  Job  training  opportunity  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  assist- 
ance designed  to  enhance  his  employment 
prospecte  substantially,  such  as  individual 
Job  development  or  employment  counseling 
services. 

"(2)  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployment service  agencies  in  each  State  have 
committed  the  necessary  staff  to  Insure  that 
the  provisions  of  thU  chapter  are  carried 
out;  and  to  arrange  fcr  necessary  corrective 
action  where  staff  resources  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  in- 
adequate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
a^nually  to  the  Congress  on  the  success  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  its  affiliated 
State  employment  service  agencies  in  carry- 
log  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
report  shall  include,  by  State,  the  number 
of  recently  discharged  or  released  eligible 
veterans,  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  and  other  eligible  veterans  who 
requested  assistance  through  the  public  em- 
ployment service  and,  of  these,  the  number 
placed  in  suitable  employment  or  Job  train- 
lag  opportunities  or  who  were  otherwise  as- 
sisted, with  separate  reference  to  occupa- 
tional training  under  appropriate  Federal 
law.  The  report  shall  also  include  any  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  under  section  2004 
or  2006  of  tms  title  and  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  determination. 
"i  2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration 


"In  carrying  out  hit  reeponslbllltlM  un- 
der this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  shall 
from  time  to  tlnoe  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
trator and  keep  him  fully  adTlsed  of  actlvltiee 
carried  out  and  all  data  gathered  p-ursuant 
to  this  chapter  to  insure  maximum  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration." 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  the  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  HI  of 
such  title  are  each  amended  by  striking  out: 
"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment  Place- 
ment Service  for  Veterans 2001". 

and  inserting 

"41.   Job   Oounsellng.   Training,   and   Place- 
ment Service  for  Veterans 3001" 

Sac.  603.   (a)   Part  in  of  title  38,  United 
states  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows; 
"Chapter  42. — EMPLOYMENT  AND   TRAIN- 

INO  OF  DISABLED  AND  'VIETNAM  ERA 

■VETERANS 

"a«5. 

"3011.  Definitions. 

"2013.  Veterans'  employment  emphasis  un- 
der Federal  contracts. 

"3013.  Eligibility  requirements  for  veterans 
under  certain  Federal  manpower 
training  programs. 

"$2011.  Definitions 
"As  tised  in  this  chapter — 
"(1)  The  term  'disabled  veteran'  means  a 
person  entitled  to  disability  compensation 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  a  disability  rated  at  30 
per  centum  or  more,  or  a  person  whoee  dis- 
charge or  release  frcxn  active  duty  was  for  a 
disability  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of 
duty. 

"(2)  The  term  'veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era' 
means  a  person  (A)  who  (1)  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  180  days,  any 
part  of  which  occurred  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from active  duty  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
charge, or  (11)  was  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability if  anv  fMurt  of  such  active  duty  was 
performed  during  the  Vietnam  era.  and  (B) 
who  was  so  discharged  or  released  within  the 
48  months  preceding  his  application  for  em- 
ployment covered  under  this  chapter. 

"(8)  The  term  'department  and  agency' 
means  any  department  or  agencv  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  or  any  federally  owned 
corporation. 

"I  2018.  Veterans'  employment  emphasis  un- 
der Federal  contracts 
"(a)  Any  contract  entered  Into  by  any 
department  or  agency  for  the  procurement 
of  personal  property  and  nonpersonal  serv- 
ices (Including  construction)  for  the  United 
States,  shall  contain  a  provision  requiring 
that,  in  employing  persons  to  carry  out  such 
contract,  the  party  contracting  with  the 
United  States  shall  give  special  emphasis 
to  the  employment  of  qualified  disabled  vet- 
terans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any 
subcontract  entered  Into  by  a  prime  con- 
tractor in  carrying  out  any  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  persorud  property  and  non- 
personal  servloee  (including  construction) 
for  the  United  States.  The  President  shaU 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  section  by 
promulgating  regulations  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
which  regulations  shall  require  that  ( 1 )  each 
such  contractor  undertake  in  such  contract 
to  list  immediately  with  the  appropriate  lo- 
cal employment  service  office  all  of  Its  suit- 
able employment  openings  and  (3)  each  such 
local  office  shall  give  such  veterans  priority 
In  referral  tq  such  employment  openings. 

"(b)  If  any  disabled  veteran  or  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  era  believes  any  contractor 
haa  failed  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  pro- 


vUkuu  of  his  contract  with  the  United 
States,  relating  to  giving  special  emphaaU 
in  employment  to  veterans,  such  veteran 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Service  of  the  Department  of  Le- 
ber. Such  complaint  shall  be  promptly  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  who  shall  promptly 
Investigate  such  complaint  aiul  shall  take 
such  action  thereon  as  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances warrant  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  such  contract  and  the  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 
"1  3013.  Eligibility  requirements  for  veterans 
tmdcr  certain  Fedwal  manpower 
training  programs 

"Any  (1)  amounts  received  as  pay  or  al- 
lowances by  any  person  while  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty,  (2)  period  of  time  during  which 
such  person  served  on  such  active  duty,  and 
(8)  amounts  received  under  chapters  11,  IS, 
31,  34,  38,  and  36  of  this  tiUe  by  a  veteran 
(as  defined  in  section  101(2)  of  this  title) 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  180  days  or  was  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  for  a  service- 
connected  disability,  and  anv  amounts  re- 
ceived by  an  eligible  person  under  chapters 
18  and  36  of  such  tiOe,  shall  be  disregarded 
In  determining  the  needs  or  qualifications 
of  participants  In  any  public  serf  ice  employ- 
ment program,  any  emergency  employment 
program,  any  Job  training  program  assisted 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19«4. 
any  manpower  training  program  assisted 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1983,  or  any  other  manpower 
training  (or  related)  program  financed  In 
whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds." 

(b)   The  table  of   chapters  at  the   begin- 
ning of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part 
in  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  Item  as  follows: 
"43.    Employment    and    Training    of 
Disabled  and  Vietnam   Era 
Veterans     3011" 

Sac.  604.  The  Soldiers'  and  SaUors'  OlTll 
Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (60  VS.C. 
App.  501  et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101(1)  (60  Ufl.C.  App.  611(1) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  term  'per- 
sons In  military  service'  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  term  'person  in  the  mili- 
tary service',  the  term  'persons  in  military 
service',". 

(2)  The  foUovrtng  new  section  Is  Inserted 
after  section  700 : 

"Sac.  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  a  power  of  attorney  which — 

"(1)  was  duly  executed  by  a  person  In 
the  mUltary  service  who  Is  In  a  missing  sta- 
tus (as  defined  in  section  561(2)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code) ; 

"(2)  designates  that  person's  spouse,  par- 
ent, or  other  named  relative  as  his  attorney 
in  fact  for  certain  spec'.fled,  or  all.  purposes; 
and 

"(3)   expires  by  its  terms  after  that  per- 
son entered  a  missing  status,  and  before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section; 
shall  be  automatically  extended  for  the  peri- 
od that  the  person  is  In  a  missing  status. 

"(b)  No  power  of  attorney  executed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  by  a  per- 
son in  the  military  service  may  be  extended 
under  subsection  (a)  If  the  document  by  Its 
terms  clearly  Indicates  that  the  power  grant- 
ed expired  !n  the  date  specified  even  thotigh 
that  person,  after  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
drcument,  enters  a  missing  status. 

"(c)  This  section  applies  only  to  persons 
in  military  service  who  executed  powers  of 
attorney  during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  defined 
in  section  101(22)  of  tlUe  38,  United  States 
Code)." 

Sac.  505.  Section  3107  of  title  38.  United 
States  Cede,  la  amended  by  inserting  after 
"title"  the  words  "or  that  portion  of  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  payable  on  ac- 
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count   of  dependents   under  ch»pter   84   of 

thU  title". 

TITLE  VT— KlTEC'l'lVE  DATES  AND 
SAVIN08  PROVISIONS 
Sxc.  601.  (a)  The  rate  IncrcMes  provided 
in  Title  I  of  thU  Act  and  the  rate  Increases 
provided  by  the  provisions  of  section  1787, 
title  38.  United  States  Code  i  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 316  of  this  Act)  shall  become  effective 
October  1,  1973;  except,  for  those  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  In  training  on  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  effective  date  shall  be  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  current 
enrollment  period,  but  not  earlier  than  Sep- 
tember 1.  1973. 

(b)  The  provlslona  of  title  V  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

3k;.  802.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
1786  of  title  38,  United  SUtee  Code  (as  added 
by  section  316  of  this  Act),  which  apply  to 
programs  of  education  exclusively  by  ccr- 
pespondence,  shall,  as  to  these  wires  and 
widows  made  eligible  for  such  training  by 
that  section,  become  effective  January  1. 
1973,  and,  as  to  eligible  veterans,  shall  apply 
only  to  those  enrollment  agreements  which 
are  entered  Into  on  or  after  January  1,  1973. 
lb)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  la)  of  this  section,  any  enroll- 
ment agreement  entered  into  by  an  eligible 
veteran  prior  to  January  1,  1973,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1882(0  of  title  38.  United  State*  Code. 
Drior  to  Its  repeal  by  section  303  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  603.  (a)  The  prepayment  provisions 
-it  sxibsectlon  ie>  of  section  1780  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  201 
jf  this  Act) .  shall  become  effective  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1972. 

I  b »  The  advance  payment  provisions  of 
section  1780  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code 
as  added  by  section  201  of  this  Act),  shaU 
become  effective  on  August  1.  1973,  or  at 
such  time  prior  thereto  as  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  AfltOrs  shall  specify  in  a  certifi- 
cation filed  with  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
-Affairs  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  604.  ta)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1712(b)  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  a  wife  or  widow  (1)  eligible  to 
pursue  a  program  of  education  exclusively 
by  correspondence  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  section  1786  of  such  title  (as  added  by 
section  316  of  this  Act)  or  (2)  entitled  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1733  of  this  title  (88  added  by  section 
.313  of  this  Act),  shall  have  eight  years  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in 
which  to  complete  such  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  receive  such  benefits. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1712(a)  or  1712(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  an  eligible  person,  as  defined  in 
section  1701(a)(1)  of  such  title,  who  Is  en- 
titled to  pursue  a  program  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  on-Job  training  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1787  of  such  title  ( as  added 
by  section  316  of  this  Act)  shall  have  eight 
years  from  the  datp  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  which  to  complete  such  a  program  of 
training,  except  that  an  eligible  person  de- 
fined m  secUon  1701(a)(1)(A)  of  such  title 
may  not  be  afforded  educational  assistance 
beyond  his  thirty-first  birthday. 

And  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bUl.  insert:  "An  Act  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  special  training  allow- 
ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons; 
to  provide  for  advance  educational  assistance 
payments  to  certain  veterans;  to  make  Im- 
provements In  the  educational  assistance 
programs;  and  for  other  purposes." 

VIETNAM    ERA    TETTMAHS    REAOJUSTtlEMT 
.^8SI3TANCE    ACT    OF  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  GI  educational  bill  with  the  amend- 


ments to  the  GI  educational  bill.  I  do 
believe  that  the  results  we  have  obtained 
represent  a  substantial  and  perhaps  even 
an  historic  movement  forward — at  least 
a  movement  forward  exceeded  only  by 
the  introduction  of  the  original  GI  bill 
after  World  War  n,  which  many,  many 
Monbers  of  the  Senate  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  in  their 
younger  days. 

I  now  express  my  gratitude  to  all  those 
who  helped  to  work  out  the  compromise 
version  with  the  House. 

In  particular,  I  should  like  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, especially  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtrmond)  for  his 
great  help  to  me  in  working  out  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  and  pass  the 
amended  version  of  H.R.  12828,  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  its 
bill  HJl.  12828.  Subsequently  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  reported  its  own  bill, 
S.  2161,  which  was  adopted  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  HR.  12828.  Since  that 
time,  the  members  and  the  staffs  of  both 
committees  have  been  engaged  in  active 
negotiations  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  two  versions.  These  discus- 
sions, which  were  frank  and  open,  re- 
vealed c<msiderable  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  some  provisions  as  well 
as  disclosing  large  areas  of  agreement. 
To  be  candid,  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion remain.  It  should  be  clear,  however, 
that  the  compromise  version  of  the  two 
bills,  which  you  have  before  you  today, 
is  in  my  opinion  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Further,  we  would  not  have  the 
fine  bill  we  do  were  it  not  for  the  good 
will,  the  cooperation  and  the  leadership 
exhibited  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Clin  "Tiger"  Tkague. 

This  amended  measure,  which  will 
provide  in  its  first  year  nearly  a  half- 
bllllon  dollars  in  additional  readjust- 
ment and  educational  benefits  represents 
a  giant  step  toward  recognizing  the 
enormous  debt  we  owe  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  I  believe  a  brief  simunary  of 
the  provisions  agreed  upon  by  both  com- 
mittees and  our  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  compromise  version  is  in  order. 

TTTUS   I 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
the  administration  approved  increasing 
the  educational  rates  for  a  single  veteran 
from  $175  to  $190  with  corresponding  in- 
creases in  dependency  allowances.  H.R. 
12828.  as  originally  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  provided  for  a  sttut- 
ing  rate  of  $200  for  a  single  veteran.  S. 
2161,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  have 
boosted  the  single  veteran's  rate  to  a 
monthly  stipend  of  $250. 

After  considerable  discussion  between 
the  two  committees,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  rate  for  a  single  veteran  would  be 
increased  25.7  percent  to  $220  a  month. 
Eh^en  higher  percentage  increases  are 
provided  for  veterans  with  dependents, 
who  it  was  agreed,  have  a  higher  degree 
of  need.  In  this  connection,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  note  that  over  40  j?ercent  of  all 


veterans  currently  In  training  have  de- 
pendents. 

As  agreed  upon,  the  compromise  ver- 
sion, which  will  be  retroactive  Septem- 
ber 1,  1972,  provides  that  a  married  vet- 
eran's rate  will  be  incretised  27.3  percent 
from  $205  to  $261.  The  addition  of  a  child 
will  boost  the  rate  about  29  percent  from 
$230  to  $298.  Finally,  a  28-percent  in- 
crease to  $18  is  provided  for  each  addi- 
tional child.  As  In  S.  2161,  there  have 
been  adjustments  in  the  bill  to  make  the 
rate  lor  half  and  three-quarter  time 
trainees  exactly  that  proportion  of  the 
basic  full-time  rate  and  to  make  each 
rate  schedule  consistent  in  form  and 
method  for  increasing  the  allowance  for 
each  dependent  in  excess  of  two. 

Corresponding  increases,  of  course, 
have  been  made  in  vocational  rehabil- 
itation rates  in  chapter  31  and  in  the 
chapter  35  rates  for  wives,  widows  and 
children.  Finally,  the  compromise  ver- 
sion retains  the  48-percent  increase  in 
on- job -training  rates  as  originally  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

TTTLE    U 

The  compromise  agreement  retains  the 
advsmce  payment  and  prepayment  sys- 
tem for  educational  assistance  or  subsist- 
ence allowances  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  prepayment  provisions  will  become 
effective  on  November  1,  1972.  Because 
the  fall  school  semester  has  already  com- 
menced and  because  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  indicated  a  need  for 
additional  time  to  more  effectively  im- 
plement them,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
advance  payment  provisions  shaJl  become 
effective  on  August  1,  1973,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Administrator  shall 
specify  in  certification  filed  with  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Although  the  size  of  the  program  has 
been  reduced,  the  Workstudy/ Outreach 
program  as  passed  by  the  Senate  has 
been  essentially  retsdned  in  a  somewhat 
rewritten  version  of  the  program.  Under 
the  Senate  version  as  originally  passed, 
a  veteran  could  receive  ajx  advance  pay- 
ment of  up  to  $300  for  an  additional 
education  assistance  allowance  when  he 
entered  into  a  workstudy  agreement  with 
the  Administrator  to  perform  120  hours 
of  needed  services  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  connection  with: 

First,  the  outreach  services  program 
under  section  241 ; 

Second,  preparation  sund  processing  of 
necesssury  papers  and  other  documents  of 
schools  or  VA  regional  ofQces; 

Third,  provision  of  medical  treatment 
in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities;  or 
Fourth,  any  other  activity  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  the  Admin- 
istrator deemed  appropriate. 

As  rewritten  in  the  compromise  version, 
an  eligible  veteran  is  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum payment  of  $250  for  100  hours  of 
work.  In  order  to  insure  that  there  be 
an  effective  outreach  program,  the  Sen- 
ate has  agreed  at  the  insistence  of  the 
House  to  insure  that  any  veteran  en- 
gaged in  outreach  services  imder  this 
section  shall  do  so  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Veterans'  Administration  employee. 
The  compromise  version  also  limits  the 
number  of  veterans  who  can  participate 
in  the  program  not  to  exceed  800  man- 
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years  in  any  1  fiscal  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  16,000  veterans  could  partici- 
pate and  receive  workstudy  allowances  in 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  at  a  cost  of  $4 

million. 

TTn-E  in 
The  House  committee  was  adamant 
in  their  opposition  to  Swiate  amwid- 
ments  to  the  farm  cooperative  program. 
They  expressed  the  belief  that  return  to 
a  farm  program  similar  to  that  which 
existed  following  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war  would  give  rise  to  insufficient 
educational  training  and  possible  abuse. 
Agreement  was  reached,  however,  to  re- 
duce the  reqiiired  number  of  clock  hours 
In  a  year  from  528  to  440  for  a  farm 
cooperative  program-  This  reduction  in 
yearly  clock  hours  is  in  accord  with  cur- 
rent educational  philosophy  and  has  been 
coupled  with  changes  in  the  program 
which  give  added  flexibility  which  will 
permit  a  veteran's  curricultmi  to  be  pre- 
scheduled  to  provide  a  minimum  of  class- 
room instruction  during  peak  periods  of 
farming  activity  and  conversely  a  max- 
imum class  schedule  dvuring  off-season 
periods. 

Finally,  amendments  provide  that  time 
utilized  for  field  trips  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual and  group  instruction  can  be 
included  in  computing  the  institutional 
portion  of  a  farm  cooperative  training 
program.  The  committee  believes  these 
changes  will  encourage  greater  nimabers 
of  young  veteran  farmers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  program  and  accordingly 
strengthen  the  small  family  farmer. 

The  compromise  version  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  to  maite  specific  the 
inclusion  of  so-called  GED — high  school 
equivalency  certificate — as  one  purpose 
for  pursuit  of  the  PREP  program  under 
present  section  1696(a)  of  title  38.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  for  many 
years  been  conducting  through  base  edu- 
cation ofiBcers  special  GED  programs  un- 
der which  servicemen  prepsu*e  for  and 
take  the  GED  exam  and  hopefully  re- 
ceive an  equivalency  certificate.  It  was 
evident  from  the  cost  estimates  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
they  no  longer  intended  to  fund  GED 
programs  in  their  budget.  Neither  com- 
mittee believed  it  desirable  to  shift  the 
full  cost  of  such  an  on-going  program  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  readjust- 
ments benefits  account.  Nevertheless,  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  by  not 
so  specifying  in  section  1696  it  is  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  indicate  that  re- 
ceiving a  GED  could  not  properly  be  one 
of  the  objects  of  a  deficiency,  remedial, 
or  refresher  PREP  course  under  section 
1691(a)  (2) .  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  course 
otherwise  meets  the  requiremente  of  such 
section  in  terms  of  content  and  other 
existing  title  38  requirements  for  PREP 
programs   it   would   seem  desirable   for 
such  GED  component  to  be  built  into 
such  PREP  programs  in  order  to  provide 
tangible  indications  of  achievements  for 
the  participating  servicemen. 

The  compromise  version  also  contains 
with  minor  amendments  the  new  section 
1697 A  added  by  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  greater  coordination  with  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  educational  programs  authorized  for 
active  duty  servicemen  under  chapter  34. 


■nie  bill  before  you  does  include  a  new 
provision  to  allow  pending  submission 
of  the  Department's  plan  for  a  90-day 
continuation  of  on- going  programs  at 
institutions  and  establishments  admin- 
istered by  or  under  contract  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  to  persons  serving 
on  active  duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  was  also 
quite  concerned  with  regard  to  the 
released -time  provisions  contained  in 
1697A(b)  (3) .  In  a  letter  to  me,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stated  that: 

Lastly,  clause  (b)  (3)  of  Section  1897 A  pro- 
vides that  eligible  persons  be  released  for  at 
least  Vi  of  the  hours  required  for  a  fuU-tlme 
program  unless  the  Departmental  Secretary 
concerned  determines  that  such  release  of 
time  is  Inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense.  While  in  many  cases  mUl- 
tary  members  now  participating  In  PRKP 
get  as  much  or  more  release  time  than  the 
blU  specifies,  the  blU  provides  no  flexlbUlty 
without  reference  to  the  Service  Secretary. 
We  have  no  objections  to  requiring  release 
time;  however,  we  believe  that  setting  a  spe- 
cific amount  would  unduly  add  to  the  Serv- 
ices' administrative  burden.  An  alternative 
that  would  be  more  acceptable  would  be  to 
set  at  least  V^  release  time  unless  the  base 
commander  determines  that  it  is  Incompat- 
ible with  his  mission  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Service  Secretaries.  This 
provision  would  provide  the  Services  with 
flexlbUlty  In  accomplishing  their  missions 
whUe  stUl  extending  the  benefits  to  as  many 
service  members  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  a  change  has  been  made 
in  that  section  to  effectuate  the  requested 
changes  sought  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  it  is  intended  that  the  Service  Sec- 
retary issue  precise  and  specific  regula- 
tions to  guide  the  base  commander  to 
insure  that  the  intent  of  this  released- 
time  requirement  is  fully  carried  out  and 
that  exceptions  are  made  only  when  such 
release  would  in  fact  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Interest  of  national  defense. 

Considerable  attention  was  also  given 
to  new  provisions  added  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  concerning  programs  of 
education  pursued  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence. The  compromise  version  be- 
fore you  today  first  amended  the  entitle- 
ment charge  to  provide  that  the  period  of 
entitlement  of  a  veteran  or  person  pur- 
suing education  by  correspondence  shall 
be  reduced  by  1  month  for  each  $220 — 
currently  $175 — paid  to  a  veteran  or  per- 
son for  such  course. 

Second,  the  compromise  version  pro- 
vides as  did  the  bill  originally  passed  by 
the  House  and  recommended  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  computaticm 
of  educational  assistance  allowsmce 
based  upon  90  percent  of  the  established 
charge  for  the  full  cost  of  that  program. 
The  Vetersms'  Administration  noted  that 
correspondence  schooling  is  the  only  pro- 
gram which  will  return  to  the  veteran 
the  full  cost  of  his  tuition.  Additionally, 
there  was  firm  conviction  that  requiring 
the  eligible  veteran  to  pay  a  minimal  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  course  would 
give  him  a  stake  in  his  education  and 
thus  lead  him  to  give  greater  thought  to 
his  choice  of  a  training  objective.  At  a 
minimum  it  is  hoped  that  adoption  of 
this  provision  will  put  a  brake  on  the 


sales  pitch  of  a  number  of  home  study 
schools  which  inform  the  veteran  in  a 
variety  of  ways  that  the  VA  picks  up  the 
whole  tab  so  why  not  sign  up? 

"niird,  coiisiderable  attention  was 
given  to  the  pro  raU  reftmd  policy 
adopted  in  S.  2161.  Representatives  of 
the  home  study  industry  argued  vigor- 
ously that  the  policy  sxiopted  by  the 
Senate  is  unduly  restrictive  and  would 
adversely  affect  quality  schools  which  in- 
vest large  ajnounts  of  money  in  home 
study  educational  courses  while  not  af- 
fecting lower  quality  schools  who  Invest 
little.  Gkxxi  schools,  it  was  argtied.  would 
operate  in  a  deficit  position  under  the 
Senate  pro  rata  refund  policy  which 
would  force  them  either  to  discontinue 
enrolling  veterans  or  to  engage  in  severe 
cost  cutting  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  quality  of  the  educational  program 
offered.  Finally,  representatives  of  the 
home  study  industry  pressed  the  argu- 
ment that  the  problems  encountered  by 
veterans  with  corresponderice  schools  did 
not  arise  principally  from  refund  policies 
but  rather  from  the  enrollment  practices 
of  certain  schools  who  recruit  inappro- 
priate students  by  the  use  of  intense, 
skillful  and  misleading  or  deceptive  ad- 
vertisements and  sales  presentations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  compro- 
mise agreement  retains  the  Senate  provi- 
sions requiring  full  disclosure  prior  to  the 
enrollment  of  a  veteran  plus  a  10-day 
mandatory  cooling  off  period  but  adopts 
the  less  restrictive  refund  policy  recently 
established  by  the  National  Home  Study 
Council,  the  nationally  recognized  ac- 
creditlnig  agency  for  correspondence 
schools. 

It  is  intended  that  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions and  the  10-day  cooling  off  peri- 
od— following  which  there  must  be  a 
written  afarmation  of  the  enrollment 
agreement — will  provide  the  veteran  with 
a  period  in  which  he  may  decide  after 
adequate  reflection  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
whether  he  in  fact  still  desires  to  pursue 
that  course  of  study.  There  have  been 
suggestions  by  some  in  the  home  study 
industry  that  a  written  affirmation  pro- 
vision will  present  severe  administrative 
problems  for  the  schools.  The  committee 
is  disinclined  to  believe  that  such  prob- 
lems will  be  widespread  or  insoluble,  but 
in  any  event  will  closely  monitor  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  in  the  coming 
year  to  see  if  the  amendment  adopted 
today  is  accomplishing  its  intended  pur- 
pose without  undue  administrative 
problems. 

Finally,  in  order  to  allow  correspond- 
ence schools  sufficient  time  within  which 
to  adapt  their  programs  and  contracts 
to  the  new  provisions  of  the  law,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendments  has  been 
delayed  until  January  1.  1973. 

Most  of  the  remaining  amendments 
to  title  ni  of  S.  2161  have  been  retained 
in  the  compromise  agreement.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  did  agree  at  the  insistence 
of  the  House  to  drop  the  administra- 
tion recommended  provision  permitting 
certain  schools  to  adopt  new  measiu-e- 
ment  standards  for  technical  courses. 

TITIJ!  TV 

The  Senate  provisions  in  title  IV  of 
S.  2161  providing  for  increased  outreach 
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efforts  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
higher  administrative  expenses  for  State 
approval  agencies  and  for  an  independ- 
ent study  of  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams under  title  38  with  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress,  remain  in  the  com- 
promise version  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. In  addition,  there  are  new  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  release  of  names 
and  addresses  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Section  3301  currently  provides  that: 

All  flies,  recorda,  reports,  and  otber  papers 
and  documents  pertaining  to  any  claim 
under  any  of  tbe  laws  administered  by  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  conflden- 
tlal  and  privileged,  aod  no  disclosiires  there- 
of sliall  be  made  except  as  follows:  .  .  . 

There  follows  a  series  of  exceptions  in 
which  information  can  be  released  in- 
cluding: 

(7)  Tbe  Administrator  in  bis  discretion 
may  authorize  an  Inspection  of  Veterans' 
Administration  by  duly  autborlzed  repre- 
sentatives of  recognized  organizations. 

Under  this  provision,  records  have  for 
some  time  been  regularly  made  avail- 
able to  nationally  chartered  veterans 
organizations  to  aid  in  the  processing  of 
veterans  claims. 

A  number  of  problems  have  developed, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  release 
of  these  names.  Certain  veterans'  or- 
iamzaclons  have  been  arbitrarily  denied 
access  to  the  names.  Legal  action  by 
one  group  last  year  resulted  in  a  deci- 
sion by  a  Federal  court  that  the  organi- 
zation was  entitled  to  the  names.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  deny  the 
list  of  names  to  other  veterans'  groups 
or  to  make  them  available  to  State  vet- 
eran departments.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  containing  the 
Veterans'  Administrations'  most  recent 
denial  of  names — In  this  case  directed 
to  the  American  Veterans'  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Vet«»an8'  ADMTNisTaATioN,  0»nc« 
or  THK  ADMiNisrHAToa  or  Vet- 

SKANS'  AfTAIBS, 

•     Waatiington,  DC.  Septemb€T  18.  1972. 
Mrs.  June  A.  Wiluenz. 

Executive  Director,  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mks.  WiLLKjfz:  I  am  pleased  to  reply 
to  your  several  requests  for  lists  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  veterans  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  since  ttay  1968. 

Your  request  Is  representative  of  a  large 
and  rapidly  growing  list  of  requests  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  various  types  of 
veteran's  name  listings.  Within  the  past  year, 
xe  have  received  literally  scores  of  similar 
requests,  all  designed  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Some  have  come  from  municipal, 
county,  state  organizations,  and  even  regional 
administrative  bodies.  Others  represent  the 
needs  of  educational  Institutions,  service  or- 
ganisations, fraternal  groups,  and  many  rep- 
resent various  minority  Interest  groups. 
Bach  such  request  is  seriously  motivated  and 
Ls  unquestionably  intended  to  serve  a  worth- 
while purpose.  A  large  number  would  use  the 
names  to  provide  out-reach  services,  while 
others  would  render  valuable  assistance  to  a 
p.\rticular  group  of  veterans.  A  dlfTerent  cate- 
gory and  a  different  problem  Involves  those 
who  obviously  are  Interested  in  selling  a 
particular  program,  product,  or  Item. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  been  under- 


going a  complete  evaluation  ot  our  automatic 
data  processing  resources.  Including  machine 
utilization  and  organizational  deployment 
of  personnel  resources.  We  have  deferred 
a  response  to  requests  for  name  list- 
ings until  the  study  was  complete  and 
the  findings  analyzed.  This  has  now  been 
done,  and  the  data  show  that  our  personnel 
and  machine  resources  az«  already  heavily 
committed  to  maintaining  service  to  veter- 
ans ol  all  wars,  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
certainty  of  additional  computer  demands 
represented  by  significant  new  veteraiis'  leg- 
islation, both  recently  enacted  and  now 
before  Congress. 

The  volume  of  requests  for  veterans'  nam« 
listings  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
an  attempt  to  honor  each  would  seriously 
Interfere  with  our  primary  veterans  benefit 
responsibilities.  Beoognizlng  that  we  are 
simply  unable  to  serrloe  every  worthwhile 
proposal,  we  must  channel  our  available  com- 
puter and  personnel  resources  Into  those 
areas  which  ensure  the  best  possible  service 
to  all  of  the  nation's  veterans.  With  the  oo- 
operation  of  the  national  veterans'  organi- 
zations, together  with  our  own  increased  out- 
reach effort,  we  feel  that  our  returning  serv- 
icemen are  receiving  the  necessary  personal 
counseling  on  available  Federal  bcaiefits  and 
services  which  Is  so  vital  to  a  smooth  transi- 
tion from  military  to  civilian  life. 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  Congressional 
mandate  recognizing  name  list  activities  as 
a  fundable  VA  program.  I  have  therefore  con. 
eluded  that  the  only  fair  and  equitable  policy 
under  the  present  circumstances  is  to  supply 
uo  additional  lists  of  veterans'  names  and 
addresses. 

While  I  am  In  full  sympathy  with  your 
aims,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be.  more  respon- 
sive to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Don  ALU  B.  JoRNOoit, 

itdministrator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  un- 
usual situation  of  supplying  the  names 
to  some  organizations  but  not  to  others 
on  an  arbitrary  basis  becomes  even  more 
absurd  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  former  serv- 
icemen are  available  for  purchase  from 
commercial  concerns.  We  are  thus  pre- 
sented with  an  anomalous  situation  in 
which  insurance  agents,  for  example, 
have  access  to  the  names  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  business  while  non- 
profit organizations  interested  in  out- 
reach activities  to  encourage  veterans  to 
make  use  of  their  veteran  benefits  are 
denied  the  lists. 

The  committee  has  been  most  con- 
cerned about  the  manner  in  which  these 
lists  have  been  obtained  by  commercial 
companies.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  response  to  my  inquiries  con- 
cerning this  mattei-. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VETEaAHs'  Administratioi*,  Omcx 

or    THE    AOMINISTR&TOE    OT    VKT- 
ESANS'    ArfAIBS, 

Woihin^iton.  D.C.  October  11, 1972. 
Hen.  Vamce  Haetke, 

Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

OxAa  Ma.  Chairman  :  I  am  pleased  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  September  19,  1972.  enclos- 
ing a  form  letter  advertising,  for  sale,  month- 
ly lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  recently 
discharged  veterans. 

I  share  your  concern  and  reaction  to  the 
use  at  veterans'  lists  for  commercial  solicita- 


tion and  harassment.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  nwny  organlaatlons  and  Individuals 
throughout  the  country  who  compile  and 
seU  such  lists  to  businesses  anxious  to  sell 
their  products  to  newly  discharged  service- 
men.  The  Veterans  Administration  has  no 
jurisdiction  or  control  over  these  busineaa 
sM:tlvlttes.  We  can  neither  force  them  to  dis- 
close their  sources  nor  stop  their  practices. 
We  have  contacted  several  of  them.  For  ex- 
ample, oiie  firm  advertised  Its  lists  were 
cleared"  through  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion which,  of  course,  was  false,  and  It  readily 
agreed  to  cease  such  statements,  but  declined 
to  reveal  Its  soiiroes. 

In  1969,  we  learned  that  several  insurance 
carriers  participating  in  the  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  program  (SSOLI)  be- 
gan to  receive  form  letters  similar  to  the 
one  you  enclosed  offering  veterans'  lists  for 
Insurance  conversion  or  solicitation.  We 
found  that  the  compilers  of  these  lists  would 
not  reveal  their  sources  but  guaranteed  that 
they  were  legal  and  not  of  government  origin. 
One  company  claimed  It  compiled  lists  from 
mailing  houses,  newspaper  clipping  services. 
referrals  from  other  servicemen  discharged 
earlier,  and  from  cotinty  courthouses  where 
discharges  were  a  matter  of  public  record. 
We  understand  that  a  catalogue  is  published 
In  Illinois  which  contains  a  number  of  busi- 
nesses supplying  lists  of  veterans.  We  are 
aware  of  one  case  in  which  an  Individual  was 
prosecuted  for  soliciting  servicemen's  names 
on  a  military  base.  We  are  satisfied  to  date 
that  such  lists  are  not  being  obtained  from 
national  veterans'  organizations  to  whom 
we  make  distribution,  as  you  know,  to  aug- 
ment our  outreach  program.  However,  we  are 
presently  Investigating  several  other  sources 
of  possible  leaks  and  will  advise  you  of  ova 
findings  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  interviewed  Mr.  Jim  Johnon.  Victory 
Enterprises,  Limited,  St.  Louis,  whose  form 
letter  you  enclosed.  Mr.  Johnson  claimed  he 
Is  a  "broker"  who  obtains  his  lists  from  sup- 
pliers whom  he  refused  to  Identify.  He  sells 
them  to  schools  and  Insurance  companies. 
He  specifically  denied  obtaining  these  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  or  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, and  his  attorney  has  asstired 
him  that  his  operation  Is  entirely  legal.  Re- 
cent contacts  with  several  other  suppliers 
of  such  lists  have  produced  Birnliar  results. 

I   appreciate   your   Interest   and   the   op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

OoMAU)  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  committee  of  course 
wishes  to  protect  veterans  from  im war- 
ranted intrusions  on  their  privacy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  believes  that  if  the  names 
are  to  be  released  at  all  it  should  be  done 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  those 
who  are  working  to  aid  the  veteran  in 
utilization  of  his  benefits  rather  than  to 
those  who  enrich  themselves  at  the  vet- 
eran's expense.  Accordingly,  a  new  clause 
(9)  has  been  added  to  section  3301  which 
provides  that  the  Administrator  may 
pursuant  to  regulations  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, release  the  names  and  addresses  to 
any  nonprofit  organization  but  only  if  the 
release  is  directly  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  programs  and  utilization 
of  benefits  under  this  title.  The  names 
are  not  to  be  released  to  any  commercial 
organization.  Criminal  penalties  are  pre- 
scribed should  any  organizations  or  its 
members  in  receipt  of  the  list  pursuant 
to  this  section  use  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses for  unauthorized  purposes. 

VETERANS   ZSUCATION   LOAN  PKOGRAlt 

The  Senate  reluctantly  agreed  to  drop 
the  veterans'  education  loan  program 
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which  was  contained  in  title  V  of  S.  2161 
In  the  face  of  strong  oppoaltion  from^e 
administration.  Subsequent  to  Senate 
passage  of  this  provision  the  Veterans' 
Administration  stated: 

We  strongly  oppose  the  education  loan 
provisions  which  were  added  to  the  measure 
by  the  Senate.  It  la  our  firm  belief  that  there 
18  a  comprehensive  program  of  loans,  grants, 
and  otber  forms  of  flnancUl  aid  already 
available  through  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  and  related  education  SMUtsnre 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bklucatlon,  and  Welfare.  Theee 
loan  programs  are  operated  on  low  interest 
basis  and  many  contain  provisions  permitting 
forgiveness  for  portions  of  the  loans  for  per- 
formance of  certain  tyi)es  of  public  services 
such  as  teaching  in  certain  areas  of  the  na- 
tion. Because  of  these  many  sources  of  avail- 
able funds  It  does  not  appear  reasonable  to 
set  up  still  another  program. 

The  loan  program  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  would  have  provided  loans  to 
veterans  only  if  they  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  education  loans  under  these 
other  Federal  programs.  As  such,  it  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  difficult  for  the 
Saiate  committee  to  reconcile  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration's  position  that  the 
loan  program  was  not  needed,  with  their 
own  estimates  supplied  to  the  committee 
that  203,000  veterans  would  qualify  for 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $213  million  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  The  Senate  committee 
intends  to  monitor  Federal  loan  programs 
in  the  coming  year  to  ascertain  whether 
in  fact  veterans  are  having  any  signif- 
icant problems  in  obtaining  loans  under 
those  programs. 

TTTLM  V 

Title  V  of  the  compromise  version  con- 
taining veterans  employment  assistance 
and  preference  provisions — originally  In- 
cluded in  title  VI  of  S.  2161— has  been 
retained  essentially  with  some  modifica- 
tions. Chapter  41,  providing  for  Job  coim- 
seling,  training,  and  placement  service 
for  veterans  is  approximately  the  same  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Section  2003  of 
chapter  41.  providing  for  the  assign- 
ment of  additional  assistant  veteran  em- 
ployment representatives — AVER'S — has 
been  amended  to  provide  for  a  more  ob- 
jective criteria  for  their  assignment.  As 


originally  passed,  the  number  of  AVBSR's 
to  be  assigned  to  the  States  was  to  be 
based  upon  determinations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  compromise  ver- 
sion provides  for  the  assignment  of  an 
AVER  for  each  250,000  veterans  of  a 
State's  veteran  population.  At  present, 
for  example.  New  York  and  California 
with  respective  veteran  populations  of 
2.6  million  and  3.1  million  have  only  one 
State  VER  and  two  AVER'S  or  approxi- 
mately 1  million  vetertms  per  staff  mem- 
ber. Currently,  there  are  25  AVER'S  on 
the  field  staff.  No  additions  to  the  staff 
have  been  made  since  1957  although  the 
country's  veteran  population  has  grown 
from  27  million  to  28.6  million.  At  the 
L^ame  time  local  employment  service  of- 
nces  have  increased  from  1,800  to  over 
2,400  offices.  Committee  hearings  revealed 
that  because  of  insufficient  staff  there 
was  evaluation  of  less  than  one-half  of 
these  local  offices  in  the  past  year,  a 
prtmarj-  function  of  the  AVER.  Appljing 
the  formula  adopted  in  the  compromise 
version,  67  additional  AVER'S  would  be 
added  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


PROPOSED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ONE  AVER  PER  EACH  IMJOOO  VaERANS,  BY  STATE 


Total 

vatsrans 

population 

in  (December 

19711 
(thouunds) 

United  States 

Alabama                  

„....                 Ml 

Altska 

32  . 

Ariiou 

246 

AflMHSW 

222 

C«iiforni* 

3,109 

Worado 

302 

Connecticut 

452 

Dttawara 

78 

District  of  Columbia 

122 

Florid* 

1,0W 

Gwrgia 

......             ■     494 

71 

Idaho                  

88 

Illinois 

1.6a 

Indiana          — 

729 

389 

Kansas 

305 

Kentucky 

397 

UBislani 

445 

Maine                  

143 

Maryland 

542 

Massachusotts 

846 

Michifan 

1,2M 

Minnesota 

544 

Mississippi . 

222 

Missouri 

666 

Montana 

100 

ToUl 

AVER'S 
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1 
0 
1 
0 
12 
1 
1 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
4 
2 
0 
2 
0 


Section  2006  of  chapter  41  was  fur- 
ther amended  in  the  compromise  version 
to  provide  that  estimated  funds  neces- 
sary for  proper  counseling,  placement, 
and  training  services  to  veterans  provided 
by  the  various  State  employment  service 
agencies  shall  be  separately  identified  in 
the  budgets  of  the  agencies  as  approved 
by  the  Departmoit  of  Labor.  Adoption 
of  this  provision  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  more  effectively  evalu- 
ate State  services  and  to  effectuate  the 
intent  of  section  2007  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  insure  that  each 
eligible  veteran  who  requests  assistance 
shall  promptly  be  placed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory job  or  job  training  opportunity. 

New  chapter  42  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
has  been  amended  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. First,  the  compromise  version 
does  not  include  section  2012  which 
would  have  provided  for  an  affirmative 
action  plan  for  every  Federal  department 
and  agency  for  the  preferential  employ- 
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Oklahoma 
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ment  of  disabled  veterans  and  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era.  This  provision  was 
dropped  in  view  of  the  strong  objection 
voiced  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  communications  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice concerning  section  2012. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

vs.  Civn,  Skrvice  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  September  19,  1972. 
Hon.  OL.TS  Teagcz, 

Ch,airman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAS  Mb.  CHAttMAN:  This  refers  to  Hit. 
12828,  the  "Vietnam  £ra  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1972,"  as  amended 
and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Commission  objects  strongly  to  two 
provisions  in  this  legislation. 


At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 

Commission  agrees,  in  principle,  with  the 
objectives  jf  this  legislation  to  give  an  extra 
measure  of  assistance  to  disabled  veterans 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  We  recog- 
nize that  veterans  have  the  greatest  need  of 
assistance  during  the  time  following  their 
discharge  from  service,  when  they  face  their 
most  serious  problems  in  malting  the  transi- 
tion from  military  to  civilian  life.  We  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  one  of  the  means  of 
providing  assistance  that  this  legislation 
would  establish  is  in  the  Interest  of  effective 
and  eflBclent  Oovernment  operation. 

Section  603  of  the  bill  would  create  a  new 
chapter  in  title  38  of  the  United  States  CJode 
to  authorize,  among  other  things,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Latxjr  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  establish  an  affirma- 
tive action  plan  providing  for  the  preferen- 
tial employment  of  disabled  veterans  and 
veterans  of  the  Vletnaun  era  by  every  Federal 
department  and  agency. 

Orantlng  this  authority  to  the  Administra- 
tor woiild  be  In  basic  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
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under  which  the  ClvU  Service  Comxnlsslon  U 
given  authority  and  reeponslblUty  for  regu- 
lating employmeut  In  moet  Federal  depart- 
menU  and  agencies.  Title  5  aloo  charges  the 
Civil  Service  Commlselon  with  responsibility 
for  administering  other  laws  which  have 
granted  preference  for  veterans  m  Federal 
employment.  To  permit  the  AdmlnUtrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  also  to  regulate  In  this  area 
could  create  administrative  chaos.  There  is 
no  truly  effective  means  whereby  a  separate 
authority  can  reg\Uaie  one  aspect  of  a  total 
system  without  creating  operational  conflicts 
with  the  authority  charged  with  the  overall 
operation  of  the  full  system. 

In  our  view,  enactment  of  this  provision 
would  be  harmful  to  effective  personnel  man- 
agement In  the  executive  branch.  We  strong- 
ly recommend  that  the  provision  be  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

We  further  strongly  object  to  the  defini- 
tions of  a  'disabled  veteran"  and  "veteTan 
of  the  Vietnam  era"  as  contained  In  section 
603.  Section  2106(3)  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  deflnee  a  "disabled  veteran"  for 
Federal  employment  pxirpoees.  and  this  defi- 
nition should  continue  to  apply  to  all  Fed- 
eral employmeut.  Among  other  differences, 
section  803  would  appear  to  give  preference 
to  persona  whose  only  active  service  was  for 
training  whereas  section  2108  does  not.  This 
would  cause  a  very  basic  change  In  the  con- 
cept of  veteran  preference,  a  change  to 
which  the  Commission  must  object. 

The  Conunlsslon  also  strongly  objects  to 
the  definition  of  a  "veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era"  aa  any  veteran  "who  (1)  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  180  dajrs,  any 
part  of  which  occurred  during  the  Vietnam 
era.  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from with  other  than  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge." This  repreeents  a  departure  from 
the  cxirrent  standards  In  law,  which  provide 
preference  In  Federal  employment  only  to 
those  veterans  who  are  separated  from  active 
military  duty  under  honorable  conditions. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  give  assistance 
to  those  veterans  who  have  special  problems, 
such  as  drug  addiction,  during  their  service 
which  resulted  In  discharge  from  service 
under  leas  than  honorable  conditions.  We 
do  not  feel,  however,  that  this  assistance 
should  Include  preference  In  Federal  em- 
ployment, which  has  traditionally  been  re- 
served for  ex-servicemen  who  sacrificed  part 
of  their  personal  lives  to  serve  honorably  In 
the  military  forces  of  our  country. 

Except  for  persons  whose  only  active  serv- 
ice was  for  training,  we  do  not  believe  the 
deletion  from  the  bill  of  the  provision  re- 
lating to  preference  in  Federal  employment 
will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  disabled  or 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  There  are  now  in 
operation  under  existing  law  and  regtOatlon 
positive  action  programs  that  give  extra 
consideration  to  disabled  veterans  and  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  over  and  above  that  pro- 
vided for  veterans  as  a  group. 

TTnder  the  veteran  preference  laws  In  title 
5  of  the  United  states  Code,  all  veterans 
have  extra  points  added  to  their  passing 
scores  on  civil  service  examinations,  which 
places  them  higher  on  lists  of  ellgibles  and 
gives  them  earlier  consideration  for  se- 
lection than  thoee  below  them  on  the  lists. 
Appointing  officers  may  not  pass  over  an 
eligible  veteran  to  select  a  nonveteran  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
miasion.  In  addition,  existing  law  restricts 
certain  positions  to  veterans  as  long  as  they 
are  available. 

Disabled  veterans  get  10  points  added  to 
their  passing  examination  scores  (as  com- 
pared with  5  points  for  nondisabled  vet- 
erans), and  compensably  disabled  veterans 
are  put  at  the  very  top  of  most  lists  of 
ellgibles  for  appointments  to  Federal  posi- 
tions. Disabled  veterans  may  also  have  the 
added   advantage  of   qualifying   for  special 


aaaUtance  under  the  Qovernment's  subatan- 
tlal  action  programs  for  hiring  the  handl> 
capped. 

Ttio  employment  problems  of  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran  are,  and  have  been,  of  special 
concern  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  aa  an 
employer,  and  efforts  are  constantly  being 
made  to  improve  the  poaltlve  action  pro- 
grams provided  to  meet  their  employment 
needs.  The  keen  interest  of  the  Executive 
Branch  In  establishing  programs  of  special 
assistance  to  these  veterans  In  obtaining 
Federal  employment  Is  exemplified  by  the 
transitional  appointment  system  inaugu- 
rated by  Executive  order  in  IMS.  ThU  per- 
mitted newly  discharged  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans to  get  Jobs  in  all  Federal  agencies  up 
to  the  grade  5  level  "nonoompetitlvely,"  that 
la,  without  competition  with  those  on  civil 
service  lists  of  ellgibles.  In  1970  that  system 
was  further  expanded  by  an  Executive  order 
which  aeUbllshed  the  Veterans  Headjust- 
ment  Appointment  authority  and  gave  even 
higher  priority  to  positive  placement  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  in  Federal  agencies.  It  is 
pertinent  to  ptoint  out  that  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  new  hires  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment are  in  grade  5  and  below,  the  levels 
covered  by  the  current  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Appointment  program.  More  recently, 
we  have  also  authorized  agencies  to  make 
noncompetitive  temporary  limited  appoint- 
ments of  veterans  who  are  eligible  tot  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Appointments.  Ttkls  au- 
thority enables  many  of  these  veterans  to 
obtain  temporary  work  while  continuing  to 
seek  a  permanent  position. 

To  tell  veterans  about  Job  opportunities 
and  their  preference,  the  Commission  has 
special  counseling.  Job  assistance,  and  Job 
information  programs  for  veterans  in  our 
66  area  offices  and  in  cooperation  with 
United  States  Veterans  Assistance  Centers, 
military  separation  centers.  Department  of 
Defense  transition  centers,  the  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans program,  and  veterans  orgamizatlons. 
There  is  a  Veterans  Federal  Employment 
Representative  In  each  of  our  10  regional 
office*  whose  major  reeponslblllty  Is  to  see 
that  our  programs  for  the  employment  of 
veterans  are  carried  out  effectively.  The  Com- 
mission also  cooperates  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  providing  information  about 
Federal  Job  openings  for  listing  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  help 
carry  out  the  Prealdent's  objective  of  giving 
veterans  preference  in  job  referrals  throtigh 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  system. 

Through  theee  programs  and  their  prefer- 
ence, veterans  now  make  up  about  half  the 
total  Federal  work  force  and  about  two- 
thirds  the  male  work  force.  In  F.Y.  1972, 
agencies  hired  almost  148,870  veterans,  of 
whom  74,460  were  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
About  14,400  of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran 
appointments  were  under  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Appointment  authority. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission 
feels  that  the  objectives  of  section  a03  are 
Edready  being  met  in  that  there  are  by  law 
and  by  administrative  action  positive  and 
dynamic  programs  giving  preference  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  Vietnam  era  veterans  In 
Federal  employment.  We  see  no  need  or  justi- 
fication for  additional  legislation  in  this 
area  at  this  time.  For  this  reason  and  because 
of  the  serious  administrative  problems  that 
will  be  Involved  if  section  603  Is  enacted,  the 
Commission  urges  that  the  section  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  during  the  conference 
deliberations. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standp>olnt  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROSKRT    HaMPTOM, 

Ohairman. 


U.S.  House  or  Rxp(U(skmtativbs. 
WaahiTigton.  D.C.,  September  25,  1972. 
Hon.  Otaif  E.  Tbagux, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairt, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deax  Ma.  Chaikmam:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  bill,  HJEl.  12828,  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  contalm 
certain  provisions  which  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  Members  of  our  Committee. 

The  provisions  of  HJl.  12828,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  related  only  to  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans.  The  Senate 
amended  HJl.  12828  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  S.  2161. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about  sec- 
tion 803  of  the  Senate  amendment  whicji 
adds  a  new  chapter  to  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code,  dealing  with  the  employment  of 
disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans.  Section 
2012  of  the  new  chapter  provides,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Civil 
Services  Commission,  shall  establish  an  af- 
firmative action  plan  providing  for  the  pref- 
erential employment  of  disabled  veterans  and 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  by  every  depart- 
ment and  agency." 

As  you  know,  the  Rules  of  the  House  place 
the  primary  and  basic  Jurisdiction  with  the 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee  over 
all  matters  relating  to  civil  service  employ- 
ment. This  jurisdiction  clearly  embraces  mat- 
ters relatinjg  to  preference  for  veterans  In 
Federal  employment.  Therefore.  I  must  take 
exception  to  the  provisions  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  as  noted  above,  which  relate  to 
veterans'  preference  In  civil  service  employ- 
ment. 

I  have  been  furnished  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Chairman  Hampton  of  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  addressed  to  you  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1972.  I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the 
statements  made  by  Chairman  Hampton  In 
that  letter.  Furthermore.  I  and  the  Members 
of  our  Committee,  firmly  believe  that  no  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  subject  of  veterans' 
preference  in  civil  service  employment  should 
be  considered  by  the  House  unless  our  Com- 
mittee first  has  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  justification  and  need  for  such  leg- 
islation. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  you  and  the  other 
conferees  on  HJi.  12828  vigorously  oppose  the 
inclusion   of   the   provisions   of   section   603 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thaddkus  J.  Dtjlski. 

Chairman. 

U.S.  HOTJSK  OF  REPR^aKNT.^Trvl:s, 
Washington,  DC,  October  4, 1972. 
Hon.  OuN  E.  TEAOin:, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Chaoiican:  On  September  25. 
1972,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  expressing 
my  concern  over  certain  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  HJR.  12828.  as  amended 
and  passed  by  the  Senate.  My  concern  was 
directed  at  Section  603  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  adds  a  new  chapter  to  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  providing  for  the 
preferential  employment  of  disabled  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

With  respect  to  this  matter.  I  have  been 
furnished  a  copy  of  the  changes  to  the 
language  of  Section  603  as  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  your  staff.  I  have  carefuUy  reviewed 
these  changes  and  have  discussed  them  with 
officials  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  you  know,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  opposed  to  the  definitions  of  the  terms 
"disabled  veterans"  and  "veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  era"  as  contained  in  Section  603  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  Since  no  changes  in 
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definitions  have  been  proposed,  the 
(jonunlssion's  opposition  to  suob  definitions 
jfiaalns  unchanged. 

Further,  the  Commission  believes  that, 
iu)twlth8tandlng  the  proposed  changes  to 
Baotlon  603,  the  provisions  of  that  section 
ffOoM  still  confiilct  with  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  which  grant  au- 
thority to  the  Commission  for  administering 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  veterans'  pref- 
trtoce  In  civil  smtIcs  employment.  In  this 
itgard,  I  must  agree  with  the  Commission. 
I  believe  It  to  be  impracticable  and  harmful 
to  allow  two  separate  authorities  to  regulate 
oTtr  the  same  subject  matter. 

Under  the  language  of  Section  2012  of 
title  88,  as  proposed  by  your  staff,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Vetwans'  Affairs  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  appropriate  steps  to  encour- 
gga  each  agency  and  department  to  estab- 
llab  a  plan  providing  for  the  preferential 
employment  of  disabled  and  Vlatn&m  era 
veterans.  In  my  opinion,  this  language  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  In  the  employment 
of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  the 
Federal  civil  service.  The  employment  of  In- 
dividuals, Including  veterans,  by  agencies  of 
the  Oovernment  must  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  6  and 
the  Implementing  regulations  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  proposed  language 
of  Section  603  could  not  operate  to  super- 
sede the  statutory  requirements  of  title  5  re- 
lating to  ClvU  service  employment. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  above,  I  again 
must  urge  that  you  and  the  other  Conferees 
oppose  the  Inclusion  In  H3.  12828  of  any 
provision  relating  to  veterans'  preference  In 
ClvU  service  employment. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

THAOOKITS  J.  DtTLBKI, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  agree- 
ing to  delete  this  provision,  however,  the 
committee  wishes  to  emphasize  its  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  liulure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  hire  more  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans  seeking 
worlc  The  Admlnlstaratlon's  flscal  year 
1972  goal  was  a  modest  75,000  veteran 
hires.  It  now  appears  that  even  this  goal 
has  not  been  met.  Available  statistics  by 
Individual  agency  indicate  ttiat  only 
about  32,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  were 
hired  through  February  1972,  of  which 
approximately  half  were  lower  grade 
Postal  Service  positions.  The  followtng 
table  indicates  hiring  by  Oovemment 
agency: 
Vietnam  era  veterans  employment  in  Federal 

agencies 
Agency  and  Vietnam  era  veterans  hired,  cu- 
mulative, October  1971-Pebruary  1972 

Government  Printing  Office 106 

Civil  Service  Commission 46 

Navy 3,136 

Veterans'   Administration 4,696 

Postal  Service 14,481 

Tennessee  Valtey  Authority 231 

Army    3,777 

Smithsonian 46 

Air   Force 1,961 

Defense  Supply  Agency 197 

General  Services  Administration 164 

Transportation   159 

Justice 295 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 

mlnlstraUon 13 

Commerce — — — 105 

Treasury  1,4«6 

Selective  Service 31 

Information  Agency 19 

Interior .—        M3 

Other  DOD -  39 

Small  Business  Administration 24 

Agriculture 211 

CXVni 2256— Part  27 


Labor — 

Bute  (includes  AID) 

Housing  and  Urban  Development — 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Environmental  Protection  Agency... 
Atomic  Energy  Commission ... 


IS 
68 
11 
268 
7 
iO 


Total    - 81,821 

The  oooimittee  strongly  believes  that 
it  is  hypocrisy  of  the  highest  order  to 
encourasv  or  require  hiring  of  disabled 
and  Vietnam  era  veterans  by  private  in- 
dustry fnd  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments under  the  public  employment  pro- 
gram and  ikot  to  make  similar  efforts  in 
its  own  hiring.  The  committee  wUl  follow 
with  great  interest  the  hiring  practices 
oif  various  agmcles  In  the  coming  year. 
SectioQ  2018  of  chaptN-  42  has  also 
been  amoided.  In  the  face  of  strong  ob- 
jection from  the  adminlstratl<»,  the 
compromise  agreement  does  not  include 
the  reQuirement  that  any  Oovernment 
contract  entered  into  by  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  contain  a  provision 
that  those  contracting  with  the  United 
States  shall  give  employment  prefer- 
ences to  otherwise  qualified  veterans. 

Although  the  legal  requirement  for 
mandatory  preference  has  been  dropped 
to  avoid  any  "unnecessary  litigation" 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  fears 
will  result,  the  section  does  provide  that 
any  such  Federal  contract  shall  contain 
provisions  requiring  that  the  contract- 
ing party  shall  give  "sipecial  emphasis" 
to  the  employment  of  qualified  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  compromise  agreement  also 
adds  to  the  section  a  strengthened  ver- 
sion of  Executive  Order  11598  which  re- 
quires a  mandatory  listing  of  job  open- 
ings with  the  employment  service  by 
Federal  contractors.  Each  local  employ- 
ment service  office  Is  directed  to  give 
vetersms  priority  in  referral  to  any  em- 
ploymei..  openings  so  listed.  The  com- 
mittee intends  that  there  be  an  effective 
Oovemment  contractor  listing  program 
which  has  been  disappointing  in  its  op- 
eration to  date.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year  fewer  than  40,000  veterans  of  the 
3  million  vetersins  who  registered  with 
the  Employment  Service  were  placed  in 
jobs  listed  by  Federal  contractors  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  Prom  the  em- 
ployment service  side,  it  seems  clear  that 
local  offices  are  not  following  the  giiide- 
lines  set  forth  in  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration's training  and  employment 
service  program  letter  No.  2696,  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  ptrfnt: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

T'EAINXNO  ANT)  EJmplotment  Sebvick  Peocram 
Lbttek  No.  2696 

VB.    DXPARTMENT    OF    LaBOB, 

MANPOWSX   ADMlNlSTRAnON, 

Washington,  D.C.  November  26,  1971. 
To:  All  State  employment  security  agencies. 
Subject :  President's  Program  for  Vetentns, 
Purpose:    To  outline   local   office   actions  to 
Implement   the   mandatory   listing  pro- 
gram for  service  to  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans emphasizing  the  goal  of  "same-day" 
service. 
References:  TE8PL  2878. 

TESPL  2678,  issued  August  20,  1971,  pro- 
vided general  guldellnee  for  sctlvltleB  result- 
ing from  Executive  Order  11698.  This  letter 


outlines  detaUs  of  actions  to  be  taken  by 
local  offlcee  to  achieve  the  goal  ot  naw  day 
serrloe  to  Vietnam-era  veterans  undar  the 
mandatory  listing  pragram. 

The  mandatory  listing  aspact  of  this  pro- 
gram has  far-reaohlng  promise  and  poteo- 
tlal,  but  it  also  entails  a  sHbataatlal  risk 
for  the  public  eo^aloymeat  system.  Unless 
the  Employment  Service  can  respond  rapid- 
ly and  effectively  to  mandatory  listings  by 
referring  adequate  numbers  of  qualified  vet- 
erans to  au  the  openings,  there  is  no  raal 
proepact  for  any  significant  reduction  of 
the  unemployment  rate  among  tbe  estimated 
million  or  more  Vietnam-era  veterans  who 
will  be  In  the  jofc  markM  In  the  naxt  yea*, 
nor  for  continued  employer  support  of  the 
mandatory   listing  program. 

The  Manpower  Administration  anticipates 
that  the  mandatory  listing  of  job  openings 
required  by  Executive  Order  11698  wlU  bring 
at  least  A  A  mlUloo  additional  job  openings 
into  the  Employment  Service  over  and  aiw?* 
the  6.6  mllHon  orlglnaUy  eMimated  for  FT 
1972.  Improvements  In  the  economy  aecord- 
ing   to   admtnlstratloo    forecasts,    oould    In- 
crease the  ntmiber  of  openings  to  9  mlUloo. 
These  openings  must  be  converted  into  Job 
ordMS,  Identified,  and  fed  into  the  Job  bants 
In  major  cities  and  Statee  whare  computer- 
ized  systems   are  operational.    Vietnam   era 
veteran  fobseekers  must  be  screenmd  ag^tntt 
these  openings  and  referred  to  employers  cm. 
the  same  day  that  the  openings  are  received. 
Experience  in  XTtah  and  other  States  which 
have  tried  to  improra  their  eflactlvenaas  by 
close  ctmsuiutloo  with  ea^iloysrs  indloatan 
that  soDie  form  of  same-dm^  servieeVs  the 
only  way  to  compete  effae*lvaly  wttli  such 
traditional  recniltraant  matbods  as  aArsctls- 
ing,  passing  the  word  to  enfpioyaea,  uaa  of 
schools  and  other  agencies.  Stall  must  be 
trained  and  speclflcaUy  saslgnad  to  ( 1 )  visit 
em;rioyers  to  clarify  tbalr  needs,    (2)    take 
con^>lete    job    orders,    (»>    raornlt,    develop 
complete  applleatlons,  oounaal,  taat,  eelact. 
and  refer  veterans,    (4)    control  the  inputs 
and  outpwts  of  the  job  baafe  syMeiB  whattiar 
computerized  or  manuaHy  oparaSad.  (8)   In- 
stall and  maintain  a  syatam  for  assurtng  that 
veterans  are  promptly  acpoaed  to  job  bank 
llsttnga,  (6)  verify  referrals  and  placements, 
(7)  track  case  faUures  in  veteran  acceptaaoe 
of  referrals  or  of   employer   acceptance   of 
veterans  referred,  and  (8)  report  on  the  re- 
sults and  take  corrective  aetkm  as  reqtitoed. 
Moet   of   the   points  deeerlbad   here   ware 
covered  In  some  detaU  in  TBBPL  2878.  This 
letter  spells  out  further  speetftc  actions  nec- 
essary   to    achlsre    the    goal    o<    same-day 
aervlce. 

I.  aaamn  all  vnrnuMs 
Con^lete    a    salmon-colored    application 
card  (BB-611)  for  aU  vetaraas. 

n.  uma»u,w  all  vstkbaks 

During  the  Intake  interview: 

A.  Record  sufficient  Information  for  effec- 
tive file  selection  and  job  developnient.  As- 
sign classifications  which  reflect  civilian  and 
military  work  experience  and  training  and 
which  take  into  accoimt  the  vocational  In- 
terests and  potential  of  the  veteran. 

B.  Inform  veterans  of  the  services  avaU- 
able  In  the  Employmant  Service  and  TTnem- 
ploymant  Insunmoe  oOoas.  Including  their 
right  to  priority  of  referral  and  prefcraotlal 
servtcee  for  disabled  vetarans.  speclallaad  job 
search  asslstanoe,  and  self-selectian  aervloee 
(Job  Information  Servtoe) .  Information  re- 
garding available  services  may  be  provided  oo 
an  IndlvMual  or  group  baste  utilizing  audio- 
visual aids. 

C.  Direct  veterans  to  appropriate  aervloas 
In  the  local  office. 

m.  FBOvms  sFKCiAL  sBuntcxs  TO  vxmsjra  n* 

TKK  sxLr-SKUccnoM — jj» — umam 

A.  OfTer   'tit"'*^^**  expoanze  to  jobs.  In 

offioes  that  have  impletuantad  the  oonoept 

of  self-service  (JIS),  the  new  veteran  appU- 
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<mnt  vte  M  ntOr  toe  t9ttgnX  will  neuin 

I twliBtt  •zposur*  to  aU  ouxivnt  Job  opm- 

tn«.  for  UM  porpoM  of  WU-M liHTtton  ?(•- 
Tiooary  ngiwiwd  vatarmns  may  obooM  to 
conttnu*  to  um  JM.  For  way  o«J«r,  pro- 
Tlalona  ■hall  p«*mlt  on*  "ov«r-r«feiT»l"  if 
that  lafarral  la  a  vataraa. 

B.  ProrWe  altamatlrea  when  there  is  no 
referral  from  aatf-eelectlon  iinlt  by  the  uaa 
of  an  extt  interview  to  datermlne  the  need  for 
awldlUonal  •ervlcee,  such  aa  review  of  new 
and  current  orders  by  the  intwvlewer  to  de- 
Mrmlne  whether  the  veteran  la  qiialUtod  for 
rafarraL  (Haw  (vdan  are  thoaa  orders  re- 
ceived today,  oonnally  scheduled  to  appear 
on  tomorrows  Job  bank  Uatlngs.) 

IV      ESTABLJaX    A    CKNT«AIJZK1>    iCl'lVl    FILX    FO* 


To  ensTira  immadiate  expoaura  to  new  Job 
ordara  and  to  provlda  a  more  ayatamatlc  ap- 
proach to  vatarmna'  sarvlcaa.  tha  followUm  al- 
tamatlvaa  should  ba  oonalderad,  depending 
on  Um  slaa  and  oomplaxlty  of  locai  office  op- 
aratlona: 

A.  B<«lTl'?<g««  Oparatlooa  (within  aMBA) : 
A  vatarana  fUa  locatad  at  a  convenient  cen- 
tral hwa^V^  ~^nt»iT»tT»g  suffldant  data  for 
rapid  latrtaral  and  scrauilng. 

B.  Individual  Locai  Officaa  (BMBA) :  Oa- 
valop  a  ayatam  to  enstire  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing sarrlce  to  veterans;  e^..  a  oencrallaed 
applkaitlon  grouping  containing  a  dupUcate 
of  tha  vataran'a  18-611. 

C.  Individual  tocsJ  Offloea  (Non-SMSA)  : 
Assign  intarrtewers  responalblUty  for  service 
and  followup  o*  an  aaalgnad  portion  of  the 
vacanuia'  appUoaifelona  on  flla  in  addition  to 
hte  or  bar  regular  aaalgnmant. 

D.  Bavlaw  AppUoatkma  Dally:  Bavlaw  aU 
vetarana'  appUcatlons  dally  for: 

1.  Bafanal  to  new  Job  openlnga  prior  to 
thatr  entry  Into  tba  Job  bank; 

a.  Baferral  to  trahilng  or  work  training 
and  to  IMA  opanlnga: 

3.  fliMaailng  naada  for  other  aarvlcaa  such 

(a)  IndlTldujaiaad  Job  davelopment.  Intan- 
sive  connaallng.  VXB: 

(b)  Job  search  and  Job  lead  information; 

(c)  aaftexal  to  spaoteUaad  veterans'  sarv- 
lcaa offarad  by  VA  or  Vocational  BahablUta- 

tlon. 
^  Ijoeal  managemiant  should  ensure  that 

no  vataran-a  card  remalna  In  the  veterans' 

central  flla  for  mora  than  10  working  days 

without  soma  poaltlve  action. 

Y    raocim  job  oaoaaa  to   iNstrva  comurn- 
ooB     maomaaa     or     rrmAMB     to     mxw 
Am  ctTaaxMT  job  o»ro«TUMU.'iJa 
In  addition  to  Initructlons  contained  in 

the  TB8PL  MT*.  Part  IV,  take  the  fcdlowlng 

actions :  ^ 

A.  Bavlew  ordna  and  oontlnuouMy  naroh 
the  vetarana'  fllaa  and  other  applloation  flies 
to  ensure  sama-day  service  on  orders. 

B.  An  order  shaU  not  be  continued  In  ac- 
tive status  In  ezceea  of  8  days  without  re- 
sponaa,  aeareh.  or  additional  contact  with  the 
employer  to  explain  lack  of  action  or  obtain 
modification  to  permit  referral  action. 

VI.   DcnLOr   TaacKuro   araxnc   »o«   saavwo 
vxxTMAM    ^u    Taisaawa   am»    nujifooa- 
r.— »   aacuvKB   T7i«i>^   MAMna-roBT   uarata 
■Btabllah  a  tracking  syatam  of  servtoea  pro- 
Tldad  and  outoomaa  aohlaved  to  raflect  refer- 
rals mada.  Job  devalopment  attempts,  coun- 
seling, and  samcee  provided  to  ensure  same- 
day  sflcvloa  and  poaltlve  outoome  for  Vietnam 
era  vatarana. 

A.  Develop  a  feedback  system  to  ensure  co- 
ordtn*tton  of  servloee  and  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  In  referral  of  veterans  to  Jobs 
and  other  manpower  servtoea. 

B.  Tracking  noay  be  accomplished  by : 

1.  Uae  of  electronic  or  mechanical  filing 
and  ratrtaval  ayatama. 

3.  i^p^iT*"^'  oodli^  or  tabbing  of  records  of 
Vtetnam  ara  vatarana  for  easy  identiflcatlon 
and  locating;  or 

3.  Maintenance  of  a  log  or  ledger  system. 


vn.   FBOvma  to*  armcua.  roawnncaTiojt   ov 
vzvnfAM    vKraBAMB    airo    isamdatobt  lwt- 

□fO    OBOBH 

A.  Provide  special  identUloatlon  for  all  rec- 
ords of  Vietnam  era  veterans  to  ensure  that 
they  ai«  provided  services  outlined  in  TBSPL 

3678. 

B.  Since  the  mandatory  listing  program 
was  promxilgated  to  promote  Job  opportunl- 
tiaa  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  it  Is  suggested 
that  each  State  may  wish  to  develop  a  refer- 
ral card  or  letter  which  makee  thU  clear  to 
the  employer  and  urges  his  cooperation  with 
the  President's  Veterans  Program.  Such  an 
appeal  might  also  Increase  the  level  of  veri- 
fication reaponse  from  employers.  

C.  Identify  aU  order*  received  as  a  reault 
of  mandatory  listing  requirements  so  that 
they  may  receive  special  attention, 
vm.  asoozFT  oinca  Houaa 
States  are  urged  to  adjust  working  sched- 
ules for  some  local  offloea  to  accommodate 
gervloee  to  veterans,  to  ensure  preferential 
treatment,  and  to  provide  efficient,  rapid  re- 
sponse to  all  employer  orders  and  particularly 
to  those  reaultlng  from  mandatory  listing. 
Paoi.  J.  FAssn,  Jr., 
Deputy    AstUtant    Secrertary    for    Man- 
power and  Manpotoer  ildmlnUfrotion. 


Mr   HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  by  re 
quiring  Federal  contractors  to  give  spe- 
cial   emphasis    to    the    employment   of 
qualified  disabled  veterans  and  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  this  provision  con- 
siderably strengthens  what  is  required 
of  a  contractor  under  the  present  Execu- 
tive order.  Too  often  contractors  have 
listed  openings  without  serious  intent  or 
consideration  given  to  hiring  qualified 
veterans   referred   by   the   employment 
service.  In  some  instances  contractors 
have  listed  openings  with  the  employ- 
ment service  after  that  opening  has  been 
filled    by    a    nonveteran    through    an- 
other source.  By  permitting  contractors 
to   file  reports  on  veteran  hires  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  there  has  been  insuffi- 
cient information  coming  to  the  employ- 
ment service  which  prevents  the  moni- 
toring of  patterns  of  noncomi)llance.  The 
committee  intends  that  this  section  aid 
in   providing   an   effective   employment 
service  which  will  prove  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive and  useful  source  of  labor  supply  for 
the  needs  of  the  employer. 

Finally,  the  House  has  added  two  new 
provisions  to  title  V  which  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt.  New  section  504  would 
amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  extend  under  certain  circumstances 
the   expiration   dates   specified   in    the 
power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  missing  in 
action  or  held   as  a  prisoner  of   war. 
Many  servicemen  executed  powers  of  at- 
torney prior  to  going  Into  overseas  serv- 
ice which  were  generally  limited  to  a 
specific  period  of  time.  As  to  those  serv- 
icemen who  are  now  held  as  prisoners 
of  war,  the  expiration  of  power  of  at- 
torney has  resulted  in  many  wives  finding 
they  are  unable  to  transact  many  aspects 
of  family  business  affairs.  This  provision 
to  automatically  extend  the  period  of 
time  for  those  missing  In  action  or  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  has  the  approval  of 
both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  1  insert  In  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  this  provision. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raoon, 

as  follows: 

OmcB  or  THS 
Dsptrrr  Attoehit  Qm^ui>, 
WoMhington,  D.O..  JvXy  2$,  1971, 
Hon.  OUN  K.  TtAOtJ*. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterant"  Affain, 
Home  0/  Bepresentativea,   WathingUm, 

D.C. 
DBAS  Mi.  Chaikmak:  ThU  reaponda  to  your 

letter  of  April  11.  1973.  reqiiestlng  the  views 
of  the  DeiMTtment  of  Juatloe  on  the  vamt^ 
of  HB.  93fl.  a  bill  "To  amend  the  SoldlMi' 
and  Sailors'  CavU  Belief  Act  of  IMO.  w 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  under  certain 
circumstances  the  expiration  date  spedflad 
In  a  power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  mambar 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  Is  missing  in  aotUm 
or  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

The  main  thrust  of  H.B.  986  U  to  exttod 
the  effectiveness  of  powers  of  attorney  bear* 
ing  stated  expiraUon  dates,  when  ezaontwt 
in  favor  of  their  wives  by  sendoemen  latar 
listed  as  missing  in  action  or  as  prlaonan  at 
war.  The  extension  would  remain  eAottva 
while  a  particular  serviceman  oontlnuaa  m 
so  listed.  However,  a  power  executed  ittar 
enactment  of  H.B.  986  would  exfin  upon 
conclusion  of  its  sUted  term,  if  the  Inten- 
tion is  specifically  expressed  that  explzattoo 
occur  despite  the  grantor's  subaequant 
miiming  or  prisoner  status. 

The  family  of  a  missing  or  captured  serv- 
iceman often  facee  considerable  dlfflciilty  In 
mitnftging  property  Interests  during  hi*  ab- 
sence. Such  difficulties  can  be  Intenalflad  U 
he  has  Issued  someone  a  power  of  attorney 
which  expiree  by  Its  terms  whUe  he  Is  stiU 
away.  However,  such  powers  are  of  oouits 
matters  of  private  contract,  and  any  termi- 
nation date  Included  therein  neoeeaaiUy 
repreaenta  the  voluntary  expressed  inten- 
tion of  the  grantor.  Some  servicemen,  for  var- 
ious reasons  of  their  own,  might  not  wish 
their  wives  to  sell  property  or  take  othsr 
legal  steps  beyond  such  a  data,  reganUa« 
of  their  mUltJury  status  at  that  time.  Such 
posaibUltles  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  genscal 
legislation  such  as  H3.  986. 

your  aforementioned  letter  requasted  this 
Department's  view  respecting  the  qusetlco 
raised  regarding  the  power  of  Oongreaa  to 
legislate  in  HJl.  936  or  similar  leglaUttcn 
a  unilateral  change  In  the  written  exprtis 
Intent  of  a  party  executing  a  power  of  at- 
torney In  the  first  Instance. 

If  It  la  argued  that  the  propoeed  amend* 
ment  Is  not  In  accordance  with  the  strlet 
laws  of  agency  It  must  indeed  be  oonoadsd. 
Normally,  any  power  of  attorney,  which  la 
In  fact  the  evidence  of  an  agency  relation- 
ship, would  terminate  on  the  expiration  data 
mentioned  in  the  inatrtunent.  Beatatemant 
of  the  Law  3d,  Agency  2d  section  106.  WIl- 
Uston   on   Contracts    (3d   Bd.)    section  a7». 
However,  the  effect  at  such  a  termination  In 
the  oase  of  a  miUtary  personage  missing  In 
action  or  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  la  to 
tie  the  hands  of  a  wife  so  that  her  authority, 
once  given  for  a  stated  period.  Is  no  longer 
available  to  conduct  her  husband's  aflaUi 
and  to  provide  the  support  for  herself  and 
children  for  which  he  la  legally  reeponaUrts. 
"lUe  power  of  Congress  to  Invade  private 
property    arrangements    Is    quite    sweeping' 
when  exercised  to  effectuate  proper  legisla- 
tive objectives,  pertinent  to  powers  conferred 
under  the  Constitution.  Legal  Tender  CasM. 
12  WaU   (79  VB.)    467.   549-560   (1870);   see 
discussion  In  Continental  Bank  v.  Rock  It- 
land  Ry..  294  X5B.  648.  680   (1936).  For  in- 
stance, the  cancellation  of  an  agency  con- 
tract, under  Its  terms,  has  been  prohibited 
under  an  Interpretation  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'   ClvU  Belief   Act.   Stocfcton  v.  Tori 
Motor  Co..  61   P.   Supp.  261    (D.  Ida.   1946). 
(However,  of.  Lawrence  v.  Keokuk  Steel  Ca$t- 
ing  Co..  162  P.  2d  929  (CCA.  10,  1947) ) .  And 
veterans'  reemployment  laws,  which  similarly 
Interfere  with  private  contractual  arrange- 
ments, have  been  upheld  on  much  the  same 
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tiasU  See,  for  instance,  BaU  v.  Union  Light, 
Beat  &  Power  Co.,  63  F.  Bupp.  817  (XJ>.  Ky. 

1M4). 

One  of  tha  puipoaaa  of  tha  Soldlwa'  and 
Sailors'  Rallaf  Act  of  1040.  of  which  the  pro- 
posed amandmant  will  become  a  part,  U  to 
nl^ve  military  personnel  of  anxlatlaa 
tbiough  auipanslon  of  the  enforoemant  of 
civil  lUbllltlaa,  in  certain  caaea,  "In  ordar 
to  enable  such  paraona  to  devote  tbalr  en- 
ttie  energy  to  the  dafenae  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion." T^b*  objaotlva  at  tba  amandmant  la 
to  continue  tha  wife's  authority  for  tha 
Qirtod  of  absanoe  over  which  her  husband 
has  no  control  and  for  the  length  of  time 
^ililch  he  could  not  anticipate  when  ha  im- 
poMd  an  expiration  date  on  the  power  of 
attorney.  In  supporting- provision  for  a  stay 
of  court  proceedings  for  military  personnel, 
the  Supreme  Coiurt  said  In  Boone  v.  Lightngr, 
318  VB.  661  (1943) .  "the  Soldiers'  and  Sallcra' 
Belief  Act  U  always  to  be  llberaUy  construed 
to  protect  those  who  have  been  obliged  to 
drop  their  own  affairs  to  take  up  the  burdens 
of  the  Nation." 

An  agency  relationship  which  may  arise 
from  the  exlgenctea  of  a  situation  Is  not 
unknown  to  the  law.  For  example,  the  neglect 
of  a  principal  or  an  act  of  Qod  may  rendar 
the  acts  of  an  agent  necessary  for  the  preaer- 
vatk>n  of  a  principal  or  for  the  well-being  of 
ioolety.  Sherman'*  Estate,  6  Pa.  CCB  226 
(1888).  In  that  case,  the  claim  of  an  agent 
against  an  estate  was  disallowed  by  the 
eiscutor  for  the  reason  that  he  was  without 
authority.  It  appeared  that  the  decedent  was 
go  far  Impaired  by  a  brain  tumor  that  he 
could  not  be  consulted  in  his  final  lllneas 
about  employing  an  agent.  One  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  court  upheld  the 
agent's  claim  was  that  the  principal  was 
•■Dound  by  the  acts  of  a  self -constituted  agent 
where  his  own  neglect  or  the  act  of  Ood  had 
tendered  those  acts  necessary  for  his  salf- 
preeervatlon,  or  for  the  weU-belng  of  society." 
This  reasoning,  the  court  said,  "la  largely  due 
to  modern  Ideas  of  humanity.  •  •  •  The  doc- 
trine •  •  •  has  been  repeatedly  enforced. 
It  Is  the  doctrine  of  public  policy." 

In  Allen  v.  Minnesota  Loan  Co.,  68  Minn.  8, 
70  N.W.  800  (Sup.  Ct.  1897) ,  the  court  recog- 
nized the  principle  that  a  wife  binds  her  hus- 
band as  his  agent  where  she  pledged  his 
credit  for  suitable  necessities  when  without 
cause  he  has  deserted  her  or  turned  her  out 
and  she  Is  without  other  means  of  obtaining 
such  necessities. 

For  other  examples  of  agency  relationship 
which  arise  without  specific  delegation  of 
authority  but  through  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumstances such  as  war  or  where  children 
are  left  destitute,  etc.,  see  3  Am.  Jur.  2d 
Agency  { 19. 

However,  If  HS,.  986  were  enacted  and  Ju- 
dicially upheld  as  vaUd,  It  would  not  solve 
all  ptroblems  of  property  management  and 
disposition  and  might  create  some  other 
problems,  particularly  In  situations  where 
an  attorney  under  an  extended  power  acts 
contrary  to  the  actual  (and  perhaps  even 
known)  deeiree  and  intention  of  the  absent 
wrvlceman. 

In  Its  present  form,  HJl.  936  seemingly 
applies  only  where  a  man,  already  In  the 
service,  designates  his  wife  as  his  attorney; 
husbands  of  servloewomen  are  not  men- 
tioned. Some  persons  execute  powers  prior 
to  entering  military  service,  and  further- 
more, relatives  other  than  wives  (or  non- 
relatives,  such  as  attorneys  at  law  and  trust 
lastttutlons)  are  often  named.  These  com- 
mon slttuitlona  are  not  covered  by  H.B.  936, 
although  the  Defense  Department's  substi- 
tute draft  biU  (which  accompanied  its  letter 
of  July  20.  1971,  to  yotxr  committee)  would 
extend  coverage  to  parents  and  other  named 
relatives. 

We  are  of  the  view  that,  within  the  spirit 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Belief  Act,  the 
courts  would  be  inclined  to  look  with  equal 
favor  upon  a  parent  or  other  named  relative. 


_  In  tha  DafMua  Departmsnt  sub- 

sUtuts  draft  bill,  if  In  plaoa  of  tba  wlfa,  suob 
a  daatgnaa  bad  baan  q>aotflcaUy  mantlonad 
In  tba  crtglnal  power  of  attorney  by  tha  par- 
son "»*— «"B  In  action  or  hald  aa  a  prtao&ar  of 
war.  Barring  a  change  In  the  daaignaa's  olr- 
cumstanoaa  such  a  dealgnea  presumably 
would  ba  aa  agreaabla  a  choice  after  tha  par- 
son beoama  Incapacitated  aa  bafoca. 

In  gananl.  w»  conakltr  that  the  laoguags 
of  that  sabstltuta  draft  bill  is  to  be  preferred 
from  tha  standpoint  of  draftsmanahlp. 

While  tha  qtiaatUm  la  not  entirely  free  from 
doubt,  we  ballave  that  legislation  in  the  na- 
ture of  H.B.  9S0  U  an  84)proprlate  exercise 
of  legislative  authority.  As  we  eee  It,  the 
effect  of  H3.  988  woiUd  be  to  give  statutory 
recognition,  within  the  q>lrlt  of  the  SoldlMs' 
and  Sailors'  Belief  Act,  to  an  agency  relatlon- 
sh^  which  Is  not  unicnown  to  the  law. 

The  Departmant  of  Justice  would  defer 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  views  as  to  tha 
need  for  this  laglslatlcm. 

Ilw  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
tbe  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Hau>b   B.  Ebicxson, 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  New  section  505  would 
amend  section  3107  of  tiUe  38  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  to  ai^wrtlon  to  a 
veteran's  wife  or  children  as  he  may 
prescribe  that  portion  of  his  educational 
assistance  allowance  under  chmiter  34, 
UUe  38  as  Is  payable  on  account  of  de- 
pendents where  it  is  found  that  the  vet- 
eran is  not  living  with  his  wife  or  if  any 
of  his  children  are  not  in  his  custody. 
Discretionary  apportionment  authority 
In  section  3107  haa  been  vested  In  the 
Administrator  for  many  years  with  re- 
gard to  compensation,  pension  and  sub- 
sistence allowance  under  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  It  Is  logical  to 
extend  this  authority  to  those  training 
imder  cfai4?ter  34.  Adoption  of  this  provi- 
sion will  eliminate  certain  hardship  cases 
involving  the  support  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  pursuing  the  regular  Ql 
bill  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

Tmic  VI 

Title  VI— which  was  tlUe  vn  In  S. 
2161 — provides  for  savings  provisions  and 
effective  dates  of  this  act.  Under  the 
compromise  agreement  as  previously 
noted,  the  benefit  Increases  are  retroac- 
tive to  September  1,  1972.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  given  until  August  1,  1973  or 
such  earlier  time  as  he  chooses  to  loqple- 
ment  the  new  advance  pay  provisions. 
Hie  prepayment  provisions,  however,  will 
become  effective  on  November  1 .  Thus,  a 
veteran  who  entered  school  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  for  example,  will  receive  in  his 
VA  educational  check,  scheduled  to  be 
mailed  In  early  November,  pajmient  for 
the  month  of  October  at  the  new  rates, 
additional  jjayment  of  the  differential 
between  the  old  and  new  rates  for  the  15 
days  of  September  and  his  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  the  month  of 
November  in  advance.  Each  succeeding 
month  he  wlD  continue  to  receive  his  edu- 
cational allowance  in  advance. 

Existing  law  concerning  training  by 
correspondence  will  remain  in  force  un- 
til January  1,  1973,  when  the  amend- 
ments added  by  this  act  are  scheduled  to 
go  Into  effect. 

This  title  also  contains  a  savings  pro- 


vlsloii  for  ellsUde  persons  tnlnlng  undar 
4<hH*^*'  36.  nndv  tills  iffovlclan,  juiwfii 
will  have  a  full  partod  of  eUdbUltir  f  or 
programs  of  education  exclusively  by  cor> 
reoxmdence.  amncctloesblp,  and  other 
on-Job  training  wtileh  are  being  made 
available  to  them  for  tha  flrat  ttanc  by 
this  act. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Preddent.  this 
new  OI  education  bill  which  Is  now  be- 
fore us,  goes  a  long  way  toward  bring- 
ing parity  to  the  Vietnam  era  veterans 
as  oomi>ared  with  those  who  fought  and 
served  our  country  before  this  time. 

Hie  new  rate  increase  to  $S20  per 
month  r^resents  a  26.7  percent  Increase 
for  a  slnide  veteran.  Married  veterans 
will  receive  27  to  28  percent  increases  in 
their  TT<«nthiy  allotments.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant sfeQ)  in  ''^^f*i"g  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increases  and  the  parity  which  is 
needed  for  the  \^etnam  veteran  to  get 
an  education  under  this  act. 

While  we  were  unable  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  World  War  n  type 
program,  I  think  we  have  taken  a  signif- 
icant step  toward  the  needed  parity  of 
the  system  with  the  one  which  many 
Americans  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  benefit  levels  are  being  made  retro- 
active to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  so  that  those  veterans  who  have 
been  waiting  to  receive  these  benefits  will 
get  this  new  amount  for  their  whole 
school  year. 

I  fully  support  the  actions  of  the  con- 
fermce  committee  and  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  do  the  same  so  that  the 
President  can  sign  this  into  law  imme- 
diately for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need 
it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

HJl.    IISSS VIETNAM    ^LA    VfTTERANS    RKAOJXTST- 

ICKKT  ASBISTANCZ  ACT  OT  \»12 
BATS   IXCaXASX 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  bill,  along  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Hastks, 
I  am  particularly  delighted  to  speak  in 
support  of  this  compromise  version  which 
has  been  negotiated  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  two 
bodies. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  version 
provides  for  a  25.7  percent  rate  Increase 
in  QI  bill  allowances  In  the  chapter  31 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  and 
the  basic  QI  bill  Institutional  program, 
the  farm  cooperative  program  and  the 
OJT/ apprenticeship  program.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  had  proposed  a  48  per- 
cent increase  from  the  present  $175  per 
month  to  $250  for  the  veteran,  with  no 
dependents,  studying  full-time  in  an  In- 
stitutional course.  The  House  was  un- 
willing to  go  above  a  $220  basic  rate  and 
presented  some  persuasive  argument  for 
its  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  brieve  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  rate  Increase  was  folly 
justifiable  and.  in  negotiations  with  the 
House,  we  did  all  possible  to  sustain  the 
Senate  position. 

I  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  do  so. 
but  I  do  wish  to  say  In  behalf  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  House,  that  the  mathe- 
matical computations  can  be  employed 
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eflaettrety  to  suixxnt  many  dlflereat  rate 
flcuw.  It  Is  a  qoB^len  of  chnoKlng  which 
mattMOiatteal  faranda  bast  aervee  the 
eaoctnalBBS  omt  wiataaa  to  reach. 

The  uBfttlnn  la  whether  or  not  the 
bailB  CBS  flsnre,  coivled  wi^  ^e  inno- 
vi^^g^  y»n^  iaqirovciBfBnta  tn  the  com- 
promlae  version,  particularly  the  new 
itliiM  at  Hill  nt  aervloe  program  for  the 
moat  aeedy  veterane,  will  enable  most 
every  eUslble  veteran,  who  wishes  to,  to 
punue  an  appnvriate  course  of  educa^ 
Uon  or  training  andar  the  QI  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  anawar  to  that  is  probably 
"yes,"  although  clearly  the  $220  monthly 
rate'wU  atOl  not  come  cloee  to  covartng 
the  ooBta  at  certain  very  expensive  pri- 
vate eoUegea  and  uaiversltieB. 

I  certainly  believe  that  we  ahoold  have 
achieved  a  rate  of  at  least  »225  or  $230 
per  month,  but  In  view  of  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Houae  to  accept  so 
fntmy  of  the  other  subetantive  provlaions 
In  the  Senate  amendment — which  I  will 
outUne  later— I  believe  that  thia  bill  rep- 
reaenta  hi  enomoua  improvemesit  and 
expansion  of  the  OI  bill  and  other  read- 
jUBtment  assiatance  for  post-Korean  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  And  particularly  I 
think  this  Is  the  case  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  who  should  bene- 
fit greatly  from  the  amendments  and 
new  programs  oontalned  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  compromise  version. 

?oT  all  of  theee  reasons,  Mr.  PresidKit. 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  have  effectively 
represented  the  Senate  position  and 
have  achieved  a  wise  and  equitable  ac- 
commodation of  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  Presidait,  another  Issue  Involving 
OI  bin  rates,  included  to  the  compro- 
mise version,  requires  special  mentkm. 
The  Senate  amendment  Included  pro- 
posals I  offered  to  provide,  for  the  first 
time,  a  consistency  of  concept  with  re- 
spect to  the  subsistence  amounts  added 
to  the  basic  rates  in  the  four  QI  bill 
programs  for  veterans  with  one,  two,  or 
more  dependents. 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a 
single  scale — derived  by  averaging  the 
level  of  depMidency  support  under  em- 
plojrment  compensation,  AFDC,  and  the 
adjusted  World  War  n  rate — $47  for  the 
first  dependent;  $42  for  the  second:  and 
$21  for  each  additional  dependent  in 
excess  of  two.  I&  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  made  all  part-time  rates 
directly  promrtional  to  the  percentage 
of  timlnlng  time;  for  example,  the  basic 
half-time  rate  was  $125  per  month  for 
the  veteran — with  no  dependents — 
studying  on  a  half-time  basis. 

The  compromise  version  Incorporates 
theee  apmoachea  trom  the  Senate 
amendment  on  a  reduced  scale:  $41  for 
the  first  dependent:  $37  for  the  second. 
and  $18  for  each  additional  dependent 
In  excess  ot  two.  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant. >>thniiyh  not  a  dramatic,  im- 
provement in  the  philosophy  underl3ring 
the  OI  UU,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
House  for  accepting  the  Senate  concept 
on  this  point. 

Finally  and  very  significantly,  Mr. 
Presidoat.  the  rate  increases,  are  made 
effective  retroactively  to  September  1  for 
those  veterans  now  in  training,  so  that 
they  can  receive  the  benefits  of  a  full 
school  year's  increase.  This  was  a  con- 


cept we.  in  the  Senate,  felt  moat  atrongly 
about,  and  the  House  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  appn»ch. 

The  result  of  these  rate  increases,  the 
retroactive  effective  date,  and  the  pre- 
payment of  sdlowance  provision  included 
in  title  n  of  the  compromise  version  is, 
according  to  the  VA,  that  in  November 
current  OI  bill  trainees  will  receive  a 
lump  sum  check  including  their  al- 
iowemce  entitlement  for  the  months  of 
October  and  November  plus  the  increase 
percentage  for  the  months  of  September 
and  October.  For  the  single  veteran  pur- 
suing full-time  study,  this  would  be  a 
single  check  for  $530. 

AOVANCB  PAYMXNT  AMD  W<»K/SrXJDT 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  dlfQculty  in  the  present  OI  bill 
program  has  been  the  late  payment  of 
mitial  OI  bill  checks. 

This  oft«i  poses  an  enormous  hard- 
ship for  veterans  in  training  under  the 
OI  bill.  Complaints  from  veterans  who 
do  not  receive  their  first  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  checks  on  time  con- 
stitute a  major  share  of  the  casework 
that  my  crfBce  htmdles.  The  delays  of  3, 
4,  or  8  montiifl  or  longer,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance place  tua  impossible  burden  on 
veterans,  particularly  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans who  are  struggling  to  stay  in 
school.  In  early  January  of  this  year,  for 
example,  I  received  lists  from  schools  in 
California  with  the  names  of  206  vet- 
erans who  had  not  yet  received  their  first 
check  for  the  school  year  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  1971.  This  is  an  absolutely 
intolerable  situation. 

To  help  ease  this  hardship,  I  first  in- 
troduced in  1970  S.  3657,  legislation 
which  would  have  provided  for  advance 
payment  of  the  educational  assistance 
allowance,  to  put  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  veteran  when  he  needs  it  most,  at 
the  start  of  the  school  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  vital  legislation,  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  September  of  1970, 
died  at  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress  when 
the  House  took  no  action. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  provi- 
sions for  advance  payment,  similar  to 
those  which  were  in  my  original  bill  were 
included  in  the  Senate  amendment  and 
are  included  in  the  compromise  version. 
Under  the  advance  pajTnent  provisions 
in  the  compromise  version,  an  eligible 
veteran  would  be  entitled  to  the  advance 
payment  of  assistance  benefits  for  the 
first  month,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  at- 
tendance, and  for  the  succeeding  month 
as  well.  Thereafter  pajmients  would  be 
made  for  the  succeeding  month  rather 
than  as  at  present,  after  each  month.  Ap- 
lication  for  advance  payment  made  to  the 
Administrator  would  include  evidence  of 
eligibility,  as  well  as  of  acceptance  and 
intention  to  enroll  or  return  for  further 
study  at  the  Institution  involved.  Upon 
receiving  such  application,  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  authorized  to  mall  to 
the  Institution  a  check  made  payable  to 
the  veteran  for  delivery  to  the  veteran- 
student  upon  registration.  In  this  way. 
the  veteran,  rather  than  often  having  to 
wait  months  to  receive  a  check  from  the 
VA,  should  have  initial  capital  to  cover 
the  cost  of  books  and  supplies,  and  living 
expenses  for  himself  and  his  family. 


A  provision  Is  also  Included  providing 
for  disapproval  of  a  school  for  OI  bill 
study  if  it  alters  its  payment  policies  for 
veterans  in  anticipation  of  getting  more 
tuition  or  fees  paid  at  an  earlier  date 
under  the  advtuice  payment  system.  The 
committee  intends  for  the  advance  pay- 
ment to  be  of  principal  benefit  to  tba 
veteran  student,  not  the  Institution,  al- 
though it  may  benefit  incidentally  by 
getting  tuition  paid  earlier  as  the  allow- 
ance prepajTnent  provisions  in  the  bill 
take  effect  following  the  advance  initial 
payment. 

These  provisions  as  included  in  the 
Senate  amendmoit  Mr.  President,  are 
contained  in  title  n  of  the  compromise,  at 
well  as  a  new  veteran-student  service 
program  retaining  the  basic  providons 
which  I  authored  in  titie  II  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  with  certain  changes 
which  I  will  outline.  The  advance  pay- 
ment program,  however,  is  not  made 
effective  until  August  1,  1973,  in  order  to 
give  the  VA  leadtlme  to  implement  this 
new  system. 

Although  the  full  provisions  for  the 
veteran's  outreach  work-study  program, 
which  I  authored  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, is  not  retained  in  the  compromise 
version,  a  substantial  beginning  is  made 
in  that  direction.  The  compromise  ver- 
sion establishes  as  an  entlUement  pro- 
gram, a  program  of  veteran-student  sctv- 
ices  imder  which  a  OI  bill  trainee  al- 
tering into  an  agreement  to  perform 
services  for  the  VA  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  up  to  $250  in  an  academic  year 
for  100  hours  of  such  work  performed— 
or  a  lesser  amount  for  a  pro  rata  leaser 
amount  of  work.  The  work  which  such 
a  veteran-student  would  carry  out  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  provided  for 
in  the  provision  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  that  for  outreach  services, 
the  student  has  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  VA  employee. 

Also,  the  niunber  of  man-hours  whldi 
could  be  worked  under  this  veteran-stu- 
dent services  program  is  limited  to  800 
man-years  or  their  equivalent  In  man- 
hours  during  any  fiscal  year.  This  has 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  number  of  100- 
hour  agreements  to  approximately  16.- 
500  agreements  with  individual,  needy 
OI  trainees  in  the  course  of  a  fiscal  year. 
The  maximum  such  work-study  allow- 
ance was  reduced  from  $300  to  $250  to 
increase  the  nimiber  of  veterans  who 
could  benefit  from  such  agreements  un- 
der such  a  limitation. 

PROGBAMS     FOR     EDUCATIONALLY     DISADVAMTACID 
VBTERANB 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  extremely  gratify- 
to  me  that  all  the  provisions  regarding 
PREP,  tutorial,  outreach  and  measure- 
ment of  various  coiu^es,  which  I  au- 
thored in  the  Senate  amendment,  are  re- 
tained in  the  compromise  version,  with 
the  exception  of  the  OED  provision 
which  I  will  explain  s«)arately.  These 
provisions  were  outlined  in  detail  in  my 
floor  statement  upon  passage  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  pertinent  portions  he  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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j^fgOVTUXKTB  In  Sfucial  OI  Bni  Pbooeaiu 

ton  THK  KDtJCATIOKALLT  DmADTAMTAOBI 

■ren  nxore  cll»tree«lng  th»n  the  low-par- 
Motpatlon  rate  tor  the  general  Vietnam  era 
yatmc  population  u  the  fact,  pointed  out 
earlier,  that  the  utUlaatlon  of  benefits  Is  In 
inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  of  Indlvldiua 
naed  for  readjustment  assistance.  Almost  80 
peicent  of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans  have  a 
^Sa  school  diploma  or  leaa  upon  discharge. 
Studies  by  the  American  Association  at  Jun- 
ior CJolIeges,  which  haa  provided  much  Im- 
porunt  leadwshlp  In  Improving  and  provld- 
isg  readjustment  programs  and  beneflta  to 
the  returning  Vietnam  era  veteran.  Indicate 
that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  these  veterans 
require  further  education  or  training  to  com- 
pete realistically  in  the  employment  market. 
And  yet  veterans  who  face  the  least  read- 
Jartment  problems,  those  who  have  had  pre- 
jervlce  college,  are  more  than  three  times 
raatt  likely  to  utilise  OI  bill  benefits  than 
thnno  veterans  who  have  only  preaarvloe  high 
soliool. 

Only  1T.4  percent  of  the  nearly  1  million 
veterans  who  do  not  have  even  a  high  school 
diploma  have  pursued  further  training  un- 
der the  present  QI  bUl.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  moat  desperately 
used  readjustment  assistance — those  who 
an  educationally  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged— are  the  least  likely  to  get  It  under 
the  present  OI  bill. 

NEW  FKOaSAJCB  IN    19T0 

Increases  In  financial  benefits  alone  are 
not  enough  to  reach  out  to  many  of  theee 
Teterans.  Educationally  and  economically 
dliadTantaged  veterans  need  remedial  and 
r«<reaber  programs  and  other  educational  as- 
gjstanoe  and  ooiuisellng  which  are  ^eclally 
tailored  to  their  needs  and  educational  de- 
adendee.  It  was  to  help  meet  this  q>eclal 
need  that  In  1970,  In  cooperation  with  Chair- 
man Teaoux,  I  authored  several  new  programs 
which  were  Included  In  Publlo  Law  91-21B, 
to  help  these  veterans.  Following  la  a  brief 
review  ot  these  programs: 

First.  PKEP :  A  new  subchapter  V — sections 
1006  through  iaB7 — was  added  to  chapter  34 
of  title  38  to  help  men  stUl  In  the  service, 
by  enabling  them  to  complete  their  high 
school  education  or  to  undertake  deficiency, 
remedial,  refreeher,  or  preparatory  work  in 
oRler  to  continue  their  education.  PREP,  the 
"pre-dlscharge  education  program,"  was 
ooocelred  as  a  way  to  help  tens  of  thousands, 
perhaps  hunxlreds  of  thousands,  of  young 
8«rrlcemen  to  continue  their  education  while 
In  service,  and  to  begin  planning  for  their 
ftxtures.  without  charge  to  their  OI  bill  en- 
titlement. 

Second.  Tutorial  assistance:  Section  1692 
was  added  to  title  38  to  help  veteran  OI  bUl 
tialnees  enrolled  In  ooUege  but  having  aca- 
demic dlfllcultlee,  by  permitting  them  to  re- 
ceive up  to  S60  a  month  for  up  to  9  months 
for  tutorial  assistance  In  their  courses. 

Third.  Remedlal-refreeher  oouraes.  A  new 
ehapter  VI— eectlon  1001— was  added  to 
chapter  34  of  title  38— amending  pnriovia 
lav— to  permit  veterans  to  complete  high 
school — or  grammar  school — and  neoeasary 
refreeher,  deficiency  or  preparatory  couisee 
needed  to  prepare  ft>r  a  poetseoondary  pro- 
gram. Under  this  provision,  veterans  receive 
thefr  OI  bill  educational  assistance  allow- 
aooes  whUe  enrolled  In  such  programs,  but 
theee  aUowances,  aa  with  PREP,  are  not 
charged  against  their  OI  bill  entlUeoMiit. 
Thus,  after  completmg  this  seoooidary-leTel 
or  remedial  work,  these  veterans  generally 
Btm  have  a  full  30  months  of  OI  bill  benefits 
to  draw  upon. 

Fourth.  A  much  greater  emphasis  on 
veterans  outreach.  A  new  subchapter  IV  was 
added  to  chapter  1  of  title  38  to  assure  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  would  expand 
and  Improve  Its  programs  for  veterans  out- 
reach, so  that  all  returning  servicemen,  and 
eq)eclally  the  disadvantaged,  would  he  fully 


Informed  of  all  beneflta  available  to  them. 
The  laat  sentence  of  the  new  section  240(a) 
declared: 

"The  Congrees  further  declares  that  the 
outreach  services  authorized  by  this  sub- 
chapter Is  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the 
V«eerans'  Adinliilstratkm  wtth  the  AfflTm' 
ative  dMty  of  seeking  out  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  dependents  and  providing  them 
with  such  servlcee." 

INADEQtJATI  IMPLTMINTATIOWf  OT  WEW  PROGKAM 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  dlsappoUited 
ttiftt.  only  a  handful  of  the  hiUMlreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  who  oould  have  so 
greatly  benefited  from  these  new  programs 
have  actually  participated  In  them.  The 
estahUshm«nt  of  these  programs  In  colleges 
and  universities,  has  been  greatly  handi- 
capped by  lethargy,  dalays,  and  inexcuaable 
footdragglng,  and.  In  some  caaee,  out-right 
resistance,  by  the  VA  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. For  example.  In  the  2  years  since 
enactment,  only  3,964  veterans  have  utilised 
tutorial  assistance  benafits. 

The  Defense  Department,  the  Individual 
armed  services,  and  the  Individual  military 
base  coimnaiKlers  have  never  taken  steps  to 
make  PREP  available  to  large  numbers  of 
servicemen.  The  complete  falliu'e  of  Indi- 
vidual base  commanders  to  publicize  PREP, 
to  establish  and  promote  PREP  programs,  or 
to  encourage  their  men  to  participate  has 
been  particularly  frustrating.  I  wish  to  stress 
that  PRSP  cannot  succeed  without  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  Individual  base  com- 
mander. That  this  cooperation  has  not  been 
forthcoming  In  any  xinlform  sense  is  not 
really  surprising  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
official  In  either  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  even 
been  given  the  specific  responsibility  to  im- 
plement and  oversee  PRSP.  The  eetabllah- 
ment  of  PREP  programs  has  also  been 
hindered  by  excessively  restrictive  and  cum- 
bersome VA  and  DOD  regulations. 

Wliere  small  PREP  programs  have  been 
establlsbed  often  with  great  dlfllculty,  many 
baaea  have  refused  to  aUow  releaa*  time  from 
duty.  The  VA  requires  that  a  PREP  program 
be  In  session  26  clock  hours  a  week  to  be 
consWered  f\Ul  time.  Moot  base*  have  appar- 
ently not  been  willing  to  release  more  than 
a  handful  of  servicemen  for  26  hours  a  week 
for  education  or  even  to  permit  them  perhape 
12  hours — ^the  remaining  13  hours  to  come 
from  their  own  off-duty  time.  Where  PREP 
has  been  succeesful.  It  has  often  been  be- 
cause servicemen,  after  a  full  day's  work, 
have  been  willing  to  spend  from  2  to  S  hours 
a  night,  6  nights  a  week.  In  claas.  These  nwn 
have  shown  their  desire  for  further  educa- 
tion by  this  conunltment  of  time;  unfortu- 
nately, many  times  their  dedication  has  not 
been  matched  by  that  of  the  military  base 
commanders. 

Minority  group  servicemen — black,  chlcano, 
Puerto  Rlcan.  American  Indian,  and  others — 
are  often  In  special  need  of  educational  help. 
But  there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  by 
DOD  to  hrtp  these  men  upgrade  themselves 
through  PKEP.  which  Is  designed  to  serve 
them  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  white  OI's. 
PREP  has  also  repreeonted  a  way  to  hrip 
very  large  numbers  of  naen  oversets,  In  Eu- 
rope and  parts  of  Asia,  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. Many  of  these  men  have  a  consider- 
able amount  of  spare  time,  and  could  use 
It  profitably  to  upgrade  themselves.  Only 
recently,  however,  have  the  servlcea  begun 
to  move  to  create  meaningful  PREP  pro- 
graoos  In  Europe;  there  has  apparently  been 
little  of  this  kind  of  special  help  for  men 
stationed  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

In  tb»  case  of  servicemen,  a  great  oppor- 
tunity has  been  permanently  lost  for  the 
very  large  numbers  who  have  left  the  serv- 
ice or  will  leave  It  In  the  next  few  months. 
These  men  needed  PREP;  they  lost  this 
chance — for  counseling,  guidance,  and  place- 


ment as  well  aa  course  work.  There  is  na»h- 
ing  which  can  be  doaa  now,  tbioocb  PBEP. 
to  help  them. 

DKPAETMXMTS    IW    KUSIIMV   ^OW**** 

In  order  that  the  potentlaUy  great  benefit 
of  the  PREP  program  will  not  coirtlnue  to 
be  wasted,  the  8.  21B1  committee  substitute 
irxcludes  the  following  clartfytng  changes  and 
improvements  in  PREP; 

First.  Authorization  Is  provided  for  pro- 
prietary nonprofit  educational  institutions 
to  ofler  PREP  programs  for  servicemen — an* 
also  remedial  and  refresher  program  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans— as  long 
as  the  school  haa  been  In  existence  for  2  yean 
by  eliminating  the  requirement  aa  applied  to 
PREP  programs  at  nonpublic  colleges  that 
the  course  In  question  must  have  been  In  op- 
eration for  2  years  or  be  offered  at  a  non- 
profit accredited  college  for  credit  This  re- 
quirement has  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
typical  noncredlt  PREP  programs  at  private 
nonprofit  accredited  colleges.  Under  the  Com- 
mittee substitution  this  requirement  con- 
tinues to  apply  to  other  OI  bill  programe. 

Second.  Existing  law  Is  also  amended  In  the 
committee  substitute  to  make  deer  thet  the 
PREP  program  can  include  courses  needed 
to  obtain  an  equivalency  or  OED  oertWIoete. 
At  present,  veterans  may  receive  OI  Mil  bene- 
fits while  enrolled  In  eqtUvalency  or  OED 
programs.  But  the  VA  has  construed  preeent 
section  169C  as  not  permitting  servicemen  to 
do  so.  The  armed  servlcee  are  already  help- 
ing very  large  numbers  of  men  to  obtain 
equivalency  certtflcatee  each  year;  this  legis- 
lative change  will  allow  many  more  serrtee- 
men  to  use  PREP  to  sidvance  their  education 
In  a  more  appr<^>rlate  way  than  formal  sec- 
ondary school  courses. 

ITilrd.  The  committee  substitute  aleo  pro- 
vides for  the  lump-sum  prepayment  o*  the 
total  anticipated  PREP  costs — either  the  es- 
tablished tuition  and  chargee  for  nonaervlee- 
men  In  an  identical  program,  or  reaaooaMe 
charges  where  there  is  no  identleel  pro- 
grams— a  legislative  gloes  made  explicit — or 
J2S0.  whichever  Is  the  lea*t.  Paitlcularty  In 
the  cases  of  institutions  offering  PREP  pro- 
grams overseas,  very  serious  problems  have 
resulted  from  the  greatly  delayed  or  even 
the  nonpayment  of  tuition  costs.  For  exam- 
ple. Big  Bend  Community  College  from 
Moeee  Lake,  Wash.,  whl^  offers  PKEP  in 
Europe,  la  threatened  with  the  loss  of  S46,000 
and  perhaps  much  more.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  new  lump-sum  advance  pay- 
ment will  overcome  the  great  diflletiltlas 
being  experienced  by  Big  Bend  In  Its  service- 
men enroUees  not  receiving  PREP  checks  be- 
fore they  terminate  in  the  program.  In  order 
to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  system 
In  the  overseas  context,  maximum  coopera- 
tion by  and  coordination  between  DOD  and 
VA  with  the  PREP  Institution  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  ex- 
pedite aixd  advance  the  date  of  enrollment 
processing  and  the  transmittal  of  appropriate 
papers  to  VA  In  the  United  States  In  order 
to  lead  to  timely  OMlllng  and  receipt  at 
checks. 

Toward  this  end,  the  committee  believes 
the  VA  should  give  the  moat  serious  con- 
sideration to  aeslgnment  of  a  DTB  expert 
to  the  ovecseas  area  to  assure  the  most  ex- 
pteditlous  and  accurate  prooeoslng  and  traaa- 
mlttal. 

Fourth.  Increased  cooperattnm  within  tb* 
Department  of  Defense  as  wen  aa  cloeer  co- 
ordination with  the  VA  Is  also  called  for  by 
the  committee  subetttute.  The  AdmlnlMra- 
tor  of  the  VA  Is  lequlred  to  deatgxmtean 
appropriate  olBeial  who  shall  cooperate  wtth 
and  assist  ofBctals  designated  by  the  Seere- 
tary  of  Defenee  aa  »<*»*»» tii*j*tt»»ty  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  DOD  funetloaa  end 
duties  wtth  regard  to  PREP. 

Fifth.  Moreover,  in  order  for  Oefeoee  De- 
ptartraeBt  oferseee  sehoots  to  he  MtgflMe  to 
partlclpete   In  PREP  or  any  ottMr  title  88 
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progmu,  th*  commlttiae  subatttut*  nqalTM 
Um  OtpaiittiMnt  of  D«f  enae  to  Bubinlt  to  both 
tbm  Hbuaa  and  S«n*te  Committas  on  Veter- 
ans' Aff»ln  a  detaUed  plan  for  greatly  ex- 
panded Implementation  of  PBKP,  Including 
provUlone  for  each  Secretary  coooemad  to  ad- 
vise oounsel,  and  encotinge  eligible  service- 
men recanUng  tbe  educational  benefits  avail- 
able to  them,  especially  the  special  remedial 
ptograme  designed  for  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. The  plan  would  also  Include 
provision  for  the  release  of  participating 
servicemen  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  hours 
required  for  PBKP,  unless  such  release  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  national 
defense.  The  establishment  of  an  interaervlce 
and  Interagency  coordinating  committee  Is 
another  condition  established,  this  commlt- 
tas  to  be  under  the  coohatrmmnshlp  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief 
BeneflU  Director  of  the  VA  with  the  task  of 
promoting  and  coordinating  all  VA  educa- 
tional assistance  programs,  as  well  as  Imple- 
menting the  plan  mentioned  above.  One  ele- 
ment of  cooperation  which  the  committee 
deems  particularly  Important  Is  for  base  com- 
mandan  to  be  urged  to  assist  In  and  encoiir- 
age  the  earliest  possible  regUtxatlon  of  PBEP 
anroUeee  both  In  the  tmitad  States  and 
abroad  so  that  the  new  advance  lump-sum 
payment  can  arrive  In  time  for  the  PRKF 
Institution  to  receive  Its  chargee  from  the 
serviceman  as  early  as  possible  and  at  least 
prior  to  his  completion  of  the  program. 

Sixth.  A  significant  boost  for  PRKP  and 
college  preparatory  programs  shoxild  be  pro- 
7Uled  by  the  provlsl(m  In  the  committee 
substitute  to  permit  r  jductlon  of  the  26-clock 
hours  that  are  preeently  required  for  fulltlme 
PREP  participation.  Educational  authorities 
concerned  with  educationally  disadvantaged 
ycning  adults  believe  that  such  students 
should  not  be  kept  in  class  36  hours  a  week. 
but  rather  should  be  assisted  in  developing 
habits  of  self-dlreetad  study.  The  preaent 
rule  has  occasioned  numeroxis  complaints 
from  servloemen  as  well  as  PBEP  Institutions. 
Under  the  change  a  pnecollege  PREP  pro- 
gmn — or  remedial  or  refresher  program  for 
Teterane— would  be  considered  full  time  If 
the  program  included  a  mmimwn  of  foiir 
Oamagte  units  per  year — or.  tinder  a  general 
Chang*  In  maasuiement  of  high  school 
couzaes.  If  the  program,  pursued  full  time  for 
4  years,  would  lead  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma— (X  If  the  school  meastired  the  pro- 
gram Itself  on  a  semester-hour  basis  in  which 
case  generally  only  13  hours  of  classes  would 
be  needed.  In  any  case,  the  form  of  measure- 
ment used  would  be  left  up  to  the  school. 

Seventh.  Consultation  between  active  duty 
servicemen  who  deeired  VA  educational  as- 
sistance and  the  appropriate  education  serv- 
ice officer — BSO — would  also  be  reqtilred 
under  the  committee  substitute.  Such  con- 
sultation would  be  particularly  useful  in 
helping  servicemen  chooee  the  course  of 
training  best  suited  to  his  aptitude,  educa- 
tional needs,  and  his  vocational  goals.  I  am 
convinced,  as  &re  the  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  that 
marlmiim  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  servicemen  to  enroll  In  PREP  programs, 
where  appropriate. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  It  Is  Important 
to  point  out  that  whUe  education  service 
officers  have  an  extremely  Important  role  to 
play  In  the  successful  training  of  service- 
men, unfortunately  very  little  Is  known  in 
the  Congress  about  £80*8  or  their  work. 
Thus,  I  Intend  to  foUowup  with  the  Defense 
Department,  requesting  Information  in  the 
following  areas:  The  total  number  of  ESO's; 
their  educational  background;  their  prev- 
ious experience;  and  whether  they  have 
backgrounds  in  teaching  or  educational  ad- 
ministration? How  many  of  them  are  minor- 
ity group  members:  bow  many  have  bad  spe- 
cial training  In  working  with  mlnoritlee  or 
the  files rtvantwged?  It  is  difficult  enough  for 
professionally  trained  educators  with  years  of 
school   experience   to   work  effectively   with 


many  minority  group  and  disadvantaged 
students  today.  It  may  be  far  more  difficult 
for  a  man  to  do  so  who  has  been  away  from 
his  own  college  education  for  many  years, 
and  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  recent  re- 
fresher or  advanced  work  In  a  graduate 
school.  Thus,  we  should  determine  how  many 
education  service  officers  are  trained  in 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  how  many  can 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  which  a 
high  school  guidance  counselor,  for  example, 
mtiat  meet  in  most  Statea. 

I  hope  the  Defense  Department  will  com- 
pile that  Information  and  make  It  available 
to  Che  Congress  tuid  the  public.  Certainly, 
we  need  to  know  at  least  this  much  before 
we  provide  a  statutory  veto  for  the  BSO  over 
servicemen's  QI  bill  participation  diu^ng 
service,  as  the  administration  proposed. 

A  more  professionalized  and  better  sup- 
ported off-duty  education  program  Is  essen- 
tial to  help  both  the  large  number  of  men 
now  being  separated  and  the  many  who  will 
remain  In  the  service  for  shorter  or  longer 
tours  of  duty.  The  Nation  and  the  military 
will  be  the  better  for  It  If  most  servicemen 
are  advance  '.  at  least  through  the  high  school 
equivalency  or  OED — general  educational  de- 
velopment, comparable  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma— and  if  many  are  given  the  Incentive 
and  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  fiirther  education,  either  in 
service  or  later. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  there 
la  a  great  need  for  an  evaluation  by  outside 
experts  of  all  DOD  off-duty  education  pro- 
grams. Such  a  study  would  be  a  valuable  one 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Oonamils- 
slon  on  Higher  Education,  for  example.  In 
addition,  I  am  hopeful  that.  In  the  near 
future,  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  conduct  such  an  indepth 
review  In  order  to  help  the  individual  ser-^'ces 
to  upgrade  their  members'  skills  and  to 
help  a  far  greater  number  of  servicemen  ad- 
vance themselves  under  the  QI  bill,  both 
while  m  the  service  and  following  discharge. 
Such  a  study  would  be  a  valuable  part  of 
planning  for  an  all-volunteer  Armed  Prroes, 
a  concept  I  strongly  support  and  one  to 
which  which  a  strong  In-ser^lce  education 
program,  eepecially  for  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged, Is  vitally  important. 

HMghth.  As  In  the  case  of  the  PREP  pro- 
gram, I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the 
underutillMitlon  of  tutorial  benefits  under 
the  special  program  I  authored  in  1970.  This 
has  primarily  been  the  result  of  the  VA's 
failure  to  adequately  Inform  both  veterans 
and  educational  Institutions  about  this  pro- 
gram. .Another  adverse  factor  has  been  the 
restrictive  regulations  the  VA  has  established 
which  require  a  veteran  to  be  actually  fall- 
ing a  subject  before  he  Is  eligible  for  tutorial 
assistance.  The  Intent  of  Congress  was  that 
the  veteran  be  eligible  for  assistance  if  his 
performance  was  below  the  norm  of  his  class 
and  certainly  well  before  he  was  catight  In 
actual  course  failure.  Any  veteran  who  par- 
ticipated in  remedial  PREP  or  college  pre- 
paratory program  should  be  able  to  utilize  his 
section  1692  tutorial  benefits  as  part  of  a 
planned  college  program,  rather  than  await- 
ing the  development  of  serious  academic  dif- 
ficulties. Therefore,  the  8.  2161  committee 
substitute  would  permit  a  veteran  to  use 
tutorial  benefits  to  remedy  a  "deficiency" 
rather  than  -^  "marked  deficiency,"  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case.  The  negligible  utilisation  of 
this  program  to  date  demands  that  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  bo  made  more  realistic 
in  this  way.  At  the  same  time,  there  If  no 
Intention  for  these  beneflta  to  be  used  to  up- 
grade adequate  academic  performance:  from 
a  "C"  to  a  "B,"  for  example. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  The 
compromise  version  does  not  Include  a 
provision  to  make  specific  the  inclusion 
of  the  so-called  GETD — high  school 
equivalency  certificate — as  one  purpose 
for  pursuit  of  the  PREP  program  under 
present  section  1696(a)  of  title  38.  Tlie 


Department  of  Defense  has  for  numy 
years  been  conducting,  through  its  bate 
education  officers,  special  G.EJD.  pro- 
grams under  which  servicemen  prepan 
for  and  take  the  GED  exam  and,  hope- 
fully, receive  the  equivalency  certificate. 
It  was  not  felt  desirable  to  shift  the  costt 
of  such  an  on-going  program  to  the  VA 
readjustment  benefits  account.  However, 
it  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  by 
not  so  specifying  in  section  1696,  it  it 
not  intended  in  any  way  to  indicate  that 
receiving  a  OED  could  not  properly  be 
one  of  the  objects  of  a  "deficiency,  re- 
medial, or  refresher"  PREP  course  under 
section  1691(a)(2).  Indeed,  as  long  as 
such  a  course  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section  in  terms  of 
content  and  the  other  existing  title  38 
requirements  for  PREP  programs.  It  Is, 
in  my  opinion,  highly  desirable  for  such 
a  GED  component  to  be  built  into  such 
a  PREP  program  in  order  to  provide  tan- 
gible indications  of  achievement  for  the 
participating  serviceman. 

"I  hope  that  the  VA  and  Defense  De- 
partment will  encourage  the  inclusion  of 
such  GED  components  as  part  of  PREP 
programs. 

VrrXIANB'  EMPLOTICKNT  PBOVIBIONB 

Mr.  President,  as  the  author  of  title 
V  in  the  compromise  version — veterans' 
employment  assistance  and  special  em- 
phasis— which  was  title  VI  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  I  am  delighted  with  the  in- 
clusion in  the  compromise  version  of 
those  provisions,  with  one  excepticm 
which  I  will  touch  upon.  Certain  modi- 
fications have  been  made  to  clarify  these 
provisions  after  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  but  the  essential 
thrust  of  the  Senate  amendment  is  re- 
tained. 

The  compromise  version  does  not  In- 
clude section  2012 — "action  plan  for 
employment  of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans" — which  would  have  been  added 
to  title  38  by  section  603(a)  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  in  view  of  the  strong  objection 
to  such  inclusion  made  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  on  jurisdictional 
groimds  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Pertinent 
reports  from  the  Commission  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  are  set  forth  elsewhere  in 
the  Record  in  Senator  Hartke's  state- 
ment. 

VXTEKANB'  mXECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  regretable 
that  we  were  unable  to  convince  the 
House  of  the  necessity  and  desirability 
of  the  veterans'  direct  loan  program- 
authored  by  Senator  Hartke  and  my- 
self— in  the  Senate  amendment,  but  I 
feel  that  the  House  Committee  has  been 
most  understanding  and  cooperative  in 
accepting  many  of  the  Senate  provisions, 
which  I  have  just  outlined.  I  would  hope 
that  if  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
25.7  percent  increase  in  GI  bill  allow- 
ances In  the  compromise  version  does 
not  provide  adequate  assistance,  the 
House  would  give  further  consideration 
to  adoption  of  such  a  direct  loan  pro- 
gnm. 

It  is  also  regretable,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  House  has  again,  as  it  did  in 
the  91st  Congress,  rejected  a  substtmtlal 
revision  of  the  farm  cooperative  pro- 
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0«in.  However,  the  House  was  willing 
to  reduce  by  more  than  16  percent  the 
pjyai  hour  reQulrements  In  that  pro- 
gram—more  than  had  been  done  in  the 
a)use  blU— with  the  result  that  pro- 
grams stressing  more  on-farm  training 
will  be  given  a  boost. 
coKSOLroATTON  OF  ADMiKurnuTivx  paovmoNB 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  concept  I 
have  long  advocated  is  also  carried  out 
in  the  compromise  version.  That  is  the 
consolidation  of  certain  provisions  from 
chapters  34  and  35  hito  a  single  admin- 
istrative provisions  chapter — chapter 
36— so  that,  wherever  possible,  the  same 
course  measurement,  payment,  overpay- 
ment, and  numerous  other  administra- 
tive requirements  will  apply  ooth  to  the 
chapter  34  veterans  program  smd  the 
chapter  35  dependents  and  survivors 
program  under  the  GI  bill. 

vrrXRANS'    COST-Or-INSTBtJCnON    PROOXAIt 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  add 
one  more  note  in  terms  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  program  included  in  this  compro- 
mise version.  The  Senate  yesterday  ap- 
proved the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  (HJl.  17034)  which  included  $75 
million,  recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  initiation  of  the 
veterans'  cost-of-instructlon  program 
which  I  authored  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972 — Public  Law  92- 
318.  This  program  is  designed  to  cre- 
ate an  incentive  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  enroll  more  GI  bill  trainees, 
and  to  provide  funds  to  schools  which 
do  so  that  they  can  carry  out  special  vet- 
erans programs,  particularly  the  pro- 
grams for  educationally  dlsadvsuitoged 
veterans  imder  the  GI  bill,  which  I  have 
just  described  and  which  the  compromise 
version  of  HJl.  12828  has  improved  and 
expanded.  I  hope,  most  earnestly,  tliat 
this  new  funding  will  be  retained  in  the 
final  version  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  as  it  emerges  from  confer- 
oice.  In  any  event,  I  am  extremely 
grateful  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  responding  in  such  a  generous 
fashion  to  this  new  program,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  my  October  6,  1972,  letter  to 
the  dlstlngiiLshed  subcommittee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Maokttson)  be  set  forth  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

UB.  Sen  ATX, 
Washington,  D.O.,  October  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Waxxkm  O.  MAQKtrSOM, 

Chairman,  Sv,bcommittee  on  Labor-HSW  Ap- 
propriations, Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Mr.  Chaibmak:  I  am  writing  to  ax- 
press  my  very  strong  support  of  funding  for 
the  Veterans'  Coet-of -Instruction  and  Con- 
sumer Education  programs  as  authorized  In 
the  BducaUon  Amendments  of  1972. 

As  the  author  of  these  two  provisions,  I 
feel  it  Is  vitally  Important  to  fund  them  at 
this  point  rather  than  waiting  until  later  In 
this  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Ooat-of-In- 
struction  provision,  I  recommend  the  Inclu- 
sion of  $90  million  which  would  permit  Vet- 
erans' Coet-of-Instruction  payments  begin- 
ning in  the  spring  semester.  We  estimated  the 
coet  of  this  provision  for  fiill  fiscal  year 
fimding  as  approximately  $180  million.  Al- 
though the  QI  Bill  provldee  substantial 
"scholarshlD"  funds  for  the  Individual  vet- 


eran student,  the  preaent  ai  BlU  conuins  no 
Incentive  funds  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  make  positive  efforts  to  enroll 
veterans,  and.  Indeed,  we  have  received  nu- 
merous lattan  from  vatarans  protesting  the 
great  dlffloulty  they  have  In  gaining  admis- 
sion to  ooUages  that  they  wish  to  enter. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  World  War  II  OI  Bill, 
by  proYldlng  generally  for  fuU  tuition,  fees 
and  book  costs,  provided  the  type  of  Incen- 
tive that  the  Congress  believed  was  necessary 
when  it  enacted  the  Veterans'  Coet-of-In- 
struotlon  program  this  past  summer.  The 
piupoee  of  the  program  Is  to  provide  ooUeges 
both  with  a  financial  benefit  from  the  en- 
rollment of  veteran  students  utilizing  the  OI 
BlU  and  with  qiaoial  funds  to  set  up  special 
Veterans  Affairs  oflloes,  outreach  programs, 
tutorial  programs  and  special  preparatory 
programs.  In  addition,  schools  could  reoelve 
the  SSOO  incentive  paymant  ($460  If  the  vet- 
eran Is  educationally  disadvantaged)  only  If 
they  Increase  their  enrollment  in  the  first 
year  10  percent  over  their  ezuY>Ument  of  OI 
BUI  trainees  in  the  preceding  year. 

I  feel  that  fiinding  of  thU  program  can 
provide  opportunities  for  many,  many  vet- 
erans to  reoelve  the  benefits  of  college  edu- 
cation and  thus  greatly  Increase  their  abil- 
ity to  effectively  readjust  to  clvUian  life  and 
rtmijTTiWjt  their  productivity. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  urge  full  funding 
of  the  Consiuner  Education  provision  for 
which  920  million  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated this  fiscal  year.  Becaiise  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  resources  for  educating  and 
Informing  consumers  about  thetr  role  as  par- 
ticipants In  the  marketplace,  the  Congrees 
voted  to  authorise  that  amount.  This  field 
has  received  Increasing  national  attention  In 
recent  years,  and  the  cost  of  this  program 
would  be  suigbt  compared  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial savings  It  could  bring  about.  The 
govwnmant  now  spends  $300  mUllon  an- 
nually enforcing  laws  and  regulations  "after 
the  fact."  We  spend  $25  million  a  year  in 
legal  action  alone,  trying  to  undo  damage 
consiuonrs  have  suffered  which  proper  con- 
sumer education  ooiild  do  much  to  prerent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  ^predate  all  of 
the  courtesies  you  have  extandad  to  ma  in 
the  past,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  you  wlU 
give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
reoommandatloxis  set  forth  above  and  will 
share  this  letter  with  the  members  of  your 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
Slnoerely, 

Alak  OxAiraToir. 

oanncLotioM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  bill  of  which  the  Congrees 
can  be  truly  proud.  It  is,  in  virtually  in 
every  respect,  a  congressional  Initiative 
and,  although  the  administration  will 
attempt,  belatedly,  to  take  credit  for  it— 
for  its  scope,  for  its  Inventiveness,  for  its 
compassion,  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
progress  of  this  legislation  will  be  fooled. 

TWs  bill  is  what  the  Congrees  believes 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  contributions 
our  returning  servicemen  have  made  to 
their  Nation.  This  bill  provldee  what  the 
Congress  believes  are  appropriate  bene- 
fits and  programs  to  assist  these  vet- 
erans in  readjusthig  to  civilian  life  and 
assuming  a  productive  place  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  veterans  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

Our  veterans  deserve  our  special 
thanks.  Having  served  our  Nation  in  the 
armed  services,  many  have  returned  to 
civilian  life  to  find  higher  education  op- 


portunities more  competitive.  Pai^^- 
larly,  they  have  been  faced  with  thejrta- 
ing  costs  of  living  and  education,  family 
responsibllltleB,  aud  scarce  jobs.  Bduoa- 
tlonal  assistance  provided  in  this  bill 
will  serve  to  eaae  the  burden  for  those 
who  desire  to  continue  their  education. 
Mr.  President.  I  cosponsored  the  origi- 
nal Senate  bill  to  Increase  OI  benefits  by 
48  percent  over  the  present  GI  bill. 

Now,  under  the  Senate-House  oompro- 
mise,  the  basic  monthly  education  rate 
for  single  veterans  is  increased  from  $175 
to  $220.  This  represents  a  26.7-peroent 
Increment.  For  the  married  veteran,  the 
current  rate  Is  $205.  but  the  new  rate 
will  be  $281,  a  27.3-peroent  increase. 
With  one  child,  the  current  rate  is  $230. 
but  the  new  rate  will  be  $298,  a  29.6- 
percent  addition.  For  each  additional  de- 
pendent, the  veteran  now  receives  $13. 
but  under  the  new  rates  he  will  receive 
$18,  a  38-percent  increase. 

Mr.  President,  this  Increase  does  not 
represent  the  maximum  benefits  the 
Senate  approved,  but  It  does  leipiesent 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  present 
rates. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  these  addi- 
tlojial  benefits  are  being  made  retroac- 
tive to  September  1.  1972.  It  is  my  beUef 
that  the  provision  for  retroactivity  will 
help  to  correct  any  InequltieB  where  the 
veteran  relied  on  these  additional  bene- 
fits at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term 
and  they  were  not  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  important  piece  of  veterans  legisla- 
tion, and  urge  its  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  HJl.  8S96,  the  bill  to 
extend  the  Vocattraial  Rehabilitation 
Act.  Its  primary  objectives  are  twofold: 
To  Introduct  a  strong  element  of  ac- 
countability into  the  administration  of 
rehabilitation  programs,  especially  at  the 
State  level;  and  to  encourage  rrtiahlll- 
tation  agencies  to  take  on  more  cases  of 
individuals  vrlth  substantial  handicaps. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give 
project  grants  to  the  severdy  disabled 
and  does  not  put  total  emphasis  on  vo- 
cational goals.  The  bill  is  realistic  and 
should  provide  great  Improvements  in 
America's  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. Several  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  stand  out  in 
importsmce. 
NATTOMAL  nrromitATioi*  ahx>  RxaoTnux  cxrt^ 

roa  THE  HAKDICAPPXD 

One  provision  is  of  particular  Interest 
to  me,  because  it  embodies  a  proposal  I 
originated  in  the  91st  Congress  and  In- 
cluded in  S.  41,  a  bill  I  introduced  In 
January  1971.  It  decJs  with  the  creation 
of  the  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  reality  In  our 
coimtry  today  that  information  on  the 
facts,  facilities  and  services  available  to 
the  handicapped  is  incomplete  and  frag- 
mentary and  often  available  only 
through  narrow,  specialized  channels.  In 
many  cases  existing  stores  of  knowledge 
and  Information  about  programs,  re- 
search and  services  which  could  be  of 
Immense  benefit  to  the  handicapped 
simply  are  not  readily  available  to  them. 
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beeaxue  there  la  no  organised,  systesn- 
atle  way  of  reaching  It. 

My  personal  experience  and  a  ccmttou- 
ing  concern  for  the  problenw  of  the 
handicapped  have  led  me  to  see  that  a 
basic  need  exists  for  a  central  source,  a 
clearinghouse,  to  channel  the  questions 
and  inqiilrlee  of  tlie  handicapped  to  the 
answers  they  seek.  With  these  thoughts 
in  mind  I  proposed  the  creation  of  the 
National  Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Handicapped.  Now  included 
by  the  Voeatiama  Rehabilitation  Act 
within  the  Office  of  the  Handicapped  in 
the  Depvtment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Center  will  provide  a 
point  erf  contact  for  the  handicapped, 
their  families,  interested  citizens  as  well 
as  private  and  professional  organiza- 
tlODS.  ctty  and  State  affldals  who  need 
guidance  or  direction  to  information 
which  win  enable  them  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  proWems  faced  by  the 
handJespped. 

The  Center  is  not  Intended  to  dupli- 
cate any  programs  in  Government  or  the 
private  sector;  rather,  the  idea  is  to  coor- 
dinate taiowledge  relating  to  all  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  the  handicapped.  A 
small  staff  will  be  available  to  direct  in- 
quiries to  specialized  contacts  which  have 
particular  knowledge  or  have  had  success 
in  working  on  aspects  of  any  problem. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  innovative,  com- 
monsenae  approach  to  a  basic  problem, 
I  am  pleased  that  it  has  been  included  in 
this  hill  and  hope  that  it  can  be  put  into 
operation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  belong 
to  the  handicapped  minority  will  be  the 
immediate  and  long-term  beneficiaries  of 
the  Center's  serylcee,  but  America  will 
be  the  ultimate  beneficiary  through  in- 
creased contrtljutlon,  well-being,  and 
personal  fulffllment  of  the  handicapped. 

OTBKK    PBOVXBIOMa 

HJL  8395  will  also  establish  new  au- 
thority for  annual  grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  serving  severely  handi- 
capped deaf  Individiials.  It  makes  avail- 
able funding  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  centers  for  spinal  cord  In- 
jury and  provides  grants  for  services  for 
individuals  suffering  from  end-stage  re- 
nal disease  It  provides  for  establishing 
State  advisory  coimclLs  on  rehablllta- 
tion  of  the  handicapped  and  an  ex- 
panded program  of  grants  for  various 
special  projects  and  demonstrations.  In- 
cluding the  special  program  for  rehabili- 
tation services  for  handicapped  migra- 
tory or  agricultural  workers  and  their 
families.  The  bill  will  continue  existing 
authority  for  grants  for  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities,  construction  and 
operation  of  the  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  and  voca- 
tional tralntng  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. It  will  also  exiiand  the  National 
.\dvisory  Council  on  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Handicapped. 

To  hanrilcatpped  individuals,  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill  is  the  most  im- 
portant measure  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  that  it  contains  many 
worthwhile  and  highly  beneficial  pro- 
grams that  wiH  pay  dividends  to  handi- 
capped Americans  and  all  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


that  the  Senate  concur  In   the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAININO 
ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  748. 

I^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  748)  amending  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide certain  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools;  "the 
improvement  of  existing  medical  schools 
afOliated  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion ;  and  to  develop  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  institutions  of  higher 
education,  hospitals,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  health  service  institutions,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  develop 
and  conduct  educational  and  training 
programs  for  health  care  persoxmel". 
which  were  in  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken 
and  inserted  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  insert: 

That  thU  Act  m»y  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
eran*' Admlnlfltratlon  Medical  School  Aaslst- 
ance  and  Health  Manpower  TYalntng  Act  of 
19W". 

Sac.  3.    (a)    Part  VI  of  tttle   38,  united 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Ineertlng  Immedi- 
ately   after    chapter    81    the    following    new 
chapter — 
"Chapter  83 — ASSISTANCE  IN  EBTABLISH- 

INO    NEW    STATE    MEDICAL    8CHOOIB; 

aRANTB      TO      APFIUATED      MEDICAL 

SCHOOLS;      .\SSISTANCE     TO     HgALTH 

MANPOWER    TRAXNINQ    INUIlTU'l'lONB 

"Sec. 

"5070.  Coordination  with  public  health  pro- 
grama;  administration. 

•SUBCHAPTER  I— PILOT  PROORAM  FOR 
.ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP    NEW    STATE    MEDICAL    SCHOOIB 

"6071.  Declaration  of  purpoee. 

"5073.  Authorisation   of   appropriations. 

"5078.  Pilot  program   assistance. 

"B074.  Limitations. 

•SUBCHAPTER    n— ORANT8    TO    AFFILI- 
ATED    MEDICAL     SOHOOtS 

••5081.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

"5063.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

'5083.  Qrants. 

•SUBCHAPTER  IH— ASSISTANCE  TO  PUB- 
liC  AND  NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  mOHKR  LEARNINQ.  HOSPITAIJB 
AND  OTHER  HEALTH  MANPOWER  EN- 
STITUnONe  AFWIJATBD  WITH  THE 
VglERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PRO- 
FH38IONAL  AND  OTHER  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 

"5091.  Declaration   of   purpoee. 

"5063.  Definition. 

"50S8.  Orants. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— EXPANSION  OF  VOT- 
BBANS"  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPTTAL 
BDUCA'nON  AND  TRAININO  CAPACITY 

"5096.   Expenditures    to   remodel    and   make 
special  allocations  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration  hospitals    for    health 
manp>ower  education  and  training. 

"5  5070.  Coordination  with  public  health  pro- 
grams; administration 


"(a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
the  programs  carried  out  under  this  chapter 
and  the  programs  carried  out  under  section 
309  and  titles  vn,  vm.  and  IX  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

••  ( b  I  The  Administrator  may  not  enter  into 
any  acreemant  imdar  sabeliaptar  I  oC  tltto 
chapter  or  make  any  grant  or  provide  other 
assistance  under  subchapter  n  or  in  of  this 
chapter  after  the  end  of  the  seventh  calendar 
year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which  this 
chapter  takes  effect. 

'"(c)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  the  special  medical  advisory  c(»nmittee 
established  pursuant  to  section  4112(a)  of 
this  title,  shall  prescribe  regulations  covering 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  entering  into 
agreements  and  making  grants  under  this 
chapter. 

"(d)  Payments  made  pursuant  to  grants 
under  this  chapter  may  be  made  in  install- 
ments, and  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments, as  the  Administrator  may  determine. 

"(e)  In  making  grants  under  this  chapter, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  specitU  consid- 
eration to  applications  from  institutions 
which  provide  reasonable  assurances,  which 
shall  be  included  In  the  grant  agreement, 
that  priority  for  admission  to  health  man- 
power find  training  programs  carried  out  by 
such  institutions  will  be  given  to  otherwise 
qualified  veterans  who  dviring  their  military 
service  acquired  medical  military  occupation 
specialties,  and  that  among  such  qualified 
veterans  those  who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  and  thoee  who  are  entitled  to  dis- 
ability compensation  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  whose 
discbarge  or  release  was  few  a  disability  in- 
cxured  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  will  be 
given  the  highest  priority.  In  carrying  out 
this  chapter  and  section  4101(b)  of  this  title 
in  coimectlon  with  health  manix>wer  and 
training  programs  assisted  or  conducted  vnx- 
der  this  title  or  In  affiliation  with  a  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facility,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  en- 
courage the  Institutions  Involved  to  afford  the 
priorities  described  In  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection  and  to  advise  all  qualified 
veterans  with  such  medical  military  occupa- 
tion specialties  of  the  steps  he  has  taken 
under  this  subsection  and  the  opportimities 
available  to  them  as  a  result  of  such  steps. 

"(f)  (1)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  vmder 
this  chapter  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  discloee  the  amount  and  dls- 
poeltlon  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  coet  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  made  or  used,  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  coet  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  records  as  vrtll  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  dxily  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  docuntents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  of  any  assistance 
imder  this  chapter  which  are  pertinent  to 
such  assistance. 
"SUBCHAPTER   I— PILOT   PROGRAM   FOR 

ASSISTANCE   IN   THE    ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  NEW  STATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
"i  6071.  Declaration  of  purpose 

"The  prurpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  Implement  a 
pUot  program  under  which  he  may  provide 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  new  State 
medical  schools  at  colleges  or  universities 
which  are  primarily  supported  by  the  States 
In  which  they  are  located  if  such  schools 
are  located  In  proximity  to,  and  operated  In 
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eonjunctlon  with.  Veterans'  Administration 

lasdlcal  f  aeUltlaa. 

"I  5072.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"(a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  a  like  sum  for  each  of  the  six  suc- 
oeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  used  for  mak- 
ing grants  pursuant  to  section  5078  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year 
foUowlng  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 
";  5073.  Pilot  program  assistance 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  to  provide  to  any  college  or  uni- 
versity which  is  primarily  supported  by  the 
State  In  which  it  is  located  (hereinafter  In 
this  subchapter  referred  to  as  'institution') 
the  following  assistance  to  enable  such  in- 
gtltutlon  to  establish  a  new  medical  schcxH: 

'"(1)  The  leasing  to  the  tnstltutlon,  for 
such  consideration  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate, of  such  land,  buildings,  and  struc- 
tures (including  equipment  therein)  under 
the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
school.  The  three-year  limitation  on  the  term 
of  a  lease  in  section  5012(a)  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  lease 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  fmragraph.  Any 
lease  made  pursuant  to  this  subchapter  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  VS.C. 
5).  Notwithstanding  section  321  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933.  and 
for  other  purpoees,'  approved  June  30,  1932 
(40  XJ3.C.  303b),  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  lease  made  pursuant  to  this  subchapter 
may  provide  for  the  maintenance,  protection, 
or  restoration,  by  the  leasee,  of  the  property 
leased,  as  a  part  or  all  of  the  consideration 
for  the  lease. 

"(3)  The  extension,  alteration,  remodeling. 
Improvement,  or  repair  of  buildings  and 
structures  (including,  as  part  of  a  lease  made 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment) provided  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
extent  necesetu^y  to  make  them  suitable  for 
use  as  medical  school  facilities. 

"(3)  The  making  of  grants  to  assist  the 
hutttutlon  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  salaries 
of  the  faculty  of  such  school  during  the 
initial  twelve-month  period  of  operation  of 
the  school  and  the  next  six  such  twelve- 
month periods,  but  payment  under  this  pnr*- 
graph  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to — 

"'(A)  90  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  faculty 
salaries  during  the  first  twelve-month  period 
of  operation. 

"(B)  90  per  centum  of  such  coet  dtnrlng  the 
second  such  period, 

"(C)  90  per  centnm  of  such  coet  dtirlng 
the  third  such  period, 

"(D)  80  per  centum  of  such  cost  during 
the  fourth  such  period, 

"(E)  70  per  centum  of  such  coet  during 
the  fifth  such  period, 

"(F)  60  per  centum  of  such  cost  during  the 
sixth  such  period,  and 

"'(Q)  50  per  centum  of  such  coet  during  the 
seventh  such  period. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  not  enter 
Into  any  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  unless  he  finds,  and  the  agx«e- 
ment  includes  satisfactory  assurances,  that — 

"(A)  there  wUl  be  adequate  State  or  other 
financial  support  for  the  proposed  school; 

"(B)  the  overall  plana  for  the  school  meet 
such  professional  and  other  standards  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate; 

"(O)  the  school  will  maintain  such  ar- 
'wigwnents  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  faculty  with  which  It  is  aseo- 


ctated  (Inclwdlnc  but  noi  lloalted  to  such 
arrangements  as  naay  be  rasde  uxkder  sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  81  of  this  Utle)  as  will 
be  mutuaUy  beneficial  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  mission  of  the  medical  facility  and 
the  school;  tjul 

"(D)  on  the  basis  of  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpoee  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  that,  with  the  aid  of  an  agreement 
under  subaectfom  (a)  of  this  section,  such 
school  will  meet  the  accreditation  standards 
of  Buob  body  or  bodies  within  a  reasonable 
time, 

"(%)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subchapter  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  (in  addi- 
tion to  those  imposed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)(1)  and  (b)(1)  of  this  section)  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator,  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
determines  that  any  school  established  with 
assistance  under  this  chapter — 

"(1)  is  not  accredited  and  falls  to  gain 
appropriate  accreditation  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time; 

""(3)  is  accredited  but  fails  substantlaUy 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  this  chapter;  or 

"'(S)  is  no  longer  operated  for  the  purpose 
for  which  such  aadstanoe  was  granted, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  reci- 
pient of  aasistanoe  under  this  chapter  the 
facilities  of  such  school  which  were  estab- 
lished with  assistance  imder  this  chapter. 
In  order  to  recover  such  faculties  the  Admin- 
istrator may  bring  an  action  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In 
which  such  facilities  are  situated. 

"$  6074.  Limitations 

"The  Administrator  may  not  use  the  au- 
thority under  this  subdiapter  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  more  than  eight  new 
medical  schools.  Such  schools  shall  be  lo- 
cated m  geographically  dispersed  areas  of 
the  United  States. 
"SUBCHAPTER  II — ORANTS  TO  AFFILI- 
ATED MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

"5  5081.  Declaration  of  purpose 

""The  purpoee  of  this  subchapter  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  grants  to  medical  schools  which 
have  maintained  afllllatlons  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  order  to  assist  such 
schools  to  expand  and  improve  their  train- 
ing capacities  and  to  cooperate  with  insti- 
tutions of  the  types  assisted  under  subchap- 
ter rn  of  this  chapter  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  subchapter. 
"!  6083.  Authorization   of   appropriations 

"'(a)  There  is  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50J>00.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  a  like  sum  for  each 
of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  carry- 
ing out  programs  authorized  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shaU  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  whfcsh  they  are 
appropriated. 

"'5  5088.  Orants 

"(a)  Any  medical  school  which  Is  afiniated 
with  the  Veterans'  Admin Istrstlon  under  an 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  sub- 
chapter rv  of  chapter  81  of  this  title  may 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  subchapter  to  assist  such  school, 
in  part,  to  carry  out.  through  the  Veteraiis' 
Admin Istmtlon  medical  facility  with  which 
It  U  affiliated,  projects  and  programs  In  fur- 
thm«noe  of  the  prorpoeee  of  this  subchapter, 
exoept  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  any  building  wtilch  will  not 
be  located  on  land  under  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  Administrator.  Any  such  appUoattan 
shall  contain  such  infonnaUon  Ln  such  de- 
tail as  the  Administrator  deems  oeoeaaary 
and  appropriate. 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Artmlnltr»» 
tor  only  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(1)  the  proposed  projects  and  programs 
for  which  the  grant  will  be  made  wlU  make 
a  slgnlfloant  contribution  to  ln^>rovlng  the 
medical  education  i  including  continuing  ed- 
ucation) program  of  the  school  and  will  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  incr««Me  In  the  nuMiber 
of  medical  students  attending  such  school , 
provided  there  is  reasonable  aesurance  from 
a  recognised  accrediting  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpoees  by  the  Oommis- 
sloner  of  Edtication  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  In- 
crease In  the  niiinber  uf  students  wUl  not 
threaten  any  existing  accreditation  or  other- 
wise compromise  the  quality  of  the  training 
at   such   aohocd; 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
chapter wiU  be  supplemented  by  funds  or 
other  resources  available  from  other  sources, 
whether  public  or  private; 

"(3)  the  application  sets  forth  suob  fiseal 
control  and  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended under  this  suloofaapter;   and 

"(4)   the  application  provides  for  "'«fci"g 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  oontainlng 
such  Information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  to  carry  out  hie  funotioos  under  this 
subchapter,  and  for  keeping  suob  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  aesure  the 
correctness  and  verifloattrm  of  such  reports. 
"SUBCHAPTER  IH— ASSISTANCE  TO  PUB- 
LIC AND  NONPROFIT  INB'l'l'lU'l'lONS  OF 
HIGHER    LBARKIBrG.    HOaPTTaLB,    AND 
OTHKB   HEALTH  MANPOWER  Pfl'lTU- 
TION8    AJWILIA'm)    WITH    THE    VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATTON  TO  INCBKASB 
THE    PROOpOnON    OF    ntOFEBSIONAI. 
AND  OTHER  HEALTH  PERSONNEL 
"I  60ftL  DBolarmtlon  of  purpoee 

'"The  purpoee  of  this  subohapter  Is  to  an- 
ttuMlse  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  provide  asslst«noe  in  the 
establishment  at  cooperative  arrangements 
among  universities,  ooUegee,  junlctf-  ocrileges, 
community  ooUefres,  spools  of  allied  health 
prcrfeeslons.  State  and  local  systems  of  edu- 
cation, hoepltalB,  and  other  nonprofit  health 
manpow«r  lnst)tTi«lons  affiliated  with  the 
Vetarana'  AdjnlnlstTatlon.  designed  to  co- 
cx-dlnate.  Improve,  and  expand  the  training 
at  ptof«iBk>zMl  and  teobnleal  allied  health 
and  paramadleal  p«r»onnel,  and  to  asalat  in 
developing  and  evaluating  new  heal^  ca- 
rews,  Interdiscii^lBary  approaches  and  ca- 
reer advancement  opportunities,  so  as  to  im- 
prove and  expand  allied  and  other  health 
manpower  utllljaation. 

"I  6092.  Definition 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'eligible  institution'  means  any  non- 
profit educational  facility  or  other  public  or 
nonprofit  institution.  Including  universities, 
colleges,  schools  of  allied  health  professions. 
State  and  local  systems  ot  education,  hospi- 
tals, and  otJier  nonprofit  health  manpower 
institutions  for  the  tralntng  or  education  of 
allied  health  or  other  health  personitel  af- 
fUlated  with  the  Vateraoa*  Administration 
for  the  conduct  of  or  the  provMlng  of  guid- 
ance for  edacatlon  and  training  programs  for 
health  manpower. 

"I  6003.  Grants 

"(a)  Any  eUglWe  Institution  may  apply  to 
the  Administrator  for  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
chapter to  assist  such  institution  to  carry 
out,  through  the  Veterans'  Admlntstratioo 
medical  facility  ■with  which  it  is,  or  will  be- 
come   affiliated,    educational    and    clinical 
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irojecta  and  prognuB*,  in»tcMn«  the  oUnl- 

0  li  requirement*  of  the  facility  to  the  health 
cumpower  training  potential  of  the  eUglble 
iMtltutlon,  for  the  expansion  and  Improye- 
r  Mnt  of  such  Instltntlon's  capacity  to  train 
tealth  manpower,  including  phyelctana"  ae- 
e  Istanta,  nuiae  practltlonara,  and  other  new 
t  rpm  at  health  pencmnei  in  furtherance  of 
the  pnrpoMs  of  thla  subchaptar.  Any  such 
i  ppUcatlon  shall  contain  a  plan  to  carry  out 
s  aeti  projects  and  profranu  and  such  other 

1  atatmation  in  nich  detail  as  tba  Admlnletra- 
I  or  deem*  neceanury  and  appropriate. 

"(b>  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
I  eoUon  may  be  approred  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
1  or  only  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(1)   the  propoeed  projaete  and  programs 
1  or  which  the  grant  will  be  made  will  make  a 
I  Ignlfleant    oontrlbutltm    to    Improylng    the 
idueatlasi  (Indndlng  continuing  education) 
I  tt  training  program  of  the  eligible  institution 
luid  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  In 
he  number  of  students  trained  at  such  In- 
stitution,  provided   there   Is   reasonable   aa- 
lurance  from  a  recognised  accrediting  body 
>r  bodies  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the 
:;ommlsBloner  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  that 
;he  increase  in  the  number  of  sttidants  will 
lot  threaten  any  existing  accreditation  or 
jtherwise   compromise    the    quality   of    the 
3'alning  at  such  institution: 

••(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  Fed- 
sral  fxinda  made  available  under  this  sub- 
bhaptar  will  be  supplemented  by  funds  or 
bther  resources  available  from  other  souroee. 
whether  putdlc  or  private: 

"(3)   the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 

control  and  accoxmtlng  procedures  as  may  be 

necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 

and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  expwided 

inder  this  subchapter;  and 

"f4)   the  application  provides  for  mating 
8\ich  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  fxmctlons  under  this 
subchapter,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 
SUBCHAPTKB   IV — KXPAN8ION   OP   VBT- 
KRAN8'      ADMINISTRATION     HOSPITAL 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAININO  CAPACITT 
"i  9096.  Expenditures  to  remodel  and  make 
special  allocations  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  tor  health 
manpower  education  and  training 
"Out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization   m    section    5083    ot    this    title,    the 
Administrator  may  expend  such  sums  as  he 
deems    necessary,    not    to    exceed    30    per 
centum  thereof,  for   (1)    the   neceasary  ex- 
tension, expansion,  alteration,  Unprovenjent, 
remodeling,  or  repair  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration buildings  and  structures   (including 
provision  of  Initial  eqxiipment,  replacement 
of    obsolete    or   worn-out    equipment,    and, 
whera  necessary,  addition  of  classrootns,  lec- 
ture facilities,  laboratories,  and  other  teach- 
ing facilities)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
them  suitable  for  use  for  health  manpower 
education  and  training  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  4101  (b) .  and 
(2)    special  allocations  to  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  and  other  medical  facul- 
ties for  the  development  or  Initiation  of  im- 
proved methods  of  education  and  training 
which  may  Include  the  development  or  ini- 
tiation of  plans  which  reduce  the  period  of 
required  education  and  training  for  health 
personnel  but  which  do  not  advwsely  aSect 
the  quality  of  such  education  or  training." 
(b)  The  taWe  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  VI  of  title  88,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding 


"Sa.  Aaslstanes  In  EMabllsblng  New 
8tat«  Msdlcal  Schools;  Orants 
to  Aflniatsd  Medical  Schools: 
Assistance  to  Health  Manpower 
Training  Institutions 6070". 

Immediately  below 

"81.  Aoquisttlon  and  Operation  of 
Hospital  and  Domiciliary  Fa- 
cilities; Procurement  and  8\q>- 

ply 5001". 

Sxc.  3.   (a)   Chapter  73  of  title  38,  United 
States  Cods,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"SUBCHAPTKB   n— REGIONAL   MBDICAL 

BDUCATION  CENTERS 
"}  4131.  Designation  of  Regional  Medical 
Education  Centers 
"(a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  tinder 
section  4101  of  thU  title  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  health  manpower,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Implement  a  pUot  program  under 
which  he  shall  designate  as  Regional  Medi- 
cal Bducatlon  Centers  such  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  as  he  determines  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subchapter  in  geographically  dispersed  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Bach  Regional  Medical  Education 
Center  (hereinafter  in  thla  subchapter  re- 
ferred to  as  'Center')  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  provide  In- 
residence  continuing  medical  and  related  ed- 
ucation programs  for  medical  and  health 
personnel  eligible  for  training  \inder  this 
subchapter.  Including  (1)  the  teaching  of 
newly  developed  medical  skills  and  the  use 
of  newly  developed  medical  technologies  and 
equipment,  (3)  advanced  clinical  Instruc- 
tion, (3)  the  opportunity  for  conducting 
clinical  Investigations,  (4)  clinical  demon- 
strations in  the  utilization  of  new  types  of 
health  p>erBonnel  and  in  the  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  skills  of  existing  health  person- 
nel, and  (6)  routine  verification  of  basic 
medical  skills  and,  where  determined  neces- 
sary, remediation  of  any  deficiency  In  such 
skills. 

"J  4133.  Supervision  and  stafllng  of  Centers 
"(a)  Centers  shall  be  operated  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
staSed  with  personnel  qiialified  to  provide 
the  highest  quality  Instruction  and  training 
In  various  medical  and  health  care  dis- 
ciplines. 

"(b)  As  a  means  of  providing  stpproprlate 
recognition  to  individuals  in  the  career  serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery who  possess  outstanding  qualifications 
In  a  partictilar  medical  or  health  care  dis- 
cipline, the  Chief  Medical  Director  ahaU  from 
time  to  time  and  for  such  period  as  he  deems 
appropriate  assign  such  lndlvld\ial«  to  serve 
as  visiting  instructors  at  Centera. 

"(c)  Whenever  he  deems  It  necessary  for 
the  efTective  conduct  of  the  program  pro- 
vided for  under  this  subchapter,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  Is  authorized  to  contract  for 
the  services  of  highly  qualified  medical  and 
health  personnel  from  outside  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  serve  as  instructors  at 
such  Centers. 
"I  4123.  Personnel  eligible  for  training 

"The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  personnel  are  to 
be  selected  for  training  In  the  Centera.  Pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  career  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
To  the  extent  that  facilities  are  available, 
other  medical  and  health  personnel  shall,  on 
a  fully  reimbursable  basis,  be  eligible  for  in- 
residencs  training  In  the  Oenten. 
"f  41M.  OonstUUtion 

"The  Chief  Medical  Director  shaU  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  after 
consulUtion  with  the  special  medical  ad- 
visory group  established  pursuant  to  section 
41ia(a)  of  this  title. 


(b)  (1)  Tb*  table  of  sections  at  ths  baglii- 
Ti^wg  of  chapter  7S  of  title  38,  Uattsd  Btatas 
Oods,  Is  amsndMl  by  inserting  at  the  bsgln- 
nlng  of  such  table  ths  following : 

"EdTBOHAFTSB  I — OBQANIZATION: 

QENKEIAL". 

(3)    Bach    table    of    sections    is    furthsr 

amended  by  adding  at  ths  end  thereof  the 

foUowlng: 

"SUBCHAPTKB  H— RKOIONAL  MXDICAL 

EDUCATION  0INTER8 
"4131.  Designation  of  Regional  Medical  Edu- 
cation Oenten. 
"4133.  Supervision  and  stafflng  ot  Centers. 
■4133.  Personnel  eUglble  for  training. 
"4134.  CtonstUtatUm. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I — ORGANIZATION; 
OENZRAL". 
And  in  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
Inserted  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  title  of  the  resolution.  Insert:  "Joint 
resolution  amending  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Allain  to  provide  certain  assist- 
ance In  the  establishment  of  new  State  medi- 
cal schools  and  the  improvement  of  existing 
medical  schools  aflUiated  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  develop  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit 
health  service  institutions  aflUlated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  coordinate,  im- 
prove, and  expand  the  training  of  profes- 
sional and  allied  health  and  paramedical 
personnel;  to  develop  and  evaluate  new 
health  careera.  Interdisciplinary  approaches 
and  career  advancement  opportunities:  to 
Improve  and  expand  allied  and  other  health 
manpower  utilization;  to  afford  continuing 
education  for  health  manpower  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  such  man- 
power at  Regional  Medical  Education  Centers 
established  at  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  United  States;  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  ammd- 
ment  is  the  result  of  extensive  negotia- 
tions between  the  Committeee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  two  bodies  and  rep- 
resents, in  my  opinion,  an  appropriate 
and  effective  accommodation  of  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  bill  as  passed  by 
the  two  Houses. 

The  bill  retains  the  basic  provisions 
and  philosophies  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  a  few  exceptions  which  I  will 
point  out  subsequently,  after  I  have  out- 
lined the  basic  provisions  in  the  compro- 
mise version  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  final  passage  this  morn- 
ing of  House  Joint  Resolution  748,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  School 
Assistance  and  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1972,  will  be  a  historic  break- 
through in  mobilizing  the  vast  medical 
resources  of  the  VA  to  help  not  only  vet- 
erans but  all  Americans. 

This  bill,  coupled  with  HJl.  10880, 
which  we  will  also  take  up  this  morning, 
gives  a  new  basic  mission  to  the  42 -year- 
old  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery: to  assist  in  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  health  manpower  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

This  new  VA  mission  will  rank  in  im- 
portance second  only  to  the  VA's  tradi- 
tional function  of  providing  complete 
medical  and  hospital  services  to  veterans. 
The  compromise  bill  authorizes  $525 
million,  an  appropriation  of  $75  million 
ftnniifl.iiy  for  the  next  7  yews  beginning 
in  fiscal  1973.  to  expand  the  VA's  health 
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ceure  manpower  trtdnlng  program  and         Three.  VA  grants  to  any  nonprofit  and  tloa  hAs  been  devoted  to  the  eetetillsh- 

thoee  of  affiliated  schools.  other  health  professions,  allied  health  ment  ot  new  medical  eebooia,  as  anfebor- 

The  Veterans'  AdministraticHi  health  or  other  health  personnel  training  laed  In  this  bUl,  it  is  aleo  important  to 
and  hospital  system,  with  its  budget  for  institution  or  area  health  education  stress  that  $60  mllllcHi  is  authorized  to  be 
fiscal  year  1973  of  approximately  |2.8  center,  which  maintains  a  teaching  appropriated  in  the  cocnproiniae  veralOD 
billion,  is  already  the  largest  single  source  affiliation  with  the  VA  Department  of  for  the  expansion  of  health  eduoatloo 
of  health  care  manpower  training  in  the  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  the  puipoee  and  training  opportimltles  in  VA  hoe- 
United  States.  Presently  more  than  of  expanding  and  improving  the  ciMPac-  pltal  and  in  affiliated  training  institu- 
55,000  medical  and  health  care  personnel  ity  at  those  institutions — including  the  tlons.  A  1971  survey  of  all  VA  hoq>itals 
are  receiving  educatlcm  and  training  in  establishment  of  an  area  health  educa-  showed  that  for  a  cost  of  approximately 
VA  medical  facilities.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  tion  center — but  not  for  construction  of  $37.5  million,  the  VA  could  expand  its 
the  figures  were:  new  free-standing  facilities.  Again,  pro-  own  education  and  training  program  t>7 

Medical  residsnts 9,487  Vision  is  made  for  receiving  reasonable  over  12,000  addittooal  pliyitclazia,  den- 

Dentei  restdants IM  assurance  from  recognized  academic  ac-  tlsts,  nurses  and  allied  health  and  para- 

Medicai  interns 3, 000  crediting  bodies  that  the  caliber  of  train-  medical  perKmnel  if  existing  cafwiolUtles 

Dental  intams— 99  jjjg  ^^yj  ^ot  \^  diminished  due  to  sub-  were  fully  utilized.  This  would  entail  oer- 

Medical  and  osteopathic  students...  11, «»  stantlal    Increases    In    the    number    of  tain   space   modlflcaUons    and   renova- 

mnn  '"^'^'°"-— — -  jiy  ^  trainees  at  the  recipient  institutions.  tlons    and    payment    of    stipends    for 

other    pi^«"ioo»i«''T»t  "gnidoiti                   Four.  Expansion  of  the  VA's  own  hos-  traineeshipe  and  certain  research  ppoj- 

levei)  - 3,088  pital   education   and   training   capacity  ects. 

Allied  health  trainees 10.070  through  remodeling  and  renovation  of  This  would  mean  that  over  the  next 

Administrative  trainees 698  existing  facilities  to  provide  for  expanded  5  years  the  VA  would  be  able  to  nuM« 

education  programs  as  well  as  through  than  double  Its  present  55,000  annual 

Total 66, 888  special  allocations  to  particular  VA  hos-  total  of  health  personnel  trained, 

STTMMAST  OP  coMMOMMs  vTMioN  Pltals  to  dcvclop,  or  dcvelop  and  Initiate,  A   fuU    ho«pltal-by-hospltal    dewnip- 

utr.  -or^iA^r.*  fK*  o^^..^».v,i<.>  „-.~i«„  prograflis  for  Improved  methods  of  edu-  tion  of  this  training  potoitlal  wa«  set 

nf^;^  2f?n~  n!  H^^fnTSuZS^"  ^atlon  and  tralnlng-up  to  30  percent  of  forth  In  appendix  A  of  the  subcommittee 

SL    L^^^Z^f^J^   ?  7  ^„a  the  amount  appropriated  each  year  may  hearings.  Ytx  example.  In  the  10  VA  hoe- 

v*r^>;J;nSn?fn  i^«t^.  1Q7,  f^  be  uscd  for  thls  puTpose.  pitalslnd  mcdical  facilities  existing  at 

^^n^^SS^f  »7?^^  n«r^o        ^1        Second.  Authorizes  a  program  for  con-  that  time  In  CJaUfomla.  941  more  health 

^aJ^fr  ft?  in  mi  •»«    .Sain^^^^  tlnutag   medlcal   cducatlon  for   health  care  personnel  could  be  trained  with  the 

^^^nr™m?  wliX  ^^,5^^.  Lf o^  ^are  staff  of  VA  medical  faculties  and  addition  of  $4J>  million. 

Sfi  ^f,fI?;^i^?^S Ji  ?^.  .    f  staff  of  other  Federal  medical  facilities  Mr.  President,  the  substitute  ver»ioo 

^■;:^JS^Si^?^«t^i  i*™  and  members  of  the  surrounding  med-  also  retains  the  basic  provtelon  of  the 

aw™^^iS    «^^!S^«^         H^^  leal  community  on  a  reimbursable  basis  Senate  amendment  to  provide  for  the 

~i!.n^!^^LrS^^Sf!S^;,.^»  ^^  utilizing  certain  VA  hospitals  as  Regional  designation  of   area  medical   education 

^^f^^nrtf^S^oif>,5!i^««T  Medical  Education  Centers.  This  would  centers    at    appropriate    VA    hospitals, 

^ures  and  types  of  health  care  person-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  medical  care  modem  and  These  provisions  are  contained  in  sec- 

r»r,«   VA   ™»-«*c  f«  a*«t«  „««„— 4M-«  Innovative  and  also  help  the  VA  recruit  tion  3  of  the  compromise  version,  al- 

t«^Jfn  «^P«t^wf«^mpnT!Tf^n^  ^e^   and   high   quality  health   profes-  though  a  minimum  number  of  centers  is 

Ma^nL  Jwi?^^  viT^,,uLii^^v^  sionals.  not^peclfled  in  the  compromise  version, 

eight  new  schools  at  VA  hospitals.  VA        rr«,f_j  D*mH<iM  ir«nAnLiiv  thftt  in  mak.  ^^ 

assistance  could  include  the  leasing  cost-  ,„  J^^^,  S^^  ciLSSm  sxkst.  «ovnnoHs  kot  nrcLTn«, 

free  to  the  Institution  of  unused  VA  hos-  S^,5J?2«^  ^ttL  R^t^  oSf  the  ^r.  President,  I  would  like  U>  explain 

pltal  and  other  health  facilities:  remod-  SSJS^tor  li^Sl  JS^^  at  this  point  that  several  provisions  In- 

ellng  and  extension  of  such  facilities  JlS!S^<n««SSnVTfrn^^  ^^Sn  circled  In  the  Senate  amendment  are  not 

when  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  !SS^-S,,SiS^^W^^SSS^^  Included  in  the  compromise  version, 

for  such  educational  purposes;  and  re-  Si?«X?^toriuSedtaS^^a^  ^^^  ^  statement  of  findings  and 

imbursement  of  the  costs  of  faculty  sal-  S^S^rpSSS^o*?  SXSnTSl  ^T'^J^^^JLT^tVr^'^ 

arles  for  the  first  7  years  of  the  operation  health  manpower  and  training  programs  ^^^  t^^S^^lJf  ^  ?!ii°!i^>i!: 

of  the  new  school  or  center-90  percent  carried  out  by  such  Institutions  will  be  ^^^^J^„yf^^^^^J^^^^^^ 

for  the  first  3  years,  decreasing  by  10  given  to  otherwise  quallfled  veterans  who  L^^.r^Sli^  «S?^^ai^^J^Jh 

percent  each  year  for  the  next  4  years  to  during  their  military  service  acquired  ^ri^'^^^^Jf^A^i^^^bS'*' 

50  percent  in  the  seventh  year.  Provisions  medical   military   occupational   special-  Jf^^Sd  S^e  tLSiTflMti^ 

are  included  U,  insure  the  maintenance  Of  '^^^"^^^f-^    '^'^^ ^^}l  :^Zmi^^^^Ti^^^Vf 

high  standards  both  of  education  and  the  ?^"J?^^;«i«^  ^S„I^  t^f^^™  a  technical  problem  the  whereas  clauses 

health  care  provided  in  such  facilities.  ^"^^'jJf.tfi^/i^SL.^H  ti^^?^  were  unable  to  be  further  amended  and 

including  appropriate  consultation  with  ^^^IZ^J^^J^n^^T^^  t^fSiS"  thus  do  not  fully  reflect  the  purposes  and 

the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  i}^J^^  ^  ^r^^l  ^L^il  provisions  of  the  compromise  version. 

Welfare  and  academic  accrediting  bod-  fnL^.^*;,  ",n^r^a  ™,*  ^  n^  Second,  section  3  of  the  Senate  amend- 

les.  A  separate  $25  mlUIon  is  author-  ^5f^^l^  „!'™,,^rZ^«wiftI?h?!^  ment  included  a  rewrite  of  section  4101 

^  to  be  appropriated  each  year  for  I^^I^^^^^^^^I^a^  'b)  of  title38  to  ei^and  tj*  mi«ion  of 

thtepurpose.  ^^  regard  to  health  manpower  training  ^  ^^\  ^^®^°^1  "1.^,*^''*^^^^ 

Two.  Authorize  the  VA  to  make  grants  ^  the  compromise  venrfonof  H.r;10880  Surgery  to  include  assisting  in  providing 

to  medical  schools  afllllated  with  VA  hos-  which  we  are  about  to  take  up  this  ""  "*^"*'* '1^^  °L5^?-^«^; 

Pltals  and  other  VA  facilities  for  the  morning— in  connection  with  aU  health  PO^^  for  naUonal  needs  to  addition  to 

purposes  of  assisting  such  schools  to  ex-  manpower  and  training  programs  as-  Pro^<^Pg  a  complete  medical  and  hos- 

pand  and  improve  ttieh-  training  capaci-  sisted  or  conducted  under  titie  38  or  In  PitaJ  service  for  veterans^  It  also  re- 

tles  and  to  cooperate  with  other  health  affiliation  with  a  VA  medical  facility,  ^l^^H^T^^-SoS^.JLSfn!^ 

professions,    allied    healUi    and    other  shall  encourage  such  Institutions  to  af-  ?„TthTz?«LH^^S?fr^nin^hS^ 

viAoUk _      i. 1  1       1    iii.  i.j  »    J  iw      _•-?<.<       J    J  _i      J    .X.  J  for  the  educatlOTi  and  training  oi  health 

hea^tti  manpower  training  Institutions  ford  the  priority  for  admission  described  ^^^  manpower  and  placed  special  em- 

in  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  In  the  first  sentence  and.  most  signlfl-  ^y^j^g^  ^^  programs  to  recruit  and  train 

the  training  of  the  health  personnel  cantly,  to  advise  all  quallfled  veterans  veterans  with  medical  military  occupa- 

trained  at  such  other  Institutions,  and  with  military  MOS's.  including  sendee-  tion    specialties    and    to   employ    them 

to  assist  In  the  development  and  evalu-  men  about  to  be  separated,  of  the  op-  in  the  VA,   enabling  them  to  pursue 

Btion  of  new  health  careers,  Interdlsci-  portunlties  available  to  them  for  admls-  civilian  health  careers.  The  crux  of  this 

pUnary  approaches  and  career  advance-  slon  to  training  programs  at  such  insti-  provision  is  now  included  in  section  201 

ment  CHjportunlties  In  the  health  man-  tutions.  of  the  HJl.  10880  compromise  version, 

power  field.                                                     Mr.  President,  although  much  atteii-  Third,  the  compromise  version  does 
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no  k  Inchide  the  Senate  jawvWoB— aectton 
5-  -lenulitBC  VbtA  a  new  hoairftal — ottier 
til  an  a  rep*»c«n«ot  hospttal — be  ocn- 
sti  ucted,  to  the  »tait  feasible,  In  cloee 
pr  ndmlty  to  an  afmiatnrt  madioal  scbool, 
ac  d  ttmt  such  new  hoanttal  tnclude  neo- 
ea  »ry  daaaroom  and  teaching  facilities, 
a  ice  >thie  pPBftalon  merdy  sets  forth  In 
sti  ktutory  form  the  present  policy  of  the 
V«  terana'  Administration,  and  since  the 
Vi  i  has  no  Intention  to  alter  It,  it  was  not 
fe  t  necessary  to  idaoe  this  requirement 

In  the  statute  at  this  time.  

BFiJUf /tnoK  or  ootnmwmaamu.  xman 

Ur.  President,  there  Is  also  some  clarl- 
fh  atl""  reoulred  with  respect  to  the  in- 
t«at  in  ietainln«  or  modifying  certain 
pi  ovlsiaos  that  are  now  included  in  the 
cc  mpromlse  version. 

Firsts  section  5073  (a)  d)— Language 
Id  the  comparable  Senate  provisions.  Sec- 
tim  5067(a)(1)  authorized  the  leasing  of 
V  V  land,  buildings  and  strricturee  to  In- 
st itiitioos  for  nominal  or  no  considera- 
ti  ai.  As  worded  it  aiweared  to  preclude 
n  quiring  in  any  case  consideration  other 
tiiAn  nominal.  Accordingly,  this  lan- 
gi  lage  is  stricken  in  the  compromise  ver- 
siao  but  authority  is  retained  to  lease 
"  or  such  consideration  and  under  such 
U  rms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminlstra- 
Uir  deems  appropriate."  This  gives  the 
A  dministrator  flexibOlto?  to  require  either 
substantial,  nf"^"'*^^  or  no  considera- 
tion, as  may  be  indicated  in  any  glvai 

ckse. 

Section,  section  5073(a)(1)  and  (2)  — 
F  revision  of  and  leasing  of  equipment,  m 
nitatoing  sec.  5073(a)(1)  and  (2)  specify- 
ing tliat  leases  In  connection  with  now 
r  ledlcal  schools  may  Include  equipment, 
tie    compromise   version    cootwnplates 
t  lat  the  eqnipmect  which  the  VA  would 
irorMe  would  be  that  essential  to  the 
e  Vective  use  of  the  facility  leased  to  the 
r  ledical  sohooi  for  the  purpose  for  which 
i;  is  leased,  which  generally  would  in- 
clude furnishings  and  basic  equljxnent 
1  itegral  to  the  operation  of  the  facility 
\iilch  is  leased.  It  is  not  Intmded  that 
this   would   include   the   furnishing   oi 
^  ahiable  spedaliaed  medical  resources  or 
(iztenslve  equipping  beyond  the  imme- 
( late   teaching    needs    of    the    medical 
!  ehooL    The   compromise   version    also 
1  oakes  clear  that  any  provision  of  equip- 
ment under  clause  (2)  must  be  included 
n  the  lease  under  clause    (1),  eltho: 
nlttaSy  or  through  amendment  to  the 

Tlilrd,  section  50«3(a)— Use  of  grant 
"aads  for  renovatlan  and  improvements 
i»f  m^»4«**J  school  facilities.  The  House 
assuage  is  retelned  in  sectkm  5083(a) 
»  the  effect  tiiat  no  subchapter  II  grants 
o  afllUated  medical  scliools  may  be  used 
or  the  construction  of  any  buUdlng 
which  will  not  be  located  on  land  under 
iie  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator. 
IWs  provision  is,  of  course,  not  intended 
»  prohibit  use  of  such  grants  for  reno- 
imtloD  or  improvement,  as  distinguished 
:Tom  new  construction,  of  any  facilities 
located  on  the  medical  school's  property. 
Fourth,  section  5083  *b)  (2)  and  sec- 
tion 50»3ib)(2)— The  original  House 
provision  language  (sec.  5085  and  sec. 
5096).  which  could  be  construed  to  re- 
quire a  fun  50  percent  matching  for 
grants  to  affiliated  medical  schools  and 
other  health  manpower  Institutions,  was 


not  retained  in  the  compromise  version 
in  order  not  to  place  an  unreasonable 
admlrdstrattve  suid  cost  accounting  biu"- 
den  on  both  the  VA  and  the  schools. 
Rather,  it  is  required  that  the  Adminis- 
trator find  that — and  the  grant  appli- 
cation include  adequate  assiirances 
that^-there  will  be  supplementation  of 
the  VA  fimds  from  some  other  source. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  expected  that  the 
school  will  bear  its  fair  and  substantial 
share  of  the  project  costs. 

Fifth,  subchapter  ni— Although  not 
making  specific  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  area  health  education  cen- 
ters, as  in  the  Senate  bin.  section  5091 
In  subchapter  m  in  the  compromise 
version  clearly  would  include  a  grant  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  center. 


naCAi.  TEAS  \»i»  ruNDiva 
Mr.  President,  last  night,  the  Senate 
voted  to  adopt  an  amendment  I  offered 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
I  Kit.  17034)  to  provide  $40  million  in 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  new 
chapter  82  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
748.  $25  million  of  which  was  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  new  medical 
schools  under  the  new  subchapter  I.  I 
was  extremely  gratified  by  this  action 
by  the  Senate  and  hope  very  much  that 
the  House  conferees  will  give  the  moat 
careful  consideration  to  the  importance 
of  moving  forward  immediately  with  this 
vittd  program. 

COIfCLUEION 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  version 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  748,  which  I 
will  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to,  is  the 
result  of  enormously  effective  staff  work 
on  both  sides  of  the  Congress.  Particular- 
ly, I  have  reference  to  Oliver  Meadows 
and  Don  Knapp  from  the  House  side 
and  Jon  Steinberg,  Ouy  McMlchael,  and 
Louise  Ringwalt  from  the  Senate  side. 
I  also  wanted  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
and  Hospitals  Subcommittee  In  the  other 
body,  Mr.  SATTERrau)  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
in  the  House,  my  good  friend  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teagui).  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  reach  this  most  effective 
accommodation.  Finally.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  leadership  and  contributions  of 
both  the  distinguished  chairmAn  of  the 
Committee    on    Veterans    Affairs    (Mr. 
Hartki)     and    the    ranking    minority 
member   (Mr.  TmnmoitD).  stfid  to  the 
Senate  leadership  for  their  cooperation 
In  bringing  this  bill  to  the  successful 
conclusion  which  we  will  reach  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  operates  the 
country's  largest  medical  system — 166 
hospitals  and  202  outpatient  clinics — and 
is  afniiated  with  84  medical,  52  dental 
and  304  nursing  schools,  and  400  In- 
.stltutions  of  higher  learning  which  train 
health  care  personnel.  The  bill  we  are 
about  to  pass  this  morning  aims  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  these  extensive  VA 
facilities  and  relationships  to  overcome 
current  national  health-care  shorts^es 
and  to  meet  today's  pressing  medical 
needs.  Enactment  of  the  compromise  ver- 
sion will  ins\ire  both  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  VA  potential  for  training 
health  care  persormel  and  the  highest 
quality  medical  services  for  the  veteran. 


AN   IIfDBmn>B*T  VA   MXDICAI.   BTSmC 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  utter 
one  cautious  note.  The  administration 
has  strongly  opposed  this  bUl  from  the 
outset.  Many  expect  that  this  \a  because 
strengthening  the  VA  medical  system 
through  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  health  msmpower  training  and  edu- 
cation will  help  preserve  the  VA  system 
as  a  separate  and  independent  one — a 
gosd  to  which  I  am  irrevocably  and  most 
strongly  wwunitted.  I  hope  that  those  in 
the  administration  who  wish  to  abolish 
the  VA  medical  system  or  to  bring  it  un- 
der some  other  agency  within  an  overall 
health-care  Insurance  program  win  not 
prevail  upon  the  President  to  disapprove 
this  legislation.  For  that  is  what  I  think 
such  disapprovsQ  would  Indicate. 

HOT7SX    JOINT    RKBOLTTTIOW    74B 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  748,  the  Veterans' 
Adminlstratloo  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1972. 1  also  wish  to  compliment 
Senator  Cranstoh  for  the  fine  leader- 
ship he  has  denwxistrated  in  handling 
this  blU. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  to  see 
enactment  of  the  Saiate  version  of  this 
biU,  S.  2219.  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  April  27.  1972, 1  feel  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  748  is  preferable  to  having  no 
bill  at  all.  The  major  difference  between 
the  two  bills  is  that  the  Senate  biU  au- 
thorized construction  of  10  new  hospitals 
at  an  aimual  expenditure  of  $125  mll- 
lictti,  whereas  the  House  bin  provides  for 
eight  new  hospitals  at  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $70  million. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  VA 
ho6(dtals  and  other  VA  health  facilities 
for  the  training  and  education  of  irfiysl- 
cians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other  healtii 
professicmals.  This  blU  wiU  improve  the 
capacity  of  the  VA  to  train  these  per- 
sonnel and  will  provide  the  VA  with  the 
medical  resources  to  exercise  leadership 
within  the  medical  community  in  provid- 
ing theee  highly  innovative  health  man- 
power education  and  training  programs. 
House  Joint  Reeoiution  248  authorises 
programs  which  wiU  malce  available  a 
continuing  medical   education  for  t^e 
health-care  staff  oC  VA  hov^tais.  the 
staffs  of  other  Federal  medical  facilities 
and  memliers  of  the  surrounding  medical 
conmiunity.  Iliese  programs  would  oper- 
ate on  a  reimbursable  basis  and  would 
utilize  certain  VA  hospitals  as  regional 
medical  colters.  Ttiis  accroach  would 
serve  a  dual  purpose,  in  that  it  would 
keep  existing  VA  medical -care  centers 
modem  and  innovative  and  at  the  same 
time  help  the  VA  to  prepare  new  and 
high-quality  health  professionals.  It  also 
directs  that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  all 
new  VA  hospitals  are  to  be  constructed 
in  close  proximity  to  an  existing  medical 
school. 

The  total  amount  authorized  by  the 
joint  resolution  is  $75  million  per  year 
for  7  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1973.  which  would  be  allocated  as  fel- 
lows: $25  million  of  this  amount  is  au- 
thorized for  VA  grants  to  State  tostttu- 
Uons  to  assist  them  in  the  establishment 
of  up  to  8  new  medical  and  allied  health 
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prof  CKlons  schools  ch-  area  health  educa- 
tioa  centers;  30  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing $50  million,  or  the  amount  appropri- 
ated each  yecu-,  could  be  used  for  ezpan- 

slon  of  the  VA's  own  hospital  edueatlOD 
and  training  ci^acity  through  remodel- 
ing and  renovattcBi  of  existing  f  aclUtles 
to  provide  for  expanded  education  pro- 
grams aa  well  as  through  special  alloca- 
tions to  paiticMlar  VA  hoq?ltals  to  de- 
velop and  initiate  improved  programs  for 
education  and  training. 

Any  unused  balances  could  be  used  for 
VA  grants  to  any  noniiroflt  medical  azid 
other  health  professions  training  cen- 
ter which  maintains  a  teaching  affilia- 
tion with  the  VA  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  These  graote  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and  im- 
proving the  capacity  of  those  institutions 
to  train  health  manpower,  and  while 
they  could  be  used  to  remodel  existing 
facilities,  they  could  not  be  used  for  tiie 
construction  of  new  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can  make  aa  enormous 
contribution  to  the  improvemant  of 
health  personnel  training  programs. 
House  Joint  Resolution  748  wiU  give  the 
Veterans'  Administration  the  needed  au- 
thority and  the  resources  to  make  that 
contribution  and,  in  addition,  it  wlU  in- 
sure better  care  for  veterans  and  an  im- 
proved health  care  for  aU  Americans. 

I  want  to  note  that,  if  this  resolution 
is  enacted  into  law,  I  would  hope  that  one 
of  the  eight  authorized  hospitals  will  be 
located  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.  I  have  been 
in  contact  with  ofBclals  of  the  VA  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  this  regard  and 
I  have  participated  in  several  meetings 
which  I  believe  wiU  further  these  efforts. 
Officials  of  Marshall  University,  the  med- 
ical and  civic  community  are  fuUy  sup- 
porting the  estaUi^iment  of  this  pro- 
posed medical  school  at  Himtington,  and 
I  hope  that  the  VA  will  promptiy  take 
actions  to  implement  this  new  act  and 
to  site  one  of  these  hospitals  at  Himt- 
ington. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  population  of  the  United  States  In- 
creases, so  does  the  need  for  quality 
health  care  and  modem  medical  facili- 
ties. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  long 
played  an  Integral  part  In  our  health 
care  program.  We  should  aU  be  proud  of 
the  efforts  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratioi 
has  made  to  provide  medical  services  for 
our  veterans,  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  past  accomplishments  alone.  We 
must  Insure  that  It  keeps  pace  with  the 
rapid  developments  In  the  medical  field. 

Particularly,  there  Is  a  need  for  mod- 
em equipment,  hospitals,  and  medical 
schools.  Equally  as  important  as  the 
new  ventures  in  experimentation  and 
construction  Is  the  necessity  to  upgrade 
our  existing  equipment,  hospitals,  and 
medical  schools. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  over  six 
million  vet^ans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
There  axe  millions  of  veterans  from  other 
periods  of  service  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Many  have  physical  disabilities  and 
health  problems  which  require  immedi- 
ate attention.  Others  are  physically  fit 
and  healthy  today,  but  wlU  require  hos- 
pitalization or  medical  care  hi  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  House  Joint  Resolution 
748  deals  with  this  problem.  It  authorizes 


the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
aasistanoe  in  eetabUihlag  new  State  med- 
ical solMxds  and  to  upgrade  existing 
medical  schools  aiBllated  with  the  VA. 

The  Senate- House  compromise  would 
authorize  $26  miUion  for  pilot  programs 
to  establish  up  to  eight  new  medical 
schools.  These  schools  would  be  located 
in  proximity  to  and  operated  in  con- 
jimctioo  with  existing  VA  medical  facili- 
ties. Further,  $50  milMon  is  authorized 
to  support  the  new  facilities  and  to  im- 
prove programs  at  existing  medical 
schools  connected  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  wlU  be  a  7-year 
program,  authorizing  a  $450  million  ex- 
penditure. 

I  co^mnsored  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment to  the  1973  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  This  amendment,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  evening, 
makes  $40  million  available  this  fiscal 
year  to  begin  the  implementation  of  the 
goals  outlined  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
748.  Of  course,  the  effectiveness  of  this 
amendment  is  subject,  first  of  all,  to  the 
Senate's  approval  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 748. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration now  operates  one  of  the  largest 
medical  care  systems  in  the  world,  and 
enhancing  the  ability  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  quality  medi- 
cal care  wlU  benefit  us  aU.  House  Joint 
Resolution  748  will  allow  us  to  train  more 
doctors,  who  in  turn  wlU  serve  aU  of  our 
communities.  It  wiU  aid  in  alleviating 
the  medical  manpower  shortage.  It  will 
increase  the  medical  care  capability  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolution  748. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AffiUrs  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  748  which  embody  the  com- 
promise reache''  as  to  the  respective 
versions  of  the  biU  as  pfissed  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Senate — which  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  originally  as  S. 
2219.  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees,  the  comprcHnlse  ver- 
sion which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Wednesday  night  and  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  would  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  of  eight 
new  medical  schools.  The  original  House 
bill  would  have  authorized  five  such 
schools  and  the  Senate  version  made 
provision  for  10  new  medical  schools. 

With  respect  to  funding,  the  House 
version  ori«^ally  authorized  a  total  first 
year  appropriation  of  $33  million  'with 
similar  appropriations  for  the  next 
7  years.  Senate  amendments  author- 
ized $125  million  for  the  first  and  suc- 
ceeding years.  As  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  committees  House  Jomt  Restriution 
748  as  now  amended  provides  for  $25 
million  in  each  fiscal  ye&r  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assistance  in  establishing  new 
medical  schools,  plus  an  additi<mal  $50 
million  for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  fi- 
nsmcing  the  remaining  programs  under 
the  resolution.  The  compromise  version 
also  incorporates  certain  additional  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Sena;te  version 
of  House  Joint  Restriution  748  whicto.  are 
designed  to  emphasize  and  strengthen 
the  health  manpower  training  programs 


In  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  af- 
filiated Institutions. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  believe  tills  bill  pre- 
sents a  major  step  forward  in  improv- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  train  needed  health  person- 
nel and  to  maximize  the  potential  of  its 
medical  resources  in  providing  leader- 
ship to  the  Nation's  medical  community 
in  the  development  of  health-care  man- 
power education  end  training  program£. 
Both  our  veterans  and  our  Nation  will 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  farsighted 
program.  I  particularly  vtrlsh  to  c(»iunend 
the  House  Committee  and  its  aiAe  aixd 
distinguished  chairman,  Oli*  "Tlon" 
Teaoxtk  for  his  leadership  In  develoiiing 
this  legislation.  On  the  Senate  side  I 
vmnt  to  particularly  praise  the  bard 
wortt  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sulxjom- 
mlttee  on  Health  and  Hospitals,  Mr 
C^RANSTON,  whose  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  providing  the  t>est  in  health 
care  to  our  Nation's  veterans  has  found 
fruiticm  in  this  blU.  The  Interest  and 
effort  to  secure  passage  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH,  who  has  been  a  hard  woriclng 
member  of  the  committee  also  has  been 
instnuuental  in  obtaining  the  bill  which 
we  will  send  to  the  President. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  fiscal  year 
1973  supi^mental  appropriations  bill 
as  it  is  cleared  for  signature  will  retain 
the  initial  funding  of  this  bUl  in  the 
amount  of  $40  million. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tlxat  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  bUl. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VETERANS   HEALTH   CARE    EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  ILR .  1 0880 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCKR  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representativea  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJR. 
10880)  "to  amend  titie  88  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  Improved  med- 
ical care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents 
and  survivors  of  veterans;  to  improve 
recruitment  and  retentlisi  of  career  per- 
s(»mel  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  which  was  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  Insert: 

Th&t  this  Act  m&y  be  cited  m  tb*  "V«t- 
eraas  H««lt]i  C«n  ExpAoskm  Act  of  1073". 
•nriiE  I— HOSPITAL,  DOMICILIAKT,  AND 
MXDICaL  CARE  BKNKFITS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Subparagmpb  (C)  of  b«o- 
tlon  601(4)  of  title  38,  United  Btetea  Ood«, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  private  facllltiee  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator contracts  In  order  to  provtde  (1) 
hospital  care  or  medical  serrloee  for  persons 
suffering  from  servloe-oonnected  dlsabUlttes 
or  from  disabilities  for  which  such  persons 
were  discharged  or  released  from  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service;  (U)  hospital 
care  for  women  veterans;  (tU)  hospital  care 
for  veterans  In  a  State,  territory,  Common - 
wealth,  or  poaeeeslon  of  the  United  States 
not  contiguous  to  the  forty-eight  conttgru- 
ous  States,  except  that  the  annually  deter- 
mliMd    average    hospital    paMent    load    par 
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Xi  touaMid  v«tnm&  popuUtton  boapltallBed  ■* 
\atarmas'  AdnUnlstzmtloo  •zpsoM  in  Oov- 
a  miuBBt  kad  prtvsta  ftallltl—  In  oaob  nicb 
□  onoontlguoui  St»U  m»y  not  exceed  the 
•  rerBc*  patient  load  per  thousand  veteran 
pjpulatlon  hoepitallaed  by  the  Veterans' 
.1  ilmliitotratlon  within  the  forty-elgh*  con- 
H:uoufl  Statee;  but  authority  under  this 
cauae  (111)  aball  expire  on  December  31. 
l»78;  or  (It)  boipltal  eare.  wher«  appropri- 
ate faollltlee  daAnad  In  clauses  lA)  and  (B) 
I  re  not  aTallable,  for  the  wife  or  child  of  a 
^  ttaraa  who  hae  a  total  disability,  perma- 
lent  In  nature,  reeultlng  from  a  servloe- 
c  onnected  dlaabUlty.  and  the  widow  or  child 
c  f  a  veteran  who  died  as  a  reauit  of  a  serv- 
1  ^-connected  dlaabllttjr.". 

(b)  8aatloa601(S)  of  auch  tttla  la  amended 
tp  read  aa  follows: 

"  (ft)  Tlia  tarm  'hoapltal  care'  includes — 
'(A)(1)  T^Htf!*!  eerrlcea  rendered  In  the 
c  ouiaa  at  tba  hoapttellaatlnn  of  any  veteran, 
iDd  (11)  traosportatlon  and  incidental  ex- 
{ enaee  for  any  veteran  who  Is  In  need  of 
1  raatmant  ttx  a  aarvlce-conneatad  dlaahlllty 
( r  la  unable  to  d&tnj  the  azpanaa  at  toana- 
I  ortatlotx; 

"(B)    soefa   nvt"*^^    health   servlcea,   ctxa- 

I  TiltatloQ.  profaaalonal  coiiTiawllng.  and  tralu- 

log    (Including    (1)    necessary   expenses    for 

1  ranaportatloa  12  unable  to  defray  such  ex- 

j  nnaaa:  or  (U)  nacaaaary  axpanaea  of  trans- 

jiortatlon  and  subalatance  tn  the  oaaa  of  a 

'  eteran  who  Is  receiving  care  for  a  servlce- 

i  oonected  disability  or  In  the  case  of  a  de- 

]  lendent  or  survivor  of  a  veteran  under  the 

1  «ma  and  conditions  sat  forth  tn  section  111 

I  d  *>«<■  tltla )  of  the  members  of  the  Immedl- 

itta  family  (Including  legal  gxiardlans)   of  a 

letaran  or  a  dapandant  or  survivor  of  a  vet- 

I  iran,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  or  depend- 

iint  or  eurvlTor  of  a  veteran  who  haa  no 

inrp*^'^*^  family  mambera  (<x  legal  guard- 

an).  tha  paraon  In  whoaa  houaahold  such 

reteran,  or  a  dependent  or  survivor  certifies 

ila  intantloci  to  lira,  aa  may  ba  naoaasary 

X  appropriate  to  the  eflactlTe  treatment  and 

whabllltatlaa  of  a  vatanua  or  a  dependent 

ir  a  aurrtror  of  a  vatacan;  and 

"(C)  (1)  m»rtlo*l  aarrloaa  rendered  in  the 
soiuaa  of  the  hnapltallm**""  of  a  dependent 
X  survivor  of  a  vatacan,  and  (11)  transporta- 
tion and  incklantal  <txp*"f<»  for  a  dependent 
X  aurvlvor  of  a  vataran  who  la  In  need  of 
aaattnant  for  any  Injury,  disease,  or  dlaa- 
3Ulty  and  la  unable  to  defray  the  expenae  of 
tranaportatloo.'* 

(o)  flafftt""  801  (8)  of  such  title  la  amended 
t>y  liiaaiUna  Immadtataly  after  "treatment," 
the  ft^lowlng:  "auch  home  health  servlcea  as 
the  Admlnlatcator  determlnaa  to  be  neceaaary 
or  approprlAta  for  the  effective  and  eco- 
oomlcal  teaatment  of  a  disability  of  a  vet- 


»ran  or  a  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  vet- 


Sao.  lOS.  Sactkm  610  of  tlUa  38,  United 
Statea  Coda,  la  amanrtwd  by — 

(1)  tnaartlns  tn  aubaectloa  (a)  "or  nurs- 
ing home  caia"  Immediately  attar  "hoapltal 
:are"  where  It  fliat  appaais; 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (1)  (B)  of  subaac- 
tlon  (a)  and  InaeKlng  tn  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  any  veteran  for  a  non-8ervlc»-con- 
neoted  dlaablllty  If  he  is  unable  to  defray 
expenses  of  naoaaaary  hoapltal  care;": 

(3>  ^ni^nfung  subaactlon  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  While  any  veteran  Is  receiving  hoa- 
pltal care  or  nursing  horae  care  In  any  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility,  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  within  the  Umlts  of  Veterans' 
Administration  faculties,  furnish  medical 
servlcea  to  correct  or  treat  any  non-servlce- 
connected  dlaaMllty  of  such  veteran.  In  ad- 
dition to  treatment  Incident  to  the  disability 
for  which  he  Is  hoapltaUaad.  If  the  veteran 
la  willing,  and  the  Administrator  finds  such 
aarrloaa  to  ba  reasonably  nacaaaary  to  protect 
tba  health  of  such  veteran.":  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing Dfsw  subaaotlooa: 


"(d)  The  Administrator,  within  the  llmlU 
of  Veterana'  Administration  faofllUaa,  may 
fumlah  boq>ltal  care  or  nursing  home  care 
to  the  following  individuals.  In  accordanoe 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
to  the  extent  that  the  provision  of  such  care 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  furnishing  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  care  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section: 

"(1)  the  wife  or  ohUd  of  a  veteran  who 
has  a  total  disability,  permanent  in  nature, 
resxilUng  from  a  service-connected  disability; 
and 

'(2)  the  widow  or  child  of  a  veteran  who 
died  as  the  raault  of  a  aarvlce-oonnectad  dls- 
abUlty. 

"(e)  In  no  case  nuiy  nursing  home  care  be 
furnished  In  a  hospital  not  under  the  direct 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administra- 
tor except  as  provided  In  section  620  of  this 
title." 

Sxc.  103.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  613  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may  also  furnish 
medical  services  for  any  disability  on  an  out- 
patient or  ambulatory  basis — 

"(1)  to  any  person  eligible  for  hospital 
care  under  section  610  of  this  title  (A)  where 
such  services  are  reasonably  neceaaary  In 
preparation  for,  or  to  obviate  the  need  of, 
hoapltal  admission,  or  (B)  where  such  a  per- 
son has  been  granted  hospital  care  and  such 
medical  aervlcee  are  reasonably  neceesary  to 
complete  treatment  incident  to  such  hospital 
care:  and 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  who  has  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  80  per  centum 
or  more." 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subaec- 
Uon  (a)  of  section  620  of  title  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
claiiaes  (1)  and  (2)  as  clausea  (1)  and  (11), 
respectively;  by  striltlng  out  "veteran"  In  re- 
designated clause  ( 1 )  and  inserting  "person"; 
and  by  a.mwnfitng  that  portion  preceding 
auch  clausea  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  transfer — 

"(1)  any  person  who  has  been  furnished 
care  by  the  Administrator  in  a  hospital  un- 
der the  direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Administrator,  and 

"(3)  any  person  (A)  who  has  been  fur- 
nished care  In  any  hospital  of  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  ^B)  who  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary concerned  has  determined  has  re- 
ceived maximum  hospital  benefits  but  re- 
quires a  protracted  period  of  nurlng  home 
care,  and  (C)  who  upon  discharge  therefrom 
will  become  a  veteran 

to  any  public  or  private  Institution  not  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  tha  Administrator 
which  furnishes  nursing  home  care,  for  care 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  only  If 
the  Administrator  determines  that — ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  S20(a) 
of  such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
designations  (A)  and  (B)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  (I)  and  (H).  reflectively;  and 
by  striking  out  "veteran"  wherever  it  appears 
in  such  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  ther»- 
of  "person". 

(0)  Section  620(b)  of  such  title  Ui  amend- 
ed by  (1)  striking  out  "veteran"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  th«reof  'person":  (2)  by  adding 
"or  admitted "  after  "transferred"  and  (8) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  standards  preacrlbed  and  any  re- 
port of  Inspection  of  Institutions  furnishing 
care  to  veterans  under  this  section  made  by 
or  for  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  be  made  available  to  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  licensing  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulating or  Inspecting  such  institutions.". 

(d)  Section  620  of  such  title  Is  ftirther 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  suldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subeectlon  (d) : 

"(d)  Subject  to  subeectlon  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  authorise  for 


any  veteran  requiring  nursing  home  care  for 
a  senrloe-oonnaotad  dlaablltty  direct  admis- 
sion for  such  care  at  tha  expanaa  of  the 
United  Stataa  to  any  public  or  prtTSta  Insti- 
tution not  under  the  Jurladlotlon  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  fumlsbaa  nursing  home 
care.  Such  admission  may  be  autborlaed  upon 
determination  of  need  therefor  by  a  physloUui 
employed  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratttm 
or,  in  areas  where  no  such  physician  is  avail- 
able, carrying  out  such  funoUon  under  con- 
tract or  fee  ararngement,  baaad  on  an  exam- 
ination by  such  physlolan.  The  amount  which 
may  be  paid  for  such  oare  and  the  length 
of  care  available  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  the  same  as  authorized  under  subaactlon 
(a)  of  thla  section." 

Sk.  10ft.  (a)  Section  636  of  tltla  38,  UtUted 
Statee  Oode.  Is  eimended  by  striking  out  "fire" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fire,  earth- 
quake, or  other  natural  disaster". 

(b)  The  catchllne  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion 636  of  such  title  Is  Eunended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"{  628.  Reimbursement  for  loss  of  personal 
effects  by  natural  disaster". 
Sac.  106.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  17 
of  title  38,  United  States  (^ode,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"I  838.  Beimbursement  of  certain  medical  ex- 
penses 
"(a)  The  Administrator  may,  under  such 
regiilatlons  as  he  shall  prescribe,  reimburse 
veterans  entitled  to  hospital  care  or  medi- 
cal services  und^  this  chapter  for  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  such  care  or  services  (In- 
cluding necessary  travel) ,  for  which  such 
veterans  have  made  payment,  from  sources 
other  than  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
where — 

"(1)  such  care  or  services  were  rendered  In 
a  medical  emergency  of  such  nature  that 
delay  would  have  been  hazardous  to  life  or 
health; 

"(2)  such  care  or  services  were  rendered 
to  a  veteran  in  need  thereof  (A)  for  an  ad- 
judicated service-connected  dlablllty,  (B) 
for  a  non-servloe-oonnected  disability  as- 
sociated with  and  held  to  be  aggravatUig  a 
service-connected  dlsabUlty,  (C)  for  any  dla- 
ablllty of  a  veteran  who  has  a  total  disability 
permanent  In  nature  from  a  service-con- 
nected dlsabUlty,  or  (D)  for  any  lUness,  In- 
Jury,  or  dental  condition  In  tha  case  of  a 
veteran  who  Is  found  to  be  (1)  in  need  of 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  under  chapter  31  of 
this  title  tuid  for  whom  an  objective  had  been 
selected  or  (11)  pursuing  a  course  of  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  training  and  is  medl- 
oaUy  determined  to  have  been  in  need  of  care 
or  treatment  to  make  possible  his  entrance 
Into  a  course  of  training,  or  prevent  Inter- 
ruption of  a  course  of  training,  or  hasten  the 
return  to  a  course  of  training  which  was 
Interrupted  because  of  such  lllneas.  Injury, 
or  dental  condition;  and 

"(3)  Veterans'  Administration  or  other 
Federal  faculties  were  not  feasibly  avaUable, 
and  an  attempt  to  use  them  beforehand 
would  not  have  been  reasonable,  sound,  wise. 
or  practical. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  reimbursement 
would  be  In  order  under  subeectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may.  In  lieu 
of  reimbursing  such  veteran,  make  payment 
of  the  reasonable  value  of  care  or  services 
directly — 

"  ( 1 )  to  the  hospital  or  other  health  facility 
furnishing  the  care  or  services;   or 

"(2)  to  the  person  or  organization  making 
such  expenditure  on  behalf  of  such  veteran." 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"626.  Relmbtirsement  for  loss  of  personal  ef- 
fects by  fire. 
"627.  Persons  eUfitole  under  prior  law." 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"636.  Reimbursement    for    loas   of   pMrsonal 

effects  by  natural  disaster. 
"637.  Persons  eUJglbla  under  prior  Uw. 
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H^n.  Balmbursament  of  certain  madloal  ex- 
panaaa." 

sac.  107.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
States  Coda,  Is  amended  by  sulking  out  sec- 
tions 631  and  688  In  their  entirety  and  In- 
serting In  llau  thereof  the  following : 
"1 631.  AasUtanoe  to  tha  Republic  of  the 
FhUlpplnaa 

"The  Presldant  Is  authorized  to  assist  the 
Bepubllo  of  the  PhUlpplnes  In  providing  med- 
ical care  and  traatment  for  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  and  new  PhUlppine  Scouts  In 
need  of  such  care  and  treatment  for  service- 
connected  dlsabUltles  and  non-service-con- 
nected dlsabUltles  under  certain  conditions. 

"i  682.  Contracts  and  grants  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  medical  care 

"(a)  The  President,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Bepubllo  of  the  PhUlpplnes,  may  au- 
thorise tba  Admlnlatrator  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  de- 
partment of  the  Gtovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  the  PhUlpplnes.  covering  the  period  begin - 
ulng  on  July  1,  1B72,  and  ending  on  June 
30.  1978,  under  which  the  United  States— 

"(1)  wUl  pay  for  ho^ltal  care  In  the  Re- 
public of  the  PhUlpplnes,  or  for  madloal  serv- 
ices which  shaU  be  provided  either  In  Vet- 
erans' Administration  faollltles,  or  by  con- 
tract, or  otherwise,  by  the  Administrator  In 
accordance  with  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions applicable  generaUy  to  beneflclsrlea 
under  section  612  of  this  title,  for  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  datermlned  by  tha 
Administrator  to  be  In  need  of  such  hospital 
care  or  medical  servlcea  for  sarrloe-oon- 
nected  dlsabUltles; 

"(2)  wUl  pay  for  hospital  care  at  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Hospital  for  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  need  such  care  for  non-service- 
connected  dlsabUltles  if  they  are  unable  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  necessary  hospital 
care; 

"(3)  wUl  pay  for  hospital  care,  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  necessary,  at  the 
Vetwans  Memorial  Hospital  for  new  PhUlp- 
pine Scouts  for  service-connected  dlsabUltles 
and  for  non-aervlce-connected  disabilities.  If 
they  enlisted  before  July  4,  1046,  and  If  they 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenaes  of  necea- 
sary  hospital  care; 

"(4)  wUl  pay  for  medical  services  for  new 
Philippine  Scouts  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  in  need  thereof  for  service- 
connected  dlsabUltles  as  authorized  for 
Commonwealth  Army  veterans  in  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection; 

"(6)  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  travel 
eipenses  ptu^uant  to  section  111  of  this  title 
for  Commonwealth  Army  veterans  in  oon- 
nsctlon  with  hospital  care  or  medical  sarvloes 
furnished  them; 

"(6)  may  provide  that  paymanta  lot  boa- 
pttal  care  and  for  medloai  serrloea  prorKlad 
to  Commoawealth  Army  vetarana  or  to 
United  Statea  veterans  may  consist  In  wtaota 
or  In  piurt  of  avallabla  medldnas,  medical 
suppUee,  and  equipment  ftumlabed  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  Veterana  Meoxvlal  Hos- 
pital at  valuations  therefor  as  detannlnad  by 
the  AdmlnlstraKor.  Tix^  Administrator  la  au- 
thorized to  furnish  through  the  revolving 
supply  fund,  pursuant  to  section  6011  of  this 
title,  such  medldnes,  medical  siippllee,  and 
eqiupment  as  iMceeeary  for  this  purpose  and 
to  use  therefor,  as  aj^lloable,  ^pproprlartlons 
avaUable  for  such  payments; 

"(7)  may  provide  for  paymants  for  such 
hospital  care  aA  a  per  diem  rate  to  be  Jointly 
determined  for  each  fiacal  year  by  tba  two 
Oovernmanta  to  ba  fair  and  reaaormMa; 
and 

"(8)  may  stop  paymanta  under  any  tnttx. 
contract  upon  reasonable  notice  aa  sttpolatad 
by  the  oontract  if  the  Republic  of  tba  PhU^- 
plDss  and  tb«  Veterans  Memorial  Hcepiital 
fall  to  Tr«^in«:^«n  Btlob  hospltftl  In  a  waU- 
equlpped  and  effeotlva  cqiaratlng  condition, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  paymenta  author- 


ized by  subaactlon  (a)  of  this  section  shaU 
not  exoaad  •a.000,000  for  any  one  fiscal  year 
ending  before  July  1, 1078. 

"(0)  Tb*  oontraot  authortaad  by  subaac- 
tlon (a)  of  this  aaotlon  may  provlda  for  tba 
uaa  by  tha  RapubUo  of  tha  Pblllpfilnaa  of 
iMds,  aqulpment,  and  other  faoUltlaa  of  the 
Vatacaos  Macoorlal  HoapMal  at  Manila,  not 
required  for  boqiltal  care  of  Oommonwealtb 
Army  veterans  for  aervlce-connected  dls- 
abUltlaa.  for  hospital  care  of  other  parsons 
In  tba  dlaoratlon  of  the  RepubUc  of  tha  PhU- 
lpplnes, except  that  ( 1 )  priority  of  admission 
and  retention  In  suob  hoapltal  shaU  be  ac- 
corded ComnxonweaJth  Army  veterans  need- 
ing hospital  oare  for  servloe-oonnactad  dls- 
abUltlaa,  and  (2)  such  uaa  shaU  not  preduds 
the  uaa  of  available  facUltlaa  In  aooti  hos- 
pital on  a  contract  baala  for  hospital  care  or 
medical  services  for  pacwons  eligible  therafor 
from  the  Veterana'  Administration. 

"(d)  Tt>  furthu'  assure  the  eflectlve  oare 
and  treatmant  of  patients  in  ths  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital,  there  Is  authorlasd  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  during  tha 
six  years  beginning  JiUy  1,  1072.  and  ending 
June  30,  1078 — 

"(1)  ths  sum  of  $80,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Admlxxlstrator  for  making  grants  to  ths  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of 
education  and  tralnUig  of  health  service  per- 
aoxmal  at  the  boqiltal;  and 

"(3)  the  sum  of  $60,000  to  be  used  by  tha 
Administrator  for  making  grants  to  the  V«t- 
srans  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of 
aaalstlng  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes  in 
the  replacement  and  upgrading  of  eqiiip- 
msnt  and  in  rehablUtatlng  the  physical  plant 
and  faculties  of  such  hospital. 
Such  grants  shaU  be  made  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  preacrlbed  by  the  Admln- 
isrator,  including  approval  by  him  of  aU  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  conducted  by 
the  hospital  under  such  grants." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  ch^ter  17  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"681.  Orants  to  the  Republic  of  the  PhU4>- 
plnas. 

"832.  Modification  of  agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  the  PhUlpplnes  effectuating 
ths  Act  of  July  1,  1»48." 

and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"631.  Assistance    to    the    Republic    of    the 

Phll^plnes. 
"633.  Contracts  and  grants  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  medical  care.". 

(c)  Nothing  In  sulisectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  affect  in  any  manner 
any  right,  cause,  obligation,  contract  (spedfl- 
caUy  Including  that  contract  executed  AprU 
26,  1067,  between  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Bepubllo  of  tha  PhUlpplnea  and  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  Statee  restUting  from 
Public  Law  80-612.  which  shaU  remain  tn 
force  and  affect  until  nrwrtHlad  or  superseded 
by  an  agreement  executed  under  authority 
of  this  Act) ,  authorization  of  appropriation, 
grant,  function,  power,  or  duty  vested  by  law 
or  otharwlaa  under  the  provisions  of  section 
632  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

Sac.  106.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng  new  sub- 
chapter: 

"SUBCHAPTES  VI BICIU.K  CKIX  ANCMIA 

"S  661.  Screening,  counseling,  and  medical 
treatment 
"The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  comprehensive  program  of  pirovldlng 
slekla  oeU  anemia  soreenlng,  counseUng, 
treatment,  and  Information  under  tl)a  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

'"{  683.  Research 

"The  Administrator  is  autborlaed  to  carry 
out  reaearch  and  research  training  in  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  oontrtA  of  sickle 
c^  anemia  based  upon  the  screening  exami- 


nations and  treatmant  provldad  under  this 

subchapter. 

"I  663.  Volimtary  participation;  oonfldantlal- 

ity 

"(a)  The  participation  by  any  person  In 
any  program  or  portion  thereof  under  this 
subchapter  shaU  be  whoUy  voluntary  and 
ShaU  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  ellglbUlty  for 
or  reoalpt  of  any  other  service  or  aaalstanee 
from,  or  to  participation  in.  any  other  pro- 
gram under  this  title. 

"(b)  Ttm  Administrator  shaU  promulfste 
nUes  and  raculaUona  to  inaure  that  aU  In- 
f  ormatloii  and  patlant  raoords  prepared  or 
obtained  under  this  subobaptar  sbaU  ba  hatd 
oonlldantlal  exoapt  for  (1)  sosb  InformatUMi 
as  tha  patlasit  (or  his  guardian)  raquasu  tn 
wrltlnc  to  ba  wisaasd  or  (8)  atatlatleal  daU 
oompUad  wlthont  referenoa  to  patlaot  namaa 
or  other  tdanttfylng  chsraetarlstlcs. 

"I  664.  Reports 

"Tb»  Administrator  ahaU  inohirta  In  tba 
annual  report  to  tha  Oongraaa  required  by 
section  214  of  this  title  a  ootnprabanalve  re- 
port on  tha  administration  of  this  subchap- 
ter, )Ti«iiiiHng  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional lesialatloo  as  tba  Administrator 
deems  neceaaary." 

(b)  Tba  analysts  at  the  baglnntng  of  such 
chi^iter  Is  '"T^'''f1*i1  by  tu%A\r\^  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"SUaCHAFTSS    VI SICKLS    csu.    AimtIA 

'"661.  Screening,    oounaaUng,    and    medical 
treatmant. 


•663. 

"663.  Voluntary  participation;   oonfldantlal- 

Ity. 
'664.  Baporta.". 
TTHjK  n AMENDMENTS   TO    (CHAPTER 

78  OF  TITLB  88,  UOTTBD  aTATBB  CODK, 

RELATTNO    TO    THB    DEPARTMENT    OF 

MEDICINE  AMD  SUBOBBT 

Bma.  301.  Section  4101  of  tltta  88,  United 
Stataa  Coda,  la  amandad  by  amandlng  sub- 
section (b)  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  mora  effaotlvsly 
ths  primary  function  of  tba  Oapartmant  of 
Medlolna  and  Surgery  to  provlda  a  complate 
TnMd^\n^  and  hoapltal  aarloe  for  tba  madlcal 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  and  to  assist 
In  providing  an  adaquata  supply  of  health 
manpower  to  tba  Hatloii.  tba  Administrator 
ShaU,  to  tba  eatatit  faaaUtta  without  inter- 
fering with  tba  madleal  cara  and  treatment 
of  veterana,  davalop  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  educatloB  and  training  of  stich 
health  manpower  (Inohidtng  tba  davaloping 
and  evaluating  of  naw  baaltb  careers.  In- 
terdisciplinary approaobas  and  career  ad- 
vanoamant  opportunltlaa) ,  and  shaU  carry 
out  a  major  program  for  the  recruitment, 
training,  and  employment  of  veterans  with 
medical  mUltary  occupation  special  ties  as 
physicians'  assistants,  dentists'  assistants, 
and  other  rna««i«^  *Mr»\T,\f^mx\^  (indudliig 
advising  aU  sueb  qnaUflad  veterans  and 
servicemen  about  to  ba  dlachargad  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  of  sueb  employment 
opportunltlaa),  acting  in  cooperation  with 
such  schools  of  martlrttna,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, nursing,  pbarxnaoy,  optotnatry,  po- 
diatry, pubUo  health,  or  allied  health  pro- 
feealona;  other  inatltutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing; medical  oenters;  academic  health  cen- 
ters: hoapltals;  and  sueb  otbar  public  or 
nonprofit  agendaa.  Inatltutions.  or  orgam- 
zations  as  tba  Admlnlatrator  deems  appro- 
prlata.". 

"(c)  In  order  to  attain  oomparabillty  in 
the  staff- to-patlsnt  ratio  In  tba  several  serv- 
ices of  Veterans'  AdnUnlstratlon  tvoepltsiB 
with  like  services  of  otbar  public  and  pri- 
vate hospitals,  the  Administrator  shall,  on 
a  geographical  or  regional  area  basis,  select 
as  an  Index  for  such  purpose  any  hospital 
or  ho^ltals  (or  other  medical  InstaUatlon 
or  Installations  having  tMsepltal  faculties) 
having  an  optimum  staff-to-patient  ratio  In 
such  services.  Within  three  yaais  after  the 
date  of  the  enactntent  of  this  subssctlon. 
the  staff-to-patient  ratio  in  eaeb  such  tmn- 
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IC0  St  Mcb  ymtmnmal'  AOminimtnMoa  ho^- 
UL,  doiBlcUl«i7.  and  ottnle  wltlUn  Vb*  «ine 
Hoanipbte  <m  ■nc*""^  ■r«*  abau  b«  oom- 
p^V^*  to  that  tn  Uie  Index  aanrloe  of  Uie 
InitTT  faclUty  tn  lucti  u«*  *t  sue^  Ume. 
taAlBf  Into  eoiuridatmtlotx  tha  oompoaitlon 
of  patlTT*  population.  To  mcut*  tbm  Infor- 
mation aad  If  tlit*1"T'  cteta  naconary  tccc  the 
■■laitinn  at  neH  tndn  ho^tltal.  the  Admin- 
MKBtsr  aoi^  mak*  uxaBgamBiits,  by  con- 
tract or  oUmt  form  of  ■T—Miimr.,  for  such 
liif>ii—i (tiiii  aarrlaM.  Tte  Adailn- 
ilHtU  ■"*»"«*  to  the  CongnM.  not 
tium  tUBf  days  att«r  tJie  end  of  aacb 
y«v.  a  iiputt  dMcrlbinc  th»  actions 
to  kaplamant  ttaa  proflatocu  o<  this 
aad  tte  «Ktant  to  vlilch  aucH 
bacve  baen  iBaplMBanMd.  audi  r«- 

,^,  alao  iBdnda  a  a^Yloa-by-aerTlce 

dflacripttOB  of  tte  txuteoi  ratlOB  aod  eatab- 
llabad  Btaff-to-patlaat  ratios  In  aacli  Vatar- 
ans'  Admlnlstraitlon  faculty." 

ay.  yyr  Sactlon  ilOS(a)  of  tltla  38,  United 
gtataa  Coda.  Is  amendatl — 

(1)  by  ""«"'<' "g  paragrapii  (4)  to  read 
aa  foUowa: 

"(4)  Kot  to  axoeed  elglit  Asalstant  Chief 
Medical  Directors,  who  sb&U  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  recozamsn- 
d*tlon«  of  the  Chief  MedlcaU  Director.  Not 
mora  than  two  Asalstant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rectors may  be  Indlvldiials  qualified  tn  the 
edmlnlstratlon  of  health  aervloea  who  are 
not  doctors  of  medicine,  dental  surgery,  or 
dental  medicine.  One  Asalstant  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  shall  be  a  qualified  doctor  of 
(laiitBl  surgery  or  dental  medtrtnn  who  shall 
be  directly  reoponslble  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  the  operation  of  tha  Dantal 
Sarvtoa.":  and 

(3)  by  amend* nn  paragraph  (7)  to  read 
as  foUowa: 

(7)  A  DUeotor  of  Pharmacy  Sarvloe,  a 
Director  of  Dietetic  Serylce.  and  a  Director 
of  Optometry,  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator." 

Sk.  308.  Section  4107  of  Utle  38,  United 
Statea  Coda,  la  amended  by — 

(1)  ffw^witi'ny  subaactlona  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(a)  The  per  ^nniim  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Chief  Mud  teal  Director,  shall 
be  aa  follows: 

"■acnoM  4103  acsB>T7i^ 
"Aiiactota  Diputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
at  tha  aazMial  rata  prorldad  in  section  5316 
of  tttla  C  lor  poattlWMi  in  leral  V  of  the  Kzacu- 
UTe  setodtite. 

'Asstatant  Chief  Medical  Director,  •39,6&3. 
-Madlcal   Dtrector.   •34.88fi    minimum    to 
»M.9l&  mailmtim. 

•Director  of  Nursing  Service.  134330  mini- 
mum to  •38.915  maximum. 

"DlNOtor  of  rl*,^^^n  aervloe.  $30,678 
mimmttm  to  »37  J9>  i— Tlmnm. 

■Dlrwitar  of  PlMrmacy  aarvlce.  838,678 
mimmuaa.  to  •B7.0W  amlBiuii. 

■Dtrector  at  Dtfltetlc  aarvica.  •30.678  mini- 
mum to  9VljaaO  iiiail—ini 

"DIzactar  at  Optoowtry,  •30,678  minimum 
to  •37,800  maalmum. 

"(b)(1)  Tha  gradaa  and  par  aanom  full- 
pay  ranges  for  poattlona  proirlded  for  In  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  Mctlon  4104  of  thla  tltla  shaU  be 
as  foUowa: 

"PBTaiciait  AifD  DsimsT  scbsdolb 
"Director  grade,  •38.678  minimum  to  837,- 

"Xxacutlve  grade.  •37.581  minlmiim  to 
•36303  Tpaxlmum. 

"Chief  grade,  •36,583  minimum  to  •33.260 
"Senior  grade,  •31,960  minimum  to  •28,548 

Tr>ttTlmiim 

"Intermediate  grade,  •18,787  minimum  to 
•34363  mailmiim. 
"FuU  grade,  •16366  minimum  to  •20,637 

"AaKMlate  grade.  •13308  minimum  to  817.- 
305  maximum. 


"mnuB  SCHSDUI.S 

"Director  grade,  •25,883  mmtmum  to  833,- 
260  maximum. 

"Asalstant  Dtrector  grade,  •21,960  mini- 
mum to  (28348  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  118,737  mlntmum  to  834363 

"Senior  grade,  •16,866  mintTrmm  to  •20,627 
maximum. 

'Intermediate  grade,  •13,309  mtnlmimfi  to 
•17305  maxlmiim. 

"Pull  grade.  •11.046  minimum  to  •14368 

iT>ii.Tlnnlim 

Associate  grade,  ^9324  minimum  to  812.- 

377  ma.Tlmiim 

"Junior  Grade,  88,153  minimum  to  810,601 

mn-TlTTinnfi 

"  (2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director  grade 
In  the  'Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule'  un- 
less he  is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hoapltal, 
domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient  clinic  (In- 
dependent) .  No  person  may  hold  the  execu- 
tive grade  unleas  he  holds  the  poaltlon  of 
chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or  outpa- 
tient clinic  (Independent),  or  comparable 
position.";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  limitations  In  section  5308  of 
title  5  shall  apply  to  pay  under  this  section. 
"(e)(1)  In  addition  to  the  basic  com- 
pensation provided  for  nurses  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  this  section,  a  nurse  shall  receive 
additional  compensation  as  provided  by 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (8)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour 
of  duty,  any  part  of  which  is  within  the 
period  commencing  at  6  postmeridian  and 
ending  at  6  antemeridian,  shall  receive  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  each  hotir  of  serv- 
ice on  such  tour  at  a  rate  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  employee's  basic  hourly  rate, 
if  at  least  four  hours  of  such  tour  fall  be- 
tween 6  postmeridian  and  6  antemwldlan. 
When  leas  than  fotir  hours  of  such  tour  fall 
between  6  pKMtmerldlan  and  6  antemeridian, 
the  niirsa  shall  be  paid  the  differential  for 
each  hour  of  work  performed  between  those 
houra. 

"(3)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour 
of  duty,  any  part  of  which  is  within  the 
period  commencing  at  midnight  Saturday 
and  ending  at  midnight  Sunday,  shaU  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  for  each  hoxir 
of  service  on  such  tour  at  a  rate  equal  to 
26  per  centum  of  such  nurse's  basic  hourly 
rate. 

"(4)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  holi- 
day designated  by  Federal  statute  or  Execu- 
tive order  shall  receive  such  nurse's  regular 
rate  of  basic  pay.  plus  additional  pay  at  a 
rate  equal  to  such  regular  rate  of  basic  pay. 
for  that  holiday  work.  Including  overtime 
work.  Any  service  required  to  be  performed 
by  a  nurse  on  such  a  designated  holiday 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  minimum  of  two 
hours  m  duration. 

"(5)  A  nurse  pwlormlng  ofRclaUy  ordered 
or  approved  hours  of  service  in  excess  of  for- 
ty hours  In  an  administrative  workweek,  or 
In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day.  shall  re- 
ceive overtime  pay  for  each  hour  of  such 
additional  service;  the  overtime  rates  shall 
be  one  and  one-half  times  such  nurse's  basic 
hourly  rate,  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half 
times  the  basic  hourly  rate  for  the  minimum 
rate  of  Intermediate  grade  of  the  Nurse 
Schedule.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph , 
overtime  must  be  of  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes duration  in  a  day  to  be  creditable  for 
overtime  pay.  Compensatory  time  off  In  lieu 
of  pay  for  service  performed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted. Any  excess  service  performed  un- 
der this  paragraph  on  a  day  when  service 
was  not  scheduled  for  such  nurse,  or  for 
which  such  nurse  Is  required  to  return  to 
her  place  of  employment,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  mlntmum  of  two  hoiirs  in  duration. 
"(6)  Por  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
additional  comp>en8atlon  provided  by  para- 


graph (3) ,  (3) ,  (4) ,  or  (8)  of  thU  subeectlou, 
a  nurse's  basic  hourly  rate  shall  be  derived 
by  dividing  such  nurse's  annual  rata  of  basic 
compensation  by  two  thousand  and  eighty. 
"(7)  When  a  nurse  la  snutled  to  two  or 
more  forms  of  additional  pay  under  para- 
graph (2).  (3).  (4).  or  (6)  for  the  same  period 
of  duty,  tha  amounts  of  such  additional  pay 
shall  be  computed  separately  on  the  basis 
of  such  nurse's  basic  hourly  rata  of  pay, 
except  that  no  overtime  pay  aa  provided  In 
paragraph  (6)  shall  be  payable  for  over- 
time service  performed  on  a  holiday  desig- 
nated by  Federal  statute  or  Bxecutive  order 
in  addition  to  pay  rrcelved  under  paragraph 
(4)  for  such  service. 

"(8)  A  nuraa  who  Is  offldally  scheduled 
to  be  on  call  outside  such  nurse's  regular 
hours  shall  be  compensated  for  each  hour  of 
such  on-call  duty,  except  for  such  time  as 
such  nurse  may  be  called  back  to  woi^;  at 
a  rate  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  hourly 
rate  for  exoasa  service  as  provided  In  para- 
graph  (6)   of  this  subsection. 

"(9)  Any  additional  comjMnsatlon  paid 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  basic  compensation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subchapter  VI  and  section  5696  of 
subchapter  IX  of  chapter  66,  chapter  81,  8S. 
or  87  of  title  6,  or  other  benefits  based  on 
basic  compenaatUm." 

Sic.   204.    (a)    Section    4108    of   tlUe   38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"{  4108.  Personnel  administration 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  law,  Bxecutive 
order,  or  regulation,  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  leaves  of  ab- 
sence of  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  ap- 
pointed to  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  except  that  the  hours  of  employment 
in  carrying  out  responslbilites  under  this 
title  of  any  physician,  dentist  (other  than 
an  intern  or  resident  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  4114  of  this  title) ,  or  nurse  appointed 
on  a  full-time  basis  who  accepts  responsibili- 
ties for  carrying  out  prafaeslonal  services 
for  remuneration  other  than  those  assigned 
under  this  title,  shall  consist  of  not  leas  tban 
eighty  hours  In  a  bd weekly  pay  period  (as 
that  term  Is  used  in  section  6604  of  title  fi) , 
and  no  such  person  may — 

"  ( 1 )  assume  responsibility  for  the  medical 
care  of  any  patient  other  than  a  patient  ad- 
mitted for  treatment  at  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  individual,  upon  request  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, aastunes  such  responsibilities  to  assist 
communities  or  medical  practice  groups  to 
meet  medical  needs  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar  dajrs.  which 
may  be  extended  by  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector for  additional  periods  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  calendar  days  each; 

"(2)  teach  or  provide  consultative  8er>'lce8 
at  any  aflUlated  institution  Lf  such  teaching 
or  consultation  will,  because  of  Its  nature 
or  duration,  conflict  with  his  reeponslblUtles 
under  this  title; 

"(3)  accept  payment  under  any  insurance 
or  assistance  program  established  under 
subchapter  XVIII,  or  XIX  of  chapter  7  of 
title  42,  or  under  chapter  56  of  title  10  for 
professional  services  rendered  by  him  while 
carrying  out  his  reqtonsibilitlee  under  this 
title; 

"(4)  accept  from  any  source,  wtth  respect 
to  any  travel  performed  by  him  In  the  course 
of  carrying  out  his  rBsponslbllltles  under  this 
title,  any  payment  or  per  diem  for  such  travel, 
other  than  as  provided  for  in  section  4111  of 
title  5; 

"(5)  request  or  permit  any  individual  or 
organization  to  pay,  on  his  behalf,  for  Insur- 
ance instuing  him  against  malpractice 
claims  arising  In  the  course  of  carrying  out 
his  responslblimes  under  tWs  title  or  for  hU 
dues  or  similar  fees  for  membanlUp  In  medi- 
cal or  dental  societies  or  related  professional 
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afM^H*^-*""*!  sxoept  where  suob  payments 
oonstltuta  a  part  of  his  remuneration  for  the 
partormanoa  of  profeaalonal  re^KtnalblHtles 
pennitited  under  this  section,  other  than 
those  oarrlsd  out  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  parfoim.  In  tha  oouna  of  carrying 
out  his  responslbUltles  under  this  title,  pro- 
Xaaslonal  serrioea  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
erating mqpay  for  any  fund  or  account  whloh 
U  mainftained  by  an  ^««iiat^<i  inatltutlon  for 
the  benefit  of  such  instlttition,  or  for  his 
personal  benefit,  or  both,  and  In  the  case  of 
any  such  fund  or  account  establl^ed  before 
the  effaotive  date  of  this  subsaotlon — 

"(A)  ttie  affiliated  Institution  shall  submit 
semi-annually  an  accounting  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  to  the  ComptraUer  Oaneral  of 
the  United  States  with  reluct  to  such  fund 
or  account,  and  thereafter  shall  maintain 
such  fund  or  account  subject  to  full  public 
disclosure  and  audit  by  the  AdmUUstrator 
and  the  Comptroller  General  for  a  period  of 
three  years  or  for  such  longer  period  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  and 

"(B)  no  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse  may 
receive,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section, any  cash  from  amounts  deposited  in 
such  fund  or  account  derived  from  servicer 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subseotlon. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'affil- 
iated institution'  means  any  medical  school 
or  other  institution  of  hl^er  learning  with 
which  the  Administrator  has  a  contract  or 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  4113(b)  of 
this  title  for  the  training  or  education  of 
health  manpower. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  ttarm. 
'remuneration'  means  the  receipt  of  any 
unount  of  monetary  benefit  from  any  non- 
Veterans'  Administration  source  in  payment 
for  carrying  out  any  professional  req>onsi- 
blUtles." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  73  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"4108.  Administration." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"4108.  Personnel  administiation.". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  4109  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Civil  Service  Betlrement  Act"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "chapter  83  of  title  6". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  saotlon  4112  of  such 
title  38,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "service 
personnel"  in  the  first  sentence  immediately 
after  "health"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "maiqwwar". 

8X0.206.  Section  4114  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "ninety  days" 
in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (8)  (A)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"one  year"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(b)"  at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  a  new  paragraph  aa  follows: 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  efflclantly 
the  provisions  of  paiagTaph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  may  contract  with 
one  or  more  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or 
medical  installations  having  hospital  facili- 
ties and  partlclpattng  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  the  training  of  interns  or  resi- 
dents to  provide  for  the  central  administra- 
tion of  stipend  payn^nts,  provision  of  fringe 
benefits,  and  maintenance  of  records  for  such 
Interns  and  residents  by  the  designation  of 
one  such  institution  to  serve  as  a  central  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  this  purpose.  The  Ad- 
tnlnistrator  may  pay  to  such  designated 
agency,  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or 
regulation  governing  the  expenditure  of  Oov- 
ernment  moneys  either  in  advance  or  In  ar- 
rears, an  amount  to  cover  the  cost  for  the 
period  such  interim  or  resident  serree  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  ho^ltal  of  (A) 
stipends  fixed  by  the  Admtnistrator  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  (B)  hos- 
pitallBation,  medical  care,  and  life  insvuanoe. 


and  any  otbar  amployaa  banaflts  as  are  agreed 
upon  by  ttia  participating  institutions  far  the 
pailod  that  such  lutam  or  lastdant  sarvas  in 
a  Vataraas'  Administration  hc^ltal.  (C)  tax 
on  employers  pxirsuant  to  nhaptar  21  of  the 
Internal  Bavenua  Oods  at  1064.  where  i^ipll- 
cable,  and  in  addition,  (O)  an  amount  to 
oover  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  expense 
of  such  central  administrative  agency.  Any 
amounts  paid  by  the  Admlnlstzator  to  such 
central  administrative  agency  to  cover  the 
cost  of  ho^iitalizatlon.  medical  care,  or  life 
Insurance  or  other  uxtployee  benefits  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  any  benefits  of  like  nature  to  which 
such  Intam  or  resident  may  be  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  and  the  acceptance 
of  stipends  and  employee  benefits  from  the 
designated  central  administrative  agency 
shall  constitute  a  waiver  by  the  recipient  of 
any  claim  he  might  have  to  any  payment  of 
stipends  or  emjdoyee  benefits  to  whloh  he 
may  be  entitled  iinder  this  title  or  title  6. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  any  period  of 
service  of  any  such  Intern  ot  resident  In  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hoipltal  shall  be 
deemed  creditable  servloe  for  the  p\irpasas  of 
section  8S82  of  title  5.  The  agreement  may 
further  provide  that  the  designated  central 
administrative  agency  shall  make  all  appro- 
priate deductions  from  the  stipend  of  each 
intern  and  resident  for  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes,  maintain  all  records  pertinent 
thereto  and  make  proper  deposits  thereof, 
and  shall  maintain  all  records  pertinent  to 
the  leave  accrued  by  each  intam  and  resident 
for  the  period  diulng  whloh  he  serves  in  a 
participating  hospital,  including  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  Such  leave  may  be 
pooled,  and  the  Intern  or  resident  may  be  af- 
forded leave  by  the  hospital  In  which  he  is 
serving  at  the  time  the  leave  is  to  be  used  to 
the  extent  of  his  total  accumulated  leave, 
whether  at  not  earned  at  the  hospital  in 
whloh  he  Is  serving  at  the  time  the  leave  is  to 
be  afforded.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  program  of  training  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  lu  order  to  qualify  a  per- 
son for  the  position  of  full-time  physicians' 
assistant  or  dentists'  assistant  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  institutional  program  for 
purposes  at  chapter  34  of  this  title.  The  Ad- 
minlBtratcr  may  consider  training  for  such  a 
position  to  be  on  a  leas  than  full-time  basis 
for  purposes  of  such  chapter  when  the  oom- 
bined  class  room  (and  other  formal  Instruc- 
tion) portion  of  the  program  and  the  on-the- 
job  training  portion  of  the  program  total  less 
than  30  hours  per  week." 

Sac.  207.  SactUm  4116  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  sabsectlon  (a)  to  read 
asfoUows:  "(a)  Thaiemsdy — 

"(1)  against  the  United  States  provided 
by  sections  1346(b)   and  2672  of  Utle  28,  or 

"(2)  ttuough  prcMsedlngs  for  oompenaa- 
tlon  or  other  benefits  from  the  United  8ta>tss 
as  provided  by  any  other  law,  wbsre  the 
availability  of  such  benefita  precludes  a  rem- 
edy under  section  1346(b)  or  2672  of  title 
28, 

for  damages  for  personal  injury,  including 
death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpracUoe  or 
negligence  of  a  physician,  denUst,  nurse, 
physicians'  wsalstant.  dentists'  aasUtant, 
pharmacist,  or  paramedical  (for  example, 
medical  and  dental  technicians,  nuratng  aa- 
slstanta.  and  therapists)  or  other  supporting 
personnel  In  furnishing  m«fH«ta]  care  or 
treatment  while  In  the  exercise  of  his  duUes 
in  or  for  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any 
other  civil  action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of 
the  same  subject  matter  against  such  phy- 
sician, dentist,  nurse,  physician^  assistant, 
dscrUsts*  asBlstaat,  pharmadat,  or  paramad- 
ioal  or  otbar  supporting  personnal  (or  hU 
estate)  wboaa  act  or  owilssinn  gave  rlas  to 
such  dalm."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 


subsection  (o)  and  tnssrtlng  In  llau  tbarattf 
the  fOUowlng:  "After  removal  tto»  U&lted 
Statea  atoaU  have  avatlaMa  all  dafanw  to 
which  it  would  have  bean  snUtled  If  tHe 
action  had  origUiaUjr  been  oommanned 
against  the  United  Matas,  Suiuld  a  Uhltsd 
States  district  court  detMinloe  on  a  beartng 
on  a  moUom  to  remand  held  beCon  a  txlal 
on  the  msrtts  that  tha  employee  whose  act  or 
^mr*— 'mi  gave  ilae  to  the  suit  was  not  acting 
within  the  soope  at  his  offloa  or  employment, 
the  oase  shall  be  rsmanded  to  ths  State 
court.";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subseotlon: 

"(e)  Tbe  Arimlnlstfmtnr  may.  to  the  ex- 
tent hs  deems  a(>prapzlate,  hold  hannleas 
or  provide  liability  Insurance  for  any  {>eraon 
to  whom  the  immunity  provisions  at  this 
section  apply  (as  deaorlhed  In  subeaetlop  (a) 
of  this  secUon).  for  rtamags  for  jiMTSooal 
injury  or  death,  or  for  property  damage. 
nagUgenUy  caused  by  such  person  while  fui^ 
nlahlng  medical  care  or  tnatmact  (inoludlng 
the  conduct  of  clinical  sftifllse  or  inveetlga- 
Uons)  in  the  exeiciss  of  bis  duUss  in  or  for 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Suigery.  if 
such  person  is  asslgnwrt  to  a  foreign  country, 
detailed  to  a  State  or  political  dlvtMon  there- 
of, or  Is  acUng  under  any  other  oiraum- 
stanoee  which  wculd  preclude  the  rsmelllss 
of  an  Injured  third  person  against  the  United 
Statea,  provided  by  ssotlons  1846(b)  and  2673 
of  UUe  28,  for  such  damage  or  Injury." 

Sac.  308.  Seetlon  4117  of  Utle  88,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 
"The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  medical  sebools,  otlnlaa,  and  any 
other  group  or  individual  capaUe  of  furnish- 
ing such  services  to  provide  scarce  medlotf 
specialist  services  at  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  facilities  ( Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
services  of  physicians,  dentists,  nursss.  physi- 
cians' assistants,  denUsts'  aaslstanta,  tech- 
nicians, and  other  medical  support  pereoo- 
nel). " 

TITLB  in — AMKNDMKNTB  TO  CHAPTTgt  81 
OF  TITLK  S8,  UNl'lTl)  STAIVB  CODB^ 
ACQUISITION  AKD  OPKRATION  OF  HOB- 
PITAL  AND  DOMTOTTJART  FAClLITrBB; 
PROCUEEMKNT  AND  8UPPLT 
Sac.  SOI.  (a)  Subsection  ^a)  of  section  6001 
of  UUe  38.. United  states  Code,  U  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  at 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "but  In  no  event 
shall  the  Administrator  provide  for  leea  than 
an  average  of  98300  c^}«ratlng  beds  in  Vet> 
erans'  Administration  bo^>ltals,  nor  main- 
tain an  average  dally  patient  census  In  such 
beds  of  Isss  than  86300  tn  any  fisaai  year."; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (8)  "Is  authorlaed  to"  and  tnsnt- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "shaU",  aiul  by  striking 
out  "four  thousand  bsds"  and  inseillnt  In 
lieu  thereof  "eight  thousand  beds  In  tbs  fleoal 
year  ending  Jtine  30.  1974.  and  in  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter". 

(b)  SubsacUoB  (b)  of  section  6001  of  such 
UUe  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Hospitals,  domiclllarles.  and  othsr 
medical  facilities  provided  by  the  Admlnls- 
trator  (including  nursing  home  fadlltlea  for 
which  the  Administrator  contracts  under 
seictton  620  of  this  title)  shall  be  of  fire. 
earthquake,  and  other  natural  'tltattirr  re- 
sistant construcUon  in  aooordanoe  with 
standards  which  the  Administrator  iball 
preacrtbe  on  a  State  or  regional  basis  after 
surveying  appropriate  State  and  loc^  laws. 
ordinances,  and  buUdlng  codes  and  climaUc 
and  seismic  conditions  perUnent  to  each  such 
facility.  When  an  exlsUng  plant  Is  pur- 
chased. It  shall  be  remodeled  to  comply  wtth 
the  requlren>ents  stated  In  the  first  sen  ten  oe 
of  this  subsecUon.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Structural  Safety 
of   Veterans'   AdmlnlstraUon    FaoUlUea,   on 
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■whitti  thai!  MTT*  »t  leMt  on*  krelUteot  »aA 
ppo  atraettmX  •ngtnccr  expert  in  &r»,  aarth- 
mi«k*.  Kkd  other  nstnna  dlJMter  redstaaoe 
who  ihall  not  b«  aoployMs  of  the  Federal 
Ck>T<mment,  to  ardTlee  blin  cm  all  matters  of 
■tmetmal  aafety  to  the  conetructlon  and 
nauMWtog  of  Veterans'  AdmmistrattoD 
fg^lUtt^  to  acoottUnoe  with  the  require- 
ment of  thla  •ubaectloo,  and  which  shaU 
approve  re»ulaUon«  ;Heecrlbed  thereunder. 
The  Aeeoclate  Dep^Jty  Admlnletrmtor.  the 
Chief  lfir1«'<*'  Director,  or  hla  daalgnee,  and 
the  Veteranfl'  admlnUtratlon  oAdal  charged 
with  the  req>oaslbatt7  for  eonetmctloD  abaU 
be  ex  ottclo  membera  of  lucb  committee.'* 

(c)  Section  8001  of  euch  tttle  la  further 
,nt^ru«^  by  addtoc  the  foUowtoc  new  sub- 

■ectkn: 

"(g)  The  Admlnletrator  may  make  oontrl- 
butlone  to  local  authorttlee  toward,  oc  for, 
the  ooDStructlon  of  traffic  controls,  road  Im- 
proTemanta.  or  other  de^caa  adjacent  to 
VeteraziA'  Administration  medloal  faeflltlee 
when  deemed  neceHary  tor  safe  tngreae  or 
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Sac.  302.  Chapter  81   of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  8ubchi4>ter  I 
the  f <dIowlng  new  section : 
"I  S007.  Partial  relinquishment  ot  leglalattre 
jurladlotlon 
"TlM  Admtolstrator,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  may  reltoqulsh  to  the  StoU 
in  which  any  Unds  or  interests  therein  un- 
der his  superylslon  or  control  are  slt\iated, 
such  measure  of  laglslatlve  Jurisdiction  over 
guch  lands  or  infests  as  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish concurrent  Jurisdiction  between  the 
PMersl  Government  and  the  State  concerned. 
Such  parttel  relinquishment  of  leglslaUve 
Jurtadlctton  ahaU  be  Initiated  by  filing  a  no- 
tice thenof  with  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
concerned,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may 
be  preecrlbed  by  the  laws  of  such  StaU,  and 
ft<*ii  take  effect  upon  acceptance  by  such 
State."; 

(3)  by  Inasrtlng  Immsdlately  after  the  first 
ttnte"i»  In  subaectton  (a)  of  ssctlon  S012 
thereof  the  foUowtog:  "Any  lease  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  organisation  may  be  made  without 
ngard  to  the  provisions  of  ssctlon  9700  ot  the 
Rensed  Statutes  (41  U.S.e.  S) .  Notwithstand- 
ing section  331  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  leglaUtlve 
bran^  of  the  Oovertunent  tar  the  fiscal  year 
^nAtng  June  30,  IWS.  and  for  other  pur- 
posse',  approved  June  SO.  1983  (40  UB.C 
808b) .  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  lease 
w»»<t«  pursuant  to  this  eubeeetlon  to  any 
public  or  nonproAt  crganlaatloa  may  provide 
for  the  matotenance.  protectloo.  or  restora- 
tion, by  the  leeeee.  of  the  property  leased,  as 
a  part  or  aa  of  the  oonsldM«tlcai  for  the 
lease.  Prior  to  the  execution  of  any  sxKsh  lease, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  appropriate  pub- 
lic notice  of  his  Intention  to  do  so  In  the 
newspaper  of  the  community  In  which  the 
lands  or  buildings  to  be  leased  are  located."; 
und 

(3)  by  Inserting  \n  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
"SOOT.  Partial  relinquishment  of  legislative 

Jurisdiction." 
Immediately  after 

•5008.  Property  formerly  owned  by  the  Na- 
tional Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
BoMlers.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  6063(a)  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  medical  schooU"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  material  contained  to  parentheses,  and 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  oloee  par- 
enthesis the  words  "or  medical  schools  or 
clinics". 
TTTLK        IV— iiiacaU.AN«OUa        AifltNIV 

MBTTS   TO  TVtLM   38.   UNITKD   8TATBS 

COOS 

Sac.  401.  Section  aSOlb)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 


3.  1074"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June 
80.  197r'. 

Sk.  403.  (a)  Section  384  of  title  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  is  amended  by  ineertlng  imme- 
diately after  the  words  "telephones  tor"  the 
f (blowing:  "nonmedical  directors  of  centers, 
hospitals,  independent  clinics,  domldUarlee, 
and". 

(b)  Ihe  table  of  sections  at  the  begJining 
of  ehH;>ter  3  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"234.  Telephone  service  for  medical  ofBcera." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"234.  Telephone  service   for  medical  officers 
and  faculty  directors.". 

(c)  The  catchline  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion 334  of  such  title  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  word  "officers"  the 
words  "and  facility  directors '. 

Sk.  403.  (S)  Section  S41  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  "$3.S0"  and 
Inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  "84.60"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  "86"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "88"; 

(3)  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  "87.60"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "810";  and 

(4)  inserting  immediately  after  the  words 
"veteran  of  any  war"  the  following:  "or  of 
service  after  January  31,  1066". 

(b)  Section  844(b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  and  insert- 
ing to  Ueu  thereof  "86  per  centum". 

(c)  Subsections  (a)(1),  (b)(3),  and  (d) 
of  section  S036  of  such  title  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "60  per  centum"  wherever  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"86  per  centum". 

(d)  Section  6038  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  and  tns«t- 
Ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "88  per  centum". 

TITLE  V — BTPICnVK  DATK8 
Sac.  SOl.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
become  effective  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  foUowlng  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  that  sections  106  and  108  shaU 
be  effective  on  January  1,  1971,  and  section 
303  ShaU  become  effective  beginning  the  flist 
pay  period  foUowlng  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pireeldent.  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment la  the  result  of  extensive  negotia- 
tions between  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  two  bodies  and  rep- 
resents, in  my  opinion,  an  appropriate 
and  effective  accommodation  of  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  bUl  as  passed  by 
the  two  Houses. 

Ttie  bUl  retains  the  basic  provisions 
and  phlloflophles  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  a  few  exceptions  which  I  will 
point  out  subsequently,  after  I  have  out- 
lined the  basic  provisions  in  the  com- 
promise version  now  before  us. 

3X71CMAST    or    COMPBOMIBX    VKSSIOM 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans  Health 
Care  Expansion  Act  of  1972  Is  deslgnfld 
to  launch  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  the  most  compretiensive  series  of 
medical  reforms  in  Its  42-7ear  history, 
'nils  far-ranging  measure  calls  for  ex- 
penditures over  5  years  of  $497  millicMi — 
$85  million  of  It  tn  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  describe 
in  more  detail  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  compromise  version. 

First,  as  In  the  Senate  amendment, 
new  emphasis  Is  to  be  placed  upon  treat- 
ing the  patient  as  part  of  a  family  unit, 
not  as  an  Isolated  Individual  removed 
from  any  fsunlly  or  social  setting.  This 
Is  particularly  essential  for  patients  un- 
dergoing psychiatric  treatmt;2it.  but  In 
addltkJD,  total  care  of  a  physically  dis- 


abled veteran  also  may  require  that  his 
fUnUy  be  fully  oriented  on  tbe  pbUoao- 
phy,  goals,  and  achievements  of  bis  re- 
habilitatioQ  procram.  The  bill  thus  au- 
thorizes brlncioc  key  family  membos 
to  VA  hospitals  for  such  (Hrlentatlcn. 

It  also  stresses  home  health  care  pro- 
grams under  which  mobile  teams  will 
train  famines  to  care  for  patients  ao  they 
can  be  released  from  the  hospital  sooner 
and  removed  from  the  debilitation  and 
stagnatlOQ,  at  Institutiocal  life.  This 
could  In  many  cases  pitivide  more  com- 
passionate, more  effective  and  far  more 
economical  care. 

Second.  An  estimated  204,808  veterans 
with  80  percent — compromised  from  50 
percent  In  the  Senate  amendment — or 
more  service-connected  disabilities  are, 
for  the  first  time,  made  eligible  for  VA 
outpatient  care  and  medicines  (including 
by  fee  or  contract)  for  all  their  non-aerv- 
ice-connected  disabilities  regardless  of 
their  firiRnfiiaJ  status  or  a  future  need  for 
hospitalization.  At  present,  only  those 
with  100-perc«it  service-connected  dis- 
abilities are  provided  such  total  care. 
The  annual  cost  of  this  expanded  pro- 
gram is  estimated  at  $13.5  mUIioQ. 

Third.  As  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, some  150.000  peacetime  veterans 
who  are  suffering  from  non-aervice-con- 
nected  d1sa3t»U1tien  and  are  unable  to 
afford  private  care  will,  for  the  first  time, 
be  eligible  for  VA  hospital,  nursing  home 
and  certain  outpatient  care  under  regu- 
lar VA  eligibility  requirements.  These  are 
veterans  whose  service  ended  prior  to 
April  6,  1917,  and  those  who  served  be- 
tween November  12,  1918,  and  December 
6,  1941.  or  between  January  1,  1947,  and 
June  27,  1950.  The  VA  estimates  the  an- 
nual cost  at  $6.9  million. 

Fourth.  Also  for  the  fint  time,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  amendment.  282.000 
vetcoraas'  depoidents  not  covered  by  med- 
icare, medicaid,  or  military  medical  bene- 
fits programs  will  become  eligible  for  VA 
medical  care.  They  are  the  wives  and 
children  of  veterans  with  total  and  per- 
manent service-connected  disabilities, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans 
who  died-  from  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. The  annual  cost  is  estimated  to 
be  $16.9  million. 

Fifth.  Both  these  groups — totaling 
432.000  new  VA  health  care  beneficiar- 
ies— and  all  veterans  presently  eligible 
for  VA  hospital  care,  will  also  for  the 
first  time  be  eligible  for  outpatient  care 
If  such  treatment  would  obviate  the 
need  for  hospitalization.  This  outipatlent 
care  may  be  provided  by  fee  or  contract 
where  necessary.  The  estimated  annual 
cost  of  tills  expanded  program  is  $20.18 
million.  Presently,  outpatient  care  for 
veterans  with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities— except  for  100-percent  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans — Is  avail- 
able only  If  they  cannot  afford  hospital 
care — ^thls  is  unchanged  by  the  com- 
promise version — and  only  when  such 
outpatient  care  is  necessary  to  prepare 
for  or  follow  up  on  a  hospitalization. 

Sixth.  The  compromise  version  £ilso 
includes,  with  some  modifications,  the 
basic  Senate  provision  to  establish  a 
sickle  cell  anemia  screening,  counseling 
and  medical  tireatment  progitun.  Under 
the  compromise  version,  the  Administra- 
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tor  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  coau>re- 
bensive  program  of  providing  sickle  cdl 
mymia  screening,  counseling,  treatment 
tod  provision  of  information  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  17  of  title  38.  This 
vould  authorize  the  VA  to  carry  out  aU 
those  programs  included  specifically  in 
tbe  Senate  amendment  for  which  the 
VA  estimated  a  5-year  cost  of  $10  mil- 
lion. Under  the  compromise  vei^ion  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  VA  to  jjro- 
vkie  appropriate  counseling  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  a  spouse  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran, who  was  found  to  have  the  sickle 
cdl  trait.  We  would  assume  that  the  VA 
would  advise  every  black  veteran  receiv- 
ing outpatient  or  inpatient  VA  care  or 
oadergoing  a  VA  physical  examlnatinn 
atiout  the  availability  of  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia screening  under  tills  new  subchap- 

tff. 

The  compromise  version  also  Includes 
authority  for  the  VA  to  carry  out  a  spe- 
cial research  and  training  program  in 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  sickle  cell  anemia  based  upon  screen- 
ing examinations  and  treatment  provided 
ander  the  new  subchapter. 

Seventh.  To  meet  the  needs  of  an  ag- 
ing veterans  population,  the  compromise 
version  permits  veterans  and  ellglhle  de- 
pmclents  to  enter  a  VA  nursing  home 
wtthout  immediately  prior  hospltaliza- 
tioa.  and  raises  the  present  statutory 
minimum  of  4,000  VA  nursing  home  beds 
to  8,000  by  fiscal  1974.  It  also  permits 
veterans  at  VA  expense  to  enter  com- 
munity nursing  homes  without  first  going 
Into  a  VA  hospital  if  such  action  Is  certi- 
fied necesary  for  their  service-connected 
disabilities  by  a  VA  physician,  or  to  en- 
ter directly  from  military  hospitals. 

Eighth.  The  compromise  version  in- 
cludes the  Senate  provision  giving  the 
VA  3  years  to  raise  the  staff-to-patient 
ratio  in  every  VA  service  facility  to  the 
point  where  such  facilities  will  be  com- 
parable on  a  servlce-by-service  basis  with 
otim'  comparable  medical  servloee  In 
faculties  in  the  community.  The  present 
ratio  is  1.5  to  1  in  the  average  VA  gen- 
eral hospital  compared  with  a  2.7  to  1 
ratio  for  the  average  community  hospital 
and  up  to  4  to  1  at  a  university  hospital. 

A  survey  conducted  In  1971  shows  some 
of  the  wide  variations  tiiat  exist  In  staff- 
ing intensity  between  VA  hovitals  and 
oommunity  hospitals.  The  VA  hospitals 
uaed  in  tlie  surv^  ranged  in  size  friHn  188 
liadB  to  1,565  and  contained  5,339  oper- 
ating beds.  The  gross  stoflSng  ratios  in 
VA  hospitals  ranged  frmn  1.19  to  2.49 
employees  per  operating  bed.  The  overall 
ratio  for  the  nine  VA  tiospitals  sur/eyed 
was  1.70  employees  per  operating  bed. 
Since  outpatiait  stafiBng  could  not  ac- 
curately be  separated  from  inpatient 
stafBng  In  several  of  the  hoes^tals,  all 
statistics  were  included  in  the  totaL 

The  community  hospitals  ranged  In 
size  from  130  beds  to  1,063.  The  eight 
community  ho^tals  surveyed  contained 
3.678  operating  beds.  Tbe  gross  stafilng 
ratios  In  community  hospitals  ranged 
fron  2.08  to  4.33  emplc^ees  per  operating 
bed.  The  overall  ratio  for  the  eight  com- 
munity tuM^itals  was  3.23  employees  per 
operating  bed. 

Overall,  the  community  hospitals  were 


staffed  almost  2  to  1  orer  VA  hoQltals. 
The  overall  occupancy  rate  of  the  VA 
hosiritais  sunreyed  vafe  80  parecnt  com- 
pared to  as  peroent  for  th»  conmiunlty 
hospitals.  Percentagewise,  the  VA  utiliaes 
almost  three  times  as  many  volunteer 
and  other  noniwdd  productive  w(»icers  as 
the  community  hospitals.  This  amounted 
to  6^  pereent  over  the  paid  VA  hos- 
pital comUned  staffs.  When  the  unpaid 
personnel  are  added  to  the  paid  staff, 
the  overall  VA  ratio  rises  from  1.70  to 
1.81.  llie  oommunity  hospital  nJsio  rises 
from  3.as  to  3 Jl. 

A  survey  of  nunring  servloe  statistics 
Illustrates  that  community  hospitals  are 
staffed  for  nurslnc  peraoDnel  on  the  aver- 
age about  twice  as  well  numerieaJly  as 
VA  hospitals.  Tbe  cumulative  avwages 
showed  VA  hosiHtals  have  one  nundng 
emjTioyee  to  evnry  1.8  beds  while  com- 
munity hospitals  In  the  survey  have  one 
nursing  employee  to  every  one  bed.  It 
Is  important  to  note  that  staXIbig  of 
nursery,  labor,  and  delivery  rooms  In 
oommunity  hosi^tals  was  not  Ineludad  in 
taieae  figures  because  VA  hospitals  do  not 
have  these  aervlees. 

Itforeov^.  the  study  showed  that  com- 
munity hoMtais  have  approximate 
twice  as  many  registered  nurses  p«-  bed 
as  VA  hospitals.  It  should  be  remembered 
however  that  special  duty  nurses  In  the 
community  hofq^itals  are  not  part  of  the 
hospital  staff,  unlike  the  VA. 

The  following  charts  show  the  three 
basic  tours  that  all  hospitals  use.  The 
statistics  gathered  show  the  average  VA 
hoBi^tal  nursing  unit  was  33  beds  and  the 
average  community  hospital  nursing  unit 
was  30  beds.  For  the  total  Nursing  Serv- 
ice, personnel  were  assigned  as  follows: 
at.t.  Nnsaura  PosomfK. 

DAT  TOOK,  KVSNIWO  TOT7S.  AMD  mOHT  TOITB 

(Ih  percent) 
Veterans'  Admlnlstrstlaii :  84,  30.  and  18. 
Ck>mmunlty:  67.  36,  and  17. 

This  chart  and  the  survey  data  show 
that  the  day  tour  was  staffed  almost  50 
percent  better  per  nursing  unit  in  com- 
munity hospitals  than  VA  hospitals.  The 
evening  tour  in  cunmunity  hospitals  was 
staffed  twice  as  well  as  the  VA  hospitals, 
and  the  night  tour  was  staffed  a  littie 
less  than  twice  as  well  in  the  ccHnmunity 
hospitals. 

In  terms  of  niunbers  of  nursing  person- 
nel, for  the  night  shift  the  VA  ho«>itals 
surveyed  had  an  average  2  J  nursing  per- 
sonnel per  unit  in  the  hospitals  surveyed 
for  7-day  coverage.  The  community  hos- 
pitals averaged  5.2  nursing  pers(Hinel  per 
unit. 

Regarding  the  evening  shift,  the  com- 
munity hospitals  used  more  of  their  staffs 
than  did  the  VA  hospitals — 26  percent 
versus  20  percent.  By  contrast,  the  VA 
staffed  its  day  shift  with  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  available  staff  than  commu- 
nity hospitals — 64  percent  versus  57  per- 
cent. The  night  shift  was  about  the 
same — VA  16  percent  versus  community 
17  percent. 

The  following  chart  shows  registerad 
nurses  by  shift;  the  percentage  asaigned 
to  the  three  shifts  are  In  the  same  ap- 
proximate proportion  as  for  all  nursing 
personnel: 


Ki 
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(In  peroent] 
Veterans'  Administration:   67,  19,  and  14. 
Community:  68.  M.  and  18. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  commu- 
nity howitals  are  staflad  nearly  three 
times  as  well  In  X-ray  onito  as  VA  hos- 
pitals. This  is  in  part  attributable  to  tiie 
fact  that  community  hospitals  tend  to 
use  scheduled  staff  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends rather  than  to  use  callback. 

I  think  tiiis  stiidy  and  the  figures  I 
have  dted  quite  dearly  demonstrate  tha 
tsrpes  <A  startling  staffing  disparltlas  that 
exist  today  between  VA  and  community 
hospitals. 

TiM  compromise  version  includes  in 
section  201  a  provision  which  is  modeled 
upon  section  3  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 748  as  passed  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously and  section  201  of  the  Senate 
amendment  of  HJl.  10880  whleh  would 
have  added  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
present  section  4101  of  title  38.  In  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  revised  subsection 
'b)  of  House  Joint  Resolution  748  and 
the  proposed  new  subsection  (e)  in 
H.R.  10880  as  passed  by  the  Senate  hava 
been  blended  together  in  a  revised  sub- 
section (b)  Included  in  the  compromise 
version,  the  revised  subsection  (b^  In 
section  4101  expands  tlie  primary  func- 
tion of  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  to  include  assisting  In  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  health  care 
manpower  in  order  to  meet  national 
needs  in  addition  to  meeting  the  hospital 
needs  of  veterans. 

The  provision  stresses  the  development 
and  establishment  of  new  health  ca- 
reers, interdisciplinary  approacbes  and 
career  advancement  opportunities  and 
directs  the  VA  to  carry  out  a  major  pro- 
gram for  the  recruitment,  tzatnlng  and 
employment  within  the  VA  of  veterans 
with  medical  military  oecupational  spe- 
cialties. Such  veterans  would  train  to  be- 
come and  serve  as  physicians'  assistants, 
dentists'  assistants,  and  twIfiTJ  techni- 
cians, and  the  VA  Is  charged  in  the 
compromise  provision  with  the  re^xmsi- 
blltty  to  advise  all  veterans,  and  aerv- 
Icemen  about  to  be  discharged,  with  such 
MOS's  of  the  opimrtunities  for  training 
and  employment  In  the  VA. 

Tenth  To  facilitate  employment  of 
veterans  as  physicians'  asslstanta  by  the 
VA.  tile  comitromise  versian  provldas 
that  they  be  eiiglUe  for  fuU-tlme  OI  bUl 
benefits,  just  as  medical  Interns  and  res- 
idents are  now,  while  they  receive  on- 
job  training  In  the  VA. 

Eleventh.  The  compnunlse  version  in- 
cludes the  Senate  provlsian  direettng  the 
VA  to  take  steps  to  assure  that  all  VA 
hospitals,  dconlclllarlBB,  and  other  med- 
ical facilities  are  resistant  to  earth- 
quakes and  other  natural  disasters.  Ilia 
Administration  is  Instructed  to  preacriba 
constructian  standards  on  a  State  or  re- 
glcnial  basis — based  on  a  survey  of  per- 
tinent State  and  local  onUnaaoes,  build- 
ing costs,  and  climatic  and  seismic 
conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  conseouencea 
of  a  number  of  natural  disasters  within 
recent  years  has  pointed  to  the  need  for 
stricter  safety  standards  tn  the  construe- 
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lion  and  rnain****"^*^  o<  VA  faculties. 
I  r«fer  to  the  disastrous  loss  of  llvee  due 
to  earthquake  damage  at  San  Fernando, 
Calif.,  closely  followed  by  a  tornado  at 
Payettevllle,  N.C.,  in  early  1971.  Also,  a 
number  of  veterans  lost  personal  effects 
at  both  plaoee  and  at  VA  facilities  at 
Oulfport  and  BOoxl.  Miss.,  straek  by 
Hurrieane  Gamine. 

Twelfth.  The  compromise  verelcaa  in- 
cludes the  Senate  provision  authorizing 
rrtmbttreement  for  such  property  losses — 
retroacUve  to  January  1,  1»71,  whereas 
reimbursement  from  such  national  dis- 
asters imder  present  law  Is  limited  to 
property  destroyed  by  fire. 

Thirteenth.  The  compromise  version 
Includes  all  of  the  Senate  provisions  re- 
garding overtime  smd  ]M-emlum  pay  for 
registered  nurses  employed  within  the 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  benefits  provided  with  respect  to  on 
call  pay  are  unprecedented  within  the 
Pe<la«l  service,  as  are  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  overtime  pay  for  holidays 
and  Sundays.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  adc^Jtion  of  these  provisions  and  hope 
that  they  will  lead  the  way  toward  simi- 
lar, more  equitable  benefits  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Fourteenth.  The  compromise  version 
includes  the  Senate  provisions  directing 
that  at  the  least  the  VA  maintain  an 
average  of  98,500  operating  beds  in  any 
fiscal  year  and  maintain  an  average  daily 
patient  census  of  no  less  than  85,500  in 
any  fiscal  year,  rather  than  only  in  fiscal 
year  1973  as  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Fifteenth.  The  compromise  version 
also  includes  Senate  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  anthorlaation  to  cede  concinrent 
Jurisdiction  over  VA  lands  to  a  State, 
with  respect  to  reimbursement  of  certain 
medical  expenses — a  very  similar  provi- 
sion also  was  included  in  the  House  bUI — 
for  assistance  to  veterans  medical  pro- 
grams In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines ; 
for  the  aiHMintment  at  a  director  of  op- 
tometry— the  House  bill  provided  for  a 
chief  of  optometry  service;  and  for  coi- 
tral  administration  of  medical  resident 
and  intern  programs — previously  [>assed 
by  the  House  in  a  separate  bill. 

Sixteenth.  The  compromise  version  in- 
cludes two  provisions  which  appeared 
neither  In  the  House  nor  Senate  version: 
To  authorlie  the  Administrator  to  make 
contributiODS  to  local  authorities  for  the 
ooBstruction  of  traffic  controls,  road  im- 
provements or  other  devices  adjacent  to 
VA  medical  facilities  when  deemed  neces- 
sary for  safe  access — a  provision  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1973  VA  appropriation 
item:  and  to  bacrease  the  rates  for  VA 
payments  to  State  veterans  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  and  to  make  such  pay- 
ments In  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  post- 
Korean  ccoafUct. 

SeventecDth.  The  compromise  version 
includes  a  provision  from  the  House  bill 
dealing  with  the  outside  employment  of 
VA  nuTBas,  dentists,  and  physicians  as  a 
new  section  4108  in  title  38.  The  provision 
was  modified  from  the  version  in  the 
House  bill.  The  compromise  version  in- 
cludes hi  section  304 fa)  provisions  com- 
parable to  those  hMrluded  In  the  House 
bill  In  section  205 (a) — personnel  oA- 
mlnlstratlon — regarding  permissible  out- 
side employment  by  physicians,  dentists. 


and  nurses  appointed  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

With  reapect  to  clause  (1)  of  the  new 
section  4108(a>,  limiting  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  the  medical  care  of 
other  ihan  a  VA  patient,  It  is  Intended 
that  the  present  policy  with  respect  to 
exceptions  to  permit  the  assumption  of 
such  responsibilities,  particularly  by  a 
physician,  would  continue  to  be  applied 
as  follows:  The  Chief  Medical  Director 
would  delegate  to  the  station  director  re- 
sponsibility for  granting  an  exception  so 
that  consulting  services  for  up  to  6 
nKmtbs  would  be  permissible  when  neces- 
sary to  provide  scarce  expertise  to  help 
the  non-VA  community  to  provide  other- 
wise unavailable  services;  and  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  himself  would  continue 
to  approve,  on  a  doctor-by-doctor  basis, 
all  requests  for  exceptions  to  provide 
medical  care  on  a  continuing  basis — tor 
up  to  6  months — when  the  first  situa- 
tion does  not  exist. 

The  basic  concept  ad(H>ted  in  these 
provisions  in  the  compromise  versiOTi  was 
to  make  clear  that  VA  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
were  required  to  be  on  the  job  80  hours 
avery  2-week  pay  period.  The  provisions 
were  carefully  worked  out  with  the  VA 
Department  ot  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
order  to  insure  that  it  would  not  impose 
any  criw>ling  restrictions  which  would 
Impair  the  VAs  ability  to  carry  mi  its 
effective  VA  afflliations  with  medical 
schools.  In  additlMi,  all  of  the  concerns 
which  were  expressed  to  me  by  various 
medical  schools  In  California,  which  I 
included  in  the  Rscoro  in  my  statement 
upon  passage  of  the  Senate  amendment 
on  this  bill,  were  carefully  considered  in 
the  drafting  of  the  compromise  version. 

SKNATS  PROVISIONS  NOT  IN  COMPBOMIBa 

The  compromise  version  does  not  in- 
clude several  provisions  from  the  Senate 
amendment. 


A.  AtJTHORITY  TO  INCKXASX  DtPABTMCKNT  OF 
KEOICtNX  AND  BUROKRT  PAT  SATKS  TO  MEXT 
KBOIONAI.  COMPmriON 

The  compromise  version  does  not  c<hi- 
tain  paragraph  (h) ,  which  section  206(a) 
of  the  Senate  bill  would  have  added  to 
present  section  4107  of  title  38,  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  Administrator  to 
Increase  pay  rates  for  certain  health 
professlmals  employed  under  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  per- 
sonnel system  In  order  to  meet  r^onal 
competition  or  to  attract  such  personnel 
to  remote  VA  stations.  This  provision  was 
deemed  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  March 
28,  1972,  VA  report  stating  that  author- 
ity to  grant  such  exceptions  would  be 
similar  to  authority  already  vested  In 
the  President — and  delegated  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — under  5  VS.C.  6305 
for  which  exception  the  VA  stated  It  had 
not  previously  felt  the  necessity  to  apply, 
and  in  view  of  the  May  16,  1972,  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Coomilsslon  stating 
that  It  would  "give  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic cOTisideratlon  to  any  request  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  may  make 
for  increasing  ssdaries  imder"  the  title  5 
provision. 

It  is  noted  that  the  original  VA  esti- 
mate of  the  aimual  cost  for  such  a  pro- 
vision was  $13  million.  In  view  of  all  of 
the  above,  it  is  suspected  that  if,  as  seems 


to  be  the  case  based  upon  the  cost  esti- 
mate cited  above,  there  U  a  real  need  for 
Increasing  VA  salaries  to  meet  oomi>ett- 
tion.  the  VA  will  request  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  approve  such  increases 
under  the  title  5  provision  and  that,  in 
line  with  Its  assurances  in  the  r^wrt 
quoted  above,  the  CSC  will  grant  such 
approval. 

B.    EXPANDING     OSPAKTMXirr    OP     MXDICINE    AXB 

BTniGBiT  pntaoNim.  btstkm 
The  compromise  version  does  not  in- 
clude various  provisions  in  sections  203, 
204. 205.  and  206  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
would  have  placed  the  position  of  physi- 
cians' and  dentists'  assistant  \mder  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
rather  than  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule— OS.  Regrettably,  the  Civil  Servict 
Commission  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  strongly 
objected  to  such  a  provision.  In  addi- 
tion,  the  ];»ovi8ions  in  section  206(2) 
which  would  have  provided  the  same 
overtime  and  differential  pay  benefits  for 
Ucensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses 
and  nursing  assistants  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration— section  4107 
(t)  (9) — as  for  VA  nurses  were  also  oot 
included  in  the  compromise  version  in 
light  of  similar  such  objections.  It  is  in- 
tended, however,  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  permissible  under  law.  VA  nurses, 
for  whom  overtime  and  premium  pay 
benefits  are  provided  for  the  first  time 
under  title  38  by  H.R.  10880,  and  all  othtf 
VA  nursing  personnel  will  be  treated  at 
nearly  alike  as  possible  for  the  purposes 
of  overtime  and  premliun  pay  benefits. 
In  addition,  it  would  seem  desirable 
for  those  committees  with  jurlsdlctioD 
over  OS  employment  to  review  overtime 
and   premium   p€iy   benefits  imder  the 
General  Schedule  with  a  view  toward 
bringing  them  into  accord  with  the  pro- 
visicaas  in  the  compromise  version  lor 
such  benefits  in  the  case  of  VA  nurses. 
Both  Veterans  Affairs'  Ccnnmittees  have 
devoted  the  most  careful  study  to  make 
such  benefits  as  equitable  and  consistent 
with  practice  in  the  non-VA  medical 
community  as  possible. 

C.    SHAKING    or    VA    BEOS 

The  compromise  version  does  not  con- 
tain the  Senate  provision  which  would 
have  permitted  under  very  restrictive 
cireiunstances  the  sharing  of  certain  VA 
hospital  beds  not  needed  for  the  care  of 
veterans.  The  House  was  adamant  to 
opposltiOTi  to  any  such  provision  ewn 
with  the  very  carefully  drawn  limitations 
Included  in  section  303(a)  (4)  and  (b)  of 
the  Senate  amendmoit. 

D.     INCLtrSION     OP     "ICDKSING     ROME     CA««"    » 
CHAPTSR    IT 

The  compromise  version  does  not  In- 
clude within  the  definition  of  "hospital 
care"  specification  of  "nursing  hfflne 
care"  as  provided  In  section  101  (b)  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  In  view  of  the 
VA  recommendation  that  nursing  home 
care  not  be  considered  a  part  of  hosi^tsl 
care  but  rather  be  added  throurfioat 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  17  as  a  separate 
service  which  could  be  provided.  TW* 
has  been  done  in  the  compromise  versloB. 
The  definitiMi  contained  in  present  sec- 
tion 101(28)  of  "nursing  home  care' 
would  Bpfiy  to  the  provisiwi  of  swh  care 
imder  chapter  17. 
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Kr.  President,  as  the  above  dcacrlp- 
ttsn  should  indicate,  we  believe  we  have 
piodaced  a  nuiet  comprefaOMitve  and 
effective  measure  In  the  compromise  ver- 
jion,  for  which  I  wish  to  reiterate  the 
de«>  appreciation  I  extamaed  earlier 
this  morning  during  consideration  of 
Bouse  Jc^t  Rescdutl(»i  748  for  tbe  efforts 
o<  the  Senate  and  House  coounittees 
leaders  and  their  staffs  who  were  in- 
dta)ensable  to  the  resolution  of  the  dif- 
fermces  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Ur.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
ideasure  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  to  urge  passage  of 
BJt.  10880  as  amended  by  the  House. 
These  amendments  contain  the  compro- 
mtoe  agreement  reached  as  to  the  respec- 
tive versions  of  the  bin  as  passed  by  both 
Houses — originally  reported  In  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  2354. 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  committees,  this 
hill  represents,  I  believe,  an  important 
milestone  in  improving  the  ability  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  deliver 
qutlity  medical  care.  I  particularly  want 
to  commend  the  diligent  work  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CiAKSTON)  who  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  has 
worked  so  diligenUy  to  create  the  final 
bill  we  have  today. 

Briefly,  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1972  would  extend  hos- 
pitalization to  wives  and  children  of 
totally  disabled  service-connected  vet- 
erans and  to  widows  and  children  of 
our  war  dead  and  those  who  have  died 
of  servlce-coniiected  disabilities.  The  bill 
would  also  authorize  out-patient  care  for 
aQ  veterans  and  for  dependents  and 
sorvlvors  previously  mentioned  when  It 
Is  necessary  to  obviate  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization. There  are  provisions  for  a 
Ifiwralization  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tioo  nurses'  pay  for  authorizing  differen- 
tial rates  for  overtime,  night  and  holiday 
and  Sunday  work. 

Ih  the  face  of  continuing  threats  of 
budgetary  cuts  from  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  bill  also  re- 
quires that  Administrator  to  provide  for 
no  less  than  an  average  98.600  operating 
VA  hospital  beds  in  each  fiscal  year,  and 
an  average  dally  patient  census  of  not 
less  than  85.500. 

Nursing  home  care  beds  to  be  (^)er- 
ated  by  the  Administrator  are  Increased 
from  4.000  to  8,000.  To  fmiiier  provide 
for  quality  health  care  and  to  protect 
against  unwarranted  staff  reductions, 
the  bill  provides  for  staff-to-patlent 
ratios  in  VA  medical  »ei  vices  compaitible 
to  that  of  equivalent  services  in  com- 
numlty  facilities. 

The  Health  Care  Act  also  provides  for 
increases  in  the  per  diem  rates  payable 
to  State  soldiers  IxHnes  as  well  as  au- 
thorising the  increase  In  grants  to  State 
h(Hnes  for  construction,  remodeling,  or 
alterations  of  existing  facilities  from 
50  to  65  percent  of  the  total  cost.  A  fur- 
ther added  provision  spedflcally  author- 
ises the  Administration  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  program  of  providing 
sickle  cell  anemia  screeidng.  counseling 
treatment,  and  furnishing  of  relevtmt  in- 
temation  with  respect  to  the  disease. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe,  these  and  the 
other  provislans  of  the  Health  Care  Ex- 
pamdon  Act  of  1972.  which  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $t8J  million  the  first  year, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  fulfilling  our 
responslbOity  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 
I  urge  the  adoptkm  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CRANSTCW.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Tb«  Saoato  awwniliwwt  atilkw  cat  an  al 
Um  Houm  1^11  after  ttva  wiatiUng  etausaaad 
inaerts  »  sutMtttutc.  TM  Houm  lawdea  tron 

Its  iiuiiii. wmnX  «o  tlM  aoMndnMnt  at  ttaa 

Senate,  with  an  amuutmant  wUok  la  a  aob- 
sutut«  for  both  tte  Boom  bU  and  tha  Bu^ 
i^«  .rrutrtrfmofit.  xtk*  (llfler*Doaa  batVMn  tba 
Houae  bUl  and  tba  Senate  amOTMlmant  and 
tlM  aubatltato  agreed  to  in  oonXaraoee  are 
noted  In  the  foUowlng  ouUlae,  ezoapt  tor 
Incidental  cban^M  zaade  naoaaaary  b;  rea- 
son at  agreementa  reached  by  the  conferees 
and  minor  and  clarifying 
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REHABIUTATION  ACT  OF  1972— 
OONFERJSNCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  8395,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRSSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows : 

The  c(Mnmlttee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  8395)  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise 
the  authorization  of  grants  to  States  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  to 
authorize  grants  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  those  with  severe  disabilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
all  the  conferees.        

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Rxcoao  at 
page  35141.  October  2.  1972.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report.  HJl. 
8395.  Mr.  Robert  Humphreys  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambseu.).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  printing 
requirement  on  this  report  be  waived, 
because  it  has  been  printed  as  a  House 
report,  92-1581,  and  that  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  conferees  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  ¥nthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JOXHT  XlKjUrATOaT  SXATXMXNTS   or  TH> 

Comcrrm  or  CoMrBxmcB 
The  managen  on  the  part  of  the  JSenm 
and  tbe  Senate  at  tlM  eentarenee  oc  the  die- 
agreeing  votee  ot  the  two  Booaee  «e  the 
amendaaeat  of  the  Senate  to  the  bm  (HJl. 
8306)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabfltta- 
tion  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  autbortaa- 
tlon  of  granta  to  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation serrlces,  to  autherlae  granta  for 
rehabUltation  servicee  to  thoee  with  arrare 
dlaabUltlee,  and  for  other  purpoees,  aubmlt 
the  following  joint  atetement  to  the  Houae 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  apon  by  the  aanageca 
and  recommended  in  the  •ccompanytng  con- 
ference report: 


A  number  of 
amendment  estabttabed  a 
Derrlcee  Admlnletraitlon  In  ttie 
of  BealUi,  ■dTMBCkm,  and  W«fare.  Tbm 
Hooae  bOl  proiided  that  the  AdjatnlaCraMon 
shall  be  the  principal  aganey  la  the  Depart- 
ment for  carrying  otrt  and  ailMliilKailng 
programe  and  perf  ormteg  eerrleee  ratatad  to 
the  rrtiaMUtatlon  at  bandleapped  IniMvld- 
uals,  aa  authartaed  unAv  the  Aot.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  prodded  that  ttte  Oommle- 
sloner  of  the  Administration  ahall  earry  ont 
and  admlnleter  an  ptogwana  and  dli«et  Um 
performance  of  an  aemeae  for  whleh  an- 
thorlty  Is  prorlded  to  the  Bect^tary  at  BSW 
under  the  Act.  The  conference  agiuauMBt 
adopta  the  prorlslon  of  tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  that  reference  to  the  Beoe- 
tary'a  avtbortty  la  dieted  throughout  tltlee 
I  throogh  TV 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Ho^ 
Mil.  establlahed  within  the  R^abRltetlaB 
Services  AdmlnletratloD  a  DtTlslon  of  Re- 
search. Training,  and  Kraloatlon  to  adminis- 
ter title  IV  of  the  Act.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  Houae  Mil,  ataMlahed 
within  the  DlYlalon  of  Beaeareh.  Ttatnlng, 
and  Evaloatlon  a  Center  for  TlBehncrtogleal 
Aaaessment  and  Application  whleh  la  reapoa- 
slble  for  dereloiJlng  and  a(q>portlng  tnaova- 
tlve  mrthoda  of  apptytng  teehnology  to  re- 
solve rehabilitation  jmibtaBU  tnetntBng  Vbm 
admlnlatratlon  of  RehaMIttatlon  Bnglneer- 
Ing  Beeearch  Otntera.  The  oonfermoe  report 
adopts  the  proTlsloaa  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  both  these  matters.  The  Senate 
amendment  alao  Increaaed  the  number  of 
certain  pereonnel  posltlona  atxthodaed  for 
the  Behahlinatlon  Services  AdmUUatratloa. 
The  conference  agreement  retained  the  Sen- 
ate iffOTlslona  with  an  tmentfmant  that  the 
Aulstant  CommlBelcmer  be  raaponalbla  to  the 
Commlasloner  and  that  such  ftaalitant  Oom- 
mlaaloner  be  of  outstanding  "aclentUe  and 
technical"  rather  than  ''mart teal  or  technloar 
aa  in  the  Senate  amendment  quallfleatlona. 
JohU  tvnMM 
Both  the  Houae  bin  and  the  Senate  aaaend- 
ment  provided  for  }oint  funding  of  rehabUl- 
tation projeeta.  The  provMons  dHtared  In  tiM 
following  wmya: 

The  Hooee  bin  provided  that  any  one  Md- 
eral  agency  prorldlng  fuoda  may  be  dealg- 
nated  to  act  for  all  partletpatlng  agenelaa. 
whereas  the  Senate  amendment  required  ttie 
administering  agency  to  be  the  Faderal 
agency  princlpally  involved.  The  Hooae 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Hooaa 
bin.  authorlaed  joint  funding  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  other  provlalona  of  thla  Act. 
The  Houae  reoedea. 

The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Baaata  amend- 
ment, allowed  a  single  non-Federal  share  re- 
quirement for  projects  being  jolnUy  funded. 
The  Senate  reoedea. 

The  Houm  bill,  but  noS  the  Senate  anand- 
ment,  autborlaed  a  waiver  of  tncoBatatant 
technical  grant  or  oeotraet  lequfc amenta 
where  a  project  la  being  jointly  funded.  The 
confereeoe  report  adapta  a  prorlaSon  acme- 
wfaat  oocapormble  to  a  Houae  provlalaB  oadar 
which,  when  the  prlnetpel  agency  Uivohiad  li 
the  Rehafatlltation  Oervleea  Miiiliilarrattiin. 
It  may  waive  any  grant  or  aootraet  raqulre- 
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mant.  m  daftiMd  by  the  |»wld«ntlsl  ngrHm- 
tloDS.  under  any  l»w  othtr  than  tlil»  Act  U 
tb«  raqulnnvuit  U  inoondstent  wltb  itmllAr 
raqulrenMnts  o(  tbe  admlnlatartng  •c*naT 
ondar  thla  Act. 

Dtflnttioiu 
Tlje  8*n*t«  axnendzMot  defined  the  term 
"cnmlnal  wet"  and  the  term  "public  safety 
officer**,  which  tre  terme  ueed  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  provlelone  deecrlbing  servlcee 
to  be  provided  onder  ttie  State  plan  for  voca- 
tional rehabUttatton.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Indudea  thaee  provtalona  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendatBOt. 

The  HOnee  blU  contained  a  definition  of 
"eraluatton  and  work  adjustment  servlcee". 
The  Seoftte  amendment  contained  a  defini- 
tion for  '**««ltiatkin  of  rehabUltatlon  poten- 
tial" which  waa  almllar,  txoupi  that  a  prorl- 
slon  WM  added  requiring  that  once  m  every 
0O-d»7  pertod  an  aaeeMmant  be  made  to  de- 
tennln*  If  the  individual  undergoing  evalua- 
tion ki  eligible  to  receive  rehabilitation  aarv- 
loee  as  a  handicapped  mdvldual. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Seoate 
amendment  provided  the  same  Federal  share 
for  the  bMlc  program  <80  percent)  and  for 
conatraotkm  of  rehabUlUtlon  faculties,  red- 
eral  aharea  for  other  programs  In  the  Houee 
blU  were  pieacrflMd  In  Individual  sections. 
The  flnnata  amendment  defined  the  term 
"Mderal  share"  for  the  entire  act  (meaning 
86  percent,  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided ) .  The  conference  agreement  provldea 
for  the  80  percent  share  for  the  basic  pro- 
gram except  that  "Ptederal  share"  shall  mean 
90  percent  for  the  purpoaae  of  part  O  (In- 
novation and  expansion  Grants)  of  title  I 
and  for  UUe  IZ. 

The  term  "rebabUltatlon  facility"  Is  simi- 
larly defined  In  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
g^Qi^ta  amendment,  except  that  the  Senate 
amendment  inrlM'V>«  In  the  list  of  provisions 
to  be  provided  In  such  facilities  orientation 
and  mobility  servlcee  to  the  blind.  The  con- 
ference subatttute  retains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Houaa  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment use  the  term  '"eeverely  handicapped  In- 
dividual", but  defined  «uch  term  In  different 
way*  In  the  two  versions.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute drope  the  use  of  this  term  enUrely 
and  refer*  Instead  to  handicapped  individuals 
with  "the  moat  severe  handlcapa".  The  term 
'severe  handicap"  la  i1««<tm«i  in  the  confer- 
ence sTlbatltute  to  mean  a  disability  which  re- 
qulree  mtiltlple  aervtoea  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  reeultlng  from  blindness,  can- 
cer, cerebral  palsy,  cyvtlc  flbrosla.  deafness, 
beart  disease,  hemiplegia,  respiratory  or 
pulmonary  dysfunction,  mental  retardation, 
multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy,  neu- 
rological disorder*  (tnoludlng  stroke  and 
epUapay).  paraplegU.  qnadilplegla  and  other 
spinal  cord  oondltltma.  ren«l  Sallure.  and  an- 
other dlaaMllty.  apectfled  by  the  Commis- 
sioner In  regulatlona  he  shall  prescribe.  In- 
dividuals who  are  not  handicapped  are  not 
eligible  for  service*.  Departmentsa  regulations 
have  allowed  liKllvlduals  without  handicaps 
to  receive  services  under  this  program  by 
obaracterlalng  e\ich  indlvldtials  as  having 
"behavioral  disorders."  The  Conferees  wish  to 
make  clear  that  such  Individuals  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  physical  or  mental  dleabUlty  sh-^iH 
not  be  etlgTble  for  aerTloaa  under  thla  Act. 

The  Senate  amendement  but  not  the  House 
bin  tnclTjded  Indian  tribal  organization  un- 
der the  definition  of  "local  agency."  The 
House  receded. 

The  term  "handicapped  Individual"  was 
defined  tn  the  Senate  amendment  to  menn  an 
Individual  with  physical  or  mental  dlsab'.iu 
which  for  lueh  indtvtduai  eonatltutee  or  re- 
tults  in  a  rubtfantlal  handicap  to  employ- 
ment. The  Houaa  definition  did  not  contain 
the  Italicised  words.  The  conference  substi- 
tute retains  the  Senate  provlalon  with  a  mod- 
ifleatlon  to  apedfy  thai  eligibility  for  com- 
prehenalve  rahahUltatlon  servlcee — for  a  non- 
vocational  goal — la  tied  to  aarTluee  provided 
under  tltlee  other  than  Utle  I. 


CotuoUdated  rthaWitatUm  ploM 
The  BotMe  bUl  provided  that  a  SUte  could 
submit  a  consolidated  rehabilitation  plan  for 
Its  programs  for  vocational  rehabllltattor 
services,  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  poten- 
tial, the  severely  handicapped  and  persona 
with  developmenui  dlaabUltlee.  There  was  no 
comparable  Senate  provlalon.  The  Senate 
recedes  with  amendments  In  conformancf 
with  agreement*  made  in  other  parts  of  thf 
Act,  and  with  the  foUowlng  amendments: 

(1)  The  agency  administering  the  Develop 
menUl    DlsablUtlee    Servloe    an<i    PacUltl^-s 
Construction   Act   must   agree  to  the  con- 
solidated plan; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  may  reject  any  consolidated 
plan;  and 

(3)  The  10  percent  transferability  of  ap- 
propriated funds  Is  deleted. 
Audit 
Section  8  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired grant  recipients  to  keep  such  reconls 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Including 
amounts  and  disposition  of  funds  received, 
and  other  records  to  facilitate  an  effective 
audit.  The  section  authorlaed  access  by  the 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  General  to  any 
books  or  records  pertaining  to  such  granta. 
The  House  had  no  comparable  provlalon.  The 
House  recedes. 

NonduplicatUm 
The  Houae  bill,  with  reqject  to  comprehen- 
sive servlcee.  and  the  Senate  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  basic  program,  required 
that  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  State's 
Vederal  share  there  shall  be  disregarded  any 
portion  of  such  expenditures  which  are  fi- 
nanced by  Federal  funds  and  the  amount  of 
non-Federal  funds  required  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  of  such  Federal  ftinds.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  both  provisions 
and  adds  a  third  provision  taken  from  sev- 
eral other  provisions  of  both  the  House  bill 
and  Senate  amendment  which  provldee  that 
no  payment  may  be  made  from  funds  pro- 
vided under  one  provision  of  the  Act  relaitlng 
to  any  cost  with  respect  to  which  any  pay- 
ment la  made  under  any  other  provision  of 
the  Act. 

VOCATIOM AL    XXHABXlXrATION    8KBVICXS 

OeneroZ  provWons 
Declaration  of  purpose;  autborlaatlon  of 

appropriations 
The  House  bill  states  that  It  Is  the  purpoee 
of  the  title  to  authorize  grants  to  meet  the 
needs  of  handicapped  Individuals,  so  that 
such  Individuals  may  prepare  for  and  en- 
gage In  gainful  employment  to  the  extent 
of  their  capabUltlee.  The  Senate  recedee. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $800,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  W75.000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974  to  assist  States  m  meeting  the 
ccata  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State's  pUn  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The  com- 
parable authorisations  In  the  Hoiue  bill 
were  8800,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  8980.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  •1.100.000,000 
tor  fiscal  year  1075.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  authorizations  In  one  lump  tuxa 
amount  for  both  handicapped  Individuals 
and  severely  handicapped  Individuals  (thoee 
for  whom  the  provision  of  servlcee  Is  more 
costly  and  of  longer  duration)  regardlees  of 
whether  such  mdlvlduals  can  have  an  em- 
ployment objective.  It  provided  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  miist  be 
u**d  for  servloe*  to  the  severely  handicap- 
ped. The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  Senate  amendment  was  8900.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  81,150,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

State  plana 

Both  the  Houae  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt 
of  funda  that  a  State  plan  be  submitted. 
Under  the  House  btU  the  plan  related  to  the 
provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 


loea  while  the  provlaton  at  oomprebenslve  re- 
habllltntkm  aervloaa  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped w*a  eontrolled  by  a  aaparate  State 
plan.  Under  the  Senate  amandmant  the  State 
plan  which  was  reqnlrwl  to  be  anbmltted  an- 
niudly,  oontroUad  the  provlalon  of  both  vo- 
cational rehabilltatloa  aarvloaa  and  compre- 
benitv*  rehabilitation  aervlcea.  The  con- 
ference anbatltute  adopt*  the  atpproach  of  the 
Senate  amandmant. 

The  foUowlng  are  the  ptutloular  dUferanoas 
t>etween  the  State  plan  ^ovlslona  In  the  two 
versions  of  the  bUl: 

(1)  The  Houae  bill  would  permit  the  re- 
quired matching  funds  to  be  provided  only 
by  the  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions 
while  the  Suiate  amendment  wovild  permit 
mmt/»htng  funda  to  be  provided  by  the  Stat* 
and  by  "local  agendee,"  aa  defined  In  aeetfaa 
7(8). 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
State  plan  to  ahow  how  It  propoaea  to  espaod 
and  Improve  aervlcea  to  aavaraly  handlcsfipad 
Indlvlduala.  It  further  provided  that  If  voca- 
tional and  c(»nprehenslve  rehabilitation  aerv- 
lcea could  not  be  provided  to  all  eligible  per- 
sons, the  plan  must  show  the  order  to  be 
followed  In  selecting  thoae  to  whom  inch 
services  wUl  be  provided  and  the  outcome 
and  service  goals,  and  the  time  within  which 
they  may  be  achieved,  for  the  rehabnitatlan 
of  such  Individuals.  Th*  order  of  selection 
was  required  to  place  apedal  emphasis  on 
severely  handicapped  Individuals,  and  oouMi 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  prtortttoa  tor  thaai 
matter*  esUbllshed   by  regulatlona  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Houae  bill  ooatalned  no  ooaa- 
parable  provMon.  The  conference  ^ubatttnti 
follows  the  Senate  amendment,  but  with  the 
following  modifications :  Flrvt,  here  and  eias- 
where  tn  the  rep<»t  referenoee  to  "severely 
handicapped  Individuals"  Is  changed  to  "In- 
dividuals with  the  most  severe  handicap*", 
thus  conforming  to  the  change  Va  deflnttlon 
provided  for  In  the  definition  section.  Second, 
the  requirement  that  an  order  of  aelectloa  be 
shown  Is  made  to  apply  only  to  the  provWon 
of  vocational  rehabOltatlon  aarvloea.  TbM. 
the  requirement  with  reapaet  to  whtX  mart 
be  included  In  the  order  of  aalaetlan  ia  modi- 
fied to  require  that  the  order  of  aalactlon  b* 
determined  on  the  basis  of  serving  first  thcas 
Individuals  with  the  moat  severe  handleapa 
and  that  auch  order  must  be  oonalatent  with 
priorities  In  such  order  of  selection  (whldi 
shall  require  serving  first  thoae  with  the  meal 
severe  handicaps)  eetablUhed  tn  regulatlooa 
of  the  Commtealoner.  By  providing  that  thoae 
with    the   moat    severe   handicaps   be   first 
served,   the   conferees   do    not    Intend   that 
handicapped    individuals    whoae    handicaps 
are  not  the  most  severe  be  excluded  from 
receiving  eeivloea. 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  required  that 
the  State  plan  provide  aasuranoee  that  no 
comprehenalve  rehabilitation  services  will  be 
paid  for  imlees  maximum  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  grant  assistance.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  from  other  sources  to  pay  for  such 
servlcee.  The  Houae  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  substitute 
remalna  in  a  different  clause  the  provision  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

(4)  Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate 
amendment  required  the  State  plan  to  ooo- 
taln  provtslons  relating  to  the  eetablishment 
and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards.  Tb« 
Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House  MU. 
required  such  standards  to  be  consistent  with 
State  licensure  laws  and  regulations.  This  re- 
quirement Is  retamed  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

(5)  The  House  bUl  required  the  State  plan 
to  provide  for  evaluation  of  rehabilitation 
potential,  counseling  and  guidance.  persMJ- 
nel  and  vocational  adjustment,  tramisg. 
maintenance,  physical  restoration,  place* 
meut.  follow-up  and  follow-along  services. 
The  Senate  amendment  requirement  that 
the  plan  provide,  at  a  minimum,  for  the 
provision  of  the  type  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  referred  to  In  the  first  three 
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pengraph*  of  aaetkm  108(a)  (rtfatlBC  to 
the  scope  of  vocational  rahablllftlon  aarv- 
toas).  The  conference  aobatttnta  adopta  th* 
provision  of  the  Senate  amandment. 

(S)  The  Houae  bin  provided  that  aarvloea 
other  than  thoae  referred  to  In  the  ptacadlng 
pcngrapb  may  be  pnnvldad  only  attar  fuU 
oocalderatlon  of  eligibility  for  any  almllar 
benefit  by  way  of  pension,  oompenaatlon,  and 
Insurance.  The  comparable  provision  of  the 
Senate  amrendment  psovlded  that  aarvloea 
other  than  thoae  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
paragraph  may  be  provided  only  after  full 
consideration  of  ellgltdUty  for  almllar  bene- 
fits under  any  other  progranx,  but  provldea 
an  exception  In  the  case  of  aervlcea  q>*elfied 
In  clauaea  (4)  and  (S)  of  aactlon  103(a) 
where  such  consideration  would  delay  the 
provision  of  such  aervioea  to  any  Individual. 
Ihe  conference  substitute  adopt*  the  Senate 
amendment  provision. 

(7)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Inclusion  In  the  State  plan  provlalaaa  relating 
to  admlnlatratlon  of  a  provision  for  the 
satabllshment  of  a  cllmit  advocacy  system  as 
required  by  section  lia.  This  provldoo  of 
the  Senate  amendmant  1*  not  bicludad  In 
the  conference  substitute. 

(8)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
an  individualised  written  rehabOttatloo  pro- 
gram (required  by  section  103)  must  be  de- 
veloped for  ea^  handicapped  Individual  and 
that  vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation services  be  provided  under  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  such  program,  lliere  waa 
no  comparabi*  House  provision.  The  con- 
teence  report  retain*  thl*  provlskm  wtth 
the  addltlcm  of  a  requirement  that  records 
of  the  characteristics  of  each  applicant  will 
be  kept  specifying,  as  to  thoae  Individuals 
who  apply  for  aervlces  under  this  title  or  pur- 
suant to  title  n  and  are  determined  not 
to  be  eligible  therefor,  the  reasons  for  such 
determinations. 

(9)  Under  the  Rouse  bill  State  agencies 
were  required  to  make  such  reports  In  such 
term  and  oontalnlng  such  Information  a* 
the  Secretary  may  require.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  the  same  provision 
and  also  spedfled  that  the  State  agendaa' 
reports  must  spedflcally  Include  periodic 
estimates  of  the  population  of  handicapped 
individuals  Mlglble  for  service*  under  the 
Act.  speclfleatlras  of  the  number  of  such 
individuals  who  win  be  served,  and  the  out- 
come and  service  goals  to  be  achieved  for 
such  Individuals  In  each  priority  category 
established  as  required  In  the  earlier  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  the  service  costs 
for  each  category.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision,  and.  In  addition, 
the  information  required  In  the  new  pro- 
vision referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph 
must  be  in<duded  in  sudi  reports. 

(10)  Both  versions  of  the  btU  required  the 
State  agency  to  enter  Into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  other  governmental  agen- 
cies. The  Senate  amendment,  unllks  the 
House  bill,  made  specific  references  to  vet- 
erans' programs  and  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Thla  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  la  retidned  tn  the  conference 
substitute. 

(11)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
plan  to  give  assurances  that  In  the  provlalon 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  aervlces  under 
the  program  maximum  use  wlU  be  made  of 
public  and  other  vocational  at  technical 
training  facilities  or  other  appropriate  r»- 
souroee  in  the  oommimlty.  The  House  bin 
contained  no  comparalde  provlalon.  The 
House  recedes. 

(13)  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  requirement,  which  had  no  counterpart  in 
the  Rouse  bUl.  which  required  that  special 
consideration  be  given  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  Individuals  whose  handl- 
oapping  conditions  aroee  from  a  dteabUtty 
sustained  in  the  line  of  duty  while  such  In- 
dtvldual  was  performing  as  a  public  safety 
ottoer  and  the  proximate  cause  of  such  dl*- 
sbUity  was  an  apparent  criminal  act  or  a 
bazardous  condition  resulting  from  the  di- 


cer's peiformanoa  at  duty  In  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  enfaroaaaant,  execution,  and 
administration  of  law  or  fire  prevention,  fire- 
fighUng.  or  related  pubUc  safety  aotlvltle*. 
The  conference  substitute  retains  this  pro- 
vision. 

(18)  Tha  Banata  amandmant  required 
statewide  studies  oi  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped Indtvlduata  and  of  how  theae  needa 
may  best  be  met.  with  a  view  toward  the 
relative  need  for  servleee  to  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals. There  was  no  Houae  provtsloD.  The 
House  recedee. 

(14)  llM  Senate  amendment  required  the 
State  plan  to  provide  for  periodic  review  and 
reevaluatkm  of  indlvlduala  placed  in  ex- 
tended employment  to  determine  the  fea- 
slbllHy  of  their  employment,  or  training  tor 
employment  m  the  competitive  labor  market, 
and  that  maximum  effmt*  be  made  to  place 
such  Individual*  in  madx  employment  or 
training.  There  waa  no  comparable  Houee 
provision.  The  conference  report  retains  this 
requlrament. 

(IB)  The  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the 
House  bill,  contalna  In  Its  provisions  requh-- 
ing  consultation  m  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  the  requirement  Uiat  the 
views  of  groups,  as  well  as  of  individuals 
and  of  parents  and  guardians  of  clients,  be 
taken  Into  account.  This  requirement  Is  re- 
tained m  the  conference  agreement. 

(16)  The  House  blU  required  the  plan  to 
provide  for  subsequent  program  evaluation, 
contain  a  clear  statement  of  the  goals  of  the 
services  to  be  provided,  and  that  theee  goals 
be  listed  In  order  of  priority,  and  stated  a* 
much  as  po**tt>le  m  a  form  amenable  to 
quanttficatlon.  The  comparable  Senate  pro- 
vision required  satlafactOTy  aesurancae  that 
such  continuing  studla*.  a*  weU  aa  annual 
evaluations  of  program  effeetlvene**  wUl 
form  the  baals  for  submission  from  ttm*  to 
time  of  appropriate  amendments  to  the  plan. 
The  oonfSrence  report  foUows  the  Senate 
provMon. 

Both  v*r*lon*  require  approval  of  the  State 
plan,  but  the  Senate  amendment  requlree 
that  before  disapproving  a  plan  the  State 
shaU  be  given  notice  and  raaaonaMe  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  Thla  provlalon  la  re- 
tained In  the  ecnlSranoe  anbstttuta. 

The  Senate  amandment.  unlike  the  House 
bin.  permits  the  payments  under  tha  State 
plan  to  be  reduced  rather  than  discontinued 
where  the  plan  Is  changed  without  com- 
pliance with  the  Act,  or  where  there  Is  a 
fafliire  to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  plan. 
The  conference  substitute  retains  this  pro- 
vision. 

mdlvlduaMsed  written  rebabUltatlon 
program 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  Insure  that  the  Indlvldualleed 
written  rehabilitation  program  required  un- 
der section  101  be  developed  Jointly  by  the 
handicapped  individual  and  the  vocational 
rebabUltatlon  counselor  or  coordinator.  Thl* 
understanding  should  include  a  statement  of 
goals  and  other  stated  requirements.  The  In- 
dividual shall  be  atrorded  an  opportunity  to 
review  his  program  annually  and  renegoti- 
ate Its  terms.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103 
required  the  written  program  to  emphasise 
a  vocational  goal  or  objective  for  tha  Indi- 
vidual, and  where  It  Is  determined  that  no 
such  goal  can  be  met,  safeguards  are  required 
to  Insure  that  such  a  determination  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Such  a  determination 
must  be  reviewed  at  least  once  each  year. 
There  were  no  comparable  Houae  provisions. 
This  provision  is  retained  In  the  conference 
report. 
So(^>e  of  vocational  rehabilitation  servleee 

The  House  bill  dealt  with  the  type  of  eerv- 
Icee  that  can  be  provided  under  the  title 
through  a  definition  of  "vocational  rriiablll- 
tation  servloee'*  which  lists  the  aervlcea 
which  may  be  provided.  The  Senate  amend  - 
ment  In  thl*  section  provided  that  vocational 


rehabUtUtloo  aarvloea  provia*d  un4w  the 
Act  are  gooda  and  aeiiloe*  neceaaary  to  ren- 
der a  handicapped  Indl^dual  employahls.  It 

goes  on  to  provide  that  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  goods 
and  servtcee  subaequently  deaorlbed.  "Hie 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  are 
adopted  In  the  conference  report. 

The  differeneea  between  the  Houee  deearlp- 
tlon  of  the  sendees  to  be  provided  az^d  the 
Senate  list  (and  the  conferee  actions)  are 
the  foUowlng : 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  Include*  In  the 
description  of  evaluation  aMTleaa,  exaodna- 
tion,  where  appropriata.  by  a  phyrtutaa 
skilled  in  the  dlagnoels  and  treatmsnt  of 
emotional  disorder*,  or  by  a  llceaaed  paydMd- 
oglst.  The  House  reoedea. 

(3)  The  Houae  bOl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment both  mcloded  eouneellng,  guldanee, 
and  placement  aervtoea.  1%*  Senate  asaand- 
n>ent  aleo  included  referral  and  client  advo- 
cacy aetfloe*.  Referral  *enkiee  are  Ineluded 
In  the  conference  eubatltut*  but  client  ad- 
vocacy services  were  rejaeted. 

(5)  Thm  Houee  bffl  taaehide*  training  aarv- 
Ice*  for  handicapped  IndltMuala  (Including 
personal  and  voeatkmal  sdjiisliitaiit.  books, 
and  other  training  matarlaJa).  The  Senate 
amendment  added  aervlc**  to  the  f  am  tile* 
of  handicapped  Individuals  which  ar*  neces- 
sary to  the  adjustntent  and  rehabilitation  of 
such  individuals.  It  also  provided  that  no 
training  servlcee  could  be  provided  m  Insttto- 
tions  of  higher  education  unleaa  maximum 
effort*  have  been  made  to  secure  grant  ae- 
Blstance  from  other  aourcea  to  pay  for  such 
training.  The  oonferenoe  subetitute  adopta 
the  Senate  provlslona. 

(4)  Both  btlla  mcluded  reatoratlon  aerv- 
lces. The  Houae  bill  refers  only  to  physical 
restoration  services  while  the  Senate  amend- 
ment refer*  to  both  physical  aiMl  mental 
reatoratlon  service*.  Farth«.  the  Senate 
amendment  mcludes  dlagnoel*  and  treat- 
ment for  noental  and  emotional  dlaorders  by 
a  physician  or  licensed  peyehologlst.  "tht 
Senate  amendment  unlike  the  House  bin  m- 
clude*  transplantatloB  and  dialysis  among 
the  ^teclal  services  which  are  available  for 
renal  diaeaaea.  In  each  of  theae  reapects  the 
contesnce  snbstttnte  tnetndas  ths  SsnaSa 
provision. 

(6)  Ihe  Senate  amendment  lists  refaabtU- 
tatlon  teaching  aervlces  and  orientation  and 
mobility  services  for  tha  blind,  and  triaocm- 
munlcatlons.  sensory  and  oUmt  teShnolagleal 
aids  and  devices.  Theae  service*  are  not  re- 
ferred to  tn  the  House  bill.  They  are  included 
In  the  conference  subetitute. 

rifle  I— Basic  VoeatifomaX  IUhaX>Uitatia» 

S«rvioet 

State  aUotmenta 

Both  bills  eontam  fonnulss  for  allottng 
funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  servlcee 
among  the  States.  They  differ  In  that  the 
House  bill  would  allot  on  the  amounts  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  whereas  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  allot  on  the  amounts 
appropriated.  On  this  point,  the  conference 
substitute  adopt*  the  provlslona  of  the  Houae 
bin. 

The  Houae  bm  provided  for  a  minimum 
aUotment  of  83.000.000  whereaa  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  a  minimum  allotment 
of  82.500,000.  The  House  provision  Is  retained 
In  the  conference  substitute. 


Payments  tol 

Both  the  Bouss  blU  and  the  Senate  amand- 
mant provided  fcr  reduaOona  In  aUotmenta 
where  the  State  radueaa  tta  expandlfeuraa 
from  non-Fedata)  aousoaa.  TIM  Houaa  bffl 
uaaa  FT  1980  aa  tha  baaa  year  whateaa  the 
Senate  amendmant  naa*  FT  1873  aa  the  baa* 
year.  Ths  oonlsrenoa  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  smendmsnt  provided  a  1  per- 
cent set  aside  from  Its  State  alloCment  for  aa- 
tabllshlng  and  mamtaming  a  State  advisory 
coxincil.  It  limited  the  amount  whloh  could 
be  expended  for  such  purposs  to  not  more 
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shMi  •IMMO  or  IM*  than  tM.OOO.  Tb*  Sni- 

InnovatUm  and  arpoiutoi*  gmnU 
AUotmanta  to  StatM 
Both  ttM  Bot»«  blU  wul  Xb»  SeoAte  wii«im1- 
rawit  piuiMtod  prognoM  foe  aoAklog  insoT*- 
tlon  and  fTt^"««»"  granta  to  SUtM  under  a 
3t«ta  aUotment  formul*.  Tba  Senate  amexMl- 
inant.  unUlu  tbe  Hoxiae  blU.  prorlded  tbat 
tor  n  1978  and  FT  1874  no  State  ihaU  re- 
i^lve  leas  under  tills  provision  ttian  the 
unount  neoeaary  to  cover  00  percent  of  the 
zotx.  ot  ~iTntt''"'"g  projects  of  this  type  as- 
sisted under  M«tton  4(a)  (3)  (▲)  of  the  Vo- 
cational BebabOltatlon  Act.  This  requlre- 
tnent  Is  quaUftad  In  the  Senate  amendment 
by  a  proTlslon  that  no  suoh  procram  may 
recalve  ■■tftti"-^  under  both  this  Aet  and 
the  Voeational  BehabUltfttton  Aet  for  an  ag- 
gxegate  perUxl  in  motm  of  three  years.  The 
confarenee  siitetltute  reteUM  this  provision 
at   the   Senate   amendment   In   a   separate 

part  O. 

Paymanti  to  States 

TtM  Senste  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bUl.  sotlMirlMd  the  BeereUry  to  require  that 
up  to  80  peroant  of  eaeh  SUte's  allotment  be 
expended  only  tn  oonneetkm  with  projects 
which  he  has  first  approved.  This  provision  la 
retained  tn  the  oonfnanee  subettttite. 

The  Banste  amendment,  but  not  the  Bouse 
bill.  spedBed  that  pragnuns  to  InttUte  or 
»,rp«TM<  Bervtees  to  severely  handicapped  In- 
dtvtdnala  qnaltty  for  aeetetanne  under  this 
procram.  The  oonfereooe  substitute  adopts 
this  proTlalon  exoepC  that,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  mataneas  tn  this  report,  the  reference 
to  "severely  handicapped  individuals-  Is 
modified  to  refer  to  Individuals  wtth  the 
meet  asver*  bandloapr*.  Further,  tfae  Senate 
amendment  In  deePilMnB  the  type  of  handi- 
capped Indlvlduala  who  may  be  assisted  pro- 
vides that  such  Mrrtoee  be  made  available 
partleulsrly  to  haadleapped  Individuals  who 
are  poor.  The  House  bill  did  not  contain  this 
quallflcatkm.  It  Is  Indnded  in  the  oonf  erence 
subeUtute. 

The  Hanse  hlU  provided  that  fxmds  ap- 
proprteted  tor  theae  granU  shall  remain 
available  through  June  SO,  197tt.  "Hie  Senate 
mjtLmtt^mmnt.  cUd  Bot  ooDtaln  thls  provlskm. 
The  Senate  recedee. 

SMlwrtton  of  nhaibiMaikm  pofenftaZ 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  special 
emphasis  through  part  C  of  title  I  on  the 
provision  of  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  servlcee  to  severely  hazuU- 
capped  Individuals  by  means  of  a  16-p«roent 
aet  aside  of  title  I  approjwlatlone  for  supple- 
mentary funding  for  the  provision  of  such 
servlcee  to  severely  handicapped  Individuals. 
The  term  "severely  hanrtViapped  individuals" 
in  the  Senate  amendment  referred  to  thoee 
persons  for  whom  services  are  appreciably 
more  coetly,  and  of  appreciably  greater  dura- 
tion '■>'»"  those  provided  to  the  average 
client.  Supplementary  funds  under  part  C  of 
title  I  would  be  "triwered"  when  the  cost  of 
providing  services  to  a  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual exceeded  300  percent  of  the  average 
cost  of  servlcee. 

Part  O  of  title  I  In  the  Senate  amendment 
««8  dropped  in  favor  of  providing  In  the 
basic  programs  State  idan  that  those  with 
the  most  severe  handloqia  would  be  served 
first  under  the  basic  program  of  vocational 
rehabUltatlon  services. 

The  House  bill  proelded  a  separa.  title  to 
authorise  grants  to  Blatas  to  aariat  them  In 
evaluatii^  the  rehahtUtaktoci  potential  of 
haadteapped  and  dtaadvantagad  Individuals, 
tneluding  the  vncstlnaal  arttlnation  and  work 
adtustmant  of  dlsadvantaBad  Indtrlduals.  The 
Senate  amandment  hMorporatsd  the  eonoept 
of  evaluating  rehahlUtatlon  potantUl  into 
the  basic  State  program  for  labaMlltatlon 
servioas  as  a  mandatory  asrviee  under  that 
progiaaix.  bwt  dM  not  authorise  a  facial  ixo- 
gram  for  disadvantaged  individuals.  The 
House 


r«le  // — comprehentfoe  nhaWttation 
»ervic€9 
Purpose 
The  House  bill  authorized  a  new  title  m  to 
provide  grants,  supplemental  to  title  I  grants, 
to  assist  States  to  develop  plans  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  severely  handicapped 
(defined    as    tboee    for    whom    an    employ- 
ment objective  Is  not  feasible).  Ixtcludlng  an 
assewment  of  the  disability  and  of  rehabili- 
tation potential,  training  of  speciallaed  per- 
sonnel, and  research.  There  was  no  compara- 
ble Senate  provision,  although  the  Senate  did 
provide  for  the  provision  of  rehabilitation 
services  to  those  for  whom  employn^nt  Is  not 
feasible,  limited  to  no  more  than  10^  of  title 
I  appropriations.  The  Senate  recedee  to  the 
approach  of  the  House  conUined  In  a  new 
title  n,  as  described  below  and  Includes  the 
House  declaration  of  purpose. 
Authorizations 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  WO  mnilon  fc*  FT  1973,  MO  mlUlon 
for  FT   1974,  and   MO   million  for  FT   1976 
to  carry  out  the  purpoees  listed  above.  The 
Senate  amendment  earmarked   15%   of  the 
title  I  appropriation  for  services  to  severely 
handicapped    Individuals     (defined    in    the 
Senate  amendment  to  mean  thoee  for  whom 
the  cost  of  providing  servlcee  Is  more  than 
double  the  average)  or,  if  greater,  $136  mU- 
lion  for  FT   1973   and  $173  million  for  FT 
1974. 

(I)  The  House  bill  bases  State  allotments 
on  population,  adjusted  to  reflect  relative  per 
capita  Income,  wtth  a  minimum  of  $60,000 
per  State.  The  conference  agreement  adopts 
a  minimum  of  $150,000  per  State  which  was 
the  mtolmum  m  part  C  of  title  I  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
not  more  than  10%  of  the  total  funds  allotted 
to  a  State  under  title  I  shall  be  expended 
for  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  for 
non-vocational  goals.  The  House  bUl  did  not 
open  the  basic  title  I  program  to  non -em- 
ployment objectives,  but  did  allow  the  en- 
tire title  tn  anotment  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

(S)  The  conference  agreement  calls  for  a 
project  grant  program  Instead  of  a  formula 
grant  program  In  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
appropriations  for  the  program  do  not  ex- 
ceed tao.ooo.ooo. 

St»te  plan 
The  House  bill  stated  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  grants  under  title  m  that  the  State 
must  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan. 
"The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
to  receive  funds  for  FT  1973  under  this  Act, 
a  State  must  submit  within  180  days  after 
the  date  at  enactment  an  amendment  to  its 
pbui.  submitted  to  the  Secreitary  under  sec- 
tion 101  or  section  5  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  which  includes  a  provlalon 
erf  oomprehenalve  rehabilitation  ser  vices, 
that  such  a  program  will  be  Included  In  the 
section  101  i^an  submitted  each  subsequent 
year,  and  that  servlcee  to  homebound  and 
Institutional  Individuals  be  among  the  serv- 
ices that  State  must  demonstrate  It  has  con- 
sidered." 

The  Hotise  recedes. 

Federal  share 
The  House  bill  and  the  conference  report 
stipulate  that  the  Federal  share  for  this  title 
will  be  90%.  The  House  bm  Included  a  pro- 
vision that  expenditures  by  a  political  sub- 
division shall,  subject  to  limitations,  and 
oondttlona  as  prescrtbod  by  regulations,  be 
regarded  as  State  expetidltures.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Definition 


•nie  House  bin  defines  "sevwrely  handi- 
capped IndlvldTials"  to  mean  any  Individual 
who  has  a  disability  so  sertous  that  It  limits 
substantially  his  ability  to  function  tn  his 
fMnlly  and  community  and  who  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  Improve  his  ability  to 


Hve  Independently  If  provided  wtth  compre- 
hensive rehsbUltatlon  services. 

The  Senate  amendment  defines  severely 
handicapped  In  terms  of  the  coat  and  dura- 
tion of  the  servlcee  reqvUred  to  enable  to  hi- 
dlvldual  to  engage  In  gainful  employment, 
ot  his  ability  to  function  normaHy  and  Inde- 
pendently In  his  family  or  community. 

The    conference    report,    as    stated   earlier 
In  this  statement,  does  not  use  the  term  "se- 
verely handicapped  Individual".  Instead,  for 
purpoees  of  this  title  only,  it  defines  the  term 
••rehabilitation''  to  mean  the  goal  of  achiev- 
ing, through  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services,  substantial  ability  to 
live    Independently    or    function    normally 
with  his  family  or  community  on  the  part  of 
a  handicapped  individual  who  Is  not  capable 
of  achieving  a  vocational  goal. 
Special  projects 
The  House  bill  taut  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment  authorlaes   10%.  but  not  more  than 
$600,000.  of  sums  appropriated  under  title 
m  to  be  uaed  by  tha  Secretary  for  special 
projects    for   rtasareh.    demonatration.   and 
training    relating   to   the   rababllltatlon   of 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  Tbs  eon- 
ference  report  adopU  tb*  Horoae  provlsloa. 
Special  reOenU  regponHbiUtUt 
Declaration  of  purpoaa 
The  Houaa  bill  but  not  the  Sanata  amead- 
ment  contained   a  declaration  of  purposss 
which  llatad  existing  Federal  reaponalbilltlai 
in  reaaarch,  training,  damonstratlans,  and 
other  projects  and  cited  the  new  canters, 
commissions,  and  sei-tloee  authcrlaed  as  naw 
respooaibllltles.   This   provision   is   retained 
In  tha  conference  agreement  as  modifled  to 
reflect  the  contents  of  the  title. 
Oranta  for  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facllltlee 
Both  the  House  biU  and  the  Senate  amand- 
ment contained  provision  for  Federal  grants 
for  the  construction  and  Initial  stalling  of 
rehabilitation  facilities.  The  provisions  were 
substantlaUy    the    same    except    that    the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  House  bill  were  $88.00.000  for  FT  1973. 
$46,000,000  for  FT  1974,  and  $58,000,000  for 
FT  1978,  while  the  Senate  authcrlaed  $38,- 
000,000  for  FT  1973,  $40,000,000  for  FT  1974, 
and  $46,000,000  for  FT  1978.  The  conference 
report  adopts  the  authorization  In  the  Sen- 
ate   amandment.    The    Senate    amandment 
grouped  m  section  313  aU  grant  and  contract 
requirements  Including  those  appUcahla  to 
construction.  This  pattern  Is  followed  to  the 
conference  agreement. 
Vocational  training  services  for  handicapped 
individuals 
The  conference  report  authortasee  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  provide  vocational 
training  services  to  handicapped  individuals 
In  the  amo\mts  of  $80,000,000  for  FT  1978: 
$88,000,000  for  FT  1974;  and  $40,000,000  for 
FT    1975.   Thla  provision   diflerB   from  the 
House  biU  tn  that  the  aothorlaatlan  for  this 
purpose  In  the  House  bill  was  combined  with 
the  authortaation  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties under  rehabUltation  facilities  hnprove- 
ment;  it  la  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision. 
The  conference  report  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  pay  90  percent  of  the  coat  of 
training  services  to  handicapped,  especially 
thcae  wtth  the  moat  severe  haadieaps.  In 
rehabilitation  fadlltlee.  to  Include  occupa- 
tional  skUl  training,  work  evaluation  and 
testing,  provision  of  tools  and  equipment, 
job  tryouts,  and  payment  of  mtik3j  allow- 
ancea.  Allowancee  may  not  ba  paid  to  an 
Individual  for  more  than  two  years  and  shall 
not  exceed  $30  per  week  plus  $10  for  ea^ 
dependant,  or  $70.  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 
Qrants  may  be  made  only  if  the  project's 
purpoee  le  to  prepare  the  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual for  gainful  employment;  If  thoae  to 
be  trained  are  deemed  suitable  for  such  pur- 
pose by  the  State  agency;  If  the  full  range  of 
training  sarvlees  Is  available  to  aU;  and  It 
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AS  project  meets  other  requlremanti  tha 
ffjfftntmuma  may  praaertba.  Thla  prorlalon 
40ers  from  the  Senate  amendment  ha  that 
«odCT  the  Senate  amendment  the  Federal 
tfiare  would  be  86  percent  rather  than  90 
mgnmat.  It  dUfers  from  the  House  bill  In 
^«t  (1)  the  projects  muat  ha  dealgned  to 
provide  vocational  training  serrlceB  eape- 
daUy  to  the  sevwely  handicapped.  (2)  under 
Uks  House  bin  the  allowance  may  not  exeeed 
108  a  week,  and  (3)  the  House  phrase  "fitness 
to  engage  in  a  remunerative  occupation"  Is 
replaced  by  the  phrase  "capacity  to  engage  In 
gainful  and  suitable  employment". 

The  coDfarenoe  report  also  authorises  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  to  Improve  managemant  affac- 
tivensM  and  other  aasistanca  to  improve  the 
operation  of  such  faciUttas.  but  prohibits 
grants  being  used  for  construction. 

Mortgage  insurance  for  rehabilitation 

faciUtlaa 
Both  the  BOoaa  bUl  and  tha  Senate  amend- 
msnt  contalnad  provlrtoas  for  mortgage  In- 
turance  covvrtng  tha  cooatroetlon  of  r^abfll- 
tatlon  fadlltlaa.  Tha  Hooae  bUl,  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  stated  It  would  be  the 
parpose  of  the  provision  to  asstat  and  en- 
ooarage  the  provMon  of  urgently  needed 
taeilttles  for  programs  for  the  baadlcappad. 
The  confereooa  subatttota  contains  the 
House  declaration. 

The  Senate  amandment  authortnd  inaur- 
aaoe  for  rehat>flttatlon  faefiltlas  whareaa  the 
House  bUl  authorised  Insurance  for  multl- 
parpoae  rehaMlitatlon  faeUities.  Tha  coofar- 
enoe  agreement  adopts  tha  Senate  provision. 
Tha  Senate  amandmants,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  requlrsa  tha  Baeretary  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  HOoslng  and  Urban 
Development  to  carrying  out  this  section. 
This  provision  la  retained  to  the  coaitnaat 
igisement. 

The  House  bill  authorized  100  percmt  of 
Uie  mortgage  to  be  Insured,  but  i>rovided  that 
tbe  mortgage  may  not  tovolve  a  prtnctpal  ob- 
ligation to  axoeaa  of  $380,000  and  may  not 
■ceeed  90  percent  of  replacement  coats.  The 
Senate  amendment,  to  contrast,  authortaed 
Insurance  of  90  percent  of  the  mortgage.  Tha 
conference  agreement  adopts  the  House  pro- 
rWon,  except  that  tha  amount  of  Indtvld- 
oal  mortgagee  la  llmitad  to  100  percent  of  tha 
replacement  coats. 

The  conference  report  totiudes  a  provlalan 
from  the  Senate  amendment,  which  had  no 
counterpart  to  the  House  bUl,  allowing  the 
Caoamlssloner  to  dalagata,  pursuant  to  cMe- 
gatkn  agreement,  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Hooa- 
tng  and  Dtban  Development  authority  to 
admtolster  this  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  tha  program  of  annual  totaraat 
grants  for  mortgagee  for  rehabilitation  f aeiU- 
tlis  which  Is  provided  for  later  In  the  report. 
Both  the  House  bUl  and  tha  Senate  amsnd- 
Bisnt  authorised  approprlatlans  for  initial 
espttal  for  the  tosuranoe  fund,  but  the  Ben- 
ate  amendment  also  provided  that  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  mcrtgagaa  inaurad 
may  not  exceed  $380,000X100.  The  Senate 
limitation  la  retained  to  tbm  confaranoe  agraa- 
ment. 

Anmial  totereet  grants  for  mortgages  for 
rehabilitation  faculties 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Secretary  to  pay  """'"^i 
Interest  grants  to  States  and  public  non- 
profit agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing for  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities.  The  conference  report  todudea  a 
provision  from  the  Senate  amendment, 
vhlch  had  no  counterpart  to  the  House  bill, 
vhlch  subjects  this  program  to  the  gwieral 
grant  contract  requirements  whlcdi  are  de- 
Mrlbed  later  to  this  statement.  Under  the 
House  bUl  the  grant  would  be  not  greater 
than  the  difference  between  the  toterest 
i^cb  would  be  paid  on  the  loan  If  it  ware 
borrowed  from  other  aoxiroea,  and  3  i>ercent. 
Under   the    Senate    amendmant    the    grant 


would  be  not  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  toterest  which  would  be  paid  on 
the  loan  if  It  were  borrowed  from  other 
sources,  and  3  percent.  Under  the  Senate 
anMndmant  the  grant  would  be  an  amount 
sufficient  to  reduce  by  3  percent  the  toterest 
rate  otherwise  payable  on  the  loan.  Under 
the  conference  report  the  grant  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  by  4  percent  the  Interest  rate 
otherwise  payable  or  be  one-half  of  such 
rate,  whichever  Is  tbe  leaser. 

Both  verslotis  of  the  bill  authorise  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  theee  grants.  They 
both  provMs  that  tbe  amount  payable  for 
FT  1978  riteU  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  The 
House  bill  providaa  that  that  amount  will  be 
increased  by  $8.000/)00  for  FT  1974,  and  by 
$5,000,000  for  rr  1078.  in  contrast,  the  Sen. 
ate  amendnksnt  would  Increase  such  amount 
by  $1,000,000  foe  FT  1974.  and  by  $3,000,000 
for  FT  1078.  The  oonferenee  agreement 
adopts  the  Senate  figures. 

The  Botiaa  bill  provided  that  no  more  than 
13^  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  inter- 
est grants  n^y  be  used  to  any  one  State. 
The  Senate  amendment  sets  this  figure  at 
16  percent.  The  conference  agraunent  adopts 
the  Senate  flgnre. 

Special  Programs  and  Projaeta 
Both  tha  House  bill  and  the  Samite  amend- 
ment authorise  appropriations  for  spadal 
projects.  The  Houaa  bill  anttuxiaea  $100,000,- 
000  for  FT  1978.  $136.0004X»  for  FT  1974.  aitd 
$1S0M0.000  for  FT  1975.  Ttia  Senate  amand- 
ment authorises  $804100X100  for  FT  1*TS, 
$100,000,000  for  FT  1974,  and  glSOXMOXXX)  for 
FT  1875.  Tbm  eonterence  agiaamant  author- 
ises $80.000X)00  tor  FT  1978.  $135X100,000  tm 
FT  1974,  and  $180,000,000  for  FT  1978. 

Tha  HOose  bUl  aiithorlsad.  to  addition,  ap- 
propriations of  $10XM0.000  for  each  year  for 
migrant  programs  and  provldad  that.  If  funds 
ware  not  sufficient  to  pay  at  least  %  of  the 
total  amounte  to  fund  nppKir^  grants,  the 
Secretary  would  allocate  for  grants  under 
Oils  section  the  funds  appropriatad  for  other 
activities  xinder  the  Aet.  The  Senate  amand- 
ment made  available  for  migrant  programs 
10%  of  the  appropriations  for  special  projects 
for  each  year,  bwt  also  provided  that  no  mere 
than  $10,000,000  shall  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose and  anthoriaad  the  appnqirlatlon  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  raise  the  funds  avail- 
able for  migrant  programs  to  $10.000XKK) 
where  10%  of  tha  appropriations  for  special 
projects  Is  leas  than  that  amount.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopte  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

The  conference  report  aqlliMiluas  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grante  te  pay  90%  of  the 
cost  of  projeeta  or  deaaonstratloas  for  the 
provision  of  vocational  and  eomprahemtva 
rahabilltatlon  services  to  handlnppad  to- 
dlvlduals  who  are  migratory  agrlcoltural 
workers  or  seasonal  farm  wurfcars.  and  ttielr 
famlliee.  It  differs  from  the  Banato  amand- 
ment to  that  only  00%  of  tha  eoat  of  pro- 
viding these  seiilcas  will  be  boma  by  the 
United  Stetea,  tnatead  of  the  full  amount  as 
undor  tha  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  report  authorlaaa  tha  Oom- 
mlasloner  to  make  grante  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of  q>eclal  projacte  and  demonstra- 
tions for  estehllshing  facilities  and  providing 
services  which  hold  promise  for  expanding  or 
otherwise  improving  rahabDltetlon  servlcaa 
for  tha  handicapped,  aapadally  thoae  with 
the  moet  severe  hanrt1rH>s.  and  for  applying 
new  types  or  patterns  of  services  or  darioea 
(indudlng  opportunlUaa  for  new  eaieeis  for 
handleapped  Indlvlduala  and  otliar  Indlvld- 
oals  in  programs  ssrvlng  handlosppad  ta- 
divldDals). 

THa  corresponding  provteion  of  the  HOuse 
bUl  differed  from  the  conference  report  to 
that  it  did  not  contain  specific  references  to 
ptnaom  who  are  severely  handleapped.  it 
provided  for  assistance  to  projects  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  ot 
rehabilitation  problems,  to  an  or  several 
States,  and  problems  related  to  the  rehabili- 


tation of  Indlvldtials  with  developmental  dls- 
abUltles  and  other  severe  handicaps. 
National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Touths  and 
Adulta 
Both  tha  House  bill  and  tlte  Senate  amand- 
ment  contained   provisions   for   a   National 
Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Touths  and  Adulte 
The  House  bill  bad  open  ended  authoriza- 
tions for   FT   1973.  FT    1974,   and   FT    197$. 
for   this  provUlon.   The  Senate   amendment 
authorized   appropriations   of   $6,000,000   for 
FT   1973  for  ccmstrucUon,  and  $800X>00  for 
that   year   for   iU   operation.   $1^00.000    was 
authorised  for  FT  1074  and  $300,000  far  FT 
1076,   for  the  operation  of  the  center.  The 
conference    agreement    adopte    the    Senate 
authorization  figures. 
Behabllltetlon  Centers  for  Deaf  Individuals 
Tbe  House  bill  provided  for  rehabllltetlon 
centers  for  deaf  youths  and  adulte  The  Sen- 
ate  amendment   provided   for  ruch   centers 
for  deaf  Individuals,  made  eerteto  changes  to 
terminology,  and  specified,  tmllke  the  House 
bUl.  that  no  serrtoee  under  the  section  may 
be  provided  te  todivlduals  who  have  not  at- 
tained age   1$  and   the  Btate  age   for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance.  The  Houee  recedes. 
The  House  bill  authorlsea  unllmltad  appro- 
priations for  FT  1973,  FY  1974.  and  FT  1978, 
for  tha  centers.  The  Senate  aaoandmant  aath- 
orlsas  the  appropriation  of  $6X100,000  fOr  FT 
1973.  $7,f00X>00  for  FT  1974,  and  $10X>00XXW 
for  FT  1978,  for  the  centers   The  conference 
res>ort  would  authorise  the  appn  prlatlon  of 
$3,000,000  for  FY  1973,  $4XXX>.000  1  w  FT  1974. 
and  $7X>00.000  for  FT  1978. 
National   Center*   for   Spinal    Cord    Injuries 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorised  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  public  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  coet  of  esteh- 
llshing   or    operating    National    Center    for 
Spinal  Cord  Injuries.  The  respective  versloTS 
of  the  bill  differ  to  the  steted  purpoees  of 
the  program.  Under  the  House  bUl.  the  piv- 
pose  Is  to  demonstrate  methods  of  providing 
services  to  paraone  suffering  from  ipinal  cord 
Injuries  and  the  training  of  profcaslooal  and 
allied  personnel  needed  to  staff  theee  facu- 
lties, to  conduct  research  on  the  problems  of 
rehabUltetlng  persons  suffering  from  spinal 
cord  Injuries,  and  to  aid  in  tbe  conduct  of 
related  activities  te  expand  and  improve  the 
services  for  or  help   improve   public   under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  persons  siiffer- 
Ing    from    spinal    cord    tojurlea    Under    the 
Senate    amendment,    the    purposes    of    tbe 
provision  are  to  help  form  a  national   net- 
work of  centers   with  special   competendas 
in  providing  complete  rehabllltetlon  servlcee 
and  acute  medical  care  to  Individuals  with 
spinal   oord   tojurlea.   to   aaslst   to    mseting 
the  coste  of  such  services  to  the  todivlduals, 
to  encotorage  and  assist  to  the  study  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  the  provision   of 
suoh  servlcea,  and  to  develop  new  means  of 
achieving  cooperation  among  concerned  orga- 
nizations. The  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  Senate  provision  exoept  that  the  eetab- 
llshmant  of  "national  centers"  is  called  for 
rather  than  a  "national  network  of  centers'^, 
and  that  where  appropriate  and  desirable  re- 
ftearnh  and  tratoing  related  to  tbe  study  and 
development  of  methods  tor  the  provision  of 
these  aervloes  may  also  be  provided 

Orante  tor  settlciea  for  end-stage  renal 


Both  the  House  bfll  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorised  grante  for  projecte  for 
providing  special  services  for  Individuals  suf- 
fering from  end-stage  renal  disease.  The 
House  bill  authortaed  the  appropriation  of 
$28,000,000  for  FT  1973  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  year*  tor  this  program.  The 
Senate  bill  authorised  the  appropriation  of 
$30,000,000  for  FT  1973:  $36,000,000  for  FT 
1974.  and  $30,000,000  for  FT  1978  Ttue  con- 
ference agreement  adopte  the  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  by  the  Houss.  and  Includes  a 
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S«n«t*    p*nnth«tio*l    wblch    aMur«a    thftt 
tnuuplantatlon    and    dlalTSla    are    included 
»ernce«. 
R«h»blUt*tloa  Seivlw  for  Older  Blind 

IndlTl  duals 
The  Senate  amendment,  which  had  no 
counterpart  tn  the  House  bin,  autborlaed  a 
program  at  grant*  for  older  blind  tndlTlduais. 
It  autborlMd  the  ^woprtatkm  ot  tlO.OOO.OOO 
for  FT  1973.  MO/MO.OOO  tat  FT  1974.  and  980.- 
OOO.OOO  for  FT  1978.  for  this  program.  Fun<li 
w«re  allotted  among  ths  States  on  a  formu- 
la based  am.  populatkm  and  ivUttve  per  capita 
Income.  Older  blind  tndlrlduAls  were  de- 
fined as  thoee  aged  SB  and  orer  whose  visual 
Impairment  makes  gainful  entployment  dUB- 
Tult  to  obtain.  Special  prorlslocu  ars  required 
to  be  tnelttdisd  In  the  Stated  rehabUtUtlon 
plan  If  It  Is  to  participate  tn  this  program. 
The  oooterenoe  agreement  retains  this  pro- 
Tisk>n.  but  modified  so  that  tbs  program  will 
be  administered  on  a  project  beats.  Thus, 
the  provisions  for  State  allotments  and  State 
plans  are  dro(>ped. 
National  Pottey  and  Performance  CtiuneU 
The  House  bUl  but  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Mtabitahed  tn  the  Department  of  HW 
a  National  Rjllcy  and  Performance  Oouncll. 
constating  of  19  membaifl.  The  Ocmndl  ad- 
Ttses  the  Secretary  wKh  respect  to  poUclee 
and  crtterla  for  making  grants  for  rehabOl- 
tatlon  fadUty  Improtementr  makes  reoom- 
mendattOBs  to  the  Secretary  (»i  workshop  Im- 
provement and  the  extent  of  this  section  in 
carrying  out  !ta  purpoeee.  and  performs  oth- 
er snrvlcee  as  requested  by  the  Secretary  The 
Senate  ameitdment  contained  ao  comparable 
provMon.  bat  established  a  National  Ooun- 
cU  on  Bahabllltatlon  of  ths  Handicapped  to 
replace  and  expand  the  authority  at  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Oounefl  on  Vocational  R»- 
habnttatlon.  Ths  Ebnise  recedes. 
Natkmsi  Advisory  Oouncll  on  RehabOltatlon 
of  Handicapped  Individuals 

Both  the  Boos*  bm  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  estabUahment  In  the 
Department  of  Ssatth,  Hncatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare of  National  Advisory  OoondlB.  The  Coun- 
cils created  by  fba  9wo  venioDs  at  the  bill 
differ  In  the  following  nspeets: 

(1)  m  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Coun- 
cil consists  of  90  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  m  the  Boose  bin  the  Council  con- 
sists of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  and  IS 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

li)  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bin.  required  that  10  of  the  20  mem- 
bers must  be  selected  from  leading  medical, 
educational,  or  scientific  authorities  with 
outstanding  qualllloatlons  in  the  field  ot  re- 
habilitation of  handlcaDped  Individuals. 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  further  re- 
quired that  el^rht  of  the  90  m«nbers  of  the 
Council  must  be  persons  who  are  themselves 
handloapoed  or  have  received  rehabilitation 
■wrrices.  The  Rouse  bill  requires  that  "^  of 
•he  coMnben  must  be  recipients  of  r»habtll- 
^atlon  servlees.  Including  those  who  u«  sev- 
erely handicapped. 

(4>  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
Hoviae  bill,  required  the  Council  to  meet  not 
leas  than  four  times  a  year.  The  House  bill 
authorised  the  Council  to  review  applications 
for  special  projects  and  make  reoommenda- 
tlons  with  respect  thereto.  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Oouncll  h««  »  much  broader 
mandate.  Including  poUcy.  advloe.  and  con- 
sultation on  the  planning,  conduct,  and  re- 
view of  programs  authorised  under  the  Act 
reviewing  the  admlnletratlon  and  operation 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  itnder 
the  Act.  and  advising  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  IndlvMrual  evalua- 
tions and  providing  su<A  other  advisory  serv- 
ices as  may  be  requested. 

(5)  The  Senate  amendinen.t,  but  not  the 
Ek>\]Be  bill,  authorized  the  aoproprlatlon  of 
•lOO.OOO  for  FT  1973,  and  9150.000  In  each  of 
FT  1974  and  FT  1975  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  staff  support  for  the  Cotincll. 

l6)   The  Senate  amendment  but  not  the 


House  bill,  required  the  Council  to  review 
the  poeslble  duplication  among  rehabilita- 
tion programs  aind  make  recommendations. 

The    conference    agreenaent    Includes    the 

provisions   of    the   Senate   amendment,    but 

with  changes  to  make  its  services  available  to 

the  Commissioner  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary. 

State  Advisory  Councils 

The  Senate  amendment  required  each  State 
to  establish  a  State  advisory  council.  Such 
councils  were  to  advise  the  Governor  or  State 
agency  on  policy  matters  of  administration  of 
the  State  plan,  to  advise  on  long-range  plan- 
ning and  studies,  to  evaluate  programs  as- 
sisted under  the  Act,  and  to  submit  to  the 
Oovemors  and  the  Council  an  annual  report 
of  Its  recommendations  and  comments. 
Councils  must  meet  at  least  four  times  a 
year  and  have  one  public  meeting  each  year. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  coxuiclls 
would  have  been  funded  from  a  1%  setaslde 
from  the  State's  title  I  allotment.  There  are 
no  comparable  House  provisions. 

The  conference  report  follows  the  provl- 
^ons  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
(1>  funding  is  separately  authorised  at  92 
mllUon  for  each  of  FT  1973,  1974,  and  197a, 
and  (3)  the  States  are  not  required  to  estab- 
lish councils  In  order  to  receive  funds  under 
the  Act. 
Oensral  Qrants  and  Contract  Requirements 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  In  one 
section  the  requirements  which  must  be  met 
with  respect  to  all  projects  assisted  under  the 
special  Federal  responsibilities  title.  Includ- 
ing the  following: 

( 1 )  Construction  projects  must  be  used  as 
public  and  nonprofit  facilities  for  not  less 
than  20  years: 

(2)  Sufficient  ftmds  must  be  available  to 
meet  the  non- Federal  share: 

(8)  Annual  reports  must  be  submitted; 

(4)  Plans  and  specifications  must  give  due 
consideration  to  excellence  of  architecture 
and  works  of  art; 

(5)  Plans  must  comply  with  regulations 
concerning  occupational  safety  and  health 
and  comply  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act; 

(0)  Applications  must  meet  Davis-Bacon 
requirements; 

(7)  The  Federal  Oovemment  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  facilities  used  for 
other  than  what  was  intended  within  20 
years  after  date  of  completion; 

(8)  Completion  of  grants  may  be  made  tn 
advanoe  or  by  reimbtussmsnt; 

(9)  Authorizes  oonatructlon  of  residential 
aoocanmodations  when  necessary  tn  connec- 
tUm  with  workahope; 

(10)  Prohibits  use  of  funds  fbr  facilities 
which  will  be  \ised  for  religious  worship; 

(11)  Bequlree  that  funds  be  utilized  con- 
sistent with  State  plans; 

( 19)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  afford  Stvte 
agencies  mnsfmnhln  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  applications. 

Comparable  House  provisions  are  for  the 
most  part  authorized  in  Individual  sections. 
This  section  is  adopted  in  the  oonfarsnce 
subetltutet 

rttis    fV— ilessarc^t  and  training 

Title  IV  of  the  Senate  bill  oonaolldated  an 
research  and  training  activity  In  a  new  title. 
There  Is  no  comparable  consolidation  In  the 
House  bill.  Title  tV  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  specific  authority  as  follows: 
Declaration  of  purpose 

The  Senate  amendmNit  authorized  assist- 
aiaoe  to  the  States  to  plan  and  conduct  re- 
searoh,  demonstraitlon.  and  related  actlvitlee 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons 
and  to  plan  and  oomluot  training  oouraes  to 
lucraase  the  number  of  and  sklUe  of 
rehal>lUt«tlon  pereonneL 

Authorization   of  approprlBAlons 

Fiscal  year: 

1978 975.000,000 

1974 -—  100.000,000 

1978 160,000.000 


The  amount  impropriated  seeh  flam  w« 
15  psr  centum  In  PT  197S  and  95  per  oantum 
for  each  of  the  two  siihneqiist  flaoal  jnn 
shall  be  for  the  priority  rsssareh  categanas 
listed  below. 

SecUon  801(a)  (9)  of  the  Senate  aaund- 
ment  authortaed  the  following  appropn^ 
tlone  for  seetkn  808  (training) : 

Ftaeal  year: 

1978 950.000,000 

1974 75. 000, 000 

1975 100.  000,  000 

All  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Research 

The  Senate  amendment  authcvtzed  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  Statss  and  other  or- 
ganisations to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  pro], 
ects  to  plan  and  ccmduct  research,  demon- 
strations, and  related  activities  to  develop 
methods,  procedures,  and  devices  to  provide 
vocational  and  cun^rehenslve  rehabilitation 
services  to  handicapped  and  severely  handi- 
capped individuals.  Such  projects  may  in- 
clude medical,  sclentlflo  and  other  investi- 
gations into  the  nature  of  disability,  methods 
of  analyzing  It,  and  restorative  techniques, 
studies  and  analyses  of  factors  affecting  ths 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Individuals 
and  special  problems  ot  homebound  and  in- 
stltutlonalleed  Individuals,  and  related  ac- 
tivities which  hold  promlae  of  increasing 
knowledge  and  improving  methods  In  reha- 
bilitating bandici^ped  Individuals. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  the 
following  priority  research  categories: 

(1)  Authorizes  grants  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  activities  to  establish  and 
support  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Train- 
ing Centers  operated  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  coordlnats  and  advanoe 
programs  of  research  and  training  In  retiabll- 
itatlon. 

(9)  Authorizes  grants  for  the  establlsh- 
msnt  and  support  of  Rehabilitation  Engi- 
neering Research  Centers  to  apply  advanced 
technology  and  other  knowledge  In  solving 
rehabilitation  problems  through  ressarch. 
Including  cooperative  research  with  other 
organisations  dsslgned  to  produce  nsw 
knowlsdge,  equipment  and  devices.  Also 
provides  for  cooperation  with  the  Office  for 
the  Handicapped  In  developing  information 
exchange  systems  and  coordination  to  pro- 
mote utlllBatlon  of  engineering  and  other 

(3)  Authorizes  a  program  for  spinal  injtiry 
research  In  support  of  the  National  Centers 
for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries.  The  purpose  of  such 
research  is  to  Insure  dissemination  of  re- 
search findings  among  all  spinal  cord  injury 
centers,  provide  encouragement  and  support 
for  new  approaches,  and  establish  close 
working  relatlonshlpa  with  other  organiza- 
tions to  unify  and  coordinate  scientific  ef- 
forts, encourage  Joint  planning,  and  promote 
ths  Interchange  of  data  and  reports  among 
spinal  cord  Injury  Investigators. 

(4)  Authorizes  a  program  for  international 
rehabilitation  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  to  develop  new  knowledge  in  rehabil- 
itating handicapped  individuals.  The  pxir- 
pose  of  such  program  also  would  be  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  In  sharing  and  de- 
veloping Information  in  rehabilitation,  and 
initiating  a  program  to  exchange  experts  and 
technical  assistants  with  other  nations. 

The  Senate  amendment  applies  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  section  313,  unless  the  con- 
text Indicates  to  be  the  contrary:  particular- 
ly noteworthy  Is  the  provision  that  funds 
used  for  direct  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  101. 
Training 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
payment  of  part  of  the  cost  of  training  and 
related  actlvlttes  to  increase  the  number  and 
sklUs  of  trained  rehabilitation  personnel. 

It  IB  provided  that  funds  under  this  section 
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-m  be  utilized  for  projects  In  rehabttltatlan 
Btsdlolne.  rebablUtatlon  counseling,  rehablU- 
tatlon  social  waA,  physical  therapy,  oocupa- 
ttonal  then4>y.  speech  pathology.  ^?eech  au- 
cUology.  rabablUtatlon  nuntng.  workshop  and 
fSelUty  administration,  prosthetics  and 
orthoUcs.  psychology,  speclaUaed  penonnel 
for  deaf  and  blind  perwns,  recreation  for  111 
and  handicapped  Individuals  and  other  fields 
contributing  to  rehabilitation,  including  for 
homebound  and  instltutlonaliaed  Individuals. 
Bducatlon  grants  are  limited  to  not  more 
than  4  years. 

Reports 

The  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report,  of  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  research  and  training  ac- 
tlvlUes  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  title.  Is 
required,  with  emphasis  on  the  contflbutlon 
of  such  activities  to  the  Improvement  of 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services. 

The  conference  report  retains  the  Senate 
lesearch  and  training  provisions  with  con- 
forming amendments. 
Administration  and  program  and  project 
evaliLatian 
Administration 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  provision  of  training 
and  instruction  in  technical  matters  relating 
to  vocational  rehablUtatlon  services.  Under 
the  House  bill  training  may  not  exceed  a 
four-year  period,  whereas  under  the  Senate 
bill  It  may  not  exceed  a  two-year  period.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Secretary  Is  authtnized  to 
make  rules  and  regulatldns  governing  the 
administration  of  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  the 
Act,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
thoee  prescribed  by  the  Oconmlssloner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  un- 
der titles  I,  n.  and  HI  are  required  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  an  in- 
terim basis  within  90  days  after  enactment 
of  the  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  required  the  Secretary  to  insure  maxi- 
mum coordination  and  oonsultatlon  with  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  concern- 
ing programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  This  requirement  Is  retained 
In  the  conference  agreement. 

Program  and  Project  Evaluation 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment require  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  all 
programs  authorized  under  the  Act  and  to 
determine  their  effeotlraness.  Tha  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  requires 
that  In  the  case  of  reeearoh  and  related 
activities,  the  Seoretai7  Is  to  teaasas  pri- 
orities for  suidi  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities and  to  review  existing  research  and 
related  activities  to  determine  the  basis  for 
their  continuation,  revision  or  termination. 
In  this  connection,  undm:  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, ttie  SectetsiT  Is  furthsr  required  to 
submit  an  anntial  report  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  Oongrsss  on  his  review 
of  research  activities.  The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  require  that  the  Secretary  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  standards  for 
evaluation  have  been  met  in  deciding  wheth- 
er to  renew  or  supplement  flnannlal  eaalst- 
ance.  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  such  dedaiona  must  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  procedural  protec- 
tion governing  approval  and  dlaimproval  of 
State  plans  under  title  I.  The  House  recedes. 
The  House  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary 
publish  the  results  of  evaluative  reeearch 
and  evaluations  of  program  and  project  Im- 
pact and  effectiveness  no  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  completion  thereof."  This  is 
also  required  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
However,  In  the  Senate  amendment,  publica- 
tion Is  required  no  later  than  90  days  rather 


than  M  dsya,  and  summaries  of  evaluations 
rathsr  than  evaluatloiu  themaslves  are  to 
be  published.  In  addition,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments but  not  the  House  bill  requtree  that 
copies  of  all  such  research  studies  and  eval- 
uation summarlee  he  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congraai.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  authonaes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  ths  Secretary  may  re- 
quire for  evaluation,  but  not  to  exceed  1 
per  oent\im  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
title  I  or  93,000,000,  whichever  U  greater.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorlaes  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  the  Secretary  nxay  re- 
quire, but  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  l  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  tltlea  I.  n,  and  m  of  the 
Act  or  93,000,000,  whichever  la  greater.  The 
Sexukte  provlalon  la  retained  in  the  confer- 
ence report  with  conforming  modifications. 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment requite  that  the  annual  report  Include 
statistical  data  reflecting  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services  provided  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. The  House  bUl  requires  statistical 
data  reflecting  services  provided  each  handi- 
capped Individual,  whereas  the  Senate 
amendment  requires  statistical  data  reflect- 
ing "with  the  maximum  feasible  detail"  serv- 
ices provided  handicapped  individuals.  The 
Hovise  recedes. 

Ths  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bUl,  ^eclflcally  requires  that  the  report  In- 
clude a  detailed  evaluation  of  services  pro- 
vided to  severely  handicapped  individuals. 
The  conference  report  retains  this  provi- 
sion with  conforming  amendmsnts. 
Sheltered  Workshop  Study 
The  House  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  special  study  of  sources  of  in- 
come and  other  financial  support  presently 
being  received  by  handicapped  persons  em- 
ployed In  workshops  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  similar  provisions,  but  In- 
cludes a  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered  work- 
shops m  rehabilitation  and  employment  of 
handicapped  IndtvMuals.  The  study  win  In- 
corporate guMlellnse  In  accordance  with  cri- 
teria m  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Committee 
on  Bduoatlon  and  Labor,  or  both.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  further  requires  site  visits 
and  Interviews  of  handicapped  trainees  and 
clients  and  prohibits  ths  awarding  of  con- 
tracts to  Individuals  or  groups  with  financial 
or  direct  Interest  In  sheltered  workshops. 
The  report  and  recommendations  will  be  due 
34  months  after  enactment  of  the  Act  in  the 
Senate  amendment  and  not  later  than  July 
1.  1978,  in  ths  Houss  bill.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  ths  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
with  an  amendment  that  the  study  be 
■original". 

The  conferees  generally  approve  the  Sen- 
ate committee  resolution  adopted  Septem- 
ber 22.  1072,  which  states  as  follows: 

BESOLXmOIf    OF    THB    UJI.    SKVATB,    OOlUCRm 

OM   uwoa    Aim    ruBuc    wklvabx,    adopted 

SEPTSICBXB  22.  1972 

Whereas  Section  408(a)  of  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon  Aot  of  1972  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Bducatlon  and  Welfare  to  carry  out 
a  study  of  sheltered  workshops  under  cri- 
teria set  forth  In  resolutions  by  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

Whereas  the  Committee  finds  that  such 
study  must  be  comprehensive  In  nature  and 
has  formulated  a  serlea  of  questions  relating 
to  the  role  of  workshops,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals employed  In  workahope.  the  amount 
of  funding  provided  to  workshops  under  this 
Act,  and  the  relatlciuhlp  between  workshops 
and  other  programa  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, and  programs  fc^  vocational  train- 
ing; 

Whereas  the  Committee  presents  ths  fol- 
lowing questions  to  be  answered  and  by  list- 
ing these  questions  does  not  Intend  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  study; 
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Be  tk  raaolred  that  the  Oommlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Wtffare  believes  the  fMUwrlng 
queatlaaa  must  be  uuvered  along  with  other 
pertinent  infdrtnatlan  by  the  rtudy: 

1.  What  aboold  be  the  role  of  aheUsrsd 
workahope  or  rahabtUtatlon  faculties?  To 
what  ilaitirin  doss  ths  praaant  afitam  of  work- 
shopa  fulfill  thla  rolef  "Bam  does  this  role 
rriate  to  the  braadsr  ocntlnuum  of  employ- 
ment and  day  care  setttnsaf 

3.  Bow  many  Mitftarsd  employment  set- 
tings (wortahopa,  rshabttttatloD  facilities. 
work  aettvtty  centers,  eto.)  are  now  in  exlet- 
snoe?  How  many  h»'''*"»pp— *  Individuals  do 
they  employ.?  What  la  the  nature  and  degnse 
of  their  responalbllttlea?  Bow  many  staff  are 
employed? 

What  are  their  job  functions  and  qualtftca- 
tlons?  Deaonbe  the  work  opportnnltlsa  pro- 
vldsd  tncStidtng  a  msasura  of  the  image  of 
ocmplextty  of  the  jaha  available  In  each 
worliriMip.  Bow  much  money  Is  paid  by  the 
State  Vocational  BehabOKatlnn  agency  to 
"workahope"  on  an  Indlvldnal  baala  by  stats? 

8.  What  are  the  standards  used  by  vooa- 
tUmal  rehabilitation  agenclee  to  determine 
that  a  dieltsnd  woclMiap  or  othsr  rehabUl- 
tatlon  faolUty  Is  the  moat  suitable  In  the 
ocmmuntty  or  state  for  training  or  employ- 
ing a  handloapped  mdlvlduair  What  altama- 
tlvee  are  eooaldered  and  what  rights  doss  a 
handicapped  Individual  liave  tn  selecting  the 
site  and  type  of  training  or  employment  to 
be  provldBd? 

4.  How  many  handicapped  Individuals  are 
placed  for  tnJnlng  In  woitahops  by  state 
vocational  rAiahUltatlaB  agendse?  How 
much  money  Is  paid  by  the  state  agenoy  for 
these  training  services?  What  Is  the  length  of 
training?  What  type  of  training  \»  provided? 
How  many  Individuals  are  placed  tn  competi- 
tive employment  following  training?  How 
many  handicapped  Individuals  are  plaoed  ta 
sheltered  workshops  for  extended  evalua- 
tion? How  much  money  le  paid  by  the  state 
agency  for  theee  servlcee?  Bow  many  are 
placed  In  employment  outside  of  a  leockahop. 
or  unplaced  of  those  evalxiated?  To  wbait  ex- 
tent are  handicapped  Individuals,  plaoed  In 
workshops  by  rehabilitation  agencies  for 
training  purposes,  integrated  with  extended 
evaluation  cllente  and  terminal  employees 
of  the  workshop?  What  Is  the  nsituie  and 
degree  of  the  handicaps  of  the  Individuals 
placed  tn  workshops  for  training  or  extended 
evaluation  purpoaesT 

5.  'Bam  many  handicapped  individuals  aie 
tn  sztended  employment  in  sheltered  wotk- 
shops?  What  Is  the  nature  and  degree  of  their 
handicaps?  What  type  of  employment  ac- 
tivities are  provided?  How  many  Individuals 
are  ultimately  plaoed  In  oompetltlve  employ- 
ment? 

6.  How  many  individuals  In  workshops  are 
in  terminal  employment?  What  Is  the  nat\;rB 
and  degree  of  their  handlci^M?  What  are  the 
standards  used  by  rehablUtatlon  agendes  or 
woikahop  pereorinel  for  determining  that 
theee  Individuals  are  Incapable  of  oompetltlve 
employment?  How  might  careers  laddsr  op- 
portunities within  worlohops  l>e  developed 
to  enable  handloapped  individuals  to  move 
into  competitive  employment? 

7.  What  are  methods  for  the  determina- 
tion of  wages  for  handicapped  Individuals  in 
workshops?  What  distinctions  are  there  be- 
tween piece  work  and  hourly  employeae?  How 
many  persons  are  reoelvlng  wage  suheldlesi? 
What  are  the  amounts  of  such  subsUUee  and 
the  souross  of  funding  for  such  subaldlsaf 
What  affect  do  wage  payments  have  on  the 
amount  of  public  assistanne  reoMved  by 
handloapped  individuals  in  workshops,  since 
aasiatanoe  paym«its  vary  from  state  to  state? 
What  la  the  relatloniAilp  of  the  inxlustrlal 
efficiency  of  the  wmkahop  to  the  amount  of 
wages  paid?  What  Is  the  relationship  of  the 
types  of  contract  work  performed  by  work- 
shops to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  em- 
ployees? What  is  the  relationship  of  the 
speolflo   aMlttlee   ol    the  en^iloyeee  to   the 
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Bontraet  Mpabtltty  and  wa«B  paymanti?  Oo 
for  any  partteufaLr  type  of 
tandlaBppsd  ladlvtdval*  gnenUy  pay  hlgtaar 
tlMui  than  paid  tn  otbar  workabopa? 
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tf  thte  la  trae,  la  It  bacaoM  of  tlMir  contract 
wort,  or  fcacaaaa  tbay  iwoatva  tlulr  oontraota 
thzoiigh  a  ■tncto  •oureaf  Haw  *r«  contraeta 
^mcund?  la  Um  typa  of  oontiaet  pumiad 
aj  a  worfeahop  i  iilata*  to  tba  naada  of  praaant 
vorken.  or  ar«  wmtoia  aaleetad  by  Jotaa  a«aU- 
U>1«?  Ara  tbam  aay  atata,  lagloDal  or  national 
l>roear«aiaiit  and  coorrtlnaUon  prooaaaaa 
knrtlaUa  tar  ff1iia1"l"y  contraeta  for  tfMlterart 
■orkataopa?  Wbat  atoould  aaeb  a  prooaaa  an- 
uOlf  Gompaca  «a#B  paysMnta  to  hand  trapped 
jTfean  In  abaltand  wartabopa  to  paymanta 
mada  for  ■«^"""'  onploymant  to  workers  tn 
imnnilltlTa  mpf^afnmat  tn  oomparabla  labor 
ooarkaita  or  ulbwlaa 

8.  Haa  tb«  Wkga  Hour  and  Public  Contraeta 
DtTteton  at  tiM  Dapartmant  of  Labor  laaued 
oertlfloattaBa  of  aaamptlon  troai  tba  prarafl- 
ing  —iMtiwiim  wa^a  for  indlTldaal  handl- 
eappad  wocMara  wtthln  wockihops  or  tasve 
Ukay  b«en  laauad  on  a  biankat  baala  par  work- 
sbop?  How  many  abaltered  workabopa  haii« 
be«n  taauad  exampilona  from  tba  minimum 
wac«  uBdar  aactlon  S  of  tba  Pair  L*bar 
Itanilarin  Act  aa  work  activity  oentan?  What 
la  tba  natioa  and  da(raa  of  handleapa  of 
bandioapped  indlvtduaJa  In  sucb  centacs?  To 
what  dagraa  baa  tba  number  of  such  axemp- 
tlons  Incrattaad  anntially  abics  1967?  How 
often  do  offlclala  of  the  Wage  Hoar  and  Pub- 
lic ContiBcta  Dlvialon  Inapaot  ahaltarad  work- 
abopa and  work  activity  cantara  to  determine 
compliance  wltb  minimum  wage  requlre- 
BMsnta?  How  often  do  ofllclals  of  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Haaltb.  Idncatlon  and  Welfare  In- 
spect abaltaced  workabopa?  Officials  of  State 
acendaa? 

9.  What  fringe  beneflta  ate  proridad  to 
handicapped  Indlrtduala  In  extended  or  ter- 
minal emptoymant  in  ahaltered  workabopa 
I  e.g.  Qoiverace  uadar  the  Old  A«a.  SurvlTors 
aad  mnahllltj  Insuranoa  Program  and  Medi- 
care of  Title  n  and  Title  XVII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  unemployment  companaatlon; 
l^^oltb  care  and  retlraoiant  plana  to  which 
other  non-bAndlcapped  workabop  amployeea 
are  entitled;  and  coUaetlve  bargaining)  ? 

10.  What  la  being  done  to  coordinate  the 
wide  variety  of  vocational  training  programa 
admlnlatered  by  the  BMwblltatlon  Servlcaa 


Adnmlstratlon,  the  OOce  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  aeverely  handi- 
capped Indlvlduaia  who  appear  to  have  a 
high  chance  of  requiring  abeitered  employ- 
ment tor  some  period  of  time? 

11.  Dlacuaa  and  analyse  the  possible  forma 
of  wage  aupptementa,  tbelr  advantagee  and 
diaadvantagea,  and  tbelr  effecta  where 
applied. 

027l««  for  tn«  Handicapped 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  an 
Office  for  the  Handicapped  within  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  to  be  headed  by  a  Director. 
This  Office  is  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  a  flve-year  planning  docunjent  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, the  analysis  and  review  of  program 
opemtlon  and  budgeting  to  assure  progress 
toward  Implementation  of  such  a  plan,  pro- 
viding assistance  to  advisory  committees  and 
programs  which  serve  the  Secretary,  the  co- 
ordination and  encoiiragement  of  cooperative 
planning  among  programs  for  handlcapp>ed 
individuals,  taJdng  steps  to  aastire  the  prompt 
■itlllzatlon  of  engineering  and  other  research 
planning  among  programs  for  handicapped 
indlvMuala,  and  the  evaluation  of  existing 
information  syeitems  tn  order  to  develop  a 
xordlnated  system  of  Information  retrieval 
%nd  illaarniliintlnn  Por  this  ovirpoee.  there 
is  tl.OOO.OOO  autborlaed  for  FT  1873.  «3.000,- 
OOO  for  PY  1974.  and  •3,000.000  for  FY  1978. 
There  are  no  comparable  House  provisions. 

The  oonference  report  Includea  these  pro- 
visions with  several  amendments  to  make 
cleaLT  the  relatlooshlp  of  this  Office  to  axlst- 
tng  operating  programs. 


The  Conference  agreement  directs  the  Office 
to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of  and  In 
consultation  with  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  EdTicatlon,  and  Welfare  and 
other  departments  and  agencies,  handicapped 
Individuals  and  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  a  long-range  projection 
for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  services 
to  handicapped  individuals,  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  projection  shall  relate 
individual  agency  plans  to  one  another  In 
order  to  provide  maximum  effectiveness, 
sensitivity  and  continuity  In  the  provision 
of  services  to  handicapped  Indlvldiiala.  It 
should  be  clear  that  this  long-range  projec- 
tion for  services  shall  represent  the  direction 
toward  which  the  Department  intends  to 
proceed  tn  providing  services  to  handicapped 
individuals  and  shall  include  a  plan  for  im- 
plementation, including  costs  of  such  plans. 
Under  no  circumstances  do  the  Conferees 
intend  that  this  projection  be  implemented 
without  opportunity  for  Congressional  re- 
view and  enactment  of  any  necessary  author- 
izing legislation. 

The  Conference  agreement  further  deletes 
all  reference  to  budgeting  and  provides  lan- 
guage to  make  clear  that  such  Office  shall  be 
vested  only  with  advisory  functions  and  that 
no  authority  has  been  provided  to  this  Office 
for  budgetary,  policy,  or  program  control  by 
the  Office  over  any  program,  except  as  such 
authority  relates  to  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  Information  and  resource  avallablltty. 
The  conferees  Intend  that  no  operating  pro- 
gram shall  report  to,  or  through  such  office 
to  the  Secretary. 

The  House  bill  establlahed  a  National  In- 
formation and  Resource  Center  under  title 
IV  of  the  House  bUl  to  collect,  review,  or- 
gan txe,  publish  and  dlasemlnate  Information 
and  data  related  to  problems  caused  by 
liatidlcspplng  conditions  in  title  IV. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  Conference  agree- 
ment direct  the  Office  for  the  Handicapped 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Information 
and  resources  through  the  evaluation  of 
existing  Information  and  data  systems  In 
order  to  develop  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Bduoatlon  and  Welfare  a  coordinated 
system  of  data  and  Information  retrieval  and 
dissemination.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
ference agreement  that  maximum  utiliza- 
tion should  be  made  of  existing  Information 
and  data  systems  and  that,  as  a  priority,  this 
Office  will  identify  data,  information  and 
statistical  needs.  The  Confereea  emphasise 
that  where  data.  Information  and  statlstlca 
do  not  exist  or  are  not  currently  available,  the 
OfDce  will  take  Immediate  action  to  ensure 
that  such  data,  Infonnatlon  and  statistics 
are  collected  and  will  be  made  available  for 
use  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  operating 
programs,  and  interested  Individuals  and  or- 
ganlzationa. 

TTTLX   vn. — IdSCEIXANXOTTS 

Stfeet  on  extiting  lavss 
The  Senate  amendment  but  not  the  House 
bill  repealed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  new  Act.  and  further  provided  that  refer- 
ences to  such  Act  In  any  other  provisions  of 
law  shall  90  days  after  enactment,  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972.  There  were  no  comparable  House 
provisions.  The  House  recedes. 

Federnl  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees 
The  Senate  amendment  established  the 
Pedersd  Interagency  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Employees,  comprised  of  the  heads 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  and  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Bdu cation,  and  Welfare. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation are  ex  officio  membws;  the  Com- 


missioner of  the  RebabiUtatioa  Servioea  Ad- 
ministration serves  as  the  Rxecutive  Director, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  chatrman  of  the  Committee.  The 
various  departments  and  agencies  tn  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  are  required  to  submit  an 
affirmative  action  program  concerning  the 
hiring,  placement  and  advancement  of  han- 
dicapped Individuals;  the  Committee  is  to 
develop  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  procedures 
for  hiring  the  handicapped  Individuals.  The 
Committee  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  30,  1973,  regarding  the  status  of  the 
handicapped  employed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  along  with  its  recommendations. 
This  section  also  prohibits  volunteer  work 
m  a  government  from  being  considered  Fed- 
eral employment  for  certain  purposes;  and 
authorises  appropriations  of  $1  million  for 
PY  1973  and  $1,260,000  for  FY  1974.  There 
were  no  comparable  Houaa  prorlaksas.  The 
House  recedes. 

NafionaZ  Commistion  on  Tran»portatUm  and 
Houstng  for  Handicapped  IndMduaU 
The  House  bUl  established  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Transportation  and  Housing  for 
the  £[andlcapped  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  his 
designee. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission  Is  not 
to  exceed  16  members,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  TTrban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  the  Beeretary  of 
the  Treasury  (or  their  designeea)  serving  aa 
ex  officio  memlMrs.  The  purpose  of  the  C<xn- 
mission  shall  be  to  study  problems  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation and  hoiising  for  the  handioapiMd. 
There  was  no  comparable  Senate  provialon. 
The  oonference  agreement  retains  the  es- 
sential elemanta  of  the  Houae  bill  by  estab- 
lishing a  National  Commlaslon  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Housing  for  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals and  requiring  the  ooardlnatloc  of  such 
Commission  with  the  Arottltaetural  and 
Transportation  Complianos  Bourd. 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barrien 
Oomplianoe  Bomrd 
The  Senate  amendment  established  the 
Architecttiral  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  Departments  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Transportation,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
UB.  Postal  Servioeai,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Departmmt  of  Labor.  The 
function  of  the  Board  Is  to  insure  compliance 
with  standards  preserlbed  by  Q6A,  Tt>e  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  HDD  puraoant  to 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1948,  and 
make  appropriate  Investigations,  and  iasna 
neoesaary  orders.  The  Board  is  authorlBed  to 
appoint  neoeaaary  hearing  examiners  and 
receive  admlnlBtratlve  asslstanoe  for  the 
Board  by  Involved  agencies.  An  annual  re- 
port to  Congreaa  and  an  authorization  of  tl 
mlUion  for  FY  1973,  tl.260.000  for  FY  1974. 
and  •1.600,000  for  FT  1976  are  proridad  for. 
There  were  no  oomptuttbla  House  prorlslona. 
The  HOuae  recedes  with  a  conforming  amend- 
nMnt  requiring  coordination  between  the 
Board  and  the  National  Commlaslon  on 
Transportation  and  Houaing  of  Handicapped 
Individuals. 

Employment  under  Pederat  oontriiets 
The  Senate  amendment  required  that  any 
Federal  procurement  oontraot  contain  a  pro- 
vision requiring  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors to  take  affirmative  action  to  em- 
ploy qualified  handlos^jped  Individuals. 
These  provisions  shall  be  implemented  90 
days  after  enactment.  A  complaint  may  be 
filed  by  any  aggrieved  handicapped  individ- 
ual with  the  Department  of  Labor,  whloh 
shall  Investigate  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tions. There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 
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Honditarlmtnotitm  undar  Federal  grants 
The  Senate  amanrtment  proTtdad  that  no 
otherwise  quaUfled  individual  shaU  be  dis- 
oiljaUiated  agftlnst  or  excluded  from  par- 
tictoatkm  In  or  beneflta  of  any  program  or 
«rtivlty  reoelTlng  Federal  aaslstvioe.  There 
«u  no  comparable  Hooaa  provisiona.  TIm 
House  recedes. 

BANDOUPH-fiH^VAkO  AOT  FOB  TBB  BLIND 


rb»  oonfarenee  repoi*  does  not  Inctude 
title  VII  from  the  Senate  amendment,  re- 
lating to  the  BAnddph-abappard  Act  for  iAie 
blind.  Under  the  Rulea  of  the  House  of  Bap- 
reaantaUves,  and  pursuant  to  the  Laglalatlve 
Bsorganlxatton  Act  of  1070,  suoh  title  would 
not  be  oonsldered  gcRxauxe  and  vould  thus 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the  Bonae. 

The  oonfareea  streaa  that  exdwlon  at  title 
vn  la  not  due  to  any  lack  of  oonoacn  for,  or 
djsragard  of  the  need  for,  strong  and  for- 
waid-looking  tunendmenta  to  the  BAOdolph- 
Shappard  Act.  The  conferees  expect  that 
both  commltteea  will  oonaldar  tbeae  m»ttere 
in  depth  after  the  93d  Congreaa  aonvenaa. 

The  oonferees  are  deeply  oonoemed  that 
the  Oongreas  haa  not  lieen  aUe  to  otitaln  any 
definitive  information  oonoemlng  legitimate 
uaaa  of  vending  m*"***"*  in"""^  on  fedcraUy- 
oontroUed  profMrty.  In  view  at  this  oonoarn, 
tba  confereea  vu^e  that  the  Oenanal  Acoount- 
titg  Office  oonolude,  at  the  earllaat  posalbU 
data.  Its  audit  and  stxidy  of  auoh  funds  and 
their  legitimate  uses  made  pursuant  to  res- 
olution of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped of  the  Senate  Oommittee  on  Labor 
and  PuUlo  Welfare;  and  that  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Oeneral  Aooountlng  Office 
include  reooaunendatlona  with  reepeet  to 
prooadurea  to  Insure  full  public  dlaolosuie 
and  aooountaliUity  with  Tmp»et  to  the  uaa 
of  such  funds. 

Cabi.  D.  Pbuqns, 

JOHK  BXAOnCAS, 

Patsy  T.  Mikk, 
AiBXBT  H.  Qins, 
Qkval  HAKsnr, 
Managtrs  on  the  Part  of  tha  Hoiut. 

AlJUf   ClAHSIOll, 

JxNKuiaB  Bumam, 
HAisiaoM  Wnxuua, 
CUUBOBNa  Pxu., 
EOWASD   M.    KKMNEDT, 

Waltxs  F.  Mokdjoje, 
Adlai  E.  Si^vKwaoK, 
BoB^T  T.  BrarroBD, 
Bosorr  Tavt. 

J.   JATIXB. 

BTCTHisn  S.  ScawEuut, 
J.  Olbnn  Bxall,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldeat.  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  and 
of  the  committee  on  conference  on  HJl. 
8395, 1  am  privileged  to  speak  In  support 
of  the  conference  report  I  filed  yester- 
day morning.  The  Congress  can  well  be 
proud  of  the  compromise  this  report  rep- 
resents. In  my  opinloa,  the  resulting 
measure  is  a  stronger  i^ece  of  legisla- 
tion, with  a  few  exceptions,  than  the  pro- 
visions of  either  version  s^>arately. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  con- 
ference report  includes  in  the  introduc- 
tory sections  and  titles  m  through  Vn 
almost  all  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Introductory  sections  and  titles 
n.  m,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. These  include: 

First.  The  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration — RSA — ^provisions  re- 
garding the  independent  status  of  that 
administration  and  the  independent  au- 


thorttgr  of  the  RSA  Oommlsskmer  over  all 
the  bMio  gtwit,  and  research  and  train- 
Ing  programs,  including  tb«  Senaie  prorl- 
sion  to  expand  the  staff  of  the  RSA  and  to 

ftff^Qt^H«^  within  RSA  a  new  Division  of 
Research,  Training,  and  Bvaluatioo  and 
within  that  Division  a  new  center  for 
Technology  Assessment  and  Application ; 
Second.  Individualised  written  rtfia- 
bilitaOon  program; 

Ililitl.  Coastructi(m  grants — no  sub- 
stantive difference  from  House  bill; 

Fourth.  Vocational  training  services — 
no  difference  in  operative  provisions  from 
House  bUl; 

Fifth.  Mortgage  Insurance  with  a  com- 
promise with  the  House  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  mortgpage — 90  percent  of 
replaoemoit  cost — and  the  percent  in- 
sured— 100  percent; 

Sixth.  Annual  interest  grants,  with  a 
compromise  with  the  House  on  the  rate  of 
int^'est  subsidy — ^four  interest  points  or 
one-half  of  the  annual  interest  rate, 
whichever  is  the  lesser; 

Seventh.  Special  projects  and  demon- 
stration; 

Eighth.    National    Center    for    Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults — no  difference 
In  opwtitlve  provisions  from  House  bill; 
Ninth.  Rethabilitatlon  Centers  for  Deaf 
Individuals; 

Tenth.  Spinal  Cord  Injuries  Centers, 
with  a  compromise  with  the  House  to  in- 
clude necessarr  and  appropriate  related 
research  and  training  activities  and  de- 
leting reference  to  a  network  of  such 
centers; 

Heventh.  Qrants  for  end-stage  renal 
disease — accepting  the  House  authoriza- 
tion figure  of  $26  million  for  each  of  the 
next  3  fiscal  years: 

Twelfth.  RehabUitatlon  services  for 
older  blind  individuals,  with  a  compro- 
mise with  the  House  to  make  the  pro- 
gram one  of  project  grants  rather  than 
State  formula  grants; 

Thirteenth.  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Rehabilitation  of  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals; 

Poiui«enth.  State  advisOTy  coimcils 
with  a  compromise  with  the  House  to 
make  the  establishment  of  such  councils 
discretionary  and  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2  million  rather  than  set 
aside  fimds  from  basic  State  grant  ap- . 
propriations;  and 

Fifteenth.  General  grant  and  contract 
requirements. 

Title  m  of  the  Senate  amendmwit,  on 
research  and  training,  is  retained  in 
title  IV  of  the  committee  report.  Ttiis 
title  includes  special  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  rehabilitation  engineering 
research  centers  which  would  seek  to  ap- 
ply the  most  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psy- 
chological and  social  knowledge  to  solve 
rehabilitation  problems,  including  the 
design,  development,  and  production  of 
suitable  eqtilpment  and  devices.  It  is  a 
crime,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  country  so  wealthy  in  techncd- 
ogy  and  so  rich  in  scientific  achievement 
has  made  only  the  most  minimal  use  of 
this  science  and  technology  for  the  bene- 
fit of  handicapped  individuals. 

Many  European  countries  have  devel- 
oped and  made  available  to  handicapped 
individuals  far  more  sophisticated  or- 


thotic and  prosthetic  devices,  as  well  as 
other  mechanisms  and  devices  for  handi- 
capped individuals,  than  are  genaxmlly 
available  here.  Moreover,  although  there 
may  be  isolated  instances  where  oertaln 
rather  soidiisticated  mechanisms  have 
been  produced  and  made  available  to  en- 
hance the  living  and  employabilltv  ot 
handicapped  individuals,  these  advances 
are  generally  available  only  to  a  few 
and  there  is  no  central  agency  charged 
with  responsibility  for  developing,  pro- 
ducing, and  disseminating  these  devices 
throughout  the  country- 

I  believe  that  our  science  and  technol- 
ogy belong  to  all  Americans.  'Hiat  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  strongly  support  the 
space  program.  I  believe  that  our  science 
and  technology  should  not  be  withheld 
from  those  less  fortimate  who  t>ecause 
of  their  hanrtiraps  osimot  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  much  of  the  technology  we 
take  for  granted.  There  are  millions  and 
millions  of  such  Americans — perhsfw  30 
million — and  I  think  that  simple  justice 
requires  that  we  give  them  the  benefit 
of  a  more  independent,  self-sufficient, 
and  remimeratlve  exlstenoe. 

That  is  what  the  conference  report 
provisions  seek  to  do  by  establishing  the 
new  Center  for  Technology  Assessment 
and  AppUeation  and  earmarking  15  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1973  and  25  percent 
in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  the 
establishmoit  of  Rehabilitation  Engi- 
neering Research  Centers  to  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  Center  for  Technology 
Assessment  and  Application. 

Title  rv  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
on  administration  and  program  and 
project  evaluation,  is  also  maintained, 
virtually  intact,  in  title  V  of  the  oonfer- 
ence report,  Including  endorsement  by 
the  oonferees  of  the  Senate  provision 
directing  an  original  study  of  sheltered 
workshoiis  and  the  Senate  oommittee 
resolution  setting  forth  the  -scope  of  that 
study. 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment,  an 
the  Office  for  the  Handicapped,  also  is 
basically  retained  in  the  oonf  erenoe  re- 
port as  title  VL  Certain  nuidifioations, 
explained  in  detaU  in  the  Joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  managers,  were  made 
to  make  clear  that  the  Office  would 
carry  out  coordinating  and  reeommcnd- 
ing  functions,  not  line  or  sign-off  re- 
sponsibiUties,  exc^t  for  the  information 
clearinghouse  functions  assigned  to  it. 
Title  VI  of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
also  retained — in  title  vn — and  adds  as 
a  section  702  the  House  provision — sec- 
tion 418  of  the  House  blU — estahhshlng 
a  National  Commission  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Hoiifftrig  for  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, which  is  to  operate  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board 
establlsbed  In  section  703  of  the  oonfer- 
ence report.  Ihvt,  the  report  includes 
the  Senate  provisions  on  the  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  HBnrti«iPt)ed 
Employees,  the  Arehitaotural  and  TnoMr- 
portation  Compliance  Board,  employ- 
mmt  under  Federal  contract,  and  non- 
discrimination under  Federal  grants. 

Essentially,  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
compromises  made  by  the  Senate  were 
as  follows: 
First.  We  receded  from  the  more  equl- 
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taM0  aUotmant  for  15  percent  of  the 
ftmdi  for  aererely  handicapped  indi- 
vidual*—under  part  C  of  tlUa  I  of  the 
Senate  ameDdnuot. 

Second.  We  receded  from  the  cost/ 

duratlcoal  model  for  providing  services 

to  such  indlvlduais  In  the  Senate  amaid- 

ment  and  particularly  the  definition  of 

severely  handicapped." 

'Thir±  We  receded  from  the  higher 
Mithorlzatl<»  of  appropriations  figures 
for  the  title  I  basic  grant  program  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  to  the  House 
figure— 1800  mllllonr-f  or  fiscal  year  1973. 
and  to  a  oompromlse — $975  i^^"""" — for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Fourth.  We  ad(H>ted  the  basic  provl- 
aiozu  of  the  separate  title  HI  in  the 
House  bill — title  n  in  the  conf  ermoe  re- 
port— for  servloee  for  httndlratiped  indi- 
vldualB  without  a  vocational  goal. 

PVth.  We  were  unable  to  retain  the  full 
client  advocacy  system  which  the  Senate 
amendment  required  be  establlBhed  to 
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serve  cUeDts  in  every  gaograiihical 
citywlde,  oountrywlde  or  statewide. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  also  receded  from 
the  ezi)erimental  appeals  provision  which 
the  House  would  not  accept,  but  the 
rnmmlnrinnflr  has  general  authority  to 
carry  out  such  eaQ)ulmental  programs 
under  innovative  and  expansion  grants, 
special  project  and  demonstrations,  or 
research. 

Seventh.  The  Senate  reliictantly  re- 
ceded from  Its  title  vn  amendments  to 
the  Randolph-Shepard  Act  because  they 
were  considered  nongermane  under  the 
rules  of  the  other  body. 

Eigiith.  We  aocepted  a  Joint  compro- 
mise to  allow  a  smgle  non-Federal  share 
requirement  for  projects  being  jointly 
ftmded,  but  provided  for  such  joint  fund- 
ing only  when  the  administering  agency 
is  the  Federal  agency  principally  in- 
volved and  that  when  the  principal  agen- 
cy is  the  Bahahilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration that  inconsistent  grant  or  con- 
tract requirements  may  be  waived  for 
laws  other  than  this  act. 

Ninth.  The  Senate  accepted  the  House 
provision  for  the  submlsslcm  by  a  State 
of  a  consolidated  rehabilitation  plan  with 
amendments  to  preclude  transfer  of 
fluids  and  to  provide  a  veto  over  such 
plan  to  the  State  administrator  for  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Baucation.  and  Welfare. 

With  reject  to  the  title  I  part  C  for- 
mula in  the  Senate  amendment — pecu- 
lation multiplied  by  per  capita  income — 
the  House  conferees  were  adamant 
in  their  opposition.  They  did  accept, 
however,  the  2-year  authorization — 
through  fiscal  year  1974 — in  the  Senate 
ametuknoit  for  the  basic  title  I  State 
formula  grant  program.  This  will  mean 
that  the  question  of  developing  a  more 
equitable  allotment  formula  will  be  taken 
up  again  in  the  first  session  of  the  next 
Congress.  I  spoke  at  some  length  when 
the  Senate  amendment  was  adopted  on 
the  inequity  for  the  more  populous  States 
entailed  by  the  present  HUl -Burton  type 
formula,  and  I  thus  will  not  discuss  this 
further  at  this  time  except  to  note  that 
we  were  most  disappointed  that  a  more 
just  formula  could  not  be  agreed  to. 

With  respect  to  the  basic  question  of 


how  to  achieve  a  far  greater  stress  on 
serving  those  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps,  smd  accommodation  between 
the  two  bills  was  reached  in  line  with  the 
State  plan  requirements  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  with  substantially  more 
responsibility  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government 

The  House  was  convinoed  that  the 
Senate  plan  to  trigger  extra  funds  for 
supplementary  funds  for  serving  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals — a  term 
dropped  entirely  in  the  conference  re- 
port— to  be  avEdlable  after  double  the 
average  case  cost  was  expended — would 
not  have  the  desired  effect.  On  the  Sen- 
ate side,  we  were  convinced  that  a  strong 
statutory  provision  had  to  be  included, 
rather  than  relying  on  committee  report 
language,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  dra- 
matic reordering  of  sendee  priorities. 
The  result  is  section  101(a)  (5)  (A)  in  the 
oonferKice  report  wMch  provides  that 
the  State  plan  must — 

Cantaln  the  plAns,  policies,  and  rnMbods 
to  b*  foUowed  in  carrying  out  th»  8t«it«  pUui 
and  In  Ita  admlnlAtration  and  suparvtslon. 
Including  a  descrlp'tlon  of  tbe  metbod  to  be 
used  to  expand  iuid  improve  set  vluM  to 
handicapped  individuals  wtth  the  moat  m- 
vere  handloaps;  and,  in  the  erent  thai  vo- 
oatloiml  rehabilitation  servloee  cnnot  be  pro- 
vtded  to  all  eligible  handioapped  ImUvlduaU 
who  apply  for  such  services,  show  (1)  the 
order  to  be  followed  In  seleotlng  Indlvlduala 
to  whom  vocational  rehabliltaClon  servloee 
will  be  provided,  and  show  the  order  to  be 
followed  In  selecting  Individuals  to  wbom. 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  wlU  be 
provided,  and  (il)  the  outoomee  and  service 
goals,  and  the  time  within  wtiloh  they  may 
be  achieved,  for  the  rettabilitatlon  ot  such 
individuals,  which  order  of  selection  for  the 
provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
loee tfuOl  be  detM^nixied  on  the  basts  ot 
serving  flxst  those  lndlvid\ials  with  the  moet 
severe  handlcsaps  and  ahaOl  be  oonslstent 
with  priorUlee  in  such  order  of  aeleotion  so 
determined,  and  outcome  and  service  goals 
for  serving  handicapped  Individuals,  eetab- 
llahed  in  regulations  preecrlbed  by  the  CX>m- 
mlsaloner. 

The  conference  report  thus  requires  a 
dramatic  reorientation  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  carried  out  by  the 
Rehatiilitation  Services  Administration 
in  HEW.  Under  the  conference  report, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  law,  maximum 
'  emphasis  is  given  to  providing  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  handicapped  individuals 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps.  This  di- 
rection to  serve  tirst  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps  arose  from  findings  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  hearings  that 
this  program  was  serving  basically  those 
with  the  least  severe  handicaps  and  that 
the  most  severe  handicapped  individuals 
were  receiving  the  very  least  services,  if 
any  at  all. 

The  Senate  also  agreed  to  accept  the 
basic  concept  of  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  services  to 
those  handicapped  Individuals  for  whom 
a  nonvocational  goal  is  not  possible  or 
feasible,  rather  than  serving  these  indi- 
viduals with  up  to  10  {sercent  of  the 
basic  grant  title  I  funds  as  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  This  provision  is  contained 
in  title  n  of  the  conference  report  and  is 
modeled  on  title  in  of  the  House  bill  with 
the  following  exceptions :  The  conference 
provision :  First,  includes  the  Senate  pro- 
vision that   £dternate   funding   sources 


must  be  souc^t;  second,  Inchides  the 
Senate  concept  that  this  program  must 
be  carried  out  in  general  compliance 
with — and  as  part  of — the  basic  State 
plan — except  for  the  first  service  priority 
for  those  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps; third,  as  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, requires  that  individuals  shall  be 
served  for  nonvocational  goals  only 
after  the  individualized  written  rehabili- 
tation program  procedures  are  fully  car- 
ried out  with  maximum  emphasis  on 
SMdilevlng  a  vocational  goal;  fourth,  dis- 
tributes funds  as  project  grants  until  ap- 
propriations exceed  $20,000,000  at  which 
point  the  State  formula  allotment  is  used 
in  the  House  bill;  fifth,  increases  the 
State  minimum  from  $50,000  to  $150,000 
and  sixth,  drops  all  reference  to  severely 
handicapped  individuals. 

I  personally  was  convinced  that  this 
was  a  preferable  approach  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  approach  in  so  far  as 
nonvocational  goal  rehabilitation  is  oon- 
oemed. 

The  greateet  single  disappointment  to 
me  in  the  conference  report  is  the  al- 
terations which  were  made  in  the  client 
advocacy  provisions  in  section  112  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  also  section  112  in 
the  conference  repisrt.  This  issue  con- 
sumed more  time  in  the  conference  than 
any  other.  The  belief  of  the  Saiate  con- 
ferees was  that  a  client  advocacy  system 
was  needed  to  serve  all  vocational  re- 
habilitation projects  and  programs  in 
order  to  provide  clients  and  client  ap- 
plicants with  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
a  fair  shake  from  the  system. 

After  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 
the  House  finally  receded  to  the  Senate 
provision  with  an  amoidment  under 
which  the  title  of  the  program  was 
changed  to  "Client  assistance"  and  the 
number  of  projects  would  be  carried  out 
were  limited  to  between  10  and  20  with 
up  to  $2.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  and 
up  bo  $5  million  In  fiscal  year  1974  from 
special  projects  and  demonstrations  aj>- 
propriatlons  under  section  305  of  the 
conference  report.  Most  significantly, 
however,  the  conference  report  pro- 
visions do  earmark  no  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  each  of  these  fiscal  years  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  these  client  as- 
sistance projects. 

It  was  made  quite  clear  within  the 
conference  that  if  these  client  assist- 
ance projects  prove  themselves  to  be  use- 
ful and  effective  in  Improving  the  sensi- 
tivity and  responsiveness  of  projects, 
prc^rams  and  facilities,  the  House  mem- 
bers would  be  wiUtng  to  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  expansion  of  such 
projects  to  a  system  of  client  assistance 
to  serve  all  programs  under  the  State 
plan,  as  was  provided  in  the  Senate 
amraidment. 

We  intend  to  watch  very  closely  the 
administration  of  these  new  projects  and 
expect  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Agency  to  devote  substantial  time  and 
energy  to  designing  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  effective  client  assistance  proj- 
ects possible  and  to  consult  with  and 
keep  closely  advised  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees. 

Mr.  President,  the  crucial  thrust  of 
the  conference  report  title  I  program  is 
to  eliminate  the  creaming  and  shift  the 
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foow  to  harder  cases  in  ordnr  to  serve 
ladiTiduals  with  more  severe  handicaps. 
BKause  it  seemed  clear  to  us  that,  gen- 
erally, in  order  to  carry  out  this  new 
pttorlty  for  serving  those  with  the  most 
Mvere  handieaiis,  more  funds  would  be 
nooired  if  we  are  not  going  to  experi- 
ence a  sevoe  cutback  in  the  nimibers  of 
bandleaived  indlrldnals  helped  by  this 
program,  and  because  the  estimates  of 
tbs  total  number  of  handiei4>ped  Indi- 
viduaJs  requiring  VR  services  range  from 
7  million  to  30  miUion,  for  these  two 
reasons,  we  authorized  $800  million  for 
tiie  basic  State  program.  Pursuant  to 
that  authorization,  last  nifl^t  during 
consideration  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
proinlations  bill,  I  Indicated  my  interest, 
along  with  other  Senate  conferees,  Sen- 
ators Williams,  Randolph,  and  STArroao 
in  offering  an  amendment  to  Increase 
the  appropriations  for  the  basic  State 
grant  program  by  approximately  20  per- 
cmt  over  the  level  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972— that  Is,  from  $600  mll- 
liOQ  to  $672  million,  of  which  $60  million 
had  already  been  recommended  In  the 
committee  bill  and  was  approved  by  the 
House. 

With  respect  to  the  innovation  and  ex- 
pansion grants,  special  projects,  re- 
search and  training,  and  program  and 
project  evaluation,  we  plani^d  to  pro- 
pose a  $38  milll<m  Increase. 

On  October  9, 1972,  Senators  Whxiaus, 
RiinmLPH,  Staitoss,  and  I  had  writtoi  to 
the  dlstingtiished  subcommittee  chair- 
man requesting  full  funding  of  the  au- 
thorization fiigures,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  letter  be 
Included  in  the  Rscobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJectlMi,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.8.  SXMATK. 
OOICIUTTXX  ON  LiABOB  AKD 

PUBUC  WKLTAKS. 

Waahington,  D.O.,  October  9, 1912. 
Hon.  Wajuun  O.  Maonusoh, 
Ch4tiTman,  Subcommittee  on  Ldbor-HMW  Ap- 
propriations, Committee  on  Appropria- 
ttorw,  V.S.  Senate,  Washi-ngton,  D.C. 

Duk  Ms.  Cbaikican:  As  Senate  conferees 
oa  RS..  8396,  the  BehablUtatlon  Act  of  1973, 
«•  would  lUce  to  recommend  that  you  place 
ftrnphsslB  on  several  important  aspects  of  the 
vocational  rehabUitatloa  program  appropria- 
tions which  you  are  currently  considering  for 
Supplemental  Appropriations.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  considering  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  request  which  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  In  January  of  this  session, 
but  believe  that  important  changes  have  been 
BtaOe  In  the  authorizing  legislation  which 
will  soon  be  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Conference  and  necessitate  a  reassessment  in 
the  figures  which  were  recommended  by  the 
Administration  earlier  this  year. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Commit- 
tees in  reviewing  this  legislation  found  that 
liuportant  changes  were  needed  In  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  might 
better  meet  its  stated  goal  of  providing  ooun- 
nlling.  evaluation  and  vocational  training 
services  to  bandlcapiwd  Individuals.  Most 
prominent  In  thase  changes,  whloh  have  been 
a«i*ed  upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees, are:  (1)  that  a  greater  eBq>basls  be 
pUced  on  providing  services  to  thoee  Indi- 
viduals with  the  most  severe  hunrtlcapw  who 
bave  the  greatest  need  for  vocational  reha- 
bUltatlon  services,  and  (2)  that  the  Reha- 
bilitation Servlcee  Administration  place 
grtater  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  reeearch 


and  training  whloh  has  a  direct  relevance  to 
Improvlag  asrvloes,  so  that  advaoees  in  reba- 
MlltetlOQ  methods  and  taohnlquas  can  be 
tnuulated  into  servloee  for  handicapped  In- 
dlTlduala. 

We  would,  thwefore,  recommend  that  you 
now  reevaluate  administration  requests  for 
the  following  categories:  basic  grants  to 
States,  grants  for  Innovation  and  expansion, 
and  research,  training  and  special  project 
authority  under  Special  Projects. 

1.  We  believe  that  eipanded  funding  wUl 
be  needed  by  the  States  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  directive,  in  the  conference  report,  to 
place  emphasis  on  serving  thoee  individuals 
with  tlie  most  severe  handicaps  In  the  State 
vocational  rehabmtatlon  program.  Both  Com- 
Pttlttees  found  during  hearings  that  State 
programa  tended  to  concentrate  mi  the  easier 
casee  because,  being  less  coetly  and  taking 
less  time,  this  emphasis  resulted  in  higher 
"closure"  statistics  and  "suooaas"  rales.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  your  C<Mnmlttee 
recommend  r.pproprlatlon  of  $800  million 
( which  is  the  f uU  authorization  agreed  to  in 
conference)  for  basic  grants  to  States. 

2.  The  conferees  recognise  that  States  will 
have  to  imdartake  an  expansion  of  servioes  In 
order  to  serve  thoee  with  the  more  severe 
handicaps,  and  we,  therefore,  recommend 
that  you  approve  funding  at  the  fuU  au- 
thorization for  expansion  and  Innovation 
grants  to  States— $60  million. 

3.  Both  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
were  disturbed  to  and  during  hearings  that 
little  coordinated  emphasis  was  being  placed 
on  research  and  the  translation  of  reeearch 
into  technology  for  methods,  techniques  and 
devices  which  would  enable  many  handi- 
capped Individuals  to  ameliorate  their  handi- 
capping conditions,  and  to  make  full  use  of 
their  skills.  The  Committees  found  that  much 
of  this  technology  development  and  reeearch 
has  been  or  can  be  done,  but  that  the  effects 
were  not  being  integrated  into  the  vocational 
rehabUltatlon  service  program.  The  con- 
ferees have  placed  great  emphasis  on  this 
area  within  the  Conference  repcxt,  and  we 
believe  that  an  early  etppropriation  Is  neces- 
sary to  render  these  vital,  redirected,  research 
programs  ofMOktive  as  soon  as  possible.  We. 
therefore,  request  that  you  approve  960  mil- 
lion speclflcally  to  carry  out  the  new  research 
authority  contained  In  the  Conference  re- 
port. 

4.  The  Committees  found  that  In  recent 
years  the  Social  and  RehabUltatlon  Services 
Administration  has  cut  back  drastically  on 
the  training  of  rehabilitation  personnel,  thus 
producing  gape  in  the  fields  where  advances 
are  being  made,  and  placing  great  stress  on 
rehabUltatlon  programs,  facilities  and  spe- 
cialized servlcee  as  to  which  an  Increase  in 
personnel  Is  badly  needed.  If  this  addition >1 
personnel  Is  not  avaUable,  there  wlU  be  no 
advances  In  research  and  programs  will  have 
to  cut  back  on  services  and  the  number  of 
handicapped  Individuals  served,  and  we, 
therefore,  recommend  that  you  provide  an 
appropriation  of  $60  mUllon,  speiclflcally  to 
be  used  for  such  personnel  training. 

6.  One  of  the  Important  methods  of  pro- 
duictog  new  teohniquee  and  methods  In  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  has  been  to  award 
grants  for  special  projects  and  d«moi>stra- 
tlons  to  develop  and  demonstrate  Innova- 
tive methods  of  deUvery  of  services  and 
appUoatlon  of  devices  for  the  beneAt  ot 
handicapped  Individuals.  The  Oomtnittees 
found  during  hearings  that  thare  was  a 
great  need  for  new  emphasis  on  such  proj- 
ects, and  w«,  theretore,  request  your  ap- 
ptoni  of  $50  "nHiirtn  for  special  project! 
and  rtemnnstratlona. 

The  BehabUltatloa  Act  of  1973  totally  re- 
vises the  Vocational  B»hal>Ultatlon  Act.  and. 
In  doing  so.  authorizes  many  new  programs 
for  spec  Mo  dJaabUlty  groups. 

These  programs  and  authorities  include: 
non-vooatlonal  servioes  for  handicapped  In- 


dividuals, services  to  IndlWtuals  with  aplna|< 
cord  Injury;  servlcea  to  Individuals  with 
end<«taf«  renal  disease;  asrvtees  for  cUm 
bUnd  Indlvldiials;  retiabmtatlon  cwitws  for 
deaf  Indlvldaala;  oKirtgaga  insozmaoe  and 
annual  Intsraat  grants  for  oooBtruotloa  ot 
rebafMUtattoa  faculties:  the  ertaWlrtuwant 
ot  an  OOoe  for  Um  Hanrtlnappad;  and  an 
Important  study  of  the  role  of  slMltered 
workabops. 

Although  we  brieve  that  apprc^rtatlons 
for  these  new  progrsma  wUl  be  needed  very 
soon,  we  alao  reoognla*  ttiat  It  will  take 
socne  time  for  the  AdOfUnlatratloa  to  imple- 
ment these  new  pwigrina,  and  that  tltstw^ 
will  be  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congrses.  to  request  apptoprtatloBs  for  this 
new  authority  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  blU.  We  do  believe  however, 
that  efforts  must  begin  now  toward  the  revi- 
sion ot  this  proytam  In  tibe  dtreotlon  at 
servloee  to  liKUvlduals  wttb  tbe  moat  sever* 
handicaps,  and  toward  a  uraatsr  etnpbaats  on 
relevant  research,  tnlnlng  and  damooatra- 
tk>n  projects,  and  strongly  urge  your  inclu- 
sion of  the  amounts  reoommanded  utooy 
for  these  areea  In  the  Stipplsmantal  Appro- 
prlatlons  bUl. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

HABxxaoM  A.  Wnxxuts.  Jr. 

JUOOMOa   ROrSOLPB. 

RoBKBT  STArroao. 
AULN   Ckajiston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  However,  I  decided 
not  to  offer  that  amendmmt  after  talk- 
ing to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  MAcurusoif )  who  suggested  that 
we  wait  until  ectrly  next  Congress  and 
assured  me  that  be  would  then  work 
with  us  to  increase  these  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorizations  for 
f^jproprlatlons  In  the  conference  r^wrt 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  Just  for  the  basic 
vocational  rehabilitation  program — 
^>art  from  the  new  programs — are  $800 
million  for  the  basic  State  grant  program 
under  section  110;  $60  million  for  inno- 
vation and  expansion  grants  imder  sec- 
tion 111;  $60  million  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  under  section  305: 
$75  million  for  research  and  $50  miUion 
for  training  under  title  IV ;  and  up  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  titles  I,  n,  m,  and  IV  of 
that  act  or  $2  million,  whichever  Is 
greater,  for  program  and  project  evalua- 
tion under  section  501. 

The  authorization  flgures  contained 
in  the  conference  report  were  arrived  at 
after  the  most  painstaking  considera- 
tion by  the  authorizing  committees  in  the 
two  bodies. 

In  the  Senate,  I  was  privileged  to  claalr 
extensive  hearings  at  the  subcommittee 
on  the  handicapped  covering  5  full  days 
on  this  legislaticm.  Those  hearings  doc- 
umented in  the  most  forceful  and  poig- 
nant way  the  inadequacies  of  our  ef- 
forts in  trying  to  provide  an  equitable 
pwogram  of  ser\ices  in  order  to  achieve 
the  greatest  employment  potential  foe 
handicapped  indl\iduals.  Despite  esti- 
mates of  the  total  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  who  could 
benefit  from  servioes  of  up  to  30  miUion. 
in  fiscal  year  1972  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  t»t>vided  some  serv- 
ices to  only  1,100,000  individuals  of  whom 
326,138  individuals  were  considered  re- 
haUIltated.  These  flguree.  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  represent  In  terms  of  in- 
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dividual  success  stories,  are  pitifully  low 
in  tenns  of  tbe  anormous  universe  of 
need  for  these  services. 

I  believe  we  can  and  must  do  more, 
and  I  know  we  can  count  on  Senator 
MAQiTDaoR  to  do  all  possible  to  provide 
a  more  reallstte  level  of  basic  program 
approprlatkou  to  met  the  enoimous  uni- 
verse of  need  for  vocational  rehablllta- 
UoQ  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  managers  on  the  confer- 
ence reports-House  Report  92-1581 — al- 
ready printed  In  the  Rscoro,  sets  forth 
in  more  detaU  on  the  acconunodatlons 
between  the  Hotise  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bllL 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  my  fellow  Senate  conferees, 
"ST^tH^y  Senator  Williams,  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  (m  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Senator  Rantx>lfh, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  and  Senators  STArroiu) 
and  Javits,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee, respectively.  They  most  ahly  rep- 
resented Che  Senate  position  at  the  con- 
ference. Also,  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  confer- 
ees, Mr.  PnuEXifs,  and  of  the  House 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Braokmas,  for  their 
great  spirit  of  ccHnpromise  and  accom- 
modation. Their  leadership  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  House  and  Senate 
conferees  has  produced  what  I  believe  is 
a  truly  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
help  America's  millions  of  handicapped 
persons. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  HJL 
8395.  The  aehahilltatlon  Act  of  1072.  is 
the  culmination  of  months  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  nianber  of  Senators  and 
their  staffs. 

It  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  realin- 
tlon  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  individuals 
throughout  the  coimti?. 

H.a.  3395  is  a  thoughtful,  forward- 
looking  measiu?e  which,  if  it  is  fully  im- 
plemented, will  drastically  expand  serv- 
ices, research  and  training  in  the  fleld  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  program  for  provision  of  re- 
habilitation services,  authorised  at  a 
level  of  $800  million  for  the  first  year, 
and  $975  million  for  the  second  year, 
HJi.  8395  provides  a  number  of  special 
programs  to  ftmyihaslw!  services  to  groups 
of  handicapped  persons  who  have  in  the 
past  been  inadequately  served. 

For  the  first  time,  strong  ftmphftirfg  is 
placed  on  serving  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps.  This  is  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  rehabilitation  program, 
and  in  my  view  it  is  a  needed  and 
progressive  change. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration has,  under  H.R.  8395,  respon- 
sibility to  administer  the  programs  under 
the  act 

New  emphasis  is  placed  on  research 
and  training  throui^  a  separate  title 
on  these  subjects.  Research  and  tech- 
nology in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  have 
lagged  far  behind  in  their  application  to 
the  problems  and  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped individuals.  In  fact,  technology 


in  other  countries  has  siupassed  tech- 
nology in  this  country,  and  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  such  technology  is  not  being 
transferred  lor  use  in  the  United  States. 
It  IS  hoped  and  expected  that  this  situa- 
tion will  be  altered  when  H.R.  8395  be- 
gins to  take  effect. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  niunber  of  provisions 
in  my  bill,  3.  3987,  which  were  retained 
in  conference.  These  are  matters  which  I 
aponsored  and  which  I  believe  are  most 
miportant  to  the  increased  provision  of 
services  to  tiandlcapped  individuals. 

Rrst,  I  have  proposed,  and  the  con- 
ferees have  accepted,  a  new  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board.  Handicapped  persons 
each  day  of  their  Uves  struggle  with  phys- 
ical and  attitudinal  barriers  which  do 
not  affect  those  of  us  who  are  not  hand- 
icapped. Flights  of  stairs  and  imrrow 
doorways  may  be  minor  inconveniences 
to  most  of  us,  but  to  the  person  in  a 
wheelchair  they  are  real,  and  often  in- 
surmountable, obetructlons.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Board  to  assure  that  Federal 
facilities,  as  well  su  facilities  which  are 
constructed  with  Federal  assistance,  are 
as  fully  accessible  to  the  handlci^ped 
as  possible. 

Public  transportation,  too,  and  hous- 
ing, are  not  generally  provided  with  the 
needs  of  handicapped  individuals  in 
mind.  The  Board  is  expected  to  make 
legislative  and  other  recommendations 
as  to  the  need  for  improving  accessibility 
by  the  handicapped  with  respect  to  these 
and  other  areas  of  everyday  life. 

I  also  sponsored  the  Federal  inter- 
agency Committee  on  Handicapped  Em- 
ployees which  will  Insure  that  all  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities make  every  effort  to  hire,  place, 
advance  in  employment,  and  recognize 
the  special  needs,  of  handicapped  persons 
in  Federal  service.  This  committee  will 
help  make  the  employment  environment 
easier  for  those  handicapped  Individuals 
who  wish  to  enter,  or  have  entered.  Fed- 
eral employment. 

I  also  sponsored  a  provldon  to  bring 
additional  personnel  into  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  to  help  that 
agency  cope  with  its  new  responsibilities, 
as  well  as  one  to  raise  the  authorization 
ceiling  for  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  to 
require  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  co- 
operate with  that  c(Mumlttee  in  carrying 
out  Its  fimctions. 

I  sponsored  a  ^)eclal  provision  for  re- 
habilitation services  to  older  blind  Indi- 
viduals, which  I  introduced  last  yeax  as 
3.  1030.  That  provision  Is  in  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

To  my  deep  regret,  my  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  amendments 
were  not  adopted  in  conference  because 
of  a  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  would  result  in  those  amendments 
being  considered  nongermane  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Act,  and  thus  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  on  the  House  floor.  TTie 
conferees,  both  House  and  Senate,  did 
agree,  however,  that  the  Comptroller 
General  should  complete  his  audit  and 


study  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  vending 
machine  income  on  federally  controlled 
property,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that 
upon  review  of  such  audit  and  study,  the 
House  Committee  on  Sducation  and  La- 
bor and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labot 
and  Public  Welfare  should  and  will  con- 
sider and  propose  early  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress  such  legislative 
action  as  they  determine  to  be  a]K>r(H>ri- 
ate  in  light  of  the  results  of  such  study 
and  audit. 

I  strongly  believe  that  improvements 
to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  are 
intently  needed  and  long  overdue.  I 
pledge  to  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  such 
improvements  are  enacted. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  ob 
the  Handicapped,  and  as  chief  spraiaor 
of  the  legislation,  S.  3987,  that  was  ap- 
proved hi  the  Senate,  I  am  gratified  with 
the  resxUts  of  the  conference  report.  I 
want  to  thank  th»  House  conferees,  par- 
ticularly Chairman  Pirkins  and  Con- 
gressman Braokmas  for  the  fine  eSott 
and  cooperaUon  they  provided. 

Special  menticm  must  be  made  of  tbe 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  success 
of  this  legislation  of  Senator  Alan  Cbam- 
sTON.  As  he  chaired  the  hearings  on  HJl. 
8395  at  my  request,  as  he  provided  leader- 
ship as  manager  of  the  biU  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  as  chairman  of  the  House-Sen- 
ate Conference,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia pCTf  ormed  yeoman  service  in  an 
efficient,  stroiig,  and  humanitarian  man- 
ner. I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  Wa- 
LiAMS,  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Siattoib, 
Senator  Bkall,  and  Senator  Tatt  lot 
their  able  and  valued  a&sistance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  handicapped  Americans  who  will 
benefit  so  greatly  from  this  legislation, 
that  a  new  day  Is  dawning  for  many  of 
you.  The  Congress  has  awakened  to  your 
needs.  We  do  now,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future,  protect  and  expand 
your  horizons,  and  with  your  help,  bring 
a  new  dimension  of  dignity,  hope,  and 
self-sufficiency  to  all  handicapped 
individuals. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Voca- 
tional RehabUitatlon  Act  of  1972,  the 
conference  report  now  before  us,  both 
continues  and  Improves  the  longstand- 
ing and  successful  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program.  The  bill  also  continues 
unchanged  State  allotment  formula 
in  the  State  programs— programs  being 
funded  at  the  $600  million  level.  While 
the  bill — except  for  this  provision- 
runs  through  fiscal  year  1975,  this  par- 
ticular provision  covers  only  through 
the  next  flscal  year.  This  will  give  the 
Congress  next  year  an  opportimlty  to  re- 
view carefully  the  existing  formula  with 
a  view  to  modifying  its  provisions  so  that 
it  will  not  be  discriminatory  against  the 
lu-banized  States  and  the  handicapped 
citizens  of  the  Nation  living  in  the  great 
metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  final  days  of  this  session,  most  of  the 
news  headlines  focus  on  issues  like  wel- 
fare reform,  revenue  sharing,  school  bus- 
ing, and  other  partisan  political  subjects. 
Less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  bill 
stated  in  the  conference  report  which  is 
now  before  us  and  that,  I  beUeve,  will 
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bdp  millions  of  handicaK>ed  Americans 
to  live  fuller  and  better  lives. 

Simply  stated,  the  goal  of  this  new 
low  is  to  hdp  handicapped  individuals 
to  achieve  thrir  full  potential  of  par- 
ticipation within  our  society.  TTie  Sen- 
ate-House Conference  Committee,  I 
think,  has  worked  out  a  significant  step 
forward  in  our  vocatlonal-rehabiUtatlon 
programs  that  are  well  worthy  of  becom- 
ing law  diirlng  the  closing  days  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

There  are  an  estimated  7  to  12  million 
handicapped  individuals  in  our  Nation 
who  have  not  realized  their  full  potential 
in  performing  at  some  job.  In  the  most 
recent  flscal  year,  more  than  1.1  million 
disabled  persons  were  served  by  State 
vocational  rehabihtation  agencies,  and 
more  than  300,000  of  those  individuals 
were  reported  to  have  been  rehabilitated. 
It  is  clear  that  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  just  as  it  is  clear  that  this  new 
law  and  the  funds  authorized  by  it  will 
not  meet  all  of  our  national  needs. 

But,  this  new  law  can  giiarantee  that 
many  more  individuals  with  severe 
handicaps  will  be  served  than  at  present. 
The  new  law  provides  particular  em- 
phasis on  a  method  of  making  available 
services  that  will  be  responsive  to  in- 
dividual needs.  It  will  also  insure  that  no 
one  will  be  excluded  from  the  program 
simply  because  his  or  her  handicap  is  too 
severe. 

During  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill, 
I  became  convinced  that  this  Nation 
could  improve  the  effectivenes;.  of  oxu: 
vocational  rehabihtation  programs  by 
giving  our  handicapped  citizens  the 
power  to  help  shape  thetr  own  future  in 
the  program. 

With  that  conviction  in  mind,  I  pro- 
posed a  method  by  which  the  handi- 
capped client  would  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  participate  in  planning  his  own 
rehabilitation  program.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  idea  was  accepted  by  the 
conference  committee. 

The  idea  is  called  the  individualized 
written  reliabilitation  program,  and  it 
Insures  the  protection  of  the  individual 
rights  of  the  handicapped  person  in  the 
system.  It  offers  both  the  system  and  the 
handicapped  person  the  opportimlty  to 
work  together  in  developing  a  program 
designed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
individual. 

In  short,  the  written  program  r^re- 
sents  an  understanding  between  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agency  and  the 
handicapped  individual.  It  is  expected 
that  the  terms  of  the  understanding  will 
be  carried  out  xmless  circumstances  con- 
vince both  parties  that  the  original  goal 
should  be  renegotiated. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  new  approach 
will  bring  more  dignity  and  greater 
achievement  to  our  rehabilitation  efforts. 
It  wlU  also  help  us  to  better  evaluate  our 
system  at  all  stages  of  its  operation. 

In  keeping  with  the  beUef  that  the 
handicapped  should  have  a  greater  voice 
in  the  shaping  of  their  own  future,  the 
Congress  also  adopted  my  proposal  that 
requires  special  consideration  be  given 
to  hiring  handicapped  individuals  to  fill 
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all  positions  in  the  new  Office  of  the 
Handicapped  and  cm  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped. The  Federal  Oovemment  is 
asked  to  match  its  words  with  deeds. 

TTje  law  breaks  new  ground  in  other 
areas  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
it  will  bring  new  hope,  dignity,  and  ful- 
fillment to  thousands  of  handicapped 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  many  long,  hard  and  arduous  hours 
that  went  into  developing  the  bill  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  were  well 
spent  when  we  look  at  the  end  product. 
This  conference  repwrt  and  bill  deserves 
unanimous  support  of  all  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Th&nk  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motlcHi  was  agreed  to. 


RESTRICTION  ON  DUMPING  OP 
MATERIAL  IN  OCEANS,  COASTAL, 
AND  OTHER  WATERS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  9727,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conierence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
9727)  to  regulate  the  dumping  of  material 
In  the  oceans,  coast&l,  and  other  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  alter 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  9,  1972,  at 
pages  34378-34382.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  on  this  bill  were  in  conference 
for  quite  some  time,  but  the  report  sub- 
mitted today  was  ultimately  agreed  to 
without  dissent.  Three  Issues  occupied 
most  of  our  time  in  conference :  The  mat- 
ter of  permits  for  the  dlsclmrge  of  dredge 
spoil  into  the  oceans,  the  geographical 
coverage  of  the  bill,  and  the  question  of 
marine  sanctuaries.  On  the  dredging 
question,  the  Senate  had  given  primary 
authority  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  regulate  dredge  spoil  dis- 
charges, while  the  House  bill  conferred 
lead  agency  authority  on  the  Corps  of 
Eaigineers.  After  considerable  discussion 
the  conferees  reached  agreement  that  the 
corps  would  issue  the  permits  but  subject 
to  a  veto  from  the  EInvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  the  case  of  each  and 
every  permit.  We  regard  this  compro- 
mise as  essentially  favorable  to  the  Sen- 
ate position  since  in  the  event  of  dis- 


agreement between  the  two  agecciea.  the 
environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
prevail. 

On  the  two  other  Issues,  the  Senate 
yielded  a»  the  price  necessary  to  get  a  bill 
out  of  conference.  Tlie  two  Houses  had 
differed  on  the  geographical  coverage  of 
the  statute,  with  the  House  favoring  con- 
trol of  discharges  into  all  ocean  waters 
and  the  Senate  covering  only  those  dis- 
charges 3  miles  from  the  coast  and 
beyond.  On  the  question  of  marine  sanc- 
tuaries, the  House  had  adopted  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Bocretarj'  of  Com- 
merce to  create  sanctuaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  such  areas  for  tbetr 
ecological  or  recreational  values,  while 
the  Senate  was  silent  on  the  subject.  In 
the  case  of  each  of  these  provisions,  the 
Senate  position  was  based  leas  on  sub- 
stantive considerations  than  on  a  reluc- 
tance to  Impinge  upon  jurisdictional  rela- 
tionships among  Senate  committees. 
Having  agreed  to  the  House  provisions 
on  these  matters,  I  think  the  record 
should  show  that  it  was  not  our  Inten- 
tion to  disturb  existing  jurisdictional  di- 
visions of  labor  now  ot  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  emerged  from 
the  conference  in  my  view  is  a  fine  bill 
which  I  believe  will  prove  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  and  long-range 
problems  of  ocean  pollution  Tbo  long 
we  have  allowed  indiscriminate  ocean 
dumping  of  pollutants  without  euunln- 
ing  the  harmful  consequences  that  may 
result,  fills  bill  wiU  give  us  reason  to 
breathe  easier  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  our  precious  ocecui  resources. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  framers  o* 
this  legislation  that  the  kinds  of  dump- 
ing which  are  now  going  cki  be  prohib- 
ited, except  under  criteria  to  be  estah- 
lished  by  the  Administrator  of  the  E%i- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency.  Present 
dumping  activities,  except  as  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  legislatlcwi,  must 
come  under  new  permit  requirements  as 
set  forth  by  the  Administrator.  Any  e«- 
Istlng  permits,  once  the  law  takes  effect, 
shall  be  superseded  by  new  permits 
which  may  be  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  administration, 
of  course,  for  its  efforts  In  promoting 
this  legislation.  Tlianks  should  also  go  to 
the  v-ery  able  conferees  and  committee 
members  who  participated  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bill.  What  we  have  Is  a 
good  report  which  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  adopit  quickly  and  without 
reservation.  The  health  and  welfare  of 
our  oceans  demands  no  less. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  for  the  Important 
work  he  has  done  on  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972.  This  important  measure  estab- 
lishes new  Federal  poUcies  designed  to 
protect  the  marine  environment  and  to 
improve  the  Nation's  management  of  our 
ocean  resources. 

Title  m  of  the  conference  report  deals 
with  the  designation  of  marine  sanctu- 
aries by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
This  title  did  not  appear  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  which  was  considered  In  the 
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aeaAte  on  November  24, 1971.  During  de- 
bate on  the  measure  on  the  Senate  floor 
there  was  discussion  of  the  Interior  and 
Tniqi^ar  AfTairs  Conuulttee's  legislative 
jurisdiction  and  interest  in  any  changes 
which  were  proposed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental ahelf . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
on  this  matter  and  he  has  kept  me  ad- 
vised of  developments  in  the  conference 
committee.  We  are  in  agreement  that 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  will 
not  In  any  way  affect  the  present  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  of  either  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs over  the  ocean  resources  and  the 
Outer  Continmital  Shelf.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  acknowledged  that  this  Is  the  case 
in  his  statement  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
CO  confirm  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wasiungton  <Mr.  Jackson)  and 
his  understanding  with  relation  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  that  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  STBfVENS.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
9727,  the  antiocean  dumping  bill.  Is  a 
major  piece  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion. It  involves  intensive  effort  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  will  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  from  the  United 
States  of  any  radiological,  chemical,  or 
biological  warfare  agent  or  any  high 
level  radioactive  wastes  or  any  other 
material  for  dumping  except  under  per- 
mit. It  will  prohibit  the  dtmiptng  of  any 
such  warfare  agent  or  radioactive  wastes 
or  any  other  material  except  under  per- 
mit transported  from  any  location  out- 
side the  United  States  into  either  the 
territorial  sea  or  the  contiguous  zone 
which  extends  12  miles  seaward  from 
shore.  Additionally,  it  prohibits  Federal 
Agencies  from  transporting  any  such 
warfare  agent  or  radioactive  wastes  or 
other  material  except  imder  permit  for 
the  purpose  of  ocean  dumping.  This  is 
a  major  step  forward  to  insure  the  clean- 
liness of  our  ocean. 

Jacques  Cousteau.  Thor  Heyerdahl. 
and  other  ocean  explorers  have  com- 
mented extensively  upon  the  pollution 
problem  of  the  world's  oceans.  Material 
dumped  offshore  thousands  of  moles 
away  across  the  Pacific  can  within  a 
matter  of  weeks  find  its  way  onto  our 
beaches.  No  nation  is  safe.  The  oceans 
are  everyone's  concern. 

This  bill  will  significantly  advance  the 
cleanup  of  the  wcM-ld's  oceans.  Marine 
life  will  directly  benefit  So  will  those 
people  around  the  world  who  depend 
upon  marine  resources  for  their  liveli- 
hoods. People  far  inland  who  jouiney  to 
the  sea  for  recreation  or  travel  will  sim- 
ilarly reap  the  benefits  of  this  massive 
cleanup. 

I  hope  other  countries  will  take  heed 
and  enact  similar  legislation.  I  hope  this 
country  takes  the  lead  intemaUonally  In 
cleaning  up  the  world's  oceans.   This 


country  must  work  together  with  other 
nn^jfm^f  around  the  world.  No  nation  is 
safe  from  pollution  which  travels  by 
water.  The  Oonv«itioti  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping 
Prom  Ships  and  Aircraf ts  signed  at  Oslo, 
Sweden,  in  February  of  this  year  was  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction. 

When  William  Ruckelshaus.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  testified  before  the  Senate 
on  this  subject,  he  recommended — 

The  creation  of  tti«  farthest  reaching  and 
strongest  authority  that  law  and  technology 
will  allow. 

Mr.  Ruckel&haus  and  all  cltlzois 
genuinely  concerned  about  this  problon 
can  be  proud  of  H-R.  9727. 

I  am  pajTtlcularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference oonmiittee  has  exempted  organic 
fish  wastes  in  areas  of  tidal  flushing. 
This  provision  in  section  102(b)  will  per- 
mit the  return  of  natural  fish  wastes  to 
the  oceans  where  they  form  a  vital  source 
of  food  for  the  other  animals  in  the 
oceanic  food  chain.  This  provision  will 
mean  much  to  fishermen  on  both  coasts 
and  will  also  positively  assist  the  sea 
creatures  themselves. 

As  the  Senate  committee  stated  in  its 
report  on  this  blU: 

We  have  treated  the  oceans  a*  enomKnia 
and  Indestructible — 146  mllUon  square  miles 
of  surface— the  universal  sewer  of  mankind. 
Previously  we  thoiught  that  the  legendary 
Immensity  of  the  ocean  waa  such  that  man 
cx>uld  do  nothing  against  such  a  gigantic 
force.  But  the  real  volume  of  the  ocean  Is 
very  smaU  when  compared  to  tike  volume  of 
the  earth  and  to  the  voliune  of  toxic  wastes 
that  man  can  produce  with  hla  technological 
capacity.  And,  again,  as  Captain  Cousteau  has 
said: 

"The  cycle  of  life  is  Intricately  tied  with 
the  cycle  of  water.  Anything  done  against  the 
water  Is  a  crime  against  life.  The  water  sys- 
tem has  to  remain  aUve  If  we  are  to  remain 
aUve  on  this  earth." 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  Congress 
has  taken  strong  steps  to  preserve  the 
oceans  and  to  prevent  the  oomtinuation 
of  this  "crime  against  life." 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1973— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  HJl.  16593,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrcll) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
16693)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  jrear  end- 
ing June  30,  1873,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reccwQ- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  this  rq;>ort, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  of  today.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
report  represents  the  results  of  three 
long  meetings  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  were  well  attended  by  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  both  Houses. 
While  the  total  money  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  were  small,  there  were  many  ma- 
jor differences  with  respect  to  various 
programs  and  activities.  "Hie  ccmference 
committee  considered  and  resolved  ap- 
proximately 250  separate  areas  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses.  This 
conference  was  typical  of  conferences  on 
major  appropriation  bills  in  that  there 
were  strong  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  on  many  of  the  issues,  but 
these  differences  were  compromised  in 
the  spirit  of  give  and  take  which  must 
prevail  in  order  for  the  legislative  proc- 
ess to  fimctlon. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  other  body,  it 
provided  for  apprt^Jrlatlons  totaling 
$74,577,548,000  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  TTie  Senate  bill  provided  $74,- 
571,698.000  for  these  programs  and  ac- 
tivities—$5,850,000  less  than  the  House 
bill. 

Ttie  conference  committee  agreed  to 
appropriations  totaling  $74,372,976,000 
which  is  under  the  budget  requests  of 
$79,594,184,000  by  $5,221,208,000;  under 
the  House  allowances  by  $204,572,000; 
and  under  the  Senate  allowances  by 
$198,722,000. 

When  I  presented  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee's  recommendations  for 
reductions  in  the  budget  requests  total- 
ing $4,989,486,000  reflected  reductions 
resulting  from  the  transfer  to  appropria- 
tions in  the  bill  of  $1,315,900,000  from 
other  accounts  and  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  confer- 
ence committee  adopted  the  Senate  pro- 
posals for  these  transfers  of  fimds  which 
exceed  the  transfers  proiK)8ed  in  the 
House  bill  by  $666.4  million.  When  you 
compare  the  conference  committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  new  appropriations 
and  transfers  providing  a  total  avail- 
ability of  $75,688,876,000,  It  is  under  the 
budget  program  by  $3,905,308,000;  over 
the  House  program  by  $461,828,000;  and 
under  the  Senate  program  by  $198,- 
722.000. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  summary 
tabulation  reflecting  the  action  of  the 
conference  conmiittee  on  the  basis  of 
new  appropriations  and  total  avail- 
ability. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee  is 
explained  in  detail  in  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference which  is  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  However,  at  this  time,  I  want 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  action  of  the 
conference  on  a  few  of  the  major  issues. 

NAVT'S    NXW    S-SA    ASW    AaCKATr 

The  budget  included  $519.9  million  for 
the  procurement  of  42  of  the  Navy's  new 
S_3A  Viking  ASW  aircraft.  The  House 
bill  provided  $387.7  milliwi  for  the  pro- 
curement of  only  23.  The  conference 
agreed  on  $472.4  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  35.  However,  the  wmf erence  com- 
mittee provided  that  these  funds  are  not 
to  be  obligated  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense assures  the  committees  that  the 
continuatlcHi  of  this  program  is  fully 
justified  after  reviewing  such  matters  as 
cost  effectiveness  and  requirements. 
MAKura  coaps'  harukr  aircraft 

The  budget  included  a  request  of 
$7,100,000  for  advance  procurement  to 
support  the  procurement  of  24  AV-8A 
Harrier  vertical  take-off  and  landing  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1974.  These  funds 
were  allowed  by  the  House  and  disal- 
lowed by  the  Senate.  The  conference 
agreed  to  the  restoration  of  these  funds. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  convinced 
that  these  24  aircraft — the  last  of  the 
planned  prtxurement  of  114 — should  be 
funded  as  planned. 

Ant  FORCE'S  r-lS   AIR  STTPEBIORTTT  nCUTU 

The  budget  request  included  $421.6 
million  for  the  initial  prociu-ement  of  30 
F-15  air  superiority  fighter  aircraft.  The 
House  bill  provided  only  $320.6  million 
for  the  procurement  of  15  of  these  air- 
craft. It  was  the  view  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  that 
it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  slow  down  the  planned  produc- 
tion of  this  aircraft,  and  the  allowance 
of  the  full  request  of  $421.6  milli<m  for  30 
aircraft  was  recommended.  The  confer- 
ence adopted  the  Senate  position  on  this 
aircraft. 

AIR  force's  A-7D  ATTACK  AIRCRAFT 

The  budget  request  did  not  include  any 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  procure- 
ment of  the  Air  Force's  A-7D  attack  air- 
craft. However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1973,  included 
$83.2  million  for  the  procurement  of  24 
of  these  aircraft,  and  the  House  bill  in- 
cluded these  funds.  The  Senate  bill  did 
not  include  any  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  A-7D'8. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  House  conferees 
that  the  production  of  this  aircraft 
should  be  continued  and  that  there  is  a 
valid  requirement  for  additional  A-7's 
primarily  to  provide  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve components  with  more  modem  air- 
craft. While  the  Senate  conferees  E^reed 
with  the  House  conferees  on  this  point.  It 
was  our  view  that  12  of  these  aircraft 


were  adequate,  however,  the  House  in- 
sisted on  24,  and  the  conference  commit- 
tee agreed  on  $83.2  million  for  24  aircraft. 

ADVANCKD    AIRBORNE    NATIOWAI.    COUtlAtn 
POST    AIRCRAFT 

I  think  the  most  difficult  issue  before 
the  conference  was  the  number  of  ad- 
vanced airborne  national  command  post 
aircraft  to  be  funded.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  budget  request  included  $249.6 
million  for  the  procurement  of  six  Boe- 
ing 747  aircraft  to  be  configured  for  this 
mission.  Ilie  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  included  $127  million  for 
the  procurement  of  four  of  these  aircraft. 
The  House  bill  included  only  $28.7  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  one  aircraft 
to  serve  as  the  "test-bed"  for  the  new 
electronics  and  communications  equip- 
ment being  developed.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded the  $127  million  for  the  four  air- 
craft, as  authorized.  During  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  sto 
amendment  to  return  to  the  House  posl- 
tic«i  of  one  aircraft  vras  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  62  to  14,  Eind  the  Senate  conferees  felt 
strongly  that  the  Senate  position  should 
prevail.  However,  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
ference is  to  compromise  differences,  and 
the  conference  agreed  on  three  aircraft — 
one  to  be  funded  with  $28.7  million  in- 
cluded in  the  "Research,  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluation"  appropriation  and 
two  to  be  funded  with  $69  million  in- 
cluded in  the  "Aircraft  Procurement" 
at^Tropriatlon. 

ARMY'S    HEAVT-Lnr    HXLICOI»TTR    PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded $38  million  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Army's  heavy -lift  helicopter  pro- 
gram. However,  the  House  directed  that 
the  current  Army  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  prototype  by  one  contractor 
be  terminated  and  that  the  program  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  com- 
ponent development  program.  It  was  the 
view  of  the  Senate  committee  that  this 
program  should  proceed  in  8u^cordance 
with  the  Army's  current  plans.  The  com- 
mittee took  this  position  after  being  ad- 
vised by  the  Army  and  Department  of 
Defense: 

The  House  Appropriations  CX>mmlttee  in- 
struction would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  com- 
ponent development  phase  by  more  than 
$100,000,000  for  no  conmiensurate  return  (In 
the  Judgment  of  the  technical  evaluators  and 
responsible  decision  authorities)  and  delay 
the  prototype  phase  by  l»-a4  months. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate 
position  on  this  matter. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  committee  in 
this  Instance  does  not  reflect  any  oppo- 
sition to  competitive  development.  On 
this  point,  the  Senate  committee  stated 
in  Its  report: 

While  the  Oommlttee  strongly  favors  the 
competitive  development  approach  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  It  feels  that  It  offers  no  advantage 
with  respect  to  the  Heavy-Lift  Hellooptet. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  that  there  be 
ao  misunderstanding  of  the  position  of 
the  committee  on  this  matter,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoao  the  statement  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  heavy-lllt  hell- 
copter  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ezcertit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Kzcerpt  from  Senate  Report  No.  93-1243] 

Heavy  lift  helicopter  program. — The  oom- 
nUttee  recommends  concurreQce  in  the  House 
reduction  of  $15,000,000  In  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $63,000,000  tot  the  contlnuaUon  of 
the  development  of  the  Army's  new  heavy 
lift  helicopter.  In  reoommendlng  this  re- 
duction of  $16,000,000,  the  House  committee 
stated  in  his  report: 

"The  Oommlttee.  in  denying  the  request 
for  funds  for  the  prototype  directs  that  the 
Army  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  program  be  con- 
ducted as  a  competitive  component  develop- 
ment program.  .  .  ." 

The  Army's  original  plan  for  this  program 
was  basically  a  competitive  component  devel- 
opment program  as  directed  by  the  House 
committee.  However,  this  plan  was  discarded 
following  a  detailed  technical  evaluation  of 
contractor  proposals.  On  May  7.  1871,  then 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 
advised  the  committee: 

.  .,  we  have  received  and  evaluated  pro- 
posals from  five  separate  contractors.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  evaluation  some  reorientation  of 
our  program  Is  necessary. 

"The  evaluation  clearly  disclosed  that  the 
Boeing  CJompany  submitted  the  best  HLH  de- 
sign proposal  with  a  configuration  using  tan- 
dem rotors  and  transmissions  not  greatly 
larger  than  systems  with  which  we  have  ex- 
perience. The  result  Is  a  lower  technical  rtsk 
than  was  initially  erpected,  as  well  as  lower 
costs  for  development  and  production.  Hence. 
an  Investment  In  a  parallel  and  directly  com- 
petitive HLH  Advanced  Technology  CJompo- 
nent  program  as  we  originally  proposed  does 
not  appear  warranted.  .  . 

The  Army  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  advised  the  committee ; 

"The  House  Appropriations  Comtnittee  in- 
struction would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  com- 
ponent development  phase  by  more  than 
$100,000,000  for  no  commensurate  return  (In 
the  Judgment  of  the  technical  evaluaton 
and  re^jonslble  decision  authorities)  and  de- 
lay the  prototype  phase  by  18-24  months." 

WhUe  the  committee  strongly  favors  the 
competitive  development  approach  ss  a  gen- 
eral rule.  It  feels  that  It  offers  no  advantage 
with  respect  to  the  heavy  lift  helloopter  pro- 
gram and  reoommends  that  the  Army  sbould 
continue  the  program  in  acoordanoe  with 
Its  current  plans. 

An    FOaCX'B    MSOITTM    STOL    AIKCRAIT    PBOOaAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  request,  and  authorization  act.  In- 
cluded $61.8  million  for  the  Air  Force's 
meditun  short  takeoff-and-landlng  air- 
craft, of  which  $35.8  million  was  for  the 
continuation  of  the  competitive  airframe 
development  program,  and  $16  million 
was  for  the  development  of  the  advanced 
turbofan  engine.  The  House  allowed  only 
the  $16  million  requested  for  the  engine 
development.  The  Senate  allowed  the  to- 
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tal  reqiiested,  and  authorized,  of  $51.8 
miiHftn  The  conference  committee  con- 
cluded that  work  should  proceed  on  the 
development  of  the  airframe  and  aUowed 
$25  million  for  this  effort.  Ho-wever,  the 
conference  committee  determined  that 
the  devdopment  of  the  advanced  turbo- 
fan  engine  could  be  deferred,  and  no 
funds  are  provided  for  thla  program. 

■■SUICU     AMD     DBVKIAPMZirr— OXmSAL 
■■DCcnoKB 

The  House  allowancee  for  the  various 
"research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion" appnsjilatlons  were  based  on  gen- 
eral imallocsUed  reductions  totaling 
$457.2  mUUon  ($457,204.000) .  The  Senate 
restored  $250.5  million  of  this  reduction, 
and  the  conference  committee  agreed  to 
accept  $125.3  million  ($125,260,000)  of 
the  Senate's  restoration.  Therefore,  the 
conference  committee's  allowances  for 
the  various  "research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation"  appr<n)rt»tions  are 
baaed  on  general  unallocated  reductions 
as  follows: 

Army.  •73.5  mliUon  (STa.Sie.OOO); 

Nftvy,  SM.6  minion  ($86.680.000) : 

Air  Porce,  SlM.a  mlUlon  (•136,34a,000); 
and 

Defense  agencies,  t34.5  million. 

NATIOMAI.   BOA«0  rOK   THK   PaOUOTION    OT  RIFUt 


During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KzmfKDT),  deleting  aection  729  of  the 
House  bill  was  adopted.  This  provision 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  certain  ammunition  available  to 
the  National  Board  for  the  Prranotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  for  distribution  to  rifle 
clubs,  and  the  use  of  funds  for  travel  ex- 
penses of  military  and  naval  personnel 
attending  regional,  national,  and  inter- 
natlonal  rifle  matches. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  am- 
munition authorized  by  this  section,  I 
have  been  advised  that  the  total  involved 
is  about  $85,000  per  year  used  to  provide 
.22-callber  ammunition  to  eligible  jun- 
ior rifle  clubs.  With  respect  to  travel 
expenses,  I  have  been  advised  that  no 
specific  figures  are  available  because 
each  of  the  military  services  provide  for 
this  cost  as  a  part  of  their  normal  op- 
erating cost.  However,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  military  personnel  participating 
In  the  1872  National  Rifle  Matches,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  ot  travel 
expenses  associated  with  various  rifle 
team  competitions  is  in  the  range  of  $2 
to  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  conferees 
were  insistent  on  their  position  on  this 
matter,  and  after  considerable  discussion, 
it  was  a{>parent  to  the  Senate  conferees 
that  we  could  not  maintain  the  Senate 
position  on  this  amendment  and  we  had 
to  recede. 


Tt4 


BtTT   AKSklCAN SPSCIAI,TT 


In  acting  on  the  bill,  the  House  added 
•specialty  metals"  to  the  list  of  items 
protected  under  the  "buy  American"  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  In  recommending  the 
deletion  of  "specialty  metals"  from  the 
list  of  protected  items,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee stated  in  its  report: 

.  .  .  tills  mattor  was  not  considered  by  tlie 
committee  during  Its  bearings  on  tlie  bill  and 


Uw  committee  is  not  in  a  poelUon  to  recom- 
mend the  addition  of  "specialty  metals"  to 
those  Items  In  Section  734.  Accordingly,  Its 
deletion  Is  recommended. 

This  matter  was  considered  in  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  conference  late  Mon- 
day afternoon,  and  after  discussion,  the 
Senate  conferees  receded.  On  Tuesday 
morning.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
John  N.  Irwin  on  this  matter.  The  Secre- 
tary stated: 

.  .  .  Suropean  and  Jap«neee  steel  producers 
have  agreed  to  limit  their  exports  of  steel, 
inelvidlng  specialty  steel  products,  to  the 
United  States.  This  arrangement  Is,  however, 
conditioned  upon  the  absence  of  any  new 
.•■estrlctlons  on  imports  of  steel  products  into 
the  United  States.  .  .  . 

I  would  be  grateful  If  you  oould  take  this 
factor  Into  consideration  in  making  the  Judg- 
ment on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Secretary  Irwin's  letter  of  October 
10  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DxPAJiTiCKNT  or  Statx, 
WashiJiffton,  D.O.,  October  10. 1972. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCLKXAif , 
Chairvmn  on  AppropriMtion*, 
U.S.  SentUe, 
Wcuiiington,  DXI. 

Dbak  Ma.  CHAnrMAN :  I  tmderstand  that  the 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  wlU  reconvene 
shortly.  We  are  concerned  about  a  House 
amendment  which  would  subject  certain  al- 
loy steels  to  the  Buy-America  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

As  you  may  know,  Bunqiean  and  Japanese 
steel  producers  have  agreed  to  limit  their  ex- 
ports of  steel.  Including  specialty  steel  prod- 
ucts, to  the  United  States.  This  arrangement 
la,  however,  conditioned  upon  the  absence  of 
any  new  restrictions  on  inxports  of  steel  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States.  V7e  are  concerned 
therefore  that  adoption  of  the  Buy-America 
provisions  cotUd  Jeopardize  the  cooitlnuatlon 
Qf  the  voluntary  restraint  arrangement  which 
Is  of  benefit  and  interest  to  the  entire 
domestic  steel  indxistry  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  ootild  take  this 
f  Mtor  into  consideration  in  making  the  Judg- 
ment on  this  matter, 
^noereiy  yours. 

JOHK  N.  ISWIM. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  McCLEILLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  did  not  receive 
this  letter  until  after  the  matter  had 
been  considered  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  conferees  had  re- 
ceded. 

When  the  conference  committee  met 
at  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  I  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
read  Secretary  Irwin's  letter.  The  Senate 
conferees  voted  unanimously  to  recon- 
sider the  matter  along  with  Senate 
amendment  No.  86  dealing  with  foreign 
research  and  development  contracts  on 
which  the  House  had  receded.  However, 
the  House  conferees  would  not  agree  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  previous  action  of 
the  conference  on  these  amendments. 

UfYOLUNTAST    BXSEASCU    OM    HUICAN    BKNGS 

The  conference  committee  adopted 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  sailor 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ECew- 
NEDY)  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  for  "any  research  In- 


volving uninformed  or  nonvoluntary  hu- 
man beings  as  experimental  subjects." 

TBUCZMATTOK     OP     HOSTILXTIXS     IK     INDOCBWA 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land cMr.  Mathias),  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  repeat  the  statement  of  policy 
with  respect  to  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties in  Indochina  set  out  in  section  601a 
of  Public  Law  92-156.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  conferees  that  the  existing  section 
is  permanent  law  and  that  there  was  no 
purpose  to  be  gtoned  through  amendment 
No.  87.  and  the  Senate  receded. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  respood 
now  to  any  questions  following  the  report 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  McClkllan.  for  reviewing 
the  total  availabiUty  of  funds  and  fig- 
ures contained  in  the  bill  that  he  has 
just  made.  He  covered  the  major  points 
very  accurately. 

The  cut  in  the  appropriations  is  stiU 
more  impressive,  however,  when  we  use 
the  new  obligational  authority  figures, 
which  I  would  like  to  give. 

The  budget  request  was  $79,594,184,- 
000. 

The  total  cut  in  the  conference  re- 
port with  the  new  obligational  author- 
ity requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  $5,221,208,000,  or  nearly  five 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars. 

The  conference  report,  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  just  mentioned, 
the  figure  was  $198,722,000  below  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  bill,  and  $204,572,000 
below  the  total  amount  appropriated  by 
the  House  bill. 

It  is  a  rather  imusual  situation  this 
year.  Mr.  President.  In  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  both  below  the  House 
flgtu-e  and  the  Senate  figure. 

I  realize  that  those  who  believe  in  a 
strong  national  defense  will  say  that 
this  is  too  much  of  a  cut. 

I  beUeve  that  if  we  were  to  continue 
budget  cuts  of  this  size,  it  Is  entirely 
possible  that  Russia  could  exceed  us  in 
military  capabiUty  in  2  or  3  years. 

Others  will  contend  that  the  budget 
should  have  been  cut  $5,  $10,  or  even 
$30  biUlon  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that  the 
actions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  about  the  best  own- 
promise  that  could  be  reached  for  the 
funds  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
they  can  live  with  these  funds  for  the 
next  coming  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  summary  tab- 
ulation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  1973,  giving  the 
budget  request,  House  allowance.  Senate 
allowance,  and  conference  agreement  on 
each  appropriation  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  S«uite 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  Senate  amendments  numbered  3.  7, 
19,  24,  30,  34,  55.  and  89. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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•rttli — 


Rtvitsd  fiKSi 

1973  bttditt 

rtquMt 


allews 


St 

iMOWMIM 


t%i9%m%nX 


Bud««t 

•StifflSt* 


HOSM 


iHi 


TITLE  I— MIUTAHV  PERSONNEt 

p»r»8on^,  Army J7, 7W,  06S.  000 

__.,P«rsonn«(.  N«¥y 5.3J1,  7«9,  000 

lUlBn  PanonntI,  Mirin*  Corps 1, 537.  792. 000 

iMterY  P»rsonnol,  Air  Foica — 7, 275,  575, 000 

'■*^- .•. —                          529,534,000 

230,640,000 

78.155,000 

131,442.008 

616,258,066 

169,356,080 


1  Ptrsonnel,  Army 

jPtrsonnol,  N»vy 

IMMM  Panenaal,  M«rin«  CoriM — 

taarw  Ptrwniwl,  Air  Fore* 

NifioMi  Guard  Panoanal.  Army... 
NHIonal  Guard  Paraonnat,  Air  Forca 


r,  4M,  461, 000 

5,  260. 061. 000 

1,536,436.000 

7,122,703,000 

496.  734, 000 

221, 960. 000 

76,  BOS,  000 

123,542.060 

576.179.060 

167,919,000 


V.  533, 063, 000 

5. 306. 7*9, 000 

1.536,436,006 

7, 150,  575,  080 

453.  734. 000 

228,966.086 

76,806.000 

123.542,008 

566, 179, 000 

167.919.000 


1. 


r,  528,  000  000 
5  306,  749,  000 
.536.436.000 
.150,575.008 
453,  734  000 
228, 966. 006 
76,  806,  OOe 
123.542.000 
568,179.000 
167.919.000 


-3180.  on,  006 

-75  006.  000 

-1  356.000 

-125  000.000 

-75.880,000 
-1.680,000 
-I  349.000 
-7  900,000 

-«,071,00t 
-1,440,060 


+08,536.060 
4-46, 666, 000 

+27,872,000 
-4^666^661 


-15.60,066 


•iQ,dtf,'0M' 


Total  TWa  (-Military  Persannsl...  23,658,556.060       23,061,821.000       23.145.963.006       a  146.906.000         -il7.656,066  4«.0W.«»  -S.0O.066 


TITLE  II— RETIRED  MIUTARY  PERSONNEL 
RKiradpay, 


4.356,684,000         4,356,664,000        4,356,684,000         4,356,684,000 


TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Oiiaration  and  maintsaancs.  Army 

Tnnsfar  from  othar  accounts 

A^afttion  and  mainl«nane«,  Navy 

Traasfar  from  othar  accounts 

Oparaliaa  and  maintananca,  Marina  Corps 

Oparation  and  maintananca,  Air  Foroa 

Tranifar  from  othar  accounts 

OpantMn  and  maintananca,  Datansa  afancia* 

Oparatiaa  and  maintananca,  Army  Rasarvasi 

Opantioaand  Maintananca,  Navy  Raaarvas> 

Opaiatioa  and  Maintaoanca,  Marine  Corps  Raa.> 

Opantion  and  Maintananca,  A'r  Forca  Raservas' 

Opatatian  aid  Mafnlananea,  Army  National  Guard 

Oparakaa  and  Maintananca,  Air  National  Guard 

NaOaaal  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prsctioa 

Claimi,  Defense - 

Cantiniencies,  Defense 

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Detanas 


7,142,914.000 


5,353,968,000 


363,263,000 
6.460,505,000 


1,305,101,000 


468.510.000 

461,743.000 

126,000 

52.900,000 

5,000,000 

914,000 


6,587. 
(100, 

5.134, 
(50, 
372, 

6, 173, 

(?>■ 
1,37, 

199, 

136, 

8, 

189, 

433, 

448, 

45, 
5, 


250,000 

080,000) 

779,000 

000,000) 

429.000 

680,000 

000,008) 

644,000 

269,860. 

119,000  . 

064,000  . 

2SO.0O0  . 

120.000 

$06,000 

159.006 

000,000 

000,000 

914,000 


6  866.619,000 
(100.000,000) 

5. 2*7. 798, 000 
(50,000.000) 
381,823,000 

6, 424. 705, 000 
(SO,  000, 000) 

1,273,244,000 


453.267,000 

486, 143. 000 

100.000 

45,000,000 

5,000.000 

914,000 


6.636,  570, 008 
(100  000,000) 
5.145.754.000 
(50  066.  000) 
373, 729, 000 
6. 200,  372. 000 
(50.000.000) 
1,270,444,006 
199, 296, 000 
136,119.000 
8.094,000 
189,250.000 
443,194.000 
456.726,000 
159,006 
45.000.000 
5,000,000  . 
914.006  . 


-506.344  000 
+  (106.000,000). 
-206  214.008 
■i- (96. 000.000) 
-9.534.000 
-260.133,000 
-^-(50, 000, 060) 
-34.657,060 
+199,299,000  . 
+136,119.008  . 
+1.064.066  . 
-^189.250.000 
-25  316  000 
-5. 017. 000 

+U.0O0  . 
-7.900,000  . 


+49, 320, 880 

+i6,9»,06e 


-236,649,066 
-i«.'644.M6' 


^1  3oaooo 

h  26. 692,000 


-l,0»4.0M 
-224  333,00 


+M 


+10  074  006 
44.20.00 


-2.666,00 
+199  20,00 
+136  116.00 

+6,064.00 

+181 250.  OO 
-16  0T9.0O 


Total,  Titia  IH — Operations  aad  Mainlanaaoa.. 
Transfers  from  other  accounts 


21.634,944.000 


21,001.245,000 
(200,000,000) 


21,198,613,000 
(200,000,000) 


21,110.624,000 
(200,000,000) 


-524.320,000 
(+200,000.000). 


+iei,976.60 


-67,' 


TITLE  IV— PROCUREMENT 


162,900.000 


686,700,000 


375,100,000 


Aircraft  Praeurament,  Army — 

Transfer  from  other  aeeoontt 

Wsaila  Pnwiramant,  Army 

Transfer  from  othar  aecounti 

Procuiamant  of  weapons  and  Tracked  Conbat  Vakidas, 
Army - — 

Transfer  from  othar  accounts 

Pncurananl  of  Ammuntlion,  Army 1,350,400.000 

Traasfar  from  othar  aocoantt - 

OOiar  Prxureniant,  Army 654,00,000 

Transfer  from  other  accounts -. 

l>Tanren«ent  of  AMcraftand  Mtssilef.  Navy 4.118,600,000 

Transfer  from  othar  accounts. 

SMpkaikJinf  and  Conversion,  Navy 3, 564.  300, 000 

Othar  Procurement,  Navy 2.501,200,000 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Preeoremant,  MarlneCorps. 191,100,00 

Traasfar  from  othar  accounts 

Aircaft  Procurement,  Air  Forca 3.255,700,000 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

IWssHa Procurement,  Air  Force     1,816,800,00 

Traasfar  from  other  accoanti --- 

OtliarProe»remam,Aif  Force 2.210.300.0O 

Transier  (rom  other  accounts 

Procttrament,  Defense  Agencies 72,730,00 

Transfer  from  other  aocanatt 


43, 500, 000 
(85.000,000) 
691, 100, 000 
(13,60,00) 

279.200,000 


1.318,800,000 


597.50.00 
(2100.00) 

3,682,140.000 
(40,000.000) 

3,017,60.00 

2,316.406.00 
(2S.0O.0O) 
173,40,00 
(10,000,00) 

2, 366, 0«,  on 
(13100,00) 

1,637,50.00 
(21000.00) 

2,13130,000 

(23,20,00) 

62,030.00 

(7,700,000) 


36,80.000 
(95  000.  000) 
663.90,00 
(36,50.00) 

190,40.00 
(56,00,000 

l,26t  800,00 
(56.00.00) 
592. 70.00 
(37, 50.  OO) 

3,578.040.000 
(155.0000) 

2.970,60,00 

2, 311 40.  OO 
(90.00,00) 
162,400.00 
(21.00.00) 

2.152,10,00 
(443.00,00) 

1,670,00.000 
(3100.00) 

2,099,30,000 

(23.  2«,  OO) 

62,030.00 

a,  70,00) 


33.  50.  OO 

(95  DOOM) 
666,20,00 
(16,50,00) 

186,80,00 
(56.00.00) 

1,262,80,00 
(56,00.00) 
592,  70.  OO 
(37,50.00) 

3.541,346,00 
(155.00.00) 


970.60,00 
2,310.90,00 
(90,00,00) 
162, 40,  OO 
(21,00,00) 
2,  239, 30,  OO 
(443.00.00) 
1,670,00,00 
(35.00,00) 
2, 099,  30.  OO 
(23.200.00) 
62  030.000 
(7.70,00) 


-129.40.00 
(+95  OO.OO) 
-228.500,00 
(+31500.000) 

-186,30.00 
(+56.00.00) 

-87.60,00 
(+56.00006) 

-61.3000 
(+37,50.000) 
-577  20,00 
(+15100aOO) 
-5917000 
-196,30,00 
(+000,00) 

-21700,00 
(+21,00,00) 
-i  0114000 
(+443,00.00) 
-146.80,00 
(+85.00,00) 
-1)1,00.00 
(^23  200.00). 

-10.70,00  . 

(-7  70,00). 


-10.006.00 
(  +  10,00.00). 

-2ttO.0O 
(  +  22.90,00). 


-1306,00 


+4.J 


-92.40.00             -a,NlblM 
(+56. 00.006) 

-56,00,00 

(+66,0O06t> 

-4  80,00 

(  +  12.50,000). 

-146,80,00 

(+11100,00^. 

-47,00  00  . 

-17,50,00 
(+65,006100). 

-11,00.00  . 
(+11  00,000). 
-12170  00 
(.^30,00.60). 

+32  50,00 _ - 

(+10.00,00) 

-40.00  00  ...... .....-", 


"^,«8ii6i*' 


4«Cm,lii' 


Total,  Title  IV,  Procurement 21.169,830,00 

Transfer  from  othar  accounts 


11338,470,00 
30,50,00 


17,759,470.00 
1,055,90,00 


17.799,870.00      -130,90.00         -5316000 
1,055,9000    (+1,055.90000)      (+66t4«60 


+4140,00 


TITLE  V-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Anny..       2,122.716,066  1.746.132,00  1,879,062.00  1,829.032.00 

Transfers  from  other  accounts (M.OOOO)  (0,00.00)  (0.00,00) 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Navy....  2,811787.00  2,504.343,00  2,59121100  2.M12110O 
Rtaaerch,   Oevelopmaflt,   Test   and    Eveluation,    Air 

ferca 1262,177.00  3,00.940,00  3,161,040,00  3.122,940,00 

Rasaarch,  Development,  test  and  Evaluation,  Defense 

A(en6e]>                                                                     '520,087.00  435. 511  OO  467,313,00  435.31100 

Director  of  Test  and'Evaiuation.Daftmsa' .,.,,.._...  27.00.00 27,00,00 


EMuaney  Fund,  Dafensa. 

Trar 


-293,684,00 

+ro.oo.oom. 

-266.574  OO 

-139,237,00 

-84.T74.0O 
+27,00,60  . 
-5a  006.00 


+82.90.00 

+40,876,06' 

+42.00,00 

-206,00 


-49,970,00 

'-tt.on.'iei' 

-31100  000 

-31000,000 
+27,000  060 


Transfer  authority. 

ToUl,  Title  V,  R.D.T.  &  E 

Transfers  from  other  accouoti 

Transfer  authority... 


50,00,00 „ 

(50,00060) (-50,000,00). 


1768,767,00 
■"(56.06,666)- 


7. 791 928. 00 

(60, 00,  OO) 


1105,56100 

(0,00,000) 


7,956.40,00 

(0,00,00) 


-8«  269.00 
f +60  00,00). 
(-W.  00.00). 


+161570.00 


-146kNak«M 


140.00 


1406.00 


TITLE  Vl— SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROttJlAM 

Special  Foraifn  Currency  Pro|ram 

TITLE  Vll-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
A«*tioaal  tranafaf  authority.  Sac.  735 (1,00,00.00)      (750,00.00) 


140.00 


140,00 


(850,00.000) 


(750,00,00)      (-250,00,00) (-10.00,00) 


Total,  Titles  l-VII: 

New obtiiationai  authority 79,594,184,00  74,577,548,00  74.671,698,00 

Transfers  from  other  accounll. - (649.50,00)  (1,31190,00) 

Total  funding  available 79,584,184.00  71227,04100  75,887,50,00 

Transfer  authority (1,00,0000)  (750,00.00)  (850,00,00) 


74372976,00      -1221,20.00         -204.572,00         -IM.722.0O 

(1.31190,00)  (  +  1.3119O.0O)        1-666. 40. 000) iii    •.^- 

75.60.876,00      -3,90530.00          +461.828,00         -III-722.000 
(750.00.00)      (-30.00.00) (-10,00,066) 


'  Operation  and  maintenance  funds  provided  for  the  Reserves  in  focal  year  1372  and  budgeted 
fortham  in  tlie  parent  appropriations  were  provided  by  the  House  for  fiscal  year  1973  In  separate 
■ppnpriations.  The  Senate  committee  recommended  that  they  be  returned  to  the  parent  appro- 
priations. The  Conference  agreed  to  the  House  action. 

'  funds  for  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evaluatioa,  Defensa,  were  provided  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 


budgated  for  fiscal  year  1973  in  the  appropriatioa  "Rasaaidi,  Paveleptant,  TaA,  aad  Eva 
Defense  Agendas.  The  House  provided  these  funds  in  1  sepirate  appropnahon  The  Senate 
committee  recommended  that  they  be  returned  to  the  previous  apptapnstion.  Ill*  Caaleraaca 
agraad  to  the  House  action. 
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T«  8P.CIAI.TT  M«Ai^  AM«.DM«rr  would  suddeiily  dificovef  to  be  disastrous.  f,^^'^,tTlfJJf^^ZJ^^^^1^ 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  I<=^"  ^^^^  J^S^^^'r  "'ffhfTn^rt '  SSo^^^STi  a,:i"Se'^otV^ofJ^e*SaW 

understanding  that  the  Senate  accepted  as  well  as  to  the  attention  of  the  uepart-  ^^^  ^  ^^  property  facUitiM:  ProvitUd. 

a  nrovlaion  of  the  House  in  the  confer-  ment  of  Defense.  That  the  budget  «tun*t««  for  this  fiscal  year 

en£«  raoort  on  the  Department  of  De-  A  realistic  administration  of  this  pro-  ending  June  30.  1974  for  the  appropriations 

r^!Z^    anrironriatlons    biU     H  R     16593.  Vision  might  result  in  Its  not  having  any  -operation  and  Maintenance,  Annr',  "Oper- 

i^h^JwSd  '^Sl'ty  metaU-  to  particularly  harmful  effect.  But  I  urge  all  ation  and  Maintenance.  Navy",  "Operation 

r^^.T,T^A,^r,.^roS.sl?n    which  Senators  to  examine  very  carefully  what  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps",  and  -Ope,. 

the     "Buy     America       provision     wmcn  fr'"^.^.  .   „„  ^y,.^  ^w„'     ^  w- -wareof  atlon  and  Maintenance,  Air  Ptorce"  shaU  u 

prohibits  the  use  of  funds  provided  in  I  have  said,  ^o  that  mey  nmy  be  aw^^^^^  submitted  on  a  basis  proriding  for  the  ap! 

the  Defense  Appropriation  for  the  pro-  what  could  occur,  and  help  to  avoid  the  p,„p,„t,^^  ^j  specific  sumslS  the  varioS 

curement  of  certain  items  not  produced  worst  results  of  that.  budget  programs  and  activities,  generaUy  in 

in  the  United  States  ^  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  noor.  accord  with  the  structure  included  in  hh 

I  further  understand  that  the  Depart-  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  final  pas-  i6693,  92d  Congrees,  as  passed  by  the  House 

ment  of  Defense  requested  that  this  item  sage  of  this  appropriation  bill  I  voted  of  Representatives/- 

nnt  hP^jCinted  on  the  KTOUnds  that—  aye.  the  "no  money  to  be  used  in  Indo-  Resolved,  mat  the  House  recede  from  It. 

^«t    thfSSii^tratT^e^To?  topl^  china"  amendment  of  Senator  Mathias  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

First,  tne  aammistrauve  lasK  oi  uiipie  ortded  That  amendment  has  **®  numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 

menting  this  provision  would  be  an  oner-  P^^^  V^  .t       ^ftt^J^^  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fd. 

ous  one  and  very  expensive  and.  second.  °®??^'^'^"^''"^T^^f?f^- .,,,.„  ,„,«.h<.  ^o^'^  ^^  ll»"  o'  "»«  «"™  proposed,  insert: 

the  provision  would  not  substantially  aid  The  vote  now  Is  on  $74.3  bUlion  for  the  ..jag.soo.ooo". 

the  specialty  metals  industry  since  the  military  functions  of  this  country,  and  Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 

Deoartment  of  Defense  consumption  ac-  much  of  it  should  be  funded — to  pay  men  disagreement    to    the    amendment    of   the 

counts  for  less  than  5  percent  of  total  In  the  service,  to  house  and  ser^dce  them^  Senate  numbered  24  to  the  afor^w  bfll, 

n  Q  -ionVi.mr^nTi  But  I  rccord  my  vote  against  the  report  and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 

?o^taowlSie,  there  was  little  testl-  as  protest^futUe  though  it  is-at  our  f.°\>^-;„^'.?-  «'  *»»•  ">-  P"'P«-«>-  ''^■■ 

mony    during    the    hearings    in    either  ™1«  *"  9«^"T^/?f  ^^^^^V^ft '^"  S^^rThat  the  House  recite  from  lu 

House   which   might   have   pointed   up  Ple  and  land  of  indowuna.    inai  oe-  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

problems  which  could  arise  in  the  ad-  struction  will  be  funded,  m  large  part.  ^^^  numbered  30  to  the  aforeeald  bin.  and 

ministration  of  this  provision  both  by     from  this  appropriation.  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  foi- 

the  Department  of  Defense  and  by  Gov-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  lows:   m  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed.  insert: 

emment  contractors.  A.  -  ex-Ple^^I  «-^  -  ^«  ^^^^^^  ''  the  conference  •••3^.JJi.3«.0~;^  ^^  ^^_  _^  ^^^^ 

would  certainly  hope  that  the  Depart-  ™^^-           ,           ^^  ^  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

ment  of  Defense  in  administering  this  JJie  '^P^^*^^."'-    „..„..,    .„  ate  numbered  34  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 

provision  would  take  into  consideration  J^    McCLELU^^  ^LJ^^?  ?!;«to  <»ncur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  foJ- 

tJie  fact  that  it  would  be  a  virtual  impos-  the  amendments  m  disagreement.  I  move  y^^.  ^^  jj^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  proposed,  insert: 

sibillty  for  a  company  participating  in  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend-  ••$2,310,900,000". 

a  defense  contract  to  try  to  ascertain  for  ments  of  the  House,  to  Senate  amend-  Resolved.  That  the  Hoiise  recede  from  its 

itself    let  alone  for  the  myriad  of  sup-  ments  numbered  3.  7,  19,  24,  30,  34,  55.  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

.. ■  „-  „^„n   »...«,.w^«<>»«.  m<>«^«i  „o,-*o  and  89  at*  niimbered  65  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 

pliers  of  small  component  metal  parts,  luiu  o».  ,^„„.,.  *>,.,..„  „.♦>,  „„  ^^....^^r^..^*  .L  »«i 

that  there  was  no  small  amount  of  metal  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 

mai  mere  was  no  small  amomit  01  metai  tTi^  amPTidrnpnt"?  ar*>  as  follows-  ^°^-  ^  "•"  °^  *be  sum  propoeed,  Insert: 

used  which  would  come  within  the  defl-  The  amendments  are  as  louows .  "»436,3i8,ooo". 

nition  of  specialty  metals.  I  would  hope  Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  frcan  its  Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  disagreement  to  the  amentoent  of  the  win-  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
administration  of  this  provision,  while  **!.^'',^i^^n  wi^  ^Sfa^e^ent  ai  fS-  *^  numbered  89  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
seeking  to  carry  out  the  broad  intent  of  ?^^  '*''"*°  ^"^  ^  amendment,  a.  fol-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  amendment,  as  fd- 

protecting   the   special    metal Jnd-try.  ^'^  senate  amendment  nu^^r3^ter-;ap-  ^'^^sec'^siri?  ^'Iltrn**to  S^er'ZSs 

would  have  sufficient  flexibility  and  dls-  proprlatlon",  insert:  "ProvWed  /urther.  That  ^^^horlzed  to  be  appropriated  during  the  fis- 

cretlon  under  this  provision  so  that  they  theae  funds  sbaU  not  be  available  imtu  a  ^al  year  1973  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 

would  not  be  required  to  go  to  ridiculous  report  has  been  submitted  as  required  by  Re-  ^^  ^^^  united  States  for  procurement,  there  la 

extremes  which  would  result  in  an  almost     v**^  ^,'^*}'*?J^^^^^L  "■^•^-  Zrl' '  , ..,  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  during 

impossible  administrative  burden  placed  ^,  ^wo'"***-  J^**  ^^' 5°^"?^?  th^^n  ^^  ^^^  ye«^  i»^  ^of  **»«  ^  «'  t^«  ^^™*** 

upon  Government  contractors,  and  the  f^T^S  ^t^  theTo^d  bin  J^dSn-"  ^^  °'  «^«  ^'^"'^  S***"  '°'  procurement 

addition  of  npedlww  pxn«.n«!««<  t/i  thp  Oov-  ^I^  .  ^T^T^            ^^-l;   .'.vlViX™.  o*  aircraft.  mlssUes.  and  other  weapons,  as 

aaoKion  or  neeaiess  expenses  10  tne  uov-  ^uj.  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  .,,xj,__,wiri  hv  law  tn  amounts  ba  follows- 

emment  in  carrying  out  Its  procurement  m  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  insert-  authorized  by  law.  in  amounts  as  follows. 

Dr&ctlc€8  od  Insert  *  Alrcnut 

In  addition  to  the  severe  administra-  "Por  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  "^  aircraft:                  ^.^„^ 

tive    burden    that    the    specialty    metal  necessary  for  the  operation  j^ndmal^tenance  ^'   "*•   ^*^   """^                .184  400  000 

rS?e^"'aS^n"?oTt^to?rtrrs:  ^^"lT^n^'''^\TS^''^nT^  PofS^A^-^-r^::::::::::  •JJi.JS.ooo 

of  Defense  and  on  contractors  to  it.  the  ^^^^          j^^    ^^   regulation    (including  Missiles 

amendment  could  be  used  by  foreign  sig-  charges  of  private  faculties  for  care  of  mill-  "For  mlssUee: 

natories  to  the  volimtEuy  steel  arrange-  tary  personnel,  except  elective  private  treat-  For  the  Army.- 4,300.000 

ments  as  a  way  to  se^  to  cancel  either  ment),  and  other  measures  necessary  to  pro-  For  the  Navy 66,300,000 

part  or  all  of  their  commitment  to  re-  tect  the  health  of  the  Army;  care  of  the  dead;  For  the  Air  Force 39,800,000 

strain  steel  exiwrts  to  the  United  States  chaplains'    activities:    awards    and    medals;  other  Weapons 

The  foreign  steel  producers  agreed  to  ^^^ ^^LT^lZJ^^!^.^^^.  "J^'  °^*'  weapons: 

w     li  ii-  1             _..    1     i,_     .^   .1   J  .~i   .^  transportation      services       communications  .      »__«                                <t  mv*  noo" 

limit  their  exports  to  the  United  States  ^rn^-.  maps  and  similar  data  for  mUltary  ^'  ^*  Army... 3.  (500.000 

on  the  conditions  that  the  United  States  purposes;  military  surveys  and  engineering  -_^^^__— ^_ 

would;  planning;   repair  of  facilities;   hire  of  pas- 

-Take  no  further  unilateral  actions  to  n-  ^nger  motor  vehicles;  t\iltlon  and  fees  In-  QUORUM  CALL 

strict  the  quantity  of  steel  mill  products  to  be  «'<1«°*  ^  training  of  mlllta^  ^"^^^  **  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

imported    by    the   United    States         .  op   to  maneuvei^expens«  for  the  Reserve  Officers-  r  f^_^^"  bsence  5  a  ^^ 

—1.-  fK«  f.,H«.  f>,..,«^„    ir,^i„H4r,„  ♦>,«.  I-,  Training  Oorps  and  other  unlts  at  ©ducatlon-  1  suggest  tne  apseace  01  a  guor um. 

raise  the  tariffs  thereon.  Including  the  Im-  mrtltiitlons.  as  authorised   by  law;    and  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

position  of  a  surcharge,  or  to  Impose  any  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  «3.463.000  for  emergencies  and  will  call  the  roU. 

other  measure  of  slmUar  effect.  etxraordlnary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  In  a  confer-  t*^*  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

ence  report  of  such  a  very  major  proper-  ?\  ^"^^i  *°*l  payments  inay  be  naade  on  j^^.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

tion  coming  before  us  In  the  very  last  ^n^'^X<^:"^"^isZ^^:::Z  -^-^ons  consent  that  the  order  for 

hours  of  this  Congress,  we  have  adopted  a  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  ac-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

provision  which  could  be  very  mischie-  counting  officers  of  the  Government;  M.636.-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

vous  and  very  dlfBcult,  and  which  people  670.ooo,  and  in  addition,  •100,000,000  which  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar  win 
be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleiik 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service,  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qambrell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
HAVE  REPORTS  ON  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITIES  PRINTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  may  be  permitted  to 
print,  during  adjournment  of  Congress, 
several  committee  reports  dealing  with 
committee  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'mthout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  1973 — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  14989,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

l^e  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votss  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  to  the  bill  (HJt  14088)  making 
appropriations  for  the  I3epartments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recomioend  and  do  reoommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  slgnsd  by 
eai  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlai  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  prtrrted  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  12.  1972.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
but  a  few  brief  remsu-ks  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  report  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  report  was  signed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee. 

The  total  of  the  bill,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee  was  $4,681,- 
017.850.  This  simi  is  $23,308,750  below 
the  total  budget  estimates  of  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  fiscal  1973;  $139,- 
699.919  below  the  simi  recommended  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
$93,913,500  more  than  the  sum  recom- 
mended by  the  House.  Such  increase  over 
the  House  bill  Includes  the  following 
major  items  that  I  consider  of  Impor- 
tance to  Members  of  the  Senate.  Namely : 

First,  $24,070,500  for  full  payment  of 
U.S.  assessment  at  going  rate  for  the 
United  Nations  and  afflllate  agencies; 

Second,  $4,184,000  for  the  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program: 

Third,  $30  million  for  EDA  develop- 
ment facilities; 

Fourth,  $2,600,000  for  the  Regional 
Action  Planning  Committee ;  emd 

Fifth.  $13,067,000  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

In  addition,  $19  mlUlon  is  available  by 
transfer  for  a  total  of  $32,067,000  for 
OAA. 

Sixth.  $7  million  for  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards; 

Seventh.  $1,655,000  for  the  judiciary 
branch : 

Eighth,  $6,890,000  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission:  and 

Ninth.  $1,552,000  for  USIA  special  in- 
ternational exhibits  in  the  U.S.SJI. 

This  is  a  very  invrtved  bill.  We  have 
had  a  serious  conference.  While  what 
was  arrived  at  does  not  completely  please 
everyone,  I  want  to  say  as  emphatically 
and  as  unequivocally  as  I  can  that  we 


worked  long  EUid  hard  trnd  did  the  best 
we  could,  and  I  think  we  did  produce  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  conference  report  that 
not  only  makes  sense  but  jiBttfles  the 
position  of  the  Swiate  and  «dso  that  of 
the  House.  It  was  a  unanimous  confer- 
ence report.  Realizing  the  fact  that  in 
these  conferences  you  participate  in  the 
tactics  of  give  and  take.  I  think  we  came 
back  with  a  lot  more  than  the  conferees 
of  the  House  were  able  to  take  back  to 
their  ovm  branch.  This  is  no  reflection 
on  them.  This  is  not  bragging  on  our 
psut.  The  fact  still  remains  that  I  think 
the  conferees  who  participated  with  me 
deserve  gratit\ide  for  their  diligence  and 
effective  work  from  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  several  questions. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  I  suggested.  This 
amendment  had  the  effect  of  providing 
that  none  of  the  approprta^ons  for  the 
Subversive  .Activities  Control  Board 
could  be  used  to  implement  the  exectrtlve 
order  by  which  the  President  undertocA 
to  expsmd  the  powers  of  the  bo«j-d  beyond 
its  statutory  powers.  As  I  understand  It. 
the  conference  committee  retained  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  certainly  did. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  TTiere  was  also  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxitire)  and  myself  which 
eliminated  from  the  bin  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  entire  appnipriatlon 
for  the  Subversive  Activities  ContrcJ 
Board.  As  I  understand  the  conference 
report,  this  amendment  was  deleted  in 
conference  with  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation,  so  that  the 
appropriation  was  reduced  af^roxl- 
raately  $100,000,  but  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tlvitiee  Control  Boejd  is  stiU  permitted 
to  exercise  any  statutory  powers  it 
might  have  if  its  powers  are  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  Is  that  even 
if  all  Its  money  were  eliminated,  the 
Board  would  still  have  statutory  author- 
ity, because  the  jobs  would  not  be  elimi- 
nated. It  would  merely  make  It  possible 
for  those  working  at  the  Job  not  to  be 
paid.  These  men  were  appoints  by  the 
President,  and  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  only  way  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  agency,  of  course,  is  by  legislative 
action.  I  would  hope  that  would  occur. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  was 
one  of  those  who  Joined  in  \-oting  agaiiist 
the  appropriation  because,  while  we 
could  not  hit  the  nail  directly,  we  would 
do  It  Indirectly,  and  I  think  the  blow  we 
struck  in  the  Senate  had  its  effect  In  the 
conference,  and  I  think  it  will  have  made 
Its  effect  felt  downtown.  The  original 
budget  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  $706,000.  The  House 
reduced  it  to  $450,000,  which,  ot  course, 
was  a  big  cut  to  begin  with. 

When  we  went  to  the  conference,  we 
worked  hard  and  long,  but  after  all.  the 
House  is  adamant  on  keeping  the  Board 
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and  the  Scoate  is  adamant  c«i  aliminat- 
inc  the  B<mux1.  I  thiiik  the  Senate  vote 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  42  to  25.  Lf 
I  remember  correcUy.  So  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  Senate  that  the  Board 
should  be  abolished. 

We  tried  to  do  it  in  the  Senate,  the 
matter  went  to  the  House,  and  it  Just  re- 
mahied  there.  I  would  hope  that,  in  view 
of  that,  the  House  now  realizes  the 
strong  position  the  Senate  has  taken. 
When  we  sliced  the  appropriation  again 
by  1100,000,  it  leaves  just  about  enough 
to  pay  the  aalaries  of  the  Commission- 
ers— tJbere  is  a  vacancy  which  I  hope 
they  will  never  fill — and  it  might  take 
care  of  a  secretary  or  two.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  that  was  the  best  that  we 
could  possibly  achieve  at  this  Juncture. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  Joined  with 
the  Senator,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  have  a  right  to  th^r  opinion  as  we 
have  a  right  to  ours,  and  when  two  posi- 
tive poles  meet,  you  do  not  get  a  con- 
tact. 

That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  correct  that  the 
Senate  conferees  were  unable  to  have  a 
meeting  with  the  House  conferees  prior 
to  the  last  part  of  the  session,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers was  involved  In  a  campaign  for  re- 
election, and  necessarily  they  had  to 
postpone  the  actual  meeting  of  the  con- 
ferees? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  these  hearings 
were  completed  a  long  time  ago.  The  bill 
was  marked  up  on  June  15,  I  am  told.  As 
Senators  well  know,  Mr.  Roohky.  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  and  a  very 
One  gentleman,  was  at  that  partlcular 
time  involved  in  fighting  for  his  political 
futiuv,  and  we  could  not  meet.  Then,  of 
course,  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  a  new 
primary,  and  that  took  some  more  of  his 
time,  and  then  the  gentleman  took  iU.  As 
a  matto'  of  fact,  he  was  still  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  illness  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee,  and  was  under  ter- 
rific strain. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  wm  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  question  on  this  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Is  it  not  also  true,  how- 
ever, that  an  additional  reason  for  not 
taking  up  this  conference  sooner  was  the 
pendency  of  certain  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, particularly  on  the  Department  of 
Commerce? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct;  and. 
of  course,  that  Is  an  it«n  that  has 
plagued  us  from  the  beginning.  Unless 
we  resolve  that  in  the  Senate  somehow. 
I  think  we  will  meet  this  dilemma  every 
year.  We  are  getting  now  to  where  we 
have  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Some- 
times we  have  to  write  into  the  bills 
"subject  to  an  authorization."  I  think 
that  is  bful  business,  and  that  authoriza- 
tions ought  to  precede  appropriations, 
because  then  we  would  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  know  just  what  the  guidelines 
are. 

But  that  has  happened.  And  I  am  sure 
we  will  run  up  against  the  same  problem 
again. 


I  hope  that  in  the  future  legislative 
committees  will  be  more  alert  and  report 
out  their  bills.  Senator  Ellender  did  a 
fine  job  along  that  line;  he  more  or  less 
instituted  a  policy  that  unless  they  re- 
ported out  their  bills  before  a  certain  day 
in  June,  they  would  have  to  go  on  a  sup- 
plemental. 

That  did  not  work  out,  either,  because 
we  have  a  defense  bill  that  runs  Into 
billions  of  dollars.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  to  work  long  and  hard  on 
that;  It  takes  a  long  time,  and  they  can- 
not meet  the  deadline. 

Then  we  run  up  against  another  prop- 
osition :  These  appropriation  bills  have  to 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  the  time  we  get  them  we 
are  right  in  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
and  that  is  a  problem,  because  we  can- 
not move  or  report  out  a  bill  until  they 
pass  a  bill.  So  there  you  are. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  one  or  two  further 
questions. 

The  appropriation  bill  that  we  have 
under  consideration  is  a  bill  which,  in 
part,  covers  sevend  months  that  have 
already  expired,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Another  thing  is  that  if 
the  conference  report  were  rejected,  the 
matter  would  have  to  go  back  to  a  con- 
ference, and  the  Senate  might  not  fare 
as  well  in  Its  positions  in  a  further  con- 
ference as  in  the  previous  one? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  not  say  that, 
exactly.  I  think  you  always  fare  pretty 
well  if  you  work  hard  enough  at  it. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  shower  any 
bouquets  on  myself,  but  I  tip  my  hat 
to  no  one  when  it  comes  to  operating  in 
a  conference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  put  that  question  In 
another  way 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska says  he  agrees  with  that  state- 
ment. He  was  there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  But  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session,  it  would  impede  what 
we  think  is  our  drive  toward  adjourn- 
ment if  the  conference  report  were  re- 
jected, would  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  futility,  and  I  would  hope  I  would 
not  be  pressed  in  that  regard,  because 
my  heart  and  my  sympathies  go  along  the 
lines  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  did  go  back,  it  would  be 
the  same  thing  all  over  again.  The  House 
taken  a  strong  position.  I  say  we  were 
lucky  to  reduce  the  appropriation  to 
$350,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  were 
a  member  of  that  Board,  after  Uie  action 
we  took,  I  would  resign  in  humiliation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
much  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
can  do  during  this  fiscal  year  except  to 
draw  their  breaths  and  their  salaries. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  resign. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  been  fighting  for  years  against 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
Finally,  this  year,  we  thought  that  we 
had  killed  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  by  deleting  all  the  fimds  for 
it  in  the  Senate. 


MUST   WS   COKTOTDK  THX  SACB7 


Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  14989,  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1973.  The  conference  re- 
port would  continue  funding  for  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  Senate's  de- 
cision earUer  this  year  to  cut  c^  all  funds 
for  the  Board. 

The  original  budget  request  for  the 
Board  was  $706,000.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  cut  this  to  $450,000, 
last  year's  funding  level.  Now  the  con- 
ference committee  has  cut  this  still  fur- 
ther— ^to  $350,000 — and  provided  that 
none  of  this  money  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  Executive  order  which  would 
otherwise  empower  the  Board  to  compile 
the  so-called  Attorney  General's  list. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  solution  at 
all.  The  apparent  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees was  to  provide  Just  enough  money 
to  allow  the  Board  members  and  theh" 
staffs  to  draw  their  salaries.  No  money 
for  hearings.  No  money  for  travel.  No 
money  for  investigations.  In  fact,  no 
money  for  any  activity  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept to  make  sure  that  the  Board  mem- 
bers and  their  staffs  do  not  have  to  go' 
out  and  hunt  for  new  jobs. 

Is  it  hoped  that  new  cases  will  be  com- 
ing before  the  Board?  "Rien  why  was  not 
money  provided  to  handle  them?  Is  It 
hoped  that  new  groups — potentisdly  sub- 
versive— will  be  imcovered?  Then  why 
was  no*  money  provided  to  uncover 
them? 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  what 
the  conference  committee  contemplated 
was  a  holding  action  with  respect  to  the 
3ACB — that  enough  would  be  provided 
to  enable  the  Board  to  continue  to  exist, 
but  absolutely  nothing  more. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  is  anytMng 
more  wasteful  than  this.  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  think  of  it.  The  President  has 
asked  us  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  expendl- 
tm-es  at  $250  trillion.  In  order  to  do  so, 
many  vital  programs  will  have  to  be 
trimmed,  or  cut  altogether.  Spending 
will  have  to  be  held  to  the  absolute  minl- 
mvun.  In  light  of  this,  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  throw  money  down  the  drain 
on  the  SACB,  simply  so  that  a  group  of 
benchwarmers  do  not  have  to  give  up 
their  sinecures. 

This  is  hardly  the  first  time  we  have 
faced  this  issue.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time 
we  have  been  asked  to  fund  the  SACB 
for  just  one  more  year  to  give  the  agency 
an  opportunity  to  prove  its^. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  was  originally  established  pur- 
sxiant  to  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  The  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
over  the  veto  of  President  Truman,  who 
recognized  the  Inherent  dangers  to  lib- 
erty the  act  represented. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  Board  was 
to  Identify  "Communist  action,"  "Com- 
munist front,"  and  "Communist  Infil- 
trated" groups.  It  was  to  require  both  the 
groups  and  their  members  to  register 
their  existence.  But  the  Board  has  been 
in  existence  for  22  years  now.  and  it  has 
never — ^repeat  never — successfully  car- 
ried its  procedures  to  comi^etion  in  any 
case. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  the 
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Board  heard  cases.  And  there  have  been 
lome  groups  that  the  Board  has  sought 
to  register.  But  today  the  registry  re- 
mglns  a  complete  blank  sheet.  Ttit  rea- 
son Is  simple:  The  Board's  basic  fimc- 
tlon— to  chastise  groups  and  Indlvldtials 
for  the  ideas  they  hold,  rather  than  th^r 
actions— is  an  imconstltutlonal  Infringe- 
ment on  the  first  and  fifth  amendment 
freedoms. 

This  has  repeatedly  been  the  view  of 
tbe  courts.  In  1965,  in  Albertson  against 
SACB,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  the 
question  whether  subversives  could  be 
compelled  to  come  forward  and  register 
themselves,  as  required  by  the  original 
act.  The  Court  held  that  to  Impose  such 
a  requirement,  with  the  Smith  Act  on  ths 
books,  was  tantamoimt  to  self-incrimi- 
nation, and  thus  a  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Ftor  2V4  years  following  the  Albertson 
decision,  the  Board  was  totally  paralyzed. 
It  held  no  hearings.  It  received  no  new 
cases.  It  did  notidng  whatsoever,  except 
Issue  paychecks  to  its  staff. 

Then  in  1967  Congress  amended  the 
law.  It  provided  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  cite  Individuals  and  groups  to  the 
Board,  rather  than  requiring  potentisJ 
subversives  to  come  forward  themselves. 
It  provided  that  the  Board  would  then 
hold  hearings  to  determine  if  the  indi- 
viduals or  groups  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  were  in  fact  subversives,  within 
the  definition  of  the  act. 

In  view  of  its  then  blank  record — at 
that  time  of  17  years'  duration — Con- 
gress also  stipulated  that  the  Board  be 
given  a  limited  time  to  prove  Itself.  The 
1967  amendments  provided  that  if  no 
new  cases  came  before  the  Board  by  the 
end  of  1968  the  Board  wotild  cease  to 
exist.  In  other  words,  the  Board  was  to 
be  given  one  last  chance. 

At  the  11th  hour  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment submitted  seven  new  cases  to  the 
SACB,  and  the  Board  was  saved  from  ex- 
tinction. But  the  seven  cases  suffered  ex- 
actly the  same  fate  as  every  previous 
case— Indeed,  as  every  subsequent  case, 
too — nothing  ever  came  of  them. 

in  1969  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla  found  the  new 
provisions  as  unconstitutional  as  the 
original  ones.  In  Boorda  against  SACB. 
the  court  held  that  penalizing  member- 
ship in  an  association,  without  requiring 
any  finding  that  the  member  knew  of  the 
group's  purposes,  or  participated  actively 
in  them,  violates  the  freedom-of-asso- 
ctatlon  guaremteee  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Again,  the  Board  was  stalemated.  And 
again,  it  was  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
for  those  who  would  perpetuate  the  agen- 
cy. In  the  meantime,  another  2  years 
passed  with  no  activity. 

In  1971  the  administration  csime  up 
with  another  device.  This  one  called  for 
the  Board  to  take  over  from  the  Justice 
Department  the  fimctlon  of  compiling 
the  Attorney  General's  list.  Under  Exec- 
utive Order  11605.  the  Board  would  de- 
termine whether  an  organization  is  "to- 
talitarian. Fascist.  Commimlst.  or  sub- 
versive," and  whether  an  organization 
"has  adopted  a  policy  of  the  commission 
of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others 


their  rights  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State." 

Last  year  we  were  again  told  that  this 
would  revitalize  the  Board,  and  that  It 
should  again  be  given  still  one  more 
chance  to  prove  its^.  Never  mind  that 
the  Executive  order  was  imconstltution- 
ally  vague.  Never  mind  that  It  repre- 
sented an  unconstitutional  usurpation  of 
the  congressional  power  to  enact  and 
amend  legislation.  Let  us  give  the  Board 
another  chance. 

Well,  the  Board  has  had  another 
chance.  It  has  had  another  chance  ad  In- 
flnitttm.  It  has  operated  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  for  the  past  year,  and  Con- 
gress has  now  decided  to  aidopt  the  Ervin 
rider  which  will  preclude  the  SACB  from 
taking  any  action  with  respect  to  the  At- 
torney General's  list. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  give  the  Board 
$350,000  more,  it  is  with  the  tacit  imder- 
standlng  that  this  money  will  go  for  no 
purpose  at  all,  other  than  to  save  Con- 
gress from  having  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  SACB.  This  Board  has  no 
useful  function.  We  all  know  It.  Let  us 
own  up  to  It.  Let  us  relegate  this  agency 
to  the  history  books,  which  is  the  place 
where  It  belongs. 

I  know  the  problem  in  conference.  It 
is  late.  And  since  this  Is  a  very  important 
appropriation  for  three  departments, 
under  the  circumstances  I  think  I  cannot 
responsibly  oppose  the  conference  report 
on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  kill  this 
agency,  although  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  it. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  said,  and 
I  serve  notice  that  certainly  next  yesw  I 
Intend  to  fight  as  strongly  as  I  can  to  kin 
this  agency  once  and  for  sdl.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  points  out,  they 
are  now  drawing  $350,000  a  year  for 
nothing.  Itiere  is  no  money  for  Investiga- 
tions, nothing  for  hearings,  nothing  for 
travel  expenses,  nothing  except  fimds 
for  them  to  draw  their  salaries  and  may- 
be play  bridge  with  esch  other.  It  Is  a 
disgrace. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made  is  that 
this  agency  should  be  killed.  I  voted  to 
cut  out  the  appropriation  In  Its  entirety, 
and  we  worked  hard  for  that  position  In 
conference.  But  the  fact  remains  that  by 
eliminating  the  money,  we  would  not 
eliminate  the  Job.  They  would  still  have  a 
claim  in  Claims  Court.  They  would  still 
have  their  Jobs,  and  at  some  time  would 
be  entitled  to  be  paid,  if  they  stayed 
there. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  agency 
should  be  killed  tiie  proper  way.  "Hie  way 
to  do  it  is  legislatively.  When  we  do  that, 
one  of  the  fellows  who  will  be  In  the  van- 
guard, side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Severed  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator was  one  of  those  who  took  a  stand 
opposite  to  those  who  favored  the  abo- 


lition of  this  board.  However,  when  tt 
came  to  the  negotiations  in  conference, 
I  spc^e  up  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  which 
would  not  permit  the  expenditure  of 
any  of  these  fimds  for  the  purpose  at 
implementing  the  executive  order  of 
the  President  creating  in  the  board  cer- 
tain additional  powers.  I  made  the  point 
that  if  we  did  not  Include  that  amend- 
ment, a  great  effort  would  be  made,  and 
in  great  likelihood  it  would  be  successful, 
to  reject  the  conference  report  and  in- 
sist upon  its  being  done.  I  did  so  out  of 
deference  to  the  will  of  the  Senate,  as 
expressed  here  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
both  in  this  bill  and  a  y«ar  ago  when  we 
considered  the  same  point. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  this  is  a  legislative  matter,  and 
should  be  decided  on  that  basis.  Per- 
sonaDy,  this  Senator  will  try  to  see  to  it 
that  some  mechanism,  some  agency,  will 
be  charged  with  this  particular  effort, 
which  is  based  upon  personnel  security. 
In  more  recent  years  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  has.  because  of  the 
limited  scope  of  its  activities  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  accumu- 
lated a  rather  undesirable  connotation 
and  reputation.  I  do  brieve,  however, 
that  this  Government  is  so  large  and 
it  has  so  many  activities  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  discharged  t>y  people  that  one 
of  our  tdg  jobs  is  to  assure  and  guarantee 
that  personnel  seeortty  will  remain  an 
active  item  on  the  agenda. 

How  that  can  be  done,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  Tht  Executive  order,  if  it 
were  implemented,  would  change  the 
name  of  the  board — it  wonld  no  longer 
be  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board: 
I  beheve  it  was  Internal  Security  Board, 
or  something  erf  that  kind — and  assign  to 
It  different  duties  and  responsibilities. 
But  that  is  something  we  can  get  at, 
and  I  hope  we  do  get  at  it  early  next  ses- 
sion, because  the  other  body  has  already 
passed  a  bill  which  will  accomplish  what 
I  have  just  indicated. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  take  up  this  bill  or  Its 
equivalent  early  next  session  and  ham- 
noer  it  oat.  either  accept  It  and  report  It 
to  the  floor  for  consideration  or  reject  it, 
and  thus  determine  that  issue  on  the  leg- 
islative basis  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  fully  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said:  Thia  is  the  best  we  eoold  do  in 
light  of  the  adamant  sltaatlon  in  the 
House  on  one  point  and  the  adamance  0(f 
the  Senate  on  another  point.  lYiis  is  Just 
about  halfway  between  those  two  places, 
where  the  dissatisfaction  is  fairly  equit- 
ably distributed. 

Mr.  ERVTN  I  should  like  to  make  the 
further  observation  that  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  done  the  very  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstances  to 
sustain  the  Senate's  vievjrpoint. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  It  is  said  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  but 
a  crushed  gentian  weed  by  any  other 
name  would  Rmell  Just  as  bad. 
Mr.    PASTORK.    The    Senator    from 
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Rhode  laland  answers  by  saying, 
"Touctie. '  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  in  the  next  session  I 
hope  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  Senators  in  a  bill  which 
would  eliminate  this  agency,  which  has 
no  rightful  place  in  a  free  society,  from 
further  existence  on  this  earth,  and  let 
the  hiring  of  people  be  left  up  to  the 
departments  and  agencies,  with  Inves- 
tigations  by  the  FBI  and  other  investi- 
gatory agencies,  instead  of  having  an 
agency  whose  sole  function  is  to  brand 
certain  Americans,  by  reason  of  their 
organizational  membership,  as  imdesir- 
able  citizens  or  as  citizens  who  are  in- 
tellectually or  politically  dangerous  to  the 
established  order.  Such  an  agency  has 
no  place  in  a  free  society. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  On  that  point.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  most  eloquent  statement  by 
Senator  Bxviif  on  this  matter,  involving, 
as  it  does,  the  liberties  of  all  Americans. 
I  congratulate  him  on  making  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  raise  the 
issue  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Commission,  which  has  suffered  a 
considerable  cut  from  the  Senate  figure 
and  which  believes  it  really  is  going  to  be 
very  much  curtailed  in  its  operation. 

I  know  where  we  stand  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  know  Senator  Pastohi,  and 
if  anytliing  could  have  been  done,  he 
was  the  man  to  do  It.  But  I  did  wish  to 
make  the  reservation  of  record.  If  a  case 
can  be  proved  that  their  responsibilities 
really  are  being  curtailed  and  that  they 
find  it  impossible  to  operate  with  the 
limited  appropriation  which  has  been 
made.  I  will  try,  with  others,  to  see  what 
can  be  done  for  them  in  the  January 
supplemental. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  to  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  that,  of  course,  he  knows 
where  my  S3mipathies  lie  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Of  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  While  we  did  not  get 
everything  we  wanted,  we  are  about  $9 
million  over  last  year,  but  we  have  as- 
signed new  duties  to  them.  There  Is  no 
question  about  it.  They  need  new  person- 
nel, and  I  think  the  money  we  have  pro- 
vided will  provide  for  400  or  500  addi- 
tional jobs. 

That  is  not  completely  the  amount 
sought  by  the  administration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  budget  estimate  was 
946,434.000.  The  House  cut  it  consider- 
ably, as  the  Senator  knows.  They  cut  it 
down  to  $25,110,000.  We  lifted  It  in  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  $42,896,000.  So  in  conference  the  best 
we  could  do  was  to  come  out  with  $32 
million. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  Senator's  feeling  in  this  regard 
and  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  committee. 
I  am  not  challenging  that  for  a  minute. 

I  only  say  this:  We  gave  them  new 
duties;  we  gave  them  the  right  to  sue. 
We  expected,  because  of  that,  that  they 
would  do  a  more  e£(ective  job  on  a  cost- 
benefit  ratio.  Righting  tlie  lack  of  op- 


portunity in  respect  of  emplojmient  is 
probably  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
minorities,  especially  the  black  minority ; 
and  the  cost-benefit  ratio,  considering  the 
fact  that  we  are  paying  only  for  costs  of 
administering  the  law,   is  very  high. 

I  appreciate  the  situation;  and  I  was 
iuBt  recording  now  the  fact  that  if  we 
find  in  the  next  month  or  so  that  they 
really  cannot  do  what  we  weuit  them  to 
do,  I  reserve  the  privilege  of  coming  back 
and  seeking  added  help  in  the  supple- 
mental. I  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  indl- 
cate  other  than  my  knowledge  that,  so 
far  £18  the  Senator  managing  the  bill  is 
concerned,  he  would  give  them  every 
penny  for  which  the  administration 
asked. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresidMit.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  note  that  the 
budget  request  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  re- 
search, development,  £uid  facilities  was 
for  $144,721,000.  but  the  House  had  al- 
lowed only  $127  million.  Within  the  House 
reduction  was  the  weather  modification 
program  and  the  Western  Qreat  States 
weather  modification  project.  Would  the 
manager  of  the  bill  cuivise  me  as  to  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  conference 
conamittee? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  went  the  full  esti- 
mate, and  the  Senator  has  recited  the 
figure — $144,721,000.  The  project  that  he 
mentions  is  in. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine.  Therefore,  if 
I  understand  correctly,  the  full  amount 
was  restored  to  the  budget  request,  and 
this  conference  report  reflects  total 
funding  as  requested  and  as  enunciated 
by  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  blU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Which  means,  of 
course,  that  a  State  such  as  Montana 
would  have  a  better  chance  now  to  be 
considered  in  this  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  long  as  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  represents  Mon- 
tana, it  will  always  have  an  advantage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  like  Rhode 
Island. 

I  am  advised  that  invitations  to  bid 
have  been  Issued  on  a  study  to  recom- 
mend six  possible  sites  for  the  location  of 
the  headquarters  facility  for  the  West- 
em  Great  States  weather  modification 
project.  The  cost  of  this  study  is  approxi- 
mately $600,000.  These  invitations  to  bid 
are  subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations. In  view  of  the  action  by  the 
conferees,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
Agency  should  not  proceed  with  this  Im- 
portant study,  and,  in  doing  so,  give  the 
utmost  consideration  to  the  State  of 
Montana? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  rest 
assured  that  tonight  he  can  have  a  good 
sleep. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  more  question : 
Would  the  manager  of  the  bill  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  by  appropriating  tliis  money, 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  should  proceed  without 
delay  to  conduct  the  study  on  this  im- 
portant weather  modificaUon  project? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  do  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  another  sub- 
Rhode  Island,  indicated  that  the  confer- 
ence report  showed  a  net  reduction  of 
ject.  I  note  that  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from 
$23,308,000  below  the  budget  request  of 
the  President.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  we  have  considered  three  con- 
ference bills  in  a  row.  Last  night  it  was 
the  military  construction  bill,  which 
showed  a  saving  below  the  President's 
budget  request — a  saving  of  $337,981,000. 
Before  the  distinguished  chairman  took 
up  the  present  bill,  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  was  considered,  and  that 
showed  a  saving,  below  the  President's 
budget  request,  of  $5,221,208,000. 

So  that  as  a  result  of  the  last  three 
conference  reports,  covering  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Justice,  covering  military 
construction,  covering  defense,  the  totiJ 
figure  below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests in  these  three  areas  is  $5,572.- 
597.000.  and  I  think  that  is  something 
to  crow  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  not  prone  to  making 
political  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  think  one  of  the  biggest 
hoaxes  being  perpetrated  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  propaganda  that  Is 
afloat  today,  that  unless  we  give  the 
President  a  ceiling  on  spending  we  will 
have  an  increase  in  taxes  next  year. 

If  we  will  but  look  at  the  record,  this 
is  the  game  being  played  downtown: 
They  send  up  their  regiUar  request.  We 
cut  it — and  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  already  pointed  out,  by  almost 
$5  billion  out  of  the  defense  budget  and 
$23  million  out  of  this  one.  What  hap- 
pens? Before  we  turn  around,  they  said 
up  a  supplemental  request,  either  for  a 
new  program  that  they  ask  for,  or  to 
replenish  by  reclaimer  the  cuts  that  we 
made. 

Mr.  President,  you  should  sit  in  the 
hearings  and  look  at  the  fellows  from  the 
administration  marching  along,  saying, 
"Put  it  back.  Put  it  back.  Put  it  back." 
The  President  should  tell  them  to  stay 
away  from  the  committee  and  not  ask 
for  their  reclaimers  and  he  would  not 
have  to  be  asking  for  this  legislation. 

But,  you  know,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  political  season.  They  have  got  to 
make  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
look  bad. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  record  we  find 
that  Congress  has  done  a  good  Job.  Many 
amendments  have  been  inserted  on  the 
floor.  Many  times  they  have  been  Inserted 
on  the  floor,  as  happened  here  yesterday. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  go  to  conference 
and  many  times  they  knock  them  out. 

But  I  want  to  give  notice  to  the  ad- 
ministration: Let  them  stop  asking  for 
reclaimers  and  they  win  not  need  a  ceil- 
ing on  expenditures. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  reiterate,  on 
the  basis  of  the  last  three  conference  re- 
ports, what  Congress  has  done:  It  has 
reduced  by   $5,572,597,000  the  amount 
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below  the  budget  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  TTiat  is  correct.  And, 
let  the  record  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  not  making  a 
political  speech.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  s^eld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  vetoed  the  original  HEW  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  high.  But 
then  they  sent  up  another  supplemental 
appropriation  for  $5  billion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  But  they  did  not 
like  the  $1.7  billion  for  HEW  in  the  origi- 
nal blU. 

What  kind  of  thing  is  that?  Five  bilUon 
dollars. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  can  take  that  one 
step  further.  On  June  30,  about  6  weeks 
before  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  they  sent  a  re- 
quest up  here  for  $2  billion  for  Vietnam. 
Two  more  billion  dollars  for  Vietnam  and 
no  one  downtown  uttered  a  word  about 
what  that  would  do  to  inflation. 

But  when  we  took  care  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people,  they  began  to 
wave  the  flag  of  inflation.  Well,  if  they 
want  to  stop  inflation,  then  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  we  will  get  back  to  our 
senses.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  more  thing.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  when 
the  4th  year  of  the  present  administra- 
tion is  concluded,  it  will  have  piled  up 
deficits,  I  believe,  covering  the  years, 
in  the  amoimt  of   $110   billion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  largest  deflctts  in 
the  history  of  any  particular  President 
no  matter  how  long  he  served. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  Congress  do  it? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  We  did  not  do  that. 
That  was  the  gimmick  they  used  for  defi- 
cit spending  and  to  create  jobs.  So  they 
did  create  deflcit  spending,  but  they  did 
not  create  the  jobs.  They  met  them- 
selves coming  down  the  hill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
nonpolitical  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  a  nonpolitical 
answer,  because  I  usually  do  not  do 
that  imtU  much  later  in  the  morning.  I 
like  to  do  it  around  noontime. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
our  Constitution.  Congress  cannot  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  a  single  penny 
of  public  funds  without  the  consent  of 
the  President,  unless  Congress  overrides 
the  President's  veto  of  an  appropriation 
bill  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both 
Houses? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. That  Is  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  recall  any  time  that  Con- 
gress has  overridden  a  presidential  veto 
of  an  appropriation  bill  during  tlie  pres- 
ent administration? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  re- 
call it. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  The  education  bill 
In  the  last  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


WashlngtoQ  (Mr,  Magnxtson)  ,  how  much 
Congress  exceeded  the  budget  in  that 
particular  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  much  did  it  exceed 
the  budget  request  where  the  President's 
veto  was  overridden? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  wUl  get  the  figures 
and  put  them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Anyway,  It  is  not  large 
enough  to  account  for  any  substantial 
part  of  the  $110  billion  deflcit  during 
the  present  administration. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  ThaX  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  a  question  to  clarify  a  part 
of  the  bill?  TTiere  is  $30  million  in  mari- 
time appr(H>rlatlons  for  the  acquisition 
of  vessels  for  the  reserve  fleet.  Part  of 
that  is  to  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  the  SS  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-296. 
Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  they 
could  purchase  the  SS  United  States, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  to  whether  they  could.  The  lan- 
gxiage  has  been  changed.  When  the  head 
of  the  administration  appeared  before 
our  committee  on  supplemental  requests, 
I  brought  that  matter  up.  Of  course,  that 
is  feasible.  I  think  myself  that,  imless 
they  do  It,  I  do  not  know  what  else  they 
wlU  do  with  the  $30  million. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  In  other  words,  It 
is  permissible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  they  want  to  take 
it  up  with  the  Gteneral  Accounting  Of- 
flce,  let  them  do  It,  but  let  us  get  an 
answer 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  All  right— all  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  little  bit  of  discussion  here 
which  probably  would  be  more  In  order 
following  8  to  10  a.m.,  but  inasmuch  as 
there  have  been  some  political  overtones 
in  it,  I  rise  to  invite  attention  to  some 
facts  which  I  think  should  be  brought 
out  so  that  the  entire  picture  wlD  be 
clear  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to 
those  who  might  have  the  temi)tatlon  to 
read  the  Coitciibssiowal  Record  at  any 
later  time. 

It  is  said  here,  for  example,  that  the 
President,  after  complaining  about  a  bill 
that  is  too  high  in  appropriations— HEW, 
I  believe  it  was — then  sent  down  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  $5  billion. 

To  be  sure,  he  did;  but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  it  Is  not  In  the  fleld  only  of 
appropriations  that  we  are  operating 
when  it  comes  to  the  authorizing  of  ex- 
pendittu-es  of  money  but.  likewise,  in 
acts.  In  bills  other  than  appropriations 
which  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  here  and  ask  for  money  in 
order  to  discharge  the  obligations  Im- 
posed upon  him. 

For  example,  a  social  security  bene- 
flt  Increase  or  the  example  of  $1  bilUoQ 
for  the  black  lung,  that  is  not  in  the 
budget.  That  is  not  something  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for.  That  is  something  that 
Congress  imposed  on  him  and  he  must, 


in  order  to  obey  that  legislative  mandate, 
come  here  and  ask  for  the  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  me  finish  my  Uttle 
statement  first 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  that  black  lung,  he 
sent  that  request  up— — 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Indeed  he  did- 


Mr.    PASTORE.    He    asked    for    the 
money. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Indeed  he  did,  but  not 

In  that  amount. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  ttte 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  think  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind — and  I  say  this  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee — that, 
along  with  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  we 
marched  up  the  hili  and  down  again.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  President  vetoed 
the  blU  which  I  believe  was  $1.8  billion 
over  the  budget. 

This  $5  billion  that  caime  up  for  the 
OEO,  higher  education,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, the  aging,  et  cetera,  in  the 
supplemental  was  already  provided  for  In 
the  budget  when  we  passed  the  bill.  How- 
ever, we  could  not  'nclude  it  because  the 
authorizing  legislation  had  not  been  re- 
ported  by  the  legislative  committees. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So,  in  justice  to  the 
President,  it  cannot  be  said  that  when  he 
vetoed  the  bill,  he  reached  into  the  air 
and  pulled  out  $5  billion  more  and 
dropped  it  in  our  laps.  It  was  in  the 
budget  at  the  time  the  main  bill  passed. 
However,  we  could  not  handle  it  in  the 
main  bill,  because  It  had  not  been  au- 
thorized, and  it  had  to  go  over  until  the 
supplemental. 

It  was  just  as  the  Senator  said.  Much 
of  it  was  mandatory  obligation  that  the 
Congress  had  theretofore  authorized  and 
required  that  the  formulas  and  matching 
funds  be  met. 

We  always  go  through  this.  My  mind 
runs  back  to  my  early  days  in  the  Con- 
gress when  President  Tnmian  called  the 
80th  session  back  into  sessicn  and  had  a 
fleld  day.  However,  I  do  not  think  this 
administration  is  trying  to  have  a  field 
day  with  us.  I  think  the  administration 
would  be  happy  If  we  wended  our  way 
back  to  our  respective  homes. 

I  voted  against  the  supplemental  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  too  much.  How- 
ever, in  justice  to  the  President,  that  $5 
billion  was  not  an  afterthought  that  he 
threw  at  us.  It  was  in  the  budget  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
bringing  that  matter  to  our  attention. 
That  had  been  included  in  a  mental  note 
of  this  Senat(M-,  because  that  is  a  fact. 
The  $5  billloa  in  the  supplemental  was 
Included  in  the  budget.  These  are  some 
Items  that  are  not  Included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  statement 
of  Caspar  Weinberger,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  the 
White  House,  in  liis  reply   to  Senator 


HTTHFRHrr  published  In  the  Washlngtcm 
Post  of  October  10,  1972.  Among  other 
things,  he  said; 

It  la  simply  not  tnie  that  Congrcu  bu 
b«en  cutting  sp«ndlng.  When  all  actions  are 
takan  Into  acootmt,  the  Congress  has  not.  as 
Sen.  Humphrey  suggested,  cut  spending  by 
lie  bUllon  slnos  this  adminlstratloin  took  of- 
fice; In  fact,  it  has  not  cut  spending  at  all. 
The  Increase*  In  spending — not  approprla- 
tloos,  and  not  authority  to  spend,  but  the 
spending  increases  forced  In  the  past  four 
years — total  more  than  tl3  billion.  Colncl- 
den tally — or  Is  it  deliberate? — most  of  this 
Increase  Is  taking  place  In  the  current  flae»l 
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What  does  that  conslat  of?  It  consists 
In  round  flgiires  of  $9.5  billion  of  the 
President's  budget,  added  to  the  deficit 
and  not  contained  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  but  what  is  often  referred  as  back- 
door spending.  It  Is  mandatory  spending. 
It  is  never  processed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  We  are  shortchanged 
in  that  respect  as  a  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
the  complaint  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  when  we  were  confronted  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  revenue  sharing.  All  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  say.  "We  will 
give  you  the  money  for  18  months.  But 
beyond  that,  we  want  the  matter  to  come 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  so 
that  we  can  be  a  watchdog." 

We  had  a  fl^t  en  the  Senate  floor  over 
that  measure,  and  all  we  were  trying  to 
do  was  to  protect  ourselves.  We  were  giv- 
ing away  $30  billion  without  any  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  tallced 
about  the  20-percent  Increase  in  social 
security.  Was  that  the  $13  billion  that 
the  Senator  was  talking  about?  Did  not 
the  President  sign  if  After  he  said,  "I 
can  only  give  you  5  pwcent,"  he  signed 
the  bill  for  a  20- percent  Increase.  And 
now  he  is  taking  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  UHUUKA.  Mr.  President,  to  all 
fairness.  It  should  be  said  that  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  was 
attached  to  a  measure  that  had  to  be 
signed  by  the  President  because  In  a 
matter  of  hours,  a  fraction  of  a  day.  we 
would  run  out  of  spending  authority.  And 
that  matter  had  to  do  with  the  debt  lim- 
itation. Had  It  not  been  that  way,  we 
cannot  spec\ilate  on  whether  he  would 
have  signed  the  20-percent  Increase. 
That  was  not  In  his  budget  or  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  that  score. 

Insofar  as  the  revenue  sharing  is  con- 
cerned. I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  this  Senator  shared  the  same 
belief  and  same  view  the  Senator  ex- 
pressed. It  will  be  my  hope  that  some- 
where along  the  line  we  will  subject  that 
spending  to  the  process  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  we  should  have  in 
accordance  with  the  Bixlget  Act  of  1921. 
That  is  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricokd  at  this 
point  the  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  10.  1972,  by  Cas- 
par Weinberger.  Hie  title  is  "Roles  Re- 
versed OD  Spending  Restraint." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Roles  RxvzasED  on  Svwttvma  Rkstkaint 
(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 

There  once  was  a  time,  as  Sen.  Humphrey 
Indicated  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Wash- 
ington Poet,  when  the  Congress  was  a  potent 
force  for  spending  restraint,  and  the  Pres- 
ident was  the  big  spiender.  Certainly,  this 
was  true  during  the  1960's.  But  that  era 
ended  on  Jan.  20,  19W.  Now  the  roles  are 
reversed. 

So  when  Sen.  Humphrey  persists  in  meas- 
uring Congressional  sietlon  in  terms  of  Con- 
gressional changes  to  the  President's  appro- 
priation requests,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
actions  on  bills  other  than  appropriations 
often  force  spending  Increases  which  ap- 
proporlatlons  acts  (and  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  appropriations)  then  hav*  to  ac- 
commodate. Following  Is  a  table  which 
shows  our  estimate  of  the  effect  of  Congres- 
sional actions  on  spending  In  the  current 
fiscal  year: 

EFFECT  OF  CONGRtSSIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE  1973  BUDGET 
DEFICIT,  AS  OF  OCT.  2,1572 

llnbttHomofdaHsnl 


Hosss      Saosts      Ensctsd 


Appropriation  bills: 

A|ricultuft,EPA,etc +0.2 

HUO,  Space  Science  +(i) 

Lsbof-HEW  (yeto«<l) (+0.6) 

Labof-HE*(ne»»tMll) +.2 

Defense  and  military  con- 
struction   —2.0 

Foroign  ajjlstanco — ,  I 

Othor  (net  changos).. —.2 


+0.4        +«.3 
+.1  +.J 


-1.6 
+.7 
-.7 


J 


Total,  appropriation  bills.        -1.9         -1.0  +.7 

Otiier  actions  and  inactiona: 
Social  security  prograin: 
Debt  limit  bill: 

Revenue  loss. _- +1.6         +1.6         +1.6 

Bonafit  incfoas* -f4.t         +2.1         +2.1 

Further  liberali2ationt (0  (•) 

Total,  social  security,  +5.7  +3.7  +17 

Railroad  retirement  benefit.  +.4  +.4  '+.4 

BlaeJi  tuni  benefits +1.0  +1.0  +1.0 

General  revenue  sharing +3.1  +3.1  '+3.3 

Housing  Art  of  1972 («)  +.5  P) 

Urban  spadal  reveauo 

sharing.  _  —.5  —.5  —.5 

Water  (^ality  (^wtrol  Act 

amendments +.7  +.7  (*> 

Rural  Dovolopmant  Act +.3  +.6  +.3 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Act +.3  +.4  (•) 

Economic  Opportunity  Art 

ajrendments +.5  +.8  '+,2 

Federal-aid  highways (•)  +.2  (>) 

Veterans  banefits +.3  +1.1  +.1 

Sdwoi  Lund)  Act  amend- 
ments.  +.2  +.2  +.2 

Other  aetiaai  attecting  the 

deficit  (mandatofy  if 

enacted).- +1.7  +.7  +.2 

Total  elTact  on  bodgat 
dafiat         +U.7       +U.9         +9.5 


<  Lass  than  SSO,  COB,  000.  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  be- 
caase  of  ronnding. 
'Rsfiorted. 
■  No  action. 
•  Conlorance. 
•EnroUad. 
'  Based  on  report  on  confaraas. 

The  Congress  may  reduce  the  President's 
appropriation  requests  (although  at  the  mo- 
ment it  Is  (700  mmion  above  them).  But 
other  acts  during  this  session,  nearly  aU  of 
them    mandatory,    have    cauaed    significant 


increases.  In  fact,  there  have  been  bills  in 
each  house  adding  nMurly  $19  bUllon  to  the 
deOott  In  the  Prssiitont's  budget,  and  |9JS 
bUllon  of  these  have  been  enacted  this  ses- 
sion. Many  of  these  legislative  actions  re- 
quire the  President  to  request  additional 
appropriations,  ^r  example,  the  bUI  pro- 
viding additional  benefits  for  coal  miners 
with  black  lung  disease  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  up  an  appropriation  request  for 
nearly  tl  blUkm. 

The  Congress  also  has  raised  social  secu- 
rity benefits  by  more  than  $3  billion  this  year 
over  the  social-security  budget  proposals  of 
the  President.  That  Increase  never  appears 
in  Sen.  Humphrey's  flgviree  becatxse  It  does 
not  affect  any  appropriation  bin  or  serve 
his  argument.  Nevertheless,  the  Increase 
mast  be  Included  in  the  President's  budget 
In  all  future  years.  Next  year,  the  1973  social 
security  Increase  will  add  $0  billion  to  1074 
spending  over  the  level  contemplated  by 
the  President. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  Congress  has 
been  cutting  spending.  When  all  actions  are 
taken  Into  account,  the  Congress  has  not,  as 
Sen.  Humphrey  suggested,  cut  spending  by 
$16  billion  since  this  administration  took  of- 
fice; in  fact.  It  has  not  cut  spending  at  all. 
The  increases  in  spending — not  appropria- 
tions, and  not  authority  to  sptend,  but  the 
spending  Increases  forced  In  the  past  four 
years — total  more  than  $13  billion.  Colnci- 
dentally — or  Is  it  deliberately? — most  of 
this  Increase  Is  taking  place  In  the  current 
fiscal  year.  .As  the  table  shows,  actions  of 
this  Congress  have  already  added  more  than 
$9  billion  to  the  1973  deficit  estimated  by 
the  President  last  January.  Even  taking  ac- 
count of  the  prospective  decrease  In  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  final  result 
threatens  to  be  higher.  This  Is  because  Con- 
gress has  not  completed  action  on  civilian 
bills  either.  For  example,  it  is  conslderlne 
further  social  security.  Medicare  and  adult 
assistance  liberalizations  for  which  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  proposals  would  add 
almost  $9  billion  annually. 

The  proposed  spending  celling  la  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  nation's  economic 
well-being.  We  must  not  repeat  the  fiseal 
mistakes  of  196S  to  1968.  This  Congress  has 
proved  beyond  any  re«Monable  doubt  that  It 
has  been  Incapable  of  exercising  effective 
control  over  total  spending.  It  takes  a  year 
(or  longer  In  the  past  two  fiscal  years)  to 
complete  action  on  appropriation  bills,  and 
requires  the  President  to  transmit  a  budget 
for  the  coming  year  without  knowing  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  for  the  current  year.  Tlje 
Coneress  pays  excessive  attention  to  details 
and  virtually  no  attention  to  overall  totals 
or  to  the  effect  of  Individual  separate  acts  of 
spending  on  the  budget  totals.  This  is  the 
verv  antithesis  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

In  his  1973  budget  message,  the  President 
observed  that:  "The  American  people  de- 
serve, and  our  government  requires,  a  more 
orderly  and  more  rational  budget  orocess." 
A  year  earlier.  In  his  1973  budget  message, 
the  President  had  Invited  the  coooeration  of 
the  Congress  In  making  the  budget  an  effl- 
clent  and  effective  Instrument  for  coordi- 
nated management  of  federal  programs  and 
finances.  Congress  has  not  yet  responded, 
and  the  wealcnesses  of  the  present  process 
have  compounded.  For  this  reason,  the  XTll- 
man  amendment,  now  contained  In  the 
spending  celling  proposal.  Is  doubly  wel- 
come. It  offers  the  hope  of  a  vastly  better 
system. 

Unless  Congress  now — with  the  fiscal 
year  almost  half  over — approves  the  pro- 
p>osed  spending  celling,  we  face  the  very  real 
prospect  of  higher  taxes  in  the  future,  write 
to  each  other." 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle that  I  have  just  had  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  contains  a  tabulation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  congressional  action  on  the 
1973  budget  deficit  as  of  October  2,  1972. 

These  discussims  of  whether  Congress 
passed  more  or  less  in  the  appropriations 
bill  will  even  themselves  out  after 
awhile.  In  fairness  to  both  sides,  we 
ought  to  wait  until  after  all  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  passed,  together  with 
the  supplemental.  We  should  then  make 
an  assessment.  However,  that  is  not  all 
of  it.  Those  bins  passed  by  the  Congress 
imiKiGed    memdatory    spending    on    the 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress voted  for  these  things  practically 
unanimously.  There  were  very  few  votes 
against  them.  The  HEW  appropriation 
bill  passed  75  to  1.  We  in  the  Congress 
will  be  the  judge  of  these  things.  After 
we  go  to  confereiue,  we  uphold  the  Sen- 
ate's position. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  Imow  why  the 
blame  is  thrown  up  here  because  we  do 
these  things.  If  we  are  against  them,  we 
ought  to  vote  against  them.  However, 
we  do  not.  Everyone  votes  for  his  own 
program  or  project.  And  when  we  got 
to  the  social  security  increase,  the  White 
House  wanted  a  5 -percent  increase. 
Maybe  they  had  some  good  reasons.  We 
voted  for  a  20-percent  increase. 

The  President  sent  out  a  message  in  an 
envelope  saying:  "The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  happy  to  announce  that 
your  social  securil7  is  being  increased 
20  percent."  That  is  like  Scrooge  taking 
credit  for  Christmas. 

Let  us  get  this  ttilng  in  perspective. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  it  ought  to  be  in  perspective. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  perspective,  this 
Congress  has  been  fiscally  responsible 
and  consistent  with  what  the  President 
has  sent  up  in  the  budget  requests. 

When  we  add  it  all  up,  we  will  give  the 
Senator  the  figures.  The  Washington 
Post  article  does  not  mean  anything.  The 
only  instance  in  which  we  are  going 
above  it  is  the  one  that  we  all  come  to 
agreement  on,  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  AH  the  other  appropriation  bills 
are  under.  And  that  is  a  question  of  pri- 
ority. That  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
want  to  spend  billions  chasing  little  peo- 
ple in  black  pajamas  all  around  South- 
east Asia  or  whether  we  want  to  spend 
it  at  home  on  health,  education,  and  v^el- 
fare.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  there  is 
no  one  that  I  admire  more  and  to  whom 
I  owe  more  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  I  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  however,  that  when  the 
vetoed  version  of  HEW  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  I  did  not  look  at  the  vote  after 
that,  but  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 


shire was  one  of  those  who  cast  negative 
votes. 

I  felt  constrained  to  do  so  after  we 
had  worked  so  hard  during  many,  many 
months  on  the  HEW  bill.  The  additions 
in  the  bill  finally  caused  the  President  to 
veto  it.  Those  matters  were  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  very  sincerely  interested  in  various 
projects.  All  the  while  we  knew  that 
when  the  authorizations  were  through, 
we  would  still  have  the  $5  billion  to  deal 
with.  And  so,  I  could  not  in  good  consci- 
ence vote  for  the  passage  of  that  bill  with 
all  that  was  loaded  upon  it. 

I  had  hoped  that  after  the  reductions 
we  were  able  to  bring  about  in  confer- 
ence that  the  President  would  not  veto 
it,  because  although  we  are  all  states- 
men, we  are  also  pcdil^cal  animals.  I  felt 
it  was  unfortunate  to  have  a  veto  on 
that  particular  bill. 

Now  as  far  as  the  little  black  pajamaed 
people  running  around  Southeast  Asia 
are  cMicemed,  they  are  still  running 
around.  But  there  are  a  half  million 
American  boys  who  were  running  around 
after  them  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tratlMi,  and  they  have  lieen  brought 
home.  The  President  is  entitled  to  some 
credit  for  that. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Yes.  I  do  not  say  we 
should  not  be  doing  what  we  are  doing. 
I  say  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  ceiling 
about  our  capabilities,  we  have  to  estab- 
lish priorities.  This  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  about — priorities. 

We  have  only  certain  capabilities  in 
the  Federal  Government,  fiscal  and 
otherwise,  and  we  have  only  so  much 
money.  It  is  almost  like  a  household 
budget.  What  do  you  do  here,  and  what 
do  you  do  there? 

The  whole  argument  with  the  Presi- 
dent, especially  as  to  HEW,  is  priorities. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  tried  to  hold  this  amount  down.  On 
the  supplemental,  we  did.  People  wanted 
Ub  to  move  right  into  higher  education 
with  $2  billion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  said  no;  let  us 
see  how  this  program  goes.  But  that  is 
what  this  is  all  about.  Within  our  capa- 
bilities, how  far  do  we  go? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  what  I  said. 
The  Senator  from  Washington,  the  chair- 
main  of  the  subcommittee,  is  not  the 
man  who  puffed  up  that  bill. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
were  the  ones  who  were  trying  to  keep  it 
down.  We  were  the  first  ones  to  take  on 
social  services  at  $2.5  billion,  and  we  lost. 

We  could  talk  about  some  other  things 
in  this  bill,  such  as  impacted  aid.  I  Icnow 
the  Senator's  proposition,  and  it  is  good. 
Nobody  wants  to  change  that.  E^'erybody 
votes  for  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  big 
parts  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
jAvrrsJ  has  his  programs  in  New  York. 
I  guess  they  are  good.  We  try  to  accom- 
modate everybody. 

I  think  we  arrived  at  a  pretty  good 
solution  yesterday,  when  we  said  that  we 


cannot  take  one  program  and  cut  it  out, 
as  against  another  one.  But  we  could  cut 
the  HEW  budget  now  by  1 3  percoit,  this 
is  the  flght,  if  we  want  it. 

Some  programs,  in  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp&liire,  ought  to  be  cut.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senators  would  let  us  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  has  been  a 
healthy  discussion, 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  editorial  entitled  "Con- 
gress' Responsibility,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  today  • 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress'  Responsibii.jtt 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield's  warn- 
ing that  "you  might  as  well  abolish  Con- 
gress" if  it  gave  the  President  power  to  en- 
force a  spending  ceiling  was  obvious  hyper- 
bole— but  It  touched  an  important  Issue. 
In  aU  democratic  states,  the  power  to  de- 
termine how  much  the  Oovernment  spends 
and  what  It  spends  it  for  has  been  an  ul- 
timate weapon,  jealously  guarded  and  de- 
fended by  legislators.  The  231-to-18S  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  surrender 
a  major  part  of  that  power  to  Presklent  Nixon 
represents  a  serious  flight  from  reaponal- 
bUlty,  It  Is  bound  to  Injure  and  titmini»>i 
the  prestige  of  Congress  even  If,  as  vk  e  hope, 
the  Senate  refuses  to  go  along. 

What  the  House  has  voted  is  not  In  the 
real  sense  an  "Item  veto"  of  the  k:  id  that 
has  long  been  sMlvocated  by  many  poUtlcal 
scientists.  Nor  is  the  House  action  a  grant 
of  limited  flexlbUity,  such  as  this  newspaper 
has  in  the  past  uiiged  that  the  executive 
branch  be  given  In  fiscal  matters.  Bather, 
the  House  has  voted  a  blanket  grant  at 
power  to  the  President  to  make  any  and 
aU  budgetaury  cuts  he  deems  necessary  to 
reduce  the  total  of  Federal  spending  in  this 
fiscal  year  to  $360  bUUon.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  Congressional  consultation  or  re- 
view, merely  the  gift  of  a  budgetary  ax  to 
be  used  wherever  Mr.  Nixon  wishes. 

In  effect,  the  House  has  announced  to  the 
country  that  it  knows  budgetary  cuts  are 
necessary,  but  that  it  Is  unwUltng  to  pay 
the  poUtlcal  price  implicit  In  making  them. 
Instead,  it  is  willing  to  turn  its  power  over 
to  the  President  and  let  him  harvest  what- 
ever political  assets  and  liablllUes  accrue 
from  the  cuts  he  makes. 

This  action  would  be  wrong  no  matter  who 
was  President.  The  American  constltuttonal 
system  is  one  of  defined  powers  distributed 
among  three  branches  of  government.  The 
House  has  no  right  to  defaiUt  in  eaarclse 
of  the  powers  speclflcaUy  leeetveU  to  Con- 
gress. Since  it  has  elected  to  duck  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  determining  v^at  approprl' 
ations  should  be  cut.  It  now  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  save  the  prestige  and 
power  of  Congress  by  frustrating  the  flight 
from  constitutional  obligation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  summary  of  the  bill  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inlnted 
in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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COMP ARATIVf  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1972  ANO  BUOGH  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1973 

TITLE  l-OEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Ptou.— Afl  MOMiits  art  in  Uit  tonii  ol  "ippnptMiWH"  urIms  atliwwiM  IndtcatadI 


Itam 
0) 


Naw  budftt 

(oMilMiOMi) 

autlioritx 

fiscal  yaar  1972 

(anactad  to  data) 


Badiat  astimatas 

of  naw 

(oWiptional) 

■irthorHv, 

fijcal  yaar  19/3 


Nawbodtat 

(obligitional) 

authority 

racommandad 

in  Housa  b'll 

(4) 


Nawbodfat 

(oMifational) 

autiwrity 

racommandad 

in  Sanata  bill 

(5) 


AdnMnntratwn  ol  Forai|n  Affairs: 

Satariat  and  axpanaas • 

Rapraaantatwn  allowancas  , 

Acquiatiaft.  sparation.  and  maintananca  of  buiWingt  abfoad '-.---£--t-- 

Aeqwsrtioa.  oparation   and  maintananca  ol  bvildints  abroad  (ipfciil  (oraif* 

curranqf  profram) 

Emaffaaaas  in  tlia  diplomatK  and  consular  sarvica..  

Paymant  to  Feralfn  Sarvica  rttiramant  and  disability  fund 

Total,  adminittration  ol  loraign  affairs 

1  ntarnational  Orpmzation]  and  Confarencas: 

Contribution  to  mtamational  orfaniutnna- 

Missiens  to  intarnatwoal  orianizatiou. — 

I  ntarnational  contarancas  and  continnneias 

Total,  inlarnational  organiiatwns  and  conteraacat 

IntafnatMnai  Canmiaarans : 

Intarnational  Boundary  and  Watar  Coamiaaion,  Unitad  Stitaa  and  MaMo: 

Saiariaa  and  axpaosas 

Oparation  and  maintananca 

Conatrvction — ... 

Ananeaa  sactiom,  mlaraational  cammisaiona 

Intarnationai  Ifshanas  commissions - 

Totai,  intarnational  commissions 

tducabooal  Eiclunta: 

Matiial  aducational  and  cultural  euhan(8  Ktivitias 

Cantar  lor  cultural  and  tadinical  intarchanga  batmen  East  and  Wait 

Total,  educational  eickania 

Total,  tjtia  I,  Dapartmant  of  Statt — 


$249, 3U.  000 

993,000 
18, 750, 000 

6,850,000 
2.100,000 
2,972.000 


$2(1,744,000 
993,000 

28,814,000 

6. 485.  000 
2, 100, 000 
2,972,000 


$260,500,000 

993.000 

27,000,000 

6,485,000 
2,100,000 
2,972,000 


$281,200,000 

993.000 

27,000,000 

6,485,000 
2.100,000 
2,972.000 


1.161,000 

1,182.000 

2.838.000 

2,945,000 

6.  280.  000 

10,246,000 

738,000 

750,000 

3,114,000 

3,327,000 

Lafat  Aetivitias  and  Ganaral  Admlniatration : 

Saiarias  and  aipanaes,  lanaral  admtnistration 

Saiariaa  aad  axpanaas,  lanaral  taol  adivrtia j 

Satariasand  axpantaa,  Anbtnist  iMviaion 

Satarias  and  axpaaiaa,  U.S.  attomays  and  manhais.. 

Faas  and  aipansaa  of  witnaaaas 

Satarias  and  tipanaaa,  Commaaity  Ralations  Sarvica 

Total,  laiai  Ktivitiasand  laoarai  administration 

Fadaral  Baraau  of  Inwstigatton;  salanas  and  sipcnses 

Immigration  and  Nateralization  Sarvica:  SaUrias  and  aipanaaa 

Fadaral  Pnaon  Systom: 

Saianas  and  aipansas.  Bureau  ol  Prisooa,,.,,. 

Buildmp  and  facilitaa 

Support  of  U.S.  pnsonan. ; 

Tata*.  Fadaral  prison  syslaa. 

Law  Entorcamant  Assistance  Administration:  Saiarias  and  aipansai. 
Bureau  at  Narcotics  and  Danfarous  Drugs:  Salaries  and  eipansas.. 

Total,  litta  II,  Dapartnwnlol  Jusbca 


$10,509,000 

40.66S.000 

12.  340,  000 

85,  240,  000 

8.900,000 

5.944,000 


$12, 498. 000 
47,415.000 
12, 836,  OOO 
91,487.000 
11,250,000 
6.S24,00« 


J12.000.000 
46,000.000 
12.836,000 
91,000,000 
10, 500, 000 
6,800,000 


$12. 000, 000 
46,000,000 
12,836,000 
91.000.000 
10.500,000 
6,800,000 


Ganeral  AdminiatraMn:  Salaries  and  eipensaa ^ 

SmmI  and  Economic  Statotiei  Administration:  «<■«««,                  «•«•>•  nnn                  uinnnnn 

SaUnaa  and  eJMMflsat ^5^'222                 'fJ^'SS                 ^SS'SS 

1972caaauiolgBvarnniants * IJJI-SSS                 .I'io-SS                 ,i  ™'S2 

1 972  aeonofflic  CMusas       + 3,842,000                 H'SJ'SS                 '?59SS22 

1974  canaua  of  aineuttura •-— T v,"  v..  VA-  '•*"*'5?                  1.360.000 

19tli  daoaamal  canaua 13,618.000 0) 0)_ 

Total,  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  AdminidratiOB ^ 47.617.000                 53,491,000                 47,606.000 

""■^-SSKSlt,-"""'*'""'"^                                    -      -i ISO.OOOO*'               !«'.'»'■«»               •«'«»«» 

lnd«atn3da»atopmanttoai» and  guarantees .^ 5S-29?'SSS                 S'SSS'SSS                 ^'225  222 

Plannint.  tacknial  asiistanca, an/raaaaicta _ 20,855.000                 H-S-SS                 ??'IH'222 

OparatiJns  and  administration. 23.615.000 23.363,000 23,363,000 

Talal,  Ewnomie  Oa»elopmant  Administration                      284,470,000                245,731.000                255.731,000 

Rational  actiOB  ptanniM  commissions:  Regional  development  program*- 39, 054. 000                  ??■  51?- 255                  ??  W.'  92S 

OwHHM  buauMaa  actiwtias:  SaUrias  and  aipansas 15.445,000                 16,364,000                 16,364,000 

Trada  adjuaUMat  aaaisianoa:  Tinancial  and  technical  assistanca 65.000.000 0) (') 

'""saS?Iaja^lwpansas                                        .  - 23,262.000                2i.Ktt.Wi                 24,200,000 

Saiarias  and  axpansaa  (spacial  foraifB  curtaocy  progranO ,?52'2S                 c  lSS-955                 ^  122' 222 

Ex»art  oantiai - 6,138,000                  5,802.000                  5,802,000 

Total,  inlarnational  aetivitiat. - 29,600,000                31,100.000                 3a402;000~ 

ForatfR  direct  invastntant  regulation:  ,„.„«„                  »  ,„,  „^                  o  „w.  a~. 

Ilalanas  and  axpanias 2,572.000                  2,600,000                  2.300,000 

(By  tranahr) 

FootnotM  at  eoA  of  taUe. 


35, 872, 000 
1,446,000 

11,857,000 

1,360,000 

0) 


50,535,000 


190,000.000 
50,000,000 
22,368,000 
23,363,000 


285.731.000 

62,  672, 000 

16,364,000 

0) 


24. 200.  COO 

400.000 

5,  802. 000 


30.402.000 

2.300.000 
(300,000) 


Conference  action 
(6) 


$260,800,000 
993. OOO 

27,000,000 

6,485,000 
2,100,000 
2,972,000 


281.033,000 

303,108,000 

300,050,000 

300,750,000 

300,350,000 

162.172.360 

180.900.000 
5,119,000 
2,611,000 

152, 120, 250 

5.097,000 
2,400.000 

184.808,169 
5,097,000 
2,400,000 

176,190,750 

4.  843, 000 
2.177.000 

5,097,000 
2,400,000 

1(9,192,360 

188,630,000 

159,617,250 

192,305,169 

183.687,750 

1,182,000 

1,182,000 

1.182,000 

2,945,000 

2, 945,  000 

2,945,000 

0,246,000 

10,  246. 000 

10,246,000 

735,000 

735.000 

735,000 

3,  234, 500 

3,  327, 000 

3,276.008 

14,131,000 

18,450,000 

18,342,500 

18,435,500 

18,384,000 

40,816,000 

52,KO,000 

6,800,000 

40,816,000 
6,000,000 

52,860,000 
6, 320, 000 

45,000,000 

5,630,000 

6.200,000 

„ 46,446.000 

59,660.000 

46,816.000 

59, 180, 000 

51,200,000 

510,102,360 

569, 84a,  000 

524.825.750 

570,670,169 

553.621,758 

TIT1.E  ll-OCMRTMCHT  OF  JUSTICE 

$12,000,000 
46.000,000 
12.836.000 
91.000.000 
10,500.000 
6,800,000 


163,602.000 

336,116,000 

182.410,000 
351,675,000 
135.084.000 

179,136,000 
351,675.000 
135. 084. 000 

179, 136, 000 
351, 675,  000 
135. 084, 000 

179,136,000 

351,675,000 

130.944.000 

135,084,000 

104,863.000 

59,801.000 

115.417,000 
48,  m  000 
18.090,000 

115,417.000 
42.616.000 
17.000,000 

115,417,000 
42, 616. 000 
17,000,000 

115,417,000 
42,616.000 

14.545.000 

17.000.000 

179,209.000 

699.919.000 

182.408,000 

890,597.000 

74,053,000 

175,033,000 

850.597,000 

74,053,000 

175,033.000 

850.597.000 

74,053.000 

175.033.000 
850.597.000 

65,812.000 

74.053.000 

1,574,602.000 

l.TTi,  225,000 

1,765,578.000 

1,765.578.000 

1.765.578.000 

TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

$7,462,000 

$8,015,000 

$7,900,000 

$7,900,000 

$7,900,000 

34, 800, 000 
1. 446,000 

11,178,500 

1,360,000 

(') 


48,784,500 


190,000.000 
50. 000.  OOO 
22.368,000 
23,363,000 


285.731.000 
41.672.000 
16,364,000 

o 


24, 200, 000 

400,000 

5,802,000 

30,402.000 

2,300.000 
(300.000) 
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Ham 
(1) 


Nawbudiat 

(obliitttoMi) 

authority, 

fiscal  yaar  197! 

(anactad  to  data) 

C2) 


Budgat  astimatas 

of  naw 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  yaar  1973 

(3) 


Naw  budgat 

(obligMioMl) 

autborily 

raooflimandad 

in  Heuaa  bill 

(4) 


Naw  I 

(obligatioMl) 

authority 

reoammandad 

in  Sanata  bill 

(5) 


Minority  business  antarpilaa:  Minority  buainass  devaiopmant. 
UJS.  Traval  Service:  Saiarias  andaxpanaas 


$43,668,000 
6.480,000 


$63, 934. 000 
12.081.000 


$63.  934, 000 
8.500.000 


$63,  934.  000 

10.000,000 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmoaptiaric  Adminittration: 

Saiarias  and  expanaaa 

(By  transfer). 


185,167,000 


205, 026, 000 


197,000.000 


Research,  davatopmant  and  fadlitiaa 10(,697.000 i44i>2iiil0i' 127' Obo 'OOO' 

ansfar) _^^ ........ . .    .  '      ' 


(Bytranafarj 
Research  and  davatopmont  (spadal  (ortlin  currancy  pro|raffl). 

Sataillta  oparatlom 

Administration  of  Pribilof  Islands 

Limitation  on  adminiatratWa  axpansas,  fishariaa  (ean  fund 

Fisherman's  protective  fund 


500,000 

33, 120, 000 

2,966,000 

(425,  200) 

61,000 


215,265,000 

(6,000,000) 

184,(12,000 

(13,000.800) 


36.S20,«» 

3,232,000 
(435,  OOO) 
61,000 


30,000,000 

3  232.000 
(435,000) 
61,000 


43,O3(,0O0 
3, 432,  000 
(435,000) 
61,000 


Total,  National  Ocaanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminittration. 
Patent  Office:  Saiarias  and  axpantas 


330,511,000 
62,372,000 


389,360.000 
69,191,000 


357,293,000 
67,  000, 000 


44(,40(,00e 
68.000,000 


National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Research  and  technical  sarvicM , 

Retasrch  and  technical  servicas  (spacial  foreign  currancy  program).. 
Plant  and  facilities 


48,000,000 

500,000 

2,325,000 


78,089,000 
1,000.000 
1,970,000 


Total,  National  Buraau  of  Standards ^ 

Office  of  Teiacommunications: 

Research,  engineering,  analysis,  and  technical  servicas. 
(By  transfer) 


50,885,000 
4,986,000 


81,0S«,000 
7. 705,  000 


62.100.000 
1,000.000 
1,850,000 


64, 950, 000 
5,800,000 


76, 100, 000 
1,000,000 
1.150,000 


78.150,000 

7,005,000 
(700,000) 


Maritime  Administration: 

Ship  construction 

Operating-diffarantial  subsidies  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority). 

Research  and  devaiopmant 

Salaries  and  eipansas „ 11.1111111 

Maritime  training I. "Ill 

State  marine  schools I." 

(Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority) I""" 


Total,  Maritime  Administration 

Total,  title  III,  Department  of  Commtrca 


229. 687.  OOO 

(239,145,0001 

23,750,000 

22, 647, 000 

7,602,000 

801,000 

(1.399,000) 


250,000,000 

(232,000.000) 

30,000.000 

24. 390. 000 

7,854,000 

978.000 

(1.312.000) 


280,000,000 

732,000,000) 

29,000,000 

24.390,000 

7,854,000 

978,000 

(1,3a  000) 


280,000,000 

(232.  000  000) 

29,000,000 

24. 390, 000 

7,854,000 

978,000 

0.312,000) 


284.487,000 


313.222,000 


342.222,000 


342,222,000 


I  tiOa  111,  Department  of  Commtrca.. 1,274,609.000  1332.925,000  130)074  000 

(Bytrantfar) '      '      ' 


1.472,421,000 
(20.000,000) 


TITU  IV— THE  JUDICIARY 


Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitad  Statas: 

Salaries _ _ 

Printing  and  binding  Supreme  Court  rapertt. 

Miseallanoous  expansaa 

Automobile  tor  th«  Chief  Juttica 

Booits  for  the  Suprama  Court... 

Care  of  the  building  and  grounds 


$3,482,000 

317,000 

318, 750 

13,400 

49,000 

560,(00 


$3,834,000 

355,000 

534,000 

14,600 

55.000 

1.090,000 


$3,  770,  000 

355.000 

423,000 

14.(00 

55,000 

1,000,000 


$3,  784,  000 
355,000 
423,000 

14,600 

55,000 

1,000,000 


Total,  Suprama  Court  of  the  Unitad  Stata*. 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals:  Saiarias  and  axpantas. 
Customs  Court:  Salaries  and  expenses... 
Couftof  Claims:  Salaries  and  expanses 


4. 740, 750 

664,000 

2,355.000 

2,087,000 


5,882,600 
684,000 

2,455,000 
2.139,000 


5,617,600 

684,000 

2.  241,  000 

2, 139, 000 


5.(31,600 

684,000 

2,341.000 

2.139,000 


Courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial  servicas: 

Satarias  of  Judges ._ 

Salaries  of  supporting  personnel... ""..1I!I!!"!I^1 

Representation  by  court-appointed  counaal  and  opwatioii  of  dafaodar  otigani^ 

zationa 

Fees  of  jurors... 1™"""""™ 

Travel  and  miacaUanaout  axpames ...I.IIIl™"!! 

Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts ..;.    '  Ji" 

Salaries  and  axpantas  of  U.S.  magistratat "" 

Salaries  of  refereaa(uiacial  fund) . 

Expenses  of  referees  (special  fund) 

Total,  courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial  tervicas. 

Federal  Judicial  Center:  Saiarias  and  expenses 

Commission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United  States:  Salaries  and  expenses  (spedel 
hind) 


26. 143, 000 
69, 854, 000 

14.500,000 
18, 130, 000 
9,(00.000 
3,165.000 
5,700,000 
6,416.000 
11,495.000 


26,500,000 

84.153,000 

15,083,000 
18,830,000 
11.668,000 
3,862,000 
6,258,000 
7,062,000 
12.985,000 


26,  500,  OOO 
75,  (63,  000 

13.  500, 000 
18,500,000 
10,506,000 
3,600.000 
6,258,000 
6,991,000 
12.(60,000 


26,500,000 
78, 518, 000 

15.083,000 
18,500,000 
10,950,000 
3,600,000 
6,258,000 
6,  (58,000 
12,(60,000 


165.003,000 
1,255,000 


186,401,000 
l.SU.OOO 


174,178.000 
1,544,000 

350,000 


178,734,(00 
1,544,000 


426,000 


35855 


Conlerenc*  action 
(6) 


$63,934,000 
9.000,000 


l»9  026,000 

(6, 000, 000) 

131,721,000 

(13,000,000) 


36,320,008 
3,232,008 
(435,000) 
(1,000 


370,8(0.000 

67,500,000 


69. 100.  000 
1. 000.000 
1.850,000 


71,950,000 

5,800,000 
(700,000) 


?80  000  000 

23?  000,000) 

29  000, 000 

?«  390,000 

7  854,000 

971,000 

(l,31t000) 


342.222.000 


1.363  919  500 

(20  000  000 


$3,  784, 000 

355,000 

428,000 

14,(00 

55.00) 

1.000.000 

5.  (31.  (00 
(84,000 

2,341.000 
2, 13).  (00 


26.  500, 000 
76, 008, 000 

14.500,000 

18.500,000 

10  626.000 

3  600.000 

i  258,000 

6  991.000 

12.660,000 


175.  643,  000 
1,544,000 

426,000 


Total,  title  IV,  the  judiciary. 


176,104,750 


199,531.600 


188,753,(00 


191,499.(00 


188.408,(00 


TITLE  V-RELAHD  AGENCIES 


AtMncan  Battle  Monuments  CommisaiofliSalariat  and  expanaaa 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Acancy :  Arms  control  and  ditarmafflant  i 

J^waussion  on  American  Shipbuilding:  Saiarias  and  axpenaas 

commission  on  Civil  Rights:  Saiarias  and  axpanaet 

CaiMimNtt  on  International  Radio  Broadcasting:  International  radio  biMdcasting 

aciivrtias 

EjlJlEmployraent  Opportunity  CommY«ion:Siafia8'a^ 

tedaralMaritima  Commission:  Salaries  and  expanses 

Foreign  Claims  Satttemant  Commissioa :  ~ 

Salaries  and  expaaaas 

Payment  of  Viatoam  and  U.S.S.  Pueblo  prisentr  of  war  daim '.'.'.".." 

„,j.    ToW,  Foraifn  Claims  Sattiemant  Commission 

!!™**»!  Commission  on  Fira  Prevention  and  Control:  Salaries  and  expaMa*.. 
naneaat  Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission :  Salaries  and  expanaaa 

SmaM  Business  Administrstion : 

Salaries  and  auenaea: 

ApproBriatlBii .       „ 

Transfer  from  revalvitti  funds I"I„" 

Payment  of  partidpatieR  sabs  insufRcianeiw. 

Bwnast  loan  and  investmant  fund 

Wsaslar  loan  fund 1I.""II"III 

Total,  Small  Bttsinasi  AdminMratian 


$3,367,000 

9.116.000 

450.000 

3, 816. 000 

32.225.000 

23.000,000 

5.300,000 


$3, 370. 000 

10,253,000 

579.000 

4,820.000 

38,795,000 

'  46. 434, 000 

5,679,000 


$3,370,000 

10,  000,  OOO 

550,000 

4,820,000 

38.795,000 

25.110,000 

5,  (79. 000 


$3,370,000 

la  253. 000 

550,000 

4.820.000 

38.795.000 

42.a)(.000 

5.(79.000 


$3,170,800 

10.000.000 

550,000 

4  (20,000 

38,795,000 
32.000,000 

5.679,000 


750.000 

ira.000 


793,000 


741, « 


743.000 


743,000 


850,000 
300,000 
300,000 


793,000 
478,000 
400,000 


743,000 

450.000 
400.000 


741,000 

450,000 
400,000 


743.(00 
450.000 
400.000 


23,000,000 

(61.(50,000) 

1,487,000 

275,000.000 

170.000,000 


22,800,000 
(67,440.000) 
970,000 
395.000,000 

80,000.000 


22,560,000 
(67,440,000) 
97D.O0O 
395,000,000 

80,000.000 


22.5(0.000 
(67,440,000) 
970.000 
395,000,000 

80.000,000 


22.560.000 
(67.440.000) 
870,000 
395,000,000 

80,000,000 


4(0,487,000 


498,770,000 


498,530,000 


498,530,000) 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUOCET  (0Btl6AT10NAl)  AUTHORITY  fOR  1972  AND  BUOGH  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMEMOCO  IN  THE  BIIL  FOR  l973-ConMnu«(i 

TITU  V— RELATED  A6ENCIES— Cootlnuad 
INott.— All  aneunts  art  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unlau  otharwisa  Indicatadj 


Mdnfiiy. 
yt«r  1972 


Itam 

(1) 


fiacal  ytar  1 
(aaacted  to  data) 

a) 


Bud|tt  astimatas 

of  new 

(obtigational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  19/3 

(3) 


New  tHid|«t 

(oblifational) 

authority 

racoAiRiandad 

in  House  bill 

(«> 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Conference  actioa 


Saada>  Bapwawitativa  tor  Trade  Nafotiations  Salaries  and  expanse '•H'222  *'iS2'S22  *??«SSS  Jl.lOO.OOO 

sSSrirawtAetiyrtJaa  C««Uol  Board  Salarwa  awl  a»p«»aa* .  ^^S  c  ^'?S£  c^JS'^ iV^-^' 

Tinfl  Commteion:  SaJariaa  and  eipensee 5,299,000  6.353.000  5,880.000  6.1SO.00O 

^■^sJto«MdJ5I2ia                                                                               -  181,173,000  188,406.000  188,000,000  188,000,000 

s5iiaaa»dexpi!!SYsiaci.lf«rti|.c«rrai«,  program):"            '?-2?2'SSS  /[^'Sffi  V^^'Z  'MttOOO 

Spaetal  lalama&nal  exhlbilKins 3.5l|.00O  '<?**'2SS  ^'Ifl'SSS  HiTSS, 

Saaual latamaUonaleihibttioat  (special  foM<«icurnncyprotra«) 30(,000  357,000  ,  l^'^  ,  fSl'^SS 

aSiiSuo.  and  consuuetion  o«  rid^fKililiaar. ...„.._. 1,100,000  1,000.000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

Total,  U.S.  Inlwmalion  Agency 

ToM,  tilla  V,  ratalad  aaanctaa. 

Tota),  liUas  I,  II,  III,  IV,  aad  V.  new  budgat  (oMigational)  aullwrity— appi»-  _ „,  .„.„„,  ,,» 

MiitwftS                                           •    V      •-               ..............  4,289.990,110  4,704,326,600  4,587,104,350  4,820.717,769 

(By  Iransfar). (20,000,000) 

AporapriaiiOMtoliouidalacoatractaudMrization* (240.544.000)  (233,312,000)  (233,312,000)  (233,312,000) 

Total  appropriations,  inclnding  appropriatioas  to  liquldala  ,  „.  ..^  .,,., 

eontrklaiaioriMtions .... (4.530,534.110)  (4.937.638.600)  (4.820.416,350)  (5,054,029,769) 


$1,000,000 

350,000 

6.000,001 


188.000,000 

12,500,000 

4.946.000 

357,000 

1,000.000 


199.098.000 

207,209,000 

205,251.000 

206.803,000 

2Q«,  803.000 

753.872.000 

825.797.000 

800.873,000 

820,549,000 

809,490,000 

4.681,017,850 
(20.000,000) 

(233,312.000) 

(4.914,329.850) 


I  Lannaga  only. 

Mncltidas  {14,786,000  contained  in  H.  Ooc.  92-300  not  considered  by  House. 


<  IndudM  $1,552,000  ceniainad  In  H.  Doc  92-286  not  considered  by  House. 


A  wAara  or  tsso.ooo 

Wc.  EIRVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  HJl.  14089, 

the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 
ihe  Judiciary,  and  related  agoicies  is 
disturbing  to  me  for  two  reastais. 

First,  the  appropriation  of  $350,000  for 
Che  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
is  an  outright  waste. 

Second,  the  conference  committee  has 
eliminated  language  from  the  bill  which 
would  have  prevented  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  distributing  arrest  records  on 
innocent  citizens. 

THB   8ACB 

The  expenditure  of  $350,000  on  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
amounts  to  little  more  than  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  five  bureaucrats,  for 
the  Board  members  have  no  functions 
whatever  except  to  meet,  draw  saliules, 
and  prepare  next  year's  budget.  The 
Board  has  had  nothing  to  do  because 
the  courts  have  found  most  of  its  orig- 
mal  functions  under  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Such  waste  is  especially  inexcusable  in 
this  fiscal  year  when  the  administration 
has  asked  Congress  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  and  to  place  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  spending.  With  our  Ooveniment 
in  a  state  of  heavy  deficit  financing,  it 
can  be  said  that  this  appropriation  puts 
us  another  $350,000  in  debt. 

Until  1971.  the  Attorney  General  had 
brought  only  25  petitions  alleging  orga- 
nizations to  be  "Communist  action." 
Communist  front,"  or  "Communist  in- 
filtrated" as  defined  In  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act.  On  these  25  petlticms,  the 
Board  issued  only  eight  final  orders  de- 
termining that  the  organizaticois  fell 
within  the  definitions  of  the  act.  Only 
one  org«misati<Hi  was  designated  a  "Com- 
munist action"  organization,  and  seven 
groups  were  found  to  be  "Communist 
front"  orgazilzatlODS. 


The  majority  of  the  remaining  cases 
were  dropped  either  because  the  Board 
foimd  tliat  the  organizations  did  not  lall 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  be- 
cause the  Board's  orders  were  vacated 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  court  decision. 

In  an  attempt  to  revive  the  moribund 
Board.  President  Nixon  issued  Elxecutive 
Order  No.  11605  on  July  2,  1971.  The 
order  purports  to  amend  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10450,  which  was  issued  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  on  April  27,  1953,  to 
establish  loyalty  and  security  require- 
ments for  Government  employment. 

President  Eisenhower's  Executive  or- 
der applies  only  to  persons  presently 
enjoying  or  presently  seeking  employ- 
ment in  Federal  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  and  requires  the  C^ivil 
Service  Commission,  the  employing  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  the  FBI  to  inves- 
tigate matters  relating  to  them  as  in- 
dividuals, including  their  Individiud 
memberships  in  subversive  organiza- 
tions, which  are  relevant  to  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  employment  or 
retention  in  employment  of  each  of 
them  is  clearly  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  national  seciuity. 

Hoice.  the  Elsenhower  order  estab- 
lishes forthright  and  circumscribed 
procedures  for  insuring  the  loyeJty  of 
Federal  civil  servants.  Moreover,  it 
merely  implements  powers  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  acts 
of  Congress  relating  to  Government 
employment. 

President  Nixon's  Executive  order  is  a 
diflo'ent  kettle  of  fish.  To  be  sure,  it 
professes  itself  to  be  a  mere  amendment 
to  the  Eisenhower  order,  and  it  does 
alter  that  order  in  one  or  more  insig- 
nificant respects.  In  reality,  the  major 
provisions  of  his  Executive  order  repre- 
sent an  attempt  on  the  part  of  President 
Nixon  to  amend  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  by  bestowing  upon  the  Sub- 
versive  Activities   Control  Board  new. 


sweeping  powers  far  in  excess  of  those 

Congress  sought  to  give  it. 

To  this  end,  the  Nixon  order  declares 
in  express  terms  that  the  Board  shall 
htticeforth  possess  and  exercise  the 
power  to  conduct,  on  petition  of  the  At- 
torney General,  hearings  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  innumerable  orga- 
nizations which  claim  the  membership  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  do  not  enjoy 
or  seek  Federal  employment  are:  First, 
totaUtarian;  second.  Facists;  third.  CJom- 
munist;  fourth,  subversive  organiza- 
tions; fifth,  organizations  which  have 
the  policy  "oi  unlawfully  advocating  the 
commission  of  acts  of  force  or  violence 
to  deny  others  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State;"  or  sixth,  organizations 
"which  seek  to  overthrow  the  (jovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  by  unlawful 
metms." 

The  Nixon  order  further  declares  that 
in  m»if<"g  its  determinations,  the  Board 
shall  have  power  to  investigate  the  ac- 
tivities and  objectives  of  every  group  In 
America  which  commits  acts  of  force  or 
violence;  or  unlawfidly  damages  or  de- 
stroys property,  or  injures  persons;  or 
violates  laws  "pertaining  to  treason,  re- 
bellion or  insurrection,  riots  or  civil  dis- 
orders, seditious  conspiracy,  sabotage, 
trading  with  the  enemy,  obstruction  of 
the  recruiting  and  enlistment  service  of 
the  United  States,  impeding  oflttcers  of 
the  United  States,  or  related  crimes  or 
offenses." 

The  Nixon  order  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  will  transmit  to  each 
Federal  executive  department  or  agency 
the  names  of  all  organiwitlons  con- 
demned by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  for  use  in  determining 
whether  persons  seeking  or  enjoying 
Federal  employment  should  be  employed 
or  retained  in  employment. 

It  Is  manifest,  however,  that  the  real 
objective  of  the  order  is  to  empower  the 
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BBMd  to  brand  the  organizations  and 
grows  speeUled  in  it  as  InteUeetuallj 
orpoUtleally  dangerous  to  t3ie  eetabUdied 
ottfer.  It  Is  equally  as  manifest  that  sucfa 
brtndlng  of  these  (vganlzatlons  and 
groups  win  rdace  a  political  or  social 
stigma  on  their  members,  and  tend  to 
minimize  their  exeidse  of  freedom  of 
speech,  association,  and  ass«nbly. 

I  submit  that  the  ptrovislons  of  the 
Nixon  order  which  purport  to  confer  new 
powers  on  the  Board  have  no  legal  force 
for  these  reas<xu: 

First,  their  promiilgation  wgu  beyond 
the  constituti<»al  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident; 

Second,  they  are  void  for  orerforeadi^; 
and 

Third,  they  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment and  due  process  rights  of  eJl  the 
members  of  the  CMvanlsatlonB  or  groups 
designated  exc^t  those  who  share  the 
illegal  aims  of  the  organixatlons  or 
groups. 

What  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  respect  to  President  Tnmuin's  Execu- 
tive order  in  the  steel-seizure  case, 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company 
V.  Savjyer,  343  T3S.  598,  588,  makes  it 
plain  that  in  his  attempt  to  expand  the 
power  of  the  Board,  President  Nixon 
undertook  to  make  law. 

The  President's  order  does  not  direct  that 
a  coiigreMional  pcrilcy  be  executed  In  a  man- 
ner preecrlbed  by  Oongrea* — It  directs  that 
a  Prealdentlal  policy  be  executed  In  a  manner 
prMcnbed  by  the  President. 

It  necessarily  fc^ows  that  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Nixon  order  are  void 
under  sections  1  and  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  which  give  Congress  all  the 
lawmaking  pKwver  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  deny  any  of  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  do  not  question  the  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Qxistitution  and 
acts  of  congress  governing  Federal  em- 
ployment to  establish  by  Executive  order 
procedures  to  assure  the  loyadty  of  Fed- 
eral civil  servants.  But  I  do  assert  with 
confidence  that  even  if  it  were  a  bona 
fide  effort  to  accomplish  that  objective, 
the  Nixon  order  would  be  void  for  over- 
breadth. 

The  order  brings  within  its  coverage 
the  organizational  memberships  of  mil- 
Ucms  of  Americans  who  neither  enj<v 
nor  seek  employment  in  the  Federal  Es- 
tabUshment.  Besides,  it  E4>plie8  to  the 
activities  and  objectives  of  groups  past 
numbering  which  have  no  relationship 
whatever  to  the  loyalty  of  Federal  civil 
servants. 

The  President  has  no  power  to  sub- 
ject the  organizational  memberships,  ac- 
tivities, or  objectives  of  all  Americans  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Omtn^  Board  because  some  of  them 
may  be  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  some  of  than  may  hereafter 
seek  employment  by  it. 

The  Nixon  order  also  violates  the  first 
aoiendment  and  the  due  process  clause 
by  applying  the  theory  of  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation and  stigmatizing  politically  and 
socially  all  the  members  of  all  the  orga- 
nisations M-  groups  branded  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  Includ- 
ing those  who  may  be  passive  or  inactive 
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members  of  such  organisations  or  groups, 
or  those  who  may  be  unaware  of  unlaw- 
ful aims  of  such  organlaatloos  or  groups. 
or  those  who  may  dtsagree  with  those 
lawful  alms. 

While  r  do  not  care  to  belabor  the 
P<Hnts,  a  pretty  good  cdM  can  also  be 
made  for  the  propoaltl(si  that  some  of  the 
powers  Milt  order  attempts  to  allot  to  the 
Board  trespaas  upon  areas  the  CoDctltu- 
tioQ  reaervea  to  tbe  States,  and  ottiers 
offend  the  first  «>.m*n/^iTf<iT^^  principle  that 
Government  cannot  touch  the  mere  ad- 
vocacy of  ideas,  no  matter  how  repre- 
hensible they  may  be. 

Ai>art  from  its  constltutloQal  Infirm- 
ities, President  Nixon's  ZSxecuttve  order 
is  to  be  deplored  because  it  has  no  right- 
ful place  ia  our  land.  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion at  Government  In  a  free  society  to 
protect  its  citizens  against  thoughts  or 
associations  it  deems  dangerous,  or  to 
stigmatize  Its  dtlgens  for  thoughts  or  as- 
sociations It  thinks  hasardous.  Yet  that 
is  exactly  what  the  Executive  order  un- 
dertakes to  empower  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  to  do. 

If  America  la  to  be  free,  her  Govern- 
ment must  permit  her  people  to  t>>ink 
their  own  thoughts  and  determine  their 
own  associations  without  official  Instnic- 
tion  or  intimidation;  and  if  America  is  to 
be  secure,  her  Government  must  punish 
her  people,  not  for  the  thoughts  they 
think  or  the  associatl(»u  they  choose,  but 
only  for  the  crimes  they  commit. 

Fortunately,  the  bill  approved  by  the 
conference  committee  contains  a  rider 
inserted  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  at  my  urging  which  will  pre- 
vent any  of  the  $350,000  from  being  used 
by  the  SACB  to  implement  the  Nixon 
order. 

With  this  rider  in  effect,  the  $350,000 
will  be  spent  to  pay  the  $S8,000-a-year 
salaries  of  the  five  Board  members,  who 
will  have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  salaries 
of  their  secretaries,  who  will  assist  them 
in  doing  nothing. 

AkXXST    KSCORM 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conference 
committee  has  inserted  a  provision  which 
is  intended  to  reverse  a  decision  by  the 
U.8.  district  court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  which  found— tmd  rightly  so 

that  Congress  had  never  authorized  the 
Justice  Department  to  collect  arrest  re- 
cord information  on  citizens  who  have 
not  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  to  dis- 
seminate It  to  private  employers. 

On  June  15. 1971,  the  district  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  handed  down 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  Menard  v. 
Mitchell,  328  F.  Supp.  718.  "Hie  ruling 
prohibited  the  FBI's  dissemination  of  ar- 
rest and  fingerprinting  records  to  non- 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The  court 
based  its  deciaion  upon  an  interpretation 
of  section  534  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  provision  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  relied  upon  as  au- 
thority for  Its  collection  of  fingerprint 
and  arrest  record  information.  The  petl- 
Moner,  Menard,  had  argued  that  inas- 
latrch  as  he  was  never  convicted,  the 
maintenance  and  use  of  his  arrest  record 
violated  the  presumption  of  innocence, 
due  process,  the  right  of  privacy,  and 
freedom  from  unreasonable  search  and 


seliure.  Although  the  court  refused  to 
expunge  the  record  on  Menard  on  these 
constitutional  grounds,  it  recognized  that 
sectlcm  534  had  to  be  interpreted  nar- 
rowly to  avoid  constitutional  tnflrT«t»ii>| 
In  the  court's  words —  '", 

viewed  In  thU  Ilgbt,  It  u  abundaatly  clear 
that  Cionsrass  never  Intended  to  or  in  lact 
did  authoriM  dissemination  of  anest  records 
to  any  state  or  local  agency  for  purposes  of 
employment  or  licencing  obeeks. 

As  in  the  fable  "The  Emperor's  Utim 
Clothes,"  the  court  is  merely  pointing  out 
to  the  Justice  DepartmMit  and  to  tte 
Congress  what  should  have  been  obvious. 
When  Congress  passed  section  &&4  al- 
most 30  yeitfs  ago  it  was  cmly  attempting 
to  facilitate  coordinated  law  mf  orcemeot 
activities  betwenx  the  Federal  and  local 
governments.  In  the  court's  words.  Con- 
gress was  only  trying  "to  assist  arresting 
agencies,  courts  and  correctional  Instltu*^ 
tlons  in  the  apprehension,  convictioii, 
and  proper  dispositloii  of  criminal  offen- 
ders." There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
statute  or  in  the  debate  that  even  sug- 
gests that  confidential  or  harmful  infor- 
mation, such  as  the  arrest  record  of  a 
person  whom  the  govenunent  does  not 
even  bother  to  prosecute,  should  be  col- 
lected by  the  Justice  Department  aad 
disseminated  to  private  employers  to  help. 
them  in  job  screening.  , 

Obviously,  the  Federal  Government - 
has  no  business  distributing  arrest  rec- 
ords to  help  private  enterprise  in  its 
hiring  practices.  Private  Industry  has  its 
own  means  of  checking  on  applicants, 
and  whom  they  hire  is  none  of  the  Oov- 
emment  s  business.  The  distribution  by 
the  Justice  Department  of  arrest  records, 
just  like  the  listing  of  "subversives," 
places  an  unbearable  stigma  on  citizens 
who  may  be  innocent  of  wrongdoing.  The 
distribution  of  an  applicant's  arrest  rec- 
ord almost  invariably  means  that  he  will 
not  get  the  job  he  seeks.  The  FBI  Iden- 
tification Division  receives  over  11,000 
requests  for  record  searches  each  day. 
We  cannot  know  how  many  times  Amer- 
icans have  been  denied  jobs  even  though 
they  were  found  innocent  of  charges,  or 
the  case  was  dropped,  or  the  original  ar*' 
rest  was  a  mistake,  or  Illegal,  or  even 
unconstitutional.  Simple  Justice  means 
that  a  man  should  not  be  denied  em- 
ployment because  of  an  arrest  record 
unless  a  complete  trial  record  shows  he 
was  found  guilty  by  a  court  of  law. 

The  only  way  to  correct  this  problem  Is 
for  Congress  to  enact  legislation  defining 
and  controlling  the  power  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  collect  and  disseminate 
criminal  history  iiiformation.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  legitimate  uses  for  arrest 
information  by  law  enforcement  officials. 
But  I  must  admit  I  have  trouble  seeing 
any  legitimate  use  whatsoever  in  a  bare 
record  of  &d  arrest  which  is  not  foliowvd 
by  a  conviction.  And  I  certainly  thtntr 
it  improper  to  provide  such  information 
for  employment  purposes.  The  Justice. 
D^artment  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  en-< 
gage  in  such  a  practice  until  we  have 
thoroughly  considered  the  problem  here 
in  Congress.  The  conference  committee, 
on  the  other  hand.  In  adopting  the  lan- 
guage in  amendment  9  to  HJl.  14988; 
takes  the  position  that  we  should  let  the 
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Department  go  ahead  and  stigmatize  In- 
nocent dtliens  unto  the  Congress  gets 
aroond  to  enacting  arrest  records  legis- 
lation aTithorlztng  it  to  do  so. 

B«y  Tlew  Is  Just  the  reverse,  and  Is  re- 
flected In  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  but  unfortunately  was  dropped 
by  the  conference.  I  feel  that  Congress 
should  not  permit  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  invade  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Innocent  citizens  and  run  an  employee 
screening  program  for  private  enterprise. 
An  appropriations  bin  Is  the  wrong  ve- 
hicle for  substantive  legislation,  and  both 
the  Boose  and  Senate  Rules  so  state. 

Wben  HJi.  14089  was  on  the  Senate 
floor  with  this  very  same  amendment 
and  I  was  about  to  make  a  point  of  order 
striking  the  provision  under  the  Senate 
rule,  I  was  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  pro- 
viso wMch  would  have  permitted  the  dis- 
semination of  c<»ivletlon  records  only  for 
strictly  law  enforcement  purposes.  But 
by  dropping  this  proiAso,  the  conference 
has  Increased  the  authority  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  far  beyond   that  au- 
thorised by  the  Senate  cmd.  of  course,  far 
exoeedtng  the  House  version,  which  con- 
tained no  dissemination  authority  at  all. 
If  this  conference  report  Is  tulopted 
and  the  language  on  arrest  records  re- 
tained, I  would  like  to  make  my  intention 
clear  today.  If  such  language  is  in  the 
bin  Uie  next  time  this  appropriations  bill 
comes  up,  I  wlU  make  the  point  of  or- 
der unless  the  Congress  considers  and 
adopts  effective  legislation  on  arrest  rec- 
ords Information.  A  few  months  ago,  the 
administration  proposed  legislation  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  question.  S.  3834. 
wliich  has  been  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  which 
I  chair.  Although  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion relies  too  heavily  on  the  "self-re- 
straint" of  the  Attorney  General  to  de- 
termine what  information  can  be  col- 
lected and  to  whom  it  may  be  dissemi- 
nated. I  believe  that  it  provides  a  good 
vehicle  for  consideration  of  the  issue.  I 
Intend  to  IntrodTice  my  own  arrest  rec- 
ord bin  next  Congress,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  present  substantive  legislation  to 
the  Senate  before  the  year  is  out. 

Also,  I  Intend  to  Introduce  a  blU  which 
win  provide  once  and  for  all  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  an  alien  relic  in  modem  America. 
I  hope  Ukat  this  is  the  last  year  In  which 
an  appropriation  bill  will  include  money 
U>  be  wasted  on  this  Board. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  qura- 
tion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  disagreement  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

Mnolv«d,  That  tha  Houm  r«c«de  from  Its 
illssMmiiunt  to  th«  araendmant  of  the  S«n- 
%X»  numhared  9  to  tha  aforaaald  bill,  and 
ooBOur  theraln  with  an  amaiulinant,  as  fol- 
lowa: 

In.  U«u  of  tha  mattar  Inaartart  by  said 
aaModmant,  Uuart: 

"Tha  funds  provided  for  Salarlaa  and  Bx- 
pansM,  Vadaral  Biiraau  of  XnraatlgaUon.  may 
ba  oaad  haraaftar,  in  addition  to  thoaa  vum 


authorised  thereunder,  for  the  exchange  of 
Identlfloatlon  records  with  offlclala  of  fed- 
erally chartered  or  tnaured  banking  Institu- 
tions to  promota  or  maintain  the  security  of 
thorn  Institutions,  and,  if  authorlaed  by  Stota 
statute  and  approved  by  the  Attomay  Oan- 
aral,  to  oOcJals  of  Stat*  and  local  govam- 
mants  for  purposes  of  amploymant  and  li- 
censing, any  such  exchangs  to  ba  made  only 
for  the  official  use  of  any  such  official  and 
subject  to  the  same  restriction  with  reapact 
to  dissemination  as  that  provided  for  under 
tha  atbremantloned  appropriation." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Chair  and  also  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  have  participated  in  the  debate. 


DESIGNATION  OF  "NATIONAL  BETA 
CLUB  WEEK" 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroDna.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 251.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiifGs)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  251)  to  des- 
ignate the  week  which  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday  In  March  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Beta  Club  Week,"  which  were,  in 
line  5,  strike  out  "of  each  year"  and 
insert  "1973". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read 
•Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  weA 
which  begins  on  the  flrst  Sunday  in 
March  as  'National  Beta  Club  Week'." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Congress  must  review  and  act 
upon  annual  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations that  provide  an  opportimity  for 
a  continuous  oversight  of  the  many  es- 
tablished programs  so  vital  to  our  so- 
ciety. This  process  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  refinement  and  modification 
of  these  programs,  an  opportunity  that 
has  been  used  this  Congress.  In  addition, 
the  92d  Congress  has  devised  msmy  cre- 
ative and  significantly  innovate  meas- 
ures. While  there  have  been  disappoint- 
ments, the  92d  Congress  can  well  be  proud 
of  its  record.  Although  some  new  pro- 
grams never  reached  final  enactment 
this  year,  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
and  win  prove  invaluable  in  obtaining 
the  expeditious  disposition  of  those  meas- 
ures early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  many  areas — education,  health, 
crime  control,  environmental  protection, 
consimier  interests — strides  have  been 
made  by  the  92d  Congress  toward  re- 
sponding to  the  vast  problems  facing  this 
country. 


In  education  Congress  has  approved 
an  expansion  of  the  basic  student  aid  pro- 
gram, authorised  new  direct-aid-to-ln- 
stltutions  grants  for  higher  education 
and  approved  a  3-year  appropriation  far 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  expanding  cancer  re- 
search within  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, the  Congress  enacted  health 
manpower  aid  to  nursing  and  medical 
schools,  authorized  funding  of  a  program 
for  detection  and  treatment  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  sind  greatly  Improved  drug 
abuse  control  legislation  which  has  Im- 
pact upon  not  only  the  health  field  but 
upon  law  enforcement  efforts  as  well. 

The  list  of  positive,  creative  legislatloD 
is  long.  It  Includes  the  Tax  Revenue  Act 
of  1971,  which  afforded  tax  cute  to  mid- 
dle- and  low-income  families; 

The  wage-price  control  authority  for 

phase  n; 

The  reorganization  of  the  Post  Office; 

The  provision  for  the  lottery  system  in 

the  draft — and  provisions  leading  toward 

an  all-volunteer  army ; 

Constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18; 
The  equal  rights  amendment. 
In  the  environment  area,  the  Congress 
has  enacted  an  expanded  and  greatly 
strengthened  water  pollution  control 
measure.  Increases  in  social  security 
benefits,  extension  of  expanded  OBO 
programs,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
rural  development  program  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  Americans  living 
In  small  towns  and  on  farms  were  en- 
acted during  the  92d  Congress. 

Reform  measures  have  been  enacted 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  national 
concerns — comprehensive  rules  on  cam- 
paign spending  and  f  undraising  and  the 
fxUl  disclosure  of  each;  the  Hazardous 
Products  Act  and  the  insecticide  control 
measure.  Also,  the  Congress  has  approved 
a  comprehensive  Older  Americans  Act 
and  the  Comprehensive  Manpowor 
Training  Act  of  1971 — both  of  wiiich  wID 
offer  valuable  assistance  to  those  most  In 
need  of  help  in  our  society. 

In  the  area  of  crime  control,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  measiues  passed  to  control 
the  fiow  of  dangerous  drugs  into  this 
country  from  coimtries  which  accept  our 
foreign  aid,  fimds  have  been  approved  to 
establish  a  National  Drug  Abust  Train- 
ing Center  to  conduct  programs  on  com- 
bating drug  abuse  and  drug  crimes.  The 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972  provides 
for  the  first  time  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  cities  which  have  exhausted  the  local 
means  of  raising  revenue  to  provide  the 
basic  services  for  their  inhabitants. 

There  liave  been  some  disappointments 
in  this  Congress.  The  measures  which 
have  not  been  approved  by  both  Houses 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  Include 
some  of  the  most  conceptually  exciting 
and  vitally  needed  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered for  some  time.  AU  of  these  meas- 
ures will  hopefully  be  reported  from  the 
various  committees  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  be  enacted  into  law 
as  n^jidly  as  possible. 

This  list  of  "must"  legislation  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress  includes:  Com- 
prehensive housing,  which  died  in  the 
House;    Consumer    Protection    Agency. 
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which  died  in  the  Somte;  no-faxilt  insur- 
ance, which  died  fa  the  Senate:  wifaiTpnTf* 
wage,  which  died  in  the  Houee;  peoglon 
refbnn.  which  died  in  the  Hoiiae  and  the 
Senate:  oompr^enslve  health  iiMuimnee, 
wtaleh  lias  not  becD  taken  up  !n  any  na- 
sonaUe  sense  by  eltlier  Houae,  unfortu- 
nately; health  maintenance  arganlzB- 
ttons—agaln  both  Houses  ais  at  fault; 
strict  strip  rolnj^ng  controls.  The  House 
passed  a  reasonably  good  bilL  What  was 
passed  out  by  the  Senate  committee  was 
a  very  weak  blU.  I  have  triad,  and  I  think 
I  should  say  this  in  explanation  again, 
to  reach  an  aoeommodatton  so  that  the 
House  bill,  which  would  have  been  my 
preference,  could  have  been  considered 
on  a  time  limit  basis.  Unfortunately.  I 
was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  or 
such  an  accommodaUon.  Because  of  the 
shortness  of  time  and  the  lateness  with 
which  the  House  passed  the  biU,  that, 
too,  win  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness, I  hope,  next  year,  and  I  beUeve  I 
am  correct  In  so  stating. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
MossJ  on  the  Qoor,  who  has  done  so  much 
pioneer  work  in  this  field.  I  believe  he  in- 
dicated on  yesterday,  at  the  time  the 
Montana  moratorium  bill  was  passed, 
that  he  would  report  a  biU  out  of  com- 
mittee, if  possible,  by  March  1973. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  yes,  indeed.  Our  subcom- 
mittee could  very  well  be^  hearings  in 
January  and  try  to  have  on  the  floor  for 
Senate  consideration  by  the  first  of 
March  a  siuface  mining  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  That  conflnns  what  I  just 
said. 

The  omnibus  crime  victims  biU  passed 
this  body  in  good  shape,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  bogged  down  in  the 
House.  That  bill  has  to  do  wltto  compoi- 
satlOQ  for  policemen  and  firemen  kiUed 
In  the  line  of  duty.  It  has  much  to  do  in 
the  way  of  compensation  for  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  crime,  including  good 
Samaritans — a  pleoe  of  ledslation  which 
was  long  overdue.  This  matter  is  one  of 
my  gravest  disappointments.  I  am  v«7 
proud  of  what  the  Senate  has  done.  I  am 
very  disappointed  in  what  the  House  has 
not  done  in  not  acting  on  the  omnibus 
crime  victims  bill,  because  it  was  needed. 
It  should  have  been  passed,  but  it  looks 
like  that  is  over  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  say,  in  that  respect,  I  have 
nothing  but  words  of  commendation  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  McClxllan)  for  the  great  skill  and 
the  knowledge  he  showed  in  managing 
that  omnibus  bill  tlirough  the  Senate  and 
having  it  passed  In  such  excellent  shape. 
Hearings  have  been  held  on  all  of  the 
measures  which  liave  been  mentioned, 
and  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  oi- 
tltled  to  early  consideration  during  the 
next  Congress. 

I  would  hope,  as  long  as  the  ground- 
work has  been  laid,  that  that  action 
would  be  taken  and  that  that  legislation 
would  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  the 
93d  Congress  convenes. 


MBBSAaBB  PROM  THB  PRB8IDKIIT— 
APPROVAL  CUf  WTT.T. 


_  I  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  12.  1872,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (8.  1475)  to 
authorize  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  the  restoration,  recon- 
stmcticHi,  and  exhibition  of  the  gunboat 
CWro,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RSPORT  OP  NATIONAL  CORPORA- 
TION  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNER- 
SHIPS—BCESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRBSIDnfO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  wliich.  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Corporatkm 
for  Housing  Partnerships  for  the  period 
July  1, 1971  to  June  30, 1972. 

I  commend  this  Report  to  your 
attention. 

Richard  Nzxon. 
Tax  Whits  Honsi,  October  IS.  1972. 


REPORT  OP  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION PROGi&AM— MESSAOB  FROM 
THB  PRBSIDBNT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow^ 
ing  message  from  tha  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
paoying  report,  was  refnred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  urban 
Affairs: 

7*0  the  Congres*  of  the  United  States: 

Through  the  Economic  StaUlizatton 
Program,  which  was  Introdticed  as  part 
of  the  New  Economic  Policy  of  August 
15,  1971.  we  have  taJcen  forceful  steps  to 
curb  the  spirallng  inflation  that  was 
eitxling  the  buying  power  of  the  Amerlo 
can  wage  earner — and  that  program  is 
working.  "Hiis  fourth  quarterly  report  at 
the  Economic  Stabilizatkui  Program  de- 
scritMs  the  solid  gains  which  have  been 
made  In  revitalizing  our  economy  and 
stemming  the  erosion  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

I  invite  yoiu:  OTecial  attention  to  the 
rise  of  more  than  4  percoit  in  real  weekly 
spendable  earnings  which  the  American 
worker  has  enjoyed  over  the  past  year. 
This  is  three  times  the  average  rate  of 
increase  from  I960  to  1968. 

To  the  average  producticm  worker,  this 
gain  represents  an  annual  growth  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  more  than  $200 — the 
equivalent  of  two  extra  weekly  pay- 
checks. Clearly,  the  treadmill  of  infla- 
tion is  being  transformed  into  wheels  of 
economic  progress. 

Each  American  can  take  pride  in  the 
encouraging  achievements  which  we  have 


realised  in  the  past  year,  for  \bey  have 
been  made  possible  only  t^uDUgh  the  de- 
termined efltorts  and  the  voluntary  coop- 
eration of  «n  our  people. 

As  this  report  points  out,  problems  re- 
main—Inrt  If  our  stabiHzstlan  program 
continues  to  reoelve  the  wide  pubhc  sup- 
port It  has  received  orw  Its  first  year, 
and  which  it  enjoys  today,  they  will  be 
solved. 

This  Administration  will  continue  to 
GxerdM  strong  leadership  in  furthering 
that  progress  we  are  determined  to 
control  inflation.  Ultimately,  however,  it 
will  be  only  through  the  determination, 
rasourcefulneas  and  patriotic  ooopera- 
tloQ  of  the  American  people  that  the  vic- 
tory of  a  full  new  prosperity  wUl  be  wen. 

RtOHAU)   NXXOH. 

Thb  Whits  Hovsk,  October  13,  1972. 


mCREASgP  AWWTTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION AUTHORJOSATION.  NATTON- 
AL  ADVISORY  COMJflTTKE  ON 
OCEANS  AND  ATMOBPHBRB 

Ui.  HOLLWOS.  Mr.  PrealdeaiW  on  be- 
half of  the  dlsttngolshed  Ptwldlng  OfD- 
cgr.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
STcvBfs)  and  myself.  Z  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  on  H Jl.  152M.  authortdng  the  In- 
creased annual  approprtatten  authorlsa- 
Uon  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  conslderatlao. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICSB  (MT 
Stkvkhs).  The  Chair  lays  before  tte 
Senate  HJL  15280.  Is  there  objection  to 
Its  Immediate  oonsideratlan? 

Tben  being  no  objection,  the  <?wiBtff 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  HOLLXNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  been  con- 
sidering legislation  which  authorizes  an 
increase  In  the  anntial  aw>roprlatlon  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Oo«ns  and  Atmomhere.  ItUs  Committee 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  aaaiatjng 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  hdping 
this  Nation  plot  a  correct  course  to  fully 
PK*ect  and  utilise  the  vast  reeooroes  of 
the  oceans  and  coastal  zones 

The  Senate  biU,  8.  3668,  is  virtually 
identical  to  tlie  House  bill  HJl.  15280 
idenUcal  to  the  House  bill.  House  Resoln- 
tion  15280. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  matter  in  the 
waning  hours  of  this  Congress,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  have  asked  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed Immediately  to  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  15280. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  Nation  has  be- 
come Increasingly  aware  of  its  natural 
need  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  bene- 
fits to  be  denved  from  the  oceans  which 
lap  its  shores,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
recognised  the  fimdamoatal  need  to  pro- 
vide and  fund  viable  and  productive  gov* 
emmental  entities  to  direct  the  Nation's 
activities  In  realizing  those  benefits  in 
an  orderly  and  rational  manner.  The 
genesis  of  ttiis  realisation  can  be  traced 
to  the  Stratton  commissian  report,  "Onr 
Natioti  and  the  Sea."  whieh  recommend- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  top-lerel  ad- 
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vlMET  covmlttec  to  serve  as  a  focal  ix^zit 
for  ths  rhflpr^^pg  at  rofn"!"^^^*^""  be- 
tween goTCnunent  and  tbt  many  i^vate 
and  public  groopa  vitally  Intarerted  in  our 
UnJc  with  tbe  saa. 

The  outgmrth  o<  ttuU  neommm- 
dation  to  the  Natknal  Advlaory  Oom- 
mUtaeon  the  Ooeaas  and  AtaB0fli>her5— 
NACX)A— ccfTTprlMWl  of  3&  callable  mem- 
bers with  varied  backgrounds  but  all 
cioM  to  tbe  Nation's  many  oeean  Inter- 
eato.  The  Cnwmlttw  w»  apuoiDtad  only 
a  year  ago  and  has  Jujt  releaaed  Ite  flist 
annual  reiM>rt. 

The  report  ItieU  is  a  tribute  to 
NACOA's  vitality  and  its  member's  dsdl- 
catloa  to  increased  awar«wss  of  marine 
affairs.  Tlie  topics  covered.  "Law  of 
the  See."  "United  SUtes  Pisherles." 
"Weather  liiodiflcation  and  Coastal  Zone 
Management,"  were  especially  timely.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  report  urged  the 
passage  of  national  coastal  legislation,  an 
urging  which  saw  reiUity  iust  last  night. 

Kow  Uiat  this  always  dilBeult  first  year 
of  operatioD  Imb  passed.  NACOA  lias 
clearly  jiistifled  both  its  continued  exist- 
ence and  the  increase  In  its  appropriation 
level  aTithort2ed  by  HR.  15280.  The  addi- 
tional funds  will  enable  the  commission- 
ers to  continae  to  fulfill  their  statutory 
re^onsibtUties  without  having  to  rely  on 
outside  staff  support  and  logistical  assist- 
ance thereby  preswlng  the  independ- 
ence conducive  to  their  continued  suc- 
cess. Based  on  its  record,  NACOA  prom- 
ises to  produce  increasingly  significant 
resalts  with  each  additional  year  of 
existence. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  PreflideBt.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  passage  of  SJL  15280, 
the  bill  increasing  the  anntnd  appropria- 
tion autliorlzatlon  figure  of  the  Natlaoal 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere— NACOA.  This  will  increase 
the  annual  akpproprlation  authorlzatUaa 
from  $200,000  to  )40O,00O.  The  House  of 
Representatives  amended  the  bill  to  per- 
mit continued  funding  coiiy  through  1975. 
At  that  time.  Congreas  will  again  examine 
the  progress  of  NACOA. 

NACOA's  members  are  the  most  re- 
spected peopie  ba  this  Add.  They  eome 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and,  indeed, 
from  otUta-  countries  as  well.  They  are 
academicians.  Government  administra- 
tors, labor  leaders.  Industry  rcpreeenta- 
tivee.  and  legislators. 

NACOA  lias  made  an  impressive  be- 
ginning. It  has  already  undertaken  its 
advisory  capcKlty  and  appears  to  be  doing 
a  highly  creditable  Job. 

I  wish  the  committee  well  and  am  sure 
that  it  will  continue  Its  Impressive  per- 
formance. This  legislation  will  provide 
the  funding  necessary  for  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  thebUL 

The  PRSSIDmO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  Question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  passed. 


AIRPORT  I^rVELC^MENT  ACCELBR- 
ATION  ACT  OF  1972~CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  retort  of  the  committee  cf  confer- 
ence on  S.  3755.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate considesation. 

Tbe  PBEBTDTNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  tv  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tb«  oomiBltta*  of  coof  anno*  on  tb«  cU*- 
sgTMlng  votca  of  the  two  Bou—  on  tb» 
unandments  of  tHa  Houm  to  th«  bOl  (8. 
37S8)  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Devalopment  Act  of  1970,  m  tmeodad.  to 
Inenaaa  tha  CJS.  sbara  of  aJUowKblB  projact 
coata  onder  sueb  act;  to  Mmend  tbe  Pedersl 
ATtaUon  Act  of  1958.  m  an^ntWwI.  to  protUblt 
c«rtaln  State  taxation  of  pcnon*  In  aU 
commerca,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
mat,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  reoomnkend  and  do  recommend 
to  tbelr  respective  Houaea  this  report,  signed 
by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideT  the  report. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  the  House 
oi  Representatives  has  adopted  the  con- 
ference report  on  8.  3755.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  together 
with  the  explanation  of  the  conference 
agreement  be  printed  in  the  Rxcois  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  explanation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CotrmxiTCB  Sxpoar   (H.  Ravr.  No.  99-1543) 

The  eoouBlttea  of  conference  on  the  dto- 
agrealng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Houaa  to  the  bill  (S. 
3795)  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Da- 
wlopmant  Act  of  1970,  aa  amended,  to  In- 
i.raain)  the  T7J3.  ihaia  of  allowable  project 
ooata  under  such  act:  to  amend  the  Pederal 
.\Tlatloii  Act  of  ISSa,  as  amandad,  to  prohibit 
certain  State  tasatloa  of  persons  in  air  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes,  having  mat. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
reoommend  and  do  reoonunend  to  thaJr  re- 
spective Houses  aa  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dlaagrae- 
iiMnt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Houae  to  tha 
text  of  tha  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
tfD  amend  ment  as  f  oUows : 

In  llau  of  the  rr.atter  propoaad  to  be  In- 
sarlad  by  the  House  amandmant  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Airport 
DavBlopmant  Acc^aratlon  Act  of  leTT*. 

6Ba  9.  eactlQD  11  (3)  of  tha  Airport  and 
Atrway  Oavakipmaat  Act  at  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1711)  Is  aaianrtart  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968. "  the  foi- 
lowlng :  "and  security  equipment  required  of 
tha  sponsor  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation for  the  safety  and  seeorlty  of  persons 
and  property  on  the  airport,'*. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49 
U.S.C.  1714 rat )  ts  amended — 

(1)  by  atrlttng  out  "1975"  in  paragraph  (1 ) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tharectf  "1973.  and  $313,- 
300,(X)0  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975-.  and 

(t)  by  striking  out  "1973"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  tosertlny  in  Ueu  thereof  "1973,  and  $37.- 
500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  luid 
1976". 

(b)  Seetlan  14(b)  ot  that  Aet  {^  CA.O. 
17M4b)t)  la  amandad— "Tv«nii--ui  yiu^Mi. 


(1)  by  striking  out  "•8MjOQO,aoO"  tn  tte 
Orit  santanaa  tbaxaof  aag  Inasitliia  in  Um 
ttaersof  "il.fleo.OOO.OOm  and 

(3)  %y  strtfelBc  out  "lad"  in  tha  iMt  mu 
tanaa  ttaaraof  aad 
foea  tna  yarlod  **. 

w  j>ojo>;aao  paar  to  Jnna  ao.  tnt, 

0004100  pdor  to  Juaa  tO,  1875." 

Sk.  4.  Saetton  li(e)  (1)  at  ttia  Airport  and 
Airway  Darclopmant  Aet  of  1970  (40  UA.C. 
17I«(e) )  ts  amanrtaii  by  tDwrttng  tn  tba  last 
sentence  tharaof  "or  ttia  tTBitad  Statea  or  aa 
agency  tberaof  after  "putdle  agvaey". 

Sac.  S.  SaetloD  17  of  ttia  Airport  and  Air- 
way Davalopmant  Act  of  ISTO  (40  UJ3.0. 1717) 
relating  to  United  Stataa  share  of  project 
costs,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  oat  subaectlon  (a)  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  tha 
following : 

**  ( a)  Oanaai.  Paovmoir.^ — Sxcept  as  other- 
wise  provided  In  this  section,  the  United 
States  share  of  aUowable  project  coata  pay- 
able en  account  of  any  approved  airport  de- 
velopment  project  submitted  vindar  aeetloa 
is  of  this  part  may  not  exceed — 

"  ( 1 )  50  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose  air- 
p>orts  enplane  not  leas  than  1.00  per  centum 
of  the  total  annual  paaaengers  enplaned  by 
air  carrlars  oerttfleated  by  the  ClvU  Aero* 
oautlcs  Board:  and 

"(3)  75  per  centixm  for  sponsnrs  whcaa 
alrfwrts  enplane  less  than  1.00  per  centum 
of  the  total  annual  number  of  passengan 
enplaned  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  tha 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board.":  and 

(3)  by  <t/^«^lng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  snbaectloQ: 

"(e)  Sarrrr  CaMTxrvcATton  amd  Sacmurr 
BdomcaifT. — 

"(1)  To  the  extent  that  tba  project  coal 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  coat  of  safety  equip- 
ment required  by  rula  or  regulation  for  certi- 
fication of  an  airport  tinder  section  613  of  ths 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19SS  the  Uutted 
States  share  may  not  exceed  83  per  centum 
of  the  aUowable  coat  thereof  with  respect 
to  alrpcK^  development  project  grant  agxae- 
menu  entered  into  after  May  10,  1971. 

"(9)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  coat 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  at  security  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation,  the  United  States  share  may  not 
eacaed  S3  per  centum  of  the  aUowable  coet 
thereof  wtth  xaapact  to  alrpcxt  development 
project  giant  agreements  entered  into  after 
September  38, 1971.". 

Sac.  S.  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  13(a) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  (40  va.C.  1713(a))  Is  amended  by 
stalking  oat  "two  years'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "three  years". 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   foUowtng   new   section: 

"SXATX  TAXSTIOtr  Of  AOL  COMMaaCX 

"Sac.  Ilia,  (a)  No  State  ((x  poUtical  sub- 
dlvtston  thereof,  hududlng  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Quem.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terrl- 
torlaa  or  pooaeaslooa  at  the  United  Statea 
at  poUtlcal  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
shall  levy  or  coUect  a  tax.  fee,  head  charge, 
or  other  charge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  per- 
sons traveling  In  air  commerce  or  on  the 
carriage  of  peiacina  traveling  tn  air  commeroe 
or  on  the  sale  of  air  tranqxvtatlon  or  on 
the  gross  receipts  derived  therefrom:  Ptch 
vided,  Kowever,  That  any  State  (or  poUtloal 
stibdlvlslon  theieof.  Including  the  Cnmiaon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Quam.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  teirl- 
torlaa  or  poaaeaalons  of  the  United  Statea  or 
poUtlaal  agendaa  af  two  or  more  States) 
which  levied  and  coUeeted  a  tax.  f*e.  head 
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,  or  aChar  dhacfi,  dUactly  ar  ladixaatty, 
travallny  In  ate  commvce  or  on 
of  poflMH  taavalint  ta.wimtmmr 
at  en  thasalo of  atr  txaa^wtatlwi. or 
gn  tba  gross  leuetpta  daiivod  tttersCaa  ffi^ot 
»  itty  21,  wn,  ttMQ  ha  ennqyt  ftool  the 
pcQirtatoos  at  tads  ■iihaaiimji  tmOl  Jo^  1. 
ttrs. 

"(b)  MasblBg  baaehK  abaa  paoUhiS  a  Mate 
(or  poUtteal  anhdlvMntt  tharaoC;  indoglag 
tba  OfiiiiMMieaalflfc  «g  Voarto  BJas^  ifea  loe- 
(la  Uanda,  (taBai»«)M  DtatrtotoC  CMveil^a. 
tba  tHdtorlaa  or  paaasiluiii  aC  tba  CQiitad 
States  or  poIttiaMl  aganffise  of  two  or  a»aro 
States)  fran  tta  lavy  or  edtlaetlon  at  taaa 
f0taK  than  those  en niiiaratad  In  wiibawuHiiii 
(•)  of  ttii  aaatloa,  Imdiidlav  ] 


lOB  t!ba  aaiae 
■od  ^^f1=^<F■t  hSfiMi  rttall  yrO^mt  a 
(or  poUtlcal  aaMlviabm  thaxaof.  iwBlwrttng 
t^  Commnn  wealth  oT^uarto  Kloav  tha  Vlx- 
gm  Islands.  Onaia.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  twiltijrlaa  or  pnaaswfi-in  of  tHe  Tlbttad 
gtatsa  or  pcMltieal  agendea  of  two  ar  moR 
etataa)  owntnf  or  o^eraetay  an  atrport  Itanx 
levying  or  obnaettng  leaaonable  sental 
ehaigaa.  landing  faea,  and  other  sarviga 
cbaigaa  from  attataft  operators  for  tba  itaaef 
airport  facflltlaa, 

"(e)  m  the  case  c^  any  a]rp(»t  operating 
authority  which — 

"(1)  has  an  outstanding  obUgathm  to  re- 
pay a  loan  or  loana  of  aaooonta  Iwamwad 
and  expended  for  atrport  ImpaavaaBanta; 

"(3)  la  coUectlnc.  without  ate  carriar  aa- 
ilstanoe,  a  head  tax  on  pasaengeia  tn  atr 
transportation  for  the  uae  of  Its  facilltlaa; 
and 

"(3)  has  no  authority  to  ocdlect  any  other 
^rpe  of  tax  to  repay  sacfa  loan  ae  loena. 
tba  proviaions  of  subsection  (a)   abaU  not 
apply  to  such  authcHlty  until  July  1.  ISTS.". 

(b)  That  ptxiilon  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  tn  the  first  aectlon  of  sooh  Aet 
wlilch  appears  under  the  center  H^^tttig 
"Tm.x  XI — BCiacauAJfaotTs"  is  amamlad  by 
adding  at  tha  md  thereof  tha  fbllowtng: 
"Sec.  1113.  State  taxation  of  air 


And  the  Houae  agne  to  the  aune. 
That  the  Houae  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  Senate  »^" 
Hakutt  O.  aritnwiaH, 
Joaar  Somax, 
JoBit  D.   DttnaELL, 
Jamxs  Habvkt, 
Dak  KxTrKKHDAix. 
Managert  an  the  Ptrt  of  the  House. 

WsaaKN  Q.  llAGtrDaoM', 
HowASD  W.  Caimax. 
Phujp  a.  Haar, 
NoeuB  COTTQjr, 
Jamxs  B.   PBABaOM, 
Manageri  on  tJte  Fart  of  the  Senate. 

Jonrr  Sxplan sTcar  STATsacKar  ar  trb 

Coiucrrrxx  or  CoNrxazirca 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  tha  Houae 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bousee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Houae  to  the  bUI  (8.  S755) 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Dev;tfop- 
msnt  Act  of  1970.  as  amended,  to  incieaae  the 
United  Statea  share  of  aUowable  project  coats 
undtt-  such  Act;  to  amend  the  VedbiBl  Avia- 
tton  Act  of  igfiB.  aa  amtwrtart,  to  prohibit 
.  oartain  State  taxation  of  persona  in  air  oom- 
.merca,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  tlie 
following  joint  statement  to  the  Houee  and 
the  Senate  In  exjdanetion  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  oonftr- 
ance  report: 

The  Etouae  amendments  stmck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  blU  after  the  enaottn^  r*——  mri^ 
Inserted  a  subaUtota  teat  anil  9B0irMa«b  a  new 
title  for  the  f^n^^tn  bill,  and  tba  fliatn  dla- 
agreed  to  the  House  lUBanrimrnta. 


"nie  mimuifttaa  of  ooofartnoa  laoomisands 
that  the  aaoata  recede  firom  its  dlaagraaotant 
to  tha  amandmant  of  fba  Bbuae  to  tba  test 
of  tha  Senate  bUl,  with  an  amandmant  wtdeb 
la  a  SifLiaUlaliB  Ibr  boQi  tha  Sszt  of  tba  fft^atr 
btu  and  the  Bbuas  amaDtfiBaBt  to  tha  teat  of 
the  Baoata  bU.  Tba  oaamtnae  of  oonfaanoa 
alio  recosnmanda  that  tba  Hooaa  raoada  tnax 
lU  amandmant  to  tha  title  of  tha  Senate  bllL 

The  dUferancea  lietwaan  tha  text  of  the 
Sussbt  has,  the  Hooaa  amandmant  thareto, 
snft  t&a  subatltnta  agreed  to  In  oonfbrence 


Unleas  «>*■  alsu   ladtcated,  icferences  to 

provlatona  of  "ealattng  law"  nontj^lned  tn  this 

joint  stateroant  rater  to   provlaiona  of  the 

Alipan  and  Alrwi^  Devalosmant  Act  of  1970. 

aaosr  ttom 

Senate  BlU 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  bUl  pro- 
vided that  tlM  taglalatlon  could  be  dted  as 
tha  "Attport  Development  Acceleratton  Act 
of  MWSr 

No  psevtateii. 

Oonfezeace  Subatttote 

The  conference  sutMtltnte  ta  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bllL 

State  Taxation  of  JUr  Commerce 
Senate  bill 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  a 
permanent  pitdUbltlon  against  the  levy  or 
collection  of  a  tax  cr  other  charge  on  persons 
traveling  tn  air  commerce  or  on  the  carriage 
of  persons  so  traveling  or  on  the  sale  of  air 
transportation  or  on  the  gross  receipts  de- 
rived therefrom  by  any  State  or  poUtical 
subdivision  thereof,  including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  territories 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States  or  poUt- 
ical agencies  of  two  more  States.  There  were 
two  exemptiona  from  tbla  prohibition.  Plrst. 
any  State  which  levied  and  coUected  such 
chargea  before  May  31, 1970,  would  be  exempt 
from  the  prohibition  until  July  1.  1973.  Sec- 
ond, any  airport  operating  authority  which 
(1)  baa  an  outstanding  obligation  to  repay 
money  borrowed  and  expended  for  airport 
Improvements,  (3)  has  coUeeted  a  heed  tax 
on  air  paaaengers,  without  carrier  »nilnl7an<ir 
for  the  uae  of  Ita  fiu:llltiea.  and  (3)  haa  no 
authority  to  coUect  any  other  type  of  tax  to 
repay  the  loan,  would  be  exempt  from  the 
prohibition  untU  July  1,  1973. 

Tin  Senate  MU  alao  provided  that  the 
prohibition  wonld  not  extend  to  tiie  levy  or 
creation  of  other  taxee,  soeh  as  propsrty 
taxea,  net  Income  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and 
stOea  or  uae  taxes,  nor  to  the  levy  or  coUec- 
tlon  of  other  charges  such  as  reasonable 
rental  diarges,  landing  fees,  and  other  serv- 
ice charges  from  aircraft  op«»tara  for  the 
use  of  alreraft  facOKlea. 

Houae  amendment 

The  first  section  of  the  House  amendment 
pro^rtded  for  an  18-month  moratorium  on 
the  levy  or  eonectton  of  any  tax.  fee.  or  other 
charge  on  peieons  traveling  in  air  transpor- 
tetlon  or  aa.  the  oarrlage  of  pereons  in  air 
traaapoitatlon. 

Sactlxm  3  of  the  Houae  amendment  pro- 
vided for  an  inveatlgaUon  of  fees  and  chacgee 
levied  and  coUeeted  by  States  on  persons 
traveling  tn  atr  transportation  tn  order  to 
determine  the  effect  of  such  charges  on  air 
ttanaportatlon  in  the  United  Statea.  The 
Inaaatlgatton  waa  to  be  eonducted  by  the 
C9vu  Aexonautfis  Boant.  which  -vae  requteed 
tft  aa|»at  tiie  zeanlta  tf  ta>a  inieiinganuii 
to  tba  Preeident  and  to  the  Oongieae.  to- 
^thar  witb  Its  reoommendatiooa.  not  leter 
thwa  twelve  months  after  the  date  ot  enaot- 
mani  of  this  legiBletton. 

TIlq    Bouse    amendment    aurJiortxed    an 


am>roprlatlon  of  9100,000  to  carry  out  the 
investigation. 

OoaMNnoa  SHUaMluas 

Ilia  oonfefenee  euhaOtute  Is  the  aaosa  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Annual  autAortMftoru  far  atrport 
^eoeUtpmant  ffro^tf 
Senate  bin 
Section  ^(a)   oX  tha  Saaata  blU  amandad 
sectltm  14(a)  of  ettsttng  lew — 

(I)  a»  tniifsaas  the  notBiaaum  awnSI  au- 
thorlaaMon  for  aapwt  devalopmaBl  graaSs 
to  idr  eSRler  and  rritager  aiiiHWte  tnm  9390 
minion  per  year  to  gMV  wmwm  par  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1V74  aiMI  MTB:  and 
(3)  to  UiiTsaae  tlie  mtnUBom  aimuaJ  au- 
tl&orlaatlon  for  atrport  d^veBcipnunt  granta 
to  general  sviatlan  ateporta  ft<om  ISO  mUBon 
per  year  to  e4S  mllUoa  per  year  tar  each  of 
the  fiacal  years  IS74  and  1076. 
^«7^^—  ADMCUllliallt 
Boprovlaloa. 

Confbrance  SahettSete 
^he  oonfbrenoe  substltote  fMlowa  Uie  Sbn- 
ate  bm  wliai  the  fQUowtegfihangaa: 

Tlie  mlwlmnni   annoel   sntluniaatlon  tor 
granSi  taate  aasMar  and  xetlavar  ataporta  Is 
ineraeaad  ttma  «no  asffiioB  to  g811.a  mflHon 
far  aaoh  at  ttia  flaoel  yeaaa  10*4  and  19TB. 
The  mtntmnm   annual   auttiarlaatlon  for 
to  feoaral  aatatten  atrports  Is  in- 
asflttsB  to  SVr.S   mlUlon 
for  aaah  al  the  fiacal  yaafa  1974  and  lOTS. 
OMIpafloTuii  (lethuf  tty  for  atreraft 
devetopittant  prxtttt9 

Senate  BUI 

Section  S(b)  of  tha  Senate  btU  amended 
section  14(b)  of  exlatliig  law  to  increeee 
from  0840  million  to  S140  btlUon  the  aotliar- 
Ky  of  the  Seevetary  at  Ttauaaportatlfln  to 
Incur  obllgpatlnns  to  aielBe  airport  develop- 
ment grants.  This  section  of  the  Senau  bUl 
also  extended  from  1975  to  1078  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  Uqtddate  obllgetlons  In- 
curred before  July  1,  1S78,  and  pranrtded  tliat 
not  more  than  S1.SS  MlOon  tn  such  obltga- 
tlons  oould  be  Uqnldated  before  June  30, 
1974.  and  not  more  than  tl-SB  billion  tn  siieh 
obUgstione  ooold  be  UcpoUteted  bst^ore  June 
30, 107S. 

House  Ajaandaoent 

Ifb  proTtslon. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  oonference  sntietttate  follows  the  Sen- 
ate btu  wtth  the  following  ebangee: 

Tbe  enthnrity  of  the  Beeretary  to  incur 
obUptUune  la  increased,  from  asso  mtlUon  to 
Sl.MbUllan. 

There  is  no  extension  of  aattaotty  to 
liquidate  obligations  after  June  SO.  IST5 

Tba  anttkorlty  to  liquid atti  obligatians  ts 
Itmtted  to  SI- 19  blUion  before  Jime  30,  1974. 
and  to  •1.04  bUUon  beftne  Jane  SO.  lavs 

n.e.  SHAaa  or  'nofwet  ooave  flr  -eWraeAT 
Senate  bfll 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5  at  the  Senate 
bUl  amitTiifcirt  sactton  17(a)  of  existing  law 
to  pcoalda  that  the  United  Stecea  share  of 
aUowable  project  ooeta  of  any  approved  proj- 
ect shaU  be — 

(I)    50    percent    for   sponsors    at    airports 
whleh  enplane  not  leaa  than  one  percent  of 
of  peeeen^era  enptaned  by 
air  aaalera  (large  hataa):  and 

(S>  W  perowat  for  eponeors  at  aoparte 
wblah  enjiiana  leea  than  one  pereent  or  the 
animel  total  of  paessngi  la  enplaned  by  m. 
oarttfloated  atr  carriers  (madlnm  huba.  wnaU 
hoba.  zum  huba,  and  general  anatton  atr- 
porta). 

Under  extating  lew,  tte  UxUted  Stetaa  share 
m§y  not  sxeaail  50  peroent.  ragsrrtlsss  of  tbe 
-eaaaaiigar  enplanamenta  at  the  airpre*. 
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No  proTtelon. 


TIM  ft^-l— 1~»  mklttUtt*  is  ttM  MBM  M 

h»  amimU  MU  ooapt  tbAt  Um  Uattad  SUM* 
itiM*  mty  sot  ■inaiil  M  paroent  for  air- 
]  MTta  dMrtflatf  m  iMg*  bolw  and  may  not 
I  ixeMd  76  pcromt  for  naallar  altpcrU. 
ta/e<y  oer<flle«tten  and  tactirttf  equipment 
8«ut«blU 
Pan^apb  (3)  a<  mcUod  ft  oT  tha  8eaat« 
»m  addad  a  naw  fuliaaeUoo  («)  to  sactlon 
L7  ot  asMtiv  law  to  prorlda  that  ttta  XTxxltad 
of  aUomUa  psojaet  coats  or  an 
iffprorad  frojaet  abaU  ba— 

(1)  n  pavomt  c<  tltat  portion  which  rap- 
.,j«ata  ttta  ooat  ot  aataty  aqutpmant  raqulrad 
'.Of  airport  oamfloatlon  undar  wetlon  613  of 
iM  Vadaral  ATlatloa  Act  oC  1»A8  and  In- 
nirrad  undar  a  graat  avaamant  antarad  Into 
kftar  May  10. 1071:  and 

(2)  n  percent  of  that  portion  which  r«pr«- 
lanu  tha  ooat  of  Mcurtty  aqulpntant  raqulrad 
3j  rule  or  TC(ala«lom  ot  tb»  Bacratary  of 
naxtaportattoa  and  tnauirad  undar  a  grant 
tcraameat  mtarad  Into  aftar  aaptambar  38. 
1971. 

Dndar  '««-**"t  >•*•  "*^  ^o***  *0uid  ba  gov- 
■nad  by  tfaa  ganaral  prorvlaloc  that  the 
[Tnltad  Btataa  ihara  may  not  axoaad  SO  par- 
sant. 

Saetloii  t  ot  tba  SanaU  bUl  alao  aiaanded 
Motion  11(3)  ot  axlatitBC  ^^-  nlatlnc  to  the 
iefinltlon  of  **alrport  drfalopmant".  to 
ipactfy  that  raqulrad  Mcxirlty  aqulpment  la 
k  part  of  airport  darralopmant. 
Houaa  amandmant 
No  proTlaioa. 

Oonferaooa  subatltuta 
Tha  ooof  «r«nea  sabatttuta  la  tha  aama  as 
tha  Sanata  bill  azoapt  that  tha  United  SUtas 
ibare  may  not  axoaad  n  paroent. 

Land  for  fittun  atrport  development 
SanaU  biU 
Tha  Bnmtro  bUl  eoatalnad  amendmenta  to 
■action  17  of  azlattBC  law  (ralaklnc  to  tha 
United  Btataa  ahw*  «<  pcoijact  ooatt)  and  to 
•action  11  (3)  of  CTlatlng  law  (lalattDg  to  the 
daflnlUon  of  "airport  davekipmant")  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Initial  United  Btataa  abara  of 
coau  repreaa»ttn«  tba  coat  of  aoqulaltlon  of 
land  or  any  interest  therein  or  any  aaaemant 
or  other  interest  In  airspace  purchased  after 
May  31,  1970,  tcr  fattire  airport  devalopmant 
would  be  100  pcreant  at  tha  allowabto  ooat 
thereof.  The  Sanata  bUl  further  prorldad  that 
the  sponsor  raoalvlBC  sneh  asaltanra  muat 
agrsa  to  ralaaburaa  tha  United  Stasaa  ftr  all 
such  land  acquisition  costa  in  aaeaaa  at  tha 
aUonrabla  project  ooata.  with  Intaraat,  within 
a  panod  to  be  datanalnad  by  agreamant  be- 
tween tha  Sauatary  ot  Tranaportatlas  and 
tha  aponaor.  Depending  on  the  slae  of  tba  air- 
port, tba  allowabla  project  costa  woold  ba  up 
to  M  paroent  or  up  to  19  percent. 
House  Amendment 
No  provision. 

C^cierenee  Subatltute 
The  Senate  reoeded  and  these  provisions 
are  omlUad  from  the  oooferenoe  aubatttota. 
Terminal  ftciUtiea 
BUl 


ralatad  to  the  handling  at  paaasngars  or  their 
bagpkga  at  tba  airport  and  tha  United  SUtaa 
abara  was  60  paroent  ot  tha  alki>waUa  coat 
thereof. 

Undar  «»«■*<''§  law  such  facnttlaa  are  acA 
allclbla  for  redacal  flnanrlal  awlrtamie 
Amendment 


The  Senate  taiU  aontalnad  three  provlaleins 
daaigned  to  make  airport  terminal  faotlltlea 
eUi^Ma  for  radaral  flmnfttal  Mrtafnca. 
ThaM  proTlatona  aaienrtad  aeotton  llO)  ef 
ajdatlnc  Uw  (ratettng  to  tba  deftnmwn  of 
"airport  davelopaMnt") .  aectlon  17  (relating 
to  United  atataa  abai*  at  pcojaet  ooata).  and 
MoUonSO(b)  (relattng  to  ooaU  no*  allowed) . 

Under  thaaa  provlalona,  airport  daTtlop- 
ment  would  tndnde  the  conatruetlon.  altara- 
UoB,  repair,  or  acquialtlon  of  airport  paaaan- 
C«r  terminal  buUdtefi  or  ftMlUtlaa  dlraetly 


116  provlaton. 

Oonferenoa  Subatltota 
Tha  Sanata  reoeded  and  tbeae  prorlsloaa 
are  omitted  from  tba  oonfatenoe  aubstltuta. 

ATTBOTAI.   or  VaOjaCT  AFFUCATKnm  OM 


Senate  Bin 

Sactlon  4  Of  the  Senate  tdn  amended  the 
last  aentanee  of  aectlon  16(0)  (1)  of  azlatlng 
law  to  permit  tha  Secretary  of  Tranaporta- 
tlon  to  approve  an  airport  development  proj- 
ect submitted  by  a  public  aoaney  (aa  defined 
In  sactlon  11(11)  of  aziattng  law)  tf  tha 
rmted  Stataa  or  an  agency  tbareoC  holds 
good  title  to  the  landing  area  of  the  airport. 
or  gives  assurances  that  good  title  will  ba  ac- 
quired. Preaently,  title  to  the  landing  area 
must  be  held  or  acquired  by  a  puMlc  agency 
and.  as  dafined  In  existing  law.  the  term 
"public  a^ancy"  does  not  lacluda  tha  UiUted 
States  or  an  agency  thereof. 

House  Amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference   substitute 
Tba   conference   subatltute    la    the   same 
aa  tha  Senate  bill. 

HAai.sT  O.  Sraaoaas. 
John  Jammjm, 
JOHM  D.  DoroKLL, 
jAMsa  Haswt, 
Dan  KcrKPTOsi.i.. 
Itanaffer$  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 
Wajuken  O.  MAOiroaoN. 

HOW&KD  W.  CAJTKOiT. 

Pmup  A.  Hast, 
Noaais  Cotton, 
jAKBa  B.  PKAsaoir, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
conference  report  on  this  important 
legislation  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  as  most  of  the 
vital  provisions  of  the  Senate  version 
were  agreed  to  in  conference  and  the 
legislation  as  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence is.  I  think,  a  splendid  bill.  The  con- 
ference agreed  to  prohibit  head  taxes  on 
alrUne  passengers  in  the  United  States 
thus  ending  what  is  becoming  a  growing 
menace  and  annoyance  in  transportation 
and  interstate  commerce  and  forbids  a 
discriminatory  form  of  local  taxation 
with  the  airline  passenger  as  the  victim. 

In  tkldltion  to  prohibiting  onerous  and 
distasteful  taxes,  the  conference  agreed 
to  significantly  strengthen  the  Federal 
airport  grant-in-aid  program  establish- 
ed by  the  Airport  and  Airways  Devel<H>- 
ment  Act  of  1970.  The  conference  ap- 
proved provisions  increasing  the  level  of 
Federal  grant  assistance  to  a  minimum 
of  1350  million  dollars  per  year,  an  In- 
crease of  $70  million  over  the  current 
funding  level. 

Tbe  conference  also  agreed  to  provide 
Federal  flnanrlal  aid  in  airport  grants 
at  a  kv«l  of  75  percent  Federal  partici- 
pation at  all  airports  In  the  UHltMl  States 
aotoept  the  22  larcest  known  as  the  large 
tanta.  Present  Federal  UmM  Is  50-80. 
Fivther.  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  Increase  the  level  of  Federal 
participation  In  projects  Involving  se- 


emly and 

mento  to  tS  pamnl 

■■■tin  ttiD  IninlwM  im  Inml 

to  mMt  attpovt  deTdo|wicul  costs. 

Mr.  President^  I  un  dia$wobxttA  that 
a  provlsUn  o<  tt>«  Benat*  bOl  I  fdt 
strongly  about  was  not  adopted  by  tbe 
oonferanea.  Diat  «••  ilM  ptvrlskiii  which 
would  havw  allowoA  JPsdsral  grants-in-aid 
for  aferpori  dsisloyuiewt  prejscts  In  pas- 
MBfer  termtnali  piovMed  wiA  beneflti 
were  related  to  tbt  movement  of  the  pas- 
sengen  and  their  baggaca. 

Presently,  pasiengrr  terminal  facilities 
are  not  eUi^ble  to  receive  Psderal  fundi 
and.  tai  the  eoaamittec's  opinVnn,  this  Is 
a  serious  Inadeqaacy  In  the  prsesnt  law. 
Hopefully,  next  year  this  can  be  again 
considered  by  the  Senate  and  tbe  Botbk 
In  an  effort  to  make  ttie  program  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  airline  passen- 
gers who  pay  for  most  of  the  program. 

Notwithstanding  my  dlsppolntDkent 
on  that  faeei  of  the  eonfereoce  agree- 
ment, the  confCTenee  report  repreeents 
an  exceUent  piece  of  legtelatton  and  Is  a 
great  step  forward  In  providing  more 
Federal  assistance  In  developing  the  Na- 
tion's air  transportation  sjrstem  without 
burdening  passengers  wlUi  locally  im- 
posed dlserimlnatory  taxation , 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
unanimously  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  3755  so  that  It  win  be  sent  to 
the  White  House  without  delay.  We  ex- 
pect the  President  to  approve  the  bill, 
particularly  because  of  the  important 
Federal  commitment  to  heU>  local  com- 
munities finance  security  programs  to 
thwart  the  threat  (rf  air  piracy,  violence, 
aiMl  terrorism. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  not  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  nril. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caH  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
MARITIME  PROGRAMS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF    COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  HJt.  16887. 

The  PRESnXNG  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  bill  (HJ%.1<»87)  to  amend 
the  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  ivoceed  to  Its 
''"'""WfTfttlAn 

Mr.  UAOmmOH.  Mr.  Presldoit,  this 
will  only  take  half  a  mtoute. 

The  administration  sent  up  a  budget 
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request  the  day  before  yesterday,  which 
we  considered  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
Bitttee  apprc^prlatlon  which  was  Jost  be- 
fore the  Senate.  TUs  measure  merdy 
Increases  the  authorisation  figure  from 
$380  million  to  $456  mUnon,  to  ba&d  x 
number  of  ships  which  are  required  by 
law.  Everyone  Is  In  agreement;  the  mat- 
ter was  unanimously  agreed  to  In  both 
the  House  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  16987)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


A  MAN  OF  HISTORY:  JOHN 
SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  present  in  the  Senate  the  other  day 
when  many  of  our  colleagues  paid  their 
tribute,  and  a  well-deserved  tribute,  to  a 
great  UJB.  Senator  and  a  dear  and  won- 
derful friend  ot  many  of  us,  John  Shxx- 
iCAN  CoopxR.  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
statement  concerning  my  relationships 
with  this  fine  man  and  my  evaluation  of 
hifl  splendid  service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  92d  Congress  is  com- 
ing to  a  close,  and  with  it  comes  the  close 
of  another  phase  in  the  career  of  my  very 
dear  friend.  Senator  Coopxx.  I  call  it 
the  close  of  another  phase  in  Senator 
Cooper's  career  because  I  know  full  well 
tiiat  this  great  man  will  not  be  idle.  He 
win  be  applying  his  great  talents  and 
energies,  just  as  he  has  so  skillfully  done 
in  the  past,  to  areas  of  his  own  personal 
interest  and.  consequently,  to  the  interest 
of  this  entire  nation. 

JoHir  Shzrkan  Cooper  has  never  re- 
tired in  the  sense  of  withdrawing  from 
the  challenges  of  life.  He  has  met  than 
head  on  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  judge, 
statesman,  and  Senator.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  we  will  be  seeing  and  hearing 
from  the  Honorable  Senator  Cooper  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  He  Is  in  an 
enviable  position.  He  has  opted  at  this 
»tage  in  his  life  to  reflect  upon  it,  to 
build  upon  it,  and  to  reach  out  in  new 
directions. 

John  Milton  put  in  very  succinct,  poetic 
terms  in  his  great  work,  "Paradise  Lost," 
the   serene,    renewing    direction    which 
Senator  Cooper  has  chosen  to  follow: 
Tor  solitude  acnnetlmes  Is  beat  society, 
And  short  letlramant  urges  sweat  return. 

I  do  not,  regrettably,  have  the  poetic 
command  of  a  John  Milton,  but  I  do  now 
and  then  engage  in  lofty  thoughts.  I  do 
feel  the  way  any  other  seositive  Individ- 
ual would  feel  about  friendship  and  ad- 
miration. John  Sbxrman  Coopix  elicits 
all  this  in  me,  and  having  said  how  much 


Z  look  forward  to  working  with  him  In  his 
new  capacity,  I  wlU  now  contradict  my- 
s^,  as  befHs  a  pollttelan,  and  say  how 
much  I  wffl  miss  him. 

JoRN  Coopxx  and  I  have  worked  closely 
together  on  tbe  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Bis  advice  and  leadership  have 
been  most  helpful  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all 
my  coBeagTBs  tax  the  Senate.  He  has  been 
a  great  force  for  support  of  arms  control 
agreements.  Kb  voice  rang  loud  and  clear 
as  a  warning  knoU,  and  a  light  out  of  the 
darkness  during  the  long  and  trying  de- 
bate in  this  Chamber  on  Vietnam. 

John  SmnouN  Coonx  has  been  a  great 
Senator.  He  has  been  sn  Independent, 
courageous,  and  wise  leader  In  the  Senate. 
He  has  been  a  great  friend  and  respected 
gentleman.  Be  is  a  man  of  history,  and 
his  absence  in  this  Chamber  will  be  feit 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

To  my  dear  friend  and  colleague.  I  ask 
jrou  to  listen  to  Bfllton.  Listen  to  your  col- 
leagues, and  listen,  since  you  have  no 
choice  to  do  otherwise,  to  your  friend 
HuBssT.  Enjoy  the  beauty  and  fulfillment 
of  tlie  step  you  are  about  to  take,  but  re- 
member us.  Call  on  us;  advise  us.  We 
need  your  experience  and  wisdom  to  help 
us  along. 


CCmSUMER    PROTECTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  rmret  that  the  Senate  has  been 
unable  to  act  upon  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Protection  Organization  Act  of 
1972,  8.  3970,  despite  a  recorded  vote  of 
a  clear  majority  of  Senators  on  three  oc- 
casions that  this  action  be  taken.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  this  important  legislation 
should  have  been  considered  on  its 
merits,  and  I  was  prepared  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  numerous  pending 
amendments,  some  of  which  would  have 
further  refined  and  improved  this  bill. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  major 
work  of  Congress  is  accomplished  in  its 
committees.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Govonment  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  gave  in-depth  consideration 
to  the  Consumer  Protection  Organiza- 
tion Act  in  seven  executive  sessions  total- 
ing some  17  hours.  There  was  a  deep 
concern  In  our  committee  that  the  final 
product  rQ>orted  to  the  Senate  should 
be  a  responsible  and  balanced  bill,  fair 
both  to  business  and  to  consumers.  The 
original  legislation  was  extensively 
amended  tn  these  executive  sessions  to 
achieve  this  goal  and  was  finally  ordered 
reported  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  II  to 
2. 

It  has  been  abundantly  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  further  delay  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment  in  providing  effec- 
tive protection  for  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  American  consumers,  and  this 
fact  was  underscored  in  1970  by  the  Sen- 
ate passage  of  strong  legislation  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  4.  The  clear  consensus  is 
that  this  protection  can  only  be  assured 
through  the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Onnsaimer  Protection  Agency  to 
advocate  the  Interests  of  consumers,  as 
provided  for  In  8.  3970.  However,  the  ad- 
mlnistratkn  has  consistently  taken  a  po- 
sition against  this  consensus,  preferlng 


that  a  consumer  affairs  office  function 
basically  In  a  limited  advisory  capacity. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers have  lacked  the  continuing  ef- 
fective representation  that  other  inter- 
ests have  had  before  Federal  agencies 
and  courts.  It  was  to  meet  this  imfxutant 
need  that  the  present  legislation  author- 
ized the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  Intervene  as  a  party 
or  to  participate  In  any  Federal  agency 
proceeding  when  he  determines  that  the 
result  of  the  proceeding  might  substan- 
tially affect  consumer  Interests,  and  to 
obtain  judicial  review  of  any  agency  ac- 
tion reviewable  under  law  and  to  inter- 
vene as  a  party  or  to  participate  in  any 
Federal  court  dvll  proceeding. 

Numerous  provisions  were  added  or  re- 
vised in  committee  to  assure  that  the 
rights  of  all  parties  would  be  protected 
prior  to  or  during  such  proceedings  or 
court  actions,  and,  in  general,  to  prohibit 
the  unfair  disclosure  of  confidential  busi- 
ness matters  or  information.  And  the 
committee  gave  extensive  consideration 
to  the  need  to  prevent  the  disruption  of 
Federal  administrative  and  court  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  carefully  define  proce- 
dures for  the  handling  of  consumer  com- 
plaints. 

I  believe  the  Consumer  Protection  Or- 
ganization Act  strikes  a  good  balance  be- 
tween the  public's  right  to  know  about 
products  or  services  which  may  endan- 
ger their  health  or  safety,  or  which  may 
cause  substantial  economic  injury  to  con- 
sumers, and  tbe  tight  of  those  com- 
plained against  to  tuiswer  and  protect 
their  reputation. 

I  believe  this  bUl  establishes  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  emphasis  at  all  levels  of 
Government  upon  consumer  protection 
activities,  and  that  It  provides  the  sharp 
organizational  focus  now  required  of 
many  Federal  programs  created  by  nu- 
merous ccHisumer  protection  laws  en- 
acted during  the  past  6  years. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  time  for  the  en- 
actment of  effective  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation  has  now  come,  and  can 
no  longer  be  delayed.  The  American  con- 
sumer has  a  right  to  be  heard,  to  be  In- 
formed, to  be  safe,  and  to  choose.  I  urge 
immediate  action  at  the  outset  of  the 
next  Congress  to  guarantee  time  rights. 


THE  WORKER'S  RIGHT  TO  RETIRE- 
MENT   INCOME     SECURITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
foundly regret  that  this  Congress  will 
not  be  able  to  complete  action  on  legisla- 
tion that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
workers  of  America  in  protecting  their 
right  to  a  decent  pension  income  in  re- 
tirement. 

The  Retirement  Income  Security  for 
Employees  Act,  S.  3598.  was  reported  last 
month  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  as  the  refined  prod- 
uct of  several  years  of  nationwide  hear- 
ings and  intensive  studies.  It  provides 
that  after  8  years  of  work  an  onpteyce 
would  have  a  vested  right  to  at  least  30 
percent  of  his  pension  benefits,  with  100 
percent  vesting  achieved  after  15  years. 
And  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  protec- 
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tlon  to  older  workers,  the  legislation  aa 
finally  amended  In  committee  stlpiilates 
that  a  person  now  enrolled  In  a  pension 
plan  who  would  be  45  or  older  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  law  would  be  credited 
for  emplorment  prior  to  that  date. 

To  meet  the  all  too  frequent  problem 
of  private  pension  plan  defaults  or  ab- 
rupt terminations,  this  legislation  would 
require  pension  plan  managers  to  accu- 
mulate assets  to  meet  pension  plan  lia- 
bilities In  full  after  30  years,  and  It  would 
establish  a  Federal  reinsurance  program 
to  cover  vested  benefits  If  a  plan  was 
forced  to  terminate  before  fuU  funding 
was  achieved.  The  bill  also  proposes  In- 
novative steps  to  address  the  reality  of 
increasing  labor  mobility,  where  the 
price  of  a  Job  change  Is  usually  the  loss  of 
pension  credits,  by  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  voluntary  portability  pro- 
grams for  the  transfer  of  certain  penJdon 
benefits  from  Job  to  job. 

Basically,  the  pension  plans  covered 
under  the  Retirement  Income  Security 
for  Employees  Act  would  be  those  of 
medium  and  larger  corporations.  Title  I 
of  the  act  creates  an  OfQce  of  Pension 
and  Welfare  Plan  Administration  in  the 
Labor  Department  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  these  private  pension 
plans  and  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions established  under  the  act.  And 
tttle  V  amends  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958  to  set  more 
comprehensive  reporting  requirements 
on  pension  plans  and  stricter  standards 
to  assure  that  plan  administrators  carry 
out  their  fiduciary  responsibilities.  In 
addition  to  clearly  explaining  to  em- 
ployees the  exact  benefits  they  will  re- 
ceive under  a  plan  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  could  lose  their  pen- 
sion rights. 

This,  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  bill 
as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee in  mid-September.  However,  upon 
referral  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  a  procedural  motion  which  pre- 
vented immediate  floor  consideration, 
this  vital  legislation  was  given  only  cur- 
sory consideration,  all  of  its  essential 
titles  were  struck  out,  and  sm  emascu- 
lated measure  was  reported  within  only 
1  week.  It  consisted  basically  of  only 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  provisions 
of  title  V  of  the  original  historic  legisla- 
tion. The  poUtlcal  and  economic  forces 
gathered  around  these  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent bills  on  pension  reform,  explain  an 
apparent  stalemate  in  further  legislative 
action  to  which,  it  has  been  reported,  the 
administration  is  not  averse,  having 
stated  its  preference  for  its  own  com- 
paratively weak  and  ultimately  self- 
defeating  bill. 

But  where  is  any  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility to  be  found  ia  this  legerde- 
main? 

Let  the  administration  and  Congress 
be  placed  on  notice  that  the  workers  of 
America  are  not  deceived.  Thousands  of 
employees,  after  years  of  hard  work,  have 
seen  a  long  awaited  pension  sxiddenly 
wiped  out  by  an  abrupt  dismissal  notice 
only  months  or  even  da3^  short  of  re- 
tirement, or  by  an  unexpected  Job  trans- 
fer, or  by  the  sudden  termination  of  a 
pension  plan  as  a  result  of  inadequate 


funding  or  a  corporate  merger.  Tbey 
have  relied  on  Congress  to  provide  the 
essential  protection  that  is  only  fair 
and  right,  in  exercising  its  constitutional 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
with  respect  to  the  largest  aggregate  of 
unregulated  money  in  the  United  States, 
currently  estimated  at  over  |150  billion. 

It  is  profoundly  wrong  Uiat  this  pro- 
tection should  continue  to  be  denied  to 
men  and  women  who  have  accepted  their 
own  responsibility  to  work  for  a  living 
and  who  have  accepted  the  promise  of 
a  pension  in  place  of  higher  current 
wages.  It  is  wrong  that  those  who  have 
lived  In  accordance  with  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  resiponsibillty  and  belief  in 
the  terms  of  a  pension  plan  contract 
should  continue  to  be  treated  with  scorn, 
condemned  to  retirement  in  personal 
deprivation  and  disgrace.  They  have 
earned  better.  They  deserve  dignity.  They 
demand  fair  and  honest  treatment  from 
their  Government  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  private  pension  plans.  I 
and  many  other  Senators  and  Congress- 
men are  determined  that  these  demands 
will  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  traveled  this  Nation 
for  more  than  6  months  this  year,  stand- 
ing many  times  at  factory  gates  and  talk- 
ing to  the  workers  and  their  families.  No 
subject  \a  more  distressing  or  disturbing 
to  the  working  families  of  this  country 
than  what  Is  happening  to  their  pension 
rights.  In  every  city  in  America,  thou- 
sands of  workers  or  hundreds  of  work- 
ers— depending  on  the  size  of  a  plant — 
are  worried  and  concerned  that  they  are 
going  to  lose  their  pension  rtfijits  when 
there  are  mergers,  when  a  plant  has  a 
slowdown  or  closes  down,  or  when  there 
is  a  shutdown. 

I  have  often  stood  there  and  heard 
men  who  are  SO,  55,  and  60  years  of  age 
tell  me  that  the  plant  is  closing  down 
and  that  their  22  years  of  employment, 
with  pension  rights  in  those  22  years, 
all  are  lost. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  in 
America  have  been  pimished  because 
Congress  and  this  Government  and  this 
economic  system  of  oxjrs  does  not  pro- 
tect the  pension  rights  of  employees  who 
have  given  full  and  faithful  service  on 
the  Job. 

I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  that  we 
go  home  in  this  session  of  Congress,  in  a 
presidential  election  year,  and  not  do 
something  about  protecting  the  employ- 
ees' retirement  security. 

Many  of  these  good  people,  who  have 
worked  for  15,  20.  25,  or  30  years  and 
have  had  their  pension  included  in  their 
wage  settlements,  through  the  negoti- 
ating of  their  unions,  as  a  part  of  the 
wage  package,  find  that  that  pension  was 
taken  away.  It  was  as  if  somebody  had 
robbed  the  bank.  It  was  tis  If  somebod>- 
had,  in  a  sense,  taken  their  billfold  and 
all  their  savings. 

We  become  very  excited  in  Washing- 
ton, and  rightly  so.  when  somebody  is 
mugged,  as  we  put  It,  on  the  streets, 
when  someone  has  his  billfold  taken.  We 
become  very  concerned  about  theft,  as  we 
should,  and  there  are  many  outcries 
about  law  smd  order  or  the  breakdown  of 
law  and  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  breakdown 


of  law  and  order  is  the  breakdown  of  the 
pension  system  In  this  countoy.  Industry 
and  government  have  failed  miserably  to 
protect  the  legitimate  ecoDomlc  rights  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  and 
working  families  throughout  this  Nation. 
Many  a  company  has  kept  back  money 
In  a  fund,  called  a  penskm  retirement 
withholding,  that  bdonged  to  an  em- 
ployee, and  that  worker  has  lost  every 
dollar  that  his  union  negotiated  for  him 
in  terms  of  pension  funds. 

I  consider  one  of  the  major  scandals 
in  America  what  is  happening  to  work- 
ers' pension  fxmds  in  corporate  industry. 

This  Congress  and  this  Government 
becomes  excited  over  Watergate,  be- 
comes excited  over  ITT  and  we  should. 
But  all  that  is  peanuts,  practically  noth- 
ing, compared  to  what  is  going  on  with 
workers'  pension  rights,  their  retirement 
income.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  belong  to  workers  have  been  liter- 
ally taken  away  from  them  because  there 
Is  no  protection  of  a  worker's  pension 
fund  in  a  plant. 

I  recall  that  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate there  was  a  great  outcry  because 
certain  union  leaders — they  were  a  lim- 
ited number — were  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  misuse  of  workers'  pension 
funds.  We  passed  laws  to  protect  those 
pension  fimds,  so  that  the  union  repre- 
sentatives could  not  misuse  them.  But 
the  same  Congress  that  was  worried 
about  the  union  representatives  mis- 
using or  nalsappropriatlng  or  running 
away  with  or  stealing  pension  funds  did 
not  give  one  bit  of  attention  to  the  fact 
that  corporate  industry,  through  merg- 
er, through  bankruptcy,  through  clos- 
ing, through  shutdown,  or  through  slow- 
down, has  taken  hundreds  of  millions 
on.  dollars  of  fimds  that  were  due  the 
working  families  of  this  coimtry  and 
has  taken  them  away  completely  from 
those  working  families. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  city  of 
Minneapolis,  thousands  of  workers— 
literally  thousands — have  been  affected 
by  the  loss  of  their  pension  funds.  A 
plant  closes  down  in  Milwaukee:  all 
workers  are  laid  off;  their  pensions  are 
gone.  And  we  sit  around  here  and  say 
that  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire some  more  study.  Yet,  we  have 
people  who  ring  out  their  voices  in  an- 
guish when  somebody  downtown  steals 
an  apple  pie. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  stealing;  there 
are  all  kinds  of  theft.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  pension  funds  that  have  been  denied 
these  workers  were  deliberately  stolen. 
I  simply  say  that  we  have  given  no  pro- 
tection, as  a  Government.  We  have  laid 
down  no  guidelines  or  ground  rules  that 
protect  these  fimds  for  the  private  em- 
ployee. If  you  are  a  public  employee,  you 
have  protection.  If  we  work  for  the  dty. 
State,  or  Federal  Government,  we  have 
protection,  but  if  we  work  for  most  of 
private  industry,  we  have  no  protection. 
It  has  got  to  stop. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  representatives 
of  workers  came  to  see  me  and  they  were 
very  much  upset  over  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  aMe  to  do  anything  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  other  body. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  at  the  top  of  the  list 
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vU  be  the  protection  of  the  savings  and 
gwnlngs  of  htmdreds  and  thooBands  o( 

workers  in  America,  those  savlngB  Od 
Minings  today  which  have  no  protaotfcm. 

We  have  Federal  insurance  for  bank 
deposits.  We  have  Federal  insurance  for 
livings  and  loans.  But  we  have  no  Fed- 
eral insiu'aiMx  for  another  kind  of  de- 
posit, held  privately  by  a  company, 
known  as  pension  funds. 

What  a  tragedy  it  Is  that  a  man  who 
Diay  be  58  years  old.  60.  or  62,  who  has 
noriced  for  a  company  for  25,  27,  or  30 
years,  who  has  paid  out  every  year  into 
%  pension  fund,  or  by  agreement  with  the 
company  or  the  imlon  a  certain  amount 
of  money  set  aside  for  his  pension.  That 
Is  part  of  his  take-home  pay.  It  is  part 
of  his  life  savings.  Then  tiiere  Is  a  mer- 
ger, or  a  plant  closes  down,  or  technology 
changes  which  compel  the  plant  to  move 
tnd  the  worker  is  out  of  business.  He  has 
lost  all  of  it. 

How  any  Senator  or  Representative 
ein  contend  with  this  kind  of  mess  Is 
bejroiul  me. 

We  get  so  excited  when  something  goes 
wrong  In  the  Government — and  rightly 
80.  If  someone  should  misappropriate 
money,  we  are  concerned  about  that— 
and  we  should  be. 

But  what  I  want  to  know:  When  Is 
Congress  going  to  wake  up  and  do  some- 
thing to  protect  the  pension  rights  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  woiidng  fam- 
ilies in  this  country? 

I  wander  how  many  people  in  this  body 
have  members  of  their  own  families  who 
have  lost  all  of  their  savings  in  pension 
funds? 

Sometimes  I  think  that  being  in  Wash- 
ington as  long  as  we  are  and  for  as  many 
months  as  we  are  every  year  Insulates  us 
from  the  realities  of  what  Is  going  on  in 
America. 

When  I  read  what  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers here,  it  has  no  relationship  to 
where  my  folks  live  back  home.  This  Is  a 
separate  world,  seemingly  removed  from 
the  realities  of  what  is  going  on  In 
America. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  three  fac- 
tories in  all  of  Washingtcm,  D.C.  They 
would  not  recogniw  an  industrial  enter- 
prise if  they  saw  one.  There  is  not  a 
newspaper  in  this  town  that  covers  the 
problems  of  the  factory,  because  there 
are  no  factories  In  the  District  of  Co- 
hmibia  to  speak  of.  This  is  all  govern- 
ment. Government  employees  are  pro- 
tected. They  get  automatic  wage  in- 
creases. They  get  retirement  benefits,  all 
richly  deserved.  No  complaints  about 
that. 

But  what  about  the  employee  for  Al- 
lis-Chalmers?  What  about  the  employee 
of  some  private  plant?  What  about  the 
working  family  out  in  Illinois,  or  Iowa, 
or  Minnesota?  What  do  they  get  from 
this  Congress? 

Well,  we  are  too  busy.  We  are  arguing 
about  something  else.  In  the  meantime, 
the  lifetime  savings  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  go  down  the  drain. 
And  we  say,  "Well  we  will  take  care  of  it 
next  year." 

That  Is  not  soon  oiough  for  me,  Mr. 
President.  If  I  have  learned  anything 
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this  past  year,  and  I  learned  a  great 
deal  traveling  around  the  country — as 
has  the  present  Presldlnv  Officer,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  as  he  has  traveled  around  the 
country — Just  stand  outside  a  factory 
gate  any  time  and  ask  a  worker  what  he 
is  worried  about.  Ask  him  whether  he  is 
worried  about  Inflation,  or  whether  he 
may  lose  his  Job.  At  the  top  of  the  list, 
wherever  we  go.  in  a  steti  idant.  an  au- 
tomobile plant,  farm  madUncry  plant — 
wherever  we  go,  Mr.  President,  the  No.  1 
concern  of  every  single  worker  that  walks 
out  of  that  vAant  gate  or  walks  in  is  the 
question.  "Mr.  Senator,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  my  pensicm?" 

They  are  not  asking  us  to  get  a  pen- 
sion for  them.  They  are  not  asking  us 
to  raise  their  wages.  Itiey  are  asking  us 
to  protect  their  pension  funds  so  that 
when  they  retire,  those  funds  are  there 
if  they  should  be  compelled  to  retire  be- 
cause of  the  closing  off  of  a  plant  or  the 
shutting  down  of  one.  They  want  those 
funds  protected. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  we  wOl  have  some 
action  next  year.  I  Intend  to  lend  myself 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  The  C^ialr  would  observe  that  the 
SenatcMT  from  Indiana,  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so  under  the  Senate  rules 
while  in  the  Chair,  would  associate  him- 
self unequivocally  with  the  remarks  of 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuMPRRiY) .  But  since  the  rules 
prohibit  his  conunentlng  thusly,  he  will 
not  comment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  frran  Indiana  has  made  his  views 
known  in  an  effective  manner. 

May  I  say,  speaking  as  the  majority 
leader,  that  I  feel  the  same  way. 

May  I  say  also  that  If  we  want  to  get 
pension  legislation — and  it  is  badly 
needed — ^we  will  have  to  get  a  good  bill 
like  the  one  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  not  the 
one  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee which  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
printed  on.  But  most  imixirtant,  we  have 
got  to  get  the  House  to  take  some  action 
and  they  have  not  even  reported  a  bill 
this  year. 

I  have  stated  that  if  a  bill  was  reported 
by  the  House,  we  would  take  up  the  pen- 
sion bin  In  the  Senate:  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  raise  false  hope  by 
taking  up  a  bin  In  the  Senate  which,  in 
the  first  place,  is  too  weak  and.  in  the 
second  place,  would  be  subject  to  long 
and  drawnout  debate;  and,  In  the  third 
place,  would  mean  nothing  because  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  the  House  to  re- 
port a  bin  and  to  pass  it. 

The  promise  has  been  made — inciden- 
tally, I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bin  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare— that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness in  the  93d  Congress. 

I  see  the  distlngtilshed  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  has  Just  come 
into  the  Chamber.  He  has  been  a  great 
supporter  of  pension  legislation  and  has 
been  trying  to  work  out  a  good  bill  over 
the  past  few  years  which  deserves  pas- 
sage by  this  body.  He  and  the  chairman 


of  that  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wtlliams) 
have  stated  that  they  will  report  a  bOl 
dealing  with  private  pensions  at  the 
earliest  possiUe  opportimlty.  next  year.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York,  Is  that 
correct?    

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Of  coTffse  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  Is  correct.  He 
has  done  everything  he  could,  that  any- 
one cotdd  ask  for,  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  I  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
his  position.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  situa- 
tion that  he  is  placed  in,  where  he  has 
to  make  these  points  In  considering  his 
own  good  faith  and  obvioas  support  for 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
latter  part  of  the  Senator's  statemmt, 
because  someone  has  to  be  a  sitting  duck. 
AU  too  often  the  man  who  oecupies  this 
chair  is  the  one  who  gets  the  flak — onoe 
in  a  while  a  little  credit — but  most  of  the 
time  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  blame 
which,  I  think,  goes  with  the  Job.  I  want- 
ed to  make  my  position  clear,  as  I  have 
several  times. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bfr.  President.  In 
my  statement  I  c(»nmended  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  also  com- 
mended the  CTommittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  also  said  that  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  Pintmce  Conmilttee.  I  also 
pointed  out  that,  as  a  Congress,  we  have 
these  great  problems  but  we  cannot  leg- 
islate In  this  session,  the  House  having 
dcme  nothing.  But  we  cannot  leave  here 
without  having  expressed  our  feelings 
on  this  matter. 

I  am  prtvOeged  to  be  a  cosponaor  of 
the  bill  that  the  majority  leader  wants 
to  pass,  but  it  would  do  no  good  because 
the  House  has  not  acted. 

My  point  was,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  reviewing  the  leglslattve 
session  and  pointing  out  some  of  the 
things  we  have  done  which  were  a  singu- 
lar achievement  and,  he  mentioned  alao 
some  of  the  disappointments  that  have 
taken  place,  that  I  wanted  to  list  one  fA 
them,  the  faflure  oi  CX>ngre6s,  not  a 
Senate  committee,  but  Congress,  to  oome 
to  grips  with  pension  leslslation. 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Lest  Vbtx*  be  any 
misunderstanding,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  speak 
and  I  agree  with  every  single  word  he 
said;  but  I  wanted  to  set  the  record 
straight  not  because  of  what  was  said  in 
this  (Camber  but  because  of  what  was 
being  said  outside.  I  think  the  record 
should  speak  for  Itself.  If  we  are  gotng 
to  do  something  here,  we  should  do  it  In 
good  faith  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  moment 
ago.  I  was  handcufPed  by  Senate  prece- 
dent and  rule  as  the  Presiding  Oflloer 
over  this  Chamber,  but  now  I  waqt  to 
take  Just  a  moment  <A  time  to  express  the 
thoughts  that  were  mine  as  I  listened  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HintPHurr). 

I  know  of  nothing  reaOy  that  can  add 
to  his  eloquent  expressian,  because  he 
covered  the  whole  field.  However.  I  want 
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to  aay  aman  to  what  he  did  lay  becauac. 
M  be  mentioned,  I  have  talked  to  the 
working  men  and  women  acrou  this 

country- 

It  doee  not  make  any  difference 
whether  one  lives  In  the  North  or  the 
South,  the  East  or  the  West,  even  those 
who  hare  Just  been  working  (or  a  year  or 
two  and  are  hardly  old  enough  to  vote, 
are  pi*mifaiy  ahead  and  are  concerned 
About  pvaaiooB.  They  are  concerned  about 
thetr  mothers  and  fathers  who  perhaps 
work  in  the  same  plant — and  perhaps 
other  generations  of  the  family  have 
worked  in  the  same  plant — because  they 
see  what  happened  next  door  or  they 
know  what  happened  to  their  Uncle  Joe 
In  another  county.  They  are  conconed 
about  how  they  can  i^an  for  their  lives 
later  cm. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  tragedy  to  know 
of  the  number  of  people  who  are  losing 
their  pension  rights. 

I  want  to  SLssoclate  myself  on  the  floor 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Soiator  from 
Minnesota.  And  I  compUmait  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  the  efforts  he 
has  made.  Hopefully,  if  we  work  hard 
enough  and  talk  long  enough  and  if  the 
wheel  squeaks  loud  enough,  we  can  get 
some  action  through  the  other  body  and 
through  this  body  and  do  something  to 
assure  a  fl^anriaiiy  solvent  twilight 
period  for  those  who  have  worked  all 
their  lives  and  yet  might  otherwise  find 
themselves  on  welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  majority  leader  will  communi- 
cate his  Intentions  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presidert,  I  am  not 
a  bit  4ntimldated,  any  more  than  is  the 
majority  leader,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee report  stripping  the  bill  of  all  the 
appropriate  provtslcms.  That  may  have 
a  stimulating  effect  and  may  cause  in- 
terest in  the  bill  which  would  be  very 
helpful  In  the  passage  of  the  measure  and 
having  it  become  law.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that  the  majority  leader  is  not  in- 
timidated either,  and  nothing  that  he 
has  said  or  Indicated  would  support  any 
view  that  he  Is. 

He  understands  that  other  Senators 
could  very  weU  have  opinions  quite  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. However,  his  reasons  for  being  un- 
able to  bring  up  the  bill  for  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time  are  other  rea- 
sons. Including  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
House  action,  suxl  that  there  are  other 
pressures  where  there  has  been  House 
action. 

I  Join  In  the  hope  that  our  brother 
body  will  act  early  on  this  measure,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  assured  us  that 
we  would  undoubtedly  act  on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HuoHM).  The  Senator  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
a  tima  limitation  on  the  revenue  shar- 
ing report?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yield  to  me  briefly 
so  that  I  might  Join  in  the  colloquy  on 
the  pension  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  Would 
the  Chair  clear  the  wells  and  the  aisles 
while  the  Senator  is  speaking? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Senators  and 
aides  will  please  take  their  seats  while 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  speak- 
ing. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  statements  made  in 
support  of  the  Williams-Javits  bill.  It 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation.  I  also 
associate  myself  with  and  applaud  the 
positions  expressed  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

'nils  pension  reform  bill  is  acutely 
needed.  As  I  travel  through  my  State  I 
am  again  and  again  impressed  by  the 
need  for  pension  protection.  There  is 
a  real  necessity  for  a  bill  of  this  sort. 

One  can.  ahnost.  dally,  see  the  hard- 
ships that  have  been  caused  by  the  lack 
of  a  measure  like  the  proposed  bill.  One 
can  read  of  the  hardships  in  our  daily 
constituents'  mail.  I  recall  one  man.  bS 
years  of  age.  who  had  been  working  for 
the  same  company  for  many  years.  That 
company  is  going  out  of  business,  and 
that  man  is  left  with  no  pension  rights 
whatever.  People  pay  in  over  the  years 
only  to  find  that  the  plans  have  not 
vested  and  their  pension  does  not  exist. 

This  bill  is  sorely  needed.  I  think  it 
is  a  disgrace  that  the  measure  has  not 
been  handled  expeditiously.  I  hope  that 
pressure  will  continue  to  be  exerted  so 
that  we  can  get  a  pension  reform  bill  of 
this  sort  passed  as  quickly  as  possible. 


TIME  LIMITATION  ON  NOISE  CON- 
TROL ACT.  8.  3342 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  3342. 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate— and  I  hope  it  will  be  brought  up  im- 
mediate after  this  colloquy  is  con- 
cluded— there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
one-half  hour  on  amendments,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  And.  1  hour  on  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
what  bill  the  agreement  is  on? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  agre^nent  Is  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader  would 
allow  me  to  speak  for  some  5  minutes 
with  regard  to  a  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  will  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Siirely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  It  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  modify  the  agreement? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
vitiate  the  agreement.  And  this  is  a  new 
agreement.  

The  PRGBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITZES  ACT  1972 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognised. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  enjoyed 
listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  as  he  listed  some 
of  the  measures  that  the  Senate  had 
passed  that  be  approved  and  some  of  the 
measures  that  the  Senate  had  failed  to 
act  on,  to  his  regret.  I  did  not  hear  him 
however,  mention,  as  either  having 
passed  or  regretting  that  it  did  not  pass, 
HJl.  13915.  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1972.  which  has  some- 
times been  called  the  antlbusing  bill. 

I  do  commend  the  majority  leader 
however,  for  bringing  that  bill  before  the 
Senate  and  giving  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  a  fair  opportunity  to  pass  the  bill  if 
we  had  had  sufficient  votes.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  on  each  vote  on  cloture 
taken  in  the  Senate,  the  majority  in  favor 
of  cutting  off  debate,  and  thereby  favor- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill.  Increased  from 
a  margin  of  eight  on  the  first  day,  to  a 
margin  ctf  10  on  the  seccnd  day,  to  a  mar- 
gin of  11  on  the  third  day. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
knows  that  when  he  made  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  smother 
bill,  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
the  proponents  of  the  antlbusing  bill 
could  have  debated  that  bill  on  that  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
another  bill  for  a  2-day  period.  How- 
ever, that  would  have  thrown  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  into  a  deadlock  and 
would  not  have  been  in  the  pubBc  in- 
terest. 

I  was  pleased  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  took  the  position  that  legislation 
was  needed  to  put  some  reasonable  lim- 
its on  the  use  of  forced,  massive  busing 
of  schoolchildren  in  the  process  of  de- 
segrating  our  public  schools.  And  I  feel 
that  something  was  accomplished  in  aid 
of  putting  some  limits  on  the  abuse  by 
the  Federal  courts  of  their  authority  by 
having  that  matter  debated  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  was  somewhat  unusiial  to  see 
members  of  the  liberal  bloc,  so-called, 
filibustering  a  measure,  because  I  have 
sat  here  in  the  Senate  as  debate  pro- 
ceeded on  motions  to  Invoke  cloture  and 
I  have  heard  these  very  same  Senators 
who  did  not  want  cloture  invoked  on 
this  issue  saying  they  always  favor  bring- 
ing a  matter  to  a  vote  and  that  they  al- 
ways voted  to  take  a  stand  and  vote 
up  or  down  on  an  issue.  But  I  noticed 
when  it  came  to  this  bill  they  took  exact- 
ly an  opposite  position.  By  their  filibuster 
they  were  able  to  kill  this  bill  because  the 
Senate,  by  voting  49  to  38  with  an  11- 
vote  margin  on  the  last  vote  to  shut  off 
debate  on  the  motion,  showed  that  if 
those  opposing  the  bill  had  allowed  the 
bill  to  come  to  a  vote  it  would  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  list, 
since  the  majority  leader  did  not.  as  a 
bin  that  he  regrets  not  having  been  en- 
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■eted  by  this  Concress,  HJt.  19915,  the 
Biiual  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of 
1972,  sometimes  called  the  antibostng 
Un.  as  a  Mil  that  should  have  been 
passed  by  this  Congress. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  filibuster 
by  pecH7le  who  always  have  said  In  the 
past  they  did  not  believe  hi  a  filibuster 
prevented  the  Senate  from  voting  on  this 
bill.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  acted  unwise- 
ly In  not  passing  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  offer  that  as  a  bUl  that 
should  have  been  passed  by  this  Sen- 
ate and  was  not  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M^.  President.  In 
response  to  the  q:uestion  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  ftom  Alabama  I 
wish  to  say  that  aO  the  legislative  mat- 
ters to  which  I  referred  had  come  out  of 
committee.  If  a  bin  in  the  natxire  of  the 
one  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama comes  out  of  ccKnmlttee  In  the  reg- 
ular order  I  assure  him  that,  along  with 
others,  it  will  receive  expedltloas  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  objecting  to  ttie 
fact  that  it  did  not  receive  expeditions 
consideration.  I  was  merely  pointing  out 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
he  did  not  list  this  as  a  bill  he  regrets  not 
having  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  NOISE  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  that  the  Environ- 
mental Noise  Control  Act  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wHl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biu  (S.  3342)  to  KcavaA  UUe  IV  ot  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  otber  porposcs. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bm. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Arthur  Pankopf . 
the  minority  counsel  of  the  Commarce 
Committee,  be  allowed  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing its  consideration  and  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  six  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Commerce  Conunlttee, 
who  will  be  needed  on  the  floor,  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so — at  least  two,  I  think. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  noml- 
oations  which  have  been  reported  earlier 
today  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  about  which  I  understand 
there  is  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objectlni,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


SUNDRY  WOMIWATIOWS  RKPORTED 
BY  THE  COMMI'l'lBt  ON  ARMED 
UBK  VICES 

Tbe  aMlstant  legislative  deik  pro- 
Qseded  to  read  sinulry  military  nomina- 
tions rep<vted  by  tbe  Coaunlttae  on 
Axmsd  Bervioes. 

Mr.  8TBNMI8.  Mr.  Prealdeni.  I  have 
flled  sundry  nooilBatlona  from  tte  mlU- 
tary  depaiteenls,  Indudlnc  tbe  Reserve 
aad  ttae  National  Ouvd  that  came  late, 
but  they  have  been  considered  kar  tbe 
committee.  All  these  names  exeept  three 
or  four  have  been  with  tbe  eonunittee 
the  reouired  kngth  ot  time  of  7  daya 

As  a  matter  of  getttaac  business  dis- 
posed o<.  I  wk  ttet  they  be  filed,  taken 
m>  nofw  tn  exeeutlve  iwrion.  and  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin)  is  present.  I  have 
checked  this  matter  with  him.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  <Mr8.  Sioth). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  btoc. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU3.  I  ask  unanlmooB 
consent  that  tbe  President  be  notUted  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
restimed  the  consideration  of  legldative 
business. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   NOISE   CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Mil  «S.  3342)  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  ether  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  ammdments  and  ask  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
ot  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd,  arc  as  fellows: 

At  p«c«  W,  line  14.  strike  out,  "emlMlons 
from"  and  lna*rt  in  Ueu  tbereof,  "emlaaicn 
standard  for". 

At  page  80,  line  IB,  strlk*  out.  "tn  hla 
Judgmant  are"  and  UM«rt  In  ll«u  ttaaraot.  "b« 
detanninea  are  neceeaary  and". 

At  page  89.  beginning  at  line  18.  aTi^r./^ 
subsection   (b)(1)   to  read  aa  follows: 

"Any  reftdatlottB  under  thla  aection  or 
amendment!  thereof,  with  respect  to  noiae 
emlsalons  from  typea  of  aircraft  or  aircraft 
engines,  shall  reflect  the  degree  of  nolae  in- 
duction achievable  through  the  i4>pUcatkitt 
of    the    best   available   demonstrated    tech- 


nology, taking  Into  account  tbe  reaaonable- 
neas  of  the  cost  of  compliance  and  the  de- 
monstrable public  benefit  that  will  reeun. 
aa  determined  by  the  Admlnartvator  at  tbe 
XnrtratimeBtal  Proteetton  Agsncy  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Admlntatraur  o<  the  Md- 
srai  ATlaUoa  AdmlnlatraUon  and  shall  not 
be  promulgated  untU  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  de- 
termined that  such  regulations  are  consist- 
ent with  the  highest  degree  of  safety  In  air 
commerce  and  that  any  propoaed  standard. 
rule,  or  regulation  baa  been  aamnnstrated 
to  be  taohwologlcally  avaUataie  tor  appttea- 
tton  to  typea  of  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  ap- 
pliance, or  oertlfloate  to  which  It  will  apply." 

At  page  00,  line  18  after  tbe  period  Insert 
the  following  sentence.  "Provided,  howerer. 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  within  nine  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Shall  re- 
view all  noise  em  leal  on  sHanrtarrts  rules,  or 
regulations  1b  effect  under  aeetton  Oil  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  aa  amended,  prior  to 
the  data  of  enactment  of  tbe  title." 

At  page  90.  line  19  aftar  the  word  "emla- 
slons,"  strike  out,  "including  the  CivU  Aero- 
nauttca  Board,  the  Faderal  Avtatlon  Admin- 
Wtratlon.  and  ^^•  ■nvtronmantal  Protaetloo 
Agenoy". 

At  page  01.  line  1.  strtke  out  nndlvlduatr' 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "pereooa". 

At  page  Bl,  Une  IS.  after  the  word  "title" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  Insert  a  period 
and  deleta  the  remalndar  of  the  aentancc. 

At  page  01.  line  IS.  strike  out  "The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin - 
Utrntlan ',  and  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof,  "Tlie 
Secretary  of  Traosportatlon." 

At  page  OS,  Une  3S,  after  the  word  "air- 
craft" deleta  tbe  remainder  of  the  sentence 
and  insert  In  lieu  th«eof.  "unless  such  t^pe 
oertlflcatee  apply  all  of  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  of  tbe  En- 
virotuaantal  Protection  Agency  prior  to  tbe 
data  at  Iwuanoe  of  such  certmestes.' 

At  peg*  M.  Une  1,  driaSe  secUon  606 

At  pi«e  OS.  Une  U.  strike  o«t  "eos"  and 
msvt  in  lieu  thereof,  "ftoe". 

At  pace  03.  Use  IS,  strike  out  tbe  words 
"attempt  to"  and  at  line  14.  after  tbe  word 
"thereoT*  tnsert  a  period  and  strike  out  tbe 
remainder  of  the  sentence. 

At  pege  OS,  Une  17,  strike  out  "SOT"  and 
inaert  tn  lieu  thereof  "SOfl" 

At  pacs  OS,  line  as.  aftar  the  period  In- 
aert the  foUowUig,  "Notwlthstandbig  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  aoie  author- 
ity to  establish  aircraft  nolae  em  lesion  stand- 
ards Is  contained  In  Part  A  of  thla  title.". 

At  page  OS,  line  32,  strike  out  "808"  and 
inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Serv 

At  page  M.  itee  as,  strike  out  the  words 
"Administrator  of  the  ■nvlronnMntal  Pro- 
tection Agency."  and  tnsert  in  Ueu  theaeof 
"AdnxtBlstzmtor  of  the  F^decal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. In  oonsultatlon  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency". 

Ac  page  96,  line  12,  strike  out  "may"  and 
suhetltuta  "wUl". 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  about  3  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  question 
to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Setmtor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  on  these  amendments? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  intend  to  be  very 
brief. 

Some  expression  of  appr^ension  has 
been  voiced  on  the  part  of  airline  piloi& 
as  to  the  mechanics  of  this  particular 
Ull,  given  circumstances  which  in  case 
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cjf  emergency  or  unforeseen  events  might 
riautro  »n  acceleration  of  power  which, 
1 1  and  of  Itaelf ,  would  violate  the  stazid- 
a  nls  of  noise  abaleaaent. 

Their  understanding  l»  that  this  i» 
sDOtieanne  that  might  be  a  rather  fre- 

<  acnt  occaalon.  There  is  a  concern  that 
t  le  procedures  under  this  particular  hill 
vould  not  lend  themselves  to  a  review 
i  nd  a  determination  of  ezteniiating  cir- 
(uoutances. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  or  not, 
liven  that  sort  of  hypothetical  case, 
1  here  Is  protection  here  and  there  Is  not 
in  arbitrary  sort  of  lifting  of  the  cer- 
ilflcation  of  any  pilot  because  of  these 

<  Ircumstancee. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  pleased  the  Scn- 

I  itor  bae  brought  this  matter  up  on  the 

;  loor  at  the  Senate  because  I  would  like 

o  make  It  abetrfutely  clear  that  It  is  the 

ntentlon  of  the  committee  to  make  sure 

hat  airline  pilots  are  not  goln;i  to  be 

I  ubject    to    administrative    penalty    or 

;riminal  penalty  for  going  over  the  noise 

)mls8i<n  levels  thrtMigh  xme  of  additional 

)ower  if  the  safety  of  the  passengers  is 

nvolved.  In  the  first  place,  the  Federal 

Aviation  Administration  can  veto  any 

lolse  emission  regulation  which  is  not 

insistent  with  the  highest  degree  of 

>afety  in  air  commerce. 

So  it  is  dear  that  the  PAA  has  the 
responaibility  to  make  sure  that  regula- 
tions which  are  developed  are  safe.  This 
rwponsibUlty  is  given  solely  to  the  PAA. 
Second,  section  415  of  the  WE  specifl- 
caHy  provides  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
(Inal  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 501  and  other  sections  of  the  act. 
Thus,  if  the  Airline  Pilots  Association 
feels  %h»t  the  regulations  as  promulgated 
do  not  protect  tiicir  tatereets,  there  is  a 
right  for  Judicial  review.  Third,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  would  also 
app^.  And.  fourth,  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  requires  due  process, 
and.  thus,  it  would  be  uncoDstttutioaal  to 
deny  a  person  a  hearing  If  he  w«e 
charged  with  vlolatiiJD  ot  a  regulation. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is  most  hdpful.  It  wiU  allay  some 
of  the  fears  that  have  been  expressed. 

As  t  ojaderstand  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fomia,  the  procedures  for  review  are  to 
come  out  of  PAA  regtdatkDS  ezistiag  now 
3r  to  be  promulgated  by  them. 

Mr.  TUNNIY.  TTie  procediiree  for  re- 
view are  taclutfed  in  section  415  of  the 
ict.  The  APA  and  the  14th  amendment 
also  apply. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Either. 
Mr.  TUNNEY  The  P.\A  would  have 
the  right  to  veto  regiilations  promulgated 
under  the  act  if  they  are  Inconsistent 
wltht  the  highest  degree  of  safety.  The 
PAA  should  guarantee  that  regulations, 
which  become  efleetlve,  assure  that  air- 
line pilots  can  fly  safely.  If  the  Airline 
Pilots  Association  is  not  satisfied  with 
specific  final  regulations,  the  bill  pro- 
vides tor  Judicial  review  of  the  regula- 
tion, so  that  they  cotdd  make  their  claim 
to  a  court  of  law.  In  addition,  the  pilot 
will  be  entitled  to  a  fxill  hearing  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  to  constitutional  protection. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  hearing  mecha- 
nism Is  not  in  this  bill  covering  that  kind 
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ot  situatloa:  is  it?  It  would  reflect  bade 


to  FAA  regulations  or  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Section  415  of  this  bill 
does  provide  for  periodical  review.  How- 
etw,  this  act  would  not  affect  any  rights 
to  a  hearing  now  afforded  by  the  PAA 
Act.  FAA  regulations  would  remain  tn 
effect  as  provided  In  section  501(b)  f2) 
ol  this  act.  The  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  would  also  anply. 
BCr.  PBARSCW.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  bringing  that  point  up,  be- 
cause I  would  not  want  the  pilots  of  this 
country  to  feel  that  the  passage  of  this 
noise  abatement  bin  was  going  to  subject 
them  to  any  potential  UabOtty  if  they 
used  their  best  Judgment  In  trying  to 
protect  the  safety  of  their  passengers  by 
increasing  power. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  part  A  of  title  V  of  8.  3342,  re- 
specting control  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  and  sonic  boom  Through  cer- 
tain small  changes  in  language  in  some 
provisions  of  part  A,  these  amendments 
would  clarify  and  speed  up  the  long  over- 
due relief  from  noxious  aircraft  noise. 

The  amendments  wiU  leave  unim- 
paired the  basic  regulatory  framework 
for  the  section:  EPA  would  be  lead 
agency  In  the  setting  of  aircraft  emis- 
sion standards  to  meet  the  health  need, 
with  a  twofold  FAA  veto  on  grounds  of 
technological  availability  and  safety. 

In  section  501  <  a)  ( 2) .  langiiage  changes 
would  insert  the  requirements  that  the 
health  levels  set  in  the  EPA  standards  be 
•'necessary  in  addition  to  "adequate"  to 
meet  the  health  needs.  This  determina- 
tion Is  made  by  EFA  and  is  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

In  section  501(b)  (1>  a  certata  am- 
bigrilty  respecting  a  Joint  determination 
by  EPA  and  PAA  on  technology  and  cost 
of  compliance  has  been  cleared  up.  The 
aunendment  clarifies  th«  fact  that  the 
determination  Is  made  by  EPA,  after 
consultation  with  PAA — a  result  which 
is  certain  to  expedite  the  promulgation 
process.  It  will  also  assure  that  the  issue 
oi  te&sonahte  cost  has  a  thorough  airing 
as  standards  develop,  but  that  such  con- 
siderations cannot  be  the  basis  for  an 
PAA  veto  of  the  standards.  Moreover,  a 
second  criterion — demonstrable  public 
benefit — is  now  added  to  the  list  of  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  in  developing  the 
standards. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  should 
be  considering  reasonable  cost  and  de- 
monstrable public  benefits  when  we  are 
establishing  these  regulatioas.  because 
we  would  not  in  any  way  want,  through 
some  frivolous  action,  to  bcmkrupt  the 
aiiilnee.  The  net  effect  of  this  provision 
Is  to  streamline  the  process  of  promul- 
gating regtilatlons,  and  the  committee 
expects  that,  pursuant  to  this  provision, 
regulations  will  be  promulgated  very, 
very  soon. 

In  section  501(b)(2),  language  is 
transferred  from  section  505  and  wUl  re- 
quire EPA  to  review  all  standards  under 
section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
wttUn  9  months  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 


Failure  U>  perform  this  nnndiscretJooary 
duty  would  suhlect  EPA  to  dtlaen  suits 
under  sectioo  il3. 

Names  of  specific  agencies  have  beat 
deleted  fn»nseeti(»i  501(c)  inordo-that 
it  will  be  clear  that  no  vedflc  mencies 
were  meant  to  be  exduded.  The  language 
in  the  report  on  the  bill  explains  the 
tyi>es  of  measures  contemplated  by  this 
section. 

In  section  502,  the  word  "individuals'' 
has  been  changed  to  "persons"  In  order 
to  make  it  dear  that  corporationa  can 
also  be  cons\ilted.  The  last  phrase,  "to- 
gether with  his  reconunoidaUons  for  leg- 
islation" has  been  deleted  in  ortLer  to 
make  it  dear  that  EPA  need  not  sob- 
mit  recammendatloDS  for  leglslatioa  If 
it  determines  that  no  additional  legis- 
lation is  no»led.  However,  it  is  antid- 
peted  that  EPA's  report  will  indude  leg- 
islative   recommendaticms,    arrived    at 
after  consultation  with  relevant  agencies. 
In    section    503.    "Administrate^'    at 
PAA"  is  changed  to  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
pcvtatian"  in  order  to  compcMrt  with  the 
existent     regiilatory     framework.     Of 
course,  implementing  standards  and  in- 
^;>ections  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
PAA.  which  has  the  appropriate  powers. 
Section  504  is  clarified  to  refer  to  "any 
original"  type  certificate,  and  to  require 
an  such  type  certificates  to  ctmform  to 
applicable  regulations.  It  is  thought  that 
process  set  in  motion  in  501(a)  (2)  and 
expedited  by  the  changes  in  language  In 
501(b)  (1)  will  result  in  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  adeqtiate  standards  and  that, 
when  promiilgated,  such  standards  must 
apply  to  the  issuance  of  original  type 
certificates.  The  hope  is  that  EPA  wHl 
move  quickly  to  quiet  as  much  of  the 
fleet  as  possible. 

SoctiiMi  505  is  deleted,  because  the  re- 
quirement of  EPA  review  is  inserted  in 
sectt«3n  502(b)(2). 

Section  506  Is  clarified  to  preclude 
States  and  localities  from  enacting  Iden- 
tical standards.  This  added  pressure  was 
thought  essential  in  the  absence  of  a 
tough  and  effective  regultftory  program. 
However,  requirements  of  section  501 
and  enforcement  provisions  In  the  legis- 
lation give  sufficient  tools  to  accomplish 
a  tough  and  coordinated  enforcement 
program  on  the  Fed«al  level.  There  was 
no  intention  in  the  committee  bill  to 
alter  the  relative  powers  of  the  Federal 
(jovemment.  State  and  local  government, 
and  airport  operator,  over  the  control  of 
aircraft  noise.  This  amendment  would 
also  retain  the  ssune  powers  for  all 
parties. 

An  additional  sentence  is  added  to  sec- 
tloD  507  to  clarify  the  relationship  of 
part  A  to  the  rest  of  the  bill.  Noise  emis- 
sions standards  are  tied  into  certain 
other  parts  of  the  bUl,  as  specifically 
cross-referenced.  However,  authority  to 
establish  aircraft  noise  emissions  stand- 
ards is  contained  in  part  A  of  title  V 
only. 

With  the  acceptance  of  these  changes, 
we  in  no  way  dilute  the  strength  of  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee,  rather  the  bill  Is  Improved 
by  clarifying  the  process  by  which  noise 
emission  standards  will  be  established.  In 
addition,  we  have  assured  that  EPA's 
role  as  lead  agency  in  setting  health 
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levels  on  aircraft  emissions  wttl  not  be 
stalemated.  At  the  same  time  we  oon- 
thnie  to  accept  the  advtBabillty  of  and 
oeeesslty  for  a  two-ftrid  FAA  veto  on 
grounds  of  techxtologleal  availability  and 
safety. 

Several  SenBtora  addressed  the  Chair. 
•  -nie  PRESIDINO  OPWCER.  The  Sen- 
ctor  from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentary  inqiflhy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICBR.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Have  the  amendments 
been  offered,  and  are  they  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  pending  en  Idoc. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  ttie  Senator  yidd 
to  me  for  a  question  on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  BROOEiE.  I  believe  I  hare  the 
floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Who  3^elds  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  prepared  to  yldd 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  some 
tls^ie  on  the  bill,  but  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  wants  to  speak  of 
these  amendments  \SbaX  have  already 
been  offered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yidding. 

My  question,  Mr.  President,  relates 
to  section  501(c).  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  section  501(c)  conveys  no  new 
authority  on  any  Federal  agency  to  regu- 
late or  control  the  air  transportation 
system  of  the  Uhited  States.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  that  Is  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNET.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  With  further  reference 
to  section  501(c).  is  this  provision  in 
subsection  (c)  intended  to  encourage 
citizens  to  file  suits  of  harassment 
against  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  air 
commerce,  in  which  the  citizens  seek  to 
disrupt  the  air  transportation  system 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Absolutely  not.  There 
Is  no  desire  at  all  on  the  peirt  of  the 
committee  or  on  the  part  of  the  propo- 
nent of  these  amendments  to  disrupt  air 
commerce  through  harassment-type 
salts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  section  501  (c)  adds 
no  new  authority  to  the  mandate  given 
to  any  agency  with  regulatory  author- 
ity over  air  commerce,  aircraft  or  air- 
port operations,  or  aircraft  emissions. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  tmiendments. 
Do  the  Senators  sridd  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  the  time  in  oppodtion  to  the 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOQOe.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bUl  a  few  questions  con- 
cemlBg  the  impact  of  this  proposal 

Mr.  BOOOe.  I  yield  tbe  Senator  what- 
nor  tioBe  tiaiiMdfi. 


Ifr.  STEVENS.  Am  X  understand  t&e 
coopranlse  wc^ked  out  here.  XPA  wiH 
boQd  up  a  force  of  experts  to  deal  with 
the  safety  aspects  of  aviation.  Does  It 
deexease  the  authoritgrotf  the  FAA  In  any 
wty.  hi  terms  of  tiie  people  who  now 
have  the  expertise  and  an  dealing  irtth 
the  safety  aspects  of  avlattan  in  this 
country?      

B4r.  TUNNEY.  Wo. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  i^ad  to  bear  that 
W\»  had  great  concern  about  tluit  in  tbe 
Commerce  Committee,  as  I  think  the 
dSstingulshed  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee has  reported. 

I  am  f eatfUl  as  to  the  ultimate  result 
of  what  we  are  doing  with  regard  to  EPA 
generally.  It  seems  that  in  almost  every 
voMioc  bin  this  year,  we  have  givm  SPA 
a  Ocenae  to  substantially  expand  and 
threaten  the  expertise  of  other  agencies. 
They,  as  I  understand  It,  will  not  pro- 
mulgate the  regulations  dealing  with 
safety  or  with  flnanrlal  aspects;  those 
wIU  originate  with  the  FAA? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct  Now.  of 
course,  EPA  Is  gi^ng  to  be  promulgating 
regulations  over  aircraft  ndse  ffnisdnn 
levels,  which.  wlU  have  an  Impact  on 
safety,  and  what  we  have  done  in  this 
bill  Is  given  to  the  FAA  a  veto  power 
over  any  such  regulatjaas. 

In  other  words,  the  regulations  that 
c(xne  out  governing  noise  emisdrm  levels 
(tf  aircraft  are  going  to  have  to  be  con- 
sistent with  what  the  FAA  considers  to 
be  the  highest  degree  oA  safety. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  shall  not  speak  to 
this  at  length,  because  I  understand  the 
time  situatUai  of  Congress  and  the  hard 
work  that  our  committee  staff  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
have  done  to  try  to  work  out  t^e  matter. 
But  I  am  still  feaful  that  the  result  will 
be  that  EPA  will  have  a  Uttle  FAA  under 
its  wings,  and  will  start  writing  the  reg- 
ulations and  sending  them  over  to  FAA 
to  check  them,  and  they  will  be  permitted 
to  exercise  their  veto  if  the  regulations 
affect  the  financial  and  safety  aspects  of 
aviation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  EPA  should  ex- 
pand itself  to  the  positltm  where  it  is  an 
action  agency.  As  I  understood,  they  are 
a  standards  agency,  and  it  seems  to  me 
they  should  have  taken  the  regulations 
from  the  FAA  in  any  area  where  they 
affect  safety  or  financial  aspects  of  avia- 
tion.     

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  effect,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  take  the  FAA  standards  whsaa. 
it  cones  to  safety  and  technological 
availability,  factoring  in  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the- 
Senator  from  Delaware  yidds  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  B0G06.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PBESIDDta  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHxs) .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yieldeii  back,  the  (luestioa  if  on 
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agreeing  to  the  amendments,  en  blac.  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROC»CE.  Mr.  President  I  send 
an  amendment  to  th^  desk  on  behalf  of 
Soiator  Mrnaax  and  myself  and  aA.  for 
its  Immediate  condderation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wQl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readipg 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BaooKx's  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oa  page  90,  b«t  nwnn  Unaa  23  uid  24,  InsArt 
tho  following : 

"(d)  Begnlatlons  shall  b«  promulgated  \m- 
der  this  section  which  require  that,  effective 
not  later  than  January  1,  1S7B,  all  aubeonic 
traiuport  category  aircraft  and  sabaoolo 
turbojet  alrczmft,  except  alrcnft  owoed  or 
operated  by  aay  mUltary  agency,  eta*Il  op- 
erate In.  ooBipllaaioe  wttk  eUker — 

"(1)  the  maximum  aolae  level  rtandardi 
specified  for  new  subaonlc  jet  aircraft  la 
Appendix  C  of  Part  30  of  the  ^deral  Avla- 
tloR  Regulatlona  aa  In  effect  on  SepteaUaer  1, 
1973:  or 

"(2)  the  best  attainable  noiae  level  la  ac- 
oorttaoae  with  the  criteria  eetahUihert  ta  aul>- 
section  (b)  (1). 
wUcbever  Is  the  lower  level: 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yidds  time? 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  I  yldd  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Preddent  aircraft  engine  noise  is 
a  serious  environmental  hazard  affect- 
ing the  Qvee  of  mfflions  of  Americans. 

From  Inglewood,  Calif.,  and  Oak  lAwn. 
Bi.,  to  East  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Queens 
N.Y.,  and  even  to  1000  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue in  Washington,  D.C.,  our  citizens  are 
subjected  to  a  regular  bombardment  of 
noiae  from  over -flying  aircraft. 

The  increasing  size  and  power  ot  the 
196(rs  generation  at  Jet  aircraft  first 
elevated  aircraft  noise  to  a  primary  na- 
tional problem.  Yet,  despite  countless 
congreeslonal  hearings,  agency  and  in- 
dustry studies,  and  eltbaen  protests,  there 
has  been  dlstressln^y  Uttle  aircraft  noise 
reduction. 

The  airlines  argue  that  the  traveling 
public  demands  swift  aircraft.  The  first 
generation  of  jet  aircraft  was  built  wltli 
this  need  in  view.  Tbj^  airUnes  contend 
that  decreasing  the  noise  from  this  fleet 
would  be  too  great  a  cost  burden  for 
them  or  thdr  passengers  to  shoulder. 
This  argument,  togetiier  with  the  daim 
that  the  technology  was  not  yet  available, 
governed  our  policy  during  the  1990*8. 

Over  and  against  these  arguments, 
however,  are  the  benefits  of  quieter  Jet 
engine.  Most  obvloualy,  of  course,  alnxxt 
neighbors  would  no  longer  suffer  etther 
the  phsrslcal  or  mental  torture  of  Jet 
noise.  But  there  would  be  cost  baiefits  ae 
well.  For  example,  less  high-priced,  land 
would  have  to  be  bought  by  airport  au- 
thorities as  a  buff»  between  the  air- 
port and  tiu  neighboring  community. 

Ttkatn  would  be  less  need  to  sound- 
proof surrounding  schools,  bustneaaaa 
ftj^fi  hnmpi    And,  perhafka  most  Ic^por- 
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tjiUy,  residential  property  values  in 
tlieae  areas  would  be  significantly  en- 
hinced. 

ReBcarch  on  the  development  of  qulet- 
e '  engines  has  been  In  progress  for  sev- 
e  al  years.  Within  the  Government,  the 
□  ost  significant  programs  have  been  co- 
0  xUnated  by  NASA  zad  the  Department 

0  '  Transportation.  DOT,  which  Includes 
tie  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
vltMn  Its  organlzatlan,  has  conducted 
programs  to  modify  aircraft  fflght  and 
1)  ndtng  patterns  in  order  to  expose  the 
p  anes  as  little  as  possible  to  inhabited 
a  -eaa.  Also,  it  has  authorized  experi- 
ments with  various  forms  of  acoustical 
t  'eatment  of  the  engines.  But  although 
tie  Congress  gave  PAA  the  power  to 
r  sgulate  aircraft  noise  in  1968,  It  regret- 
t  ibly  has  not  yet  laed  that  power  to  re- 
qiiire  a  reduction  In  noise  among  the 
e  dating  fleet. 

lifore  recently,  the  NASA  Ofltee  of 
i  ATonautics  and  Space  Technology  has 
i  litlated  work  oq  a  program  to  replace 
tie  front  fan  of  jet  aircraft;  It  Is  estl- 
riated   that  the  resoltli  g  decrease  in 

1  oise  would  be  at  least  75  percent.  Ear- 
1  er  this  year,  the  CcHigress  appropriated 
i  29  i^^THnn  for  continued  research  and 
( evdopment  of  this  important  project. 

In  mMtt^o",  several  of  the  major  aero- 

ipaee  campaniee  as  well  as  the  airlines 

( hemselves  have  sponsored  studies  on  j«t 

iiolse  reduction.  Yet.  In  spite  of  all  this 

1  esearch,  there  has  been  painfully  little 

1  eduction  of  noise  from  the  1980's  gen- 

( ration  of  jet  aircraft.  There  are  en- 

I  ouraglng  signs  that  the  new  generation 

I  if  aircraft,  the  747"s,  the  DC-IO*s,  and 

he  L-lOU's,  will  have  significantly  low- 

ir  noise  levels.  But  this  new  technology 

las  not  been  applied  to  the  1960'8  gen- 

iration  of  aircraft,  which  will  be  with  us 

or  many  years  to  come. 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  policy — 
Hcecutive,  judicial,  as  well  as  leglsla- 
Ive — has  preempted  local  or  State  ac- 
lon  to  regulate  aircraft  noise  through 
(uch  means  as  establishing  municipal 
lolse  levels  or  local  landing  pattern  reg- 
ilations.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
lot  continue  an  essentially  hands-off 
jolicy  with  respect  to  demands  for  reg- 
ilation  of  £urcraXt  notse,  and  at  the  same 
:ime  deny  other  governmental  author- 
ities the  right  to  adopt  their  own  policies. 
Clearly,  it  is  long  past  time  when  Con- 
jress  should  lead  the  way  off  of  this 
treadmill,  and  enact  the  appropriate  and 
necessary  legislation,  to  relieve  millions 
3f  citizens  across  the  Nation  of  this  seri- 
ous nc^Lse  problem. 

Many  Senators  have  argued  that  the 
solution  of  thit  problem  Is  essentially  a 
sureaucratlc  one :  who  will  administer  the 
program  for  the  Government.  But  I  be- 
lieve a  more  important  question  must  still 
be  res<^ed:  namely,  what  will  the  pro- 
gram be?  Simply  to  shift  some  or  all  re- 
sponsibility from  one  agency  to  another 
will  not  necessarily  do  anything  more 
than  erea^  another  layer  of  personnel 
familiar  with  the  problem.  But,  if  Con- 
gress establishes  a  goal  that  can  be 
achieved,  then  we  can  reasonably  expect 
that  any  agency  designated  to  admiiUster 
and  enforce  that  goal  will  meet  the  con- 
greeetonal  intent. 

Am  a  minimum  goal.  Congress  should 
require  that  all  commercial  jet  aircraft. 


except  those  owned  or  operated  by  a  mili- 
tary agency,  shall  operate  by  January  1, 
1078.  In  compliance  with  maximum  Fed- 
eral noise  regulations.  The  specific  stand- 
ards would  be  those  set  forth  In  s^ipendiz 
C  of  part  36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Rag- 
u]fttHnipg  In  effect  on  September  1,  1972. 
This  so-called  part  36  noise  level  waa 
established  by  the  FAA  in  1969  as  the 
"technologically  practicable"  and  "eco- 
nomically reasonable"  limits  of  aircraft 
noise  reduction  technology.  Regrettably, 
however,  the  setting  of  this  regulation 
has  had  little  noticeable  or  real  effect  on 
the  current  level  of  aircraft  noise. 

It  Is  true  that  the  so-called  part  36 
regulations  have  been  met  by  the  new 
wide-bodied  passenger  jets.  However, 
available  projections  show  that  the  num- 
bers 727,  737,  and  DC-9  jet  airplanes  wlH 
Increase  during  the  next  decade,  until 
there  will  be  more  than  1,200  of  these 
planes  operating  on  U.S.  certificated 
scheduled  airlines  in  1980.  as  compared  to 
fewer  than  1,100  from  these  groups  at  the 
current  time.  Each  of  these  planes  ex- 
ceeds by  a  considerable  margin  in  the  ap- 
plicable part  36  standard. 

This  situation  can  be  changed.  The 
Joint  DOT  NASA  Noise  Abatement  Of- 
fice has  been  conducting  extensive  re- 
search and  development  on  programs  to 
reduce  the  noise  In  these  and  the  other 
noisy  jet  aircraft  now  flying.  Charts  and 
projections  have  been  made  readily  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  Congress  which 
show  that  these  agencies  are  now  close  to 
developing  the  technology  needed  to  ret- 
rofit these  jets,  either  by  means  or  ac- 
coustical  treatment  or  through  the  re- 
placement of  their  front  fans. 

They  anticipate  ground  tests  for  some 
types  of  aircraft  by  the  end  of  1972,  and 
ground  and  flight  tests  for  most  of  the 
remaining  aircraft  by  the  end  of  1973. 
The  charts  prepared  by  the  Noise  Abate- 
ment Office  also  project  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  during  the  early  part  of 
next  year,  and  the  issuance  of  rules  in 
1974  requiring  the  retrofitting.  First  de- 
liveries of  the  quieter  airplanes  should 
be  in  1975,  and  the  targeted  completion 
date  for  all  retrofitting  is  1979. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  these  projections 
are  well  known  to  many  knowledgeable 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  air- 
craft commtmity  itself.  In  fact,  the  presi- 
dent of  American  Airlines,  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  TtJirrfET  reprinted  in  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee's  report  on  the 
pending  legislation,  stated  that: 

Tbe  earliest  achleveable  date  (to  modify 
alromft  now  In  semce  to  meet  FAR  36  speclft- 
oatloiis)  In  our  opinion  Is  January  I,  1978. 

So.  quite  Clearly,  the  Federal  projec- 
tions are  attainable  and.  more  Ukely,  rep- 
resent conservative  estimates. 

I  believe  that  these  projections  should 
become  a  national  commitment.  The  air- 
craft noise  reduction  program  has  re- 
ceived more  than  enough  preliminary 
study  and  planning.  It  Is  a  program  that 
I  believe  is  a  realistic  national  goal.  In 
fact,  as  is  Indicated  by  the  plans  which  I 
earlier  described,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  already  an  accepted 
program  of  the  Joint  DOT /NASA  Noise 
Abatement  Ofllce. 

Tljus.  t6  mandate  a  January  1.  1978 
date  for  all  nonmllitary  commercial  Jet 


aircraft  to  meet  the  part  36  '^•M^ne  la 
not  radical  or  unrealistic.  In  fact,  it  U 
well  within  our  graap,  and  Congress 
would  be  deUnquent  IX  we  did  not  do 
everythlixg  poMlhle  to  insure  tbat  ttie 
goal  Is  reached. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  would 
grant  the  administrator  of  the  alrcntft 
noise  abatement  program,  as  well  as  the 
airlines  themselves,  flexibility  as  to  the 
means  of  meeting  the  maximum  noise 
levels  of  part  36.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  best  use  of  available  financial  re- 
sources, technology,  and  safety  factors  as 
indicated  in  both  the  original  Senate  and 
House  sections  on  the  administration  of 
Federal  aircraft  noise  regulations.  Thus, 
any  of  a  number  of  alternatives  Including 
retirement  of  certain  aircraft  can  be 
chosen  to  meet  the  criteria  in  this 
amendment  by  1978. 

Anally,  there  is  one  remaining  but 
vitally  important  issue  that  must  be  re- 
solved before  aircraft  noise  abatement 
can  become  a  reality.  There  must  be  a 
means  of  paying  for  the  program.  Al- 
ready, several  proposals  have  been  inxt 
forward,  including  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  CRAirsToif  and  mysdl  requiring 
limited  Federal  assistance  to  finance 
retrofitting.  Furthermore,  the  admini- 
stration is  In  the  midst  of  its  own  study 
to  determine  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  financing  a  retrofittizig  program. 
Therefore.  It  is  my  intention  to  Introduce 
a  second  amendment,  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  amendment,  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  report  to  Congress  by  July  1.  1973.  his 
recommendations  for  financing  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  pending  legislation  provides  a 
logical  and  appropriate  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  place  Itself  on  record  in 
support  of  an  environmental  goal  for 
which  there  is  a  demonstrable  need.  It  is 
a  goal  which  Is  achievable,  and  toward 
which  the  administration  itself  is  now 
striving.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  a  clear  slipial  that  the  Senate 
intends  to  act  responsibly  in  meeting 
America's  noise  problems.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  amendment  I  think 
points  out  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  concern  in  the  reduction  of 
noise,  would  withdraw  his  amendment, 
and  perhaps  next  year  this  could  be  the 
subject  of  legislation  by  Congress. 

The  matter  has  been  studied  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Also,  hear- 
ings have  been  held  by  the  Committee  aa 
Commerce,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
Department  of  Transport^ion  is  also 
studying  the  matter.  In  our  bill,  in  sec- 
tion 501.  we  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  retrofit. 

Although  we  do  not  have  a  timetable, 
the  very  fact  that  we  have  set  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  noise  emis- 
sioci  levels  neceeeary  and  adequate  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  wellaie  In- 
dicates that  the  only  way  these  levels  are 
going  to  be  achieved  Is  if  there  is  retrofit 
or  retirement  of  noisy  aircraft.  Bven  so, 
we  did  not  set  out  a  definite  time  in  the 
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bill,  because  it  was  felt  that  not  enou^ 
Information  had  been  developed  so  that 
we  could  set  a  spedflc  target  date. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  language 
of  the  bill  in  section  501.  which  requires 
that  standards  be  set  by  EPA.  with  the 
FAA  veto  over  safety  and  technological 
availability,  and  with  the  provisions  in 
section  502  whereby  EPA  must  study  the 
adequacy  of  noise  «nlsslon  standards  on 
new  and  existing  aircraft,  together  with 
ncommendatlons  on  the  retrofit  and 
phase  out  all  existing  aircraft,  we  will 
be  in  a  better  position  next  year  to  set  a 
timetable  for  retrofit  or  retirement  than 
we  are  this  year. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  tremen- 
dous problem  the  Senator  has  at  Logan 
Airport  because  I,  having  gone  to  school 
at  one  point  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
spmt  a  good  deal  of  time  in  that  area  in 
my  yoimger  years.  Particularly  in  South 
Boston  there  are  terrible  problems. 
Clecu-ly  we  do  need  a  retroschedule  mr 
retirement  schedule;  but  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  better  to  wait  until  next  year 
when  we  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
studies  that  will  be  done,  as  mandated 
by  this  legislation  and  of  the  studies  on- 
going by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Then  we  would  know  precisely '^R^iat 
we  are  doing,  and  also  so  that  we  woruld 
have  developed  a  mechanism  to  finance 
retrofit  at  the  time  that  we  require  It. 

On  this  last  point,  I  feel  that  the  sub- 
ject of  financing  retrofit  is  one  which 
all  of  us  have  to  be  concerned  with,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  Intention  of  any  of 
us  to  bankrupt  the  airilne  Industry.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  de- 
stroy the  health  and  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens who  live  adjacent  to  airports. 

I  might  add  a  final  point  which  is  that 
I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  person- 
ally of  a  retrofit  or  retirement  schedule; 
hopefully,  next  year  we  will  be  able  to 
establish  such  a  schedule.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  could  have  a  retrofit  or  retire- 
ment schedule,  it  would  provide  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  new  jobs  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  This  nice  side  boiefit 
will  require  people  to  build  the  systems 
for  retrofitting,  and  In  the  case  of  some 
of  the  older  aircraft  which  woidd  llk^ 
be  retired  rather  than  retrofitted.  It  will 
help  the  airframe  manufactxuers  as  weU. 
So  that  I  think  everyone  will  benefit  by  a 
retrofit  or  retlranent  schedtile. 

At  this  point  in  time,  however.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts could  find  his  way  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  today  with  the  reoognitlon 
that  he  has  demonstrated  great  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  that  he  will  be 
demonstrating  this  leadership  next  year 
when  this  matter  comes  up  before  the 
Sttiftte  stffftizii 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  numager  of  the  bill.  I 
have  been  much  concerned,  as  has  he, 
about  the  aircraft  noise  abatement  prob- 
lem. Several  years  ago,  I  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  program  for  retraflttlng,  be- 
cause I  believed  we  all  imderstand  that 
we  will  not  get  rid  of  the  existing  fieet 
overnight.  It  will  take  some  time.  Retro- 
fitting represents  an  Investment  of  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Although  I 


have  been  encouraged  by  what  we  have 
done  with  the  new  "wlde-bodled"  jrts, 
nevertheless,  we  must  be  oonoemed  with 
the  exoeeslve  noise  from  the  great  ma- 
Jortl7  of  aircraft  fliylng  today  over  the 
United  States. 

I  recall  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  went  to  school  in  Cam- 
bridge when  he  was  In  Massachusetts 
and  I  can  assure  him  that  the  pec^le  of 
Cambridge  do  not  suffer  as  mtich  as  do 
those  of  South  Boston,  East  Boston,  Re- 
vere, and  Winthrop  and  other  surround- 
ing tovms  where  one  literally  cannot 
sleep  at  night.  When  the  planes  take  off 
and  land,  it  sounds  like  they  are  coming 
Into  your  own  house.  The  value  of  these 
residential  properties  has  decreased.  And 
this  phenomenon  has  taken  place  not 
only  in  towns  surrounding  Logan  Airport 
but  at  other  airports  across  the  country. 

There  1b  also  a  health  problem  and  a 
psydiologlcal  problem  affbctlng  the 
children  who  live  close  to  airports.  Of 
course  the  economic  costs  of  noisy  air- 
planes has  already  been  discussed. 

I  believe  the  financing  program  and 
the  official  commitment  to  retrofitting 
are  matters  that  can  be  resolved  sepa- 
rately. What  I  hope  can  be  achieved 
through  the  useful  discussion  of  this 
amendment  is  to  get  the  Soiate  on  rec- 
ord as  making  a  commitment  to  retro- 
fitting by  a  time  certain.  I  think  that 
that  time  certain  is  not  next  year  or  the 
year  after  because  as  a  practical  matter 
it  Just  caxmot  be  done.  We  know  that 
But  I  do  believe,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues agree,  that  1078  Is  a  realis- 
tic and  attainable  target. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  air- 
lines. I  know  retrofitting  will  be  costly, 
but  as  I  have  indicated,  even  one  of  the 
airlines  agrees  that  1978  is  an  su^eve- 
able  goal. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  this  matter. 
I  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
Senator  from  California's  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  program.  I  am  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  he  will  hold 
early  hearings  next  year.  The  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogos)  has  made  a 
similar  commitment  that  we  will  have 
hearings  and  see  if  we  cannot  move  to 
making  it  certain  that  by  1978,  tdl 
U.S.  aircraft  which  do  not  sdready 
meet  Federal  noise  abatement  limits, 
will  be  retrofitted.  At  least  the  American 
people  will  know  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's plans  for  enforcing  aircraft  noise 
limitations.  And  they  are  clearly  entitled 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  when  they 
can  expect  that  this  will  be  done.  Instead 
of  people  repeatedly  sa>'ing  to  them, 
"weU,  it  is  ccuning,  it  is  coming." 

With  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  California  cmd  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  we  will  have  early  hear- 
ings next  year  on  this  matter,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  California  wUl  con- 
sider making  a  commitment  for  a  time 
certain  for  retrofitting.  I  would  certainly 
agree  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  should  like  to  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Mssna- 
chusetts  for  doing  that.  He  has  per- 


formed a  very  valuable  service  by  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
S«iate.  When  such  a  matter  is  brought 
up  solely  before  a  Senate  committee,  it 
does  not  get  the  public  attention  that  It 
has  gotten  today  on  the  Senate  floor.  He 
has  performed  a  valuable  service  by 
pointing  out  that  there  has  to  be  a  time 
definite  for  retrofit  or  retirement  of  noisy 
aircraft.  I  think  there  should  be.  too. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  that  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
American  Airlines  dated  September  15, 
1972,  which  is  included  in  the  appendix 
to  the  committee  report  on  the  bill, 
stated  that — 

The  earliest  achteyable  date  for  reqntrtng 
all  aircraft  to  meet  the  106  BPNdB  standard 
in  PAR  36  In  our  opinion  1b  January  1.  1978. 

This  was  an  opinion  not  generally 
shared  by  other  members  of  the  airline 
industry'  and  other  aerospace  companies. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  this  is  a  realistic  goal? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
realistic  goal,  and  that  we  should  be 
pointing  to  it  next  year  when  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  some  of 
the  studies.  Then  I  would  be  most  en- 
thusiastic to  join  the  Senator  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  bill,  a  retrofitting  bill, 
assuming  that  the  studies  demonstrate 
that  by  1078  we  can,  in  fact,  as  we  push 
technology,  achieve  a  full  retrofitting 
schedule   or   a   retirement  schedule. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  oolleague 
from  California  very  much. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusets  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  lead- 
ership and  for  his  suctions  in  regard  to 
the  retrofitting  program.  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Taianrr)  in  giving  assurance  that  cer- 
tainly the  committee  will  give  every  con- 
sideration to  this,  and  will  hold  hearings. 

I  agree  100  percent  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  this  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  I  brtieve  that  progress 
will  be  made  on  it  and  vre  will  accomplish 
our  objective,  under  the  leadership  and 
the  understanding  and  the  drive  which 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  to  put  this  through.  He  is  to 
be  commended. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  more  assurance  than  I  need  from 
my  good  friends  from  Delaware  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  that 
understanding,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  withdraws  his  amendment,  I 
ask  imanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RccoKo  one  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  sent  and  the  answers  I  have 
received  from  the  various  airline  com- 
panies, engine  and  airframe  manufac- 
turers, and  Federal  agencies.  It  appears 
as  an  appendix  to  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  ohjection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 
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lUsponMs  to  letter  from  Senator  Tvtmxr 

coooemlng  establlxbinent  of  a  mandatory 

8Clie<lrUe  for  achieving  re«lnctlon«  In  alr- 

anSt  nolae  erolaaloiu) 
>rt«r  from  Senator  Tunney  to  iBhioh  the 
foUawinf  ore  retpoTttn 

SaPTsmxB  8.  1973. 
ICr.  Joaw  H.  Seuutthi. 

idmttttaUator,  reOeral  Avtation  AdvUnUtra- 
tUM,  Department  of  Tranrportation,  40C 
Swentii.  Street  NW.,  WatJUngton,  D.C. 

OsAa  AouiNisTK&TOB  SHAyTVB:  As  70U  Icnow, 
tbm  Senate  Public  WorkB  Committee  has  been 
narking  up  a  noise  pollution  oontrol  act  (S. 
taa)  wWcn  I  introduced  with  Senator  l«u»- 
cle  In  BCarcb.  1972. 

In  the  context  of  provlelons  respecting 
xmtrol  of  aircraft  nolae,  it  baa  been  eug- 
(eated  tbat  a  retrofit  aobedule  be  establlatxed 
n  tlie  leglalatlon.  In  order  to  meet  the  dead" 
Inee,  aircraft  which  could  not  be  retrofitted 
leonomlcally  could  be  retired  and  replaced  by 
ibe  new  generation  of  quieter  aircraft  al- 
romtly  under  oonatruction. 

Suggeated  language  to  be  added  to  S.  3843 
vould  provide  that  no  aircraft  could  land  at 
ns.  airports  after  January  1,  1976,  unlees 
luch  aircraft  complied  with  the  maxlmtim 
noise  level  standards  In  Appendix  C  of  Part 
Ut  of  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  (I.e.. 
LOe  BpndB).  New  aircraft  types  manufac- 
tured after  date  of  enactment  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  best  available  technology,  or, 
%t  a  minimum,  a  noise  level  15  BpndB  lower 
than  the  Part  30  standard  by  January  1,  1975. 
Additionally,  the  KPA  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  Identify  further  noise  reduc- 
tions which  would  be  contemplated  there- 
after. 

Beoanae  of  tbe  prsw  of  Commlttae  bualneas 
uod  the  short  time  left  In  this  seaalon  of 
Congrev.  I  am  writing  to  solicit  your  views 
on  this  subject  which,  I  am  aware,  has  been 
discussed  In  the  context  of  previous  legisla- 
tion and  subjected  to  considerable  study  in 
Che  Industry  and  Administrative  agendee. 

Specifically.  I  hope  you  will  addre—  your- 
self to  tbe  current  state  of  technology  re- 
^Motlng  retrofit  (and  will  consider  new  front 
ran  treatment  in  addition  to  naowlle  treat- 
ment) ,  coeta  of  retrofit  or  retirement  and  re- 
placement and  suggestions  as  to  which  pro- 
cedure might  be  more  appropriate  icx  cer- 
tain types  of  aircraft,  neoeeaary  lead  tlmee, 
alternative  specific  language  which  oould  be 
maartad  In  tbe  legislation. 

If  I  could  receive  yoxir  comments  by  Blon- 
day,  September  18,  I  would  be  In  a  posttlcm 
to  advise  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  of 
your  views.  I  recognize  that  you  are  not  given 
much  time  in  which  to  respond,  but  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  cooperate  with  us. 
Correspondence  should  be  brotigbt  to  the  at- 
cenUon  of  Mra.  Jane  Frank,  my  legislative 
assistant. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter.  The  Public  Works  Committee 
will  meet  on  Tueeday.  September  19.  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  report  tbe 
bill  to  the  Senate  fioor  at  that  time. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  V.  Tuifwai, 

VS.  Senator. 

Aarota  OraabToas  Ouunuil 

IirraaiTanoifAi..  Ixc., 

SeptemlMT  14.  1972. 

Hon.  JOBV  V.  TUItMXT, 

UJ.  Senate, 
Waaliinirton,  DC 

ZM^a  Bmazoa  Tuawat :  Thank  you  for  tbe 
opportanlty  to  comment  on  your  propoaal 
that  tba  Noise  FoUutlon  Control  Act  (S.  3843) 
IncIudM  language  which  calls  for  either  the 
retrofitting  or  retirement  of  noisy  aircraft 
that  do  not  meet  FAB  36  maximum  nolae  re- 
quirements by  January  1.  1976.  Tour  propo- 
sal also  specifies  that  new  aircraft  typee  man- 


ufactured after  tbe  date  of  enactment  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  beet  available  tech- 
nology or,  at  a  minimum,  a  noise  level  16 
BPNdB  low«r  tban  tbe  Part  36  standard  by 
January  1,  1976.  Airport  operators  believe 
this  la  an  excellent  approach.  We  have  long 
recognized  that  aircraft  noise  pollution  oon- 
stltutaa  a  primary  ooi>atralnt  upon  tbe  \J&. 
aviation  system. 

The  proposal  to  Include  a  specific  date  at 
which  time  all  aircraft  must  meet  or  better 
tbe  noise  levels  of  FAB  Part  30  1>  an  abso- 
lutrty  essential  component  of  any  nolae 
abatement  plan.  Progress  in  nolae  reduction 
wUl  be  made  only  if  specific  future  goals  are 
set  now,  and  adhered  to  by  thoee  Federal 
agencies  charged  wltb  tbe  responsibility  of 
reducing  aircraft  noise. 

Although  the  NASA  and  Bohr  studies  of 
1969  and  1970  clearly  indicated  that  technol- 
ogy existed  to  retrofit  existing  aircraft,  tbe 
FAA  began  another  oomprehenalve  study  re- 
garding retrofit.  These  studies  are  nearlng 
completion.  A  filgbt  teet  of  the  retrofitted 
737  will  take  place  this  fall  with  a  final  re- 
port due  In  tbe  first  quarter  of  1973.  A  flight 
test  of  a  retrofitted  707  will  take  place  during 
the  summer  of  1973  with  a  final  report  due 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973.  Contracts  have 
been  awarded  for  studies  of  the  DC-8  and 
OC-4  with  their  completion  datea  scheduled 
for  late   1973.  A  contract  for  the  study  of 
retrofitting  tbe  737  will  be  awarded  this  fall 
with  tbe  completion  date  as  yet  undecided. 
Preliminary  test  results  from  the  above  stud- 
ies,  that   la  static  ground  tests  and  other 
acoustical  data,   indicated   that   it   Is  tech- 
aologlcally    poeslble    to    retrofit    aircraft    to 
meet   FAB   Part   36.   These  studies   stron^y 
support  your  proposed  additions  to  S.  3843. 
While  it  la  clear  that  the  technology  exists 
to  mandate  retrofit,  tbe  decision  to  either  re- 
trofit or  retire  should  be  left  to  the  individual 
airlines.    Tbe    language    that    Is    suggested 
would  permit  the  owner  of  the  silrcraft  to 
consider  any  option,  that  Is,  retrofit,  retire- 
ment or  other  conforming  use.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  airlines  can  be  burdened 
with   the   costs  of  retrofit  or  retirement  to 
an  extent  that  would  seriously  impair  their 
financial  position.  It  Is  very  Important  that 
thU  country  have  a  financially  healthy  na- 
tional   air    transportation    system.    Several 
different  approaches  exist  for  providing  fi- 
nancial  assistance   to  an  aircraft   owner  If 
that  assistance  Is  needed  or  requested.  They 
include:   accelerated  tax  depreciation  bene- 
flta.  Federal   fvinding  and  loan  guarantees, 
or  a  small  Increase  In  passenger  ticket  and 
cargo  waybill  user  charges  for  the  short  pe- 
riod of  time  required  to  assist  In  financing 
the  above  options.  Another  economic  con- 
sideration which  must  be  considered  Is  the 
great  boost  that  a  decision  to  retrofit,  or  re- 
place noisy  aircraft,  would  give  to  the  sag- 
ging aerospace  industry.  We  believe  that  your 
second  concept  requiring  that  new  types  of 
aircraft  manufactvu-ed  after  January  1,  1976 
meet  either  the  best  available  technology  or. 
at  a  minimum,  a  nolae  level  16  EPNdB  lower 
than  Part  36  Is  a  laudable  goal. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  piroposal 
to  require  that  all  aircraft  after  January  1, 
1976  meet  FAB  Part  36  In  an  excellent  one. 
We  further  support  the  proposal  for  setting 
a  goal  of  reducing  tbe  noise  by  15  BPNdB 
within  three  years.  I  would  refer  you  to  our 
more  detailed  presentation  before  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  on 
April  13,  1972  at  which  time  we  discussed 
at  some  length  our  support  for  these  pro- 
poeals.  There  must  be  action  now  to  reduce 
aircraft  noise  pollution.  We  believe  that  tbe 
beat  way  to  accomplish  this  without  In- 
curring further  delays  Is  to  mandate  tbe 
agency  which  Is  conducting  Investigations 
and  studies  in  this  field  at  this  time  to  laaue 
such  regulations.  This  would  be  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Further  delays  In 
the  Implementation  of  aircraft  noise  regula- 


tions only   Increase   tbe   grave   threat  that 
noise  pollution  presently  poses  to  our  na- 
tional air  transportation  system. 
Sincerely, 

J.  DON&U>  RXILLT, 

Executive  Viae  Pretident. 

THk  Post  AnrHoaiTT  or 
Nkw  Yoax  AND  Nkw  JntsxT, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  18, 1672. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tdknit, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dkam  Sknatok  TtrNNxr;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  12,  ooncemlng  pro- 
posed changee  to  tbe  nolae  pollution  control 
bUl  (S.  3342) . 

We  believe  that  language  such  as  that  sug- 
gested In  your  third  paragraph  Is  essential 
if  the  new  bUl  is  to  result  in  timely  and 
effective  reduction  of  aircraft  noise.  The  best 
Information  available  to  us  indicates  that 
January  1,  1976  is  a  reasonable  target  date 
for  a  retrofit  program  if  action  Is  started 
now.  Of  critical  Importance,  however,  is  the 
development  of  a  financing  program  for  the 
capital  required  to  accomplish  retrofit.  With- 
out Federal  Government  leadership  in  this 
area,  I  am  afraid  that  retrofit  will  be 
jeopardized. 

The  suggested  limit  of  16  EPNdB  below 
FAB  Part  36  seems  excessive  for  the  present 
state  of  the  art.  The  Joint  DOT-NASA 
"CABO"  Study  Indicated  that  a  10  dB  reduc 
tlon  seemed  feasible  within  10  yaaia.  ^Ve  sug- 
gest that.  In  the  language  of  Part  88,  new  air- 
craft for  which  applioation  for  a  type  certUU 
cate  Is  submitted  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976,  be  required  to  meet  nolaa  isrels  •* 
least  10  EPNdB  lower  tban  those  of  present 
Part  36.  Only  by  early  action  of  this  sort 
can  tbe  public  be  assured  that  developing 
technology  will  be  applied  to  further  noise 
reduction  rather  tban  increased  payload  and 
range. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportiinlty  to  com« 
ment  on  these  aspects  of  S.  3342. 
Sincerely, 

Neal  B.  Montants. 

Crrr  or  San  Josx, 
San  Joae,  Calif.,  September  14,  1972. 
Hon.  John  V,  Tunnxt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SxNAToa  TcrNNXT:  Your  letter  of 
September  8,  1972  to  Donald  Bellly  of  Airport 
Operators  Council  International  relative  to 
S.  3842  has  come  to  my  attention.  I  enjoyed 
ovu-  meeting  at  Oakland  Airport  when  you 
met  with  BASSO  relaUve  to  oiir  Bay  Area 
Systems  Study.  I  feel  rather  strongly  on  the 
subject  and  would  like  to  comment  further. 
I  would  like  to  offer  you  a  summary  of  rec- 
ommendations, my  credentials,  and  discus- 
sion giving  reasons  for  the  recommendations. 
In  summary,  It  is  technologically  and  eco- 
nomlcailly  feasible  to  accomplish  these  rec- 
ommendations. It  Is  specifically  recomnxend- 
ed  that: 

1.  FAA  be  required  to  establish  a  retrofit 
triiat  fimd  with  the  monies  to  come  from  a 
national  enplanraoent  tax  levied  against  the 
air  passenger; 

3.  That  tbe  FAA  establish  a  formula  for 
paying  for  tbe  retrofit,  said  formula  to  con- 
sider cost  of  retrofit  and  tax  credits: 

3.  The  retrofit  program  be  as  follows: 

(a)  That  existing  aircraft  not  now  meet- 
ing FAB  36,  be  required  to  have  nacelle  retro- 
fits and  meet  FAB  36  by  January  1.  1976, 
with  funds  from  the  trust  fund; 

(b)  The  same  aircraft  be  required  to  re- 
engine  or  Incorporate  tbe  new  NACA  front 
fan  treatment  by  January  1,  1979,  with  funds 
from  tbe  trust  fimd; 

(c)  That  both  (a)  and  (b)  may  be  accom- 
plished by  January  1,  1976  if  desired  by  the 
air  carrier,  with  total  payment  to  come  from 
the  trust  fund  formula; 
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(d)  "Hiat  In  lieu  of  retrofit,  an  air  oarrlsr 
otay  choose  to  retire  existing  aircraft  from 
igrriee.  In  favw  of  purchasing  new,  qulrter 
ainraft,  and  that  in  eucb  cases,  tbe  equiva- 
lent of  retrofit  be  awarded  from  the  trust 
tund  to  the  air  carrier  toward  purchase  of 
tbe  isew  aircraft; 

4.  That  any  language  rrtatlve  to  new  alr- 
oaift  be  eiqpaiclt  to  include  new  aircraft,  re- 
nrdleas  of  country  of  manufacture. 

As  to  my  credentials,  I  graduated  from  tbe 
University  of  Oallfomla  at  Berkeley,  with  a 
B8  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  with 
%n  aeronautics  option.  I  am  a  registered  Pro- 
fessional Engineer  In  the  SUte  of  Oallfomla. 
I  served  four  years  as  a  naval  aviator,  flew 
airline  with  Pan  American,  spent  five  years 
as  an  experimental  test  pilot  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
(now  NASA)  and  North  American  Aviation, 
and  twenty-five  years  as  Airport  Manager.  I 
served  as  an  airport  representative  on  the 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Engineering  Board  ad 
hoc  study  advisory  oonunlttee  which  resulted 
in  the  Jotot  DOT/NASA  ctvU  aviation  B&D 
policy  recommendation.  I  have  kept  In  close 
contact  with  my  former  associates  at  NASA 
Mid  feel  I  have  fairly  good  knowledge  of  tbe 
state  of  the  art  of  reeearch  and  development. 

To  solve  the  problem,  we  ask  what  Is  tech- 
Dirtoglcally  and  economically  feasible.  The 
airlines  say  they  cannot  afford  to  retrofit  and 
tbey  cannot.  We  would  take  the  position  and 
state  that  aircraft  mtist  be  retrofitted  (In- 
cluding new  front  fan  treatment)  by  a  given 
date,  then  if  we  say  how  to  finance  It,  we  will 
have  the  solution.  The  NASA-QB  quiet  en- 
gine research  program  has  yielded  noise  re- 
ductions greater  than  anticipated  when  the 
contract  was  let.  We  know  that  noLse  can  be 
reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  what  It  Is 
now  and,  m  tbe  case  of  the  707  and  DC-8 
aircraft,  the  noise  footprint  under  the  90 
PNDB  contour  can  be  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent 47,600  acree  to  about  3,000  acree.  If  all 
air  carrier  aircraft  today  were  equipped  with 
this  new  generation  of  quiet  englnas,  I  be- 
lieve that  every  air  carrier  airport  In  the 
United  States  would  be  envlronmsntally  ac- 
ceptable from  a  noise  standpoint.  This  tban 
states  that  by  some  year,  say  1985,  we  will 
have  an  envlronmantally  acceptable  Indus- 
try. The  problem  Is,  then,  how  do  we  live  Txn- 
tU  that  time,  I  believe  that  a  strong,  firm  aet 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  such  as  you  are 
proposing,  Is  our  only  salvation. 

We  have  plotted  the  nolae  contours  for  tbe 
San  Joae  Municipal  Airport  and  have  deter- 
mined that  we  can  meet  State  of  California 
nolae  requirements,  and  have  no  residency 
Inside  the  66  CNEL  curve  by  purchasing 
houses  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Air- 
port, and  by  having  all  aircraft  eqtilpped 
with  the  new  generation  of  quieter  engines. 
Thus,  tbe  current  state  of  technology  has 
reached  the  plateaus  of  offering  known  solu- 
tions. With  continuing  research,  even  greater 
strides  can  be  made  for  the  future. 

If  your  bill  woxild  provide  tbs  means  of 
financing  retrofit,  then  it  might  offer  a 
clearer  method  of  solving  the  problem.  If  so- 
ciety has  to  pay  for  noise  reduction,  then  tbe 
user  should  be  given  the  opportimity  to  pay 
for  that  reduction.  A  passenger  head  charge 
of  say  $1.00  per  passenger  would  currently 
generate  some  175  Million  Dollars  annually. 
The  money  could  be  borrowed  agatast  this 
revenue  which  yields  1.76  Billion  Dollars.  I 
agree  with  Jamee  Carr  that  the  airllna  pas- 
senger should  be  given  the  chance  to  pay  to 
reduce  the  noise  and  thereby  improve  tbe 
environment. 

The  acoustically  treated  nacelle  and  tba 
new  treated  front  fan  installation  could  be 
financed  by  this  method  by  bavlng  tbe  FAA 
levy  an  enplanement  tax,  with  tbe  proceeds 
to  go  to  a  trust  fund  to  pay  for  tbe  retrofit. 
As  Jamee  Carr  has  pointed  out,  tbe  equlra- 
lent  of  tbe  retrofit  cost  could  be  given  to  an 
airline  If  a  noisy  aircraft  Is  retired,  and  n*w 
aircraft  meeting  new  noise  standards  is  pior- 


chased.  This  Is  an  econofnloal  and  not  a 
tecbnological  problem.  Tbla  alternative 
would  help  modernise  our  air  fleet  and 
would  stimulate  our  abr  frame  and  Miglne 
Industry. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  support  tba  addi- 
tion of  langiiaga  that  requlree  all  aircraft 
to  meet  Part  3«  by  January  1,  1976.  We  know 
bow  to  do  It  and  It  can  be  financed  by  a 
user  tax. 

I  think  there  might  be  some  problem  In 
requiring  retrofit  of  aircraft  manufactured 
after  date  o<  enaetmeixt  to  meet  tbe  noise 
level  ot  IS  BPNdB  by  1976.  I  would  suggest 
that  10  XPMdB  by  1976  would  be  more  re- 
alistic crlterU.  If  the  criteria  U  too  severe 
and  applies  only  to  new  types  of  alrcrafi;. 
It  might  tend  to  discourage  deelgn  and  de- 
velopment of  new  aircraft  unlees  some  pre- 
mitun  or  assistance  were  offered.  It  would  be 
more  economical  to  continue  to  manufac- 
ture the  same  aircraft.  I  suggest  that  the 
language  state  that  neto  aircraft  manufac- 
tured after  January  1,  1976  be  clarified  to 
include  aircraft,  regarrtlsei  of  ooimtry  of 
manufacture,  or  tbe  foreign  manufacturers 
would  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  United 
States  manufacturers. 

I  further  suggest  that  tbe  707  and  DO-8 
aircraft  can  be  reasonably  retrofitted  wltb 
aooustleaUy  treated  naeellee.  and  retiremsnt 
may  be  more  attractive  tban  subsequent  en- 
gine retrofit;  however,  tba*  would  be  tbe  air- 
line's declsiOQ.  The  B-737,  737  and  DO-« 
are  expected  to  be  wltb  us  well  Into  the 
1960*8.  I  suggest  that  tbe  naortle  retrofit  as 
you  propose  be  required  by  January  1,  1976 
and  that  tbe  new  NAOA  front  fan  be  required 
by  Jantiary  1.  1979.  with  tbe  airline  having 
tbe  option  ca  doing  both  by  Janiiary  1,  1976 
if  they  dealre,  wltb  payment  being  made  from 
tbe  new  trust  fund.  This  would  result  in  a 
mix  of  aircraft  that  by  1960  would  consist 
principally  of  a  re-engtoe  727,  787  and  DO-0, 
wide  body  jets  and  soma  new  aircraft  wltb 
tbe  new  generaUon  of  quiet  engisse.  The 
DO-8  and  707  wlU  probably  be  retired  In 
favor  of  tbe  new  aircraft  wltb  quieter  en- 
gines. This  would  reeult  in  a  poatttve  program 
that  would  stimulate  tbe  aircraft  industry 
and  would  give  the  general  public  which 
must  endure  tbe  noise  relief  wltb  pro- 
granuned  reduction  for  tbe  future.  The  uaer 
would  pay  tbe  tab  and  tbe  United  States 
would  set  tbe  pattern  for  tbe  rest  of  the 
world  to  follow.  The  rest  of  the  world  Is 
waiting  for  the  United  States  to  come  to 
grips  and  solve  the  noise  problem  before  they 
take  a  hard  stand.  This  has  come  to  light  at 
International  meetings  on  tbe  noise  problem. 
SpecUlo  reoocunendatlons  were  preeented 
at  tbe  start  of  tbe  letter  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  oOer  my  commenta  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

jAMxa  M.  Nxssnr, 

Airport  Manager. 

OXNXXAI.  Elzctkic  Co., 
West  Lynn,  Mass.,  September  14, 1972. 

Hon.   JORN    V.   TtTNNIT, 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attention  of:   Mrs.  Jane  Frank.  Legislative 
Assistant. 

DXAS  SXNATOB  TtTNNxr:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  September  8  ad- 
dreesed  to  Pred  J.  Borch  requesting  specific 
comments  on  tbe  current  state  of  engine 
noise  technology  with  respect  to  retrofit  of 
the  older  aircraft  types,  retirement  of  theee 
aircraft  and  their  replacement  by  the  new 
quieter  types,  the  approprlatenees  of 
tbe  FAB86  nolae  standard  for  all  aircraft 
landing  at  VB.  alrporta  after  January  1.  1976 
and  PAB36  mlntia  16  EPnL  for  new  aircraft 
types  by  January  1976.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  addrees  myself  to  tbe  specific  language  of 
your  Bill  but  rather  to  the  basic  Issues  raised 
in  your  letter. 

As  you  indicate  In  your  letter,  dllTerent 


approaches  to  the  noise  problem  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  different  claaees  of  aircraft 

I  believe  that  the  70TDC8  fleet  represenu 
tbe  greatest  problem  and  is  the  main  source 
of  complaints  (for  such  major  alrporta  as 
JFK  and  Los  Angelee).  The  first  attached 
noise  footprint  chart  illuatratee  tbla  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  aware  of  any  practical  way  to 
retrofit  their  current  engines  by  nacelle 
treatment  alone  to  achieve  FAB36  noise 
NASA  Is  now  financing  a  technology  program 
to  test  a  redesigned  fan  section  for  thesr 
engines  which  might  show  the  technical 
feaalbUlty  of  retrofitting  the  707/DC8  with 
these  quieter  engines  plus  new  nacelles  and 
revereers.  While  we  believe  that  It  might  be 
technically  possible  for  sixih  subetaniiallT 
modified  engines  and  nacelles  to  meet  PAfiSe 
we  believe  this  approach  will  prove  to  b«  a 
very  poor  Investment  for  the  industry  and 
the  Oovemment.  These  airplanes  are  already 
obsolete. 

A  much  better  and  proven  solution  to  the 
707/DC8  noise  problems  already  exlata  In  the 
DOlO/LlOll/  and  747  aeries  of  wide-body  jets. 
Theee  modem  aircraft,  incorporating  the 
latest  m  noise  reduction  and  smoke  reduc- 
tion technology  have  already  been  certified 
at  nolae  levels  below  FAB86.  The  aircraft 
typee  using  the  Oeneral  Electric  OF6  engine 
in  tbe  1971-1976  time  period  Including  the 
DClO-10,  DClO-30,  747-300,  and  ASOOB  have 
nolss  levels  ranging  from  3  to  7  EPnL  below 
FABS6  on  a  traded  basis.  TbU  la  a  huge  im- 
provement over  the  707/DO8,  aa  abown  in  the 
second  chart  attached,  and  U  muob  quieter 
than  is  poeslble  with  707 /D08  englnea  retro- 
fitted with  new  fane,  naeellee.  and  revereer* 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  much  more  aenslble 
for  the  Oovemment  to  find  ways  to  accelerate 
the  retirement  of  these  old  aircraft  In  tbe 
1973-1978  period  and  replace  them  wtth  tbe 
modem  quieter  aircraft  available. 

The  smaller  aircraft  sueb  as  the  727 /DC9 
737  can  be  approached  in  a  different  way  We 
beUeve  It  IB  poeslble  for  this  class  of  aircraft 
to  have  their  naeellee  modified  In  eudS  a  way 
that  FAB86  can  be  met  aiid  that  thetr  noise 
footprints  oould  be  reduced  with  proper  con- 
sideration <tf  taksoff  and  af>proaeb  aircraft 
operating  procedures  (suob  as  powsr  cutback 
and  3  segment  approasbes).  Wlwtbar  en- 
gine retrofit  of  tbe  existing  alreraft  flaet  la 
sensible  is  another  matter— particularly  If 
the  dominant  707 /DOS  noise  can  be  bandied 
by  replacement  with  available  quiet  wide- 
body  transports,  and  if  7*7/009/787  noise 
foo^^rlnt  areas  can  be  amrilorated  by  oper- 
ating prooeduree  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  retrofitting  of  the  727/ 
D09/737  fleet  wltb  their  existing  engines  re- 
built with  new  larger  fans  (development  of 
which  Is  now  funded  by  NAflA)  pita  new 
naeellee  and  reversers,  we  believe  that  this 
approach  will  also  prove  to  be  a  very  poor 
Investment  for  Its  Incremental  noise  Im- 
provement. Here  again,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  wlaer  and  more  effective  aolutlon  llee  in 
the  new  aircraft  types  tislng  high  bypaaa  ttir- 
bofana  such  as  the  CFe  or  the  new  20-26 
000  #  thrust  turbofans  now  tinder  considera- 
tion which  wUl  replace  the  727/009/737  fleet. 
7>7plcal  noise  levels  for  such  new  alreraft  are 
shown  on  the  third  chart. 

Theee  new  twlnjets  and  trljete  In  tbe 
160-180  passenger  short  to  medium  haul 
category  certificated  In  the  1976-1978  pe- 
riod may  be  able  to  meet  FAB  36  minus  10 
EPnL.  Although  this  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  m  an  eoonomleaUy  attractive  way. 
It  is  our  goal  and  we  are  making  jjrogreee 
toward  It.  We  consider  PAR36  mmua  \b 
EPnL  out  of  reach  for  the  1970'B,  and  fur- 
thermore, doubt  that  tbere  U  a  need  to 
achieve  tWa  level  when  operating  from  cur- 
rent airports. 

In  BumBMry,  I  would  like  to  emphasise 
that  I  believe  that  tbe  real  problem  of  re- 
solving the  current  noise  situation  with  re- 
spect to  meeting  FAB36  on  any  accelerated 
time  schedule  such  as  you  propose  la  prl- 
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martly  on*  of  eeoooinles — not  taohnologlcftl. 
Tata  rMU  problem  is  oot  being  addn«ad. 
In  my  opinion.  Th«  DC  10/UOll  and  747*8 
oa  aolv*  most  of  tb*  public  problem — the 
qtiestton  U  bow  to  get  many  more  of  them 
ix,  MTvlce  woner.  Revtaad  aircraft  operating 
p]ooe<luz«a  can  belp  737  DC9'737  nolae  now, 
n  iwly  manufactvired  737/DC9/737  couia<4Uy» 
ntcelle  treatment  added  and  new  types  of 
at  art  and  medliun  baiU  twin ]et/trl Jet  trans- 
pi  trts  with  high  bypass  turbofans  will  oom> 
p  etely  solve  the  noise  problem  poeed  by 
ttls  class  of  aircraft  In  the  post  1976  period. 
Tie  as.  Qovemment  should  conoentrate 
sore  on  helping  to  modernise  the  UJS.  fleet 
«:th  new  wide-body  high  bypass  turbofan 
p<  wered  transports  than  on  the  modification 
ai  Ld  retrofit  of  obsolete  engines  and  aircraft. 
U  siich  a  solution  can  be  found.  It  wovild 
bi  the  beat  solution  for  noise,  pollution, 
p  issenger  comfort.  VS.  sales/  Jobs/balance  of 
tisde.  and  the  general  health  of  the  aircraft 
ai  id  airline  industry, 
aaioerely, 

OBtRASO  NBTTMAinf . 

OiLBnr,  aso*iJ.  &  YoTTNO, 
Sew  York,  N.7.  September  14,  1972. 
a  nator  John  V.  Ttjwwst. 
Cimmittee  on  Public  Worfa, 
US.  Senate, 
Vt  aiKinfton.  D.C. 
I  DBAS  SsifATOB  Tomnst:  I  bsve  your  letter 

t  01  September  8.  1973  concerning  S.  3842.  Un- 

^  fcrtunately,  this  did  not  reach  me  untU  yes- 

t4rday.  after  being  forwarded  through  Waah- 
'  Ir  gton  and  New  Jersey.  You  wUl  recall  that 

y(  lur  letter  was  addressed  to  me  as  President 
ol  BoUs-Boyce,  Inc..  46  RockefeUw  Plasa. 
Niw  Tork  10020.  BoUs-Royce.  Inc.  has  since 
li  69  bad  no  connection  with  aviation,  and 
ia  strictly  an  importer  and  distributor  of 
R3ils-Royce  and  Bentley  motor  cars.  It  has 
nut  been  located  at  4fi  BocJcefeller  Pl&sa  for 
seme  years,  and  I  no  longer  have  any  asso- 
ciation with  it  or  Its  parent  company  In 
Eigland. 

I  am.  howev«r,  T7.S.A.  counsel  for  RoUs- 
Rsyce  (1971)  Limited,  of  Ijondon.  Derby 
aiid  Bristol,  Bngland,  which  is  the  aucceeaor 
U  the  gas  turbine  business  of  Bolls-Boyce 
L:  ml  ted.  and  for  Its  subsidiary.  Bolls- Royoe 
A  iro  Knglneers,  Inc.,  of  which  I  am  also  a 
Director.  The  address  of  Rolls-Boyce  (1971) 
L  mlted  headquarters  is  14-15  Conduit 
Sreet.  London  WIA  4ET,  England.  The  ad- 
d  ess  of  Rolls-Boyce  Aero  Engines,  Inc.  is 
H  1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Since  receiving  your  letter  yesterday  I 
hikve  learned  from  Mrs.  Prank  and  Mrs.  Del- 
ler  that  the  time  achedule  has  been  speeded 
u|)  ao  that  you  require  comments  by  Prlday, 
September  16,  1972,  rather  than  Monday, 
Siptember  18.  I  had  hoped  to  make  a  truly 
ui«ful  reply  to  your  Inquiry,  but  luifortu- 
ni  ktely  the  time  is  really  too  short  to  do  this. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  can  respond  In  a  gen- 
ei  al  way  to  certain  aspects  of  your  Inquiry. 

1.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  nolae  11ml ta- 
tl>ns  upon  the  operation  of  aircraft  should 
remain  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnls- 
tifcUon  rather  than  the  EPA.  I  say  this  be- 
et ute  the  nature  of  the  problem  requires 
C4  reful  consideration  of  problents  far  be- 
y<  nd  the  normal  concerns  of  the  EPA.  Prom 
tl  e  nature  of  the  matters  to  which  your  let- 
t4  r  addraases  Itself  I  Infer  that,  to  some  de- 
giee,  you  may  agree.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
tl  at  the  bill  should  not  vest  sole  authority 
ii  the  SPA,  but  should  leave  it  primarily  in 
tie  FAA  which  Is  currently  engaged  in  very 
c<  mprehenstve  studies  of  all  aspects  of  the 
pioblem. 

2.  X  would  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
tc  provide  by  statute  that  no  aircraft  can 
la  ad  at  VS.  airports  after  a  Qxed  date  unless 
c«  rtaln  specific  noise  level  standards  are  met. 
Ri  tther.  I  think  that  the  authority  to  flx  and 
ex  fores  ootse  level  standards  should  be  left 
piimarily  to  the  FAA.  To  impose  a  rigid 
statutory  rule  with  rigid  dates  would,  to  my 


mind,  laskd  to  very  unforttinate  complica- 
tions, both  with  respect  to  the  entire  avlatlan 
Industry  and  all  n.S.A.  conunerce,  and  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  foreign  countries  Into  which 
U.S.  carriers  fly. 

3.  Similarly,  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  I  would  not  think  that  the  Im- 
position by  statute  of  arbitrary  noise  limits 
would  be  desirable.  Rather.  I  would  think 
that  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  by 
leaving  the  matter  primarily  to  the  PAA, 
which  Ls  the  expert  public  agency  capable  of 
taking  Into  account  all  of  the  neceesary  con- 
siderations. Further,  the  dates  and  stand- 
ards the  bill  would  set  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  optimistic  on  the  basis  of  present  knowl- 
edge, though  I  recognize  that  predictions  In 
this  area  are  very  dUScult. 

4.  As  to  your  specific  inquiries.  It  Is  not 
possible  on  such  short  notice  for  me  to  give 
you  useful  responses.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  Is  sufficient  data  presently 
available  concerning  retrofit,  the  cost  of  ret- 
rofitting, lend  times  and  procedures  respect- 
ing specific  types  of  aircraft.  One  can  only 
be  sure  that  retrofit  of  older  aircraft,  includ- 
ing, as  you  suggest,  new  front  fan  treatment, 
woiild  be  enormously  costly  and  disruptive, 
but  it  would  be  premature  to  make  any  de- 
pendable estimate  along  theee  lines.  Rolls- 
Royce,  of  course,  like  other  engine  manufac- 
turers, is  expending  great  efforts  with  respect 
to  those  of  its  engines  which  power  com- 
mercial aircraft.  These  Include  the  Spey 
engine  on  the  BAC  111  and  Oulf stream  n  (ef- 
forts concerning  the  Spey  being  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  Aviation  Week  for  Septem- 
ber 4,  1972) .  the  Dart,  which  p>ower8  various 
types  of  aircraft,  including  the  FD27.  the 
Qnimman  Ouifstream  I,  the  Vlsoount  and 
others.  The  Conway  engine,  which  is  In- 
stalled on  the  VC-lO  and  certain  models  of 
the  Boemg  707  and  Douglas  DC-8,  is  not  in 
servioe  with  any  U.S.  airline  All  of  the  air- 
craft powered  by  Bolls-Boyoe  engines  do, 
however,  utiliae  UB.  airports  in  interna- 
tional travel.  The  RB  211.  which  Is  Installed 
on  the  Lockheed  L-lOll,  Is.  of  course,  a  new 
technology  high  thrust  engine  with  outstand- 
ing noise  characteristics,  and  It  doee  not.  I 
believe,  fall  within  the  ambit  of  your  Inquiry. 

In  a  nutshell  then,  aside  from  my  being 
able  to  make  the  remarks  above,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  has  been  time  enough  to 
collect  reliable  data  and  to  put  It  In  a  usable 
form  for  you.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  even 
If  more  tlnM  were  available  I  would  be  able 
to  give  you  comparative  costs  of  retrofit  and 
retirement  and  replacement,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  I  could  make  Informed  comments  con- 
cerning aircraft  which  are  powered  by  en- 
glnee  other  than  Rolls-Royce.  I  regret  that 
X  cannot  do  more  at  this  time.  If  develop- 
ments are  such  and  the  time  available  is 
expanded  so  that  we  can  be  of  assistance  in 
the  future,  and  if  we  can  be  given  sufilclent 
advance  notice  to  permit  the  development 
of  appropriate  data,  we  shall  certainly  do  our 
best  to  assist  you  in  any  way  we  can. 
Yours  sincerely, 

PHn.  E.  QiLBKSi.  Jr. 

IiOCKRKSD  AlRCRAfT  COSP., 

Burbank,  Calif.,  September  14,  1972. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tutrtnr, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SxNAToa  Tttnnxt;  We  at  Lockheed 
have  been  doing  everything  in  our  power 
to  are  that  our  new  L-lOll  transport  has  as 
low  a  level  at  nolae  as  can  practically  be 
reached,  and  we  are  working  hard  with  pro- 
pulsion manufacturers  and  NASA  seeking  out 
any  new  ideas  which  will  Improve  urban  ao- 
ceptabUity  of  future  airplanes.  I  think  we 
have  demonstrated  that  a  new  "good  neigh- 
bor" transport  can  be  developed  without  de- 
stroying the  Inherent  efficiency  which  has 
made  our  air  transport  system  a  mainstay 


ot  ths  national  eeonomy.  and  oar  aircraft  the 
major  elsmsnt  In  sustaining  otir  lntema> 
Clonal  balance  of  trade.  I  bMere  that  the 
low  certlfloated  noise  levels  and  our  world- 
wide  demonstrations  of  ths  I^lOll  attest  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts. 

We  appreciate  the  opportiuilty  which  yoa 
have  afforded  us  to  contribute  our  thoughts 
toward  rational  legislation  for  Improving  the 
over-all  acceptability  of  an  airport  within  a 
commimity,  and  we  recognize  that  more 
must  be  done.  Addressing  the  points  which 
you  have  outlined  in  your  letter,  we  have 
the  following  comments: 

STAT*  or  txcrnoloot 
Knowing  that  we  would  have  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  legislation  and 
regulations  when  we  first  addressed  the  prob- 
lem of  reduced  aircraft  noise,  we,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Industry,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  Impossible  to  create  products  with  ds- 
sign  lead-times  of  three  to  five  years,  fol- 
lowed by  production  durations  of  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  against  a  "floating  target"  for 
required  noise  performance. 

Although  our  L-1011  has  bettered  current 
noise  standards  by  several  EPNdB,  we  see  no 
reasonable  way  to  achieve  a  16  EPNdB  Im- 
provement  over  Part  36  as  your  letter  sug- 
gests. We  have  no  promising  clues  to  pursue 
and  must  await  the  reeulU  of  research  pro- 
grams that  have  as  yet  not  been  formulated. 
The  CARD  Study  done  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  suggested  the  possibility  of 
10  EPNdB  below  Part  38  might  be  possible 
in  1980.  We  believe  that  this  la  a  reasonable 
target  for  certification  of  a  new  airplane, 
even  though  we  still  do  not  know  how  to 
achieve  this  goal  with  a  practical  design. 

In  our  efforts  to  set  targets  for  Incor- 
porating improvemenu  as  the  state  of  the 
art  changes,  the  legislation  should  identify 
potential  cerfl/Icotton  dates  rather  than  new 
airplane  delivery  dates.  It  is  not  clear  in  your 
letter  whether  "new  aircraft  types  manu- 
factured after  date  of  enactment  ..."  refers 
to  any  new  airplane  or  only  to  new  airplane 
types  oerti/led  after  enactment.  If  it  means 
"aU  new  aircraft  manufactured"  this  will 
result  in  the  shutting  down  of  programs 
which  fulfUled  all  regulations  at  their  in- 
ception, and  for  which  contracts  have  been 
entered  Into. 

SPBCZnc  RKQTnXKMKNTS  FOX  NKW  AIBCBAIT 

Your  suggestion  that  the  regulations  be 
lowered  16  EPNdB  for  any  new  aircraft  type 
manufactured  after  date  ot  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  leads  to  major  inconsistencies 
in  the  permissible  noise  levels  of  "old"  and 
"new"  aircraft.  It  would: 

a.  Allow  the  manufacttire  and  operation 
of  older  type  airplanes  Indefinitely  utilizing 
a  refanned  powerplant  or  modest  suppression 
techniques  only  meeting  Part  36  noise 
requirements. 

b.  "New  aircraft  types",  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  to  meet  a  sotuid  level  15 
EPNdB  below  Part  36  by  January  of  1975. 
This  would,  In  effect,  force  redesign  of  cur- 
rent wide-bodied  aircraft  now  sold,  all  of 
which  have  utilized  everything  practically 
available  in  the  state  of  the  art  to  Improve 
noise  performance.  In  Lockheed's  case,  this 
would  affect  100  to  200  airplanes  which  now 
are  under  firm  contracts,  or  second  buys,  or 
additional  foUow-on  airplanes  from  present 
customers. 

c.  If  your  reference  to  "new  aircraft  types 
man\ifactured  .  .  .  actually  means  "cer- 
tified" after  enactment,  there  Is  stlU  a  ma- 
jor problem  with. new  versions  of  preeent 
designs,  such  as  twin  oonversions,  long- 
bodied  modlOcatlons.  extended  range  con- 
versions, and  similar  models.  Theee  would 
all  have  to  Incorporate  entirely  new  power- 
plants,  and  since  we  do  not  know  how  to 
meet  a  16  EPNdB  reduction,  any  such  ex- 
tension of  otir  current  models  would  be  ef- 
fectively stopped. 
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Although  Lockheed  doss  not  hare  ctirrsnt 
imrn  transport  aircraft  wblob  exeeed  the 
aiSaium  noise  lev»l  standards  of  AppendU 
C  of  Part  38  o*  the  Federal  Aviation  Begula- 
tjons,  we  recognize  that  most  of  the  existing 
operational  transports  and  sotoe  current  pro- 
duction transports  and  bxistness  aircraft  pro- 
dtice  noise  lersls  weU  above  the  regulations. 
We  also  raoognixs  that  the  airlines  are  In 
no  financial  position  to  modify  these  air- 
planes, even  U  a  powerplant  existed  vmioh 
would  bring  them  into  full  compiUanoe.  The 
extent  of  the  problem  U  dramatised  by  ths 
estimates  of  research  and  development  for 
such  a  powerplant  Installation  that  vary  ba- 
tween  $100  mUllon  and  $200  mlUion.  To 
this  must  be  added  retrofit  costs  that  ap- 
proach $3  mUllon  for  each  four-engine 
transport.  It  Is  our  estimate  that  between 
400  and  500  of  theee  airplanes  would  still 
have  a  useful  economic  life  by  January  of 
1976,  all  of  which  suggests  that  develop- 
ment and  retrofit  costs  might  approach  $1^6 
biUlon  to  bring  these  aircraft  Into  nolae 
compliance — a  coat  which  the  airlines  and 
the  aircraft  manufacturers  could  not  afford 
without  major  compensating  Increases  in 
revenue. 

This  estimate  doee  not  Include  retrofit  of 
the  smaller  twin  and  trljet  transports  which 
would  certainly  average  $300,000  to  $600,000 
per  aircraft.  We  estimate  that  approximately 
1300  of  these  would  still  have  an  economic 
future  In  Jantiary  1976,  and  retrofit  of  this 
number  would  therefore  be  nearly  another 
$700  million. 

By  introducing  these  costs,  we  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  we  oppose  ret- 
rofit; we  only  want  to  emphasize  the  finan- 
cial Impact  of  the  legislation  which  you 
propose,  and  to  suggest  that  normal  chan- 
nels for  financing  such  an  endeavor  do  not 
exist  to  our  Icnowledge. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  best  approach 
to  retrofit  Is  by  the  use  of  a  new  fan  on 
existing  four-engine  aircraft  to  increase  the 
bypass  ratio  of  the  powerplants.  We  believe 
that  the  alternate  concept  of  massive  muf- 
fling of  present  powerplants  which  are  In- 
herently noisy  leads  to  major  cost  burdens 
and  Inefficiency  as  well  as  excessive  opera- 
tional dllDcultles.  This  same  comment  holds 
true  when  the  use  of  similar  massive  sup- 
pression is  proposed  to  achieve  the  very 
last  dB  of  more  modern  engines  which  are 
quiet  to  begin  with.  Modern  high  bypass  en- 
gines could.  Indeed,  be  further  su{^;>ressed, 
but  the  noise  alleviation  Is  so  small  that  It 
probably  woiHd  be  tmrecognlzable  by  the 
community.  Furthermore,  It  U  obtained  at  a 
cost  in  operational  economy  which  will  make 
new  aircraft  unattractive  to  domestic  inves- 
tors and  foreign  purchasers  alike. 

In  summary,  we  recognize  and  applaud  the 
national  emphasis  on  aircraft  noise  reduc- 
tion. The  Industry,  without  special  financial 
assistance  from  the  Oovemment  has  made 
monumental  efforts  to  respond,  and  is  now 
delivering  "quiet"  aircraft  which  have  re- 
tained the  earning  power  to  make  them  at- 
tractive to  domestic  and  foreign  airlines. 
The  problem  now  Is  to  bring  the  existing 
airline  fieet  into  compliance  with  ths  nsw 
noise  standards  which  ha.ve  already  been  set. 
This  will  require  Government  financing  In 
some  form,  and  the  dates  for  accomplishment 
must  be  compatible  with  this  financial  sup- 
port to  prevent  a  dlaastrous  turmoil  within 
our  air  transport  system.  We  urge  that  the 
creators  of  new  legislation  recognize  the 
strides  we  have  made,  and  address  the  real 
problem  of  mn.fctng  our  existing  fieet  siutable 
for  the  community.  We  also  urge  that  the 
setting  of  goals  for  future  development  re- 
main with  tlie  FAA  (DOT) ,  ably  8upix>rted 
by  the  technical  talent  within  NASA. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

D.  J.  Haxtohtoit, 
Ofiairman  of  the  Board. 


Tkb  Bosino  Co., 
SsattU,  Waeh..  September  18. 1972. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunk«t, 
VS.  SenaU,  Oommittee  on  Publie  Worke, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  SBMAToa  Tunkkt:  Tour  letter  of 
September  8, 1972,  poees  ooany  complex  ques- 
tions that  are  of  vital  inUrest  to  all  par- 
ties ooncsrnsd  with  aircraft  noise.  The  timing 
of  your  request  and  th?  complexity  of  the 
questions  make  complete  answers  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  My  first  impression  is  that 
passage  of  a  law  with  the  language  as  sug- 
gested In  your  letter  would  Inevitably  bring 
air  transportation,  as  we  know  It  today,  to 
a  standstill. 

My  second  impression  is  that  legislating 
technology  and  schedule  of  accomplishment 
is  unsound.  There  exists  today  Industry  and 
goverrunent  sponsored  research  work  aimed 
at  producing  a  valid  decisionmaking  base. 
It  Is  not  clear  how  new  legislative  acts  can 
establish  both  leveU  and  schedules  for  noise 
reduction  before  government  and  industry 
can  develop  the  technology  required  to  do 
the  job.  It  seems  there  U  risk  of  establishing 
a  law  that  Is  not  enforceable. 

Your  propoeal  to  require  all  aircraft  land- 
ing at  VB.  airports  to  meet  Appendix  C  noise 
levels  by  Jan\iary  1,  1976,  could  have  a  far 
reaching  Impact.  It  would  stop  a  major  por- 
tion of  domestic  and  International  air  serv- 
ice. There  Is  no  apparent  way  the  current 
JTBD  and  JT3D  fleet  of  commercial  aircraft 
could  be  retrofit  or  replaced  by  January  1, 
1976,  as  you  suggest,  regardless  of  research 
and  development  funding  or  monetary  sup- 
port to  the  airlines.       

The  suggested  16  EPNDB  reduction  by 
January  1,  1978,  cannot  be  commented  on 
unless  the  specific  meaning  of  "new  aircraft 
types  manufactured  after"  is  Interpreted.  If 
this  InclTides  747,  DC-10  and  L-lOll  air- 
craft types,  It  would  stop  production  of  theee 
new  quieter  airplanes.  If  the  requirement 
applies  only  to  future  new  type  designs.  It 
would  stop  development  of  new  designs  until 
that  required  noise  reduction  technology 
could  be  developed.  Although  certainly  later 
than  1976,  the  timing  for  this  accomplish- 
ment is  unknown  and  Is  completely  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequately  funded  research 
program.  In  either  case,  the  noise  reduction 
capability  to  accomplish  this  objective  does 
not  exist  today. 

Boeing  is  taking  part  in  both  the  nacelle 
retrofit  feasibility  program  and  the  new  front 
fan  program.  Our  original  estimate  for  the 
required  new  front  fan  R&D  was  for  about 
130  million  dollars.  We  moet  emphatlcaUy 
endorse  pursuing  the  new  front  fan  concept 
because  of  its  great  promise  for  meaningful 
noise  reduction  as  weU  as  airplane  per- 
formance improvement.  However,  we  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  a  partially  funded 
program  will  not  produce  timely  results. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association  (AIA)  has  been  opposed  to 
giving  prime  responsibility  to  the  EPA  for 
prescribing  and  amending  aircraft  noise 
standards.  We  consider  it  inadvisable  and 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  traveling  public, 
as  weU  as  those  living  under  flight  paths  to 
give  authority  to  a  new  agency  to  rule  on 
matters  that  can  affect  flight  safety.  Today 
air  transportation  has  an  enviable  flight 
safety  record  and  no  action  should  be  taken 
that  puts  this  in  jeopardy. 

I  share  the  frustrations  that  exist  rela- 
tive to  the  noise  problem.  Currently  we  have 
over  400  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians 
at  Boeing  directly  Involved  in  noise  reduc- 
tion research  and  development.  The  attach- 
ment to  this  letter  contains  a  summary  of 
expenditures  at  Boeing  since  1968  on  nolae 
reduction  research.  Over  43  million  dollars 
of  Boeing  funds  have  been  spent  on  this 
problem.  Even  though  we  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress  through  the  use  of  theee  re- 
sources, the  greatest  lesson  ws  have  learned 
Is  that  the   problem  la  complex;    and  that 


simple,   fast,   inexpensive   solutions  do  not 
exUt. 

Although  not  answering  your  queetions  to 
the  extent  I'm  sure  you  desired,  I  hope  theee 
comments  might  be  of  help  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  their  deliberations  on 
this  very  significant  legislation.  My  recom- 
mendation for  alternate  rule  language 
would  be  to  suggest  funding  programs  at  a 
level  to  aocomplUh  noise  reduction  to  the 
extent  technically  feasible  and  at  the  rate 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  desires. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

T.  A.  WXLSoir. 

I  Attachment.  I 

BOEING  NOISE  REDUCTION  RESEAtCM 
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McDoNKKU.  Douglas  Oobp., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  SepUmbw  15,  1072, 
Hon.  John  V.  Ttjknbt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washirigton,  DC. 

DBAS  SxMATOB  TtJNNZT .'  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sptonse  to  your  letter  of  September  8  ad- 
dressed to  J.  S.  McDonnell,  concerning  provi- 
sions of  the  noise  pollution  control  act  <  S. 
3343)  Introduced  by  you  and  Senator  Muskis. 
Clearly  there  is  too  much  noise  around  air- 
ports and  we  are  determined  to  do  our  part 
to  help. 

The  attached  letter  from  Jack  MoOowen. 
President  of  our  Douglas  Aircraft  Company, 
to  Jack  Shaffer,  Administrator  of  PAA,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  request  for  informal  comments 
on  tentative  PAA  regulations  In  this  area. 
Is  a  good  statement  of  our  position. 

I  would  like  partlcvilarly  to  emphasize  that 
the  current  state  of  the  art  in  technology 
makes  It  Impossible  to  promise  today  that 
commercially  viable  airplanes  and  engines 
can  be  produced  which  generate  far  leas  noise 
than  the  requirements  of  P.AJl.,  Part  3fl. 
without  cost  and  other  penalties  in  excess 
of  what  the  taxpaylng  public  will  accept. 
Research  and  development  can  undoubtedly 
Improve  our  ability  to  produce  airplanes 
which  generate  less  nolae,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  reliably  evaluate  the  cost  of  reaching 
specific  quantitative  goals  until  after  ade- 
quate research,  development,  testing  and 
evaluation  has  been  accomplished.  I  there- 
fore urge  that  the  government  place  great 
emphasis  on  expediting  the  necessary  RDT  & 
B  so  as  to  establish  what  is  feasible,  and  only 
then  stipulate  dates  wt^n  mandatory  accom- 
plishment will  be  required. 

The  FAA  has  experience  In  regulations  of 
this  klml,  whereas  the  EPA  has  little.  We 
would  urge  that  advantage  be  taken  of  such 
experience  In  establishing  the  requirements 
and  their  administration. 

McDonnell  Douglas  U  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  problem  of  noise.  If  you 
or  yotir  staff  would  be  Interested  In  having 
one   of   o«r  technical    speclallats  provide   a 
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brleflng  oov«rlng  the  mAay  complex  aspects 
ot  thU  problem,  I  would  be  moat  happy  to 
■  mknfB  It. 

Sincerely, 

KfNOAU.  PnuciNS. 

DOUOLAB  AlBCRAVT  CO., 

August  18,  1972. 
£  on.  Joav  H.  Shatfbk, 

i  iltntnatrator,  federal  Aviation  AdminUtra- 
tifon,  WatKingtofi.  DC. 

DBAS  Jack:  Toiir  letter  of  August  11.  1972, 
I:  I  which  you  discussed  a  notice  of  proposed 
rile  m**liig  that  would  require  noise  levels 
1)  EPNdB  below  PAB  Part  3«,  for  future 
production  aircraft,  has  convinced  me  that 
you  take  the  airport  noise  problem  as  serl- 
c  usly  as  I  do.  I  rwOly  believe  we  must  think 
1 1  such  terms  If  we  are  to  achieve  an  atr 
t  -ansportatlon  system  that  meets  the  re- 
<;  ulrements  for  compatibility  with  commu- 
I  Itlea  around  our  airports. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  know  how  to 
a  Bcompllsh  reductions  which  are  In  all  cases 
a  B  large  as  10  EPNdB.  nor  am  I  suggesting 
tut  we  could  accomplish  significant  reduc- 
t.ons  by  July  1,  1978.  However.  I  believe 
ttiat  the  Industry  and  the  FAA  should  get 
t  igether  to  determine  the  noise  reductions 
t  tiat  can  be  accomplished  and  the  time  re- 
c  ulred  to  accomplish  them.  A  quick  look  at 
c  ur  OC-10  would  say  we  might  be  able  to 
e  chleve  noise  levels  between  5  and  10  SFNdB 
t  alow  PAR  30  depending  on  the  reference 
I  >c«tlon.  Some  of  our  research  programs  with 
;j  our  orgiuilzatlon  and  with  the  NASA  may 
I  ISO  lead  to  similar  possibilities  for  the  low 
I  ypaaa  ratio  turbofan  powered  aircraft.  Per- 
1  aps  additional  research  may  lead  the  way 
1  □  the  fun  10  EPNdB  below  FAB  Part  36. 

One  word  of  caution.  All  our  studies  show 
\  hat  regardless  of  how  quiet  we  make  the  fu- 
t  ore  production  alrcrajft,  the  overall  com- 
iiunlty  noise  situation  will  not  benefit  slg- 
]  iiflcaurtly  until  something  Is  done  to  also  re- 

<  .uce  the  noise  of  the  JT3D  and  JT8D  pow- 
4  red  aircraft  now  in  the  fleet.  Those  alrcraift 
]  aust  be  considered  along  with  future  pro- 
( [uctlon  aircraft.  We  recognize  that  the  air- 
1  tnes  do  not  have  the  resources  to  pay  for 
I  noise  retrofit  program  and  Investigations 
1 0  derelop  means  of  financing  such  a  pro- 
I  ram  ^ould  be  conducted  along  with  the 
]  esearch  to  develop  the  technology. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  other  modifications 
1  o  Part  36  that  are  currently  being  conaid- 

<  red,  such  as  temperature/altitude  account*^ 
1  iHlty  and  requiring  future  production  air- 
( raft  to  meet  Part  36  offer  no  help  to  the 
)  tolse  problem  and  should  be  dropped  In  favor 
I  if  a  single  modification  to  Part  36  which 
I  ddresses    the    total    problem    and   requires 

<  hat  all  practical  steps  be  taken  to  solve  It. 
\    would  pledge  my  support  to  a  program  to 

levelop  such  a  modification. 

We,  at  Douglas,  will  be  most  happy  to 
irork  with  you  and  your  people  both  directly 
ind  through  the  Aerospace  Industries  Aaso- 
tlatlon  to  find  solutions  to  this  most  serious 
)roblem. 
With  beet  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jackson  B.  McOowzn. 

VHTTtD   AaCKAJT    COSP., 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Septemtyer  IS,  1972. 
Ion.  JoBK  V.  TtnnfXT, 
?ommittee  on   PubUc   Works,   V.S.  ScTtate, 
Washington,    D.C. 
DBAS  Sktatob  TomfXT:  m  yoxir  letter  of 
toptsmber  8,  1973,  you  aaked  for  comments 
>n  proposed  changes  by  the  Senate  Public 
^orka  Committee  to  tte  aircraft  nolae  con- 
•rol  provlBlonfl  of  the  noise  pollution  oontrol 
Kit  (3.  3Ma) .  As  Indicated  In  yo\ir  Iett«r,  It 
Is  proposed  that  all  existing  aircraft  comply 
nth  the  maximum  noise  level  standards  In 
Appendix  C  of  FAR  Part  30  after  January  1, 
1976.  and  that  all  aircraft  which  oould  not 
be  retrofitted  eoonnmlcally  to  comply  be  re- 


placed by  a  new  generation  of  quieter  air- 
craft. It  Is  also  proposed  that  new  aircraft 
types  manufactured  after  January  1,  1978 
meet  a  nolas  level  at  least  16  BPNdB  lower 
than  FAR  Part  36. 

Becaixise  of  the  very  short  response  time 
requested  In  your  letter,  my  conunents  must 
be  brief  and  general  In  nature  since  there  Is 
InsulBclent  time  to  provide  In-depth  replies 
to  yoTir  proposals. 

We  do  not  believe  It  Is  possible,  either 
technically  or  loglstlcally,  to  retrofit  or  re- 
place current  aircraft  with  quieter  versions 
masting  FAB  36  noise  requirements  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  The  existing  fleet  of  aircraft  In 
question  currently  provides  approzlmatsly 
80%  of  the  present  173.  domestic  seat  capac- 
ity, and  we  estimate  that  In  1976  these  air- 
craft will  still  represent  approximately  60% 
of  the  domestic  seat  capacity. 

Both  the  FAA  and  NASA  are  funding  ex- 
tensive programs  to  establish  nolae  reductions 
possible  on  727.  737.  DC-9.  707  and  DC-8 
aircraft  through  a  retrofit  program.  The  FAA 
retrofit  faaslblllty  program  Includes  nacelle 
acoiiBtlcaa  treatment  and  jet  suppressors 
while  the  NASA  program  Includes  nacelle 
treatment  and  new  front  fan  engine  modifi- 
cations. Most  of  the  JT8D  powered  aircraft 
(727,  737  and  DC-0)  could  probably  be  retro- 
fitted with  nacelle  treatment  alone  to  meet 
the  noise  limits  of  FAR  36.  Because  these 
aircraft  are  at  present  so  close  to  meeting  the 
PAR  36  requirement,  however,  the  Improve- 
ment ree\iltlng  from  such  action  would  hard- 
ly be  perceptible  to  the  hvunan  eaur,  and 
thtis  would  not  provide  any  appreciable  noise 
relief  to  tlie  airport  communities.  The  ctir- 
rent  FAA  and  NASA  programs  are  planned 
to  accomplish  reduction/^  In  jet  noise  as  well 
as  fan  nolas  for  both  JT8D  and  JT3D  pow- 
ered aircraft  In  order  to  obtain  meaningful 
community  nolae  reduction.  Provided  these 
prognuns  continue  at  adequate  funding  lev- 
els, a  decision  on  the  appropriate  action  fOr 
a  retrofit  program  is  expected  by  late  1978  or 
ectfly  1974.  On  this  basis,  aircraft  retrofit 
could  not  be  initiated  sooner  than  1976  or  bs 
completed  earlier  than  1979. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  that  current 
aircraft  which  cannot  be  economlcaJly  retro- 
fitted be  replaced  with  new  generation  quiet- 
er aircraft  already  under  construction,  tbM« 
are  no  new  quiet  aircraft  under  development 
to  directly  replace  the  smaller  727''787,/r>0-e 
class  of  aircraft  or  the  707 /DC-8  aircraft  aerr- 
Ing  low  density  routes.  Such  new  aircraft 
are  not  likely  to  be  available  In  quantities 
earUer  than  the  1980*8. 

In  the  case  of  new  aircraft/engine  designs. 
Industry  does  not  have  In  hand  either  the 
technology  or  adequate  funds  to  aooompllsh 
a  noise  level  15  KPNdB  lower  than  FAR  Part 
36  for  aircraft  manufactiu^d  after  January 
1,  1978.  With  strong  government  support,  the 
technology  may  be  developed  during  the  next 
few  yeaus  to  accomplish  a  noise  level  10 
SPNdB  lower  than  FAR  Part  36  for  aircraft 
manufactured  In  the  late  1970*8  or  early 
1980'8. 

We  strongly  reoommend  thsft  prkw  to  es- 
tablishment of  aircraft  noise  standards  for 
future  application,  a  joint  task  force,  con- 
.  «i«*irig  of  FAA,  NASA  and  Industry  person- 
nel, be  established  to  recommend  the  noise 
levels  which  caja  be  practically  achieved  with- 
in the  1970  and  1980  time  periods.  We  fur- 
ther reoommend  that  the  FAA.  for  reatsons  of 
safety,  be  continued  in  the  prlmtuy  role  for 
regulation  of  aircraft  noise,  with  the  EPA 
taking  the  advisory  role. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  United  States 
airlines  have  been  suffering  severe  economic 
problems  for  several  years.  The  finaxidad  bur- 
den of  any  prescribed  retrofit  program  which 
provides  no  economic  return  to  the  airlines 
presents  a  major  obstacle  to  Its  aocompliah- 
ment,  and  may  require  that  the  government 
pUui  a  significant  role  in  making  such  a  pro- 
gram financially  possible. 


Please  bs  assured  of  our  vital  interest  in  the 
noise  reduction  question.  Ws  ^(prsotate  the 
opportunity  you  have  afforded  us  to  comment 
on  yoMt  proposal,  amd  we  would  be  pleaded 
to  partl<^pat«  in  further  dlsenistons  or  in 
any  task  force  established  to  further  define 
future  requirements  for  noise  certification. 
Sincerely, 

B.  H.  Tosnx, 
IMolsion  President, 
Pratt  A  Whitney  Aircraft  Divition. 

NOKTR  AiaUCAlf  ROCKWSLL, 

EI  Segundo,  OaHf.,  September  IS,  1972. 

Hon.   JOHIf  V.  TUHMKT, 

Committee  on  PubHe  Works, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Attention :  Mrs.  Jane  Frank 

Dkak  Sxnatox  Tunniy  :  In  Bob  Anderson's 
absence.  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  Sep- 
temb^  8  asking  for  oxir  comments  on  the  ad- 
ditions which  BiT9  being  proposed  to  the  noise 
pollution  control  act  (S.  3342) . 

We  are,  of  cotirse.  In  general  agreement 
that  oontrol  of  airport  noise  is  an  important 
objective  and  believe  that  Industry  would 
welcome  assistance  from  the  Qovemment  In 
the  further  development  of  noise  abatement 
technology.  However,  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  art,  we  do  not  believe  It  Is  de- 
sirable to  Inoorporate  firm  requirements  In 
federal  legislation  at  this  time. 

The  specific  questions  which  you  have 
asked  concerning  the  technical  and  economic 
aspects  of  retrofit  can  better  be  responded  to 
by  those  companies  who  manufacture  com- 
mercial aircraft.  Our  endeavors  have  been 
limited  to  general  aviation  aircraft.  Airplanes 
of  this  type  are  a  smaller  part  of  the  overall 
aircraft  noise  problem  which  Is  dominated 
by  the  large  commercial  aircraft.  For  one 
thing.  It  Is  not  clear  what  pwrtton  of  the 
airport  noise  problem  results  from  the  c^ 
eration  of  general  aviation  aircraft.  In  this 
connection,  we  would  particularly  welcome 
the  opportimlty  to  work  with  Qovemment 
agencies  to  develop  the  information  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  kinds  of  constructive 
actions  which  would  be  required. 

Most  of  the  engmes  for  general  aviation 
aircraft  are  well  over  ten  years  In  production, 
and  there  are  few  practical  engines  in  the 
3,000-pound  to  4,000-potmd  thrust  class  that 
wtrald  be  available  in  the  next  few  years. 
For  engines  In  this  class,  we  believe  thers 
is  limited  technical  Information  available 
with  respect  to  nolae  reduction.  This  has 
contributed  to  the  impractical  Ity  of  working 
up  economics  of  retrofit  or  retirement  and 
replacement. 

In  general,  taking  Into  account  the  wide 
spectrum  between  very  small  general  avia- 
tion alrer&ft  and  the  large  commercial  air- 
liners as  well  as  the  limited  technology  re- 
gaurdlng  noise  abatement,  we  believe  that  It  is 
prematiire  to  establish  absolute  standards 
by  legislation  and  that  the  flexlbUlty  per- 
mitted by  regulatory  rather  than  legislative 
oontrol  Is  desirable.  A  ftirther  point  we  would 
make  Is  that  separation  of  authority  over 
noise  oontrol  from  responsibility  for  opera- 
tional safety  could  lead  to  saifety  problems. 

I  am  aorry  that  the  timing  of  action  by 
your  committee  on  this  bill  does  not  permit 
us  to  give  you  a  more  extensive  reply. 
Sincerely, 

WAU.ACB  W.  Booth. 

Aebospacz  iMuusrans  AssoaiA-noN 

or  Amxxioa,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  14, 1971. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunnst, 
US.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAX  SxNATOK  TcMMCT:  Ws  are  In  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  Septsmibsr  8.  1972.  Inform- 
ing us  of  propoeed  amendments  to  8.3342 
calling  for  new  aircraft  noise  reductions. 

First,  It  is  the  firm  finding  of  our  member 
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ganpaniss,  which  miUcs  up  the  biilk  of  the 
tn^Biport  aircraft  mauuifaoturlng  industry 
tad  as  such  are  amply  quaUfled  to  laake 
such  Judgments,  that  the  new  aircraft  noise 
reduction  nrOw^"'*  of  16  SFNdB  below  the 
Part  3*  standanl  tay  January  1, 197S,  proposed 
in  your  letter  would  be  impossible  to  aehlere. 
A  10  BWtdB  wduotton  tor  UW  tPBS  wggesrted 
by  the  CItU  Aviation  !!■■■■■  rti  and  II*valfl|>- 
iMBt  PollOT  Study  (OA«P)  pghWstiert  ins  the 
Department  of  Trsnsportatlnn.  Industry  oon- 
siders  this  am  attainable  goal.  prorkUng  ths 
costly  technological  development  Involved 
continues  to  rscelTB  appnyrtate  funding, 
public  and  private. 

Seooad,  to  problMt  any  aircraft  wtdoh 
does  not  comply  with  the  maxtmum  Ktaa(>> 
acds  in  Part  84  by  January  1,  1976,  from 
landing  In  the  United  States  oovld  have  the 
practlcta  effect  of  ending  ooaunercisi  air 
service  here  as  of  that  date. 

It  Is  dlfllctilt  to  believe  that  diminution  of 
progress  in  either  of  these  areas  ts  the  in- 
tention of  the  Ootnmlttee  on  Publle  Works. 
It  would  certainly  seem  that  further  study 
of  these  proposed  msesTtrwi  would  he  in  order. 

rat  instance,  in  reqxuise  to  your  Inquiry 
about  the  current  state  of  technology  with 
respect  to  front  fan  treatment  in  addition 
to  nacelle  treatment  we  can  refer  you  to  a 
NASA  contract  awarded  this  year  on  this 
very  subject.  The  engine  in  question  is  am 
experimental  rather  than  a  production  model, 
however,  and  the  results  of  that  contract  will 
not  be  available  for  three  years.  Further- 
more, this  Is  not  the  only  relevant  resesrdi 
now  underway.  As  you  must  be  aware,  the 
traiisport  aircraft  and  ei^lne  mainufacturers 
have,  at  great  expense,  made  tremsndoua  re- 
ductions In  aircraft  engine  noise  during  the 
past  several  years  amd  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  further  reductions.  Unfortu- 
nately the  availability  of  the  technology  to 
accomplish  these  additional  decreases  can- 
not be  effectively  legislated. 

We  urge  you  to  delve  into  the  existing 
knowledge  on  this  subject  and  for  your  con- 
venience Include  a  copy  of  an  article  on  the 
subject  which  appeared  In  the  Association's 
Aerospace  Magazine. 

In  addition,  we  would  agadn  recosunsnd 
that  the  FAA,  for  reasons  of  safety,  exercise 
the  primary  responsibility.  In  consultation 
with  the  EPA.  for  setting  aircraft  noise 
standards.  In  the  present  context,  we  would 
urge  also  that  the  standards-setting  agency 
not  be  limited  by  legislated  nolae  reduction 
goals. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Kaxl  a.  Hakb,  Jr. 

Amkxicam  AntLnrxa, 
Weio  York,  N.T.,  September  16, 1972. 
Hon.  JOHX  V.  Tuwim, 
US.  Senate, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

DxAx  Sknatox  Tunkbt:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  ooauaent  on  the  propoeed 
modifications  to  tbe  Noise  PoUution  Oontrol 
Act  (8.  3343.)  We  are  mmdful  of  the  need 
to  help  develop  solutions  to  the  noise  pro)>- 
lem.  Our  commitment  to  this  goal  Is  il- 
lustrated by  tbe  fact  that  American  Air- 
lines developed  the  noise  abatement  speci- 
fications that  were  built  into  both  the  DC- 
lOaadL-1011. 

Because  of  the  atdmltted  urgency  of  find- 
ing a  solution  to  noise  developed  by  our  old- 
er aircraft,  we  have  been  studying  this  mat- 
ter in  considerable  depth  from  both  the 
technical  and  financial  point  of  view.  We 
have  come  to  certain  conclusions  which  I 
am  pleased  to  pass  along  to  you : 

(1)  We  beliSTe  it  Is  teelmleadly  possible 
to  modify  aircraft  now  in  aerrlee  to  meet 
RIB  36  speclfloatlons.  if  sufficient  time  Is 
made  available  to  do  so. 

(2)  The  cost  of  retrofit,  even  within  the 
mintrpiim  time  limits  that  we  cooaider 
achievable,  Is  heyond  the  capability  of  the 


aiiUite  Industry  to  support,  and  would  re- 
quire public  funding. 

(g)  The  January  1,  1078  dakte  is  sot  feasi- 
ble. Tbe  eaurllest  aobleTable  date  In  our  opin- 
ion Is  January  1. 1678. 

<i)  Tbsca  are  promising  c4>tlons  to  reduce 
the  noise  level  of  operations  at  such  points 
as  Los  Ancetes  by  altsring  take-off  and  ap- 
proach prooeduree.  These  revised  procedures 
offer  a  reasons  his  hope  for  more  prompt  re- 
lief thata  ooxUd  be  aocempllsbed  throiigh  air- 
craft retroAt. 

(6)  The  propoeed  January  1,  1975  require- 
ment for  new  aircraft  to  oomply  with  FAR 
30  minus  l6dB  is  unrealistic. 

Begardlng  conclusion  ( 1) ,  we  brieve  that 
with  tbe  knowledge  and  material  avallatble 
to  us  today,  It  i^tpeais  possible  to  develop 
a  modification  for  eatch  type  of  aircraft  now 
m  service  so  that  complUJute  with  these  lev- 
els can  be  obtamed.  This  caxinot  be  done, 
however,  without  adequate  time  to  design 
and  test  the  speelilo  hardware  to  be  used. 
Tbe  retrofit  design  must  not  only  produce 
tbe  required  noise  levels,  but  must  also  be 
thoroughly  tested  to  assure  oontinued  opera^- 
Uonal  safety  and  reliability  required  to 
m^int^in  airline  service  In  the  public 
mterest. 

To  avoid  unnsoessary  waste  of  reeources,  it 
Is  necessary  to  determine  which  retrofit  vp- 
proacb  is  most  effective  and  desirable.  As  you 
nots  In  your  letter,  there  are  two  basic  ap- 
proaches to  noise  reduction  now  being 
funded  by  tbe  government:  the  natcelle  and 
jet  suppression  treatment  and  the  new  front 
fan  design.  The  latter  approach  is  most  de- 
sirable from  an  operational  pomt  of  view, 
but  it  is  already  clsar  to  us  that  the  oonver- 
slon  cost  Is  mueb  higbsr.  OItmi  the  magiDl- 
tude  of  tbe  retrofit  problem,  It  would  be  un- 
consdooaUe  to  madce  a  forced  choice  between 
thess  two  approacbee  untu  thorough  testUxg 
of  both  solutions  have  been  completed.  This 
process  can  be  eapected  to  take  at  least  two 
yeatfs  at  the  rate  at  wtilch  tbe  government 
has  been  funding,  tbeae  studies. 

When  tbe  pieferred  approach  is  deter- 
mined, our  iiiiali'aw  estimate  that  It  will 
take  at  least  three  years  from  tbe  tlnoe  of  de- 
livery of  tbe  first  kit  to  install  a  modification 
on  our  oomplete  fleet,  assuming  that  all  air 
carrier  airplanes  were  strnxiltaneoasly  modi- 
fied. Tbe  cost  to  our  Industry  of  attempts  to 
speed  up  this  time  spam  increases  at  an  enor- 
mous rate  and  I  would  estimate  that  our 
costs  would  double  if ,  f<^  example,  a  two-year 
time  period  were  required.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, a  considerable  reduction  m  cost  would 
be  possible  if  tbe  time  period  were  extended. 
With  regatfd  to  conclusion  (2) ,  tbe  coet  of 
retrofit ,  we  estimate  that  to  comply  with 
tlMse  progrsms  by  January  l,  1978,  which  we 
believe  to  be  tbe  earUeet  acblsvatoU  date,  tbe 
coet  to  the  American  Airlines  would  range 
from  8180  to  8816  mllllocx.  depending  on 
wbetlker  nac^e  treatment  or  a  new  treat  fan 
approach  Is  chosen.  We  brieve  thess  flgona, 
expressed  in  1972  dollars,  are  aecorate  to 
wlthm  plus  or  nUnus  20%.  Amerieam  Alrllnss 
cannot  oonoelvably  fund  a  program  erf  this 
magnitude.  The  suggested  alternative,  which 
is  to  replace  these  airplanes  by  that  date,  \a 
also  unworkable.  We  would  be  required  to 
retire  ninety-seven  707-type  aircraft.  Even 
assuming  that  oar  route  structure  and  trakf- 
fle  dematnd  would  permit  replacement  of  ttaa 
lift  provided  by  theee  aircraft  with  DO-10^ 
(which  U  not  the  case),  we  would  have  to 
purchase  fifty-seven  new  DC-ID'S  at  a  cost  of 
ajpvroxlmately  81.1  biUlon.  Faced  with  these 
staggering  costs,  wblch  we  beUeve  are  en- 
tirety reaOlBtle  estimates,  I  cannot  in  any  good 
consotenoe  support  a  retrofit  program  of  this 
nature,  unlses  It  is  aeoompanlsd  by  am  out- 
right financial  grant  to  make  tMs  modUtoa- 
tion  m  tbe  pubUo  interest. 

The  fomgoing  «q>Uins  the  basto  for  our 
conclusion  (3)  that  the  propoeed  Jantiary 
1.  1976  date  is  not  feaatble.  If  we  were  re- 


quired to  comply  wltb  FAR  38  by  January  1. 
1078,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  and  other 
alrllnss  to  meet  the  public  need  for  tnns- 
portaUon  and  tbe  reoulnmenu  of  o«r  oer- 
tlilcates  od  pnblie  coavenlenoe  end  necessity. 
Under  snob  rsstrlotkMu  we  oould  not  provide 
service  on  a  majority  of  the  routes  we  ere 
certificated  to  eerve.  Wblle  It  la  more  dUBotUt 
and  tlme-oonsumlng  to  modify  some  lipua  of 
aircraft  tbao  others,  tbe  Jeauary  l,  1078  pro- 
posal is,  in  my  opinion,  ImpoeslhVe  to  eehleve. 
Rj>gt?Ml*"g  conclusion  (4).  we  believe  that 
strict  compliance  with  PAR  36  by  engine  or 
naoeUe  rettoAt  may  not  be  the  moat  sffeetlve 
way  to  redaee  notee.  Tliere  are  eeverakl  prom- 
ising colons  to  rednottoa  of  noise  level  by 
altering  take-off  and  approa^  prooeduisa. 
We  have  already  imptamented  new  teke-off 
and  approatob  procedures  wtalob  have  redneed 
nolae  expoeure,  but  conatrterably  gtaatar 
progrees  can  bs  achieved,  we  beUeve,  tbrongh 
our  program  of  active  teetlag,  wttb  support 
from  NABA,  of  two-segment  apprcaab  pro- 
cedures. We  believe  It  can  already  be  eeta^ 
llataed  that  noise  relief  of  tbe  magnitude 
you  eeek  U  poesible  by  tbe  use  of  this  teen- 
nlque.  This  approach  offers  tbe  beat  hope, 
m  my  opinion,  of  reasonably  prompt  relief 
in  tbe  Los  Angsise  area. 

NoUe  abatement  achieved  by  revised  ap- 
proacn  procedures  could  resolve  a  signlfleant 
oonosm  over  azMther  aspect  of  the  retrcttt 
propoeaL  BpeeiflcaHy,  tbe  difference  betw«ei 
the  current  notes  levels  of  certain  tOrersft 
(in  oxu-  case  the  727's)  and  ths  requlremsots 
of  FAR  80  will  be  so  minimal  as  to  be  almost 
impercepUble  to  tbe  piabUo.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  waste  of  resources  to  effect  this  retro- 
fit oaaly  to  find  that  the  publlo  wholly  un- 
natlsun  Belief  through  noodUlcatton  of  ap- 
psoaefa  prooedmes  may  consequently  offer  a 
better  solution  than  retrofit,  both  In  terms  of 
coat  impauet  and  more  prompt  oonformlty 
with  FAR  88.  This  IS  certainly  trus  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  quieter  of  tbe  older  aircraft, 
sucb  as  ths  727's,  and  might  provide  an  ae- 
oeptable  solution  to  the  problem  of  ths  707 
and  DO-types  as  well. 

Begatfdlng  oar  conelusioo  ( 6 )  the  propoeed 
requirement  that  new  types  of  aircraft  to 
be  manufactured  after  Jamuary  1,  1976  com- 
ply with  FAR  36  nUnus  18dB  U  in  tbs  oplBlon 
of  our  engineers  totaOly  imseallstic  such  a 
requtremeut  would  neoessltate  the  use  of  a 
new  engine  vastly  quieter  than  any  now  ex- 
isting. It  has  been  our  experience  that  an 
abaotute  mlAmum  of  four  years  is  required 
to  develop  sucb  a  new  engine  even  when  the 
teebxmlogy  is  in  hand  to  pwrmlt  corneal tujeut 
to  tbe  project. 

It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  pro- 
hibiting operation  to  the  United  States  of 
aUrcraft  of  foreign  registry  that  do  not  oom- 
ply with  tbeee  noise  levels  would  present  a 
most  difficult  international  problem  for  our 
country.  Foreign  gevemments  oould  hardly 
be  «ipeeted  to  permit  UB  cauriers  to  ssrve 
their  countries  if  tbs  operation  of  their  own 
fiag  carriers  to  tbe  U£.  was  problbtted. 
smeerely, 

A.BMm. 


TXAXS  WOBU>  AnUNXS. 

;^eio  York,  V.Y.,  SepUmber  14, 1972. 
Hon.  JoHK  V.  ToimxT. 
US.  Senate,  Committee  on  PubHo  Works, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Skwatos  Tmnnrt:  TWK  Is  pieaaed  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  your 
letter  query  of  September  8  on  the  oontrct 
of  Eilrcraft  noise.  

As  you  know  perhaps.  TWA  has  been  in- 
strumentad  and  successful  through  tbe  years 
in  forcing  the  development  of  qulet«r  and 
more  poUutlon  free  aircraft.  TWA.  along 
with  several  other  leading  airlines,  has  al- 
ways contractually  required  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  latest  noise  attenuation  technol- 
ogy that  Is  practical  and  effective  when 
procuring  aircraft.  This  continues  to  be  our 
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{oUoy  and  our  objsetiv*.  Cuirmit  mnmplM 
(f  good  prosnaa  u«  tb«   Bo«lnc   747   and 

tttOtma  1011. 

TWA  tiaa  mlMO  ttudlMl  the  various  pro- 
^«ma  and  daatgna  targvtad  toward  the  da- 
ifilopment  at  ratroflt  taohnoio^  which  hav« 
throughout  the  Jat  aga.  It  ts  alao 
thmmar   with    currant    programa    Including 


Ipa  ttont  tan  and  oacalla  traatment  pro- 
ma  mentlonad  in  joxix  lattar.  In  fact.  TWA 
jbiat  oompltad  a  oomprahanalv*  review  at 
lU    known   poaalbilltlaa   and   programa   laat 
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Through  tha  yeara,  TWA  haa  encouraged 
Iftia  davalopment  of  thoaa  tachndoglaa  which 
4can4  to  reduce  external  aircraft  nolae.  It 
hoped  that  by  now  practical  dealgna  for 
tf eettvely  reducing  noiae  from  the  older  alr- 
( eaCt  In  our  airport  communltlee  would  be 
1 1  lumd.  Thla  la  not  the  caae  and.  unXortu- 
lAtely,  little  proepeeta  for  early  praotleal 
I  aluttooa  exlat.  However,  all  reeaonable  efforta 
19  adraaoa  applicable  teehnologlea  and  to 
^avelop  (uttable  dealgna  ahould  eonctnue. 

Aa  mattera  now  atand,  either  the  pre- 
dicted nolae  improvementa  are  so  low  aa  to 
1«  completely  coat  Ineffective  or  they  are 
Inpoealbly  expensive  and  would  occur  In  a 
t  une  frame  that  would  not  permit  comple- 
1 1on  of  retrofit  programa  prior  to  the  1977- 
IMl  time  period.  This  is  too  late  alnoe  by 
the  majority  of  the  older  narrow 
four-engine  jets  wUl  either  have  been 
or  wlU  be  on  the  eve  of  retlremost 
^tna  commercial  service. 

Tou  may  be  interested  to  know  that  four- 
( nglne  aircraft  retrofit  capital  oosta  are  esti- 
mated to  run  from  approximately  tl.200.- 
(00  per  airplane  for  the  quiet  nacelle  to 
I  i|>prozlmat«ly  9l.SOO.000  per  airplane  for 
1  he  new  and  aa  yet  undeveloped  front  fan. 
i  >arts  obaoleecence  ooeta.  revenue  loaa  from 
fuel  cons\imptlon  and/or  empty  weight 
and  lose  of  utilisation  during  the 
lonvenlon  period  are  all  in  addition  and 
1  rould  total  a  very  appreciable  amount.  The 
i*pltal  ooata  alone  would  reeult  in  a  mlnl- 
]  Qum  Increase  in  seat  mile  cost  of  from 
I  pproKlmately  7.0%  to  13%.  Capital  required 
1  or  TWA  aircraft  alone  could  total  aa  much 
I «  4800  Million.  This  quite  obvloiialy  would 
lie  totaUy  unaoceptable. 

Ooats    and    timing    indicated    herein    are 

]  trallmlnary  estimates  since  neither  the  quiet 

laeeUea   nor   the   new  front  fans  are   fully 

I  levtioped  or  have  beer   teeted  In  flight.  The 

lulet    nacelle    being    developed  by    Boeing 

V.  ^Uta  will  not  fly  until  next  year  and  the 

>e#  front  fan  wont  be  In  the  air  for  aeveral 

f«.ars  and  ther  only  If  engine  ground  testa 

ur»  suocesafui.   It  la  o<  the  greatest   Unpor- 

ar.oe   that  such   devices   be  teeted  for  ac- 

«p 'Ability   by   human   ears   on   a   controlled 

impirlcal   btksls.  aistory  shows  that  meter* 

Ad    forecaMed    reeults   simply   are    not   re- 

lable   In   this   regard.   In   no  event  ahould 

latroat  programs  or  implantation  schedulee 

M  adopted  until  this  is  done. 

Thus,  sxinunartly,  the  suggested  PAR  86 
»mpUanoe  date  of  January  1.  1978  for  all 
ilreraft  operating  Into  U.S.  airports  la  totaUy 
inrealistlc  and  canno*  be  achieved.  At  this 
;lme  It  la  Impoaalble  to  rationally  set  a  date 
or  the  mandatory  achievement  of  this  ob- 
ectlve.  Applicable  technologies  must  be  ad- 
vanced, noise  reduction  effectivity  deter- 
nined  by  flight  tests  and  economic  feasi- 
bility established  first.  Any  language  addi- 
iooa  to  3.  3942  along  the  linea  suggested  in 
Ttnxx  letter  of  September  8  are  premature 
knd  m  advised. 

Aa  to  the  proposed  requirement  that  new 
(ypae  of  aircraft  manufactured  after  Janu- 
M7  1,  1975  comply  with  noise  standards  16 
^^nOB  leas  than  PAR  36  App.  C.  TWA  un- 
leratands  this  subject  la  currently  being  con- 
Udared  by  the  PAA.  TWA  doubu  that  the 
ktUtanent  of  a  16  BpnDB  reducuon  U 
naaUsUc  by  then  and  suggeets  that  a  5  to  8 
l|HkDB  reduction  would  be  more  realistic. 
Sowever,  since  action  Is  under  way.  language 


additions  to  S.  3843  would  seem  unnecessary 
and  duplicative. 

TWA  respectfully  suggceta  that  prior  to 
the  inclusion  of  any  language  in  S.  3S43  on 
aircraft  noise  alleviation  requirements  or 
retrofit  schedules  that  an  Informal  meeting 
be  held  between  you  and/ or  your  staff  and 
selected  airline  repreeen  tat  Ives.  Such  a  meet- 
ing could  serve  to  discuss  and  clarify  sig- 
nificant facets  of  retrofit  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Is  practical  in  this  letter.  If  you  con- 
slder  such  a  meeting  appropriate,  TWA 
would,  of  course,  be  happy  to  participate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  C.  WlSBL 

iNRTrmr  or  None  Contboi.  Bnoi- 

IfEXRINO. 

Oambridge,  Matt.,  September  18,  1972. 
Senator  John  V.  Tunn*», 
Nev)  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waihinffton,  D.C. 
( Attention :  Mrs.  Jane  Prank) . 

DBAS  Sbtatob  TmnfKT:  I  am  pleased  to 
reapond  to  your  letter  of  13  September  1972 
in  which  you  solicit  my  views  in  regard  to 
the  Nolae  Pollution  Control  Act  (8.  3843). 
The  comments  offered  herein  are  based  on 
asseesment  of  the  status  of  aircraft  aoo\istics 
technology  and  regulation  available  to  me  as 
a  Member  of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  En- 
gineering Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  upon  jet  engine  and  airport 
nolae  reeearch  In  studiea  performed  by  me 
and  my  coileaguee  aa  Bolt  Beranek  and  New- 
man Inc. 

The  current  state  of  technology  supports 
the  addition  of  language  to  S.  3343  that, 
"No  aircraft  could  land  at  U3.  airports  after 
1  January  1976.  unless  such  aircraft  com- 
piled with  the  maximum  noise  level  stand- 
ards In  Appendix  C  of  Part  36  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Regulation."  However,  the  require- 
ment that  new  aircraft  meet  a  noise  level  16 
EPNdB  lower  than  the  PAR  Part  36  stand- 
ard by  1  January  1976  Is  incompatible  with 
development,  manufacturing,  and  certifica- 
tion schedules  and  possibly  beyond  the  state 
of  art  of  noise-control  technology  for  large 
transport  aircraft.  A  careful  look  at  avail- 
able noise  control  technology  and  at  the 
length  of  time  It  takes  for  manufacturlog 
and  certification  schedules  to  be  accom- 
plished, convinces  me  that  new  aircraft  could 
reallaitlcally  be  required  to  meet  nolae  regu- 
lations that  are  10  EPNdB  lower  than  PAR 
Part  36  by  1  January  1978.  In  making  this 
statement  I  have  not  balanced  the  techno- 
logical and  time  schedule  against  economic 
considerations  because  I  feel  that  this  bal- 
ance must  be  made  by  government  and  not 
by  engineering  pwople.  A  16  EPNdB  reduction 
below  FAR  Part  36  might  be  feasible  by  1900. 
but  further  study  Is  necessary  to  confinn  this 
statement. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  be  given  the  re- 
sponalbillty  for  specifying  and  enforcizxg 
noise  exposure  criteria  for  communities  near 
airports.  Although,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Trane- 
portatlon  along  with  NASA  have  supported 
technology  development  in  this  area,  the 
PAA  haa  shunned  the  responalblUty  for  set- 
ting aircraft  community  noise  exposure  cri- 
teria. The  EPA  should  be  given  the  authority 
for  selecting  and  enforcing  theee  criteria,  but 
the  specific  methods  and  Individual  aircraft 
numbers  involved  in  meeting  these  goals 
should  be  selected  In  collaboration  with 
NASA,  which  has  responalblUty  for  aeronau- 
tics reeearch.  and  with  the  PAA,  which  has 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  refine- 
ment and  application  of  aviation  technology 
to  the  civil  air  transportation  system. 

If  the  Nolae  PoUutton  Control  Act  U  stlU 
an  Issue  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
my  ooUeaguee  in  this  country,  in  particular 
the  NAE  Boftrd,  INCE,  and  Bolt  Beranek  and 
Newman  Inc.  and  other  research  companies 
would  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  de- 
tailed  comments   in  regard  to  the  present 


statua  of  aoouatieal  teehnology  pertinent  to 
the  subject  of  aircraft  retroflt  and  new  atr- 
craft  development. 
BUioerely, 

Lbo  L.  Bbumck, 
Pn»M«nt,  IHCK. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Ur.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment.       

The  PRBSIDIlVa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Tht  clerk 
Will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  90,  line  21,  following  "Sxc.  502.", 
insert  "(a)". 

On  page  91.  following  line  14,  add  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  Interested  In- 
dlvldioalB,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  means 
of  financing  the  retrofitting  of  existing  jet 
aircraft  (excluding  aircraft  owned  or  op- 
erated by  any  military  agency)  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposee  of  this  part,  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  taking  Into  con> 
slderatlon  what  Is  economically  reasonable, 
technologically  practicable,  and  appropriate 
for  the  types  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines 
to  which  the  recommendations  wlU  apply, 
Be  shall  report  on  such  study  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Committees  oa  Com- 
merce, Finance,  and  Pnbllc  Works  of  tha 
Senate  by  July  1,  1978,  together  with  his 
recommendations  for  whatever  legislation 
may  be  required. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
this  amendment  is  noncontroversial,  cmd 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  win  agree  to 
accept  it. 

Ttils  amendment  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress by  next  July  1,  a  report  on  the  var- 
ious means  of  flnanclng  the  retrofitting 
of  jet  aircraft,  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate legislation  to  achieve  that  goal. 

While  the  Federal  Oovemment  al- 
ready has  ample  authority  to  promulgate 
noise  standards  for  existing  aircraft,  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken  officially  to 
finance  the  means  of  meeting  these 
standards.  Depending  on  the  extent  of 
retrofitting,  the  estimated  cost  will  be  be- 
tween one  bllllcm  dollars  and  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  And,  no  matter 
what  the  ultimate  financing  plan,  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  will  have  a  role  to 
play,  if  only  because  airlines  are  a 
regulated  industry. 

The  retrofitting/financing  issue  already 
hsw  received  considerable  attention  in 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
industry  itself. 

On  August  2, 1971. 1  Introduced  S.  2398, 
which  would  provide  grants  to  the  air 
carriers  to  pay  for  up  to  two-thirds  of 
retrofitting  costs.  The  source  for  these 
funds  would  be  the  trust  fimd  created 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
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Act  of  1970  as  well  as  an  Increase  from 
8  to  10  percent  in  the  air  user  tax. 

My  oollaague  Scoator  Cbahskw  Intro- 
duced S.  15M  on  AprU  10.  1071.  TUs  bill 
ivould  finanoe  a  retrofitting  procram  by 
means  of  guaranteed  loans,  m  addition, 
there  have  be«  oitber  pn^oeaU  that 
would  proTlde  financing  through  fare  in- 
creases, stepped-up  tax  depredation,  and 
assumption  of  the  co^  by  the  aliilneB 
themselves,  among  others.  There  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  each 
of  these  plans,  axid  I  am  confident  that 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  both  Senator 
Crakstow  and  myself  when  I  say  that 
neither  of  us  Is  wedded  to  our  own  pro- 
posal. Ultimately,  I  believe  that  the  fi- 
nancing package  will  Inchide  a  mix  of 
several  of  the  pitHiosals  that  have  been 
made. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  oner 
would  allow  us  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
views  of  the  executive  branch  on  this 
crucial  matter.  In  fa<*.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  such  a  study  is  already 
iroder  review  within  the  executive 
branch,  including  the  Department  of 
Treasury  and  the  Office  of  Mtmagement 
and  Budget.  Thus,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  wiU  not  require  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  undertake  a  new  study. 
It  will  simply  set  a  date  of  July  1,  1973, 
for  its  completion,  and  require  that  leg- 
islative recommendations  be  made  to  the 
Congress  if  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation finds  legislation  to  be  necessary. 

The  amendment  designates  that  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  conduct  the 
study  because  his  Department  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  administration  efforts 
to  reduce  aircraft  noise.  Specifically,  the 
Federal  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Plan 
has  been  developed  by  the  OfBce  of  Noise 
Abatement  within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  other  appro- 
priate Oovemment  and  ririvate  agencies 
and  individuals.  Since  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  is  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  FAA  would  be 
asked  to  contribute  its  extensive  exper- 
tise in  the  formulation  of  the  financing 
propossds. 

Again.  Senators  should  uzulerstand 
that  this  amendment  complements  plans 
already  established  by  the  executive 
branch  to  develop  both  the  technology 
and  financing  of  aircraft  retrofitting.  Its 
effect  is  simply  to  emphasize  Congress' 
continuing  Interest  in  this  vital  issue, 
and  to  make  sure  that  f^ederal  programs 
will  proceed  quickly,  so  that  citizens 
across  the  Nation  can  be  relieved  as  soon 
as  possible  from  the  bombardment  of  Jet 
aircraft  noise. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Soi- 
ator  from  Massachusetts.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  It  demonstrates  once 
again  the  leadership  role  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  played  In 
this  area.  It  Is  quite  true  that  studies  are 
going  on  in  the  executive  branch.  How- 
ever, the  studies  are  no  good  unless  they 
are  completed  and  unless  the  information 
is  available  to  the  public  at  large  and  to 
the  Congress  in  particular. 


So  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  accept  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  he  is  also  agreeable  to  having  this 
amendment  accepted  by  the  committee. 

We  expect  that  any  financing  study 
will  consider  proposals  like  a  ticket  tax 
on  airline  users  and  not  just  consider 
Gtovemment  subsidies. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Ttf  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TONNBY.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  fioor  manager  of  the 
bill  for  accepting  the  amendment.  I  want 
to  saar  again  that  I  am  very  much  en- 
couraged that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tmnnnr)  and  the  Senator 
from  EMaware  (Mr.  Boooe)  are  in  the 
leadership  role  on  this  particularly  im- 
portant issue  because  it  is  so  important 
to  so  many  people  across  this  country 
to  have  their  imderstanding  and  sym- 
pathetic leadership  on  this  important 
legislation.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
solation to  the  people  who  have  waited 
and  suffered  so  long  to  know  that  hope 
is  at  last  on  the  way. 

I  pledge  if  I  am  reelected  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  continue  to  work  very  closely  with 
them  during  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  so  much  for  those  words.  He 
has  certainly  demonstrated  his  leader- 
ship today  and  in  years  past  by  calling 
this  matter  continually  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  SaiatM-  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  OS,  between  lines  21  and  23,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

Stxpntsomc  AxacBAir 

Skc.  506.  No  civil  aircraft  capable  of  flying 
at  supersonic  speed  shall  land  at  any  place 
under  the  Jurladictloa  of  the  United  States 
nnlnaa  In  compliance  with  the  noise  levels 
preaorlhed  for  subsonic  aircraft  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  in  effect  on  September  1,  1973. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  this  year  I  introduced  two  pro- 
posals restricting  supersonic  transports 
such  as  the  English-French  Concorde  and 
the  Russian  TU-144  in  flights  over  and 
landings  in  U.S.  territory. 

The  first  of  my  proposals,  prohibiting 
flight  at  supersonic  speeds  over  the 
United  States  and  its  territorial  waters  or 
the  contiguous  zone,  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  fine 
features  of  this  measure. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  body 
in  outlining  the  need  for  such  a  restric- 
tion, other  than  to  point  out  that  If  the 


C:oncorde  were  permitted  to  fiy  ooast  to 
coast  at  supersonic  speeds  it  would  create 
a  path  of  successive  sonic  booms  60  miles 
wide  and  3,000  miles  long  According  to 
conservative  estimates,  these  sonic  booms 
could  cause  $86  million  to  |1«0  mllllOD  in 
property  damages  every  flight. 

My  second  proposal,  which  I  have  Just 
introduced  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill, 
prohlblU  these  same  aircraft  from  land- 
ing in  UJ3.  airports  unless  they  meet  the 
same  noise  emission  standards  which  now 
are  required  for  subsonic  aircraft  under 
FAA  regulations. 

At  current  levels,  the  C^oncorde  pro- 
duces 10  times  the  noise  emitted  by  a 
747.  A  single  Concorde  produces  as  much 
noise  when  it  lands  as  10  747'8.  Aircraft 
noise  is  measured  in  effective  perceived 
noise  decibels.  PAA  regulations  now  per- 
mit a  maximum  noise  level  of  lOt 
EPNDB  for  subsonic  aircraft.  Measure- 
ment of  the  emlssloo  level  erf  the  Con- 
corde places  it  in  a  range  between  114 
and  120  EPNDB. 

When  measured  on  a  logarithmic  scale. 
as  noise  calculations  are  made,  the  Con- 
corde will  produce  between  six  and  12 
times  more  noise  than  is  permitted  (or 
subsonic  planes.  In  terms  of  the  total 
noise  environment  around  an  airport, 
this  would  be  a  dramatic  step  backward. 
The  progress  we  have  made  toward  mak- 
ing our  envlronnaent  more  livable  will 
suffer  a  serious  setback.  Though  a  single 
Concorde  produces  the  same  noise  when 
it  lands  as  10  747's,  it  carries  only  150 
passengers  compared  to  350  carried  by  a 
747.  That  means  it  would  need  to  make 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  flights 
to  deliver  the  same  number  of  passen- 
gers while  making  10  times  the  noise. 

The  high  level  of  noise  produced  was 
one  of  the  major  reasons  the  American 
SST  was  discontinued.  Can  we  apply 
lesser  standards  to  European  supersonic 
transports?  The  aircraft  noise  problem 
was  realized,  yet  work  continued  on  the 
Concorde.  Britain  and  Prance  had  no 
reason  to  beUeve  our  position  would  be 
different  on  the  CToncorde  than  it  was  on 
the  American  SST.  If  the  Concorde  can- 
not meet  acceptable  ru^se  standards, 
then  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  land  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  stress  that 
this  amendment  does  not  raise  the  ques- 
tions about  jurisdiction  of  FAA  that  have 
been  inv(rfved  in  some  of  the  cMitroversy 
relating  to  this  bill.  I  beUeve  it  Is  vitally 
necessary  to  protect  both  the  American 
aircraft  industry  and  the  people  who  live 
around  aiirports  from  this  particular 
problem  and  the  threat  it  poees  to  them. 
If  these  planes  start  coming  into 
American  airports  no  Mxe  will  know  ex- 
actly what  they  are  and  there  will  be  a 
new  uprising  at  and  around  airports  that 
will  threaten  our  ability  to  continue  air- 
port operations;  there  will  be  new  law- 
suits and  hang-ups,  and  people  around 
airports  will  be  unable  to  distinguish 
between  new  planes  bringing  this  new 
noise  and  American  planes. 
All  of  us  will  suffer  as  a  result. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  apply  the  same 
standards  to  supersonic  aircraft  as  we 
mandated  for  subsonic  aircraft. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had    an    opportunity    to    review    this 
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imendment  with  my  dlstingiilshed  sen- 
\yt  coUeague.  I  bav«  not  had  an  oppor- 
1  tmlty  to  oonoalt  with  the  disOngi^sfaed 
i  lenator  from  Delaware.  Aa  far  as  the 
iiajorlty  side  at  the  oommlttee  is  ochi- 
( emed,  I  can  accept  this  amendment. 

I  think  It  le  clear  that  we  could  re- 
( (lire  the  same  compliance  for  supor- 
I  onlc  transport  planes  that  we  require 
1  or  other  airplanes  that  are  landing  at 
i  merlcan  airports.  It  Is  ony  fair  and 
t  iiere  Is  no  reason  why  the  citizens  of 
c  ur  country  who  live  adj«cent  to  Inter- 
I  ational  airports  should  be  subjected  to 
t  !ie  deafening  roar  of  supersonic  air- 
c  raft  a(mi>iy  because  It  Is  from  a  foreign 
I  xanufkcturer  and  owned  by  a  foreign 
ilrime. 

So  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee- 

tax.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
I  enator  jield? 

Mr.  TUNNBT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before 
t  le  Senator  accepts  the  amendment  I 
T'ould  like  to  sound  a  note  of  caution. 
Ilils  type  amendment  can  be  very  Im- 
I  ortant  with  respect  to  International  ne- 
gotlattons  and  the  international  aspects 
cf  air  transportation.  I  would  simply 
c  autlon  my  friends  that  I  hope  they  have 
c  onsldered  this  tn  consultation  with  the 
£  tate  Department  to  try  to  take  into  full 
account  what  the  implications  are  that 

I  il^it  be  Involved. 

I  can  see  that  if  a  foreign  air  carrier  is 
c  enled  the  right  to  fly  any  place  In  the 
T  blted  States  with  a  particular  aircraft, 
t  ley  might  then  impose  the  same  type 
c  I  refusal  to  fly  all  of  our  aircraft  in  for- 
e  ign  countries.  This  could  be  much  more 
c  evastating  to  us  than  to  them  because 
i«  have  the  largest  air  carrier  system 

I I  the  world  today,  and  it  would  be  our 
c  UTlers  that  worild  be  affected  if  retall- 
8  tory  action  were  taken. 

Again.  I  am  sounding  a  note  of  caution. 
I  am  not  going  to  call  for  a  rollcall  vote 
1 '  the  Senate  wants  to  accept  it,  but  this 
ill  something  that  may  have  very  grave 
t  npllcatlons  in  the  fleld  of  international 
air  transportation  and  may  result  in  a 
M  fry  detrimental  way  to  U.S.  air  carriers 
i  it  is  adopted  without  aomt  provision 
made,  some  escape  provision  or  some 

0  Btlet  being  taken  Into  consideration  so 
tjat  these  aircraft  might  be  able  to  fly 
t>  some  partictilar  location  in  this 
country. 

Mr  TUT^TEY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
a  tor  from  Nevada  raising  those  points.  I 
t  link  they  are  points  that  have  been  con- 
s  dered  by  the  Senator  from  California. 

1  think  that  they  are  strong  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  but 
f  !el.  after  the  Senate  rejected  a  domestic 
SBT  which  would  have  been  heavily 
sibsldized  by  our  ^deral  Gtovemment, 
t  lat  we  should  say  we  are  not  going  to 
a  llow  our  noise  emission  levels,  which  are 
^  ealth  levels,  to  be  violated  by  a  foreign 
£  ST  which  is  landing  at  our  airports. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would  not 
allow  any  American  airline  that  violates 
Q  ur  noise  levels  to  land  at  our  airports,  so 
i  is  even-handed  that  we  ask  that  for- 
e  [gn  aircraft  landing  at  our  airports  be 
3  object  to  the  same  standards  of  health 
a  nd  welfare  that  our  domestic  lines  are 
r  squired  to  adhere  to. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Soiator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  certainly  a  sub- 
ject that  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
my  Aviation  Subcommittee.  If  the  Sena- 
tor la  not  of  a  mind  to  press  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time  I  would  assure  him 
that  we  would  hold  hearings  on  this 
very  subject  next  year.  We  want  to  take 
wliatever  st^M  should  be  taken,  but  my 
cauition  comes  from  the  fact  that  this  Is 
an  important  area  of  concern  to  our 
State  Department  and  it  Is  an  important 
area  of  concern  to  U.S.  cauriers,  and  per- 
haps there  should  be  some  area  defining 
wtiat  could  be  done  at  someplace  in  the 
country  that  would  not  be  affected.  If 
the  Senator  would  care  not  to  press  the 
amendment  my  ccMnmittee  can  hold 
hetu'lngs  next  year  and  consider  these 
aspects  and  then  if  it  is  of  a  mind  to  do 
something,  we  would  have  the  time  be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
fly  in  here  until  next  year. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  concern.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  we  were  producing  planes  that  would 
be  as  noisy  as  foreign  supersonic  planes 
when  landing  and  taking  off  at  subsonic 
levels  of  speed,  we  would  recognize  the 
right  of  other  countries  if  they  have 
standards  to  exclude  them. 

I  do  not  believe  other  nations  will  re- 
taliate agsdnst  us  in  a  totally  arbitrary 
wao'  not  taking  into  account  the  noise 
f{u:tor  of  our  planes. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
have  this  sort  of  problem  that  has  been 
suggested  as  a  possibility.  Certainly.  I 
grant  that  it  is  a  possibility.  What  I 
would  prefer  to  do  is  to  proceed  with  the 
amendment,  but  also  to  proceed  in  con- 
junction with  the  Senator  to  see  if  there 
might  be  problems  that  could  indicate  a 
modification  of  the  provision. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  drop  this  matter  it 
might  not  be  possible  for  a  vehicle  to 
exist  to  prevent  this  problem  affecting 
people  who  live  around  airports  and  in 
the  long  run  we  may  find  the  American 
aircraft  Industry  siiffers  as  a  result  of 
the  noise,  with  the  accompanying  law- 
suits that  would  tie  up  the  airports. 

My  friend  and  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia iias  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  amendment,  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
it.  I  took  a  moment  of  time  to  talk  to  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  representing  the 
minority  on  the  committee.  He  said  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  minority  on 
the  committee  is  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
•  Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  that  my  legislative 
clerk.  Mr.  Oambock,  be  permitted  to  be 
on  the  floor  throughout  the  session  to- 
dsiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Hancock  of 
my  staff  be  allowed  on  the  floor  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  PRESEDlNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  support  the  Senator's 


amendment,  and  I  Mrant  the  record  to 
show  that  I  do. 

In  that  connection.  I  want  to  make 
one  p<^t,  and  that  is  that  I  am  deeply 
distressed  at  the  unwlllingneBs  of  the 
FAA  to  give  what  I  regu:tl  au  auiequate 
assurauice  to  the  neighborhoods  and  com- 
mimltles  near  airports  of  its  considera- 
tion of  their  concerns  about  expamslon, 
noise  pollution,  and  other  nuisamces  that 
are  involved. 

I  have  speciflcadly  in  mind  the  com- 
munity of  Morris  County,  N.J.,  where 
Morrlstown  Airport  is  located.  The  city 
of  Morrlstown  has  an  adrport  which  is 
not  within  the  city's  own  geographical 
boundaries,  but  outside  the  community 
wh««  it  is  located  and  others  adjacent 
to  it,  and  is  properly  concerned  about  ex- 
pansion without  due  consideration  of 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  residents. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  kind  of 
assurance  that  I  think  these  commxmi- 
ties  aure  entitled  to  from  the  f«ency,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  give  up  trying. 

I  fully  support  the  amendment,  partly 
on  that  account,  but  in  general  on  its 
own  merits. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
prepared,  inasmuch  as  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  is  now  ordered,  to  yield  back  the 
balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly.  First,  I 
wsint  to  take  a  minute  to  make  one  po^t. 

In  further  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  in  regard  to  the  questions  he 
raised,  no  supersonic  planes  will  be 
ready  to  land  in  this  country  until  1975 
or  1978.  That  would  allow  actoquate  time 
for  the  sort  of  hearings  and  inquiries 
that  the  Senator  would  like  to  make,  to 
see  if  it  is  advisable  to  make  any  modi- 
fications. 

Second,  it  will  serve  notice  on  the 
manuf  £icturers  of  supersonic  planes  that 
they  must  reduce  their  noise.  They  liave 
the  capability  tectinically  now  to  do  this. 
This  will  give  them  time  to  do  that,  and 
then  we  will  not  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 
TTie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  T,niitaian* 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Bfassachusetts  (Mr.  BIennxdt),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOov- 
EKif).  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIifTTRz) .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahdolfh)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOsb)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  laresent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  QiBJFfW.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloit), 
tbe  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senators  from  Nebrctska 
(Mr.  CusTis  and  Mr.  Hsvska)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregoo  (Mr.  HAxriELD),  the 
Senator  from  Pauisylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
roRD) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowBR)  cure  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  ofBolad  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  rote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oolowateb)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Bmator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

TMe  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


AUen 

Anderson 

Bayta 

BMU 

Bentaen 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Hwry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Caw 
CbUea 
Church 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Dole 
Domlnlck 


Aiken 
BeUmon 
Bennett 
Gannon 


Fannin 


AUott 


Btbto 
OtMk 

Ourtla 

Bdwarda 

Ooldwater 


[No.  &S3  Leg.] 

TEAS— 62 

Eagleton 

Brvln 

Pulbrlght 

Oambrell 

Gravel 

arlfltn 

Qumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hugbea 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mansfield 

Iifathias 

Millar 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelaon 

NAYS— 17 

Fong 

Holllngs 

Jackaon  Sazbe 

Javlta  Taft 

Ions  Toung 

Macnuaon 

NOT  VOnNG— 31 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Kennedy 

McOae 

MoCtorem 

Mclntyre 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Btoveos 

Stevenson 

Symington 

TUmadge 

Thurmond 

T^inney 

Welcker 

Williams 


McOlellan 


MetoaU 

Mundt 

Muakle 

Randolph 

Soott 

Stafford 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Crakstok's  sanMidmwat  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Line  1  cm  page  98,  Insert  after  the  words 
"to  be"  the  words  "necessitated  by  ^>eclal 
local  condltloos  and  .  . 

Line  12  on  page  100.  Insert  after  the  words 
"to  be"  the  words  "neceeslt&ted  by  special 
local  conditions  and  .  .  ." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  basic  piurxtses  of  title  V  of  this  bill, 
au9  explained  in  the  oommittee  r^iKfft,  is 
to  jkssure  the  rpft^J'"'""  pratotical  uni- 
formity in  regulating  the  noise  charac- 
teristics of  interstate  carriers  »ich  as  the 


railroads  and  motor  carriers  which  oper- 
ate from  ooawt  to  ooast  and  through  all 
the  States,  amd  in  himdreds  of  commu- 
nities and  localitiss. 

Without  som*  degree  of  imiformlty, 
provided  by  Federal  regulations  of  ooun- 
trywide  applicability  which  will  by  stat- 
ute preempt  and  supersede  any  dlfferait 
State  and  local  regulations  or  standards, 
there  would  be  great  oonfuslon  and 
chaos.  Cauriers,  if  there  were  not  Federal 
preempticD,  would  be  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  differing  and  perhaps  incon- 
slstant  standards  and  requirements  from 
place  to  place.  This  would  be  exoessivel}' 
burdensome  and  would  not  be  In  the 
public  interest. 

At  the  saune  time.  States  and  loeamUes 
ought  to  have  and  retain  the  power  to 
develop  and  enforce  noise  standau'ds  and 
regulations  that  are  needed  and  daslgned 
to  meet  special  locad  situations  even 
though  such  standards  and  regulations 
may  differ  from  the  Federad  rules. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  to  strike  a 
proper  balance  that  will  take  account  of 
and  protect  all  of  these  Interests. 

My  amendment  will  do  this.  In  essence 
it  merely  clauifies  the  intention  of  the 
bill  as  adreawiy  stated  in  the  oommlttee 
report  at  page  19.  TTie  Federal  regula- 
tions will,  as  a  general  proposition,  super- 
sede and  preempt  State  and  local  stcuod- 
ards  that  an  different,  but  States  and 
localities  would  be  left  with  the  right  to 
establish  tuid  enforce  such  differing 
standards  and  controls,  auad  even  license 
or  restrict  the  use  and  operation  of 
equipment,  to  the  extent  necessitated  by 
special  local  conditions  and  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  Federal  regulations.  These 
determinations,  again  in  order  to  achieve 
desirable  and  reatsonable  uniformity  in 
cairrier  equipment  and  carrier  opera- 
tions, would  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administrator 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
TranQ)ortation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
I  think  the  wording  of  the  bill  is  in  con- 
formity with  what  the  mauiager  thinks 
is  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNETY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  would  substantially 
strengthen  the  Federal  preemption. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  to  delete  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  include  the 
word  "or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.'  Could  the  Senator  In- 
dicate what  the  effect  of  that  modifica- 
tion of  his  aimendment  would  be? 

Could  the  clerk  restate  the  amend- 
ment?   

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICnai.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Line  1  oa  page  98 — Insert  after  the  wonis 
"to  be"  tlie  words  "oeceaattated  by  special 
local  conditions  and  .  .  ." 

LlzhB  12  on  page  100 — Insert  after  the  words 
"to  be"  the  words  "necessitated  by  special 
local  conditions  and  .  .  ." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  wa«  my  under- 
standing of  the  original  amendment. 


Do  I  correcUy  understand  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  reads  "neces- 
slUted  by  special  and  local  condi- 
tions or"? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  May  we  have  some  kind 
of  explanation? 

Mr.  HARTKB.  This  amendment  ap- 
pliee  to  an  interstate  carrier  that  moves 
across  the  Nation.  It  provides  that  they 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  and  harassed 
by  unreasonaUsle  standards  in  separate 
localities.  It  provides  that  local  commu- 
nities can  still  have  stamdards  which  are 
more  strict  than  those  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  that  there  shall  be  a  standard 
in  the  regulations  that  shall  be  governed 
by  such  items  which  are  necessities  to 
deal  with  the  local  noise  oonditlona. 
Otherwise,  the  trains  and  the  carriers 
coming  through  could  have  76  dlfl«ent 
regulations  which  would  apply  to  them 
Mr.  CANNON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  the  Senator  is  modify- 
ing the  preemption  provision  that  is  now 
in  the  bill?  It  says  that  a  local  commu- 
nity could  establish  a  different  and  more 
stringent  standard  than  the  national 
standards?  ,^  ^^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  would  be  a  limitation 
on  the  local  communities  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  necessitated  by  local  condi- 
tions. In  other  words,  we  need  some  type 
of  national  standard  for  these  carrier 
which  su-e  moving  fnan  State  to  State. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  stUl  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this:  Does  the 
amendment  say  that  the  local  commu- 
nity can  modify  by  reducing  or  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  the  national  standard 
that  is  prescribed  by  eiUier  EPA  or  by 
EPA  and  the  FAA? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  It  says,  in  effect, 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  pre- 
empt, generally  speaking,  all  the  local 
situations  to  the  extant  that  they  pre- 
scribe the  standard.  If  a  local  commu- 
nity, under  the  bill  presently,  wants  to 
prescribe  standards  which  are  at  a  high- 
er level  than  Federal  standards,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  w  „  w- 
This  amendment  says  that  shall  be 
permitted  only  to  the  extent  necessitated 
by  local  conditions — in  other  words,  that 
they  cannot  put  an  unreasonable  burden 
(m  a  train,  a  bus.  or  a  motor  carrier 
coming  through  a  community.  Otherwise, 
there  will  be  chaos  in  this  industry.  All 
of  this  is  subject  to  the  ultimate  control 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
But  they  cannot  lower  the  standards. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  should  like  to  make 
sure  that  I  understand  what  the  differ- 
ence is  between  the  amendment  as  orig- 
Inadly  offered  and  as  modified. 

Mr.  President,  could  the  clerk  restate 
the  amendment  as  modified? 

The  WlBSmiNa  OFFICER.  Tixt  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  noodlfled. 

Tht  assistant  lee^slatlve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Line  1  on  page  98 — Insert  after  the  words 
"to  be"  the  words  "neeesalUted  by  spectaJ 
local  ooQdlttoBS  or  .. ." 

lAne  18  on  paee  100 — insert  after  the  words 
"to  be"  the  words  ueceosltated.  by  special 
loioaf  coacUVlonaoE.^*^  i-ytan-vn^sa 
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Ifir.  TUNNBT.  The  Senator  haa  dls- 
tawfd  thl£  matter  vlth  the  committee 
( tatt,  and  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
I  jnendment  would  not  strengthen  the 
irreemptlon  as  It  Is  In  the  bill.  Is  that 

I  orrect?       

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  amendment  still 

"Mjuld  provide  that  the  Federal  regula- 

<  Ions  would  generally  rule.  The  bill  pro- 

^  Ides  at  ttxe  present  time  that  local  stand - 

krds  can  be  provided  which  are  at  a 

ilgher  level  than  Pederal  levels. 

This  amendment  says,  basically,  that 

o  the  extent  that  they  are  necessitated 

ly  special  local  conditions,  they  can  do 

lo.  In  other  words,  when  you  have  a 

:  notor  carrier  going  through,  and  if  they 

I  ire  following  the  Federal  standards  and 

hen  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  have  some 

ocal  community  put  in  an  unreasonable 

iitandard,  you  might  stop  the  whole  op- 

nration  of  the  Interstate  carrier. 

This  amendment  also  provides  and  still 
jreserves  that  any  regulation  of  this 
dnd,  before  the  preemption  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  effective, 
vould  still  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
>partment  of  Transportation  and  by 
'he  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
In  other  words,  the  intent  of  it  is  in 
general  accord  with  the  bill,  but  at  the 
lame  time  to  provide  some  type  of  uni- 
onnlty  for  these  interstate  carriers. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  committee,  on  page 
19  of  its  report.  Indicated  that  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  pxrogram  for  railroads 
mder  this  part  completely  preempts  the 
authority  of  the  State  suid  local  govem- 
ments  to  regulate  such  noise  after  the 
effective  date  of  adequate  Federal  stand- 
ards, excopt  where  the  administrator  de- 
termines it  to  be  necessitated  by  special 
local  condltians  or  not  in  conflict  with 
the  regulations  under  this  part 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  what 
the  Senator  is  doing  Is  merely  clarifying 
in  the  bill  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee as  expressed  In  the  report?  As  I  read 
the  language,  it  would  seem  to  be  doing 
just  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
In  other  words,  it  follows  the  Intent  of 
the  report.  It  follows  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  generally  speaking.  The  wording 
must  be  changed  to  be  In  accord  with  the 
Intent  of  the  report  as  well. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  committee  clearly 
wanted  to  allow  It,  but  to  make  excep- 
tions if  it  Is  determined  it  was  necessi- 
tated by  special  local  conditions. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  I  understand  the 
language,  It  Is  necessitated  by  local  con- 
ditions that  they  are  not  In  conflict  with 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  bill 
and  is  consistent  with  what  they  in- 
tended. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 
Bir.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  trouble  with  the  bUl.  It  has  not 
been  thought  oat  proper]^  In  many  re- 
spects. Now  we  are  getting  down  to  sur- 
face transportation,  and  if  we  do  not 
watch  out,  it  will  completely  deny — there 
are  50  different  regulations  on  interstate 
tnicks,  or  railroads,  or  buses  traveling 
across  tbi  country.  We  can  have  some 
minimum  standards.  The  cities  and 
towns  now  have  their  own  standards. 
Some  one  city  or  some  one  town  under 


tile  amendment,  unless  we  have  it  cleared 
up,  oould  establish  something  that  would 
be  absolute  imp<wslble  for  buses  or 
trucks  to  go  through  that  territory.  That 
Is  the  trouble  with  this.  We  are  get- 
ting into  It  so  deeply  that  all  the  cities 
and  towns  now  have  regulations.  I  think 
we  had  better  know  what  we  are  doing 
here.  Sometimes.  I  think,  some  people 
around  here  would  like  to  tie  up  all  trans- 
portation because  somebody  makes  a 
noise.  But  If  one  starts  an  engine  run- 
ning. It  has  to  make  some  noise.  I  do  not 
like  noise.  No  one  else  likes  noise  either, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  start  out  making 
all  these  regulations  about  noise,  that 
might  tie  up  the  whole  thing.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  amendment  does  that. 
We  have  preempted  local  people  many 
tlmee.  That  is  traditional,  particularly 
with  many  standards,  and  if  they  want 
to  be  tougher  they  can,  but  there  shoiild 
be  a  triiniTniiTn  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
Is  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  right.  We  have 
done  the  same  thing.  This  is  what  the 
framers  of  the  bill  intended.  That  is  what 
is  sought  in  the  report.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  we  are  not  creating  an  im- 
reasonable  biutien  but  at  the  same  time 
we  want  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  proceed  to  establish 
the  standards. 

Mi-.  MAGNU80N.  We  have  gone 
through  this  for  years.  It  used  to  be  that 
every  State  had  different  regulations  on 
trucks  as  to  the  weight,  size,  how  they 
would  go,  the  number  of  axles,  and  so 
forth.  At  one  time  there  were  36  differ- 
ent regulations.  A  truck  going  between 
States,  going  across  the  country,  might 
have  15  different  things  to  do,  such  sis 
throwing  off  part  of  the  cargo,  or  doing 
this  or  that.  We  worked  for  years  throiigh 
State  organizations,  and  flnaUy  we  have 
pretty  much  uniform  laws  now. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  a  imiform  law 
on  noise  relating  to  surface  transporta- 
tion, that  is  fine 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  what  it  does. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  ntnnber  of  towns 
today  have  certain  ordinsuices  that  a 
railroad  train  cannot  blow  its  whistle 
going  through  at  night  because  it  will 
wake  the  people  up  and  that  will  be 
disastrous  to  them,  because  they  could 
not  get  back  to  sleep.  Many  things  hap- 
pen on  accoimt  of  that.  Many,  many 
things  happen.  We  finally  had  to 
straighten  that  out.  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  a  step  toward  uniformity  in  this  whole 
field.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  It  will 
be.  Does  the  Senator  from  California 
think  It  will  be? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  reviewed  the 
amendment  «uid  it  is  in  comformlty  with 
what  the  committee  intended.  The  report 
states  there  is  a  complete  preemption 
and  also  orders  the  administrator  in  con- 
junction with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  grant  exemptions  where 
there  are  special  local  conditions.  So  it 
is  clear  it  is  a  total  preemption.  We 
should  also  recognize  that  there  may  be 
local  conditions  which  would  necessitate 
that  the  national  standard  should  not 
apply. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  a  local  ordi- 
nance. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  How  many  times 


have  we  driven  around  and  there  will  be 
a  big  sign  "Quiet,  hospital  zone''? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  This  would  give  the 

Administrator 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  A  truck  slows  down 
for  a  little  bit  and  does  not  make  as 
much  noise.  But  we  are  getting  deeper 
into  things  here.  Who  will  handle  all 
this? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Utr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Michael  Heifer  of 
my  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  debate  on  this  bill  and 

the  spending  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BxALL).  Without  obleetloin,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered.      

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have 
studied  this  amendment  and  It  in  no 
way  violates  the  principle  of  preemption 
v^ilch  the  Senator  was  pushing  for  as 
part  of  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
language  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HAnKx)  Is  almost  the 
exact  language  in  the  committee  ftport 
and  has  now  been  put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  might  be  a 
st^  forward  but  on  some  of  these  things 
we  should  watch  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  the  last  few  hours  of  this  session. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  would  this  permit  the  EPA 
Director  to  tell  the  man  on  the  freight 
train  not  to  blow  his  whistle  going 
through  a  town  or  what  the  noise  level 
should  be? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  He  has  to  do  it  in  con- 
jimctlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
In  other  words,  we  will  tell  the  man  on 
the  freight  train  how  many  times  he  can 
blow  his  whistle,  two  short,  or  three  long, 
or  whatever  it  is,  or  not  three  long.  This 
is  going  to  get  us  into  hot  water  wher- 
ever we  go  on  this.  I  think  it  is  totally 
beyond  what  we  started  out  with  on  this 
alnxnt  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  reason  we  put  this 
language  into  the  bill  was  that  we  wanted 
to  make  It  clear  that  it  was  Federal  pre- 
emption for  Interstate  trades  and  the 
railroads.  It  was  not  initially  in  the  biU, 
so  we  put  in  the  preemption  so  that  we 
would  give  the  railroads  and  the  carriers 
some  awareness  and  some  security  that 
they  would  not  have  to  abide  by  50  dif- 
ferent State  Jiulsdietions  and  Lord  knows 
how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  local 
jurisdictions.  It  Is  in  the  bill  now.  It  is 
a  complete  preemption. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Then 
this  applies  to  trucks,  automobilee,  to 
everyone.  They  are  all  in  there. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiALL).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Eonendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  amaidment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bxall).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 
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The    amendment    a*    amendKl 
•greed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  reed  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluotanoe  that  I  support  the  pro- 
visloDs  of  this  otherwise  very  fine  biU 
tbat  relate  to  tlie  control  of  noise  from 
tixcnlt.  As  the  Sowte  knows,  this  btll 
was  only  very  recently  reported  by  the 
Pablic  Works  Committee  and  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  date  the  Commeroe 
Committee  and  the  Avlatian  Snbooan- 
mlttee.  which  I  chair,  hae  had  no  append 
tunity  whatsoerer  to  formally  consider 
It,  nor  have  we  had  a  ohuaee  to  hold 
bearings  on  some  of  ttie  Iseues  which  the 
bill  presents. 

Mr.  President,  the  consideratlan  of 
this  bill  in  the  form  we  are  looking  at 
today  is  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the 
legislative  process.  This  bill  has  never 
been  considered  nor  have  we  heard  any 
witnesses  on  the  vital  aspects  of  air 
transportation  and  the  interests  of 
safety  and  reliability  of  transportation 
at  affected  by  the  bill.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  sole  and  total  jurisdiction 
over  civil  aeronautics,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
public  from  transportation  disaster — 
airline  crashes — as  well  as  from  unwar- 
ranted noise,  but  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  a  position  of  having  a  bill  forced  on 
us  at  a  late  hour  in  this  session  beeauee 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  public  and 
this  Congress  wants  relief  from  noise. 

Mr.  President,  the  goals  of  this  legis- 
lation are  laudable  and  every  Member  of 
the  Senate,  of  course,  csui  supixnt  them. 
The  public  wants  and  needs  protection 
from  noise  from  edl  sources,  not  only 
aircraft,  but  from  other  transixntation 
vehicles  and  from  other  sources  in  every- 
one's daily  lives.  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  howevM,  its  it  retotes  to 
regiilatlon  of  aircraft  is  far  reaehinc  in 
its  scope  and  is  inconsistent  with  a  deci- 
sion of  Congress  in  1858  in  wfaloh  we 
decided  that  aviation  safety  was  of  suefa 
paramount  concern,  that  all  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  control  of  aviation 
had  to  be  vested  in  one  single  agency. 
The  bill  before  us  today  negates  that 
basic  principle  which  I  believe  is  still 
sound.  But  more  Importantly  the  process. 
as  it  has  worked,  has  completely  cir- 
cumvented the  committee  which  has  the 
primary  respraxsiblllty  to  insure  safety 
in  air  tran^xirtatlon.  Obviously  the 
members  of  our  committee  were  rriue- 
tant  to  take  any  action  on  the  bill  at 
this  late  hour  which  would  result  In 
its  not  being  brought  up.  We  were  under 
great  pressure  to  wcdve  our  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  matter  and  to  simply  ac- 
quiesce in  the  action  of  the  Pnfalic  Works 
Committee  which  is  before  the  Senate 
today.  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  al- 
though feeling  deeply  about  it,  we  did 
acquiesce.  We  waived  the  Jurisdictional 
ri^ts  of  our  comznlttee. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  been 
most  gracious  in  meeting  with  me  and 
discussing  my  concerns  with  the  legis- 
lation and  seeking  to  come  up  with 
amendatory  language  which  would  ease 
some  of  the  more  serious  problems  vftScib. 
I  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  found 


In  the  blU.  While  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  suEvort  and  the  kindneeB  shown  me 
and  tke  mmmltt^T  on  thle  matter  ta^  the 
Snator  from  CaUfomla.  I  still  have 
grave  oonoeni  about  the  bill  iteelf .  Ttm 
Cotomlttee  on  ntmnmmrf*,  In  executive 
seieloB  deeldad  that  while  it  would  waive 
juslsdieklon  of  \iM  bill,  it  would  offer  a 
floor  amcodBunt  subetituting  the  Houee 
pasMd  lansuaee  on  aircraft  noise  control 
to  the  provteleos  In  the  PubUe  Works  bUl. 
After  oonsMerlng  the  House  iancuage 
we  found  it  to  be  reeponslble.  work- 
able and  a  step  forward  in  the  regulation 
of  aircraft  notee  and  a  program  that  all 
oould  live  with.  After  taking  that  action, 
however,  we  became  convlnoed  that  the 
forces  seeking  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment were  mobtlliied  in  strong  opposition 
to  our  poeitlon  and  were  unwilling  to 
support  passage  of  the  House  language. 
Tlier^ore,    very    reluctantly.    Senator 
MAGNTJSoir  and  I  and  others  in  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  we  would  seek 
to  work  out  an  agreement  with  Senator 
ToKNiY  and  others  which  we  would  hope 
would  be  agreeable  to  all  of  us.  There- 
fore the  oenmiittee  detennined  that  it  win 
not  offer  on  the  floor  today  an  amend- 
ment se^dng  to  insert  the  House  lan- 
guage on  this  matter  and  has  reluctant- 
ly agreed  to  support  the  language  which 
the  Tunney  amendment  to  the  bill  vft»- 
ently  contains.  Nonetheless,  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  the  basic  objection  to  the 
Tunney  btil  still  remains.  That  is  the 
splitting  up  of  the  authority  to  regulate 
noise  from  aircraft  into  two  different 
govemmentsJ  agencies  both  ha\'ing  vast- 
ly   different    responsibUity.    Under    the 
Tunney  proposal,  as  it  is  amended,  the 
regulation  of  aircraft  noise  will  be  spUt 
between  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. It  is  my  view  that  any  legisla- 
tion which  provides  for  fractionated  au- 
thority to  regulate  in  the  public  welfare 
is  weak.  It  leads  to  diffusion,  delay,  in- 
action, bickering  back  aind  forth  and 
often  ineffective  regulations.  A  far  pref- 
erable situation  would  be  to  leave  this 
authority  within  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  field  of  air  commerce,  and  charge 
the  administration  with  increasing  its 
activities  to  regulate  noise  from  aircraft. 
As  the  Senate  knows  well,  the  FAA  has 
ample  statutory  authority  at  the  present 
thne  under  the  bill  passed  in  1968  to 
regulate  aircraft  noise.  Some  think  the 
FAA  has  gone  too  slow.  Mr.  I*resldent, 
this  Is  a  difficult,  tedious  and  very  costly 
matter  and  while  I  sometimes  think  the 
ftganoy  has  not  moved  fast  enough  I  am 
tkXsffi  very  symiiathetlc  to  the  problems 
faced  by  the  agency  and  by  the  air  trans- 
portation industry  In  trying  to  quiet  its 
products. 

Then  is  no  doubt  that  the  Industry 
and  the  FAA  have  made  significant  prog- 
ress, as  we  all  know.  The  new  genera- 
tion of  Jet  aircraft  equlpmmt  Is  quieter 
than  older  aircraft  by  half;  pmmtetpg 
breakthroughs  on  othH*  phases  aze  being 
made  at  this  time.  Technology  appar- 
ently has  been  developed  which  might 
make  it  possible  to  reequip  older  Jet  air- 
craft with  quieter  engines,  without  com- 
promislBg  safety  and  reliability,  and  fly- 
ing characteristics.  But  the  costs  of  this 


kind  of  program  oookl  be  wr 
stve.  hi  fact,  it  oould  be  ptohihtttvely  ao. 
And  I  think  while  the  Senate  will  hear 
much  more  on  the  suhjeet  from  others 
on  the  floor  today,  w©  have  no*  yet  de- 
termined the  feasibility  and  the  praoU- 
oahUlty  of  moving  forward  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  this  new  technology.  I 
ffv<ttrtn  It  only  to  point  out  that  there 
hae  been  much  action  in  the  area  of  air- 
craft nolee  control  deapite  what  some  of 
the  crltica  might  have  you  believe.  Itie 
FAA  has  recently  adopted  new  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  way  aircraft  are 
flown,  the  flight  paths  that  must  be  fcd- 
lowed  and  the  flight  regimens  urtikh  must 
be  maintained  \sf  the  crews.  These  new 
regulAtkme  will  result  in  aircraft  being 
kept  higher  over  our  vu-ban  areas  which 
will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  noise 
reaching  the  ground.  The  airlines  them- 
selves are  beglnziing  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative to  impose  certain  flying  charac- 
teristics on  their  airplanes  and  crews 
which  result  in  reductions  In  power,  con- 
sistent with  safety,  and  of  course  pro- 
tect the  public  from  exceesive  noise 
These  things  are  being  done  today  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  done  whether 
this  hill  is  passed  or  ncA.  But  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  greet  sentiment 
within  the  Government  and  from  with- 
out, that  all  environmental  programs  be 
coordinated  by  one  agency:  namely,  the 
Envlronment«a  Protection  Agency,  While 
in  meet  cases  this  may  be  a  wise  course  to 
follow,  I  am  not  convinced  of  its  wisdom 
in  the  area  of  regulating  aircraft  noise, 
therefore,  my  reservations  with  the  Tun- 
ney bill.  But  in  the  spirit  of  cooperaUon 
and  in  the  spirit  of  wanting  to  see  noise 
legislation  enacted  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  win  vote  for  it  de«Jlte  my 
doubts  of  its  wisdom. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  certain  important  distinctions 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 
merits  of  the  Environmental  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  as  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

T^e  general  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental protection  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized; but  having  said  that.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  various  kinds  of  poUution 
which,  taken  together,  adversely  affect 
the  hiunan  and  natural  emironment,  so 
that  we  can  properly  assess  the  extent 
of  the  role  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  asked  to  play  In  order 
to  bring  the  various  cwnponente  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  under  appropriate 

control.  ,  „ 

If  one  State  or  community  is  negU- 
gent  in  its  approach  to  air  and  water 
pollution,  the  environment  of  other 
States  win  be  adversely  affected  because 
the  movement  of  water  and  air  is  un- 
affected by  State  lines.  In  most  In- 
stances, however,  the  sources  of  noise 
poVlxitinn  do  not  have  an  interstate  im- 
pact. You  can  generate  qxiite  a  bit  of 
noise  in  Poughkeepeie.  NY.,  before  the 
neighbors  in  New  Jers^  and  CoonecU- 
cut  will  have  cause  for  complaint. 

The  following  provtaions  of  the  bill. 
In  my  view,  go  beyond  what  Lk  the  ap- 
propriate or  useful  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in   reducing  the  level   of 
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notoe  in  the  environment.  The  benefits 
of  certain  of  these  provisions  In  •cWev- 
Inr  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  at 
reasonaMe  costs  to  the  taxpayer:  that 
is,  admlntEtrative  expenses,  and  to  the 
coosomer-,    ttiat   is.    Increased    product 
costs,  are  probably  of  margln&I  signifi- 
cance.  Other   provisions   represent  ex- 
pensive Federal  Intnulon  even  which  are 
fiilly  wtthln  the  oompetenoe  In  ataM  or 
local  governments  to  compel,  or  Into  the 
private    production    and   marketing    of 
<ransamer  goods. 
To  dte  some  examples: 
Section  408,  that  provision  whloh  di- 
rects the  Admmifltrator  to  promulgate 
noise  emission  standards  for  categories 
of  new  prodncts  which  he  has  found  to 
be  major  sources  of  environmental  noise, 
gives  the  Administrator  authority  to  con- 
trol over  a  broad  variety  of   products 
which  can  be  or  already  are  effectively 
controlled  at  a  lower  level  of  govern- 
ment. Section  408  ulows  him  to  promul- 
gate standards  for  construction  equip- 
ment, transportation  equipment,  motors 
or    engines,    electrical    and    electronic 
equipment,  among  others.  This  permits 
yet  another  agency  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  to  influence  the  design  features 
of  a  wide  variety  of  occupational  equip- 
ment and  consumer  products.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  view  it  ir  not  the  proper  con- 
cern of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  at- 
tempt to  control  those  forms  of  environ- 
mental poUution  which  can  be  controlled 
effectively   by   dty   ordinance  or   State 
regxiladons.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case 
of  air  pollution  and  water  pollution  the 
Federal  Oovemment  does  have  a  neces- 
sary and  legitimate  role.  These  pollut- 
ants are  not  constrained  by  artificial  po- 
litical boimdariee.  Air  blows  freely  from 
State  to  State.   Almost  ail  streams  or 
their  tributaries  cross  State  lines.  Noise, 
on  he  other  hand,  is  a  very  peculiar  Itind 
of  polloant.  Noise  does  not  accumulate 
in  the  environment;  it  dissipates  almost 
immediately.  It  wouJd  be  the  exception 
rather   than  the   rule  if   noise  crossed 
State  or  city  itnes. 

I  believe  the  ^deral  role  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  the  control  of  noise  levels 
in  automobiles,  aircraft,  trucks,  and 
other  products  which  in  their  normal  use 
can  be  exjjected  to  cross  political  boimd- 
aries.  It  i£  on  this  basis  that  I  can  sup- 
port those  sections  of  this  bill  which  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental regulations  to  control  noise 
emissions  from  aircraft,  railroads, 
motor  carriers,  and  other  transportation 
vehicles.  However,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  ought 
to  be  in  the  buflness  of  setting  emission 
standards  for  consumer  goods  which  are 
used  m  the  home,  and  equipment  used  hi 
industry  where  workers  are  already  pro- 
tected through  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  A  number  of  communi- 
ties, the  city  of  Chicago  is  outstanding 
among  them  and  New  Ybrk  City  to  about 
to  follow  suit,  have  established  effective 
noise  control  codes  which  protect  the 
pubhc  from  the  damaging  effects  of  ex- 
cessive noise.  There  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  tWs  trend  will  spread  to 
other  communities  and  thereby  obviate 
the  need  for  a  larger  Federal  program. 


I  also  object  strongly  to  the  so-called 
"preemption"  provision  in  seciiaD  408 
which  prohibits  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment from  adopting  or  enforcing  any 
noise  emission  standard  which  is  no^ 
Identical  to  the  standard  prescribed  by 
the  ES>A  Administrator.  It  is  true  that 
this  section  does  not  preclude  or  deny 
the  right  of  any  State  or  dty  to  estab- 
lish controls  on  envtronmmtal  noise 
through  the  licensing,  regulatloa  or  re- 
sferlctlon  of  the  use,  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  any  product  for  which  BPA  has 
set  flCTtiiUitfin  controls.  Tliis  limits  the 
ability  of  State  or  local  authorities  to  ap- 
ply one  of  the  most  eiBclent  devices  for 
controlling  noise. 

A  nimiber  of  other  provisions  in  this 
bill  strike  me  as  unnecessary  and  only 
marginally  useful  in  controlling  the  level 
of  noise  In  our  environment.  Some  of 
these  represoit  unnecessary  Federal 
meddling  into  the  producticm  of  con- 
somer  goods.  They  are  the  imposition  of 
product  warranties  on  a  manufacturer, 
extensive  labeling  requirements,  costly 
recordkeeping,  and  recording. 

I  also  question  whether  it  is  wise  for 
Congress  to  launch  into  yet  another 
grant-in-aid  program  for  noise  control  as 
provided  in  section  418.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  tlie  Federal  Oovemment  to 
use  the  limited  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  available  to  enhance  the  tech- 
nical assistance  and  the  information 
base  which  woiUd  be  of  great  value  to 
State  and  local  authorities? 

Finally,  section  419  authorizes  |S 
million  for  incentive  purchases  of  low 
noise  emission  products.  The  provision 
is  simply  not  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  desired  reduction  of  noise  levels 
and  it  represents  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  authorization  for  the  program. 
These  resources  could  be  used  more  ef- 
fectively elsewhere. 

ADKaurr  nous 

If  reports  from  my  constituents  who 
live  in  New  York's  great  metropolitan 
areas  are  any  indication,  it  Is  the  noise 
emitted  from  aircraft  flyovers  which  rep- 
resents the  most  objectionable  form  of 
noise  pollution.  It  has  historically  been 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government,  act- 
ing thro\igh  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, to  control  all  aspects  of  air 
commerce.  This  helps  to  establish  tlie 
validity  of  a  Federal  program  to  con- 
trol noise  emitted  from  aircraft.  These 
two  points  convince  me  that  If  we  are  to 
have  a  Federal  noise  control  program, 
it  ought  to  be  a  program  which  places 
effective  control  on  aircraft  noise.  If  our 
bill  is  weak  In  the  area  of  controlling 
aircraft  noise,  it  Is  my  personal  prefer- 
ence to  have  no  bill  at  all. 

The  major  controversial  issue  In  con- 
structing an  effective  and  responsible 
Federal  program  for  aircraft  noise  emis- 
sion control  Is  which  agency  shall  have 
the  authority  to  set  those  admission 
standards :  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. It  is  dear  that  a  major  portion  of 
the  expertise  in  the  perfomwtnce  of  com- 
mercial etreraft  resides  in  the  FAA.  This 
agency  has  a  mission:  that  is,  to  promote 
the  development  of  an  effldent,  respon- 
sible, and  safe  system  of  civil  avitrtion  in 


the  United  atatae.  By  all  indications,  they 
have  done  an  excellent  Job.  A  recent  ex- 
perience has  indicated,  however,  that 
regulation  of  noise  fton  aircraft  is  not 
necessarily  consistent  with  that  mission. 
The  FAA  has  not  moved  as  n4>idly  as 
some  tiave  expected  in  implementing  the 
noise  redxiction  which  was  reqtiired  in 
the  1968  Federal  Aviation  Act.flince  that 
bill  passed,  there  has  been  created  the 
EPA,  whose  primary  reqiODsiblllty  is  to 
effect  all  of  the  Federal  Government's 
environmental  policiec  It  is,  therefore, 
approqpriate  that  the  EPA  should  set  the 
emifiiion  staxidurds  for  the  control  of 
noise  emifisions  from  aircraft. 

The  EPA,  of  course,  should  consult 
with  those  agencies  having  expertise  in 
the  field  but  the  determinaUon  of  the 
levd  of  noise  which  would  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  including  tak- 
ing into  consideration  a  judgment  on  the 
cost  01  compliance  should  be  made  solely 
by  the  EPA.  Of  course,  the  FAA  because 
of  its  responsibUities  for  air  safety, 
should  have  a  veto  over  any  standard 
promulgated  by  EPA  if  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA  determines  that  such 
standard  would  in  any  way  jeopardize 
the  safety  of  air  travel. 

Happily,  amendments  made  on  the  floor 
now  rest  in  the  EPA,  the  appropriate  au- 
thority, subject  to  the  appropriate  FAA 
veto  where  questions  of  safety  are  con- 
cerned. To  this  eKtent,  the  bill  is  con- 
structive. But  imfortunately,  its  funda- 
mental effects  far  exoeed  the  good; 
defects  are  too  extensive  to  be  subject  to 
corrections  through  amendments  offered 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preddent,  we  now 
have  an  opportimity  to  respond  to  the 
unquestioned  need  for  a  comprehensive 
Federal  noise  control  program  in  this 
coimtry.  The  need  for  noise  control  legis- 
lation has  been  recognized  by  the  admin- 
istration, by  all  cognizant  professional 
sodeties  concerned  about  noise  poUution, 
by  the  major  labor  imions,  by  countless 
citizens'  organizations,  and  by  mlllioQS 
of  Americans  exposed  to  excessive  or  un- 
necessary noise. 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  this  issue  due 
to  the  fact  that  constant  exposure  to  the 
noise  of  aircraft  engines  and  machine- 
gim  Are.  as  a  gunnery  oflBcer  in  the  Na- 
val Air  Corps  in  World  War  n,  destroyed 
my  ability  to  hear  certain  higher  fre- 
quency sound  levels,  a  disability  that  has 
handicapped  and  bothered  me  ever  since. 
Thank  heavens  the  widespread  use  of 
ear  mulBers  at  airports  now  and  on  firing 
ranges  helps  to  minimize  this  hazard  for 
those  constantly  exposed. 

In  1972,  the  President's  Coundl  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty — CEQ — Included  a 
noise  control  proposai  in  the  administra- 
tion's paclcage  of  environmental  protec- 
tion legislation.  In  complying  with  title 
IV  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Act 
at  1970,  the  newly  created  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  reported  to 
the  President  and  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber 1971,  on  the  organizational  deflcien- 
des  for  noise  control  among  several  Ped- 
erel  agencies  and  the  hiadeqaacy  of 
existing  laws  to  remedy  the  situation. 

S.  3S42,  the  Envhwimental  Noise  Con- 
trd  Act  of  1972,  was  reported  favoraWy 
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Ky  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  PuWlc  Worte,  from  which 
so  much  of  oor  environmental  protection 
legl&Ution  has  originated.  I  consider  S. 
3542,  as  reported,  a  considerable  achleve- 
njent  in  reflecting  a  fine  balance  between 
the  concerns  of  affected  industry  and 
those  of  environmental  purlrts.  Tiiis  bill 
consolidates  responsibility  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  noise  control  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  from  a  variety  of 
sources  within  the  EPA.  the  agency  cre- 
ated to  deal  with  environmental  prob- 
lems. Most  Importantly,  in  my  Judgmeot, 
title  V  of  the  measure  requiree  centred 
of  noise  and  its  exposure  upon  people 
caused  by  transportation  sources  arishig 
in  interstate  commferce — a  requirement 
the  States  and  localities  csoinot  accom- 
plish for  themselves. 

Approximately  80  mlUion  Americans 
are  adversely  affected  by  noise.  In  addi- 
tion to  hearing  damage,  other  health 
eftects  frcon  ndse  Include  loss  of  sleep, 
anxiety,  and  interference  with  classroom 
learning  and  with  normal  convenatlon. 
Under  this  bill  the  EPA  would  be  given 
unchallenged  authority  to  regulate  noise 
emissions  from  such  sources  as  electric 
blenders,  vacuum  cleaners,  jackhammers, 
buses,  trucks,  and  trains. 

Ndtber  logic  nor  the  donands  of  a 
comprehensive  program  justify  eaccepting 
aircraft  from  this  authority.  For  the  first 
time,  through  EPA-requtred  actions,  air- 
craft noise  emisdon  levds  would  be  based 
en  puUic  health  and  welfare  needs — 
with  FAA  review  an  grounds  of  techno- 
logical availability  and  safety.  Current 
FAA  regulations  require  that  new  planes, 
such  as  the  Boeing  747  and  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  DC-10  meet  stringent  noise 
abatement  standards.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, set  such  standards  for  other  exlst- 
isg  jet  aircraft. 

I  think  that  the  policy  Is  totally  inade- 
quate, and  I  believe  It  is  imperative  that 
existing  Jets  be  retrofitted  or  otherwise 
be  made  to  conform  to  strict  noise  abate- 
ment standards,  so  that  our  dtizens  Ur- 
iog  in  the  vicinity  of  great  airports  such 
as  ©"Hare  cam  live  more  normal  lives, 
free  from  earspUttlng  Introsians 
throughout  each  day. 

What  then  Is  the  difiiculty  in  passing 
S.  3342?  It  appears  to  be  primarily  the 
airline  industry  that  opposes  this  needed 
legislation,  although  I  note  that  the  air- 
port operators,  through  the  Airport  Op- 
erators Council  International,  have 
strongly  Indicated  their  support  of  S. 
3342  with  strengthening  amendments. 

What  is  the  root  of  this  <vpoeitlon? 
The  airlines  daim  that  shifting  lecul 
agency  responsibility  for  aircraft  noise 
control  from  FAA  to  EPA  might  imperil 
flight  safety  procedures. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  look 
to  the  history  of  FAA,  and  before  it  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration — 
CAA — regulation  of  aircraft  noise.  In 
summsuy,  such  regtilatlon  has  been  vir- 
tually nonexistent.  Perhaps  the  best  Il- 
lustration of  FAA  inertia  in  the  area  of 
aircraft  nolae  control  is  the  agency's  fail- 
ure to  Implement  an  c^ierating  rule  for 
noise  abatement. 

•nje  "Report  of  the  President's  Airport 
Commisdon — The  Airport  smd  Its  Nei|^' 
bors,"  submitted  to  President  Tnmian  in 
May  1952.  urged  adoption  of  a  variety 


of  airoraft  noise  abatement  measures 
with  particular  fw»ir>»»«««  on  the  regula- 
tion of  (merating  procedures.  During  the 
intervening  20  yean,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  in- 
dividual airUaes.  the  National  Aircraft 
Notse  Abatement  Council  and.  more  re- 
cently, the  Boeing  Co.  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  UM  of  operating  procedures 
for  reduced  commimity  nolee.  That  such 
procedures  exist,  have  long  been  avail- 
able, and  oan  be  effective  cannot  be  de- 
nied. I<et  me  quote  the  two  conclusions 
of  the  Boeing  Co.'s  testimony  before  a 
public  hearing  held  by  the  EPA  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  NoveadJer  10, 1971; 

(1)  Stgnlfleaot  rwtvotioos  in  cooununlty 
nolae  can  be  attained  Ibzougb  early  ailoptlon 
of  readily  available  regulatory  and  procedural 
operations  ''hitngM  xn  the  vicinity  of  airports. 
Sucb  cbaogee  can  be  made  at  little  cort. 
would  require  no  partkralmr  Incte—e  In  pUot 
8km  or  pilot  iporklflaa,  aad  ■>*  not  consider- 
ed to  have  any  effect  on  aaXety. 

(2)  Further  noise  reduction  benefit*  are 
available  through  certain  additional  operat- 
ing proced;iree  requiring  development  ot 
techniques  and  equipment  modlftoationa  to 
avoid  increasing  pUot  worldoad. 

What  has  been  the  FAA's  response  to 
Boeing  and  to  the  NASA  and  American 
Airlines  successful  demonstration  over 
a  year  ago  of  an  effective  and  safe  two- 
segment  approach  procedure?  I  refer  my 
colleague  to  a  letter  from  FAA  Admin- 
istrator John  Shaffer,  dated  July  17. 
1972.  responding  to  my  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  abominable  nolJse  conditions 
around  Chicago's  O'Hara  Airport.  Mr. 
Shaffer  says : 

The  federal  Aviation  Admlnletration  has 
taken  several  recent  steps  at  the  national 
level  to  reduc*  aircraft  noise.  Federal  Air 
Hegulatlon  Part  38  requiree  that  all  newly 
certified  turbo-jet  aircraft  meet  stringent 
noise  requirements.  As  a  result,  new  aircraft 
suob  as  the  McDonneU-Douglas  BC-10  and 
the  liOckheed-lOll  are  significantly  qoleter 
than  their  predecessors.  As  more  of  theee  air- 
craft are  produced  they  wfll  be  replacing 
older,  noisier  turbo-jet  aircraft.  FAA  is  now 
evaltiatlng  a  program  to  reduce  engine  noise 
on  tbe  remaining  jet  fleet.  We  will  proceed 
with  this  program  when  It  Is  determined  to  be 
teobnloaUy  effective  and  ecomomioaUy  feasi- 
ble. The  FAA  Is  also  sponsoring  a  number 
of  other  research  project*  on  ways  and  means 
of  reducing  engine  noise.  We  work  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tUnal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  assure  a  proper  emphasis  In  their  partic- 
idar  areas  of  interest  and  to  prevwit  any  du- 
plication of  effort  in  noise  reduction  reeearoh. 

At  O'Hara,  as  well  as  aU  other  major  termi- 
nal areas,  we  are  constantly  working  to  de- 
velop procedural  tnnovatlona  in  handling  air- 
craft so  as  to  reduce  noise.  For  example,  the 
controllers  keep  jet  aircraft  as  high  as  poe- 
slMe  prior  to  landing  and  get  them  as  high 
as  practical  as  soon  as  possible  after  depart- 
ing. When  weather  conditions  permit,  nin- 
ways  are  changed  periodlcaUy  in  order  that 
aircraft  do  not  proceed  over  a  given  are*  for 
loBg  periods  of  time.  When  wind  conditions 
preclude  shifting  of  runways.  controUers  will 
vary  tbe  headings  of  departing  aircraft  after 
leaving  the  runway  to  eosure  that  there  will 
not  be  a  concentration  of  aircraft  passing 
over  a  small  area  for  extended  periods.  Also 
the  preferential  runway  system  used  during 
the  night  Is  designed  to  avoid  the  most  noBe- 
sensitlve  areas.  generaUy  located  east  of  the 
airport. 

To  me,  this  response  says  that  "we're 
aware  of  the  problem,  trying  to  do  some- 


thing about  it  and  hcH^  that  things  will 
straighten  themselves  out."  My  oon- 
stltuents  near  aliporU  will  rtot  consider 
that  Jdnd  of  response  satisfactorr.  partlo* 
ularly  when  FAA  has  had,  over  the  years, 
comprehendve  rulemaking  authority  to 
reduce  aircraft  nolae  pollution  which  it 
steadfastly  refuses  to  exercise. 

In  his  communications  to  the  Congress 
and  public  pronouncements.  Adminis- 
trator Shaffer  calls  attention  to  the 
"exemplary  cooperatton"  for  noise  abate- 
ment purposes  between  tbe  FAA  and  the 
airlines.  He  refers  to  the  "volunUry" 
adoption  of  a  noise  abatement  takeoff 
procedure  in  August  of  this  year  by  all 
the  airlines.  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
all  airlines  do  not  follow  the  voluntary" 
procedure  and  that  It  does  not  m  fact 
provide  meaningful  relief  for  close-in 
aiqport  community  residents,  such  as 
those  around  O'Hara  Airport,  whose 
problem  Is  most  severe. 

The  FAA  has  abdicated  the  regulatory 
responsibilities  Congress  has  entrusted 
to  it.  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1908  and  the  Aircraft  Noise  Certi- 
flcation  Act  of  196«.  PubUc  Law  9ft-4ll, 
require  the  Administrator  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  "the  present  and  future  relief 
from  aircraft  noise— for  the  benefit  of 
persons  on  the  ground," 

Tlie  FAA  claims  that  tbe  reduced  noise 
y;enerating  quahtles  of  second  genera- 
tion high  bypass  ratio  engines  and  new 
aircraft  types  is  attributable  to  FAA  and 
airline  efforts.  But  should  not  credit  go 
to  airframe  and  engine  manufacturers 
for  their  foresight  and  Ingenuity  in  in- 
troducing new  quieter  aircraft  with  re- 
duced exhaust  emisdons? 

While  claiming  on  the  one  hand  that  it 
alone  has  authority  for  the  regulation  of 
aircraft  operation  for  aircraft  notse 
abatement^  the  FAA  simultaneously 
Tyipirt^^i^ina  aircraft  noise  control  is  a  lo- 
cal problem.  Yet  when  States  and  local- 
ities attempt  measures  to  protect  dti- 
zens from  excessive  aircraft  noise  levels. 
FAA  asserts  F>ederal  preemption  rights. 
This  is  a  situation  which  the  Congress 
caxmot  allow  to  continue.  S.  3342  goes  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  the  errors  of 
the  past  and  providing  for  a  responsible 
and  comprehensive  plan  of  noise  poUu- 
tion control  whatever  the  source.  I 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  George  J. 
Pranks,  chairman /president  of  the 
0*Hare  Area  Noise  Abatement  Council,  to 
Theodore  Berland,  president  of  Cttt- 
zens  Against  Noise,  to  John  D.  VartJIe, 
village  president  of  BensenvUle.  111.,  and 
director/ secretary  of  NOISE,  and  to  Her- 
bert H.  Bdirel,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Des 
Plaines — each  of  whom  has  taken  a  lead- 
ership role  in  the  worthy  struggle  for 
aircraft  noise  abatement  and,  together 
with  many  others,  has  endeavored  to 
keep  me  Informed  of  the  personal  trau- 
mas suffered  by  over  more  than  4  V2  mil- 
lion Illinois  citizens  in  some  21  cc«nmu- 
nities  subject  to  noise  depredations 
£iround  CHare  Ainwrt. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  yldd 
back  my  time. 


c 
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Mr    BOGGe.  Mr.  Pretident,  I  yield 

back  my  time. 

The  PRBBIDINO  07FICBR.  AD  tlm* 
on  tkit  bill  has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  harlng  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  the  blB  pan? 

On  this  queetloo  tbe  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annotmce 
that  the  Senator  tnm  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bnu),  the  Senator  from  Loiilslana 
^Mrs.  BswAiDS) ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Hakub).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KxinnoY) ,  the  Sen* 
ator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovtnn) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclHTTMJ ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalt),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskik)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn)  is  absent 
on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttrx),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rsii- 
DOLPH)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRinflN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BAXxa) , 
the  Smators  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxntns 
and  Mr.  HstrsKA) .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hattiild).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scort).  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroKS),  and  the 
Senator  from  Tncas  (Mr.  Towm)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)   Is  absent  cm  ofBcial  business. 

Ite  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttitdt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Mr.  Ccims),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  <Mr.  HAmrLD).  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stat- 
PORO) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towm)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 


[NO.  564  L»g.l 

YBAS— 78 

AlkMi 

Pulbrlcbt 

Packwood 

BAyb 

OMnbrwU 

Pastore 

B««U 

Ooldwatw 

Peanon 

Orayel 

PeU 

BeotMn 

OTUBn 

Parcy 

Bosi^ 

Ovkmvj 

Pmxmlre 

Brock 

Hansen 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Hart 

Roth 

BurcUek 

H«rtke 

Saxbe 

Byitt 

Houmga 

SchweUcer 

Harry  P .  Jr. 

Husbea 

8mlth 

Byrd.  Robart  C 

.  Humphrey 

aparkman 

Cannon 

Inmiye 

8pon« 

Cm* 

CbllM 

JariU 

Stevans 

Church 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Long 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Taft 

Cranston 

Talmadse 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Domini  ck 

McCaelUn 

Tunnay 

Eacleton 

UlUar 

Walekar 

Eastland 

Momlsle 

wuilama 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Youn« 

Pannin 

Moos 

Pong 

Nelam 

Alien 
Anderson 


Allott 


NATS—* 

Bellmon 
Buckley 


Jovdau.  n.c. 


NOT  VOTINO— 30 


Bible 

Cook 

Curtis 

Edward* 

Harris 


Hatfleld 

Hruska 

KennecLy 

McOee 

McOovem 

Uelntyr* 

Matcall 


Uundt 

l«uskle 

Baadolph 

Scott 

Stafford 

TOOTT 


So  the  bill  (S.  3342)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TDNNBY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
I»ublic  Works  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  HJl.  11021. 

•nie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  11021. 

Ilie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  blU  (H.R.  ilWl)  to  control  the  emission 
of  ix>lae  detrimental  to  the  btmian  enTlron- 
rnant,  and  for  other  ptirpooea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  and  that  the 
language  of  3.  3342,  just  passed  by  the 
Senate,  be  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  sind 
that  the  Senate  bill  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

■nic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  t±ie  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bin  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  11021)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  was  passed. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  11021  be 
printed,  and  printed  in  the  Rcoou)  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (HJl.  11021)  as  passed  is  as 
follows: 

BH.  iioai 

B0  U  enacted  by  the  SemUe  and  Hoiue 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  (uaembUd,  That 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the 
"Enrlronnvental  Noise  Control  Act  of  1072". 

Saa  a.  TlUe  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments  of  1070  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBOBT  TrrLS;  TABI.X  OV  CONTBirrB 

"Smc.  401.  This  Act,  Including  the  foUow- 
tng  table  of  contents,  may  be  dted  a*  the 
'Snylromnental  Noise  Control  Act*. 

"TABLX    or    COT!TTt3m 

"Sec  401.  Short  tUe;  table  of  contents. 
"Sec.  402.  Findings  and  policy. 
"Sec.    403.    Office    of    Noise    Abatement    and 
Control. 


"8*0. 
"Sm. 

"Sec. 

9oC. 

"Bee. 

"8*0. 

"S«;. 
"S*c. 

O0C. 

"Sec. 

"Seo. 
"See. 
'Sec. 


"Sec. 
"Sec. 
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404.  Definitions. 

406.  Ifsarch,  InvMtlgaaoa,  training, 
and  otb*r  aottvltlas. 

406.  Federal  programs. 

407.  Nolae  criteria  and  control  technol- 
ogy. 

406.  Nolae  emission  standards  for  new 

product*. 
400.  Labtf  tag. 

410.  nnports. 

411.  Prohibited  acta. 

412.  Enforcement. 

413.  Citizen  suits. 

414.  Emergency  Bltuatlons. 

415.  Judicial  review. 
41S.  Records,  reports,  and  Information. 
417.  Federal  procurement. 

418.  Orants  for  support  of  environ- 
m«ntal  noise  planning  and  con- 
trol programs. 

419.  Development  of  low-nolse-emlssloa 
products. 

420.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"TIHDINGS    AND    POLICT 

"Sxc.  402.  (a)   The  Osngreas  finds — 

"(1)  that  environmental  noise  presents  a 
growing  danger  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation's  population,  particularly  in 
urban  areas: 

"(2)  that  the  major  sources  of  noise  emis- 
sions Include  aircraft,  vehicles,  machinery, 
appliances,  and  other  ftroducts  In  commerce; 
and 

"(3)  that,  while  primary  responslblUty  for 
control  of  environmental  nolge  rests  with 
State  and  local  governments,  Federal  regiila- 
tory  action  is  essential  to  deal  with  major 
noise  emission  sources,  and  Federal  asslstanoe 
Is  necessary  to  encourage  and  support  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  environmental  noise. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  an 
environment  for  all  Americans  free  from  noise 
that  jeopardizes  their  public  health  or  wel- 
fare. To  that  end,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  a  means  for  effective  co- 
ordination of  Federal  research  and  activities 
In  environmental  noise  control,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  Federal  noise  emission 
standards  for  new  products,  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  public  of  the  noise  emission 
and  notse  reduction  characteristics  of  new 
products,  to  encourage  and  support  State  and 
municipal  programs  for  the  control  of  envi- 
ronmental noise  through  planning  and  pro- 
gram grants  to  State  and  local  environmental 
noise  control  agencies,  and  to  provide  Infor- 
mation to  the  public  on  the  control  of  envi- 
ronmental noise  through  regulation  of  use  of 
products  and  other  methods  and  procedures 
to  reduce  environmental  noise. 

"(e)  PubUc  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment, revision,  and  enforcement  of  any  regu- 
lation, nolB*  emission  standard,  program  or 
plan  established  by  the  Administrator  or  any 
State  or  municipality  under  this  Act  shall  be 
provided  for,  encouraged,  and  assisted  by  the 
Administrator  and  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties. The  Administrator,  In  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  municipalities,  within  ninety 
days  after  enactment  of  this  section,  shall 
develop  and  publish  regulations  specifying 
minimum  guidelines  for  public  participation 
in  such  prooeases. 

"OmCE  OP  NOISZ  ABATUCXNT  AMD  CONTSOL 

"Sic.  403.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control,  and  shall  carry  out  through  such 
Office  a  full  and  comi>lete  investigation  and 
study  of  noise  and  its  effect  on  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"<b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  Act.  The 
Admtnlstrstor  may  delegate  to  any  officer  or 
eaployee  of  the  Rnvtrozunental  Protection 
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Aasncy  such  of  hi*  poww*  and  dutJe*  uodsr 
t^TAot,  except  th*  malting  of  rsguUtJons. 
u  he  may  d**m  naoemkrs  or  axpedlMit. 

■  (c)  Upon  th*  r«iu**t  of  an  envHonmantal 
QOlse  control  agwicy,  p*twon*l  of  th*  Xn- 
vironmantal  Prot«:Uon  Agsnoy  may  b*  d»- 
taUed  to  such  agency  for  the  purpo**  of 
cjnylng  out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act. 

•■(d)  PaynMnts  under  grant*  mad*  under 
this  Act  may  be  mad*  In  instaUmantt,  and 
in  advano*  or  by  way  of  r*lmbur**m*nt,  as 
may  be  deternUned  by  the  Administrator. 
"DcrnfTnoN* 
"Szc.  404.  For  purposes  of  this  title  and 
title  V  of  this  Act: 

"(a)  The  tarm  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual oorporaUon,  partnership,  or  aaw>claUon, 
and  (ezoept  as  provldad  In  section  418(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act)  include*  any  officer,  employee, 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  united  SUte*.  a  State,  or  any  poUtlcal 
■ubdlvlBlon  of  a  State. 

"  (c)  The  term  'product'  means  any  manu- 
factured article  or  goods  or  component  there- 
of; except  that  such  term  does  not  Include — 
"(1)  any  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  propeller, 
or  appliance,  a*  such  terms  are  defined  in 
secUon  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as 
amended  (48  VB.C.  1481);  or 

"(2)  (A)  any  mUltary  aircraft,  rockets, 
weapons,  or  equipment  which  are  designed 
for  combat  use;  or  (B)  any  aircraft,  rockets, 
launch  vehicles,  spacecraft,  or  equipment 
which  are  designed  for  research,  erperlmen- 
tal,  or  developmental  work  to  be  perfumed 
by  the  NaUon&l  Aeronautic*  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, as  determined  by  the  President 
under  section  40e  of  thU  Act. 

"(d)  The  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means 
the  first  person  who  in  good  faith  purchase* 
s  product  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(e)  The  term  'new  product"  means  a  prod- 
uct the  equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  haa 
never  been  transferred  to  an  ultimate  pur- 
chaser. Products  remanufactured  or  rebuilt 
by  a  manufacturer  from  used  products  to 
restore  original  functions  shall  be  considered 
to  be  new  products  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  title  V  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  as- 
sembling, or  importing  of  new  products,  or 
who  acts  for,  and  is  controlled  by,  any  such 
person  in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  such  products,  but  shaU  not  Include  any 
dealer  with  respect  to  any  new  product  re- 
ceived by  him  in  commerce. 

"(g)  The  term  'dealer*  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  sale  or  the  distribution  of 
new  products  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  who 
may  prepare  a  product  for  sale  or  distribu- 
tion to  the  ultimate  purchaaer:  Provided. 
That  when  such  dealer's  preparatory  or  final 
assembly  work  Involves  modlflcationa.  which 
Increase  the  noise  emlasion  chanKsteristlos  of 
such  product,  such  dealer  shall  then  be  ccm- 
sldered  a  manufacturer  of  such  product  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  V  of  this 
Act. 

"(h)  The  term  'commMce'  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

"(1)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereto,  or 

"(3)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  omiunerc*. 
or  transportation  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(i)  The  term  'State'  include*  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
American  Samoa,  auam,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(J)  The  term  'Federal  agency*  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  tostrumsntallty  o^ 
the  United  State*  Including  United  Blatas 
Postal  Service. 

"(k)  The  term  'envtrotmiental  nolae  con- 
trol agency'  nwan*  any  ot  the  foUowlng: 


"(1)  A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
th*  Oovamor  of  that  Stat*  as  the  official 
Stat*  environmental  nolae  control  agency  for 
puipo***  of  this  Act: 

"(2)  An  agency  eatabllshed  by  two  or  more 
State*  and  having  substantial  powers  or  du- 
tia*  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  control 
at  envltonnwntal  nols*; 

"(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govem- 
m*nt  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enforcing  ordinance*  or  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  environmental 
nols*;  or, 

"  (4)  An  agency  of  two  or  more  munldpall- 
tie*  located  in  the  same  State  or  in  different 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or  du- 
tle*  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  control 
of  environmental  nolae. 

"(I)  The  term  "municipality'  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

"(m)  The  term  'noise  emission  stai\dard' 
means  a  statement  of  a  noise  level  or  other 
acoustical  characteristic  which  may  not  be 
exceeded  under  8i>ecifled  conditions  or  meth- 
od of  operation.  Such  standard  shall  include 
the  test  procedxires  to  be  followed  and  shall 
be  stated  in  terms  of  performance  rather 
than  design  criteria. 

"(n)  The  term  'environmental  nolae' 
means  the  Intensity,  duration,  and  charac- 
ter cA  sounds  from  all  sources. 

"(o)  The  term  'cumulative  noise  expo- 
sure" means  the  exposure  of  indivlduala  In 
defined  areas  around  airports  to  noise  from 
aircraft  operations  weighted  by  time  of  day." 

"KKSBABCR,     IWVM'IIOATIOW,     TaAlNIKO,     AHD 

oTHsa  Acnvrrxss 
"Ssc.  406.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish a  naitlonal  research  and  development 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
environmental  nolae  and  as  part  of  such  pro- 
gram sbaU — 

"(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of,  research,  investi- 
gations, experiments,  training,  demonstra- 
tiona,  surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the 
oausea,  effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol of  environmental  noise; 

"(2)  conduct  and  flxiano*  reeearch  by  con- 
tract with  any  person,  on  the  effects,  meaa- 
urement,  and  control  of  noise.  Including  but 
not  limited  to — 

"  ( A)  Investigation  of  the  direct  or  Indirect 
effects  of  noise  on  humans  (Including  phys- 
iological and  peychological  effects),  and  the 
direct  or  indirect  effects  of  noise  on  domes- 
tic animals,  fish,  wildlife,  and  property,  and 
determination  of  acceptable  levels  of  noise  on 
the  basis  of  such  effects;  and 

"(B)  development  of  improved  nwthoda 
and  standards  for  measurement  and  monitor- 
ing of  noise  in  cooperation  with  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standarda,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(3)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  ren- 
der technical  services  (Including  the  draft- 
ing of  model  ordinsinces)  and  provide  finan- 
cial aaalatance  to  environmental  nolae  con- 
trol agencies  and  other  appropriate  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  In  the  conduct  of  suoii 
activities; 

"(4)  conduct  investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  conoeming  any  specific 
problem  of  environmental  noise  In  cooper- 
ation with  any  noise  pollution  control  agency 
with  a  view  to  recommending  a  solution  of 
such  problem,  if  he  is  requested  to  do  eo  by 
such  agency  or  if,  in  his  Judgment,  such  prob- 
lem may  affect  any  community  or  communi- 
ties in  a  State  other  than  that  In  which  the 
soxiroe  of  the  matter  causing  or  contributing 
to  the  noise  is  located;  and 

"(5)  cetabllsh  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee* oompoaed  of  recognlaed  experts  in  vari- 
ous aspeeta  of  nolae  to  aaelst  in  the  exami- 
nation and  evaluatkm  of  research  progre** 
and  proposal*  and  to  avoid  duplicattan  of  re- 
search, and  for  other  purpoae*. 


"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  proviatona  of  th* 
preceding  subaactlon  th*  Admlnlatrator  la 
authorised  to— 

"(1)  collect  and  mak*  avallabl*.  through 
publication*  and  other  i^pn4>rlat*  me*ns, 
the  results  of  activltla*  pursuant  to  sub*ec- 
tlon  (a)  and  other  Uiformatlon,  Including 
appropriate  reooaimendatkns  by  him  In  con- 
nection therewith,  pertaining  to  such  re- 
search and  other  actlvltl**; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, with  environmental  nolae  control  agen- 
cies, with  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
inaUtutlona,  and  organ  laationa,  and  with 
any  industrlsa  involved,  in  ttv*  pr*pamtton 
and  oonduot  of  such  reaearoh  aad  other  ae- 
ttvlti**.  Including  technlnsl  aeatatanoe; 

"(3)  mak*  grant*  to  environmental  noia* 
control  agenda*,  to  other  public  or  nooprofit 
private  agencies.  Inatltutlona  and  organlaa- 
tlons,  and  to  Individuals,  for  purpo***  stated 
in  subsection  ( a )  of  this  section; 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, inatltutlona  sind  organizations,  and  with 
individuals,  without  regard  to  sections  8640 
and  3709  of  the  Bevlaed  Statute*  (31  UJB.O. 
520;  41  U3.C.  6); 

"(5)  provide  training  (without  fee)  for. 
and  make  training  grant*  to  personnel  of 
environmental  nolae  control  agencle*  and 
other  persons  with  suitable  qualifications: 

"(0)  eatabllah  aad  maintain  reaeaitsh  fel- 
lowahlpa.  In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  at  public  or  nonprofit  private 
educational  inatltutlona  or  research  organi- 
zations; 

"(7)  collect  and  make  available  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means. 
In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  with  other  pubUc 
or  private  agencle*.  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations having  related  reapooslbUltie*.  basic 
data  on  physical,  and  human  and  other  ef- 
fects of  varying  levels  of  noise  and  other 
information  pertaining  to  noise  and  the  pre- 
vention and  control  thereof:  and 

"(8)  devel(H>  effective  and  practical  proc- 
eaaes.  methods,  and  prototype  devices  for  the 
prevention  or  control  of  environmental  nolae. 
"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  Administrator 
shall  conduct  research  on.  and  s<irvey  the  re- 
sulU  of  other  scientific  studies  aa.  the  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
by  the  various  known  noise  sources. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  raaaarch  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  research  on  the  short-  and 
long-term  effects  of  environmental  nolae 
on  public  health  and  welfare. 
"rsraaAL  PBossAaca 
"Sac.  40«.  (a)  The  Congress  suthorlaes 
and  directs  that  Federal  agencies  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  their  au- 
thority under  Federal  laws  administered  by 
them,  carry  out  the  programs  within  thelr 
control  in  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the 
policy  declared  in  section  402  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive.  leglslaUve,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
(1)  having  jurisdiction  over  any  property 
or  facility,  or  (2)  engaged  in  any  activity 
resulting,  or  which  may  result,  in  the  emis- 
sion of  noise  shall  comply  with  Federal. 
State,  Interstate,  and  local  requirements  re- 
specting control  and  abatement  of  environ- 
mental nolae  to  the  same  extent  that  any 
person  Is  subject  to  such  requlrementa.  "nie 
President  may  exempt  any  single  activity  or 
facility,  including  nolae  emiaaion  soxircea  or 
clasaea  thereof,  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  inatrumentallty  in  the  ezeoutlve  branch 
from  compliance  with  any  such  requirement 
if  be  determine*  it  to  bo  in  the  paramount 
intereet  of  the  United  States  to  do  so;  ex- 
cept that  no  exemption,  other  than  for 
those  products  specified  pursuant  to  section 
404(c)  (2)  of  this  Act  may  be  granted  from 
the  requlrentents  of  sections  408,  Oil.  and 
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55  1  of  thU  Act.  No  such  e»mptlon  shall  be 
gTknted  (Me  to  l»clc  of  appropriation  unleaa 
lYt  PreaWent  shall  have  spectflcally  re- 
qi  leeted  such  appropriation  as  a  part  of  the 
bi  Mlgetary  proeaaa  and  the  Oongreea  shall 
bi  ire  faUed  to  make  aTallable  such  requested 
a|  proprlatton.  Any  exemption  shall  be  for 
a  period  not  in  exoeaa  of  one  year,  but  addl- 
11  inal  esemptiona  may  be  granted  for  pe- 
rl >d«  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the 
Pealdent^  maJrinip  a  new  determination. 
Tie  PreaJdent  shall  report  each  January  to 
tJ  e  Congreee  all  exemptions  from  the  re- 
qilremenu  of  this  section  granted  during 
tQe  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with 

.  reason  for  grantlnf  such  exemption. 

(c)(1)  The  Admlnlatrator  shall  coordinate 
tlie  progranM  of  all  Federal  agencies  relating 
t<  enTtromnental  noise  research  and  en- 
vironmental noise  control.  Each  Federal 
a(^ncy  shall  fumlata  to  the  Administrator 
wich  Information  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
q  lire,  to  determine,  as  proTlded  under  sec- 
tlon  309  of  the  CleMi  Air  Act,  If  the  nature, 
»ope.  and  results  of  the  noise  research  and 
« ivtronmental  nolae  control  programs  of  the 
a  [ency  are  consistent  with  the  ptirposes  of 
tl  lis  Act. 

"(2>  Baeh  Federal  agency  shall  consult 
«ltta  the  Administrator  in  prescribing  any 
n  gulatlona  respecting  environmental  noise. 

II  at  any  time  the  Administrator  has  reason 
(  U)  believe  that  a  standard  or  regulation,  or 
V  aiy  propoMd  standard  or  regxilatlon  of  any 
i  Psderal  agency,  respecUng  nolae.  does  not 
«  p  -otect  the  public  health  and  welfare  to  the 
t  «:tent  he  beUevee  to  be  required  he  shall 
t  ri  quest  suob  agency  to  review  and  report  to 
*              him    on    the    advlsabUlty   of    revising    such 

»  aodard  or  regulation  to  provide  such  pro- 
V.  ictlon.  Any  such  request  shall  be  published 

II I  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be  acoom- 
puiled  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  In- 
fiirmatton  on  which  such  request  Is  based, 
auch  agency  shall  complete  the  requested 
r  (View  euid  report  to  the  Administrator  wlth- 
11 1  180  day*  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
111  the  Federal  Register  of  the  request.  The 
r>port  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
I  agister  and  sball  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
t  klled  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
cuslons  of  the  agency  respecting  the  revl- 
s  on  of  Its  standards  or  regulation. 

"(8)  On  the  basis  of  regular  consultation 
vlth  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  Ad- 
idnlstrator  sHall  compile  and  publish  an- 
ivuklly  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
9  tatos  and  progzeaa  of  Federal  activities  re- 
Ikttng  to  environmental  nolae  research  and 
« Qvlronmental  noise  control.  TTils  report 
stiall  describe  tbe  environmental  noise  con- 
trol programs  of  each  Federal  agency  and 
aM«aa  the  contributions  of  thoe«  programs 
•o  the  Federal  Oovernment's  overall  efforts 
tl  control  environmental  noise. 

"MQXaS  CBimiA  AMO  GONTBOL  TTCBITOLOOT 

"Sac.   407.    (a)    THe   Administrator   shall, 
sfter  oonsxiltatlon  with  appropriate  Federal, 
>  tate,    and    municipal   agencies,   and   other 
I  pproprlate  persona,  within  nine  months  af- 
t  w  tbe  date  of  enaotOMSit  of  this  section,  issue 
noise  criteria.  3uch  criteria  shall  reflect  the 
3  Blentlflc  Imowledge  most  useful  in  indicating 
I  he  kind  and  extent  of  all  Identifiable  effects 
<n  the  public  health  or  welfare  which  may 
1«   expected   from   differing    quantltlee   and 
<  [ualltles  of  noise,  and  such  criteria  shall  set 
!  orth  levels  of  environmental  nolae  the  at- 
lalnment  and  maintenance  of  which  In  de- 
:  ned  areas  under  various  conditions  are  req- 
uisite   to    protect    the    pubUe    health    and 
welfare  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 
"(b)    The   Administrator,   after   consults- 
Ion   with   appsoprlats   Federal.    State,   and 
aunlclpal   agencies,   and   other  appropriate 
MTsoos.  shall   within   fifteen   months  after 
Late  of  enactment  of  this  section  compile 
I  knd  publish  a  report  or  serlea  of  reports  ( 1 ) 
Identifying  products  (or  rlassee  of  products) 
rhlch  on  the  basis  of  information  available 
o  h<"'  appear  to  be  major  sources  of  noise. 


and  (2)  giving  information  on  the  processes, 
pirocedures,  or  operating  methods  which  re- 
sult In  the  control  of  the  emission  of  noise, 
to  Implement  noise  emission  control  stand- 
ards under  section  408,  601,  608,  611.  and 
521  of  this  Act,  which  such  Information 
shall  Include  technical  and  other  data.  In- 
cluding costs,  as  are  available  on  alternative 
methods  of  noise  control. 

"(c)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  agencies,  and  other  appropriate 
persons,  shall  compile  and  provide  Informa- 
tion on  methods  and  techniques  of  control- 
ling environmental  nolae  through,  among 
other  means,  product  use  control,  land  use 
regulation,  and  construction  and  building 
standards.  Such  information  shall  be  com- 
piled and  published  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  establishing  and  enforc- 
ing environmental  nolae  control  programs 
supported  under  section  418  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  .•»dmlnlstrator  shall  from  time 
to  time  review  and.  as  aj^jroprlate.  revise  or 
supplement  any  criteria  or  reports  published 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  report  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section  Identifying  major  noise 
sources  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  publication  or  revision  of  any 
criteria  or  information  on  control  tech- 
niques under  this  section  shall  be  announced 
m  the  Federal  Register,  and  copies  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public. 

"NOISS  EMISSION  STAMSASOS  fOB  NSW 

paooTTCTS 

"Sxc.  408.  (a)(1)  Tbe  Administrator  shaU 
publish  proposed  regulations  establishing 
iiolae  emission  standards  for  new  products 
or  classes  of  products — 

"(A)  Identified  In  any  report  published  un- 
der section  407(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  as  a  major 
soiirce  of  noise,  and 

"(B)  which  falls  m  one  of  the  following 
categories : 

"(1)  Constructicwi  equipment. 

"(11)  Transportation  equipment  (Includ- 
ing snowmobiles,  motorcycles,  and  recrea- 
tional vehicles  and  related  equipment). 

"(Ul)  Any  motor  or  engine  (Including  any 
equipment  of  which  an  engine  or  motor  Is 
an  Integral  part). 

"  ( Iv  t  Turbines  and  compressors. 

"(V)  Electrical  and  electronic  equipment, 
except  those  products  which  are  designed 
for  the  production  or  reproduction  of  music 
or  sound  (to  the  extent  such  reproduction 
is  identical,  except  In  amplitude,  to  the 
source  reproduced) . 

"(vl)  Percussion  and  explosive  equipment. 

"(2)  (A)  Regulations  proposed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  promulgated  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  apply  to  any 
appropriate  new  product  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  which  Is  Identified  (or  in  a  class 
Identified)  In  any  report  published  under 
section  407(b)(1)  of  this  Act  on  or  before 
the  date  of  publication  of  such  initial  pro- 
posed regulations. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  new  product  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  which  is  identified 
(or  is  part  of  a  class  Identified)  as  a  major 
source  of  nolae  In  a  report  publlsbed  xinder 
section  407(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  after  publlca- 
Uon  of  the  initial  proposed  regulations  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  regvila- 
tions  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  tuis  subsection 
for  sucli  new  product  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  not  later  than  nine 
months  after  such  report  Is  published. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  publish  pro- 
posed regulations  establishing  noise  emission 
standards  respecting  any  new  product  for 
which  he  Is  not  reqxiired  to  establish  stand- 
ards under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  but 
for  wiiich,  in  his  Judgment,  noise  emission 
standards  are  requisite  to  protect  the  public 
Ueaith  and  welfare.  Not  later  than  six  months 
after  tbe  date  of  publication  of  such  regula- 
tions respecting  such  new  product,  he  shall 


promulgate    regulatUms    establishing    notw- 
emlasloB  standards  for  such  new  produot. 

"(c)  (1)  ABf  nolss  emission  standard  pre« 
scribed  undisr  sobssetkn  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
seotl<»i  respsetlng  a  new  product  shall  set 
limits  on  noise  emissions  from  such  new 
product  over  the  useful  life  of  the  produot 
(as  determined  by  the  Administrator  taking 
Into  aoootmt  the  rang*  of  possible  uses  for 
the  sams  type  of  product)  and  shall  be  a 
standard  which  in  the  Administrator's  Judg- 
ment, based  on  Information  published  under 
section  407  of  this  Act,  reflscta  the  degree  of 
nolae  reduction  aohlsvsbls  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  best  available  technology, 
taking  Into  aooount  tha  oost  ot  compliance. 
In  establishing  such  standards  for  any  new 
product  the  Administrator  shall  assure  that 
such  standards  are  oompatlbls  with  stand- 
ards imdsr  other  laws  respecting  emission  of 
air  or  water  pollutants  and  safsty,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  any  standard  under  the 
National  Traffic  and  lia^at  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1006  <15  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.) ,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  VB.C.  1867  et  seq.).  or  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  X7.S.C. 
1161  et  seq.).  Any  standard  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may 
contain  provisions  respecting  instructions  of 
the  manufacturer  for  the  maintenance  or  use 
of  the  product. 

"  (2 )  After  publication  of  any  proposed  reg- 
ulations under  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  allow  the  ^bllc  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  rulemaking  in  aooordance  with 
section  563  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Cods. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  revise  any 
nolae  emission  standard  prescribed  by  him  In 
accordance  with  this  aeetloo. 

"(4)  Any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section  (and  any  revision  thereof)  shall  take 
effect  after  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 
or  such  leaser  time  as  the  Administrator  finds 
necessary  to  permit  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  the  requisite  technology,  giving 
appropriate  consldei-atlon  to  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance within  such  p)ertod.  Standards  pre- 
scribed imder  this  section  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  standards. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
regulations  defining  'effective  date'  for  the 
purpoee  of  assuring  that  products  numufac- 
tured  before  the  effective  date  of  a  regula- 
tion under  this  section  were  not  manufac- 
tured for  purposes  of  circumventing  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  regulations. 

"(d)  (1)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  standards  prescribed  under  this  section, 
the  manufacturer  of  each  new  product  shall 
warrant  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  and  each 
subsequent  purchaser  that  such  product  Is 
(A)  designed,  built,  and  equipped  so  as  to 
conform  at  the  time  of  sale  with  applicable 
regulations  under  this  section,  and  (B)  free 
from  defects  In  materials  and  workmanship 
which  cause  such  product,  under  normal  use, 
operation,  and  maintenance  to  fall  to  con- 
form with  applicable  regulations  for  Its  use- 
ful life,  as  detenzOned  by  the  Administrator, 
taking  into  account  the  range  of  uses  for 
such  product. 

"(2)  Any  cost  obligation  of  any  dealer  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  any  requirement  Im- 
poeed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
transfer  of  any  such  cost  obligation  from  a 
manufacturer  to  any  dealer  through  fran- 
chise or  other  agreement  Is  prohibited. 

"(3)  If  a  manufacturer  includes  In  any  ad- 
vertisement a  statement  respecting  the  cost 
or  value  of  noise  emission  control  devices  or 
systems,  such  manufacturer  shall  set  forth  in 
such  statement  tbe  cost  or  value  attributed 
to  such  devices  or  systems  by  the  Secretary 
ot  Labor  (through  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics).  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  his 
representatives,  shall  have  the  same  access 
for  this  purpose  to  the  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  manufacturer  as  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  has  to  those  of  a  recip- 
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teat  of  ST*****""*  Xor  puzposes  of  asctlon 
311  of  ths  dean  Air  Act.  as  amsndsd. 

'■(e)(1)  1^0  Stat«  or  political  suMIvlslon 
thereof  may  adopt  or  enToros.  with  rasp«et 
to  (A)  any  product  manufactured  after  the 
effective  date  of  a  regulation  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section  or  (B) 
any  component  incorporated  Into  such  prod- 
uct by  the  manufactunnr  of  such  produot. 
any  standard  setting  a  limit  on  noise  exnls- 
glons  from  such  prcRduct  enforceable  against 
the  manufacturer  which  is  not  Idanttcat  to 
the  standard  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"(3)  subject  to  paragraph  (t)  of  this 
subsection,  nothing  In  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and 
enforce  controls  on  envlroomsntal  noise 
through  the  licensing,  regulation,  or  restric- 
tion of  the  use,  operation,  or  movement  of 
any  product  or  oomMnatlon  of  products:  Pro- 
vided.  That  such  control,  lloensmg,  regula- 
tion, or  restriction  shall  not,  in  the  case  of 
any  motor  carrier  engsfged  In  interstate  com- 
merce or  any  equipment  or  facility  of  a' 
surface  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  railroad,  result  in  a  limit  on  noise 
emlMlons  for  any  carriers,  equipment,  or 
facility  different  than  any  Itaalt  contained  In 
any  regulation  applicable  thercto  presarlbed 
by  tbe  Admmistnrtor  under  thU  section  or 
title  V  of  thU  Act.  eaeept  that  In  the  cass 
of  such  caisters  the  ikdmlnlstrator  may  by 
regulation,  upon  tbe  petition  of  a  State  or 
poUtlcal  subdlTtsKm  tlMawat  and  alter  con- 
foltation  with  the  Seorstary  of  Transporta- 
tion, permit  such  more  restrtctlve  tObtts  on 
■uch  noise  emissions  through  the  ^>pllca- 
tlon  of  use,  operation,  or  movemant  controls 
or  regulations  as  In  his  ]udgmsnt  are  neese 
sitaled  by  special  local  oendltions. 

"(3)  If,  after  promulgation  of  any  stand- 
ards and  regulations  under  this  section  and 
prior  to  their  eOectlTe  date,  a  produot  is 
manufactured  In  compliance  with  suoh 
standards  and  r^:ul»tkiB8  sneh  standards  and 
regulations  shall,  for  ths  puipoess  of  paa^ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subssctkin,  become  effeottve 
with  respect  t»  such  product  on  the  date  of 
such  compliance. 

"LASKLINO 

"8k.  40».  (a)  Ttie  Admtnlstrator  ahall  by 
regulation  for  any  new  product  (or  class 
thereof) — 

"(1)  IdeQtlfled  pursuant  to  section  407 
(b)(1):  or 

"(3)  which  Is  sold  wh(dly  or  In  part  on  the 
btsis  of  Its  effectiveness  in  reducing  noise, 
require  either  (1)  thst  a  notloe  of  the  level 
of  noise  emission  Including  ths  reUrttonahlp 
to  any  appUoable  noise  emiBSlon  standard 
under  section  408,  or  notioe  of  the  effectiTe- 
ness  In  reducing  noise  (as  the  case  may  be) 
supplied  by  the  manufaoturer,  be  affixed  to 
the  new  prodtiet  and  to  the  outside  of  Its 
omtalner  at  the  time  of  tts  sale  to  the  ulti- 
mate punAiaser,  or  (ft)  that  such  notloe  ol 
such  level  or  egeutlveus—  supplied  by  tbe 
manufacturer  otiMfirtae  b*  gtven  to  the  pto>- 
speetlve  user.  He  tfhaU  puseilbe  the  form 
of  the  notloe  and  the  methods  and  units  of 
msasuiement  to  be  used  for  this  purpoee. 
Section  408(c)(3)  shall  apply  to  the  pro- 
mulgsttan  of  any  regulatloa  under  this 
aectlm. 

"(b)  This  seetlon  does  no%  prevent  any 
Ststs  or  pouttOBl  subdl  Milan  thersoT  from 
regulating  product  labeling  in  any  way  not 
In  ccnflict  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
tbe  Administrator  uodar  this  seetlon. 


"Sk.  410.  Any  product  offered  for  entry 
Into  the  TT&ited  States  for  which  a  standard 
or  regulation  has  become  effective  ptmmant 
to  this  title,  which  Is  not  aooorapanled  by 
certificate  of  oompHaaoe  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  rs- 
hissd  entry  Into  the  United  States.  If  a 
product  U  refused  entry,  the  Secretsry  of 
the  Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  con- 
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slgnee  and  shall  causs  rtm>osal  or  storage  of 
any  product  refused  delivery  which  hu  not 
been  ezported  by  the  cozutgitse  wtOUu  three 
months  from  the  date  of  notloa  of  such  re- 
fusal under  such  regulattans  as  the  Stfovtary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to 
the  consignee  such  product  pending  exami- 
nation aM  decision  In  the  mutter  on  execu- 
tion of  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  in- 
voice value  of  such  product,  together  with 
the  duty  thereon,  and  on  refusal  to  return 
such  product  for  any  cause  to  the  custody 
of  the  Seoratary  of  the  Treasury,  whan  de- 
mandad.  for  the  puipoas  of  excluding  It  fzom 
the  country,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  said 
consigns*  shall  focXalt  ths  full  amount  of 
said  bond.  All  changes  for  storage,  cartage, 
and  labor  on  products  which  are  refused 
admission  or  dtflvery  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  by  the  ovnar  or  conslgase,  and  in 
default  of  sueh  payaoaat  sbaU  eonstttuta  a 
lien  agalast  aar  Mtun  ImponaMon  made  by 
such  owner  or  i 


"PBOHJBinD  AOTS 

"Sac.  ill.  (a)  Xxoept  as  otherwlas  pro- 
vided In  subssetlon  (b)  of  this  ssctlon.  the 
following  aots  or  the  causing  thereof  are 
prohlbtted: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  manufaeturer,  the  sale 
in.  ths  offering  for  sale  In,  or  the  Introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  Introduction  Into,  com- 
merce of  any  new  product,  aircraft,  or  air- 
craft engine  manufactured  after  the  eSeo- 
tive  date  of  noise  emission  control  stand- 
ards preaorlbed  tmder  sections  408,  SOI,  808, 
511,  and  Ml  of  this  Act  wbioh  are  appUcabls 
to  such  produot,  unless  suoh  product  is  in 
conformity  with  such  standards. 

"(2)  (A)  The  removal  or  rendering  Inopera- 
tive by  any  person,  other  than  for  piupgsas  of 
maintenance,  testing,  repair,  or  replaoemsnt. 
of  any  device  or  element  of  design  Inoorpo- 
rated  into  any  product,  aircraft,  or  aircraft 
engine  In  compliance  with  noise  emission 
standards  promulgated  under  sections  408, 
601,  SOS,  SIl.  and  611  of  this  Aat  prior  to  Its 
sale  or  delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  or 
during  Iti  term  of  use.  or  (B)  the  tise  of  a 
product  after  such  device  or  element  of  de- 
sign has  been  removed  or  rendered  IncqMra- 
tlve. 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  the 
sale  In.  the  (feting  for  sale  In.  or  the  intro- 
ductlou  or  delivery  for  Introduction  Into, 
commerce  of  any  new  product  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated undar  option  (1)  In  section  400(b) 
of  this  Act  (requiring  Information  respecting 
nolae)  which  are  applicable  to  such  product, 
unices  It  is  In  conformity  with  such  regula- 
tions. 

"(3)  (A.)  In  the  esse  of  a  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  the  asslstsnoe  of  any  person  in  a  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
or  the  furnishing  of  Information  with  req>ect 
to  a  violation  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  the 
sale  In,  the  offering  for  sals  In,  or  the  intro- 
duction or  delivery  for  Introduction  into, 
commerce  of  any  new  produot  manufac- 
tured after  the  effeeUve  date  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  option  (l)  In  section 
409(a)  of  this  Act  (requiring  tnformatlon  re- 
Bpeotlng  noise)  which  are  applicable  to  such 
product,  unless  it  Is  in  conformity  with  such 
regulations. 

"(4)  (A)  The  removal  by  any  person  of  any 
notice  affixed  to  a  product  or  container  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 40S(a)  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  new  produot  to  tbe  ultimate  purchaser, 
or  (B)  the  sale  of  such  product  or  container 
from  which  suoh  notloe  hae  been  removed. 

"(6)  The  importation  into  the  United 
States  by  any  peraon  of  any  new  produot  In 
violation  of  regnlatlooa  pnmulaafted  undar 
eeoMon  410  of  this  Asft  that  are  svidlflaMs  to 
such  produot. 


"(0)  The  failure  of  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  order  issued  under  section  413(d) 
or  414  of  thU  Act. 

"(b)  (1 )  The  Administrator  may  after  pub- 
lice  hearings  exempt  for  a  specified  p>erlod  Of 
time  not  to  exceed  one  year,  any  new  prod- 
uct, or  class  thereof,  from  paragraphs  ( l ) , 
(2),  (3),  and  (8)  of  subeectlon  (a)  of  this 
section  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
be  may  lind  neoeasary  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  or  welfare,  for  the  purpoee  of  reeearch, 
Investigations,  studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  natloral  see\irlty. 

"(3)  A  new  product  Intended  solely  for  rx- 
port,  and  so  labeled  or  tagg^  on  the  outside 
of  the  container  and  on  ths  product  itself. 
shall  be  subject  to  nolae  emission  standards 
of  the  country  which  Imports  such  product 
In  no  event  shall  the  Admtnitrator  allow  tbe 
export  from  the  Uhtted  Stasas  of  any  product 
subject  to  section  414  of  this  Act  as  a  product, 
the  noise  emissions  from  whleb  are  an  im- 
minent and  substantial  endangerment  to 
public  health. 


"Sxc.  412.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  or 
negligently  violates  paragraph  (I),  (3),  (6) 
or  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  411  of  thU 
Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  926.000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  pftT^Tph 
(1)  or  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  411  of 
this  Act  ths  fina  shaU  be  not  less  than  »2,£00 
per  day  of  violation.  If  the  ooovlctlon  la  for  a 
violation  coounltted  after  a  first  conviction 
of  such  person  under  this  paragraph,  punlah- 
msnt  shall  be  by  a  txM  of  not  more  than  460,- 
000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both. 

"(b)  For  ths  purpose  of  this  sert.lnn.  each 
day  of  violation  of  asotlon  411  (a)  of  this  Act 
shall  constltuts  a  ssparaU  violation  of  that 
section. 

"(c)  Tbe  district  ooiuts  of  the  United 
Statea  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  by  and  In  ths  name  of  ths  Unltsd 
States  to  restrain  any  violations  of  section 
411(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  any  person  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  section  411(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  an  order  specifying 
such  relief  as  he  determines  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare.  Such 
relief  may  include  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  cease  such  violation,  to  notify  ulti- 
mate purchasers  of  the  risks  associated  with 
such  violation,  to  maks  public  notice  of  such 
risks,  to  reeaQ  any  products  responsible  for 
suoh  violation,  to  rapurehass  any  such  prod- 
ucts, or  to  replace  any  such  products.  Such 
order  may  also  requlx*  the  seizure  of  Any 
BMdb.  products  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  issued  only  after  notloe  and  opportunltv 
for  a  hearing  in  accordanoe  with  section  664 
of  ttUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  When  authorised  by  Sttite  law— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  may,  by  agree- 
ment wtth  any  envlnmmental  noise  contnd 
agency  with  or  without  reimbursement,  au- 
thorize law  enforcement  officers  or  other 
oOoers  or  employees  of  such  environmental 
noise  control  agency  to  bring  civil  actions 
in  the  appropriate  State  courts  to  restrain 
any  person  from  Tldattng  seetlon  411(a). 

"(2)  The  courts  of  suc^  State  may  enter- 
tain any  such  clTll  action. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  the  au- 
thority of  an  environmental  notse  control 
agency  to  oommanoe  a  dvU  action  imder 
eectlon  4U  of  this  Aet. 


"Sac.  419,  (a)  Exoept  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  at  this  ssctlon,  any  person  may 
conuneiMS  a  dvU  action  on  his  own  behalf— 

"(1)  against  any  peraon  (Including  (A^ 
the  United  Statea,  and  (B)  any  other  gor- 
em mental  Inetru mentality  or  agency  to  the 
extant  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
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to  tb«  Ooztatltutlon)  who  U  ftU«g*d  to  b*  in 
vlolfttlon  erf  any  nolM  oontrol  r«qiilrea»«nt 
(M  diftDMl  tn  subMCtlon  (f )  of  thU  McUon^ , 
or 

■■(3)  ac»lQ*t — 

"(A)  tba  AdmlnUtrmtor  of  th«  Bnylron- 
awBUl  Prouotlon  A«ency  wtiere  th«r«  U  al- 
leged a  fallxir*  of  Buch  Admlnl»tr»tor  to  per- 
form any  act  or  duty  under  tbU  Act  which 
u  not  dlaeretlonary  with  siush  Administrator. 
••(B)  tlie  Admlniatrator  of  the  Peder&l 
Aviation  Administration  where  there  u  al- 
leged a  faUure  ot  auch  Admlnlatrator  to  per- 
form any  act  or  duty  under  thU  Act  or  sec- 
tion 611  of  the  Fedana  AvUtlon  Act  of  1968 
which  U  not  dHorwttonary  wtth  auch  Admln- 
UCrator. 

The  diatnct  oourU  of  the  United  State*  ahaU 
have  jurladletton,  without  regard  to  the 
fcinount  in  oontroreray  or  the  cltlaenahlp  of 
Um  parUaa,  to  enforce  such  noise  control 
requirement  or  to  cedar  such  Administrator 
to  perform  such  act  or  duty,  aa  the  case 

may  be.  

"(b)   No  action  may  be  oofnmrnoew — 
"(1)  under  lubeectton  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion-^ 

••  (A)  prior  to  elxty  dayi  after  the  plaintiff 
has  glren  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (and  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
a  noise  emlaelon  oontrol  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  aircraft  under  this  Act  or  section  Oil 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Aist  as  amended)  and 
(U)  to  any  alleged  violator  ot  such  require- 
ment, or 

"(B)  If  an  Administrator  has  oonunencea 
and  is  dUlgently  proeecutlng  a  clvU  action 
to  require  eompllanoe  with  the  noise  oontrol 
requlretnent,  but  in  any  such  action  In  a 
oo\irt  of  the  United  Statee  any  person  may 
intervene  ae  a  matter  at  right;  mt 

'•(2)  under  subeectlon  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
Uon  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  to  the  defendant  that  he 
will  commence  such  action. 
Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Knvlronmental  Protection  Agency  shall  pre- 
scribe by  reg\ilation. 

"(c)  In  an  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  or.  If  appropriate,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, if  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(d)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  ( Including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
ihe  court  determloee  such  an  award  Is  ap- 
propriate. 

"le)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  noise 
control  requirement  or  to  seek  any  other 
reUef  (Including  relief  against  an  Adminis- 
trator). 

"(f)  For  purpose*  of  this  section,  the  term 
'noise  control  requlrezufant'  means  any  pro- 
hibition, standard,  or  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 40Sk  ill.  SOI.  SOS.  606.  511.  or  531  of  this 
Act  or  a  prohibition,  standard,  rule,  or  ref- 
lation issued  under  section  61 1  of  the  Fed- 
eral AvUtlon  Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 


standing  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a 
noise  emission  standard  applicable  to  a  prod- 
uct, or  the  pendency  of  admlnlstrattre  pro- 
ceedings initiated  pursuant  to  thU  Act. 

"(b)  The  district  court  in  which  such  ac- 
tion IS  filed  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  declare 
such  product  a  product  the  noise  emissions 
from  which  are  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  public  health,  and  to  grant 
(as  ancillary  to  such  declaration  or  In  Ueu 
thereof)  such  temporary  or  permanent  equi- 
table relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  from  such  risk.  Such  relief  may 
include   a   mandatory   order   requiring    the 
notification   of   the   orlglnai    purchasers    of 
such  product   of   such   risk,   public   notice, 
the  r»caU,  the  repurchase,  the  repair,  the 
repUoement,  or  the  seizure  of  such  product. 
"jcsKiAL  asnsw 
"Sac.  «».  Any  Ju41etal  review  of  final  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  this  Act  shall 
be  In  aooordAnee  with  sections  701-706  of 
title   6   of   the  United  States  Code,  except 
that: 

"(a)  a  petition  for  review  of  action  of  the 
Administrator  In  promulgating  any  standard 
or  regulation  under  section  406.  501,  611, 
or  621  of  this  Act  or  any  labeling  regxilatlon 
under  section  408  of  this  Act  may  be  filed 
only  m  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  s\ich  promxilgatlon.  or  ifter 
such  date  If  such  petition  is  based  solely 
on  grounds  arising  after  such  ninetieth  day. 
Action  of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
which  review  could  have  been  obtained  un- 
der this  subeectlon  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  In  civil  proceedings  for  en- 
forcement except  as  to  whether  the  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  procedures  of  this  Act 
have  been  observed; 

"(b)  If  a  party  seeking  review  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  coxirt  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  comrt  that  the  Information  la 
material  and  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding  t)efore  the  Administrator, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
(and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be 
taken  before  the  Administrator,  and  to  be  ad- 
duced upon  the  hearing.  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper.  The  Administrator 
may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facU.  or 
m»h-»i  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  his  recommendation.  If  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  orig- 
inal order,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence; 

"(c)  with  respect  to  relief  pending  review 
of  an  action  by  the  Administrator,  no  stay 
of  an  agency  action  may  be  granted  unless 
the  reviewing  cauzt,  determines  that  the  party 
seeking  such  stay  u  (1)  likely  to  prevaU 
on  the  merits  in  the  review  proceeding  and 
(2)  win  suffer  irreparable  harm  pending  such 
proceedlac. 


"BCCOMM,  KXPOBTS,  ANV  IMTOaXATXOM 


NCT  arruanoji* 
"8sc.  414.  (a)  The  Administrator  or  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  shaU  fUe,  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  venue  thereof, 
an  action  against  any  product  tha..Qolae  emis- 
sions from  which  are  an  tsunineat  and  sub- 
stantial endaDgennent  to  puMlc  health,  or 
■gainst  any  person  who  manufaetxire*  for 
sale,  srtls.  or  offers  for  sale,  in  coomierce.  or 
Imports  Into  the  United  State*,  such  prod- 
uct. Such  an  action  may  be  filed,  not  with  - 


"Sac.  416.  (a)  Such  mantifacturer  of  a  new 
product,  aircraft,  or  aircraft  engtn*  to  which 
standards  or  regulations  under  sections  406. 
SOI.  503.  611.  or  521  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions under  section  400  apply  shall  ( 1 )  estab- 
lish tmd  maintain  such  records,  make  such 
reports,  provide  such  Information,  and  make 
such  tests,  as  the  Administrator  may  reason- 
ably  require   to   enable   him   to   determine 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is 
acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act,  (2)  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated  by   the    Administrator,    permit    such 
officer  or  employee  at  reasonable  times  to 
have  acoeee  to  such  information  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  tests  and  to  copy  such  records, 
and  (3)  make  new  products  coming  off  the 
assemMy  Un«  or  otherwise  in  the  hands  of 


the  manufaetwvr  avaltebla  for  testing  by 
the  Administrator,  to  ths  extent  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation to  carry  out  titles  IV  and  V  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  may  Issue  subpeoas 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  relevant  papers, 
books,  and  documents,  and  he  may  admin- 
ister oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  csises  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  g 
subpena  served  upon  any  person  imder  this 
subsection,  the  district  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business, 
upon  application  by  the  United  States  and 
after  optlce  to  such  person,  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
parson  to  appear  and  give  testimony  betors 
the  Administrator,  to  appear  and  produce 
papers,  books,  and  documents  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
'  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)   Any  records,  reports,  or  toformatlon 
obtained  under  this  sectton  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  show- 
ing eatlsfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
person  that  records,  reports,  or  Information 
or  particular  part  thereof  (other  than  noise 
emission  dat*)  to  which  the  Administrator 
has  access  under  this  section  if  made  public, 
would  divulge  methods  or  prooeaees  entitled 
to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of  such  person, 
the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  consider  such  rec- 
ord, report,  or  Information  or  particular  por- 
tion thereof  confidential  In  aeoordance  wtth 
the  purpoeea  of  section  IMS  of  tltte  18  of  the 
United  States  Oode,  except  that  such  record, 
report,  or  Information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  oflloers,  emptoyeee,  or  avthorlsed  rep- 
reeentatlvee  of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant 
In  any  prooeedmg  under  this  Act.  Nothing 
In  this   section   shall   authortse   the  with- 
Iwldtng  of  Information  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  con- 
trol, from  the  duly  authorised  committees 
of  the  Congrees. 

"(d)  Any  communication  from  a  person 
to  the  Administrator  or  any  other  em[doyee 
of  the  Agency  concerning  a  matter  presently 
under  consideration  in  a  rulemaking  or  ad- 
judlMtory  proceeding  in  the  Agency  shall 
be  made  a  part  ot  the  public  file  of  that 
proceeding  xmleas  It  Is  a  communication  en- 
titled to  protection  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  rspreaentatlon,  or  cer- 
tification in  any  appUoatlon,  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  under  this  Act  or  who  fal- 
sifies, tampers  with,  oc  knowingly  randen 
Inaccurate  any  monitoring  devloe  or  meth- 
od required  to  be  tut*"*^'"*^  tmder  this  Act, 
shall  upon  conviction,  be  punlshad  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  810,000.  or  by  Imprison- 
ment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both. 

PmeCOUDCKMT 


"Sao.  417.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  may  enter 
Into  any  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
goods,  materials,  or  serrloes  with  any  per- 
son, who  has  b*«i  ooayloted  ot  a  criminal 
offense  under  section  413(a)  of  this  Act  and 
who.  upon  consideration  of  the  gravity  of 
the  violation  and  ths  cdo<1  fatth  of  the  per- 
son charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance,  the  Administrator  determines 
should  be  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  his 
secUon.  The  prohibition  In  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  continue  until  the  Adminis- 
trator certlflee  that  the  condition  giving  rise 
to  a  conviction  has  l>een  corrected. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  sbaU  establl* 
prooedaxes  to  provide  aU  FMeral  agencies 
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wtth  ths  notlfloatlon  necessary  for  th*  pur> 
pOMs  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  ssotton. 

"(c)  In  ottfsr  to  implemsnt  tbs  puiposss 
and  policy  of  this  Act,  Vfi»  Prasldant  shaU. 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  elgtity  days 
after  its  enaetmant,  cause  to  be  issued  an 
order  (1)  requiring  eaqb  FMsral  agency 
authorised  to  entar  Into  contracu  and  each 
FMUral  agency  vblob  is  empowend  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistanoe  by  way  of  grant,  loan, 
or  contract  to  effectuate  the  purpoees  and 
policy  of  this  Act  In  such  contracting  or 
iffiatAno*  actlTltlas,  and  (i)  sstttng  forth 
prooedurss.  Bancttons.  penaltiss,  and  such 
otbsr  provlskms,  aa  tha  Prasldant  detanalnss 
naceasary  to  carry  out  such  requlraaant. 

"(d)  The  Fresldant  may  eoiampt  any  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from,  all  or  part  of  the 
provisions  of  this  sactton  wh««*  h*  dstar- 
mlnss  such  axsmptton  Is  xiaeaaaary  in  the 
paramotmt  Intaraat  ot  ths  Unttad  Stataa. 
sod  he  shall  nottfy  tha  Ooogaaaa  of  sacAi 
exemption. 

"OSAMTS      rOM      SOrPOBT      dtp      XMVIBOinSKirXAI. 

Kons  FLSMMZira  amd  comtsol  Faooaaats 

"Sao.  418.  (a)(1).  Ths  Administrator  may 
maka  grants  to  environmental  noise  oon- 
trol agencies  In  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  estab- 
lishing, or  Improving,  and  up  to  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  malntalnlJig  programs  tar  the 
prevention  and  oontrol  of  environmental 
noise. 

"(2)  Before  approving  any  grant  under 
this  subsection  to  any  envlronmsntal  noise 
oontrol  agency  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 404(k)  (8)  and  404(k)  (4)  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  (when  appropilate)  «>t#n 
receive  aastrranoes  that  such  agency  pro- 
vtdes  for  adequate  representation  of  State, 
Interstate,  local,  and  international  Intaivsts 
In  Its  area  of  Jurladletlon.  Before  approv- 
ing any  grant  under  this  subsectlixi  the  Ad- 
ministrator  shall  dotacBlna  that  the  re- 
cipient Is  the  appn^rtats  anyktxunsntal 
noise  control  agency  for  tha  JurtfHtkrtlans  In- 
volved In  order  to  Ttitntni^jif  ovsriap  ">«< 
duplication  of  effort. 

"(8)  BaCore  a^rovlng;  any  pUnnla«  grant 
under  this  suhasetlnn  to  any  anvirooniaBtal 
noise  control  aganoy  wtthln  tha  »«— ««>g  of 
sections  40i<k)(S)  and  4M(k)(4)  of  this 
Act,  ths  Adatnlstcatsr  ahaU  rsoslv*  asaw 
anoes  that  such  aganoy  has  tha  f  paWliti  of 
developing  and  snCoretng  a  ■w««p'»»'— '■it 
enrltonmental  noise  oonttal  plan^ 

"(4)  Bvtan  approving  any  grant  for  pur> 
posss  other  than  devsloplag  a  pca^am  undsr 
this  section  to  ai^  envhmunaatal  notas  oon- 
tnl  agency  within  the  tn«*ning  of  saatton 
404  of  this  Act,  tha  Aitailnlataator  sliaH  ds- 
tsnnlna  that  such  agsaoy  has  the  anthor* 
Ity— 

"(A)  to  regulate  the  looatlon.  modttoa- 
tton,  and  oonateuotloa  ot  any  faslUtles  wtUi> 
in  tha  area  of  Jurlsdlotkm  of  such  agency 
which  may  result  la  the  gsneratkMi  of  en- 
vironmental noise;  and 

"(B)  to  assure  that  the  uas  of  any  product 
In  the  ana  of  Jurladlotkm  of  sooh  agsaoy 
vlU  not  exoeed  appUcaiUs  noise  control 
Isvela; 

"(O)  to  (1)  idMittfy.lf  appraprta«a.sonRsss 
ot  envtiooaaantal  noise  wtthha.  the  Jurladlc- 
tlon  of  suoh  agsnolBs.  and  (U)  set  fWth  pro- 
ceduias.  psooessss.  and  methods  (InoludiBg 
land  use  rsqulramants  and  design  and  oim- 
structlon  standards)  to  oontrol  such  souroes 
to  the  extent  feasible; 

"(D)  to  aoqulu*.  maintain,  and  oparats 
noise  mooltoclng  facilities  In  the  field  and 
otherwise,  making  public  reports  of  noise 
sn^dons  and  levels  of  environmental  noise 
disposed  by  such  monltcalng,  which  reports 
«hsB  h6  related  to  any  applicable  standards 
or  limitations;  and 

**(£)  to  Issue  abatement  orders. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  for 
•ay  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shaU  frctn 


tlma  to  tims  make  gnnts  to  envlronmaatal 
noise  oontrol  sg».nclss  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  find 
naoessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose*  of  this 
section.  In  establishing  regulations  for  the 
granting  of  such  funds  the  Admloisteator 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  due  oon- 
sldsratlon  to  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the 
extant  of  the  aotual  or  potential  environ- 
mental iu>lse  problem,  and  (3)  the  finan- 
cial need  of  the  respective  agencies.  No 
agency  shall  receive  any  grant  under  this 
section  vlth  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  program  for  the  prevention  and  oontrol 
of  environmental  noise  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator is  satlsflad  that  suoh  grant  will  be 
so  usad  as  to  supplsmant  and,  to  the  extant 
praotloable,  inccaase  the  level  of  state,  local, 
or  other  non-F»d*ral  funds  that  would  In  the 
abssnoa  o<  suoh  grant  be  made  available  for 
ths  malntananoe  of  suoh  program,  and  will 
In  no  evant  supplant  such  Stats,  local,  or 
other  non-Federal  funds.  No  grant  shall  be 
mads  under  this  section  until  the  Admin- 
istrator has  consulted  with  the  appropriate 
oOdal  as  deaignatad  by  the  Oovemor  or 
<Mv«moc«  of  the  State  or  State*  affected. 

"(e)  Not  mora  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  funds  approprtatsd  or  allocated  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  ssetlcxi 
shall  bs  granted  for  envUonmental  noise 
control  prosruas  in  any  one  Stats,  m  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  a  program  in  an  area 
cioaslng  Stat*  boundartas.  the  Administrator 
shah  dstannlns  ths  portion  of  suoh  grant 
that  Is  chargaahts  to  ths  percentage  limita- 
tion und«  this  BubssetUm  for  each  sute 
Into  which  suoh  aiaa  extends. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  with  the  coocur- 
rsnce  of  any  raetplent  of  a  grant  tmdar  this 
section,  may  rednoe  the  paymente  to  such 
reorient  by  the  amount  of  the  p^,  aUow- 
anoas,  trsvaUng  eqwnsaa,  and '  any  other 
costs  in  connection  with  tha  detail  of  any 
officer  or  employee  to  the  reorient  undsr 
sactton  408(c)  of  this  Act,  when  midi  dsten 
is  for  the  convenience  of,  and  at  the  request 
ot,  such  rsclplsnt  sind  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
amount  by  which  such  payments  have  been 
reduced  shall  be  available  for  payment  of 
suoh  costs  by  the  Administrator,  but  shall, 
for  the  pturpoee  of  determining  the  amount 
of  any  grant  to  a  recipient  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  to  such  agency. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  section  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  87.600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1S78. 

"DXVXLOPMXKT    OV    LOW-MOIBX-XKIBSUm 
PXOOUCXS 

"Sac.  410.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(I)  The  term  'Committee'  means  the 
Low-Nolse-Bmlsslon  Product  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttee. 

"(2)  Ths  term  'Federal  Oovcrnment'  in- 
cludes the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  government  of  the 
Dtstrlot  of  Columbia. 

"  (8)  The  term  'low-nolse-emlsslnn  product' 
means  any  product  which  emits  noiss  In 
amounts  significantly  below  ths  levels  ot  oth- 
er produoU  In  the  couipatlUva  marlcet  for 
such  product  at  ths  ttms  of  procurement. 

"(4)  The  term  TetaU  prtoa*  otaans  (A)  ths 
maximum  statutory  prlioa  applicable  to  any 
type  of  product;  or  (B)  In  any  caa*  where 
there  Is  no  appUoabls  maximum  statatery 
prloe,  ths  most  taeent  prooureaaent  prU»  paid 
for  any  type  of  prodoct. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shaU  detes- 
mlna  whiob  products  qualify  ss  low-nolsa- 
emlsslon  prodnots  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  thissactlon. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  certify  any 
product — 

"(A)  for  which  a  certification  application 


haa  bean  filed  In  aocordaaos  wtth  paragraph 
(6)  (A)  of  this  subsection: 

"(B)  which  is  a  low-nolss-smtsslnm  prod- 
uct as  detarmlnsd  by  the  Administrator,  and 

"(C)  whloh  be  dstarmlns*  Is  suitable  for 
uss  as  a  substitute  for  a  type  of  product  at 
that  time  In  uss  by  agsnoiss  of  ths  Fedscal 
Oovemment. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  establish  a 
U>w-Nolss-£misslon  Product  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  aaaist  him  In  determining  which 
products  qualify  as  low-nolse<^nUsBton  prod- 
ucts for  piu-po***  of  this  section.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  the  AdmlnUtrator  or  bis 
designee,  a  reprseentatlve  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  representative*  or 
stich  other  Federal  agencies  and  private  m- 
dividuals  as  the  Admlnistraior  may  deem 
naoessary  from  time  to  tlma.  Any  membc." 
of  ths  Oommittse  not  employed  on  a  fuU- 
tlme  basU  by  the  United  SUtes  may  receive 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  C36-1S  of  the 
CJenaral  Schsduls  for  each  day  such  member 
Is  engaged  upon  work  of  ths  Committee.  Each 
nwmber  of  ths  Committee  shall  be  relm- 
buiaad  for  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  Ueu  of  subelstanoe  as  authorized  by 
section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(4)  Certification  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
data  of  Issuance. 

"(6)  (A)  Any  person  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  model  of  product  certified  lUMler  this  sec- 
tion shall  file  a  certification  application  In 
accordance  with  regulations  preeorlbed  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Bagister  a  noUce  of  each  ap- 
plloatlon  received. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shaU  maka  deter- 
minations for  the  purpose  of  thu  section 
in  accordance  with  procedures  prescribed 
by  hhn  by  regulation. 

"(17)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
wtaataver  tovastlgatiop  is  necessary.  Includ- 
ing actual  Inqseetlon  of  the  product  at  a 
place  designated  In  regulations  prescribed 
under BubparagiBph  (A). 

"(Z)  The  Administrator  shall  receive  and 
evaluate  written  coramsnta  and  documsnts 
from  interested  psraons  In  support  of.  or  In 
opposition  to.  oertlflcation  of  the  class  or 
model  of  product  under  consideration. 

"(F)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  properly  filed  certlfioatioc  application 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  whether 
such  product  Is  a  low-noise-amlssloc  product 
for  purposss  of  this  section.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator datermlnee  that  such  pioduot  Is  a  low- 
noiss-emlssjon  product,  then  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  of  suoh  determination 
the  Adminl8trat(»'  shall  reaoh  a  deoislon  as 
to  whether  suoh  ;»oduct  Is  a  stutable  sub- 
stitute for  any  class  or  clsasss  of  products 
presently  being  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  nam  by  Its  agencies. 

"(O)  Immediately  upon  making  any  de- 
termination or  decision  under  subparagraph 
(F).  the  Administrator  ahan  publish  in  the 
Federal  Beglster  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion or  decision.  Including  reasons  therefor. 

"(c)(1)  Oertlflad  low-noise-emlsslon  pro- 
ducts shall  be  aeqalred  by  purchase  or  leaee 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  lieu  of  other  producu 
If  the  Administrator  of  Oansral  Services  de- 
termines that  suoh  certified  products  have 
procurement  costs  which  are  no  more  than 
136  per  centum  of  the  retail  price  of  the  least 
expensive  tyj>e  of  product  for  whloh  they  ai*- 
certlflad  subatltntsa. 

"  (9)  Data  rettad  upon  by  the  Administrator 
In  datezmlnlng  that  a  product  la  a  certlfled 
low-noise-emlsslon  product  shall  be  inoorpo- 
ratad  in  any  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
such  product. 

"(d)  The  procuring  agency  shall  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  available  carttfled  low* 
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IK  .»««-«ml*«lon  product*  which  are  eligible 
terpvirOMM  to  the  extent  they  *re  «*«lUttle 
before  piirchastng  vay  other  prodqots  for 
wil^  eny  i<nr-nol»e-emla«l<m  product  Is  a 
wrtlfled  sub^Jtute.  In  m*»ln«  purchMlng 
MteettoBii  between  orwiprtlaf  ellglWe  o«rti- 
a)Hl  ioir-Tioi»B-eBMaelon  pwidqete.  the  pro- 
d  Bin*  «««nc7  shaU  give  pnrtortty  to  ««r  g"* 
01  model  which  does  not  require  oxteneive 
pirtomc  iMintwumce  to  ret«lniw  lo^-^**?^ 
wnlaBiOT  quiumei  or  which  toee  not  tnvrt^ 

0  >erstliic  corte  rtgnlfl(»ntlylnexoew  of  ttioee 

1  roduct«  tor  wnich  tt  J«  »  cBrtffled  iUftrtttnte. 
-(■)  f^  tne  purpoee  of  procrortng  oertffled 

.,  .w-nol«e-eml««lon    products   any   rtatutory 
crtce  Umlt«tloni  rtuOl  be  watwtO.. 

"(t)  Tb*  AdmlnUtr»tor  «h»U,  from  time  to 
ttma  M  b*  dmtcm  api^oprlste,  t«'  the  emJ«- 
■  »3oa  oC  !»»»  «*wn  owtlftwl  iow-nol«e-<m^- 
iKm  producte  part3hJ*ed  by  the  Federal  Ocn- 
« rmnent.  If  et  thu  tline  of  P'""****^*^ 
th»t   the   notae-emtarton    leveU   exceed   the 
1  r?ete  on  which  certlflcatlon  under  thle  aec- 
1 1on  WM  bMsd,  the  Admlnljrtnttor  ahaU  grre 
1  he  ripptter  of  rich  product  wrttten  notice  erf 
this  flSttdlng.  iwue  pabUc  notice  of  tt.  and 
tifm  the   soppller  an  opportunity  to  malte 
iteeaaaary   rwpalrs.   adjtwtments,   or   replace- 
laents.  If  no  such  repam.  adjustments,  or 
1  ©placements  are  made  within  a  V«^  ^^ 
I  •t  by  the  Administrator,  he  may  order  the 
iiuppller   to   show    cause    why    the   prodnct 
nl^vwl  should  be  eligible  for  rwsertlflcation. 
-(g)   Th«r«  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
)nat«l  for   paying  additional  amounts  fw 
woducts  pursuant  to.  and  tor  <»f3;;£«  °"^ 
he  provisions  of,  thU  section.  •1.000W»  for 
;he  nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
WO  OOO  for  each  of  the  tiro  succeeding  fiscal 

^'^Mh)  The  Administrator  Aall  promulgate 
:!»  procoduree  required  to  Implement  this 
section  within  one  htindred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"AUTHOSBSAXION   0»   AFPaoPUAXIONS 

SMC  430.  There  are  authortaed  to  ba  ap- 
oroprlat^l  to  carry  out  this  Act  (other  than 
4«:aoiis  4ia  and  41»)  •18.000.000  f of  U»e  fl»- 
^.  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  tae.OOO^WO  for 
ihe  Oacal  year  endUig  Juns  30. 1974;  and  •«,- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  anding  June  30. 

l»''5."  ^  ^  »      ^^ 

3*c  3.  The  Cleaa  Air  Act  la  amended  to  add 

a  new  Utis  V  aa  toUows: 

"TrnJE  V—UAJOR  MOVINO  SOOBCB8 

■PA«T  A — COHTWJL  *i»i>  AaaTSMBrr  or 

AocSAJT  Noiaa  *Nn  Bonic  Boom 

"8BC.  S9l.  (a)   In  order  to  affCTCd  present 

and  futur»  relief  and  provide  protactlon  to 

public  health  and  walfare  flom  alreraft  noise 

and  sonic  boom — 

••(1)  the  AdmfliUtrator  of  the  Eavtron- 
mental  Protection  Ag«icy.  afUr  ootmilta- 
-lon  wtth  the  Administrator  of  the  federal 
.\7latlon  Admlnlitratlon.  shaH  promulgate 
ind  amend  standards  for  the  maaauremant  of 
aircraft  and  aircraft  engme  nol»a  and  •onlc 
bcom:  and  _     . 

"(3)  the  Administrator  of  th«  Kmrlron- 
mental  Protection  Agener  «»»*0  promxUgate 
and  amend  regulaUona  Wtth  respect  to  noise 
eTiission  standard  for  aircraft  and  aircraft 
engines  which  ho  datemmes  are  necessary 
and  adequate  to  protect  thfl  public  health 
and  we^are  with  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety. 

••(b)(1)  Any  regulations  under  thJfc  section 
or  amendments  thereof ,  with  respect  to  nolae 
emlsslcns  from  types  of  aircraft  or  aircraft 
engines,  shall  reflect  the  degree  of  noise  re- 
duction achievable  through  the  application 
of  the  beat  available  demonstrated  tach- 
nology,  talcing  tato  account  the  ressfmsMe- 
kess  of  the  oast  of  oompUanoc  aoA  th«  te- 
monstrable  pubUc  banaflt  tbat  wlU  r«dt.  as 
determtoed  by  the  Admlnlalrafcar  of  «!•  »avl- 
ronmantal  Protection  Agmej  tStmt  oonsulta- 
tlon  with  the  Adjnlnlstrator  at  Ox»  Vederal 
A7laUon  Admlidstratlan  and  shall  not  be 
promulaatiad  until  the  Administrator  of  the 
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Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  deter- 
mined that  such  regulations  are  consistent 
with  ttie  highest  degree  of  safety  In  air  oom- 
maro*  and  that  any  proposed  standard,  rule, 
or  ragulatlon  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
twamoiogloany  available  for  application  to 
types  of  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  appliance, 
or  oartlflcate  to  which  it  will  apply. 

"(3)  All  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
preecrlbed  pursuant  to  section  ail  of  the  Fed- 
eral Avtotlon  Act,  as  amended,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Knvlronmental 
Ifolse  Control  Act  of  1973  shaU  remain  In 
effect  until  amended  or  revoked  by  subse- 
quent standards,  rules,  or  regulattons  pro- 
mulgated and  approved  pursuant  to  this 
part:  Provided,  however.  That  the  AdmlnU- 
trator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  wlthm  nine  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  ahaU  review  all  noise 
emission  standards,  rules,  or  regulations  In 
effect  under  swrtlon  811  of  the  Pederal  Avla- 
Uon  Act.  as  amended,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enaclsnent  of  the  title. 

"(0)  Bach  Federal  agency  with  regulatory 
authority  over  air  commerce,  aircraft  or 
airport  operations,  or  aircraft  noise  eTTil  salons, 
shall  exercise  such  regulatory  authority  so 
as  to  rtduce  noise  In  airport  environments 
and  surrounding  areas. 

•'3»c.  503.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Knvlronmental  protection  Agency,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  interested  persona,  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  (a)  adequacy  of  Fed- 
eral Aviation  AdnUnlatratlon  flight  and  op- 
erational noise  oontroU;  (b)  adequacy  of 
noise  emission  standards  on  new  and  exist- 
ing aircraft,  together  with  recommsndatlons 
on  the  retrofitting  and  phaseout  of  existing 
aircraft;  (c)  Implications  of  identifying  and 
achieving  levels  of  cumvilatlve  noise  exposure 
around  airports:  and  (d)  additional  meas- 
ures available  to  airport  operators  and  local 
gOTemmenta  to  control  aircraft  noise.  He 
«^^n  report  on  such  study  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  ReprMentaUves  and  the  Commlt- 
toM  on  Commerce  and  Public  Works  of  the 
q^tn^t-^  within  one  year  sifter  enactment  of 

thJa  title. 

"(b)     The    Secretary    of    Trajisportatlon. 
after  consuiUtlon  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  and  Interested 
IndJarlduala.   ahaU   conduct   a  study   of   the 
means  of  flnanclng  the  retrofitting  of  exist- 
ing let  aircraft  (excluding  aircraft  owned  or 
operated  by  any  military  agency)    In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaee  of  this  part,  and 
ahaU   make    recommendations,    taking    Into 
consideration  what  is  economlcaUy  reason- 
able  technologlcallv  practicable,  and  appro- 
priate for  the  types  of  aircraft  and  aircraft 
engines  to  which  the  recommendations  will 
apply   He  shall  report  on  such  study  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mere*  and  Ways  and  Meana  (rf  the  House  of 
RMBresentatlves.    and    the    Committees    on 
Commerce.  Finance,  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  bv  July   1.   1»T8.  together  with  his 
recommendations    for    whatever    legislation 

may  be  required.  

"Sac.  508.   (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, after  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator   of     the     Bnvlronmental     Protection 
Agency.  shaU  promulgate  regulations  to  In- 
side compliance  with  an  standards  prom^" 
gated  by  the  AdmlBletrator  under  section  501 
of  this  Act.  The  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation   ahafl   Include   provisions 
making    such    standards    respeotmg    noise 
SBdartons  from  any  *yp«  ot  aircraft  appll- 
oaMe  in  the  iswmnoe,  amwJdment.  modlflca- 
ttsB,  WHipemrtem.  or  revooatton  of  any  cer- 
tificate authortoed  by  the  F*derai  Aviation 
Act,    as    amended,    or    the    Department  of 
Tjiiiaportatlon  Act.  as  ame*ded.  Such  Secre- 
tary shall  insure  that  all  riacessary  Inspec- 
tions are  accomplished,  and  may  execute  any 
power  or  duty  verted  m  him  ^^^^^  ;°^ 
provision   of   l»w   la   the   eiecutlon   of  aU 


powers  and  duties  vested  In  him  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  In  any  action  to  am«nd,  modify, 
■UKMSUl,  or  revoke  a  oertUlbktB  in  whlcH  vlo- 
utlan  of  aircraft  nolM  car  wnlc  boom  atcoff> 
arda.  rules,  or  regoUittons  appUM  to  alnntt 
or  aliTSVft  enflnes  enn  sting  on  the  data  of 
enactment  of  the  Bnvtnnuanxtal  Nolae  Con- 
trol Act  of  1073,  ita  at  lanis.  the  oartlflcate 
holder  shaU  have  tha  sou  nofttoa  and  appeal 
rights  as  an  contained  In  aaetton  008  of  the 
Federal  AvUrtlon  Act,  as  amended,  except 
that  in  any  appeal  to  the  Matlonal  Tiwdm- 
portatlon  Safety  Board,  the  Board  may 
amend,  modify,  or  revoke  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  only  If  It  flnds 
no  violation  of  such  standards,  nUea.  or  regu- 
lations and  that  suoSi  amendment,  modifica- 
tion, or  revooaitlon  by  ttoa  ^o^ }»  oonslBt- 
ent  with  aaf*ty  m  «lr  transporttlon. 

"Sxc  604.  "Hie  /M*m*n<«ajatti>  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  AdmlnlatratlCm  rtiaU  not  Issue 
a  type  certlfloate  under  seetlcm  OOS(a)  of  the 
FMleral  Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  for  any 
aircraft,  or  for  any  aircraft  engine,  propeller, 
or  appliance  that  aHMU  algnlflaantiy  the 
noise  or  sonic  boom  rturaoteaisttoa  of  any 
aircraft,  unleee  such  typa  avrtmoaaes  apfdy 
aU  of  the  standards  proBUlcatad  by  the  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  of  tlia  Bnvtronmental  Protection 
Agency  prior  to  the  date  of  Iswiance  of  such 
certificates.  ....,_^ 

"Sk:.  605.  No  8Ut»  or  political  sobdlvlales 
thereof  may  adopt  or  enforce  any  standard 
respecting  noise  emlsalwms  from  any  air- 
craft or  engine  thereof. 

'Sac.  806.  Terms  usad  In  this  part  (ottMr 
than  Admlnlsrtrator)  sJkaU  hava  tha  same 
rr^^^nirtg  aa  such  tanooa  have  under  section 
101  of  tha  FBd«»l  Aviation  Aot  of  1968.  aa 
amended.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thU  Act.  ttM  soie  authortty  to  estab- 
lish aircraft  noise  emlsaian  standards  is  eon- 
talned  In  part  A  of  this  Utle. 

"tarn.  anKBSvr  aoine  book 
"SBC.  SOT.  (a)  No  person  may  operate  a  dvll 
aircraft  over  the  terrttory  of  the  ^^^ 
Statea.  the  DerrttcHlal  sea  of  the  TTnlted 
States,  or  the  waters  of  ttoe  oontlgnons  tm» 
(aa  defined  under  Artloto  M  at  ttoe-Conser- 
v»tlon  of  the  1*iTltartt«  8e»  end  the  Oot- 
tlgnone  Zone)  at  a  tme  ffigbt  madt  numb« 
nvater  th«i  1  «cept  In  oompllanoe  wltb 
VtM>  oondltums  and  Bmtte«anB  ta  an  au- 
thorlBetloti  to  exeeed  mMh  1  laeued  to  the 
operator  imdar  tua  eeotlon. 
"(b)  For  a reaetroh  and  devetopment  flight 

in  a  designated  fllj^t  teet  area  an  auttOTl- 
flattontoaBeeedaach  1  may  !»  »*u«*l  ^J™ 
appUoaat  alwwa  oaie  or  more  o*  «»e  fw- 


"(l)  The  fltgbt  l»  necessary  to  slww  com- 
pUanoe  wttn  an  atrweattilneeB  regnletion  or 
is  neceesary  for  aircraft  development. 

"t»  T5i»  fll«»i*  ta  neceeeary  to  determine 
the  soaile  boom  aJjarecteitttUse  of  the  air- 
plane,  or  la  nuim—ry  to  eetabllsh  meaM  o« 
reducing  or  ellmlTiattng  the  rfteote  of  oomo 

boom.  ^  ■  ■^, 

"  <»)  Tbe  flight  IB  neceesary  to  den»M»ate 
the  oondltlane  and  UmltaHons  trader  arnica 
speeds  greater  tfcan  a  true  flilght  mach  num- 
ber of  1  wlU  not  cause  a  sonic  *»«"  ~ 
rewh  the  land  or  water  enrfue  of  tfce—f^- 
"(c)  An  appUoaMoat  for  an  tmUMHimwm 
to  eaaeed  mach  1  nras*  »e  mwle  on  •««« 
and  in  a  manner  preecrlbed  by  the  W»«™ 
Aviation  A*nteletrator  to  eccenltntlop  wl« 
the  Administrator  of  the  BnvltamnenwPro- 
twrtlon  Agency.  In  addition,  for  an  anttiorl- 
ntlon  covered  by  suheectton  (t))  of  tftls  aeo- 
tlon,  each  appUcatlon  mas*  «»***°^-    „^ 

"(1)  lnfona«tton  afcowtng  tbaX  op*"^ 
at  speeds  »featar  than  maeh  1  le  «»*T?2 
to  aooompllah  one  of  the  puipoeee  tf^umi 
\n  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  aeaaan: 

"(3)  a  deecrlptlon  of  the  flight  tee*  •»» 
propoeed  by  the  apiaioan*;  and 

-^Twrndltlone  and  Umltatlooe  that  tar 
sure  that  no  sonic  boom  wUl  rmcb  ttoa  IM* 
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"(d).  An  ippHeeWnw  tor  an 
to  wiBaii  ma  mil  I  etaeU  lie  ~ 

twtlon  Agency  findfr^tbai  soofa 
derrtopment  flliW  or.fllgiaa  «m  advetaeir  tf- 
fWt  pnidle  heiOtlt  at  watfve  or  tbe  quaUty 
of  the  enrlronuiaM. 

"(e)  An  enrtlwrtaaHnn  to  aBWsdmaafc  lla 
aCaeklve  until  ttieaglna,  or  nntO  It  la  aot^ 
mutated,  and  iteU  be  tMndnsted  tay  the 
,4it«»itiiMtr*teir  whenever  be  flnda  thaf^  aooh 
aetUm  la  neoseiary  to  prateet  public  bealth 
or  welfare  or  tbe  quality  of  the  environment. 

-(f)  Any  vloiattOB  of  this  aeetton  sbaU  be 
sabjeet  to  the  penalttee  jneecrlbed  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  413  of  this  Act. 
"mil  BBiiiiino    aneaarT 

"8bc.  008.  No  dvU  almraft  callable  of  fly- 
ing at  supersonic  ^Mad  shall  land  at  any 
place  under  tbe  Juriadlotlan  of  tbe  XTnlted 
atetes  iinlaee  In  onmpllanae  wMh  the  noise 
levda  preecrlbed  for  aabeonlc  aircraft  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  in  effect  on  September  1, 
1B73. 

"Past  B — lUnaoan  Name  Kimaioy 
SrAHBAua 

"Sxc.  511.  (a)  Within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  propoeed  noise 
emiseion  regiilatlone  for  surface  oanrlen  en- 
gaged In  toteretate  aomauroe  by  taUroad. 
Such  proposed  regulations  shall  incdude  nolae 
emission  standards  aettlng  eueh  Ilalti  on 
noise  ewiiaslnns  reenlting  from  operlnttoii  of 
the  equipment  and  faclllttaa  of  suritee  oar- 
dera  engaged  to  totnatate  aemnMroeby  mil- 
road  which  reflect  the  degree  of  nolae  xedxio- 
Itoa  achievable  through  the  eppUoaitlon  of 
tbe  best  available  teehndogy,  taiklng  Into  eo- 
count  the  ooet  of  oooiplUnoe.  Theee  regula- 
tions SbaU  be  to  addition  to.any  regulations 
that  may  be  proposed  under  section  408  of 
tbla  Aot. 

"(b)  Withto  ntoetr  days  after  the  pMb- 
Ucatton  of  such  ragulattoftt  as  may  be  pre- 
poesd  under  subaeotten  (a>'  of  thU  aaooim. 
and  subject  to  the  pnvtatoaa  of  aeotton  418 
of  tbU  Act,  ttie  Administrator  ahaU  psomul- 
gate  final  regulatlona.  8uoh.  regulations  may 
be  revised  from,  time  to  time,  to  aooordanse 
with  this  section. 

"(0)  Any  standard-  or  ragulatton.  or  revl- 
aion  thereof,  propoeed  under  this  aeotlen 
diaU  be  pwwanlgated  only  attar  oaauultatkaa 
with  tbe  Oeuitaiy  of  Trmnspcrtatlon  to  order 
to  aasure  apjMprtate  {MnsMsiatloai  for  safety 
and  teehnnlogleal  avaUabiUty. 

"(d)  Any  regulation  or  revlslcm  thereof 
promulgated  under  this  ssotlon  shall  take  ef- 
fect after  such  period  as  the  AdndnHBtrstor 
finds  Qeeeaeary.  after  oonauHatloo  with  the 
flecretery  of  Ttanepertatlon.  to  pamlt  the 
dsvBlopmant  and  igiplteaticn  of  the  lequlatte 
tMfaaology.  glvlBg  appropriate  consideration 
to  tha  oast  of  oompllanoe  wMbto  sush  potted. 

"Sac.  513.  The  aeoretaxy  of  TranapBt&tton. 
after  oonsiiltatlon  wtth  the  AdmUdstrmtoE, 
ahaU  pramilgate  regulations  to  tosum  com- 
pltanoe  wtth  all  standards  promulgated  by 
tbe  Adminlstraftor  under  eeotlon  511  of  tlili 
Aot.  The  aeoretary  of  TkanapottatlOD  shall 
earry  out  sucdi  regulatlone  through  ttw  uee 
of  bis  powen  and  dutlee  of  enforasaaeatt  and 
inapeetlon  authorlaBd  by  the  BafOty  Appli- 
ance Acts,  the  Interstate  fvm»maf>w»  Act,  and 
the  Department  of  Traaaportatlon  Aot.  Beg- 
idatlons  promulgated  undar  this  section  and 
aaetlon  511  of  this  part  ahaU  be  subject  to 
the  provMone  of  aeoMons  411.  413,  418.  415, 
and  418  of  this  Aot. 

"Saa  818.  notwithstanding  any.  other  pro- 
viUQo  of  this  Aot,  attar  the  e«eottmdate  of 
regulations  under  thle  part,  no  State  or  po- 
Utleal  BubdlTlsioa  thaieot  may  adayt  cv  en- 
fteoe  any  standard  iiiieiillim  nolas  amls- 
alons  resulttng  ftom  the  operation  Of  equip- 
ment or  faollltiee  of  surfaoe  oairlscB  enp^ed 


la  tntatftaaa  uiilmisaua  by  raOtoad  unlMa 
t»lll*Btieal-to«i 
t» 

byanyi 
undar  this  seetlon:  ProoMad. 
nothing  to  thle  seetloa  ShaU  < 
haaae  tbe  rigbta  of  any  State  or  peiltleal 
subdlvlalon  thetaoif  to  oetabUah  and  enXopoa- 
•thodptds  or  controls  on  levels  of  earltQai*' 
nantai  noise,  or  to  oontrol,  lloenss.  nf^data. 
or  NalHet  the  use.  operation,  or  wxtttwttxt 
of  any  produot  as  the  Admtebdtator.  attra 
ooiiBUltatlon  wtth  the  Beareteey  of.  Itaaa- 
pottatlon  may  detormlne  to  tie  necaaaltated 
tiy  apeetal  looal  oondtttons  or  not  to  ooofllot 
wfth  regwIatlOTiB  proatulgatad  undar  this 
part; 

"Sac.  514.  The  terms  'oarrter*  and  "rallraad' 
as  used  to  Beettaas  811.  518,  and  518  of  thla 
part  shall  have  tbe  same  nvMinlng  ea  suob 
tarsu  hare  under  section  38  of  tttle  45  of 
the  trhlted  Stetee  Code. 

"Past  O — ^Motob  Ctaana  Noisa  gf«»—T>^ 

STAXnABDS 

"SBC.  631.  (a)  Withto  ntoe  months  after 
the  date  of  enaotment  of  this  title,  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  propoeed  nolee 
emission  regnlattons  for  motor  carrleiB  en- 
gaged to  totei state  oommeroe.  Such  propoeed 
regulattons  shaU  toolude  nolee  emlaelon 
standards  setting  suob  limits  on  nolee  emls- 
skms  reenlting  from  operation  of  motor  ear- 
rtera  engaged  to  toterstate  oommeiee  wlxlA 
refleet' ttie  degrte  of  notae  reduction  aohtev- 
aUe  tbrou^  ttM  appUcatlon  of  the  tMst 
available  tertinoiogy.  taking  toto  aooonnt 
tha  eoBt  of  oompllanoe.  Theee  regulattona 
shall  be  to  addition  to  any  regulattona  that 
may  be  propoeed  under  section  408  of  this 
Aot. 

"(b)  Withto  ninety  days  after  tbe  pub- 
UeatlOB  of  such  regulations  as  may  be  pro- 
posed under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  subjeet  to  the  provisions  <rf  eeotlon  415 
of  this  Aot,  the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate final  regulatlone.  Such  zegnlaMaaia  mey 
be  revtaed  tmm  time  to  tune,  to  aoeatdiMM 
wtth  tbla  eeetion. 

"to)  Any  etandard  or  regulation,  or  revl- 
aioai  thsBwtf,  propoeed  under  this  seotton 
aludlbe  pKnatOgated  only  after  oonaoltatton 
wtth  the  Seerataiy  of  Itanapertatton  to  or- 
dar  to  aBura  approprUte  oonaideratton  for 
safety  and  tenbnokigtoai  avaUabUity. 

"(d)  Any  ragulatton  or  reritton  thereof 
promulgated  undar  thU  aeotlon  alaai  take 
effect  aftw  such  period  aa  the  Admtnlstr^ 
tor  finds  neoeeeaiy.  after  oonsultatlon  with 
the  Soeretary  of  Transportation,  to  permit 
the  development  and  i^pliostian  of  the 
requisite  teehnology.  glvtzig  approprute  oon- 
slderatlon  to  the  ooet  of  oompllanoe  withto 
suoh  period. 

"SBC.  S31.  The  Seeretary  of  TTanaportatton. 
after  oonsultatlon  with  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  oom- 
pllanoe with  all  stawtturds  proanulgated  by 
the  Administrator  undar  seotton  881  of  this 
part.  TiM  Seoretary  of  Ttan^ortatton  shall 
cany  out  suoh  tegolaMoas  throu^  tbe  uae 
at  bis  powera  and  duties  of  enforoement  and 
toape^ttoo  authocteed  by  the  Oatentata  OiMk» 
maroe  Aot  and  the  Department  of  ttanpor- 
tatlon  Aot.  Begulattons  promulgated  under 
ttus  aeotlon  and  seetlon  581  of  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  the  pnrvlatons  of  aeotlons  411. 
413. 413, 418.  and  418  of  this  Aot. 

"Sac.  818.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tiaton  of  ttils  Aot,  after  the  effeottve  date  of 
regulattons  under  this  part  no  State  or  po- 
Utloal  Bubdlvlalon  thereof  may  adopt  or  en- 
foroe  any  standard  respeottog  nolae  emia- 
Blons  reeultlng  from  tbe  operation  of  motor 
cacrlers  wigaged  to  intentate  oommeiee  on- 
laaa  sneh  standard  is  tdsnttaal  to  a  stand- 
ard applloable  to  imlae  emlertnna  ieeultla« 
from  suoh  operatton  preeortbad  by  any.  regu- 
lation under  this  eeotton;  Provided,  however, 
T%at  nothing  to  this  seetton  ebaU  «nm<n<ft< 
or  enhenoe  the  rlghte  of  any  State  or  pollt- 


ioal  subdivision  thsraot  to  estabUeh  and  en- 
fetee  standards  or  ooatrola  on  levala  of  aai- 
vtroBmaotal  notae.  or  to  oeaitral. 
ragntotaf  or  leetilet  the  uee 
mneawieiit  of  aay  pnduat  ae  the  Attaatnls- 
trator,  after  oonndtatton  with  tiw  Searstary 
of  Transportation,  mi^  determine  to  be  n»- 
oeaaltated  liy  apaalal  local  oondtttona  or  not 
to  oeafilot  with  regnlattons  proBulgpted 
under  this  part. 

"Sao.  (tt|.  The  term  'motor  oairter'  as  used 
In  esettODS  581.  888,  and  888  of  th}*  part 
abaU  tiave  ttie  aame  maanlng  aa  ttmae  teraa 
sadaaaed  in  aeetton  808(a)  (14),  (18),  and 
(17)  of  title  40  of  the  United  Stetee  Oode." 

Sao.  4.  There  is  hereby  aothortaad  to  be 
traaafaixed  to  the  Administrator  any  func- 
tion or  pereonnel  of  the  DepartiBant  of 
Transportation  with  reepeot  to  the  oontrol 
and  abatement  of  alraratt  notae  which  the 
Preeldent  determtoee  is  nncitaeeij  to  carry 
out  seotton  S  of  thle  Aot. 

Mr.  TDIfllK7.  Mr.  President.  I  ixwva  to 
recanalder  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  waa 
paaaed.  

BIr.  MANSFIBLD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
rnotkni  on  the  table. 

"Die  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wae 
agreed  to. 


QUORDM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Precddent.  I 
suggest  tlie  abaence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDIMG  OFFICEB.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

■nie  aaristant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROB^iT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimoui  oasMnt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caJl  be  reecinded. 

The  PRB81D1MU  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  ia  ao  ordareiL 


REVENUE  SHABINQ — PRIVILEaB 
OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PreaideDt. 
I  aak  unaalmoiu  ooBaeBLt,  on  behaU  of 
the  Senator  from  Arlaana  (Mr.  FAmmf ) 
that  Mr.  George  W.  Piltti  have  the  piiv- 
ilege  of  the  floor  dnrinr  the  debate  on  the 
oonf  erenoe  saport  OB  tbe  revBDUMhartng 
bill  and  the  debt  oeUlng  bill. 

The  PRBSIDIMO  OVPICSR.  Without 
obJecttOQ.  it  ia  ao  owtoed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  aak  unanimous  oonaent,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Mew  York  (BCr. 
Javzxs),  that  Mr.  J.  Scales  have  the 
pilvlkKe  of  tha  floor  during  the  diaoua- 
sion  of  thla  oonfwapoe  report. 

"nie  PRIGEULUlffO  OFRCER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  ao  ordered. 


DEBT  CBmWQBILL — PRTVILBOE  OF 
THE  niOOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  internal  Revenue,  Or. 
Larty  Wtedwortb.  Al  Buckberg.  Bob 
Shapiro.  Mike  Bird:  and  from  the  Fi- 
nance Commtttee.  tbe  following  staif 
membera:  Mike  Stecn,  Bob  Beat.  Bob 
WUlan.  Bm  Monis  mar  be  permitted  on 
tbe  floor  duzing  tbe  debate  and  the  vote 
on  tbe  itM  ooOlng  and  spending  Ilmita- 
tlons  debate. 

ITie  PRBBXPING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.   HANSEN.  Mr.   President.  I  aak 


Sssai 


onknlmous  coiuent  that,  during  the  de- 
t»e  and  the  votes  on  the  debt  cffltng 
bfl  .  my  leglaUtlTt  aMliUnt.  Mn.  ILatex. 
nu  y  be  gn&ted  the  prlvUege  of  the  fkxxr. 
7b»  FBmDIMO  OFFSCEB.  Without 
Ob  «ettao.  It  to  w  ordcrad. 
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ifssbaoe  from  the  house— 
enbolJjED  bills  ESONED 

A  messace  from  the  Hotue  of  Repre- 
ae  utativcs  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
in  I  derki.  announced  that  the  Speaker 
hi  id  alBxed  hto  signature  to  the  loUow- 
l^enroUedblUs: 

03S.  An  act  to  asMntf  tb*  Mtolng  *na 
MinenJa  PoUey  Act  at  1970;  and 

BJt  lOTW.  An  Act  to  unand  the  Federal 
tc  Mctlctda,  Foziglelde.  and  Bodentldde  Act, 
ai  d  for  other  pnrpoeea. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
qi  lently  signed  the  enrtdled  bills. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
tl  lat  today,  October  IS,  1972,  he  presented 
U I  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
e  iroUed  bill  (8.  635 )  to  amend  the  Min- 
U  «  and  Minerals  Act  of  1970. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  wrltiiLg  from  the  President 
o  the  United  Stotcs.  sulamlttmg  nomi- 
D  itions,  were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
a  «  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  bis  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  In  exectttlre  session,  the  Presld- 
ikg  Ofllcer  (Mr.  Bmallj  laid  before  the 
Suiate  a  message  from  the  President 
o'.  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
r  aminatlons.  which  was  referred  to  the 
C  ommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
phnted  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 

iJigs.) 


I 


:     QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

suggest  the  Absence  at  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
4111  can  the  roQ. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
T^nanlmouB  c(»sent  that  the  ord»  for  the 
quorum  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
dbjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1973.  and 
for  other  paxycmm:  agTsed  to  the  caa- 
farance  a^ed  by  the  Senate  on  the  As- 
agzeelEtg  votes  of  the  two  Homes  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Utmom.  Mr.  Wkixtbii.  Mr. 
BviMS  of  Tsaoessee.  Mr.  Oerr,  Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Cssrr  at  Texas.  Mr.  Soebb,  Mr.  Mc- 
F/irt.  Ur.  Snom,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Jonts, 
Mr.  Ckonunc.  Mr.  Michh..  Mr.  Cohts, 
and  Mr.  BoBiaoji  of  New  York  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  ooiif  ercnce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.K  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 

^tatlves  by  Mr.  Beny.  ooe  of  Its  read- 

ing  clerks,  announced  ttuit  the  House 

1  tad  agreed  to  tiie  concurrent  reeohitton 

8.  Con.  Res.  98)  authozMng  the  prlnt- 

of  the  manuscript  entitled  "S^Mura- 

cn  of  Powers  and  the  Rational  Labor 

Uona  Board:  Selected  Readings"  as 

Senate  document. 

The  message  also  announeed  that  the 
ouse  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
f  the  SenAte  to  the  tain  (H.  R.  17034) 
1  naklng  sopplemfmtal  appropxlatloQs  for 


REVENUE  SHARING — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  TOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  subrntt 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  HJl.  14370,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
conatderatlop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Tbfa  eoounlttae  of  oonierence  on  the  dls- 
agraetag  votae  ot  the  two  Ilnnaaa  on  the 
aoMndmantB  ot  tha  Sen*t«  to  tba  Mil  (HJL 
14370)  to  provide  paymanta  to  locattttea  ftjr 
Hlgb-prlorlty  ezpendlturaa.  to  eoooonge  the 
States  to  supplement  tbelr  rerenoe  aoureaa. 
and  to  autborlae  Federal  coUeetloa  at  State 
Indlylduel  inooaoe  taaee,  laaTlng  met,  after 
full  and  tree  oonXerence,  bare  a^eed  to  lee- 
ommetMl  and  do  recommend  to  tlielr  reapee- 
tive  Houaae  this  report,  algned  by  all  the 
oonfeceee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  Bouse  proceedings  of  the  Cohgbxs- 
sioiTAi,  Rxcou  of  September  26.  1972.  at 
pp.  32136-32181.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ard P^  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
enee  report  and  the  debt  limit  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 

Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  socoessful  In  getting  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  a  great  many  oi  the  vi- 
tal changes  in  the  House  bin  that  we  de- 
vdoved  so  painstakingly  here  in  the 
Senate.  As  a  result,  the  conference  re- 
port now  embodies  most  of  the  improve- 
ments that  were  Incorporated  In  our 
b»— Improvements  in  such  areas  sis  the 
f(Hrmulas  for  the  distribution  of  the  aid 
funds,  greater  flexibility  for  the  local 
governments  in  the  use  of  these  funds, 
and  reform  ot  the  Federal  matching  pro- 
gram for  social  services.  The  provisions 
in  this  conference  report  are.  of  course, 
not  always  in  the  precise  form  that  we 
enacted  them  since  we  have  naturally 
bad  to  accommodate  the  House  views 
and  could  not  have  our  way  in  all  mat- 
ters. But  I  think  that  sJter  examining 
this  report.  Senators  will  agree  with  me 
that  It  contains  the  substance  of  what 
the  Senate  developed  in  its  bill  As  a  re- 


sult, what  we  have  hers  is  good  laglala- 
tion  which  will  effectively  pnifvide  sordy 
needed  aid  to  our  StaSca  and  loaal  gov- 
emmcnts  and  which  will  provide  a  real 
meesure  of  reform  in  Fedinal  mateUng 
expenditures  for  sortal  sesrloes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  pcaaubstcn  to  in- 
clude fn  the  Rkoio  a  taUe  which  com- 
pares the  amoonts  eppreprtated  for  aid 
to  the  SUtes  and  InraHtles  by  tbs  con- 
f  erenee  report  with  the  amomrts  appro- 
priated under  the  House  and  Senate  bins 
by  fiscal  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoho,  as 
foUows: 


Sanatf 
Cantaranca     Houm  ammit. 

UH  (Mat  I 


Jan.  1, 1972,  tHrMih 

Juot30.  iSTZ 2.852.39     2.SS0 

Fiacil  year  baglanina 

Jalv  1. 1972..  S,«42.28      5,450 

riaaa  imr  bafinntni 

J«h  1.1973 8.0S4.79      5.750 

HanlyMr  iMfinnini 

July  1,1974 «,2(J4.78      6,050 

fmai  yaar  baiinn*"! 

iulyl,  1975 8,354.79     «.  350 

July  I,  197S,  ttuoaei 

0»c.  31.  IS7S._ 3.327.3S     3,325 

To« .30,23140    29,575 


2. 652. 39 
S.9S4.7t 
6. 754.  7» 
7,054.78 
7,  354. 71 
3.127.39 


33.590.99 


I  TiMM  MKHinii  ara  bnad  on  (1)  thi  appropnations  coa- 
taiiMd  in  sac  102  of  tilt  Sanati  amendment  as  limited  by  jac 
104(a)  thereof,  and  (7)  ttM  eppropriatians  containad  in  nc. 
t2K>)  of  the  Senate  araendniafrt. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Preaidait,  the  table 
shows  that  over  the  life  of  the  program 
the  payments  tmder  the  conference  re- 
port are  about  $600  million  larger  than 
those  scheduled  under  the  House  bin 
and  about  $3.4  billion  less  than  the  to- 
tal payments  provided  under  the  Senate 
bilL  However,  the  total  payments  under 
our  blU  included  some  $4  billion  of  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  grants  for  social  serv- 
ices over  the  period  July  1,  1972,  throusA 
December  31.  1976.  which,  in  confer- 
ence, have  been  deleted  and  tnclndfd  in 
ma.t/'hiTig  grants  which  are  given  direct- 
ly. So  actuaJly,  the  rewaue  sharing 
ftmds  provided  by  the  oonferenec  re- 
port are  also  about  $600  mmion  btrger 
than  those  that  were  origittaUy  sched- 
uled in  the  Senate  bin. 

Perhaps  the  most  dlfllcult  matter  that 
we  wrestled  with  in  conference  concerns 
the  formulas  that  are  to  be  used  in  dis- 
tributing the  leveuue  sharing  funds. 
This,  of  course,  touches  the  heart  of  the 
matter  since  it  determines  how  much  of 
the  revenue  sharing  funds  each  State 
and  local  government  wUl  get. 

The  biU  that  the  Senate  passed.  In  my 
opinion,  used  a  distribution  formula  that 
was  highly  successful  in  putting  the 
money  where  the  needs  are.  Under  our 
bill,  the  funds  would  be  distributed  to 
the  States  oind  their  localities  on  the 
basis  of  one  single  formula;  namely, 
population  weighted  by  relative  income 
and  weighted  again  by  general  tax  ef- 
fort. Tuis  had  the  virtue  of  giving  a  rel- 
atively larger  share  of  the  funds  to  gov- 
ernmental units  which  had  r^atively 
poor  residents  and  whieh  saade  a  greater 
than  average  tax  effort. 

The  House  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
uses  dlirerent  formulas  for  allocating 
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tbt  funds  to  local  governments  and  to 
States.  The  distributions  to  the  States 
ue  based  one-half  on  Income  tax  obl- 
jgctioDs  and  the  other  half  on  sHietal 
tax  effort.  The  distributions  to  the  local 
MTsrnmants  are  based  on  three  factors: 
population,  urbanized  population,  and 
population  inversely  weighted  by  par 
t»ypita  income. 

m  conference,  we  were  faced  with  a 
dUBcult  problem,  because  we  wanted  our 
(tistributlon  formula  and  the  House  ccm- 
fercM  wanted  theirs.  We  finally  agreed 
to  resolve  this  issue  by  computhig  the 
total  State  area  allooatlon  on  the  basis 


of  the  House  formula  or  the  Senate  for- 
mula, wltlchever  pcoduoed  the  higher 
payment. 

In  the  flzst  year  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program,  the  addiUonal  cost  involved  In 
using  wbidiever  formula  Is  more  Ubeial 
is  affset  by  a  9-percent  reduction  in  the 
allocation  wbish  is  initially  dskermlned 
for  each  State  area  on  the  baslB  of  the 
particular  formula  that  Uie  States  select. 
This  waa  necessary  to  bring  tiic  cost  of 
the  program  in  the  first  year  of  operatlm 
within  the  totikl  figure  of  (S.3  billlan  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose.  In  the  sub- 
sequent years  of  the  program,  the  addi- 


tional cost  resulting  from  the  option  Is 
absorbed  for  the  most  part  by  reducing 
the  annual  tnereases  in  payments  ttiat 
were  provided  Under  botti  the  Senate  snd 
the  Bouse  bills,  from  $S00  million  a  yaour 
to  tl50  milllan. 

Mr.  Pmident,  I  ask  permissian  to  in- 
clude in  the  Reooao  a  table  oompylng 
the  aUocations  to  the  vazioui  Strts  areas 
under  the  oonferenoe  report  wltli  tSiose 
resulting  under  the  Senate  bfll  and  the 
House  bfll  for  calendar  year  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rvcoss,  as 
follows : 


TABIE  l.-COePARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  OlSTRIBUTIOIf  OF  FUfTOS  TO  TNCSTXTQ  OSDEB  THE  HOUSE  BILL,  SENATE  BILL,  AND  CONFERENCE  AOITEEMENT  RM  CALENOAB  YEAS  19T2 

ItoaHWewofdatanl 


Confenan 


House 
Ml 


B^we         After 
Senate  scariotto  icaliMtD         Sltta 
b»H>  i.3Vmm  S.3l)iiriMi       ikan« 


Local 
alnra< 


United  Strtea,  total...  5.300.0  5.300.0  5.821.1  5.30I.9     l,7g.9      3.539.1 

89.2  127.6  127.6  ULl 

""IIIII '-  ...  6.6  5.5  »5.5  »«.3 

Araona      IV- _  <«-l  S5-»  5S,l  SO.  2 

JSSw""I 38.3  60.4  60.4  SS.0 

SS^rma.-;. „  610.8  510.4  810.8  9».l 

Colorado     99.*  69.0  90.0  94.9 

CaonecSiit: 72.6  57.5  72.6  99.2 

M, 17.3  12.9  17.3  15.8 

DBtrictotM'uJibit ,26.0  14.1  a.0  3.8 

Fionda                      150.0  160.3  180.3  146.0 

Oima H-.I 103.4  120.7  120.7  iaS.9 

^^ ~." 25.9  22.7  in.7  »2Xt 

•.:.    ' 15.4  21.9  2L8  19.9 

301.8  250.9  30L8  279.7 

te«aM.    -.  113.8  114.6  114.9  104.3 

ten      II 67.9  94.6  94.9  77.0 

SSi" S      *?  7  S9-0  SS.0  52.9 

Sntucr/'III 71.8  9S.9  e.9  97.3 

Loiimana/~ 93.2  124.8  124.8  1U.6 

Mane.               —  19.9  34.2  34.2  31.1 

MarTiand' 117.5  94.9  117.5  197.0 

Ma^adruaatts 179.0  143.5  179.0  163.0 

NH^n                1 243.7  210.9  243.7  221.9 

MueSeti  mill 114.1  109.2  U4. 1  1019 

MMwppi «6-0  99.6  99.6  9B.7 


State 


Ml 


Seoale 

bill< 


13 


linite   aaltailD 
btUioR  5.3tiUUen 


Aara* 


n.7 

77.4 

2.1 

4.2 

IS.  7 

33.S 

ia3 

317 

«i4 

3717 

19L2 

314 

22.1 

44.1 

5.3 

10.5 

7.9 

117 

49l7 

97.3 

39l9 

73. 3 

7.9 

119 

9.7 

13.2 

9LS 

1912 

3I.L 

69.5 

2S.9 

5L4 

17.9 

35.2 

29.1 

S9.2 

37.9 

75.7 

S? 

218 

71.3 

M.S 

109.7 

7«.0 

147.9 

39.6 

99.3 

3012 

90.5 

._ 107.6  1B6.S 

117  22.6 

919  47.1 

12.2  U.9 

_. as  117 

NMlKwy „ _  1717  142.6 

nmmuJm 215  39.5 

NawVoik 649.6  507.1 

North  CaroiiM UIO  1419 

North  Oakote U.0  a.7 

OMe 227.4  195.4 

52.9  95.3 

99.1  61.9 

PmmhtMit. 3919  2912 

Rheiolriawl 3.9  23.1 

South  Carolina 57.9  5.5 

SoiSliOata* 13.5  ».9 

Twaawaa 79.3  1011 

Tw».     2413  2H.9 

UMl  .            210  34.5 

Vtarwait—I U.0  113 

Vui3arill.r 1116  1017 

Trairinrtnn        711  92.3 

5SvfJ5nU ,314  57.5 

WiaMMin 137.0  147.1 

WWMUM ••»  "•' 


10915 

99.9 

22.9 

20.6 

47.1 

42.9 

12.2 

11.1 

117 

112 

1717 

1919 

315 

312 

6416 

591.4 

1418 

139.5 

2L7 

19.7 

227.4 

207.0 

65.3 

59  4 

6L8 

512 

300.9 

274.0 

25.9 

23.6 

99.9 

91.5 

27.9 

211 

1011 

914 

299.9 

2415 

34.9 

3L4 

113 

14.9 

1U.9 

105.2 

92.3 

94.1 

57.5 

52.3 

147.1 

1319 

117 

9.7 

310 
19 

U.9 

J.7 

5.1 

54.1 

U.0 

197.1 

45.2 

15 
69.0 
19.8 
117 
9t3 

7.9 
27.2 

14 
3t9 
9LS 
119 

4.9 
310 
211 
17.4 
44.9 

12 


95.9 

13.7 
219 

7.4 
10.1 

109.1 
22.2 

394.1 
99.3 
112 

1319 
319 
37.5 

192.7 
117 
94.3 
117 
919 

Itl9 
219 
19 
712 
919 
34.9 
99.3 
li 


rExdwflni  jodal  aarvtoa  frant. 

SBefore  ad)uatin«nt  for  nonoontifuoin  States. 

^Aitar  adiustmant  tor  nonoontiHeus  States. 

<ji  to  State  (Bvernments  and  H  n*  local  gDvernmeats. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  for  calen- 
dar year  1972,  most  State  areas  will  re- 
ceive payments  coming  within  9  percent 
of  the  payments  that  they  would  re- 
ceive under  the  higher  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  distribution  formulas.  And  in 
stdwequent  years,  the  payments  to  each 
SUte  area  win  at  least  be  equal  to  the 
higher  of  the  amounts  computed  under 
the  Senate  and  the  House  formulas. 

Once  the  total  allocations  to  State 
areas  have  been  determined,  the  pro- 
cedure used  imder  the  conference  report 
to  distribute  funds  to  specific  States  and 
specific  locaUties  closely  fonows  the 
Senate  provisions.  I  am  glad  to  report 
the  dlstributian  of  the  total  funds  set 
aside  for  the  local  governments  in  each 
State  to  specific  local  governments  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  Senate  formu- 
la^population  weighted  by  relative  In- 
come and  weighted  again  by  general  tax 
effort.  This  has  the  virtue  of  distribut- 
ing a  relative  larger  share  of  the  funds 
than  would  tlie  House  bin  to  the  poorer 
raral  locaUties  and  also  to  the  poor  cere 
cities. 

We  were  also  successful  In  pemttMSng 
the  House  conferees  to  acc^Tt  a  ntmber 
of  other  Sesxate  provtsioos  which  make 
the  distribution  formulas  more  equitahle. 
This  includes  giving  the  State  goirem- 


•  Locd*artiiKl(idoeeiiio«ntiro«atr*atedtethe3ti«aebe«eweellimft»tte«.  Tlieee  neaiioli 
ara  stwwn  lo  the  tabalatlon  whidi  foUows  on  the  1st  page  for  eodi  State. 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals 


of  rooodinc. 


ments  the  ii|^  by  law  to  sdeet  altenm- 
tive  formulas  to  govern  the  dlstributian 
of  funds  to  tSistr  local  governments. 

The  conference  agreement  also  ac- 
cepts a  fltmslT  amendment  wliich  spec- 
ifies ttiat  the  per  capita  allocation  to 
any  specific  local  government  is  not  to  be 
ifi^i  t-.hmi  20  percent  nor  more  than  145 
percent  of  the  average  per  capita  alloca- 
ticn  to  local  governments  throughout 
the  Stats.  Tbis  limltatian  prevents  the 
allocatUms  to  spedflc  local  goverumsnts 
from  belns  either  unduly  low  or  unduly 
hi|^ 

The  House  conferees  also  accepted  the 
g»n«i^tw  amflDdment  which  provides 
larger  aOecattons  to  tile  States  oft  Alaska 
and  BKwaii  because  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing government  services  are  unusually 
hig^  In  ttnee  Statse.  Ftoaqy,  the  oaa- 
ference  report  adopts,  wWi  certain 
changes,  the  Senate  amendment  to  grant 
aid  funds  to  mdlan  tribes  which  are  self - 
governing  units. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  now  about 
the  qiasetian  of  how  the  local  ganm- 
ments  are  to  quend  the  9iid  funds.  As 
SmatoiB  know,  t2is  Seneite  biU  did  not 
provide  any  W-*** *'*'*"  on  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  this  regard.  I^ical  govern- 
ments. Ilfce  the  State  governments,  were 
left  free  to  detenninc  how  they  would 


spoid  ttie  revenue  sharing  fimds.  This 
was  in  aocord  with  the  theory  tliat  they 
would  know  better  than  people  in  Wash- 
ington what  their  needs  are  and  could 

m«>«  mnrwi  HV<*"^  USS  of  thsse  fundS  if 

they  were  not  hampered  by  restrictlans. 

Hw  House,  however,  did  not  agree 
with  us  on  this.  Their  blU  required  the 
local  govenunents  to  Qwnd  the  revenue 
!^hartng  fimds  ou  a  BPKJAKi  Ust  of  high 
pilixttlee. 

This  is  because  the  House  seemed  to 
believe  that  the  Federal  Govemmsnt 
should  provide  guldcmce  as  to  how  the 
local  govemmente  should  spend  the  funds 
fxicoished  to  them  by  tha  Federal  Gov- 
emnxsnt. 

In  conference,  we  were  not  able  to 
mha^t,  the  House  conferees  from  their 
position.  Alt^'w'gh  I  thhik  it  would  have 
been  preferable  to  eliminate  this  priority 
eaqpenditure  requirement  entirely,  in 
practice,  I  finally  concluded  that  Bttle 
harm  has  been  done  by  permitting  a 
modified  version  to  stay  to  the  wn.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  were  able  to 
get  the  House  conferees  to  agree  to  ex- 
pand the  list  of  permissible  expenditures 
for  the  kxial  governments.  As  a  result 
the  list  at  priority  expenditures  In  the 
conference  report  now  Includw  necessary 
malntenauoce  and  operating  expansss  not 
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only  for  pubUc  safety,  environmental 
protection  and  public  trauiportation  u 
under  the  Hoiue  blQ.  but  also  expendi- 
tures for  healtli,  recreation,  ttbrarlee. 
social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged,  and 
financial  administration.  wWch  were  not 
included  In  priority  expenditures  under 
tbeBouMbllL 

In  addition,  under  the  conference  bill, 
we  were  succeaaful  In  expanding  the  per- 
missible capital  expenditures  for  local 
governments  to  include  all  ordinary  and 
necessary  capital  expenditures  author- 
ized by  law.  The  House  bill  limited  funds 
for  capital  expenditures  to  those  for 
sewage  collection  and  treatment,  refuse 
disposal  systems,  and  public  transporta- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  in  the  conference 
agreement,  we  have  expanded  the  Ust  of 
eligible  priority  expenditures  to  the  point 
where  they  now  include  the  bulk  of  the 
Items  on  which  local  governments  ordi- 
narily spend  their  money. 

The  conferees  also  accepted  basically 
as  the  Senate  passed  them  a  whole  series 
of  relatively  technical  amendments  In- 
cluding those  dealing  with  State  mainte- 
nance of  effort,  requirements  for  report- 
ing by  local  governments,  antidiscrimlna- 
Uon  at  the  State  level,  and  a  Davis- 
Bacon  requirement. 

The  ccmferenoe  report  also  provides 
for  the  Federal  collection  of  State  in- 
come taxes  on  a  volimtary  basis.  As  Sen- 
ators will  recall,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  bills  provided  for  this  "piggy- 
back" procedure.  Under  the  conference 
report,  the  piggyback  provision  becomes 
effective  tm  January  1,  1974.  provided 
at  least  two  States  whose  residents  filed 
5  percent  or  more  of  all  Federal  Income 
tax  returns  during  1972  to  elect  to  have 
their  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  requirement  Is  very  nearly 
the  same  u  that  in  the  Senate  bUl. 

Finally,  I  ."un  glad  to  report  that  the 
bill  as  It  came  from  the  House  contains 
provisions  which  are  designed  to  bring 
the  present  costly  and  rapidly  expanding 
program  of  Federal  matching  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  social 
services  under  contnri.  The  House  bill 
contadned  no  provision  on  this  subject 
However,  the  Senate  adopted  remedial 
provisions  In  the  rerenue  sharing  bill  be- 
cause this  matching  program  was  clearly 
going  out  of  control. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment.  7B  per- 
cent Federal  matching  for  social  services 
wordd  have  been  limited  to  child  care  and 
family  plaimtng  service*  with  an  overall 
celling  of  $800  million  for  theee  two  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided $1  billion  in  supplementary  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  In  recognition  of  the 
termination  of  funding  for  other  social 
services.  The  conferees  agreed  Instead  to 
retain  the  social  services  provisions  of 
present  law  but  to  place  an  overall  limit 
on  Federal  funding  for  social  services. 

Under  the  substitute.  Federal  match- 
ing for  social  services  under  programs 
of  tUd  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
and  aid  to  famUles  with  dependent  chil- 
dren would  be  subject  to  a  8tate-by- 
State  dollar  limitation,  effective  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1979.  Bach  State 
would  be  limited  to  its  share  of  $2,500.- 
000,000  based  on  its  proportion  of  popu- 


lation in  the  United  States.  Child  care, 
family  planning,  services  provided  to  a 
mentally  retarded  individual,  services  re- 
lated to  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics,  and  services  provided  a 
cb^d  in  foster  care  could  be  provided  to 
persons  formerly  on  wdf are  or  likely  to 
became  dependent  on  wrtf  are  as  well  as 
present  recipients  of  welfare.  At  least  90 
percent  of  the  expenditures  for  all  other 
social  services,  however,  would  have  to 
be  provided  to  individuals  receiving  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  or  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children.  Until 
a  State  reaches  the  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral matching.  75  percent  Federal  match- 
ing woiJd  continue  to  be  applicable  for 
social  services  as  under  present  law. 

Under  the  substitute,  services  neces- 
sary to  enable  AFDC  recipients  to  pas- 
tlcipate  in  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  limitation 
described  above;  they  would  continue  as 
imder  present  law,  with  90-percent  Fed- 
eral matching  and  with  funding  of  these 
services  limited  to  the  amoimts  appropri- 
ated. In  addition,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute Incorporates  the  provision  of  the 
State  bill  reducing  Federal  matching  for 
emergency  social  services  from  75  to  50 
percent. 

The  conference  substitute  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
faire  to  issue  regulations  prescribing  the 
conditions  under  which  State  welfare 
agencies  may  purchase  services  they  do 
not  themselves  provide. 

In  the  conference  we  were  told  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  Issued  new  reg\ilatlons  re- 
quiring States  to  report  how  social  serv- 
ices funds  are  used.  We  expect  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  available  detailed  informa- 
tion on  how  social  services  funds  have 
been  spent  and  are  being  spent,  and  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  we  are 
ipaylng  for. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  again  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  this  legislation 
and  the  need  for  its  prompt  adcH^tion. 
This  has  not  been  an  easy  bill  to  develop. 
There  are  so  many  different  considera- 
tioDS  to  be  taken  into  aocoimt  under 
many  of  the  provisions  that  probably 
none  of  us  is  completely  satlsifled  with 
every  aspect  of  this  bill.  However,  we 
have  tried  to  reach  as  good  a  balance  in 
dealing  with  these  various  problems  as 
possible.  In  my  opinion,  the  legislation 
that  we  now  have  before  us  achieves  such 
a  balance.  It  will  provide  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  at  the  same  time  will  provide  sorely 
needed  reform  in  the  program  of  Federal 
matching  for  social  services.  This  legis- 
lation merits  our  support,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  It. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Soiator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  First,  I  want  to  express 
the  appreclatifln  of  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii  and  Aliuka  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Conunlttee  for  taking 
to  conference  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
living  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  what  has  resulted  In  the 
final  conference  report, 
I  have  discussed  the  language  with  the 


Senator  from  LoulsUna  and  tt»  Senator 
from  Utah.  and.  as  thegr  wUl  recaD.  we 
do  have  an  amendment  on  BJL  1  con- 
cerning the  problem  ot  the  nnall  States, 
in  particular,  that  have  been  prorldlni 
servloes  In  excess  of  ttoee  irtileh  wis  bow 
be  permitted  on  the  populatlcn  formula. 

I  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  the  statements 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  night  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
would  like  to  put  them  in  the  Record 
here. 

Representative  Mills  said  last  eve- 
ning: 

I  would  not  b«  for  tha,t,  frankly. 

He  was  talking  about  a  hold  harmless 
provision.  He  said: 

I  bsye  suggestocl  tbat  If  the  Senate  would 
add  an  amendment  to  the  blU  that  we  could 
consider  that  would  aUow  a  redistribution 
under  the  formula  of  moneys  that  are  not 
to  be  used  by  the  States  or  by  aonae  States 
within  this  $3.5  million  ceHtng.  so  that  some 
States  could  get  more  because  some  ottMr 
States  were  not  using  all  of  their  part,  then 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  such  an  amend- 
ment and  I  would  support  It,  but  I  cannot  go 
beyond  that. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  also  said  specifically : 

Another  State  adversely  affected  Is  .\laska. 
I  was  told  by  representatives  of  the  State 
government  of  Alaska  that  in  their  social 
services  program — I  do  not  know  how  man; 
people  they  have,  but  I  understand  it  Is 
somewhere  aroiind  S00,000 — ^they  had  over 
2.000  people  on  the  payroll  In  Alaska  tryln( 
to  render  services  In  the  nature  of  social 
services  who  woold  lose  jobs  following  this 
distribution. 

We  have  a  great  problem  in  dealing 
with  the  highest  unemployment  in  the 
country  and  the  largest  percentage  of 
native  and  Indian  po{niIatlm  in  the 
country,  smd  I  am  naturally  anxious  to 
see  this  matter  resolved.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  understand  the  chairman's  posi- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  tell  me,  have  the  conferees 
reached  the  point  yet  on  the  H  Ji.  1  con- 
ference where  the  amendmoit  the  man- 
agers accepted  in  connection  with  this 
problem  has  been  discussed  there? 

Mr.  LONO.  No :  we  have  not. 

I  might  say  thai  In  the  limited  time 
available  to  us,  working  on  the  mammoth 
bill  that  Is  E.JL  1.  the  conference  is  com- 
ing along  very  well,  but  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  provision  the  Senator  Is  re- 
ferring to.  When  we  do.  I  will  make  it  a 
point  to  show  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  what  he  said  on  the  floor.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  a  man 
of  his  word.  If  he  says  something,  he  bas 
a  way  of  backing  It  up. 

I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  think  that  we 
cotild  not  prevail  upon  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  amendment  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  H.R.  1.  to  achieve  what  the 
Senator  is  discussing  here,  in  view  of 
what  waa  said  on  the  House  floor. 

We  would  be  forced  to  resist  such  an 
amendment  If  It  were  offored  on  the  bill 
now.  beeaiKe  we  want  to  agree  to  this 
conference  r^?ort  and  send  the  bill  OD 
to  the  President.  But  the  provision  is  in 
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BA.  1. 1  am  confident  tbat  we  will  txteg 
back  a  eenf  exenee  report  on  H  JU  1. 1  see 
no  reason  t»  believe  that  we  wiU  deadloek 
tB  conference.  ItiA  oonference  is  loing 
along  very  well.  Both  sides  aeem  to  be 
flOOciUatory  to  one  another,  as  we  always 
have  been.  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  if 
the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees 
wwikl  take  it  on  this  bill,  he  vmuld  not 
take  it  on  HJt.  1.  to  which  it  is  relevant 
and  germane. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  that  state- 
ment. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  strange  situation 
The  statement  was  made  by  the  chair- 
Bian  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
last  evening.  As  I  take  it,  he  must  bave 
been  referring  to  HJl.  1.  since  the  matter 
was  subject  to  amendment  in  the  House 
at  that  time,  with  this  one  amendment. 
No.  20,  which  Is  In  disagreement  at  this 
time,  as  I  understand. 

I  am  Inclined  to  rely  again,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  on  the  assistance  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  in  trying  to  prevail  with  re- 
spect to  our  amendment  to  H.R.  1.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  us,  be- 
cause we  have  determined,  if  what  the 
chairman  has  said  is  correct,  that  there 
will  be  2,000  people  who  are  presently 
providing  servloes  to  the  Indians,  the 
Eskimoe,  alcohidlc  services,  family  plan- 
ning, with  various  types  of  contracts  out- 
standing— approved.  Incidentally,  by 
HEW — and  they  have  been  outstanding 
for  a  period  of  time  and  will  have  to  be 
canceled  because  we  have  such  a  very 
small  population.  We  would  get  the  very 
lowest  amount  under  this  population 
formula. 

Strangely  enough.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  other  State  that  would  be 
harmed  the  greatest  is  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  its  very  large  population.  It 
is  one  of  those  strange  things,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Bflr.  Javtts)  has  been 
very  Interested  In  this  matter. 

We  have  determined  that  at  this  time 
we  will  rely  on  the  amendment  that  was 
offered  and  is  in  H  Jl.  1 ;  and  I  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Senator  ^111  pre- 
vail in  that  confereiK%  and  bring  us  back 
a  porti(m,  If  not  all,  of  the  amendment 
we  put  on  that  MU. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  as- 
sure him  that  we  certainly  respect  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  We  wlH  direct  the  at- 
trition of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
ctHiferees  to  the  fact  that  he  did  say  he 
would  agree  to  such  amendment  if  It 
were  offered  on  some  other  legislation.  We 
think  that  the  i^piproprlate  bill  on  which 
it  belongs  is  the  one  It  is  already  on, 
H.R.  1.  In  view  of  his  statement.  I  would 
think  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  chidrman  would  support  it  and 
that  his  conferees  would  go  along  with 
blm. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  be- 
cause many  of  the  services  provided  un- 
der H.R.  1— the  child  centers,  the  in- 
creased asistanoe  to  States  to  maintain 
such  services— will  come  into  play  by  the 
end  of  this  flaoal  year.  All  our  amend- 
ment did  was  to  provide  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  existing  social  services  pro- 
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gram  and  tbe  time  when  HJl.  1  aBsUt- 
anea  will  be  availaUe  to  tbe  States.  It 
was  availaUe  only  for  fiscal  1973. 

I  am  gratelvl  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  hope  he  will  succeed  In 
connection  wHb  that  conferenoe. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presklent,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  are  serioualy  hurt  m 
New  York  by  the  situation  which  finally 
developed  in  revenue  sharing  on  social 
services,  ow  request  was  over  $800  mil- 
lion, while  this  bill  provides  only  $223 
million. 

Bat  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  r<winlana  as  follows:  If  our  hopes 
are  dashed  with  reoMct  to  the  Stevens 
amendment  where  tt  is  now,  would  the 
Senator  be  wUUng  to  see  it  put  on  some 
other  bill  wh««  tt  ml^t  have  a  better 
likelihood  of  success  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  Is  all  for  this  fiscal  year  and  it 
has  to  be  done  within  an  approximate 
time  for  the  States  to  know  where  they 
stand? 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  my  guess 
Is  that  we  have  a  good  chance  of  getting 
this  provision  accepted  on  HJR.  1.  If  we 
cannot  get  it  accepted  on  H.R.  1,  to 
whicdi  it  is  germane,  then  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  any  way  to  persuade  the 
same  House  conferees  to  acc^t  it  on 
any  other  IdlL  I  thkik  I  would  be  less 
than  forthright  if  I  presented  it  to  the 
Senator  in  any  other  way.  But  the  pros- 
pects are  good. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  fair.  I  should  like 
to  endorse  wh&t  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Snvms)  has  said,  although  it 
is  cutting  us  y^Tf  badly  in  New  York,  but 
I  know  that  the  Senator  is  now  really 
trying  to  belp  us. 

Mr.  LONO.  We  also  accepted  the  Ja- 
vlts  amendment  to  the  Stevens  amoui- 
ment.  which  gives  New  York  an  addi- 
tional $5  miUion,  and  I  hope  tbe  House 
agreea  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
shouki  ttke  to  endorse  what  the  Sraator 
from  flasks  (Mr.  Snvnni)  bas  said. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yMd  to  the  Soiator  from 

^  rlrft.nRim 

Mr.  McCLSLLAN.  I  ask  ttM  distin- 
guished Senator  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  bill  that  woukl  prevent  the 
Prestldent  from  making  reductions  in  the 
authtfflaed  payments  to  the  States  in 
order  to  reduce  expenditures  and  bring 
the  amount  down  to  the  1360  bUllon  limit 
that  is  authorized  and  directed  bar  HJl. 
16A10>  which  has  bem  passed  by  the 
House  and  which  will  be  conddeied  by 
the  Senate  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  LONO.  Nothing  in  this  bill  would 
prevent  him  from  doing  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Unless  there  are 
some  provisions,  unless  some  formiila  is 
provided  In  H  Jt.  16810.  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  President  would  have  the 
power  to  cut  very  heavily  into  tbe  funds 
that  are  being  aufborized  and  that  are 
being  appnqnrlated  under  this  law,  the 
payment  of  this  revenue  sharing  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  that 
the  President  would  have  the  power  to 
hold  up  every  nickel  of  it. 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  emphasize. 


Mr.  LONO.  To  be  entirely  forthright 
with  the  Senator,  I  shouki  add  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testiltod  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  hold  \v>  any  of  it. 
But  the  President  has  the  power  to  hold 
up  all  of  it.  If  the  debt  limit  as  it  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  to  be  the  next  order  at 
buakiesii,  is  passied  as  it  stands,  he  would 
have  the  power  to  hold  up  every  nickel 
of  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  there  is  at  least 
another  $5  billion  item  that  the  President 
cannot  touch  in  trying  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures to  $350  billion,  if  that  pledge  is  to 
be  kept. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  told  us  that  they  were 
not  going  to  do  it;  jret,  they  have  the 
power,  under  this  proposal,  to  hold  up 
ail  of  it. 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  it  might  be  wise  to 
have  some  kiivd  of  formula,  some  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the 
President  to  manipulate  the  expendi- 
tiures? 

Mr.  LONO.  Not  only  do  I  agree  with 
the  Senator,  but  also.  I  sought  bis  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  and  followed  it.  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  tend  to  partake 
of  that  point  of  view  did  not  prevail.  We 
failed  on  a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  not  the  final 
answer.  We  still  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  determination  about  that  in  this 
body  before  the  enactment  of  HJL  1881. 

I  think — I  am  just  presenting  the 
idea — it  is  something  that  this  body  and 
this  Congress  should  consider,  along 
with  granting  to  the  President  all  the 
power  to  cut  wherever  he  might  wish, 
in  any  program  Congress  has  authorized 
and  for  which  we  have  appropriated 
money.  That  Is  the  feature  that  gives 
me  concent  I  think  we  have  to  cut  ex- 
penditures. I  do  not  question  that.  If 
we  have  to  do  it  as  a  last  resort,  perhaps 
we  must  give  this  power  to  the  President. 
I  think  it  is  possible  and  prudent  for 
Congress  to  wort:  out  some  formula  by 
which  it  can  share  in  that  rewponsiblllty 
and  not  completely  abdicate  Its  respon- 
sibility to  the  President. 

I  just  project  this  as  a  thought  at  this 
moment.  HJEL  16810  will  come  up  later 
for  the  Senate's  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  make  the  point 
clear  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  leglsla* 
tlve  reqxmsibility  tot  a  spending  Ihni- 
tation  more  properly  belongs  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  than  It  does  la 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  is  only 
because  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  with 
that  amendment  in  it — the  spoxdlng 
llmltaticm — that  it  Is  there  now,  so  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned.  It  was 
not  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  it  be  in  the  bill.  That  is 
how  the  House  max.  it  to  us.  When  we 
took  a  spending  llmltatian  from  here  to 
them  earlier  this  year,  the  conferees  for 
the  Wasrs  and  Means  Committee  made 
the  point  to  os  that  this  was  a  matter  on 
which  their  own  Appropriatloos  Com- 
mittee would  proceed  and  would  ;Ht>perly 
want  to  exercise  its  Judgment.  So  we  rec- 
ognise that  In  this  matter.  I  personally 
think,  as  one  person  locking  at  the  prob- 
lem, that  It  would  be  better  procedure  if 
Congress   would   make   its   plans   on  a 
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spending  limitation  and  get  all  the  ap- 
I  roprlationa  biUa  ptwsed  as  soon  aa  po«- 
elble.  Then  If  the  total  is  beyond  the 
(stimated  revenues  of  the  Oovemment, 
1  lass  a  final  resolution  or  a  supplemental 
1  dll  to  reduce  the  overall  level  of  spend- 
1  ng  and  try  to  get  It  within  our  estimated 
:  evenues  and.  if  not,  then  to  get  It  as 
near  as  we  can. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Ijenator  In  many  respects.  I  think  it  Is 
he  primary  duty  of  Congress  and  the 
esp^udblllty  of  Congress  to  determine 
he  amoimt  of  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
fral  Government,  but  it  has  been  the 
)ractice  of  appropriating  far  in  excessive 
■evenues  and  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  tra- 
UUon  in  Congress.  I  think  we  have 
•cached  the  point  where  some  critical 
ictlon  must  be  taken.  This  Is  certainly 
I  kind  of  radical  departure  from  the  re- 
jponsibllities  of  the  two  branches  of 
Oovemment.  what  we  are  doing  when 
yve  give  him  authority  to  reduce  wherever 
:ie  wants  to. 

So  I  think  It  is  Imperative  that  Cwi- 
gress  try  to  retain,  even  in  this  critical 
situation,  as  much  of  its  responsibilities 
as  possible.  It  may  well  be  that  each  year 
we  would  have  to  do  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, that  Is.  after  adding  up  the  total 
of  all  the  appropriations,  make  some 
overall  provision  Insofar  as  reductions 
are  concerned  to  bring  them  to  a  tol- 
erable totaj  consistent  with  sound  fiscal 
policy.  That  may  well  be.  But  even  doing 
that.  I  think  that  Congress  should  share 
and  should  assume  some  responsibility 
In  d<^ng  it  and  not  shift  that  burden 
emd  responsibility  altogether  to  the 
Presidwit  of  the  United  States.  I  Just 
mention  this  at  the  time  of  consideration 
of  this  problem. 

I  now  have  to  leave  the  floor  to  go  to 
a  conference  cm  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  we  will  have  up  the 
other  meastire  later,  the  House  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  think  we  shotdd.  and  I  hope  that 
my  cfdieaffues  win  be«tn  to  think  about 
some  of  these  problems  which.  I  say,  are 
Involved  here,  and  maybe  we  can  find, 
not  a  complete  or  satisfactory  solution, 
but  we  can  do  something  to  minimljze 
the  abdication  of  power  and  autliorlty 
that  we  are  being  asked  by  this  debt 
limit  proposal  to  do. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  s'lelding  to  me. 

Mr.   AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  page  21  of  the  report, 
section  103.  it  lists  the  purposes  for  which 
reventje  frnids  will  be  used.  Included  in 
that  list  is  "Libraries."  The  use  of  funds 
for  educational  purposes  Is  clearly  ex- 
cluded from  the  list.  However,  on  line  2, 
It  aotborlses  the  use  of  funds  for  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  capital  exriendltures 
authorised  by  law.  Is  that  Intended  to 
permit  the  building  of  schoolhouses? 
Ui.  LONG.  Yes.  It  can. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  It  can.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  who 


has  labored  long.  hard,  and  heroically 
on  behalf  of  revenue  sharing.  1  cannot 
support  the  result;  revenue  sharing  Is  a 
govenmiental  monstrosity,  giving  away 
the  taxpayers'  money  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  speiKi  as  they  please  is 
not  sound  public  policy  either  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  or  for  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
accepting  the  conference  committee  re- 
port on  revenue  sharing  for  the  same 
reasons  I  opposed  the  legislation  when 
it  was  originally  before  the- Senate.  Rev- 
enue sharing  is  a  program  which  makes 
little  sense  for  the  Nation  and  even  less 
sense  for  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 

niinols  citizens  will  pay  $371  million  in 
Federal  income  taxes  to  finance  the  $5.3 
billion  revenue-sharing  program,  but  the 
State  and  its  localities  will  receive  only 
$274.6  million  back.  Revenue  sharing  will 
mean  a  loss  of  $96  million  for  the  State 
I  have  been  elected  to  represent.  In  addi- 
tion the  conference  committee  placed  a 
$2.5  billion  limit  In  funding  for  the 
existing  social  services  program  and 
changed  the  method  of  allocation  to  a 
per  capita  formula  basis.  As  a  result, 
Illinois,  which  now  receives  $182  million 
In  Federal  social  services  funds,  will  now 
receive  only  $135  million — a  net  loss  of 
$47  million — even  though  It  will  con- 
tribute $172.5  million  In  taxes  to  finance 
the  program.  So  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  before  the  Senate  represents 
a  net  loss  of  $143  million  for  Dllnols. 

But  my  objections  to  revenue  sharing 
go  far  beyond  the  Inequitable  maimer  in 
which  my  own  State  is  treated. 

During  my  service  in  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature  and  as  Illinois  State  Treas- 
urer. I  became  increasingly  alamned  ova 
the  financial  crisis  facing  some — but  not 

all States  and  local  governments  But  I 

did  not  believe  then  and  I  do  not  beUeve 
now  that  giving  away  the  taxpayers' 
money  f  ot  State  and  local  governments  to 
spend  as  they  please  Is  sound  public  policy 
either  for  the  Federal  Government  or  for 
States  and  local  governments. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  an  oWl- 
gatlon  to  account  for  each  and  every 
dollar  which  it  raises  by  taxing  the  in- 
come of  An»rican  families.  I  do  not  see 
how  providing  Federal  tax  dollsjv  for 
other  governments  to  use  for  any  pur- 
pose can  be  considered  consistent  with 
that  obligation. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  revenue 
sharing  should  become  law  at  a  time 
when  the  call  for  reordering  our  national 
priorities  is  being  increasingly  heard.  For 
revenue  sharing  sets  no  priorities  at  all. 
It  delegates  that  resixmsibllity  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  of  Congress  in 
particular,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Furthermore,  revenue  sharing  is  a  lux- 
ury the  Federal  Oovenmient  simply 
cannot  afford.  At  this  moment  in  history 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
revenues  to  share.  The  Federal  deficit 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $23  billion; 
the  Federal  deficit  predicted  for  this 
fiscal  year  Is  $35  billion. 

The  President  has  now  come  to  Con- 
gress and  asked  it  to  abrogate  Its  consU- 


tuU(mal  responsibility  by  allowlni  him  to 
cut  whatever  programs  he  wishes.  In 
order  to  keep  the  budget  under  control. 
He  did  not  feel  so  moved  by  the  need 
for  fiscal  responsibility  when  he  pushed 
through  Congress  his  revenue-sharing 
proposal  adding  $5.3  billion  to  this  year's 
budget  deficit. 

A  recent  study  by  the  highly  respected 
American  Enterprise  Institute  projects 
a  1975  full  employment  budget  deficit 
of  $20  to  $21  billion  imder  President 
Nixon,  should  he  be  reelected,  and  places 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  blame  for 
this  deficit  on  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. The  study  entiUed  "Nixon,  Mc- 
Govem.  and  the  Federal  Budget"  con- 
cluded : 

The  federal  government  is  apparently  In 
the  proc«M  of  Impovertahlng  ItwU  while 
putting  the  st«t«e  *nd  local  governments  as 
a  group  In  a  poeltlon  of  reUUve  flacal  afflu- 
ence. The  combination  of  sharply  higher 
federal  aid  through  revenue  sharing  and 
other  programs  and  reduced  pressuree  for 
spending  as  school  enrollments  slow  down 
or  even  fall  and  poptilatlon  grows  more 
slowly  looks  as  U  It  may  put  the  sUte  and 
local  government  sector  In  a  position  to 
sharply  reduce  revenue  growth,  or  Increase 
spending,  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  accoimt  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute's  findings 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

BxcxaPT 

Effect  on  State  and  Local  Oovemment  Pl- 
nanees.  The  ABI  budget  model  also  produces 
projections  of  state  and  local  budget  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  for  each  set  of  fed- 
eral expenditure  and  receipts  projections. 
The  base  on  which  each  major  type  of  state 
and  local  tax  Is  levied  (pereonal  taxable  in- 
•come.  corporate  proflta,  ooneumptlon)  is 
projected  and  then  revenues  are  pro- 
jected using  the  historical  responsiveness 
(tacludlng  legislated  changes)  of  various 
sources  of  sUte  and  local  government  tax 
revenue  to  the  growth  In  the  tax  base.  Ex- 
penditure projections  are  built  around  two 
demographic  varUbles.  the  projected  number 
of  students  enroUed  to  public  education  at 
all  levels  and  projected  population.  In  addi- 
tion, a  "quality  adjustment"  Is  built  in— 
that  Is.  allowance  Is  made  for  the  trend  rate 
of  tociease  since  19M  to  retU  state  and  local 
education  expendlt\jres  per  pupil  and  real 
per  capita  ezpendltTires  for  other  purposes. 

The  result  of  projecting  «Ute  and  local 
budget  receipts  and  expenditures  under  the 
Nixon  and  McCovem  programs,  together  with 
the  recent  behavior  o*  this  sector's  spend- 
ing and  receipts,  provides  useful  Insight  into 
one  basic  ingredient  to  the  federal  btidget 
"crunch."  It  also  may  suggest  avenues  for 
alleviating  the  budget  situation  at  the  fed- 
eral level. 

Table  8  shows  projected  state  and  local 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  surpluses  for 
1976-SO  under  the  budgets  of  the  two  candi- 
dates as  projected  to  this  study.  In  both  In- 
stances, we  And  the  sUte  and  local  govern- 
ments Incurring  large  surpluses  over  the 
projection  period.  Under  the  Nixon  budget 
projection,  these  surpluses  are  large  but  de- 
cline slightly  from  almost  $34  bUUon  In  1975 
to  under  Wl  billion  to  IMO.  Under  the  Me- 
Oovem  budget  projection,  the  surplus  to  the 
sUte  and  local  sector  Is  both  larger  and 
growing:  It  ranges  from  some  M7  bllUon  In 
1B76  to  Just  over  $40  billion  to  1080. 
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Hott:  D«taiis  mty  not  mM  due  Id  rewidiaa. 

'  iilde  from  the  dlffereooas  to  the  sUte  aad 
local  government  surpluses  Indicated  tUMtar 
the  budgets  of  the  two  candidates,  the  fact 
that  such  large  surpluses  exist  at  all  Is 
(Ignifleant.  If  World  War  n  years  are  a- 
eladsd,  to  the  wh<de  period  frcm  1939  to  1900, 
the  state  and  local  government  sector  aeiver 
produced  a  surplus  for  any  one  year  of  over 
13  MlUon  (In  IMg  It  was  $1.9  btlUaa). 
Typically,  this  sector  oomes  la  with  a  halanoe 
of  $3  bUllon.  plus  or  minus.  Based  on  lids 
saq>erlenoe,  It  wooM  eeem  reaaooable  to  argoe 
that  state  and  local  govanunsnts  wUI  tMmr 
out  taxes  (or  at  least  forego  some  Incrssses 
In  rates)  ot  spend  more  or  do  both  aztd.  In 
■ny  event,  wlU  end  up  with  little  If  any  sur- 
plus. However,  stoce  the  first  quarter  of  1971, 
the  state  and  local  government  sector  has  not 
only  run  surpluses,  but  surpluses  that  have 
grown  at  an  astozUshlng  rate  (Table  9) .  As  of 
the  second  quarter  of  1973,  the  surplus  to 
the  state  and  local  government  sector  was 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  eloee  to  $1S 
tilUlonM  CHvoi  such  n^ld  change,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  predict  the  path  of  the  state  and 
local  government  sector's  overall  surplus 
without  further  study. 

TABLE  1-STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUSES. 
QUARTERLY,  1979-1  TO  1972-11 

''    ISusMMlly  Mjjustsd  at  sntuisl  ritts;  billioin  of  doiUrtj 
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14.8 

N«ti:  Details  may  set  add  dat  to  roundiai. 

Sovrtt:  Departmoflt  of  Coffloiarce,  "Survey  of  Current 
Bmistst,"  vartoM  issues. 

Begardleas  oif  the  outcome,  such  large  po- 
tnttal  surpluses  may  be  todlcatlve  ot  the 
overaU  fiscal  outlook  for  the  state  and  local 
government  sector.  Hbwever  they  might  be 
used,  the  fact  that  they  may  be  there  at  aU 
represents  a  marked  leeeentng  ot  the  flacal 
(train  this  sector  has  experienced  over  the 
past  decade  or  so.  At  the  same  time,  Indlvid- 
iial  units  to  the  state  and  local  sector  may 
conttoue  to  face  a  fiscal  squeeae,  reflecting 
iQM  of  population,  todostry  aod  tax  base. 
the  costs  of  equalizing  eobool  outlays  be- 
tween districts,  or  spedia  eapeodlttire  needs 
not  foreseen,  or  accounted  for,  to  the  pro- 
jection of  aggxegate  outlays. 


'  The  114J  bttUon  stirplus  Is  partly  a  statis- 
tical aberratten.  Vedval  grants  w«re  abnor- 
naUy  hl|^  to  197»-n  beeaaae  of  an  advance 
payment  of  one-month's  publle  aeslirfTinn 
money.  This  ralesa  the  figure  eoeae  88  btUlon 
•ixm  what  It  would  have  been,  but  the  re- 
BAlhlDg  813  UlUon  or  so  !•  stUl  large. 


Senrcs:  LR8P  asHmates. 

If  this  outlook  for  the  stata  and  local  eec- 
tors  Is  generally  correct.  It  may  explato 
much  of  the  federal  budget  rlUemma  facing 
both  Nixon  and  ICoOoTem.  In  re^wnee  to  the 
preestog  needs  of  state  and  local  governments 
to  the  1940s — whesi  school  enrollments  were 
soaring  aad  needs  for  other  public  servtees 
were  prwrtng  beoauae  of  rapid  family  forma- 
tion— the  federal  fovemmant  tfiarply  to- 
creased  Its  aid  to  this  sector.  In  the  years 
ahead,  large  increases  to  federal  financing 
will  be  non tinning  as  pressures  on  total  state 
and  local  spending  may  well  be  abating — al- 
though some  parte  of  the  sector  will  still  be 
to  a  fiscal  bind.  To  oversimplify:  the  ftderol 
government  men  be  in  the  proeett  of  bepfor- 
tiiff  iteel/  to  reUeve  many  ttete  and  kxsal  goo- 
emmenU  from  fiaving  to  finance  outlagt 
that  ma^  never  be  needed,  tohile  faCing  to 
provide  enough  help  to  $ome  "pockett  of  pov- 
erty that  remain.  This  would  Indicate  that 
the  problem  Is  now  one  of  bringing  federal 
aid  to  state  and  local  governmente  more  to 
line  with  their  overall  future  needs,  not  the 
needs  ot  the  patst.  and  to  see  that  such  aid 
goes  to  those  states,  dtlee,  and  towns  where 
real  fiscal  distress  remains. 

The  projections  In  this  study  show  large 
surpluses  for  state  and  local  governmente 
because  they  reflect  the  thinking  of  Nixon. 
McQovem  and  their  advisers  that  aid  to  state 
and  locaJ  govemmente  should  conttoue  to 
have  high  priority.  Under  the  inxon  budget. 
general  revenue  sharing  becomes  operallre 
and  a  new  welfare  program  would  relieve 
states  of  pitft  of  their  share  of  the  eoete  of 
weifaze.  McGovem  not  only  embraoea  gen- 
eral reventie  sharing,  but  would  also  have 
the  federal  government  finance  all  weUaze, 
and  to  addltton,  bla  health  insurance  plan 
would  relieve  atatee  of  thetr  share  of  the  cost 
of  medloairt  Ttie  result  wtmld  be  a  net  de- 
ereaee  of  etate  and  local  spending  cf  $18 
bUlUm  In  1078  under  the  McOovem  budget. 
Coupled  with  a  rise  to  grante  of  some  $7 
billion  (net  of  reduced  grante  under  medic- 
aid and  wtffan)  aiul  tocreaaes  to  tax  reve- 
nnes  of  88  billion  (due  to  the  higher  OKF 
path) ,  the  aggregate  state  and  local  surplus 
under  kloOovem  woold  be  838  btlUon  higher 
than  that  under  IQzon  to  107S. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Ur.  President,  the 
cause  of  fiscal  reaponsibillty  would  be 
much  better  senred  by  congressional  dls- 
approval  of  tnreqxinslble  and  expensive 
programs  such  as  revenue  sharing  than 
by  a  congreaaional  delegation  of  its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  the  President. 

Equally  important  our  Statee  and  cities 
wiU  not  be  weU-served  by  mindleasly  pro- 
viding them  with  free  Federal  funds. 
Money  oJone  will  not  solve  problems; 
structural  reform  is  needed  at  the  State 
and  local  level  as  wdl  a«  better  manage- 
ment, new  ideas,  and.  most  Important, 
thewlUtoact. 

RevemM  sharing  Is  an  Inoenttvv  to 
spend  for  tke  sake  of  gwTvMng  It  would 
Mzibalm  the  atatos  quo.  And  tt  Is  not  tem- 
porary. U  revenue  sharing  begins  under 
the  preesuree  we  have  an  felt  it  will  not 
be     stopped     against     even     greater 


Revenue  shartTig  is  a  threat  to  the  very 
viataOlty  of  State  and  local  governments. 
In  the  future  they  wlD  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  to  provide  them  with 
funds  rather  than  to  ttirtr  own  Initia- 
tive. Ae  a  consequenoe,  States  and  local 
governments  will  become  Increasingly 
more  depeodent  upon  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  and  Increasingly  more  Impotent 
themselves. 

"Hiere  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  help  hard- 
preesed  State  and  local  governments.  But 
It  can  help  best  by  providing  assistance 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  respon- 
sibllity  to  solve  national  problems.  I, 
therefore,  agadn  urge  that  the  Senate 
direct  Its  attention  to  truly  pressing  prob- 
lems such  as  the  need  for  welfare  reform, 
general  aid  to  education,  and  pubUc  serv- 
ice employment.  Constructive  legislation 
in  these  areas  would  represent  sound  and 
reqxmslble  public  policy  at  the  same  time 
as  it  would  rdieve  the  fiscal  pressure  on 
States  and  localltlee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  In 
c<»iclusl(m.  that  under  revenue  sharing 
the  Federal  Oovemment  drives  Itself 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  in  order  to 
finance  greater  and  greater  surpluses  at 
the  State  tmd  local  government  levels. 
The  point  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  but  according  to 
the  American  Bntenn'lee  Ilistllnte,  wU^ 
has  projected  State  flnanees  and  local 
finances,  as  well  as  Federal  finances,  the 
Fe4leral  budget  Is  siftJeeC  to  oonttnoed 
deficits  while  State  and  local  budgets 
f  aoe  growtng  snrploees. 

State  and  local  foveniments  have  since 
the  first  qoBJter  of  1971  run  sundusee 
thai  have  grown  at  an  astonlshtng  rate — 
from  $3  bfiUon  at  an  annual  rate  in  the 
first  quarter,  to  $6  MUkm  at  oin  annual 
rate  in  the  fourth  qoaiter  ot  1971. 

Tlie  assregate  State  and  local  fiscal 
surplus  amounted  to  approximately  $S 
billion  in  fiscal  1971.  m  the  second  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  1972,  the  aggregate  State 
and  local  siirplas  climbed  to  914  bflllon 
on  an  annual  boute. 

Tlie  American  Enterprise  Institute 
projects  a  Stete  and  local  sundus  of  $24 
billion  for  1976  under  President  Nbcon's 
projected  budget,  and  a  surplus  of  $47 
billion  under  that  of  the  McOovem  ad- 
ministration. At  the  same  time  It  pro- 
jects a  very  substantial  deficit  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

nndo*  this  proposal  we  are  beggaring 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  starving  Fed- 
eral prognmos.  drlvteg  us  further  Into 
debt  and  toward  Increased  taxes  In  order 
to  finance  the  snrphiaes  of  governments 
at  the  State  and  k>cal  levels. 

I  sitftmlt  that  does  not  make  any  sense. 
For  that  reason,  I  will  oppose  the  con- 
ferenoe  r^ort,  I  also  shaU  offer  at  the 
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tppropiiate  moment  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  celling  bill  which  will  require 
the  President  to  withhold  ezpendltiires 
t  JT  revenue  sharing  before  he  withholds 
iny  other  funds  In  order  to  meet  the 
^^Ing  for  Federal  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
4mment  ought  to  finance  its  Federal  ac- 
tivltlefl  before  it  undertakes  to  finance 
i,ctlvttles  at  other  government*  when 
I  hose  other  governments,  State  smd  local, 
I  LTe  Increasing  their  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
>f  the  eommittee  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
hat  whUe  Ihe  ixiority  areas  in  section 
[02(a)  of  the  House  bill  seem  to  be  de- 
Ined  broadly,  the  Ull  does  not  contain  a 
ieflnltion  of  law  enforcement  and  I  have 
seen  unable  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
icope  of  law  enforcement  from  the  leg- 
islative history  to  date.  Since  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  wanted  to  provide 
3road  latitude  for  the  state  and  local 
{ovemments,  in  the  choice  of  programs 
to  be  funded,  and  since  both  bodies  in- 
tended to  have  maximum  participation 
by  all  major  levels  of  government,  in- 
cluding counties,  it  appears  that  a  defl- 
[iltloD  of  law  enforcement  broad  enough 
to  insure  this  broad  latitude  in  law  en- 
forcement programs  that  could  be 
funded  was  Intended. 

In  explaining  the  House  special  ex- 
penditure categories,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Interpreted  these  cate- 
gories to  be  identical  to  those  listed  in 
the  Bureau  of  Census  reports  on  expendi- 
ture and  employment  data,  but  the  com- 
mittee did  not  make  it  clear  whether  all 
the  criminal  justice  categories  were  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  "law  en- 
forcement." 

The  Censua  report  for  law  enforcement 
expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1969  lists  five 
major  categories  of  criminal  justice  ac- 
tivity; PoUce  protootlon,  judicial,  prose- 
cution, indigent  defense  and  correctional 
A  review  of  the  law  enforcement  ex- 
penditures for  Hactd  year  1969  in  the  128 
largest  county  govemments  reveals  that 
the  "police  protectitm"  category  repre- 
sented only  iiJi  potent  of  the  total  law 
enforcement  expendltiures.  The  other 
four  categories  were  as  follows:  Judicial, 
30.2  percent;  prosecution.  7.4  percent: 
indigent  defense,  1.7  percent:  and  cor- 
rectional, 21.3  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Senate  clearly  indicate  that  its 
understanding  of  the  definition  of  law 
enforcement  as  a  high-priority  category 
Includes  police,  courts,  and  correetions. 
Mr.  President  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  pose  a  couple  of  (luestions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
First,  could  the  dlstaagtiished  commit- 
tee chairman  tell  me  what  the  under- 
standing of  the  conference  committee 
was  on  the  scope  of  law  enforcement 
progTsms? 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my  In- 
terpcetation  that  alnee  (he  Senate  did 
not  have  limited  catcgoriee  and  receded 
to  the  Bouse  on  this  pdnt,  the  Senate 
conferees  did  so  with  the  understanding 
that  law  enforcement  was  to  include,  po- 
lice, courts,  and  correctlong. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presidemt,  it  is  then 
the  chairman's  opinion  that  aH  the  pro- 
grams Incltided  in  the  definition  of  law 


enf  Ofrcemeot  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Sale  Streets  Act.  such  as  crime 
prevention  and  control,  activities  of  the 
criminal  courts,  and  activities  of  correc- 
tions, including  probation,  parole,  juve- 
nile delinquency  prevention,  and  drug 
rehabilitation,  can  be  funded  under  the 
public  safety  category  in  the  conference 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  1  believe  a  broad  range 
of  programs  was  intended  to  be  included 
in  the  scope  of  law  enforcement  and  pub- 
lic safety. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  manager  of  the  bilL  I  am  pleased 
with  the  chairman's  answers. 

It  will  enable  the  counties  to  be  full 
partners  with  the  States  and  local  units 
of  government.  Since  a  large  portion  of 
the  law  enforcement  expenditures  by  the 
counties  is  in  the  fields  of  cotirts  and 
corrections,  I  believe  that  law  enforce- 
ment must  be  broadly  defined  to  include 
police,  courts,  corrections,  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  control  to 
insure  that  the  revenue-sharing  program 
Is  to  be  equitable  for  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  studying 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972  as  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee,  I 
noted  with  considerable  concern  the 
language  chosen  to  describe  one  of  the 
special  categories  made  eligible  for  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  matching  fimds  in  the 
social  services  section  of  the  act. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  conferees 
stipulated  "aid  to  the  mentally  retarded" 
as  one  of  the  categories  rather  than  "aid 
to  the  developmentally  disabled."  I  be- 
lieve this  change  is  of  such  lmix)rtance 
that  it  should  be  clarified. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  discuss  with 
the  chairman  whether  or  not  the  term, 
the  phrase,  in  the  conference  report 
"mentally  retarded"  would  include  cere- 
bral palsied  and  epileptic  children  and 
adults  or  whether  there  is  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  conference  report 
to  leave  out  those  suffering  from  cerebral 
palsy  and  epilepsy  In  this  favored  cate- 
gory, currently  called  mentally  retarded. 
Mr.  LONG.  There  are  some  people  who 
have  epilepsy  who  are  mentally  retarded 
and  some  who  are  not. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
provision  of  present  law  providing  Fed- 
eral matching  for  services  to  family 
members  "for  the  piirpose  of  preserving, 
rehabilitating,  rexmltlng,  or  strengthen- 
ing the  family,  and  such  other  services  as 
win  assist  members  of  a  family  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  the  maximum 
self-support  and  personal  Independence." 
If  a  "developmentally  disabled"  per- 
son is  mentally  retarded,  then  Federal 
matching  is  available  whether  or  not  the 
person  is  on  welfare.  If  "developmentally 
disabled"  persona  are  not  mentally  re- 
tarded, then  they  fit  in  the  category  In 
which  90  percent  of  the  funds  must  go 
for  welfsu^  recipients. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1970  established  the  prec- 
edent that  mentally  retarded  persons 
were  made  part  of  the  elsissiflcation  of 
"developmentally  disabled,"  which  also 
Included  persons  who  were  disabled  be- 
canse  of  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy.  The 
statute  reflected  a  realization  that  agen- 


cies with  a  categorical  focus  could  co- 
operate to  provide  comprehensive  pro- 
grams to  serve  individuals  suffering  from 
a  variety  of  serious  disabilities.  Tlie  trend 
since  1970  has  been  to  avoid  separating 
particular  disabilities  by  categories  and 
provide  services  to  disabled  persons  re- 
quiring similar  types  of  services  regard- 
less of  the  cause  of  their  fllHahllitleB. 
Related  needs,  rather  than  diagnostic 
labels,  became  the  primary  consideration 
for  serving  the  disabled. 

The  social  services  program  has  helped 
the  cerebral  palsied  and  other  substan- 
tially handicapped  persons  make  progress 
toward  two  goals.  The  first  goal  is  to  re- 
store them  to  their  homes  and  commu- 
nities by  getting  them  out  of  State  insti- 
tutions. The  second  and  related  goal  Is 
to  enable  them  to  function  more  inde- 
p^idsntly  in  their  homes  and  reduce 
their  depoidence  on  public  assistance. 

But  the  language  siidopted  by  the  con- 
ference could  limit  social  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded  with  the  result  that 
the  cerebral  palsied  and  other  substan- 
tially handicapped  will  be  excluded  from 
coverage;  thus,  many  of  them  could  be- 
come more  dependent  on  the  State,  be 
forced  to  remain  In  State  residential  fa- 
cilities, and  remain  on  welfare  and  other 
forms  of  assistance. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  asaimie  that 
broadening  the  category  from  "mentally 
retarded"  to  "developmentally  disabled" 
will  increase  the  total  number  of  eligi- 
ble persons  and  result  in  substantially 
increased  expenditures  under  the  social 
services  program.  Not  all  of  the  6  million 
mentally  retarded  persons  in  the  United 
States — 3  percent  of  population — require 
social  services.  Of  this  number,  some  5 
million  people — 2.5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation— are  classified  as  mildly  retarded, 
and  with  adequate  educational  and  vo- 
cational trailing,  most  of  them  can 
eventually  take  their  place  in  society. 
Combining  a  variety  of  data,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  may  be  as  many  as  S.5 
million  developmentally  disabled  adults 
and  between  3  and  4  million  children  in 
the  United  States  who  require  services — 
3.5  million  included  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, cerebral  palsied,  and  epileptic. 

I  hope  that  a  colloquy  wltti  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  clarify  the  true  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage used. 

I  understand  the  term  "mentally  re- 
tarded" in  one  of  the  special  categories 
would  excude  children  and  adults  that 
suffer  from  epilepsy  and  cerebral  palsy. 
I  wonder  what  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ference might  have  been  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  would  depend  on  wheth- 
er they  are  aslo  mentally  retarded.  One 
person  can  have  epilepsy  and  not  be 
mentally  retarded,  and  yet  another  per- 
son can  have  epilepsy  and  be  mentally 
retarded.  So,  if  he  were  mentally  re- 
tarded he  would  be  treated  as  mentally 
retarded  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment. But  it  Is  not  our  view  that  a  per- 
son Is  mentally  retarded  just  because  b« 
has  epil^wy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Nor  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  to  exclude  anyone  suffering 
from  cerebral  palsy  or  epilepsy  or  soma 
other  disability,  I  understand.  The  point 
Is  that  we  had  this  Development  Disa- 
bilities Act  of  1970  that  used  the  broad 
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term  "devd<H?TnentaHy  dtsabled."  Now. 
m  the  conference  report,  the  more  re- 
strictive term  "mentally  retarded"  ts 
used. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  te  in  the 
Chamber  and  may  wish  to  comment  be- 
cause of  his  interests.  Some  children 
suffering  from  epilepsy  or  oerebral  palsy 
would  be  excluded  from  any  benefits 
under  revenue  ifbaiinn.  It  is  my  hope 
Uiat  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  conferees 
not  to  exclude  them  though  some  may 
not  be  mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  LONG.  Even  if  a  developnientally 
disabled  person  were  not  msntallbr  re- 
tarded, we  still  have  provided  a  10-per- 
eent  leeway,  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
people  on  welfare.  10  percent  of  those 
who  are  benefited  by  the  program  can 
be  persons  who  are  not  on  the  welfare 
ndls. 

It  Is  the  thought  that  the  perscm  who 
has  cerebral  palsy  may  also  be  men- 
tally retarded,  but  that  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  But  he  can  be  benefited  from 
social  services  as  a  result  of  being  on 
the  welfare  rolls  or  by  being  one  of  the 
10  percent  not  oa  the  welfare  rolls.  If  he 
Is  mentally  retarded  in  addition  to  being 
developmentally  disabled,  the  10-peroent 
limitation  would  not  ajqdy- 

I  know  this  wHl  not  please  those  who 
are  Interested  in  the  program  as  much  as 
they  would  like,  but  it  leaves  a  consider- 
able area  in  which  they  could  benefit 
fiom  the  75  percent  Federal  matching 
and  the  $2.5  billion  in  fimds  made  avaO- 
aUe. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  It  is  too  late  to  do 
so,  but  understand  if  the  term  were 
broadened  to  "developmfintally  disabled" 
it  would  not  be  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber and  would  not  be  forcio«  those  suf- 
fering from  cerebral  palsy  or  epilepsy 
on  to  welfare.  I  was  net  a  conferee  but 
hope  in  the  admfeilstraticm  of  revenue 
sharing  those  who  have  the  responsihimy 
for  funding  and  directtog  various  pro- 
grams, particularly  under  special  cate- 
gories, ke^  in  mind  that  cevebral  palsied 
and  epileptic  children  and  adults  suf- 
fer from  developmental  disabHittes.  (Some 
may  suffer  from  some  ixxrra  of  mental  re- 
tardation, and  some  may  not.  We  are 
shoving  some  into  the  category  of  welfare 
because  they  may  not  be  retarded. 

It  seems  to  be  a  straiwe  ^i«tttyt^^^ 
and  I  hao*  the  matter  can  be  takm  care 
of. 

•'If  the  chairman  has  any  comment 
Ultlch  might  be  helpful,  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  think  this  area  is 
one  of  those  in  which  we  mii^t  act  lur- 
^r  and  provide  more  funds.  As  meri- 
torioas  as  the  case  may  be,  sometimes  it 
ts  not  within  our  capabilities  to  solve  an 
ttwse  problems  at  one  time.  I  hope  the 
Senator  wm  bring  this  matter  back  be- 
fore our  attention  so  far  as  the  program 
ve  have  f  aUs  to  provide  for  some  of  these 
people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHRBT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ntn  Kansas  for  bringing  this  p(^t  to 
^  attention  of  the  Senate.  Thgi  whole 
subject  of  derdc^unent  for  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally  disabled  is  of 


importance.  I  think  ti  is 
wrong  for  us  to  dUTersnttate  between 
tiMse  differait  categories.  X  hope  we  can 
treat  them  aU  alike. 

As  a  ooUeague  was  saying  prtraialy,  a 
person  with  epilepsy  most  liluly  is  not 
mentally  tolarded.  As  a  matt»  of  (act. 
some  peoplo  who  might  be  oonddored 
gonlusss  have  be«n  epHeptic.  I  wonJd  net 
want  to  put  than  in  that  oategory.  Many 
thaes  ths(y  need  develcHNBcntal  assist- 
ance or  a  particular  rehafailitativs  aMtet- 
ance. 

It  seems  to  me  there  should  not  be  this 
breaking  off  Into  different  categories  but 
rather  to  include  them  aU;  iot  example, 
if  thegr  are  educabie,  or  can  be  trained 
to  be  s^-sufBDlent>  or  If  they  are  victims 
of  a  physisal  or  Uologioal  hMidicap  they 
should  be  given  the  same  treatment. 

I  hope  the  proper  officials  take  notice 
of  the  record  that  is  bting  made  here. 
This  causes  trouble  In  the  States.  There 
is  an  attempt  in  my  State  to  include  an 
these  groiips  under  one  kind  of  i>rogram. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

ISx.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLS.  There  is  an  effort  to  cate- 
goriae  and  fragmentize  the  benefits  that 
may  ba  available  to  those  suffering  de- 
velopoaital  disabilities.  Whether  a  per- 
son has  cerebral  palsy  or  some  other 
specific  disability,  the  benefits  should  be 
consistent.  I  hope  we  can  pursue  it  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ytaUtr 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Along  the  same  vein,  as 
I  understand  It,  some  of  (he  people  In 
Plorlda  have  been  able  to  ascertain  what 
they  think  is  in  the  conference  report, 
which  they  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
thoroughly  study. 

We  had  a  program  under  social  serv- 
ices which  was  going  to  run  tII4  million. 
With  the  CAP  norida's  share  would  be 
$90  mUUnn,  with  the  provision  to  pro- 
vide that  In  other  than  the  categ(»ies 
which  were  expanded  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees.  But  even  so.  Florida  is 
one  of  those  States,  following  existing 
legislation,  that  was  able  to  come  up 
with  programs  to  keep  people  off  welfare 
and  not  just  taking  people  off  of  welfare 
and  transferring  that  money  to  the  State 
gomnment.  Because  of  those  programs 
Florida  failed  to  receive  some  $40  mil- 
lion of  those  $»0  miUion. 

Mr.  UO^IO.  Of  course,  that  Is  a  prob- 
lem. On  the  other  hand.  Florida  does  re- 
ceive $146  million  In  revenue  sharing 
funds.  Of  that  amount,  $4g  milli<»i  of 
that  goes  to  the  State  level  and  about  $98 
millkm  goes  to  the  local  level. 

Mr.  CFITTiMt.  What  Is  going  to  hi4>pen 
is  we  are  going  to  have  $42  million  on  the 
State  level  and  transfer  it  to  keep  up 
with  programs. 

We  are  not  gdzig  to  have  that  many 
dollars  If  we  want  to  keep  those  existing 
programs.  Once  we  put  the  cap  on  of 
$2.6  bUUon.  why  handicap  the  States, 
within  lAat  their  social  sanioes  can  do, 
if  to  percent  have  to  bo  welfare  recipi- 
mts,  if  ttey  have  a  inogram  ttat  is  go- 
ing to  keep  8<xnebody  off  w^are? 

Mr.  IX)lfG.  As  the  Senator  knows,  this 
program  had  been  expanded  far  beyond 


anything  that  anybody  had  In  mind  when 
we  enacted  the  social  services  program. 
You  in  Florida  had  a  good  administrator, 
Jtan  Baz.  He  saw  the  possibility  (^  the 
CTparwlon  of  social  services  In  the  State 
and.  as  a  good  administrator,  he  ex- 
idained  tiie  program  to  take  fuU  advan- 
tage of  fMeral  funds  hi  an  the  cate- 
gories where  he  thought  It  could  be  done. 
Both  as  a  nortda  r\ftir\a\  and  also  as  one 
who  retained  an  interest  in  Florida  even 
when  he  came  to  Washington,  obviously 
he  would  encourage  Florida  to  go  ahead 
in  areas  of  this  sort.  I  applaud  him  for 
dotng  tt.  I  think  it  was  wise  that  Florida 
did. 

But  that  program  has  gotten  so  com- 
pletely out  of  control  by  expanding  it  in 
so  numy  ways  that  those  of  us  who  voted 
for  it  inltlany  did  not  have  to  mind,  that 
we  had  to  try  to  get  It  back  Into  control. 
Of  course,  a  State  can  use  revenue-shar- 
ing money  in  areas  where  it  deans  It  de- 
sirable. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  any  State  in  this  Union  that 
has  taken  fun  advantage  of  the  possi- 
bilities open  to  it  in  social  services  has  a 
lot  of  fnX  In  there.  There  are  programs  of 
rdativ^  low  priority  that  States  have 
pot  into  effect,  and  In  S(xne  cases  have 
shifted  money  from  areas  that  would 
have  had  hlgiier  priority.  If  they  were 
using  their  own  money,  into  this  program 
because  there  was  75  percent  Federal 
matching. 

So  it  is  very  dif&cult  for  me  to  believe 
that,  as  they  look  at  the  funds  available 
to  th«n  and  think  of  the  areas  that  they 
think  It  best  to  put  money  toto.  they  are 
no*  going  to  have  money  to  put  In  the 
area  of  services  for  which  they  do  claim 
priorities,  such  as  the  one  tlie  Senator  is 
addressing  himself  to,  whereby,  by  a 
mere  rearrangement  of  priorities,  they 
can  take  care  of  retarded  chUdren,  chU- 
dren  with  ceiehtal  palsy,  tar  example, 
and  perhaps  redCKe  some  other  program 
that  they  claim  has  a  less  demanding 
priority. 

We  have  in  conference  H Jl.  1,  in  which 
is  contained  an  amoiint  of  $800  million 
in  additional  moneys  for  child  care.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence win  be.  We  have  not  reached  that 
stage  in  the  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  If  that  $800  mmioo  of  addi- 
tional money  for  cMld  care  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees,  that 
win  free  more  money  and  make  it  a  vail - 
aWe  tn  the  child  care  area,  and  offer  the 
States  an  opportunity  to  provide  more 
money  for  the  ktod  of  services  the  Sen- 
ator is  speaking  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  major  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Plorida  is  that  under  the 
cap  of  $2.5  bflUon,  we  would  get  $90  mU- 
hon.  but  of  that  $90  million  under  our 
existtog  program,  we  are  going  to  be 
aWe  to  use  only  $50  minion,  because  of 
the  formula  that  90  percent  has  to  go  to 
wdfare  recipients. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  a  good  point.  I  have  to  concede  that. 
But  that  Is  a  gr«at  deal  more  than  Flor- 
ida would  have  had  under  the  Senate 
amendment  because  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  have  given  Florida  less. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  wlU  recaU 
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ttaat  I  said.  In  the  first  part  of  mj  itate- 
ment.  Ood  bless  the  House,  bccauM  th^ 
certainly  helped  in  that  cause. 

Mr.  LONQ.  Of  course.  ScDator,  there 
may  be  some  good  senricee  that  wUl  have 
to  be  reduced.  I  can  only  suggest  that 
when  we  come  back  next  year,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  feds  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  make  a  coDtrl- 
butlon  to  some  deilzable  services,  he  can 
advocate  it.  I  ivlll  be  glad  to  cooperate 
In  trying  to  see  that  such  a  proposal  is 
considered. 

Keep  in  mind  that  we  had  a  program 
that  started  with  an  estimate  of  $40  mil- 
lloD  a  year  in  cost.  We  found  it  had  the 
prospect  of  costing  I4.7  bUUon  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  We  found  it  was  pro- 
jected to  cost  |7  billion  next  year  and 
that  it  would  eventxmUy  cost  |20  bUlloD 
or  more.  So  we  had  to  put  a  lid  on  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  CAP. 

Mr.  LONG.  Having  done  that,  we  now 
find  that  there  are  some  very  worthy 
services  that  a  number  of  States  are  per- 
forming— the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  well  taken — which  win  be  re- 
strained, not  because  they  were  not  good, 
but  because  we  did  not  have  that  in  mind 
when  we  Initiated  the  program  of  social 
services  for  welfare  recipients,  and  now 
we  are  trying  to  put  the  program  under 
control. 

I  would  think  that  next  year  would  be 
a  good  time  to  look  at  these  various  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  one  the  Senator  is 
concerned  about,  and  pCThaps  early  in 
the  year  we  might  say.  'Te^aps  we  cut 
b£u:k  too  much  with  regard  to  some 
States.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  about 
it." 

At  this  time  this  is  the  best  we  can 
work  out.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  it  is  an  even  better  solution  from  his 
standmint  than  it  was  when  we  went  to 
conference. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  I  think  the  Sanator 
did  an  excellent  job  In  bringing  back 
this  conference  report.  It  is  well  bal- 
anced. It  takes  Into  account  aa  much  of 
the  position  of  the  Senate  as  possible.  I 
share  the  sentiments  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  niinois.  Still.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  brought  back  the  best 
bill  possible. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  a  very 
short  time,  perhaps  Just  a  nutter  at  days, 
we  will  prohably  wttoass  via  our  televi- 
sion screens  another  historic  b&l  signing. 
I  suspect  that  every  Governor,  every 
county  official,  and  evtry  mayor 
throughout  the  land  would  like  to  be 
present.  For  on  that  occasion  President 
Nixon  will  sign  into  law  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide fiscal  as«l;^tancj'  to  State  and  local 
governments,  to  authorize  Federal  col- 
lection of  State  individual  income  taxes. 
and  for  other  purposes."  In  other  words, 
Mr.  President,  revenue  sharing. 

As  revenue  shsirtng  becomes  law.  I 
think  it  appropriate  for  us  to  gtv«  credit 
where  credit  is  doe,  to  the  man  iHio  has 
been  consistently  bdilnd  the  idea  of  rev- 
enue aharlnc  from  the  first.  Z  refer  to  oar 
distinguished  coUeagoe  tnm  UaiD»  (ICr. 


VtatKjM) .  Senator  Mttckix  introduced  the 
first  revenue  ■h*HT<g  bill  in  1969 — over  3 
yesie  aco.  One  of  the  key  elements  of  Us 
program  then  was  the  need  factor,  which 
has  been  largely  carried  over  into  today's 


If  story  of  Senator  Mdsxix's  Involve- 
molt  wttb  revenue  sharing  Is  aUy  told  by 
Pen  Xjarrabee  in  the  Maine  Sunday  Tele- 
gran  of  September  17,  1972.  I  urge  all 
fhimtfirn  to  read  it.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
rnnwtit  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao 
at  this  point. 

Without  objection  the  article  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rxcois,  as 
follows: 

[Froni  tb«  Ualce  Sun«U;  Telegram. 

aqpt.  17. 1073] 

jtrrasm  gmAMan:  Mtjcb  aw  rr  Was  Brnxtirom 

MxiaKiB's  Dooie 

(By  Don  liKTsbec) 

WMMmmamm. — Mow  that  ft  program  of 
r«v«QU«-sIi«nn(  >■  about  to  b«oom«  l*w.  It 
It  fMflTTtIng  to  look  b*ck  18  months  to  • 
tlma  when  the  legUl»tlon  wm  Tlrtu*lly  wriv 
tec  off  M  »  hopeleaa  gesture  by  the  Nixon 
Admin  Ivtntlon. 

While  the  concept  of  providing  states  and 
cities  with  large  chunks  of  general  financial 
SMlstanc*  had  bi-partisan  support,  there 
were  powerful  men  In  Congress  who  ques- 
tioned the  approach.  One  of  thees  was  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills.  D-Ark.,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  frankly  agreed  to 
hold  bearings  In  June  of  1971  only  aa  an 
ezerdae  to  Justify  killing  the  bUl. 

The  surprising  eon'Terslon  of  Wilbur  Mills 
to  revenue  sharing  may  well  have  started 
Juna  1  when  Sen.  Bdmiind  S.  Muskle,  O- 
Me.,  Jumped  the  gun  on  the  Ways  and  Maans 
Committee  with  bis  own  revenue  sharing 
hearings. 

The  Muskle  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  had  a  vested  Interest 
in  the  subject  but,  from  a  pxirely  technical 
standpoint.  It  had  no  Jurisdiction.  Revenue 
bills  must  originate  In  the  House. 

But  the  Maine  Senator  Informed  Mills  that 
he  wanted  to  give  mayors,  governors  and 
other  Interested  senators  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain why  they  thought  the  revenue  sharing 
Idea  would  be  helpful.  The  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat Interposed  no  objections  and.  IL.  turn. 
Invited  Muskle  to  visit  his  oommltttie  and 
make  the  case  at  a  later  date. 

Miiskle's  Interest  m  revenue  sharing  was 
sparked  during  the  Johnson  Administration 
by  Or.  Walter  Heller,  LBJ's  Economic  Ad- 
viser, who  made  the  mistake  of  allovmig  his 
proposal  to  surface  before  the  President  was 
ready  to  embrace  It.  Johnson  never  sent  It 
to  Congress. 

When  President  NUon  took  office,  he  talked 
vageuly  oX  revenue  sharing  but  while  he 
was  trying  to  decide  on  a  formula,  M\iskle 
Introduced  the  first  bill.  It  called  for  a  S8.3 
billion  annual  program,  cosablnlng  93. 5  bil- 
lion In  direct  assistance  and  91.8  billion  In 
Income  tax  credits  for  the  states. 

Joining  with  Muskle  on  the  bill  In  1969 
was  former  Sen.  Charles  Ooodell,  the  New 
York  Republican  who  was  pinrged  by  the 
White  House  In  the  1970  campaign.  There 
were  seven  days  of  hearings  then  but  not 
much  indication  of  a  congressional  grotind- 
swell  for  the  idea. 

In  1970,  the  President  advanced  a  modest 
program  which  was  ignored  by  Congress.  Last 
year,  the  White  House  produced  the  95  bll- 
Uon  package  that  will  soon  go  on  the  statute 
books,  with  some  major  refinements  by  Con- 
gress. Chief  of  these  will  probably  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  greatest  help  wUl  go  to 
tboos  cities  and  counties  that  need  it  the 
most. 

The  "need"  factor  was  not  In  the  Nlzon 
program.  It  was  a  key  element  of  the  Muskle 


bill  and  is  now  a  part  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  varsloas,  although  not  in  pi«. 
clsely  the  form  Muakls  suggsatad  two  yasa 
ago. 

When  he  went  before  Mills'  commlttaa  on 
June  9  laat  y«ar.  the  Malna  senator  placed 
haavUy  to  tte  AifeaoMa'a  vantty.  And  ha 
ptaysd  up  ttM  "rtaflclanrtai"  In  tha  Rlxon 
AdmlnistratUm'a  ptopoaal  whMi  wo*  oaus- 
ing  Mills  ths  naoat  concani  tha  talluM  to 
tTnp*'o<y  "naad,"  tha  laek  at  Inoenttvas  to 
the  states  to  Improve  tbatr  own  ifsteiM 
of  raising  revenue  and  tha  lack  of  protective 
provisions  against  tha  shazad  ravanoas  b^ 
ing  used  In  a  dlaerlBilsatary  manner. 

Tha  mxon  fonnula  dtatzftratad  aaslstanoe 
at  tha  local  lave!  aoMf  aa.  ttaa  baala  at  Bava> 
nues  raised.  This.  Muakla  saM,  would  not 
get  maximum  balp  to  tha  ettlas  and  oountlas 
that  need  It  tha  meat  nor  4M  It  take  into 
account  the  eroding  tax  baaas  of  tha  cities. 

Musktol  own  bill  rawngnlawl  popnlatloa 
and  tax  effort  bat  alMO  appcatiooad  flnanclsl 
■walntanoa  on  the  baste  of  a  "poverty"  ratio— 
tha  paroantagi  of  famlttaa  wtthln  a  dty  re- 
ceiving pnbUe  aaatatanea  and  tha  paroentags 
with  aonnal  lnwnnaa  balow  tka  poverty  Una, 

Tha  cooferenea  mmmlttaa  on  tha  revenue 
sharing  bin  wlU  probably  end  up  with  some- 
thing along  thaaa  llnaa  and  tt  may  very  wan 
contain  an  tnoantlve  to  the  stataa  to  hxqtrova 
their  own  systama  of  taraMfifT 

Muskle  Boooaadsd  In  building  ataam  for 
tha  revenue  sharing  program  on  tha  Senate 
side.  His  hearings  showed  tha  extent  of 
bi-partlaan  support  and  reflected  the  strong 
sentiment  of  the  maycra  for  having  a  "naad" 
factor. 

WhMi  Mnakia  went  before  tha  MlUs  com- 
mlttaa, ha  was  ready  for  soma  tough  qus»- 
tlonUig  by  tha  chairman.  It  never  bappanad. 
MUla  sUppad  oat  of  the  room,  without  ai 
much  aa  a  ocmment  and  turned  the  gavsl 
ovar  to  a  sabordlnata,  aa  Muakla  was  oom- 
piattng  bla  formal  piasantatfam.  Was  MUla 
showing  his  rtlartatn  for  tha  wtuOm  Idea  or 
waa  he  trying  to  avoid  a  oonftgntatlon  with 
tha  man  who,  at  that  time,  waa  tha  acknowl- 
edged front-runnar  for  hla  party^  presldoi- 
tlal  nnmlTiattan? 

Later  m  tha  di^.  thata  waa  an  auspicloas 
masting  batwaan  aavaaal  asayon.  Muskls, 
Tt^f^T  »"«l  rianafa  Damoeiatle  Taaflnr  Mlka 
ittm.nmitmttt  It  waa  not  gsnaraUy  known  at 
tha  Uma  bat  MlUa  agreed  on  tha  ^lot  not 
to  hold  up  tha  ravenua  ihartBg  MIL  Bi 
promlasd  thsra  would.  Indaad.  ba  laglslattoo 
to  halp  tha  ctttaa,  particularly  thoaa  In  tha 
daepaat  troabla. 

WOhur  MlUa  told  Muakla  quietly  that  day 
that  tbara  would  ba  a  bill  and  that  be  was 
partlenlarty  Onprassed  with  the  Muskle  con- 
cept of  a  "naad"  fomrala.  It  might  not  be 
called  ravanua  sharing,  hs  aaM  with  a 
twmkla.  bat  tbara  would  ba  a  state  and  local 
saatataoae  act.  And  tt  appears  now,  some  U 
months  later,  that  there  will  be. 

For  Malna.  this  will  mean  in  the  neighbor- 
hood (rf  930  mllllnn  a  year,  depending  upon 
tha  final  settlement  by  the  Conf  eranoe  Com- 
mittee. The  House  blU  aUocates  91BJ>  mlUlofi 
to  Malna.  The  Senate  version  provides  an 
addltiooal  918.8  million  or  roughly  938-7  mil- 
UocL  There  wlU  be  a  compromise  to  halp  tha 
larger  stataa  which  suffer  under  tha  Sanats 
varskm. 

Tha  bill  that  am«g<*  tiom  tha  Hooaa- 
Senate  conference  wont  have  MuaUa's  name 
atta4diad  but  tha  laglslatlva  history  of  reve- 
nve  sharing,  as  It  la  known  to  ttaa  bill's  sop- 
portars  in  Congreaa,  bears  tha  Muskle  im- 
print aa  much  as  anyone'a 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  I  have  been  a  stanch  advocate  of 
the  principle  of  revenue  sharing  as  being 
vital  to  our  States  and  local  govemmoats. 
From  1960  to  1969.  enudoymaat  of  State 
and  local  governments  increased  several 
times  more  rapidly  than  the  civilian  era- 
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ployment  of  the  Federal  Govemmsat. 
During  the  last  25  years,  SUte  and  kieal 
expoiaes  have  increased  twelvefold.  State 
revenues,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rela- 
tively inelastic.  I  believe  that  it  Is  more 
socially  desirable  to  finance  State  and 
local  needs  through  the  more  progressive 
Federal  income  tax  ssrstcm. 

If  state  and  local  governments  are  to 
be  respoDsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
our  State  and  local  offldals  will  have  to 
have  the  resources  to  do  the  Job. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  however, 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 
If  the  revaiue-sharing  funds  wore  di- 
vided on  a  per  capita  basts.  Ohio's  share 
would  be  $277.7  mimmi,  The  Senate, 
however,  short-changed  Ohio  by  over  $90 
mlllicHi.  It  costs  Just  as  much  to  solve  the 
problems  of  crime,  pollution,  and  urban 
decay  in  Ohio  as  it  does  in  other  States. 
If  anything,  an  urban  State,  such  as 
Ohio,  should  receive  more  than  its  per 
capita  share;  but  certainly  nothing  less. 
The  conference  committee  raised  Ohio's 
share,  but  we  are  still  $70  million  short. 

The  disparities  betweoi  States  resulted 
from  the  fiu:t  that  the  factors  used  In 
the  aUocatlcai  formula  were  multiplied 
together.  Ctmsequently.  instead  of  allo- 
cating a  third  of  the  funds  according  to 
each  of  the  three  factors — populatloD. 
relative  income,  and  tax  effort — the  Fi- 
nance Committee  decided  to  multiply  the 
factors  together.  This  multiplicatian 
tended  to  distort  the  entire  allocation  for 
any  State  which  liad  one  low  factor. 

In  addition,  tiie  tax  effort  factor  is  un- 
fair to  the  paaviiB  of  Ohio  because  we 
receive  no  credit  for  license  fees,  proceeds 
of  State  liquor  sales,  and  the  praflts 
earned  by  municipal  powerplants.  Other 
States,  however,  receive  fuU  credit  for 
severance  taxes  and  use  taxes  paid  by 
nonresidents. 

Because  of  the  inequities  in  this  for- 
mula. Ohio  is  short-changed  and  there 
are  wide  disparities  between  communi- 
ties within  the  State.  In  <me  county  the 
per  capita  allocation  anumg  comparable 
communities  varies  by  738  percent. 

While  the  Senate  rejected  my  attempts 
to  improve  the  formula,  I  hope  that  next 
year  the  Ccogress  will  recognize  how 
unfair  this  formula  is  and  andertake  oor- 
reetive  action.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  rehic- 
tantly  note  fw  the  conference  roxirt, 
because  I  believe  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing  is  sound.  Only  our  execution  of 
it  is  faulty. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
has  today  taken  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  actkms  in  recent 
years  by  granting  final  passage  to  general 
revenue  sharing.  This  legislation  is  a  bold 
first  st^  in  the  unprecedented  new  o(m- 
cept  proposed  by  President  Nixon  to  re- 
vitalize State  and  local  governments  and 
thereby  establish  a  more  workable  bal- 
ance within  Qic  federal  syston. 

The  revenue  sharing  concept,  since  it 
was  first  put  forward  by  President  Nix- 
on nearly  2  years  ago.  has  gained  the 
overwhelming  support  of  State,  dty.  and 
local  officials  throughout  the  Nation. 
Tliese  officials  have  backed  the  concept 
because  they  feel  that  they  are  most 
aware  of  the  problems  in  their  local  com- 
munities an<^  best  understand  solutions 
which  are  suitable  for  meeting  their 
specific  needs.  They  JustUIably  feel  that 


all  they  need  to  enable  them  to  solve  their 
own  problems  in  their  own  way  is  ade- 
quate «nfrr**'  resources— not  increaaed 
Federal  pragiams  and  redtape. 

Revenue  sharing  helps  meet  the  flsan- 
cial  needs  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments by  authorizing  the  disbursement 
to  them  of  t33.fi  blllian  oeer  the  next  5 
years.  TTieee  funds  will  have  substantial 
impact  on  the  ability  of  each  State  and 
its  local  units  of  government  to  meet  the 
needs  and  deal  with  the  problems  of  its 
cltiMoa.  Kansas,  for  example,  will  receive 
$82.8  mlllieB  the  first  year  hi  direct 
grants  of  which  one-ttiird  will  go  to  the 
State  government  and  two-thirds  will 
pass  tH«i^»^Tg*  to  local  and  city  govern- 
ments. In  addition.  TTsnees  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  maxtmtmi  of  $27.5  mil- 
lion on  a  S  to  1  Fed»al  matching  basis 
for  State  aodal  services  pBOsrams. 

By  passing  general  t«««Bue  sharing. 
Congress  recogniaed  that  States,  cities, 
and  local  coniTnimltles  can  best  diagnose 
their  own  problems  and  daflae  their  own 
needs,  and  eaa,  given  adequate  reeources, 
be  more  reoMosive  to  Uie  people  and 
more  responsible  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Washington. 

But  revenue  sharing  is  more  than  a 
new  approach  to  financing  Oovemment 
and  solving  local  problems.  Revenue 
sharing  will  also  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  confidence  in  Government 
and  its  ability  to  serve  the  people  by 
opening  new  chajinels  for  citizen  partic- 
ipation. As  Federal  revenues  are  made 
available  to  State  and  local  government 
units  throughout  the  United  States  in 
the  cmning  months.  I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cans can  and  should  take  a  renewed  In- 
terest in  the  operation  of  these  local 
bodies.  Too  often  the  complaint  is  heard 
that  Government  is  not  responsive,  that 
it  is  too  remote  and  too  removed  from 
the  real  problems  in  the  world.  The 
funds  to  be  made  available  under  revenue 
.<hA.rtng  are  the  best  hoiw  for  changing 
what  is  wrong  smd  old  and  out  of  date 
about  Government.  Every  citizen  through 
his  participation  and  interest  in  local 
government  now  has  an  effective  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  req>onslblllty  for  see- 
hig  that  these  funds  are  used  wisely  and 
eAectlvely. 

General  revenue  sharing  is,  however, 
only  the  beginning,  for  it  was  proposed 
uid  concaved  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  m airing  Federal  funds  available 
to  State  and  local  government  units. 
Special  revenue-sharing  plans  for  rural 
and  urban  and  law  enforcement  have 
^Bo  been  requested  by  the  President  to 
bring  about  a  full-scale  reattnement  of 
the  financial  and  operational  relation- 
shU>s  in  our  federal  systsm. 

In  addition  the  President  has  also  pro- 
posed a  major  restructuring  of  the  ex- 
ecutive bran^  to  create  fewer  and  better 
organized  Federal  Departments.  So,  now 
that  Congress  has  demonstrated  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  revenue-sharing  concept, 
it  should  make  a  eommitment  to  under- 
take full  implementation  of  executive  re- 
organization and  the  special  revenue- 
sharing  plans  and  complete  the  Job  set 
out  by  President  Nixon.  General  revenue 
sharing  is  important;  it  is  a  big  first  step. 
But,  now,  we  must  proceed  to  fully  enact 
the   tntMd    and    far-reaching    gofvem- 


m«ital  reforms  which  the  Presldsnt  has 
put  forward.  Special  revenue  sharing  and 
government  reorganteathm  wiH  ot»ng<etie 
the  Job;  and,  although  the  outlook  for 
enactment  this  year  is  dlsappolnttngly 
dim.  the  continued  support  of  Govemors, 
mayors  and  citizens  will  assure  that  there 
will  be  growing  pressure  for  enactment 
of  these  vital  prtHMsals  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
question  is  directed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Loifo. 

It  relates  to  section  103  of  the  bill,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  of  the  House 
ftrn^  Senate. 

Section  103— of  titie  I  of  H.R.  14370— 
specifies  what  priorities  must  be  adhered 
to  by  local  governments  when  they  are 
spending  the  fuiuls  made  available  thru 
HJl.  14370. 

Would  the  Swiatior  kindly  advise  us 
whether  it  is  his  understanding  that  the 
categories  of  health  and  social  services 
for  the  poor  and  aged — as  listed  in  sec- 
tion 103 — also  were  Intended  to  include 
services  for  the  men  tally  ill  and  disabled, 
particularly  active  treatment  services 
whose  object  is  to  kesp  persona  out  of 
long-term  instltutionalleation  7 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  are  now 
well  established  mental  health  programs 
at  tile  local  or  community  level  in  all  the 
States,  whose  purpose  is  to  restore  per- 
sons with  emotional  disorders  to  self- 
sufficiency  and  personal  independence 
within  their  own  communitleB. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Senator,  that  when  he 
included  the  categories  of  health  and 
social  services  as  priorities  for  local  ex- 
poidltures,  he  meant  those  categories  to 
iiudude  community  programs  tat  the 
meitaUy  ill. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  providing  that  revenue 
sharing  m<mey  could  be  used  to  provide 
social  services  to  the  poor  and  for  health, 
it  was  intended  that  the  communities 
should  be  permitted  to  do  Just  about  any- 
thing they  vnuited  to  provide  in  the  way 
of  a  health  service  or  any  other  kind  of 
service  to  the  poor.  Within  any  sort  of 
rule  of  reason,  it  is  intended  that  the 
communities  can  define  "the  poor"  or 
"heaJth"  for  this  purpose  quite  broadly 
and  that  this  would  clearly  cover  com- 
munity programs  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Sanator. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Former  Gov.  Louis  Nunn 
and  several  at  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  programs  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  would  be  re- 
stricted because  of  the  llmltatinns  (m 
social  service  grants,  and  urged  that  the 
term  mentally  retarded  in  titie  in  be 
changed  to  developmentally  disabled. 
Since  this  change  was  not  made.  I  would 
like  to  determine  if  programs  for  devel- 
opmentally disabled  Individuals  wlU  be 
protected  in  some  measure  by  the  con- 
ference i^eport. 

Does  the  term  "health"  under  the  list 
of  priori^  expenditures  under  the  reve- 
nue sharing  bill  Indode  programs  for 
the  developmentally  disabled  so  that 
State  and  local  governments  wUI  be  per- 
mitted to  use  revenue  sharing  money  for 
these  programs  7 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Will  Kentucky's  share 
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0  the  $2.5  billion  limit  cover  Kentucky's 
ei  tlnmted  social  service  spending  in  1973? 

Mr.  liONO.  Tee,  •ccm'cilnK  to  the  flg- 
ures  sappUed  to  me  by  the  staff  at  the 
Finance  Committee,  ttie  celling  on  so- 
c  al  sttrvlces  expttadttutee  for  Kentucky 
li  greater  than  the  estimate  of  such  ex- 
pendltuies  by  Kentucky  for  fiscal  year 

1  ►TS.  In  fact,  based  on  Kentucky's  «ti- 
n  late.  submitted  at  the  Oovemors'  Con- 
f  >rence  In  July  of  this  year.  It  appears 
tiat  Kentaeky  will  be  entitled  to  addl- 
t  onal  ftinda  for  social  services  under  the 
p  revisions  of  this  bill. 

The  PRBBXDINO  OFFICER.  The 
q  oestlon  is  an  agreeing  to  the  conference 
r  sport.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
c  ered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBKRT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
tiat  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
H3L1),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
« Mrs.  EBWAwa) .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
loma  (Mr.  Haus),  the  Senator  from 
1  Cassachosetts  (Mr.  Kshhsot)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator  from  South  Datoto  (Mr.  McGov- 
1  Ml) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampahire 
( Mr.  MclHTTW) ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana  (Mr.  M»tc*t»).  the  Senator  from 
1  toine  (Mr.  Mcaetai) .  the  Senator  from 
jLlabama  'Mr.  BrumtAn) ,  the  Senator 
1  rom  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahdolph  >  are 
iteceasarily  absent. 

I  farther  announce  that  the  S«iator 
1  rom  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGm)  ,  Is  ahs«it 
( m  oflMal  buslnees. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  preeent 

I  md  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 

!  hire  (Mr.  Mclirmu) ,  the  Senator  from 

IVest  Virginia    (Mr.   Rahbolph)    would 

(ach  vote  "^ea." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
iJenatcM*  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 
he  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
i.uuR'.  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
'B4r.  CmiTis  and  Mr.  Hrtjska)  ,  the  Sena- 
»r  from  Arleona  'Mr.  CtotBWATP).  the 
iJenator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  K.KTrtxLD) . 
;he  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
5coTT> ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
5TArro«D^ .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  TowM)  are  neceeearlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>  is  abeent  oo.  official  buslnees. 

The  Senator  ftrom  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
tdvmi)  b  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CJook).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  C^tniTis) ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (B«r. 
3TArro*o>  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Towxa)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAinxtD) .  If  preeent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  '*nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  59. 
nays  19.  as  follows: 
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Oaxt 

BeniMtt 

Dole 

Hartke 

BO«gB 

Domlziick 

HnlltTiga 

Brock 

ButUnd 

auetiM 

Brook* 

FOB< 

NATS— IB 

BentMn  Bmgletoa  Prozmtre 

BuRtlok  iTTtn  aBxbe 

Byrd.  Pkiinin  StennU 

Harry  F..  Jr.     a»mbreU  Stevena 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan,  Idabo  Steronaon 

CbllM  tt^r^iMmirt  Toung 

Cluircb  Heiaon 
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AUott 

aatflekl 
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Baker 
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Bandolpb 

BtbU 

ScoU 

Cook 

McOee 
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Cur«a 

lAK3oT«m 

Stafford 

Bdwarda 

Momtyre 
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Ooldwatar 

Matntf 

Harrla 

Mundt 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment In  disagreement,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bssolved,  That  the  Hoiiae  recede  troia  Its 
dlsagnemant  to  tbe  amendment  of  the  S«n- 
au  numbered  20  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

TrrtiB  ra—  ljmitation  on  qbants  poh 

SOCIAL   3ERVICBS    UNUJSK  PUBLIC   AS- 

SI8TANCH  PKOOBAMS 

SBC.  301.  (.a)  TlUe  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
-Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"LIMITATIOIf     OK     rmTDB    FOB     CBSTATN     SOCIAI. 
SZBVICS8 

'■8»c.  liao.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a)  (4)  and  (6).  40e<a) 
(3),  lOOS(a)  (3)  and  (4).  140S(a)  (3)  and 
(4) ,  or  xeoa(a)  (4)  and  (3) .  amounts  payable 
for  any  flsoal  year  (commencing  with  the 
flscai  year  beginning  July  1.  1972)  under  such 
section  (as  determined  without  regard  to  this 
section)  to  any  8Ute  with  respect  to  expendl- 
irur««  made  after  Jnne  30,  1972,  for  services 
referred  to  In  such  section  (other  than  the 
services  provided  pursuant  to  section  402  (a) 
( Id)  (O) ) ,  shall  be  reduced  by  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that — 

"(1)  the  total  aoaount  paid  to  such  State 
C under  all  of  such  sections)  for  such  flacal 
year  for  such  services  does  not  exceed  the 
allotment  of  such  State  (as  determined  un- 
der subsection  (b) ) :  and 

"(9)  of  the  amounts  paid  (under  all  of 
such  sections)  to  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  suoh  expendlturee.  other 
than  expenditures  for — 

"(b)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  (oommendng 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1872) 
the  Secretary  ahall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
$2,500,000,000  as  the  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States. 

"(2\  The  allotment  for  each  State  shall  be 
promulgated  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Sec- 
ftmiy  between  July  1  and  Aogiist  81  of  the 
?a■lff^'^w  year  Immediately  preceding  such  fis- 
cal year  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  each 
State  and  of  all  of  the  States  as  determined 
from  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avall- 
aW»  from  the  Department  of  Oommerce  at 
such  tln»e;  emcept  that  the  allotment  for  each 
8ta1»  toe  the  fiscal  year  beginning  JtUy  1, 
Ittra,  and  the  following  fiscal  year  shall  be 
yroiwwlgtitrt  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  but  not 
later  than  January  1, 1973. 
■*  f c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 


'State'  means  any  one  of  the  fifty  States  or 
the  District  of  Columhla." 

(b)  Sections  3(a)  (4)  (K).  403(a)(3)(D). 
1003(a)(3)  IK),  1403(a)(3)(B).  and  1603(a) 
(4)  (B)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "subject  to  limitations"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "under  conditions  which  shall 
be". 

(c)  Section  408(a)(5)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  m  the  caw  of  any  Stat*,  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
expended  under  the  SUte  plan  during  such 
quarter  u  emergency  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  children." 

(d)  Sections  3(a),  408(a).  1008(a).  1403(a), 
and  l60S(a) ,  of  such  Act  are  amended,  In  the 
matter  pnoedlng  paragraph  (1)  of  each  such 
section,  by  strllclng  out  "shaU  pay"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall  (subject  to  sec- 
tion 1130)  pay". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  by  subsection  (b) )  shall  be  ef- 
fective July  1.  1972.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subeeotlon  (to)  shaU  be  effective 
January  I.  1973. 

"(A)  services  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  chUd  for  personal  care,  protection,  and 
supervision,  but  only  In  the  case  of  a  chUd 
where  the  provision  of  such  services  Is  needed 
(1)  in  order  to  enable  a  member  of  such 
child's  family  to  accept  or  continue  In  em- 
ployment or  to  participate  In  training  to 
prepare  suoh  member  for  employment,  or 
(U)  because  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  the  home,  or  Incapacity  of  the  child's 
mother  and  the  InablUty  of  any  member  of 
such  chUds  family  to  provide  adequate  care 
and  supervision  for  siush  child; 
"(B)  family  planning  servlcea; 
"(C)  services  provided  to  a  mentally  re« 
tarded  Individual  (whether  a  child  or  an 
adult) ,  but  only  tf  surti  servlcea  are  needed 
(as  determined  In  aceordanoe  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  tl»e  Seoretary)  by  such  Indi- 
vidual by  reason  of  bis  condlUon  of  being 
mentally  retarded;  ,   ^,  ,,.     , 

"(D)  services  provided  to  an  Individual 
who  la  a  drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic,  but 
only  If  such  services  are  needed  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  criteria  preecrlbed 
by  the  Secretary)  by  such  Individual  as  part 
of  a  program  of  active  tnatmant  of  his  con- 
dition as  a  drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic:  and 
"(»)  servloea  provided  to  a  child  who  U 
under  foster  csxe  In  a  foster  family  home  (as 
defined  In  section  408)  or  In  a  chUd-care  In- 
stitution (as  defined  In  such  section),  or 
whUe  awaiting  placement  In  such  a  home  or 
InsUtutlon,  but  only  U  sxich  servlcee  we 
needed  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
criteria  pwecrlbed  by  tbe  Secretary)  by  such 
ChUd  because  b*  la  under  foster  oare. 
not  more  than  10  per  centiun  thereof  are 
paid  with  respect  to  expenditures  Incurred 
m  providing  services  to  Individuals  who  are 
not  recipients  of  aid  or  assistance  (under 
State  plans  approved  under  title  I,  X,  Xrv. 
XVI.  or  part  A  of  tttle  IV).  or  applicants 
I  as  defined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) for  siich  aid  or  assistance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  know  what  this 
is  all  about?  ^     ^^ 

Mr.  LONO.  This  amendment  is  the 
social  services  part  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  the  revenue  sharing  bill.  I  ex- 
plained It  in  my  presentation  before  the 
Senate.  It  simply  provides  a  $2.5  billion 
ceiling.  The  comnarable  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  Induded  $l.ff  bUnon  for 
that  purpose.  1  believe  all  Senators  un- 
derstand the  provision. 

On  ttie  House  side,  under  their  rules. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  this  amendment 
back  in  disagreement  because  it  was  not 
germane  to  the  revenue  sharing  bill.  This 
Is  the  compromise  that  the  conference 
brought  to  US. 
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Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  Pnsldant,  may  I  be 
reeognizeA  on  the  matter? 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICE.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  reoofnlaed, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
amendmrait  which  is  not  yet  oompro- 
mised.  because  it  falls  to  amtaln  the 
bold-bannless  and  ladlstributlan  clause 
Ijuerted  by  Senater  SimmaB  and 
amended  by  me.  wta^i,  liaiidBntally.  Is 
a  small  drop  in  the  bucket  for  the  major 
urbanized  States.  My  State  drops  $400 
to  $600  millloB  per  year  In  this  little 
operation,  tbmigh  we  are  the  main  source 
of  the  taxes  that  are  revmue  shared. 
iTie  most  we  would  get  back  on  the  hoidi- 
harmless  amendment  would  be  some  $20 
millian. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  beiar»— and 
I  stand  by  it — that  we  are  extsemeiy 
hopeful  that  at  least  the  hold-harmless 
pravlsum  will  be  saved.  But  that  does 
not  change  the  basic  situatlcai.  The  fact 
Is  that,  notwithstanding  Quite  a  stmg- 
^  we  put  up  here,  the  shape  of  revenue 
abarlng.  when  you  add  it  to  the  social 
services  as  beretoforB  admlnlHtered.  mA- 
terially  reduces  the  interest  of  the  indu»- 
tiial  and  urbanized  States  in  the  total 
package. 

It  is  very  harmful  to  them,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  the  greatest  rev- 
enue problems  and  that  revenue  sharing 
was  supposed  to  help  them.  It  is  not 
workiing  that  way.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  getting  much  leas. 

The  only  solace  in  the  bill  is  that  rev- 
enue sharing  goes  on  for  a  period  of  time. 
It  was  probahly  most  unlikely  that  the 
social  services  situation  could  remain 
what  it  was.  The  fact  is  that  24  States 
out  of  the  SO  will  loae  on  tdiis  item. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  really  out- 
rageous. It  demonstrates  that  there  is 
still  a  very  heavy  rural  cast  to  the  think- 
ing here  Emd  in  the  other  body,  quite 
unrepresentative  of  what  the  coimtry 
amoimts  to,  ^rtiere  more  than  70  percent 
of  our  people  are  in  the  cities. 

With  that  undeawtanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, having  fought  tbe  battle  and  lost  it, 
I  still  want  to  make  clear  that  this  oon- 
Bummates  our  loss,  that  we  had  better  not 
have  any  dedushne  about  it,  smd  that 
we  will  return  to  fli^t  another  day,  and 
to  again  express  tbe  hope  that  the  chair- 
man wlU  at  least  save  this  small  crumb 
of  hold  harmlesa  and  redistribution  for 
the  current  flsoal  year,  upon  which  all 
these  States  have  figured,  Including  the 
24  that  are  losing,  and  losing  heavily, 
and  that  at  least  they  will  be  aomewhat 
held  harraleae  for  that  period. 

It  might  Interest  the  Senators  from 
those  24  States  to  know  that  In  the 
other  body,  when  this  matter  was  de- 
bated. Representative  Mills  said  that  If 
you  get  an  allocatkn  of  less  under  this 
bill  for  1873,  you  inay  have  to  pay  baek 
money  to  the  Peteral  Oovemment,  be- 
cause this  covers  the  current  fiscal  yew; 
»nd  unless  you  get  the  hold  harmless 
<dause.  some  of  us  may  owe  the  Federal 
Government  money.  I  do  not  think  my 
State  does,  but  others  may.  Let  us  not 
forget  ttiat. 

I  know  that  Senator  Loitg  will  under- 
stand this  and  not  consider  It  unfriendly. 
He  is  a  pretty  go64  fighter  hlmselt  I 


want  to  make  that  dear.  I  am  under 
no  illusion  on  this  matter;  aod  whether 
we  have  a  rollcall  vote  or  not,  I  wish  to 
be  reoorded  as  voting  "No."  because  It  Is 
very  unfair  to  the  urbanised  Stataa.  We 
will  be  back  to  fight  this  biittte.  Then 
are  many  other  things  that  people 
want,  and  things  around  here  have  a 
habtt  of  leaning  on  each  other. 

That  is  all  I  haare  to  say  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  liOHa.  Mr.  Prestdent,  I  move  the 
Senate  conairln  tha  House  aanendment. 

The  PRBSlDUIUh  OVTCCER.  The 
qUfM.lan  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mollan  of 
the  Senator  from  LoutalBoa. 

Ibe  motion  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reeonalder  ttie  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference raport  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBHRT  C.  BTRO.  I  move  to 
lay  that  mottan  on  tbe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tbe  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PREPARATION  OP  A  HI8TORY  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  THE  UNITED 
3TAT88 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Presidttxt,  I  ask  tbe  Chair  to  lay  before 
tbe  Sanata  a  mwewagri  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 204. 

The  FZIBSDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BaooK)  laid  before  Uie  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represoita- 
tives  to  the  joint  reeolutUm  (8.J.  Ree. 
204)  to  autboriae  the  ptxctaratian  of  a 
history  of  public  works  in  the  United 
States,  which  was,  on  page  3.  lines  5  and 
6.  strike  out  "provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  raquired."  and  insert  "cooperate". 

Mr.  JORDAN  d  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  BMvethat  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment^ 

The  FBBfilDQIO  OFVICSR.  Tlie  ques- 
tion  Is  an  agreeing  to  the  nx>tion  of  the 
Senator  from  iHaih  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  screed  to. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
I2EBT  UMTT 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  tbe  oauideratlon  of  Calendar  No. 
1234,  HJi.  lOtlO. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFiCEK.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tttle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reed  as 
follows: 

Tbe  blU  (HJI.  16810)  to  provld*  for  a  tem- 
porary tnfrease  In  the  pnblle  dtbt  limit  and 
to  ptaiiee  a  Umltatton  on  expenditures  and  net 
leading  for  the  Qaoal  year  ending  June  80, 
1978. 

The  PRBSIQINa  OFVICER.  Is  there 
otadeetion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

"Diere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
praoeeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
beeo  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ptnaaoe  4fttb  amendments  at  the  tcqp  of 
page  4.  inseit: 

Ifo  person  appotnted'by  reason  of  his  main- 
bentUp  on  any  of  tiie  ooamltteea  referred  to 
Ua  psr««rftpb«  (1),  (a),  <4).  and  (6)  shaU 
continue  to  serve  as  a  nvBtnhw  of  tha  joint 
committee  after  be  hftSyO«ased  to  be  a  member 


of  that  committee  from  -wtdeh  he  wm  ciioaan, 
ckxcept  that  tae  member*  ntiwn  from  tbe 
(Committee  on  ApproprUtlona  and  the  Com' 
mlttee  on  Waya  and  Mesni  of  tbe  Houae  of 
Repr«««ntatlyee  who  have  been  re«l*oted  to 
the  R0UI4  of  Bepreaeatattvea  may  continue 
to  serve  as  members  of  tbe  Joint  oormmltte^ 
notwithstanding  the  expiration  oT  tbe  Oon- 
«TMs.  A  vacancy  in  the  joint  oomaalttee  diall 
not  affect  the  power  of  tbe  remaining  man- 
bera  to  eixeoute  tbs  funetlons  of  the  joint 
coaamlttee,  and  shall  be  flUad  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  seleotloa. 

On  page  9,  after  line  12.  insert: 
(d)  The  expenses  of  tbe  joint  ooramlttee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  1100.000  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1BT8.  Shall  lorn  paid  from  the  oon- 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouoban 
approved  by  the  obalnnaii  of  the  Joint  oom- 
mlttea. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17.  strike  out 
"(d) "  and  insert "  (e) ";  and.  after  line  1«. 
InsCTt: 

Sxc.303.  Tor  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of 
rule  3C3CV  of  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, serrloe  of  a  Senator  aa  a  member  of  tbe 
Joint  committee,  or  aa  ehainoan  of  the  Joint 
oommlttee,  shall  not  be  takes  Into  aoaount. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presldmt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  he  adopted  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  so  amended  be  consid- 
ered as  orlgiixal  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amentoept. 

The  PRBSXDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  U  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mf.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtkx) 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESZOINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Quy  MoMl- 
chael  have  tbe  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing tbe  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance does  not  feel  that  he  oan  whole- 
heartedly supixul  tbe  Presidcnt'£  re- 
quest for  the  privUege  of  cutting  ap- 
proprlatLona  or  other  iiaxdB  down  to  a 
spending  oslll&g  which  is  coatalned  in 
this  bill,  he  has  asked  me  to  report  and 
ottnage  the  bill,  and  I  am  here  in  that 
caoaoity,  under  bis  parmissian. 

Mr.  President,  a  dascrlptkm  of  HJI. 
16&I0  is  relatively  easy,  but  an  IndloaUan 
of  its  significance  requires  far  deeper 
analysis. 

Let  me  begin  with  ths  brief  descrip- 
tion before  I  discuss  tbe  implloaUons  of 
the  biU. 

Present  law  providsa  far  a  tempcvary 
de^  limitation  of  t450  btmon  untii  the 
end  of  this  mcattta.  At  that  time,  tbe  debt 
limitation  reverts  to  «4M  bUllon.  The  bUl 
before  us  would  raiss  tbis  tenuwrary 
debt  llmitaUon  to  4466  blUlon  and  extend 
its  appUoatlon  tJaroush  tbe  rest  of  this 
flscal  year  or  unUl  June  30,  1973. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  $250  billion 
expenditure  osUlng  applicable  to  tbe  re- 
mainder of  tbis  fiscal  year.  In  otber 
words,  the  expenditure  oeiUng  aod  the 
debt  limitation  would  both  expire  on  tbe 
same  day,  June  30,  1873.  The  last  report 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal 
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XxpendlturM  tnXornu  lu  that,  on  the 
bMls  of  ai>|>roi»1»tlon  blll«  passed  to 
dftte.  we  can  expect  an  expenditure  level 
ot  MWToxin^^  93&^  billion.  In  other 
word!,  this  celling  is  likely  to  reQUlre  a 
reduetlcn  ot  a^roxlmately  $0  or  $7 
bUUon. 

It  ahould  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  expenditure  eelUng  Is  closely  tied  in 
with  the  debt  limitation  asked  for  in 
this  bill.  Without  the  9250  billion  limit 
on  expenditures,  it  probably  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  debt  limitation, 
at  the  least,  to  something  like  $272 
billion. 

The  title  establishing  the  expenditure 
ceiling  also  contains  a  provision  which 
authorises  the  President  to  reserve  ap- 
propriated funds  from  expenditure  and 
to  apfdy  fonnulas,  whose  use  in  deter- 
mlnlikg  distribution  ol  funds  Is  required 
by  Congress,  to  the  new,  smaller  expendi- 
ture leveL  Without  this  provision,  the 
President's  ability  to  lirlng  outlays  down 
to  the  1250  billion  level  would  be  serious- 
ly restricted.  Ifseentlslly,  this  is  the  same 
formula  whlcb  Congress  approved  for  the 
sama  purposes  In  the  Bevenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1M8  and  also 
In  a  resolution  in  1967  ccntlnulng  appro- 
priations pending  final  action  on  regular 
appropriations. 

Rnally,  the  bill  recognises  the  present 
inability  of  Congress  to  control  expendi- 
tures and  would  create  a  tonporary  Joint 
committee  to  study  ways  in  which  Con- 
gress can  gain  control  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Ttaa  members  m  this  new  tem- 
porary Joint  committee,  for  the  most 
part,  are  to  come  from  the  two  Appro- 
priations Committees  In  the  Congress 
and  the  two  tax  i  iiiiirnlftnHs  in  the  Con- 
gress. Seven  members  are  to  come  from 
each  of  these  four  oommltteee,  with  an 
additional  one  being  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
another  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
making  a  total  of  30  members  on  the 
commisoee. 

Having  outlined  briefly  for  you  the 
principal  features  of  the  bill,  I  would  like 
now  to  turn  to  a  dlscus^ton  of  Its  sub- 
stantive Importance.  In  my  view,  this 
could  wdl  be  one  of  the  most  important 
blUs,  if  not  the  most  important  bill,  we 
win  have  considered  in  this  Cangress. 

Oradually,  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
Congress  has  been  losing  control  over 
spending.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
the  administration,  too,  shares  consid- 
erable blame  in  this  respect.  However, 
we  miist  acknowledge  that  the  President 
can  ne^^er  spesul  funds  that  have  not  first 
been  made  available  by  the  Congress. 

Expenditures  have  been  rising  inexor- 
ably from  year  to  year,  usually  by  in- 
creasthg  amoantB.  From  1968  to  1969, 
thsgr  rese  by  nearly  $8  bflHon.  Prom  1969 
to  I9T0,  they  rose  by  $12  bOllon.  fttan 
1970  to  1971,  they  rose  by  nearly  $1S  bll- 
lloB.  Prom  1971  to  1972,  they  roee  by 
sllghtty  over  $20  bUllan,  and  even  with 
the  eipendltar*  dmlt  of  $250  bUllon  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  from  1972  to  1973, 
tbey  would  st&l  rise  by  sUgbtly  mfH«  than 
$16  billion. 

Without  this  celling,  they  would  prob- 
ably reach  $25  bilUon. 

The  question  before  us  Is  whether  we 
win  hoiA  the  increase  in  the  current  year 

to  $18  billion  (Mr  whether  it  win  grow  to 


$95  billion  or  perhaps  even  more.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  expendl- 
tiu«  increase  when  the  economy  has  just 
startad  a  solid  recovery  is  intol«-able. 

While  I  hate  to  admit  the  fact,  I  must, 
nevertheless,  point  out  that  the  Federal 
funds  deficits  in  the  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1973.  even  if  the  expenditure 
limit  in  this  bill  is  accepted,  can  still  be 
expected  to  amount  to  $104  billion — a 
level  of  increase  that  we  must  bring  to 
a  stop  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  economy 
from  reciurent  inflationary  pressures. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  time  when 
economic  indicator  after  economic  Indi- 
cator gives  evldenoe  of  an  Improving 
economy,  certainly  is  not  the  time  to 
superheat  the  economy  by  coming  up 
with  another  oversized  deficit,  as  will 
certainly  be  the  case  without  the  ex- 
pendltiu^  limit  provided  by  this  bill. 

Our  concern  with  the  revival  of  infla- 
tionary pressures  cannot  stop  just  with 
the  domestic  economy.  A  rising  surge  of 
inflation  will  increase  the  prices  of  do- 
mestic production  relative  to  the  prices 
of  Imported  articles  and  therefore  will 
make  our  sales  efforts  abroad  less  com- 
petitive. We  cannot  permit  inflationary 
pressures  to  offset  the  gains  we  attained 
in  the  revaluation  of  exchange  rates  last 
December  In  the  Smithsonian  agreement. 

Despite  the  awareness  of  our  lack  of 
control  over  the  budget  and  the  wide- 
spread concern  over  the  alternative 
prospect  of  rising  inflationary  pressures 
or  a  tax  Increase,  there  still  Is  reluc- 
tance to  adopt  this  proposal  because  it 
is  claimed  that  Congress  is  abdicating 
Its  responsibility  to  cut  expenditures 
and  is  turning  that  privilege  over  to  the 
Executive. 

I  woiild  like  to  examine  this  Issue  quite 
closely  because  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  present  argimient. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  we  are  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  cut  expoidltures  only  tem- 
porarily, that  is,  through  the  remainder 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  roughly  for 
about  9  months. 

In  addition,  the  blU  deals  with  this 
problem  for  the  future  by  setting  up  a 
committee  to  find  mechanisms  or  pro- 
cedures that  Congress  can  put  into  effect 
to  regain  Its  control  over  spending.  It  is 
worth  noting  In  this  respect  that  the 
committee  Is  required  to  report  by  the 
15th  of  next  Febrtmry,  which  should  give 
time  for  carefully  considered  action  on 
this  problon  in  the  next  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly we  could  begin  oiu*  tiction  before 
the  expiration  of  this  privilege  that  the 
bill  would  give  the  President.  Certainly 
an  expenditure  limitation  that  Is  agreed 
to  early  in  a  congressional  session  and 
used  subsequently  as  a  guideline  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  is  one  pos- 
sible way  for  Congress  to  regain  control 
of  spending. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  recognize  that 
the  authority  given  the  President  under 
this  bill  does  not  give  him  an  Item  veto. 
Alttiough  the  expenditure  ceiling  places 
on  the  President  the  reownslblllty  of 
bringing  total  outlays  this  year  within 
the  celling  set  by  Congress,  it  differs 
from  an  "item  veto."  however,  in  that  it 
does  not  cancel  t^yproprlatlons.  Under  an 
expenditure  limitation,  funds  which  are 
reserved  generally  remain  available  for 


expenditure  in  subsequent  years,  but  ao 
item  veto  canc^  appropriations  leav> 
Ing  no  funds  av&Uable  for  expendltm«  in 
the  next  or  other  years. 

Actually,  this  un  does  not  so  much 
give  authority  to  the  President  as  im- 
pose  a  burden  upon  him.  Presidents  have 
been  reserving  funds  from  expenditure 
frcHn  time  Immemorial.  I  understand 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  of 
our  Presidents  to  practice  this  by  re- 
serving funds  for  expendtture  on  a  gun- 
boat. Althous^  Congresses  have  from 
time  to  time  disputed  the  right  of  Presi- 
dents to  lesenre  funds.  In  practice  they 
have  done  so  quite  consistently.  The 
President  has  asked  for  a  responslbillti 
that  I  am  sure  he  will  not  enjoy  and 
one  which  can  hardly  be  politically 
profitable  for  him.  Certainly  this  task 
of  carrying  out  an  expendlttve  celling  Is 
no  way  to  win  friends  and  Influence  peo- 
ple or  win  votes. 

It  Is  also  important  to  recognize  that 
an  expenditure  celling  of  $250  bilUon 
does  not  cut  back  expenditure  leveta. 
lUs  is  stm  $18  billion  above  the  level  at 
outlays  in  the  fiscal  year  1972.  An  la- 
crease  of  this  siie  will  provide  for  any 
needed  growth  In  existing  programs  and 
also  for  the  beginning  of  new  programs. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  cut- 
back. 

Actually  it  is  a  restraint  on  expendl- 
tiu-es  above  last  year's  levd  rather  than 
a  cutback  on  that  level. 

Our  discussions  in  the  committee  have 
made  it  clear  that  attempts  will  be  made 
to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  reduce  particular  expenditure 
categories.  I  know  that  we  will  have  a 
niunber  of  amendments  offered  this  af- 
ternoon   suggesting    different    formulas 
and   different   conditions   imder  which 
the  President  can  act.  I  will  try  to  deal 
with  specific  proposals  in  this  respect  as 
they  arise.  However,  in  advance  let  me 
make  these  general  comments.  It  will 
be  very  difficult  for  the  President  to  re- 
duce expenditures  to  a  level  of  $250  bil- 
lion. Any  restrictions  we  place  on  him 
will  make  that  job  doubly  difficult.  I^e 
budget  document  shows  that  in  the  orig- 
inal $246  billion  expenditures  estimate, 
$174  blllloB  are  classified  as  either  un- 
controllable or  relatively  uncontrollable 
items.  This  means  that,  even  before  the 
Increases  added  by  Congress,  there  would 
be  only  about  $72  billlan  against  which 
the  necessary  cuts  can  be  applied.  More- 
over, a  very  large  proportion  of  this  1> 
in  the  defense  budget.  The  Inf ormatloD 
I  have  is  that  approximately  $65  blllloD 
is  in  the  defense  budget  as  a^dnst  the 
$72  billion.  If  we  are  to  place  percentage 
limitations  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
President  can  reduce  any  categories  of 
eocpendituree.  we  will  make  It  far  more 
difficult  for  him  to  do  an  effective  job 
in  this  respect.  I  really  do  not  believe 
that  we  want  to  hamstring  the  President 
in  carrying  out  this  very  unpleasant  job 
of  reducing  the  expendltxure  levd  to  $250 
blUlon. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  passage  d 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House.  I 
think  I  wiU  have  to  neist  moat,  if  not 
all  the  amendments  that  may  be  offered, 
for  the  general  reasoDs  I  have  indicated. 
I  have  only  one  plea  to  make  to  my  fel- 
low Senators.  This  is  Friday  of  what  is 
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nresumably  the  last  week  of  the  session. 
Let  us  not  take  too  much  Ume  to  make 
our  case. 

I  tv<»k  everybody  can  qulddy  imdar- 
stsnd  the  point  of  view  that  each  o*  us 

has. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  going  to 
present  amendments  will  be  content  to 
nresent  them  and  limit  their  time  In  so 
doing.  Certainly  I  will  be  prepared  to 
keep  my  responses  to  a  minimum,  so  that 
we  can  get  this  matter  behind  us.  In  the 
hope  that  we  can  get  it  to  conference 
and  back  here  tomorrow  in  time  to  pass 
It— in  whatever  form  it  is  adopted — be- 
fore adjournment. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  must 
go  to  conference  on  this  bin.  are  also  in 
conference  on  HJR.  1. 1  am  sure  that  an 
of  us  hope  that  HJl.  1  can  be  handled, 
hopefully  before  we  adjourn  tomorrow 
night  and  I  Just  make  the  plea  for  the 
most  rapid  handling  of  this  bUl  as  pos- 
sible. I  win  cooperate  in  any  way. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  during  the 
pendency  of  the  discussion  on  this  Wn, 
not  during  votes,  my  staff  assistant  Stan 
Helsler  and  Ed  Kemp  be  granted  the 
prlvttege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  members  of  my 
staff.  Ken  Quenther  and  Oene  Mlttle- 
man  be  aUowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
'  mous  consent  that  my  assistants.  Mr. 
Solomon  and  Mr.  Wlckens,  be  granted 
the  privUege  of  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FDLBRiaHT.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  substantive  question.  I  wanted 
to  ask  about  the  distinction  the  Senator 
made  about  the  item  veto.  In  contrast  to 
what  Is  stiU  available. 

I  did  not  get  the  Imphcatlon.  Did  I 
understand  him  to  say  that  under  this 
bin  the  amoimt  appropriated  would  stUl 
remain  available  for  future  years  and  It 
would  not  be  canceled? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right.  The 
President  slsiply  reserves  it.  He  does  not 
impound  it. 

Mr.  FULBRiaHT.  It  wotild  be  avail- 
able for  subsequent  yearst 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  rlgbt.  but  an 
item  veto  would  mean  removing  the 
money  from  a  particular  purpose,  and  It 
would  no  longer  be  available. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
to  yield  so  that  I  mi^t  make  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  Senator,  if  It  is 
permissible. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wUl  be  ToMtm  to  yMd 
for  that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  case 
for  Immediate  congressional  enactment 
of  an  ironclad,  no-exceptions  celling  of 
$250  biUlon  for  Federal  outlays  in  this 
fiscal  year  is  both  simple  and  compelling. 
The  Federal  budget  is  out  of  control. 


Who  is  to  blame — Congress  or  the  Exec- 
utive—Is  bMlda  the  point.  Whan  Lyndon 
Johnson  became  president,  budget  out- 
layi  were  $118  bllUon.  By  the  time  he 
left  oOoe  and  Richard  Ntxon  became 
PresldKit,  outlays  had  swelled  to  $185 
bllUon.  TtOB  year,  if  the  ceUing  is  not 
enacted,  ttiey  ooold  weU  exceed  $880  bil- 
lion—an  increase  of  120  paroent  since 
UfvAsa  Balnes  Johnson  took  <Mce. 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  urgent — 
if  it  were  nddaf temooo  or  even  early 
morning,  1**^!**^**  of  1  minute  to  mid- 
night— this  space  could  be  devoted  to  a 
scholarly  discussion  ctf  the  inherent  iaid- 
ency  to  overspend  in  a  tnie  democracy 
such  as  our  own.  Voters  like  high  spend- 
ing, low  taxes,  and  easy  money,  thTis  cre- 
ating a  built-in  bias  toward  inflation. 
Such  a  discussion  would  examine  In 
depth  the  ways  and  means  by  which  Con- 
gress could  and  should  reform  the  spend- 
ing process. 

At  the  least,  such  reform  should  afford 
a  congressional  decision  regarding  over- 
aU  spending  and  revenues  early  in  each 
sesskm — whether  we  should  have  a  sur- 
plus because  the  economy  is  overheated, 
a  deficit  because  the  economy  Is  slack, 
or  a  balance  because  the  economy  Is  bal- 
anced. Amazing  to  note,  Congress  does 
not  now  do  this  despite  legislation  in 
1946  requiring  such  action. 

Mr.  Presldant,  also,  true  reform  ot  the 
CQOgreeskmal  ^^jproiirlatloos  process 
would  result  in  a  systematic  congres- 
sional approach  to  ertahlliihlng  priori- 
ties hi  Fedaral  spending.  Now,  a  proces- 
sion of  bills  for  "worthy  causae"  comes  to 
the  floor,  one  by  one,  each  difficult  for 
the  conscientious  Senator  or  R^iresent- 
ative  to  oppose  on  Its  apparent  merits. 

But  even  If  Congress  had  the  wlU — 
and  I  think  that  wiU  is  beginning  to 
emerge — it  ccmnot  reform  the  entire 
qjendtng  process  In  the  next  few  days. 
And  the  situation  requires  urgent  atten- 
tion. 

Why?  Because  this  Nation  stands  in 
imminoat  danger  of  repeating  the  over- 
spending which  started  us  on  the  infla- 
tionaxy  treadmlU  hi  the  first  place— back 
in  1965-68,  when  a  war  costing  up  to  $30 
blUion  a  year  was  superimposed  on  an 
economy  already  at  fuU  employment, 
when  domestic  spending  also  ballooned, 
and  when  efforts  to  pay  for  "gims  and 
butter,  and  everything  elM"  came  too 
Uttie  and  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  to  stop  this  classic  Infla- 
tion of  "too  much  money  '•Having  too  few 
goodta,"  the  American  people  had  to  take 
some  hitter  economic  medicine  between 
1968  and  1971— medicine  that  should  not 
go  for  naught.  Thanks  to  that  distasteful 
medicine,  cost-push  Inflation  Ls  coming 
under  control,  the  economy  Is  growing 
rapidly,  and  unemployment  !s  declining. 
But  if  we  attend  ourselves  back  into  de- 
mand-pun Inflation — with  memories  of 
the  last  round  so  fresh  In  everyone's 
mind — ^then  we  shall  again  face  credit 
markets  distorted  by  Inflationary  expec- 
tations, higher  interest  rates,  and  a  tend- 
ency for  excessive  wage  increases  now 
moving  into  balance  with  productivity 
gains— to  renew  stnsig  cost-push  pres- 
sures. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  The  stakes  are  too  high.  This  Is 
precisely  why  a  Democrat  of  Jbt  stature 


of  Mr.  WzLBvx  Mills  Is  leading  the  fight 
to  enact  the  spending  celling  in  the 
House  of  Bapreaentstlvw.  Mr.  Mulb  was 
JotBMl  by  10  Democrats  and  10  Repub- 
licans on  the  Way*  and  Maaas  Oommlt- 
tae  in  reooomendlns.  21  to  4.  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  to  the  House. 

The  arguments  made  against  tfaa  cell- 
ing does  not  hold  water.  It  is  not  a  "do- 
mestic Tonkin  aulf,"  but  a  last-minute 
emergency  measure  that  would  expire 
next  June  SO.  It  gives  a  special  blue-rib- 
bon c<mgresBlopal  rommlwiop  identy  of 
time  to  recommend  to  Congress  how  it 
can  reeetaUlsh  its  own  oontrc^  and 
priority  system,  m  addition,  the  Hotise- 
passed  bUl  is  strongly  supported  taor  aU 
living  former  Beoretailes  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  President,  strange  to  say,  oth«- 
Members  of  Congress  make  Just  the  op- 
posite argument  that  tha  President  al- 
ready has  full  atUhorlty  to  impound 
spending  In  amounts  sufficient  to  honor 
the  celling.  The  legality  of  impounding 
has  been  a  matter  of  debate  between 
Coogreas  and  various  Chief  Executives 
for  a  long  time.  But  Chairman  Mnxs  put 
the  matter  in  proper  perspective  when 
he  UAA  the  House  Rules  Committee  that 
the  Inuxnmding  controversy  aside.  Con- 
gress should  enact  the  cellhxg  so  that  the 
£>resldent  can  enter  this  undertaking 
"secure  in  having  a  pculner." 

WUl  Congress  enact  the  celling  In  the 
form  the  President  has  requastedt  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  enact- 
ment would  be  very  weU  recelTed  by  a 
nation  of  people  now  pretty  weU  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  getting  sufficient 
return  for  the  billions  of  doUars  they  are 
sending  to  Washington  ""^**"y  in  taxes. 
A  lot  of  programs  have  been  put  on  the 
books  apparently  on  the  assumption  that 
spending  alone  is  the  answer  to  our 
domaetle  proUems.  When  the  problems 
have  not  been  solved,  or  even  grown 
worse,  the  easy  answer  Is  more  spending, 
or  what  the  typical  American  calls 
"throwing  good  money  after  bad." 

I  have  believed  for  some  months  that 
the  President  had  a  good  chance  of  get- 
ting the  ceiling.  This  is  because  we  do 
have  a  democracy  and  Congress  respoiKls 
to  the  people,  and  in  nxy  recent  travels 
around  the  country  I  have  always  asked 
a  question — "Do  you  not  think  Unde 
Sam  ought  to  be  able  to  struggle  along 
on  a  quarter  of  a  triUlon  doUars  a  year?" 
Mr.  President,  seldom — but  very  sel- 
dom. Indeed— do  I  recrtve  a  negative 
answer. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  dlstinguisfaed 
manager  of  the  bin  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
niittee.  I  support  his  viewpoints.  I  know 
the  problems  we  face  if  we  do  not  live 
up  to  our  obligations  In  regard  to  keep- 
ing our  budget  within  the  boundaries  set. 
We  stlU  have  great  problems  even  with 
that. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me  so  that  I  could  make  this 

statement.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  statement. 

There  may  be  other  general  statements 
with  respect  to  the  bill,  and  I  would  hope 
they  could  be  made  before  we  start  the 
amendment  process. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  without  losing  my 
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ilftht  to  the  floor,  to  the  Senator  from 
^aware  vMr.  Roth)  for  the  purpose  of 
naUng  a  general  statement. 

The  PBBSZDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
>bjectiim.  It  la  so  ordered. 

TbB  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  recog' 
lized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
7tah  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ient  that  my  staffman.  Nathan  Hay- 
«^ard.  be  permitted  in  the  Chamber  dur- 
ng  the  proceedings,  InrJudlng  the  vote. 

The  PRSSIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordwed. 

'Iff  "IT"   SPBNDCTO  OBXUMO 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  efforts  of  both  the  House  of 
Eieprescntatlvee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
:;aoimlttee  In  placing  a  firm  hold  on  fls- 
!»X  year  1073  expenditures  at  $250  billion. 
My  plea  will  ring  a  familiar  note  with 
all  my  coUeagnee  here,  for  it  deals  with 
the  problems  of  runaway  Federal  spend- 
ing, a  s\ibject  of  great  concern  to  me 
and  many  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  fact,  throughout  the 
world. 

I  am  calling  now  on  the  Senate  to  up- 
bold  the  House's  airtight  Ud  at  $250  bil- 
lion on  Federal  outlays — expenditures 
plus  net  lending — for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing next  June  30, 1973. 

The  Senate  will  runember  that  I  intro- 
duced language— e.  3123 — similar  in  phl- 
laM>phy  last  February  4,  at  which  time  I 
opted  for  the  $248.3  bUllon  level  the 
President  recommended  in  his  Jtmuary 
bxidget  message.  The  House-passed  bill 
also  mirrors  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced last  November  but  failed  by  only 
seven  votes  to  win  the  Senate's  approval. 
Sbice  March,  though,  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  has  stressed  that  the  $246.3  limit  Is 
practically  imtenable,  largely  because  ac- 
tion on  the  $2  billion  revenue-sharing  bill 
haa  been  delayed  until  now,  a  20-percent 
inereaae  tai  social  security  benefits  was 
voted  In  June,  and  an  tuiditional  $900 
miinnn  has  been  requested  to  help  aid 
the  thousands  of  people  devastated  in  the 
Rapid  City  and  Agnes  disasters.  Presi- 
dent Ntum  has,  therefore,  asked  that 
the  ceiling  be  upped  to  $250  billion,  the 
level  which  the  House  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  adopted. 

Let  me  say  now,  though,  that  I  would 
not  be  adverse  to  a  lower  limit,  but  It 
would  be  a  difficult,  downward  adjust- 
ment. 

Recently.  I  have  testified  In  behalf  of 
thla  dteolpUne  before  both  the  Ways  and 
ICeans  Conmiittee  and  only  2  days  ago 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  It 
seems  to  me  tbat  both  Houae  and  Cmn- 
mlttee  action  is  IndlcatlTe  of  the  pressing 
aeed  for  this  leglalatlon. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  now 
that  the  Senate:  First,  review  with  me 
the  language  of  title  n ;  second  look  care- 
fully at  Om  encouraging,  but  still  fragile 
state  of  this  Nation's  economy;  third. 
examine  the  accelerated  pace  of  Federal 
spending  during  the  past  few  years; 
fourth,  wel^  ttt*  arguments  pro  and  con 
a  spnding  ceUlng;  and  finally,  fifth,  to 
•naet  tUa  maasuze  which  wiU  apply  to 
both  tbe  congressional  and  executive 
branches  of  govemmmt. 


inTcm  or  THX  lAttauAom. 

lit.  President,  as  I  have  stated  earlier, 
this  title  will  have  the  effect  of  placing 
an  absolute  lid  on  fiscal  year  1973  outlays 
at  $205  bUllon.  Unlike  ceilings  which  have 
been  offered  or  enacted  in  the  past,  this 
proposal  permits  no  exceptlcxu:  if  un- 
controllable increases  are  required  or  if 
the  Congress  mandates  additional  spend- 
ing in  one  area,  there  must  be  equivalent 
reductions  in  other  programs.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  realistic  way  to  apply 
an  effective  brake  on  outlays  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  mechanism  for  enforcement  is  di- 
rect and  simple.  If  Congress  overspends 
above  the  $250  billion  mark,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  make  cuts  sufflciait 
to  trim  outlays  down  to  the  ceiling.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  amendment 
does  not  force  Congress  to  accept  the 
President's  requested  appropriations.  It  is 
our  prerogative  to  spend  within  respon- 
sible parameters.  We  can  Increase  or  re- 
duce old  programs  or  add  new  legisla- 
tion; in  short,  work  our  will  on  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlan's  requests.  This  amendmMit 
merely  forces  on  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  the  discipline  of  a  stimula- 
tive, but  not  a  reckless  budget. 

THX  VTATC  or  THX  NATION'S  BCOMOMT 

A  little  more  than  1  year  ago.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  decisive  actions  to 
freeee  wages  and  prices,  to  trim  some 
spending  from  the  fiscal  year  1972  budg- 
et, and  to  request  Congress  to  selectively 
reduce  taxes  and  provide  other  incentives 
to  corporate  and  private  spending.  Spe- 
cifically, his  gaols  Included  reducing  the 
8.0  percent  unempolyment  rate,  revers- 
ing the  devastating  imbalance  in  our 
foreign  trade  accounts,  increasing  manu- 
facturing plant  utilization  from  its  lag- 
gard level  of  75  percent,  and  encourag- 
ing retail  purchswes.  through  high  levels 
of  consiuner  credit  and  a  moderation  of 
the  personal  savings  which  reached  a 
rate  of  8.6  percent  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1971. 

Tliere  were  hard  goals  to  set,  and  hard 
goals  to  achlev'c,  largely  because  this 
country  was  caught  In  one  of  the  worst 
infiationary  periods  of  Its  history,  while 
simultaneously  experiencing  persistent 
unemployment.  I  heartily  endorsed  the 
President's  courage  In  taking  the  bold 
steps  necessary  to  reverse  these  deterio- 
rating economic  barometers.  And  I  think 
experience  has  proven  their  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  R«coiu)  at  this  point  a  brief  summary 
of  some  key  Indicators  which  help  to 
demonstrate  the  true  value  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows: 

TABLE     l.-COMfARISON      OF     ECONOIMC     INOttATORS 


Aufvst  1971 
($A) 


Stptambw 
IW2(SA) 


(SA) 


StptMnbar 
1»72  (SA) 


Oomunw  piic*  riM^ &mkmI — 

Un«nip(o)rm«nt  rit» 6.1  awtert. . 

TdI*I  ptnom  trnttoyti  79.2'^  miW**. 

(CMllU). 

TodI  persons  unamployM) 5.1  million... 

U.S.  bai»»c»  of  payMMts  -J22«  Wl- 

(n*t  liquidity).  Inn  >. 

U.S.  b«Unc«  of  piynwnts  -Ufi*» 

(MmbtMiiM  Act).  mtWoa.! 


2.4p«nML 
S.S  p«re«nL 
nJmjIOmt. 

4.8  minioo. 
-t».6  M. 

lion.' 
-r,716 

milUo*.' 


lOSJ. 


11S.7. 


(19«7=.r00). 
Minuftcturing  plan!  utill-  74.6  p€rctnt..  77.4  pcrctot. 

Mnn. 

T«ial  coatuirer  crtdit {129.7  billion.  }t43. 5  billion. 

PersoMi  income  (dMpatabl«)..  V42.9 billion  >.  ;7g2X  biUwa.! 
Savinp  r>t« 8.6  pwcsnt'..  6.4  porcant' 


>  2d  quarter  1971. 

>  24  quifUf  1172. 

Sourta:  Council  of  Economic  Advisan. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues can  see  all  of  these  show  major 
improvement  with  the  exception  of  ihe 
balance  of  payments  merchandise  ac- 
count. We  are  still  importing  far  more 
than  we  export.  But  statistics  such  as 
these  can  be  fragile  indications  of  suc- 
cess. We  have  not  yet  reached  \  satisfac- 
tory rate  of  inflation  or  unemplojrment, 
and  we  certainly  should  not  be  lulled  into 
believing  that  our  objectives  have  been 
met.  The  American  economy  may  now  be 
out  of  the  intensive  care  unit,  but  it  is 
still  on  the  danger  list. 

The  job  left  to  do  Is  still  an  enormous 
one.  It  will  require  the  continuing  co- 
operation of  indlviduali,  business,  labor 
and  government.  We  here  In  Congress 
can,  and  miut,  set  the  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  American  people  if  we  expect 
to  enlist  support  from  the  private  sector. 
We  have  authorized  the  President  to 
establish  wage  and  price  boards  to  ad- 
minister a  complicated  and  delicate  sys- 
tem of  controls.  We  have,  in  fact,  called 
on  business,  labor,  and  every  citizen  to 
make  some  short  term  economic  sacrifice 
for  the  long  term  good  of  the  country. 
But  can  we  really  expect  their  further 
cooperation  if  Congress  does  not  put  its 
own  fiscal  house  in  order? 

If  restraint  in  spending  en  the  part  of  ' 
the  Federal  Qovemmoit  were  nothing 
more  than  the  example  of  leadership  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  their  government,  that  would  be 
sufficient  reason  to  support  this  language. 
But  Federal  spending  has  an  enormous 
effect  on  the  general  economy  of  this  na- 
tion. Just  as  it  can  be  an  important  stim- 
ulus to  a  sluggish  economy,  it  can  become, 
when  resultant  deficits  grow  too  large,  an 
uncontrollable  engine  of  inflation. 
THE  Rxcou)  or  rmxKAi.  spkkdinc 

Unfortunately,  this  administration's 
record  has  been  weak  when  we  look  at  the 
deficits  accumulated  over  the  last  3  years. 
For  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971,  Fed- 
eral deficits  totaled  $48.8  billion.  And  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  we  acciunulated  a  short- 
fall of  $28.9  bimon. 

I  am  talking  here,  of  course,  about  the 
deficit  in  regular  Federal  funds — not  in- 
cluding the  trust  funds  which  are  ac- 
coimted  for  imder  the  imified  budget  of 
recent  years,  and  not  the  so-cadled  full 
employment  budget.  The  money  in  the 
trust  funds,  as  we  all  know.  Is  not  money 
that  can  be  used  for  general  Oovemment 
piirposes.  The  unified  budget  may  help 
to  make  a  bad  situation  look  a  llttie  bet- 
ter, but  its  use  does  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  real  deficits  continue  to  show  up 
in  the  growing  national  d^t. 

But  even  keeping  in  mind  the  short- 
comings of  the  unified  budget  as  a  real- 
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istie  yardstlcfc  for  measiirtTiy  Ftani 
spending.  It  riioald  be  nofesd  tba$  «««d 
after  that  cosmetic  has  been  applied,  tlM 
daficit  for  fiscal  yew  1972  was'$8S  bD- 

lion. 

A  third  presentation— the  full  emDloor- 
ment  budget — has  been  sponsored  hy  this 
administration  In  an  effort  to  clarify  the 
economic  facts  of  life;  namely,  that  we 
have  come  to  regard  some  degree  of  def- 
icit spending  as  a  necessity  when  the 
economy  is  operating  below  full  capacity. 
The  presumption  imder  this  methodol- 
ogy is  simply  this — calculate  total  reve- 
nues at  full  employment  and  then  gear 
Federal  spending  to  equal  those.  Yet,  we 
showed  a  $3.6  bUUon  deficit  under  this 
formula  for  fiscal  year  1972,  in  violation 
of  the  President's  well  stated  Insistence 
that  a  full  employment  balance  should 
be  a  cardinal  rule  of  responsible  fiscal 
management. 

But,  I  am  not  completely  convinced 
that  our  trading  partners  embrace  the 
full  employment  method  ol  budgeting. 
Many  of  our  foreign  friends  see  only  an- 
other total  U.S.  deficit  running  near  $38 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  imless 
we  act  to  curb  spending.  It  is  these  per- 
ceived deficits  which  will  continue  to 
place  pressure  on  the  dollar  and  perhaps 
erase  the  small  gains  we  have  made  in 
the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
most  helpful  for  my  colleagues  to  have 
available  this  table  which  shows  con- 
cisely the  Federal  deficit  between  1963 
and  1973  calculated  three  different 
ways — ^Federal  fimds,  the  unified  budget, 
and  the  full  employment  budget.  In  addi- 
tion, it  recounts  the  total  gross  Federal 
debt  and  the  annual  int««st  payments 
for  these  1 1  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkohd,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  ll.-BALANCES  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS,  UNIFIED  BUDGET, 
AND  FULL  EMPtOYMENT.  LEVELS  OF  FEDERAL  DEBT, 
AND  DEBT  INTEREST.  1963-73,  INCLUSIVE 

11  n  bHIiens  of  doHarst 


Total 

Full 

groia 

amptoy- 

Fadafal 

Total 

Fiscal 

Faderai 

Uninad 

mant 

dabt 

dabt 

yaar 

funds 

budiat 

brntfat 

at  Dae  31 

interast 

1963.... 

-«.5 

-J4.8 

J-J4.4 

$310.8 

J9.2 

1964.... 

-8.6 

-5.9 

+2.1 

316. 8 

9.8 

1965.... 

-3.9 

-1.6 

+2.4 

323.2 

10.3 

1966... 

-5.1 

-3.8 

-6.1 

329.5 

n.3 

1967... 

-15.0 

-8.7 

-10.6 

3*1.3 

12.6 

196».... 

-28.4 

-2il 

-25.2 

369.8 

13.7 

1969  ... 

-5.5 

+3.2 

0 

367.1 

15.8 

1970.... 

-13.1 

-2.8 

+2.6 

382.6 

18.3 

1971.... 

-30.2 

-23.2 

-3.2 

409  5 

19.6 

1972.... 

-219 

-23.0 

-3.6 

'455.8 

21.8 

«»3'... 

-39.0 

-31.9 

-4.5 

m.\ 

22.1 

'  •  Estimates:  Assumes  no  ceiling. 

■  Source:  OtHca  of  Manatamant  and  Budfat. 

Note  If  $230,000,000,000  spendinf  cailint  15  imposed, 
Fadeial  fundi  difictt  is  astiiMled  to  be  (32.400,000.000,  and  tha 
uaifiad  budiat  dafKU  to  ba  JAOOO,0(10,000. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  an  analysis 
of  other  budget  figures  shows  that  Oov- 
emmMjt  spending  has — as  we  aU  know — 
risen  steadily  over  the  past  decade,  m 
1960,  for  example,  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  spending  amounted  to 
27  percent  of  the  gross  national  prodxict. 


■nilB  yvftr  government  spending  on  all 
lev^  will  aeeooBt  for  more  than  32 
percent  of  tiirailP. 

Bven  0kire  alanning  is  the  fact  that 
Federtf  spendtng  Is  becoming  less  and 
lees  OQntroUlUe.  lb  19W,  income  secu- 
rity, veterMM'  benefits  and  services,  and 
interest -payments  on  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  84.6  percent  of  total  outlays. 
In  IfTS,  It  is  estimated  they  win  equal 
41.1  percent. 

A»  a  result  (rf  the  enormous  rise  in 
Federal  spending,  and  the  failure  of  tax 
revenues  to  keep  pace  with  the  spending, 
the  public  debt  may  rise  to  a  record  $493 
billion  from  about  $311  bllUon  just  10 
years  ago.  Though  this  figure  has  been 
a  dechning  percentage  of  our  ONP  be- 
tween 1954  and  1>66.  the  irvad  has  begvm 
to  reverse  Its^.  In  1969,  total  debt  was 
40.9  percent  of  ONP,  but  Is  estimated  to 
be  42.6  percent  in  197S.  Interest  expense 
too  has  been  rising  both  as  a  percent 
of  ONP  and  as  a  percent  oif  total  Federal 
outlays,  thereby  forecloeing  other  spend- 
ing options. 

AOMOnSTKATIOM  CALLS  TOtL  A  CXILQrO 

As  everyone  here  is  well  aware,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  January,  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  a  strict  ceiling  on  the 
fiscal  yectf  1973  budget.  Many  times  since 
then,  his  chief  economic  advisers — the 
CEA,  Treasury  Secretary,  and  Budget 
Director — have  testified  to  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Most  recently,  of  course,  the  President 
issued  another  statement  last  Saturday 
night,  warning  the  Congress  that  his 
administration  would  not  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  a  ballooning  deficit  erode  both 
domestic  and  International  confidence  in 
the  dollar.  At  the  same  time  that  he  has 
been  indicating  his  intention  to  veto  in- 
flated a{}propriation  bills,  his  top  advisers 
iiave  testified  before  several  congres- 
sional committees  on  the  need  for  a  tight 
celling  of  $250  billion. 

Mr.  Weinberger,  ik>w  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  put 
it  very  succincUy  In  his  prepared  state- 
ment on  July  25.  At  that  tlnauD,  he  imder- 
llned  the  urgency  of  this  measure  by 
pointing  out: 

The  wisdom  of  th«  PrMldeat's  proposal  ot 
la«t  Jannary  for  a  /Iscd,  rigid  Bp«ndU>g  oell- 
iQg  to  appty  to  both  the  CXxagnu  and  the 
EKBCUtlTC  beoomu  Inoreaalngly  apparent 
with  each  passing  day.  W«  dM  not  request 
such  a  celling  idly.  The  results  of  the  failure 
of  the  Oongreas  to  enact  such  a  limit  prior 
to  Its  conalderattOD  of  other  legislation,  as 
the  Prealdent  had  recommended,  are  now 
apparent. 

Howevw,  It  Is  stlil  not  too  late,  although 
the  task  is  much  more  difficult.  The  Congress 
should  now  set,  and  maintain,  a  Hxed  ex- 
penditure celling.  An  appropriate  level  would 
be  S3S0  bUllon.  Thus  any  legislation  that 
would  cause  total  outlays  to  exceed  that  cell- 
ing would  have  to  be  offset  by  reduction 
in  other  program  otstlaya. 

The  ceUIng  would  be  good  dtedpUre  for 
both  the  Executive  and  Legtslatlve  branches. 
It  would  focus  attention  oa  the  budget  total. 
Each  spending  Initiative  could  be  more  re- 
sponsibly considered  against  all  spending 
Items,  and  thereby  Insure  that  the  budget 
total  win  not  beoome  the  engine  of  Inflation 
or  result  1b  unweloome  tax  taeneaaes. 

Mere  than  that,  and  not  to  put  too  flna  a 
point  on  it.  a  spending  celling  Is  one  (tf  the 
few  route*' left  open  to  fiscal  ssiratton. 

And  on  the  following  day,  Chsdmmn 
Arthur  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 


spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  a  legislated 
ceiling.  Dr.  Bums'  vaotage  point,  as  an 
objecttre  expert  on  the  problema  of  defi- 
cit f*^tM»*ny,  gives  added  w««|^  to  the 
impertanee  of  his  message: 

A  proposal  that  could  produce  ImmedlaU 
beneftolai  raeults  haa  already  been  studied  by 
many  members  of  the  Ooagrass — namely,  the 
President's  reoommandatton  far  a  legtslattve 
celUxig  on  fht"  year's  budgst  Mpenditiniee. 
I  Btroagly  support  this  moommwutattoa  la 
tha  hope  that  the  oeUlng  would  be  a  ngid 
one,  that  It  would  admit  of  no  eecape 
hatches  whatever,  and  that  it  would  apply 
both  to  the  Executtve  and  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  be  remiss  to  omit  the  later 
testimony  of  three  prominent  economists. 
all  of  whom  clearly  identify  themselves 
with  the  Democratic  Party.  Walter  Hrt- 
ler.  in  fact,  served  Presidents  Kennedy 
atxl  Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

Senator  Paoxaau,  the  very  astute 
chairman  oi  the  Joint  Econmnic  Com- 
mittee, asked  each  of  these  men  to  give 
his  opinion  on  the  appropriateness  of  a 
"no  holes"  ceiling.  Each  one  felt  thai 
such  a  constraint  could  choke  off  the 
present  economic  recovery,  if  it  wvtt  im- 
posed at  this  time.  But  despite  their  over- 
all objection,  each  one  agreed  that  11 
further  deficits  mount  through  fiscal  year 
1973  and  1974,  a  major  tax  Increase  would 
be  necessary  in  the  coming  calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  presume  to 
discredit  men  whose  professional 
eminmce  has  brought  them  such  high 
national  acclaim  But  I  shall  point  out 
that  if  Congress  continues  on  its  present 
spending  course,  a  vote  against  this  ceil- 
ing is  a  vote  for  new  taxes  noKt  year. 
Are  my  colleagues  here  willing  to  stand 
on  that  ground?  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Though  Professors  Samuelson,  Heller, 
and  Qalbralth  disagreed  viiti  the  timing 
of  thte  measiu-e.  they  agreed  unanimous- 
ly with  the  administration's  warning  that 
more  spending  today  must  bring  more 
l&xes  tomorrow. 

And,  these  will  be  tax  increases  that  hit 
straight  at  the  heart  of  middle- income 
Americans.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves, 
"soak  the  rich"  tax  schemes  simplj-  will 
not  produce  the  kind  of  revenue  we  will 
need  to  cover  these  skyrocketing  Federal 
expenditures. 

We  have  enacted  stimulative  tax  cuts 
only  10  months  ago  in  order  to  bolster  a 
sagging  economy.  Let  us  not  force  our- 
selves into  reversing  this  trend  by  yield- 
ing to  the  easy  temptation  to  spmd.  I  ask 
each  of  my  colleagues  here  to  weigh  the 
short-term,  politically  pleasing  inclina- 
tion to  apTMxypria^  more  public  funds 
against  the  long^^erm.  and  irreparable 
harm  of  inflation  which  hurts  both  pri- 
vate and  public  pocketbooks. 
TBI  imx>  roa  AcnoM 

I  could  pursue  this  litany  of  support 
repressed  by  top  officials  within  the  ad- 
ministration, but  I  think  It  Important  to 
recognise  the  Impact  this  legislation  wiU 
have  on  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

Last  year,  the  deficit  ballooned  to  more 
than  three  times  Its  original  estimate. 
Itie  year  b^ore  It  was  30  percent  more 
than  i>redlcted.  We  cannot  continue  to 
spend  endlessly,  each  year  Increasing 
outlays  over  expectations.  TTie  erosion  of 
the  c<Misumer'8  dollar  at  home  and  the 
scrutiny  of  foreign  nations  are  develop- 
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tM  which  have  reached,  and  tempo- 
.  survived,  a  crlila  situation. 
Ur.  Pn^Omt,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
loDgar.  The  House  language  is 
Irect,  and  to  the  point  It  placet  a  Ann 
Id  on  Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year 
973.  It  allows  no  leaks  in  any  account. 
It  uses  the  PresideDt's  revised  budget 
Igure  of  $250  billion,  but  that  In  no  way 
;wrtneta  the  Congress  to  a  line  item  ap- 
nroval  of  the  budget  as  written.  We  still 
lave  simple  room  In  which  to  make  oiir 
jrlorltles  known,  confident  that  our 
>holces  must  be  honored  so  long  as  the 
»tal  of  enactments  does  not  exceed  this 
Limit. 

I  think  any  fears  that  a  celling  such 
M  this  win  require  drastic  cuts  in  needed 
programs  are  entirely  unfoimded.  Surely 
there  Is  enough  "water"  in  the  great 
complex  of  programs  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  absorb  this 
celling  without  any  serious  effects.  And, 
we  must  all  recognize  that  even  with  a 
celling  of  $250  bilUon.  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1973  will  be  some  $18  billion  higher 
than  fiscal  year  1972.  I  do  not  call  that 
a  starvation  diet.  If  we  are  to  strike  a 
balance  between  private  and  public 
awareness  of  productivity  as  the  index 
for  mcreased  spending,  Oovemment 
must  look  to  its  own  operations  for  new 
and  better  ways  to  achieve  greater  ends 
with  more  efficiently  allocated  resources. 
Adoption  of  this  language  will  show 
the  American  people  that  the  Oovem- 
mmt  is  willing  to  exercise  a  little  re- 
stramt  In  the  fight  against  inflatlan,  too. 
I  think  the  importance  of  this  psycho- 
logical factor  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
We  wn  dealing  here  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  dconestic  problems  we  have,  and 
Its  solution  is  one  which  demands  lead- 
ership from  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  Congress.  I  urge  the  Smate  to  in- 
clude this  measure  in  the  debt  bill. 

Mr.  HENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Hahry  P. 
Bnas,  J«.)  without  losing  my  right  to  the 

floor. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  ts  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
James  Savedge.  of  my  staff,  and  John 
Brooks,  of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  drnlng  the  discussion  of 

this  matter.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYM),  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  before  Me  Senate  today  is 
whether  the  Congress  should  set  a  limit 
on  Federal  expenditures. 
I  think  it  should. 

In  miy  judgment,  the  dominant  domes- 
tic problem  facing  our  Nation  is  the  need 
for  the  Ctovemment  to  put  its  financial 
house  in  order.  Today's  legislation  will 
not  do  that,  but  It  will  help. 

The  alternative  to  controlling  Oovem- 
ment spending  is  wage-eating  inflation, 
or  a  drastic  mcrease  in  taxes,  or  both. 

As  a  result  of  the  steps  taken  by  Preei- 
dent  Nijua  on  August  16, 1971 — including 
the  initiation  of  wage  and  price  con- 
tax>ls — the  rate  of  inflation  has  slowed. 


But  there  are  increasing  signs  that  the 
inflatiicttanr  spiral  is  beginning  to  accel- 
erate. In  response  to  questions  from  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Shultz  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted as  much  at  a  session  of  the  Sisnate 
Plnuioe  Committee  this  week. 

In  the  third  qiiarter  of  this  year, 
whoteeale  prices  rose  at  a  6.7  percent  an- 
nual rate,  l^ls  compares  to  a  4.9  rate  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  two  prior  quarters. 
In  the  normal  ccnxnt  of  events,  these 
wholesale  price  increases  will  be  trans- 
mitted Into  retail  price  increases  in  a 
period  of  3  to  6  months. 

Another  measiu«  of  Increased  infla- 
tionary activity  is  the  rise  In  outstanding 
consumer  credit.  Total  consiimer  credit 
increased  by  12  percent  from  July  1971  to 
July  1972.  In  the  last  3  months,  however, 
consumer  credit  has  increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  16  percent.  Bank  loans  have 
increased  at  a  similar  rate,  which  again 
is  higher  than  earlier  rates. 

Still  another  measure  of  Increasing 
inflationary  pressure  Is  a  rise  again  in 
Interest  rates.  Just  today  concern  was 
expressed  In  this  regard  by  Chairman 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

All  of  these  factors  place  Increased 
pressure  on  the  money  supply.  The  pres- 
sure is  made  fsu*  worse  by  the  borrow- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government. 

pyom  October  1971  to  August  1972, 
the  basic  money  increased  by  about  5 
percent.  But  the  estimated  Increase  from 
August  to  September  of  this  year  is  an 
annual  rate  of  7  percent. 

To  date,  the  administration  seems  to 
be  looking  to  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
solve  its  problem  by  the  monetary  route; 
namely,  the  printing  of  more  dollars. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  which  this  can 
prudently  be  done.  Fortunately,  Chair- 
man Bmms  is  wise  enough  and  independ- 
ent enotigh  to  call  a  halt  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  the  increasingly  high  rate 
of  money  expansion.  The  appropriate 
time  Is  rapidly  approaching. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  pointed  out  in 
House  debate  Tuesday — 

Our  otmoem  for  the  renewml  of  Inflation- 
ary pre««ur«6  caxinot.  however,  be  restricted 
just  to  the  domestic  economy.  A  renewal 
of  Inflation  wUl  increase  the  prtoes  of  our 
production  relative  to  the  prloee  of  Imported 
articles  and  wUl  also  make  us  lees  oompstl- 
tlvs  in  our  aalss  abroad. 

The  deficit  in  our  foreign  trade — mer- 
chandise, investment,  travel,  and  oUier 
services — has  continued  to  worsen. 

In  1964.  we  had  a  favorable  balance 
of  $7  billion.  Last  year  the  deficit — the 
deficit — was  approximately  $3  billion. 
Now  the  deficit  is  rtmning  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $7  binion. 

llius.  from  1964  to  present,  we  have 
oome  from  a  foreign  trade  surplus  of  $7 
billion  to  a  deficit— deficit— of  $7  bil- 
lion. Our  liquid  llabllltiee  to  foreigners 
now  total  $87  billion.  To  put  this  in  per- 
spective, on  December  31.  1970.  our  liquid 
obligations  to  foreigners  were  $43.3  bil- 
Uon. 

So  one  can  see  that  wlUiln  a  15- 
month  period  the  liquid  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners liave  increased  by  something  over 
50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent  to  insert  in  the  Racxnut  at  this  point 
a  table  deaUac  with  vmww  aaaets  and 

Uqmd  UaUUtiea. 

TtMn  betnc  no  obJeotlcD,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou. 
aafoUowa: 

\}X    GOLD    HOUWWSS,    TOTAL    RESERVH    ASSETS    AND 
LIQUID  UAMLITIES  TO  FOUEIGNERS 

Pil«tte<  ptrio4t  in  UUiOM  al  iloU*rt| 


CMd 
heidiogt 


Totil 

UMtS 


LniiM 
liaMitMi 


2a  1 

6.1 

2(9 

15.3 

14.5 

43.9 

12.2 

64.2 

13.3 

>67.0 

End  i>«  World  Wtar  It 2fli  1 

0«c.31,1957 22.8 

Ott.  31, 1970._ 10.7 

0«:.  31, 1971._ 10.2 

MiySl.  1972. 10.5 


1  EsUimM  fi(urt. 

SwifM:  U.S.  TrMsuty  Department.  June  1972. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  public  debt — and  the  bill 
before  us  at  this  time  is  one  dealing  with 
the  public  debt— of  $440  billion.  TTie 
interest  on  that  debt  included  In  the 
present  budget  is  $22.7  billion. 

Another  way  to  put  that  Interest  in 
perspective  is  this:  Of  every  income  tax 
dollar  paid  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  by 
the  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax- 
pajrers.  17  cents  goes  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  debt. 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  sought  the 
Presidency  In  1968,  he  told  the  American 
people  again  and  again  that  the  major 
cause  of  the  Inflation  the  Nation  was 
experiencing  resulted  from  the  4-year 
Federal  funds  deficits  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  which  totaled  >64  billion. 
I  agreed  with  candidate  Nixon's  ap- 
praisal. 

I  applauded  his  demand  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  supported  him  firmly  and  strongly 
during  the  first  2  years  of  his  Presidency 
in  his  efforts  to  hold  down  Government 
spending. 

But  then  we  come  to  January  1971. 
It  was  then  that  the  administration  re- 
versed itself.  Economic  theorists  in  the 
administration  sold  the  President  on  the 
idea  of  what  they  call  a  full  employment 
budget.  That  means  that  the  admmistra- 
tton  recommends  that  Congress  appro- 
priate the  amount  of  money  that  the 
Government  wotild  take  in  if  we  had  full 
amployment,  but  we  do  not  have  full  em- 
ployment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Budget  Director  have  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  that 
we  wlU  not  have  full  employment.  No 
one  expects  full  employment.  So  the  so- 
called  full  employment  ploy  is,  in  my 
judgment,  fictitious,  mlslea^ng,  distort- 
ing, and  wrong. 

It  is  very  much  like  an  individual  say- 
ing, "I  would  not  be  broke  if  my  imcle 
had  left  me  a  million  dollars." 

I  thtok  we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  was  Itself  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  It  was  deliberately  imbal- 
anced.  If  Congress  were  to  add  not  a 
single  dollar  to  the  expenditure  sought, 
we  would  end  tip  with  a  smashing  deficit. 
While  I  feel  that  Congress  must  co- 
(^erate  with  the  President,  this  co- 
operation is  a  two-way  street.  The  ad- 
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mjjilstration  must  sitbailt  to  Congrees 
j^aiuac  spending  programs  reaionabiy 
«ttlitn  the  anwwmta  of  rewnaa  wtaleh 
the  oovemmant  \iin  take  in.  Bvk  ttaa* 
^fU  not  done.  The  ailwhilatratlen  eoi* 
Ij^iked  on  a  planned  program  of  hsavtar 
and  heavier  defletts.  It  waa  deeirabte, 
we  were  told,  aa  the  Nation  was  exparl- 
endng  a  recession  and  that  the  way  to 
get  the  coontry  mondng  again  was  to 
gpeod  our  way  to  prosperity. 

Now,  less  than  2  yean  later.  Treasury 
Secretary  ShuUs  and  his  associates  are 
becoming  alarmed  and  rii^itly  so— at 
FMeral  spending  irbich.  is  vlrtaally  out 
of  control. 

Fy>r  the  4  fiscal  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  extdlng  next  June  30,  the 
Federal  funds  dtHciia  will  total  at  least 
1105  billion,  double  the  four  Johnson 
deficlU. 

This  President  and  the  one  before  him 
had  the  albatross  of  Vietnam.  The  next 
President,  In  my  judgment,  will  have  the 
albatross  of  a  govenunuit  financial  sit- 
uation which  is  completely  out  of  hand. 

Never  before  in  any  other  4-year 
period  In  the  history  oif  the  American 
Oovemment  have  tJiere  been  such  defi- 
cits, except  during  World  War  H,  when 
we  were  fighting  in  both  Eurc«)e  and  the 
Pacific  and  when  we  had  12  million 
Americans  imder  arms. 

Aside  from  the  spending,  the  reason 
why  this  budget  is  so  badly  out  of  bal- 
ance is  due  to  the  tax  reduction  bill 
which  passed  in  December  of  1971,  less 
than  a  year  ago.  in  which  we  reduced 
CSovenmient  revenues  by  $14  billion  per 
year  at  a  time  when  we  were  running 
smashing  deficits  of  $30  billion.  I  might 
add,  in  regard  to  that  tax  reduction  bill. 
It  gave  very,  very  little  help,  if  any,  to 
the  average  ciUzen  of  our  Nation. 

So  the  United  States  is  faced  with  a 
financial  crisis. 

What  do  we  do? 
-At  the  moment,  the  alternatives  are 
not  many — and  none  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem, but  only  alleviate  it.  The  alterna- 
tives are  best  siunmed  up,  it  seems  to  me, 
by  two  able,  experienced,  and  knowledge- 
able Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  refer  to  Wixbux  Mnxs. 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  Gzoaci  Maboh,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman  MihoiVs  view,  persuasively 
argued  in  the  House  debate,  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  tell  the  Congress 
where  the  Congress  should  reduce  appro- 
priations to  hold  expendlttires  to  $250 
billion  for  the  ciurent  fiscal  year. 

Chairman  Mills  successfully  argued 
that  the  Congress  should  establish  a  cell- 
ing of  $250  bllllOTi  and  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  stay  within  that  celling,  thus 
authorizing  him  to  make  reductions  to 
effectuate  that  celling.  The  MUls  posi- 
tton  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  216  to  167. 

There  are  aspects  of  the  Nlxon-MlUs 
proposal  which  I  do  not  like.  It  would  In 
effect  give  the  President  additional  au- 
thority, and.  I  was  Inclined  to  think.  In 
effect,  and  Item  veto,  but  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  indicates  that  this  may 
not  be  the  case,  as  it  may  be  an  impound- 


ment rattier  than  aa  actual  out.  Al« 
though  the  Oovemors  of  many  BfMm 
h«ve  siKh  autbortty,  I  do  no*  favor  it 
for  the  Presldnt  of  tbe  UnMed  Stotes. 
wbe  already,  I  f ert.  has  too  much  poirer. 

So  I  am  not  totally  in  accord  with  the 
Nlxoa>Mins  proposal. 

But  brilevlng  as  I  do  that  Oovemment 
spSKMttBg  has  got  out  of  control,  believing 
as  I  do  that  aeeelemted  Inflation  fueled 
by  Oovemment  spendtog  is  Unmlaent, 
and  seeing  no  effective  alternative  to 
spending  celling  approach.  I  expect  to 
vote  for  some  such  celling. 

■nils  concession  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent win  ap^  only  during  the  next  8 
mcmths.  I  will  not  regard  my  vote  today 
as  a  precedent  for  a  similar  vote  In  the 
futiure.  The  hard  way,  but  the  right  way, 
to  get  sptiiding  under  control  would  be 
for  Congress  to  retam  its  power  of  spend- 
ing— and  use  It  sensiMy. 

While  I  shall  smyort  a  spending  ceil- 
ing, thus  giving  the  President  addltlmeil 
authority  in  regard  to  cutting  appro- 
priations, I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
I  am  not  hoodwinked  as  to  where  the 
reeponsibllity  lies. 

In  my  judgment,  the  responsibility  for 
runaway  spending  lies  equally  with  the 
administration  and  the  Congrees.  The 
administration  encouraged  and  Initiated 
the  spending  spree.  The  Congrees  re- 
sponded like  rabbits  In  a  lettuce  patch. 

I  have  little  sympathy  for  the  Coa- 
gress  or  the  administration.  I  reserve  my 
sympathy  for  the  taxpso^ers  who  must 
foot  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  In  conclud- 
ing my  remarks,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcors  a  table  showing  deficits  in  Fed- 
eral fimds  and  Interest  on  the  national 
debt,  1954  to  1973.  inclusive. 

T^en  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  'Jie  Rkcoko,  as 
follows: 

DEFICITS   IN    FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND    INHREST   OH   THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT.  1954-73  INCLUSIVE 


ItnblilloiRafdollml 

RMiHl 

Outtayt 

Surpisi 
(-) 

DtM 
intMM 

1994 

19S5 

19i6 

62.8 
56,1 

(ft.6 
618 

717 

712 

79.7 

83.6 

87.2 

919 

101.4 

111.8 

114.7 

143.3 

143.2 

1317 

1410 

IS2.6 

619 

618 
67.1 
617 
77.0 
719 
79.3 
816 
911 
918 
94.8 
1015 
12S.8 
1411 
1418 
1S13 
1817 
1710 
1914 

-11 
-4.2 

1:1:5 
-11 

-11.2 

-19 
-6.5 
-16 
-19 

-11 
-110 
-214 

-15 
-111 
-310 
-29.0 
-37.8 

14 

14 
18 

19S7 

19U 

1959 

19(0    

7.2 
7.6 
7.6 
12 

1961 

1J(2    

10 
11 

I9C1 

19 

1914 

19IS 

117 
1L4 

HM 

ni7 

19M 

19t9 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973' 

ao 

114 

14.6 
116 
113 
20.8 
21.2 
22.7 

20-yMrtiiM... 

1.921S 

2.1419 

211.4 

241.9 

1  EithMM  flfurM. 

Mr.  HARRY  y.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  dlstingulstaed  D<— tnr  f roon  MIssouvL 
Mr.  SYMZNOTDN.  Let  nie  congratu- 
late the  aUe  Senator  from  Virginia  on 
his  presentation.  I  reepeet  him,  when  it 
comes  to  fiscal  and  tlnenrlal  matters,  at 
least  as  mtich  as  angr  other  Member  of 
this  body. 

If  I  imdetstood  his  thought  correctly, 
he  would  apiROve  the  $M*  bUllon  11ml- 
taUon  provMed  ttiere  was  seme  overall 
niiBimemsnt  uterebr  the  President 
could  not  tak*  oat  of  the  btB  every  item 
Congress  had  passed;  la  other  words,  we 
would  no4  leave  ttas  reductions  entirely 
up  to  htm;  Is  ttet  oorreet? 

Mr.  HABRT  F.  BYRD.  JR.  W^.  I  am 
Incltaed  at  the  moment  to  support  a 
spnuUng  cetttng  at  $350  billion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  expect  to  support  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  make  the  ceiltog  $246 
billion.  Unices  some  formula  can  be 
worked  out  that  it  appears  would  be  ef- 
fective, I  shall  support  tbe  oeOing  with- 
out additional  restraints.  But  if  a  ceiling 
can  tw  worked  out  in  a  fashion  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  present  an  effective  way 
of  heading  these  expenditures  down,  then 
I  would  prefwr  to  support  that. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  ask  the  able  Sen- 
ator, has  he  seen  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  distlngtilshed  juniw  Sota- 
tor  from  Idaho:  and  if  he  has,  does  he 
approve  its  contents? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Before 
making  a  decision  on  thait.  I  want  to  hear 
the  debate.  I  frankly  have  not  reached 
a  conclusion  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 


SMfoa:  Offlc*  of  MM*|*m«n<  and  Budt«t  (nd  TrMsury 
Dt»Mtm«rt.Octll,  1972. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— 
ENROLUED  BlUiS  SXaNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  foUow- 
li«  enrolled  taOls: 

H.R.  9B&4.  An  Mt  to  (d^anga  the  n&me  at 
the  Pwryl  Vtotory  and  Intematlon&l  Pe*oe 
Memorial  National  Montiwnt.  to  proTtda 
for  the  kcqtxlattion  oC  oertam  Utnla.  •nd  tor 
other  purpoeee;  and 

Hit.  ISOST.  An  act  to  provkto  for  tbm  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  Mar-A-Uigo  NailoBal 
Historic  Site.  In  Palm  Beach.  Wa. 


TEMPORARY  PJCREASE  IN  THE 
DEBTUMTT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <HJi.  16810)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  and  net  lending  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1973. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rr^m^r}ng  a  general  statement  on 
the  bin  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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October  IS,  1972 


Mr.  SU^OTOUSr.  I  thank  tba  dlttln- 
guUlMd  8«ofttDr  froA^UUh. 

Mr.  Preslcknt,  we  ars  f ac«d  today  with 
a  momentous  dedaloa.  »  deolaton  ol  his- 
toric proportlotu.  This  Is  not  an  or- 
dinary piece  of  laglalaUon  that  is  belore 
Uf.  nor  is  this  am  ordinary  time  In  which 
we  live. 

The  issue  before  this  body  is  iM>t  merely 
one  of  a  budset  spending  ceiling.  Con- 
gress can  and  very  well  may  decide  to 
eetabUsh  such  a  celling.  It  may  do  that 
as  a  reatilt  of  its  own  evaluation  of  the 
economic  oanditlers  in  our  uuoutry  and 
the  flseal  sltcatton  of  o«r  Government 
That  is  within  the  powers  of  Congress 
in  the  exercise  of  our  legislative  au- 
thority. 

The  Issue,  however,  is  whether  Con- 
gress win  give  over  to  the  President  the 
power  of  exercising  an  item  veto;  or 
to  put  it  another  way.  do  we  have  the 
self-discipline  to  manage  our  own  af- 
fairs, or  are  we  going  to  run  willy-nilly 
without  that  discipline,  and  then  rely 
upon  the  Chief  Executive,  to  determine 
through  an  Item  veto  what  the  future 
course  of  governmental  policy  In  this 
country  will  be. 

-Already,  Presidents — not  only  this 
President,  but  others — have  exercised 
the  power  of  impoundment  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  constitutional.  I  have  protested 
and  will  continue  to  protest  the  Im- 
poundment of  duly  appropriated  funds  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

But  this  goes  far  beyond  Impound- 
ment. 2tfr.  President.  What  we  have  be- 
fore us  in  this  bill  is  a  proposal  to  give 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power  to  exercise  ultimate  control 
over  the  budgetary  process  by  the  exercise 
of  an  item  veto. 

The  Senate  of  the  IThited  States  must 
decide  irtwtber  ft  is  wlBing  to  acquiesce 
in  a  preaidflDtiLBi  request  which  demeans 
its  own  powers  and  responsibilities,  or 
whether  it  will  stand  Its  groimd  and  say 
no  to  a  President. 

I  know  what  the  poUldcal  environ- 
ment is.  I  know  that  the  acUon  taken  by 
the  President  and  the  request  made  and 
the  action  taJcen  by  the  other  body  have 
occurred  at  a  ttane  In  the  political  en- 
vironment when  people  are  concerned 
about  spendbjg  and  InSatlbn.  I,  too,  am 
concerned,  and  Congress  has  been  con- 
cerned; but  it  is  my  judgment  that  there 
is  a  better  ws^  to  meet  the  problem  than 
the  manner  that  has  been  prescribed.  At 
stake  is  nothing  less  than  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine — the  heart  of  the 
CoDstltutlon. 

We  know  that  a  President  can  appoint 
jUflgee,  and  Presidents  generally  appoint 
judges  Who-  are  somewhat  sympathetic 
to  their  potttlcal  philosophies.  That  is 
understanitefole.  We  know  It  happens. 
Other  Prerfdents  have  done  it,  and  this 
President  has  done  It  and  will  do  It.  We 
have  given  the  President  almost  unlimit- 
ed powers  In  the  field  of  national  secu- 
rity. Congress,  over  the  years,  has  been 
willing  to  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  that  President 
may  be.  Incredible  power  and  authority 
in  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 


Utalted  Statm  and  the  resources  of  tills 
oountry. 

As  I  sair,  the  President  has  ezardsed 
his  power,  as  he  sees  it.  of  impoundment 
of  appropriated  funds.  And  now.  so  help 
me,  strict  constructionists  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body  are  prepared  to 
give  the  President,  whomever  he  may 
be— remember,  tills  is  not  just  PresideDt 
Nlxoo  we  are  talking  about — to  give  a 
Prasident  the  right  to  trim  budgets,  to 
cut  appropriations,  to  exercise  an  Item 
veto,  to  violate  the  very  essence  of  the 
separation  of  powers  as  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution. 

"Oh,"  I  hear  Senators  say.  "It  is  for 
8  months." 

Vow,  look.  How  many  times  have  Sen- 
ators in  this  body  been  told,  that  the 
grant  of  power  we  are  now  extending  ia 
just  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Once  the 
precedent  is  established,  Mr.  President, 
it  will  be  in  the  law  books  permanently. 
I  am  not  going  to  let  that  happen  by  my 
vote.  As  I  have  said,  at  staice  is  nothing 
less  than  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine, the  removed  of  viable  checks  and 
balances  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  and  the  role  of  Con- 
gress as  a  partner  in  governing  this  land. 

It  is  an  Indisputable  fact  today  that 
there  has  been  an  accretion  of  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  executive  branch.  All  of 
us  have  witnessed  this.  Indeed,  many  of 
us  have  participated  in  actions  that  have 
unfortunately  diminished  oiu:  own  au- 
thority. 

TThen  a  President  takes  powers  pre- 
viously unknown  to  him — as  this  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  do  now — he  must  take 
those  powers  from  somewhere.  And  that 
somewhere  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Someone  once  suggested  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Presidents  and 
Congresses  is  like  a  swinging  pendulum — 
that  we  need  not  worry  when  it  moves 
nearer  to  the  Executive  because  some- 
day it  will  retrace  Its  route  in  favor  of 
Congress.  The  problem  with  this  analogy 
is  that  the  balance  of  power  is  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution.  That  great  docimient 
permits  some  power  shifting  back  and 
forth,  but  It  sets  outer  limits  to  control 
the  distance  that  the  pendulimi  may 
move.  And  It  is  these  outer  limits  that 
the  proposed  spending  celling  would 
ignore. 

The  genius  of  om-  sjrslem  of  govern- 
ment is  undone  when  power  is  shifted 
beyond  the  tolerance  allowed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. James  Madison  in  the  Federal- 
ist, No.  47.  wrote: 

The  acciunulatloQ  of  all  powers,  leglaUtlTB, 
axAcutlve.  and  Judlolal  in  the  same  hands, 
whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  whether 
hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective  may 
Justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  erf 
tyranny. 

These  words  written  almost  200  years 
ago  take  on  prophetic  meaning  when  we 
stop  to  consider  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  aslu  the  Congress  to 
allow  him  complete  authority  to  do  what 
he  so  wants  in  the  setting  of  priorities 
and  the  actual  expenditure  of  funds.  Im- 
plied In  this  unprecedented  grant  of  au- 
thority is  nothing  less  than  an  uncon- 
stitutional item  veto  over  congressional 
appropriations. 


For  the  life  d  me,  I  cannot  imaglQe 
Senaton  and  BapraeentAdvea  pennitttatc 
this.  I  have  been  In  thia  body  when  mem,. 
bere  of  the  Anpronrtatlans  Committee 
would  fight  alxaaet  to  ttie  death  for  the 
jurtodletlon  of  that  oommittee.  How 
many  of  us  have  served  on  conference 
committees  with  the  other  body  and  have 
had  prolonged  argimients  over  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  in  an  appropriation  bill  or  a 
tax  bill  because  the  other  body  has  sald.- 

ItiU  U  th*  oonstltattonal  power  of  the 
Houa*  ot  BapreaeatattTM;  all  tax  maasuna 
wUl  b«  Initiated  in  the  Houa*  and,  by  preoe- 
d«ut,  appropriation  meavurea? 

How  many  Members  of  this  body  recaU 
a  few  years  back  when  tiie  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Oommittee  of  this 
body  and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  could  not  even 
agree  on  where  to  meet,  and  for  months 
appropriations  were  held  up,  because  the 
Senate  was  sick  and  tired  of  having  the 
other  body  detornlne  that  every  time 
they  got  together,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  was 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee? 
We  have  had  bitter  arguments  in  this 
body  for  years  over  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  appropriations. 

The  next  thing  we  will  do  is  give  the 
President  the  right  to  adjust  taxes.  He 
practically  hsis  it  already,  by  Executive 
order.  They  decided  that  there  should  be 
sm  accelerated  depreciation  schedule 
which  reduced  the  taxes  of  certain  cor- 
porations by  billions  of  dollars.  Ttiis  is  a 
basic  issue. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  a  liberal  In  poli- 
tics. Here  I  am,  trying  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  strict  construction  con- 
servatives are  trying  to  give  away  the 
power  of  Congress.  The  world  Is  upside 
down.  No  wonder  people  are  conftised. 
No  wonder  they  ask,  "Who  Is  for  what 
and  what  is  for  whom?" 

The  proposition  before  us  Is  unbeliev- 
able. Let  us  get  It  clear.  The  proposition 
before  us  sayc  to  the  President,  "You  can 
cut  anything  you  want  except  the  uncon- 
trolled items,  such  as  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  such  as  certain  benefits  that 
are  prescribed  by  law."  In  fact,  the  bill 
before  us  would  permit  the  President  to 
cancel  out  programs  voted  by  Congress. 
It  would  permit  massive  cuts  in  pro- 
grams voted  by  Congress. 

I  hope  we  will  ponder  well  what  we 
are  about  to  do  or  what  we  are  about  to 
vote  upon. 

I  use  the  term  "unconstitutional" 
about  an  Item  veto  becatise  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  In  article  I, 
section  7,  clause  2,  Indicates  that  there 
is  a  duty  upon  the  part  of  Congress  to 
reconsider  any  bill  returned  by  the  Pres- 
ident along  with  the  precise  objections 
voiced  by  the  Executive.  That  Is  when 
the  President  vetoes  a  bill.  The  final  de- 
cisionmaking power  over  vetoes  rests 
with  the  Congress — ^not  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Yet,  in  this  measure  we  are  permit- 
ting the  President  to  veto  our  actions, 
with  no  recourse.  Hie  language  of  this 
article  in  the  Constitution  indicates  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  make  the  Pres- 
ident's judgment  on  a  bill  the  last  word. 
The  last  word  is  here  in  the  Congress. 
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We  proved  that  the  other  d«7  in  the  rsll- 
road  retirement  bill.  Oongress  proved  It 
not  long  ago  when  we  could  not  over- 
rtde  the  President*  veto  on  Health,  Bdu- 
eatlon.  and  Welfare  appropriations,  but 
the  last  word  was  here. 

The  only  exception  to  this  principle 
Is  the  pocket  veto,  and  the  Constltatton 
Itself  makes  this  exception. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylridt 

Mr.  HUMPHRE?.  I  ylrtd. 

Mr.  SYMINCFTON.  Let  me  commend 
and  oongrattdate  the  Senator  upon  the 
logic  of  his  reasoning  with  respect  to 
this  all-important  matter. 

Not  many  wedLs  ago,  a  new  weapons 
system  came  up  for  dlscosston  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
a  subcommittee  was  assigned  to  look  it 
over.  The  subcOTomlttee  reported  to  the 
fall  committee  unanimously — those  who 
were  there — ^that  this  weapons  system, 
based  on  its  examination,  was  not  neces- 
sary. When  the  matter  went  to  the  fuD 
committee,  however,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  administration  lobbying;  and 
although  the  reicommendfttlon  of  the  sub- 
committee had  been  made  unanimously, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  full  committee 
even  though  the  latter  had  looked  Into 
the  subject  only  casually.  When  the  sub- 
ject came  to  the  floor,  the  pressures  be- 
came even  greater,  and  it  all  passed  by  a 
substantial  majority. 

Another  case,  which  the  Senator  Is 
fully  aware  of,  is  when  this  administra- 
tion—the President — vetoed  an  educa- 
tion bill  that  would  have  helped  with 
one  of  our  greatest  needs.  In  favor  of 
problems  that  seem  so  Important  in  other 
countries,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  this 
administration.  The  measure  was  vetoed, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  and  the  Stenate  passed  the  bill 
over  the  veto. 

As  I  imderstand  It,  listening  to  the 
Senator  and  his  very  able  presentation 
of  this  problem,  if  the  President  decided 
to  do  so,  he  could  take  all  the  money  out 
of  any  education  bill  and  leave  in  the 
other  matters  where  the  Congress  had 
worked  partially  against  his  wfll.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  in  terms  of  the  bUl  that 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  That  is  Its 
weakness.  I  hope  and  pray  that  no  Presi- 
dent wotfld  do  it;  but  Z  simply  say  that 
within  the  structure  and  the  f  rameworit 
of  the  measure  before  us,  the  President 
would  have  that  power. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Some  15  years  ago, 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our  tone, 
Dean  Acheson,  wrote  a  boo);  In  which  be 
said  the  greatest  single  change  in  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  in  this 
century  was  the  further  delegation  of  the 
authority  of  the  legislative  branch  to  the 
executive  branch.  And  that  was  before 
recent  administrations.  He  would  really 
be  shocked  if  he  knew  what  we  were  oon- 
sidering  delegating  this  afternoon,  would 
he  not? 

\Dr.  HUMPHREY.  He  surely  would. 

Mt.  SYMJNCTTON.  If  the  Preetdmt  is 
aUowed  to  obtam  the  last  greet  opportu- 
nity, the  right  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
have  any  Influenoe  on  poUcy-~which  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  gave  him  this  right 


to  an  Hem  veto— would  there  be  any  nti 
neoeastty  for  CongressT  Could  we  not  stay 
hooe  aad  faxre  ottr  checks  sent  tbare, 
kuuwLug  tbst  whaterer  our  dedalpna, 
thor  could  be  dumged  by  tlw  executive 
toanch? 

B«r.  HUMPHREY.  W«l,  ft»r  the  pur- 
pose of  dramatic  emphasis,  I  think  the 
Seoator*  statement  is  correct.  We  seem 
to  have  become  aa  unlordly  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  bad  enough  Just  to  be  the 
other,  without  the  xmlordly. 

Mr.  snUNaTON.  WhM*  would  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate  be  if  we  arbitrarily 
abrogated  oor  right  to  ccntrol  the  ap- 
proprtatlons  made  by  Congrees? 

Mr.  HUMFBREY.  Congrees  does  so  be- 
cause of  the  fmny  over  what  is  called 
spending;  and  thai  we  will  have  abro- 
gated any  right  tbat  we  have  to  be  called 
public  servants. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tliank  my  elo(|uent  and  persuasive  col- 
league for  his  able  explanation  of  this 
matter  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BdlLLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  asked  me  earUer  if  I  would  first 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SPCma.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mlnneeota  for  his  presentation  this  af  ter- 
noon.  Ishould  like  to  ooaunend  the  Sena- 
tor. We  have  been  down  this  road  before. 
TbiB  year,  in  March,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth>  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  a  celling  on  spending. 

I  was  suooeaaf  ul  at  that  time  in  amend- 
ing his  piopoaal  to  provide  that  every- 
thing over  the  limitation  had  to  be  re- 
ferred ba^  to  Congress. 

In  the  debate  thus  far.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  la  not  an  item  veto,  that 
it  shOHld  be  regarded  as  an  impound- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Virginia  believes 
that  impoimdmenta  are  Just  as  imcon- 
sUttttional  aa  item  vetoee.  lite  very 
learned  Senator  from  North  CMoUna 
(Mr.  Eavnr)  Itas  for  yean  maintained 
this  position.  He  has  conducted  very 
thorough  hearings  and  has  demonstrated 
very  forcefully,  la  my  Judgment,  that  the 
process  of  Impoundment  that  has  taken 
place  in  past  ycArs  by  Presldenta  of  the 
past  two  Rdmlnlstmtions  have  resulted 
in  circumventing  the  oonstltutional  In- 
tent, inaofftr  as  api>roprl&tion8  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  a  spend- 
ing ceiling  for  fiscal  1973,  I  am  opposed 
to  granting  the  President — any  President 
of  any  political  party — authority  to  make 
spending  reductions  wherever  he  may  see 
fit  without  consulting  with  the  Congress. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
granted  the  appropriations  power  to  Con- 
gress. They  specifically  denied  the  Presi- 
dent an  item  veto  over  appropriations. 
Yet,  Congress  is  now  about  to  turn 
around  and  give  the  Prerident  what 
amounts  to  an  item  veto. 

I  believe  this  is  constitutloniOly  im- 
sound.  I  believe  it  is  hlstoriaUIy  imsound. 
Purtiiermore,  I  believe  it  is  an  abdica- 
tion of  congressional  responsibility  to 
take  this  action.  At  a  time  when  the 
American  people  have  many  questions 
about  their  Oovemment  and  at>out  what 
their  Representatives  are  doing.  I  be- 


lieve we  in  Congress  should  face  the  mat- 
ter of  making  appropiratlons  reductions 
and  do  it  now. 

last  March  I  supported  a  spending 
celling  for  this  fiscal  year  and  I  offered 
my  own  prc^xieal  for  carrying  out  reduc- 
tions which  exceed  a  spend^iic  ceUing 
limit.  I  contizuie  to  believe  we  should 
have  a  spending  oeillnc.  But  t^ere  should 
be  some  provision  to  Insure  that  Con- 
grees has  a  voice  in  determining  where 
reductions  should  be  made. 

I  helleve  it  would  be  a  complete  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  for  Representatives 
to  appropriate  money,  to  suggest  to  the 
people  they  represent  that  they  have  ap- 
proved Bpentiing  with  their  needs  in  mind. 
and  then  to  turn  the  matter  of  making 
reductions  over  to  the  President. 

It  might  appear  politically  wise  to 
take  such  a  course — and  It  might  help 
shift  the  blame  for  reductions  to  the 
President,  but  It  also  means  that  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  set  priorities  or  to 
stand  up  for  those  programs  It  believes 
in. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  some  very  per- 
sonal Interests  in  seeing  that  Congrese 
has  a  voice  in  determining  where  any 
cuts  are  made.  If  it  does  not,  I  see  them 
being  made  in  impact  aid,  in  hospital 
construction,  and  in  several  similar  pro- 
grams which  I  believe  Virginians  want 
and  need. 

In  each  of  the  past  6  years,  under 
Presidents  of  two  different  partlee,  I  hAvt 
fought  for  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  impact  aid  program.  And,  it  seems  to 
me  pennywise  and  pound-foolish  to  turn 
over  to  the  executive  branch  the  author- 
ity to  reduce  programs  when  I  am  &»  and 
44/100  percentcertaln  that  my priorttlee 
are  not  all  the  same  as  theirs  and  that 
the  Impact  program  win  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  reductions. 

Congress  knows  how  to  make  reduc- 
tions. It  has,  according  to  one  of  the 
Senate's  leading  budcet  authorities,  re- 
duced the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1»73 
by  $4.4  billion.  Certainly  if  it  can  make 
reductions  in  someone  else's  proposals. 
It  can  make  them  in  Its  own. 

Consequently,  I  am  supporting  the 
spending  ceDlng  a«  well  as  appropriate 
legislation  to  permit  Congress  to  have  a 
voice  in  determining  where  reduction 
in  spending  will  be  made. 

So  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  if  he  agrees  with  me  that 
whether  we  call  it  an  Item  veto  or  an 
Impotmdment,  it  Is  stiB  unconstitutional, 
in  that  it  thwarts  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  (Congress  has  the  power  of 
the  purse  to  make  approprtattons  and 
the  choice  of  priorities  after  the  appro- 
priations are  made  should  not  rest  with 
the  executive  branch  alone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  apree 
more  with  the  Senator.  I  want  to  issue  a 
warning  that  unless  Congrees  puts  a  stop 
to  the  constant  demands  of  tlie  execu- 
tive branch— not  Just  the  President,  but 
department  heads,  as  well-^t  makes  us 
look  like  we  are  us^ees  around  here.  Un- 
less we  put  astop  to  this,  for  all  pracUoal 
purposes  we  have  forfeited  our  right  to 
be  called  public  servants. 

Tliftre  are  Senators  who  know  that 
departOMnt  heads,  who  are  appointed  in 
the  name  of  the  President  disregard  the 
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>aw8  that  we  pass  and  reluse  to  takje 
£Uon  upon  policies  that  ait  adopted 
ly  this  Congress  or  any  other  Congress. 
Listen:  The  Ume  has  come  to  blow  the 
histle.  The  time  has  come  lor  us  to  say: 
No  more." 
Amendments  are  going  to  be  offered 
Jhat  will  see  to  It  that  we  do  not  go  on 
i  wild  spending  spree,  which  I  think  we 
:an  prove  we  have  not  done.  But  to  per- 
mit a  spending  celling,  with  the  Presl- 
lent  to  have  the  right  ol  item  veto  or 
impoxmdment.  call  It  what  you  want,  Is 
to  break  down  the  separation  of  powers, 
to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  erode  any  effectiveness  or 
prestige  or  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. We  csmnot  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  show  you. 
When  the  President  can  veto  a  part  of 
a  bill,  he  emerges  from  the  political 
mainstream  and  seeks  a  power  given  to 
no  other  person  in  Government.  He  seeks 
to  avoid  political  give  and  take  and  to  in- 
voke some  superior  authority.  Such  au- 
thority is  clearly  not  within  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  public  accountability. 

An  item  veto  gives  the  executive 
branch  an  immnnsp  political  club  to  use 
for  virtually  any  purpose  so  desired.  The 
Executive  can  avoid  the  pressures  of 
publicly  having  to  annovmce  whether  or 
aot  he  Is  going  to  take  certain  actions. 
The  Executive  can  say  to  the  benefici- 
aries of  any  Federal  expenditures — such 
as  our  States  and  local  govemmenta — 
that  they  had  better  cooperate  and  do 
what  the  Federal  Qovemment  wants 
them  to  do  or  there  may  have  to  be  cut- 
badLs  in  some  of  their  grants.  It  U  a 
aegative  power.  It  is  a  disruptive  power. 
And  as  Daniel  Webster  said: 

The  sep«r»tioc  of  tb«  cUpartinMita  (of 
govemment)  ao  tar  as  practicable,  and  the 
preservation  of  clear  Hues  between  tbem  Is 
the  fundamental  Idea  In  the  cn^tlon  of  all 
of  our  oonatttutioxxB,  and  doubtless  the  con- 
tinuance of  reffulatad  liberty  depends  on 
maintaining  U>«M  boundarlM. 

I  want  SenatoTB  to  think  about  what 
the  President  can  do  under  this  bill. 
Some  Senators  have  worked  for  10  years 
to  get  a  needed  program  In  their  States. 
They  may  have  had  to  fight  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  as  has  been  my  ex- 
perience in  these  projects.  Finally  a  Sen- 
ator has  been  able  to  convince  his  col- 
leagues and  those  of  the  other  body  that 
this  particular  program  ought  to  be  un- 
dertaken. But  there  are  these  faceless, 
nameless  people  in  the  bureaucracy  of 


the  Oovemment  who  pass  up  papers  to 
the  President  and  say,  "Mr.  President, 
this.  Is  one  project  your  predecessor  did 
not  like  2  years  ago.  Another  President 
did  hot  like  it  8  years  ago,  so  this  is  one 
you  will  want  to  delete." 

I  want  to  warn  my  oollea«ues,  some 
ScnAton  have  been  interested  in  rivers, 
harbors,  and  canals.  Some  Senators  have 
been  Interested  in  highways  and  other 
programs  In  their  States. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  greatest  po- 
Utloal  whip  and  chib  that  any  man  ever 
had.  He  will  bring  us  to  heel.  He  will  tell 
us  what  we  are  going  to  do.  He  will  say 
what  our  program  is  abo<ut,  as  did  Mc- 
Namara's  goat,  "Unless  you  line  up." 

I  am  about  to  line  up  to  President 
Nixon  or  President  MoGovem  or  Presi- 
dent Anybody.  I  think  the  Senate  had 
better  stand  up,  instead  of  lining  up. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  Just  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  who  has  been  appropriating  too 
much  money.  That  is  not  the  question 
in  this  bill.  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Congress  hfis  been  a  lot  more 
frugal  than  the  administration  has  been. 
As  I  said  here  this  morning,  they 
ought  to  stop  these  department  heads 
from  coming  up  here  and  lobbying  for 
reclaimers  every  time  we  cut  their  funds. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  who  Is  going  to 
spend  the  money.  It  Is  a  question  of 
whose  program  are  we  going  to  have? 

Mr.  HUMPHRBY.  Hie  Senator  is 
right  on  target. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  nothing  sac- 
rasKnct  when  the  President  sends  up  a 
budget  estimate  for  his  program.  We 
can  cut  it  or  add  on.  But  they  do  not  like 
that.  They  want  the  power  to  cut  out 
the  programs  that  we  want  and  put  in 
the  programs  that  they  want — and  they 
win  do  It  every  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right  on. 

(Applause  In  the  galleries.) 
iSr.  PASTORE.  What  happened  was 
that  we  cut  the  defense  bill  by  more 
than  18  bUllon.  But  we  were  told  we  had 
to  add  funds  for  the  Navy;  we  had  to  add 
for  the  Aixny;  and  we  had  to  add  for  the 
Air  Force;  and  everybody  in  every  ofBce 
in  the  Capital  was  trying  to  put  back  the 
money. 


Mr.  President,  we  took  the  $5  billioa 
out  of  the  military  budget,  but  we  are 
putttnc  it  In  where  it  KOlng  to  do  our 
people  some  good:  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly, more  social  security  for  our  elderly; 
more  health  care  for  our  people  and 
more  housing  for  our  poor.  That  is  what 
we  are  talldng  about  £knd  that  is  what 
Congress  is  doing.  But  all  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  do  is  send  it  to  Vietnam. 
They  have  got  a  bus  running  every  hour 
on  the  hoiur  with  American  dollars.  Into 
whose  pockets  Is  it  going?  I  read  in  the 
newqiaper  that  Ky  was  leading  a  life  of 
leisure,  a  plusb  life.  With  whose  money? 
When  he  was  in  Paris,  his  wife  was  the 
best  dressed  woman  in  all  France.  Where 
did  they  get  the  money? 

This  is  what  this  is  all  about.  We  want 
the  privilege  to  speak  for  the  people, 
because  we  are  elected  by  the  people.  We 
are  saying.  "Yes,  maybe  you  ought  to 
spend  $250  WVf^^  a  year  or  more,  but  you 
are  not  the  one  to  say  where  it  ought 
to  go." 

We  should  not  have  to  abrogate  our 
powers.  That  Is  what  this  is  all  about. 
Tliey  would  make  us  think  that  unless  we 
pass  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  get  a  tax 
increase.  That  is  the  greatest  political 
hoax  in  1972. 

They  are  trying  to  frighten  the  Amer- 
ican people  Into  believing  that  if  they  do 
not  vote  for  this,  they  are  voting  for  a 
tax  increase.  I  say  that  is  just  plain 
baloney. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
whether  he  favors  a  limit  on  spending. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  wiU  favor  a 
limit  on  spending.  But  I  want  to  do  it 
here.  And  I  wiU  not  let  the  President  of 
the  United  States  pick  and  choose  what 
program  it  wiU  be.  And  I  say  that  every 
time  we  vote,  we  put  a  limit  on  spend- 
ing. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  enough  sense 
when  we  get  elected  to  the  Congress,  to 
maike  these  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  tabulation 
here,  and  I  will  ask  imantmous  consent 
that  the  tabulation  be  printed  in  the 
Rscov). 

Ttiere  being  no  ohJecUan,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoxD,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prertdent,  this 
shows  that  every  j^ar  since  1946  the  Cmi- 
gress  reduced  appropriations  below  the 
President's  request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  only  this 
morning  we  adopted  a  conference  report 
on  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce.  And  it 
was  $23  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate. What  did  we  do?  We  put  the  m<Miey 
where  it  had  to  go.  And  we  took  it  away 
from  those  projects  which  we  disap- 
proved. 

I  say  this  is  a  two-way  street.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants  to 
sit  down  with  Congress  and  decide  what 
we  should  do,  I  say  that  I  am  all  for 
that.  However,  as  to  this  Idea  that  we 
pass  a  law  and  he  select  his  programs 
and  freezes  ours,  I  say  shame  on  the 
President  and  shame  on  us  if  we  allow 
him  to  do  that. 

I  say  that  there  Is  no  use  for  us  to 
come  here  to  Washington  and  collect 
$42,500  a  year,  because  we  would  not  be 
earning  a  dime  of  it  if  we  were  to  give 
up  and  lose  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  hi  his  inlTnltahle  fashion 
has  once  again  pointed  out  the  basic  is- 
sue. It  is  whether  the  Ccdgrees  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  have  something 
to  say  and  some  right  to  make  decisieiu 
on  the  programs  we  believe  we  ought  to 


have  and  how  they  are  to  be  funded,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  turn  that  over, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  Presldcat  of  the 
United  States  witii  no  opportunity  on  our 
part  to  have  any  kind  of  decision. 

I  think  we  cannot  do  that  We  cannot 
do  it.  and  let  me  Just  say  for  a  moment 
that  If  we  pass  this  particular  measure, 
it  will  haunt  us  Just  like  the  Mideast 
resolution  haunted  us  and  Just  like  the 
OuU  of  Tonkin  resolution  haunted  us. 
This  is  a  domestic  Qulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. It  would  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  dA  what- 
ever he  thinks  he  oug^t  to  do  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  I  b^eve  that 
all  Presidents  have  the  interest  of  this 
country  at  heart.  I  brtleve  that  Preeident 
Nixon  has  the  Interests  of  this  country 
at  heart.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  him 
Io<A  like  some  sort  of  an  evil  spirit. 

I  say  that  as  elected  representatives, 
we  know  as  much  about  this  country  and 
maybe  more  than  any  one  man.  And  I 
know  that  we  know  more  about  it  than 
s^ne  appointed  ofBcials  who  do  not  have 
to  see  the  pec^le.  I  travel  this  country. 
I  have  to  live  or  die  by  elections.  I  have 
to  know  what  the  people  axe  thinking. 

I  mdght  say  that  some  of  the  people 
in  the  bureaucracy  tend  to  say  that  they 
h»ve  a  passion  for  anonymity.  I  say  that 
Is  a  contradiction.  How  can  one  be  pas- 
sionate and  be  anonjrmous?  Tbey  have 
tbelr  luejudices.  And  we  have  our  ideas, 
and  I  suppose  we  have  our  prejudlees. 


However,  the  ultimate  decision  is  on  us, 
in  this  body. 

If  we  do  not  do  our  Jobs  to  satisfy  the 
people,  we  are  out.  We  have  no  tento'e. 
We  have  no  civil  service.  We  are  either 
going  to  produce  to  satisfy  what  this 
Nation  wants  and  needs  or  we  will  lose. 
That  is  what  tiectioos  are  aU  about. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yiddt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  a 
question  with  a  view  to  possibly  clearing 
up  what  I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to 
say,  but  what  I  feel  might  be  misxmder- 
stood. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  Jfflssouri  to  say  that  the  President 
vetoed  the  edacaticci  appropriations  bill 
and  that  his  veto  had  been  overwhelm- 
ingly overridden,  because.  If  I  understood 
that  correctly,  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
did  iwt  intend  to  ns  that. 

I  think  that  the  bill  he  was  referring 
to  was  the  appropriations  biU  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Ednciktlon.  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
veto  of  that  measure  was  not  overridden. 
As  a  result,  the  committee  repoirt  came 
before  the  Senate  Just  last  week.  And  I 
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am  not  sure  it  waa  overwhelmingly 
adoptod.  I  Icnow  tliat  I  voted  for  It 

I  thooBbt  that  unless  the  Senator  from 
ICUaonrl  was  speaking  of  another  meas- 
ure, that  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  because 
I  know  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a  mis- 
take. 

Ux.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  ttiat  it  was  a  bUI  first  vetoed,  then 
passed  m  both  Houses  over  the  veto. 

If   I  am   wrong,   I   will   cocreet  the 

RSCORD. 

ytx.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  we  Just 
passed  the  second  go  round  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  conference  committee  tried  very 
hard  to  come  up  with  something  they 
thought  woiUd  be  acceptable  to  the 
President.  We  did  adopt  it  in  the  Sei- 
ate  on  a  very  substantial  vote.  That  was 
the  new  conference  report  on  a  new  ap- 
propriation bin.  It  was  not  a  vote  to 
override^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  Senator  has  re- 
freshed my  memory,  m  August  1970,  the 
Congress  did  override  a  Presidential  veto 
on  a  health  and  education  appropriation. 
I  was  running  for  office  at  the  time.  I 
know  that  my  opponent  was  quick  to  get 
back  home  and  tell  the  people  about  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  talk- 
ing about  a  1070  bill  rather  than  a  1972 
bill. 

Mr.  SYMZNOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  \hm  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

M^.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  this  contribution  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  In  any  case,  what 
I  was  trying  to  get  at,  if  I  may  say  to 
my  able  friend  from  Iowa,  was  the  at- 
titude of  almost  contempt  that  has  de- 
veloped among  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  give  one  illustration.  Not  too 
long  ago  perhaps  the  riohaet  man  to 
come  into  Oovemment  in  a  long  time 
was  confirmed  for  a  Oovenunent  ap- 
pointment. Some  felt  that  because  he 
had  so  much  money  he  should  not  be 
confirmed  for  the  Job  in  question  which 
tied  into  his  business.  I  did  not.  and 
worked  for  his  confirmation.  He  imme- 
diately was  considered  an  authorl^  in 
the  field.  I  mention  this  because  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  referred  to 
knowledge.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  been  in  this  Oovemment  for  25 
years,  and  I  believe  he  knows  at  least 
as  much  about  it  as  some  of  these  peo- 
ple who  grace  us  by  coming  Into  Oovem- 
ment for  a  few  months  from  private 
busmeea. 

Mr.  President,  after  leaving  Oovem- 
ment, this  gentleman  was  given  an 
award.  He  was  always  hancUed  with  re- 
spect when  he  came  bcCore  committees 
where  I  heard  his  testtmany. 

After  leaving  Oovemment.  he  was 
given  an  award  for  his  public  serrioe.  I 
beard  later  aa  about  the  talk  he  had 
made  after  going  back  to  private  busl- 
neas,  a  pleasure  obviously  much  more 


satisfying  to  him  than  working  for  his 
Oavemment. 

I  had  heard  that  in  his  talk  he  said, 
"I  tried  to  be  polite  before  those  con- 
gressional committees  when  I  really 
wanted  to  say.  'Why  don't  you  keep  your 
cotton  picking  hands  out  of  our  busi- 
ness?'" 

How  could  a  man  who  had  been  treated 
with  respect  and  consideration  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  make  any  such 
statement? 

They  said  he  had  a  printed  speech,  so 
I  wrote  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  it.  He 
sent  me  a  copy,  and  the  quotation  Just 
given  was  in  that  speech.  In  other  words, 
when  he  left  the  Oovemment,  he  told  us 
specifically  what  he  thought  of  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  w  w^  as  the  Slenator  from 
Minnesota  for  their  logic  before  the  Con- 
gress this  afternoon  in  presenting  what 
could  be  the  most  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  the  27  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Oovemment. 

It  Is  about  time  the  legislative  com- 
ponent of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  Oovemment  which  under  our 
Constitution  has  three  branches,  did 
something  to  halt,  and  hopefully  reverse 
this  steady  denigration  of  its  authority 
in  its  relationship  with  the  other  two 
branches  of  our  Oovemment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  remarks.  I  have 
held  the  floor  much  longer  than  I  antici- 
pated. I  see  my  friend  from  Utah,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  know  he  wants  to  get  on  with 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  Indulge  me  for  one  more  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well.  I  am  generous. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  Chamber? 

The  PRKHmiNG  OFFICER.  And  also 
in  the  galleries.  We  have  to  respect  the 
Senate  rules  and  we  cannot  tolerate  any 
outbursts. 

Mr.  MILLER.  ISi.  President,  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  make  the 
comment  about  Congress  cutting  s<»ne 
appropriation  requests.  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  point  out  some- 
thing that  he  is  very  much  aware  of, 
and  that  Is  that  appropriations  are  only 
part  of  the  picture,  and  that  is  what 
really  counts.  What  the  people  are  con- 
cerned about  Is  the  spending. 

I  regret  to  say  the  spending  which 
ccones  along  under  both  appropriated 
and  uzu^proprlated  items  is  numing 
about  $9  billion  in  excess  of  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  budget  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  that  which  has  caused  this 
message  to  come  before  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  imderstand 
that  argument.  I  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  where  a  member  of  the  President's 
administration  attempted  to  answer  my 
letter — and  I  repeat  "attempted  to  an- 
swer my  letter." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  in  Just  a  moment,  but 
first  I  wish  to  finish  this  thought. 


One  of  the  major  increases  in  apend- 
Ing  was  in  the  social  security  20-percent 
increase,  all  funded  by  increased  taxes. 
That  is  not  Inflationary.  We  have  been 
tdd  for  years,  from  Boon.  I.  economics 
course  No.  1,  that  if  you  appropriate  it 
over  hen  and  take  It  in  oiver  there  and 
it  bAlanoee  oat,  it  is  not  Inflationary. 

If  anyone  wiahea  to  talk  about  budget 
Increaseu,  the  ProsldaDt  came  In  with  re- 
quests over  hla  budget  and  asked  for  $4,4 
billion  for  the  military,  $2J  blUlon  for 
bombs  in  Vietnam.  $3.3  bllllan  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  $2  billion  for  dis- 
aster relief  from  the  devastation  caused 
by  Hurricane  Agnes  and  other  natural 
disasters.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  all 
those  disasters,  but  Is  It  not  intwesting 
that  whenever  we  tamper  with  the  budg- 
et it  is  dangerously  inflationary,  and 
when  the  President  and  his  aides  and 
members  of  the  bureaucracy  fool  with 
the  budget  it  is  statesmanship? 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  secret  docu- 
ments on  this  floor.  There  was  a  great 
uproar  here  about  the  Pentagon  papers. 
Well.  I  want  to  say  that  the  most  secret 
document  this  Oovemment  has  is  the 
budget.  It  comes  down  in  a  leather  bind- 
ing with  steel  straps,  and  with  sealing 
wax  on  it.  Nobody  knows  what  is  in  it 
before  it  arrives,  no  xaayax,  no  OoYemor, 
no  legislator,  no  business  leader  knows 
what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  v^o  pre- 
pares it?  People  Inside  the  plpdlnes  of 
Government,  rteople  reaching  out  to  state 
what  the  Government  needs  over  In  the 
Executive  office.  Well.  I  have  been  over 
there.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  believe 
Members  of  Congress  know  more  about 
what  should  be  in  that  budget  than  the 
executive  branch,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
It  is  because  you  have  to  go  home  all  the 
time  and  face  the  electorate.  I  do  not 
think  you  become  a  more  honest  man 
when  you  become  a  member  of  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Management  or  that 
you  become  more  intelligent  when  you 
get  into  the  executive  branch. 

Some  people  had  serious  doubt  about 
me  when  I  got  into  the  executive  branch, 
and  according  to  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  it  did  not  increase  my  intelli- 
gence or  my  ability.  But  if  I  am  not  too 
late  I  wo\ild  like  to  reclaim  some  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  certain  charges  have  been  made 
that  should  be  answered.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  fiscal 
Tonkin  resolution.  All  we  are  doing  is 
giving  certain  authority  for  an  8-month 
period,  and  that  is  all. 

It  takes  no  action  whatever  on  the  part 
of  Congress  after  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1973. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  further- 
more, we  do  not  control  spending  today, 
and  to  pretend  Congress  has  taken  on 
this  responsibility  is  contrary  to  fact. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  brief  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Meaiis  Committee,  perhaps  our 
greatest  fiscal  expert.  He  said: 

Let  MB  not  talk  aboirt  tbe  fact  tbat  we 
haf*  control  ov«r  spending.  We  do  not  have 
control  of  spending  In  tbe  present  situation. 
We  bave  oontrol  of  bow  mucb  we  will  put 
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mto  lb*  piprtin*  Xo»  ttttun  npmAing:  jm, 
«M0  bUllon  in  tbe  ptiiellTie 

I  sbaU  never  forge*  a  oonvenaUoa  I  bad  In 
the  Wbiu  HOTue  wltte  a  tonMf  Prertdent  ooa 
time.  I  told  blm  tbat  U  be  laada  a  vbooib. 
jaMMlatlon  to  Congreaa  be  was  tbeei  con. 
■Mt»l"t  making,  tbat  In  my  opIniMi.  bountole 
u  it  miabt  be.  tbe  Oaogxaee  wooM  xm- 
doubtedly  drteat  bu  requeet  tor  addmoo^ 
aatborlty  to  spend  in  tbe  field  at  tovelgn 
ija.  He  said — 

AU  rlgbt.  let  tbe  Congress  do  it;  I  bave 
got  117  bllUon  in  tbe  p^MUne  tbat  I  oaa 
loend. 

Now,  tbU  la  tbe  wsy  we  operate  thla  Oev- 
tnuoent.  Tbl»  la  tbe  way  w«  operate. 

I  agree  Congress  should  assume  this 
responsibility.  One  of  tbe  bsneAts  of  the 
Finance  bill  is  that  it  provides  for  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  give  us  ways  and 
means  to  oontrol  the  budget.  It  is  high 
time  we  decide  how  vaash  In  total  we 
want  to  spend  and  then  see  how  to  fit  the 
prioritiee  in  the  overall  spending. 

But  in  my  opinion  we  have  not  dis- 
charged this  responsibility.  We  have  a 
critical  sltuatian  today  and  the  only 
way  to  budget  it  in  the  next  8  months 
period  is  to  give  the  authority  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  tbe  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  he  knows  that  I  rec- 
ognize the  integrllT  and  tbe  decency  at 
his  argiunent,  but  I  want  to  say  most  re- 
q)ectfully  that  the  so-caDed  pipeline  idea 
does  not  influence  my  decision  on  this 
matter. 

One  thing  the  executive  branch  is 
good  at  Is  getting  moneys  into  the  pipe- 
line. They  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
for  that.  I  have  been  engaged  in  debates 
here  in  conneetKm  with  the  pipeline. 
What  happened?  What  happened  In  the 
foreign  aid  pipeline?  Pump  it  up.  What 
happened  in  the  military  pipeline?  Yon 
have  enough  in  that  to  circumnavigate 
the  world,  but  pump  it  up  another  $600 
million. 

We  have  the  right  to  make  our  deci- 
sions. That  is  my  point.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  look  on  this  aa  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary pieces  of  legislation 

The  Senator  frooi  Arkansas  who  Just 
left  the  Chamber  said  in  1967 : 

Tbe  Executive  baa  acquired  virtual  suprwn- 
acy  over  tbe  m^Mng  as  wM  aa  tbe  conduct 
of  tbe  foreign  relations  of  tbe  United  States. 

Next  year.  I  do  not  want  any  Member 
of  Congress  to  stand  on  the  floor  of 
either  body  and  state  the  President  now 
has  virtual  supremacy  over  tbe  making 
of  domestic  policy. 

How  many  of  us  could  find  time  on 
televlsl(Hi:  how  many  of  us  oouM  ge*  a 
chance  to  get  up  and  explain  our  point 
of  view?  We  might  get  3  minutes  on  the 
'I>3day  Show  smd  9  minutes  an  the  To- 
nifiht  Show  Just  before  It  goes  off  the  air. 
But  when  the  President,  whoever  be  Is. 
wants  to  put  his  ideas  across  to  tbe  peo- 
ple, the  eagle  has  Ita  wings  up.  and  tbe 
whole  Natkn  is  called  to  attsotlosL  But 
what  do  you  bear  about  CongraM?  Weare 
wasteful,  speadtbrlf ts,  and  IrreeponaiUe. 

We  have  been  a  bit  Irrespaaisnda  «t 
times.  We  have  gtren  to  tbe  President. 
whomever  he  may  be.  more  authority 
than  he  needs  over  our  money. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  25  yean 
Congress  has  cut  tbe  PresktmVs  budg- 


43tt  budget  gimmlekry  can 

dlvnlo  tfa«tilMl> 

■or  r— — r»«.  In  fiscal  19T0,  Oongreas 
onk  $9a=  HlttoB  fron  the  Prasldsnt's 
bndfig.  fti  Ihoul  1971.  it  cut  $S  toUllon. 
In  fiHUl  1013  OoBgiieas  cm  tS.T  tamian. 
TbiM  year  tbe  toM  expoetod  cats  in  tbe 
Praaldsiik's  tnidgek  are  expeotad  to  bo  $6 
MUkn. 

But  somebody  Is  woiDg  to  say.  "Oh.  bat 
you  bate  social  security."  Aa  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  "But  you  raise  taxes  for 
social  seemlty."  We  are  talking  about 
{^iproprlatad  fuiuls  for  tbe  Oovenunent. 
where  we  bave  other  spending  authority 
and  ^rtiare  we  raise  taxes  for  it.  B  cannot 
be  oalled  Inflattamry . 

So  we  come  rlgbt  down  to  it:  Ttte  Con- 
gress is  not  tbe  big  spendo-.  We  are  not 
tbe  wastrels.  Who  presented  the  unbal- 
aoced  budget  to  this  Congress?  Who 
came  out  with  ttals  brand  new  way  to 
make  sin  look  like  decent  living  called 
the  "full  employment  budget"?  It  was 
this  administration. 

Per  years  I  was  here  as  a  Democrat  be- 
ing told  tbat  deficit  financing  was  a 
mor^  evil.  It  was  evil,  degrading.  It  was 
ugly.  And  all  at  once  I  found  out  that  it 
resOly  was  not,  that  you  oouki  have  all 
ttasae  big  budget  ikflcits.  and  all  you 
needed  to  do  was  cbange  tbe  labels  and 
oaU  it  "full  etrndoymcDt  budget."  Now 
we  have  had  a  full  employment  budget, 
but  we  have  not  had  full  employment. 

Now  the  President  has  gotten  into  a 
fiscal  Jam.  We  have  tiled  to  help  him  get 
out  a  imie  fait.  We  have  cut  tbe  budget  a 
Uttle  bit.  I  was  away  for  a  couple  cA  years 
while  yon  wMe  doing  some  good  budget 
cutting. 

Ttto  President  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  said  there  would  be  no  tax  increase, 
and  then  one  of  those  peo(>le  who  has  a 
passion  for  anonymity  said,  "Mr.  Prasi- 
dent,  in  caae  you  get  eleoted,  you  ntay 
have  to  ask  for  a  tax  inc«pase." 

Why?  There  are  good  reasofis  why.  Be 
cause  ttals  admimstration  has  been  add- 
ing $9  faiuion  more  for  welfare  and  $2.1 
USion  more  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation. It  has  interest  rates  up  so  high 
that  tbe  interest  on  tbe  public  debt  has 
became  the  third  largest  item  in  size. 
First  is  defense,  then  Health.  Bdueatlon. 
and  Wdfare.  and  then  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  I  can  remember  the  good  old 
days  when  the  Oovemment  could  borrow 
money  for  2  or  3  percent. 

Be  tbat  as  it  may.  tbe  President  has 
decided  he  is  in  a  fiscal  Jam.  so  be  is  not 
going  to  take  ttie  blame  for  It.  He  does 
not  take  the  Wame  for  anything,  from 
the  Watergate  to  the  Congreas.  So  what 
does  he  do?  He  says  it  is  our  fault.  It  is 
the  Congress'  fault,  even  that  of  his  own 
Members^  He  did  not  exclude  the  poesi- 
blllty  that  his  Republican  coUeaguee 
were  guilty  of  this  sin  of  eocpendituree  and 
spending  and  waste,  when  the  trath  is 
that  we  are  in  this  jam  today,  because 
revenues  are  down.  We  are  in  this  Jam 
today,  because  there  has  been  receaskm. 
And  every  man  hi  this  body,  every  Mem- 
ber, eyery  Senator,  every  peraon  in  tbe 
Congress  knows  that  a  1-percent  inoreaee 
tQ  unemployment  ooats  ^  bilUon  in  lost 
gross  national  tvtxluct.  For  every  per- 
cent of  unemployment,  a  million  people 
are  out  of  work  and  produotlMi.  Inflation 
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Mr.  PrsaMBBt.  we  are  paying  tbe  prtoe 
for  eeooooaicreeesston.  We.  tbe  Congress, 
are  oofe  goUty  of  waating  and  spending 
and  eatiwgsnre  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
thia  Congress  in  many  Instances  has 
been  mighty  frugaL 

I  am  going  to  be  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment that  will  permit  us  to  have  a  spend- 
ing celling,  but  it  win  be  by  the  dhrec- 
tion  of  Congress,  and  it  wiU  not  permit 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States  to 
pick  and  oboose  every  program  that  he 
wants  to  pick  and  choose. 

I  am  going  to  piuseivn  tbe  Integrity  of 
this  body  and  tbe  legWatlve  process,  if 
I  can,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  preasrre 
the  fundnnental  prlnslide  of  this  Con- 
stitution, whleb  is  a  system  of  obeeks  and 
balannes  and  separation  of  powers. 

I  bave  listed  in  my  prepeored  remarka 
items  tbat  would  be  subject  to  a  presi- 
dential item  veto,  and  I  bope  Uiat,  as  we 
look  ahead,  we  will  keep  in  mind  Just 
what  could  happen. 

I  will  oppoee  the  President  of  tbe  UnM- 
ed  States  in  his  attempt  to  cut  programs 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Coips, 
modd  dtiee,  Headstart.  food  stamps, 
school  lunch,  child  nutritian.  Older 
American  Bmpioyment.  and  the  many 
other  hmnane  and  desperatety  needed 
programs  tbat  we  bave  werked  for  and 
fougfat  for  so  hard  the  last  15  yeazs. 

Mr.  Preetilent.  as  I  stand  in  tbe  Senate 
I  speak  to  a  body  conceived  by  soeh  nun 
as  Jefferson.  Madison,  Adams,  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  m  tbstr  tradition,  great  Sen- 
ators like  Webster.  Clay.  Calhoun.  Doug- 
las. Borah,  Hiram  Johnson,  LaPollette, 
Howard  Taft,  and  Richard  RussaU  have 
given  nonilstament  to  ttals  Instttution.  and 
they  have  proteeted  it  from  encroach- 
ment by  overeealoua  Chief  Bxeenttves. 
These  great  men  of  the  Senate  and 
there  are  others— realixed  full  well  the 
principle  at  reatralned  and  separated 
powers  as  expressed  by  Joseph  Story  in 
his  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."  Story  said: 

Power,  bowever.  is  of  an  encroacblng  ita^ 
ture.  and  It  ougbt  to  .j*  effectively  restrained 
from  passing  tbe  limits  assigned  to  it.  Hav- 
ing separated  tbe  three  great  dapertmacts 
by  a  broad  line  from  eacb  otber.  tbe  dlflleult 
taak  remalaa  to  provide  some  prectleal  means 
for  tbe  security  of  eacb  against  tbe  medi- 
tated or  occasional  invasions  of  tbe  otbera 

This  great  legal  mind  warned  us  that 
once  power  Is  on  the  move.  It  has  an  in- 
satiable appetite. 

In  the  name  of  thoee  men  who  have 
gone  before  us.  in  tbe  name  of  those  men 
wbo  have  stoiod  in  this  Chamber  and 
steadfastly  refused  tbe  encroachment  of 
exeeutive  power  on  tbe  people's  repre- 
sentatives, we  must  not  forsake  our  re- 
sponsibility to  retain  the  authority 
granted  us  by  tbe  Conatltutlen.  If  we  re- 
linquish these  rights  for  one  nMMnent. 
we  do  so  at  the  peril  of  this  great 
institution. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  rlgbt  to  give  the 
President  this  power  for  8  months,  there 
will  be  people  here  a  year  from  now  wbo 
wm  allege  it  is  right  to  give  it  to  bba 
for  2  years.  4  years.  10  yeara— forever. 
Evenrbody  knows  that.  Once  you  have 
eetahllshed  a  precedent,  you  have  opened 
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the  floodgatM,  and  there  will  be  other 
Presidents,  after  this  President,  who  wUl 
b«  down  hsrs  before  the  ConyMs  de- 
mandlnct  mcnre  power,  more  evastcai  of 
aw  raoKinslbUltles  and  anthorttr.  and 
the  people's  representatives  will  no 
longer  be  worthy  of  the  name  "repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people." 

Mr.  PULBRIOBT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yMd. 

Mr.  POLBRIOHT.  I  just  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  his  preaenU- 
Uon.  I  think  he  has  enunciated  the  Issues 
here  very  well. 

I  wanted  to  timph*^™*  one  point  he 
made  about  foreign  aid.  Ttae  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  certainly  has  done 
Its  best  to  reduce  this  expenditure,  yet 
each  time  we  have  brought  out  a  bill,  it 
has  been  Inereaaed.  led  by  spokesmen 
for  the  admlnlstratloKi,  as  happened 
within  the  last  month.  This  has  hap- 
pened nearly  erery  year  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Senator  has  covered  the  basic  data 
quite  well.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever. U  that  our  fiscal  situation  is  so  bad 
that,  no  matter  who  is  elected,  a  tax  in- 
cT«ase  is  inevitable.  It  has  to  be,  unless  we 
go  all-out  down  the  inflation  route.  What 
the  President  is  simply  preparing  to  do  is 
to  shift  the  burden  of  what  he  has  cre- 
ated an  to  the  shoulders  of  what  he  calls 
the  Democratically  controlled  Congress. 
Is  that  not,  in  essence,  the  significance  of 
this  ploy? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  I  said,  in  my  own  way.  that  the 
President  had  got  himself  out  on  the  line 
this  election  year  by  saying  there  would 
be  no  tax  increase.  Then  he  took  a  good 
look  at  the  total  fiscal  situation  and 
somebody  reminded  him— and  I  give  him 
full  credit  for  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on — and  he  said: 

Well.  I  bJMl  bwtUr  back  off  on  that  one. 
but  bow  oan  I  do  It?  I  cannot  dany  I  said  It. 

He  presumes  he  may  be  reelected  and 
he  has  to  look  down  the  line.  He  said : 

Now,  In  order  to  g«t  mynU  off  that  book, 
r  haT«  got  to  put  the  rwponilMllty  for  tbU 
on  someona  elM. 

Mr.  FULBRXOHT.  Yes. 

M^.  HUMPHREY.  And  so  who  is  it? 
Congress.  And  do  you  know  yrba,t  we  are 
about  to  do?  We  are  about  to  let  him  get 
by  with  It. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Well.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  not.  But  the 
other  body  did.  I  hope  not,  because  Just 
as  surely  as  we  are  in  this  Chambar  right 
now,  if  this  weak  economic  situation  con- 
tinues as  it  Lb,  and  budget  deficits  con- 
tinue to  mount,  even  if  thsy  are  below  the 
President's  budget  reqoest,  something 
will  have  to  be  done  with  the  tax  cod»— 
tax  reform.  I  hope — and  there  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  some  tax  increases.  But 
the  Presldant  wants  to  be  sure  that  we 
caused  it.  that  Congress  did  it,  that  he 
has  no  blame,  that  it  is  all  our  fault. 

Well.  I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators,  if 
you  want  to  Join  In  on  that  game,  and  be 
used  and  be  caught  up,  do  so.  But  not 
Willi  my  vote.  I  happen  to  think  that  this 
Is  possibly  the  most  Important  issue  we 
have  debated  in  this  Congress  this  year, 
affecting  as  It  does  the  long-term  rela- 


tionship of  the  departments  of  Ghyrem- 
ment  under  our  constitutional  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  entire  prepared  statement 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoab^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICBR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BtrurBBST.  Mr.  PrasUlant.  wa  are  faced 
with  a  momentous  decision — a  decision  of 
hlstorto  proportlOD*.  The  laaua  la  not  coarely 
one  of  a  budget  or  spending  celling.  The 
Congress  can  and  may  well  decide  to  estab- 
lish such  a  ceQlng.  The  Issue  Is  whethar  the 
Congress  will  give  over  to  the  President 
the  power  to  exercise  an  item  veto.  The  8en- 
at*  of  (ha  United  States  must  decide  whether 
It  Is  wlUlng  to  acquiesce  to  a  presidential  re- 
quest and  diminish  its  own  power  and  re- 
sponsibilities, or  whether  It  wUl  stand  Its 
ground  and  say  "No"  to  a  Praaldent. 

At  sta&e  Is  oothlng  less  than  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine,  the  removal  of 
viable  checks  and  balances  between  the  Ez- 
ecutlve  and  Le^Iatlve  Branch  and  the  role 
of  Oongreas  as  an  equal  partner  In  governing 
tbte  land. 

It  Is  an  Indisputable  fact  today  that  there 
has  been  an  accretion  oif  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Branch.  All  of  us  have  wlt- 
nesaed  this.  Indeed,  many  of  us  have  par- 
tlctpated  In  actions  that  have  unfortunately 
diminished  our  own  authority. 

When  a  President  takes  powers  previously 
unknown  to  him — as  this  President  Is  trying 
to  do  now — be  must  take  thoee  powers  from 
somewhere.  And  that  somewhere  Is  the  Oon- 
greee  of  the  United  States. 

Someone  ozxoe  suggested  that  the  balance 
of  power  between  Presidents  and  Congresses 
Is  like  a  swinging  pendulum — that  we  need 
Dfot  worry  when  It  moves  nearer  to  the  Bz- 
eeutlve  becatise  socneday  it  wfU  retrace  Its 
route  In  favor  of  Congress.  The  problem  with 
this  analogy  is  that  the  balance  of  power  Is 
set  forth  In  the  Constitution.  That  great 
document  permits  some  power  shifting  back 
and  forth,  but  It  sets  outer  limits  to  control 
the  distance  that  the  pendulum  may  move. 
And  it  Is  these  outer  limits  that  the  pro- 
poeed  spending  celling  would  ignore. 

HRm  fsnlna  of  our  system  of  govemcoent  Is 
undone  when  power  is  shifted  beyond  the 
totoranoe  allowed  by  the  Constitution.  James 
V^1'"i  in  the  Federalist,  No.  47  wrote: 
"The  socumulstlon  of  all  powers,  legislative, 
ezecuttre.  and  Judicial  In  the  same  bands, 
whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  whether 
hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective  may 
Justly  be  prtmoonced  the  very  definition  of 
trransy." 

Ttasee  words  written  almost  two  hundred 
yeen  ago  take  on  prophetic  meaning  when 
we  stop  to  consider  that  the  President  of  the 
TTnlted  Statee  asks  the  Congress  to  allow  him 
complete  authority  to  do  what  he  so  wants 
In  setting  of  priorities  and  the  aotxial  ex- 
pendttux*  of  funds.  Implied  In  this  un- 
preeedented  grant  of  authority  Is  nothing 
leas  than  an  unconstitutional  Item  veto  over 
Congressional  appropriations. 

I  use  the  term  unconstitutional  because 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In 
Article  I.  Section  7,  clause  two  indicates  that 
thne  is  a  duty  upon  the  part  of  Congress  to 
reconsider  any  bill  returned  by  the  President 
along  with  the  precise  objections  voiced  by 
the  Bxecutlve.  The  final  decision  making 
power  over  vetoes  reets  with  the  Congress — 
not  with  the  President. 

The  language  of  this  article  Indicates  that 
Congress  haji  no  power  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's Judgment  on  a  bin  the  last  word,  the 
only  exception  to  this  principle  Is  the  pocket 
v«to  and  the  Constitution  Itself  makee  this 
SEXceptlon. 

Tet,  what  Preeldent  Nixon  wants  us  to  do 
is  to  make  his  word  the  last  word.  And  when 
a  PreeldeDt  can  veto  part  of  a  bill  he  emerges 
ftom  the  poUtlcal  mainstream  and  seeks 
a   power   given    to   no   one   person   In   our 


govemmeiM.  He  seeks  to  avoid  potiUeet 
give  and  take  and  invokes  some  supertar 
authority.  Such  authority  is  clearly  not 
within  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  public 
aocountablUty. 

An  Item  veto  gives  the  Executive  Branch 
an  Immense  poUtlcal  club  to  use  for  virtually 
any  purpoee  so  desired.  The  Executive  caa 
avoid  the  pressures  of  pubtloly  having  to 
announce  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  take 
certain  action.  The  Executive  can  say  to  the 
beneficlariee  of  any  Federal  expenditures— 
such  as  our  States  and  local  governments— 
that  they  had  better  coc^>erate  and  do  what 
the  Federal  OoTsmmant  wants  them  to  do 
or  there  may  have  to  be  cutbacks  in  some  of 
their  grants.  It  is  a  negative  power.  It  is  a 
disruptive  power.  And  as  Daniel  Webster 
said:  "The  separation  of  the  departments 
(of  government)  so  far  as  practicable,  and 
tlte  preservation  o<  clear  lines  between  them 
is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  creation  of 
all  of  our  constitutions,  and  doubtless  the 
continuance  of  regulated  liberty  depends  on 
maintaining  these  boundaries." 

I  say  to  you  today  that  Richard  Nixon's 
^)endlng  celling  Is  one  of  the  moet  blatant 
fronUl  assaults  on  Congreeelonal  authority  I 
have  witnessed  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
In  1948. 

The  spending  ceUlng  leglalaUon  is  nothing 
more  than  a  domestic  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. It  is  a  cynical  election  year  ploy,  s 
perversion  of  prudent  fiscal  management  a 
cover-up  of  the  President's  failure  to  hktt 
inflation,  a  protective  shield  for  an  overslesd 
military  budget,  a  way  to  erase  the  social 
progress  of  the  iQflO's,  and  as  I  pointed  out 
previously,  an  outright  theft  of  congressional 
authority. 

I  call  the  President's  request  a  "domestic 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reeolutlon"  because  it  grants 
to  him  similar  unlimited  power  over  domes- 
tic spending  that  he  has  been  able  to  achieve 
over  the  control  and  direction  aC  foreign 
policy. 

In  1967,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Senator  Fulbrlght,  said:  "The 
Executive  has  acquired  vlrt\ial  supremacy 
over  the  making  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States." 
Next  year,  I  do  not  want  any  member  of 
Oongreas  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  either  body 
and  state  the  President  now  has  virtual 
supremacy  over  the  ™»h^ing  at  domestic 
policy. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  public  plea 
that  Oongress  provide  him  with  the  author- 
ity to  hold  spending  to  SS60  billion.  He  has 
aocuaed  Congress  of  being  spendthrift.  Im- 
plied in  his  request  Is  the  aasumptlon  that 
Congress  Is  totaUy  unable  to  poUce  itself, 
to  be  frugal  and  to  control  spending  pru- 
dently. 

The  President's  assumptions  deny  twenty- 
five  yean  of  hard,  cold,  fiscal  facts.  Further- 
more, It  is  a  deliberate  public  deception  de- 
signed to  gather  votee  and  mask  his  own 
budget  Ineptness. 

'For  the  last  36  years  the  Congress  has 
cut  the  President's  budget — no  amount  of 
budget  gimmickry  can  dispute  that  fact.  For 
ezai^le,  in  FT  1970,  the  Oongrees  cut  MJ 
billion  from  the  President's  budget.  In  FT 
1971,  It  cut  SS  bUllon.  In  FT  1973.  the  Oon- 
grees cut  sa.7  billion.  And  this  year  expected 
total  cuts  In  the  President's  budget  are  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $i  bllUon. 

Administration  spokesmen  are  quick  to 
point  out  their  contention  that  Oongreeslonal 
action  on  bills  other  than  appaoprlatlOM 
have  aotuaUy  Inereaaed  spending  this  year. 

But  what  the  Administration  doesnt  say 
in  that  connection  Is  that  they,  themaclTSS, 
have  requeeted  or  approved  the  additional 
spending  for  which  tbitj  are  so  quick  te 
blame  Congress. 

The  Preeldent  has  requeeted  over  and 
above  his  original  budget  the  following 
Items: 

$4.4  billion  for  mUlt€kry  actlvitlee; 
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m  uuitm  for  ths  bombing  of  north  Vlet- 

°^Si  umion  ror  gsnsral  revenue  ibsrlng: 
\da  is  bUUon  for  dlssster  relief  neoes- 
■itated  hy  honlosae  Agoes. 

He  accdsee  the  Ooogreee  of  passing  sa  ex- 
orbitant soolsl  seeuplty  bUl.  But  he  oon- 
^enuy  forgets  to  teU  the  AmerlOMi  pub- 
Ite  that  tlTsocUl  security  bUl  also  raised 

the  taxes  to  pay  tot  It.  

I  do  not  deny  tl»»  Oongreea  took  ns«»«i 
«stion  to  increass  blaak  lung  b«Mfita,  raU- 
rcMd  retliement  bwasftts,  water  quaUty  con- 
trol pngnm*.  vetwans  benefits  sad  la- 
L_ioirr^-  the  eobool  lunab  program.  Ttam 
jnoeaees  totaled  only  SSJ  bUUon  over  the 
Ptwklent'B  budget  requests.  This  is  stfll  use 
than  the  additional  funds  nsedsd  to  continue 

the  war  m  Vietnam  another  year. 

But  Just  as  Oongrss  has  Inoreeaed  the 
President's  budget  beosuae  of  lU  deflolennlea 
in  programs  tmpmMtf  needed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life,  so  have  we  cut  the  pres- 
idential budget. 

■nus  year  we  an  likely  to  have  defense  cuts 
totalling  SA  billion. 

Outs  in  military  construction  Items  will 
total  about  $M0  mllUon. 

Cuts  in  the  poets!  ssrvloe,  treasury  and 
general  government  will  total  %».1  mttlton. 
And  there  are  o^ert. 

Mr  Presldant,  I  ask  unantmnua  consent 
that  a  table  dstalUng  Oongresakmal  cuts  to 
Pnsldentlal  budgets  stnoe  1946  be  Inserted 
at  this  pomt  to  ths  Record. 

OongrsM  Is  not  the  big  spender.  We  are  not 
waatreU.  Rlobazd  Nlxoa  Is  the  big  spender 
and  Richard  mson*s  btidgeta  have  reflected 
this  year  in  and  yssi  oat. 

The  Preeldent  contends  that  wlQiout  a 
spending  celling,  there  will  be  a  tax  Inoreeee. 
This  is  poUtloal  blaekmail. 
This  Is  an  election  year  ploy. 
This  is  a  covemp  for  Ms  own  InabUtty  to 
manage  theeeonomy. 

And  this  U  a  oynloal  way  to  blame  Oon- 
gress for  iomsthtog  the  President  does  not 
have  the  ooorags  to  do  hhnsett. 

The  Prealdsnt  and  his  eoonomlo  experts 
know  that  eooaomtsts  of  both  Psmocratlo 
and  RepuUloaa  penoastm  have  predlBted 
that  a  tax  Inereaee  <A  BtUl-to-be-dstannlned 
pioporttons  wlU  be  nasdsd  sometime  before 
1970. 

An  eoonomy  In  reeesslon  has  mads  that  tax 
Increase  very  Uksly. 

The  NlxMi  Administration  has  postponed 
facing  tbjs  losvtCsbtttty  through  massive  boT' 
rowing.  The  last  four  yean  have  seen  an  ac- 
cumulation of  nsady  WO  bUUoa  to  budget 
deflelts.  One  qusrtsr  of  ths  pteseot  federal 
debt  has  l)een  added  durtog  the  Nixon 
Aiimtwig^ratliTO. 

These  hugs  budget  deflelts  were  further 
compounded  by  t^  tax  outs  to  1989  and 
1971  aocoonttog  for  at  least  $15  billion  to 
lost  tax  rereims  this  year  alons. 

At  the  ■^'w  tliBB,  a  receeelflii  ewwMwiiy  has 
forced  the  Admlntetntloa  te  add  M  binton 
moie  for  walfaxe  sad  tta  bfUtoii  par  yeas  to 
pay  for  uHimaayiasnt  oowpeiiaetlnm. 

u  we  had  a  booming  eeooomy,  wNh  man 
people  working  and  fewer  people  reoetvlBg 
unemployment  ooBspenaatUm  aad  welfare 
checks  and  if  we  had  a  fair  tax  system,  the 
NIzoa  AdmlslBtratlon  would  not  be  forced 
to  Incur  the  huge  deficits  needed  to  make  up 
for  loet  revenues. 

FlnaUy.  what  is  ths  logic  of  the  Prestdsnt's 
tax  tocreaae  ttureat? 

Without  a  spoidlng  ceiltog.  federal  outlays 
this  year  wiU  reach  a  unified  budget  dsflelt 
of  $31.8  billion.  With  ths  Pretfdant's  proposed 
celling,  oaoe  apprcprUttons  are  complste, 
{Ee  defldlt  is  Ukalf  to  be  aboat  $M  or  tag  b«t* 
lion. 

It  Is  dMcnlt  for  me  to  baUere  that  ths 
Presldealean  say  that  we  will  have  to 
for  a  tax  iBorease  wUh  a  deflolt  at  $S1    '~ 
but  not  at  gas^btmon. 


Not  oatr  has  rusMint  vxtm  thrsatned 
us  with  a  tax  inoreass  if  we  do  not  pass  bis 
spendtog  celling,  but  be  also  is  isedr  to  blams 
ths  Oongtsse  for  coottniiing  inflattah  if  we 
say,  "Na.- 

AU  cC  us  rsalias  that  a  apsodlng  ottUng  u 
a  poor  tool  with  wUdh  to  oontnfl  inflstlnn 

There  aie  mors  effeoUv*  ways,  I  beUsve.  to 
control  inflflt*""  ws  should  hsve  begun  to- 
fiatlon  control  four  yeaw  sfo— Instead  of  on 
August  18,  1971— With  wags  and  prloe  guide- 
lines that  had  MU.  Stooe  ws  did  not.  Infla- 
tion control  can  bast  be  achlered  sow 
through  a  truly  sCaetlve  wsgs-prtoe  mecha- 
nism covering  thoee  Isrgs  fltws  that  have  a 
slgnlfloant  impaet  tm  the  eeonomy.  A  spend* 
tog  flo"*"g  Is  only  a  ruse  aad  cannot  sub- 
■mute  for  the  needed  maehaBlans  to  halt 
inflation.  _ 

U  the  Ntaum  Admlnlstrstlon  wen  serious 
about  oontroUlng  Inflation,  It  would  move 
foieefuUy  to  such  anas  as  ending  wasteful 
procurement  praotlfles.  improving  Inadequate 
antitrust  enforeamsnt  and  revlslzig  weak 
reguUtory  praottoes. 

As  people  eonoemed  with  the  weU-betog 
of  the  American  pubho,  aU  of  us  must  ask 
what  progimms  would  feel  the  Preeldenttal 
knife  If  we  enacted  his  pending  ecUtog. 

We  must  first  recognise  that  then  an  pro- 
grama  that  he  cannot  cut,  and  an  not  likely 
to  be  cut: 

Soolal  seenrlty  benefits; 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  (a  debt  2$% 
of  which  Nixon  Is  raqmoslble  for) : 

Retmmaot  trust  funds  for  federal  em- 
ployeM  and  railroad  employsas:  and 


Then  IS 
pleas  for  ^ 
qussthig  ai 
the 
ury 

door  nsettag  of  w^-.-.—  — ^ 

elation  pwvidM  thi  rwMrtsnt  with  a  retro- 
active  VUm  veto.  TMng  this.  Mr.  Wslkar 
todloatad,  tha  Admlalstmtlan  would  be  able 
to  eradlnate  oa  a  pUk  aad  ehoon  beats  ths 
BOdal  Biapsais<C  the  m»a. 

We  know  thMb'Oo.aos.  to  the  Nixon  ed- 
minlstratton  will  opeoly<ac  pubUoly  try  te 
daatioy  these  prognnaa.  But  thajr  an  ex- 
tpfiaiy  wllltog  to  do  SO  thiough  the  back 
door  with  the  apeadtog  oetnngi  retroactive 
Item  veto.  ^     ^    „. 

I».  RMMsBt.  I  wlU  oppoee  the  Preeldent 
of  the  tJhttad  BtaSes  to  aai  attempt  to  gut 
pncmma  s«A.jm  the.  TISigtihnrtinnrt  Youtt 
Ocraa.  Mod#  Oltts%^  Baadskact.  Food  BUmpa, 
school  lusdh,  child  o«trtt>nn,  older  Amerl- 
oaa  emplomfntaad  ths  many  othsr  humane 
and  dewf»«e»  needed  prorMss  we 
Unnehsd  undw  ths  leadsnhlp  of  John  Ken- 
nedy  aad  Itfadeo  JMumob. 

Mr  riiiWIi.  as  I  ataad  to  the  Senate 
I  spMfc  to  a  hody  uuiiostvd  by  such 


of  tedstal  expendlturee 
.„  not  subject  to  rigid  speadhig  oontnrfe 
because  ths  total  amnnnt  of  ootkays  an  not 
known  until  ths  end  of  ths  flsoal  ys«r.  In- 
r\tj^^  to  this  group  am:  vaclous  vetanos 
^ft^l^f^^^M  each  as  pensions,  QZ  Bill,  aad  boa- 
ptmuaatkicu  mllttary  ntteemaat  penslnnsr 
public  "««-*"«««  grants:,  tann  price  sup- 
ports; aad  tlM  po^al  sarvlos  daBalft. 

What  reaiatDS  foe  ths  msMsnthil  scalpel 
an  relatively  oootcoUahla  outtays  tocludtng 
pociloDS  of  both  ths  d«tSBas4aid  non-d«fensa 

budgets. 

Ths  Jobit  Oommlttee  on  the  asductmn  of 
PMssal  bpaadttures  eettaatas  that  It  wlU 
tafca  gCB  MIDOB  of  cuts  to  reach  the  $300 
bUUoa  spending  oelllng.  Blohasd  10x00*$  past 
ftfftV""  «iT'**T*^  hs  will  not  out  ths  tollttaiy 
budget  one  niokal.  So  that  leans  us  people 
programs  stush  aa: 

In  the  Oflloe  of  Cailld  Dsvelopmeat,  the 
Head  Start  Progiaoi: 
Programa  for  ths  sglng: 
Vocatlenal  rsbabWtatlnn: 
Bdnoatlon  f  oUow-throutfa  programs; 
Family    {banning,    maternal    and    child 
hoaltb; 
Tblentsl  ntsr****-— 

Library  reeouzoes  aad  higher  education; 
Water  and  mwu  grants  for  both  urban 
and  rural  areas: 

MaiUMWiei    training,    emergency    employ- 
ment, and  recoBversloa  activities; 
Older  Aanrtoaas  employment: 
Uodel  Ottlae  grants; 

Drug  Abuse  and  I«w  ■nforaeaaent  pro- 
grams; 
Bnvlionmental  protection  funds; 
RelocatkKU  rehablUtatlon  and  nnewal  as- 
BlstaMoe  for  hoostag; 
Publks  health  trahitag: 
Kmergeney  medical  servlcec:  and 
Blaok  lung  beaaftts. 

This  is  Just  a  partial  list  of  programs 
dseaasd  expoadabis  by  ths  Fnsldsat. 

And  to  oaa  area  the  President  Is  abooS  to 
begto  a  federal  fuaay  BBOoer  game.  WMh 
hte  spending  csttlng.  hs  would  also  have  to 
cut  Into  fsdsaal  granSi  to  aid  to  stats  and 
local  govammsnt.  Slnee  be  has  streogly 
baidud  reveone  shsrlng  to  ths  saaee  tostttur- 
tlcBS,  he  would  be  f  creed  to  gtee  mousy  wtth 
bfti  right  hand  aad  take  It  bask  with  his  left 


And  to  thslr  txadttloa,  gnat  flenaton  Uks 
Webster.  Clay,  Oslhoua..  ISouglas.  Boeof. 
LaJMlette,  T^ft,  and  RusmU  hsve  given 
nourMhmsnt  to  this  Institution,  and  they 
have  protested  it  from  enarsa^imanf  by  oeer 
■eatoos  ObUt  ttseuttvea.  Thass  greats  of  the 
niiiiili  I  liMsulluU  wrtl  ths  prtaolpis  of  re- 
stralned  saAiSapassted  powen  as  eipreaoed 
by  Joeeph  atery  to  hie  Oomsisstsrtes  on  the 
Oonttt^tkm  of   th*   DiUta   States.   Story 


.WW..,  _w Is  of  an  encroaching  na- 

tun  aad  It  ou^  to  be  efleettvely  mtntoed 
tm  pasriag  ths  llmMs  assigned  to  it.  Bav- 
l^  eepawtsrt  ths  thne  gnat  departmente  by 
a  broad  Ito*  fSMB  each  othsr,  the  difltotdt 
tirtk  nuadns  tapwvlds  soeae  practical  meeas 
fee  theseonsttyof  seeh  agatost  the  meditated 
or  oooaelnnsi  lasaslons  of  ths  othem." 

Thta  Is  our  task  today. 

la  the  name  of  than  man  who  have  gone 
befon  xm.  to  ths  jmn»  of  thow  men  who 
stood  to  this  shaahar  and  steadflntty  refused 
the  enaraaahaasa$«g^Kaenttve  Power  oa  the 
peopkM  iiptessutalHes.  ws  must  not  f ecsake 
our  reaponslblltey  to  retato  ths  authortky 
giantad  us  by  ths  OoosMSatlon. 

If  ws  rsUnqulift  than  rights  for  one  mo- 
ment, we  do  so  at  ths  partt  of  this  great  to- 
stitutlon. 

No  rreaMsnt  has  a  ased  eo  great,  no  sertn 
of  snate  laasaah  an  ufgensy,  aad  no  poUtl- 
oal pnvBfe  should  ever  eaan  us  to  abandon 
our  reeponsibUlty  to  the  people  te  rosM  the 
undue  aoouaaulattoo  of  power  by  any  one 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  IN  THB  RKXJRD 

cERTiON.  FWANCB  coionmaB 

PROPOSAIA 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presfaiaat.  «1U  the  Sen- 
ator from  Olalvitekl  7 

Mr.  mwwuyi'.  I  yMd  to  the  Senator 
from  LotdalaB*  for  the  purpoee  of  mak- 
ing InswtldM  in  ttid  Raoots. 

Mr.  liONQ.  Ur.  Preddsnt,  I  ask  unani- 
mous Lonemt  to  iUa  m  committee  report. 

Tba  FRBHQINQ  OFPICKR.  Without 
ob)eotl«ik,  K  Is  aotfdsffvd. 

Mr.  uatlO.  Mr,  Pfeektont.  we  were 
hopeful  thsr.WS  would  taave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  off«  a  xmmbn  of  amanrtmnnts 
that  have  been  reeommended  by  a  num- 
ber of  Dwiatnig.  some  o(  whom  were 
members  of  ths  Finance  Oommlttee  and 
some  of  whom  were  not.  to  a  variety  of 
House-passed  UUs. 
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Unf ortuDAMar.  Uwre  nrtmi  to  be  a  log- 
am  and  a  eootroveray  ia,  the  Houm  of 
liiDil— ilMllna  tkuU  baa  iMpt  It  from 
MuUnc  »inuaber  of  routine  talUe  to  the 
Senate.  80  It  vd^tA  be  neee— ry  to  offer 
01  of  these  vanoa  tegialatlTe  propoeals 
>n  one  or  two  UBs.  That  would  be  con- 
fary  to  the  beet  Judgment  of  the  major- 
ky  of  the  Comaamee  on  Ftnaaca.  u  to 
low  the  amendBientB  ahoiikl  best  be 
landled  to  permit  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
:unltsr  to  legUUrte. 

Ab  Senators  know,  the  Hoaae  must 
jrUclnate  reveni*e  meawires,  although 
iie  Senate  may  amend  them.  The  Sen- 
ate oittinarlly  dMlkea  to  add  ae  many 
u  a  lUwrn  aaaendmente  to  a  stogie 
aottse-paiMd  bttl.  Ttie  HoieM  of  Repre- 
MDtattvei,  of  eeurae,  objeota  to  the  Sen- 
ile ifgW*t^"g  In  that  f aahloci.  But  we 
nay  not  be  offend  any  choice. 

In  order  that  Seoators  and  the  pivss 
[nay  know  about  ttaae  maaauiea  that 
lave  been  tentattrely  agreed  to  by  the 
nnanoe  Commlttae,  I  ask  unanimous 
MjOMBt  thaft  sommartee  or  theae  amend- 
nentc  be  i»rlnted  In  the  Raoon,  so  that 
Senators  may  review  the  Racoio  tomor- 
row THf?r"'"g,  and  the  press  may  have  the 
ni ormatloB  now,  to  at^  the  various  and 
HindzT  amcodmenta  that  the  ooKunittee 
felt,  as  infWeatart  by  maJocitiF  vote,  should 
3e  »'»<«— 'WW*****  to  tbs  flMnate. 

They  are  aobmltted  in  this  fashion  be- 
cause If  we  are  offered  ns  other  oppor- 
umity,  we  would  be  reouired  to  offer 
iiitet  11  "'f'^"'*"*^  on  one  or  two  bills. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  House  of  R^;>- 
resentattres  would  sand  ua  a  doaan  varl- 
Dus  and  sundry  bills  whiloh  tiave  been 
reeommended  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  so  that  these  amendments 
could  be  offered— trade  ameodments  on 
trade  mil*,  tax  amendments  <m  tax  bUls. 
and  so  on— ao  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  amendments  would  have  at  least 
some  degree  of  n^rnnaaaa  to  the  subject 
matter  as  compared  to  the  Soiate 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou),  as  follows: 


in  conaMtloa  wltb  corporaM  acquUltions. 
Tb«  Tax  Bcfonn  Act  of  1940  «iuu:t«<l  «  pro- 
vlsloa  whlcb,  In  general,  dlaallows  a  deduc- 
tion lor  InUrett  on  d«bt  obUg»Uons  which  a 
corporation  Imum  in  order  to  acquire  axiother 
corporation.  Howerer,  if  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration hMl  effective  control  at  the  acquired 
corporation  (SO  percent  or  more  of  the  stock) 
on  Oetober  B,  1MB,  it  may  deduot  the  Interest 
on  debt  liaued  luheequent  to  that  date  to 
acquire  control  of  that  corporation  fcr  tax 
purpoaee  (80  percent  of  the  stock  ot  that 
corporation  above  this  axnount  U  not  deducts 
ible  by  the  taxpayer.  This  provUlon  was 
adopted  In  the  1B66  Act  In  order  to  deny  a 
taxpayer  a  deduction  for  intareet  on  debt 
iMued  simply  to  acquire  stock  of  another  cor- 
poration beyond  the  amount  neoeeeary  for 
control  (reg.  in  excees  of  50  percent).  How- 
ever, In  thoee  caeee  whera  a  corporation  al- 
ready had  control  for  tax  purpoeea  (that  Is. 
80  percent  control)  of  a  corporation  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  19S8,  debt  Issued  to  acquire  the  re- 
maining sharee  was  not  Issued  In  order  to 
acquire  the  corporation.  For  this  reason,  the 
comnUttee  amendment  provides  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  corporations  had  control  of 
another  corporation  on  January  20,  1B68.  the 
Interest  on  debt  obligations  Issued  before 
1880  to  obtain  additional  stock  in  the  oor- 
pot»tlon  may  be  deducted. 
(3)  nuciMATioM  or  advai^ck  appxovai.  roe 
cxbtaut  UQTTiSATXoMa  o9  BMOOWD  TOOt  voa- 


Tbe  oommlttee  anMndSMot  reiatee  to  the 
treatment  of  net  operating  loeeee  of  regulated 
aix  tranxportstton  uapwttena  and  adrcraft 
manufaotureni.  Under  pretest  law,  alrllnfis 
are  allowed  to  carry  back  a  net  operating  loes 
for  3  yean  preceding  tlw  loss  year  and  to 
carry  forward  any  remaining  part  of  the  loee 
for  7  yean.  The  committee  amendment  main- 
tains this  l9-y«ar  parted  ter  spreading  net 
operating  loeeee  but  srtswilB  Hb*  carryback 
frcm  S  yean  to  ft  yean  sodHMrtSBS  the  oarry 
foBward  from  7  yeaiato  5  yaao.  Tb*  amaad- 
mant  also  extends  tbe  oairy  ba«k  yeen  ot  net 
operating  loMss  cC  oovporstUms  that  manu- 
raetura  and  sell  ooeapleted  aircraft  toairUnee. 
TTadv  prwint  law,  tlMs*  co*p«esUeiu  ara  al- 

wsd  a  period  oC  «  yaan  te  spcaadlMBeB.  Thid 
8  yean  period  U  oMkttaued  by  tbf  eosBmlttee 

oeadaMnt  buS  the  Mitendnwai  estenda  the 
present  3-y«ar  canylMCfc  to  fi  years  and  short- 
ens  the  present  5-year  carry  forward  oC  any 
unused  part  at  the  losses  to  3  yean  after  the 
loasyear. 
(t)   DBWonoN  or  omKaar  ow  AOQnxamoM 

THIS  Qenualttaa  amenrtaient  deals  with  tbs 

deduction  of  Interest  on  oertatn  dabt  Issued 


The  oommlttee  amendment  relates  to  the 
ellmlBatlon  at  the  advanced  approval  re- 
quirement for  certain  Itquldatlons  of  sec- 
ond tier  foreign  snbsldlartes.  Preeent  law 
provides  that,  where  a  foreign  corporation  la 
Inrotved  in  an  exchange  which  otherwise 
would  be  a  tax-free  transaction,  tax-free 
treatment  la  not  available  unless  prior  to  the 
transaction  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
made  a  determination  to  the  effect  that  the 
transaction  la  not  being  made  to  avoid  F^ed- 
erai  income  taxes.  TTnder  current  practice, 
the  determination  is  made  by  the  Issnance  of 
a  ruling.  Preaent  law  provides  that  the  re- 
quired determination  may  be  obtained  after 
(as  weD  as  befbra^  the  transaction  In  the 
case  of  a  transaction  which  Involves  only 
a  change  tn  the  form  of  organization  of  a 
second  (or  lower)  tier  foreign  subsidiary 
when  there  is  no  change  in  ownership.  The 
committee  amendment  provides  a  second  sit- 
uation under  which  the  reqiilred  determtna- 
tton  may  be  obtained  after  (as  well  as  be- 
fore) the  transaction.  Under  the  committee 
amendment  a  taxpayer  may  also  obtain  a  de- 
termination after  the  transaction  in  the  case 
where  toi  exchange  Is  incident  to  a  complete 
liquidation  of  a  second  tier  foreign  corpora- 
tion Urto  the  first  tier  foreign  corporation, 
which  Is  wholly  owned  by  a  UJ3.  corporation, 
if  both  foreign  corporations  are  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  same  country. 

(4>    PAKTS   roa   LJCBT-DUTT    TXCCKS 

The  amendment  added  by  the  coounlttee 
provides  that  the  8-p«roent  manufacturer's 
excise  tax  on  truck  parte  and  acceesorlee  is 
not  to  apply  in  the  caee  ot  any  part  or  ac- 
oeesory  sold  on  or  in  connection  with  the 
flnt  retail  sale  of  a  light-duty  truck  (which 
la  not  subject  to  the  truck  tax ) .  A  refuad 
or  credit  Is  aUowed  where  the  parts  and  ao- 
nnssnnns  tax  haa  beea  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  it  Is  theeeafter  datarmlnart 
that  the  sale  of  the  part  or  acoeesory  Is  tax 
free. 

(S)    acQuumcxNTs  or  bbowiwo  total  cost 
OM  Aixum  TTCKSn 

The  ooBomlttea  amendmeBt  removee  the 
reqomsBsnt  that  ttie  alrltna  ticket  show  in 
the  caee  ot  eaoli  segment  of  a  trip  the  total 
amount  (Including  tha  tax)  paid  with 
respect  t«  the  ssgment.  However,  the  amend- 
ooaat  eontinuee  the  rule  of  existing  law 
irixleh  requires  the  tlckat  to  show  the  total 
amouzkt  (tneitiding  tha  tax)  pakl  by  the 
peasaoger.  This  means  that  on  a  ticket  show- 


ing separata  segments  of  a  trip  tbare  needs 
to  be  shown  only  the  basic  fare  for  eaob 
aegment.  However,  aU  tickets  must  oon. 
tlnue  to  show  the  total  amount  pakl  (in- 
cluding the  tax)  by  the  purchaser.  As  under 
present  law,  the  tax  may  be  shown  separate. 
ly  on  the  ticket. 
(S)   sauip  raoM  liabiuxt  or  oRnan  roa 

Tarn  LAXK  PATMurr  or  wrrKHOLPmo  taxis 

IN  cxaTAor  CASsa 

This  oommlttee  amendment  forgives  the  6 
percent  interest  owed  to  the  US.  Qovem- 
ment  for  the  late  paysoant  of  withholding 
taxes  which  wen  otherwise  to  be  withheld 
by  a  tazpi^sr  who  vras  a  chief  olBoer,  and 
not  a  layman,  of  a  tax-exempt  organlsatton 
deecrlbed  in  section  M>l(c)(3)  during  the 
period  July  1,  1866  through  June  80,  imb. 
However,  this  provision  only  applies  to  in- 
terest attrUratable  to  taxes  required  to  be 
withheld  on  wages  for  that  period,  azkd  only 
If  the  Internal  Revinus  Senrloe  has  deter> 
mined  by  August  16,  1873,  that  the  failure 
to  deposit  these  taxes  was  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect. 

(T>    KixcnoN    AS    TO    possrteiow-xxcLPsioit 


This  Conunittee  amenrtment  deals  with 
the  exclusion  In  present  law  for  income  de- 
rived by  domestic  corporations  from  othsr 
than  XJ&.  sources  where  most  of  their  In- 
come is  from  sources  within  V£.  possessions. 
Under  present  law.  a  corpocatlon  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  exclusion  may  not  file 
a  consolidated  return  with  other  corpora- 
tions. Because  ot  this  latter  provision,  the 
Internal  Bavenus  Sarvica  has  held  that  a 
corporation  automatically  Is  disqualified 
rrom  filing  a  consolidated  return  with  other 
corporations  If  It  meets  the  two  gross  Income 
tests  of  the  present  statute  for  this  posses- 
sions-exclusion traatment,  even  where  this 
results  in  no  reduction  in  the  tax  llahlllty 
for  the  corporation.  The  Tax  Oourt,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  held  that  a  consolidated  re- 
turn may  be  filed  in  such  a  case  because  the 
corporation  derived  no  "badaflt"  from  the 
possessiona-exclualoii  treatment.  The  amend- 
ment  resolves  this  conflict  by  making  ths 
possessions-exclusion  treatment  elective. 
However,  the  amnndmept  also  provides  that 
once  a  corporation  elects  tha  benefits  of  ths 
poesessions-exclualon  treatment  It  may  not 
me  a  consolidated  return  until  10  yean  after 
It  so  elects  under  this  provision. 

The  amendment  also  eliminates  an  imln- 
tended  benefit  in  existing  law  hy  providing 
that  the  dividends  received  deduction  is  not 
to  be  available  with  respect  to  dlvMands  re- 
ceived from  a  corporation  which  exoludad 
this  Income  from  Its  tax  base  In  a  priat  year 
when  It  was  eligible  for  the  poasasslon-ex- 
cluslon  treatment  even  though  it  Is  not  eligi- 
ble for  this  treatment  in  the  year  the  divi- 
dend is  paid. 

(8)    KXTXNSION  or  TUSa  Ta  OOHTOBM  CBAXRA- 

BLs  xxMAuana  imxTsn  roa  xsiats  tax  pub- 

POSSB 

The  Oanmtetaa  anMndmsot  deals  with  tlw 
extension  of  time  to  allow  cbarltaMa  ramaln- 
der  trusts  to  coaifomt  to  the  requirements 
provided  la  tha  Tax  Deform  Act  for  purposes 
of  an  estata  tax  dedaetton. 

As  a  result  of  the  l»e»  Act.  charitable  re- 
mainder trusts  must  meet  oertatn  require- 
mants  in  order  for  an  eatate  tax  deduction 
to  be  aUowed  for  the  transfer  ot  ramalnder 
Interest  to  charity.  In  general,  these  require- 
ments must  be  met  In  tha  case  of  a  decedent 
dying  after  December  81. 1800.  Frissnt  transi- 
ttonel  rulee  have  bean  provkUd  to  allow  a 
trust  created  after  July  81.  19«.  to  qual- 
ify If  the  govemtng  Insferament  of  the  trust 
Is  aeaiMided  to  meet  these  new  requMBMnts 
by  Daoember  81.  187S.  However,  beeanse  of 
the  complexity  of  these  rules,  many  noncon- 
forming cfaarNalde  isesslmlur  traste  an  nn- 
aMe  to  meet  this  deadline.  Acoewlfgly,  ths 
oomsBtttea  amandaaeat  eetaads  tlMsa  transi- 
tional rules  to  December  81, 1074. 
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(t)   MODinCATIOM   or  THX   TBANamOIVAI.  Rni.x 
XnnVt  THS  TAX  RKPO&K  ACT  OP  !«••  POX  TWB 

TAX  TXKATMXirr  or  bovds  or  fimamciai,  or • 

BtrnmoNS 

The  committee  amendment  relates  to  the 
transitional  rule  provldad  In  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  I9fl8  for  bonds  (and  other  evldenoaa 
of  Indebtedness)  purchased  at  a  discount  by 
banks  or  sbnllar  financial  institutions.  The 
Tftx  Reform  Act  provided  that  the  gain  or  loss 
on  the  sale  of  the  bonds  by  financial  institu- 
tions was  to  result  in  ordinary  income  and 
ordinary  loss,  rather  than  a  net  capital  gain 
or  a  net  ordinary  loss  as  under  prior  law. 
Oenerally,  the  new  treatment  applied  to 
bonds  purchassd  on  or  after  July  13, 1868.  For 
bonds  purchased  bafon  that  date  the  old 
rule  applies— that  Is.  capital  gain  treatment 
u  continued — with  re^>eet  to  the  portion  of 
tbe  gain  which  the  portion  of  the  holding 
period  before  July  13, 1860  bean  to  the  finan- 
cial institutions  total  holding  period.  The 
amendment  provides  as  an  altematlv*  to  this 
transition  rule  that,  U  the  bonds  are  held  to 
a  maturity  which  is  befora  I87fi,  all  of  the 
gain  to  tbe  extent  of  tbe  discount  on  the 
redemption  Is  treated  as  capital  gain.  Tills 
same  general  treatment  Is  also  provided  where 
VS.  Oovemment  bonds  which  meet  the  tests 
sat  out  above  are  exchanged,  in  tax-ft«e  ex- 
changes, for  other  n.fi.  Oovemment  bonds. 

(10)  xixcnoK  BT  roaaxiM  xHvxcncxvT  com- 

PAMnCS  TO   OISTKIBnTX   IMO<»SB  CURBXaTLT 

The  committee  amendment  relates  to  the 
election  by  foreign  Investment  companies  to 
distribute  income  currently.  Present  law  pro- 
vides that  foreign  investment  companies  reg- 
istered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  which  made  an  election  befora 
1968  to  distribute  Income  cinrently  an 
treated  similar  to  a  domestic  mutual  fund 
U  they  (1)  dlsMbuteW  percent  of  their  tax. 
able  Income,  (3)  allocate  to  their  shan- 
holders  on  a  pro  rata  baots,  the  excees  of  net 
long-term  capital  gain  over  net  short-term 
capital  loss;  and  (8)  satisfy  certain  reporting 
requirements.  The  committee  amendment 
would  give  foreign  Investment  companies 
that  were  eligible  to  make  the  election  In 
1962  but  were  unable  to  do  so,  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  election  on  or  befora  De- 
cember 31,  1878.  If  a  foreign  investment 
oompany  avails  Itself  of  the  opportvinlty  to 
make  the  election,  the  rules  treating  it  simi- 
lar to  a  domestic  mutual  fund  would  apply 
to  taxable  yean  beginning  after  the  date  of 
tbe  election. 

(11)  POSTPONXMXNT   OF  CAPTTAL  GATNB  THROW- 
BACK ROUE  FOB  ACCITMUlJiTlON  inVBlH 

This  ccanniittee  amendment  deals  with  the 
postponement  of  the  capital  gain  throwback 
nile  for  accumulation  trusts.  The  Tax  Re- 
tonn  Act  of  1868  added  a  new  csftttal  gain 
tlirowback  rule  to  the  tax  law  appUoable  in 
the  case  of  certain  trusts.  This  provlsian, 
however,  was  deferred  in  the  1969  Act  until 
1972.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  deferred  the 
appUcatlon  of  this  provision  one  more  year 
until  1973,  to  give  more  time  to  the  study 
of  the  impact  of  this  j»ovlslon.  Since  Con- 
gien  was  unable  to  review  this  provision  this 
year,  the  committee  amendment  postpones 
the  application  of  this  provtalon  an  addition- 
al year  untu  1974. 

(11)  irsx  or  ArivKczATxo  PBOPxarr  ar  cor- 
porations TO  RxmexM  TBxm  own  stock 
The  amendment  makes  a  technical  change 
In  the  rules  determining  whetbsr  a  shaw- 
holder  owns  at  least  10  percent  In  value  of 
the  stock  of  a  corporation  which  makes  a 
distribution  of  l^>preclated  property  in  com- 
plete redemptton  of  all  the  Bharafaeldar*s 
*teek.  Present  law  provides,  in  general,  tbat 
II.^?**°™''o*»  **^  reoognJae  gain  Whan  It 
««telbutes  apprselated  property  In  radamp- 
uon  ot  its  stock.  An  exoaptl(»i  to  this  rule 
u  provided  if  a  stockholder  ownlitg  at  least 
10  percent  in  value  of  a  corporation's  shares 
ccoipietMy  termjnatea  his  interest  la  ti^.. 
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corpcratton.  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  a  reden^tlon  of  a  shareholder's  in- 
tanat  Is  in  complete  termination  of  his 
laNaest,  tbe  constructive  stock  ownership 
rules  of  asotton  3lg  of  tha  code  apply,  but 
these  oonatmctlvs  ownarahlp  niles  do  not 
apply  to  determine  whether  the  shareholder 
meets  the  lO-p«roent  ownership  test,  "nie 
Oommlttee  amendment  makes  a  i«chnlcal 
Changs  to  apply  the  construottve  ownership 
nUes  also  for  purpoeee  of  the  lO-petoect 
ownership  test. 

113)     ESTA7X   TAXATION    Or    DEBT   HXLD    BT    POX- 
EZQN  FBiaONS  VrHSKX  UTTXBXST  xeUAUXATIOW 

TAX  Apruxs 

This  amendment  relates  to  sstate  taxation 
of  debt  held  by  foreign  penons  where  the 
interest  equalization  tax  applies.  Present  law 
contains  a  procedure  which  enables  domes- 
tic (x»rporatloQS  and  partnerships  to  obtain 
foreign  funds  for  use  o<  their  foralgn  af- 
filiates in  a  manner  which  compiles  with 
the  leettictlons  on  foreign  Invsstment  Im- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Fonlgn  Direct  Invest- 
ment in  the  Commerce  Department.  Under 
the  procedure,  the  domestic  company  or 
partnership  elsote  to  treat  such  an  issue  of 
debt  as  subject  to  the  interest  equallaation 
tax.  Where  this  procedure  is  elected  under 
preaent  law,  the  flat  80  percent  (or  a  lower 
rate  imposed  by  treaty)  VS.  tax  (generally 
imposed  on  Interest  and  otftar  payments  by 
U.S.  persons  to  foreign  persons)  does  not 
apply  to  Interest  payments  on  debt  where 
the  election  referred  to  above  has  been  made. 
This  Committee  amendment  provides  that 
in  the  case  of  debt  where  this  election  has 
been  made,  the  value  of  the  debt  Is  not  to 
be  Included  In  ths  VS.  estate  tax  base  of 
the  nonresident  alien  holder  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  (^HLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BiaWETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  so  that  he  may 
question  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  With  the  amendments 
is  there  a  committee  report  or  a  hearing 
report  or  something? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  will  be  the  equlv- 
almt  ot  a  committee  report  at  the  time 
we  legislate  on  these  proposals. 

What  I  have  submitted  is,  in  effect,  a 
mere  summary,  which  will  be  a  part  of  a 
committee  report,  on  each  of  these  meas- 
ures. There  are  enough  so  thaX  those  who 
are  interested  in  these  items  should  re- 
view them  from  the  Rccors  tomorrow 
morning.  I  think  there  is  an  adequate 
description  of  what  the  leftlslative  pro- 
poeals are  so  tiiat  the  press  and  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  advised  that  these  are  matters 
that  will  be  offered  as  amendments  to 
either  the  bills  that  I  have  reported  to 
the  Senate  today  or,  hopefully,  as  amend- 
ments to  about  a  dozen  House-passed 
bills.  There  are  13  suggested  amend- 
ments. We  had  hoped  to  offer  one  amend- 
ment to  a  bill,  but  if  we  have  no  choice, 
we  will  have  to  offer  13  amendments  on 
one  bill,  perhaps. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  will  there  be  some 
hearings  or  committee  reports  that  we 
will  be  able  to  see? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  preparing  commit- 
tee reports.  We  will  not  hare  time  to 
hold  hearings  on  these  measures. 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  not  meas- 
ures of  any  great  consequence.  One  or 
two  of  them  might  involve  a  substantial 
amount  of  revenue,  but  most  of  them  are 
r^U^ely  Qitaor  amenrimBnta 


Mr.  CHILES.  So  there  will  not  be  any 
hearing  reports  on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  will  be  reports.  Ws 
will  not  have  thne  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  permit  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  answer  some  further 
questions? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  imder  the  same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Are  any  of  these  amend- 
ments going  to  be  offered  on  this  bUl? 

Mr.  LONG.  No, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Not  on  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  Frankly,  the  amend- 
ments I  hare  reference  to — and  so  far 
as  I  know,  none  of  these  are  proposals 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi^  but  tf 
the  Senator  wishes,  he  can  look  at  them 
at  the  desk,  or  he  win  see  them  in  the 
RicoRD  tomorrow — are  matters  of  the 
sort  which  the  President  can  veto,  if 
he  wishes,  without  doing  violence  to  his 
overall  program.  These  are  matters  as  to 
which  the  President  sliould  be  able  to 
feel,  in  vetoing  them,  that  he  does  not 
have  to  strike  down  other  important 
items. 

They  are  measures  which  Involve  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  as 
revenue  measures  ordinarily  go.  They 
should  be  attached  to  measures  of  ^ml- 
lar  consequence  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  had  hoped  that  we  could 
put  them  on  a  dozen  different  bills,  so 
that  he  would  not  have  to  veto  a  dosen 
things  in  order  to  veto  one. 

In  &Dy  event,  if  they  were  on  House- 
passed  bills  of  similar  consequence,  we 
would  hope  that  the  President  could 
agree  with  them,  but  if  not.  we  would 
like  to  offer  him  the  privilege  of  vetoing 
thoee  matters  wlttiout  vetoing  something 
as  significant  as  this  measure. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  one  of  them  the  un- 
employment compensation  measure? 

Mr.  LONG.  "Riere  is  no  imemployment 
compensation  measure  among  these,  but 
there  is  an  unemployment  compensation 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  know  that  is 
a  matter  In  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  "Hie  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  will  not  be  asked  to 
vote  on  these  measures  before  we  have 
a  commitee  report? 

Mr.  LONG.  Oh.  no.  I  simply  want  to 
offer  the  press  and  the  Senate  as  much 
notice  as  we  can  that  these  are  measures 
we  would  like  the  Senate  to  take  a  poel- 
tion  on  before  it  adjourns.  I  wanted  to 
get  them  in  the  Rscoai)  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  as  far  as  the  session  Is  con- 
cerned, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  ask  the  Senate  to  take  a- 
position  on  these  matten.  * 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  It  is  of  no 
personal  interest  to  me;  Senators  can 
vote  them  all  up  or  vote  them  all  down, 
or  postpone  them,  but  these  are  matters 
that  individual  Senators  feel  are  very 
important,  usually  because  of  the  Im- 
portance to  their  particular  States  or' 
their  constituents,  and  they  are,  gen-' 
erally  fi^e^lqg, ,  ifvenne   amendments  - 
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that    Senators    are    entlUed    to    have 

3me  ol  them  have  been  before  the 
committee  for  a  long  time.  Some  of  tl^m 
ha.e  b«n  dlscusaed.  but  have  not  been 
proposed  untU  recently.  But  In  any 
event  they  were  all  matters  that  I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  SenB.ton. 
which  we  believe  the  Senate  would  prcj- 
ably  wish  to  paas  upon,  even  Uiough 
there  may  be  one  or  two  the  Senate 
might  not  agree  with.  If  so,  ofcoune 
the  Senate  should  vote  them  down.  But 
they  are  matters  we  think  the  Senate 
should  act  on.  .  ,  .^„ 

The  Senator  can  get  a  very  good  Idea 
of  what  tbey  are  from  the  summartM^ 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Preddent,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  ha«  be«  very  patlwit. 
He  has  wait«l  a  long  time  to  ^ve  his  col- 
Sagues  a  chance  to  make  thair  stete- 
^SStTon  the  blU.  and  I  am  not  going  to 
take  any  moare  time  now  except  to  say 
that  it  is  now  8  o'clock  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. We  have  thi.  bill  to  get  through^ 
and  if  Senators  want  HH.  1.  that  ha»  to 
ret  ttoough.  and  they  both  have  to  go 
through  conference  with  the  same  com- 

If  we  feel  that  we  want  to  take  time 
to  make  poUtlcal  speeches  on  the  Senate 
floor,  or  to  go  over  the  history  of  what 
nast  Prwtdents  have  done  and  a  lot  oi 
other  thing*,  we  will  either  have  to  stay 
here  all  night  or  one  of  these  bills  will 
go  down.  It  will  not  be  tills  one.  be»uae 
there  is  a  deadline  on  It;  or  we  wtU  be 
here  untU  Monday.  Tuesday,  or  Wednes- 

d&y 

That  is  the  problem  we  face.  We  are 
about  to  start  on  the  first  amendment.  I 
am  glad  we  have  reached  that  point,  i 
hope  we  will  not  feel  it  necessary  to  try 
to  make  an  eternal  record  on  any  of 
these  subjects.  I  think  they  are  not  hard 
to  understand.  I  think  we  do  not  neec 
hours  of  debate  or  discussion  on  any  oi 
them.  Certainly.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
any  more  time  than  I  think  is  necessary 
to  explain  them.  So  let  us  get  on  with 
the  business  of  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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provide  for  the  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  for  the  conservation,  acquwltion^ 
and  reclamation  of  surface  areas  affected 
by  coal  mining  actlvtUes.  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  16664)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departmimts 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.       _^____^______ 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HJl.  8482)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  for  the 
conservation,  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  surface  areas  affected  by  coal 
mining  activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
was  read  twice  by  its  tiUe  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

jklcmDMKMT    NO.    1T8S 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1753. 

•nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

on  pag»  3.  line  7,  strike  ovt  •ub.ectJon  (b) 
of  secSon  301  of  tl»«  bUl  and  In  lieu  thenot 
inaert  the  folloiwlng: 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provlHlons  of 
any  other  Uw,  the  Preeldent  8h*ll.  In  ac- 
oo^anoe  with  paragraph  (3).  re«>rTe  from 
€«p«idltui«  and  net  lending,  from  approprl- 
atlonaoc  other  obllgatlonal  authority  here- 
'ifore  or  hereafter  made  »'f^l«-  «";S 
ajnounu  a»  may  be  neceaeM7  to  effectuate 
the  provision*  of  subsection  (a). 

(a^  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  Pr«ildent  shaU  r««rve 
Lnounts  proportionately  from  approprtottone 
or  other  obllgatlonal  authority  avallahle  for 
all  program*  and  actlvltiee  exoept  fof«- 
pendltuiM  and  net  lending  fM"  vetMana 
kMjneflU,  servloee.  and  programs 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
B  3310)  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  officers  In  the 
Judge  Advocate  Geaieral's  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other 
purpoaee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HJl.  12186)  to 
strengthen  the  penalties  Imposed  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

■nie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  216)  to 
permit  suits  to  adjudicate  certain  real 
property  quiet  title  actions,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Ilie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  CBR.  6482)  to 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr  BENNETTT.  I  understand  that  tne 
assistant  majority  leader  has  discussed 
with  the  Senator  the  question  of  a  time 
limitation  on  this  sunendment. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Yes,  he  has  discussed 
the  matter  with  me  and  we  have 
reached  an  agreement. 

Mr  President,  in  an  agreement  with 
the  fioor  manager  of  the  biU,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  I  did  agree  with  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  that  we  would 
have  an  hour  and  a  half  limitation  on 
the  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  that  time  limitetion. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  TAPT.  lobject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion m  my  mind  that  this  Is  one  of  the 


most  unfortunate  Mils  to  hit  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  a  bill  which  will 
benefit  the  people. 

We  have  known  through  the  years  that 
a  debt  limit  bill  does  not  limit  the  debt, 
and  that  a  spending  limit  bill  will  not 
limit  spending. 

With  that  understanding,  there  is  no 
reason  to  anticipate  that  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  other  than  violate  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  adopting  this  bill. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  bill.  If 
it  passes,  will  be  subject  to  judicial  chal- 
lenge for  being  an  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  President.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  that  that  court 
action  will  follow  if  we  pass  this  bill. 

I  agree  with  those  who  have  expressed 
their  opinion  here  today  that  a  great  deal 
of  violence  is  done  to  the  Constitution 
whenever  we  propose  to  surrender,  once 
again,  the  legislative  authority  to  deter- 
mine how  much  and  in  what  way  the 
taxes  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  be  spent. 

I  suppose  also  that  people  will  view  the 
recent  action  of  Congress  as  a  rather 
perculiar  operation.  That  is.  very  simply, 
on  the  one  hand  we  passed  a  large  re- 
venue-sharing bill  and  now  we  are  going 
to  follow  that  with  a  spending  limit  bUl, 
and  do  it  all  in  the  same  day.  I  imagine 
it  will  all  look  rather  imusual  to  the 
ordinary,  rational,  and  objective  indivi- 
dual. 

The  whole  situatiwi  reminds  me  of 
what  Arthur  Miller  said  before  the  Press 
Club  yesterday,  when  he  referred  to  an 
excerpt  from  his  own  work,  "The  Crea- 
tion of  the  World."  In  which  Lucifer  of- 
fers God  a  program  by  which  they  could 
control  the  world's  future,  a  future  which 
would  be  devoured  by  war. 
God  said: 

Yoo  can  never  change  the  future,  only  the 
paat. 

Lucifer  asked  him; 

How  can  you  change  the  pasitf 

God  replied : 

The  paat  Is  always  changing.  People  can 
never  remember  anything,  or  else  you  Just 
loae  a  few  documents. 


I  suppose  that  is  true.  We  could  not 
even  remember  that  we  passed  a  revenue 
sharing  bill  here,  out  of  a  deficit  that  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  this 
country's  history. 

I  think  It  would  be  appropriate  to  note 
for  the  RxcoRD  at  this  time  that  receipts 
in  fiscal  year  1969  were  $187.8  billion.  The 
outlay  for  that  year  was  $184.5  blUiaa, 
which  produced  in  that  last  year  of  the 
Johnson   administration,  a   $3.2  billion 

surplus.  ^    ,  ,  t.^ 

Moving  to  the  first  Nixon  administra- 
tion year,  in  fiscal  1970.  receipts  were 
$193  7  billion  while  outlays  were  $i»o 
billion,  prododng  a  deficit  of  $2.8  bilUon. 
Then  we  went  into  a  period  in  which 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  an  administration  inten- 
tionally caused  a  recesaton.  That  was  the 
admitted  testimony  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedy,  before  the 
Finance  Committee.  He  stated  that  tne 
administration  did  Intend  to  increase  un- 
employment; that  they  intended  to  (le- 
crease  the  output  of  the  United  States. 
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that  they  intended  to  decrease  the  pro- 
duction— all  of  which  is  admitting  In  ef- 
fect that  they  Intended  to  Intentionally 
cause  a  recession. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  this  delib- 
erate recession?  In  fiscal  year  1971,  re- 
ceipts went  down  by  more  than  $5  bU- 
llon  to  $188.4  billion.  At  the  same  time 
we  increased  our  expenditures  to  $211.4 
billion  and  created  the  first  deficit  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  two  figures, 
irtiich  put  us  at  a  deficit  of  $23  billion. 

In  1972.  the  receipts  were  $208.6  billion 
and  the  outlays  were  $231.6  billion,  re- 
peating the  $23  billion  deficit  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  fiscal  1973,  receipts  are  estimated  at 
$223  billion  and  ouUays  at  $250  billion. 
Estimates  of  this  years'  deficit  range  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $27  million  to  $32 
billion.  In  sum,  in  the  past  4  years  of 
this  administration  one-fourth  of  the 
national  debt  has  been  created  which 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  extend  once 
again. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  can  easily  decide 
to  do  that,  but  a  debt  limit  will  not  stop 
the  increasing  of  the  debt. 

But  the  real  philosophy  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  that  the  President  exer- 
cises more  mature  judgment  than  does 
Congress.  But  is  it  the  truth?  In  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  administration  requested 
$195.3  billion  which  did  not  include  sup- 
plemental requests.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $196.6  blUlon,  for  a  deficit  between 
the  amount  requested  and  congressional 
appropriation  of  $1.3  billion. 

In  1971,  the  amoimt  requested  was 
$200.8  billion,  and  we  appropriated 
$211.4  billion.  That  was  the  biggest  dif- 
ferential in  a  year  between  congrcaulonal 
action  and  Presidential  request— 49.6 
billion. 

In  1972.  the  outlay  requested  by  the 
administration  was  $229J!  billion,  and 
the  congressional  appropriation  was 
$231.6  billion,  for  a  dllTerence  of  $2.4  bU- 
llon. 

In  1973.  the  actual  request  was  $246.3 
billion,  just  $3.7  billion  short  of  the 
amoimt.  and  the  outlay  is  estimated  at 
$250  billion. 

As  I  said  before,  this  creates  only  a  $15 
billion,  the  difference  between  Congress 
and  the  Preeldent  during  the  4  years 
of  the  administration. 

I  would  imagine  that  President  Nixon 
has  two  fears.  One,  he  is  fearful  that 
the  polls  are  wrong  and  therefore  he 
could  be  defeated  ior  reelection.  Second, 
he  is  fearful  that  the  polls  are  right  and 
that  he  will  be  elected  President  again, 
and  then  he  will  have  problems  of  his 
own  creation,  one  of  which  will  be  what 
to  do  If  this  bUl  becomes  law.  If  we  give 
him  the  $250  billion  spending  limitation, 
by  March  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
to  pay  the  bills,  and  this  will  be  the  first 
time  since  1957  that  the  Government  will 
find  Itself  in  the  position  of  not  being 
able  to  pay  the  war  contractors  or  any 
others  and  he  will  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  additional  spending 
aothoiity. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  some  people 
are  so  afraid  of  America's  future  that 
they  are  afraid  to  let  everyone  have  a 
job.  to  let  factories  produce  goods.  I  do 
Qot  share  these  fears.  We  can  eliminate 


stagnation  in  our  economy.  We  should 
stop  dragging  our  feet.  We  should  stop 
disappointing  people's  expectations  for 
the  future.  There  is  deep  anguish  and 
deep  despair  throughout  the  Nation  and 
it  will  be  revealed  in  this  electionby  the 
fact  no  one  is  excited  about  what  Is  going 
on  in  this  presidential  election. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  have  great 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  President  to  do 
anything  about  the  economy.  I  do  not 
think  the  people  have  any  great  faith 
that  the  President  can  do  anjrthlng  about 
inflation.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  doubled  unemployment, 
will  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  do 
scxnethlng  more  about  reducing  It  In  the 
future. 

This  brings  me  back  to  what  this 
sunendment  Is  all  about.  Ttiis  amend- 
ment deals  with  one  facet  and  It  drama- 
tizes the  whole  futility  of  the  bill  before 
us.  It  says  simply  that  the  President 
shall  have  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
cut  into  Federal  spending  for  veterans' 
benefits,  aenices,  and  programs. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  opposed  this  measure  in  the 
committee.  I  believe  that  the  debt  limit 
oelllDg  is  a  faroe  and  that  the  spending 
limit  bill  is  a  farce.  But  I  am  also  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Oommlttee  and  I 
say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
should  CoDgnm  ad(9t  this  moasure  there 
is  no  reason  we  should  be  permitted  to 
treat  veterans  as  second-class  citizens. 
Thesr  wen  flnt-Kdass  soldiers  and  as  they 
return  to  the  Uhltad  States  they  have  a 
right  to  be  treated  as  the  first-class  cit- 
izens they  are. 

We  passed  a  bill  today  Increasing  vet- 
eran educational  beneflts  for  those  com- 
ing back  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Single 
veterans  will  now  be  entitled  to  $220  a 
month  Instead  of  the  present  allowance 
of  $175  a  month.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  will  say.  "Oh.  no,  the  President  will 
not  cut  the  veterans'  rates."  I  say,  "Oh. 
no?  Tou  are  wrong."  This  administration 
only  favored  Increases  to  $190  a  month 
and  they  strongly  opposed  the  Inceases 
we  passed.  He  will  say  that  all  he  asked 
for  was  $190  a  month  and  that  is  all  the 
veteran  should  receive. 

This  he  will  say  to  veterans  who  have 
surrendered  the  only  thing  which  we 
never  get  back  for  them  and  that  is  time. 
Onoe  time  disappears  It  Is  gone  forever, 
and  that  boy  who  went  to  Vietnam,  who 
gave  of  his  body — some  of  them  gave 
their  lives  and  they  will  never  come 
back — will  never  reclaim  time.  Of  those 
who  came  back,  some  returned  with  no 
arms,  or  no  legs,  the  President  will  be 
£U}le  to  say  that  they  are  entiUed  to  $190 
a  month  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  say  to  those  who  will  vote  against  this 
amendment,  when  the  President  cuts 
educational  benefits  back  to  $190  a 
month,  do  not  say  you  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  stop  him.  because  you  could 
have. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  if  It  is  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  confused  by  the  fact 
that  the  Senator's  amendment,  unlike 
some  others,  does  not  Include  an  ex- 


emption for  social  security  or  an  exemp- 
tion for  interest  on  the  debt.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  import  of  his  amendment, 
the  amendment  would  affect  both  a  re- 
duction in  social  security  payments.  Is 
tiiat  the  Senator's  intention  by  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Is  it  the  Senator's  intention 
by  this  amendment  to  direct  a  cut  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  because  I  think  that 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
unless  It  Includes  exemption  for  social 
secxirlty  beneflts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  A  cut  in  social  security 
benefits? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  would  it  include,  then. 
the  obllgatlonal  authority 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  this  amendment 
does  would  be  to  prevent  any  spending 
cuts  to  veterans. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  would  not  do  that.  The 
first  portion  of  the  amendment,  on  a 
proportional  basis,  says 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  and  I  will  say  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  allow  the  President  to 
cut  back  on  social  security  payments.  I 
would  certainly  vote  for  any  amendment 
which  would  exempt  these  other  pro- 
grams. I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  understands  that  I  do  not 
want  the  President  to  tinker  with  veter- 
ans' benefits.  Has  the  Senator  ever  vis- 
ited veterans  hospitals  and  seen  veter- 
ans who  have  to  be  lifted  and  carried 
to  the  bathroom  and  back  to  their  beds? 
I  have  seen  them  and  I  do  not  want  the 
medical  programs  for  such  men  cut.  Has 
the  Senator  ever  been  to  an  employment 
office  where  veterans  cannot  even  get  a 
chance  to  ask  for  a  Job  and  whose  unem- 
ployment rate  continues  to  be  higher 
than  a  non veteran  of  the  same  age? 

I  do  not  want  to  cut  disability  pensions 
of  World  War  I  veterans  whose  average 
age  is  77  years  old.  Are  we  going  to  cut 
their  pensions?  "Oh.  no,"  you  say.  "the 
President  will  not."  But  this  bill  gives 
him  the  power  to  do  so.  I  do  not  want  that 
done.  This  smiendment  is  intended  to 
serve  notice  that  veterans'  beneflts  should 
not  be  reduced.  If  anything  they  should 
be  increased.  There  is  no  humanity  in  the 
bill;  It  is  absolutely  a  blank  check  for 
the  President  to  keep  on  dn>pping  bombs 
in  Vietnam  to  kill  more  babies  and  more 
women,  so  that  we  can  pay  the  bill  for  the 
largest  plastic  surgery  hospital  in  the 
worid  over  there  which  takes  care  of  little 
babies  who  have  been  burned  by  rockets, 
the  flesh  torn  from  their  bodies — babies 
without  arms,  women  without  arms  or 
legs.  The  President  will  not  even  stop 
sending  in  foreign  aid  to  countries  like 
Laos.  Thailand,  and  Vietnam,  when  they 
are  shipping  in  enough  heroin  to  supply 
the  entire  American  market.  Why  do  you 
not  do  something  about  foreign  aid?  That 
is  the  kind  of  limit  we  should  adopt.  Why 
do  you  not  vote  to  cut  out  funds  for 
bombs  to  kill  babies  and  mothers,  to  kill 
innocent  people,  to  bomb  the  rice  fields 
where  people  earn  their  daily  bread.  Why 
do  you  not  rote  to  put  a  spoidlng  limit  on 
war.  but  rather  to  limit  everything  else? 

This  Is  a  rldioulous  bill.  It  Is  a  farce.  It 
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Is  a  shame  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  be  put  through  such  an  ordeal. 

Mr.  TAPT.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  you  have  a  question. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  be  wllltng  to 
amend  his  amendment  to  exclude  In  the 
exemption,  as  other  amendments  about 
to  be  proposed  would  do,  the  Interest  on 
ihe  national  debt  and  Interest  on  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fund? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presld«it,  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  ttM  language  to  b«  inserted  by 
the  3enAtor  from  Indiana,  Inaert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)(1)  Notwlthatandlng  the  proTlilona  of 
any  other  law.  the  Preaident  shall,  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  paragraph  (3),  reeerve  rrom 
sxpendlture  and  net  lending,  from  appropria- 
tion* or  other  obllgatlonal  authortty  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  available,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  neoeesary  to  effectuate 
the  provlJtons  of  subsection  (a). 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  President  shall  reserve 
amounts  proportionately  from  approprla*lon« 
at  other  obligauonai  authority  available  for 
all  programs  and  activities  except  for  expend- 
itures and  net  lending — 

(1)   for  Intereat. 

(3)  for  veterans'  benefits  and  semces. 
(8)   for   payments   from   social   insurance 

trust  funds, 

(4)  medicaid, 

(6)  public  assistance  maintenance  pants, 
ffl)   social  service*  grants  under  Title  IV  of 

the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 

(7)  food  stamps, 

(8)  military  retirement  pay,  and 

(9)  judicial  saUrlea. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
para^p^phs  (I)  and  (3),  no  amount  spedfled 
in  any  appropriation  or  any  activity,  pro- 
gram or  Item  within  such  appropriation, 
may  be  reduced  by  more  than  10  per  cMttum. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  m>'  amendment.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  wants  a  vote.  I  would  be  glad  to 
vote  for  it.  The  Hartke  amendment  was 
designed  to  make  a  point  about  the  vet- 
erans. That  Is  what  I  did,  I  hope.  How- 
ever. I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I 
would  vote  for  his  amendment  as  weU. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  ScHWEtxiR) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  Crahston), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  ^Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs ' .  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
fMr.  Ervtn)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAVITS) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr.  Chs%) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  TmniMoin)).  the  Senator 
from  MlnneeoU  <Mr.  Huhphrky),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

JOBDAK). 

Mr.  PASTORB.  Mr.  Preeldoit.  would 
the  Senator  add  the  name  of  the  senior 
Sesiatar  from  abode  IitaDd  aa  a  oo- 
sponsor? 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastobb)   be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Idaho  also 
add  the  name  of  the  Presiding  Officer? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmmcH) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  e<jually  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan*  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  ttie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennctt)  . 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.   Mr.    President,   I 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
2  days  ago  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee conducted  hearings  on  H.R.  16810,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  debt  limit  of  the  United 
States  to  $465  billion  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  will  provide  borrowing 
capacity  for  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  more  than  $100  billion  greater 
than  It  was  4  years  ago. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  provides  a  debt 
spending  limit  of  $250  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  provides  further  that  the 
President  may  reduce  appropriation  bills 
passed  by  the  Congress  wherever  he 
chooses  to  cut  In  order  to  achieve  that 
spending  limitation. 

Testimony  of  administration  witnesses 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shultz  and 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  Weinberger  indicated  they 
had  no  idea  where  cuts  would  be  made 
but  insisted  that  the  President  must 
have  this  unprecedented  power  and  that 
no  other  alternative  would  serve  the 
purpose. 

They  flatly  rejected  my  simendment 
which  provides  for  a  proportional  reduc- 
tion of  all  reducible  Items  In  the  budget 
sufficient  to  bring  spending  within  the 
$250  billion  limitation. 

Likewise  they  flatly  rejected  any  limi- 
tations whatsoever  on  the  absolute  power 
of  the  President  to  cut  spending  any- 
where he  wishes  and  as  deeply  as  he 
wishes  subject  only  to  the  same  $250  bil- 
lion limitation. 

While  I  approve  the  concept  of  a  $250 
billion  limitation,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  administration  proposal  to  vest  this 
congressional  power  in  the  President. 

This  is  a  transfer  of  the  appropriative 
power  of  Congress  which  I  am  not  willing 
to  endorse.  It  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  final  decision  on  how 
much  is  spent  for  various  programs 
which  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
given  equal  dollar  priority. 

As  a  former  Governor  I  recall  that  the 
problem  was  less  complicated  than  at  the 
Federal  level  because  our  State  con- 
stitution prohibited  deficit  spending.  I 


think  this  is  true  in  most  States.  There 
we  met  the  Issue  head  on.  Only  two 
options  were  available — reduce  spending 
or  raise  taxes — or  perhaps  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  The  objective  of  achieving 
balance  or  equilibrium  between  the  tax- 
ing power  and  the  spending  authority 
had  to  be  met — and  we  did  It. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  at 
the  Federal  level  of  Government. 

We  have  implemented  a  third  alterna- 
tive, that  is,  increase  the  Federal  debt 
to  achieve  that  balance.  For  many  years 
this  fiscal  escape  was  used  only  in  time 
of  emergency  such  as  wars  or  depression. 
Now  we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  the 
remedy  of  first  resort  and  as  an  escape 
from  the  rigors  and  discipline  of  reduc- 
ing expenditures  or  the  "heaven  forbid 
in  an  election  year"  alternative  of  rais- 
ing taxes. 

Some  say  that  Federal  spending  is  out 
of  control.  That  may  well  be  but  spend- 
ing at  State  and  local  levels  is  increas- 
ing even  faster.  Spending  at  all  levels 
of  government  has  incresised  from  about 
21  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
in  1950  to  about  34  percent  of  GNP  in 
1972. 

At  what  level  do  we  reach  the  point  of 
diminishing  return? 

At  what  level  will  the  taxpayers  re- 
volt? 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  faces  up 
to  its  constitutional  responsibility.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  bite  the  bullet 
and  reduce  those  expenditures  that  can 
be  reduced  on  a  proportional  basis. 
The  record  is  clear  and  unmistakable: 
Whatever  erosion  of  congressional 
power  to  the  Executive  has  taken  place 
is  because  of  congressional  abdication 
of  its  constitutional  duties  rather  than 
a  usurpation  of  congressional  power  by 
the  Chief  Executive. 

The  issue  before  us  involves  more  than 
numbers  to  be  fed  into  a  computer.  To 
me  it  involves  also  the  recognition  and 
defense  of  a  principle  too  precious  to 
discard  so  lightly. 

Lf  ever  the  day  comes  when  the  Con- 
gress surrenders  its  control,  or  even  part 
of  its  control  over  the  purse  strings  of 
this  Nation,  on  that  day  the  Congress 
wiU  have  reduced  itself,  bj  self  immola- 
tion, to  the  ashes  of  sterility. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  pending  amendment 
to  HJR.  16810.  And  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  his  leadership,  for  his 
initiative,  and  for  his  work  In  this  very 
important  effort. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  to  the  debt  cell- 
ing would  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
a  $250  billion  spending  celling  but  would 
at  the  same  time  provide  that  spending 
cutbacks  must  be  made  proportionately 
to  all  appropriation  bills,  including  un- 
spent prior  appropriations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  uncontrollable  Items. 

I  support,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  the  President's  effort.  I  strongly 
support  the  President's  efforts  to  impose 
a  spending  celling.  President  Nixon  In- 
dicated very  clearly  in  Ws  speech  to  the 
American  people  of  October  7  that  if  we 
do  not  hold  down  spending,  tax  IncreaaeB 
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could  be  necessary-  The  American  people 
txt  already  bearing  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  and  I  commend  the  leadership 
of  the  President  in  taking  the  initiative 
to  avoid  tax  increases. 

However,  I  also  strongly  believe  that 
the  Congress  must  preserve  Its  authority 
over  priorities.  This  amendmoit  permits 
a  spending  celling,  but  preserves  con- 
gressional authority  over  priorities.  The 
proportionate  cutback  for  each  appro- 
priation is  estimated  to  be  3.6  percent. 
The  President  would  not  be  permitted  to 
make  cutbsuiks  of  over  10  percent  on  any 
one  Item  program  or  activity  to  meet  the 
spending  celling.  He  would  have  to  take 
a  look  at  the  level  of  appropriations  for 
each  appropriation  including  supple- 
ment and  continuing  appropriations,  and 
make  across-the-board  cuts  for  all  pro- 
grams proportionately.  Spending  would 
therefore  continue  at  the  same  relative 
rate  with  respect  to  every  appropriation. 
Within  each  appropriation  cuts  could  be 
made  In  any  specific  activity  only  up  to 
10  percent. 

The  only  exception  would  be  expendi- 
tures which  are  uncontrollable  within 
the  Federal  budget. 

Under  this  amendment,  imcontrollable 
items  are  d^lned  as  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  social  security  trust  fimds, 
veterans  benefits,  medicaid,  public  as- 
sistance maintenance  grsuits,  food 
stamps,  social  services,  judicial  salaries 
and  retired  military  pay.  Estimates  are 
that  uncontrollable  items  amount  to 
about  $117  billion.  Thus,  remaining  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $133  bil- 
lion must  be  reduced  proportl(xiately  in 
order  to  meet  the  $250  billion  spending 
celling. 

There  are  three  major  features  of  this 
am«idment : 

First,  It  retains  the  authortty  of  Con- 
gress over  spending  priorities  and  the 
distribution  of  funds  within  the  Federsd 
budget.  It  therefore  avoids  giving  the 
President  direct  item  veto  authority. 

Second,  it  permits  the  establishment 
of  a  spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1973 
of  $250  billion. 

Third,  It  decreases  the  possibility  of 
a  tax  increase. 

The  amendment  specifically  states 
that— 

The  President  shall  reserve  amounts  pro- 
portionately from  appropriations  or  other 
obllgatlonal  authority  available  for  all  pro- 
grams and  activities,  except  for  certain  un- 
ccoitrollable  Items. 

By  doing  it  this  way.  Congress  pre- 
serves its  overall  decisionmaking  au- 
thority over  where  the  money  will  be 
spent.  Yet,  it  preserves  the  spending  cell- 
ing, which  I  agree  is  very  much  needed. 

Here  is  a  nmdown  on  how  this  amend- 
ment would  work: 

The  present  rate  of  spending  Is  $257 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  proposed 
ceiling  is  $250  billion.  This  means  that 
we  must  cut  back  our  rate  of  spending 
by  about  $7  Wllion. 

This  amendment  exempts  certain  "un- 
controllable items."  It  applies,  however, 
both  to  appropriations  for  relatively  con- 
trollable items  for  fiscal  year  1973  as  well 
as  to  carryover  appropriations  from  fis- 
cal year  1972  and  prior  years.  At  the  er»d 
of  fiscal  year  1972.  we  had  left  over  about 


$60  billion  In  funds  which  were  appro- 
priated but  unspent.  Total  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973  are  expected  to 
be  about  $171  billion.  Of  this,  about  $133 
billion  have  been  appropriated  for  rela- 
tively controllable  items.  Thus,  adding 
the  $60  billion  carryover  and  the  $133 
billion  fiscal  year  1973  figure,  we  have 
total  appropriations  for  relatively  con- 
trollable items  as  being  about  $193  bil- 
lion. 

As  I  indicated,  we  must  cut  our  rate  of 
spending  l^  about  $7  billion.  Under  this 
amendment,  that  $7  billion  must  come 
out  of  the  $193  billion  in  appropriations 
available  for  relatively  controllable  items. 
Dividing  7  by  193,  we  come  up  with  3.6 
percent  which  is  the  proportional  cut 
required  for  each  appropriatkui  to  meet 
the  $250  bilUxMi  spending  ceiling.  That 
Is,  each  appropriation  must  be  cut  by 
3.6  percent  in  order  to  reduce  spending 
by  $7  billion  and  meet  the  $250  ceiling. 

No  Item.  int>ject,  or  activity  within 
that  approfirlatioa  could  be  cut  more 
than  10  percent.  This  would  make  It  very 
clear  that  this  bUl  does  not  hare  a  Preel- 
dentiai  veto.  It  woold  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  power  of  the  purse  of  Congress 
is  b^ng  preserved;  and  it  would  mecm 
that  Congress  is  preserving  its  congres- 
sional spending  authority  and  constitu- 
tional power. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  very 
similar  to  an  ammdment  passed  by  the 
Senate  back  in  1968.  At  that  time,  the 
Senate  agreed  on  a  spending  celling  of 
$180.1  billion.  Interestlni^,  here  we  are 
only  4  years  later  discuulng  a  celling 
which  is  nearly  30  percent  hlgho'  than 
that  of  1968.  The  estimated  ceUmg  then 
was  $186.1  billion  and  the  Senate  agreed 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  35  to  reduce  the  ceiling 
by  $6  billion.  Several  of  the  exemptions 
for  uncontrollable  items  which  were  per- 
mitted under  that  legislation  are  similar 
to  the  exemptl(»i8  in  this  amMidment. 
The  1968  legislation  also  included  an  ex- 
emptl<xi  for  defense  spending  in  Viet- 
nam of  $2.3  billion. 

This  does  not  have  that  feature  in  it. 

This  amendment,  sponsored  by  the 
S^iator  from  Idaho.  Is  a  very  sound,  safe, 
and  prudent  way  of  meeting  a  very  seri- 
ous fiscal  problem.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  political 
philosophy  and  i»rty,  can  support  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  econcHny,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  President  and  his  de- 
sire to  control  spending  and  prevent  a 
tax  Increase,  with  which  we  are  100  per- 
cent in  accord.  I  believe  this  amendment 
Is  a  proper  and  appropriate  way  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  very  important  and  diffi- 
cult problem.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  briefly  but  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  frt«n  Idaho,  an  amendment  for 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  have  been  worktog 
most  strongly  for  the  past  48  hours. 

I  was  present  in  the  Chamber  this 
morning  when  a  number  of  Senators 
were  speaking  in  praise  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.  I  listened 
with  great  Interest  to  those  remarks  and 
decided  to  make  a  few  remarks  of  my 
own  at  this  votaA  about  the  distlngiished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


In  this  amendment  he  Is  capping  % 
great  career  in  the  Senate  with  an  out- 
standing proix>sal  and  very  great  effort 
to  Insure  that  we  restore  fiscal  respoosi- 
billty  to  our  operations  and  our  Govern- 
ment while  at  the  same  time  he  is  com- 
ing to  gripe  with  the  great  issue  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  retain  our  responsibllltlBs 
and  exercise  our  rights  appropriately  in 
this  matter,  or  whether  we  abdicate  that 
responsibility  to  not  only  this  particular 
President,  but  to  any  President,  with 
what  I  believe  will  be  the  success  of  this 
approach  at  this  time  in  our  country.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  have 
written  a  great,  great  finish  to  a  great, 
great  Senate  record  with  this  accom- 
plishment. 

I  praise  him  for  this  as  I  praise  him 
for  the  other  wonderful  things  he  has 
done  for  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  the 
world  in  his  time  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  I  am 
supporting  this  amendment  because  It 
fixes  a  spending  limit  at  a  time  when  we 
need  it.  Certainly,  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars  should  be  enough  to  meet  our 
Nation's  needs,  but  I  oppose  the  give- 
away of  the  right  and  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  decide  which  programs 
shall  be  cut. 

Countless  Califomlans  have  expressed 
their  deep  concern  over  the  prospect  of 
further  governmental  ravsiges  of  their 
earnings  and  their  savings.  It  is  time  now 
to  bring  a  halt.  This  proposal,  combined 
with  a  spending  celling,  provides  a  way. 

Frankly,  I  am  convinced  that  both 
Congress  and  the  President  have  lost 
control  of  Government  spending.  Mkl- 
dle-lncome  workers,  wage  earners,  the 
poor,  the  elderly  are  victims  of  Inflation 
and  ever-higher  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  a  proposal  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pmnsylvanla 
and  I  have  bem  working  for  most 
str«iuously  for  the  pest  48  hours. 

I  will  support  action  in  the  Senate  to 
Impose  a  firm  $250  billion  limit  on  Gor- 
enunent  spending.  A  quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  should  be  enough  to  meet 
our  Nation's  current  needs. 

I  will  oppose  a  give-away  of  the  right 
and  responsibility  of  Congress  to  decide 
what  programs  should  be  cut.  We  must 
not  establish  one-man  Government  by 
suirendering  that  power  to  any  Presi- 
dent— now  or  ever. 

Countless  Califomlans  have  expressed 
to  me  their  deep  concern  over  the  pros- 
pect of  further  governmental  ravages  of 
their  earnings  and  their  savings.  They 
feel  caught  in  a  fiscal  vise  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  The  last  4  years  hare 
brought  them: 

The  highest  unemployment  in  a  dec- 
ade; 

The  worst  inflation  in  two  decades: 

The  highest  budget  and  trade  deficits 
in  four  decades; 

The  highest  interest  rates  in  100  years; 
and 

E>ver-higher  taxes. 

Frankly,  I  sim  convinced  that  both 
Congress  and  the  President  have  lost 
control  of  Oovemmcnt  spending.  Mid- 
dle-income wo«rklng  families,  wage  earn- 
ers, businessmen,  the  poor,  the  elderly 
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are  all  the  helpless  vlctinu  of  loflation 
Euad  a  bureaucratic  tax  Juggernaut  gone 
wild. 

Our  failure  to  reform  welfare,  to  hold 
down  war  expendlturee,  to  end  wasteful 
foreign  aid.  has  put  us  into  a  crisis.  So 
has  the  coogrewlnnal  practice  of  piece- 
meal budgeting,  appropriating  funds  for 
this  program  and  then  that,  in  response 
to  this  demand  and  then  that,  without 
prudent  regard  for  the  availability  of 
adequate  revenues.  Adding  to  the  crises 
are  administration  policies  that  In  4 
years  have  produced  requests  for  $15  bil- 
lion more  in  appropriations  than  Con- 
gress has  ta^t^i^^y  provided.  Just  this 
year  the  administration  has  called  for 
an  S18  billion  Increase  in  expenditures 
and  a  $32  billloQ  Increase  in  the  national 
debt. 

We  have  managed  to  move,  however, 
to  help  local  government  gets  its  flnan- 
cial  house  in  order  through  revenue 
sharing.  We  must  now  get  the  Federal 
financial  house  in  order. 

But  let  me  make  clear  the  difference 
between  what  I  support — through  this 
imendment — and  what  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  approved.  Their  plan  goes 
far  beyond  the  matter  of  simply  halting 
inflation  and  taxes.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  constltutianal  balance 
of  powers.  That  brand  of  spending  limit 
would  strip  Congress  of  its  powers  to  alter 
national  spending  priorities  and  substi- 
tute spending  by  Presidential  decree  re- 
gardless of  laws,  appropriations,  and 
programs  established  by  Congress.  The 
Congress  would  no  longer  be  an  equal 
partner  with  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

Instead.  I  support — through  this 
amendment — a  $250  bllllan  spending  lim- 
it that  cuts  spending  equally,  agency 
by  agency,  acroas  the  board,  in  a  giant 
step  toward  relief  for  taxpayers.  The  only 
exceptlcms  should  be  for  irreducible  ob- 
ligations— Interest  on  the  national  debt, 
entitlements  for  veterans,  and  payments 
from  social  Insurance  trust  funds  such 
as  social  security. 

There  will  be  no  equity,  no  fairness  for 
the  American  people,  if  the  budget  slash- 
ing that  is  so  badly  and  immediately 
nedeed  becomes  a  free  for  all  with  each 
Senator  and  e€u:h  Representative  fight- 
ing to  save  his  or  her  "pet"  program  fnnn 
either  the  President's  blue  pencil  or  fiOm 
a  congressional  axe. 

Each  of  us,  legislators  and  constit- 
uents alike,  have  our  own  favorite  bills, 
programs,  and  projects.  But  a  spending 
limit  will  only  work  fairly  and  realisti- 
cally if  it  la  uniform,  proportionate,  and 
across  the  board. 

Under  such  a  plan  there  will  be  none 
of  the  feared  presidential  raids  on  social 
programs  for  the  aged,  the  ill.  and  others 
in  need  of  assistance:  none  of  the  feared 
selective  sacrificing  d  mass  transit,  hous- 
ing, health,  educatlcm.  and  pollution  pro- 
grams. 

I  will  support  a  spending  ceiling  that 
will  allow  for  sound,  responsible  budg- 
eting. 

I  will  support  a  spending  limit  that 
will  give  the  besieged  American  tax- 
payer the  first  re«l  lareak  he  has  had 
in  a  l<»g  time. 

But  I  win  not  support  abdication  of 
congressional  authority.  I  will  fight  any 


pnH>osal  to  give  aweiy  Congress  right  to 
govern  how  and  where  Federal  funds 
will  be  spent. 

It  is  time  for  the  bloated  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  go  on  a  diet.  And  I  predict 
that,  when  it  does,  those  who  fear  a 
spending  celling  will  find  that  when  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  agencies  are  given 
a  leaner  diet  they  will  buckle  down  and 
make  each  dollar  go  much  farther.  In 
the  end,  I  believe,  little  of  real  value  in 
Federal  programs  will  be  lost. 

This,  then.  Is  a  necessary  1-year  first 
step  toward  a  congressional  budgetary 
process  that  must  link  overall  spending 
to  overall  income  under  a  sensible  annual 
ceiling. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
later  tonight — by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkhcy)  and  my- 
self— proposing  an  annual  congressional 
budgeting  process.  Under  it.  Ccmgress 
would  annually  fix  a  spending  ceiling, 
then  fit  Income  and  outgo  within. 
But  that  Is  the  second  step. 
Let  us  now  take  the  first  step,  by 
adopting  the  Jordan  amendment. 

Mr  NELJ30N.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  California  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  those  Sena- 
tors who  worked  in  designing  what  is  a 
reasonable  proposal  to  set  a  debt  ceiling 
and  retain  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
control  what  should  be  put  In  this  budget. 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  there  Is  no  objection  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  to  be  eulded  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Nklson  and  Senator  CmnicH  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
have  a  brief  comment  to  make. 

I  endorse  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  the  right  approach.  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  proposal  that  was  request- 
ed by  the  President  and  sent  to  us  from 
the  White  House. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  a  dangerous  dele- 
gation of  power  to  grant  the  President's 
request  for  authority  to  cut  the  budget 
wherever  he  wishes  without  consulting 
Congress. 

While  I  approve  a  $250-billion  spend- 
ing limitation  at  this  time,  it  would  be 
a  disastrous  mistake  for  Congress  to  cre- 
ate a  super  legislator  in  the  White  House. 
The  Congress  has  two  obvious  options 
which  will  accomplish  the  objective  of  a 
spending  limitation  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  both  the  further  erosion  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  and 
the  further  aggrandizement  of  power  in 
the  Presidency. 

Those  options  are:  first,  for  Con- 
gress to  make  an  across-the-board  per- 
centage cut  in  the  budget,  or  second,  re- 
quest the  President  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  cuts  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

Over  the  years,  a  dangerous  concen- 
tration of  power  has  accumulated  in  the 
Presidency.  That  process  has  dramatical- 
ly accelerated  in  the  past  4  years.  Pres- 
idents have  increasingly  usurped  legls- 
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lative  power,  refused  to  comply  with  leg. 
islative  mandates,  and  arbitrarily  con> 
strued  laws  contrary  to  legislative  Intent 
in  order  to  serve  their  own  political  pur- 
poses. In  addition.  Congress  Itself  has 
supinely  ceded  authority  to  the  President 
by  neglect,  default,  and  posljtlve  legisla- 
tive action.  Each  step  along  this  route 
has  seriously  eroded  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress. 

To  grant  the  President  this  unre- 
stricted power  to  cut  the  budget  will  be 
a  giant  step  toward  total  abdication  of 
constitutional  congressional  authority. 
Not  only  does  this  grant  of  authority 
raise  an  important  constitutional  issue, 
it  places  a  dangerous  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  which.  Inevi- 
tably, will  be  abused  by  everyone  who 
holds  that  ofDce. 

Cuts  will  be  made  which  suit  the  whim 
of  the  President  while  projects  and  pro- 
grams will  be  funded  which  reward 
friends  in  Uie  Ccmgress  and  punish  ene- 
mies. When  the  President  acquires  that 
kind  of  power,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Congress  will  be  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  group  of  vassals  whose  only 
function  is  to  pay  homage  to  the  king 
by  rubber  stamping  whatever  he  wants. 
If  Congress  passes  this  proposal,  we 
should  make  a  drastic  cut  in  our  salaries 
commensurate  with  the  reduction  in  our 
responsibilities. 

I  have  voted  in  the  past  3  '^  years  for 
a  net  budget  reduction  of  about  $40 
billion  below  the  President's  own  budget 
requests  in  that  period.  Furthermore, 
I  voted  against  the  tax  reduction  last 
year,  which  was  costing  the  Treasury 
more  money  than  It  Is  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  spending  in  order  to  achieve  a 
$250  billion  limit.  So  I,  among  others 
here,  am  not  among  those  who  have  been 
supporting  a  runaway  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  further 
comment  that  the  President  recom- 
mended and  supported  a  revenue-sharing 
plan  which  is  going  to  cost  $33  billion 
In  the  next  5  years,  and  refused  to  sup- 
port any  taxes  to  fund  it.  So  he  partici- 
pated in  throwing  the  budget  out  of  bal- 
ance almost  exactly  In  the  same  tunount 
as  he  now  says  he  has  to  cut  back 
apendiag. 

That  falls  with  the  President.  It  was 
his  proposal.  He  pushed  it  through  Con- 
gress. I  thought  It  was  totally  fiscally 
Irresponsible  and  voted  against  it. 

I  might  just  make  one  further  com- 
ment that  the  President  opposed  an  in- 
crease In  social  security  above  5  percent. 
His  representatives  so  advised  us  in  the 
Finance  Committee  time  after  time  when 
the  issue  was  raised.  But  he  signed  the 
20-percent  increase  and  the  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Now  he  Is  on  TV 
advertisements  taking  credit  for  the  20- 
percent  increase  he  opposed  all  along. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, having  lost  all  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  is  desperately  looking  for  a 
scapegoat.  President  Nixon  has  decided 
that  Congress  must  be  blamed  for  the 
failure  of  his  economic  game  plan  and  its 
consequences.  By  adopting  the  new  eco- 
nomic plan  President  Nixon  abandoned 
his  old  plan  but  he  cannot  escape  its  con- 
sequences. The  old  economic  plan  of  de- 
liberately slowing  down  the  economy 
failed  to  control  infiation,  but  brilliantly 
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0,0oeeded  in  creating  a  recesiioxi.  throw- 
ing millions  of  Amerlcaxu  out  ol  work 
and  plunging  the  Oovemmsnt  budset 
into  debt.  PresideBt  Nixon  assumed  office 

pronouncing  his  firm  commitment  to  a 
balanced  budget.  In  fact,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration budgets  have  always  been  in 
the  red.  For  fiscal  year  1970.  the  Nixon 
administration  predicted  a  budget  sur- 
plus of  $6.8  billion.  In  fact,  the  budget 
was  $2.8  in  the  red.  For  fiscal  year  19T1, 
Nixon  administration  estimated  a  budget 
surplus  of  $1.3  billion:  in  fact,  they  made 
a  whopping  $24.3  billion  error  ending  for 
that  year  with  a  $23  bilUon  deficit.  For 
fiscal  year  1B72,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion achieved  another  $23  billion  deficit 
and  for  fiscal  year  1973  they  now  esti- 
mate a  budget  deficit  of  $25  blllian.  On 
August  24  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures estimated  that  the  deficit  will 
actually  be  $33.5  billion. 

In  3>^  years,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  achieved  a  staggering  $73.8  billion 
deficit.  Incredibly,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  4  years  has  exceeded  the  budget 
deficits  of  the  preceding  16  years.  The 
Nixon  deficit  of  $73.8  billion  exceeds  the 
total  budget  deficit  of  $69.6  billion  of  the 
oitire  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son administrations.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  Nixon  administration  budget  esti- 
mate and  the  actual  results  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  and  also  a  table 
showing  the  growth  in  the  debt  be  in- 
cluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TABLE  l.-NiXON  ADMINISTRATION  OIHGINAL  BUDGET 
ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED  COMPARED  TO  ACTUAL  BUDGET 
RESULT  ON  A  UNIFIED  BUDGET  CONCEPT 

|ln  billions  of  dailirsl 


Dscti  ywr  1970 


Bud(et 
racAipts 


Budttt  SurpbMor 
ootttyj  (l«ficit(-) 


F«b.  IS,  1969,  Niuo's 
revistd  bud|«t. 

AcM 

FiMi  ynr  1971,  MibnitM 
J»nu«ry  1970 

Aci»«l 

FiMri  yMf  1972 

ActMl 

FbeatyMr  1973,  Jimnrr... 
IMM  tttiimtw  Stpt  It. 
1972 

Totil  dtficit  as  of 
Sept.  18, 1972 


198.7 
193.7 

202.1 
188.4 
217.6 
208.6 
220.8 

22S.0 


IK.  9 
118.6 

200.8 
211.4 
2Zt.2 
231.6 

246.3 


5.8 
-2.8 

1.3 
-23.0 
-U.6 
-23.0 
-25.5 


250.0      1  -2S.0 
t7j.8 


>  Accordlni  to  th*  Joint  CommlttM  on  the  R«ductio«  of  Fod- 
ef»l  Expenditures  on  Aug.  24  Federil  budtet  ootltyi  fw  fisesi 
year  1973  will  euMd  recMfta  by  $33,500,000,000. 

>Th*  Nixon  budut  deficit  of  $73,800,000,000  eicaads  last 
3  administrations'  (Eisenfiowaf,  Kmnedy,  and  Johnson)  entre 
biidfet  deficits  of  $89,000,000,000. 

Note:  The  fifures  are  rounded  and  may  not  necasserily  add 
to  total. 

BUDGET  DEFICITS  FOR  THE  LAST  20  YEARS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billlonsi 


Daficib 

President 

Fiscal 
yMT 

Fadaral 
ttnds 

UailM 
bud(»t 

Eisenhowai 

Kennedy 

Johnson. 

ltM-61 
19C2-«4 
1165-69 

121,838 
22.038 
57,761 

$15,806 
17,810 
31,019 

Total 

101,636 

69,635 

Niitn 

.     1 1*70-73 

108.742 

71.901 

'  I  ncludes  the  le<«st  olHeiai  estimate  for  fiscal  yaar  1973  wfcich 
isienerally  considered  to  be  understated  by  about  7  to  10.000,- 
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Mr.  NKUaON.  Mr.  President.  $73.8 
billion  dafidta  are  largely  a  result  of 
Nlxon-lnduoed  reoeaskm  Itsdtf.  Tliis  re- 
oeesion  has  had  drastic  oonsequencee 
both  for  the  Federal  Ckjvemment  and  the 
American  worker.  According  to  eetlmatee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff 
in  the  1972  mid-year  review  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  country  lost  $160  billion  in  po- 
tential GDn>  during  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration; $160  billion  in  goods  and  serv- 
ice could  have  been  produced  but  were 
lost  because  of  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  mRint4iln  a  full  employ- 
ment eooaiomy.  This  lost  QNF  caused 
$42.1  biUUm  in  Federal  revenue  also  be- 
ing lost  in  the  Nixon  years.  In  3  years. 
the  Nixon  administration  failed  to 
achieve  projected  revenues  by  $27.7  bil- 
lion. It  also  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Nixon  administration  Induced  re- 
cession results  in  not  only  lost  revenue 
but  in  incresMed  coat  for  the  Federal 
Govearunent.  Nancy  Teeters,  a  noted 
economist  at  tine  Brookings  Institution 
estimated  that  as  of  December  1971  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  was  obligated  to 
spend  $6.4  billion  more  for  such  pro- 
grama— such  as  imemployment  compen- 
sation— because  of  the  slowdown  in  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Washington  Post  article  de- 
scribing more  fully  Mrs.  Teeter's  conclu- 
sion be  Inserted  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookd, 
as  follows: 

BKooKHfos  REPorr — RiiCK— mm  Ooer  Is 

Sfl.4  BCUON 

{ By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  1970  reGeaslon  ooet  the  federal  gorem- 
ment  about  $6.4  bllUon  In  extra  payments 
last  year  for  unemployment  compensation, 
old-age  Insurance,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendant chUdren  and  other  programs  re- 
spoaoslve  to  high  jobleea  rates. 

And  if  unsmployment  should  oontlntM  at 
6  per  cent,  "reeeesion- Induced  federal  ezpen- 
dlturee  oould  rise  to  810  billion  In  1972  and 
$13  bUUon  m  197a,"  with  additional  amounts 
coming  from  the  states. 

These  are  among  key  points  of  a  study  by 
Brookings  Institution  economist  Nancy  B. 
Teetars  designed  to  show  how  a  shift  in  the 
eoonomlo  oUmate  affects  not  only  the  tax  side 
of  the  budget,  but  expenditures  as  well. 

She  notes  that  "there  are  new  elements  in 
the  aensltlTlty  of  expenditures  to  economic 
conditions."  One  Is  the  Medicaid  progranv. 
Another  Is  a  growing  number  of  people  get- 
ting retirement  benefits,  especially  since 
older  people  frequently  find  retirement  "more 
socially  acceptable  than  unemployment." 

Since  the  test  of  how  much  a  person  oan 
earn  without  loelng  Social  Security  benefits 
U  applied  monthly,  "It  (Is)  easy  to  go  on  and 
off  the  rolls  depending  on  the  employment 
opportunities  a-vaUable." 

Mrs.  Teeters'  report  was  released  over  the 


weekend  as  part  of  the  new  volume  of  Brook- 
ings' "Papers  on  ■oBivimlx  Activity,"  pub- 
lished three  times  a  year. 
A    formar    Budget    Bonsu    oOolsl,    Uts. 

Teeters  set  out  to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  more  flexible  response  from  expenditures 
than  often  realized.  Not  only  are  unemploy- 
ment insurance  payments  lnv<rived,  but  to- 
day, a  declining  economy  stlmiUates  more 
federal  paymenU  for  retirement,  welfare, 
veterans'  benefits.  Medicare.  Medicaid  and 
aid  to  famUlee  with  dependent  children 

To  cite  Just  one  of  her  statlstloa,  the  1971 
combined  federal -state  coeu  for  l&edlcald 
were  $6.6  billion,  up  $1  billion  from  what 
they  would  have  t>een  had  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment stayed  at  the  4.2  percent  level  of 
the  first  q\iarter  of  1970.  Tet  another  $1  bU- 
Uon  will  have  to  be  tacked  cm  to  this  total 
If  the  unemployment  level  should  stay  at  0 
percent  in  1972. 

Tet,  the  flexible  reaponae  of  ttas  expendi- 
ture side  of  the  budget  has  not  been  taken 
Into  account  by  the  federal  government  in 
calculating  the  "full  employment"  budget. 
To  date,  only  the  potentially  higher  revenues 
have  been  calculated,  with  no  adjustment 
made  for  reoeaslon-induoed  expenditures. 

Th*  practical  result  is  that  the  "f uU  em- 
ployment deficit. "  assumed  to  be  running  at 
a  rate  of  about  $•  bUUon  for  fiscal  1972. 
would  be  essentially  in  balance  if  aUowanoee 
were  made  for  the  spending  that  oould  have 
been  avoided  at  full  employment. 

In  other  Brooldngs'  papers  released  at  the 
same  time: 

Oeocge  L.  Perry  estimated  that  the  po- 
tential aroes  National  Product  had  grown 
somewhat  slower  in  19Sfr-1970  than  eexUer 
because  productivity  has  been  lessened  by 
sharply  increased  labor  force  participation 
by  women  and  young  people.  But  with  a  re- 
IMTR  to  former  productivity  trends.  He  pre- 
dicted a  big  boost  in  potential  output  for  the 
1970s,  suggesting  that  "the  government  will 
have  to  step  in"  to  make  a  mssnlngful  dsnt 
In  the  unemployment  rate. 

WlUiam  Poole,  a  Federal  Beaerre  System 
econooUst  (offering  his  own.  not  the  Institu- 
tional view) .  conducted  experlmsats  show- 
ing that  a  steady  growth  of  tbs  money  sup- 
ply at  7  percent  creates  an  erratic  eoonomy: 
but  aiming  at  a  steady  growth  in  money  ONP. 
and  varying  the  money  stock  growth  pro- 
duces better  results.  Poole  apparently  sug- 
gests boosting  the  money  supply  when  the 
economy  is  sluggish,  then  touching  the 
brakes  as  the  economy  nestm  ftiU  employ- 
ment. 

Two  papers  disagreed  wholly  on  t^e  po- 
tential ImpiMrt  on  tinemployment  of  various 
kinds  of  manpower  programs  An  of>tlmlstlo 
asseaament  by  Gharlea  C.  Holt  and  otl»r«  pre- 
dicted that  a  batch  of  programs  for  train- 
ing, up-grading,  youth  work,  etc.,  costing  $14 
bUllon  would  return  $80  billion  in  ONP,  and 
cut  a  4.5-percent  unemployment  rate  to  2.4 
percent.  Nonsense,  said  MIT  economist  Bo- 
bert  Hall,  who  saw  only  one-fifth  of  the  re- 
sults calculated  by  the  Holt  group.  Th*  prob- 
lem, according  to  Hall:  "  .  .  the  good  jobs  are 
ailed  In  other  ways  and,  in  general,  already 
have  long  lines  of  workers  waiting  to  fill 
them." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  hu- 
man cost  of  Uie  almost  4  years  of  the 
Nixon  economic  stewardship  Is  just  as 
great.  In  January  1969.  there  were  only 
2.6  million  Americans  unemployed.  The 
September  unemployment  figures  show 
that  ove«ai  there  were  4.7  million  per- 
sons unemployed.  Over  2  million  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  from  their  Jobs  since 
January  1969.  When  Nixon  took  ofllce. 
the  unemployment  rate  was  S.3  percent. 
Today  it  Is  5.5  percent.  This  Is  an  in- 
tolerable level  of  Joblessness. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  was  1.2  per- 
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c«nt  io  1968.  Now  it  is  2.2  percent.  Among 
skilled  workers,  it  was  2.4  percent  in  1968 
aad  is  now  4.2  percent.  Tbe  present  un- 
employment rate  for  blacks  la  10.2  per- 
cent, more  than  double  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  whites.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  teenagers  is  16.5  percent. 

I  afik  unanimous  consent  to  insert  my 
minority  views. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 
V.    MmowTT    Vbwb    oy    Sbvato*    Oatumb 

NsLsoN  n*  Orrcmmoti  to  Otn  EzrarDirmx 

LncTTATtoir 

I  "The  History  of  the  present  King  of 
Oreat-Brltaln  Is  a  History  of  repeated  In- 
Jxirtee  and  Ururpations,  all  having  tn  direct 
Object  the  Kst&bliahment  of  an  abeolute 
Tyranny  orer  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let 
Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  World. 

"He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the 
most  wboteaome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
Good. 

"He  has  forbidden  his  Oovemors  to  pass 
Laws  of  Immediate  and  pressing  Importance. 
-unless  suspended  In  thetr  Operation  till  his 
Assent  should  be  obtained:  and  when  so 
suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
to  them  •  •  •") — Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Jul9  4.  1779. 

The  axpeirienee  of  ColonljJ  United  States 
under  King  Oeorge  HI  led  to  the  formation 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government  under 
a  written  Oonstltntlon.  The  experience  under 
the  Crown's  tyranny  also  produced  a  form 
of  gtrremment  that  was  represented  by  the 
Foondiag  Fathers  as  a  balancing  of  powers 
between  tbe  executive,  the  Judicial,  and  the 
legislative  branches. 

ThTiB  Article  I,  Sect.  7  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "All  bms  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  In  the  house  of  representa- 
tives: but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bQlB."  And 
Article  1.  Sect.  9  of  the  Constitution  further 
states  that  "Ifo  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treeeury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
prlatloes  made  by  law,  •  •  •"  From  these 
two  egpreae  provisions  of  the  Constituflon, 
It  would  appear  that  the  "power  over  the 
purse"  was  exclusively  given  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  federal  government. 

In  the  balance  between  the  three  branches 
of  government,  it  to  evident  that  the  con- 
stitutional grant  of  "power  over  the  purse" 
to  the  national  legislature  was  felt  to  en- 
dow that  branch  with  substantial  represent- 
ative and  political  force.  In  The  FedentlUt 
(No.  58).  James  Madison  explained: 

"The  House  of  Repreeentstlves  cannot  only 
refuse,  but  they  ak>ne  can  propose,  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. They.  In  a  word,  hold  the  p\irse  •  •  •. 
Thla  power  over  the  pttrae  may.  In  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  effectual 
weapon  with  which  any  constitution  can 
arm  the  Imnoedlate  representatives  of  the 
people,  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every  grtev- 
anoe,  and  for  carrying  Into  effect  every  Just 
and  salutary  measure." 

But  Just  as  an  express  endowment  of 
money  requires  careful  husbandry  to  prevent 
it  from  being  squandered,  so  must  express 
grants  of  cooititutloual  authority  be  care- 
fully tended  and  conserved.  This  century  has 
seen  the  steady  attrition  of  the  power  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
exeeutrre  branch.  In  foreign  policy,  one  only 
has  tc  look  at  the  tragic  example  of  Vietnaun 
to  measure  the  feeble  power  over  foreign 
affairs  that  remains  in  the  bands  of  Congress. 
Today  we  are  being  asked  to  transfer  what 
Is  left  of  the  Congressional  "power  over  the 
purse"  to  tbe  President.  In  fact,  the  leglala- 
Uve  branch  of  tbe  federal  govw&meat  has 
ceded  a  great  deal  of  authority  on  the  control 
of  the  national  purse  to  the  executive  breach 
already. 


In  the  Anti-Deflclency  Acts  of  1906  and 
I90e,  the  Congress  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  reserve  appropriations  In  order 
to  reflect  savings  In  authorized  programs  and 
to  prevent  deaclencies  from  too  rapid  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  Then  under  the  pres- 
sures of  national  crisis — the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930':i  and  ^ater  World  War  n — 
the  principle  of  a  difference  between  permis- 
sive and  maiidatory  appropriatloaa  was  as- 
serted. In  1942.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt claimed  that  Just  because  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  certain  governmental 
programs,  this  Is  only  a  ceUing  on  possible 
expenditures  and  "la  not  a  mandate  that 
such  funds  must  be  fully  expended." 

A  number  of  articulate  defenders  of  con- 
stitutional Integrity  In  this  Congress  have 
vehemently  protested  this  executive  exercise 
as  Constitutionally  prohibited.  In  particular, 
Senator  Ervln  and  his  Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee  have  been  forceful  In  their 
argument  that  executive  Impoundment  of 
duly  appropriated  funds  constitutes  an  item 
or  line  veto.  Although  such  an  Item  or  line 
veto  is  not  permitted  by  the  Constitution, 
the  practice  of  Presidential  Impoimdment  of 
funds  has  continued  with  every  occupant  of 
the  White  House  since  FDR. 

In  addition  to  tbe  Impoundment  of  funds 
under  so-called  permissive  appropriations, 
recent  Presidents  have  been  given  express 
authority  to  withhold  appropriated  fund.<; 
under  certain  conditions.  Under  Title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  President 
may  refuse  to  expend  funds  in  areas  which 
practice  discrimination. 

The  one  area  tn  which  there  appears  to 
be  a  clear  constitutional  bar  to  unilateral 
Executive  action  and  impoundment  of  ap- 
piopriated  funds  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval is  where  there  is  a  clear  Congressional 
"direction  to  spend".  The  distinction  be- 
tween "direction"  to  q;>end  and  "author- 
laed"  to  spend  was  articulated  In  the  1963 
coptroiversy  over  the  B-70  bomber  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Carl  Vin- 
son of  the  Hoviae  Armed  Services  Conunlttee. 
The  President,  opposing  the  program,  re- 
quested tbe  latter  wording. 

The  lack  of  constitutional  authority  for 
the  President  to  act  contrary  to  the  mandate 
of  Congress  and  withheld  legislatively  ap- 
propriated funds  whenever  and  wherever  he 
pleases  is  equally  clear.  In  a  memorandum 
dated  December  19.  19QB,  by  tten  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral  William  H.  Behnquist,  the 
Deputy  Counsel  to  President  Nixon  was  ad- 
vised that  "With  respect  to  the  stiggestlon 
that  the  I>resldent  has  a  constitutional 
power  to  decline  to  spend  appropriated 
funds,  we  must  conclude  that  existence  of 
such  a  broad  pcmvr  Is  supported  by  neither 
reason  nor  precedent." 

If  this  legislation  is  approved  Ln  the  form 
that  it  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate  by  the 
House,  the  final  grant  of  broad  power  over 
the  purse  strings  of  our  federal  government 
wUl  be  given  to  the  executive  t>ranch.  What 
no  President  could  do  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  will  be  able  to  do  because  Congress 
has  traded  the  last  of  its  fiscal  controls  for 
a  worthless  promissory  ikote. 

If  it  Is  now  true  that  tbe  term  "separation 
of  powers"  is  no  longer  the  appropriate 
phrase  to  descrit>e  the  relationship  between 
tbe  three  branches  of  o\ir  federal  govern- 
ment, then  Richard  Neustadc's  replacement 
phrase  "separate  Institutions  sharing  pow- 
ers" is  also  tnaccurate  tn  the  case  of  fiscal 
controls.  Already  Congress  ts  the  weaker 
branch  Ua  controUtng  the  federal  budgetary 
process  and  determining  fiscal  priorities  for 
the  nation.  In  Ralph  Nader's  recent  publica- 
tion on  Project  Congrees,  Who  Buna  Con- 
gress?, the  chapter  describing  the  power  of 
tbe  pxirse  Is  aptly  titled  "The  Broken 
Branch:  Congress  vs.  The  Sxecutlve".  It  Is 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  could  argue 
that  the  "Broken  Branch"  could  be  healed 
by  further  delegating  the  powers  which  the 
Constitution  expressly  reserved  for  Congress. 


With  this  legislation  arguments  over  Pim|. 
dentlal  authority  to  exM-clse  an  Item  veto 
win  be  moot. 

In  a  1966  essay  on  the.  balance  of  functions 
included  In  Chapter  3  of  Tfie  Public  Philot- 
ophv.  Walter  Ltppmann  stated: 

"Tbe  executive  is  tbe  active  power  in  tbe 
state,  the  asking  and  the  proposing  power. 
The  representative  assembly  is  the  consent- 
ing power,  the  petitioning,  the  approving  ami 
tbe  criticizing,  the  accepting  and  the  refus- 
ing power.  Tbe  two  powers  are  necessary  if 
there  Is  to  be  order  and  freedom.  But  each 
must  be  true  to  its  own  nature,  each  limit- 
ing and  complementing  tbe  other.  The  gov- 
ernment must  be  able  to  govern  and  the  dtl- 
aens  must  be  represented  In  order  that  thsy 
sbaU  not  be  oppressed.  The  health  of  the  sys- 
tem depends  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
two  powers.  If  either  absorbs  or  destroys  tbe 
functions  of  the  other  power,  the  constitu- 
tion Is  deranged.  •  •  •  For  in  tbe  derange- 
ment of  the  two  primary  functions  lie  the 
seeds  of  disaster. 

No  one  can  honestly  contend  that  the 
"consenting  power,  the  petitioning,  the  ap- 
proving and  tbe  criticizing,  tbe  accepting 
and  the  refusing  power"  wlU  be  on  equal 
footing  with  the  "asking  and  proposing 
power"  of  the  executive  when  each  and  every 
budgetary  and  fiscal  priority  Is  initiated,  de- 
termined and  acted  t^>on  within  the  Offloe 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  Congress  getting  the 
short  end  of  tbe  stick  tn  tbta  deal;  we  get  no 
stick  at  aU.  And  as  far  as  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  every  other  state  of 
the  union  are  concerned,  tbelr  participation 
in  the  determination  of  national  priorities 
through  the  activities  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  would  be  ended  by  this 
legislation.  The  vital  sounds  of  participatory 
democracy  in  the  hearing  rooms  of  Congress 
would  be  replaced  by  tbe  quiet  squish  of  rub- 
ber stamps  In  tbe  Executive  Office  Building. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  16810 
contains  three  separate  titles.  The  first 
increases  the  debt  ceiling.  The  present 
temporary  debt  ceiling  of  $450  billion  Is 
increased  to  $465  billion  effective  through 
Jime  30  of  next  year. 

The  next  title  places  a  limitation  on 
spending  through  the  balance  of  fiscal 
1973.  We  are  now  Into  the  4th  month 
of  fiscal  1973. 

In  addition,  title  n  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  spending  ^o  that  the  overall 
limit  of  spending  In  fiscal  1973  will  not 
exceed  $250  billion.  It  is  to  these  two 
titles  that  I  address  my  remarks  today. 

This  is  the  third  time  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  that  we  have  been 
confronted  with  the  unhappy  task  of 
either  increasing  or  extending  the  public 
debt  limit. 

If  you  go  to  the  man  in  the  street  and 
ask  him  if  he  thinks  the  Govemmmt  is 
spending  too  much,  he  will  teU  you  it  Is. 
If  you  ask  him  whether  he  thinks  the 
Government  should  cut  spending,  he  will 
tell  you  "yes";  smd  I  would  agree  with 
that. 

This  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  tax- 
payers is  no  reason  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation in  its  present  form.  It  should  not 
be  bUled  as  a  matter  of  economy  alone 
because  more  importantly,  it  is  a  matter 
of  principle  that  relates  to  the  preserva- 
tioQ  of  our  kind  of  government. 

As  Speaker  Albert  said  in  talking 
about  this  question : 

We  are  being  asked  to  give  to  the  Chief 
Executive  powers  never  contemplated  by  the 
founding  fathers  and  specifically  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution. 


Oetoher  IS,  1972 
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The  essential  lever  of  Congress'  check 
gnd  balance  ov«r  ttie  executive  stems 
from  the  power  to  rain  revenue.  api»n>- 
priate  money,  and  deteimtaie  in  wbAt 
Areas  it  is  to  be  spent.  Without  this 
power  over  how  much  Is  spent,  the  Leg- 
Idatiire's  role  in  the  separatton-of- 
powers  relationship  la  but  a  sham. 

This  power  of  the  puxae,  the  power  to 
determine  national  priorities,  will  be 
turned  over  to  some  faceless  baresucrat 
ia  the  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
This  is  a  person  with  no  constituency 
except  the  President.  He  is  mtfected  and 
totally  unrespcmsive  to  the  people. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  of  con- 
gnssional  reform  recently  but  I  hardly 
believe  that  we  could  link  this  legislation 
with  congpressionai  reform.  What  It  does 
is  delegate  to  the  executive  branch  the 
authority  to  write  law.  lUs  authority 
and  responsibility  is  given  to  the  lecis- 
lative  branch  by  the  Constitution,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  delegate  leg- 
islative responaibiUty  for  any  period  of 
time  and  certainly  not  even  for  8  months 
as  proposed  In  this  bill. 

There  have  been  political  charges  call- 
ing this  a  spendthrift  Congress.  How- 
ever, in  appreciated  items,  we  have  re- 
duced the  President's  budget  request  by 
almost  $15  billion  in  the  last  4  years.  And 
yet  he  has  buUt  up  the  largest  deficit  of 
any  President  since  World  War  n — more 
deficit  than  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  all  put  together. 

As  cuts  are  needed  in  the  Federal 
budget,  let  the  peoples'  elected  repre- 
sentatives decide  where  and  how  much. 
This  is  our  responsibility  under  article  I 
of  the  Constitution.  We  should  not  abdi- 
cate it. 

When  I  go  back  to  my  State  of  Florida. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  to  tdl  my  people 
that  they  should  write  to  OMB  to  see 
how  much  money  will  be  allowed  for  the 
programs  of  my  State.  When  a  senior 
citizen  asks  me  about  Increased  benefits 
to  help  meet  the  cost  of  Uvlng,  under  this 
biU  we  would  have  to  tell  them  that  the 
President  has  to  decide  whether  the  20 
percent  social  security  benefit  increase 
will  be  f  imded  this  year. 

The  President  already  enjoys  ample 
power  to  control  and  limit  expenditures. 
He  has  the  power  of  bis  budget  retpiests, 
budget  amendments,  aad  the  pow«r  of 
the  veto  to  assert  himself  eflectivdy  on 
ttie  question  of  Federal  spending. 

Especially  througli  tbe  use  of  his  veto 
power  any  President  has  the  rlfjit  to 
cut  funds.  It  strikes  me  as  strange  VbaX 
on  the  one  hand  the  President  called  the 
20-percent  increase  in  socUd  security  In- 
flationary and  irresponsibie  and  threat- 
ened a  veto,  but  instead  he  signed  the 
increase  into  law  and  sent  a  letter  to  each 
»nd  every  recipient  of  a  social  security 
check  taking  the  credit  for  the  Increase. 
And  again  through  the  imjxiundment  of 
funds.  For  example.  I  have  found  many 
miUlons  of  Federal  dcdlars  affecting  rural 
dtliens  which  were  endangered  by  this 
process;  research  in  nonchemieal  pest 
control,  water  and  waste  disposal  grants, 
rural  electrification,  food  stamps,  and 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Hooae  Adminis- 
tration hare  been  hurt  by  ttiis  with- 
holding of  fands. 

Congress  already  Is  the  weakest  link 
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tn  our  Fedezml  system.  Now  we  are  betog 
atiud  to  pass  tbe  boi^  \o  the  boreKic- 
racy.  We  have  already  given  up  most  of 
•ur  authority  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
now  we  are  being  asked  jo  give  up  what 
authority  *t  have  in  domestic  affairs. 

I  reaUy  cannot  believe  this  is  ii4iat 
tbe  people  sent  as  here  tc  do.  to  give  the 
executive  this  kind  of  grant  or  authority 
And  yet  I  know  the  people  tn  my  State  of 
Fhnclda  dxare  my  concwn  about  Oovem- 
ment  spending  and  infiation  which  steals 
fran  their  pocketbo^s.  and  I  cazmot 
stand  back  and  viratefa  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  give  away  their  constitu- 
tional respaDsibllltles  quietly. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  chstrman 
of  the  Florida  Senate  ways  and  means 
committee  several  years  ago.  we  followed 
the  old-fashioned  balanced  budget  sys- 
tem. We  took  a  hard  look  at  the  State's 
needs,  then  we  looked  at  anticipated  rev- 
enue. If  the  revenue  did  not  measure  up 
to  spending  proposals,  we  either  cut  some 
or  we  found  new  revenue  sources,  and  we 
did  not  quit  until  we  had  balanced  the 
budget.  The  Governor  has  the  power  of 
the  veto,  but  once  the  appropriations  bill 
Is  approved,  that  Is  It.  I  believe  the  sound 
fiscal  condition  in  our  progressi've  State 
is  testimony  enougl-  to  the  value  of  this 
old-fashioned  system. 

In  the  Federal  Oovemment,  though,  it 
seems  to  me  we  go  about  this  thing  back- 
ward and  Inside  out.  We  approve  all 
kinds  of  programs  we  cannot  pay  for,  and 
both  Congress  and  the  administration 
choose  to  disregard  this.  Then  we  go 
through  this  game — three  times  this  ses- 
sion— ^raising  the  debt  limit  so  we  can 
spend  more  money  we  do  not  have.  This 
Just  is  not  a  responsible  way  to  perform, 
and  I  am  afraid  H.R.  18810  only  gets  us 
in  deeper. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  H.R. 
16810,  the  debt  ceiling  and  spending 
llmltatlan  bill. 

I  b^eve  this  is  important  and  timely 
leglstation  which  deserves  our  attentitm 
In  the  last  days  of  this  session. 

There  aeems  to  be  no  questkHi  about 
the  extension  of  the  debt  limit  to  $4«5 
billion.  The  question  and  controversy 
arises  over  title  n  of  this  UU.  the  $200 
billion  spending  ceiling.  There  are  three 
schools  of  thought  on  this  issue. 

First.  Some  Senators  believe  there 
should  be  no  set  spending  celling.  Con- 
gress will  then  have  the  power  to  con- 
tinue TT'e^T'g  apiHroprlatlons  as  tliey  see 
fit.  smd  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

Second.  Some  b^eve  that  a  spending 
celling  should  be  set  and  the  President 
given  the  authority  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations for  selective  programs  after 
tbe  oeiltag  amount  has  been  exceeded. 

Third.  Others  think  a  spending  ceilliig 
should  he  set,  but  guidelines  for  excessive 
spending  cuts  should  also  be  estabTlshed. 
One  amendment  has  been  proposed  which 
specifies  that  all  programs  within  the 
reAMihle  phUoa  of  the  budget  b*  cut 
proportlonatriy  when  the  spending  ceil- 
ing has  been  exceeded.  Another  prcHTOsal 
would  be  for  Congress  to  approve  cutr 
backs  In  various  programs  on  a  priority 
basis. 

I  would  Uke  to  direct  my  remarks  at 
these  three  possfbUltles. 

9L\3 
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If  Congress  decides  not  to  place  a  cell- 
ing on  spending,  what  will  happen?  We 
will  continue  along  witti  our  day-to-day 
approval  of  appropriations  without  being 
able  to  see  the  total  picture.  The  ranilt 
would  be  a  budget  so  badly  out  U  baknce 
that  it  would  be  Inflationary  and  dawag- 
Ing  to  tbe  eeonooay  as  w^  as  nnressltat 
ing  an  increase  in  taxea. 

How  can  we.  as  Members  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  this  country.  Justify  to 
ourselves  and  our  oonatitaents  this  tjrp* 
of  irrational  behavior?  If  this  country 
were  a  business,  it  oould  not  poaslUy  sur- 
vive if  we,  as  its  board  of  directors,  con- 
tinually operated  in  the  red. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  begin  to 
look  and  plan  ahead  rather  than  stumble 
along  on  a  day-to-day  basis  allocating  $5 
million  to  this  project  and  $26  million  to 
another  project  without  even  consider- 
ing the  long-range  forecasts  of  what 
wiU  be  needed  in  total  for  fiscal  year 
1973?  Are  we  so  fiscally  irrespoDslble 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  legislate 
from  iXiit  appropriation  request  to  the 
next?  If  so.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that 
we  accept  the  responsibility  for  our  ac- 
tions and  begin  to  plan  ahead. 

We  are,  of  course,  guided  in  our  ap- 
propriation efforts  by  the  Office  of  BCan- 
agement  and  Budget  which  worlu  with 
the  various  Oovemment  agencies  in 
order  to  establish  necessary  request 
levels.  However,  too  often  we  are  influ- 
enced by  other  factors  and  thereby  un- 
hesitatingly increase  budget  requests  un- 
reasonably. The  result  is  that  we  com- 
pound the  r>roblan  in  order  to  save  face 
with  the  special-interest  groups  oomlng 
before  us  with  these  requests.  But  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity for  our  actioru.  then  we  sliould  not 
be  accorded  that  responsibility. 

spkhdhto  cxxluco  wxtr  FnsnmmAX. 
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The  President  is  constantly  briefed  on 
the  state  of  the  economy,  the  needs  of 
the  Nation,  and  world  affairs.  He  should, 
therefore,  have  the  resources  at  hand 
for  determining  national  prkirltlas  at 
any  given  time.  This  being  tbe  ease,  is 
it  not  tn  the  best  IntcrestB  of  our  Nation 
to  tf ve  the  President  this  authority  for 
the  remaining  8  months  of  this  fiscal 
year?  It  could  help  us  avoid  disasters  to. 
the  years  ahead. 

I.  personally,  am  hoping  that  the  Pres- 
ident wUI  be  returned  to  oace.  and  poUs 
give  us  reason  to  support  that  statement. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  anyone 
occupying  the  oOce  of  President  has  his- 
toriOLlly  done  his  best.  Jodlcioasly  and 
advisedly,  to  protect  the  national  inter- 
ests. Therefore,  I  think  he  will  act  in  a 
respoi^slble  mannfir  and  wlU  not  prej- 
udiclously  cut  funds  for  certain  pn>- 
grams.  If  we  do  not  give  the  President 
this  authority,  and  Congress  does  not 
take  the  Initiative,  what  will  happen  to 
this  Nation?  We  shotUd  not  make  every- 
one in  the  Nation  suffer  because  of  Con- 
gress' Inaction  In  restraining  Inflation. 
spkitdhco  cxnjofo  with  lucitauusis 

The  President  believes  that  anyone 
occupying  that  high  post  must  have  flex- 
ibility In  making  cuts  In  vartoua  pro- 
grams. As  I  understand,  the  application 
of  this  authority  cannot  be  exercised  as 
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an  Item  veto  for  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  any  program.  Thlx  bill  will  give 
the  Preeldent  authority  over  approprla- 
tiona.  but  he  will  have  no  power  over  the 
congreaslanal  authorisation  of  individ- 
ual programs. 

TaBtimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  indicates  that  a  method  of 
MmHJng  or  restricting  the  President's 
control  over  theae  appropriations  will 
mikkm  the  budget -reduction  task  a  for- 
midable one  and  will  defeat  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  leglslatlm.  Also  to  be 
considered  is  the  fact  that  the  fiscal 
situation  is  an  ongoing  process  neces- 
sitating day-to-day  Judgments.  There- 
fore, an  across-the-board  cut  of  all  pro- 
grams within  the  reducible  portion  of 
the  budget  would  not  be  a  very  analyti- 
cal way  of  making  appropriation  cuts. 
The  national  budget  Is  such  a  complex 
instrument  that  Congress  cannot,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  sit  down  and  decide 
which  programs  should  be  completely 
exempted  from  cuts  and  irtiich  programs 
could  be  cut. 

Of  theae  three  proposals,  then,  there 
la  only  one  proposal  which  is  workable 
for  the  mess  In  which  we  now  find  our 
economy.  We  must  pass  title  n  of  HM. 
16810. 

The  fact  that  the  President  has  had  to 
request  this  type  of  legislation  shows  us 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  congres- 
sional reform  of  our  appropriations  pro- 
cedures 80  that  we,  as  legislators,  will 
be  able  to  see  the  budget  and  expendi- 
tures as  a  whole  rather  than  on  a  piece- 
meal basis. 

As  a  former  Oovemor  of  Wyoming,  I 
know  bow  dilBcult  it  is  for  a  legislating 
body  to  approve  and  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget.  However,  State  opera- 
tions and  the  procedures  for  appropria- 
tions approval  are  different  on  the  State 
level  than  they  are  on  the  national  level, 
but  we  might  be  able  to  learn  something 
from  these  State  procedures. 

Prom  the  way  we  have  been  acting  in 
this  body,  one  would  think  that  Federal 
revenues  represent  an  endless  pot  of 
gold,  and  that  we  can  appropriate  money 
for  ail  special  interest  groups  request- 
ing aid.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 
not  worthy  causes  which  should  be  given 
money,  but  we  should  be  able  to  lock  at 
the  total  picture  and  thereby  establish 
our  priorities.  Then,  If  we  decide  to  set 
up  a  new  program  or  give  an  additional 
amount  of  money  to  an  already  estab- 
llsfa«d  project,  we  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  determine  what 
other  project  or  programs  will  be  cut 
back  in  order  to  finance  this  additional 
expenditure  or  to  Justify  a  tax  Increase. 
It  is  TitaUy  important  that  we  change 
our  allocation  procedures. 

Congressional  reform  is  necessary,  but 
what  do  WW  do  right  now?  We  certainly 
do  not  want  to  increase  inflation;  we 
carmot  Justify  a  tax  increase  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  Increase  Job  op- 
portunities and  decrease  unemployment; 
and  we  want  to  protect  the  stability  of 
the  VS.  dollar  in  the  world  market. 

Let  UB  act  now,  then,  in  a  responsible 
manner,  showing  that  we  recognize  the 
need  for  a  spenxUng  limitation,  and  give 
the  President  this  opportunity  to  put  the 
lid    on    spending    for    8    months — the 


ronainder  of  fiscal  year  1973.  Then,  as 
the  93d  Congress  begins,  let  us  make  a 
pledge  to  look  into  this  matter  of  con- 
gressional reform.  The  Joint  committee, 
established  by  title  m  of  this  bill, 
should  be  able  to  give  us  a  head  start  on 
this  reformation.  By  taking  this  action 
we  are  not,  as  some  suggest,  abdicating 
our  control  over  appropriations.  I  con- 
tend that  we  abdicated  this  power  long 
ago  by  failing  to  initiate  a  workable  ap- 
propriations procedure. 

This  bill,  therefore.  Is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  us  now  for  three  reasons. 
First,  it  will  show  that  we  are  acting  now 
in  order  to  demonstrate  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. Second,  it  will  help  to  reduce 
the  otherwise  large  budget  deficit  and 
thereby  be  a  significant  factor  in  re- 
straining inflationary  trends  in  the  eco- 
nomy. Third,  this  legislation  will  help 
protect  the  stability  of  the  D.S.  doUar  in 
the  world  markets. 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  and  I  strongly 
urge  Senators  to  support  all  three  titles 
of  B.M.  16810  without  amendment. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  by  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  House  had  passed  without 
amendment  the  bill  (S.  1928)  to  amend 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  de- 
signating a  segment  of  the  Saint  Croix 
River,  Minn  and  Wise.,  as  a  component 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem; and  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
221 )  to  designate  Benjamin  Franklin  Me- 
morial Han  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  National  Memorial. 

The  message  also  atmoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  1  to  the  bill  CRR. 
5066)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act;  that  the  House  in- 
sists on  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to  the 
aforesaid  bill;  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  9727)  to  regulate  the  dumping  of 
materlsd  in  the  oceans,  coa^l,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3419>  to  protect  consimiers  against  im- 
resisonable  risk  of  Injury  frwn  hazard- 
o\is  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  16810)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  and  net  lending  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 


Mr.  TAFT  obtained  the  floor. 

liT.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Ken  McLaln.  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  staff,  may  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
Uon  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Soiator  from  Ohio  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  I  not  yield  for  that  purpose  un- 
til the  amendment  I  am  about  to  offer  is 
offered. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  I 
will  explain  the  sanendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  line  11  amend  section  301(b) 
by  adding  the  following: 

(d)  Tbe  President  atuOl  not  rMerve  funds 
from  obligation  In  any  single  budget  account 
by  an  amount  In  excess  of  10  percent  of  tbe 
amount  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1973  by 
the  Congress  or  In  the  case  of  a  budget  »c- 
coTint  available  for  obligation  In  more  than 
one  fiscal  year,  by  an  amount  In  excess  of  10 
percent  of  the  estimated  obligations  to  be 
Incurred  from  such  account  as  proposed  to  be 
Included  In  the  budget  for  fl«cal  year  1973 

The  President  transmits  to  th^  Congress  a 
separate  notification  of  each  such  reservation 
made  with  respect  to  any  single  budget  ac- 
count, together  with  a  detailed  Justification 
therefore,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  oo 
which  such  reservation  was  made;  and 

A  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  session 
of  the  Congress  following  the  date  on  which 
the  notification  la  transmitted  elapses,  and 
during  such  period  there  is  not  passed  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlres  a  resolution  stating  In  substance 
that  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves.  as  the  case  may  be.  does  not  approve 
the  propoaed  reaerratlon  with  reopoct  to  such 
account.  In  tbe  event  ot  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Bepresentatlves,  the  President  shall  wltb* 
In  ten  days  make  available  for  obligation  the 
amount  of  funds  reserved  In  excess  of  10 
percent  of  the  amount  made  available  for 
obligation  during  fiscal  year  1973  by  the  Con- 
gTMS  or  In  the  case  of  a  budget  account  avail- 
able for  obligation  In  more  than  one  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  of  fund*  reserved  In  exeeM 
of  10  percent  of  the  estimated  obUgatlons  to 
be  Incurred  from  such  account  as  proposed  to 
be  included  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  Pot  the  purpoMS  of  this  paragraph.  In 
the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  period 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Is  not  m  session  because  of  adjourn- 
ment of  tlM  Congress  sine  die.  

For  the  puzpoaes  at  this  section  the  term 
"budget  account"  means  any  a(>proprlatlon 
account  or  other  accoimt  granttog  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,   contract   authority,   authority   to  spend 
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public  debt  receipts,  and  authority  to  wpvtA 
(Mhcy  debt  receipts. 

The  provisions  of  sections  010-OlS  of  tiUs 
6,  United  States  Code,  abaJl  apply  to  the  pro- 
esdnre  to  be  f  (dlowed  In  the  Senate  and  HOose 
of  Beprs— ntatlves  In  tbe  exercise  at  XbaSx 
iMpectlve  reqMDSlblUtlaa  under  this  sMtion 
(d)  In  the  same  manner  and  to  %b»  mtut 
extent  as  such  provisions  apply  to  tbe  pro- 
osdure  followed  In  the  case  of  reorganisation 
plans;  except  that  references  In  such  provi- 
sions to  a  "resolution  with  req;>ect  to  a  re- 
organization plan"  shall  be  deemed  tor  the 
purpoees  of  this  section  to  refer  to  a  r«s61u- 
Uon  of  dlsi4>proival  under  this  aectUMi. 

The  President  shall  not  establish  separate 
celling  on  expenditures  or  net  lending  for 
sny  budget  account  which  will  prevent  the 
obligation  of  all  funds  nxade  available  for 
obligation  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  In  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment.  The  amendment,  bowerer. 
In  language,  is  exactly  in  the  form  whkh 
has  been  distributed  to  all  Members  of 
tbe  Senate  and  it  relates  to  a  very  differ- 
ent approach  to  the  whole  problem  oi  a 
spending  celling  and  a  limitation  on  the 
President's  authority  to  cut  back  than 
that  of  the  amendment  which  was  pre- 
viously pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  today  we 
are  faced  with  an  issue  of  great  consti- 
tutional slgnlflcance  with.  I  think,  very 
historic  consequences  for  our  Nation. 
The  question,  very  simply,  is  whether 
tbe  Congress  is  wlUtng  to  relinquish  it 
to  the  President — any  President — the 
uncontrolled  power  to  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate programs  which  have  beoi  enacted 
into  law. 

I  share  the  strong  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  there  ought  to  be  a 
limitation  on  expenditures.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  $260  billlan  is  an  appro- 
priate ceiling.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
relinquish  into  the  hands  of  any  Chief 
Executive  the  power  to  make  unlimited 
decisions  cutting  Federal  inrograms 
which  have  been  passed  by  Congress  as 
representatlres  at  the  entire  Nation. 
Such  a  course  would  be  a  wholesale  ab- 
dication of  congressional  authority. 

What  Is  at  stake  here  Is  more  than  a 
struggle  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  our  Gofvemment. 
^th  spending  for  social  security,  medi- 
care, veterans'  benefits,  and  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  mandated,  all  Presiden- 
tial cuts  will  have  to  be  made  In  other 
areas.  This  means  that  a  President  could 
dry  up  programs  for  school  lunches,  for 
housing,  for  urban  development,  for  edu- 
cation, and  for  pollution  control. 

Do  we  want  an  Executive  to  be  able  to 
ellmtaate  the  school  limch  program  un- 
der the  mantel  of  budgetai^  prudence? 
Should  this  decision  be  his  to  make 
alone? 

Once  eruMited,  this  law  may  be  renewed 
snd  extended  from  year  to  year.  Do  we 
want  a  practice  that  would  permit  a 
President  to  emasculate  our  Navy  and 
cut  away  at  over  two-thirds  of  our  mili- 
tary budget?  Should  any  President  be 
Immune  from  congressional  review  in 
these  matters?  I  think  not. 

The  Founding  Fathers  recognised  tiiat 
one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  was  their  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  a  clear  separation  of  powers.  In 
an  address  before  the  Austrian  Parlia- 


ment in  1931.  the  Nobel  Prlae  winning 
president  of  Columbia  University.  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  described  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  as  "the  foremost  partlcu- 
lartty"  of  the  American  Constitution, 
"Invented  by  Aristotle,  taught  by  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  regarded  as  the  most  Im- 
jTortant  thing  by  tbe  founders  of  the 
American  Constitution." 

This  measure  is  not  unlike  the  sus- 
pending power  which  the  eminent  &ig- 
llsh  historian,  TasweU-Langmead,  has 
described  in  his  classic  "EngUsh  Ckm- 
sUtational  History."  At  212  he  sUtes: 

The  auapendlng  power  was  employed  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury only,  aiul  consisted  In  tempararUy  sus- 
pending the  entire  operation  of  any  statute 
or  any  number  of  statutes;  and  was  In  Its 
nature  Incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
otKistltutional  government. 

It  amounted,  in  the  words  of  a  Mr. 
Justice  PoweU  of  that  day  : 

To  an  abrogation  and  utter  repeal  of  all 
the  laws;  for  I  can  see  no  dlffereixce,  nor 
know  of  none.  In  law,  between  the  King's 
power  to  dispense  with  laws  ecclesiastical  and 
bis  poww  to  dispense  with  any  other  laws 
whatsoever,  if  this  be  once  allowed  of,  there 
will  need  no  parliament.  All  the  legldature 
will  be  In  the  King,  which  is  a  thing  worth 
considering.  Sex>en  BUhopt'  Cat.  12  State 
Trials,  427  (1688). 

Now  there  are  those  who  would  have 
us  blur  that  separation  of  powers,  and 
emasculate  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  They  do  so  in  a  misguided  be- 
lief that  this  is  the  only  path  to  fiscal 
responsibility.  It  is  not.  There  are  others 
and  we  must  seek  them. 

Feeling  strongly  in  this  regard,  I  have, 
over  the  last  week,  been  carefully  study- 
ing the  various  alternatives  we  do  have, 
and  I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  the  most  responsible  approach 
to  the  proUem  which  would  provide  any 
meaningful  solution. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  would 
allow  either  House  of  Congress  to  over- 
ride proposed  reductions  of  10  percent 
or  more  by  the  President  In  any  budget 
it«n  for  fiscal  1973.  Within  10  days  after 
the  President  reserved  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  any  a|>proprlatlon  or  other  obli- 
gation. In  other  words  budget  account — 
1,500 — ^he  would  be  required  to  notify 
Congress  of  his  action  and  to  supidy  a 
detailed  Justiflcatiai  for  making  such 
an  extcsisive  reduction.  Either  branch  of 
Congress  would  then  have  30  days,  not 
including  time  elapsing  during  sine  die 
adjournment,  to  pass  a  resolution  which 
would  disapprove  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion. Within  10  days  after  either  House 
of  Congress  passed  such  a  resolution,  all 
funds  reserved  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  budget  item  would  have  to  be  made 
available  for  obligation.  The  President 
could  not  prevent  the  obligation  of  funds 
made  available  in  this  manner  by  estab- 
lishing a  separate  expenditure  celling  for 
any  particular  budget  accormt. 

A  "resolution  of  disapproval"  would  be 
afforded  expedited  congressional  treat- 
ment; so  that  a  final  vote  on  any  such 
resolution  could  occur  before  the  reduc- 
tion in  expenditure  Is  scheduled  to  take 
effect.  A  motion  to  discharge  a  commit- 
tee of  Its  responsibility  to  cmislder  the 
resolution.  If  made  by  a  prop<ment  of  the 
resolution,  would  be  In  order  10  days 


after  the  resolution  has  been  referred  to 
committee.  Debate  on  such  a  motion 
would  be  limited  to  1  hour,  and  no 
amendments  or  motions  to  reconsider 
would  be  in  order.  Once  the  resolution  is 
reported  out  of  committee,  a  motion  to 
consider  it  would  be  highly  privileged  and 
not  subject  to  debate.  Debate  on  the  reso- 
lution would  be  limited  to  10  hours,  and 
a  motion  to  recommit  it  would  not  be  in 
order.  Motions  to  postpone  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  and  appeals  relaUng  to 
Senate  or  House  procedural  rules,  would 
be  decided  without  debate. 

These  are  the  same  provisions,  basi- 
cally, as  those  in  the  Reorganization  Act. 

I  beUeve  that  my  amendment  strikes  a 
proper  and  workable  balance  between 
the  necessity  to  control  Government  ex- 
penditures and  the  need  to  retain  con- 
gressional control  oi  the  Nation's  purse- 
strings  over  the  next  8M2  mooths.  Unlike 
the  apiHxnch  of  requiring  congressional 
ratification  of  any  cut  the  President 
wants  to  miake.  my  amendment  would 
afford  the  President  the  flexibility  to  ef- 
fectuate the  $250  billion  expenditure 
ceiling  without  creating  a  political  circus. 
In  view  of  the  strong  constituencies  in 
favor  of  any  given  budget  expenditure,  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  expect  any  plan 
calling  for  the  Congress  to  ratify  all  pro- 
posed reductions  to  be  workable.  We  can- 
not expect  to  have  an  effective  and  pru- 
dently administered  budget  ceiling  if 
proposed  cuts  have  to  go  through  the 
entire  legislative  process,  in  a  highly 
charged  political  atmosphere,  before 
they  take  effect. 

My  amendment  would  remedy  this 
problem  by  allowing  the  President  uni- 
laterally to  cut  any  expenditure  by  up  to 
10  percent.  He  could  cut  by  even  greater 
amoonts  if  ndther  House  of  Congress 
overrode  him.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress would  have  the  power  to  prevent 
any  really  significant  presidential  altera- 
tions in  congressianally  approved  budge- 
tary priorities,  m  its  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  1973,  the  admlnistraUon  dassifled 
ajH>roTlms,tely  $79 J  blllioD  as  "relatively 
controllable,''  of  which  $51.6  billion  are 
defense  ezpendltares.  To  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  the  necessary  $6  billlan  across- 
the-board  would  take  a  7-percent  cut  in 
all  "relatively  controllable"  programs.  A 
10-percent  figure  as  the  'trigger"  for 
congresslanal  Intervention  would  there- 
fore allow  some  leeway,  but  not  any  tre- 
mendous amount,  really  not  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  amendment  proposed  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, without  giving  the  President  the 
power  to  distort  significantly  the  priori- 
ties which  we  in  Congress  have  already 
determined. 

A  congressional  veto  arrangement  Is  a 
much  more  effective  way  to  retain  con- 
gressional purse  power  than  a  require- 
ment that  Congress  come  up  with  a  com- 
prehensive alternative  list  of  cuts  be- 
fore the  President  can  be  overruled.  Such 
a  veto  arrangement  would  also  provide 
for  a  more  Int^hgent  budget  control 
rather  than  a  "meat  ax"  approach  of 
cutting  all  reducible  expenditures  by  the 
same  percentage. 

When  spending  reductions  reach  10 
percent  on  any  program,  it  Is  clear  that 
there  Is  a  type  of  significant  policy  de- 
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dslon  which  calls  for  congressional  re- 
view. It  should  not  be  made  by  one  man 
alone,  no  matter  who  he  Is  or  what  his 
party  may  be. 

A  spending  limit  Is  vital  If  we  are  to 
reserve  our  fiscal  integrity  and  keep  the 
Inflationary  forces  at  bay.  We  can 
achieve  this  within  the  cOTitext  of  our 
historic  principles  of  separation  of 
powers  and  checlcs  and  balances.  The  real 
question  is  whether  we  want  to  waJte 
up  some  morning  to  find  that  a  Presi- 
dent has  eliminated  school  lunches,  en- 
vironmental programs,  or  a  major  part 
of  our  education  program  and  that  we 
are  powerless  to  stop  It.  This  is  what  is 
at  stake  here.  That  Is  why  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  take  this  approach  in  pref- 
erence to  the  other  sunendment  pending 
before  the  Senate,  because  I  feel  the 
other  amendment,  even  with  the  new  ex- 
ceptions that  have  been  added  to  It,  will 
still  Inevitably  cause,  require,  and  man- 
date very  sizable  cuts  in  many  programs 
which  really,  from  the  point  of  view,  I 
am  sure,  of  the  priorities.  If  the  matter 
came  before  the  Senate,  should  not  be 
cut  $1. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
programs  which  I  believe  the  President 
ought  to  cut  considerably  more  than  the 
10-percent  figure  he  would  be  authorized 
to,  and  he  could  do  that  under  this 
amendment  If  he  would  come  to  Congress 
and  say.  "This  is  what  I  am  going  to  do." 
aind  not  be  vetoed  by  one  House  of  Con- 
gress or  the  other. 

I  think  the  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed is  a  workable  solution,  maintaining 
the  degree  of  legislative  control  I  think 
it  Is  important  to  maintain,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  workable  solution  for  ar- 
riving at  a  budgetary  limitation,  and  for 
giving  the  Preeldect  the  kind  of  flexi- 
bility he  is  going  to  need  to  do  a  really 
effective  and  efBclent  job  in  cutting  back 
to  and  sustaining  a  limitation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  young,  there  were  three  famous  base- 
ball players  on  the  Chicago  Cubs  whose 
names  made  history  with  respect  to  the 
double  play. 
Today  we  have  seen  a  triple  play. 
Tinkers  to  Evers  to  Chance.  Hartke  to 
Jordan  to  Tun. 

Before  the  manager  of  the  bill  could 
get  an  opportunity  to  criticize  any  one 
of  these  amendments,  the  ball  had  gone 
to  the  other  fellow. 

3o  I  think  I  will  go  back  and  start  with 
Senator  Hartkx,  and  then  show  how  each 
of  these  men.  instead  of  leading  us  out 
of  the  wilderness,  leads  us  deeper  in. 

Senator  Haxtki  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent no  choice.  He  would  mandate  the 
President  to  cut  every  program  in  the 
United  States,  every  Federal  program  in 
which  Federal  money  is  spent,  propor- 
tionately, except  veterans'  benefits,  for 
which  he  made  a  beautiful  4th  of  July 
speech. 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  point  out  how 
impossible  that  was,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  came  along  and  said  he  recognized 
what  I  recognized — at  least,  in  part — 
that  there  were  some  programs  that  the 
President  could  not  cut,  by  their  very 
nature.  So  he  said  the  I^resident  must 
cut  the  other  programs  proportionately, 
with  no  choice.  The  President  has  to  fig- 
ure oat  the  amount  by  which  he  has  to 


cut  outlasrs,  divides  into  each  program, 
$1.25  here  and  $1,050  dollars  here.  But 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  says  there  are 
$114  bUlion  on  which  no  reductions  can 
be  made.  That  left  $132  bUlion  which 
the  President  could  cut  proportionate- 
ly— not  could  cut,  must  cut. 

The  Senator  listed  a  group,  and  I 
might  as  well  put  it  In  the  Rxcord:  in- 
terest, veterans'  benefits,  payments  from 
social  insurance  trust  funds,  medicaid, 
public  assistance  maintenance  grants, 
social  services  under  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  as  amended,  food 
stamps  mUitary  retirement  pay,  and 
judicial  salaries. 

There  is  another  fatal  weakness  in  his 
amendment,  because  It  says  that  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
1  and  2,  no  amount  specified  in  any  ap- 
propriation or  any  activity  program  or 
item  within  such  appropriation  may  be 
reduced  by  more  than  10  percent. 

Stop  and  look  those  two  things  In  the 
face.  All  reductions  must  be  proportion- 
ate, but  none  may  be  reduced  by  more 
than  10  percent.  That  is  am  Internal  con- 
tradiction. On  the  basis  of  his  figures,  the 
average  reduction  wcHild  have  been  about 
5.9  percent,  if  it  were  applied  across  the 
board  to  every  program  other  than  those 
he  exempted. 

If  we  had  stopped  there,  we  would 
have  faced  that  internal  contradiction, 
plus  the  fact  that  there  is  another  $57 
billion  worth  of  expenditures  which  are 
also  unc(»itrollable.  But  he  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  cut  them  by  5J 
percent,  when  the  President  has  no  pow- 
er to  control  them.  For  the  Rkcokd,  they 
are  farm  price  support  programs,  $4.3 
billion;  the  Postal  Service,  $1.4  billion; 
and  listen  to  this — legislative  salaries, 
$0.7  bllUon:  and  other  miscellaneous  pro- 
grams. 

Then  there  are  outlays  from  prior  year 
contracts  and  obligations:  National  De- 
fense, $19.7  billion;  civilian  programs. 
$23.1  blUlon.  Then  there  are  allowances 
for  pay  raises:  Department  of  Defense, 
$2.7  billion;  civilian  agencies.  $8  billion. 
These  add  up  to  $57  billion  more  that 
the  President  would  be  mandated  to  cut 
5.9  percent,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  could  not  cut  them  at  all.  If  those  are 
taken  out,  it  leaves  $75  billion  on  which 
the  President  can  exercise  his  power  to 
cut. 

Now  comes  the  third  play.  Senator 
Tut  takes  out  the  requirement  that  all 
programs  must  be  cut  proportionately. 
He  says  that.  Instead,  the  President 
should  be  given  the  broad  power  to  cut 
up  to  10  percent  without  coming  back  to 
Congress.  That  is  a  beautiful  prlvllage  to 
give  the  President,  because  after  you  take 
the  additional  $57  billion  of  uncontrol- 
lable expense  out,  you  have  $75  billion 
less:  and  it  just  happens  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  cut  every  one  of  those 
between  9  and  10  percent  In  order  to 
achieve  this  without  coming  back  to 
Congress. 

Mr.   TAPT.   Mr.    President,    wlU   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAPT.  The  exemptions  are  In  the 
other  amendment.   In   my   amendment 
what  could  be  cut  would  be  approxi- 
mately $150  billion. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  assum- 


ing that  those  additional  programs  are 
susceptible  to  the  President's  ability  to 
cut.  The  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  that,  in  effect,  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  such  ability  and  in  practice  the 
President  could  not  cut  them.  The  Sen- 
ator may  say  he  can  cut  them,  but  what 
good  is  permission  to  do  something  that 
he  carmot  do? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  just  comment  that  if  he 
cannot  do  It  under  this  proposal,  it  has 
a  strange  effect  on  the  other  amendment, 
because  it  would  mandate  what  the  Sen- 
ator says  are  Impossible  cuts  In  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  That  Is  correct.  I  am 
telling  the  Senator  that  this  ball  bounces 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  we  are  still 
left  with  a  solution  that  will  not  work. 

Let  us  look  at  the  $75  billion  that  is 
left.  The  President  can  cut,  according  to 
the  Taft  proposal,  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  $75  billion.  That  Is  $7.5  billion,  and 
that  is  approximately  the  amoimt  be 
feels  he  needs  to  cut;  $52  billion  of  that 
is  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  So  be 
has  to  cut  $5.2  billion  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense.  He  has  no  choice.  He 
has  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Five  billion  dollars  of  it  Is  in  revenue 
sharing,  so  he  has  to  cut  $500  million  out 
of  revenue  sharing.  That  leaves  him  ap- 
proximately $15  bllUon  of  programs  scat- 
tered all  through  the  Government  which 
he  must  search  out  and  which  he  must 
cut. 

So  we  now  find  ourselves  back  more  or 
less  in  the  same  position  from  which  we 
started.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
said  the  President  can  have  the  power 
to  cut  up  to  10  percent,  we  reduce  the 
base  to  the  point  where.  If  he  is  going 
to  get  the  amount  of  cut  he  needs,  he  has 
to  cut  even^thlng  else  by  10  percent. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  this:  I  have 
listened  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  this 
afternoon  and  this  evening  about  how  we 
are  surrendering  our  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Hartke  started  out  by  say- 
ing that  we  are  not  going  to  surrender 
any  power  to  the  President;  we  are  go- 
ing to  tell  him  exactly  how  he  has  to 
cut.  Senator  Jordan  said,  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  tell  him  that  he  has  to  cut  every- 
thing equally,  but  we  will  give  him  the 
privilege  to  go  down  to  10  percent  if  he 
likes."  which,  as  I  said,  is  an  internal 
contradiction.  But  it  crosses  the  thresh- 
old and  say  that  we  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  little  leeway. 

Then  Senator  Taft — I  am  sure  not 
realizing  how  imcontroUable  these  addi- 
tional $57  billion  were — s&yt: 

We  wUI  give  blm  leeway  up  to  10  percent, 
full  leeway  up  to  10  percent,  and  then  tlis 
prlvUege  of  oomlng  back  and  asking  us  for 
more  leeway  when  he  goes  above  the  10  per- 
cent. 

That  is  quite  a  problem,  but  there 
Is  still  another  one.  a  problem  that  will 
plague  every  attempt  to  write  propor- 
tional cuts  into  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
problem  which  is  avoided  by  the  bill  that 
came  over  to  ua  from  the  Houae. 

At  what  point  In  the  organizational 
structure  do  we  apply  the  cut? 

To  try  to  make  the  thing  clear,  al- 
though this  is  not  the  Intent  of  either  of 
the  bills,  If  the  President  could  say,  "All 
right.  I  will  take  the  Secretaries  of  the 
various  agencies  and  the  varloxis  Oot- 
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emment  departments  and  say  to  each 
of  them,  'You  have  got  to  cut  your  de- 
partment 5.9  percent  and  I  do  not  care 
where  you  take  It.'  "  that  leaves  a  lot  of 
leeway.  The  President  does  not  have  it 
then.  He  has  given  It  to  his  appointed 
Secretaries.  Then  we  can  go  one  step 
further  and  keep  coming  down,  until  we 
eventually  get  to  the  point  of  what  \& 
known  in  the  appropriations  process  as 
the  line  item. 

Now  in  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  and  the  bill  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
these  are  the  words  that  describe  the 
level  at  which  the  cut  must  be  applied: 
.  .  shall  reaerre  the  amounts  propor- 
tionately from  appropriations  or  other  ob- 
llgational  authority  available  for  all  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

What  Is  a  program?  What  is  an 
activity 

There  Is  no  clear  definition.  These  are 
not  words  that  are  used  in  the  budget. 
These  are  words  that  are  used  occasion- 
ally in  appropriation  bills. 

So.  we  are  still  left  with  this  basic  de- 
cision :  Do  we  really  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  got  to  apply  the  cut  across  the 
board  on  the  last  ultimate  subdivision  of 
an  appropriation? 

We  do  not  mean  that.  At  what  level 
above  that  do  we  expect  to  apply  the  cut? 

Some  organizations,  the  staff  of  a  de- 
partment like  HEW  has,  I  do  not  know — 
15? — 20? — ^levels  of  expenditures,  but 
there  are  many  organizations  with  sim- 
ple programs  for  a  single  purpose  that 
may  have  only  one  or  two  levels. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  write 
language  which  will  make  it  absolutely 
clear  at  what  level  in  each  agency  this 
proportional  cut  must  be  applied. 

Now  in  a  way,  this  criticism  I  am 
making  is  academic,  because  I  come  back 
to  the  mathematics,  that  if  the  Taft 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  President  has 
only  $75  bilhon  from  which  to  cut  and 
he  will  effectively  have  to  use  the  limit  of 
10  percent  on  those  agencies  In  order  tn 
get  the  amount  of  cut  he  wants.  In  effect, 
two-thirds  of  the  cut  will  come  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  other  $6  bil- 
lion will  come  from  revenue  sharing,  and 
the  rest  has  got  to  come,  a  dollar  here, 
a  thousand  dollars  there,  from  all  Gov- 
ernment. 

He  will  have-a  hard  time  defining  it. 

I  have  sympathy  with  my  friends  who 
are  trying  to  face  this  dilemma:  How  do 
we  preserve  the  power  of  Congress  to 
control  the  purse  and  still,  in  an  emer- 
gency, give  the  President  some  leeway  to 
make  sure  that  the  expenditures  are 
within  a  limit? 

The  President  only  asked  for  this 
privilege  for  9  months.  The  bill  contains 
a  provision  which  9ets  up  a  committee 
ccmsisting  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  tax  committees  of  the  two 
Houses — Ways  and  Means  and  Senate 
Finance  Committees,  to  meet  and  report 
in  February,  presumably  to  try  and  make 
recommendations  which  can  solve  this 
problem  and  leave  contrcH  of  expendi- 
tures In  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  does  not 
want  it.  When  we  do  it  in  Congress,  we 
scatter   the    responsibility    among    535 


men.  and  each  of  us  can  take  less  than 
one-fifth  of  1  iMroent  of  the  responsi- 
bility. But  the  President  has  to  stand 
up  as  a  single  ofllclal  and  take  the  full 
brunt  of  the  cuts  that  he  recommends. 
Rather  than  being  a  grasp  for  power,  as 
some  of  my  friends  seem  to  think.  I 
think  this  is  a  courageous  representation 
of  a  man  who  is  detennlned  to  try  to 
handle  the  Immediate  problem  and  bring 
spending  under  control. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons 
I  think  this  pile  of  amendments  which 
began  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hastkc)  and  then  followed  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Taft  )  should 
be  rejected.  By  rejecting  the  Taft  amend- 
ment, of  course,  we  then  have  to  peel  the 
layers  off.  one  at  a  time.  But  I  think  that 
we  should  do  it  and  go  back  and  trust 
the  President  for  9  months  to  solve  this 
immediate  problem. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanL.ious  coi^sent  that  time  on 
any  yea  and  nay  vote  during  the  re- 
mainder of  today  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  with  the  warning  bell  to  soimd 
at  the  end  of  the  first  2Vi  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  aa  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MaryUmd  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  one 
degree.      

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  c^er 
an  amendment  to  the  perfecting  cunoid- 
ment  and  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  author- 
ize any  reduction  or  diminution  In  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  ju- 
dicial salaries  or  the  administrative  expenses 
of  any  courts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONDALE) .  The  Chair  is  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  to  ask.  where  does  the 
Senator  put  his  perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  a,  new  section  at 
the  end  of  the  Taft  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Mturland  sdeld? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  without  losing 
ray  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  contains  what  I 
think  the  Senator  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  refers  to  judicial 
salaries.  It  does  not.  however,  refer  to 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
courts. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  yield? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  light  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAPT,  As  a  procedtiral  matter.  I 
believe  I  am  correct,  but  let  me  pose  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the  Chair:  Is 
it  not  correct  that  my  amendment  is  not 
affected  by  the  reservation  as  to  judicial 
salaries  and  other  expenses  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALX).  The  Parliamentarian  advises 
the  Presiding  Officer  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  does  not  interpret  pending  bills  or 
legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  repeat  that? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  not  too  sure  of  it  hlmaelf. 
[Laughter.] 

It  is  the  Parliamentarian's  advice  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  does  not  interpret 
pending  bills  or  legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  all  I  am  try- 
ing to  point  out  is  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  perfectly  appropriate  to 
this.  It  does  not  dupUcate  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  al  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  because  the  ameculment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  as  I  understand  It. 
if  it  passes,  would  be  superseded  and  no 
longer  have  any  effect.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  a  correct  parliamentary 
ruling  on  this  ch-  not.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

I  want  to  further  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  a  good  point  in  his 
amendment.  I  point  to  the  serious  con- 
stitutional implications,  which  are  not 
too  far  from  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  risk  of  putting  some  limits  on  the 
power  of  the  President  to  cut  back.  And 
if  there  is  a  requirement  to  cut  b«M:k 
more  than  10  percent,  the  President 
would  have  to  come  to  Congress  or  to 
either  house  in  advance  of  the  veto. 

I  would  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

[Cries  of  "Vote!"  'Votel'l 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  few  observations.  I 
see  that  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  as  always,  is  urging  us  on 
to  action.  I  will  not  say  anything  later 
in  the  proceedings,  if  I  can  just  make  a 
few  remarks  now. 

I  agree  that  this  bill  may  serve  at 
least  one  useful  pmpose,  and  that  is,  that 
it  has  to  force  us  to  face  the  facts,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
has  outlined  in  all  their  grim  reality,  be- 
cause they  are  very  grim  facts. 

I  think  the  fact  that  last  year  when 
the  country  was  in  a  slump,  we  had  a  $23 
billion  deficit  and  this  year  when  we  are 
having  an  eoonomlc  upturn,  it  looks  like 
we  are  going  to  have  a  $35  billion  defldt. 
We  have  something  pretty  grim  to  con- 
template. The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
we  are  printing  money.  greent>acks.  I  am 
no  fiscal  expert,  but  I  do  know  that  no 
nation  in  the  world  can  prmt  money  in- 
definitely. We  cannot  possibly  escape  the 
fate  of  other  nations  which  is.  of  course, 
a  continued  ruinous  Inflation.  Congress 
needs  to  act  and  act  now.  But  I  do  think 
there  are  certain  considerations  that  are 
even  more  important  than  money.  One 
of  them  is  the  integrity  of  the  CooaU- 
tutlon  ItselX.        ,  ,  , 
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This  amendment — which  I  have  of- 
fered on  the  same  asaumptlon  and  with 
the  same  view  of  the  law  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio— If  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment would  prevail,  would  s\ipersede  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
It  merely  carries  out  the  guarantees,  the 
execution  of  the  coostltutioiial  provi- 
sions contained  In  article  m.  section  1. 
that  judges  shall  receive  for  their  serv- 
ices a  compensation  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  In 
ofQce. 

I  think  It  Is  vital  that  Judges  are  In- 
dependent, which  is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  constitutional  system  and  should  be 
guaranteed.  I  think  this  does  It. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  accepting  this  amendment.  I  am 
hopeful  that  his  amendment,  or  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
will  be  adopted,  because  without  It  I 
think  we  are  creating  a  mold  that  wUl 
not  be  broken  at  the  end  of  8  or  9  months. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
sat  down  after  I  discussed  the  series  of 
amendments  that  ended  up  with  the  past 
amendment,  another  and  more  horrible 
thought  has  occxirred  to  me.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  amount  over  the  $350  bil- 
lion is  more  than  $7  billion.  Suppose  It  Is 
$10  billion  and  with  only  $76  billion 
available  to  cut,  the  President  cannot 
get  down  to  $260  billion  on  a  10-peroent 
cut.  That  would  mean  he  would  have  to 
come  up  to  ask  for  permission  for  every 
cut  that  he  makes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  think  he  misunderstood 
the  Import  of  what  I  mean.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  still  cut  10  per- 
cent on  any  program  he  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  cut  10  percent  on.  However, 
if  he  wishes  to  cut  more  than  10  percent 
on  any  program,  he  would  have  to  come 
to  Congress.  And  Congress  does  not  have 
to  act  if  it  does  not  like  the  program  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  It  could  then  be  cut 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  Ideally 
handle  the  situation  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  described,  and  the  other 
amendment  does  not  meet  the  problem 

at  all.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  have  a  different  Idea  of 
his  amendment.  Assimie  that  there  Is 
some  $77.5  million  Increase  In  a  program 
which  automatically  forces  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  to  Congress  In  order  to 
carry  It  out.  I  think  In  the  spirit  of  the 
other  amendments,  which  his  amend- 
ment is  replacing,  he  should  at  least  give 
the  President  enough  leeway  so  that  he 
can  handle  the  problem  without  having 
to  come  up. 

I  Just  think  this  Is  another  weakness 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  the  distinguished  Smator 
from  Utah  has  given  a  good  argimient 
from  one  vantage  point  in  favor  of  the 
Jordan  anwudment,  because  under  the 
Jordan  amendment  there  would  be  cuts 
that  would  Insure  that  we  get  down  to 
the  $250  biniem  celling.  The  cuts  would 
be  made  In  accordance  with  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  get  down  to  the  $250  bUllon 
celling. 

We  do  have,  as  the  Senator  Indicated, 
three  major  amendments  before  us  at 


the  present  time.  The  Taft  amendment. 
I  believe.  Is  very  preferable  to  tfce  com- 
mittee bill,  because  while  all  three  of 
these  proposals  get  us  obviously  down  to 
the  $250  bUllcn  spending  celling,  the 
committee  MU  provides  a  100-percent  ab- 
dication of  authority  to  the  President  to 
make  whatever  cuts  are  necessary.  The 
Taft  bill  makes  a  lO-percoit  abdication 
of  authority  to  the  President.  The  Jor- 
dan proposal  makes  a  zero  percent  of 
abdication  of  authority  to  the  President. 
The  cuts  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Cc«igress.  It  will  be  made 
through  the  power  of  the  Congress. 

It  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  priori- 
ties set  by  Congress,  because  they  will  be 
related  In  proportion  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  vastly  prefer  the  Taft  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  proposal.  Over 
that.  I  vastly  prefer  the  Jordan  pro- 
posal because  it  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  congressional  power 
alive  and  we  recognize  that  the  Jordan 
amendment  is  the  one  that  preserves  the 
fort. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator was  not  In  the  Chamber  when  I 

pointed  out 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  been  In  the 
Chamber  the  whole  time.  I  have  been 
listening  very  carefully. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  repeat.  In  giv- 
ing his  uncontrollables,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  left  out  $57  bUllon 
of  uncootrdlables.  And  so  under  his 
amendment.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
him  to  get  down  to  the  $250  billion  with- 
out a  10  percent  cut  of  the  remaining 
amounts.  After  all,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  it  Is  the  Jordan  amendment, 
the  Taft  amendment,  or  the  Hartke 
amendment.  The  fact  remains  that  there 
is  only  $75  billion  left  In  the  budget 
which  the  President  can  cut.  It  does  not 
matter.  We  can  appreciate  that  there  Is 
only  $76  billion.  Anyway,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  mandates  that  it  will  be  across 
the  board.  It  will  be  10  percent  across 
the  board  under  his  amendment.  The 
Taft  amendment  provides  that  he  can 
have  up  to  10  percent.  But  he  has  no 
leeway,  because  it  would  have  to  be  10 
percent  or  thereabouts  anyway. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  floor 
and  among  experts  on  and  off  the  floor 
as  to  what  Is  controllable  and  what  is 
not  controllable. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  others  have  worked  on  this  and  re- 
searched this  very  carefully.  I  believe 
their  figures  are  correct.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  mentioned  congressional  sal- 
aries as  one  item.  I  presrmie  that  the 
Senator  would  hope  they  should  be  cut. 
that  we  should  take  cuts,  If  others  take 
cuts. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  House-passed  version  of  the 
spending  ceiling.  That  proposal  would 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  smy  Federal  programs 
he  wants  in  order  to  keep  Federal  spend- 
ing to  $250  billion  In  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  am  prepared.  Mr.  President,  to  agree 
to  a  meaningful  spending  limitation — a 


limitation  which  sets  Federal  expendi- 
tures at  a  level  which  will  put  the  econ- 
omy on  the  right  track,  away  from  our 
present  course  of  high  unemployment 
and  high  Inflation;  and  a  limitation 
structured  In  a  way  which  assures  Con- 
gress Its  proper  constitutional  role  In 
setting  national  priorities.  But  the  pro- 
posal before  us  is  not  that  kind  of  spend- 
ing limitation.  It  Is,  instead,  an  abdica- 
tion of  one  of  Congress'  most  Important 
powers :  the  power  of  the  purse.  It  would 
grant  to  the  President  cdone  the  power 
to  decide  where  the  tax  dollars  we  raise 
will  be  spent — a  power  which  under  the 
Constitution  belongs  to  Corigress,  subject 
only  to  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  disturbing 
flow  of  power  from  the  Congress  to  the 
Elxecutlve.  In  foreign  affairs,  Congress 
has  too  often  been  excluded  from  its 
proper,  constitutional  role,  and  its  ex- 
plicit instructions  to  the  Executive  have 
too  often  been  Ignored.  The  result  has 
been  disastrous :  the  war  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinues to  drain  Amerlcsai  lives,  American 
spirit,  and  American  dollars.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  by  the  President  to  give 
up  our  constitutional  responsibility  for 
the  allocation  of  Oovemment  funds. 
Why  should  we  expect  that  the  result  of 
the  unprecedented  grant  of  this  power 
to  one  man  will  be  any  better  than  the 
results  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution? 
The  basic  principle  of  our  Constitution 
is  that  by  dividing  up  government  power 
we  can  Instire  llbwty  to  our  citizens. 
To  support  the  House  version  of  the 
spending  celling  is  to  violate  that 
principle. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  this  princi- 
ple must  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  be- 
cause the  qjending  celling  Is  going  to  be 
an  Important  political  issue,  because  the 
President  will  blame  Congress  for  a  tax 
Increase  next  year  If  we  do  not  bow  to 
his  wishes  right  now.  That  argument  Is 
both  invalid  and  unsupportable.  It  is  in- 
valid becaiise  we  should  not  make  an  im- 
portant constitutional  decision  like  this 
on  merely  political  groimds.  If  we  in 
Congress  stand  our  ground  and  it  hurts 
us  politictdly — tmd  I  for  one  do  not  think 
it  will— then  that  Is  simply  the  price  we 
must  pay  to  do  our  Jobs. 

Moreover,  even  this  President  with  all 
his  experience  will  not  be  able  to  fool 
the  American  people  Into  believing  that 
Congress  is  re^xjnsible  for  our  present 
economic  and  fiscal  problems  or  for  a 
tax  increase,  if  one  Is  needed  next  year. 
The  record  will  show  that  because  of  the 
President's  mishandling  of  the  economy, 
because  of  his  refiisal  to  control  wages 
and  prices  until  the  last  moment,  and  be- 
cause of  his  continued  support  of  the 
"trickle -down"  theory  of  economics,  we 
now  have  severe  inflation  and  imaccept- 
ably  high  unemployment  at  the  same 
time.  And  we  have  a  President  who  has 
run  up  the  largest  deficits  of  any  Presi- 
dent since  World  War  n.  Why  these 
enormous  deficits?  Not  because  of  con- 
gressional spending  which  the  President 
opposed,  but  rather  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  supported  tremendous  tax  cuts 
for  big  business  and  because  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policies  have  not  pro- 
duced full  employment  revenues.  A  Presi- 
dent with  this  record  will  not  be  able 
to  convince  anyone  that  Congress  Is  to 
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buune  for  unonployment.  Inflation,  defi- 
cits, or  taxes. 

Let  me  focus  for  a  moment  on  taxes, 
and  whether  the  proposed  spending  cell- 
log  will  really  have  any  cAeet  on  tax 
rates.  We  are  asked  to  let  the  President 
eut  spending  to  $350  bUllon  at  his  pleas- 
ure, from  the  $25«-$368  bUllon  which 
might  otherwise  be  gpent.  This  means  a 
cut  of  about  S  percent  in  total  expendi- 
tures. Can  anyone  seriously  suggest  that 
this  is  the  crucial  3  percent — that  If  we  do 
not  make  this  cut  we  wlU  need  a  tax  In- 
crease, and  if  we  do,  we  wlU  not  need  a 
tax  increase?  I  do  not  think  that  case 
can  be  made.  So  the  threat  that  a  tax  In- 
crease will  come  If— and  because — ^we  re- 
fuse to  abdicate  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility Is  a  phoney,  poUtical  threat. 

And  if,  because  of  the  faUtires  of  the 
Nixon  economic  policies,  we  need  to  raise 
taxes  next  year,  we  should  do  it  not  by 
some  blanket  Increase  across  the  board, 
but  by  restoring  equity  and  fairness  to 
our  tax  system.  We  can  raise  revenuee — 
more  than  enough  revenues — by  repeal- 
ing the  Nixon  administration's  unneces- 
sary rapid  d^ireclatlan  tax  break  to  busi- 
ness, by  reforming  the  minimum  tax 
provisions,  and  by  revamping  the  oU  de- 
pletion tax  system  to  eliminate  tax  loop- 
boles.  There  is  no  need  to  take  more  from 
the  already  overburdened  individual  tax- 
payer. 

And  where,  Mr.  President,  where  does 
the  difference  between  the  proposed  $250 
bUllon  celling  and  the  estimated  $357 
bUlion  go?  Part  of  it— about  $3.1  bUllon 
or  close  to  a  third  of  the  total  dlfferen- 
tial— goes  for  Increased  social  security 
payments  our  citizens  vitally  need.  An- 
other large  chunk  of  It — about  $lJi  bO- 
llon — will  go  for  disaster  relief  Incident 
to  Hurricane  Agxxes;  clearly  a  vital  need. 
But  another  large  part  of  It.  $1.2  bUllon. 
will  go  for  additional  outlays  for  the  Viet- 
nam war — a  pofaitless.  useless  waste  of 
funds.  Under  the  proposed  celling,  the 
President  could  cut  any  or  aO  of  these 
vital  programs;  but  given  the  positloii  he 
has  taken  en  military  ^pending  and  on 
the  war  for  the  last  4  years,  who  can 
reaUstlcally  hope  that  he  wUl  cut  uedess 
programs  Instead  of  Tltal  ones? 

We  can  and  should  control  spending 
and  taxes  by  putting  out  money  into  pro- 
grams which  meet  our  social  needs--^ull 
employment.'  health  care,  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities,  among  others — and 
reducing  the  money  which  fiows  waste- 
fully  Into  military  cost  overruns.  Into  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  Into  weiUMns  ays- 
tons  which  will  not  work  and  are  not 
needed.  The  way  to  control  spending  Is  by 
serious  discussion  and  decisions  on  priori- 
ties— and  Cmgress  must  play  the  major 
nde  in  milking  these  determinations.  It 
is  hard,  of  course,  to  choose  priorttlee 
among  Federal  programs,  but  the  dlffl- 
culty  of  the  task  does  not  relieve  Con- 
gress of  its  respcnslbUlty  to  complete  it 

To  assist  Congress  in  establishing 
priorities,  we  need  to  reform  the  process 
by  which  spending  decisions  are  made. 

On  that  point  I  fully  agree  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Weinberger  and  others  In 
the  administration.  There  was  a  time 
when  Ccmgress  passed  a  single  biU  mak- 
ing appnH>rlatkms  for  a  fiscal  year,  in- 
stead of  a  series  of  bOls  as  we  do  now. 
Perhc^w  that  method  Is  too  cumbersome 


and  oompllcated.  but  at  least  it  per- 
mitted Congress  to  focus  on  priaritleB 
and  on  the  effect  of  Federal  spoMllng  on 
economic  and  fiscal  policy.  An  altematt've 
way  to  proceed  would  be  for  us  to  re- 
quire ourselves  to  pass  a  ctxigressional 
bodcet— one  which  focuses  on  actual  ex- 
pendMures  as  weU  as  new  obllgatlanal 
authorities — before  considering  any  ap- 
pn9>rlatlons  blU.  But  no  matter  what 
the  mechanism  is,  the  clearest  point  is 
that  Congress  itself  must  make  dedslans 
on  priorities,  and  must  establish  a  proc- 
ess with  teeth  that  leads  to  those  deci- 
sions being  made  before,  not  after,  the 
appropriations  work  is  done.  That  Is 
why  I  wUl  support  title  m  of  the  Irill 
before  us.  which  establishes  a  Joint  oom- 
mlttoe  to  review  and  report  on  new  pro- 
oadUTBS  by  February  16,  1973.  I  plan  to 
submit  some  suggestions  to  that  com- 
mittee, along  the  Unes  I  have  oatUned. 

But  the  Immediate  concern  Is  the  flat 
spending  ceiling — a  pn^osal  I  must  op- 
pose In  its  present  form,  because  it  vio- 
lates our  most  basic  notions  of  the  sepa- 
rations of  powers. 

I  certainly  think  we  should,  and  I  hope 
we  can.  find  a  way  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  "That  Is  seven-tenths 
of  a  bUUon  dollars.  Does  the  Senator 
think  farm  price  support  programs  are 
controllable? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  I  do  not  think 
senatorial  and  congressional  salaries 
amount  to  much  in  dollars  in  the  terms 
we  are  talking  about.  They  amoimt  to 
a  great  deal  in  moral  Impact. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  UB  forget  that  item. 
Does  the  Senator  think  farm  price  sup- 
port programs  are  controllable? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  we  can  find 
a  way  to  control  that. 

Mr.  BEIJNETT.  How? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  at  this  point  but  it  must 
be  if  we  are  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BE3WETT.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  made  contracts  and  has 
obligations  of  $19.7  billion.  Those  obll- 
gatloiu  were  made  in  previous  years. 
Does  the  Senator  think  those  are  con- 
troUable? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  they  are  in 
terms  of  time,  and  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment talks  of  cuts  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages across  the  board. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  said  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  nhtit 
Is  controIIid>le  and  what  is  uncontrol- 
lable. The  examples  I  used  and  the  fig- 
ures have  been  regarded  by  aU  adminis- 
trations as  being  imeontrollable. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  of 
aie  Senator  from  Maryland  be  incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  my  amendment; 
that  my  amendment  be  amended  to  In- 
clude that  amendment 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  is  the  Senate 
voting  on? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Taft 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBEUT  C  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bulk),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwaxos)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harxis),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  ELxmrxoT),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovxRif) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIirrTRi) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalt),  tbt  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskxk)  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the  Senator  frtHn  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakx- 
man)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fnun  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQss)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  fmther  announce  that,  if  prteent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTTRx) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rajibolpb) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BAna), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctntzis) . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpxba)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Btap- 
poro)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  ^Mr. 
(Took)  is  absent  on  ofllcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towsr)   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carohna 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that  the  S^iator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Booos) ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooks  ).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oouwatkr), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  0«2t- 
pn),  the  Senator  from  ^'ftntfiit  (Mr. 
Pxarson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbi)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
(dina  (Mr.  Thuxmohs)  are  neccoarUy 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  W,  as  foUows: 
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So  Mr.  Tatt's  amendment,  as  amended, 
wa«  rej«cted.  

Th«  PRESIDQiO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recun  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  oT  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ME8SAOE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messace  from  the  Hoiiae  of  Repre- 
sentattres  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  ttiat  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  Senate  bills  without 
amendment: 

S.  3741.  An  set  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1957,  suUiorlslng  aircraft  lo«m  gnar- 
antMa.  In  onlar  to  expand  the  program  pur- 
suaxxt  to  auch  act; 

&  39i3.  Aa  act  to  aotborlM  tba  Secretary 
of  Tran^ortatton  to  make  loans  to  certain 
railroads  in  ord«r  to  rastora  or  replace  eaaan- 
tlal  facUlUes  and  equipment  dainagad  or  de- 
stroyed aa  a  result  of  natural  disasters  dxirlng 
the  month  (tf  June  1973;  and 

8.  4019.  An  act  to  prorlde  for  the  participa- 
tion of  tba  United  States  in  the  Intema- 
ttcKoal  BzpoBlUon  on  the  BnTlionjiicnt  to  be 
held  In  Spokane.  Waab  .  ka  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  16810)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debi  limit  and  to  place  a  limitation  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  for  the  fis- 
cal year  exKttng  Jane  30,  1973. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
Intended  eaiiier  in  the  day  to  speak  at 
length  on  this  issue,  but  the  hour  is  lAte. 
and  I  wlU  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate  with  the  rather  lengthy  speech 
I  had  prepared  to  deliver. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  speech  I  would  have  read  in  its 
entirety  be  placed  in  the  Rscord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along  with  a 
historical  analysis  prepared  by  my  legls- 
laUve  assistant.  Stan  Helsler.  back- 
grounding the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Issue  of  a  debt  celling  that  we  are  con- 
sidering and  probably  ar«  going  to  vote 
on  in  the  next  hour  or  two  has  not  been 
a  slgnlfloant  issue  before  this  Congress 
before  perhaps  6  weeks  ago.  When  It  was 
In  the  House  of  Repreeentatires.  it  was 
not  seriously  regarded,  apparently,  until 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  suid  Means 
Committee  took  it  seriously  and  ap- 
parently met  with  the  President,  and 
then  that  bill  was  passed  by  the  House. 


Earlier  tonight,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  HuKPHKBY^  spoke  upon  some 
of  the  constitutional  issues  that  we  face. 
When  most  of  the  other  speakers  tonight 
have  spoken,  it  has  not  been  <m  the  sub- 
stance or  merits  of  the  iasMe  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  raised.  We  have 
talked  about  pragmatics.  We  hare  talked 
about  whether  the  President  or  Congress 
is  at  fault  for  the  $2S  billion  or  $30  bll- 
Uon  or  $35  billion  or  $40  billion  deficit, 
but  we  have  not  really  examined  this 
issue  in  as  much  depth  as  I  think  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  some 
of  the  others  of  us  would  like  to  see  It 
examined. 

We  spend  a  year  In  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. We  talk  about  the  enviroimient 
azui  population  staldlity.  We  talk  about 
spending  in  the  campaign.  We  spent  6  or 
7  weeks  on  the  floor  talking  about  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President.  Last  week 
we  spent  a  week  talking  about  con- 
sumer protection.  We  talked  about  bus- 
ing. In  both  cases  we  could  not  get  any 
actkm  because  we  could  not  break  a  fili- 
buster. 

Some  of  those  issues  have  been  talked 
about  for  years. 

Yet  the  issue  we  are  on  tonight  is  of 
greater  significance  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country.  This  entire  issue  has  been 
discussed  in  the  news  media  for  oTer  20 
yean.  Yet  we  are  going  to  rush  It  through 
without  sulQcient  consideration  of  what 
we  are  doing  or  perhaps  the  background 
as  to  why  we  ever  got  to  where  we  are 
and  why  this  power  we  are  so  anxious  to 
give  away  to  the  President  adheres  In  the 
Congress  at  aU. 

I  am  not  altogether  impressed  neces- 
sarily with  the  consistence  of  acnne 
Members  of  this  body  who  say  we  are 
guilty  of  giving  our  power  away  to  the 
President.  I  think  it  would  be  a  lot  bet- 
ter if  we  did  not  give  away  our  power 
to  the  President  in  all  kinds  of  actions 
that  we  take  here. 

I  do  not  think  we  re«illy  became  con- 
cerned about  giving  away  our  power  to 
"iie  President  until  the  Vietnam  war.  Re- 
gardless of  what  our  feelings  may  have 
been  about  Vietnam  10  years  ago,  re- 
gardless of  whether  we  would  have  op- 
posed or  supported  it.  most  of  us  now,  I 
think,  regret  that  we  ever  got  into  it  at 
aU. 

If  one  can  point  to  any  single  thint? 
that  caused  Congress  to  start  thinking 
about  giving  away  its  powers.  It  was  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  passed  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes  in  this  body,  cast  by 
former  Senator  Morse  and  former  Sen- 
ator Gruening.  As  this  war  began  to  go 
badly  and  as  the  light  did  not  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  were  told 
it  would,  we  began  to  have  second 
thoughts  about  why  the  Senate  had  given 
away  such  power.  We  began  flagellating 
the  President,  to  whom  we  had  given  the 
power,  and  saying  he  should  not  have 
done  the  things  he  did. 

Whether  or  not  he  had  the  power  un- 
der the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  I  am 
not  sxire.  but  with  this  feeling  of  self- 
guilt  setting  in,  we  began  to  take  back 
some  of  the  power.  We  repealed  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  which  was  a  good  step.  We  passed 
the  Church-Coop«r  amendment,  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  American 


troops  into  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land. That  was  a  good  step. 

Then,  in  April  of  this  year,  we  passed 
the  war  powers  bill,  which  would  have 
very  severely  limited  the  power  of  the 
President  to  send  troops  overseas.  That 
bdl  is  still  in  conference.  It  appears  to  be 
a  casualty  because  of  failure  of  the  con- 
ferees to  agree.  It  appears  that  it  will  not 
come  out  in  this  Congress. 

But  after  we  had  done  those  things, 
we  sat  back.  Have  we  really  started  to 
take  back  the  power  we  have  given  to 
the  President? 

My  fellow  Senators,  we  have  not  really 
.scratched  the  surface.  Let  me  read  tlie 
Formosa  resolution,  which  is  still  on  the 
books.  It  reads  as  follows : 

That  the  Preoldent  of  the  United  Statee 
be  and  he  hereby  la  authorised  to  employ  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  be 
deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
securing  and  protecting  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack,  this  au- 
thority to  include  the  securing  and  protec- 
tion of  triKh  related  poeltlons  and  territorlss 
of  that  area  now  In  friendly  bands  and  the 
taking  of  such  other  meaauree  as  he  Judges 
to  be  required  or  approprlat*  In  aaaurtng 
tha  defense  of  Formoaa  and  the  Pescadores. 

We  voted  on  that.  We  voted  to  repeal 
that  resolution.  It  failed  by  a  43  to  40 
vote.  We  hare  left  on  the  books  a  loop 
hole  Mg  enough  to  allow  any  President 
to  drive  10  Mack  trucks  through  if  he 
wants  to  take  us  into  a  war  in  Asia. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
mentioned  the  Middle  East  resolution, 
which  is  still  on  the  books.  We  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  vote  on  whether  that 
resolution  should  be  left  on  the  books. 
It  has  been  on  the  books  since  1957.  It 
states: 

the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  world  peace  the  preserva- 
tion of  tlM  Independence  and  integrity  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East.  To  this  end.  If  the 
Preetdent  determines  the  necesalty  thereof, 
the  United  Statas  la  prepared  to  use  turned 
lorcas  to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  such 
nations  requesting  assistance  against  armed 
aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by 
international  communism: 

Whatever  that  means.  I  think  what  it 
means  is  that  the  President  wants  to  say 
that  if  Syria  is  controlled  by  interna- 
tional communism,  we  can  probably 
bomb  Damascus.  We  have  left  it  on  the 
books.  So  when  we  start  talking  here  to- 
night about  how  holy  we  are,  and  "Don't 
give  the  President  this  power  to  cut  ex- 
p^:uiitures  to  $250  billion "  and  "Isn't  it 
time  we  took  this  back  to  ourselves, "  let 
us  just  begin  to  wonder,  what  about  the 
others? 

What  about  the  Spanish  bases,  and  the 
extension  of  a  five-year  executive  agree- 
ment whereby  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
Spadoiards  $400  milUon,  as  far  as  I  can 
ugore  it  out,  without  so  much  as  concur- 
rence by  Congress?  Or  the  bases  in  the 
Azores,  or  the  naval  base  we  are  going 
to  take  over  from  the  British  in  Bahrain. 
where  we  have  never  had  a  military  base 
before  of  any  kiiKl.  and  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  agreements  we  have  entered 
into?  Congress  has  not  been  asked 
whether  we  think  it  is  wise,  and  appar- 
ently  we  are  not  going  to   be  asked. 

But  I  know  what  will  be  said.  This  is 
foreign  relations.  Apparently  throughout 
history  the  President  has  had  some  sort 
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(£  paramount  position  in  foreign  rda- 
tlons,  and  it  is  tberefore  arguad  thai 
Congress  should  not  Impinge  too  mach 
uDon  the  Executive's  power  In  ferelcB 
f^jilrs  and  should  not  bother  ItiseU  «do 
greatly  with  how  the  BxecutiTe  choaaas 
to  run  foreign  policy. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  tbe  laat  3 
years  domestically,  at  what  we  Have 
done.'  We  would  think  at  least  In  the 
area  of  domestic  aflairB  CaastVBA  would 
want  to  keep  its  power.  But  wliat  hava 
we  done  with  the  Post  Offlce?  We  luef 
to  run  the  Post  Office— badly  and  poMfc- 
tcally.  Now  we  have  given  it  away  to  the 
President,  and  he  runs  it  through  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  it  is  run  Just  as 

badly, 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Even  worse. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Even  worse.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ethodle  Island.  But  we 
tiave  given  all  that  away.  It  is  no  Imiger 
our  responsibility. 

What  about  the  wages  for  all  tiie 
white-collar  workers  in  the  eaaeutlve 
branch?  We  lised  to  have  a  compar^jU- 
tty  board  that  reported  to  us,  and  w«  de- 
cided whether  or  not  to  raise  thdr  wafes. 
We  changed  that  a  year  and  ahatt 
ago,  and  now  the  board  Is  the  President's 
agent,  and  reports  to  tb»  Preatdent  what 
tiie  salaries  should  be.  And  tba  President 
has  two  altematlTeB.  He  can  amd  along 
the  recommendations  of  bja  aocnts  to 
Congress  Jua*  as  he  got  them,  and  they 
go  into  effect  automatically— we  cannot 
even  veto  them.  Or,  If  the  Presktaat  does 
not  like  the  salaries,  he  can  send  his  al- 
ternative schedules  to  Cangxess.  and 
eithffl-  house  of  Congress  can  veto  thoaa^ 
But  do  you  know  what  happens  thent 
If  either  house  vetoes  the  alternative 
suggestions,  the  recommendationa  of  tba 
President's  agent  go  into  eflact.  In 
neither  event  does  Cmgress  have  any- 
thing it  can  do  about  It. 

But  neither  of  those  ccneessions  holds 
a  candle  to  what  we  have  done  with  wage 
and  price  ccmtiols.  I  was  prl'vUcged  to  ba 
a  member  of  the  Ranking,  Housias  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  when  the  sug- 
gestion came  along  that  wc  should  un- 
dertake the  responsiblltty  of  delegating 
to  the  President  the  power  to  set  wage 
and  price  controls.  One  of  the  witnesses 
who  came  to  testify  was  Arthur  Bums, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
As  I  listened  to  Dr.  Bums  aad  others 
who  testified  before  him.  I  thought  to 
myself,  "why  should  this  power  of 
whether  or  not  to  administer  wage  and 
price  controls,  tiie  decision  whether  to 
have  them,  if  we  h*ve  them,  when  to 
have  them,  and  what  to  control,  have  to 
be  delegated  to  the  President?  Why  can- 
not Congress  make  that  decfsKm?  Why 
can  we  not  at  les^  say  that  until  Con- 
gress passes  a  concurrent  raeolutlon 
there  will  be  no  wage  and  price  con- 
trols?" 

Dr.  Bums  said  It  would  be  very  simple. 
Then  CharUe  Walker,  the  Dta*»  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  testified.  I  aeked 
him  some  questions  in  the  same  velB  as 
Dr.  Bums:  Why  coidd  we  not  add  aa 
amendment  so  that  before  the  PrestdsBt 
could  institute  wage  and  priee  contiolB, 
Congress  would  have  to  at  least  pees  a 
resolution  directing  him  to  do  so? 
CSiarlle  Walker  said  that  would  be  very 


slmi^  Than  Rcpcesantative  Bbov  of 
WtacoMlh  tastlited.  aad  I  posed  much 
tthe  same  (jueatlon  to  him. 

Perhaps  he  was  more  nallstlc — and  I 
am  a£rald  that  is  where  tiie  problem,  un- 
fortunately, lies. 

He  said  tiiat  Congiuss  eoold  do  It  and 
Ctmgress  should  do  it,  but  Cangrees  prob- 
ably will  not  do  it,  and  ao  we  must  give 
the  authorU7  to  the  President 

niat  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  drew  up  an 
amandment  which  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  President  from  instituting  wage 
and  price  controls  without  a  prior  con- 
current nesolutiim  from  Oongxess.  It  was 
a  simple  aoHndment,  which  said: 

Vhaneiee  the  Congress  shall  by  ooncurraat 
resolution  determine  that  the  public  inteaaet 
raqidras  tte  ImpoalUsn  of  genosal  contxolB 
affecting  sU  tnduatrlas  and  eegmanta  of  the 
eoonomy,  the  President  may  Uaua  such  or- 
dan  aad  regulations  as  ha  deems  apprc^rlate 
to  stabOlaa  prloee.  renta,  wagss,  and  salarlM 
at  levels  aa«  \am  thaa  thaae  prevaUlng  on 
May  IB,  vm. 

I  send  the  amendment  off  to  Charlia 
Walker,  and  asked,  "Could  I  have  your 
ophjian  about  tt?" 

TWO  or  3  days  l^fxi,  I  got  a  letter  back 
from  the  thch  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
John  CoanaHy.  Cannanys  letter  said: 

Tlila  letter  la  In  rasponee  to  your  request 
fbr  AdUUtUatantlon  vl*wa  on  your  propoaad 
amendmant  to  HJt,  4348,  "To  extend  until 
Mareh  81,  1978,  certain  provlsUms  of  law 
relating  to  Intaraat  rates,  aiortgage  eredlt 
controlB,  aad  ooat-af-llvlng  stahttteatlon, 

As  |M  understand  your  aoMndmant  .  .  . 
instttntlan  of  a  general  wags-price  control 
program  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  adop- 
tion of  a  (wncucreBit  raaolutlon  by  tbe 
Oongreas. 

We  stqiport  your  amerodniMit.  It  provldas  a 
workaMe  mecbaidam  with  ttie  aaf^uards  we 
b«Te  coBBlatflntty  advocated  wlttt  raapeet  to 
such  powers,  namely,  that  general  wage-prloe 
conlaDls  stMuia  noi  ha  Uvtttutad  by  the 
Chief  Baaeutive— abart  of  an  aU-ont  naAloaal 
emergency — without  a  further  manda/^i  isam 
the  OongHBi. 

I  offered  the  aosendment  on  the  floor. 
It  Called  41  to  30  in  tbls  body,  and  we 
gave  away  to  tte  President  the  most  sig- 
nificant domestic  economtn  power  we  can 
give  away;  for  until  we  have  come  to 
the  situation  we  are  conaidednc  tonight, 
we  did  not  vna  want  the  power.  'When 
the  administration  was  not  even  asking 
foi^lt.  we  gave  it  aws^.  . 

But  as  I  look  at  everything  that  has 
gone  b^ore,  it  pales  into  ipulgniflrance 
in  coraparlsoB  with  what  we  are  con- 
sldKTlBg  tonight  Because,  for  all  of  the 
powers  this  Congress  h«.  we  have  only 
two  great  ones.  One  is  the  power  to  tax: 
the  other  is  the  power  to  spood.  It  Is 
through  those  two  powers  ttuA  we  are 
aUe  to  traBsmube  tbe  rhetoric  of  poli- 
tics into  the  actuality  of  pohcy.  If  we 
give  either  one  of  thoee  powers  away,  we 
are  giving  away  our  ability  to  affect  the 
prixwlties  and  the  policies  of  this  Nation. 

Hie  thing  that  bothers  me,  as  I  sec  us 
approaching  this  issue,  is  that  I  feel  we 
have  no  appreciation  for  why  we  have 
this  power. 

AJicne  has  to  do  Is  look  at  Kngltsh  his- 
tory, where  we  got  most  of  our  laws  and 
the  bulk  of  our  InterpretatlonB,  to  see 
that  for  almost  five  centuries  the  i»e- 
dominant  battle  between  tfte  king  and 
parliament  was  over  only  two- thing*: 


Who  had  the  right  to  tax  and  who  had 
tba  right  to  oentrol  expeadittpes. 

It  started  with  the  Magna  Carta,  and 
that  is  a  signifieaat  document,  baeause 
up  until  that  time  the  king  was  cntit3cd 
only  toJeudal  dues.  AU  nobles  were  en- 
titled to  a  certain  type  of  feudal  does, 
and  It  did  not  require  any  type  of  au- 
thorizaSloa.  But  prior  to  tbe  Magna 
Carta,  the  king  tried  to  tax  the  barons 
with  taxes  that  were  not  customary  and 
the  barons  did  not  like  it,  and  forced  him 
to  sign  the  Magna  Carta,  which  said  that 
he  could  not  levy  any  taxes  on  them, 
other  than  the  customary,  normal  feudal 
dues,  without  their  consent. 

That  was  the  start.  And  3^>u  know 
why  the  khig,  from  time  to  time,  would 
have  to  some  to  the  national  council 
which  finally  came  to  bathe  PaiUamest? 
It  la  no  different  now  tluut  It  was  800 
yearn  ago.  He  would  have  to  call  them 
tosether  because  the  normal  feudal  dues 
that  he  was  entitled  to  as  a  matter  ef 
right  did  not  give  him  enough  money 
to  fight  wars. 

So  every  time  he  wanted  to  fight  a 
war,  he  would  call  ParUament  together, 
and  he  would  plead  for  money ;  and  if  he 
was  a  popular  king  or  the  war  was  pop- 
ular, they  would  give  him  the  money 
he  requested.  If  It  was  an  unpoptilar  war 
or  an  unpopular  king,  they  probably 
would  not  vote  him  the  money .  Or  even  if 
he  was  popidar  and  tbey  liked  the  war, 
but  ParllamAit  felt  thay  had  any  of  a 
variety  of  grlevaskoee  against  tiie  king 
to  which  the  king  had  not  paid  enough 
heed,  they  would  come  together,  dally 
and  delay,  or  give  the  king  lees  than 
what  he  wanted,  until  he  would  meet 
with  tbe  parliamentary  leaders  and  they 
would  come  to  some  kind  of  conclusion 
about  their  grievances. 

It  was  a  gradual  development  throagh 
this  enrolutlonary  process,  with  the  kinss 
wanting  to  go  to  war  and  ParUament 
saying,  "Okay,  but  not  imtil  we  get  this 
grievance  met,  or  not  until  you  stop  try- 
ing to  assess  illegal  taxes  or  foroed  Ibans 
or  benevolences  will  we  try  to  get  you 
the  money." 

If  they  had  strong  kings  and  weak 
parliaments,  the  king  would  dominate. 
or  if,  as  finally  under  the  Lancastrians, 
they  had  a  strong  Parliament  and  weak 
Icings,  the  parflatnents  dominated. 

Phially  the  showdown  came  In  the 
16th  century,  when  the  Stuarts  came  to 
the  throne,  who  believed  in  the  'di'vlne 
right  of  kings"  and  were  not  gomg  to 
have  any  truck  with  Parliament  James  I 
was  first,  but  he  died.  Then  Charles  I 
came  cm  the  throne,  and  he  oould  not 
stand  Parliament,  and  finally  decided,  in 
1622,  that  he  was  going  to  abolish  it. 
He  did  oat  call  Parliament  together  for 
11  years,  UKtii  1640.  And  do  you  know 
why  he  called  it  then?  Because  he  had 
gone  to  war  with  the  Soots,  they  had 
beaten  him  in  the  Battle  of  Newbum, 
and  were  knocking  on  the  doors  of  Lon- 
don. Mothhu  could  be  more  hHgiUtatlng 
to  an  Englishman  than  to  be  defeated 
by  the  Scots. 

So  he  called  Parliament  together  to 
a^  for  money  to  fight  the  Scots;  only 
at  this  stage  Parliament  had  had  it.  not 
only  with  the  Scots  but  also  vMh.  the 
Bang.  8o,  instead  of  giving  money,  it 
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•  bill  of  attainder,  impaachinc 
one  of  tlM  Ktaas's  mlnlatezs  and  sen- 
t^iii^tng  talm  to  deatb.  The  dvll  war 
started  afterward,  and  ParUamant  won. 
and  ttae  King  waa  captured  and  exe- 
cuted, which  waa  onlieard  of  in  that  day 
and  age. 

^ng}AnA  went  for  11  years  aa  a  re- 
f^^.  but  finally,  in  1660.  it  reatored  the 
iiMBarchy.  But  by  this  time  an  unea^ 
but  understood  truce  existed.  There  were 
no  WTitten  doeummts,  tint  it  waa  under- 
stood that  the  Kinc  could  not  speid  nor 
tax  without  parUamentary  acquleaee&ce. 

So.  for  25  yean,  under  Charles  n. 
things  went  aloog  eaaaonahly  amootlily. 

When  Jamaa  II  came  to  the  thnme  in 
Iftgfi.  he  did  not  have  his  father's  tact 
or  diplomacy.  He  was  a  Scotch  Catholic 
and  waa  datermlned  to  try  to  return  his 
country  to  Cathaitelsnn  But  his  country 
was  principally  Protestant.  So  in  3  abort 
years  Parllamait  threw  him  out  and  in- 
vited WUUam  of  Orange  to  come  from 
Holland  and  become  EUng. 

They  passed  the  Declaration  of  Right, 
which,  with  one  or  two  very  minor 
changes,  became  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts  in 
1649.  Under  that  document,  henceforth. 
every  king  of  Inland,  every  queen  of 
Snglauad  served  at  the  sufferance  and  the 
will  of  Parliament.  They  had  no  power 
to  tax.  no  power  to  spend. 

By  1689.  a  hundred  years  b^ore  our 
Constitutional  Coonrentlon.  Kn  gland  had 
settled  upon  Uielf  who  was  going  to  have 
tlw  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  spend, 
and  It  waa  Parliament. 

So  when  we  get  to  our  Constitutional 
Convention — you  can  search  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  or  the  debates  and  you 
will  flrut  that  there  was  very  little  discus- 
sion about  who  shall  have  the  power  bo 
spend  and  tax.  Nobody  seriously  thought 
anyone  otho-  than  Congress  should 
have  tt.  No  one  seriously  thou^it  the 
President  should  have  any  power  at  all  in 
terms  of  setting  fiscal  policy.  They  very 
clearly  set  it  toeiti  in  Article  I,  section 
3,  of  the  Constitution : 

Tlia  CODgTMB  tHall  h*v  Power  to  lay  uul 
coU«ct  T»ZM,  Dutlas.  Impoats  And  Saetna, 
to  pay  tbe  Debts  and  provide  for  tbe  com- 
mnn  dafeose  and  geiieral  welfare  of  the 
rmttad  states. 

And  article  I.  section  9: 

Ko  money  thaU  be  dzawn  from  the 
Treaeury,  but  In  OooMqueoce  of  Approprla- 
ttoofl  made  by  law. 

Here  it  is.  in  simple  and  stral^t  lan- 
guage. What  happened?  We  went  from 
the  time  of  our  Constitutional  Conven- 
tloQ  aU  through  the  ISOO's  with  Con- 
grass  perfectly  able  to  draw  budgets,  de- 
termine paloritlcs.  and  raise  money. 

In  the  First  Congress,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  tried  to  come  forth  with 
an  Executive  budget,  and  Cmgreas  re- 
jected It.  We  did  not  have  an  Executive 
btxlget  In  this  country  until  1921.  when 
we  passed  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  Of  course,  the  Pi  widest  obviously 
bad  a  hand  In  taHdng  with  his  Cabinet 
heads;  but  every  department  submitted 
its  budget  and  it  was  sent  to  Ccmgress, 
and  Congress  made  the  decision. 

We  can  do  it  again.  If  we  want  to. 
When  people  say,  "It  is  beyond  us.  That 
was    1921.    We   were   talking    about   a 


bndflpet  a(  $3  or  $4  billion.  We  eannot  do  it 
DOW  with  a  budget  of  $250  billloa.  No- 
body in  Congress  can  fathom  that" — I 
say  that  is  baloney. 

Every  parliamentary  democracy  in 
the  world  today  manages  to  come  up 
with  legislative  budgets.  A  few  of  them 
have  executives,  but  they  are  weak  ex- 
ecutives. In  England,  Prance,  Germany, 
and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  there 
are  legislative  budgets,  aiul  the  majority 
party  is  aiile  to  determine  how  much 
they  can  raise  and  spend.  They  come 
to  the  parliament  with  it  and  debate  It. 
but  it  is  a  legislative  budget.  If  it  can 
be  done  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  why  can  it  not  be  done  in  this 
country? 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  done  it  In 
the  last  10  or  20  years  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  do  it  again. 

The  reason  why  I  worry  about  this 
bill  tonight  is  that  it  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  toyed  with  the  idea  of  dele- 
gating fiscal  matters  to  the  President. 
Senators  will  recall  that  in  the  late 
19dO's  and  early  1960's  there  was  support 
for  a  bill  to  give  the  President  power  to 
raise  or  lower  taxes  by  10  percent.  It 
was  even  endorsed  by  two  of  the  major 
newspapers  on  the  east  coast  that  most 
of  us  read.  Congress  kindly  did  not 
adopt  it. 

In  1968,  we  got  the  first  of  our  debt 
ceilings,  another  in  1969.  and  another 
In  1970;  but  they  were  really  porous. 
We  put  enough  exceptions  in  them  so 
that  they  really  were  not  debt  ceilings, 
especially  one  which  said  there  shall  be 
a  dett  celling  except  for  those  things 
Congress  appropriates  over  the  debt 
celling.  That  was  not  much  we  had  to 
worry  about.  We  had  given  away  no 
power. 

But  now  we  Senators  are  sitting  here 
like  a  child  on  the  beach  with  his  sand 
castle,  watching  the  waves  come  in;  and 
as  the  tide  comes  in,  the  waves  come 
closn,  and  now.  for  the  first  time,  to- 
night, we  are  seriously  toying  with  idving 
away  half  of  the  significant  power  that 
Congress  can  have. 

I  look  at  us  and  I  saiy,  "Why  the  dick- 
ens do  we  do  it?  Why  are  we  willing  to 
give  away  this  power?"  I  can  only  come 
up  with  two  reasons.  One  is  that  we 
really  do  not  want  It  We  really  do  not 
want  It. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  leglalatlaa  about 
the  Post  Ofllce,  wage  and  price  controls, 
the  Formosa  resolution,  and  the  Middle 
Bast  reaolutlon  to  convince  me  that  we 
want  the  power  to  malce  the  decisions  in 
this  country.  It  is  easy  to  give  the  power 
to  ttie  Preaident.  Let  iiim  make  the  toui^ 
dadslGns;  we  will  not  have  to  do  It.  Let 
him  decide  where  to  spend  $2  or  $3  bil- 
lion. We  will  sit  back,  and  if  it  is  un- 
popular, we  will  criticize  him.  We  will 
say.  "What  a  foolish  mistake.  Any  man 
in  the  White  House  who  would  do  that 
should  be  defeated.  We  would  not  have 
dene  it.  But,  of  course,  we  do  not  have 
the  power.  We  have  given  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent." If  he  happens  to  make  a  popular 
decision  and  cuts  something  nobody  likes, 
we  applaud  htm,  and  we  all  get  reelected 
together.  In  neither  event  have  we  had 
to  make  the  prospective  decisions  and 
the  tough  ones  as  to  what  to  cut  ahead 
of  time. 


In  addition  to  not  wanting  it,  I  think 
we  have  gottoi  in  the  habit  in  Congress 
of  saying,  "Cant — can't  be  done."  We 
cannot  run  the  Post  Office.  We  cannot 
determine  wage  and  price  policies.  We 
cannot  determine  where  military  bases 
ought  to  be  placed  ovoseas.  We  cannot 
set  executive  salaries.  We  cannot  fathom 
the  Federal  budget.  So  we  delegate  it  to 
the  Presidmt. 

Well,  "can't,  cant,  cant."  to  my  mind, 
is  just  an  excuse  for  "don't  want  ta" 
"Can't"  is  an  excuse  to  avoid  the  onerous 
and  unpleasant  task  of  leadership,  be- 
cause leadership  is  no  fun.  It  is  a  lonely 
Job,  and  you  make  decisions  in  isolation. 
Tou  make  decisions  that  you  later  wish 
you  liad  not  had  to  make.  So  we  delegate 
the  leadership  because  we  say  it  cannot 
be  done. 

Let  me  maka  clear  that  I  am  not  a  de- 
fender of  Congress.  I  spoke  earlier  about 
the  argtmient  we  had  back  and  forth 
about  who  was  responsible  for  the  def- 
icits, amd  we  say  we  have  trimmed  ap- 
propriations, and  we  do.  We  trim  ap- 
propriatlcHU  every  year  after  we  pass  au- 
thorizations the  yeeur  before,  reqxiiring 
the  President  to  double  his  budget,  and 
thai  we  trim  it. 

I  think  this  Congress  is  fiscally  corrupt. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  the  discipline 
or  courage  to  raise  the  taxes  or  lower  the 
expenditures;  or,  at  least,  nothing  I  liave 
3een  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1069 
would  convince  me  that  we  have  the  abil- 
ity, capacity,  wisdom,  or  discipline  to  do 
It. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice: 
Either  we  delegate  these  powers  to 
the  President  in  order  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  Congress,  or  we  keep  the  powers 
in  Congress  and  perhaps  run  the  coimtry 
into  bankruptcy.  What  it  amounts  to  is 
a  choice  between  a  fiscally  irreqransible 
Congress  and  a  totally  irresponsible  Con- 
gress. If  I  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  two,  I  will  choose  the  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible Congress,  because  anything  we 
do  that  is  wrong,  if  we  keep  the  power, 
we  can  right.  Once  we  give  it  away,  we 
have  no  capacity  to  right  it;  and.  frankly 
we  have  no  course  of  complaint  if  we 
once  give  it  away. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a  committee  called  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Senate  Reception  Room.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  know  the  his- 
tory of  why  the  committee  was  created. 
But  one  of  the  things  the  committee 
imdertook  was  to  determine  the  five 
greatest  Senators  of  all  time.  Their  pic- 
tures are  now  in  the  Reception  Room. 

The  committee  picked  two  people  out 
of  this  century,  Bob  Taft  and  Bob  La- 
FoUette,  and  three  out  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Daniel  Webeter,  John  C.  Calhotm, 
the  great  southerner,  and  Henry  Clay, 
who  is  perhaps  by  historical  acclaim  the 
greatest  Senator  of  all  time.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  Clay.  Calhoim,  and  Webster 
all  served  in  the  Senate  at  about  the 
same  time.  They  served  in  that  little 
Senate  Chamber  down  there  across  the 
hall  from  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office, 
which  I  am  delighted  to  see  we  are  go- 
ing to  restore  under  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1973  which  we 
passed.  The  room  is  kind  of  dusty.  It  is 
not  used  any  more,  but  if  we  go  down 
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there  and  sit  quietly  in  the  room,  we 
can  with  any  degree  of  Imagination,  al- 
most hear  the  Clay*,  the  Calhouns.  and 
the  Websters  arguing  the  great  Issues 
of  those  days:  The  MlsKJuri  Compro- 
nise  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  Tar- 
iff of  Abominations  where  they  argued 
about  the  opening  of  the  West,  the  Bank 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  theory  of 
nullification  so  eloquently  argued  in  the 
Webster-Hayne  debates.  The  theory  of 
nuUification.  if  it  had  prevaUed.  would 
have  meant  the  dissolution  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  a  theory  that  finally  led  to 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  think  about  those 
men.  I  cannot  help  recalling  the  ban- 
quet at  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington in  1830.  It  was  a  Jeflei-son  Day 
Banquet  ai.d  the  Democrats  were  cele- 
brating Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  President  then  and  he  was.  of 
course,  trying  to  put  down  ttie  theory 
of  nullification  if  he  oould.  Calhoun  was 
there.  He  was  actually  Vice  President 
but  that  was  through  a  quirk  of  the  elec- 
toral college  process,  which  allowed  a 
man  who  ran  second  to  be  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, although  Calhoun  said  he  would 
much  rather  be  a  Senator  than  a  Vice 
President. 

When  the  banquet  reached  the  time 
appropriate  for  the  toast,  Jackson  rose 
and  looking  squarely  at  Calhoim  pro- 
posed: 
Our  Federal  Union — it  muat  he  preeerved. 
Calhoun  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  raised 
his  glass  and  said  with  feeling: 

The  Union — ^next  to  our  liberty — the  moat 
dear. 

Those  were  great  men  and  great  times. 
They  did  not  agree  among  themselves. 
The  enmity  among  Clay,  Webster,  smd 
Calhoim  is  legendary.  But  they  almost 
spanned  50  yesu^,  the  length  of  time 
those  three  men  served  here.  They  had 
many  bitter  battiee  but  they  all  agreed 
on  one  thing;  they  agreed  on  the  fact 
that  the  policies  of  this  country  were 
going  to  be  made  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  not  in  the  White  House.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  unaware  of  the 
dangers  of  usurpation  of  Executive 
power,  because  Clay  said  in  1840: 

In  my  deliberative  opinion,  the  present  dia- 
treesed  and  distracted  sUte  of  tbe  country 
may  be  traced  to  the  atngle  oauee  of  tbe 
action,  tbe  encroadunent,  and  tbe  usuipa- 
tlona  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oorem- 
ment. 

So,  they  were  aware  of  the  problems. 
They  are  not  new.  Only  we  face  graver 
problems  now.  The  President  has  not 
tried  to  steal  our  power.  We  want  to  give 
it  away. 

Congressional  power  is  like  chastity,  it 
Is  seldom  lost  by  force  because  it  is 
usually  given  up  voluntarily.  We  will  give 
up  our  power  here  tonight,  if  we  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Short  of  physical  or  mental  limita- 
tions that  God  places  on  any  man.  there 
is  nothing  that  cannot  be  done  by  man 
if  he  believes  it.  Ood  did  not  bless  or 
circumscribe  the  President  with  any 
greater  physical  or  mental  limitations 
than  he  did  us.  Anything  he  can  do  as  a 
President,  we  can  do  as  a  Congress — If 
we  want  to.  But  we  must  have  the  will 
and  the  capacity  to  do  so. 


There  Is  no  reason  today  why  we  can- 
not appropriate  money  sufficient  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  committees  to  come 
forth  with  a  legislative  budget. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  cannot  oome 
forth  witii  a  Democratic  budget,  and 
there  is  no  reason  wliy  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  cannot  come  forth  with 
a  Republican  budget. 

Even  Senator  McGovom  has  a  budget 
and  he  is  only  a  candidate.  So.  it  can  be 
done. 

I  am  simply  saying:  Why  are  we  not 
willing  to  do  It?  Why,  after  we  have 
spent — as  I  look  around  this  Chamber, 
some  of  us  are  only  2  or  4  years  in  na- 
tional politics,  but  there  sire  others  here 
who  have  spent  30  years  of  their  adult 
lives  in  the  service  of  tiielr  country,  who 
ask  the  voters  to  delegate  to  th«m  the 
ixiwer  to  make  the  policies  of  this  Na- 
tion— why  are  we  so  wild  to  hand  over 
our  power  to  someone  else? 

Mr.  President,  I  tell  you  what  will 
happen  If  we  sulopt  the  Jordan  amend- 
mmt.  It  will  not  be  a  cure-all.  Twaity 
years  ago,  in  politics,  the  cry  was  of 
the  5  percentere.  What  we  wfll  have  If 
we  pass  the  Jordan  amendment  will  be 
the  cry  of  the  10  percenters.  Everyone 
will  have  a  favorite  project  and  will  come 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  want  to 
get  his  apitroprlatlon  increased  10  per- 
cent to  take  care  of  the  10  percent  cut 
that  vrill  be  made  in  the  budget  by  tfae 
Executive.  Everyone  will  do  the  best  he 
can,  whatever  committee  it  may  come 
from  that  has  jurisdiction  over  it,  to  get 
his  particular  little  bailiwick,  whether  it 
be  veterans,  or  social  security,  put  into 
the  "uncontrollable  items"  list,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  cut  at  sdl. 

We  will  find  some  way  to  weasel 
around  the  Jordan  amendment,  some 
way  to  Increase  the  appropriations 
enough  so  that  when  they  are  cut  10 
penult  it  will  stm  be  too  much.  So.  I 
fear.  Instead  of  an  8 -month  experimoit. 
we  will  find  it  too  easy  so  that  we  will 
say  education  needs  $10  Twininn  more,  so 
make  it  $20  million.  Housing  needs  $20 
million  so  make  it  $40  million,  and  we 
can  go  out  and  tell  the  people  that  the 
President  is  the  one  that  has  got  to  cut 
the  budget  and  he  does  not  have  any 
humaneness  or  understanding  of  the 
problem  so  that  we  can  blame  it  on  him. 
We  can  go  out  and  say  to  the  poor,  "We 
want  to  try  to  help  you.  It  is  that  man 
in  the  White  House  that  does  not  have 
Euiy  symi>athy  for  you." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  by  that  time.  Congress  will  be  re- 
duced to  passing  on  minor  matters  of 
trivia.  The  Senate  will  be  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  confirm  judges  and 
ambassadors  and  that  will  be  the  sum 
total  of  the  function  of  this  body,  if  we 
adopt  the  Jordan  amendment,  or  if  we 
adopt  the  committee  position. 

When  Benjamin  Franldin  was  leav- 
ing the  Constitutional  Convaition.  walk- 
ing down  the  steps  of  Independence  HaU. 
a  woman.  Mrs.  Powell,  cwne  up  to  him 
and  said: 

Dr.  RmnUln,  wliat  liave  we  got — a  repub- 
lic or  a  monarchy? 
Boijamln  Franklin  replied: 


A  repubilc,  if  you  can  keep  it. 

We  are  all  going  to  be  celebrating  the 
200th  anntveiaaiy  of  this  Nation  in  1976. 
I  am  curious  i^ietiier  we  will  be  cele- 
brating 200  years  as  a  Rmublle.  or  as 
year  three  at  an  Executive  monarchy. 

Can  we  keep  it? 

Tliat  choice  is  ours. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  opt  on  the 
side  of  the  republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


A  RinraLic  on  a  MoMAacRTf 
(By  amaaXoi  Boa  Pacxwood) 
Ur.  Ptaeldect,  we  aie  approachl&f  the 
oloalng  daya  of  tbe  1972  preeldentlal  election. 
Many  Iwuee  have  been  ralaed  and  dlacuaeed. 
Among  thoae  are  Vietnam,  the  economy,  en- 
vironmaotal  problems,  race  relatione,  equal 
rights  for  women,  and  numarous  otheia.  Some 
at  theee  were  laeuee  In  isaa.  Some  were  not. 
Soma  might  etUl  be  laeuee  m  I97fl  but  the 
greater  UkaUhood  ta  that  moat  of  the  leeuee 
of  1873  will  be  but  dim  memoriae  In  1976. 
For  If  there  la  any  one  constant  in  bietcry. 
It  is  ttiat  the  only  oonctant  la  change. 

We  are  at  this  moment  in  the  United  Statee 
Senate,  however,  facing  an  Vm\i»  that  tran- 
scenda  all  otbera.  That  laene,  and  bow  we  de- 
cide It,  wiU  be  more  important  to  tbe  futtue 
of  thla  country  than  bow  we  decide  aU  other 
spedflc  laeuee  oomblned.  That  laaue  la  who 
win  decide  the  main  poUclae  of  thU  country 
— ^the  Oongreee  or  the  Preaident. 

Por  the  past  decade,  we've  heard  a  great 
deal  in  Congreae  about  ttie  delegatlan  of  pow- 
era  to  the  Preaident.  Much  of  this  has 
stemmed  from  the  tragic  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
Begardleae  of  our  feellnga  a  decade  ago.  meet 
of  ua  today  reailae  that  we'd  be  better  off  if 
we  had  never  baeome  involved  m  Vietnam. 

If  any  spedflc  vote  can  be  pointed  to  aa 
tbe  vote  which  foeuaed  attention  on  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  Preaident,  It  wo\ild  be 
the  vote  in  1964  on  tbe  OvOf  of  7>onkln  Beao- 
lution.  Whether  or  not  under  that  Beeolu- 
tlon  Congreae  gave  to  the  Preaident  author- 
ity be  did  not  have  la  now  moot,  as  the  Ton- 
lOn  Reeolution  baa  now  been  repealed.  But. 
from  tbe  date  of  the  paaeage  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Beeolution  onward,  many  in  Oongreee 
have  become  troubled  by  the  eroeion  of  oon- 
^metlnwKi  power*  and  the  mcreaaed  author- 
ity and  power  of  the  PreiKtent.  Aa  the  war 
dragged  on,  aelf -guilt  in  the  Oongreee,  cauaed 
by  tbe  paaeage  of  the  Tonkin  Reeolution,  In- 
ereaaed.  Oongreee  started  to  flagellate  the 
Preeldent  and  to  queetlon  the  wladom  of  the 
Tonkin  Reeolution  apeclflcaUy  and  executive 
power  in  general. 

With  much  hoopla  and  breaat  beating, 
Congreae.  in  June  1070.  passed  tbe  Cooper- 
Church  Reeolution  which  prohibited  funds 
from  being  used  to  introduce  American 
ground  combat  troopa  in  Laos.  Thailand  or 
Cambodia. 

m  July  of  1970.  we  repealed  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Reeolution. 

In  April  "bf  1972.  the  Senate  paeeed  the 
war  powers  biU  substantially  curtaUlng  the 
power  of  the  Preeldent  to  involve  the  United 
Statee  m  armed  haetllitles  overeeaa,  but  that 
bill  has  yet  to  be  enacted  by  tbe  Oongreee. 

Having  accomplished  all  of  tbe  above,  Con- 
gress sat  back  with  a  certain  degree  of  smug- 
ness and  prattled  about  Its  reaaeertlon  of 
oongreaaional  authority. 

But  what  about  the  Pormoea  Reaolutlon 
initially  paaeed  In  1960.  That  Beeolutton 
reads.  ". . .  The  Preeldent  of  the  United  States 
be  and  be  hereby  is  authorlaed  to  employ 
the  armed  forces  of  tbe  United  Statee  ae  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  spedflc  pxirpoee  of 
securing  and  protecting  Formoea  and  ttie 
Peacadoree  against  srtned  attack,  this  au- 
thority to  indude  the  aeexirlng  and  tbe  pro- 
tection of  such  related  position  and  teirl- 
torlss  rut  that  arsa  now  in  frleniBy  hands 
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md  the  taking  of  such  other  mcasurM  M 
Qe  fudges  to  !>e  required  or  appropriate  In 
MBtirin^  the  defenae  of  FormoB*  and  the 
Pescadores."  The  3»nat«  speclflcaUy  refuMd 
:o  r«peal  '.hat  resolution  by  a  vote  of  4S-40 
no  October  38.  1»71 

Or  oonaider  tb*  UUlcUe  Saat  resolution 
massed  In  1957  That  resolution  read*.  ".  .  . 
the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  na- 
Uooal  Interest  and  world  peace  the  preaerva- 
tlon  at  the  independence  and  integrity  of  ttoe 
nations  of  the  Middle  Bast.  To  thU  and  If 
the  President  determines  the  necessity 
thereof,  the  United  State*  U  prepared  to  use 
irmed  forces  to  assist  any  nation  or  group 
3f  such  nations  requesting  assistance  against 
aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by  In- 
ternational communism.  .  "  Congrees  has 
never  even  voted  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
aiiouid  repeal  this  resolution. 

CJnder  either  the  Formosa  resolution  or  the 
SJlddle  Sast  resolution,  the  President,  If  he 
imnt  already  have  the  power,  was  certainly 
ilelegated  the  power  by  Congress  to  take 
vhaterer  military  actUm  he  wishes  in  those 
inmm  under  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  If  Con- 
grees wanu  to  make  sure  that  some  future 
President  dcesn  t  get  us  into  a  war  over  Por- 
nosa.  or  the  Middle  Bast,  they  have  done 
aothlng  to  prohibit  It  by  leaving  these  two 
resolutions  on  the  books. 

Tben  are  other  examples  We've  extended 
3ur  lease  on  our  baeee  in  Spain  for  5  years 
through  an  executive  agreement  which 
loesn  t  even  require  Senate  ratification  or 
xingieaslonal  ccncurrence.  In  this  executive 
kgreement,  we  have  agreed  to  pay  Spain  •400 
ntlUon  doUars.  All  cf  this  without  so  much 
is  a  by-your- leave  of  Congress  even  though 
t  Is  Congress  that  must  find  the  money  to 
'ulfUl  the  agreenksnt. 

We've  extesMied  our  agreement  with  Portu- 
fH  for  ttie  use  of  baaes  in  the  Aaoree— again 
ivlthout  ao  much  as  a  request  for  congies- 
} tonal  acquiescence. 

In  addition  we  apparently,  by  executive 
Lgieement.  Intend  to  establish  a  naval  base 
in  gf"»«"  where  w«  have  never  had  a 
lavai  base  before,  nor  for  that  matter,  anr 
nlUtary  base  of  any  kind  In  that  country. 
:;ongrees  has  never  been  asked  whether  or 
lot  we  thought  the  establlahment  of  this 
jase  was  la  our  national  interest.  It  may  be. 
[t  may  not  be.  But,  apparently  it  is  going 
to  be  established  without  asking  for  the 
3eneflt  of  Congreae'  thought  on  the  matter. 

Now  it  might  be  aald  that  all  of  these  mat- 
lera  Involve  foreign  policy,  and  that  constitu- 
tionally the  President  is  given  paramountcy 
in  foreign  aSalrs  and  within  reason  ought  to 
::>e  able  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
latlon  as  he  chooses.  It  Is  therefor  argued 
that  Congress  should  not  Impinge  too  much 
jpon  the  executives  power  In  foreign  af- 
ralxs  and  should  not  bother  Itself  too  greatly 
.a  how  the  executive  chooses  to  run  foreign 
policy. 

I  don  t  agree  with  that  premise.  But,  put- 
tmg  It  aside  for  the  moment,  without  argu- 
lag  C«c  or  against  It,  one  might  at  least  sup- 
Dose  that  Congress  Ln  the  area  of  domestic 
natters  would  be  concerned  with. maintain- 
ing Its  preeminence  in  deciding  what  policies 
Jhall  be  followed  In  running  this  country. 

But  what  hare  we  seen  In  the  last  few 
^eara.  Well,  to  begin  with— take  the  Poet 
DfBce.  Congees  used  to  run  the  Post  OfBce— 
DolitlcaUy  and  badly,  now,  Congrees  has  dele- 
gated. Ita  authority  to  run  the  Poet  Office  to 
the  United  States  Poetal  Service,  governed 
Jj  a  board  of  director*,  appointed  by  the 
Presldccit.  And  now.  instead  of  the  Post  Of- 
)ce  being  run  politically  and  badly — it's  Just 
-un  badly.  But  don't  complain  to  Congrees 
inymore  abont  bad  mail  service,  because,  you 
>ee,  it's  BO  longer  our  responsibility. 

Congrees  used  to  sec  the  salaries  of  the 
Worker*  In  tbe  Bxeoutlve  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenuaent.  Now.  weTe  given  that  away 
ilao.  Tod»y  the  President  reoelvee  reports 
:rom  vaiious  boards,  appointed,  I  might  add. 


by  tbe  President.  These  boards  recommend 
what  the  salaries  of  the  employees  In  the 
Executive  Branch  ought  to  be.  Tbe  President 
paaaee  along  these  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. They  go  Into  effect  automatically.  No 
longer  does  Congrees  have  to  wtxry  about 
setting  the  policy  as  to  what  tbe  vvagee  in 
the  Kxeoutlve  Branch  should  be. 

Sxample  upon  example  of  such  delegation 
can  be  compiled.  Some  of  It  minor,  some  of  It 
major.  But  the  most  sweeping  and  dramatic 
pwwer  that  Congress  has  recently  delegated 
to  tbe  President  la  in  the  field  of  wage  and 
price  controls — tbe  most  critical  power  over 
the  private  lives  of  all  of  us.  We  have  dele- 
gated tbls  power  so  broadly  to  the  President 
that  be  has  virtually  a  carte  blanche  to  aeit 
the  wage  and  price  policies  of  this  Nation — 
at  his  sole  discretion. 

When  Congress  was  first  considering  the 
matter  of  whether  to  eetabllsh  wage  and 
price  controls,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  which  I'm  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. Numerotu  wltneses  testified.  As  I  lis- 
tened to  the  witnesses,  I  began  to  think  to 
myself,  why  can't  tbe  specific  decision  as  to 
when  and  whether  there  should  be  wage  and 
price  oontrols  be  decided  by  Congrees.  Why 
did  we  have  to  delegate  to  tbe  President  the 
decision  when  to  institute  them  or  If  to  In- 
stitute them.  I  posed  this  question  to  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Federal 
Beserre  Board  who  was  then  testifying: 

Packwood.  "I  have  some  misgivings  about 
yielding  this  power  to  the  President.  Is  there 
any  reason  w*iy  the  legislation  we  chose  to 
enact  cannot  leave  with  Congress  tbe  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  to  trigger  the  pd- 
loy  decision  to  institute  wage  and  price  con- 
trols?" 

Dr.  Burns.  "It  could  be  done  through  a 
trlRBBrtng  device." 

Packwooo.  "It  would  not  be  that  difficult 
a  piece  of  legislation  to  enact,  would  It?" 

Dr.  BrniMS.  "I  would  think  that  a  triggering 
device  oould  be  written  into  legislation,  a 
deviae  that  would  work  reasonably  well." 

Another  witness  was  Charls  Walker,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  poeed 
essentially  the  same  question  to  him  as  fol- 
lows: 

Packwood.  "Let  me  ask  you  the  same  ques- 
tion I  asked  Dr  Burns.  While  I  have  misgiv- 
ings about  giving  the  power  to  the  executive 
to  make  the  decision  to  impose  general  oon- 
trols, I  dont  argxie  with  giving  the  executive 
the  authority  to  administer  such  oontrols. 

"Would  it  be  relatively  easy  to  draw  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  would  enable  Congress 
to  quickly  trigger  the  policy  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  institute  either 
general  or  specific  wage  and  price  controls 
and  also  providing  for  the  administration  to 
administer  them?" 

Dr.  WAUEza.  "I  think  it  would  be." 

Finally,  Congressman  Henry  Reuse  from 
Wisconsin  was  testifying.  He  agreed  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  exercise  this  pwwer  rather  than 
the  President,  but  he  didn't  have  much  hope 
or  faith  that  Congress  would.  I  questioned 
him  as  follows : 

Packwood.  "What  you  are  saying  is  that 
Congress  could  do  it;  Congress  probably 
should  do  It,  but  In  all  likelihood  Congreae 
probably  will  not  do  It?" 

Mr.  Rkttss.  "A  fair  statement." 

I  had  an  amendment  drafted  that  would 
reserve  to  Congress  the  power  to  speclfioally 
decide  when  and  whether  we  should  have 
wage  and  price  oontrols.  Tliat  amendment 
read: 

"Whenever  the  Congreae  shall  by  concur- 
rent reeolutlon  determine  that  tbe  public  in- 
terest requires  the  Imposition  of  general  con- 
trols affecting  all  Industries  and  segments  of 
the  economy,  the  President  may  issue  stich 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  tbose  prevail- 
ing on  May  26, 1B70,"  •  ivUiuff={  rrlfruilirsa 


I  mailed  tbe  amendment  to  Under  Secre- 
tary Charls  Walker,  and  asked  for  his  com- 
ments and  suggestions.  In  a  few  days.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 
John  Connally.  He  indicated  that  the  admin- 
istration supported  my  amendment.  They  did 
not  want  the  power  to  Institute  general  wage 
and  price  oontrols  without  a  further  mandate 
from  the  Congress.  He  indicated  that  I  was 
free  to  use  that  letter  In  support  of  my 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That 
letter,  dated  April  30,  1971,  reads  as  follows: 

"This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request 
for  administration  views  on  your  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  4246,  'To  extend  until 
March  31,  1073,  certain  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Interest  ratee,  mortgage  credit  con- 
trols, and  cost-of-living  stabilization.' 

"As  we  understand  your  amendment  . 
institution  of  a  general  wage-price  control 
program  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  adop- 
tion of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

"We  support  your  amendment.  It  provides 
a  workable  mechanism  with  the  safeguards 
we  have  consistently  advocated  with  respect 
to  such  powers,  namely,  that  general  wage- 
price  controls  should  not  be  Instituted  by  the 
Chief  Executive — short  of  sm  all-out  na- 
tional emergency — without  a  further  man- 
date from  the  Congress. 

"We  have  been  advised  by  tbe  Office  ot 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  these  views. 
"John  Connaixt." 

I  offered  the  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  It  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  41- 
30  on  May  3.  1971.  When  tbe  Senate,  on  a 
silver  platter,  was  handed  the  opportunity 
to  limit  the  President's  power  In  the  field  of 
wage  and  price  controls  and  to  reserve  unto 
Congress  the  final  decision  as  to  when  and 
If  wage  and  price  controls  should  be  insti- 
tuted, the  Senate  refused  to  accept  the  op- 
portunity. They  preferred  to  give  away  the 
power. 

Well,  all  the  powers  that  Congress  has  del- 
egated to  the  Preeldent,  be  they  in  foreign 
affairs  or  domestic  affairs,  pale  Into  insig- 
nificance when  we  consider  tbe  matter  now 
under  discussion. 

Congress  has  only  two  great  powers — the 
power  to  tax  emd  tbe  power  to  spend.  It  is 
through  the  exercise  of  these  two  great  pow- 
ers that  much  of  the  rhetoric  of  politics  U 
transmitted  into  tbe  fulfillment  of  policy. 
Now  Congress  Is  seriously  considering  dele- 
gating to  tbe  President  the  power  to  cut 
all  Federal  expenditures  over  $250  billion— 
wherever  he  wants  to  cut  them.  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  good  and  able  man.  I  support  his 
re-election  and  I'm  certain  that  he  win  be 
overwhelmingly  re-elected.  But  no  President 
should  have  this  power. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said: 
"A  page  of  history  is  worth  a  volume  of  logic." 
Tbls  statement  should  be  considered  careful- 
ly by  those  In  tbls  body  who  contemplate 
delegating  the  power  of  over-spending  to 
the  President. 

America  received  most  of  her  concepts  of 
government  from  England.  One  of  the  most 
controversial  of  all  subjects  In  the  history 
of  England  was  the  Issue  of  who  would  have 
tbe  power  to  levy  taxes  and  to  appropriate 
money — the   Parliament   or   the   King. 

Tbe  battle  started  In  1215  with  Magna 
Carta.  Under  this  document,  King  John  was 
forced  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  nobles 
that  he  would  levy  no  extraordinary  taxes 
(as  distinct  from  the  customary  feuCbal  dues 
to  wtalch  the  king  was  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
right)  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles. 
From  that  date  onward  for  almost  five  cen- 
turies the  battle  waged  back  and  forth  be- 
tween king  and  the  parliament.  Parliament 
was  at  Its  strongeet  when  the  king  wanted 
to  wage  war.  Ilie  king's  nonnal  feudal  dues 
simply  would  not  produce  enougb  revenue 
to  wage  war. 
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Tbe  king  was,  tber^ore,  forced  to  go  to 
parliament  frocn  time  to  tlias  and  aak  thMB 
to  assees  taxes  for  the  BtarttDg  or  contlmi- 
snce  of  a  war.  If  tb*  king  or  tb*  imht  ba^ 
psned  to  be  popular  with  parUament,  th«y 
would  normaUy  aetpilsaee.  If  tbe  kliic  or  tbm 
irar  was  tmpopal«r.  It  was  quite  oomiBoa  for 
parliament  to  b*  quite  miserly  In  pRyrWttac 
funds.  And  e»en  U  the  war  or  tbe  king  was 
popular.  If  parMamMit  felt  that  it  had  otbar 
grievances  to  whleh  tbe  ktag  bad  given  little 
ttsed,  parliament  might  delay  or  approfMrtate 
leas  than  the  king  requested  until  tbe  king 
would  meet  with  parliamentary  leaders  to 
dtoouss  tbe  gritmacM  about  whldi  parlla- 
niant  bad  complained. 

In  spite  of  tbe  eSorts  of  paHtaOMnt,  It 
was  not  unooounoa  for  the  kiav  to  aMeapt 
to  levy  what  parllaMeat  regardM  as  Ul«cal 
or  unconstltutloBal  tans.  UBd«r  the  Lan- 
ctstrian  monandis,  parlkunsnt  wu  graatty 
strengthened  because  tbe  ktogs  reapaotad  tha 
growing  power  at  parliament  and  dldnt  aerl- 
oQsly  attempt  to  undermine  or  ctrcnmTeat 
It.  But,  under  tbe  Yorkist  and  Tudor  monar- 
chies, arbitrary  taxes,  "forced  loans",  and 
Ijenevolences"  and  other  Illegal  mathoda  of 
extracting  revenue  without  parllamantary 
consent  were  attempted. 

■me  showdown  arrived  wttb  tbe  era  ot  tb* 
Stuarts  (James  I,  ia03  to  10M;  ObarlM  I. 
1625  to  1649;  Charles  n,  1660  to  1666,  and 
James  n,  1686  to  1688) .  In  tbe  era  of  Jamas  I 
and  Charles  I,  not  <»Uy  did  the  normal  oon- 
tast  between  the  king  axtd  tb*  parllamaat 
over  the  power  to  tax  oantlnua,  but  foaad 
Into  the  dispute  was  tbe  riaa  to  power  In 
England  of  tbe  Puritans  and  Oliver  Orom- 
weU. 

Parliament  became  mat*  and  more  trucu- 
lent. Not  only  would  tbe  membera  of  parlia- 
ment refuse  on  moat  occasions  to  airtborlse 
the  taxes  requested  by  tbe  king,  but  in  addi- 
tion, members  would  make  speecbss  oo  tbe 
floor  of  the  parliament  esiiallliig  the  king  and 
Us  minister*.  Parliament  attempted  to  Im- 
peach minister*.  Tbe  king,  in  turn,  impris- 
oned member*  of  parliament. 

In  the  1640'8,  tbe  century's  long  battle 
erupted  Into  a  bitter  and  Moody  civil  war. 
Cities  divided  against  cities.  Nobles  chose 
skies  between  the  King  and  parliamentary 
forces.  Members  of  Parliament  were  im- 
prisoned, their  estates  forfeited  and  on  occa- 
sion their  llvee  loet.  FlnaUy  In  1646,  tbe  par- 
liamentary forces  led  by  Oram  well  and  bis 
new  model  army,  were  completely  victorious; 
tbe  King  was  captured  and  executed.  England 
ceased  to  become  a  kingdom  and  became  a 
republic  with  Cromwell  at  Its  bead. 

But  Cromwell  proved  In  the  long  run  to  be 
the  leader  In  not  of  the  entire  country 
nor  even  of  all  tbe  parliamentary  factlsns. 
Instead  Cromwell's  power  rested  narrowly  on 
a  eealous  band  of  religious  fanatlos  known 
as  Puritans.  What  they  tried  to  Impose  upon 
England  was  an  anathema  to  everything 
that  that  great  coxmtry  ever  wtabsd  or  vrmr 
willed.  CromweU  died  in  1666.  In  1660.  tbe 
monarchy  was  reetored  and  Charles  n  be- 
came King. 

The  Ho\ise  of  Stuart  was  restored,  however, 
with  not  constitutional  guarantees.  The  su- 
premacy of  Parliament  was  not  declared  in 
any  formal  document  nor  was  the  King  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  that  his  powers  were 
limited  or  derived  from  the  peo(M.  And 
while  In  form  and  law,  tbe  King  was  su- 
preme— In  fact,  be  was  no  subssrvleat  to 
Parliament. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1660  to 
1686)  there  was  a  de  facto  truce  between  tbe 
King  and  Parliament.  Tbe  King  retrained 
from  imposing  taxes  or  levies  wltlMUt  par- 
liamentary consent  and  the  ParllamMtt,  in 
turn,  granted  tbe  King  greater  privUagw  and 
liberties  than  they  bad  been  willing  to  grant 
to  either  James  I  or  Charlee  I. 

On  Charles  II's  death,  however,  Jamea  11 
ascended  to  tbe  Kngllah  throne.  But  where 
Charles  n  bad  adjuala^  to  tb* 


system.  Jmms  n  did  not.  Jaaase  n  iMkad 
Oharlss  n%  taet  and  dlptomney.  BE* 
tbs  crown  with  the  faH  latantlon  of 
otolnc  arbMrary  anttmnty,  B»  a«t«m(ptsd  to 
dlaeard  the  law.  B»  attempted  te>  bMBc 
Roman  OUhoUelsm  bask  to  an  Rnglawd  that 
was  now  thoroughly  Rotestant.  Immediately, 
an  Intsa—  and  bitter  battie  started  between 
the  mng  and  Parliament.  TIm  Kln«  im- 
prtaoaad  aome  managers  of  Parllamsnt.  In  a 
short  spaa  of  8  years,  tb*  situation  beeaase  so 
tens*  that' Jamas  was  driven  from  tbe  throne. 

wmiam  of  Oaranc*  was  invited  by  nrtla- 
mant  to  oom*  to  Kngiand  to  assum*  tb* 
tbKm*.  William  cam*  and  Jointly  assumad 
tb*  throB*  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Jamas 
n.  But  at  last.  Parliament  bad  proved  itaeU 
supreme,  wnuam  and  Mary  war*  croavnad 
sub}*et  to  ttk*  conditions  expressed  in  "the 
deeUratlaa  c(  right." 

"mas*  aa*  forth  innumsrsbl*  parllam*n- 
tuf  grtawBBii  and  aaacrtad  parUaaMtrtary 
puwaii.  With  Slight  ohangaa  "th*  dadaaatton 
cf  right"  -was  snaetad  by  RtfUamant  as  Hu 
am  of  MfHtt.  wmiam  and  Mary,  tharefore, 
mlad  Igiatid  at  the  sufler*no*  and  at  th* 
wm  of  nrtteBMnt.  Th*y  bad  llmttad  powri 
and.  most  Importantly,  were  siilaai  ilaiil  to 
a  Parllamant  whi(^  had  complete  domina- 
tion over  the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to 
apwDd.  Tha  blU  of  righta  said  spaetBeaUy, 

"That  lavylBf  money  for  or  to  th*  ua*  of 
tb*  cnnm  by  pret*nae  or  prerogattv*.  with- 
out grant  of  Parllamant  for  longer  tlm*  or 
In  otbar  "»»»"■>  than  tbe  same  la  or  shall 
be  granted.  Is  lUegBl." 

Ilia  Bm  of  Rights  la — without  question — 
on*  of  tbe  most  crucial  documents  in  An- 
glo-American constitutional  history.  Por  it 
maifead  tha  end  of  a  struggl*  which  had  takan 
almoat  ftva  oenturlea.  As  th*  great  blatorlan, 
Maltlanrt  obaerved.  wttb  tha  paaaag*  of  Tb* 
BUI  of  RIgfata  "on*  great  chaptar  of  AigUAi 
blatory  had  baan  cloaed."  Or  as  abapard  Mor- 
gan In  hte  history  of  parliamentary  taxatlm 

"With  the  pasaage  of  the  Bm  of  BlghU 
tha  prtnetpla  was  vlndloatad  that  Paillamant 
ratbar  than  tb*  Crown  baa  tha  powar  to 
tax.  .  .  .  The  eorollary  prlnolpla  that  Parlia- 
ment has  tbe  power  to  appropriate  sup- 
pUss  for  specifle  purxieee  and  that  it  can 
«<f«^TW<  an  aeooonting  for  the  money  so  ap- 
propriated were  accorded  general  acqulaa- 
oena*  th*n  and  thereafter."  (The  History  of 
Parllamantary  Taxation  In  England  by  Sb*^ 
aid  Morgan.  Maar  York:  1911;  pp.  309.  808). 

Tha  paaaaga  of  the  Aigllsh  Bm  of  RIghta 
in  1888  oocuired  almost  a  100  yean  before 
our  constitutional  oonvantion.  By  the  time 
w*  hrtd  oar  ooostltutlonal  oonventlon  and 
started  illewiasing  tbs  theortas  of  separation 
of  powaw.  there  waa  rvlatlvriy  UtUe  debate 
on  the  poaar  of  the  purse  that  is  tbe  power 
to  tax  and  tb*  powar  to  spetid.  There  was 
reiatlveiy  little  debate  bacauee  to  everyone 
In'nAvsd  tb*  qtMBtlea  bad  baen  irrevooalMy 
a*ttl*d.  OoBgreea  waa  to  have  tbe  power  of 
tb*  pura*  and  no  on*  seriously  disputed  It, 
obaUangad  it,  or  thou^t  that  any  otbsr 
ooncluatoaabould  be  reached.  To  Insure  that 
Oongreaa  would  ba  tha  ultimate  repository 
of  tha  paaai  of  the  pnxaa.  the  constitutional 
convention  enacted  article  l,  section  8,  of  the 
Oonstltutlon  whl^  say* : 

"Tha  Oongrees  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
ooUtot  tax**,  dutlee,  imposts  and  exciaee,  to 
pay  tha  debts  and  provlds  for  tbe  common 
daf*aae  and  gsneral  wrtfare  of  tha  thiited 
States." 
and  artlol*  1.  asotlon  B : 

"No  mon*y  shall  b*  drawn  from  tb*  Ttaas- 
ury,  but  in  conaaquano*  of  approprlatioas 
mad*  by  law." 

The  issue  of  legislAtlve  fiscal  supremacy 
could  not  have  bean  mad*  mor*  clear  than 
It  was  la  tbe  first  Pong  see.  Alexander  Ham- 
uton.  tb*  first  SsonUry  of  tha  Traasury, 
tried  to  parsuada  tbe  Oongreaa  to  aUoar-tba 
PvaaMaat  to  eataWlah  an  executive  budt*t. 


The  effort  waa  rejaetad  oat  of  band  hr  »*• 
Oongrees.  As  one  authar  baa  obaarvad: 

.  .  Jealousy  between  tkale^Mattaa  and 
executive  braadisa  of  tb*  quiwiiinam  ba- 
came  so  intanaWad  that  OongrHB- aa«tfit 
executive  d»oefatraMaat.nwi  In  buflftaryi 
ters  .  tfaua  budget  maktag  beoama  ai 
cluslvely  leglalatlv*  ftmetlaa  In  tha 
al  OovernmaBt  and  aa  snob  it  _uuMtliiusd  for 
more  than  a  eantury."  (PttbUo  Budtattnc  by 
A.  E.  Buck,  p,  17) 

No— Amarlean  blood  has  never  been  spilled, 
brother  has  not  been  turned  against  farotbar 
nor  tbe  Presidant  acaiaat  Oon^aas  over  tha 
issue  of  taxing  and  >pandln«,  beoaaae  n<gody. 
and  I  re  ompbaslat  nobody  inetudmc  Presi- 
dents, thought  tha  Preeldant  staaald  ha»a 
that  power.  ^ 

During  tbe  entire  nineteenth  century, 
Congrees  alone  determined  tbe  budastary 
wtorttlaa  of  th*  XSnXtA  8tot*a.  As  U  required 
by  the  conatltutlon,  flaoal  mattara  orlglnatan 
in  tha  Hooee  of  Rapraaentattvea.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  untU  1886,  tbe  ways  and BMaaaoom- 
mlttae  of  the  Houae  waa  raapoaalUe  hoab  for 
tazatfon.  and  appropriations.  In  1888.  tha 
Haoae  awtroprtatiana  oi:im«»tas  waa  oraalad 
to  ooaelder  appropalaUoaa  and  in  188T.  tba 
aanate  followed  suit.  Wit,  lugardlaas  of  tha 
method  of  handling  flaoal  mattam  in  th* 
Oongreaa.  it  U  fair  to  ^ay  that  it  was  ex- 
dualvaly  handled  in  Ooograaa.  

Even  into  tbe  twentieth  century.  Oongree- 
sional  Supremacy  of  budfatary  maktara  ooo- 
tlnued.  As  a  matter  at  faet,  thare  waa  no 
exaoutive  bodcat  untQ  l»ai.  Up  to  that  tlin*. 
although  th*  •xeoutlve  obvionaiy  had  a  band 
In  determimng  what  tha  bodget  reacan- 
mendatlom  of  each  of  Its  cabinet  dapart- 
menu  would  be.  tba  various  reoommenda- 
tlons  from  all  dapartmanta  wer*  •>»l^ 
given  to  tb*  B*or*tary  of  tha -Treeamr  an*  »>• 
In  turn  preeanted  tbam  to  Ooncraaa  It  waa 
oongnaa  that  estlmatad  tavaniiss.  sat  prlar- 
Itlee  and  datarmmad  appropnatlona.         

Tl»n  in  18ai,  Oonffeae  enacted  tb*  buda*t 
and  accounting  act  of  1831.  This  aet  was  not 
dselgned  to  give  th*  Praataawt.  tba  iy"»_^ 
datermm*  th*  poUale*  of  thJ*  ouuntiy.  oat 
rather  to  give  tb*  rr*eld*iit.  th*  powK  to 
Mimlnlstar  the  a*»etiiiii*nt'  -th*  flaaal 
power  of  planning  and  a<»a«Bli^t--tbaj»^w*» 
that  any  eaeoutive  ottoer  of  a  oorporatloo 
haa  to  run  tbe  corporation. 

And.  what  do  we  eee  todayf  Wa  stand  bar* 
in  tbe  Senate  of  tba  United  BUtes.  con- 
sidering the  poeslbUlty  of  giving  tba  Preel- 
dent tbe  power  to  Itaitk  aU  PMaml  scpandl- 
turee  over  $860  bintaa.  Wa  are  ooaatdartng 
saying:  ''Cut  where  you  wasrt.  Mr.  Preel- 
dent. It  doesn't  matter  what  Onograaa  tfalnka 
our  natloaal  priorttlee  ahowld  be.  Ttou  do 
whatever  you  want  to  limit  PadMal  acpandt- 
tures  to  6250  blUlon.  If*  beyond  ua." 

The  suggested  $380  billion  expaodnure 
celling  is  not  tbe  first  tlam  Ooagtas*  has 
toyed  with  tbe  Idea  of  dMagatlng  flaeal  pow- 
ers to  tbe  President.  In  the  late  '6<y*  and 
early  l»fl0's.  the  idea  was  In  vogue  of  daia- 
gatlng  to  tbe  Presldsnt  tbe  powar  to  raise 
or  lower  the  tax  rates  in  the  United  States 
by  as  much  as  10%  a  year.  Portunately,  this 
suggestion  received  abort  shrift  from  Oon- 
grem.  Then  in  1968,  the  OoagreaB  pwM*d 
tbe  first  of  It*  8o-oall*d  expeadltui*  e*ii- 
Ings,  This  celling,  however,  was  not  a  Arm 
ceiling.  First.  "unoontroUable"  prograaas 
ware  exempt.  Sseondly,  a  two  bUllon  doUar 
cushion  was  allowed.  So  a  eaUttC  that  wa 
or«glBaUy  enacted  to  b*  8188  biOloa  doUan 
m  I960,  totalled  8186  bUllon. 

A  celling  was  again  tried  in  1888.  bat  tha 
exemptions  enacted  with  the  esUlng  ware 
suflleleatly  porous  that  tba  eOaet  waa  no 
oelll^  at  aU.  A  simBar  attempt  In  1878  waa 
equaUy  unsuooeetfuL  Tba  tbe  atftarta  In 
1968. 1989.  and  19T0  war*  Uluaory.  'mat*  waa* 
too  many  holee  to  oaa  thaee  gaamlna  es- 
peaditur*  callings.  But  tbe  eBorta  laay  taava. 
unfortunately,  foretUd  the  futura,  I4fea  aa 
Incoming  tide,  tb*  wavee  of  an  — 
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oslUnc  cnpt  eror  cloaer  to  surroun<llng  the 
fiacml  powvn  of  Oongnw. 

Now,  Mr.  Pnddsnt,  m  ctand  on  the 
thi  wHold  of  the  daeMon  wbloh  m«7  mkke 
til*  dur««n<»  M  to  bow  thia  country  is  gov- 
•mad  In  tb«  futxira.  We  aooa  wlU  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  give  the  power  to  oontrol 
spending  to  the  Praaident. 

Why  doe*  Congreae  give  awfty  thia  power? 
Why  doea  Congreaa  not  hold  thla  power 
unto  itaelf?  I  can  find  only  two  reaaona. 
Flnt,  tfa  eaatMT  to  give  It  away.  That  way 
we  dont  have  to  make  the  tou^  declalona 
proapeotlvely.  We  can  wait  until  the  Preal- 
dant  makea  them  and  then  we  can  applaud 
or  crltlolaB  him  aa  we  cbooae,  depending  upon 
public  opinion.  If  be  makea  an  unpopular 
daclalon,  Congreaa  can  stand  back  and  say — 
that  was  a  fooUsh  thing  for  the  Prealdent 
to  do. 

Congreaa  would  not  have  made  such  a  ter- 
rible dadalon.  And  If  the  E>realdent  happens 
to  make  a  daclalon  that  la  popular.  Congreaa 
can  coma  forward  and  applaud  the  President, 
exclaim  bow  wise  we  all  are.  bask  In  the 
collective  glory  of  the  popular  daclalon,  and 
hope  that  we'll  all  be  re-elected  together. 
But  in  either  event,  Congreaa  has  no  respon- 
sibility, because  we  will  have  given  that 
power  to  the  President. 

The  second  reason  we  give  away  these 
powers  U  that  we  say  to  ourselves  "It  can't 
be  done  "  We  "can't"  really  run  the  poet 
office  well.  If  at  aU.  We  "can't"  make  deci- 
sions about  military  basse  overseas.  We 
"can't"  set  the  wafes  for  government  em- 
ployees. We  "cant"  determine  when  or 
whether  to  Institute  wage  and  price  controls. 
We  "can't"  fathom  the  Federal  budget  and 
bow  to  control  Pederal  expenditures,  so  we 
must  delegate  that  pow>ar  to  the  President. 
•Cant"— can't— cant."  WeU.  Mr,  Prealdent, 
"can't"  ts  just  an  excuse  to  avoid  the  onerous 
and  rather  unpleasant  task  of  leadership.  It's 
not  that  Congress  can't  answer  these  ques- 
tions—It's Just  that  Congress  has  no  dealre 
to. 

Mr.  President,  the  Intricacies  and  mysteries 
of  the  Fsdaral  budget  are  not  beyond  ua.  It 
la  self-evldsnt  that  every  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy In  this  world  manages  to  estimate 
govemmant  inccine.  set  prlorltlos,  determine 
appropriations  and  put  it  ail  Into  a  docu- 
ment caUed  a  budget. 

Most  of  thsaa  damooraalss  dont  even  have 
the  Indapandsnt  executive  and  thoae  that  do 
usually  have  a  weak  executive  totally  de- 
pendent ap<m  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ammsnt.  The  making  and  fashioning  of  taxa- 
tion and  expenditures  In  most  free  coun- 
tries of  ths  world  are  done  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  not  by  an  executive,  and  If  It  can 
ba  dona  in  those  countries.  It  can  be  done 
here. 

Mr.  Praaldsnt.  I  am  the  first  to  fault  Con- 
gress.  Wa  are  fiscally  corrupt.  Left  to  Con- 
gress, wa  will  probably  succeed  In  bank- 
rupting this  Nation.  We  haven't  the  disci- 
pline and  coTirage  to  either  expand  revenues 
or  trim  expenditures.  We  don't  like  to  raise 
taxes  and  we're  reluctant  to  cut  appropria- 
tions. The  answer  Is  said  to  be.  "delegate 
the  power  to  the  President."  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  Hobaon's  choice — leave  the  power 
with  a  Congress  with  no  discipline  or  dele- 
gate It  to  tba  President  to  aara  the  country 
from  Congress  and  the  davll  with  what  may 
bs  the  ultimata  consequences  of  the  delsga- 
tton.  It's  tha  unfortunate  choice  between  a 
flscaUy  Irrespcnalble  Congress  and  a  totally 
Irresponsible  Congress. 

Whsn  Jack  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  thla 
body,  ba  beaded  a  commission  to  determine 
the  five  greateat  Senators  of  all  tlOM.  The 
eoDUBtttae  heard  experta  from  all  over  the 
Unltad  States,  ft  weighed  and  sifted  recom- 
mendations from  the  best  scholars  in  the 
field  of  American  Government  this  country 
could  produce.  And  Anally  the  Commission 
named  tb*  fire  greatest  Senators  of  all  time. 
Two  wara  flrom  this  century — Bob  Taft  of 


Ohio  and  Bob  La  Follette  of  Wlsoonstn — and 
thrsa  out  of  ths  laat  century — Danlsl  Web- 
star, perhapa  ths  greateat  orator  in  tha  bls- 
toiy  of  the  Senate,  John  C.  Calhoun,  the 
great  soutbamar  and  Hsnry  Clay,  who  is  per- 
haps by  historical  acclaim,  the  greatest  Sen- 
ator of  all  time. 

It  U  Interesting  that  tba  latter  three.  Clay, 
Calhoun  and  Webster,  all  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  about  the  same  time.  They  served  at 
a  time  when  that  small  room  aoroas  from  the 
Senate  disbursing  office  was  the  Senate 
Chamber  I'm  happy  to  sea  that  the  Leglala- 
tlve  Appropriations  Act  of  1878  prorldea  for 
tha  restoration  of  this  beautiful  old  Senate 
Chamber.  But  even  In  its  present  rather  di- 
sheveled condition,  a  parson  can  go  Into  that 
room  and  alt  quietly  and  with  any  degree  of 
imagination  can  hear  the  Clays,  the  Cal- 
houns,  and  the  Wefosters  debating  the  great 
Issues  of  those  days.  The  Missouri  compro- 
mise, the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act,  the  tariff  of 
abominations,  the  opening  of  the  West,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  perhapa  most 
importantly,  the  theory  of  nulllfleatlon  so 
strongly  ohamploned  by  Calhoun  and  so  elo- 
quently argued  in  the  Webstar- Hayne  de- 
bates. This  thsory  of  nxiUlflcatlon  was,  of 
ootuae,  the  preeiirsor  of  the  eventual  War 
Between  the  States. 

The  theory  of  auUlflcatlon  produced  an 
extraordinary  struggle  between  the  congres- 
sional foroes  led  by  Calhoun  who  supported 
nullification  and  President  Andrew  Jackson 
who  opposed  it  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
There  perhaps  could  have  been  no  more 
Ulustratlve  and  dramatic  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  than  at  that  small  ban- 
quet at  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton in  1830.  President  Jackson  and  Calhoun 
wet«  at  the  banquet.  Calhoun  and  hla  sup- 
porters were  determined  to  use  the  banquet 
as  a  vehicle  for  furthering  nulllfleatlon. 
Jackson  was  equally  determined  that  no  such 
effort  succeed. 

When  the  banquet  reached  the  time  ap- 
propriate for  toasts  Jackson  rose  and  looking 
squarely  at  Calhoun,  proposed  the  following 
toast: 

"Our  Federal  Union — It  must  ba  pra- 
serredl" 

Calm  and  reposed.  Calhoun  rose,  gtkzed 
with  determination  at  the  President  and 
ralaed  hla  glass  and  said: 

"Ths  Union — next  to  our  liberty — the  moat 
dear." 

Ttieae  wore  great  men  facing  momentous 
decisions.  T^ese  were  men  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  executive  power  and  the  ixisalbllltles 
of  tha  loss  of  Congressional  prerogative. 
Htonry  Clay  was  quite  disturbed  about  It 
when  he  said  In  1840: 

"In  my  deliberate  opinion,  the  present  dis- 
tressed and  distracted  state  of  the  country 
may  be  traced  to  the  single  cause  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  encroachment,  and  the  usurpations 
of  ttie  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
Tee  indeed  these  were  great  men— striding 
these  corridors — sitting  at  soma  of  the  very 
desks  we  now  use — debating  the  critical  is- 
sues of  their  day.  But  while  these  men  may 
have  been  divided  In  their  opinions  they 
were  united  on  one  thing.  And  that  was  that 
the  policies  of  this  country  should  ba  made 
on  the  floor  of  Congress — not  in  the  White 
House. 

Today,  the  problem  is  not  that  the  execu- 
tive is  trying  to  steal  our  powers.  The  graver 
problem  Is  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  them 
away.  Congressional  power  is  like  chastity. 
It  Is  seldom  lost  by  force.  It  Is  usually  yielded 
voluntarily.  We  sit  here  a  timid  and  tremor- 
ouB  little  band,  too  undisciplined  to  exercise 
our  prerogatives  and  too  unwilling  to  exer- 
cise our  authority. 

Ifs  time  to  return  to  the  courage  and  con- 
viction of  the  Clays  and  the  Calhouns  and 
the  Webaters— to  determine  for  ourselves  as 
a  Congress  what  the  policies  of  this  country 
should  be. 

It  does  require  courage  and  determination , 


and  most  of  aU  It  raqotras  '— ^ttrthip  w* 
can  maka  tba  poUelaa  at  this  ooontry.  Short 
of  tba  ptayMeal  and  mantal  Umttatlons  that 
Ood  imiinaia  upon  man,  ttaara  to  nothing  that 
man  cannot  do  If  ha  ballavaa  In  It.  And  Coq. 
greas  Is  nothlnc  but  man  oamblnad  into  a 
laglsUtlva  body  for  tba  pumoaa  of  governing 
a  country. 

Tba  only  thing  that  dlstlngulabas  us  as 
mambMS  of  tba  Honsa  and  Senate  from  tbs 
rest  of  our  cttlMns  Is  tbat  wa  have  been 
elaotad  to  a  poattlon  of  political  leadership 
and  tha  minimum  tbat  tha  voters  of  this 
country  have  a  right  to  eq>act  u  leadership 
It's  Inoradlbla  tbat  tba  mambars  of  Congress! 
who  have  ^>ent  tba  battar  part  of  tbstr  adult 
Uvea  asking  tba  voters  of  tbalr  raepective 
oonsttttianelas  to  dalagata  to  them  the  power 
to  datarmlna  tba  poUelss  of  this  country, 
should  now  ran  from  tba  cbanoa  to  make' 
tboaa  daolslons.  Daetalons,  I  might  re-em- 
pbaslae,  tbat  Bngltohmwi  dlad  for,  so  that 
policy  might  ba  made  In  parliament  rather 
than  by  a  king.  Daetotons  that  a  Clay,  Cal- 
houn or  a  Webstar  would  never  delegate  to  a 
presldsnt.  Tbay  would  ba  aghast  at  what  we 
are  contemplating  and  tbay  would  ba 
aahamed  to  tw  associated  wttb  such  an  act. 

We  can  delegate  this  power  to  tha  PreaU 
dent,  and  having  dona  It  once  this  year, 
well  surely  do  it  again  the  year  after  that, 
and  the  year  after  that,  and  the  year  after 
that.  Once  having  told  the  President  that  he 
spend  only  »260  blUlon.  the  last  restralnu 
are  off  Congress.  We  can  then  appropriate 
•aao,  or  70  or  80  or  90  bUllon  dollars  without 
care.  Hie  responsibility  will  no  longer  be 
ours.  We  can  then,  with  total  abandon,  go 
back  to  our  constituents  and  tell  them  that 
we  tried  to  appropriate  tlO  billion  dollars 
for  housing,  but  ths  President  cut  It.  We  can 
toll  educators  that  we  tried  to  ^propriate 
(80  bUllon  doUars  for  education,  but  the 
President  cut  It.  He's  ths  one  that  has  no 
heart  or  humaneness,  no  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  this  country.  We  can  say  it 
In  pNBrfect  safety  because  we  knQw  we  can 
never  ba  called  to  account  for  our  actions. 
And  after  four  or  five  years  of  mniriTig  these 
reckless  statements.  Congress  will  then  grad- 
ually wither  into  a  morlbvind  Instrument, 
called  forth  from  time  to  time  to  confirm 
ambassadors  and  judges  and  to  pass  rou- 
tinely upon  matters  of  trivia. 

I'm  remlndsd  of  tbat  fateful  day  long 
ago  in  Phlladalphla  aa  Benjamin  Franklin 
emerged  from  tha  oonstltutlonal  convention 
in  Independence  Hall.  A  woman,  Mrs.  Powell, 
anxiously  approached  Dr.  Franklin  and  said: 
"WeU  doctor,  what  have  we  got — a  republic 
or  a  monarchy?"  "A  republic,"  replied  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  "If  you  can  keep  It." 

We  will  soon  ba  celebrating  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  that  republic.  I>uring  those 
years,  we  have  vmdergone  much  change.  But, 
throughout,  we  have  Jealously  guarded  the 
principles  upon  which  this  republic  was 
built  and  has  flourished. 

Can  we  keep  It?  Will  1876  mark  the  cele- 
bration of  300  years  of  a  glorloiu  republic 
or  year  3  of  an  executive  monarchy?  The 
decision  is  ours.  What  do  we  want:  A  re- 
public or  a  monarchy? 


HlSTOKICAI.  AnaLTBIS  or  ENrajSH  HlSTOIT 

(Prepared  by  Stanley  D.  Helslar,  Legislative 
Assistant  to  Senator  Packwood) 

Congressional  oontrol  of  taxation  and  the 
purse  strings  of  government  is  not  new — It 
la  largely  derived  from  England. 

Prior  to  the  rise  of  Parliament,  the  medie- 
val English  king  was  expected  to  pay  for  his 
government  and  his  personal  housebold  from 
revenues  received  from  his  own  estates,  from 
feudal  dues,  etc.  Taxation — as  we  now  know 
it — was  only  resorted  to  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. Indeed.  Maltland  notes  that  "It  is  not 
until  the  very  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  time 
that  w«  hear  of  anything  that  can  be  called 
ataot." 
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^Iter  tbs  Norman  conqtiast.  Maltlaad 
Miumarates  seven  different  soaxoa  of  roral 
ravenue: 

U  the  first  place  tbera  wera  tba  damaana 
i^nds  of  tha  crown.  Tha  remnant  of  tba  old 
folk  Und  had  baooma  ttm  B$9ta,  and  tbM 
owistituted  tha  andant  damssna.  'man 
fiehaaU  and  forfattures  ware  oonttanity 
Ijrtnglng  to  the  King's  hand  new  damaana 
lands.  Apart  from  bis  balng  tha  uMuats 
loid  of  all  land,  tba  King  was  tba  tmmadlata 
lotd  of  many  manors — ^ha  was  bf  far  tba 
largest  landownsr  of  tba  kingdom.  Saooodly, 
ttiwe  were  his  feudal  rlgbta— rlgbto  whleb 
])ad  steadily  grown  in  soma  dteaotlons,  if  tbay 
bad  be«n  deminlabed  in  othan  .  .  .  Tbirdly, 
the  profits  of  justloa  in  tba  King's  oovrt  must 
have  been  very  coastdoratala.  Ubdar  John  the 
Hla  of  jnstlca  had  baeoma  soanrtalniiB  By 
tbs  cbarto',  tM  promised  to  sail  Jnstlea  to 
none— but  without  aiactlr  saUlng  Jnstloa, 
thsre  was  much  profit  to  ba  mada  by  Judicial 
uancles:  fees  oonld  tsa  damandad  from  UU- 
aats,  and  tn  tha  oowaa  of  fooaarttngs.  otrU 
u   well    as    criminal,    numaroos   fines   and 


emercemenu  were  inflletad.  Fourthly,  the 
King  had  many  important  rights  to  tail,  tn 
partloular  tha  right  of  Jurisdiction,  and 
though  the  more  far  sightad  of  tba  Kings 
(Iiaaded  and  chaekad  the  growth  of  proprla- 
tary  Jurisdlotion,  there  was  always  a  tempta- 
tion to  barter  the  future  for  the  preaeat.  TTie 
right  to  hava  a  markat  was  freely  sold,  and 
many  similar  rights.  Fardooa  again  ware  sold. 
The  towns  had  to  buy  thalr  priirfiagas  bit  by 
bit.  What  it  more,  tba  grantee  of  any  privtlage 
bad  in  practice  to  get  the  grant  renawad  by 
every  successive  King.  That  tba  King  was 
bound  by  bis  ancestors'  granU  might  be  the 
law,  but  It  was  law  tbat  no  prudent  man 
would  rtiy  on.  Offices  too,  even  the  highest 
offices  of  tba  realm,  ware  at  tlmaa  freely 
bought  .-ind  sold — this  doss  not  seam  to  have 
been  thought  dlsgracef tU.  Fifthly,  a  good  deal 
could  be  made  out  of  the  church — ^when  a 
bishop  dlad.  the  King  took  the  temporalltlas, 
the  lands,  of  ths  see  into  his  own  hand,  and 
was  in  no  hurry  to  allow  the  see  to  be  flllad: 
this  however  was  an  abuse,  mxthly,  tba  King 
had  a  right  to  tallaga  tha  tenants  on  his 
demensne  lands  ware  found  many  of  tha  most 
conslderabla  towns  .  .  .  Lastly,  somehosr  or 
another,  the  process  is  obscure,  tha  King  had 
become  entitled  to  certain  etistoms  duttaa: 
Magna  Carta  recognises  that  thare  are  cer- 
tain ancient  and  right  customs  (antlfiuaa  et 
recate  comruetudlnss)  which  merchants  can 
be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  with  thess  it  con- 
trasts unjust  exactions,  or  malaSolts.  To  all 
this  we  may  add  that  the  obUgatlona  of  tan- 
ure  supplied  the  King  with  an  army  which 
could  be  caQad  \ip  In  oosa  of  war. 

(Tha  Oonstltutlonal  Oitory  of  Knglanrt  by 
F.  W.  Maltland,  pp.  BS-M) 

However,  in  the  reign  al  King  John,  tazas 
were  so  oppressive  that  tha  barons  were 
driven  to  revolt.  The  result  was  Magna  Carta. 

Magna  Carta  was,  In  essanca,  a  traaty  be- 
tween tba  King  and  the  barons.  And,  thou^ 
It  antedated  Pariiament.  in  a  very  real  sanaa. 
It  was  a  Parliamentary  document.  For  It  es- 
tablished, if  not  tha  right,  at  least  tbt»  unre- 
mitting claim  of  the  community  of  the 
realm  to  ba  consulted  in  matters  of  high 
policy  and  in  the  demand  tbat  no  extraor- 
dinary taxation  (as  distinct  from  customary 
feudal  dtics)  should  be  levied  witbout  con- 
sent. 

Though  Magna  OarU  spsUed  tba  beginning 
of  tba  end  of  abaolutlsm — arbitrary  rule 
lingered  on,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  an- 
other four  and  a  half  centuries. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  m.  it  haoamn 
customary  for  the  National  Ootmcll  to  grant 
money  to  the  King.  On  January  at^  1218 
"snetaga"  or  "shlald-maney"  was  eaaoted  by 
ths  Maitlonal  Council.  Also,  ona  writer  baa 
found  a  note  of  a  land  tax  levlad  by  ttia  Ifa- 
tlonal  Oouncll  on  January  9,  1218. 

(Tha  HUtory  of  Parliamentary  Taxatlatt  in 
England  by  Sbepard  Morgan  P.  77) . 


TtM  thatm  lypaar  to  ba  tha  varr  Mrllaat 
IntMiri'^  of  genaral  taattm  In  Kngiand 
through  tha  National  Ooonell. 

m  ISM,  ttgland  was  at  war  with  PhllUp 
n  fior  tha  poaaaaalon  of  Folctou.  But,  as  the 
tans  ware  InaufloiaBt  to  fund  Henry  Hi's 
war  effort,  tha  King  demandsd  tbat  a  tax  be 
plaaad  oa  movaablea.  Tba  Barons  on  tha  Na- 
tional Oouncll  refused  to  consent  to  tbs  tax 
unlsss  the  King  should  "of  his  own  natural 
and  good  will"  rsnaw  Magna  Carta.  Tba  King 
ylaldad  and  ra-tosuad  Ma^aa  Carta.  And,  this 
ra-lsaua  took  tba  form  of  a  oontraat  batwaan 
tba  batooa  and  tba  King— as  it  statad  that: 

"Tba  atahbtahopa.  bisbopa,  abbou,  priors, 
aarls.  baaoaa^  knights,  fiaaboldars,  and  aU 
parsons  of  tba  realm,  give  the  fifteenth  part 
of  aU  movsablas  to  ths  King  for  this  conces- 
sion and  granting  of  liberties." 

(Quoted  in  The  History  of  Parliamentary 
Taxation  in  Kngland,  P.  60.) 

This  Is  llkaly  the  first — but  oertaAnly  not 
the  last — conditional  grant  of  taxation  of 
ths  King  of  Bnglaixd  Indeed,  there  were  In- 
atanoss  In  tba  tbirtaantb  century  when  ths 
Oouncll  ref ussd  to  maka  any  grant  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  King's  request.  In  12S3.  for  in- 
stanoa,  tha  Sail  of  Obsstsr-  speaking  for  the 
barona— objected  to  a  requast  for  monajr  with 
whloh  to  carry  on  tbs  war  with  Ranee  be- 
cause the  bacons  had  sM'ved  in  n«nca  tham- 
salTsa. 

In  1242,  as  Englsnd  was  on  tha  brink  ot 
war  with  France,  Henry  m  summoned  the 
National  Council.  But  realizing  that  ths 
King  sought  mors  revenue,  and 

"That  the  King  had  bo  often  harassed 
thenx  In  this  way  on  false  pretenses  .  .  .  thsy 
mads  oath  together  that  at  thia  oouncU  no 
one  should  on  any  account  conaent  to  any 
extortion  of  money  to  ba  attamptad  by  ths 
King." 

(Quoted  In  The  History  of  Parllamsntary 
Taxation  In  Knglanrt  by  Sbapard  Morgan. 
Pp.  84-^.) 

When  tha  Council  met,  It  refused  to  raise 
money  as  the  King  requested  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  engaged  In  the  war  without  ask- 
ing their  advice  and  that  bs  had  so  often 
extorted  large  sums  of  monay  from  tham. 

But  though  the  OouncU  refused  Henry 
Ill's  damand  for  revenue,  he  induced  the 
barons  ladlTldu^Iy  to  give  blm  what  he  had 
been  unable  to  Induce  tba  OouxkcU  to  give 
him. 

In  1234,  Henry  a^ed  the  CouncU  to  raise 
foiMls  to  fight  a  war  in  Scotland.  Being  un- 
willing to  make  an  unconditional  grant  of 
revenue,  the  CouncU  appointed  a  oommlttae 
of  twelve  to  reapood  to  the  King's  demand. 
The  Oommittea  onmplalnert  of  the  King's 
nonobeerranee  of  Magna  Carta,  of  the  lUng's 
reoklees  expandlturs  of  money,  and  demandad 
tha  appolntmant  of  a  justiciar  and  a  chan- 
ceUor.  Howaver.  as  tba  King  would  not  sub- 
mit to  this  compulsion,  he  refused  the  peti- 
tion and  ordered  the  CouncU  to  reaasMnble 
In  13W.  The  nobles  then  expressed  their 
wiUmgnasB  to  grant  him  revenue,  provided 
tbat  in  tba  meantime  tba  King  would  chooee 
proper  counselors  and  institute  reforms.  The 
nobles  tnsliitsd  tbat  whatever  money  was 
grurted  to  the  King  should  be  expanded  not 
by  the  King,  but  by  a  oommlttaa  c€  twelve 
nobles  for  the  King's  benefit.  But  Hnuy  HI 
refused  to  agree  to  thasa  terms  and  tba  Coun- 
cU adjourned. 

In  IMS.  during  Henry  nrs  absence  In 
Oascony,  the  Regents — Quean  Eleanor  and 
B&rl  Richard  Cornwall — ^broadened  the  base 
of  the  OouncU  by  summoning  two  knights 
from  each  county  to  meet  with  the  OouncU 
Tha  knl^rts  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  ooun- 
tlee  themselves,  probably  In  the  county  court, 
since  thsre  the  madHnary  of  election  al- 
ready existed.  In  1M«.  at  tha  assembly  of  the 
National  OouneU  In  Londea.  tha  name 
"Partlamsnt"  was  flnt  applisd  to  It. 

At  the  Parliament  of  ISM,  tha  magnates 
at  tba  laaUn  ware  summoned  to  Wastmln- 
Msr.  TMa  was  necessary  baeaus*  in  ISM,  in 


an  sffort  to  secure  the  crown  of  Slolly  for 
his  son,  Bsory  m  had  agrsad  to  pay  the  Pope 
90,000  Ponnda.  But  the  Parliament  rafusad 
to  grant  this  mooay  to  tba  King  because 
all  tba  mambars  of  tha  Barllamsnt  had  not 
baan  summMMd,  aocordttg  to  tba  tarms  of 
Magna  Carta. 

At  tba  first  Parllamaat  of  ISM.  the  barons 
refused  to  help  Henry  m  pay  an  instaUmsnt 
on  the  80.000  Pounds  ba  owed  ths  Pope.  The 
barons,  lad  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  attacked 
tha  King  for  reducing  tha  realm  to  daatltu- 
tlon  by  mortgaging  It  to  tba  R»pa.  and  for 
granting  such  enormoos  favors  to  bis  fol- 
lowers tbat  It  was  now  imposstbls  to  shake 
off  uif  suoh  inslgnlfloant  snamiss  as  the 
Welsh.  The  barons  Inslstad  that  they  in- 
to put  an  end  to  tba  King's  exeessas. 
ptiTt^ri*^  that  tha  King  sanction  the 
bment  of  a  committee  of  twenty-four 
"by  theWhote  at  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
oommumlf"  which  would  have  complete 
oontrol  ovwktha  Bsehequor  and  fnU  power 
to  reform  tha  govemmant. 

The  King  relented  and  chose  twelve  per- 
sons and  the  barons  chose  twelve  more  to 
compose  the  oommlttee.  TTve  coounlttee  be- 
gan by  drawing  up  a  set  of  articles  known 
as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  by  which  aU 
the  jjowers  of  government  were  placed  in 
their  hauto  In  effect,  this  put  the  kingship 
into  a  commission.  All  important  adminis- 
trative ofhclala — i.e.  the  chancellor.  Jiutlclar 
and  treasurer — were  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  ths  barons.  The  sheriffs  were 
likewlss  under  control  of  the  OouncU. 

However,  in  actual  operation,  the  Provi- 
sions of  Oxford  were  unsticceeaful.  The  pro- 
visional government  lasted  for  a  year  and  a 
half  from  its  creation  in  June.  12S8.  without 
Interruption.  Thereafter,  it  continued  for 
four  years  with  a  nvunber  of  breaks  untu 
1288,  when  the  civil  war  began  between  Si- 
mon de  Montfort  and  the  King. 

In  1281.  Pope  Alexander  VI  abeolved  Henry 
III  from  his  oath  to  obey  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  and  excommunicated  all  those  who 
opposed  the  King's  abeolutlon. 

This  all  but  brought  about  the  Impending 
civil  war.  In  126*.  Louis  IX  of  France  agreed 
to  arbitrate  the  dispute  between  Henry  m 
and  tbe  barons.  In  the  famous  Mlse  of 
Amiens.  liouls  daoldad  In  favor  of  Henry  m. 
The  reeult  waa  otvU  war. 

At  tha  Battle  of  Letvaa.  in  May,  ISM, 
Simon  da  Montfort  defeated  and  captured 
Henry  HI  and  his  son.  Prince  Edward  In 
January,  ISW,  de  Montfort  summoned  a 
Parliament  to  London,  including  the  barana 
and  eoDlaalastics  and  two  knights  from  the 
shires  and  two  burgesses  or  citleens  fram 
each  larger  town.  ThU  led  to  de  Montforfs 
fjime  as:  The  founder  of  repreeentatlve  gov- 
emoMBt  in  Kngland." 

Tn  calling  to  ths  Parliament  elected  rep- 
resentattves  of  the  boroughs,  de  Montfort 
completed  the  formation  of  the  English  Par- 
liament on  substantially  tbe  aams  basks  on 
which  It  operates  today. 

De  Montforfs  action  outra^ted  ntany  of  the 
barons  and  he  quarreled  with  his  principle 
supporter,  the  Ihrl  of  Olottcester.  In  May. 
1265,  Prince  Bdward  eecaped  from  his  cap- 
tors and  was  Joined  by  Oloucester.  In  Au- 
gust. I20i.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  defeated 
and  killed  In  the  Battle  of  Bveaham.  De 
Montforfs  death  was  followed  by  Henry  m* 
reetoration  to  the  throne.  On  Henry's  death 
in  1272.  bU  son  Bdward  I  became  KUi«. 

Edward  I  was  a  wies  and  prudent  monarch 
And.  as  one  blstortan  has  written. 

It  was  In  Uie  reign  of  the  valiant  and 
sagaclotu  Bdward  I  tbat  our  Parliamentary 
Institution  and  the  clvU  law  began  to  ad* 
vance  by  rapid  strldss." 

Bdward  1%  fitst  Partlamsat  met  in  April, 
1S75.  ThlB  Parttament  conslssed.  not  only  of 
tha  pretatas  and  barons  but  of  four  kntgtata 
frosn  sash  county  and  four  burgesses  from 
each  boroagh.  This  naiH—wint  enacted  ttis 
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tn%  statute  of  W«stinliist«r  which  was  com- 
poavd  of  Al  MtlolM  iaolucung  •  provtsloa  for 
rscuifttinc  Um  feudal  aids  vrtueh  w«r»  r»- 
qulrtd  upon  tb«  kntghtloc  of  ths  lord's  aon 
or  the  ev«nt  of  tbm  mmrrtac*  of  his  daucbtsr. 
Twwtty  sbUlinc*  <m  the  kntgtkfs  fas  and  ao 
sbllUngs  from  each  parcel  of  land  beld  in 
sooag*  yteldlag  30  pounds  a  y«ar  would  be 
tb»  majOmum  rates. 

This  same  Parliament  also  made  a  grant  of 
customs  duties  on  wool,  wool-felts,  and 
Isatfaer.  The  grant  of  a  duty  an  wool  by 
Parliament  has  great  significance  to  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Bngland  because,  in 
granting  this  customs  duty,  Parliament  as- 
sumed the  power  of  anentlng  to  a  taor  which 
previously  bad  been  considered  within  tbe 
prerogative  of  the  King  himself. 

Tiio  ktiigtata  of  the  shtre  were  sannneoad 
to  Bdward's  second  Parllanment  wblcb  msit 
in  October.  1375.  This  Parliament  granted 
the  King  a  tax  on  moTablas. 

In  1282.  Bdward  I  was  involved  In  a  war 
to  conquer  Wales.  Finding  hlinaelf  in  finan- 
cial dllBculty.  Bdward  initially  sougtit  to 
avoid  calling  a  Parliament  by  negotiating 
with  indlYtdiials  fbr  the  money  he  needed  to 
carry  on  the  war.  But  as  these  private  offer- 
ings were  insufficient,  tbe  King  decided  to 
call  his  second  Parliament. 

On  November  M.  1383.  the  King  Isaued 
writs  to  the  shertlfs.  ordering  them  to  send 
to  Northampton  or  York — as  ttie  case  may 
be — on  January  30.  1383 : 

All  freeholders,  not  already  with  the  army 
capable  of  bearing  arms  and  holding  lands 
of  more  than  30  pounds  annual  value;  Four 
knlgbts  from  each  county  having  fiill  power 
over  the  community  of  the  same  county;  and 
two  men  from  each  city,  borough  and  mar- 
ket town  having  like  power  for  ttte  oommu- 
nlty  of  the  same 

The  knights  and  bvirgesaee — meeting  at 
Northampton  granted  a  tax  to  the  King.  At 
Toilc.  the  knights  and  buiig eases  also  made  a 
grant  to  the  King.  In  this  manner  tbe  King 
discovered  that  it  was  easier  to  raise  bis 
revenue  through  a  Parliamsmt  than  through 
pnvate  solleltatlona. 

Four  years  later,  on  October  8.  13M.  King 
Bdward  I  being  in  need  of  money — both  to 
suppress  a  rebellion  In  Wales  and  for  his  pro- 
jected expedltton  againac  t%UUp  the  Pair  for 
the  recovery  of  Oasoony— again  summoned 
nurllament  to  meet  at  Weetmlnster  on  No- 
vamber  13.  This  Parliament  granted  Bdward 
la  tax. 

Th«  following  year,  1205.  Is  a  landmark  In 
FarUaznentary  history.  For.  in  this  year.  M- 
wmni  I  summoned  the  first  full  and  model 
parnament  in  Rngllah  history.  Thta  Parlia- 
ment was  so  constituted  as  to  repre— nt.  and 
have  the  power  to  tax.  the  entire  nation. 

Bdward  I  summoned  the  Model  Pazttament 
on  the  theory  that  "what  touohw  all.  by  all 
should  be  approved."  It  met  on  Novamber  27. 
1395.  Baoh  of  the  estates  met  by  Itself  and 
each  made  Its  grant  to  the  King  Indepandant- 
ly  of  the  others.  The  barons  and  the  knights 
of  the  ablre  gave  Bdward  an  eleventh  of  tbelr 
moveaMes.  the  clergy  a  tenth,  and  the  bur- 
gasaes  and  cltlaans  a  seventh.  One  author  has 
ramarkad  that  this  Is  probably  tbe  ffrat  In- 
stance where  the  three  estates  taxed  them- 
selvea  In  dUTerant  proportkma. 

But  Bdward  Fs  f*w>Tint«i  probletna  grew 
with  tbe  paaaca  of  time.  To  ralsa  money  to 
cafry  on  his  extaBxtve  wars.  Bdward  I  needed 
massive  Infoatona  of  revenue — which  he 
raised  by  arbtteary  axaetlons  ftmn  all  olasseu 
of  his  subjaota— both  lay  and  oleneal.  The 
olsrgy  restated  theae  taxea,  under  tbe  biOl  of 
I^pe  Boniface  vm,  Clarlols  Laleoa,  which  for- 
bade^undar  patn  of  exoas&munloatlaD — tbe 
payment  of  any  tax.  wbatae«r,  on  Ote  ra«>- 
anoaa  of  Um  oliMrofa  to  a  l^maa. 

However.  Bd— id  I's  outlawt^  et  the  clergy 
In  January.  1284  and  tba  Tsi^naaij  oonfia- 
oatton  of  the  astates  of  tbe  see  a<  CwoAertmry 
wtoidk  followed,  oampalled  ttie  clergy  to  aban- 


don ttae<r  uatanable  position  and  to  yield 
to  the  King's  demands. 

The  merchants  were  also  upset  with  the 
Klac  at  this  time,  because  the  King  had 
taxed  them  heavily  and  sataed  their  wool  (as 
wool  was  most  readily  convertible  Into  cur- 
rencsy) .  The  barons  were  Irritated  by  tbe 
King's  flagrant  disregard  of  the  ntany  provt- 
Btons  of  Magna  Carta  and  the  Chartsr  of  the 
Forest. 

Mward  I  next  summoned  a  "Parliament" 
to  meet  at  Salisbnry  on  February  34,  12J>7 — 
but  invited  only  the  baronage  wlthont  any 
bishops  or  representatives  of  the  Commons. 
■Rie  King  proposed  that  the  barons  should 
go  to  fight  tn  CHaeony.  But  the  barons  re- 
fused and — on  their  refusal,  the  King  threat- 
ened to  confiscate  their  lands  and  give  them 
to  those 'who  wonld  go.  The  assembly  broke 
up. 

On  May  IB,  Edward  I  Issued  writs  for  a  gen- 
eral military  levy  on  all  the  landowners  of 
the  kingdom,  tbe  value  of  whose  lands  ex- 
ceeded 20  Pounds.  The  barons  were  to  aasMn- 
ble  In  London  on  July  7,  prepared  to  go  to 
France.  However,  the  barons  violently  op- 
posed this  unconstitutional  tax. 

As  he  was  still  In  need  of  money  to  finance 
this  war,  Bdward  I  induced  an  irregular  as- 
sembly of  some  of  the  barons  and  others  who 
had  attended  the  military  summons  to  make 
a  grant  of  an  eighth  from  the  barons  and 
knights  and  a  fifth  from  the  towns.  Edward 
ordered  the  collection  of  the  eighth  and  fifth 
and  directed  the  seizure  of  all  the  wool  In 
the  kingdom — promising  to  pay  for  It  as 
soon  as  he  was  able. 

As  the  wtng  was  prepared  to  embark  for 
the  continent,  a  bill  of  grievances  prepared 
by  the  barons  was  presented  to  him.  The 
barons  complained  of  the  heavy  taxes  which 
reduced  them  to  poverty;  that  they  were 
not  treated  according  to  law  and  custom; 
that  the  provisions  of  Magna  Carta  and  the 
Charter  of  the  Forest  had  been  breached; 
and  that  the  tax  on  wool  was  too  heavy. 

Bather  than  answer  the  remonstrance, 
the  King  sailed  to  Flanders  leaving  his  son — 
the  Prince  of  Wales — as  regent.  But  as  soon 
as  the  King  had  sailed,  the  barons  entered 
the  Exchequer  and  forbade  the  barons  there 
to  seize  the  wool  or  collect  the  taxes  until 
the  charters  had  been  confirmed.  The  barons 
were  supported  by  a  large  military  follow- 
ing and  by  the  citizens  of  London. 

Assessing  the  gravity  «f  the  situation,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  called  a  full  Parliament — 
at  which  knights  of  the  shire  attended  as 
representatives  oX  the  commons  as  well  as 
the  lay  and  clerical  baronage.  The  Conflr- 
matto  Cartanim  was  published  on  October  10, 
1397  and  Immediately  seat  to  the  King 
at  Ghent,  and  there  confirmed  by  him  on 
November  5.  The  former  tax  of  an  eighth 
and  a  fifth  were  annulled  and  a  new  grant 
of  a  ninth  was  substituted. 

The  Conflrmatlo  Cartarum  was  not  merely 
a  re-lsaue  oi  Magna  Carta  and  the  Charter 
of  the  Forest.  It  also  enacted  a  series  of 
new  provisions  intended  to  deprive  the 
Crown.  In  the  future,  of  its  assumed  right 
of  arbitrary  taxation.  The  most  critical  parts 
of  this  cavanant  are  clauses  6  and  7.  After 
enumerating.  In  the  fifth  olauae.  tbe  Illegal 
taxea  and  exactions  of  Edward  L  tbe  0th 
clause  declares : 

"Moreover  we  have  granted  to  mb  and  our 
heirs,  as  well  to  archbishops,  bishops,  abota. 
priors  and  other  folk  of  holy  church,  as  also 
to  earls,  barons  and  to  all  the  community 
of  tbe  land,  that  no  buslneas  from  hence- 
forth will  we  take  such  manner  of  aids, 
mlsee.  nor  prlaee  from  our  realm,  and  for 
the  common  profit  thereof,  saving  the  an- 
cient aids  and  prises  d\ie  and  accustomed." 

Clauaa  7  raiatas  to  the  new  duty  on  wool — 
"the  Maletote" — and  provVtos  that: 

Tha  King  shall  never  take  this  nor  any 
ottter  wttbout  oommon  consent  and  good 
will;  saving  to  us  and  our  heirs  the  custon 


of  wool,  skins  and  leather  granted  bafon 
by  the  coaomonalty." 

This  "Confirmation  of  the  Charters"  at 
1397  la  of  craotaJ  slgnlfloanoe  to  Bngliah 
constitutional  talatary.  One  author  has  ob- 
served tha*  aa  a  part  of  the  fotxndatlon  on 
which  tha  Bngllsh  constitution  was  buut, 
the  OoDflrmatlon  is  hardly  lees  important 
than  Magna  Carta  ItseU. 

(Constitutional  Hlatory  of  England,  bf 
Oeorge  Buxton  Adams,  p.  IBO) , 

The  slgnlfleanee  of  this  Charter  rests  oa 
tbe  faet  that  it  establlabad  tbe  exolusiva 
right  of  Parltamant  to  tax  the  people  of 
Bngland — except  for  the  collection  of  tbe  cus- 
tomary  feudal  duea. 

It  baa  been  written  that : 

"Tbe  Eirticlas  generally  represented  tba 
gain  of  a  struggla  extending  over  a  period 
of  elgttty-tWD  years;  and  while  verbally  they 
seemed  to  indicate  bnt  little  advance  over 
John's  Oreat  Charter,  In  reality  they  wsce 
infinitely  more  lattportant  aa  there  was  a 
power  now  behind  them  with  due  machinery 
for  their  enforcement. 

(History  of  the  Bngllsb  Parliament,  Vol.  I 
by  O.  Barnatt  Smith,  p.  163). 

In  1S07,  Bdward  Z  died.  Six  months  later, 
on  February  35,  1308,  the  new  king  was 
crowned.  But,  where  Bdward  I  was  strong 
and  prudent,  his  son — ^Bdward  n — was  weak 
and  inept. 

The  oath  which  Edward  II  took  In  French 
(aa  be  was  not  familiar  with  lAtln)  was  of 
great  constitutional  Importance,  for  it  not 
only  recognized  the  limitation  at  the  Royal 
power  by  existing  lawa,  but  that  the  power 
to  alter  these  laws  and  enact  others  could 
only  be  exercised  with  the  consent  of  the 
people.  In  fact,  Bdward  n'a  oath  was  un- 
usually stringent.  Tbe  last  of  the  four  prom- 
isee recfulred  of  the  King  was  this: 

"Sire,  do  you  grant  to  bold  and  to  keep 
tbe  laws  and  rlgbteotis  oustoma  whl^  tbs 
community  and  the  realm  shall  have  choaea, 
and  will  you  defend  and  strengtben  tbam 
to  the  honor  of  (3od,  to  the  utmost  of  yoar 
power. 

Bdward  answered: 

"I  grant  and  promlsak" 

Bdward  II  dldnt  call  on  Parliament  \mt11 
April.  1309.  It  was  fully  attended  by  tbe 
clergy,  lords,  burgesses  and  knights.  The 
Commons  granted  the  King  a  twenty-fifth  of 
tbelr  movables,  on  condition  of  a  redress  of 
grievances  which  were  detailed  In  eleven 
articles. 

Two  of  the  eleven  artlelea  dealt  with  taxa- 
tion. The  first  complained  of  tbe  abuses  of 
purveyance,  and  tbe  selcnre  of  artloles  of 
food,  the  Imposte  on  wlnre,  cloth,  and  mer- 
chandise. The  second  dealt  with  the  New 
Customs  which  Bdward  I  bMl  provided  for 
In  the  Carta  Mercatorla  in  1808.  Tba  king 
agreed  to  theee  oondlttons. 

In  1837,  Bdward  n  was  deposed  by  a 
revolution.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bd- 
ward m,  then  only  14-years  old.  The  new 
King  took  the  same  stringent  oath  that  his 
fatber  bad  taken  earlier. 

Tbe  regularity  with  which  Bdward  m 
siunmoned  ParUamant  had  a  decisive  Impaot 
on  English  constitutional  history — for  It 
strengthened  tbe  power  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  by  affording  them  an  opportunity 
for  Its  frequent  exeretae.  Aa  Bdward  m  was 
perpetually  Involved  In  wars,  he  was  re- 
peatedly compelled  to  aak  Parliament  to 
raise  money  to  pay  for  tbam.  Tbna  durtng 
tbe  fifty  years  of  his  reign,  forty-eight  ses- 
sions of  Parliament  were  btf  d. 

In  spite  of  tbe  Conflrmatlo  Cartarum. 
Bdward  I,  occaatonally  Bdwaid  n,  and 
Bdward  III  continued  to  levy  arbitrary  taxes 
of  every  kind.  The  Cotnmons,  however,  by 
tbelr  onwtlniial  remonatranoes.  tbalr  ooodl- 
tlonral  granta  and  tbalr  llbaral  subaUUsa.  suc- 
aeadsd  in  eatabUablng  Ita  control  over  direct 
taxation. 

In  1883.  because  rebellion  had  broken  out 
In  Ireland,  the  King  asatgned  commlaaloneis 
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to  tallage— a  tax  lavled  at  a  feudal  lord's 
arbitrary  discretion  upon  more  or  leas  sar- 
Tlle  dependents,  who  had  nalthar  tba  power 
nor  the  right  to  refOBfr-tha  dtlaa,  toww 
uul  royal  damaanas  tbrovgbout  EagUnd. 
3ut  Parliament  mat  three  montba  latar, 
c«i  September  9,  1333,  and  persuaitad  tba 
King  to  revoke  theae  oommlaslona  to  col- 
lect tallage.  ParUamant  then  offered,  as  a 
gubatltute,  the  grant  of  a  fllteentb  from  the 
shires  and  a  tenth  from  the  towna.  In  ac- 
cepting this  grant,  Bdward  HI  promised 
for  the  future  that  he  would  not  lay  snob  a 
tallage, 

"Except  as  was  customary  in  the  time  of 
our  ancestors,  and  aa  he  mlgbt  rightly  do." 

Paralleling  the  strttg^a  against  taUaglng 
the  royal  demesne,  was  the  eontaaC  With  the 
King  In  matters  of  etntom  on  wool,  m  1808, 
Bdward  I  estabUabad  the  Nova  Ouatama 
("New  Customa")  on  wools  and  othar 
articles. 

This  was  annnlletf  by  the  Ordinances  of 
1811  but  renewed  by  Bdward  n  in  18«  and 
confirmed  on  the  accession  of  BOward  m. 
who  later — with  his  Ootmea — Imposed  ott^ar 
similar  taxes.  Repeatedly,  the  Ovnmwm  pe- 
titioned against  these  exactions  or  attempted 
to  set  up  a  precedent  in  Ite  favor  by  gtmnt- 
ing  a  similar  tax.  It  was  not  until  1840  that 
Parliament  succeeded  In  controlling  this 
lUegaltax. 

On  January  20,  1340,  ParUamant  mat. 
The  Lords  offered  to  grant  the  Klfiig  "the 
tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth  lamb,  and  the  tenth 
fleece,  payable  In  two  years"  and  tbe  aom- 
mons  granted  the  King  30.000  8a4As  at 
wool — OD  condition  that  the  King  accept  cer- 
tain articles  draam  up  by  tbam.  (In  the 
•vsnt  that  tbe  King  rejected  ttte  artldea, 
they  offered  a  free  gift  of  3000  saoka  of  wool ) . 

Edward  did  reject  them  and  called  a  new 
Parliament  which  met  on  March  29,  1340. 
Instead  of  a  tenth,  the  prelates,  barons  and 
knights  of  the  shire  granted  the  king  the 
ninth  sheaf,  fleece  and  lamb  for  two  years, 
llie  towns  granted  a  ninth  of  goods  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation  a  fifteenth.  In  addi- 
tion, a  custom  of  forty  shUIlnga  was  granted 
on  each  sack  of  wool,  on  each  three  hundred 
wool-fells,  and  every  last  of  leather.  But  the 
grants  were  conditional:  the  King  bad  to 
accept  the  articles  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mons. The  king  finally  accepted  them  and 
the  articles  were  re-drafted  into  statutory 
form. 

The  statute  pertaining  to  tha  duty  on 
wool  provided  that : 

"And  for  this  grant,  the  Ktag  by  the  aasent 
of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  all  others 
assembled  in  Parliament,  hath  granted,  that 
from  the  feast  of  Pentecost  that  comaaath 
In  a  year,  he  nor  his  heirs  shall  not  demand, 
assess,  or  take,  nor  suffer  to  be  taka  nore 
custom  of  a  sack  of  wool  of  any  BngllBb- 
men  but  half  a  mark  of  custom  only;  and 
upon  woolfells  and  leather  the  old  custom 
.  .  .  And  this  establishment  lawfully  to  be 
holden  and  kept,  tbe  King  hath  promised  In 
the  presence  of  tbe  prelates,  earla,  barons, 
and  others  la  bis  Parliament,  Xko  more  to 
charge,  set,  or  asBees.  upon  tbe  cuatona.  but 
In  the   maimer   as   afore   Is   said." 

The  second  statute  is  much  naore  sweeping. 
It  stated  that : 

"We  .  .  .  wlU  and  grant  for  us  and  our 
beirs,  to  t^e  same  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
commons,  citizens,  burgesses,  and  merchants 
.  .  .  that  they  be  (not)  from  henceforth 
charged  nor  grieved  to  make  common  aid. 
or  to  sustain  charge.  If  it  be  not  by  tbe  com- 
mon assent  of  the  prelates,  e«irls,  barons,  and 
other  great  men,  and  commons  of  our  said 
realm  of  Rngii^nit,  and  that  In  the  Parlia- 
ment; and  that  all  the  profite  raising  from 
the  said  aid.  and  of  the  words  and  marriages. 
customs,  and  escheats,  and  other  profits 
rising  of  the  said  realm  of  England,  shall  be 
put  and  spent  upon  tbe  maintenance  of 
the  safeguard  of  our  said  realm  of  England 
and  of  our  wars.  .  . 


These  statutes  are  crucially  Inaportant  to 
tha  constUutlonaU  history  of  England  for 
tbey  dearly  enunlcatad  the  prmolple  that 
Parliamaat  was  tha  sole  authority  for  levying 
taxes  on  tha  nation  at  large. 
As  one  writer  baaobaarvad: 
"The  promise  of  Bdward  to  abide  by  tbe 
recommandattoa  of  ParliaBsant  in  tb»  mat- 
ter of  the  subahk^  on  wool,  waa  an  admla- 
sion  by  tha  King  that  not  he  but  they  had 
final  control  over  tha  laying  of  customs 
duties.  Thus  was  establlshsd  the  prmetple 
to  be  defended  and  Ilkawtae  to  be  questioned 
in  the  future,  that  Parliament  alone  had 
tbe  power  to  lay  a  tax  on  wool.  .  .  ,  (Also), 
by  the  statute  which  provided  that  no  charge 
or  aid  -should  be  levied  but  by  cciMent  of 
Parllamant,  tallage  died  a  legislative  death. 
Axul  not  only  waa  this  statute  aimed  at  tal- 
lages but  as  wall  at  every  species  of  unau- 
thorlaad  taxation." 

(The  History  of  ParUasnantary  Taxation 
In  v:ng^^«<^  by  Shepard  Morgan;  NT-1911;  Pp. 
178-9). 

After  the  enactment  of  tha  vital  statutes 
of  1S40,  Parliament  was  willing  to  bar- 
gain with  tbe  King  for  the  control  of  his 
customs  duties.  But  problems  developed  be- 
oause.  at  this  time,  Parllamaat  could  not  yat 
enforce  this  right,  but  rather  could  only 
petition  tbe  King  for  redress.  And.  the  King 
frequently  aasaated  to  Parllaaaentary  peti- 
tions and  then  broke  bis  word.  For  instance. 
In  1340,  Bdward  m  received  a  grant  from 
Parliament  of  forty  shillings  on  a  aack  of 
wool,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  on  ooadttlon 
that  ha  would  atonllah  tbe  maletolt- 
Maletolt  waa  "evQ  toUa" — i.e.  uaoonatltu- 
tlonal  duttee  or  taxes. 

lu  1342,  the  King  procured  a  duty  of  forty 
shininga  par  sack  of  wool  from  tbe  merchanto 
without  tbe  consent  of  Parliament  and  Is- 
stted  orders  for  Ito  collection.  Parliament 
baUsd  at  this  beeauae  It  reallaed  that  the 
tax  fell  not  on  foreign  merchants  but  upon 
English  wool  growers.  Edward  III  than 
declared  that  the  price  of  wool  woxild  remain 
fixed,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  consequently  the  foreign  merchants 
would  have  to  pay  tbe  tax.  Commons  agreed 
to  this  and  granted  the  King  a  duty  of  forty 
shlllingB  on  a  sack  of  wool  for  three  years. 
After  the  paaaage  of  tbree  years  and  the 
revocation  of  the  act  fixing  the  price  of  wool, 
as  the  King  had  no  authority  to  continue  the 
duty.  Parliament  petitioned  against  ita  con- 
tinuance. Whan  tbe  King  replied  that  he 
had  secured  tbe  approval  of  the  barons  and 
of  the  merchanta  for  tha  duty,  and  that  he 
had  already  pledged  the  revenue  to  be  raised 
by  the  duty  to  hla  creditors,  the  House  of 
Commons — finding  that  it  oouldnt  win  their 
point — contented  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  having  eetabllahad  the  principle,  they 
could  at  anytime  demand  the  implementa- 
tion of  It,  and  extended  the  duty  for  another 
two  years. 

In  1348.  tbe  Commons  presented  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  King,  asserting  that  the 
wool  subsidy  was.  in  actuality,  a  land  tax. 
Parliament  then  granted  a  fifteenth  for 
three  years  on  condition  that  the  subsidy  of 
wool  should  cease  In  three  years,  and  that 
f OT  the  future  "no  such  grant  should  be  made 
by  the  merchanta."  The  language  waa  all- 
encompassing;  no  "Imposition,  tallage  or 
charge  by  way  of  loan  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner," was  to  be  laid  "without  the  grant  and 
assent  of  the  commons  in  ParUamant." 
Edward  m  accepted  the  grant  and  the  con- 
ditions. 

However,  in  1362,  arbitrary  exactions  on 
wool  received  the  attention  of  the  Commons 
and  the  statute  passed  In  that  year  provided 
that  thereafter  no  subsidy  should  be  set  on 
wool  without  the  assent  of  Parliament.  But 
notwithstanding  these  explicit  and  repeated 
assertions  that  Parliament  had  the  sole  right 
to  levy  the  subsidy  on  wool.  Edward  at  tlnMs 
continued  to  exact  the  maletolt.  The  matter 


axoaaagatD  In  1871  and  waa  mat  with  a  aioa- 
llar  statute. 

As  Parliament's  power  ^rtw.  so  loo  did  Its 
faculty  to  supervise  tha  expenditure  ol  money 
so  raised — which  would  later  evolve  into  tbe 
"posrar  of  tbe  purse",  la  1287,  during  the 
letgn  of  Henry  lU.  WUllam  of  Raletgb  bad 
suggested  to  the  National  Oounoil  that  it  ap- 
point a  conunlttee  with  whom  the  prooeeds 
of  a  grant  of  taxation  be  depoeited  and  by 
whom  tbe  nMuey  be  expended.  One  writer  has 
suggaated  that  the  reason  this  propoaal  was 
not  taken  was  perhaps,  due  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  tb*  baroixace'    of  its  ramlficailons 

(The  History  of  Parliamentary  Taxation 
In  England  by  Sbepard  Morgan,  pp.  184-6) 

Parliament  never  assarted  tbe  poww  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  ol  money  during 
tbe  reign  of  Edward  1,  because  he  was  too 
strong:  or  during  tbe  reign  of  his  son,  Bdward 
H,  because  the  power  of  tbe  Crown  was  for 
a  time  delegated  to  others.  But  during  tbe 
raign  of  Edward  111 — primarUy  oecause  of 
blB  endlMS  and  extravagant  miliary  expendi- 
tures— Parllameni  demanded  a  voice  in  tbe 
disposition  of  public  funds.  In  1340.  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  waa  appomted  to  «s- 
(tpntna  the  Bccounts  of  tbe  collectors  of  tbe 
last  grant  of  taxation  to  tbe  King.  In  the 
wcrda  of  tlia  statute,  tba  committee  was 
assigned  to  see  that  the  "profits  of  the  said 
realm  of  '^'^"'"f^  shall  be  put  and  spent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  tba  safegriard  of 
our  said  realm  of  England,  and  of  our  ware." 

(Quoted  in  The  History  of  Parliamentary 
Taxation  in  T^pg'*"^  by  Shepard  Morgan. 
p.  186) 

The  following  year.  Parliament  appointed 
commlBslonera  for  the  same  purpose.  Tbe 
1341  act  said: 

"Tbe  great  men  and  commons  of  tbe  land 
pray,  for  tbe  common  profit  of  the  King  and 
themselves,  that  certam  persons  be  deputed 
by  commlSBloa  to  audit  tbe  accounte  of  all 
tboae  who  have  received  the  wool  of  our 
said  lord,  or  other  aid  granted  to  blm;  and 
alao  of  thoee  who  have  received  and  paid 
out  bis  money,  as  well  beyond  tbe  seas  as 
In  tbe  realm  from  tbe  coaimenoement  of  his 
war  untU  now;  and  that  the  rolls  and  ottkar 
remambranoee,  obligations  and  othar  things 
made  abroad  be  delivered  into  the  chancery, 
to  be  enrolled  and  recorded,  Just  as  waa  wont 
to  be  done  haretotore." 

(Quoted  In  The  HUtory  cft  Parliamentary 
Taxation  in  England,  by  Sbapard  Morgan, 
p.  188). 

In  time,  this  power  of  Parliamentary  over- 
sight evolved  inte  the  "power  of  the  purse", 
lu  1344.  for  instance.  Parliament  dsmandad 
that  the  money  granted  should  be  spent 
solely  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
asked.  In  1348.  It  granted  money  speclfioally 
to  defend  England  against  ScotlKnd.  And.  to 
1853,  a  subsidy  on  wool  was  granted  which 
oovild  only  be  applied  to  fighting  the  war. 

In  fact,  all  of  theee  acta  were  the  starting 
point  of  Parliamentary  (and  Congreaalonai) 
appropriations.  And.  though  the  Parliamen- 
tary appropriations  we  now  piercelve  did  not 
exist  at  this  time,  the  foundations  for  the 
appropriations  process  were  firmly  laid  by 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

On  Edward  Ill's  death  in  1877,  his  eleven- 
year-old  grandson — Richard  II — assumed  the 
English  throne.  ParUamant  took  fuU  advan- 
tage of  Richard  II's  youth.  It  not  otUy  solldl- 
fiad  Ita  power  that  no  money  could  be  levied 
or  laws  enacted  without  Parliament's  consent 
and  that  the  administration  of  government 
waa  subject  to  their  inapectloo  and  control 
btrt  It  also  secured  two  vital  rlghta  which 
wera  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
m — via.  the  right  to  examine  public  accounU 
anri  appropriate  suppUea  and  tbe  right  to 
Impeach  the  King's  ministers  for  misconduct. 

At  Richard  II 's  first  Parliament  in  1877, 
granta  of  two  fifteenths  and  tenths  ware 
made  for  the  prosecution  of  the  French  war 
on  the  express  condition  that  two  persons 
be  appointed  as  Treasurers,  to  receive  tbe 
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ivy  gnnUd  to  tb«  King  and  to  ipwid  It 

"for  th«  8*ld  w«n  and  for  ao  other  work." 

(Quot«l  In  Tb«  History  of  ParlUuiMntary 
Tnstlon  In  ■we'*"'<  by  Shcpcrd  Morgan: 
p.  \W). 

Richard  n'B  next  ParllaiDent  nwt  In  1878. 
The  Houa«  of  Commons  d«nandsd  that  It  bs 
aUow«d  to  «samln«  tb«  public  accounu.  Tbs 
King  ordered  the  governmental  accounu  pro- 
duoMl  with  the  understanding : 

"That  thU  shaU  not  in  future  t»  consid- 
ered a  precedent  or  an  inference  that  this 
should  have  been  done  otherwise  than  by 
the  personal  volition  and  oommand  alone  of 
our  said  lord  the  king  .  . 

(Quoted  in  The  History  of  Parliamentary 
Taxation  in  Bngland  by  Shepard  Morgan, 
p.  193). 

In  137B.  as  England  was  In  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  Invasion.  Richard  n  called  on  Parlia- 
ment to  raise  the  needed  money.  It  Is  slgnlfl- 
cant  that  this  year,  the  King  voluntarily, 
without  reservation  and  without  waiting  for 
a  petition  from  Parliament,  informed  the 
Commons  that  the  Treasurers  were  prepared 
to  show  them  "in  writing  their  receipts  and 
expenditures  made  since  the  last  Parlia- 
ment." 

(Quoted  in  The  History  of  Parliamentary 
Taxation  in  England  by  Shepard  Morgan, 
p.  198>. 

In  1380.  a  similar  oommlttee.  with  more 
extensive  FMwers.  was  appointed.  Thus,  It  be- 
oame  apparent  that  by  1380,  the  right  of  the 
Commons  to  Investigate  the  accounts  and 
appropriate  the  supplies  was  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

However,  during  this  period,  the  expenses 
of  the  wars  In  Prance  and  Soocland  and  the 
onHnary  expenses  of  government  were  so 
great  that  the  Royal  treasury  was  bare.  In- 
deed, the  fing  had  ev«n  pawned  the  Crown 
Jewels.  To  remedy  this  problem,  the  House 
of  Commons  set  up  a  poll  tax  and  continued 
the  duty  on  wool.  But  as  the  new  tax  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  laborer's  weekly  earnings.  It 
l^alted  a  political  exploeVon.  Indeed,  the  poll 
tax  of  1380  has  been  termed  the  Last  precipi- 
tating cause  of  the  great  Peasant  Revolt  of 
1381 

The  bloody  rebellion  was  quelled  within  a 
short  time,  but  It  had  taught  the  members 
of  Parliament  what  can  happen  when  the 
weight  of  taxation  burdens  the  people. 

Prom  1380  to  1897,  Richard  was  a  model 
monarch — raUng  wtthln  the  oonstltutlon 
and  allowing  Parliament  to  control  both 
taxation  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.  But  In  1398.  Parliament  granted 
Rlnhard  II  a  custom  on  wool  for  five  years, 
tannage  and  poundage  for  life  and  a  duty 
on  wool,  woolfells  and  leather  for  life.  Tur- 
th«r.  Parliament  gave  the  King  a  tenth  and 
a  half  and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  And,  If  this  wasn't  enough.  Par- 
liament recklessly  delegated  its  authority  to 
eighteen  members  choeen  from  the  whole 
body — ten  lords  temporal  (six  to  be  a  quo- 
rum), two  earls  as  proctors  for  the  clergy, 
and  six  members  at  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  one  commentator  has  observed : 

"The  committee  consisted  of  persons  de- 
voted to  the  King's  Interests,  and  Its  powers 
were  so  Indefinitely  expressed  that  It  com- 
pletely usurped  the  rights  of  the  legislature. 
and  exercised  all  the  powers  and  functions 
of  a  full  parliament." 

(History  of  the  Bngllsh  Parliament.  Vol- 
ume I,  p.  337  by  Q.  Barnett  Smith ) . 

Whatever  Parliament's  intention,  these 
actions  had  the  eSeet  of  Installing  Richard 
n  as  an  aheolute  monaroh.  The  ciunulatlve 
effect  of  this  delegated  authority  was  to  de- 
stroy the  limitations  which  Parliament  had 
9o  pelnstaklngly  plaoed  on  the  King's  pre- 
rogative. 

But  Richard's  despotism  sealed  bis  fate. 
He  banished  the  ITukes  of  Hereford  and  Kor- 
Tolk.  And  then  seized  the  estates  of  John  of 
Oaunt^-tn  spite  of  his  promise  to  secure 
'Jiem  to  Hereford   in  the  event  of  his  fa- 


ther's deeth,  Richard  Wa  tyranny  Incited 
Henry  ot  Lanoaeter  to  aotlon.  While  Rich- 
ard n  was  In  Ireland.  Henry  led  a  rerolt 
against  the  King.  With  no  dUBculty,  he 
raised  an  army  of  60.000  men.  On  Richard's 
return  to  England,  he  resigned  bis  throne — 
and  Parliament  accepted  his  resignation. 

Richard's  fate — much  like  that  which 
awaited  Charles  I  and  James  n — resulted 
from  bis  failure  to  understand  the  developing 
ooastltutional  history  of  Bngland.  As  one 
writer  has  observed : 

"The  trouble  with  Richard  was  that  he  did 
not  go  to  school  to  (learn)  history.  Parlia- 
ment was  putting  Into  practice  what  It  could 
learn  from  the  experience  of  its  predecessors. 
Richard,  swept  with  a  desire,  intense  and  per- 
hape  insane,  to  wield  the  septre  of  absolutism, 
wee  blinded  to  what  he  might  have  read,  and 
underwent  the  consequences." 

(The  History  of  Parliamentary  Taxation  In 
Bngland  by  Shepard  Morgan,  p.  202.) 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  crowned  Henry  IV 
on  October  13,  1399.  The  new  King  choee  not 
to  buck  the  tide  of  increasing  Parliamentary 
authority.  Indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
three  Lancastrian  Kings,  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  was  more  complete  than  ever  be- 
fore— fuller  than  it  would  be  until  the  BUI 
of  Rights  was  enacted  In  1689.  Parliament 
voted  the  taxes,  appropriated  money  to  the 
icing  and  examined  public  accounts.  Indeed. 
iF%^ATir<Mi  of  direct  taxation  without  Parlia- 
ment's assent  were  very  rare  under  the  Lan- 
castrian kings. 

An  example  of  the  freedom  Parliament  en- 
Joyed  under  the  Lancastrians  was  the  Com- 
mon's attempt  to  make  the  granttog  of  ap- 
propriations dependent  upon  the  redress  of 
grievances  a  regular  Parliamentary  proce- 
dure. In  1401  the  House  of  Commons  asked 
that  the  wing  respond  to  their  petitions  be- 
fore they  granted  suppllee.  The  King  resisted 
Ortnly  and  the  Commons  relented  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  practice  graduaUy  became  es- 
tablished. 

In  1410,  Henry  IV  asked  Parliament  for  per- 
mission to  collect  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  an- 
nually, whenever  ParlUunent  was  not  In  ses- 
sion. But  Parliament  had  learned  the  effect  of 
s\ich  a  grant  from  Richard  n  and  was  re- 
solved never  again  to  foster  the  rise  of  a 
tyrant.  Accc»dlngly,  It  refused  the  King's  re- 
quest. 

When  Henry  IV  died  In  1413,  his  son — 
Henry  V— acceded  to  the  throne.  Though  his 
reign  lasted  less  than  a  decade,  he  proved  to 
be  a  wise  King  and  a  brilliant  soldier.  And 
though  the  taxation  during  his  reign  was 
hsavy,  Parliament  wlUlngly  granted  taxes  to 
the  King  to  fight  France. 

When  Henry  V  died  at  the  age  of  thlrty- 
flve.  his  son  and  heir — Henry  VI — was  barely 
a  year  old.  Henry  VI  won  the  dubious  dls- 
ttnetlon  of  being  one  of  the  only  Laacas- 
trtans  to  attack  Parliament's  supremacy  in 
taxation.  In  1426.  whUe  the  King  was  stlU  a 
child,  his  uncles — the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  Duke  of  Oloucester— as  regents,  united 
with  other  lords  and  announced  in  Parlia- 
ment that,  with  the  advice  of  the  Justices,  a 
tax  granted  upon  certain  conditions  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  previous  Parlia- 
ment should  be  ooUected  and  levied  by  the 
King — notwithstanding  any  conditions  in 
the  grant.  The  Commons,  though,  firmly 
established  their  undoubted  right  by  making 
a  freah  grant  and  restating  the  former  oon- 
dlUons  with  the  fcdlowlng  explicit  addition: 

"No  part  thereof  be  beset  ne  dispendld  to 
no  othlr  use.  but  oonly  in  and  for  the  defense 
of  the  seld  rolalme." 

(Quoted  In  English  Constitutional  History 
by  Thomas  Pitt  Taswell-Langmead,  p.  207) 

The  Wax  of  the  Roses — the  Intermittent 
civil  and  dynastic  war  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster — was  re8f)onslble  for  the 
fall  of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  accession  of 
the  D\ike  of  York  to  the  .throne  in  1461.  As 
one  writer  summed  up  the  reign  of  the  three 
Lancastrian  kings: 


"The  right  of  Parliament  as  against  that 
of  the  King  to  control  taxation  was  enimci- 
ated  again  and  acaln,  not  only  in  the  InsUnos 
of  direct  Uxatlon,  liwliHtlng  tbe  levies  of 
tallage,  but  In  tbe  case  o€  the  customs,  as 
Indicated  in  tbe  legtslatlon  prohibiting  the 
maletolt. 

"But  the  entinclatloa  of  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment was  not  followed  by  complete  and  un- 
disputed exercise  of  tbe  rights  so  enunicated. 
The  King*  clung  to  what  they  deemed  their 
ancient  prerogatives  and  more  than  oaoe 
over-stepped  the  law.  Tbe  Yorkists  and 
Tudors  showed  a  disposition  somewhat  lets 
amendable." 

(Tbe  History  of  Parliamentary  Taxation  la 
Bnglazid  by  Shepard  Morgan  p.  212.) 

While  tbe  Lancastrians  rsspected  the  tax- 
ing powers  of  Parliament,  the  Yorkist  and 
Tudor  monarchs  contlntuiUy  assailed  them. 
Parliament  granted  Edward  IV  tonnage  and 
poundage  and  a  duty  on  wool  for  life  in  1466. 
Besides  this,  Parliament  granted  the  new 
Yorkist  K'ng  frequent  fifteenths  and  tenths. 
But.  not  content  with  Parliament's  gener- 
ous grant.  Edward  Initiated  a  new  method  of 
extracting  money  from  his  subjects,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament — called  "benev- 
olences". The  benevolence  was  a  "gift"  made 
to  the  King  by  individuals  or  groups,  osten- 
sibly out  of  charity,  but  really  under  coer- 
cion. This  means  of  extortion  differed  from 
the  "forced  loans"  of  Richard  n  only  in  that 
the  King  incurred  no  obligation  for  repay- 
ment. 

Apparently  no  objection  was  made  In 
Parliament  to  this  unconstitutional  tax. 
Edward  IV  also  raised  additional  revenue  jy 
reviving  obsolete  statutes  and  laying  fines  for 
breaches  of  thenv  He  also  collected  ancient 
debts  due  the  Crown.  Tbla  enabled  Edward 
rv  to  rule  lengia^nri  as  an  abeolute  monarch. 
He  raised  revenue  In  violation  of  the  English 
Constitution  and  the  clear  weight  of  prece- 
dent. During  his  nile  not  a  single  statute  was 
enacted  in  redress  of  grievances.  And,  amas- 
ingly.  Parliament  seemed  to  acqtilesce  to  the 
Bang's  assertion  of  his  prerogative.  Edward  IV 
surely  set  back  the  development  of  English 
constitutional  history. 

Upon  Edward  IV's  death  In  1488,  the  crown 
passed  to  bis  son — Edward  V.  But  the  twelve 
year  old  ^^^e  1°*^  ^^  crown  in  two  months 
to  his  scheming  uncle,  Richard  in.  Richard 
in  received  a  grant  from  Parliament  in  1464 
of  tunnage  and  poundage  and  a  duty  on  wool 
for  life.  But  as  bis  reign  ended  with  his  death 
on  Bosvortb  Field  the  next  year,  be  dldnt 
have  an  opportunity  to  emulate  the  despot* 
ism  of  either  Richard  n  or  Edward  IV. 

However,  Parliament  spoke  out  against 
benevolenoea  during  Richard  ni'B  reign.  The 
address  which  was  presented  to  Richard  la 
1488,  when  he  was  invited  to  assume  the 
throne  said: 

"P^ir  certainly  wee  be  determined,  rather 
to  aventure  and  oommltte  ua  to  tbe  perlll 
of  otire  lyfs  and  jepardye  of  detb.  than  to 
lyve  in  suche  thraldome  and  bondage  as  we 
have  lyved  long  tyme  heretofore,  oppressed 
and  Injured  by  Bxtordons  and  newe  Imposi- 
clons.  ayenst  tbe  Lawes  of  Clod  and  Man.  and 
the  Llbertee,  old  Pirilee  and  lAwee  of  this 
Realme.  wberyn  every  BngUshman  is  en- 
chanted." 

(Quoted  in  English  Constitutional  History 
by  Thomas  Pitt  Tuwell-Langmead.  Pp.  233- 
3.) 

Farther,  Richard  m's  first  and  only  Par- 
liament m  1484 — declared  benevolences  Il- 
legal and  said  that  they  were  to  be  "damp- 
ened end  annulled  forever," 

(Quoted  in  TTie  History  of  Parliamentary 
Taxatlrn  In  England  by  Shepard  Morgan  p. 
217) 

Henry  vn— tbe  first  of  the  Tudor  kings- 
won  his  crown  at  the  Battle  of  Boeworth. 
During  his  reign — and  that  of  the  other 
Tudor  monarchs — Parliament  didn't  Increase 
Its  powers;  but,  rather,  It  lost  ground. 

Though  Henry  VH  ruled  for  nearly  a  quar- 
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t„  century,  b.  ofOy  called  ■•'«  P"»»- 
™»nts— and  sU  of  tbe  seven  met  within  the 
S^tt^yT.  of  hi.  reign.  Henry's  flret 
Kuamsnt  gave  blm  a  grant  of  tonaaB.  «d 
Sund*8e  «^d  a  duty  on  wool  for  life.  In  1«1, 
Wry  VII  resorted  to  benevolences  to  raise 
^^  revenues.  And.  In  149B.  Parliament 
turned  its  back  on  tbe  precedenU  and  made 
this  benevolence  lawful  ex  poet  facto.  It 
further  Impowered  the  King  to  enforce  tbe 
nromlses  of  those  who  had  promleed  money 
Sut  not  yet  paid  it.  Tbe  act  polnU  up  tbe 
Tslldlty  of  Maltland's  obeerraUon  that : 

•Under  the  Tudors  the  danger  is  of  a  dlf- 
farent  kind— it  U  not  so  much  that  tbe 
Kinit  wlU  tax  without  Parliamentary  consent, 
but  that  Parliament  wlU  consent  to  Just 
whatever  the  King  wanU  and  will  condone 

his  Ulegal  acts."  ^   «_  ,     .. 

(The  Constitutional  History  of  Kngiand 
By  P.  W.  Maltland.  p.  181). 

Uke  Edward  IV  before  him,  Henry  VH  re- 
vived ancient  statutes  and  rigorously  ex- 
acted fines  for  every  violation  of  them. 

Henry  vn  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry 
Vin.  in  1609.  HU  first  Parliament  granted 
him  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life,  but  with 
the  distinct  proviso: 

■•That  these  granU  be  not  taken  In  ex- 
ample to  the  Kings  of  England  In  time  to 

(Quoted  In  English  Constitutional  History 
by  Thomas  Pitt  Taswell-XJtngmead  p.  266) 

The  four  following  parliaments  granted 
Henry  VHI  liberal  subsidies  to  wage  the  war 
with  Prance.  But  in  1623.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
committed  a  severe  breach  of  Parliamentary 
privuege.  Since  the  tUne  of  Henry  IV  It  was 
the  custom  that  tbe  King  should  not  know 
of  the  progress  of  a  grant  of  taxation  until 
the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  had  agreed 
on  the  grant.  Wolsey  reversed  this  process. 

He  went  to  tbe  House  of  Commons  with 
all  his  following: 

••With  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his  pole-axes, 
his   cross,    his    hatte,    and    the    great    seal 

too.  .  ." 

(Quoted  In  the  History  of  Parliamentary 
Taxation  in  gngin^nri  by  Shepard  Morgan,  p. 

223) 

Wolsey  asked  the  Commons  for  800,000 
Pounds,  coUected  over  four  years  and  to  be 
raised  by  a  20%  property  tax  on  everyman's 
lands  and  goods.  He  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  It  debated  the  question  for 
fifteen  days.  At  the  end,  ParUament  granted 
the  King  a  graduated  property  tax.  much 
smaUer  In  amount  and  to  be  paid  over  four 
years. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  action,  Henry 
vm  did  not  summon  the  next  Parliament 
for  seven  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  King 
raised  needed  revenues  through  •'forced 
loans"  ar«d  "benevolences".  The  forced  loan 
of  1522  required  every  man  to  swear  to  the 
value  of  his  possessions  and  to  contribute  a 
raUble  portion  according  to  such  declara- 
tion, on  the  King's  promise  of  repayment 
out  of  the  next  subsidy  granted  by  ParUa- 
ment. 

In  1626,  commissions  were  Issued  for  the 
collection  of  a  sixth  from  the  goods  of  the 
laity  and  a  fourth  from  the  clergy.  This  de- 
mand was  unanimotisly  resisted.  The  people 
knew  enough  law  to  know  that  these  exac- 
tions were  iUegal.  The  clergy  led  the  move- 
ment against  the  tax,  asserting  that: 

"The  king  could  take  no  man's  goods  with- 
out the  authority  of  Parliament." 

(History  of  Parliamentary  Taxation  in 
England  by  Shepard  Morgan,  p.  226) 

The  royal  commissions  were  forcibly  re- 
sisted Sn  several  counties  and  open  rebellion 
erupted  In  Suffolk.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
force  Henry  'Vm  to  withdraw  the  commis- 
sion. 

As  his  "forced  loan"  scheme  had  failed. 
Henry  VHI  now  demanded  a  voluntary  be- 
nevolence. However,  the  people  of  Ixwdon 
objected  so  strenuously  to  this,  as  It  was 


Ulegal  under  tbe  statute  of  BUobard  IH.  that 
It  also  had  to  be  wlthdiavn. 

In  1544,  Henry  vm  again  sought  a  "forced 
loan"  from  all  persons  who  earned  60  Pounds 
or  more  a  year.  ParUament  was  so  subservi- 
ent to  Henry  VTH  in  this  that  a  statute  was 
enacted  granting  the  King  all  sums  borrowed 
from  bis  subjects  since  1642,  with  a  further 
provlaloa  that  any  money  which  hla  Majesty 
should  have  already  paid  In  discharge  of 
thaae  debts,  should  be  refunded  by  the  cred- 
itor or  hU  heirs. 

Henry  vm  died  in  1B47.  He  was  succeeded 
by  bis  son,  Edward  VI,  who  died  a  child.  Ed- 
ward was  followed  by  Mary.  After  Mary's  five 
year  reign.  Queen  Elleabetb  I  ascended  to  the 
throne. 

Though  Queen  Ellsabetb's  rule  was  des- 
potic, she  was  loved  by  the  people  of  England. 
And.  Parliament  granted  her  takes  with  great 
liberality.  She  exacted  "forced  loans"  from 
tbe  wealthy — but  endeavored  to  repay  them 
as  soon  as  poeslble.  EHzabetb  circumvented 
Parliament  by  raising  revenue  through  the 
grant  of  monopolies — based  upon  tbe  right 
of  the  Crown  to  assure  an  Inventor  the  ex- 
clusive benefits  of  his  invention  or  Innova- 
te"- ^  ^  ^ 

The  Importance  of  tbe  Yorklsb  and  Tudor 
mnntw^^n  Is  that  though  they  did  little  to 
advance  Parliamentary  supremacy  in  taxa- 
tion and  spending— they  did  not  destroy 
whatever  progress  had  been  made.  And.  tbe 
later  effort  of  the  Stuart  kings  to  end  Par- 
liamentary supremacy  was  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  permanent  parliamen- 
tary control  over  taxation  and  appropriation. 
James  I— the  first  of  Sttiart  Kings  was  a 
suunch  advocate  of  the  "Divine  Right  of 
Kings."  He  eamesUy  believed  that  a  King 
was  appointed  by  God  and  responsible  only 
to  him.  His  subjects  could  not  resUt  the 
King's  conunands,  as  that  was  a  sin.  James 
I  felt  that,  as  Ood's  deputy  on  Earth,  he  was 
above  Parliament,  above  the  laws  of  England 
and  above  the  people.  He  beUeved  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  see  to  tbe  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects for  Ood  would  hold  him  accountable 
for  his  stewardship.  But  beyond  that  point 
he  had  no  re^xmslbUlty.  Whatever  privileges 
Parliament  poesessed.  the  cotirts  possessed. 
or  any  individual  poesessed.  were  theirs  by 
grace  of  the  King,  and  were  not  held  by  any 
right  Clearly  a  conflict  between  such  a  mon- 
arch, on  tbe  one  hand,  and  Parliament  and 
the  cotirts  on  tbe  other  was  brewing. 

Tbe  Common  Law  courts  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  James  I's  concept  of  abeolutlsm.  Led 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke— a  noted  author,  Chief 
Justice  of  tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ootirt  of  King's 
Bench — many  Influential  Judges  and  lawyws 
insisted  that  the  Common  Lew  controlled 
the  King's  royal  prerogative.  They  aaeerted 
that  the  rights  of  both  Kings  and  Parlia- 
ment were  derived  and  limited  by  precedent. 
The  Common  Law  courts  did  not.  however, 
early  accept  Coke's  view  of  the  King's  lim- 
ited powers.  This  fact  Is  pointed  up  by  Bate's 
Case  (2  St.  Tr.  371;  1606).  As  King  James  I 
needed  more  revenue  to  pay  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  cf  the  state.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying to  Parliament,  he  acted  on  his  own 
nrerogatlve  and  lmpo8<Kl  a  duty  of  Ave  shil- 
lings per  hundredweight  on  Imported  cur- 
rants—over and  above  the  duty  which  was 
set  on  them  by  the  SUtute  of  Tunnage  and 
Poundage. 

John  Bate,  an  English  merchant  trading 
with  the  Bast,  refused  to  pay  the  duty.  Bate 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  Judges  were  unanimous  In 
aoproving  of  the  King's  right  to  Impose  the 
extra  duty  on  his  own  prerogative.  However, 
as  it  was  to  later  develop,  this  was  In  incor- 
rect statement  of  the  Common  Law. 

The  right  of  earlier  sovereigns  to  raise 
and  lower  tariff  duties  by  proclamations  had 
been  established.  But  the  right  had  been 
limited  to  trade  regulation,  to  secure  pro- 
tection or  retaliation  and  fair  trade.  As  one 


dlatlnguiabed   English   constitutional   hW»- 
rlan  has  written: 

"In  using  it  not  for  such  purposes  but  to 
raise  revenue,  James  was  asroming  an  Im- 
porunt  constitutional  power  which  the 
precedents  did  not  warrant.  It  was  perhaps 
natural,  however,  that  a  court  of  law,  bound 
normaUy  by  the  letter  of  precedents  rather 
than  by  the  remote  consequences  which 
might  be  Involved,  should  decide  as  it  did." 
(Constitutional  History  of  England  by 
Oeorge  Buxton   Adams    (Holt,    1988).) 

Bates  Case  is  representative  of  the  con- 
fllcu  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
that  .dominated  Ktigland  for  the  next  eight 
decades.  The  King  would  stretch  a  prece- 
dent to  cover  a  substantial  Increase  In  roy- 
al power,  and  the  courts  held  that  the  pre- 
cedent Justified  the  new  application.  On  the 
basis  of  the  decision  In  BaU's  Case,  for  In- 
stance, Jamee  I  shortly  afterwards  issued 
a  new  "Book  of  Ratee"  In  which  heavy  addi- 
tional duties  were  plaoed  on  a  great  number 
of    imports. 

However,  Parliament  did  not  sit  idly  by 
as  the  King  imposed  new  and  unlawful  taxee. 
In  1610,  the  Commons  objected  to  the 
sohemee  James  I  had  used  to  raise  more  roy- 
al revenue.  It  enacted  a  bill  providing  that 
no  new  duty  could  be  Imposed  without  tbe 
consent  of  Parliament;  but  the  Bouae  of 
Lords  rejected  it. 

King  James  then  forbade  the  Commons 
to  continue.  The  Commons  thereupon  re- 
fused and  announced  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  "a  full  examination  of  the  King's 
aUeged  prerogative  powers  regarding  taxa- 
tion." As  James  had  tired  of  Parliament's 
haggling  and  at  its  delay  in  granting  money 
to  him.  he  dissolved  Parliament  In  Febru- 
ary 1611  and  didn't  call  a  second  Parlia- 
ment until  April  1614. 

But.  James  I's  second  Parliament  was  in- 
flamed over  the  Klng'e  ImpoelOon  of  new 
taxes  without  Parliament's  consent  and 
unanimously  enacted  a  bill  denying  the 
King's  right  to  Impose  taxes  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative. As  Parliament  refused  to  grant  the 
King  the  taxes  he  desired,  James  dissolved 
it  in  June  before  it  had  voted  him  any 
taxes — and  sent  four  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Tower  in  punishment  for 
their  conduct. 

James  I's  third  Parliament  did  not  meet 
until  January,  1621— and  during  the  decade 
from  1611  to  1621.  when  no  Parliament  ex- 
cept that  of  1614  which  did  nothing,  had 
met,  James  resorted  to  a  host  of  extra-legal 
means  of  raising  revenue.  "Forced  loans" 
were  used,  old  debU  and  fines  were  ruthlessly 
collected,  titles  were  sold  and  a  new  title  of 
baronet  was  created. 

The  outbreak  of  tbe  Thirty  Tears'  War 
between  the  Catholic  and  ProtesUnt  sUtes 
of  Germany  (whose  leader,  Frederick,  the 
Elector  of  the  PalatlnaU.  was  James'  son-in- 
law)  incited  Kngiand  to  go  to  tbe  aid  of  the 
Protestanu  and  ths  people  bitterly  opposed 
the  King's  policy  of  securing  peace  In  Europe 
through  an  aUiance  with  Spain.  As  Spain's 
invasion  of  the  PalatlnaU  In  1630  signaled 
that  England's  involvement  in  the  conflict 
was  immlnsnt,  James  summoned  Parliament 
to  meet  at  tbe  end  of  January.  1621  to  pro- 
vide for  a  war  If  it  should  prove  necessary. 
When  Parliament  met,  James  asked  that  It 
appropriate  600.000  Pounds  for  an  army.  Par- 
liament appropriated  180,000  Pounds  lor  the 
King  and  then  began  to  debate  their  griev- 
ances Led  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Commons 
atucked  tbe  granting  of  Industrial  patents 
to  courtiers;  It  impeached  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor—Francis Bacon— for  accepting  brlbee: 
and  It  placed  "Tbe  Great  Protestation"  m 
their  Journal  which  declared  that  tbe  Com- 
mons' prlvUege  were  "tbe  ancient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inherltanoe  of  the 
subjects  of  England." 

This  infuriated  the  King.  He  rtpped  the 
"Great  ProtesUtlon"  from  the  Journal  and 
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Umd  dlMOlv«d  PaxUameat.  Two  laadArs  of 
the  Hous« — on«  ol  them  Sir  Bdward  Coke — 
whom  tlM  King  had  earlier  dlamlM«d  izom 
the  poet  ol  Lord  ChiaX  Justice  tor  refualng  to 
■ooept  bla  coDu&ands — were  Imprisoned.  An- 
otlier  member — John  Pym — a  weaitby  land- 
owner who  a«t  for  a  small  WUtablre  borough, 
waa  placed  under  houae  arrest. 

A*  Jamee  X  oouldn't  wage  war  with  Spain 
without  Parliament's  granting  him  tazea  to 
ralee  an  army  and  buy  supplies,  be  sent  bis 
•on  and  Tti»  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Madrid 
in  laas  to  arrange  a  marriage  with  the  In- 
fanta. But  when  the  negotiations  broke  down 
ttaey  returned  to  Bngland  hot  for  war.  James 
now  called  the  Parliament  again. 

James'  fourth  Parliament  was  summoned 
la  1834  and  'onllke  the  earlier  Parliaments 
at  his  reign.  It  felt  more  friendly  toward 
the  King.  This  Parliament  was  determined  to 
fight  a  war  agftlnst  8{>aln  In  tb«  Bllxabe- 
than  manner  and  it  was  etigar  to  aalst  th» 
Protestant  cause  In  Oermany.  The  Bouse  of 
Commons  voted  300.000  Pounds  for  the  war 
against  Spain  but.  as  it  concluded  that  the 
King  was  often  ^>endlng  money  for  purposes 
■jatnw  Ita  wtahea.  Commons  devised  a 
scheme  for  parliamentary  control,  not  only 
of  lU  Iflvylng  but  of  lU  spending.  Thar»- 
ton.  to  ensure  the  proper  expenditure  of 
money,  the  Subsidy  BUI  contained  a  clause 
whereby  money  was  paid  Into  the  hands  of 
oommtoslonera  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  expended  by  them  upon  di- 
rection of  the  council  of  war. 

James  I's  death  In  1626  brought  his  son 
Charles  I  to  the  throne.  As  be  was  ea^er  to 
wage  war  with  Spain,  he  asked  his  nrst  ParlU- 
ment  for  a  large  grant  of  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. However,  as  the  Commons  were  re- 
solved, to  abolish  the  abuses  of  Boyal  prerog- 
ative it  refused  to  vote  adequate  funds  to 
flight  Spain. 

The  Houae  of  Oommona  Immediately  made 
It  clear  that  they  Intended  to  debate  for- 
eign aOairs  and  religious  refonns  as  they 
didn't  want  to  take  any  chance  on  Charles 
dissolving  Parliament  as  soon  as  It  had 
gr&nted  him  the  needed  taxes.  Instead  of 
granting  tonnage  and  poundage  duties  to 
the  new  King  for  life — as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  two  centuries — the  Commons  gave 
them  for  one  year  only.  In  fact.  Charles  didn't 
get  this  Income  at  all  as  he  later  dissolved 
Parliament  before  the  House  of  Lords  had 
passed  the  bill. 

The  second  Parliament  of  Charlee  I  met 
from  February  to  June,  1638.  The  House  of 
Commons  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the 
Impeachment  of  the  rmke  of  Buckingham — 
the  King's  favorite  mlnlHtei — whom  It  be- 
lieved responsible  for  the  worst  abuses.  The 
King  told  the  Commons  that  he  would  not 
permit  Buckingham  to  be  impeached  and  in- 
formed them  that  their  first  buatnees  was 
the  granting  of  suppUes  and  that  he  would 
not  permit  his  servants  in  high  posts  to  be 
Impeached  for  they  merely  acted  at  this  com- 
mand. The  Commons  refused  to  grant  sup- 
plies untu  their  grievances  were  redreosed. 

On  May  8.  the  impeachment  of  Bucking- 
ham was  brought  up  to  the  Hoxise  of  Lords 
by  the  managers  for  the  Commons.  Two  of 
them  were  immediately  thrown  into  the 
Tower  for  things  they  sakl  In  their  speeches — 
and  the  Commons  resolved  to  do  no  ftirther 
buslneea  unUl  the  release  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  EUng  yltided  with  relnetanoe,  but 
when  the  Commons  resolved  that  tonnage 
and  poundage  could  not  legally  be  col- 
lected unless  granted  and  that  no  supply 
would  be  voted  until  Buckingham  was  re- 
moved, the  King  dissolved  his  second  Parlia- 
ment on  June  IS. 

Clearly  since  Charlee'  accession  to  the 
throne.  Parliament  had  assumed  a  new  place 
of  power  m  the  state.  Not  even  the  relatively 
powerful  parliaments  of  the  Lancastrian  era. 
or  of  James  I  showed  the  same  spirit.  But 
Charles'  Parliament  felt  themselves  on  a  par 
with   the   King.   They   were  reeolved   to  do 


battle  with  the  sovereign  on  equal  terms — for 
the  f>aasage  of  time  had  given  Parliament 
formldlble  weapons:  the  levying  of  taxes,  the 
power  of  Impeachment  and  the  various  other 
privileges  of  Parliament. 

As  the  Commons  had  once  again  refused 
to  vote  the  King  supplies  for  th'S  war,  he 
bad  to  find  a  way  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  government.  Charles  I  now  pawned 
the  Crown  jewels  and  mortgaged  Crown 
lands.  He  began  to  levy  tonnage  and  pound- 
age without  Parliamentary  consent  and  tried 
to  exact  the  revenue  denied  to  him  by  levy- 
ing a  "forced  loan"  which,  again,  was  taxa- 
tion without  Parliamentary  sanction.  The 
"forced  loan"  was  widely  resisted,  whereupon 
a  number  of  knights  and  rich  men  were  ar- 
rested under  royal  warrants  for  their  refusal 
to  pay,  while  soldiers  were  quartered  with 
the  King's  poorer  subjects. 

Chief  Justice  Carew,  who  refused  to  find 
these  "forced  loans"  legal,  was  dismissed 
from  office.  After  this,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  granted  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  to 
fire  knights  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
the  Crown  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the 
"loan."  But,  though  the  WMt  was  granted, 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  refused  to  release 
the  prisoners  because  he  declared  that  he 
was  acting  on  a  warrant  from  two  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  ordering  that  the 
knights  be  held  "by  special  order  of  his 
Majesty." 

This  precipitated  a  grave  constitutional 
crisis.  The  prisoners,  upon  being  Informed 
that  they  were  not  entitled  to  ball  asserted 
that  the  ancient  rights  of  the  subject  set 
forth  In  Chapter  39  of  the  Magna  Carta  were 
at  stake.  They  contended  that  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest  was  basic  to  English  liberty. 
But  the  knights  were  not  released,  and  Chief 
Justice  Hyde  held  in  the  Case  of  the  Five 
Knights  (or  Darnels  Case)  that: 

"If  no  cause  of  the  commitment  be  ex- 
pressed. It  Is  to  be  presumed  to  be  a  matter 
of  state  which  we  cannot  take  notice  of." 

Thus,  the  constitutional  question  of 
whether  Charles  I  could  imprison  his  sub- 
jects without  cause  was,  for  the  time,  left 
unsettled. 

After  fiagrantly  violating  the  liberties  of 
his  subjects  In  unexampled  fashion,  Charles 
was  compelled — by  the  necessities  of  the  war 
with  Prance — to  call  another  Parllanient 
which  met  on  March  17,  1628.  Among  the 
members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  were 
no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  the  men  who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  orders  of  the  King 
for  refusal  to  pay  the  "forced  loan." 

When  Charles  I  addressed  Parliament,  he 
concentrated  upon  the  g^ave  dangers  that 
England  faced  In  the  war  with  France  and 
Spain.  He  declared  that  It  was  their  duty  to 
find  a  speedy  way  of  supplying  the  govern- 
ment's needs  and  that  If  they  failed  to  do  so, 
he  would  have  to  use  those  other  means 
which  Qod  hath  put  Into  my  hands,  to  save 
that  which  the  follies  of  particular  men  may 
haeard  to  lose. 

But  Parliament  paid  no  attention  to  the 
Eling's  urglngs.  Instead  of  in^n^g  even  a 
small  grant,  the  House  of  Commons  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  reform  the  abuses  be- 
fore granting  a  tax.  However,  unlike  earlier 
Parliaments,  this  concentrated  not  on  the 
King's  ministers — but  on  the  Bang's  misin- 
terpretation" of  the  oonatltutlon  which  Com- 
mons felt  threatened  to  establish  absolute 
government.  The  Conunons — and  the  na- 
tion— were  greatly  inflamed  about  fo\ir  spe- 
oiflo  grievances:  illegal  taxation,  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  the  billeting  of  soldiers  on  in- 
dividuals and  punishment  by  martial  law. 
The  Ooanaona  put  their  grievances  to  the 
King  in  the  Petition  of  Right. 

In  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Commons  did : 

Humbly  pray  your  most  excellent  Majesty 
that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make 
or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax  or 
such  like  charge  without  comnwn  assent  by 
act  of  Parllameot. 


The  King  reluctantly  agreed  to  consent  to 
the  Petition  of  Right.  And.  though  It  was  ot 
little  or  no  tnmiediate  practical  value,  ". 
the  historical  and  constitutional  meaning  of 
the  Petition  of  Right  stands  In  line  with  the 
more  Important  Magna  Carta  of  1216  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  1888  ...  It  stated  princi- 
ples and  precedents  and  it  became  a  prece- 
dent itself  In  the  long  assertions  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Parliament  and  the  supremacy  of  law 
in  England."  (A  Constitutional  and  Legal 
History  of  England  by  Gold  win  Smith  (New 
York;  19S5)  P.  320. 

As  another  noted  scholar  has  written  ot 
the  Petition  of  Right,  it  was:  .  .  .  the  first 
attempt  made  since  the  beginning  of  ths 
struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  to 
draw  a  definite  line  between  prerogative  and 
law,  to  fix  with  some  exactness  the  point 
where  the  power  which  Is  above  the  law  shall 
end  and  where  the  reign  of  law  shall  begin. 
This  it  attempts  to  do,  not  as  to  a  general 
matter  but  in  specific  particulars.  That  in 
doing  this  it  reduces  the  King's  prerogative 
powers  and  sets  new  limitations  to  them  li 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  past  con- 
stitutional growth."  (Constitutional  History 
of  England  by  George  Burton  Adams  (NT; 
1938)  P.  295). 

After  Charlee  I  accepted  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  Commons  voted  him  money.  But 
relations  between  the  King  and  Parliament 
had  by  no  means  healed.  They  soon  clashed 
on  the  question  of  tunnage  and  poundage — 
which  the  King  had  exacted  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament  and  the  Comm(»u 
was  determined  to  place  the  grant  upon  its 
true  constitutional  basis.  A  bill  was  then 
prepared  granting  tunnage  and  poundage, 
but  It  was  delayed  to  remonstrate  against 
the  King's  illegal  collection  of  tunnage  and 
poiindage  duties.  To  prevent  this  Charles 
brought  the  session  to  an  end. 

When  the  second  session  of  Charles'  third 
Parliament  opened  six  months  later,  Com- 
mons was  stui  Incensed  with  the  ^t'lng  and 
proceeded  in  its  battle  against  unlawful  tax- 
ation. Fuel  had  been  added  to  the  fire  by 
the  proceedings  against  certain  merchants 
who  had  refused  to  pay  the  duty.  Their  goods 
had  been  distrained,  and  when  the  ownen 
sued  on  writs  of  replevin,  the  courts  found 
for  the  Crown  holding  that  the  King's  right 
had  been  established  beyond  question  la 
the  Case  of  Bate — which  had  arisen  two  dec- 
ades earlier. 

In  (»-der  to  prevent  the  Parliament  from 
further  remonstrating  against  the  King's 
claim  to  tunnage  and  poundage.  Charles  at 
first  ordered  a  shc«t  adjournment  and  then 
a  longer  one.  But  this  time.  Commons  was 
in  no  mood  to  go  home  until  It  had  placed 
its  opinions  on  record.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons accordingly  voted  against  adjourn- 
ment. 

When  the  Speaker  declared  that  he  had  the 
King's  orders  to  leave  his  chair,  he  was  forci- 
bly held  down  by  two  members,  while  the 
door  was  locked  to  prevent  membera  who 
wished  to  go  from  leaving.  The  House  then 
IMSsed  resolutions  providing  that: 

( 1 )  Whoever  advised  the  collection  of  tun- 
nage or  poundage  withoutt  Parliamentary 
consent  should  be  considered  "a  capital  en- 
emy of  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth." 

( 2 )  Whoever  voluntarily  pcUd  tunnage  and 
poundage  thus  levied  should  be  considered  a 
traitor  to  the  liberties  of  the  land. 

After  tbeee  reeolutions  were  passed,  the 
Commons  voted  to  adjourn. 

The  King  was  outraged  at  the  Commons' 
action.  He  accused  the  Commons  of  attempt- 
ing to  exert  an  universal,  overswaylng  power 
which  belongs  only  to  me  and  not  to  them. 

The  King  dissolved  Parliament  on 
March  10,  1629 — and  it  would  not  meet  again 
for  eleven  years.  The  King  was  determined  to 
govern  England  "by  those  means  Qod  put 
Into  my  hands." 

Charlee  moved  swiftly  to  punish  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition.  Nine  members  of  the 
House  ot  Commons  were  arrested,  sent  to  the 
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TDwer  and  their  papers  seised.  When  they 
fought  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  prUon- 
ers  learned  that  they  vrore  detained  undfer 
the  King's  order.  At  their  trial,  the  prisoners 
pleaded  the  privileges  of  Parliament  and  de- 
^Uoed  to  make  any  other  plea.  The  court 
found  that  they  should  each  be  Imprisoned 
at  the  King's  pleasure. 

As  no  adequate  grant  ot  taxes  had  been 
jQSde  by  any  of  bis  three  Parliaments  end  be 
no  longer  dreaded  the  checks  which  might 
be  imposed  by  Parliament,  the  King  pro- 
ceeded to  govern  England  without  Parlia- 
ment. He  continued  his  iUegal  levies  of  tun- 
nage and  poundage.  He  revived  such  obeo- 
lete  ctistoms  as  the  compulsory  distraint  of 
knighthood  and  forest  fines  based  upon 
Henry  ns  Assize  of  the  Forest  of  1184.  H» 
expanded  his  extensive  sale  of  monopolies — 
soap,  fisheries,  the  vintner's  company,  etc. 
Ha  collected  feudal  dues  whenever  he  could. 

But  the  most  Important  discovery  of  new 
revenue  was  the  revival  and  exteoslon  of 
"ship  money."  In  medieval  tlmee  this  had 
been  a  levy  ioiposed  In  times  of  national 
emergency  on  the  port  towns  of  England  by 
which  theee  ports  were  asked  to  provide  ships 
for  the  navy.  Charlee'  first  writ  for  sh^ 
money  was  issued  In  October,  1684  and  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  traditional  practice  not  to 
lesd  to  serious  c^posltlcm.  It  called  upon 
port  towns  to  furnish  ships  of  war,  brrt  of  a 
sine  which  were  only  found  in  London,  or  ta 
Ueu  of  these  to  levy  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  one.  As  one  atithor 
has  observed:  "The  demand  was  a  transi- 
tion from  ancient  precedent  to  a  practically 
undisguised  tax."  (Constitutional  History  of 
England  by  Oeorge  Burton  Adams  (New 
York,  1938)  P.  301). 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  first  resisted 
the  writ.  But  It  was  soon  acceded  to  with 
little  oppoeltlon. 

When  the  aeoond  writ  appeared  In  Au- 
gust, 1636,  It  was  extended  to  all  the  Klng« 
dom  on  the  ground  that  as  the  support  of 
the  navy  concerned  the  safety  and  defense 
of  all,  so  all  should  contribute  to  that  end. 
It  then  became  clear  that  ship  money  had 
become  a  general  tax  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. For,  whereas  the  earlier  writs  only 
demanded  the  actual  equipment  of  ships,  the 
latter  writs  directed  the  sheriffs  to  assess 
every  landowner  and  other  inhabitants — ac- 
cording to  his  particular  means — and  to  en- 
force the  payment  by  distress. 

Considerable  resistance  developed  to  the 
second  writ.  It  was  felt  that  ship  money  had 
become,  In  fact,  a  tax  levied  without  Parlia- 
mentary grant — violating  the  Petition  of 
Right. 

The  third  writ  was  issued  In  October,  1686, 
and  like  the  second  extending  the  levy  to 
the  whole  kingdom  made  it  plain  to  every- 
one that  the  King  had  discovered  a  method 
of  annual  taxation  which  could  be  ussd  to 
finance  the  government. 

And.  It  soon  bectune  evident  that  If  the 
King  could  lay  such  a  tax  upon  alleged 
grounds  of  national  necessity — determined 
by  himself  alone— that  there  was  no  limit 
to  this  arbitrary  taxation.  And.  believing 
that  the  wrtts  of  ship  money  were  clearly  an 
unconstltutlmial  tax,  many  persons  resisted 
them.  But  by  far  the  most  oelebrated  case 
was  that  of  John  Hampden  In  1687.  the 
sum  of  4500  Pounds  was  demanded  from 
Buckinghamshire.  John  Hampden — a  oousln 
of  Oliver  CromweU — refused  to  pay  twenty 
shillings  assessed  upon  his  land  in  the  parish 
of  Stoke  KfandeviUe.  Hampden  was  tried 
before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  November, 
1687. 
Hampden  was  sktqusntly  defended  by  Oliver 
St.  John  who  argued  aigalnst  the  tax  al- 
leging that  It  violated  the  Magna  Oartsi.  the 
sututes  of  Edward  m,  the  Petition  at  Rl^t 
and  there  was  no  national  emargeiifey  as 
Bngland  was  not  actiially  engaged  In  a  war 
at  that  time.  But  the  judges  found  for  the 
King.  Two  Judges  decided  In  favor  of  Hamp- 
den on  technical  grotinds  and  three  Jodfes 


found  for  bim  on  all  counts.  But  the  re- 
maining seven  held  against  him.  One  judge 
wTote  that : 

"The  King  pro  bono  publico  may  charge 
his  subjects,  for  the  safety  and  defense  of 
the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  any  act  of 
Parliament,  and  a  statute  derogating  from 
the  prerogative  doth  not  bind  the  King; 
and  the  King  may  dispense  with  any  law 
In  cases  of  necessity." 

Further,  another  Judge  wrote  that: 

"No  act  of  Parliament  can  bar  a  Kin«  of 
his  reality — therefore  acts  of  Parliament 
to  take  away  his  royal  power  in  the  defense 
of  hU  kingdom  are  void." 

But,  though  Hampden  had  lost  the  case,  he 
had  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  England  for  resisting  the  hated  tax.  The 
trial  galvanized  the  resistance  of  the  people 
to  the  tax.  But,  in  spite  of  popular  resistance 
to  it,  the  £Ung  succeeded  In  financing  the 
government  without  Parliament  for  eleven 
years.  As  one  writer  has  observed: 

"The  financial  dependence  of  the  King  on 
Parllment,  which  was  at  that  date  the  only 
thing  making  a  meeting  of  Parliament  neces- 
sary, seenMd  for  the  moment  at  least  to  be 
successfully  overcome." — Constitutional  his- 
tory of  England  by  Oeorge  Buxton  Adams 
(New  York,  1B88,  P.  304-6). 

For  a  period.  Charles  I's  arbitrary  meas- 
ures were  succesaftil  and  It  appeared  that 
Parliament  would  never  again  be  suinmoned 
to  Westminster.  During  this  period  Charles 
and  Archbishop  lAud  endeavored  to  recon- 
struct the  Church  of  England  according  to 
the  aristocratic  ideas  of  the  high  church 
party — which  had  the  effect  of  ending  reU- 
glous  and  political  liberty  in  Kngland.  And, 
the  ensuing  persecution  of  the  Puritans 
drove  many  to  America. 

The  oppressive  policies  of  Charles  I  are 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  Americans 
because  they  generated  the  basic  constlta- 
tlonai  ideas  which  the  Engliflh  Puritans 
brought  to  America  and  which — In  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter — became  tiM  bedrock  on 
which  the  American  Constitution  was  fash- 
ioned. 

As  Charlee  was  apparently  successful  in  re- 
constructing ths  Church  of  yngia"/*,  be  en- 
deavored to  do  ths  same  thing  to  Bcotiand  by 
cruahlag  Presbyterlaniam  In  Scotland.  In 
the  summer  of  1687,  Charles  and  Archbishop 
Laud  sought  to  impose  a  version  of  the 
K"pn»h  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But  the  Soots  were  too 
thoroughly  devoted  to  Presbyterlanlsm  tOAC- 
cept  this.  When  an  attempt  was  mads  to  read 
services  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
In  Edinburgh,  riots  broke  out.  Ths  Scots  sst 
up  a  reslstanoe  ^^up  knovn  as  "The  TsUas" 
and  the  Scottish  Covenant  was  drafted  In- 
viting ths  ScoUisb  ProtsstanU  to  swear  the 
resist  to  the  death  these  religloas  innova- 
tions. To  meet  the  Scottish  reelstanoe, 
Charles  was  compelled  to  rales  an  army — 
which  placed  too  great  a  strain  on  bla  maks- 
shift  finanoss. 

When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in- 
formed hUn  that  the  Royal  Treasury  wss 
empty,  Charles  sought  a  contribution  from 
London  and  then  from  the  entire  nation  and 
loans  were  requested.  Another  obsolete  levy 
upon  the  counties  for  the  siy>port  of  a  mili- 
tary force — "coat  and  conduct  money" — was 
revived.  But  every  levy  was  resisted  and 
failed  to  raise  the  needed  revenue. 

Therefore,  the  King  bowed  to  necessity  and 
called  what  became  known  as  the  "Short 
Parliament" — whVsh  met  on  April  13,  1640. 
But  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  Houae  of  Oonunons  sympathized 
with  the  Scots  and  would  do  nothing  until 
their  many  grievances  were  redressed.  The 
King  pressured  Commons  to  vote  an  imme- 
diate grant  of  money  to  allow  him  to  proee- 
oute  the  war — and  to  settle  their  grievances 
later.  The  House  of  Lords  voted  that  appro- 
prlatloas  should  come  before  grlevancee 
which   the   Conunons   rejected   as   a   "high 


breach  of  privilege."  The  King  then  offered 
to  give  up  ship  money  In  return  for  a  grant 
of  twelve  subsidies.  But  the  Commons  balked 
at  this  too — holding  the  collection  ot  ship 
money  to  be  a  crime  and  the  Judgemeirt 
against  Hampden  an  infamy;  which  they 
would  never  assent  to. 

When  Charles  was  eon-vlnoed  that  they 
could  not  be  moved,  he  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment, after  a  three  week  session  In  whhA 
nothing  had  been  done.  But,  though  Parlla- 
meQt  accomplished  Uttle  of  a  tangible  na- 
ture, it  learned  how  strong  it  was  against 
the  King  and  It  learned  that  i.he  bulk  of  the 
English  people  were  united  behind  them. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  "Short  Parlia- 
ment", the  King  Imprisoned  some  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  sheriffs 
ruthlessly  proceeded  to  collect  ship  money 
and  coat  and  conduct  levies.  The  King  seized 
pepper  from  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  bullion  from  the  London  gold- 
smiths. The  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  at 
London  were  coerced  Into  making  a  "loan." 
A  convocation— which  supported  the  King's 
Scottish  policy — tried  to  8upi>ort  a  general 
benevolence:  two  attempts  were  made  to  get 
a  loan  from  SpaOn  in  return  for  help  against 
the  Dutch;  It  was  prop>c««d  that  the  colnsfS 
be  debased  and  It  was  planned  to  belze  Span- 
ish bullion  deposited  in  the  Tower  for  coin- 
age. But  aU  t.he8e  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 
They  generated  very  imall  sums  while  the 
expenses  of  government  skyrocketed. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  which  had  been 
raised  posed  a  critical  problem.  It  was  un- 
disciplined, poorly  supplied,  and  scarcely 
paid  at  all.  It  had  to  be  quartered  on  the 
country  and  martial  law  had  to  be  rigorously 
enforced — both  in  violation  of  the  Petition 
of  Bight. 

Finally,  in  August  of  1640.  the  SooU  crossed 
the  border.  When  the  two  armies  confronted 
each  other  at  Newburn — near  Newcastle — a 
mere  cannonade  dispersed  the  gngitnh  ranks. 
Newcastle  surrendered  to  the  Soots  and  once 
more  ths  King  was  forced  to  come  to  terms 
with  them. 

As  the  historian  Thomas  Pitt  Taswell- 
Langmead  has  observed: 

"After  the  defeat  at  the  ford  of  Newbum- 
on-Tyne,  the  English  army  disheartened, 
undisciplined,  and  dlaaffected.  had  retreated 
to  York,  leaving  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham  to  be  poaeeased  by  the 
victors.  'The  game  of  Tyranny'  observes 
Maoaulay,  'was  now  up.  Charles  had  risked 
and  lost  his  stake.  . .  .  His  army  was  mutlnoua. 
his  treasury  was  empty:  his  people  clamoured 
for  a  parliament;  addresses  and  petitions 
against  the  govemntent  were  presented. 
Strafford  was  for  shooting  the  petitioners  by 
martial  Iaw;  but  the  king  could  not  trust  tike 
soldiers.'" — iEngliah  Oonstit-utUmal  HUtoni 
by  Thomas  Pitt  Taswell-Langmead:  P.  440.) 
At  the  end  of  August.  1640.  twelve  peers 
petitioned  the  King  "to  summon  a  Parlia- 
ment within  some  short  and  convenient 
time."  But  in  a  last-dltoh  effort  to  avoid 
summoning  Parliament.  Gharlss  seloed  on 
an  old  precedent.  As  the  Natlooal  Council 
had  onoe  perfonmed  sosse  of  the  functioiM 
of  Parliament — and  as  It  itad  contUiued  to 
meet  long  after  Parliament  had  been  estab- 
llahed — the  King  Issusd  writs  for  a  meet- 
ing of  Peers  at  Yook  oa  September  34.  1940. 
The  Oveat  OouncU  met  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Seots,  by  whloh  they  weie 
to  hold  the  two  northern  counties  untU  a 
definite  peace  was  made  and  to  receive  26.000 
Pounds  per  month  for  their  expenses.  Tbe 
Council  also  pledges  the  security  of  the  Pern 
to  a  loan  to  fill  the  King's  sagging  coffers. 
But,  as  this  WTpertlent  proved  inadeqoate 
to  solve  the  King's  staggsring  problsoM,  King 
Charles  reluctantly  caUsd  his  fifth  P^rlla- 
ment — the  so-called  "Long  Parliament. "  it 
met  at  Westalnatsr  on  November  3.  1640. 
The  entire  Hooss  of  OomnKHis  stood 
united  In  their  opposition  to  the  King. 
Roughly  sixty  percent  of  the  members  of 
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Htm  pnvlou*    "Short   PailUmant "   wer«   re> 
•l«et«(L  Am  one  biatorUn  tuM  obaerved; 

'"n>«  King  MldTCMWd  the  Commons  In  an 
unucuftUy  ooncU>*tory  «pe»oh.  but  tbe 
3tu»rt  tjmmj  bad  gone  too  fmr,  and  tbe 
Uower  HouM  w*m  abaolutaly  bent  upon  re- 
drees.  Neither  can  the  men  who  came  to  thla 
Parliament  with  such  a  reeolve  be  blamed, 
for  It  dep*Ttd^^  upon  them  whether  people 
and  Parliamant  should  recover  their  ancient 
Itbenlee,  or  become  the  mere  vaMals  at  the 
Sovereign."— (Htotory  of  th0  SnglUh  Parlia- 
ment By  Q.  BameU  Smith;  Volume  I.  Page 

3M) 

And.  In  a  large  sense.  It  was  the  Long 
Parliament  which  framed  the  basic  consti- 
tutional Ideals  upon  which  the  American 
Republic  was  fashioned. 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  Pym  and 
John  Hampden,  the  House  of  Commons 
struck  Qzat  at  the  King's  advisors — by  im- 
peaching tbe  Ian  of  Strafford.  Strafford  was 
acousm  of  BUbTerttng  "the  fundamental 
laws",  of  "exarelstng  tyrannical  and  exorbi- 
tant power."  Whan  It  became  clear  that 
Strafford  would  nerer  be  found  guilty  of 
high  treason  by  tbe  Judicial  process  of  Im- 
peachment before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Commoni  turned  to  condemn  blm  to  death 
by  a  BlU  of  Attainder.  The  bUl  passed  both 
Commons  and  Lords.  Realizing  that  he,  too, 
was  In  peril,  the  B^lng  signed  the  BlU  and 
on  May  13.  1841.  over  300,000  people  saw 
Straffbrd  executed. 

MeanwhUe,  Parliament  soted  to  make  ar- 
bitrary rule  Impoaslble  In  the  future.  First, 
to  protect  Itself  against  a  possible  -nintlmely 
adjourning,  proroculng,  or  dissolving"  by  the 
King,  It  provided  that  a  Parliament  could 
not  be  dissolved  without  Its  consent.  Second. 
In  tbe  Triennial  Act.  It  established  that 
Parliament  was  to  meet  once  every  three 
years,  whether  or  not  it  had  been  summoned 
by  the  King. 

Ship  money  was  next  attacked  and  de- 
clared illegal — and  the  Judgment  against 
John  Hampden  was  annvilled.  The  collection 
at  tunnage  and  poundage  duties  without  tbe 
consent  of  Parliament  was  made  unlawful. 
Compulsory  knighthood  and  the  abuse  of 
forest  fines  were  problbtted. 

However,  in  IVovember.  1841,  Parliament 
preparad  the  Qrand  Remonstrance  which 
recited  the  wrongdoings  of  Charlee  I.  and  set 
forth  what  had  to  be  done  to  remedy  na- 
tional grievances  and  set  forth  further  de- 
mands. For  example,  it  propoeed  that  the 
King's  mimatars  should  be  "such  as  Parlia- 
ment may  have  cause  to  oanflde  In."  This 
Ocand  Bemonstranoe  pesssd  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  only  eleven  out  at  over  300.  This 
angared  Charlee  I  and  he  directed  the  At- 
torney General  to  lay  artlclee  of  impeach- 
ment for  treason  before  the  Lords  against 
five  msmbers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And. 
though  tbe  men  exoaped  before  they  oould 
be  arrested,  this  greatly  inflamed  the  pas- 
slcma  of  the  people  and  hastened  the  drift 
toward  clvU  war. 

But.  before  the  civil  war  actually  broke 
out.  Parliament  preeented  its  final  demands 
to  the  King  in  tbe  so-called  ITIneteen  Prop- 
oeltlons.  By  the  terms  of  the  Nineteen  Prop- 
oeltloas,  the  prtvy  ooonolllars,  the  principal 
offloers  and  Judgae  at  the  state,  the  tutor's 
of  the  icing's  children,  all  wn«  to  be  ap- 
polntad  only  with  the  apiiroval  of  Parliament. 
It  asked  tlw  King  to  put  royal  forts  and 
eaaciea  undw  VucUaamiXmry  control,  to  dls- 
miH  his  military  foroee:  to  take  away  the 
votes  of  all  Woman  Catholic  peers,  and  to 
promlas  that  bis  children  would  not  con- 
clude any  marriage  not  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

Charles  refosed  and  the  dvfl  war  began — 
to  be  tenninated  In  a  little  over  two  yean. 
After  the  Presbytsrlans  bad  been  ezpeUed 
tram  ParUament,  the  remainder  (known  as 
the  '^unp"),  tried  the  King  for  treason  and 
setttenoed  him  to  death. 

What  followed  were  eleven  years  at  mili- 


tary despotism.  After  Cromwell's  death,  the 
dead  King's  son,  Charlee  n,  was  placed  on 
the  throne.  The  House  of  Stuart  was  restored 
to  the  throne,  but  with  no  constitutional 
guarantees.  The  supremacy  of  Parliament 
was  not  declared  In  any  formal  contract,  nor 
was  the  King  required  to  acknowledge  that 
bis  powers  were  limited  by,  or  derived  from, 
the  people.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  of  a 
constitutional  character  to  even  Indicate  that 
Charlee  I  bad  been  deposed.  And,  thoiigh.  in 
form  and  law.  the  King  was  supreme — he 
was  now.  In  fact,  subservient  to  Parliament. 

Charlee  H's  first  F>arllament  granted  him 
the  proceeds  of  the  Customs  for  life.  Parlia- 
ment abolished  the  feudal  incidents,  e.g., 
wardship,  marriage  and  knight's  service,  and 
the  three  feudal  aids;  luilghtlng  the  King's 
son,  ransoming  the  King,  and  furnishing  a 
dowry  for  his  eldest  daughter.  Parliament 
made  up  for  the  revenues  lost  by  abolishing 
these  by  granting  the  Crown  an  hereditary 
tax  on  beer  and  some  other  liquors. 

The  year  166S  marked  the  reassert  Ion  of 
legislative  control  over  the  spending  of  the 
public  money,  viz.,  the  practice  of  Parlia- 
mentary appropriations.  Prior  to  this  time, 
the  King  went  to  Parliament  with  requests 
for  money.  But,  generally,  once  the  money 
was  raised,  the  King  could  spend  It  as  he 
wished. 

Sir  Oeorge  Downing  amended  the  Sub- 
sidy Bill  of  1685  to  provide  that  the  money 
raised  in  accordance  with  the  Bill  be  i^ipll- 
cable  soley  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Dutch 
War — and  that  money  could  not  be  paid  out 
by  the  Kxchequer  save  by  special  warrant 
stating  that  as  the  purpoee  of  the  payment. 

In  1867,  Parliament  solidified  its  control  of 
the  purse  strings  of  England  by  appointing 
a  Parliamentary  commission  to  examine  the 
public  accounts  In  order  to  determine  that 
the  funds  raised  in  the  Supply  Bill  of  1885 
were,  in  fact,  spent  solely  for  the  Parliamen- 
tary designated  purpoee.  This  Parliamentary 
commission  later  expelled  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  from  the  House  of  Commons  for 
spending  public  money  without  a  warrant. 

As  one  author  has  observed : 

"The  bill  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  liberty  of  appropriation  enjoyed  under 
the  Commonwealth.  The  exercise  of  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  appropriating  supplies  In  detail  was 
not  carried  to  its  full  extent  iintll  after  1889. 
Its  Importance  Is  difficult  to  overestlniate.  It 
placed  the  executive  power  In  a  position  of 
perfect  dependence  upon  the  bill  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  money  requisite  for  any  ad- 
mlnlstrattve  act  was  to  be  forthcoming  only 
In  accordance  with  the  previously  expreeeed 
intent  of  Parliament." — (The  History  of  Par- 
liamentary Taxation  in  England  by  Shepard 
Morgan:  New  York:   1911:  Pp  S04-6). 

Another  writer  has  written; 

"TtM  foundation  was  securely  laid  for  the 
changes  that  followed  after  his  expulsion. 
Modem  Angle-Saxon  legislatures  have  con- 
sidered the  practice  of  appropriations,  now 
extended  to  even  minute  Items  of  expense, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  sources  of 
their  power  and  have  guarded  It  with  the  ut- 
most care.  It  is  a  check  upon  government 
policy  not  by  calling  a  minister  to  account 
for  what  he  has  done,  but  by  rendering  ac- 
tion which  Is  not  approved  of  Impossible 
in  advance.  The  fuU  eetablLshment  of  the 
right  of  appropriation  ahoiiid  probably  be 
regarded  as  tbe  last  step  In  the  creation  of 
8o  great  a  power  In  Parliament  over  the  exec- 
utive that  reeistanoe  was  hardly  possi- 
ble .  .  ." — (Constitutional  History  of  England 
by  Oeorge  Buton  Adams,  New  York:  19SS,  P. 
340). 

On  Charles  n's  death  in  1686,  James  n  ac- 
ceded to  the  English  throne.  But  where 
Charles  H  had  been  willing  to  adjust  to  the 
Parliamentary  system,  James  n  was  not. 
James  H  lacked  Charles  ITs  tact  and  diplo- 
macy. He  assumed  the  Crown  with  the  full 
Intention  of  exercising  arbitrary  authority — 
as   had   the   earlier    Stuart   Kings.   He   at- 


tempted to  bring  Roman  Catholicism  back  to 
England. 

Prior  to  calling  his  first  ParUament  James 
n  had  collected  c\utoms  duties  by  proclama- 
tion— I.e.  without  Parliamentary  sanctlm. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  poor  beginning,  the  Par- 
liament— which  was  overwhelmingly  royal- 
ist— granted  him  a  large  revenue  for  life  and 
seemed  ready  to  do  anything  else  within 
reason  which  the  King  wished.  But  this 
q;>lrtt  of  harmony  dldnt  last  long. 

PrlmarUy  because  of  bis  zealous  desire  to 
reetore  England  to  Catholicism,  James 
clashed  with  Parliament.  In  1685,  Parliament 
balked  when  the  King  asked  that  a  large 
standing  army  be  raised  in  which  Roman 
Catholics  were  to  hold  key  positions.  Instead 
of  complying  with  the  King's  request,  the 
Commons  gave  the  King  lees  than  he  sought 
and  attempted  to  impose  conditions.  This 
Infuriated  the  King  to  the  extent  that  he 
committed  a  member  of  the  Parliament  to 
the  Tower  for  saying:  "We  are  aU  English- 
men and  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  our 
duty  by  a  few  high  words." 

Refusing  to  tolerate  such  criticism,  the 
king  dismissed  his  first,  and  only,  Parliament. 

These  and  other  outrages  so  Inflamed  the 
nation  that  In  November,  1688,  William  of 
Orange  was  Invited  U>  come  to  England.  An 
advisory  "assembly"  was  caUed  to  assume  ths 
provisional  government  of  England  pending 
the  calling  of  a  Parliament — composed  of 
the  Lords  and  of  th»  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  last  met  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Charles  n.  The  assembly  advised 
tbe  calling  of  a  convention  Parliament,  and 
letters  were  issued  for  the  holding  of  Parlia- 
mentary elections.  The  convention  Parlia- 
ment met  on  January  33,  1688,  and  remained 
In  seealon  untU  August  30,  and  later  con- 
tinued Its  work  In  a  second  session. 

On  February  18,  1688,  WUllam  and  Mary 
were  crowned  subject  to  the  conditions  ex- 
preesed  in  the  Declaration  of  Rigtit.  That 
same  day,  the  Convention  Parliament  de- 
clared Itself  to  be  the  Parliament  and  It* 
acts  valid  law. 

The  Declaration  of  Right  with  some  slight 
changee  was — ^In  tbe  second  session  of  Parlia- 
ment— Incorporated  Into  the  Bill  of  Rigtitt. 
Specifically,  the  Declaration  of  Right  enu- 
merated the  arbitrary  acts  of  James  11  and 
declared  each  of  them  specUlcaUy  to  be 
lUegal. 

On  October  25,  1689,  the  Declaration  of 
Right  was  enacted  by  Parliament,  In  statu- 
tory form,  as  the  BUI  of  Rights.  It  stated  that 
King  Jamee  "did  endeavor  to  subvert  and 
extirpate  .  .  .  the  laws  and  llbertlee  of  this 
kingdom  ...  by  levying  money  for  and  to 
the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretense  of  preroga- 
tive, for  other  time  and  In  other  manner 
than  the  same  was  granted  by  Parliament." 
Then  followed  tbe  abeolute  assertion  "that 
levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown 
by  pretense  or  prerogative,  without  grant  of 
Parliament  for  longer  time  or  In  other  man- 
ner than  the  same  Is  or  shaU  be  granted. 
Is  Ulegai." 

lUe  Bill  of  Rights  is — without  queetion — 
one  of  tbe  moet  crucial  documents  in  Anglo- 
American  constitutional  history.  For,  It 
marked  the  end  and  sununed  up  tbe  results 
of  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  for  over  fotir 
centuries.  As  Maitland  observed,  with  tbe 
BUI  of  Rights  "one  great  chapter  of  English 
history  had  been  cloeed." 

Clearly  tbe  Impact  of  tbe  Bill  of  Rights 
was  not  limited  to  England.  It  had  as  great 
an  Impact  on  the  British  colonists  who  cam* 
to  America — who  had  suffered  as  much  in 
their  charters  and  In  their  free  governments 
from  toe  abeolutism  of  Charlee  I  amd  James 
H  as  had  the  people  of  En^and.  And.  react- 
ing from  British  experience — and  from  their 
own  experience  under  British  rule— tbe 
Framers  wrote  Into  our  Constitution  the  ex- 
clusive fimction  of  Congress  to  Impose  taxes 
and  to  control  public  expenditures  by  appro- 
priations. 
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As  one  author  has  obssrved: 
-with  the  passing  of  tbe  BUI  of  RlghU  the 
nrinclple  was  vindicated  that  ParUament 
SSer  than  the  crown  has  the  power  to 
2r^  The  coroUary  principle  that  ParUa- 
mlnt  'bas  the  power  to  ^proprlate  supplies 
foTspcclfic  purposes  and  that  It  can  demand 
In  accounting  for  the  money  so  appropriated 
!«re  accorded  general  aoquleeoence  then  and 
thereafter."— (The  History  of  Parliamentary 
TMStlon  in  England  by  Shepard  Morgan; 
N*w  York:  1911;  W»-  807-8). 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BurtSKK).  The  queatlon  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  want  to  make  a  brief  statement 

about  this. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  PresWoat,  I 
have  prepared  a  comparable  am«id- 
ment,  not  identical,  to  be  Introduced  and 
would  have  possibly  offered  It  had  I  the 
opportimlty  to  do  so.  Howerer,  during 
the  afternoon,  I  was  engaged  in  a  ccm- 
ference  with  the  House  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  bill.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  had  the  amendment  I 
prepared  to  the  one  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jokbak)  ,  but  it  will  have  to 
go  to  conference  if  it  is  adopted  and 
asne  moderate  change  would  be  made 
In  conference  if  it  is  found  advisable  to 
do  so.  Since  it  does  have  the  baaic  ap- 
proach that  I  have  in  the  amendment 
that  I  Intended  to  offer,  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Now  I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  I 
will  have  serious  diiBctilty  voting  for  the 
House  bill  Jmt  voted  for  the  $250  billion 
limitation. 

I  am  reluctant,  most  reluctant,  to  vote 
for  a  measure  and  confer  upon  the  Chief 
Executive  the  power  to  completely  re- 
ject and  to  strike  from  the  bill  what 
Congress,  on  any  project  or  program 
that  Congress,  in  Its  Judgm«it  and  wis- 
dom, has  established  and  authorized  un- 
dcr  ^hc  IftW 

I\)r  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

While  I  have  this  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  immediately  after  action  on  this 
amendment,  if  I  can  get  the  floor,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  em  tunendment,  adding  a 
new  title  to  the  bill. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  bill  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  Joint  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  the  study  from  now  until 
some  time  next  year.  That  would  be  a 
temporary  committee.  And  that  com- 
mittee's functions  and  duties  would  ex- 
pire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlD 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  interested  to  the  Senator's  pro- 
posed committee. 

However.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator that  at  about  2:30  this  afternoon 
I  was  to  be  recognized.  And  I  understood 
that  I  was  tl»  next  one  to  follow  the 
Jordan  amendment.  I  will  not  take  very 
long. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry-   The  Senator   understands 


that  I  have  not  been  on  the  floor.  If 
that  is  the  order,  of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXB4IRE.  IAt.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  if  he 
desires.  However,  I  would  prefer  it  if  I 
could  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  I  will  confer 
with  the  Senator  about  this  in  the  course 
of  our  voting.  However,  in  the  metaitime 
I  intend  to  advise  the  Senate  that  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  add  a  new 
title,  and  the  new  title  will  be  practically 
Identical  to  a  biD  that  the  Senate  passed 
on  eight  different  occasions  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  not  tem- 
porary, but  permanent.  I  have  added  one 
thing  to  its  duties,  and  that  is  that  after 
performing  the  duties  already  jwovtded 
in  that  bill,  that  it  submit  its  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  a  ceiling  each 
year  to  the  budget  on  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations we  should  make. 

I  hope  that  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  have  Just  taken  this  moment 
to  make  mention  of  my  purpose  to  sup- 
port the  dlsttoguished  Senator's  amend- 
ment. And  I  think  that  it  may  need  some 
small  modifications,  at  least  to  confer- 
ence. Btit  I  shall  support  it.  And  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  agree  to  It. 
At  least,  we  passed  this  bUI  eight  thnes, 
Eind  the  House  only  rejected  it  ont  time, 
and  only  rejected  it  by  15  votes.  That  is 
the  tint  time  they  considered  it.  They 
never  could  get  to  a  vote  before  that  be- 
cause it  was  opposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  primarily.  Now  that  the  House 
has  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  s(»ne 
kind  of  committee,  for  some  kind  of 
sttily,  and  for  some  kind  of  additional 
sMTvloe  tliat  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  ably  nad  properly  and  eflec- 
threly  pea  fox  m  its  duties,  I  think  it  is  time 
to  consider  the  bill  that  the  Senate  hax 
already  passed  eight  times.  I  think  it  is 
perf  eetty  appropriate  that  that  nteasure 
be  adopted  as  an  amendment  aiKl  add  e 
new  title  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  my  privilege 
for  the  past  several  years  each  time  the 
distinguished  Senator,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Intro- 
duced his  hill  for  a  Jotot  committee,  to 
oonsponaor  that  partletilar  legislation. 
As  I  understood,  it  was  not  exactly  a 
sttidy.  It  was  not  a  study  at  all.  But  here 
we  are  dealing  with  1250  billion  every 
year,  which  is  a  tremendous  amoimt  of 
money.  It  comes  to  the  committee  under 
12  different  titles,  and  there  is  no  coordi- 
nation. 

We  do  not  know  once  we  have  appro- 
priated the  money  Just  how  the  money 
is  being  spent.  Wo  have  no  facilities,  no 
faculties,  to  follow  that  money  to  make 
sure.  The  only  opfwrtunlty  we  have  Is 
when  they  come  up  again,  to  ask  them 
how  th<gr  spent  the  money  last  year.  We 
have  to  take  their  word  for  it. 

After  all.  the  Offlce  of  Budget  and 
Manacement  has  a  conttouance  of  opera- 
tion. They  can  follow  these  thtogs 
through  with  the  admintetration.  But  we 
have  no  faculties,  no  faculties  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

What  the  Sttiator  did  suggest  was  that 
we  would  have  a  joint  operation  with 
the  House,  that  we  would  have  propor- 


tional steps  to  there,  that  once  we  ap- 
propriate money,  we  make  sure  that  the 
money  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  appropriated.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  MoCI£LLAN.  That  was  one  of  th«f 
purposes.  We  hear  only  the  appropria- 
tions on  most  every  bill,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  like  PtUillc  Works.  But  we 
hear  primarily  from  agencies  that  want 
ths  money  to  spend,  but  there  is  no  way 
for  us  to  check  against  the  immediate 
intentions  they  say  they  have  and  the 
information  they  submit  to  us. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  that  has 
passed  a  number  of  times  had  many  co- 
sponsors.  In  the  87th  Congress  it  had  67 
cosponsors.  In  the  88th  Congress,  it  had 
77  cosponsors.  In  the  90th  Coiigress  it 
had  66  cosponsors.  So  at  least  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  have  cospon- 
sored  the  bill  each  time  to  the  past. 

Now,  I  do  hope  tonight,  or  when  tliis 
amendment  is  offered,  that  I  will  have 
the  support  of  my  coUectfues  who  have 
heretofore  been  very  well  advised  as  to 
what  this  proposal  will  do  and  the  need 
for  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BiaiNETr.  As  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  thlidc  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator.  I  would  like 
to  see  it.  I  would  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  a  copy  of  it.  By  the  time 
the  Senator  is  ready  to  offer  It,  I  think 
we  would  probably  be  wilUng  to  acc^Tt 
It  witliout  question. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that.  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  thing 
to  be  added  to  the  bill,  other  than  tech- 
nical amendments  not  necessary  U)  meet 
existing  law.  This  clause  has  been  added 
to  the  bill.  This  is  under  siibsectlon  (2) 
of  some  section  of  the  bill — the  duty  of 
the  committee: 

Recommend  to  the  appropriate  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Repreeeatatlves 
and  the  Senate  such  changes  in  existing  laws 
as  may  effect  greater  elBclency  and  economy 
In  government. 

And  we  added  at  that  potot : 

(b)  a  celhng  for  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing under  the  budget  of  the  tTnited  States 
Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  see  that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tea.  This  U  tbe  only 
one  I  have  before  me  now.  It  is  one  I 
shall  want  to  totroduce. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  After  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsto  is  recognized.  I  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MoCLELliAN.  That  is  the  only  sub- 
stantive change  made  to  the  bill  as  it 
p>assed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MoCLBUiAN.  I  yMd. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
delli^ted  that  the  riialrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  lends  his  sup- 
port to  the  Jordan  amendment,  Itie 
Jordan  amendment  is  the  way  we  can 
have  a  ceiling  without  driegating  the  au- 
thority oi  this  body  to  the  executive 
branch. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
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gon  (Mr.  Packwood)  inade  an  eloquent, 
arCiculAte  addrew  on  this  topic,  ami  It 
Is  a  very  Important  t<vlc. 

I  believe,  contrary  to  his  conclusions, 
that  the  Jordan  amendment  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  behave  in  a  fiscally 
responsible  way  while  retaining  our 
power. 

The  Senator  went  through  a  long  his- 
tory respecting  the  aU»dlcatioL  of  power. 

Mr.  Preaident,  behind  the  Jordan 
amendment  is  the  Percy  amendment, 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  coepon- 
sor.  It  does  set  a  procedure  where  we  can 
have  a  soUd,  constructive,  prudent  ap- 
proach to  this  matter,  to  set  a  ceiling 
that  taJces  into  8u;count  what  we  can  ex- 
pect to  come  in  and  take  out,  ajid  put 
that  together  in  an  overall  budget,  which 
U  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  dis- 
cussed. 


MESSAGE  FTflOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  coniereace  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  blU  (8.  4018) 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rlverB  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  Us  amendment  to  the 
bUl  ^S.  20«7)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Aot  of 
1M8  to  provide  a  Federal  minimum 
death  and  dismemberment  bei^flt  to 
public  safety  ofllcers  or  their  surviving 
dependents,  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Seibxrlino,  Mr.  Oakizl- 
90H,  Mr.  Dcmis,  and  Mr.  Matne  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 

DEBT  LiMrr 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  18810)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
brtrt.  I  wish  to  put  the  Senate  In  mind 
0*  another  point  which  has  been  made, 
in  addition  to  the  very,  very  moving  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
think  we  all  liked  It  so  much  because  he 
does  not  speak  too  often  and  it  was  really 
a  great  speech.  Many  of  us  feel  he  is  en- 
titled to  our  rincere  congratulaticms. 

He  put  me  in  mind  of  talk  In  the  cor- 
ridor that  whatever  we  pass  wUl  go  rl^t 
down  the  hatch  In  conference  and  we 
will  be  right  back  here  wtth  a  $250  Ml- 
Uon  oelling,  which  Is  just  Uke  the  admln- 
Istrstton  aaked  for  and  which  pMsed  the 
other  body. 

So  I  OMUBM  the  hope.  •■  one  Senator, 
tbat  wfaea  I  vote  "yea"  on  the  Jmtian 
amwHtmept.  becaaoe  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from 
California   (Mf.  Ckanstom)    and  many 


other  Senators  that  this  Is  the  way  to  do 
it  tmder  present  circumstances  and  be> 
cause  the  people  have  a  say,  in  this,  too, 
and  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  feel  as 
th^  do  about  expenditures  and  taxes, 
thaA  we  are  going  to  stay  with  this  and 
we  should.  By  the  siae  of  the  vote  we 
serve  notice  that  conference  reports 
coming  back  here  with  these  provisions 
dropped  down  the  nearest  hole  are  not 
going  to  find  favor  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  speech  of  the  Senator  inoi. 
Oregon  should  inspire  in  us  all.  This  is 
not  Just  a  vote  that  we  are  not  for  giv- 
ing up  our  powers  on  this  amendment, 
but  these  things  have  a  way  to  come  back 
in  a  final  way  with  lots  of  feeling. 

I  hope  Senators  will  vote  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  they  vote  this 
way  on  the  Jordan  amendment  they  will 
vote  so  that  there  votes  will  not  be 
meaningless.  I  hc«>e  very  much  the  size 
of  the  vote  and  the  conviction  of  the 
Senate  will  carry  that  message. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  strongly  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amoidment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan)  I  believe  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant basic  principle.  I  certainly  con- 
ctir  with  the  thoughts  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  thought  the  Senator  made  some  very 
fine  statements,  explicit  points,  and  per- 
tinent principles.  I  differ  with  him 
slightly.  I  feel  that  the  way  to  do  the 
things  that  he  wants  to  do  to  to  vote  for 
the  Jordan  amendment,  to  stand  up  and 
vote  on  that  measxire.  Neverthdess,  I 
commend  him  and  I  Join  with  the  Q&a- 
ator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  in  say- 
ing that  if  this  body  expresses  its  favor 
with  the  Jordan  amendment,  and  I  hope 
for  that,  I  could  not  vote  for  a  conference 
r^Mjrt  which  would  come  back  and  in- 
corporate the  House  approach,  which  is 
the  reaaon  the  Senator  from  Oregon  so 
well  outlined  it.  I  associate  mys^  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Yorti  because  that 
could  be  the  issue. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  has  the  votes  to  win  that  basic 
issue.  I  hope  It  does  not  stop  there,  llie 
conf^ees  should  take  this  into  account 
In  conference  because  it  Is  a  gut  issue 
and  as  a  gut  issue  I  am  going  to  vote 
down  any  conference  report  that  goes 
back  to  the  House  approach  of  giving 
away  economic  responsibilities. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  same  views  as  my  colleague.  I,  too, 
went  over  to  my  coUesigue  from  Oregon 
and  congratulated  him  on  a  fine  speech. 
In  fact,  I  can  say  that  during  my  service 
here  it  is  the  finest  speech  I  have  heard 
in  this  Chamber.  I  have  heard  better 
rhetoric  but  I  have  heard  no  better  trrasp 
of  history  or  better  logic  of  an  important 
problem  affecting  this  Nation.  So  I  am 
going  to  pay  him  what  to  my  mind  is 
the  ultimate  compliment,  when  I  hear 
something  very  good.  I  say  to  him  that 
he  persuaded  me.  I  was  going  to  vote 
for  the  Jordan  amendment;  I  am  now 
golhg  to  vote  against  It. 

It  is  not  too  often  In  the  legislative 
process  that  minds  are  really  changed 
in  this  Chamber,  because  of  the  operation 


of  the  system.  But  I  was  persuaded,  i 
went  up  to  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
and  I  asked  what  solution  he  had.  I  un- 
derstand the  Jordan  amendment.  It  is 
a  tinkering  process  to  get  to  another  goal. 
Of  course,  it  Is  true,  and  I  understand 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  that  quid  pro  quo;  we  will 
go  for  that  if  something  does  not  occur; 
but  that  Is  the  way  erosion  usually  takes 
place,  with  one  simple  act. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Oregon  what 
his  solution  was.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  vote  against  the  Jordan  amendment. 
Then,  he  was  going  to  vote  against  the 
whole  piece  of  legislation.  That  strikes 
me  as  logic  because  there  is  no  way  we 
will  get  into  trouble  if  we  do  not  hold 
things  down. 

I  do  wish  to  address  a  question  to  a 
member  of  the  committee.  What  would 
happen  if  we  voted  this  down?  I  address 
that  question  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ,  who  has  Just  returned  to 
the  floor.      

Mr.  BENNETT.  One  week  after  Octo- 
ber 31  the  Federal  Qovemment  would  be 
unable  to  pay  its  bills.  It  could  not  meet 
its  obligations.  The  dollar  would  die  in 
the  world  market  because  nobody  could 
trade  it.  We  would  have  ahout  1  week's 
flow;  1  week's  money  In  the  bank. 
Alter  that  week  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment would  be  bankrupt,  unable  to  pay 
its  bills,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  aiiy 
Senator  would  want  to  take  the  respon- 
slbUty  for  voting  for  that. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  a  long  time 
and  I  know  there  are  alwajrs  votes 
against  the  debt  limit.  Remember  that 
the  debt  limit  is  the  basic  objective  of 
Lliis  bill — the  spending  ceihng  is  the 
secondary  objective.  I  know  many  Sen- 
ators are  going  to  vote  against  the  debt 
limit  in  this  bill — I  suppose  praying  in 
their  hearts  that  enough  of  us  will  vote 
for  it  so  that  this  event  will  not  take 
place,  but  there  is  not  any  question  about 
it.  This  is  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  my  colleague  will  ex- 
cuse my  ignorance,  I  would  like  a  little 
information  as  to  how  this  would  be 
precipitated.  What  would  really  happen? 

Mr.  BENNiTTT.  The  debt  limit  would 
fall  from  $450  billion  to  $400  billion  on 
that  day.  We  already  have  more  than 
$400  biUion  of  debt  outstanding — some- 
thing Uke  $435  billion.  That  debt  out- 
standing is  represented  by  bonds  that 
constantly  need  to  be  renewed.  Some  of 
them  are  notes  that  have  to  be  renewed 
every  week.  We  could  not  renew  another 
note.  Then  all  we  could  do  would  be  to 
float  around  on  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  bank.  That  would  last  imtil  about 
election  day,  and  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  grind  to  a  halt. 

It  could  not  pay  its  bUls,  it  could  not 
pay  Its  salaries.  The  dollar  would  drop  in 
the  world  market  so  precipitously  that 
no  one  can  imagine  the  debacle  it  would 
create. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  much  are  we  shy 
between  now  and  the  &aA.  of  the  fiscal 
year  if  we  leave  the  debt  where  It  Is  right 
now? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  answer  that 
question.  The  Treasury  says  they  need  a 
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ymit  of  $466  biUloa  to  get  us  through 
the  flBcal  year,  but  if  «•  let  the  bill  die, 
tbe  Federal  debt  limit  drops  bsek  to  $400 
billion.  That  would  tMtUsastitNia.  We  do 
Qot  have  a  oonttDTtfng  debt  celUac  of 
1450  billion.  We  only  have  a  ceilinc  at 
$450  billion  to  Uie  end  of  October,  Then 
ltdrop6to$400bU]teo. 

Ux.  GRAVEL.  So  tt  we  do  not  get  it. 
what  Is  it  we  are  talking  about?  A  dif- 
ference of  $15blUioB? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  cacnot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  day.  We  probably  would  have 
to  be  back  here  in  February  or  March 
to  pass  it  again. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Suppose  on  Monday  we 
pass  a  celling  out  of  this  body  which  is 
the  celling  we  have  now?  What  is  the 
ceiling  now?  $450  billion?  Is  that  not 
wbat  the  ceUlngis  now  ? 

Mr.  BENNETT,  /es. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  catastrophe  would 
be  visited  upon  this  occasion  if  that  were 
to  occur?      

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  would  take  us  to 
about  March,  and  then  we  would  face 
the  same  situation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Which  would  mean  it 
would  put  the  responsibility  on  the  rest 
of  us.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  been  through 
this  many,  many  times  in  my  22  yeaiss  in 
the  Senate.  We  come  up  to  this  point,  we 
argue  about  It,  and  we  rail  about  the  fact 
that  the  Government  should  not  go  Into 
debt,  but  we  eventually  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  us  wants  the  respon- 
sibility of  letting  the  Qovemment  go 
bankrupt. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleague  that  I  do  not  want  to  let  the 
Qovemment  go  banknip^t.  but  I  like  the 
concept  that  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
has  enunciated,  and  I  am  not  reluctant 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  lowering 
taxes  or  raising  taxes  to  raise  money.  I 
want  to  make  my  vote  meaningful  in 
that  direction.  If  that  means  voting 
against  this  amendment  and  voting 
against  thorn  all,  that  may  be  the  way  to 
doit. 

What  happens  If  we  continue  the  debt 
celling  at  $450  bUUon? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Sraator  will  jield,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  my  friend  from 
Utah.  Could  not  we  do  better  simply  by 
deleting  title  n  of  this  bill,  which  is  the 
debt  limitation,  and  send  that  out  from 
Congress? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  It  would  have  to 
eliminate  the  $465  billion. 

I  am  reminded  that  it  automatically 
drops  to  $400  billion.  If  we  want  to  keep 
going  as  we  are  now,  we  have  to  replace 
the  $465  billion  figure  with  the  figiire  of 
$450  biUlon. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  Is  title  I. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Thj^  is  tlUe  I  of  the 
bill.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  address  myself  to  my 
colleague  from  Oregon.  If  we  wanted  It 
to  stay  the  same,  we  would  substitute 
for  title  I  a  provision  s&ylng  we  raise  the 
debt  celling  to  $450  billion.  That  would 
be  a  check  on  the  administration  and 
protect  us.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  These  sections  are 
severable.  Title  n  has  the  debt  1  imita- 


tion. That  oould  go.  We  could  amend  title 
I  to  make  it  whatfer  wm  wnted. 

Mr.  ORAVEXi.  Itaat  would  sive  ue  flome 
control,  beeauM  that  would  gtre  vm  a 
$15  billion  hammerlock  on  the  admin- 
latratlon,  which  wo  are  glvlns  away  now. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  not  haye  that 
effect.  It  would  merely  bring  u>  back 
that  much  sooner  to  face  the  same  prob- 
lem. We  haye  already  faced  it  twice  this 
year.  This  is  the  third  time.  If  we  put 
it  off  until  March,  we  will  have  to  come 
baeklnMasoh. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  is  the  problem  we 
are  faclnc?  Is  it  the  fact  that  we  are 
spending  money? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  that  is  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  that  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  Statee  dies  be- 
cause we  can  no  longo-  sell  any  bonds. 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  But  my  colleague  over- 
looks one  thing.  I  say  this  hiunbly.  The 
fiill  faith  and  credit  is  attached  to  bor- 
rowing money  to  speiul  money  on  proj- 
ects. That  is  what  the  $15  billion  is  i<a. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  are  they  borrow- 
ing for  if  it  is  not  to  spend  money? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Because  we  already 
have  a  debt  of  $460  bilUmi.  We  turn  it 
ov^.  It  is  not  like  a  continuing  debt 
such  as  one  might  have  in  a  bank  for 
20  years.  It  is  represented  by  hundreds 
of  issues.  It  is  represented  in  large  part 
by  notes  which  are  floated  for  90  days 
or  6  months. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  confess  I  do  not  have 
the  brain  power  or  understanding,  but 
if  we  are  borrowing  money  just  to  tread 
water,  th&a.  we  can  tread  water  with 
$450  billlcMi.  If  through  some  device  the 
interest  is  creeping  it  up  and  mailing  it 
$465  billion,  then  obviously  that  increase 
is  all  due  to  an  Increase  in  the  interest. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case,  because 
we  are  supposed  to  be  servicing  the  debt 
by  appropriating  money  for  it.  Where  is 
that  $15  bimon? 

Mr.  BQINETT.  That  comes  from  in- 
creased appropriations  which  the  Con- 
gress has  already  made,  and  they  have 
got  to  be  met.  Congress  has  appropriated 
the  money.  We  have  to  have  it.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  problem.  The  other  part 
is  that  we  have  accumulated  a  debt  over 
many  years.  I  cannot  think  of  the  year 
when  we  had  no  Federal  debt. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Was  not  this  debt  con- 
tributed to  by  a  deficit  this  year? 

Mr.  BENNirrT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  not  this  debt  be 
C(Xitrlbuted  to  by  a  deficit  next  year? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
get  our  hands  on  that  deficit?  It  is  to 
stop  the  spending.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  A  good  conservative, 
however,  in  my  mind,  if  a  person  is  fis- 
cally responsible.  Is  not  going  to  let  them 
nm  wild  by  raising  the  celling.  That  Is 
the  first  grip  we  could  get  on  this  prob- 
lem.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Unfortunately,  that 
does  not  work. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Because  it  Is  not  an 
effective  bnkB.  It  does  not  say  to  the 
American  peotrte.  "We  are  going  to  8t<H> 
spending  when  we  reach  this  point."  It 


says  to  all  the  people  who  own  bonds,  m- 
cluding  people  who  own  savings  bonds. 
"Your  bonds  are  no  longer  worth  any- 
thing, because  we  cannot  redeem  them." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.   I   do  not   understand 
that,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  accept  It  at 
face  value.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  tell 
me  that  $15  billion  is  all  the  money  thai . 
is  golnar  to  redeem  bonds? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Look 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
$466  billion,  which  is  what  we  have  now. 
All  I  am  suggestln*  la  the  iMssibllity  oCt 
continuing  that.  The  Senator  is  telllny  ( 
me  they  need  another  $15  billion  to  re- 
deem bonds  that  people  are  gotng  to  put 
up.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  I  have  to  go  back 
and  start  all  over  again.  We  now  have  a 
debt  ceiling  of  $460  billion,  which  peiv 
mlts  the  Treasury  to  borrow  what  it: 
needs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Up  to  that  «nfMwmt, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Up  to  $450  billion.  All 
the  money  that  Treasury  is  borrowing  Is 
represented  by  bonds  that  are  outstand- 
ing. Does  the  Senator  follow  that? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  follow  that,  but  let  me 
ask  one  point.  In  that  $450  biUlon  we 
already  have  covered  the  deficit  of  this 
year,  which  was  over  $20  billion.  Wa* 
it  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  we  do  not  have  it 
covered,  because  this  is  the  fiscal  year 
of  1973,  and  to  cover  that  deficit  we  have 
got  to  have  the  additional  $15  or  $16 
billion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury. 
They  are  the  people  we  have  to  trust  in 
these  matters. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  Is  money  we  have 
appropriated.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  It  accounts  for  that  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  in  the  management 
of  the  debt,  which  is  another  part  of  the 
function  of  the  Treasury,  these  outstand- 
ing bonds  keep  coming  due  every  day  or 
two. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  reallae  that,  and  I  real- 
ize that  we  must  meet  our  obligations, 
but  I  am  not  sure  by  the  Senator's  ar- 
gument, that  we  have  to  increase  the 
debt  to  meet  the  bonded  indebtedness. 
Our  indebtedness  today  is  $450  billion. 
If  we  raise  the  celling,  that  is  raising 
spending. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  go  back  further. 
I  have  said  that  if  we  keep  it  at  $460 
billion — and  we  can — that  simply  means 
we  will  be  back  In  February  or  March  to 
raise  it  again.  What  we  have  already  ap- 
propriated will  carry  us  to  another  crisis, 
and  we  will  have  to  raise  the  debt  cell- 
ing to  take  care  of  the  deficit  that  will 
accumulate  during  the  fiscal  vear  1973. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Senate 
yteld? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  beginning  to 
get  the  sense  of  this  debate.  For  a  period 
of  time  it  was  somewhat  difficult,  but 
what  I  believe  I  am  heanng  is  that  Con- 
grees  cannot  adjourn  and  there  would  be 
no  problem  in  the  next  3  months. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  no. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wait  a  minute.  TMs 
Congress  could  adjoum 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  Congress  coidd 
not  adjoum  without  having  to  come  back 
on  October  31,  because  on  October  31  we 
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will  be  $50  billion  over  the  anthorlaed 
debt  ceUing. 

Mr.  ORAVBL.  Perhaps  I  can  help  the 
aenctor  from  Minnesota.  If  we  took  title 
1  and  ixMt  nuMle  It  the  status  quo — that 
It.  left  It  at  $60  Wllion.  which  would  give 
us  a  celling  of  $450  billion,  which  is  what 
It  has  been,  and  then  throw  the  rest  of 
this  away — we  woold  stlU  h»v«  some 
power  left. 

Mr.  HDMPHRBY.  That  l«  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  getting 
at:  that  we  could  leave  the  debt  ceiling 
at  what  It  is.  Instead  of  inserting  the 
figure  $65  billion,  it  would  be  $50  billion, 
and  It  would  owrry  us  through  until 
March.  

Mr.  BENNBTT.  Tiae  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  be  $450  billion  on  January  1. 
On  January  15  we  will  be  over  the  $460 
billion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  before  the  new 
Congiess  would  come  into  operation  or 

Mr.  BENNBTT.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  would  have,  as 
a  matter  of  Oovemment,  to  default  on 

the  paymCTits^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right.  We 
would  have  to  be  called  back. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  not  that  depend 
on  the  revenues  received  between  now 
and  then?  If  the  economy  were  in  good 
shape,  obviously  the  revenues  would  in- 
crease.          

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  based  on  past 
estimates  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  revenues  that  will  be  available  be- 
tween now  and  then.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  take  that  chance  and  say  that 
revenues  will  be  better. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  are  talking  about 
two  ceilings.  One  Is  the  ceiling  on  the 
debt,  and  we  wUl  have  to  keep  upptog 
that  until  we  get  a  celling  on  spending. 
Once  we  get  a  celling  on  spending  and 
get  a  budget  that  takes  into  account  what 
Is  incoming  and  what  is  outgoing,  then 
we  will  not  have  to  get  together  on  the 
celling  or  deficit.  We  will  finally  get  the 
deficit  in  hand.  But  we  will  not  get  it  in 
hand  without  a  ceiling.  That  is  why  I  am 
supporting  the  Jordan  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  we  cannot  go  home 
until  this  bill  expires.  We  would  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
cannot  leave  the  debt  limit  at  $450  bil- 
lion, miless  we  come  back  before  Janu- 
ary 15  and  go  through  the  same  exercise. 
SEvmuL  Sknatoks.  Vote,  vote. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome,  whether  the 
Jordan  amendment  is  voted  up  or  down, 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  title 
n  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  expendltiu^ 

ceUlng.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Several  Senators:  Vote.  vote. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Jordan  amendment 
is  wproTBd  by  a  sizable  majority,  then 
I  suggest  that  when  we  go  into  confer- 
ence, after  the  conferees  have  been  ap- 
pointed, they  be  Instructed  to  stick  with 
the  amendment.  Ttiat  wiU  save  them  a 
lot  of  time  on  rejecting  an  undesirable 
conference  report,  which  I  feel  will  not 
be  passed. 


I  hope  the  Jordan  amendment  wlH  be 
adopted  and  that  the  Senate  sticks  with 
It.  Such  action  will  save  us  hours  before 
the  end  of  the  session — possibly  several 
days. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  proposal  that  the 
Executive  should  be  delegated  the  au- 
thority to  cut  expenditures  at  will  in  or- 
d«-  to  maintain  a  $250  billion  cell- 
ing on  ^deral  sp«iding  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

I  am  troubled,  In  large  part,  because  It 
represents  a  delegation  of  congressional 
authority  which  could  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  But  I  am  even  more 
troubled  by  the  abdication  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress which  has  made  the  proposed  dele- 
gation probable  and  even  necessary. 

We  are  caught  on  the  horns  of  the  pro- 
verbial dilemma.  On  the  caie  hand,  we 
are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  exercise  that 
self-restraint  which  Is  essential  to  avoid 
adding  new  fuel  to  our  inflationary- 
pressxires.  The  political  and  social  conse- 
quences of  a  significant  rise  in  the  rate 
of  infiation  are  simply  too  serious  to  ig- 
nore. They  will  not  be  alleviated  by 
asserting  prerogatives  which  on  tbe 
record  the  current  Congress  will  not  ex- 
ercise. On  the  other  hand,  we  run  the 
danger  of  eetablisliing  a  practice  which 
Is  subject  to  the  gravest  abuse  by  a  fu- 
ture President  and  which  will  merely 
encourage  a  finder  abdication  of 
fiscal  responsibility  by  future  Con- 
gresses. 

This  lack  of  self -discipline  on  Capitol 
Hill  forces  us  to  consider  alternatives 
each  of  which  poses  substfmtial  dangers. 
And  in  tliis  there  Is  a  lesson.  The  Con- 
stitution will  safeguard  our  liberties 
only  so  long  as  each  branch  of  our  CJov- 
emment  will  face  up  to  its  responsibiU- 
tles. 

On  balance  I  would  approve  a  delega- 
ticHi  of  budget-cutting  authority  to  the 
President  within  reasonably  narrow  lim- 
its. This  is  why  I  have  voted  for  the 
Taft  amendment.  I  must  oppose  the 
Jordan  amendment,  however,  because  of 
its  mechanical  rigidity.  I  simply  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  prudent  to  require  one 
reciprocal  percentage  cut  in  each  of 
the  nonexcluded  categories  of  expendi- 
tures.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  t^on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  S«iator  frtMn  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Bible),    the    Senator    from    Louisiana 
(Mrs.     Edwards),     the    Senator    from 
Oklahoma    (Mr.   Harms),   the   Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  the  Soiator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyrk)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana    (Mr.   METCALr),   the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskie),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisisuia  (Mr.  Lomg)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Albema  (Mr.  Spark- 
mam)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  WytMnlng  (Mr.  MoOns)  is  ateaal 
on  of&cial  business. 

I  further  announo^  that. .  If  present 
and  voting,  tte"  SKiator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  MoUrtu),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph would  each  vot*  '^ca." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ann«unce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ccdorado  (Mr.  Auorrr),  the 
Senator  from  TtaataMe  (Mr.  Baxu), 
the  Senator  from  NWWttka  (Mr.  Cmtni), 
the  Senator  from-  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nxLD) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Staftord)  ,  and  tlw  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tov^ntR)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  ofDcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvnns)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tdhnir)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Staitord)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
mond)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Bena- 
ator  from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  CEU'olina  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senate  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boocs),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRurra), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46. 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[No.  667  Leg.] 
TEAS— 46 


Aiken 

Hart 

Nelaon 

Anderson 

BMtk* 

PMtorc 

Bayb 

HoUlnga 

PeU 

BOAll 

Hugbea 

Percy 

Ballmon 

Humphrey 

Rlbicoff 

BflAtsen 

Inouye 

Sebwalker 

Brooke 

6paii« 

BurcUck 

JavlU 

StcanlA 

Bynl,  Robert  C.  JordMi,  N.O.  Stevena 

Cwiaon  Jordin.  Idaho  Steveoaon 

Cue  Magxtuaon  Syrnlngton 

Church  Mathlas  Taimadse 

CrsmatxMa  McCledlan  Tunney 

Bseleton  Mondale  WUllams 

Ervtn  Momtoya 

Pulbrlgfat  Moas 

NAYS— 28 


AUen 

Dotnlaalck 

UlBttr 

Bennett 

KartiaTVi 

Packwood 

Brock 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Pong 

Roth 

Byrd. 

OambreU 

Soott 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

aravel 

flmlth 

ChUea 

aumey 

Taft 

Ckwper 

Hasaec 

Welcker 

Oott<» 

Hruaka 

Toung 

Dole 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-as 

Allott 

Harrts 

MOBkie 

Baker 

HatOeld 

Peanob 

BlbM 

Kennedy 

BMUlolpb 

Boggs 

Long 

Saxbe 

Cook 

McOee 

dparkmim 

Curtla 

McOOTom 

Bteflud 

Mwards 

Mclntyre 

Tlxurmood 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

Tower 

artflln 

Mundt 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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•nie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr  HARTKB.  Mr.  President,  the 
ijgendment  of  the  SanatcMr  from  Itebo 
aMomplishes  the  purposes  iw  wblch  I 
originally  sutaiitted  my  amendmant. 
The  fact  is  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  much  more  pref- 
erable, and  in  my  opinion  it  does  Justice 
to  what  we  intended  to  do.  I  stOI  Intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  think  it  Is  a  bad 

bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MTT.T.TnR.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  just  the  same 
vote  twice.  The  Senator  just  asked  to 
withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  CJhair  hears  ncHie,  and 
tbe  order  is  vacated. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
as  amended. 

The  amendmoit,  as  amaided,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  stanch  («)po8ltlon  to  the 
administration  proposal  for  Congress  to 
surrender  its  historic  right  to  determine 
taxes  and  expenditures.  This  right  has 
traditionally  been  the  paramount  asser- 
tion of  legislative  bodies.  Legislatures 
have  struggled  for  centuries  to  obtain 
this  prerogative,  and  until  now,  the  legis- 
latures in  democratic  nations  have 
guarded  it  carefully. 

These  historical  forces  which  have 
strengthened  legislatures  are  being  rap- 
idly eroded.  And.  of  all  the  techniques 
Congress  has  at  its  disposal  to  preserve 
itself  against  this  trend,  the  power  of  the 
purse  is  the  most  important.  Any  failure 
on  our  part  to  assert  our  legitimate  con- 
stitutional role  over  spendhig  policy  will 
be  one  of  will,  rather  than  capability. 

While  there  may  be  substantial  evi- 
dence to  indicate  a  need  to  restrict  total 
Federal  spending  this  fiscal  yesu:.  the 
crucial  issue  is  who  should  decide  where 
and  how  it  is  to  be  cut.  Should  the  de- 
cision be  left  solely  with  the  President 
and  his  advisers  or  should  Congress  have 
a  voice  in  these  vital  decisions?  Should 
Congress  finally  yield  the  item-veto  to 
the  President?  We  are  being  encouraged 
to  abrogate  our  constitutional  duties  be- 
cause this  administration  is  attempting 
to  frighten  the  American  public  and  vari- 
ous Members  of  Ccmgress  into  believing 
that  only  this  can  save  the  American 
economy  from  the  potential  disaster 
which  he  has  authored.  I  cannot  see  the 
logic  in  giving  this  administration  the 
opportunity  to  aggravate  the  damage  it 
has  Eilready  done. 

The  President  already  has  the  power  to 
veto  spending  Increases,  but  he  is  al- 
ways eager  to  take  undeserved  credit  for 
programs  such  as  the  congressional  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Yet  he 
refuses  to  accept  any  responsibility  for 
increased  spending.  We  must  not  permit 
the  President  to  compound  this  duplicity 
by  siurendering  our  constitutional  obli- 
gations. Such  a  response  would  present 
our  society  with  a  constitutional  as  well 
as  an  economic  crisis. 


Tb  gtve  the  administration  the  power 
to  cut  the  budget  by  eliminating  any  pro- 
grams it  sees  fit,  without  having  to  ac- 
count to  anyone,  would  guarantee  the 
death  of  kejr  dcmestlc  programs,  ttie 
President  has  frequently  demonstrated 
his  support  for  excessive  term  subsidies 
to  the  weattby,  and  swollen  defense 
budgets.  Bui  he  has  alao  oonststently  cut 
back  on  aid  to  schools  and  hospitals,  has 
shown  that  houslag  for  the  elderly  and 
the  poor  are  of  no  concern  to  him.  and 
has  placed  full  employment,  consumer 
rights,  and  environmental  protection  at 
the  bottom  of  his  list  of  real,  rather  than 
rhetorical,  priorities.  Perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent feels  we  can  afford  to  neglect  these 
programs.  But  Congress  has  declared 
that  these  programs  are  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation,  and  we  must  not 
allow  them  to  be  decimated. 

Mr.  FDI£RIOHT.  Mr.  Preeident,  after 
having  accumulated  the  largest  budget 
deficits  in  our  Nation's  history — primar- 
ily because  of  escalated  military  spend- 
ing— ^the  Nixon  administration  now  ha» 
the  audacity  to  tell  Congress  that  it 
should  surrender  its  remaining  control  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  the  Executive. 

Equally  uajiistifled  is  the  effort  by  the 
President  and  other  White  House  offi- 
cials to  try  to  blame  any  futore  tax  in- 
crease on  Congress.  Mr.  Nixon  recently 
attempted  to  rattanallze  his  disdain  for 
the  American  public  by  dononstrating 
once  sigain  his  disdain  for  (Congress.  The 
President  said  he  was  staying  in  Wash- 
ington, rather  than  campaigning  among 
the  American  people,  "to  fight  the  bat- 
tle {gainst  bigger  spending  that  would 
lead  to  higher  taxes." 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  public  relations  staff 
tell  us  we  must  "respect  the  President." 
But  while  he  hides  b^iind  the  shield  of 
the  Great  Seal,  he  does  not  respect  the 
Congress,  attempting  instead  to  use  this 
institution  as  part  of  a  political  ploy;  nor 
apparentiy  does  he  respect  the  American 
people,  choosing  instead  to  mislead  them 
about  the  actual  facts  of  Government 
spending  and  the  record  of  his  admin - 
istraUcoi. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  being  asked 
to  put  a  limitation  on  ^Tending  and  grant 
unlimited  authority  to  the  President,  we 
are  being  asked  to  raise  the  limit  on 
the  public  debt  from  $450  billion  to  $465 
bUllon.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  a 
deficit  of  approximately  $110  bUlion — 
about  one-fourth  the  total  national 
debt — will  have  been  acciunulated  under 
the  I'Hzon  administration.  What  an 
ironic  situation — the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  apparmUy  trying  to  draw  atten- 
tion away  from  its  recordbreaking 
budget  deficits  by  asking  for  a  spending 
ceiling. 

Why  does  Mr.  Nixon  wait  until  now. 
shortly  before  the  elections  and  the  ad- 
journment of  Oongress,  to  push  for  a 
budget  celling?  He  suboxttted  a  budget 
in  January,  just  as  he  has  in  p»«vlou8 
years,  and  Congress  actually  cut  that 
Presidential  budget  request — ^just  su  it 
has  in  previous  years. 

In  the  first  8  years  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. Congress  cut  $14.5  billion  from 
administration  spending  requests.  Final 
figures  are  not  3^t  available  for  this 
fourth  year.  However,  it  appears  that  the 


Congress  will  have  cut  the  Nixon  budget 
by  another  $4  to  $4.5  billion. 

The  President  requested  $92.3  billion 
for  direct  military  expenditures  and  mili- 
tary constniction  for  fiscal  1973.  The  Sen- 
ate cut  this  figure  by  more  than  $5  bU- 
lion— not  enough  of  a  cut  in  my  view — 
but  still  significantly  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

In  4  years  the  President  has  asked  for 
$297.1  bilUon  for  direct  military  spend- 
ing, but  (Congress  has  allocp.ted  $281.5 
billion — a  difference  of  $15.6  billion. 
Again.  I  believe  the  reductions  have  been 
too  small,  but  the  President  has  opposed 
any  reduction.  For  fc»«ign  aid.  much  of 
which  is  military  related,  the  President 
has  asked  for  $16.1  billion,  but  Congress 
has  granted  about  $3  billion  less. 

While  trimming  back  some  of  the  ex- 
travagance in  military  and  foreign  spend- 
ing. Ck>ngre8s  has  allocated  increases 
over  the  Presidential  budgets  in  several 
areas,  including  health  and  education, 
areas  which  have  obviously  been  of  lltUe 
concern  to  the  administration.  Still, 
overall.  Congress  will  have  cut  nearly  $20 
billion  from  Presidential  appropriations 
requests  in  4  years. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  has  initiated 
increases  in  social  security  benefits, 
"black  lung"  benefits,  and  veterans  bene- 
fits. However,  in  each  case  the  President 
has  gone  along;  indeed,  he  tried  to  take 
credit  for  some  of  the  increases.  Spend- 
ing will  also  be  increased  by  revenue 
sharing  which,  as  we  know,  the  Presi- 
dent strongly  favored.  Additionally,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  $2.8  billion  supplemental 
Increase — beyond  the  original  milltarj- 
budget — to  pay  for  stepped -up  bombing 
and  military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  refuses  to  say  where  he 
would  make  cuts  if  the  spending  ceiling 
was  approved.  He  is  asking  for  a  line- 
item  veto,  a  power  not  granted  him  by 
the  Constitution.  His  record  thus  far 
makes  it  all  too  clear  where  he  would 
make  cuts — ^not  in  military  spending, 
which  dominates  the  Federal  budget,  but 
in  vital  human  need  programs.  When 
the  spending  celling  was  first  discussed, 
there  were  cries  of  outrage  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  wanted  no 
part  of  a  limit  on  spending. 

Those  cries  have  now  been  muted  be- 
cause the  P^itagon  has  been  sissured 
there  will  be  no  cuts  In  military  spend- 
ing, although  in  a  classic  imderstate- 
ment.  Treasury  Secretary  Georpe  Shultz 
said: 

Let's  faoe  It,  there  probably  is  even  some 
money  you  oan  aave  in  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  political  gimmickry 
of  this  spending  limitati(Xi  proposal  is 
obvious.  It  would  be  much  more  sensible 
to  propose  an  across-the-board  percent- 
age cutback  in  all  "contrtrilable"  pro- 
grams. I  would  certainly  favor  such  a 
limitation,  which  woold  apply  equally 
to  sJl  programs  reoulrlng  appropriated 
ftmds.  The  President  does  not  want  this, 
however,  and  insists  on  having  total  au- 
thority to  determine  where  cuts  would 
be  made. 

Tills  effort  by  the  administration  to 
obtain  such  control  is  one  vaxnn  example 
of  the  move  to  consolidate  all  significant 
power  in  the  executive  branch,  further 
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undercutting  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  CongreaB. 

We  have  seen  In  recent  years  a  severe 
erosion  of  congressional  power  In  other 
areaa.  notably  in  foreign  pxdlcy.  Indeed, 
Vice  President  Atarxw  recently  asserted 
that  the  President  has  "sole  responsi- 
bility for  developing  and  initiating  for- 
eign policy." 

The  Vice  President  says  that  a  Presi- 
dent "must  be  able  to  make  hard 
choices — alone — and  then  rally  the  coun- 
try to  support  this  decision." 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
and  the  concept  of  separation  of  powers 
have  little  meaning  to  him.  As  the  Pres- 
ident now  largely  Ignores  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  foreign 
policy,  so  would  he  like  to  see  these  rep- 
resentatives sign  away  to  him  their  con- 
trol over  appropriations,  one  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  congressional  power. 

One  may  wonder  why  the  President 
Has  asked  for  this  power  through  legis- 
lation since  he  has  already  arrogated  to 
ti'mself  the  power  to  impound  appropri- 
ated funds.  Is  this  request  simply  a  po- 
Litlral  ploy  to  try  to  embarrass  the  Con- 
?r;   s? 

r\irther,  the  President  retains  the 
power  to  veto  legislation,  a  power  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  use.  ha\'lng  vetoed  17 
bills,  most  of  them  involving  major  legis- 
lation for  health,  education  or  commu- 
nity development. 

The  executive  branch's  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  wields  tremendous 
power,  and  yet  most  Americans  have 
never  heard  of  this  agency  which  often 
exercises  life  or  death  control  over  pub- 
lic programs.  Earlier  this  year,  "imder 
authority  delegated  by  the  President," 
the  OMB  had  Impoimded  more  than  $12 
billion.  Subsequently  some  of  the  funds 
were  released,  but  the  President  is  stlU 
relying  heavily  on  Impoundment  as  a 
means  of  holding  up  appropriated  funds. 
Among  the  funds  held  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  those  appropriated  for 
rural  water  and  sewer  system  grants, 
which  are  of  major  Importance  to  Ar- 
kansas. Such  water  and  sewer  systems 
are  the  backbone  of  growth  for  our 
smaller  towns  and  by  aiding  their  devel- 
opment we  can  ease  the  burden  on  our 
urban  su-eas.  However,  for  fiscal  1973  the 
President  asked  no  new  funds  for  FHA 
water-sewer  grants,  prt^xising  only  to 
spend  a  portion  of  the  t58  million  im- 
pounded In  fiscal  1972.  In  fiscal  1971,  only 
$44  million  was  allocated  by  Mr.  Nixon 
from  a  ilOO  million  appropriation. 

The  study  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Congressman  Morsis  K.  Udaix 
earlier  this  year  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  en- 
titled "A  Report  on  the  Growth  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  1955- 
73"  is  most  oillghtenlng. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  Mr. 
UoAix's  oonchislons: 

In  modem  times  vlTtusUy  emrf  President 
has  oome  to  the  Whit*  Houie  plet^ng  to  cut 
back  tbe  bureauerscy,  to  &nd  tbe  best 
Oabliwt  members  kvaUaMe  utd  to  relf  on  tbe 
regnlar  depertmente  for  edviee  ead  executive 
Mimlnlstntlon.  without  eaoeptloo.  mch 
Pneideot  dee^Ue  hie  ptavrAnm  bee  left  be- 


hind e  steff  Bomewhet  larger  then  when  he 
took  office. 

Yet  tbe  peoe  of  growth,  for  tbe  rnoe*  pert, 
wee  reeeonebly  gredual.  But  with  tbe  in- 
auguretlon  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  In  19W 
something  unprecedented  tn  the  history  of 
the  Presidency  began  to  heppen.  The  addi- 
tion of  staff  quite  suddenly  and  without  ap- 
parent reason  sky-rocketed  beyond  all  prevl- 
oualy  known  llmlta.  Whole  bureeucraelee 
were  created  where  only  a  few  people  wltb 
some  typewriters  and  telephones  were  needed 
before.  The  now  huge  White  House  staff — 
that  is  the  personal  entourage  of  the  Presi- 
dent responsible  to  no  one  except  Richard 
Nixon — has  become  in  effect  this  country* 
equivalent  of  a  Palace  Ouard. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  explaining  his 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  executive 
office  (March  12,  1970)  the  President  said  be 
needed  the  •••  •  •  tools  •  •  •  to  reduce 
duplication  to  monitor  performance  end  to 
promote  greater  efficiency  throughout  the 
executive  branch,  this  also  wUl  enable  us  to 
give  the  country  not  only  more  effective  but 
also  more  economical  government  •  •  •" 

That  was  Mr.  Nixon's  promise.  What  he 
actually  accomplished  Is,  bluntly,  bad  eco- 
nonUcs.  bad  management  and  bad  govern- 
ment. 

A  look  at  the  record  shows  the  basis 
for  Congressman  Udaix's  strong  state- 
ment. Here  are  some  of  the  facts. 

The  total  Nixon  White  House  staff  Is 
up  by  25  percent  over  1970. 

Nine  new  satellite  offices  have  been 
created  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  ranging  from  the  Domes- 
tic Coimcll  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy.  The  OTP  has  a 
staff  of  65  employees,  and  as  has  been 
suggested,  its  basic  fimction  seems  to  be 
to  attempt  to  influence  the  theoretically 
independent  Federal  Communicatlcns 
Commission. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  National  Security 
Coimcil  staff  is  up  at  least  50  percent. 

As  Congressman  Udall  points  out: 

The  White  House  now  has  enough  people 
with  fancy  titles  to  populate  a  Qllbert  and 
SuUlvan  comic  opera.  A  'special  assistant' 
under  F>reetdent  Kennedy  was  considered  top 
rank:  under  President  Nlzon  It  Is  at  beet 
third-rate  on  a  staff  that  abounds  wltb 
counselCHV.  assistants,  spwcial  consiiltants. 
all  of  whom  require  their  own  staffs,  com- 
plete with  secretarlee. 

Salaries  in  the  EOP  have  gcxie  from 
$32  to  41  million  annually  under  Mr. 
Nixon.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  the  annual  increase 
was  $1.9  mUUon,  but  since  the  Nixon 
administration  has  been  $4.45  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
President  meets  neither  the  test  of  cred- 
ibility or  sincerity  on  this  issue. 

The  legislation  approved  by  the  House 
has  been  referred  to  as  a  "domestic 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution." 

If  that  infamous  resolution  wm,  as 
was  later  claimed  by  the  executive 
branch,  a  virtual  declaration  of  war,  then 
this  would  be  a  virtual  declaration  of 
surrender — surrender  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  an 
article  by  Hobart  Rowen,  entitled  "Phony 
Budget  Issue,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  5.  1972. 

Therp  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  tbe  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  5, 1073) 
Phont  BxTDorr  Isatn 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

White  House  aide  J(Am  Brllchman  and 
other  administration  officials  are  now  trying 
to  blame  any  future  tax  Increase  on  irre- 
sponsible congressional  spending. 

This  Is  a  pbony  issue,  as  Mr.  Ebrllchman 
and  aU  of  the  technicians  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  know. 

The  fact,  which  Is  recognized  by  non- 
polltlolanB  within  tbe  government,  and 
practically  everybody  outside,  is  that  an  in- 
crease in  federal  taxes  sometimee  in  the 
next  two  years  is  vtrtuaUy  a  certainly  be- 
cause of  commitments  already  made  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  administration  could  consult,  for  ex- 
ample, Its  former  Treasury  specialist  on  eco- 
nomic affairs,  Murray  Weldenbaum.  Prof. 
Weldenbaum,  a  Republican,  has  been  making 
a  sorlee  of  forthright  speeches  on  budget 
realities.  In  his  latest,  sketching  out  the 
"hard  fiscal  facts  of  life,"  Weldenbaum  said: 
"We  have  UteraUy  mortgaged  available  fed- 
eral revenue  for  many  years  Into  the  future." 
The  same  situation  would  confront  Sen. 
McGovern,  should  he  be  elected.  But  the 
Republicans  are  promoting  the  notion  that  a 
wave  of  a  magic  budget-cutting  wand  will 
solve  the  problem.  The  idea  doesn't  survive 
non-partisan  scrutiny. 

Take  one  example  cited  by  a  conservative 
research  group,  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute: based  on  bills  already  passed,  and 
on  legislation  proposed  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, the  actual  spending  total,  in  fiscal 
1975.  two  years  from  now,  wlU  be  S301  bll- 
lion,  up  $51  billion  from  the  $260  billion  ex- 
penditure celling  Mr.  Nlzon  Is  trying  to 
squeese  out  of  Congress. 

That  doesnt  take  Into  account  Mr.  Nixon's 
promise  (State  of  the  Union  Message)  for  a 
federal  education  program,  or  any  other  new 
initiatives — Just  what's  already  been  cranked 
Into  the  spending  machine. 

It  covers  an  Increase  of  110  billion  for  de- 
fense; $19  bUllon  for  Income  security:  M  bil- 
lion for  health;  $0  billion  to  expand  existing 
education  programs;  and  S5.S  bllUon  for 
revenue  sharing. 

Says  tbe  AEI  report:  "Tbe  picture  that 
emerges  is  a  rather  grim  one  for  the  Nixon 
administration." 

To  meet  Its  self-imposed  test  of  maintain- 
ing a  "full  employment  balance,"  says  the 
reeearch  group,  would  require  "tax  increases 
of  some  $21  billion  in  (fiscal)  197B,  $13  bU- 
llon in  1976,  and  $6  billion  in  1977." 

This  analysis  matches  almost  exactly  the 
pro}ectlona  made  earlier  by  the  Brookings 
Institution.  But  the  administration  tends  to 
brush  Brookings  aside  as  a  haven  for  Demo- 
crats out  of  office. 

Facts  dont  have  a  political  bias.  The  ad- 
ministration's problem  Is  that  It  won't  face 
up  to  the  tax  issue  during  the  election.  In- 
stead, It  talks  of  a  water-tight  celUng  on 
ezpendltttres. 

Former  Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze 
of  Brookings — a  McOovem  adviser,  a  Demo- 
crat, and  an  economist  of  unimpeachable 
Integrity — pointed  out  the  other  day  the  Im- 
practical nature  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  $250 
bllUon  celling. 

If  Congress  were  to  limit  spending  to  $360 
bllUon  for  fiscal  1973,  Schultze  points  out,  It 
would  have  to  cut  $7  billion  to  $10  billion 
from  Mr.  Nixon's  January  proposals.  But  by 
the  time  a  celling  goes  in  effect,  five  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  would  have  elapsed,  requir- 
ing cuts  of  $13  to  $lfi  bUllon  at  an  annual 
rate. 

Where  woxild  they  come  from?  Certainly 
not  from  defense,  already  trimmed  $3il  bil- 
lion from  Secretary  Laird's  requests.  And  it 
la  not  possible,  for  legal  or  political  reasons, 
to  touch  Social  Security,  veterans  benefits, 
interest  on  the  debt,  public  aselstanoe,  un- 
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smployment  compensation,  or  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

That  leaves  KbrUcbman  &  Co.  about  $76 
billion  in  such  programs  as  grmnts-ln-ald  to 
the  states  for  education,  manpower  training, 
health,  pollution  control,  urban  mass  trsaslt 
and  similar  objectlvee.  Theee  would  have  to 
b«  slashed  about  20  per  cent  to  bring  tbe 
total  budget  wltb  a  $360  bllUon  oeUing.  It 
Just  is  not  a  realistic  concept.  Tbe  Adminis- 
tration ought  to  quit  pUylng  poUtics,  and 
buckle  down  to  the  Important  Job  of  deoldlng 
what  tax  program  will  put  Ita  fiscal  house  In 
order. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  our  President  has  projected  himself 
as  a  lone  flghter  in  the  struggle  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  Oovemment.  However, 
we,  Members  of  Congress,  are  equally 
concerned  with  the  upward  splrallng  cost 
of  Oovemment,  and  jusUflably  some- 
what resentful  of  the  President's  effort 
to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  us  while 
gathering  about  him  the  cloak  of  self- 
righteousness. 

In  this  connection  two  sets  of  statistics 
should  be  highlighted.  First,  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Nixon  has  to  date 
submitted  budget  requests  to  the  Con- 
gress totalling  $636  billion.  Congress  has 
responded  to  those  requests  by  appro- 
priating almost  $617  billion,  resulting  in 
a  net  reduction  of  more  than  $19  billion. 

If  the  Congress  had  appropriated  all 
that  President  Nixon  has  requested,  our 
national  debt  would  have  increased  by 
$95  billion.  It  should  be  duly  noted  that 
even  so,  this  administration  has  been 
responsible  for  adding  $76  billion  to  the 
national  debt — a  sum  larger  than  the 
combined  deficits  Incurred  under  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son. In  fact.  It  exceeds  the  total  Incurred 
from  the  administration  of  George 
Washington  through  to  the  mid-point  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  third  term. 

Second,  and  finally.  I  recall  vividly  the 
President's  admonition  during  his  cam- 
paign for  that  office  that  if  we  are  to  ex- 
pect the  households  of  America  to  oper- 
ate within  a  balanced  budget,  then  we  in 
Oovemment  must  also  adopt  frugal 
standards.  I  assume  the  President  had 
In  mind  that  we  should  set  a  prudent 
example  and  I  applaud  that  suggestion. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  objective 
should  have  particular  relevance  for  the 
President's  staff  and  his  household.  In 
view  of  his  admonition  and  his  present 
posture  as  the  foremost  exponent  of  Gov- 
ernment frugality,  I  wish  to  bring  the 
following  to  your  attention. 


Fiscal  1969 


Fiital  1973 
(rsquest) 


Aversfe  Averse* 

number  Amount  number  Amount 

of  em-  (thou-  of  am-  (ttiou- 

phqress      sand*)  pleyeas  sands) 


The  White  House 

220 

t3,229 

510 

19,767 

Executive  residence. . . 

84 

823 

85 

1,372 

Special  assistance  to 

the  President 

None  . 

as 

773 

Office  of  Intergovern- 

mental Relations 

(Vice  President).... 

None  . 

9 

222 

Domestic  Council 

(Erilchman) 

None  . 

73 

1,847 

National  Security 

Coundl 

38 

610 

8S 

2,762 

Tow 

342 

4,662 

BOO 

16,843 

Althoogb  I  recognlBe  that  I  may  be 
getting  iato  a  dilute  over  semantics,  I 
often  wonder  who  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  si)«nder.  In  the  average  Amwinan 
haoBithdki.  the  principal  wage  earner, 
usually  Uie  husband,  provides  his  wife 
with  bld.  allowance  or  budget  to  cover 
household  expenses.  When  things  get 
tltftit,  conoelTably  the  husband  can  cut 
that  allowanoe.  At  the  same  time,  the 
housewife  could  cut  spending.  She  is  not 
required  to  spend  currently  every  cent 
which  Is  provided. 

In  like  manner,  we  have  the  Congress 
giving  the  execnttve  branch  an  allowance. 
While  we  have  not  given  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive all  he  requested,  he  has  the  option 
also  of  not  spending  all  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated. Except  for  the  uncontrollable 
accoimts  such  as  interest  on  the  debt,  so- 
cial security  payments,  veterans'  benefits, 
and  a  few  others  the  President  can  exer- 
cise control  over  the  rate  of  spending. 
He  has  in  fact  Impounded  many  billions 
of  dollars.  An  estimated  $10  billion  are 
not  being  spent  as  appropriated.  The 
President  has  exercised  that  power. 

This  leads  to  but  one  conclusion  Ap- 
parently, what  he  wants  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  further  legitimize  the  practice 
of  Impoundment  and  delay  in  making  ap- 
propriated expenditures.  The  only  ra- 
tional explanation  for  the  President's  re- 
quest is,  therefore,  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  patent  poUtical  ploy  by  which  he 
hopes  to  sell  the  American  people  that 
Congress  is  the  great  spender  and  that 
he.  Nixon,  is  the  careful  and  frugal  budg- 
eter,  the  facts  notwithstanding. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  inflation 
which  has  ravaged  our  pocketbooks.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
Government  and  the  increased  cost  of 
maintaining  our  desired  high  quality  of 
life.  But  at  no  place  has  that  cost  in- 
creased more  than  at  the  White  House 
and  in  those  offices  of  Government  im- 
mediately and  most  directly  under  Presi- 
dential control. 

Expenditures  by  the  White  House  for 
the  above  items  have  increased  by  360 
percent.  The  number  of  personnel  in- 
creased 2.^4  percent.  All  expenditures  of 
the  Executive  Office  exclusive  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  have  in- 
creased from  $33  million  to  $185,  or  500 
percent,  "nxere  are  those  In  the  White 
House  who  will  tell  you  this  is  an  un- 
fair comparison — that  President  John- 
son detailed  people  from  other  agencies. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  that  practice  still 
goes  on  today  and  that  the  above  is  not  a 
full  measure  of  President  Nixon's  total 
Executive  Office  expenditures. 

It  is  a  travesty,  not  just  on  the  Con- 
gress when  the  President  now  seeks  to 
pin  the  label  of  spendthrift  on  this 
body — ^it  is  a  fraud  smd  a  disservice  to 
the  American  people  which  we  cannot 
abide.  When  he  seeks  to  usurp  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  and  increase  his  Ex- 
ecutive power  over  the  spending  of  Gov- 
ernment on  the  grounds  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and  he  comes  before  us  with 
such  a  shoddy  and  disgraceful  record,  I 
say  shame. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
141)  to  establish  tbe  Fossil  Butte  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1852)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
DEBT  LIMrr 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESUHNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  a.  line  e,  strike  out  "$260,000,000.- 
000."  and  Insert  "$a4S,OOOXX)OX>00." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  take  more  than  10  minutes. 

My  amendment  would  limit  Federal 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  $245 
billion  instead  of  the  $250  billion  cell- 
ing the  President  has  asked  for.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  reasons  why,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  celling  at  all.  It  should 
be  at  this  lower  $245  billion  level. 
ruu.  EMjaATMXirT  bauimce  suncrr 

It  was  with  great  fanfare  that  a  year 
or  so  ago,  the  Nixon  administration  an- 
noimced  that  they  were  going  to  follow 
the  concept  of  the  full  employment 
budget.  What  that  means  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration estimates  what  revenues 
would  be  received  if  there  were  full  em- 
ployment. Then,  they  should  spend  that 
much  and  no  more. 

This  concept  was  unleashed  with  mas- 
sive publicity.  The  President  and  his  ad- 
visers were  hailed  for  their  forward 
looking  ideas. 

It  was  a  remarkable  change.  One  sim- 
ple, clear  consequence  of  the  change  was 
that  at  last  there  was  an  upper  limit  on 
Federal  spending.  If  we  spend  more  than 
that — that  additional  spending  is  infla- 
tionary unless  taxes  are  raised. 

Now,  what  is  the  full  employment  bal- 
ance? Is  It  $250  billion?  No.  As  given  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  itself.  It  is  $245 
billion.  Not  $250  billion  or  $260  bUUon. 
It  is  a  cold,  precise  $245  billion. 

If  we  spend  $250  billion,  the  full  em- 
ployment budget  will  be  out  of  balance  by 
$5  billion.  There  will  be  a  $5  billion 
deficit;  by  any  definition  this  spells 
infiatlon. 

That  Is  reason  No.  1,  why  the  cell- 
ing should  be  at  $245  billion.  It  is  a  good 
reason.  It  follows  the  best,  most  logi- 
cal, most  Intelligent  economic  doctrine 
about  budgets  that  we  rely  on  today. 
All  it  would  do  would  be  to  ask  the  ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  the  full  em- 
ployment budget  concept  which  they  say 
Is  their  policy.  Some  economists  argue 
we  should  balance  the  budget,  period. 
Some  say  we  should  run  a  deficit  to 
stimulate  the  economy   to  achieve  full 
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emploTment.  But  to  argxie  the  deficit 
should  be  so  deep  that  it  win  not  even 
balance  at  full  employment  is  to  argue 
for  a  planned  premeditated  Ooverranent- 
fed  inflation. 

WHT  atr*  Moax  than  askko  rasT 

Let  me  give  a  second  rea»on  why  the 
celling  should  be  at  $245  billion.  At  the 
h«yinnii\g  of  the  year  the  Presidwit 
asked  for  $346  billion.  He  did  not  ask  for 
>250  billion. 

But  since  then,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  itself  has  recommended  more 
spending  and  the  administration  itself 
has  increased  outlays. 

The  bombing  in  Vietnam  will  cost  at 
least  another  $1.5  billion,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues it  will  cost  $2  bUllon  and  perhaps 
$3  billion  this  year.  H  the  military  wants 
to  bomb  the  Vietnamese  back  to  the  stone 
age,  why  should  they  not  at  least  have 
to  take  the  money  out  of  the  budget  they 
asked  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  year? 

Let  us  take  some  other  items.  After 
the  President  submitted  his  budget  of 
$246  billion,  he  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  sent  up  additional  requests  for 
money  to  Congrem.  They  asked  for  $17 
million  more  for  State- Justice-Com- 
merce. They  asked  for  $85  million  more 
for  HUD-Space-Veterans  In  the  regular 
bill,  and  $250  million  more  for  HUD  In 
the  supplemental.  They  upped  their 
requests  for  Interior  by  $7  million.  But 
the  big  one  was  Labor-HEW.  Between  the 
time  the  administration  submitted  the 
budget  In  January  said  the  time  the 
Senate  considered  the  Labor-HEW  bill, 
another  $1.44  billion  had  been  requested 
by  the  administration  for  Labor-HEW. 

When  Congress  raises  a  President's 
request,  we  are  damned  as  "big  spend- 
ers." But  when  the  Budget  raises  their 
own  orii^nal  requests — for  the  military, 
for  HBW,  for  HUD.  and  for  others, 
nothing  is  said. 

What  my  amendment  says  is  simply 
this.  We  should  set  the  celling  at  an 
amount  which  is  what  the  President 
orlginaUy  asked  for.  I  have  put  that  at 
$246  billion  which  Is  within  a  billion  of 
the  $246  billion  In  the  original  Nixon 
budget.  Thus.  $245  billion  would  carry 
out  the  original  budget  request  and 
would  also  meet  the  noninflationary  full 
employment  budget  concept. 

ctJT  BT  comsuEsa  or  ts  Hn.i.row 

There  is  a  third  reason  why  I  am  pro- 
posing a  $245  billion  ceiling.  Unknown  to 
most  Members  of  the  Congress  and  to 
most  of  the  press,  the  Congress  has  cut 
$5  billion  from  the  requests  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  appropriations  or  for  what  is 
called  new  obligatlonal  authority.  We 
have  done  that  this  year. 

Unknown  to  most  people,  we  do  that 
every  year.  Congress  has  done  it  for  26 
years. 

In  the  4  years  since  Mr.  Nixon  has  been 
responsible  for  budgets,  we  have  cut 
about  $20  billion  from  his  requests  for 
fimds. 

No  one  seems  to  know  that.  No  one  re- 
ports that.  At  the  same  time  we  cut  his 
requests  by  $5  billion  we  are  called  'wild 
spenders"  and  compared  with  drunken 
sailors  on  a  spending  spree. 

What  my  amendment  does,  in  addi- 
tion to  setting  the  budget  ceiling  essen- 


tially at  the  amount  the  President  first 
asked  for  this  year.  Is  to  reflect  the  $6 
billion  cut  Confress  has  made  in  the 
President's  appropriations  requests. 

I  would  reduce  the  celling  from  $280 
to  $245  billion  for  that  reason,  too. 

COKOWnS  AT  rACLT,  ALSO 

Having  criticized  the  Presidttit  and  the 
admmistration  for  spending  loo  much — 
and  he  tias  spent  too  much — and  having 
defended  Congress  for  cutting  $5  bil- 
lion from  the  President's  requests,  let  me 
nevertheless  say  that  Congress  Is  also  at 
fault.  Congress  must  bear  a  heavy  bur- 
den for  failing  to  do  its  job.  Congress  has 
given  away  far  too  much  power.  Congress 
hsu  voted  for  big  spending  which  should 
never  be  passed,  which  is  irresponsible, 
and  wasteful. 

Let  me  be  specific. 

We  have  Just  passed  an  $18  billion  so- 
cial security  bill  in  the  Senate.  At  least 
$6  billion  of  that  is  unf  imded.  And  the 
amoimt  we  fimded  is  to  be  raised  through 
an  increase  in  the  most  regressive  tax  we 
have:  namely,  the  soclsd  security  or  em- 
ployment tax  which  has  no  relationship 
to  ability  to  pay.  And  now  it  is  going  to 
accelerate  taxes  hardest  for  those  whose 
family  incomes  are  at  $10,000  to  $12,000 
a  year  who  are  having  a  tough  time  mak- 
ing ends  meet. 

Hie  Senate  was  irresponsible  in  not 
funding  the  $6  billion  and  in  the  way  it 
ftmded  the  remaining  $12  billion  of  the 
$18  billion  total. 

Congress  was  also  irresponsible  when 
it  passed  revenue  sharing.  We  raised  no 
new  revenue  to  share.  While  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  were  equally 
culpable,  we  did  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  responsible.  But  we  overwhelmingly 
voted  down  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
NcLsoN) ,  to  raise  some  of  the  money  to 
fund  the  over  $30  billion  revenue-sharing 
biU. 

'niere  is  at  least  one  other  way  Con- 
gress is  at  fault.  Most  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans Edike — vote  for  almost  any 
spending  increase.  Amendments  I  have 
put  forward  just  to  cut  the  fat  and  frills 
from  Federal  spending  are  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

We  spend  $60  million  so  that  soldiers 
do  not  have  to  do  their  own  KP.  The 
House  and  Senate  votes  for  that. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  $27  million  for 
a  new  garage  for  Senate  employees  where 
each  parking  space  will  cost  $15,000.  We 
are  going  to  park  $3,000  c&n  in  $15,000 
parking  spaces.  But  the  Senate  votes  for 
that  overwhelmingly. 

I  put  forward  an  simendment  to  knock 
out  $250  million  urban  renewal  funds 
which  the  testimony  showed  cannot  and 
win  not  be  spent  for  3  or  4  years  from 
now.  And  Senators  rise  to  support  that 
spending  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  a 
catch  in  their  throats  even  though  those 
fimds  are  not  needed  now,  cannot  be 
spent  now.  and  wiU  not  be  spent  for  a 
single  house  or  business  or  reconstruction 
for  years  to  come. 

NOT  GimfG  AWAT  OXTtt  POWHl 

Let  me  now  meet  one  of  the  main 
arguments  used  against  any  spending 
ceiling;  namely,  that  Congress  is  ceding 


to  the  Presidoit  an  imusual  grant  at 
congressional  authority. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  Is  one  of  the 
brightest  Members  of  this  body.  He  is  a 
wonderful  young  Soiator,  but  he  is 
plain  wrong  on  this  issue. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  thinks  Congress 
has  abandoned  its  responsibilities  in 
cotmtless  ways  and  that  we  have  ceded 
far  too  much  power  over  the  purse  to  the 
Elxecutive. 

But  I  do  not  agree  that  a  ceiling  on 
spending  Is  one  of  the  ways.  Here  is  why. 

Congress  controls  appropriations,  or 
new  obligatlonal  authority. 

The  President  controls  outlays  or 
spending.  We  do  not.  He  does.  He  decides 
how  much  win  be  spent,  the  pace  of 
spending,  and  what  the  outlays  will  be 
each  year  from  the  appropriations  we 
grant. 

There  is  no  absolute  connection  be- 
tween the  amoimt  Congress  appropri- 
ates and  the  amoimt  the  President 
spends.  In  the  case  of  military  procure- 
ment, for  example,  money  we  appropri- 
ate this  year  wiU  not  be  spent  until  1, 
2,  or  3  years  from  now. 

In  fact,  over  the  past  5  fiscal  years  we 
have  cut  $18.4  bUllon  from  President 
Johnson's  and  President  Nixon's  military 
budget  requests.  But  they  have  spent  $22 
billion  more  than  we  appropriated.  That 
is  the  fact  as  of  January  1.  1972. 

Let  me  repeat.  The  Congress  cexitrols 
appropriations.  But  the  President  con- 
trols outlays  or  spending.  Therefore,  a 
spoiding  celling  which  we  impose  on 
him,  far  from  ceding  congressional  au- 
thority to  the  President,  limits  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  to  spend.  Without  such  a 
ceiling,  he  can  spend  $250  biUion,  $260 
billion.  $270  billion,  or  in  fact,  he  could 
limit  his  spending  to  $245  bUlion  or  $240 
billion. 

He  has  that  authority.  With  a  note  to 
Mr.  Weinberger  or  even  a  verbal  state- 
ment to  him,  the  President  can  say  what 
the  outlays  or  what  the  spending  wiU  be. 

What  Congress  is  dodng  by  imposing  a 
celling.  Is  to  limit  the  power  the  Presi- 
dent otherwise  has. 

ITierefore.  I  believe  we  should  limit 
that  power  to  spend  at  an  amount  which 
is  almost  exactly  what  he  originally 
asked  for,  which  is  the  flgiure  that  would 
carry  out  the  full  emplojrment  budget 
concept,  and  which  refiects  the  $5  billion 
cut  Congress  has  made  in  his  approprla- 
tioas  requests. 

MOT  A  Kisni.T  Aicouirr 

A  ceiling  of  $245  biUion  is  not  a  mean, 
or  miserly  amount.  It  Is  a  fantastic 
amount  of  money. 

It  is  $14  billion  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent spent  last  year. 

It  is  $60  billion  more  than  the  $185 
billion  spent  under  the  last  Jctoison 
budget. 

And  it  is  being  imposed  at  a  time  when 
the  budget  deficit  for  each  of  the  last 
3  fiscal  years  is  more  than  $23  billion. 
Why  should  we  not  limit  spending  when 
the  budget  deficits  In  the  last  4  years 
have  totaled  over  $70  billion? 

Everyone  knows  there  is  waste  In  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Military  procure- 
ment is  a  scandal.  The  welfare  program 
is  a  mess.  According  to  the  study  of  the 
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jotat  Economic  Committee,  in  «xoe6s  of 
t09  billion  goes  out  in  subsidies  to  ewty 
njanner  of  Interest  group.  No  one  can  ar- 
gue that  all  of  this  is  spent  effloiently. 

The  (Hily  way  to  foroe  a  reexamination 
of  spending  Is  to  limit  the  funds. 

Fof  {ji  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  we 
gbould  limit  the  amount  the  President 
can  spend  in  fiscal  year  1»73  to  $245  bil- 
lioD.  That  figure  cazries  out  the  full  em- 
ployment budget  concept.  That  Is  close 
to  what  the  President  originally  asked 
for.  That  is  cert*lnly  enough  money  to 
run  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thought  about 
this  amendment  for  many  months.  I 
have  felt  strongly  that  the  $250  billion 
celling  is  too  high  since  it  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  past  few  weeks.  But  I  am 
realistic  enough  to  know,  having  taken 
a  beating,  as  It  were,  in  the  past  3  or 
4  days  on  the  amendments  I  have  of- 
fered, and  in  view  of  the  ctxitext  of  the 
debate  which  has  been  concentrated 
on  the  $250  billion,  that  my  amendment 
has  no  chance  whatsoever,  although  a 
number  of  wonderful  Senators,  Senators 
Aixiw,  Byrd,  suid  others  who  have 
spoken  to  me  have  indicated  that  they 
support  it,  and  they  feel  that  $260  bil- 
lion is  too  high.  But  that  is  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Senators,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
waste  the  time  ol  the  Senate. 

However,  it  is  important  to  make  this 
point  because  It  must  be  made.  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  will  not 
ask  for  a  vote  oa  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mow- 
TOYA) .  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
offered  his  amendment  and  made  his 
speech  on  it  because  I  think  he  has  made 
one  very  important  contribution  to  to- 
night's debate,  when  he  reminds  us  that 
Congress  controls  apj>ropriations  but  the 
President  controls  the  spending.  When 
we  put  (his  limit  on  the  President,  we 
are  not  giving  up  any  power  that  Con- 
gress has.  We  are  reducing  the  power  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  I  indicated  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxllah) 
that  if  he  wished  to  offer  the  amendment 
we  discussed,  I  would  be  prepared  to  take 
It  In  order  to  hurry  things  along,  if  the 
Senator  is  ready 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  odd  the  foUowlng 
new  tiue: 

TITLE  IV— JOINT  CXJMMITTKE  ON  THK 
BUDOKT 

See.  401.  (•>  Part  1  of  title  U  of  the  Leg- 
IsUktlve  Reocgantntilon  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "title" 
to  section  207  the  following:  "(other  than 
section  208) ";  and 

(2)  by  Inserttog  after  section  207  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"jonrr  cowmtttek  on   thk  uuuuar,    bcixui' 


MJl 


DATA 


"Sbc.  208.  (a)   There  is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  serrloe  committee,  to  be  known  a«  the 


Joint  CoounlttM  on  the  Budget  (hereafter 
lefwied  to  in  this  aeotlon  aa  the  'Joint  coon- 
mlttse*)  to  be  cooipoMd  of  foortMn  mam- 
ban  as  followt: 

"(1)  aeven  members  who  are  memben  of 
the  Oommlttae  on  Appropriations  of  the  Beu- 
ate.  four  from  the  majcvtty  pmrty  and  three 
from  the  minority  party,  to  be  chosen  by 
such  cosmnlttae;  and 

"(3)  aarea  memben  who  are  memben  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  ot  RepneentatlTea.  four  from  the  ma- 
}ortty  party  and  three  from  the  minority 

paity,  to  be  choaen  by  such  committee. 

Par  purpoeea  of  paragraph  6  of  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  service 
of  a  Senator  as  a  mambei  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  as  chalnnan  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. BhaU  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  continue  to  eerve 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  committee  after 
he  has  onaeert  to  be  a  member  of  the  appro- 
prtatlona  committee  from  wbloh  he  was 
rhnenn.  except  that  the  memben  cboeen  by 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Approprlatlona  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  been 
reeleoted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  continue  to  serve  as  memben  of  the 
Joint  committee  notwithstanding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Ck>ngres8.  A  vaoanoy  in  the  Joint 
oommittee  shaU  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
reoaalnlng  memben  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shaU  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
setootlon.  except  that  (1)  in  case  of  a  va- 
cancy during  an  adjournment  at  reoeas  of 
Congress  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  weeks, 
the  memben  of  the  Joint  conunittee  who 
an  memben  of  that  appropriations  commit- 
tee entitled  to  fUl  such  vacancy  may  desig- 
nate a  member  of  suob  oommittee  to  serve 
untU  hie  successor  is  chosen  by  such  com- 
mittee, and  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
after  the  explntiou  of  a  Congress  which 
would  be  fUled  from  the  Oommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  tlie  EEouse  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvee.  the  mem.bera  of  suoh  conunittee  who 
an  continuing  to  serve  aa  memben  of  the 
Jomt  committee,  may  designate  a  penon 
who,  immedlataly  prior  to  suoh  expintlon. 
was  a  member  of  such  oommittee  and  who 
U  reelected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  serve  until  his  successor  is  choaen 
by  such  committee. 

"(c)  The  joint  oommittee  shaU  elect  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  memben  at  the  first  ngular  meeting  of 
each  session,  except  that  during  even-num- 
bered yean  the  chairman  sbaU  be  selected 
from  among  the  niemben  who  an  memben 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  vice 
chairman  sbaU  t>e  saleoted  from  among  the 
meznben  who  are  memben  of  the  Senate, 
and  during  odd-numbered  yean  the  chair- 
man SbaU  be  selected  from  among  the  mem- 
ben who  are  memben  of  the  Senate  and 
the  vice  chairman  shaU  be  selected  frtmx 
among  the  memben  who  an  memben  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  Its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  It  deems  necessary,  except  that  no 
recommendation  or  report  shall  be  made  to 
a  standing  committee  of  either  House  of 
CongresB  unless  a  majority  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee assent. 

"(e)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

"(1)  (A)  to  Inform  Itself  of  all  matten  re- 
lating to  the  annual  budget  of  agencies,  in- 
cluding analytical,  investigative,  audit,  and 
other  reports  on  Federal  operations  pre- 
pared by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Offloe  pur- 
suant to  section  313  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921.  the  Oovemment  Oor- 
pontlon  Control  Act,  and  section  20fl  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  and  including  the 
intttation  or  continuation  of  Fedenl  pro- 
grams by  utilization  of  borrowing  authority, 
oontnet    obligatlonal    authority,    or    other 


means  whlefa  do  not  requln  direct  appro- 
priations for  the  Initiation  or  continuation 
of  suoh  programs:  (B)  to  provide  the  Oom- 
mtuee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  d 
Bepressntatlves  and  the  Oommittee  on  A^» 
proprlationa  ot  the  Senate  «-lth  such  in* 
forBiatla&  on  itenos  contained  in  suoh 
budget,  and  the  Justification  Bubmlttad  In 
support  thereof,  as  may  be  neoaasary  to  enable 
suoh  committees  to  give  adequate  oonsidera- 
tlon  thereto;  (C)  to  consider  the  President's 
meaasgea  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  the 
Economic  Report,  to  oonatdar  aU  informsA,^ 
tion  relating  to  esUxnated  revenues.  lnolud« 
Lng  revenue  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  to  consider  es- 
sential programs,  and  to  consider  changing 
eoonomie  conditions:  and  (DT  to  report  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  lu  find- 
ings with  re^MCt  to  bud^t  estimates  and 
revlslona  in  appropriations  required  to  hold 
expenditures  to  the  minimum  consistent 
vk'lth  the  requirements  of  Oovemment  op- 
erations and  national  security: 

"(3)  reoommexui  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing ooBomttfeees  of  tJie  House  of  Repiessnt- 
atlvss  and  the  SenaU  (A)  such  changes  m 
existing  laws  as  may  eSeet  greater  efflolenoy 
and  economy  in  government:  and  (B)  a  e«U- 
Ing  for  expenditures  and  n«t  lending  under 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  each  fisoal  year. 

"(3)  make  such  reports  and  reooomien- 
rtatirwi^  to  any  standing  cocnmlttec  of  either 
House  ai  Congress,  or  any  suboonuntttee 
thereof,  on  matten  within  the  Jurisdlctton  of 
suoh  standing  conmilttee  relsttng  to  devia- 
tions from  basic  legislative  authorlaation.  or 
to  appropriations  approved  by  Congzeas  whtoh 
are  not  oonsistent  with  such  basic  leglslativs 
authc»lsatlon.  or  to  cutbacks  in  prevlouaty 
authorlasd  programs  whldh  require  appmpcl- 
atlons,  as  may  be  deemed  naeesssry  or  sdvls- 
able  by  the  Joint  rommlttss.  or  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  any  standing  comsnlttee  of  ett&ee 
House  of  Oot^rem  or  by  any  suboommH>- 
t«e  tbtsreof:  and 

"(4)  report  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Bspreaentativas 
(Lnd  the  Seaaate  at  the  beginning  of  eadi 
regular  session  of  the  Ormgrees  the  total  es- 
timated oasts  of  aU  programs  and  projeeSs 
authorised  by  the  Congress  during  the  prw- 
ceding  year,  together  with  estimated  coats 
of  such  proframs  and  projects  during  Vba 
current  fiscal  year,  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
and  subsequent  fiscal  yean,  and  to  make 
such  interim  reports  as  may  be  dennsd 
advisable. 

"(f)(1)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  sub- 
commictes  thereof,  is  authorioed,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (A)  to  maks  expeodtturss.  (B)  to 
hold  hearings.  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  tteis 
or  place,  (D)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  doo- 
umenU,  (X)  with  the  prior  oonssnt  at  tbs 
agency  oonoeraed,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  servioes  of  personnel,  information, 
and  facilities  of  any  eut^  ageiusy,  (F)  to  pro- 
cure printing  and  binding,  (O)  to  proonrs 
the  temporary  servioes  <not  m  excess  of  ons 
year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  training  of  its  pro- 
fessional staS,  in  the  same  manner  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  may  prociire  such  serv- 
ioes and  provide  such  aaslstanoe  under  sub- 
sections (1)  and  (J),  respectively,  of  section 
202  of  the  Legislative  Reorgmnleatlon  Act  of 
1948.  and  (H)  to  take  depositions  and  otlxer 
testimony. 

"(2)  Sul^>«ias  Shan  be  laeued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall  be  served 
by  any  peraon  designated  by  them.  The  pro- 
vlrtons  of  sections  102  through  104  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (2  0.8.O.  lW-194)  shall 
apply  in  the  cass  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  tssttfy 
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wiun   axunmonad    under   autborlty   of   ttaU 
••ctlon. 

"(g)  Tb«  joint  oommltt««  ab*U  bmr»  a 
staff  director,  an  MaoeUtte  staff  cUraotor,  and 
mieb  othar  personnal,  a>  may  be  naeMaary  to 
oarry  out  tb«  dutiaa  of  tb«  joint  comxnlttaa. 
Tb«  staff  dlractor  shall  b«  appointed  by  and 
tM  raaponslble  to  tbe  members  of  the  party 
of  which  the  chairman  of  tbe  joint  oommlt- 
tee  U  a  member,  and  the  saaoetate  staff  dl- 
reetor  shall  be  appointed  by  and  be  reapon- 
slhle  to  tbe  members  of  the  opposition  party. 
No  person  shall  be  employed  by  the  joint 
oonunlttee  unless  the  members  appointing 
iilm  have  favorably  oonaldered  the  data  with 
respect  to  >}tm  submitted  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  mvestigatlon  after  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  bis  loyalty  and  sscurlty. 

"(h)  The  joint  committee  shall  make 
available  members  of  its  staff  to  assist  the 
staffs  of  t.be  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea  and  of  the 
Senate  and  the  several  auboonunlttees  there- 
of during  tbe  periods  when  appropriations 
bUls  are  pending. 

••(I)  Profeestonal  and  technical  personnel 
of  the  joint  oonunlttee.  upon  tbe  written  au- 
thority of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 
shaU  have  the  right  to  examine  the  Oacal 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  reports  of  any 
agency  within  or  without  the  Olstrlet  of 
Columbia,  and  data  related  to  proposed  ap- 
propriations moorporated  in  the  annual 
Budget  transmitted  by  the  Prealdent. 

"())  The  annual  budget  of  the  United 
States  ahaU  include  a  special  analysis  of  all 
active  long-term  construction  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects  authortaed  by 
the  Congress,  showing  for  each  tha  total  eetl- 
matad  oost.  and  the  actual  or  estimated  ex- 
penditures during  prior  fiscal  years,  the  cur- 
rant fiscal  year,  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and 
■Obaaqtient  fiscal  yean.  All  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams shall  be  mcludad  In  this  analjrsls.  In 
a  separate  grouping,  showing  vmder  the  head- 
ing 'Subaaquent  Ptscal  Years'  for  grants  of 
indefinite  duration  the  eaUmated  annual  oost 
for  a  ten-year  period.  Each  agency  carrying 
on  any  program  by  utilization  of  the  borrow- 
ing anthorlty  shall,  at  such  times  as  tbe 
joint  committee  shall  specify,  report  to  the 
joint  committee  upon  the  extent  of  its  bor- 
rowings under  such  program,  and  upon  Its 
operations  generally  under  such  program. 
Upon  request  of  tbe  joint  committee,  any 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  estimates  for  proposed  appro- 
priations on  an  annual  accrued  expenditure 
basis. 

"(k)  Qualified  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budget  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlona  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  be  as- 
signed to  attend  executive  sessions  of  the 
subcommittees  of  such  committees  and  to 
explain  the  content  and  basis  of  proposed 
approprlatlona. 

"(1)  "nie  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee,  make  such  in- 
vestigations and  reports  with  respect  to  any 
agency  as  will  enable  the  joint  committee 
to  give  adequate  oonslderatlon  to  Items 
relating  to  such  agency  which  are  contained 
In  the  Budget  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  tbe  Justifications  submitted  In  sup- 
port thereof.  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  (comptroller  Oeneral  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy technical  and  professional  personnel 
without  regard  to  those  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  tbe  oompetltlve  aarvlca.  and  to  fix  tbelr 
oompansatlon  without  regard  to  chapter  51 
and  subchapters  HI  and  VI  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Oan- 
aral  Scbadula  pay  rates  and   limitations. 

"(m)  Wben  uaad  In  this  section,  tbe  term 
agency'  means  any  executive  department, 
oommiaalon,  council.  Independent  establish- 


ment, QoTeminent  corporation,  board,  bu- 
reau, division,  service,  oflloe,  oflloer,  authority, 
administration,  or  other  estahllshment,  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
the  (Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 
tbe  Oeneral  Accounting  Oflloe,  and  any  and 
all  parts  of  tbe  govemnwnt  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  except  the  courts  thereof. 

"(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  joint 
oommlttee  shall  be  disbursed  from  tbe  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  vipon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman." 

(b)  Title  H  of  tbe  table  of  contents  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
low item  307  the  following  new  item: 

"308.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget; 
budget  data." 

8xc.  402.  Section  2S3  of  the  Legislattve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)(1)  Bach  Federal  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  carrying  out,  if  enacted,  tbe 
provisions  of  a  bill  or  joint  reaolutlon  of  a 
public  character  to  be  reported  out  by  a 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress  (other 
than  tbe  Appropriations  Committees  of  tbe 
two  Houses,  and  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration,  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  CJommlttee  on  Standards  of  Ofllclal  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives)  shall 
furnish  such  conunlttee  with  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  such,  bill  or  joint  resolution  In  tbe 
flacal  year  in  which  It  Is  to  be  reported  and 
!n  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year  (or  for  the  authorized  duration  of 
any  program  authorized  by  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution,  if  lees  than  five  years) .  except 
that.  In  tbe  case  of  measures  affecting  the 
revenues,  such  estimates  shall  require  only 
an  estimate  of  tbe  gain  or  loss  In  revenues 
for  a  one-year  period.  If  the  chairman 
of  tbe  oommlttee  determines  that  no  exist- 
ing agency  Is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
legislation,  the  estimate  shall  be  made  by 
tbe    Office    of    Management    and    Budget. 

"(3)  Estimates  received  from  a  Federal 
agency  under  this  subsection  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  any  such  committee  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  review, 
and  such  reviews,  when  practicable,  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  before  such  bill  or 
Joint  reeolution  Is  reported. 

"(3)  The  Joint  CJommlttee  on  the  Budget 
shall  maintain  compilations  of  all  such  es- 
timates, and  semiannually  shall  print  those 
oompllatlons  r  together  with  any  conm>ent  ot 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  for 
the  information  of  the  Osngress." 

Sac.  403.  (a)  Part  4  of  title  n  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  section : 

"JOINT   HXAXXKOS 

"Sxc.  244.  TTie  Joint  (Tommlttee  on  tbe 
Budget  Is  authorized  to  recommend  that 
Joint  hearings  be  held  by  the  O^mmlttees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  of  subcom- 
mittees thereof;  but  such  joint  hearings 
shall  not  affect  tbe  power  of  the  respective 
committees,  and  of  subcommittees  thereof. 
to  conduct  separate  additional  committee 
hearings,  and  shall  not  affect  tbe  Independ- 
ence of  oonunlttee  deliberations  and  deci- 
sion. The  chairman  of  each  such  joint  hcsff- 
Ing  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  (Committee 
on  Appropriations,  or  of  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee thereof,  of  the  House  in  which 
tbe  bill  Is  pending  at  tbe  time  of  the  hear- 
ing, and  tbe  vkse  chairman  shall  be  tbe 
chairman  of  tbe  Ck>m2nittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  other  House,  or  of  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  thereof." 

(b)  Title  n  of  tbe  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inanting  immedl- 


ately   below    item   343    tbe   foUowing   new 

item: 

"344.  Joint  hearings." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNQS),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Maoititsok),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastor* ) ,  ttie  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenwis), 
and  Senators  Moktota,  Ervin,  Bttcklkt! 
Allih,  Percy,  Hakt,  Biall.  Domikick! 
Javtts,  and  Pokg,  be  added  as  coeponsors. 
And  If  other  Senators  wish  to  be  listed 
as  (xnponsors,  they  can  be  listed  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imsoilmous-consent 
request? 
Mr.  McCLELLAl?.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Robert  Vastlne, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 

this  evening.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCTiKT.TiAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
major — and  constarrt? — problem  fa<ing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the 
maintenance  of  onr  fiscal  solvency  and 
integrity.  We  have  just  approved  a  $75 
billion  defense  bill  which  was  $5  billioQ 
below  the  budget  request.  But  even  so, 
It  was  the  largest  ^ngle  appropriations 
bill  ever  approved  by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  we  must  maintain  an 
adequate  system — a  strong  posture-— of 
defense  whatever  the  price.  Bat  we  also 
have  mushrooming  demands  for  spend- 
ing on  domestic  programs  and  services, 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  Tre  recently 
passed  a  new  $5  Wlllon  reremie  sharing 
program  with  the  States.  We  have  levied 
upon  our  people  a  heavy  burden  of  taxes 
that  has  grown  with  every  new  demand 
to  which  we  accede. 

The  time  has  clearly  ccane  when  we 
must  act  to  conserve  our  fiscal  resources 
just  as  we  have  moved  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  take  an  aggressive  and 
positive  approach  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  extravagance,  waste,  and  needless 
expenditures  of  public  funds. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  eon  Indeed  pleased 
and  gratified  to  note  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  included  in  title  ni 
of  HJl.  16810  a  provision  to  establish  a 
Joint  committee  to  recommend  procfr* 
dures  to  improve  congressional  control 
of  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals. 

This  proposal  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  one  which  I  first  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  19&0  and  repeatedly  spon- 
sored in  the  intervening  years.  I  sought 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
machinery  necessary  to  enable  it  to  meet 
its  constitutional  resporulbilitles  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  of  funds  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Composed  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Conunittee«, 
the  committee  was  to  have  assisted  tbt 
Congress  in  exercising  adequate  control 
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gfU  the  eosiendiiure  of  puUlc  fimds  tff 
HMflmcuave branch  of  tte aovenmant. 

Ibo  Joii»l  Committee  on  tta»  Budgat 
WW  dsslsned  to  remedy  serious  dafletan- 
des  in  coacretsiMfMl  amrofartoUons  pro- 
cedures by  proTtdliig  the  Coagreas  with 
tite  sane  tnw  and  caliber  of  detailed 
tflchn^r^  InfonDatlon  in  the  approcuia- 
ti9o  field,  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  in- 
tsrnal  Revenue  TaxatloD  provldeafor  tbe 
revenue  committees  of  Ooogress  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  now 
provides  for  the  executive  branch. 

I  first  Introduced  this  measure  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1950,  but  no  action  was  taken 
upon  it  in  the  Slst  Congress. 

In  1951,  at  the  start  of  the  93A  Con- 
gress. I  reintroduced  the  bill,  with  certain 
DBodlflcations.  On  April  8,  1952,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  8  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Seuse. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  63d 
Congress  with  57  cosponsors.  It  passed 
the  Senate  on  May  23.  1M3.  but  once 
again  the  House  took  no  action. 

In  the  84th  Congrees,  a  bill  was  passed 
UBanlmously  by  the  Senate  on  May  19, 
1955,  only  to  expire  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee oa  Rules. 

I  introduced  a  further  revised  bill  in 
tbe  85th  Congress  with  70  Senators  as 
cosponsors  which  was  passed  without  op- 
position on  April  4,  1957.  This,  too.  was 
in  effect,  blocked  by  the  House. 

In  the  87th  Congress  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced with  67  cosponsors,  passed  the 
Senate,  but  died  in  the  House. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  tbe  measure  was 
cospoDsored  by  more  than  three-quarters 
of  tbe  Senate — 77  Senators.  Once  again, 
the  Senate  approved  the  bill  only  to  have 
it  blcKsked  by  the  other  body. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
80th  Congress,  but  was  not  ai^rored  by 
tbe  House. 

Sixty-six  Memters  of  the  S«iate  spon- 
sored the  bill  in  the  90th  Congress.  It 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  15.  1967,  but 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  again 
failed  to  act. 

For  22  years,  the  same  fundamental 
problem  has  been  allowed  to  exist.  The 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  labor  under  a  tremendous  disad- 
vantage in  their  efforts  to  pass  ixpaa  re- 
quests from  the  executive  body  for  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

While  Congress  has  been  generous  in 
equipping  the  executive  agencies  with 
personnel  to  handle  their  affairs,  it  has 
neglected  to  provide  Itself  with  the  nec- 
essary machinery  to  carry  out  one  of  Its 
most  vital  functlcHxs  and  responsibili- 
ties— the  appropriation  of  f imds  for  the 
conduct  of  the  people's  business. 

Instead  of  equipping  itself  with  an  ade- 
quate number  of  experts  and  technicians 
to  examine  every  detail  of  the  appropria- 
tions  requests  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress  has  been  content 
to  limp  along  without  the  staff  assistance, 
&cal  data  and  hiformatlan  required  by 
its  work. 

The  staffs  of  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committees  are  hardwork- 
ing and  extremely  competent,  but  they 
cannot  possibly  perform  the  kind  of 
analysis  of  budget  requests  which  the 
Congress  needs  in  tile  tltne  available.  As 


a  nmlt,  members  of  the  Ajqaopriatlans 
OoBBnitteea  arc  forced  to  rely  largely 
upoa  the  teetlmeciy  of  the  repreeeaiafetres 
of  the  executlfe  branch  who  formidAte 
t]be  spending  programs  and  present  tSiem 
la  ft  light  moat  favorable  to  their  own 
▼iewi. 

This  appears  to  be  an  opporttme  time 
to  propose,  as  an  amandment  to  HJl. 
16010,  tha  niftjor  ppovistaas  of  my  bUl. 
Tttlt  m  of  HJL  16810  woidd  create  a 
temporary  Joint  committee  which  would 
be  required  to  make  a  tvOX  study  and  re- 
view of,  first,  the  procedures  which 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  congresaiaQai 
control  of  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
toUJs,  Indudlng  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  an  overall  view 
of  each  year's  budgetary  outlays,  fully 
coordinated  with  an  overall  view  of  an- 
ticipated revenues  for  that  year.  and. 
second,  the  operation  of  the  limitation  on 
expmdituree  and  net  laodlng  Imposed  by 
seetlon  201  of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
endtag  June  30,  1973.  set  at  $250  billion. 

The  Joint  committee  would  report  the 
result  of  Its  study  and  review  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  pro 
tempore  ol  the  Senate  not  later  than 
February  15,  1973,  and  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  the  93d  Congress. 

My  (unoidment  does  not  affect  title 
m.  It  would  add  a  new  title  IV  which 
would  establish  a  permanent  joint  com- 
mittee with  a  bipartisan  staff,  and  vest 
it  with  the  powers  normally  vested  in  the 
standing  committees  in  eaeh  House.  In 
addition,  my  amendment  would  give  the 
Joint  committee  various  other  functions 
and  duties  which  are  essential  if  the 
Congress  is  to  proptrlj  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  relative  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Govemment.  Oae 
of  its  most  important  functions  would  be 
to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  oom- 
mittees  of  the  Ccmgress  a  cefllng  for  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  under  the 
annual. budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  committee  would, 
first,  rertew  and  analyze,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  all  aspects  of  the  annual  budget  of 
the  United  States  and  the  agency  esti- 
mates and  Justifications  set  forth  there- 
in; second,  examtaie,  on  a  contlnuiixg 
basis,  all  analytical,  audit.  InTestlgative 
Mod  other  reports  on  Federal  operatiens 
prepared  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfBee  under  Its  various  statutory  man- 
dates, as  well  as  tiioee  prepared  t^  other 
agencies;  third,  review  and  analyae  the 
initiation  or  continuation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams by  utilization  ot  borrowing  au- 
thority, contract  or  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity, or  other  means  which  do  not  require 
direct  appropriations  for  the  Initiation 
or  continuation  of  such  programs: 
fourth,  provide  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  with  such 
Information  on  items  contained  in  the 
budget,  and  the  Justifications  submitted 
In  support  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  committees  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  thereto;  fifth,  re- 
view Emd  analyze  the  President's  mes- 
sages on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  the 
Eccmomic  Report,  as  well  as  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  estimated  revenues,  in- 
cluding revenue  estimates  of  the  Treas- 


ury Department  and  the  Joint  Conunlt- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  taxation;  and 
sixth,  rep9i4  to  tbe  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  looses  its  findings  rela- 
tive to  budget  estimates  and  revisions  in 
appropriations  required  to  hold  expendi- 
ttniBs  to  the  mlnlmnm  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  Govormtent  opera- 
tions and  natiCKial  seourtty. 

The  Joint  (xjmmlttee  would  also  be 
required  to.  first,  reooaamend  to  the  ap- 
propriate standing  committees  of  both 
Houses  Btieh  changes  In  existing  law  as 
may  effect  greater  efftdency  and  econ- 
omy In  Government;  second,  make  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  such 
standing  committees  on  matters  within 
their  juriadictioD.  relative  to  devlatlans 
by  the  eatecutive  branch  from  baalc  legis- 
lative authOTlnftlon.  or  to  appropriations 
approved  by  the  Congrees.  which  are  not 
consistent  with  such  basic  legislatiTe  au- 
thorizations, or  to  cutbacks  in  previously 
authorised  programs  which  require  ap- 
proprUitions;  and,  tMrd,  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
seeston  of  the  Congress  the  total  esti- 
mated costs  of  all  programs  and  projects 
authorized  by  the  Congress  during  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  estimated 
costs  of  such  programs  and  projects  dur- 
ing the  current,  subsequent,  and  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  if  the  program  extends 
for  more  than  1  year. 

I  believe  that  my  proposed  amendment 
would  equip  the  Congrees  and  its  com- 
mittees with  the  staff  and  machinery 
needed  to  ferret  out,  develop  and  present 
the  data  and  detailed  Information  which 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  arrive  at 
more  fully  Informed  dectalons  relative  to 
the  essential  fiscal  requtrements  of  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  22  years  Is  Indeed  a  long 
time  to  watt  to  see  an  idea  come  to  frui- 
tion. But  wlien  an  Idea  Is  as  important 
to  our  governmental  system  as  I  believe 
this  one  is.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
patience  and  persistcnoe.  and  I  hope  It 
will  now  come  into  f  mitioo. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCLEXIAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVZTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  ctf  the  committee  which  tbe 
Senator  from  Arkanaaa  chairs  so  gra- 
clouBly.  I  have  one  question  that  I  want 
to  ask.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this 
committee  Is  to  take  a  loiik  at  the  whole 
of  the  budget  problem  before  Congress, 
all  of  it  together  in  one  piece,  and  then 
make  m'<}mm^rd^***^f^  to  the  indlrld- 
ually  affected  coramiiteeB  as  to  what  it 
thinks  they  ought  to  do  In  respect  of  the 
total  budget  overview. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Insofar  as  It  affects 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  Government.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  urge  my  ooUeagties 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  it. 

The  PRESIMNO  OFFICER.  The  crues- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  No.  1749  at  the  desk  and 
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uk  that  It  be  r«por§ed.  It  to  a  modified 

amaadment. 

The  PRESIDnfO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

win  report  the  aznezHteent. 
The  leglfllatlTt  clerk  read  as  follo^re: 
At  tba  uMl  at  th«  blU  Inaart  tb«  foIlowUif : 


TTn<>  IV — AMMUAL  CKIUIf 06  Olf 

DTTURBB  AXD  WKW  OBLIOATIOKAL  AtT- 
TBOBTTT 

SK.  401  (a)  Atttf  tbm  rotMiiUilon  o<  tb« 
Bodgst  of  tb»  Unttad  Stataa  OoTernmazU  aad 
apoD  mwiininanrntlnn  of  tb«  Prwld«nt  for 
MCb  aae*l  7««r  (b*glnnlag  wtth  the  flaoal 
ending   Jua*  SO,    1«74).   tha   ConflreM 


■h*U.  by  law.  pnacrlb*  a  limit  on — 

(1)  th9  total  kinoaxit  of  ezp«ndltarea  and 
IMC  Mndtnc  to  be  made  by  tha  ITtUtad  States 

Ome eiit  dnrlB*  lacb  ttaeal  yaa*.  and 

(3)  tba  total  amount  of  oaw  abU«atlanal 
■ntbortty  and  loan  authority  to  b«  made 
available  for  exicb  decal  year. 
PfPTtdT^  tbat  DO  change  In  a  limitation  once 
actabUahed  for  the  QacAl  year  by  the  prorl- 
glona  of  tbla  rubaectJon  ahaU  be  made  except 
by  an  afflrmattve  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
membenblp  of  the  Bouee  of  Bepareeentatlvee 
and  the  Senate  preeent  and  vodng. 

(b)  (1)  StotwlthatMidlng  the  provletona  of 
any  other  law.  the  Pteetdent  Shall  In  aeeocd- 
ance  with  pwagyapb  (2).  reeerve  from  «- 
pendlture  and  net  lending  during  each  flacal 
year,  from  approprtatloaa  or  other  obllga- 
tional  authority  otherwlie  made  avaUabte. 
fuch  amounta  as  may  be  neceaeary  to  keep 
expenditures  and  net  lending  during  the  fls- 
eal  year  within  the  Umlt  on  the  total  amount 
preeerlbed   for  tha   flacal   year  pursuant  to 

(3)  In  oairytng  out  the  provisions  at  paza- 
yaph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Pre^dent 
«>«^ii  reaerve  amoiints  proportionately  ftom 
■pproprlaSlons  or  other  obllgatlona:  author- 
tty  avaflaMe  for  such  flacal  year  for  all  pro- 
grams and  aetlTttlas  of  the  CM»vemment  (ex- 
cept for  «np*m«M.iu»n  and  net  lending — for 
mtetest;  ftar  lalians'  beneflta  and  servlcee; 
for  payments  tnm  aoclai  insurance  trust 
f«nda:  medkoald;  pubUe  assists nne  mainte- 
nance gzanta;  social  serrloe  gnuits  under 
TlUe  rV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
ftniended:  food  stamps;  military  retirement 
pay:  and  Judicial  salaries) 

(e)(l>  Hotwtttatandlng  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  PresidaBt  ahaU.  to  accord- 
ance with  paragzaph  (2) .  resarve  from  the 
new  obtlgatlonal  and  loan  authortCy  fer  each 
fiscal  year  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  new  ebltgatlonal  authority 
and  loan  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  wtthln 
the  limit  (HI  the  total  amount  preeerlbed 
for  the  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
ii) .  The  amounts  so  reeerved  are  hereby 
reactaded  as  to  tba  eloae  of  sneh  fiscal  year 
Withm  90  daya  after  the  eloee  of  s\>ch  flacal 
y«ar,  the  PiesMent  sbaU  make  a  report  to  the 
OoBgreas  identifying  the  amounts  reserved 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(3^  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (I)  for  any  fiscal  year  the  President 
Shan  leetino  amounts  proportionatelv  from 
new  oUtgatloBal  aotbortty  and  loan  author- 
ity made  available  for  such  fiscal  year  for  all 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Oovemment 
( except  for  expendltTirea  and  net  lending  for 
Interest;  for  veterans'  benefits  and  services: 
for  payments  from  social  Insurance  trust 
funds;  medicaid:  public  assistance  mainte- 
nance grants;  social  servlcee  grants  under 
Title  IV  or  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended:  food  stamps:  military  letiiement 
pay.  and  Judicial  aalarlas) . 

^^)  m  the  admHUBtratlon  of  any  pro- 
gram aa  to  which — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  expenditures  or  obliga- 
tions for  any  fiscal  year  Is  limited  p\irsuant 
to  subsection  (b)  or  (c) .  and 

(3)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  ottier  distribution  of  funds  among  re- 
cipients is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 


pH>^*i>«t  at  a  formuU  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
dletributlotx  for  such  flacal  year,  the  amount 
available  for  expenditure  or  obligation  (as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  or  (O)  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  In  the  application  (tf  the 
formula. 

Sac.  402.  (a)  Mxcept  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  It  shaU  not  be  In  order,  In  either 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  or  the  Senate, 
to  oonslder  any  bill  or  joint  resolution  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
a  law  prescribing,  pursuant  to  section  401, 
a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  expendlturea 
and  net  lending  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  during  such  fiscal  year 
and  a  limit  on  the  toCal  amount  of  new 
obllgatlonal  and  loan  authority  to  be  made 
available  for  such  flacal  year. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaH  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  appropriation  requested  by 
the  Prealdent  If.  to  submitting  the  request 
for  such  appropriation,  the  P*r»sldent  oertl- 
flea  that  an  emergency  requires  the  proB^t 
enaotment  of  legislation  malflng  such  ap- 
jjuoprlaUon. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  holding  of  hearings  or  other 
oooslderatlon  by  any  committee  of  the  House 
of  RepreeentaUvee  or  the  Senate,  or  any 
joint  committee  oif  the  two  Houses,  with  re- 
spect to  propoeed  expendlttires  and  proposed 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  loan  author- 
ity set  forth  in  the  Buciget  of  the  United 
States  Ckrvemment  submitted  by  the  Preal- 
dent for  any  fiscal  year. 

(d)  This  section  Is  enacted  by  the  Con- 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pom- 
en  of  the  Senate  and  the  Etouae  at  Repre- 
aentatlvea,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shaU  be  consldared  as  part  of  the  rulea  of 
each  House,  respectively,  or  of  tbat  HOuae 
to  which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  roles  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(3)  wtth  full  recognition  of  the  eonstltu- 
tlooal  n«^t  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  proced\ire 
In.  such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  Rouse. 

Mr.  BELIjMON.  Mr.  President,  copies 
of  this  amendment  are  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator.  Howevw,  we  have  a 
slightly  modified  version  that  the  clerk 
has  just  reported.  This  is  a  follow-on  to 
the  amendment  that  the  Senate  adopted, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr  JoaoAir).  It  puts  into  effect 
the  process  in  the  Jordan  amendment,  es- 
tablished for  the  current  flBcal  year  into 
operation  on  a  current  basis. 

The  amendment  is  intended  to  assist 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  our 
joint  efforts  to  hold  Federal  spending 
In  line  with  Federal  income. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  with 
our  Federal  income  in  case  we  have  not 
kept  track  if  it. 

Federal  tax  coUections  amounted  to 
$5.1  billion  in  1942.  and  $36.4  billion  In 
1950.  In  1960,  the  Goremment  collected 
$77.7  billion.  In  1970,  our  receipts  had 
gone  up  to  $193.7  billion.  This  shows 
that  we  have  not  lacked  for  Income.  This 
year,  fiscal  year  1973.  our  Federal  re- 
ceipts will  total  approximately  $223  bil- 
lion. 

But  If  we  look  at  what  we  have  done 
and  have  spent  in  those  same  years,  we 


find  that  In  1940  we  spent  |9  billion.  Ih 
1950,  we  spent  $39.5  billion.  Ih  I960,  we 
spent  $75.5  billion.  In  1970,  we  spent 
$196.5  billion.  In  1973,  we  will  spend  ap- 
proximately $265  billion.  At  least  we  have 
appropriated  about  $265  billion. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  increase  In  collec- 
tions every  year,  including  a  3-fold  In- 
crease in  the  last  13  years,  we  have  stUl 
experienced  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  since  1940  in  the  amount  of  $433.3 
billion.  The  devastating  effect  of  this 
burden  on  persons  with  fixed  income,  and 
the  value  of  savings  and  insurance,  and 
on  the  stability  of  the  dollar  is  well 
known. 

We  are  beginning  now  to  see  that  this 
huge  debt  is  also  hampering  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  cope  with 
current  problems. 

The  Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  this 
year  amounts  to  $23.1  billion.  Think  how 
much  could  be  tu:compll^ed  if  this  sum 
were  available  for  education,  health, 
housing,  or  other  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
concept  of  a  limitation  on  Federal  spend- 
ing provided  It  is  agreed  upon  in  a  timely 
and  orderly  manner.  And  this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  and  this  is  the 
difference  between  my  proposed  and 
others. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  management  of 
our  economy  has  not  been  effective.  We 
have  observed  it  in  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing, in  higher  prices  for  food,  clothing, 
housing,  transportation,  and  other  es- 
sentials. 

This  type  of  fiscal  fiasco  has  drawn 
Justifiable  criticism,  both  on  the  domes- 
tic front  and  amcnig  our  partners  in 
world  trade,  who  complain  because  we 
have  passed  on  our  inflation  to  then 
through  massive  outflows  of  inflated  dol- 
Itu^  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  addition,  the  Inflationary  trend  In 
the  united  States  has  imdermined  the 
export  efforts  of  American  industry,  and 
it  has  led  to  a  massive  growth  in  Im- 
ports with  a  corresponding  loss  of  Jobs 
for  American  workers.  These  two  factors 
have  combined  to  wipe  out  the  substan- 
tial trade  surplus  of  the  mid-1960's,  caus- 
ing other  nations  to  lose  confldence  in 
the  full  convertibility  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 
Our  fiscal  madness,  unless  cured,  could 
shortly  mean  the  disruption  of  all  the 
substantial  progress  which  has  now  be- 
come evident  on  many  fronts  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
fiscal  policies  that  this  country  has  been 
following  need  serious  examination  and 
re-evaluation.  Clearly  some  more  defini- 
tive actions  must  be  taken  as  an  ongoing 
effort  to  protect  our  standard  of  living 
and  to  maintain  our  leadership  position 
In  world  affairs. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  no  govern- 
ment can  for  long  continue  to  spend 
wildly  beyond  its  income  if  it  is  to  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  Its  own  cltlzau 
and  other  peoples. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  time  tor  Congress  to 
act  to  rectify  this  dangerous  situation 
which  has  been  caused  by  continually 
spending  in  excess  of  our  income. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  many 
here  tonight  Oiat  Cmgress  should  exer- 
cise primary  control  of  fiscal  affairs  and 
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In  so  doing  act  as  a  watchdog  over  the 
iMeral  budget.  This  amendment  pre- 
serves the  historic  role  of  Congraw  In  the 
appropriatlve  process  and  at  the  same 
time  provldea  new  tooia  to  help  the  proe- 
ess  function  better. 

Mr.  PrealdeDt,  briefly  here  is  how  the 
amendment  would  work. 

At  the  time  the  President  submltB  his 
budget  at  the  beginning  of  Congroas,  he 
would  recommend  a  limit  on  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year.  The  Coogreaa  would 
ttien  proceed  to  estabUah  a  spending 
ceiling. 

If  appiropriattons  made  during  the  fis- 
cal year  exceed  the  spoidlng  celling,  my 
amendmoit  would  require  the  Prealdent 
to  proporUonately  reduce  spending  on  all 
controllable  items. 

If  Congress  appropriates  in  exceas  of 
the  spending  limitations,  the  limit  could 
be  raised,  but  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  Houses.  This  would  go  far  in 
establishing  fiscal  responsibility  without 
surrendering  to  the  President  the  his- 
torical role  and  the  power  that  Congress 
has  exercised  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

Enactment  of  a  ceiling  on  expenditures 
under  appropriations  before  the  aiM>ro- 
prlations  process  begins  would  require 
Congress  to  continually  monitor  the  level 
of  appropriations  to  hold  the  total  at  or 
below  the  ceUing  and  hopefully  within 
anticipated  revenues. 

Such  constant  attention  to  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  condlticm.  is  an  important 
step  toward  greater  fiscal  responsibility. 
Already  most  States  and  municipalities 
follow  some  such  practices,  as  do  success- 
ful business  enterprises,  and  millions  of 
American  families  as  they  plan  the 
household  budget. 

We  have  already  appropriated  the 
money,  and  now  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  yetu-.  Had  we  had  a  ceiling  all  along 
we  could  have  done  a  better  Job  holding 
expenditures  below  the  level  set. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  for- 
ever continue  its  current  profligate  fi- 
nancial course  without  risking  economic 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  under  existing  prac- 
tices and  even  imder  the  proposal  which 
would  allow  the  President  to  selectively 
make  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  Federal 
spending,  the  Congress  has  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  We  can  say  "yes"  to 
every  group  that  comes  to  us  with  a  re- 
quest for  more  money,  but  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  withhold  and  not  spend  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated.  Then  we 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  adminis- 
tration when  citizens  demand  to  know 
why  the  full  amount  appropriated  has 
not  been  released  for  spending.  Frankly, 
this  system  seems  not  only  unfair,  but 
downright  hypocritical  and  callous.  It 
must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

By  requiring  a  proportionate  "across 
the  board"  reduction  of  all  controllable 
budget  items  when  the  spending  limita- 
tion is  exceeded,  we  would  reverse  the 
trend  to  delegate  m(H«  and  more  author- 
ity to  the  President.  It  is  time  that  Con- 
gress asserted  and  fully  exercised  its 
respcmsibilitles  in  fiscal  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  forma:  governor 
of  a  State  which  once  faced  financial 
chaos  but  which  now  operates  on  a  bal- 


anced budget,  I  know  that  Qovemmttit 
can  operate  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
manner.  I  Imow,  also,  that  Govemmsnt 
officials  need  certain  tools  and  restraints 
to  help  them  reslBt  the  constant  pres- 
sures to  spend  more  and  more  and  tax 
less  and  less. 

This  fftiumfimanfc  if  ad(H>t«d,  would  be 
a  major  improvemimt  in  the  process  of 
appropriation  and  flacal  management 

Mr.  STKIfNIB.  Mf.  Prsstdent.  I  insist 
that  the  Senator  have  a  chance  to  speak. 
It  tB  impneeihie  for  him  to  be  heard  under 
such  conditions. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER  WUI  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats.  The  S«iate 
will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MAM8FIZLD.  BCT.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  tfaat  there  be  a  Um- 
Itatlcm  of  IS  minutes  on  the  pending 
amenrtmiwit,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
j^rpAtidm^nti 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  iH.  President,  I  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
terest in  this  whole  subject  matter 
wrings  from  the  fact  that  as  a  former 
Qovemor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  I 
lived  with  a  requirement  in  our  State 
constitution  for  a  balanced  budget.  Our 
State  was  required  year  after  year  to 
spend  not  more  than  it  raised  in  taxes. 
I  know  a  govemmrait  can  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible if  it  knows  what  it  is  doing 
from  day  to  day.  I  do  not  see  how  Con- 
gress can  ever  achieve  fiscal  resixinsl- 
billty  unless  we  have  a  target  when  we 
first  go  into  session.  The  purixiee  of  the 
amendment  is  to  set  up  a  target,  to  set 
up  a  process  whereby  we  will  continually 
monitor  our  appropriation  process  and 
Members  will  know  when  we  go  beyond 
the  limit  we  set  and  so  we  will  have  a 
process  for  adjustment  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

This  is  t^e  same  provision  we  adopted 
in  the  Jordan  amendment,  but  it  puts 
the  process  Into  operation  on  a  con- 
tinual basis.  The  amendment,  which  is 
printed  amendment  No.  1748,  has  been 
amended  to  include  the  language  for  ex- 
emption in  the  Jordan  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  accepted  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  a  very  ingenious  and  interesting 
proposal.  It  has  not  bad  any  study.  It 
represents  an  extension  of  the  proposal 
which  the  Senate  feels  is  an  Invasion  of 
its  rights,  with  no  opportunity  in  years 
ahead  to  change  the  pattern.  If  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  it  wipes  out  the 
McClellan  amendment  and  an  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  later  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  anything  to 
study.  This  amendment  writes  a  pattern 


into  law  which  the  committee  has  not 
seen  and  which  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate ^a*  seen. 

It  may  be  the  wisest  solution.  Tfie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  suggest  that  tbt 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  lefer  this 
amendment  to  the  committee,  which 
would  be  set  UD  if  the  amendment  by 
either  or  both  Senators  passes,  and  let 
them  study  it,  rather  than  bnpoebig  It  on 
the  President  and  on  tbe  Congress  now 
and  completely  eliminate  any  further 
opportunity  for  study  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  do  so  but  I  first  wish  to  make 
one  brief  comment.  lUs  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way  stop  the  study. 
This  amendment  would  simply  require 
the  President  when  he  submits  his  budget 
to  submit  a  ceiling  on  expenditures 
and  If  after  a  study  Is  completed  a  better 
way  is  arrived  at  Congress  can  change 
the  law.  But  without  this  amendment  we 
will  be  back  in  the  same  shape  next  vear 
that  we  are  in  tonight.  By  adopting  the 
amendment  at  this  time  we  will  give  the 
Presldmt  guidance  so  that  when  he  sub- 
mits his  budget  he  will  submit  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  ceiling  on  expenditxires. 
which  we  did  not  have  this  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
true  that  perhaps  the  study  can  go  on, 
but  there  is  nothing  left  to  study.  The 
pattern  has  been  set  and  the  study  com- 
mittee, instead  of  having  the  whc^e  ques- 
tion before  it,  is  forced  to  consider  how 
to  get  rid  of  this  problem.  I  hope  the  pro- 
posal is  rejected. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLx) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <  Mr. 
Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  KxHNXDY) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxrn),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Loifo) ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mclnmii), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mrr- 
CALr),  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MtrsKn),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rawdolph)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  SPARKMAift.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr  AKDBRSoif),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlakb  » . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Ed- 
wards), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Oakbrell).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McObx)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rawdolph),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gaxbrkll)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIm- 
TTRi)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott',  the 
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Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Bakxb), 
iie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Oohtis)  , 
:he  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nxLo),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
BTArroKD),  and  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
is  (Mr.  Town)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Elentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
SIunot)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
rrom  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuktis).  the  Sena- 
»r  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  the  Senator 
rrom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuucoitd) 
ind  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
rowxa)  wotUd  each  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
flirlzona  (Mr.  Ooldwatm),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ovmn),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkassoit).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi),  the 
3enator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tati)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuk- 
tfOND)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  9, 
:iays  62,  as  follows: 

[No.  S&8  L«g.l 
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Ulott  Orlflln  Muskle 

Kadtraon  Harris  Pcaxaon 

3akcr  Hatfield  Randc4pli 

31ble  Ksmiedy  Sazb« 

Took  Long  Sp«rkxnas 

yaiUM  McOm  Stafford 

■:»at1an<1  McOovem  Taft 

fSdwards  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

3ambr«il  Metcalf  Tower 

Soldwater  Muodt 

So  Mr.  BxLLUON's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

I  Mr.  BEALLu  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  ask 
pnanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcORD  a  statement  on  tha  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
bjection  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATUfXKT    BT    SkNATOK    TOWBI 

I  am  tn  full  support  of  the  House  bill  to 

ut  a  firm  limit  on  federal  spending  this 

year.  The  federal   government  simply 

penda  too  much  money.  It  spends  not  only 

1  the  tax  revenue  that  it  can  gouge  out  of 

he  taxpayers  of  this  country,  but  It  also 

spends  money  that  tt  doea  not  have,  and  the 

govemmeat    oonaequently    keeps     building 

deficit   upon   deficit. 

Much  Is  made  of  the  supposed  role  of 
defense  expenditures  In  this  deficit  spend- 
ing habit.  But  the  defense  expenditures  hav« 
been  kept  rather  steadily  around  the  180  bil- 
lion mark  for  some  years  now,  and  thetr 
share  of  the  total  federal  budget  has  de- 


ollnsd  from  44%  In  the  last  year  of  the  John- 
son Administration  to  32%  tn  the  present 
year.  Those  who  have  seoi  the  declining 
state  of  the  physical  plants  of  our  military 
installations  and  who  are  concerned  about 
Inadequate  research  and  other  defense  funds 
know  that  the  defense  end  of  the  budget  is 
doing  Its  share  of  the  sacrlflclng  to  keep 
federal  expendl tares  down. 

The  sector  that  Is  not  making  that  sau'lflee 
Is  the  social  programs  sector  of  the  biidgei. 
■very  Committee  and  nearly  every  Member 
at  Congress  has  pet  programs  In  the  dotnestlc 
area,  which  he  supports  for  either  philosophi- 
cal reasons  or  for  the  reason  that  they  will 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  his  constituency. 
When  the  cost  of  all  these  programs  are  to- 
taled up,  they  go  far  beyond  the  limits  which 
the  taxpayers  want  the  federal  government 
to  go.  Consequently  an  overall  spending  limit 
will  have  to  be  established  If  there  La  going 
to  be  meaningful  control  of  federal  spending. 
The  control  of  the  separate  elements  of  the 
federal  spending  process  Is  too  limited  under 
the  present  authorization  and  appropriation 
procedure. 

This  wUl  mean  that  some  programs  will 
have  to  be  cut  back  In  relation  to  the  money 
made  available  to  them  by  Congress,  and  the 
areas  of  the  economy  or  society  that  derive 
special  benefit  from  them  will  no  doubt  be 
screaming  at  Congress  for  enacting  the  spend- 
ing oelUng.  But  we  have  to  consider  the  whole 
country,  and  particularly  the  overburdened 
taxpayer  in  America.  He  cannot  afford  the  bUl 
for  the  federal  government  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  The  fact  that  Cong^rese  has  been 
pushing  In  that  direction  for  four  decades 
has  also  left  State  and  local  governments, 
wtilch  provide  the  most  essential  domestic 
services  of  government,  stripped  of  tax  re- 
sources and  consequently  of  the  ability  to  pay 
for  adequate  police  and  fire  protection,  waste 
treatment  systems,  recreation  areas,  and  the 
like.  This  has  necessitated  the  paradox  In- 
volved In  revenue  sharing,  with  the  federal 
government  having  to  bring  back  to  its 
sources  some  of  the  funds  it  has  greedily 
taken  away  from  those  same  sources. 

The  taxpayer  wants  less  money  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  federal  government,  and 
more  of  his  pay  check  or  pension  check  left 
for  bis  own  use  and  for  the  adequate  provi- 
sion of  vital  state  and  local  government  serv- 
ices. The  spending  celling  will  be  a  major  step 
In  this  direction,  and  I  am  moet  emphatically 
going  to  support  this  and  future  attempts  to 
get  federal  spending  under  control,  as  I  have 
tn  the  past.  It  Is  past  time  for  Congress  to 
realize  that  It  cannot  buy  everything  for  the 
American  people,  and  to  realize  that  the 
American  people  can  provide  moet  things  for 
themselves,  if  only  they  are  not  overwhelmed 
by  the  excessive  taxation  and  Inflation  caused 
by  big  federal  spending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  on  one  amendment  there  be 
a  limitation  of  40  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  coatrolied  and  on  the 
other  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  e<}ually  divided 
and  controlled. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  resciiKled. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  request  just  made,  I  sA 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ^Mr.  H(H.Lnfos)  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  20  mlnutee,  with  10 
minutes  to  a  side,  equally  divided  and 
controlled.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmsmlmous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limit  of  one-half  ho\ir  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  MAOirosow)  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  did  the  Sen- 
ator say?  Was  it  <me-haLf  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  There  are  about  17 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wUl  withdraw  the 
request.  I  thought  it  met  with  the  Sena- 
tor's approval. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  should  not  take 
us  over  a  half  hour.  I  hope  I  will  not 
take  more  than  5  minutes.  I  do  not 
object.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  5  minutes  on  the  Roth  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispmse  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendmoit  is  as  follows: 

m  tlUe  m.  aectlon  301 : 

Beginning  on  line  6,  strike  otit  all  throng 
line  23,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established 
a  joint  committee  compoeed  of  thirty-two 
monbers  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  seven  members  from  the  C(»nmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hotiae  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoiiae; 

(2)  seven  members  from  the  C<xnmlttee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hovise; 

(3)  two  additional  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  from  the  Majority 
Party,  and  one  from  the  Mlncvlty  Party,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House; 

(4)  seven  members  of  the  C<xnmlttee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate: 

(5)  seven  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
and 

(6)  two  additional  Members  of  the  Senate, 
one  from  the  Majority  Party,  and  one  from 
the  Minority  Party,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  that  involves 
the  joint  committee  to  review  cHperations 
of  the  budget  ceiling.  I  am  proposing  that 
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the  amendment  of  this  body  be  increaaed 
from  30  to  32  members. 

The  present  language  provides  that 
tbere  will  be  one  additional  Member  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlvea  appointed 
\if  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae,  and  what 
I  am  prc^iwslng  la  that  there  be  two  addi- 
tional Monbers  from  the  House  of  'Re^ 
resentatlves,  one  from  the  majority  party 
and  one  from  the  minority  party,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  make  the  same  change  as  to  the  Ben- 
ate:  Instead  of  one  addltlooal  Member 
of  the  Senate,  there  would  be  two.  one 
from  the  majority  party  and  one  from 
the  minority  party,  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  in  this  kind  of  study.  It  makes 
good  sense  to  have  equal  representation. 
because  the  committee  can  only  make 
recommendations  to  Congress,  and  I  feel 
that  there  has  been  considerable  tradi- 
tion and  precedent  in  the  past  for  this 
approach. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  pre- 
sumably might  give  two  more  votes  on 
the  committee  to  the  minority,  but  the 
majority  would  still  be  maintained.  It 
would  not  upeet  that  pattern.  I  assume 
my  friends  of  the  majority  will  join  me 
in  the  decision  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PAC^KWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  strike  title  n. 

Mr.  MANBFIEU).  Is  this  the  one  with 
the  time  limitation? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Ten  minutes.  Mr. 
President,  without  losing  any  of  my  time, 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  on 
my  side  on  this  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  is  handling  the  time  for  the 
opposititHi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  take  it,  and 
give  it  to  anybody  who  wants  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  There  is  no  opposition. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  (3ood;  I  am  de- 
lighted. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says 
there  is  no  opposition. 

This  amendment  strikes  the  entire  ex- 
penditure ceiling,  title  n  of  the  bin.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  need  for  extended 
debate.  The  bill  in  its  original  form  would 
have  been  an  extraordinary  delegation 
to  the  President.  And,  as  the  Jordan 
amendment  would  be  as  bad  sis  the  orig- 
inal bill,  I  voted  against  It. 

I  hope  that  I  am  now  providing  an- 
other choice,  and  in  fact  I  believe  this  Is 
substantially  the  lesser  evil,  because  If 
this  amendinent  passes,  the  entire  title  II, 
which  Is  the  expenditure  limitation, 
would  be  stricken  from  the  bin.  It  Is  as 
staple  as  that.  --  - 


Mr.  MANSFUKLD.  May  I  ask  one  quea- 
tion?  wm  thli  knock  out  the  Jordac 
amendmcai? 

BIr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  my  undBrrtand- 
ing  that  It  will  kiioek  out  the  Jordan 
amendment;  that  is  cc»T«ct, 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tbeyeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  entered  the  Smat*.  I  XtxA.  an  oath  to 
uphold  the  Conatitutkxi.  I  camtot  keep 
that  oath  and  vote  to  give  the  President 
hia&ket  authority  to  determine  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  flaeal  priorities.  Tliat 
is  a  duty  vested  in  the  Congress  by  the 
Constltutloa.  I.  for  one,  will  not  vote  to 
nullify  the  Constitution  by  transferring 
the  auth(»rity  to  determine  how  much 
wUl  be  «>ent  for  defense,  or  social  secu- 
rity or  education  to  Mr.  Nixon.  We  might 
as  wdl  abolish  the  Congress;  It  retains 
little  enough  power  as  It  la. 

It  Is  said  that  this  celling  Is  necessary 
to  eurtafl  spending.  I  agree  that  Federal 
q;>ending  must  be  reduced.  But  the  fuU 
re^x)nsibility  for  Federal  extravagance 
does  not  rest  with  the  Congress.  Gen- 
eral-revenue sharing  weis  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposal.  The  Congress  only  went  along. 

In  other  instances,  the  Congress  has 
been  more  responsible.  It  has  cut  money 
from  the  Nixon  budget  as  well  as  added 
money.  The  obsessive  spending  of  this 
administration  for  military  hardware 
and  such  luxuries  as  the  manned  space 
shuttle  together  with  its  mismanagement 
of  the  economy  are  what  have  driven  the 
Government  into  the  ground — not  the 
Congress. 

Where  we  have  failed  in  the  Congress 
is  to  discipline  President  Nixon.  And 
now.  Ironically  he  blames  the  Congress. 
He  does  not  need  this  spending  limita- 
tion. He  already  has  the  power  to  limit 
spending.  He  can  veto  congressional  ap- 
propriations. Once  he  approves  appro- 
priations he  can  withhold  expenditures. 
President  Nixon  is  not  seeklnjg  a  ceiling 
so  much  as  he  is  seeking  to  put  the  onus 
for  high  spending  and  the  higher  taxes 
his  policies  court  upon  the  Congress. 

A  statesman  accepts  responsibility — 
at  least  shares  It.  Mr.  Nlzon  blames 
others. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  rise  up  now  aiui 
accept  its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
determine  the  Federal  Government  pri- 
orities. 

The  PRiaSIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoJrroYA) .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  jielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  .  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ord^ed,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ANOxasoN),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  BiBLx),  the  Senator  from 
Missisaippl  (Mr.  Eastlahd),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwaxds),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oakbuu.). 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hak- 
RiB),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KnnnDT) ,  the  Senator  from  Booth 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovnv),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  MclKTraB), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbt- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (ICr. 
Mdbkix).  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Raitdolph)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  cMr.  Spacthaw)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  anrtnunce  that  the  Senator 
froB  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGizj  la  absent  on 
official  bualDees. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rakdolpb)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gaiurxu.)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIifTVEK)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BCCnrr.  l  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixon).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakbe), 
the  Senator  from  Nabraaka  (Mr.  Cbk- 
Tis) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hax- 
rixu)),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
BTArrou))  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Town)  are  necesatuily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentxiclcy  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absoit  on  ofDdal  buslneas. 

The  SenatOT  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmrDT)  la  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ofalo 
(Mr.  Tan)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxk)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  C^uxxis)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroHna  (Mr.  THxraMDio) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  GoLowAm),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ganmx) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pxaxson),  the 
Senator  from  CMilo  (Mr.  Saxbx)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tati),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THua- 
MONs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 34 

Aiken 

Pannln 

Mom 

Bayh 

Qravd 

Packwood 

Beall 

Oumey 

Scott 

Bennett 

Hartke 

StevfMts 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Steveneoa 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Tuaney 

Burdick 

Massflald 

Wetcker 

Chiles 

Mathlaa 
NATS— iS 

WUl  lams 

Allen 

Krvln 

Moctora 

BellmoD 

Poog 

NeiaoB 

Bentsen 

Pxilbrlght 

Psjtare 

Boggs 

Tt^-namn 

P«ll 

Brock 

Hart 

Percy 

Byrd. 

UnMngM 

Prormlre 

Harry  F. 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Both 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schwelksr 

Case 

Javlta 

Smith 

Church 

JoKlaii,  M.C. 

Spong 

Cooper 

Jordaa.  Idaho 

SteOiQlB 

Cotton 

Long 

Symington 

Craxistoti 

MacDueon 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCtellan 

Tousg 

Domlnick 

Miller 

Ba«leton 

Mondale 

Anott 

Baker 

Cook 

Andereoa 

Bible 

Curtts 

S&zbe 

8p*rkin*n 

Stoffonl 

T»n 

Tburmond 

Tower 


lUadolph 

Packwooo's  amendment  was 


McO«« 
UoOov«m 

MelOtJTT* 

Uatcilf 

Mundt 

M\ukla 
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Eastluul 

tdwwds 

3«mbrell 

3ol<l«awr 

3r1ffln 

a«n1a 

SfttAtid 

So   Mr. 

rejected.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

anlmous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
tatlon  of  5  minutes  on  the  Humphrey 
ndment,  which  is  about  to  be  sub- 

tted,  time  to  be  divided  equally  in  the 

ual  manner. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
readlns  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  tlUe  m,  add  another  tlUe, 
tlUe  IV.  to  reftd : 

TITLE  IV — rXDERAL  IMPOXTNDMENT 
INFORUATION 

SHOT  Tmx. — Thl«  title  may  be  cited  as 
tbe  "Federal  Impoundment  and  Informa- 
tion Act". 

AJCXMSICXNT  OF  THX  BTTDOKT   AtTD   ACOOtTNT- 

mo  PaocxDOTUs  Act  or  I960.— TlUe  n  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950  l3  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"azpoBTS  ON  ncrotriTDXD  ruinm 
"Sk.      .  (a)  If  any  funds  are  appropriated 
and  then  partially  or  completely  Impounded, 
the  President  shall  prompUy  transmit  to  the 
Oongreas  and  to  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  of 
the  United  States  a  report  containing  the 
following  Infonxnatlon: 
"  ( 1 )   the  amount  of  the  funds  Impounded; 
"(3)   the  date  on  which  the  funds  were 
ordered  to  be  Impoimded; 

"(3)    the  date  the  funds  were  impounded; 
"(4)   any  department  or  eetabllshment  of 
the  Government  to  which  such  impounded 
funds  would  have  been  available  for  obliga- 
tion except  for  such  impoundment; 

"(5)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  Impounded; 

"(6)  the  reasons  for  the  Impoundment: 
and 

"(7)  to  the  maxlmxim  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect  of  the  impoundment. 

"(b)  If  any  Information  contained  In  a 
report  transmitted  under  subsection  (a)  Is 
subsequently  revised,  the  President  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
ComptjroUer  General  a  supplementary  report 
stating  and  explaining  each  such  revision. 

"(c)  Any  report  or  supplementary  report 
transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
printed  In  the  first  Issue  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister published  after  that  report  or  supple- 
mentary report  is  so  transmitted." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  Identical  to  the  one  that 
was  adopted  on  the  tax  bill  when  we  had 
It  here.  It  Is  also  the  same  amendment 
that  was  discussed  at  length  at  the  time 
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we  were  on  the  welfare  bill,  and  at  that 
Mmw  Uie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Lohg,  said  that  if 
we  woiUd  bring  It  up  m  this  bill,  he 
would  have  no  objectloci,  as  I  recall,  and 
would  look  with  favor  upon  it. 

This  Is  the  same  amendment  that  has 
been  advanced  here — the  substance  of 
It — by  Senator  Esvnr  and  myself  on  other 
occasions.  All  it  asks  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promptly  transmit  to  Con- 
gress  and  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States  a  report  containing 
certain  information  relating  to  im- 
poimded  funds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  amendment  was  offered  on  the  pre- 
vious bills  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  referred,  it  was  not  ger- 
mane. But  I  think  it  is  properly  germane 
on  this  bill,  and  I  am  very  happy,  as 
manager  of  the  bill,  to  accept  it  and 
recommend  to  my  coUeagues  that  they 
approve  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  miy 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  dlstlngxiished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilss).  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  jrlelded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Jackson, 
Senator  TtmNrsr,  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Case,  Senator  Brooks,  Senator 
Mttskh,  Senator  Pxll,  Senator  Ribicott, 
Senator  Hart,  Senator  HtntPHRrr,  and 
Senator  Javits.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  sunendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pmx).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 
TTTLB  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AMXNSKXin'    TO    raiBtAI.-STATX    KXTZNinCD    UN- 
KMPLOTIIXMT    COKPXKBATION    ACT   OT    1970 

Sec.  401.  Section  303(e)  (3)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Comp>enss- 
tlon  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Eaiectlve  with  respect  to  oomf)en3atlon  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  before 
July  1,  1973,  and  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence  (or,  if  later 
the  date  established  pursuant  to  State  law), 
the  State  may  by  law  provide  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  there  has  been  a  State 
'on*  or  'off'  indicator  beginning  or  ending 
any  extended  benefit  period  shall  be  made 
under  this  subsection  as  if  paragraph   (1) 


did  not  contain  subparagraph  (A)  thereof 
and  as  if  paragraph  (1)  of  section  303(b) 
did  not  contain  subparagnHiih  (B)  thereof.". 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  much  time.  I  think  I 
can  explain  this  amendment  very  bri^ly. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the 
States  to  repeal  the  so-called  120  percent 
off-and-on  trigger  that  applies  to  unem- 
plojmicnt  benefits.  The  120-percent  trig- 
ger In  the  law  arbitrarily  and  harshly 
discriminates  agsiinst  an  unemployed 
worker  residing  in  a  State  with  a  per- 
sistently high  rate  of  unemployment.  At 
the  time  It  was  put  in,  no  one  expected 
that  unemployment  would  perslstentjy 
continue  in  a  State  for  2  years. 

Because  the  requirement  Is  there,  a 
State  must  have  an  unemployment  rate 
which  is  at  least  120  i)ercent  of  the  rate 
prevailing  in  that  State  for  a  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  2  years,  and  it 
has  the  adverse  effect  of  eliminating 
States  In  which  the  unemployment  level 
has  stayed  at  a  high  rate. 

My  own  State  is  one  instance.  Unem- 
ployment Is  more  than  10  percent.  It  has 
stayed  there  consistently.  Many  other 
States  would  qualify  for  these  extended 
benefits;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  amendment  requires  that  the  States 
act  themselves  to  suspend  the  120  per- 
cent. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  reported  a  similar  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  reported 
B.R.  640  with  an  Identical  amendment, 
but  It  is  doubtful  that  we  would  have  a 
conference  on  HJR.  640;  and  many  of 
us  who  are  Interested  in  the  bUl — many 
cosponsors — and  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter  feel  that  this  is 
our  only  opportunity  to  get  the  matter 
before  the  House  and  get  something  done. 
We  only  have  a  few  hours  to  do  this. 

It  would  be  much  better,  of  course.  If 
this  were  a  separate  bill,  but  sometimes 
we  are  forced  to  do  these  things.  I  just 
want  to  cite  the  States  that  would  qual- 
ify if  their  legislatures  wanted  to  act: 
Alaska  Nevada 

Arkansas  New  Jersey 

California  New  Mexico 

Connecticut  New  York 

Hawaii  North  Dakota 

Idaho  Ohio 

Kentucky  Oregon 

Louisiana  Pennsylvania 

Maine  Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts  Utah 

Michigan  Vermont 

Minnesota  Washington 

Montana  West  Virginia 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr  Long)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  Flnsmce  Committee  and  others  on 
the  committee  for  their  help  and  support 
in  getting  this  measure  out.  But  we  are 
forced  to  do  something  about  it  for  legis- 
lative reasons  right  now,  as  well  as  the 
time  element.  They  provided  great  lead- 
ership for  people  who  have  lost  their 
lobs. 

One  other  thing,  if  the  26  States  do 
this,  the  Federal  share  would  be  only 
one-half  of  what  they  did,  which  would 
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tvBx  about  $175  million  to  $200  millian. 
U  we  do  not  do  this,  these  people  will 
be  on  welfare.  The  Senator  from  New 
Qsjnpehire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  and  I  will  tell 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  it  coats  about 
$4,000  a  year  each  to  put  them  on  wel- 
fare and  they  will  be  losing  their  dignity 
and  everything  else. 

Mr.  PresideDt,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  As  he  points  out,  we  are 
dealing  with  people  whose  benefits  have 
nm  out.  These  are  not  people  who  are 
not  trying  to  get  a  Job.  Rather,  these 
are  people  w^th  skills  who  are  trying  to 
get  a  Job.  But  the  unemployment  rates 
in  the  States  ase  so  high  it  is  Impossible 
for  them  to  go  to  work.  There  are  no 
jobs.  The  only  alternative  is  to  go  on 
welfare,  which  is  demeaning  and  will  be 
more  costly,  "nils  is  an  unemployment 
Insurance  program.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator and  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment  which  would  give  new  Ufe 
to  the  extended  benefits  imemployment 
insurance  program. 

This  vital  program,  which  was  enacted 
in  December  of  1970  to  help  those  work- 
ers who  had  exhausted  their  regular  26 
weeks  of  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits, would  allow  workers  to  receive  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  13  weeks.  Because 
of  the  quickly  rising  unemployment  sit- 
uation in  1970  ttie  original  program  was 
geared  to  help  those  States  whose  unem- 
ployment rates  were  rising  each  year. 
Thus  the  program  specified  that  a 
State's  insured  unemployment  rate  had 
to  be  at  least  120  percent  of  the  average 
rate  for  the  last  2  years. 

Because  of  the  drastic  unemployment 
situation  in  America,  benefits  have  been 
paid  in  37  States  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mlllicm  persons.  The  amount  of  benefits 
paid  amounts  to  almost  $250  million. 

Today,  however,  unemployment  has 


levied  off  at  high  levela.  Thus  many 
States,  Connecticut  included,  have  trig- 
gered out  of  the  program  because  their 
rates  are  not  Increasing  by  120  percent. 
In  fact,  only  foar  Juriadictionfi— Hawaii, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Puerto 
Rico — ^have  not  triggered  off  the  pro- 
gram. And  it  appears  that  Vermont  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  soon  become  ineligible. 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  at  my  urging  would  al- 
low States  to  waive  the  120-percent 
provision.  By  this  action  the  37  States 
originally  receiving  benefits  would  again 
beccone  eligible  under  the  extended  ben- 
efits program.  One  other  problem  has  to 
be  rectified,  however,  so  that  States  can 
become  eligible  for  this  program.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  120-percent  requirement,  a 
State's  "insured  unemployment  rate" 
has  to  be  at  least  4  percent.  The  insured 
unemployment  rate  differs  from  the  reg- 
ular unemployment  rate  in  that  the  reg- 
ular rate  compares  total  unemployment 
to  population.  Cormecticut's  regular  rate 
is  around  8  percent.  But  the  Insured  un- 
employment rate  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  people  receiving  imemploy- 
ment benefits  compared  to  population. 
Since  the  number  of  people  receiving 
benefits  Is  lower  than  the  total  number 
of  unemployed,  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  a  lower  flgtire  than  the  reg- 
ultir  imemployment  rate.  Cormecticut's 
insured  unemployment  rate  Is  around  4.5 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  waning  days  of 
the  92d  Ccaagjess  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  ignore  the  legitimate  needs  of 
many  Americans  who  need  help.  They 
are  not  asking  for  welfare  or  handouts. 
They  are  hard-working  wage  earners  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  need  temporary 
help.  We  caimot  overlook  their  plight. 

By  enacting  this  legislation  we  will  be 
potentially  aiding  between  920,000  to 
1.12   million  unemployed  workers  at  a 


emment  of  between  $440  to  $590  mlUlon. 
In  Connecticut  alone  between  46,000  and 
58,000  workers  would  receive  benefits  of 
a  magnitude  between  $28  million  and  $35 
million. 

I  strongly  urge  the  U.S.  Senate  to  aid 
the  cause  of  workers  throughout  the 
country  who  need  temporary  help. 

COMMXCTICUT  BMrLOTMnTT  BTUAnOM 

Mr.  President.  Connecticut's  imem- 
pl03rment  situation  over  the  last  few 
years  has  not  been  unique. 

While  the  work  force  Increased  3.5  per- 
cent between  1969  and  1971.  nonagil- 
cultural  employment  fell  off  by  almost 
2.5  percent.  Manufacturing  employment, 
which  consistently  accounts  for  over  one- 
third  of  all  nonagrlcultural  employment 
in  the  State,  dropped  15  percent  and  an- 
nual average  total  unemployment  more 
than  doubled,  increasing  from  51,700  in 
1969  to  122,700  in  1971.  Substantial  de- 
clines in  durable  goods  manufacturing 
were  responsible  for  most  of  the  changes 
in  Connecticut's  economy.  They  ac- 
counted for  sdmost  88  percent  of  the  em- 
ployment loss  in  manufacturing  and  far 
exceeded — more  than  twice  as  much — the 
total  decrease  in  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment. 

While  machinery  and  fabricated  met- 
als showed  decreases,  hardest  hit  was 
transportation  equipment — mostly  air- 
craft and  related  parts.  Military  prime 
contracts  awards  for  aircraft  engines, 
airframes,  and  related  parts  dropped 
from  $1  billion  in  1969  to  $561  million  in 
1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a  ta- 
ble on  National  and  State  indicators  un- 
der extended  benefits  of  PubUc  Law  91- 
373. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 

fery  serious  problem.   The   arguments 

1  lave  been  well  made.  Only  one  f tict  has 

1  lot  yet  been  stated,  that  there  are  some 

( 158.000  to  797,000  persons  Involved.  The 

I  Senator  from  Washington  approached 

rlth     great    reluctance     putting     this 

ijnendment  onto  this  blU.  but  since  we 

[vn  in  the  waning  hours  of  Congress 

iind  this  matter  has  not  been  acted  on. 

1  mless  it  goes  onto  some  kind  of  "must" 

1  »111,  it  may  not  be  acted  on  at  alL  There- 

:  ore,  it  is  essential — as  this  is  a  humani- 

arian  proposition  and  a  highly  econcxQlc 

)ropo8itlon — that  It  be  done  this  way 

iind  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 

1  unendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
light  time,  I  shall  move  to  lay  this 
unendment  on  the  table,  so  that  U  the 
Jenator  from  Washington  wants  to  m€ike 
mother  statement  I  will  be  happy  to 
withhold. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
or  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  as  long  as 
lie  Senator  is  going  to  move  to  table  I 
vill  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  want 
X)  wait  until  I  make  the  motion  to  table 
md  then  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  can  ask  for  thMn 
nhead  of  time  because  every  one  is  still 

lere  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pkll)  .  The  Senator  must  ask  unanimous 
[Mmsent  first 

Birlr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 


aays  may  be  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  any  particular  time  on 


this.  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  that  by  putting  it  on 
this  particular  bill,  they  insure  that  it 
will  be  dropped  out  in  conference  be- 
cause of  the  rules  of  the  House.  This 
amendment  woLild  have  to  go  to  the 
House  in  disagreement  and  would  have 
to  be  voted  on  separately. 

A  big  drive  will  be  made  to  adjourn  by 
tomorrow  night,  and  I  Just  think  this  is 
going  for  a  ride  to  nowhere. 

There  is  another  bill  to  which  this 
amendment  could  be  attached.  It  would 
be  germane  and  that  House  proposal 
could  not  lie  against  It,  if  that  bill  were 
brought  up  and  passed  tonight.  The  con- 
ference committees  of  the  two  tax-writ- 
ing committees  will  be  in  session  all  day 
tomorrow  handling  HJl.  1  and  this  bill, 
and  there  would  be  a  chance  to  get  the 
other  bill  considered  in  ccmf  erence. 

My  second  reason  for  moving  to  table 
is  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  I  think  every 
nongermane  amendment  to  the  biU,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  under  which  it 
must  be  handled,  should  be  tabled. 

There  is  a  third  resison,  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  is  between  $350  million  and 
$450  million,  half  of  which  wUl  be  borne 
by  the  States  and  the  other  half  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  talk  about  a  spending  ceiling  and 
a  spending  reduction.  This  amendment 
would  add  a  Federal  cost  of  roughly  $200 
million  to  $250  million  to  the  budget. 

So,  Mr.  President,  tmder  the  circum- 
stances, I  move  that  the  amendment  be 
tabled. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  withheld  my  re- 
quest temporarily. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is,  if  all  the  States  did  it.  I  do  not  know 
where  there  is  a  better  place  to  spend 
$175  million  or  $150  million  than  on  peo^ 


pie  who  are  walking  the  streets  out  of  a 
Job. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  cost  will  be  covered 
by  unemployment  compensation  taxes 
paid  by  the  employers. 

Mr.  BENNITIT.  The  C4)6t  will  be  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  ctanpensation 
paid  by  employers  of  the  entire  United 
States,  so  that  the  employers  of  the 
States  other  than  those  that  will  benefit 
would  be  paying  a  di£3>roportionate 
share,  in  my  opinion,  for  this  benefit. 

Now,  if  we  listened  to  the  list  of  the 
States  the  Senator  from  Washington 
recul,  the  State  of  Utah  was  one  of  them. 
So,  in  a  sense,  I  am  voting  against  my 
own  State.  But  the  amoimt  that  would 
come  to  Utah  is  peanuts  compered  to  the 
amoimt  of  money  this  bill  would  cost. 

Mr.  RTBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  while  it  Is 
costly,  if  we  took  68,000  people  and  paid 
$4,000  a  year  each  to  their  families,  it 
would  come  to  $272  million.  So  we  would 
be  responsible  for  $272  million  In  the 
Federal  budget  which  is  much  more  than 
$175  million  that  would  come  out  of  im- 
employment  compensation  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  imemployment  compen- 
sation fimds,  so  that  the  net  cost  would 
be  on  the  positive  side  instead  of  the 
negative  side.  I  sigree  with  my  colleague 
who  handles  these  matters  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  estimated  the  cost  at  over  $200 
million  and  this,  I  think,  would  be  negli- 
gible; but,  Mr.  President,  it  is  getting 
late.  We  should  move  on.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  and  on  that  basis 
I  move  that  it  be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  was  no  time 
agreed  on,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  time. 

Sevzral  Senators.  There  Is  no  time. 
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•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  was 
ureed  on  beforehand. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sorry.  T*ie  Chair 
Is  correct.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
was  for  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  T^e  Senator  from 
Utah  was  wrong.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
tMtck  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "ITie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bbnkett)  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magitosok)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  smd  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll.  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  I  announce 
that  the  BenaXox  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AmiKSOir) ,  the  Senator  from  Nertwla 
(Mr.  BiBU),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Xastlams),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Eswakds),  the  Senaitor 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrxll),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hakkes), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KmnsT),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MoGoTDUf ) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIirTTS>),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttsxix), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Spakkican)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn)  Is  absent 
on  ofDcisd  buslnesB. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIirrYitx) ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahdolph)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gaxbixll) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxb)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cnans), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
pixLD),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
SxAnoRO) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowxB)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
(Took)  is  ateent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttrst)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Oavra)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  GoLowATn).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  GszmiT) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pbaksoh),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (lix.  Saxbi),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  South  C^ounllna  (Mr.  Tmn- 
mond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thumcoho)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mt  flOAP- 
poso) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Town)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 


Michigan  (Mr.  Otwnr) .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan would  vote  "najr." 

The  result  was  annomieed — yeas  22, 
na5^  50,  as  fc^ows: 
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Allott 
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Bible 
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So  the  motion  to  table  :-Ir.  MAcmrsoK's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.     

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Magnuson 
amendment,  up  or  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  20  minutes  after  10.  Tliere  is  no 
sense  In  going  through  another  roUcall 
vote  for  the  sake  of  calling  the  roll.  I 
will  accept  the  amendment,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  Join 
me  In  accepting  it  on  a  voice  vote. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAG»mSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCry.  Biir.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1756. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  Eimendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoKs. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoxD,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  and  of  the  bill.  Insert  a  new  title, 
as  foUowa: 

TnxE  rv 

Sbc.  401.  This  title  Baay  be  clt«d  as  Mm 
'Xeglalatlve  Budget  Act  of  1873". 

Sec.  40a(a).  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlve,  and 
the  Oommlttee  on  Finance  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  or 
duly  authoriaed  subcommittee  thereof,  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  meet  Jointly  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  seaslon  of 
Congress  and  after  study  and  consul taUon, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President,  the  needs 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  state  of  the 
economy,  report  to  their  respective  Houses 
a  legislative  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  maximum  aioount  for 
aU  outlays  in  such  fiscal  year.  If  the  esti- 
mated reoeipts  exceed  the  reoomnMnded  out- 
lays, such  report  shall  contain  a  recommen- 
dation for  a  reduction  In  the  pubU'-  debt. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  by  March  30. 

(b)  The  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  Joint  resolution  adopting  such  budget,  and 
fixing  the  maKlmnin  outlays  In  such  year. 
If  the  recommmded  outlays  exceed  the  aatt- 
mated  receipts  the  Joint  resolution  shall  au- 
thorize that  the  public  debt  shall  be  In- 
creased in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  recommended  outlays  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  exceed  the  estimated 
reoeipts. 

<e)  UntU  the  Joint  reaoluUon  specified  In 
subsection  (b)  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  by  record  vote,  no  aj^xroprlatloQ  bill 
appropriating  money  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  ahaU  be  passed  by  either  House. 

Sxc.  403.(a)  If  on  or  before  December  81 
in  the  fiscal  year  and  after  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion specified  in  section  i03  (b)  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  the  President  finds 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year  will  exceed  the  receipts  In 
an  amount  greater  than  the  excess  specified 
In  the  resolution,  the  President  shall  bo  pro- 
claim: and  on  the  date  of  ruch  proclama- 
tion such  outlays  as  the  President  may  ^ec- 
ify  (except  outlays  for  Interest  paymenu. 
for  veterans'  benefits  and  scrvloes,  and  so- 
cial Insurance  trust  funds)  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  tmiform  percentage  for  each  budget 
acootint  (to  be  fixed  by  the  President  and 
Included  In  such  proclamation)  as  wQl  re- 
duce the  aggregate  amount  of  outlays  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
szoess  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  the 
excess  specified  in  sucdi  resolution. 

(b)  Congreae  may,  however,  InrriiMs  the 
Impropriation  amount  apedfled  In  the  Joint 
resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses. 

8k.  404.  This  section  sbaU  have  effect  be- 
ginning January  1.  1073,  and  ahaU  continue 
in  effect  through  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  15  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranstow)  and 
myself. 

Mr.  President.  In  this  debate  on  HJi. 
16810,  we  have  the  o^xatunlty  to  answer 
two  important  questions — first,  whether 
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or  not  we  will  take  stepe  to  control  the 
flacal  1973  budget,  wblch  I  think  we  muat 
do;  second,  and  more  ImpoWantly. 
whether  we  can  devtse  new  mechanlama 
or  revise  old  ones  to  provide  more  lasting 
solutions  to  these  recurring  budget  prob- 
lems. 

My  own  belief  is  that  we  cannot  only 
lake  responsible  steps  to  control  the 
budget  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  also,  by 
using  history  and  former  statutes  as  our 
guide,  develop  permanent  procedures  to 
prevent  such  bxidget  crises  from  explod- 
ing upon  us  again. 

I  feel  that  enactment  of  an  expendi- 
ture ceiling  is  at  this  time  a  right  and 
proper  step.  Congress  must  set  a  good  ex- 
ample on  spending.  I  am  even  willing  to 
vote  for  a  temporary  ceiling  with  no  ex- 
emptions at  all,  although  I  think  the 
Congress  can  adopt  a  responsible  method 
for  setting  some  guidelines  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  follow  in  maintaining  the  budget 
at  or  below  $250  billion. 

Without  an  expenditure  ceiling  for 
fiscal  1973 — which,  as  everyone  knows, 
we  are  nearly  four  months  into — we  can 
expect  the  following  undesirable  conse- 
quences; 

First,  the  deficit,  of  course,  will  be 
higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  With 
deficits  of  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  1970,  $23 
billion  in  fiscal  1971  and  $23  billion  in 
1972.  we  obviously  must  keep  the  1973 
deficit,  now  estimated  at  30.7  billion,  as 
low  as  possible. 

Second.  If  we  do  not  control  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  wage-price  controls  will  likely 
be  continued  and  tightened  even  further. 
Third,  with  the  economy  In  a  period  of 
rapid  growth  now,  inflation  will  come 
roaring  over  lis  like  a  cyclone  if  the 
Federal  budget  is  not  held  in  check.  Ris- 
ing prices,  and  the  consequent  erosion  of 
real  purchasing  power  for  everyone, 
from  corporation  chiefs  to  truckdrivers, 
will  b«  one  unhappy  result. 

I  don't  bdleve  a  tax  increase  can  be 
avoided  in  the  next  Congress,  even  with 
a  ceiling  on  spending.  But,  without  such 
a  ceiling,  the  tax  bite  will  be  bigger  than 
it  would  be  otherwise.  And  frankly,  fel- 
low colleagues,  without  such  a  ceiling, 
the  blame  will  fall  upon  all  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  if  the  economy  falters, 
inflation  continues,  or  taxes  are  in- 
creased considerably  next  year.  If  we 
enact  an  expenditure  celling,  and  the 
economy  does  not  live  up  to  expectations, 
at  least  we  can  say  we  did  everything  re- 
quested of  us  by  the  President. 

I  win  admit  that  the  expenditure  cell- 
ing we  are  being  called  upon  to  enact 
this  year — a  rigid  one.  with  no  exemp- 
tions, and  giving  the  President  power  to 
decide  there  and  how  much  to  cut  in 
order  to  reach  the  figure  of  $250  billion- 
is  different  from  expenditure  ceilings  we 
have  enacted  in  prior  years. 

In  19M.  the  Congress  enacted  an  ex- 
penditure celling  as  part  of  the  10-per- 
cent tax  surcharge  bill.  The  bill  set  a 
celling  of  $180.1  billion  on  Federal  spend- 
ing in  flacal  yesu-  1999  and  directed  re- 
ductloivB  in  the  number  of  Federal 
employees  back  to  June  1966  levels.  It 
also  called  for  rescinding  $8  billion  in 
prevtoOBly  appropriate  but  unused  f\mds. 
llie  budget  cuts  called  for  In  fiscal  1969 


amounted  to  $6  billion.  I  worked  in  sup- 
port of  our  ^h""?"^"*"^  former  col- 
league. Senator  Wiuuuifs  of  Delaware, 
in  his  successful  effort  to  control  Federal 
spending  in  1968. 

That  exipenditure  celling  differed  from 
the  one  before  us  today  in  that  it  raised 
the  ceiling  If  Congress  appropriated  more 
funds  and  it  exempted  six  categories  of 
paymenta: 
First.  Vietnam  spending: 
Second.  Interest  on  the  public  debt; 
Third.  Veterans  benefit  payments; 
Fourth.    Social    Security    trust    fund 
payments; 

Fifth.  Farm  subsidy  payments;  and 
Sixth.  Public  assistance  payments, 
•niat  expenditure  ceiling  was  enacted, 
and  even  with  the  exemption,  and  as  a 
direct  result  of  our  efforts,  the  end  of 
fiscal  1969  saw  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  surplus  of  $3.1  blUlon.  the  first 
surplus  since  the  fiscal  1960  siirplus  of 
$240  million. 

The  euphoria,  however,  was  shcwt- 
lived.  Early  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion I  urged  ceilings  on  Federal  spend- 
ing and  hiring.  Slmilau*  expenditure 
ceilings  were  enacted  for  fiscal  1970  and 
1971.  but  without  the  same  results.  With 
similar  exempticais,  the  resiilt  was  bud- 
get deficits  of  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  1970 
and  a  whopping  $23  billion  in  fiscal  1971. 
The  whole  concept  of  an  expenditure 
ceiling  was  abandoned  for  fiscal  1972 
and  we  wound  up  this  past  fiscal  year 
with  another  deficit  of  $23  blUion.  The 
ceiling  over  the  debt  was  made  of  very 
soft  elastic. 

Last  March,  we  tried  agtdn  to  impose 
an  expenditure  ceiling,  but  it  also  would 
have  permitted  automatic  increases  as 
appropriations  and  automatic  outlays  for 
permanent  trust  funds  and  other  benefit 
programs  rose.  Recognized  as  just 
another  pieqe  of  highly  stretchable 
elastic,  it  was  dropped  in  conference  and 
the  debt  limit  was  simply  extended. 

Now.  however,  we  have  a  different  type 
of  ceiling  bill  before  us.  The  House,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  approved  a  ceil- 
ing of  $250  billion  as  part  of  the  debt 
limit  extension  bill  with  no  exemptions. 
The  elastic  of  old  has  been  replaced  with 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fears  which 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  in  granting 
to  the  President  power  to  make  cuts  at 
will  to  keep  the  budget  within  a  $250  bll- 
Uon  ceiling.  This  is  conferring  some  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  fear  this  is  too  big  a  con- 
gressional power  give-away,  however,  if 
we  limit  it  strictly  to  fiscal  1973.  And  I 
will  later  propose  ways  to  prevent  such 
situations  from  occxuring  in  the  future, 
simply  by  building  on  previous  law. 

I  do  have  one  concern,  however,  with 
the  expenditxure  celling  as  it  applies  to 
fiscal  1973.  I  have  voted  to  fimd  many 
worthwhile  programs  for  fiscal  1972.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  them  cut  back  arbi- 
trarily or  precipitously.  We  must  be  es- 
pecially sure  that  programs  on  which  the 
States  rely  heavily  for  matching  funds 
are  not  gutted.  Any  cuts  should  be  pro- 
portional, in  line  with  a  general  belt- 
tightening,  but  no  single  program  or 
family  of  programs  should  bear  the  brunt 


of  all  the  reductions  that  will  be  needed 
to  get  the  Federal  budget  back  to  |2M 
biUloQ.  Therefore,  I  coQxmsored  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  JouAK)  which  calls  for  all  Fttleral 
programs  —  except  uncontroUables — to 
share  proportlonatdy  In  the  reductions 
needed  to  comply  with  the  expoidltuie 
ceiling.  Tills  across-the-board  approach 
Is  a  fair  way  to  make  the  budget  reduc- 
tions needed  to  meet  the  ceiling.  It  per- 
mits the  President  to  make  required  cuts 
but  main  tains  congressional  spending 
priorities.  The  only  exemptions  under  a 
proposal  offered  by  Senator  Jokms 
would  be  biterest  on  the  natkauJ  debt, 
veterans  pensions  and  social  security 
trust  fund  payments.  These  are  automat- 
ic outlays,  not  subject  to  appropriatians 
decisions.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator 
has  adopted  this  amendment  and  b<H>e 
that  our  conferees  will  insist  upon  it 
being  included  In  the  conference  bill. 

But.  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  what 
we  do  about  fiscal  1973.  we  still  must  act 
to  prevent  these  budget  crises  frtmi  re- 
curring in  the  future.  We  cannot  afford 
to  repeat  this  kind  of  crisis  year  after 
year. 

Right  now,  I  see  absolutely  no  gtiaran- 
tee  that  we  won't  be  back  here  next  year 
at  this  same  time  debating  these  same 
issues  because  the  budget  once  again  is 
in  serious  deficit.  Indeed.  I  predict  we 
vHU  be  here  debating  these  same  issues 
unless  the  Congress  develops  a  mecha- 
nism to  consider  the  overall  budget  pic- 
ture and  take  it  Into  consideration  when 
it  votes  on  indlvldusJ  appropriations 
bills.  We  have  no  coordinated  system  in 
Congress  for  establishing  ov«tdl  pro- 
gram priorities. 

The  problems  of  the  Congressional 
budgetary  process  are  twofold : 

First,  there  Is  almost  no  relationship 
between  Congresslcmal  decisions  to  raise 
money,  and  decisions  to  spend  it.  Seoaid. 
the  fragmented  Cangressional  appropri- 
ations process  compounds  the  problons 
created  by  the  absence  of  an  over-all 
Congressional  budget. 

It's  almost  as  though  several  members 
of  the  same  family  were  constantly  writ- 
ing checks  (XI  the  same  account  with  no 
one  keeping  track  of  what  the  others 
were  spending  or  even  bothering  to  see 
what  was  in  the  account  itself.  Obvi- 
ously, any  family  that  runs  its  financial 
affairs  this  way  quicldy  finds  itself 
awash  in  red  ink. 

The  congressional  committees  respon- 
sible for  appropriating  funds  make  no 
attempt  to  wel^  the  amounts  available 
for  spending,  against  the  amounts  they 
appropriate.  The  President  makes  his 
budget  estimates  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  examines  them.  The  informa- 
tion needed  to  implement  a  rational 
plftrtntTig  process  is  there,  but  it  is  never 
used  in  a  systematic  way,  as  in  a  businesB 
enterprise,  cm-  any  other  institution.  The 
average  househcdd.  wnere  outgo  must 
be  geared  to  income,  does  a  better  lob. 

TAe  result  is  that  the  government  does 
not  know  how  much  it  wUl  have  available 
to  spend  In  any  givoi  fiscal  3rear.  or  how 
much  it  will  have  to  borrow  until  the  aid 
of  that  year,  or  even  later.  The  effect  is  to 
make  sound  management  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  almost  imposaible.  It  is 
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jMdsely  because  of  this  ahnnee  of  any 
tori^system  that  we  must  adopt  this 
gnSiSng  limitaUcHi  measure. 

Most  of  us  are  very  familiar  with  the 
^forkings  of  the  appropriations  procesa. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions COTunittee,  I  beUeve  I  am  in  a  port- 
ion to  critldae  it  with  conatructive 
intent  One  central  fact  is  clear:  there  la 
00  rffort  to  adopt  or  enforce  a  system  of 
swiding  priorities. 

ConsequenUy,  total  expenditures  are 
the  result  of  the  action  of  individual  sub- 
committees, whose  separate,  uncoordi- 
nated, fragmented  appropriations  are 
merely  added  up  to  produce  an  appro- 
priations total.  "Hiere  is  no  overview  by 
the  full  committee.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  operate  within  some  reasonable 
•target"  expenditure  ceiling. 

Another  problem  we  face  in  Congress 
is  that  we  simply  haven't  kept  up  with 
the  times.  We  are  trying  to  operate  with 
a  system  largdy  imchanged  since  the 
Civil  War.  Cwigress  is  like  a  giant  corpo- 
ration trying  to  run  its  financial  office 
with  an  accountant  who  wears  a  green 
eyeshade  and  uses  a  quill  pen  while 
perched  on  a  high  stool  at  a  slant-t(M7 

desk. 

The  Legislative  ReorgEUiisatlon  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1970  contain  provisions 
that  will  helpfully  result  in  a  vastly  im- 
proved budget  and  appropriations  in- 
formation S3«(tem.  This,  when  it  is  Imple- 
mented, will  be  helpful,  but  it  will  not 
change  the  currently  fragmented  systan. 
The  rfforts  now  being  made  by  the  full 
House  Appropriations  Ctanmittee  to  hold 
initial  overview  hearings  before  brealdng 
into  subcommittee  consideration  of 
budget  requests  also  deserve  recognition. 
This  is  a  good  development,  and  it  should 
be  emulated  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  much  more  can  be  done. 
I  fear  some  of  us  take  the  grant  of  con- 
gresslonsd  power  to  the  Elxecutive  in 
HJl.  18810  too  lightly.  I  do  not.  I  think 
we  face  a  very  grave  crisis  within  our 
own  institutions — and  only  we  can  cor- 
rect it.  We  can  alleviate  the  Immediate 
problem  by  abdicating  power  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive for  one  fiscal  year.  But  we  miist 
correct  the  larger  problem,  which  threat- 
ens the  constitutional  balance  be- 
tween the  Legislative  and  the  Executive 
branches. 

The  framers  of  the  Immensely  signif- 
icant, landmark  1946  Legislative  Reor- 
ganiyation  Act  saw  the  problem  then.  At 
that  time  Congressmen  Mike  Monroney 
and  Everett  Dirksen  argued  vehemently 
for.  and  Congress  enacted,  a  provision 
requiring  a  "legislative  budget." 

This  provision — section  138  of  that 
bill — would  have  resulted  in  creation  of 
an  annual  budget  based  on  estimated 
receipts,  a  determination  of  the  amount 
of  necessary  expenditures,  and  an  esti- 
mated deficit.  It  would  have  Imposed  a 
new  discipline  on  the  appropriations 
process.  The  provision  was  never  imple- 
mented because  of  the  Implacable  oppo- 
sition of  two  of  the  most  powerful  Con- 
gressmen of  the  day,  Clarence  Cannon 
of  Missouri  and  John  Taber  of  New  York, 
chairman  and  ranUng  Republican,  re- 
spectively, of  the  House  Appiopriatlona 
Committee. 

Had  this  provision  of  law  been  imjile- 


mented  In  1946  and  subsequent  jrears, 
we  would  not.  I  believe,  have  come  to 
our  pivaent  situation.  An  ordo-ly  budget 
procea  would.  I  beUeve,  have  vtjj  lik^ 
evolved. 

Here  is  how  It  would  have  worked:  At 
the  beginning  of  every  regular  session  of 
Congreaa,  suboommittees  of  the  Houae 
and  Smate  ^Tproprlattans,  Ways  and 
MfiaTMt  and  the  Finance  Committee, 
would  have  met  to  make  an  estimate 
of  expected  revenues,  and  to  decide  on  a 
total  for  all  approiutatlona  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  spending  budget 
would  be  ezprened  In  a  Joint  Resolution, 
which  would  also  contain  the  amoimt  by 
which  the  public  debt  wo\ild  have  to  be 
increased.  If  necessary. 

The  effect  of  this  iHxx^dure  would  have 
been  twofold.  The  committees  responsi- 
ble for  spending,  and  for  raising,  rev- 
enues would  have  to  agree  Jointly  on  the 
essential  elements  of  national  fiscal  pol- 
icy for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  then 
undertake  their  re«>ectlve  responsibili- 
ties with  a  clear  objective.  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  would  have  had 
ceilings  within  which  to  operate.  The 
revenue-raising  committees  would  have 
been  able  to  plan  ahead  ^ther  for  tax 
measures,  or  for  debt  increases. 

The  effect  on  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess would  have  been  striking.  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  would  have  had  to 
meet  at  the  start  of  the  year  and,  ushig 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Joint  Res- 
olution, would  have  examined  spending 
priorities  and  have  determined  the 
amounts  available  for  each  subcommit- 
tee. A  basic  scale  of  spending  priorities 
would  thus  have  been  adopted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  appropriations  process. 
Subcommittees,  working  within  a  basic 
budget,  would  have  had  to  apply  a  tight 
discipline  on  programs  in  each  of  their 
Jurisdictions.  Instead  of  our  budgetary 
process  being  upside  down,  as  it  is  today, 
where,  in  effect,  we  decide  how  we  are 
going  to  spend  money  we  dont  have,  then 
worry  about  going  out  and  finding  it. 
this  would  have  turned  the  process  right 
side  up.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees axxl  subcommittees  would  know  be- 
fore hand  how  much  was  going  to  be 
available,  and  from  there  they  would 
work  out  the  priorities.  This  Is  the  way 
most  people  and  companies  handle  their 
account—why  not  Congress? 

Congressman  Dirksen,  then  a  very  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Organization,  and  the  ma- 
jor proponent  of  this  legislative  budget 
provision  said: 

Th»t  U  the  ithde  we»kne(»  of  tb»  whole 
fiscal  procedure  of  Oongreea  today.  We  get 
so  Interested  In  the  trees  ti^t  we  cannot 
see  the  forest.  We  get  so  Interested  In  a  few 
•6,000  and  SIO.OOO  Items  that  the  whole  bual- 
new  of  an  overall  budget  flnaUy  escapee  u*. 
The  thing  to  do  Is  to  see  It  on  broad  lines 
and  In  perafMottre,  to  gei  a  real  poUey.  to 
kick  out  the  policies  we  do  not  want  that 
oost  money,  and  then  finally  isstore  It  and 
let  your  subooounlttees  work  under  that  cell- 
ing, and  even  make  that  a  target  under 
whleli  they  can  eflecttiate  even  greater  rediic- 
tioDs  in  appzoprlatlOBS  azMl  finally  In  the 
iMttonal  debt. 


What  a  sad  Indictment  it  is  of  our  two 
Houses  that  the  late  Senator's  words  are 


as  applicable  in  October  1972  as  they  were 

in  July  1946. 

Senator  Brock  has  introduced  8.  3984. 
an  "Act  to  Control  Expenditures  and 
Upgrade  Priorities."  One  majw  element 
of  this  bUl  iB  to  create  a  Joint  Budget 
Committee  to  create  a  legislative  budget. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill,  which 
is  reflective  of  the  legislative  budget  pro- 
vision of  the  1946  Act. 

Unfortunately,  embarrassed  no  doubt 
by  continuous  failure  to  implement  sec- 
Uon  138  of  the  1946  Legislative  Rsorgani- 
aation  Act.  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  recommended 
Its  repeal  in  the  1970  Reorganisation  Act 
amendments,  and  Congress  adopted  It. 
Because  it  was  never  utilised,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  unusable.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  used  because  congressional  leaders 
lacked  the  leadership  and  wUi  to  imple- 
ment it. 

Pull-fiedged  reform  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  is  long  overdue.  Hie  House- 
passed  debt  ceiling  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion creating  a  new  Joint  Committee  to 
recommend  a  new  appropriating  process. 
I  support  this  provision.  I  urge,  however, 
that  we  go  one  step  further. 

I  propose  that  we  re-enact  the  basic 
"legislative  budget"  provision  of  the  1946 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  with 
some  necessary  amendments,  to  be  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  1974.  Under  this  proposal, 
this  is  what  would  happen: 

First.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress  the  Ways  and  Means,  Finance, 
and  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  would  appoint  subcommit- 
tees to  meet  together  to  formulate  a 
legislative  budget  for  1974  and  r^xxrt  a 
Joint  Resolution,  containing  a  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1974  ezpendlturee,  which 
would  be  based  on  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration estimates  of  receipts.  The 
resolution  would  also  authorize  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  public  debt  that 
would  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
If  continued,  this  procedure  would  elimi- 
nate the  recurrent  aimual  debt  ceiling 
bills  with  which  we  now  must  deal. 

Second.  The  Joint  Committee  would 
have  to  make  its  report  by  March  30. 

Third.  Until  the  Joint  Resolution  is 
agreed  to,  no  appropriations  bill  can  be 
passed  by  either  House. 

Fourth.  If  by  December  31,  1973.  the 
President  determines  that  actual  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1974  are  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  Congressional 
ceUtng  for  expenditures,  the  President 
shall  cut  each  appropriation — except 
debt  services,  veterans  benefits,  and 
trust  funds — by  a  uniform  percentage  in 
order  to  bring  spending  down  to  the 
legislative  budget  amount. 

The  Joint  Committee  should  be  au- 
thorised to  use  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
EbEpendltures  as  its  own  staff,  and  the 
services  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Tazatkm  should 
also  be  available.  Members  of  the  Joint 
Cooimlttee  should  be  hivited  to  sit  with 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its 
^nni^iti  hearings  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President  and  the  budget 
Mr.  President,  in  1946  the  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
vriWi  Monroney.  then  the  manager  of 
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Lbe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  In  the 
Bouse,  said: 

For  ystrt  we  have  been  opMStlng  our 
r«7«n\M-niUlng  oommittee*  ad  our  r«venu«- 
^)•ndlJl(  commlttaM  completely  apart  from 
any  nlaUoBablp  one  bae  with  the  other.  You 
■Unpty  cannot  liave  a^laquaU  budgetary 
oontiQl  by  «ucli  an  Independent  proce- 
dure. .  .  . 

Today  iw  rtart  out  without  any  Idea  of 
bow  much  we  ipend.  or  where  the  money 
la  eomlng  ft««n.  We  wind  up  the  year  won- 
dering how  many  bllUona  we  are  In  the  red 
or  m  tba  black.  Surely,  it  U  not  asking  too 
much  to  eonalder  theee  two  Important 
».iMng«  jTi/»orTM  and  outgo,  together. 

All  of  the  above  provisions  have  been 
prevlouity  enacted  by  Congrese.  Items  2. 
3,  and  4  were  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
194«.  but  were  not  contained  In  the  bill 
considBred  by  the  House.  The  suggestion 
relating  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  were  not  in 
•evlous  law. 

I  fed  certain  this  legislative  budget 
system  would  work  \1  the  leaders  of  the 
respective  House  and  Senate  Committees 
would  make  it  work.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  need  for  solution  of  our  own 
(»fanizational  ^Hwblems.  The  present 
system  has  led  to  oi>pressive  debt  and 
excessive  taflatlon.  We  have  a  huge  Fed- 
eral budget,  in  which  no  effort  is  made 
to  relate  outgo  to  income  Until  a  more 
permanent  solution  is  recommended  and 
adopted.  I  urge  that  we  re-enact  and 
Imjdement  this  farmer  provision  of  law 
with  the  amendments  I  have  suggested. 
In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  create  a  congressional 
budgetary  process  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
It  would  go  into  effect  Immediately,  as 
an  interim  measure,  pending  action  on 
the  report  of  the  special  joint  budget 
study  committee  created  by  title  m. 

The  am«idment  is  a  response  to  the 
cause  of  our  present  budget  problems: 
the  uncoordinated,  fragmented  congres- 
sional appropriations  process. 

Tlie  amendment  is  based  on  section 
138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1948.  providing  a  mechanism  for  a  leg- 
islative budget.  This  was  never  imple- 
mented because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
key  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  time.  In  my  view.  It  is  still 
a  sound  basis  for  current  action. 

The  amendment  would  add  a  new  title 
providing  that; 

First.  Before  March  30  next  year  a 
Joint  Committee  compoeed  of  members 
from  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees,  report 
a  joint  resolution  containing  a  total 
amount  for  all  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  Resolution  would  also 
contain  an  estimate  of  receipts  and  an 
amount  by  which  the  debt  must  accord- 
ingly be  increased.  It  would  authoriae  an 
increase  of  the  national  debt  by  that 
specific  amount,  thus  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  consider  later  a  debt  Umlt  bill. 

Second.  No  appropriations  biH  could 
be  passed  by  either  House  until  the  Joint 
Budgetary  Resolution  is  passed. 

Third-  At  the  mid-point  erf  the  1974 
fiscal  year  the  President,  if  he  finds  that 
expenditures  are  running  at  a  rate  great- 
er t.han  the  aimount  specified  in  the  Joint 


Resolution,  can  uniformly  reduce  each 
appropriation  in  order  to  reduce  total 
spending  to  the  authorized  ceillnjr.  The 
Congress  may  at  that  time  increase  the 
amount  of  the  authorized  ceiling  by  two- 
thirds  vote. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable,  construc- 
tive, workable  means  of  avoiding  still 
another  budget  crisis  next  year.  I  e«ree 
with  many  Senators  that  carte  blanche 
grants  of  power  to  the  Elxecutlve  of  this 
kind  are  basically  undesirable.  We  must 
correct  our  own  institutional  procedures. 
Until  the  special  Joint  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations can  be  studied  and  im- 
plemented, I  suggest  we  take  these  steps 
now  to  provide  a  coordinated  budget  pro- 
cedure for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 

the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
wtiich  was  drafted  and  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  which  I  co- 
sponsor. 

We  need  to  get  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance, 8LS  we  work  in  Congress,  taking  into 
account  the  oversdl  target  for  expendi- 
tures and  the  revenue  we  can  anticipate 
and  the  needs  of  the  people.  Those  are 
the  eH^p^-^"^'  elements. 

We  have  in  the  bill  before  us  that  came 
from  the  House  a  provision  to  set  up  a 
committee  to  study  this  matter.  We  now 
have  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllaw)  in  the  bill 
wliich  creates  a  committee,  which  does 
not  take  into  account  the  Committee  on 
Finance  or  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  it  does  not  fill  the  gap. 

I  think  this  amendment  woiild  bring 
the  matter  into  focus  with  respect  to 
the  revenues  we  can  expect  and  the  ex- 
penditures we  must  meet  for  the  people. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague.  Before  yielding  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  who  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  at  this  time  for  his  com- 
ments. I  would  like  to  say  this. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented if  we  push  this  proposal  to  a 
vote.  It  would  be  somewhat  in  conflict 
with  an  amendment  accepted,  the  Mc- 
Clellan  amendment,  wliich  I  cospon- 
sored.  I  had  no  idea  when  I  introduced 
this  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  introduce  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  It  Ls  a  good  amend- 
ment and  by  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment there  could  be  a  conflict  in  the 
same  bill  and  we  might  be  in  danger  of 
losing  both  of  them  in  conference. 

Therefore,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee,  who  is  managing  the 
bUl,  so  that  he  may  advise  what  he  has 
in  mind  with  respect  to  this  matter.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  his  com- 
ments.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as 
pointed  out  already  we  have  two  commit- 
tees in  the  bill,  one  a  temporary  study 
committee  that  must  report  by  next  Feb- 
ruary on  a  spending  ceiling,  and  the 
other  a  permanent  committee  to  meet 
every  year,  made  up  of  members  of  the 
Appropriations     Committees     of     both 


Houses,    which   would    accomplish   tta» 
same  purpose. 

Earlier  we  considered  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bxll- 
Moif )  for  a  pattern  under  which  a  spend- 
ing celling  could  be  operated  (m  a  perm^ 
nent  basis. 

I  would  think  the  Senate  might  agree 
with  me  that  this  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  smd  the  Senator  from 
California,  as  well  as  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  OklaJioma  be  referred  to 
whichever  of  these  committees  survives, 
with  the  request  that  they  study  these 
possible  solutiCHis  to  the  problem  to  which 
we  hope  to  find  a  solution. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
press  the  amendment  for  a  vote,  but  on 
the  promise  that  when  we  meet  in  con- 
ference we  request  the  manager  of  the 
bill  to  recognize  these  suggestions  and 
refer  them  to  whatever  committee  sys- 
tem survives  in  the  bill.  I  think  that  is 
the  best  solution.  I  hope  the  Senator 
agrees. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that  very  much,  indeed.  I  would 
value,  however,  a  judgment,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  looks  with  favor  on 
this  proposal  because,  after  all,  it  was 
a  law,  a  statute.  It  was  simply  the  in- 
transigence of  key,  powerful  members  of 
the  other  body  at  the  time  which  pre- 
vaited  it  from  being  implemented. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Most  of  that  is  In  tlie 
committee  bill  that  came  over  to  us.  I 
can  say  that  the  temporary  committee 
can  study  it.  It  is  a  good  idea.  The  perma- 
nent committee  can  take  advantage  of 
the  proposal  in  planning  its  own  pro- 
gram. 

I  would   like   to   repeat   my  request 
Rather  than  voting  it  up  or  down,  let 
us  take  the  proposal  to  conference  and 
get  it  referred  to  in  the  report,  so  that 
it  wUl  be  referred  to  the  study  committee. 
Mr.  PERCY.  With  that  assurance  that 
it  will  be  included  In  the  report  and  defi- 
nitely referred  to  the  study  committee 
for  consideration,  I  trust  that  that  com- 
mittee, looking  back  into  what  we  have 
done  before  in  the  record  we  have,  and 
recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  such  a 
program  to   be   implemented — I  would 
rest  it  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  on 
that  basis  and  with  the  consent  of  my 
cosponsor  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  printed  amendment  and  ask  that 

it  be  stated.  

The     PRESIDmO     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  after  line  33,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  The  amounts  proportionately  reserved 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not 
Include  appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal 
authority  available  for  flacal  year  1973  to 
which  another  statutory  spending  limitation 
of  10%  or  more  applies." 

Mr.  HOLLmoe.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  elim- 
inate the  overload  factor  when  we  take 
into  consideration  what  we  are  about  to 
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(]o_and  I  supported  tiie  Jordan  amend- 
ment of  a  10 -percent  cut — ^wlth  what  al- 
leady  has  occurred  in  the  conference  on 
the  Labor-HEW  bill  this  afternoon  in 
agreeing  in  the  conference  report  to  fix  a 
limitation  of  $29.3  billion.  To  bring  It 
down  to  that,  we  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  any  and  all  expenditures 
some  13  percent. 

Now  if  we  adopt  this  particular  meas- 
ure, we  do  not  want  the  President  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  13 -percent  cut  plus  the 
10-percent  cut,  to  make  It  a  23-percent 
cut  In  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  hope  he  will 
accept  it.       

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  cannot  believe  that 
the  President  would  make  that  kind  of 
cut— a  double  cut.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  bill.  Whenever  a 
provision  comes  to  us  with  an  obvious 
across-the-board  cut.  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  am«id- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  Amendment  No,  1687. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the   amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  A«nthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1687  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  a  new  title  aa 
follows : 

■mijE  IV — TO  PBOVIDK  FOR  BQUITABLE 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  UNMARRIED 

INDIVIDUALS 

Sxc.  401.  Section  l  of  t^e  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  Indl- 
Tlduals)  la  amemded — 

(a)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (0); 

(b)  by  redesignating  Bubsectlon  (d)  as 
(b);  and 

(0)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subaectlon 
(a)  as  precedes  the  table  therein  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  QnnaAL  Rttlk. — There  la  hereby  Im- 
poeed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  Indi- 
vidual, other  than  an  Individual  to  whom 
subsection  (b)  applies,  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table:". 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  deflnltlons  and  special  rules)  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  subsectiona  (a)  and 
(b):  and 

(b)  by  redesignating  subeections  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  aa  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c), 
respectively. 

See.  403.  Sections  611(b)(1)  and  641  of 
such  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  1(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  1(b)". 

Sec.  404.  Section  6016(a)  (1)  of  such  Code 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed  $10, (XX) 
(•6,000,  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  subject 
to  tax  Imposed  by  section  1(b)  for  the  taxable 
ywr) ;  or". 


Sbc.  40fi.  The  ameodmenta  made  by  this 
title  shall  tHjiply  to  taxable  yeaia  beginning 
aftar  Pffcomhr  31.  1973. 

Sac.  40a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaxiry  or 
his  dBlegate  shah  prescribe  and  publish  tables 
refleetlng  ttie  amendmente  made  by  this  title 
which  rtuOl  apply,  in  lieu  at  the  tables  set 
fcoth  in  aaotlon  S40a(a)  of  ths  Internal  Beva- 
nuB  OoOb  of  IBM  (relating  to  peroantage 
m«r*Hn.<»  of  withholding),  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  on  or  after  January  I,  1973. 

ttr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  Uie  desk  an  amendment  of  my 
own  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Smator  wish  to  modify  his  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  I  wish  to  modi- 
fy it. 

I  ask  that  the  modification  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Cleric 
will  read  the  modification. 

•nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modification,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  34.  strike  "1972"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike  "1978"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  have  called  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  1687  dealing  with  Federal  tax 
treatment  of  unmarried  Individuals.  It  is 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  me  that 
today,  in  this  country  of  nearly  210  mil- 
lion persons,  the  Federal  Government  is 
openly  discriminating  against  30  minion 
of  our  citizens. 

These  "overtaxed  Americans"  come 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  are  found 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  socio- 
economic scale.  All,  however,  share  two 
things  in  common:  They  are  unmarried 
whether  by  choice  or  by  fate,  and  they 
are  the  victims  of  gross  inequities  con- 
tained in  the  mtemal  Revenue  Code. 

Last  November  when  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  was  being  considered  on  the 
Senate  fioor,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
identical  to  the  one  I  am  bringing  before 
the  Senate  today.  This  amendment  will 
authorize  unmarried  taxpayers  to  figure 
their  tax  using  the  table  in  section  I  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  Is  cur- 
rently reserved  for  use  by  married 
couples  filing  jointly. 

Under  our  current  system  of  assessing 
tax  liability  on  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer's 
marital  status,  we  are  unfairly  asking 
t^ese  30  million  unmarried  citizens  to 
assume  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  running  our  Government.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  the  total  cost  of  this 
dlscrlmtaatory  "surtax"  on  single  people 
is  about  $1.6  billion.  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remstfks  a  table  showing  the 
extent  to  which  this  "surtax"  is  levted 
against  unmarried  taxpayers. 

Let  me  cite  two  examples  of  the  ta- 
equltable  situation  that  results  from  the 
preaence  of  the  various  tables  m  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

A  single  taxpayer  having  a  taxable 
income  of  $8,000  pays  $1,590  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  By  contrast,  a  married  tax- 
payer having  the  same  taxable  Income 
of  $8,000  wHl  pay  only  $1.380 — a  differ- 
ence of  $210. 

In  another  instance,  a  single  taxpayer 
having  a  taxable  income  of  $14,000  will 
pay  $3,210  in  Federal  income  taxes  com- 


pared to  the  $2,760  paid  by  his  married 
friend  living  next  door.  That  oomes  down 
to  a  smgle-person  "surtax"  of  $460. 

Thoee  figures,  Mr.  President,  graph- 
ically portray  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  tax  law  dlscriminatas  against 
single  taxpayers.  But  there  are  thoee 
a^nng  OUT  coileaguee  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  such  unfair  treatment 
la  Justified  on  the  bnsls  of  the  additional 
burden  (rf  mairled  life. 

Let  us,  for  the  moment,  assume  that 
such  a  consideration  is  justified — mind 
you,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  Is — in 
fact,  it  is  not — but  let  us  just  assume 
for  the  sake  of  the  debate  that  it  is. 
How  then  can  we  explato  this  discrim- 
ination to  the  3.6  million  taxpayers  who 
file  their  taxes  as  heads  of  household? 
These  tcucpayera  must  meet  all  of  the 
raqxmslbillties  of  a  married  couple  with 
a  family.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  head  of  household  bears  a  greater 
burden  in  the  raising  of  his  or  her  family. 
This  is  so  for  a  number  of  reasons — the 
most  obvious  being  that  with  only  one 
adult  present,  the  potasitial  iiu»me  pro- 
duction of  the  family  unit  is  half  that  of 
a  married  couple  with  a  family,  and  that 
additional  expenses  are  mcurred  m  car- 
ing for  the  family  while  the  sole  wage- 
earner  plys  his  or  her  trade. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
if  our  tax  laws  are  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  any  class  of  taxpayers,  we  might 
logically  conclude  that  that  favored 
group  would  be  those  taxpayers  who  bear 
the  burden  of  raising  a  family  alone.  But 
logic  is  not  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  our  Federal  tax  laws;  for  these 
"parents  without  partners."  as  they  are 
sometimes  referred  to.  are  not  given 
preferential  treatment,  they  are  not  even 
given  equal  treatment  as  compared  with 
married  couples.  They,  too,  are  discrim- 
inated against  most  unfairly  by  our  tax 
laws.  Granted,  they  pay  only  half  the 
penalty  single  persons  do — with  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  percent  more  to  taxes  than  a 
married  couple  with  an  identical  amount 
of  taxable  income.  Still  this  is  a  moet 
unfair  burden  to  ask  these  3.6  mUlion 
taxpayers  to  bear. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  dollars 
and  cents  translation  of  this  Inequitable 
treatment  of  a  head  of  hoiisehold  by  our 
tax  law.  A  head  of  household  with  tax- 
able income  of  $8,000  pays  $1,480  in 
taxes;  his  married  neighbors — ^whether 
or  not  they  have  assimied  the  reoponsl- 
bility  of  raising  a  family-s>ay  $1,380,  for 
a  net  "surtax"  of  $100  levied  against  the 
unmarried  family  head.  When  the  tax- 
able income  doubles  to  $16.0000.  a  head  of 
household  pays  $3,540;  his  married 
neighbors  pay  $3,260,  a  net  "surtax"  of 
$280.  This  unfair  treatment  of  these  un- 
married taxpayers  must  be  stopped  now. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  Federal  tax 
laws  recognlM  the  varying  living  costs  as 
between  a  family  and  a  single  individual. 
But  the  income  tax  laws  should  reflect 
such  differences  in  condition  and  respon- 
sibilities by  allowmg  reasonable  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions.  If  we  have  not 
done  this,  as  some  suggest  we  have  not, 
then  it  deserves  a  closer  look  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  any  event,  such  a  failure  on  our 
part  to  suiequately  consider  these  matters 
through  the  vehicle  of  deductions  from 
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adjusted  gross  income  Is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  an  excuse  for  continuing  1  day  longer 
our  current  discrimination  as  between 
taxpayers  of  differing  marital  status  with 
Identical  amounts  of  taxable  Income. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  crux  of  the 
Irsue  at  hand.  Once  taxable  Income  Is 
determined,  the  same  rate  should  apply 
to  all  who  have  the  same  Income,  regard- 
less of  their  marital  status.  To  achieve 
this  desirable  end,  we  must  reorient  our 
thinung  and  adjtist  the  focus  of  our  tax 
laws. 

I  would  haxard  a  guess  that  the  Con- 
gress is  probably  unaware  that  our  de- 
cision to  subsidise  married  couples 
through  the  tax  laws  to  the  extent  we 
do — or.  conversely,  to  penalise  unmarried 
Individuals — places  America  in  exclusive 
and  somewhat  unpalatable  company  in 
the  family  of  nations.  Only  six  other 
countries  tax  their  unmarried  couples 
more  heavily  than  their  married  couples. 
Of  the  six.  Ave  eu*  totalitarian  dictator- 
ships: Russia,  three  of  her  satellites  and 
Spain.  Among  democracies,  only  the 
Netherlands  places  a  tax  penalty  on  be- 
ing unmarried. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  a  principal 
argument  presented  by  some  people  who 
are  in  favor  of  retention  of  the  unfair 
applications  of  the  tax  laws.  They  argue 
that  to  eliminate  this  remaining  major 
vestige  of  discriminatory  treatment  of 
unmarried  individuals  would  undermine 
some  mjrsterlously  essentlid  bulwark  of 
marriage  and  that  its  elimination  would 
encourage  cohabitation,  concubinage  and 
other  moral  atrocities. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Institution  of  marriage 
leans  upon  such  r\  frail  reed  as  the  treat- 
ment accorded  married  people  as  opposed 
to  unmarried  people  by  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  law.  In  any  event,  to  the  ex- 
tent this  argimient  is  advanced  by  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment,  I  would 
counter  by  declaring  that  I  subscribe 
completely  with  the  sentiments  of  Vivian 
Kellems.  that  grand  woman  from  Con- 
necticut, who  once  said: 

Tauktlon  Is  tor  one  ptirpoM  only,  to  raise 
revenues  for  the  legitimate  functions  at  the 
OoTemment  .  .  .  the  people  of  thla  coun- 
try are  perfectly  capable  of  tafclng  care  of 
th«lr  morals  whether  they  are  married  or 
single. 

She  went  on  to  say  that: 

It  U  not  the  province  of  the  Congreoe  to 
leglauta  the  peoples'  morals  by  mecuu  of 
taxation. 

Emrtng  the  last  two  decades,  Congress 
has  done  much  to  approach  the  point 
where  unmarried  people  are  viewed  as 
b^ng  e<iual  to  married  couples  In  the 
eyes  of  the  tax  collector.  But  we  have 
not  yet  gone  the  full  distance.  Notably, 
in  1969.  Congress  became  op>enly  ctm- 
cemed  about  the  higher  tax  rate  applied 
to  the  taxable  incomes  of  unmarried  per- 
3CH1S  and  reduced  it. 

Opponents  of  my  amendment  when  it 
was  offered  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
argued  that  the  tax  schedules  currently 
conttdned  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provide  that,  in  general,  and  given  idoi- 
tlcal  taxable  incomes,  the  tax  paid  by  an 


unmarried  Individual  would  never  ex- 
ceed the  tax  levied  against  a  married 
couple  filing  a  joint  return  by  more  than 
20  percent.  This  compares  with  the  40 
percent  differential  before  the  1969  re- 
form. They  apparently  look  upon  this 
as  evidence  that  we  in  the  Congress,  in 
oiir  benevolent  munificence,  have  decided 
to  grant  80  percent  tax  eqxiallty  to  our 
unmarried  dtiisens. 

I  prefer  to  view  It  from  another, 
slightly  different  perspective — we  are 
still  20  pei-cent  wrong  in  our  treatment  of 
unmarried  taxpayers.  To  put  it  another 
way,  to  pompously  state  that  we  are 
granting  80  percent  equality  to  single 
taxpayers  is  not  unlike  the  Ccmgress 
publicly  declaring  In  law  that  It  shall 
henceforth  be  the  policy  of  these  United 
States  that  a  black  man  can  be  equal  to 
a  white  man  80  percent  of  the  time — or, 
that  a  woman  can  rightly  claim  equality 
wltJi  a  man  80  percent  of  the  time.  Ludi- 
crous is  not  it?  But  that  is  precisely  the 
metaphorical  meaning  of  the  argiimrait 
presented  by  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion when  they  self  righteously  point  to 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  as  evidence  of 
our  good  intentions. 

When  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
in  the  field  of  day  care,  when  we  have 
already  done  everything  we  can  In  the 
area  of  an  equal  rights  amendment,  and 
when  we  sire  doing  everything  we  can 
to  make  it  possible  for  men  and  women, 
married  or  single,  to  be  treated  equally, 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason — if.  Indeed, 
there  was  ever  any — to  be  found  In  our 
ccmtinuing  this  discriminatory  treatment 
of  one-fourth  of  our  taxpayers. 

Why  should  these  30  million  people  be 
compelled  to  contribute  an  estimated  ad- 
ditional $1.6  billion  to  the  Federal  treas- 
ury this  year  simply  because,  whether 
by  choice  or  by  fate,  they  are  unmarried? 
It  is  preposterous  that  this  unfair  ele- 
m«it  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
been  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  in  any 
serious  degree  for  these  many  years.  Con- 
gress is  responsible  for  this  gross  Inequity 
in  our  tax  laws — only  Congress  can  right 
this  wrong. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
take  the  Initiative  in  putting  the  I7.S. 
Congress  on  record  as  supporting  the 
movement  within  which  I  and  others 
have  worked  to  right  this  wrong  and  give 
our  30  million,  forgotten  unmarried  tax- 
payers the  fair  and  equal  treatmoit 
unde-  the  law  that  they  should  have 
been  accorded  years  ago. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  a 
brief  article  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Resefirch  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  the  history  of  tax  dis- 
crimination against  unmarried  Indi- 
viduals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DuTEaBjrcEa  nf  thx  Tax  TKKATUXirr  or  Sinolje 

PntsONS   AND    Maksico   Cotttlxb  :    A   Baizr 

Pact  Sheet 

Prior  to  1948  the  same  schedule  of  tax 
rates  applied  to  the  Income  of  all  taxpayers. 
The  present  difference  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  single  persons  and  married  oouplee  derives 


ftom  the  Revenue  Act  of  IMS.  This  Act  p«r> 
mltted  married  oouplea  to  divide  their  tot4l 
Incomes  for  tax  purpoMS.  The  reason  for  this 
so-called  split- Income  provision  was  to 
equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  married  couples 
In  community  property  and  nonoommuolty 
property  States.  Prior  to  1B48,  court  inter- 
pretations of  Federal  tax  law  permitted 
couples  in  community  property  SUtes  to  file 
separate  income  tax  returns  upon  which  eacb 
reported  one-half  of  the  combined  income 
of  the  couple.  A  married  couple  in  a  non- 
community  property  State  could  report  on 
separate  returns  only  the  actual  income  re- 
ceived by  each  spouse.  Where  all  or  most  of 
the  combined  Income  wa«  received  by  one 
spouse,  the  filing  of  separate  returns  often 
resulted  In  a  greater  combined  tax  llsbUlt; 
in  the  noncommunity  property  State  than 
the  couple  would  have  incurred  in  a  com- 
munity property  State.  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1948  permitted  married  persons  who  file  a 
Joint  return  to  compute  their  Joint  liability 
by  applying  the  statutory  rates  applicable  to 
single  Individuals  to  one-half  their  combined 
taxable  income  and  multiplying  the  reeult  by 
two.  Because  the  tax  rates  are  graduated,  the 
provision  for  Income  splitting  generally  re- 
sults in  a  lower  overall  tax  liability  than  that 
on  separate  returns  whenever  the  taxable 
income  of  either  spouse  exceeds  the  amount 
of  taxable  income  in  the  first  rate  bracket. 

Since  single  persons  have  not  had  a  com- 
parable income  splitting  privilege,  they  gen- 
erally have  paid  higher  taxea  than  married 
couples  at  the  same  income  levels. 

In  order  to  extend  some  of  the  benefits 
of  income  splitting  to  taxpayers  not  having 
spouses  but  who  art  nevertheless  required  to 
maintain  a  household  for  the  benefit  of  other 
individuals  the  head-of-household  provision 
was  enacted  'ji  the  Revenue  Act  of  1961.  A 
head  of  household  was  defined  as  a  single 
person  maintaining  as  his  home  a  house- 
hold which  constituted  the  principal  place 
of  abode  for  an  unmarried  child  or  de- 
scendant of  a  child  (whether  or  not  they 
qualify  as  dependents) ,  or  any  other  per- 
son who  is  a  dependent  for  tax  purposes. 
Individuals  who  qualified  under  this  pro- 
vision were  allowed  approximately  one-half 
of  the  Income  splitting  benefits  given  to 
married  couples.  They  used  a  different  tax 
rate  schedule  which,  at  any  given  level  of 
Income,  produced  a  tax  liability  about  half- 
way between  the  tax  paid  by  a  married  cou- 
ple filing  a  Joint  return  and  a  single  In- 
dividual. 

A  provision  permitting  surviving  spouses 
with  dependent  children  to  use  the  Joint 
return  tax  rates  with  full  mcome  splitting 
for  two  taxable  years  following  the  death  of 
the  husband  or  wife  was  adopted  under  the 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  in  1964.  The  1964  Code  also  ex- 
tended the  head-of-household  provision  to 
single  persons  who  support  one  or  more 
parents  In  a  separate  home. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19«9  provided,  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1970 -.  (1)  A  new  rate  schedule  for  single 
persons  which  provides  a  tax  that  Is  no  more 
than  20  percent  in  excess  of  that  paid  on  a 
joint  return  with  the  same  amount  of  tax- 
able Income  (under  prior  law  the  difference 
was  as  great  as  42  percent  for  some  income 
levels);  and  (2)  a  new  head-of-household 
tax  rate  schedTile  halfway  b-rtween  the  sched- 
ule applicable  to  Joint  returns  and  the  new 
schedule  applicable  to  single  persons.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989,  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1969.  extended  the  head-of- 
household  tax  rate  to  certain  married  Indl- 
vlduaOs  living  apart  from  their  spouses.  The 
Act  made  no  change  In  the  tax  treatment  of 
surviving  spouses. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  several  soticles  from  news- 
papers and  magazines  commenting  on 
tbii  Issue  of  tax  equity  for  unmarried 
individuals.  Also.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
aaveral  tables  portraying  the  number  of 


taxpasrers  that  file  under  the  current 
system  rdative  to  their  adjusted  gross 
Income.  These  tables,  upon  close  anal- 
yBlt,  point  out  the  basic  fallacy  of  the 
argumMat  that  married  couples  should  be 


given  a  lower  tax  rate  on  taxable  income 
than  unmarrieds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows: 
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Tax  AMD  TBX  SINOLS  ISak 

(By  Philip  M.  Stem) 
There  Is  no  question:  The  tax  laws  at  the 
United  States  are  the  result  of  a  fiendish 
conspiracy  among  the  AMA,  the  NAACP  and 
the  ADA,  using  tbs  powerful  msdltim  of 
OBS  and  with  potent,  tiehlnd-tbsoacencs 
httirk-tng  from  HUAO.  To  anyone  with  a  de- 
cent respect  for  bachelorhood,  these  Initials 
stand  for.  respeotlTely,  tbs  Ainsrtcan  liar- 
rlage  Assoolatlon,  the  National  Aasootatlon 
Association  tor  tbs  Jbdvanoemant  of  Oonnu- 
bial  Profit,  the  Abolish  Dlvoroe  Assoelation, 
a  newly  formsd  group  nam«d  Chaatlss  Bach- 
elors and  Spinsters  and,  finaUy.  a  powsr- 
lul  but  covert  organization  caUed  Houaswlves 
United  Against  Cohabitation.  For  tbs  fact 
of  America  discriminate  flagrantly  and  mas- 
sively against  unmarried  citizens.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  are  a  $12,000-a-year  bachelor 
with  a  taxable  income  of  $10,000,  you  are 
paying  $602  more  In  taxes  each  year  than  the 
bridegroom  In  the  apartment  down  the  hall. 
The  fact  that  your  newly  niarrled  neighbor 
has  just  acquired  a  dependent,  allowing  him 
to  claim  another  0600  exemption,  accounts 
for  $132  of  that  amount  In  his  2a-percsnt  tax 
bractcet.  But  almost  three  quarters  of  his  tax 
saving — $370 — Is  the  result  of  a  myth,  em- 
bodied In  Section  2  of  the  Internal  SsTsnue 
Ciode,  which  permits  any  married  ooupis  In 
the  United  States  to  pretend.  In  computtng 
their  taxes,  that  half  their  Income  U  earned 
by  the  wife.  She  may  be  as  indolent  as  Scar- 


let O'Hara,  but  In  the  eyes  of  the  friendly 
tax  collector,  she  Is  responsible  for  half  the 
f  amUy  income. 

•nils  Is  an  expensive  myth  for  the  bachelor. 
Section  2  grants  the  more  aSuent  married 
couples  of  the  United  States  a  tax  subsidy 
estimated  at  close  to  ten  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  other  words.  Congress'  decision  to  tax 
wealthier  married  couples  more  lightly  than 
single  taxpayers  deprives  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  that  much  money  each  year,  and 
the  sum  must  be  made  up  in  higher  taxss 
paid  by  single  taxpayers  and  others  who  may 
not  enjoy  the  bleeslngs  of  Section  2.  It  Is, 
In  effect,  a  double  penalty. 

Congress  is  probably  unaware  that  its  de- 
cision to  subsidize  marriage  to  the  tune  of 
ten  blUlon  dollars  places  America  In  exclu- 
sive and  (from  Congress'  point  of  view) 
unpaklatable  company  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Only  six  other  countries  tax  their 
unmarried  citizens  more  heavily  than  their 
married  couples.  Of  the  six,  five  are  totali- 
tarian dictatorships:  RxiasU,  three  of  her 
satellites  and  Spain.  Only  the  Netherlands, 
among  democracies,  places  a  tax  penalty  on 
being  single. 

How  does  the  myth  of  Section  2  operate  to 
save  the  $12, 000- a- year  newlywed  $870  a  year 
In  taxes.  While  he  was  blissfully  \inwed  the 
tax  on  his  $10, 000^ taxable  income  amounted 
to  $3190 — $810  on  the  first  $S000  and  $1280 
on  the  second  $S000  (since,  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  graduated  income-tax  rates, 
the  tax  bite  rises  as  Income  Increases). 


But  once  oonnubtaUy  jotnsd,  he  and  bis 
wife  may  file  a  joint  tax  return.  This  has  the 
effect  of  dividing  bis  $10,000  t*T>hle  income 
into  two  $6000  parcels.  mark«d  his  amd  hbs. 
The  tax  on  each  of  these  parcels  is  the  same: 
$910:  adding  them  together,  the  UHal  tax  on 
the  $10,000  taxable  Income  is  now  $1B30.  in- 
stead of  his  former  tax  of  $3160.  Saving: 
$370.  This,  together  with  the  $132  saving 
from  the  additional  personaU  exemption, 
means  added  annual  "take-bom*  pay"  of 
$602,  or  $0.66  a  we^.  This  U  the  equivalent 
of  a  $l*-ft-week  raise;  for  in  order  to  receive 
an  additional  $8.66  a/ter  taxes,  the  bachelor's 
before- tax  raise  would  have  to  amount  to  a 
litUe  over  $14  ($14.10,  to  be  exact).  This 
wovUd  amount  to  an  annual  pay  increase  of 
$738.  If  a  married  man  needs  to  add  allure 
to  his  thoughts  about  his  wife  (or  if  his 
eye  begins  to  wander  and  his  mind  turns  to 
thoughU  of  leavli^  h«).  he  cskn  figure  up 
her  capital  value.  In  the  case  of  the  $12,000 
chap,  his  wife  may  be  considered  an  asset 
worth  $18,076:  In  the  sense  that  this  much 
cash  would  be  required.  In  a  four -percent 
savings  account,  to  net  him  an  added  $048  in 
before-taiee  income,  which,  in  turn,  is  what 
he  would  need  in  order  to  realize  the  after- 
tax saving  of  $602  that  his  wife  repreeenw. 

Because  the  tax  rate  climbs  more  steeply 
in  the  upper  ranges,  the  tax  bleeslngs  of 
marriage  fand.  conversely,  the  financial 
penalties  of  bachelorhood  or  dlvoroe)  in- 
crease dramatically  aa  one  ascends  the  ladder 
of  suooeas.   At   $80,000  of   taucable   income. 
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m«rrl«c*    raprescnts    about    (87    In    MMed 

wMkly  take-home  p*y  (and  one's  ■wilt  aa- 
sumea  a  capital  value  of  I148.U0) .  At  (lOO,- 
000  of  taxable  Income,  Uncle  Sam  confers  a 
bonus  for  marriage  of  $305  a  week — orw 
tlO.OOO  a  year — In  added  after-tax  spending 
money,  and  the  capital  value  of  one's  wife 
beoomee  •711.536.  At  $300,000  of  taxable  In- 
come, one  Is  living  with  a  mUllon-dollar 
asset — $1,343,150 — for  In  the  70-p«rcent  tax 
bracket  Into  which  one  would  have  ascended, 
that  Is  the  amount  of  cash  needed  to  yield 
tb«  additional  $40,73fl  of  before-tax  inooote 
that,  in  turn,  would  be  required  to  neti  the 
extra  $387  a  week  of  added  pocket  money 
deriving  from  marriage. 

These  tax  blessings  that  descend  upon  a 
happy  couple  the  Instant  they  are  pro- 
nounced man  and  wife  have  frequently  been 
called  Uncle  Sam's  dowry.  But  the  financial 
aspects  of  marriage.  American  style,  dUTer  In 
one  crucial  respect  from  the  European  ver- 
sion. The  Continental  dowry  Is  a  one-time 
affair,  whereas  kindly,  munificent  Uncle  Sam 
renews  his  gift  annvially.  In  ever  more 
generous  amounts  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
couple  increases. 

Some  pious  souls  have  charged  that  Sec- 
tion 3  and  Its  Income-splitting  myth  are  an 
asaentlal  bulwark  of  marriage  and  that  Its 
repeal  would  Mieourage  cohabitation,  con- 
cubinage and  other  moral  atrocities.  But 
the  facts  Indicate  that  the  Institution  of 
matrimony  does  not  lean  on  such  a  frail  reed. 
This  is  because  Section  3  not  only  discrimi- 
nates against  single  taxpayers.  It  also 
discriminates  cruelly  among  various  mar- 
ried couples — heaping  generous  but  little- 
needed  benefits  upon  the  affluent,  while 
largely  or  wholly  excluding  the  majority  of 
young  newlyweds  who  most  need  tax  relief 
to  support  the  added  expenses  of  married 
life.  They  are  excluded  because  the  splitting 
of  a  coupled  income  results  In  tax  savings 
only  when  it  helps  bring  heavily  taxed  high- 
bracket  dotlara  down  Into  lower  tax 
brackets.  But  If  all  of  a  couple's  income  Is 
either  nontaxable  'becaxxse  of  personal  ex- 
emptions and  deductions)  or  In  the  lowest 
tax  bracket  anyway,  splitting  It  In  half  saves 
little  or  nothing.  This  Is  true  tor  every 
family  of  four  with  an  annual  tncocne  at  less 
than  $3400,  which  Includes  roughly  one  fifth 
of  all  Joint-return  fllera.  For  a  ftunlly  of  four 
with  an  Income  of  $5400 — about  one  third 
of  all  Joint-return  fllero — Section  3  adds  Just 
about  80  oenta  a  week  on  the  family  grocery 
budget.  Despite  the  abeence  of  tax  incentlvee. 
great  numben  of  these  people  still  marry, 
giving  the  lie  to  the  argument  that  mar- 
riage needs  tax  support  to  keep  it  from 
dying  out  altogether. 

The  tax  benefits  from  Income  splitting 
also  represent  a  Itidlcrous  distortion  of  the 
real  costs  of  married  life,  which  begin  to  be 
felt  far  more  acutely  with  the  advent  of 
offqjrlng.  Por  a  bachelor  with  a  taxable 
income  of  $asaoo.  the  taking  of  a  bride 
brings  a  tax  saving  of  $2730.  whereas  the 
arrival  of  each  child  wins  a  tax  abatement 
only  about  one  tenth  as  large  r$a08) .  At  the 
$100,000  Itrrei.  the  comparative  savings  are 
even  more  absurd;  $10,310  at  the  time  ot  the 
wedding  and  only  $873  for  each  child. 

Rven  the  doubling  of  the  p>er8on&l  exemp- 
tion that  accompanies  matrimony  discrimi- 
nates unfalriy  against  the  tinmarrted  tax- 
payer, since  It  se«ns  to  assume  that 
connubial  life  Is  twice  as  expensive  as  single 
existence.  The  ooets  of  both,  however,  have 
been  minutely  studied,  revealing  that,  on 
the  avenge,  couples  live  on  a  budget  about 
one  third  larger  than  that  of  a  bachelor — 
not  twice  as  large,  as  the  tax  laws  assume. 

One  factor  In  this  lesa-than-reasonable 
oQst  dlffwentlal  ts  that  a  married  man  is 
usually  spared  the  bachelor's  expense  of  pay- 
ing a  maid  to  do  the  housework.  Thus,  If 
the  bride  renders  maid  service  that  used  to 
cost  the  bachelor  $30  a  week,  she  Is,  In  effect. 


'<%fP»ng  the  maid's  former  salary.  But  t^ 
kliMUy  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not 
count  these  "earnings"  as  part  of  the  coiiple's 
livcome. 

Baehticra  and  baobelra  gtria  nbo  tetMl 
toward  acute  paraaola  may  Imagine  tbat 
this  conspiracy  against  them  Is  the  con- 
scious policy  decUlon  of  C!ongreeamen  and 
Senators.  94  percent  of  whom  are  married. 
But  those  made  anxlouA  by  such  a 
thought  may  be  soothed  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  discriminatory  Section  2  and  its  in- 
come-splitting  feature,  like  so  many  other 
examples  ot  tax  legl^atlon,  was  dictated  by 
poUttcal  convenience  rather  than  by  delH>er- 
ate  policy. 

Ironically  enough,  the  deed  was  done  In  tbs 
name  of  endinff  tax  discrimination.  Pries'  to 
1948,  married  couples  In  eight  states  were 
blissfully  and  exclusively  enjoying  the  tax 
advantages  of  Income  splitting,  beoauae 
under  the  conununlty-iHopisrty  laws  in  their 
states,  half  of  esoh  couple's  property  legally 
belonged  to  the  wife.  The  legislatures  of  other 
states,  pained  at  seeing  their  residents  dis- 
criminated against  In  their  Federal  income 
taxes,  began  enacting  their  own  conununlty- 
property  laws.  Congressional  action  was  nfec- 
easary  to  prevent  an  epidemic. 

Conveniently  enough,  the  1948  commu- 
nity-property uproar  btappened  to  coincide 
with  a  political  stalemate  in  Congress.  The 
Republicans,  In  the  majority  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years,  had  promised  substantial 
tax  reductions  for  middle  and  upper-bracket 
taxpayers;  but  thetr  first  two  attempts.  In 
1947,  had  so  blatantly  favored  the  rich  that 
President  Truman  had  successfully  vetoed 
thecn.  The  cotnmunlty-property  problem  pro- 
vided the  magic  answer,  for  Its  solution — 
spreading  the  blessings  of  income  splitting  to 
married  couples  in  all  states — not  only  con- 
ferred far  handsomer  tax  blessings  on  the 
affluent  than  the  earlier,  less  subtle  Q.OJ*. 
measures;  it  also  carried  the  eminently  re- 
spectable label  of  a  "tax  reform." 

And  so  Congress  ended  one  discrimination. 
In  the  way  two  groups  of  states  taxed  married 
coui>lee;  but  In  so  doing.  It  created  a  new  and 
far  more  serious  discrimination:  between  the 
married  and  the  unixtarried  In  all  states. 
While  this  new  law  worked  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  bachelors,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  as  to  who  profited  most  from,  it:  07 
percent  of  the  benefits  went  to  the  top  five 
percent  of  the  married  taxpayers;  while  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid,  80  per- 
cent of  all  married  couples  were  cookpletely 
denied  the  benefits  of  income  splitting.  So 
lopsided  were  its  effects  that  Couple  A,  with 
20  times  the  Income  of  Couple  B,  could  enjoy 
319  times  as  much  tax  benefit. 

Congress  was  so  eager  to  seize  upon  this 
"tax-reform"  solution  to  Its  political  dead- 
lock that  income  splitting  was  adopted  with 
virtually  no  debate.  But  It  soon  became  clear 
that  Congress,  In  the  procees,  had  unwit- 
tingly discriminated  against  a  large  group  of 
taxpayers :  the  single  people  who  were  otiUged 
to  support  expensively  dependent  relatlvee 
and  whose  living  costs  were  clearly  eqtial  to 
those  of  bridegrooms.  And  so.  In  1961,  Oon- 
gress  sought  to  right  the  wrong,  by  conferring 
half  the  benefits  of  income  splitting  on  so- 
called  headA  of  hoviseholds — unmarried  tax- 
payers who  support  their  parents  or  whose 
dependent  relatives  live  with  them. 

Some  observe  irreverently  that  a  sponging 
relative  Is  a  vastly  greater  expense  than  an 
eager  new  bride  and  that  Congress  was  nig- 
gardly In  bestowing  only  half  the  blessings 
of  marital  income  splitting  upon  heads  of 
households.  But  there  Is  an  even  more  ftm- 
damental  objection:  Like  the  marital  pro- 
vision, the  head-of-household  tax  concession 
confers  the  greatest  benefits  on  the  wealth- 
iest taxpayers,  while  withholding  benefits 
from  the  most  aorcdy  pressed,  low-bracket 
taq>ayers.  Moreover,  no  income-splitting  tax 
concession  whatever  is  granted  to  the  bache- 
lor obliged  to  support  his  aged  aunt  (or  any 


relative  other  than  a  parent)  in,  say,  a 
nursing  home,  rather  than  la  hla  own  apvt- 
ment. 

Income  splitting  is  the  grossest  of  the  tax 
dlsorlmlnatlons  against  single  peraoiu,  but 
thars  am  other  tax  adraaxagas  that  aooras 
to  the  married.  A  minor  one  Is  that  the  tax- 
deductible  expenses  of  two  (leraons  are  ccm- 
blned  on  one  tax  return.  If,  for  example, 
both  members  of  the  marital  cc»nbo  Invtat 
la  the  stock  market,  the  wife's  capital  loaaaa 
may  serve  to  offset  the  husband's  capital 
gains— or  vice  versa.  And  If  a  bachelor's  mad- 
leal  deductions  fall  Just  shy  of  the  thiaa* 
percent-of-lnoome  fioor  for  deductibility, 
when  he  takes  a  bride,  all  of  her  medioal 
deductions  are  deductible.  Married  couples 
also  have  the  privilege  of  conferring  on  any 
favored  friend  or  relative  tax-free  gifts  up 
to  $6000  per  year,  contrasted  with  a  paltry 
$3000  tax-free-gift  privilege  for  '"'^htlnrs 
axtd  single  girls — a  tax  concession  that  u 
bound  to  bring  cries  of  Joy  from  fully  four 
ten-thousandths  of  one  percent  of  all  who 
read  these  words. 

Moreover,  any  unmarried  man  who  feels 
his  demise  is  close  at  hand  should  lose  no 
time  In  securing  a  wife.  He  can  leave  half 
his  worldly  goods  to  her  free  of  any  estate 
tax;  whereas,  if  be  remains  a  bachelor,  there 
is  no  one — not  even  his  sainted  mother — to 
whom  he  can  make  such  a  tax-free  bequest. 
Even  though  the  funds  he  lovingly  leaves  to 
his  wife  become  subject  to  an  estate  tax 
upon  her  demise,  the  effect  in  death,  as  In 
life,  is  to  split  his  hjrpothetlcal  estate  of 
$10,000,000  Into  two  $5,000,000  parcels — half 
taxable  at  the  husband's  death  and  half  at 
his  wife's.  The  tax  saving,  in  this  instance, 
is  $1,000,000.  Moreover,  if  the  wife  had  not 
been  able  to  receive  that  $6,000,000  tax-free 
at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  an  added 
tax  of  $3,500,000  would  have  gone  to  the 
UJ3.  Treasury;  but  under  the  kindly  estate- 
tax  lasrs,  that  $3,500,000  is  permitted  to  re- 
main In  the  wife's  mattress  (or  In  her  la- 
vestment  portfolio)  as  long  as  she  lives. 
Assiuning  she  survives  her  husband  for  ten 
years  and  earns  only  a  paltry  four  percent 
on  her  money,  this  delay  alone  comes  to  be 
worth  at  least  about  $1,400,000. 

Also  nestled  Ln  the  tax  laws  Is  a  cluster  of 
blessings  that  attach  to  the  happy  state  of 
home  ownership.  While  home  ownership  does 
not  automatically  stccompany  marriage  and 
while  it  is  certainly  not  barred  to  bachelors. 
the  fact  Is  that  for  most  bachelors,  it's  not 
worth  the  effort.  The  homeowner  sacrifices 
his  freedom  of  mobility.  This  Is  a  great  deal 
for  a  bachelor  to  give  up.  but  the  married 
man — at  least  In  the  eyes  of  the  bachelor — 
has  already  lost  It  and  has  little  left  to  lose. 
Married  persons  receive  93  percent  of  Federal 
Housing  Authority  home  mortgages. 

To  understand  the  tax  advantages  of  home 
ownership,  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  ex- 
ample of  two  gentlemen.  A  and  B,  renting 
apartments  at  $200  a  month,  or  $2400  a  year. 
Suppose  that  at  the  same  Instant,  each  of 
them  comes  Into  a  m.odaet  Inheritance  of 
$25,000.  A,  a  bachelor  who  Is  happy  In  hla 
in-town  pad  and  does  not  need  or  want  the 
bother  of  owning  a  home  In  the  suburbs, 
invests  hlB  $35,000  conservatively  In  the  stock 
market  and  realizes  a  fotir-percent  return, 
or  $1 ,000.  This,  of  course.  Is  added  to  his  tax- 
able Income  and.  in  his  tax  bracket,  he  must 
pay  an  additional  $320  In  taxes. 

B.  a  new  bridegroom  whose  union  will  soon 
bear  Issue,  Invests  his  $26,000  In  the  purchase 
of  a  handsome  $60,000  house  and  moves  out 
of  his  apartment.  His  return  on  his  $25,000 
lies  In  no  lotiger  having  to  pay  $2400  a  year 
in  rent.  True,  as  a  homeowner,  after  the  var- 
ious tax  write-offs  he's  entitled  to,  he  still 
has  to  pay  about  $1700  a  year  on  the  mort- 
gage: but  compared  with  the  $3400  rent  he 
bad  been  paying,  he  is  stUl  $700  ahead.  Al- 
though A  earned  $1000,  he  had  to  claim  this 
amount  as  Income  and  paid  $330  tax,  for  a 
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net  income  of  $M0.  But  B's  $700  appeared 
Bowtasre  on  his  tax  ratom. 

This  anomaly  may  become  clearer  by 
linagt"*"B  that  B's  company  sands  him 
abroad  for  a  year  and  be  rents  out  his  houae 
while  he  is  away.  The  rental  income  he  re- 
ceives while  he  Is  gone  Is  clearly  an  income 
return  on  his  investment — and.  Indeed,  he 
must  pay  taxea  on  it.  But  the  minute  he 
moves  back  into  the  bouse — ^the  same  strao- 
tuie.  worth  precisely  the  same  amoiint  and 
capable  of  commanding  the  same  rant — thm 
dollar  yield  from  this  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty vanishes,  aa  far  as  the  tax  collectors  are 
concerned. 

But  the  genaroelty— or,  more  accurately, 
the  schlBopbreaia — of  the  tax  collectors  ex- 
tends even  further.  Consider,  again,  the  ex- 
ample of  B  renting  out  bis  house  for  a  ysar; 
clearly,  his  mortgage-Interest  and  raal-ea- 
tste-tax  expenses  are  outlays  necessary  to 
maintain  the  house  and  realize  his  rental 
Income  and,  aa  such,  are  quite  naturally  tax- 
deductible,  as  all  business  eiq>eniss  are. 
When  he  moves  back  Into  his  botue  and  the 
Oovemment  stops  treating  his  borne  aa  an 
income-yielding  Investment,  It  would  be 
logical  for  the  IBS  to  cease  treating  mort- 
gage-Interest and  property-tax  outlays  as 
deductible  expenses.  But,  as  Is  so  often  the 
case,  the  ways  of  the  Oovernment  are  not 
logical;  these  deductions  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  tax  perquisites  of  a  homeowner.  He's 
allowed  the  deductions  as  If  hU  home  were  an 
investment.  Heads,  he  wins;  talla.  the  tax 
collectors  amd  the  Oovernment — and  other 
taxpayers — lose. 

These  deductions  are  sizable,  both  oa  an 
individual  and  on  a  national  basis.  Tar  tax- 
payer B,  for  example,  with  $10,000  of  taxaUe 
income,  his  mortgage  Interest  means  a  tax 
deduction  of  $1500  and  a  tax  saving  of  about 
^30  a  year;  and  his  real-estate  taxes  rep- 
resent a  further  $700  deduction  and  a  $154 
tax  saving.  This  is  why  his  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  ths  house  is  so  low.  Taxpayer 
A.  who  still  rents  an  apartment,  is  also 
paying  for  taxes  and  mortgage  interaat  on 
his  ^lartment  building— these  are  part  of 
the  $2400  rental  payments  he  makee  each 
year.  But  he  g«$$  no  tax  deduction  for  his 
outlay.  That  happy  privilege  goes  to  the 
owner  of  the  building. 

On  a  national  basis,  the  discrimination 
between  renters  and  homeowners  is  mas- 
sive. In  1960,  homeowners  enjoyed  a  tax- 
free  net  return  on  their  Investments  total- 
ing an  estimated  6.8  bUIloo  dollars.  The  cost 
to  the  Treasury  (meaning  the  cost  to  the 
ncnhomeowners  who  had  to  pay  higher 
taxes  as  a  restilt) :  1.2  bUIlon  debars.  In  ad- 
dition, in  1960.  homeowners  were  able  to 
take  property-tax  deductions  on  6.6  blUlon 
dollars  of  mortgage  Interest  and  5.9  blllloc 
dollars  of  property  taxes.  Cost  to  the 
Treasury  (l.e.,  to  nonhome-ownlng  taxpay- 
ers) :  2  billion  doUars.  So,  aU  told,  the  tax 
advantages  of  boms  ownership  carry  a  8.2- 
bllllon-doUar  price  tag,  all  of  which  must 
be  made  up  by  other  taxpayer*. 

There  have  been  some  attempts,  of  late. 
In  Congress  and  elsewhere,  to  ease  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  Tinmarrted  tax- 
payers. Essentially,  there  are  two  ways  to 
lessen  or  eliminate  a  tax  discrimination. 
One  Is  to  end  the  preference  enjoyed  by  the 
favored  group.  But  this  InTolves  the  risk  of 
political  retaliation  by  thoss  who  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  benefits  of  dla- 
crlmlnatton.  So  Congress  has  traditionally 
Bhimned  this  method,  preferring,  Instead, 
the  more  painless  method  of  broadening  the 
favored  treatment  to  Include  those  to  whom 
It  is  presently  denied. 

The  current  legislative  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  tmmarrled  are  no  exception.  They  are 
reflected  In  measures  Introduced  last  year 
by  nemocratlc  Senator  Eugene  ICcOaxtby 
and  12  of  his  Senate  colleagues  and  by  Re- 
publican   Congressman    Theodore    Kupfsr- 


man  in  the  House  of  RapraaentatlTea.  But 
even  these  propoaals  fall  far  short  of  wbat 
most  baohelora  would  consider  an  equitable 
solution,  since  they  would  simply  extend 
the  tax  privileges  of  heada  of  households  to 
all  single  persons  over  the  age  of  36.  Includ- 
ing the  divorced,  the  legally  separated  and 
the  widowed.  The  eligibility  requirement  Is 
debatable,  but  far  from  arduous :  All  that  an 
over-85  unmarried  person  must  do  Is  "main- 
tain his  own  household  aa  his  home." 

According  to  Senator  IiioOarthy,  this  legis- 
lation would  benaSt  about  18,000,000  peo- 
ple—of wtkom  18,000,000  are  women.  SInoa 
married  taxpayera  would  continue  to  enjoy 
thetr  advBiitagea,  the  MbOarthy-KupfeRnan 
leglalatloo  would  be  entirely  palnlaaa — ex- 
cept, ptttbMpt,  for  those  entrusted  with  try- 
ing to  baJaaoe  the  Federal  budgvt.  To  tbem 
would  f aU  the  unhappy  task  of  finding  a  way 
to  make  up  for'  tte  estimated  $800,000,000 
that  ths  BOaObrttiy-KupfeRnan  measrurea 
would  cost  tbe  UJ3.  Treasury.  Assuming  no 
oitltar  tax  legtalatlnn,  the  burtlen  would  fall 
moet  heavily  on  single  persons  under  35 — 
though  tliey.  In  turn,  would  get  their  reward. 
Whan  they  croaaed  ths  magic  age  barrier. 

In  their  oompaaslonate  ooncera  for  the 
pll^t  of  -th*  ovar-3S  unmarrleds.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  lagtaiatlon  omit  any  mention  in 
their  presa  releases  to  constituents  of  this 
$800,000,000  prtoe  tag.  This  group  is  deeerv- 
Ing  of  tax  reUtf.  reasons  Congressman  Kup- 
ferman,  hecatiae  It  Is  visually  the  burden  of 
supporting  a  dependent  relative,  during  tbe 
prime  marrying  years,  that  keeps  a  person 
from  snagging  a  mate — or  getting  snagged — 
prior  to  reaching  35.  By  the  time  this  finan- 
cial oMlgBtlon  Is  reduced  or  terminated,  the 
single  person  has  often,  in  the  Oongreesmazi's 
tactfxil  words,  "reached  the  age  at  which  his 
or  her  marriage  proepeots  are  not  encourag- 
ing." Even  so,  says  Representative  Kupfer- 
mttn  suoh  a  pMson  usually  mahxtalns  living 
accommodations  similar  to  either  a  head  of 
househicHd  or  a  childless  married  couple,  who 
enjoy,  respectively,  either  half  or  all  of  the 
tax  iwwards  of  Income  splitting.  Moreover, 
Kupferman  says,  the  demarulB  on  over-35  un- 
marrleds "to  provide  for  tbelr  future  finan- 
cial security  are.  in  many  oaaes,  more  press- 
ing ♦>'■"  In  the  case  of  O^tar  Individuals  who 
receive  more  favorable  tax  treatment."  Brgo, 
he  says,  spread  the  tax  blessing. 

Senator  McCarthy  paints  an  even  more 
public-spirited  picture  of  the  unmarled  tax- 
payers over  35.  "Often  at  this  age,"  he  says, 
"they  are  expected  to — and  do — make  special 
contributions  for  the  support  of  relatives  and 
for  social  and  civil  welfara."  Moreover,  tbey 
are  ganerally  required,  "beoauae  of  theur 
oooupatton,  thete  place  in  soolsay,  or  simply 
foe  Um  sake  of  daoency  and  oDnvenlsnoe  in 
living,"  to  maintain  a  household  of  their 
o<wn:  mux  ths  expeosea  thus  lmi>oafKl  tipon 
them  by  society  should  be  acknowledged  in 
our  tax  laws. 

To  help  gamer  support  for  Oongreasman 
Kupfermaa's  bill,  an  organlxatloQ  has  been 
formed  that  shoiild  at  least  win  the  hearts 
of  those  who  admire  Imaginative  or  far- 
fetched acroayma.  It  Is  caUed  SIT-UP — 
which  stands  for  Single  Individuals'  Tax 
Unification  Program. 

In  bold-face  capital  letters,  its  literature 
Implores  unmarried  taxpayers:  "Josr  doVt 
srr  THxas — sit-up  kiowt  kowI"  Sitting  up 
consists  of  signing  and  clrciilatlng  p>etitlons 
to  the  House  Waya  and  tiaans  Committee 
(where  aU  tax  meaaurea  must  originate)  re- 
questing that  group  to  give  Kupfsrman's 
bill  "Immediate  considaratlon  and  approval 
and  submission  to  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  ^jproval."  Thus  far,  SIT-UP's  co- 
foundar,  Roy  Moraer,  says,  30,000  persons 
have  "aat  up"  and  signed  petitions  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  To  date, 
the  Oommlttee  has  yet  to  respond. 

In  the  shadow  of  an  impending  Presiden- 
tial election,  the  UB.  Treasury  Department 
has  also  been  thunderlngly  silent  about  this 


bill.  The  chanoes  are  slim,  however,  that  the 
Treasury  will  agree  with  Oongreasman  Kupf- 
ennan's  characterisation  of  the  measure  as 
a  "tax-rc/orm  bill."  since  It  would  fxirther 
weaken  a  tax  system  that  is  already  so 
riddled  with  special  exemptions,  exclusions 
and  deductions  that  over  half  of  all  personal 
income  escapee  taxation  entirely — and  much 
of  tbe  remaining  half  Is  taxed  at  preferential 
rates. 

To  a  tax  expert  such  aa  Joseph  A  Peehman 
of  the  prestigious  Brookings  Institution  In 
Washington,  tbe  discrimination  against  sin- 
gle taxpayers  Is  a  serious  matter;  but  so  Is 
the  progressive  "erosion"  of  the  tax  systam. 
Pechman's  solution  to  the  single-veraus- 
married -taxpayer  problem  U  Just  the  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Oongreaa:  Re  propoaes  that 
Instead  of  extending  the  unwarranted  bene- 
fits of  income  splitting  to  more  people,  the 
discrimination  should  be  ended  by  eliminat- 
ing the  principal  tax  favor — income  split- 
ting— now  enjoyed  by  married  people.  (Peeh- 
man qualifies  as  an  objective  commentator, 
being  a  married  man  himself;  in  fact,  he 
once  told  a  Congressional  committee  that  hla 
views  oa  marital  Income  splitting  not  only 
did  not  represent  the  views  of  his  employer 
but  did  not  neoeesarily  reflect  those  of  his 
wife.) 

Peehman '8  proposal  would.  If  enacted,  add 
a  whopping  tan  billion  dollars  to  Federal 
revenues — more  than  Prssldent  Johnson 
was  seeking  with  hla  1967  ten -percent-surtax 
proposal.  (Incidentally,  If  the  tax  surcharge 
eventually  goes  through,  it  will  simply  In- 
crease the  discriminatloa  against  single 
taxpayers.) 

The  Peehman  suggestion  often  provokaa 
the  outcry  that  it  would  merely  revive  the 
pre- 1948  interstate  discrimination  and  set 
off  another  epidemic  of  state  community - 
property  laws.  But  Peehman.  an  Ingenious 
fellow,  has  devised  a  formula  that  circum- 
vents this  problem  and  equallaes  taxation 
not  only  of  the  single  and  tbe  married  but 
also  of  the  nxarried  in  tbe  two  different 
groups  of  states.  Under  Pechman's  plan,  cou- 
ples filing  Joint  returns  would  pay  the  same 
rates  as  single  persons:  and  those  filing  sep- 
arate returns  (as  the  oommunlty- property 
residents  did  prior  to  1948,  in  order  to  get  the 
benefits  of  income  spUttlng)  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  separate  rate  schedule  whoee  net 
effect  would  be  to  permit  tbe  Income  split- 
ting required  of  married  couples  in  oom- 
munlty-property  states— but  then  to  turn 
around  and  take  away  the  tax  advantages. 
Such  a  move  would  eliminate  the  principal 
discrimination  against  single  taxpayers,  but 
would  retain  the  leassr  Inequity  of  doubling 
the  personal  exemption  at  marriage.  Peeh- 
man and  others  believe  that  the  $800  per- 
sonal exemption  for  the  single  person  Is 
outrageously  and  anachronlstlcally  low.  It 
has  remained  tmchanged  for  20  years,  during 
which  tbe  cost  of  living  has  Incrsased  35 
percent.  Thus.  In  terms  of  what  It  will  buy. 
the  $600  exemption,  enacted  In  1948.  has 
shrunk  to  only  $444.  But  Increasing  the  per- 
sonal exemption  across  the  board  makes 
heavy  inroads  Into  Inderal  revenues  (an  $800 
exemption  would  cost  5.8  billion  dollars),  a 
step  unfavorably  regarded  at  a  time  of  heavy 
war  and  defense  spending.  Its  chancee  of 
enactment  are  slim. 

This  account  of  the  several  tax  discrimina- 
tions against  tbe  unmarried  may  prompt 
thoee  who  prefer  bachelorhood  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  beat  the 
tax  game  other  than  to  sacrifice  their  moet 
deeply  held  principles  and  plunge  into  matri- 
mony. 

It  Is  true  that  to  enjoy  the  tax  comforts 
of  Income  splitting,  one  must  resort  to 
the  rash  extreme  of  marriage.  Taking  a 
mistress  wlU  not  do  the  trick:  In  fact. 
In  almost  all  Jurisdictions  In  which  ex- 
tramarital cohabitation  is  illegal.  It  will 
not   even    qualify    tbs    generous    mala    for 
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I  a  aztrs  9000  ezanptlon.  8UU,  eran  tbe 
I  lost  (tocUcated  iMohalor  ottn  take  oota' 
iDTt  In  th«  knowladg*  th*t  tb«  ways  of 
jarteetly  legal  tax  avoUteooe  an  not  only 
cavlout,  they  are,  thanira  to  Congreu'  gen- 
<  realty,  many.  If  tbara  eUste  a  bachaior 
ilth  enougb  meana  to  b«  suffering  from 
Mgfa  taxaa  who  baa  not  already  avallad 
1  ImaaU  of  the  aervloaa  of  a  tax  attorney  or 
a  tax  aooountant,  let  him  run,  not  wallt, 
t)  tba  nearest  expert.  Iist  him  be  guided 
ttiroiigh  the  tax  Joya  at  oil  invaatmtiita 
(which  parmltted  one  oU  tycoon  to  enjoy 
<>ver  93,000,000  of  Incoma  each  year  for 
:i  years  and  neraer  pay  a  penny  in  taxea) , 
cr  of  putting  hla  money  into  tax-free  gtate 
I  Qd  local  bond!  (which  put  auto  heireas  Mrs. 
Iloraca  Dodge  in  a  position  to  enjoy  over 
1 1,000,000  of  Income  annually,  without  even 
taring  to  file  a  tax  return),  or  of  having 
I  art  of  his  salary  paid  in  stock  options 
( which  put  IBM^  Thomas  Watson  in  a  poal- 
tlon  to  reallM  a  11,883,000  profit,  taxable  at 
10  metre  than  3A  percent,  for  a  tax  saving 
ct  close  to  ll.OOO.OOO).  Or.  perhaps,  if  this 
tachalor  is  wealthy  enough  and  Influential 
enough  and  knows  the  right  tax  lawyer- 
liibbylst,  he  might  even  have  a  special  pro- 
vision of  the  tax  law  written  for  him  (tis 
ttovie  magnate  Louis  B.  Mayer  did,  for  a 
tks  saving  of  roughly  •3,000,000). 

While  from  time  to  time  a  few  of  the 
J  >yous  paths  of  tax  avoidance  have  been 
c  loeed  off  or  narrowed,  over  the  years  Con- 
g  rasB  has  shown  a  far  gr«at«r  p)ref erence  for 
I  roadenlng  the  av«nues  of  escape  or  for  open- 

ti  xp  new  ones. 

n  In  the  case  of  Income  splitting,  the  chances 

are  that  when  Congress  does  get  aroimd  to 
e  saUng  with  this  gross  dlscrlmlnatlazi  against 
amgle  taxpayers,  it  will  not  be  Peohman'a 
p  raf  arsnce-removlng  atratagam  that  will  get 
t  la  nod  but  somatlQiic  akmg  the  Unas  of  the 
t  snsflt-spraadlng  tack  taken  by  Senator 
B  [oCarthy  and  Congressman  Supferman, 
tion^  Ideally,  spreading  the  benefits  to  all 
sngla  paopla,  not  Just  to  thoae  over  36.  It 
r  laUy  cornea  down  to  a  matter  of  simple  po- 
Itleal  arlthmatlo:  The  voters  among  the 
Etanlad  oouplsa,  basking  in  the  warmth  of 
L  ifloma  splitting,  outnumber  by  four  to  one 

rx  t  la  single  folks  who  stand  naked  and  shlvar- 

U  Uig  under  the  icy  blasts  at  the  normal  tax 

rutea.  In  tsrms  at  practical  politics,  there  is 
only  one  way  tha  unmairlad  can  be  relieved 
of  ttie  discriminations  they  endure:  Bring 
t  ism  in  out  of  tbe  cold. 

TAxaa  AifD  Trs  Snrai,x  Pkbsox 
(By  Donald  A.  Colbum) 

It's  that  time  of  year  again;  the  dreaded 
/  prU  Ollng  date  approaches.  If  you're  fed  up 
\>  1th  taxee — and  if  the  option  Is  still  avaUable 
t )  70U — you  might  consider  getting  married. 
/  nd  Lf  the  prospect  of  matrimony  drives  you 
tsck  to  liking,  or  at  least  tolerating  taxes, 
tien  ponder  the  following: 

Singles  pay  up  to  30  per  cent  higher  taxes 
t  jan  marrleds  living  on  tbe  same  income. 

If  your  taxable  Income  for  1971  was  «10,000 
and  you're  single,  your  federal  income  tax 
amounts  to  tl.SOe.  With  the  same  Income  a 
ciarrled  couple  ftllng  Jointly  (regardless  of 
t  ow  many  children  they  have)  owes  the  IRS 
$i39  less. 

With  a  taxable  income  of  835,000,  the  dlf- 
fiirence  is  $1,097. 

And  If  you're  lucky  enough  to  be  earning 
•  100.000  a  year,  and  stUl  have  the  gail  to 
1  orry  about  such  things,  you  can  save  an 
a  Iditional  •0374  by  taking  a  spouse. 

These  dlfTerences  result  from  a  quirk  in 
t  le  law  which  enables  a  married  oouple  to 
8  )Ilt  their  total  income  and  pay  taxes  as  If 
eich  spouse  had  earned  exactly  half  of  It. 
S  uch  Income-splitting  saves  married  tax- 
payers,  or  penalizes  single  taxpayers,  •l.e 
t  lllion  annually. 

But  if  you  despair  of  both  taxes  and 
I  karrtage,  yo\ir  best  hope  is  to  Join  a  mount- 


ing crusade  by  single  taxpayers  to  get  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law.  Spearheading  the 
cause  of  the  nation's  30  million  single  tax- 
payers Is  a  non-partis&ii  group  called  CO<T, 
founded  last  summer  by  Robert  Gray,  a 
bachelor  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  in 
tha  Blsenhower  administration.  Pormer  Sena- 
tors Rugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  and 
Oeorge  Murphy  of  California  aot  as  cochair- 
mMi  of  COtT,  whose  ultimate  goal  is  an  equal 
tax  base  for  all  individuals  regardless  of  their 
marital  status. 

Ilia  congressional  sanctioning  of  Income 
splitting  by  married  couples  for  tax  pur- 
poaaa  began  naarly  3fi  years  ago  almost  by 
aooldant.  Before  World  War  II  eight  states 
had  oommunlty  property  laws  which  treated 
a  couple's  income  and  property  as  though 
they  were  equally  divided  between  husband 
and  wife.  Whan  the  Supreme  Court  rtiled 
that  couples  in  these  states  cxmld  divide 
their  income  and  file  separate  U.S.  tax  re- 
tumsk  other  states  began  to  pass  similar 
laws  to  give  their  residents  this  tax  break. 
Plnally,  in  1948.  Congress  decided  to  "solve" 
the  problem.  But  instead  of  abolishing  In- 
come splitting.  Congress  made  it  a  national 
practice:  and  singles,  especially  the  wealthy 
singles,  have  borne  tbe  burden  ever  since. 


snTOUC  STTTPOI 

Proponents  of  income  splitting  axgua  that 
a  couple  cannot  live  as  inexpensively  as  one 
person  and  therefore  should  be  taxed  less 
hsavlly.  COtT  and  other  advocates  of  an 
equal  tax  base  for  all  individuals,  however, 
point  out  that  the  major  beneficiaries  of 
Income  splitting  are  not  the  poor,  but  the 
rich.  And  the  heaviest  expense  of  marriage 
Is  usually  child-raising,  but  Inconxe  splitting 
benefits  equally  couples  with  a  dozen  chil- 
dren and  those  with  none.  Furthermore, 
many  "single"  taxpayers — the  so-called 
"heads  of  households" — have  to  support  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  dependent  parents  or 
relatives  without  the  full  benefits  of  income 
splitting.  Por  example,  a  divorcee  or  widow 
with  dependent  children  is  not  allowed  the 
full  benefits  of  income  splitting,  while  a 
married  couple  with  children  is. 

Until  1969  single  taxpayert  paid  up  to 
41  per  cent  greater  taxes  than  married 
people  with  the  same  taxable  inoome.  Tlie 
Tax  Reform  Aot  of  1940  reduced,  but  did 
not  abolish,  the  inequity.  Under  present  law, 
singles  pay  up  to  30  per  cent  higher  taxes 
on  ttaa  same  Inoome  as  inooma-spllttlng 
marrleds. 

ifxw  HILLS  psmmfo 

Two  bills  now  before  the  Congress  would 
wipe  out  the  discrepancy  entirely:  HJl.  880, 
introduced  by  Rep.  Bd.  Koch,  D.-K.Y.,  and 
oo-sponsored  by  over  a  hundred  House  nMm- 
bers:  and  the  corresponding  Senate  bill. 
3.  880,  Introduced  by  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff, 
D.-Conn.  Bach  bill  proposes  "to  extend  to 
all  unmarried  Individuals  the  full  tax  bene- 
flta  of  inoome  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  mar- 
ried individuals  filing  Joint  returns." 

While  both  the  Koch  and  RlWcoff  bills 
wwre  mired  In  committee,  last  November 
Sen.  Robert  Packwood,  D.-Ore.,  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  same  effect  diuing 
floor  debate  on  President  Nixon's  tax  bill. 
Packwood  told  his  Senate  colleagues:  "Our 
present  law  says  to  a  perfectly  rational  30- 
or  28-year-old  man  or  woman,  'Oet  married 
and  we  will  give  you  an  economic  tax  break. 
Don't  stay  single.  As  a  single  person  you  are 
a  detriment  to  society.  So  -we^re  going  to 
give  you  a  surtax  and  penalise  you.' "  But 
San  Russell  Long,  D.-La.,  said  Paokwood's 
amendment  was  unjustifiable  "unless  one 
wants  to  contend  that  we  ou^t  to  denounce 
the  Institution  of  marriage  and  encourage 
people  not  to  marry  and  not  to  have  their 
children  bom  in  holy  wedlock."  Packwood 
responded  that  he  hoped  there  was  a 
"strongter  bond  to  induce  people  to  marry 
than  the  fact  that  tax  policies  might  en- 
courage them  to  do  so." 


Tba  Packwood  amandmant  lost,  65  nays  to 
41  yeas.  All  the  senators  who  are  now  run- 
ning for  the  presldsncy  voted  for  the  meas- 
ure. exo^>k  Sen.  Muskle.  who  was  absent. 

Mrs.  Patty  Oavln,  executive  director  ol 
C08T.  says  she  is  hopeful  that  Congress  win 
buck  tradition  and  {laas  an  equal  tax  base 
bill  in  this  election  year.  With  a  growli^ 
membership  of  over  8,000  In  its  first  hatf 
year,  GOVT  is  trying  to  force  the  imue.  Par 
those  Interested,  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  00$T,  Inc.,  Box  1780,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30013. 

There  have  been  many  tax  crusaders  in 
America,  from  those  Massachusetts  rowdies 
who  dumped  British  tea  In  Boston  Harbor  in 
1773.  to  Vivien  Kellems,  a  76-year-old  Con- 
necticut woman  who  Is  still  urging  irate 
taxpayers  to  send  their  complaints,  along 
with  an  old  teabag  and  some  used  coffee 
groTinds,  to  Congress.  Now,  with  more  tact 
than  Sam  Adams  and  more  clout  than  Miss 
Kellems,  COeT  hopes  to  "liberate"  30  mil- 
lion single  taxpayers. 

(The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Patty  Cavln,  executive 
director  of  C08T,  Inc.  Mrs.  Cavin  whoss 
husband  died  suddenly  two  years  ago,  has 
two  children.) 

Q.  Will  this  kind  of  taxation  be  an  issue 
In  19737 

A,  Certainly  it  can  be  an  issue.  One  of  the 
things  COfT  is  doing  at  tbe  moment  la. 
initiating  a  survey  of  all  the  candidates  to 
And  out  exactly  who  stands  where  on  the 
Individual  lacome  tax  department. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  endorsing  a  par- 
ticular candidate? 

A;  No,  we  can't  do  that,  because  in  our 
bylawa  we're  non-partisan  and  we're  non- 
profit. And  it's  a  little  difficult  with  Sen. 
McCarthy  running  for  the  presidency,  but 
we  don't  endorse  Sen.  McCarthy.  We  endorse 
his  views  on  an  equal  tax  for  all  Individuals, 
but  we  do  not  endorse  his  campaign.  Nor 
would  we  endorse  Ashbrook  or  Nixon  or 
Muskle  or  McOovem  or  anyone,  but  we  want 
to  know  where  these  candidates  stand  on  ths 
Individual  tax.  Now  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
come  out  for  an  individual  tax.  and  we  know 
where  he  stands.  We've  talked  to  Ashbrook. 
There's  be«i  a  lot  of  talk  both  pro  and  con 
on  lowering  tbe  individual  Income  tax  from 
the  Nixon  administration  standpoint,  but 
they  feel  that  the  1960  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
basically  a  step  In  that  direction,  and  the 
general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  there  wont 
be  any  further  Individual  cuts  In  1972. 

As  you  know,  it's  kind  of  an  established,  I 
think  fallacy,  that  you  can't  get  a  tax  bill 
through  In  an  election  year.  C08T  is  out  te 
try  and  prove  that  wrong.  We  feel  that  per- 
hi^M  we  can  get  a  little  tax  help  because  It 
Is  an  election  year. 

Now  we  have  spent  a  little  time  with 
Mr.  Mills,  and  as  I  said  I  cannot  announce 
it — ^I  will  believe  It  when  I  see  it — but  there 
is  some  reason  to  feel  that  there  will  be  hear« 
Ings  on  the  Koch  bill  within  the  next  month 
and  a  half.  So.  you  know,  we're  getting  there. 
It's  a  slow,  plodding  process,  but  it's  terribly 
exciting  when  you  get  a  change.  But  we  know 
that  Wilbur  Mills  is  not  against  us.  If  he 
were  against  us.  we'd  have  to  go  out  and  start 
again. 

Q.  Is  this  argument — that  granting  in- 
come splitting  benefits  to  single  people  would 
be  an  incentive  to  "live  in  sin" — one  that  you 
seriously  have  to  deal  with? 

A.  We  don't  take  It  seriously. 

Q.  But  do  the  congressmen  take  it  seri- 
ously? In  other  words.  Is  It  something  you 
have  to  wc«k  against? 

A.  Well,  It's  kind  of  like  taxi  fares.  You 
know,  for  Y«en  the  taxi  fares  have  not  been 
raised  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  rea- 
son being,  everyone  says,  that  the  Congress 
does  not  want  to  have  to  pay  a  meter  fare 
between  the  Capitol  and,  let's  say,  the  Metro- 
politan Club  or  the  Cosmos  Club  or  their 
own  home  and  what  have  you.  And  basl- 
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gaily,  that's  pretty  much  the  same  sitiiatlon 
^rben  you  use  this  old  marital  bit — that, 
TOU  know,  tee-hee,  if  ws  have  this  equal  tax 
^ue  for  all  individuals,  nobody  wlU  get  mar- 
rtid.  That's  rUUouloOi.  But  I  think  It's  th* 
(Xngreasman  or  tha  Baoator  whoae  salary  Is 
tassd,  whoae  wlfa  doaant  work,  and  who 
gats  tha  full  advaatasa  of  Incoma  splitting. 
It's  ths  same  thing  as  tha  taxi  fares.  So  you 
eartalnly  take  every  oognlxanee  of  the  argu- 
oient,  and  you  fight  it  If  you  have  to.  But 
I  don't  see  how  any  tJilnking  individual  who 
Is  at  aU  in  tuna  wltb  Inaquitlas  and  Injustice 
could  possibly  take  that  kind  of  an  argu- 
nisnt  seriously.  But  they  da 

Q.  Do  your  operating  funds  coma  moatly 
from  these  ten-dollar  mambarsblps? 

A.  They  do  entirely.  Our  angel  and  tbe 
founder  of  CO»T  Is  Bob  Gray  and  he  has 
put  a  lot  of  money  Into  C08T.  We  hope  that 
•vsntually  we'll  be  able  to  reimburse  him  a 
little.  But  In  tbe  meantime  there  are  only 
two  paid  members  of  the  C08T  staff.  You 
csn't  start  a  national  organization  on  a  shoe 
ttrlng.  And  oxir  money  Is  used  mostly 
for  .  ■  I  would  say  96  percent  of  the  money 
that  comes  in  from  across  the  country  Is 
used  for  printing,  postage,  and  brochures. 

We're  doing  as  much  with  volunteers  as 
possible.  We  have  a  corps  of  about  38  vol\in- 
tssra  who  work  regularly  with  us  here  in 
Washington,  and  a  potential  of,  I  would 
lay,  a  couple  of  thousand  volunteers.  We 
have  volunteer  chairmen  in  key  cities,  and 
they  have  in  turn  their  own  organizations. 

Q.  So  you  dont  have  any  full  time  lobby- 
ist as  such? 

A.  Well,  you  can  count  both  Bob  Gray  and 
Sen.  Murphy  as  lobbyists  if  you  wish.  And 
they  both  do  CO»T  duty.  But  they  are  not 
getting  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  trying  to 
make  taxation  per  se  an  issue?  That  Is,  do 
you  fl"rt  that  its  too  bound  up  with  other 
Issues,  such  as  how  the  Federal  revenues  are 
goin^  to  be  spent,  or  the  economy? 

A.  No.  We  find  that  taxation  is  a  highly 
personal  Issue,  and  that  people  who  are 
normally  extremely  calm  get  wild-eyed  over 
taxee.  We  find.  In  states  like  California  for 
instance,  or  Washington,  but  particularly  In 
California  where  there  is  a  high  state  In- 
come tax  plus  a  high  national  inccnne  tax, 
that  people  are  practically  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  They  are  worried,  of  course,  about  the 
fact  that  they  are  subsidizing  schools  In  their 
own  states.  They're  subsidizing  parka,  they're 
gubsldlzlng  all  sorts  of  things  that  they  as 
liidlvlduals  arent  really  .  .  .  you  know,  why 
should  they  pay  for  their  neighbor's  family's 
schooling?  But  that  baslcaUy  Is  the  way  its 
handled,  and  that's  more  or  less  a  local  Issue. 

But  we  dont  find  that  It's  bound  up  In  a 
lot  of  red  tape  and  national  Issues  and  how 
It*  going  to  be  spent.  We  find  it's  a  very  per- 
sonal Item,  and  we  find  that  the  individual 
taxpayer  Is  tired  of  being  Ignored. 

Many  of  them  have  written  letters  to  their 
senators  and  their  congressmen  for  years, 
and  nothing  has  happened,  and  that's  '^lat 
makes  \u  feel  that  there  Is  a  place  for  us  in 
Washington.  We  need  to  rally  this  group  and 
make  them  from  the  silent  majority  Into  a 
major  power  group  which  can  command 
action. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  get  more  response 
among  the  poor,  the  middle  income  pe<^le, 
the  wealthy  or  is  It  across  tbe  board? 

A.  It's  kind  of  across  the  board.  It's  a  little 
hard  to  find  out  what  their  incomes  are,  be- 
cause .  .  .  our  membership  blank  is  pretty 
Impersonal. 

On  the  whole,  the  people  that  take  time 
to  send  us  money  and  sit  down  and  write  a 
letter  about  their  particular  beef  are.  I  would 
■•y,  upper  middle  class.  We  got  a  lot  of,  you 
know,  "sock  it  to  'em!  Right  on!"  and  that 
■ort  of  stuff  scribbled  on  plain  old  paper, 
sometimes  wrapping  paper,  so  you  know  that 
you're  hitting  on  all  levels.  By  and  large,  the 
people  who  really  correspond  with  us  and 
b*ve  written  in  to  us  and  have  asked  for 
Information  and  have  sent  lists  and  what 


have  you,  have  written  highly  InteUlvsnt 
letters. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  support  equi- 
table taxation  for  all  single  taxpayers . . . 

A.  For  aU  Individuals.  We  don't  care 
whether  they're  slngls  or  married.  We  want 
an  equal  tax  base  for  all  individuals,  and 
the  best  way  I  can  equate  that  is,  for  In- 
stance: You  are  marketing  for  ths  week 
aiul  you  go  to  Giant.  You  check  out  with 
your  •76  dollars  worth  of  groceries  in  three 
bags.  Does  the  cashier  stop  and  ask  you 
if  you  are  a  bachelor,  a  spinster,  a  widow, 
married,  or  what?  You  pay  the  same  tax  on 
your  food  as  the  guy  behind  you  or  the 
gal  In  front  of  you.  And  that's  the  way 
we  feel  it  ought  to  be  on  income  taxes, 
th«t  it  should  be  an  equal  tax  base  for  all 
individuals,  that  the  only  fair  tax  is  a  tax 
baaed  on  incoma.  We're  not  trying  to  take 
away  deductions. 

Q.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

A.  No.  We're  not  trying  to  take  away  de- 
ductions ai  all.  Let  the  deductions  oome 
as  they  are  warranted.  We  don't  want  to 
take  away  the  children  deductions  or  tba 
mother  who  lives  with  a  famUy  and  Is  total- 
ly dependent  on  the  family.  Not  at  all.  We 
Just  want  to  be  sure  that  each  taxpayer 
pays  an  equal  tax  on  Inoome.  And  why  should 
It  be  graded  because  he's  married,  or  he's 
single  or  he's  widowed. 

Q.  But  It  should  be  graded  in  terms  of 
his   Income? 

A.  Of  his  Income.  Exactly.  We're  not  trying 
to  discriminate  against  anybody.  We  think 
there  should  be  an  equal  tax  for  all  indi- 
viduals. 


[From   The   Arizona   Dally   Star,    Sept.    35, 
1972] 

iNXQtTITT  SbOTTLD   SKD 

Single  persons — those  who  have  never  mar- 
ried, the  widowed  and  the  divorced — have  a 
legitimate  complaint  about  the  federal  in- 
come tax  system.  They,  as  a  group  comprising 
about  30  million  taxpayers,  pay  higher  rates 
than  married  persons  earnings  comparable 
Incomes. 

Leaders  of  this  group  who  have  become 
more  and  more  disturbed  about  the  inequity 
have  formed  an  organization  to  fight  in  and 
lobby  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a  change  in  the 
laws.  The  Committee  for  Single  Taxpayers 
(0O$T)  is  a  non-partisan,  iu>n-proflt  orga- 
nization whose  pvirpooe  Is  to  exert  pressure 
in  Washington  and  speak  for  the  single 
taxpayer. 

C08T  has  worked  with  tbe  House  Ways 
and  Means  committee  on  a  new  plan  for 
single  taxpayers.  On  tbe  Senate  side,  a  new 
single  taxpayer's  amendment  will  be  cospon- 
sored  by  Sen.  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon  and 
Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  of  Montana. 

With  the  persistence  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion there  Is  hope  that  the  single  taxpayer, 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  will  shoulder 
a  lesser,  more  equitable  sbare  of  the  national 
income  tax  burden. 

[From  Slnglee/Mlnglee,  Ootober  1972] 
OO^T  FiORTS  roa  tbx  Siifoui  Taztatbi 

We  are  living  in  an  age  and  time  where 
discrimination  in  any  form  Is  being  fought. 
Yet.  there  are  more  than  30  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  being  discriminated  against, 
and  who  are  treated  like  second-class  citi- 
zens. They  are  the  single  people  of  this  great 
nation,  who  pay  federal  taxee  as  single 
individuals. 

Our  federal  tax  laws  recognize  special  tax 
problems  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  oil-well 
ovmer  and  the  real  estate  Investor — but  they 
discriminate  against  the  bachelor,  the  un- 
married woman,  the  widow  or  widower  and 
the  divorcees. 

Our  tax  laws  grant  special  privileges  to  the 
married,  whether  ch'  not  married  couples  have 
responsibilities  comparable  to  some  persons 
who  pay  taxes  as  individuals. 


Over  a  working  lifetime  such  rate  inequi- 
ties can  oust  an  Individual  tans  of  thousands 
of  dcdlars  worth  of  earnings. 

These  inequities  have  been  buUt  into  tba 
federal  ttm.  sysUm  for  yean.  Sporadic  efforts 
to  maks  corrections  have  been  made,  but 
there  has  been  no  concerted.  p>erslBtent  move- 
ment to  see  that  fair  treatment  for  the  single 
individual  Is  wrltUn  into  law  I  That  U  untU 
recently. 

CO^T,  an  organization  of  concerned  citi- 
zens has  begun  to  fight  back.  GOVT,  which 
means,  Oonmitttee  for  Single  Taxpayers,  was 
founded  in  Washington.  DC.  by  Robert 
Gray,  and  has  on  Its  advisory  t>oeutl  two 
former  United  States  Senators  who  have  long 
fought  for  the  Inequities  of  the  single  tax- 
payer. Former  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy 
of  MlnnesoU  and  George  Murphy  of  Oall- 
fomla. 

Since  their  Inception,  they  have  labored 
bard  for  a  new  plan  for  single  taxpayars 
within  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentatives,  and  further 
legislative  insurance  in  the  form  of  a  Naw 
Single  Taxpayer  Amendment. 

00$T,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion has  concentrated,  with  some  success,  on 
the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee,  of 
which  Senator  Wilbur  MlUs  is  the  Chairman. 

Senator  Mills  Is  personally  sympathetic  to 
the  plight  of  the  single  taxpayer  and  the 
double-income  marrleds,  but  faces  opposition 
from  within  his  committee  Administration 
supporters  there  feel  single  tax  equity  is 
much  too  costly  now  and  should  wait  tmtll 
next  year's  proposed  major  tax  reform.  As 
one  member  put  it,  "The  Committee  seems 
Just  not  ready  yet  to  eliminate  the  family 
as  a  unit  I" 

CO»T  has  been  quietly  calling  on  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  &  Means  Oonunittee  to  de- 
termine their  hangups,  explain  their  position 
and  enlist  their  support  for  no-compromise 
single  tax  equity. 

A  new  50%  plan,  a  compromise  of  the  orig- 
inal Koch  Bill  (which  leaves  out  the  double- 
income  marrleds)  has  developed  from  these 
meetings.  One  version  currently  under  study 
would  grant  single  taxpayers  and  heads  of 
households  50%  of  the  benefits  of  married 
couples  filing  Joint  returns  the  first  year  it 
takes  effect.  The  initial  coet  to  the  govern- 
ment woxild  be  800  mUllon  dollars,  with  ootn- 
plete  equity  granted  the  seoMid  year  for  a 
total  price  tag  of  1 .6  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Mills  is  optimistic  that  this  plan  will 
be  reported  out  of  Committee.  If  and  when 
It  hits  the  floor.  CO^T  can  report  growing 
support  for  the  single  taxpayer  within  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  evidenced  by  tha 
B:och  Bill  co-sponsors  who  now  number  181. 

On  the  Senate  side,  action  is  also  brewing. 
CO^T  has  been  conferring  with  Oregon's 
Senator  Bob  Packwood  and  with  Connecti- 
cut's Senator  Abraham  Rlblooff.  At  008T 
instigation  Senator  Packwood  agreed  to  ready 
a  new  Single  Taxpayer  Amendment  to  tack 
on  to  any  viable  legislation  that  might  come 
through  the  Senate  tbeae  final  days  of  tbe 
92nd  second  session.  In  caos  of  no  further 
action  from  tbe  Houss  side. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Plat- 
form Oommltteee  heard  COST'S  message  but 
took  no  visible  action. 

C08T  has  been  waging  a  long  and  lonely 
battle  for  the  single  taxpayer,  to  succeed. 
they  need  grass  roots  support  on  the  letter 
writing  front  single  taxpayers  to  their  elec- 
ted representatives  and  to  members  of  the 
Ways  St  Means  Committee.  They  are  also  In 
need  of  financial  support,  and  Singles/ 
Mingles  urges  Its  members  to  Join  COST'S 
fight. 

We  also  vu^  all  single  people  to  write  to 
their  representative  NOW,  and  stress  your 
voice  as  a  minority  that  wanta  equal  tax 
action  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
THIS  \"EAR.  Put  it  in  your  own  words,  and 
try  to  get  your  letters  there  before  the  92nd 
Session   is  over.  Remember,  elected  officials 
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tak«  gr«*t«r  notice  ot  minority  iMuw  and 
major  InvqvUtlM  in  an  election  year!  And 
when  going  to  tbe  polls  In  November,  you 
c*n  exercise  your  power  by  voting  against 
anyone  who  has  not  taken  a  positive  stand 
on  behalf  ot  the  single  taxpayer. 

(From  the  Chattanooga  Time*.  Mar.  13,  1973] 
AsxB  BxxAK  roa  Smai^Mm 

Aa  state  cfxalrman  for  CX>«T,  Inc.,  the 
Waahlngton-baaed  Committee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers, may  I  throu^  the  medium  of  your 
sdltorlal  page  discus  aome  ot  the  aspecta  of 
the  1040  Tax  Reform  Law  as  It  pertains  to 
single  taxp^yvn.  Apparently,  there  Is  now  a 
misunderstanding  that  single  people  are  be- 
ing given  a  better  tax  break  and  that  under 
this  law  It  would  be  more  economical  to  "live 
more  prosperoxialy  In  sin." — so  to  spe&lc.  Ac- 
tually, this  Is  not  a  new  Inequity  placed 
against  marrlsd  oouples  but  people  In  this 
category  are  almply  feeUng  a  small  part  of 
the  tax  burden  we  tingles  have  carried  for 
years.  While  we  now  pay  30  per  cent  more 
than  jolnt-flllng  marrleds  (even  though  one's 
household  expenses  may  be  about  the  same ) , 
until  the  1069  Tax  Law  we  paid  up  to  40 
per  cent  nkore.  A  married  couple  can  elect  to 
Ols  either  as  an  Individual  or  Jointly  which- 
ever works  to  their  best  advantage,  whereas 
a  single  taxpayer  must  Ole  simply  as  such 
though  In  most  instancas  they  are  "heads 
of  a  household"  also. 

Blany  single  householders'  expenses  are 
way  up  cloae  to  that  of  a  married  couple 
but  thJsre  are  two  incomes  in  the  latter  to 
meet  expenses.  Auto  insurance  is  the  same 
whether  there  are  one  or  two  drivers;  that 
auto  cost  as  much  for  one  person  as  for  two; 
garbage  fee  Is  the  same;  homeowners  Insur- 
ance la  the  same:  Are  protection  Is  the  same; 
upkeep  and  maintenance  Is  the  same  for  one 
OS  for  two  on  one's  dwelling:  utilities  Eire  not 
very  much  more  for  two  than  for  one  (the 
dwelling  or  apartment  has  to  be  heated 
whether  one  or  two  live  therein:  also  oooled 
In  the  summer) :  an  apartment  that  will  ac- 
commodate two  rather  than  one  Is  very  little 
more  in  rental  and,  even  ao,  your  single  per- 
son needs  an  extra  bedroom  just  as  much  as 
a  couple:  pooalbly  there  are  houses  buUt  with 
the  Individual  in  mind  but  where:  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  food  for  one  at  Just  half  what 
it  cost  for  two.  etc..  etc. 

C04T  m  DO  way  wishes  married  couples  to 
have  less  of  a  tax  break;  we  simply  believe 
in  a  fair  tax  treatment  for  the  single  "head 
of  household "  for  that  Is  what  we  are  unless 
of  siich  a  young  age  as  to  be  living  still  with 
parents.  Present  laws  compute  aepfuvte  rates 
for  married  and  single  Individuals — aU  earn- 
ing the  same  income — and  levy  penalties  up 
to  30  per  cent  hi^er  for  single  Uidlvlduals. 
Married  couples  are  really  objecting  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  196G  tax  law  does  not  con- 
tinue to  give  them  a  big  advfuitage  over  the 
single  head  of  households — but  should  It? 
There  are  two  incomes  to  support  that  one 
hoxiaehold.  In  many  Instances. 

If  any  of  your  single,  widow  or  widower, 
married  or  divorced  readers  aj»  Interested  In 
a  fair  tax  treatment,  please  contact  the  non- 
proflt.  nonpartisan  organization  C09T.  P.O. 
Box  1789.  Washington.  D.C.  30013.  This  or- 
ganization Is  oochalrmaned  by  former  Sena- 
tors George  Murphy  and  Kugene  McCarthy 
and  Is  working  for  a  fair  tax  structxire  for 
everyone — sln^e  and  nuurrled  alllu.  We  need 
and  aoUclt  your  support. 

D.  MoTxas. 

(Prom  the  Ocean   County   (N.J.)    Beporter, 

Apr.  13.  1973] 

Tax  Rxvoxm 

To  Thx  Enrros:  April  15th  draws  neew  and 

again   the  single  taxpayer  has   his   Income 

taxed  at  a  rate  up  to  30  per  cent  higher  than 

others  with  the  same  taxable  income.  This  is 

unconstitutional  because  the   16th  amend- 


ment gave  Oongreas  the  Power  to  "tax  In- 
come" not  p)eople. 

Why  should  the  nation^  30  mUlloai  bache- 
lors, spinsters,  widows  and  widowers,  and  di- 
vorced people  have  to  foot  an  undue  share  of 
the  federal  tab? 

Prior  to  the  1000  Tax  Reform  Act  all  sin- 
gle taxpayers  were  required  to  pay  up  to 
40  per  cent  more  than  their  counterparts 
even  though  their  single  flxpenses  (house- 
hold, car  Insuranoe,  etc.)  were  approximate- 
ly the  same.  Since  this  tax  reform  singles 
can  NOW  only  be  taxed  up  to  30  per  cent 
more  than  their  married  friends. 

To  end  this  unfair  treatment  you  can 
Join  the  crusade  for  tax  equity  launched  by 
CO«T,  Inc.  (Oonunlttee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers), the  non-profit,  non-partisan  orga- 
nization which  recognizes  that  a  national 
campaign  to  equalize  oxir  tax  laws  Is  neces- 
sary  if  unfair   taxation  is  to  end. 

COST  has  an  advisory  board  co-chalred  by 
two  former  United  States  senators,  Eugene 
J.  MoOarthy  of  Minnesota  and  George  Mur- 
phy of  Oalifomia.  It  is  enlisting  support 
from  every  walk  of  American  life.  CO$T 
supports  legislation  introduced  by  Rep. 
Edward  I.  Koch  and  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbicoff 
to  tax  single  persons  at  the  same  rate  as 
married  oouples.  and  It  plans  to  do  more— 
to  seek  out  and  change  other  Inequities. 

If  you  believe  In  fair  tax  treatment  send 
a  note  or  postcard  to  CO»T,  Inc.,  PO.  Box 
1789.  Washington.  DC,  30016,  and  theyni 
send  you  further  Information. 

GOTBUDK  La  PLJMiA, 

Lakewood. 

(Prom  Singles  Critique,  Sept.  1,  1072] 
COtT  Cares  ros  the  Simglxs 

Long  a  focal  point  of  the  local  social  scene, 
the  Washington,  DC,  townhouse  of  Patty 
Burwell  Cavln,  '47,  has  become  the  hub  of 
even  greater  activity  In  recent  months.  The 
first  flocH-  has  been  ttimed  into  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Single 
Taxpayer  (CO»T),  and  she  is  the  budding 
orgsmlzation's  executive  director. 

Widowed  less  than  two  years  ago,  she  lent 
a  more  than  sympathetic  ear  when  Robert 
Keith  Gray,  a  bachelor  who  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Cabinet  In  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, began  delineating  the  ways  In 
which  the  income  tax  dlscrlminatefi  against 
those  who  file  singly — be  they  bachelors, 
spinsters,  widows,  widowers,  the  divorced. 
or  the  married  who  file  singly.  They  then 
contacted  former  Senators  Eugene  McCarthy 
and  George  Murphy,  who  lent  their  support 
as  co-clialrmen  of  the  advisory  oommlttee 
and  the  non-profit  organization  was 
lavmched  last  August. 

Patty's  background  in  public  relations  and 
Journalism  (she  Is  former  PR  director  of 
aCA  in  Washington,  women's  director  of 
the  NBC  radio  outlet  in  the  capital,  and 
fashion  and  beauty  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald)  was  put  to  work,  and  the  eight  syn- 
dicated columns  telling  the  COT  story  have 
re8\ilted  in  a  response  from  more  than  16,000 
Individual  taxpayers.  The  word  is  also  being 
spread  on  Capitol  HUl,  where  CO»T  Is  ac- 
tively supporting  HJl.  860  and  3.  860,  both 
of  which  would  "extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individ- 
uals filing  Joint  returns."  Though  some  of 
the  bills'  enthusiasts  have  tried  the  gim- 
mick of  sending  used  tea  bags  to  members 
of  Congress  (Instead  of  diunplng  tea  in  the 
Boston  Harbor) .  Mrs.  Cavln  says  that  00*T 
frowns  upon  this.  "We  feel  our  ftUl-ttme 
representation  of  the  Individual  taxpayer 
will  be  more  effective." 

Though  the  discriminatory  Income  tax, 
which  may  vary  as  much  as  30  percent,  the 
Immediate  target,  CO«T  may  well  zero  In 
on  a  host  of  other  inequitlea — social  security. 


credit,  etc.— cuirered  by  the  individual  tax. 
payer. 

About  30  million  taxpayers  in  the  U.8.  an 
single— the-nerer-been  marrlM,  the  widowed, 
the  divorced.  Increasingly  angry  about  VM- 
eral  tax  laws  that  foro*  single  persons  to 
pay  higher  rates  than  married  persons  earn- 
ing the  same  inoomea,  leaders  of  this  group 
have  formed  a  new  organisation  to  lobby  to 
end  discrlmlnatlan  against  the  unxuarrtsd. 

CO$T  is  a  non-parittean,  non-profit  or- 
ganization (for  Committee  of  Single  Tax. 
payers),  U  baaed  In  Wartiington,  D.O.,  (PO 
Box  1780). 

Their  purpose  is  to  maintain  a  consistent 
and  persistent  pressure  in  Washington.  The 
single  taxpa3rer's  rolce  has  simply  not  been 
heard  and  so  we  will  be  that  voice,  before 
the  committees  of  Congress  and  in  other 
public  forums.  Tbt  tax  laws  have  been  ad. 
Justed  to  refleet  the  special  problems  of  other 
persons  who  have  made  their  voices  heard 
on  Capitol  Hill.  A  group  of  30  million  Amer- 
icans is  a  substantial  part  of  our  popula- 
tion and  is  entitled  to  tax  equity.  The  right 
to  petition  is  a  baste  right  which  all  citizen* 
have  and  we  will  make  this  our  mission 
until  we  have  achieved  our  goals. 

(From  the  New  York  Poet.  Aug.  36.  1071] 

Thx  Single  Taxpayeh 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

About  30  million  taxpayers  in  the  HA 
are  single — the  never-been-marrled.  the 
widowed,  the  divorced.  Increasingly  angry 
about  Federal  tax  laws  that  force  single  per- 
sons to  pay  higher  rates  than  married  per- 
sons earning  the  same  incomes,  leaders  of 
this  group  have  formed  a  new  organization 
to  lobby  to  end  discrimination  against  the 
unmarried. 

This  non-partisan,  non-profit  organization 
is  caUed  CO(T  (for  Committee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers), is  based  in  Washington,  D.C,  (P.O. 
Box  1789)  and  has  as  oo-chalrmen  of  its 
advisory  board  two  former  Senators  of  widely 
differing  political  viewpoints:  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy of  Minnesota  and  George  Murphy 
of  California.  Here  is  how  McCarthy  and 
Murphy  explain  the  problems  of  single  tax- 
payers and  what  CO$T  Intends  to  do  about 
them. 

Q.  How  much  more  does  a  single  taxpayer 
have  to  pay  than  a  married  person  with  the 
same  income? 

A.  The  penalty  can  be  as  high  as  30  per 
cent.  For  Instance,  using  the  standard  de- 
duction, a  married  couple  earning  $10,000  in 
1971  will  pay  $270  less  than  a  single  indi- 
vidual. At  $20,000  the  difference  is  $860.  At 
$36,000.  the  difference  Is  $1,960  in  taxes. 

Q.  What  reform  legislation  Is  pending 
now? 

A.  There  are  identical  bills  in  both  ths 
Hovise  and  Senate.  The  Senate  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Rlbicoff  (D-Conn.),  and 
the  House  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Koch 
(D-N.Y.),  would  treat  single  persons  on  ths 
same  basis  as  married  couples  for  tax  pur- 
poses. There  are  133  oo-sponsors  of  the  House 
bill  and  hearings  are  slated  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  faU. 

Q.  How  do  you  rank  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1960  on  this  question? 

A.  It  didn't  go  far  enough.  It  reduced  the 
difference  In  tax  rates  between  single  and 
married  persons:  the  differential  used  to  be 
as  high  as  42  per  cent.  The  reforms  ae- 
knowledged  that  the  old  rates  were  confisca- 
tory but  they  did  not  really  tackle  the  es- 
sential unfairness  of  a  system  of  separate  tax 
rates. 

Q.  Where  is  the  major  Inequity  in  today's 
system? 

A.  It  is  In  the  area  of  income-splitting 
— which  has  been  part  of  otir  tax  laws  since 
1948  and  which  got  into  our  laws  by  acci- 
dent as  a  result  of  court  rulings  that  dealt 
with  taxing  the  earnings  of  families  In  com- 
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aanlty  property  states.  To  achieve  some  kind 
rf  uniformity,  Congress  wrote  into  law  that 
,U  Qiarried  couples  filing  Joint  returns  could 
gojoy  the  beneflU  of  Income-spUttlng. 

Tb\»  solved  a  problem  for  married  oouples, 
mt  it  dldnt  touch  the  tax  burden  carried 
by  single  citizens.  While  it  Is  often  arguad 
tbat  income -splitting  helps  married  couples 
jlnsnce  the  cosM  of  bringing  up  children, 
tlis  truth  is  the  Uw  gives  a  couple  this  ben*. 
it  whether  or  not  they  have  chtidren.  A 
vridower  or  divorcee  with  children  to  care 
for  has  no  such  tax  benefit,  even  though 
Ua  or  her  responsibilities  may  be  equal  to 
that  of  a  married  couple  with  children. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  response  so  far  to 

ocxir? 

A.  We're  getting  letters  from  all  over  the 
country.  A  single  woman  in  Ohio  wrote  that 
gbe  foimd  out  how  unjust  the  law  was  when 
s  clerical  error  In  her  offioe  listed  her  with- 
holding tax  under  "married"  and  as  a  result 
bar  taxes  were  under-withheld  to  the  point 
where  she  was  hit  by  a  big  extra  tax  bite.  A 
woman  who  is  a  physician  In  North  Carolliia 
wrote  that  she  has  contributed  thousands 
to  help  educate  young  people  but  has  never 
been  able  to  claim  a  deduction. 

A  bachelor  professor  In  Maryland  who  Utcs 
in  a  hotise  noted  that  be  has  virtually  the 
same  living  expenses  as  a  married  couple  next 
door.  Another  Marylander,  with  three  chU* 
dren,  wrote  that  his  tax  burden  was  grossly 
unjust  because  the  "head  of  household" 
schedule  does  not  properly  recognize  the  re- 
gponsibllltiee  he  obviotisly  has. 

Q.  What  does  CO«T  plan  to  do  to  achieve 
tax  reforms? 

A.  To  maintain  a  consistent  and  persistent 
pressure  In  Washington.  The  single  tax- 
payer's voice  has  simply  not  been  beard  and 
M  we  will  be  that  voice,  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  In  other  public 
forums.  The  tax  laws  have  been  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  special  problems  of  other  persons 
who  have  made  their  voices  heard  on  Capitol 
Hill.  A  group  of  30  million  Americans  is  a 
substantial  part  of  our  population  and  la  en- 
titled to  tax  equity.  The  rl^t  to  petition  Is 
a  basic  right  which  all  citizens  have  and 
we  will  make  this  otir  mission  until  we  have 
achieved  our  goals. 


[From  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  18,  1072] 

Axx  Tou  PATDia  Too  Much  Tax? 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Are  you  paying  income  taxes  at  a  higher 
nute  than  your  next-door  neighbor? 

You  are  if  you  are  single — a  widow,  wid- 
ower, divorcee,  spinster,  or  bachelor.  Or  If 
you  are  a  married  couple  and  both  of  you 
work.  And  if  your  next-door-neighbor  hap- 
pens to  be  a  married  couple,  with  the  wife 
a  nonworklng  partner. 

Your  rate  of  taxation  is  40  percent  higher 
than  your  neighbor's  in  this  case  if  you  are 
a  double- income  married  couple. 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  20  percent  higher 
for  the  singles  group. 

What  can  you  do  about  It?  Write  to  your 
ooogresaman  and  your  senators  without  de- 
lay. You  may  already  have  done  so,  but  an 
extra  reminder  will  not  be  amiss. 

For  Congress  will  be  adjourning  the  session 
Ih  the  fall.  Two  bills,  one  In  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  one  in  the  Senate,  have 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  tax  Inequity  for  both  groups. 

If  passage  of  these  bills  is  put  off,  they  may 
be  lost  In  the  shuffle  in  the  negct  Congress 
when  a  general  overhaul  of  the  tax  laws  is 
contemplated. 

OKivx  n  ott 

That  is  the  oonoem  of  organizations  that 
represent  the  singles  and  the  double-Income 
iBarrled  couples. 

The  Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee 
held  hearings  last  spring  on  the  tax  treat- 


mant  ot  single  persons  and  manrtod  oouples 
where  both  spouses  are  working. 

Last  November  a  laxt-mlnute  taxpayer 
rldar  for  stnglM  was  taeked  on  to  the  Preal- 
daat's  tax  biU  aad  nacrowlT  dafeated,  66  to  41 . 

Sen.  Robert  Paokwood  (B)  of  Oregoo.,  oos 
of  tba  sponsors  at  tba  rldsr,  was  grwtlfled  by 
this  show  of  haads  sad  promptly  pro- 
claimed, "We'll  get  It  through  in  "72." 

The  drive  Is  on  and  there  isnt  much  time. 

How  did  thU  aU  ooms  about?  It  began  in 
1048  when  Congrees  passed  a  law  that  per- 
mitted married  couples  (with  a  non-wage- 
«»^jTii"g  wife)  to  split  their  income  and  file 
Jointly.  This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  taxa- 
tion for  this  favored  group. 

And  it  noeant  that  single  persons,  as  a 
result,  wera  left  with  a  tax  rate  of  sonoe  40 
percent  higher  than  married  couples  who 
could  take  advantage  of  Inoome-spllttlng. 

The  1948  bill  was  passed  by  a  Republican 
Congress  over  President  Truman's  veto. 

Singles  battled  for  tax  equality  for  years 
until  In  1069  Congress  passed  a  bill  that 
revised  the  tax  laws  so  that  a  single  person 
would  have  to  pay  only  30  percent  more  than 
married  oouples. 

TAX    XatTAUTT    SOTTCHT 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  to  this  tax  bill 
on  its  way  through  Congrees.  It  partly  righted 
one    inequity    only    to    cause    another. 

It  revised  the  tax  laws  in  such  a  way  that 
double- Income  couples  coiild  not  benefit  from 
income-splitting  and  therefore  were  left 
paying  Income  taxes  at  a  rate  40  percent 
higher  than  other  married  oo\iples. 

Now  married  couples  who  work  have  Joined 
the  tax  revolt.  They  want  tax  equality  with 
other  married  people.  They  do  not  vmnt  to  be 
penalized  because  both  husband  and  wUe 
work  to  support  the  home. 

And  singles  are  not  satisfied  with  what  the 
administration  has  termed  "a  reasonable 
compromise."  They  don't  want  a  compromise. 
They  want  equal  treatment  on  the  Income- 
tax  form. 

Tlie  only  fair  tax  Is  a  tax  on  Income,  insists 
Mrs.  Patty  Cavln,  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Single  Taxpayers,  a  widow  and 
mother  of  two  children. 

VlTlen  Kellems  of  Connecticut,  who  has 
been  protesting  the  flaws  in  the  laws  for 
yeazB,  says  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
tax  people,  "It  taxes  income." 

Miss  Kellems  is  well  known  as  a  woman  of 
action.  She  has  a  suit  pending  against  the 
VS.  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  recover 
"what  they  have  taken  from  me  Illegally,"  as 
she  puts  it. 

UOtSLATrVE    EITOKT8 

The  Oonunlttee  of  Single  Taxpayers,  com- 
monly known  as  "OOtT,"  was  organlxed  last 
year.  It  is  a  Wasbington-bCMed  organization 
(P.O.  Box  1789)  and  headed  by  well-known 
Washington  "pros." 

Two  former  senators  are  co-chairmen,  Sens. 
Eugene  McCarthy  and  George  Murphy.  The 
chairman  Is  a  former  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet 
In  the  Eisenhower  administration,  Robert 
Keith  Gray. 

It  has  members  all  over  the  U.S.  who  have 
contributed  a  $10  minimum  membership  to 
the  all-out  drive  for  all-out  equity  on  the 
Income  tax  tables. 

Double- Income  married  couples  have  Joined 
hands  In  the  National  Association  of  Married 
Working  Couples,  with  executive  director 
Britten  D.  Richards,  tax  attorney,  to  speak 
for  them.  The  association  is  located  In 
Bloomlngton,  Ind. 

Congress  has  before  it  a  bill  by  Rep.  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch  (D)  of  New  York  (HR  1403). 
Originally  drawn  to  correct  the  tax  discrimi- 
nation against  single  people,  it  now  includes 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  law  that  would 
also  lift  the  unfair  tax  burden  from  double- 
inoonoe  ntarried  couples. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Packwood  is  team- 
ing up  with  Senator  Walter  Mondale  (D)  of 


Mlnneeota  to  file  similar  legislation  in  a  bill 
or  possibly  a  rtdsr  to  provide  similar  reUaf 
for  both  groups. 

(Fkom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Aug.  2S,  1071 1 

SnfOLx  TAxranxa.  Axisil 

(By  Joeephlite  Ripley) 

Washington  is  full  of  causes,  big  and  intl*. 
But  this  one,  new  and  largely  unheralded 
as  yet,  is  xip  and  away  even  before  the  official 
lift-off  date. 

Contributions  from  all  over  the  country 
are  coming  in  from  single  taxpayers  eagw 
to  Join  in  a  battle  against  unfair  taxation. 

What  theee  contributors  are  doing  is  Join- 
ing the  Committee  of  Single  Taxpayers.  Inc. 
The  Oommlttee  Just  has  to  be  called  COfT. 
and  is,  except  that  the  correct  spelling  is 
CO$T. 

Its  goal  is  a  membership  of  100,000  and 
the  drive  will  be  opened  officially  in  mid- 
September  at  a  Washington  press  conference. 

C08T  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  helping  establish  a  uni- 
form tax  structure  so  that  single  taxpayers 
will  not  have  to  pay  a  substantlaUy  larger 
tax  than  a  married  couple  with  the  same 
income. 

Its  formation  Is  Just  about  as  secret  as 
the  Pentagon  papers,  and  since  many  peo- 
ple are  already  Joining  the  outfit,  we  might 
as  well  tell  you  that  the  membership  fee  is 
$10.  You  may  send  it.  along  with  your  name, 
to  C08T,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1789,  Waahlngton. 
DO. 

LOBBT  rOS  KXVISIONS 

The  brochures  arent  even  out  yet,  but  the 
new  oonunlttee  wUl  support  and  lobby  for 
a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  to  give  singles  an 
even  break  on  the  income  tax  schedule. 

Founding  members  of  ths  oommlttee  are 
fomier  Senators  Evigene  McCarthy  (D)  ot 
Minnesota  and  George  Murphy  (B)  of  CaU- 
fomia,  Robert  Keith  Gray,  former  secretary 
to  the  Cabinet  in  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration, and  now  a  pubac  relations  execu- 
tive, and  Mrs.  Patty  Cavln.  well-known  for 
her  work  in  radio  and  television. 

For  Senator  McCarthy  the  issue  is  not  a 
new  one.  Be  fought  tea  this  cause  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
helped  promote  the  reforms  embodied  in  the 
Tax  Reorganization  Act  of  1969  which  Im- 
proved the  situation  for  single  taxpayers  to 
some  extent. 

He  is  bound  to  win  votes  with  this  issue  If 
he  hits  the  Presidential  campaign  trail  again. 
considering  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
30.000.000  singles  in  the  country,  including 
widows  and  widowers,  as  well  as  people  who 
are  legaUy  separated  along  with  the  un- 
marrleds. 

BILLS  IKTaODnCXD 

CO$T  will  not  have  to  start  from  scratch 
In  Its  crusade,  as  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  eetabllab 
parity  for  the  single  taxpayer.  The  commit- 
tee is  backing  the  legislation. 

The  House  bill.  HR  860,  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D)  of  New 
York,  and  the  Senate  blU  by  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlbicoff  (D)  of  Connectltcut. 

Technically,  theee  bills  would  give  the 
single  tsj^ayer  the  benefits  ot  "inoocne 
splitting"  now  allowed  to  married  persons. 
This  would  mean  that  everyone  would  use 
the  same  tax  schedule. 

"Under  the  present  rate  structure,"  Rep. 
Koch  points  out  "a  divorcee  or  widow  with 
three  de|>endents,  using  the  head  of  house- 
hold schedule,  pays  taxes  at  a  higher  rate 
than  a  married  oouple  with  no  children. 

For  instance,  a  single  person  with  an  In- 
come of  $10,000  pays  an  Income  tax  of  about 
$3,190,  while  a  married  oouple  with  the  same 
income  would  pmy  about  $1,830. 

Going  up  the  scale,  the  disparity  is  eren 
greater.  A  single  person  with  an  inoooM  of 
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•30,000  would  pay  in  t«x««  about  90,070,  while 
a  married  oouple  would  pay  about  M.380. 

The  Inequity  came  about  In  this  fashion, 
as  Rep.  Koch  explains  It:  "In  the  mld-fortlee 
several  states  enacted  community  property 
laws  which  treated  a  couple's  Income — even  If 
earned  only  by  one  person — as  being  divided 
equally  between  husband  and  wife. 

"This  enabled  a  couple  in  those  states  with 
community  property  laws  to  divide  their  In- 
comes and  file  separate  returns  at  a  lower 
rate.  To  restore  tax  equity  between  tbe 
states,  the  Congress  In  1948  extended  the 
'Income  splitting'  benefits  to  all  married  pier- 
sons  and  established  a  special  tax  schedule 
for  taxpayers  flUng  a  Joint  return." 

The  Ttuc  Reform  Act  of  '69  has  Increased 
the  tax  exemptions  for  singles,  but  even  with 
that  taxes  paid  by  single  persons  are  about 
30  percent  higher  than  those  paid  by  a 
married  couple. 

The  single  taxpayer  who  has  long  been 
smarting  under  this  lneq\ilty  is  speaking  up. 
Letters  enclosing  membership  checks  tell 
the  story. 

A  retired  army  colonel  wrote:  "As  a 
widowed  father  of  three  and  a  head  of  house- 
hold, my  tax  burden  Is  grossly  unjust.  In 
fact,  because  I  chose  to  establish  a  second 
career  after  my  retirement  from  the  Army, 
moat  of  my  pension  must  now  be  paid  out 
m  Income  tax.  I  would  probably  be  better  off 
to  loaf  and  let  someone  else  finance  our 
national  deficit.  Good  Luck." 

Prom  a  certified  public  accountant:  "It 
has  always  been  my  personal  opinion  that 
the  tax  rates  applicable  to  single  Individuals 
are  discriminatory  and  patently  unconstitu- 
tional on  their  face.  ...  I  hope  your  organi- 
zation will  be  successful  In  achieving  tax 
rates  equitable  to  a  single  person." 

A  bachelor  also  expressed  the  view  that 
"The  tax  law  b\irden  on  single  people  Is  un- 
constitutional." 

A  "working  widow"  wrote  that  she  has 
found  tbe  high  taxes  placed  on  a  single  per- 
son "not  only  a  financial  drain  but  an  actual 
threat  to  my  present  and  future  well  being." 

A  career  teacher  who  owns  her  own  home 
aald  that  her  only  tax  break  was  her  property 
tax.  "I  am  'taken'  taxwlse  every  year.  When 
I  read  that  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  by 
mismanagement  and  poor  Judgment,  I  be- 
come Increasingly  angry." 

All  exprees  gratitude  that  COtT  has  come 
forward  to  "stand  up  for  our  rights."  as 
many  put  It  and  stop  this  tax  discrimination. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Booentric, 

July  29,  1971] 

P3. 

Bver  wonder  what  happens  to  U.S.  Sena- 
tors when  they  get  beaten  by  new  poiUtl<aJ 
aeeh?  Former  Senator  George  Murphy  of 
California  probably  could  have  gone  back 
Into  the  song  and  dance  buslneas  (actually 
Isn't  thAt  what  politics  Is  all  about?) ,  but  he 
hasnt. 

And  Eugene  McCarthy,  darling  of  the  peace 
set.  probably  could  have  gone  back  Into  the 
poetry  writing  business,  but  he  hasnt  either. 

Both  these  men.  Instead,  have  Joined 
forces  (p^.  believe  It  or  not)  to  help  a  cauM 
celsbre  called  CO«T.  CO«T  U  the  Committee 
Of  Single  Taxpayers,  and  tbe  Idea  Is  to  laaaen 
the  burden  of  higher  taxes  levied  (unoon- 
stltutlonally,  maintains  McCarthy)  agalnat 
single  taxpayers. 

The  definition  at  "single"  as  In  taxpayer. 
Includes  all  those  who  are  divorced,  'widowed 
or  single  as  In  unmarried.  CCMT  will  attempt 
to  build  a  broadly  based  crusade  built  on  the 
lobbying  strength  of  the  nearly  30  million 
"single"  taapayera  In  tbe  country. 

As  figureheads,  Bfurp^iy  and  MoOvtby 
should,  one  or  tbe  other,  appeal  to  almost 
any  person  who  has  ttie  sln^e  taxpayer^ 
blues. 

Patty  Oavln  of  Washington,  who  Is  tbe 
real  doer  of  the  COtT  organisation,  told  piB. 


that  MoGartby  baa  long  been  tbe  cbamtploo 
of  the  single  taxpayer. 

"He  even  muiaged  to  have  a  bill  passed 
which  lowered  tbe  taxes  for  single  taxp*yen 
over  35,  but  since  then  tbe  age  baa  been 
lowered,  too,"  she  explained. 

According  to  IRS  figures  single  taxpayers 
now  pay  from  30  to  40  percent  higher  taxaa 
than  their  married  counterparts.  Wbat  It 
amounts  to  is  that  singles  of  any  sort  are 
taxed  because  tbey  dont  have  a  legal  spouse. 

For  example,  If  a  couple  Is  divorced  and 
tbe  ebUd  is  living  with  the  mother,  she  can 
pay  a  sizable  portion  of  that  child's  support 
without  being  able  to  claim  a  deduction. 

If  the  father  pajrs  a  majority — not  neces- 
sarily all — of  tbe  child '8  support,  he  can 
claim  the  child  as  an  exemption.  The 
mother's  only  tax  break  is  the  unmarried 
head  of  a  household  classification  which  she 
can  claim. 

And  tbe  notion  that  people  who  are  not 
ensconced  In  permanent  relatlonshlpa.  I.e. 
married  with  new  family  groupings,  dont 
have  as  many  expenses  Is  ridiculous. 

Indirectly  a  single  taxpayer  may  benefit 
from  other  people's  children  getting  a  good 
education,  but  U  that  same  taxpayer  cant 
aXTord  to  send  his  orphaned  niece  to  a  good 
school  because  of  It,  where  Is  tbe  equity  In 
that? 

Both  honorary  co-chairmen  will  be  en- 
gaged In  speaking  tours  soon  throughout 
tbe  country  Mrs.  Cavln  said.  Currently  COT 
la  Bupportlxig  US.  House  bill  HR  860 — the 
Koch  bUl. 

It  provides  for  extending  tbe  full  tax  ben- 
efits of  Income  splitting  to  all  unmarried 
Indl'vlduals  which  Is  now  enjoyed  by  mar- 
ried Individuals.  Tbe  bill  was  InUoduoed  Into 
the  Senate  by  Abraham  Rlblcoff. 

CO»T  suggests  that  persona  Interested  In 
seeing  this  bill  passed  write  to  House  Ways 
and  Means  chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  who,  Mrs. 
Cavln  said,  has  delayed  hearings  on  tbe  bill 
for  a  month. 

"We  think  tbe  time  la  right  for  this  kind 
of  tax  reform."  said  Mrs.  Cavln.  "But  It  must 
Instigate  equal  taxation  for  all  taxpayers." 

GO»T  will  not  stop  at  tax  reform.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  expectations  of  tbe  co-chairmen 
It  will  also  endeavor  to  get  Into  social  se- 
curity reform  and  establishing  child  care 
centers  for  single  parents. 

Tbe  fact  that  CO«T  (that's  Box  1789, 
Washington,  DXJ.)  has  been  Inundated  by 
letters  positive  and  supportive  even  before 
official  public  anno\incement  says  something 
about  the  attitudes  in  this  country  about 
uneqiial  taxation. 

The  first  mailing  of  CO«T  wlU  be  In  Sep- 
tember. Mrs.  Cavln  said  the  tlO  It  costs  to  be 
a  00»T  member  will  probably  pay  for  Itself 
In  taxes  saved — and  soon. 


[Prom  The  Oregonlan.  Mar.  22,  1972] 
Thx  Pboplb's  Owk  Counts 

StNOLXS  smx  HT7ST 

To  the  Editor :  Tbe  headline  of  your  March 
4  editorial,  "Law  favors  elnglee"  Is  biased  and 
neither  expresses  the  content  of  your  com- 
ments, nor  tbe  law. 

You  quite  accurately  state  that  even  the 
IRS  statisticians  and  computers  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  due  to  1969  changes  In  the 
tax  laws,  the  tax  for  two  working  singles 
filing  separately  Is  considerably  less  In  some 
brackets,  than  for  a  married  couple  filing 
Jointly. 

Quite  simply,  the  facts  are  these.  Prior 
to  1989  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  that 
year  which  takes  effect  on  our  1971  returns, 
the  single  taxpayers  were  penalized  up  to 
40  percent  more  than  their  married  counter- 
parts who  ooxild  file  Jointly.  The  1989  Act  re- 
duced that  penalty  20  percent,  but  the  in- 
dividual taxpayw  (be  he  bachelor,  spinster, 
widow,  widower,  divorced  or  married  but 
filing  singly)  stUl  pays  on  a  sliding  scale 
up  to  20  percent  more  than  tbe  couples  who 


can  split  Incomes.  If  that's  favor,  m  set 
my  hat. 

Because  of  this  fact,  two  former  senaton, 
Oeorge  Minrhy  and  Eugene  McCarthy,  and 
Robert  Kettb  Gray,  secretary  of  tbe  OaW- 
net  during  tbe  BtseBbower  Admbilstratloa, 
fonned  a  new  national  action  group  callsd 
CO*T,  to  speak  and  act  for  the  nation's  84 
million  Individual  taxpayers.  This  Washlng- 
ton-baeed  Oommlttee  of  Single  Taxpayers 
fP.O.  Box  178»,  Washington,  D.o.)  has  elnoe 
lU  Incorporation  laet  Jtme  as  a  nonprofit 
nonpartisan  group  effectively  rallied  a  siseJ 
able  portion  of  this  silent  minority  into  a 
major  power  group  to  push  for  an  equal  tax 
base  for  all  Individuals. 

COtT  feels  the  only  fair  tax  Is  a  tax  on 
Income,  regardless  of  the  fickle  finger  of 
fate  that  renders  one  single,  divorced,  married 
or  a  widow. 

COtT  (and  Oregon's  Sen.  Pack  wood)  backs 
two  bills  cvuently  pending  before  Congress. 
Rep.  Bd  Koch's  HM.  880  (now  In  tbe  Ways 
and  Means  Committee)  and  Sen.  Abraham 
RlMooff's  S.  860  (which  Is  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee)  would  "extend  to  all 
unmarried  Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns."  The  Com- 
mittee of  Single  Taxpayers  Is  pushing  for 
hearings  on  both,  and  Is  hopeful  of  action 
before  the  poor  overtaxed,  putupon,  dlscrlml- 
nated-agalnst  single  taxpayer  has  to  file  In 
1972. 

Pattt  Oatot. 


[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  Mar.  16,  1973) 
Trk  Sxmolx  Silkkt  MiNourr 

Among  a  great  many  other  things,  all  of 
tbem  complicated,  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act 
reduces  somewhat  the  Inequitable  burden 
long  Imposed  upon  single  taxpayers. 

But  not  by  a  great  deal,  and  not  enough. 

Before  Oongress  passed  the  reform  act, 
single  persons  were  taxed  as  much  as  43 
per  cent  more  than  married  couplee  who 
were  allowed  to  split  their  Incomes  by  filing 
Joint  returns.  Under  the  new  law— and  1971 
Is  the  first  tax  year  under  which  It  Is  folly 
effectl've— the  Inequity  Is  reduced  to  30  per 
cent. 

The  reduction  is  significant  but  hardly 
magnanimous. 

Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch,  D-N.Y.,  takes  note 
that  even  with  the  new  break,  a  single  per- 
son making  $8,000  a  year  pays  $210  more 
in  federal  Income  taxes  than  a  married  per- 
son making  tbe  same  amount;  a  single  per- 
son making  $12,000  a  year  pays  $870  more. 

If  Joint  returns  are  Justified  as  a  help  In 
reducing  tbe  cost  of  raising  children,  what 
about  the  widows  and  wldo'wers,  or  divorced 
parents,  who  have  children  to  raise  but  get 
no  such  tax  break?  Kocb.  a  bachelor,  said 
that  under  the  present  tax  structure,  a  di- 
vorcee or  •widow  with  three  children,  even 
using  head-of-bousebold  status,  pays  taxes 
at  a  higher  rate  than  a  married  couple  with 
no  cblldren. 

Now  two  things  are  happening  In  an  effort 
to  change  this  state  of  affairs.  Koch  and 
Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  D-Conn.,  have  intro- 
duced bills  which  would  eliminate  any  dls- 
crlnolnation  against  single  taxpayers;  and 
an  energetic  band  of  reformers  has  organ- 
laed  the  Oonmilttee  of  Single  Taxpeyert 
(the  acronym  Is  COtT)  to  gain  public  sup- 
port for  the  bill. 

Most  of  tbe  Interested  public  wo\ild  come 
from  tbe  single  taxpayers  In  tbe  land,  but 
there  are  30  million  of  tbem,  and  the  organi- 
zation campaign  Is  going  full  blast.  COiTs- 
honorary  co-chairmen  are  formw  Sens.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  of  Minnesota  (separated) 
and  George  Murphy  of  California  (married), 
but  tbe  real  work  Is  being  done  by  Robert 
K.  Gray,  former  secretary  of  tbe  cabinet 
under  President  Blsenbower  (bachelor) ,  and 
Mrs.  Patty  Cavln,  tormn  Oreffon  resident  and 
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jKVi  commenUtor  for  NBC  In  Wtahlngton 
Cwtaaw  w*tb  two  aooa) . 

sen.  Bob  Paokwood.  B-Ore..  Jolne*  Blbl- 
oott  to  trying  to  *d«<»  W«  singles  ameiwlment 
to  the  Pieeldent-s  tax  bUl  during  Smoate  floor 
debau  last  faU-  They  lost,  but  only  41-68. 
and  Paokwood  averred  tba*.  "New  we  know 
Who  the  bad  goye  are  .  .  .  We'll  make  It  yet." 

And  OOiT's  glmxnlckry  campaign  Its  Wash- 
ington pbone  number  Is  387-OOtT)  Is  out 
to  enlist  support  from  a  million  of  tbe  80 
ninion  singles.  It  la  tbte  "put-upon,  over- 
tned  silent  minority,"  as  Mrs.  C*Tln  ex- 
pressed It,  that  looks  for  action  In  1972.  wblob 
happens  to  be  election  year. 

rprom  the  Ocean  County  (N.J.)  Dally  Tlmee. 

Apr.  4,  1972] 

HIGH  Prick  of  Being  Sinclk 

Editor,  Daily  Toms:  As  April  16  draws 
near,  again  the  single  taxpayer  has  Ms  In- 
come taxed  at  a  rate  up  to  20  percent  hlgber 
than  others  with  same  taxable  Income.  This 
la  unconstitutional  becatiae  tbe  16tb  amand- 
ment  gave  Oongress  the  power  to  "tax  In- 
come" not  people. 

Why  should  the  nation's  30  million  baobe- 
lore,  spinsters,  wldovre  and  widowers,  and 
divorced  people  have  to  foot  an  undue  sbaze 
of  the  federal  tab? 

Prior  to  tbe  1966  Tax  Reform  Act  all  single 
taxpayers  were  required  to  pay  up  to  40  per- 
cent more  than  their  oounteiparts  even  tbo 
their  single  expenses  (household,  car  Ineur- 
ance,  etc.)  were  approximately  tbe  same. 
Since  this  tax  reform  singles  can  now  only 
be  taxed  up  to  20  percent  more  than  tbelr 
married  friends. 

To  end  this  ■unfair  treatment  you  can  Join 
the  crusade  for  tax  equity  launched  by 
C0$T,  Inc.  (Committee  of  Single  Taxpayers) , 
the  non-profit,  non-partisan  organization 
which  recognizes  that  a  national  campaign 
to  equalize  our  tax  laws  Is  necessary  U  un- 
fair taxation  Is  to  end. 

CO$T  has  an  advisory  boctfd  co-cbalred  by 
two  former  United  States  Senators,  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy  of  Minnesota  and  Oeorge  Mtupby 
of  Ofcllfomla.  It  Is  enlisting  support  from 
every  'walk  of  American  life.  OOtT  supports 
legislation  Introdnoed  by  Rep.  Bdward  I. 
Koch  and  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  to  tax  sin- 
gle persons  at  tbe  same  rate  as  married  cou- 
ples, and  It  plans  to  do  more  to  seek  out 
and  change  other  Inequities. 

If  you  believe  In  fair  tax  treatment  send 
a  note  or  postcard  today  to  COtT,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  1788,  Washington,  D.O..  20016,  and 
they'll  send  you  further  Inform&tloa. 

Omtrpdm  La  Placa. 

[From  The  Tacoma  Newt  Trlbtme,  Mar.  16, 

1973) 

SnroLiB  AMD  Taxaa 

To  tbe  Editor:  Ibocxne  tax  day  Is  Just 
around  tbe  comer  and  If  you  pay  federal 
taxes  as  a  single  Individual,  as  I  do  you're 
once  again  painfully  aware  that  as  an  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer  you  pay  rates  up  to  20  per- 
cent higher  than  others  with  tbe  same  tax- 
able Income. 

If  you'd  like  to  bare  a  voice  In  tbe  use 
of  yotir  Income,  and  want  to  Join  tbe  effort 
to  bring  about  tax  equity,  drop  a  note  to 
(X)tT.  Inc.  (Oommlttee  of  Single  Taxpayers) , 
P.O.  Box  1788.  Waahlngton.  D.O.  20018.  for 
Information  on  how  you  can  help.  OOfT  Is  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization  focmed 
last  year  to  work  for  national  legtalatlon 
on  behalf  of  the  30  million  taxpayers  In  tbe 
singles  category  (sln^e,  widowed,  dlToroed) . 

Two  bills  are  due  for  hearlngB  later  this 
year.  Rep.  Loch's  House  Bill  880  and  Sen. 
Rlblcoff's  Senate  Bill  868,  both  of  whlcb 
would  "extend  to  aU  unmarried  Individuals 
tbe  full  tax  benefits  of  Inootne  splitting  now 
enjoyed  by  naairled  Individuals  filing  Joint 
returns." 

Tbls  just  could  be  tbe  year  to  bring  about 


legiaiatlon  for  fair  tax  treatment,  bat  It  wlU 
take  tbe  belp  of  all  thoee  wbo  are  affected 
by  tbe  pi  will  dlaerlmtnatory  tax  structure. 
Wby  not  add  your  'voloe  and  support  to  this 
long-needed  effort! 

E.  A.  Maji 


[From  tbe  San  Frandseo  Cbrooiole, 
Jan.  13. 1*72] 
OFPoavunx'ir 

Editor. — If  you  pay  taxes  as  a  single  Indl- 
vld«uU,  here's  your  chance  to  do  something 
about  ending  unfair  federal  tax  laws  which 
discriminate  against  you.  You  probably 
know  that  as  an  Individual  taxpayer  you  pay 
rates  up  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  others 
with  tbe  same  taxable  income. 

You  can  Join  the  crusade  for  tax  equity  be- 
ing launched  by  COtT,  Inc.  (Oommlttee  of 
Single  Taxpayers) ,  the  non-profit,  non-parti- 
san organization  whlcb  recognizes  that  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  equalize  our  tax  laws 
is  neoeasary  If  unfair  taxation  is  to  be 
ended  .  .  .  Drop  a  note  or  postcard  to  COtT, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1789,  Waablngton.  D.O.,  20013 
for  further  Inf ormatton. 

H.  Frt  Baudt. 

(From  tbe  Beattie  Post-Intelllgenoer, 
Feb.  17. 1973] 

VOICB    OF    THX    PEOPtB RXASSKSSINC    SOKX 

■^ALtTATioKs :  Snrau:  Taxpatxrs 
As  a  single  person  IVe  long  been  concerned 
that  my  Income  Is  taxable  at  a  rate  up  to  20 
per  cent  higher  than  others  wltb  tbe  same 
taxable  Income.  Now,  however,  tbe  formation 
of  a  non-profit,  non-partisan  organization  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  known  as  CO$T,  Inc.  (Com- 
mittee of  Single  Taxpayers)  Is  providing  a 
focal  point  for  a  national  campaign  to  equal- 
ize our  federal  tax  laws  on  bebalf  of  tbe  80 
minirtri  taxpayers  In  tbat  category  (singles, 
widowed,  divorced) . 

COtT  recognizes  tbat  a  suotatned  effort  Is 
neoeasary  if  we  are  to  make  our  voices  beard 
In  Waabington.  and  Is  backing  t'wo  excellent 
Bills  whlcb  ace  due  for  bearings  later  tbls 
year.  Both  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch's  House  Bill 
880  and  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff's  Senate  Bill 
808  would  "extend  to  all  unmarried  Indi- 
viduals tbe  full  tax  benefits  of  Income  split- 
ting now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals  fil- 
ing Joint  returns." 

But  it  takes  the  help  of  aU  tboee  wbo  are 
affected  by  the  present  discriminatory  tax 
structtire.  If  you  believe  in  fair  t«x  treatment 
and  want  to  Join  In  tbls  effort,  send  a  note 
today  to  OOtT,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  178,  Washing- 
ton. DJO.  2001S  for  further  InfonaaUon. 
Srery  Individual  who  enrolls  In  OOtT  Is  tak- 
ing a  positive  step  toward  ending  tbls  unfair 
drain  on  his  hardearned  income. 

S.  A.  MAJxaxn. 

[FrtHU    tbe    Chattanooga    News-Free    Press, 
Mar.  11,  1972] 
Maxxizd,  Single  Tax  Patinc  Aired 
To  Tbe  News- Free  Press: 

As  sUte  chairman  for  OOtT,  Inc..  tbe 
Waahington-based  Committee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers, may  I  through  tbe  medliun  of  your 
editorial  page  discuss  some  of  tbe  a^>ects  of 
the  1960  Tax  Reform  Law  as  It  pertains  to 
single  taxpayers.  Apparently,  there  Is  now  a 
misvinderstandlng  tbat  siiogls  p>eople  are 
being  given  a  better  tax  break  and  that  under 
this  law  it  would  be  more  economical  to  "live 
more  proeperoualy  in  sin" — so  to  speak.  Ac- 
tually, this  is  not  a  new  Inequity  placed 
against  married  couples  but  i>eople  In  this 
category  are  simply  feeling  a  small  part  of 
tbe  tax  burden  we  singles  have  canrted  tor 
years.  While  we  now  pay  20  per  cent  more 
than  Joint-filing  marrleds  (even  though  one's 
household  expenses  may  be  about  tbe  same) , 
untU  the  1968  Tax  Law  we  pakl  up  to  40  per 
cent  more.  A  married  couple  can  elect  to  file 
either  as  an  Individtial  or  Jointly,  whichever 


works  to  their  best  advantage,  whereas  a 
single  taxpayer  must  file  simply  as  such 
though  In  most  instances  they  are  "beads  of 
a  household"  also. 

Many  single  householders'  expenses  arc  way 
up  close  to  tbat  of  a  married  couple  but 
there  are  two  incomes  in  the  latter  to  meet 
expenses.  Auto  insurance  is  the  same  whether 
one  or  two  drivers;  that  auto  ooeU  as  much 
for  one  person  as  (or  two;  garbage  fee  Is  the 
same:  homeowners  insurance  Ls  the  same: 
fire  protection  Is  the  same;  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance Is  the  same  for  one  as  for  two  on 
one's  dwelling;  utilities  are  not  very  much 
more  for  two  than  for  one  (the  dwelling  or 
apartment  has  to  be  heated  whether  one  or 
two  live  therein;  also  cooled  in  the  sum- 
mer); au  apartment  that  will  accommodate 
two  rather  than  one  Is  very  little  more  In 
rental  and.  even  so,  your  single  person  needs 
an  extra  bedroom  Just  as  much  as  a  oouple: 
poesibly  there  are  houses  buUt  with  the  in- 
dividual In  mind  but  where;  It  Is  difficult  to 
prepare  food  for  one  at  Just  half  what  it  costs 
for  two,  etc.,  etc. 

COtT  In  no  way  wishes  married  couples  to 
have  leae  of  a  tax  break;  we  simply  believe 
in  a  fair  tax  treatment  for  the  single  "head 
of  bouaehold"  for  tbat  Is  what  we  are  unless 
of  such  a  young  age  as  to  be  living  stUl  with 
parents.  Present  laws  compute  separate  rates 
for  married  and  single  individuals — all  earn- 
ing the  same  income — and  levy  penalties  up 
to  20  p>er  cent  higher  for  single  Individuals. 
Married  couples  are  really  objecting  to  tbe 
fact  that  tbe  new  1969  tax  law  does  not  con- 
tinue to  give  tbem  a  big  advantage  over  tbe 
single  bead  of  houaeholds — but  should  it? 
There  are  two  incomes  to  support  that  one 
household.  In  many  instances. 

If  any  of  you  single,  widow  or  widowers, 
married  or  divorced,  readers  are  interested 
in  a  fair  tax  treatment,  please  contact  the 
non-profit,  non-parttum  organization  OOtT. 
P.  O.  Box  1788,  Washington.  DC.  20018.  This 
organization  Is  cocbalrmaned  by  former 
Senators  George  Murphy  and  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy and  Is  working  for  a  fair  tax  struc- 
ture. Senators  George  Murphy,  and  Eugene 
McOarthy  need  and  solicit  your  support. 

D.  MoTxas. 

[Fr«n  tbe  Berkeley  (Oallf .)  Dally 

Gazette,  Jan.  6. 1972] 

Volee    of    fUe    People — Pro    and    Oon — The 

Open  Fonmx:  Single  Taxpayers,  Unite 

If  you  pay  taxes  as  a  single  Individual, 
here's  your  cbanoe  to  do  something  about 
ending  unfair  federal  tax  laws  which  discrim- 
inate against  you.  You  probably  know  tbat 
as  an  Individual  taxpayer  you  pay  rates  up 
to  20  percent  hlgber  than  otbMS  with  the 
same  taxable  Income.  Now  you  can  do  soioae- 
thing  to  end  this  unfair  treatment. 

You  can  Join  the  crusade  for  tax  eqttity 
being  launched  by  OOtT.  Inc.  (Oommlttee 
of  Single  Taxpayers),  the  non-profit,  non- 
p>artlsan  organisation  which  recognizes  tbat 
a  national  campaign  to  equalize  otir  tax  laws 
la  necessary  If  unfair  taxatlfw^  is  to  be  ended. 

OOtT  has  an  advisory  board  co-chaired  bv 
two  former  United  States  senators.  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  and  George  Murphy 
of  Csillfornla.  It  Is  enlisting  support  from 
every  walk  of  America  life.  COtT  supports 
legislation  Introduced  by  Rep.  Edward  I 
Koch  and  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  to  tax 
single  persons  at  tbe  same  rate  ae  married 
covtples.  And  It  plans  to  do  more — to  seek  out 
and  change  other  tax  Inequities,  to  battle 
for  legislation  which  recognizes  changing  re- 
sponsibilities and  expensee  among  unmarried 
persons. 

If  you  believe  In  fair  tax  treatment  and 
you  want  to  Join  In  this  crusade,  send  a  note 
or  postcard  today  to  OOtT  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
1789,  Washington.  DC.  20013  aiul  they'll 
send  you  further  Information.  Every  individ- 
ual who  enrolls  In  the  OOtT  crusade  U  taking 
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at    poaltlve   st«p   towaixl   ending   this   unfair 
onflscatloa  of  bit  banl-«amMt  money. 

Mr.  H.  Pat  Balbm. 

I  Vtom  The  Oreconlan,  Sept.  23,  1971 ) 
iX'PorruurDn  Hbads  Tax  Imjustics  Ohoxtp 

A  green-eyed  widow,  ex-aewspaperwonutn 
e  ad  former  PortUnder,  Uxt.  Patty  Carln,  haa 
tecome  executive  director  of  a  national  ac- 
t  Ion  committee  called  CO#T. 

CO«T,  whose  concern  la  the  dlacrlmlna- 
tion  suffered  by  the  single  American  tax- 
;  ayer.  haa  embarked  on  a  membership  drive 
and  moiinted  a  congreaalon&l  lobby. 

Visiting  Tuesday  In  her  hometown,  the 
i  armer  Patricia  Ann  Burwell  of  3404  NB  38tb 
y.ve,  related  that  Sen.  Bugene  McCarthy 
/married,  with  four  children,  but  separated) 
snd  ex-8en.  Oeorge  Murphy  (married  with  a 
8sn)  are  oo-chatrman  of  COST,  prlnclpaUy 
tecauae  they  are  "beautifully  united"  on 
this  program,  although  politically  poles 
apart. 

Mrs  Cavln  haa  two  sons,  11  and  13,  but 
iMt  her  husband,  a  real  estate  president,  a 
]  ear  and  a  half  ago. 

"We  are  the  nation's  first  profeaslonal, 
vear-round  organlaed  corporation  designed 
1  o  speak  for  30  million  individual  taxpayers — 
1  he  single  individuals, "  she  said,  "the  bache- 
lors,  spinsters,  widows,  widowers,  divorced, 
ihoee  married  but  who  file  Income  taxes 
I  ingly." 

Mrs.  Cavm  waved  a  tax  penalty  chart 
ihowtng  that  the  single  person  with  •1,S00 
Income  paid  aaSS.  and  the  married  person 
ii3l3  on  that  same  Income,  aio  leas. 

Up  the  scaUe.  the  difference  became  tllO  by 
ihe  time  the  Income  gets  to  $6,000;  becomes 
I  ^70  at  $13,000;  $3 JI50  by  $40,000.  and  $13,110 
ly  $200,000. 

•*XW    TOBXZK'S    Sn.1.    HU8HXU 

"The  Inequities  have  been  built  Into  the 

:  ederal  tax  system  for  yeau?."  said  Mrs.  Cavln, 

'  but  ther«  haa  been  no  concerted,  persistent 

novement  to  see  that  fair  tax  treatment  for 

he  single  Individual  Is  written  Into  law." 

She  said  CCXT  la  trying  to  booat  one 
?ouse  bill  put  In  by  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch,  a 
>mocratlc  New  Tork  bachelor,  with  133  co- 
iponsors.  One  of  Murphy's  la«t  Senate  acts 
vas  to  introduce  a  pioneer  tax  reform  bill, 
ihe  said  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  with  13  co- 
iiponsors,  hna  one  in  the  hopper  on  the 
Jenate  side. 

Mrs  Cavln  went  to  Fern  wood  school  In 
^rtland.  Grant  Tngh  School  and  Stanford 
University.  She  has  been  a  newspaper  faab- 
on  and  beauty  editor,  a  radio  commentator 
imd  t>  a  past  prsaldent  of  the  Women's  Na- 
;lonal  Press  Club. 

I  C09T  haa  a  $10  membership  fee,  which 
I  (oes  for  newsletters,  bullatlna,  lobbying  casta, 
md  Mrs.  Cavln  and  her  co-chairmen  are 
liming  for  a  100,000  membership.  Material 
wUl  be  sent  to  persons  Interested  In  tax  re- 
forms If  they  raquast  mnnbersblp,  P.O. 
3ox  1789,  Washington.  D.C.  20013.  Offices 
ire  ciirrently  in.  the  CkTln  hoBxe,  a  townhouse 
?n  Washington's  Kmbaaay  Bow. 

The  founding  of  CO«T  came  about  through 
:onvarsatlons  with  Bob  Gray,  once  a  secre- 
tary to  the  Cabmet,  now  In  advertlAng.  He 
pras  a  bachelor. 

Mrs.  Cavln.  whose  husband  died  suddenly 
the  day  one  of  her  sons,  seriously  burned, 
MBxe  off  the  critical  list  In  a  hoapltal.  haa 
Oeen  free-lancing  a  bit  since,  putting  out 
aulletlns  for  the  Atomic  Sciences  amd  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  Because  she's 
a  widow,  the  tax  differentiation  doesnt  af- 
fect her  yet,  because  she  can  file  jointly  for 
three  years  after  her  husband's  death. 

[Prom  the  Taooma  News  Tribune,  JuiM  11, 

1973] 

CO$T  WOftXnro  To  ■OUALBSB  Taxxb  vo* 

SntOLB  Pbuoms 

( By  >mUy  WaOker) 

WAonKOTOif ,  D.C. — A  letter  from  Mrs.  Bls- 

abeth  Majeakle.  who  Uvea  at  931^  N.  O  St., 


asked  ma  to  betake  myself  downtown  some- 
day and  a^jprlae  myself  of  the  efforts  of  a 
year-old  organlaitton  which  calls  itaalf  00«T, 
In  belialf  at  the  overtnirdened,  dlaerlmtnatad 
against,  and  voloeleaa,  single  federal  tnoome 

Being  one  of  theae  myself.  I  should  have 
acted  on  Mrs.  Majeskle'a  suggestion  long  be- 
fore I  flnaUy  got  around  to  It  last  week.  So, 
In  the  Interest  of  all  you  singles,  men  and 
fame,  this  la  wh*t  I  discovered. 

Aooordlng  to  Mrs.  Paty  Cavln,  exaoutlve 
director  of  CO«T  (Committee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers) ,  you're  being  htid.  Many  of  you  dont 
realise  It,  amd  thoae  of  you  who  do  may  be 
at  a  loaa  as  to  what  to  do  about  It.  No  more. 

You  BU'e  now  represented  by  this  organlxa- 
tlon  which  was  sponsored  by  former  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  (separated  from  his  wife 
and  four  children),  farmer  Sen.  Oeorge 
Murphy  (married,  one  son)  and  Robert  Gray 
(bachelor) ,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Cabinet 
during  the  Slaenbower  administration.  It 
was  Gray,  who  first  got  In  touch  with  Mrs. 
Cavln,  wlio  la  a  story  in  herself. 

NXXDS  MOHXT 

009T,  composed  entirely  of  volunteers  ex- 
cept for  am  overworked  secretary,  Mae  Bap- 
port,  baa  Itt  headquarters  at  1638  Slst  St. 
NW,  zip  30013,  on  the  ground  floor  of  Mrs. 
Cavln's  home,  next  to  the  PhlUlps  Gallery. 
The  mailing  address  U  P.O.  Box  1789  (be- 
cause It  was  the  first  year  of  the  republic) . 
I  tell  you  this  because  C08T  must  have 
money  In  order  to  operate.  Ten  dollar  an- 
nual donations  have  been  oomlng  In,  as  have 
letters  from  disgruntled  single  taxpayers, 
since  the  beginning,  but,  naturally,  the  In- 
terests tmd  the  complaints  have  not  been 
matched  by  finainclal  help. 

To  correct  these  tax  Inequities,  a  bUl, 
HR  850.  was  Introduced  In  the  91st  Congress 
which  took  no  awtlon.  However,  the  92nd  hais 
at  least  mAde  a  start.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  bearings  about  a  month  aigo, 
but  so  far  no  further  action  haa  been  taken. 
The  present  goal  of  CO$T  is  to  get  the  com- 
mittee to  report  the  bill  so  that  the  House 
can  act  on  It  before  adjournment.  COW  Is 
working  towtuxl  this  end,  as  well  as  toward 
guaranteeing  passage  once  the  bill  reaches 
the  floor.  Tou  can  help  by  writing  to  your 
congressman  aM  well  as  to  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills, 
Ways  juid  Means  Committee  chairman.  That's 
what  you  can  do. 

Now.  this  Is  how  you  singles  are  being 
taken.  You  pay  up  to  20  per  cent  higher  taxes 
than  marrleds  living  on  the  same  Income. 
If  your  taxable  Income  for  1971  was  $10,000 
and  you're  single,  your  Income  tax  amounts 
to  $1,596.  Wltti  the  same  Income,  a  married 
couple  filing  Jointly  (regardless  of  how  mauiy 
children  they  have)  owes  IBS  $399  lees.  With 
a  taxable  Income  of  $26,000  the  difference  Is 
$1,097.  And  should  you  be  one  of  the  caire- 
free  ones  raking  In  $100,000  per  annum  you 
can  save  $6,874  by  taking  a  spouse.  In  case 
that  amovmt  of  dough  means  auiythlng  to 
those  who  orbit  In  that  bracket. 

The  bill  now  pending,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Edward  Koch  D-N.Y.,  was  co- 
sponsored  by  over  a  hundred  House  mem- 
bers. A  companion  bill,  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate, hau  been  Introduced  by  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlblcoff,  D-Conn.  Both  seek  to  wipe  out 
theae  Inequities,  which  also  affect  married 
couples  filing  Individual  returns. 

Mrs.  Cavln,  a  dynamo  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Is  a  prominent  fl.gure  on  the  Washington  so- 
cial scene.  She  is  a  widow  with  two  sons. 
Her  original  home  waw  In  Salem,  Ore.  She 
attended  the  University  of  Washington  amd 
was  graduated  from  Stanford.  Practically 
Immediately  thereafter  she  latnded  a  job 
na  fashion  editor  of  the  now  defunct  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Times-Herald.  When  It  w«a 
taken  over  by  the  Washington  Post  about 
two  yetuw  later,  she  was  hired  aa  fashion 
editor,  beauty  editor  and  special  features 
writer. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  she  left  the  Post 
to   become   a  dally   news  commentator  on 


NBC  radio,  with  her  own  46-mlnute  show. 
She  left  NBC  after  amother  seven  years  to 
join  the  corporate  staff  of  RCA  where  she 
stayed  for  another  seven  years  until  Bobert 
any  antioed  her  into  mnnlnc  008T.  Ba- 
cauae  the  organization  la  ao  in  need  of  money, 
she  decided  to  give  up  tb*  riilBiiiis  for  which 
it  haul  to  pay  rent,  and  doswt*  apaoe  In  her 
home.  She  ailao  gave  up  bar  salary,  untu 
such  tlma  as  incoming  donatlona  Justify  her 
receiving  It. 

In  addition  to  being  dynamic,  mthuslastlc 
and  extremely  bright,  Patty  Oavln  looks  Ilka 
a  page  out  of  Vogue. 

Mrs.  Majeskle,  who  put  me  on  to  aUl  this. 
Is  Washington  State  COfT  chairman,  aJong 
with  Mrs.  Pauline  Johnson  of  Seattle. 

Panelists  Uacx  Eatnrr — Sxx  in  Taxxs  Axis 

INCOUXS    OF    9lN0L,E8 

"Sex  and  the  Tax  Return"  was  the  atten- 
tion-grabbing title  of  a  panel  dlsctisslon  last 
night  which  tiuned  Into  a  gripe  session 
about  tax  Inequities  of  single  peoide  or  mar- 
ried couples  where  botli  work. 

The  discussion,  sponsor«d  by  tb«  Ameri- 
can Newm>aper  Women's  Club  amd  the  locaU 
chapter  of  American  Women  In  Radio,  came 
the  day  after  witnesses  urged  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  make  basic 
changes  In  fedenil  tax  law. 

The  outspoken  Connecticut  Industrialist, 
Vivien  Kellems,  who  malls  tea  bags  to  the 
government  Instead  of  tax  retiuns  amd  who 
opposes  the  requirement  that  she  withhold 
taxes  from  the  paychecks  of  her  employes, 
spoke  first: 

"We  should  understamd,"  said  Misa  Kel- 
lems,  that  there  is  no  law  which  says  single 
people  have  to  pay  more  than  married. 
Neither  Is  there  any  law  wblch  says  married 
couples,  both  of  whom  work,  should  be 
penalized." 

Miss  Kellems  said  Congress  thru  a  1948 
law  which  attempted  to  catch  up  with  the 
community  property  laws  In  a  number  of 
states  and  allowed  "married  couples  all  over 
the  country  the  right  to  split  their  income 
amd  save."  She  said  she  was  "all  for"  saving 
money  on  taxes  but  vnmted  "everybody  to 
pay  the  same  rate  on  gross  aidjusted  Inooms." 

Present  taut  laws  are  unconstitutional,  she 
said,  because  tlxe  16th  Amendment  allows 
Congress  to  tax  "not  people  but  Income." 

ST^Blf   VIXW 

Philip  Stem,  co-fotrader  and  former  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun.  claimed  that  the  tax  laws  hurt  the  little 
man  amd  let  the  big  wage  earner  go  free. 
The  savings  for  persons  filing  a  joint  return 
who  make  from  tSjOOO  to  $6,000  per  year  Is 
am  averaige  of  72  cents,  he  said,  while  the 
averaige  taa  savings  for  couples  earning  over 
$1  million  per  year  Is  $11,000. 

Mr.  Stem  said  such  takx  breaks  for  the 
rich  could  be  equated  to  "welfare  handouts, 
and  the  total  cost  of  these  handouts  is  $21  Vi 
billion  a  year." 

The  solution,  Mr.  Stem  said,  is  to  collect 
the  money  "not  being  collected  from  the 
people  who  don't  really  need  It"  and  estab- 
lish a  graduated  scale  from  7  to  40  per  cent. 

Panelist  Robert  Gray,  former  secretary  of 
the  cabinet  imder  President  Elsenliower  and 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers (COiT) ,  said  that  single  persons  have 
suffered  higher  tax  rates  thru  the  years 
"because  of  a  bad  haUt.  We've  put  up  with 
this  discrimination  for  so  long,  we've  grown 
to  aMMsept  It." 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  12, 19731 
XT.S.  Taxation  and  Mobals 
(By  Jackie  Stone) 
"Tt  IB  not   the  province  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  morals  of  the  people  of  this 
country  by  taxation,"  mlUtaot  anti-tax  cru- 
sader Vivien  Kellems  stated  at  a  symposltnn 
on  "Sex  and  the  Tax  Retom." 

Miss  Kellems,  former  Sen.  George  Murphy, 
senior  vice  president  of  Hill  and  Knowlton 
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Robert  K.  Gray  and  author  Philip  Stern  were 
members  of  a  panel  discussion  on  tax  equity 
and  tax  reforms  in  the  NatlonaU  Press  Club 
ballroom  last  night  before  a  cotnblned  audi- 
ence from  The  American  Newspaper  Women's 
Club  and  the  D.C.  Chapter  of  American 
Wcnnen  in  Radio  and  Television. 

SHOW  STXAUCX 

Miss  Kellems,  who  at  first  glance  would  be 

typecast  as  a  sweet  elderly  lady,  effectlTelf 
stole  the  show  with  her  ca\i8tic  amd  witty 
criticism  of  the  IBS,  which  she  termed  tbe 
"Gestapo  of  the  United  States." 

Gray,  former  cabinet  secretaur  to  the  late 
President  Elsenhower,  termed  the  double 
standards  of  taxation  where  single  persons 
pay  as  much  as  30  percent  more  Income  tax 
than  married  couples  with  the  same  Ineoms 
"a  bad  national  habit." 

Founder  of  th(^  Committee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers (CO$T),  Gray  observed  that  since  a 
heavy  portion  of  tax  revenue  Is  channelled 
Into  educational  funding,  single  taxpayers 
are.  In  effect,  becu'tng  an  added  burden  of 
educating  children  they  do  not  have. 

Stern  whose  book,  "The  Great  TTeasiury 
Raid,"  Is  a  close-up  look  at  taix  loopholes. 
advocated  raUslng  the  tauc  rate  for  married 
couples  to  a  level  equal  to  what  singles  pay. 
Andd  groans  from  the  audience,  he  expUlned 
why  he  felt  the  government  cotild  not  stand 
the  revenue  loes  of  lowering  the  single  ttuc 
rate. 

"Not  ten  blocks  from  this  biilldlng  yota 
can  see  what  looks  like  a  city  that's  been 
bombed  out,  the  ghettos  of  this  dty,"  Stem 
said.  "People  are  starving  .  .  .  the  arts  and 
literatures  as*  starving.  We  camnot  erode 
by  $1.6  billion  (estimated  revenue  loss  pst 
year  If  singles  taixes  are  lowered)  a  nation 
that  Is  publicly  poverty  stricken." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12.  1972] 

AniNQ  Tax  Quxvancbs 

(By  Jeannette  Smyth) 

Vivien  Kellems,  the  septuagenarian  tax 
maverick,  declared  that  the  "Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  the  Gestapo  of  the  United 
States,"  that  Income  tax  Is  unconstitutional, 
and  called  for  a  taxpayer's  revolt  last  night. 

"I  havenU  refused  to  pay  my  taxes,"  said 
she.  "I  have  simply  suspended  payment  until 
the  IRS  pays  me  what  they  owe  me." 

Miss  Kellems,  who  maintains  that  single 
Iieople  are  overtaxed  because  they  cannot 
&le  Joint  returns  as  married  people  do,  spoke 
at  a  "Sex  and  the  Tax  Return"  symposium  at 
the  National  Press  Building.  Pour  panelists — 
Miss  Kellems.  Robert  Keith  Brown.  Philip 
Stem,  amd  former  senator  George  Murphy — 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Amerioan  Newspaper  Wom- 
en's Club  and  the  American  Women  In 
Radio-Television.  The  panelists  spoke  less  to 
the  point  of  "Sex  and  the  Tax  Return"  and 
iBore  to  the  grinding  of  personal  auces — 
grievances  which  were  well  received  by  the 
200-member  audience. 

Brown,  a  btMshelor  amd  Waublngton  btisl- 
nessman  who  helped  found  the  Conxmlttee 
of  Single  Taxpayers  (COIT) ,  maintained  that 
high  education  costs  railse  tax  rates.  He  said 
that  single  people,  who  produce  no  children 
to  educate,  bear  the  cost  without  having  con- 
tributed to  the  expense. 

Philip  Stem,  a  writer  who  Is  updating  his 
book  about  tax  loopholes,  "The  Great  Treas- 
ury Raid.  ■  said  that  only  rich  married  people 
benefit  from  filing  joint  tax  returns.  Accord- 
ing to  his  flgtu«s,  couples  with  Incomes  of 
MXXK)  to  $8,000  a  year  who  file  jointly  save 
72  cents  amnually,  while  couples  who  earn 
•1  million  and  over  get  a  tax  break  of  over 
$11,000  yearly.  Stern  said  the  government 
loses  $21  Vi  billion  yearly  through  such  loop- 
holes, which  Income,  Stern  said,  could  be 
UMd  to  bolster  the  social  and  cultural  bank- 
niptcy  of  the  nation. 
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Fotmar  senator  Murphy,  who,  although 
nvarriad  was  also  a  f  otuuler  of  0O$T,  said  his 
lax  return  haw  been  audited  yearly  for  many 
years.  He  said  that  In  his  years  In  the  Senate, 
he  heard  ai.  lot  of  talk  about  "spending  fed^ 
eraU  money.  There  is  no  federal  money,  it's 
the  taxpayer's  dollars.  Taxpayers  must  in- 
sist," saud  Murphy,  "that  the  expenditures  of 
their  dollars  aia  scrutinized  as  carefully  in 
Congress  as  they  cure  at  home. ' 

TUe  sympoaluna  followed  a  day  of  special 
tax  reform  hearings  held  by  the  House  Ways 
amd  Means  Committee,  at  which  Miss  Kel- 
lems and  Murphy  testified. 

IFVom  The   Evening   Bulletin,   Pa.,   Feb.   7, 

1973) 

THixx'B  A  Nxw  Tea  Paxtt  Bxkwinc  Ovm 

Taxxs 

(By  Susan  Jenks) 

A  tax  structure  once  crumbled  because  of 
tea. 

And  thousamds  of  the  nation's  30  million 
single  taixpayers  are  hoping  it  will  happen 
again.  But  this  time  lnste«Ml  of  dumping  tea 
Into  Boston  Harbor,  used  teabags  are  mysteri- 
ously finding  their  way  into  the  malls  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

Because  singles  aire  tired  of  what  they  con- 
sider the  tax  gap  between  themselves  and 
married  taxpayers. 

"It's  a  crashing  inequity,"  says  Patty 
Cavln,  executive  director  of  the  Committee 
of  Single  Taxpayers  (CO$T),  a  national, 
non-profit  organization  Incorporated  last 
June.  'The  only  fair  tax  is  the  tax  on  income 
regardless  of  the  fickle  finger  of  fate." 

That  "fickle  finger  of  fate"  may  bring 
widowhood  to  some,  legal  septu^atlon  to  others 
or  merely  a  lifetime  of  being  single.  All  are 
tantamount  to  a  singles  tax  status  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  (Widows  or 
widowers  may  have  one  or  two  years  tax  grace 
aa  "surviving  spouses,"  providing  there  an 
dependent  children.) 

UnUl  the  1988  Tax  Reform  Act,  which  went 
Into  effect  Jan.  1,  1971,  singles  paid  up  to 
40.9  percent  more  in  taues  than  married  per- 
sona. Now,  however,  that  amount  has  been 
pared  in  half  under  a  new  "singles"  tax  table, 
leavlzig  singles  with  a  m«^T<miim  20  percent 
"peiuaty"  between  their  tauces  and  those  of 
married  friends. 

The  tax  rub,  as  singles  see  It  however,  is 
the  Joint  return  or  "Income  splitting"  allowed 
married  taxpayers.  Ootiples  can  treat  their 
Income  as  though  each  spouse  had  earned 
half  the  money,  thus  exposing  it  to  tax  at 
lower  brau^ket  income  tax  rates. 

But  singles  with  an  Identical  Income — after 
exemptions  and  deductions  are  made — must 
use  the  hlCher  tax  rate  schedule. 

Por  example,  a  single  person  with  an  in- 
come of  $10,000  on  the  1071  tax  schedule 
would  pay  an  income  tax  of  about  83^90, 
while  a  married  couple  with  the  same  income 
would  pay  osUy  $1320.  Going  up  the  scale, 
the  disparity  becomes  even  greater,  with  a  taix 
gap  of  more  than  81,800  between  marrleda 
and  Blsgles  eamlng  830,000  a  year. 

OOITH  aim.  according  to  Mrs.  Cavln.  is 
to  focua  national  attention  on  the  single 
taxpayer's  plight  and  ultimately  to  establish 
an  "equatl  tax  base  for  all."  The  Washington- 
based  committee  hopes  to  enlist  at  least  100,- 
000  nxembera  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Meuiirhlle,  0O8T  is  putting  Its  lobbying 
efforts  behind  leglalation  currently  pending 
In  both  the  House  amd  the  Senate. 

The  EUmse  bill,  HB  880,  haa  been  intro- 
duced by  bachtior  Oongreesman  Edward 
Koch  (D-NY)  and  the  Senate  bUl  by  Sen. 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  a  married  Democrat  from 
Oonnectlcut. 

"TBchntcally  the  same,  these  bills  wotild  give 
the  single  taxpayer  the  benefits  of  "tncoma 
splitting"  now  enjoyed  by  marrleds  and  pw- 
mlt  everyone — including  immarrled  heads  of 
hoturtiold  amd  maxrled  persons  filing  sep- 


arately— to  use  the  same  ttx  schedule  In- 
stead of  foor  different  ones. 

An  ardent  champion  of  this  equlllxatton 
measure  for  yefurs  In  Vivian  Kellems,  perhaps 
the  nation's  moet  vocal  amd  beet  known 
single  taucpayer.  At  76  years  of  age,  the 
peppery  tax-hating  Coimeotlcut  Yankee  is 
stm  waging  the  good  fight  against  that  "bete 
noire"  of  her  existence — the  IRS 

Her  latest  tax  gambit  is  a  tax  suit  before 
the  UJ3.  Tax  Court  Judge  Oraydon  O  Wlthey. 

"The  IRS  claims  I  owe  them  $800  for  that 
year,"  Miss  KeUems  says,  "but  I  say  they 
owe  me  $3,000  for  taxing  me  for  not  having 
a  husband." 

Far  more  Important  to  MLas  Kellems  that 
the  sn;iall  sum  of  money  Involved  in  this  case, 
is  the  constitutional  Issue  at  staike. 

The  16th  Amendment,  she  contends,  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  "tax  income,"  not 
people.  "Not  black  peo;de.  Not  white  people. 
Not  singles  or  widows  or  those  who  au« 
married." 

As  recently  as  late  last  month.  Miss  Kellems 
fln&Uy  decided  to  turn  her  loner's  tax  stance 
Into  a  group  effort  by  Joining  forces  with 
CO$T.  Initially,  she- spumed  their  efforU  as 
being  "at  croes  purposes"  with  her  own  goals. 

Unquestionably,  Mias  Kellems'  tax  rebrt 
reputation  wUl  be  an  asset  to  CO|T.  But 
the  union  will  also  give  the  singles  tax 
crusade  a  more  imlted  front  and  a  time- 
honored  symbol. 

Por  It  was  Miss  KeUems  who  first  stuffed 
her  letters  to  Congress  with  used  te«U>ags 
and  urged  her  "22,000  oorrespoudents"  to  do 
the  samie. 

Of  the  teahag  tactic,  she  saj-s.  "It's  been 
tremendously  successful."  So  sticcessful  In 
fact  that  at  least  two  Congressmen,  according 
to  Miss  KeUenos.  have  asked  that  the  deluge 
stop  because  they  favor  tax  parity  for  singles. 

Less  successful  in  Miss  Kellem's  mind  have 
been  the  recent  X*x  reforms  which  she  feels 
are  really  "a  cheat  and  a  fraud."  While  half- 
ing  the  t&x  disparity  between  singles  and 
nukrried  taxpayers  Is  progress,  she  says.  It  still 
isn't  an  equal  taix. 

And  by  avoiding  totaU  t&x  equallzaUon.  she 
contends.  Congress  has  Inadvertently  "backed 
Itself  Into  a  hornet's  nest"  which  wlU  help 
the  singles  cause. 

That  "hornet's  nest"  Is  the  unexpected  up- 
set (In  some  cases)  of  the  old  saw  that  it 
pays  to  be  married  or  two  can  live  as  cheaply 
as  one. 

Married  couples  who  are  In  the  low  and 
middle  income  bracket — especially  working 
couples  with  nearly  Identical  inoocnee— 
actually  have  to  pay  a  higher  tax  than  they'd 
pay  If  they  were  unwed  and  living  toftether. 

Two  singles  earning  810.000  each,  or  880,000. 
total,  would  be  subject  to  taxes  of  83,000 
each  or  a  total  of  $4,180.  on  tbe  slngiee  tax 
table.  A  married  couple  with  the  same  in- 
come, filing  separatMy  or  even  jolnUy  since 
their  Incomes  are  identical,  would  p>ay  82,190 
e«w:h  or  a  total  of  $200  or  more  on  the  table 
for  manieds. 

This  curious  tax  baetdaah  haa  resulted  In 
a  mortUlsttc  ftiror  on  Capitol  HIU  with  many 
ooivgr«8smen  Tiom  wondering  whether  they 
have  built  in  a  tax  IneenUve  to  sin. 

But  Miss  KeUems  thinks  tbe  furor  Is 
"great." 

"I  love  It,"  slii»  says.  "Maybe  now  more 
married  people  wlU  join  tbe  fight  for  faUr 
taxes." 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Apr.  1973| 
Hiob-Pat  Backxloi  Ass  Tax  EgtrALrrr 
WAsmwoTON. — A  receptive  House  Ways 
and  Means  Oonmxlttee  heard  t^ess  to  end 
Income  tax  discrimination  against  single  per- 
sons and  famSies  where  both  huaand  amd 
wife  work. 

^  score  of  witneases  Including  former 
moTle  star  Gloria  Swanson,  antitax  cniaadn 
Vivien     KeUems     and     former     Sens.     So- 
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gKit>  J.  McC«rtby  and  0€»rg«  Murphy.  aU 
?eprt»entm«  group,  (rf  single  taxpayer*.  Mid 
ihi  preawit  sysusm  l»n't  fair.  Chairman  WU- 
bur  D  MllU,  D-Ai*..  indlcatod  that  he  wUl 
a«k  the  committee  to  act  to  eraae  or  nar- 
row the  dlfferentlaJ.  

Tha  situation  aroae  beoauj*  Congrew  to 
1948  permltt^l  huaband  and  wUe  to  a^llt 
tuelr  rnoom*  to  me  Joint  returoa.  TUla 
meant  they  paid  taxes  on  two  tocomes  at 
lower  ratea.  But  single  worJtara  had  no  one 
to  spUt  income  with  and  continued  paying 
at  higher  rates. 

Single  peraons— those  18  or  older  who  are 
unmarried,  widowed  or  divorced— paid  up 
to  40  percent  more  than  a  married  couple 
until  IftM.  when  the  differential  was  low- 
ered to  a  m"«'""'y  of  30  percent.  Single 
workers    want    the    differential    wiped    out 

entirely. 

The  19«9  law  accidentally  created  a  new 
problem.  I^amlllea  where  both  husband  ^ 
wUe  work  now.  m  many  cases,  are  required 
to  pay  more  taxes  than  two  unmarried  work- 
m«  persona  living  together.  Critics  say  ttila 
may    encourage    couples    to    live    together 

unmarried.  _  ^    ^  ,„ 

Rep.  Edward  Koch.  D-N.Y.,  a  bachelor 
earning  at  leaat  •43.500  a  year  and  sponsor 
of  a  bUl  to  tax  aU  oategorlea  at  the  same 
rate  said  a  single  worker  earning  •12.000 
a  year  paya  WTO  more  to  taxes  than  a  mar- 
ried couple  ming  JotoUy  with  th»  same 
tocome. 

A  working  husband  and  wile  earning 
•12.000  pay  JlSe  more  to  taxee  than  two 
singles  earning  •fl.OOO  each,  he  said. 

yitmm  Kellems,  Connecticut  bustoeaawoman. 
la  nT^^^g  the  courts  to  declare  such  tax 
(Uaerlmlnatlon   unconatltutlonal. 

Mlia  Swanaon,  who  aald  she  waa  78  and 
bas  paid  a  lot  of  taxes  over  the  years,  said 
her  prtoclpal  concern  was  with  the  ;^lght 
of  widows.  She  said  she  believed  the  aver- 
age worteear  does  not  object  to  paying  fair 
taxea.  but  'lejecta.  as  I  do,  paying  more 
tazea  than  soma  oilmen,  soooe  mllllonalree, 
some  large  corporations  and  cro«*B." 

Murphy  and  McCarthy  appeared  for  a 
committee  of  stogie  taxpayers.  Murphy  said 
97  million  stogie  persons  or  husband-wife 
working  teams  pay  higher  taxes  than  fami- 
lies with  single  workera. 

[From  the   Harrlsburg    (Pa.)    Patriot,  Peb. 

39.  19721 

SmQLXB  TTmr 

Editor:  In  reply  to  the  Feb.  19  letter  from 
"An  I»t*  Single."  CO»T  (Committee  or  Sto- 
gie TaxpaTcaa)  la  now  betog  formed;  It  has 
been  In  ikxI »».«"«*  for  some  time.  Under 
the  noQ-partlaao  laadetahlp  of  tlie  ex-Sen- 
atora  MurpHy  aaid  McCarthy,  this  organiza- 
tion la  ttia  affeotlve  voUie  of  the  sln^e  tax- 
payer on  Qapltol  HIU.  Vivian  Kellems.  long 
tba  champion.  oC  taa  equality  for  all  todlvld- 
uals.  has  Joload  foroaa  with  COtT. 

Wa  '»*rt»  wltlUn  sicht  votea  of  victory 
on  the  Senate  ftoor  on  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment. In  thla  Bwaslnn.  CO«T  will  appear  be- 
foa*  tlie  Bonn  Waya  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  Ita  haarlnci  on  tax  reform.  I  am 
currently  oanvaaalng  tba  Pennsylvania  mem- 
tKia  <jt  thm  Houae:  baaed  on  the  votes  al- 
ready received,  tlie  majority  la  with  us. 
WnxJAM  J.  Boaoa, 
Psiuuytoonto  Ctiairman  for  COtT. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  31, 
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Tax  Imouirr  Nor  Nkw 

To  Th»  PiNAWciat  Kmroa:   Judging  from 

Robert  J.  aamuelaon's  story   (Jan.  22).  "Is 

the    Tax    CoUector    Subaldlztog    ain",  .  .  . 

you  haven't  heard  about  CO«T!  Nor  has  the 

baby- faced  Kathryn  McOratbl 

Thla  Inequity  Is  not  new.  Prior  to  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  all  single  taxpayers  were 
required  to  pay  up  to  40  per  cent  more  than 


their  married  counterparts,  even  though 
their  single  expenses  (household,  car  Inaur- 
anoe,  etc. )  were  approximately  the  same. 

Since  this  '89  reform,  slnglee  can  NOW 
only  be  taxed  up  to  20  per  cent  more  than 
thatr  married  frlenda  .  .  .  and  thla  U  stUl 
a  oraahlng  hardship  to  those  who  dont  have 
thfl  double  income  of  the  McOraths  nor  the 
loya  of  wedded  bliss  1 1  So  Mrs.  McOrath  got 
wtoged  .  .  .  tls  a  pity.  But  what  about  the 
nation's  30  million  bachelors,  spinsters, 
widows,  the  divorced  and  those  other  married 
Who've  been  flltog  singly  all  along??? 

•nila  U  precisely  why  Robert  Keith  Gray, 
former  Sen.  Biigene  McCarthy.  George 
Mvirphy  and  I  started  CO»T  thU  past  July. 
We  are  the  nation's  newest  action  group, 
dedicated  to  an  equal  tax  base  for  all  Indl- 
vlduala.  We  are  also  the  first  profeaalonal 
group  to  work  on  a  full  time  basis  from 
Waahtogton    on    behalf    of    the    individual 

taxpayer. 

Pattt  Caviw. 
XxeoutiM  Director.  COST. 

[Ptom   The    Evening    Star.    Jan.    28,    1972] 
Licma  TO  TBx  Emroa 
Bm:    Mrs.   McOrath  has  turned  the  spot- 
light on  the  tax  Inequity  which  haa  plagued 
single  taxpayers  for  years! 

Through  a  quirk  to  the  rates  In  her  par- 
ticular bracket,  she  has  discovered  that  she 
and  her  hurt>and  pay  a  trifle  more  when 
flUng  Jointly  on  their  doable  tocomes  than 
do  two  lndlvld\ial  taxpayers  with  the  same 

tooomee  who  might  be  Uvtog  together. 

Does  thla  mean,  she  asks,  that  the  govern- 
ment favors  their  flltog  9ep«tfately  and  per- 
haps living  to  sta?  Silly  question !  Unlike  citi- 
zens who  mviat  file  aa  individuals.  Mrs. 
McOrath  and  her  husband  can  elect  to  file 
♦ototly  or  as  todivlduals,  whldiever  glvea 
them  a  tax  advantage. 

What  the  lady  from  Georgetown  Iaw 
School  la  objecting  to  Is  that  to  her  particular 
bracket  the  new  tax  law  doea  not  continue 
to  give  her  an  unfair  advantage.  Why  should 
itt 

Should  the  married  taxpayer  who  suddenly 
flnda  hlmeelf  a  widower  have  an  Increased 
tax  burden  added  to  his  agonies?  Should  the 
unmarried  woman  whoae  expenses  (house- 
hold, car  Insurance,  etc.)  may  be  the  ssone 
aa  her  married  sister  be  saddled  with  extra 
taxea  because  she  does  not  have  a  husband 
to  share  the  neat  or  the  expenses? 

Under  the  1989  tax  reform,  taxpayers  who 
flle  as  IndlvlduaU  can  still  be  ttoed  up  to 
20  percent  more  than  their  married  friends. 
Tills  can  amount  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  over  a  lifetime  of  earnings — a  crash- 
ing hardship  to  those  who  do  not  have  the 
double  Income  nor  the  Joys  of  wedded  bliss. 
Although  discriminatory  from  Its  origin, 
the  tax  advantage  given  to  marrleda  may  have 
had  some  Justlfloatlon  when  there  were  na- 
tional advantages  to  Increased  population. 
Kow,  population  Is  our  problem.  Today's 
major  drain  on  state  and  local  Incomes  Is  the 
high  coat  of  our  schools.  While  there  Is  an 
abvloua  advantage  to  ua  all  in  having  an 
educated  populace,  should  the  todlvldual  tax- 
paper  pay  a  heavier  shaj^  of  the  coat  of  edu- 
cation t.h<».n  the  family  man  who  produces 
the  artudents? 

By  the  same  token,  should  the  single  tax- 
payer have  to  toot  the  federal  tab  for  higher 
welfare  and  social  seciu^ty  benefits  which  go 
to  married  co\iple6  and  their  progeny? 

The  obvious  Inequity  Is  outrageous,  yet  It 
haa  been  perpetuated  largely  because  moves 
to  correct  It  have  been  met  with  Implications 
Uke  Mrs.  McOrath 's  that  only  the  marrteda 
are  moral  and  that  the  nation's  30  mllUon 
widows,  widowers,  the  divorced,  the  unmar- 
rieds  and  the  marrleds  who  file  singly  are  a 
threat  to  the  institution  of  matrimony. 

ROBXST  KETTH   GRAT. 

Committee  of  Sttiffle  Taxpayers. 


[Prom  the  Rapid  City  Journal.  Nov.  l,  1971] 
For  Singlk  Taxpatibs 

If  you  pay  taxes  as  a  alngle  Individual, 
here's  your  chance  to  do  something  about 
ending  unfair  federal  tax  laws  which  dis- 
criminate against  you.  Tou  probably  know 
that  as  an  todlvldual  taxpayer  you  pay  rates 
up  to  20  percent  higher  than  others  with  the 
same  taxable  income.  Now  you  can  do  some- 
thing to  end  this  unfair  treatment.  Tou  can 
joto  the  crusade  for  tax  equity  being 
launched  by  COtT.  Inc.  (Committee  of  Sto- 
gie Taxpayers),  the  non-profit,  non-partisan 
organization  which  recognizes  that  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  equalize  our  tax  laws  U 
necessary  If  unfair  taxation  is  to  be  ended. 
CO$T  has  an  advisory  board  co-chalred 
by  two  former  United  States  senators.  Eu- 
gene J.  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  and  Oeorga 
Murphy  of  California.  It  Is  enlisting  sup- 
port from  every  walk  of  American  life. 
CO^T  supports  legislation  introduced  by 
Rep.  Edward  L  Koch  and  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlblcoff  to  tax  single  persons  at  the  same 
rate  as  roarrled  couplea.  And  it  plans  to  do 
more — to  seek  out  and  change  other  tax 
inequlttes,  to  battle  for  legislation  which 
recognizes  changing  responsibilities  and  ex- 
penses tmr»ng   unixMJTied  (lersons. 

Our  federal  tax  laws  recognize  special  tax 
problema  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  oU  well 
owner  and  the  real  estate  tovestor,  yet  they 
discriminate  against  the  bachelor,  the  sto- 
gie woman,  the  widow  or  widower  and  dl- 
vorcaea — 80  million  Americana  to  all.  The 
present  laws  compute  separate  rates  for  mar- 
ried and  single  persona  earning  the  same 
Income,  levying  penaltlee  up  to  20  per  cent 
higher  for  single  todivlduals.  And  they  grant 
these  q>eclal  privileges  to  the  married, 
whether  or  not  those  couples  have  respon- 
sibilities comparable  to  some  Individual  tax- 
payers. Over  a  working  lifetime  such  Inequl- 
tlea  can  cost  an  individual  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  earnings ! 

If  you  believe  In  fair  tax  treatment  and 
you  want  to  Joto  In  this  crusade,  send  a  note 
or  poatcard  today  to  COfT,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
1789,  Washington,  D.C.  20018  and  they'll 
send  you  further  Information.  Every  indi- 
vidual who  enrolls  In  the  CO^T  crusade  is 
taking  a  positive  st^  toward  ending  this 
unfair  confiscation  of  hla  hard-earned 
money. 

Tom  BBxmtAM. 

[From  the  Rapid  City  Journal.  Feb.  17, 
1972) 
Tax  OiscBiicDiATTOir 
Aa    state    chairman    for   C09T,    Inc..   the 
Waahlngton-baaed  Committee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers. I  would  like  to  refer  to  and  take  issue 
with  some  misconceptions  about    the   1969 
tax  reform  law  created  by  an  article  in  TIMB 
magaztoe  Jan.  31,  page  8,  fatuously  entitled 
"What  Price  Virtue?" 

It  tells  of  an  affluent  Washington  cou- 
ple named  McOrath  (both  attorneys)  who, 
when  they  foiind  they  would  save  about 
•1,000  to  tocome  taxes  If  they  filed  as  singles 
rather  than  marrleds,  wrote  Chairman  Wll- 
biur  Mills  of  the  House  Waya  and  Means 
Committee  complatotog  that  Congress  had 
given  them  a  strong  economic  incentive  to 
get  a  divorce  and  "live  more  prosperously  in 
sto."  MlUs'  staff  replied  that  this  "Inequity" 
was  the  result  of  giving  a  fairer  break  to 
single  people.  We  of  COgT  say  baloney!,  for 
these  reasons: 

Thla  U  not  a  new  inequity — ^the  McOraths 
are  only  feeling  a  small  part  of  the  tax 
burden  we  singles  have  stiffered  from  for 
years.  WhUe  the  todlvldiuU  now  pays  20  per- 
cent more  than  hla  jotot-flllng  married 
friends  (even  though  his  household  expenses 
may  be  about  the  same),  he  paid  up  to  40 
percent  more  prior  to  the  '89  Tax  Reform 
Act.  That  added  20  percent  can  amotmt  to 
thousands  to  a  lifetime  and  Is  still  a  real 
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tiatdablp  to  us  who,  tocldentally,  don't  en- 
jOf  double  inooraaa. 

unlike  citizens  who  must  file  as  Indl- 
Tlduals  the  McOraths  can  elect  to  flle  Jointly 
or  ss  todlvlduala.  whichever  gives  them  a  tax 
aUtantage.  They  are  really  objecting  because 
the  new  law  doesnt  oonttoue  to  give  them 
an  unfair  advantage.  Why  should  It?  No, 
the  government  doesn't  really  favor  couplea 
ItTlng  to  sin.  and  the  nation's  30  mlllton 
baobelor*,  spinsters,  widows  and  widowers, 
aad  divorced  people  dont  really  pose  a  threat 
to  the  Institution  of  matrimony.  But  neither 
should  the  single  taxpayer  have  to  foot  an 
undue  share  of  the  federal  tab  for  hlghar 
educational,  welfare  and  Social  Seeorlty  ben- 
eflts  that  go  to  maiTled  couples  and  tbalr 
oOaprtog. 

If  the  McOraths — and  others — ^want  an 
(Oactlve  meana  of  fighting  the  remaining  tax 
inequities,  we  strongly  recommend  tJiey  Join 
0O»T.  the  nation's  newest  action  group  thait'a 
wcrktog  for  an  equal  tax  base  for  all  to- 
divlduals. Oo-chalred  by  former  Senaton 
Oeorge  Murphy  and  Eugene  McCarthy,  OOIT 
fsels  that  the  only  fair  tax  ( and  the  one  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution's  16th  Amend- 
ment) is  a  tax  on  tocome,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances  of  fate  that  render  a  peraon 
married,  stogie,  widowed  or  divorced.  Those 
who  agree,  especially  you  single  people, 
should  send  (10  to  non-profit,  non-partisan 
OOrr  at  P.O.  Box  1780,  Waahlngton.  D.O. 
30013.  and  Joto  a  national  movement  that 
is  fighting  to  eliminate  tax  diacrlmlnatlon 
not  only  for  the  McOraths,  but  for  30  TTiiiiir>n 
other  individual  taxpayers.  Or  write  OOgT 
for  a  progress  report.  It's  making  encourag- 
ing strides  toward  further  tax  reform,  but  It 
needs  your  support  now. 

Thomas  M.  Bnxm? an. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Mar.  22,  1972) 

Tax  Bbxak   roa   Maxuem   Hit;    Wrt   Nor 

BoKUs  roa  Sikclxs? 

In  regard  to  yovtr  March  18  neera  story, 
"Singles'  War  On  Tax  Led  By  City  Man": 

William  J.  Boroe'  fight  against  tocome-tax 
Inequities  for  stogie  ttxpAjnt  Is  com- 
mendable. Why  should  single  people  pay  as 
much  as  39  percent  higher  Income  tax  to  the 
federal  government? 

On  the  one  hand  the  government  Is  oon- 
oemsd  with  the  population  exploalon,  anA  on 
the  other  tt  la  nvtfcing  It  economically 
feasible  to  get  married  and  tocreaae  the 
population. 

If  anything,  the  unmarried  people  and 
olargy  should  be  given  a  bonus  tor  keeping 
the  population  down. 

I  think  they  wlU  be  satlaflad  to  be  treated 
Uks  other  taipayen  Instead  of  being 
penallied. 

FUd  D'Okaxio. 

[Prom  the  San  Joae  (Oallf.)  Mercury, 

May  1, 1973] 

00»T 

H«tor:  Treasury  Secretary  Oonnally  waa 
rsoently  quoted  In  the  San  Joee  Mercury  on 
the  dubious  chances  of  a  major  tax  reform 
bUl  this  year.  His  words  could  well  tMgger 
the  major  tax  revolt  that's  been  soaolderlng 
this  past  13  months  among  the  nation's  80 
million  Individual  tajq>ayere. 

Once  again  this  year  the  nation's  liaelie- 
lors,  splnatere,  widows,  wldowere,  the  di- 
vorced and  the  married  who  file  singly  were 
fwced  to  pay  tip  to  20  per  cent  more  personai 
tax  than  their  ineome-epUttlnc  married 
counterparts.  Tills  SO-mllllon  segment  of 
US  citizenry  has  had  It  with  tax  discrimina- 
tions and  wants  action  now! 

If  democracy  Is  to  work  at  all,  an  elaotlon 
year  would  seem  to  be  the  MOST  TOIELT 
PBtlOD  of  all  to  start  the  reform  machtoery 
roUtog  for  an  EQUAL  TAX  BASK  for  ALL 
individuals.  And  this  is  precisely  the  goal  of 
a  new  and  growing  national   action  group 


called  the  Committee  of  Single   Taxpayen 
(00»T).  .  .  . 

Tb»  only  Fair  tax  is  a  tax  on  Income,  ac- 
cording to  COtT,  and  let  the  deductions  fall 
where  they  may! 

Pattt  Catim, 
Executive  Director, 
COtT,  Waahington,  D.O. 

[From  the  Indlani^wlls  Star.  May  8,   1972) 

THoaz  FnjKc  INCOMX  Tax  Sxhclt  Okt  Raw 

Dial,  Sats  C0$T  Orrxcxa 

To  THX  EnrroB  of  Tecs  Star  :  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Oonnally  was  recently  quoted  to  The 
IndtanapollB  Star  on  the  dubious  chances  of 
a  major  tax  reform  bill  this  year.  His  words 
could  well  trigger  the  major  tax  revolt  that 
haa  been  smoldering  thla  past  12  months 
among  the  nation's  30  mlUlon  individual 
taxpayen. 

Once  again  this  year  the  nations  bache- 
lon,  sptostera,  widows,  wldowen,  the  divorced 
and  the  married  who  file  singly  were  forced 
to  pay  up  to  20  percent  more  personal  tax 
than  their  tooome-spUtttog  married  coun- 
terparts. This  30  million  segment  of  VM. 
cltlaenry  has  had  It  with  tax  diacrlmtoatlon 
and  wanta  action  now  I 

If  democracy  la  to  work  at  all.  an  election 
year  would  be  a  most  timely  period  to  start 
the  reform  machinery  rolling  for  an  equal 
tax  base  for  all  todivlduals.  And  this  Is  pre- 
daely  the  goal  of  a  new  and  growing  national 
action  group  called  the  Committee  of  Stogie 
Taxpayers  (0O8T). 

008T  is  the  brainchild  of  Washington 
bachelor  Robert  Keith  Gray,  fcvmer  secre- 
tary of  President  BlsMihower'B  cabinet,  and 
former  Senaton  Oeorge  Murphy  and  Eugene 
McCarthy.  All  serve  on  a  volunteer,  no-salary 
basis.  Aa  the  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  profes- 
sional voice  of  the  single  taxpayer,  COtT  is 
out  to  mobilize  the  previously  unorganized 
individual  toto  a  major  power  block  to 
puah  from  Waahlngton  for  equal  tax  legis- 
lation. 

The  only  fair  tax  Is  a  tax  on  tocome,  ac- 
cording to  COfT.  and  let  the  deductions  fall 
where  they  may!  Those  who  share  CO«T'b 
sentlnoenta  are  advised  to  register  their  sup- 
port with  the  Committee  through  Poet  CM- 
fioe  Box  1789.  Waahlngton.  DC.  20013. 

While  the  Committee  adOLlts  It's  to  the 
red.  It  has  so  far  recruited  memben  to  all 
60  states  and  Puerto  Rico,  triggered  stogie 
tax  sxipport  to  both  Senate  and  House,  ex- 
pedited long  awaited  hearings  on  single  tax 
inequities  before  Wilbur  Mllla'  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  testified  this  month 
before  Btllla'  men.  0O*T  will  be  on  hand 
when  the  hearings  resume  this  month. 

Numben  count  when  it  comee  to  Congrees. 
Secretary  Oonnally  notwithstanding! 

Patty  Cavtm, 
Executive  Director,  COtT. 

(From  VtM  St.  Louis  Olobe-Demoantt, 

May  4, 1972) 
C08T  Conscious 

To  THE  Editor:  Treastiry  Secretary  John 
Oonnally  was  recently  quoted  on  the  dubious 
chances  of  a  major  tax  reform  bill  thla  year. 
His  words  could  well  trigger  the  tax  revolt 
that  has  been  sou^dering  ^is  past  IS  mnntiha 
among  the  naUon'a  30  million  Individual  tax- 
;>ayers. 

Once  again  this  year  the  nation's  hachelon, 
spinstere,  widows,  wldowen,  the  divorced 
and  the  married  who  file  singly  were  forced 
to  pay  up  to  20  per  cent  more  pemonal  tax 
than  their  Inoome-^Utttog  married  counter- 
parts. This  30  million  segment  of  United 
Statea  citizenry  haa  had  It  with  tax  dis- 
crimination and  wants  action  now  I 

If  democracy  is  to  work  at  all,  an  election 
year  would  be  a  most  timely  period  to  atart 
the  reform  machinery  roiling  for  an  equal 
tax  base  for  all  individuals.  And  this  Is  pre- 
cisely the  goal  of  a  new  and  growing  na- 


tional action  group  called  the  Committee  of 
Single  Taxpayers  (OOgT) . 

As  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  professional 
voice  of  the  stogie  taxpayer.  00«T  Is  out  to 
mobilize  the  previously  unorganised  indivi- 
dual into  a  major  power  bloc  to  puah  from 
Waahington  for  equal  tax  legislation. 

The  only  fair  tax  Is  a  tax  on  toooms,  ac- 
cording to  0O*T.  and  let  the  deductlooa  fall 
where  they  may  I 

PasttOaviji, 
Executive  Director.  00$T. 

I'Fnsn.  the  Aabury  Park  (NJ.)  EvaoiDg  Press, 

Apr.  4.  1973] 

SZN6I.S  Taxtatxbs  Foaicnra  OkosAim 

EorroR,  PRxaa:  As  Aprtl  18  Oniwt  near. 
agato  the  sin^e  taxpayer  has  hla  income 
taxed  at  a  rate  ttp  to  30  per  oeet  Mgltsr  than 
othera  with  the  same  taxable  income.  VbiB 
is  unconstitutional  because  itia  19th  Amaad. 
mem  gave  Congress  the  powar  to  "tax  In- 
oome"  not  people. 

Why  should  the  nation's  30  million  bach- 
elors, splnatere,  wMows  and  wldowera,  and 
divorced  people  have  to  foot  an  tindxie  sbars 
of  the  federal  tab? 

Prior  to  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  all  stogie 
taxpayen  were  required  to  pay  up  to  40  per 
cent  more  than  their  counterparts  even 
though  their  single  expenses  (household,  car 
insurance,  etc.)  were  approxlmatelT  the  eame. 
Since  this  tax  reform  singles  can  now  only 
be  taxed  up  to  20  per  cent  more  than  thstr 
married  friends. 

To  end  this  unfair  treatuMnt  you  can  Join 
the  crusade  for  tax  equity  launched  by 
C08T.  Inc.  (Committee  of  Single  Taxpayen) . 
the  non-profflt,  non-partlaan  organlaation 
which  reoognizee  that  a  natlonsJ  campaign 
to  equalize  oiu-  tax  laws  Is  neceaeary  If  un- 
fair taxation  is  to  end.  008T  has  an  advisory 
board  oo-chalred  by  two  former  United  States 
senaton,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  of  Minnesota 
and  Oeorge  Murphy  of  Callfcwnla.  It  la  en- 
listing support  from  every  walk  of  .American 
life.  OOrr  supports  legislation  introd\iced  by 
Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch  and  Sen,  Abraham  Rlbl- 
coff to  tax  single  fwraons  at  the  same  rate  aa 
married  oouplee,  and  It  plans  to  do  mora— 
to  seek  out  and  change  other  irkeqmtles. 

If  you  beltere  to  fair  tax  treatment,  send 
a  note  or  postcard  today  to  CO»T,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  1789,  Waahtogton,  DC.  200115,  and  theyTl 
send  you  f tirther  Information. 

GRRTsrnjB  La  Placa. 

I  Prom  the  Time  Magaztoe,  Feb.  21.  I973| 
StrppoariNG  Marrizd  Coitflxb 
Sts:  As  a  bachelor.  I  hava  little  sympathy 
for  the  married  McOraths'  complaint  about 
their  taxes  [Jan.  81).  IVe  been  supporting 
marrlsd  couples  for  years  by  pacing  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  income  taxee.  I've  been 
educating  their  kids.  too.  with  piopeity 
taxes.  And  III  be  footing  the  bill  for  their 
vacation.  Married  oouples  flying  together 
have  a  cheaper  rate  than  slnglee.  It's  time 
marrleds  started  paying  their  own  way. 

VZNLO  Wot.»BHON, 

Betheadm.,  Md. 

[Ftom  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star, 

May  9,  1972) 

KiroRM  Taxation 

Sir:  No  administration  slide  show  (or  Ita 
side  show?)  wlU  convince  34  million  single 
taxpayen  that  the  present  outrageously  dis- 
criminatory tocome  tax  laws  do  not  need 
reform. 

In  spite  of  the  ao-called  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986.  single  taxpayen  still  subaldlze  many 
others  by  paying  up  to  20  percent  hlgbsr 
taxes  on  precisely  the  sanM  taxable  income. 
Any  system  that  so  drastically  penallzaa 
bach^ors.  spinsten,  widows  and  wldoweia. 
those  divorced  and  married  oouples  filing 
separately  demands  correction. 

For  yean,  stogie  taxpayen  have  sUently 


siffeiwl  thlB  burden.  Now,  through  C50«T 
(  Committee  of  Single  Taxpayers)  they  have 
a  voice.  ThlB  issue  Is  not  one  of  principle 
cr  holced-up  economic  theortes.  It  1»  one  of 
lard-earned  money,  a  fact  the  administra- 
tion flnda  It  convenient  to  overloot  but 
vhlch  COrr  is  working  to  bring  forcefully 
tp  its  attention. 

The  cynicism  of  its  spokesmen  is  insult- 
lag.  PLrst,  we  have  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
1  iry  Connally,  a  former  Texas  goremor,  wam- 
ing  against  tax  reform.  An  ex-govemor  of 
'  "exas  18  hardly  one  to  espouse  any  kind  of 
]  eform.  Then,  a  government  lawyer  plans  to 
1  alk  to  other  lawyers  against  change  to  pro- 
<  ect  the  tax  shelters  so  many  of  them  find 

lalpful.  Tax  reform  Is  a  major  issue  of  the 
I  Lay,  as  voters  are  showing  In  every  primary. 

rhe  admUUstratlon  should  heed  the  meaaacte. 

VENLO   WOLyWDHN. 
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Mi-.  PACKWOOD.  Mr,  Presldait,  this 
s  an  amendment  to  treat  single  people, 
leads  of  households,  widows,  widowers, 
with  the  same  tax  tables  as  married 
;>oui)lea  filing  jotnt  returns  are  now 
;reated. 

It  authoTlaes  about  30  million  people 
X)  file  In  the  same  way  that  married 
people  may  ffle  returns.  By  that  I  refer 
to  heads  of  families — widows,  M?idowers. 
and  other  unmarried  heads  of  house- 
lolds. 

I  will  give  some  comparative  statistics 
In  order  that  Senators  may  understand 
the  burdens  on  these  unmarried  tax- 
payers. Take  $8,000  of  taxable  income. 
After  all  the  deductions  are  made,  a 
couple  pays  $1,380.  If  the  taxpayer  Is 
sln«le  he  pf«rs  $1,590,  or  a  penalty  o<f 
$210.  H  the  taxpayer  is  the  head  of  a 
houaehold,  he  pays  $1,480,  or  a  penalty 
of  $100. 

The  same  type  of  discrimination  ex- 
ists all  the  way  up  and  down  the  tax 
table. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  It  was  an 
inadvertence  and  accidental,  at  least  as 
far  as  Congress  was  concerned,  that  we 
ever  got  Into  this  discrimination  to  be- 
?ln  with.  Prior  to  1948,  single  people, 
heads  of  households,  were  treated  just 
as  married  couples  were,  because  prior 
to  1948  if  the  husband  made  $10,000  and 
'he  wife  made  $2,000,  they  filed  two  re- 
tunia,  one  on  the  $10,000  income,  and 
one  on  the  $2,000  Income.  In  1948,  espe- 
cially, there  was  a  ra^  of  States  adopt- 
ing   community   property    laws,    which 
attributed    the    Income    earned    for    a 
couple  half  to  each,  and  because  that 
determined  the  legal  status  of  the  couples, 
we  began  to  have  the  situation  where  in 
tliose  States  with  community  property 
laws  couplee  could  file  returns  on  in- 
come of  $8,000  each,  rather  than,  as  in 
the   federal   requirement,   a   return   on 
$10,000  and  one  on  $2,000. 

A  good  many  States  began  to  look  Into 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  ways  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  split  income 
provlaloiis.  They  began  to  change  the 
law.  Oregon  changed  It  in  1948.  Then 
Congreee  permitted  taxpayers  to  file  joint 
returns.  Two  months  later.  Oregon  re- 
pealed that  law.  LawyCTB  may  be  In- 
terested In  what  may  have  happened  to 
the  Tested  Interest  in  ttiat  5-  or  6-month 
period  when  we  had  a  community  prop- 
erty law  and  then  left  it 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  go  back  to 
what  it  was  in  1948. 


To  be  frank,  there  Is  a  $1.6  billion 
revenue  loss  in  this  amendment,  because 
that  is  the  surtax  that  single  people, 
widows,  widowers,  and  heads  of  families, 
now  pay,  and  that  is  wh  I  have  moved 
the  effective  date  of  this  amendment 
back  a  year.  It  does  not  go  Into  effect 
until  January  1st  for  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

There  will  be  no  loss  until  1974.  There 
will  be  no  revenue  loss  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year.  We  will  have  a 
chance  in  the  interim  to  correct  the  in- 
equities and  look  down  the  road.  This  is 
an  inequity  that  should  never  have  ex- 
isted. Congress  did  not  intend  it.  We  will 
have  a  year  to  provide  ways  and  means 
to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  revenue. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Before  Congress  enacted 
this  law,  there  was  a  discrimination  In 
Federal  income  taxation  between  com- 
munity property  States  and  common  law 
States  like  my  own  State.  The  Income 
was  split  between  husband  and  wife  in 
community  property  States,  but  was  not 
split  between  husband  and  wife  in  com- 
mon law  States.  So  this  amendment,  if  I 
understand  it,   would   restore  the  dis- 
crimination which  Congress  attempted  to 
abolish  and  did  abolish  between  com- 
munity property  States  and  common  law 
States,  and  put  them  both  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  I  can  answer 
the  question.  It  does  not  change  the 
status  of  married  couples  now.  The  tax 
tables  that  have  to  be  changed  will  be  for 
singles  who  are  heads  of  households. 
Those  married,  and  flhng  returns  and 
those  who  are  heads  of  households  wiU 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  but  it  does 
not  give  advantage  which  those  who  lived 
In  community  property  States  were  given 
prior  to  1948  when  we  did  not  allow  joint 
taxation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  amendment  puts  the 
taxation  of  single  and  married  people  on 
exactly  the  same  basis? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  does  the  Senator  do 


it? 

TOi.  PACKWOOD.  It  puts  single  people 
who  are  heads  of  households  on  the 
same  basis  as  married  couples. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Maybe  I  am  dense  or 
maybe  it  is  because  it  is  11  o'clock  p.m., 
but  something  tells  me  this  is  not  a  meas- 
ure that  should  be  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  germane.  It 
deals  directly  with  revenue.  That  is  why 
I  think  the  Hoiise  will  have  no  qualms 
about  this  amendment  being  germane  to 
revenue,  because  this  is  a  revenue  bin. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  amendment.   A  Senator   is 
either  for  or  against  It.  It  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  made  the  pitch  that 
we    had    many    heads    of    households, 
schoolteachers,  for  example,  who  are  not 
married.  As  I  understand  it,  this  amend- 
ment puts  single  heads  of  households  in 
the  same  tax  schedules  as  married  cou- 


ples. One  has  to  be,  first  of  all.  the  head 
of  a  household. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  It  cannot  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  daughter,  for  example,  who 
lives  at  home  and  is  working. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Tliat  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  not  apply  to 
her.  It  would  apply  to  a  woman  who  has 
to  maintain  her  own  house,  who  may 
have  a  mother  living  there,  who  has  to 
pay  rent,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  That 
is  why  this  concession  is  being  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
go  again.  This  Is  a  problem  that  has  been 
before  the  tax -writing  committees  for 
years,  and  they  have  yet  been  unable  to 
find  the  formula  which  will  do  exact 
equity  between  married  couples  and 
individuals. 

This  amendment  would  give  .single 
persons  the  income  splitting  benefits  now 
available  only  to  married  persons. 

This  amendment  would  result  in  a 
revenue  loss  of  $1.6  billion  per  year.  It 
would  upset  the  treatment  of  married 
persons  which  has  been  established  under 
our  tax  laws  for  nearly  25  years,  a  treat- 
ment which  is  thoroughly  sound  and 
rational.  Penally,  it  ignores  the  fact  that 
Congress  carefully  considered  this  mat- 
ter only  3  years  ago  in  1969  and  reduced 
the  tax  on  single  persons  to  achieve  a 
proper  allocation  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  tax  law  has  for  a  number  of  years 
given  married  couples  the  right  to  file 
a  joint  income  tax  return,  thus  combin- 
ing the  income  of  both  spouses  on  cMie 
return.  Because  our  tax  rates  are  pro- 
gressive—the tax  rate  goes  up  as  total 
income  subject  to  tax   increases — this 
combining  of  income  on  one  return  would 
increase  the  total  tax  the  married  couple 
would  pay  over  the  total  amount  they 
E>aid  before  marriage  when  each  spouse 
reported  his  taxable  income  separately. 
For  that  reason,  the  income  on  a  joint 
return  is   "split" — the   tax  imposed  is 
double  the  amoimt  of  tax  which  would 
be  paid  on  half  the  income  taxed  at  the 
normal  progressive  rates.  Another  way  of 
stating  the  same  thing  is  that  a  less 
progressive  rate  of  tax  is  applicable  to 
married  couples  filing  a  joint  return  than 
that  applicable  to  single  persons. 

In  1969.  the  Congress  became  con- 
cerned about  the  lower  rate  of  tax  ap- 
plicable to  married  couples  and  reduced 
the  rate  of  tax  on  single  persons  so 
that,  in  general,  the  tax  paid  by  a  single 
person  would  never  exceed  the  amount 
of  tax  by  a  married  couple  filing  a  joint 
return  by  more  than  20  percent. 

There  is  a  rational  basis  for  Imposing 
a  smaller  tax  on  married  couples  than 
single  persons.  If  both  spouses  work  or 
each  have  their  own  income,  it  clearly 
does  not  make  sense  to  add  their  inde- 
pendent Incomes  together  and  thus 
push  them  into  a  significantly  higher 
tax  bracket.  We  cannot  impose  such  a 
penalty  on  marriage. 

In  approximately  40  percent  of  mar- 
ried couples  today,  both  spouses  work. 
In  addition,  in  many  cases  both  spouass 
will  have  independent  incomes  even 
where  only  one  spouse  works.  For  all  of 
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these  couples  it  is  obviously  equitable  to 
allow  income  splitting. 

Even  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple 
where  only  one  spouse  has  income,  there 
is  a  soimd  basis  for  allowing  income 
splitting.  Such  a  couple  makes  a  con- 
scious choice — one  partner  chooses  not 
to  work  outside  of  the  home  but  con- 
tributes to  the  marital  partnership  by 
caring  for  the  house  and  children.  She 
could  have  chosen  to  work  and  earn  ad- 
ditional income  with  which  to  pay  some- 
one to  perform  the  household  chores. 
In  either  case,  she  contributes  in  a  very 
real  sense  to  the  couple's  total  income. 
Consequestly,  it  is  rational  to  spUt  the 
total  income  between  the  spouses  for 
tax  purposes. 

A  single  person,  oa  the  other  hand, 
obviously  does  not  present  the  same 
equitable  claim  for  income  splitting. 
There  is  simply  no  rational  basis  for 
allowing  income  splitting  with  respect 
to  the  income  of  one  taxpayer.  Our  pro- 
gressive rates  of  tax  are  designed  to  tax 
such  an  Individual  at  higher  rates  as 
his  income  increases.  This  is  the  essence 
of  our  system — It  taxes  according  to  the 
ability  to  pay. 

In  1969  when  we  considered  this  prob- 
lem and  reduced  the  tax  burden  on  single 
persons,  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee recorded  the  reasons  as  follows: 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  dUTer- 
ence  in  tax  liability  between  single  persons 
and  married  couples  filing  Joint  returns  Is 
too  large.  Under  present  law.  the  tax  rates 
Imposed  on  single  persons  are  too  heavy  rela- 
tive to  those  imposed  on  married  couples  at 
the  same  Income  level;  a  single  person's  tax 
Is  as  much  as  40.9  percent  higher  than  the 
tax  paid  on  a  joint  return  with  the  same 
amount  of  taxable  Income.  While  some  dif- 
ference between  the  rate  of  tax  paid  by  single 
persons  and  Joint  returns  Is  appropriate  to 
reflect  the  additional  living  expenses  of  mar- 
ried taxpayers,  the  existing  differential  of  as 
much  as  41  percent  which  results  from 
Income-splitting  cannot  bo  Justified  on  this 
basis. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  proper 
solution  to  the  tax  differential  between  mar- 
ried and  single  taxpayers  Is  a  new  single 
person  rate  schedule  that  Insures  the  tax 
of  single  persons  will  never  be  more  than 
120  percent  of  that  married  taxpayers  with 
the  same  amount  of  taxable  income. 

Thus,  Congress  has  assessed  the  rela- 
tive burden  of  single  persons  and  married 
couples  and  made  a  decision.  Congress 
further  reduced  the  tax  rate  on  single 
persons  who  are  heads  of  households, 
halfway  between  the  new  single  person's 
rate  schedules  and  the  joint  return 
schedule,  based  on  evaluation  of  the  rela- 
tive burden  of  single  persons  with  de- 
pendents. We  should  not  change  these  > 
decisions  as  to  relative  burdens  without 
public  hearings  and  committee  action. 

The  present  tax  treatment  of  single 
persons  does  not.  as  many  persons  mis- 
takenly allege,  involve  a  penalty  to  sin- 
gle persons.  A  single  person  does  not  pay 
a  higher  tax  on  an  amount  of  income 
than  a  married  person  with  the  same  in- 
come if  the  other  spouse  also  has  in- 
come. The  single  person's  tax  is  higher 
only  if  the  combined  income  of  the  mar- 
ried couple  is  the  same  amount,  and  the 
tax  is  higher  in  this  case  only  because 
the  combined  income  of  the  married 
couple  is  treated  as  if  half  was  earned 


by  each  spouse — a  wholly  rational 
concept. 

Thus,  if  the  husband  and  wife  both 
have  incomes  equal  to  the  single  person  s 
income,  there  is  no  advantage  and  in  fact 
is  a  disadvantage;  their  combined  tax 
will  be  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the 
single  person's  tax  because  they  indi- 
vidually cannot  qualify  for  the  new  lower 
single  person's  rate  schedule.  The  Joint 
return  principle  merely  provides  for  tax- 
ing each  spouse  on  one-half  the  Income 
of  the  two  of  them  combined,  an  entirely 
reasonable  concept. 

For  these  reasons  the  Senate  should 
reject  the  Packwood  amendment. 

This  is  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  used  to  call  the  "living  in 
sin"  amendment,  because  if  a  couple  is 
married  and  file  a  Joint  return,  they  will 
pay  more  taxes,  much  more  taxes,  than 
if  they  separate  and  file  returns  under 
this  proposal. 

In  1969  we  fEiced  this  problem  and 
tried  to  minimize  the  difference  by  pro- 
viding that  there  could  be  no  more  than 
a  20  percent  difference  between  a  mar- 
ried couple  and  a  single  individual,  but 
the  difference  is  still  in  favor  of  the 
married  couple. 

As  I  say,  if  this  proposal  goes  into 
effect,  a  couple  can  separate  and  pay 
much  lower  taxes  than  they  pay  tf  tiiey 
remain  married. 

It  is  never  wise  to  try  to  write  technical 
tax  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  20  minutes  to  11  at  night. 

The  other  point  on  which  I  completely 
disagree  with  my  friend  from  Oregon 
Is  on  the  question  of  germaneness.  TTie 
bill  before  us  is  not  a  revenue  raising 
measure.  It  is  a  measure  having  to  do 
with  a  ceiling  on  the  public  debt  and 
a  spending  celling.  If  we  took  this 
amendment  to  conference,  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  say  it  is  not  ger- 
mane, It  would  have  to  be  treated  In 
disagreement,  and  It  would  face  still 
another  problem  in  the  conference. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  very 
jealous  of  its  constitutional  privilege  to 
initiate  tax  legislation,  and  if  we  take  a 
nongermane  tax  amendment  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  the  committee  will  Just 
simply  rise  up  and  say,  "This  violates 
our  constitutional  privilege;  we  did  not 
send  you  a  tax  bill.  This  is  a  tax  provi- 
sion, and  we  will  not  agree  with  it." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  the  reasons  just 
stated — as  I  say,  I  would  support  It  if  It 
came  to  a  vote — I  would  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  not  pursue  it  at 
this  time,  because  I  think  he  would 
weaken  his  chance  for  a  later  time.  It  is 
a  good  amendment;  I  think  at  a  proper 
time  he  ought  to  advance  It.  But  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  this  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  If  I  were  he.  I  would  with- 
draw the  amendment.  I  am  not  asking 
that  he  do  it.  but  that  is  my  suggestion, 
and  that  he  then  pursue  it  at  a  more 
propitious  time,  on  a  bill  where  it  would 
be  more  germane. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  With  all  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island.  I  will 
not  withdraw  it.  I  think  It  is  timely.  I 


have  circulated  this  for  3  or  4  weeks — 
we  now  have  25  cosponsors — indicating 
we  were  going  to  attach  It  to  this  bUl. 

In  response  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  wrestled  with  this  prob- 
lem and  cannot  come  up  with  a  solution, 
all  I  can  say  is.  with  this  amendment 
we  would  go  back  to  ths  solution  we  had 
in  this  country  from  1913  to  1948,  when 
we  had  married  couples  and  singles 
treated  the  same  way,  and  that  obtained 
until  the  community  property  States 
started  to  get  our  tax  codes  messed  up. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Packwood  » 
in  calling  up  Amendment  1687  to  reform 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  u  affects 
single  individuals. 

As  many  of  us  know  the  income  split- 
ting procedure  arose  out  of  a  historical 
accident.  Before  World  War  II.  eight 
States  had  community  property  laws 
which  treated  income  as  divided  equally 
between  husband  and  wife.  The  U.8. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  married  cou- 
ples in  the  States  could  divide  their  in- 
come and  file  separate  U.S.  tax  returns. 
With  this  in  mind,  several  other  states 
soon  passed  laws  giving  their  citizens  a 
similar  break.  In  an  effort  to  restore  i&x. 
equality  and  to  prevent  wholesale  dis- 
ruption of  local  tax  and  property  laws. 
Congress  in  1948  made  income-splitting 
a  national  procedtu-e. 

Hiis  solved  the  problem  for  eUl  the 
married  couples,  but  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  relative  tax  burdens  on  single 
citizens.  As  Joseph  Pechman  has  pointed 
out: 

The  practical  effect  <rf  Income  splitting  is 
to  produce  large  dllTerencee  in  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  Btagle  persoDs  and  married  couples, 
differences  which  depend  on  the  rate  of 
graduation  and  not  the  level  of  rates.  Such 
differences  are  difficult  to  rationalize  on  an}- 
theoretical  grounds. 

The  income  tax  should  reflect  differ- 
ences in  condition  and  responsibilities 
by  allowing  reasonable  deductions.  How- 
ever, once  the  taxable  income  is  deter- 
mined the  same  rate  should  apply  to  all 
who  have  the  same  income,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  married  or  single. 

Many  people  attempt  to  explain  the 
present  system  by  saying  that  single  per- 
sons do  not  bear  the  costs  and  responsl- 
biUties  of  raising  children.  But  income 
splitting  under  the  present  law  does  not 
differentiate  among  taxpayers  in  this  re- 
spect, since  the  benefit  is  the  same 
whether  or  not  they  have  chUdren. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M9  moved 
toward  eliminating  this  inequity,  but  did 
not  go  far  enough.  The  bill  introduced 
today  finishes  the  job.  It  provides  the 
benefits  of  income  splitting  for  unmar- 
ried taxpayers  placing  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  married  couples  filing  joint 
returns. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  progress  al- 
ready made  in  this  are*  goes.  I  am 
pleased  to  .say.  to  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Miss  Vivien  Kellems.  of  East  Haddam. 
Conn.  VlTlen  has  been  the  foimder  and 
guiding  force  behind  the  movement  to 
free  single  persons  from  the  inequities 
of  higher  taxes.  She  has  refused  to  re- 
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treat  from  her  position  and  has  even 
jone  so  far  as  to  join  battle  personally 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Because  of  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  across  the 
land.  Miss  Kellems  was  chosen  as  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year— 1970— by  the  New 
Haven  Register.  It  was  a  well  deserved 
honor. 

Vivien  Kellems  has  pointed  the  way 
and  now  it  Is  up  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  to  follow  through.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  us  in  this  effort. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  would 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1973.  It  would 
benefit  all  unmarried  taxpayers  who  file 
a  return  on  April  15.  1974.  and  from 
thereon. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  cost  of  this  sunend- 
menl  will  be  $1.6  billion.  But  this  cost 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased 
earning  power  of  34  million  single  per- 
sons and  heads  of  households. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  R«cord  a  fact  sheet  and  a 
table  on  the  tax  as  it  affects  single  in- 
dividuals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P/icT  SRzrr  ON  rm  Singlx-Pebson 
Tax  AjawB  MINT 

How  would  the  »m«ndment  operate? 

Currently,   there   are   four  tax   tables  for 
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use  by  taxpayers  In  different  categorlee:  un- 
marrleds,  heads  ot  household,  married  filing 
Jointly,  and  married  filing  separately.  The 
amendment  would  result  in  having  two  tax 
tables:  married  filing  separately  and  everyone 
else. 

When  would  the  amendment  go  Into  affect? 

The  change  In  the  tax  law  would  be  effec- 
tive beginning  January  1,  1873.  It  would 
benefit  all  unmarried  taxpayers  who  file  a 
return  on  April  IS,  1974,  and  from  there  on. 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  amendment? 

It  U  estimated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  first  year  loss  In  revenues 
from  passage  of  this  amendment  will  be  $1.6 
billion.  Thereafter,  the  loes  In  revenues  would 
Increase  proportionally  to  the  Increase  In 
the  personal  income  tax  base. 

How  many  taxpayers  will  be  affected  by  the 
amendment? 

Estimates  indicate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 34  million  single  persons  and  heads 
of  household  who  will  benefit  by  approval 
of  this  amendment.  These  taxpayers  are,  of 
course,  located  throughout  the  nation. 

Why  doesn't  the  amendment  address  Itself 
to  the  problems  being  experienced  by  dual- 
Income  marrleds? 

This  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently  asked 
question — second  only  to:  How  much  will  It 
cost?  It  is  felt  that  there  simply  Is  not  ade- 
quate data  to  Indicate  the  soop>e  of  the  prob- 
lem asaoclated  with  dual-income  marrleds. 
We  all  know  of  specific  Instances  which  have 
been  drawn  to  our  attention,  but  the  specu- 
lation as  to  the  aggregate  totals  Involved  Is 
far  from  specific.  Estimates  as  to  the  coet  of 


remedying  the  developing  Inequity  as  re- 
gards dual-lnoome  marrleds  ranges  from  $1.6 
bUllon  upwards  to  $&-«  billion. 

Simply  stated,  it  Is  felt  that  untU  speclflo— 
or,  at  least,  more  specific — data  can  be  de- 
veloped, we  would  be  ill-advised  to  add  this 
factor  to  the  amendment.  We  recognize  the 
existence  of  this  development  Inequity,  and 
we  have  every  intention  of  addressing  our 
attention  to  this  problem  in  the  Immediate 
future. 

It  is  felt  that  to  hold  up  efforts  to  ntcam 
the  tax  laws  as  they  discriminate  against  un- 
married taxpayers,  pending  the  development 
of  these  data.  Is  simply  unfair  to  the  more 
than  34  million  individuals  affMted. 

Can  you  give  me  some  examples  of  how 
this  amendment  would  change  the  Income 
tax  liability  of  a  single  person? 

Certainly  I  First,  thoxigh.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  remember  that  the  change  In  the  tax 
laws  would  affect  the  tax  llabUlty  based  on 
taxable  Income.  The  effect  of  this  fact  Is 
that  a  married  couple  could  very  well  earn 
more  money — as  refiected  In  Adjusted  Oroes 
Income — than  an  unmarried  person  and  still 
have  an  identical  tax  liability. 

Enough  said,  following  are  a  few  examplsa 
of  how  a  single  person's  tax  ll&blllty  would 
be  reduced  (equalized)  by  virtue  of  passage 
of  this  amendment: 


Taxable 

Pretef^t 

Propotet 

Income 

Tax 

Tax 

»8.000 

$1,690 

$1,380 

14,000 

3.310 

3.700 

30.000 

5.330 

4.8«> 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  SURTAX  LEVIED  AGAINST  UNMARRIED  INDIVIDUALS 


Til  rtsMity 


SintI*  individual 


Hes«  o(  heusakoid 


Tiuble 

incom« 


filing 
jCNntly 


Tax       Surtax 


Percant- 


Tax       Surtax 


Percanl- 
agt  > 


JS.000    Jl.OOO  W.UO  «10  ll.O  tt.040  UO  4.0 

S  OOO             ...  1  3JD  1,590  210  15.2  l.WO  100  7.2 

W  OOO""          .  1.820  2.09O  270  M.8  1,940  120  6.6 

112  OOO    "■  2,2(0  2,630  370  16.4  2,440  180  8.0 

SU  OOO '.".  2,780  3.n0  4S0  18.3  2,980  220  8.0 

;ib  OOO'       .     .  J.2fi0  3.830  570  17.5  3.540  280  8.6 


Tax  liability 


Taxable 
income 


Married  - 

Ming 

jointly 


Single  individual 


Head  of  heuselraid 


Tax 


Percent- 
Surtax  agei 


Tax 


Percent- 
Surtax        age' 


$20.000 J4,3«  »5,230  W50  19.4  K  800 

$24,000 5,60  6,790  1,130  20.0  6,2a 

$28,000  7,100  8,490  1.390  19.6  7,800 

$32,000           ...  8.660  10,290  1,630  18.8  9,480 

$44,000 14,060  16,590  2,530  18.0  15,340 


$420 

560 

700 

820 

1,280 


9.6 
9.9 
9.9 

9.5 
9.1 


<  Surtax  K  a  pcrtentage  ot  m«  tax  liatiilily  of  married  couplei  filing  jointly. 


Pact  SRXxrr  om  tbx  SxNOLX-PxasoN 
Tax  AMXNDMXirr 

How  will  the  amendment  operate? 

Ciirrently,  there  are  four  tax  taJoles  xued 
by  '.axpayers  of  different  marital  status: 
single  persons,  beauts  of  household,  married 
couples  filing  jointly,  and  married  couples 
filing,  separately.  The  amendment  will  result 
in  having  two  tax  tables:  one  for  use  by 
married  couples  filing  separately;  the  other 
for  uM  by  single  p>ersons,  beads  of  house- 
hold, and  married  conplee  filing  Jointly. 

When  will  the  amendment  go  Into  effect? 

The  change  In  the  tax  law  will  be  effective 
beginning  January  1,  1973. 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  amendment? 

Treasury  eetlmatea  that  the  annual  loss 
In  revenues  from  passage  of  this  amendment 
will  be  SI. 6  billion. 

How  many  taxpayers  will  be  affected  bj 
the  amendment? 

IRS  1970  data  show  that  there  are  35.7 
million  single  taxpayers  and  3.6  million  tax- 
payers who  file  as  heads  of  household.  AH 
of  these  people,  located  throughout  the  na- 
tion, will  benefit  by  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Why  doeent  the  amendment  address  it- 
self to  the  problems  being  experlenoed  by 
dual-Income  marrleds? 

This  Is  one  at  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions-— secondly  only  to:  how  much  will 
It  cost?  It  Is  felt  there  simply  is  not  ade- 
quate data  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem associated  with  dual-income  marrleds. 


We  all  know  of  specific  Instances  which  have 
been  called  to  our  attention,  but  the  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  aggregate  totals  involved 
Is  far  from  specific.  Estimates  as  to  the  cost 
of  remedying  the  developing  Inequity  as  re- 
gards dual -Income  marrleds  ranges  from 
S1.5  to  tfibUlion. 

It  is  felt  that  until  specific — or,  at  least, 
more  specific — data  can  be  developed,  we 
will  be  lU-advlsed  to  add  this  factor  to  the 
amendment.  We  recognize  the  existence  of 
this  developing  Inconsistency,  and  we  have 
every  intention  of  addressing  otur  attention 
to  the  problem  in  the  immediate  future. 

To  hold  up  our  efforts  to  reform  the  tax 
laws  as  they  discriminate  against  30  mil- 
lion unmarried  taxpayers,  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  these  data,  would  be  unfair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Prior  to  1948  married 
couples  were  treated  as  single  people, 
and  filed  separately.  Under  the  Senator's 
proposal,  they  are  not  treated  as  single 
people. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  WeU.  they  can 
choose  to  be  treated  as  single  people 
under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  cannot  choose  to 
be  one  or  the  other;  they  have  to  use  the 
schedule  of  married  people  filing  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  They  can  only  be 
one.  I  mean  they  csmnot  be  both. 


I 


Mr.  BENNKTT.  That  is  right.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sorry;  maybe  I  sound 
a  little  bit  egotistical,  but,  having  served 
on  the  tax-writing  committee  for  quite 
awhile,  I  know  what  the  House  confer- 
ence committee  members  will  feel  is 
germane,  and  this  amendment  is  not 
germane.  On  that  basis,  when  time  is 
yielded  back.  I  shall  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  a  memher  of  the 
committee,  and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  think  it  is  germane.  I 
just  want  h^rn  to  know  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put 
in  the  ixjsitlon  of  having  the  Senat<» 
from  Utah  say  I  would  agree  that  it  was 
not  germane. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  having  been  m 
conference  with  the  House.  I  know  what 
will  happen  when  it  gets  to  conference. 

If  time  is  yidded  back 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of   mine.   Mr.  President,  and 
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I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 

table.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Phl)  .  The  question  is  oa.  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 

PACKWOOD). 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  for  the  ysas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PtLL) .  The  question  is  <m  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
BnmKTT)  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
PACKWOOD).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Aitobrson;,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Hawus),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknwkdt)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovirn)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Mr.  McIntym)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senattw 
from  Msdne  (Mr.  Muskh),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raiidolph), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakk- 
mak)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrkll)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQek)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McInttrb)  ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ajinounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Csirolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay," 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tajtc)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Golowaxer)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ghhtin)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
i«)ND) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  result  wa«  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[No.  661  Leg.] 
TXAS— 10 


Alkan 

Cooper 

Hruska 

BeUmon 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Brock 

Pannln 

Long 

Buckley 

Pong 

MoOlellan 

Byrd, 

Pul  bright 

Toung 

Harpy  F..  Jr. 

Hansen 
NAYS— 63 

Allen 

Hart 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hartke 

BeaU 

HolUngs 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

aibiooS 

Boggs 

Both 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Scott 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Smith 

Cannon 

Magnuaon 

Spong 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

ChUes 

vr^t.hta. 

Stevens 

Church 

MUler 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Symington 

Dole 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Domini  ck 

Moss 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Weicker 

Oravel 

Packwood 

WllUams 

Oumey 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Allott 

Orlflln 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Hams 

Randolph 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cook 

McOee 

Stafford 

Curtis 

McOovem 

Taft 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Edwards 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Oambrell 

Mundt 

Ooldwater 

Uuskle 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregcoi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
8:30  AJM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tonight,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  8:30  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS WEICKER.  ALLEN,  SCOTT. 
BEALL.  AND  JAVTTS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    after    both 
leaders  have  been  recognized  tomorrow, 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 
Weicker)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes;  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Scott)     be    recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bball) 


be  recognized  t(x  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  have  10  mlnutM, 
also?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P»resldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Weicker,  Scott,  and  Bball  be  grouped 
together.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  ask 
a  question  which  will  not  surprise  any- 
one and  which  is  on  the  minds  of  all. 

I  am  inquiring  as  to  the  hope  of  seeing 
four  lights  go  up  on  the  board  some  time 
tomorrow,  and  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distingui&hed  majority  leader 
whether  or  not  thetre  is  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  and  how  close  we  are  to  the 
Ught. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  we  are  close. 

May  I  say  that,  contrary  to  the  rumors, 
the  innuendos,  and  the  reports  which 
have  been  bruited  about  this  town  today, 
it  Is  our  intention,  if  at  all  poeelble,  to 
wind  up  tomorrow  night  axid  adjourn 
sine  die. 

We  are  going  to  be  subject  to  the  re- 
sults of  conference  reports  and  what  oc- 
curs in  the  other  day  as  well.  But.  on  be- 
half of  the  joint  leadership,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  again  that,  if  it  is  at  all  possi- 
ble, it  is  our  intention  to  adjourn  sine  die 
tomorrow  night.  I  would  say  the  chances 
are  probably  60-40.  70-30. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  majority  leader  will 
jrleld  further,  the  present  opinion.  I  un- 
derstand, is  that  we  may  be  getting  a 
conference  report  on  H.R.  1  some  time 
during  the  aftemocKi  of  tomorrow.  Is 
that  a  wise  surmise? 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  any  event,  we  are  seek- 
ing to  EUlvlse  all  Senators  that  we  may 
well  be  in  se8si(Mi  late  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
further  response  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  it 
Is  the  intention  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
tonight,  so  that  it  will  be  the  pending 
business  tomorrow.  Calendar  No.  1186, 
Hil.  12807,  which  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  JACKsoKt  will  handle.  I  would  hope 
that  It  would  not  take  too  long  and  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  achieve  a  time 
agreement. 

Following  that,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  call  up  (Calendar  No. 
921,  H.R.  7093,  a  hill  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  of  the 
Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  I 
hope  It  will  be  possible  to  get  a  time 
agreement  on  that  bill. 

Other  odds  and  ends  will  be  called  up 
during  the  day  which  will  be  Interspersed 
with  conference  reports  and  the  like. 

That  Is  about  It  up  to  this  moment, 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 
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York,  after  one  further  comment,  and 
that  is  that  the  minority  leader  will  sub- 
mit his  annual  report  tomorrow  in  the 
event  that  someone  will  volunteer  to 
read  It.       

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  If  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  Senators  for  1  min- 
ute. I  thought,  and  others  thought,  about 
the  possibility  of  moving  to  instruct  the 
conferees  respecting  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment but  the  fact  is,  such  instructions 
are  not  binding  and  the  only  result  might 
be  some  feeling  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  conferees.  I  have  no  svich  feeling  of 
lack  of  confidence,  but  I  think  that  Sena- 
tors should  be  adert  to  the  fact  that  this 
could  come  back  In  a  way  which  is  unac- 
ceptable to  those  of  us  who.  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  support  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  Members  will  arrange 
to  be  here  and  be  constant  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  I  express  the  hope  that  in 
\1ew  of  the  seriousness  of  this  matter,  If 
the  conferees  decide  that  they  have  to 
drop  the  Jordan  amendment,  they  will 
at  least  bring  it  back  for  a  separate  vote. 
That  is  understandable.  I  have  been  In 
many  conference*  and  In  fairness  to  the 
Senate  It  should  be  that  way.  Because  I 
have  these  convictions,  I  shall  not  per- 
sonally suggest  any  motion  to  Instruct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  will  yield 
me  30  seconds  for  this  observation,  I 
think  that  this  has  been  a  historic  debate 
tonight.  It  focuses  on  the  essential  prob- 
lem of  democracy,  which  is  the  sharing 
of  power.  I  think  that  If  we  are  going  to 
win  the  straggle  that  we  have  engaged  in 
tonight,  we  have  to  consider  sharing 
power  within  Congress  so  that  we  can 
use  power  effectively. 

Two  years  ago,  we  had  eui  ad  hoc 
committee  which  held  hearings  on  con- 
gressional organization.  I  would  propose 
tonight  that  we  reconvene  those  hear- 
ings. I  want  to  ask  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  join  in  the  ad  hoc  hearings 
which  I  think  we  can  hold  In  the  coming 
months,  so  that  we  can  reverse  the  flow 
of  power  from  the  Congress  by  utilizing 
it  effectively  within  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  fMr. 
Pell^.  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill 
(H.R.  16810)  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <^Mr. 
AwDKHsoN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(fdr.  BiBLX) ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  EAwards)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  ^Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Ifassachusetts  (Mr.  Ksn- 
iTTOT),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr,  McQoviRN) .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskh),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  SPAJtsMAN) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Sir.  McG«),  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  (3eorgla  (Mr. 
Oambrbll),  the  Senator  from  Ktow 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrk)  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) ,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttriis)  . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 
fteld).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stajtord)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  ofOclal  btisiness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT) ,  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ttrt) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Saiator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  frcsn  Ohio  would  vote  "ntiy." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gtoldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb)  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  II,  as  follows: 

(No.  562  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wu 
agreed  to. 


Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Mostoya 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Beall 

Pong 

^Mtorc 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

PeU 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Percy 

Bentsea 

H*niien 

Pro.xmlre 

Boggs 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Brooke 

Rruaka 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Smith 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Spong 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Stennls 

B\Td.  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevenson 

Case 

Long 

Symington 

Church 

Bfagnuson 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Tunnay 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

WUllams 

Cranston 

Miller 

Young 

Dole 

Mondale 
NAYS— H 

Allen 

Gravel 

Moss 

Chiles 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Brvln 

Jordan,  NO. 

Welcker 

Pannln 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

AUott 

QrlflSn 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Harris 

Randolph 

B«ker 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

Bttole 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cook 

McOee 

Stafford 

Curtis 

MoOovem 

Talt 

Eaatland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Edwards 

Metcalf 

Tcrwer 

aambrell 

Mundt 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OP 
SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECHNICAL 
AND  CLERICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OP  BILL. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered, that  and  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bUl,  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  make 
edl  necessary  technical  and  clerical 
changes  and  corrections,  including  cor- 
rections in  sections,  subsections,  et  cetera, 
designations,  titles,  and  cross  references 
thereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point  the  conferees  on  the  i>art  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  apptMnted  Senators  Lonc,  Tal- 
MADOE,  Hartke,  Bennett,  and  Miller 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  16810)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  motions  to  make.  First,  I  move 
to  rec<Mislder  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCO- 
HOLISM PREVENTION,  TREAT- 
MENT, AND  REHABILITATION  ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asit 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  16675. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  16675 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  16675)  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  to  extend  tor  1  year  the  program 
of  granta  for  State  and  local  preveatlon, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  was  read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows- 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following: 

LEAS  BASED  PAINT  POiaONINO 

(a)  Section  503(a)  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2)  by 
inaertlng  before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  (20,000,000  for  the  flacal  year 
1973." 

(b)  Section  503(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  before  th«  period  a  comma  and 
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the  f<Hlowlng:  "and  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973." 

^c)  Section  603(c)  of  such  Act  U  aKiBaded 
(1)  by  BtrlUng  out  the  word  "and"  and  by 
iOMrllng  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
bT  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  |S,00O,0O0  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973." 

(d)  Section  603(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  matter  after  the  8«ml- 
c<^on  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
amounts  authorised  for  one  fiscal  year  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal   year." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  lead-base  paint  bill,  a  bill  that  was 
sponsored   by    Senators   BIXNnDT   and 

SCHWEIXER.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  ought  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
head.  I  would  like  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion made.  Because  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  had  no  idea  this  would  be  coming 
up.  And  on  that  basis,  I  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield.  I  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  about  putting  this 
on  the  bill  and  told  him  that  it  was  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  House.  He  said  It 
was  fine.  I  had  no  desire  to  encumber  the 
bill.  I  will  gladly  take  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  did  talk  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  earlier  today.  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  New  York  If  he  had 
cleared  it  with  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  make  sure  that  it  would  not  kill  the 
bill.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment if  he  is  sure  It  will  not  kill  the  bill. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  gives  that 
assurance,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
that  assurance,  and  I  will  state  to  the 
Senator  now  that  if  there  is  any  problem 
whatever  that  the  amendment  creates 
with  the  bill,  I  would  tell  the  Senate  that 
we  would  drop  it.  I  have  no  desire  to 
encumber  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  had  not  been  discussed, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  a  little 
surprised. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
repeat  to  the  Senate  that  if  it  creates 
any  problem,  I  agree  thoroughly  that  It 
should  be  dropped. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  16675)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


ADJUDICATION  IN  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  SUITS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
8,216. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pux)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  ameixd- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (a  216)  to  permit  suits  to  ad- 
judicate certain  real  property  quiet  title 
actions,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That  Mctlon  1346  of  title  28.  umtad  SUtes 
Code,  i>  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subaectlon : 

"(f)  The  district  courts  shaU  have  exclu- 
sive original  jurladlctlon  of  civil  actions  un- 
der aeotlon  2408*  to  quiet  title  to  an  estate 
or  Interest  In  real  property  In  wblob  an  Inter- 
eat  Is  claimed  by  the  United  States." 

SBC.  2.  Section  1402  of  Utie  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Any  clvU  action  under  section  2409a 
to  quiet  title  to  an  estate  or  Interest  in  real 
property  In  which  an  interest  Is  claimed  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  brought  In  tbe 
district  court  of  the  district  where  the  prop- 
erty is  located  or.  If  located  In  different  dis- 
tricts. In  any  of  such  dlstrlcta." 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Chapter  161  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 2409  of  euch  title  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"i  2409a.  Real   property   quiet   title   actions 

"(a)  The  United  States  may  be  named  as  a 
party  defendant  in  a  clvU  action  under  this 
section  to  adjudicate  a  disputed  title  to  real 
property  In  which  the  United  States  claims 
an  interest,  other  than  a  security  interest  or 
water  rights.  TTils  section  does  not  apply  to 
trust  or  restricted  Indian  lands,  nor  does  It 
apply  to  or  affect  actions  which  may  be  or 
could  have  been  brought  under  sections  1344, 
1347,  1491,  or  2410  of  this  title,  sections  7424, 
7426,  or  7426  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle 
of  1964,  as  amended  (26  UJ3.C.  7424,  7426. 
and  7426),  or  section  208  of  the  Act  of 
July  10,  1962   (43  U.8.C.  686). 

"(b)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed m  poeseaslon  or  control  of  any  real 
property  Involved  In  any  action  under  this 
section  pending  a  final  Judgment  or  de- 
cree, the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  therefrom, 
and  sixty  days;  and  If  the  final  determination 
shall  be  adverse  to  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  nevertheless  may  retain  such 
poesesslon  or  control  of  the  real  property  or 
of  any  p>art  thereof  as  It  may  elect,  upon 
payment  to  the  person  determined  to  be  en- 
title thereto  of  an  amount  which  upon  such 
election  the  district  court  In  the  same  action 
shall  determine  to  be  Just  compensation  for 
such  poesesslon  or  control. 

"(3)  The  complaint  shall  set  forth  with 
particularity  the  nature  of  the  right,  title, 
or  Interest  which  the  plaintiff  claims  In  the 
real  property,  the  circumstances  under  wnlch 
it  was  acquired,  and  the  right,  title,  or  In- 
terest claimed  by  the  United  States. 

"(d)  If  the  United  States  disclaims  all  In- 
terest In  the  real  property  or  Interest  therein 
adverse  to  the  plaintiff  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  trial,  which 
disclaimer  Is  confirmed  by  order  of  the 
court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  court 
shall  cease  unless  it  has  Jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  action  or  suit  on  ground  other  than 
and  Independent  of  the  authority  conferred 
by  section  1346(f)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  A  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  under  this  section  shall  be  tried  by 
the  court  without  a  Jury. 

"(f)  Any  civil  action  under  this  section 
shall  be  barred  unless  It  is  commenced  within 
twelve  years  of  the  date  upon  which  It  ac- 
crued. Such  action  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
accrued  on  the  date  the  plaintiff  or  hla 
predecessor  in  interest  knew  or  should  have 
known  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States. 

"(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  suits  against  the  United 
States    based    upon    adverse    poesesslon." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of   chapter    161    of   title   28,   United   States 


Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 

relating  to  section  2409  the  ftAlowing  new 

Item: 

"2409a.    Real  property  quiet  title  actions." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  216  in  my 
judgment  poses  no  problem,  and  my 
colleague  and  cosponsor  (Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho) ,  has  informed  me  that  the  House 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  The  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
also  dlseufised  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
And  he  takes  no  exception  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  matter  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And  the  amend- 
ment itself  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Department  ot  Justice,  according  to  my 
information.  "Rierefore,  on  brtialf  of  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  and  myself.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  S.  216. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  moti<Hi  was  agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OF  VESSEL  BY  SECRE- 
TARY OF  COMMERCE  TO  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OP  THE 

crry  of  new  york 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  majority  leader  would  yield.  I 
have  talked  with  the  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  aix)ut  a  small 
bill  that  Is  of  great  interest  to  Repre- 
sentative MuRFHT  in  the  other  body  but 
before  I  could  stop  it  at  the  desk.  HJl. 
15735,  which  came  from  the  House,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Both  the  ranking  mlnorty  member  and 
the  chairman  are  agreeable  to  the  bill 
being  passed  on  the  consent  calendar 
and  the  committee  being  discharged 

It  is  a  bill.  Mr.  President,  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  the  Navy  vessel  called  the 
TvAn  Falls— U.B.  Navy  Ship  TvHn  Falls— 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commeice  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  educational  purposes  with  very 
elaborate  provisions  for  return  when  it 
is  not  required  for  those  purposes,  et  cet- 
era. And  unless  the  leadership  has  some 
objectlcm  to  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be 
discharged  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  reported  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bin  (HJl.  15736).  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  educational  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoric?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered. 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 
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n  third  readinc  was  read  the  third  time, 
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1  *ER80NAL  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN SAMOANS;  ESTATE  TAX 
TREATMENT  OP  ANNUITIES  IN 
COMMUNITY  PROPERTY  STATE; 
GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE  LIFE. 
HEALTH.  AND  ACCIDENT  INSUR- 
ANCE CONTRACTS:  ACCRUED  VA- 
CATION PAY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
Lhe  Senate  proceed  to  the  conalderation 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  1232,  KM.  14«7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  clerk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJt.  1407).  to  amend  th«  latenuU 
Revenue  Code  of  1»64  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal esempttons  in  the  c«ae  of  American 
Samoa  OS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qiiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  ai 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fliiance  with  amendments  on 
page  2.  after  line  4.  strike  out : 

See.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  at  tbU  Act  afaall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1070. 

After  line  7,  Insert: 

i  c )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning   after   December   31.    1971. 

After  line  10.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

S«c.  2.  (a I  Section  2039  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  (relating  to  estate 
',ax  treatment  of  annuities)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

id)  EIxxMPTioN  OF  CnrrATK  Annuitt 
Intebxsts  Ckxated  bt  CoMMTjjrrrr  Psophitt 
Laws. — In  the  case  of  an  employee  on  whoee 
behalf  cx>ntrlbutlona  or  payments  wwe  made 
by  his  employer  or  former  employer  under 
a  trust  or  plan  described  in  subsection  (c) 
1)  or  (2),  or  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
c»ntract  described  in  sulwectlon  (c)(3), 
which  under  subsection  (c)  are  not  con- 
sidered as  contributed  by  the  employee.  If 
tiie  spouse  of  such  employe  predeceases  him. 
theru  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  of  suiy  other  provision  of  law. 
there  shall  be  excluded  ftom  the  gross  estate 
of  such  spouse  the  value  of  any  interest  of 
such  spouse  In  such  trust  or  plan  or  such 
contract,  to  the  extent  such  Interest — 

•■(1)    Is  attributable  to  such  contributions 
or  payments,  and 

"(2)  arises  solely  by  reason  of  such 
spouse's  Interest  in  community  income  under 
the  community  property  laws  of  a  State." 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  apply  with  respect  to  estates  of 
decedents  for  which  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
flllng  of  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  an 
overpayment  of  estate  tax  ends  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  inter- 
est shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  any  over- 
payment of  estate  tax  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

On  page  3,  after  line  17,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 


Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  a09(d)  (6)  of  tbs  In- 
ternal Revenne  Code  of  1984  (relating  to  cer- 
tain nonpartlclpatlng  contracts)  la  ameiMlsd 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ttie  following 
new  sentence:  "Por  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. tlM  period  for  which  any  contract  U 
issued  or  renewed  Includss  the  period  for 
which  such  contract  Is  guaranteed  renew- 
able." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1867.  No  interest  shall  be 
allowed  or  paid  on  any  overpayment  of  tax 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  for  any  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  day  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And.  on  page  4,  after  line  5,  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

Sac.  4.  Section  97  of  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1B68  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1,  1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "January  l.  1973". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is 
a  House  passed  bill  which  would  extend 
the  present  definition  of  a  "dependent" 
for  purposes  of  claiming  an  income  tax 
personal  exemption  to  include  "nation- 
als" of  the  United  States  who  otherwise 
would  qualify  as  dependent  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States — American  Samoans. 

The  conmiittee  added  three  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  The  first  of  these  re- 
lates to  the  estate  tax  treatment  of  an- 
nuities in  community  property  States. 
This  simendment  removes  a  discrimina- 
tion in  existing  estate  tax  law  against 
spouses  of  employees  in  community  prop- 
erty States  who  die  before  the  employee 
spouse. 

Generally,  an  estate  tax  exclusion  is 
provided  for  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  a  survivor  tmnui^  to  the  extent  it  is 
attributable  to  the  contributions  of  the 
employer.  In  a  common  law  State  where 
the  nonemployee — often  the  wife — dies 
flrst,  no  value  representing  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  is  included  in  her 
estate  tax  base.  However,  in  a  community 
property  State,  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  community  property  laws,  half 
of  the  value  of  the  annull^  in  such  a 
case  is  included  In  the  estate  tax  base 
of  the  nonemployee  spouse,  even 
though  attributable  to  employer  contri- 
butions. This  amendment  overcomes 
this  discrimination  against  nonemployee 
spouses  in  community  property  States. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to 
guaranteed  renewable  life,  health  and 
accident  insurance  contracts.  Generally, 
life  insurance  companies  are  allowed  a  3- 
percent-of-premium  deduction  on  non- 
participating  contracts  of  life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  issued  or  renewed 
for  periods  of  5  years  or  more.  This 
amendment  makes  clear  that  the  period 
for  which  a  contract  is  issued,  or  re- 
newed, also  includes  the  period  for  which 
a  contract  is  guaranteed  renewable.  As 
a  result,  it  will  be  clear  that  guaranteed 
renewable  life,  health,  and  accident  in- 
surance contracts  are  eligible  for  the  3- 
percent-of-premiums  deductions  avsdla- 
ble  to  nonparticipating  contracts  Issued 
for  5  years  or  more.  The  amendment  is 
to  be  effective  as  of  the  general  effective 
date  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  In- 
come Tax  Act  of  1959. 


The  third  amendment  extends  for  2 
years — until  January  1,  1973 — the  pro- 
vlskm  of  the  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1958  which  provides  that  a  deduction 
for  accrued  vacation  pay  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied solely  because  the  liability  for  it  to 
a  specific  person  has  not  been  fixed  or 
because  the  liability  for  It  to  each  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  computed  with  reason- 
able accuracy.  However,  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  obtain  the  deduction,  the  em- 
ployee must  have  performed  the  quali- 
fying service  necessary  under  a  plan  or 
policy  which  provides  for  vacations  with 
pay  to  qualified  employees  and  the  plan 
or  policy  must  have  been  communicated 
to  the  employees  involved  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vacation  year.  This  is  a 
continuation  for  2  more  years  of  the 
treatment  which  has  been  available  for 
taxable  years  ending  before  January  1, 
1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

MR.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Itie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  HJl.  1407  at  the  end  of  the 
blU,  add  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  section  184(b)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  gen- 
eral sales  taxee)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subpara- 
gnpto.: 

"(E)     SPBCIAL   RtTLE   TOR    MOTOR    VXHICIJ5S. — 

In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles,  if  the  rate  of 
tax  exceeds  the  general  rate,  such  excess 
shall  be  disregarded  and  the  general  rate 
shaU  be  treated  as  the  rate  o<  tax." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  Jajiuary  1,  1971. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
West  Virginia  currently  has  in  effect  a 
motor  vehicle  privilege  tax,  which  until 
very  recently  has  been  treated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  sales  tax 
on  automobiles.  As  long  as  this  automo- 
bile tax  was  3  percent,  the  same  rate  as 
West  Virginia's  general  sales  tax,  the 
IRS  treated  it  as  a  sales  tax  and  West 
Virginians  were  permitted  to  deduct 
these  payments  on  their  Federal  Tax 
returns. 

Last  year,  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture raised  this  vehicle  privilege  tax  to 
5  percent,  and  IRS  has  now  ruled  that 
inasmuch  as  this  tax  exceeds  the  3  per- 
cent sales  tax  rate,  none  of  this  amount 
can  te  deducted  from  Federal  returns. 
I  think  this  is  unfair  and  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

My  amendment  will  permit  West  Vir- 
ginians to  deduct  3  percent  of  this  5 
percent  automobile  privilege  tax  and 
would  make  this  provision  retroactive  to 
January  1971,  in  order  that  those  per- 
sons who  have  imrchased  automobiles 
subject  to  this  tax  ruling  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  able  manager  of  the  bill  and  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bw 
NiTT),  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  beMeve  they  have  agreed  to 
accept  it. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  my 
ooUaague,  Mr.  Randolph,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  and  the  Com- 
QiiUee  on  Finance  has  agreed  to  the 
amendment.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
it  can  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

lii,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng: 
Section  308(b)  of  Public  Law  93-178  Is 
amended,  so  that  as  amended  It  shall  read 
as  foUows: 

(b)  EFfTCTTVx  Datx. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1909,  ex- 
cept It  shaU  not  apply  to  transfers  In  which 
deUvery  occurred  prior  to  June  28,  1971,  de- 
scribed In  section  67(a)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984,  or  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets  In  which  delivery 
occurred  prior  to  such  date,  which  Involved, 
In  either  case,  solely  shares  of  stock  of  a 
foreign  corporation  which  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  and  xmtU  the  date  of  such  de- 
Uvery continuously  had  its  principal  place 
of  business  and  conducted  a  substantial  part 
of  Its  business  In  the  foreign  country  in 
which  such  deUvery  occurred. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Treasury  Department 
which  expresses  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  The  Treasury  Department 
stated: 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  there  Is  any  basis 
upon  the  part  of  taxpayers  for  reliance  upon 
the  silence  of  the  orlglzua  proposed  regula- 
tions on  this  point  which  would  warrant  a 
change  In  the  effective  date  of  the  minimum 
tax.  Retroactive  application  of  the  1971 
amendment  Is,  of  course.  i>artlcularly  Impor- 
tant In  the  case  of  taxpayers  who  carried  out 
sales  of  stock  or  stock  options  In  foreign  tax 
haven  countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  minimum  tax  In  transactions  that 
had  no  substantial  connection  with  the  for- 
eign country  in  question.  The  attached  lan- 
guage appears  adequate  to  limit  relief  to  bona 
&de  foreign  transactions  and  to  have  no  sig- 
nificant revenue  Impact.  Thus,  so  long  as  the 
bill  Is  confined  to  the  narrow  situation  which 
It  describes,  and  so  long  as  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  the  proposed  floor  statement. 
Treasury  would  not  oppose  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  I  would  like  to  read  a  brief 
statement  in  order  to  give  the  legislative 
intent. 

Section  308(b)  of  Public  Law  92-178— 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 — constitutes  a 
retroactive  change  in  the  description  of 
"tax  preferences"  for  purposes  of  the 
minimum  income  tax.  The  change  was 
designed  to  tighten  up  the  law.  However, 
the  retroactivity  feature  could  be  imduly 
harsh  in  the  case  of  bona-flde  situations 
established  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  minimum  tax. 

Accordingly,  with  a  view  to  avoiding 


an  unintended  unfair  application  of  the 
retroactive  feature,  this  amendment  is 
being  offered.  Por  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lative history  and  for  guidance  to  the 
Treasury  Department  in  administering 
the  law,  the  intention  liere  is  to  avoid 
application  of  the  retroactivity  of  section 
308(b;  only  in  'bona  fide"  situations; 
and  by  "bona  fide"  is  meant:  A  corpora- 
tion having  its  principal  place  of  business 
in  a  foreign  country  and  conducting  a 
substantial  part  of  its  business  in  the  for- 
eign country  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  minimum  tax ;  and  actual  delivery 
of  capital  assets  prior  to  June  25,  1971, 
the  dAte  of  House  action  on  section  308 
<b).  The  latter  v.ould  preclude  "dating 
back"  of  agreements  for  sale  or  exchange 
for  purposes  of  avoiding  application  of 
section  308. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
(Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  resiling 
of  the  bUL 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mrs.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  personal 
exemptions  in  the  case  of  American 
Samoans,  and  for  other  purposes." 


ADDITIONAL     INTRODUCTION      OF 
RTT.T.q  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  4105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roslna  C. 
Beltran.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Maonuson,  Mr.  Mansfixij},  Mr.  Staf- 
poso.  Mr.  STKvmsoM,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr. 
Thtsmono,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  4106.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
commission  to  evaluate  the  development  of 
automatic  data  processing  systems  for  legal 
and  legislative  research  and  analysis  and  re- 
lated areas  and  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  4107.  A  t)lU  to  amend  seotlmi  607  of  tbs 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to  ves- 
sel construction  reserve  funds,  in  order  to 
provide  that  the  modlllcstion  or  InstaUatlon 
of  certain  radio  equtpnMnt  be  included  In 
the  definition  of  "reconstruction"  for  the 
purpose  of  such  section.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

S.  4108.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyanoe 
of  certain  property  of  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affatn. 


By  Mr.  DOMINI CK: 
S.  4100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  906)  by 
designating  s  portion  of  the  ColcHmdo  River. 
Colorado,  for  study  as  a  potential  addition  to 
the  National  Wild  and  Soenlc  Rivers  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MAGNXJSoif.  Mr.  Maitsfikld, 
Mr.  Statford,  Mr  Stivinsow, 
Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Thubmokd.  and 
Mr.  WiixiAKS) : 

S.  4106.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
commission  to  evaluate  the  development 
of  automatic  data  processing  systems  for 
legal  and  legislative  research  and  analy- 
sis and  related  areas  and  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  Joined  by  Senators  Macnuson.  Mans- 
riiLD,  Stafford,  Stevknsow,  Taft,  Ththi- 
MOND,  and  Williams  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  establish  a  Commission  on 
Computerized  Research  and  Analvsis  in 
Law.  The  objectlveness  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
needs  of  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tems within  the  Federal  Government  and 
among  the  50  States  in  the  area  of  legis- 
lative and  legal  research  anaLvsis 

It  is  evident  that  computers  and  tech- 
nology will  play  a  major  role  in  the  im- 
plementation and  delivery  of  many  of 
our  60ci8d  services.  We  have  seen  already 
the  value  of  this  advanced  technology  in 
the  area  of  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice.  Courts 
are  gradually  adopting  the  ways  of  the 
computer  in  order  to  make  the  judicial 
process  more  eflllcent  and  less  costly. 
The  police  community  has  now  recog- 
nized the  need  for  techncrtogy  in  analyz- 
ing crime.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  we  see  most  of  our  social  profes- 
sions being  served  in  one  form  or  an- 
other by  this  advance  technology. 

One  area  in  which  computers  and  data 
prijcessing  will  certainlj'  play  a  major 
role  is  the  dissemination  of  law  iniorma- 
tlaa. 

We  have  seen  that  the  more  diverse 
and  demanding  the  American  people  be- 
come the  more  governments  must  re- 
spond and,  accordingly  the  more  rules, 
regulations  and  laws  we  will  see  enacted. 
And  with  this  proliferation  of  law.  the 
question  appropriately  becomes  how  to 
disseminate  the  information  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  governments,  to  the  legal  com- 
munity, to  the  courts  emd  to  all  of  the 
Nation's  communities.  We  have  all  seen 
that  irrelevant,  imenf  orced  and  uncom- 
mimicative  law  breeds  disrespect  for  the 
law  and  for  the  governments  which  en- 
act them.  Certainly  the  more  we  know 
about  the  laws  which  we  have,  the  more 
we  are  able  to  judge  their  effectiveness 
and  thus  establish  new  laws  which  will 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  growing  social 
needs  and  challengee  of  our  nation.  If  we 
are  to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  law  in 
our  society,  we  must  promote  and  main- 
tain a  modicum  of  order  and  clarity 
among  our  nation's  laws.  Can  the  com- 
puter and  data  processing  be  used  to  fur- 
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ther  these  necessary  goals;  this  is  one  of 
the  challenges  of  this  Commission. 

The  rapidly  expanding  body  of  laws, 
niles  and  regulations  which  are  pro- 
mulgate<i  daily  from  our  executive,  leg- 
islative and  judicial  branches  are  often 
not  heard  nor  read,  except  by  a  few 
while  they  affect  millions  of  Americans. 
Consider  the  area  of  environmental  con- 
trol, civil  rights,  crime  prevention,  con- 
sumer protection  and  nimierous  laws 
which  are  never  communicated,  digested 
and  understood  by  the  public  and  the 
professional  community.  To  rescue  our 
environment  for  instance,  new  legal 
standards  are  being  developed  daily.  It 
Is  »ffff*r»»4'^'  that  these  new  laws  be  com- 
municated to  the  public  at  large  in  an 
easily  understood  and  accessible  form. 
This  Comnussion  would  perform  sui 
In-depth  study  of  the  flow  patterns  of 
law  mformation,  analyze  information 
decay  and  judge  the  appropriateness  of 
data  processing  in  developing  new  di- 
mensions and  tools  for  legal  research  and 
law  Information  dissemination. 

Today  many  nations  outside  the  North 
American  Continent  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  law- information  technology. 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.SjSJI..  Swe- 
den, Denmark.  Switzerland.  The  Nether- 
lands. Germany,  Italy.  Prance.  England. 
Scotland,  Israel,  Japan,  and  Canada 
have  all  established  some  form  of  com- 
puterized legal  or  legislative  research 
and  analysis.  Are  we  falling  behind  in 
this  area?  This  shall  be  one  of  the  anas 
of  Investigation  for  the  Commission. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  funda- 
mental policy  questions  which  the 
Commission  must  address.  It  must  for 
lijslance.  determine  the  proper  role  for 
the  Federal  Oovemmont.  Shall  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  be  responsible  for  this 
entire  dissemination  process  or  shall  it 
encourage  the  private  sector  to  maintain 
or  share  this  responsibility.  And.  in  those 
areas  in  wWch  it  is  essential  for  the 
Qovemment  to  take  charge,  how  do  we 
assure  that  it  will  be  adequately  equipped 
to  discharge  its  responsibility  to  disperse 
effectively  its  vast  body  of  valuable 
information. 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  Congress,  the  private 
bar.  and  the  private  commimity.  All  this 
should  be  examined  by  the  Commission 
with  the  objective  of  creating  the  most 
efficient  and  fair  system  of  disseminatmg 
and  analyzing  law  information. 

Already,  the  Government  has  em- 
ployed  computers  such  as  project  LITE 
of  the  USAP.  at  a  cost,  I  am  told,  of  $10 
million  and  project  JURIS  of  the  Justice 
EJepartment.  The  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  Is  funding  proj- 
ects for  the  development  of  computer 
capabilltv  in  crime  control.  NASA  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  data  process- 
ing and  advanced  technology.  There  are 
three  computers  now  presently  being 
used  by  the  Congress,  primarily  I  am 
told,  for  payroll  purposes.  The  Bureau 
of  Census  also  utilizes  computers. 

Every  agency  has  a  computer  in  use 
in  some  form  or  another.  I  am  told  there 
are  some  5.660  computers  in  use  in  just 
the  civil  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Are  these  computers  being  used 
to  their  fullest  capabilities?  Is  there  any 


duplication  or  waste?  ShoiHd  these  sys- 
tems be  expanded,  curtailed,  and  co- 
ordinated? 

In  other  words  we  must  have  a  sjm- 
tematic  and  calculated  approach  to  the 
use  01  data  processing  both  in  and  out  of 
the  governments.  The  Commission  would 
assess  this  need  carefully. 

To  what  extent  can  modem  technol- 
ogy play  a  vital  role  In  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Judicial  process?  How 
can  it  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
conduct  of  trials  and  further  the  orderly 
administration  of  justice.  If  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  to  continue  to  be  officers  of 
court  and  leaders  of  the  community,  we 
mvist  assure  that  they  continue  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  developments  of  the  law. 
An  Iowa  University  study  indicates 
that  in  1962  only  3  percent  ol  the  case 
law  was  recorded  in  that  year. 

A  Shepard's  Cltator  for  New  York 
alone  has  as  many  as  8  million  entries. 
By  the  year  2000,  this  figure  will  likely 
double  or  triple.  How  is  the  legal  com- 
munity going  to  prepare  Itself  for  this 
massive  Influx.  Already  the  volume  of 
appeal  cases  has  Increased  100  percent. 
Civil  appeals  are  up  to  90  percent  and  the 
backlog  according  to  the  Chief  Judge 
John  Brown  of  the  fifth  circuit  court  has 
risen  300  percent.  The  csiseload  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  risen  more  than  400 
percent  over  the  Itist  30  years. 

The  problem  of  lagging  judicial  ma- 
chtoery  can  be  best  simimarlzed  by  the 
remark  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren;  he  said: 

In  a  oentury  which  has  been  characterised 
by  growth  and  modernization,  science  and 
taebnology.  the.  legBd  fraternity  Is  still  living 
In  the  past  .  .  .  year  after  year  I  have  dls- 
cvissed  the  subject  of  the  ever  mounting 
caseload  and  the  resulting  backlogs  in  oxii 
federal  courts.  I  have  repeated  many  times 
my  firm  belief  that  the  greatest  weakness 
In  our  judicial  sryatem  lies  In  Its  adminis- 
tration, yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
gress beyond  the  talking  stage  about 
this.  .  .  . 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  re- 
Iterated  these  feelings  when  he  said: 

I  am  usually  Inclined  to  optimism,  but  I 
wlU  take  the  risk  of  saying  flatly  that  if 
ws  fall  to  do  this,  (reform  our  courts)  we 
will  experience  chaos  In  the  courts  with  enor- 
mous and  adverse  Impact  on  private  civil 
homes  and  property,  and  with  all  this  a  loss 
of  public  confidence  In  our  system. 

Certainly,  this  stime  criticism  can  be 
said  for  the  workings  of  Congress.  Con- 
gress too  requires  up-to-date  informa- 
tion and  sustained  analysis  in  order  to 
develop  responsive  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise. We  cannot  siffoitl  to  tolerate  the 
gaps  between  fact  and  fiction;  people 
and  governments.  No  one  knows  better 
than  I  the  limit  of  money,  space,  and 
staff.  We  must  find  new  ways  to  deal  with 
the  growing  demands  of  our  constituency 
and  with  the  growing  demands  for  re- 
sponsible  information   gathering. 

The  Commission  should  consider  ail 
the  current  proposals  In  this  area.  It 
should  have  before  It.  all  legislative  pro- 
posals Including  the  one  recently  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Humphrey,  S.  3612.  which  estab- 
lishes a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

Proposals  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Associations  of  Law  Schools 


and  Law  Librariefl,  the  Library  of  Con- 
greas.  universities  and  colleges  as  well  m 
those  submitted  by  other  private  and 
public  associations  and  concerned  citi- 
zens should  be  subnUtted  to  the  C(Hn- 
mission  for  review.  Por  instance  a  pro- 
posal entitled  "The  National  Center  for 
Law  Information — Washington,  D.C." 
should  be  submitted  for  review  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  would  take 
a  very  practical  outlook  toward  its  Job 
of  reviewing  these  various  proposals.  It 
would  look  at  the  realities  of  the  com- 
mercially and  publicly  available  services 
with  the  objective  of  providing  readily 
available  and  easily  understood  informa- 
tion. 

In  1950  there  were  only  15  computers  In 
the  United  States  and  now  there  are 
more  than  70,000,  a  figure  some  experts 
predict  will  soar  to  300,000  by  1980.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  the  affect  of  this  revo- 
lution upon  our  social  services  and  In- 
stitutions. But  It  Is  clearly  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  make  sure  that  Its  develop- 
ment serves  the  needs  of  otu-  constitu- 
ents and  the  needs  of  quality  legislative 
research. 

Every  major  bar  association  in  this 
Nation  has  a  committee  on  law  and  tech- 
nology. There  are  numerous  annual  con- 
ventions held  throughout  the  cotmtry  to 
discuss  the  role  of  computers  in  the  legal 
profession  and  in  the  area  of  law  Infor- 
mation, In  general.  This  is  a  recognized 
area  of  concern  which  should  receive 
some  congressional  oversight.  More  than 
ever  before,  we  have  the  capacity  to 
shape  America;  this  is  the  by-product 
and  the  burden  of  a  educated  and  tech- 
nologically advanced  society.  If  we  do  not 
study  and  apply  all  out  potential  tools, 
we  will  be  negligent  In  our  duties. 

In  these  harsh  economic  times  we  must 
consider  congressional  programs  which 
will  both  correct  the  social  problems,  and 
also  add  jobs  for  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  America  who  are  unem- 
ployed. The  area  of  computer  science 
might  serve  both  of  these  concerns. 

The  bill  does  not  purport  to  have  the 
final  answers.  It  creates  a  responsible 
forum  in  order  that  we  may  attempt  to 
ask  some  intelligent  questions  and  hope- 
fully encounter  some  reasoned  solutions, 
I  have  been  in  contact  with  various 
bar  associations  throughout  the  country, 
Including  the  ABA  and  Maryland  Bar  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  numerous  trade  asso- 
ciations Including  Information  Indus- 
try Association  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  I 
am  encouraged  by  their  response  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4106 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectioi*  1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  temporary  commission  to  be  known  as  th« 
Federal  Commission  on  Computerized  He- 
search  and  Analysis  in  Law  (hereby  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  which  shaU  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  development,  use  and  InteiT'^tK* 
of  automatic  data  processing  systems  wlthla 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  among  the  fifty 
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suiw  for  legal  and  legtaUtlve  reaearch  and 
Mtflytls  and  sbaU  make  recommendations 
far  the  coordloAtlon  and  expansion  of  the 
uae  of  such  systems. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
thirteen  members  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years  by  the  President.  Commission 
members  shaU  reflect  the  necessary  expertise 
and  professlonaJism  needed  for  such  a  Job. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
«)sct  a  chairman  and  a  vlo«  chairman  from 
among  their  members. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  tlie  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  ^embers  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  and  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  thetr  terms  unUI 
their  successors  have  taken  office.  Any  va- 
cancy In  the  Commission  shaU  not  aSect  Its 
powers,  but  shall  be  fliled  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  ^)polntmant. 

(e)(1)  Any  members  of  the  Commission 
who  is  othervriae  employed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  In  his  regu- 
lar employment,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  ezpensee  Incurred  by  him 
in  the  performance  of  dutlee  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  sbaU  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  undar 
section  5333,  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  dutlee  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission including  travel  time  and.  while  so 
engaged  away  frt«n  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  i>er  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, In  the  saote  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Gtovernment  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

Dxrraa  or  thz  commission 

Sxc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  assess  and  make  reccktnxnendatlons 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  public  at  large  for  the  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  in  the  area  of 
legal  and  legislative  research  and  analysis 
and  closely  related  areas. 

Baa.  3.  (a)  IHe  oommlaaion  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  or  member  tbenof 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  th»  ptt>- 
visions  of  this  title,  hold  such  hearings  and 
tit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  aa  the 
OommtMton  or  such  suboommlttee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  afflnsa- 
tlons  or  issue  subpoenas  to  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  Commlaalon,  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  or  that  member. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shaU  appoint  an  execu- 
tive director  and  appoint  and  flz  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  needed  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  and 
coosultants  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec - 
tkm  8109,  title  5,  United  Statee  Code. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  contract  wtth  buatneM,  nonpraflt 
leeeareb  organlaatlons,  including  educational 
Institutions,  to  conduct  such  studlts  and  to 
prepare  such  reports  as  the  Commission  feels 
necessary  In  order  to  discharge  Its  dutlM. 


Sic.  4.  The  Ooramlsaloa  shall  submit  to 
the  Preeldent  for  tranamlttal  to  the  Oon- 
gicsa  an  annual  report  and  such  Interim  re- 
ports as  It  deems  neoeatary.  The  Initial  report 
ShaU  contain  tha  Oommlislon'B  analysis  of 
ail  current  propoaaU  In  this  ana. 

AtrrRonzATzow  of  AFpaoFKuiTONS 

8io.  S.  There  are  authorized  to  be  apfiroprl- 
ated  such  evuoM  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  tiila  Act. 


By  Mr.  STSVSN8: 

S.  4107.  A  bill  to  amend  section  607  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating 
to  vessel  construction  reserve  funds,  in 
order  to  provide  that  the  modification  or 
installation  of  certain  radio  equipment 
be  included  in  the  definition  of  "recon- 
struction" for  the  purpose  of  such  sec- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  assist  fishermen  and 
vessel  owners  who  must  buy  new  marine 
radio  equipment  required  by  Federal  reg- 
ulation. The  cost  of  this  required  radio 
gear  ranges  from  $250  to  $3,500.  It  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Commimicatlons 
Commission  for  all  vessels — pursuant  to 
an  international  agreement  designed  to 
msJce  efficient  use  of  the  radio  spectrum. 

This  international  agreement  stems 
from  the  1967  Marine  World  Adminis- 
trative Radio  Conferetice.  Its  ramifica- 
tions were  not  reviewed  by  the  Senate. 
One  of  these  ramifications  is  the  added 
cost  to  vessel  owners  who  must  purchase 
new  equipment  required  by  regulations 
pursuant  to  the  agreement.  Granted  that 
PCC  has  phased  in  the  requirements  over 
a  length  of  time  which  attempts  to  mini- 
mize the  burden  on  vessel  owners,  costs 
are  still  being  Incurred  in  many  instances 
that  would  not  be  incurred  without  the 
requirements. 

The  ptirpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist 
vessel  owners  to  meet  these  costs  through 
the  capital  construction  fund  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  This 
bill  would  broaden  the  meaning  of  "re- 
ctMistruction"  as  defined  in  the  basic 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  include 
radio  modifications  required  by  the  FCC. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  proposal 
has  mM^t  and  would  be  of  assistance  to 
boatowners  and  fiahermen,  especially 
those  suffering  economic  hardships  due 
to  extremely  poor  salmon  runs  in  Alaska 
this  year.  I  intend  to  follow  through  with 
this  legislation  in  the  next  Congress.  Its 
introduction  now  gives  the  Federal  agen- 
cies adequate  time  to  study  and  pr^>are 
their  reports  for  prompt  cotuideration  in 
the  next  Congress. 

I  move  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  bill's  text  printed  in  the  Rkcou 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

a  4107 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Representattoee  of  the  United  Statu  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 007(k)  of  the  Merchant  BZarlne  Act, 
19S0  la  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(•)  Tba  term  'reooaatnietlon'  Inclndw  the 
modlflflatlon  or  Installation  of  radio  equip- 
ment In  ordar  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Conununlcatlona  Commission  eetab- 
Uehad  in  47  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
83381(c)  (3)  (1). - 


ByMr.DOMINICK: 
S.  4109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  19«8  (82  Stat.  906) 
by  designating  a  portion  of  the  Colorado 
River,  Colo.,  for  study  as  a  potential  ad- 
dition to  the  natlonaJ  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr.  DOXONICK.  Mr,  Preaident.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  ttill 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  by  designating  a  portion  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  Ccriorado  for  study  as  a 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  Thla  blU 
would  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  to  study  a  12.&-mile  segment 
of  the  river  and  to  report  back  to  the 
President  and  CJongress  within  2  years 
with  its  reoonunendaUons  regarding 
suitability  for  prospective  classification 
under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
punx)se  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  is  to  help  preserve  some  of  the  most 
valuable  natural  resources  this  country 
possesses — our  remaining  rivers  which 
have  not  yet  i>een  encroached  upon  by 
man.  Section  2  of  the  Act  stiA  out  it* 
policy: 

.  .  .  Certain  selected  rlrers  of  the  nation 
which,  with  their  Immediate  enrlronmanta. 
possess  outstandingly  remarkable  scenic, 
recreational,  geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  ln»- 
torlc,  cultural  or  other  simUar  values,  shall 
be  preserved  In  free-flowing  condition,  and 
that  they  and  their  Immediate  environments 
shall  be  protected  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  preeent  and  future  generations. 
The  Congress  declares  that  the  establUbed 
natlonaJ  policy  of  dam  and  other  oonstruc- 
ttcn  at  appropriate  sections  of  the  rivers  of 
the  United  States  needs  to  be  complemented 
by  a  (Wiley  that  would  preserve  other  selected 
rivers  or  sections  thereof  In  their  free-flow- 
ing condition  to  protect  the  water  qoaUty 
of  such  rivers  and  to  fulfill  other  vital  na- 
tional conservation  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  policy 
fully,  and  believe  the  portion  of  the  Colo-  , 
rado  River  which  would  be  studied  under 
this  bill  meets  the  criteria  set  out  in  the 
act.  The  12.6-mile  segment  flows  free 
and  eesentlally  undisturbed  between 
Loma,  Colo.,  and  the  Colorado- Utah  bor- 
der. A  similar  reach  of  free  flowing  river 
In  Utah  has  been  proposed  by  Senator 
Moss  for  study  as  a  wild  and  scenic 
river. 

"Hie  river  flowe  through  highly  scerUc 
Ruby  Canyon  in  a  remote  area  of  west- 
em  Colorado.  The  narrow  cut,  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fomths  of  a 
mile,  made  by  the  river  through  the 
north  edge  of  the  Uncompahgre  Uplift, 
reveals  interesting  geologic  formations. 
Tlie  canyon's  steep  walls  expose  several 
sedimentary  beds  laid  down  during  the 
Trtasslc  and  Jurassic  ages.  These  ookff- 
ful  formations  are  dominated  by  sand- 
stone, with  some  black  metamorphlc 
rock  outoroppmgs.  There  are  several  in- 
teresting and  scenic  side  canyons.  One  of 
these,  Horsetbief  Canyon,  which  was  a 
favorite  hideout  for  cattle  rustlers,  is  of 
Interesting  local  historical  significance. 
Another,  Rattlesnake  Canj'on,  contains 
several  large  natural  arch  formations. 

Itie  area  is  rich  In  wUdllfe.  The  river 
and  its  stirrounding  area  provide  exeei- 
lent  habitat  for  deer,  elk,  coyotes,  bob- 
cats, (Jhukka  Partridge.  Canadian  Oeese, 
and  wild  ducks.  Although  there  Is  a 
stretch  of  Denver  and  Rio  Qrande  Rail- 
road track,  and  one  small  unimproved 
access  road,  most  of  the  canj'on  Is  ac- 
cessible onl>'  by  footpath  or  boat.  Excel* 
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lent  opportunities  exist  for  canoeing. 
Itayaking,  rubber  raft  float  trips,  camp- 
ing, bicycling,  photography,  and  canyon 
hiking.  For  white-water  enthusiasts,  the 
•Black  Rock  Raplda"  offer  an  exciting 
challenge.  By  raft,  the  float  trip  through 
the  canyon  to  Westwater,  Utah,  can  be 
made  In  1  day  during  high  water,  and  2 
days  during  low  water.  Since  about  80 
percent  of  the  land  along  the  river  is 
currently  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  classification  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  would 
have  minimal  Impact  on  private  owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  portion  of  this 
country's  water  resources  are  found  in 
Colorado.  Colorado  Is  the  only  State  in 
the  continental  United  States  Into  which 
no  appreciable  water  flows  Snowbanks 
high  in  the  Colorado  Rockies  form  the 
headwaters  of  all  its  rivers  and  streams 
which  then  flow  downward  through  the 
mountains  and  out  across  its  borders. 
Pour  of  our  major  river  systems  originate 
In  Colorado — the  Colorado,  the  Rio 
Orande,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Platte. 
These  rivers  and  their  tributaries  pass 
throui^  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
unspoUed  areas  in  the  United  States.  Yet. 
at  present,  not  a  single  mile  of  river  in 
Colorado  is  Included  in  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  I  will  be  delighted 
If  the  study  authorized  by  this  bill  re- 
sults in  the  designation  of  a  small  por- 
tion (tf  the  upper  Colorado  River  for 
preBervation  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

S.  3S»8 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Williajcs,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mamsitilo) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3588.  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act  of  1972. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION— AMENDMENT 

AJCKNVMXMT  NO.  17S7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  16810)  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit  and  to  place  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1973. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce an  amendment  to  H.R.  1681  to 
require  that  the  President  reserve  Fed- 
eral revenues  from  revenue  sharing  for 
State  and  local  governments  before  re- 
sanrlng  Federal  revenues  from  Federal 
programs. 

As  reported  Iv  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  debt  Umlt  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision conferring  on  the  President  the 
extraordinary  power  to  cut  any  Federal 
expenditiires  he  chooses  so  that  total 
Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal  1973  will 
not  exceed  1250  billion. 

When  the  debt  limit  bill  is  called  up, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
establishes  a  reasonable  order  of  priori- 
ties if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  his  expenditxire-reduc- 


Ing  power.  The  amenetaent  provides  that 
any  reductions  needed  to  meet  the  ceil- 
ing must  first  be  made  In  the  new  and 
untested  revenue-sharing  program.  Only 
If  such  reductions  are  not  sufBcient  to 
bring  aggregate  Federal  spending  down 
to  $250  billion  would  the  President  be 
permitted  to  cut  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  a  simple 
proposition:  if  the  Federal  budget  is  in 
such  Imbalance  that  extraordinary  cuts 
are  required,  we  should  postpone  giving 
away  Federal  funds  to  other  governments 
before  we  starve  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  ease  the  crisis. 

Frankly.  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
for  the  Federal  Gtovernment — which  is 
running  a  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  of 
approximately  $35  billion — to  provide 
revenue  sharing  funds  to  all  State  and 
local  governments — which,  according  to 
a  recent  study  of  the  highly  respected 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  ran  a 
surplus  of  nearly  $15  billion  on  an  an- 
nual basis  during  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year.  And  the  situation  will  worsen. 
According  to  the  AEI  study  the  Federal 
budget  wUl  suffer  a  $21.6  billion  deficit 
In  fiscal  1975.  aasuming  there  is  full  em- 
plojrment  and  that  there  is  no  tax  in- 
crease. State  and  local  governments  in 
the  aggregate  wUl  have  a  surplus  of  $23.9 
billion  In  1975,  $6,275  billion  of  which 
will  come  from  the  Federal  deficit  In  the 
form  of  revenue  sharing  In  short,  a  def- 
icit budget  is  going  deeper  into  debt  to 
finance  budgets  which,  tn  the  aggregate 
have  huge  surpliises. 

Since  the  new  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram is  retroactive  to  January  1  of  this 
year,  nearly  $8.3  billion  In  revenv!- shar- 
ing fimds  are  slated  to  be  paid  out  this 
year.  If  the  President  was  required  to 
reserve  these  funds  first,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  to  cut  any  other  ex- 
isting program  from  its  present  level  of 
exp«idlture  In  order  to  meet  the  $250 
billion  celling. 

If  we  do  not  first  postpone  revenue 
sharing,  existing  high  priority  pro- 
grams which  unlike  revenue  sharing  are 
funded  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess— will  have  to  be  cut  first.  The  disrup- 
tion caused  by  an  8-month  delay  In 
the  funding  of  the  new  revenue- sharing 
program  is  minor  when  compared  with 
the  chaos  which  would  ensue  if  existing 
Federal  programs  are  In  midyear  re- 
duced according  to  the  whims  of  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 

My  amendmer.*,  also  minimizes  the  de- 
gree of  Presidential  subversion  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  of  Ctmgress 
constitutional  respoosibility  to  deter- 
mine how  Federal  tax  dollars  are  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRS  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBD,  as  fallows: 

AMXNDlCKlfT  No.    1707 

Add  a  new  paragrapli  (4)  aftar  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  Ghxrtioa  201  as  fol- 
lows: 

"14)  Prior  to  applying  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
the  President  shaU  first  reeerve  from  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending  all,  or  as  much  as 
Ls  necessary  to  ellectiiate  the  provisions  of 


■ubsectloo  <») ,  of  the  amount  entitled  to  Im 
paid  to  state  and  local  governments  ftom 
the  State  and  Local  Oovemment  Plscal  As- 
alstance  Trust  Fund  provided  (or  in  tba 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleit 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  RjOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  se- 
quence in  which  the  five  Senators  are 
to  be  recognized  for  special  orders  on 
tomorrow  be  as  follows:  Mr.  Aluer,  Mr, 
Javtts,  Mr.  WiicKza,  Mr.  Bxall,  and  Mr. 
Scott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  hu 
stated  the  program  for  tomorrow  within 
the  last  hour,  so  I  need  not  repeat  it. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8:30  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:30  pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Saturday,  October  14, 1972,  at 
8;  30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  13  1972: 
In  thx  Ajuct 

The  following- named  pMvons  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Bagular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  tempoiaiy 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
Utie  10,  United  SUtee  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  lieutenant  ooUmel,  reffviar  Army  and 
oolonel.  Army  of  the  United  Statea 

Dahl.  Laveme  H.,  38»-2ft-4728. 
To  be  captain 

Turpto.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  fOUowlng- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  at  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3383  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  coUmel 

Doane,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  major 

BroAsy,   Richard   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oolser.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ftiathlson,  Prands  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Schmidt,  Charles  y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
amltb.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  oaptain 
AiJdlK>n,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blokerdlke.  Bdwln  V.,  44»-60-88aa. 
Buxmer.  Ronald  C.  667-««-7363. 
•erKUfion.  Richard  L..  473-t8-64»6. 
Oairaway.  Samuel  W,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray  Kenneth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KoUer.  Conrad  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawhead,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long  Donald  W.,  46a-«4r^978. 
Neely,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neves.  Eugene  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newbv,  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle.  Steven  a.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauer.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweitzer.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipp,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Larry  A.,  273-36-^33. 
Ward,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woody.  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tearby,  Calvin  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Armstrong,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ArquUla.  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iiust,  Lorraine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
<"  Bolt,  Brenda  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning.  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway,  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caudle.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Aubrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett,  Rudolph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlx,  Drew  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranlc,  Mltchrtl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oahan.  Sharon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammack,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnson.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Prank  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen.  Cratg  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gerald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Prank  P.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarjala,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keams,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keyser,  CoUette  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnzey,  Bertram  Y.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Douglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Willie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld,  Truman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
;  MacDougall.  Parker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'    Melgel.Qlenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers.  Sharleen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUllcan.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUlns,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphrey,  Sheila  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.    Nelson,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■*    Nlcklsch.  Ward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•   Njuguna,  Joshua  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldmlxon.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pemberton.  Clem  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Delton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rellly,  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eoblnson.  Rosemary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schone.  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Oayle  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipley,  Susan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllkman,  BlUy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Byron  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,    Smith.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparaclno,  Ronald  A.,  06&-6&-86S1. 
Stephanlk.  Gerald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  RandaU  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratta.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Bex  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.    Townsend,  Jamls  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TuU.  Clyde  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlhlnen,  Ruthanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ward,  Bobby  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WholfeU.  PaxUa  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  aecond  lieutenant 
Banklrer.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baaye,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosley.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bxirge,  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cart.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Marcsllous.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosble,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch.  Sammy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crump,  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlcson.  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  Albert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUla.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Elizabeth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Btohard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearin,  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lsblanc,  Jamas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lots,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMaughan,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Brien.  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan.  Mary  B..  0O%-6O-3594. 

Pearson.  Charles  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peters.  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Badwlck,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlckman,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rledel,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodda.  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosenqulst,  Etevld  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Wallace  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

atelner.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  Home.  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vamado.  Talmadge  R.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Reginald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mUl- 
tary  students  for  appointment  In  the  Begu- 
lar  Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3388. 
3284.  3386,  3387,  3388.  and  3290 : 

Richardson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


George  O.  Halvorson 
John  D.  H.  Kane,  Jr. 
Eaward  L.  Pelghtner 
John  M.  Thomas 
Brian  McCauley 
Thomas  B.  Baas  HI 
BUly  D.  Holder 
Richard  B.  Hnnning 


CONFIRMATION8 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  bjr 
the  Senate,  October  13,  1972: 
IM  THS  Coast  Guabd 

Goast  Guard  nomlnattoDa  beginning  Don- 
ald M.  Thomson,  Jr.,  to  bs  oommaoder,  and 
ending  Bobert  V.  Flaoher,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Ben- 
ate  and  appeared  in  the  COKoasasioifAL 
BccoKO  on  Oetober  3, 1073. 

IK  Tta  OmjoMknc  amd  PoaaiaH  Sbkvio 


John  S.  ChrlBtianaen 

{Uchard  E.  Powler,  Jr. 

WUllam  M.  A.  Greene 

JuUan  S.  LAke 

Joe  WlUlama,  Jr. 

Joe  P.  Moorer 

Walter  N.  Dletaen,  Jt. 

Harvey  E.  Lyou 

WUllam  H.  Shawcross    Enunett  H.  Tldd 

Robert  P.  CToogan  Robert  O.  Welander 

Ralph   3.   Wentworth.Bobert  Y.Kaufman 

Jr.  Stansfleld  Turner 

Daniel  J.  Murphy  William  R.  St.  George 

Thomas  B.  Hayward      John  O.  Plnneran 

John  J.  Shanahan,  Jr. 

'  t 
civn.  uronoBB  cokps 

Albert  R.  lUraohaa 

Vice  Adm.  Dick  H.  Gulnn.  U.8.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6388. 

Vice  Adm.  Pred  O.  Bennett.  U.S.  Havy.  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  adnUral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  George  B.  Moore  H.  Supply 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vloe  admiral,  when  retired,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5338. 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  Weymouth.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  at 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  52SS. 

Dr    THE    An    POBCK 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Bobert 
H.  Boehrlnger,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  JerrM  V.  Skinner,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Oown— - 
siOMAL  Racoan  on  October  3.  1973. 

Air  Poroe  nominations  beginning  PhlUp 
J.  Blank,  to  be  Ueutenant  colonel,  and  eiwl- 
Ing  Charlee  W.  Taylor,  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  tn  the  ConoBas- 
■lOMAi.  RacoBC  on  October  10,  1972. 

Air  Force  nnmlnatlnns  beginning  Raymond 
G.  Armstrong,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  AI> 
fred  S.  Wlndeler.  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  oolanel, 
which  nominations  were  reoelved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Comoussiomal 
Rkcoso  on  October  11.  1972. 

Air  Poroe  nominations  beginning  Donald 
L.  Abbott,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Sherman 
G.  Madere,  to  be  Ueutenant  oolonei.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  CoMmtiesmwAL  Recoao  on 
October  11,  1973. 

Air  Porce  nominations  hsglnnlng  Boland 


Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Servloe  nomina- 
tions beginning  Charlee  8.  Ahlgren.  to  be  a ^ 

Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  five,  and  end-  q  A.aron8_  to  be  captain,  and'endlng  WUllam 

ing  Donald  J.  Tellman,  to  be  a  Foreign  B&rr-  b.  Poore,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  noml 


loe  officer  of  claa  five,  which  nominations 

were  received  by  tHe  Senate  and  appeared  In 

the  CoMCKBsaioNaL  Bbcokd  on  October  9, 1973 

In  THK  AaicT 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3963: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Joeeph  MUler  Helser,  Jr.,  240-03- 
6883,  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  William  Klfler,  176-33- 
8646,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Macnalr  Wright,  Jr..  562- 
54-2446,  Aimy  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  UB.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Fillmore  Kennedy  Mearns,  561- 
54-4071.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U5.  Army). 
_  In  ths  Navt 

The  following-named  offloers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 


nations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  OowfwsiowAi.  Rboosd  on  Oc- 
tober 11.  1972. 

Air  Porce  nominations  beginning  Alvln  D. 
Aaronson.  to  be  oolonei.  and  ending  Lorraine 
E.  Stuckman  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  reoelved  by  tin  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoHoasseioKAi.  Rsoobd  on 
October  12.  1972. 

Air  Porce  nominations  beginning  Richard 
P.  Abel,  to  be  Ueutenant  oolonei.  and  ending 
Marlon  J.  Stansell,  to  be  Ueutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  reoelved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  CoifnsiesTCiiiiLi. 
Rwxxo  on  October  12. 1973. 

Ilf    m    AXMT 

Army  nominations  beginning  P.  L.  Bar- 
rett, Jr.,  to  be  odon^  and  ending  WUllam 
K.  Wltlte,  to  be  UentHiaat  oolonei.  wbich 
nominations  ware  reeelved  by  the  Senate 
and  appeaxvd  In  the  CoifoasesioifAL  Brnxmn 
on  October  2,  1073. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Enrique 
Irkazry-Toro,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Donald  8.  Bennle.  to  be  first  lleuten- 
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vox,   which   nomliuiUon«   were   received   by 
the  8«n*t«  and  appeared  In  the  Congbxs- 
sioMAi.  Rxcoas  oa  OctotMr  10,  1973. 
Ik  thx  N«vt 

Navy  Domlnatlona  beginning  John  Abbott, 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Joanne  Marie 
WUke,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomlnaUona 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 


In  ttie  CoMQKasioMAi.  Bxcobd  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  xvn. 

Navy  Qomlnatlona  beginning  Smile  W. 
Achee,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Jacob  V. 
e«Kinairtj  to  be  commander,  which  Domina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNaaxssioMAi.  Rxcoxo  on 
October  10,  1973. 


IH  TBX  Mauhx  Com 

Marine  Ocarps  nomloAttons  beginning 
Mary  £.  Bane,  to  be  oolooel,  and  ending 
Kathleen  Wright,  to  be  captain,  which  nom- 
Inatlona  were  reoelred  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  CoiraaxssiONAi.  Rbcobo  on 
October  11,  1973. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday,  October  IB,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  His 
people;  the  Lord  will  bless  His  people 
tLit/i  peace.  Psalms  29:  11. 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  deep  and  abiding  faith 
which  through  all  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  these  troubled  times  holds  us 
cloee  to  Thee.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
star  of  hope  "t^iriing  forever  In  our  sky, 
lUiimining  our  way  leading  us  to  nobler 
endeavors,  and  for  the  spirit  of  good  will 
which  binds  us  together  and  which  can 
unite  us  as  a  nation  seeking  Justice  with 
freedom  for  aU. 

As  we  wait  upon  Thee,  grant  unto  us 
light  to  guide  us,  strength  to  sustain  us. 
and  wisdom  to  help  us;  that  we  may  be 
true  servants  of  Thine  and  faithful  in 
our  devotion  to  our  country.  Keep  us 
as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  on  the 
march  to  a  better  day  for  all  people  on 
uhis  planet. 

We  pray  In  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approva'.  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  October  12,  1972,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
ihe  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  11047.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Donald 
w.  Wotrlng; 

BJL  11038.  An  ac*  for  th*  relief  of  Cpl. 
Bobby  R.  MulUni;  and 

HJL  14000.  An  act  to  amend  section  553 (a) 
of  Utla  87,  United  Statee  Code,  to  provide 
continuance  of  IncenUve  pay  to  members 
of  the  unlfarcoed  aervlcea  for  the  period  re- 
quired for  haepltallzatlon  and  rehabilitation 
after  termination  of  mtenlng  statua. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  »  ooncurrMit  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HA.  9664.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peaoe 
Memorial  National  Monument,  to  provide  for 


the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  15280.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1971.  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  to  Increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  thereunder; 

H.R.  16M4.  An  act  to  establish  the  Oolden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJi.  18987.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  731.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate  to  make 
corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  8.  S0O7. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bUls  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  13188.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  pen- 
altlea  Imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  Protection  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Hit.  16041,  An  act  to  faclllUte  compliance 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United  Statee 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
signed  November  23,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dts- 
agreetng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  3507)  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  develop  a  national 
program  for  the  management,  beneficial 
use,  protection,  and  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  zones,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  cMiference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H-B.  9727)  enUtled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  cmnounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
839S)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and 
revise  the  authorization  of  grants  to 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, to  authorize  grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  those  with  severe  dis- 
abilities, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  sigrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18754)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 


the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes," 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  sigrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16593)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  17034)  entitled  "An  act 
TYiaking  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  McClb-lan,  Mr.  Magkuson, 
Mr.  Stinnis,  Mr.  Pastohe,  Mr.  Robkkt  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Proxioiik,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr, 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Young,  Mrs.  Smtth,  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Cask,  and  Mr. 
Stxvens  to  be  tlie  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2087)  entiUed 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19«8  to 
provide  a  Federal  minlnum  death  tmd 
dismemberment  benefit  to  public  safety 
ofBcers  or  their  surviving  dependents," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McClkixan. 
Mr.  Ervw.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hruska,  and 
Mr.  Scott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles : 

S.  1973.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  the  Thaddeua  Kosduszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  SUte  of  Penn- 
sylvanla,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2411.  An  act  to  establlah  the  Ciimber- 
land  Island  National  Seashore  In  the  State 
of  Oeorgla,  and  for  other  purpooeo; 

S.  2464.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378,  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Touth  Con- 
servation Corps  pilot  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2874.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
tlUe  to  certain  lands  located  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico; 

S.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  reaolatlon  to  designate 
the  week  which  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  In 
March  of  each  year  as  "MaUonal  Beta  Club 
Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit 
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14889)  entlUed  "An  «ct  making  appro- 
priations for  the  DepartmoitB  of  State, 
jutice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poees." 

'The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  9  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  Che 
House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.B.  10880.  An  act  to  amand  title  M  of 
the  United  Statee  Code  to  provide  Improved 
Biedlcal  care  to  wterana;  to  provide  boq^tal 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependenu  and 
(urvlvors  of  veterans;  to  liiipra>ve  r»<aralt- 
msnt  and  retention  of  carMr  peraomnal  m 
the  Department  of  Bfedtetna  and  Bursary: 

B-R.  13838.  An  act  to  amnid  ebaptam  Si, 
S4.  and  36  of  ttUe  88,  Unltwi  Stataa  Ood*. 
to  irf'-tyf  the  rates  of  Toeational  rataabUl- 
tatlcm.  educational  ■wiliitancw,  and  ip*^ 
training  allowances  paid  to  rttglWe  vetar- 
ana  and  persons;  to  provide  for  adraaoa 
educaUonal  asalstanoe  paymmti  to  eertaln 
veterans:  to  make  improvemmta  In  ttM  ada- 
catlonal  assistance  pregnuBR;  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  reaolutton  amimdlng 
ttUe  38  of  the  United  Statoa  Ood*  to  au- 
thorize the  Admlnlstratar  of  V^ecani*  Af- 
fairs to  provide  certain  aasiMaaae  tn  tbe 
aitabllshment  of  new  Stat*  modlfial  aebotis; 
the  improvemant  of  extBttng  mertlna]  sohnois 
affiliated  with  tha  Veterans*  ArtrnlTilatratton; 
and  to  develop  cooperative  arrangwmnnu 
between  inxUtutlons  of  highar  edooBtlon. 
hospitals,  and  other  publle  or  nonproAt 
Iwalth  service  Instltuttona,  and  the  Vktarans' 
Administration  to  davclop  and  condaot  edu- 
cational and  training  programa  for  tMalth 
oare  peraonn^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  taUlB  of  the  f  oDowing 
titles,  in  whidi  the  cancurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 3070.  An  act  to  aamd  title  80,  UBtted 
BUtes  Code,  to  provlda  tat  a  apaelal  addmcB 
to  the  pension  of  wf  ana  of  Wortd  War  Z 
and  to  the  pension  of  ntdows  and  obttdren 
at  veterans  of  World  War  I;  and 

a  8838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  BospltaU.  Inc. 


Caagnmoaxk  fram  Chicago,  tod  I  alao 
think  tt  fitting  to  Include  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Daniel  «h»""«w,  pceaident  of  the 
Chicago  Park  Disferlct.  In  pre— itatlon 
the  award  at  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association's  annual  Congress 
in  Anaheim.  Calif. 

lb*  Nattonal  Congressional  Award  la  pre- 
lantad  wtien  a  m^T"*^''  of  the  United  States 
Senate  or  Houae  of  BepreacnUtlves  has  by 
his  leadership  and  action,  enhanced  the  park 
and  reeraatlon  moremant. 

The  National  Bacreatkm  and  Park  AsaocU- 
tit»i  la  happy  to  have  this  prtniege  of  honor- 
ing Just  Boch  an  outstanding  OoDgreesman 
tonight.  Tills  man  has  dadloated  hla  afrorts 
over  many  years  to  Iniprov*  park  and  rsorea- 
tion  aanrloM  nationwide.  His  contrtbutloiu  in 
behalf  of  better  legislation  and  funding  for 
parka  and  recreation,  have  been  truly  slg- 
ntfloant.  The  nation's  cities  have  benefited 
from  Ills  tireless  efloita  to  Increaae  appropri- 
ations for  the  summar  Baoreatlon  Support 
Program.  His  speech  before  th«  Houae  thM 
past  February  entiUed.  "Beereatlon:  A  Be- 
daflnltlon."  truly  stimulated  major  Interest 
and  focus  on  the  recreation  and  park  move- 
ment. 

It  is  Izuleed  an  honor  for  me  on  behalf  of 
tba  National  Recreation  and  Park  Aaaoda- 
tlon  to  present  the  1973  National  Congres- 
sional Award  to  a  Member  ot  the  House  of 
Bepreaantattvea  from  the  8th  IMstrlct  of  the 
State  of  nilnois.  the  Honorable  Daniel  T. 
Boatenkowskl. 


inform  aie  of  the  order  of  business  (or 
today,  listing  those  items  n^iich  win  be 
recognised  for  action  prior  to  any  re- 
quests on  the  unanimous-consent  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bills? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  question 
which  the  majority  leader  can  answer. 
Will  the  gentleman  address  his  question 
to  the  majority  leader. 


DAN  ROSTBNKOWSKI  HONORED 
BT  NATIONAL  RECBEATION  AND 
PARK  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  ASFDiALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Rouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned  that  my  esteemed  ooUeague  and 
good  friend,  Mr.  Dav  RoemncowsKi  of 
Chicago,  has  been  honmed  by  the  Na- 
tkxial  Recreation  and  Park  Association 
for  his  leadership  in  this  House  on  a  sub- 
ject of  Importance  to  ewy  dtiaen  of  this 
Nation — the  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  decent  park  and  reereatlon 
opportunities  to  the  quality  of  oar  Uvea. 

Mr.  RodmncowsKZ  received  the  orsa- 
nlaation's  eoveted  Congwesional  Award. 
which  I  gather  is  not  bestowed  HifiiUy,  as 
It  has  been  given  only  twice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organtetion.  As  a  Member 
who  is  sincerely  biterested  IQ  such  paro- 
grams,  I  would  Uke  to  eongratolate  tta 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONPEREE8  ON 
HH.  17034,  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
l^Deak^s  UUe  the  faUl  (HJi.  17034) 
mftiriiig  supplemental  iMn;>rapriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1973,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  ^e^AKBL  Ja  there  objection  to 
the  rtijiaert  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  foDowlnf  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mabow,  WarrRir,  Bvxws  of  Tennessee. 
Osxr,  Fu>OD,  Clear  of  Texas.  SnoB,  Mc- 
Faix.    Sxbd,    Bow.    Johas.    CBnaaaao, 

MiCTTXL,    CORTB.    and    ROBBON    Of    NOW 

York.  

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  REU88.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlla- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  wlU 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  REU88.  lliere  are  still  on  the 
calendar  14  rniantmous-conaent  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meims.  many  of  them  potting  new  1o(k>- 
holes  Into  the  tax  system.  Because  Mem- 
bers desire  to  be  present  when  those  are 
called,  I  inquire  when  the  Chair  intends 
to  recogniae  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  these 
unanlmotut-craMnt  bUls. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  has  not  had 
any  communicaticm  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  this  subject.  I  am  sore  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  will  advise  the  Chair 
when  he  intends  to  do  that. 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parhamentaiT  inquiry.  Can  tiie  Speaker 


LEOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  B0008  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrees  the  House  for 
1  minute..) 

Mr.  B0006.  Mr.  i^^eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  repeat  his 
question? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is:  Can  the  majority  leader  inform  me  of 
the  order  of  business  today,  listing  those 
measures  which  will  be  l»ought  up  for 
action  prior  to  the  putative  unanimous- 
consent  requests  of  the  chairman  of  the 
great  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  reoteet  to  the  14  Ways  and 
Means  unanimous-consent  bills? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from 
some  requests  which  I  understand  arc 
the  printing  requests  and  are  pro  f  otmsy 
we  have  scfaednled  two  resoh^lans  tnm 
the  Rules  Committee,  one  of  which  I 
miglit  say  to  the  distingnished  geotte- 
man  will  demonstrate  the  electronic  vot- 
ing device  that  has  been  installed  above 
the  press  gallery.  Shortly  before  that 
resolution  is  called  up  I  will  have  a 
quorum  call  because  I  would  like  to  have 
as  many  Members  as  possible  here  to 
witness  the  demonstration. 

I  will  have  to  confer  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  give  the  gentleman  a  definite 
answer,  but  the  answer  is  if  they  come 
up  today  at  all  they  will  not  come  up 
for  sometime. 

Mr.  REU88.  As  a  very  distinguished 
alumnus  of  the  great  Etonsc  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  would  the  gentle- 
man use  his  best  effort  to  ascertain  from 
that  committee  its  intentions  on  the 
matter  and  annomce  it  to  Mwnhers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  early  as  possible, 
so  that  we  may  make  our  plans  to  be 
here? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  see  one  of  the  members 
of  the  distinguished  committee.  Can  he 
give  any  information? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  wlU  yidd.  I 
assure  the  goiUeman  the  committee  is 
wolfing  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  very  complex  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  helpful  but  that  Is  not  the  question 
the  genUanan  is  asking. 

Mr.  REUSS.  When  wHl  the  gentle- 
man's committee  bring  op  those  unani- 
mous-consent bills? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Only  the  chairman  can 
answer  that  quertkm.  I  would  inform 
the  gentleman. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman's  request, 
during  the  period  of  the  quorum  eaU. 
which  will  come  very  soon  so  that  the 
llembers  can  see  the  new  voting  system. 
I  will  Inquire  specifically  of  the  tbair- 
man  and  I  will  inform  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
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majority  leader.  I  hope — and  I  taaow — 
he  will  Inform  not  just  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  but  also  all  the  Mem- 
bers, because  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  further  reply  to  the 
gentleman,  I  announced  the  list  specif- 
ically and  had  It  printed  In  the  R«cord 
as  far  as  the  leadership  Is  concerned. 
There  Is  certainly  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  Chairman  Mills  or  the  leader- 
ship to  have  these  bills  called  up  s\ir- 
reptitiously. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  majority  leader,  clarify 
the  program?  As  far  as  I  understand  It, 
we  will  have  a  printing  resolution  and 
then  the  two  resolutions  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  When  do  the  suspen- 
sions that  are  on  the  list  come  up? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  Speaker  has  said  on 
several  occasions  that  we  will  work  the 
suspensions  in  as  we  go  along.  As  long  as 
we  have  conference  reports  that  have  to 
be  disposed  of.  we  will  put  them  in  ad- 
vance of  the  suspensions. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  In  fur- 
ther reply  that  we  will  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. We  hope  to  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress tomorrow  night,  and  we  are  going 
to  work  as  hard  as  we  know  how. 

I  want  to  direct  the  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  have  been  requested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  to  answer  a  question 
which  only  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
can  answer. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  restate  his  question. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  when  he  intends  to 
bring  up  under  unanimous  consent  the 
14  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  bills. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  First  of  all, 
they  do  not  all  deal  with  taxation  by  any 
means.  Some  of  them  have  to  do  with 
the  continued  suspension  of  duties  that 
have  been  in  suspension  for  some  years 
on  items  that  are  not  available  in  the 
United  States  through  domestic  produc- 
tion. One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  the  determination  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  vacation  pay,  which  we  feel  must 
pass.  In  all  probability.  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  bill  be  brought 
up  mider  suspension  of  the  rules. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency about  another  one  which  he  thinks 
should  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  If 
we  can  get  together  on  that,  I  woidd 
want  that  to  come  up  imder  suspension 
of  the  rules.  It  has  to  do  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  bank  which 
would  do  most  of  the  borrowing  for  pll 
of  the  various  agencies  of  Government 
that  are  not  excluded  under  the  bill. 

There  are  one  or  two  others.  I  feel 
should  come  up  under  suspen:;ion  of  ihe 
rules.  We  will  give  those  bills  that  should 
come  up  that  way  to  the  majority  leader 
some  time  today.  In  all  probability  the 


schedule  of  the  House  ts  such  that  we 
would  wait  until  tomorrow  to  call  the 
others  up. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  might  add  to  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee en  Wfys  and  Means  has  ssdd,  that 
at  no  time  has  there  been  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  on  the  part  of  the  leadership 
to  bring  these  bills  up  without  due  notice. 

Mr.  MTTJ.S  of  Arkansas.  Absolutely 
not.  That  is  why  we  give  them  to  the 
majority  leader,  so  that  all  Members  may 
know  when  they  are  coming  up. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  appreciate  the  help  that 
I  am  getting  from  all  quarters. 

I  asked  the  majority  leader  this  ques- 
tion once,  and  I  put  this  further  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means:  Could  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  indi- 
cate when  tomorrow  the  14  Items — less 
the  two  or  possibly  more  than  two  com- 
ing up  on  suspensions — will  be  brought 
up  imder  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  will  be 
more  than  two  called  up  under  suspen- 
sions. I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  However  many  more  than 
two  there  are,  subtracting  those  from 
the  14,  my  question  is:  When  will  the 
remainder  of  the  14  be  brought  up? 

Mr.  MILUS  of  Arkansas.  My  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  knows  that  I  can- 
not come  up  and  present  bills  until  I  am 
recognized  by  the  Speaker.  I  have  to  talk 
to  the  Speaker  to  find  out  when  he  win 
recognize  me. 

Mr.  REUSS.  After  that  conversation 
has  taken  place,  will  the  gentleman,  ei- 
ther directly  or  through  the  majority 
leader,  notify  Members  in  good  time  so 
that  they  may  be  here? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  I  would 
like  to  have  435  Members  on  the  floor. 
We  may  even  have  a  quoriun  call  to  call 
them  up.  I  want  my  friends  to  have  every 
(HH)ortunity  to  move  along  with  me. 


THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AFFAIRS 
FORUM 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter  of  the 
Reserve  OflBcers  Association  is  conduct- 
ing the  monthly  National  Security  Af- 
fsdrs  Forum  series.  This  Is  a  unique  en- 
deavor Mihich  Is  worthy  of  support.  It  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  as  members  or  as 
program  speakers. 

When  the  Capitol  HIH  Chapter  of  ROA 
was  formed,  composed  of  key  assistants 
to  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress, 
it  was  decided  to  forgo  the  usual  lobby- 
ing effort  and  to  concentrate  Instead  on 
providing  Its  personnel  with  insight  into 
the  current  national  security  program. 
The  operation  has  been  a  successful  one 
and  under  the  leadership  of  its  president, 
Marvin  A.  Leibstone,  major,  U.fi-A,Jl„  the 
Hill  ROA  Chapter  wlU  continue  the 
monthly  series. 

It  will  oe  of  interest  that  speakers  have 
rsuiged  from  Senator  Strom  TmraKom) 
to  Lt.  Gen.  William  Depuy.  to  Professor 


John  Henesslan  of  George  Washington 
University,  to  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
Balieu,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  to  Mr.  John  Maury,  general  coun- 
sel. Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Each  session  features  a  question-and- 
answer  period  and  there  are  many  who 
can  testify  from  firsthand  experience 
that  these  are  spirited  and  stimulating 
meetings. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  alert  their  key  staff  memberg 
of  these  meetings  and  suggest  they  at- 
tend  as  many  as  possible.  The  Capitol 
Hill  Chapter  of  ROA  sends  out  fliers 
announcing  the  meetings  and  the  speak- 
ers help  close  the  communications  gap 
which  so  often  exists  between  staff  peo- 
ple on  the  Hill  and  those  who  make  or 
shape  our  Nation's  policies.  I  feel  that  a 
valuable  service  is  being  provided  by  this 
organization  through  its  fonim  for  dis- 
semination of  nonpartisan  information 
on  the  security  position  In  the  world. 

It  Is  fitting  that  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  take  an  interest  in  such  things 
commend  this  fine  organization  for  Its 
effort  and  wish  them  every  success  as 
they  begin  their  second  year  of  National 
Security  Affairs  Forum  programs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLEVELAND  TUCKER. 
OFFICIAL  REPORTER  OP  DE- 
BATES, U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

(Mr.  FLOWKRS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time,  at  the  end  of  this  Congress 
to  commemorate  the  retirement  of  one 
of  our  familiar  faces.  I  am  speaking  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  Tucker,  one  of  the  official 
reporters  of  debates. 

Cleveland  entered  into  the  service  of 
this  House  as  administrative  assistant 
to  one  ot  my  distinguished  predecessors 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Edward  de  Graffenreld. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  Ed  de 
Graffenreld.  He  is  a  treasured  friend  of 
mine,  as  he  has  been  to  many  of  you. 

Cleve  began  his  career  of  public  serv- 
ice as  a  court  reijorter  for  the  Sixth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama. 

For  4  years  beginning  In  1949,  he  was 
administrative  aide  to  Congresman  De 
Graffenreld.  Then  he  became,  under  ap- 
pointment of  Speaker  Raybtim,  an  of- 
ficial committee  reporter.  And  in  1961  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates.  He  Is  now  complet- 
ing 24  years  of  valuable  service  to  this 
House  and  to  the  American  people. 

He  was  bom  and  raised  In  the  home- 
town we  share,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  C^eve 
Is  retiring  and  going  back  home  to  Tus- 
caloosa, where  we  will  shortly  be  neigh- 
bors. 

During  his  years  in  Washington,  he 
has  made  many  friends  while  perform- 
ing his  duties  In  the  highest  traditions 
of  pubUe  service. 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation,  I 
know,  of  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
over  a  long  number  of  years,  when  we 
say  "thank  you"  to  Cleveland  Tucker 
for  many,  many  jobs  well  done  for  this 
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House  and  for  his  patriotic  service  r«i- 
dered  to  our  country. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  him  back  home  to  Tuscaloosa, 
where  I  hope  to  continue  to  see  him  often 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Mr.  Cleveland  Tucker,  who 
retires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Cleveland 
Tucker  has  beei^  a  friend  to  all  of  us  dur- 
ing his  many  years  of  service  as  a  Re- 
porter of  Debates.  One  of  the  most  able 
and  hard-working  House  employees,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
have  known  him  through  the  years. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  the  House  has 
never  had  a  better  servant  than  Mr. 
Tucker.  He  has  worked  conscientiously 
not  only  doing  his  own  job  but  also  to 
uphold  the  high  traditions  of  the  Re- 
porters of  Debates  of  this  House.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  best  in  that  Job  that  I 
have  ever  seen  anywhere,  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known.  He  has  not 
only  served  the  House  with  distinction 
and  he  has  not  only  done  his  job  well,  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  Is  my  friend. 
I  wish  him  well  In  his  retirement  as  he 
returns  to  his  native  State  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
seconds  simirty  to  reiterate  the  words  of 
commendation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlemem  from  Alabama  and 
the  distinguished  Speaker.  Mr.  Tucker 
has  served  the  leadership  particularly 
well  under  difficult  circumstances,  but 
his  serrloe  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
leadership.  He  has  served  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  wish  him  well  In  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabcmia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
aeveland  Tucker,  Official  Reporter  of 
Debates  in  the  UJS.  House  of  Rei»«Mnta- 
tives.  He  will  be  retiring  oa  Deoonber  31 
after  24  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
this  body  and  to  our  Nation. 

Cleveland  Tucker  came  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  January  of  1949  as  an  admin- 
istrative assistant,  after  serving  for  8 
years  as  the  official  court  reporter  for  the 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama.  In 
1953,  he  became  an  official  committee  re- 
porter imder  an  appointment  from  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  In  1901.  he 
assumed  his  present  high  position  In 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Accuracy,  dependability,  and  produc- 
tiveness have  been  constant  character- 
istics of  Clevelsmd  Tucker's  work  in  the 
House.  We  will  miss  him  here  In  the 
House.  We  will  miss  his  excellent  work, 
and  his  friendly  smile,  and  his  great  at- 
titude. He  has  been  my  friend  for  the 
last  8  years. 

I  wish  him  well  as  he  returns  to  his 
native  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  Cleve  Tucker.  I  have 
known  him  for  more  than  20  years.  We 
were  fellow  secretaries  together  when  he 
was  with  £d  de  Graffenreld,  He  has  been 
a  loyal  and  dedicated  employee  of  the 
House.  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  In  regard  to  one  of  the  stal- 
wart employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Cleveland  Tucker,  who  is 
leaving  his  position  with  the  House  at 
the  end  of  this  session.  Cleveland  Tucker, 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  job  as  an 
Official  Reporter  of  Debates  through  the 
years,  was  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of 
the  official  reporters  to  House  commit- 
tees. During  this  period  Cleve  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  time  reporting  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  was  emd  am  chair- 
man. Due  to  the  fact  that  the  hearings 
were  always  so  lengthy,  complex,  and 
technical,  only  the  highest  caliber  re- 
porters were  called  upon  to  report  them. 
The  highest  security  clearance  available 
was  always  necessary  for  this  rQx>rtliig. 
Cleve  Tucker  rendered  an  outstanding 
performance  In  these  Defense  Appropri- 
ations hearings  smd  In  other  hearinss 
^^ch  he  reported  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Let  me  take  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  Join  with  others  In  honoring  this  top- 
flight American,  who  has  served  so  faith- 
fully and  well  through  the  years  the 
Institutions  of  our  country  and  who  has 
been  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  our  land. 
We  will  miss  his  excellent  service  here, 
his  friendly  nod,  and  his  infectious  good 
humor.  We  will  wish  him  good  health 
and  happiness  in  the  coming  days. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  with  his  many  friends  who  today 
are  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Cleveland 
Tucker  who  is  retiring  as  one  of  the  Of- 
ficial Reporter  of  Debates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Cleveland  has  faithfully  and  diligently 
served  as  an  official  reporter  in  the  House 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Prior  to  that, 
he  served  Members  of  the  Congress  in 
various  capacities.  In  one  way  or  another, 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  House 
for  approximately  30  years. 

As  an  Alabamlan,  he  has  been  well 
known  to  the  many  residents  of  our  State 
who  live  in  the  NatlozuJ  Capital  area 
through  his  membership  and  work  in  the 
Alabama  State  Society. 

As  he  takes  his  leave  of  his  duties  in 
the  House,  I  want  to  wish  Cleveland  and 
Mrs.  Tucker  the  very  best  in  tlie  way  of 
happiness  and  good  health. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PLOWERB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cosisent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Cleveland  Tucker. 


THE  FAMILY  UNIT— IN  GRAVE 
DANGER 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
increasing  rate  of  technological  change 
is  subjecting  our  society  to  severe  stress 
and  strain.  As  a  consequence,  the  Iwsic 
unit  of  our  society — the  family — is  in 
grave  danger,  and  yoimg  people  are  in- 
creasingly resorting  to  various  kinds  of 
self -abuse,  as  a  result  of  their  frustration, 
confusion,  alienation,  and  profound  self- 
doubt. 

Increased  mobility,  changing  mores 
rapid  worldwide  communicaLions,  and  in- 
creased leisure  brought -about  by  an  econ- 
omy larger  than  any  ever  known,  have 
aU  combined  with  other  factors  to  put 
great  pressure  upon  today's  nuclear 
family. 

As  a  consequence,  the  divorce  rate  Is 
accelerating.  One  of  every  two  marriages 
In  California  Kids  in  divorce. 

Juvenile  delinquency  rates  are  increas- 
ing. A  most  substantia]  portion  of  toda>'  s 
violent  personal  crime  is  carried  out  by 
youngsters  in  their  teens.  Indeed,  the 
highest  incidence  of  criminal  activity  is 
during  the  leth  year:  the  15th  year  Is 
next  highest. 

Venereal  disease,  in  the  words  of  a 
recent  rwort  on  the  New  York  schools, 
has  reached  "epidemic"  proportions 
Thousands  of  girls — 14,  15,  and  16  years 
old,  are  forced  to  leave  the  normal  school 
environment  because  of  teenage  preg- 
nancy. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill — the 
Family  life.  Venereal  Disease  Preven- 
tion, and  Sex  Education  Act  of  1972 — 
which  I  hope  will  help  us  develop  educa- 
tional prosrams  that  will  enable  us  to 
begin  to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems 
now  faced  by  today's  family. 

The  goal  of  the  programs  established 
by  the  bill  is  to  develop  methods  of  teach- 
er training  and  educatlooal  reform  which 
will  replace  inadequate  lectures,  em- 
barrassing persocial  conferences,  and 
piecemeal  health  courses  with  methods 
that  will  enable  the  students  to  develop 
their  ovm  successful  response  to  the  very 
real  personal  and  social  problems  that 
confront  them  in  today's  world. 

The  bill  attempts  to  accoau>U&h  this 
goal  by  providing  for  Goverxmient  fimd- 
ing  of  locally  devekK>ed  and  nm  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  schools  and  In  the 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  wortd  changes 
raplcJly.  Infonnatlon  Imparted  today  Is 
obsolete  tomorrow.  We  cannot  expect, 
therefore,  to  educate  today's  child  by 
merely  imparting  information  which  will 
be  of  no  use  to  him  by  the  time  he  gradu- 
ates. 

Rather,  we  must  teach  him  a  process — 
a  process  which  will  enable  him  to  devel- 
op his  own  techniques  of  coping  with  the 
new  problems  that  confront  him.  In  ad- 
dition, we  must  teach  him  to  respect  him- 


lell.  to  have  enough  self-esteem  to  pre- 
irent  b<Tn  from  abusing  hhnself  through 
Irugs,  alcohol,  or  sexual  promiscuity,  or 
rrom  psychologically  or  physically  abus- 
ing othen. 

Only  through  thla  type  of  process 
which  my  bill  will  help  us  to  develop,  can 
we  hope  to  teach  today's  child  to  become 
tomorrow's  proud,  mature,  and  responsi- 
ble adult. 
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THE  TALE  OP  A  DOG 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Includ-  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  august  body  are  growing 
weary.  Many  of  us  are  faced  by  attempts, 
termed  by  some  as  "well-meaning  peo- 
ple." by  others  "reprehensible  repro- 
bates," to  wrest  from  us  the  positions 
which  we  now  hold.  During  this  session 
we  have  fought  a  valiant  fight  and  we 
have  almost  finished  our  course,  and  we 
want  to  go  home. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  continue  in  their  long 
filibusters  and  horrendous  harangues. 
It  brings  to  mind  an  incident  which  once 
oociirred  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

I  often  went  hunting  with  Cd.  Otley 
OUpin  of  Coburg.  Ky.  He  had  a  won- 
derful bird  dog,  whose  nsune  was  "Old 
Congressman."  This  dog  was  a  superb 
pointer  and  retriever. 

One  year,  when  I  was  Invited  back 
for  another  hunt  with  Colonel  Gilpin  and 
his  famous  pointer,  I  asked  Otley  about 
his  dog.  He  told  me  he  had  shot  him. 
"Why  did  you  shoot  that  wonderful 
dog?"  I  asked. 

He  said; 

Tou  know,  some  city  slickers  came  out  here 
and  took  my  dog  hontlng.  Tbey  renamed  blm 
"Old  Senator."  And  after  tiiat,  every  time 
I  took  tliat  dog  out.  all  be  would  do  wae 
to  sit  oa  his  blcey  and  bowl.  And,  by  gum, 
I  sbot  him! 

I  do  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  ver- 
bose and  loquacious  friends  in  the  other 
body  win  put  a  brake  on  their  propensity 
to  speak  and  settle  down  to  business,  so 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  may  return 
to  our  homes  and  hunt  for  the  votes 
which  we  80  badly  need. 


assigned  to  him  or  volunteered  by  his 
own  initiative,  in  a  way  that  ts  so  re- 
spected by  all  that  I  cannot  recall  an 
occasion  where  even  those  who  are  In 
disagreement  with  him  have  had  any- 
thing but  praise  for  his  high  standards 
and  great  moral  character. 

As  an  extremely  devoted  father  and 
fsunlly  man,  as  a  director  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Salvation  Army,  as 
an  active  trustee  of  ClaremonC  Men's 
College,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
coimselors  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California's  School  of  Business,  as  a 
strong  campaigner  for  solid  constitu- 
tional government,  as  an  early  and  vig- 
orous supporter  of  many  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  U.S.  Senators,  U.S. 
Congreesmen.  Governors,  State  senators, 
and  State  assemblymen,  he  Is  surpassed 
by  no  one  in  quality  and  noble  deeds. 

Acknowledgment  of  his  excellence  has 
been  appropriately  shown  in  awards  such 
as  the  Distinguished  Service  Awaxd  from 
the  Los  Angeies  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  ld69.  In  addition  to  a  de- 
servedly long  list  of  achievements,  he  is 
kno^n  as  a  genuinely  warm  friend,  as 
all  who  have  touched  his  life  in  one  way 
or  another  will  fuUy  testify.  Roy  Crocker 
is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  lilm  for  he 
fulfills  the  verj-  meaning  of  a  friend.  The 
poet.  Kahlil  Qibran.  describes  him  this 
way: 

Your  friend  le  your  needs  answered. 

He  is  yoiir  field  which  you  sow  with  love  and 

reap  with  thanicsglvlng. 
He  Is  your  board  and  your  fireside. 
For  you  come  to  him  with  your  hunger  and 

you  seek  htm  for  peace. 


TRIBUTB  TO  ROY  P.  CROCKER 

(Mr.  ROU8SELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneoxM  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roy 
P.  Crocker  of  South  Pasadena  has  given 
his  entire  life  In  unselfish  service  to 
others.  Roy  Is  a  highly  successful  free 
enterprise  advocate  who  has  built  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  business  from  very  humble 
beginnings  Into  a  substantial  financial  in- 
stltutioQ.  In  this  free  enterprise  activity 
his  prime  emphasis  has  always  been  com- 
plete and  total  service  to  his  customer. 
Even  though  this  achievement  by  itself 
is  substantial  in  a  vtut  way,  his  active 
service  to  his  community,  southern  Cali- 
fornia, tlie  State  of  California,  and  his 
Nation  appears  almost  infinite.  In  Roy's 
quiet,  positive,  and  constructive  manner, 
he  has  gone  about  all  the  tasks,  whether 


the  National  Labor  Relations  Board: 
Selected  Readings"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S,  Con.  Res.  M 

Resolved  by  t/ie  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep. 
reaentatives  coTtcurring) ,  That  the  manu- 
script entitled  "Separation  of  Powers  and 
the  National  Labor  Belatlons  Board:  Se- 
lected Readings",  prepared  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  Doctor 
James  R.  Wason  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, formerly  specialist  In  labor  economics 
and  relations.  Economics  DlTlslon,  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; and  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice and  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  document 
authorized  by  section  1  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPRINTING  OP  HOUSE  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "SECURITIES  INDUS- 
TRY STUDY" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-1594)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H,  Con.  Res.  718) 
providing  for  the  reprinting  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Report  92-1619, 
entitled  "Securities  Industry  Study,"  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  Uie 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  screed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

H.  Con.  Rx8.  718 
ReBolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
reprinted  for  the  use  of  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
four  thousand  copies  of  Hoxise  Report  93- 
181»,  entitled  'Securities  Industry  Study". 


PRINTINO  OP  "SEPARATION  OP 
POWERS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  LA- 
BOR RELATIONS  30ARD:  SELECT- 
ED READINGS  "  AS  A  SENATE  DOC- 
UMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  92-1595)  on  the  Senate  con- 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  98) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  manu- 
script entitled  "Separation  of  Powers  and 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NATIONAL 
CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS  POR  PERIOD  JULY 
1, 1871,  TO  JUNE  30,  1972— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDEl^  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Corporatirai 
for  Housing  Partnerships  for  the  period 
July  1, 1971  to  June  30, 1972. 

I  commend  this  Report  to  jrour  atten- 
tion. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
Thi  Whitx  HousB,  October  13, 1972. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM FOURTH  QUARTERLY 
REPORT— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  tAe  United  States: 

Tlirough  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program,  which  was  introduced  as  part 
of  the  New  Economic  Policy  of  August 
15,  1971,  we  have  taken  forceful  steps  to 
curb  the  spiraling  infiation  that  was 
eroding  the  buying  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can wage  earner — and  that  program  is 
working.  This  fourth  quarterly  report  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  de- 
scribes the  solid  gains  which  have  been 
made  in  revitalizing  our  economy  and 
stemming  the  erosion  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 
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»  I  invite  your  special  attention  to  the 
rise  of  morl  than  4  percent  in  real  week- 
ly spendable  earnings  which  the  Ameri- 
can worker  has  enjoyed  over  the  past 
year  This  is  three  times  the  average  rate 
of  increase  from  19S0  to  1968. 

To  the  average  production  worker,  this 
gain  represents  an  annual  growth  in 
purchasing  power  of  more  than  $200 — 
the  equivalent  of  two  extra  weekly  pay- 
checks. Clearly,  the  treadmill  of  infla- 
tion is  being  transformed  into  wheels  of 
economic  progress. 

Each  American  can  take  pride  in  the 
encouraging  achievements  which  we  have 
realized  in  the  past  year,  for  they  have 
been  made  possible  only  through  the 
determined  efforts  and  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  all  our  people. 

As  this  report  points  out,  problems  re- 
main—but if  our  stabilization  program 
continues  to  receive  the  wide  public  sup- 
port it  has  received  over  its  first  year,  and 
which  It  enjoys  today,  they  will  be  solved. 

This  Administration  will  continue  to 
exercise  strong  leadership  in  furthering 
that  progress — we  are  determined  to  con- 
trol inflation.  Ultimately,  however,  it  will 
be  only  through  the  determination,  re- 
sourcefulness and  patriotic  cooperation 
of  the  American  people  that  the  victory 
of  a  full  new  prosperity  will  be  won. 
Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  October  13.  1972. 


Raid  Stanton,  Tbompson,  VJ. 

BlvtrVwi  J.  William  Tbone 

Boncallo  Stanton.  Van  DeerUn 

Rooney,  K.T.  James  V.  Vander  Jagt 

Soherle  Stelger,  Aria.  Wbltehurst 

Sctaeuer  Stokes  Wldaall 

Schauta  Symington  Wilson, 

Scott  Talcott  Charles  H. 

Snyder  Tea^ue.  Tex.  Wydler 

Springer  Tbconpaon.  Oa.  Tatron 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  319 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


VOTING       IN       THE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


ELECTRONIC 
HOUCE    OF 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
Housp  Resolution  1123  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  438] 


Abourezk 

Diggs 

Jarman 

Anderson, 

Donohue 

Jonas 

Tenn. 

Dow 

Kemp 

Annunzlo 

Dowdy 

Kuykendall 

Badlllo 

Dwyer 

Link 

Baring 

E^dmondson 

Uoyd 

Bell 

Esch 

Long,  La. 

Blanton 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Boland 

Pish 

McClure 

BoUing 

Flood 

McCormack 

Broomfleld 

Ford. 

McDonald, 

Burke.  Pla. 

WUllam  D. 

Mich, 

Byrne,  Pa. 

F>3qua 

McMillan 

Cabell 

OallOanakls 

Macdonald. 

Gallery 

Oallagher 

Mass. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Gettys 

Martin 

Celler 

Olalmo 

Matsunaga 

Chappell 

Olbbons 

MoUohan 

Clancy 

Ooldwater 

Monagan 

Clark 

Qrasso 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Clausen, 

Green.  Greg. 

Nichols 

DonH. 

Gross 

OUaia 

Clay 

Haley 

PeUy 

Conyers 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Corman 

Hansen.  Wash 

Peyser 

Cotter 

Harrington 

Price.  Tex. 

Crane 

Hastings 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Hubert 

Pudnskl 

Devlne 

Heinz 

PurceU 

Dickinson 

Hungate 

Rarlck 

ELECTRONIC  VOTING  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  1123 

Resolved,  That  (a)  clause  6  of  Rule  I  of  the 
RiUee  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5.  He  shall  rise  to  put  a  question,  but  may 
state  It  sitting:  and  shall  put  questions  in 
this  form,  to  wit:  'As  many  as  are  In  favor 
(as  the  question  may  be),  say  "Aye".';  and 
after  the  affirmative  voice  Is  expreaaed,  'As 
many  as  are  opposed,  say  "No".';  If  he  doubts 
or  a  division  Is  called  for,  the  House  shall 
divide;  those  In  the  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion shall  first  rise  from  their  seats,  and 
then  those  In  the  negative;  If  he  still  doubts, 
or  a  count  Is  required  by  at  least  one-flfth 
of  a  quorum,  he  shall  name  one  or  more 
from  each  side  of  the  question  to  1«U  the 
Members  in  the  affirmative  and  negative: 
which  being  reported,  he  shall  rise  and  state 
the  decision.  However.  If  any  Member  re- 
quests a  recorded  vote  and  that  request 
Is  supported  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quo- 
rum, such  vote  shall  be  taken  by  electronic 
device,  unless  the  Speaker  In  his  discretion 
orders  clerks  to  tell  the  names  of  those 
voting  on  each  side  of  the  question,  and 
such  names  shall  be  recorded  by  electronic 
device  or  by  clerks,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
shall  be  entered  In  the  Journal,  together 
with  the  names  of  those  not  voting.  Members 
shall  have  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  to 
be  cotinted  from  the  ordering  of  the  recorded 
vote  or  the  ordering  of  clerks  to  tell  the 
vote.".  

(b)  Clause  2  of  Rule  Vm  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"2.  Pairs  shall  be  announced  by  the  Clerk 
Immediately  before  the  announcement  by  the 
Chair  of  the  result  of  the  vote,  from  a  writ- 
ten list  furnished  him.  and  signed  by  the 
Member  making  the  statement  to  the  Clerk, 
which  list  shall  be  published  In  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  the  proceedings,  immediately 
following  the  names  of  thoee  not  voting. 
However,  pairs  shaU  be  announced  but  once 
during  the  same  legislative  day.". 

(c)  Rule  XV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"RT7I.X  XV. 
"ON  CALLS  OF  THE  BOU.  AND  BOTTSE 

"1.  Subject  to  clause  5  of  this  Rult,  upon 
every  roll  call  the  names  of  the  Members  shall 
be  called  alphabetically  by  surname,  except 
when  two  or  more  have  the  same  surname. 
In  which  case  the  name  of  the  State  shall  be 
added:  and  if  there  be  two  such  Members 
from  the  same  State,  the  whole  name  shall 
be  caUed.  and  after  the  roll  has  been  once 
called,  the  Clerk  shaU  call  In  their  alphabet- 
ical order  the  names  of  those  not  voting. 
Members  i4>pearlng  after  the  second  call,  but 
before  the  result  la  aimounced,  may  vote  or 
announce  a  pair. 


"a.  (a)  In  the  abaenoe  of  a  quorum,  flftaen 
Members,  including  the  Speaker.  If  there  Is 
one,  shall  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  abeent  Members;  and  thoee  for  whom 
no  sufficient  excuse  Is  made  may,  by  order  of 
a  majority  of  those  present,  be  sent  for  and 
arrested,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  by 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  8ergeant-at- 
Arms  for  that  pvirpose,  and  their  attendance 
secured  and  retained;  and  the  House  shall 
determine  upon  what  condition  they  shall  be 
discharged.  Members  who  voluntarily  appear 
shall,  unless  the  House  otherwise  direct,  be 
immediately  admitted  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House,  and  they  shall  report  their  names  to 
the  Clerk  to  be  entered  upon  the  Jo\imal  as 
present. 

"(b)  Subject  to  clause  6  of  this  Rule,  when 
a  call  of  the  House  In  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum Is  ordered,  the  Speaker  shall  name  one 
or  more  clerks  to  teU  the  Members  who  are 
present.  The  names  of  thoee  present  shall  be 
recorded  by  such  clerks,  and  shall  be  entered 
In  the  Journal  and  the  absentees  noted,  but 
the  doors  shall  not  be  closed  except  when  so 
ordsred  by  the  Speaker  Members  shall  have 
not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  order- 
ing of  a  call  of  the  House  to  have  their  pres- 
ence recorded. 

"3.  On  the  demand  of  any  Member,  or  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker,  the  names  of 
Members  sufficient  to  make  a  quonim  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  who  do  not  vote  shall 
bs  noted  by  the  Clerk  and  recorded  In  the 
Joxirnal.  and  reported  to  the  Speaker  with 
the  names  of  the  Members  voting,  and  be 
counted  and  announced  in  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

"4.  Subject  to  clause  5  of  thla  Rule,  when- 
ever a  quorum  falls  to  vote  on  any  ques- 
tion, and  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  ob- 
jection Is  made  for  that  cause,  unless  the 
House  ShaU  adjourn  there  shall  be  a  call  of 
the  House,  and  the  Sergeant -at- Arm*  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  bring  In  abeent  Mem- 
bers; snd  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pendliig 
question  shaU  at  the  same  time  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered.  The  Clerk  shall  call  the  roll, 
and  each  Member  as  he  answers  to  his  name 
may  vote  on  the  pending  question,  and.  after 
the  roU  call  Is  completed,  each  Member  ar- 
rested shall  be  brought  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  before  the  House,  whereupon  he  shall 
be  noted  as  present,  discharged  fr>jm  arrest, 
and  given  an  opjxjrtunlty  to  vote  and  his 
vote  shall  be  recorded.  If  those  voting  on  the 
question  and  those  who  are  present  and  de- 
cline to  vote  shaU  together  make  a  majority 
of  the  House,  the  Speaker  shall  declare  that 
a  quorum  Is  constituted,  and  the  pending 
question  shall  be  decided  as  the  majority 
of  thoee  voting  shall  appear.  And  thereupon 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be 
considered  as  dispensed  with.  At  any  time  af- 
ter the  roll  call  has  been  completed,  the 
Speaker  may  entertain  a  motion  to  adJo\im. 
If  seconded  by  a  majority  of  thoee  present, 
to  be  ascertained  by  actual  count  by  the 
Speaker;  and  If  the  House  adjourns,  all  pro- 
ceedings under  this  clause  shall  be  vacated. 

"5.  Unless.  In  his  discretion,  the  Speaker 
orders  the  calling  of  the  names  of  Members 
lu  the  manner  provided  for  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  rule,  upon  any  roll 
call  or  quorum  caU  the  names  of  such  Mem- 
bers voting  or  present  shall  be  recorded  by 
electronic  device.  In  any  such  case,  the  Clerk 
ShaU  enter  in  the  Journal  and  publish  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  In  alphabetical  order  in 
each  category,  a  list  of  the  namee  of  thoee 
Members  recorded  as  voting  In  the  affirma- 
tive, of  those  Members  recorded  aa  voting  in 
the  negative,  and  of  thoee  Members  answer- 
ing pressnt,  as  the  case  may  lie,  as  If  their 
namee  had  been  caUed  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  under  such  preceding  provlslona. 
Members  shaU  have  not  less  than  fifteen 
members  from  the  ordering  of  the  roU  call  or 
quorum  call  to  have  their  vote  or  presence 
recorded.", 

(d)  CUuse  a  of  Rule  xxm  of  tbs  Rules  of 
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th£  Houae  of  Represexitatlves  U  amended  to 
re<ul  M  follows; 

"3.  Whenever  a  Commltt**  of  tlie  Whole 
dnda  ItMU  without  a  quorum,  which  »baU 
Booalat  oX  one  hundred  Members,  the  Chalr- 
oa&n  shall  Invoke  the  procedure  for  the  call 
of  the  roll  under  clause  6  of  Bule  XV,  unless. 
In  hLs  discretion,  he  orders  a  call  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  taken  by  the  procedure  set 
forth  In  clause  2(b)  of  Hxile  XV;  and  there- 
upon the  committee  sball  rise,  and  the  Chair- 
man shall  report  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  the  House,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journal;  but  If  on  such  call  a  qucvum  shall 
appear,  the  Committee  shall  thereupon  r«- 
stime  Ita  sitting  without  further  order  of  the 

HOOM.". 

Mr.  SISK  ^during  the  reading>.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rtcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Sioth;  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  . 

Mr  Speaker,  the  principal  piUTXJse,  of 
course,  of  House  Resolution  1123  Is  to 
provide  orderly  procedures  for  the  use 
of  the  electronic  voting  machinery  now 
installed  In  the  Chamber  of  the  House. 
We  will,  in  a  few  moments,  be  offering 
an  amendment  which  will  make  the  act 
effective  just  before  noon  on  January  3. 
At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Hays)  for  a  brief  demonstration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  briefly  try  to  explain  what 
this  is  about.  In  the  first  place,  let  me 
say  this  was  not  a  decision  on  my  part 
or  on  the  part  of  the  committee ;  this  was 
a  mendate  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  proceed  with  the  Installa- 
tion of  this  system.  The  system  Is  just  In. 
It  is  not  completed.  It  hsis  not  been 
checked  out. 

There  will  be  a  console  right  at  the 
end  of  that  table  where  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  Is 
sitting,  and  one  In  the  equivalent  position 
on  the  minority  side,  at  which  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  can  call  up 
any  section  of  that,  or  any  group  of 
names,  and  find  out  how  they  voted. 

So  they  can  keep  the  tally  down  at  the 
desk,  as  well  as  the  tally  that  is  kept  at 
the  board. 

If  the  Members  will  notice  the  tallies 
on  either  side  of  the  Chamber,  It  can  be 
noticed  the  time  is  ticking  away.  When 
the  votes  start,  where  It  says  "time,"  It 
will  be  15  minutes,  and  it  keeps  ticking 
down  to  zero.  When  it  reaches  zero,  the 
Chair  will  announce  that  all  the  voting  is 
over,  and  unless  there  Is  a  Member  in  the 
Chamber  who  has  not  voted,  then  he  will 
be  permitted  to  vote,  and  the  Chair  will 
be  able  to  lock  the  vote  in,  and  that  will 
be  it.  and  it  will  tell  instantaneously  what 
the  vote  Is,  the  "yeas"  and  "nays." 

In  addition  to  that,  there  will  be  a 
printout  available  for  the  members  of 
the  pr«s«  out  in  the  lobby  almost  imme- 


diately after  the  vote  is  over,  telling  ex- 
actly how  each  and  every  Member  voted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  voting  will  be  done  by 
a  little  plastic  card  which  is  punched  on 
either  '"nd  identically,  so  you  can  put  it 
in  upside  down  or  backwards.  No  matter 
how  you  put  it  in,  it  is  supposed  to  work, 
and  It  will  key  only  your  name. 

If  the  Members  will  note  during  this 
demonstration,  under  my  name  we  just 
have  one  card  made  up  as  a  sample  at 
the  moment.  Every  Member  will  get  one. 
There  is  a  red  light  at  the  left  of  my 
name.  That  means  I  have  inserted  the 
card  and  voted  "no."  If  I  decide  to  change 
my  vote,  I  will  put  the  card  back  in  one 
of  the  slots  and  press  the  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  press  the  "yea" 
button,  and  hopefully  the  red  light  will 
change  to  a  green  light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  show  the  Mem- 
bers what  a  rivert>oat  gambler  I  am,  I 
will  try  my  luck  again  and  see  if  I  can 
vote  "present." 

Well,  at  least  I  am  happy  to  say  to  the 
Members  that  it  works  better  now  than 
it  did  the  first  time  we  checked  It  out. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  complicated 
electronic  device.  The  scanner  scans  every 
station.  There  are  49  stations.  I  think  It 
scans  them  once  every  5  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  informed  that 
I  am  in  error:  it  scans  every  station  once 
every  second.  So  that  there  are  49  of  these 
stations  scattered  around  the  Chamber, 
and  as  long  as  the  little  blue  light  that 
says  "open"  is  on,  that  means  that  voting 
station  is  available  to  put  a  card  in  and 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  have  any 
questions — I  know  this  has  been  very 
brief— if  there  are  any  questions  by  the 
Members,  In  the  sunount  of  time  I  have 
left  I  win  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  he 
and  his  committee  have  done  a  splendid 
job. 

This  system  is  very  unobtrusive.  It  does 
not  do  any  harm  to  the  body  or  to  the 
decor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  took  a  great  deal  of  research  to  bring 
this  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  On  the 
time  clock  over  here,  does  the  board  auto- 
matically go  off  when  the  time  limit  has 
expired? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  it  does  not.  It  does  not 
go  off  imtll  it  is  locked  out  up  at  the 
Speaker's  desk. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  So  that  means  we  now 
have  1  or.  rather.  IH  minutes  to  vote. 
May  I  ask,  when  It  becomes  zero,  then 
how  long  is  it  open  there  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  HAYS.  When  it  comes  to  zero,  the 
Speaker  will  bang  down  his  gavel  and 
will  say,  "All  time  has  expired,"  or  "Are 
there  any  Members  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote?"  It  is  just  like  we  do  it 
now  on  a  teller  vote.  If  there  are  any 
who  desire  to  vote,  he  will  give  them  a 
minute  or  two  more  to  do  so.  and  then 
he  will  lock  the  machine  out,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  It. 

If  a  Member  has  misplaced  a  card, 
then  he  can  go  to  the  desk,  and  there 


will  be  an  arrangement  where  he  can 
fill  out  a  card,  an  arrangeibent  where 
he  can  sign  a  red  or  green  or  amber  bal- 
lot, just  like  we  do  now  for  a  teller  vote. 
Then  the  Clerk  up  there  will  put  a  master 
card  in  and  vote  for  the  Member,  and 
it  will  show  up  as  on  the  teller  votes. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  things  I 

would  like  to  say 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mi.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  E^?eaker,  somebody  has 
asked  how  much  the  syst*'m  cost  to  con- 
tract. It  is  for  the  amount  of  $1,065,- 
000.  They  have  not  been  paid,  and  they 
w^iU  not  be  yet  because  it  requires  my 
signature,  and  until  sudr  time  as  I  am 
satisfied  it  works  they  will  not  be  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  say  this  to 
the  Members,  though:  It  does  sound  like 
a  lot  of  money,  but  again  we  were  man- 
dated to  do  it.  If  -his  system  had  been 
in  effect  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  I  have  been  Informed  that  it 
would  have  saved  15  minutes  per  rollcall 
or  a  total  savings  of  91  hours,  which 
would  have  accrued  to  each  Member:  91 
hours  per  Member  or  a  total  of  39.585 
hours  would  be  saved  during  the  first 
sessiCD  of  Congress.  If  you  figure  that  out 
at  the  number  of  times  the  Member's 
salary  that  would  be,  40  hours  a  week, 
and  at  the  hourly  rate,  the  thing  would 
pay  for  itself  In  about  one  Congress.  Of 
course,  if  you  figured  at  $1.60,  the  mini- 
mum wage,  it  will  take  longer. 

I  have  one  further  thing  to  announce, 
that  is,  in  addition  to  this.  We  will  have 
the  bill  retrieval  system  hopefully  ready 
by  the  1st  of  January  by  which  you  can 
call  a  central  station  and  get  a  printout 
of  any  bill  that  has  been  introduced  and 
find  out  where  it  stands  and  what  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  on  it  and  whether 
it  has  been  heard  or  whether  it  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  committee  and 
soon. 

At  the  moment  we  have  six  committees 
on  the  line  on  what  they  call  a  Linotron 
in  which  committee  calendars  are  com- 
posed in  a  machine  up  here  in  the  com- 
mittee oflace,  and  that  goes  by  wire  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  type 
is  set  by  a  computer  and  the  committee 
calendar  is  printed.  It  is  done  much  faster 
and  at  a  considerable  saving.  We  estimate 
that  will  sa\e  in  the  first  year  $200,000 
for  all  of  the  conunittees — about  $200,- 
000  £.  year  In  addition  to  being  much  more 
accurate  and  much  faster. 

I  just  say  this  to  you,  while  we  have  a 
viable  computer  staff,  they  are  not  sit- 
ting over  there  doing  nothing.  They  have 
this  program  in  operatior.  and  they  have 
the  other  two  partly  in  operation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  will  be  very,  very  brief. 

First  let  me  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  on  the  fact  that  the  sys- 
tem did  work.  We  do  appreciate  the 
demonstration  and  the  opportiuiity  to 
see  how  it  will  work  starting  with  the  93d 
Congress. 

Let  me  say  that  an  amendment  will 
shortly  be  offered  which  will  make  the 
effective  date  Just  before  noon  on  Janu- 
ary 3  of  next  year. 

I  would  briefiy  like  to  comment  in 
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connection  with  the  fallback  or  fail-safe 
position  with  regard  to  the  voting  and 
other  matters  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

In  brief  we  propose  that  machinery  be 
used  in  all  appropriate  voting  situations, 
that  is,  whenever  names  of  Members  are 
to  be  recorded.  We  also  propose  to  put 
in  the  rules  substitution  of  present  pro- 
cedures as  a  backup  in  case  the  machin- 
ery becomes  unavailable  for  whatever  the 
reason  may  be.  We  also  propose  that  we 
use  the  backup  procedures  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

We  also  are  suggesting  two  additional 
changes  in  the  backup  procedure.  The 
first  occurs  in  the  procedure  for  tellers 
with  clerks  or  what  is  called  the  recorded 
teUer  vote. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ments we  offer  do  not  in  any  way  alter 
the  basic  substance  of  that  procedure. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  sii»plify 
the  process. 

I  might  add  what  we  propose  is  sub- 
stantially the  way  the  Democratic  caucus 
asked  for  during  the  past  year.  As  the 
rules  now  stand  a  Member  must  make 
two  separate  requests  to  get  a  recorded 
teller  vote,  and  we  know  the  procedures. 
We  propose  that  that  two-step  proce- 
dure be  dropped  and  that  a  single-step 
procedure  be  substituted  therefor.  A 
Member  will  simply  request  a  recorded 
teller  vote,  and  that  wUl  take  care  of 
any  situation. 

We  further  propose  doing  away  with 
the  time-consuming  process  of  making 
Members  act  as  tellers  in  the  recording 
of  the  teller  votes.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Members  must  be  found  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  aisle  to  record  the  vote. 
Clerks  will  simply  be  required  to  do  that 
in  the  future  in  the  event  that  there  are 
teller  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  also  proposing  a 
new  method  for  recording  Members  dur- 
ing quorum  calls.  At  the  present  time,  as 
you  know,  the  Clerk  calls  the  roll  twice 
and  recognizes  Members  in  the  House  in 
a  time-consuming  process.  Again  we  have 
a  recommendation  from  the  caucus  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  In  effect 
this  method  would  have  the  Clerks  teU 
the  Members  just  as  they  do  in  a  recorded 
teller  vote,  for  instance,  in  recording  the 
presence  of  the  Members. 

Instead  of  calling  the  roll,  the  Clerks 
would  merely  record  the  names  of  the 
Members  as  they  came  up  the  aisle  in 
the  Chamber,  or  In  any  other  fashion 
that  the  Speaker  made  known. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  could  use  the  elec- 
tronic system  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  SISK.  Certainly.  In  almost  all 
cases  I  think  the  electronic  system  will  be 
used.  What  I  am  explalnlrig  is  the  so- 
called  backup  procedure  In  the  event  that 
we  did  not  desire  to  use  the  electronic 
system. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaxer,  with  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  yielding  to  mc. 

I  mast  conleu,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
quite  impressed  with  this  proposed  sys- 
tem, and  I  am  especially  hopeful  that 
the  time  savings  that  have  been  indi- 
cated will  actually  occur.  However,  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  Hicklzks  in  the  Congress, 
one  from  Massachusetts  and  one  from 
West  Virginia,  and  there  is  a  very  close 
spelling  in  the  two  names.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  this  could  produce  a  situa- 
tion in  which  precise  voting  would  not 
be  recorded  for  each  of  these  Individuals. 
I  am  wondering  actually  whether  there 
is  such  a  potential  for  confusion  for  hav- 
ing a  mistake  occur  in  the  RECoan,  and 
whether  or  not  we  should  add  the  names 
of  the  States  after  the  names. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  that  I  ap- 
preciate her  remarks,  and  certainly  there 
may  have  to  be  some  variaUoos  that 
would  have  to  be  made,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  for  proper  identification  so  as  to 
make  a  distinction  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  you  have  Members  with  the  same 
names  from  different  States. 

Take  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  that  could  be  added  after  the 
name  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  West  Virginia  could  be 
added  after  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hichlir. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gwitleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  state 
to  the  Members  that  this  is  one  of  the 
oversights  that  has  not  beoi  taken  care 
of,  and  that  will  be  done  so  that  there 
will  be  further  identification  after  the 
name  of  any  individual  where  there  are 
duplicate  names  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
worked  for  the  last  10  years  on  ccon- 
puters  for  the  Oovemment.  for  the  Con- 
greas,  in  the  executive  branch  as  well  as 
the  administrative  branch,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Watnx  Hays,  has  done  an  excep- 
tionally fine  job  in  trying  to  implement 
that  which  most  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  thought  would  be  a  step 
forward. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  had  com- 
puter voting  in  the  Texas  Legislature  for 
30  years,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time 
that  we  in  the  Congress  of  the  united 
States  try  to  Implement  the  program.  As 
In  the  case  with  the  State  of  Texas,  tt 
may  not  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  there 
may  be  some  necessary  chan«es  to  be 
made  in  the  system  if  it  does  not  wOTk 
out;  and  if  it  does  not  it  eertatnly  can  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a^aln  I  want  to  say  that 
this  Congress  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  geotleman  from  Obk>,  Wayhx  Hatb. 
f CM*  his  eourage  In  taking  this  matter  an 
despite  the  Jibes  and  the  eomm«Qte  of 
people  who  are  really  not  too  well  In- 


formed ou  this  matter,  and  I  personally 
want  to  oongratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays).  ^      ^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
Join  in  the  tributes  paid  to  our  colleague, 
H.  Allxw  Smtth.  for  his  service  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  During  oui 
association  together  in  this  body  I  have 
come  to  admire  RepresenUtlve  Smtth 
for  his  keenly  analytical  mind,  his  dy- 
namic dedication  to  his  duty  as  a  legisla- 
t,or,  hi*  mature  and  Jxidicious  judgment, 
and  his  articulate  advocacy  of  hii  posi- 
tions, all  of  which  has  been  made  more 
effective  by  his  pleasing  personality. 

For  the  record,  I  should  like  to  report 
briefly  on  Representative  Smtth's  con- 
tribution to  legislation  which  has  been  a 
high  mark  in  my  owti  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  namely  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  created  in 
March  of  1965, 1  labored  man>-  long  hours 
in  the  cause  of  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion and  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  our 
work  enacted  into  law  in  October  of  1970 
as  the  first  major  legislative  reform  since 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  ,   ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  studj  of  the  Jcant 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, a  bin,  S.  355  passed  the  Seriate 
March  7,  1967  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9.  In  the 
House  it  was  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  after  one-half  day  of  hear- 
ings, no  further  action  was  taken  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  overt 
action  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
Representative  H.  Allxn  Smith  devoted 
many  hours  to  a  study  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  355  and  the  objections  to  its  pro- 
visions by  various  Members  of  the  House. 
With  the  aid  of  the  former  Counsel  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  our  former  colleague. 
George  Meader  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Smith 
worked  out  a  revised  version  of  S.  355 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Concrbssiomal 
RxcoHD  together  with  other  material  re- 
lating to  congressional  reform  on  October 
11,  1968. 

In  the  91st  Congress  Mr.  Smith  as 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Reorganization  worked  dili- 
gently and  effectively-  in  hammering  out 
a  bill  which  eventuallj-  became  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  does  not  bear 
Mr.  Smith's  name  but  I  ajn  sure  that  in 
his  review  of  his  legislative  career  one 
of  his  most  satisfying  achievements  will 
be  the  part  he  placed  in  the  passage  of 
this  act  so  imporOmt  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  cause  of  representative  self- 
government. 

I  wish  my  friend  Jll  Smith  the  best  of 
success  and  happiness  in  future  years,  as 
we  both  conclude  our  service  in  the  UJB. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate  from 
the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  kxww.  I  cannot  vote  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  would  like  to.  and  I  am 
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Tery  anxious  to  do  so  some  day.  Bnt  I 
would  ask,  under  this  proposed  system, 
what  would  prevent  someone  who  Is  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  vote,  of  someone 
handing  me  their  card,  smd  punching 
the  card  for  them? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  make  a  brief  com- 
ment here.  Actually,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  work  on  their  own  honor,  as 
we  are  today.  As  you  will  recall,  there 
was  an  incident  in  the  last  Congress  In 
which  accusations  were  made.  I  do  not 
think  anj^hlng  deliberate  had  been  done, 
but  there  were  mistakes,  apparently,  by 
the  clerks.  But  again  It  gets  down  to  a 
matter  of  the  integrity  of  each  Member. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  tuiy  further 
comments  he  would  care  to  make  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SrsK)  has  summed  it  up  very  well,  and 
If  I  may  say  so,  knowing  the  high  moral 
principles  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  believe,  of  course,  that  that  would  pre- 
vent the  gentlemaui  from  doing  anything 
like  that. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  some 
national  legislatures  in  which  It  Is  per- 
fectly all  right  for  them  if  they  desire 
to  do  so,  to  do  that.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent incidences  of  this  occurring  took 
place  in  the  French  National  Assembly 
on  a  very  close  vote,  where  there  were 
only  17  members  on  the  floor,  but  the 
vote  was  something  like  321  to  319. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  Inquire 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
yield  to  my  coUeague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  '  Mr.  SMrrn) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  3rield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  House 
Resolution  1123  Is  to  make  the  changes 
in  the  House  niles  which  will  be  required 
In  order  to  use  the  electronic  voting 
equipment  installed  In  the  House  Cham- 
ber. Changes  are  made  at  four  diflerert 
points  in  the  rules. 

The  first  change  in  rile  I,  clause  5. 
which  deals  with  how  votes  may  be  taken 
in  the  House.  House  Resolution  1123  adds 
language,  which  provides  that  a  recorded 
vote  may  fce  taken  by  electronic  devic3. 
The  procedure  would  be  as  follows:  A 
Member  may  request  a  recorded  vote 
at  any  time  after  th^  question  has  been 
put  by  the  Speaker.  The  intent  is  that  a 
request  for  a  recorded  vote  shall  be  in 
order  before  or  alter  a  voice  vote,  a  divi- 
sion vote  or  a  teller  vote.  If  a  Member 
requests  a  recorded  vote  and  is  supported 
by  one-flfth  of  a  quoriun,  the  vote  will 
be  taken  by  electronic  device.  A  Member 
may  no  longer  demand  a  vote  by  tellers 
with  clerks.  However,  once  a  recorded 
vote  is  ordered,  the  Speaker  In  his  dis- 
cretion may  order  a  recorded  vote  with 
clerks.  This  would  be  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent vote  by  tellers  with  clerks,  except 
that  the  Speaker  will  appoint  clerks  to 


coimt,  rather  than  Members.  A  Member 
shall  have  not  less  than  15  minutes  to 
be  counted.  The  time  begins  to  rufl  from 
the  ordering  of  the  recorded  vote  or  the 
ordering  of  clerks  to  tell  the  voce. 

The  second  change  In  the  rules  affects 
rule  vm,  clause  2,  which  deals  with  the 
annoimclng  of  pairs.  The  present  rule 
provides  In  relevant  part,  that — 

Pairs  shall  b«  announced  by  tbe  Clerk,  after 
the  completion  of  tbe  aecond  roUcall. 

The  new  language  provides  that — 
Pairs  shall  be  announced  by  the  Clerk  Im- 
mediately before  the  announcement  by  tbe 
Chair  of  the  result  of  the  vote. 

This  Is  a  technical  change  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  there  will  no  longer  neces- 
sarily be  a  rollcall  preceding  the  an- 
nouncement of  pairs,  because  of  the  use 
of  the  electronic  device. 

The  third  change  in  the  rules  affects 
nile  XV  which  deals  with  calls  of  the  roll 
and  House.  House  Resolution  1123  adds 
language  which  provides  that  any  roll- 
call  or  quonmi  call  may  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device.  This  new  language  Is  in 
clause  5  of  rule  XV.  However,  the 
Speaker  Ua— l»te-,di5cretion,  may  order 
that  the  nsunes  be"cjrtled  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner.  The  flrst  four  clauses  of 
rule  XV,  which  describe  the  traditional 
system  for  taking  rollcalls  and  quorum 
calls,  are  left  Intact  for  the  most  part, 
but  are  made  subject  to  clause  5,  which 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  electronic 
device. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  vote.  Members  have 
not  less  than  15  minutes  from  the  order- 
ing of  a  call  of  the  House  to  have  their 
presence  recorded  by  the  electronic 
device. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  wording  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  rollcalls  or  quo- 
rum calls  by  electronic  device,  there  Is 
one  part  of  the  present  rule  XV  which  is 
dropped  under  this  resolution.  The  pres- 
ent clause  2(b)  of  rule  XV  allows  the 
Speaker  discretion  to  order  the  use  of 
tally  sheets  to  record  a  quorum:  once 
a  quorum  is  recorded.  It  Is  in  order  to 
dispense  with  the  rest  of  the  call,  allow- 
ing Members  30  minutes  to  record  their 
presence  or  the  tally  sheet.  This  proce- 
dure w»-,  put  into  the  rules  as  an  amend- 
roeiit  to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  However,  the  procedure  has 
never  been  used,  and  Is  removed  from 
the  rules  by  House  Resolution  1123. 

The  fourth  change  in  the  rules  affects 
rule  XXm,  clause  2,  which  deals  with 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  The 
language  changes  permit  the  use  of  the 
electronic  device  to  record  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

In  summary,  the  major  effect  of  House 
Resolution  1123  will  be  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  the  electronic  device,  while  giv- 
ing the  Speaker  the  discretion  to  return 
to  the  traditional  system  as  a  backup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  change  takes  effect 
on  January  3,  1973. 1  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Snnc)  that  I 
have  four  reqxiests  for  time.  Does  my  col- 
league have  any  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only 
one  or  two  requests,  and  If  the  gentle- 
man wishes,  he  can  yield  time  on  his  side. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 


Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  ni  listen- 
ing to  the  explanation  of  the  electronic 
voting  system,  there  Is  one  question  that 
I  had  and  perhaps  It  would  be  more 
properly  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Is  there  any  system  connected  with 
the  electric  voting  system  itself  which 
would  provide  for  a  printed  read -out  or 
a  breakup,  for  example,  by  States  so 
that  you  can  very  quickly  determine, 
once  the  electronic  calculator  had  re- 
flected the  totals  here  on  the  wall,  how 
a  particular  State  delegation  voted— 
whether  it  was  19  to  7  or  anything  of 
that  kind  of  form  of  printed  breakdown? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  have  not  included  that 
in  the  system  at  the  moment.  It  can  be 
done.  It  would  involve  some  more  money. 

Members  of  the  press  have  told  me 
that  they  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
print-out  for  their  convenience  because 
one  of  them  told  me  that  it  takes  him 
15  minutes  to  make  a  breakdown  by  him- 
self. Of  course,  I  do  not  know  just  how 
far  I  would  go  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  the  convenience  of  somebody 
else. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  is  to  get  a  minimal  simple 
system  so  that  we  can  have  a  print-out 
alphabetically  and  operative  so  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  take  an- 
other look,  and  then  if  the  House  wants 
that  done,  we  can  do  it.  It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration for  producing  this  elaborate  and 
sophisticated  and  apparently  effective 
system  of  electronic  voting. 

As  author  of  the  broad  amendment  to 
the  Reorganization  Act  2  years  ago, 
which  authorized  the  action  which  we  are 
taking  today  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  committee  on  the  effective 
way  in  which  they  have  carried  out  what 
the  House  directed  or  requested  at  that 
time. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LzcGETT)  who  participated  very  ac- 
tively on  the  authorizing  legislation  at 
that  time.  However,  this  was  not  a  new 
idea.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  ever 
since  1914.  there  have  been  recommen- 
dations of  one  kind  or  another  for  some 
kind  of  automatic  voting  here  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  the  earlier  ex- 
tended debates  when  the  amendment  to 
the  niles  which  I  offered  in  1970  was 
presented  and  ultimately  adopted.  As  I 
recall,  it  was  reported  that  some  6 
months  of  time  was  spent  by  this  House 
over  an  8-year  period  simply  answering 
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quorum  calls  and  rollcalls.  While  the  ac- 
curate recording  of  votes  is  vital  to  this 
body,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  have 
waited  this  long  to  Install  modem  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  more  acciirately  and 
more  expeditiously  record  our  attendance 
and  our  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  Indeed  to 
have  contributed  to  the  result  which 
we  are  witnessing  today — and  look  for- 
ward with  some  pride  to  the  new  system 
of  electronic  voting  which  will  soon  be- 
come routine  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  pleased 
to  give  my  wholehearted  support  to 
House  Resolution  1123.  I  welcome  the 
change  which  this  provides  and  the  his- 
toric step  forward  which  we  are  taking 
today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach). 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gaitleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  is,  indeed,  an 
historic  day,  and  an  historic  bill. 

As  this  body  knows,  I  am  the  <Hie  who 
has  to  s\iffer  through  the  longest  wait  to 
vote  in  this  Chamber.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  waste  a  great  many  minutes 
that  could  be  saved. 

It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  help  install 
this  type  of  a  syston  In  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  1930's, 
in  the  Minnesota  State  Senate  in  the 
1940's,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  this  installation 
here  today.  It  will  take  us  out  of  the 
18th  century  and  put  us  into  the  20th 

century. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1 3^eld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  . 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  House  Ad- 
ministration and  the  members  of  his 
committee  for  bringing  what  many  of  us 
are  confident  is  going  to  be  a  fine,  mod- 
em, and  efflcient  voting  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  would  be  re- 
miss today,  however,  if  we  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  that  was  done  by  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Equipment, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonwer). 

I  had  the  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
serving  with  him  on  that  subcommittee 
some  2  years.  I  confess  that  I  did  not 
get  to  each  one  of  the  day-after-day, 
week-after-week  meetings  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagooh- 
inm)  had,  with  a  very  able  staff  of  con- 
sultants that  were  put  together  to  work 
this  system  out. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota, that  as  Mr.  Waggonner  just  pointed 
out,  it  is  true  that  this  is  the  flrst  elec- 
tronic system.  We  have  had  electrical- 
mechanical  systems,  but  this  is  a  com- 
pletely electronic  system. 

I  think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his  leader- 
ship that  made  it  possible  to  bring  this 
to  fruition  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwimoil)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Blr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  ylekUnff  to  me 
and  giving  me  this  time  to  speak  briefly. 


I  want  to  Join  in  the  accolades  due  our 
chairman.  Mr.  Hays,  and  say  to  this 
House  that  as  a  monber  of  that  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  that 
worked  on  this  from  the  beginning,  the 
chairman  and  the  staff  have  been  very 
cooperative,  very  helpful,  very  thorough, 
and  they  did  everything  to  make  possible 
the  Installation  at  this  early  date.  This 
is  not  an  eaey  thing  to  do  in  this  House. 

I,  too,  want  to  pay  tribute  to  others, 
and  one  in  particular,  Mr.  Waooonne*, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned, 
with  whom  I  served  on  the  committee  be- 
fore he  chose  to  go  to  another  commit- 
tee. He  laid  the  groimdwork — and  I  think 
the  chairman  will  agree  with  this  very 
well — for  this  legislation.  I  commend 
him,  and  I  say  to  him  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him  to  initiate  this  pro- 
gn'am. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  there 
are  others  besides  myself  who  have  long 
looked  forward  to  this  day,  this  historic 
day,  for  this  opportunity  to  save  money; 
and,  most  importantly,  to  make  this 
House  more  effective  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  coimtry's  needs. 

I  predict  also  what  we  are  doing  here 
will  put  the  pressure  on  the  other  body 
smd  somehow  they  will  find  some  way  to 
economize  and  become  more  effective 
over  there  as  a  result  of  the  fine  example 
we  are  setting,  and  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ditional pressures  that  have  come  with 
time,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  will  fa- 
cilitate our  work. 

Also  great  tribute  must  go  to  a  man 
who  has  written  about  this  ever  since  he 
has  been  here,  especially  I  think  since 
1965  he  has  promoted  this  Idea  for  this 
House,  and  that  is  the  gentlemen  from 
Missouri,  Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  magnificent  book 
entitled  "We  Propose:  A  Modem  Con- 
gress," the  chapter  on  electric  voting  in 
the  House,  by  Durward  Hall,  is  a  fine 
argiunent  for  this  equipment.  He  says : 

On  Bloody  Monday.  September  13.  1966. 
the  U.S.  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  set  a  rec- 
ord by  remaining  In  session  for  12  hours  and 
31  minutes.  Nine  of  those  hours  were  con- 
sumed Just  answering  rollcalls.  22  of  them, 
each  lasting  an  average  of  24.5  minutes. 

And  he  further  says: 

From  JanuMT  4  through  October  23.  1966, 
the  House  was  In  session  for  a  total  of  798 
hours  and  26  minutes.  Its  Members  answered 
201  rollcalls  and  an  additional  182  quorum 
calls.  The  average  rollcall  takes  26  to  30 
minutes;  a  quorum  call,  on  the  average,  takes 
20  to  23  minutes.  Reckoning  with  the  lowest 
Hguree  In  each  category.  Members  of  tbe 
House  last  year  spent  83  to  84  hours  answer- 
ing rollcalls  and  another  60  hours  responding 
to  quonun  caUs.  The  two  combined  accounted 
for  roughly  one-flfth  of  the  total  time  that 
the  HouBe  was  In  session.  (Of  course,  all  the 
time  Is  not  wasted  by  the  Individual  after 
he  answers  or  votes,  to  wit,  the  famous  floor 
8md/or  lobby  oonf erences. ) 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  save 
a  lot  of  time.  The  time  saved  will  present 
us  with  oppoTtunltles  to  do  much  more 
Important  work  than  waiting  for  our 
names  to  be  called  on  rollcalls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  day  I  have  looked 
forward  to  since  I  came  to  Congress, 
having  served  In  the  Iowa  Legislature, 
where  we  had  electrical  voting  machlnee. 
I  learned  the  advantage  of  this  eoxxlp- 
ment,  and  have  thouglit  many  times 


since  that  time,  what  a  ihame  that  the 
most  hnportant  legtriatlve  body  In  the 
world  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  install  an  electrical  system  IQce 
the  one  we  are  approving  today. 

Again,  I  commend  the  leadershiip  that 
made  this  possible.  I  commend  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  supported  the  idea, 
and  say  that  together  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  more  effective  and  efflcient 
Congress,  and  one  that  will  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  country's  needs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Cohable) 

^.  CONABLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  modest  question  for  someone 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem and  that  is.  is  any  record  kept  If  a 
person  changes  his  vote  using  this  8>6- 
tem? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  would  say  there  is  a  basic 
record  kept  of  all  actions  in  the  system, 
but  if  a  Member  comes  here  of  course  and 
votes  before  the  final  tally  has  been  an- 
nounced and  changes  his  vote  electron- 
ically, it  will  not  be  in  the  print  out.  Only 
the  result  will  show. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer. 

Under  the  present  system.  If  a  person 
changes  his  vote  we  keep  a  record  of  it, 
and  It  has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging 
the  changing  of  votes,  I  wonder  if  there 
is  not  a  possibility  that  we  will  have  a 
great  detJ  of  strategic  maneuvering  us- 
ing this  system  when  there  is  a  close 
vote  and  the  leadendilp  does  not  wish  the 
other  side  to  know  exactly  where  the 
votes  are  at  any  given  time?  We  ought 
to  discourage  a  vote  lightly  cast,  or  one 
changed  for  strategic  reasons  or  reaaons 
of  floor  pressure. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  is  the  handle  perhaps  lor  some  fur- 
ther additional  system,  a  simple  addi- 
tional matter,  the  gentleman  tells  me. 
of  some  further  programing  so  that  an 
additional  record  can  be  made.  Also  there 
can  be  a  system  where  after  nearly  every- 
one has  finished  and  the  time  has  run 
out,  then  the  time  will  be  in  the  control 
of  the  Speaker  and  we  can  have  the  peo- 
ple come  down  and  announce  their 
changes  orally  in  the  well  and  it  can  be 
recorded  at  the  desk.  That  can  be  handled 
orally  or  by  a  change  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  someone  fBicetiously 
asked  me  a  minute  ago  if  we  would  have 
a  system  for  retrieval  of  Members  who 
voted  and  rushed  out  of  the  Chamber 
before  the  respective  leadership  on  either 
side  can  latch  onto  them.  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  there  is  no  plan  for  such  a 
retrieval  system. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PncoLiY ) . 

Mr.  PINDLKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  bfrfore 
I  came  to  this  Chamber  I  was  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  business,  and  in 
that  work  I  was  always  impressed  with 
the  value  of  using  large  and  small  letters 
that  is.  in  printer's  parlance,  upper  and 
lower  case,ior  ease  in  reading.  I  raise  the 
question  if  the  committee  did  look  into 
the  possibility  of  using  large  and  small 
letters  so  that  there  can  be  an  easier 
reading  of  the  names.  The  use  of  large 
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uxd  small  letters  does  give  a  distinctive 
conformation  to  a  word  and  I  think 
makes  it  easier  from  a  distance  to  read. 
All  capitals,  as  now  shown,  tend  to  blur 
Into  a  single  bar.  If  this  has  not  been 
explored.  I  simply  make  that  suggestion. 
It  mlaht  have  the  further  value  of  short- 
ening the  length  of  some  names  so  that 
a  State  designation  could  be  more  readily 

jwlded.     

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  vMr.  AsHBROOK) . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  chair- 
man has  already  answered  my  questfbn. 
I  was  the  one  who  asked  him  about  this 
problem  of  devising  an  instant  retrieval 
system  for  Members. 

In  a  less  serious  vein,  I  think  what  is 
going  to  happen  Is  that  we  are  going  to 
see  the  passage  of  one  of  the  most  time- 
honored  traditions  aroimd  this  House. 
That  is  the  system  of  putting  press\ire 
on  Members  to  change  their  votes  in  the 
well.  I  think  we  have  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  Member  can  vote  and  In- 
stantly leave  the  Chamber.  I  Just  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  equip  the  leadership 
with  the  proper  tools,  maybe  a  tracking 
and  retrieval  system. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  really  a  leadership 
problem.  It  will  be  possible  for  Members 
to  come  into  the  back  of  the  room  and 
vote  and  go  on  their  way. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  might  help 
our  processes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Haix>,  and  that  is 
all  the  requests  I  have  for  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  the  day  has  come  before 
this  lame-duck  by  self -decision  departs, 
that  when  we  can  see  tills  excellent 
demonstration.  I  tlilnk  as  the  author  of 
the  chapter  on  "electronics"  in  the  book 
"We  Propose"  that  came  out  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Congress  between  1965  and  1970 
with  the  help  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  can  say  that  this  is  truly  a  "red  letter" 
day. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  the  additional 
word,  not  only  about  the  voting  process, 
about  the  shortened  time,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  data  retrieval  and  long- 
line  information  for  the  committees  and 
the  Record — but.  I  would  hope  tliat  the 
committee,  in  its  wisdom,  would  go  one 
step  further  and  request  the  electronic 
taking  down  of  the  spoken  words  of  the 
Memfcers.  simply  as  a  backup  to  our 
overworked  stenographers.  I  know  the 
"steep"  of  tradition,  the  fears,  and  the 
resistance  of  patronage,  but  I  also  recog- 
nize the  rapidity  of  Members'  technical 
Jargon  and  human  error. 

In  this  day  and  age  there  is  no  excuse 
for  less  than  total  accuracy  In  transcrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  sktberlikg)  . 
Mr.  SEIBERLIIfO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  his  committee  for  a  mag- 
nificent achievement. 


I  would  like  to  ask  a  single  question.  As 
the  result  of  the  alphabetic  placement  of 
the  names  of  the  Members,  some  of  us 
find  ourselves  at  the  extreme  left  or  ex- 
treme right,  as  the  case  may  be.  alpha- 
betically. Since  the  House  is  divided 
traditionally  mto  the  majority  and  the 
minority  sides  of  the  House.  I  am  won- 
dering if  it  would  be  feasible,  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  better  able  to  see 
one's  own  name,  if  one  happens  to  have 
his  name  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
board,  to  have  the  Republican  Members' 
names  on  their  side  and  the  Democratic 
Members"  names  on  their  side,  instead  of 
completely  alphabetical. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  that  this  ques- 
tion, I  understand,  has  been  raised  by 
several  people  here  who  ask  if  these 
names  can  be  changed.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  system  Is  built  In  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be.  Of  course,  come 
January  of  1973.  there  are  going  to  be 
substantial  changes.  So.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what,  if  it  is  decided  to  in  the 
best  to  do  that,  I  am  sure  that  can  be 
done. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  The  names  are  on  a  plate  which 
simiply  slides  in  and  out  of  a  slot,  so 
there  Is  no  great  problem  to  rearrange 
the  names. 

Agam.  that  Is  a  question  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  decide  and  for  the 
House  to  decide.  We  were  told  to  put  the 
names  alphabetically,  so  that  is  what  we 
did.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  hours  to 
change  the  style. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Whiti)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  two  questions. 

Presently,  when  someone  In  the  House 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
Chairman  or  the  Speaker  counts  those 
present  under  the  present  rules.  Under 
the  proposed  rules,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  believe  the  Chair  or  Speaker 
could  ask  the  Members  to  register  with- 
out record  In  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  quorum  exists  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  would  be  possible,  but 
I  suspect  that  there  would  be  no  great 
amount  of  time  saved. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  the  committee  enter- 
tain such  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Again,  that  would  be  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  think. 
Mr.  WHITE.  On  a  division  of  votes 
vmder  the  proposed  rules  as  we  will  have 
them  before  us  today,  could  the  Chair- 
man call  for  a  registration  by  the  mem- 
bership in  order  to  determine  the  vote 
on  a  division  vote,  without  record? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Again,  that  is  up  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  would  think  that 
if  anyone  wanted  a  recorded  division,  he 
could  simply  do  it  as  everyone  does  it  now 
by  demanding  tellers,  recorded  tellers, 
and  that  would  do  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  asking  about  unre- 
corded. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  anyone  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  division  now.  he  asks  for  re- 
corded tellers.  They  can  do  the  same. 

Again,  I  think  it  would  get  into  a  mat- 
ter which  would  take  a  long  time  when 
you  do  it  the  other  way.  You  have  to  set 
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a  time  to  allow  the  Members  to  register 
their  votes. 

Mr.  LEGKjETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  sincerely  compliment  my  colleague, 
Wayni  Hays  of  Ohio,  for  effecting  the 
installation  of  the  electronic  voting  sys- 
tem In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
reference  has  been  made  that  the  House 
mandated  this  installation.  Actually  this 
statement  is  not  correct. 

Back  on  July  27,  1970  when  we  had 
the  Slsk  congressional  reorganization  bill 
before  the  Congress,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Bob  McClory,  offered  the 
amendment  to  allow  the  installation  of  a 
miodem  electronic  voting  procedure.  I 
offered  subsequently  an  amendment  to 
mandate  the  installation  of  a  15-mlnute 
system  by  the  opening  of  the  current 
Congress. 

Upon  the  assuraa:ice  of  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairmsm,  Joi 
Waggoner  of  Louisiana,  that  his  com- 
mittee would  move  ahecui  forthwith  to 
award  a  contract  on  the  study  and  con- 
struction of  this  system.  I  withdrew  my 
amendment.  All  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  Implementation  of  the  McClory- 
Waggonner  electronic  voting  system.  A 
portion  of  the  1970  colloquy  follows: 

AtczHcicxNT  OrrcBXD  BY  M».  McClobt 

Mr.  McCa-oBT.  Mr.  Cbainaan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClobt:  On 
page  39,  Immediately  below  line  4,  Insert  the 
following: 

"BICOBWNC    or   ROIXCALLS    AKD    QtTDBUM    CALLS 
THaOUGH  iXSCTBONIC  EQXnPMXNT 

••S«c.  119.  (a)  Rule  XV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlvej  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at   the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 

••5.  In  lieu  of  the  calling  of  the  names 
of  Members  In  the  manner  provided  for 
under  the  preceding  provltlons  of  this  rule, 
upon  any  roU  call  or  quorum  caU.  the  names 
of  such  Members  voting  or  pr«eent  may  be 
recorded  through  the  use  of  appropriate  elec- 
tronic equipment.  In  any  such  case,  the 
Clerk  shall  enter  In  the  Journal  and  publish 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  In  alphabetical 
order  In  each  category,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  Members  recorded  as  voting  In  the 
afllrmatlve  and  thoae  Members  recorded  as 
voting  m  the  negative,  or  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  Members  voting  present,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  If  their  names  had  been  called 
In  the  manner  provided  for  under  such  pre- 
ceding provisions.' 

"(b)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  available  to  pro- 
vide the  electronic  equipment  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subs«ctlon  (a)." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCiobt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  McCloby.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  last  amendment,  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
electronic  voting  and  the  recording  of  votes 
by  the  use  of  electronic  equipment. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  Is  to  merely 
make  It  permissive  for  the  House  to  adopt 
an  electronic  system  for  recording  roUcall 
and  quorum  call  votes.  The  amendment 
would  recognize  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
we  can  utilize  electronic  equipment  effec- 
tively m  conne«tlon  with  such  roUcaU  votes 
and  quorum  calls.  It  does  not  require  any 
particular  system  or  device.  It  makes  the 
electronic  method  permissive.  It  provides  an 
alternate  system  by  which  we  can  record 
these  votes  and  hopefully  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  of  the  House  In  connection  with  these 
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time-consuming  oral  rollcalU  and  quorum 
cftiis  as  required  now  \md«r  rule  XV. 

This  is  not  a  new  suggestion  by  any  means. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  House  In  1914, 
»nd  has  been  the  recommendation  of  a  nnm- 
tier  of  commltteee.  I  might  say  that  In  1914  It 
^nis  rejected  because  It  was  reported  that 
the  House  did  not  need  to  save  time.  It  was 
pototed  out  In  the  minority  views  at  that 
tune  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  House 
to  save  time,  because  the  House  was  com- 
pleting Its  work  before  the  Senate,  and  aUo  It 
was  felt  that  the  use  of  any  such  electronic 
equipment  was  Incompatible  with  legtalfttlve 

work. 

I  am  sure  we  recognlae  now  that  to  adopt  a 
modern  system,  a  modem  method,  d  record- 
ing our  votes,  wlU  enable  us  to  save  time  for 
our  multitudinous  other  legislative  duties. 
Such  a  change  is  consistent  with  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  Reorg»nl«»tlon  Act. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment woxild  be  a  signal  to  the  American  jjeo- 
ple  that  we  are  determined  to  modernise  our 
methods  and  procedures  to  the  end  that  we 
can  perform  our  Jobs  in  a  more  efficient  and 
less  time-consuming  manner. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  report 
on  this  subject  was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
original  Reorganization  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlssoiirl  (Mr.  Haix)  .  It  U  also 
the  subject  of  legislation  at  this  oeeelon  In- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
BBrrNTTT) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Davis)  . 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  already  undertaken  studtas. 
I  know  that  the  Clerk  has  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Oonunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment is  an  expression  of  support  of  the  House 
for  the  work  of  the  Comsolttae  on  House 
Administration  and  perhaps  to  emphasise 
the  need  to  bring  their  recommendations  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  In  the  form  of  a  more 
specific  and  detailed  change  at  the  earlleet 
poulble  time.  It  does  not  specify  a  particular 
system. 

Mr.  Chalrmiin.  may  I  say  that  there  are 
some  fears  that  somehow  we  are  going  to 
spoil  the  ^pearance  of  this  Chand>er.  This 
Is  something  I  certainly  do  not  w»nt  to  do. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  meth- 
ods now  by  which  you  can  have  a  clear, 
frosted  glass  panel  with  no  names  appearing 
on  It.  but  upon  which  the  names  will  appear 
electronically  only  at  the  times  that  the  roU- 
call vote  or  the  quorum  call  is  occurring. 

The  question  also  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  wlU  have  to  assign  seats. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  assigned  seats  In  or- 
der to  locate  activating  buttons  or  devices 
for  Indicating  our  votes.  We  can  have  sta- 
tions or  tables  at  which  the  activating  but- 
tons may  be  placed.  There  are  a  great  many 
details  that  can  be  worked  out,  but  first  of 
all  we  have  to  grant  the  authority  for  such 
an  alternate  system.  That  Is  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  I  am  offering.  It  Is 
an  alternate  method  of  voting  on  rtHIcaUs 
and  quorum  calls  other  than  the  laborious 
system  required  under  rule  XV  of  the  present 
rules. 

Mr.  HiCHLEH  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McClobt.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  HicHLPs  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  very  strongly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
St  least  as  up  to  date  as  many  SUte  legis- 
latures which  have  already  InstaUed  elec- 
tronic voting  and  thereby  brought  their  pro- 
cedures up  to  date.  We  waste  so  much  time 
on  this  floor  by  rollcalls  and  quorum  calls. 
1  think  we  can  logically  extend  what  we  have 
done  through  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  CNm-t) 
to  provide  for  electronic  voting  od.  the  floor. 


I  coDunend  the  gentleman  from  lUlnota  and 
aU  of  his  aaaoclatM  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment. 

AMUrOMSMT    OmaKO   BT    MS.    LmOBTT  TO    TKX 

AKKMSMKirr  pmaxD  bt  mb.  ic'cuxt 

Mr.  Lnorrr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lbooxtt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MoClobt. 

After  the  word  "roUcall"  on  line  4  strike 
"or". 

After  the  word  "present"  strike  the  word 
"may"  and  Insert  the  word  •'shall". 

After  the  words  "electronic  equ^ment" 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "conunenclng  with  the 
opening  of  the  second  seeslon  of  the  9ad 
Congress. 

"The  automatic  voting  procedures  shall  be 
established  by  the  Clerk  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee which  will  meet  the  foUowlng  mini- 
mum criteria : 

"All  foregoing  votes  shall  be — 

"(a)  Recorded  within  a  maximum  15  min- 
ute period  of  time,  and 

"(b)  Supervised,  such  that  the  Integrity 
of  the  voting  system  will  be  preserved". 

Thereafter  strike  the  words  "In  any  such 
case,". 

Mr.  LBGorrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  lU tools  (Mr.  McCixjbt)  is  very 
simple,  and  will  bring  this  body  under  appro- 
rlate  safeguards  18  months  to  come  toto  the 
20th  century  with  appropriate  modem 
machinery. 

The  amendment  would  reqiilre  and  au- 
thorize the  Clerk  of  the  House,  with  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Bouse  Admin- 
istration Committee — partletUarly  the  Wag- 
gonner  suboommittee — to  install  a  system 
that  would  be  as  secure  or  more  secure  than 
the  pending  system  and  that  would  aUow  the 
completion  of  a  roUcall  or  quorum  call  to 
a  maximum  of  15  mtoutes. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  aU  too  busy 
to  spend  as  percent  of  our  total  floor  time 
to  the  recording  of  our  vote  or  presence  undar 
the  very  cumbersome  procedure  now  to  effect. 

In  one  of  the  flyers  I  sent  around  to  every 
Member  of  the  Hotise.  I  said  that  my  amend- 
ment could  save  you  2  hoiirs  a  week.  This 
amendment  could  do  better  than  that. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  past  three 
sessions  of  this  House.  How  much  time  was  to 
session?  How  much  time  was  required  for 
rollcalls  and  quorums,  but  not  including 
standing  and  teller  votes? 
An  analysis  of  the  time  spent  foUows: 

1967 

Time  House  Convened:  868  hovu-s,  16  mto- 
utes. 

Time  Calling  Roll  (tocluding  both  RoU 
Calls  and  Quorum  Calls) :  201  hours,  9  mto- 
utes. equaling  22.3%. 

Average  time  for  Roll  Call  was  27  minutes. 

ISSB 

Time  House  Convened:  726  hours,  36  mto- 
utes. 

Time  Calltog  BoU  (tocludlBg  both  Roll 
Calls  and  Quorum  Calls) :  196  hours.  83  mto- 
utes, equaling  27.8%. 

Average  time  for  Roll  Call  was  27.8  mto- 
utes. 

1M» 

Time  House  Convened:  747  hours,  21  mto- 
utes. 

Time  CTalltog  RoU  (tocluding  both  RoU 
Calls  and  Quorum  Calls) :  172  hours.  U  mto- 
utes, equaling  23  % . 

Average  time  for  RoU  CaU  was  29.8  mto- 
utes. 

Soxirce:  Annual  report  of  Houae  Reading 
Clerks  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Houm. 

The  enactment  <A  the  pendlztg  amand- 
ment  could  change  all  this.  A  mailmum  time 


of  1ft  mtoutae  would  be  provUlad  foe  eatAi 
vottng  procedure.  The  Clark  would  be  man- 
dittad  with  appropriate  advloe  and  oounaal 
of  the  House  AdnolnlttraUon  Oommttt—  to 
create  and  deploy  a  systam — a  systam  where- 
by eaah  Member  could  perhaps  indKKUiaUy 
pick  up  his  electronic  card — like  a  charge 
plat*  or  bank  card  or  thumbprtot — and 
could  vote  yee  or  no  and  vlauaUy  obearve  on 
an  etoctrtc  panel  or  aedaU  sorma  hU  vota. 
This  he  cannot  do  \inder  the  present  system. 

H«  could  visualise  his  ooUaagues  vote 
before  he  voted  if  he  so  desired.  This  he 
cannot  do  under  the  present  system.  The 
leadership  could  vlsuaUy  observe  the  whole 
board  were  they  toterested  to  effecting  a  vot- 
ing change  during  the  l6-mtout«  period. 

We  would  effectively  get  rid  of  dead  time- 
that  time  after  the  bells  ring  when  we  con- 
ttoue  to  sit  to  our  oOce  untu  after  the  sec- 
ond bells  ring  to  move  to  the  floor. 

Mr  Chairman,  do  you  realice  that  on  every 
roUcaU  the  Clerk  caUs  out  1X)00  namee— 
IXKX)  chances  for  human  error — 3  times  486 
plus  recognition  of  200  Members  many  times 
in  the  weU  of  the  House. 

consider  the  valwe  of  the  time  lost— the 
average  time  for  a  roUcall  is  30  mtoutes,  of 
late  45  mtoutes — ^we  could  save  half  of  this 
time. 

If  this  rule  had  been  in  effect  last  year, 
every  Member  of  the  Houae  could  have  saved 
100  hours  to  do  people's  business  or  anything 
else.  At  tao  per  hour,  that  would  equal  S3  mU- 
llon  of  productive  work  saved  for  the  people. 

We  would  be  creating  more  democracy  on 
the  floor — more  time  might  mean  more  votes 
on  Important  Issues  and  more  time  to  express 
the  WlU  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HxcHUEB  of  West  Vlrgtola.  I  support 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  U  saying. 
I  think  the  only  way  that  this  can  be  attatoed 
18  to  do  It  and  to  mandate  It.  I.  therefore, 
plan  to  support  the  Leggett  amendment.  I 
have  been  offlciaUv  informed  that  37  out  of 
the  60  State  legislatures  now  have  electronic 
voting.  I  repeat,  can  we  not  to  Oongreee  be  at 
least  as  up  to  date  as  37  out  of  the  60  SUte 
leglslattu-es?  I  think  we  can  do  It.  I  hope 
the  Leggett  anwndment  is  supported  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Otjdb.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield  t 

Mr    Rbw.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Maryland.  .         _   .i. 

Mr.  Otjdb.  I  merely  wlah  to  support  the 

comments  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
on  the  Leggett  amendment.  The  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  members  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing gone  to  California  to  study  the  equip- 
ment there.  I  potot  out  that  we  have  elec- 
tronic voting  to  Annapolis  and  It  works  per- 
fectly. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 

Mr.  8ti30«  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  Rkbs.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arlzorui. 

Mr.  Stmosb  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Is  It  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  the  le-month  time  prescribed  by  the 
Leggett  amendment  to  the  McClory  amend- 
ment would  preclude  an  earlier  Installation 
than   18  months?   Is  there  a  technological 

barrier? 

Mr  Rinrs.  I  beUeve  the  Leggett  amendment 
states  "shall  be  InstaUed"  by  X  date,  and 
X  date  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  second 
session  of  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Waooonktb.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rtoe  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
has  been  round  here  for  awhile  wlU  realize 
that  what  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
me  says  we  can  do  cannot  be  done,  or  else  we 
would  not  have  this  proposed  reform  package 
of  rules  here  today  under  the  circumstances 
that  we  do. 

Let  us  get  one  thing  In  proper  perspective. 
Nobody  has  been   studying,   except   In  the 
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9l8t  Congress,   anything  having  to  do  wtth 
an  •lactrcntc  voting  device. 

Vet  us  get  some  other  things  In  proper 
p«rspecUv«.  All  the  voting  devices  ahlch 
exist  In  every  one  of  the  State  legislatures 
aT«  either  electrical  or  mechanical.  None  of 
them  are  electronic.  The  Committee  has  been 
WTTklng  just  in  the  9lHt  Congress. 

What  we  have  Just  done  in  the  previous 
amendment  was  to  adopt  an  anoendment 
which  provides  a  record  vote.  utUlBing  either 
of  two  alternative  methods  In  recording  teller 
votes  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Wha: 
we  are  talking  about  now  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  functions  of  the  Hotise 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  What  we  are 
talking  about  now  has  to  do  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  House  and  the  recording  of 
votes  when  we  are  In  the  Whole  House  out 
of  Committee. 

Let  us  devise  sometblns  that  can  work 
In  both  Dlaces.  Let  us  meld  the  two.  Let  us 
have  a  little  bit  of  opportunity  to  provide 
something  that  will  work  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  in  the  Whole  Hovtse.  Do 
not  be  swayed  by  the  fallacious  argument 
that  you  can  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
bring  back  a  rules  change  almoet  the  same 
day.  You  know  It  cannot  be  done.  It  never 
has  been  done  and  it  never  wUl  be  done.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
been  working  just  in  this  Congress.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration  is  going 
to  bring  hack  some  proposals,  some  recom- 
mendations to  this  Congress. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  fottnd  out,  I 
did  not  go,  but  some  of  the  committee  went 
to  California  and  to  Washington  State.  They 
told  me  that  the  legislators  out  there  told 
them  that  there  wm  more  hanky-panky 
wtth  the  voting  devices  out  there  than  we 
have  with  our  system.  There  are  two  criti- 
cisms of  what  we  are  doing :  We  use  too  much 
time,  and  sometimes  there  is  acme  hanky- 
panJcy.  You  cannot  eliminate  either  problem 
but  you  can  reduce  tiiem  to  a  minimum. 

We  have  to  be  practical.  We  have  to  think 
about  a  system  that  wtu  work.  We  must  be 
realistic. 

How  many  Democrats  are  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  today?  It  was  244. 1  believe — 
before  we  lost  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Ohio,  tragically  enough,  last  night. 

How  many  seats  are  there  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle?  There  are  324.  And  there  are  224 
over  there. 

What  s«rt  of  system  will  we  use?  We  do 
not  have  assigned  seats  so  we  cannot  have 
Individual  stations.  We  wUl  develop  one  that 
will  work,  after  we  give  It  proper  study?  We 
have  a  mandate  from  the  Congress,  I  believe, 
to  rrovlde  a  recommendation.  We  can  pro- 
ceed to  do  it  under  the  language  of  the  Mc- 
CIor>-  amendment.  We  can  dovetail  that  with 
what  was  proposed  and  adopted  here  today 
'n  the  O'Neill  of  Maasachuaetta-Gubser 
amendment. 

If  the  Members  want  something  that  will 
work,  and  will  be  better  for  this  Congress 
Just  give  us  an  opportunity  to  put  It  all  to- 
gether. I  suggest  it  would  be  far  better  for 
us  today  to  reject  the  Leggett  substitute  for 
the  McClory  amendment  and  to  go  ahead 
with  the  McClory  amendment,  and  let  us 
proceed.  In  due  time  and  with  haste. 

Mr.  RoBEHTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Wacgonnex.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  RoBKBTs.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  proposer  of  the  amendment 
stated  that  it  would  give  15  minutes'  time. 
and  It  would  take  2  or  3  minutes  to  get  the 
total.  That  Is  18  minutes. 

Mr.  Waogonnxe.  Let  me  say  that  there  is 
nothing  m  the  amendment  which  has  to  do 
with  time. 

Mr.  RoBVBTS.  It  takes  27  minutes  now.  That 
means  at  the  most  It  would  save  9  minutes. 
On  100  votes,  saving  9  minutes  for  each. 
that  \a  900  minutes  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  »200 
million.  I  believe  we  could  wait  until  we 
can  get  a  machine  to  do  the  Job. 


Iiir.  McClort.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WAosoNKm.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  McClort  ) . 

Mr.  McCLOaT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yleldlug  and  for  his  expression  of  support. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment Is  very  valid. 

Is  It  not  true  that  If  we  adopt  an  electronic 
method  of  recording  votes  on  rollcall  votes 
and  quorum  calls,  we  will  need  detailed 
changes  in  the  rules  in  order  to  euxximmo- 
date  ourselves  to  this  alternative  system  that 
would  be  developed? 

Mr.  Waooonnex.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It.  Everything  we  are  doing  here  today 
Is  going  to  project  some  other  rules  changes 

itx.  LzooETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Waggonneh.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LxcGKTT.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  the  good  work  he  Is  doing  with  the 
Mechanical  Data  Processing  Subcommittee.  I 
presume  the  reason  why  we  have  not  gotten 
through  the  electronic  rollcall  recommenda- 
tions is  that  the  gentleman  has  been  spend- 
ing so  much  time  with  the  data  processing 
procedures  up  to  now  during  the  9lst  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  assurance  of  the 
gentleman  that  this  committee,  and  the  sub- 
committee of  which  he  Is  chairman,  will 
make  recommendations  during  this  Congress. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  believe  I  will  take  his 
aaaur&nce.  I  know  he  is  doing  good  work 
He  has  several  subcontracts  out  now  for 
data  processing. 

I  rely  on  that,  and  I  am  willing  to  with- 
draw my  amendment  to  the  McClory  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  by  adopting  House  Resolution 
1123,  providing  for  electronic  voting,  this 
body  took  a  giant  stride  toward  greater 
efflciency  and  enlarged  confidence  In 
the  work  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Few  people  appreciate  the  tremendous 
amount  of  just  plain  hard  work  that  is 
necessary  before  such  a  step  as  this  can 
be  taken  confidently,  but  all  of  us  realize 
that  behind  all  real  accomplishments 
there  is  leadership,  and  in  this  case  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Chairman 
Waynk  Hays  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Though  others  also  deserve  credit. 
Wayne  Hays  was  the  catalyst  that 
brought  all  of  the  various  contributions 
together  into  this  single  accomplish- 
ment. 

Over  4  years  ago,  the  Honorable 
Speaker  John  McCormack  called  upon 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  to  investigate  alleged  irregu- 
larities in  vote  recording  procedures.  The 
committee,  which  I  am  honored  to  chair, 
concluded,  after  an  in-depth  examina- 
tion, that  the  entire  system  was  in  seri- 
ous need  of  overhaul  and  recommended 
modernization.  This  has  now  come 
about,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  worth  the  considerable  ef- 
fort that  Wayne  Hays  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hoiise  Administration  have 
devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  installation 
of  electronic  voting  in  the  House.  Un- 
questionably, there  is  a  need  for  improv- 
ing our  present  voting  procedure,  which 
is  both  cumbersome  and  time  consxmilng. 
Too  much  time  Is  wasted  on  rollcalls  and 
quorum  calls  when  the  Members  of  the 
House  could  be  deliberating  more  im- 
portant matters.  The  installation  of  this 


electronic  system  will  allow  us  to  devote 
more  time  for  the  business  of  the  Hotjse. 

However,  I  must  caution  my  colleagues 
that  the  installation  of  this  system  opena 
other  doors,  which  are  not  necessarily 
desirable.  There  is  always  the  possibility 
the  new  system  could  be  abused  or  mis- 
used. For  example,  it  could  lead  to  the 
practice  of  "ghost  voting,"  such  as  hap- 
pened recently  in  the  State  government 
of  Pennsylvania  where  votes  were  cast 
for  members  of  the  genersJ  assembly  who 
were  not  on  the  floor  or,  in  one  instance, 
even  in  the  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
improvement  In  House  procedure,  but 
emphasize  we  must  guard  against  any 
misuse  of  the  new  system  which  could 
tend  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  Con- 
gress in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

AMXNDUXNT   OFTXREO   BY    ttK.  SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisx:  On  page 
6,  Immediately  below  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  oX  this  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive Immediately  before  noon  on  January  3, 
1873. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading  of 
the  Emiendment  makes  it  very  clear  that 
this  will  simply  make  this  system  effec- 
tive as  of  January  3,  1973,  immediately 
before  noon,  which,  of  course,  will  be  for 
the  93d  Congress. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consrait  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH  OF  NAVAL 
RESERVE,  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GEN- 
ERAL'S CORPS,  GRADE  OP  REAR 
ADMIRAL 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  biU  iS.  3310>  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  in  officers  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.3310 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
clause  (3)  of  section  5467(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 
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•■ii)  Supply  Corps — 7.". 

(b)  SecUon  6467(a)  of  such  title  la  further 
amended  by  redesignating  clause  (8)  as 
^e  (7)  and  adding  after  claose  (6)  a 
naw  clause  («)  as  follows: 

"(6)  Jvidge  Advocate  General's  Corpe— l.  . 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3310  Is  a 
bui  to  establish  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  Naval  Resen'e  in  officers  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  pur- 

P0S6S 

The  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
was  established  as  a  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy  in  1967.  Officers  of  both  the  regular 
Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve  who,  before 
creation  of  the  new  corps,  were  law  spe- 
cialists in  the  line  of  the  Navy  became 
members  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  by  operation  of  the  new  law. 
Before  establishing  the  Navy  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps  as  a  staff  corps. 
Reserve  law  specialists  could  aspire  to 
flag  rank  as  line  officers.  This  1967  law, 
however,  removed  from  Naval  Reserve 
Judge  advocates  the  possibility  of  promo- 
tion to  flag  rank.  Only  one  Reserve  law 
specialist  was  ever  promoted  to  rear 
admiral  under  the  line  officer  opportu- 
nity. 

Section  5457(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  prcvldes  an  authorized 
strength  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  officers 
in  an  active  status  In  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  at  48,  distributed  among  the  line 
and  staff  corps  as  follows : 

(1)  Line.  28. 

(2)  Medical  Corps,  7. 
(8)  Supply  Corps,  8. 
(4)  Chaplain  Corps,  1. 

(6)  ClvU  Engineers  Corps,  2. 
(6)  Dental  Corps,  2. 

But  when  thse  law  created  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  as  a  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  it  did  not  change  section 
5467(a)  of  the  Code  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  authorizing  flag  officer  strength 
for  Reserve  officers  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate Genersd's  Corps. 

By  this  bill,  we  reduee  the  number  at 
authorized  rear  admiral  strength  of  the 
supply  corps  by  one— -from  8  to  7 — and 
authorize  in  its  place  a  rear  admiral 
strength  of  one  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  of  the  Navy.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  provide  a  billet  for  one  rear 
admiral  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  in  the  Naval  Reserve  without  al- 
tering the  current  total  authorized  rear 
admiral  strength  of  the  Nftvy  Reserve. 
In  reality,  this  would  correct  an  inequity 
in  the  present  law  and  woiild  result  In 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Oovemment. 
I  urge  each  of  you  to  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sw- 
port  of  S.  3310. 

When  we  created  the  Judge  Advocate 
(General's  Corps,  we  really  should  have 
amended  section  254^7  (a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  which  distributes 
the  rear  admiral  strength  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  at  48  and  assigned  at  least  one 
of  the  billets  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps.  However,  because  of  an 
oversight,  this  we  did  not  do. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  really 
corrects  that  oversight. 

It  would  not  add  any  additional  ad- 
mirals. It  will  not  add  any  additional 
cost.  It  merely  redistributes  the  rear  ad- 
miral positions,  taking  away  one  from 


the  Supply  Corps  and  assigning  it  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 

This  is  a  fair  bill  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  bod>'- 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  thinl  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


NONGERMANE  SENATE 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU  up  House 
Resolution  1153  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  BBS.  IIM 

Ae«oIr-ed,  THat  (a)  the  last  two  sentences 
of  clause  1  of  RiUe  XX  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  amended  to 
read  as  foUows;  "Any  motion  to  agree,  or 
agree  with  amendment,  to  any  House  or  Sea- 
ate  bill  or  resolution  or  amendment  thereto 
(Other  than  a  motion  to  agree  to  a  confer- 
ence report)  shall  require  for  adoption,  or 
demand  of  any  Member,  a  separate  vote  on 
each  such  amendment  (including  a  separate 
vote  oo  any  nongermane  part  of  an  amend- 
DDMit  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute) ,  if,  orig- 
inating In  the  Hotise.  such  amendment  would 
be  sub)ect  to  a  point  of  order  on  a  question 
of  germaneness  under  clause  7  of  Rule  XVI. 
Before  such  separate  vote  is  taken.  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  debate  such  amendment  or 
part  for  forty  talnutee,  <»xe-half  of  such 
time  to  be  given  to  debate  in  favor  of.  and 
one-half  to  debate  in  oppoeitlon  to,  such 
amendinMit  or  part." 

(b)  Clause  3  of  Rule  XX  of  the  Bviles  of 
the  Hoiuae  of  Representatives  is  repealed. 

(c)  Rule  XXVXll  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
clause: 

"4.  (a)  With  reject  to  any  report  of  a 
committee  of  conference  called  up  before 
the  House  containing  any  matter  which 
would  be  In  violation  of  the  provisiuas  oi 
clause  7  of  Ruile  XVI  if  such  matter  had  been 
offered  as  an  amendment  In  the  House,  and 
which — 

"(1)  Is  ooDtained  In  any  Senate  amend- 
ment to  that  measure  (including  a  Senate 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  text  of  that  measure  as  passed  by 
the  House)  accepted  by  the  House  confer- 
ees or  agreed  to  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee with  modification;  or 

"(2)  is  contained  in  any  substitute  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee; 
it  shall  be  in  order,  at  any  time  after  the 
reading  of  the  report  has  been  completed  or 
dispensed  with  and  before  the  reading  of 
U»  statement,  to  make  a  point  of  order  that 
sueb  nongermane  matter,  as  described  above, 
wliich  shall  be  specified  In  the  point  of  or- 
der, is  contained  in  the  report. 

"(b)  If  such  point  of  order  is  sustained, 
it  then  shall  be  In  order  for  the  Chair  to  en- 
tertain a  motion,  which  Is  of  high  prlvUege, 
that  the  House  reject  the  nongermane  mat- 
ter covered  by  the  point  of  ocder.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  debate  such  xmtlon  for  forty 
minutes,  one-baif  of  such  time  to  be  given 
to  debate  In  favor  of,  and  one-halX  In  op- 
position to.  the  motion. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  final  disposition 
of  any  point  of  order  made  under  paragraph 
(a),  or  of  any  motion  to  reject  made  pur- 
suant to  a  point  of  order  under  paragraph 
(b),  of  tbte  clause,  it  sball  be  in  order  to 
make  further  points  of  order  on  the  ground 
stated  in  such  paragraph  (a),  and  motions 
to  reject  pursuant  thereto  undw  such  para- 
graph (b) ,  with  respect  to  other  nongertnane 
matter  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 


conference  not  covered  by  any  previous  point 
of  order  which  has  been  sustained. 

"(d)  If  any  6uch  motum  to  re)eet  has 
been  adopted,  afier  final  dUposltlon  of  aU 
points  of  order  und  motions  to  reject  under 
the  preceding  provistons  ol  this  clause,  the 
conference  repor  sball  be  considered  as  re- 
jected, and  the  queslloa  then  pending  before 
the  House  shall  be  whether  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  anMir.dmrnt  which  shaU  con- 
sist of  that  portion  of  the  conlerence  report 
not  rejected.  If  all  such  motions  to  reject  are 
defeated,  then,  after  the  allocation  of  time 
for  debate  on  the  conference  report  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  2(a)  of  thu  Rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report.", 

Sxc.  2.  I  a)  The  first  seutence  of  clatise  2 
of  Rule  XXVm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  constder 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  conference  un- 
til the  third  calendar  dajr  (excluding  any 
Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal  holiday)  after 
such  report  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ment BhaU  have  been  Oled  in  the  House,  and 
such  consideration  then  shall  be  in  order 
only  if  such  rep>ort  and  accompanying  state- 
ment shaU  have  been  printed  in  the  dally 
edition  of  ths  Congressional  Record  for  the 
day  on  which  such  report  and  statement 
shadl  have  been  Aled;  but  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  sentence  do  not  apply  dtinng 
the  last  six  days  of  the  session. ". 

(b)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXVIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"2.";  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowiiag  new  paragraph: 

'(b)   It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  oonslder 
any  amendment   (Including  an  anaendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Senate  to  any  measure  reported  in  dtssfrree- 
ment  between  the  two  Houses  by  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  conference  that  the  oom- 
mittee  have  been  unable  to  agree,  untu  the 
third  calendar  day  (excluding  any  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  legal  holiday)    after  suoh  report 
and  accompanying  statement  sball  have  been 
fUed  In  the  House,  and  such  consideration 
then  shall   be  In  order  only  if  such  report 
and  accompanying  statement  shall  have  been 
printed  In  the  dally  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  day  on  which  such  re- 
port and  statement  shall  have  been  filed;  but 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  senteooe  do 
not  apply  during  the  last  six  days  of  the 
session.  Nor  shall  it  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  such  amendment  unless  copies  of  the 
report    and    accompcmylng    statement,    to- 
gether with  the  text  of  such  amendment,  are 
then  available  on  the  floor.  The  time  allotted 
for  debate  on  any  sueh  anModment  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  party 
and  the  minority  party.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  clause  27(d)(4) 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any  oom- 
mittee  (except  the  Ownmlttee  ^n  Appropria- 
tions, the  Oommittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  Com- 
mittee oo  Standards  of  Official  Conduct) 
shail  not  be  oonsldered  in  the  House  until 
the  third  calendar  day  (excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  on  which  the 
report  of  that  committee  upon  that  naeas- 
ure  or  matter  has  been  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.". 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Clause  8  of  Rule  ni  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  at  the  first,  see- 
ond,  and  fifth  plsees  occtirrlng  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  Delegates,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  the  Delegate  from  tta* 
District  of  Columbia."  ait  the  third  and 
fourth  places  occurring  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  Delegate.". 
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(b)  ClauM  1  of  Rule  IV  of  the  RuIm  of  the 
aouM  of  B«prea«nUUTec  !•  amended  by 
itrtklng  out  "kMrp  the  »ccoiuit«  for  the  p»y 
tnd  mllMiee  of  Matnben,  the  Dele^te  from 
the  Dtotrtct  of  ColumbU, "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  keep  the  acoounU  for  the 
pay  and  mileage  of  Members.  Delegates," 

(C)  Rule  VI  of  the  RuJee  of  the  Houae  of 
Etepreeentatlves  la  amended  by  striking  out 

the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Ck>Ixim- 
Ola,"  and  ineertlng  In  lieu  thereof  ",  Del«- 
gatee,".  

(d)  Clauae  1  of  Rule  XXXn  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  the  Delegate  from  th«  Dta- 
ulct  of  Columbia,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  each  Delegate  to  the  House,". 

ic\  The  second  paragraph  of  clause  8  of 
Rule  XUn  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  amended  by  striking  out  'the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
liieerflng  In  lieu  thereof  "each  Delegate  to 
the  House". 

(f)  The  last  paragraph  of  part  B  of  Rule 
TT.TV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  Delegate  to 
th«  House". 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Clauae  3  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
3f  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'be"  and  inserting  in  !leu 
thereof   'Is". 

(b)  Clauae  36(6)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "clause  3"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'clause  V. 

(c)  Clause  27(a)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rulea 
3f  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Committees"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Each 
committee".  

3k.  6.  Clause  I  of  Rule  XXXn  of  the  Rulee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  Lnsertlng  inunedlately  after  "any  bill 
pending  before  Congress."  the  following: 
•elected  ofBcers  and  elected  minority  em- 
ployees of  the  House  (other  than  Members), 
the  Parliamentarian  and  former  Parliamen- 
tarians of  the  House,  former  elected  officers 
&ad  former  elected  minority  employees  of 
the  House  (other  than  ex-Membera)  who  are 
not  Interested  In  any  claim  or  directly  In  any 
bill  pending  before  Congress,". 

Mr.  aaBK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask.  unanlmouA  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  aa  read  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeat  of  the  gentle- 
man from  CEdlf omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Calllomia  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  mln- 
uates  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  resolution.  House  Resolution  1153 
covers  several  other  topics:  nongermane 
Senate  amendments  to  House-passed 
bills ;  the  3-day  rules  on  conference  re- 
ports and  committee  reports;  procedure 
when  House  conferees  report  they  have 
been  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Senate  conferees:  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  delegates  from  Qxiam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  who  will  be  with 
us  In  the  next  Congress:  extending  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  to  former  ofQcers 
of  the  House:  and  a  few  technical 
amendments  to  correct  bad  grammar 
and  incorrect  cross-references  in  the 
rules. 

Most  of  these  are  explained  in  detail  In 
the  report  on  the  resolution.  House  Re- 


port 92-1451,  which  I  hope  Members 
have  read  very  carefully.  My  own  re- 
marks will  be  limited  to  describing  the 
problems  that  prompted  us  to  suggest 
these  rules  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  section  of  the 
rescdution  grapples  with  this  thorny 
problem  of  Senate  nongermane  amend- 
ments. Frankly,  I  thought  we  had  set- 
tled that  matter  through  section  128  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  But  our  experiences  under  the  rules 
changes  brought  about  by  that  act  make 
it  pretty  clear  that  our  rules  do  not  yet 
adequately  deal  with  the  situation. 

I  think  we  all  understood  the  basic 
purpose  of  section  126.  It  Was  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  have  separate 
debate  and  a  separate  vote  on  Senate 
nongermane  provisions  attached  to 
House-passed  measures.  Unfortunately, 
the  way  in  which  that  section  was  writ- 
ten did  not  take  into  account  the  special 
parliamentary  problems  raised  by 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. Our  present  rules  permit  us  to  de- 
bate Eind  vote  on  the  whole  of  nonger- 
mane Senate  amendments,  but  not  on 
the  specific  nongermane  parts  of  Senate 
amendments.  This  means  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  Senate  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  under  the 
present  rules  and  precedents  we  are  lim- 
ited to  a  single  vote  on  the  whole  amend- 
ment— all  up,  or  all  down.  We  cannot 
separate  out  the  nongermane  parts  of 
that  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  individual  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
literally  spent  months  trying  to  find  a 
way  out  of  this  dilemma.  We  finally  set- 
tled on  the  approach  that  appears  hi 
the  first  section  of  this  resolution. 

I  will  not  go  Into  the  details  of  the 
proposed  procedure:  most  of  them  are 
laid  out  In  the  report.  But  I  do  want  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  this  approach 
will  introduce  three  new  parliamentary 
devices  into  the  practices  of  the  House. 
Hrst,  it  will  permit  us  to  have  separate 
votes  on  the  nongermane  parts  of  con- 
ferfflioe  reports,  where  now  we  may  not 
have  such  separate  votes. 

Second,  it  will  permit  the  House  to  de- 
bate and  vote  separately  on  all  nonger- 
mane parts  of  a  conference  report,  even 
after  the  House  has  rejected  any  one  of 
them. 

Third,  and  this  is  a  modification  of 
what  we  originsdly  reported — we  retain 
the  present  concept  that  when  any  part 
of  the  conference  report  has  been  re- 
jected, the  whole  report  is  automatically 
rejected.  But.  we  provide  that  if  any 
part  is  rejected,  the  pending  question 
will  then  be  to  recede  emd  concur  'wtth 
an  amendment,  and  that  amendment 
shall  consist  of  all  of  the  conference  re- 
port except  the  rejected  parts.  With  this 
device  we  will  give  the  Senate  an  op- 
portimity  to  accept  our  version,  to  ask 
for  another  conference,  or  to  deal  with 
the  measure  in  some  other  suitable  way. 
Section  2  of  House  Resolution  1153 
does  two  things. 

First,  it  changes  the  wording  of  the 
3-day  rule  on  conferoice  reports  and 
the  3-day  rule  on  committee  reports  to 
make  it  clear  that  what  we  mean  is  3 
days  and  not  4,  As  the  rules  are  presently 
interpreted,  a  conference  report  filed  on 


a  Monday  is  not  eligible  for  fioor  con- 
sideration imtll  Friday.  We  think  this  is 
unreasonable.  So  we  suggest  changing 
the  language  of  the  rule  to  make  sure 
that  a  conference  report  filed  on  Mon- 
day could  be  considered  on  Thursday. 
Surely,  this  should  give  Members  enough 
time  to  study  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  some  dissatis- 
faction with  the  language  we  originally 
proposed  to  deal  with  this  problem.  It 
was  suggested  that  our  original  lan- 
guage would  not  have  insured  the  print- 
ing of  conference  reports  and  accom- 
panying statements  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  3  days  before  considera- 
tion. We  have  amended  the  resolution 
to  accomplish  that  very  thing. 

Some  concem  was  also  expressed 
about  the  language  we  originally  sug- 
gested to  amend  the  3-day  rule  on  com- 
mittee reports,  where  we  face  the  same 
problem.  Here  again,  we  have  changed 
the  resolution  to  make  it  clecu"  that  a 
measure  may  be  considered  on  the  third 
calendar  day  on  which  it  has  actually 
and  physically  been  a'vailable  to  Mem- 
bers. If  a  report  becomes  available  on 
Tuesday,  the  measure  to  which  it  applies 
will  be  eligible  for  floor  consideration  on 
Thursday. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  also  takes 
care  of  a  problem  that  arose  recently 
concerning  situations  in  which  House 
conferees  report  they  cannot  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
has  ruled  that  in  situations  of  this  kind, 
the  normal  rules  on  conference  r^wrts 
do  not  apply.  The  report  of  the  conferees 
need  not  be  available  for  3  days  before 
consideration:  the  report  need  not  be 
available  on  the  floor;  and  the  debate 
time  does  not  have  to  be  equally  divided 
for  and  against. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  believes  th&t 
all  reports  of  conferees  should  be  sub- 
ject to  these  oondltiom,  even  when  the 
conferees  have  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. House  Resolution  1153  wlU  ac- 
complish this  goeJ. 

The  remainder  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Speaker,  makes  some  adjustments  in 
the  rules  to  accommodate  the  presence 
of  delegates  from  Quam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  who  will  be  among  us  next  year. 
The  reacdtttlon  also  extends  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  to  formor  ofllcers  of  the 
House,  former  elected  minority  officers — 
by  which  we  mean  the  minority  Clerk, 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Doorkeeper,  and  Post- 
master— and  former  Parliamentarians. 
We  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  courtesy 
we  should  extend  to  offlclals  who  have 
given  the  House  such  loyal  and  devoted 
service. 

Comparison  of  DnTssxifcxs  Brrwkkw  H.  Rm. 

1188  AND  H.  RES.  1163 

1 .  DisposmoN  or  coirrEEXNCE  rzpoxts 

H.  Res.  llSi 

If  any  motion  to  reject  a  portion  of  a  con- 
ference report  has  been  agreed  to,  the  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  that  portion  not 
rejected. 

Rejected  jxjrtlons  only  are  thereupon  auto- 
matically recommitted  to  conference. 
H.  Bes.  11  S3 

If  any  motion  to  reject  a  portion  has  been 
agreed  to,  the  question  recurs  on  receding 
and  concurring  with  an  amendment,  the 
amendment  to  consist  of  that  portion  of  the 
conference  report  not  rejected. 
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,    THXn-DAT    vmX   OK    OOWTKSkNCE   «D»0«T» 

H.  Aet.  113* 
Rsoulred  printing  at  conference  report  In 
ttwOongreeslonal  Record,  but  for  no  speelflc 
Bumber  of  days. 

a  THSD-BAT  Btn:.«  oi*  KBoar  or  coHTk«««» 
DC  "^ 


H.  Res.  11S3 

Requires  printing  of  the  conference  report 
and  accompanying  sUtement  In  the  Reocwd 
of  the  day  on  which  It  U  filed,  thus  assuring 
S-day  avallabUlty  to  Members. 

Required  printing  of  report  In  the  Record, 
but  for  no  apeclflo  number  of  days. 

Requires  printing  of  the  report  and  ac- 
companying statement  In  the  Record  of  the 
(Hy  on  which  they  are  filed,  th'us  assuring 
3-day  avallabUlty  to  Members. 

4.  THHET-DAT  VTIX  OK  COMMnTEK  RKPOHT8 

*  U.  Ret.  1139 

Did  not  specify  the  nimiber  of  days  a  com- 
mittee report  must  be  available  to  Memben 
before  the  measure  InvoWed  might  be  con- 
sidered on  the  House  floor. 
H.  Ret.  1155 

Specifies  3-day  avallabUlty  of  committee 
report  to  Members  before  the  measure  in- 
volved may  be  considered  on  the  Houae  floor. 
6.  ru>ox  PUTiLxaxs 

Extended  floor  privilege  to  fooner  House 
elected  officers. 

Extends  floor  pri'vlleges.  In  addition,  to 
elected  minority  employees,  formsr  eleoted 
minority  employees,  the  Parllamentsrlan,  and 
former  ParUamentartans  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  I  will  have  an 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  a  bit  later. 

Mr.  STEHOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr,  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
yielding  to  me. 

I  would  want  to  make  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  outset  that  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  brou^t 
to  the  House  floor  this  resolution  In  oirder 
to  clarify  the  nongermane  question. 

I  have  two  questions  I  would  like  to 
direct  to  the  gentleman  frcnn  CaUf(«Tila 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  respond. 

One,  it  Is  my  understanding  from  your 
description  and  the  committee  npart 
that  accompanies  thi.q  House  resolution 
that  if  a  nongermane  amendment  is  re- 
jected by  the  House,  the  situation  Is  such 
that  the  ctaiference  report  Is  rejected — 
and  the  whole  conferaice  report  goes 
back  to  the  conference  committee  with 
the  other  body.  Is  that  a  clear  under- 
standing of  Uie  situation  ? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  can  correct  the  gentle- 
man right  there,  it  goes  back  to  the 
Senate  and  not  to  the  conference  after 
the  proceeding  has  heea.  completed  and 
the  confer«ice  report  adopted  with 
amendments.  These  amendments,  of 
course,  would  amount  to  changes  by  the 
fact  that  nongermane  matter  has  been 
rejected.  If  the  House  passes  the  confer- 
ence r^x>rt  with  the  amendments,  it  is 
returned  to  the  Senate,  at  which  time 
they  can  either  accept  it  on  that  basis  or 
they  can  seek  another  confereiwe  with 
the  House  or  they  can  use  other  methods 
or  let  the  bill  die,  of  covasi.  But  it  does 
not  go  back  to  conference.  After  we  have 
acted  it  goes  back  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  STEXQER  of  Wisconsin.  Win  the 
gentl«nan  yield  further? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  STEXQER  of  Wisconsin.  What  goes 
to  conference  if  the  other  body  requests 
a  conference? 

Mr.  SISK.  Then  the  entire  matter  is 
open  in  the  conference  and  the  original 
bill  as  well  as  the  House  position  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  recently  expressed 
act  of  the  House.  It  all  goes  to  confer- 
ence. 
Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  So  that 

the  situation  is 

Mr.  SISK.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  versiOTi. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  clarification  of 
that  point. 

That  then  leaves  us.  does  it  not,  not 
quite  as  well  off  as  I  had  hoped  we  would 
be  in  terms  of  the  original  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
think  it  is  an  improvement,  however. 

My  second  question  is  on  a  matter  of 
timeliness.  A  point  of  order,  in  order  to 
be  recognized  by  the  Chair,  must  be  made 
prior  to  the  reading  of  the  report  or  the 
statement  of  the  managers.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  That  would  be  correct. 
It  would  require  that  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  timely  under  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Failure  to 
have  raised  it  at  that  point  would  mean 
it  could  then  not  be  raised  at  another 
point  during  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  Is  right.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

You  imderstand  that  a  series  of  points 
of  order  could  be  made  on  a  series  of 
nongermane  amendments. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  SISK.  But  they  do  have  to  be 
raised  timely. 

Mr.  STEiaER  of  Wisconsin.  I  was  only 
concerned  as  to  whether  It  •would  be  pos- 
sible to  raise  a  series  of  points  of  order 
on  a  timely  basis  should  we  be  in  that 
kind  of  a  situation. 
Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  STEIQER  of  WlscOTisin.  I  do  com- 
pliment the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  have  fully  resolved 
this.  I  recognize  the  difDcult  sltaatton  In 
which  both  the  Committee  on  Roles  has 
to  operate  and  the  House  and  Senate 
have  to  operate.  I  hope  this  resolution  Is 
adopted  so  that  it  will  give  the  House 
a  chance  to  exercise  a  legitimate  preroga- 
tive to  have  a  separate  vote  and  debate 
on  nongermane  matters. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  WOl  the  gentlraian 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gaitleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  BINQHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  satisfaction 
at  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  amending  the  resolution  originally 
prc4?osed  which  would  ha've  Intolerably 
limited  the  time  that  Members  wcukl 
have  to  study  conference  reports  and 
committee  reports. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  with  respect  to  confer- 


ence reports.  It  seems  that  a  full  3  days 
would  be  adequate,  and  may  well  accord 
with  the  House's  intention  in  adopting 
the  present  rule.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned with  the  provision  for  the  han- 
dling of  committee  reports,  and  I  am  not 
entirely  clear  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
resolution  in  that  regard. 

Would  this  be  accurate,  that  a  com- 
mittee report  could  be  filed  at  the  end  of 
the  day  Monday  and  would  be  available 
only  on  Tuesday  and  then  might  be 
brought  up  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  If  the  report  was  filed 
on  Monday,  the  committee  report — 
which  is  what  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Yes.  The  committee 
report. 

Mr.  81SK.  If  the  committee  report  was 
flled  on  Monday,  the  way  the  language 
is  worded,  that  then  could  not  be  called 
up  on  the  House  fioor  any  sooner  than 
Thursday. 

Because  the  report,  assuming  It  is 
timely  printed,  would  not  be  available 
until  Tuesday,  and  under  our  rules  we 
require  the  third  day,  so,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thtirsday,  It  would  ha've  to 
be  available  and  could  not  then  be  called 
up  until  Thursday.  In  the  event,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  let  us  say  the  QPO,  and  as 
you  know,  they  have  had  some  problems 
there,  and  assuming  that  "we  flled  the 
report — and  normally  they  would  print 
it  that  evening  so  that  it  would  be  avail- 
able on  Tuesday,  bat  assume  something 
developed  and  it  was  not  available  on 
Tuesday,  then  under  the  rule  It  could  not 
be  called  up  until  the  third  day  after  it  is 
available.  We  Eire  trying  to  guarantee  the 
a'vallability  of  the  report  for  3  days. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  this 
mean,  in  effect,  then,  that  the  time  for 
these  reports  to  be  studied  would  be  the 
same  as  the  time  for  conference  reports? 
Mr.  SISK.  Exactly  the  same.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  to  conform 
across  the  board  both  the  conference  re- 
ports and  the  conunittee  reports  as  to 
the  time  that  the  reports  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  membership. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Again  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  and  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  this  regard.  *•>'*"  r*"g 
the  original  proposal  which  would,  as  I 
understand  li  have  cut  'way  back  on  the 
time  reports  would  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers. It  is  terribly  important  if  Members 
are  not  to  operate  in  the  dark  with  impor- 
tant questions  being  dealt  with  under  a 
veil  of  secrecy,  that  the  Members  have 
adequate  time  within  which  to  study  con- 
ference and  committee  reports.  I  think 
this  resolution  does  do  that. 

With  the  effective  3-day  time  period 
provided  for  in  this  resolution,  hopefully 
in  the  future  the  number  of  waivers  of 
the  rules  in  this  respect  requested  and 
agreed  to  will  be  lower  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  It  is  these  waivers  that  have 
too  often  frustrated  the  \nttai  of  the 
House  that  Members  should  have  time 
to  study  reports. 

In  addition,  I  believe  this  resolution 

makes  an  improvenaent  In  the  handling 

of  nongermane  amendments,  axMl  I  shall 

vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
lune. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajn  taking  the  well  of 
e  House  in  order  to  make  a  few  re- 
ks  because  this  will  be  the  la&t  par- 
I  will  have  in  connection  with 
ongermane  Senate  amendments,  and  for 
hat  value  it  might  be  worth  when  the 
:ouse  starts  interpreting  this  rule  after 
anuary  3,  1973. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  what  my  in- 

tlon  has  been  ever  since  we  started 
•n  this  study  of  reorganisation  for  what 
elp  or  what  hindrance  it  may  be  when 
ou  interpret  this  new  rule. 

When  I  flrst  came  to  the  Congress  some 
16  years  ago  It  was  not  too  long  before 
tl  heard  various  Members  make  objections 
to  nongermane  amendments  which  were 
added  to  House-passed  bills  by  the  other 
body. 

Then  when  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  some  11  years  ago, 
it  became  considerably  more  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  one  which  was  discussed  at 
great  length.  I  remember  that  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tlngiilshed  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Smith  had  leglslaticai  pending.  The  pres- 
ent chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colww)  ,  was 
always  interested.  In  fact,  it  became 
known  as  Uie  "Colmer  amendment."  The 
Rules  Committee  discussed  it  many, 
many  times.  We  would  get  to  the  point 
where  we  thought  we  might  be  able  to 
bring  something  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  then  we  were  discouraged 
from  doing  so  because  of  the  fear  of  the 
leadership  that  It  might  affect  comity 
with  this  body  and  the  other  body;  that 
we  might  cause  some  hard  feelings;  and 
that  the  other  body  might  take  re- 
taliatory action  on  some  House-passed 
legislation.  So  nothing  was  ever  done 
until  we  had  the  reorganization  study. 
At  that  time  we  came  to  the  concliision. 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  re- 
organization bill  should  contain  some 
langiiage  as  to  nongermane  Senate 
amendments. 

It  seemed  to  me.  if  we  were  going  to 
consider  nongermane  Senate  amend- 
ments that  we  do  it  under  the  same  rule 
that  we  consider  suspensions;  that  we 
should  have  a  two -thirds  vote. 

That  wa«  in  the  original  reorganiza- 
tion bill  when  we  brought  it  to  the  floor. 
But  when  we  got  it  to  the  floor  and  dis- 
cussed it  at  great  length.  It  was  deter- 
mined, I  think,  by  many  of  us  on  the 
floor  that  we  could  not  get  enough  votes 
to  sustain  that  part  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  on  the  two-thirds  requirement. 
So  the  distinguished  chairman  Mr.  Col- 
MiR,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  suggested 
a  majority.  It  was  agreed  to  and 
accepted. 

Accordingly,  if  a  point  of  order  were 
made  and  sustained,  a  separate  vote 
could  be  obtained  to  determine  if  the 
House  desired  to  consider  it.  There  would 
flrst  be  20  minutes  of  debate  for  the  non- 
germane  amendment  tmd  20  minutes  in 
opposition. 

Tbat  is  the  way  the  Reorganization 
Act  contained  the  language  which  went 
into  effect  2  years  ago. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  and  I  am 
not  certain  I  am  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
imderstand  it  myself,  the  language  cov- 


ering nongermane  amendments  was 
written  into  a  couple  of  different  sec- 
tions in  the  rules. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  thought  it 
could  be  interpreted  in  the  House  and  I 
believe  that  it  was.  But  the  other  body 
did  not  make  the  same  interpretation 
that  we  did. 

As  I  understand  from  letters  I  have 
seen  and  from  conversation  I  have  had, 
they  interpreted  the  language  to  say  that 
the  Senate  could  not  even  consider  any 
nongermane  amendments,  that  conferees 
could  not  consider  any  nongermane 
amendments  and  that  accordingly  the 
rules  of  the  House  were  running  the  Sen- 
ate and  they  did  not  like  it. 

That  was  never  my  intent  and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  the  intent  of  anybody 
else. 

I  personally  intended  that  they  could 
consider  any  nongermane  language  that 
they  wanted  to.  If  they  wanted  to  take  a 
simple  immigration  bill  and  put  in  a  20- 
percent  socisd  security  increase  or  high- 
way funds  or  anything  nongermane  they 
would  have  a  right  to  do  it  and  pass  the 
bill  and  send  it  back  to  the  Hoxise. 

Then  when  it  came  time  to  consider 
the  bill  here,  an  objection  could  be  made 
to  any  Senate  amendment  which  was 
not  germane  and  a  separate  vote  could 
be  had  with  20  minutes  debate  on  the 
pro  side  for  the  amendment  and  20 
minutes  against  it.  Then  a  vote  on  it. 
If  the  majority  of  the  Members  rejected 
the  amendment,  then  that  would  be  out 
and  we  could  go  back  to  conference  with 
the  procedure  we  finally  have  here.  If  we 
agreed  to  all  of  it,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments were  accepted.  I  think  in  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bin, 
on  that  conference  report  there  were 
several  nongermane  Senate  provisions 
such  as  buying  chrome  from  Rhodesia, 
the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment  on 
ending  the  war,  and  others.  The  rules 
committee  granted  a  special  rule  to  pro- 
vide for  votes  on  three  of  them.  We  only 
had  votes  on  the  one  regarding  buying 
chrome  from  Rhodesia.  It  was  accepted 
and  then  we  voted  on  and  accepted  the 
conference  report. 

In  any  event,  the  l^ieaker  broucht  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  chairman  reestablished 
the  reorganization  subcommittee.  We 
started  working  on  it  again  and  we  wrote 
it  and  rewrote  it  and  wrote  it  and  re- 
wrote it  about  a  dozen  times  trying  to 
satisfy  everybody.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
ever  satisfy  everybody,  however  we  tried. 
I  attempted  to  expain  this  on  a  con- 
ference report  earlier  this  year,  when 
I  explained  this  situation  once  before. 
I  thought  and  still  feel  that  only  the 
rejected  nongermane  amendments 
should  go  back  to  conference.  That  is 
the  way  this  resolution  was  originally 
written.  But  that  seemed  to  cause  some 
conflict  with  the  other  body.  They 
wanted  the  whole  conference  report  to 
go  back  for  further  consideration. 

So  we  changed  it  and  it  is  before  us 
today.  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  it. 
That  is  the  way  it  will  be  handled  start- 
ing next  session  if  House  Resolution  1 153 
is  adopted.  I  want  my  intention  about 
this  to  be  very  clear.  The  other  body  can 
add  all  the  nongermane  amendments  to  a 
House  bill  that  they  want  to.  The  con- 


ferees can  consider  all  nongermane  Sen> 
ate  amendments.  When  the  amended  bill 
comes  back  to  the  House  with  nong«r« 
mane  Senate  amendments,  or  when  a 
conference  report  is  brought  up  in  the 
House  with  nongeraoane  Senate  provi. 
sions  or  nongermane  parts  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  a  Member  can  make  a  point 
of  order  to  any  and  all  nongermane  pro- 
visions. If  the  point  of  order  is  sustained 
by  the  Speaker  and  subsequently  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  it  will  not  be  in  the 
final  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

It  will  go  back  to  the  conference,  or  a 
new  conference,  for  further  considera- 
tion. The  entire  conference  report  can 
be  reconsidered,  not  just  the  rejected 
parts. 

That  Is  my  interpretation  and  I  will  be 
interested  to  see  what  will  happen  when 
the  problem  arises  next  year. 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  clear  it  all 
up.  It  is  my  intention  to  do  so.  The  fol- 
lowing are  my  comments  in  explanation 
of  House  Resolution  1158. 

The  purpose  of  House  Resolution  1153 
is  to  provide  in  one  package,  several  dif- 
ferent amendments  to  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  first  section  of  the  resolution 
deals  with  nongermane  Senate  amend- 
ments. Section  2  deals  with  the  3-day 
rules  and  rules  governing  conference  re- 
ports in  disagreement.  Section  3  makes 
rules  changes  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  new  delegates  from  Ouam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Section  4  makes  technical 
corrections  in  three  rules.  Section  5  deals 
with  floor  privileges. 

More  specifically,  the  first  section  of 
House  Resolution  1153  is  designed  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  for  sepa- 
rate debate  and  a  separate  vote  on  non- 
germane  provisions  attached  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  House-passed  measures. 

The  procedure  on  conference  reports 
woiild  be  as  follows.  After  the  reading 
of  the  conference  report  has  been  com- 
pleted or  dispensed  with,  and  before  the 
reading  of  the  statement,  any  Member 
may  make  a  point  of  order  that  the  con- 
ference report  contains  nongermsme 
provisions,  which  shall  be  specified.  If 
that  point  of  order  is  upheld,  it  is  in  or- 
der to  offer  a  motion  to  reject  the  non- 
germane  material.  There  would  then  be 
40  minutes  of  debate  and  a  vote.  If  one 
of  the  motions  to  reject  is  adopted  It  is 
still  in  order  to  offer  additional  motions 
to  reiect  other  nongermane  provisions. 
If  any  motion  to  reject  has  been  adopted, 
after  final  disposition  of  all  motions  to 
reject,  the  conference  report  Is  to  be 
considered  as  rejected,  and  the  question 
then  pending  will  be  whether  to  recede 
and  concur  with  an  amendment,  which 
is  to  consist  of  that  portion  of  the  con- 
ference report  not  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  motions  to 
reject  are  defeated,  then  after  debate  on 
the  conference  report  it  will  be  In  order 
to  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  first  section  of  House  Resolution 
1153  also  deals  with  the  situation  where 
the  Senate  returns  a  bill  or  resolution  to 
the  Hotise  with  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  or  nongermane  material  In- 
cluded in  a  Senate  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  Ih  order  to  deal 
with  this  situation.  House  Resolution  1153 
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jip.»wAi  rule  XZ.  which  deals  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate.  House  Reso- 
lotion  115S  will  permit  the  House  to  oon- 
skier  and  vote  separately  on  parts  of  a 
geoftte  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
gobstltute.  after  40  minutes  of  debate, 
equally  divided  betwem  proponents  and 
opponents.  Since  these  amendments  pro- 
vide for  the  handling  of  nongermane 
Senate  amendments  In  the  House,  the 
present  clause  3  of  rule  XX,  which  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  nongermane 
Senate  amendments  by  House  conferees 
unless  previously  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  House,  will  be  unnecessary.  Therefore 
clause  3  of  rule  XX  is  repealed. 

Section  2  of  House  Resolution  1153 
deals  with  the  3-day  rules.  One  part  of 
this  section  is  intended  to  make  certain 
that  the  3-day  nile  oa  conference  re- 
ports is  interpreted  as  a  3-day  rule  rather 
than  as  a  4-day  rule.  It  says,  in  effect, 
that  the  3  days  are  to  begin  on  the  day 
after  a  conference  report  is  filed,  and 
that  the  conference  report  may  be 
brought  up  on  the  third  day.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  conference  report  Is  filed  on 
Monday,  it  would  be  eligible  for  consid- 
eration on  Thursday.  The  rule  also  will 
require  the  printing  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  explanatory  statement  in 
the  CoNGRJESsioMAL  RECORD  on  the  day 
on  which  the  report  is  filed. 

Section  2  also  deals  with  conference  re- 
ports in  disagreement.  The  procedure  of 
reporting  a  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement was  used  by  Chairman  Mnxs 
on  June  30,  1972,  to  attach  a  20  percent 
social  security  increase  and  one  other 
amendment  to  the  debt  limit  extension. 
The  procediire  used  by  Chairman  Mills 
enabled  him  to  avoid  the  usual  require- 
ment that  conference  reports  be  printed 
in  the  REaoRs  at  least  3  days  prior  to  con- 
sideration. He  also  avoided  the  rule 
which  requires  that  copies  of  amend- 
ments be  available  on  the  floor.  Section 
2  of  this  resolution  is  designed  to  prev^it 
this  situation  from  recurring.  Under  this 
resolution,  rule  XXVm  is  amoided  to  re- 
quire that  a  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement, the  accompanying  statement 
and  the  text  of  the  Senate  amendment 
shall  not  be  considered  until  the  third 
calendar  day — excluding  any  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  legal  holiday — after  such  re- 
port and  accompanying  statement  shall 
have  been  filed  in  the  House,  and  such 
consideration  then  shall  be  in  order  only 
if  such  report  and  accompanying  state- 
ment shall  have  been  printed  in  the  daily 
edition  of  the  Concrxssional  Ricoso  for 
the  day  on  which  such  report  and  state- 
moit  shall  have  been  filed.  This  provision 
will  not  apply  during  the  last  6  days  of 
a  session.  Copies  of  the  conference  report 
in  disagreement,  the  accompaylng  state- 
ment and  the  text  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment must  be  available  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  of  consideration.  And  finally,  House 
Resolution  1153  requires  that  Uie  time 
for  debate  on  amendments  to  the  con- 
ference report  in  disagreement  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity party. 

Section  2  also  provides  that  committee 
reports  cannot  be  considered  in  the  House 
until  the  third  calendar  day — excluding 
Saturdays,  Simdays,  and  legal  holidays — 
that  the  committee  report  has  been  avail- 
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able  to  Members  at  the  House.  Under 
present  rules  InterpretatloD,  a  committee 
report  whtefa  Is  filed  oa  Monday  cannot 
be  considered  until  Friday.  This  change 
means  that  a  committee  report  can  be 
filed  on  Monday  and  considered  aa 
Thursday. 

Section  3  of  House  Resolution  1153 
makes  the  rules  changes  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  nonvoting  Delegates 
from  Quam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  These 
changes  grant  the  delegates  from  Quam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  one  exception 
"Dm  delegates  from  Ouam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  not  given  the  right  to  vote 
in  committee. 

Section  4  of  this  resolution  makes  three 
tecimlcal  corrections  in  the  rules.  Two 
are  changes  in  grammar,  and  one  rem- 
edies an  inaccurate  cross  reference. 

Section  5  of  this  resolution  extends 
fioor  privileges  to  former  Parliamen- 
tarians of  the  House,  former  elected  offi- 
cers, and  former  elected  minority  em- 
ployees of  the  House,  who  are  not  in- 
terested In  any  claim  or  directly  in  any 
bUl  pending  before  Congress.  Section  5 
also  amends  the  language  of  clause  1  of 
rule  A.XXI]  to  recognize  an  existing  sit- 
uation which  is  not  refiected  in  the  rules. 
The  present  rules  do  not  specifically  ex- 
tmd  floor  privileges  to  elected  officers 
and  elected  minority  employees  of  the 
House  and  the  Parliamentarian.  Section 
5  of  this  resolution  will  alter  the  rules 
so  as  to  include  these  people,  who  are 
required  to  be  on  the  fioor  in  order  to  do 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  changes  will  not 
take  effect  imtil  the  93d  Congress.  I  urge 
passage  of  House  Resolution  1153. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CallfCHTiia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not 
have  many  more  opportunities  in  this 
body  to  praise  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
In  the  well,  and  who  has  voluntarily  de- 
cided to  seek  other  occupation.  His  ef- 
forts on  the  matter  which  is  before  us 
are  typically  conscientious  and  studious. 
They  are  exemplary  of  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice that  he  has  rendered  to  this  Nation 
in  his  16  terms  here  In  Washington. 

I  certainly  did  not  want  to  let  this 
opportunity  go  by  without  expressing 
my  own,  and  I  am  sure  the  thaiJcs  of  so 
many  Members  of  this  body  f  ch-  the  kind 
of  service  that  he  has  presented. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentl^nan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gMitleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
^PN^Uter,  I  am  certainly  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  (Mr.  Colhxr). 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  should  make  it  clear  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois  that  I  do  not 
Intend  to  deprive  him  of  his  time,  but 
I  merely  want  to  comment  with  some 
continuity  here  on  the  remarks  that  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Ktl)   about  my  friend,  the  gentleman 


from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  .  I  will  make 
It  brief,  if  the  eentleman  will  permit 
me  to  do  this. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  I  certainly 
wiU  be  pleased  to  yield  to  ttae  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mlsslssippt 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
realize  that  this  was  to  be  the  occasion 
when  tributes  were  to  be  paid  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  at  this  time.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  here  now,  nor  do  other  Members 
who  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
friend,  under  the  allotment  of  time  here 
to  pay  the  proper  respect  to  this  great 
statesman — and  that  is  exactiy  what  he 
is  in  my  book — the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith).  I  could  go  on  and 
on.  but  that  woiild  in  the  end  b«  about 
what  I  would  say. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  have 
never  sensed  with  a  man  on  the  com- 
mittee who  was  more  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  this  Republic  and  to  the 
w^are  of  his  people  than  is  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  been  so  helpful 
to  me  in  the  trying  job  that  I  have  had 
in  trying  in  my  limited  capacity  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
that  I  have  often  referred  to  him  as 
cochairman  of  that  committee.  "I  never 
make  a  move  without  first  clearing  it 
with  Smith." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee.  Ehirlng 
that  time  there  have  been  a  substantial 
number  of  members  serve  on  the  cocn- 
mittee.  Coincldentally  two  of  them  were 
Smiths.  One  was  my  former  chairman, 
the  distinguished  and  able  gentleoaan 
from  \^rglnia.  Congressman  Howard  W. 
Smith.  Ihe  other,  of  course,  is  the  other 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  whom  we  honor  here  today, 
H.  Allen  Smith.  It  is  indeed  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  both  of  these  gentlemen 
served  with  unusual  ability  and  distlne- 
tlon  on  the  Rules  Ckxnmlttee.  They  both 
possess  splendid  Intellect  and  no  other 
member  exceeded  them  in  devotion  to 
our  great  common  coimtry.  They  share, 
generally  speaking,  my  own  philosophy 
of  government  and  are  my  close  personal 
friends  as  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  con- 
fess sadness  over  the  fact  that  the  paths 
of  H.  Allen  and  my  own  separate  as  we 
both  retire  from  the  Congress  In  the  next 
few  days,  even  as  I  was  saddened  by  the 
departure  of  the  other  Smith.  CXmgress- 
man  Howard  W.,  who  served  as  my 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  this  impor- 
tant committee.  Mrs.  Colmer  joins  me  in 
the  wish  that  Allot  and  Mrs.  Smith  may 
enjoy  many  more  years  of  happiness  in 
th^  beloved  California. 

I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  for  his  graciousness. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  par- 
ticular session  of  the  92d  Congress  wiU 
iK>t  reflect — unless  I  mention  it  now — 
the  fact  that  f blowing  the  trltmte  which 
was  given  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smitr)  by  his  cc^eague.  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ktl),  out  of 
respect  for  one  man  the  Members  pres- 
ent in  the  CThamber  rose  to  their  feet 
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and  joined  In  spcHitaneoui  ap{>lauM  In 
reoosnitlon  of  how  rightly  des«rv«d  Is  the 
tribute  that  was  paid  to  the  gentlenum 
from  California  'Mr.  Skith). 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  It  was  not,  frankly,  un- 
til a  tevr  minutes  ago.  as  I  was  seated  at 
yonder  committee  table  that  I  realized 
that  in  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  this  very  technical  and 
very  complicated  subject  of  how  we  act 
on  nongermane  Senate  amendments,  it 
would  probably  In  connection  with  that 
resolution  that  I  would  have  a  flnal  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
gentleman  from  California,  with  whom 
I  have  served  on  that  committee  these 
past  9  years. 

I  could  not  help  but  notice  that  it  was 
almost  with  a  look  of  pained  embarrass- 
ment that  he  accepted  the  tribute  paid 
him  by  the  preceding  speaker.  I  think 
this  is  merely  indicative  and  reflective 
of  the  unusual  modesty  which  he  dis- 
plays on  ever>-  occasion.  Yet  even  at  the 
risk  of  oompoundlng  his  feelings  of  em- 
barrassment, I  certainly  wsmt  to  add 
my  voice  to  that  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  others  who  have  both 
spoken  and  will  follow  me.  One  cannot 
sit  next  to  a  man  for  9  years,  for  almost 
a  decade  without  having  the  opportunity 
to  observe  him  and  to  observe  him  very 
well.  I  have  certainly  formed  an  im- 
pression over  those  years  of  Allbn  Smith 
as  being  a  conscientious,  patriotic,  and 
dedicated  public  servant. 

He  has  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
this  House  that  I  think  Is  virtually  un- 
surpassed as  far  as  any  other  Member 
is  concerned.  He  has  taken  the  time, 
which  frankly  few  of  us  have,  to  Inform 
himself  about  the  intricacies  of  some  of 
those  rules. 

If  I  were  to  speak  to  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  which  the  gaitleman  just  pre- 
sented, there  would  be  very  little  If  any- 
thing I  could  add  for  the  simple  reason 
that  on  this  occasion  as  well  as  on  any 
other  the  gentleman  has  taken  the  well 
of  this  House  to  discuss  and  to  explain 
a  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  he  has  with  clarity  and  with  pre- 
cision and  with  unusual  succinctness 
presented  that  resolution  and  the  rea- 
sons which  led  to  its  adoption  In  the 
committee. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  in  times 
past  in  f«mTn«»ntiing  on  the  record  oi 
service  of  athw  Members,  we  have  not 
always  agreed,  and  yet  those  occasions 
have  never  been  unpleasant  because  of 
the  kind  of  man  he  is.  because  of  his 
character,  because  of  his  honesty,  be- 
cause at  the  deep  conviction  with  which 
he  has  held  his  own  views,  and  because 
of  the  generosity  that  he  has  accorded 
to  mine.  So  I.  like  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  could  take  more 
time  perhaps  than  I  should  on  this  clos- 
ing or  perhaps  penultimate  day  of  this 
sessioii  of  the  Congress  to  praise  the  work 
of  oar  colleague.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  will 
miss  him,  we  will  miss  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  we  will  miss  his  wise 
f'*^1n^f»^  and  the  wisdom  he  has  imparted. 
We  win  miss  him  as  a  fellow  liCember 
at  this  body,  whore  with  great  capacity 
and  oooxage  and  conviction  he  has  pre- 
sented his  views  over  the  last  16  years. 


We  wish  him  only  long  life  and  good 
health  and  the  very  best  that  life  has  to 
offer  as  he  returns  to  the  very  pleasant 
cUmate  of  southern  California. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chsdrman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  the  observations  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  do  not  think 
can  be  improved  upon  in  referring  to  the 
many  outstending  characteristics  and 
achievements  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  H.  Allew  Smtth. 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  a  comment 
or  two  about  a  personal  relationship  that 
means  much  to  me.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege for  the  last  TMj-plus  years  to  be 
the  Republican  floor  leader.  During  most 
of  that  time  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  been  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  did  not 
know  Allbn  Sutth  too  well  prior  to  this 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted, 
but  with  the  responsibilities  that  he  has 
and  the  ones  I  have  we  became  very 
close  in  a  personal  way.  In  that  kind  of 
association  we  have  learned  to  know  each 
other  through  good  times  and  bad.  I  have 
learned  to  respect  and  admire  the  kind 
of  person  Allbn  Surrn  is.  We  have  not 
always  agreed  but  where  differences  ex- 
isted they  were  honest  and  in  good  faith. 
I  could  never  challenge  his  integrity 
or  his  knowledge  of  any  subject  matter. 
I  might  say  in  passing  that  I  do  not  know 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
and  I  do  not  mesm  to  downgrade  any  of 
the  other  outstanding  members  of  that 
committee — but,  he  knew  every  bill  that 
came  before  it  as  well,  if  not  better  than, 
any  Member  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

That  storeroom  of  knowledge  was  In- 
valuable in  his  judgment  on  whether  a 
rule  should  be  granted  or  what  kind  of 
a  rule  should  be  granted.  It  was  helpful 
to  me  to  know  that  Allen  Smith  in  his 
capacity  on  the  committee  was  so  well 
informed  on  the  substance  of  any  legis- 
lation. 

In  other  ways,  Allen  and  I  had  a  close 
association.  For  the  last  two  Republican 
National  Conventions  I  was  permanent 
chairman,  and  he  was  parliamentarian. 
Again,  If  I  Mranted  anything  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  from  a  point  of  view 
of  good  judgment,  I  could  always  refer 
to  Allen  Smith,  and  I  co\ild  trust  the 
decision. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  the 
things  which  I  said  related  primarily  to 
our  political  or  legislative  responsibilities, 
but  I  can  also  say  that  I  and  my  wife, 
Betty,  will  deeply  and  greatly  miss  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  along  with  Allen  Smith,  be- 
cause the  two  of  them  have  been  not  only 
good  friends  to  us,  but,  I  am  sure,  great 
and  good  friends  to  many  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  wish  both  of  them  the  very,  very 
best  on  behalf  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  his 
contribution. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU. 
fomla  (Mr.  Maixxia*d>. 

Mr.  MAILLIARIX  Mr.  Speaker,  everr- 
thlng  that  really  needs  to  be  said  has 
been  said,  and  I  subscribe  to  every  word 
that  has  been  said  by  Allen  Smith's  as« 
sociates  on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  during  the 
last  few  years  of  being  chairman  of  the 
California  Republican  delegation  in  the 
House,  the  largest  in  the  House,  with  18 
members.  It  carries  some  responsibility 
with  it.  If  there  was  ever  anyone  upon 
whom  one  could  rely  totally,  whether  or 
not  in  agreement,  to  be  helpful  in  trying 
to  resolve  problems  that  has  been  Allen 
Smith. 

As  our  dlstingiiished  minority  leader 
said,  it  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  He 
has  not  only  been  a  great  legislator  and 
a  real  helper  in  getting  things  done,  but 
also  a  very  close  personal  friend.  He 
knows  I  will  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  BOGG8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  what 
has  already  been  said.  As  majority  lead- 
er, and  as  majority  whip,  I  have  had  very 
close  contact  with  Allen  Smith  for  a 
long  time.  I  know  of  no  Member  who  has 
been  more  cooperative. 

There  have  been  occasions,  of  course, 
when  he  and  I  have  been  on  different 
sides.  That  ts  as  It  should  be  in  a  two- 
party  system.  But,  I  have  never  known  a 
time  when  he  has  deliberately  obstructed 
the  consideration  of  legislation,  regard- 
less of  how  he  may  have  felt  about  it 
personally.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  a  time 
when  he  has  not  shown  total  and  com- 
plete respect  for  this  institution  and  the 
rules  imder  which  we  are  governed. 

He.  in  my  judgment,  has  been  a  de- 
dicated, hardworking  and  loyal  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  ad- 
dition to  thaJt^and  certainly  not  least,  he 
has  been  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine. 

I  shall  miss  him  greatly.  I  wish  for  him 
the  very  best  of  everything  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Knowing  that  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, H.  Allen  Smith,  likes  to  get  to 
the  point,  I  shall  be  brief.  So  many  of 
the  fine  things  that  can  be  said  about 
"Al"  BuTzn  have  already  been  said.  We 
could  really  spend  the  entire  siftemoon 
talking  about  his  fine  qualities. 

I  should  just  briefly  like  to  say,  that  we 
can  always  count  on  Al  Smith  to  get  the 
job  done  the  way  he  said  it  woiild  be 
done.  I  especially  am  aware  of  that  qual- 
ity because  my  district  adjoins  Al 
Smith's  and  we  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  that  characteristic. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  others 
have  already  referred  to  Al's  precision 
in  legislative  affairs  and  the  absolute  fi- 
delity of  his  word.  He  not  only  keeps  his 
word,  but  he  goes  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
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la.lPOlng  that  his  word  Is  carried  for- 
y,^  mm.  well  as  helping  others  he  has 
agreed  to  supjxHrt  and  help. 

Much  has  already  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  our  good 
DrtnDrity  leader  as  to  how  one  could  be 
gore,  if  one  wanted  to  know  both  sides 
(^  an  issue  on  any  bill  Al  Smith  could 
giro  it  in  great  detail,  because  he  always 
(Ud  his  homework  prior  to  presenting  a 
rule  for  House  consideration.  Many  times 
be  had  to  stay  long  hours  into  the 
night  so  that  he  would  be  properly  pre- 
pared the  next  day  on  the  floor  when  he 
presented  the  rule.  Al  took  the  time  al- 
ways to  prepare  himself  so  that  he  would 
know  both  sides  of  the  issue  well  enough, 
so  that  Members  would  have  a  clear, 
coodse,  and  fair  analysis  of  every  bill. 

Those  of  us  in  California  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  miss  his  leadership. 
Because  of  his  superior  performance  in 
the  California  State  Legislature  prior  to 
1956  he  brought  an  added  dimension  of 
leadership  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  legislative  affairs  Allen  Sboth 
excelled. 

In  addition  the  Nation  can  be  proud  of 
Al's  thorough  knowledge  of  constltu- 
tlooal  issues  which  effected  the  freedom 
and  security  of  «dl  Americans.  More  im- 
portant Al  fought  for  those  constitution- 
al principles  with  determination  and  out- 
right courage. 

We  are  grateful,  Al,  for  your  splendid 
performance  in  this  House  and  above  all 
your  wimn  friendship.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  3ddd  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  MiNSHALL). 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  accolades  have 
been  paid  to  my  good  friend,  H.  Allen 
Smith,  or,  as  we  know  him,  Al  or  Smittt, 
that  I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Record 
right  now  by  saying  all  of  the  wonderful 
things  I  would  like  to  say  about  my  good 
friend  from  California.  Suffice  to  say  we 
are  going  to  miss  Smittt  and  EUiabeth. 

I  could  not  help,  while  standing  here 
and  hearing  all  these  fine  things  said 
about  him,  but  to  think  back  to  our  good 
friend  Glen  Lipscomb,  who  with  his  lovely 
wife,  Ginger,  was  a  close  and  dear  friend 
of  Al's  and  Elizabeth's.  Al  served  in  the 
legislature  In  Csdlfomla  with  Glen  and 
they  came  h«e,  I  believe,  just  a  year  or 
two  pcut.  It  was  my  good  friend.  Glen. 
whom  I  sat  next  to  on  the  Committee  on 
Qovemment  Operations  and  later  the 
Committee  on  Aniropriations,  from 
whom  I  learned  stboiit  the  qualities  Ol  H. 
Allen  Smith,  and  what  a  great  guy  he 
was,  evoi  before  I  knew  him  well,  be- 
cause the  friendship  those  two  had  for 
one  another  was  not  only  cloae  botb  in 
their  work  together  but  socially  as  well. 

Al.  we  are  going  to  miss  you  and,  as  I 
said  before,  your  lovely  \^e.  We  all  wish 
you  the  very  best  for  the  years  to  come. 
Your  dedication  to  the  Congress,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  country  is  an  examine  for 
all  of  us  here  in  the  House  to  follow. 

I  shoxild  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
Its  not  just  the  Members  who  so  highly 
admire  you  but  those  who  work  there 
in  ttte  House  as  well.  As  one  very  tcq} 
appointed  official  from  the  other  side 
said  Just  a  few  moments  ago — "He  is  the 
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finest,  I  wish  the  House  rules  pers^ted 
me  to  get  on  the  floor  and  tell  all  th* 
Members  just  that." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Teaoue). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, knowing  H.  Allen  as  well  as  I  do  and 
having  known  him  as  long  or  longer  than 
most  else  here,  and  having  resided  in  the 
same  apartment  house  with  H.  Ali.en 
and  Elizabeth  for  several  years,  I  know 
he  does  not  want  this  prolonged. 

I  would  just  like  to  echo  everything 
that  has  been  said.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
aggerated. I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  distingiushed  chairman 
of  the  CoQunittee  on  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  peo- 
ple talk  about  Members  of  Congress  they 
often  have  in  mind  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. When  I  think  of  Allen  Smith 
I  think  in  terms  of  statesmanship. 

I  have  had  the  opportimity,  as  many 
of  the  other  Members  have  had,  to  ob- 
serve this  man  in  operation.  I  have  seen 
him  at  work  in  the  great  Committee  on 
Rules  on  many  occasions  when  I  ajD- 
peared  before  that  body  as  a  witness.  I 
have  seen  him  at  work  on  the  floor  help- 
ing to  guide  important  legislation 
through  the  House.  I  know  of  his  good 
works  and  respect  his  effective  deeds  as 
a  legislator.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  associate  for  many  years  with  a  man 
of  the  statiure  of  H.  Allen  Smith. 

All  of  his  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
are  going  to  miss  him.  We  are  going  to 
remember  him  as  a  strong,  stiutly,  de- 
voted, dedicated  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  done  a  good  job  for  his 
people  and  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  him. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  remarks  will  be  very  brief,  because 
so  much  has  been  said  by  my  colleagues 
that  have  preceded  me,  who  admire  and 
respect  my  fellow  Callfomian,  H.  Allen 
Smith. 

As  I  have  worked  with  and  grown  to 
know  H.  Allen  Smith.  I  have  come  to 
recognize  him  as  one  of  the  most  prin- 
cipled men  who  has  ever  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  I  would  say  if  there 
is  any  label  that  would  fit  H.  Allen 
Smith,  he  will  leave  this  House  with  the 
name,  in  my  view,  as  the  "Conscience 
of  the  House." 

He  stood  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
on  all  matters  and  legislative  proposals 
that  were  consistent  with  the  basic 
gxildelines  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
Republic. 

"Smittt,"  as  we  affectionately  called 
him.  and  his  immaculate  and  lovely  wife, 
Tni^»;kh»*.h.  are  now  and  always  have  been 
an  inseparable  combination — she  as  the 
devoted  and  supportive  wife  and  he  as 
the  conscientious,  courageous  and  con- 
siderate legislator— recognized  and  re- 


spected by  all  Meo^bers  ot  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  perfectionist. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  and  tba 
Senate  tend  to  make  the  headlines  or  are 
considered  the  newsmakers.  To  me.  it  is 
regrettable  that  so  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Con- 
gress who  actually  get  the  job  done, 
keep  the  Congress  operating  and.  most 
importantly,  preserve  and  protect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  American 
people  in  our  free  society. 

H.  Allen  Smith  is  that  kind  of  man — 
quiet,  unassuming,  methodical,  punctual, 
precise  and  articulate. 

As  a  friend,  I  will  miss  him  very  much. 
As  a  fellow  Californian.  I  can  say.  with- 
out fear  of  contradictJucMi,  California  is 
losing  its  most  able  Congressman.  H. 
Allen  Smith.  The  Nation  and  our  peo- 
ple have  stood  the  test  of  time  because 
of  men  like  "Smittt." 

SMrrrT"  succeeded  in  building  an  ex- 
traordinary legislative  career,  both  in 
Sacramento  and  here  in  Washington.  He 
did  so  because  as  a  negotiator,  his  guid- 
ing principle  seemed  to  be,  "the  only 
way  to  settle  a  disagreement  was  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  right — not  who  is  right." 

Or,  put  another  way,  nothing  which 
is  morally  wrong  can  ever  be  politically 
right. 

This  is  the  man  that  I  know — H.  Allen 
Smith  of  California — the  "conscience  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

May  the  good  Lord  be  kindly  to  you 
and  Elizabeth  in  your  retiring  years. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  personal  privilege 
for  me  to  Join  in  the  accoladee  extended 
to  my  good  friend.  H.  Allen  Smith,  and 
to  his  lovely  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  to  echo 
those  fine  sentiments  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  before  coming  to  the 
Congress  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  of 
H.  Axuin  Smith  and  of  his  service  to  the 
State  of  California  and  of  the  verj'  real 
sense  of  obligation  he  had  In  that  oath 
of  office  to  uphold  and  protect  the  Con- 
stitution. 

When  I  came  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dis- 
covered he  was  one  on  whom  I  could 
lean,  and  lean  heavily,  for  advice,  for 
counsel,  and  for  the  kind  of  response 
that  I  always  respect  in  a  personal  rela- 
tionship. 

So  it  is  a  peraooal  pleasure  to  share 
with  the  other  Members  of  this  body  in 
a  tribute  to  H.  Allen  Smith  in  reoogiu- 
tion  of  his  service  to  the  Nation  and 
particularly  to  the  State  of  California, 
where  he  will  long  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  stalwarts,  not  only  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  but  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  dedicated  and  faithful  public 
servant- 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnods.  I  yMd  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MoCmxooH) . 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  and 
my  good  friend  from  lUlnols,  Mr.  Ander- 
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ion.  I  Stmt  want  to  rise  to  say  this:  H. 
Asjjoi  Smith  pleases  me,  and  I  am  noto- 
riously hard  to  please. 

Mr.  CARTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
say  that  during  the  years  I  have  listened 
to  the  Honorable  H.  Allmi  Smith's  ex- 
planations of  different  bills  as  they  came 
before  the  House,  and  I  must  say  that 
his  explanations  have  always  been  clear, 
correct,  and  succinct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  happens  he  Is  a  next- 
door  neighbor  of  mine,  and  has  been  for 
several  years.  I  want  to  say  that  he  cer- 
tainly is  hospitable;  not  only  that,  he  Is  a 
good  neighbor. 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  _.  ,j  * 

Mr.  AKfDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hesitate  to  Interject  my- 
self Into  this,  because  I  neither  have  the 
number  of  years  at  my  disposal  to  have 
gained  the  friendship  of  Mr,  Smith,  nor 
really  a  full  knowledge  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  House.  May  I  simply  say  also 
that  I  have  never  In  truth  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  he  would  know  me  If  we  passed 
on  the  street. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  fre- 
ouently  clipped  from  the  next  days 
RxcoRB  those  articles  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  earUer  indicated 
have  given  a  succinct,  very  clear,  and 
extraordinarily  precise  description  of  the 
more  complicated  rules.  If  I  have  learned 
anything  about  the  procedures  of  this 
great  body.  I  have  learned  as  much  from 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
H.  ALLiw  Smith,  as  I  have  from  anyone. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  him 
and  wish  him  well  on  his  retirement. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,    .  .^  *« 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my  coUeagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  American.  Mr. 
H.  Aixxn  Smith. 

His  retirement  wiU  leave  a  void  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Aixxw  Smwh  first  began  his  congres- 
sional career  16  years  ago  and  has,  from 
the  first  day.  fought  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ideas  and  traditions  which  have 
made  America  great. 

His  good  judgment  deserves  a  sincere 
word  of  graUtude  from  those  who  have 
benefited  from  his  outstanding  record. 
In  addition,  his  high  ranking  position 
on  Rules  has  been  a  source  of  fine  leader- 
ship and  great  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  with  him  on  the  committee. 

Allzh  Smith's  deep  devotion  to  the 
prlndplee  of  justice  and  freedom  for  all 
maa  and  his  great  concern  for  each  and 
every  constltuettt  of  his  district  have 
built  for  h*"*  many  achievements  which 
he  can  be  justly  proud.  He  is  a  dedicated, 
able,  and  hard-working  statesman  who 


has  fulfilled  his  service  In  Congress  with 
great  distinction. 

We  will  all  miss  .^llch  Smith  when  he 
leaves  this  Chamber,  but  his  retirement 
leaves  Congress  enriched  by  his  aaitrlbu- 
tlons.  He  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  wish 
him  a  long,  healthy,  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  H.  Allxh 
Smith  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  personally  going  to  miss  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  because  of  the 
friendly  relationship  we  have  enjoyed 
over  the  years.  Our  votes  and  our  phi- 
losophy concerning  legislation  have  been 
similar  in  nature  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  have  always  followed  his  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  critical 
issues  facing  the  country.  One  of  the 
admirable  qualities  of  H.  Allen  Smith 
is  that  he  can  express  himself  clearly  and 
concisely  on  any  issue  and  no  one  ever 
has  to  ask  where  he  stands  on  legislation. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  H. 
Allxw  Smith  my  very  best  wishes  for  his 
continued  success,  good  health,  and  hap- 
piness In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
privileged  to  join  in  this  final  tribute  to 
our  colleague  from  California,  H.  Axlin 
Smith,  who  is  voluntarily  retiring  after 
16  illustrious  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Having  ob- 
served the  consclentloiis — and  even 
painstaking  consideration  which  Allxh 
Smith  has  given  to  virtually  every  major 
piece  of  legislation  during  the  years  of  his 
service — particularly,  his  service  on  the 
Rules  Committee— It  can  be  said  with 
confidence  that  Congressmsm  Smith  was 
as  our  colleague  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Colmxr)  declared  "a  statesman." 

Congressman  Allxh  came  well  equip- 
ped for  the  service  he  has  rendered  here 
for  his  California  constituents.  A  native 
of  Dixon.  HI.,  his  adopted  State  of  Cali- 
fornia became  his  first  love  and  earned 
his  principal  loyalty  together  with  that 
of  the  beloved  Nation  which  he  has 
served  so  well. 

A  former  special  agent  with  the  FBI. 
Allxh  Smith  has  displayed  an  alertness 
and  acuity  in  the  legislative  business  of 
our  Nation  from  which  all  of  ui-  have 
benefited. 

I  subscribe  to  all  of  the  other  gener- 
ous remarks  which  my  colleagues  have 
uttered  in  his  behalf  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Chamber  today.  My  wife  Doris  and  I  ex- 
tend to  him  and  his  attractive  and  f  alth- 
iMl  wife.  Elizabeth,  best  wishes  for  many 
productive,  healthy,  and  happy  years. 

Mr  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  genuine  sense  of  loss  that  I  realize 
that  this  resolution  may  be  the  last  to 
be  managed  on  this  fioor  by  the  distin- 
guished raniung  minority  Member  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  H.  Allen  Smith  of 
California. 

Al  Smith  has.  over  the  years,  developed 
the  reputation  of  being  absolutely  direct, 
open,  and  honest;  of  knowing  the  tech- 
nicalities of  rules  and  procedure;  of  be- 
ing a  great  and  effective  Califomlan  and 
Americaui ;  and  of  giving  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  himself  to  any  project  he  under- 
takes. 


Coming  to  this  House  as  h*  did  wllti  % 
rich  background  of  leglslativs  expMliOM 
in  California,  he  was  immediately  K. 
feetlve.  and  has  contlnxied  to  prodUM 
results  through  this  msslon. 

As  I  entered  this  body  In  January  1970, 
the  newest  member  of  the  California 
delegation.  Al  Smith  befriended  me  and 
offered  guidance  and  counsel.  I  am  grat»> 
ful  for  that  help,  smd  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  publicly. 

In  addition,  let  me  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Callfomlsn 
H.  Allen  Smith,  has  done  much  to  make 
America  a  better  and  stronger  Nation. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  for  those 
contributions. 

I  am  sure  we  wish  Al  and  Elizabeth 
good  health  and  much  happiness  as  they 
leave  us. 

Let  me  also  state  that  I  support  Houss 
Resolution  1138  because  It  clarifies  a 
number  of  cloudy  areas  In  the  niles  and 
particularly  because  It  guarantees  the 
House  may  have  a  separate  debate  and 
vote  on  all  nongermane  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  oiu:  coUeague, 
H.  Allen  Smith,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  session  after  more  than  15  years  of 
distinguished  and  dedicated  service  In 
the  House,  will  not  be  with  us  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Allen  Smith  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House — the  little  Congress — and  In 
that  capacity  has  otmtributed  greatly  to 
the  legislative  process  of  the  House. 

He  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Seieet 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  In 
this  role  our  relationships  were  pleasant 
and  cordial  and  cooperative. 

Allen  Smith  Is  a  personable,  getdsl 
gentleman  who  has  gained  the  high  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues — and  he  win  be 
greatly  missed.  Certainly  we  all  wish 
him  the  very  beet  of  good  luck  and  suc- 
cess as  he  enters  upon  his  retirement. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  H. 
Allen  Smith,  will  end  his  service  to  the 
Nation  as  a  Member  of  Congress  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  term.  When  he  retiree 
after  16  years  In  the  House.  Mr.  Smith 
will  leave  behind  a  void  difficult  to  fllL 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Mr.  Smith  for  10  of  the  16  years  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  hsife 
developed  a  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  him  and  for  his  achievements. 
He  has  worked  Indefatlgably  on  behalf 
of  his  native  State  of  California,  and 
through  his  expertise  and  efforts  the 
citizens  at  that  State  have  benefited 
enormously. 

I  recall  particularly  the  manner  in 
which  he  spearheaded  the  fight  to  assure 
a  rule  allowing  a  successful  amendment 
to  the  1967  Clean  Air  Act.  wbich  per- 
mitted California  to  set  its  own  auto- 
mobile emission  standards.  In  this  fight 
Mr.  Smith,  as  alwasrs  when  high  prin- 
ciples were  at  stake,  did  not  hesitate  to 
cross  party  lines  and  work  closely  with 
Members  across  the  aisle. 

He  will  carry  with  him  In  his  retire- 
ment the  best  wishes  of  Members  from 
both  sides. 
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eKNfSAL  Lx&vs  of  Representatives,  which  he  loves  so 

«>.  AMnmaON  tA  "nunnta  Mr.  Siwakr  dearly,  are  fully  preserved. 

T  .^^^n^imoiis  oonsent  that  ^  I  wwt  to  say  dnring  my  18  years  of                                        .  .    ^  .  .,    i_  * 

S^h^nS^STsiSSt^dSsto  service  in  this  body  on.  of  the  truly  great    «>lved.  I  shsil  not  go  ^to  dat^  about 

>**??^.'^«?nVSS«d  U«to  re-  Pleasures  and  great  msmories  I  will  have    it  since  tha  ohalnnsn  of  the  subcommft- 


years  o<  trying  to  bring  about  a  needed 
change,  we  have  about  reached  the  day 
of  fruition  In  having  this  matter  r»- 


I 


•hidi  to  revise  and  octand  thitr  re- 
iHiks  CD  tiw  puUlo  sendee  aad  acoom- 
gmiuDttits  Q<  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fnnla  (Mr.  H.  Allbh  Sibth)  . 

•nw  SPEAKER.  Is  then  objection  to 
tbs  request  of  the  gentleman  from  nu- 

ooist 
fliere  was  no  objection. 

llfwuninafT  UFJTUJCD  BT  IflL  fllSa 

Mr.  8I8K.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
ajnsndment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aiiendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
8  line  4.  after  *!»•  '"*"•  "oommlttee"  strike 
tbe  word  "have"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
tk»  arerd  "hsa." 

Tie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
auenduent  ormuED  bt  mx.  bisk 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
unendintfit. 

The  Qerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
g,  immediately  below  Une  6.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"8tc.  6.  The  amendmenta  made  by  the 
ftwegotng  sections  of  this  resolution  shall 
beoome  effectlye  immediately  before  noon 
on  January  8, 1973." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  this 
amendment,  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
this:  This  nongermane  amendment  pro- 
vision in  connection  with  this  resolution 
which  we  have  before  us  Is  now  and  has 
been  from  the  beginning  of  its  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  known  as  the  Col- 
mer  amendment. 

I  might  say  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  for 
many,  many  years  has  sought  to  do 
something  about  the  matter  of  unre- 
lated, nongermane  matters  that  have 
been  attached  to  House-passed  bills  over 
the  years,  so  as  a  result  for  many  years 
he  has  Introduced  legislation  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Finally,  then,  when  the  Reorganization 
Subcommittee  was  set  up  in  the  91st 
Congress,  that  vras  one  of  the  matters 
we  early  began  consideration  of. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  and  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  CoLMER)  our  conunlttee 
brought  to  the  fioor  the  Reorganization 
Act,  which  did  contain  the  Colmer 
amendment. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  the 
resolution  before  us  today.  House  Reso- 
lution 1123,  Is  because  we  thought  it  was 
necessary  in  order  further  to  clarify 
some  of  the  provisions  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  matter  has  not  operated 
as  the  committee  originally  thought  It 
would. 

I  did  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
frioids  and  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  I  thought  this  was  very 
apropos  since  this  will  be  the  closing 
days  of  the  service  of  this  distinguished 
American  to  pass  this  resolution  and 
hopefully  to  make  fully  effective  the  Col- 
mer amendment  In  connection  with 
seeing  to  it  that  the  actions  of  the  House 


has  been  my  service  with  Bnx  Colmsk  of 
Mississippi.  His  distinguished  leadership, 
his  couxMel,  his  advice,  his  kind  admoni- 
tions from  time  to  time  have  been  some- 
thing that  mean  a  great  deal  to  me  and 
they  will  be  remembered  all  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

I  woidd  hope  as  a  result  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  the  preservation  and  the  great- 
ness of  this  House  will  be  sustained,  be- 
cause, as  I  say,  that  has  been  Mr.  Col- 
MER's  concern  because  of  his  great  love 
for  this  body  as  the  greatest  legislative 
body  In  the  world. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
with  all  my  f  riaads  who  have  paid  tribute 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

As  I  told  him  the  day  after  I  read  that 
announcement,  I  said.  "Al,  you  deserted 
me." 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  House  with 
whom  I  have  worked  more  closely.  Al 
and  I  have  not  always  voted  together — In 
fact,  as  recently  as  last  week  we  have 
been  on  opposite  sides  of  Issues — but 
there  Is  no  one  in  this  House  I  have 
greater  re^?ect  for  and  who  has  been  a 
greater  defender  of  this  Nation  as  well  as 
the  State  of  California. 

I  wish  you  had  not  made  the  decision 
you  did,  Al,  but  you  know  my  strong  feel- 
ing for  you  and  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  appreciation  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Reorganization 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK),  as  chsiinnan.  I  also  extend 
my  appreciation  to  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  Messrs.  SMrrH.  Bol- 
LiNO.  Young,  and  Latta.  This  subcom- 
mittee, worked  long  and  diligently  to 
bring  about  some  of  the  needed  reforms 
in  the  reorganization  bill  adopted  in  the 
last  Congress.  While  I  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  some  of  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  on 
the  whole  I  think  they  rendered  yeoman 
service.  They  did  not  embrace  in  their 
recommendations  to  the  full  committee 
some  of  the  more  liberal  recommenda- 
tions that  were  made  to  that  oommlttee. 
They  did,  I  repeat,  make  some  «>lendld 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  facets  of  the 
change  In  the  rules  proposed  today  Is  the 
amendment  to  which  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Sisk)  referred  a  few  moments  ago  and 
that  is  the  amendment  which  hopefully 
the  House  will  adopt  In  the  next  few  min- 
utes with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
nongermane  amendments  placed  on 
House-passed  hills  by  the  other  body.  I 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  state  that 
for  more  than  20  years  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  I  have  been 
deeply  oaicemed  and  often  irritated  by 
the  other  body,  which  has  few  rules  of 
procedure,  placing  amendments  on 
House-passed  bills  that  are  not  only  non- 
germane  but  totally  unrelated  to  the 
subject  matter  Involved  In  the  House  bill. 
It  Is  therefore  with  sMne  gratification 
that  here  In  the  waning  days  of  my  serv- 
ice on  the  Rules  Committee,  and  after 


tee  (Mr.  Snx)  and  the  ranking  minority 
m^imhiM'  (Mr.  SMrm)  have  already  ex- 
plained it.  I  hope  the  House  will  approve 
House  Resolution  1153. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  now  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Bttkton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gKitleman 
for  yielding  I  regret  the  bringing  up  of 
this  resolution  at  this  time.  I  think  it 
should  be  defeated  and  we  should  deal 
with  it  at  the  beginning  of  n«Kt  seesion. 
But  having  said  that,  I  wish  to  say  I 
really  sought  recognition  so  that  I  n^vself 
could  express  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  the  great  esteem  and  fondness  in 
which  I  hold  our  distinguished  colleague, 
H.  Allen  Smith. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  as  all  of  us  from 
California  know,  came  to  the  Congress 
from  the  State  Legislature  In  California 
where  he  was  Eicknowledged  to  be  with- 
out peer  as  an  outstanding  member  of 
that  body,  and  an  outstanding  leader  of 
that  body.  So  it  was  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  came  from  the  legislature  to 
the  Halls  of  Congreee  to  see  that  the  same 
strength  of  character,  his  enormous  oa- 
paclty  for  work,  his  absolute  personal 
and  political  Integrity,  and  his  profoimd 
love  for  this  country  propelled  H.  Allkh 
Smith  into  this  body  and  into  leadership 
in  this  House. 

Our  delegation  from  California  next 
year  will  be  the  largest  in  the  country. 
We  are  pretty  large  now 

The  SPEAKER.  TiM  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes,  and  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  I  started  to  say.  li^. 
Speaker,  we  are  a  pretty  large  delega- 
tion now.  but  I  dare  say  perhaps  we  are 
not  the  most  powerful.  I  do  not  know 
what  power  we  wUl  have  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, but  I  know  It  is  fair  to  state  that 
H.  Allen  Smith  has  been  a  bulwark  of 
power  and  strength  not  otUy  to  this 
Ho\ise  but  for  those  of  us  from  CaU- 
fomla.  and  the  California  delegation, 
and  oftentimes  when  you  consider  the 
interests  of  such  a  large  State  which  is 
growing  every  day,  and  a  State  that  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  country,  there 
have  been  many  occasions  when  we  have 
needed  help,  and  It  has  been  H.  Allxn 
Sbutb's  excellent  reputation  that  haa 
oftentimes  saved  our  hides,  if  you  wlU. 

WeU.  Allen,  I  personally  deeply  regret 
in  every  way  that  you  have  made  this 
judgment.  All  of  your  friends  of  course 
accept  the  wisdom  of  that  judgment  be- 
cause the  judgment  was  yours  to  make. 
We  In  the  Congress  and.  more  partio- 
ularly.  everyone  In  the  California  dele- 
gatloei,  and  certainly  all  the  people  of 
our  State  and  this  Nation  are  going  to 
miss  you  sorely. 

Mr.  REEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman ylrid? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  >idd  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House.  I  certainly  agree  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oali- 
fomia  (Mr.  Burton,'    and  I  am  voting 
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against  this  resolution  em  I  think  we 
should  take  it  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session.  We  do  not  need  to  do  so 
this  session.  There  might  be  other 
changes  in  the  rules  that  some  of  us 
might  want  to  bring  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session  and  I  think  considera- 
tion of  rules  changes  shoiUd  all  be  done 
alone  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  also  add  a 
few  words  on  H.  Allen  Smtth's  retire- 
ment. I  served  in  the  State  legislature 
with  Al,  and  when  I  came  up  to  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  I  was  the  youngert 
member,  and  very  scared.  Al  helped  me 
out  a  great  deal.  We  in  the  legislature 
hated  to  see  him  go  to  Congress,  but 
our  loss  was  the  Nation's  gain.  I  know 
that  we  also  hate  to  see  him  leave  us 
here  in  Congress.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  for  me  to  have  worked 
with  Allin  these  many  years.  Ooodby 
.All«n.  we  will  miss  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr   HOLIPIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  Just  came  into  tiie  Chamber  and  I 
recognized  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  eulogy  to  our  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, H.  Allen  Smtth. 

As  a  senior  Member  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  California  delegation — and  I 
occupying  that  position  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side — we  have  worked  togrether 
for  many  years  and  we  have  worked  to- 
gether in  harmony.  There  has  never  been 
a  harsh  word  between  us.  We  have  dis- 
agreed on  issues,  but  we  have  disagreed 
plesisantly. 

To  Allen  and  his  wife,  whom  Mrs. 
Holifleld  and  I  have  always  considered 
two  of  our  dearest  friends,  and  I  will  ask 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  so  I 
will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
too  long,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  we  are  losing  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  from  the  California  dele- 
gation and  like  my  friend,  PHUipBTni- 
TON,  I  do  not  question  his  judgment  in 
leaving. 

But  nevertheless  there  Is  no  Member 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  am  sure  It  Is  true  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  California  delegation  who  does  not 
regret  that  he  has  made  this  decision  and 
I  woxild  publicly  say  that  the  California 
delegation  Is  lees  strong  and  will  be  less 
valusUiIe  in  its  work  here  with  H.  Alleh 
SiOTH  absent. 

Congressman  H.  Allin  Smith  has 
been  a  valuable  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules.  His  explanations 
of  the  rule  pertaining  to  a  specific  piece 
of  legislation  has  been  clear  and  to  the 
point.  In  my  opinion  he  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  for  his  position.  Strong  advo- 
cacy is  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
democratic  process  of  a  free  people.  I 
honor  and  respect  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  the  Honorable  H.  Allxn 
SmTH. 
Mr.   SISK.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  yield   to 


the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 
OubsehK 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  join  in  this  much  deserved  trib- 
ute to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  'Mr.  Smith). 

I  first  learned  to  know  him  when  he 
and  another  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Glenn  Lipscomb,  sat  together  in 
the  back  of  the  room  In  the  California 
Legislature.  They  were  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Katzenjammer  twins — 
they  were  always  together. 

They  both  came  here  to  this  House 
and  both  have  left  a  distinct  and  dis- 
tinguished mark  on  our  National  Oov- 
emment. 

I  shall  miss  our  colleague  (Mr.  Smith)  . 
And  all  I  will  say  about  him  is  that  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who  could  tell 
you  what  he  had  in  his  mind  more  di- 
rectly and  more  succinctly  than  H. 
Allen  Smith. 

You  never  need  to  wcaider  what  he 
means.  You  always  know.  Ttiis  is  the 
mark  of  a  truly  hcaiorable  man — this  is 
the  mswk  of  H.  Allen  Smith. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
so  many  people  better  qualified  to  speak 
about  our  distlngiiished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  rise  on  this  occasion. 

But  I  feel  there  are  a  couple  of  things 
I  would  like  to  say  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement. 

In  my  brief  time  here,  I  have  found 
out  two  or  three  things  about  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague.  The  first 
is  that  behind  an  exterior,  which  some- 
times seems  a  little  bit  crusty,  he  is  a 
very  nice  individual  and  a  very  likeable 
person. 

The  second  is,  from  where  I  sit.  that 
philosophically  and  politically  he  is  a 
very  sound  thinker. 

The  third  is  that  he  has  a  rare  ability 
to  expoimd  a  rule. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  iz  his  equal  in  explaining  a 
rule.  All  any  Member  has  to  do  is  to 
come  in  here  and  listen  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  explain  the  rule, 
and  he  knows  what  the  House  is  voting 
on. 

That  is  an  unusual  accomplishment 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  one  to  have.  I  have 
very  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
that  ability  of  the  gentleman  and  for 
his  ability  in  general.  I  certainly  wish 
him  every  good  thing  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  House  Resolution  1163.  This 
is  no  time  for  regressive  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  House,  changes  which  would 
imdercut  reforms  adopted  in  1970  that 
were  designed  to  open  up  the  legislative 
process  to  greater  scrutiny  and  partici- 
pation. 

The  resolution  before  the  House  would 
amend  the  requirement  that  committee 
reports  and  conference  reports  be  printed 
and  available  to  Members  for  at  least  3 
days  before  being  considered  on  the  floor. 
It  cotild  lead  us  back  to  the  days  of 
back  room  legislation,  when  bills  could 
be  whistled  through  a  floor  vote  on  a 
busy  legislative  day.  before  the  press,  the 


interested  public,  and  the  Meodien 
thems^vea  had  a  chance  to  be  alerted  to 
the  substance  of  the  legislation  and  ts 
bring  before  the  House  the  arguments 
for  and  against. 

The  3-day  rule  is  no  guarantee  tbat 
bills  win  be  fully  deliberated  and  oiNoIr 
considered.  We  saw  that  recently  wiMn 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
brought  to  the  floor  with  no  heeriogi 
and  little  notice  a  bill  whose  effects  oo 
recent  reforms  in  campaign  financing  are 
at  best  imdear.  But  the  3-day  rule  helps. 
It  increases  the  likelihood  that  some 
Member,  of  the  House,  or  the  press,  or 
the  public,  will  spot  an  apparently  In- 
nocuous bill  which  turns  out  to  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  public  interest. 

Sound  legislation  thrives  oa  careful 
consideration  and  vigorous  debate. 
Soiind  legislation  does  not  need  the  In- 
sulation from  public  scrutiny  which 
House  Resolution  1153  can  cause  to 
occur. 

At  a  time  when  the  people  of  our  ctxa.' 
try  are  so  clearly  disgusted  with  p(riitia 
as  usual,  it  is  very  imfortunate  for  tbla 
House  to  draw  the  blinds  and  turn  down 
the  lights  illuminating  the  legislative 
process,  as  this  resolution  would  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
wlU  turn  back  this  last-minute  effort  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  92d  Congress  to 
stem  the  tide  of  reform  which  the  98d 
Congress  will  bring.  I  am  further  confi- 
dent that  the  93d  Congress  will  carry  on 
the  reform  t>egun  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  and  will  let  the 
sunshine  in  by  requiring  open  committee 
hesulngs,  more  open  markup  sessions, 
and  more  complete  disclosure  of  Mem- 
bers' financial  positions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  the  road 
to  reform  clear  by  defeating  this  Ul- 
conceived  and  hastily  contrived  resolu- 
tion. 

GXNZKAL   LKAVS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  aJl  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarts 
on  the  pending  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonnn 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  (rf 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  , 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  281,  nays  57,  not  voting  93, 
as  follows: 
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Abbltt 
Ab«raethy 
AUiABder 
Aodenon.  111- 
Aadrewi.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arclwr 
ATCtuU 

Aihbrook 
Aahlay 

Aiplnall 

Baker 

Bcgleh 

Baleber 

Bersland 

BetU 

BaTlll 

Blerter 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

BUtnlk 

Boggt 

Braaoo 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brook* 

Broomfleld 

Brotzznan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Bymea,  Wis. 

Byron 

Oamp 

Carlson 

Carney 

Oartar 

Oaaey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
ClBWson,  Del 
Cleveland 
OolUer 
Oollina.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Ooughlln 
CxUver 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
DanlelBon 
DavU,  Qa. 
dela  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
0«nnla 
Dent 
DingeU 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwarda,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Eahleman 
Erlns.  Tenn.. 
Fkaoeu 
Flndl«7 
Plah 
Plsher 
Flood 
nynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ptord, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praaer 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
WyUe 


Abzug 
Adanxs 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 


|RoU  Mo.  4M] 
TEAS— 381 

Prellnghuyaen 

Prensel 

Prey 

Pulton 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Orlflln 

GrUntba 

Qrover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hagan 

BaU 

Halpem 

Hammer - 
BCbmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

EOtfsba 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HlUls 

Hogan 

HoUflsld 

Hortcn 

Hoomar 

Howard 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jamxan 

Johnson..  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kaaen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Kyi 

Land  grebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McOlory 

McOoUlster 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 
Maas. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Mayne 

MazEoU 

Michel 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

MUia,Md. 

MlnshaU 

MlzeU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Wyman 

Yates 

Youixg,  Pla. 

Young,  Tex. 

NAYS— 57 

Calif. 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bennett 


Moorbaad 

Morgan 

Moaher 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Pattan 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Preyer.  NX3. 

Price,  lU- 

Quie 

QuUlan 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

StOermAin 

Sandman 

SatterOeld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

SUus 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

8tMd 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleaeld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teag\ie,  Oallf . 

Terry 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

miman 

VanDeerlln 

Vandar  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WllUama 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charl«s  H. 
Zabtockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Biaggl 
Brademas 
Burton 
Chtshohn 


Oomna,IU. 

Conysrs 

Daniels.  N  J. 

DeUums 

Dlggs 

Drln&n 

Dulaki 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  CaUf . 

Gonzales 

Green.  Pa. 

HamllVP 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

HacUar.  W.  Va. 


Halatoakl 

Kastenmelar 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

MeOormack 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 


Rangel 


Mink 
MltcheU 
Murphy,  m. 
Nix 
Obey 


Reuaa 

RiegU 

Boe 

Rosenthal 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Sarbanea 

Scheuer 

SelberUng 

Stokes 

Vanlk 

WaMlis 
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Abourezk 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunalo 
Aapln 
Baring 
Bell 

Blanton 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Burke,  Pla. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
OabeU 
Gallery 
Oarey,  N.T. 
CeUer 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Davis,  S.O. 
Davis.  WU. 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 


Edmondson 

Bsch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flowers 

Puqua 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Olaimo 

Olbbooa 

Grasao 

Green.  Orcg. 

Gross 

Haley 

Hansen.  Waali. 
Hays 

H«bert 

Hungate 

Jonaa 

Jonas.  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Link 

Long,  La. 

MoCloakey 

MeOlure 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Monagir 
Mxirphy.  N.T. 
Nichols 


Felly 

Peyser 

Prloe,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Puclnaki 

PurceU 

Rartck 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Honcallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Scberle 

Schmltc 

Scott 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stelger.  Arls. 
Symington 
Taloott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompaon.Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thone 
Whitehurst 
WldnaU 
Winn 
Wydler 
Yauoa 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Thompeon 
of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
Tork  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Held  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Peiuisylvaxila  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Oarey 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Jonaa  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  OeUer 
against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Dow  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Jamas  V.  Stanton 
against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for.  with  Mr.  Abouresk  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Until  furthw  notice: 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiaoonsln. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Hanna  vrlth  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Teimeasee  with  Mr. 
Schxnltz. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Oaffery  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Oomun  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mrs.  arasso  with  <Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Thompeon  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Dlckinaon. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Burka  of  Florida. 

'Mr.  OUlmo  with  Mr.  Tbooa. 


Mr.  Qlbbons  with  Mr.  Prloe  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Taloott. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  PurcaU  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr  Jonas. 
Mr.  Banoalio  with  Mr.  SooU. 
Mr.  Unk  with  Mr.  McCIure. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkanaas  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Aapln  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  OaUagher  with  Mr  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Baring  with  lit.  OalUlanakls. 

Messrs.  FA8CEIJ.,  BRA8CO.  and 
HAKLEY  changed  their  votes  frwn  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Messrs.  RANQEL,  GONZALEZ,  and 
NIX  changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  Einnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

House  Resolution  11 S8  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FTJRTHER   LEGISLATCVE   PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  BOOOS  a&ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  tmd  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
there  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  meas- 
ures for  consideration  today  House  Joint 
Resolution  1301.  which  is  the  housing 
program  extensicn.  and  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  17034.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  BILL— 
1973 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  liave  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  HJl.  17034,  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnmi  Loid- 
siana? 

There  WB£  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONi^'EHENCE 
REPORT  ON  HH.  16598,  DISASTER 
RELEEP  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.   ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  'HJl. 
16598)  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  that  community  dis- 
aster grants  be  based  upon  loss  of  budg- 
eted revenue,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S,  1819,  AMENDMENTS 
TO  UNIFORM  RELOCATION  AND 
REAL  PROPERTY  ACQinSITION 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  Senate  hill. 


3^024 


S.  1819,  amendmente  to  the  Uniform  Re- 
location and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reeervlng  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Robirts), 
what  the  subject  of  the  Senate  bill  Is. 
I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  It  Is  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
3. 1819,  Amendments  to  the  Uniform  Re- 
location and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Act. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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BALD  EAGLE  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DINOET.L.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  12186)  to 
strengthen  the  penalties  Imposed  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sffliate 
amendmoits  thweto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  a,  strike  out  "aegllgent"  and 
insert   •wanton". 

Page  4.  Unea  11  and  13,  strike  out  "or  eggs 
or  nests  ibereor*'. 

Page  4,  line  13.  strllce  out  falconry."  and 
Lnaert  "falconry,  except  that  only  golden 
eagles  which  would  be  taken  because  ol 
depredations  on  llveetock  or  wildlife  may  be 
taken  for  purpoaes  of  falconry." 

Page  4,  strike  out  all  of  Une  34  and  Inaert 
"of  ttxla  Act;  and  tziay.  wltb  or  without  a 
warrant,  as  authorized  by  law,  search  any". 

Page  5.  line  21.  strike  out  "forfeited"  and 
Inaert  "subject  to  forfeiture". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16654, 
DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
16654;  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tne  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

( For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
12.  1972.) 

AMXtfDMXST  nr   OBMIBaElCKNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 


That  ttie  following  sums  are  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Trearury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  ror  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  at.d  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

llAlfVOWXS   ADMunvnuTioN 

aALAKtKS    AND    XXPKNSXS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Manpower 
Administration.  $37,704,000;  together  with 
not  to  exceed  (36,989,000  which  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Bimployment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  Ln  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund,  and  of  which  S3,640,000  shaU 
be  for  oarrylng  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  IV  (except  section  S03)  of  the  Servioe- 
men's  Baadjustment  Act  of  1944  (88  UJS.O. 
2001-3003) . 

UAHPOWB  TBAINIIfa   SKKVICn 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  Into  eftoct 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  and  sections  336 
and  338  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963 
(19  U.S.C.  1061  and  1961)  $719,554,000.  to  re- 
main available  untU  June  30,  1974;  Provided, 
That  the  amounts  appropriated  herein  for 
title  n,  parts  A  and  B  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1963.  as 
amended,  for  expenses  of  the  Private  Sector 
On-the-Job  Training  and  the  Special  Tar- 
geting programs  authorized  under  that  title 
BhaU  not  be  subject  to  the  apportionment 
of  benefits  pn-ovlslons  of  section  301  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training   Act. 

KMXaCKMCT    XMPLOTMXMT    ASSISTANCZ 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  $1,- 
250,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $91,766,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  program  direction 
and  support,  administration  of  the  program 
at  the  local  level,  and  for  agent  assistance 
and  statistics,  to  remain  available  until  June 
30,  1974. 

rKDEKAL    UNEMPLOYMENT    BKNErTTB    AND 
ALLOWANCZS 

For  payments  during  the  ctirrent  fiscal 
year  of  benefits  and  allowances  to  unem- 
ployed Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen, 
as  authorized  by  title  5,  chapter  86  of  the 
United  States  Oode.  and  for  trade  adjust- 
ment benefit  payments  and  allowances,  as 
provided  by  law  (19  XT.8.C.  1941-1944  and 
1963),  •475,000.000,  together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  charged 
to  the  subsequent  year  appropriation  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  for  any  period  sub- 
sequent to  June  16  of  the  current  year. 

AOVANCX8     TO     TH«     EXTKNOXD  CrNSMPlOTBONT 
COltPXNaATTON     ACCOtTNT 

For  making  repayable  advaxices  to  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  ac- 
count In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  as 
authorized  by  section  906(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended.  $120,000,000  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
such  advances:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such  repayable 
advances  at  such  times  as  he  may  determine. 
In  oonsultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  the  amount  in  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account  is  InsufiUclent  for 
the  payments  required  by  law  to  be  paid 
therefrom  to  States. 

PBUCBAI,    GRANTS    TO    8TATZ8    FOK 
EMPLOTICENT     SEKVICBS 

For  grants  as  authorized  by  section  6(a) 
of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  49-49n),  Including,  upon  the  request 
of  any  State,  the  purchase  of  equipment,  and 
the  payment  of  renttal  for  space  made  avaU- 
able  to  such  State  In  lieu  of  grants  for  such 
purpose,  $66,700,000:  Provided,  That  any 
funds  granted  to  a  State  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  from  this  appropriation  and  not  obli- 
gated by  the  State  in  that  year  sbaU  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury. 


UMrrATION    ON     (»AMTB    TO    STATta    roS    VH' 
ntVLOTVKNT       zmcaAMCB       AMS       XMrLOT* 

Mxtn    saivicKs 

For  grants  In  accordance  with  the  Act  at 
June  6,  1983,  as  amended  (39  U.S.C.  49-4ta, 
39  U.S.C.  3303(a)(1)(E)),  and  for  carrying 
into  effect  section  603  of  the  SMTloemsn'i 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  for  grants  to  the 
States  as  authorized  In  title  III  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  601- 
503),  including,  upon  the  request  of  any 
State,  the  purchase  of  equipment,  and  the 
payment  of  rental  for  space  made  available  to 
such  State  in  lieu  of  grants  for  such  purpose, 
and  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  6 
U.ac.  8601-8633  and  38  US.O.  2003.  $800300.- 
000  may  be  expanded  from  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  account  in  the  Un- 
emplojrment  Trust  Fund,  of  which  $24,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  neces* 
sary  to  meet  Increased  oosts  of  admlnlstrs* 
tlon  resulting  from  changes  in  a  Stats  law 
or  Increases  in  the  number  of  unemployment 
Insurance  claims  filed  and  claims  paid  or  in- 
creased salary  costs  resulting  from  changes 
in  State  salary  compensation  plans  embrac- 
ing employees  of  the  State  generally  over 
those  upon  which  the  State's  basic  grant  (or 
the  allooatlon  for  the  District  of  Columbia) 
was  based,  which  Increased  costs  of  admlnls- 
tratlon  cannot  be  provided  for  by  normal 
budgetary  adjustmenu:  Provided,  That  any 
portion  of  the  funds  granted  to  a  State  la 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  by 
the  State  In  that  year  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  and  credited  to  the  account 
from  which  derived. 

LaBOH-MaNAGEMCNT  SxanCES  ACMINTSTlATIOIf 
«f/S'-<^""^   AND   EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Services  Administration.  $25,203,000. 
Employment  Standakos  AoMnosTEATiON 

SALAXIXS    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Including  relm- 
bursemsnt  to  State,  Federal,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  for  Inspection  serv- 
ices rendered,  $49,139,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $33,000  shaU  be  transferred  to  the 
fluid  created  by  section  44  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  as  amended. 

FEDEXAL  WOEKMXN'S  COMPENSATION  BZNBITrS 

For  the  payment  of  compensation  and 
other  benefits  and  expenses  (except  admin- 
istrative expenses)  authorized  by  law  and 
accruing  during  the  current  or  any  prior 
fiscal  year.  Including  payments  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  medical  and  hospital  services 
pursuant  to  agreement  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor:  a  continuation  oi  pay- 
ment of  benefits  as  provided  for  under  the 
head  "Civilian  War  Benefits"  In  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1947;  the 
advancement  of  costs  for  enforcement  of  re- 
coveries In  third-party  cases:  the  furnishing 
of  medical  and  hospital  services  and  sup- 
plies, treatment,  and  funeral  and  burial  ex- 
penses. Including  transportation  and  other 
expenses  Incidental  to  such  services,  treat- 
ment, and  burial,  for  such  enrollees  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  as  were  certified 
by  the  Director  of  such  Corps  as  receiving 
hoepltal  services  and  treatment  at  Qovern- 
ment  expense  on  June  CO,  1943,  and  who  are 
not  otherwise  entitled  thereto  as  civlUan  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  :  nd  the  limi- 
tations and  authority  formerly  provided  by 
the  Act  of  September  7, 1916  (48  Stat.  361) ,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  In  providing  such  serv- 
ices, treatment,  and  expenses  in  such  cases 
and  for  payments  pursuant  to  sections  4(c) 
and  5(f)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (6C 
U.S.C.  App  2012).  $81,992,000,  together  with 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessarv,  to  be 
charged  to  the  subsequent  year  appropria- 
tion, for  the  payment  of  compensation  and 
other  benefits  for  any  period  subsequent  to 
Jime  16  of  the  current  year. 
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ADBcmiBnunoir 

sAuumcB  Am  ezpznskb 
for  necessary  expenses  for  the  Occupation- 
al    Safety     and     Health      Administration, 
•73,207,000. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
jjuai  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  who 
inspect  firms  employing  three  persons  or  less 
for  compliance  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

BtTKXATT  or  Labor  STATxnrcs 

SALABIXS   AND    EXFENSKS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  including  advances  or  reim- 
bursement to  State,  Federal,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  for  services  ren- 
dered. $45,240,000.  of  which  $10.316000  shall 
be  for  expenses  of  revising  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  including  salaries  of  temporary 
personnel  asslgnsd  to  this  project  without 
legard  to  competitive  civil  service  requlre- 
msnts. 

DIFABTMXNTAI,    MANAGEMENT 
SALASIZa    AND    EXPENSES 

Ftor  necessary  expenses  for  departmental 
management  and  $890,000  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. $24,196,000,  together  with  not  to  ex- 
ceed $797,000  to  be  derived  from  Employ- 
ment Security  Administration  accotint.  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund. 

SPICLAI.   rOREUN   CTTBKEKCT  PROCRAIC 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$100,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available,  In  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriations to  such  agency  for  payments  in 
the  foregoing  currencies. 

Gbnerai.  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  -Appropriations  in  this  Act  avafl- 
able  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  avail- 
able for  supplies,  services,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference space  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deem  nec- 
essary for  settlement  of  labor-management 
disputes. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Labor  Appropriation  Act,  1973". 

TITLE  n— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Healtb 

Administration 

MENTAL    health 

For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  with  respect  to  mental  health  and,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  the  Community 
MenUl  Health  Centers  Act  (43  U.S.O.  2681. 
et  seq.).  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
RehabUltation  Act  of  1970  (Public  Iaw  91- 
616),  and  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabUltation 
Act  of  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-793),  (80  Stat. 
1438) ,  and  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  92-266) ,  $783,- 
323,000,  of  which  $78,000,000  shaU  remain 
available  untU  June  30,  1974,  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  parts  A,  C,  and  D  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

saint    ELIZABETHS     HOSPITAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  hospital,  including 
clothing  for  patients,  and  cooperation  with 
organizations  or  individuals  in  the  scientific 
research  Into  the  nature,  cavises.  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  mental  illness,  $30,664,000, 
or  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  total  appropriation  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  the  relmbuzae- 
ments  received  during  the  current  fiscal  year 


on  account  of  patient  care  pjK>vlded  by  the 
h04>ltal  during  stioh  year  and  $68307,000. 

DTIOB  PLAKKXHO  ANB  OEVZLOnCXirT 
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TD  carry  out  tttlae  VI  and  IX,  seetlooB 
314(a)  through  S14(c),  and  except  as  otbar- 
wlM  provided,  sections  301,  304,  311,  403(g), 
403(a)(1)  and  483(a)  of  the  PubUe  Health 
Servloe  Act;  $480,673,000,  of  which  $197,300,- 
000  ShaU  be  available  untU  June  30,  1976  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  601  of  ths  PubUc 
Health  Servloe  Act  for  the  construction  or 
naodemlzation  of  medical  faculties,  and  $2.- 
500,000  ShaU  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  payment  of  Interest  on 
guaranteed  loans  as  authorized  by  section 
636  of  the  Act. 

HEALTH   SERVICES   DELIVERT 

For  carrying  out.  except,  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  301,  310,  311,  314(d),  314(e), 
317,  331,  333,  324,  336,  338.  339,  331,  333,  602, 
604,  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Act  of  August  8,  1946  (6  UB.C.  7901), 
section  1010  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (88 
UJ3.C.  7680),  section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  19, 
1963  (43  U.S.C.  253a) ,  and  title  V  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  $798,046,000,  of  which  $1,- 
200000  shaU  be  available  only  for  payments 
to  the  State  of  HawaU  for  care  and  treatment 
of  persons  aflUcted  with  leprosy:  Provided, 
That  any  aUotmeat  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  608(2)  or  604(2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  ShaU  not  be  included  in  com- 
puting for  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  506  of  such  Act  an  amount 
expended  or  estimated  to  be  expended  by  the 
State:  Provided  further.  That  when  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration operates  an  employee  health  pro- 
gram for  any  Federal  department  or  agency, 
payment  for  the  estimated  cost  shall  be  made 
by  way  of  reimbursement  or  in  advance  to 
this  appropriation:  Provided  further,  That 
m  addition,  $4,719,000  may  be  transferred  to 
this  f^aproprlation  as  authorized  by  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  from 
any  one  or  all  the  trust  funds  referred  to 
therein:  Provided  further.  That  amounts  re- 
ceived for  services  rendered  under  section 
339  of  such  Act  shaU  be  credited  to  this 
appropriation. 

PREVENTIVE    HEALTH    SERVICES 

To  carry  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  sections  301,  306,  911,  314(e),  316, 
317,  318,  332(e),  335,  328,  363,  and  361  to  369 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended;  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  91-696)  except 
section  301;  and  sections  6-8  and  18-37  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970; 
insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign 
countries:  and  purchase,  hire,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  aircraft;  $209,873,000. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  STATISTICS 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  301,  306,  311,  313(a) ,  818,  and 
316  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  $18,- 
514,000. 

RETIREMENT    PAT    AMD    MEDICAL    BENETITS    rOR 
COMMISSIONED   OmCERS 

For  retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers,  as 
authorized  by  law,  and  for  payments  under 
the  Retired  Serviceman's  FamUy  Protection 
Plan  and  payments  for  medical  care  at  de- 
pendents and  retired  personnel  unxler  the  De- 
pendent's Medical  Care  Act  (10  U.S.C,  ch. 
56) ,  such  amount  as  may  be  required  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

BtTTLOINGS  AND  rACIUTIKS 

Tat  construction,  alterations,  major  repair, 
improvement,  extension,  and  equipment,  of 
faculties  of  or  used  by  the  Health  Servloes 
and  Mental  Health  AdmUilstratlon.  not 
otherwise  provided,  $19,467,000  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

:f:ifiw 


OmCE   or    THE   AAMINiaTRATOe 

For  expenses  neoesMry  for  the  Oflloe  of  the 
Admlnlstntor,  $18,128,000. 

MEDICAL  FAdUrm  OUABAJfTXE  AJIS  LOAK  mm 

There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  de- 
posited In  ths  "Medical  faclUtlas  guarantee 
and  loan  fund"  amounts  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  operations  under  part  B  of  title 
VI  of  the  Publlo  Healtb  Servloe  Act  and  such 
amounts  shaU  be  available  to  the  aeorvtary 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  carryUig 
out  his  functions  under  section  638(a)(1) 
of  the  A.ct:  Provid4d,  That  sums  received 
from  the  sale  of  loans  made  pursuant  to 
section  637  of  the  Act  shaU  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  section. 
National  Institutes  or  Health 

BIOLOGICS  'STANDARDS 

To  carry  out  sections  361  and  363  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  pertaining  to  reg- 
ulation and  preparation  of  biological  prod- 
ucts, and  conduct  of  research  related  thereto, 
$9,638,000. 

NATIONAL   CAMCn   UaTlTlTrg 

For  expenses  neceaaary  to  carry  out  title 
IV,  part  A,  of  the  PubUc  Health  Servloe  Act, 
Including  construction  under  grants  and 
contracts  and  direct  construction;  $403,2O&.- 
000  to  remain  available  until  June  30.  1974. 

MAnOHAL    HEART   AND    LVNG    INSTITUTE 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  B.  and 
title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Servloe  Act. 
$330,000,000. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OT    DENTAL    RESEARCH 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  C.  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  $49,796,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITtTTX  OF  ARTKRmS.  METABOLBSM. 
AND    DiaKBTIVX    DISBASXS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  title 
rv,  part  D.  of  the  Public  Health  Servloe  Aot 
with  respect  to  arthritis,  rheumatism,  meta- 
bolic diseases,  and  digestive  diseasee,  $173,- 
190,000. 

NATIONAL  rNSl'I'lU'H  OF  NETJROLOOCAL  DTHKABES 
AND    STROKE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out,  to  the 
extent  not  otherwise  provided,  title  IV.  part 
D,  of  the  Publlo  Health  Servloe  Act  with 
respect  to  neurology  and  stroke.  $136,409,000. 

NATIONAL    rNSTTTCrrX    or    ALLEBQT    AND  . 
INFECTIOUS    DISEASES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for 
to  carry  out  title  rV,  part  D,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  allergy 
and  infectious  dlseaaee,  $133 ,048, (MX). 

NATIONAL    INS i  11 U 'IE    OF    GENERAL    MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  c^rry  out  title  IV.  part  E.  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
general  medical  sciences,  Including  grants  of 
therapeutic  and  chemical  substances  for 
demonstrations  and  research,  $l92.30a.(XK). 

NATIONAL     INSTTUTE     OF     CHLO      HKALm      AND 
HITMAN    INTVELOPMENT 

To  carry  out.  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
title  rv,  part  E.  and  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  child 
health  and  human  development.  $143J>57.000. 

NATONAL   ETE   IWailUJTE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  title 
IV,  part  F.  of  the  Public  Health  Servloe  Act, 
with  respect  to  eye  diseases  and  visual  dis- 
orders. $41,137,000. 

NATIONAL   INSTrrCTE    OF    ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH    SCIENCES 

To  carry  out.  except  as  otherwise  provided. 
sections  301  and  311  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  with  respect  to  environmental 
health  sciences,  $31,374,000. 

Hi    Ma    iua:i'  -' 
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To  c*rry  out.  exc«pt  m  oth«rwl««  provided, 
section  301  of  th«  Public  Health  Serrle*  Act 
with  r««p«ct  to  the  support  of  clinical  r«- 
Bearcb  oenten,  laboratory  axUsuJ  faelUttet 
and  other  reaearcb  reaourcec,  $78>M,000. 
joHK  I.  fooamr  n«T»«*f atiowai.  obj»t«b  rem 
utvuttCMO  wTxror  m  ths  hmautm  mcancMm 
Por  the  John  B.  Fogarty  Intematlooal 
center  for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Health 
Sclenoea.  M.aoo.000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
1500.000  aball  be  avaUable  for  paymant  to 
the  Oorgas  MemorUl  Instltrrte  for  matate- 
nance  and  operation  of  the  Oorgaa  Memorial 
Laboratory. 

RCALTR   MAKTOWn 

To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwlM 
provided,  section*  301,  306,  308.  311.  and  423 
*  itb  respect  to  training  granU,  title  VII.  and 
title  vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
»M«.428,000:  of  which  ta.OOO.OOO.OOO  shall  be 
available  for  loan  guarantees  and  Interest 
subeldlee  under  part  B  of  title  Vn  and  part 
A  of  tlUe  vm.  $140,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  for  construction  of  facilities  (Includ- 
ing $28,000,000  for  dental  teaching  faculties) 
under  part  B  of  tlUe  Vn.  and  WO.OOO.OOO 
shall  be  for  grants  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties under  part  A  of  title  VIIl:  Provided.  That 
the  funds  appropriated  under  part  B  of  title 
VXI  and  part  A  of  title  Vm  shall  remain 
avaUable  lintll  expended. 

Loans,  grants,  and  payments  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year:  Por  making,  after 
December  31  of  the  c\irrent  fiscal  year,  loans, 
grants,  and  payments  under  section  306, 
parts  C,  D,  P.  and  Q  of  title  VII.  and  parts  B 
and  D  of  title  vm  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
neeaesary,  and  obligations  Incurred  and  ex- 
penditures made  hereunder  shall  be  charged 
to  the  appropriation  for  that  purptose  for 
such  fiscal  year:  Provided.  That  such  loans, 
grants,  and  paynMnts  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  not  exceed  60  per  centxim  of  the 
amoimts  authorized  In  section  306.  parts  C. 
D.  and  O  of  title  VH,  and  In  part  B  of  title 
vm  for  these  purposes  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

NATIOMAL  USBAKT  OV  MZSICim 

To  carry  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  aeotton  301  with  respect  to 
health  Information  communications  and 
parts  I  and  J  of  title  m  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  $28,818,000,  of  which  $2,903,000 
shall  remain  available  until  June  30,  1974. 
BtnLDtNOS  Ajn>  rAcn.rnxa 

Por  construction,  ma^or  repair.  Improve- 
ment, extension,  alteration,  emd  equipment. 
Including  acquisition  of  sites,  of  faculties  of 
or  used  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
where  not  otherwise  provided.  $12,580,000. 
to  remain  available  untu  expended. 
omcz  or  tkx  dizxcto>s 

^r  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Director.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
$13,642,000. 

Apptroprlatlons  In  this  Act  available  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  shall  be  avaUable  for  en- 
tertainment of  visiting  scientists  when  spe- 
olflcally  approved  by  the  Siirgeon  General: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $6,000  shall  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

F^^□d3  advanced  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  management  fund  from  appropria- 
tions In  this  Act  shaU  be  avaUable  for  the  ex- 
penses of  sharing  medical  care  facilities  and 
resources  pursuant  to  section  338  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service  Act  and  f(7  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  twelve  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only. 

sciEwiiric   Acnvrnxs   ovxxsxas    (special 

pOBZroif    CV*MBKT    PKOOXAX) 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  TreMTiry  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal   requirements  of  the 


United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  for  con- 
ducting scientific  activities  overseas,  as  au- 
thortaed  by  law,  $26,619,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able untu  expended:  Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  in  addition  to 
other  appropriations  for  such  activities,  for 
payments  In  the  foregoing  currencies. 
PATMXKT  or  sAua  iNsirmcixNCixs 

AKD   INTXXX8T    LOSSES 

Pot  the  payment  of  such  insuffldencles  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account 
of  outstanding  beneficial  Interest  or  partici- 
pations in  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Pund  assets  or  Nurse  Training  Fund  assets, 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act, 
1968,  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  302  ( c ) 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act,  $170,000,  and  for  payment  of 
amounts  pursuant  to  section  744(b)  or  837 
(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
schools  which  borrow  any  sums  from  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Pund  or  Nurse 
Training  Pund.  $3,830,000:  Provided,  That 
the  anyjunts  appropriated  herein  shall  re- 
main available  untU  expended. 

HXALTH    PR0rX88101»S    EDUCATION    I'UKB 

The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
available  In  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion Pund  and  the  Nurse  Training  Pund,  and 
In  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  commitments  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided  by  section 
104  of  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  In  car- 
rying out  the  programs  set  forth  In  the 
budget  fOT  the  current  fiscal  year. 

OXmXAL    RXSEAXCR    STJTPOBT    ORANT* 

Pot  general  research  support  grants,  as  au- 
thorized In  section  301(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  there  shall  be  available 
from  appropriations  avaUable  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  for  operating  ex- 
penses, the  sum  of  $60,700,000:  Provided, 
That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to 
pay  a  recipient  of  such  a  grant  any  amount 
for  indirect  expenses  In  connection  with 
such  project. 

Omcx  or  Edtjcation 

XLXMKIfTAXT   AND  SECONBAST   EDUCATION 

Ptor  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  ($1,810,000,000),  title 
III  ($171,393,000),  and  title  V,  parts  A  and  0 
($68,000,000),  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  $2,034,393,000:  Provided. 
That  the  aggregate  amounts  made  available 
to  each  State  under  title  I-A  fear  granU  to 
local  education  agencies  within  that  State 
shall  not  be  lees  than  such  amounts  as  were 
made  available  for  that  purpose  for  fiscal 
vear  1972:  Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  section  307(e)  of  PubUc  Law 
89-10  as  amended  shaU  be  satisfied  when  the 
combined  fiscal  effort  of  the  local  education 
agency  and  the  State  for  the  i»ecedlng  fiscal 
year  was  not  less  than  such  combined  fiscal 
effort  in  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE   IN   FEDBXALLT 
ArrXCTED  AKEAS 

Por  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  I960,  as  amended  (20  UJS.C,  ch. 
18),  and  the  Act  of  September  28,  1960,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19),  $681,406,000,  of 
which  $646,496,000,  Including  $41,450,000  for 
amounts  payable  under  sectlMi  6  and  $10,- 
000.000  for  complying  with  section  403(1)  (C) 
shall  be  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  schools  as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of 
,  the  Act  of  September  3.  1960.  as  amended, 
and  $36,910,000,  which  shaU  remain  available 
untu  expended,  shall  be  only  for  providing 
school  facilities  as  authorized  by  section  5 
and  subsections  14(a)  and  14(b)  of  said  Act 
of  September  23,  1950:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  contained  herein  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  pay  any  local  educational  agency  In 
excess  of  77  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to 
which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  en- 


titled pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  tltlel:  PrO' 
vided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any 
local  educational  agency  In  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  said  title  I  If  the  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  In 
schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  said 
section  3 (a)  Is  leas  than  26  per  centum  of  tht 
total  number  of  chlldnn  In  such  schools. 

EDUCATION  rOR  THE  HANDICAFPES 

Por  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  and  section  6  of  Public  Law 
85-900,  $162,369,000. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  102(b)  ($39,898,000). 
parts  B  and  C  ($449,683,000).  D,  F  ($88,823,- 
000),  O  ($24,600,000),  H  ($10,624,000),  and  I 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  (30  UB.C.  1341-1391 ) .  and  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  80) 
($75,000,000) ,  $669,163,000,  Including  $30,000,- 
000  for  exemplary  programs  under  part  D 
of  said  1963  Act  of  which  50  per  centum 
shall  remain  avaUable  until  expended  and  60 
per  centum  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $23,000,000 
for  research  and  training  under  part  C  of 
said  1963  Act :  Provided,  That  grants  to  each 
State  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  shall 
not  be  less  than  grants  made  to  such  State 
agencies  In  fiscal  year  1971:  Provided  /ur- 
f;i«r.  That  grants  to  each  State  imder  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  shall  not  be  lea 
than  grants  made  to  such  States  In  fiscal  year 
1972. 

LIBXAXT    RE80UBCES 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I  ($62,000,000).  11,  and 
in  ($7,600,000)  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  16);  tlUe  H 
($100,000,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act;  title  in-A  ($60,- 
000,000)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958:  and  tlUe  VI  ($13,600,000)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act:  $347,000,000,  of  which 
$16,000,000.  to  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1974,  shall  be  for  grants  for  public 
library  construction  under  title  II  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

EDUCATIONAL   RENEWAL 

'Pot  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  vn  and  vm  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
part  B-1  of  the  Education  Profeeslons  De- 
velopment Act,  section  300  of  the  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Act,  as  amended,  part  IV  of  title  III 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  Co- 
operative Reeearch  Act  (except  section  4). 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970,  the 
EnlvTonmental  Education  Act,  and  sections 
402  and  413  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act.  $338,315,000.  of  which  $15.- 
000.000  ShaU  be  for  educational  broadcast- 
ing facilities  and  sbaU  remain  avaUable 
untu  expended. 

XDUCM70NAL      ACnVITIXS      OVERSEAS       ( SPECIAL 

forhon  ctmRENCT  prograu) 
For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$3,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shaU  be  avaUable.  In  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriations to  such  Office,  for  payments  in 
the  foregoing  currencies. 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  not  otherwise  provided.  In- 
cluding rental  of  conference  rooms  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses,  $68,360,000. 
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sTuonrr  loax  zmuRAirac  rtnni 
Tat  the  Btudant  Loah  Insunt&oe  Fund 
CTMted  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1B66, 
fH  amended,  $39,047,000  to  remain  avallahle 
until  expended. 

PATICXNT  or  PARTtCIPATIOir  DALBS 
\  iNBU  rv  KJlRNCmS 

Tot  the  payment  of  such  InEufflclenclea  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account 
of  outstanding  beneficial  Interetts  or  par- 
ticipations in  aawts  of  the  Offloe  of  Eduoa- 
tioo  authorlBSd  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appit^rtatlan  Act, 
1998,  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  AsaocU- 
tlon  Charter  Act  (13  VS.C.  1717(o))  $3,931,- 
000.  to  remain  available  untu  expended. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
qrants  to  states  ror  public  assutance 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  I,  rv.  X,  XI,  xrv.  XVI,  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Act 
of  July  6.  1960  (34  UB.C.  ch.  9).  $13344.704.- 
000,  of  which  $46,000,000  shall  be  for  chUd 
welfare  services  under  pert  B  of  title  IV. 

For  making,  after  June  16  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  tmdar  titles  I, 
IV,  X,  xrv,  XVI.  and  XIX,  respectively,  of 
tba  Social  Security  Act,  for  any  period  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  days  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  (except  with  respect  to  activities  In- 
cluded In  the  appropriation  for  "Work  In- 
centives"); and  for  making,  after  AprU  30 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  payments  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year;  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  the  ob- 
ligations Incurred  and  the  expenditures  made 
thereunder  for  payments  under  each  of  such 
titles  to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  ap- 
propriations therefor  for  the  current  or  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

In  the  administration  of  titles  I,  IV  (other 
than  part  c  thereof),  X,  XTV,  XVI,  and 
XTT,  respectively,  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
payments  to  a  State  under  any  such  titles 
for  any  quarter  In  the  period  beginning 
AprU  1  of  the  prior  year,  and  ending  Jxme  80 
of  the  current  year,  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  plan  approved  under  such 
title  prior  to  or  during  such  period,  but  no 
such  payment  shaU  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  plan  for  any  quarter  prior  to  the  quarter 
In  which  such  plan  was  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. 

Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  for  any  period  In  the  prior 
fiscal  year  subsequent  to  March  31  of  that 
year. 

WOR&IMU  INCXMTIVIS 

For  carrying  out  a  work  Incentive  program. 
as  authorlBed  by  part  C  of  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  Including  registration 
of  Individuals  for  such  program,  and  for  re- 
lated cbUd  care  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ices, as  authorized  by  section  403(a)  (19)  (O) 
of  the  Act,  Including  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  authorljsed  by  section  431  of  the 
Act,  and  $150,000  for  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priation for  "Departmental  management", 
$486433,000.  which  shaU  be  the  maximum 
UBOunt  available  to/t  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  to  which  the  States  may 
become  entitled  pursuant  to  section  403(d)  of 
such  Act.  for  these  purposes  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

ORWTS    FOR    THE    DEVELOP  MR  NT  ALL  T    DISABLED 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  301  and  303  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act,  and  parts  B,  C,  and  D  of 
the  Developmental  DlsabUltles  Services  and 
Faculties  Construction  Act,  $81:3004)00.  of 
which  $33,500,000  shaU  be  for  grants  under 
part  C  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  PaclllUes  Construction  Act.  to 
remam  avaUable  imtu  June  30,  1976.  and 
»9J60,0O0  ShaU  be  for  grants  under  part  B  of 
the  Developmental  DlsablUtles  Services  and 


Faculties  Construction  Act,  to  remain  avaU- 
able tintU  expsndsd:  Provided,  That  grants 
made  under  part  O  of  the  DeTelofunsntal 
DUsbUmes  Serrloss  and  Fadlltlas  Coostruc- 
tlon  Act  after  June  80.  1973,  shaU  be  for  con- 
struction only  as  specified  in  section  133(a) 
(3)  of  such  Act:  Provided  further,  That  there 
may  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation 
from  the  appropriation  "Mental  Health"  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  allot- 
ment adjtistment,  made  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  303(c)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

NUTRITION  PROOaAIC  rOB  THE  ELOCRLT 

For   carrying  out   title   VH  of   the   CHder 
Americans  Act  of  1966.  $100,000,000. 


RESKARCR    AND    TRAINnra    ACl'l  VITUS     OVERSEAS 
(SPCCUI.  rOBSON  CURRSWCT  PROGRAM) 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Social  and  RehabUltatlon  Service,  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  $8,OOOX>00.  to  remain  avaUable 
untu  eiqwnded:  Provided,  That  thU  appro- 
priation shall  be  available.  In  addition  to 
other  appropriations  to  such  Service  and  Ad- 
ministration for  payments  In  the  foregoing 
currencies. 

aAl.tBTga   AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided, 
necessary  for  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  $60,216,000,  together  with  not  to  ex- 
ceed $000,000  to  be  transferred  frtHn  the  Fed- 
eral DlsablUty  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  SutvIvotb  Insurance 
Trust  Pund,  as  provided  In  section  201(g) 
( 1 )  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Social  Sbcuritt  Adicxnistration 
payments  to   social  sbcuritt   trust  runds 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  the  Federal  DlsabUlty 
Insurance,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance. 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Funds,  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions 317(g) .  228(g) .  330(b) ,  and  1844  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act,  and  sections  103(c)  and 
111(d)  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Amendments 
of  1966,  $3,476,486,000. 

SPECIAL    BXMXrlTS    POR    OISABLXS    COAL    MINESS 

For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  as 
amended.  Including  necessary  travel  incident 
to  medical  examinations,  reconsideration 
InterviewB,  or  hearings  for  verifying  dlsabU- 
itles  or  for  review  of  dlsabUlty  determina- 
tions, $1,636 .600 XXX),  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended:  Prryvided,  That  such  amounts  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  used  for  pajnnent.  In 
such  manner  as  said  parties  may  jointly  de- 
termine, of  postage  for  the  transmission  of 
official  maU  matter  by  States  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  said  Act. 

Benefit  payments  after  AprU  80:  For  mak- 
ing, after  AprU  30  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
payments  to  entitled  beneficiaries  under 
title  rv  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  HSalth  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  for  the  last  two  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures therefor  to  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Whenever  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity finds  It  wUl  promote  the  achievement 
of  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
qualified  i>er8onB  may  be  appointed  to  con- 
duct hearings  thereunder  without  meeting 
the  requirements  for  bearing  examiners  ap- 
pointed not  later  than  December  31.  1973: 
Provided  fiirther.  That  no  person  shaU  bold 
a  hearing  In  any  case  with  which  he  has 
been  coiu^med  previously  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  title. 


lucxtation  on  tkUAmna  and  xxpensbs 
For  necessary  expanses,  not  more  than  $!.• 
356.498,000  may  be  eiq>ended  as  authorlasd  by 
section  201(g)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
from  any  one  or  aU  of  the  trust  funds  re- 
ferred to  therein:  Providied,  That  such 
amounts  as  are  required  shaU  be  avallabla 
to  pay  the  cost  of  necessary  travel  Incident  to 
medical  examinations,  reconsideration  Intsr- 
views  or  hearings  for  verifying  disabilities  or 
for  review  of  dlsabUlty  determinations,  of  In- 
dividuals who  file  appUoatlons  for  dlsabUlty 
determinations  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  1^,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to  sso> 
tlon  8679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend* 
ed  (31  rJS.C.  666) ,  only  to  the  extent  nsass 
sary  to  process  workloads  not  anticipated  In 
the  budget  estimates  and  to  meet  manda- 
tory Increases  In  costs  of  agencies  or  organi- 
zations with  which  agreements  have  been 
made  to  participate  in  the  administration  of 
title  XVm  and  section  231  of  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  after  maximum  ab- 
sorption of  such  costs  within  the  remainder 
of  the  existing  limitation  has  been  achieved : 
Provided  further.  That  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  ahaU  be  used  for  pay- 
ment, in  such  manner  as  said  organisations 
may  Jomtly  determine,  of  postage  for  the 
transmission  of  official  maU  matter  In  oon> 
iiectlon  with  the  administration  of  the  social 
security  program  by  States  parUolpatlng  in 
the  program. 

LZMITATION    on    CONSTRUCTION 

For  construction,  alterations,  and  equip- 
ment of  faculties,  including  acquisition  of 
sites,  and  planning,  architectural,  and  en- 
gineering services,  and  for  provision  of  neces- 
sary offsite  parking  faculties  during  con- 
struction, $1,000,000,  to  be  expended  as  au> 
thorlzed  by  section  301(g)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  from  any  one  or 
aU  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein,  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Special  Institutions 

AMERICAN  PRINTINa  ROUBS  POR  THS  BIOlfD 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  8,  187B, 
as  amended  (30  CJB.O.  101-105).  $l,a»e,ftOO. 

national  TECHNICAL  INSrZTUlS  POR  THE  DEAF 

For  carrying  out  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  (30  UJS.C.  681,  et 
seq.).  $4,694,000. 

MODKL    SBCONDABT    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DRAT 

For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  Act  (80  Stat.  1037). 
$4,638,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  shaU  be  for 
construction  and  shaU  remain  available  unttt 
expended. 

OALLAumr  oouaos 

For  the  partial  support  of  OaUaudet  Col- 
lege. Including  repalis  and  improvements  as 
authorlBed  by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1954  (68 
Stat.  266).  $10,082,000.  of  which  $6,460,000 
ShaU  be  for  construction  and  shall  remain 
avaUable  \mtU  expended:  Provided,  That  If 
so  requested  by  the  coUege.  such  construc- 
tion shall  be  supw^rised  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

HOWARD   UMlVRSalTT 

Por  the  partial  su^Mrt  of  Howard  Unlv«r- 
sity,  $58,881,000.  Including  $8,408,000  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended  for  planning 
and  Bite  development  of  buUdings  and  facul- 
ties: Provided,  That  If  requested  by  the  uni- 
versity, such  planning,  site  development,  and 
construction  of  buUdlngs  and  faculties  shaU 
be  supervised  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Omcx     OP     THE     SSOKBTART 
OPnCE  POR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
ClvU  Rie^ts,  $13,587,000,  together  with  not 
to  exceed  tI,180X>00,  to  be  transferred  and 
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»xp«ndMl  as  authorized  by  section  301(g)  (1) 
of  tb*  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or  all 
of  Uie  trust  funcla  referred  to  therein. 
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For  expenses,  not  otherwise  nrovlded  nec- 
eaaary  Jor  departmental  management,  »M,- 
88SX)00,  together  with  not  to  exceed  •8A46.- 
000  to  be  transferred  and  expended  as 
authorlMd  by  section  301  (g)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Secvirlty  Act  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein;  and  not  to  exceed 
»3».00O  to  be  transferred  from  "Revolving 
fund  for  certlScatlon  and  other  servlcee." 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration:  Provided, 
That  the  period  of  availability  of  funds  un- 
der this  title  for  the  Commission  on  Medical 
Malpractice  shall  be  extended  from  June  30, 
197X  to  June  30.  1973. 

OCNBAL    PmoVUIONt 

Sao.  aoi.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  for  grants-m-ald  of  State  agenclee 
to  cover.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  coet  of 
operation  of  said  agencies.  Including  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  officers  and  employees 
of  said  agencies,  shall  be  withheld  from  the 
said  agencies  of  any  States  which  have  estab- 
lished bv  legislative  enactment  and  have  in 
operation  a  merit  system  and  classification 
and  compensation  plan  covering  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  in  office,  and  compensation  of 
their  employees,  because  of  any  disapproval 
of  their  personnel  or  the  manner  of  their 
selection  by  the  agencies  of  the  said  States, 
or  the  rates  of  pay  of  said  offloen  or  em- 
ployees. 

Sxc.  203.  The  Secretary  U  authwlzed  to 
make  such  transfers  of  moto*  vehicles,  be- 
tween bureaus  and  officers,  without  transfer 
of  funds,  as  may  be  required  In  carrying  out 
the  operation  of  the  Department. 

3mc.  203.  None  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
sball  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant 
for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  such  project. 

S«c.  204.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shaU  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  la  to  require  any  recipient 
of  any  project  grant  for  research,  tralnmg, 
Of  demonstration  made  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tlou.  and  Welfare  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
any  portion  of  any  Interest  or  o«her  Income 
earned  on  payments  of  such  grant  made  be- 
fore July  1 ,  19M;  nor  shall  any  of  the  funds 
contained  In  this  Act  be  used  for  any  activity 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  payment 
to  the  Untied  SUtes  of  any  portion  of  any 
Interest  or  other  Income  earned  on  payments 
made  before  July  1.  1864,  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  bUnd. 

3ic  205.  Expenditures  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  thU  title  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Oallaudet  College  shall  be 
awarded  to  these  Institutions  in  the  form 
of  lump-sum  grants  and  expenditures  made 
therefrom  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Sec.  206.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  additional 
permanent  Federal  positions  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  If  the  proportion  of  additional 
posttlons  m  the  Washington  area  In  rela- 
tion to  the  total  new  positions  Is  allowed 
to  exceed  the  proportion  existing  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  IBM. 

Sec  207.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  for 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  for  active  commis- 
sioned officers  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Beaerve  Corps  and  for  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  commissioned  of- 
ficers In  the  Regular  Corps;   expenses  Inci- 


dent to  the  dissemination  of  health  Infor- 
mation In  foreign  countries  through  exhibits 
and  other  appropriate  means;    advances  of 
funds  for  compensation,  travel,  and  subsis- 
tence expenses  (or  per  diem  In  lieu  thereof) 
for  persons  coming  from  abroad  to  partici- 
pate In  health  or  scientific  activities  of  the 
Department   pursuant   to   law;    expenses   of 
primary    and    secondary    schooling    of    de- 
pendents   In    tOTBlga    counurles,    of    Public 
Health    Service    commissioned    officers    sta- 
tioned m  foreign  countries,  at  costs  for  any 
given  area  not  in  excess  of  those  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  same  area,  when 
It  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
schools  available  In  the  locality  are  unable 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of 
such   dependents,   and   for   the   transporta- 
tion   of    such     dependents    between    such 
schools  and  their  places  of  residence  when 
the  schools  are  not  accessible  to  such  de- 
pendents by  regular  means  of  transporta- 
tion; rental  or  lease  of  living  quarters  (for 
periods  not  exceeding  five  years),  and  pro- 
vision of  heat,  fuel,  and  light,  and  mainte- 
nance.   Improvement,    and    repair    of    such 
quarters,    and    advance    payments   therefor, 
for   civilian    officers   and   employees   of   the 
Public  Health  Service  who  are  United  States 
citizens  and  who  have  a  permanent  station 
In  a  foreign  country;    not   to  exceed  $3,500 
for  entertainment  of  visiting  scientists  when 
specifically  approved  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral;   purchase,   erection,   and    maintenance 
of    temporary   or    portable    structures;    and 
for   the   payment   of   compensation   to   con- 
sultants  or   Individual  scientists  appointed 
for  limited  periods  of  time  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207(f)   or  section  207(g)    of  the  Public 
Health  Service   Act,  at  rates  established  by 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral,  or  the  Secretary  where 
such   action   Is  required   by  statute,  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  08-18. 

Sic.  208.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  title  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-363,  to  take  any 
section  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated;  or 
to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Sxc.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  Is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-353,  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to  re- 
quire the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  students  to  or 
from  a  particular  school  so  deeegregated  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district  or  school. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
p'roprlatlon  Act,  197S". 

TITLE  in— RELATED  AGENCIES 

Cabinet  Coumtttee  on  OppoRTtrNrrrES  roa 

Spanish -Speaking  People 


SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Sp&nlah- 
Speaklng  People,  and  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Spanish-Speaking   Americans.  $1,000,000. 

Commission  on  Railroad  Retieement 
salaries  and  expenses 

jfOT  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement,  established  by  the 
Act  of  August  12,  1970  (Public  Law  91-337) . 
$101,000:  Provided,  That  the  imobllgated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  granted  under 


this  heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1073  shall  n- 
main  available  during  the  current  fiscal  yssr. 

FEOXRAI.  MKDUTION  AND  CONCILIATION  Samai 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  ths  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  In  It  by  the  lAbar* 
Management  Relations  Act,  1B47  (30  U.8.a 
171-180.  183),  Including  expenses  of  ths 
Labor-Management  Panel  and  boards  of  In- 
quiry appointed  by  ths  President;  hire  of  p$s. 
senger  motor  vehicles;  not  to  exceed  $600  for 
official  reception  and  representation  expensM: 
and  rental  of  conference  rooms  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  $10,660,000. 

National  Commission  on  Tjwsabieb  and 
Information  Science 
pat  abttjl  and  exfxmszs 
For   necessary   expenses   of   the   National 
Commission  on   Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  esUbllshed  by  the  Act  of  July  30, 
1970  (PubUc  Law  91-346)   $406,000. 
National  Ooicmission  on  1iIabiht;ana  amb 
Dbuo  Asobs 
balaeiss  and  expenses 
For   necessary   expwnses   of   the   Nattonsl 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse, 
authorized  by  section  601  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 27    1970  (Public  Law  91-613),  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Act  of  May  24,  1971  (Public  Uw 
93-13),  $1,440,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions vested  in  It  by  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended  (29  UB.C. 
141-167).  and  other  laws,  $60,466,000:  Pro- 
vided,  Tliat  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shaU  be  available  to  organize  or  assist  in  rar- 
ganlzlng  agricultural  laborers  or  used  In  con- 
nection vrtth  Investigations,  hearings,  di- 
rectives, or  orders  concerning  bargaining 
units  composed  of  agricultural  laborers  as  re- 
ferred to  In  section  2(3)  of  the  Act  of  July 
5.  1935  (39  UB.C.  153),  and  as  amended  by 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1847, 
as  amended,  and  as  defined  In  section  3(f) 
of  the  Act  of  June  36,  1038  (39  U£.C.  308). 
and  inclvidlng  In  said  definition  employees 
engaged  In  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  and  waterways 
when  maintained  or  operated  on  a  mutual, 
nonprofit  basis  and  at  least  95  per  centum 
of  the  water  stored  c*  supplied  thereby  Is 
used  for  farming  ptirpoees. 

National  Mediation  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  oat 
the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labw  Act,  as 
amended  (46  UB.C.  161-188).  Including 
emergency  boards  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, $3,888,000. 

OCCTTPATIONAL  SATETT  AND  HEALTH  BXWtW 

Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
Voe  expenses   necessary  for  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 
$6,979,000. 

Razleoad  Retirement  Board 

payment  pob  milttart  service  crediw 

For  payments  to  the  railroad  retirement 

account  for  military  service   credits  under 

the  RaUroctd  Retirement  Act,   as   amended 

(46   U.S.C.    328C-1),   $31,646,000. 

LIMITATION  ON  SALARTTM  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  $19,833,000  to  be  derived 
from  the  railroad  retirement  accounts. 
Unitss  States  Soldtees"  Home 
operation  and  maintenance 
For    maintenance    and    operation   of   tto 
United   States   Soldiers'   Home,   to  be  paW 
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from  the  Soldiers'  Home  permanent  fund. 
$t3J01 000:  PrmiO^d,  That  this  approprt- 
sMon  ShaU  no«  be  available  for  the  payment 
at  bcspltallsatlon  of  members  of  the  Home 
in  United  States  Army  hospitals  at  ratss  in 
excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Army,  upon  recom mendatlons  of  the 
TBo*zd  of  Commissioners  of  the  Home  and 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Army. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAT 

For  construction  of  buildings  and  facili- 
ties Including  plans  and  specifications,  and 
fnrnlBhlngs,  to  be  paid  from  the  Soldiers" 
Home  permanent  fund,  $3,114,000,  to  remain 
available  untQ  expended. 

Corporation  fob  Pttblic  Broadcastxwo 
patment   to   the   corporation   for   pttsuc 

BROADOASTINa 

To  enable  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  30e(k)(l)  of  the  Oom- 
munlcstlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  for  ex- 
psnses  of  the  Corporation,  $40,000,000.  to  re- 
P^.in  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That,  in  addition,  there  la  appropriated  in 
accordance  with  the  authorization  contained 
in  section  396(k)  (2)  of  such  Act  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  amounts  equal  to 
the  amount  of  total  grants,  donations,  be- 
quests or  other  contributions  (including 
money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
property)  from  non-Federal  sources  received 
by  the  Corporation  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $8,000,000. 
TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act,  available  for  salaries  and  expenses,  shall 
be  available  for  services  as  authorized  by 
6  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to 
the  rate  for  OS-18. 

Sxc.  403.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act  avaUable  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances  there- 
for as  authorized  by  law  (6  UJ3.C.  6901-6902) . 

Sec.  408.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act  avaUable  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  of  attendance  at 
nuMtingm  which  are  conoemed  with  the 
functions  or  activities  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made  or  which  will  contrlbuts  to 
Improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  manage- 
ment of  those  functions  or  activities. 

Sac.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  each  authorized  to  make  available  not 
to  exceed  $7,600  from  funds  avaUable  for 
salaries  and  expenses  under  titles  I  and  n, 
respectively,  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation e^enses. 

Sxc.  406.  No  part  of  any  ^proprlatlon 
contained  In  this  Act  sh&U  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sac.  406.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained m  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
any  ClvU  Service  Intersgency  Bocu^  of  Ex- 
aminers. 

Sec.  407.  Mo  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary 
of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any  In- 
dividual applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by,  teaching  at,  or  doing  rsseftreta 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  ednostlon  who 
has  engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after  August  l, 
1969,  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the  as- 
sistance to  others  in  the  use  of)  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  the  control  of  an  Institution  of  high- 
er education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  avaU- 
ftbUlty  of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent 
the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or  stu- 
dents in  such  Institution  from  engaging  In 
tbelr  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  Institution. 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are 


authorized  to  transfer  unexpended  balances 
of  prior  appropnatlons  to  accounts  corre- 
sponding to  current  appropriations  provided 
In  this  Act:  Provided,  "Hiat  such  transferred 
balances  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
for  ths  same  periods  oar  time,  for  which  they 
were  originally  appropriated. 

Sec.  400.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  I^resldent  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  from  obligation  and  expenditure 
from  the  amounts  contained  In  this  Act. 
such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  how- 
ever, the  amounts  withheld  shall  not  cause 
the  total  available  for  obligation  to  be  leas 
than  $20,603,448,600  in  the  aggregate  for  the 
appropriations  made  herein:  Provided,  That 
no  amount  specified  in  any  appropriation 
provision  contained  In  this  Act  or  any  ac- 
tivity within  such  appropriation  may  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  10  per  centum:  Pro- 
vided farther,  That  the  amount  avaUable 
for  obUgstlon  for  any  appropriation  provi- 
sion determined  pursuant  to  this  section 
ShaU  be  substituted  for  the  amount  for  such 
appropriation  provision  contained  in  this 
Act  and  for  ths  application  of  any  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1973". 

MOTION   OFFERED    BT    MB.   FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOV.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  HJl.  16664  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  Delete  sec- 
tion 409  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec  409.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
withhold  from  obligation  and  expenditure 
from  the  amounts  contained  In  this  Act, 
such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  he  w- 
ever,  the  amounts  withheld  shaU  not  cause 
the  total  avaUable  for  obligation  to  be  less 
than  $29,800,000,000  In  the  aggregate  for 
the  appropriations  made  herein;  Provided, 
That  no  amount  specified  In  any  appro- 
priation provision  contained  in  this  Act  or 
any  activity  within  such  appropriation  may 
be  reduced  by  more  than  13  per  centum: 
Provided  further.  That  the  amount  available 
for  obligation  for  any  appropriation  provi- 
sion determined  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount  for  such 
appropriation  provision  contained  In  this 
Act  and  ios  the  application  of  any  formtUa 
for  ths  distribution  of  funds:  Provided 
further,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained herein  shaU  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Section  408(1)  (c)  of  Title 
I  of  the  Act  of  September  80,  1950,  as 
amended." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  Senate  took  basically  quite  diSerent 
approaches  to  drawing  up  a  new  Lebor- 
HEW  bill.  The  House  took  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  just  four  changes — to  take 
out  of  the  bill  \2Y2  percent  of  four  of 
the  largest  Increases  over  the  budget. 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  and  substituted  the  text  of  the  vetoed 
bill  with  the  addition  of  one  new  section 
at  the  end  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  cut  any  items  in  the  bill  up  to 
a  maximum  of  10  percent  until  the  bill 
would  be  reduced  to  not  leas  than  $29,- 
603,448.600 — the  total  amount  of  the 
House  bill  and  $835,815,000  more  than 
the  President's  budget. 


Under  ordinary  conditions  I  would  b« 
opposed  to  giving  the  President  the  rath- 
er broad  authority  to  make  reductloos 
that  was  contained  in  the  Senate  bill, 
but  we  are  not  operating  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Moreover,  this  House  just 
this  week  voted  to  give  the  President 
even  broader  authority  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  bill. 
Therefore,  we  felt  that  it  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  most  recent  actions  of  the 
House  on  such  matters  to  adopt  the 
Senate  approach. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  agreed  that  at  this 
very,  very  late  date  It  is  certainly  desir- 
able to  send  to  the  President  a  bill  that 
will  not  be  vetoed.  They  also  agreed  that 
to  send  him  a  bill  that  is  more  than  $800 
million  over  his  budget  would  be  inviting 
a  veto  under  the  present  circumstances 
and  atmosphere.  The  conferees,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  support  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  but  amended  to  permit 
the  President  to  make  reductloiis  up 
to  13  percent  on  individual  items  and  re- 
duce the  total  bill  to  not  less  than  $29.3 
billion,  or  a  little  more  than  $500  million 
over  the  budget,  but  about  $1.2  billion 
under  the  vetoed  bill.  We  think  this  is 
very  reasonable,  and  we  expect  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  it  if  we  send  it  to  him  at 
that  level. 

The  only  other  change  that  the  pend- 
ing motion  would  make  in  the  Senate 
amendment  would  be  to  delete  the  funds 
for  the  so-called  "C"  entitlements  under 
the  program  for  aid  to  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  No  funds  have  ever 
been  appropriated  for  this  part  of  the 
program  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
conferees  thought  we  should  not  stArt 
funding  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  as  good  a 
compromise  as  we  could  hope  to  attain 
under  all  the  circumstances.  I  trust  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  House  will 
agree. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stuid  what  effect  this  language  has  on 
the  A  and  B  impacted  school  allocation. 
Does  it  reduce  the  percentage  further? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  What  happens  is  we  take 
out  the  C's  and  that  gives  tlie  A's  and 
B's  about  $10  million  more  than  they  had 
before. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PIMDLEY.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  when  the  Initial  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  came  forward,  this  body 
by  a  very  substantial  record  vote  required 
that  no  funds  be  made  available  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  who 
enforce  the  OSHA  standards  against  em- 
ployers of  25  persons  or  leas. 

That  was  subeequently  reduced  to  em- 
ployers of  15  or  leas  in  the  bill  that  was 
ultimately  vetoed.  Then  the  exclusion  at 
the  level  of  15  employees  or  less  was  in- 
serted in  the  second  House  version.  This 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  committee. 
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bot  on  the  Senate  floor  It  wm  reduced  to 
tbree  or  leai.  Could  tfae  Bentleman  state 
what  finally  hap]>etied  to  this  ezdtulon 
provlsloa  in  conference? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  the  gentleman  dlea 
hard.  I  well  recall  the  flght  the  gentle- 
man originally  led  on  this.  He  did  a  great 
lob,  believe  me.  I  couldn't  have  done  bet- 
ter mjB^.  But  the  calendar  has  done  the 
gentleman  evil.  Members  have  reassessed 
their  positions  and  very  recently,  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  when  we  moved 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PntDLsr)  moved 
to  Instruct  the  conferees  to  hold  to  15. 
The  gentleman  speaking  moved  to  table 
that  motion  and  the  House.  In  Its  wis- 
dom, just  a  couple  of  days  ago,  by  30 
votes,  did  not  agree  with  my  dlstlngxilshed 
friend. 

May  I  add  this.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  'Mr  Sjcth)  .  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  iB  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee Is  very  tcnowledgeable  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
nuui  from  Iowa  could  state  In  at  least 
approximate  terms  how  many  business 
Arms  In  the  United  States  will  be  ex- 
empted from  enforcement  of  OSHA 
standards  under  the  exclusion  at  employ- 
ers of  three  persons  or  less  that  now 
stands  In  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  House  exemp- 
tion was  15  and  the  Senate-was  three.  The 
administration  was  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  15  exemption,  also  a  great  many  em- 
ployer groups  were  opposed,  and  practi- 
cally all  the  employee  groups  opposed  the 
exemption.  So  we  got  Into  the  numbers 
game  about  how  many  to  exempt.  An 
exemption  of  15  would  exempt  about  84 
perc«it  of  the  employers.  I  do  not  have 
exact  flgures  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
but  I  believe  three  or  less  is  something 
like  4  million.  However,  that  is  something 
leas  than  5  percent  of  the  work  force,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  work  force. 

Bflr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  those  rather 
small  employers,  employing  three  or  less, 
which  are  by  the  gentleman's  testimony 
of  today  still  rather  niunerous  In  our 
economic  life,  are  going  to  appreciate  this 
exclusion. 

I  might  add  fiuther.  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  permit  me,  I  be- 
lieve this  exercise  we  have  been  through, 
whUe  not  leading  to  the  effect  I  had  real- 
ly desired,  has  nevertheless  been  bene- 
flclal.  It  hat  caused  the  OSHA  adminis- 
tration to  take  another  look  at  the  stand- 
ards they  were  applying  so  unreasonably 
to  small  firms.  Some  have  been  modified. 
There  is  pending  and  I  believe  will  be 
passed  by  this  House  a  bill  which  will  in- 
sure onslte  negotiation  for  small  em- 
ployers. So  even  though  I  am  disap- 
pointed skt  the  number  Involved  in  the 
final  compromise,  I  nevertheless  believe 
It  has  been  beneficial  to  many  employees 
and  therefore  an  important  victory. 

MSr.  SBOTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
onslte  consultation  provision  which  I 
certainly  support  and  cosponsored  wlH 


be  helpful,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated  the  real  anjiwer  is 
not  onslte  consultation  or  exemption 
only.  There  needs  to  be  a  change  in  en- 
forcement policies,  more  information  and 
option  of  reasonable,  enforceable,  and 
relevant  rules  for  each  industry  keeping 
the  objectives  of  the  law  in  mind  rather 
than  relying  upon  some  obsolete  codes 
which  both  employers  and  employees 
agree  are  not  relevant  today  to  either 
health  or  safety  hazards. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  $20  million  is 
retained  in  the  conference  report  for 
pulmonary  research  and  coal  miners' 
clinics  for  pneimioconlosis.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleoitm  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  ask  him  about  the  validity 
of  this  item,  and  his  view  of  how  it  can 
be  protected  against  possible  Executive 
reduction? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  Is  no  more 
pleased  than  I.  I  sponsored  the  amend- 
mort,  the  so-csdled  Pfood  bill.  I  come 
from  the  hard  coal  area  and  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  comes  from  the 
soft  coal  area.  We  do  not  recognize  there 
are  differences  in  this  partlciilar  respect. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  hope  it 
stays  available  for  expenditure,  and  I 
think  it  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference  states: 

Tb«t  no  amount  speclAed  In  any  appro- 
priation provlfllon  contained  In  thla  Act  or 
any  activity  within  such  appropriation  may 
be  reduced  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Would  that  be  changed  by  the  compro- 
mise the  gentleman  offers  to  13  per 
centum? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Up  to  13  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  It  says  "pro- 
vided fiirther,  'Jiat  the  amount  available 
for  obligation  for  any  appropriation  pro- 
vision determined  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  substituted  for  the  amoimt 
for  such  appropriation  provision  con- 
tained in  this  Act  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  any  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  funds." 

Does  this  not  repeat  what  we  did  the 
other  day  In  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  ignore  the  program  of  grants 
under  title  I  of  ESEA  and  Impact 
aid  and  Public  Law  874?  Could  he,  In 
fact,  cut  off  the  "B"  category  children. 
if  he  wishes  to  do  it,  as  he  proposed  in  his 
budget? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No.  this  bill  would  permit 
maximum  reductions  of  13  percent  not 
Just  by  appropriation,  but  by  activity 
within  appropriations.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  "no." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Then,  If  he 
attempts  to  make  the  cut  In  category  B, 
he  Is  authorized  up  to  13  percent? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Chairman  yield? 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  ranklBg 
minority  member  of  the  ccmmlttee,  and 
thank  him  for  his  very,  very  great  help, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Ford  Just  made  aa 
observation  relative  to  the  figure  of  71 
percent  for  category  B  students.  We  biid 
voted  category  B  at  77  percent  level,  so 
you  should  add  4  percent  to  both  figures 
you  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  take  a  few 
moments  here,  may  I  personally  say  that 
I  am  supporting  this  conference  report. 

Members  will  recall  that  when  we 
brought  the  new  bill  back  to  the  floor  of 
this  House,  I  expressed  some  reservations 
about  the  money  figure,  feeling  that  it 
was  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars too  high,  and  that  we  might  run  the 
risk  of  a  second  veto. 

I  support  this  particular  conference 
report  because  as  the  chairman  so  ably 
pointed  out.  whUe  it  is  a  reenactment 
of  the  vetoed  bill,  it  gives  this  discre- 
tionary power  to  the  President  to  with- 
hold down  to  a  level  that  conceivably 
could  only  be  $536  million  over  his 
budget — down  to  a  level  of  $29.3  billlan. 

Personally,  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  that  percentage  of  13  percent  raised 
to  15.  or  even  20,  to  give  the  administra- 
tion more  flexibility  to  do  what  I  think 
should  be  done  on  some  of  these  items. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  much  better  than  a 
continuing  resolution  so  far  as  the  foUa 
downtown  are  concerned- 
It  is  my  own  personal  feeling  that  the 
President  will  sign  this,  although  I  have 
no  direct  communication  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousszlot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  clari- 
fication on  the  point  just  dlsciissed.  Is 
it  my  imderstanding  now  that  this  bill 
before  us  as  it  has  come  back,  category 
B  under  Public  Law  874,  will  be  funded 
at  77  percent:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  That  is  the  figure 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  funding  fig- 
ure, as  I  understand  it,  will  be  increased 
from  73  percent  as  originally  contem- 
plated to  77  percent? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  bill  last  year  pro- 
vided 73-percent  level  of  funding  for 
category  B,  but  In  the  new  biU  we  orig- 
inally passed  in  the  House,  we  had 
increased  fimdlng  to  provide  for  a  level 
of  77  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  Is  sustained  in 
the  bUl  before  us  today? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  still  Is  sustained  In 
here,  but  as  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  WOLiAii  D.  Ford)  pointed  out, 
if  the  President  decides  to  withhold  any 
amoimt,  he  is  limited  in  his  withhold- 
ing on  any  specific  Item  to  13  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  that  mean 
then  it  is  primarily  at  the  President's 
discretion  as  to  whether  that  77-percent 
funding  of  category  B.  Public  Law  874, 
is  sustfdned.  or  Is  It  mandatory  that  the 
President  must  maintain  the  77-percent 
level?        

Mr.  MICHEL.  Oh,  it  is  not  manda- 
tory in  the  legislation  at  all.  It  would 
be  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 
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ity  own  personal  feeling  Is  that  on 
gome  of  these  items  because  of  what 
oould  conceivably  lU4>pen  if  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  cut  to  the  fullest  extent 
be  is  given  the  power  to  do  here  some  of 
these  items  could  be  cut  to  the  point 
where  there  could  be  so  much  backfire 
the  administration  would  be  hard  put  to 
make  each  and  every  reduction  required 
to  achieve  the  lower  overall  figure  of 
$39.3  billion. 

I  believe  that  what  will  happen  is,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) pointed  out  on  the  fioor,  during  the 
expenditure  celling  debate,  there  will  be 
so  much  pressure  built  up  from  arotind 
sections  of  the  country  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  to  release  funds  in  those 
area*  where  they  are  getting  the  most 
pressure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Many  of  these 
school  districts  under  this  program  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  budget  year. 
Several  already  have  gone  well  past  the 
time  when  they  have  had  to  make  hard 
decisions,  even  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
cut  teachWB  off  the  payroll. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  question  was  di- 
rected as  to  how  much  discretion  was  al- 
lowed the  President  in  category  B? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  He  has  this  discretion  to 
withhold  up  to  13  percent  in  each  line 
item  of  the  bill.  We  hope  we  can  at  least 
get  this  into  law,  so  that  we  will  have 
some  guidelines  from  the  administration 
and  the  word  can  go  out  to  the  educa- 
tional communities  as  to  Just  where  they 
stand.  Otherwise  we  will  be  back  to  a 
continuing  resolution  indefinitely. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^dd? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  reference  to  the  13- 
percent  discretionary  flgiue,  does  that 
apply  to  other  funds  in  this  bill  as  well, 
such  as  social  security  ftmds? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No.  Just  those  over 
which  we  have  some  measure  of  control 
and  social  security  benefits  are  not 
funded  in  this  bill.  They  are  dlsbm«d 
from  the  trust  fund,  but  salariea  and  ex- 
penses and  overall  adn[iinistration  of  the 
progreim  not  funded  by  the  trust  fund 
are  subject  to  the  discretionary  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  mifi^t  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois:  technically  it 
would  apply  to  social  security  funds  In 
the  bill,  but  on  the  mandatory  social  se- 
curity programs  such  as  piU)llc  assist- 
ance grants  to  the  States,  that  money 
has  to  be  paid  out  on  a  matching  formu- 
la. I  just  cannot  Imagine  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  exercise  his  technical  right  to 
cut  such  f  imds  because.  If  I  did.  later  on 
we  would  have  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  make  up  the  deficit.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  President  wasting  his  ammunition 
Uke  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  with  respect  to  the  last  20-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  the 
President  said,  as  he  signed  the  biU,  that 
it  was  "inflationary"  and  "fiscally  irre- 
sponsible." Why  does  the  gentleman  feel 
he  will  not  cut  it  back? 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  remembf  that  very 
well.  But  that  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  genUeman  mean 
the  20 -percent  Increase  In  payments  Is 
not  included  in  the  appropriations  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Not  In  this  bUl.  Those 
funds  are  paid  directly  out  of  the  trust 
fund  without  going  through  the  usual 
approialation  process. 

Mr.  YATBS.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  so- 
cial security  grants  that  are  in  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  says  the  President  can 
cut  them? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  but — capital  B,  capi- 
tal U,  capital  T. 

I  am  not  very  good  as  a  bettor.  I  am  no 
gambler.  I  do  not  win  even  at  church 
fairs— but— I  will  bet  that  the  President 
is  not  going  to  waste  his  ammunition  on 
that,  because  it  would  have  to  be  paid 
right  back  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

That  would  not  save  money,  because  it 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  the  next 
morning. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
what  was  the  flgure  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  for  bilingual  education?  The 
House  approved  originally  $45  million. 

There  was  $46  million  in  the  second 
biU  that  left  the  House.  What  was  the 
flgure  agreed  upon  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
is:  $60  million. 

Mr.  YATES.  $60  million.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.   McCLORY.   Will  the   gentleman 
yield  for  a  pohit  of  clarification? 
Ms.  MINK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  First  let  me  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Ms.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  who  have 
been  Involved  In  the  Impact  aid  program 
are  deeply  gratified  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  conference  committee  in  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  allotment  for  the 
category  "B"  children. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  is  It  not  a 
fact  that  in  each  one  of  the  major  mes- 
sages sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  the  education 
budgets  that  he  has  singled  out  the  Im- 
pact category  "B"  program  for  special 
criticism?  So  we  should  not  be  trjrlng  to 
fool  ourselves  that  by  increasing  the 
funding  as  appropriated  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
funding  we  will  actually  receive? 

I  think  that  in  all  honesty  we  have  to 
look  at  this  conference  report  knowing 
that  the  President  has  singled  out  the 
impact  add  program  for  extinction  and 
view  this  bin  in  that  light;  that  we  win 
only  get,  at  the  very  most,  64-percent 
funding  for  category  "B." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason  I  must 
vote  agsdnst  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Plus  the  fact,  of  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  quite  a  num- 
ber of  times,  by  cutting  out  the  "C"  cate- 
gory $10  million  more  goes  to  the  "A" 
and  "B"  categories. 

Mr.   McCLORY.  vmi  the   gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gHitleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  like  to  ask 


this  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  point  of 
clarification:  In  granting  authority  to 
the  President  to  reduce  appropriations 
by  13  percent,  is  it  13  percent  of  77  per- 
cent or  is  It  13  percent  of  100  percent  of 
the  A  and  B  categories  of  Impacted 
school  aid.  If  appropriations  could  be  re- 
duced by  13  percent  below  77  percent 
as  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  iMrs. 
Mime)  has  said,  this  would  mean  pos- 
sibly from  77  percent  to  64  percent?  Is 
her  statement  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  TTiis  Is  13  percent  of  the 
funds  in  the  biU.  I  have  not  calculated 
the  percent  of  entitlement  this  results 
in  providing. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  other  words,  the 
only  possible  reduction  of  impacted 
school  aid  below  the  77  percent  for  cate- 
gory B  would  be  13  percent  of  77  per- 
cent—or a  maximum  additional  reduc- 
tion of  about  10  percent.  "Ilierefore.  the 
total  of  category  B  Impacted  aid  might 
possibly  be  67  percent — If  the  13  percent 
option  Is  fully  utilized.  But,  In  no  event 
could  it  be  reduced  to  64  percent,  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (.Mrs. 
MiNK)  suggested. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speakw,  I 
cannot  help  but  obeerve  at  this  point 
that  some  of  those  who  are  so  concerned 
about  category   B   got   themselves   into 
this   hole.   If   they   had   supported    the 
original  bill  we  brought  out  here,  they 
would  have  been  gtiaranteed  77  percent. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  And  now  they  are 
getting  into  the  same  situation  we  had 
2  years  ago  when  we  ended  up  with  lees 
for  several  programs  than  was  In  the 
original  committee  recommendation.  We 
ended  up  with  less  because  the  biU  was 
boosted  so  much  that  when  it  was  vetoed, 
we  oould  not  override  the  veto. 

Perhaps  after  this  more  members  will 
learn  a  lesson  and  will  in  the  future  sup- 
port the  committee  recommendations  so 
we  will  not  get  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  for  appropriations  for 
HEW  is  quickly  coming  to  a  vote.  We 
must  fund  the  many  vital  programs  that 
HEW  administers.  Tills  is  why  I  vote  tor 
the  conference  report  on  Hit.  17034. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  register 
strong  disagreement,  and  dismay,  over 
the  provision  of  this  bill  that  allows 
moneys  to  be  spent  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  to  inspect 
businesses  with  more  than  three  em- 
ployees. 

The  House  made  It  clear  that  it  wanted 
OSHA  enforcement  limited  to  businesses 
with  more  than  15  employees.  The  House 
voted  for  this  level  not  once,  but  twice. 

I  introduced  a  bill  this  session  to  limit 
OSHA  enforcement  to  businesses  with  25 
or  more  employees.  The  House  felt  this 
limited  OSHA  too  severely.  The  House 
adopted  the  15-employee  cutoff.  I  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  15-employee 
level  in  Ueu  of  my  25-employee  level, 
even  though  I  did  not  originally  support 
the  15-employee  level. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  m7  with  frsnlmeaa  and 
4lth  convtcticai  that  I  can  neither  under - 
I  tand  nor  i4>preelate  the  three-employee 

ibvel. 

This  Includes  the  smallest  comer 
I  Tocery,  the  service  station  of  smadl 
'  olume,  the  stationery  stop,  and  I  could 
4<Id  more. 

The  oeHA  rules  and  regulations  are 
dhaotlc — everyone  admits  it — the  Con- 
ixeas.  the  Executive,  the  unions,  and 
1  luslnesses.  To  apply  these  chaotic,  and 
I  ometlmes  archaic.  06HA  relations  to 
I  hese  very  small  businesses  wQl  mean 
ilgher  costs. 

Higher  costs  means  lower  profits.  Low- 
( T  profits  mean  more  small  business  fail- 
ires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  easy  for  the 
lUge,  multinational,  conglomerate  cor- 
wratlons  to  meet  higher  costs.  This  Is 
)Ot  true  of  small  businesses  that  are 
)elng  gobbled  up  by  big  corporations. 

Big  corporations,  big  bureaucracies, 
imd  big  unions  mean  more  impersonal 
■elations. 

Impersonal  relations  mean  more 
alienation. 

The  08HA  provision  in  H.R.  17034 
neans  all  these  stringent  steps  resulting 
torn  the  growing  loss  of  America's  small 
>ustnesses. 

I  do  not  approve  the  three-employee 
evel  regulation  in  this  Ull.  I  think  we 
ihould  take  steps  at  the  first  of  next  ses- 
lion  to  establish  a  more  realistic  level. 
I  vote  to  fund  this  conference  report, 
aot  in  support  of  the  OSHA  proviso  in 
aJl.  17034. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
»  revise  and  extend,  I  would  like  to 
nake  the  point  that  I  signed  the  confer- 
tnce  agreement  on  the  1973  s^pproprla- 
tlons  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
some  reluctance.  Under  the  agreement 
the  minimum  total  dollar  figure  was,  of 
course,  under  the  total  amount  In  the 
House  bill  by  several  hundred  million 
dollars.  That  is  the  overrklin«  fact  that 
led  me  to  sign  the  agreement. 

I  do  object  In  principle,  however,  to 
the  operatloQ  of  the  formula  in  its  other 
respects.  Permitting  the  Executive  to  re- 
duce programs  of  his  choosing  up  to  a 
specified  m«^Timiim  percentage  cut,  in 
my  Judgment  Involves  an  imnecessary 
delegatloD  of  legislative  responsibility  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 
The  previous  questicn  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DEIXENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were— yeas  289.  nays  41.  not  voting  101, 

as  follows: 
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At)«metliy 

Adamjt 

AdOabbo 
Andrswa.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Oak. 
Aranda 
Ambley 
Aspinall 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Ber  gland 
Betta 
BevUl 
Blasgl 
Blester 
BUtnlk 
Bogga 
Brasoo 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyMll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Bucbanan 
Burke.  Maes. 
BtirUaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Claiisen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collins,  m. 
Conable 
Conover 
Conce 
Conyers 
Cougblln 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelflon 
Davis,  Oa. 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
DeUtuns 

Dent 

DlggB 

DtngeU 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

DuacaD 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

■dwards,  Calif. 

SUberg 

Krlenbom 

Eshlemazk 

Brlns,  Tenn. 

Faocell 

Ptsb 

Fisher 

Plood 

Plovers 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

P^rellnghuysen 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Wbite 
Wbltten 
Wiggins 
WlUlams 


Prenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalea 
CioodUng 
Gray 

Oraen,  Pa. 
Ortinths 
Grover 
Gubeer 
Oude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Blaai. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HlUlB 
Hogan 
Houneld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Seating 
Kee 
Keith 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Luian 
McClory 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McOade 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 

Macdonaid. 

Ma«s. 
ifadden 
)£ahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 

Slathlas,  Calif 
Majna 
MaaaoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

teller,  CaUf . 
wuson.  Bob 
Wllaon. 

Charles  H. 
WoUT 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 


MUler.  Ohio 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Minlah 

MiTifhftM 

MitcheU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mbaher 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcbar 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'NelU 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Prayer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Quie 

Qulllen 

aallsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Beuss 

BUegle 

Roberts 

Roblaon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runn^ 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Scurbanes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Selbeiilng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stead 

Steele 

Staiger,  WlB. 

Stephens 

Stokes 
Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Wyman 

Tates 

Young,  Plm. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 

CalU. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Bxirleson,  Tex. 
Byron 

Clawaon,  Del 
CoUler 
Collins,  Tex. 
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Colmer 

Daniel.  Va. 

Dennli 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

OrUOn 

Hagan 

Hall 

Ichord 

Kazen 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 


MUlary 
Matlila.aa. 

Ml2«ll 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sanrtman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

ScbneebeU 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Terry 

Zlon 
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Abouresk 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Aspln 
Baring 
BeU 

Blanton 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Burke,  Fla. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caifery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Celler 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Davis.  S.C. 
Da  via.  Wis. 
Oerwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 


Dwyer 

Edmondeon 

Bsch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Puqua 

OaUaanakis 

Gallagher 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Link 

McCloakey 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Moas 
Mxirphy,  N.Y. 


Myers 

Nichols 

Pelly 

Peyser 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Boncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Scherle 

Schmlta 

Scott 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Whitehunt 
WldnaU 
Winn 
Yatron 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   Now  Jersey  with  Blr. 
Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwy«. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.     Carey     of     New     Tork     with     Mt. 
Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  HUnoU. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Mr.  Puclnakl  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Bsch. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Myera. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  lAsDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Powell. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Oraeso  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Scbmitz. 


Mr.  Andeawin  of  "Dsniiessefi  wttb  Mr.  Tlxon*. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Artaona. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Whltahurst. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Tenneies  with  Mr.  McOloakey. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Abovtresk. 

Mr.  Bryne  of  Pennsylvania  with  MT.  Caffsry. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Bdmondaon. 

Mr.  M""'^g*"  with  Mr.  Oallagher. 

Mr.  Bonoallo  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Artuuisa*. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  GalUianakis. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Messrs.  TERRY  and  BAKER  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD,  AREND8, 
and  CARLSON  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  motion  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Poin- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annoimce  that  we  have  added  to 
the  suspension  program  S.  192S.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  is  noncon- 
troversial,  and  involves  amending  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designat- 
ing a  segment  of  the  Saint  Croix  River, 
Minn,  and  Wis.,  as  a  component  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. 


FACILITATING  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  16461)  to 
facilitate  compliance  with  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States,  signed 
November  23,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  30  to  26,  inclusive. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  a  question  relating 
to  section  109  of  the  House  bill  as  passed. 
which  was  deleted  by  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  com- 
mittee will  entertain  a  separate  bill  this 
coming  session  in  order  to  restore  this 


language  Into  the  act  by  amendment. 
This  provision  is: 

For  purpoMS  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  any  property  or  busi- 
ness, or  interest  therein,  located  In  the  same 
general  area  as  the  property  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  101  of  this  title  shall  be  treated 
as  property  similar  or  related  in  service  or 
use  to  the  property  so  acquired. 

The  reason  why  I  ask  this  be  Included 
in  the  act  is  that  these  farmers  In  the 
remote  area  of  Presidio  County  sdong  the 
Rio  Grande  have  no  other  farms  in  the 
area  into  which  they  can  Invest  this 
money,  in  order  to  gain  a  tax  advantage 
in  5  years. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  con- 
sider such  a  bill  in  the  future  before  his 
committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texsis  that  he  made  quite 
a  case  before  our  subcommittee.  I  believe 
there  is  some  consideration  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  this.  I  can  assiu%  the  gen- 
tleman we  will  consider  it  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flo- 
rida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  319  OF  THE  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  1536)  to 
amend  section  319  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g^entleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBBRLINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended, 
is  to  provide  for  the  expenditlous  nat- 
uralization of  a  surviving  parent  or  adop- 
tive parent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  dies 
during  a  period  of  honorable  service  on 
active  duty  status  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
during  a  period  of  war  or  armed  hostility. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  conciu-  with  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Sotue 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  oMembied.  That  section 
319  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  IT.S.C.  1430)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparegraph 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  A  person  residing  in  the  United  Statn 
pursiiant  to  a  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent realdenoe,  who  Is  of  good  moral  oharao- 
ter,  attached  to  the  prtnclples  ol  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  well  dis- 
posed to  the  good  order  and  happmess  of  the 
United  States,  who  Is  the  surviving  parent 
or  adoptive  parent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Foroes  of  the  United  States  who  dies  during 
a  period  of  honorable  service  in  an  active 
duty  status  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  ttt» 
United  SUtee  during  either  World  War  X,  or 
the  ]>erlod  September  1,  1036.  to  December 
31,  1046,  or  the  period  June  26,  1060,  to  July 

1,  1065,  or  the  period  February  28,  lOfll,  to 
a  date  designated  by  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  as  the  date  of  termination  of  the 
Vietnam  hostlUtiee.  or  thereafter  during  any 
other  period  which  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  shall  designate  as  a  period  In 
which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  or  were  engaged  In  military  op>eratlons 
Involving  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  for- 
eign force,  shall,  from  and  after  the  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  section 
337  of  this  title,  be  a  clttoen  of  the  United 
States  without  flUng  a  petition  for  natvirml- 
Izatlon  and  notwithstanding  any  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  except  the  provlslcms 
of  section  313." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  amended 
by  changing  the  citation  to  section  310  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"Sec.  319.  Married  persons,  employees  of  cer- 
tain nonprofit  organizations,  and 
parents  of  deceased  servicemen." 
(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  310  of 
the    Immigration    and    Nationality    Act    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■Mt»»Tm      PKEBONB,      KlCrLOTEKS      Or      CIXT&tN 

NONPSorrr  oacAinzATioNB,  and  PAKCirrs  or 

DXCZASKD   SISVTCEIU3^" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  strike  out  lines  6 
through  11,  and  lines  1  through  16  on  page 

2,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
(e)  Any  person  who  Is  the  surviving  nat- 
ural or  adoptive  parent  of  a  person  who  dlee 
during  a  period  of  honorable  servtoe  In  an 
active  duty  status  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  a  period  prescribed  m 
section  329  of  this  Act,  may  be  naturalised 
upon  compliance  with  all  the  requirements 
of  this  title  except  the  requirements  of  seo- 
tlon  312  and  except  that  no  prior  resldenos 
or  specified  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  naturalization  court  nhall  be  required. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon*- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMBNDING  SECTION  301  OF  THE  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  canMot  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  82T3)  to 
ametMl  seetloc  301(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectitm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ''hSr.  SnBiaiiwo) 
for  an  explanation  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  The  purpose  of 
thu  mearure,  as  amended.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  amend  section  301(b)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  relating  to 
the  residence  requirements  requisite  to  a 
potential  UJ3.  citizenship  acquired  by 
birth  to  a  UjS.  citlzai  i)arent  and  an 
alien  parent. 

■nie  bill  further  provides  for  a  savings 
clause  for  those  persons  now  required  un- 
der existing  law.  In  addition.  It  would 
repeal  section  Ifl  of  the  act  of  September, 
1957. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  8273 

Be  it  tnacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  section 
aoi(b)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  ^nd  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1401)  U  unended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  Is  a  national  and  clti- 
aan  of  the  United  States  at  blrtli  under  p&ra- 
grapli  (7)  of  lubeectton  (a)  shall  loae  his  na- 
tionality and  cUlzenshlp  unless — 

"(1)  be  shall  come  to  the  United  States 
prior  to  attaining  the  a«e  of  twenty-eight 
years  and  shall  be  physically  present  In  the 
United  States  for  at  least  two  years  In  the 
aggregate :  Provided,  That  such  physical  pres- 
ence follows  the  attainment  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  and  precedes  the  age  of  thirty 
years:  or 

"(3)  the  alien  parent  la  nattirallzed  whUe 
the  child  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  yean 
and  the  child  begins  to  reside  permanently  In 
the  United  States  while  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1  after  line  4,  strike  out  the  re- 
ni»tTMi>>  of  the  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(b)  Any  person  who  ts  a  national  and 
cltlBsn  of  the  United  States  under  para- 
graph (7).  of  subsection  (a)  shall  lose  his 
natlonaUty  and  cltlsanshlp  unleea — (1)  he 
shaU  come  to  the  United  States  and  be  con- 
tinuously physically  present  therein  for  a 
period  of  not  lase  than  two  years  between  the 
BgM  of  fourteen  yMkn  and  twenty-eight 
yeefs;  or  (2)  the  alien  parent  Is  naturalised 
while  the  child  la  toidar  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  the  child  begins  to  reside  perma- 
nently In  the  xmited  States  while  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  In  the  administration 
of  this  lubeeetlon,  abeences  from  the 
TTtittad  States  of  leas  than  00  days  In  the 
aggr«gat«  during  the  period  for  which  oon- 
tlnuous  physical  presence  In  the  United 
States  Is  required,  shall  not  break  the  con- 
tlnutty  of  such  phystoal  preeence. 

aac.  2.  fieetlon  16  of  the  act  of  September 
11,  1057,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  ts  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  th«r«of  a  new  subaectlon  (d)  to  read 
as  fonows: 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  m  subsection  (b) . 
as  amanded,  shall  be  construed  to  alter  or 
affect  the  citizenship  of  any  person  who  has 
oome  to  the  XTnlted  States  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection  and  who,  whether 


before  or  after  the  effectlTe  date  of  this  sub- 
section. Immediately  following  stich  coming 
compiles  or  shall  comply  with  the  physical 
presence  requirements  for  retention  of  citi- 
zenship specified  in  subsection  (b)  prior  to 
Its  amendment  and  the  repeal  of  section  18 
of  the  act  of  September  11,  1987." 

The  c<»nmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Ms.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  8273,  legislation  to  amend 
section  301(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amwided. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
equalize  the  provisions  of  the  act  jo.  re- 
gard to  the  perfection  of  citizenship  by 
childrwi  bom  abroad  of  one  UJS.  citizen 
parent  and  ooe  alien  parent. 

Currently,  there  is  a  disparity  of  treat- 
ment in  that  a  child  who  acquires  citi- 
zenship through  the  natursdization  of  an 
allffli  parent  fares  better  than  one  who 
has  citizenship  at  birth  but  does  not  per- 
fect it. 

Section  301(b)  of  the  act  requires  that 
a  iierson  who  acquires  U.S.  citizenship 
by  virtue  of  having  been  bom  abroad  to 
parents,  one  of  whom  is  a  U.S.  citizen 
and  the  other  an  alien,  shall  lose  his 
citizenship  unless  he  comes  to  the  United 
States  and  is  continuously  present  for  5 
years  between  the  ages  of  14  and  28. 

By  contrast,  a  child  bom  overseas  who 
is  not  a  citizen  at  birth  can  nevertheless 
obtain  citiz«iship  with  no  retention  re- 
quirements much  more  readily.  Such  a 
case  arises  when  the  citizoi  paroit  lacks 
the  physical  presence  requirement  for 
transmission  of  citizenship  under  section 
301(a)  of  the  act. 

The  requirement  is  that  the  parent 
must  have  Uved  In  the  United  States  for 
not  less  than  10  years,  at  least  5  of 
which  were  after  attaining  the  age  of  14 
years.  When  a  citlsen  parent  does  not 
meet  this  test,  the  child  can  later  ac- 
quire citizenship  if  the  other  spouse  be- 
comes naturalized  before  the  child's  16th 
birthday.  The  child  then  needs  only  to 
begin  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  5 -year  residence  re- 
quirement for  the  child,  and  citizenship 
can  be  obtained  promptly  and  with  no 
conditions  for  retention. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  favor  a  child 
who  was  not  a  citizen  at  birth  over  one 
who  was.  H.R.  8273  would  remedy  this 
anomaly  In  the  act  by  permitting  a  child 
who  was  a  citizen  at  birth  to  perfect  his 
citizenship  by  residing  in  the  United 
States  for  2  years  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  28.  or  by  beginning  permanent 
residence  before  the  age  of  18  if  his  alien 
parent  becomes  naturalized. 

The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to 
ease  the  burden  of  perfecting  citizen- 
ship. Since  World  War  n,  more  and 
more  Americans  cu^  living  abroad  as 
eniployees  of  U5.  corporations,  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  Government. 
Mtmy  of  our  citizens  marry  noncitizens 
while  serving  abroad.  The  children  of 
sijch  citizens  must  bear  the  burden  of 
retaining — or  perfecting — their  citizen- 
ship, and  this  often  Involves  hardships 
for  young  families. 

Ii^  own  attention  to  this  problem  began 
in  1966,  when  I  was  contacted  by  a 
Hawaii  resident  whose  children  were 
bom  overseas  while  he  was  employed  by 
a  firm  under  an  Air  Force  contract.  He 


was  advlaed  by  the  ImmlgnUioo  and  Ntt- 
uralizatlon  Bervloe  that  hia  childm 
would  have  to  reside  In  the  Utaited  nff 
for  5  years  between  the  agee  of  14  and  31 
If  they  wanted  to  keep  their  ettheniUp. 
Obviously,  this  would  involve  loog  sepa- 
ration from  the  parents  if  the  father  kmt 
his  overseas  job. 

I  introduced  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1966.  In  the  92d  Congress,  the 
proposal  to  amend  section  301(b)  is  sec- 
tion 2  of  H.R.  3572.  Sections  1  and  3, 
dealing  with  other  inequities  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  have  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  House  as  h,R. 
1534  and  HJl.  1535. 

I  was  advised  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  no  legislative  action 
was  necessary  because  secticm  301(b) 
was  held  imconstitutional  by  a  three- 
Judge  court  in  the  case  of  Aldo  Marion 
Bellei  against  Dean  Rusk,  in  1969.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  decision  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on 
April  5,  1971,  in  Rogers  against  Bellei. 
it  was  reversed.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Congress  had  the  power  to  enact 
laws  governing  the  retention  of  citizen- 
ship in  such  cases. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  now  having  an 
opportunity  to  consider  legislation  to  re- 
solve this  problem.  HJl.  8273,  essentially 
embodying  the  proposal  I  made  in  1966, 
would  assist  many  American  families 
who  are  temporarily  living  abroad.  It 
would  remove  the  disparity  tn  the  treat- 
ment of  children  who  are  citizens  at  birth 
as  compared  with  those  who  are  not.  It 
is  sound  legislation,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

"me  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Itie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bm  to  amend  section  301  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERIING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  de- 
string  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
tn  which  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  ^e  RscoBs  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATING  A  SEGMENT  OP  ST. 
CROrX  RIVER,  MINN.  AND  WIS.,  A 
COMPONENT  OF  NATIONAL  WILD 
AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1928) 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
by  designating  a  segment  of  the  St. 
Croix  River,  Minn,  and  Wis.  as  a 
component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  state  for 
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the  RicoEo  there  never  hmi  been  a  qnee- 
tioD  but  what  this  rirer  ahoold  receive 
tbls  kind  of  attention,  and  the  manner 
tn  which  the  job  was  done  was  In  con- 
troversy for  some  ttme,  and  that  con- 
troversy has  now  been  eliminated  and 
this  bill  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th^  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  tol- 
k)W8:  „ 

8.  1928 

An  act  to  amend  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  by  designating  a  segment  of  the  Saint 
CroU  River,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  as 
a  component  of  the  national  wUd  and 
scenic  rivers  systems. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  und  House  o/ 
fiepresentattoea  of  the  Vnitei  Statea  of 
America  in  Cormress  aasemliled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lower"  Saint  Crdx 
Blver  Act  erf  1973". 

3«c.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivera  Act  (82  Stat.  907;  18  UJS.C.  1274(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

f oUowlng :  

"(9)  LowxB  Satnt  Cbooc,  Mimkxsota  txn 
WiscowsiN. — The  segment  between  the  dam 
near  Taylors  Palls  and  Its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi  River:  Provided.  (1)  That  the 
upper  twenty-seven  miles  of  this  river  seg- 
ment shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  (11)  That  the  lower 
twenty-flve  miles  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion for  such  designation  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  MlnneeoU  and  Wis- 
consin." 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  take,  with  respect  to  the 
Lower  Saint  Croix  River  segment,  such  ac- 
tl<m  as  is  provided  for  under  section  8(b) 
of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act:  Pro- 
vided.  That  (a)  the  action  required  by  such 
section  shall  b«  undertaken  Jointly  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  affected  States;  (b)  the  development 
plan  required  by  such  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  comprehensive  master  plan 
which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
a  determination  of  the  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein  to  be  acquired,  developad, 
and  administered  by  the  agencies  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  affected  States;  and 
(c)  such  develc^ment  plan  shall  provide  for 
State  administration  of  the  lower  twenty- 
flve  miles  of  the  Lower  Saint  (3roH  River 
segment  and  for  continued  administration 
by  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
of  such  State  parks  and  fish  hatcheries  as 
now  lie  within  the  twenty-seven-mlle  seg- 
ment to  be  admlnlst«ted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sic.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  which  limits 
acquisition  authority  within  a  river  segment 
to  be  administered  by  a  Federal  agency,  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  may  ac- 
quire within  the  twenty-seven-mlle  segment 
of  the  Lower  Saint  Croix  River  segment  to  be 
admlolBtered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior such  lands  as  may  be  proposed  for 
their  acquisition,  development,  operation, 
and  maintenance  pursuant  to  the  develop- 
ment plan  required  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 
Sk.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impair  or  otherwise  affect  such  statutory 
authority  as  may  be  vested  In  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  or  the  Secretary  c€  the  Army 
for  the  maintenance  of  navigation  aids  and 
navigation  InaprovemAnts. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 


to  earry  out  the  provlslaBS  of  this  Act.  but 
not  to  sTMUfl  av,a7S,000  for  the  aoqolsltlon 
and  dmrelopne&t  of  lands  and  IntanaU 
therein  wltblA  %bm  boundaries  of  the  twenty- 
seven-mUe  sagmtn*  of  the  Lower  Saint  Crolz 
Blver  segment  to  be  admlnlst««d  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  No  funds  otherwise  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
tU  be  has  detarmlmad  that  the  States  ol 
IClnnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  initiated  such 
l^nd  aoqulsltlon  and  development  as  may 
be  proposed  pursuant  to  the  development 
pi^n  required  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  and 
In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior expend  more  than  $2,6M,000  of  the 
funds  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
section  In  the  flz«t  fiscal  year  f oUowlng  com- 
pletion of  the  devtiopmrsnt  plan  required  by 
section  a  at  this  Act.  The  balance  of  funds 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  at  such  times  as  he  finds  that 
the  States  of  Mmnesota  and  Wisconsin  have 
made  aattsfaetory  progress  In  their  imple- 
mentation of  the  development  plan  required 
by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  Is  S.  1928  which 
provides  for  the  addition  of  tlie  lower 
segment  of  the  St.  Croix  River  tn  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
In  1968,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  St. 
Croix  River  were  included  in  the  "instant 
river"  provisions  of  the  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  At  that  time,  the  lower  segment  was 
not  authorized  for  inclusion,  but  its  out- 
standing character  was  recognized  and 
the  legislation  Included  it  in  the  list  of 
rivers  to  be  studied  for  possible  future 
authorization. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  House 
provides  tox  a  blend  of  Federal  and  State 
cooperation  on  this  lower  segment  which 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  method  of  deal- 
ing wlUi  this  area.  It  conteini)lates  a 
comprehenslTe  master  plan  which  would 
be  prepared  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior  and  representatives  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  The 
upstream  unit,  c<Mnpri.s1ng  about  27  rtver 
miles,  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secrertary  of  the  Interior  and  the  down- 
stream unit,  comprising  about  26  river 
miles,  would  be  administered  by  the 
States  under  the  element  of  the  program 
which  permits  national  recognition  to  be 
extended  to  qualifying  State-adminis- 
tered rivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governors  of  the 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have 
agreed  to  this  joint  venture  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  letter 
dated  October  6.  1972.  from  them  in  the 
RzcoHo  at  this  place. 

Altogether,  about  5.400  acres  of  land 
would  be  acquired  in  fee  or  easement  in 
the  Federal  area.  The  legislation  limits 
the  Federal  investment  to  no  more  than 
$7,275,000  for  both  land  acquisition  and 
development  and  prohibits  any  Federal 
expenditures  until  the  Secretary  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  State  programs  will  go 
forward  in  a  reasonable  and  orderly 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  ap- 
proval of  S.  1928  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1928  is  to  designate  a 
segment  of  the  St.  Croix  River  In  the 


States  of  Mlimesota  and  Wisconsin  as  a 
component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  October  2,  1968,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-642  in  the  90th  Congress. 

S.  1928  as  amended  and  passed  In  the 
other  body  late  last  week  ts  the  same 
identical  bill  which  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  O:tober 
4,  1972,  by  our  colleagues  Mr.  TkOMSoa 
of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Qmx,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Thojcsom)  for  his  persistent  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  leglslatlan.  I  know 
this  firsthand,  because,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomsok )  has 
constantly  been  on  my  back  to  get  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  go  along 
with  the  bill  he  and  other  Members  erf 
the  House  introduced  back  in  July  of 
1971. 

You  may  recall  that  when  we  estab- 
lished the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  in  the  90th  Congress,  the  Uppw 
St.  Croix  River  was  included  as  an 
original  component  of  that  system.  Wdl, 
ever  since  that  ttme,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson)  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
also  established  as  a  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

The  problems  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  encountered  seemed  In- 
surmoimtable  in  view  of  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  the  Itaterior  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
against  the  inclusion  of  the  lower  35 
miles  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  as 
a  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Nonetheless,  the 
gmtleman  from  Wisconsin  kept  on  and 
persistently  badgered  me,  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Office  of  Msjoagement  and 
Budget  to  try  and  woi^  something  out. 
But,  the  g«itleman  from  Wisconsin  did 
not  stop  there.  He  solicited  his  colleagues 
from  both  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to 
introduce  similar  or  identical  legislation 
as  a  display  of  congressional  support.  In 
fact,  he  brought  the  Governors  and  ofB- 
cials  of  both  States  into  the  fray  by  set- 
ting up  meetings  to  work  something  out. 
After  an  extended  p«iod  of  negotia- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  de- 
cided to  cut  through  the  bureaucratic 
maze  and  on  May  25,  1972,  perBceaDy 
visited  with  officials  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  persuade  them 
to  save  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  and 
to  agree  to  work  something  out  on  the 
lower  25  miles  of  the  river. 

Once  again,  tibe  negotiations  began, 
and  on  October  4,  1072,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  at  Man- 
agonent  and  Budget  agreed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  16996  and  introduced  the 
same  day  by  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Thom- 
son and  Mr.  Qpn%.  But,  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  92d  Congress,  the  chances  of 
passing  HJl.  16996  looked  very  slim,  in- 
deed. Once  again,  I  began  to  feel  the 
constant  pressure  from  Veen  Thomson  to 
get  his  bill  up  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  passed. 
Well,  as  my  colleagues  know,  many 
things  begin  to  happen  in  the  closing 
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lAys  of  a  8«Bsion  and  they  happen  rather 
( luicUy.  Lo  and  behold,  on  October  6, 

.872.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
lular  Aflalrs  in  the  other  body  met  in 

izecutlve  session  and  amended  S.  1928 

0  include  the  proviaiona  of  H.R.  16996 
Ls  agreed  upon  by  the  administration.  On 

t  he  same  day,  the  bill  S.  1928.  as  amended, 
retaining  the  language  of  HJl.  16996. 
tas  reported  in  the  other  body.  On  Octo- 
}er  9.  1972,  S.  1928,  as  amended,  passed 
he  other  body  and  was  referred  to  the 
louse.  I  do  not  Icnow,  but  I  suspect  that 
)ur  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  Vern 
rHOKSON.  had  something  to  do  with  the 
leliber&tive  action  ol  the  other  body  on 
.his  legislation. 

I  cite  the  experience  of  my  colleague 
:Mr.  Thomson)  on  this  legislation  for 
hite  reasons:  The  first  reason  is  to 
ihow  that  his  experience  is  an  example  of 
low  persistence  and  tenacity  pay  off  in 
ills  legislative  game;  the  second  is  that 
lis  experience  demonstrates  even  what 
i  Republican  Member  of  Congress  has 
U>  go  through  to  get  a  favorable  reaction 
from  a  Republican  administration  on 
legislation  affecting  his  own  congres- 
lional  district,  and,  third.  I  am  glad  to 
lave  the  gentlemsm  from  Wisconsin  off 
my  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
passage  of  S.  1928.  The  bill  provides  that 
a  segment  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
In  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin shall  be  designated  as  a  component 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system.  Under  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  upper  27  miles  of  the  Lower 
St.  Croix  River  shall  be  so  designated 
and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  lower  25  mUes  of  the 
river  between  Taylors  Palls  and  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi  River  will 
be  so  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  upon  approval  of  an  application 
for  such  designation  made  by  the  Oov- 
emors  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  master  plan  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  States  within 

1  year  following  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  The  master  plan  is  to  set  forth  the 
specific  boundaries  and  plans  for  the  ac- 
Qulfiitkm  of  lands  and  development. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
$7,275,000  for  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
wltbin  the  boundaries  of  the  27-mile  seg- 
ment to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  section  of  the 
bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  limited  in  his  authority 
to  expend  apint>prlated  funds  and  can- 
not do  so  imtU  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  have  initiated  land  ac- 
quisition and  development  as  reqiilred 
by  aectton  3  of  the  bill. 

The  passage  and  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  be  a  tremendous  step  forward  in 
preservtog  one  of  the  Naticai's  outstand- 
ing scenic  and  recreational  rivers.  Ac- 
tion on  this  bill  is  timely  because  plans 
for  commercial  and  residential  construc- 
tion along  the  banks  of  this  beautiful 
river  are  off  the  drawing  boards  and 
awaiting  construction. 

Jn  conclusion,  let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  legislation  has  received 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Committee 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  com- 
mittee was  well  infonned  on  the  St. 
Croix  River  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
In  the  90th  Congress.  As  recent  as  this 
session  of  Congress,  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  visited  this  Lower  St.  Croix 
River  area,  spoke  with  people  in  the  area, 
and  witnessed  its  scenic  and  recreational 
values.  This  52-mlle  segment  of  the  St. 
Croix  River  is  a  natural  resource  which 
will  provide  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  opportunity  for  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  smd  other  recreational 
pursuits.  Its  outstanding  qualities  de- 
mand that  we  take  action  to  preserve 
this  segment  of  the  St.  Croix  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
this  bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson)  . 

ViRN  Thomson  labored  tirelessly  to 
I)ersuade  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
reverse  itself  on  an  adverse  report  on  the 
original  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  River  as  an  addition  to 
the  national  scenic  rlverways  system. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  him 
to  the  conference  with  Interior  Secretary 
Morton  last  summer  when  the  Depart- 
ment dropped  its  opposition.  Secretary 
Morton  suggested  the  compromise  plan 
of  a  cooperative  State-Federal  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Lower  St.  Croix.  That 
arrangement  was  endorsed  speedily  by 
the  Governors  of  the  great  States  of  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin. 

Subsequently,  we  encountered  difficul- 
ties in  getting  the  draft  language 
through  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Again  Vern  Thomson  demon- 
strated great  skill  and  tenacity  in  secur- 
ing changes  which  were  agreeable  to  all 
concerned.  This  resulted  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  the  House  today, 
already  approved  by  the  other  body. 

I  also  want  to  include  for  commenda- 
tion the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  (Mr.  Aspinall)  and  particu- 
larly the  ranking  member  of  that  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Saylor).  Were  it  not  for 
their  prompt  cooperation  and  agreement 
to  take  up  this  noncontroversial  legisla- 
tion in  committee  yesterday,  many 
months  of  effort  by  numerous  individ- 
uals concerned  with  saving  this  river 
would  have  gone  for  naught.  We  would 
have  had  to  come  back  next  year  and  go 
through  this  whole  exercise  all  over 
again. 

This  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  disttn- 
grnlBhed  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  per- 
sonally buttonholed  virtually  every  mem- 
ber on  the  committee.  Never  was  it  more 
apparent  that  he  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  the  respect  of  numerous  Members  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Earlier  I  alluded  to  a  somewhat  unique 
I>lan  of  Federal-State  cooperative  man- 
agement of  the  Lower  St.  Croix.  Because 
of  its  outstanding  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values,  the  Upper  St.  Croix  River 
was  designated  as  one  of  the  original 
streams  authorized  to  be  part  of  the  wild 


and  scenic  riverways  system.  The  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  specifically  Identi- 
fied the  52  miles  of  the  Lower  St.  Crobt 
as  one  of  the  streams  to  be  studied  for 
later  Inclusion  In  the  system. 

Because  of  the  beauty  and  largely  un> 
spoiled  state  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix,  a 
drive  to  have  it  incorporated  into  the 
system  was  begun.  The  need  became  all 
the  more  apparent  when  reports  of  wide- 
spread commercial  and  residential  de- 
velopment along  its  shorelines  became 
known. 

The  Interior  Department  based  its 
original  opposition  on  the  premise  that 
there  should  be  State  administration  of 
the  Lower  St.  Croix.  The  compromise 
a^eement  provides  for  the  lower  25 
miles  from  the  log  boom  site  at  Still- 
water, Minn.,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  River  to  l>e  administered  by 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
The  27  miles  from  Stillwater  to  Taylors 
Falls  will  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

A  comprehensive  master  plan  will  be 
prepared  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  to  define  the  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  to  be  acquired,  de- 
veloped and  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  two  States. 
This  will  involve  acquisitions  in  fee  and 
scenic  easements  to  assure  that  the 
shorelines  and  the  view  will  be  guarded. 
The  rights  of  property  owners  win  be 
protected  imder  the  terms  of  the  parent 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Land  ad- 
joining the  river  that  is  protected  by 
means  of  easement  will  remain  in  pri- 
vate ownership  and  on  the  tax  rolls. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  basic  law 
prohibits  the  use  of  condemnation  pro- 
cedures In  Incorporated  communities 
which  have  adopted  appropriate  zoning 
ordinances  contributing  to  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  rlverway. 
The  bill  before  us  authorizes  not  to 
exceed  $7,275,000  for  acqiiisltion  and  de- 
velopment on  the  upper  27-mlle  segment 
to  be  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  provided  that  the  States  of  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  have  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by 
initiating  land  acquisition  ard  develcq?- 
ment  on  the  lower  25-mlle  segment.  "Ilie 
States  wUl  accomplish  their  roles  with 
the  help  of  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  moneys  to  supplement  State  appro- 
priations. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  who 
live  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  St.  CnAx 
have  expressed  support  for  this  concept 
of  preserving  and  protecting  the  river- 
way. 

Some  questions  have  arisen  concern- 
ing the  use  of  motorboats  on  the  pro- 
tected stream.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  neither  the  basic  WUd  and  Bceaie 
Rivers  Act  nor  the  legislation  before  us 
says  one  word  about  motorboats.  Of  the 
eight  rivers  originally  designated  part 
of  the  system,  including  the  Upper  St. 
Croix,  the  use  of  motorboats  Is  pro- 
hibited on  aaiy  one  and  part  of  another, 
and  the  action  banning  motorboats  on 
one  entire  stream  was  taken  by  means 
of  county  ordinance,  rather  than  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

There  Is  no  fiat  policy  dealing  with  the 
use  of  motorboats  on  streams  Included 
In  the  national  scenic  rlverways  system. 
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It  win  be  up  to  th«  BUtas  of  MlzmenU 
and  WiBconBln  and  the  National  Park 
Service  to  ipacify  all  aoDtaf  and  other 
restrictions,  both  on  land  and  water,  once 
the  Lower  St.  Croix  to  added  to  the  aya- 
tem  Any  such  restrictions  will  be  spelled 
out  In  the  State-Federal  master  plan. 

I  am  confident  and  I  would  urge  that 
motorboats  be  permitted  on  the  Ixwer 
8t  Croix.  Owners  of  these  craft  have  as- 
sured me  they  will  comply  with  any  nec- 
essary regulations  such  as  a  "no  wake" 
rule  to  protect  the  shoreline  and  Islands, 
m  some  reaches  of  the  river,  this  may 
mean  no  waterskllng,  but  it  could  be  per- 
mitted iQ  other  reaches. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  the  action  the  House  Is  taking 
today  win  save  for  posterity  what  I  be- 
lieve win  become  one  of  tlve  real  Jewels 
In  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rlverways 
system.  It  is  especially  unique  In  that  it 
lies  within  a  half -hour's  drive  of  a  major 
metropoUtan  area,  the  Twin  Cities,  with 
a  popi^ation  exceeding  2  million  persons. 

The  President  has  pledged  publicly 
that  safeguarding  scenic  and  recreational 
opportunities  adjacent  to  metropolitan 
areas  Is  a  major  concern  of  his  adminis- 
tration. I  am  confident,  therefore,  that 
he  win  sign  this  measure  Into  law. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
I^)eaker,  addition  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
River  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  wiU  be  a  giant  stride 
toward  fulfining  the  poUcy  set  forth  in 
the  original  wild  and  scenic  rivers  legls- 
laticm  in  1968: 

That  oerUln  Mlscted  rivers  <rf  the  Nation 
which,  with  their  Immediate  envlronmenta, 
possees  outstandingly  remarkable  scenic, 
recreational,  geologic,  flsh  and  wildlife,  bta- 
torlc.  crultural  or  other  similar  valuee.  abaU 
be  preserved  In  free-flowing  condition,  and 
that  they  and  their  Immediate  environmente 
shall  be  protected  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  fut\ire  generations. 

Protecting  this  beautiful  52-mUe 
stretch  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix  would  also 
be  a  building  block  In  President  Nixon's 
proposed  "legacy  of  parks" — an  Invalu- 
able scenic  and  recreational  resource 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  a  major 
metropolitan  area. 

Yet,  it  is  for  the  very  reason  of  Its 
proximity  to  the  Twin  Cities  that  the 
river  requires  protection.  Pressure  for 
unplanned  and  potentially  destructive 
development  along  both  sides  of  the  river 
is  severe  now;  and  that  pressure  is  In- 
creasing week  to  we^. 

The  Lower  St.  Crohc  River  is  eminently 
suited  to  be  Included  in  the  wfid  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  In  fact,  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  were  protected 
under  the  original  legislation  and  the 
lower  portion,  between  St.  Croix  Palls. 
Wis.,  and  Prescott,  Wis.,  is  one  of  the  27 
rivers  designated  by  the  original  act  as 
potential  additions  to  the  system.  The 
act  calls  for  a  determination  of  the 
suiUbility  of  inclusion  of  the  Lower  St. 
Croix. 

In  response  to  this  legislative  direc- 
tive, a  study  team  composed  of  members 
from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
UJS.  Forest  Service,  Naticmal  Park  Serv- 
ice, US.  Pish  and  WUdUfe  Swvice,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  State  kA  Wisc(msin,  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  Minnesota-Wls- 
'  consln  Boundary  Area  Commission  was 


(tfcaaiaBd.  Its  report  determined  that  the 
Lower  St  Croix  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  scenic,  esthetic,  recreational 
^nd  Kedoglc  values  and  recommended 
that  the  river  be  Included  in  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

Early  in  the  92d  Congress  in  1971,  Sen- 
ators Nn.soH  of  Wisconsin  and  Mokbalx 
of  Minnesota  introduced  8.  1928.  to  add 
the  river  as  a  federally  administered 
component  of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system.  Congressman  Vekhoh  Tromsoit 
of  Wl9consln  Introduced  an  identical  bin, 
HJR.  9692,  In  the  House  of  R«)re8enta- 
tivesonJulyS,  1971. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  con- 
ducted field  hearings  on  the  bUl  in  St. 
Croix  Falls  where  an  overwhelming 
nimiber  of  people  testified  in  favor  of  the 
proposal.  Congressman  Thomsow  led 
Representative  Taylor  of  North  Carolina 
and  several  of  his  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee members  in  a  heUcwter  fly- 
over and  brief  visit  with  concerned 
parties  at  Hudson.  AU  was  going  weU. 

On  April  14,  Congressman  Thomsoh 
testified  for  the  biU  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ings In  Washington.  But  the  testimony 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  a 
far  greater  impact.  The  Department  rec- 
onmiended  against  the  bUl  and  in  favor 
of  a  State-administered  wild  and  scenic 
river.  When  the  dust  settied,  the  Sen- 
ate backers  of  the  biU  were  shellshocked 
and  completely  Immobilized. 

Congressman  TROicsoir  Immediately 
began  working  for  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive plan  which  could  secure  administra- 
tion bctcking  and  thus  be  enacted.  He 
first  joined  with  Representative  Al  Qmx, 
of  Minnesota,  in  a  joint  letter  of  April  21, 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rognv  Mor- 
ton urging  him  to  take  a  personal  Inter- 
est in  the  decision  and  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  his  subordinates.  Then  he  broad- 
ened his  base,  recruiting  as  coeponsors. 
Representatives  Qua.  Williams  Stkigb 
of  Wisconsin,  David  Osrr  of  Wisconsin, 
Bill  Prxnzkl  of  Minnesota,  Josxpb 
Kakth  of  Minnesota,  and  Doitald  Tusol 
of  Minnesota.  They  introduced  an  Identi- 
cal bin  on  May  4,  1972,  as  a  demcmstra- 
tion  of  their  Intent  to  proceed.  Congress- 
man QuiB  joined  as  Thomsoh's  partner 
in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  proposal. 

On  May  17,  Congressmen  Thomsoh 
and  Quiz  conducted  a  meeting  in  Thom- 
soK's  office  with  cAclals  of  the  USDI 
with  no  iMn>arent  inogress. 

Refusing  to  accept  defeat,  Congress- 
men Tromsok  amd  Qoix  Insisted  on  a 
private  meeting  with  Secretary  Morton 
which  was  held  in  the  Secretary's  office 
on  May  25.  At  that  crucial  meeting,  the 
two  Congressmen  and  Secretary  MOrton 
agreed  on  a  compromise  solution  irtilch 
woidd  add  the  Lower  St.  Croix  to  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  compromise  reached  at  that 
meeting.  Secretary  Morton  would  use 
his  Influence  with  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  with  the  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  include 
the  upper  27  mfies  between  St.  Croix 
FaUs.  Wis.,  and  StiUwater,  Minn.,  in  a 
federally  administered  component  of  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  while  the 
lower  25  mUes.  from  StiUwater  south  to 
the  confluence  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the 
Mtosiaslppl  Rivers  near  Prescott,  Wis., 
would  be  Jointly  managed  by  the  States 
'of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 


Congresiman  Tacaacm  ImnwilhBttiT 
called  Wisconsin  OoTerofor  Luceir  to  se- 
cure his  approval  of  the  plan— -he  agreed. 
And.  Congressman  Qvix  won  approral 
from  Minnesota  Gov.  WsodeU  AnderMD. 

On  June  9,  representatives  oi  both 
States  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior met  in  Madlscm,  Wis.,  to  finally 
ratify  the  agreement. 

This  accomplished,  the  entire  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Federal  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget — OMB — for  Its 
approval^  the  $7,275,000  of  Federal 
funds  invcdved— $2.55  mllUon  the  first 
year.  Congressman  Tboksom  and  Con- 
gressman Qon  each  personally  met  with 
OMB  Director  Caspar  Weinberger  to  urge 
his  approval  of  the  proposal.  Both  Con- 
gressmen wrote  to  Weinberger  as  well  as 
Senators  Nslsojt  and  Mohsals  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

On  October  4,  1972,  the  OMB  an- 
nounced its  approval  of  the  plan.  Con- 
gressmen Thomsoh  and  Qmi  immedi- 
ately Introduced  the  compromise  plan 
bin  in  the  House.  Senators  Nxlsoh  and 
MoHBALi  introduced  the  Thomson -Quie 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  their  biU  in  the 
Senate  committee  on  the  next  day.  It  wa£ 
approved  by  the  Interior  Committee  on 
October  6  and  by  the  fuU  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 9. 

Congressmen  Thomson  and  Qmi  con- 
tacted members  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  specifically  Chairman  Watwx 
AsPDiALL,  Democrat  of  Colorado,  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Rot  Tatlob  and 
ranking  minority  member  Johh  Satlo*. 
RepubUcan  of  Illinois.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Interior  Committee 
without  hearing  on  October  11  and 
brought  to  the  fioor  imder  "unanimous 
consent"  as  a  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
October  12  when  it  was  overwhelmingly 
approved.  The  biU  win  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature. 

Passage  of  this  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
capable  and  effective  efforts  of  Repre- 
sentative Al  Qua.  Throughout  the  diffi- 
cult struggle  to  achieve  the  compromise 
and  pass  it  into  law,  Ccmgressman  Qun 
showed  a  deep  understanding  both  of  the 
oivironmental  threat  and  the  legislative 
process.  His  persuasive  arguments  dur- 
ing the  three-way  meeting  we  had  vrtth 
Secretary  Morixm  when  the  final  com- 
promise agreement  was  worked  out  were 
of  critical  importance  in  securing  the 
Secretary's  acceptance  to  the  plan.  Peo- 
ple living  along  both  sides  of  the  Lower 
St.  Croix  River  as  well  as  those  who  wiU 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  beautiful  recrea- 
ticmal  opportunities,  owe  Al  Quix  a  deep 
vote  of  thanks. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton 
recentiy  wrote  me  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation for  congressional  action  to  In- 
clude the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  hi  the 
national  wfid  and  scenic  rivers  system.  I 
am  pleased  to  biclude  his  letter  for  the 
Record: 

Tbz  SBcauRAaT  or  na  tiraaatm.. 
Wctthingtan..  D.C..  Oetdber  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Vxaifow  W.  Thomsoh. 
Houae  of  KepretentmUveB. 
Waahtnifton,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Vbx:  I  have  noted  that  the  lagiala- 
tlon  vlilch  you  and  Congreaaman  Qui*  In- 
troduced last  week  regarding  the  Lower  8t. 
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C  oU  Blver  h«a  be«n  promptly  paosed  by  tbe 
Sinata  uid  hsa  b«en  r«poit«d  favorably  toy 
Ue  House  IntMlor  OommlttM.  It  now  sp* 
p*  an  thmt  yonr  bill  will  b«  en*ct«l  Into  Uw 
di  iTtng  this  HMlon  of  th«  Congreaa. 

I  w»Dt  to  co&sratulftta  you  for  your  out- 
>t  ^''^^Tlg  •Sorts  In  support  oi  this  Isglslatlon. 
T  M  iMMtarahlp  position  you  took  to  com- 
pj  omlsa  the  differences  between  State  and 
1^  deral  proposals,  and  to  arrange  support  for 
tl  Ja  bill  within  the  Administration  were  In- 
st ruinentsl  In  moving  this  legislation  for- 
w  ird.  Were  It  not  for  yo\ir  efforts,  the  Lower 
81 .  CroU  would  not  now  bs  on  the  threshold 
ol  bsoomlng  tbs  newest  addition  to  the  Wild 
S]  id  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

On  bshalf  of  ths  Department  of  the  In- 
t«  rtor  and  the  entire  Administration.  I  want 
tc  thank  you  for  your  Important  work  In  sup- 
p<  rt  of  this  bUl. 

Best  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Soo  IiIosToir, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
t<  congratulate  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <Mt.  Qxra)  and 
tlie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
TaoMsoK)  for  their  excellent  work  In 
b  inglng  this  bill  to  the  House. 

It  was  Introduced  In  far  different  form, 
a  Id  was  subjected  to  great  changes.  Only 
t]  trough  the  energies  and  abilities,  and 
superior  negotiating  skills  of  these  two 
giintlemen  could  the  various  Interests  of 
tJie  public,  the  States,  and  the  Depart- 
□  ent  of  the  Interior  be  brought  together. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  protect 
tl  e  Lower  St.  Croix  River  and  at  the  same 
t:  me,  protect  property  owners  on  the 
r  ver.  The  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wls- 
onsln  will  have  control  over  decislon- 
n  aking  which  will  preserve  the  beautiful 
c  laracterlstlcs  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
f(  ir  the  people  of  our  area. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1928 — a  bill  providing  for 
tlie  recognition  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
Elver  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and 
\  innesota  as  a  component  of  the  na- 
t!  onal  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

BACXaS0T7ND 

A  few  years  ago.  the  Congress  enacted 
t  le  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  At  that 
t  me,  we  recognized  that  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  had  unusual  outdoor  recreation 
p  jtentlal  and  we  included  it  in  the  study 
provisions  of  the  £ict.  Since  that  time, 
s  iveral  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
y  ational  Parks  and  Recreation  have  had 
ai  opportunity  to  see  part  of  this  area 
a  id  to  talk  with  some  of  the  people  living 
ii  t  the  asesL. 

At  that  time,  the  administration  had 
n}t  concluded  that  a  reasonable  working 
aTangement  had  been  established  be- 
ti^een  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
a  cencles  Involved;  consequently,  no  flir- 
ts ler  action  was  taken.  Now,  I  am  happy 
U\  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  id  the  States  have  arrived  at  an  under- 
s  andlng  for  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  remainder  of  this 
ii  [iportant  rlverway  and  we  have  a  favor- 
aale  report  from  the  Department  con- 
c  iming  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  been  more  in- 
t  treated  in  this  project  than  our  col- 
Itague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson). 
F  !e  encouraged  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
c  )mmittee  on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
a;lon  to  visit  the  area  early  last  spring 


and  he  made  special  arrangements  so 
that  we  could  get  the  broadest  poeslble 
understanding  of  all  Issues  affecting  the 
project.  I  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Join  me  In  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  assistance  and 
his  patience  and  we  are  all  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  bring  this  bill, 
which  Is  really  the  outgrowth  of  his 
original  legislation  (HJl.  9692)  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Without  his  persistent 
efforts,  the  St.  Croix  legislation  would 
probably  not  be  before  the  House  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  committee  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  de- 
siring to  do  so,  including  myself,  may  in- 
clude our  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro  im- 
mediately preceding  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  221;,  to  designate  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Memorial  Hall  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as 
the  Benjamin  Franidin  National  Memo- 
rial. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Soiate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Bzs.  221 

Whereas  the  American  people  feel  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Benjamin  Pr&nklln  for 
his  outstanding  services  to  this  Nation  as 
a  statesman  and  for  his  achievements  as  a 
scientist  and  Inventor; 

Whereas  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  promoting  the  development  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  In  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  said  Pranklln  Institute  named 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  HaU  In 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin  over  thirty 
years  ago; 

Whereas  the  year  1974  Is  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
3ald  Pranklln  Institute; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Is  a  sx)st  appropriate  location  for  a 
nations!  memorlaa  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
since  Philadelphia  was  his  home  for  many 
years; 

Whereas  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  Hall 
is  a  fitting  memorial  to  this  great  American: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled,  That  Bsi^amln 
Franklin  Memorial  Hall  located  In  ths  Frank- 
lin Institute  of  Fhlladslphla,  Psnnsylvanla, 
is  hereby  designated  as  Banjamln  Franklin 
National  Msmorlal. 

Sac.  2.  The  designation  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  conclusion  of  a  co(q>eratlve  agree- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

ViuNcn  B.  Vai,»>, 

Secretory. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  221  is 
the  same  as  the  purpose  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1152  which  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Morgan  and  our  other 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania.  It  provides 
for  the  designation  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Memorial  Hall  in  Philadelphia 
as  the  Benjamin  Franklin  National 
Memorial. 

This  structure  houses  the  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  which  is  famous 
throughout  the  land.  It  Is  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Franklin  Institute  and 
would  remain  a  property  of  the  Institute. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  any  Federal 
funds  would  be  utilized  for  the  develop- 
ment, operation,  or  maintenance  of  this 
facility,  but  that  the  Secretary  would 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  In- 
stitute to  assure  its  continued  use  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  high  stand- 
ards applicable  to  other  similar  units  of 
the  National  Park  System.  When  that 
agreement  Is  concluded,  then  this  site 
would  be  designated  as  a  national  memo- 
rial in  commemoration  of  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time — ^Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  enactment 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  221.  It  is  true 
to  the  character  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  221. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
designate  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Memo- 
rial Hall  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  as  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  National  Memorial. 

The  Franklin  Institute  represents  the 
efforts  of  many  people  to  create  a  unique 
memorial  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
distinguished  scientist,  inventor,  states- 
man, and  leader  in  the  struggle  for 
American  independence.  For  years  the 
Franklin  Institute,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, has  provided  a  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive physical  memorial  to  this  re- 
markable man.  along  with  being  a 
scientific  and  technological  museum. 

Within  the  large  marble  rotimda  of 
Franklin  Memorial  Hall  sits  an  Impres- 
sive four-tlmes-the-llf e-slze  statue  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Through  the  years, 
millions  of  visitor  have  passed  through 
this  great  memorial  and  museum,  which 
has  been  created  to  Insure  a  continuing 
living  monument  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Benjamin  Pranklln  Na- 
tional Memorial  will  be  effective  upon  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  institute 
for  preservation,  public  viewing  and  pub- 
lication of  the  national  memorial.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
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legislation  will  not  result  In  an  Increaae 
in  Federal  expenditure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Incredible  that  we 
bftve  not  so  honored  this  gifted  American 
^riar  to  this  time.  I  strongly  support  the 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

llie  Senate  ioint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


QEHERAL  LEAVB 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  any  Member 
desiring  to  do  so.  Including  myself,  may 
include  his  remarks  in  the  Ricord  im- 
mediately preceding  the  passage  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OP  MISSISSIPPI 
SIOUX  INDIANS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6067)  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Juidgment 
in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142.  359,  360,  361,  362,  and  363, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  60«7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1008  (83  Stat.  230) ,  to  pay  compromise  Judg- 
ments to  the  Mdewakanton  and  Wahpa- 
koota  Tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  81s- 
seton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Slouz  Indians, 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 142,  360,  360.  801,  362.  and  383,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon,  after  payment 
of  attorney  fees  and  litigation  expenses  and 
the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  distributed  as  provided  In 
this  Act. 

TITLE   I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Flandreau  Santee  Bloux 
Ttlbe  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe  of  Nebraska  shaU  bring  current  their 
membership  rolls  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 
The  Lower  Sioux  Indian  Community  at 
Morton.  Minnesota,  the  Prairie  Island  Indian 
Community  at  Welch.  Minnesota,  and  the 
Sbakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioiix  Community 
of  Minnesota  shall  prepare  rolls  of  their 
members  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Mdewakanton  and  Wahpakoota  Tribes,  and 
who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  are  Uvlng  on 
the  date  of  this  Act.  vising  available  records 
and  rolls  at  the  local  agency  and  area  offices, 
and  any  other  available  records  and  rolls. 
Applications  for  enrollment  must  be  filed 
with  each  group  named  In  this  section  and 
such  rolls  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary's 
determination  on  all  applications  shall  be 
final. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  pre- 
pare a  roU  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Mdewakanton  and  Wahpakoota  Tribe  who 
were  bcvn  on  or  prior  to  and  are  living  on  the 
date  of  this  Act  whoee  names  or  the  names 
of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on  any  avaUable 
records  and  rolls  acceptable  to  the  Secretary, 
and  who  are  not  members  of  any  of  the  or- 
ganized groups  listed  In  subsection  (a) .  Ap- 
plications for  enrollment  must  be  fUed  with 
the  Area  Director.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 


Abacdeen,  South  Dakota.  The  Bactatary's  da< 
termination  on  all  applications  for  anroU- 
mant  shall  ba  llnal. 

Sk.  102.  Aftar  deducting  the  amounts  »u- 
thorlBSd  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  funds 
derived  from  the  judgment  awarded  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  nombared 
360. 361.  383, 36S,  and  ona-half  of  the  amount 
awarded  In  docket  numbered  860,  plus  ac- 
crued Interest,  shaU  be  f^portlonad  on  the 
basis  of  the  rolls  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act.  An  amount  aqulvalant 
to  the  proportionate  shares  of  those  parsona 
who  are  members  of  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  the  Saataa 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  the  Lower  Sloax  In- 
dian Community,  the  Pralrte  Island  Indian 
Community,  and  the  Shakopae  Mdewakanton 
Slouz  Community  shall  be  placed  on  deposit 
In  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  respective  groups.  Klghty  per  centum  of 
such  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Flandreau  Santee  Slouz  Tribe  of  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska 
ShaU  be  distributed  per  capita  to  such  tribal 
members,  and  the  remainder  may  ba  ad- 
vanced, deposited,  expended,  Invested,  or  re- 
invested for  any  purpose  designated  by  the 
respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and  ^- 
provad  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  One 
hundred  per  centum  of  such  funds  on  dep>oslt 
to  the  credit  of  the  Lower  Slouz  Indian 
Community,  the  Pralrla  Island  Indian  Com- 
munity, and  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  Community  shall  be  distributed  per 
capita  of  such  tribal  members:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  may  be  paid  per  c^- 
ita  to  any  person  whoee  name  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  rolls  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  The  shares  of  enrollees 
who  are  not  members  of  such  groups  shall 
ba  paid  par  capita. 

TTTLS  n 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Devils  Lake  Slouz  Tribe 
of  North  Dakota,  and  the  Siseeton  and  Wah- 
peton Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  shall 
bring  currant  their  membership  rc^s  of  the 
date  of  this  Act.  The  Asslnlbolne  and  Slouz 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana, shall  prepare  rolls  of  their  members 
who  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Sisaeton 
and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sioux  Tribe,  who 
were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are  living  on 
the  date  of  this  Act,  and  who  are  entitled  to 
enrollment  on  their  respective  membership 
rolls  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  tribe  or  group  in- 
volved, using  available  teeorde  and  rolls  at 
the  local  agency  and  area  oflllces.  and  any 
other  available  records  and  rolls.  Applica- 
tions for  enrollment  must  be  filed  with  each 
group  named  in  this  section  and  such  rolls 
ShaU  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary's  determina- 
tion on  all  applications  for  enrollment  shall 
be  final. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
prepare  a  roU  of  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  Siseeton  and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Slouz 
Tribe  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose  names 
or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on 
any  available  records  and  rolls  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary,  and  who  are  not  members  of 
any  of  the  organized  groupe  listed  in  sub- 
section (a) .  Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  The 
Secretary's  determination  on  all  applications 
for  enroUment  shall  be  final. 

Sac.  202.  (a)  After  deducting  the  amount 
authorized  in  section  I  of  this  Act.  the  funds 
derived  from  the  judgn^nt  awarded  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
142  and  the  one-half  remaining  from  the 
amount  awarded  in  docket  numbered  350, 
plus  accrued  Interest,  shall  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  reservation  residence  and 
oUier  residence  shown  on  the  1000  McLaugh- 
lin annuity  roU.  as  f<HlowB: 


Tribe  or  group  Peroantaga 

DevUs  Lake  Sioux  of  North  Dakota..  21. 6802 
Sisaston-Wahpeton  Slouz  of  South 

DakoU - -..  42.rr80 

Asslnllwlne  and  Slouz  Tribe  of  Fort 

Peck  Itaaarvatlon,  Montana. 10.S1B8 

AU   othar   Slssaton   and  Wahpaton 

Slouz aS.OMft 

(b)  The  shares  of  the  DevUs  Lake  Slouz 
Tribe  of  North  Dakota,  the  Slsseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sloiix  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  and 
the  Asslnlbolne  and  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reawatlon.  Montana,  as  appor- 
tioned in  acoordaiu^e  with  subsection  (a) . 
shall  be  placed  on  deposit  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
groups.  Seventy  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  distributed  per  caplU  to  their  tribal 
members:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
may  be  paid  per  capita  to  any  person  whose 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  rolls  prepared 
pursxiant  to  section  201  (a)  of  thU  Act.  The 
remainder  of  such  funds  may  be  advanced, 
deposited,  expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested 
for  any  purpose  designated  by  the  respective 
tribal  governing  bodies  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interlcu-:  Provided.  That,  in 
the  case  of  the  Asslnlbolne  and  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Montana,  the 
Port  Peck  Slaseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  OouncU 
shall  act  as  the  governing  body  in  determin- 
ing the  distribution  of  funds  allotted  for 
programing  purposes:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota  shaU  act  In  concert  with  its  membo*- 
shtp  residing  In  the  Upper  Sioux  Community 
In  Minnesota  and  its  membership  affiliated 
with  the  Urban  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Council 
of  the  Mlnneapolls-Salnt  Paul  area  in  jointly 
submitting  programing  proposals  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  The  funds  allocated  to  all  other  Sisee- 
ton and  Wahpveton  Sioux,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a) .  shall  be  distributed  per  capita  to 
the  persons  enrolled  on  the  roll  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  201(b)  of 
this  Act. 

Trn-B  m 

Sec.  301.  No  person  shaU  be  eligible  to  ba 
eiux>lled  under  this  Act  who  Is  not  a  cltlaan 
of  the  United  SUtee. 

Sxc.  302.  Any  person  qualifying  for  enroU- 
ment with  more  than  one  group  shall  elect 
the  group  with  which  he  shall  be  enroUed  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  303.  The  sums  payable  to  enroUees  or 
their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  minors  or  who 
are  under  a  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  such  procedures.  Including 
the  establishment  of  trusts,  as  th«  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determlnee  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  beet  Interest  of  such  persons  after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  groupe  Involved. 

Sac.  304.  None  of  the  funds  distributed 
per  capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Uxoome 
taxes. 

Skc.  306.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorised  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectkm,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6067  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
several  Mississippi  Sioux  judgments 
among  the  Lower  Mississippi  Sioux 
groups.  H.R.  6070  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  two  Mississippi  Sioux  Judg- 
ments among  the  Upper  Mississippi  Sioux 
groups. 

The  subcommittee  has  reported  HH. 
6067  with   amendments  that  add  the 
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subetance  of  HJl.  6070,  thus  combining 

the  two  bills. 

Legislation  applicable  to  these  same 
Judgments,  and  applicable  to  both  the 
Lower  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  Sioux, 
was  enacted  by  the  House  In  the  91st 
Congress,  but  it  died  In  the  Senate. 

The  bUl  before  ua  today  diflers  from 
the  bill  that  was  passed  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress in  one  important  respect.  Two  years 
ago  the  Department  told  the  committee 
that  there  is  no  present-day  successor  to 
the  aboriginal  Mississippi  Sioux  Tribe. 
The  Secretary  recommended,  and  the 
House  agreed,  that  the  Judgments  should 
therefore  be  distributed  on  a  descendancy 
basis — that  Is,  to  all  persons  who  can 
show  that  they  are  direct  lineal  descend- 
ants of  a  member  of  the  aboriginal  tribe. 

This  year,  the  Department  changed  its 
position  and  told  ua  that  five  present-day 
tribes  are  partial  successors.  The  Depart- 
ment recommended  that  two  of  these 
tribes  share  in  the  Judgments  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  tribsd  membership 
numbers,  compared  to  nonmembers  who 
are  Hated  on  a  descendancy  roll  to  be 
prepared.  The  Department  further  rec- 
ommended that  three  other  tribes  share 
in  the  judgments  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  numbers  in  1909.  rather  than 
today. 

The  Department's  recommendation 
was  supported  by  aU  of  the  groups  In- 
volved, and  there  are  10  of  them,  except 
the  Port  Peck  Sloux.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  followed  the  De- 
partment's reconunendatioQ. 

The  bill  adopts  a  pragmatic  approach, 
reflecting  the  wishes  of  what  appear  to 
be  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Indians  concerned.  The  Upper  Sioux 
want  to  use  the  1909  roll  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  the  money  amcaag  the  groups, 
but  not  for  per  capita  distribution  after 
the  money  la  divided.  The  Lower  Sioux 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  1909 
roll.  The  bill  therefore  provides  differ- 
ently for  the  two. 

Although  the  subcommittee  amend- 
ment strikes  everything  after  the  enact- 
ing claiise  and  Inserts  new  text,  this  ap- 
proach was  taken  primarily  as  a  drafting 
device  to  combine  the  two  bills.  The  only 
substantive  change  made  by  the  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  recognition  of  suc- 
cessor tribes  as  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment. The  other  changes  are  of  a 
technical  and  perfecting  nature. 

The  provisions  of  the  bills  relating  to 
programing  part  of  the  money  and 
distributing  the  rest  of  it  have  not  been 
changed.  All  descendants  who  are  not 
members  of  the  five  successor  tribes  will 
receive  a  100-percent  oer  capita.  The  two 
Lower  Sioux  Tribes  will  retain  20  percent 
for  reservation  programing.  The  three 
Upper  Sioux  Tribes  will  program  30  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  la  a  bill  we  had  on 
the  unanimous-consent  calendar  in  order 
the  other  day,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MxtcHxx)  wanted  to  state 
his  position  on  the  bOl. 

I  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  yield  3  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Montana     (Mr. 

MXLCBSIt>. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
po4nt  out  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Port  Peck 
In  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  In  Mon- 
tana who  are  entitled  to  participate  In 


this  Judgment  have  been  treatetl  as  step- 
children. 

If  Members  will  refer  to  the  bill,  they 
will  notice  that  while  the  number  of 
Sioux  at  Port  Peck,  on  the  Committee  on 
Consent  Rule,  would  f£ir  exceed  10  per- 
cent under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  only  10 
percent  of  the  Judgment  will  be  divided 
among  them. 

It  is  rmf air  and  unwise  to  provide  this 
type  of  percentage  in  a  Judgment  bill.  I 
would  have  preferred,  as  the  Sioux  in 
Montana  at  Fort  Peck  prefer,  to  have 
the  ^pe  of  lineal  descent  as  followed  in 
the  so-called  Haley  bill,  passed  by  the 
Congress  2  years  ago,  incorporated  in 
this  bill. 

Therefore,  I  protest  the  fairness  of  the 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  Siotix  at  Port  Peck. 

(Mr.  BAYLOR,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyi,  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoas.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6067. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize the  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Indians. 

The  total  amount  to  be  distributed 
among  the  five  tribes  which  are  modem- 
day  successors  to  the  aboriginal  bands  is 
$12,250,000.  The  five  tribes  are  the  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska.  Flandreau 
Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Sisseton  Wahpeton  Tribe  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  Devils  Lake  Tribe  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  the  Sioux  Tribe  on  the  Port 
Peck  Reservation. 

The  Judgment  award  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  a  per  capita  basis  pursuant  to 
the  prei>aration  of  current  membership 
smd  descendancy  rolls  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  per  capita  distribution  will 
be  programed  for  reservation  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  support  for  HJl.  6067,  which  pro- 
vides for  distribution  of  $12.25  million  in 
judgment  funds  to  several  Mississippi 
Sioux  tribal  groups.  This  settlement  was 
awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion in  1967  as  additional  payment  for 
nearly  30  million  acres  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  South  Dakota  taken  from 
the  Indians  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  first  60  years  of  the  19th 
century. 

The  descendants  of  the  original  Indian 
groups  have  waited  over  100  years  for 
the  redress  of  their  ancestors'  grievances 
and  I  think  it  is  unconscionable  for  us  to 
ask  them  to  wait  any  longer.  Already  4 
years  have  passed  since  Congress  appro- 
priated the  funds  to  pay  for  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Judgment.  Now  the 
only  job  remaining  before  us  is  to  deter- 
mine how  the  funds  will  be  distributed. 

I  know  it  has  not  been  easy  for  the 
Indian  people  to  agree  on  distribution 
procedures  but  that  agreement  has  been 
worked  out  suid  It  Is  embodied  In  the  bill 
before  us  today.  After  the  original  agree- 
ment was  reached,  one  of  the  Indian 
groups  reversed  its  position  and  is  now 
unhappy  with  some  aspects  of  the  bill. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  the  more  than 
12.000  Indian  people  affected  by  HJl. 
6067  are  actively  advocating  Its  passage. 

Any  further  delays  at  this  point  would 


QQly  compoimd  the  grievances  that  this 
legislation  seeks  to  redress. 

Mr.  FRENZETi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  enthusiastic  suppcot  of  HJl.  60e7. 
It  is  a  rare  and  pleasurable  experience 
for  me  to  be  able  to  endorse  a  bill  which 
has  the  approval  of  the  House  Committee 
OQ  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  D»> 
partment  of  the  Interior,  and  more  Im- 
portantly, the  active  support  of  the  tribes 
Involved. 

The  Intention  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
distribute  $12  millicni  to  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Tribe.  This  total  amount  will  be 
allocated  in  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  as 
well  as  my  State  of  Minnesota. 

This  settlement  will  satisfy  an  obli- 
gation for  a  claim  by  the  Indians  Claims 
Commission  in  1967.  I  hope  HJl.  6067 
will  be  speedily  passed. 

Mr.  MET  .CHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  unfair  to  the  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Council  of  the  Port  Peck 
Reservation  in  Montana  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  awarded  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  pay  out. 

In  fact — the  Assinlboine-Sioux  of  the 
Port  Peck  Reservation  are  treated  like 
stepchildren  and  are  to  receive  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  less  than  their  fair  share 
of  the  judgment  moneys.  I  oppose  the 
percentage  listed  for  the  Assinlbolne- 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Port  Peck  Reservation  In 
section  5(a)  of  the  bill  which  only  al- 
lows these  Indian  people  10.3  percent  of 
the  Judgment  even  though  they  represent 
much  more  than  that  percentage  of  the 
people  eligible  for  the  judgment. 

I  would  like  the  bill  amended  and 
would  do  so  at  this  time  if  this  bill  were 
not  before  the  House  imder  rules  pro- 
hibiting an  amendment. 

It  is  unfair  and  unjust  not  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  distribution  on  the  basis  of  lineal 
descendants  per  capita  as  was  done  in  the 
Haley  bill  that  passed  this  House  2  years 
ago  and  as  was  also  the  basis  followed 
In  the  Haley  bill  hitroduced  into  this 
Congress.  Instead,  we  are  following  a 
system  of  percentages  for  the  various 
groups  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sioux 
Tribes.  I  object,  and  I  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  this  form  and  urge  that 
the  method  of  distribution  In  the  Haley 
bill  be  followed  rather  than  in  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  6067,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  (>ay  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  nimi- 
bered  142,  359,  360.  361.  362.  and  363.  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bin  (S.  1462) .  To  provide  for 
the   distribution    to    the   Sisseton   and 
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wahnetoD  Tribes  Of  Sloux   Indlsma   of  (b)  Th«  sbmB  of  tlie  D«t11i  Lak«  BVmx  OBNERAL  UlAVE     ■'     '-'  ^ 

SS^on  of  the  fund,  appropriated  ^^^.fL^^TS  SSTSf  ^'tifSSSSi  tS  Mr.  ABPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

g^yHudgments  in  favor  of  theMs-  '^^^,^^'t^J^t.^x^'l^  unanimous   consent   that  aU   Members 

gtfrfppl  Sloux  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  p^^  in/it^n  BcMrraUon.  Montana,  m  sp-  desiring  to  do  so  may  have  permission 

CoQunlssIon  dockets  Nos.  142  and  359,  portioned  In  aeoonUnce  with  lubMctlon  (a) .  to   extend   their   remarks   immediately 

god  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  Its  gbau  b«  pUoed  on  (topoait  in  the  TTnltMl  preceding  passage  of  this  bill. 

tgiinedlate  consideration.  Statw  Tnumrf  to  thB  credit  of  tb«  rMpec-  —^    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  J^^STi-'^SSuS^rpTcSa'^  SS  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

*'*^-  oov&Tnm    T«  thPt*  nhlerti/m  to  «f"»»l  a»Mnb«n:  ProoMed,  That  none  ot  the  Colorado? 

The  SPJfAKJ^^t^  obJ^COOOW  in*y  be  i*id  per  capiu  to  any  per-  There  was  no  objecttoa. 

the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  C<do-  ^^  ^^  MoaTdoee  not  »ppe»r  an  the                         

rado?  rolle  prepared  pureuant  to  sectton  3(a)   of  ' 

There  was  no  objection.  thle  Act.  The  remainder  of  euch  funds  may  nrwimcovtic^  mpport  nti  H  H   0727 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol-  be  edvanced.  deposited,  expended.  lnye«t«l.  ^9?™^^^^!^-!^^ 

lows:  o'  r.lnv.t«l  for  any  purpoe.  dertgnated  by  ^SJ?^^J2^J^*1^^^?3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House  of  the  re^«^v  «b^  goT«^mg  bodW  *nd  AND   SANCTUARIES   ACT    OP    1973 

gtoretentativei  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-  approved  by  the  Secretary  o<  the  latfrt"-  Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  UP 

ST <«  contress  assembled.  That  the  fund.  P^°*>^- T^«-^ T,^^^^^^^^  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 

^t^eSte^tonlTnrw^StonTObi^sroxS  Wahpeton  Sloux  Council   shall  act  a*  the  rial   In   the   oceans,   coastal,    and   other 

M^ar^l^^d?^  CI^S^  (S^^S^n  doc-  governing  body  In  determining  the  dlstrtbu-  waters,  and  for  other  purposes    and  ask 

faM  numbered  142  end  369    together  with  «on  of  funde  allotted  for  proptunlng  pur-  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 

totereet  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  poM*      *^    provided    farther,    "mat    the  gf  t^g  managers  be  read  In  lleu  of  the 

fees  and  litigation  expenses  and  the  cost*  of  Sleeeton-Wahpeton    Sloux    Tribe    of    South  report. 

carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  Dakota  shaU  act  In  (sonoert  with  lU  mem-  ^^      ^    of  the  bill. 

S7l«Mbuted  as  provided  In  this  Act.  bershlp  residing  in  the  Upper  Slovix  Com-  The  sppl^  ^  there  objection  to 

S«c  2   (a)  The  DevUs  Lake  Sloux  Tribe  of  munlty  In  Minnesota  and  its  membership  The  SPEAI^.  Is  there  ODjecu^  lo 

KOTth'  bakote.  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  afllllated  with  the  Urban  Sisseton-Wahpeton  the  request  of  the  gwaUeman  from  North 

Sloux  Tribe  of  South  r)akoU,  and  the  Asslnl-  CouncU  of  the  Minneapolis- St.  Paul  area  m  Carolina? 

k(me  and  Sloux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Res-  Jointly    submitting    programing    propoaals  There  was  no  objection, 

erraticm,   Montana,    shall    prepare    roUs    of  to  the  Secretary.  ^.  ^^  gutement. 

their  members  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  (c)   The  funds  aUocatwl  to  aU  other  Sis-  ,  siTL    ^f„^-„~.    rwinrt     »nd    rtate- 

the  Blisaeton  and  Wahpeton  Mlsslealppl  Sloux  geton  and  Wahpetc«  Sloux,  as  provided  In  ^^^    conierence    report    ana    so* *e 

Tribe,  who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  are  subeectloo    (a),    shall    be    distributed    per  ment.  see  proceeomgs  or   ine  nouse  oi 

living  on  the  date  of  this  Act.  and  who  are  capita  to  the  persons  enrolled  on  the  roll  (Dctober  9.   1972.) 

entitled  to  enrollment  on  their  re^>ectlve  prepared  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec-  ^r  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 

membership  roUs  In  accordance  with  the  ap-  tlon  3(b)  of  this  Act.  support  of  the  House  for  the  conference 

pllcable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  tartbe  g^   j   ^^^^  payable  to  enroUeee  or  tt»elr  report  on  HJl.  9727.  It  represenU.  In  my 

ZIZls  i^Tel^^n.^  iS*arTS!  ^'^  "  ^'«*^'  '^°  *"  ^^  "^"^^  "^T^:  opinion,   a  reasonable,   rational,  and  a 

S^  ^nd  iLf  otk^a^awe  «co^  Zd  °^  y*"  »*  »«?  °'  Ti^  "*  '^^  *  1^  practical  resolution  of  the  differences  be- 

JST.:  Appll«tio^7or  e^-lrXent  must  be  <llBabmt,  shall  be  paW  In  accord^ce jrt^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^„  ^  t^is  very  Im- 

filed  with  each  group  named  In  this  section  *^^^  procedures.  Including  the  establlshjnent  ^tant  legislation. 

and  such  rolls  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  InterU*  »-                                              Nation     along 

of  the  secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre-  determines  appropriate  to  protect  the  best  ^ ^^\l^^  111^?  worid    ^ 

tary-s  determination  on  all  applications  for  Interest  of  such  persons  after  considering  the  with  other  nations   m   the  "^^^-J^^ 

enrollment  shaU  be  final.  recommendations  of  the  governing  bodies  of  treated   the   oceans   as   an   unresmeiea 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pre-  the  groups  involved:  Provided,  however.  That  dumping  ground.  Quantities  of  garwage. 

pare  a  roll  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  no  restrictions  shaU  be   placed   upon  pay-  sewage   sludge,  laboratory  wastes,  coo- 

Slseeton    and    Wahpeton    Mississippi   Sloux  nients  to  persons  eighteen  years  o<  age  or  taminated      dredge      8l?o41s.      Industrial 

THbe  who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  are  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  married  and  are  not  under  a  wastes,  munitions,  and  radioactive  ma- 

Uvlng  on  the  date  of  thU  Act  whose  names  j  ^jg^bfllty  for  any  reason  other  than  age.  terials  have  aU  be  casuallj-   disposed  of 

or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appea^^  "^                   ^  ^  ,,^^  distributed  per  mto  the  OCean  "sink."  in  ever-increas- 

"JIIc^^tiSTd^^hrarfnot'^'r^'m^'  of  cap^a    under    the    provisions    of    this    Act  ^^g  quantities,  with  Httle  or  no  consid- 

any  of  the  o^anlzed  groups  listed  In  subeec-  *l»aU  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  eration  of  the  impact  on  the  receiving 

tlon  (a).  Applications  for  enroument  must  be  taxes.  waters.  In  the  past  few  years,  we  have 

filed  with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of  In-  Src.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au-  begun    to    reali«    some    of    the    conse- 

dlan  Affairs,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  The  thorl»d  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  quences  of  OUT  past  actions. 

Secretary's  determination  on  all  applications  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Indud-  ^      attention  has  been  drawn  to  emer- 

for  enrollment  Shall  be  final.  ing  the  establishment  of  deadlines.  crJnr^  ^itnntinn^  whprp  laree  Quantities 

Sk.  8.  No  person  shall  be  dlglWe  to  be     ^*   ^^  „„„^  „  „   «,«»«.  ^^"^^  Situations  wnere  large  quanuues 

eoroued  underlectlon  3  who  Is  not  a  cJtlaen  ai«kb»«nt  orraxa  rt  m.  ASFwaix.  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^  enclosed  in  supposedly  leak- 

at  the  United  States.  Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  proof  craitainers.  have  been  transported 

Sac.  4.  Any  person  qtiallfylng  for  enroll-  an  amendment.  from  the  center  of  our  country  to  be 

ment  with  more  than  one  of  the  named  In-  ™j^    Clerk  read  as  follows'  loaded  on  vessels  for  disposition  at  sea. 

dlan  groups  shall  elect  the  group  with  which  .„,„rf^_t    „ff-riid    bv    Mr     AapwAu,-  Congressional  hearings  to  inquire  Into 

h^shau  be  en«,ued  for  the  purpo«  of  thi.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  "^iJ^^  ^i^^  the  Sid  for  such  an  action  resulted  only 

SK.  5.   (a)   After  deducting  the  smounta  S.  1462  and  Insert  In  lleu  thereof  the  pro-  f  ^declarations   Uiat  it   wa^  too  ^t*  to 

authorized  to  section  1  of  thteAct,  the  funds  visions  of  H.R.  6067,  as  passed.  take  any  otiier  disposal  action  The  truth 

derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  In  In-  _.      „^„rf„^t  ™^  -.rrp*ri  t.n  °^  ^^  matter  is  that  DO  alternative  plans 

dlan  Claims  ComiisSon  docket  numbered  ^  ^^^^^        J^,  ^  ,«^  were  considered,  and  the  nerve  gajs.  to- 

143  and  the  one-half  r«nainlng  from  the  The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  ggther  with  its  propeUant  charges,  were 

amo\int  awarded  In  docket  numbered  869.  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  glmply  allowed  to  reach  a  point  where 

plus  accrued  Interest,  shall  be  ^>portloned  and  passed.  their    threatened    deterioration    might 

on  the  bMls  of  reeervation  residence  and  The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  create  a  major  hazard  unless  they  were 

SSiito  ^^ntt/^a^'ioiSis  "A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  immediately  disposed  of.  The  solution  for 

it^Tr^t^^                             P^^^tan.  'unds  appropriated  to  pay  judgment  In  the   disposal   was   the    selfsair.e    ocean 

"Sli^    l^e"    SIOUX     of    Nor^  favor  of  tiie  Mississippi  Sloux  Indians  In  waters  where  the  feeUng  in  the  past  has 

Dnjfota   31.8893  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num-  been  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

Siseeton-Wahpetcm  Oonx  of 'soutib  bered  142,  359,  360,  361,  362,  and  363,  The  various  dumping  activities  have 

Dakota   43.9730  and  for  other  purposes."  been  coupled   with   agricultural   nmoS 

Aasiniboine  and  siotix  Tribe  of  ^  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  from  the  land  and  vast  quantities  of 

toe     Fort     Peck     Reeervation,  ^^^  tahie.  waste  materials  deposited  into  our  river 

All  S«  Steiiton'iid  w'ah^t^      ■  A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  6067)  was  systems  for  transportation  to  the  sea. 

StoS  -  .^.!-!!  ..  -  -^™  36. 0338  laid  on  the  table.  Added  togeUier.  they  have  had  a  massive 
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aeleterlous  effect  on  our  offsbore  waters. 
PUntA  and  f"<mfti«  have  been  killed  by 
toxic  wastes,  arcaa  of  ocean  bottom, 
luch  as  the  New  York  Bight,  have  been 
mffocated  and  turned  Into  "ocean  de- 
lerts,"*  cancerous  growths  have  been 
found  on  ftshes  In  areas  polluted  by 
iraste  material,  reduced  growth  rates  and 
lowered  reproductlvtty  activity  of  fishes 
have  occiirred. 

The  lower  lev^  of  the  food  chain  in 
the  ocean  waters  have  been  obliterated  In 
some  areas,  the  concentrations  of  pesti- 
cide* and  heavy  metals  have  rendered 
•ome  fish  species  unsafe  for  consumption 
and  have  threatened  the  existence  of 
other  species  higher  in  the  food  chain. 
the  oxygen  In  many  water  areas  have 
been  depleted  below  the  level  necessary 
either  to  support  marine  life  or  to  de- 
grade the  deposited  wastes,  and  beaches 
have  been  closed  to  swimming  and  shell- 
fish beds  closed  to  harvesting  because  of 
high  concentrations  of  collform  bacteria 
and  of  viruses  causing  various  types  of 
Infection  and  diseases. 

Aside  from  the  massive  threat  to  ani- 
mal and  human  health,  the  resxilts  of  this 
pollution  have  caused  significant  eco- 
nomic losses.  Resort  areas  have  expe- 
rienced a  loas  of  income-produqlng  visi- 
tors, and  commercially  valuable  fisheries 
have  suffered,  with  the  loss  to  the  shell- 
fish catch  alone  estimated  at  $83  million 
in  the  1969  harvest.  This  situation  re- 
quires prompt  action. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that  this  body  on  September  9,  1971,  took 
a  major  step  down  the  long  road  to  cor- 
rection by  paMing  HH.  9727.  The  bill 
did  several  important  things.  It  banned 
the  transportation  from  the  United 
States  for  dumping  at  sea  of  all  radio- 
logical, chemical,  and  biological  warfare 
agests.  as  well  as  high-level  radioactive 
waste.  In  addition,  it  required  for  mate- 
rials other  than  those  banned,  a  permit 
system  to  be  administered  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  ma- 
terials with  the  exception  of  dredged 
material,  the  permits  for  which  would 
be  handled  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  division  of  responsibility  was  de- 
liberate in  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  was  given  the  primary 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  oceans 
from  materials  transported  from  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  the  bill 
recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  Army 
Engineers  in  that  maintenance  of  our 
waterways  and,  therefore,  left  the  dis- 
posal of  dredged  material  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  Engineers  subject  to  the 
overall  direction  and  standard  develop- 
ment by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that 
the  result  Is  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween the  demonstrated  needs  to  protect 
our  marine  environment  and  economic 
needs  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  water 
commerce. 

The  bill  included  two  additional  titles 
which  are  complementary  to  title  I.  The 
first  of  these  focused  attention  on  neces- 
sary research  to  evaluate  both  short- 
term  and  long-range  effects  of  ocean  pol- 
lution, and  the  second  title  provided  a 
scheme  whereby  particular  areas  may  be 
preserved  or  restored  in  order  to  insure 
their  maximum  overall  potential. 


HJR.  9727  developed  from  an  admin- 
istration proposal  which  was  considered 
along  with  some  50  other  bills  in  joint 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  of  the 
Subcommittees  on  Oceanography  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservatlcm.  The  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  from  the  joint 
subcommittees,  unanimously  adopted  and 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Mercliant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  304 
to  3. 

I  have  reviewed  the  background  for  a 
specific  purpose,  since  the  conference 
report  has  in  general  resolved  the  differ- 
ences betweei  the  two  bodies  In  favor  of 
the  House  approach.  As  to  the  coverage 
of  the  bill,  there  was  a  compromise.  The 
House  version  applied  to  all  navigable 
waters,  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  administration.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  felt  that  the  dumping 
problem  was  adequately  taken  care  of  in 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
in  internal  waters,  the  Senate  made  the 
coverage  applicable  only  to  the  waters 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

The  conferees  compromised  at  the  base- 
line, that  Is  the  line  between  Internal 
waters  and  the  open  seas.  This  decision 
was  based  on  a  simple  truth.  As  far  as 
movement  of  ocean  pollutants  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  such  thing  as  terri- 
torial waters.  While  we  may  draw  a  line 
on  the  ocean  floor,  and  lay  claim  to  the 
bottom  land,  the  water  above  it  is  as  in- 
dependent as  the  atmosphere  above  dry 
land.  Since  the  ocean  waters  constitute 
one  unified  mass,  the  conferees  felt  that 
it  made  little  sense  to  handle  dumping 
permits  for  ocean  waters  outside  the 
territorial  seas  and  leave  the  ocean 
waters  within  the  territorial  sea  to  be 
handled  by  other  means. 

In  other  respects,  the  conferees,  with 
refining  language  changes,  adhered  to 
the  House  position.  They  retained  the 
title  HI  marine  sanctuary  provisions, 
tightening  the  language  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  implementation  of  that  title 
could  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  inter- 
national law  or  principles.  The  conferees 
also  retained,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
House  conferees,  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  Corps  of  Eiigineers  control  over 
the  disposal  of  dredge  material,  subject 
to  more  explicit  language  delineating 
the  oversOl  responsibilities  of  the  EPA. 
The  resolution  of  other  differences  is 
covered  explicitly  in  the  report,  resulting 
in  overall  improvement  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  conference  report  cwitains  no 
nongermane  matters.  As  to  the  appro- 
priation authorizations,  the  conferees 
Ew^cepted  the  Senate  limitations  for  title 
I.  cwnpromlsed  between  the  House  and 
Senate  provisions  for  title  n.  and  ac- 
cepted the  House  provisions  imder  title 

m. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
9727,  the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 

Approximately  2  years  ago  on  October 
7,  1970,  President  Nixon  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  a  message  recommending 


the  enactment  of  leglaiaklaD  to  ban  the 
unregiilated  dumping  of  all  matezials 
Into  the  oceans.  At  that  time,  he  sub- 
mitted a  study  conducted  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  which  found 
that  the  volume  of  waste  material  being 
dumped  into  the  oceans  is  increasing 
rapidly  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
unless  we  act  now  the  problem  will  reach 
unmanageable  proportions  in  the  very 
near  future. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  ini- 
tiated a  number  of  steps  to  bring  the 
problem  of  ocean  dxmiplng  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  international  community, 
recognizing  that  in  the  long  run  the 
health  of  the  world's  oceans  must  be 
preserved  through  Internationally  agreed 
and  enforced  measures.  As  a  result 
of  the  President's  Initiatives  at  the  Inter- 
national level,  a  plenipotentiary  confer- 
ence to  adopt  an  ocean-dumping  conven- 
tion will  convene  in  London  on  Octo- 
ber 23. 

Our  enactment  of  H  Jl.  9727  will  place 
the  United  States  in  the  forefront  of  na- 
tions at  this  conference  as  the  only 
major  power  to  have  adopted  compre- 
hensive domestic  legislation  curtailing 
the  use  of  the  oceans  for  disposal  of 
land-generated  waste. 

This  legislation,  therefore,  marks  a 
turning  point  in  man's  destructive  use 
of  the  seas  as  a  garbage  dump.  Hope- 
fully, in  the  very  near  future  all  nations 
will  follow  our  lead  recognizing  that  the 
global  oceans  can  no  longer  tolerate  such 
abuses.  This  legislation  and  an  earlier 
bill,  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act,  form  a  comprehensive  package  of 
legislation  to  minimize  pollution  of  the 
oceans  resulting  from  deliberate  dis- 
charges of  material  into  the  seas  and  ac- 
cidental pollution,  the  result  of  marine 
casualties. 

Again,  at  the  International  levti, 
amendments  to  the  Oil  Pollution  Con- 
vention have  been  adopted  to  minimize 
global  oil  pollution  from  the  routine  dis- 
charge of  oily  wastes  from  tankers  auid 
to  minimize  the  pollution  potential  of 
very  large  tankers  in  the  event  of  a 
casualty.  The  92d  Congress,  therefore, 
has  been  an  extremely  productive  Con- 
gress from  the  standpoint  of  reversing 
this  dangerous  spiral  of  ocean  pollution. 
It  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort,  both  in 
the  Congress  and  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference has  extended  over  a  period  of  al- 
most 11  months.  There  were  significant 
differences  between  the  bill  as  passed  In 
the  House  and  in  the  other  body.  These 
differences  have  been  fully  explained  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Uie  gentie- 
man  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lnntow), 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  amplify  <»  his 
concise  remarks. 

The  principal  issue  resolved  by  the 
conference  committee  dealing  with  the 
issuance  of  permits  for  the  disposal  of 
dredge  spoil  material  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, resolved  in  a  manner  which  Is  sat- 
isfactory to  all  interested  parties,  and 
which  will  insure  that  dredge  spoil  will 
pose  no  threat  to  the  quality  of  our  ocean 
waters  in  the  future. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  upon  titles  n  and  in  of 
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the  bill,  dealing  with  reteaich  and  ma- 
rine aanetuarles.  respeettvely. 

The  rasearoh  work  to  be  eonduoted  Yny 
the  Commerce  Department  acting 
through  NOAA,  In  ooonllnatian  with  tb» 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Administrator  of 
EPA,  is  of  vital  Importance  to  our  long- 
range  effort  to  stop  all  dumping.  It  is  im- 
portant to  not*  that  the  z«saarch  work 
called  for  in  title  n  is  not  limited  to  In- 
ternational ocean  areas  but  also  enoom- 
passes  cur  domestic  coastal  waters,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  their  connecting 
waters. 

The  problem  of  pollution  in  the  C^:Bat 
Lakes  Is  acute,  and  as  a  Representative 
from  the  Great  Lakes  area,  I  am  natu- 
rally anxious  that  every  possible  effort  be 
made  to  insure  that  the  quality  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  restored  to  a  high  level  of 
purity.  I  expect  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  utilize  the  authority  set 
forth  in  title  n  of  the  act  to  significantly 
expand  efforts  already  underway  In  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
NOAA  to  restore  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
should  be  noted  that  sectliHis  202  and 
203  of  the  act  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  utilize  other  ogeocieB  and 
to  render  financial  assistance  to  Federal, 
State,  interstate,  or  local  authorities  that 
are  oigaged  in  projects  leading  toward 
the  termination  of  dimiplng. 

In  a  similar  vein,  titie  m  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
marine  sanctuaries  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  connecting  wato-s  which  he 
determines  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  or  restoring  such  areas  for 
their  conservation,  recreational,  ecologi- 
cal, or  esthetic  values.  Agtiin,  I  antici- 
pate th&t  the  Secretary,  in  coopoation 
with  the  Governors  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States,  as  called  for  tn  section  302(b)  of 
the  act,  will  move  vigoroiisly  to  establish 
marine  sanctuaries  at  appropriate 
Great  Lakes  areas.  The  marine  sanctuary 
concept  should  be  an  important  adjunct 
to  our  efforts  to  preserve  shoreline  areas 
of  the  Great  Lakes  that  are  of  significant 
value. 

Last  night,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  the 
coastal  zone  management  bill,  S.  3507. 

Section  312  of  that  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition,  development,  and  op- 
eration of  estuarine  sanctuaries  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  natural  field  labora- 
tories to  gather  data  and  make  studies 
of  the  natural  and  human  processes 
occurring  within  the  estuaries  of  the 
coastal  zone. 

This  is  another  complementary  step 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  ocean 
dumping  bill,  will  insure  a  great  advance 
in  our  understanding  and  wise  use  of 
ecologically  fragile  estuarine  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  well- 
developed  approach  to  ocean  dimiping 
regulation  which  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H Jl. 
9727.  the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  sys- 
tem we  have  for  controlling  ocean  dump- 
ing is  not  working.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a 


syston  at  alL  We  have  a  permit  program 
which  Is  administered  by  the  Anny  Corps 
of  Engineers,  but  it  is  so  full  of  gaps  and 
loopholeB  that  it  caimot  fairly  be  called 
a  regulatory  system.  It  Is  more  like  a 
sieve  through  which  is  filtered  every  kind 
of  junk  Imaginable :  sewage  sludge, 
dredge  spoil,  gtu-bags,  chemical  wastes, 
and  debris  of  all  sorts.  I  recall  a  CBS 
docimientary  of  about  a  year  ago  in 
which  the  writer  said  we  were  spilling 
into  the  oceans  "the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  yesterday."  And  gross  it  is:  "black 
liquor"  from  paper  mills,  sulfuric  add 
residues,  gcnn-laden  sludge  from  sewers, 
the  Jimk  and  filth  from  a  thousand  towns 
that  border  the  oceans  or  touch  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  really  not 
to  blame  for  the  sorry  state  of  affairs: 
there  are  no  standards  or  critnla  in  the 
present  law  which  would  give  them  guid- 
ance. The  present  statute  and  the  regu- 
lations Issued  under  it  came  into  being 
before  our  national  consciousness  was 
aroused,  before  we  began  to  realize  the 
danger  to  our  environment.  The  con- 
siderations of  the  past  were  economic. 
The  oceans  that  surroimd  our  coimtry 
were  looked  upon  as  cheap,  convenient 
areas  in  which  to  discard  tiie  garbage 
and  wastes  we  had  generated.  And  that 
was  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1966. 
for  example,  officials  of  New  York  City 
were  boasting  of  the  "flush  action"  of 
the  tides  in  New  York  Harbor.  Because 
of  this  "flush  action"  they  said  there  was 
no  danger  to  human  health  in  dumping 
thousands  of  tons  of  raw  sewage  In  the 
Hudson  at  midtown  Manhattan. 

We  know  now  how  dlstastrously  wrong 
those  gentlemen  were:  whole  areas  of 
the  New  York  Bi^t  are  now  dead,  in- 
capable of  supporting  life.  Many  beaches 
are  unsafe.  Spawning  grounds  of  count- 
less local  fish  species  have  been  fouled 
and  catches  drastically  reduced.  The 
stench  that  pervades  the  harlior  gives 
the  lie  to  their  assurances  and  their 
promises. 

To  my  mind,  that  i.s  the  important 
thing  about  this  ocean  dumping  bill:  It 
recognizee  in  its  preamble  the  fact  that 
we  should  have  recognized  long  since: 
that  unregulated  dumping  of  material 
into  ocean  waters  endangers  human 
health,  welfare,  and  amenities,  and  the 
marine  environment,  ecological  systems, 
and  economic  potentials. 

In  section  2(b) ,  Congress  declares  that 
"it  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  dumping  of  all 
types  of  materials  into  ocean  waters  and 
to  prevent  or  strictly  limit  the  dumping 
into  ocean  waters  of  any  material  which 
would  adversely  affect  human  health — or 
the  marine  environment . . .". 

This  Is  done,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  strict 
permit  system  administered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  bill  essays  to  con- 
trol all  dumping  into  the  ocean,  estuar- 
ies and  the  Great  Lakes  where  the  ma- 
terial and  cargoes  originate  from  our 
shores  as  well  as  dumping  within  waters 
over  which  the  United  States  exercises 
jurlsdlctian  by  foreign  nationals  or  where 
the  diunp  cargoes  originate  from  other 
nations.  There  are  stiff  penalties — dvU 
and  criminsd.  The  bill  directs  a  civil  pen- 


alty for  each  violation  of  up  to  »60,000 
and  criminal  penalties  of  $50,000  per  day 
for  each  violation  or  imprisonment  for  up 
to  1  yecu*. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  in  this 
legtslatton  about  radioactive  wastes, 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents, 
and  high  level  radioactive  wastes:  we 
expect  that  if  this  bill  beoomss  law, 
dumping  of  this  material  will  be  stopped. 

A  special  provision  was  written  In  this 
bill  concerning  dredge  spoils,  material 
which  Is  dredged  or  excavated  frmn  the 
navigable  waters  of  tiie  United  States. 
E>redge  spoils,  according  to  the  1070  re- 
port on  ocean  dumping  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality — CBQ — 
makes  up  80  percent  of  the  material  cur- 
rently dumped  from  our  shores.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  third  of  this  ton- 
nage is  polluted.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
is,  of  course,  responsible  for  creating 
most  of  this  dredge  spoil.  Therefore,  un- 
der section  103,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  authorized  to  issue  permits  per- 
mitting the  disposal  of  dredge  spoils  at 
sea  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
piriolic  hearings  "where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  dumping  will  not  un- 
reasonably degrade  w  endanger  hu- 
man health,  welfare  or  amenities  or  the 
marine  environment,  ecological  systems 
or  economic  potentialities."  The  bill 
spells  out  what  criteria  the  Secretary 
must  use  in  arriving  at  that  determina- 
tion— section  108(b) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings on  ocean  dumping,  we  began  to 
realize  that  in  so  many  areas  our 
knowledge  of  the  ocean  environment  was 
fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

Ignorance,  St.  "niomas  Aquinas  said 
in  the  Summa,  Is  essentially  a  failure 
to  know  something  which  we  ought  to 
know.  Our  Ignorance  at  the  Ufeglving 
oceans  and  marine  ecosystems  in  this 
context  is  to  my  mind  inexcusable.  To 
make  a  beginnirug  then  at  knowing  what 
we  ought  to  know,  we  have  provided  In 
this  bill  for  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  on  ocean  dimiping,  its  effects, 
long  and  short  term. 

This  research  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
EPA.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
coordinate  and  r^^ort  his  findings  to 
Congress  on  a  semiannual  basis. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  creation 
of  marine  sanctuaries  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  within 
our  territorial  waters.  If  the  sanctuary  is 
to  be  located  outside  our  territ(»ial 
waters,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
other  governments  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Section  109  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  after  ctmsultation  with 
the  Administrator,  to  "seek  effective  in- 
ternational action  and  cooperation  to 
insure  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment •  *  •"  and  to  "formulate,  preeent. 
and  support  sp>eciflc  proposals  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  competent  to- 
temational  organizations  for  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  international 
rules  and  regulations  in  support  of  the 
policy  of  this  act." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  House.  Much 
hard  work  has  gone  into  it.  We  have 


imu 


iBlled  heavily  on  the  report  on  ocean 
c  limping  which  wai  issued  by  the  Coun- 
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dU  aa  Environmental  Quality  in  October 
cf  1970.  It  was  an  excellent  report  and 
I  xany  of  its  more  important  recommen- 
( atlons  are  found  in  thlA  bill.  Our  hear- 
iigs  were  long  and  informative.  What 
^re  found  the  problems  to  be,  we  ad- 
cressad  in  this  bill.  If  this  conference 
iBport  is  passed — and  I  am  confident  It 
\  rill  be— and  if  President  Nixon  signs  this 
I  leasiure  into  law — and  I  am  confident 
t  lat  he  will — we  will  have  done  some- 
t  ling  which  we  can  be  proud  of — some- 
t  3lng  which  the  American  people  will  be 
iroud  of. 

Under  the  law  of  tnists.  a  trustee  can- 
lot  with  impunity  dissipate  the  prop- 
« rty  which  forms  the  corpus  of  the  trust. 
][e  is  held  strictly  accoimtable  for  his 
i  ctlons,  and  If  he  wastes  the  resources  of 
t  le  trust,  he  must  make  restitution;  he 
I  lust  square  the  accounts. 

We  have  been  given  our  world  in  trust 
ly  a  beneficent  and  a  benevolent  God. 
'  (Te  are  going  to  be  held  strictly  accoimt- 
j  ble.  We  cannot  dissipate  the  corpus  of 

1  ae  trust — our  land,  our  air  or  water 

c  ur  oceans.  The  time  has  come  to  begin 
1 }  make  restitution  for  the  negligences  of 
t  le  past,  the  recklessness  with  which  we 

I  lave  spent  our  resources. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
lo  a  statement  by  Capt.  Jacques- Yves 
<  :ousteau  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
]  irlnted  record  of  oiu-  hearings.  It  is  not 
in  ordinary  piece  of  prose  or  everyday 
J  ort  of  testimony  before  a  congressional 
;  tearing.  It  is  simple,  direct,  and  almost 
jioetic: 

B«cauae  96  percent  of  the  water  on  earth 

I I  to  the  ocean,  we  have  deluded  ourselves 
lato  thlnlclng  of  the  seas  as  enormous  and 
1  adestructlble.  We  have  not  considered  that 
«arth  ta  a  closed  syatem.  Once  destroyed. 
Ibe  oceans  can  never  be  replaced.  We  are 
( ibllged  now  to  fao»  the  fact  that  bv  using  It 
t*  a  uzUversal  lewer.  we  are  severely  over- 
1  axing  the  ocean's  powers  of  self -purlflcatlon. 

The  sea  Is  Uie  source  of  aU  Ufe.  If  the  sea 
did  not  exist,  man  would  not  exist.  The  sea 
Is  fragile  and  in  danger.  We  must  love  and 
lirotect  It  If  we  hope  to  continue  to  exist 
( lurselvea. 

Men  of  aU  nations  mtist  Join  together  in 
(Ji  effort  to  savie  oxu  seas.  I  am  sure  that 
1  ly  such  mmsuna  aa  are  cjaUed  for  in  H.B.  806 

now  H3.  9727)  w«  wlU  succeed.  (Commit- 
1  ee  on  Merchant  Marina  and  Fisheries.  3ub- 
( ommlttee  on  Plaherlea  and  Wildlife  Ckinser- 
'  atlon  and  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
( icean  Dumping  of  Watte  MateriaU.  April  6 

971  at  page  lea.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

lupport  the  conference  report  and  to  put 

he  Congress  on  record  in  opposition  to 

irresponsible  and  indiscriminate  dump- 

ng  in  the  beautiful  waters  that  surround 

I  lur  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 

o  briefly  describe  the  conference  bill  and 

nake  a  few  comments  on  the  differences 

)etween  the  House  and  Senate  versions 

( If  the  biU. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  9727  would  prohibit  un- 
egulated  dumping  of  waste  material 
nto  our  coastal  and  offshore  waters. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  the 
nuisportatlon  and  dumping  of  radio- 
ogical,  chemical,  or  biological  warfare 
igents  or  high  level  radioactive  waste 
soulA  be  banned.  Tliere  would  also  be  a 


ban  placed  upon  the  transportation  smd 
diunping  of  all  other  waste  material,  un- 
less authorized  by  a  permit  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  House  bill  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility for  issuing  dumping  permits  to 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  in  all  cases 
except  those  involving  dredge  and  fill 
operations:  in  which  case  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  continue  in  its  respcoi- 
siblllties.  As  to  corps  issued  dredge  per- 
mits, the  Administrator  would  be  given 
power  to  designate  areas  which  might 
not  be  used  as  disposal  sites.  Material 
could  be  placed  in  those  areas  only  when 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Army  certified  that 
no  economically  feasible  alternative  was 
reasonably  available. 

The  Senate  alternative  to  this  ap- 
proach was  to  concentrate  the  disposal 
permit  Issuance  responsibilities  In  EPA. 

This  extremely  complex  question  was 
resolved  by  the  committee  of  conference 
by  allowing  the  Secretary  to  issue  per- 
mits for  transportation  of  dredged  ma- 
terial for  dimiping.  However,  in  i»wiing 
such  permits,  he  would  be  required  to 
follow  the  criteria  set  down  by  EPA. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary,  when 
selecting  sites  for  disposal  of  dredged 
materiaJ.  will  select  economically  fea- 
sible sites.  In  any  case  in  which  he  finds 
that  there  is  no  economically  feasible 
site  which  wotild  not  violate  the  EPA 
criteria  or  the  EPA  restrictions  as  to 
cntical  areas,  then  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  request  a  waiver  from 
EPA.  In  turn,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
would  have  to  grant  the  waiver  unless  he 
fotmd  that  the  preposed  dumping  would 
result  in  an  unacceptably  adverse  impact 
upon  the  area  concerned. 

As  enacted,  the  House  bill  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  Act  to  oceans,  estu- 
arlne  waters,  other  coastal  waters  af- 
fected by  the  tides,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  coverage  only 
to  the  ocean  waters  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
ference bill  would  resolve  the  conflict  by 
drawing  the  line  at  the  "base  line."  that 
is  the  line  from  which  the  territorial  sea 
is  measured. 

The  House  bill  contained  language 
that  would  permit  any  State  to  impose 
additional  requirements  to  the  criteria 
developed  by  the  Administrator  relating 
to  dumping  of  materials.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  restricted  the  right  to 
cases  in  which  a  State  proposed  addi- 
tional criteria  which  wm  subsequently 
accepted  by  the  Administration  and 
thereafter  treated  as  Federal.  The  Sen- 
ate version  was  adopted  by  the  conferees. 

The  House  bill  contfdned  an  open- 
ended  authorization  as  to  time  and  f  imds 
whereas  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $3.6  million  for  fiscal  srear 
1973  and  $5.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  conference  bill  adopted  the  Senate 
version  and  added  that  for  fiscal  years 
after  fiscal  year  1974.  ftmds  would  be 
provided  for  by  subsequent  congressional 
action. 

The  House  version  of  title  U  provided 
for  research  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  department  in  which  the  Na- 


tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admln< 
istratlon  is  currently  operatli«,  on  the 
effects  of  dumping  and  on  global  moni- 
toring of  ocean  problems.  It  authorised 
$2  million  for  these  purposes.  "Hie  amatt 
bill  increased  the  authorization  to  $12 
million,  added  a  r^xtrtlng  requirement 
and  iiutructed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  do  research  to  detetmine  means 
of  ending  all  dumping  within  5  years. 
The  conferees  decreased  the  authortza* 
tlon  to  $6  million,  incorporated  an  an- 
nual reporting  requirement  and  in- 
structed the  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  other  interested  agencies,  to  do 
research  aimed  at  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing ocean  dumping  within  5  years. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  contained 
a  title  in  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Ccnnmerce  to  establish 
marine  sanctuaries  hi  our  coastal  and 
offshore  water  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  The  concurrence  of 
the  Governors  of  the  affected  States 
would  be  required  where  the  proposed 
sanctuary  falls  within  State  jurisdiction. 

There  was  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10  million  per  year  for  a  period 
of  3  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Utle. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  at  all  on  marine 
sanctuaries. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Spei^cer,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H-R.  9727,  the  so-called 
ocean  dumping  biU.  I  urge  its  rapid  pas- 
sage because  I  believe  it  is  essential  for 
the  Congress  to  act  now,  in  order  to  stop 
the  indiscriminate  and  uncontrolled 
dimiping  of  harmful  waste  material  into 
America's  coastal  and  offshore  waters. 

In  an  era  that  has  been  distinguished 
by  a  new  and  genuine  concern  for  our 
environment,  this  report  should  cer- 
tainly become  landmEU-k  conservation 
legislation,  because  It  represents  the  first 
attempt  by  Congress  to  prevent  the 
oceans  from  becoming  dangerotisly  pdl''^ 
luted  and  irreversibly  damaged. 

Basically,  the  conference  report  we  are 
considering  today  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  concerted,  national  policy  on 
ocean  dumping.  It  represents  the  final 
results  of  the  sincere  efforts  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  produce  a  prac- 
tical, workable  program. 

Mr.  Spee^ker.  I  am  especially  proud  of 
the  role  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  played  In  the 
evolution  of  this  report,  because  our 
members  drafted  the  legislation  with 
great  care  and  thoroughness.  In  addition 
to  extensive  open  hearings,  long  hours 
of  executive  sessions  were  held,  and  I 
estimate  that  more  than  75  hours  were 
spent  on  the  legislation  by  the  commit- 
tee members. 

The  hearings  were  jointly  held  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  and  our 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation.  Congressman  Alton  Lik- 
NON,  and  Congressman  John  D.  Dtngkli,, 
the  respective  cht^rmen  of  those  sub- 
committees, jointly  chaired  the  hearings. 
I  am  indebted  to  both  of  these  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  the  exceptional 
job  they  did  on  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  say.  however,  that  in 
addition  to  probably  becoming  landmark 
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legj^gfttion.  this  conference  report  will 
1)0  an  outstaodinc  contribution  to  the 
environmental  cause  for  another  reason: 
I  t^^T^k  it  will  set  an  example  for  all  f u- 
toie  environmental  legislation.  I  say  this 
lieeause  it  attempts  to  guard  against 
over-reaction  to  pollution  problems  by 
qrtab"'^<"g  a  sensible  balance  between 
the  need  to  protect  and  preserve  our  en- 
virooment  and  the  need  to  maintain  and 
promote  industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

That  kind  of  balsmce  was  not  easy  to 
attain,  smd  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  committee  members  worked  so  long 
and  hard.  Their  efforts  were  fruitful,  be- 
cause they  have  produced  legislation  that 
will  effectively  protect  and  preserve  the 
vast  ocean  resources,  and  at  the  same 
time,  satisfy  the  justifiable  concerns  ex- 
pressed durhig  our  hearings  by  the  port 
authorities,  by  the  steamship  hidustry 
and  by  the  great  industrial  hiterests  of 
our  Nation;  all  of  these  were  concerned, 
and  justifiably  so — that  our  Nation's 
economy  and,  therefore,  our  national 
welfare,  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
legislation  that  was  too  hurriedly  drawn, 
or  that  was  drawn  with  a  prejudiced 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  this  is  a  good  and  a  sensi- 
ble report.  And,  when  enacted,  the  legis- 
lation will  fulfill  a  great  and  vital  need. 
The  Senate  approved  this  conference  re- 
port today.  Just  a  few  hours  ago.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
me  in  supix>rtlng  and  passing  this  report, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  it  vrtll  be  oiacted 
yet  this  year. 

I  rise  to  pay  my  great  respect  to  a 
gentleman  in  our  midst  who  has  done  so 
much  for  his  district.  State,  and  Nation 
and  who  should  really  go  down  In  history 
as  the  father  of  the  Nation's  oceanog- 
raphy program  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  he  has 
done  more  thsm  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  see  that  this  "last  frontier"  for 
mankind  is  property  explored  and  ex- 
ploited by  this  nation.  He  has  studied. 
He  has  worked.  He  has  persevered.  Our 
Nation's  progress  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography is  directly  attributed  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Alton  Lknnon. 

I  often  think  of  my  friend  as  the 
"ideal"  Congressman.  For  In  him.  I  see 
what  I  would  like  to  be.  Hidden  by  mod- 
esty Is  a  man  of  Inttillgence,  Integrity, 
and  courage,  a  man  who  has  dedicated 
himself  to  his  country  as  few  ever  have. 

When  Alton  Lsnnon  retires  from 
the  Congress  this  year  our  Nation  will 
have  suffered  a  loss.  Someone  will  re- 
place him,  of  course,  but  no  one  vrill  ever 
fin  his  shoes. 

Prom  here  on  In,  whenever  I  hear  the 
I^irase  "the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina." I  shall  think  of  my  frlecd  Alton 
Lknnon. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    LENNON.   Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous   consent  that  all  Members 


may  hare  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
reiftse  and  extend  their  remariEs  on  the 
suioleet  matter  of  the  conference  report 
Just  aipreed  to. 

The  SPCAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT   ON   8.   3419, 
CONSUMER  PRODUCrr  SAFETY  ACT 
Mr.  aTAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Senate  bUl  (8. 
3419)  to  protect  consumers  against  \m- 
reasonable  risk  of  injury  from  hasardotis 
products,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statemwit. 
I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 12.  1972.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading  j . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  fmiher  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
relatively  few  substantive  amendments, 
the  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  accept  the  House  bill.  Let  me  comment 
briefly  on  the  most  significant  matters 
aipreed  to  in  conference. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  the  House 
bill  proposed  to  establish  a  new  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commission  with 
comprehensive  authority  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  hazardous  products.  The 
House  bill  did  not  disturb  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration's  authority  over 
foods,  dnigs,  medical  devices,  or  cosmet- 
ics. The  Senate  bUl  wait  much  further. 
Under  its  terms  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration would  have  be«Q  abolished 
and  its  respoosibUlties  entlrriy  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  safety  agency.  Ttie  com- 
mittee of  conference  has  agreed  to  the 
more  limited  purposes  and  scope  of  the 
House  bill. 

Two  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
agreed  to  by  your  conferees  require  spe- 
cial mention.  First,  we  have  accepted  a 
Senate  amendment  which  adds  to  the 
provisions  in  the  House  bill  which  al- 
lowed Interested  persons  to  petition  the 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  Initiate  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard or  to  ban  a  hazardous  product.  The 
House  provisions  required  the  Commis- 
sion to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
its  reasons  for  denying  any  such  petition. 
The  Senate  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  will  allow  a  petitioner  whose 
request  is  denied  to  apply  to  district  court 
for  review  of  the  Commission's  denial. 
If  the  petitioner  Is  able  to  convince  the 
court  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
that  the  product  presents  an  uiueason- 
able  risk  of  injury  and  that  the  Commis- 


sion's failm'e  to  Initiate  a  rulemaking 
proceeding  unreasonably  exposes  the 
petitioner  or  other  consumers  to  a  risk  of 
injury,  the  coint  may  compel  the  Com- 
mission to  begin  a  proceeding.  Two  im- 
portant limitations  are  placed  on  this 
authority. 

First,  the  court  may  not  order  the 
Commission  to  take  any  action  beyond 
the  initiation  of  a  proceeding.  It  could 
not,  for  example,  order  the  Commission 
to  adopt  a  particular  standard.  Second. 
we  have  decided  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  this  provision  imtU  3  years  after 
enactment.  Several  members  of  the  con- 
ference expressed  concern  that  the  Com- 
mission should  have  an  opportunity  in 
the  first  years  of  its  existence  to  pn^er- 
ly  order  its  priorities. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  has  identified  over  40  products 
which  may  reqtiire  mandatory  safety 
standards.  Accordingly,  the  oommittee 
felt  that  the  Commission  should  be  given 
3  years  in  which  to  act  before  allow- 
ing interested  persons  to  bring  a  proceed- 
ing to  compel  action. 

ITie  second  substantive  addition  to  the 
House  bill  which  I  want  to  mention  re- 
lates to  stockpiling.  In  the  past,  imder 
other  safety  laws,  unscrupulous  manu- 
factiu'ers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
lag  between  the  date  on  which  a  safety 
standard  is  promulgated  and  the  date  on 
which  It  takes  effect  to  produce  noncon- 
forming products  in  great  quantity.  This 
practice  obviously  defeats  the  purpose  of 
the  safety  standard.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  on  Conference  has  agreed 
to  accept  a  provision  from  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  allow  the  Commission 
to  prohibit  stockpiling  in  order  to  pre- 
vent circumvention  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  committee 
of  conference  has  reported  a  good  bill. 
As  I  ix>ted.  it  departs  in  only  minor  ways 
from  the  House  passed  bill  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  House  to  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BROYHIT.Ti  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  following  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  major  differences. 
The  House  bill  was  used  as  the  vehicle 
for  conference  and  came  out  essentially 
unchsmged  although  numerous  language 
changes  were  invcdved. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  House 
many  members  were  concerned  about  a 
provision  called  the  Nelson  amendment 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  House  bill 
but  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  Sen- 
ate biU. 

The  Nelson  amendment  prohibited 
manufacturers  and  other  business  inter- 
ests from  participating  in  the  standard- 
setting  process.  This  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  House 
bin  which  encouraged  such  participation. 
The  conference  version  retains  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment providing  that  in  the  very  limited 
situation  wherein  a  manufacturer  of  a 
product  is  the  one  and  only  offeror  in  a 
bid  to  create  a  product  standard,  the 
Commission  may  concurrently-  investi- 
gate and  develop  a  similar  standard. 

Such  a  provision  is  Justified  in  that 
the  Commission  should  have  independ- 
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ent  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
uhere  only  one  outfit  is  working  up  a 
itandard  which  will  apply  to  Its  prod- 
\  ict  and  similar  products  of  possible  com- 
I  etlton.  In  all  other  cases  the  Commis- 
slon  i«  foreclosed  from  duplicating  the 
vork  of  offerors  to  avoid  unnecessary 
( ouble  expense. 

The  House  bill  allowed  for  individuals 
<  r  groups  to  request  action  by  the  Com- 
mission on  products  not  already  subject 
to  safety  standards.  If  the  Commission 
( Id  not  see  fit  to  start  such  a  proceed- 
lig  it  was  required  to  state  its  reasons 
1  a  the  Federal  Register.  The  Senate  bill 
1  irovlded  for  a  court  appeal  and  a  f orc- 
Ittg  of  Commission  action. 

The  conference  version  adds  to  the 
:  louse  version  a  provision  for  appeal  to  a 
( istrlct  court  with  the  petitioner  bearing 
1he  burden  of  showing  by  a  preponder- 
I  jice  of  the  evidence  that  a  safety  stacd- 
ird  is  needed  for  the  particular  prod- 
1  ict.  If  the  court  agrees  It  must  remand 
1  he  case  to  the  Commission  which  is  then 
]  equlred  only  to  commence  a  rule  making 
jiroceedlng.  Thereafter  the  matter  goes 
I  ilong  In  the  same  manner  as  a  proceed- 
1  Qg  in1*1«^«:*<<  by  the  Commission.  Persons 
inhappy  with  the  resulting  standard 
laay  appeal  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  safeguards  insisted 
1  ipcm  by  the  Home  It  was  also  agreed  that 
1  he  right  to  so  petition  would  be  delayed 
lor  3  years.  A  new  entity  such  as  this 
( :ommission  must  first  of  all  get  organiz- 
(d.  When  it  has  done  so  there  wUl  be 
many  obvious  products  needing  atten- 
1  ion.  These  should  be  handled  before  the 
Commission  is  beleagured  by  everyone's 
itet  peeve. 

A  Senate  provision  set  penalties  for 

iiroducing  inventories  of  noncomplying 

j  (ems  between  the  time  a  standard  is  set 

imd  it  becomes  effective.  Many  ctrcum- 

I  tonces  may  influence  a  decision  to  con- 

inue  or  step  up  production  at  any  given 

lime.  To  avoid  injustice  from  su^^h  an 

I  LUtomatic  offense,  language  was  inserted 

o  make  clear  that  the  so-called  stock- 

jiling  had  to  be  done  to  circumvent  or 

lout  the  new  safety  standard. 

Except  as  to  injunctian  proceedings  for 
mminent  hazards,  a  power  which  exists 
n  the  other  regulatory  agencies,  the 
tasic  control  of  litigation  was  left  with 
he  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  STAOQEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
he  previous  question  on  the  conference 
■eport. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
able. 

FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT 

Mr.  STAQOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
inanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5066)  to 
iuthorlze  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
L972  to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
uid  consider  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
:he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  House  passed  HJl.  5066  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972  to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  lliat  bill  authorized  a  total  of  $4 
mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Senate  has  returned  to  us  a  bill 
which  authorizes  these  same  amoimts  for 
current  fiscal  year  1973.  We  beUeve  the 
House  should  concur  in  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  also  added  an  amendment 
which  would  require  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  promulgate  and  make  ef- 
fective by  July  1973  a  flammability  stand- 
ard applicable  to  children's  sleepwear 
covering  sizes  7  to  14.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  already  begun  a  proceeding 
for  the  development  of  this  standard.  In 
the  past.  Members  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration  of  the  Flamma- 
ble Fabrics  Act  by  the  Department.  Alle- 
gations have  been  made  that  the  Depart- 
ment lacked  vigor  and  wm  too  often  dis- 
suaded from  adopting  needed  stsmdards 
on  the  basis  of  industry  objections  that 
more  than  was  required  to  study  the 
problem  or  that  the  necessary  technology 
did  not  exist.  I  am  informed  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  Senate  amendment  de- 
cided to  place  a  statutory  requirement 
that  the  Department  act  by  July  1.  1973, 
in  order  to  assure  that  similar  argiunents 
do  not  again  delay  a  needed  standard. 

I  recommend  that  we  disagree  with  the 
Senate  amendment  on  this  point  not  be- 
cause I  disagree  Miith  the  objectives  of 
this  amendment.  Today  the  House  has 
agreed  to  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  product  safety  legislation 
whlcti.  among  other  things,  proposes  to 
transfer  the  administration  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  to  a  new  independent 
regulatory  commission.  We  fully  expect 
that  this  new  agency  will  act  vigorously 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  as  well  as 
the  other  tasks  which  are  assigned  to  it. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  feel  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  Impose  a  statutory  mandate 
that  the  Commission  act  by  a  stated  date. 
In  the  interim  before  this  transfer  takee 
place,  it  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  E)epartment  of  Commerce  will  dili- 
gently proceed  with  the  development  of 
a  flammability  standard  for  children's 
sleepwear  in  sizes  7  to  14. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  Senate  and  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  SJenate  will 
agree  to  deleting  amendment  No.  2  as 
I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
while  ago  the  House  passed  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
authorizing  $4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  Senate  failed  to  act  on  our 
bill  for  many  months,  but  htis  secretly 
acted  and  has  provided  an  authorization 
of  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  How- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  authorization, 
the  Senate  also  directed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  establish,  by  July  1, 
1978,  a  flammability  standard  for  chil- 
dren's sleepwear.  sizes  7  through  14. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  objected 
to  the  directive  to  establish  a  standard 
on  the  gro\md  that  It  could  not  be  done 
byJuly  1,1978. 


The  Senate  seems  to  have  been  con< 
vlnced  that  a  standard  could  not  be  de«i 
veloped  by  July  1,  1973  and  have  Indl-; 
cated  their  wllUngness  to  drop  the  pro- 
vision directing  the  development  of  a- 
standard.  Now  that  fiscal  year  1972  hai 
passed,  the  House  should  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorizing  $4  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate  for  their  approval  of  what 
would  now  amount  to  a  simple  1-year 
extension. 

BENATX    AMntDMZim 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report' 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment  No. 
1  as  follows : 

P&ge  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "1972"  and  Insert: 
•1978". 

MonoK  orraxD  bt  ms.  stacgxks 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggxrs  movee  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senate  No.   1,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  -^i 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment  No. 
2,  as  follows; 

Page  1,  after  line  7,  Insert: 

Skc.  2.  That  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Aet 
be  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof,  sis  follows: 
"Sec.  18.  Interim  children's  sleepwear  stand-- 
ard  for  sizes  7  through  14. 

"(a)  Congressional  finding. 

"The  Congress  finds  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  standard  for  chUdren's  sleepwear  In 
sizes  7  through  14  In  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  the  oc- 
currence of  fire  leading  to  death  or  personal 
injiiry,  or  significant  property  damage. 

"(b)  ChUdren's  Sleepwear  Standard  for 
Sizes  7  through  14. 

"The  Congress  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  promulgate  under  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  la  this  Act  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable a  standard  for  children's  sleepwear. 
sizes  7  through  14,  effective  not  later  than 
JiUy  1, 1973." 

MonoK  ormum  bt  mx.  stacgbu 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staogkbs  moves  that  the  House  d)Si» 
agree  to  Senate  sonendment  No.  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  ta 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  197S 
to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act." 

MOTION    OTWTXED    BY    MS.    9TAGCEBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stagobss  moves  to  concxir  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SAPXTY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (HM.  15375) 
to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  at  1966  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
sider the  Senate  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r^>ort 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
snd  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  121  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1960  (16 
VS.C  1409)    Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sic.  121.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $S2,- 
714,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  123  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1960  (IS 
UJB.C.  1410)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  upon  application  by  a  manu- 
facturer at  such  time,  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  Information  as  required  In 
this  section  and  as  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe, the  Secretary  may,  after  publication 
of  notice  and  opportunity  to  comment  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  and  to  such 
extent  as  he  deems  appropriate,  temporarily 
exempt  or  renew  the  exemption  of  a  motor 
vehicle  from  any  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ard established  vmder  this  title  If  he  finds — 

"(1)  (A)  that  compliance  would  cause  such 
manufacturer  substantial  economic  hardship 
and  that  the  manufactuj'er  has.  In  good 
faith,  attempted  to  comply  with  each  stand- 
ard from  which  It  requests  to  be  exempted, 
or 

"(B)  that  such  temporary  exemption 
would  facilitate  the  development  or  field 
evaluation  of  new  motor  vehicle  safety  fea- 
tures which  provide  a  level  of  safety  which 
Is  equivalent  to  or  exceeds  the  level  of  safety 
established  In  each  standard  from  which  an 
exemption  Is  sought,  or 

"(C)  that  such  temporary  exemption 
would  facUltate  the  development  ch-  field 
evaluation  of  a  low -emission  motor  vehicle 
and  would  not  unreasonably  degrade  the 
safety  of  such  vehicle,  or  selling  a  motor 
vehicle  whose  overaU  level  of  safety  Is  equiva- 
lent to  or  exceeds  the  overall  level  of  safety 
of  nonexempted  motor  vehicles;  and 

"(2)  that  such  temporary  exemption  would 
be  consistent  with  the  public  Interest  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Act. 
Notice  of  each  decision  to  grant  a  temporary 
exemption  and  the  reasons  for  granting  It 
■hau  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  perma- 
nent labeling  of  each  exempted  motor  ve- 
hicle. Such  label  shall  either  name  or  de- 
scribe each  of  the  standards  from  which  the 
motor  vehicle  Is  exempted  and  be  &£Bxed  to 
•  such  exempted  vehicles.  The  Secretary  may 
require  that  written  notification  of  the  ex- 
emption be  delivered  to  the  dealer  and  first 
purchaser  for  purpoees  other  than  the  resale 
of  such  exempted  motor  vehicle  In  such  man- 
Zker  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)(1)  No  exemption  ex  renewal  granted 
^mdar  paragn^xh  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  granted  for  a  period 
longer  than  three  years  and  no  renewal  shall 


be  gnuited  without  reappllcatlon  and  ap- 
proval conforming  to  th*  requirements  at 
subMctlon  (a). 

"(2)  No  exemption  or  renewal  granted  un- 
d«r  paragr^h  (l)  (B),  (O),  or  (D)  at  sub- 
seotloo  (a)  of  thta  seotlon  sbaU  be  granted 
for  a  period  longer  than  two  years  and  no 
renewal  sbaU  be  granted  without  reappllca- 
tlon  and  approval  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a) . 

"(d)(1)  No  manufacturer  whoee  total 
motor  vehicle  production  in  Its  most  recent 
year  of  production  exceeds  10.000.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  an  exemption  under  paragn^^  (1) 
(A)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  seetlon. 

"(2)  No  manufacturer  shall  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  exemption  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B),  (l)(0),or  (1)(D)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  more  than  two  thousand  flvt 
htmdred  vehicles  to  be  sold  In  the  United 
States  In  any  twelve-month  period,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Any  manufacturer  applying  for  an  ex- 
emption on  the  basis  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  include 
In  the  application  a  complete  financial  state- 
ment showing  the  basis  of  the  economic 
hardship  and  a  complete  description  of  Its 
good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards. Any  manufacturer  applying  for  an  ex- 
emption on  the  basis  of  paragraph  (n(B) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  Include 
in  the  application  reeearch,  development  and 
testing  documentation  establishing  the  In- 
novations! nature  of  the  safety  features  and 
a  detailed  analysis  establishing  that  the  level 
of  safety  of  the  new  safety  feature  Is  equiva- 
lent to  or  exceeds  the  level  of  safety  estab- 
lished in  the  standard  from  which  exemp- 
tlcm  is  sought.  Any  manufacturer  applying  , 
for  an  exemption  on  the  basis  of  paragraph 
(1)  (O)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
include  in  the  application  research,  develop- 
ment and  testing  docunxentatlon  establish- 
ing that  the  safety  of  such  vehicle  Is  not  im- 
reesonably  degraded  and  that  such  vehicle 
is  a  'low-emission  vehicle*.  Any  manufacturer 
applying  for  an  exemption  on  the  basis  of 
paragraph  (1)  (D)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  Include  in  the  application  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  how  the  vehicle  providM 
an  overall  level  of  safety  equivalent  to  or 
exceeding  the  overall  level  of  safety  of  non- 
exempted  motor  vehicles. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  promulgate  regu- 
lations within  90  days  (which  time  may  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  by  a  notice  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register  stating  good 
cause  therefor)  after  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  applications  for  exemption  from  any 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  provided  for 
In  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  make  pub- 
lic within  10  days  of  the  date  of  filing  an 
application  under  this  section  all  informa- 
tion contained  In  such  application  or  other 
Information  relevant  thereto  unlees  such  In- 
formation concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret,  or  other  confidential  btistness  Infor- 
mation, not  relevant  to  the  application  for 
exemption. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
'low-emlsslon  vehicle'  means  any  motor  vehi- 
cle which — 

~"(A)  emits  any  air  pollutant  in  amounts 
significantly  below  new  motor  vehicle  stand- 
ards applicable  under  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (42  U.8.C.  1887f-l)  at  the  time 
of  manufacture  to  that  tyi>e  of  vehicle; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  all  other  air  pol- 
lutants meets  the  new  motor  vehicle  stand- 
ards applicable  under  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
mento  of  1970  (42  UjS.O.  1867f-l)  at  the  time 
of  manufacture  to  that  type  of  vehicle." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sent  to  the  table  a  substitute  amendment 
which  merely  makes  necessary  technical 
and  conforming  changes  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  HJl.  15375.  It  does  not 


alter  the  substance  of  the  Senate's  pro- 
posal. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  this  last 
summer  we  passed  the  bill,  H.R.  15375. 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  extending  the 
authorization  for  the  motor  vehicle 
saiety  program  under  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
The  House  agreed  to  authorize  an 
amount  of  $37,461,000 — which  amount 
was  equal  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's budget  request  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  increased  the 
authorized  levels  by  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $52,714,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  will  ap- 
propriate somewhere  between  &32  mil- 
lion and  $37  million.  Accordingly,  our 
acceptance  of  the  Increase  In  the  Senate 
amendment  Is  likely  to  have  no  impact  on 
the  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year. 
For  this  reason.  I  recommend  we  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  so  that  we  can 
finish  this  legislation  before  the  Congress 
adjourns. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  estab- 
lishes a  carefully  drawn  exemption  au- 
thority which  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  exempt  cer- 
tain motor  vehicles  from  compliance  with 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  bellevee  that 
this  is  needed  authority  and  supix>rts  Its 
passsige.  Among  other  things,  it  will  al- 
low exemptions  for  manufacturers  whose 
total  motor  vehicle  production  does  not 
exceed  10,000,  if  compliance  would  cause 
the  manufacturer  substantial  economic 
hardship.  Exemptions  are  also  permitted 
for  production  runs  of  2.600  vehiclee  or 
less  to  permit  experimentation  In  new 
motor  vehicle  safety  equipment,  emission 
control  devices  and  new  safety  systems. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
House  agree  to  provldinc  this  exemptive 
authority  with  Umb  understanding  that 
the  committee  wlQ  in  the  early  months 
of  the  next  Congress  reexamine  this 
matter.  As  the  committee  noted  when 
HJl.  16375  was  first  brought  to  the  floor, 
several  Important  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced which  propose  substantive  amend- 
ments to  the  National  TrafBc  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  we  Intend  to  cca- 
duct  thorough  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals in  the  beginning  months  of  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year  the  House  passed  a  bill 
which  extended  the  authorizations  under 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  for  fiscal  yt&r  1973.  at  a  level 
of  $37.4  miUlon  which  was  the  exact 
amount  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  by 
Increasing  the  authorizations  to  $62.7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  by  adding 
an  exemption  section  which  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  tem- 
porarily exonpt  a  motor  vehicle  from 
any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  if  the 
manufacturer  of  the  motor  vrtilcle  pro- 
duced no  more  than  10,000  vehiclee  in 
preceding  year.  The  need  for  an  exemp- 
tion provision  was  to  protect  (Checker 
Motor  Co.'s  ability  to  continue  production 
oi  Its  automobiles  while  it  tooled  to  adapt 
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th«  nrw  safefty  equipment,  which  it  pur- 
chaMS  from  the  big  automobile  manu- 
facturers, to  it!  own  automobllee. 

The  authorization  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1973  is  now  unimportant  since  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  already  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

I  urge  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
amendments  inasmuch  as  the  Senate 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  both  agreed  to  fully  explore 
these  and  other  provisions  of  the  act 
next  year  In  detailed  hearings. 

MOTION  omaxD  BY  UM.  sriAoana 
llr.  8TAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amotion. 
The  Clerk  read  m  follows : 
Mr.  Stagohui  moves  to  conciir  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  0*  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inaarted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert 
thefoUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Na- 
tional TraiBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
AmendmeniB  of  1973". 

Sk.  3.  Section  121  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
VS.C.  1409)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••8»c.  121.  For  the  ptirpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  there  Is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
ated  •32.714.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jiine  30,  1973.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  123  of  the  National  TralBc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (18 
VS.C.  1410)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sac.  123.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  in  sub- 
section (dl  of  this  section,  upon  applica- 
tion by  a  manufacturer  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  oontalning  such  Infor- 
mation aa  required  In  this  section  and  as  the 
Sacre*  --ry  shall  preacrlbe,  the  Secretary  may, 
after  publication  of  notice  and  opportunity 
to  comment  and  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  to  such  extent  aa  he  deems  appro- 
priate, temporarily  exempt  or  renew  the  ex- 
emption of  a  motor  vehicle  from  any  motor 
v^iole  safety  standard  established  under 
tills  Utle  if  he  flnda— 

"(1)  (A)  that  compliance  would  cause  such 
manufacturer  substantial  economic  hard- 
ship and  that  the  manufacturer  has.  In  good 
faith,  attempted  to  comply  with  each  stand- 
ard from  which  It  requests  to  be  exempted. 

"(B)  that  such  temporary  exemption  would 
fSdlltate  the  development  or  field  evalua- 
tion of  new  motor  vehicle  safety  features 
wbifih  provide  a  level  of  aaXety  which  is  equlv- 
alant  to  or  exceeds  the  level  of  safety  estab- 
llahed  In  eaah  standard  from  which  an 
•sesnptlon  is  sought, 

"  f  C)  that  such  temporary  exemption  would 
facilitate  the  development  or  field  evalua- 
tion of  a  low-mlsslon  motor  vehicle  and 
would  not  unreasonably  degrade  the  safety 
of  such  vehicle,  or 

"(D)  that  requiring  compliance  would  pre- 
v>ant  a  manufacturer  from  aclllng  a  motor 
vehicle  whose  orerall  level  of  safety  is  equiv- 
alent to  or  oiofwli  the  overall  level  of  safety 
of  nonexempted  motor  vehicles;  and 

"(2)  that  such  temporary  exemption  wo\ild 
be  consistent  with  the  public  Interest  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Act. 
MoUce  of  each  decision  to  grant  a  temporary 
exemption  and  the  reasons  for  granting  It 
shall  be  published  m  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahaU  require  perma- 
nent labeling  of  each  exempted  motor  vehicle. 
Such  label  shall  either  name  or  describe  each 
of  the  standards  from  which  the  motor  ve- 
hicle Is  exempted  and  be  affixed  to  such 
exempted  vehicles.  The  Secretary  may  require 
that  written  notification  of  the  exemption 
b*  delivered  to  the  dealer  and  first  purchaser 
tm  purposes  other  than  the  resale  of  such 


exempted  motor  vehicle  In  such  manner  as 
be  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  (1)  No  exemption  or  renewal  granted 
under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shaU  be  granted  for  a  period 
longer  than  three  years  and  no  renewal  shaU 
be  granted  without  reappllcatlon  and  ap- 
proval conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(2)  No  exemption  ot  renewal  granted  un- 
der paragraph  (1)(B),  (l)(C),  or  (n(D)  of 
subsection  ( a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  granted 
for  a  period  longer  than  two  years  and  no 
renewal  shall  be  granted  without  reappllca- 
tlon and  approval  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  { a ) . 

"(dMl)  No  manufacturer  whose  total  mo- 
tor vehicle  production  In  Its  moet  recent 
year  of  production  exceeds  10,000,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  an  exemption  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  No  manufacturer  shall  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  exemption  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B),  (1)(C).  or  (1)(D)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  more  than  2.500  vehicles  to 
be  sold  In  the  United  States  In  any  12  month 
period,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Any  manufacturer  applying  for  an 
exemption  on  the  basis  of  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  In- 
clud*  In  the  application  a  complete  finan- 
cial statement  showing  the  basis  of  the 
economic  hardship  and  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  Its  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  standards.  Any  manufacturer  applying 
for  an  exemption  on  the  basis  of  paragraph 
(l)(B)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
ahaU  Include  In  the  appUcatlon  research, 
development,  and  testing  documentation  es- 
tablishing the  Innovatlonal  nature  of  the 
safety  features  and  a  detailed  analysis  es- 
tablishing that  the  level  of  safety  of  the 
new  safety  feature  Is  equivalent  to  or  ex- 
ceeds the  level  of  safety  established  in  the 
standard  from  which  the  exemption  la 
sought.  Any  manufacturer  applying  for  an 
exemption  on  the  basis  of  paragraph  (1)  (O) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  Include 
In  the  appUcatlon  research,  development, 
and  testing  documentation  establishing  that 
the  safety  of  such  vehicle  is  not  unreason- 
ably degraded  and  that  such  vehicle  Is  a  low- 
emlsalon  motor  vehicle.  Any  manvifacturer 
applying  for  an  exemption  on  the  basis  of 
paragraph  (1)(0)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  ShaU  Include  In  the  application  a 
detailed  analysis  of  how  the  vehicle  provides 
an  overall  level  of  safety  equivalent  to  or 
exceeding  the  overall  level  of  safety  of  non- 
exempted  motor  vtiilcles. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations within  90  days  (which  time  may  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  by  a  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  stating  good 
cause  therefor)  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  for  applications  fc* 
exemption  from  any  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  provided  for  in  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  make  public  within  10  days 
of  the  date  of  filing  an  application  tmder 
this  section  all  Information  contained  in 
such  application  or  other  Information  rele- 
vant thereto  unless  such  Information  con- 
cerns or  relates  to  a  trade  secret,  c«:  other 
oonfldentlal  business  Inffxmatlon.  not  rele- 
vant to  the  application  for  exemption. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'low-emlsslon  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which — 

"(1)  emits  any  air  pollutant  In  amoxints 
significantly  below  new  motor  vehicle  stand- 
ards applicable  under  section  202  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  l887f-l)  at  the 
time  of  manvifacture  to  that  type  of  vehicle; 
and 

"  (2 )  with  respect  to  aU  other  air  pollutants 
meets  the  new  motor  vehicle  standards  ap- 
plicable tinder  section  202  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  at  the  time  of  manuf  act\ue  to  that  type 
of  vehicle." 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ; 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lakl  oa  thft 

table.  

EMERQENCY    HEALTH    PERSONNQ. 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972      i 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(KH.  18755)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  program  of 
medical  assistance  to  areas  with  health 
manpower  shortages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House  of 
Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  328(a)  of  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  U 
f oUowB : 

"Sxc.  329.  (a)  There  Is  established,  within 
the  Service,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Corps')  which  shaU  consist  of  those 
officers  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Service  and  sucl^  other  personnel  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate  and  which  shall  be 
utlllaed  by  the  Secretary  to  improve  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  and  services  to  persons 
residing  In  areas  which  have  critical  health 
manpower  shortages." 

(b)  Section  329(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  (A)  designate 
those  areas  which  he  determines  have  criti- 
cal health  manpower  shortages,  (B)  provide 
assistance  to  persons  seetcing  assignment  of 
Corps  personnel  to  such  designated  areas  to 
provide  under  this  section  health  care  and 
servlcee  for  persons  residing  In  such  areas, 
and  (C)  conduct  such  information  programs 
In  such  designated  areas  as  may  be  necessary 
to  Inform  the  public  and  private  health  en- 
titles serving  those  areas  of  the  aasistsaoe 
available  vmder  this  section. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  assign  person- 
nel of  the  Corps  to  provide,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  health  care  and 
services  for  persons  residing  In  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1) 

U 

"(1)  the  SUte  health  agency  of  each  State 
In  which  such  area  Is  located  or  the  local 
public  health  agency  or  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  health  entity  In  such  aies 
requests  such  assignment,  and 

"(11)  the  (I)  local  government  of  such 
area,  and  (II)  the  State  and  district  medical, 
dental,  or  other  appropriate  health  societies 
(as  the  case  may  be) ,  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  assignment  of  Corps  personnel  la 
needed  for  such  area. 

If  with  respect  to  any  proposed  assignment 
of  Corps  personnel  to  an  area  the  require- 
ments of  clauses  (1)  and  (U)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  are  met  except  for  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  State  and  district  medical,  den- 
tal, or  other  appropriate  health  societies  re- 
quired by  clause  (U)  and  if  the  Secretary 
finds  from  all  the  facts  presented  that  such 
certification  has  clearly  been  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  withheld,  the  Secretary  msy, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  medical, 
dental,  or  other  health  societies,  assign  such 
personnel  to  such  area.  Corps  personnel  shall 
be  assigned  under  this  section  on  the  basla 
of  the  extent  of  an  area's  need  for  health 
care  and  services  and  without  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  residents  of  an  area  to  pay  for 
health  care  and  services. 

"(B)  In  providing  health  care  and  services 
under  this  section.  Corps  persormel  shall 
utilize  the  techniques,  facllltlea,  and  organi- 
zational forms  most  appropriate  for  the  area 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 
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provide  such  care  and  servlcss  (1)  to  aU  per- 
MQS  in  such  ana  rsgafdlese  of  the  abUlty 
ot  such  persons  to  pay  for  tlM  cat*  and  mt- 

loM.  and  (Q)  in  fwiwstmn  with  (I)  dlreet 
bssttb  care  prDgtsms  carried  out  by  ttas 
Serrlos:  (U)  **^  'dtcset  health  care  program 
cairlad  out  la  wbols  or  In  part  with  Fedsral 
ananclal  assistance;  or  (in)  any  other  health 
cats  activity  which  Is  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposee  of  this  section. 

"(C)  Any  psrssn  who  receives  health  care 
Mrvhses  provldad  uadar  thU  seetton  shaU  be 
oharged  for  sooh  cats  or  aaryloe  at  a  rate 
(■tabllstaed  by  tb«  Sacrstary,  punuaat  to 
regulations,  to  recover  the  rsaeonahle  cost  of 
providing  such  care  or  ssrvlcs;  except  that  If 
such  person  Is  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  to  be  unable  to  pay  such 
charge,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  sueh  care  or  serrlce  at  a  re- 
duced rate  or  without  charge.  If  a  VMaral 
agency,  an  agency  of  a  Stats  or  local  govacn- 
ment,  or  other  third  party  would  be  respon- 
sible for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  care  or 
service  provided  under  this  section  If  such 
can  or  service  had  not  been  provided  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  collect  from 
such  agency  or  third  party  the  {X)rtlon  of 
such  cost  for  which  It  would  be  so  respon- 
sible. Any  funds  collected  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subparagraph  shaU  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  mlscellaneouB  receipts  and 
shall  be  disregarded  in  determining  (1)  the 
amounts  of  appropriations  to  be  requested 
under  subsection  (h).  and  (U)  the  amounts 
to  be  made  available  from  appropriations 
made  imder  such  subeectJon  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

(c)  Section  329(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(I)  by  strlXlng  out  "Service"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Corps"  and  (3)  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  may  reimburse  applicants  for  posi- 
tions In  the  Corps  for  actual  expenses  In- 
curred In  traveling  to  and  from  their  place 
of  residence  to  an  area  in  which  they  would 
be  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
such  area  vtrlth  regard  to  being  assigned  In 
such  area.  The  Secretary  shall  not  reimburse 
an  applicant  for  more  than  one  such  trip." 

(d)  Section  338(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strllclng  out  "Service"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inssrtlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Oorps",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following:  ". 
except  that  If  such  area  Is  being  served  (as 
determined  under  regulatlODS  of  the  Sec- 
retary) by  a  ho^tal  or  other  health  care 
delivery  facility  of  the  Service,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition  to  such  other  arrangements 
as  the  Secretary  may  make  to  insure  the 
avallabUlty  in  such  area  of  care  and  services 
by  Corps  personnel,  arrange  for  the  utlllm- 
tlon  of  such  hospital  or  faculty  by  Oorps  per- 
sotmel  In  providing  care  and  services  In  such 
area  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  utiliza- 
tion will  not  Impair  the  delivery  of  can  and 
treatment  through  such  hospital  or  facility 
to  persons  who  are  entitled  to  care  and  treat- 
ment through  such  hospital  or  facility": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "If  there  are  no  such 
facilities  In  such  area"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "If  there 
are  no  health  faculties  In  or  serving  such 
area"; 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  providing 
such  care  and  services,  the  Secretary  may 
(A)  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  for  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  of  the  Service  and  for  the 
lease  or  acquisition  of  other  equipment  and 
>UK>lles,  and  (B)  secure  the  temporary  serv- 
ices of  nurses  and  allied  health  professlon- 
sls.";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "(1)  after  "(d)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  at  medi- 
cal and  nursing  schools  and  other  schools  of 
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the  health  professions  and  training  centen 
for  tha  aUlad  baatth  pralaMiona,  rwsnuttng 
programs  for  tba  Oocps.  Booh  programs  shall 
laoluds  tba  wlds  dtMsmlnatlnn  of  written 
infonaatlon  on  the  Oocps  and  visits  to  such 
schools  by  peraonnal  of  Xh»  Corps." 

(e)  Section  328  (f)  of  such  Act  Is  amsndad 
(1)  by  striking  oat  "Bervloe"  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (S>  and  inaartlng  In  Usu  thereof 
"Oorps",  and  (3)  by  strtklag  out  "to  select 
cofnmlBslnnwl  oOloers  of  tba  Ssrvloe  and 
otiMr  pevaonnsl"  In  paragn^ib  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  llsu  thereof  "to  ■slsot  pszsonnel 
of  the  Oorps". 

(f)  Snbaactlon  (g)  of  section  338  of  such 
Act  Is  redesignated  as  subseetlon  <h)  and  the 
following  new  subsection  Is  Inserted  after 
subeectton  (f )  of  such  section: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  ahaU  report  to  Oongreas 
no  later  than  May  16  of  each  year — 

"  ( 1 )  the  number  of  areas  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  In  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  report  is  made  as  hav- 
ing critical  health  manpower  shortages  and 
the  number  of  areas  which  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  so  designated  in  the  cal- 
endar yesu-  in  which  the  report  Is  made: 

"(3)  the  number  and  types  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel assigned  In  such  preceding  calenrlar 
year  to  areas  designated  under  subsection 
(b) ,  the  number  aind  types  of  additional 
Corps  pereonnel  which  the  Secretary  eetl- 
matea  will  be  assigned  to  such  areas  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted, and  the  need  (If  any)  for  additional 
pereonnel  for  the  Oorps;  and 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  in 
such  preceding  calendar  year  for  assignment 
of  Oorps  personnel  under  this  section  and 
the  action  taken  on  each  such  application." 

(g)  Subeection  (h)  of  section  339  of  such 
Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (f )  of 
this   section)     Is    amended    by    striking    out 

and"  and  after  "1973;  "  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
following  ":  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974". 

(h)  Section  329  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  For  purpoeee  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  includee  Ouam,  Amertoan 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands." 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  not  close  or 
transfer  control  of  a  hospital  or  other  health 
care  delivery  faculty  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  unless — 

(1)  he  transmits  to  each  House  of  Oon- 
greaa,  on  the  same  day  and  while  each 
Bouac  la  In  session,  a  detaUed  explanation 
(meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b))  for  the  proposed  closing  or  transfer, 
and 

(2)  a  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  has  elapsed 
after  the  date  on  which  such  explanation  Is 
transmitted. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  continuity 
of  seeeion  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress,  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  seeslon  because  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to 
a  day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computa- 
tion of  the  ninety-day  period. 

(b)  Bach  explanation  submitted  under 
subseetlon  (s)  for  closing  or  transferring 
conSiol  of  a  boepttal  or  other  health  care 
delivery  faclUty  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
shall— 

(1)  contain  (A)  assurances  that  persons 
entitled  to  treatment  and  care  at  the  hos- 
pital or  other  faclUty  propoeed  to  be  cloeed 
or  transferred  and  persons  for  whom  care 
and  treatment  at  such  hospital  or  other 
facility  Is  authorized  wlU,  after  the  propoeed 
closing  or  transfer,  continue  to  be  provided 
equivalent  can  and  treatment  throtigh  stich 
hospital  or  other  facility  or  under  a  new 
arrangement,  and   (B)    an  estimate  of  the 


cost  of  providing  such  care  and  treatment 
to  such  persons  after  the  proposed  closing 
or  transfer;  and 
(3)  the  comments  (If  any)  made  by  each — 

(A)  section  314(a)  State  health  planning 
agency  whoae  section  314(a)  plan  covera  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  the  area  in  which  the  hos- 
pital or  other  facility  is  locstsd  or  which  is 
served  by  the  hospltsl  or  other  faculty,  and 

(B)  section  314(b)  answlds  hsalth  plan- 
ning agency  whoee  section  814(b)  plan  coven 
(m  whole  or  in  part)  such  area. 

after  the  Seeretary  has  provided  each  sueh 
agency  a  reaeonahle  opportunity  to  revlsw 
and  comment  on  the  propoeed  closing  or 
transfer. 

For  purpoeea  of  pacagraph  (3),  the  tsim 
"seetlon  314(a)  SUte  health  plaanliig 
agency"  means  the  agency  of  a  State  which 
admintsten  or  sapervises  the  adminletratloa 
of  a  State's  health  planning  functions  uxuler 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  314(a) 
I  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  ae  a  "section 
314 (ai  plan"),  and  the  term  "section  314 (b) 
areawlde  health  planning  agency"  meana  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  or^a- 
nlaatlon  which  haa  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive regional,  metropolitan,  or  other  Irtcal 
area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in  section  814 
lb)  (referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  as  a  "aao- 
tlon  314(b)  plan"). 

Sk.S.  Section  74irf)(I)(C)  of  the  PabUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  for  a  period  of  at  least 
two  yean  in  an  area  in  a  State  determined 
by  the  Secretary"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  practice 
his  profession  (as  a  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Oorps  or  otherwise)  for  a  pe- 
riod of  St  least  two  yean  In  an  area  In  a 
State  designated  under  section  839(b)  or 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Secretary". 

Sec.  6    Title  II  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
234  the  following  new  section: 
"PtrSIOC  UKALTB  AMS  nauonal  kxalth  sxsv- 

ICB  COSTS  SCBOUUtSHZP  TaAOriNG  PkOOIAM 

"Sac.  336.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  eetsbUah 
the  Public  Health  and  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Oorps  Sckolanhlp  Training  Profrram 
( hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  tha 
'Program')  to  obtain  trained  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  othar  health-related 
spedallsts  for  the  National  Health  Servioe 
Corps  and  other  units  of  the  Servtoe. 

"(b)  TO  be  eligible  for  aooeptanoe  and 
continued  participation  in  the  F>rogram. 
each  applicant  must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be  en- 
roUed,  as  a  fuU-tlme  student  in  an  accred- 
ited (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  edu< 
catlonsJ  institution  in  the  United  States,  or 
its  territories  or  poeaeeaions; 

"(2)  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study, 
and  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  aca- 
demic standing,  leading  to  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine, dentlatry,  or  other  health-related  spe- 
cialty, aa  determined  by  tha  Secretary; 

"(S)  be  eligible  for.  or  hold,  an  appoint* 
ment  as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Begu- 
lar  or  Reaerve  Corpe  of  the  Servioe  or  be  ee- 
lected  for  otvUlan  servtoe  m  tha  National 
Health  Servioe  Corpe;  and 

"  ( 4 )  agree  In  writing  to  aerve.  as  prescribed 
by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  In  the  Oom- 
mlsaioned  Corps  of  the  Bervloe  or  aa  a  civilian 
raember  of  the  National  Health  Servioe  Corps. 

"(c)  Each  participant  in  the  Program  will 
be  authorised  a  scholarsh^  for  each  ap- 
proved academic  year  of  training,  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  yean,  in  an  amount  preecribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  payable  in  monthly  in- 
stallments. The  scholarship  shall  not  exceed 
an  amotmt  equal  to  the  basic  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  a  commissioned  officer  on  active 
duty  in  pay  grade  O-l  with  less  than  two 
yean  of  service,  plus  an  amount  to  cover  the 
reasonable   cost   of  books,   supplies,   equip- 
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ta«nt.  student  m«(Uc*l  ezpeziMa,  and  other 
neceeaaxy  edncfttlonal  exp«n«ee  wbich  are 
not  otberwlae  paid  as  a  part  of  the  basic  ttil- 
tlon  payment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  an 
accredited  educational  institution  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  other  education  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  covered  under  aubeec- 
eion  (c)  of  this  section,  for  persons  partici- 
pating In  the  Program.  If  necessary,  persons 
participating  in  the  Program  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  actual  cost  of  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  authorized  In  this 
subeeetlon.  In  lieu  of  a  oootraot  with  the 
eduoattonal  institution. 

"(e)  A  person  pMurtlclpating  in  the  Pro- 
gram shall  be  obligated  to  serve  aa  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Service 
or  as  a  otvnian  mentber  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  following  completion 
of  aoadamlc  traming,  for  a  period  of  time 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  will  not  be 
leas  than  one  year  of  servioe  on  active  duty 
for  each  academic  year  of  training  received 
under  the  Program.  At  least  one-half  of  the 
period  of  service  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence  must  be  spent  providing  health  care 
and  services  (1 )  In  an  area  designated  under 
section  a90(b),  (2)  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
dian Oealth  Service  or  the  Federal  Health 
Programs  Service  and  In  an  area  ( determined 
under  section  329  or  otherwise)  to  have  a 
health  manpower  shortage,  or  (3)  In  con- 
nection with  any  program,  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  provision  of  health  care 
and  services  In  such  an  area.  For  persons 
receiving  a  degree  from  a  school  of  medldne, 
jeteopathy,  or  dentistry,  the  oonunencement 
of  a  pertod  of  obligated  service  can  be  defer- 
red for  the  period  of  time  reqiiired  to  com- 
plete internship  and  residency  training.  For 
persons  receiving  degrees  In  other  health 
professions  the  obligated  service  period  will 
commence  upon  completion  of  their  aca- 
demic training.  Periods  of  internship  or  resi- 
dency shall  not  be  creditable  In  satisfying  an 
fwctlve  duty  service  obligation  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  internship  or  residency 
is  served  In  a  facility  of  the  Service  or  other 
facility  of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 

"(f)  (I)  If,  for  any  reason,  a  person  falls 
to  complete  an  active  duty  service  obliga- 
tion under  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  tuition  and  other  education  expenses, 
and  aeholarshlp  payments,  paid  under  this 
section,  plus  Interest  at  the  maximum  legal 
prevailing  rate.  Any  amount  which  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  recover  under  this 
paragraph  shall,  within  the  three-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  the  United  States 
becames  entitled  to  recover  such  amount,  be 
paid  to  the  United  States. 

"(2)  When  a  person  undaorgolng  training 
in  the  Program  is  academleally  dlsmlsaed 
or  voluntarily  terminates  academic  train- 
ing, he  shall  be  liable  for  repayment  to  the 
Government  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  tuition  and  other  educational  expenses 
paid  to  or  for  blm  from  Peoerai  funds  plus 
any  scholarship  payments  which  he  received 
unitar  the  Program. 

"  ( 3 )  Tivn  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
obligation  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  ap- 
plicable to  any  individual  whenever  compli- 
ance by  such  Individual  is  impossible  or 
wovild  involve  extreme  hardship  to  such 
individual  and  if  enforcement  of  such  obll- 
^tlon  with  respect  to  any  Individual  would 
be  against  equity  and  good  conscienoe. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  persons  undergoing  academic  train- 
ing under  the  Program  shall  not  be  counted 
against  any  employment  celling  affecting  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
governing  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(1)    To  carry  out  the  Program,   there   is 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endliig  June  30.  1974." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJe»:tlon,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16755,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  of 
1970  for  1  year.  This  act  authorizes  the 
program  known  as  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  which  provides  doctors 
and  other  health  professionals  to  areas 
with  critical  shortages  of  health  man- 
power. H.R.  16755  will  extend  the  pro- 
gram; make  several  improvements  in  It; 
authorize  programs  designed  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  manpower  for  the 
corps;  and  resolve  the  issue  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
clinics. 

The  legislation  was  reported  after 
hearings  unanimously  from  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment and  by  voice  vote  from  the  full 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  total  of  $30  million  during 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 

ITie  changes  made  by  the  legislation 
in  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
program  Include :  a  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  designate  all  those  au^as  in  the 
country  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  program:  provide  for  an  ap- 
peal from  communities  in  which  local 
professional  societies  have  refused  to 
certify  the  need  for  assistance  under  the 
program;  direct  that  the  assignment  of 
.scholarships  for  training  in  return  for  a 
commitment  to  practice  in  the  corps  for 
1  year  for  each  year  in  which  they  had 
a  scholarship. 

This  bill  will  also  help  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  closure  or  trtmsfer  of  the  n.S. 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  by  re- 
quiring that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  give  the  Con- 
gress a  90-day  notice  of  any  proposed 
hospital  closure  or  transfer  along  with  a 
detailed  explanation  of  that  proposal 
giving  assurance  that  those  being  served 
by  the  hospital  will  continue  to  receive 
comparable  service,  and  including  in- 
formation on  the  consideration  that 
HEW  has  given  to  the  need  for  care  of 
residents  of  the  areas  being  served  by 
the  manpower  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  communities'  need  for  assist- 
ance; and  authorize  the  program  in  a 
flexible  manner  to  use  whatever  facil- 
ities, equiment,  organization  forms,  or 
temporary  personnel  are  appropriate — 
including,  where  possible,  existing  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  facllltlra. 

The  provisions  designed  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  manpower  for  the 
program  include:  the  authorization  of 
necessary  information  and  recruiting 
programs;  the  use  of  existing  loan  for- 
giveness programs  for  personnel  of  the 
Corps;  and  the  creation  of  a  scholarship 
program — directly  comparable  to  that 
being  created  for  the  Armed  Forces — in 
which  students  would  receive  National 
Health  Service  Corps  using  the  hospital, 
the  future  of  teaching  programs  in  the 


hospital,  and  the  comments  of  the  appro- 
prlate  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies.  The  requlretncnt  for  a  90-day 
notice  will  in  future,  unlike  the  mtt. 
give  the  Congress  an  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity to  take  whatever  acti^  is  neces- 
sary on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Speskker,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  has  already  proven  itself 
to  be  a  good  and  valuable  program.  Many 
Members  of  Congress — including,  partic- 
ularly, Mr.  MxTCAUTE  of  Illinois,  who 
sponsored  similar  legislation  to  this  biU~. 
have  expressed  their  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram and  support  for  it  to  me.  This  bin 
is  a  good  bill  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  program  to  both  expand  and  im- 
prove itself,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

We  have  been  moving  pretty  fast  here 
through  some  listed  and  other  not  listed 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  go  a  little  further  at  this 
time  into  the  increase  of  cost,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  by  $30  million  in  1973  and 
1974  and  also  the  requirement  written 
in  here  that  no  UJ3.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  may  be  closed  without  noti- 
fication to  the  Congress — and  what  the 
Congress  intends  to  do  if  such  notifica- 
tion is  given? 

I  would  also  like  to  know  a  little  bit 
more  about  the  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  not  be  closed. 

I  really  concur  in  this,  but  I  think  this 
is  too  important  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
wheel  through  as  rapidly  as  we  have  been. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Record  of  the 
House  of  October  2,  1972,  when  this 
passed  after  considerable  debate,  and 
the  need  for  further  consideration  of  H Jl. 
16755  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals are  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  have  had  considerable  survey 
and  discussion  of  them.  This  bill  simply 
requires  the  Department,  if  they  deter- 
mine that  a  hospital  is  not  needed,  to 
notify  us  at  least  90  days  before  closing 
it,  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  take  a 
look  at  it  and  to  see  whether  we  need  to 
do  anything. 

We  do  not  say  what  we  might  do,  or 
should  do  about  a  proposal,  but  we  want 
to  be  informed  and  see  the  reasons  why 
the  Department  proposes  to  take  any 
particular  action. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  the  gentleman  give 
any  consideration  to  making  a  similar 
requirement  in  future  legislation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  before  the  com- 
missioned officers  corps  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  is  eliminated  by 
Federal  directive  downtown  by  a  simple 
mention  and  recommendation,  without 
the  Congress  being  notified? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  that  such 
notification  is  already  statutory.  We 
have  done  things  very  carefully  looking 
into  many  of  these  situations  and  have 
directed  the  Department  to  keep  us  in- 
formed of  any  actions  they  propose  to 
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take  OB  the  oonuBlukiQed  oorpa  omUtm 

hospitals.  .ri.i^ai. 

y90-  thinlc,  with  this  OO^-'Mf  ^tc- 
quirement.  Congress  could  act  anddb 
aoQetbing  about  It. 

I  would  saK  to  the  gentleman  Htm 
Bfiuouii  thai  I  att  Uk»M  l»-l.b«ll»ve 
we  ouebt  tO'liar«^s«m*  peraMaeat  re- 
quiiement  as  to  wtist  we  are  going  to 
do  about  these  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  not  only  that — ^but 
tbe  commissioned  plDcers  corps  of  the 
xmited  States. 

Ur.  STAGGERS.  That  ts  right.  I  agree 
wUb  the  genUeman  perfectly.  Further, 
oe  the  proposed  st^oilarships,  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  to  make  them  available 
like  the  military  has  done,  because  the 
draft  is  going  out  and  they,  will  be 
needed  as  an  Incentive  for  manpower 
recruitment. 

A  certain  amount  of  money  Is  set  aside 
from  the  total  money  authorized  for  the 
scholarship  program.  The  loan  forglve- 
nees  program  is  not  new.  It  Is  used  in 
other  programs  and  we  have  suggested 
this  in  order  to  have  It  adopted.  So  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  %>eaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further.  I  aK>reclate  his 
forthright  response,  but  is  not  the  au- 
thorization of  a  $30  million  Increase  for 
1973  and  1974  each,  and  is  not  there  a 
considerable  dtQillcatlon  of  services  over 
legislation  already  In  existence? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  might  briefly  say 
there  Is  no  increase,  lite  authmrisatlao 
tor  fiscal  year  1972  was  $36  mlUksi.  It 
will  be  $25  mllbon  In  fiscal  year  1979, 
and  a  smaU  initial  authorization  ttn  the 
scholarship  program.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  that  wUl  actually 
increase  the  total  authorization  in  the 
bill  to  $28  million  for  the  tottil  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Weil,  that  is  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. Is  there  any  other  esoteric  agree- 
ment with  the  other  body,  11  tMs  bin 
passes  here  under  suspension  today,  tbat 
it  will  add  on  or  take  from? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  No.  sir.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  trjrlng  to  work  every- 
thing out,  so  that  we  would  not  have  to 
go  to  conference.  Ttiey  have  agreed  to 
take  our  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRmOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  HUnols. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ml«fat 
say  in  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  we  took  out  the  $3  miUloc 
in  1973  for  scholarships  for  MOD  because 
the  year  was  almost  expired. 

This  bill  reviews  a  us^ul  program  al- 
ready underway.  Since  originally  cre- 
ated the  program  has  plsM»d  152  doctors, 
20  dentists,  and  116  other  health  per- 
sonnel in  areas  having  no  meiiHcal  man- 
power. Now  we  are  extendltig  It  for  1 
fiscal  year  at  the  level  of  ^25  million  and 
adding  some  new  features  which  should 
improve  its  operation. 

In  order  to  assure  a  supply  of  person- 
nel both  loans  and  scholarships  are  add- 
ed. This  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
dwindling  numbers  due  to  the  cutback 
in  the  draft.  By  committing  himsdf  to 
service  wherever  he  may  be  assigned  the 


atadeat  sHir  noelve  mmMmm  with  hie 
aMieaMMKi  'VK»  military '  departments 
tm^'  (Mits  tttt  ttit  ytsjn. 

F|^t})er^pl>m  attempts  to  settle  the 
disputes  viU^  axlse  eacH  time  the  Oe- 
partmwit  of  Health.  KrtHnatlon.  and  Wei- 
fareproweses  toolosaorottrtailtbeaerv- 
icea  of!  a  p»bil»  t«alih  taeUMy.  By  r»- 
qolring  a  M^day  prevloas  notice  to  Con- 
gress It  is  hoped  that  proUems  may  be 
worfced  oat  without  the  ustisl  crisis  and 
recrtmlnaitldin. 

Mr.  BOQESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geBtleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOaESfi.  I  yleid  to  the  genUe- 
man  f  rom  norlda. 

Mr.  ROOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  io 
full  support  of  H.R.  16765  as  reported  by 
the  full  I&terstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  principal  piupoee 
of  the  bill  is  to  extend  for  1-year  section 
329  of  tlie  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  volunteer 
Public  Heaitb  Service  physicians  and 
other  heeJth  personnel  to  provide  health 
services  to  persons  living  in  areas  of  the 
United  States  experiencing  a  critical 
shortage  of  health  personnel  and 
services. 

Hie  original  legislation  was  enacted  in 
December  1970.  After  a  rather  slow  be- 
ginning, some  2S0  health  professionals 
are  providing  services  to  over  100  com- 
munities located  in  health  shortage 
areas. 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  reveeied 
that  while  the  procram  has  broad  gen- 
eral acceptance,  there  are  some  inade- 
quacies in  its  implementation.  This  bill 
attempts  to  reepond  to  these  inadequa- 
cies as  well  as  make  the  program  more 
attractive  to  young  physicians.  The  prin- 
cipal substantive  changes  this  bill  makes 
in  the  present  program  axe: 

First,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Is  named  In  the  law  thus  provid- 
inf  better  identification  to  the  program — 
in  existing  practice  it  is  named  by 
regulation. 

Second,  many  obviously  eligible  areas 
have  not  been  designated  as  critical 
health  mamiower  shortage  areas  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  cannot  be  so 
desUmeted  unless  they  request  such 
designation.  Experience  has  shown  that 
in  many  cases  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
mem^iers  of  eligible  communities  have  no 
itoowiedge  of  the  program.  For  this 
reason,  existing  law  is  amended  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  designate  all  com- 
munities whleh  he  determines  have 
critical  health  manpower  Portages  emd 
to  provide  assistance  to  those  communi- 
ties to  secure  the  assignment  of  Corps 
personnel  to  the  area  if  they  so  desire. 

Third,  the  bill  retains  the  concept  that 
assignment  may  be  made  only  upon 
approval  by  the  State  or  local  public 
health  agency  and  the  State  and  district 
medical  societies,  but  because  this  re- 
qulremoit  has  been  used  in  a  few  In- 
stances to  prohibit  assignment  of  NHSC 
personnei  where  they  are  clearly  needed, 
a  new  provteioc  authorizes  waiver  for 
arbitrary  or  caprtelous  action. 

Fourth,  the  blU  rwndres  that  the  serv- 
ices provided  shall  "utilize  the  tech- 
nlQuesk^  facilities,  and  organisational 
forms  most  appropriate  for  the  area." 


This  section  Is  intended  to  respond  to  the 
criticism  that  many  of  the  programs  ee- 
taUished  use  oflce-based  practices, 
whereas  it  is  xaoxt  appropriate  in  many 
areas  to  use  such  techniques  as  mobile 
clinics  through  the  use  of  houaetraUers 
and  the  like. 

Fifth,  the  bill  authorlna  lease  or  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  stippUee  and  the 
hiring  of  temporary  nuzses  and  other 
health  profeasiooals  for  use  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sixth,  the  bill  requires  estahllahment 
of  an  iatormation  and  recruiting  pro- 
gram atiiaalth  professional  scbooLs. 

Seventh,  the  bill  requires  s  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  concerning  the 
areas  desisnated  as  critical  health  msji- 
power  shortage  areas. 

Elighth.  loan  forglvexiess  for  members 
of  the  National  Health  Sendee  Corps 
who  will  practice  in  a  critical  shortage 
area  identical  to  those  already  provided 
in  the  Health  Manpower  Act  is  author- 
ised. 

Ninth,  a  new  section  authorizes  a 
scholarship  program  whereby  medical, 
osteopathic,  and  dentistry'  students  may 
receive  up  to  the  pay  oi  a  second  lieuten- 
ant each  month  plus  tuition  and  fees 
in  exchange  for  an  agreement  to  Join 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps.  Serv- 
ice must  be  for  1  year  for  ea«h  year  of 
scholarship,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the, 
service  must  be  spent  providing  health, 
care  and  services  in  a  critical  shortage 
area. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  its  attempt  to 
resolve  once  and  for  all  the  uncertainties 
surrounding  the  fate  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  clinics  In  this 
country. 

To  date,  the  general  position  of  the 
Congress  has  been  that  the  PHS  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  should  be  viewed  aa 
assets  of  the  Federal  Qovernmeni  with 
a  great  potential  for  service.  The  peneral 
position  of  the  admlnlstratieo — and  pact 
administrations — has  been  to  explore  the 
^Bcacy  of  transfer  or  closure  with  an 
obvious  view  toward  decreasing  Federal 
involvement.  Ttie  response  of  the  Con- 
gress to  date  has  been  to  pass  resolu- 
tions prohi tilting  closure  or  transfer  un- 
til certain  dates.  Unfortunately,  such  ac- 
tions can  be  only  temporary  in  nature. 
Because  further  temporary  resolutions 
would  only  produce  more  uncertainty, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent basis  on  whl^  Judgments  can  be 
made  whether  to  close  or  transfer  PHS 
faciUtles. 

It  provides,  first,  that  if  a  critical  short- 
age area  is  served  by  a  PHS  hospital  or- 
clinic,  that  facility  shall  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  provision  of  care  and  services  by 
National  Health  Service  Corps  personnel, 
with  priority,  however,  for  beneflciartea. 
of  the  facility.  Second,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  a  PHS  facility  m&}'  not  ba^ 
closed  unless  the  Congress  has  been  no- 
tified at  least  80  days  in  advance,  thuai 
affording  it  a  chanoe  to  veto  the  action,^ 
and  that  the  notifleatloti  contain  assin-- 
ances  that  the  PHS  beoefldartes  will' 
continue  to  receive  equivalent  care 

In  addition,  the  committee  expects 
that  the  decision  whether  to  cloae  or 
transfer  would  be  based  in  part  on  the 
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[leeds  of  NaUonal  Health  Service  Corps 
patients  reeetring  care  at  the  facility,  on 
nrhetber  aibple  prorlston  oonld  be  made 
for  unlverBtty-afflllated  teaching  pro- 
grams condoeted  at  the  facility,  and  oo 
comments  ffom  the  local  comprehemdve 
health  planning  agencies. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  provides  a 
satisfactory  soltitton  to  this  Issue  and 
Bati^fles  the  Interests  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration — and  most  Im- 
por*"ntly.  the  beneficiaries  entitled  to 
care  at  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
mo«t  important  bills  to  pass  out  of-the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee this  year  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  >Mr.  Staogcts)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  18755.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof— 
the  rules  were,  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
.8.  3868)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of 
medical  assistance  to  areas  with  health 
manpower  shortages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk  read   the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows: 

S.  MM 

An  act  to  amend  tb»  PubUc  Health  Service 

Act  to  improve  the  program  of  medical  ••- 

slstanoe  to  area*  wltli  bealth  manpower 

shortage*,  and  tar  other  pvapcmm 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmte 

ot  RepnaentaXtou  of  the  Untted  Statee  of 

America   in   Connress   aaaembled.   That  thl« 

\ci.  may  be  ated  a*  the  "Smergeacy  Health 

Peraonael  Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

Sk  1  (a)  section  329 fa)  of  the  Public 
Health  Servloe  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows ; 

"Sec  329.  (a)  There  la  astabllehed.  within 
-.he  Semoa,  the  NaCUmal  Health  Servloe 
Corps  ( hefelnafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
aa  the  'Corpe')  which  shAll  cxmelst  of  thoae 
offlcers  of  the  HegiUar  and  Beaerve  Corps  of 
'.he  Servloe  and  auch  other  pereonnel  as  the 
aecretary  may  dealgnate  and  which  shall  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  to  Improve  the  de- 
livery of  health  oare  and  sM^loes  to  persons 
residing  m  areas  which  have  critical  health 
manpomr  shicrtssas.'* 

(b)  Seetlon  329 (b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  followa: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  designate 
those  areas  which  lis  determines  have  critical 
health  manpower  shortages.  (B)  conduct  in- 
formation programs  In  such  areas  as  may  be 
necessary  to  infosBs  the  public  and  private 
iMalth  ill  mm  asning  thoae  areas  of  the 
bemttta  availalila  aoder  this  Act  and  to  en- 
oourage  their  appllnartwi  fer  suob  bameflts. 
ajid  (C)  asalst  such  eattttee  to  apply  for  the 
asalgnment  of  Corpe  pwBonnel  and  other 
benefits  attthorlxed  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  (A)  Upon  request  of  a  State  or  local 
hsaltb  agency,  or  any  publlo  or  nonproAt 
prlvata  health  eaUty  ta  aa  area  rteelgnatert 


by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 
■■d  upon  oarttteatien  to  the  Saeretery  by 
•be  eiaia  aad  the  dlstrtot  niadlcal  sootetlae 

(or  dental  aooletlea.  or  other  appropilata 
health  aodeties  as  the  case  may  be)  for  that 
area,  and  by  the  local  government  Tor  that 
area,  that  sneh  health  personnel  are  needed 
for  that  area,  tH*  Secretary  may  assign  per- 
sotuHt  o«  the  Corps  to  pronae,  under  regala- 
tleas  laessilbed  by  tlte  aecretary,  health  caia 
and  serrloes  for  aU  persons  reetdlng  In  sutti 
aieas  accept  that  where  aU  of  the  foregoing 
ooDdltlOiDa  are  met  In  an  area,  except  certi- 
fication of  need  by  the  State  and  local  medi- 
cal, dental,  or  other  health  societies,  and  the 
Secretary  finds  from  all  the  facts  presented 
that  such  certification  has  clearly  been  arW- 
trarlly  and  capriciously  withheld,  then  the 
Secretary  may,  after  consultation  with  thre 
appropriate  medical,  dental,  or  other  health 
societies,  assign  sncb  personnel  to  that  area. 
Corps  personnel  shaU  be  assigned  to  such 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  ertent  of  the  need 
for  health  services  within  the  area  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  abUlty  of  the  residents  of 
t\»  area  to  pay  for  health  services. 

"(B)  In  provtdmg  health  care  and  serv- 
ices under  thla  section.  Corps  pereonnel  shall 
utIUae  ttae  facilities  and  organlaatlon  forms 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  area 
and  shall  make  services  equally  available  to 
all  persons  in  such  area  regardless  of  the 
abUlty  of  such  person  to  pay  for  the  care  and 
servlcee  provided   In   connection  with — 

"(1)  dbreet  health  care  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Servloe: 

"(11)  any  direct  health  care  programs  car- 
ried out  In  whole  or  In  i>art  with  Federal 
Hnm^rwA^i  asslstance:  or 

"(Ul)  any  other  health  care  activity  which 
Is  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(C)  Any  person  who  receives  beetth  cere 
or  services  provided  under  this  section  shaU 
be  charged  for  auch  care  or  service  at  a  rate 
and   In   a   manner    (including   prepayment, 
capitation.  Incentive  reimbursement,  fee-for- 
servlce.  or  other  basis)  established  by  the  Sec- 
ret«7.  pursxiant  to  regulations,  to  recover  the 
reasonable   cost   of   providing  such   care   or 
service:  except  that  If  such  person  Is  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to 
be  unable  to  pay  such  charge  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  fumlshlng  of  stieh  care 
or  service  at  a  reduced  rate  or  without  charge. 
IX  a  Ptederal  agency,  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
local  government,  or  other  third  party  would 
be  reeponalble  for  all  or  part  of  the  oast  of 
the  care  or  servloe  provided  tmder  this  seo- 
tlon  If  sueh  oare  or  service  had  not  been 
provided  under  this  seetlon,  the  Secretary 
shall  collect  on  a  capltaUon.  prepayment.  In- 
centive   relmibursement ,    fee-for-servlce,    or 
other  besU  from  such  agency  or  third  party 
the  portion  of  such  cost  for  whloh  It  would 
be  so  reeponslble.  Any  funds  collected  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treaeury  as  mlseellaneons 
.-ecelpta   smd    funds   allooated    or    obUgated 
under  this  seetlon  shall  not  be  dependent  on 
or  related  to  suoh  fees  collected  In  any  way. 
"(D)    Notwithstanding   the   provisions   of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act   (40  tT.S.C.  471),  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  the  title  to  any  or  all  facUltlee, 
equipment,   and  supplies,   belonging  to  the 
Service  and  being  utUleed  by  the  Corps  In  a 
medically    underaerved    area   designated   by 
Che  Secretary  under  subsection   (a)    to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution  which 
the    Secretary   determines   will    conform   to 
minimum  standards  of  operation  prescribed 
by  him.  In  a  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that 
sueh  real  or  personal  property  is  not  being 
utilized  In  conformance  with  such  minimum 
standards.  UUe  shaU  revert   (after  payment 
of  proper  compensation  for  faculty  Improve- 
ments, if  any)    to  the  United  States.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  hospital  or 
cimioal    fadlltlee    operated   by   the    Servloe 
prior  to  December  »l,  1971." 


(c)  Section  329(c)  of  suoh  Aot  Is  amended 
by  MMklBg  oat  "Oniiesf  and  laasattaf  ta 
lieu  thereof  "Oorps". 

<d)  a—tlon  338(d)  c€  sooh  Act  la  i 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Servtoa"  In  tiM  flnt 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Uett  tbanet 
"Corps",  and  by  inaartlng  Tjefore  ttas  period 
at  the  end  of  satii  ■mfnue  tba  f oUvwlag: 
",  except  that  If  suob  asea  Is  beiag  serrad  (as 
determined  under  regotattoBs  of  tbs  8Mia> 
tary)  by  a  hospital  or  otber  health  aaie  dsllt. 
ery  faoUlty  of  the  Servloe,  the  SeereteryateB, 
In  addition  ter^such  otbar  arraDaments  as 
the  Secretary- may  make  to  Insure  the  avail, 
ability  of  care  or  serrloes  1iy  Oorps  pnsonntl 
In  the  area,  arrange  for  the  uthlattoa  of 
such  hoepltal  or  fteUlty  by  Corps  persoa&ti 
In  providing  oare  and  sei  vluss  In  each  area, 
but  only  if  such  utUlaatlon  shaU  assure  ttae 
contlnuiU  provision  of  oare  to  peteons  en- 
titled to  care  and  treataiMit  at  such  faoUl- 
ties  at  such  time."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "It  there  are  no  such 
facilities  In  such  area"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "If  there 
are  no  health  faoUltlee  In  or  serving  snch 
area"; 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  providing 
such  care  and  servlcee,  the  Secretary  may 
(A)  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  for  the  use  of  equipment 
and  supplies  of  the  Service  and  for  the  lease 
or  acquisition  of  ecfalpment  and  supplies. 
and  (B)  secure  the  tdatporary  services  of 
nurses  and  allied  health  pvo<eeslonaUi.";  and 

(4)  i^  inserting  "(I)"  after  "(d)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Seceet&ry  ShaU  conduct  at  med- 
ical and  nursing  schools  and  other  schools 
of  the  health  professions  and  training  cen- 
ters for  the  ftlHed  health  professtona,  recruit- 
ing programs  for  the  Oorpe.  Such  programs 
ShaU  inelude  the  wide  dissemination  of  writ- 
tea  iDfoomistlon  on  the  Corps  and  visits  to 
suoh  schools  by  personnel  of  the  Corps. 

"(8)  (A)  Foe  the  purpose  of  recruiting  per- 
sona tax  the  Corps  wbo  have  gained  experi- 
ence in  the  provision  of  health  services  as 
a  direct  result  of  spectaltzed  military  train- 
ing, the  Secretary,  fn  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnlstiBitlon  shaU  develop  a  list  of  per- 
sons having  such  experience. 

"(B)  In  the  assignment  of  personnel  to 
designated  health  manpower  shortage  areas, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  give  priority  to  persons 
recruited  frran  the  list  devel^>ed  under  para- 
graph (A) ,  with  respect  to  such  Individuals' 
desires.". 

(e)  Section  3S9<f)  of  eueb  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (8)  and  liuwrtlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"Oorpe".  aad  (2)  by  striking  oat  no  select 
commissioned  oflBoers  of  the  Servloe  and 
other  pereonnel"  In  paragrapto  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  select  personnel 
of  the  Corps". 

((>  Subsection  (g)  of  seetlon  329  of  such 
Act  is  radeslgnated  as  sulaseotlon  (k)  and 
the  foUowlng  new  subsections  are  Inserted 
after  sutaseotlon  (f)  of  such  section: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  report  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  May  16  of  each  year — 

"(1)  the  number  of  areas  designated  un- 
der subeeotlon  (b)  in  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  In  which  the  report  is  made 
as  having  critical  health  manpower  short- 
ages and  the  number  of  areas  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  wtu  be  so  designated 
in  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  report  is 
made: 

"(2)  the  number  and  types  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel assigned  In  such  preceding  calendar 
year  to  areas  designated  under  subeectlon 
(b),  the  number  and  types  of  additional 
Carp»  personnel  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  assigned  to  such  areas  In  the 
^lftP>t>y  yoif  in  Which  the  report  Is  sub- 
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Qittted,  and  the  ns«4  (U  any)  for  sdrtltlonel 
P^noanel  for  tbe  Oocvs;  aad 

"(3)  the  number  at  appUoaUooa  fllad  In 
soob  pzecedtng  os leader  yar  tor  asslgniasnt 
e(  Ootps  persMinal  uadsr  tbls  ssoUaa  aaa 
tbs  action  takan  on  «aeb  such  applleattoo." 

"(h)  Seetlon  6Ua  of  tttte  &.  Untied  BtalM 
Qode  shall  not  i4vdy  to  a  t*UmA  oOkam  «C  a 
regular  component. of  a  uaUQSiaad  ssstIos 
«tu>  holds  a  fuU-Uou  postttoa  wtth  tbm 
Oorps,  during  tbs  tine  be  holds  such  poal- 
tfem. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  tlaa  to  tlaia 
snd  for  sueh  partod  ashadeeon  adVttMtoM^ae- 
evae  the  assMWHS  ant  advtoe  of  aspwts, 
sebolars,  and  oousuMainU.^  Inolodlag  tha  ssrv- 
loes  of  advertising  aad  ether  pnbUo  laMr> 
matlon  speoialMa  tO  Mst*r.  procBOte,  aad 
improve  tbe  Imaga  of  the'^Oocva  -wNh  regud 
to  the  pRFvlafam  of  health  aervlees  aad  wHh 
the  further  abn  of  empheirtateg  reernttmaBt 
of  new  and  retention  of  present  metnbers  of 
the  C(»ps. 

"(])  The  Secretary  may  rebnbrxrse  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  tbe  Oorpe  f^aetuai  ex- 
penses Incurred  la  tniwlfDg  to'ailnYruin  tbiBtr 
place  of  residence  to  an  area  in  whtoh  they 
would  be  assigned  for  the- purpose -of  evaiaat- 
Ing  such  area  with  regard  to  being  assigned 
m  such  area.  The  Bdcretary-^taK  not  reim- 
burse an  applicant  for  more  than  one  sueh 
trip." 

(g)  Section  389<k)  as  redeeignated  by  this 
Act,  of  such  Act  ta  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1972;"  and  by  striking  out  tbe 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1974:  S40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  sums  appropriated  un- 
der this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

(h)  Section  329  of  such  Act  Is- further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Where  the  Oorps  reqtrtres  personnel 
assigned  to  designated  shortage  areas  to  ob- 
tain State  and  local  licenses  or  permits,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  the  fees  therefor." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  not  cloee  or 
transfer  control  of  a  hospital  or  other  health 
care  delivery  facility  of  the  Public  Health 
Servloe  unless — 

(1)  he  transmits  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, on  tbe  same  day  and  while  each  Hbtise 
Is  la  session,  a  detailed  explanation  (meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subeectlon  (b) )  for 
the  proposed  cloatng  or  transfer,  and 

(2)  a  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  has  elapeed 
after  the  date  on  which  such  explanation  is 
transmitted. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  continuity 
of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  In  session  because  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation 
of  the  ninety-day  period. 

(b)  Bach  explanation  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  for  closing  or  transferring 
control  of  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  facility  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
shall  contain — 

(1)(A>  assurances  that  persona  entitled  to 
treatment  and  car»  at  the  hospital  or  other 
facility  proposed  to  be  closed  or  transferred 
and  persoiu  for  whom  care  and  treatment 
at  such  hoepltal  or  other  facility  Is  author- 
ized will,  after  the  proposed  cloetng  or  trans- 
fer, continue  to  be  provided  such  equivalent 
care  and  treatment  through  such  hoepltal  or 
other  facility,  or  under  such  new  arrange- 
ment and  (B)  a  detailed  explanation  of  how 
such  care  wUl  be  provided  to  such  persons, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  coet  of  i>rovldlng  sueh 
care  and  treatment  to  suob  persoaaafter  the 
proposed  cloelng  or  transfer; 

(2)  (A)  sanwanoes  that  the  capacity  to 
supply  health  services  to  the  critical  man- 
power shortage  areas  near  the  faeillty  wtU 
not  be  Impaired  by  tbe  dosing  or  transfer 
uid  (B)  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  per- 


sons rssldlag  In  suoh  areas  will  be  provided 
such  care  aad  treatment  after  the  propossd 
closing  or  tranafw; 

(8)  (A)  assurances  that  any  t^»/<»<<ng  pro- 
gtaax  conduotedai  the  bospttsi  or  other  fa- 
cility proposed  tab*  oloeed  may  be  conducted 
at  other  appropriate  fafillltlas.  and  (B)  ade- 
tailed  aiplanatlon  of  howsuidi  program  wUl 
be  ooDduoted  after  the  proposed  cloelng  or 
transfer;  and 

(4)  the  approval  of  tboae  agencies  estab- 
lished under  section  314  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
PubUc  Bsalth  Service  Act.  having  jurisdic- 
tk»  in  tbe  area  In  which  such  hcopltal  or 
other  facility  Is  located,  where  both  suoh 
agencies  exist  or  tbe  approval  of  oalj  one 
such  agency  where  only  one  exists  in  such 
area. 

Sac.  4.  Section  741(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Servloe  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
'The  payments"  in  parMrapfc  (2)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Bcoept  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  paragraph,  tbe  pavments", 
and  (2)  by  adding  after  and  below  subpara- 
graph (O)  tbe  following: 

"In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  quali- 
fied under  paragraph  (1)  for  payments  on 
the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  a  loan  and 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  practices  his  profession  in  an 
area  deslgnatad  under  section  32a(b),  the 
portion  of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on 
the  loans  for  whloh  paymsnu  may  be  made 
for  and  on  his  behalf  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  upon  completkia  of  the  first  year  of 
such  practice,  be  60  per  centum  and,  upon 
completion  of  the  seoond  year  of  such  prac- 
tice, be  the  renaalatag  60  per  centvun." 

Sxc.  5.  SecUon  218  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  antended  to  read  as  follows; 
"PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  NATIONAL  HEALTH 

SERVICB  OORPS  SCHOLABSBIP  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 

'•Sec.  218.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Public 
Health  and  National  Health  Service  Ctyeps 
seholarahlp  traming  program  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  'such  program")  is  to  obtain 
trained  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health -related  specialists  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  and  the  Public 
Health  Etervlce  Oorps  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  acceptance  and  con- 
tinued participation  in  such  program,  each 
applicant  mtist — 

"(i)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be  en- 
rolled as  a  full-time  student  In  an  accred- 
ited (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  edu- 
cational Institution  In  the  United  States,  or 
Its  territories  or  pKsssessiona; 

"(2)  ptirsue  an  approved  course  of  study. 
and  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  academic 
standing,  leading  to  a  degree  In  naedlclne, 
dentistry,  or  other  health  related  specialty,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary; 

"<8)  be  eligible  for,  or  hold  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Regu- 
lar or  Reserve  Oorps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  be  selected  for  civilian  service  In 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps;  and 

"(4)  agree  In  writing  to  serve  in  the  Oom- 
mlaaloned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice or  as  a  civilian  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  following  completion  of 
training  as  provided  In  subsectltin  (f )  of  this 
section.  In  the  National  Health  Service  Oorps. 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  Federal  Health 
Programs  Service,  and  such  other  programs 
as  the  Secretary  may  designated 

"(c)  Each  participant  in  such  program  will 
be  authorized  a  stipend  for  each  approved 
academic  year  of  training,  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  in  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  pajrable  In  monthly  Installments. 
Tbe  stipend  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  basic  pay  and  aUowances  of  a 
coounlssloned  officer  on  active  duty  in  pay 
grade  O-l  with  lees  than  two  years  of  serv- 
ice, plus  an  amount  to  cover  the  reasonable 
cost  of  books,  supplies,  equipment,  student 
medical  expeiues,  and  other  necessary  edu- 


cational expenses  whloh  are  not  otberwlas 
pakl  as  a  part  of  the  basic  tuition  payment. 
"(d)  Tlie  Secretary  may  contract  with  tn 
accredited  educational  institution  for  tbe 
payment  of  tuition  and  other  eduoatton  ex- 
pensee,  not  otberwlas  coveted  under  subeec- 
tlon (c)  of  this  section,  for  persons  partici- 
pating in  such  program.  If  naoessary.  peraons 
parCiclpatlng  in  such  program  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  actual  cost  of  tuition  and 
other  eduoaUoo&l  expenses  authorised  in  this 
subeectlon.  In  lieu  of  a  contract  with  tbe  edu- 
cational institution. 

"(e)  A  person  partlolpailng  in  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  6bllgated  to  serre  on  active 
duty  as  a  conunls^oned  officer  in  the  Public 
Health  Servloe  or  aa  a  civilian  member  of  the 
National  Health  Servloe  Corps  foUowlng 
completion  of  academic  training,  for  a  period 
of  time  prescribed  by  the  SBcretary  which 
will  not  be  less  than  one  year  of  eerrlee  on 
active  duty  for  each  academic  year  of  tram- 
ing received  under  such  program  For  persona 
reoelving  a  degree  fron  a  scboot  of  medlchw, 
oeteopathy  or  dentistry,  the  commencement 
of  a  period  of  obUgated  service  can  be  de- 
ferred for  the  period  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete internship  aad  reeldeney  traUHag.  Vor 
persons  receiving  degress  In  other  health  pro- 
fessions tba  ObUgated  service  period  will  com- 
mence upoa  oompletlon  of  their  academic 
training.  Periods  of  Internship  or  residency 
shall  not  be  creditable  in  satisfying  an  active 
duty  service  obligation  under  this  section  ex- 
cept that  If  auch  residency  Is  served  in  a 
PubUc  Health  Service  facility  or  faclUty  of 
the  National  Health  Servloe  Corps  such  resi- 
dency shall  be  counted  aa  satisfying  the  ac- 
tive doty  servloe  obligation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  If,  for  any  reaaons,  a  person  rails  to 
complete  an  active  duty  service  obligation 
under  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
tuition,  and  other  education  expenses,  and 
salary  expenses,  paid  under  this  section  plus 
interest  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate. 
Any  amount  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  recover  under  this  paragraph  shaU. 
within  the  three-year  jjerlod  befrlnnlng  on 
the  date  tbe  Untted  Statee  becomes  entitled 
to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to  the  United 
States.  Until  any  amount  due  the  United 
Statee  under  this  paragraph  on  account  of 
any  grant  under  this  subpart  is  paid,  there 
shaU  accrue  to  the  United  States  interest  on 
such  amount  at  the  same  rate  aa  that  fVzsd 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect 
to  the  grant  on  account  of  which  such 
amount  is  due  tbe  United  Statee. 

"(g)  When  a  person  undergoing  training 
in  such  program  Is  academically  dismissed 
or  voluntarily  terminates  academic  training, 
he  shaU  be  liable  for  repayment  to  tbe  Oov- 
errunent  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  ooet  of 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses  paid 
from  Federal  funds,  plus  aU  salary  payment 
which  he  received  under  sueh  program. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  sueh  individual  is 
Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  Individual  and  If  enforcement  of 
such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  Individ- 
ual would  be  against  equity  and  good  ooa« 
science. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  persons  u&derfroiog  academic  tram- 
ing under  suoh  prograoa  ebaU  not  be  counted 
against  any  employment  ceUlng  afTecting  tbe 
Department  of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare  shaU  Issue  regulations  govern- 
ing the  Implementation  of  this  section. 

"(k)  To  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  thla 
program.  Uiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10MO.OOO  for  tbe  Oacal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  »11A)0.000  for  tbt  fiscal 
year  endmg  Jane  80.  197S." 

&c.  6.  Section  2(f)   of  tbe  PubUc  Health 


a«rvloe  Act  U  amended  by  Inaertlng  a/t«r 
-PuBito  Blco,"  the  following:  "Orimm,  Anwrt- 
CMB  Suaoa.  and  the  Truat  Terrttory  of  the 
PmctOe  lalaoda,". 

MonoM  owwmkMa  bt  mm.  stacccbs 

Ur.  aTAa<HlRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAOcmu  mavm  to  strike  ont  all  after 
the  enacting  claviae  of  S.  3868  and  to  Inaen 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provtalona  of  H.B.  19766, 
aa  paaaed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  Senate  bill  was  ordered  ^x)  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  rea*.'  the  rnird  time, 
and  paaaed.  and  a  moLon  M  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  itible. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  IflTSS')  was 
laid  on  tlie  table. 
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TOXIC  SDB8TANC«a  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<8.  1478*  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  premarket  testing 
of  new  chemical-  substances  and  to  pro- 
tide  for  screening  of  the  reaults  of  such 
testing  prior  to  commercial  production, 
to  require  testing  of  certain  existing 
chemical  substances,  to  authorize  the 
regulation  of  the  use  and  distribution 
of  chemical  substances,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  "Jy  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl3  Act 
may  be  ctted  aa  the  "Toxic  Subatanoee  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973". 

TABU    or    CONTSNTS 

See.  3.  Declaration  of  poUcy. 

Sec.  3.  OeOmuoos. 

Sec.  4.  Test  protocols. 

Sac.  5.  Limited  pramarket  screening  of  sub- 
stantially dangerous  chemical  sub- 
stances. 

Sec.  S.  Regulations  applicable  to  haaardous 
Qbemlcal  subetanoe  or  daaa  of  sub- 
stances 

See.  7  Unmlnent  taaaards. 

Sec.  a.  Reports. 

3eo.  9.  Exemptions  and  relationship  to  other 
laws. 

Sec.  10.  Chemical  Subatances  Board. 

Sao.  ll.Reeearoh. 

Sec.  13.  Administrative  inspections  and  war- 
rants. 

Sec.  13.  Kxporta. 

Sec.  14.  Importa. 

Sac.  16.  Conadantlallty. 

Sec.  18.  Prohibited  acts. 

Sec.  17.  Penalties. 

See.  18.  InluncUve  enforcement  and  selsxira. 

Sao.  19.  citizen  clvU  action. 

Sec.  30.  Bnvlronmentai  prediction  and  asaess- 
ment. 

Sec.  31.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  23.  Health  and  environmental  data. 

Sec.  23.  StAte  regulations. 

Sec  34.  Judicial  review 

Sec.  36.  National  sectjrlty  waiver. 

Sec.  38.  Autborlaatlon  for  appropriations. 

oaCLAaSTIDN    OF    I^LICT 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  man  and  the  envirozunent  are  being 
expoeed  to  a  large  number  of  chemical  sub- 
stAnces  each  year; 

(3)  i^rpi^ng  the  many  chemical  substances 
ooDStantly  being  developed  and  produced 
are  some  which  may  poae  an  ujoreasooable 
rtaJc  to  health  or  the  eavlronnMnt;   and 

O)  Um  efflectlTe  ngulation  of  Interstate 
oommarce  in  such  chemical  substances  nacas- 


slUtee  tbe  regulation  of  transactions  in  such 
ohemloal  substancee  in  intrastate  commerce 
a>  w«ll 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
tMat— 

(l>  hazardotis  and  potenttaUy  hazardous 
chemical  substances  should  be  adequately 
tested  with  respect  to  their  safety  to  health 
and  the  envlponment  and  that  such  testing 
should  be  the  rosponslbUlty  of  thoae  who 
manufacture,  Import,  or  prooeaa  such  chemi- 
cals: 

(3^  adequate  authority  should  exist  to 
reflate  the  distribution  and  use  of  chemi- 
cal aubatances  found  to  poee  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  health  or  the  environment,  and 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  chemical  sub- 
stances which  are  imminent  haaards: 

(3)  authority  over  chemical  substances 
should  be  exercised  In  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  unduly  Impede  technological  Innovation 
while  fulflUlng  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assure  that  such  liuiovatlon  and  com- 
merce In  such  chemical  subatanoee  do  not 
poee  an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the 
environment;  and 

f4)  aa  set  forth  herein,  citizens  should  ba 
encouraged  to  participate  In  carrying  out 
the  purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

Dsmnrzom 

Sac.  3.  As  uaed  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(I)  ••Administrator"  means  the  Admlnla- 
trator  of  tbe  Bnvlromnental  Protection 
Ageooy; 

(3)  ••chemical  substance"  means  any  or- 
ganic or  Inorganlo  subatanoa  of  a  partlcxilar 
molecular  identity,  or  any  uncomblned 
chemical  radical  or  element; 

(8)  •'environment"  Includes  water,  air, 
land,  all  living  thlngB  therein,  and  the  In- 
terrelationships   which    exist    among    theee: 

(4)  ••byproduct"  means  a  chemical  sub- 
stance produced  as  a  result  of  the  manufac- 
ture, processing,  use,  or  disposal  of  some 
other  chemical  substance; 

(5)  "Importer"  means  any  person  ^rtio  (A) 
imports  a  chemical  substance  for  sale  or 
distribution  In  commeroa  for  conunerclal 
purpoae,  or  (B)  reimports  a  chemical  sub- 
stance, which  was  manufactured  or  proo- 
eeaed  In  whole  or  In  part  in  the  United 
SUtea  for  sale  or  distribution  In  oommert* 
for  commercial  purpoee; 

(6)  "manufactiu«r '  means  any  paraon 
who    manufactures    a    chemical    substance; 

(7)  •'processor"  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  preparation  of  a  chemical  substance 
for  distribution  or  use  either  In  the  form  In 
which  It  la  received  or  aa  part  of  another 
product,  as  defined  by  rule  by  the  Admin- 
istrator: 

(8)  •'manufacture"  means  to  produce  or 
manufactiire: 

(9)  "test  protocol"  means — 

(A)  a  test  designed  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  a  chemical  substance  (or  class  of 
chemical  substances)  on  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. Including  a  teat  designed  to  de- 
temUne  the  effect  of  the  manufacture,  proc- 
essing, distribution,  use,  or  disposal  of  such 
substance  (or  class  of  substances)  on  health 
or  the  envlroxunent. 

(B)  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  making 
such  test,  and 

(C)  the  results  to  be  achieved  from  such 
teat  which  the  Administrator  determines  are 
necesaary  to  show  that  such  chemical  sub- 
stance (or  class  of  substances)  does  not  poae 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment; 

(10)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  the  Canal 
Zone.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Terri- 
torlea  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

( 11 )  "to  distribute  in  commerce"  and  "dis- 
tribution in  commerce"  means  to  sell  In 
commerce,  to  introduce  or  deliver  for  intro- 
duction into  commerce,  or  to  hold  for  sale 
or  distribution  after  introduction  into  oom- 
meroc! 


(13)  "oommerce'  means  trade,  traffic, 
commerce,  or  tmnsportMlo&— 

(A)  between  a  ploea  ih  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  theraof,  or 

(B)  which  air^cta  trade.  trsiiBe,  commerce, 
or  tranaportatlon  between  a  place  In  a  State 
and  any  plaoe  omatde  thereof;  and 

(18)    "United   Stetea"  when  used   In  the 
geographic  sense,  means  aU  of  the  Statee  (aa 
defined  In  paragraph   ( 10) ) . 
•near  wwtocoLs 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
taattns  o^  a  obamlcal  subetanoe  (or  class 
of  chetaloal  substanoaa)  In  acoordance  with 
a  t«et  protocol  for  su^  sabptanca  (or  class 
of  substanoea)  Is  naoaaaary  to  protect 
against  uniaasonabla  risk  to  health  or  the 
envlroiuDent,  be  may.  by  rule,  (1)  preacrlbe 
a  teat  protoool  for  such,  substance  or  class 
of  substancea,  and  (2)  raqulra.  In  accord- 
ance with  subaaotion  (d),  that  one  or  more 
persona  perform  the  teat  called  for  in  such 
protocol. 

(b)  In  making  the  finding  required  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider aU  relevant  faotois.  including — 

(1)  the  efTects  of  tbe  chemical  substance 
on  health  and  the  magnitude  of  human  ex- 
poaura; 

(3)  the  effects  of  the  chemical  substance 
on  the  environment  and  the  magnitude  of 
environmental  exposure; 

(8)  any  benefit  of  the  chemical  substance 
and  the  availability  of  leaa  haaardous  sub- 
stances for  any  use  of  such  subatance; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  test  protocol 
Is  reasonably  predictive  of  tbe  potential  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  chain  leal  substance  on 
health  or  the  environment;  and 

(6)  any  data  concerning  the  safety  of  the 
chemical  substance  which  may  affect  the 
requirements  of  the  test  protocol. 

(c)  Such  test  protocols  may  Include  tests 
for  carcinogenesis,  teratogenesla,  mutagene- 
sis, persistence,  tbe  cumulative  and  syner- 
gistic properties  of  the  subatance  (or  class 
of  subatances)  and  epidemiological  studlea 
of  the  effect  of  such  substance  (or  class  of 
substances). 

(d)  A  rule  under  this  section  may  require 
that  any  parson  who  Is  a  manufacturer, 
processor,  or  importer  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stance (or  claas  of  substances)  perform  the 
test  oalled  for  In  the  test  protocol.  In  the 
case  of  a  test  protocol  for  a  chemical  sub- 
stance (or  class  of  substance)  for  which 
there  is  more  than  one  manufacturer,  proc- 
essor or  importer,  the  Administrator  may. 
In  ^proprlate  cases,  permit  the  manufac- 
turers, importers  or  prooessors  who  are  re- 
quired to  perform  the  tests  called  for  In  a 
test  protocol  to  designate  one  or  more  of 
their  number,  or.  to  designate  a  qualified 
independent  third  party,  to  perform  the  re- 
quired tests  and  permit  the  sharing  of  costs 
of  such  tests.  If  the  manufacturers,  import- 
ers or  processors  required  to  perform  the 
tests  are  not  able  to  agree  upon  a  designee 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  if  the  agreed- 
upon  designee  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Administrator  may  designate 
one  or  more  of  such  manufacturers,  proc- 
essors or  importers,  or  may  designate  a  quali- 
fied Independent  third  party,  to  perform  tbe 
required  test,  and  may  require  such  manu- 
facturers, processors  or  lm.porters  to  con- 
tribute to  the  costs  of  such  tests. 

(e)  After  allowli:^  a  reasonable  time  for 
completion  of  the  required  tests,  tbe  Admin- 
istrator may  direct  any  manufacturer,  proc- 
asaor.  or  importer  who  is  required  to  perform 
the  testa  ceiled  for  in  a  test  protocol  under 
this  section  to  transmit  to  the  Administra- 
tor the  test  data  developed  pursuant  to  such 
test  protocol. 

(f)  Subject  to  aactlon  IS  (relating  to  the 
confidentiality  of  certain  information) ,  upon 
receipt  of  tast  data  under  subsection  (e)  the 
Administrator  shall  promptly  publlsb  in  the 
Federal  Re^ster,  notice  which  identifies  the 
clMmlcal  substance  for  wtadcb  teat  data  have 
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baan  received;  lUts  the  uses  or  intended 
ot  such  substance  (or  claas  of  substaaees); 
tad  deaorlbes  tbe  nature  of  tbe  taete  ptr- 
formed  and  tbe  data  wbleb  were  developed. 
Such  data  shall  be  made  avaUable,  conaletent 
vtth  tbe  terms  of  section  16,  for  enzalna- 
tion  by  intereetad  paieona.  Notice  imder  this 
subsection  shall  Identify  tbe  chemical  sub- 
stance by  generic  claaa  unless  the  Admlnla- 
tietor  determlnee  that  more  spedflc  Idantl- 
flemtion  Is  required  in  the  public  interest. 

(g)  Any  rule  under  this  section  and  any 
amendment  or  reTCoatton  of  su^  a  rule 
gball  be  proraulgatad  pursuant  to  saetlon  658 
of  title  6,  United  SUtee  Code,  except  that 
the  Administrator  shall  give  Interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  for  the  oral  preeeata- 
tton  of  data,  views  or  arguments,  in  addition 
to  an  opportunity  to  maka  written  submla* 
slons.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
piesentatlcn. 

UJirrxD  pRruAxxxT  sciXKinNO  or  atraaxAH- 
TiALLT  DAMoaaotra  chxmical  sttbstanccs 
Sic.  5.  (a)  Within  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall,  by  role,  identify  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  chemical  substances 
(or  classes  of  chemical  substances)  which 
the  Administrator  finds  are  likely  to  poee 
substantial  danger  to  health  or  environment. 
Ptor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "substan- 
tial danger  to  health  or  environment"  means 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  death,  severe  per- 
sonal injury  or  illness,  or  severe  harm  to  tbe 
environment. 

(b)  In  maktog  the  finding  required  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider all  relevant  factors  including — 

(1)  the  effects  of  the  substance  on  health 
and  the  magnitude  of  human  exx>oeure; 

(2)  the  effects  of  tbe  substance  on  tbe  en- 
vironment and  the  magnitude  of  environ- 
mental e:q>osure;  and 

(3)  any  benefit  of  tbe  chemical  substance 
and  the  availability  of  less  hazardous  sub- 
stances for  any  use  of  such  substance. 

(c)  A  chemical  substance  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  was  manufactured  toid 
distributed  In  commerce  for  commercial  pur- 
pose prior  to  its  listing  (or  the  lUtlng  of  a 
class  of  substancee  of  which  It  Is  a  member) 
may  not  be  manufacttired  or  distributed  In 
commerce  for  a  new  use  unless  at  least  ninety 
days  prior  to  such  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion, the  person  intending  to  manufacture  or 
distribute  the  chemical  substance  for  such 
new  use  rubmlts  to  the  Administrator  test 
data  which  show  that  the  Intended  new  use 
of  the  chemical  substance  would  not  ftose  an 
imreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

(d)  A  chemical  substance  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  was  not  produced  or  dis- 
tributed In  commerce  for  commercial  purpose 
prior  to  its  listing  (or  tbe  listing  of  a  class  of 
substances  of  which  It  Is  a  member)  may  not 
be  manufactured  or  distributed  In  com- 
merce tmlees  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to 
such  manufacture  or  distribution,  the  per- 
son intending  to  manufacture  or  distribute 
such  substance,  submits  to  tbe  Administra- 
tor test  data  which  show  that  tbe  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  use.  and  disposal  of  tbe 
chemical  substance  would  not  poee  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  health  or  the  environment. 

(e)  If  a  test  protocol  has  been  preacribad 
under  section  4  for  a  chemical  substance  or 
class  of  subatances)  which  Is  listed  pursuant 
to  subsection  fa)  of  this  section  and  such 
protocol  is  applicable  to  tbe  intended  use  of 
the  chemical  substance,  test  data  satisfying 
such  protocol  may  be  submitted  In  satis- 
faction of  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section.  If  no  test  pro- 
tocol applies  to  the  Intended  use  at  tbe  chem- 
ical substance  listed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  tbe  person  Intending  to  manu- 
facture or  distribute  tbe  chemical  snhetMioe 
ni&y.  in  satisfaction  of  tbe  requirements  of 
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subaectlone  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  sub- 
mit such  test  data  as  be  bebsTes  are  sufficient 
to  make  tbe  sboirtaci  required  imder  those 
subsections.  If  no  teet  protoctri  prescribed 
under  section  4  is  vpgiUmXa*  to  an  Intended 
use  of  such  substanoe,  tbe  person  intending 
to  produce  or  distribute  such  chemical  sub- 
stance or  member  of  a  listed  class  of  sub- 
stancea may  petition  tbe  Administrator  to 
develop  and  Issue  a  test  protocol  for  such 
sutMtanoe  (or  claas  at  substances)  or  for  tbe 
intended  use  of  such  substance.  Tbe  Admin- 
istrator shall  either  grant  or  deny  any  such 
petition  wltbln  stitjr  daya  of  Its  receipt.  If  tbe 
petition  is  granted,  tbe  Administrator  shall 
diligently  proceed  to  derelop  a  test  protocol 
for  such  substance  (or  class  of  substancee). 
If  the  petition  is  denied,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  rea- 
sons for  such  denial. 

(f)  Tbe  Administrator  may  exempt  any 
pterson  from  the  requirements  of  subsections 

(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  where  he  deter- 
mines that  the  submission  of  teet  data  by 
such  person  would  be  dupllc«tlve  of  data 
previously  submitted  in  accordance  with 
theee  subaectlons. 

(K)  Tbe  Administrator  may  for  good  cause 
shown  extend  the  ninety-day  period  under 
subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  for  an 
additional  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 
Subject  to  section  16  of  this  Act.  notice 
of  such  extension  and  the  reasons  therefor 
shall  be  published  in  tbe  Federal  Register 
and  shall  constitute  a  final  agency  action 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

(h)  Subject  to  section  15  (relating  to  the 
confidentiality  of  certain  Information) ,  upon 
receipt  of  test  data  under  subsection  (c)  or 

(d)  the  Administrator  shall  promptly  pub- 
llsb in  tbe  Federal  Register,  notice  which 
Identlflea  tbe  chemical  substance  for  which 
test  data  hare  been  received;  lists  the  usee 
or  intended  uaea  of  such  substance  (or  claas 
of  substanoea):  and.  deacrlbaa  the  nature  of 
tbe  tests  performed  and  the  data  which  were 
developed.  Such  data  shall  ba  made  available, 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  section  16,  for 
examination  by  Intereated  persons.  Notice 
under  this  subsection  shall  Identify  tha 
chemical  subatance  by  generic  class  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  mort  spe- 
cific identification  is  required  in  tbe  public 
interest. 

(1)  If  on  tbe  basis  of  available  data  or  the 
abaence  of  acceptable  data  under  subsections 

(c)  and  (d),  the  Administrator  proposes  a 
rule  to  regulate  such  chemical  sutntance  un- 
der section  6  of  this  Act  within  the  ninety- 
day  period  specified  in  subsections  (c)   and 

(d)  or  within  the  period  as  extended  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (g) ,  such  proposed 
ruia  may  take  immediate  effect  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceeding  re- 
quired imdar  section  d  of  this  Act.  After  such 
nUe  Is  propoaed  and  takes  effect,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  refer  tbe  rule  to  a  committee 
formed  under  section  10(c)  of  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  refer  such  rule  to  such 
committee  if  requested  by  any  interested 
p>eraon. 

(J)  Rulee  under  this  section  which  identify 
chemical  substances  as  likely  to  poee  sub- 
stantial danger  to  health  or  the  environment 
or  any  amendment  or  revocation  of  such  rulee 
shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
6S8  of  title  S.  United  Statee  Oode,  except  that 
tba  Administrator  sbtf  I  give  Interested  per- 
sona an  of»portunity  for  the  oral  preeenta- 
tlon  of  data,  views,  or  arguments.  In  addition 
to  an  opporttmlty  to  make  written  submls- 
stoaa  A  traaacrtpt  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
preeewtatlon 

(k)  Tbe  Admmistrator  may,  upon  applica- 
tion, exempt  any  person  from  tbe  foregoing 
requirements  of  this  section,  for  tbe  purpoae 
of  permitting  such  person  to  manufacture 
and  distribute  in  commerce  a  listed  chemical 
substance  for  teet  marketing  purpoaea;  upon 
a  showing  by  such  pereon  that  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  such  substanoa 


for  those  purposes  would  not  pose  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  health  or  tbe  environ- 
ment; and  under  such  restrictions  as  tiie 
Administrator  considers  appropriate 

KCOUUkTIONa  APFUCASLX  TO  A  RASJiMBOVS  CiiXK- 
ICAL   SU*ST4MCX   OS   OULM   OT   StrBSTANCXS 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Upon  a  finding  that  a  rule 
under  this  section  Is  neoeasary  to  protect 
against  unreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the 
environment  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe rulee — 

(1)  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  dla- 
trlbutlon  m  oommerce  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance (or  claas  of  substanoea)  or  limiting 
tbe  amount  of  such  chemical  subetanoe  (or 
claas  of  substances)  which  may  be  manu- 
factured or  distributed  ta  cotBmerce: 

(S)  prohibiting  tbe  manufacture  or  dla- 
tributlon  in  comnMroe  of  a  cbemicai  sub- 
stance (or  claas  of  subatances)  tor  a  par- 
ticular use  or  iisee  or  limiting  the  amount  of 
such  chemical  substance  (or  class  of  sub- 
stancee )  which  may  be  manufactured  or  dis- 
tributed In  commerce  for  such  use  or  uses; 
and 

(3)  requiring  that  a  chemical  substance 
(or  member  of  a  class  of  substances)  or 
article  containing  such  substance  t>e  marked 
with  or  accompanied  by  clear  and  adequate 
warnings  and  instructions  with  respect  to  its 
use  or  disposal  In  such  form  and  bearing  such 
content  as  the  Administrator  detemUnec  to 
be  appropriate. 

(b)(1)  Rulea  lUMler  this  section  may  be 
limited  In  application  to  specified  geographic 
areaa. 

(3)  (A)  Rules  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section  which  limit  tbe  amount  of  a 
chemical  substance  (or  class  of  substances) 
which  may  be  manufactxired.  imported,  or 
distributed  In  commerce,  and  rules  under 
subsection  (a)(2)  which  limit  the  quantity 
which  may  be  manufactured.  Imported,  or 
distributed  for  a  particular  use  or  uaaa,  shall 
Include  provision  for  assigning  production. 
Importation,  or  distribution  quotas  to  per- 
sons who  wish  to  manufacture.  Import,  or 
distribute  the  chemical  substance  (or  claasea 
of  substances) .  Tbe  permissible  quota  for 
each  such  person  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  preecribed  under  sub- 
paragrah  (B). 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall  by  rule  pre- 
scribe criteria  which  shall  take  into  ac- 
count all  revelant  factors,  including — 

(I)  effects  on  competition, 

(II)  the  market  shares,  productive  capacity, 
and  product  and  raw  material  Inventories  of 
persons  applying  for  quotas. 

(III)  emergency  conditions,  such  as  fires 
or  strikes,  and 

(if)  effects  on  technological  innovation. 
Tbe  last  sentence  of  seetloo  34(c)  shall  not 
apply  to  rules  under  this  subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  In  issuing  such  rulea  under  subaectlon 
(a)  the  Administrator  shall  consider  all  rel^ 
vant  factors  including — 

(1)  the  effects  of  the  substance  on  health 
loul  tbe  magnitude  of  human  expoeure; 

(2)  the  effects  of  the  subatance  on  the  en» 
vlronment  and  tbe  magnltTide  of  environ- 
niental  exposure:  and 

(8 )  tbe  benefits  of  tbe  subatance  for  various 
uses  and  the  avaDablllty  of  leas  hasardoos 
substances. 

(d)  Tbe  Administrator  shall  specify  In 
any  rale  under  snbseotlco  (a)  tbe  date  on 
which  It  shall  take  effect,  which  shall  be  as 
soon  as  feasible.  Wbaae  tbe  Administrator 
determines  that  tbe  mazrafacture,  proeess- 
Ln«,  dlstrtbutioo.  use.  or  disposal  of  a  nlieml 
cal  sub-  tbe  enviroanMnt  prior  to  tbe 
completion  of  a  rulemaking  innwaiillng 
under  subsection  (a)  and  where  tbe  Ad- 
minlatrator  detennlnea  that  such  actloo 
is  neoeasary  In  tlie  putaUc  Interest,  be  may 
declare  proposed  rules  under  subsection  (a) 
Immediately  effective  pending  completion  of 
tbe  rtUemakUig  proceeding. 

(e)  If  tbe  Administrator  haa  good  cause 
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to  bclteve  Uukt  »  p«rt1eul»r  manuf  »et\irer  or 
proc«Mor  U  m*nuf»cturliig  or  proceMlng  a 
obAmlcal  sub«t*DC«  In  a  manner  wblcb  per- 
mlta  or  c»u»e«  the  adulteration  of  a  chemical 
9Ub«tanefl  and  U  the  Admlnlatrator  deter- 
mlnae  that,  aa  a  mult  of  such  adulteratloD. 
tiM  chemical  mbctance  poaes  an  unreaaon- 
able  thiwat  to  health  or  the  envtronment — 

(!)  the  Admlnlatrator  may  require  such 
manuXacturw  or  prooeaaor  to  gubantt  a  de- 
scription of  the  relevant  quality  control 
proeeduraa  foUowvd  In  the  manufacturing  or 
proeeealng  of  such  chemical  subatanee:  and 

(3>  If  be  tiMreafter  determines  that  such 
quality  oontiol  procedures  are  inadequate  to 
pre-vwit  the  adulteration  of  the  chemical 
substance,  ttw  Administrator  may,  afUr 
notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing  pursuant 
to  section  9M  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  order  the  manufacturer  to  revise  such 
quality  control  procedures  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  remedy  such  inadequacy. 
For  the  purpoees  of  this  subaectlon.  a  chemi- 
cal substance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adtilter- 
ated  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  added  sub- 
stance or  contaminant  which  Itself,  or  In 
combination  with  the  chemical  substance, 
presents  an  unreaaonable  risk  to  health  or  the 
envtronment. 

(f)  (1)  Rules  under  subsection  (al  shall  be 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code:  except  that  In 
promulgating  any  such  rule,  (A)  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  interested  persona  an 
opporttinlty  for  the  oral  presentation  of  data, 
views,  or  argumenta.  In  addition  to  any  op- 
portunity to  make  written  submissions;  (B) 
a  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presen- 
tation; and  (C)  during  any  such  oral  pres- 
entation the  Administrator  shall  Include  an 
opportunity  for  cross-examination  as  pn>- 
vtded  tn  paragraph  (2) . 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
'B),  daring  any  such  oral  preaentatlon,  the 
Administrator  shall  Include  an  opportunity 
for  cross-examination  to  such  extent  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Administrator  considers 
neceaeary  and  appropriate  tn  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  taaue  or  Issues  involved  and 
the  number  of  the  participants  and  the 
nature   of  their  intarests. 

I B )  If  only  a  single  interested  person  par- 
tlclpates  In  a  proceeding  to  promulgate  a 
rule  under  subsection  fa) .  or  If  the  Adjnln- 
istrator  determines  that  an  participants  are 
members  of  a  single  class  sharing  an  Identity 
of  Interest,  the  Administrator  shall  siflord 
such  single  Interested  person  or  representa- 
tive of  such  class  (aa  designated  by  the  par- 
.rlclpants  of  such  class  1  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  eroae-exam  1  nation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  cross-examination  Is  permitted 
xinder  section  8M  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

IMMnfXIfT  RAKABDS 

S»c.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  flle  an 
action  In  United  States  district  court — 

(1)  against  an  inunlnently  hazardous 
chemical  substance  and  any  article  contain- 
ing such  substance  for  seizure  of  such  sub- 
stance or  article  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of 
this  section,  or 

(2)  against  any  person  who  la  a  manufac- 
turer, processor,  distributor,  or  retailer  of 
such  chemical  substance  or  article. 

Such  an  action  n>ay  be  filed  notwithstand- 
ing the  aKistanre  of  »  rule  luider  sections 
i.  5.  or  d  of  this  Ao«^  and  notwithstanding 
the  peodeaoy  of  any  administrative  or  ]u- 
dlolAl  proceeding  under  any  provlaion  of  this 
Act.  Ab  used  in  th**  section,  the  term  "im- 
mlBMitty  haiardous  chemical  substance" 
which  preeente  Imminent  and  unreasonable 
risk  bo  tiealtti  or  the  enrtroiiment.  The  risk 
to  health  or  the  environment  shall  be  con- 
sidered Imminent  If  It  Is  shown  that  the  man- 
ufacrture,  prooeaeteg,  dktflbutlon,  use,  or  dis- 
posal of  a  chemical  sutnttanoe  will  recult  In 
aa  unreaaonable  rlak  to  heal^  or  the  en- 


vironment prior  to  the  con:4>l«tlon  of  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  und«r  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  district  coxurt  In  which  such 
action  la  filed  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  temporary  or  permanent  relief  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  health  or  the  en- 
vironment from  the  unreaaonable  risk  aa- 
soclated  with  the  chemical  substance  or  arti- 
cle containing  such  substance  Such  relief 
may  include  (in  the  case  of  an  action  under 
siibsectlon  (a)  (3) )  a  mandatory  order  re- 
quiring (A)  notification  of  such  risk  to  those 
purchasers  of  such  chemical  substance  or 
an  article  containing  such  chemical  sub- 
stance which  are  known  to  the  defend- 
ant; (B)  public  notice:  (C)  recall;  and  (D) 
the  replacement  or  repurchase  of  such  chem- 
ical substance  or  article  containing  such 
subatanoe. 

l3)  In  the  case  of  an  action  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  the  chemical  substance  or  ar- 
ticle containing  such  substance  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  procees  of  libel  for  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  such  substance 
or  such  article  In  any  United  States  district 
coxirt  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
substance  or  article  is  found.  Proceedings  in 
cases  Instituted  against  a  chemical  sub- 
stance or  article  containing  such  substance 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  proceedings 
m  rem  In  admiralty. 

(c)  Where  appropriate,  concurrently  with 
the  filing  of  an  action  under  this  section 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  Administrator  shall  Initiate  a  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  tmder  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  An  action  imder  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  m  any  Judicial  district  In  which 
any  of  the  defendants  Is  found.  Is  an  In- 
habitant or  transacts  business:  and  process 
In  such  an  action  may  be  served  on  a  defend- 
ant In  any  other  district  In  which  such  de- 
fendant resides  or  may  be  found.  Subpenas 
requiring  attendance  of  wltneeses  In  such  an 
action  may  run  Into  any  other  district.  In 
determining  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
an  action  may  be  brought  under  this  section 
In  instances  In  which  such  action  may  be 
brought  In  more  than  one  Judicial  district, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  into  account  the 
convenience  of  the  parties. 

(2>  Whenever  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion Involving  Identical  chemical  substances 
or  articles  containing  such  subetancee  are 
pending  In  courts  in  two  or  more  Judicial 
districts,  they  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  any  such  court  upon  application 
reasonably  made  by  any  party  In  Interest, 
upon  notice  to  all  parties  In  interest. 

(e)  Notwlthstandmg  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Admlnlstratw  may  direct  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  him  to  appear  and  represent  him. 

RXPOKTS 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  The  AdmlzilsCrator  may  by  rule 
require  any  manufacturer  or  importers  oX  any 
chemical  substance  and,  where  appropriate, 
any  processor  of  any  chemical  substance  to 
submit  reporte  to  him  annually,  and  at  such 
more  frequent  time  as  he  may  reasonably 
require,  containing  any  or -all  oi  the  follow- 
ing  

(1)  the  names  of  any  or  all  chemical  sub- 
stances manufactured.  Imported,  or  proc- 
essed by  the  manufacturer.  Importer,  or  proo- 
esaor  thereof: 

(2)  the  chemical  Identity  and  molecular 
structure  of  such  substances  insofar  as  Is 
known  to  such  manufacturer,  impiorter.  or 
processor,  or  insofar  as  such  are  reasonably 
ascertainable; 

(3)  the  categortee  of  use  of  ea^  su^  sub> 
stance,  insoftkr  as  they  are  known  to  such 
nuuiufacturer,  Importer,  or  processor,  or  In- 
aotKt  as  such  are  reasonably  ascertainable; 

(4)  reasonable  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  each  substance  manufactured.  Imported. 


or  processed  for  each  such  category  of  uas; 
and 

(5)  a  description  of  the  byproducts,  U  any. 
resulting  from  the  manufacture,  processing, 
or  disposal  of  each  such  sttbvtance.  Insofar 
as  they  are  known  to  such  manufacturer. 
Importer,  or  processor,  or  Insofar  as  such 
are  reasonably  ascertainable. 
The  Administrator  mi^,  by  rule,  exempt 
manufacturers,  Importers,  or  processors  from 
all  or  part  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
if  he  finds  that  such  rsporta  are  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Wbsnsver  th*  Administrator  dster- 
mines  that  such  action  would  be  necessary 
to  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  rssponslblUtlss 
and  authorltlss  uiulsr  this  Act,  hs  may  by 
publishing  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
invlta  and  afford  all  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  provide  In  writing  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  health  or  environmental 
effecta  of  a  chemical  substance. 

KXXMPTIONS  AND  RXLATIONBRIP  TO  OTHK*  IJIWS 

Sxc.  9.  (a)   This  Act  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  or 

(2)  foods,  drtigs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  (as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  sections  301  (f), 
(g),  (h),  and  (1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act) .  The  term  "food"  as  used 
in  this  paragrt4>h  includes  poultry  and  poul- 
try products  (as  defined  In  section  4  (e^  and 
(f)  of  the  Poultry  Producta  Inspection  Act), 
meat  and  meat  food  producta  (as  defined  in 
section  1(J)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act) ,  and  eggs  and  egg  producta  (as  defined 
in  section  4  of  the  Egg  Producta  Inspection 
Act). 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  no  au- 
thority under  this  Act  to  take  action  to 
prevent  or  reduce  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
health  or  the  environment  associated  with  a 
particular  chemical  substance  (or  class  of 
substances)  or  article  containing  such  sub- 
stance K  such  risk  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment could  be  prevented  or  reduced  to  a 
sufficient  extent  by  actions  taken  under  any 
other  Federal  law,  Including  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Hodentlclde  Act; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19&4;  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act;  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act; 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970. 

(c)  If  It  appears  to  the  Administrator  that 
siny  chemical  substance  may  pose  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  health  or  the  environment 
which  could  be  prevented  or  reduced  to  a 
sulBclent  extent  by  actions  taken  under 
other  Federal  laws,  he  shall  transmit  any 
data  received  from  man\ifacturer8,  lmp>ort- 
ers,  or  processors,  or  data  otherwise  in  his 
possession  which  is  relevant  to  such  risk  to 
the  Federal  executive  department  or  agency, 
Independent  regulatory  agency  or  other 
authority  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent  with 
authority  to  take  legal  action. 

(d)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  consult  and  co- 
ord toate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  beads  of  any 
other  appropriate  Federal  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency.  Independent  regulatory 
agency  or  other  authority  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  Administrator  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  actions  taken  to 
coordinate  with  such  other  Federal  agencies 
and  actions  taken  to  coordinate  the  author- 
ity under  this  Act  with,  the  authority  granted 
imder  other  Acta  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

CRKMXCAI.   ST7BSTAi«CKS   BOAKD 

SBC.  10.  (a)  Titers  abaU  bs  established  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
ChemlcsJ  Substances  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Board") 
consisting  ot  twelve  scientifically  qualified 
members.  The  Administrator  shall  appoint 
eleven  members  of  the  Board  from  a  list  of 
Individuals  recommended  to  him  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Sec- 
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nUry  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Wslfars 
Aall  appotat  one  member  of  the  Board  from 
whatever  source  he  desires.  Such  Board  shaU 
inotads  q«»l«sd  solsnClsU  not  more  than 
one-third  of  which  rsprsssnt  the  chsmtcal 
tnduatry.  None  of  the  members  of  such  Board, 
other  than  chemical  indxistry  representatlws, 
eball  hate  any  slgntfloant  economic  interest 
IB  the  chemical  indtistry.  Members  o«  the 
Board  shall  serve  one  term  of  fovir  years, 
except  that  one-half  of  the  members  InltlaUy 
MBotnted  shall  serve  one  term  of  two  years. 
^^aieafter,  one-half  of  the  members  ot  the 
Beard  shaU  be  appointed  every  two  years. 
Members  of  the  Board  shaU  not  be  reap- 
pointed for  caneecutlve  tavms.  One  of  the 
b^bers  ShaU  be  designated  by  the  AOmln^ 
Iftrator  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
oonsultaUon  with  ths  Board,  shaU  maintain 
a  lUt  of  qualified  solsntlsts.  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  ths  provisions  of  this  section, 
such  sclentlsta  may  also  be  utlllaed  as  con- 
sultanta  to  the  Chemical  Substances  Board. 

(c)  Except  when  acting  under  section  6(1) 
or  the  last  sentenoe  of  6(d)  of  this  Act, 
before  proposing  any  rules  under  section  4, 
6,  or  6  of  this  Act,  ths  Administrator  shall 
refer  his  pxapoMii  action  and  the  available 
evidence  to  a  committee  selected  by  the 
Administrator  from  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  list  of  consultanta  to  ths  Board, 
sxoept  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Xdu- 
catlon.  and  Welfare  may  appoint  one  member 
of  such  committee  from  whatever  source 
be  desires.  Concurrently  with  such  referral, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  of  the  referral  Iden- 
tifying the  proposed  action.  Such  committee 
shall  Include  qualified  sclentlsU  not  more 
than  one-third  of  which  represent  the  chemi- 
cal Industry.  None  of  the  members  of  such 
oonunlttee  shall  have  a  significant  economic 
Interest  in  the  manufacturing,  processing, 
distribution,  or  sale  of  any  chemical  sub- 
stance which  m*y,  directly  or  Indirectly,  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  action.  Ths  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  an  Independent  scien- 
tific review  of  the  proposed  action  and  shall 
report  Ita  views  and  reasons  therefor  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Administrator,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  not  to  exceed  forty-five  days  as 
specified  Ijy  the  Administrator.  Such  time 
may  be  extended  an  additional  forty-five  days 
If  the  Administrator  determines  the  exten- 
sion necessary  and  such  committee  has  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  report  ita  views  and 
reasons  therefor  wtthln  the  initial  forty-five 
day  period.  All  such  views  shaU  be  given  due 
consideration  by  the  Administrator.  If  the 
committee  falls  to  report  within  the  specified 
time,  the  Admtoistrator  may  proceed  to  take 
action  under  this  Act.  Subject  to  section  16 
of  this  Act,  all  proceedings  and  deliberations 
Of  such  committees  and  their  reports  and 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  avaUable  for  public 
examination.  The  report  of  the  committee 
and  any  dissenting  views  shall  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  record  in  any  proceeding  taken 
with  respect  to  the  AdmlnlstTator's  action. 

(d)  Ths  Administrator  may  also  request 
the  Board  to  convene  a  committee  to  con- 
sider other  actions  proposed  to  be  taken 
under  this  Act.  In  such  case  all  provisions 
of  this  section  shaU  apply. 

(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorlaed  to 
reimburse  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  expenses  Incurred  In  carrylag  out  this 
ssction. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Board  or  committees 
who  are  not  regular  fuU-ttme  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Board  or  committee,  be  en- 
titled to  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Administrator,  but  not  exceeding  the  daily 
rate  applicable  at  the  time  of  such  service 
to  grade  OB-lB  of  the  classified  clvU  service, 
including  traveltlme;  and  whUe  so  serrlng 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 


^T^«^^M^4»lp  par  diem  in  lieu  ot  subsistence,  as 
MrtbaclBed  by  seetkm  6703  o(  title  6.  United 
Stetee  Oode,  for  prf^"*  in  the  Oovemment 
serriee  employed  intermittently. 

KOBASCH 

SBC.  11.  Tlie  AdmlnlBtrator  Is  authorlaed  to 
conduct  such  reeeerch  and  monitoring  aa  Is 
nooeaaanr  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  To  ths  extent  practicable,  such  re- 
aaarrti  and  monttortng  shall  not  duplicate 
the  efforts  of  oCHer  Federal  agencies.  In  ordsr 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
AdmlalBtrator  is  antbortaed:  (1)  to  make 
contrecte  and  grants  for  sucb  reeearch  and 
monitoring;  and  (2)  to  plan  and  design  such 
reeeareb  laboratories  as  may  be  neoessary  to 
carry  out  the  porposee  of  this  Act. 

ADMZKIVtBSTITX  DrSFBCTIOirS  AXn  WABSaKTS 

See.  13.  (a)(1)  Ftor  the  purpose  of  Inspect- 
ing, copying,  and  verifying  the  correctnees 
of  records,  reports,  or  other  dooumente  re- 
quired to  be  kept  or  made  under  this  Act 
or  for  the  purpoee  ot  otherwise  faoUltetlng 
the  carrying  out  of  his  functions  under  this 
i^ot,  the  Administrator  Is  authorised.  In  ao- 
oocdanoe  with  this  section,  to  enter  any  fac- 
tory, wsrehouss,  or  other  premises  in  which 
chemical  substances  are  man\ifactursd,  proc- 
eeeed.  stared,  held  or  nuUntalned,  Including 
rsteil  eetabtlshmente,  and  to  conduct  ad- 
mlnlotrakive  ln^>ectlons  thereof. 

(8)  Suoh  entries  and  Inspections  stanll  be 
carried  oat  through  officers  or  employees 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "tnspectors")  des- 
ignated by  the  Adailnlstrator.  Any  suoh  in- 
spector, upon  stating  his  purpoee  and  pre- 
senting to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In 
charge  of  such  premises  (A)  appropriate 
credentials  and  (B)  his  admimstratlra  in- 
spection warrant  or  a  written  notice  of  his 
other  Inspeetlmi  authority,  shall  have  the 
right  to  enter  such  premises  and  conduct 
such  Inspection  at  reasonable  times. 

(8)  Kxcept  when  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge  of  such  premises  so  con- 
sente  in  writing,  no  inspection  authorteed  by 
this  section  shall  extend  to— 

(A)  financial  data; 

(B)  sales  data  other  than  shlpmenta  data; 

(0)  pricing  data; 

(D)  personnel  data; 

(E)  research  data  (other  than  data  re- 
quired by  this  Act) ;  or 

( F)  process  technology  other  than  that  re- 
lated to  chMnleal  composition  or  the  in- 
dustrial use  of  a  chemical  substance. 

(b>  A  warrant  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  required  for  entries  and  administrative 
Inspeotlens  (including  selsures  of  chemical 
substances  or  products  containing  chemical 
substances  manufactured  In  violation  of 
rules  Issued  under  this  Act)  — 

(1)  "An^lM"**^  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  operator,  ot  agent  in  charge  of  such 
premises:  ot 

(2)  in  any  situation  where  a  warrant  U  not 
constitutionally  required. 

(c)  Issuaxice  and  execution  of  administra- 
tive Inspection  warranta  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Any  judge  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  court  of  record,  or  any  United  States 
magistrate,  may,  within  his  territorial  Juris- 
diction, and  upon  proper  oath  or  affirma- 
tion showing  probable  cause,  issue  warranta 
for  the  purpoee  of  conducting  administra- 
tive inspections  authorized  by  this  title,  and 
seizures  of  property  appropriate  to  suoh  In- 
spections. For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  terat  "probable  cause"  means  a  valid 
public  Interest  in  the  effective  enforcement 
of  this  Act  or  rules  thereunder  sufficient  to 
JusUfy  administrative  Inspections  of  the 
area,  premises,  building,  or  contenta  there- 
of. In  the  circumstances  specified  In  the  ap- 
plication for  the  warrant. 

(3)  A  waxrant  shall  issue  only  upon  an 
affidavit  of  an  officer  or  employee  having 
knowledge  of  the  facta  alleged,  sworn  to 
before  the  Judge  or  magistrate,  and  eetsb- 


llshlng  the  grounds  foe  issuing  the  warranta. 
if  the  Judge  or  magtettate  is  satisfied  that 
grounds  for  ths  applioatlon  exist  or  that 
there  U  probable  cause  to  believe  Lhey  exist, 
he  shall  issue  a  warrant  Identifying  ths  area. 
pi«miBes,  or  building,  to  be  inspected,  ttos 
purpooe  of  such  inspection,  and.  where  a^ 
proprlaU,  the  type  of  property  to  be  in- 
spected. If  any.  The  warrant  shall  identify 
the  items  or  typee  of  property  to  be  seized. 
If  any.  The  warrant  shall  be  directed  to  • 
person  authorised  under  subsection  (a)  (3) 
of  thla  section  to  eiecute  It.  The  warrant 
shall  State  the  grounds  for  ita  issuance  and 
the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  whose 
affidavit  has  been  taken  In  support  thereof. 
It  shall  conunand  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed  to  Inspect  ths  area,  premises,  or 
building,  Idsntlfled  for  the  purpose  Bpecifled. 
and.  where  appropriate,  shall  direct  the 
selBure  of  the  property  specified.  The  war- 
rant shall  direct  that  it  be  served  during 
normal  bxisiness  hours.  It  shall  designate  the 
judge  or  magistrate  to  whom  it  shall  be  re- 
turned. 

(8)  A  warrant  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion must  be  executed  and  returned  within 
ten  days  of  Iti  date,  unless,  upon  &  showing 
by  the  United  States  of  a  need  therefor,  the 
Judge  or  magistrate  allows  additional  time 
in  the  warrant.  If  property  Is  seised  pursu- 
ant to  a  warrant,  the  person  executing  the 
warrant  shall  give  to  the  person  from  whom 
or  from  whose  premises  the  property  was 
taken  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt 
for  the  property  taken  or  shall  leave  the  copy 
and  receipt  at  the  place  from  which  the  prop- 
erty was  taken.  The  return  of  ths  warrant 
shall  be  made  promptly  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  Inventory  of  any  prop- 
erty taken.  The  Inventory  shall  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  executing  ths  war- 
rant and  of  the  person  from  whose  poesesslon 
or  premises  the  property  was  taken,  if  they 
are  present,  or  In  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
credible  person  other  than  the  person  mak- 
ing such  Invantory,  and  shall  be  verified  by 
the  person  executlnig  the  warrant.  The  Judge 
or  magistrate,  upon  request,  shall  deliver  s 
copy  of  the  Inventory  to  ths  person  from 
whom  or  frtnn  whose  premises  the  property 
^u  taken  and  to  the  applicant  f  cv  ths  war- 
rant. 

(4)  The  judge  or  magistrate  who  has  la- 
sued  a  warrant  under  this  section  shall  at- 
tach to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return  and 
all  papers  filed  in  ctmnectlon  therewith  and 
shall  file  them  with  the  clsr*  of  the  dUrtrlct 
court  of  the  United  Btatee  foe  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  Inspeetlon  was  made. 

XX70BTB 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
chsmlcal  substancs  or  article  containing  such 
substance  if  (1)  It  can  be  shown  that  such 
substance  or  article  la  manufactured,  proo- 
eMed.  Bold,  or  held  for  sals  foe  export  from 
the  United  States  (or  th*t  suoh  chemical 
substance  was  Imported  for  export),  unless 
such  chemical  suhetanoe  or  article  Is,  in  fact, 
manufactured,  prooesssd.  or  dlstrlbubed  in 
commerce  for  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  such  chemical  substance  or  article  con- 
taining such  substance  when  distributed  in 
commerce,  or  any  container  In  which  It  Is 
enclosed  when  so  distributed,  bears  a  stamp 
or  label  stating  that  such  chemical  substanoe 
or  article  Is  intended  for  export,  except  that 
( 1 )  any  manufacturer,  processor,  or  exporter 
of  such  chemical  Bubst*nce  shall  be  subject 
to  the  reporting  requlrementa  of  section  8  of 
this  Act;  and  (2)  no  chemical  substance  or 
article  contalntog  such  substance  may  be 
exported  If  the  Administrator  by  nile  finds 
that  the  chemical  eubetance  or  article  as  ex- 
ported and  used  wUl,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
pose  an  uru*asonable  risk  to  health  within 
the  United  Statee  or  the  environment  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  If  submittal  of  test  data  is  required 
for  a  chemical  substance  under  section  4  or 
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of  tbU  Act,  or  rulM  appUcabl*  to  meh 
^hf  no>  or  artlol*  oontaUUng  such  sub- 
oo*  b»T«  be«ii  prMOlbed  or  propo— d  un- 
MCtlon  S  or  0  of  this  Act.  tta*  Admlnla- 
1  istor.  subjMt  to  Metkn  15  of  thto  Act.  gbmil 
ivmUb.  to  the  gortrxuamta  at  tb«  foreign 
1  tatlona  to  whlcta  raob  <dwmlc*l  subataztoe  is 
I  aqtortttd,  or  Ic  IntMulMl  to  b«  erportMl,  no- 
1  lo«  of  th«  ftTkUabUltjr  of  ttM  d«t*  submittal 
<o  the  AdminlatrMor  uiMl«r  asotlon  4  or  S 

lonoMTilng  Bueh  Obcinlcal  subatsno*.  and 
iu>tlee  at  any  rule  ■pplUsbl*  to  sucb  rob- 
it«ao»  or  artloto  oontAltUng  suob  ■ubctanev 
'  rblcH  has  beon  praacttbwl  or  propoMd  by  tiM 
Administrator  under  notion  S  or  8  of  tbla 

Mt. 
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Sao.  14.  (a) .  Tha  Seeratary  of  tha  TJ*a*ary 

itiaU  rafuaa  antry  into  tba  Unltad  Stataa  of 
my  ohamloal  oubatanoa  or  article  containing 
lach  aubatanoa  offered  for  entry  if  it  falla  to 

'  onform  with  rulea.  promulgated  under  this 
lot.  If  a  cihenilcal  substance  or  article  is 
•fxiaed  entry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

iihall  refuse  ''ellvery  to  the  conslgnaa  and 
ituOl  causa  toa  disposal  or  storage  of  any 
ubstanca  or  article  refused  delivery  which 
las  not  baan  exported  by  the  oonslgnea  wtth- 
n  three  mnnthe  from  the  date  of  reoatpt  of 
lotloa  at  such  refusal  under  such  regulations 

\m  the  Saoretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
nrlbe.  ezoapt  that  the  Saoratary  of  the  Treaa- 
iry  may  daUvar  to  the  oonalgnaa  such  sub- 

itanoa  or  article  pending  examination  »rui 

I  laolston  In  tba  mattar  on  exscutlon  of  bond 
br  the  amount  of  tlia  fun  inyolce  value  of 

I  neb  substanoa  or  article,  together  with  the 

'  Urty  thanon,  and  on  refusal  to  return  such 

lubstanoa  or  artlcls  for  any  cause  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sscntary  of  the  Treasury, 

'  rban  demanded,  for  tha  purpose  of  exclud- 
ng  tliam  from  the  oountiT,  or  for  any  other 

1  luxpoae.  such  oonstgnee  shall  forfeit  the  fuU 
mount  at  such  bond.  All  chargea  for  storage. 

Martage,  and  labor  on  substances  or  articles 
•tileh  an  rafosad  adTnlaalon  or  delivery  un- 
tor  taua  aeetlan  atuOl  be  paid  by  the  owner 
r  nnnalgnae,  and  In  default  of  such  payment 
ihan  oonstltnta  a  llan  against  any  future  Im- 

:  wrtatten  made  by  such  owner  or  consignee, 
f**^  'n»Oscretafy  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 

I  lultatton  wtth  the  Administrator,  shall  issue 
agulatlons  for  the  enforcement  of  subsection 

*c)  of  this  section. 

ooimnxirriAUTT 
Sac.  15.  All  Information  reported  to  or 
>therwlsa  obtatnsd  by  the  Administrator  or 
lis  repreeautattv»e  under  this  Act.  which  in- 
ormatlosi  cantatas  or  relates  to  a  trade 
lacret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section 
1905  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
ae  Qonsldared  confidential  and  shaU  not  be 
llsdoead,  except  that  such  Information  may 
3e  disclosed  to  other  ofBcars  or  employees 
3onoemed  with  carrying  out  this  Act  In- 
:ludlng  the  Chemical  Substances  Board  and 
committees  formed  under  section  10,  or 
ivhen  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
*ct.  except  that  disclosure  In  such  a  pro- 
seeding  shall  preserve  the  ocnfldenttallty  to 
:he  extent  poaslble  without  Impairing  Uie 
jroceedlng.  All  information  reported  to 
sr  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Administrator 
>r  his  representative  including  information 
which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
5r  other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1908 
3f  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  made 
kvaUable  upon  requeet  of  the  duly  author- 
:«ed  committees  of  the  Congress. 

paoHisrrxD  acts 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
^n  to — 

(1)  fall  or  refxise  to  comply  with  aecUon 
I,  S,  0  or  8  of  this  Act  or  ary  rule  prescribed 
under  thoae  secUons,  or  wiu.  any  restriction 
ander  section  5(lc)  of  htu  Act; 

<7)  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to  or 
copying  of  records,  or  fall  or  ref  jse  to  permit 
sntry  or  Inspection  or  tak'e  any  other  action 
is  required  under  section  12  of  this  Act;  or 


(31  fall  or  refuse  to  comply  with  Instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  use  or  disposal  of  a 
(Awmical  substance  where  such  instructions 
are  required  by  rule  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  and  where  such  failure  or 
refusal  to  comply  reaxilts  in  or  is  likely  to 
result  In  death,  severe  personal  Injury  or  ill- 
Dsss,  or  severe  barm  to  tha  environment. 

PKKAI.TIXS 

Sac.  17.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  section  IS  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
for  each  day  of  violation.  For  the  purpoees 
of  this  ffubaection,  the  term  "knowingly" 
msans  (1)  the  having  of  actual  knowledge, 
or  (3)  the  presumed  having  of  knowledge 
deemed  to  be  possessed  by  a  reasonable  man 
who  acts  In  the  circumstances,  including 
knowledge  obtainable  upon  the  exercise  of 
due  care. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act  shall,  in  addition  to  or  In 
Ilsu  of  a  civil  penalty  Impoeed  under  sub- 
section (a) .  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $28,000  for  each  day  of  violation  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

uiJXTMcrrvx  emtoicxmxkt  akd  ssixDas 

BBC.  18.  (a)  Upon  application  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral,  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  any 
violation  of  section  16  or  to  compel  the  tak- 
ing of  any  action  required  by  this  Act  or 
rule  Issued  thereunder.  Such  actions  may  be 
brought  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  on  the 
request  of  the  Administrator,  in  any  United 
States  district  court  of  proper  venue.  In  any 
action  under  this  section,  process  may  be 
served  on  a  defendant  in  any  other  district 
in  which  the  defendant  residea  or  may  be 
found,  and  subpenas  for  witnesses  may  run 
into  any  other  district. 

(b)  Any  chemical  substance  or  article  con- 
taining such  substance  which  was  manufac- 
tured or  distributed  in  conunerce  in  viola- 
tion of  an  applicable  rule  prescribed  under 
section  6,  or  In  violation  of  section  6  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against, 
by  process  of  libel  for  the  selswe  and  con- 
demnation of  such  substance  or  such  article 
m  any  United  States  district  court  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  substance 
or  article  is  foimd.  proceedings  in  cases  in- 
stituted against  a  chemical  substance  or  ar- 
ticle containing  such  substance  tuxder  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  proceedings  in  rem  in 
admiralty.  Actions  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  the 
requeet  of  the  Administrator. 

crrizEN  CIVIL  Acnox 

Sxc.  19.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  Interested  and 
adversely  affected  person  may  coomience  a 
civil  action  for  Injimctlve  relief  on  his  own 
behalf— 

(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (A)  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the 
extent  f)ermltted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be 
In  vtolatlon  of  any  rule  promulgated  imder 
section  4,  B.  or  e  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  faUiire  of  the  Admtolstrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. Any  action  brought  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
brought  m  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  suits  brought  under  this  section,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  or 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

(b)   No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 
(1)   under  subsection   (a)(1)   of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 


hss  gtven  notice  of  tha  vlolatloo  (i)  to  the 
Administrator,  and  (11)  to  any  alleged  vio- 
lator of  the  rule,  or 

(B)  if  the  Administrator  or  Attorney  Oen- 
eral baa  oommenoad  and  Is  dUlgsntty  prose- 
cuting a  civil  aotloD  In  a  ooort  ot  the 
United  States  to  require  compliance  with 
the  rule,  but  If  such  action  is  commenced 
after  the  giving  of  notice  any  such  person 
giving  such  notice  may  Intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  in  such  action. 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (S)  ot  this  seo- 
tion  prior  to  sixty  days  after  tha  plaintiff  has 
given  notloe  of  avmtx  action  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Motlce  under  this  subseotlOD  shall  be  given 
m  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  by  rule. 

(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  Oenect^  if  not 
a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  may  award  fees  for  expert 
wltneases  to  the  prevailing  party,  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  an  award  is  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  restrlet 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  rule  or 
order  or  to  seek  any  other  relief. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"person"  means  an  individual,  corporation, 
IMurtnershlp,  or  association,  and  (subject  to 
subsection  (a)  (1)  (B) )  any  State,  municipal- 
ity, or  ix>lltlcal  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(g)  When  any  actions  brought  imder  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section  involving  the 
same  defendant  and  the  same  Issues  of  vio- 
lations are  pending  In  two  or  more  jturlsdlc- 
tlons,  such  pending  proceedings,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  defendant  reasonably  made 
to  the  court  of  one  such  jtn-lsdlctlon,  may,  If 
the  court  In  its  discretion  so  decides,  be  con- 
solidated for  trial  by  order  of  such  court,  and 
tried  in  (1)  any  district  selected  by  the  de- 
fendant where  one  of  such  proceedings  Is 
pending:  or  (2)  a  district  agreed  upon  by 
stipulation  between  the  parties.  If  no  order 
for  consolidation  Is  so  made  within  a  reason- 
able tinae,  the  defendant  may  apply  to  the 
court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  and  such  court 
(after  giving  all  parties  reasonable  notice 
and  opporttmlty  to  be  heard)  may  by  order, 
unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary  Is  shown, 
specify  a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to 
the  applicant's  principal  place  of  business,  in 
which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order 
of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court 
granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  noti- 
fication thereof  to  the  other  courts  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  caass  covered  thereby. 
BirvmoNicKirrAX.  fszuxctioh  amv  assxssmxmt 

Sxc.  20.  The  Administrator  shall,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  other  Federal  agencies,  develop 
the  necessary  personnel  and  Information  re- 
sources to  assess  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  the  Introduction  of  new  chemical 
substances  Into  the  environment. 

COOFXXATIOM   or   rXDKXAL   ACXNCIES 

Sxc.  21.  Upon  request  by  the  Administra- 
tor, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized — 

(a)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  Administrator  to  assist 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  functions; 
and 

(b)  to  furnish  to  the  Administrator  such 
information,  data,  estimates,  and  statistics, 
and  to  allow  the  Administrator  access  to  all 
information  In  Its  possession  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  reasonably  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  his  ftmctlons 
as  provided  by  this  Act. 
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'')h».  33-  The  OouDoU  on  ]  . 
ogyiity.  In  consuIUUon  wltb  thaJUbUnlitra- 
Zg  the  Saorettry  o<  HMJtb,  MttWUcm.  and 
tMfai«,  the  flecrsttfy  of  oommare*,  itad-tlw 
SmS^  ot  other  i^proprlats  PedaMi.  GNaUsi 
and  local  departnwnts  or  aganolaa,  Om  mIMb- 
tiAo  oommunlty.  nad  tlwnhiwntnai  tBdaMry. 
tbtU  cootdlaafes  a  study  of  tte  tmmbUnr 
ot  imt%M"^*^e  (1)  »  standard  olasslflwtton 
gmtam  for  ^^^*mW'  oompoiinds  and  ratetsd 
^jift.nna*  aod  (3)  a  Standard  means  for 
itortng  and  for  obtaining  r^ld  acoeas  to  is- 
{(vmatlon  respecting  stich  raatarlala. 
STATE  xmrmATioira 

8K.  33.  (a)  Notning  In  this  Act  Shall  affsot 
ths  authority  of  any  State  or  local  goram- 
oant  to  regulate  any  chamloal  subMaBoe,  or 
to  estobllsh  and  enferee  standards  for  test 
protooou  for  chemical  substancsa  to  protect 
haatth  or  ths  esTlBonment,  ezosp*  tttalh— 

(1)  U  the  Adadnlstrator  ptsairlhii  a  rtila 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  appUcabla  to 
k  c}>t'niPAi  substance  (or  class  of  rhamVil 
nibstances) ,  a  Stata  or  local  govanunont  inay 
not  establl^  or  oonttntte  to  enforce  any  ra- 
■trlctlon  of  its  own  applicable  to  s«ih  sub- 
gtaaoe  or  class  for  pui-poass  slmflar  to  suoh 
ml*  after  the  aflaoklTS  date  of  stioh  rule, 
other  than  a  totat  ban  on  uae  or  dlstzUm- 
tton;  and 

(3)  if  the  Administrator  prescribes  a  rule 
under  section  4  ot  this  Act  applicable  to  ft 
chemical  substaaoe  (or  class  of  obemioal 
substances) ,  a  State  or  local  go^rvrmnent  may 
not  after  the  effective  date  of  sneh  rule  se- 
tahltsh  or  contUme  to  mtttwuxf  staad- 
udi  for  tsst  protoooia  appUoatole  to  svoh 
substance  or  class  for  purpoees.  stmUar  to 
tboss  of  a  rule  under  seotkA  4. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule,  upon 
the  petition  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  at  his  own  inltlattrs.  eztfopt  State 
and  local  governments  from  the  pcohlbitiOBS 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  chemical  substance  if  such  sisi»|'<^f>n 
wiu  not,  through  rt  OTindttee .  la  ma^etfg. 
dlstribuUon,  or  other  factora,  result  la  pro- 
log an  imreflsonable  burden  upon  ooomacee. 

JmiTISli  IBTBW 

Sac.  24.  (a)  Not  later  than  sixty  dayaiot- 
lowlng  promulgajtlon  o<  a  rule  under  see- 
tions  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  Act,  any  person  ad« 
versely  affected  by  such  rule,  or  anj  inter- 
ested person,  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  Ootirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Dts- 
trtct  of  Oc^timbla  or  for  the  circiilt  in  which 
Buoh  person  reeldes  or  has  his  principal  jriaee 
ot  buameas  for  judicial  review  of  suoh  rule. 
Ooples  ot  the  petition  shaU  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  tha  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Administrator  or  other  oOcar  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose  and  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  The  Administrator  shall  transmit 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  who  shall  file  in 
the  court,  the  record  of  the  prooeedlngs  on 
which  the  Administrator  based  his  rule  as 
provided  in  eectlon  2112  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  include  the  transcript 
of  any  oral  presentation  of  data,  views^  or 
argtiments  required  under  sections  4,  6, 
«nd6. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  views. 
or  arguments  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  sneh  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  are  material  and  that  there 
•re  reasonable  grounds  for  the  petitioner's 
faUure  to  adduce  such  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments in  the  proceeding  before  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  court  naay  order  tea  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  additional  opportunity  for 
oral  presentation  of  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments and  for  written  submissions.  The  Oam- 
mission  may  modify  its  fisxllngs.  or  make 
new  findings  by  reason  of  the  additional  data, 
views,  or  arg\unents  so  taken  and  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  Its  rec- 
ommendation. If  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside   of   its   original   rrile,   with 


ttw  Mtem  ot  tach  additional  data,  views,  or 


(e>  9pon  «■  flling  of  the  petition  under 
sMtoeeetton  (a)  ct  this  section,  the  court 
shall  >wt»e  Jwrtedtetlnn  to  renew  rules  pro- 
mtilgated  by  the  Admlnlatrator  under  seo- 
tl4«ia  4.  6,  aad  d  in  aeoordaaoe  with  chapter 
7  of  Utf  *  of  tte  muted  States  Ckxle  and 
to gnok  a#prop)nkatet«Uef.  laelndlng  interim 
reUe&  as  proved  In  suoh  chapter.  Rules 
premtdgaMd  by  tha  Administrator  under 
seettons  4,  6,  and  6  of  this  Aet  shall  not  be 
afflrmed  unless  the  findings  required  to  be 
made  under  tboee  sections  are  suMKWted  by 
salietantlal  svldenoe  on  the  record  taken  as 
a  whole. 

(d)  The  judgpient  of  the  court  aOrmtlag  or 
setting  mM<i>  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  rule 
pBOOwdgKted  by  the  AdnUnlstrator  wtaloh  is 
reviewed  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
this  section  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  aapieuie  OOnrt  ot  tlie  United  Slates 
upon  oertlorart  or  oerttiad,  aa  proeldad  In 
seetlon  1364  of  tme  38  of  the  DUted  States 
Code. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  In  this  eeotlon 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any 
other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

xanostAi.  B»uuaiT»  waivsk 

Sac.  38.  Tlie  Administrator  may  waive  com- 
pliance with  any  provision  of  this  Act  upon 
requeet  ot  the  Secrstary  of  Detonse  and  upon 
a  aetemlnatlon  by  the  Adnitmetrator  that 
the  requested  waiver  Is  m  the  Inteieet  at 
national  seourtty.  Tlie  Administrator  abaU 
maintain  a  wrtttsn  reoordtrf  the  baats  upon 
wbifBh  suoh  waiver  waa  granted  and  make 
suob.  reeocd  available  for  in  camera  eramlna- 
tlo&  .wb0a  relevant  In  a  Judicial  prooeedlng 
under  this  Act.  Upon  the  lasuanoe  at  sooh 
a  waiver,  the  Admlnielratut  shall  pubUtti  In 
the  ysderal  nagla>er  a  notice  that  the  wafer 
waa  granted  for  national  aewity  ptupoeee 
unless,  upon  tha  request  at  the  Seontary  ot 
Defense,  the  Admlnlstratar  detsmlBes  to 
omit  suoh  pubUoatlon  beoauea  the  publloa- 
tton  ItaeU  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  tuttlooal  seotuttj. 

AUTHoaobknoa  roa  AiyaoiaiAnojn 
Sac.  38.  (a)  There  la  hereby  authcxlaed  to 
be  appropriated  suoh  sums  as  may  be  neoee- 
sary,  but  not  to  exceed  18,0004)00.  811,000.000, 
and  810,000,400  for  the  ftaoal  year  ending  on 
June  30,  1978,  June  80,  1974,  aad  Jtme  80. 
18BS,  reepiottrsly,  for  tha  pmpuess  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act.  No  part  of  tha  funds 
so  auttmtmd  to  be  appropriated  shall  be 
used  to  plaa.  design,  or  coosttoiot  any  re- 
search laboratories. 

(b)  To  help  defray  the  expenses  of  lmp\e- 
menttng  the  provlaloua  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
mlBlstratcr  nay,  by  rule,  require  the  payment 
of  a  reasonehia  tee  from  any  person  required 
to  submit  test  data  under  sections  4  and  0 
of  this  Act.  Such  rules  shall  not  provide  for 
any  fee  la  exceas  of  83.600.  In  setting  the 
amount  of  such  a  fee,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  Into  account  the  ability  to  pay  of  the 
person  required  to  submit  the  data  and  the 
cost  to  the  Administrator  of  reviewing  such 
data.  Such  rules  may  provide  for  the  sharing 
ot  the  exponas  of  such  a  fee  in  any  case  in 
which  the  expenses  of  testing  are  shared  un-* 
der  sectloa  4<d) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

TTiere  waa  no  objection. 


Mr.  SIKB8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  Hoose.  i 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol< 
lowtng  Members  failed  to  answer  to  thetr 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  la  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  £^i4£ilU]!L  a  quorum  is 
not  present.    '  ^^•'^   <--*.." 


names: 

[BoU  No.  441) 

Abouresk 

Fisher 

Myers 

Absug 

Fersythe 

NichoU              ,r, 

Anderson, 

Puqua 

Pelly                "^ 

Tsnn. 

Oallflaaakla 

Pepper 

Annunsio 

Qallagher 

Peyser 

Ashley 

Qarmau 

Price,  Tex. 

Asptn 

Olalmo 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Baring 

Gibbons 

Puofnsltl 

Blanton 

Ooldwater 

PuroeU 

Oiay 

Barlck 

Boland 

Qreen.  Ores, 

Raid 

Boiling 

Oroas 

Rhodes 

Brademas 

Haley 

Honeallo 

Broomflald 

HaliMm 

Brovhill  Va. 
Bunca,  Fla. 

Hamilton 

Boeenthal 

RSnna 

Rouab 

Byrne,  Pa. 

TISnssn,  Wash. 

Runnels 

oabeu 

BasiiMk 

CaSery 

Hays 

Sebsrle 

Carey,  NT. 

HSbert 

Scheuer 

CeUer 

Belifltfd 

Snhmita 

cmappeU 

Horton 

Sohwengel 

Clanoy 

Huagate 

Soott 

Clark 

Hunt 

Skubltz 

aiay 

ooains.in. 

Johnson.  Fa. 

Snydsr 

CXmte 

Jonaa 

Stanton, 

Oonnan 

Jones.  Ala. 

James  V. 

cotter 

Jones,  Tenn 

Stelger.  Atls. 

oiane 

Keating 

Stepiiens 

Davis,  B.C. 

Keanp 

Btokss 

Davis.  Wis. 

osianey 

Tandrum 

Symington 

Derwlnski 

link 

TUeott 

Dtavtoe 

Lulan 

TeactM.  caiif . 

Miifnuie 
McDonald. 

Teagua,  Tax. 

DingeU 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Donohue 

Ulch. 

Dow 

i4t*ttn\^wt 

Hume               t: 

Dowdy 

IJartia 

Vlgodto 

Dwyer 

*Mm\ri>tMT 

Waggonnar 
wS&hurst 

Ellberg 

lAnshall 

wtdnall 

Brlenboni 

Mooagaa 

WUeoa. 

BKh 

Uoorhsad 

OhaxlesB.    ,„ 

Evans,  Oolo. 

wtnn              '^ 

FasoeU 

Moas 

Wolff 

Pish 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tatnm 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUeall  288 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caD  were  dispensed 
with.  

TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1973 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 

^TAf OCRS ) 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
leglslatloii  Is  designed  to  give  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  com- 
prehensive authority  to  protect  health 
and  the  environment  from  hazardous 
chemical  substances.  This  bill  is  based 
upon  leglslatlre  proposals  submitted  by 
the  administration  and  Is  grounded  on  a 
detailed  study  prepeurd  by  the  Council 
of  Environmental  Quality. 

Despite  the  numerous  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  over  the  last  10  years  to 
safeguard  health  and  the  environment, 
many  chemical  substances  continue  to 
find  their  way  Into  the  marketplace  and 
Into  the  environment  which  pose  great 
potentltd  for  harm.  As  evidenced  b>  our 
experience  with  mercury  poisoning  and 
PCB  contamination,  there  exist  con- 
.«:pleuous  gaps  In  the  existing  regulatory 
machinery. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  fill  thoae 
gaps  by  giving  the  Environmental  Pro- 
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tectlon  Accncy  a  means  of  focusing  on 
the  entire  range  of  activity  by  which 
chemical  srabetaneeB  enter  our  enyiron- 
ment — from  extiBctlon  to  production  to 
oonsamer  um  and  to  disposal.  As  stich.  it 
will  permit  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  protect  against  hazardous 
chemlcalB  wMch  are  not  reachable  un- 
der other  Federal  authority.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  thlB  bin  \i  not  intended  to 
duplicate  or  in  any  way  conflict  with  the 
responslbilltleB  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies under  other  laws.  Section  9  spectfl- 
cally  states  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  may  no*  act  under  this 
legislation  If  a  risk  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment associated  with  a  particular 
chemical  substance  could  be  prevented 
under  other  Federal  law. 

This  bill  would  authorise  appropria- 
tions of  $8  million  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$11  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  These 
amounts  are  consistent  with  cost  esti- 
mates sapplled  to  the  committee  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  coBomlttee  met  over  a  3-weelc  pe- 
riod in  executive  sessions  In  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  In  the  end,  we  have 
agreed  on  legislation  which,  I  beUeve, 
presents  the  most  workable  meskns  of 
providing  necessary  protection  for 
health  and  the  environment  without 
stifling  technological  innovation.  The 
bill  was  reported  by  voice  vote — wlttwat 
dissent.  In  Its  final  form  this  bffl  has 
gained  the  active  support  of  the  E^nvlitm- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  several 
major  chemical  macnfactarers. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
came  to  our  committee  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  White  House — as 
an  administration  proposaL 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I 
were  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is 
principally  the  recommendations  from 
the  administration  with  one  exertion, 
and  that  exception  is  that  there  Is  a 
screening  period  of  90  days.  But  if  the 
agency  does  not  sot  within  the  90  days, 
the  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  go 
ahead  and  i>ut  his  product  on  the 
market. 

I  think  the  MU  is  a  good  biU.  I  think 
it  is  an  essential  bill.  I  think  it  might 
help  to  save  an  awfiil  lot  of  dangerous 
products  from  reaching  the  market  and 
would  help  In  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
environment. 

Before  I  ga  any  further  I  would  like 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  several 
Members  of  the  House  have  come  to  me 
and  said  that  they  do  not  want  to  take 
up  a  Senate  version  of  this  bill.  I  wo\ild 
like  ts  assure  the  Hotise  now  that  at  this 
late  hour,  if  this  bill  passes  this  House 
today,  that  there  will  not  be  any  ccm- 
ference  with  the  Senate.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  done. 

So  with  that  assurance,  I  would  like  to 
proceed  with  the  bill  and  explain  what 
the  provisions  are. 

As  I  said  when  I  started.  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  saying  that  he  wished  the  biH  to 
be  passed.  I  would  like  to  read  Just  one 
paragraph,  if  I  might  put  it  Into  the 
Record. 

This  part  of  the  President's  letter  is 
as  follows: 


On  r^bmary  8,  1071,  I  rMommendsd  to 
tb«  CongTMs  the  enactment  of  a  Toxle  Sab- 
staneM  Control  Act.  I  graatly  appraelated 
tb«  fmct  that  both  you  and  Oongraasmaa 
Springer  tntroduoed  bUto  embodying  tfee  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  propoaals. 

In  the  Intervening  year,  the  Senate  Oona- 
marce  Oommlttee  has  devoted  extenMve  bear- 
ings to  similar  legl&latton;  we  are  now  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  bUl  will  be  reported  out 
of  Committee  and  paaeed  In  the  near  future. 
I  am  writing  you  to  urge  expedltlcue  con- 
sideration by  your  Committee  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation.  Reoognlzlng  that  your 
Oommlttee  has  a  very  busy  schedule,  I  etUl 
feel  that  the  need  tot  public  protection 
against  the  rapidly  Increasing  Introduction 
of  toxic  substances  Into  the  eavttonment 
^ves  this  bill  a  special  claim  to  prompt  bi- 
partisan action. 

Some  have  said  that  there  Is  some  ob- 
Jeetltm  to  the  90-dav  screening  period — 
but  let  me  emphasize  that  the  premarket 
screen  only  applies  to  chemicals  which 
are  identified  as  posing  substantial  dan- 
gers to  health  or  the  environment.  Those 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  to  be 
screened. 

Mr.  WToaiNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WIQOIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
chemical  substance  is  determined  under 
the  terms  of  this  bin  to  be  a  hazardous 
chemical  substance  and  its  distribution 
in  connnercc  is  prohibited,  what  will  be 
the  status  of  a  manufacturer  who  has 
majaufactured  goods  and  inventory 
which  were  manufactured  prictf  to  that 
declaration,  bat  which  contained  the 
dangerous  substance  ? 

Mr.  WTAGQERS.  If  they  are  danger- 
ous and  determined  to  be  a  dangerous 
product,  they  can  be  seized  under  the 
law;  and  I  Qitnk  the  gentleman  would 
want  this  to  be  done,  if  they  were  de- 
termined to  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Did  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  to  say  prior  Inventory  to 
manufactured  goods  could  contain  prod- 
ucts containing  a  dangerous  substance? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Could  not  contain, 
if  It  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Is  such  a  manufac- 
turer entitled  to  Indemnity  for  goods  he 
may  have  in  inventory  which  he  may 
have  mimufactured  in  good  faith  prior 
to  the  declaration  that  the  contents 
thereof  were  dangerous? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  seize  a 
manufacturer's  Inventory  unless  it  is 
extremely  dangerous.  But  if  it  is,  then 
I  would  say  it  would  be  taken  off  the 
market — and  it  should  be  taken  off  the 
market.  I  am  sure  that  the  agency  under 
the  bill  would  certainly  use  their  dis- 
cretion not  to  work  any  unnecessary 
hardship  on  any  manufacturer. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I  am 
t.hinicing  speciflcallj'  of  the  cyclamate 
situation.  Had  this  bill  been  law,  how 
would  the  cyclamate  matter  have  been 
handled? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  would  not  af- 


fect that.  We  hare  exempted  tobacco, 
tobaeeo  products,  food,  drags,  medl<sd 
devlceg.  w6!t%?Bmetlc8. 

Mr.  WICKIIMB.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yl«14  furtlMr,  la  there  any  analogy  that 
caabe<ta»wn? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  requires  appro- 
prlatlooa  of  only  $10  million  or  there- 
abouts, but,  I  regret,  this  Congress  au- 
thorised and  appropriated  nearly  $50 
million  In  the  case  of  one  product  which 
contained  a  substance  which  was  d«ter< 
mined  to  be  hazardous  to  health. 

I  wonder  if  any  axialogy  exists  or 
might  exist  in  the  future  if  this  bill  were 
law  to  the  product  we  got  involved  with 
in  the  case  of  cyolamates? 

Mr.  STAGOESiS.  One  safeguard  we 
have  is  that  we  require  the  Administrator 
60  act  by  rale  and  to  affbrd  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  views.  Also,  the 
Administrator  Is  required  to  support  his 
administrative  findings  with  substantial 
evidence  upon  Judicial  review.  But  let 
me  again  say  that  the  cyclamate  situa- 
tion would  not  have  any^ilng  to  do  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  the  chairman  would 
yield  to  one  final  comment,  did  I  under- 
stand the  chairman  to  say  that  a  manu- 
facturer who  may  have  produced  a 
product  which  thereafter  was  deter- 
mined to  contain  a  dangerous  substance, 
and  he  has  such  product  In  his  inventory, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  indemnity 
even  though  he  could  be  prohibited  from 
distributing  those  products? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  we  have  not  pro- 
vided for  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  STAGGiaiS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Bflr.  KYL.  I  hare  a  number  of  serious 
questions  about  this  legislation.  The  first 
deals  with  language  on  page  11  of  the 
report  on  which  I  should  like  SOTue  clarl- 
flcatlcm. 

It  iirovldes  that  the  Administrator 
shall  have  no  authority  under  this  bOl 
to  take  action  to  prevent  or  reduce  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment association  with  a  chemical 
siU»tance  if  such  risk  could  be  prevented 
or  reduced  to  a  sufficient  extait  by  ac- 
tions taken  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

POT  legislative  history  and  for  cUulfl- 
cation,  is  that  what  this  action  means, 
that  the  EPA  Director  does  not  have  the 
option  to  use  the  toxic  substances  law 
or  the  pesticide  law.  if  the  chemical  in- 
volved is  a  pesticide? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Thjs  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  gentleman  turn 
to  the  language  on  page  13  of  the  re- 
port. It  says : 

Section  10  establishes  tn  the  Environmen- 
tal Proteotlon  Agency  a  Chemical  Substances 
Board  coQBlstlng  of  twelve  scientifically 
qualified  members,  eleven  members  of  the 
Board  being  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
from  a  list  of  Individuals  recommended  to 
him  by  the  National  Aeademy  of  Sciences, 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
may  represent  the  chemical  industry.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  these  are  to  be 
not  employees  of  the  Government  while 
they  are  working  on  this  Board,  but  they 
would  receive  compensation  at  a  set 
civil  service  level.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  STAOOBWik  They  could  get  a  per 
diem. 

ISi,  KYL.  Yes.  There  would  be  Industzy 
representatlvwl 

Mr.  STAOOVaS.  There  could  be. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Leavtog  that  and  turatnc  to 
the  section  on  confldflntlallty.  If  this 
Board  includes  a  man  from  the  chemical 
industry  and  If  they  have  all  the  basic  In- 
formation concerning  the  toxic  sub- 
stances and  the  generation  of  those  sub- 
stances, would  not  this  proylde  the  means 
of  having  one  chemical  company  repre- 
sentative pirating  Information  from  an- 
other which  had  a  product  before  the 
Board  for  review? 

Mr.  STAGOKRe.  No.  The  Board  only 
gets  the  Information  tibat  Is  gtvoi  to  It 
by  the  Administrator  and  certainly  he 
would  not  be  giving  trade  secrets  to  an 
industry  that  would  be  repieeented  on  the 
Board. 

Mr.  KYL.  What  is  the  exact  duty  this 
Board  has? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Boasd  Is  to  help 
make  rules  and  advlae  the  Administrator. 
It  has  several  different  duttet.  We  felt 
that  the  industry  and  othen  should  be 
on  the  Board  because  It  affects  them  and 
they  should  have  the  right  to  sit  In  when 
there  are  going  to  be  rules  made  or  stand- 
ards set.  We  felt  Industry  should  be  rep- 
resented and  that  ts  the  reason  for  them 
being  on  it 

Mr.  KYL.  One  further  question.  This 
rdates  to  the  question  asked  earlier  by 
the  gentleman  fnnn  CaUfomla.  I  assume 
that  the  Federal  Govenmient  under  this 
aot  would  be  requiring  the  toxic  sub- 
stance to  be  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket immediately.  Under  this  act,  the 
Government  has  the  power  to  seize,  for 
instance,  polyohlortnated  blphoiols. 
whether  someone  is  using  them  in  plas- 
tics or  as  addlttres,  et  cetera,  under  the 
law,  whose  reqxmslbUlty  would  It  be  to 
dispose  of  those  toKlc  substances? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  I  would  say  It  would 
have  to  be  the  Government's  responsi- 
bility, but  let  me  point  out  that  the  Bi- 
vironraental  Prdteetlon  Agency  may-(mly 
seize  this  after  a  rule  has  been  mad€  and 
after  there  has  been  a  court  order. 

Mr.  KYL.  So  suppose  a  rule  has  been 
made  and  tte  court  order  has  been  made 
and  wc  have  selaed  the  polsrchlorinated 
biphenols,  then  whose  duty  is  it  to  take 
these  substances  out  and  di^xKe  of  them 
in  a  satisfactory  fashion? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  It  would  have  to  be 
the  Government. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  the  Government  today 
have  the  equipment  necessary  to  do  this 
kind  irf  work? 

Mr.  STAGOIKS.  I  do  not  envision  any 
great  amount  of  this  after  we  have  set 
up  the  rules  and  efverybody  is  conform- 
ing with  what  the  standards  and  rules 
are  that  have  been  set.  I  just  cannot  be- 
lieve any  manufacturer  in  this  Natton 
would  manufacture  anjrthing  that  could 
be  harmful  If  it  knew  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous.  

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  genUeman  will  yield, 
I  do  not  think  he  means  that,  because 
the  report  shows  there  are  thousands  of 
toxic  substances  which  are  manuifac- 
tured  today,  and  obviously  Lf .  there  is  a 
reason  for  this  bill  some  action  ha«  to 


be  contemplated  t»  stoi>  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  STAOOOEiB.  That  is  the  reason 
I  am  convinced  v«  idiortd  have  this  and 
that  is  the  reason  wa  staoidd  set  up  the 
machinery  to  setatandaeds  and  rules  to 
conform  to,  and  than  after  there  Is  a 
determination  that  there  is  a  violation, 
and  even  on  the  oM  ones,  then  there  has 
to  be  a  finding  that  .they  violate  the 
standards,  than  tlie  manufacturer  may 
take  It  to  court,  and  then  by  substantial 
evidence  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  sub- 
stance is  harmf ol. 

I  believe  after  the  standards  are  set  up 
there  Is  a  lag  time,  and  by  the  ttaie  the 
standards  arc  set  up  I  believe  that  the 
manufacturer  could  certainly  take  cog- 
nlHmne  of  the  standards  x^hlch  have  beMi 
set. 

Mr.  STAOGSRS.  There  Is  going  to  be 
a  list  of  them,  and  certainly  they  are 
not  going  to  then  be  producing  some- 
thing that  Is  in  oppodtion  to  the  rules. 

Mr.  CEDBBBERO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mlc^iigan. 

Mr.  CEDEXtBBStG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  dealing  here,  as  I  see  it,  with  a  bill 
that  is  very  complicated.  It  Is  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  very,  very  late  In 
this  session. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe 
Committee  has  held  hearings  on  the  bffl ; 
there  Is  a  dlffarant  version  in  the  Sen- 
ate. From  the  ccflloquy  that  has  taken 
place  so  far,  we  can  see  that  there  are 
real  problems  and  real  questions  Involved 
in  this  legidatlon. 

To  bring  this  legislation  up  under  sus- 
pension, which  limits  the  time  in  which 
it  can  be  discussed  and  prevents  any 
amendments  to  this  legislation.  Just 
seems  to  me  a  bad  way  to  legislate. 

I  can  appradate  the  problem  the  chair- 
man, has.  I  have  had  discuartons  with 
him  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  explain  that 
when  we  got  this  out  of  committee,  we  did 
not  have  time  to  get  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

I  would  have  brought  It  up  under  the 
regular  procedure,  since  I  have  always 
b^eved  In  this,  but  we  did  not  have  that 
avenue  available  to  us. 

The  only  open  avenue  which  we  had, 
and  because  of  the  request  ctf  the  Presl-. 
dent  and  how  important  this  ts  to  Amer- 
ica. I  told  my  committee  that  we  should 
do  eretythins  possible  to  get  it  before 
this  House;  They  considered  it  for  3  weeks 
and  marked  it  up  and  went  over  it  as 
oarefulljr  as  any  bill  we  have  ever  had 
before  our  committee. 

When  you  only  have  one  alternative. 
that  Is  what  you  have  to  do. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  do  appreciate 
that,  but  there  are  other  alternatives.  I 
do  not  think  legislation  necessarily  has 
to  be  concluded  in  this  section. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Ttie  gentleman's 
opinion  differs  fn»n  the  White  Boose. 
The  President  says  it  Is  so  Important  to 
Amerteatohave  this  done  now. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  can  understand 
that,  but  I  understand  that  there  are 
some  differences  In  the  House  version. 

Mr.  ffTAOOKtlS.  I  told  the  gentleman 


that  we  will  not  take  the  Senate  version. 
We  will  not  have  a  ccnferenoe  because 
it  Is  too  late  in  the  session,  and  there  will 
be  no  conference. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yMd. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  bill  as  it  has  been 
drawn  is  one  of  the  aiost  carefully  drafted 
bills  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  con- 
trolled under  it  that  has  ever  been  de- 
vised, and  particularly  with  respect  to 
rulemaking. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  no  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation passed  in  this  House  at  any  ear- 
lier time  that  affords  as  much  protection 
or  cross-examination  even  In  the  rule- 
making processes  as  does  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  point  I  wanted  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  committee  very  carefully  drew 
these  rulemaking  sections.  I  hope  be  will 
have  an  opportimlty  to  study  them  and  to 
read  them.  The  affected  industries,  regu- 
lated industries  here 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  BHOTHn.L)  who  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subconmiittee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Ca«>lina.  If 
I  may  continue  my  statement,  this  rule 
Is  very  carefully  drawn  to  give  protection 
to  the  affected  industries,  to  provide 
them  hearing  opportmilttes,  opportuni- 
ties for  cross-examination. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  all  of  their  lights  are  going  to  be 
protected  here. 

lliere  is  a  seetlon  in  this  bill  which 
deals,  one  might  say,  harshly,  but  if  It 
does  it  is  with  the  dangerous  chemicals, 
with  those  chemicals  most  dangerous  to 
health  and  the  environment.  So  far  as 
the  other  chemicals  are  concerned,  the 
bill  does  not  deal  to  any  way  harshly  witti 
them. 

It  may  require  labeling,  for  example. 

The  bill  as  wrlttan  is  very  similar  to 
the  bill  that  the  administration  spokes- 
men requested.  The  administration 
spokesmen  have  been  anxious  to  get  the 
bill  before  the  House  and  enacted  Into 
law  before  we  adloom. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  B.  1478,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  I^ederal  control  over 
toxic  chemicals  which  pose  a  danger  to 
health  and  the  environment.  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  centred  of  potentially 
dangerous  chemicals  such  as  mercury, 
lead,  and  other  heavy  materials,  and 
polyehlorinated  blphenyls — PCB's. 

The  Initial  legislative  proposal  was 
made  by  the  administration  and  grew 
out  of  a  report  published  in  April  1971 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. TtoiB  bill,  whl<*  is  the  result  of  long 
and  detailed  deliberation,  represents  an 
accommodation  between  the  leglslatlTe 
rec<xnmendatlons  of  the  administration 
embodied  in  HJl.  5276  and  the  provisions 
of  a  Senate-passed  bill  <8.  1478) . 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
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of  Uw  bill  th«  Administrator  of  the  Bn- 
vtroomental  Protection  Agency  Is  given  a 
broad  range  at  authoiitlee.  Under  aeo- 
tton  4  of  the  act.  he  Is  aathort»d  to  re- 
quire testing  of  chemical  substances  and 
to  require  the  submission  of  this  test 
data  by  manufacturer*,  processors,  and 
Importers. 

Section  S  of  tb«  act  directs  the  Admin- 
istrator to  eetaMVth  a  list  of  substantially 
dangerous  chemical  substances.  The  act 
requires  that  peraozi*  Intending  to  manu- 
facture or  distribute  a  chemical  sub- 
stance which  has  been  identified  as  sub- 
stantially dangerous  and  which  is  con- 
tained on  the  published  list  to  submit 
test  data  to  the  Administrator  prior  to 
the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  such 
substance  so  that  the  Administrator 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  intended  manufacture  and 
distribution  would  pose  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  health  and  to  the  environment. 

Under  section  8  of  the  Act  the  Admin- 
istrator may.  If  he  finds  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  against  unreasonable  risk 
to  health  or  to  the  environment,  pre- 
scribe rules: 

Pint.  Prohibiting  the  manufsM^ure  or 
distribution  in  oommerce  of  a  chemical 
substance; 

Second.  Prohibiting  the  manufacture 
or  distribution  in  oommerce  of  a  chemi- 
cal sutetance  for  a  particular  use  or 
iJTnittng  the  amount  of  a  substance  which 
may  be  produced:  and 

Third.  Require  that  a  chemical  sub- 
stance be  labeled  with  appropriate  warn- 
ings. Rules  under  this  section  may  be 
geographically  limited. 
Other  provlakms  of  the  act  are : 
Plrst.  Permit  the  Administrator  to  ap- 
ply to  U.S.  district  court  to  protect  the 
pubUc  from  imminently  haaardous 
f^^opiifraJ  substances; 

Sflcond.  EsUblish  a  system  for  the  ac- 
cionulatlon  of  data  on  the  numbers, 
(luantity,  usee,  and  byproducts  of  chemi- 
cal substances  which  are  manufactured 
in  or  imported  into  the  United  SUtes; 

Third.  Establish  a  Chemical  Sub- 
stanoee  Board  to  advlae  the  Envlron- 
njental  Protection  Agency  in  the  exercise 
of  authority  under  this  bill;  and 

Fourth.  Permit  administrative  inspec- 
tions and  seizure  of  nonconforming 
ohemical  substances. 

aiforcement  of  the  bill  may  be  ob- 
tained through  court  injunctions  or 
through  imposition  of  criminal  and  civil 
penalties.  Private  persons  are  also  per- 
mitted to  bring  court  action  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 

act. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  legislation 
is  needed  to  protect  the  health  and  en- 
vironment of  this  country  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  thrtr  ap- 
proval. ,       _,„  . . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  8pe«iker.  will  the 

genUeman  yield?  ._  ^      ,. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yieJd  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

(Mr.  MOSS,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EcKHAaoT.  was  granted  permlsalon  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  poic^t  in  the 

l&coBa.J  *       ^  , 

Mr.  MD88.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  designed  to  give  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  the  tools  to  ade- 


quately protect  our  Nation's  envlron- 
raent.  We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
repairing  environmental  damage  after  It 
tuts  been  done.  We  cannot  continue  to  aJ- 
low  our  Kivtronment  or  our  population  to 
be  used  as  a  laboratory.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  insure  that  testing  and 
eraluation  of  chemical  substances  will 
[oeeede,  not  follow,  their  commercial  use. 
The  need  for  a  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  is  apparent.  In  the  last  20  years 
the  Nation's  consumption  of  metals  and 
new  metalhc  compoimds  has  dramatical- 
ly Increased.  For  exsunple,  in  the  20-year 
period  from  1948  to  1968  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  beryllium  Is  estimated  to  have  In- 
creased by  7,300  tons  or  507  percent:  our 
constmiption  of  cadmium  increased  by 
2.700  tons  or  70  percent.  The  commercial 
use  of  synthetic  organic  compounds  Is 
growing  at  axx  even  more  startling  rate. 
There  are  over  9.000  synthetic  com- 
pounds used  commercially  each  year  in 
amounts  of  1,000  pounds  or  more.  In  1968 
these  totaled  nearly  120  billion  pounds — 
a  15  percent  Increase  over  1967  and  181- 
percent  increase  over  1958. 

The  chemical  abstracts  registry  sys- 
tem has  registered  approximately  1.8 
million  chemical  compounds.  Each  year 
approximately  250.000  chemicals  are 
added  to  this  list  and  between  300  and 
500  new  chemical  substances  are  actually 
Introduced  into  commercial  use  each 
y«ar. 

The    Toxic   Subetanoes    Ccmtrol    Ajct 
gives  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  a  variety  of 
tools  to  insure  that  these  chemical  sub- 
stances do  not  unreasonably  harm  the 
environment.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  test  proto- 
oois  for  chemical  substances  or  classes  of 
chemical  substances  necessary  to  protect 
against  uiu'easonable  risk  to  health  or  to 
environment.   The   legislation   also  au- 
thoriaes  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
restricting  the   manufacture  or  use  of 
chemical  substances  where  this  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  environment.  Piu-ther, 
It  provides  that  the  Admmistrator  may 
require  reports  on  the  identity  of  chem- 
ical   substances    from    manufacturers, 
creates  a  chemical  substances  board  of 
balanced   representation  to   advise   the 
Administrator  amd   authoriies   research 
into  the  effects  of  chemical  substances 
.  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  was 
recommended  by  the  administration  was 
significantiy  improved  in  conunlttee. 
Some  of  the  things  which  the  committee 
did  to  strengthen  It  are  as  ftdlows: 

First,  the  bill  authorises  limited  pre- 
msu'ket  screening  of  those  chemical  sub- 
stances' which  the  Administrator  finds 
may  be  substantially  dangerous  to  health 
or  to  the  envirorunent.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances prior  to  marketing  a  manu- 
facturer must  submit  test  data  to  the 
Administrator,  which  establishes  that 
the  Intended  use  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stance will  not  pose  an  imreasonable  risk 
to  health  or  to  the  environment. 

Second.  Where  a  substantially  danger- 
ous chemical  substance  is  about  to  be 
marketed,  the  Administrator  may  pro- 
pose a  regulation  of  pfoduction  or  use 
of  the  substance  and  may  make  it  ef- 
fective Immediately  pending  completion 


of  a  rvHtmaUae  prootetteff.  This  previ- 
slon  Is  designed  to  protect  health  and 
th*  envlrtmrnent  tmtll  administrative 
proceedings  can  be  comi^ted. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  that  where  the 
Administrator  has  good  cause  to  believe 
that  a  manufacturer  is  processing  or 
manufacturing  a  substance  in  a  manner 
in  which  permits  adulteration  he  may 
require  adequate  qoaltty  control  proce- 
dures to  prevtnt  adulteration,  after  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  section  554  of  titte 
5  ctf  the  United  Statss  Code. 

Fourth.  The  committee  also  strength- 
ened the  legislation  by  adding  a  provlsloD 
authorizing  citizens  civil  actions  to  as- 
sist In  ttas  enforcement  ot  the  law.  The 
bill  iffOTldes  that  interested  and  ad- 
verse affective  persons  may  commence 
actions  for  injunctive  relief  against  any 
person  aUeged  to  be  in  violation  of  an 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  rale 
or  against  the  Administrator  where  he 
failed  to  perform  any  act  which  Is  not 
discretionary.  The  court  may  in  such  ac- 
tions award  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  any  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  generally  susceptsd 
that  as  we  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  chetnical  substances  in  coonneretal 
use  we  increase  the  risk  of  producing  sub- 
stances which  will  cause  serious  and  Ir- 
reversible environmental  damage.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  reduce  that  risk 
and  to  preserve  our  envtronment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  SPRINGffiR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  McCoLLism)  a  member  of 

the  committee.      

Mr.  McCOLLIBTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  chairman  will  re- 
call the  concern  that  was  expressed  in 
the  full  committee  on  oar  markup  of 
this  bill  concerning  reports.  This  is  un- 
der section  8. 

Remembering  that  the  definition  of 
chemical  substances  Is  very  broad  and 
allrinchislve,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
chairman  express  hlms^  r^ardlng  the 
possibility  of  these  reports  being  re- 
quired by  the  Administrate  from  every 
manufacturer  of  every  chemical  sub- 
stance ia  the  United  akates.  Would  th» 
chairman  have  any  remarks  to  reassure 
me  as  to  the  reporting  being  carried  that 
far? 

Mr.  STAOOKRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemem  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTBR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  West  Virginia^ 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  We  changed  the 
word  "shall"  and  said  that  the  Admin- 
istrator "may".  We  have  a  section  in  the 
reptHt  concerning  these  reports. 

When  the  bill  came  up  it  had  the  word 
"shall"  In  It,  and  the  committee,  in  Its 
wisdom,  made  It  "the  Admlnistrstor 
may". 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Would  the  chair- 
man respond  further?  Surely  it  Is  not 
our  intention  to  require  every  manufac- 
turer, distributor  or  Importer  of  chemical 
substances  to  report  to  the  Administrator 
In  every  caae  of  production  that  can  have 
any  possible  bearing  or  adverse  effect  on 
health  and  the  environment. 
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Mr.  STAOOERS.  That  Is  right.  In  our 
report,  on  page  11,  we  recognize  this  fact 
We  say: 

Bacogntzliig  that  nch  reports  can  be  bur- 
densome to  the  manufactiirerB  of  chemical 
gubstanoee,  e^ieclally  smaU  buslnessee,  your 
oommlttee  caution*  the  AdmlnUtrator  to 
only  require  such  reports,  in  such  detaU,  as 
may  be  required  for  the  purpowa  of  thia  Act. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  comments. 

ISi.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Haix)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ob- 
viously aU  tired.  Certainly  the  press  and 
squeeze  is  on  for  legislation,  including 
the  good  and  Including  the  "cats  and 

dogs." 

In  retrospect  we  obviously  erred  in 
making  everytiilng  from  Tuesday  on  eU- 
glble  under  suspension  of  the  rules  with- 
out declaring  a  sine  die  date  certain. 
This  I  predicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  this  additional 
legislation  just  to  prove  that  we  are  in 
favor  of  a  good  environment,  like  we 
need  extra  holes  in  the  head.  This  is  one 
of  the  worst  pieces  of  legislation  that  I 
have  heard  In  12  yetirs  here. 

The  report  Itself  admits  It  Is  duplica- 
tive, overlapping,  biased,  and  not 
thought  out  as  to  whose  responsibility 
Is  what.  Certainly  there  are  several  basic 
things  wrong  with  it. 

There  were  too  few  hearings,  and  there 
is  a  bUl  in  the  other  body  lurking  in  the 
wings  which,  of  course,  I  know  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  said  he  will 
not  accept,  but  paradoxically  that  puts 
us  in  the  position  of  forcing  this  down 
their  throats. 

It  is  very  redundant.  It  Is  redundant  as 
stated  by  the  committee's  own  report  on 
page  2, 1  believe,  where  it  lists  all  of  the 
overlapping  agencies.  Just  to  mention  a 
few,  there  are  the  FDA,  the  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  the  Pesticide  Act — which  we 
Just  put  through  here  this  week — ^the 
AnU-Alr  Pollution  law.  the  anti-water 
pollution  law,  the  various  State  laws,  and 
the  Products  Safety  Act  whose  confer- 
ence we  agreed  to  today — to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  acts. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  thing 
wrong  with  this  bill  is  that  it  will  take 
all  chemical  manufacturing,  research,  de- 
velopment and  production  of  needed  tox- 
ic substances  out  of  the  united  States  of 
America,  and  send  them  overseas  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  of  premarket 
screening  and  because  of  the  need  for 
clearances  in  advance,  prior  even  to  re- 
search and,  certsdnly,  prior  to  marketing. 

Premarketing  screening  is  unnecessary 
because  the  other  proviskms  of  the  bUl 
would  give  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
more  than  adequate  authority  to  prevent 
the  adverse  consequences  against  which 
the  screening  Is  directed.  I  am  not  even 
sure  that  chemical  research  and  develop- 
ment or  control  should  be  under  the 
EPA;  I  am  not  siu-e  but  what  it  shotild 
not  be  imder  HEW  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

But  outside  of  the  question  of  the  Ju- 
risdictional fight  between  EPA  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  others,  and 


maybe  even  committee  Jurisdictions, 
there  are  many  things  wrong  with  this 
bill.  I  repeat  that  we  should  not  have 
premarketing  scresnlng  and  clearances. 
Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  screening 
would  drastically  change  the  concept  of 
regulation  and  make  the  Ctovemment  re- 
sponsible, as  has  been  brought  out  here, 
not  only  for  the  safety  of  chemical  sub- 
stances and  the  users  and  the  land,  but  it 
imposes  severe  penalties  up  to  $25,000  a 
day  and  criminal  penalties.  Including  Im- 
prisonment for  a  period  up  to  a  year.  We 
should  never  use  taxpayers  fimds  for  re- 
imbursement of  legislatively  ordained  set 
asides.  We  should  never  countenanoe 
such  leglslatlorL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  cannot  Imagine 
why,  with  limited  hearings,  and  with 
this  redundancy,  smd  including  the  need 
for  premarkethig  clearances,  and  the 
overkiMPing.  we  want  to  give  the  admin- 
istration the  power  to  impose  a  quota 
system — a  quota  system,  if  you  please. 
This  is  a  subject  for  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  open  marketplace, 
when  did  we  go  to  quota  systems  In 
America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  cause  a  2  to  3- 
year  delay  in  production  of  needed  and 
worthwhile  substances  for  production 
and  growth,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
decide  whether  we  vrant  power  and  food 
or  whether  we  want  a  plus-perfect  en- 
vironment. 

I  do  not  think  the  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  is  opposed  to  this 
bill,  because  I  suspect  they  are  afraid  to 
take  a  stand  In  either  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  this  bill  not  be  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  margln^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  by  distin- 
guished colleague  so  that  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  may  direct 
a  question. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Spunger) 
for  yielding,  and  I  also  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  want  to  say  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  would  be  for  this 
bill  or  against  it  under  normal  circum- 
stances. Unlike  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hau.),  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  study  It.  I  do  not  think  many 
of  the  Members  have  studied  it.  Obvi- 
ously, it  is  a  very  important  bill,  and  I 
object  to  being  put  in  this  situation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  Members  of 
the  House  either  to  require  them  to  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke  and  take  what  this  com- 
mittee says  on  faith,  all  of  which  might 
be  pwfectly  true,  or  else  to  perhaps  vote 
against  a  bill  which,  it  may  be,  under 
reasonable  circumstances,  one  might 
favor.  I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  objec- 
tionable procedure. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  certainly  is.  And  the  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  made  In  ad- 
vance leave  much  to  be  desired.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee itself,  which  points  out  the  vacil- 
lation and  the  backing  and  filling  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  minute  to 


respond  to  a  question  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Robskts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  represent  an  area  that  has  one  of  the 
largest  chemical  plants  In  the  country 
making  photographic  supplies  and  chem- 
icals. I  am  told  that  these  photographic 
supplies  and  equipment  were  not  even 
considered  and  this  would  actually  put 
them  out  of  business,  and  they  are  one  of 
the  largest  In  the  country. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  you  pass  this  bill,  you 
wUl  see  an  exodus  from  this  country  of 
many  big  manufacturing  plants.  But 
more  serious  than  that,  you  may  elimi- 
nate "PCV"  or  others,  but  it  will  be  3 
years  before  you  get  something  to  re- 
place it,  and  then  It  will  come  from  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckharot;  who  wishes  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  this  particular  point,  and 
I  would  like  to  point  out  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
deal  with  photographic  substances  un- 
less they  create  a  poison,  a  dangerous 
poison,  that  when  passing  through  the 
use  of  the  cozisumer  would  ultimately 
reach  the  aivlronment.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would,  and  I  do  not  b^eve  any 
commission,  after  the  careful  rule-mak- 
ing procedures  in  this  bill,  would  so  de- 
termine. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Qvnoct) . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
thousands  of  small  chemical  companies 
in  this  country,  and  each  of  them  has 
Innumerable  customers  who  are  users, 
processors,  or  oonsimaers  of  chemtnala 
Does  this  bill  aK>ly  to  all  of  these  people? 
How  on  earth  can  these  small  businesses 
keep  themselves  informed  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  Informed  about  all 
of  the  detaUs  which  must  be  sanctioned 
and  approved  for  ever>'  chemical  sub- 
stance they  handle.  It  boggles  the  mind. 
I  believe  we  are  Just  going  to  move 
into  another  OSHA.  Instead  of  promot- 
ing safety,  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
promote  a  small  business  revolt — If  this 
bill  is  passed.  It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STAGGERfi.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  niinc^  for  his  generosity. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to 
aU  of  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  only  reason  this  bill  is  before  the 
House  today  is  because  the  PrcMdent  of 
the  United  States  requested  it. 

I  quoted  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me 
sajring  it  was  one  of  the  Important  bills 
that  should  be  passed  during  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  we  have  altered  the 
bill  he  sent  up  so  slightly  from  what  be 
had,  with  just  one  single  point,  really. 
Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  yltfld 
on  that? 
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Mr.  STAOOERS.  Very  briefly,  bwaus* 

want  to  make  another  point. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  was  the  date  of  the 

;  >re6ident's  letter? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  April  24,  1971. 

Mr  HALL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STAOOBRS.  No.  It  waa  1972. 1  am 

I  lorry.  The  letter  is 

Mr.  HALL  The  letter  Itaelf  was  in 

1972. 

Mr.  STAGGBRS.  Yee.  The  letter  Is 
lated  April  24. 1972. 

Mr.  HALL.  How  many  other  similar 
Jills,  then,  have  we  passed  for  like  pur- 
X)«e6,  Including  the  ones  that  I  related 
n  the  well? 

Mr.  3TAGGBRS.  I  have  no  other  Mil 
that  the  President  wrote  me  about. 

For  that  reason  I  insisted  on  the  full 
wmmittee  staying  in  executive  session 
•or  3  weeks  to  work  the  bill  over  fully 
and  to  get  it  finally  worked  out.  If  It 
had  not  been  for  that,  this  bUl  would  not 
have  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  because  we  did  work  hard  and 
long,  as  I  say.  In  the  full  committee. 
The  hard  work  is,  of  course,  Immaterial, 
but  I  think  the  House  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this.  I  have  also  given 
the  House  the  ass\irance  that  we  will  not 
go  to  conference  on  it,  and  hope  that 
the  3«iate  will  accept  our  version. 

I  might  add  that  several  major  chem- 
ical manufacturers  In  the  country,  in- 
cluding UnlMi  Carbide  and  du  Pont,  have 
said  they  are  in  favor  of  the  bill.  In  the 
face  of  this  I  think  the  bill  should  be 
passed  on  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  sup- 
port 3.  1478,  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act,  which  Is  slmilsw  to  legislation  which 
I  had  Introduced  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  regulation  of  the  distribution  and 
use  of  toxic  ch«nlcal8. 

U.S.  manufacturers  produce  himdreds 
of  new  organic  and  tnorgsknlc  chemical 
substances  each  year.  It  Is  shocking  to 
reallM  that  many  of  these  chemical  sub- 
stances, whether  distributed  in  their  ex- 
isting form  or  utilised  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  products,  are  available  to 
the  general  public  without  having  been 
adequately  tested  for  their  impact  upon 
human  health  or  the  environment 
throogh  the  existing  regulatory  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
py)od  and  Drug  Administration,  or  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Both  the  general  public  and  the  manu- 
facturer suffer  from  the  absence  of  ade- 
cmale  pretesting  of  these  chemical  sub- 
stances brfore  they  are  placed  on  the 
market.  Authorizing  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  develop  a  system- 
atic approach  to  the  task  of  protecting 
health  and  the  environment  from  haz- 
ardous chemical  substances  as  provided 
in  this  legislation  Lb  a  substantial  step  in 
the  rli^t  direction.  The  need  for  effec- 
tive ittttfwiiii  regulation  and  testing  of  all 
theae  diemlcals  has  been  graphically 
demonstrated  by  several  incidents  wWch 
have  occurred  In  the  past  year. 

A  growing  environmental  awareness 
on  the  put  of  the  purchasing-public  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  a  substitute  for  phos- 
phates in  laundry  detergents.  This  sub- 
stitute had  to  work  as  effectively  as  phos- 
phates and  the  manufacturers  hit  upon 
NT  A — Sodliun     Nltrilotrlacetate.     Sub- 


stantial sums  were  spent  for  the  altera- 
tion of  manufacturing  processes,  adver- 
tisement and  distribution.  Subsequent 
testing  revealed  that  the  breakdown 
products  of  NTA  could  cause  birth  de- 
fects rashes  and  other  adverse  effects. 
As  a  result  of  these  shocking  disclosvures. 
the  product  was  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket. The  manufacturers  lost  their  sub- 
stantial Investment,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  general  public  was  exposed  to 
this  potentially  dangerous  product  for  a 
substantial  time  before  its  removal. 

More  recently  it  was  learned  that 
PCB's — polychlorinated  biphenyls — had 
been  found  in  chickens,  eggs,  turkeys, 
breakfast  cereals  and  other  foods.  These 
ubiiiuitous  industrial  chemicals  6U-e  simi- 
lar to  DDT  In  the  ecological  systems  and 
are  toxic  in  the  food  chain.  Peed  grains 
of  these  ^nimaia  had  been  contaminated 
by  a  leakage  of  PCB's  from  electrical 
control  unite.  TTie  primary  use  of  PCB's 
is  as  an  insulating  materiad  in  electric 
transformers  but  they  have  also  been 
used  in  a  wide  variety  of  products  in- 
cluding newsprint.  Greater  knowledge  of 
the  potential  effect  of  chemical  sub- 
stances must  be  avsiilable  so  that  they 
will  be  used  in  a  jiroper  msinner  and  all 
necessary  precautions  taken. 

Incidents  such  as  these  have  occurred 
too  often.  Implementation  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  would  provide  an 
effective  mechanism  for  preventing  sim- 
ilar dangerous  situations  in  the  future. 

Both  the  general  public  and  the  manu- 
facturers would  benefit  from  the  regis- 
tration and  testing  procedures  embodied 
in  this  proposed  legislation.  Prom  a  pre- 
testing of  new  organic  and  inorganic 
chemlcsd  substances  for  environmaital 
consequences  and  effects  on  humans  be- 
fore they  are  placed  on  the  market,  the 
general  public  would  be  protected  from 
exposure  to  hazardous  prodiKts.  Manu- 
f  acttirers  would  also  be  saved  the  expense 
of  producing  a  product  which  would 
never  be  pressed  to  completion  if  there 
were  adequate  testing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  8. 1478 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  system  for 
the  regulation  of  the  distribution  and 
use  of  toxic  substances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggihs)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  1478,  as  amended, 
"nie  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentiy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  240,  nays  61.  not  voting  130, 

as  follows:  . 
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Buchanan 
Burke,  Masa. 
Biirllson.  Mo 

Burton 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carlton 
Carney 
Carter 

Chamb«rlaln 
Chlaholm 
ClauMn. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Oolmer 
Oonover 
Ooaj«n 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Eianlelson 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
DenhoUn 
Dent 
Dlggs 

DHn&n 

Dulnkl 

du  Pont 

BcUiardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

&lenbom 

Esbleman 

Fish 

fnood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Fraaer 

Prelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Oarmatz 
Oaydoe 
Gonzalez 
Orasao 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orlffltbs 
Qrover 
Gubaer 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harstaa 
Harvey 
Hsgt.lng« 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heinz 
Helstoaki 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
UUUs 


Abrug 
Adams 
AcMabbo 

Anderson. 

CaUr. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 


Barrett 
Bwlcb 
Bennett 

Bergland 

Blasgi 

Bieeter 

Htngham 

Blatnik 


Bosgs 
Braseo 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Brotonan 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 


Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacoba 

Jaman 

Jobixaoa,  Oalif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karth 

Kastenmsler 

KfilfT 

Km 

Ksith 

Klucsynakl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

LiUan 

MoClory 

McCloskey 

McCol  lister 

McCormack 

McOuUoch 

UcDads 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Maodonald, 


,  111. 


Abhttt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Belcher 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burleson.  Tex 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Clawsoo,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 


Madden 

MallUard 

Mann 

Matblaa,Oam. 

Mayos 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MetcaUe 

Michel 

MlkTa 

MUIer.  Cam. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

MlllB.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

MltcheU 

MlaeU 

MoUohan 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Rara 

O'Konskl 

G'NelU 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

NAYS— 61 

Conable 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dennis 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Erlns,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Plynt 
Gettys 
Qoodllng 
GrlAn 
Hagan 
Hall 

Hammer- 
scbjnldt 
King 
MeBwen 


Plckto 

Pike 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Qule 

BaUabaok 

Randall 

Rangel 

Raea 

Bauss 

Rlegle 

Robtaon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Boe 

Ro^vrs 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 
Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

SchnsebaU 

Seb«Uus 

Selberllng 

Shlplsy 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slak 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  WUllam 

StMle 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Btubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Tleman 

tTdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbalen 

Wballey 

White 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwaoh 


Mathls.Oa. 

Montgomery 

Passman 

Poage 

QulUen 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bousaelot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Spence 

Steed 

Stephens 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Young,  Fla. 


Abemethy 
Abouresk 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson. 
Tenn. 


ILfgllnry 

NOT  VOnNO— 130 
Andrews,  Blanton 


N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspln 
Barlag 

Bell 


Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Burke,  Fla. 
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Bynis.Fa. 

Byron 

cabeU 

caSary 

OaUer 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

caaik 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Corroan 

Cotter 

Crane 

Davis,  8.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dtngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyw 

Edmondson 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Evans,  Oolo. 

FasceU 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Oaliflanakls 

Gallagher 

OlBlmo 

Gibbons 


Plmle 

PodeU 

Price,  Tax. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Rarlck 

Bald 

RbodM 

Boncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rouah 


Scherla 

Schmlts 

Behwengel 

Scott 

SkuMta 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Symington 
Taloott 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wla. 
Thone 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Whlteburst 
WldnaU 
Winn 
Wolff 
Yatron 


Ooldwater 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Orosa 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heokler,  Mass. 

Horton 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Tean. 

Keattns 

Kamp 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Link 

Long,  La. 

McCture 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Martin 
Matsonaga 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Nalsen 
Nichols 
Patman 
PeUy 
Peyser 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  mi- 
ne^. 

Mr.  ThompioQ  of  New  Jersey  with  Ui. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Oonte. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendaU. 

Mr.  Rouah  with  Mr.  Jcdmson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FaaoeU  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Cflller  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Behwengel. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  TUoott. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Winn, 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Deylne. 

Mr.  Bradamaa  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  MTftJiinitga  ^t^  mt.  AndTews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Puq\ia  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Boncallo  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Broocafield. 

Mr.  Jamea  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Soherls. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Davla  of  South  OaroUna  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Kacb. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Nelwn. 

Mr.  BUbeig  wltb  Mr.  landgrebe. 

Mr.  Foontein  wttb  1ft.  ^tmk. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mrs.  Hsoklsr  of  TIUl 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Olbboftfl  wHh  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hvai  with  Mr.  Medure. 

Mr.  Blanton  wiOa.  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneaeee  wUdi  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Scott. 


Mr.  Byron  wltb  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  lilnk  with  Mr.  Derwinakl. 
Mr.  Vlgorlto  wltb  Mr.  Keating. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Whlteburst. 
Mr.  OoUlna  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PurceU  wlt2i  Mr.  Bchmltz. 
Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr,  Patman. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.     Edmondson     with     Mr.     Evans     of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Clay  vrtth  Mr.  Oallagher. 

Mr.  Moaa  with  Mr.  Ix>ng  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.   Symington  with   Mr.  Jonee  of  Ten- 


Mr.   Aspln   wltb   Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Abourezk. 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.   Oaimanakls   with   Mr.   Yatron. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  m  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  to  protect 
health  and  the  environment  against 
toxic  chemical  substances." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 


lioai^lmouB  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 

DftBSGiJL 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


soiry.  I  understood  that  the  genUeman 
requested  that  we  concur  in  the  SenatA 

Mr.  BODINO.  NO.  sir;  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservsitlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messv. 

RODDTO,   SUBXSUVC,  DaIOXLSOH,  DXHNIS, 

and  Maynx. 


APPOINTMENT  Of  CONFEREES   ON 
8.  2087,  PDBUC  SAPimr  OFFICERS 

BENEFITS  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
^teaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2087)  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a 
Feden^  minimum  death  and  dismember- 
ment benefit  to  public  safety  officers  or 
their  surviving  dependents,  with  a 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roouo)  un- 
der my  reservation,  will  explain  the  Ben- 
ate  amendments,  as  to  whether  they  are 
germane  or  not,  what  they  do  add  and 
any  additional  costs. 

Mr.  RODINO.  There  are  a  number  of 
differences  In  the  Senate  version.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

There  is  a  difference  in  coat,  and  it  Is 
for  ttavl  reason  that  the  House  wuited 
to  insist  on  the  House  version,  which 
was  well  ccHisidered.  and  I  believe  that 
the  House  can,  with  a  conf  ereooe,  arrive 
at  some  agreement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  the  gentlemao-^sk  for 
a  conference? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Y0B,  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a^i^hilly 


CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON    8.    4018. 
FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  i8. 
4018)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Oc- 
tober 12,  1972.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  <A  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  is  before  the  House 
is  the  report  on  S.  4018.  "The  Flood  (Con- 
trol Act  of  1972."  The  bill  as  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  is  a  sound  measure 
which  will  continue  the  vitally  important 
water  resources  development  program  ot 
the  Ctorps  of  Engineers. 

The  Joint  Subeoimnittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  and  Zntemai 
Development  held  3  weeks  of  hearings 
on  this  bill.  We  received  testimony 
from  the  Corps  of  EInglneen  on  the  proj  - 
ects  that  we  have  included.  Private  citi- 
zens, organizations,  and  various  Members 
of  Congress  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee on  projects  which  they  were  inter- 
ested in. 

The  conferees  from  the  House  and 
Senate  met  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  As 
in  most  conferences,  on  some  issoee  the 
House  prevsdled;  and  on  some  issues  the 
Senate  prevailed.  I  believe  we  have  put 
together  an  outstanding  bill,  one  which 
I  ccm  recommend  wholtiieartedly  to  this 
body. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  difffcrences 
with  the  Senate  were  few.  We  still  have 
before  us  today  one  of  the  smallest  Flood 
Control  Acts  in  history.  The  compromise 
legislation  that  the  conferees  have 
worked  out  is  stUl  less  than  one-third  the 
size  of  the  1968  act  which  totaled  over 
11,000,000,000. 

We  have  kept  intact  the  House  pro- 
vision for  developing  the  water  resources 
in  Appalachia  but  we  have  added  more 
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funds  for  the  initiation  of  these  badly 
oeeded  projects. 

The  conferees  decided  that  the  impor- 
tant section  In  the  Etouse  bill  that  will 
prevent  anyone  but  the  Congress  from 
raising  the  Interest  rates  on  water  re- 
aouive  projects  should  remain  in  the 
compromise  with  a  slight  technical  modi- 
fication. 

Projects  in  the  Senate  bill  that  were 
under  $10,000,000  do  not  appear  In  the 
conference  report.  These  projects  are 
handled  by  a  committee  resolution  under 
the  authority  of  section  201  of  Public 
Law  89-298.  This  has  now  been  com- 
pleted by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  these  10 
projects  axe  not  authorized. 

I  would  conclude  by  thanking  all  the 
members  of  the  conferoice  on  both  ddes 
of  the  aisle  for  their  ootstandlng  eflortB 
on  this  legislation.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  support  given  to  me  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Sotith  Carolina  (Mr.  Doiu»>, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HiwDMSOH) ;  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Cib.  CLATTsnt) :  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  SirmrR) 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
<^Mr.  Joints ) . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  t^trit  I  could  pay  a  high  enough 
compliment  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr  RoHmrrs)  for  the  great  work  he  has 
done  through  the  long  number  of  months 
that  he  has  dealt  with  this  proposition. 
I  think  he  has  given  prompt  and  studious 
eonaUeratian  to  all  of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
r«ganUnc  this  matter.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  deserves  a  special 
commendation  for  the  outstanding  Job 
he  has  done.  I  am  certainly  proud  of  the 
work  that  he  and  hte  subcommittee  has 
performed  in  brlBSlng  out  this  fine  re- 
port and  this  splendid  piece  of  work, 
recofnlBlng  the  great  problems  and  pres- 
sures that  Mr.  ReBsrrs  has  been  faced 
wltti.  Ataln  Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  the 
Job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
tt»  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Kjrnroc). 

B4r.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  right-hand  man.  Bos  Jowas,  In 
commending  the  very  modeet  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Rat  Roanrs)  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  was 
chairman  for  a  long  time,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Of  course.  Bos  Jonas  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  for 
many  years. 

However,  In  all  ol  the  years  we  worked 
on  that  committee  we  never  were  able 
to  do  a  finer  piece  of  work  than  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Rosaara). 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  at  this  point  let  me  say 
that,  as  the  Members  undoubtedly  know, 
we  do  work  weU  as  a  team,  by  suid  large, 
on  our  committee.  Of  course,  we  have 
differences,  but  almost  always,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  we  resolve  them  in  the 
oommlttee  between  the  majority  and  the 
mliwrlty  without  burdening  the  member- 
ship of  ttw  fuB  HooM. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 


Flood  Control  Subcommittee,  in  my  opin- 
ion, conducted  these  hearings  in  the  most 
responsible,  thorough,  and  honorable 
way.  He  gave  serious  attention  to  every 
detail  and  gave  the  most  thorough  con- 
sideration to  everyone's  point  of  view 
and  kept  everyone  informed  as  I  believe 
it  has  never  been  done  prevlousl.v. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
at  this  point  in  extending  on  the  record 
my  heartfelt  congratulations  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  a  job  exception- 
ally well  done. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the   distinguished   chairman. 

I  now  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clauskw),  the 
ranking  minority  member,  who  did  a 
great  job  on  this  reixirt. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  4018,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1972.  The  House-Senate  conference  met 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  and  agreed  on 
a  bill  that  wlU  serve  the  pressing  needs 
to  control  flooding,  mitigate  streambank 
erosion  where  serious  erosion  exists,  un- 
dertake a  shoreline  erosion  control  dem- 
onstration program,  make  necessary 
changes  in  ongoing  projects,  give  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  more  discretionsur 
authority  for  emergoicy  situations,  and 
make  other  necessary  revisions. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  provision  to  author- 
ize the  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects in  Appalachia.  The  Senate  author- 
ized specific  projects  Included  in  the 
recommendations  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  but  agreed  to  the  House  approach 
to  authorize  all  recommended  projects, 
except  Royal  Olen,  as  a  unit.  The  con- 
ference agreed  to  emphasize  certain  proj- 
ects that  merit  priority  fimding  because 
of  local  problems  that  require  immediate 
attention. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
$50,000,000  for  initiation  of  these  proj- 
ect representing  a  $29,908,000  reduction 
from  the  amount  authorized  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the 
projects  at  Sixes  Bridge  and  Verona 
until  the  Corps  has  an  opportunity  to 
resubmit  them  to  Congress.  The  conferees 
thought  It  necessary  in  view  of  the  low- 
flow  augmentation  provisions  In  the  proj- 
ects. There  is  great  interest  in  this  proj- 
ect but  there  Is  also  evidence  of  contro- 
versy. I  hope  these  divergent  views  can 
be  ameliorated  so  the  committees  can 
consider  the  projects  on  their  merits. 

The  conferees  also  deleted  Highland 
Lake  project  from  the  bill  to  assure  ade- 
quate hearings  on  the  project  before 
authorization. 

Many  areas  of  the  country  are  experi- 
encing serious  streambank  erosion  prob- 
l«ns,  due  to  altered  streamflow.  as  well 
as  natru^  erosion.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  authorize  projects  where  streambank 
erosion  is  threatening  homes,  buildings, 
and  facilities.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee can  address  ftae  problem  of 
streamback  erosion  on  a  national  scale, 
rather  than  a  case-by-case  approach,  to 
effectively  prevent  further  erosion  &nd 
subsequent  loss  of  property,  tax  revenue, 
and  provide  safety  to  those  along  the 
banks  of  our  riven. 


The  shoreline  erosion  control  demon- 
stration program  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  plan,  construct,  operate, 
evaluate,  and  demonstrate  prototype 
shoreline  erosion  control  devices,  both 
engineered  and  vegetative.  This  program 
will  last  5  years  and  $6  million  is  author- 
ized for  these  purposes. 

Many  ongoing  projects  have  from  time 
to  time  needed  revision  or  modification 
to  meet  current  circiunstances,  \rtien 
such  circumstances  did  not  prevail  at 
the  time  of  authorization  of  the  resource 
projects.  The  conferees  agreed  to  many 
such  changes,  some  of  which  were  in  the 
House-passed  bill  and  others  were  in  the 
Senate  bill.  All  of  these  modifications 
are  worthy  of  authorization  and  will  en- 
hance the  original  projects  to  create  a 
better,  more  comprehensive  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  comment  specifically 
on  one  partkmlar  provtskm  in  this  bill— 
the  authorlaatlon  for  the  San  Prandaco 
Bay  delta  hydraulic  model  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  operates  in  Sausa- 
Uto,  Calif. 

Maintenance  of  the  model  will  be  cm 
invaluable  envirormiental  tool  whose  use 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  It  can  be  used  by  State,  local, 
regional,  and  private  bodies  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Its  use  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  master 
planning  on  a  regional  scale  which  has 
prevented  continuing  degradation  of 
many  areas  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

If  we  expect  to  be  able  to  prevent  fur- 
ther environmental  degradation  of  the 
bay  and  if  we  hope  to  move  now  to  permit 
the  bay  to  achieve  its  full  envlnnnental, 
economic,  recreational,  esthetic,  and 
natural  potential  it  is  Iniportant  that  we 
have  the  means  to  assess  scientifically 
every  proposal  for  use  or  protection  of 
the  bay  that  is  made.  The  bay  delta 
model  will  provide  the  means  to  this  end. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  accepted  an 
important  provision  in  the  Htnue-passed 
bill,  concerning  the  policies,  standards, 
and  procedures  in  the  formulation, 
evaluation,  and  review  of  water  and  wa- 
ter related  resources  and  land  related  re- 
sources. The  intent  of  this  provision  is 
to  allow  Congress  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  resource  project  criteria  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  congressional  review  and  c<Mnment  la 
necessary  to  formulate  a  new  set  of  ra- 
tional and  reasonable  project  criteria 
guidelines.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  all 
benefits  and  all  costs  be  reflected  in  these 
griidelines,  taking  into  accoimt  the  total 
environment  and  environmental  impact 
of  the  Important  resource  development 
projects,  quantify  them  and  exp>and 
project  purposes  that  will  genuinely  re- 
flect the  very  obvious  total  boieflts. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  RoBXRTs,  chairman  of  the 
conferees,  Mr.  Dorw,  Mr.  Hewdxhsow,  and 
Mr.  Snydbr,  the  other  House  conferees 
for  the  outstanding  work  they  performed 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  16  of 
the  report,  section  61.  Z  have  discovered 
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an  old  frlMid  irtilch  was  sent  to  the 
GomiBltteft  on  mtarior  and  inwlar  Ax- 
Mrs  of  tti*  Souie  by  the  Speaker  aa  a  bill 
to  establlih  a  nalkmal  reereatlan  area, 
r  think  that  the  Houee  ought  to  under- 
stand what  la  being  done  here.  I  am  not 
laying  any  blame  at  tb»  doorstep  of  the 
House  conferees  In  this  matter,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  in  this  Instance  shall  estab- 
lish the  Big  South  Pork  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area,  by  publication  of 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register,  a 
job  which  is  properly  the  Job  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

I  point  out  further  that  in  section  61 
we  And  this  language: 

. . .  the  C5orpi  at  Rnglneers.  the  Depsrtment 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
onlture  as  modified  by  this  act 

And  this  section  of  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide a  niajor  modification  of  law.  If  this 
were  a  House  bill  it  would  clearly  be  non- 
germane.  I  do  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  matter  because  as 
soon  as  the  Congress  reconvenes  there 
ought  to  be  action  taken  to  straighten 
this  matter  out.  At  this  time  it  would 
kill  the  whole  bill  if  we  objected. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
do  not  disagree  with  the  gentleman,  and 
I  woiild  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  section  61  originated  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  not  the  House  bill.  This  will  take 
the  place  of  a  project  called  Devils  Jump, 
a  recreation  project.  I  agree  that  per- 
haps next  Congress  we  can  take  a  closer 
look  at  this  propoeal. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS,  I  yi^d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  Join  in  with  and  to  back  up 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
stated.  Serving  as  I  do  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  the 
gentleman.  I  raised  this  point  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  conference,  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  the  Interior  Department  both 
do  not  appreciate  the  preemption  of 
their  own  prerogatives.  But  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Senator  Coopxh. 
quite  candidly  insisted  upon  this  being 
in  the  legislation,  therefore  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise  we  foimd  oim&elves  in  the 
situation  of  either  getting  the  bill  out 
or  not.  and  that  is  the  reason  that  is 
In  the  bill. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rteld? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  DoMf ) . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  want 
to  Join  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  for  the  excellent  work 
that  the  gentleman  has  done,  and  for 
the  way  that  t^e  gentleman  has  con- 
ducted the  oonferenoe.  r  have  never 
seen  a  conference  on  a  bill  tbat  was 
handled  better  tban  this  was  under  the 
genUeman's  great  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  especially  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


(ICr.  Roanrrs)  who  provided  such  splen- 
did leadership  throughout  consideration 
of  this  leglBlatton  and  in  the  conference. 
This  is  a  good  bill,  with  many  worthwhile 
Rnri  necessary  projects,  and  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  Rat  Robssts.  May  I  conunend 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Claubeh), 
the  great  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
SWYDaa) ,  and  my  dear  Mend  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hairomsoii) ,  as  well  ai  my 
colleagues  from  the  other  body,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  conference,  Evmrrr 
JOKDAH.  John  Shkmiah  Coofxx,  and 
liLOTD  BxKtsxif  from  the  great  State  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  have  I  participated 
in  a  more  eflQclent  and  productive  confer- 
ence than  the  one  we  just  completed  on 
this  bill.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  House's  attention  the  sim- 
ply superb  Job  rendered  by  qui  coimsel. 
Lea  WdflTn^Ti.  His  wise  counsel  and 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  bill  was 
invaluable  to  the  conferees  and  greatly 
expedited  the  success  of  the  conference. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Las  Edelman 
for  this  outstanding  service. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conferenoe  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GffiNSRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  le^p^tive  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
r^rart  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SfSAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeet  of  the  genldeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIRCBAF7  LOAM  OUARANTEE 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  STAOOBRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  t^ie  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(SSI.  14740)  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1967,  authorizing  aircraft  loan 
guarantees,  in  order  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  such  act.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows'. 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  ChDvemment 
guaranty  at  private  loans  to  certain  air  oar- 
rters  lor  pvirchaee  of  modern  aircraft  and 
equipment,  to  foeter  the  development  and 
use  of  modern  transport  aircraft  by  such 
carriers,  and  for  other  purpoeee",  approved 
September  7.  1957  («  U.S.C.  1324  note),  la 
amended — 

(1)  In  section  4(d)  by  striking  out  "$10,- 
OOOjOOO"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "S80,- 
OOOjOOO";  and 

(3)  In  Beottcaa  8  by  striking  out  "flftaen" 
and  inaartlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "twenty". 

The  SPBABSai.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINOBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Wltfaout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered: 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOOERB.  Mr.  Speaker,  tMs 
legldatlon  provider  for  a  S-year^  eac- 


tension  of  the  GKivemment  Ouarantee  of 
Equipment  Loans  Act  of  1957.  The  origi- 
nal act  (Public  Law  8&-307) ,  was  for  a 
5 -year  period  and  it  was  renewed  for  ad- 
ditional 5 -year  periods  in  the  89tb  and 
90th  Congresses.  It  was  used  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  81  aircraft.  Under  this 
program  a  total  of  $55,200,000  has  been 
borrowed  and  90  percent  of  this  amount 
has  been  guaranteed.  Tliere  has  never 
been  a  def  aidt  by  a  carrier  and  the  Oov- 
emment  has  collected  over  $500,000  in 
guarantee  fees.  The  carriers  represented 
ta  our  hearings  made  two  very  oon- 
vlndng  points  which  we  believe  fully 
warrant  this  extension. 

First.  The  mere  presence  of  the  law 
enables  the  carriers  to  get  loans  at  lower 
interest  rates  than  would  otherwise  be 
available  if  the  guarantee  program  was 
not  there  as  a  backup. 

Second.  Several  of  the  carriers  plan 
to  use  the  program  to  purchase  equip- 
ment in  the  extended  period. 

This  bill  vrill  also  increase  the  guar- 
antee available  to  any  one  carrier  at  any 
one  time  from  $10  million  to  )S0  million. 
We  believe  that  this  is  desirable  because 
of  the  revolutionary  changes  in  aircraft 
from  the  1950's  to  the  1970*8.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1958  F-27  cost  about  $700,000; 
In  1966  a  Lockheed  Hercules  cost  ap- 
proximately $2,775,000.  Today  a  DC-fl  or 
Bocdng  737  costs  over  $4  million.  Ilils  MD 
will  help  the  carriers  and  should  not  cost 
the  Oovemment  any  money  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  have  a  question  about 
this  whole  business  of  Oovemment  guar- 
antees by  various  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  has  done.  The  chair- 
man always  goes  over  legislation  very 
thoroughly.  But  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  all  of  the  various  agencies 
of  Oovemment.  There  must  now  be  In 
the  neighborhood  of  40  agencies  that 
have  the  rii^t  to  issue  guarantees  and 
have  the  right  to  increase  the  debt  of  the 
United  States. 

A  few  days  ago,  earlier  this  week,  this 
House  passed  an  expenditure  ceiling,  a 
bill  giving  the  President  the  right  to  hold 
expenditures  to  $250  billion. 

Now  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
borrowing  that  is  outside  of  the  Federal 
debt,  and  this  is  that  kind  of  borrowing. 
That  borrowing  In  thie  year  totaled 
$28.2  billion,  which  is  uncontrolled  by  the 
Congress  and  uncontrolled  by  the  Execu- 
tive. 

At  the  present  rate,  we  expect  this  bor- 
rowing that  is  outside  of  the  debt  will 
total  $224  billion  at  the  end  oi  1973. 
When  there  is  borrowing  outside  of  the 
national  debt.  It  causes  a  drain  on  the 
money  markets,  it  affects  the  Oovem- 
ment's  credit  when  it  comes  to  borrowing 
within  the  debt,  and  has  the  effect  of 
spiraling  inflation. 

I  am  a  Ilttlaoit  ooncemed.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  bin  rather  than  being  a  bill 
to  help  the  carriers  and  rather  than  be- 
ing a  bfll  to  help  the  aircraft  industry 
might  end  up  being  a  bill  to  help  the 
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banks.  The  banics  have  most  of  the  paper 
on  the  construction  of  aircraft,  and  th«y 
enjoy  the  tax  Investment  credit.  They 
have  an  the  benefits  of  the  tax  writeoff. 

Now  that  the  benefit  of  the  Investment 
credit  Is  used  up.  they  want  to  transfer 
this  obligation  into  another  market  and 
let  it  now  become  a  government  guaran- 
teed loan. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  legis- 
lation might  end  iq>  being  a  bankers'  bill 
rather  than  a  bill  to  stimulate  the  air- 
craft Indiistry,  or  to  make  our  local  car- 
riers more  self-sufficient. 

Can  tbe  gentleman,  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  West  Virginia,  give  me  the 
assurance  that  this  will  not  move  in  that 
direction? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  gentleman's  very  good  comments 
about  the  running  of  the  Oovemment, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  applies  at  all  to 
this  program  here.  This  has  been  in 
effect  for  over  15  years  and  there  has 
never  been  a  default  on  it.  Instead  the 
Government  has  increased  their  money 
by  over  $500,000  in  fees  from  the  loans. 
It  is  only  to  help  those  smaller  compa- 
nies that  need  it.  and  it  enables  them  to 
get  a  better  loan  than  they  could  other- 
wise be  able  to  get. 

I  can  assiire  the  gentleman,  from  all 
of  the  past  history,  that  this  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  debt  limit  or  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  because  the  Oovem- 
ment does  not  do  it.  They  go  to  the  banks 
and  they  get  a  better  rate  there. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  had  exactly 
the  Identical  situation  with  the  Over- 
seas Investment  Corporation.  They  were 
TTiftiring  a  lot  of  money.  They  were  build- 
ing ap  a  fund,  and  then  suddenly  their 
inveetments  in  South  .America  were  sub- 
ject to  expropriation,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den then  they  were  faced  with  the  obll- 
gatiOD  we  are  faced  with  here,  the  obll- 
gatlon  at  replenishing  and  making  up 
the  Oovemment  s  promise  to  pas  on  the 
overseas  investment  insurance  loans  in 
South  America. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man let  me  Just  explain  this.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  some  overseas 
foreign  aid.  and  that  does  involve  money 
which  is  appropriated.  This  involves  no 
appropriated  money. 

Mr.  VAKEEL  I  understand  it  does  not 
involve  gMPPropriated  money. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  This  money  only  af- 
fects our  banks  here.  As  I  say,  it  has 
been  a  very  successful  program.  Over 
15  years  there  has  never  been  a  default, 
aiul  actually  the  Government  has  made 
money. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous work  that  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man, and  his  committee  have  done  on 
this  matter.  I  am  getting  around  to  the 
point  vbere  I  think  that  this  entire 
guarantee  procrmm.  Instead  of  being 
scattered  around  the  whole  spectrum  of 
the  Congrees.  ought  to  be  acted  upon  by 
one  committee  so  that  there  is  some 
centrallntlan  of  the  reeponstiollity.  I 
will  cwrefaOy  watch  this  program  to  see 
how  it  mores,  and  Z  certainly  hope  it 
will  not  Involve  any  outside  funding  or 
the  seUins  of  bonds  or  the  borrowing 
outside  of  the  debt. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  is  no  way  that 
can  be  dcme. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  assurance,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  watch  the  program.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MlssourL 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  would 
explain  why,  in  the  face  of  the  GAG,  the 
OMP,  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
Treasury,  all  being  in  opposition  to  this 
extension,  we  still  find  it  is  necessary  and 
must  legislation.  In  passing.  I  will  say, 
of  course,  that  that  is  the  only  reason  it 
is  on  the  suspension  calendar  Instead  of 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  because  it  did 
not  meet  the  criteria  because  of  the  de- 
partmental adverse  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  testimony  of  every- 
one who  csmie  before  the  committee  was 
that  it  was  needed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  reports  that  came  before  our  com- 
mittee. "The  only  reason  they  are  opposed 
to  it  is  the  fact  that  they  say  It  Is  not 
needed;  but  it  is  needed,  and  it  is  needed 
today  as  much  as  it  wa^  in  1957. 

Mr.  H.ATT,.  There  is  Just  one  loan  out- 
standing at  this  time;  is  there  not?  It 
is  Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  One  loan  is  outstand- 
ing, but  there  are  several  who  say  that 
tJti^  do  need  it  and  do  want  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  not  up  against  a  situation  that 
only  those  who  testify  in  favor  thereof 
are  the  ones  with  their  hats  in  hand. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  bill  and  its  history 
would  not  show  this  at  alL 

Mr.  HAT.L.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
before  where  we  have  extended  15-year- 
old  legislation.  It  has  been  a  record.  The 
gentleman's  word  la  good  enough  for  me, 
but  where  aU  departments  having  Juris- 
diction therein  were  opposed  to  it,  still 
we  bring  it  up  as  emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  understand 
this.  We  have  done  this  each  5  years,  and 
they  say  they  do  need  It — several  of  these 
compfinles — and  that  is  the  reason  for  It. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  only  with  respect  to 
this  point. 

First  of  all,  this  loan  cannot  be  ob- 
tained except  under  certain  conditions. 
This  is  only  being  used  by  feeder  air- 
lines. Those  members  who  come  in  here 
on  feeder  airlines  and  not  main  trunks 
are  advised  that  this  is  legislation  which 
helps  those  feeder  lines  to  stay  on  their 
feet. 

It  is  true  at  the  present  time  Alaska 
Airlines  is  the  only  one  that  is  using 
this  loan  at  this  time,  but  there  are 
others  that  I  know  who  do  want  to 
use  It  at  this  time  in  wder  to  expand 
their  equipment.  So  all  of  the  Members 
who  use  feeder  airlines  should  know  this 
is  their  only  source  of  staying  in  busi- 
ness, for  some  of  these  would  have  been 
out  of  business  U  they  had  not  had  this 
ioao  for  them,  because  a  bank  would  not 
ooake  it.  Under  this  they  have  to  prove 
that  other  financing  is  not  available.  If 


there  is  financing  available  from  some 
other  loan  source,  they  cansoA  get  it 

This  has  not  been  a  loss  program.  TblB 
has  been  a  profit  program  all  the  way 
through.  They  have  to  pay  the  going 
rate  of  interest.  This  Is  the  most  succass- 
ful  loan  guarantee  program  I  know  of 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  only  is  this  needed,  but  this  Is 
good  legislation  in  behalf  of  helping  to 
keep  the  airplanes  on  the  ground  in  the 
smaller  feeder  airlines.  If  we  do  not  have 
this.  I  know  there  are  several  that  simply 
would  not  survive. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  be- 
lieve has  raised  a  question,  and  he  has 
Ozark  Airlines  in  his  territory  which  has 
been  borrowing  under  this  program  and 
probably  would  not  have  made  it  with- 
out this  kind  of  loan  guarantee. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  everybody  un- 
derstands this  is  not  a  give-away  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  profitable  program  for  us.  It 
Is  simply  to  provide  lotms  they  are  not 
able  to  get  from  the  banks.  This  is  all 
paid  back,  every  nickel  of  it,  plxis  a  fee. 
This  Is  good  legislation.  I  certsdnly  defend 
it.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bin  HJl. 
14740,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — ^two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof— 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  blU,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  I^eaker,  I  ask 
unMiimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  ol  a  similar  Senate  bin 
'8.  2741)  to  amend  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1957,  authorizing  aircraft  loan 
guarantees,  in  order  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  such  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk  read   the  Senate  bUl  as 
follows: 
An  act  to  aaMod  the  Act  at  Septamber  7, 

i9S7,  autborlzlQg  alrcraTt  loon  guarantMS. 

In  order  to  «zpaiicl  tbe  program  pursu&nt 

to  sucli  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Represent^ivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  tb» 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  Govern- 
ment guaranty  of  private  lo&na  to  certain  air 
carrlera  tot  purchase  of  modern  aircraft 
and  equipment,  to  foster  tbe  development 
and  MX  of  modern  transport  aircraft  by 
such  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved September  7,  1M7  (49  VJS.C.  1834 
note) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  4(d)  by  striking  out 
"SICOOO.OOO"  and  taaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"S90,000.000";  and 

(2)  In  section  8  by  striking  out  "fUteen" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

AMXifDicmirrorrazD  bt  mb.  stsogsks 
Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fdUows: 
Amendmant    oflarad    by    Mr.    Sraoana: 

Stnioe  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 

S.  3741  and  Inaert  Xa.  lieu  tkereof  the  pn>' 

visions  of  HJl.  1470,  as  passed. 
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The  amendBwntVM  M^VBd  to. 

Tlio  Onintie  WW  "W  nnfgnHl  tn  be  bmmI 
a  tbir4  ttnw.  mm  Mad  tbe  Odrd  ttui. 
and  iisMtiil  aad  »  ontlaB  to  zueaBsUar 
was  laid  «a  tho  taUo. 

A  stmflar  Baaaa  MB  (Hit  14T40>  waa 
laid  on  tha  t^Ma. 


EXTENSION      Of      COtOtntfTTT 
MZNTAZ4  HKALTB  GBTTBUB  ACT 


Mr.  BTAaoXRS.  Mr.  Spaahnr.  I  mem 
to  suspend  the  nilCB  and  paas  tba  US 
(HJt  18078)  to  amend  Ilka  "'""■"'B'**^ 
Mental  Rfealth  Cwtua  Aisft  to  aztand  for 
1  year  the  programa  of  aadstance  for 
eommvmtty  mankal  baaltti  eanttfs.  aioa- 
boUsm  facilities,  drag  abuse  f  aeltttlaa. 
sod  facilities  for  the  mental  healtb  af 
children. 

The  derk  read  as  follows : 

H.B.  18676 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untta€  aUttea  of 
America  in  Otmgress  aaaembtad.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  301  of  the  Oommuntty  Ifsatal  Haaltb 
Canters  Act  (relating  to  eonstruetton  grsats) 
U  amended  (A)  by  striking  oot  "and"  aftar 
"1873,",  and  (B)  by  inserting  befbre  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  flaoal  year  mdlag  June  30, 
1974". 

(2)  Section  307  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

(b)(1)  Section  334(a)  of  such  Act  (zvlattBg 
to  staffing  grants)  Is  amended  (A)  by  storlk- 
ing  out  "for  the  flsoal  year  ■■»<»<''ff  June  SO, 
1973"  and  Inserting  tn  Ueu  tlureof  "for  each 
of  the  next  two  Oaatl  years'*,  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "eaoh  of  ths  thlrtaen  succeeding 
years"  moA  Insertlasta  Ueu  ttiareof  "for  each 
of  the  next  fifteen  gassl  jmcs". 

(3)  Sflotlaa  VXHh)  of  raoh  Act  Is  ammirted 
by  striking  out  "IVW  aaeb  place  It  oocuza 
and  inserting  In.  Ueu  theraof  "1874". 

(c)  Section  346  of  such  Aot  (nUtlBg  to 
special  pnojects  lor  alcohollam)  Is  amended 
by  strOdng  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1974". 

(d)  Section  347(d)  of  such  Act  <nlatUig  to 
grants  for  prevention  and  tveataunt  of  aloo- 
hoUsm)  is  amended  by  ■*T'¥1»'g  out  "for  the 
flaoal  year  wunnj  June  30.  Itrm*'  and  inaert- 
iag  In  llau  thereof  "tor  each  of  tbs  ant  two 
flaeal  yeaza". 

(e)  Section  363  of  such.  Act  (relating  to 
^Mclal  piY^octa  for  drag  abuae)  ia  ■!««»■'*■«« 
by  striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  "1974". 

(f)  Section  363(d)  of  such  Act  (Mlatlng  to 
drug  abuse  education)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1873"  and  lns«rtta«  In  Umi  thereof  "for  eaoh 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  yosza". 

(g)  (1)  Section  3«(»)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  programs)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1873"  and  Inaortlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  next  two  fiaoal  years". 

(3)  Section  361  (b)  of  such  Act  la  anwnd- 
•d  (A)  by  striking  out  "each  of  t2ie  next 
nine  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  next  ektren  flaoai 
years"  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1974". 

(h)  Section  364(c)  of  such  Act  (nlstlng 
togrants  for  oonsriltatlon  servioas)  la  amsnd- 
•d  (1)  by  striking  out  "and  Jttn«  »,  1073" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  tharmf  "June  30,  1*73. 
and  Jane  30,  1974".  (3)  by  striking  out 
"next  eight  fiscal  years"  and  Uisartlng  In 
Ueu  thenof  "next  ten  fiscal  years",  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  "July  l,  1978"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thoreof  "July  1.  1974". 

(1)  (1)  Section  371(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  (va- 
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a7X(d)(S)  of  such  Act  la 
(A)  tar  striking  out  "each  af  tha 
nszt  alglit  flaoal  yesis"  and  Inswtlng  In  Usu 
taamof  "tor  each  of  the  next  tan  Itacal  years", 
and  (V)  by  atrlldng  out  "July  1, 197B"  and  m- 
avttng  m  Uan  tluraaf  "July  l.  wn~. 

(g)  Baottun  079  oC  auch  Aot  (relating  to 
gsanta  ter  tnOnlng  and  effatoatlon)  la  amsnd- 
ad  by  atalfeing  out  "1978"  sod  Inantlng  In 
Itaa  thanotf  "1»74*. 

(4)  Hautlun  971  (a)  of  such  Act  la  amandail 
by  StrlklBg  out  "aaetlon  a7a(a)"  and  tnsart- 
ing  tn  Ilea  tbanat  "subaaetion  (d) ". 

(J)(l)  aaotloas  aaO<»)(l)  and  34a(b)(l) 
at  the  oonummlty  Mental  Health  Oanters 
Act  are  eaoh  amanrtHd  by  striking  out  "eight 
yaam"  and  Inserting  In  Usu  thenof  "ntna 
jNass":  and  asatUm  330(b)  (l)  of  snoh  Aot  Is 
MMmmAmA  }ay  striking  out  "four  years"  and  In- 
antlng  m  Ilea  tbareof  "five  yoan". 

(9)  Sectlona  9a0(b)(a),  34S(b)(l),  and 
34a<b)  (9)  at  aueh  Act  are  each  amiendsd  by 
Tftiv«««g  ofot  "thrae  years"  and  Inserting  tn 
Ueu  tharsof  "four  years". 

(3)  Saetlon  366(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "eight  years",  In  paea- 
gtaph  (1)  and  Inaertlng  tn  Ueu  tliaraof 
"nine  years",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "three 
years"  In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "four  years". 

(4)  The  amffn'imif"**  aaade  by  paragraphs 
(1),  (3),  and  (3)  or  this  atibaactlon  abaU 
apply  with  respect  to  tha  period  of  each  ataff- 
ing  grant  first  made  under  eeotlona  330,  343, 
343.  361  (a) ,  364.  and  371  of  tha  Community 
Biental  Health  Centers  Act  after  June  30, 
1973,  and  to  the  period  of  each  special  proj- 
ect grant  first  made  tmdar  section  366  of  such 
Act  aftsr  such  data.  The  period  of  each 
stafllng  grant  and  of  saoh  apaelal  project 
grant  flnt  made  undar  such  saatkru  390.  348. 
343,  361  (a.) .  360.  364,  or  371  baCora  such  data 
BbaU  end  on  the  date  paeasrtbad  by  the  appU- 
cabls  provlaUms  of  aeetion  390(b),  343(b),  or 
356 (b)  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  sub- 
section If  under  such  provisions  In  effect  be- 
fore the  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion the  period  of  the  grant  ended  on  a  date 
after  June  30, 1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TTAT.T.  Mr.  Speakia,  I  demand  a 
second.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

TkuBpe  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOOSEiB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ilee 
In  support  of  H.R.  16876,  a  blU  to  amend 
the  CcHnmunlty  BCental  Health  Center 
Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  programs 
of  assistance  for  community  mental 
health  centers,  aIc(di(dlBm  faculties,  drag 
abuse  facllitlBs.  and  facilities  for  the 
mental  healOi  of  children. 

As  we  all  know,  this  program,  first 
autborlaed  by  the  Congress  in  1963,  has 
became  one  of  the  Nation's  most  valuable 
resources  for  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services.  At  the  present  time  our 
committee  feds  that  the  legislation  for 
this  program  warrants  a  simple  1-year 
extension  and  H.R.  16676  is  intended  to 
aocompUah  this.  The  blU  makes  one  sub- 
stantive ebange  In  the  existing  legislation 
in  tiiat  it  extends  the  period  for  which 
Federal  support  for  community  mental 
bedKh  centers  staffing  is  available  from 
8  to  9  years.  The  authorizations  in  this 
bill  are  the  same  as  were  available  for 
fiscal  year  1973  except  that  the  authori- 
zation for  construction  grants  is  reduced 
from'  $100  million  to  $40  mlUlon  to  reflect 


the  rsaUtlai  of  recent  amnropriadoos. 
•Ria  total  antboctation  In  ttats  bin  for 
flaoal  year  1974  Is  $279  miUlon,  plus  ilia 
nans  Boeassary  f^  eiHitlniitiig  staff 
grants  to  canters  presently  funded  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  Stieaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
ananimoonsly  after  hearings  from  both 
our  Suboommlttae  on  Public  Health  and 
SnvlronmBit  and  tba  fuS  Oommlttae  on 
fizterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  urge 
Its  pasaage  at  taiis  tbne. 

ICr.  anUMUBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

ffBZXQflOUK&  ytalnf 

Mr.  arrAOOCRS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  THInolw. 

Bflr.  SPRZNCSBSt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
Just  run  briefly  through  sevoal  salient 
poiats  about  this  bffl. 

The  flrat  point  la  eonatructlon  grants. 
Tlia  pieeent  anthortaatlon  for  fiscal  year 
I9TS  is  $100  mflUon.  The  approprlatlans 
have  faBenfar  bslaw  this  figure  and  the 
reported  figure  takes  this  mto  account. 
For  the  second  year,  flaoal  year  1974,  the 
anthorlBatlon  Is  $40  million. 

The  second  point  is  stafllng  grants. 
There  Is  a  straitfit  1-year  eztmslon  of 
the  authorization  for  flaeal  year  1973,  tar 
one  more  year,  at  $80  mlTHon. 

A  second  point  under  staflhig  grants 
is  that  such  initial  stafllng  grants  have 
been  prevlouoly  authcHlzed  for  a  total  of 
8  years.  This  Mil  makes  a  subatantlve 
diange  In  the  law  to  extend  this  to  a 
mif»«Tmim  of  9  yeaiB  per  project.  Itie 
coet  of  tbeee  later  years  is  never  detafled 
but  covered  by  a  provision  which  author- 
izes whatever  funds  are  necassary  to 
carry  them  out.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  these  run-downs  really  cost  or  how 
much  tbe  addition  of  1  year  win  add. 

The  third  point  is  alcoludlsm  projects, 
and  under  this  we  have  for  counseling, 
education  In  ccmununitleB  and  coopera- 
tion with  schools,  courts  and  penal  insti- 
tutions, a  straight  1-year  extension  at 
$50  million. 

A  fourth  point  is  construction  and 
staffing  for  alcolohlam  and  drug  abuse. 
TMs  Includes  funds  for  special  projects, 
training,  demonstrations  and  surveys. 
There  is  a  straight  1-year  extensian  fbr 
fiscal  year  1974  of  $80  mflllon.  The  facil- 
ities may  be  iMut  of  oonunnnlty  health 
centers  but  not  necessarily. 

A  flfth  point  is  drug  abuse  information 
and  education.  Under  this  we  have  grants 
to  States  or  cities  idus  public  or  non- 
profit agencies,  a  1-year  extension  for 
fiscal  year  1074.  of  $14  million. 

Sixth,  grants  to  pay  for  prafessianal 
consultation  sendees  for  alcoholics,  drug 
addicts  and  children,  straight  1-year  ex- 
tension. $6  mmian. 

Seventii,  construetian.  stafllng,  train- 
ing, surveys  for  children's  mental  health, 
straight  1-year  extension,  $30  million. 

Eighth,  total  autfaorizatlan,  $379  mfl- 
llon. 

We  went  into  this  very  carefully.  We 
tried  to  keep  tiie  figures  as  best  we  could 
with  the  others  and  with  tiie  Senate.  I 
brieve  we  have. 

The  legislation  is  necessary.  It  is  in 
the  public  Interest.  I  recommend  passage 
ot  the  legislatlan. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  re- 
quests for  time.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion that  both  gentlemen  have  made  on 
thiBbllL 
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I  object  to  It.  because  I  think  It  is  too 
nuch  of  an  Increase,  too  predpltouB,  and 
;bere  are  no  departmental  reports.  Of 
x>ur8e,  the  program  Is  Just  getting 
itarted.  and  where  I  have  seen  It  in  oper- 
ation. It  has  evidenced  that  it  will  In  due 
30urae  yield  returns  to  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ilrom  lUlnois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
ingulshed  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
>n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
:ould  explain  why  there  is  no  admlnistra- 
;lon  request  for  tliis  legislation,  and  If 
iiere  was  no  request  pending  when  the 
■eport  was  made,  can  we  really  consider 
i  to  be  emergency  type  legislation? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  I  might  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  this  way :  Next  year 
Btre  have  16  health  bills  to  extend.  We 
lust  took  two  or  three  of  them  which  we 
bhought  we  could  get  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee  this  year  and  do  them  so  that 
we  would  not  have  all  this  piled  up  next 
rear,  which  is  going  to  Just  be  almost 
prohibitive. 

Mr.  FINDL£Y.  Is  the  administration 
aware  that  this  legislation  is  pending? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Ye«. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Have  you  had  any  read- 
ing from  them  as  to  their  position? 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  No.  They  would  have 

00  opposition  to  this.  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  HATiTi  I  mipredate  the  gentleman 

asktDg  that  question.  It  is  why  I  raised 
the  question  of  no  departmental  report. 

As  for  the  16  health  blUs  that  have  to 
be  extended  next  year,  I  could  advise  the 
gentleman  that  that  Is  16  sacred  cows 
the  93d  Congress  wOl  be  considering  In 
a  row. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Next  year  I  am  not 
going  to  be  here. 

Mr.  HALL.  Neither  am  I. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  But  I  do  know  this, 
the  legislation  turned  out  In  this  Con- 
gress over  the  last  Congress  was  three 
times  over  that 

The  gentleman  may  disagree  with  the 
legislation,  but  I  want  to  say  to  jovl,  the 
way  this  Congress  Is  going  at  tiie  present 
time,  the  demand  for  the  programs  by 
the  administration  now  as  well  as  by 
the  public  generally  is  tremendous. 

It  Is  loading  onto  this  committee.  They 
come  In  and  are  asked  why  in  thunder 
they  do  not  do  a  better  Job.  They  Just  sit 
there  day  after  day  with  nothing  but 
testimony.  They  are  asked  to  take  up  16 
bills  on  this  one  subject  alone  In  1073, 
and  it  Just  is  not  right.  That  is  why  they 
are  in  here  with  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  my  feDow  lame  duck,  wel- 
come to  the  club,  because  this  Is  the 
wine  press  of  forced  legislation  if  I  ever 
saw  It.  

Mr.  SFRINQER.  To  that  extent,  I 
want  to  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  ad- 
mit that  I  hate  to  see  all  of  this  legisla- 
tion coming  in  during  the  last  72  hours. 

1  am  only  defending  the  legislation  which 
comes  from  my  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  care 
to  alter  his  remark  and  make  it,  "the  last 
24  to  36  hours"? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  Uie  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
RoGxas) . 


Mr.  ROOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  oiTSLR.  16676  which  would  pro- 
vide a  simple,  1-year  extension  to  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
at  1073  authorlzatlcsi  levels. 

In  October  1963,  Congress  established 
the  community  mental  health  centers 
program  by  authorizing  grants  to  meet 
part  of  the  costs  of  constructing  facili- 
ties to  house  comprehensive  programs  of 
mental  health  services,  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Individual  communities. 
Since  that  time,  the  act  has  been  revised 
on  five  occasloos  to  allow  community 
mental  health  centers  to  respond  to  spe- 
cial natlcsial  and  local  needs.  In  their 
9-year  history  community  mental  health 
centers  have  become  a  major  factor  In 
the  dehvery  of  mental  services  in  this 
country. 

Action  on  this  legislation  is  necessary 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment is  faced  with  the  respouibll- 
lt7  for  16  separate  bills  which  expire  on 
the  same  date — J\me  30,  1973.  The  bur- 
den this  creates  makes  it  necessary  to 
extend  authorizations  for  some  of  the 
programs  this  year.  Because  we  only 
found  time  to  hold  a  1-day  hearing  on 
extension  legislation,  the  subcommittee 
felt  that  It  should  report  only  a  1-year 
extension  and  conduct  a  more  th(»-ough 
review  of  the  community  mental  health 
centers  programs  in  late  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  HJl. 
16676. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  HJl.  16676. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bin  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SECURmES  PROCES8INO  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rtiles  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  16946)  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  securities  depositories, 
clearing  agmcies,  and  transfer  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  1694S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  auembled, 

TbAt  this  Act  may  be  clt«<l  aa  tb«  "Securi- 
ties Prooeeslng  Act". 

8xc.  a.  Section  3  of  the  Securities  Bx- 
cbange  Act  of  1934  (16  UJB.C.  78b)  la 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  Im- 
mediately before  the  (xhrase  "to  Impose  re- 
quirements necessary  to  make  such  regula- 
tions and  control  reasonably  complete  and 
effective."  and  by  adding  the  foUo^ng  Im- 
mediately after  that  phrase:  "and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  an  Integrated 
national  system  for  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  and  settlement  of  securities 
traosactlons,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  16(c)(3)  of  the  Bectirltles 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  V.B.C.  78o(C)(8)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use 
of  the  malls  or  of  any  means  at  Instrumen- 
taUty  of  Interstate  conuneroe  to  effect  any 
transaction  In,  or  t^  Induce  or  attempt  to 


Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of.  any  security 
(Other  than  an  exempted  aaetulty  or  ocoi- 
mardal  paper,  banker's  acoeptances,  or  oooi' 
marolal  bills)  ta  contrwentlon  of  suob  rules 
and  regulations  a*  the  OomnUasloa  abaU  pre- 
scribe as  neceesary  or  appraptlate  In  tte 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  o(  In- 
vestors— 

"(A)  to  regxilate  the  time  and  method  of 
mitiriTig  settlements,  paymarats,  and  deliveries 
and  of  dosing  aoeounta;  and 

"(B)  to  provide  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  financial  responsibility  and  related  prac- 
tices of  brokers  and  dealats  Including,  bat 
not  limited  to,  the  acoaptanoa  of  custody  and 
use  of  customers'  securlttaa,  and  tbe  oatrylag 
and  use  of  customm'  daposlta  or  credit  bal- 
ances. Such  rules  and  regulations  shaU  re- 
quire the  malntenaace  of  »s— tua  wltb 
reapeot  to  ouatMBMS*  dapostts  or  cndN 
balancea,  as  detsnnliMd  by  soeh  rulss  and 
ragulatlons. 

Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  at  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  oonstruad  (1)  to  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Ooremors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  this  title,  to  preecHbe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  preiventlng  the  exoes- 
BlTe  use  of  credit  for  tbe  purchase  or  carry- 
ing of  securities,  or  (U)  to  authorise  tbe 
Commission  to  prescribe  such  rules  or  regu- 
latlODs  for  such  purpoM." 

8bc.  4.  Section  16A(k)  (3)  Off  tbe  SeourtUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  UJ3.C.  78o-S(k) 
(3) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  daose 
(D)  the  following: 

"(B)  the  time  and  method  of  making  set- 
tlements, payments,  and  d^verles  and  of 
closing  accounts." 

Bac.  0.  8ectl(»  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Bx- 
change  Act  of  19S4  (16  VJS.C.  78c(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  wid  thereof  tbe 
f oUowlng  new  paragraphs : 

"(33)  (A)  Tbe  term  'clearing  agency* 
means  any  person  who  acts  as  an  Inter- 
mediary In  making  payments  or  deliveries 
I  or  both)  in  coonactlcn  Wltb  transaotlans  In 
securities,  or  who  provldaa  facmttea.  (1)  to 
reduce  tbe  number  of  settlements  of  seenrt- 
tlee  transactions,  or  (U)  for  the  allocation  of 
securities  settlement  reaponslbllltles. 

"(B)  The  term  'securities  depository* 
means  any  person  who  acts  as  a  custodian  of 
securities  In  connection  with  a  syst«n  wbleb 
permits  securities  so  held  to  be  transferred, 
loaned,  or  pledged  without  phystcal  delivery 
or  securities  oertlficatee,  or  which  otherwise 
permits  or  facilitates  tbe  settlement  at  sa- 
curltlee  transactions  or  the  hypothecation  or 
lending  of  securities  without  physical  de- 
livery of  securities  certificates. 

"(C)  The  terms  'cleartng  agency*  and  'se- 
curities depository'  shall  not  include  (1) 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks,  Federal  Land  Banks,  or  any  person 
controUed  or  supervised  by  and  acting  as  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  authority  granted 
by  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
(U)  banks,  brokers,  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ing and  loan,  and  homestead  assoclatloDs 
and  cooperative  banks  by  reason  of  lending, 
fiduciary,  oorrsapondent,  or  safekeeping 
functions  commonly  performed  by  them  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  The  terms  'clearing  agency'  and  'se- 
curities depository'  shall  not  Include  (1>  life 
Insurance  companies,  or  their  registered 
separate  accounts,  by  reason  of  functions 
commonly  p>erformed  by  such  entitles  in  con- 
nection with  variable  annuity  contracts  Is- 
sued by  Insurance  companies;  or.  (U)  regis- 
tered open  end  investment  companies  or 
unit  Investnient  trusts  by  reason  of  func- 
tions commonly  performed  by  such  entitles 
in  connection  with  shares  in  registered  open 
end  investment  oompanlea  or  unit  invest- 
ment trusts. 

"(23)  The  term  participant',  when  used 
wltb  respect  to  a  cleartng  agency  or  securi- 
ties depository,  means  any  person  who  uses 
a  clearing  agency  or  securities  depository  for 
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the  Bozpoae  of  sattUag  or  oompartag  tnuu- 
^aeoM  in  BocurltlM  or  making  or  nosivtog 
aTTOent  for  or  deUvwy.  landing,  or  bypotba- 
Soon  of  seourltlaa:  but  doM  not  Inoluds  a 
BiiaaD  whoM  only  use  of  a  daarlng  agwacy  or 
j^urltlnfl    dspo^tory    U    through    another 

Mooa- 

""i/a*)  The  term  'transfer  agent'  xnsaaa  any 

gaiaoD  who  engagea,  on  behalf  of  an  tsaner, 

STon  behalf  of  Itself  as  an  Issuer,  of  aecuil- 

tiw  reglBtered  undar  section  13  of  this  title 

at  ot  securttlaa  which  would  be  required  to 

bs  10  registered  ezc^it  for  the  exemption 

ttoBL  raglstrstksx  provided  by  aectlons   U 

Tjwa)  (B)  or  ia{g)  (8)  (O)  of  this  tltie.  In: 

11)  countersigning  such  sacurltlea  upon  Is- 

^QUioe;  (B)  monitoring  the  Issuance  at  such 

Mcorltles  wltb  a  view  to  prerantlng  unau- 

tlicriHd  Issuance,  a  function  oommo&ly  per- 

lymed  by  a  penKMi  called  a  registnur;   (C) 

j^gKterlng  tbe  transfer  of  such  tecurttiss; 

fg    (O)     0TPbft"g^"g    or    converting    raeb 

tseorltles.  Tbe  term  transfer  agent'  ShaU 

jiot  Include  any  person  wbo  petforms  raeH 

fonetions  solely   with   respect   to   vartatde 

annuity     contracts     issued    by     tosonuioe 

pnmp^"***  

"(35)  The  term  'appropriate  regnlatory 
aMBcy'.  when  naed  with  lespect  to  a  clsar- 
Inr  agency,  securities  depoattory  or  tratutfw 
■lent  required  to  be  registered  under  this 
title  maana— 

"(A)  the  CX)mptroller  of  tbe  Cuiivucy,  In 
tbe  ease  of  a  national  bank  or  a  bank  operat- 
ing under  tbe  Code  of  Law  for  the  Dlstrtet 
d  Columbia,  or  a  sobsUliary  ot  any  suob 
bank; 

"(B)  tbe  Board  of  Oovemors  of  tbe  Vsd- 
«al  Reserve  ^ntem.  In  tbe  case  of  a  State 
member  bank  oi  the  Federal  nswrve  Systam 
or  a  subsidiary  tharaof ; 

*(0)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insuraawe 
Oorporatlon,  In  the  case  of  a  t>ank  Inaorsd 
by  the  Federal  Depoalt  Insurance  Oofpora- 
tkn  (other  than  a  member  ot  the  Mdend 
re  System)    or   a   subsidiary   thareoC; 


"(D)  the  Oommlaslon,  In  the  case  ot  aU 
other  transfer  agants,  clearing  agenelaa,  and 
iseurlUes  depoattartaa." 

Sic.  6.  Tb*  Beeurmes  Kxcbange   Act  of 
IflM  la  amended  by  Inaertlng  after  asotlon 
17  (16  UjB.O.  78q)  the  following  new  saotlon: 
"paoaasnto  or  bkcukitus  TaAxaacnom 

"SK.  17A.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwlae  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  It  shaU  be  tmlawfol 
for  any  person,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  make 
use  of  tbe  maUa  or  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce  to  perform 
the  function  of  a  clearing  agency,  securities 
depository  or  transfer  agent  with  respect  to 
any  security  unless  such  person  is  registered 
under  this  section.  The  Commission,  by  rules 
and  regulations  or  by  order,  upon  Its  own 
motion,  or  upon  application,  may  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exen4>t  any  per- 
son, security,  transacUon.  clearing  agency, 
securities  depository,  transfer  agent,  or  any 
class  w  classes  of  persons,  securities,  trans- 
actions, clearing  agencies,  securities  deposi- 
tories or  transfer  agents  from  any  provision 
or  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  any  rule  rar 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  section  If 
the  Commission  specifically  finds  that  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  or  provisions  to 
such  person,  security,  transaction,  clearing 
agency,  securities  depository,  transfer  agent, 
or  class  or  classes  of  persons,  securities, 
transactions,  clearing  agencies,  securities  de- 
positories or  transfer  agents  Is  not  practical 
or  not  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  prompt  and  accurate  proc- 
essing and  settlement  of  securities  transac- 
tions. 

"(2)  The  CommlsslMi  shall  Include  In  Its 
annual  reports  to  Oongreas  required  by  sec- 
tion 23(b)  of  this  title  Information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  requests  for  exemptions 
received,  the  number  granted,  and  tbe  basis 
or  bases  upon  which  tbe  exemptions 
^ranted. 


"(b)  Any  tnastar  Hf^  ■■•7  ^  ragtetwed 
for  tbe  purpoaas  of  tkla  aaettan  by  flUag  wtth 
the  riaiimfcMlnn  a  regkitratlan  atatamant 
which  shaU  sUto  tha  miOxwrn  9t  Ha  prtadpal 
offlce  or  offloaa  for  tranafai  agent  aetlvtttea, 
the  Identity  of  tha  laMM»  and  lasuaa  af 
aacuritlaa  f  or  whteh  It  la  tban  acting  as  tians- 
f ar  a^ant,  and  such  other  Information  In  suich 
detail  as  tha  Ooomilaaton  may  by  rule  require 
as  naoaaaary  or  appn^rlata  te  tb«  pubUs 
mtaract  or  for  tha  protootkm  of  InTeatet*. 

"(0)  Any  panKm  B»g  nglvtar  wltb  the 
Commiaaion  as  a  cUarlag  »4ifnej  or  a  aeourl- 
tlw  daposltory  under  tha  tanas  and  oon- 
dltlona  heralnaftar  provldad  In  tbla  aeotloa 
by  filing  with  tha  Onmmlsafam  a  nglatntkm 
statMasnt  in  sacb  tonik  m  tha  Ooauntaatan 
may  prsaarijaa  aattb«  forth  tha  foUowlng  in- 
formation and  aooompaatad  by  tha  fouovlng 
documenta: 

"(1)  Coptaa  of  Its  oocstltutloa.  artlclaa  of 
Incoiporatlon.  tqrlawa,  or  rulaaor  Instruments 
cozreapoBdlag  to  the  fantotag,  and  Itt  statad 
poUdaa  and  praotlaaa  rala^lng  to  lU  organisa- 
tion, partldpatlon.  rulaa  of  prooadum. 
^n^~-«»'  eondltlnn.  mathada  of  aafakaaptag, 
transferring,  hypothecating,  lending  and  ac- 
counting for  funda  and  saourtklsa,  horetn- 
aftar  ooUaotlvaly  referred  to  ta  this  aectten 
aa  tha  'rulaa  of  the  clearing  agency  or  ae- 
curltlaa  depository'. 

"(2)  Such  other  InformatUm  aa  the  Coo^ 
mlaalon  may.  by  rula.  require. 

"(d)  An  applicant  ShaU  not  be  regiatarad  aa 
a  fltsrl^g  agency  or  a  aacurltlea  depoaltory 
uoleaa  tha  Coounlaalon  finds  that — 

"(1)  such  clawing  i^anay  or  aaeurlttaa  da- 
poattory  la  ocgaalaad  ao  aa  to  f  adUtato  tha 
prompt  and  ordarly  aattlamant  of  securttlaa 
tranaactloos,  to  aafaguard  funda  and  aaourl- 
tlaa  bald  tat  tha  accounts  of  partldpanta, 
and  to  comply  wtth  tbe  prvriakKta  of  thla 
title  and  the  r\iles  and  ragulatlona  thara- 
undar,  and  to  carry  out  the  puzpoaaa  of  this 
section; 

"(2)  tha  ralas  of  tha  clearing  agency  <x 
ascuritlaa  dapoaltory  provlda  that  (A)  aU 
regiatarad  broken  or  daalaa^  (B)  othor  regia- 
tarad elfarl^  agandas  or  sacxuitlaa  dapoal- 
torlaa.  <a)  ragMsred  Invaatmant  rmmpanlaa, 
(D)  baaka  (aa  da«nMl  In  saotlon  a(a)  (•)  of 
tha  Znvaataaat  Company  *ft  «r  IMO).  and 
(K)  auch  other  paraoas  or  olaapaa  of  peraona 
aa  the  Otapmlaalnn  may  from  tbne  to  time 
daalgnata  by  rule  as  naoaaaary  In  the  public 
intaraet.  are  dlglble  to  beoona  partlelpanta 
in  aueh  olaartng  agency  or  aacwrttlaa  deposi- 
tory, subject  only  to  such  atttar  rulaa  of  tha 
clearing  agvncy  or  aaourttlsa  depository  as 
are  ezpresaly  pMnoiltted  under  this  paragraph. 
T9m  rul^  of  tha  masting  aganoy  or  aacurltlaa 
depository  Bkay  raatrlet  or  condition  partici- 
pation on  tha  geographical  iocatku  of  par- 
tldpanta or  upon  daposlt  wtth  tbe  clearing 
agency  or  securttlaa  depoaltory  of  an  amount 
which  bean  a  reaaonsbla  relationship  to  tbe 
value  of  positions  malatalaed  and  transac- 
tions processed  by-  tlia  partldpant,  and  may 
deny  partlc^atlon  to  persons  who  have  been 
expelled  or  auapanded  by  *  reglstsred  clear- 
ing agency  or  aacurttiM  dapoaltory  during 
the  period  of  such  expulsion  or  suspension. 
With  respect  to  persons  not  Included  In 
clauses  (A)  throu|^  (D)  above,  the  rules  of 
the  clearing  agancy  or  securities  depoaltory 
may  also  restrict  or  oondltk>&  participation 
on  the  basis  of  the  abUlty  ot  tbe  partldpanta 
to  meet  reaaonable  raqulremanta  as  to  finan- 
cial condition  or  opmMoDs  capability  and 
may  provkle  tar  tbe  exclusion  of  persons  not 
Included  In  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  wbo 
have  been  convicted  within  tan  yean  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  application  for  par- 
ticipation of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor 
which  tbe  clearing  agency  or  securities  de- 
pository flnda— 

"(1)  Invdves  tbe  pvaxttmat  or  sale  of  any 
securltlsa,  or 

"(11)  involves  embesKlement,  traud\ilent 
oonvenlon.  or  misappropriation  of  funds  or 
securities,  or 


"(lU)  Involves    the    violation    of 
IMl,  IMS.  or  IMS  of  title  18,  United 
Code; 

"(g)  the  rulaa  of  tha  clearing  agaaey  or 
aaeurtttaa  dapoaltory  aastire  a  fair  repraaanta- 
tkm  of  Ita  abarahoMan  (or  mamban)  and 
partiPlrftP**  In  tha  adoption  of  rulaa  of  tba 
nlaarinc  agency  or  aacurltlea  dapositcry  and 
any  amendment  tbarato,  tba  aelactlon  of  tta 
cdtean  and  dlractcsa,  and  In  aU  other  pbaaaa 
of  tbe  administration  of  tta  aflaln; 

"(4)  the  rules  of  the  olaaring  agency  or 
saeorttlaa  depoaltory  pronda  for  tha  equl» 
allocation  of  duee,  feea,  and  ottaar 
among  its  partlolpaata; 
"(6)  tha  rulaa  of  tbs  deartng  agency  or 
secxiritles  depositary  do  no*  Impose  any 
sebadola  of  prlaaa.  or  fix  mtnlmum  rates  or 
chargaa,  tar  aerrtaaa  rendered  by  tta  par- 
tldpanta; 

"(•)  tha  rulaa  ot  the  clearing  agancy  «v 
saeuritlas  daposttory  we  designed  to  promota 
tte  inoa4>t  SAd  ocdarty  aattlamant  of  ascu- 
ritlaa tranaaettona.  to  prorida  aaf aguards  for 
saouMtiaa  and  funda  which  are  in  ita  cus- 
tody, to  foster  coeparetioa  and  eoordlnatloa 
with  natic»al  aaoorittaa  exebaagaa.  national 
saeorttlaa  saaeelatloas.  other  clearing  agen- 
cies or  sooorttles  dapoaltoriaa.  and  with  other 
memben  of  tbe  financial  community,  and  to 
protect  mveators  and  tbe  pubUc  Interest:  and 
do  not  have  the  effeet  of  unfatrty  dlsortm- 
matlng  In  tbe  admission  of  partldpanta  or 
among  partldpanta  in  the  use  of  such  dear- 
Ing  agency  or  security  depoaltory; 

"(7)  tbe  rulas  of  tbe  cleartng  agency  or 
securities  depository  provide  that  Rs  partle- 
lpanta and  offloen,  dlractots.  empluyess,  and 
agenta  of  partldpanta  aball  be  approprlatdy 
dladpUned  for  any  violation  of  tte  rulas  by 
emulsion,  suspension,  fine,  or  censure,  or  In 
the  ■ease  af  an  offlcer,  director,  or  employee 
of  a  partldpapt,  by  being  suspended  or 
tMrred  from  being  aaaoetatad  wtth  parttc- 
tpanta;  and 

"(8)  the  rulaa  of  the  cleartng  agency  or 
securities  depoaltorj  provide  a  fair  and  or- 
derly procedure  with  respect  to  the  dlaclplin- 
log  of  partldpanta  and  offioars,  dlrecton, 
employees,  and  agsnta  of  parUdpsnta  and 
the  denial  of  participation  to  any  peraon 
seeking  partidpation  therein.  La  any  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  wbatbar  a  participant 
or  oflloar,  director,  employee,  or  agent  of  a 
participant  should  be  disciplined,  such  rules 
ShaU  require  that  specific  charges  of  any 
rula  violation  be  brought;  that  such  parUc- 
ipant  or  oflloer.  director,  employee,  or  agent 
of  such  participant  shall  be  notified  of  and 
be  given  an  opportimlty  to  defend  against 
such  cbargw;  that  a  record  shall  be  kept; 
and  that  the  determination  shall  Include — 
"(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act  or 
practice  In  which  such  participant  or  oglcer, 
director,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  partlo- 
Ipant  may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or 
wbicb  such  participant  or  officer,  director, 
employee  or  agent  of  a  participant  may  be 
found  to  have  omitted: 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
rule  or  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  or  se- 
curltlsa depository  which  any  such  act  ot 
practice,  or  omission  to  act.  is  deemed  to 
vUdate;  and 

'(C)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
Impooed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
peraon  shall  be  denied  partidpation,  such 
rules  shall  provide  that  the  prospective  par- 
ticipant shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  beard  upon,  the  specific 
grounds  lor  deiUal  which  are  iinder  con- 
sideration: that  a  record  shall  be  kept  and 
that  the  detarmlnation  shall  set  forth  the 
specific  grounds  on  which  the  denial  is  based. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  tbls 
section,  the  rules  of  tbe  clearing  agency  c» 
securities  depository  may  provide  for  tbe 
temporary  stispenslon  of  a  participant  and 
tbe  closing  of  Ita  accounta  pending  deter- 
mination on  tba  martts  of  any  disciplinary 
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proowwllng  it,  In  the  opinion  of  the  clMir- 
Ing  agency  oar  ««eurltlM  dftpoaltory,  such  itia- 
penslon  and  cl06lng  of  accounts  are  necaaaary 
for  Um  protaotion  of  InTectora,  or  partlclpanto 
of  tba  olaartng  ag«ncy  or  lacuritlaa  d«poal- 
tory,  or  to  facilitate  tta*  orderly  and  contlnu- 
ous  performance  of  the  clearing  agency's  or 
■ecuTttlaa  depoeltory*a  aerTlcea.  Th«  rulaa 
ahaU  afford  tb«  participant  an  expadttad 
htiiring  CO  thm  marlta  In  the  caa«  of  any 
tamporary  atispanalon. 

"(e)  Within  thirty  daya  of  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  rafilatration  pursuant  to  sub- 
iaotlon  (b)  or  (c)  the  Oommlanton  aball: 

"(1)  by  order  grant  such  raglstratton  If 
the  Ctxm&laalon  finda  that  the  requirements 
of  this  section  ara  sstlaflad.  or 

"<a)  Inatltuta  approprlata  admlnlstrattTa 
action  to  datomlna  whaUwr  the  appUoMlon 
should  b«  denied.  If,  aftar  appropriate  notloa 
and  opportunity  for  haarlnc.  It  appewa  to 
tha  Commlsalon  that  any  nQulrament  of  this 
■action  la  not  satlaflad.  or.  In  the  caa«  of  an 
applicant  who  la  a  tranafar  agent,  that  the 
applicant  doaa  not  have  procedurea  or  the 
means  to  ba  aMa  to  eMB^iy  with  the  provl- 
tlona  of  thla  section  and  tha  rules  and  regul»- 
tiona  promulgated  under  thoae  provlalona, 
the  Commlaaion  ahaU  by  order  deny  such 
registration. 

"(f)  A  clearing  agency,  securities  deposl- 
tory,  or  transfer  agent,  registered  under  this 
section  may.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Ckimmlsslon  may  deem  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
InTeators,  withdraw  from  registration  by  fil- 
ing a  written  notice  of  withdrawal  with  the 
Commlsalon.  If  the  Commlaaion  finds  that 
any  stich  registrant  or  such  other  person  for 
whom  an  application  of  registration  is  pend- 
ing to  no  longer  in  existence  or  has  ceased 
to  do  bualneaa  In  the  capacity  specified  In  the 
registration  statement,  the  Oommlsarlon  shall 
by  order  cancel  or  deny  the  registration. 

"(g)  Wo  clearing  agency.  8ec\irttles  deposi- 
tory, or  trancfer  agent  registered  under  this 
section  shall  make  uae  of  the  maOs  or  of 
any  means  or  instrumentality  of  interstate 
oo«nmeroe,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  engage 
In  any  activity  ta  clearing  agency,  securlttee 
depoeltory,  or  transfer  agent  with  respect 
to  any  security  In  oontraventlon  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Oommlaalon  shall 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Intereat  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
Tsaton. 

"(h)  If  any  reglatered  clearing  agency  or 
securities  depository  takes  any  disciplinary 
action  against  any  participant  therein,  or 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  a  participant,  or  denies  admission  to 
any  person  seeking  participation  therein. 
5\ich  action  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Cofnmlselon,  on  Its  own  motion,  or  upon 
KppUcatlon  by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby 
filed  within  thirty  days  after  such  action  has 
been  Uken  or  within  such  longer  period  as 
the  Commission  may  determine.  Application 
to  the  Conunlsalon  for  review,  or  the  Institu- 
tion of  review  by  the  Commlsalon  on  Its  own 
motion,  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  such 
action,  unless  the  Commlsalon  otherwise 
orders,  after  no<loe  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing on  the  question  of  a  stay  (which  hearing 
may  consist  solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  argu- 
ments). 

"(1)(1)  If,  In  a  proceeding  to  review  dis- 
ciplinary action  t»ken  by  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency  or  a  securities  depository  against 
a  participant  or  an  officer,  director,  employee, 
or  agent,  of  a  participant  the  Commission, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  and 
upon  consideration  of  the  record  before  the 
clearing  agency  or  securities  depository  and 
such  other  evidence  as  It  may  deem  relevant — 
"(A)  finda  that  such  person  has  engaged 
In  such  acts  or  practices,  or  has  omitted  such 
acts,  as  the  clearing  agency  or  securlUea  de- 
pository has  found  him  to  have  engaged  In 
or  to  have  omitted,  and 

"(B)   determines  that  such  acta  or  prac- 
Uoea.  or  omlaalon  to  act,  are  tn  vlolatloo  at 


suoh  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  or  securl- 
ttea  depository  aa  have  been  designated  In  the 
determination  of  the  clearing  agency  or  se- 
ourltlee  depository, 

It  shall  by  order  dLsmlas  the  proceedings,  \m- 
iMB  tt  appears  to  the  Commission  that  such 
aetloc  should  be  modified  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subeeotlon.  If  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Commlsalon  that  the  evidence 
doea  not  warrant  the  finding  required  in 
cUniM  (A) ,  or  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  suob  acta  or  practices  as  are  found  to 
have  been  engaged  In  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  dealgnated  rule  or  rules  of  the  clearing 
agency  or  sectirltles  depoeltory  or  that  such 
aot  as  Is  found  to  have  been  omitted  Is  not 
required  by  such  designated  rule  or  rules,  the 
Commlsalon  shall  by  order  set  aside  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cleartag  agency  or  securities 
depository. 

"(9)  With  reepect  to  any  penalty  imposed 
by  a  clearing  agency  or  a  securities  depoel- 
tory upon  a  participant  or  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, employee,  or  agent  of  a  participant  the 
Oommisslon  may,  having  due  regard  to  the 
pnhlle  Interest,  affirm,  increase,  or  decrease 
the  penalty. 

'•(])  If,  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the 
denial  of  participation  In  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency  or  a  securities  depoeltory,  the 
CommlMlon,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  and  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  record  before  the  clearing  agency 
or  secTirltles  depoeltory  «md  such  other  evi- 
dence as  It  may  deem  relevant,  determlnee 
that  the  specific  grounds  on  which  such 
denial  or  bar  Is  baaed  exist  In  fact  and  are 
valid  under  this  section,  It  shall  by  order 
dlamlss  the  proceeding;  otherwise,  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  order  set  aside  the  action 
of  the  cle«urlng  agency  or  securities  deposi- 
tory and  require  It  to  admit  the  applicant 
to  participation  therein. 

"(k)(l)  «ach  registered  clearing  agency 
or  8ec\irltlea  depoeltory  shall  file  with  the 
Commission.  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
aa  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  copies  of 
tkny  changes  tn.  additions  to.  or  amendments 
to  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  or  securt- 
tlee  depoeltory.  and  each  registered  clearing 
agency,  securities  depKjeltory  and  transfer 
agent  shall  file  with  the  Commlsolon.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rulee  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe,  such  other  Information  and 
dociunents  as  the  Commission  may  reqiilre 
to  keep  current  or  to  supplement  the  regis- 
tration statement  and  documents  tiled  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  or  (c). 

'(3)  The  Commission  shall  publish  notice 
of  changes  in.  addftlons  to,  or  amendments 
to  the  rulee  of  any  clearing  agency  or  securt- 
tlea  depoeltory.  and  such  changes,  additions, 
or  amendments  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  publlcatloti  of  such  notice  by  the  Com- 
mlsalon. unless  the  Commission  disapproves 
such  change,  addition,  or  amendment  as  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section 
or  otherwise  mooaatotent  with  the  public 
interest. 

(1)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may,  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  censure,  bar, 
suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  or  place  limitations  upon  any  trans- 
fer agent,  or  any  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  transfer  agent,  or  revoke 
the  registration  of  any  transfer  agent,  If  the 
ikppropriate  regulatory  agency  finds  that  such 
censure,  barring,  suspension,  placing  of  limi- 
tations, or  revocation  is  in  the  public  Inter- 
est or  necessary  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors and  that  such  transfer  agent  or  any 
offloer.  director,  or  employee  thereof  has  will- 
fully violated  or  la  unable  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  section  or  any  nile  or 
regulation   promulgated   therevmder. 

"(m)  "nie  appropriate  regulatory  agency  Is 
authorized,  If  such  action  appears  to  It  to  be 
neoeeaary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  Inter- 
est or  tor  the  protection  of  Investors  or  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  section — 


"(1)  after  approprUte  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  cffder  luapend  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  revoke 
the  registration  of  a  registered  clearlag 
agency  or  a  securities  deixMltory  or  Unpoaa 
limitations  with  respect  to  such  clearlDg 
agency  or  securities  depository,  If  the  appro- 
priate  regulatory  agency  finds  that  such 
clearing  agency  or  securities  depository  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has  failed 
to  enforce  compliance  with  Its  own  rules,  or 
baa  engaged  In  any  other  activity  tending  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(2)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  svispend  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  expel 
from  a  registered  clearing  agency  or  securi- 
ties depository  any  participant  therein,  or 
siispend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
montha  or  bar  ar  y  officer,  director,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  participant.  If  the  appropri- 
ate regulatory  agency  finds  that  such  person 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  title  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder  or  any  rule 
of  the  clearing  agency  or  securities  deposi- 
tory: and 

"(3)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  remove  from 
ofltce  any  ofllcer  or  director  of  a  registered 
clearing  agency  or  a  securities  depository 
who,  the  appropriate  regxUatory  agency  finds, 
has  willfully  failed  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency  or  securities  depository, 
or  has  willfully  abused  his  authority. 

"(n)  If  a  proceeding  under  subsection 
(m)  (1)  of  this  section  results  In  the  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  the  registration  of  a 
clearing  agency  or  a  securities  depository, 
the  Conamlsslon  shall,  upon  notice  to  such 
clearing  agency  or  secviritlea  depoeltory,  ap- 
ply to  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
specified  In  section  21(e)  or  27  of  this  title 
for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee.  In  sueb 
event,  the  court  may,  to  the  extent  It  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate,  take  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  clearing  agency  or  securities 
depository  Involved,  and  the  books,  records, 
and  assets  thereof,  wherever  located:  and 
the  court  shall  appoint  the  Commission  or  a 
person  designated  by  the  Commission  as  the 
trustee  with  the  power  to  take  possession 
and  to  continue  to  operate  or  to  terminate 
the  facilities  of  such  clearing  agency  or  se- 
curities depoeltory  In  an  orderly  manner,  for 
the  protection  of  participants  and  public  In- 
vestors, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
aa  the  court  may  prescribe. 

"(o)  Each  registered  clearing  agency,  se- 
curities depository,  and  transfer  agent  shall 
make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods 
such  accounts,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  and  other  records,  and 
maVo  such  reports,  as  the  Commission  by  Its 
rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest,  or 
to  facilitate  cooperation  among  clearing 
agencies  and  securities  depositories  and  the 
prompt  and  orderly  settlement  of  securities 
transactions,  to  safeguard  funds  and  securi- 
ties held  for  the  accounts  of  participants,  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors.  Such  ac- 
counts, correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, books,  and  other  records  shall  be 
subject  at  any  time  to  such  reasonable  peri- 
odic, special,  or  other  examinations  by  ex- 
aminers or  other  representatives  of  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  as  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors.  Appropriate  reg- 
ulatory agencies  other  than  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  full  and  detaUed  report  of  all 
examinations  conducted  by  them  of  a  regis- 
tered clearing  agency,  securities  depository, 
or  transfer  agent  and  shall  immediately  fur- 
nish to  the  Commlaaion  a  copy  of  the  p<Miaon 
of  any  such  report  which  is  relevant  to  func- 
tions regulated  under  this  section. 

"(p)   The  appropriate  regulatory  agencies 
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ff,M  cons\ilt  and  cooperate  with  aadi  other, 
u  may  be  appropriate,  toward  the  end  tti»t 
ttielr  mutual  ragtiUtory  needa  and  reqicnul- 

blllUes  be  fulfiUed  to  the  maximum  nrtent 
practicable 

"(q)(l)  In  the  case  of  any  dlMgreement 
between  the  Commlsalon  and  any  other  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  concerning  any 
rule  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  any 
clearing  agency,  securities  depository,  or 
transfer  agent,  the  determination  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  definitive. 

••{2)  In  the  case  of  a  clearing  agency,  as- 
euritiea  depositary,  or  transfer  agent  tor 
which  the  Coramlaston  is  not  ths  approprUte 
regulatory  agency,  the  Commission  shaU  rely 
on  the  appropriate  regulator  agency  for  the 
conduct  of  routine  or  periodic  Inflections  or 
examinations  under  thla  section,  except  that, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commlsalon  shall  have  authority  to 
ni.fc'n  special  or  other  examinations  and  to 
require  reports  of  such  clearing  agencies, 
securities  depositories,  or  transfer  agents  In 
those  situations  where  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  such  action  would  be 
appropriate. 

"(r)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section  may  be  enforced  \inder  section  8 
of  the  PederBl  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
UJB.C.  1818)  by  the  appropriate  regulatory 
tgsncles  other  than  the  Commission.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  exercise  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  of  Its  powers  under  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insurance  Act.  a 
violation  of  any  requirement  Imposed  under 
this  section  to  a  violation  of  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insxirance  Act  and  shall  constitute  adequate 
basis  for  the  Issuance  of  orders  under  section 
B(b)  and  8(c)  of  that  Act.  In  addition  to  lU 
power  under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Depoalt 
Insurance  Act.  each  of  such  approprUte  reg- 
ulatory agencies  may.  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing compliance  with  thte  section  (or  any 
rule  thereunder) .  exercise  any  other  au- 
thority conferred  on  It  by  law. 

"(s)  The  provisions  of  this  section  17A  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  acting  as  transfer 
agent  with  respect  to  securities  tranaactlons 
which  occur  without  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
tmited  States,  unless  such  person  acts  in 
wmtraventlon  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
■s  the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  prevent  the  evasion  of 
thto  title." 

Sac.  7.  Section  94  of  the  Securities  Sx- 
change  Act  of  of  1034  (16  V£.C.  78x)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"nVOBMATIOH    nLXD    WITH    THX    COKlOBSIOir 

"8k.  24.  (a)  Any  person  filing  Information 
contained  In  a  regtotratlon  statement,  docu- 
ment, report,  contract,  correspondanoe  or 
other  pi^Mr  filed  with  the  Commission 
ptOBuant  to  thto  title  may  make  written  ob- 
jection to  the  public  dlsoloeure  of  such  infor- 
mation stating  the  grounds  for  sutih  objec- 
tion. The  Commission  to  authorised  to  bear 
objections  In  any  such  case  where  It  deems  It 
advisable.  The  Commission  shall  grant  con- 
fidential treatment  to  such  information  for 
which  application  has  been  made  If  It  finds 
(1)  that  disclosure  to  not  in  the  public  Inter- 
est, and  (2)  that  disclosure  would  (A)  Jeop- 
ardize the  safety  of  funds  or  aeeurttles,  (B) 
require  the  revealing  of  trade  secrets  or  proc- 
esses, or  (C)  Impair  the  value  of  a  oontraet. 

"(b)  The  OwnmlsBlon  to  authariasd  to 
treat  such  Information  aa  confldsntUl  pend- 
ing the  findings  required  by  subaeotioa  (a) , 
but  If  the  Commission  does  not  make  su<^  a 
finding  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the 
information  to  received  by  the  OommlSBlon, 
then  the  Information  shall  cease  to  Ite  af- 
forded coofldentlal  teeatment. 

"  (c)  Nothing  In  thto  section  sbaU  pMbiblt 
the  Conuntosion  from  dtodoelng  any  infnrroa- 
Uon  In  any  admlntotratlve  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  thto  section  shall  author- 


ize the  Commission  to  withhold  Information 
from  the  duly  authorised  eonnnlttees  of  the 
Congress. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member. 
ofllcer.  or  employee  of  the  Commission  to 
dlsdoee  to  any  person  other  than  a  member, 
officer ,  or  en4>loyee  of  the  Commission,  or 
to  use  for  personal  benefit,  any  Information 
contained  In  any  rqjtotratlon  statement, 
document,  report,  contract,  correspondence. 
or  other  paper  filed  with  the  Commission 
^f^lch  to  not  made  available  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a)  of  thto  section: 
Provided,  That  the  Commission  may  make 
available  to  an  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
any  information  requested  by  such  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  It  to  perform  Ite 
duties  under  thto  title." 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1034  (16  'CSC.  781)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (t) 
the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(j)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  issuer. 
any  class  of  whose  seourltlea  to  registered 
under  thto  section  or  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  so  regtotered  except  for  the  ex- 
enyjtlon  from  regtotratlon  provided  by  para- 
graph (2)(B)  or  (3)(0)  of  subsection  (g), 
by  the  use  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  interstate  commerce,  or  of  the  malto,  to 
Issue,  either  originally  or  upon  transfer,  such 
securities  whose  form  or  format  contravenes 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Conunto- 
sion may  prescribe  as  peeesnary  for  the 
prompt  and  acciirate  processing  of  transac- 
tions In  securities." 

Sxc.  0.  Section  10  of  the  Securities  Sz- 
ehange  Act  of  1084  (15  DB.C.  78s)  to 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (ei 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  Oommtoslon  shall,  on  or  before 
December  81,  1076,  take  such  steps  as  are 
within  Its  power  to  bring  about  elimination 
of  the  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment amnng  brokers  or  dealers  in  transac- 
tions consummated  on  nattotiml  secvirRles  ex- 
changes or  by  means  of  the  malto  or  other 
means  or  Instrumentalltiss  of  Interstate 
commerce.  On  or  before  Oeoember  SI  of  each 
year,  commenciog  tn  1972  and  ending  in 
1976.  the  Commls&lon  shall  report  to  the 
the  Congress  (1)  the  steps  It  has  taken  aiui 
progress  It  has  made  toward  elimination  of 
the  stock  certlflcste  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment, and  (3)  Its  recommendations,  if  any. 
for  further  legiaUtion  to  eliminate  the  stock 
certificate. 

"(g)  The  Commlwlon  to  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  practice  of  regtotratlon  of  securities 
other  than  In  the  name  of  the  beneficial 
owner  and  to  determine  (1)  whether  such 
regtotratlon  to  consistent  with  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  thto  title,  with  particular 
reference  to  section  14,  and  (2)  If  oonstotent. 
whethM-  steps  can  be  taken  to  facilitate 
communications  between  corporations  and 
their  shareholders  whUe  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining the  benefits  of  mch  regtotratlon.  The 
Conuntosion  shall  report  to  the  Congress  Its 
preliminary  findings  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  subsection. 
and  Its  final  results  and  reoommendatlons 
within  one  year  of  such  date." 

Sec.  10.  Section  28  of  the  Securities  Kx- 
change  Act  of  1034  (16  CSC.  78bb)  to 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection. 

"(c)  No  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
thereof  shall  Impose  any  tax  on  any  change 
In  beneficial  or  record  osmeiKhIp  of  securMes 
effected  through  the  fadlltlee  of  a  regtotered 
clearing  agency  or  secnrttles  deposttory  or 
any  nominee  thereof  or  oostodlan  therefor  or 
upon  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  securities  to 
or  through  or  receipt  from  suoh  agency  or  de- 
pository or  any  nominee,  thereof  or  custodian 
therefor,  unless  such  transfer  or  delivery  or 
receipt  would  otherwise  be  taxable  by  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  tf  the  facilities 
of  such  regtotered  clearing  agency  or  securi- 


ties depository  or  any  nominee  thereof  or 
custodton  therefor  were  not  phyeteally  lo- 
cated in  the  taxing  Btate  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division. Mo  Btate  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  securities 
which  are  deposited  in  or  retained  by  a 
registered  clearing  agency  or  eecurltles  de- 
poeltory or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian 
therefor,  unless  such  securities  would  other- 
wise be  taxable  by  such  State  or  political 
mibdlvtolon  if  the  facilities  of  such  regto- 
tered clearing  agency  or  securities  depository 
or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor 
were  not  physically  located  in  the  taxing 
State  or  political  subdlvtolon." 

Sxc.  11.  Section  e(c)  of  the  Securities  Xx- 
change  Act  of  1034  (16  V£.C.  780-3)  to 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  except  that 
no  registered  national  securities  exchange 
shall  t>y  constitution,  bylaw,  rule  or  other- 
wise prohibit  any  of  Its  members  from  par- 
ticipating In  any  clearing  agency  or  securi- 
ties depository  regtotered  under  thto  title". 

8«c.  12.  Section  16A  of  the  Securities  Bx- 
change  Act  of  1034  (16  U.S.C.  78o-S)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

(o)  Wo  regtotered  national  eecurltlee  as- 
Boctotlon  Shall  by  constitution,  bylaw,  rule 
or  otherwise  prohibit  any  of  Its  members 
from  participating  In  any  clearing  agency 
or  securities  depoeltory  regtoured  under  thto 
title." 

Sic.  13.  Thto  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  sec- 
tion 17A  (a)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1984  (as  added  by  thto  Act)  ahall 
become  effective  on  July  1,  1073 

The  SFSAKER.  Is  a  seccoid  demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOGKRS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  strength- 
en Federal  control  over  the  clearance  and 
settlement  of  securities  transactions  few 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  modemiaed 
national  system  for  the  prompt  and  ac- 
curate processing  of  transactions  in 
securities. 

In  very  brief  summary  this  bill  would — 

First.  Give  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change C<Mnmls6ion  direct  rulemaking 
authority  over  all  participants  in  the 
clearance  arul  settlement  process; 

Second.  Require  cJfiartng  agoicies, 
securities  depositories  and  transfer 
agents  to  register  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission; 

Third.  Direct  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  eliminate  the  use  of  the  stock 
certificate  as  a  means  of  settlement  of 
securities  transactions  between  brokers 
and  dealers: 

Fourth.  Prohibit  the  imposition  of  cer- 
tain State  and  local  taxes  which  may  un- 
necessarily inhibit  Uie  development  of  a 
modernised  national  securities  process- 
ing system;  and 

Fifth.  Direct  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commlasloti  to  conduct  a  study 
to  consider  the  public  policy  implications 
of  the  growing  practice  of  registering 
securities  in  "street  name." 

As  most  Members  are  aware  the  secu- 
rities  industry,  In  1968  through  1970. 
suffered  the  most  prolonged  and  severe 
crisis  experienced  in  the  last  40  years. 
During  this  period — in  the  words  of  the 
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Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — a 
"veritable  explosion  In  trading  volume 
clogged  an  inadequate  machinery  for 
control  aiul  delivery  of  seciuitlee." 

In  the  end.  Congress  was  required  to 
enact  legislation  to  safeguard  investors 
from  loss  In  the  event  of  brokerage  house 
failures.  In  passing  this  legislation.  I  an- 
nounced to  the  Members  on  the  floor 
that  we  would  take  steps  to  And  out  what 
went  wrong  and  bring  legislation  to  the 
floor  which  would  assure  that  this  crisis 
would  not  be  repeated. 

The  bill  before  you  today  is  the  first 
step  in  that  effort.  Studies  by  both  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  your  committee  have  identified  the 
industry's  Inability  to  process  transac- 
tions expeditiously  as  the  principal  cause 
contributing  to  the  financial  difBcultles 
of  the  1960'8  This  bill  proposes  to  make 
more  eCBclent  the  system  for  clearance, 
settlement,  delivery,  and  transfer  of  se- 
curities by  providing  a  mechsmism  for 
the  development  of  a  modernized  na- 
tional system  for  the  prompt  and  accu- 
rate processing  of  transactions  in 
seeurlties. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  was  reported  by  your 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance  unanimously  and  carries 
the  names  of  each  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  was  reported  by  the  fiUl 
committee  without  amendment  by  a 
voice  vote. 

I  believe  this  is  important  legislation. 
and  I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  four  things 
this  bill  will  do.  I  believe  it  is  Important 
for  Members  to  know  them. 

The  Chairman  of  the  SecTirltles  and 
Exchange  Commission  came  down  and 
said  to  us,  "Please,  If  you  expect  us  to 
do  a  Job  you  have  to  give  us  more  au- 
thority. If  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
breakdown,  such  as  we  had  in  the  past 
3  years,  we  need  more  authority." 

There  were  some  15  companies,  not 
only  In  New  York  but  all  over  the  coun- 
try, that  failed 

This  was  a  unanimous  request  of  the 
Commission,  with  three  Republicans  now 
and  two  Democrats.  It  was  a  unanimous 
recommendation  on  the  part  of  all  that 
they  need  this  legislation. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  year-long  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  securities  markets. 
It  does  not  purport  to  tackle  or  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  presented,  but  It  does 
get  to  the  principal  ones,  puts  them  on 
top  of  the  table,  and  attempts  to  settle 
them. 

Second,  the  main  problem  the  bill 
alms  at  is  the  settlement  and  clearance 
process,  which  almost  broke  down  In  the 
past  3  years.  Members  who  have  dealt 
in  the  market  in  the  past  3  years  know 
that  is  true. 

Third,  to  do  this  the  bill  prorldea: 

Authority  to  the  BEC  to  make  rules  on 
clearance  and  processing: 

Registration  and  reports  by  clearing 
agencies,  depositories  and  transfer 
agents; 

A  direction  to  the  SEC  to  wot^  toward 
a  settlement  system  which  does  not  re- 
quire certificate  shuffling; 


A  stopping  of  State  taxes  which  make 
modernization  difficult; 

And  a  study  of  the  implication  of  the 
use  of  "street  name. " 

Fourth,  banks,  being  used  for  many 
of  these  ftmctlons.  I  believe  are  going 
along  with  this.  There  was  some  opposi- 
tion, but  for  the  most  part  I  believe 
they  are  going  along. 

The  bill  does  allow  the  SEC  to  make 
special  examinations.  This  Is  intended  to 
be  used  only  where  banking  agencies  fall 
or  refuse  to  act. 

AH  I  can  find,  from  what  was  pre- 
sented, is  that  this  legislation  Is  needed. 
I  believe  tiiat  In  order  to  do  the  Job  down 
there  properly  they  do  have  to  have  the 
additional  authority  contained  in  this 
biU. 

^Mr.  MOSS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
STAOOtRs)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  indicated, 
this  bill  has  its  origins  in  the  great 
paperwork  crisis  that  struck  the  securi- 
ties industry  m  the  late  1960's.  One  con- 
sequence of  that  crisis  was  that  over  180 
stock  brokerage  firms  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, causing  financial  hardship  to  their 
customers  and  endangering  this  coun- 
try's securities  markets  themselves.  It 
was  not  Just  the  small  Arm,  or  the  new 
firm  that  went  "belly  up,"  to  use  the 
phrase  heard  too  often  during  those 
troubled  times.  No,  Indeed,  some  old,  large 
brokerage  houses  also  succumbed  to  the 
paperwork  blitz.  Finally  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  step  In  and  pass  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  insurance  for  customers  of 
brokerage  firmA,  much  the  way  the  FDIC 
insures  customers  of  banks.  This  Federal 
insurance  is  backed  by  $1  bllllai  of  U.S. 
Trtaisury  credits.  At  the  time  that  legls- 
latlcxi  was  passed,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  pledged  that  this 
committee  would  undertake  a  study  of 
the  securities  Industry  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  crisis  and  to  rec(xnmend 
appropriate  solutions. 

For  the  past  year  and  one-half,  the 
committee,  through  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  chair,  has  undertaken 
such  a  study.  One  of  the  first  problems 
to  come  to  our  attention  was  the  inabil- 
ity of  brokerage  firms  to  process  the 
mounds  of  paperwork  Involved  in  trans- 
ferring stock  certificates  from  seller  to 
buyer.  The  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  secu- 
rities industry  and  the  banking  industry. 
We  heard  from  accountants,  transfer  as- 
sociations, and  systems  analysts.  We 
heard  from  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  And  we  heard  from  in- 
vestors. Our  hearings  covered  ntunerous 
days,  and  the  printed  hearings,  with  ex- 
hibits, cover  hundreds  of  pages. 

The  clear  consensus  arising  out  of 
those  hearings  was  the  long-term  need 
to  abolish  the  stock  certificate  and  the 
immediate  need  to  create  one  central 
authority  to  have  control  over  the  In- 
dustry's paperwork  process,  with  the 
goal  of  creating  a  single  national  sys- 
tem for  clearance  and  settlement  of  ae- 
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curltles  transactions.  In  Issuing  its  report 
on  its  study  of  the  securities  Industry,  the 
subccMnmlttee  unanimously  concluded 
that: 

The  development  and  Implementation 
of  a  natkmal  8yst«n  of  clearance  and 
settlement  Integrated  with  a  network  of 
depositories  Is  urgently  needed  to  remedy 
the  problems  aasoclated  with  the  phys- 
ical handling  of  stock  certificates. 

The  bill  now  pending  before  the  House, 
HJl.  16946,  seeks  to  tt^'r^mpHflh  these 
ends.  It  reflects  featiues  of  three  bills 
that  were  referred  to  the  subcommittee- 
one  submitted  by  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission,  one  passed  by  the 
other  body,  and  one  Introduced  by  my- 
self aiKl  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Bkothzll).  The  bill  as 
reported  reflects  the  unanimous  Judg- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  based  on  the 
many  dasrs  of  hearings  held  dtutog  the 
course  of  Its  study,  axid  the  additional 
days  of  hearings  held  specifically  to  deal 
with  this  legislation. 

The  bill  directs  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  take  steps  to 
start  us  down  the  road  toward  the  cer- 
tlflcateless  society,  and  gives  the  SBC 
rulemaking  authority  over  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  securities  paperwork 
process.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  subcommittee  that  there  should  be 
only  one  Federal  authority  Involved  in 
the  securities  handling  process  and  that 
that  authority  should  be  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Others 
argued,  however,  that  entitles  Involved  in 
the  securities  handling  process  that  are 
organized  as  banks  should  be  regulated 
by  the  Federal  hanking  authorities, 
rather  than  the  SEC. 

The  bill  as  reported  reflects  an  ac- 
commodaticHi  between  those  viewpoints 
by  giving  the  SEC  rulemaking  power 
over  all  entitles,  but  leaving  Inspection 
and  enforcement  of  rules  with  respect  to 
banks  with  the  Federal  bank  regulators. 
It  is  my  Judgment,  and  I  believe  the 
Judgment  of  every  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  this  bill  goes  as  far  as 
we  can  go  in  splintering  authority  in 
this  area  and  still  achieve  a  workable 
single  national  securities  processing  sys- 
tem. 

The  SEC  has  estimated  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will  save  the  securi- 
ties Industry  between  $400  and  $700  mil- 
lion a  year — savings  that  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  Investing  public  in  the  form  oi 
lower  charges.  I  coznmend  this  bill  to 
the  house  and  recommend  its  swift  pas- 
sage.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggkhs)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  16S46.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STA(3GER8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(8.  8876)  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the 
regulation    of    clearing    agencies    and 
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transfer  agents,  to  create  a  Natlcaial 
Ctunmission     on     Uniform     Securities 
Laws,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

Ull. 
Itie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read   the   Senate  bill  as 

'°"*'^^  8.  387S 

An  act  to  amend  the  SeeuiitlM  ttehaikg* 
act  of  1B34  to  provkto  tot  tii«  ngulatton  at 
elMTlng  agencies  and  tranafer  •gents,  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Commlaslon  on  tJiilform  Seeu- 
ittlee  Laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Bt  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repreaentattoe*  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreta  aeaembled, 

Sktion  1.  Section  2  of  the  Securities  Bx- 
obange  Act  of  18S4  (15  U.8X!.  TBb)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "sad  to  Impose  re- 
quiwrnents  necessary  to  maks  such  regula- 
tion and  control  reasonably  complete  and 
tllectlve,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to 
impose  requirements  necessary  to  make  such 
regulation  and  control  reasonably  complete 
and  effective,  and  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Integrated  national  system  for 
the  prompt  and  accurate  processing,  clsar- 
ance.  and  settlement  of  securltlee  transac- 
tions.". 

8k.  2.  Section  16(c)(3)  of  the  Securltlee 
tschange  Act  of  1834  (IS  VS.O.  78o(o)(3)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use 
of  the  malls  or  of  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect 
any  transaction  In.  or  to  Induce  or  attesopt 
to  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of.  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
mercial paper,  bankers  acceptances,  or  com- 
mercial bUls)  In  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors — 

"(A)  to  regulate  the  time  and  method  of 
making  setUeraents,  payments,  and  deliveries 
and  of  closing  acoounts;  and 

"(B)  to  provide  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  financial  responsibUltles  and  related 
practices  of  brokers  and  dealers  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  accepUnoe  of  custody 
and  use  of  customers  securltlee,  and  the  car- 
rying and  use  of  customers'  deposits  or  credit 
balances.  Such  rules  shall  require  the  main- 
tenance of  reserves  with  respect  to  cvistomers" 
deposits  or  credit  balances,  as  determined  by 
such  rulee  and  regulations. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
(1)  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  title,  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regtilatlons  with  re4>ect 
to  the  extension,  maintenance,  or  arrang- 
ing of  credit  to  purchase  or  carry  any  se- 
curity, or  (2)  to  authorlae  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  such  niles  or  regulations." 

Sk.  3.  Section  15A(k)(3)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  VS.C.  78o-3 
(k)  (3) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  clause 
(Dl  the  following : 

"(E)  the  time  and  method  of  making 
settlements,  payments,  and  dellverlee  and  of 
eloeing  accounts." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  fc- 
change  Act  of  1934  (5  U.S.O.  780(a))  is 
aoDeoded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraphs : 

"(23)  The  term  ■clearing  agency'  means 
any  person  who  acts  as  intermediary  among 
participants  in  making  paymenU  or  deUv- 
erles  in  connection  with  transactions  in  se- 
curltlee or  who  engages  in  providing  faculties 
tot  participants  for  netting  of  purchases  and 
sales  of  specific  securities  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of   setUementB   of    individual   transac- 


tions, or  for  allocation  of  cash  and  securi- 
ties MtUanMnt  rMponslMUtlM  among  ItseU 
fct^  participants.  Such  term  also  means  a 
p«raoe  who  ts  tba  custodian  of  securities  in 
acoordanoe  with  a  system  for  the  central 
ha«y1HTn  of  securttles  whereby  au  securities 
of  a  partlcuUr  class  or  series  of  any  Issuer 
deposited  wtthln  the  system  are  treated  as 
fungible  and  may  be  transferred  or  pledged 
by  bookkeeping  entry  without  physical  deliv- 
ery thereof.  The  term  'clearing  agency'  does 
not  tnel\ide  (1)  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks,  or  Federal  land  banks, 
or  (U)  banks,  brokers,  life  insurance  com- 
panies or  their  registered  separate  accounts 
registered  open  end  Investment  companies 
or  unit  investment  trusts,  building  and 
loan.  saTlnga  and  loan,  and  homestead  associ- 
ations, and  cooperative  banks  by  reason  of 
the  lending,  fiduciary,  correspondent,  or  safe- 
keeping functions  coounonly  performed  by 
them. 

"(M)  The  term  'participant',  when  used 
with  reelect  to  a  clearing  agency,  means 
any  peisou  who  maintains  one  or  more 
aoeounts  with  a  clearing  agency  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  settling  or  comparing  tranaactlons 
In  securities  or  making  or  receiving  pay- 
ment for  Mr  deUvery  or  hypothecation  of 
securities. 

"(M)  The  term  transfer  agent'  means 
any  person  who  engages,  on  behalf  of  an 
tasuer  (Including  ttseU)  of  securltlse,  In  (A) 
countersigning  such  securities  upon  Issu- 
ance; (B)  monitoring  the  Issuance  ot  such 
seeurlties  with  a  view  to  preventing  unau- 
thorised tasuance.  a  function  commonly 
pertormed  by  a  person  caUed  a  registrar;  (C) 
reglstaiing  the  transfer  of  such  ssourltlss; 
or  (D)  exchanging  or  converting  such  se- 
curities. Such  tain  does  not  include  any 
person  wbo  performs  such  functions  soAsly 
wltb  respect  to  variable  annuity  eontraets 
Issued  by  Insuranee  oompanlsa. 

"(28)  The  term  'appropriate  regulatory 
agency',  when  used  with  nsptet  to  a  clearing 
agency  or  a  transfer  agent  required  to  be 
registered  under  this  title,  means: 

"(A)  the  (Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  to 
the  case  of  a  national  bank  or  a  bank  operat- 
ing under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  a  subsidiary  thereof  cfthsr 
than  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank  hold- 
ing company; 

"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  in  the  case  of  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  s 
subsidiary  thereof,  a  bank  holding  company, 
or  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company: 

"(C)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, In  the  case  of  a  bank  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Depoelt  Insurance  Corporation 
(other  than  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System)  or  a  subsidiary  thereof  other  than  a 
nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany; and 

"(D)  the  Commission,  m  the  case  of  all 
other  transfer  agents  and  ail  other  clearing 
agencies. 

"As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'bank 
holding  company'  and  'subsidiary'  have  the 
meaning  given  them  In  section  3  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  lB6d.  as  amended." 
Bxc.  5.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  17  (15 
t7.S.C.  78q)  the  following  new  section: 
"BSomraATioM  or  CLSAanra  Msmmcaa 
"SBC.  17A.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection,  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for 
any  pereon,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make 
use  of  the  maUs  or  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce  to  perform 
the  function  of  a  clearing  agency  with  respect 
to  any  security  (other  than  an  exempted  se- 
curity) unless  such  person  is  registered  under 
this  section.  The  Commission,  by  rules  and 
regulations  or  by  order,  upon  Its  own  motion. 
or  upon  application,  may  oondlUonally  or  un- 
condltlonaUy  exempt  any  person,  security. 


transaction  or  clearing  agency,  or  any 
class  or  classes  of  person*,  securities,  trans- 
actions, or  clearing  agenclee  from  any  provi- 
sion or  provUlons  of  this  secUon  or  of  any 
rule  cr  regulation  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
tion If  the  Conunlsslon  specifically  finds  that 
the  application  of  such  provision  or  provi- 
sions to  such  person,  security,  transaction, 
clearing  agency,  ox  class  or  classss  of  persons, 
securities,  transaction*,  or  clearing  agencies 
u  not  practical  or  not  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
prompt  and  accurate  processing  and  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions 

"(b)  Any  clearing  agency  may  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  hereinafter  provided  m  this 
section  by  flllng  with  the  Commission  a 
registration  statement  in  such  form  as  th* 
Commission  may  prescribe  setting  forth  the 
foUowlng  information  and  accompanied  by 
the  foUowlng  documents: 

"(1)  Such  daU  as  to  It*  organisation,  par- 
tlcipaUon.  rules  of  procedure,  financial  con- 
dition and  rssulU  of  operation,  method*  of 
safakseplng.  transferring,  hypothecating  and 
accounting  for  funds  and  securlUes  as  ths 
Oommlaslon  va^j  by  rules  and  regulations 

require.  ^  _ 

"(2)  Copies  of  Its  constitution,  charter,  or 
articles  of  Incorporation  or  association,  with 
au  amsndments  thereto,  and  of  lu  existing 
bylaws,  operational  rules,  form*,  and  pro- 
osduras  and  of  any  nilee  or  ln«tnim«nts  oor- 
rsspondlng  to  the  foregoing,  whatever  the 
name,  hereafter  in  thU  section  coUectlvely 
referred   to   as   the    'rules    of    the    clearing 

agency*. 

"(3)  Such  other  Information  as  the  Oom- 
uilg^lrin  may  by  rule  require. 

"(c)  An  applicant  shall  not  be  registered 
as  a  flf^Hng  agency  unless  It  appears  to  the 
Commission  that — 

"(1)  by  reason  of  the  number  of  Its  par- 
Uclpants,  the  scope  of  their  transacUons, 
and  the  geographical  distribution  of  its 
participants  such  clearing  agency  will  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  thU 
tlUe  aiul  the  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  .      . 

"(3)  such  clearing  agency  Is  so  organlaeo. 
is  of  such  a  character  and  Its  rule*  appU- 
cable  to  the  handling  of  securlttes  transac- 
tion* by  and  for  participants  are  so  struc- 
tured as  to  facUltate  the  prompt  and  orderly 
setUement  of  secpjltles  transactions,  to  safe- 
guard funds  and  securities  held  for  the  ac- 
counU  of  participants,  and  to  comity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  tlUe  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  and  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(8)  the  rules  of  the  clearteg  agency  pro- 
vide that  all  brokers  or  dealers  making  use 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  or  of  the 
malls  or  any  means  or  instnimentallty  of  in- 
terstate commerce  to  effect  any  transaction 
In  anv  securttv,  other  clearing  agencies. 
registered  investment  companies,  banks  (a* 
defined  in  section  3(s)  (6)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940).  and  such 
other  classes  of  persons  as  the  Commtaskm 
may  from  tbne  to  time  designate  by  rule 
as  necessary  to  facUltate  the  prompt  and 
orderly  settlement  of  securltlee  transactions, 
are  eligible  to  become  participants  to  such 
clearing  agency,  subject  only  to  such  other 
rulee  of  the  clearing  agency  as  are  expressly 
permitted  \md«r  this  paragraph  The  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency  may  restrict  or  condi- 
tion partlcljjatlon  In  such  agency  on  the 
geogrsphVcal  location  of  participant*,  on  the 
tvpe  of  biielnees  done  by  partictpanU,  and 
upon  deposit  with  the  clearing  sgency  of  an 
amount  which  l>ears  a  reasonable  reUtlon- 
ahlp  to  the  value  of  poslttons  maintained 
and  transactions  procsssed  by  tt»e  partici- 
pant, and  may  deny  participation  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  expelled  or  suspwoded 
by  a  registered  clearing  agency  during  the 
perUid  of  such  expulsion  or  suspension; 
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"(4)  the  rulM  of  the  cltulng  sgency  Msiire 
ft  tklx  rapraaenutlon  of  lU  abArebolden  or 
members  and  paxtlclpftnta  in  the  adoption  of 
rui«a  of  the  clearing  a^ocy  and  amendments 
th«r«to,  the  lelecUcn  of  its  offlcers  and  di- 
rectors, and  In  ali  other  phaaes  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs; 

"(5)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
Tide  for  the  equitable  allocation  of  dues, 
fees,  and  other  charges  among  Its  partici- 
pants: 

"(9)  the  riilea  of  the  clearing  agency  do 
not  impose  any  schedule  of  prices,  or  fix 
minimum  rates  or  charges,  for  services 
rendered  by  Its  participant*: 

"(7)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  are 
designed  to  promote  the  prompt  and  orderly 
settlement  of  securities  trunsactlons,  to 
proTtde  safeguards  for  securities  and  funds 
which  are  in  its  custody,  to  foster  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  with  national  secu- 
rities exchanges,  national  securities  asso- 
ciations, brokers,  dealers.  banJu.  registered 
Investment  companies,  with  other  clearing 
agencies,  and  with  other  persons  engaged 
In  the  settlement  of  securities  transactions, 
and  to  protect  Investors  and  the  public  In- 
terest; and  do  not  have  the  effect  of  unfairly 
discriminating  In  the  admission  of  partlcl- 
panta  or  among  participants  In  the  use  of 
such  clearing  agency; 

"(81  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  Its  partldpanu  shall  be  appropri- 
ately disciplined  by  expulsion,  suspension, 
fine,  or  censxure,  for  any  violation  of  Its 
rules;  and 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect 
to  the  disciplining  of  participants  and  the 
denial  of  participation  to  any  person  seeking 
participation  therein.  In  any  proceeding  to 
determine  whether  a  participant  should  be 
disciplined,  such  nilee  shall  require  that 
specific  charges  be  brought;  that  such  par- 
ticipant shall  be  notified  of  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  defend  against  such 
charges:  that  a  record  shall  be  kept;  and 
that  the  determination  shall  Include — 

"(A)  a  stAtenoent  setting  forth  any  act 
or  practice  In  which  such  participant  may 
be  found  to  have  engaged,  or  which  such 
partlclpejit  may  be  found  to  have  omitted: 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
rule  or  rules  of  the  agency  of  which  any  such 
act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  act,  is  deemed 
to  be  In  violation;  and 

"(C)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
Imposed. " 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
person  shall  be  denied  participation,  such 
rules  shall  provide  that  the  prospective  par- 
ticipant shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  upon,  the  specific 
grounds  for  denial  which  are  under  con- 
sideration; that  a  record  shaU  be  kept  and 
tliat  the  determination  shaQ  set  forth  the 
specific  grounds  on  which  the  denial  is  based. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  niles  ol  the  clearing  agency  may 
provide  (or  the  temporary  suspension  of  a 
participant  and  the  cloaing  of  its  accounts 
pending  determination  on  the  merits  of  any 
disciplinary  proceeding  if.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  clearing  agency,  such  suspension  and 
closing  of  accounts  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors  or  of  the  clearing  agency 
or  to  facilitate  the  orderly  and  continuoiu 
perfomuLuce  of  its  services.  The  rules  of  the 
cleaxli3g  agency  shall  afford  the  participant 
an  expedited  hearing  on  the  merits  in  the 
case  of  any  temporary  suspension. 

"(d)  Within  thirty  days  foUowing  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  registraUon  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  the  Commission 
ab«U  by  order  grant  such  registration  If  the 
requirements  of  this  section  are  satisfied. 
If  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppcatunlty 
for  hevlng  it  appears  to  the  Conunlsston 
that  any  requireotent  of  this  section  Is  not 
satisfied,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  deny 
such  registration. 


**(•)  A  registered  clearing  agency  may, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
nxlaslon  may  deem  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors,  or 
for  the  facilitation  of  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  and  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
actions withdraw  from  registration  by  filing 
a  written  notice  of  withdrawal  with  the  Com- 
mission. If  the  Commission  finds  that  any 
such  registrant  or  such  other  person  for 
whom  an  application  of  registration  Is  pend- 
ing Is  no  longer  in  existence  or  has  ceased 
to  do  business  In  the  capacity  specified  in 
the  registration  statement,  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  cancel  the  registration. 

"(f)  Sach  registered  clesLrlng  agency  shall 
file  with  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Coounis- 
slon  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  copies  of  any  changes 
In.  additions  to,  or  deletions  from  the  rules 
of  the  clearing  agency,  and  such  other  in- 
formation and  documents  as  the  Commission 
may  require  to  keep  current  or  to  supple- 
ment the  registration  statement  and  docu- 
ments filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  change  in,  addition 
to,  or  deletion  from  the  rules  of  a  registered 
clearing  agency  the  Commission  shall,  after 
opportiinity  for  public  comment,  by  order 
declare  such  chsinge,  addition,  or  deletion 
effective  if  the  rules  of  the  cleiirlng  agency, 
as  so  changed,  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
this  section  relating  to  registration  of  clear- 
ing agencies.  The  Commission  shall,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  disap- 
prove the  change,  addition,  or  deletion  in 
whole  or  in  part  if  It  Is  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest  or  contrary  to  the  purpoees  of  this 
section.  If  the  Commission  doe',  not  declare 
the  change,  addition,  or  deletion  to  be  effec- 
tive or  Institute  a  proceeding  for  its  disap- 
proval within  thirty  days  from  the  date  it  is 
filed,  the  change,  addition,  or  deletion  shall 
become  effective  on  such  thirtieth  day  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  it  had 
been  declared  effective  by  the  Commission. 

"(g)  The  Commission  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  upon  a  de- 
termination that  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  to  effec- 
tuate the  pvupoees  of  this  section,  by  order 
require  the  adoption,  amendment,  alteration 
of  or  supplement  to.  or  rescission  of  any 
rule  of  a  registered  clearmg  agency. 

"(h)  Each  registered  clearing  agency  shaU 
make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods 
such  acco\ints,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  and  other  records, 
and  make  such  reports,  as  the  Conunlssion 
by  its  rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
Interest,  or  to  facilitate  cooperation  amr»ng 
clearing  agencies  and  the  prompt  and  orderly 
settlement  of  securities  transactions,  to  safe- 
guard funds  and  securities  held  for  the  ac- 
counts of  participants,  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors  Such  acounts.  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  books,  and  other  rec- 
ords shall  be  subject  at  any  time  to  such 
reasonable  periodic,  special,  or  other  exami- 
nations by  examiners  or  other  representa- 
tives of  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
as  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  may 
deem  neceesary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
The  appropriate  rt^ulatory  agency  shall 
make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  any  ex- 
amination made  of  a  registered  clearing 
Commission  shall  immediately  furnish  to  the 
Commission  a  copy  of  any  such  report.  The 
Commission  shall  Immediately  furnish  to  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  any  report 
which  Is  received  from  a  registered  clearing 
agency  and  Is  required  under  this  section. 

"(1)  Bach  clearing  agency  shall,  at  the 
time  of  filing  a  registration  statement  with 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
file  a  copy  of  such  registration  statement 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency.  Bach 
registered  clearing  agency  shall,  at  the  time 


of  filing  a  notice  of  withdrawal,  amend* 
ment,  or  supplement  to  Its  reglstratloo 
statement,  or  eoptes  of  any  changes  In,  addi- 
tions to,  or  deletions  from  the  rules  c^  the 
clearing  agency,  file  copies  of  such  documents 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  acency. 

"(])  If  any  nclstsrsd  rise  ring  agenoy 
takes  any  disciplinary  action  against  any 
participant  therein,  or  dmles  admlasion  to 
any  person  seeking  participation  therein, 
such  action  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency,  on  its 
own  motion,  or  upon  application  by  any  per- 
son aggrieved  tksnby  filed  within  thirty 
days  after  such  aetloa  has  been  taken  or 
within  such  longer  period  as  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  may  determine.  AppUca. 
tion  to  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  for 
review,  or  the  Institution  of  review  by  such 
agency  on  its  own  motion,  shall  not  operate 
as  a  stay  of  such  action  unless  such  agency 
otherwise  orders,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  on  the  question  of  a  stay 
(which  hearing  may  consist  solely  of  aflU 
davlts  and  oral  arguments ) . 

"(k|(l)  If  In  a  proceeding  to  review  dis- 
ciplinary action  taken  by  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency  against  a  participant  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  and  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  record  before  the  clearing  agency 
and  such  other  evidence  as  It  may  deem 
relevant — 

"(A)  finds  that  such  participant  has  en- 
gaged in  such  acts  or  practices,  or  has 
omitted  such  act,  as  the  clearing  agency  has 
found  him  to  have  engaged  In  or  omitted, 
and 

"(B)  determines  that  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, or  omission  to  act.  are  In  violation  of 
such  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  as  have 
been  designated  in  the  determination  of  the 
clearing  agency. 

It  shall  by  order  dismiss  the  proceedings,  un- 
less It  appears  to  such  agency  that  such  ac- 
tion should  be  modified  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  ol  this  subsection.  If  it  ap- 
pears to  such  agency  that  the  evidence  does 
not  warrant  the  finding  required  In  clause 
(A) .  or  If  such  agency  determines  that  such 
acts  or  practices  as  are  found  to  have  been 
engaged  in  are  not  prohibited  by  the  desig- 
nated rule  or  rules  of  the  clearing  agency 
or  that  such  act  as  la  found  to  have  been 
omitted  is  not  required  by  such  designated 
rule  or  rules,  such  agency  shall  by  order 
set  aside  the  action  of  the  clearing  agency. 

"(3)  If  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  finds  that  any  penalty  Im- 
posed upon  a  participant  Is  excessive  or 
oppressive,  having  due  regard  to  the  public 
Intereet,  such  agency  shall  by  order  cancel. 
reduce,  or  require  the  remission  of  such 
penalty. 

"(3)  If  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the 
denial  of  participation  in  a  registered  deer- 
Ing  agency  the  appropriate  regulatory  agen- 
cy, after  appropriate  notice  and  oppcH^unlty 
for  hearing  and  upon  consideration  of  the 
record  before  the  clearing  agency  and  such 
other  evidence  as  It  may  deem  relevant,  de- 
termines that  the  specific  grounds  on  which 
such  denial  or  bar  Is  based  exist  In  fact 
and  are  valid  under  this  section,  it  shall  by 
order  dismiss  the  proceeding.  Otherwise,  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  shall  by  order 
se*:  aside  the  action  of  the  clearing  agency 
and  require  It  to  admit  the  applicant  to 
participation  therein. 

"(1)  The  appropriate  regtilatory  agency 
ia  authorized.  If  such  action  appears  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  investors  or  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  section — 

"(I)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  to  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
revoke  the  registration  of  a  registered  clear- 
ing ageixcy,  or  place  limitations  upon  the 
activities,    operations    or    policies    of    such 
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daarlng  agency  If  the  appropriate  regulatory 
--mcj  flxuls  tSiat  aueli  elaarlac  afsaey  bas 
yiuLu  anr  pnvlslon  at  this  tms.  or  any 
raii  or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has  faOed 
t»  csforee  eompBanes  with  Its  awn  rules,  or 
hH  engaged  In  any  othn  activity  tending  to 
ii^mt  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(3)  after  approprtete  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  heartof ,  by  order,  to  suspend  for 
s  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  ex- 
p«r  from  a  registered  clearing  agency  any 
pixtlcipant  ther«!B  If  the  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory agency  finds  that  such  participant 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  section  or 
say  rule  or  regtdatlon  theretaider  or  any  rule 
at  the  clearing  acency:  and 

•<(8)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
toBlty  for  hesftng,  by  order,  to  remove  tram 
offloe  any  officer  or  director  of  a  registered 
clearing  agency  who,  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  finds,  has  wUlfuUy  faUed  to 
enfbrce  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency,  or 
has  willfully  abused  his  autbartty, 

"(m)  If  a  pro»sed1ng  under  subeeetion 
(l)(l)  of  this  section  results  In  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  the  registration 
at  a  desrlnc  agesey,  tJie  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory agency  may,  upon  notice  to  such 
(dsaring  agency,  apply  to  any  court  cf  com- 
petent jurisdiction  specified  In  section  S7 
or  31(e)  of  this  title  for  the  appotatment 
of  a  trustee  or  may  avail  Itself  of  any  other 
procedures  available  under  relevant  laws. 
IB  such  event,  the  court  may,  to  the  ex- 
Mbt  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  take 
eieliislve  jurlsdtetlon  of  the  clearing  agency 
Involved,  and  the  books,  reoords,  and  asssts 
thereof,  wherever  located;  and  the  court 
diaU  appoint  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  or  its  designee  as  the  trustee  who. 
with  the  approval  of  the  court,  shall  have  the 
power  to  take  pouseeslon  aad  to  eantbrae  to 
operate  or  to  terminate  the  faeflttles  of  soeh 
clearing  agency  In  an  orderly  manner,  for 
the  protection  of  partldpants  and  public  in- 
vestors, subject  to  su^  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

"(n)  The  agencies  enumerated  in  section 
3(a)  (3S)  of  this  title  shall  eonsult  and  co- 
operate with  each  other  and  sbaU  advise 
on*  another  promptly  of  the  pendsnsy  or 
dsteiminatlon  of  any  proceedings,  of  ^ 
promulgatloci  of  any  rules,  and  of  tbe  eotry 
of  any  order  relating  to  a  clearing  agsnsy, 
participant,  class  of  clearing  agsades,  or 
clsss  of  psirtlclpants.  At  least  flfteen  days 
prior  to  the  issuance  for  public  aomment  or 
adoption  of  any  proposed  rule  or  regulation 
regarding  clearing  agencies  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  agency  oontempiating  Uamanos 
or  adoption  of  any  such  rule  or  regulatloii 
shall  first  consult  wltb  and  request  the 
views  of  each  of  the  other  agencies  enumer- 
ated in  section  3(a)  (35)  so  that  rolas  and 
regulations  applicable  to  bank  dearlng 
■genciee  may  be  In  accord  with  sound  bank- 
ing practices  and  fuUm  mutual  regulatory 
needs  to  the  extent  practicable.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  Impair  the  authority  of 
any  State  banking  authority  or  other  State 
or  Federal  regulatory  authority  having  jtirlB- 
dlctlon  over  a  person  registered  as  a  natloniU 
secimties  clearing  agency  from  making  or 
enforcing  rules  governing  such  person  which 
an  not  inconsistent  with  this  section  or 
sny  rules  promulgated  heretinder. 

"(o)  The  Commission  diall,  on  or  before 
December  31,  1976,  take  such  steps  as  are 
within  its  power  to  bring  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  negotiable  stock  certificate  as 
a  means  of  settlement  among  brokers  or 
dealers  of  transactions  consummated  on  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  or  by  means  of 
the  mails  or  other  nwnn  or  InstruaiamtaU- 
ties  of  interstate  commerce.  On  or  before 
December  31  of  each  year,  eonuneBctng  in 
1973  and  ending  In  19T8,  ttaa  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  (1)  the  steps 
It  has  taken  and  the  progress  it  has  made  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  the  negotiable  stock 
certificate  as  a  means  of  settlement,  and  (2) 


Its  recommendations,  If  any,  for  further 
legtaiatton  to  eliminate  the  negotiable  stock 
eertmcats." 

Bmc.  a.  The  Securltlst  Himhangw  Act  of 
19M  Is  further  amendsd  by  Inserting  after 
section  17A  (added  by  section  S  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  seettoa: 

"raAHsm  aoxnts  awo  trk  roast  mud 
TOMMAT  or  Bscuxrrixs 

"Sac.  17B.  (a)  (1)  Kxoept  as  otberwlss  pro- 
vided in  this  BUhsectton.  no  person  shaU 
make  use  of  the  malls  or  of  any  msans 
or  instrumentality  of  Interstate  oommarce. 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  peifuim 
the  function  of  a  transfer  agent  with  re- 
spect to  aay  security  unlees  such  pezaon 
Is  leulalisrert  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. The  Oonualsslon,  by  niles  and  ragula- 
tuisis  or  by  order,  upon  its  own  motion  or 
upon  application,  may  conditionally  or 
uncondUlonaUy  exempt  any  transfer  agent 
or  class  of  tiaoafsr  agents  or  security  or 
class  of  aacurttlss  from  any  provision  or 
pravisions  of  this  section  or  any  mle  or 
regulation  If  the  Commission  speclflcaUy 
finds  that  the  !^>plicatlon  of  such  provision 
or  provisions  to  such  transfer  sgent  or  class 
of  traosfer  agents  or  such  security  or  class 
of  securities  is  not  practical  or  not  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Intereet 
or  for  the  prompt  and  accurate  proceeslng 
8md   settlenant    of   seeurlttee   transactions. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  securities  and  to  persons  per- 
forming the  function  of  transfer  agent 
with  respect  to  securities  which  are  reg- 
istered under  section  13  of  this  title  or 
which  would  be  required  to  be  so  registered 
except  for  the  exemption  from  registration 
provided  in  subaoction  (g)(3)(B)  or  (g)(3) 
(O)  of  that  secticm.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  variable  annuity 
contracts    Issued    by    insurance    companies. 

"(b)  Any  transfer  agent  may  be  registered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by  filing 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  a 
registration  statement  which  shall  state  the 
address  of  Its  principal  office  or  offices  for 
transfer  agent  activities,  the  length  of  time 
It  has  been  acting  as  a  transfer  agent,  and 
the  Identity  of  the  Issuers  and  Issues  of 
securities  fbr  which  It  is  acting  as  transfer 
agent,  and  shall  contain  such  other  In- 
formation In  such  detail  as  the  ^proprlate 
regulatory  agency  may  require  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  with  regard  to  performance 
capability,  standards  and  procedures  for 
safe  handling  and  custody  of  securities  and 
funds,  and  operational  compatibility  of  the 
transfer  agent  with  other  persons  involved 
In  the  securities  handling  process.  A  regula- 
tory agency  other  than  the  Commission 
shall  file  with  the  Commlsslnn  for  any 
transfer  agent  required  to  register  with  such 
regulatory  agency  under  this  section,  a  no- 
tice which  shall  state  the  name  of  such 
transfer  agent,  the  address  of  Its  principal 
offloe  or  offices  for  transfer  agent  activity, 
the  identity  of  the  Issuers  and  Issues  of 
securities  for  which  It  Is  then  acting  as  a 
transfer  agent,  and  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  require  to  keep  reasonably  current 
the  Information  and  documents  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Commtsslon  under  this 
subeeetion.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  a  registration 
of  a  transfer  agent  filed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  registration  statement  by 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  or  within 
such  shorter  period  of  time  as  such  agency 
may  determine. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
ShaU,  after  appiupilate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  deny  registration 
to  any  transfer  agent  seeking  registration  If 
It  finds  that  such  denial  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  and  that  such  transfer  agent  does 
not  have  procedures  or  the  means  to  be  able 


to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  the  rules  and  regulaticKis  prescribed 
under  this  section. 

"  (d)  Pending  final  determination  whether 
any  registration  of  a  transfer  agent  tinder 
this  section  shall  be  denied,  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  may  by  order  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  such  registration  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  but  if,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
(which  may  consist  solely  of  affidavits  and 
oral  argumente) ,  It  appears  to  such  agency 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pubtlo 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  mvestors  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  such  registra- 
tion until  final  determination,  such  agency 
Shan  so  order. 

"(c)  Any  transfer  agent  registered  under 
this  section  may,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may  deem  necessary  in  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  wlthdrsw 
from  registration  by  filing  a  written  notice 
of  withdrawal  with  such  agency.  If  such 
agency  finds  that  any  such  transfer  agent  for 
whom  a  registration  statement  Is  pending 
is  no  longer  in  existence  or  has  ceased  to  do 
business  as  a  transfer  sgent,  It  shall  by  order 
revoke,  deny,  or  cancel  the  registration. 

"(f)  Every  transfer  agent  required  to  be 
registered  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  file 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency,  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  or  regulations  as 
such  agency  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  such  Information  and  doeumenu  as 
such  agency  shall  require  to  keep  reasonably 
current  the  information  and  documente  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  or  filed  with  the 
registration  stetement. 

"  (g)  Every  transflw  agent  required  to  regis- 
ter pursuant  to  this  section  shall  make.  keep, 
and  preeerve  such  accounte,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  books,  records,  and 
other  data  for  such  periods  and  shall  make 
such  reporte  and  file  such  information  and 
docvunents  with  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency,  as  such  agency  by  rule  or  regulation 
may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  section.  Such 
accounte,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
PHxrs,  books,  records,  and  other  date  shall 
be  subject  at  any  time  or  from  time  to  time 
to  such  reasonable  periodic,  special,  or  other 
examinations  by  examiners  or  other  repre- 
sentetives  of  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  as  such  agency  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  section. 

"(h)  No  transfer  agent  shall  make  use 
of  the  mails  or  of  any  means  or  instru- 
mentality of  Interstete  commerce,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  engage  In  any  activity  as 
transfer  agent  In  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  as  neceesary  or  appropriate  with 
regard  to  minimum  standards  for  the  per- 
formance of  transfer  functions,  measures  and 
perscmnel  standards  for  safe  handimg  and 
custody  of  seciu^iee  and  funds,  and  opera- 
tional compatibility  erf  the  transfer  agent 
with  other  pvnaaa  Involved  In  the  securities 
handling  procees. 

"(1)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agencies 
shall  oonsult  and  cooperate  with  each  other 
and.  as  may  be  appropriate,  with  Stete  bank- 
ing authorltlfls  having  supervision  over 
banks  so  that  the  accounte,  correspondence, 
munorandums,  papers,  books,  records,  and 
other  date  required  of  banks  acting  as  trans- 
fer sgents,  and  the  inspections  thereof,  may 
be  in  accord  with  sound  banking  practices 
and  fulflU  mutual  regulatM^  needs  to  the 
extent  practicable.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  omistrued  to  impair  the  authority 
of  any  State  banking  authority  or  of  any 
other  State  or  Federal  regulatory  authority 
which  has  jtirisdlctlon  of  a  person  reg- 
istered as  a  transfer  agent  to  make  or  en- 
force rales  governing   such   person   if  such 
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nilM  are  not  tnconBUtent  wltb  this  section 
or  any  rulea  prescribed  under  this  aectlon. 
(J)  Compliance  with  tbe  requirements 
Imjweed  by  thla  section  shall  be  enforced 
under  section  8  of  tbe  Federal  Depoelt  In- 
surance  Act    (13   tJ.3.C.    1818)    in  the   caM 

Qf— 

"(1)  natlanal  banlu  or  banks  operating 
under  the  Code  ol  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  subsidiaries  thereof  other  than 
aonbank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies, acting  as  transfer  agents,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

■■{2)  State  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
aeserve  System,  subsidiaries  thereof,  bank 
holding  companies,  or  nonbank  subsidiaries 
of  bank  holding  companies,  acting  as  trans- 
fer agents,  by  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
I»ederal  Reserve  System:  and 

••(3)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  (other  than 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) 
or  subsidiaries  thereof  other  than  nonbank 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies,  act- 
ing as  transfer  agents,  by  the  Federal  De- 
poelt  Insurance  Corporation. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any  bank 
regulatory  agency  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
section of  Its  powers  under  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  a  bank  hold- 
uig  company  and  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company,  acting  as  a  transfer 
agent,  shall  be  considered  i  bank;  and  a  vio- 
lation of  any  requirement  Impoeed  under 
this  section  upon  banks,  bank  holding  com- 
panies, or  noa-bank  subsidiaries  of  bank 
holding  companies  registered  as  transfer 
agents  is  a  violation  of  the  requirements  Im- 
posed under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
.\ct.  In  addition  to  Its  power  under  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  each 
of  such  bank  regulatory  agencies  may  exer- 
cise, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  any  requirement  Imposed  under 
Uils  section,  any  other  authority  conferred 
on  It  by  law. 

"(k)  All  of  the  functions  and  powers  of 
'jie  Commission  under  this  title  are  avail- 
able to  the  Conunlsslon  to  enforce  compli- 
ance by  any  person  with  the  requirements 
imposed  under  this  section.  Except  to  the 
extent  that  enforcement  of  the  requirements 
Impoeed  under  this  section  Is  specifically 
committed  to  soma  bank  regtUatory  agency 
under  subsection  (J),  the  Commission  shaU 
snforce  such  requirements. 

"(1)  The  Commission  may,  after  appropri- 
ate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order,  censxire.  or  bar  or  suspend  or  place 
limitations  upon  any  transfer  agent,  other 
than  a  transfer  agent  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (J),  or  any  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  transfer  agent,  or  revoke 
the  registration  of  any  transfer  agent,  other 
than  a  transfer  agent  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion ( j ) .  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
censure,  barring,  suspension,  placing  of  limi- 
tations, or  revocation  Is  In  the  public  inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  investors  and 
ttiat  such  transfer  agent  or  any  officer,  di- 
rector, or  employee  thereof  has  willfully 
violated  or  is  unable  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder  pertaining  to 
such  transfer  agent  or  any  officer,  director. 
or  employee  thereof. 

"(m)  At  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
Issuance  for  public  comment  or  adoption  of 
any  proposed  rule  or  regulation  regarding 
transfer  agents  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
agency  contemplating  issuance  or  adoption 
of  any  such  rule  or  regulation  shall  Srst  con- 
3\ilt  with  and  request  the  views  of  each  of 
the  other  agenclee  enumerated  In  section  3 
a)  ^25)  so  that  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  bank  transfer  agents  may  be  in 
accord  with  sound  banking  practices  and 
fulfill  mutual  regulatory  needs  to  the  extant 
practicable. 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  Issuer, 
by  use  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of 


Interstate  commerce,  or  of  the  malls,  to  Issue, 
either  originally  or  upon  transfer,  any  secu- 
rities to  which  thu  section  apfxlles.  whose 
form  or  format  contravenes  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  prompt 
and  accurate  processing  of  transactions  In 
such  securities." 

S*c.  7.  Section  19  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  use.  78s )  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  Conunlsslon  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  InveetlgaUon 
of  the  practice  of  registration  of  securities 
other  than  in  the  name  of  the  beneficial 
owner  and  to  determine  (1)  whether  such 
registration  Is  oonslstent  with  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  Act.  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  section  14,  and  (2)  If  oonslstent, 
whether  steps  can  be  taken  to  facilitate  com- 
munications between  corporattons  and  their 
shareholders  while  at  the  same  tune  retain- 
ing the  benefits  of  such  registration.  The 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  Its 
preliminary  findings  within  six  months  after 
tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
Its  final  results  and  recommendations  within 
one  year  of  such  date. 

Sec.  8.  Section  28  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1984  (IB  0.S.C.  78bb)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  any  change 
In  beneficial  or  record  ownership  of  securi- 
ties effected  through  the  facilities  of  a  reg- 
istered clearing  agency  or  any  nominee  there- 
of or  oxistodlan  therefor  or  upon  the  delivery 
or  transfer  of  securities  to  or  through  or  re- 
ceipt from  such  agency  or  any  nominee  there- 
of or  cxistodlan  therefor,  unless  such  transfer 
or  delivery  or  receipt  would  otherwise  be  tax- 
able by  such  State  or  political  subdivision  If 
the  facilities  of  such  registered  clearing 
agency  or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian 
therefor  were  not  physically  located  In  the 
taxing  State  or  political  subdivision.  No  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  Impose 
any  tax  on  aectultles  which  are  deposited  in 
or  retained  by  a  registered  clearing  agency 
or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor, 
unless  such  securities  would  otherwise  be  tax- 
able by  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
If  the  facilities  of  such  registered  clearlzig 
agency  or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian 
cherefor  were  not  physically  located  in  the 
taxing  State  or  political  subdivision." 

NATIOMAI.   COMMISSION   Olf   UNZfOSM 

SBcnarnxs  laws 

Sac.  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Uniform  Securities 
Laws  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  conalst  of 
fourteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

(A)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  securities  Indiistry; 

iB)  two  from  among  penons  who  repre- 
sent organisations  or  associations  which  are 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  uniform  State 
laws: 

( C )  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
the  private  Investor: 

(D)  two  from  among  persons  who  admin- 
ister State  laws  relating  to  securities; 

(B)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  banking  industry: 

(F)  two  representatives  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  and 

(O)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent Issuing  corporations. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  not  afiect  Its  powers 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commission  shall — 

(A)   determine   the   necessity  for  revising 


State  laws  to  facilitate  tbe  •aUUtahmsnt  <4 
an  effective  network  oX  securltlts  deposU 
torles; 

(B)  furnish  advloa  and  Milstance  in  th« 
planning,  deTSl^unent,  aiMl  execution  o( 
methods  to  evidence  owoenhlp  of  aaeurttiat 
by  means  other  than  paper  osrtUlcMee; 

(C)  prepare.  In  cooperation  with  such 
other  organizations  or  persons  as  may  t>e  ap- 
prcf)rtate,  such  amendments  or  revisions  to 
those  laws  as  may  be  neoeaMry;  and 

(D)  prepare  and  circulate  such  reports, 
drafts,  or  other  papers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  anactnMnt  of  any  such 
amendments  or  revisions  In  any  State. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  of  its  findings  and  recoss- 
mendatlons  as  It  deems  advisable,  and  a 
shall  make  a  final  and  complete  report  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1.  1975.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
of  Its  final  r^>ort  the  Conunlsslon  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to— 

(1)  appioint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
ch^ter  61  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  68 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
Qeneral  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of 
tbe  Qeneral  Schedule  under  section  6332  o< 
such  title; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorised 
by  section  3108  of  title  6,  United  States  Gods, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals;  and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  advisable. 

(e)  (1)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  otherwise  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  additional 
oompensatlon,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incvirred  In  the  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  A  mem  her  of  the  Commission  from 
pirlvate  life  shall  receive  $126  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  receive  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

(f)  Bach  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  and  of  any 
State,  Is  urged  to  furnish  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman,  such 
information  and  services  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
\inder  this  section. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sac.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  sec- 
tions 17A(a)  and  l7B(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (as  added  by  this  Act) 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1973. 
AMUfDMEifr  Oman)  bt  mh.  staooxks 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stacoehs:  strike 
out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause  of  S.  3876 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
a.R.  1694i6,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
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of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
securities  depositories,  clearing  agencies, 
and  transfer  agents,  and  for  other  pur- 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 
A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  16046)  was 

laid  on  the  table. 


mii 


CARGO  sECURrry 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl-  10295)  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJi.  10285 
That  this  Act  may  bo  cited  as  the  "Cargo 
aeourlty  Act  of  1973." 
rmsiNGS  or  rscr  smd  dxcxasatiom  or  rxnroam 

Bac.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  finds  that  one  of 
Uvs  fundamental  bases  for  tbe  derelopmsnt 
tod  growth  of  oommaroe  and  trade  on  an 
interstate  and  International  basis  Is  the  se- 
curity and  safety  of  movement  of  property  by 
the  various  modes  of  transportation.  The 
Ooogtees  has  become  aware  that  there  Is  an 
ftlfrtning  growth  Of  criminal  aottrtty  wblcti 
results  In  loss  of  and  damage  to  propartj 
moving  In  intecatate  and  foreign  comiaeroa. 
liMses  resulting  from  such  activity  are  In- 
creasing to  a  degree  that  represents  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  national  economy. 
The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
osed  for  Federal  ooomlttiaUon  of  an  aSMt 
to  assist  carrlars  Involved  in  ttia  transporta- 
tlon  of  property  by  air.  truck,  rail,  and  water 
to  establish  deterrents  and  preventive  maas- 
uree  and  utlllae  available  reaouroes  to  com- 
bat criminal  activity.  The  Ooagreas  further 
finds  that  the  State  and  looal  govsnunanta 
have  an  equal  reeponslblllty  la  sttmulattng 
measures  to  Improve  the  safety  and  saoorlty 
of  property  moving  in  Interstate  and  forelga 
commerce  by  the  various  modes  of  tracspor» 
utlon,  and  that  attempts  by  the  Federal 
Oovermnent  to  deter  and  ciirb  losses  of  and 
damage  to  such  property  should  be  coordi- 
nated at  aU  levels  of  government. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  uniform  Federal  regulation, 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  Federal 
agency,  designed  to  assure  maximum  security 
and  safety  of  properly  moving  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  any  of  the  various 
modes  of  transportation.  Including  the 
security  and  safety  of  such  property  whUe 
In  storage  in  the  course  of  any  such  move- 
ment in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It 
Is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
for  coordination  with  and  between  the  car- 
riers and  their  agents,  sis  well  as  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  crirtf 
tnal  statutes  and  ordinances  relating  to  tbe 
subject  of  tUett  of  property. 

CABGO    SECnUTT     KBOT7LATIONS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  In  accordance  with  section 
563  of  title  6  of  tbe  United  States  Code, 
establish  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  the  security  and  safety  of 
property  in  transportation  (including  at  ter- 
minals) by  aU  carriers  (Including  freight 
forwarders)  subject  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968,  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Act, 
or  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

(b)  In  establishing  regulations  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion, among  other  things — 

(1)  the  differences  between  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  and  between  the 
various  types  of  carriers  (Including  freight 
forwarders)  subject  to  regulation; 


(2)  the  geographical  area  within  which 
tranq)ortatlon  subjaot  to  regulation  Is  con- 
ducted; 

($)  tba  cost  to  earners  (including  freight 
forwarasca)  at  eoiapltanae  with  such  regu- 
lations; and 

(4)  the  economic  loas  to  be  prevented  or 
reduced  by  such  regulations. 

(c)  Ih  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  eonauH  with  and  con- 
sMar  tb*  views  of  tbe  Attomay  Oeneral,  tbe 
Saeratt>T  of  tba  Treasuxy,  the  Secretary  at 
Oommaaoa,  the  saere>tary  of  Defense,  tbe 
OlvU  Aeroaauttea  BeaMt.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Oommlsslen,  and  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission. 

oivn.  roismas 

Sac.  i.  (a)  Wbcaver,  being  a  terminal  op- 
erator or  a  carrier  (Including  a  freight  for- 
warder) subject  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1908,  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  or 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  vMates  any  regu- 
lation Issued  taadar  this  Aat  shall  be  assessed 
a  dvU  penalty  by  ttaa  Seoatary  al  Ttaaa- 
portatlon  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  oaore 
than  $800  for  tbe  first  violation  and  not  lees 
than  $300  nor  more  than  $600  for  any  sub- 
sequent violation. 

No  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  tbe 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
person  charged  la  given  notice  and  cppw- 
tunlty  foe  a  haartng  on  Vb*  reeord  in  aooord- 
ansa  with  aeottan  6M  of  title  6,  United  Btataa 
Code. 

(b)  Any  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portatlon  aaseaslng  a  civil  penalty  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  saetlon  shall  be  subject  to 
revtow  by  tbe  oourts  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  In  aeooadanoe  with  chapter  7  of  title  6, 
United  States  Oode,  upon  petition  filed 
within  sixty  days  after  tbe  entry  of  such 
ordOT  by  any  peeaoa  sggilefed  tStareby.  A 
petition  under  this  subsection  sbaU  be  filed 
in  tbe  court  of  appaals  of  the  United  States 
for  the  ctrctUt  in  wbl«b  the  act  or  omission 
constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or  In 
wtaleh  the  petltloaer  Is  an  inhabitant  or 
transacts  bualasss,  or  In  the  United  States 
Court  at  rtuwaln  for  tbe  Olstrlet  of  Oo- 
lumbla.  A  oopy  o<  tbe  petition  sbaU,  upon 
filing,  be  fortbwltb  traxMaaltted  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  court,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  thereupon  file  in  tbe  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  was  entered,  as  provided  In  section  3112 
of  Utle  38.  United  states  Oode. 

(c)  Any  Biicb  clvU  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty, 
or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  tbe  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  sice  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged,  tbe  gravity  of  tha 
violation,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  peraon 
charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  oompllance 
after  notification  of  a  violation. 

(d)  The  amount  of  the  penalty,  when 
finally  determined,  or  the  amo\int  agreed 
upon  In  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  amount  owed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged  or  may  be  recovered  In  a 
civil  action  In  a  United  States  district  court. 

INJUWCnONS   AKD   XESTXAIMINC    OHOKSa 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  subject  to  rules  66  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, to  restrain  violations  of  or  to  enforce 
regulations  established  under  this  Act  upon 
petition  by  the  appropriate  United  States 
attorney  or  the  Attorney  Qeneral  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secreury  of  Transportation  shaU  give 
notice  to  a  person  against  whom  an  action 
for  injunctive  relief  Is  contemplated  and 
afford  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views, 
and.  except  In  the  esse  of  a  knowing  and 
wQlful  violation  shall  give  him  reasonable 
opportunity  to  achieve  compliance.  However, 
the  failure  to  give  that  notice  and  opportu- 


nlty  does  not  preduds  the  granting  of  ap- 
propriate relief: 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  orlminal  oob- 
tempt  for  vtolatkui  of  aa  lojonccion  or  re- 
stxalbtDg  order  laaued  uadar  this  section, 
wbleb  violation  aiaa  conatltutee  a  violation 
qf  a  regulation  estshllshart  under  ihU  Act. 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or.  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  The  trial  shall 
be  conducted  in  socordanoe  with  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  applicable  in  the  case  of 
prooeedlnga  subject  to  tb*  provtaloas  of  rule 
4a(b)  of  the  Federal  Rulee  of  Ottaslnal  Pro* 
oedure. 

(o)  Aetloxis  under  this  section  or  to  collect 
a  penalty  assessed  under  section  4  of  this 
Aot  may  be  brought  m  the  district  in  which 
the  act  or  omission  oonstltuting  the  viola- 
tion ooourred.  or  in  tbe  district  in  which 
the  defendant  Is  fouiMl  or  Is  an  inhabitant  or 
transacts  business,  and  process  may  be  iterved 
In  any  other  district  of  which  ths  defendant 
U  an  InhabUaat,  traasacu  buainsss,  or  may 
be  found. 

(d)  In  any  action  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  United  States 
district  court  maj-  run  Into  any  other  dis- 
trict. 

AUTHoamr  or  sacaxTAsr  or  Tta  TsaaasraT 
8aa  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  wltb  respect  to  terminals 
within  ports  of  entry  and  shipments  In 
customs  bond  to  and  from  such  terminals  of 
merchandise  laaported  Into  tbe  United  States. 


Sac.  7.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  annuaUy  thareafter,  a  oompreben* 
slve  report  on  the  admli^tratlon  of  this  Act. 
Kach  report  shall  contain  such  recommenda. 
tlons  for  additional  legislation  as  ths  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

aooMOMic  aaauuiTioN 
Sac.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  issue  any  regulstlon  relstlng 
to  the  operating  authority  or  tarllTs  of  any 
carrier  or  freight  forwarder  subject  to  tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  the  Interstate 
Coaomeroe  Act,  or  tbe  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

COan^LATIOM    WTTH   rSDESAL,    8TATT,    AKB   LOCAL 


Sac.  9.  (a)  Id  carrying  out  tbe  provisions 
of  this  Act,  ths  Secretary  of  Ttans[>ortatlon 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
cooperate  with  and  ulUlze  the  services  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies    and    of   Stale    and    local    agencies. 

(b)  Departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  shall 
exercise  their  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
In  such  mannsr  as  wlU  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AFPaOPaiATIOMS   AUTHOaXZES 

Sac.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tbe 
provisions  of  this  Act  there  are  auihcrlzed 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  81,000,000 
for  tbe  ilscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978:  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  90,  1974;  and  not  to  exceed 
SI. 000.000  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  iO, 
1976. 

TJM  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

iTie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered- 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Stagcxbs.  Ig 
recognized.  -^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thte 
legislatioii  as-  Introduced  and  as  passed 
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by  the  Senate  (S.  942)  would  estaJblUb  a 
2 -year  presidentlaUy  appointed  commla- 
slon  to  make  a  study  of  all  acpecta  of 
cargo  Mcurlty.  The  Suboommmee  on 
Transportation  and  AeracautiM  and  the 
Cotranittoe  on  Interstate  and  Poralgn 
Commerce  determined  that  a  tempomry 
commission  is  not  necewary  and  stftjBtl- 
tuted  a  permanent  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

A  brief  description  of  the  committee 
action  follows: 

1.  Findings  and  Purpose. — Section  2  recU«* 
a  need  for  regulation  and  g«ner«lly  describes 
'-he  piDgrajn. 

3.  Reffuiaf ton* —Section  3  req-ulres  tbe 
Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon  to  tsene  cargo 
security  regulatlonB  under  admlnlatratWe 
procedures. 

3  Penalties. — Section  4  with  an  amend- 
ment proTldea  for  ctvU  penalties  of  $100  U> 
1800  for  a  first  violation,  and  from  $200  to 
$000  for  any  subsequent  violation. 

4.  Injunctive  Relie/— Section  S  provides 
that  Injunctions  may  be  granted  by  VB. 
district  courts  to  enforce  regulations. 

5.  Treasury  Authortty. — Section  9  disavows 
any  Intent  to  affect  authority  of  Treasury 
Department. 

6.  Reports. — Section  7  requires  annual  pe- 
porta  to  Congreaa. 

7.  Sconomic  Regulation. — Section  8  pro- 
lilbit*  any  economic  regulation  of  cmrrtera 
under  this  bill. 

8.  Cooperation  of  Government  Agencies. — 
Section  9  requires  coordination  between 
Federal.  State  and  local  agencies. 

9.  .i-uthorizations. — Section  10  authorizes 
»I  million  for  each  of  3  yemrs. 

Mr.  aPRINOBni.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  six  things  that  this  bill  does,  and  I 
will  go  through  them  rather  qtilckly.  I 
think  the  House  should  have  some  more 
complete  knowledge  of  what  the  bill  en- 
compasses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  makes  the  rules  for  cargo 
protection; 

Second,  we  have  provtrian  for  dvll 
penalties  up  to  ^2,500  per  day  for  viola- 
tions; .  .„  ^ 

Third,  we  do  have  enforcement  by  in- 
junction. You  can  gat  on  injunction 
under  certain  circuniBtancee; 

Fourth,  the  Treasury  keeps  its  author- 
ity in  customs  as  it  is  at  the  preeent 
time; 

Now.  fifth,  we  do  provide  $1  milllnn  per 
year  for  3  yearn. 

In  September,  1971,  the  other  body 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  10-member 
commlsBlon  with  no  rule-making  power, 
and  to  expire  in  2  years.  Tbe  administra- 
tion proposed  the  commission  approach 
also,  and  we  felt  that  this  ought  to  be 
pinned  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  the  proper 
place  to  put  this.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  thefts  that  have  been  going  on 
for  the  past  3  years.  This  has  reached  a 
sizeable  proportion  in  our  metropolitan 
areas,  and  we  felt  there  was  a  direct  need 
for  this,  and  we  could  not  do  it  in  any 
other  way. 

In  view  of  the  fact  so  much  of  this 
was  taking  place.  In  the  theft  of  cargoes, 
in  the  Air  Force  especially,  w«  felt  there 
was  no  other  approach  to  this  except  at 
the  Federal  level. 

For  this  reasGsi,  Mr.  Speakar,  we  have 
brought  this  bill  before  the  Mambers, 
and  we  believe  It  is  In  the  public  interest. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJt.  10295. 

I  introduced  HJl.  10295,  the  Cargo 
Security  Act,  early  this  year.  In  its  origi- 
nal form.  HJl.  103i>6  was  similar  to  8. 
942,  which  passed  the  Senate  over  18 
mtmths  ago. 

The  Senate  bill,  and  my  original  ver- 
sion called  for  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  cargo  security 
crisis.  "Die  study  was  to  recommend  steps 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
could  take  to  conquer  this  problem. 

I  think  that  this  was  a  sound  approach. 

The  crlsts  Is  so  great,  and  so  evident, 
however,  that  the  Treuisportatlon  Sub- 
conunittee  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  felt  that 
immediate  action  was  needed. 

For  my  proposal,  the  subconunlttee 
substituted  language  that  would  give  the 
Department  of  Transportation  inmiedi- 
ate  authority  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  cargo  security. 

Mr.  Spefiker,  my  purpose  today  Is 
singlemlnded — I  ask  this  body  to  pass 
HJl.  10295.  It  is  imperative  that  we  act 
today. 

I  realize  that  HJR.  10295  Is  not  what 
I  proposed;  but  I  say  that  cargo  theft  is 
so  great  a  probl^n  that  the  particular 
vehicle  used  to  flght  this  problem  is  not 
all  important. 

We  must  have  a  vehicle.  I  do  not  nlt- 
plck  over  whether  my  proposal  or  the 
subcommittee's  proposal  is  better.  I  pre- 
ferred the  commission  approach.  I  now 
support  this  legislatian  fuUy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  hesitate  In 
sasrlng  that  H.R.  10295  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  consumer  legislation 
this  Congress  could  enact. 

Who  pays  for  the  estimated  $1.47  bil- 
lion worth  of  cargo  pilfered  from  our 
trucks,  our  planes,  our  ships,  and  our 
loading  docks?  The  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumer  is  being 
fleeced  by  organized  crime,  and  flim- 
flammed  by  those  who  should  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

When  I  hear  that  people  In  the  Gar- 
ment District  of  New  York  pack  six- 
shooters,  and  that  one  trucking  company 
has  an  armored  car  escort  its  trucks.  I 
know  that  the  only  people  really  doing 
their  job  where  cargo  theft  is  concerned 
is  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  many 
times  and  in  many  places  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  doing  so,  I  have  highlighted  nine 
suggestions  that  could  be  solutions  in  this 
flght  against  cargo  crime. 

In  capsule  form,  here  are  these  sug- 
gestions: 

MANDATOKT    RKPOBTINO 

Let  US  have  It.  And  let  us  have  it  for 
sill  the  transportation  Industry,  not  just 
12  percent  here  and  there.  Let  us  find  out 
the  actual  value  of  how  much  Is  being 
stolen,  where  it  Is  stolen,  and  what  kind 
of  things  are  being  stolen.  We  have  got  to 
identify  the  problem  and  its  scope  before 
we  can  {^tack  it.  PaUure  to  report  losses 
Is  nothing  but  a  cover-up.  Just  barely 
short  of  a  crime  Itself.  I  thtak  there  must 
be  some  kind  of  mandatory  reporting  sys- 
tem to  ^et  information  and  to  indicate 
the  performance  records  of  individual 
carriers. 


tTNXrOBM  CABUa  UAHLTTT 

liability  rates  should  aj^jly  equally 
throughout  the  entire  Industry.  We  have 
regulations  left  over  from  the  WeUa 
Fargo  days.  The  airlines'  reimbursements 
of  50  cents  per  pound  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  package  is  a  perfect  example 

We  need  to  get  domestic  rates  in  line 
with  overseas  rates. 

And  liabiUty  rates  should  be  published 
on  the  bill  of  lading  so  shippers  will  know 
ex£w;tly  where  they  stand. 
KKvosonmiT 

The  Federal  Government  Is  lax— there 
is  no  other  word  for  It.  That  Is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  I  introduced  my  legislation. 
We  need  a  big  umbrella  for  cargo  secu- 
rity encompassing  the  ICC,  the  PMC,  the 
CAB,  Customs,  the  Coast  Guard,  Treas- 
ury— and  there  is  still  enough  room  for 
the  Keystone  Cops — about  the  only  thbig 
we  have  right  now.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  we  need  more  law  enforcement 
officers.  In  New  York  City  alone  there 
are  nine — count  them — nine  different 
police  jurisdictions  which  investigate 
cargo  theft.  More  Important  than  just 
adding  more  ix>licemen  is  better  cooper- 
ation among  the  police  we  now  have.  And 
we  need  the  FBI  on  the  job  even  at  the 
smallest  levti.  Th«i  perhaps  we  could 
get  real  interstate  action.  A  crime  is  a 
crime  is  a  crime  whether  it  is  above  or 
below  an  arbitrary  dollar  value. 

In  a  coordinated  matter,  let's  bring  in 
the  Feds  almost  from  the  beginning. 

MIMTMTJU  PHTSICAI.  SKCtTKTrT   RXQmXXMXItTB 

I  realize  the  small  shipper  and  carrier 
can  stand  just  so  much  overhead,  but  I 
think  DOT  is  on  target  with  recommen- 
dations for  security  guidelines.  Security 
is  too  lax,  although  some  progress  is 
being  made.  Some  carriers  are  realizing 
higher  profits  now  by  instituting  some 
capital  improvements  for  better  security 
Instead  of  writing  off  losses  as  business 
expenses.  Let  us  hope  the  word  will 
spread. 

But  where  the  spotlight  dims,  security 
fades.  New  York  airports  actually  re- 
duced their  losses  last  year — ^but  only 
their  looses  at  the  airport  itself.  The 
crime  just  moved  outside  the  gates  and 
hit  the  airport-owned  trucks.  Losses 
there  soared. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
ports that  no  one  is  actually  "denied" 
insurance  coverage.  The  premiums  just 
skyrocket  and  the  deductible  goes  up  as 
high  as  $25,000 — enough  to  cover  a  hi- 
jacking, but  not  enough  for  those  86  per- 
cent box  here,  crate  there,  thefts.  I  think 
the  insurance  companies  should  insist- 
nay,  demand — that  the  shipper  tighten 
his  security. 


Perhaps  the  most  deplorable  situation 
comes  when  the  carri«-s  place  an  em- 
bargo on  certain  cargoes — like  furs  and 
apparel  and  watches.  This  constitutes  in 
my  mind  a  restraint  of  free  trade,  if  not 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  itself.  It  must  not  be 
tolerated,  and  carriers  who  institute  em- 
bargoes instead  of  Investing  in  security 
should  be  penalized  in  my  thinking. 

TTNirOKK  PACKAOnf  a 

Another  field  open  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral  activity  Is  In  containerlzatlon.  I 
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tidnk  management  should  encourage  It 
god  I  think  unions  should  not  resist  It. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
will  facilitate  equipmsnt  Interchange 
among  the  several  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. Let's  get  rid  of  horse-and-buggy 
thinking.  It  is  inexcnsable  that  we  can 
ship  the  same  person  by  train,  bus,  ship, 
and  air  all  throuiai  your  friendly  travel 
agent  but  we  cannot  put  a  bunch  of  goods 
In  a  big  box  or  sack  and  do  the  same 
thing.  The  day  of  containcrizatlon  is  here 
and  the  DOT  ought  not  to  just  encour- 
age it  but  to  emphasize  it — and  not  hid 
behind  technical  arguments  between  vol- 
untary and  mandatory  rates.  DOT  and 
tbe  Congress  are  derelict  in  these  In- 
stances now. 

■mSAaCR   OSAMTS 

Obviously,  crime  has  the  edge  on  us 
and  we  should  pump  more  Federal  dol- 
lars into  research  and  development  of 
modem,  computerized  methods  of  get- 
ting into  the  fray.  Transportation  secu- 
rity is  just  coming  out  of  the  techno- 
logical dark  ages.  And  the  efforts  are 
tenuous  and  fragile. 

UCZNSIN0  AKD/OR  n>KKTITICATION   OT 
EMPLOTXn 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  controversial 
area  of  possible  Federal  partieipatioD — 
the  licensing  or  clearance  ot  employees 
to  work  in  high  security  areas.  Lots  of 
ethics,  lots  of  morals,  lots  of  individual 
and  union  rights  are  at  question  here. 
But  something  must  be  dona  to  stop  the 
theft — especially  the  sinister  insidsr-op- 
erated  thefts  which  look  like  they  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10295  does  not 
accomplish  all  these  goals.  Btit  HJt. 
10295  Is  a  start.  We  have  to  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  became  more  and 
more  Involved  In  this  problem.  I  heard 
from  more  and  more  groups  in  industry. 

Quite  frankly,  each  gnnip,  from  the 
smallest  union  local  to  the  most  power- 
ful management  team,  claimed  that  the 
fault  lay  elsewhere. 

My  study  shows  laxtty  everywhere. 
Let  us  stop  pleading,  "Me  No  Alamo," 
and  say  "It  Is  L" 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  stem  the  prc*lem.  Gen.  Ben- 
jamin O.  Davis  heads  the  recently 
created  office  of  Safety  and  Consumer 
Affairs  in  the  Departmmt  of  Transpor- 
tation. General  Davis  is  an  able  man. 

But  just  as  industry  and  labor,  the 
Government  can  do  more. 

Let  us  do  more.  Let  us  take  steps  to 
stamp  out  cargo  theft.  If  we  do  not,  I 
am  afraid  that  someday  we  may  see  or- 
ganized crime  controlling  transportation 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  members  to  vote 
for  HJl.  10295. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  House  sxisi)end 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  10295, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  tbe 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  hill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  rectmslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  for  ttie  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(8.  942)  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo. 

IlM  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bllL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  943 

An  act  to  estsbllab  a  Commission  on 

Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo 

Be  it  enacted  b;/  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

Atnetiaa  in  Congress   aasembled.  That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Cargo  Commission 

Act  of  1971." 

TOTOaiQA  OF   FACT  hXTD   OKCLAaATION    OT  POLICT 

Sac.  3.  ( a)  The  Congress  finds  that  one  of 
the  fundamental  baaas  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  commerce  and  trade  on  an 
interstata  and  International  basis  is  the  se- 
curity and  safety  of  movement  of  carga 
The  Congress  has  become  aware  that  there 
is  an  alarming  growth  of  criminal  activity 
which  results  In  loss  of  and  damage  to  goods 
moving  In  Interstate  and  international  oom- 
merce.  Sucb  low  and  theft  are  inoreaslng 
to  the  degree  that  it  represents  a  dear  and 
preeent  rtangr  to  the  national  economy, 
especially  Amencao  business  and  partlexilar- 
ly  the  small  business  community ,  which 
bears  the  greatest  portion  of  such  losses. 
Tb*  Ooogreas  furtbar  finds  that  tbe  Con- 
stitution places  tbe  eontrel,  regulation,  and 
stimulation  of  intentate  and  international 
nnnart»Tr»  and  trad*  within  the  purrlew  of 
tbe  Fedwal  OoveRUoant.  Prereatloa  of  lar- 
oenlM  and  maUsasanoes  In  oonnectlOB  with 
goods  In  Interstate  and  Intematlooal  transit 
Is  an  Inherently  difficult  phase  of  crlnie  con- 
trol; goods  In  motion  or  In  large-scale  storage 
are  hard  to  watch  oloeely;  the  mtiltljorladlc- 
tlonal  nature  of  thefts  facilitates  ortmtnal 
evasion;  and  protection  arrangemanta  Impose 
unwalooms  and  often  disastrous  expeosas  in 
terms  of  operatlooal  delays,  aiMsd  paper- 
work, and  Increased  oosts  for  Instaranoe  and 
protection.  The  Ooogreas  finds  that  oommon 
carriers  In  cargo  transportation  by  air,  truck, 
rail,  and  water,  manifest  a  serious  deflclency 
m  tha  levsl  of  coordination  and  effort  needed 
to  establish  deterrents  and  preventlTe  mass- 
urea  and  utlllBe  reoourcea  to  combat  erlmlnal 
activity.  These  criminal  actlvltlss  and  at- 
tendant losses  pose  an  espeolaUy  serloiu 
threat  to  the  econtmilA  staMUty  of  small  tnis- 
Inaas.  Tbe  apparent  magnttuda  of  the  re- 
sultant costs  suggasts  that  tha  Fsdaral  Oor- 
emment  make  a  further  dstailad  and  con- 
tinuing Inquiry  to  dststmlixe  what  ramadlal 
msasures  can  and  siMOukl  tas  implamsntad  by 
cargo  carriers,  their  agenta  and  assigns,  pos- 
sibly supported  by  federal  asststanoe.  to  min- 
imize criminally  lnq;>lred  losses  of  cargo  dur- 
ing storage  and  transit. 

(b)  Tbe  Coagrsas  furthi  finds  that  State 
and  local  goTsnunanta.  through  entclaa  of 
tb^r  regulatory  powers,  have  an  equal  re- 
sponslMllty  In  stimulating  maasures  to  en- 
hance tbe  safety  and  security  of  cargo  stor- 
age and  transport.  Aoecrdlni^,  attempts  by 
tbe  Federal  OoTemment  to  deter  and  curb 
such  losses,  tbefts.  and  pUferages  should  be 
coordinated  at  all  levels  of  goremment. 

(c)  It  U  the  purposs  of  this  Act  to  eatab- 
llsta  a  commisiloo  wbleh  shall  conduct  an 
Inquiry  and  ressareh  Into  mattan  of  cargo 
■aeurity  for  tba  purpoaa  of  designing  pro- 
grams to  achieve  maximum  security  and 
safety  for  such  cargo  ^rtMn  In  storag*  and  In 
transit  in  Interstate  and  foreign  oonuneroe, 
and  shall  administer  this  Act  so  as  to  Im- 
I^SBMat  Ito  purpose  by  establishing  llalaon 


and  coordination  with  and  between  oommon 
carrier*,  their  agents  and  assigns,  as  w*U  as 
supporting  organisations  auoh  as  private  ter> 
mlnal  operators,  port  authorities,  and  othara. 
engaged  In  aU  modes  of  transportation,  dis- 
tribution and  storage  of  goods  and  cargo 
in  transit,  and  by  foeterlng  consultation  and 
coordination  with  appropriate  governmental 
and  private  agencies  and  concerns. 

BaiASLxsHMxirr  or  ooMMiaaioN 
Sac.  3.  (a)  Tot  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
tba  Intent  ot  Congress  as  expressed  in  this 
Act,  there  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to 
be  Icnown  as  the  Commission  on  Beeurlty 
and  Safety  of  Cargo  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
Individuals  who,  by  virtue  of  their  education 
and  experience,  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
discover  causes,  develop  solutions,  and  im- 
plement strateglee  to  solve  the  problem  of 
cargo  lose  and  theft.  Members  shaU  Include 
one  representative  from  each  mode  of  the 
cargo  transportation  industry,  air,  truck,  rail, 
and  water;  two  representatives  from  tbe  car- 
go handlers  labor  organlzattons;  one  repre- 
sentative from  a  shipper-Import 'exjjort  con- 
cern; and  three  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment,  consisting  of  tbe  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  atates,  tbe  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  IX  a  member  designated  to  repre- 
sent the  Federal  Oovamxnent  on  the  Com- 
""'«"<«"  Is  unavoidably  absent,  he  may  desig- 
nate any  officer  of  his  dapaitnaeut  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  serve  on  the  Commission  as  hla  altemat*. 
(e)  Tba  aembers  of  the  Oommission.  other 
than  tboas  rtaslgnatad  to  represent  the  F^sd- 
eral  QoTamaaant.  shall  be  appointed  by  tba 
Presldant.  Not  more  than  four  of  such  ap- 
pointed raambers  shaU  be  mambars  of  tbs 
same  poUttcal  party. 

(d)  Tlie  Clialrman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Ooosmlsslon  shall  be  elected  annually 
from  among  the  mambers  of  the  Oommlaslon. 

(e)  The  following  shsil  be  ex  officio  naem- 
bers  of  tbe  Commlssk>n:  the  Chairman  of  tbe 
Intentata  Commerce  Commission,  the  Olvll 
Aaronautlcs  Board,  and  the  Fsdaral  Marl- 
tlaa  Oommlsslrtn;  a  repreaentattv*  of  tbe 
Saorstary  of  Oommerce;  one  reprsseatatlve 
having  expertise  in  providing  saourlty  for 
tba  storage  and  movement  of  Federal  oargo 
appointed  by  each  of  tbe  following:  the 
Baeretary  of  Defease,  tbe  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsaton,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  one  reprasanta- 
tiva  of  tbs  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  CoaasMroe: 
one  representative  from  tba  Law  Xnlocoa- 
mant  Asslstanoe  AdsUnlstxatloo  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  Oanaral;  and  one  raptasans- 
atlve  from  tbs  cargo  und*rwrlt*r>-tasuraoo* 
Industry  and  ona  rapcaaantattve  ttvm  tba 
fratgbt  forwardsis  Industry  to  ba  appotntad 
by  tba  Prealdsnt.  Kx  oOtio  maaabens  of  tbe 
Oommisslon  shall  not  partle^iat*  axoept  la 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  "'•»-""»— ''n'  In 
tiu  formulation  of  Its  **"^«"gp  and  reoom- 
mcndatlons. 

(f )  Vacancies  on  the  Commlaslon  shall  ba 
filled  In  the  sama  manner  as  Initial  appolnt- 
mants. 

(g)  A  quorum  of  tbe  Oonunlasion  sbaU 
consist  of  six  members,  but  two  mambers 
shall  be  suJBclent  for  tbe  purpoee  of  taking 
testimony,  or  conducting  any  bearings  on  a 
matter  within  the  purview  of  tbe  Oommla- 
slon's  jurisdiction. 

(h)  In  addition,  tbe  Oommisslon  shaU  have 
four  advisory  mambars  ooaapoead  of — 

(1)  two  Msmtwri  of  tbe  Hoose  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  not  be  members  of  tbe 
same  political  party  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speakar  of  tbe  llOMes  of 
BepresantatlTas,  and 

(3)  two  Members  of  tbs  Senate  who  sbaU 
not  be  mambers  of  tba  same  political  party 
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and  who  shidl  be  •ppoln****  *>T  «»•  Pre«l<J«iit 
of  th«  S«Dat«. 

Th«  »dyl«ory  membws  at  the  CommlMlon 
shall  not  partlclpaU,  except  In  an  advUory 
capacity,  in  the  formulation  of  the  nndlngs 
and  reoomtnendatloos  of  the  Conunlsalon. 
coxmrsATioN  or  commimbon  Mntans 
Sxc.  4.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  offlcew  or  full-time  employees  of 
the  OoTemment  (Including  advisory  Mem- 
twrs  of  Congreaa  appointed  under  section  3(h) 
of  thle  Act)  shall  ser»e  without  compensa- 
tion except  for  that  received  for  their  serv- 
ices as  such  ofBcera  or  employees;  but  they 
■haU  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including 
per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  UUe  6,  Dnlted  States  Ck>de. 
for  persons  Ln  Oovemment  service  employed 
intermittently 

(b)  Other  member*  of  the  Commiialon 
who  are  not  offloere  or  otBdala  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  shall  be  oom- 
pensateil  at  the  rate  of  teo  per  day  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  businesa  and  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission,  and  in  addition 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
wctlon  97D8  of  UU*  5,  United  States  Code. 

■TAFF    or    THI    COMKIBSIOK 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
such  penonnel  as  it  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  Statea  Code  ooncemlng  appoint- 
ments In  the  oonipetltlve  servlcee  and  such 
personnel  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  tn 
of  chapter  S8  of  such  title,  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  ratee, 
but  no  Individual  so  appointed  shall  receive 
oompenaatlon  In  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
tor  aS-18  under  such  title. 

(b)  Tbs  staff  of  tbe  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of,  but  not  limited  to,  IndlvtduaU 
having  expertise  determined  to  be  pertinent 
to  tbe  conduct  of  a  systematic  operations 
nasstfch  study  of  tbe  problem  of  cargo  theft. 
such  as  persons  qualified  In  statistical 
msthematlca.  applied  mathematics,  htiman 
factors  engineering,  security  engineering, 
c»rgo  operations  and  movement,  police  and 
law  enforcement,  social  psychology,  crlm- 
Inoiogy,  business  managenwnt,  traffle  engi- 
neering, security  arch i tec t\Lre,  and  deter- 
rence, detection,  and  apprehension  tech- 
nology and  methodology. 

rowan  or  thx  comcisaxoN 
aic.  fl.  (a)  Tbs  Commission,  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorlaad  by  tbe  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expreastons  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  Tlie  Oonrmlaslon  shall  publish  notice 
of  any  proposed  hearing  In  the  Federal  Beg- 
tster  and  shaU  afford  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  Interested  persons  to  present 
relevant  testimony  and  data.  In  connection 
tberewttli  the  Commission  Is  authorised  by 
the  majority  vote — 

(1>  to  require,  by  special  or  general 
orders,  oorporatlons,  business  firms,  and  in- 
dividuals to  submit  in  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be 
made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission 
may  determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  and  require  by  subpena  tbe  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  documentary  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  Its  duties: 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  nndsr  this  subeection, 
to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of 
tbe  United  States  In  requiring  compliance 
with  sucb  subpena  or  order: 

(5)  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  la  designated  by  the 


Commission  and  has  tbe  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  clauses 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  subeection;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  feee  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  in 
the  couru  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  dUtrlct  oourt  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry 
is  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  tbe  order  of  the 
coxirt  may  be  punished  by  the  oourt  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(c)  Tbe  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Oovem- 
ment any  information  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act;  and 
each  such  department,  agency,  or  Independ- 
ent instrumentality  is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Commission  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Commission  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when 
acting  as  Chairman. 

(d)  Tbe  Commission  is  authorlxed  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research,  sur- 
veys, and  tbe  preparation  of  reports.  Ail  con- 
tracts negotiated  without  advertising  p\ir- 
suant  to  this  subsection  shall  include  a 
olause  to  the  effect  that  the  Commission  and 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  representatlvee 
shall  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after 
final  payment  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  exanUne  any  directly  pertinent  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  con- 
tractor or  any  of  bis  subcontractors  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  and  involving 
transactions  related  to  such  contracts  or 
subcontracts. 

(e)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  Information  obtained  by  it 
is  in  the  public  Interest  and  would  not  give 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  per- 
son. It  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  Informa- 
tion In  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best 
adapted  for  public  use,  except  that  data  and 
Information  which  would  separately  dls- 
clOBe  the  business  transactions  of  any  person, 
trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customsrs  shall 
be  held  confidential  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed by  tbe  Commission  or  Its  staff:  Pro- 
^-Ided,  however.  That  the  Commission  shall 
permit  persons  reasonable  access  to  docu- 
ments furnished  by  such  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying  sucb  docu- 
ments as  need  may  axlae. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions  to  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designated 
individuals  on  Its  staff  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  business,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided. 

DUTIES  or  THX  COUMISaiOM 

Sxc.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  o€  tbe  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  and  compile  Inquiries  and 
studies  to  determine  the  causee,  and  practical 
and  effective  measures  for  tbe  prevention  and 
deterrence  of  loss  due  to  theft  and  pilferage 
of  cargo  Ln  interstate  and  International  com- 
merce. It  shall  be  a  further  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  encourage  the  use  of  existing 
preventive  technology  and  to  promote  tbe 
dervelopment  of  new  techniques,  procedures, 
and  methods  to  enhance  the  safety  and 
security  of  cargo  storage  and  transportation. 
Such  duties  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 


(1)  definition  and  deacrlption  of  the 
causes,  scope,  and  value  of  loeses  due  to  cargo 
tbefr, 

(2)  evaluation  of  methods  to  deter  cargo 


theft,  Including  ansJysU  of  labor-manage- 
ment practices;  packaging  and  labeling  of 
cargo;  contalnerlzatlon;  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  apprehension  systems  and  devices; 
physical  security  protection.  Including  light- 
ing, fencing,  gate  placement,  and  other 
similar  means;  sociological  and  psychological 
deterrents  and  remedies;  liaison  of  cargo 
security  programs  between  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  cargo  terminal  operators,  few- 
warders,  and  transporters; 

(3)  design.  Implementation,  and  analysis 
of  pilot  experimental  programs  to  demon- 
strate tbe  effectiveness  of  different  security 
systems; 

(4)  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
liaison  with  the  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion of  cargo  to  exchange  and  disseminate 
data  to  promote  safety  and  security  of  cargo; 

(6)  periodic  consultations  with  appropriate 
governmental  and  private  aceneles  to  dis- 
cuss problems  and  Inveetlgate  solutions; 

(9)  complementing  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  different  nuxles  of  cargo  transport  to 
produce  an  effective  and  low-cost  program 
of  safety  and  security; 

(7)  development  of  a  system  of  compre- 
hensive, continuous,  and  uniform  loss  and 
damage  reporting  by  the  different  modes  of 
transportation; 

(8)  study  and  evaluation  of  present  car- 
rier UabUlty  limits  for  loeses  Incurred  in 
the  transport  of  cargo  by  the  different  modes 
of  transportation,  and  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  such  limits  of  liability; 

(9)  evaluation  and  reoommendatloa  oB 
the  need  and  desirability  of  developing  a 
federal  system  for  the  licensing  and/or  Iden- 
tification of  all  individuals  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  cargo,  in  any  mode  of  trans- 
portation, moving  In  Interstate  or  inter- 
national commerce.  The  report  under  tUs 
section  shall  be  made  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Oongreas  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

UO)  development  of  physical  faculty  secu- 
rity standards; 

(11)  continuous  reassessment  of  programs, 
plans,  and  operations  to  determine  neces- 
sary revisions;  and 

(13)  recommendations  for  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  actions  deemed  nec- 
essary to  promote  tbe  safety  of  cargo 
transport. 

RKPOKTS 

Sxc.  8.  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  Its  find- 
ings and  lecommendatlons  as  deemed  desir- 
able and  necessary,  but  In  no  event  leas  often 
than  annually. 

AtTTHOXlZATION 

Sxc.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  >2,000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

ntXtOHT  SXCTTXTTT  STAIfDAXDS 

Sxc.  10.  Upon  the  submission  of  the  Com- 
mission's final  report  as  provided  in  section 
12  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, after  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion! the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  shall  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
security  and  safety  of  freight  In  transporta- 
tion (Including  at  terminals)  by  each  of  the 
separate  carrier  modes  including  freight  for- 
warders under  the  Jurisdiction  of  each 
agency. 

UNTTOEM     WATEX     CAXXIZK     LOST     AMD     DAMAGSD 
CAKCO    RKFOSTING 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  Section  21  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sxc.  21"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  require  of  each  common 
carrier  subject  to  this  Act  perlo<iic  refwrts 
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Uitlag  and  evaluating  all  oatfo  tfams^ixl, 
lost,  missing,  stolen,  or  prsaumed  stolen  from 
gticb  carrier  or  any  >g«nt  thereof  duriac 
lueh  period.  Tbe  oommlsclon  Is  atitborlaed 
to  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  naesa* 
Hcy  to  effect  tbe  provisions  of  this  ■ak> 
isetlon." 

(b)  Tbe  amendment  made  by  this  section 
gti^ii  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  fmt 
cslendar  mootb  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TXalCINATIOM    OATX 

Sac.  12.  Not  more  than  two  yean  after  the 
appointment  of  Its  members  puKUAnt  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  ths  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  tbe  Congress  a 
ftnal  rep)ort  on  Its  aetlvltlee  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  and  Its  recommendations.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after 
the  submission  of  such  report. 

MOTION  Orr^tXB  BT  MX.  STAOOBU 

Mr,  STAOaERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  8.  942  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HH. 
10295. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  to  authorize  the  Oecretary  of 
Trans]x>rtatlon  to  issue  regrdatlons  to 
assure  the  sttcuiily  and  ssf  ety  of  prop- 
erty in  transportation,  and  for  ottwr 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  vms  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROHIBrnNG  POTATO  FUTURES 
TRATHNa 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  UU 
(H.R.  7287)  to  prohibit  trading  In  Irtsh 
potato  futures  on  commodity  eacchasgw. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  aad  'Hdvibe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amwlca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  no 
contract  for  the  sale  of  Irish  potatoes  for 
future  deUvery  shall  be  made  on  or  subject 
to  the  rules  of  any  board  of  trade  In  the 
united  States.  Notwithstanding  the  fbrego- 
Ing,  such  futures  trading  shall  be  permitted 
In  the  case  of  any  future  In  which  tradtag 
has  been  Initiated  on  or  before  tbe  date  of 
•nsctment  of  this  Act.  but  In  no  event  shaU 
such  trading  be  permitted  in  the  case  o<  any 
future    which    would    mature    more    than 

tvelve    PAlgnri^f    mr>nt.ha    after    the    ^y l*n«fny 

month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted.  The 
terms  used  in  this  Act  shall  have  the  same 
•naaning  as  when  used  In  the  Commodity 
Kxehange  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shaU  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  fined  not  more  than  $8,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  very  brief  r 
^  at  the  outset  what  the  mechanics  of 
lutores  trading  is.  it  is  a  very  simple 


by  means  of  wUttb  a  p«non 
to  sell  at  a  f  utoure  data  a  certain 
commortlty  at  a  oertala  twice  aad  cer- 
tain otbar  parsons  a«ree  to  buy  that 
commodity  on  that  day  and  at  that 
price,  which  eatablisbaa  a  futures  price 
for  that  commodity.  The  person  seliisg 
it  may  or  may  not  have  that  commod- 
ity, and  in  most  cases  he  does  not.  In 
other  words,  he  may  be  what  they  call 
a  short  seller. 

This  procedure  came  into  being  in 
order  to  hdp  farmers.  It  was  primarily 
designed  for  farmers  not  for  specula- 
tors. It  was  to  help  the  farmers  create 
a  market  for  their  commodities  so  that 
they  would  be  less  subject  to  the  price 
fluctuations  of  the  ordinary  market. 

In  the  case  of  many  commodltlefl 
futures  trading  has  been  of  considerable 
beneat  over  tbe  years  in  order  not  cmly 
to  estaUish  a  market  for  the  cemaaodlty 
but  to  allow  the  farmers  to  hedge  their 
commodities  on  the  market  anal  thaebr 
obtain  some  financing  so  that  they  could 
buy  fertilizer  and  seed  axid.  what-not 
that  they  might  need  at  the  beginning  oC 
the  grovring  season. 

What  I  mean  by  "hedge"  is  when  you 
sell  your  commodity  at  a  future  date  or 
wiwn  you  agree  to  sail  your  commodity  at 
a  future  date  aad  yon  get  a  pledge  of 
money  based  on  that.  Tbaa.  with  that 
pledge  you  are  able  to  buy  whatever 
fertUloer,  seed,  uid  what-not  you  might 


For  both  of  these  purposes,  marketing 
aad  hedging,  this  futures  tnuling  has 
gensEaUy  served  a  useful  purpose  for  most 
conmioditles.  However,  in  the  case  oL 
potattoes  we  have  found  In  Mains  oser 
the  yeacs  that  It  has  not  served  a  uaefiil 
purpose  for  tither  marketing  or  hedgteg. 

In  tke  first  place,  8S  percent  of  Hie 
potatoes  in  this  Nation  are  not  marketed 
oo  a  futures  eacehange  but,  nrtber,  axe 
martceted  to  prooessers  and  on  the  fresh 
food  market  and  are  marketed  to  peopile 
who  make  potato  chips  scd  wfaat-no<i.So 
85  percent  of  the  potatoes  in  this  Nation 
are  not  traded  on  the  exchange,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  remaining  IS  percent  of 
the  Maine  potatoes  which  aze  traded  «re 
traded  on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. Hiore  Is  some  trading  ot  Idaho 
potatoes,  b«t  very  little,  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 

As  far  as  using  tbe  futures  meet  ^nism 
as  a  hedging  device  is  concerned,  no 
fanaevs,  or  very  few  at  them  at  least, 
need  this  foe  tbat>purpoee.  They  can  find 
otfasr  meaaa  for  financing  tb^r  crops, 
sodi  as  tlttoagh  crop  mortgagee  and 
ottier  typsfr  ol  loans.  When  we  analyse 
the  aetivMy  on  the  potato  futures  market 
exchange,  we  will  find  that  08.6  percent 
of  the  trading  on  that  exchange  Is  done 
by  speculators  and  only  6j8  pocent  of 
the  trading  is  done  by  legitimate  hedgers 
or  farmers. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  past  history 
shows  that  the  futures  eacehange  in 
potatoes  has  bem  subject  to  manipula- 
tion. Even  though  there  are  very  strin- 
gent rules  and  regulations  against 
manipulation,  it  is  not  very  difScult,  we 
hav»  found,  to  get  around  those  rules> 
There  are  many  docmnented  cases. 

One  Is  a  very  recent  case  liivolvlnc  tbe 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

I  refer  to  a  Wall  Street  Jotnnal  article 


of  Tuesday,  September  12  of  this  yearr 
where  the  Commedity  Exchange  Au« 
tborlty  has  charged  17  individuals  and 
cooipanles  with  having  participated  in  a 
supposed  power  play  to  regulat*  the  price 
of  potato  futures  on  the  Chicago  Mercan- 
tUs  Exchange. 

This  is  not  the  only  instanoe  of  ma-- 
iilpulation  on  the  exchange.  This  has 
happened  occasionally  in  the  past,  and 
there  are  other  documented  casee  of 
record. 

But  ibe  real  reason  that  I  think  that 
iradlng  on  the  Futures  Exchange  should 
be  abolished  is  because  it  lahibiU  the 
fanners  from  selling  their  potatoes  in 
an  orderly  manner.  Potatoes,  unlike  any 
other  commodity  that  is  traded  on  the 
exchange  at  the  present  time,  are  not 
only  a  perishable  product,  they  are  har- 
vested about  this  time  of  the  year — and 
I  am  talking  about  Maine  potatoes  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  thai  have  90 
percent  of  the  activity  on  the  Potato  Ex- 
changes in  this  country  As  I  say,  they 
are  harvested  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  middle  or  the  latter  part 
of  May  they  begin  to  sprout,  they  are 
perishable,  you  cannot  sell  them  after 
the  end  of  May.  So  there  is  just  a  limited 
season,  a  limited  Ume  of  the  year  in 
which  potatoes  can  be  sold,  unlike  other 
commodities  such  as  grain  that  can  be 
stored  so  that  if  the  price  Is  not  good  in 
May  the  farmer  does  not  have  to  sell  it 
in  May,  he  can  store  his  crop  and  sell  it 
at  a  later  time  when  tbe  price  is  better. 

The  Futures  Exchanges  will  post  their 
prices  on  potatoes,  saer,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  for  March.  April  and  May  ol  neect 
vear.  And  because  of  the  anticipated 
shortages  of  potatoes  the  price  next 
spring  will  be  higher  than  the  prloe  It 
is  now.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  looking  at 
the  board  prices,  which  are  higher  now 
tiian  the  present  prices,  will  hold  their 
potatoes  uzxtll  next  spring  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  better  iirioe  because  the  board 
now  states  that  the  price  of  potaoes  will 
be  higher  in  the  sprlxig. 

As  the  spring  approaches,  and  nooret 
and  more  farmers  are  holding  their 
potatoes,  the  supply  of  course  is  increas- 
ing, and  of  course  the  demand  price,  be-- 
cause  of  the  principle  of  su¥>ply  szkdf 
demand,  as  the  supply  Increases,  the  inlce 
starts  to  drop.  And  if  it  does  start  to 
drop,  than  the  farmers  are  put  into  a 
squeeze  because  they  have  to  get  rid  o£ 
aU  of  their  potatoes  by  the  end  of  May,* 

Statistics  have  shown  that  since  the- 
board  has  been  In  operation  that  <M> 
percent  of  the  Maine  potato  crop  has 
been  sold  in  those  last  tbree  months 
whereas  before  the  board  was  in  opera- 
tion only  49  percent  of  the  Maine 
potatoes  weee  marketed  during  those 
months.  In  otbn'  words,  they  were  mar- 
keted in  a  much  more  orderly  manner, 
starting  with  the  harvest  in  October,  and 
extending  through  the  month  of  May, 
before  the  board  came  into  operation. 

In  marketing  in  a  more  orderly  way, 
the  average  price  of  return  to  the  farmer 
was  much  better  than  it  has  been  since 
the  board  has  been  in  operation. 

I  am  not  saying  that  if  we  get  rid  of 
trading  on  the  potato  futures  that  this  U 
going  to  be  a  panacec^  and  that  this  will 
cure  all  of  the  problems  of  the  potato 
farmers,  btrt  lam  saying  it  will  be  a  giant 
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step  In  the  right  direction.  It  will  then 
b*  up  to  the  potato  farmers  themselves  to 
market  their  poUtoee  In  a  more  orderly 
manner,  and  thereby  get  the  better 
prltjes. 

This  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  by  the  Maine  State 
Legislature,  stnd  by  the  Agricultural 
Committee.  The  siibcotmnittee  voted  It 
out  with  a  margin  of  6  to  3,  and  the  full 
committee  voted  It  out  with  a  margin  of 
20  to  4. 

This  Is  not  an  unprecedented  measure 
Onion  futiires  were  voted  out  In  1968. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  the  head  of  the  Onion 
Growers  Association,  testified  before  our 
committee  and  stated  that  onions  h&ve 
done  much  better  since  the  futures  trad- 
ing in  onions  has  been  abolished. 

acme  pe<vle  argue  that  the  result.  If 
you  eliminate  potato  trading,  may  lead 
to  the  abolition  of  other  commodities 
and  oOier  oommodittos  being  taken  off 
the  futures  exchanges.  This  simply  la 
not  so. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  potatoes  differ 
ftom  every  other  commodity  in  that  not 
only  are  they  perishable  but  they  have 
to  be  marketed  daring  a  short  season. 
I  Just  mentioned  that  onions  were  re- 
moved from  the  board  in  I»58.  No  other 
commodity  has  been  removed  since  then. 
Onions  and  potatoes  fit  that  category 
of  being  both  pralahable  and  being  a 
short  season  crop. 

9d  If  potatoes  are  removed,  there  will 
no  longer  be  other  short  season  crops 
left  on  the  board  so  the  danger  at  other 
>./itnmnHitiM  being  aUTTilnated  from  the 
futures  eaEohawge  Is  not  very  great  at 
aU. 

The  real  issue  that  exists  before  us  Is 
whaOMT  we  want  to  beneOt  the  specu- 
lators or  benefit  the  farmers.  I  know 
that  many  people  say — ^weili  futeree 
trading  Is  real  good  for  theee  farmers. 
Eighty-one  peroent  of  all  the  farmers — 
and  I  know  you  want  to  benefit  the 
farmera— have  voted  that  they  do  not 
want  It.  I  know  that  you  can  say  It  is 
ooneaivahle  that  they  do  not  know  what 
la  good  for  them,  but  if  81  percent  of 
any  group  of  people  tell  me  that  tiiey 
do  not  w«nt  certain  federal  legislation 
that  Is  designed  to  benefit  them,  then 
we  ought  to  get  rid  of  It. 

SJnoe  81  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
Maine  votad  not  only  last  year  but  re- 
peatedly to  get  rid  of  the  futures  trading 
on  the  exchange  we  oa^t  to  go  altmg 
with  them  and  hdp  them  out. 

Mr.  'KYfUyB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mir.  HirTHAWAY.  I  yield  to  my  col - 
leagtie  from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  I  rise  in 
support,  and  In  strong  support  of  this 
bill.  HJi.  7287,  and  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues. 

I  cannot  strese  too  much  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  legldation  to  the  Maine 
potato  faraters  ae  well  as  to  the  potato 
growers  across  the  country.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

I  ttiink  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hathaway. 
has  pointed  out  fairly  that  the  Maine 
potato  fanners  produce  acproximately 
15  percent  of  tha  potatoes  In  the  United 
States.  Hiey  are  largely  the  only  grow- 
ers vho  will  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 


The  Kentl«nan  has  pointed  out  that 
futures  trading  is  harmful  to  the  Maine 
potato  fanners  and  that  they  would  like 
a  change  m  the  situation.  The  Maine 
potato  farmer  today,  as  in  no  time  in 
history.  l«  undergoing  a  period  of  severe 
economic  distress. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7287 
to  prohibit  trading  In  Irish  potato  futures 
on  commodity  exchanges.  I  cannot  strcvss 
too  much  the  vital  importance  of  this 
legislation  to  Maine  potato  farmers,  as 
well  as  to  potato  growers  across  the  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this 
bUl. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  the  past  15 
years.  Maine  farmers  have  regarded  fu- 
tures trading  a.«  a  burden.  Instead  of 
creating  favorable  economic  conditions 
based  upon  a  market  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, futures  trading  has  resxilted  in 
dtemrdsr  and  unjustified  price  move- 
mentB.  With,  the  apparent  manipulation 
that  Is  praetioed.  and  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties to  pack  and  deliver  upon  dosmg,  the 
futures  board  cannot  be  used  by  growers 
as  a  true  and  beneficial  hedge,  as  in- 
tended. As  volume  smd  speculation  m- 
crease.  price  movements  are  stimulated. 
Maine  farmers  know  from  experience 
that  such  large-scale  gambling  in  their 
product  creates  wide  price  swings  and 
causes  recurring  chaotic  conditions  in 
their  market.  The  daily  price  fluctuation 
has  oontlnued  to  be  wide,  wider  than 
would  be  the  case  without  futures  tnul- 
ing. 

Awnthnr  point  to  be  considered  is  that 
the  perishability  of  potatoes  makes  them 
unadaptable  to  futures  trading,  and 
many  growers  unable  to  make  delivery 
are  hurt  through  settlement  require- 
ments. Perishability  encourages  trading 
In  futures  contracts  before  final  d^hrery, 
encouraging  price  Instability. 

The  Maine  potato  industry  needs  a 
stabla  eoonomie  market,  "nils  Is  not  be- 
ing provided  by  tha  cmrent  arrangement 
of  futures  trading.  In  1958.  the  Cozigreas 
wn^Tifawi  leglalatlon  to  abolish  onion  fu- 
tures trading,  and  market  ccmditians  for 
that  product  have  steadily  Improved.  Itoe 
futures  trading  nooae  should  be  lifted 
from  the  Maine  potato  farmers'  naoks. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatives  will  eanstrter  carefully 
the  merita  of  HJi.  7287.  and  approve 
this  much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  PINDLBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realise 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  in  a  sense  is  making  hla 
swan  song  here  to  the  House  d  Reprer 
aentativee  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  a  can- 
didate for  reelection. 

I  know  too  he  has  a  very  wide  circle 
of  friends  and  I  count  myself  as  being 
in  that  circle  of  people  in  this  body  who 
would  like  very  much  to  give  him  support 
and  a  measiire  of  good  will  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  from  this  Chamber. 

I  wish  that  he  were  proposing  a  new 
highway  In  his  district  or  a  lake  or  a  Ped- 
wal  buUdlng  or  something  positive  that 
I  could  enthuslafiticaUy  support.  If  it 
were  of  that  character,  I  assure  him  I 
would  be  hec«  «upportlng  him  and  voting 
for  It. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mf .  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.         

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  have  proposed  a 
number  of  times  a  hydroelectric  project 
in  Northern  Maine,  but  I  do  not  beUevt 
the  gentleman  supported  that  In  the  past 
Mr.  PINDIiBY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  If  he  will  somelum 
transfer  this  Into  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  Dickey-Lincoln  Memorial  any  place  In 
this  country,  I  would  gladly  support  It 
But  I  want  to  add  that  the  gentleman 
Is  in  a  unique  position,  not  behig  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture  but 
nevertheless  he  is  handling  this  bill  on 
the  floor  end  I  think  it  Is  a  compliment 
to  him.  But  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
ranking  Member  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  ^o 
handled  it  were  among  those  who  are 
critical  of  the  proposal.  I  think  for  a 
very  good  reason. 

I  said  that  I  would  gladly  support  a 
positive  Initiative  in  his  dl&trict.  but  I 
view  this  as  totally  destructive  and  neg* 
atlve.  IMs  Is  a  proposal  to  mnove  what 
I  conskler  to  be  a  very  valuable  and 
legitimate  and  proper  and  beneficial  part 
of  the  merchandising  system  that  w« 
have  in  this  Nation.  It  is  an  asset  to  our 
cotmtry  and  not  a  liability. 

The  administrator  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Aitthority  who  I  think  by  all 
standards  would  be  accepted  as  a  person 
detached  from  the  political  realm  and 
able  to  render  an  objective  Judgment  on 
this  likens  the  futures  market  on  po- 
tatoes to  a  thermometer  that  would  take 
the  temperature  of  the  market  and  in- 
dicate the  condition  of  the  market  and 
the  prospective  prices  at  some  future 
date.  But  the  presence  of  the  thermome- 
ter does  not  contribute  either  in  a  plus 
or  minus  way  to  the  temperature  of 
that  commodity.  Tlie  thmnometer  could 
be  withdravm  and  the  temperature  would 
remain  the  same.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  futures  trading  in  onions  has  been 
discontinued  by  an  act  of  Congress 
aiKl  that  is  a  mistake,  I  ttilnk. 

It  is  also  very  true  that  the  price  oi 
onions  has  fluctuated  more  greatly  since 
futures  trading  In  onions  was  discontin- 
ued. Futures  Is  an  accepted  and  impor- 
tant part  of  our  merchandising  ayvteta. 
This  Is  well  established,  even  though 
by  and  large  farmers  do  not  participate 
widely  In  futures  trading.  The  farmers 
can  use  the  futures  trading  market  if 
they  wish  to.  It  Is  a  way  to  produce  for 
an  advanced  contract  to  be  sure  of  a 
given  price  at  a  future  date  f or  aU  or  a 
port  <rf  their  crop.  It  is  true  that  not 
many  Maine  potato  growers  do  take  part 
hi  the  futtjres  market,  but  they  have  the 
opportimity.  It  Is  an  asset  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  CEA  Administration,  would  be 
of  benefit  to  them  if  they  so  chose  to 
use  it. 

I  feel  that  the  futures  market  on  po- 
tatoes has  actually  been  used  as  a  whipj- 
ping  boy  In  this  circumstance.  The  Wn 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  price  oi 
potatoes  was  depressed  very  sharply^ 
have  not  checked  the  last  day  or  so,  bra 
very  recently  the  price  of  potatoes  wM 
up  far  higher  than  it  was  when  the  bui 
was  originally  Introduced,  and  It  ral8e|i 
In  my  mind  the  question  as  to  whether 
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yiase  fanners  would  have  been  coming 
dsim  to  Washington  rallfog  against  this 
Wall  Street  monster — the  futures  trad- 
ing as  done  on  Wall  Street.  Perhaps  It  Is 
lust  a  knee-jerk  reaction  against  an  un- 
fortunate iwice  situation  at  a  given 
moment. 

In  fact,  the  farmers  themaelveB  re- 
dosed  ttoelr  production  of  potatoes,  and 
Uie  price  of  potatoes  is  up  at  the  present 

time. 

The  futures  market  for  potatoes  has 
been  analyzed  thoroughly  by  U3DA  un- 
biased technlelans,  recognised  experts  in 
their  Add.  to  a  greater  extent  tiian  any 
other  single  cMnmodlty.  The  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  analyses  are  distilled 
in  the  trSDA  report  on  HH.  7287  sub- 
mitted to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture   on   September   24, 

IWl.  ^  _, 

Witness  the  following  from  the  report: 

Putuna  trmdlng.  as  In  many  other  com- 
nuxUtlas.  fulftUs  a  uBeful  »nd  aeiJwrt  «oo- 
nomic  funotton  In  the  mMketlng  at  pota- 
toes. The  fsdUtiae  at  ttte  eacfaaagw  we  be- 
ing u«ed  by  many  growew,  coopermtWet, 
ihlpper*.  mercbeJitB,  chalnstona.  aa<t  proo- 
Msors  as  a  meana  oI  hedging  prloe  risks. 
The  proportion  of  f uturee  tradlag  In  potatoes 
rmorted  aa  betog  ueed  foe  hedging  piwpoeee 
oomperes  f  aTorabUy  with  that  of  other  oooo- 
modltlee.  Potatoee  have  been  subject  to  wide 
price  fluctuations.  By  use  ol  hedgmg.  farm- 
en,  dealers,  and  others  In  the  potato  Indus- 
try hare  been  able  to  protect  themselves 
from  this  price  variability  and  able  to  mar- 
tet  potatoes  on  an  economic  basts. 

The  potato  futures  market  also  fuifllto  a 
vital  economic  function  by  furnishing  a 
pricing  basis  open  and  known  to  alL  The 
focusing  of  supply  and  demand  forces  into 
one  place,  and  the  wide  dissemination  of 
prices  competitively  determined  In  the  mar- 
lest,  aw  of  benefit  to  all  persons  concerned 
with  the  marketing  of  potatoes. 

Even  though  there  is  a  wide  variation  In 
potato  prices  from  season  to  season  and 
within  a  particular  marketing  season,  prloe 
fluctuations  do  not  appear  to  be  Increased 
by  futures  trading.  The  proMbltlon  of  fu- 
tures trading  would  not  be  expected  to  eUml- 
nate  wide  prle*  movenMnts  which  are  inher- 
ent Id  the  marketing  of  a  commodity  hav- 
ing, as  do  potatoes,  an  Inelastic  demaiul  and 
substantial  variations  In  the  size  of  the  crop 
from  year  to  year. 

The  banning  of  futures  trading  In  pota- 
toes will  not  Bolre  the  problems  plaguing  the 
potato  grower.  It  will  not  remove  the  prob- 
lems of  overproduction,  rising  prodnctlon 
costs,  the  need  to  Improve  nMKihandising 
methods  to  present  an  attractive  product  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  pressing  competition 
among  potato  producing  areas  for  markets. 

With  a  successful  history  of  trading  In 
potatoes  for  over  3  decades,  what  is  the 
major  argument  for  this  drastic  pro- 
posal? Fundamentally,  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  needs  to  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  any  legislative  proposal  that  elimi- 
nates a  field  of  economic  activity — es- 
pecially one  that  has  a  proven  record  of 
successful  operation — and  especially  the 
fundamental  right  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract. 

The  sponsor  of  this  legislation  has  tes- 
tified. 

I  believe  the  principal  rectson  is  ttiat 
such  trading  prevents  orderly  maricet- 
iQg. 

I  have  examined  the  printed  record 
for  evidence  by  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  futures  trading  "prevents 
orderiy  marketing."  While  the  record 


reveals  some  opinions,  there  is  not  a 
selntlUa  o(f  stattstleai  or  other  hard  eco- 
nomic eridenee  justifying  that  position 
Baaie  daciaioos  aCectlng  so  Important  an 
area  of  economic  freedom  nntst  be  based 
on  a  statistical  and  factual  record  so  that 
the  oaae  can  be  fairly  and  otuectlvely 
appraised. 

Tiie  record  rereala  that  during  the  last 
5  years,  grower  shipments  have  been  well 
distributed  over  the  year.  Prom  page 
185  of  the  hearing  record,  we  find  the 
foUoivi^ng  statistics: 

PERCENT  WES  OF  RAIL  AND  TRUCK  SHIPMENTS,  BY  MOUTHS 
FOR  MAINE  POTATOES 


Month 


1965    1966    1967    1968     1969 


September^ 0.2  0.3  0.2  0.4 

Ot**^  ..: :.-      .6  1.3  .6  1.7 

NovwnlHf 1^-1.1    «.•  5.9  4.6  4.5 

Dec«ihe». _ 13  7-*  «0  5.5 

Janiary 11.7  9.1  10.5  10.2 

FtbfUJiyi..-.-.. ■— -  12.1  »l-9  12.4  11.1 

NUfcJi     .".^..i-— .. 24.2  21.2  17.8  20.5 

Ap^       IllinCni:!!^  -  21.3  21.2  22.0  22.1 

Ka, r^.. .:;..- 10.1  14.6  17.4  14.6 

jui::::: j-e  s.i  s.*  7.0 

July, _^ 1.4  .1  1.0 


0.7 

2.3 

S.3 

7.4 

12.0 

U.2 

11.8 

23.3 

13.2 

S.4 

.2 


These  figures  show  that  by  the  end  of 
May,  between  92  percent  and  96  perottit 
of  the  crop  was  shipped.  I  must  conclude 
that  Mt^ne  producers  have  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  orderly  marketing. 

This  marketing  pattern  is  shewing 
good  results. 

For  example,  from  page  187  of  the 
hearing  record: 

1.  Miitne  potato  producers  are  reeetvttig 
Inoreaaingly  higher  proportion  of  tt«  U£. 
average  price. 

RaXio  of  Maine  to  US.  Average.  Prioe  Received 
by  Ftwmers 

1949-58 86.4 

1959-68 *-8 

1989-70 ——   ®8.0 

And  from  page  135  of  the  record— 

2.  Statistical  evidence  revealed  that  Maine 
potato  prodxicers  profited  from  their  orderly 
marketing  s»d  received  the  foUowlng  prloe 
advantagee  as  a  result  of  holding  a  portilan 
f.f  their  sales  off  the  market  untU  May: 


S«iwn 

Average 

*Mnai 

price 

Additional  return 

prica 

racwvod 

vanus  season 

rsCilMd 

in  Hrt 

averane  ptica 

hundred- 

hundrati- 

cents  per 

AVMSt* 

WMSllt 

WM«bt 

hundndwMcdt 

1949-68......... 

t.73 

2.19 

+.«:+27% 

1 959-6*.  .'    .».. 

1.90 

2.35 

+-!*-tJif 

19€»-70. 

2.09 

2.53 

-|-.44:4-22% 

In  16  of  the  last  22  years,  the  May 
price  received  by  farmers  exceeded  the 
season  average  price. 

Another  argument  utilized  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bm  was  the  matter  of 
perishability.  The  experienced  and  un- 
biased experts  of  USDA  carefully  ex- 
amined this  questiwi  and  came  to  the 
following  significant  conclusion: 

It  15  our  opinion  t^at  this  commodity  la 
suitable  for  futuree  trading  as  now  con- 
ducted on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. The  maturity  date  of  the  May  or 
flTiiti  future  traded  ....  Is  weU  within  this 
period  In  which  the  commodity  can  be  car- 
ried la  storage. 

One  of  the  world's  leading  experts  on 
futurae  trading,  Dr.  Roger  W.  Gray,  pro- 
fessor of  Food  Research  InsUtate  at 
Stanford  University  said  in  a  recent  pub- 


lioatioo.  entitled  "The  Futuree  Market 
for  Mah?e  Potatoee— An  Appraisal": 

An  organized  futtirw  market  is  the  logical 
mechanism  through  which  to  enable  pro- 
duoen  to  plan  production  according  to  pro- 
spective prices,  and  to  convert  these  to  «er- 
taln  prices  through  hedging.  The  potato  ft>- 
turcB  market  was  the  flrrt  ever  to  attract 
significant  hedging  business  in  the  context 
of  dlsoonttonous  inverrtorles  and  a  cyclical 
price-production  pattern  The  forward  pric- 
ing and  Inventory  rationing  fnnctlons  are 
both  more  dtfflcult  aad  more  important  in 
this  case,  as  eoi^parvd  to  such  continuous 
Inventory,  non-cyolUal  cases  as  the  ktsUm. 
The  success  of  this  market.  In  economic 
terma,  has  already  b«en  demonstrated — it 
has  provided  reasonable  signals  to  those  who 
would  look  and  prloe  certainty  at  reasonable 
levels  to  those  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  It  by  hedging.  The  level  of  hedging  uae 
has  oootlDtMd  to  grow,  hence  the  measut*  of 
suoceas  has  gradually  increased.  Anything 
like  full  fiucceae  from  a  total  Industry  stand- 
point cannot  be  achieved  lintll  a  much  larger 
segment  makes  use  of  this  or  other  potato 
futures  markets,  but  already  there  are  signs 
of  Improvement  In  Industry  production  re- 
spoDse.  Most  Importantly  to  date,  hcwever. 
has  been  the  contriPutlon  of  this  market  to 
the  vanguard  to  pot*t«  growers  and  shippers 
who  use  16.  The  analt'su  Is.  this  paper  can 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  why  Its  users  Eupport  It. 

The  problem  facing  potato  growers  lies 
not  with  the  futures  market,  but  with 
the  excessive  level  of  potato  productioo. 
Mr.  Alex  Caldwell,  Administrator  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  testified 
correctly: 

Ftitiures  markets  are  like  a  thermometer. 
They  register  prices  baeed  on  supply  bjad 
ij^fnT'l  condltlona.  If  tiie  thermamisur  is 
removed,  the  temperature  is  not  changed.  It 
follows  that  the  removal  of  futures  trading 
In  potatoee  wUl  not  change  the  supply  and 
demand  conditions  that  are  aflectl.i(r  pr»e. 

The  problems  facing  Maine  and  Idaho  po- 
tatoee are  not  to  be  found  In  the  futures 
market  but  arise  from  the  total  supply  pic- 
ture for  pocatoes  In  the  United  States.  Pro- 
duction and  available  &upp>ly  are  mSk)or 
forces  that  affect  potato  prices. 

Th»re  is  need  for  reduced  production 
of  fall  potatoes  in  Une  with  USDA 
guidee.  This  is  Una  beat  and  only  («h 
proach  to  higher  prices  for  farmers. 

The  inyseratives  of  potato  marketing 
are  such  that  11  Congress  should  elimi- 
uate  futuree  trading  in  potatoes,  lorward 
sales  could  not  stop.  Actually ,  potato 
trading  would  revert  to  a  more  primitive 
form  with  major  but  well  hidden  flaws. 
The  Irish  potato  market  for  forward  satee 
and  deliveries  would  be  unregulated.  The 
defecte  of  forward  selling  which  reQUire 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  to  bear  the 
whole  risk  of  loss  which  makes  hedging 
impossibie  and  which  is  not  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  should  be  clear.  I  do 
not  profess  that  futuree  trading  is  per- 
fect, but  let  vks  not  destroy  this  cloeeat 
approxlmationto  perfect  competition     h 

With  re^jMot  to  the  indicated  vote  of 
Maine  potato  produoo^,  the  following 
colloquy  between  the  Honorable  Flepr©- 
.sentative  Zwach  and  the  expert  witness 
Alex  C.  Caldwell,  Administrator.  CEA 
.should  be  considered : 

Mr.  ZWACK.  Is  It  fOMX  contenttoa  th»t  this 
ezobaDge  accrues  to  the  baaefit  of  potato 
growers? 

Mr.  Caldwkll.  That  Is  otu  bellaf :  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ZwacK.  rn  spite  at  the  fact  that  80 
percent  of  them  fee!  19  does  not? 

Mr.  Caidwxix.  Our  feeling  is  tha*  g»owefi 
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who  Mae  the  market  properly  are  obtAlntng 
a  benefit  from  It.  We  «k>  no«  believe  xtimt 
other  growers,  who  do  not  uie  the  mwket 
are  faced  with  any  problems  a*  a  result  of  It. 

PuadaoMntallsr.  eUmlnating  futures 
trading  In  potatoes  will  hurt  the  small 
family  farmer  who  obtaliu  hl5  financing 
by  hedging  hl&  potatoes.  To  urge  farmers 
to  finance  their  potato  crop  through  crop 
mortgagee  roQUlres  not  only  higher  inter- 
est rates,  but  also  makes  the  farmw  a 
speculator  who  must  rely  on  the  market 
price  at  harvest  time.  Of  course,  he  can 
do  this  currently,  but  knows  that  this  is 
a  poor  choice. 

The  futures  market  helps  maintain  the 
family  farm.  It  Is  a  great  tool  for  minl- 
mMag  costs  between  producer  and 
consumer. 

This  proposal  should  be  defeated. 
There  has  not  been  presented  to  this 
committee  satisfactory  evidence  for  elim- 
inating the  futures  trading  in  potatoes. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit trading  in  Irish  potato  futures  on 
commodity  exchanges.  I  feel  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  set  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent,  realizing  that  unin- 
formed growers  of  other  commodities 
may  make  similar  moves  to  prohibit  fu- 
tures trading  on  their  commodities  as 
well. 

Futures  trading  Is  a  very  necessary 
part  of  the  marketing  process  of  com- 
modities today.  Farmers,  elevators,  and 
other  handlers  of  commodities  could  not 
produce  and  market  their  product  nearly 
as  efficiently  and  orderly  as  they  now 
do  without  the  futures  market. 

The  supporters  at  this  bUl  use  argu- 
ments, all  of  which  are  very  old.  and 
have  been  clearly  refuted  In  the  litera- 
ture of  the  senior  academic  joiu-nals  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  economics  many 
times.  First,  futures  markets  allow  po- 
tato growers  the  option  to  take  advan- 
tage of  hedging  opportunities  which  may 
seasonally  occur.  Second,  so-called  per- 
ishable commodities  do  lend  themselves 
to  orderly  futures  trading,  and  "urmat- 
ural"  price  volatility  is  not  a  result 
thereof.  Third.  It  has  been  shown  that 
futures  trading  causes  less  volatility  in 
the  market  price,  not  more  volatility  as 
has  been  charged.  Fourth,  a  survey  of 
potato  producers  does  not  show  that  they 
favor  prohibition  of  futures  trading  In 
Irish  potatoes,  but  in  fact,  the  contrary 
Is  the  case. 

"Hxe  reason  futures  contracts  exist  is 
to  serve  hedgers  who  desire  stability. 
either  agricultural  or  flnancial.  Futures 
contracts  for  which  there  turned  out  to 
be  no  need  have  always  died  on  their 
own  without  any  help  from  Congress. 
A  number  of  futures  contracts  have  gone 
by  the  wayside  over  the  years.  Why 
should  Congress  kill  a  living-breathing 
contract  for  potatoes  for  which  none  of 
the  ustial  symptoms  of  a  sick  contract 
can  be  found? 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frcrni  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Bholahs)  . 

Mr.  BSROLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maine  for 
yleldjiig. 


I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  meas- 
sure.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway)  for  spon- 
soHng  le«l8lation  that  has  widespread 
and  (general  support  among  the  potato 
grrowers  of  the  United  States.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  it  had  gen- 
eral support  in  our  committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting and  Consiuner  Relations  held 
hearings  for  4  days  on  this  bUl.  Over  100 
witnesses  either  appeared  or  submitted 
statements,  and  I  think  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  all  persons  wanting  to  express 
their  views  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tunong  the  many  organi- 
zations that  have  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation are  the  Red  River  Valley  Potato 
Growers  of  Minnesota  and  North  Da- 
kota, the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  of 
New  York,  the  Maine  Potato  Council,  the 
National  Potato  Coimcil,  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Potato  Growers  and  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, The  National  Grange,  the  Idaho 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Tulelake  Growers 
Association  of  California,  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Potato  Council,  the  Oregon 
Potato  Council,  the  Ohio  Potato  Grow- 
ers Association,  the  Wisconsin  Potato 
and  Vegetable  Growers  Association,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  badly  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  Jiist  one  further  comment.  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  when  this 
proposal  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee CD  Rules,  it  failed  to  get  a  rule. 
and  the  vote  on  that  occasion  was  8  to  4 
against. 

I  also  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
major  producer  of  potatoes,  issued  stat- 
ing that  organization's  opposition  to  this 
bill,  which  would  abolish  futures  trading 
In  potatoes. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as 
follows : 

DzP&BrMXNT    or   AlMUCTn.TUKB. 

WaahiitfTtcm,  B.C.,  September  24, 1971. 

Hon.  W.  B.  PoAaE. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Hou*e 
of  Repreientatives,   Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  MX.  CHAotMAN:  Thlfi  is  in  answer  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  HJl.  7287. 

The  bUl  proposes  to  prohibit  trading  in 
Irish  potatoes  for  future  delivery  on  any 
boaxd  of  trade  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  the  futvires  trading  has  been  in  Maine- 
grown  potatoes  at  New  York,  although  there 
has  been  a  substantial  recent  growth  In 
futures  trading  In  Idaho-grown  potatoes  at 
Chicago.  Therefore,  the  bill,  in  effect,  will 
ban  fatures  trading  In  potatoes  from  Maine 
and  Idaho. 

We  recommend  that  HJi.  7287  not  be 
enacted. 

Futures  trading,  as  In  many  other  com- 
modtUee,  fulfills  a  u^ful  and  needed  eco- 
nomic function  m  the  marketing  of  po- 
tatoes. The  facilities  of  the  exchanges  are 
being  used  by  many  growers,  oooperatlves, 
shippers,  merchants,  chalnstores,  and  proc- 
essors as  a  means  of  hedging  price  risks.  The 
proportion  of  futures  trading  In  potatoes 
reported  as  being  used  for  hedging  purposes 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  com- 
modities. Potatoes  have  been  subject  to 
wide  price  fluctuations.  By  use  of  hedging. 


farmers,  dealers,  and  others  in  the  potato 
indTistry  have  been  able  to  protect  them- 
selves from  this  price  variability  and  able 
to  market  potatoes  on  an  economic  basis. 

The  potato  futures  market  also  fulfills  a 
vital  economic  function  by  furnishing  a 
pricing  basis  open  and  known  to  all.  The 
focusing  of  supply  and  demand  forces  into 
one  place,  and  the  wide  dissemination  of 
prices  oompetlttTely  determined  In  the  mar- 
ket, arc  of  bcineat  to  all  persons  concerned 
with  the  marketing  of  p>otatoes. 

Even  though  there  Is  a  wide  variation  In 
potato  prices  from  season  to  season  and 
within  a  partictilar  marketing  season,  prlos 
fhictuatlona  do  not  appear  to  be  Increased 
by  futtires  trading.  The  prohibition  of  fn. 
tures  trading  wotild  not  be  expected  to 
eliminate  wide  price  moyements  which  ar« 
Inherent  in  the  marketing  of  a  commodity 
having,  as  do  potatoes,  an  inelastic  demand 
and  substantial  variations  in  the  size  of 
the  crop   from  year  to  year. 

The  banning  of  futures  trading  in  po- 
tatoes will  not  solve  the  problems  plaguing 
the  potato  grower.  It  wlU  not  remove  the 
problems  of  orerproduction.  rising  produc- 
tion costs,  the  need  to  improve  merchandis- 
ing methods  to  preeent  an  attractive  prod- 
uct to  the  consumer,  and  the  pressing  com- 
pctlttoa  among  potato  producing  areas  for 
markets. 

The   Office    of   Management    and   Budget 
advises  that  there   is  no  objection  to  tbs 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stan^ 
point  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAU)  Ltng. 

Aisistant  Seoretan 

Idaho  Fasm  BrrnxAO  Fsdksation. 

Bol»«,  Idaho.  April  17,  1972. 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoACi, 
Chairman,    House    AgHcultural    Oommitta*. 

House  Office  Buildtng,  Washington,  DC. 

DSAS  Ro>RiSKKTATrvi;  PoAOX :  HR  7387  Is 
before  your  committee  for  consideration.  We 
reoommend  this  legislation  not  be  passed. 

The  opportunity  to  hedge  potato  growing 
and  aeUing  risks  should  not  be  taken  away 
from  Idaho  farmers.  Margins  are  continuing 
to  narrow  and  wb  need  to  use  every  possible 
way  to  market,  or  obUln  a  risk  reduction  in 
the  management  of  our  farming  operations. 
Hedging  on  the  exchange  is  a  w»v  of  market- 
ing that  has  proven  succeassfol  in  other 
agricultural  products  and  many  changes  in 
the  contracts  were  made  before  they  became 
successful. 

Idaho  Potatoes  have  been  offered  on  the 
exchange  since  1988  and  changes  have  been 
made  In  the  contract  which  have  provided 
a  better  means  for  hedging.  We  should  not 
prohibit  potato  futures  trading  without  more 
Information  on  reeults  erf  these  changes. 

It  la  our  opinion  that  taking  onions  from 
the  board  did  not  Improve  or  change  the 
marketing  of  onions,  but  did  limit  the  selling 
option  and  opportunities  of  producers. 

One  of  the  ways  producers  would  be 
limited  If  potatoes  were  removed  comes  when 
there  are  more  sellers  than  buyers  at  a  par- 
ticular time  on  the  fresh  mirket.  Simplified 
this  would  be  when  three  carloads  of  pots- 
toes  are  offered  by  three  growers  and  only 
two  of  these  have  buyers.  One  grower  cannot 
seU.  II  the  futures  market  price  Is  acceptable 
allowing  for  freight,  storage,  packing  commis- 
sion etc.  a  sale  can  be  made  by  all  three 
growers  and  thus  we  have  averted  a  tem- 
porary Imbalance  In  marketing,  and  also  a 
pKMslble  price  depressing  situation. 

We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  agriculture  and  hope  HR  7278  is  not  passed 
Into  law. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Dale  Rockwood, 

President. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  SpeSLker.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  in  Idaho  the 
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head  of  the  Potato  CouncU  testified  In 
faror  of  the  bill,  and  the  Agricultare 
Qjnunittee,  which  has  experts  In  this 
matter,  passed  the  blU  by  an  overwhahn- 
ing  vote  of  20  to  4. 

I  would  like  to  yield  1  minute  to  the 
KcnUeman  from  CaUlomla  (Mr.  Sbk). 

Mr.  8ISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
might  say  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
ttie  Chairman  of  the  suboommittee  did 
vote  against  the  bUl,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  is  opposing  it  here, 
was  the  only  other  member.  Actually  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  subcommittee  by  a 
vote  of  6  to  2. 

We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  una- 
nimity of  the  people  in  Maine  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  have  no  personal 
interest  in  it.  I  happen  to  believe  in  fu- 
tures trading  basically  for  the  basic  com- 
modities. I  think  hedging  is  an  excellent 
tool  for  farmers  generally,  particularly  In 
cotton,  wheat,  and  livestock.  However, 
perishable  commodities  are  a  difTerent 
matter. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  not  only 
did  the  subcommittee  report  this  bill 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  2  but  also  the  full  com- 
mittee reported  it  by  a  vote  of  20  to  4. 
There  was  substantial  support  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  this  legis- 
lation. Certainly  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  it  affects  only  Maine 
and  the  Maine  people  do  want  It,  then  I 
am  inclmed  to  say  it  must  be  good  legis- 
lation for  Maine  at  least. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  fMr.  Hathaway)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJR. 
72a7. 

TXUJOt   VOTX  wriK  CTTliri 

Mr.   FINDLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   de- 
mand tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered. 
Mr.    FINDLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    de- 
m«md  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chair  appointd  ba  tellers  Messrs. 
Hathaway,  Findliy,  Sisk  smd  Bclcbor. 
The   House   divided,   and   the   tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  116,  noes 
150,  not  voting  165.  as  fcdlows: 
[Roll  No.  4431 
I  Recorded  TeUer  Votel 
AYES— 118 


Abbltt 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Badillo 
Baker 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
C3arey.  NY. 
Carney 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  VJ. 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  Oa. 
delaOana 
DeUtnas 
Dent 


Drlnan  Leggett 

Dulskl  McPall 

Eckbardt  Macdonald, 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 
Oaydos 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 
OrifBths 
Hamilton 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Heckler.  Mass. 
HeUtoskl 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Howard 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson.  Oallf .  Pries,  m. 
Kastenmeier      Randall 
Kasen  Rangel 

Klucsynskl         Rees 
Kyroe  Reuse 


Mathlas.  OaUf. 

Mstliis,  Oa. 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metc&Ue 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedd 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Kooskl 

Pattea 

Pickle 

Pike 


Roberts 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Roybal 

StOermaln 

Sarbanes 

Schsuer 

Selberllng 


AbBUg 

Addabbo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AsptnaU 
Belcher 
Betta 
Bevill 
Btngbam 
Blaokbum 
Boggs 
Bny 
Breauz 
Brtnkley 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.O. 
Buchanan 
Burteeon.  TBX. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carter 
Oaeey,  Tex. 
Oederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
OoUier 
OoUlns,Tn. 
Oolmer 
Oonabls 
Conover 
Oougblln 
DeUenbeck 
Dennis 
Dom 
Downing 
Duooaix 
duPoat 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
Eahleman 
EMns,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flood 


Slsk 

Staek 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

SuWvan 

Teacue.  Oallf. 

Tteman 

UdaU 
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Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenael 
Prey 
Oettys 
Ooodling 
OriSln 
Qrover 
Oubeer 
Oude 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heohler,  W.  Va 
Helns 
Hendersoa 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HlUls 
Hogan 
HOamer 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Koch 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
lAtta 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
MeCioakey 
McOolllster 
McOormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKay 
idcKevlU 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Mallary 


VanDeerlln 

Vanik 

Waldte 

Wanpler 

WhiU 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  R. 
Wvman 
Yates 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablookl 


Moorhead 


Mann 

Mayne 

Manoll 

Mills.  Md. 

MlaeU 

Mosher 

Natcher 

OTTeUl 

PnMTTinn 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Poage 

PoweU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Riegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bobtaon.  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Ruth 

Sstterfleld 

Baylor 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Smith.  OaUf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stubblefield 
Terry 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Ware 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
Wiggins 

WlUlSJBS 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young,  na. 

Zlon 
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Abemethy 
Abouresk 
Alexander 
AjadarsoQ.  m. 
Andsnon. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunslo 
Aspln 
Baring 
Barrett 
BeU 
Blaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Aademas 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
KoytUll,  Va. 
Burke,  Ma. 
Byrne.  V%. 
Byrtm 
OabeU 
Oaffery 
OeUer 
Chappell 
Olaney 
Clark 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Oonte 
Gorman 
Cotter 


Crane 

Curlln 

Davis.  8.O. 

Davis.  WU. 

Oelaney 

Denbolm 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

OlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Brans.  0(do. 

Faacell 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Foley 

Foreythe 

Fountain 

Ptaton 

Puqua 

Oaliflanakls 

Oallagher 

Oarmats 

Qlalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Hagan 


Haley 
Halpem 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Keating 

Kemp 

KuykendaU 

Lannon 

Link 

Long,  La. 

McOIure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Martin 
Mstsunaga 
Mlkva 

Miller,  CaUf. 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Monagan 


Rhodes 

BoncaUo 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rouab 

Rouaaalot 

Sandman 

Scherte 

SchmlU 

Schneebell 

Bohwengel 

Seott 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Skubtu 

Bmtth.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stelger.  Aria. 
Stephens 

So   (two-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof^  the  motion  was  rejected. 


Murphy.  NT. 
Myers 

Nelaen 
Nichols 

NU 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pvyssr 

Plmla 

PodaU 

Preyer.  KX3. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

PuctDskl 

PuroM 

Rarlok 

BeUl 


Strstton 

Symington 

Talcoti 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson.  WU. 

Thone 

Ullman 

Vlgartto 

Waggonnsr 

Whlfeehurst 

WtdnaU 

WUm 

Wolff 

Tatron 

Zwsch 


FUKTHISH  MBBSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 
A  further  message  from  the  Bwiate  by 
Mr.  Arrtagton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (8.  3755)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended,  to  increase  the 
United  States  share  of  allowable  project 
coets  under  such  act ;  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
in  air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  ajmounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl. 
14S7)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  loc&liUes  for  high-priority  ex- 
penditures, to  encourage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorlae  Federal  collection  of  State  In- 
dividual Income  taxes." 

The  message  also  emnounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  an  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  20  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Jotot  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  reeolntloa  to  autborlas 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  public  wcrks 
In  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  anooimced  that  tht 
Soiate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  erf  the  House  of  th« 
following  Utle: 

HH.  18071.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1»«6.  

EMEROBNCY  RAIL  FAdLITIBS 
RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (8.  3843)  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to 
certain  railroads  In  order  to  restore  or 
replace  essential  facilities  and  equip- 
ment damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  natural  disasters  during  the  month  of 
June  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 
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3.  364S 
Be  it  enacted  by  th«  Semite  and  Houm 
of  R&pre^entaUvea  of  the  United  SUttet  of 
Avxerioa,  in  Congress  auemtiled  Tbftt  thla  Act 
DOAT  KM  olUd  M  Uie  "Xmargancy  R»U  P»cUi- 
tlM  Rwtontlon  Act". 

oKvncinoifB 

Sac.  a.  Vor  tbe  purpoM  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "aaoratvy"  meana  the  Secntuy  of 
Traniportstlon . 

(b)  "RallrcMKl"  means  any  common  carrier 
by  rallroMl  subject  to  part  I  at  the  lutervtate 
Comnwrce  Act  (49  tTJS.C.  1-X7) . 

ic)  "Net  Inoome"  meana  ordinary  Income 
reported  to  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 
misslon  purruant  to  the  relerant  railroad  an- 
nual report  form,  adjusted  for  extraordinary 
Item*  of  a  nonrecurring  nature  and  directly 
related  to  railroad  operations. 

AUTHOKIZATION 

3kc.  3.  The  Secretary  U  authorleed  to  make 
loana,  upon  such  terma  and  oondltlona  as  are 
specified  by  this  Act  and  any  others  he  deems 
appropriate,  In  an  aggregate  amoiint  not  to 
exceed  MS.OOO.OOO  to  railroads  undergoing 
reorganisation  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  as  amended  (11  XiAC.  a05),  to 
railroads  which  have  reported  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  In  the  railroad 
annual  report  a  deficit  net  income  for  either 
of  the  last  two  calendar  years,  and  to  rail- 
roads wlioae  certified  damage  to  railroad 
faoUltlee  or  equipment  as  a  result  of  the 
natural  disasters  which  occurred  during  the 
month  of  June  1B73  exceeds  their  net  Income 
for  either  of  the  last  two  calendar  years  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  or  replacing  railroad 
facilities,  equipment,  or  services  which  are 
determined  to  be  essential  to  public  service 
( Including,  without  limitation,  bridges, 
track,  track  structures,  signal  and  oommunl- 
catlaB  systems,  and  rolling  stock)  damaged 
or  dastioyad  as  a  rssult  of  the  natural  disas- 
ters which  occurred  during  tbe  month  of 
June  1972.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  remain  available 
through  June  30,  1975,  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  piirposes  of  this 
.\ct. 

rmtltB   AND  CONDmONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Prior  to  making  a  loan  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall — 

1 1  >  find  In  writing  that  there  Is  no  other 
practicable  means  of  obtain mg  funds  from 
either  private  or  govenuneni  sources  than  a 
loan  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

\2)  require  that  application  be  made  by 
a  railroad  In  such  form  and  substance  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe; 

f8>  require  satisfactory  proof  In  writing  of 
co3t8  Incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  to  the  resto- 
ration or  replacement  of  essential  railroad 
facUltlee.  equipment,  or  services; 

1 4 )  take  appropriate  action  to  Insure  that 
r'.iads  loaned  under  this  Act  are  used  solely 
for  the  purpoee  of  restoring  or  replacing 
faoUttles,  and  equipment  (tocludlng  the  up- 
grading of  such  facilities  and  equipment) 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the 
natural  disasters  of  June  1972; 

(5)  obtain  satlafactor7  assurances  from 
the  applicant  railroad  that  the  restoration  or 
replacement  to  be  accomplished  with  funds 
made  available  under  the  loan  shall  be  com- 
pleted without  undue  delay: 

(0)  require  as  a  condition  of  the  loan  that 
the  TTnlted  States  obtain  such  aec\irity  as 
the  Secretary  deems  will  adequately  protect 
tlM  interests  of  tbe  TTnlted  States  except 
that,  la  the  case  of  a  railroad  undergoing 
reorgaolsatlMi  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  as  amended  (11  U.S.C.  206).  If 
the  Secretary  expressly  determines  In  writing 
that  the  railroad  does  not  have  sufficient 
working  capital  to  fund  tbe  restoring  or  re- 
placing of  essential  railroad  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  services,  he  may.  notwithstanding 
section  3466  of  the  Relvsed  Statutes  (31 
U3.C.  191)  or  any  otba  law,  require  any 
priority  or  subordination  of  tbe  Interests  of 


tbe  United  States  he  deems  to  be  appropriate 
In  relation  to  the  claims  of  any  other  credi- 
tors of  the  railroad  or  Its  trustees,  so  long 
as  such  position  Is  not  lower  than  that  of 
a  prebankruptcy  unsecured  creditor  of  the 
railroad;  and 

(7)  require  that  no  part  at  tbe  restoration 
or  replaoement  work  to  be  flnanoed  by  tbs 
loan  program  hereunder  which  is  presently 
or  should  be  performed  under  collective  bar* 
gaining  agreements  by  railroad  employees 
shall  be  subcontracted  by  tbe  railroad;  except 
that  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  finds 
In  writing  that  railroad  employees,  including 
employees  on  fiulough,  in  the  affected  region 
are  insufficient  to  perform  such  restoration 
or  replacement  work  and  that  such  railroad 
employees  on  furlough,  If  not  recalled  by  tbe 
railroad  wUl  be  employed  by  a  subcontrac- 
tor to  perform  such  work  In  which  event  such 
employees  shall  b«  deemed  to  be  railroad 
employees  retaining  all  tba  rights  and  prlTl* 
ledges  of  railroad  employees  while  so  em> 
ployed. 

(8)  None  of  tbe  fcH«golng  conditions  shall 
apply  to  such  work  undertaken  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  loan  application  shall  be  approved 
under  this  Act  after  eight  months  have 
elapsed  from  Its  date  of  enactment. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  in  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  loans  shall  examine  such  applica- 
tions to  dstemune  whether  any  service  or 
facility  which  Is  essential  to  the  public  In- 
terest In  maintaining  transportation  service. 
Including  tipeclficaUy  the  Sunbury-Wllkes- 
Barre  (Buttonwood)  line,  will  not  be  reetored 
or  replaced.  In  making  such  determination 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  Interests  of  persons  and  conununltles 
affected  thereby;  existing  rail  facilities  and 
the  pattern  of  service  by  railroads;  and  tbe 
public  interest  in  a  balanced  and  economical 
transportation  system  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  the  users  of  such  system. 

(2)  If  after  such  determination  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  any  such  service  or  facility  of 
the  applicant  railroad  will  not  be  restored  or 
replaced,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  such 
application  unless  and  until  such  application 
Is  amended  to  include  such  restoration  and 
replacement. 

(3)  As  an  aid  to  the  formulation  of  public 
policy  regarding  rail  transportation,  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  keep  current  a  com- 
prehensive schedule  setting  forth  transporta- 
tion facllltlee  and  services  that  he  believes 
should  be  provided  by  railroads  In  the  north- 
eastern region  of  the  United  States.  In  for- 
mulating such  a  schedule  the  Secretary  shall 
taike  Into  consideration  the  Interests  of  per- 
5ons°and  communities  aSected  thereby;  exist- 
ing rail  faculties  and  tbe  pattern  of  sendee 
by  railroads;  and  the  public  Interest  In  a 
balanced  and  economical  transportation  sys- 
tem responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
the  users  of  such  system. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  loan  that,  in  consideration  of  tbe 
relief  provided  by  this  Act,  the  railroad  shall 
offer  to  convey  to  tbe  State,  for  J\ist  compen- 
sation, or  In  tbe  event  Einy  such  railroad  Is 
subject  to  a  proceeding  vmder  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  the  court  having  jurisdiction  In 
such  bankruptcy  proceedings  shall  direct  the 
trustee  or  trustees  or  the  debtor  to  offer  to 
convey  to  the  State,  for  jtjst  compensation 
all  of  his  right,  title,  and  Interest  ftee  and 
clear  of  all  encumbrances.  In  any  right-of- 
way,  track,  and  other  related  real  and  per- 
sonal property  on  any  branch  line  within 
such  State  which  has  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  the  nattutil  disasters  of 
June  1972;  which  have  not  been  scheduled  for 
restoration  or  replacement  under  the  loan 
program  as  approved  by  the  Secretary;  and 
which  such  State,  or  subdivision  thereof,  pro- 
poses to  restore  or  replace. 

STAII  AlfD  LOCAL  ADTHoarrr 
Skc.  5  (a)   The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  pursuant  to  this  section  to  assist 
regional.  State,  and  local  public  bodies  and 


agencies  thereof  In  financing  the  restoration 
and  replacement  of  rallxoad  facilities  and 
equ^uoisnt  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  restilt 
of  tbe  nattiral  dlsastan  of  June  1072.  Ellgibls 
fadlitlea  and  equipment  may  include  rail- 
road right-of-way,  track,  rolling  stock,  and 
other  real  and  personal  property  needed  for 
an  effleleat  and  coordinated  railroad  trans- 
portatloa  system  and  conveyed  in  accordance 
with  tbe  provisions  of  section  4(c)  (3), 

(b)  No  such  loan  shall  be  provided  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  i^pllcant 
has  or  will  have — 

fl)  demonstrated  a  valid  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  ree«tcU3llshment  of  railroad 
service  In  the  affected  area;  and 

(2)  tbe  technical  capability  to  csjry  out 
the  proposed  project. 

(c)  Any  such  loan  may  be  made  for  not 
to  exceed  80  percentum  of  the  total  costs  of 
the  proposed  project  and  shall  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  tbe  purposee  of  this  section. 

(d)  There  Is  autborleed  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Sums  so  a{^o- 
prlated  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30.  1975. 

(e)  TTie  Secretary  shall  Impose  as  a  con- 
dition of  any  such  loan  under  this  section 
such  fair  and  equitable  labor  protective  ar- 
rangements as  exr  described  In  the  Hall  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (45 
U.S.C.  6«5) . 

IJKX  ASANSONaCXNT 

SCO.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  except  for  the 
conveyance  of  facilities  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 4(c)(3),  all  abandonment  of  facilities 
and  servlcee  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  damage  os  destruction  caused  by 
the  natural  dlasters  of  June  1972  to  any  rail- 
road facility,  equipment,  or  service  there- 
from, of  a  railroad  obtaining  assistance  under 
this  Act,  or  any  action  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Act  affecting  any  railroad,  shall  not  be 
evidence  in  any  proceeding  before  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  In  any  coiirt  In  which  line 
abandonment  Is  an  Issue.  Any  violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  prejudicial. 

INTKHEBT    RATES 

Sec.  7.  Any  loan  naade  under  this  Act  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity of  ten  to  twelve  years  reduced  by  not 
to  exceed  2  per  centum  per  annvim.  In  no 
event  shall  any  loan  made  under  this  Act 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
centum  {ler  annum. 

OEFZXKAL    or    PATMTNT 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  he  determines  It  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  provision  of  essential 
transportation  services  of  a  railroad,  the 
Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  provide  in 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  loan  under  this 
Act  for  deferral  of  the  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  the  loan  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  ten  years  from  tbe  date  the  loan  is 
made. 

aUUBS    Ain>    EBGI7LATIONS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
rules  and  regvilatlons  as  are  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ENrOBCEMEMT 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that 
railroads  which  obtain  loans  under  this  Act 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
any  rules,  regulations,  or  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Secretary  ptursuant  to  this  Act.  In 
the  event  of  any  failure  to  comply  with  such 
provisions,  rules,  regulations,  or  conditions, 
the  Secretary  may  take  such  enforcement 
action  as  he  deems  appropriate  Including  a 
decUratlon  that  the  obligation  of  applicant 
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fMxrt'*'  is  iBUBMUately  due  and  payaUs 
as  a  d*»m  of  tba  United  States  without  ra- 
gl^  to  any  other  provision  of  the  loan  or 
of  this  Act.  

gjc.  11,  The  8«cr»t»ry  shaU.  within  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to 
the  President  and  t«  tha  Congress  with  re- 
Bpaet  to  bis  aotlTltls*  ptirtuant  to  tbU  Aet, 
^^aaiiD%  an  evatnatlon  of  tbe  finaaaiatl  eoD- 
dtttons  of  raUrowla  -Which.  oMata*4  loua 
under  this  Act  and  Inoluding  an  efaluntlMi 
of  ths  impact  of  this  Aet  on  the  condition  of 
the  raU  faculties  and  ■ervlcet  dosertbad  in 
the  schedule  prepared  tmdar  subMctlon  4(c) 
(1)  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  also  In- 
chide  recommendations,  If  any,  for  addi- 
tional legislation  action. 
Aonrr 

8sc.  12.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Statee,  or  any  of  his  duly  autborlaed 
representatives,  shaU  have  aeoees  to  such  in- 
formation, books,  reoorda.  and  rtommsnts  as 
be  determines  necessary  to  efleotlTely  audit 
financial  Uansactloiu  and  operations  car- 
rlsd  out  by  the  Secretary  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  ComptroUer  Oeneral 
ShaU  make  such  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  any  such  audits  as  aw 
appropriate. 

IKTCBSTATX    COMICXKCZ    COmUaaOM    AFFBOVAI. 

S«c.  18.  A  railroad  qualifying  for  a  loan  or 
loans  imder  tbe  provisions  of  this  Aet  sball 
not  be  reqvilred  to  comply  with  tbe  provi- 
sions of  section  20a  of  the  Interstate  Oom- 
oasree  Act  (49  XJAO.  aoa)  with  respect  to 
such  loan  or  loans. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demAndedT 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  more 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
S.  3843. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  actual  emergency 
legislation. 

I  know  all  of  us  are  tired  of  hearing 
about  emergency  legislation  involving  the 
railroads.  However,  this  is  a  different 
kind  of  emergency.  This  emergency  has 
arisen  because  two  kinds  of  disasters 
have  combined:  The  first  kind  of  disaster 
to  which  I  am  referring  was  a  natural 
disaster — namely  the  floods  which  dev- 
astated much  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  parts  of  South  Dakota  during  the 
month  of  June  1972.  The  second  kind 
of  disaster  is  man-made.  Here  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  six  of  the  11 
railroads  which  were  seriously  affected 
by  these  floods  are  in  bsmkruptcy  while 
most  of  the  others  are  not  far  from  it. 

Why  do  I  ask  the  House  to  pass  this 
legislation  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
Congress?  It  is  not  because  I  want  the 
Congress  to  benefit  financially  the  rail- 
roads involved.  It  is  because  the  citizens 
Uving  in  the  affected  regions — the  ship- 
pers, the  businessmen,  and  the  consum- 
ers— all  continue  to  suffer  grievous 
losses  because  most  of  the  railroads  serv- 
ing these  regions  are  unable — because 
of  their  financial  condition — to  restore 
much  needed  railroad  services. 

I  know  full  well  that  this  is  stop- gap 
legislation.  However,  only  last  week  the 
House,  over  President  Nixon's  veto, 
passed  another  stop-gap  measure  to  do 
Justice  to  retired  railroad  workers  and 
to  increase  temporarily  their  retirement 
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to  match  increasea  in  social 
wnurltT  kwDBfllB. 

Za  pMilDS  that  Iflslslatlon  we  fully 
XMdiMd  thai  BomethlM  more  basic 
ynaaA  tattv*  to  b«  done  during  the  next 
CoDgreas  to  find  a  saUofaetoiy  lons- 
fff»>fl«i«""  for  th«  railroad  retlre- 
BMitam.  Tbo  saiiM  tblag  la  true 
iritb  regard  to  tba  opsratloa  of  the  rall- 
roadB  in  the  Northeastern  sector  of  this 
Natloo.  During  the  next  Congress  we 
atiall  hftve  to  face  up  to  the  need  for 
MMiettng  long-range  solutlosis  for  the 
raUroada  In  tbta  sector  which  are  either 
in  bankruptcy  or  close  to  it. 

I  am  ftPTWiltrg  to  you  today  to  support 
this  emergency  leidslation  which  is  de- 
BlgOBd  to  aa^  aetlre  and  furloughed 
railroad  workers  and  other  citizens  in  the 
affected  dtaaater  area*  juat  as  last  week 
the  Houaa  orerwhalin'tngiy  supported 
stop-gap  Icgl^UUdon  to  assist  retired  rail- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  tM  mil- 
lion to  make  po#tt>yT^  direct  Oovemment 
loans  to  the  affected  railroads.  The  legis- 
lation authorises  another  $10  mllUon  for 
direct  Oovemment  loans  to  States  which 
are  willing  to  restore  and  operate  spur 
llnes  which  are  not  included  in  the  rail- 
;-oad  restoration  program. 

The  bAll  spells  out  the  terms  and  con- 
ditioiM  under  which  such  iocuis  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  legislation  extends  job  protec- 
tion to  railroad  later  in  connection  with 
restoration  work.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  loans  to  railroads  will 
be  available  only  if  such  loans  cannot  be 
obtained  either  from  prlmte  sources  or 
under  other  govemmcoi  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  must  recognlae 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  very  special  sit- 
uation and  unless  the  Congress  steps  In 
to  help  out,  it  will  not  be  the  rallroadi 
that  will  suffer,  It  win  be  the  bustness- 
men.  tbe  citizens  and  the  railroad  work- 
ers in  tha  affected  disaster  areas  who 
win  be  left  victims  of  conditions  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Spe(J:er.  I  am  confident  the  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  House  will  support  my  call  for 
passage  of  this  emergency  legi^atlon. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  How  many  railroads  are 
involTed? 

Mr.  STAGKIERS.  Eleven. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  How  much  are  the  antic- 
ipated loans? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  $48  million  is  set  up 
that  can  be  loaned. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  $48  million? 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  For  sJ^l  of  them? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  KAZEN.  At  what  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Not  to  exceed  6  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Not  to  exceed  6  percent? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Anything  under  6  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  That  is  rtght.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. Ttiey  have  taken  every  precaution 
that  these  loans  will  be  repaid.  This  is 


put  in  the  bUL  It  Is  only  those  railroads 
thait  oannot  get  any  monay  from  any 
otitar  source  that  ara  Involved  hara. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  tha  genUmnan 

Mr.  VANIK.  WW  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  tbt  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  inoulre  of 
tha  dlntilngw*'^*^  cbaimMoi  of  the  com- 
mittaa  on  Intarstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
marce  why  tbe  railroads  should  not  pa}- 
tha  Oovamooant  rate,  because  this  is  a 
great  deal  of  help. 

Mr.  STAOasaS.  This  Is  the  Qovem- 
mentrate. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  up  to  tbe  Government 
rate,  then? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Do  I  understand  these 
loans  will  be  made  directly  to  the  rail- 
roads and  we  will  not  take  on  anyone's 
bank  loans  or  other  loans  in  a  refinancing 
program? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  a  direct  loan  to  the 
railroad,  and  the  Oovemment  will  be 
protected? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  right 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  do  feel  we  have  to  put  an  overall 
limit  on  spending  outside  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing which  goes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Congress.  I  ttiink  we  ought  to  overhaul 
all  of  these  programs  and  try  to  consoli- 
date them,  because  they  do  have  a  direct 
effect  on  in*^^^"'^"  and  the  cost  of  the 
Government's  own  borrowing  for  all 
other  programs.  It  is  time  we  had  an 
overall  indication  of  the  guarantees  and 
landing  ^"^  borrowing  by  the  Oovem- 
ment within  and  without  the  debt 
celling. 

Will  they  use  any  of  this  for  adminii- 
tration? 

Mr.  STAOOERS,  No.  It  b  Just  for 
equipment  and  restoration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  use  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Spbincxb.)  . 

Mi.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  Just  to 
amplify  on  what  the  chairman  said,  there 
are  certain  points  that  I  would  like  to 
dwell  on  very  Quickly.  I  am  sure  you 
want  to  know  about  them  before  you 
vote. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  author- 
ize Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
loans  to  certain  railroads  in  order  to  re- 
store or  replace  essential  facilities  and 
equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  storms  and  floods  during  June 
1972. 

There  are  certain  features  which  I 
would  like  to  briefly  describe. 

Section  3  authorizes  $48  million  In 
loans  from  DOT  to  railroads  that  are; 
Undergoing  reorganization  under  section 
77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  reporting  a 
deficit  nett  income  for  either  of  tbe  last  2 
calendar  years;  certifying  damage  in 
June  1972  exceeding  their  net  income  for 
either  of  the  last  2  calendar  years. 

Section  4  gives  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation extensive  auithorltj'  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  railroads  prlcff  to  ap- 
proving loans.  Such  conditions  and  re- 
quirements Include :  A  finding  that  there 
is  no  practicable  alternative;  assurance 
funds  are  used  to  restore  or  replace  dam- 
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B8«d  facilities,  tneludlng  upgradlngr:  ob- 
t«lnlnff  iH7Pnn>rt&t«  secnrlty  esoept  ttiat 
wbere  the  raflrosd  is  undergaiiig  reor- 
ganfentloa  DOT  may  subortUn&ta  the 
oradltor  position  of  tb«  United  States; 
and  requiring  that  railroad  employees  be 
given  employment  priority  in  restoration 
wort. 

DOT  Secretary  may  also;  Examine  ap- 
pllcatiana  aiad  detennlne  whether  an  es- 
sential service,  tncTii«11ng  the  ButtoDWood 
line,  will  not  be  i^eBtored — if  not.  appll- 
caaon  shaU  not  be  approved  until 
amended;  prepare  a  comprehensive  mas- 
ter plan  of  facilities  aiid  services  that 
should  be  provided  In  the  northeastern 
region  of  the  United  States;  require  the 
sale  to  a  State  of  a  line  which  was  dam- 
aged. If  not  scheduled  for  replacement, 
Eind  which  the  State  proposes  to  restore. 

Stectlon  5  authorizes  $10  million  in 
loans  to  State  and  local  euithorltles  to 
restore  railroad  facllltiefl  and  equipment 
conveyed  under  the  previous  section,  up 
to  80  percent  of  cost.  DOT  may  Impose 
as  a  loan  condition  labor  protective  ar- 
rangements as  In  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970. 

Section  6  precludes  ICC  from  consid- 
ering damage  to  facilities  and  equipment, 
or  loss  of  service  in  m airing  decisions  on 
abandonment  proceedings. 

These  I  think  are  the  essentials  that 
you  want  to  do.  I  think  we  have  tried  to 
put  In  this  bill  every  safeguard  we  pos- 
sibly could.  It  is  emergency  legislation. 
I  see  no  other  alternative  except  what 
we  have  done.  Therefore  I  recommend 
the  legislation. 

BO".  VAinK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
this  bill,  because  It  would  provide  for 
loan  of  public  money  for  the  benefit  of 
private  Investors.  While  there  Is  some 
public  benefit  In  the  restoration  of 
equipment  and  service,  I  question  If  It 
should  become  a  public  obligation  to  ball 
out  every  failing  railroad  In  America. 

This  Congress  has  gone  farther  than 
any  other  Congress  in  the  history  of 
America  to  provide  for  asstotance  after 
a  common  disaster,  such  as  Hurricane 
Agnes.  The  principal  beneficiaries  of 
the  legislation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing tonight  are  already  substantially 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  that 
earlier  emergency  legislation. 

The  loans  provided  by  this  program 
have  to  be  financed  out  of  public  borrow- 
ing, which  is  already  straining  the  mon- 
ey markets.  This  borrowing  fuels  infia- 
tlon  and  increases  the  burden  on  every 
taxpayer  of  America. 

I  feel  that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  put  a  ceiling  on  all  Federal  borrowing 
within  and  without  the  Federal  debt 
limitation.  It  is  foolhardy  to  assimie  that 
we  can  fight  inflation  solely  by  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures  while  continu- 
ing to  go  to  the  Nation's  money  markets 
with  tremendoiis  borrowing  outside  the 
Federal  debt  limit,  m  1972.  the  Federal 
Oovemment  borrowed  over  $28  billion 
outside  the  debt  limit.  The  total  borrow- 
ing outside  the  debt  celling  wiU  be  $224 
billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

It  Is  impossible  for  Congress  to  control 
inflation  unlees  Congress  enacts  a  ceil- 
ing on  borrowing  as  weU  as  on  spending. 
It  is  mj  hope  that  next  year  the  Con- 
gress will  vest  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee or  another  committee  with  full 


authority  to  provide  an  expenditure  cell- 
ing, a  borrowing  celling,  and  a  guarantee 
oflUlng.  This  is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
reeponsltily  control  inflation,  the  increase 
in  the  deficit  and  the  integrity  of  the 
American  dollar. 

■me  SFSAKSR.  The  question  Is  oo  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  STAG«ns)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  3843. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Utle  of 
this  bill  is  aptly  named — "Emergency 
Rail  Pacilitles  Restoration  Act"— for  this 
is  truly  an  emergency.  There  must,  by 
now,  be  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  what  I 
have  reminded  this  body  of  many  times; 
namely  that  hurricane  Agnes,  and  the 
resultant  flooding  of  rivers  and  streams, 
towns  and  cities,  was  the  greatest  civil 
disaster  in  the  history. 

This  disaster  did  not  stop  at  destroirlng 
lives  and  homes  and  businesses ;  it  struck 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  economy,  hitting 
airports  and  destroying  miles  and  miles 
of  railroad  track.  In  the  Agnes  disaster 
area,  the  railroads  are  the  vital  link 
between  towns  and  cities  and  between 
both  large  and  small  businesses.  This 
vital  link  must  be  restored  if  the  area  is 
ever  again  to  recover  its  former  vitality, 
and  this  bill  before  us  this  evening  will 
be  a  giant  step  in  bringing  that  restora- 
tion closer. 

This  bill  is  not  primarily  a  railroad  bill. 
Not  at  all.  The  bill  Is  for  the  people  and 
communities  who  so  desparately  rely 
upon  the  services  which  the  railroad  does 
provide.  Remember,  the  money  wlU  be  for 
repair,  rehabilitation,  and  restoration 
only — administrative  costs  are  not  in- 
cluded: and  all  money  will  be  made 
available  at  the  current  Oovemment 
interest  rate. 

Enumerated  in  the  bill  is  the  Button- 
wood  line.  This  stretch  of  railroad  line 
which  Units  many  areas  and  notably  the 
Wilkes-Barre  to  Sunbury.  Pa.,  area,  was 
among  the  hardest  of  ail  those  hit.  In  the 
Wilkes-Barre  area  alone,  this  will  mean 
the  restoration  of  400  men  to  their  jobs 
with  the  railroad  and  bring  new  hope  to 
the  2,000  other  workers  whose  firms  were 
served  by  the  rail  line.  We  cannot  turn 
our  backs  upon  these  people. 

It  shoiild  be  noted  that  next  year  the 
Congress  will  extimlne  in  detail,  and  with 
formal  hearings  and  other  means  of  in- 
vestigation, legislation  for  aid  to  rail- 
roads. This  wUl  come  in  time;  however. 
I  can  tell  you.  that  the  people  who  have 
already  suffered  so  greatly  as  a  result  of 
this  disaster  are  running  out  of  time. 
This  emergency  legislation  will  assure 
that  not  only  are  they  given  more  time, 
but  that  the  initiative  for  full  economic 
recovery  and  a  full  contribution  to  thij 
nation,  will  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  McDADE..  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  struck  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
quantity  of  damage  was  so  enormous  that 
this  disaster  was  termed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  the  greatest  natural  disas- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

The  Congress  has  come  to  the  aid  of 


the  pec^le  of  the  sMekan  region  wltti 
the  most  outstanding  disaster  relief  in 
history,  but  in  one  paitlcnlar  area  ttere 
is  still  a  notable  need.  That  is  in  the  area 
of  repairing  the  tracks  of  the  rail  Uqm 
throughout  the  flood  region. 

I  would  call  the  Members'  attantkn  la 
particular,  to  the  pUgbt  of  the  farmtt 
in  Pecnsylvanla  in  the  wake  of  this  flood. 
He  had  counted  (m  the  feed  for  his  lire- 
stock  coming  through  to  him  over  the 
rail  Une8  which  had  been  iised  In  many 
cases  for  over  half  a  century.  OTemlglxt, 
he  found  not  only  his  fields  devastated, 
the  topsoll  In  msoiy  cases  washed  away 
to  such  a  degree  that  any  hope  of  grow- 
ing a  feed  crop  this  year  was  reduced 
virtually  to  zero,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  rail  lines  which  might  have  taken  up 
the  job  of  transporting  his  feed  to  his 
livestock  were  washed  away  also. 

There  is  a  real  and  immediate  need 
for  assistance  in  the  reopening  of  the 
rail  lines  in  the  fiood  areas.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  assistance  necessary, 
and  may  be  used  as  the  vehicle  to  get  the 
railroad  stock  rolling  once  again. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
give  this  legislation  overwhelming  sup- 
port. This  is  a  good  bill,  an  Investment 
of  Federal  money  in  an  area  which  is  a 
most  productive  and  most  essential  part 
of  our  national  community,  our  farming 
community,  and  the  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans who  run  those  farms.  And  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  very  signifi- 
cantly remind  the  people  of  the  flooded 
areas  that  Congress  has  not  forgotten 
them  in  the  aftermath  of  the  flood,  just 
as  we  did  not  forget  them  when  the  flood 
was  at  its  crisis. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remju-ks  on  the 
bill,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  West 
Vh-glnia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   8.    2280, 
ANnHUACKENG  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (8.  2280)  to  amend  sections  101 
and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Selzxire  of  Aircraft  and  to  amend  title 
XI  of  such  Act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  suspend  air  service  to  any  foreign  na- 
tion which  he  determines  is  encouraging 
aircraft  hijacking  by  acting  In  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  revoke  the  operating 
authority  of  foreign  air  carriers  under 
certain  clrcimistances : 
OoNnatXNCs  Repobt  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  92-1589) 

The  committee  of  oonferance  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hovises  on  the 
amen<lment  of  tbe  Hotiae  to  the  bUl  (8.  2280) 
to  amend  sections  101  and  902  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1968.  aa  amended  to  im- 
plement tbe  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of    Unlawful    Seizure    of    Aircraft    and    to 
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i«KI»^ZI  otf  suflb  Act  to  aothlaitwttM 
to  «up>ad  air  sarvMe  t»  marff^ 

^Smglog  Umnft  tiMtfititnt  by  aetlng  in  a 
■„-^«.  InrmnstfftTi*  with  tbe  OonTMttlon 
for  tbe  SupipnsilMi  of  QBlawful  Selsure  ot 
it^enit  and  to  aut^p^i""  tbe  BeoretatyrOf 
rtumpartiition.  to  rrvolcs  tbe  operating  aa- 
t^arltr  <rf  fWvigB  elr  oeitlen  undsr  nwtelw 
g^eoawtMusee,  taavtog  mat,  after  CiU  aad 
Xns  ooaf««nB*,  have  been  uaaMe  t» 
nt  HAJOrrO.  Sti 

>  Jtmm  it 

Jon 

Jamzb  Hasvxt, 

Jos  SauJUTz, 
Hanagen  on  tke  Port  of  ik*  Bourn. 

Vnaamm  UAmnmuK, 

vavoi  haktbs.  a 

■  »f  i^O  ■■OSS,  ;'"' 

J.  OLBinf  BSALI., 

^    Manaoen  om  Ois  Part  o/  fk»  AmmI*. 

Joint  ESzrLAifATOKT  Statzmzrt  of  tbs 
(ToMicrro  aw  Ooirmxitcz 

Tbe  managen  on  the  part  of  the  Botue 
uid  tbe  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
diaagreetng  votee  of  tbe  two  Houms  ontbe 
UDeodmeBt  of  the  House  to  tbe  btn  (B>  TMh) 
to  amend  eaetloos  101  and '909  of  the  ndent 
ATlatlon  Act  of  19Se,  as  amended  to  Imple- 
ment the  Convention  for  the  Bup|ii  aeiilMi 
of  TTnlawftU  Seizure  of  Alrer&ft  and  to  amend 
ttlli  XI  o(  suob  Act  to  authorize  tbe  Pnel- 
dent  to  BU^Mnd  air  eerrlce  to  any  foreign 
nation  which  be  determines  is  encoormglng 
aJreraft  hljaeklng  by  acting  in  a  manner  in- 
conalBtent  with  tbe  Oonirentlon  for  tbe  Bnp- 
pretelon  of  Unlawfiil  Seizure  of  Aircraft  and 
to  autborlae  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  revolte  the  operating  authority  of  foc^gn 
air  carriers  under  oertain  clrciunatancee,  re- 
port that  tbe  conferees  have  been  unable  to 
•«m. 

Habltt  Q.  Stmobs. 

JOBK   JaUCAK, 
JOKV  D.  DnrOKLL, 
3AMEB   HaKTKT, 

J.  Skttbxte. 
Manageri  on  th*  Part  of  tht  Houm. 

WJJUXX  liAGinJWMH, 
HOWABO  W.  CAMNOX, 
VaKCX  HAaTKX. 

TtoMoes. 
Tut  Snvxxs, 

J.  aLBfV  BKAIX, 
LOWXU.  WXXCKKE,  Jr., 
Mauaoers  on  the  Part  of  the  Smate. 


TO  NAME  A  BRIDGE  ACROSS  A  POR- 
TION OF  OAKLAND  HARBOR, 
CALIF.,  THE  "GEORGE  P.  MILLER- 
LELAND  W.  SWEENEY  BRIDOE" 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  blU 
(HJl.  13158)  to  name  a  bridge  across  a 
portion  of  Oakland  Harbor.  Calif.,  the 
"George  P.  Mlller-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge." 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtui  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleiic  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreeentatlves  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  in  Con^reas  assembled.  That  tbe 
bridge  across  the  OaklAnd  tidal  caital,  a  part 
of  Oakland  Harbor.  California,  between  the 
cities  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  California, 
authorized  for  modification   in  section   101 


of  the  averaiid  fiarbor  Act  of  1963  (PrOiUA 
Law  87-0T4)  and  known  as  tbe  FYultvale 
AMBve  BMAfe,  itell  bw—tter  be  known  as 
tbe  OMatfe  P.  MBIer-LeiaDd  W.  Sweeney 
BBItfek  In  amf  law,  ret<Ue<ttMi.  map,  doou- 
laaBk,  reeord  oc  other  paper  of  the  United 
Statee  In  which  such  bridge  U  referred  to 
■baU  be  bald  to  refer  to  such  bridge  as  the 
"aeorge  P.  MUler-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Brtdc*.*' 

Tlie  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  ensroaeed 
and  read  a  third  time,  waa  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider wm  Uld  on  tbe  taUe. 


DBSIGENAItNO  OAKLE?  RESERVOIR 
ON  THE  SANGAMON  RIVER  AS  THE 
WIXiLIAHX>.  SPRINOER  LAKE 

'  Hv.  BOBSRTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimons  oooscct  for  tbe  immediate 
cKwddMratton  a<  the  talil  (HJl.  17038) 
ti—ttnafting  the  Oakley  Reeervoir  on  the 
flMigMncin  River  at  Daoatur,  J3L,  as  tbe 
WlUlamli.  Sprinser  LaiEe. 

Tta*C3«rk  read  tbe  title  of  the  bill. 

Tll»  8FBAE3R.  Is  there  objection  to 
tb*  nqoBSt   of    tbe    gentleman    from 

Ibere  was  no  objectloa. 

Tbe  Cleric  read  tbe  bill,  as  follows: 
HA.  iToee 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vu  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Beprtmntmtive*  of  the  United  Stetea  of  Amer- 
ioa  in  Oontreet  aeaemtted.  Tbat  the  Oakley 
Beaarvotr  on  tbe  Bangsmnn  Blver  at  De«a 
tur.  minoli,  authorted  by  section  308  of 
tbe  nood  Control  Aet  of  1988.  sbaU  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Wmiam  L.  Springer 
lAke,  and  any  lav,  .regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  rmHMl  SUtee  ta  which  euch 
pto)ect  la  deatgnated  or  referred  to  shall 
be  held  to  refer  to  such  project  under  and 
br  the  oame  of  "WUllam  L.  apttngt  Lake," 


Mr.  HAIb^IA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  refen 
to  the  Oakley  Reservoir  caused  by  the 
Oakley  Dam  on  the  Sangamon  River  at 
Decatur,  m. 

We  authorized  this  project  back  in 
1962.  It  is  under  some  phase  of  construc- 
ticm  and  we  are  now  endeavorixig  to 
name  it  after  the  distinguished  randdx« 
Minority  Member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
who  has  servMi  in  this  House  with  great 
distinction  for  some  20  years  and  this 
is  an  honor  that  we  wish  to  bestow  upoD 
him  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
serrlee  to  his  district  and  to  his  country- 
There  have  been  a  niunber  of  Members 
who  have  sponsored  bills,  companion 
bills  to  this,  and  we  oa  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  are  unanlxnous  in  agree- 
ment OQ  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAR^IA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tnan. 

Thi  William  Sntnran  Laks 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is.  Indeed,  an  honor  and  a  very  great 
perscnal  prtvilege  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  this  legislation  naming  a  very 
Important  project  after  our  beloved 
and    highly    respected    colleague,    Bn.L 

SPKimZR. 

As  Mr.  Habsoa.  our  ranking  Repub- 
Ucan  on  the  Public  Worlcs  committee  has 
stated,  this  man  is  so  deserving  of  this 
recognition. 

In  all  candor,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very 


smaU  reoognltloa  oi  tbe  extradorlnaxy 
job  this  great  legislator.  William  L. 
Spuiran.  baa  dooe  for  his  District,  his 
people  and.  most  Importantly,  his 
country. 

Itm  Nation  wUl  renaain  deep  In  hte 
debt  for  the  years  of  dedicated  sendee 
this  man  has  rendered. 

He  was  ooe  of  tbe  Members  of  Cod» 
grees  that  we  aU  deuended  on  m  his 
km  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  asslgnmeot  because  if  Bnx 
Sproigbr  put  his  stamp  ot  anm>val  oa  a 
piece  of  legislation  one  oould  rely  on  its 
contents  and  vote  reassured  for  it 

As  a  profeeslooal  p^t  and  one  who  Is 
dedicaied  to  the  adTancamcDt  of  avia- 
tion and  our  total  air  transportatloa 
system,  I  came  to  aopreelate  the  ezoep- 
tional  talent  of  tbe  gentleman  from  ntt^ 
otka.  His  ability  to  aaaijrce  and  grasp 
technical  details  aad  information  relat- 
ing to  air  trafOe.  airports  and  airway 
facility  requlzements  was  a  coostant 
source  of  amaseme&t  to  me. 

Bill  Spkwgkh  was  always  approach- 
able. He  alwaars  took  time  to  listen  if  ooe 
had  something  conetnictlve  to  offer  la 
tbe  way  of  a  sugvestlon. 

The  alrport-alrwajB  systems  that  af* 
to  be  built  in  the  future,  thus  guarantee- 
ing the  safest,  moat  reliable  air  trans- 
portation system  in  tbe  world,  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  the  work  of  this  great 
and  outstanding  Congressman.  Bnx 
SPRinen  of  Illinois. 

As  President  of  the  Congressional  Ftf* 
ing  club,  I  must  state,  categorically,  that 
we.  in  the  aviation  community  shall  re- 
main eternally  grateful  to  you. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  no  better  exer- 
cise for  strengthening  the  heart .  than 
reaching  down  and  lifting  people  upL 

Bill  Smscn  has  helped  many  peo- 
ple in  his  lifetime  by  putting  to  use  his 
Gtod-glven  talents.  Hla  dedication  to  pur- 
IXMe  has  left  a  mark,  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, that  win  remain  unmatched  for 
years  to  come. 

Bill  SptiNon  not  only  committed  tha 
Golden  Rule  to  memory  .  .  .  Bnj. 
SPBZKcn  committed  it  to  his  life. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  him  ac  a  friend. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tl^rd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon» 
sider  was  laid  cm  the  table. 


CARL  L.  E8TB8  DAM  AND  LAKE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  16804)  to 
rename  the  Mineola  Dam  and  Lake  as 
the  Carl  L.  Estes  Dam  and  Lake. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foDows: 

HA.  16804 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ooncre$t  asaembttd.  That  the 
MUneola  Dam  aad  Lake  oo  the  8ablne  River. 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Oootrol  Act 
of  1970  shall  be  known  and  deelgnated  here- 
after as  the  "Carl  L.  EStes  Dam  &nd  Liske". 
Any  law,  regulation,  map,  or  record  of  tbe 
United  States  In  which  such  dam  and  lake 
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la  referred  8h*U  be  held  and  oonsldered  to 
refer  to  raoh  dam  ftad  lake  try  tb*  name  of 
"Cart  L.  —tai  Dam  and  Laha^. 

Mr.  PATMAlf .  1A-.  Speaker,  Carl  Estee 
Is  a  name  that  means  something  in  east 
Texas.  True,  It  to  a  name  that  is  known 
throoshout  the  wortd  wherever  solid  ac- 
complishment tmd  sound  Jomnallsm  are 
recognized,  but  In  eoai  Terxae  tlie  name 
of  Carl  Eatae  evokes  overtones  of  love  euid 
affaetlon,  the  haunting  charisma  of  a 
great  man  who  above  all  else  loved  his 
fellows  and  loved  every  aspect  of  the 
land,  the  water,  and  the  growing  things 
that  nurture  peoi^. 

He  delighted  hi  the  great  green  forests, 
the  scent  of  the  east  Texas  piney  wood^, 
the  murmur  ot  stivams  through  woods 
and  meadows,  the  glint  of  the  close- 
hovering  Soottawestsm  moon  on  placid 
waters,  stnd  the  brilliance  and  throbbing 
heat  of  the  Texas  sun  at  noon  as  he  sat 
in  a  boat  with  hts  line  over  the  side,  pa- 
tiently enjoying  the  wonders  of  a  benefi- 
cent nature.  He  wanted  these  treasures 
for  all  the  generations  of  Amarlcans  that 
woukt  foUow  him. 

Carl  Estes  recognized  thai  there  is  and 
should  be  a  balance  in  nature,  a  harmony 
that  must  be  malntitfneri.  and  he  helped 
t^  provide  aad  strengthen  the  sinews  of 
indUBkry  in  our  State.  I  quote  here  from 
a  telegram  I  sent  to  Carl  Bstes  in  the 
year  1947 — m  ouarter  of  a  century  ago : 

I  saw  your  fiootprtnta  In  eyerytblng  done 
for  the  great  Iiona  Star  8t«ai  plant.  In  the 
movement  to  ralae  th»  large  amount  of 
maaey  necsHsry  to  put  it  over,  your  efforts 
have  tesn  substantial  and  our  success  would 
hare  been  Jeopardized  wltUout  your  formid- 
able aanlatance  ^ot  another  feather  in  your 
cap  next  to  the  LeTvumeau  feather  for  this 
sraat  accoHxpllsHment  for  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 

^^th  a  prescience  that  Is  truly  re- 
markable to  these  days  of  envlronmenta] 
turmoil,  Carl  Estes  knew  that  people 
mast  work  as  wen  as  live  on  the  land 
and  that  with  careful  planning  there 
would  be  no  conflict.  It  Is.  therefore,  more 
than  fitting — it  is  precisely  right  and 
correct — that  a  great  body  of  water  in 
the  basin  of  the  Sabine  known  In  Its 
schematic  stage  as  Mbieola  Reservoir 
shotild  be  named  in  honor  of  Carl  L. 
Estes,  an  appropriate  union  of  the  nobil- 
ity that  individual  man  can  achieve 
through  character,  rectitude,  energy,  and 
skill,  with  one  of  the  higher  objectives 
of  our  society — the  preservation  and 
beautiflcation  of  a  vital  natural  resource. 

The  Carl  L.  Estes  Dam  and  Lake  was  in 
a  very  real  sense  made  possible  through 
his  leadership  and  through  his  lifetime 
of  labors.  This  name  will  be  a  reminder 
and  an  inspiration  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us  that  the  earthly  span  of  an  in- 
dividual human,  being  can  reflect  the 
transceixdent  ^irit  of  the  Creator  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  always 
asked  with  respect  to  a  great  man  like 
the  Honorable  Carl  L.  Estes:  Just  how 
did  such  an  outstanding  and  notable 
leader  go  about  builtttng  his  career  .>  This 
question  is  asked  particularly  by  young 
people  in  today's  confused  world  who 
wish  to  bnlld  a  meaningful  life.  With  this 
m  mind,  I  would  like  to  set  down  briefly 
lust  those  major  milestones  that  brought 
Mar  h 


Carl  L.  Estes  lasting  fame  and  recognl- 
Uon. 

Carl  L.  Bstes,  the  noted  Texas  publish- 
er, leader,  developer,  and  conservationist, 
was  bom  November  10,  1899,  and  died 
May  29,  1967.  He  became  one  of 
America's  giants  of  Journalism,  working 
Ms  way  up  from  newsboy  to  reporter, 
advertising  manager,  forelgm  correspond- 
ent, and  finally  to  the  position  of  editor- 
publisher. 

Bom  in  New  Market,  Tenn.,  Carl  Estes 
came  to  IVxas  in  his  youth.  At  the  early 
age  of  23,  he  founded  the  East  Tfexan  at 
East  Texas  State  University  in  Com- 
merce, Tex.  He  later  worked  on  a  num- 
ber of  fine  Texas  newspapers  including: 
the  Commeroe  Journal,  Denison  Herald, 
and  Tyler  Courier-Times.  He  founded 
two  more  Journals,  the  Tyler  Morning 
Telegraph  and  In  19X4,  the  Texas  Oil 
Journal,  and' he  purchased  the  Longvlew 
Daily  News  and  Momlng  Journal  whl<dt, 
under  his  editorial  pen,  became  a  power- 
ful voice  for  the  people  of  east  Texas. 

Dynamic,  forceful,  philanthropic — 
firm  but  fair — Cart  Estes  devoted  his 
keen  abtilttes  and  dramatic  talents  to 
conserving  for  human  betterment  the 
vast  wealth  of  the  east  Texas  ottfleld 
which  was  the  largest  in  the  world  when 
it  was  discovered  to  the  1930's.  He  fought 
"hot  oil"  runners  who  risked  the  future 
of  this  entire  great  field  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  profits  He  promoted  highway 
and  air  travel  facilities,  expanded  e«In- 
cational  and  medical  resources,  and  was 
a  strong  and  effective  sirakesman  for 
land  and  water  conservation. 

Ab  president  of  the  Sabine  River 
Waierahed  Association,  he  was  insviu* 
mental  in  the  creation  ot  the  Sabine 
River  Authority  of  Texsis  in  1949  Work- 
ing closely  with  Texas  and  Louisiana  of- 
fiekds,  he  helped  establish  the  Sabine 
River  Compact  Commission,  under  which 
the  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  was  built.  He 
also  worked  to  build  Lake  Tawakoni.  He 
served  several  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Niatlonal  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
always  advocating  and  encouraging  more 
wiater  development. 

His  work  attracted  to  east  T^cas 
manufacturers  whose  payrolls  and  in- 
vestments poured  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  economy  of  the  area. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  World  Wars  I  and 
H  and  was  internationally  known  and 
respected. 

These,  then,  are  the  building  stones 
with  which  a  good  and  wise  man  con- 
structc  a  life  of  great  service.  Carl  Estes 
was  knowledgeable,  Intensely  patriotic, 
fonoiidably  aggressive  in  just  causes, 
sensitively  humanitarian  in  outlook, 
hard  working  around-the-clock,  a  co- 
operative realist,  a  practical  and  imag- 
inative thicker,  and  a  fund  ol  Inexhaust- 
ible energy.  To  all  of  this  it  must  be 
added  and  emphasized  that  he  was 
blessed  with  a  life  companion 'who  was 
his  partner  and  his  inspiration — the 
greatly  gifted,  lovely,  and  charming 
Margaret  Estes.  Loyalty,  afTection,  and 
respect  accompanied  Carl  Estes  for  the 
days  of  his  life.  It  Is  our  privilege  now 
to  accord  him  the  honor  that  Is  his,  the 
Cari  L.  Estes  Dam  and  Lake. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
Mn  ov  Mft»tg  »i  .-i>>oiM»  uji- iti 


and  iwul  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thkd 
tlJoM,  and  pMMd.  and  a  flMtton  to  reoQtt* 
slder  WM  laid  oa  tlie  table. 


GOEHBRAL  LSAVE 


Mf.  HARflHA.  Mr.  at>eaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consant  that  all  Membm 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  biU,  HJl.  16804. 

The  SFBAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


AunooRiziNa   speaker  to  ap- 

pqmr  DHLECJATEB  TO  ATTEND 
UJOrKD  NATIOWa  EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CULTURAL  OR- 
GANIZATION CONFERENCE  IN 
PARIS 

Mr.  SZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
moas  oonsent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  1162. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.Rxs.n6a 

Be*olv*d,  That  tha  Spaaksr  of  the  Homs 
ot  aepreaentaUTes  is  htntjj  auttaortaed  to 
appoiat  a  member  from  tha  majority  and  s 
mamber  from  the  minority  of  the  Oommlttet 
on  SducaUoa  and  Labor  to  attend  the 
seventeenth  seasloa  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Sdantific,  aiid  Cultural  Organi- 
zation In  Paris.  Tranoe,  from  October  17  to 
November  18, 1972. 

Notwithstanding  ths  provlstoas  of  H.  Bes. 
213  of  the  Nlnaty-aaoond  Oongrean.  first  ses- 
sion, local  currenclea  owned  by  the  United 
Statea  shall  be  made  avall».ble  to  the  mam- 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  Houaa  of  Representatives  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  oaclal  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  authority, 
as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to  travel  out- 
side the  United  Statea.  In  addition  to  any 
other  condition  that  may  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  Statea  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  following  conditions  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  currencies: 

(1)  No  membar  of  such  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  locrl  currencies  for  sub- 
sistence In  any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  In 
section  603(b)  qf  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1964  (22U.S.C.  1754). 

(2)  No  member  of  such  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  of  local  cur- 
rencies for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual 
tranq>ortatlon  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  in  any 
country  where  local  currenclea  eu«  avaUable 
for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Bach  member  of  such  committee  shall 
malce  to  the  chairman  of  such  com.mlttee  an 
ItciBilzed  report  staowiag  the  numioer  of  days 
visited  In  each  oountry  whoea  local  cur- 
rencies were  spent,  the  amount  of  p>er  diem 
furnished,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  if 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or,  If  such  trans- 
portation is  furnished  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  QovMnment.  the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and  the  Identification  of  the 
agetncy.  All  such  Individual  reports  shall  be 
filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  shall  ba  open 
to  public  Inspection. 

(5)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country 
if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
pm-lod  in  any  other  ootintry,  Irrespecttve  c< 
differences  in  time  zones. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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tu»  request  of  the  genMwMm  from  Call- 

'*'5ft  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
rirbt'to  object.  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
couDie  of  duestlom  to  the  gentlwnan  on 
ti»  committee  on  RtUe*. 

Hss  there  been  some  change  m  the 
niies  of  ofBcial  procedure  which  brtngs 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  In  this  fashion 
rather  than  in  the  fashion  that  they  have 
ufflially  been  considered  in  the  past? 

jfiTsiSK.  Mr.  Spaafcer,  if  tbe  gentte- 
nian  will  yi^^  I  win  be  glad  to  oomjaottit 
on  that. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentHwan 
llj..  easK.  FranMy.  1  was  hMsAwl  kWs 
ratalutton  a  veiy  law  moments  avo.  TlJe 
sttoatlon,  as  I  understand  It,  !s  tW«. 

Normally  R^n-eegrtattves  (rf  ttw^ffmaa 
in  attending  the  sessions  of  X7NBSCO  vn 
actually  transported  by  the  State  De- 
partment or  at  least  the  State  D*»ait- 
ment  picks  up  the  tab. 

This  is  the  annual  meeting  In  Parts  oi 
UHESCO.  Apparently,  only  as  late  as  yee- 
tttday  it  was  understood  that  this  year 
the  State  Department  was  not  iffdng  to 
do  that  and  that  if  the  House  was  to  be 
represented,  as  I  undwstand  by  two 
Members— one  a  R«>iiUtcaa  and  one 
Democratic  Member— to  attend  the 
meeting  in  Paris  from  October  17  to 
Ntoromber  18.  This  Is  the  only  method  to 
which  this  could  be  brought  up.  So  they 
did  file  a  bin.  The  Committee  on  Eulee 
his  not  acted  upon  It.  I  want  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  about  that  with  my  ooUeMue 
beoause  more  or  leas  It  la  being  bfonght 
up  under  a  unanimous-consent  reqnert 
in  order  to  permit,  as  I  say.  MenAers 
of  the  House— a  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
crat—to attend  this  conference. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  direct  one  further 
question  to  the  gaatleman  from  Call- 
fonila.  Is  there  any  pertiailar  reeaon 
^diy  the  State  Department  Is  not  pioklnc 
up  the  tab  for  tUs  partlccOar  trip?  Is  it 
to  be  p«^cy  so  f  fcr  as  they  are  cooeenjed 
from  this  time  on?  Win  the  gentleman 
duddate? 

ib.  BTPR^,  Z  wish  that  I  could  give  tha 
B(Btlfff»«^  some  ennghtenmeni  oo  that. 
I  was  Just  very  briefly  Inffwmed  in  the 
pest  there  has  been  a  normal  praotloe 
that  Members  of  Canfrea*  w"»f**3l*^ 
Member^  would  accompexty  taie  Otete 
Department,  and  baainaUy  tb«7  picked 
up  the  tnuuportatlon.  but  tbl«  jettfOiere 
has  been  a  oban«e  In  that  ttMerage  not 
(Ung  so  and,  therefore,  they  needed  per- 
mlsslco  to  make  uae  at  oountetpati 
funds.  Of  course,  that  is  the  only  Involfe- 
ment  we  hare  here,  to  autherlBe  counter- 
part funds. 
Mr.  TTAT.T.   Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  aSEOL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rem  MlKMuri. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woidd  say 
that  prebaldy  maybe  the  Jonketeers  have 

onrerindulced. 

Mr.  B3fL.  I  thank  the  genUemaa  for 
the  response. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbs  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Callr 
fomla  (Mr.  Sisx). 

Iberewas  no  obdectioD. 
».ne  reeoluttMi  was«greed  to. 

A  motion  to  reoon4der  nRB«.-Mdi«n 
thettihle.  ^"^  'nur^^v-  'ji- 


UA   PARHCTPATION   EN   INTBRKA- 

TlCMkL  BKPOSRfON  ON  THE  HH- 

VmOVMffilT 

Mr.  FRAEHBR.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask  inaa- 

imoos  consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  Senate  talU  (&  4022)  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Ihtematlenal  Bz- 
positlon  on  the  Aivlronment  to  be  hdd 
in  Spokane,  Washington,  la  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Smate 
bfil. 

Tht  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MinxkBiota? 

Mr.  FniDIiB¥.  Mr.  Bpeakw,  reeerving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gcntto- 
man  from  Mkmeeota  for  the  purpose  of 
explalidi«thebin. 

MT.  mASER.  B£r.  Speaker,  8.  4022 
authorizes  the  President  to  provide  tor 
participation  by  the  Federal  Qovemment 
in  the  International  Bzpooitlui  on  the 
Snvlnwment  to  be  held  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  in  1874.  Partletpatlon  woidd  in- 
(dttde  Uw  oonstraotioa  and  opwatlon  of 
a  UJ9.  pfiirOlon  and  the  appointment  of  a 
XJB.  Commtostoner  Cieneral  for  the  Bx- 
poeltlon.  The  un  authorizes  $U.S  mil- 
lion to  accoenpltoh  Its  pnposes. 

Although  tbta  bin  waa  Introduced  In 
the  oieelpg  days  of  this  Congress,  it 
would  be  Incorrect  to  aasume  that  It  was 
thrown  together  hurriedly  without  care- 
ful consideration.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
introdOBed  only  after  the  Spokane  Ez- 
poeltlosi  had  met  each  of  the  strict  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  91-269  which 
sets  forth  permanent  standards  and 
criteria  for  all  UJS.  international  expoel- 
tleoe  seeking  Pederal  endorsement  and 
support.  PubUe  Law  91-209  insures  that 
only  the  moot  viable  international  ex- 
positions In  the  United  States  will  gain 
reoognttion  by  the  President  and  qualify 
for  coMgjtmeii(m»i  approval  of  p)articipar 
tion  by  the  Pederal  Oovemment. 

Tlie  npnk^iTX  Edvo  made  its  Initial  ap- 
pUoatien  under  the  law  in  November 
1970,  and  during  the  intervening  2  years 
up  to  ttw  present,  the  Expo  has  been 
grapted  :BedemI  recognition,  was  regis- 
teMd  ta^  tbe  Bureau  «<  Intematlonal  Bx- 
nyH^op*  In  Pails  and  a  detailed  plan  for 
pedanl  parttPipMHon  was  denrfdoped  Id 
the  eseeutlve  tanndi  tor  submission  to 
OongresB.  m  addltien,  four  foreign  coiun- 
trlea— <haiada,  Iran.  Japan,  and 
UBBJEL^^bave  aoeepted  Invitations  to 
r— nctpafrft  in  theBxposlttan. 

^Muld  this  legislation  not  pass  dur- 
ing this  Congress.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impoBsibie.  to  ccunplete  tbe 
proposed  UJS.  pavilion  In  time  for  the 
spring  1974  opMilng  of  tbe  Bzpoeltton. 

The  President  has  determtned  that 
UJS.  Gkivemnaant  parttdpstlon  iradd  be 
in  the  nsttcnid  Intereetimdthe  basis  for 
his  determination  was  tfaft  law  passed 
by  nigiiHii  Itw  Commltteeon  Foreign 
Affairs,  after  a  public  hearing  belore  the 
subcommittee  which  I  chair,  ordered  the 
bill  favorably  reported  wttheut  a  dis- 
senting vote.  I  large  tiie  House  to  approve 
thU  measure  today. 

li^  WNDLB*.  Mr.  Eteeaker.  I  support 
passage  of  8.  4023.  IMs  legislation, 
which  WM  requested  by  tte  President, 
Is  further  evidence  of  tiie  administra- 


tion's poaitive  Interest  In  improving  the 
environment  of  tbe  world  in  which  we 
liv*.  * 

Tbe  tain  before  us  would  provide  for- 
the  Federal  Ooverament's  partfcslpattan 
in  the  intematlonal  Exposition  on  the 
Environment  to  be  held  in  Spokane. 
Wash.,  In  1974,  Including  the  coostruc- 
Uon  and  operation  of  a  UJ8.  pavilion. 
An  agpropriation  of  $11.6  milUon  would 
be  authorized.  The  expenditure  for  fiscal 
1978  will  be  wlthto  the  budget  request. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  ex- 
position has  strong  local  participation. 
The  land  for  Urn  proposed  pavilion  Is 
being  deeded  without  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral aovemment.  Also  the  Washington 
State  laglslatXKe  and  ttae  city  of  Spokane 
are  proridtDg  funds  for  a  state  pavlhon 
and  Bite  deretopaaent. 

As  noted  In  the  report,  the  envirtxx- 
mental  theme  of  the  expoeltlon.  "How 
Man  Can  Live.  Work,  and  Play  In  Har- 
mony With  His  Environment"  is  of  cur- 
rent national  Interest  and  importance, 
and  the  exposltAcn  wiU  provide  preesn- 
tatlMis  of  proven  educational  valan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  exposition  is  a  worth- 
while endeavor,  and  this  legislation 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reaenr»- 
t-tfm  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  bm.  as 
fdUows: 

S.  4033 

As  act  to  prortde  for  the  parttctpetlon  ot 
the  United  States  in  the  Intematlonal 
Expoeltloa  oo  the  Knytronment  to  be  held 
in  Spokiane,  Washington.  In  197i,  and  for 
other  purpoeas. 

B*  it  enacted  by  ths  Senate  and  Houm  o/ 
Rfntentatives  o/  tKe  United  StatM  of 
America  in  OongTe$»  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
ocstlanea  with  PuMlc  Law  »l-3ee  ( 22  UjS.O. 
aaoi  et  saq.) ,  the  Prealdant  la  authorised  to 
ppovMs  for  United  SUtes  participation  la 
the  CBtamatlonsi  Exposition  on  the  EnrlroD- 
msat  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  aa  tbe 
"eipoaitlon") ,  which  to  being  held  at  Spo- 
lEaaa,  Wasblttgtoa.  in  1974.  The  purpoaee  of 
saoh  exposition  are  to — 

(i)  offer  to  ITnlted  States  cltlsens  and  to 
people  throughout  the  world  a  program  for 
the  Improvement  of  man's  physical  enriron- 
maat:  demonstrate  through  improTed  proj- 
ects how  the  resources  of  air.  water,  and  land 
can  be  utilised  to  man's  benefit  without  pol- 
lution; and  broaden  public  understandlag 
of  ecology  and  r«lated  sclsaees; 

(2)  encourage  tovrlst  travel  la  aod  to  tbe 
amted  states,  stimulate  foreign  trade,  and 
promote  cultural  exchanges:  and 

(8)  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  an- 
nlvetsary  of  tbe  founding  of  the  city  of 
Spokane. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  Presideot,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  la  authorised  to  carry 
out  m  the  moat  eCectlre  manner  the  pro- 
posal for  Pederal  parttclpatloti  la  the  eiposl- 
tlon  transmitted  by  the  Prseldeat  to  the  Ooo- 
grese  pursuant  to  section  3  ot  PabUe  Law 

91-26©  ( w UBo. aeos) . 

its)  Tba  PreaMsnt  is  authorised  to  h>- 
poiai.  by  and  with  the  advioa  and  coiiMnt 
of  the  Senate,  a  OomrntortfttirSr  for  a  Mdseal 
exhibit  at  the  espoettloa  (as  pcovldse  In  tha 
propcaal  refemd  to  la  sutMSOtieik  (a) )  who 
BhaU  be  in  ths  QepartaMBtof  OocDHMroa  and 
receive  oompeasatlDn  at  the  rata  prsacrtb^l 
for  level  V  of  ths  FsdMsA  Ka»«i«v»  Balary 
Sobeaule.  The  OommteakMMr  sbaU  psrtosm 
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such  duties  La  the  execution  of  tbla  Act  u 
th«  8«eret«rr  of  ObmaMTM  may  ■—Uti. 

9m.  8.  (k)  Tb«  Scerctary  of  Oomin«ro«  la 
autbcirtze<l  to  obtain  tb«  serrloefl  of  conaiitt* 
ants  and  eatp«rt«  m  aut^orlMd  by  a««tlon 
ilM  oX  Utl*  6,  UnlMd  8t*(M  Oxi*.  to  tte  •>• 
t«Dt  b«  dMin«  It  pf  mwry  to  carry  out  tlM 
proYlalons  of  UiK  Act.  Penona  so  appointed 
aball  be  reliOinvaed  for  travel  and  other  iiec- 
eanry  expenwe  Incurred  inelwllng  a  per 
diem  allo-wuioe,  a*  aiitborlsMl  by  law  (t 
U.S.C.  6703)  for  persone  in  tbe  Ooivemment 
aerrice  employed  intermittently. 

(b)  Tbe  Seeetery  of  Oomiaeree  Is  autbor- 
i2ed  to  appoint  and  Ox  tbe  compenMition  of 
persons.  oUxer  tbtm.  ooneultants  and  expert* 
referred  to  in  stlbsectlon  (a) .  who  perform 
functions  to  carry  out  the  prorlslone  of  thla 
Act  without  refsitJ  to  the  proTlslons  of  title 
5.  United  Statee  Code,  goeemlng  appotet- 
ments  tn  the  aocapetttlTe  serrloe,  and  the 
proTtetoos  of  chi^jtec  51  aiMl  sub^iapter  ni 
of  chapter  53  of  auch  tlUe  relettsc  to  cUaalfl- 
cation  and  Oeneral  Schedule  pey  r*tee:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  person  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  receive  compen- 
setlon  at  a  r»te  In  excess  of  that  recetred  by 
pereoQs  appodited  subjeot  to  ebepter  SI  of 
sacH  title  for  performing  comperable  dutlee. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Cosanieeae  la  author- 
ized to  enter  into  such  ooeAreete  ae  m*y  be 
neoeesary  to  pionde  for  United  Sta^tes  par- 
tldpetlon  In  the  exposition. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  la  author- 
ized *,o  erect  such  bulldlnga  and  other  stroc- 
ttiree  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  participation  In  the  expoaitloa  on  land 
I  approximately  four  acree  including  lend 
naoeaeary  for  ingreaa  and  egreaa)  conveyed  to 
the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
expoalUon,  and  without  other  conalderatlon. 
The  SecretaiT'  of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to 
accept  title  to  such  land  or  any  Interest 
therein :  Provided,  however.  That  the  land  or 
interest  may  be  accepted  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  it  la  free  at  Uena,  or  of 
any  other  encnmbreTinea,  reatrlettons.  or  oon- 
dlklona  that  wonld  Interfere  with  the  uae  of 
the  property  for  purposes  at  the  United 
States  or  prevent  tbe  dlspoeal  of  the  property 
aa  haietnafter  aet  out.  In  the  acceptance  of 
such  property  and  In  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  bullrtlnge  and  other  struetoiee 
and  faoUltlea  thereon,  tbe  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior,  the  Administrator  of  Oetieral  Serv- 
loasi,  and  the  heads  of  other  Interested  a«en- 
dea  to  assure  that  such  aettvltiee  wlU  be 
undertaken  in  a  manner  that  (1)  mlnhnlass 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  any  adverse 
affects  on  tbe  recreation,  flab  and  wildlife, 
and  other  anvlronmental  valuea  of  the  area: 
and  ( 3 )  preaervea  and  enhancea  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable  the  utility  of  the  prop- 
erty for  governmental  purpoaea.  needa,  or 
other  benefits  following  the  cloee  of  tbe 
exposition. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Conuaeroe  la  author- 
lied  to  Incur  auob  other  e^enass  aa  may 
be  neoeesary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of 
thla  Act,  including  but  not  limited  to  ex- 
pendlturea  involved  in  tbe  aeleetlon,  pur- 
otaaee,  rental,  construction,  and  otbev 
aoqulaitlon.  of  exhibits  and  materials  equip- 
ment therefor  and  the  actual  display  thereof, 
and  Including  but  not  limited  to  related  ex- 
pendl  tares  for  oosta  of  tranaportatlon.  In- 
surance. Inatallatien,  aafekeeplng,  printing, 
malnteiianoe.  and  operation,  rental  of  space, 
and  dismantling;  and  to  purchase  books  of 
reference,  newapapera,  and  periodicals. 

Sec.  4.  Tbe  head  of  eaab  department, 
agency,  cr  inatnuaentaUtf  of  tbe  Federal 
Oovemmeat  ts  autboriaad — 

(1)  to  oQoparaM  with  the  Secretary  of 
Conunaree  wttb  raapeot  to  carrying  out  any 
7f  the  provlilons  of  tbli  Aet;  and 

'9>  to  make  avaQaMe  to  the  Secretary  of 
Comzneree,  from  time  to  time,  on  a  reim- 
buraaMe  baala.  such  personnel  as  may  be 


neceaeary  to  aaalst  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  cany  oat  hie  fwMMena  tuader  thib  AM. 

Sac.  o.  The  Beoretary  of  Oommeree  shall 
report  to  the  Congreas  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  oOcial  close  of  the  expoel- 
tion  on  tbe  aetlvUlea  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  pursuant  to  thla  Act,  including  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  expendlturea.  Upon  trans- 
mlMlon  of  such  report  to  the  Oongreaa,  all 
sppelntments  made  under  thla  Act  shall 
terminate,  exoept  those  which  may  be  ex- 
tended by  tbe  Pteeldent  for  auch  additional 
period  of  time  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoaea  of  tlila  Act. 

Sbc.  6.  After  the  cloae  of  the  exposition, 
all  Federal  property  shall  be  dlspoaed  of  In 
aocordanoe  with  provisions  of  the  FMeral 
Propel  ty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  Federal  laws  rtiat- 
lag  to  tbe  dlepoaltlon  of  exoaaa  and  surplua 
pKspwty. 

Sao.  7.  The  functions  authorised  by  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  the 
prohlbittona  and  limltatlona  of  the  fallowing 
isvnt 

(1)  That  part  of  section  3109(b)  of  title 
5,  United  Statee  Code,  which  reads  "not  in 
eaoesa  «f  one  year) ". 

(3)  Seetion  i8<a)  of  the  Ad7.,unlatrattve 
Sxpeoaes  Act  of  IMS  (Ch.  744,  August  3. 
1946;  Se  etat.  810;  31  UJ9.C.  fiSea)  to  tb* 
extent  that  It  pertains  to  hiring  automobiles. 

(&)  Section  3648  of  the  Bsvlaed  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.SC.  539)  (advance  of  pub- 
lic moneys). 

(4)  Sections  30ft-S06  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servleee  Aat  of  1949 
(June 30, 1949,  ch.  288.  63  Stat.  39S  etaeq.)  as 
amended  (41  UjB.C.  303-aM)  <eonapetttlve 
blda;  negotiated  contraeta,  advanoee). 

(5)  Section  333  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1933    ,ch.  314,  47  Stat.  412;   40  U.S.C.  378a) 

laaae  of  bulldtnga  to  Oovemment :  mazlmtnn 
rental) . 

(6)  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutea, 
aa  amended  (41  U3.C.  5)  (advertisement  ot 
propoeala  for  ooteqietttlve  blda) . 

(7)  Section  3710  of  the  Revised  Statutee 
(41  U.S.C.  8)   ((^)enlng  of  blda). 

(8)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933 
(cb.  213,  47  Stat.  1630;  41  UJ3.0.  10a)  (Buy 
American  Act) . 

(9)  Seoticii  S7S8  of  the  Revlaed  Statutee 
(41  U.S.O.  IS)  (contraeta  Itanlted  to  one 
year). 

( 10)  Section  601  of  title  44.  United  Statea 
Code  (printing  by  Oovemment  Printing 
Office). 

(ID  Section  3703  of  title  44,  United  States 
code  (advertisements  without  authority) . 

(13)  Section  370S  of  title  44,  TTnlted  States 
Code  (ratea  of  pwyment  for  advertlsemenrt) . 

Sxc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  to* 
agproprlated  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000,  t6 
reaoaln  available  until  expeaded.  to  carry  out 
United  Statee  participation  in  the  exposition. 

Ifee  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  reed  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  and  a  motloa  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  hawe  5  legislative  days  tn  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeotton  to 
the  request  oi  the  geotleman  from 
Minnesota? 

lliare  was  no  objection. 


QLEN  CANTON  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA,  ARE.  AND  UTAH 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 


consideration  of  Uxe  blU.iHil.  15716)  to 
establldi  the  GFIec  Canyon  mitlttud  Bec« 
reatlon  Area  in  the  States  of  Arlzoitk 
andUtfth. 

Tbe  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

The  SPEAKETR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

nJSL.  15.716 

B*  it  entcted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute 
of  Repreientativei  of  the  Unitei  Statet  of 
America  in  Conifers  aasem'bled,  That  in  order 
to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  uae 
and  en|oyaeBt  of  Lake  PeweU  and  lands  ad- 
jaoeat  t^wetc  in  the  OMtMrof  Artaona  aad 
utab  an*  to  yieeww  ■■«nti:i.  actontMo.  aa«' 
hiatorto  featuraa  ooB^etlM^tag  to  pubUe  en« 
joyment  of  the  area,  thace  la  eatabllshed  the 
C31en  Oanyoa  National  Beonatlon  Area  to 
comprlae  the  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Olen  Can- 
yon Hational  Recreation  Area,"  numbeied 
and  dated  ,  whtob  la  on  fUe  and  avail- 

able for  puUlo  InqiactioQ  in  the  office  of  tbe 
NaUonai  Park  Service,  Departaoent  of  the. 
Interior.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  bound- 
axlea  of  the  recreation  area  from  time  to  time 
by  puhlication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a 
revised  drawing  or  other  boundary  descrip- 
tion, btrt  the  total  aoreage  of  the  natknal 
recreation  area  may  not  exceed  one  Tniin<m, 
twohuadrad'and  one  ttaouaand,  four  bundled 
and  eighteen  acres. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boundarlea  of  tbe 
national  recreation  area,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  acquire  land  and  interests  m 
land  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funda.  or  by  extdumge,  except 
that  Mad  owned  by  a  State,  polttloal  suhdhrl- 
3loa  thereof,  or  an  Indten  tribe  nay  be  ae> 
quired  only  with  tbe  ooncutreace  of  the- 
owner. 

(b)  When  acquiring  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  recreation  area,  and  In  exchange 
therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  auob 
property  any  federally  owned  property  under 
hts  Jurtiadlctlon  whksh  he  cilaaslflee  aa  suit- 
able for  exchange  or  other  dlqipsal  M>d  wblA 
Is  located  la  the  aame  State  as  tbe  non-Fed- 
eral property  to,  be  aoqulred.  The  valuea  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  etther  shall  be 
approxhnately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not  ap* 
proxlmBtely  equal  the  valuea  shall  he-equal- 
ised by^  the  petyhMBt  at  caah  to  tbe  grantor 
or  to  the  Sseretary  as  the  clrcumstanaea 
require. 

(c)  Netttlng  In  tble  Act  shall  be  oraurtruad 
to  affect  the  mineral  rights  reserved  to  tbs 
Havajo  Indian  Tribe  under  section  3  of  the 
Act  ai  September  3.  1988  (73  Stat.  1888).  or 
the  rights  rteerved  to  tbe  NSvaJo  Indian  Tri- 
bal Ccnttcll  in  saM  eeetlen  9  vrlth  reepeet  to 
the  \ise  of  the  lands  there  described  undas 
the  heading  Taicei.  b." 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  lands  wttbln.  tbe  natlooai, 
reoreatloa  asaa,.  subject  to  vaUd  existing 
rights,  are  withdrawn  from  location,  entry, 
and  patent  under  the  United  Statee  mlnlpg 
lawa.  Under  such  regulatlona  aa  he  deems 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
siOB  pertBtt  the  removal  of  t2ie  nonleaa- 
able  mlnerala  from  lands  or  tntensta  in 
laada  wltHhi:  the  national  recreaUon  ana 
in  tbe  manner  preeerlbed  by  aeettan  10  at 
the  Act  of  August  4,  1939,  aa  amended  (58 
Stat.  1198;  43  U.aa  387  et  aeq.).  and  be 
shall  permit  the  removal  of  leMSble  min- 
erals from  lands  or  interesta  in  landa  within 
the  recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the 
Mineral  Ijeaalng  Act  of  ra>ruary  38,  1990, 
aa  amended  (30  UJB.C.  181  et  aeq.).  or  the 
Acquired  Lands  Mhieral  Leasing  Aet  ot  Au- 
gust 7,  1947  (SO  U.8.a  881  et  eeq.).  If  be 
nnds  tbatrsueh  disposition  would  not  have 
significant  adverse  eflecte  on  tbe  CHea  Can- 
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MB  projeet  or  on  (M  adialnlatrattoo  of  tte 
^^  recreation  area  purauant  to  thla 

(b)  An  recelpta  derived  from  permits  end 
iMea  Isaued  on  lands  In  the  national  rec- 
^itlon  area  under  tt»e  Mlnecal  Leasing  Act 
of  February  »,  1»0.  as  amaaded,  or  the  Aet 
of  Anguet  7,  1947,  aball  be  dlspeeed  of  aa 
Diovided  in  the  ^pplloable  Act;  and  receipts 
ttam  the  dlspoelttoa  of  ncoleasable  mtaerale 
-itbin  the  reereatkm  area  sbaU  be  dls- 
noaed  of  in  the  eame  manner  as  moneys 
^ived  from  the  aale  of  public  landa. 

Sac.  4-  The  Secretary  of  Interior  ahall 
,<ttnlniater,  protect,  and  develop  the  <Men 
oaayon  Nattonal  Raciaatlan  Area  In  ae- 
oordsnoe  with  tbe  provlelans  of  the  Aot  of 
August  35,  1918  (80  StaS.  688:  16  UJB.O.  1 
et  aeq.) ,  aa  amended  and  aupplemented,  and 
trttb  any  other  atatntory  authority  avaliable 
to  blm  for  the  conaervatton  and  manags- 
ment  of  natural  resouroee  to  the  extent  he 
flnda  such  authority  wUl  further  the  pur- 
poMa  of  thla  Aot:  ProiHded,  \otretwr,  That 
^blng  In  thla  Act  ahall  affect  or  Interfere 
wltti  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  granted  by  Public  Law  488,  Klghty- 
fourth  Ccingreaa,  aecond  aeaaion,  to  operate 
(Hen  Canyon  Dam  and  Reaervolr  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purpoaea  of  the  Colorado 
Blver  Storage  Project  Act  for  river  regula- 
tion, Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  genera- 
tloh  of  hydroeleetrte  power. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  aball  permit  hunting, 
Stfilng,  and  trapping  on  landa  and  waters 
under  his  Jurlsdlotian  within  the  boundailee 
of  the  recreation  area  In  aooordanoe  with 
applicable  laws  of  the  Uhlted  Statee  and  the 
Statea  of  Utah  and  Arizona,  except  that  tbe 
Secretary  may  designate  zones  where,  and 
establiah  perloda  when,  no  hunting,  flahlng 
or  trapping  ahall  be  permitted  for  reaeona 
of  public  aafety,  admlnlatzatlon,  or  public 
use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emergendea. 
any  regulation  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
thU  aeotlon  shaU  be  put  Into  effect  <nly  aftar 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  flah 
and  game  department. 

Sec.  6.  Tbe  administration  of  mineral  and 
gracing  leaase  within  the  recreation  area 
shall  be  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  and  aball 
be  adminlatered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. The  aame  pollclee  followed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  laauing  and 
adminleterlng  mineral  and  graslng  leaaea  on 
other  lands  under  Its  juiladlotlon  shall  be 
foUowed  in  regard  to  the  lands  within  tbe 
boundarlee  of  tbe  recreation  area,  subject 
to  the  provlalona  of  aectlona  3(a)  and  4  of 
thla  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  grant  eaae- 
ments  and  rights  of  way  on  a  nondlacrlmina- 
tory  basis  upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  along 
any  component  of  the  recreation  area  unless 
he  finds  that  the  route  of  such  eaeements 
and  rlgbte  of  way  would  have  slgnlfloant  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  administration  of  the 
recreation  area. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretarlea  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  together  with  the  Highway 
Department  of  the  State  of  Utah,  ahall  con- 
duct a  study  of  proposed  road  allnementa 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Such  study  aball 
locate  the  apeciflc  route  of  a  aoenlo,  low 
speed  road,  hereby  authorized  from  Olen 
Canyon  City  to  Bullfrog  Baain,  crossing  the 
Escalante  River  aotrth  of  the  point  where  the 
river  has  entered  Lake  PoweU  when  the  lake 
la  at  the  three  thouaand  seven  hundred  foot 
levrt.  In  determining  the  route  for  thla  road, 
special  care  shall  be  taken  to  mlnlmtwe  any 
adverse  environmental  Impact  and  said  road 
is  not  required  to  meet  ordinary  secondary 
road  standards  as  to  grade,  allnement,  and 
curvature.  Turnouts,  overlooks,  and  soenlo 
vistas  may  be  Included  In  the  road  plan. 

(h)  The  study  abaU  Include  a  reaoonable 
timetable  for  the  englneerlog,  planning,  and 
OQBstniotton  of  the  road  autbnrlaad  In 


ttoB  eca)  and  tbe  Secretary  abaU  adhere  to 
aald  timetable  In  evwy  way  feasible  to  hlzn. 
(0)  U,  for  any  raaerm.  the  ooostruetlen 
dose  not  proceed  aseording  to  the  aald  tlme- 
tabie,  tbe  SeeMtasy  ebaU  oontraot  with  the 
State  ot  Utak  (tbe  State  oeneentlng)  for 
tbe  cuimUaotlon  and  matntenaaoe  of  the 
aald  road.  The  eztstence  of  any  aucb  contract 
SbaU  not  Impair  tbe  eUglhUltv  of  the  State 
of  Utah  for  Fedaral  funding  under  any  pro- 
gram for  wblob  It  ireuld  otherwlee  be  eligi- 
ble for  ftmds  to  buUd  this  road;  nor  ahaU 
the  eUatenee  of  auch  a  contract  invalidate 
any  aatberlBatian  for  appropriation  avail- 
able to  the  Beeretazy  for  aucb  road  conatruc- 
tlon.  Tbe  oantraot  aball  contain  auch  terma 
axtd  twTivd1t<ffn«  aa  the  partiee  ahall  determine 
neceesary  to  Implement  the  purpoees  of  thla 
Aet. 

(d)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  markers  and  other  In- 
terpretive devlcea  consistent  wltb  highway 
aafety  atandarda. 

(e)  The  study  specified  in  section  8(a) 
hereof  shaU  designate  what  additional  roads 
are  appropriate  and  neoeaaary  for  lull  utili- 
zation of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  to  coimect  with  all  roads  of  ingress 
to,  and  egress  from  the  recreation  area. 

(f)  The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Seoretarlee  of  Interior  and  Tranaportatlon. 
and  the  Highway  Department  of  the  Btate  of 
Utah,  apedfled  in  aeetlon  8(a) ,  ahaU  be  aub- 
mitted  to  Congreaa  within  one  year  of  the 
date  ot  enactment  of  thla  Act,  and  shall 
include  reoommendatlona  for  any  further 
legislation  neceaaary  to  implement  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions.  It  shaU  specify  the 
funda  neoeesary  for  approprUtlon  in  order 
to  meet  tbe  timetable  fixed  In  section  B(b) . 

Sao.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  ctmsaltation  with  the  Btata  of  Utah  and 
Interested  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  shall  conduct  a 
study  with  a  view  to  identifying  areas  of  the 
public  lands  adjacent  to  or  within  the  Olen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  which  are 
suitable  for  private  development  of  recrea- 
tion bomea,  condominiums,  and  oommarelal 
enterprlaee,  and  wblob  tbe  Stata  of  Utah 
might  select  In  exchange  tox  State  achool 
aectlo"*  preempted  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

(h)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
slona  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Oongreae  prior  to  the  expiration  of  thj 
two  year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactmant  of  thla  Act,  including  recom- 
mendatlona  for  such  further  legislation  aa 
may  be  neceaaary  to  implement  the  findings 
and  conclu&lona  developied  from  the  atudy. 

sue.  10.  The  Secretary  shaU  issue  such 
regutations  aa  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  prortelona  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neceeaary  to 
accompllah  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 


With  the  followlns  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Btitke  all  after   the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

TbM,t  In  order  to  provide  for  public  out- 
door reoreatloa  use  and  enjoyment  of  Lake 
PoweU  and  lands  adjacent  thereto  in  the 
Statee  of  Arleona  and  Utah  and  preeerve 
scenic,  Bclentlflc  and  hlstarlo  featurea  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment  of  the  area, 
thBM  Is  eetabllAed  tbe  Olen  Canyon  Ka- 
rt^iMi  Baereatlon  Area  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  tbe  "iwraation  area")  to  oomprlae  the 
ana  generally  deptoted  on  tbe  drawing  en- 
titisd  "Boundary  Ma^i.  den  Canyon  National 
Baureatlon  Area,"  numbered  aLC-9l.00e  and 
doted  August  19T9,  which  la  on  Me  and 
available  for  public  tnspentirm  In  tbe  office 
at  the  MaUcmal  Park  Serrloe.  Department  of 
tbe  loSartor.  The  Beoretary  at  tbe  Interior 
(benaaar  retened  to  aa  tbe  "Secretary") 
may  I«T1M  tbe  boundarlee  of  the  recreaUon 
area  trom  time  to  thne  by  publication  In  the 
IMwal  aifflBter  Ot  a  revlaed   drawing  or 


other  boundary  deaoviptloax,  but  the  total 
t  wests  ot  the  natlr^n^  recreation  area  may 
not  eitieert  one  «"fM*"".  two  hundred  thlrty- 
Btz  thouaand,  eight  hundred  eighty  aoraa. 

Sbd.  a.  (a)  within  tbe  boundaries  of  tbe 
rearaatlon  area,  the  Seoietary  may  aoquixe 
landa  and  intereeu  in  landa  by  donation. 
parohaee  or  tTi«br"g*  Any  landa  owned  by 
tbe  Statea  of  Utah  or  Arleona,  or  any  Stata, 
political  subdlvletona  thereof,  may  be  ao- 
qulred only  by  donaUon  or  exchange.  No 
landa  held  in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe  may 
be  aoqulred  except  with  the  concurrenoe  ot 
the  tribal  council. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  mineral  rlghu  reserved 
to  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  under  aeetlon  3 
of  the  Act  of  September  3,  1968  (73  Stat. 
1886),  or  the  righta  reaerved  to  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  In  aald  aeotiom  2  with  reapect 
to  tbe  uee  of  the  landa  there  deecribed  under 
the  beading  "PARCEL  B." 

Ssa  8.   (a)   Tbe  landa  wltliin   the  reore- 
aUon  area,  aubjeot  to  valid  existing  righta. 
are  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and  pat- 
ent under  the  United  States  mining   laws. 
Under    such   regulations   as   he   deems   ap- 
propriata,    the   Seoretary   shaU    permit    tbe 
removal  of  the  nooleaaable  mlnerala  from 
landa  or  interesta  tn  landa  within  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed  by   aeotlon   10   of   the   Act  of   Au- 
guat  4,  1939,  aa  amended  (83  Stat.  1198;  48 
UB.C.  387  et  aeq.).  and  be  abaU  permit  tbe 
removal  of  leaaable  mlnerala  from  landa  or 
intereata  in  landa  within  the  recreation  area 
in  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Aot 
of  February  26.  1930,  as  amaaded  (30  UJB,C 
181  et  saq.).  or  the  Aoqulred  Landa  Mineral 
Aot  of  August  7,  1947  (80  DB.C.  361  et  aeq.). 
If  he  finds  that  auob  disposition  would  not 
have  slgnlfloant  adverse  eSecta  on  the  Olen 
Canyon  project  or  on  the  admlnlatratton  of 
the  r'f*-)""^'  recreation  area  purauant  to  thla 
Aot. 

(b)  All  recelpta  derived  from  permlta  and 
laaeee  iasued  on  lands  in  the  recreation  area 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Aot  of  Febru- 
ary 36.  1930,  as  amended,  or  the  Aot  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1947.  shall  be  diapoaerl  of  aa  provided 
in  the  applicable  Act;  and  recelpta  from  the 
diepoeltion  of  nonleaaable  mineraU  within 
the  recreation  area  abaU  be  dlipoeert  of  in 
the  aame  m^nnmr  ae  moneys  received  fma 
the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  aball  admlnlater,  pn>- 
tect,  and  develop  the  recreation  area  in  ao- 
oordanoe with  tbe  provlalona  of  tbe  Aot  of 
August  36.  1918  (39  Stat.  636;  16  UJB.O.  1  et 
seq.),  aa  amended  and  cupplenaented.  and 
with  any  other  statutory  authority  available 
to  him  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  reaouroae  to  the  extent  he 
flnda  auch  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poeee  of  thU  Aot:  ProoUed.  however,  "mat 
nothing  in  thla  Act  ahall  affect  or  interfere 
with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  granted 
by  Public  Law  488.  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
second  aeeslon,  to  opterate  Olen  Canyon  Dam 
and  Reaervolr  in  aocordanoe  with  the  pur- 
poaea of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Aot  for  river  regulation,  irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  generation  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  ahall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  landa  and  waters 
under  hU  jurlsdlotltm  within  the  boundarlee 
of  the  recreation  area  la  aooordanoe  with 
applicable  laws  of  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Statea  of  Utah  and  Arinooa.  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  designate  sonee  where,  and 
eatabllab  periods  when,  no  hunting,  flahlng. 
or  trapping  shall  be  permitted  for  reeeona 
of  public  safety,  administration,  or  pubUo 
use  and  enjoyment.  Except  tn  emergencies, 
any  regulation  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  ahall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  approprlata  Stata  flab 
and  gaxoe  department. 

Sac.  6.  The  administration  of  mineral  and 
giaalng  leasee  within  the  recreation  area 
shaU  be  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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rtM  noM  peUdM  foUowWi  by  the  Bwmq 
of  Land  M«nsf«»*nt  tn  Iwuing  aiMl  Mbnln- 
iBterlng  ralnanU  uid  grutstg  !■— m  on  oUt«r 
I»ada  und«r  tta  JtniadletloB  sbaU  b«  followed 
m  record  to  the  lan^  -within  the  bound*rles 
of  the  reeraetlon  are«,  subject  to  the  prorl- 
slons  at  section*  3 fa)   and  4  of  this  Act. 

3k:.  7  The  SceretM^  shaU  gr»nt  eaaemenU 
iLTut  rtghts-af-wmy  on  a  nondlacrlmlnatory 
bule  apon,  over,  under,  aeroee,  or  along  any 
component  of  the  recreation  area  unleea  he 
flnda  that  the  route  of  such  eaeements  and 
rights-of-way  would  have  significant  adverse 
eSeota  on  the  administration  of  the  reerea- 
tkax  are*. 

3ac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Depcrtment  of 
Transportation,  together  with  the  Highway 
Department  of  the  9Ute  of  Utah,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  proposed  road  allnemente 
within  and  adjaoent  to  the  recreation  area. 
Sxich  study  shaU  locate  the  specific  route  of 
a  aMmc.  low-epeed  road,  hereby  authorlaed. 
from  Olen  Canyon  City  to  BiUlfrog  Baaln, 
crtMBlng  the  Bsealante  River  south  of  th« 
point  where  the  river  has  entered  Lake 
Powell  when  the  take  Is  at  the  three  thou- 
sand seren  hundred-foot  level.  In  determin- 
ing the  route  for  this  road,  special  care  shall 
ba  taken  to  mlnlmlae  any  aidverse  environ- 
mental impact  and  said  road  is  not  required 
to  meet  ordinary  sooondsry  road  standards 
as  to  grade.  aUnement,  and  curvature.  Turn- 
outs, overlooks,  and  scenic  vistas  may  be  In- 
cluded In  the  road  plan.  In  no  ©vent  shall 
said  route  cross  the  Bsealante  Blver  north 
of  Stephens  Arch. 

(b)  The  study  sbaU  Include  a  raaaonable 
ttmetable  for  the  englneenng,  planning,  and 
oonatruetion  of  the  road  authorlaatf  In  aae- 
tion  8(a)  and  the  Seeretaiy  of  tba  Interior 
shall  adhere  to  said  timetable  In  every  way 
feaalble  to  him. 

(o)  If,  for  any  reaaon,  the  oonatonotlon 
does  not  proceed  aocording  to  the  said  time 
table,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
provide  an  eaaemeat  to  the  State  of  Utah  (the 
State  oonaenttng)  for  the  oonatruetlon  and 
maintenance  of  the  said  road.  The  existence 
of  any  suoh  easement  shall  not  Impair  the 
ellfllbUlty  of  the  3Ute  of  Utah  for  Federal 
funding  under  any  program  for  whleh  It 
wo\ild  otharwlje  be  eligible  for  funds  to  build 
tAda  roatf;  nor  shall  the  sKlstenoe  of  suoh  an 
easement  Invalldata  any  autborlaatlon  for 
approprlatlan  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  suoh  road  construction.  The 
eaaemant  abaU  contain  such  terms  and  con- 
dltlona  •■  tba  partlaa  shall  determine  neoee- 
aary  to  lagtlaBient  the  purpoae*  ctf  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
•  1 II II  inert  to  oonstruet  and  maintain  markers 
and  other  Intazprattre  devlcea  consistent 
^th  highway  aaf aty  standards. 

(e)  The  study  apastfled  In  section  8(a) 
heraof  shall  daafgnstia  what  additional  roads 
at*  appropriate  and  nsoaeeary  for  full  utlllza- 
uon  of  the  area  for  tlia  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  to  oonnact  with  all  roads  off  Ingress  to. 
and  ngrass  ttom  the  recreation  area. 

(f)  The  findings  and  oonduaions  o<  the 
Seoretartas  of  Intarlor  and  Ttansportatl<m. 
and  tlM  Hlghwi^  Dspartment  of  the  State  o< 
UtsA.  specified  In  seotloa  8(a),  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  riiiiniaas  within  two  years  of  the 
data  of  enaotawnt  ot  this  Act,  and  shall  in- 
clude rerommandatlons  fbr  any  further  legis- 
lation necessary  to  UnpleoMnt  the  findings 
and  oonclualons.  It  shall  specify  the  funds 
.necessary  for  approiffiatlon  In  order  to  meet 
-.he  timetable  flzad  In  aacUon  8  (b) . 

Sac.  9.  Within  two  year*  from  the  date  at 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  President,  In  ac- 
cordanoa  with  subasctlons  3(o)  and  3(d)  oX 
the  WUdamaas  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  18  UJB.O. 
113a  (0)  and  (d)),  bU  reoommandatlons  as 
to  the  suitability  or  nonsultabillty  of  any 
are*  within  the  recreation  area  for  preserva- 
tion as  wUdemeas.  and  any  dealgnatlon  of 


any  such  area  as  wUdemess  shaU  be  In  ao- 
cordanee  with  said  WUderneae  Act. 

8BC.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neoessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exoeed,  however,  »17S,000  for  the  acquUttloa 
of  lands  and  InteresU  In  lands  (ltd  not  to  ex- 
ceed |873W,400  for  development.  The  sums 
authorised  In  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  acquisition  and  development  undertaken 
subsequent  to  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  th«  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  obiect,  is  thla  not  one  of  the  billa 
we  had  listed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleagoe,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
win  yield  to  me,  this  is  one  of  the  biUs 
we  had  listed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  I  was  informed  that  it  had  been 
cleared  by  everybody  to  bring  it  up  to- 
night under  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Obviously  of  course  It  has 
not  been  cleared  by  everybody,  I  will  In- 
form my  friend,  the  gentlemaiJ  from 
Colorado.  In  view  of  the  pleasant  rela- 
tionship we  have  had  on  the  suspensions 
and  unanimous  consent  and  with  all  the 
travesttes  which  have  been  perpetrated  In 
these  last  few  days  in  the  press  of  legis- 
lation prior  to  alleged  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment, I  win  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  it  has  not  been  cleared  with 
me. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
Mr.  Taylor  to  go  over  and  speak  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
see  whether  or  not  this  had  been  cleared 
and  I  have  Just  come  back  to  the  floor. 
I  am  only  acting  in  accordance  with  what 
I  considered  a  situation  that  had  been 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wiU  si^  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  certainly  a«  one  indi- 
vidual out  of  435  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
everything  cleared  with  me.  I  am  very 
humble  and  inconsequential  and  I  do  not 
know  the  rules,  or  comity,  or  anything 
like  that,  but  I  think  this  is  much  too  In- 
flexible. It  is  much  too  much  money  and 
it  is  filed  much  too  late.  Tbe  Department 
is  questionable  about  It,  but  I  wiU  with- 
draw my  reeervation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House  Is  the  consideration 
of  H Jl.  15716,  by  our  coUeagues  from  the 
State  of  Utah— Representatives  McKay 
and  Llotd.  Tliis  legislation  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Olen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Arizona 
and  Utah. 

DESCBUTION 

Olen  Canyon  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  canyon 
country.  Nearby  are  Canycmlands  Na- 
tional Park,  Orand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  Monument,  Marble  Canyon 
National  Monument,  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Park,  and  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monument.  This  entire  area  is  a 
maze  of  intricately  carved  canyons  and 
weirdly  eroded  geological  features. 

One  of  the  greatest  working  river  syB- 
tems  in  the  world  sculptured  thU  are»~- 


the  Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
In  many  places  the  river  stlU  runs  free, 
but  at  Olen  Canyon  it  is  temporarily 
"tamed"  by  a  massive  high  arch  con- 
crete dam  constructed  as  a  part  of  the 
Upper  Col<M«do  River  Storage  Project. 
Olen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  PoweU  are 
the  domlnuit  features  of  the  recreatkm 
area.  The  dam.  with  its  huge  generators, 
is  an  engineering  marvel  which  enables 
man  to  convert  the  latent  energy  of  ttie 
river  Into  useful  hydroelectric  power. 
Standing  alone,  it  can  produce  enough 
electricity  for  a  city  of  a  million  people. 
As  a  collateral  benefit,  it  has  created  a 
huge,  bee^iful,  clear  lake  stretching  up- 
stream for  186  miles. 

Visitors  come  to  the  area  by  the  thou- 
sands. Most  of  the  visiting  pubUc  comes 
to  enjoy  the  lake.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  major  urban  com- 
munities in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
Olen  Casiyon  area  enjoys  about  750,000 
days  of  visitor  use  each  year  at  tb« 
present  time  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  number  wlU  Increase  to  IVa  million 
by  1975. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  this  region  as  a  national  rec- 
reation area.  Booting,  fishing,  water 
skiing,  and  many  other  activities  make 
it  the  popular  place  that  It  Is,  but  it  is 
also  an  extremely  scenic  area  having 
significant  geologic  features  which  merit 
national  recognition. 

hMaaoATrvm  cohbidbbatiok 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Paries  and  Rec- 
reation visited  this  area  during  the 
Msmorial  Day  recess  and  conducted 
flekl  hearings  on  the  proposals  then  be- 
fore the  committee.  Later,  Washington 
hearings  were  held  and  the  subcommittee 
developed  the  basic  provisions  of  the  biU 
now  before  the  House. 

The  committee  biU  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  recreation  area 
totaling  1.236wB80  acres.  PracticaUy  aU 
of  the  area  is  in  the  State  of  Utah  and 
much  of  the  area  is  presently  inacees- 
siUe  by  automobile.  One  major  road 
which  crosses  the  river  at  the  head- 
waters of  Lake  PoweU,  has  spur  roads 
to  Bullfrog  Basin  and  Halls  Crossing. 
The  only  other  modem.  Improved  high- 
way in  the  region  is  located  at  the  low«r 
end  of  UUce  PoweU  at  Page,  Ariz. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  committee  bUl, 
a  road  coonectixv  Bullfrog  Basin  with 
Glen  Canyon  C^ty  is  contemplated.  If 
approved  in  Its  present  form.  HJl.  15716 
authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Transportation  to  study  the  road 
alinements  in  the  area.  Tlie  bUl  permits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject 
to  appropriations  being  granted,  to  con- 
struct a  scenic,  low  speed  road.  If  con- 
structed, the  road  Is  to  be  carefully 
designed  to  minimize  any  adverse  en- 
vironmental impact. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  construct 
the  road,  thai  he  Is  required  to  grant 
the  State  a  right-of-way  so  that  it  can 
construct  it  with  any  funds  which  it 
might  have  avaUaUe. 

In  eflfect,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  WU  re- 
quires a  study  to  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  which  win  cross  the 
Escalante  River  below  Stephms  Arcb« 
but  it  does  not  require  the  Secretary  to 
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oBistruct  it  unleM  appreprlationg  an 
jnade  for  this  phluM  of  the  projecft 


The  land  acqulBition  costs  involved  in 
thte  legislation  are  minimal,  because 
Qiost  of  the  lands  Involved  are  already 
fedovlly  owned.  Some  of  the  lands  are 
Diesently  being  administered  for  recrea- 
ttOD  purposes  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice under  an  agncment  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  other  portions  of 
the  area  wUl  be  transferred  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Park  Service  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  AU  State- 
owned  lands  Included  in  the  recreaUon 
area  wUl  be  acaulred  by  donation  or  ex- 
change only.  Private  lands  in  the  area 
UAal  only  160  acres  but  there  are  also 
gon><i  existing  mining  claims  which  must 
be  adjudicated.  It  Is  anticipated  tliat 
these  costs  wiU  not  exceed  the  $175,000 
ftutborlzed  by  the  bUl. 

Development  costs  wiU  Involve  a  more 
BUbfitantlal  sum.  It  is  anticipated  that 
major  pubUc  use  f  adUties  wlU  be  needed 
in  order  to  accommodate  future  heavy 
visitor  utilization  of  the  area.  The  blU 
contemplates  an  appropriation  of  $37,- 
335.400  v^ilch  would,  of  course,  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 


Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  IS716  repraMnta  a 
considerable  eSort  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Utah  delegation  to  reach 
a  reaaonable  cMnpromise  and  it  consti- 
tates  a  considerable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  work 
out  the  details.  While  some  of  its  pro- 
viskiDs  are  somewtiat  contrnveratel,  I 
beUere  it  is  a  bUl  that  we  can  take  to 
conference  and  work  out  to  the  satto- 
factkm  of  almoet  everyone. 

I  support  the  enactment  of  H.B.  15716 
and  urge  its  approval  by  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kit  19716 
will  establish  the  Glen  Canyon  NMtaial 
Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of  Artena 
and  Utah.  Tlie  boundaries  of  the  area 
are  drawn  by  reference  to  a  map  as  is 
customary  in  this  kind  of  legislation  and 
Uie  recreation  area  wiU  comprise  1,286,- 
880  acres. 

The  bin  authnizee  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  lands  and  Intersets  in 
land  by  donation,  purchase  or  ezdiange. 
Lends  owned  by  the  States  or  p(dltieal 
sidxilvisions  can  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation or  exchange.  Indian  lands  may  be 
acquired  only  by  concurrence  of  the 
tribe. 

llie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  re- 
Quired  to  administer  the  area  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  law  and  poUcies 
applicable  to  the  National  Park  flrstem. 

The  National  Park  Service  preamtly 
administers  public  recreation  on  about 
1,196,500  acree  <^  land  withdrawn  from 
public  entry  or  acquired  for  the  Olen 
Canyon  Reservoir  project  pursuant  to  a 
co(H>erative  agreement  dated  April  18, 
1956,  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  revised  on  8ei>tember  17,  IMS. 

The  major  featares  of  the  recreation 
area  are  Lake  PoweU,  wltb  a  surface  area 
of  256  square  mUea — at  the  3,700-foot 
elevation— extending  186  mUes  along  the 
Colorado  River  and  71  mUes  along  the 
San  Juan  River;  the  striking  Olen  Can- 


yon waUs;  and  the  remarkable  archee. 
bridges,  coves,  and  numerous  wUd  areas. 
With  theee  f eirturee  and  the  oppcntunlty 
for  a  variety  of  recreational  uses,  such  as 
filling,  swimming,  boating,  water  skiing, 
i^onlcking,  and  sightseeing,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Olen  Oanyon  will  be  com- 
parable to  Lake  Mead  as  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion within  a  few  yean.  With  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  development  program  com- 
plete, the  area  is  already  receiving  about 
900,000  visitors  annuaUy. 

KR.  15716  aethorlaes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $178,000  for  land  acquisition  and 
not  to  exoeed  $87,826,400  for  derrelt^- 
ment. 

I  consider  the  establishment  of  this 
recreation  area  a  worthwhUe  addition  to 
our  units  of  the  National  Park  System. 
But,  there  are  some  features  of  this  biU 
which  I  think  are  undesirable  in  terms 
of  national  parks. 

The  Ottt  of  these  xmdesirable  features 
Is  the  antfacfflty  granted  In  the  bUl  to  the 
Seeretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  eaee- 
nunts  and  rights-of-way.  TUs  authority 
is  much  too  broad  and  should.  If  neces- 
sary, be  very  prudently  exercised  by 
present  and  future  administrators. 

The  second  feature  of  the  bUl  which 
is  undesirable  ia  the  language  of  Section 
8  pertaining  to  the  road  study.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  section.  In  my  Judgment, 
TWitrMifttif  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  GOesi  Canyon  City  to  Bullfrog  Baatn. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  provide  for 
the  study  and  review  by  Congress  prior 
to  authortelng  the  Secretary  to  grant 
an  easement  to  the  State  of  Utah  for 
constmetion  and  maintenance  of  the 
road. 

llie  road  which  is  to  be  studied  and 
eventually  propoeed  for  c<»)structlon 
crosses  some  prtane  desert  wilderness 
area  in  the  lower  BMalanto  Canyon.  Tlie 
committee  received  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony concerning  the  unique  wildemees 
character  of  this  area  and  the  tmpro- 
prletgr  of  the  propoeed  trans-Sscalanto 
road. 

These  two  features  of  HJl.  15716  could 
seriously  threaten  the  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional vahMS  of  the  Olen  Oanyera  area 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  prece- 
dente  to  undermine  the  standards  for 
the  admlnistratioB  of  the  entire  national 
park  syctem. 

Desptte  theee  undesirable  features  of 
the  biU,  I  support  the  passage  and  en- 
actment of  ttale  bin  to  establish  the 
Olen  Canyon  Natkmal  Recreation  Area. 
I  support  the  estaUishment  at  this 
reoeatlon  area  because  ft  is  an  area  of 
great  scenio  beauty  and  recreatian  po- 
tential whidb  can  and  wiU  be  enjoyed 
by  present  and  f  oture  generations.  At 
the  saoM  time,  I  am  ctHifident  that  any 
propoeed  impairmoit  of  theee  values  wUl 
not  be  permitted  without  sufficient  ptib- 
Uo  reaction. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  In  support  of  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  15716— the  proposed  Olen 
Oanyon  National  Recreation  Area  legis- 
lation. This  biU  is  the  product  and  con- 
tributions of  many  people.  Our  coUeagues 
from  the  State  of  Utah— Hon.  Qmnx  Mc- 
Kat  and  Hon.  SaxutAN  Llotd — ^have 
worked  with  their  counterparte  In  the 
other  body  and  with  the  Oovemor  of 


Utah  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  contro- 
versies Involved.  They  have  been  very, 
persuasive,  txtlve  and  interested  in  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  Subo- 
committee  on  National  4*arks  and  Re-^^ 
creation  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  - 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

covMirrsB  oovszokbatzon 

Late  last  May,  several  m«nbers  of  the 
subcommittee  visitad  this  area  and  spent  ■ 
the  better  part  of  2  days  locking  W 
over.  We  held  a  fuU  day  of  public  hear- 
ings in  Kanab,  Utah,  and  listened  to  weU 
over  a  hundred  witnesses  who  expressed 
their  views  <m  the  subject. 

It  vsras  a  productive  and  enjoyable  trip. 
Not  only  did  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
sec  what  is  involved,  but  we  got  a  very 
good  impression  of  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  this  rugged  area.  Regardless 
of  the  aoticn  we  take,  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  most  of  this  area  wlU  re- 
main virtually  unchanged  in  the  foresee'*. 
able  years  ahead. 

While  much  of  the  area  Involved  is  not 
accessible  by  modem  roads,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  it  can  be  reached  by 
water.  The  tremendous  lake  created  by 
the  construction  of  the  Olen  Canyon 
Dam  has  opened  up  hundreds  of  side 
canyons  and  other  remote  areas  which 
have  seldom  been  visited  by  man. 

Lake  PoweU  is  a  valuable  recreational 
resource  itself.  Whan  it  is  full  it  will  have 
a  surface  area  totaling  256  square  miles 
and  It  wiU  have  an  1.800  mUe  shoreline. 
Its  beautiful  blue  waters  are  warm 
enough  to  permit  waterskling  and  boat- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  it  is  deep  and 
cold  so  that  sport  fishing  is  a  popular 
activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  is  almost  totaUy 
undeveloped.  In  many  reepecte,  nature 
has  forced  it  to  remain  as  it  is.  but  at 
the  preeaat  time  none  of  the  area  is  de»- 
igni^  as  wUdemess.  As  reported  by  the 
committee,  HJl,  16716  reqoiras  the  entire 
area  to  be  reviewed  by  tlae  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  wtU  report  his  reoom- 
mendatian  as  to  the  suitabUity  or  non- 
suitabiUty  of  any  part  of  the  area  for 
wUdemess  rtertgnatinn  to  the  Coogzesa. 

OOMCbTTSaoH 

Undoubtedly,  this  area  quallflee  for 
national  recognition.  It  Is  part  of  one  of 
the  greatest  canyon  systems  in  the  world. 
The  scenic  values  of  the  area,  together 
with  the  geologic  and  recreation  re- 
sources which  It  contains,  make  it  an 
area  worthy  of  ccngresfional  attention. 
WhUe  development  costs  are  substantial, 
they  wUl  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years. 
and  land  acqulsitifln  ooets  wlU  be  mini- 
mal, since  aU  except  a  few  acres  are  pub- 
licly owned. 

I  support  the  enactment  of  H.R.  19716, 
as  reconunended.  and  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  my  coUeagues  from  Utah  In  urging 
the  House  to  approve  the  biU. 

Mr.  UDiALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
HJl.  15716  in  its  present  form  for  the 
reasons  I  expressed  in  my  separate  views 
in  the  report  as  foUows: 

I  am  seriously  oonoemed  alMut  tb«  pn>- 
vlston  at  HJL.  16710  wbloli  autbortaae  tlM 
cooatruotlon  of  a  road  from  Olen  Canyoa 
Clt;  to  BuUfrof  Basin  and  fiuther  speoUlee 
the  point  at  wbloh  tbe  propoeed  roed  U  to 
croee  the  Escalante  Rlvw.  This  language  Is 
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miioh  too  inflazlbl*  and  prMent«  a  grave 
threat  to  orderly  planning  prooednret.  It 
«ff«etiTel7  fareclo«««  con«ld«ratlon  of  slg- 
nlOeaDt  alternatlvea  as  r»q-ulT«d  by  the  Na- 
tlMMl  fiiTlronmental  Pdiey  Act  of  lOW. 
PtMlng  rigid  rvtoifltkna  on  th«  itudy  of 
alt«m«tlTea  u  unwtM  at  this  stag*  in  the 
planning  of  a  largely  undeTelt^jed  and  un- 
spoiled region.  Such  a  precedent  In  the  plan- 
ning of  this  area  could  well  threaten  other 
unit*  of  the  National  Pftrk  Syitem. 

The  Swa^etarlee  of  Intertor  and  Trana- 
portatlon  should  have  the  dlaoretloa  to  con- 
sider all  option*  in  their  study  of  the  area's 
transportation  needs  as  weU  as  methods  to 
m^  theae  needs  including  alternative  road 
aMnementa.  In  fact,  a  ntunber  of  viable  al- 
ternatives to  the  road  location  spedfled  in 
HJL  18718  are  kxwwn  to  exist,  but  they 
haive  not  been  adequately  invaatlsated. 

I  have  reluctantly  decided  not  to  ob- 
ject to  consideration  or  passage  of  the 
bill  at  this  stage  only  because  I  beUere 
In  the  main  goals  of  the  bill  and  because 
we  And  ourselves  in  a  critical  point  just 
before  adjournment.  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  principal  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  body  that  some  modl- 
flcatlon  of  section  8  of  the  House  bill 
will  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  Senate 
amendment,  or  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity In  a  conference  committee  to 
rwolve  the  serious  questions  stated  In 
my  separate  views.  Based  on  these  as- 
surances— and  only  because  of  them — 
I  have  decided  to  forgo  any  attempt  to 
km  tbe  bill.  I  trust  that  the  House  spon- 
sors and  proponents  of  this  legislation 
will  dlsT^y  a  spirit  of  comprMulse  and 
accommodation  so  that  we  can  have  a 
law  rather  than  an  argument  as  our 
flnal  product  in  1972. 

Mr.  McEZAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  It  represents  the  best 
jxtdgment  and  colleetian  effort  of  the 
entire  Utah  Congressional  delegation, 
the  Governor  and  the  majority  people 
at  the  State.  The  path  which  had  led  to 
this  bill  la  marked  by  hearings,  many 
long  days  of  dllBcult  suxl  delicate  nego- 
f^ftttow,  and  oonsiderable  give  and  take 
on  the  part  of  many  people. 

Tliere  are  some  who  object  to  certain 
provlslQns  of  this  bill,  namely  the  pro- 
viston  ealllng  for  a  road  into  the  recrea- 
tion area.  I  merdy  want  to  remind  my 
colleagnes  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  wUdoness  area  nor  even  a  national 
park.  What  we  are  creating  Is  a  reerea- 
tlon  area  for  the  people  of  America  to 
enjoy.  Thia  reqxilres  access. 

Some  will  claim  that  this  bfll  denies 
EPA  its  proper  role  in  determining  the 
best  location  for  a  road.  This  Is  not  true. 
The  bill  requlree  the  State  of  Utah  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  determine  the  route 
which  Is  most  in  harmony  with  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  the  area.  Ttie  road  must 
meet  the  guldeUnes  of  the  EPA.  The  bill 
spaclflfls  a  certain  narrow  corridor 
through  which  the  road  must  pasa  only 
at  a  point  where  the  road  actually 
crosaea  ttw  BMalante  Riv«r. 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  years  of  effort. 
A  number  of  unfortunate,  but  legitlm*te, 
problems  have  delayed  its  progress  this 
year.  I  hope  that  now  that  we  are  so 
near  tbe  end  of  this  session  we  will  pass 
the  bin  and  not  let  it  die. 

If  we  do  pass  it  we  can  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  House  language 


and  thus  obviate  the  need  for  a  confer- 


ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stress  again  that  this 
Ull  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  two  Stsi- 
ators  from  Utah.  Senators  Moss  and 
BcHNXTT,  and  Is  coepcxisored  In  the 
House  by  both  myself  and  Ccmgresaman 
IxoTD.  It  is  supported  by  the  Oovemor 
ftty^  has  the  general  agreement  of  the 
dty  and  county  ofBclais  in  the  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
similar  Senate  bill  (S.  27)  to  establish 
the  Qlen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah, 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 
The  clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUemac  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  agreed  to  let 
this  bill  be  brought  up.  All  I  can  tell  the 
Members  is  it  is  a  bad  bilL  It  has  some 
provisions  In  it  which  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  we  have 
had  some  adverse  reports  on  it. 

Very  frankly  one  of  the  things  that 
should  be  done  in  his  bill  is  to  allow 
more  flexibility,  but  ihe  House  committee 
decided  they  would  not  do  it.  Those  from 
Ut&h  got  together  and  decided  how  the 
public  land  should  be  used,  Eind  this  is 
the  reason  we  have  the  bill  before  us  in 
the  form  it  is  right  now. 

Mr.  AfiPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
all  the  respect  in  the  world  for  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my 
colleague,  and  also  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  ^Mr.  Haix).  It 
is  my  understanding  that  if  we  pass  this 
bill  tonight  and  it  goes  to  the  otho*  body 
there  will  be  Senate  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  over  there  to  the  bill — 
and  if  these  are  not  acceptable  this  will 
end  this  legislaticm. 

I  may  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  also  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  this  is  an  Important  bill.  To  bring 
It  up  under  unanimous  consent  perhaps 
denies  us  some  of  the  rights  of  consider- 
ation. On  the  other  hand  in  the  waning 
hoiu's  of  tlie  92d  Congress  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  get  the  bill  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
It  is  only  because  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  chairman  and  word  has  come  to 
me  that  Members  In  the  other  body  will 
offer  an  amendment  wher  it  gets  over 
there  which  will  be  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Departmient  of  tbe  In- 
terior and  with  what  I  think  are  the  beet 
interests  of  this  country  that  I  will  wlth- 
d3w  mf  reservation  of  ohjection.  aad 


before  I  do  so  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentteman  from  Utab. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  ^»eaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
for  yielding.  I  do  appreciate  tbe  courtesy 
which  has  been  extended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  and  oth- 
ers here  tonight. 

This  is  legislation  which  has  brought 
anguished  concern  and  controversy  to  the 
people  throughout  the  West,  particularly 
people  throughout  Utah,  for  many  years. 
The  Interior  Department,  the  Intertor 
Committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Barks 
have  had  hearings. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  la 
not  the  same  in  language.  The  major  con- 
troversy  has  to  do  with  access  roads. 
Now,  If  this  Is  the  last  opportunity  for 
legislative  action  on  this  bUl  for  which 
we  have  struggled  for  many,  many  long, 
long  months,  the  result  of  this  wlU  be 
that  if  this  bill  passes,  it  will  go  to  the 
other  body.  The  other  body  will  either 
accept  it  or  reject  it.  If  they  reject  it, 
there  will  be  a  conference  committee. 

All  the  views  of  others  who  have  con- 
flicting views  will  at  that  time  have 
ample  opportunity  to  be  explored  and  to 
be  considered,  so  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  this  House  Is  taking  any  ac- 
tion involving  any  risk. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  himself,  that  is  the 
procedure  which  will  follow  and  which 
will  guarantee  that  every  possible  pre- 
caution is  taken  before  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

This  House  bin  represoits  the  culml- 
natian  (rf  many  months  aiKl  even  years  of 
evaluation  and  consldaation  by  Utah's 
congressional  delegation,  by  the  Oovw- 
nor  of  Utah  and  by  the  Involved  elected 
county  officials,  and  as  such  represents 
a  oonaensus  of  the  possible  and  of  the 
essential. 

Every  possible  consideration  has  been 
given  to  tboee  holding  strong  views  on 
this  ledslatlon.  Ih  addition  to  the  Wash- 
ington heatings.  Arid  hearings  were  held 
in  ELanab.  Utah,  by  tbe  subcommittee 
after  on-tbe-spot .  examilnatlon  of  the 
area  encompassed  by  this  bill.  The  Kanab 
hearings  were  requested  by  those  unable 
to  come  to  Washington,  and  I  personally 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  efforts 
which  Chairman  Tatioh  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  subcommittee  men^sers  made 
to  give  a  fair  and  proper  hwaring  to  those 
Interested  in  this  biU. 

More  than  95  percent  of  lAke  Powtfl 
is  In  the  State  of  Utah  and  yet  most  of 
the  Utah  area  is  not  readily  accessible  to 
the  prinoipal  traffic  into  tbe  recreatloa 
area  which  comes  from  the  southwest 
AdditioDaUy.  Utah  bas  long  envisaged  an 
essential  access  across  southern  Utah 
linking  the  great  number  ol  national 
parks  and  recreation  areas  located  in 
Utah's  soutbsm  area  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  cross-state  access. 

Many  trade-offs  have  been  made  in  an 
effort  to  attain  a  consensus  most  accept- 
able to  amajority  of  tha citizens  of  Utah. 
Thus,  boundaries  for  the  recreation  areas 
have  hoaa.  enlarged  although  considered 
detrimental  by  many  individuals  in  the 
livestock  and  mining  industries.  Unfortu- 
nate, authority  to  secure  specific  land 
for  recreational  develwmMit  was  no* 
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odxtalned  In  the  committee  language.  A 
latger  area  which  I  orlginany  profpoeed 
as  a  conservation  area  to  be  adnttnlgtered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  bos 
been  surrendered  beeauae  of  expected  dlX- 
flculties  in  the  XJB.  Senata,  PlrovlBlfln  for 
wilderness  study  of  the  Escalante  River 
tributary  has  been  included  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  spokesmen  for  conservation  or- 
ganizations. Additional  area  was  added 
to  the  recreatian  area  In  committee 
which  raised  new  apprehension  in  the 
n^nAK.  of  many  local  residents. 

Language  mandating  construction  of  a 
road  is  a  clear  and  present  need  agreed 
to  by  the  Utah  consensus.  It  is  opposed  by 
some  backpackers  and  others  represent- 
ing coosenraticn  groups,  but  tbe  total 
needs  of  society  are  entitled  to  tbe 
highest  priority  in  the  congressional  con- 
sideration of  this  ingiwlatino. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  With  that  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Speakw,  I  withdraw  my  reaenra- 

tlon.  ^^^ 

The  SPEAE331.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8.37 
Aa  act  to  establish  the  Olen  Oanyon  Natlooal 

Recreation  Area  In  the  States  at  Artaona 

and  Utah 

Be  it  emuxtgd  bp  tha  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatioe*  of  the  Vnttei  Statee  of 
America  tn  Congreta  aaeemhied.  Thai  la  order 
to  provide  for  pubUc  outdoor  raonatton  use 
and  enjoyment  of  Lake  PoveU  and  lands  ad- 
jaeaat  thereto  In  tba  Btataa  of  Arlacma  and 
Utah  and  to  preaarva  soenlo,  solanttflr,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en-< 
joyment  of  tha  area,  there  la  eatabUsbad  the 
Olen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  to 
ooBoprlBe  the  area  ganeraUy  depleted  on  tlM 
dnvlng  eatltlad  "Boundary  Map,  CMan  Osa- 
y«n  National  Raoraatbrn  Area,"  numbersd 
Armna-Utah-OLO  01O(M,  and  data*  Jooa 
1971,  wbloh  iJB  on  fUa  and  aTaUablalar  pobtlo 
inqptectlon  In  tba  cdHoe  of  the  National  Park 
aenrtoe,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
total  acreage  of  tbe  n&Uooal  recreation  area 
may  not  exceed  one  million  two  hundrad 
elghty-flve  thottaand  three  hundred  and  tan 
acrea. 

See.  a.  (a>  within  tbe  boundarlea  of  the 
oathnuU.  recreation  area,  the  Baeretary  of  ttm 
Interior  may  acquire  land  and  Intaneta  in 
land  by  donation,  purchaae  with  dona  tad  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  by  exchaqga,.  ezow>t 
that  land  owned  by  a  State,  polltloal  sub- 
dlTlxlon  thereof,  or  an  Indian  tribe  may  be 
Mqulred  only  with  the  concurrenoe  of  the 
owaar. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  ha  eoostrued 
to  aOeot  the  mlnaral  rights  taaaiyad  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe  under  section  a  of  tbe 
Aot  of  September  2,  19M  (72  Stat.  1086).  or 
the  righta  reserved  to  the  Navajo  Indtazx. 
Tribal  CouncU  in  said  section  2  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  lands  there  described  under 
the  heading  "tucb.  b". 

Sac.  3.  (a>  The  lands  within  the  national 
recreation  area,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rlghte.  are  withdrawn  from  location,  entry, 
sad  patent  under  the  United  8tat«*  mining 
laws.  Under  such  regulations  aa  he  deems 
appropriate,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  permit  the  removal  of  the  nonleaaable 
minerals  from  lands  or  Interests  in  lands 
within  the  national  recreation  area  In  the 
manner  preaerlbad  by  section  10  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1939.  aa  amoided  (06  Stat. 
1196;  43  U.S.C.  387  et  seq.) .  and  be  BhaU  per- 
mit the  removal  of  leasable  minatalw  from 
lauds  or  Interests  In  laxxda  within  the  reoraa- 


tlon  area  In  accordance  with  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Aet  of  MhrterylW,  1690,  as  amended 
(90  VMXf.  lai  e«  9i^.\,  or  the  Acquired 
Lands  a**»«— 1  lisaetnff  Aet  ol  August  7,  1947 
(30  VAJD.  3U  tfk  seq.) .  If  ha  Ands  that  such 
'^Mrprr"--*"'  wvuld  not  have  algnlftcaDt  ad- 
verse elfecta  on  the  Olen  Canyon  project  or 
on  the  administration  of  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(h)  All  receipts  deitvad  from  permits  and 
leases  issued  on  lands  tn  the  nattooal  reerea- 
tlon  area  under  tba  Mtoeral  laeetng  Act  of 
February  36.  lase.  aa  amanded,  or  the  Act 
of  August  7,  I9«7,  sbaU  be  dlspoeed  of  as 
provided  In  tbe  aypMnatola  Act;  and  receipts 
from  tba  dl^Kisltian  of  nonleaeahle  mlnerala 
within  the  recreation  area  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands. 

Sao.  4.  ITw  Seofatary  at  the  Intertor  shaU 
adnUnlster,  protect,  and  develop  the  Olen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  In  accord- 
ance nrlth  tbe  provMoos  of  the  Act  of  August 
36,  1916  (39  Stat.  636;  16  U££.  1  et  seq.) ,  as 
amended  and  sapplsmaoted,  and  wtth  any 
other  statutory  autborlty  avaUsble  to  him 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
natural  reeouroea  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  wUl  further  the  purpoeee  of  this 
Act :  ProvUUi,  however.  That  nothing  In  this 
Act  ahaU  affeet  at  Interlera  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
granted  by  Public  Iaw  486,  Bl^ty-fourth 
Congress,  second  s  seal  on,  to  operate-  Olen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Projeet  Aet  for  river  regulation.  Irri- 
gation, flood  control,  and  ganaratlon  of 
hydioeiaeMo  power. 

Sac.  6.  The  Sosrataiy  ahall  permit  hunting, 
flabtng,  and  trapping  on  tha  lands  and  water* 
under  his  Jurladlction  wltttln  tha  reoraaUon 
area  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  applicable  fed- 
eral and  Stata  laws,  exoept  that  the  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  wbare  and  establish 
periods  wtaen  no  banting,  flohlnc.  or  trapping 
may  be  pannltbed  for  reaaona  of  publio  safety, 
administration,  flsh  or  wUdllfe  tnansnemant. 
or  pnUlo  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  m 
emargenolM,  any  ragitlaUons  of  the  geeretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  sbaU  ba  put  Into 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  VtM  ap- 
propriate State  flSh  and  game  commloMon. 
irotblng  In  this  Aet  shall  aSeot  the  Juxladte- 
tlon  or  reeponatblUUss  of  tba  Stotea  of  Utah 
and  Arlaona  under  ot&ar  provMooa  of  State 
laws  wltb  raspeofe  to  hunting  and  fUlitng. 

Sac.  6.  Tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tHaeU. 
giant  eaaamento  and  rlgbto-of-way  on  a  non- 
dlscrtmlnatory  baals  upon.  ovar.  under,  acroas. 
or  along  any  component  of  the  O&sn  Canyon 
NBttonai  Bacreatlon  Area,  If  lis  finds  that 
such  eeeenente  and  rtghta-of'Way  would  not 
have  slgnifloant  advarsc  cBSCte  on  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlan  of  tba  national  tccreatlan  area 
purevant  to  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Secretarlea  of  tha  Intarlor 
aud  Transportation,  In  consultation  wMh 
other  Federal  departm4|i;xts  Involved,  and  with 
the  States  of  Arlisona  tod  Utah,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  propoeed  road  allnemente 
within  and  adjacent  to  tbe  Olen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Bacreatlon  Area.  Such  study  ahall  con- 
sider what  roads  are  appropriate  and  necea- 
sary  for  full  utilization  of  the  area  for  the 
purpoeea  of  this  Act  as  well  as  to  connect 
with  roads  of  ingress  and  egrese  to  the  area. 
(b)  A  report  of  tbe  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretarlfa  of  the  Interior  and 
Transportation  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congxeas  wltbln  two  years  of  tba  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  Including  reoommen- 
datloDs  for  such  further  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Implement  tbe  findings  and 
coacluMoiw  developed  from  tbe  study. 

Sac.  8.  Tba  Secretary  of  tha  Intertor  shaU 
oonduot  a  stady  of  the  Bscalaiite  Htvar 
Drainage  encompassed  within  the  boundarlea 
of  the  ai4Mv  Canyon  National  Beoreatlon  Area 
as  sat  forth  In  this  bUl  to  determine  the  sult- 


abUlty  of  any  part  of  such  dralnag*  to  ba 
dealgnatad  as  wfldemscs.  and  abaU  report 
to  Oongrese  within  tw»  yeare  of  the  date  cC 
this  Act. 

aaa.  9.  Tbere  are  authorttad  to  be  appro* 
prlatad  sueb  sums  aa  may  be  ncoeaaary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaaa  of  this  Act. 

AMBiniicairr  oxraav*  bt  mb.  asftNaLL 

Mr.  ASPEMALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follow*: 

Amendment    offered     by    Mr.     AsrorALi.: 

Strike  out  all  after  tba  enacting  clauae  at 
S.  37  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  prorlelona 
o(  HJt.  18716.  as  paaeed. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <HJl.  16718) 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ABFINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  slU  memlieCT 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection.  / 


/ 


(CONFERENCE  RSPORT  ON  8.  ISSl, 
GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Weaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  tbe  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (8.  1853)  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  tbe  Gateway  National 
RecreatLon  Area  in  tbe  States  of  Niw 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  tbe  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
October  12,  1972.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectloD  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  con- 
ference report  which  I  bring  to  tbe  floor 
of  the  House  at  this  time  involves  tbe 
Gateway  National  Rec-^atlon  Area  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (S. 
1892). 

I  am  Pleased  to  advtoe  my  ctdleagues. 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  Is  very  close  to  the 
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language  approved  by  the  Boujm.  I  do 
not  waot  to  take  the  time  oi  the  Mem- 
bers to  detail  all  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills,  but  will  ooncentrste 
my  remarks  on  thoee  principal  Items 
which  represent  departures  from  the 
langnage  recently  approved  by  the  House. 

First,  tiM  Bouse  redeatsnated  the  area 
as  the  "WUUam  Pitts  Ryan  Gateway 
National  Urban  Recreation  Area".  Dur- 
ing the  conference,  it  was  persuasively 
argiMd  that  do  other  national  recrea.- 
tlan  area  and  no  other  national  park  bad 
ever  been  named  after  a  sln?ie  Individual, 
because  generally  many  people  dedicate 
many  yean  of  their  time  and  talent  to 
make  thaia  prodects  a  reality.  The  House 
eonfereea  argued  to  maintain  the  House 
position,  and  we  did  get  the  committee 
to  agree  to  plaoe  in  the  bill  a  mandatory 
provision  requiring  the  Secretary  to  name 
the  main  visitor  center  for  this  Important 
recreation  area  after  cur  late  colleague 
In  the  House,  the  Honorable  William 
Pitts  Ryan.  This  is  comparable  to  the 
naming  of  the  vlsltoT  ccnter  at  Olen 
Canyon  after  the  late  Senator  Carl 
Haydan. 

Second,  at  the  Breeiy  Point  Coopera- 
tive, the  basic  approach  approved  by  the 
House  was  approved  by  the  Conference 
Committee;  however,  it  was  argued  that 
one  of  the  provisions  to  the  House  bin 
seemed  too  restrictive.  As  a  compromise, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  revise  the 
ijBDguage  ao  that  the  eo-op  would  not  be 
required  to  forego,  by  agreement  and 
without  compensation,  the  boieficlal  use 
of  Its  lands  between  the  erlstlng  line  of 
dwellings  and  the  take-line  along  the 
beach.  Tlila  agreement  seems  to  be 
rnaumwNft  and  fair  and  should  constitute 
no  serious  problem  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  recreation  area. 

Tblrd.  the  Senmte  bin  contalnn  two 
provistons  which  were  not  Included  In  the 
Hbuae  Terslon.  One  is  a  provision  author- 
t«tny  tba  Secretary  to  accept  donated 
ftmch  to  provide  services  and  faculties  tn 
connection  with  the  recreation  area  and 
the  other  Is  a  provision  requlrtng  the 
Seeretar;  to  permit  hunting,  flshlng  and 
trwptng  a%d»]ect  to  State  and  Federal 
laws  and  subject  to  reaeonable  regula- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  provi- 
sions seemed  reasonable  and  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  conferees. 

Finally,  Mr.  Weaker,  the  House  bill 
had  a  significantly  lower  price  tag  than 
Its  Swiate  companion.  Our  measure  au- 
thortBes  $11,250,000  for  land  acquisition 
compared  to  $40,000,000  contained  in  the 
Senate  version.  With  the  adoption  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  House  language 
requlrtng  the  donation  of  all  publicly 
hdd  lands  and  with  the  elimination  of 
the  provisions  which  required  ferry  ter- 
minal fac^tles.  these  costs  need  not  be 
increased  slgnlJOcantly.  The  conference 
committee  agreed  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  not  more  than 
$12,129,000  to  o<mr  all  land  acquisition 
costs,  tncludtng  administrative  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  land  acqjilsltlon 
program. 

In  terms  of  development  costs,  the 
House  bill  provided  authority  to  appro- 
priate $92,813,000  compaxed  with  $98.- 
148.000  contained  tn  the  Senate  version. 
The  elimination  of  the  provisions  deal- 


ing with  transportation  nuffe  than  offset 
the  costs  associated  with  the  House  addi- 
tion of  the  lands  along  Staten  Island  so 
chat  the  House  authorization  was  con- 
sidered ample  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  recommended  by  the 
Conference  Committee,  S.  1852  is  a  good, 
sound,  constructive  measure.  No  changes 
were  made  in  the  provisions  dealing  with 
the  federally  hdd  lands  so  that  the  lan- 
guage approved  on  the  floor  of  the 
House— u  recommended  by  Representa- 
tive Strattow — remains  the  same  as  the 
language  adopted  by  the  Conference 
Committee.  In  short,  this  legislation  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  House -passed 
bill  with  the  few  changes  which  I  have 
dlscuseed. 

It  is  a  bin  that  I  know  our  colleagues 
can  be  proud  of  and  it  represents  a  real 
cK^compllshment  which  will  benefit  mil- 
lions of  Amerlcims  living  in  the  greater 
New  York  City  area  now  and  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  whether  or  not  the  funds  and 
the  authorizations  which  were  authorized 
in  the  Senate  bill  for  transportation 
from  the  urban  areas  around  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  areas  were  retained 
in  the  conference,  or  were  they  dropped? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  they  were  dropped.  We  considered 
that  this  is  not  a  part  of  this  operation, 
and  there  should  be  other  arrangements 
made  for  transportation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  mli^t  say  that  it  is  very,  very  dis- 
turbing, the  actions  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees In  this  matter,  because  never  be- 
fore have  we  attempted  to  put  a  National 
Recreation  Area  within  2  hours'  driving 
dtetance  of  23  mllllan  people,  and  then 
not  provided  any  adequate  means  to  get 
ttiem  there.  I  think  that  this  is  sMne- 
what  disastrous,  and  I  woxild  Just  hope 
the  House  through  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee perhaps  or  through  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  might  be  able  to  see, 
now  that  we  have  created  this  beautiful, 
as  It  admittedly  is.  area  for  the  public. 
that  we  might  possibly  consider  means 
of  getting  them  there. 

I  do  intend,  in  this  one  small  instance, 
reluctantly  to  sxipport  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, never  in  our  history  Is  there  any 
precedent  to  provide  for  what  was  sug- 
gested by  the  other  body.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary later  on  I  believe  this  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  a  future  Congress. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  hope  so.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  York,  one  of  the 
great  sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ADOiABBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  York, 
and  the  people  of  my  district,  I  thank 


the  gentleman  and  all  the  Members  of 
his  Qommlttee  for  giving  us  this  great 
natlonBl  park.  The  people  in  my  district 
will  sleep  quiet  and  a  little  better  at  night 
knowing  ^at  Kennedy  .Airport  will  not 
be  fflcpanded. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  to- 
night. Gateway  National  Park  becomes 
a  reality  at  long  last.  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  at  this  time  extend  my  hwutlest 
thanks  on  behalf  of  millions  of  New 
Yorkers  to  the  Interior  Committee  of 
the  House  for  their  dedication  and 
understanding.  Without  that  effort  and 
commitment.  Gateway  National  Park 
would  still  be  a  dream.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues  and  the  leadership 
of  this  House  for  understanding  the  vital 
need  that  dictated  the  action  by  this 
body. 

Gateway  National  Park  was  the  last 
chance  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
had  for  a  new  recreational  area.  As  many 
here  know,  space  of  any  kind,  e^ecially 
for  recreation,  is  at  an  absolute  premium 
around  most  major  cities.  Urban  dwellers 
are  increasingly  pressed  for  any  kind  of 
place  to  escape  to  in  order  to  enjoy  a  lit- 
tle clean  otr,  some  greenery  and  clean 
water. 

New  Yoric  has  perhaps  the  worst  prob- 
lem of  all.  Tliat  was  the  genesis  of  the 
Gateway  National  Park  concept.  As  one 
whose  district  is  perhaps  most  intimate- 
ly involved  in  this  facility,  I  especially 
know  how  desperately  our  people  wanted 
this  measure  passed. 

Throughout  this  Congress,  I  have 
joined  with  other  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  in  pressing  the  case  for 
the  park.  Many  ofBdals  of  the  State  and 
city  of  New  York  Joined  with  me  in  this 
undertaking.  At  times  we  thought  we 
would  not  attain  our  goal.  An  ill-fated 
att«npt  was  made  to  require  public 
housing  on  a  portion  of  the  park.  Floyd 
Branett  PMd.  now  induded  in  the  rec- 
reoMon  area  and  safe  from  housing  en- 
croachments, is  an  Integral  part  of  this 
meuure  now.  Once  again  there  was  co- 
operation and  understanding  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  our  successful  effort 
wfU  be  the  first  at  many  such  endeavors. 
We  must  recognize  that  vaimD  life  re- 
quites outlets  for  the  average  citizen,  and 
they  must  be  located  near  cities  so  mil- 
lions now  without  altematlvea  may  take 
advantage  of  them.  A  concerted  effort 
can  and  m\ist  be  mounted  in  each  dty 
to  set  aside  these  areas  for  the  people. 

Tempting  as  it  may  seem  at  times  to 
take  or  carve  out  a  portion  of  these  dis- 
appearing green  areas  for  some  other 
public  need,  we  must  resist  such  Uand* 
ishments.  Sometimes  we  help  our  peo- 
ple most  by  simply  letting  some  beauti- 
ful area  alone.  In  the  case  of  Gateway, 
it  was  a  battle  Just  to  accomplish  that. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  suc- 
cessful struggle,  nvlsions  over  how  it 
should  be  done  are  past.  Let  us  again  be 
thankful  that  we  have  saved  a  part  of 
our  environment  and  saved  it  for  all  the 
people. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
reportk 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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'.  A  motion  to  reoonslder  was  laid  on  the 
toWe.  __^__ 

OENBRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
mumimous  consent  that  any  Member 
(leBjrtng  to  do  so  may  have  5  l^Etolatlvc 
diys  to  extend  his  remarks  immfirttately 
nrlor  to  action  on  the  oonf  erenoe  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetloa  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colondo? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REaPORT  ON  8.  141, 
FOSSIL  BUTTE  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT. WYO. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  for  ttie  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conierenoe  report 
on  the  Senate  blU  (6.  141)  to  establish 
tbe  Fbssll  Butte  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Wroming,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  1972.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statem«»t  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  the  House  rep- 
resents the  Joint  work  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
tt»  bills.  141. 

The  House  version  of  this  legislation 
(H.R.  1653)  was  approved  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  Basically,  the  legis- 
laUon  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  fol- 
lows the  form  of  the  House  amendment; 
however  a  few  revisions  have  been  made 
which  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  two  versions. 

First,  the  conferees  recommended  that 
the  language  requiring  the  State  lands 
to  be  donated  be  revised  so  that  they 
can  be  acquired  by  either  donation  or 
exchange.  Since  the  lands  involved  are 
State  school  sections  which  cannot  be 
conveyed  except  by  public  sale,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  should  have 
the  authority  to  acquire  them  by  ex- 
change if  they  are  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thie  monument. 

Second,  there  was  a  difference  on  the 
language  involving  grazing  within  the 
raonumait  boundaries.  The  House  langu- 


age was  restdetlTein  that  it  requited  aU 
gnslas  to  be  pbased  out  wtthln  10  yean, 
but  tbe  asoafte  lumoam  allowed  this 
activity  to  oooHnue  for  30  years  and  left 
open  the  possibility  for  lis  further  ec- 
tensloB.  Tlw  oonfereoee  committee  re- 
commends that  the  Secretary  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  existing  grazing  uses 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  for  an  addi- 
tional lO^ear  period.  iX  he  finds  that^ls 
use  is  not  IneomiwtltiAe  with  the  puipoees 
for  which  the  monument  was  cteated. 

Third,  thwe  was  a  dlff»enceoB  the 
amount  authortzed  to  be  appropriated. 
The  Sttiate  bill  placed  no  ceUILag  on  land 
PH'/jnlfiHfm  aKurc^niations.  Tbe  House 
language  on  this  point  was  adopted  by 
tbe  CoBfereQoe  CoBimlttee  so  that  the 
bill.  In  this  re^ieet,  is  Identleal  with  the 
measure  originally  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  apeaker,  there  were  a  few  other 
technical  and  minor  differences  which 
have  been  resolved,  bi^  which  require  no 
lengthy  exiilanatlon.  I  feel  that  tne  com- 
promise reached  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  represoits  a  reason- 
able solution  of  the  dlffereneee  and  that 
the  conference  report  should  be  adopted. 
I  commend  It  to  my  colleagiies  and  ask 
for  their  support. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  happy  to  ylrid 
to  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  should  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  us- 
ual rules  and  regulations  which  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Houw  and  the  House  have  insisted 
on,  with  renMot  to  the  establishment 
of  monuments,  were  placed  in  effect  as 
to  tills  monument  in  Wyoming;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  geaiUeman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  So  far  as  the  State  lands 
are  concerned,  we  wlU  not  buy  them  but 
we  did  permit  the  State  to  exchange 
thoee  school  lands  for  lands  of  equal 
value  in  another  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
friend  will  yield  to  me,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  will  be  the  procedure.  If  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary,  we  would  have 
to  pay  a  small  price,  if  necessary,  to  get 
the  State  land. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  conference 
report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FINANdNQ    ECONOMIC    DEVBliOP- 

MENT   OF   INDIANS    AND   INDIAN 

OROANIZATIONB 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  tiie  bill  (HJl.  8068)  to 
provide  for  financing  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Indians  and  Indian  or- 
ganizations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

•me  SPEAKER.  Is  ther.  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  hill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  soes 

Be  it  enacted  t>jf  the  Sejiate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  Th»t  tUla  Act  boat 
be  cited  M  the  "Indian  nnanclng  Act  ol 

1971". 

racuiXATiON  or  poticr 

8«c.  2.  It  la  hereby  declared  to  b«  the  policy 
or  Gongrees  to  provUle  c^ltkl  oa  a  relm- 
buruible  b*eii  to  help  derelop  and  utlllM 
Indian  reeourcee.  both  phyetcal  and  humAA. 
to  a  point  where  the  Indiana  will  fuUy  vkk- 
clee  reeponalbUUy  for  the  utUlaaUoo  and 
management  of  their  own  reeouroea;  where 
they  wUl  enjoy  a  standard  ot  Uvlng  from 
their  own  productlTe  efforu  comparable  to 
that  enjoyed  by  non-Indian*  Id  netghborlng 
oommunltlee;  axxd  where  they  wlU  hare  the 
opportunity  to  be  integrated  soclaUy.  poUtl- 
cally,  and  eeonomioaUy  Into  AmerVoaa  Ml: 

VWrXM  ITUMO 

8»c.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "ajBcretary"  means  the  Secretary  m 
the  Interior. 

(b)  "Indian"  means  any  Indian.  Aleut,  or 
Eskimo  having  one-quarter  or  more  degree  of 
Indian.  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  blood. 

(c)  "Tribe"  means  any  tribe,  band,  oom- 
munlty,  pueblo,  or  other  group  of  Indtans 
having  an  organization  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary. 

( d )  "Other  org anlwitlons"  means  any  non- 
Indian  Individual,  firm.  c«T>oratton.  p»rt- 
nerafalp,  or  association.  _ 

TTTLB  I— INDIAN  RBVOLVINO  UOAN  FUND 
e»c.  101.  In  order  to  provide  credit  that  is 
not  available  from  private  money  mailttta. 
all  fund*  that  are  now  or  hereafter  a  part 
o*  the  revolving  fund  authorlMd  by  the 
Act  ot  June  18,  1884  (48  Stat  688).  the  Act 
of  June  2«,  1986  (49  Stat.  1968),  and  the 
Act  of  AprU  19.  1960  («4  SUt.  44) ,  as  amend- 
ed  and  supplemented,  including  sums  re- 
oetved  In  settlement  ol  debts  of  Uveetock 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  24,  1960  (€4  Stat. 
190) ,  and  sums  collected  In  repayment  of 
loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  and  as 
Interest  or  other  cbarges  on  loans,  shall  here- 
after be  administered  aa  a  single  revolving 
loan  fund  and  shall  be  avallible  for  loans 
to  Indians  having  a  form  oX  organlaatlon 
that  is  aattefactory  to  the  Secretary  and  for 
loans  to  individual  Indiana  who  are  not 
member*  of  or  eligible  for  membership  In  an 
organl*atlon  that  Is  making  lo*ns  to  Its 
members  as  well  as,  for  administrative  ex- 
penses Inctirred  In  connection  therewith. 

Sic.  102.  Loans  m»y  be  made  for  any  pur- 
poee  that  will  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  (a)  the  individual  Indian  borrower, 
including  loans  for  educaUonal  purpoees.  and 
(b)  tbe  Indian  organlsailon  and  lU  metti- 
ber»,  Locludlng  loans  by  such  organiiatlon* 
to  other  organizations  and  investmenU  in 
other  orgaJilzaUoDB  regardlesa  at  whether 
they  are  organizations  ot  Indiana. 

S«c.  103.  loans  nuiy  be  made  only  when, 
la  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  there  is 
a  reasonable  pro^sect  of  repayment,  and 
only  to  appUcanU  who  in  the  oplnkoo  of 
the  Secretary  are  unable  to  obtain  ftnanclny 
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firea  oOiar  ■oorow  on  uwiimH*  'Mrxns  Mtd 
ooodNlonjt.  B«(or»  a  loaa  may  b«  maito  fRxn 
tlM  revolTla^  lo«n  fund,  IndlmQ  trllMa  ■hall 
b*  rwpimd  to  ua*  xhali  own  funds,  Umm 
funds  iMtDc  funds  sv&Unble  to  them  from  un- 
oommtttad  or  unprogrmmed  funds  cm  daposlt 
tn  ths  TTnttod  8t«t«a  Trsasury  or  si— wUei's, 
or  funds  seerulng  ttom  Inoecns. 

Bme.  10*.  IxMHM  slMUl  bs  lor  tssms  thaX  do 
not  BSBssrt  tbXztf  yasrs  and  stuJl  boar  Intar- 
sst  at  (a>  a  rata  datsrmlnsd  by  tb«  Saeratary 
ot  tba  Trsasury  T*^"g  into  oonaldsratlon 
Um  Biarkat  yltids  on  municipal  bonds:  Fro- 
vtdad.  That  m  no  «*«nt  shall  the  rata  be 
graatar  tban  tb«  rata  detarmlnad  by  tHe 
Saeratary  ot  tba  TTaaaury  taking  mto  oon- 
sldaratloa  tba  cozvant  avaraga  ylald  on  out- 
standing markatabla  obligations  of  the 
Unttad  States  of  nnmparahla  maturity,  plus 
(b)  such  a/vntjftw^  ebarge.  If  any,  toward 
oorarlng  otbar  eoata  of  tha  program  sa  the 
Sanratsry  may  dstacmlna  to  ba  nonaltant 
with  tta  purpoaa:  i'rotHded,  That  sdncatlooal 
loans  may  proTlds  for  intarast  to  ba  dsfarred 
wtuia  the  botrowar  is  in  school  or  In  the 
military  sarrlea. 

8k.  109.  The  aaervtary  riiaU  pay  tram  tha 
iwvolTtng  loan  fund  into  mlseeOaneoQa  re- 
at  tba  Treasury,  at  tha  eloae  of  each 
yaar,  Inrtarsst  on  tba  amount  of  out- 
loans  of  tHa  ra^olTlng  loan  fund. 
Tha  rata  of  8«ieh  Interest  iluJI  ba  detaimlned 
by  tba  Saeratary  of  tha  Traasory,  taking  mto 
tha  eunant  avaraga  yield  on 
markatakia  ohllgatlnns  of  the 
tTnMad  Stataa  of  oomparabla  maturity.  In- 
paymaata  B»y  ba  dafarrad  with  tha 
of  tha  Saeratary  ot  tta  Treaaury. 
but  any  Intaraat  paiiinaiili  so  deferred  shall 
themaalTaa  bear  tntaraat. 

Sac.  100.  Tha  Saeratary  may  cancel,  adjust, 
compromise,  or  reduce  tha  amount  of  any 
loan  or  any  portion  thereof  heretofore  or 
hareaftar  made  from  tha  revolving  loan  fund 
astahUahed  by  this  title  and  Its  predecasaor 
oonatltoant  funds  which  ba  datarmlnaa  to 
ba  unooUactlble  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  which 
la  ooUaotlhla  only  at  an  unraasonahla  ooat. 
or  whan  such  aetlac  would.  In  bis  Judg- 
ment, ba  In  tha  beat  Intaraats  of  tha  United 
States.  He  may  also  adjuat,  oompromlae,  sub- 
ordinate, and  modify  tha  terms  of  any  mort- 
gage, lease,  assignment,  oontract.  agreamant, 
and  otbar  dociunaot  taken  to  secure  such 
loana. 

anc.  107.  Tba  Secretary  may  sell,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tha  Treasury. 
to  any  person  or  entity  any  loan  heretofore 
or  haraaftar  made  frcan  tha  reroinng  loan 
fund  aataUlahed  by  this  ttUe  and  its  prede- 
ceewor  constituent  funds  and  may  gtiarantae 
any  loan  thua  sold,  subject  to  the  same 
eocdtUona,  terms,  and  limitation  of  any 
loana  guaranteed  pursuant  to  title  n  of  thla 
Aet.  Tba  receipts  from  any  such  sale  shaU 
be  dapoattad  in  tba  rerolTtng  loan  fund  and 
be  available  for  other  loans  from  such  fund. 

Sac.  108.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by 
a  tribe  or  by  an  mdlvidual  Indian  with  loans 
made  fron>  the  revolving  loan  fund  may  be 
taken  in  trust  unices  the  land  Is  located  out- 
side the  boundartaa  of  a  reaervatloa  <x  a 
tribal  consoUdatkm  area  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchasad  by  a 
tribe  or  an  Individual  Indian  that  is  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  or  ap- 
proved consolidation  area  may  be  taken  In 
trust  if  the  purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust 
or  restricted  Interests  In  the  land  before  the 
purchase,  otherwise  title  shall  be  taken  In 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  without  any  re- 
striction on  alienation,  control,  or  use.  Title 
to  any  peraonal  property  purchased  with  a 
loan  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be 
taken  tn  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Sac.  108.  Title  to  property  purchased  with 
a  loan  from  the  revotvlng  loan  fund  shall 
b«  pledged  or  mortgaged  to  the  lender  as  se- 
curity for  the  vmpald  Indabtedneea  to  the 
l«ader,  In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
aa  may  ba  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Pto- 


uttted .  That  this  requirement  may  ba  waived 
cr  modmed  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
tha  repayment  of  tha  loan  la  otherwtBe  raa- 
BOtiably  assured.  Land  pnrohaaed  with  a 
loan,  title  to  which  la  taken  In  trust  and 
pladBsri  or  mortgaged  as  security,  shall  be 
subject  to  fbiaolosure  and  sale,  free  of  such 
troit  or  rastrlctlons.  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Stata  in  which  the  land  is  lo- 
cated. 

Sac.  110.  Any  orsanlaatlon  receiving  a  loan 
from  tba  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be  re- 
quired to  aaalgn  to  the  United  States  as 
sectirlty  for  the  loan  all  seourltles  acquired 
in  connection  with  the  loans  made  to  Its 
members  from  such  funds,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  to  the  United  States  Is  otherwise  rea- 
sctiably  assured. 

Sac.  111.  A  loan  from  the  revolving  loan 
rand  that  baoomes  delinquent,  and  the  In- 
terest thereon,  may  be  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  per  capita  payments  or  other 
aistrlbutlans  of  tribal  assets  due  the  daUn- 
quant  borrower,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  to  forecloee  on  the  securities  for  the 
loan.  If,  during  the  period  of  repayment  of 
any  loan  made  under  this  section,  a  tribe  Is 
awarded  a  money  judgment  agalnaf.  the 
Ututed  States,  and  If  tba  payment  of  any 
installment  on  a  loan  Is  In  default,  the  In- 
stallment (s)  In  default  or  the  balance  of 
the  loan.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  cOUeeted  from  the  appropriation  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  Insofar  as  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  win  cover  the  same. 

Sac.  113.  There  Is  authorlxed  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  provide  capital  and  to  reatore  any 
impairment  of  capital,  for  the  revolving  loan 
fund  960.000.000  exclusive  of  prior  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations,  or  such  other 
amount  as  may  be  provided  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

Sac.  113.  The  Secretary  sball  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  this  title. 

TITL*  n— LOAN  aUARANTT 
AMD  INSCBAH CX 

SBC.  aoi.  In  order  to  provide  access  to 
private  money  sources  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  available,  the  Secretary  is  authorlBed 
(a)  to  guarantee  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  and  interest  due  on 
any  loan  made  to  any  organization  of  Indians 
having  a  form  or  organization  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  and  to  Individual  Indians 
who  are  not  members  of  or  eligible  for  mem- 
bership In  an  organization  that  Is  making 
loans  to  Its  members;  and  (b)  In  lieu  of  such 
goaranty,  to  Insure  loans  under  an  agree- 
ment approved  by  the  Secretary  whereby 
the  lender  will  be  reimbursed  for  loesea  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  16  per  centum  of  tbe 
aggregate  of  such  loans  made  by  It,  but  not 
to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  tbe  loss  on  any 
one  loan. 

Sac.  202.  The  Secretary  may,  to  tbe  extent 
he  deems  consistent  with  the  purpoeas  of 
tbe  program.  Ox  such  premium  charges  for 
the  Insxirance  and  guarantee  of  loans  as  are 
In  his  judgment  adequate  to  cover  expensea 
and  probable  losses,  and  deposit  receipts 
from  such  charges  in  the  Indian  Loan  Ouar- 
anty  and  Insurance  Fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  217(a)  of  thU  title. 

Sac.  203.  Loans  guaranteed  or  Insured  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  bear  Interest  (exclu- 
sive of  premium  charges  for  Insurance,  and 
service  charges.  If  any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal 
obligation  outstsindlng  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable  tAiring  into  con- 
sideration the  range  of  Interest  rates 
prevailing  In  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  tmd  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 
States. 

Sac.  204.  Tbe  application  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  prior  approval.  Upon  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  wUl  laaue  a  certificate 


as  evidence  of  the  guaranty.  Saeli  cartlfleata 
shall  be  Issued  only  when.  In  the  Judgawt 
of  the  Secretary,  thnv  la  a  reasonable  pro^ 
pect  of  repayment.  No  loan  to  an  ludlvldoal 
Indian  may  be  guaranteed  or  insured  which 
would  cauas  the  total  impatd  prluclpal  in- 
dabtadness  to  exceed  gIOO,000.  No  loan  la 
exceas  of  glOO.OOO,  or  such  lowar  amnnnts  as 
tha  Sacivtaiy  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
prlats,  shall  be  Insuiad  unless  prior  miproval 
of  the  loan  Is  obtained  from  tihe  Oeoretaty. 

Sac.  aoB.  Any  loan  guanatasd  hsreonder, 
incJudlng  the  aacori^  glvon  thsncor,  may 
be  sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender  to  any  fi» 
nanclal  Institution  subject  to  examlnatloa 
and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
Statee  or  of  any  CMate  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sac.  aofl.  Loans  made  by  any  agancy  or  in- 
strumentality of  ths  Vedsral  Oovamnwnt,  or 
by  an  organization  of  Indiana  from  fimds 
borrowed  ftom  tbe  United  Statsa,  and  loans 
ths  intarest  on  which  Is  not  Inoltidsd  in  gnsi 
Income  for  tbe  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  ttls 
Internal  Bavanua  Coda  of  1964,  shaU  not  ba 
allglbla  for  guaranty  or  Inanrancs  hsrenndSR 

Sac.  207.  Any  loans  Insured  hscetmdar  shidl 
be  restricted  to  those  made  by  a  flnannlal  ln« 
stltution  subject  to  examination  and  supw* 
vision  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  a 
Stats,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
loans  made  by  Vidian  organizations  from 
thslr  own  ftmds  to  other  tribes  or  organisa- 
tions of  Indians. 

Sac.  208.  Loans  guaranteed  herenndar  may 
ba  made  by  any  lender  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  except  as  provided  In  section  aot. 
The  liability  under  the  guaranty  shall  ds- 
oreaae  or  Increase  pro  rata  with  any  decieaw 
or  Increase  In  the  unpaid  portion  of  the 
obligation. 

Sic.  200.  Any  loan  made  by  any  national 
bank  or  Federal  savings  and  loan  association, 
or  by  any  bank,  trust  company,  building  and 
loan  aasoelatlon,  or  insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  buslnees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  at  least  20  per  centum  of  which  is 
guaranteed  hereunder,  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
any  other  Federal  statute  with  respect  to 
(a)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  ttie  value  of 
the  properly,  (b)  maturity  of  loatui;  (c)  re- 
quirement of  mortgage  or  other  security; 
(d)  priority  of  lien;  or  (e)  percentage  of 
aaaeta  which  may  be  Invested  In  real  estate 
loans. 

Ssc.  210.  The  matiirlty  of  any  loan  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  hereunder  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  years. 

Ssc.  211.  In  the  event  of  a  dsflault  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  hereunder,  the  h<4der  of  tbe 
guaranty  certificate  may  immediately  notify 
the  Secretary  In  writing  of  such  defatilt  and 
the  Secretary  sball  thereupon  pay  to  sucb 
holder  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the  amount 
gtiaranteed  and  shall  be  subrogated  to  tbe 
rlghte  of  the  holder  of  the  guaranty,  and  re- 
ceive an  assignment  of  the  obligation  and 
security.  The  Secretary  may  cancel  the  un- 
collectible portion  of  any  obligation  to  whicb 
he  has  an  assignment  or  a  subrogated  right 
under  this  section.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  loan 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Tbe  Secretary 
may  establish  tbe  date,  not  later  than  the 
date  of  Judgment  and  decree  of  foreclosure 
or  sale,  upon  which  accrual  of  Interest  or 
charges  shall  cease. 

Sac.  212.  When  a  lender  suffers  a  loss  on  a 
loan  Insured  hereunder,  including  accrued 
Interest,  a  claim  therefor  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
tbe  loss  has  been  suffered,  he  will  reimburse 
the  lender  therefor,  and  the  ariMunt  payable 
to  the  lender  for  a  loes  on  any  one  loan  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  loss;  PrO' 
vided,  That  no  reimbursement  may  be  made 
for  losses  In  excess  of  16  per  centum  of  tbe 
aggregate    of    insured    loans    made    by    the 
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laodsr:  Provided  /urtker,  Tbat  bsCors  any 
j^mbursement  is  made,  aU  reasonable  col- 
v^otlon  efforts  have  bean  exhausted  by  the 
]«uler.  and  ths  aeoarlty  for  the  loan  shaU 
luive  been  Uquldsted  to  the  extent  feaslbls, 
lod  the  prooaedi  applied  on  the  debt.  Upon 
,«tmb\irsement,  In  whole  oar  In  part,  to  the 
IMder.  the  note  or  Judgmant  evtdsnelng  tbe 
(Mbt  shaU  be  aaslgnwi  to  the  Cnltsd  Stetsa, 
tad  tbe  lender  ahaU  have  no  further  ciaUn 
fgfinAt  the  bonoww  or  the  United  States. 
^  Secretary  shall  tban  take  suob  further 
oollection  action  as  nuy  be  warranted,  or 
0i»y  cancel  the  uncollectible  portion  of  any 
debt  assigned  pursuant  hereto.  TUe  Ssere- 
tary  may  eatabllali  a  date  upon  which  aoorual 
of  interest  or  chazgis  tfiaU  cease. 

Sac  218.  Whansvar  the  Ssaretary  finds  that 
say  lender  or  hotdsr  of  a  guaranty  oertUteate 
XaUs  to  m ■»>"**'"  adequate  aooounttng  rso- 
ocds.  or  to  dsmonstrats  profier  ability  to 
service  adeqiuOely  loans  guaranteed  cr  In- 
gnred,  or  to  exerdae  profxr  credit  JtidgSMOt, 
or  has  wiufully  or  negllgsntly  engaged  in 
practlow  otherwise  detrUnental  to  ths  Intar- 
csU  of  a  b<»Tower  or  at  tha  united  States, 
bs  may  refuse,  eltbar  tempcnrUy  or  per- 
manently, to  guarantee  or  InMirs  any  fuittasr 
loans  made  by  such  lexuler  or  bolder,  and 
may  bar  such  lender  or  hold«  from  acquir- 
ing additional  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured 
Hereunder:  Providtd,  "Itiat  the  Secretary 
itiall  not  refuss  to  pay  a  valid  guaranty  or 
Insurance  claim  on  loana  prevloualy  mad*  in 
good  faith. 

Sac.  314.  Any  erldenoe  of  guaranty  or  In- 
iurauoe  Issued  by  the  Secretary  sbaU  be  oon- 
dUBlve  evidence  of  the  ellglbUlty  of  the  loan 
for  guaranty  or  insurance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  such 
guaranty  en*  insurance:  Prooidtd,  that  noth- 
ing In  this  ssotkm  shall  piwfluda  tbe  Saera- 
tary fram  estatdlshlng,  aa  against  tbe  original 
lender,  ilsffsisss  baasd  on  fraud  or  matazlal 
mlirepreeantatlon  oat  bar  him  from  estab- 
Uiblng,  by  regulations  In  force  at  tbe  d|kte  of 
such  issiiance  or  disbursement,  whichever  Is 
tbe  earlier,  partial  defenses  to  the  amount 
payable  on  the  guaranty  or  Insurance. 

ate.  216.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  by  an  Indlvldtxal  Indian  vrltb  loans 
guaranteed  or  insured  pursxiant  to  this  title 
may  be  taken  In  trust,  unleas  the  land  is 
located  outside  the  boundaiiea  of  a  reearva- 
tlon  or  a  tribal  consolidation  area  approvMi 
by  the  Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchased 
by  a  tribe  or  an  Individual  Indian  that  It  Is 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reaervatlon  or 
approved  consolidation  area  may  be  taken 
in  trust  If  the  purebaaer  was  tbe  owner  of 
trust  or  reatxlcted  interests  In  the  land  before 
tbe  purchase,  otherwise  title  shall  be  taken 
In  tbe  name  of  the  purchaser  without  any 
restriction  on  alienation,  control,  or  use. 
Title  to  any  pereonal  property  purchased 
with  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured  hereunder 
shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  tbe  purchaser, 
land  purchased  with  a  loan,  title  to  which 
It  taken  In  trust  and  pledged  or  mortgaged  as 
security,  shall  be  subject  to  foreclositfe  and 
sale,  free  of  such  trust  or  restrictions.  In 
accordance  with  tbe  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  land  Is  located. 

Ssc.  216.  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  Secretary  Incident  to  or  arising  out  of 
the  guarantee  or  Insurance  of  loans,  and  the 
acquisition,  management,  and  disposition  of 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed.  Incident 
to  such  actlvltlee,  shaU  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Oovemment. 
With  respect  to  matters  arising  out  of  tbe 
guaranty  or  Insxirance  program  authorized 
by  this  title,  and  notwithstanding  the  provl- 
stons  of  any  other  laws,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  sue  and  be  sued  In  bis  official  ci^Mkclty 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(b)  subject  to  the  specific  Umltatloiu  In 
ttaU  title,  consent  to  tbe  modification,  with 
napect  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment on  principal  or  Interest  or  any  portion 
thereof,  security,  or  anjf^  other  jprovlslons  of 


any  nota.  contrasc.  mort(Bca.  or  other  In- 
stnmwnT  sscuitng  a  loan  which  haa  baan 
guaranteed  or  Insured  hereunder; 

(c)  pay,  or  oon4)romise.  any  elalm  on,  or 
arising  becatise  of  any  loan  guaranty  or 
Insurance: 

(d)  pay,  oomproBJlae,  waive,  or  releass  any 
right,  title,  daim,  llan,  or  dsmand.  however 
acquired,  including  any  equity  or  right  of 
redenqitlon: 

(e)  piuvbass  at  any  sale,  public  or  private, 
upon  such  taxma  and  for  such  prlcss  aa  he 
detannlnss  to  be  reasonable,  and  take  title 
to  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed:  and 
shnOaily  ssU,  at  public  or  private  sale,  ex- 
change, assign,  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  such  pmpeity.  and 

(f)  oomplete,  adminlstar,  operate,  obtain, 
ywrt  p«y  for  insnranos  an,  and  maintain, 
renovate,  repair,  modamlaa.  lease,  or  other- 
wlss  deal  with  any  property  recpilred  or  bald 
pursuant  to  the  guaranty  or  Insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title. 

Sxc.  217.  (a)  Tliare  Is  hereby  created  an 
Indian  Ijoan  Ghiaranty  and  Insurance  Fund 
(hereinafter  refsfrad  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
BbaU  be  a«aUabla  to  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
vQtvtng  fond  wttbout  flaoal  year  limitation 
for  oairying  out  ttM  pravlstons  of  thU  title. 
Ttnt  are  authorised  to  bs  appropriated  to 
ths  Secretsxy  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  tbe  purpcss  of  tbe  fund. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  fnlflUlng  the  obligations  wtth 
reepeet  to  loans  gtiasaatsed  or  insured  under 
this  title,  but  tbe  aggragata  of  suofa  loana 
which  are  Insured  or  gaarantssd  by  the  Sec- 
retary abaU  be  limited  to  gaooxxW.OOO  as 
authorized    In    appropriation    Acts. 

(c)  AU  funds,  claima.  notea,  mottgagea, 
contracts,  and  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  and  all  oollaottons 
and  prooseds  tbereft<om,  shall  constitute  aa- 
aeta of  the  fund;  and  aD  UabOitlss  and  obli- 
gations of  such  ssaets  shall  be  liaMltttas  and 
obligations  of  tbe  fund.  Ouaranteed  or  In- 
siured  loana  acquired  with  the  fund  may  be 
collected  In  accordance  with  their  terms  or 
may  be  sold  by  tbe  Secretary  with  or  without 
guaranty  or  insurance  thereof.  Tbe  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  servicing  loans  held,  guaranteed,  or 
Insured  by  him  under  this  title  and  purchas- 
ing such  guszanteed  or  insured  loans  on  such 
tarma  and  coiuUtiona  aa  ha  may  preecrlbe. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  tbe  moneys  In  the  fund 
are  not  sulBclent  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
discharge  his  reeponstblllty  under  any  Insur- 
ance or  gusranty  oontract,  tbe  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  In  su^  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  discbarge  sucb  reeponalbllitlee 
but  only  In  sucb  amounts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts. 
Such  notes  shall  be  In  su<^  form  and  de- 
nominations and  have  such  maturities  and 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
approval  of  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 
The  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  aball  oonstltute 
obligations  of  the  fund.  The  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force, 
and  for  such  purpose  as  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  U  authorized  to  use  aa  a  public 
debt  tranaaotlon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  securitlea  hereafter  Issued  under  the 
Seoond  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  ik>w  or  hereafter 
In  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  the  Seoond  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  are 
extended  to  include  such  purchases.  Bach 
purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  this  subsection  sball  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  rettirn  at  a  rate  determined  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing  marketable   obligations   of    the   United 


Statee  of  comparable  maturity.  The 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  any  time.  aaU. 
upon  8U<dJ  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such 
price  or  prioee  as  he  *»aU  determine,  any  of 
tbe  obligations  aoqolred  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  All  ledemptlens.  purchases,  and 
sales  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Traasory  of  maeii 
obUgatlons  under  this  subeeotlon  sbaU  be 
treated  as  public  debt  traneacUons  ot  tbe 
United  States. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  also  utUlze  tbe 
fund  to  pay  taxea,  Inauranee,  prior  liens, 
expenses  neceesary  to  make  flacal  adjust- 
menU  In  connection  wtth  the  application 
and  transmlrtal  of  collections^  and  other 
eoqiiensea  and  advanoes  to  protect  tbe  Sec- 
retary for  loans  which  are  guaranteed  or 
insured  under  this  title  or  held  by  the 
aeoetary,  to  acquire  such  security  property 
at  foredcaure  sale  or  otherwise  and  to  pay 
administrative  uspansss. 

Sxc.  SIS.  The  Secretary  abaU  promulgate 
rules  and  regulatloos  to  carry  out  ths  pro- 
visions of  this  titte. 
TTTLB    m— PTTTOaBrre    etPBBIOIBS    AJTO 

ADMmua'ntATivz  kxpenbes 

SBC.  801.  The  Secretary  la  axKborlaed  to  pay 
to  tbe  revolving  fund  establishsrt  by  section 
101  tntereat  substdlss  in  saaounta  wbleb 
m*\mi\  he  equal  to  tbe  dlfleresMe  between  tbe 
amounts  of  Intereet  paid  to  tbe  Seoretacy  of 
tbe  TreiMury  pursuant  to  section  106  and 
tbe  amounts  of  Interest  earned  on  direst 
loans  pursuant  to  section  104. 

aac.  802.  The  Secretary  Is  authorUsed  under 
such  rules  and  regulatlona  aa  be  may  pre- 
sortbe  to  pay  as  an  Intarast  subsidy  on  loeas 
whleh  sre  guMWOteed  cr  insured  under  tbe 
proTislons  of  ttUe  n  of  this  Act  amounts 
wtiieb  aie  neossssry  to  reduce  the  rate  pay- 
able by  tbe  Uaiower  to  tbe  rate  determined 
under  section  104  ot  this  Act. 

Sao.  sot.  Tbsse  Is  authcrlasd  to  bs  s(>- 
propriated  to  tbe  Seeretery  anob  earns  ss 
may  be  nesitrfl  (a)  to  carry  out  tbe  pro- 
vlalona  of  seotlona  801  and  802,  sucb  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  and  (b) 
for  administrative  expenses  under  this  Act. 
With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "1071"  and  Ineart 
in  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

Page  3,  line  3,  after  "fund"  Insert  "iindsr 
the  provisions  of  this  Ant". 

Page  3.  line  7,  strike  out  "as  weU  as"  and 
Insert ",  and  ". 

Page  4,  llnee  4  through  6,  strike  out  "mar- 
ket yields  on  municipal  bonda:  Pfortdsd, 
That  In  no  event  sball  tbe  rate  be  greater 
tban  tbe  rate  determined  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  TivMury  taking  into  conatderatlon 
tbe". 

Page  4,  line  18,  after  the  period  Insert  a 
new  sentence  aa  follows: 

"Loans  that  are  outstanding  on  tbe  date 
this  Act  is  approved  shall  be  conformed  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  as  soon  aa  tbe 
loan  agreements  permit." 

Page  5,  lines  6  and  6,  strike  out  "ooat.  cr 
when  such  action  would.  In  his  Judgment, 
be  In  tbe  beet  Interests  of  the  United  Statea." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof; 

"cost:  ProtHded,  That  such  action  shall 
not  be  effective  unMl  00  days  (not  oount- 
Ing  days  when  Congress  is  adjourned  aine 
die  or  when  tbe  Congress  is  In  reoeea  for 
more  than  3  days)  after  notice  has  bean 
given  to  the  Conunltteee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repreeentattves 
and  the  Senate." 

Page  S,  line  8.  strike  out  "and"  and  inaert 
In  lieu  thereof  "or." 

Page  6,  line  16.  strike  out  "of  any"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "that  apply  to". 

Page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  "loans"  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "a  loan". 

Rkge  6,  line  18,  after  "laws"  inaert  "and 
under  tbe  Jurladletlon  of  tbe  oourta '. 

Page  7,  line  3.  auike  out  "dcllnqtient"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "dellnquant,". 
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Pace  7,  lla*  7,  strike  out  "Mctlon."  axMl 
loMit  In  lieu  tharaof  "aecUon". 

!>•«•  7,  lines  !•  througb  18.  strUce  out  "&u- 
thorlzfttlone  and  epproprletlona.  or  tiicb 
otht  asoount  m  may  be  provided  In  appro* 
prlAtloui  Acts."  and  Iniert  In  lieu  tbereoX 
"approprlatlone." 

Page  8,  Unea  10  and  11,  strUu  out  "may,  to 
the  extent  ha  deem*  conalstent  with  the  pur- 
poeea  of  the  program."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall". 

Page  13,  line  12,  strUce  out  "It"  and  Insert 
"Is". 

Page  15.  line  16.  strike  out  "fund."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fund,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 830.000,000." 

Page  15,  lines  30  and  21.  strike  out  "8300.- 
000,000  as  authorized  in  appropriation  Acts." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1300.000,000." 

Page  18,  line  15,  strike  out  "Acts."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Acts^and  any  sjnounts 
ao  specified  shall  be  charged  against  and 
]\i"'**<i  by  the  appropriation  authorization 
contained  in  aubaectlon  317(a)." 

Page  18,  lines  IS  and  18.  strike  out  "the 
rate  determined  under  section  104  of  this 
Act."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tmder 
eeetloc  104  of  this  Act,  plus  such  additional 
ohargee  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
deems  appropriate  to  oorer  other  ooets  of  the 
Title  n  program." 

Page  18.  following  line  31,  Insert  a  new 
Title  as  follows: 

"TITLZ  IV— INDIAN  BUSINSB8  GRANTS 

"Sao.  401.  In  order  to  stimulate  and  In- 
oreeee  Indian  entrepreneurslxlp  and  employ- 
ment, and  to  establish  or  expand  profit-mak- 
ing Indian-owned  econocolc  enterprises,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  an  Indian 
lUMlnees  Orant  Pund  not  to  exceed  85.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  tills  Act  and  for  each  of  the  following  nine 
fiscal  years,  a  total  of  850,000,000. 

"Sac.  403.  The  aeoretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  from  such  fund 
under  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"  (a)  A  grant  may  not  exceed  850.000  or  35% 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  economic  enterprise 
to  be  financed  by  a  combination  of  loans, 
grants,  and  funds  of  the  applicant. 

"(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  only  for  the 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  economic 
enterprise  that  is,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  beyond  the  ability  of  the  applicant 
to  repay  within  thirty  years. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  must  determine  that 
an  applicant  for  a  grant  is  not  able  to  borrow 
the  amount  requested  from  any  available 
commercial  or  Oovernmental  source,  and  that 
he  is  Ineligible  to  borrow  the  amount  re- 
quested from  the  revolving  loan-funder  under 
Title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  A  grant  may  be  made  only  to  In- 
dividual Indians  or  to  Indians  having  a  form 
of  organization  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  or  to  individual  Indians. 

"(e)  A  grant  may  be  made  only  for  an 
economic  enterprise  that  Is  Indian-owned,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  ask 
for  an  explanation  from  the  chairman 
of  what  the  amendments  do. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJi. 
8063  is  a  major  piece  of  Indian  legisla- 
tion. It  nill  satisfy  an  immediate  need, 
and  it  will  have  long-term  and  lading 
effects. 

Historically,  Indians  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  borrow  money  In  the  market- 
place. Tlielr  lack  of  ocperlence,  their  iso- 
lation, their  lack  of  collateral  security 
have  all  contributed  to  this  situation.  In 


a  sense,  it  is  surprising  that  they  have 
been  able  to  borrow  to  the  extent  they 
have. 

The  picture  is  changing,  however.  Al- 
though at  one  time  the  Indians  were 
forced  to  rely  for  credit  principally  on 
direct  Federal  loans  and  on  loans  from 
trlbfU  funds,  at  the  present  time  66  per- 
cent of  all  outstanding  Indiaui  loans  are 
financed  by  customary  loiders. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  give  momentiun 
to  this  trend.  It  does  so  by  initiating  a 
program  to  guarantee  or  insure  up  to  90 
percent  of  each  loan  to  an  Indian  or  In- 
dian organization  that  is  made  by  c\iB- 
tomary  lenders,  subject  of  course  to 
strict  supervision  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  As  much  as  $200,000,000  In 
loans  can  be  guarsmteed  or  insured  at 
any  one  time,  and  as  loans  are  repaid 
new  loans  can  be  made. 

The  fact  that  $200,000,000  in  loans  can 
be  guaranteed  or  Insured  does  not  mean 
that  that  amount  of  money  must  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
On  the  contrary,  experience  with  similar 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shows  that  axi 
appropriation  of  15  percent  of  the  out- 
standing loans  should  be  adequate  to 
finance  the  program. 

The  guaranty  and  insurance  program 
is  intended  to  be  self-sustaining.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  charge  an 
insurance  premium  that  is  designed  to 
cover  losses  and  cost  of  administration. 

In  order  to  give  the  program  addi- 
tional attractiveness  to  Indians,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  utilize  the  credit  re- 
sources of  the  open  market,  the  bill  in- 
cludes an  interest  subsidy,  which  Is  open- 
ly identified,  and  which  can  be  justified 
as  a  cheap  way  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  business  Initiative  and 
experience. 

The  subsidy  works  like  this.  The  In- 
dian borrower  will  negotiate  his  loan 
from  one  of  the  customary  lenders,  and 
he  will  of  course  agree  to  pay  the  going 
commercial  interest  rate.  In  order  to  give 
the  Indian  the  advantage  of  a  lower  rate, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  agree  to 
pay,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  commercial  rate 
charged  the  Indian  and  the  rate  which 
the  Oovemment  must  pay  when  it  bor- 
rows money.  The  spread  between  these 
two  rates  Is  expected  to  be  about  2 
percent.  In  this  way  the  Indian  gets  the 
advantage  of  the  Government's  borrow- 
ing rate,  but  he  uses  the  resources  of  the 
private  money  market.  The  2 -percent 
cost  to  the  Government  is  the  subsidy. 

It  Is  more  honest  to  Identify  the  sub- 
sidy openly  in  this  way  than  it  is  to  hide 
the  subsidy  by  lending  money  directly 
at  an  interest  rate  that  is  lower  than  the 
Government's  cost  of  borrowing  money. 
If  the  Goverrunent  were  to  borrow  money 
at  5  percent  and  relend  it  to  an  Indian  at 
3  percent,  there  would  be  a  3-percent  sub- 
sidy but  the  subsidy  would  be  hidden.  In 
this  bill  the  subsidy  Is  clearly  identified 
and  the  money  for  It  must  be  appro- 
priated each  year. 

The  subsidy  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  insured  loan  program,  using 
commercial  lenders,  competitive  with  the 
direct  Federal  loan  program  that  Is  pro- 
vided for  through  the  revolving  loan 


fund,  which  Is  a  second  feature  of  tUi 
blU. 

We  have  had  a  revolving  loan  fund  for 
Indians  for  almost  40  years,  and  it  hai 
been  effective.  This  bill  Increases  tbe 
ca^tal  in  that  fund  from  about  $24.- 
000.000  to  about  $74,000,000.  When  you 
constdar  the  fact  that  the  $24,000,000 
fund  has  financed  more  than  $66,000,000 
In  loans,  the  scope  of  the  program  that 
can  be  financed  with  $74,000,000  should 
be  about  three  times  the  $66,000,000 
financed  in  the  past. 

The  bill  provides  that  direct  Federal 
loans  from  the  revcdvlng  loan  fund  will 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  that  reflects  the 
Government's  cost  of  borrowing  money, 
which  is  of  course  a  very  favorable  rate, 
plus  a  charge  to  cover  losses  and  admin- 
istration. This  means  that  the  fund 
should  be  self-sustaining,  and  if  it  works 
successfully  it  should  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything.  The  Government  will 
borrow  the  money  which  it  rele.ids  to  the 
Indian,  but  the  interest  which  the  Oor- 
emment  pays  on  its  loan  wlD  be  re- 
covered from  the  Indian. 

In  order  to  borrow  from  the  revolving 
loan  fund,  the  Indian  must  show  that 
he  is  unable  to  borrow  fn»n  any  other 
source.  That  is  why  the  loan  guaranty 
and  insurance  program  must  make  it 
possible  for  the  Indian  to  borrow  at  the 
low  net  rate  he  would  pay  if  he  borrowed 
from  the  revolving  loan  fund. 

A  third  program  authorized  by  tbe 
bill  Is  a  business  grant  program.  It  is  in- 
tended to  stimulate  the  development  of 
Indian  enterprises  when  the  Indian  ti 
not  able  to  borrow  the  full  amount  of 
money  needed.  For  example,  an  Indian 
might  want  to  start  a  filling  station  that 
costs  $20,000.  He  might  be  able  to 
amortize  a  $18,000  loan  and  still  make 
a  decent  living  for  himself,  but  if  he  were 
required  to  amortize  the  full  $20,000  the 
business  would  fall.  In  this  hypothetical 
case  a  $2,000  grant  would  enable  the 
Indian  to  establish  an  economically 
soimd  business  that  would  give  him  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  and  also  pro- 
vide employment  for  other  Indians. 

The  committee  has  written  some  very 
specific  standards  into  the  bill.  A  grant 
can  not  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  a  loan  of 
the  same  amount  would  be  beyond  the 
Indian's  ability  to  repay,  judged  of 
course  on  the  basis  of  reasonably  avail- 
able information.  Also,  a  grant  may  not 
be  made  if  the  applicant  is  eligible  for 
a  loan  from  any  source.  He  would  of 
course  be  eligible  for  a  revolving  fund 
loan  if  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
repaying  the  money. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the 
Secretary  must  make  specific  findings 
regarding  eligibility  for  a  loan  and  abil- 
ity to  repay.  He  may  not  make  assump- 
tions based  \vxm  what  some  other  lender 
thinks. 

With  these  safeguards,  I  believe  that 
the  grant  program  has  a  legitimate 
function.  It  may  mean  the  difference 
between  a  successful  enterprise  and  a 
^failure.  The  program  requires  careful 
evahiation,  however,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
limited  to  10  years,  with  a  request  that 
the  Secretary  submit  annual  evaluations. 

I  think  that  the  bill  is  a  good  biU  and 
I  urge  its  enactment. 


October  13,  1972 
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Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  epeaker,  as  a  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H  Jl.  80«3.  as  amended,  and 
jjpinicd  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

pn^dent  Nixon,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  July  8,  1970,  transmitting 
rec(»iunendations  for  an  Indian  policy, 
lUted  that— 

"The  flret  Amerteans — the  Indians — are  the 
most  deprived  and  most  Isolated  minority 
mup  in  our  Nation.  On  virtually  every  scale 
of  measurement — employment.  Income,  edu- 
cation, health — the  condition  of  the  Indian 
paople  ranks  at  the  bottom. 

Tbe  Presidoit  also  stated  in  that  same 
message  that — 

The  story  of  the  Indian  In  America  Is  some- 
thing more  than  the  record  of  the  white 
mAn's  frequent  aggreastoQ.  broken  agree* 
)neats,  Uitermlttant  remorse  and  prolonged 
lallure.  It  Is  also  a  record  of  endurazice,  of 
wrrival,  of  adaptation  and  creativity  In  tbe 
face  of  overwhelming  obstacles.  It  Is  a  record 
of  enormous  contributions  to  this  country — 
to  its  art  and  culture,  to  Its  strength  and 
ipUtt,  to  lu  sense  of  history  and  Its  sense 
of  purpose. 

President  Nixon  called  upon  this  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  which  began  to 
recognize  and  build  upon  the  capacities 
and  insights  of  the  Indian  people.  HJl. 
8063  is  that  kind  of  legislation  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
principal  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
will  go  far  toward  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indians  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions. H.R.  8063  will  in  my  judgment  do 
more  than  that;  it  will  encotirage  smd 
foster  greater  individual  initiative,  re- 
sponsible character  among  our  American 
Indians.  H.R.  8063  will  give  the  Indian 
either  Individually  or  collectively  through 
his  organization  the  opportunity  to  make 
and  be  responsible  for  his  own  economic 
decisions. 

This  bin,  HJa.  8063.  wlU,  hopefully,  be 
the  start  of  ameliorating  a  most  serious 
Indian  program — economic  deprivation. 
Unemployment  among  Indians  is  ten 
times  the  national  average  and  nms  sis 
high  as  80  percent  on  some  Indian  reser- 
vations. At  the  same  time,  some  80  per- 
cent of  the  reservation  Indians  have  an 
average  annual  Income  of  $1,500  which  is 
below  the  poverty  line. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  can  be 
further  established  If  necessary  and  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  even 
though  this  legislation  is  expensive,  it 
must  be  kept  tn  mind  that  the  programs 
established  by  this  legislation  are  essen- 
tially loan  programs  which  are  expected 
to  be  self-sustaining.  A  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral expense  is  involved  through  business 
grants  and  the  administrative  costs  in- 
volved while  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  Indians  with  a  tremendous  economic 
opportunity. 

H.R.  8063.  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  essentially  establishes  three 
programs  for  enhancing  the  economic 
development  of  Indian  and  Indian  or- 
ganizatioiis.  The  first  program  Is  estab- 
lished by  title  I.  This  title  combines  the 
three  existing  Federal  loan  funds  to  In- 
dians Into  a  single  revolving  loan  fund 
and  Increases  the  amount  avallahle  for 
loans  from  $23,799,600  to  $73,799,600  by 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  sm  ad- 
ditional $50,000,000.  These  funds  are  to 


be  made  available  to  Indians  and  Indian 
organisations  on  a  loan  basis  for  eco- 
nomic development  projects. 

The  second  program  is  a  loan  guaranty 
and  insurance  program  established  by 
title  n  of  this  bilL  This  title  authorises 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interk>r  to  guaran- 
tee or  insure  90  percent  of  loans  make  by 
commercial  lenders  to  Indians  and  In- 
dian organlaations  for  economic  projects. 
To  accomplish  this,  title  n  authorises 
the  Secretary  to  guarantee  or  insure 
lo&as  up  to  a  limit  of  $200  million  in  the 
aggregate  and  authorises  the  approi>rla- 
tion  oX  $30  million  to  pay  any  losses  as 
a  result  of  such  guaranteed  ch*  insured 
loans. 

The  third  program  established  by 
HJ%.  8063  is  an  Indian  business  grant 
fund  in  title  IV.  This  program  is  limited 
to  a  10 -year  period  with  a  total  author- 
ized appropriation  of  $50  million.  This 
program  is  intended  to  provide  the  capi- 
tal for  Indians  or  Indian  organ  haattons 
having  insufficient  equity  to  qualify  for 
small  business  loans  from  either  pubUc 
or  private  sources  to  arrive  at  the  100- 
percent  ftnanring  needed  for  a  business 
venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  in  supp(Mt 
of  this  legislation  which  will  become  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1972  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
support  its  passage. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arisna.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  insular  Affairs. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
the  indlvidiaal  Indian  and  Indian  organi- 
zaUiUis  with  the  neoesscuy  "seed  "  nooney 
in  the  forms  of  loans  and  grants  to 
nipf^ingfiiTiy  provide  the  economic  de- 
velcvunent  of  American  Indians. 

HJL  80€3.  as  amoided  and  reported 
by  tta«  Ccnnmlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AHalrs,  embodies  the  provisions  of 
draft     legislation      recommended      by 
President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  July  8,  1970,  transmitting 
recommendations  for  an  Indian  policy. 
The  bill  is  divided  into  five  titles,  and, 
if  enacted,  wfQ  be  known  as  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1972.  Title  I  sets  up 
the  self-sustaining  revolving  loan  fund 
of  direct  Federal  loans.  This  title  com- 
bines the  previous  three  revolving  loan 
funds  into  a  single  revolving  loan  fund, 
increases  the  amount  available  for  loans 
by  $50,000,000  and  sets  out  the  statutory 
guidelloes  for  the  revolving  loan  fund 
program.  All  loans  will  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  which  reflects  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  of  borrowing  money. 
Title  n  of  the  bin  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  set  up  a  giiaranty 
and  Insured  loan  program.  Under  this 
title.  Individual  Indians  or  Indian  or- 
ganizations will  borrow  dhivctly  from  a 
commercial  lender  and  the  Secretary, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  can  guar- 
antee or  insure  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
loan.  This  title,  in  addition  to  providing 
statutory  gukieUnes.  limits  the  author- 
1^  of  the  Secretary  to  guarantee  and 
insure  loans  up  to  an  aggregate  of  $200.- 
000,000  and  provides  the  appropriation 
authorization  of  $30,000,000  to  pagr  any 
losses. 

Title  m  antiMTlBes  the  Seeretary  ol 
the  Interior  to  pay  interest  subsldlee  on 


loans  made  from  tbe  revolving  loan  fund 
and  the  guaranty  and  insured  loan  pro- 
gram. Iliis  interest  subsidy  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  interest  rate  charged 
by  the  bank  or  lending  institution  and 
the  rate  the  Federal  Oovemment  must 
pay  to  borrow  money.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  total  subsidy  could  be  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000  a  year. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  establishes  an 
Indian  business  grant  fund  for  a  period 
of  10  years  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  from 
the  $50,000,000  fund  to  stimulate  and 
increase  Indian  employment  and  entre- 
preneur&hip  and  to  expand  existing 
profitmaking  Indian -owned  economic 
enterprises. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
which  Is  most  meritorious  for  the 
economic  wcU-belng  of  our  American 
Indian  people^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tisoe,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPINAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND     ACQUISITION     FUNDS     FOR 
DELAWARE     NATIONAL    RECREA- 


TION AREA 

Mr.   ASPINALL. 


Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  13396)  to 
authorize  an  increase  In  land  acquisition 
funds  for  the  Delaware  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJEL  laSM 
Be  it  enteted  by  th*  Stmate  and  U<m»t  of 
Beprssentatipes  o/  t/M  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congrta  aaaembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  of  September  1.  1965  (79 
Stat,  eil,  914) .  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
figure  "i8T,4ia,000"  In  the  flrst  sentence  and 
sobatttuttng  tn  Ueu  thereof  the  figure 
-•o»3ia4xxr. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
13396  Is  a  bill  which  was  Introduced  by 
our  colleagues — Representatives  McDadx. 
Dow,  RoowxT  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Trokpson  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  a 
complex  measure  as  bills  go,  it  simply 
provides  for  an  Increase  to  tl»  suthori- 
aatioD  ee&lng  for  land  acqulsltian  at  the 
Ddaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  States  of  Permsylvania 
•ndWevJerBcgr. 
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The  recreation  area  Involved  In  this 
legislation  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
grees  to  19<J5.  At  that  time.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  total  area  should  Include  47,675 
acres  of  land  adj8u:ent  to  the  area  being 
set  aside  for  the  then-authori«d  Tocks 
Island  Dam  project.  It  is  an  outstanding 
natiiral  area  which  Is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  millions  of  people  living  near  the 
Delaware  River  Vsilley. 

At  the  time  of  its  authorization,  it  was 
estimated  that  all  of  the  lands  involved 
could  be  acquired  for  the  amount  author- 
ized— $37,412,000;  however,  actual  ac- 
quisition costs  have  far  exceeded  the 
original  estimates.  All  of  the  authorised 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended or  obligated,  but  some  21,806 
acres  remain  to  be  acquired. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area  remains  a 
good,  soimd  outdoor  recreation  project. 
A  tremendous  investment  has  been  inade, 
but  a  viable  administrative  unit  does  not 
presently  exist,  because  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  has  not  been  completed. 
The  only  question  before  the  House  at 
this  time  Is  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
complete  the  work  which  we  began  when 
we  authorized  this  recreation  area  in 
1965.  If  we  do— and  I  think  that  we 
should — then  this  bill  must  be  enacted 
and  the  earlier  It  is  done  the  less  it  will 
ultimately  cost  the  Amerlcsm  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R.  13396  tocreases  the 
authorisation  for  land  acquisition  from 
$37,412,000  to  $68,812,000.  According  to 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  presented 
by  witnesses  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  this  amount  should  cover  all  of 
the  remaining  costs  involved. 

I  support  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  urge  Its  approval  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  13396,  to  authorize  an 
Increase  in  land  acquisition  funds  for 
the  Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Rec- 
reation Area. 

The  act  of  September  1,  1965  author- 
ized the  acquisition  of  certato  lands  in 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  provide  the  Delaware  Water  Oap 
National  Recreation  Area  for  public  out- 
door recreational  use  and  enjojonent  in 
a  manner  coordinated  with  the  purposes 
of  Tocks  Island  Dam  suid  Reservoir 
which  had  been  separately  authorized. 

The  gross  acreage  authorized  to  be 
acquired  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area  amounted  to 
47,675  acres.  Some  10,000  were  not  to  be 
acquired  because  the  act  provided  for 
certain  adjustments  in  the  acreage  or 
because  It  was  in  public  ownership. 
Therefore,  the  private  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired actually  amounted  to  37,349.47 
acres.  The  act  authorized  appropriations 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
In  lands  of  not  more  than  $37,412,000. 
all  of  which  has  been  appropriated.  The 
land  purchased  to  December  31.  1971, 
amounts  to  21.806.78  acres  at  a  cost. of 
$34,686,593.  The  balance  remaining  is 
only  $2,725,407  to  acquire  the  remaining 
15,542.69  acres  which,  of  course,  is  totally 
Inadequate. 

The  reasons   for  this  Inadequacy  of 


the  tnitial  funding  are  manifold.  The 
Jackson-Cross  Co,  a  large  and  rep- 
utable real  estate  service  In  Philadel- 
phia has  very  carefully  and  fully 
articulated  these  reasons  in  Its  report  aa. 
the  matter  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  National  Par!:  Service. 
Let  me  hl^illght  for  you  the  primary 
reasons  for  a  $81,400,000  increase  over 
the  original  authorization.  The  primary 
contributing  factor  Is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  15  percent  per  annum  in- 
crease in  property  values  In  this  area 
based  on  paired  sales.  These  sales,  after 
excluding  extreme  resale  percentages, 
show  a  range  in  increase  of  from  5  to 
89  percent  per  year.  This  Is  much  higher 
than  the  national  average,  and  is  largely 
due  to  the  expanded  second-home  re- 
quirement brought  about  by  the  tulvent 
of  high-speed  highway  patterns  which 
have  reduced  the  travel  time  from  New 
York  City  and  northern  New  Jersey  via 
Interstates  80  and  84,  bringing  these  met- 
ropolitan areas  within  1  hour's  driving 
time  of  the  whole  Pocono  Mountain 
region. 

A  restudy  by  the  Jackson-Cross  Co. 
shows  that  numerous  unrecorded  sales 
existed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Del- 
aware Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  at  the  time  of  the  original  report 
and  exceeded  what  was  estimated  in  that 
report,  making  the  market  more  retail 
than  wholesale  as  assimied.  The  original 
Jackson-Cross  report  estimated  2,000 
todlvidually  owned  lots  within  two  New 
Jersey  subdivisions  when,  in  fact.  It  later 
developed  there  were  slightly  more  than 
3,000  because  of  the  larger  number  of 
unrecorded  contracts  for  deeds  than 
originally  believed.  The  same  general 
trend  prevailed  on  the  Pennsylvania  side. 

The  general  imbaJance  of  appropria- 
tions between  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area  and  the  Tocks 
Island  Dsmi  is  another  contributing 
factor  preventing  land  for  the  two  proj- 
ects from  being  acquired  concurrently. 
This  tended  to  defeat  the  plan  to  effect 
an  overall  economy  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  when  it  assigned  land  acquisi- 
tion responsibility  for  both  Federal  proj- 
ects to  a  single  agency. 

Another  factor  increasing  the  cost  Is 
the  considerable  amount  of  improve- 
ments which  occurred  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  originsJ  cost  estimate  and 
the  time  of  acquisition. 

The  cost  for  court  awards  on  deficiency 
Judgments  has  been  an  exceedtogly  ex- 
pensive item  and  the  $31.4  million  figure 
tocludes  some  $5.6  million  for  this  Item 
alone.  Deficiency  Judgment  awards  may 
or  may  not  occur  in  this  total  amoimt, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  item  for  incliision 
based  on  the  outcome  of  trials  to  date. 

There  is  also  incorporated  in  the  con- 
templated increase  in  authorization  an 
entirely  new  cost  not  included  In  the 
original  estimate,  and  that  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  payments  under  the  Act 
of  January  2,  1971  (84  Stat.  1894),  Uhl- 
form  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
This  item  alone  adds  djx  estimated  $2.7 
million. 

A  complete  breakdown  of  the  $31.4 
mllli<»  additional  estimate  is  set  forth 


below: 


ri-  Vii-,4  v>J  t-i'^aiiti  ^• 


ValTUktton  of  laxula  and  bnprors- 

ments  ntmalnlng  to  be  pur- 

ohMSd  - ♦31.700,000 

ArtmlnfartrmUve    cost l.iOO.DOO 

Costs  under  Public  Iaw  91-64S, 

act   of   January   a.    1971    (84 

Stat.     1984) -       2,700,000 

EstlmjiteCl  kdverae  oovnt  sward 

csoes   filed  on  orlgliua   fund 

allocation  3.400,000 

Estimated  adverse  oourt  awards 

on     properties     yet     to     be 

acquired   --      3,a0O,000 

Total - 31.400.000 

It  Is  toterestlng  and  beneficial  to  note 
that  purchases  made  since  the  date  of 
the  JEM;kson-Cro6s  restudy  have  been 
made  at  prices  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
new  estimate,  which  is  todicative  of  Um 
authenticity  of  the  restudy. 

Authorization  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area  provided 
for  the  coordination  of  that  project  with 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  project  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962.  In  furtherance  of  that  concept,  atxl 
In  order  that  the  landowners  would  not 
be  forced  to  negotiate  with  two  Federal 
agencies  in  the  acquisition  of  the  private 
property,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  conduct  aU  the 
negotiations  for  land  acquisition  throuflb 
the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Tocks  Island  Dam  project  has  en- 
countered numerous  and  serious  difficul- 
ties causing  considerable  speculation 
whether  the  facility  will  ever  be  con- 
structed. This  fact  has  caused  consider- 
able concern  as  to  whether  the  failure  to 
construct  this  impoundment  might  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  a  viable  recreation 
area.  The  National  Park  Service  has  con- 
sidered this  matter  and  Is  pleased  to 
report  that  its  studies  indicate  a  very 
fine  recreational  area  with  substantially 
as  great  a  carrjring  capacity  could  exist 
without  an  impoimdment  as  with  one; 
provided,  the  increase  in  land  acquisition 
fimds,  as  contained  in  this  legislation,  is 
granted. 

In  this  connection,  the  corps  has  to 
date  acquired  more  than  10,000  acres  of 
the  area  needed  for  the  impoundment 
and,  with  their  current  appropriation  of 
$14.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  together 
with  funds  on  hand,  should  substantially 
complete  the  impoundmwit  area  with 
acreage  inside  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area.  If  then  the 
dam  were  not  to  be  constructed,  this 
land  could  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  excess  property 
for  recreational  use  In  connection  with 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area. 

The  Delaware  Water  Oap  NatlMial 
Recreation  Area  was  established  to  serve 
the  recreational  needs  of  an  estimated 
10  million  people  a  year  within  the  most 
densely  populated  area  of  this  Nation. 
For  8  years  now,  the  pec^Jle  of  this  area 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  their  lands  and  future.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cost  of  establishing  this  na- 
tional recreation  area  to  the  Federal 
Govermnent  and  essentially  the  Ameri- 
can people  continues  to  escalate  for  the 
lack  of  adequate  funding. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  establishment  of  na- 
tkmal  parks  and  recreation  areas,  and 
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10  forth,  then  Congress  must  provide  Uie 
necessary  f  imding  to  accomplish  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  the  projects 
promised  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill. 

ThB  purpose  of  HJl.  13396,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  is  to  increase  the  amount 
suthorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  at  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  amount  of  additional  funds 
needed  to  acquire  the  lands  authorized 
for  acquisition  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  recreation  area  are  $31.4 
million. 

The  history  and  background  of  this 
legislation  Is  beginning  to  sound  like  a 
broken  record.  Time  and  time  again  the 
National  Park  Service,  for  various  rea- 
sons, is  required  to  seek  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  authorization  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  Interests  in  lands  In 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  and  so  forth, 
which  have  been  established  by  Congreu. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  me. 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subconunlttee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation,  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice is  in  dire  need  of  some  detailed  legis- 
lative oversii^t  and  scrutiny;  especially 
in  regard  to  its  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment practices  and  policies.  And 
this  legislation,  HJl.  13396,  serves  as  a 
prime  exsunple  of  why  that  kind  of  over- 
sight is  needed. 

In  1965  Congress  authorized  the  ac- 
quisition of  57,650  acres  of  land  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
At  that  time.  Congress  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $37,412,000  for  land 
acquisition. 

Since  the  authorization,  21,806  acres  of 
the  37,349  acres  of  privately  owned  lands 
have  been  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $34,686,- 
693.  There  remain  to  be  acquired  15,642 
acres  of  land  within  the  recreaticm  area 
boundaries  and  only  $2,725,407  of  the 
original  authorization  remains  unex- 
pended— all  of  which  \s  being  held  in 
reserve  to  satisfy  any  deficiency  Judg- 
ments which  might  arise. 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the 
remaining  15,543  acres  of  privately 
owned  lands  is  the  $31.4  million  of  addi- 
tional funds  being  requested  by  this 
legislation. 

While  many  reasons  are  advanced  by 
the  National  Park  Service  to  Justify  this 
request  for  additional  funds,  the  fact  is 
that  NaUonal  Park  Service  failed  to  ac- 
curately appraise  and  assess  Its  land  ac- 
quisition costs  initially.  And  this  has  been 
so  to  a  number  of  bills  which  have  been 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
The  result  has  been  that  Congress  Is 

made  the  fall  guy  for  the  mistakes  of  the 

National  Park  Service.  Congress  Is  put  to 
the  position  of  having  made  a  substantial 
Federal  investment.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent for  backing  away  or  out  of  these 

circumstances. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  BUi>port  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  because  we,  the  Congress, 
made  a  commitment  to  establish  the 
Delaware  Water  Of^  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  In  the  process,  we  told  the 
people  to  that  area  that  if  their  lands 
had  to  be  acquired,  they  would  receive 
Just  compensation  for  them.  We  have 
now  acquired  some  of  their  lands  to  the 
tune  of  $»7.4  million.  Either  we  provide 
the  additional  $31.4  million  requested  or 
seU  back  the  21,806  acres  acquired  and 
deauthorize  the  NaUonal  Recreation 
Area. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  rise  to 
support  of  tiie  enactment  of  HJl.  13396 
which  is  a  bill  to  authorize  an  tacreased 
ceUtog  for  appropriations  for  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Oap  National  Recreation 
Area  to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey. 

COUMTrm   CONSIOBUTION 

This  legislation  was  the  subject  of  a 
public  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation.  At 
that  time,  we  were  advised  that  this 
project  requires  additional  funding  if  it 
is  to  be  completed  as  originally  planned 
by  the  Congress. 

I  regret  that  the  origin  ^  estimates 
for  land  costs  which  we  relied  upon  were 
so  inacciurate.  Naturally,  the  members 
of  the  subconunlttee  toquired  about  the 
factors  which  resulted  to  such  a  gross 
error.  We  were  told"  that  there  were 
several  reasons  why  the  origtoal  esti- 
mates were  lower  than  the  actual  ac- 
quisition costs: 

First,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
unrecorded  sales  that  exceeded  the 
estimates  at  the  time  of  the  original 
authorization; 

Second,  the  coordinated  land  acquisi- 
tion program  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress when  the  project  was  authorized 
did  not  materialize  so  that  key  tracts  to 
the  taking  area  had  to  be  bypassed 
when  prompt  acquisition  might  have 
resulted  to  their  purchase  at  a  lesser 
cost; 

Third,  we  have  learned  that  when  a 
project  is  authorized  prompt  funding  Is 
essential  if  the  costs  are  to  be  mini- 
mized, but  to  this  case  funds  were  not 
available  and  landowners  to  the  area 
conttoued  to  improve  their  properties 
and  tocreasing  costs  resulted. 

Fourth,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
authorization  of  this  recreation  area,  the 
Congress  has  approved  legislation  pro- 
viding for  relocation  assistance  which 
materially  affects  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
ject; and 

Ptoally.  the  court  awards  have  ex- 
ceeded the  estimated  value  of  the  lands 
involved  so  that  deficiency  Judgments 
must  be  contemplated  to  future  acqui- 
sitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  oi  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs have  always  tried  to  asoertato  what 
projects  of  this  ktod  will  cost  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  fully 
informed  when  the  legislation  is  ini- 
tially considered.  It  has  been  our  Icmg- 
standing  policy  to  adopt  what  we  affec- 
tionately call  the  Haley  amendment 
which  places  the  customary  limitation 
on  appropriations  found  to  our  bills. 
Tlien,  if  the  estimates  are  wrong,  the 


Congress  at  least,  has  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  program  before  additional 
funds  can  be  appropriated.  We  believe 
that  this  has  kept  the  program  honest 
and.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  to- 
creases are  sometimes  required,  that  it 
has  required  those  recommending  pro- 
jects to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to 
ascertain  what  the  costs  might  xiltl- 
mately  be. 

CONCLtTSlON 

I  Joto  to  supporting  this  legislation. 
While  I  wish  the  amount  could  be  less. 
I  believe  that  the  facts  dlcUte  that  this 
increase  wUl  be  required  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  H.R  13396. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
which  we  are  considering  today  is  a  bill 
that  has  truly  national  significance. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is  aware  of 
the  magnificent  work  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  done  to  the  creation  of 
national  parks  in  America,  and  all  of  us 
have  been  enthusiastic  to  the  celebration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  national 
park  system  to  this  year  of  1972.  Very 
Justly  we  are  proud,  not  only  of  our  na- 
tional parks,  but  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  becrane  a  model  for  the  whole  world 
to  admire  and  emulate. 

And  that  is  what  this  bill  Is  all  about. 
It  is  about  a  national  recreation  area, 
the  first  national  recreation  area  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area.  Congress  authorized 
the  creation  of  this  most  significant  rec- 
reation area  to  legislation  of  Septem- 
ber 1, 1965.  It  was  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  Congress  at  that  time  that  the 
recreation  area  would  come  toto  being 
with  no  undue  delay,  but  we  see  now  a 
situation  which  Is  utterly  deplorable.  We 
do  not  have  a  national  recreation  area; 
we  have  half  a  national  recreation  area, 
and  nothing  cotild  be  more  sad  than  half 
a  national  park. 

The  purchase  of  land  to  this  recrea- 
tion area  has  come  to  a  halt.  There  is  a 
remaining  40  percent  of  the  land  to  t)e 
acquired  for  the  recreation  area.  Vid  we 
have  exhausted  the  authorization  for  the 
purchase  of  this  land.  Yet,  to  the  area. 
the  people  who  own  that  40  percent  of 
the  property  are  Uving  daUy  under  the 
certatoty  of  condemnation  and  purchase 
without  the  actuality  of  their  properties 
being  purchased.  It  is  an  unconscionable 
hardship  pressed  down  upon  these  peo- 
ple, and  it  Is  a  reproach  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  have  half  a  parte  which 
is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

For  nearly  10  years,  thc^  people  or 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  the  rec- 
reation area  have  lived  under  this  threat 
of  condemnation.  They  have  seen  the 
patchwork  quilt  of  land  purchases  which 
has  developed,  the  departure  of  their 
neighbors,  and  the  tocursion  of  squatters 
onto  the  abandoned  land.  These  squat- 
ters have  made  life  something  of  a  nigjit- 
mare  to  the  region,  through  a  program 
of  nearly  complete  lawlessness  that  has 
seen  the  life  of  at  least  one  Federal 
Ranger  threatened  and  the  destruction 
of  property  which  we  aU  had  hoped  to 
preserve  as  historical  treasures. 

We  need  this  legislation  We  need  to 
provide  the  authorization  to  purchase  all 

the  land  needed  to  complete  this  recrea- 
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tlon  area,  and  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible. 

There  Is  no  finer  man  in  the  Park 
Service  than  Pete  de  QeUecke.  the  Super- 
Intendoit  of  the  Delaware  Water  Oap 
National  Recreation  Area.  Here  Is  a  man 
who  has  the  desire  to  provide  a  multi- 
tude of  excellent  seryices  to  the  people 
of  UxLs  Nation  in  the  recreation  area,  but 
who  cannot  do  so  in  its  present  incom- 
plete form. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  It  will  not  only 
be  the  final  step  in  making  this  national 
recreation  a  complete  recreation  area, 
but  It  will  relieve  the  hardships  suffered 
by  those  people  who  live  within  the 
boundaries  of  tlie  area,  but  who  have 
had  only  promises  to  acquire  their  prop- 
erty, not  the  actiiallty  of  purchase. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  well  worthy  of  a 
unanimous  vote  of  approval  by  the  liiem- 
bers  of  this  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pfissed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  an  increase  in  land 
acquisition  funds  for  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes. " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  of 
the  House,  including  myself,  who  de&lres 
to  do  so.  may  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricou)  immediately  preceding  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAiCER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ck>Iorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  retirement 
of  Chairman  Epwakd  Garmact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APATHETIC  RESPONSE  TO  REPORTS 
OF  DRUG  TRAFFICKING 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
New  York  papers  there  are  articles  on 
the  dnig  crisis  in  our  elementary  and 
high  schools  In  New  York  City.  One  of 
the  news  headlines  reads,  "Forty-five 
Percent  of  High  School  Pupils  Here  Said 
•Po  Take  Drugs."  The  New  York  State 
Plelsehmann  Commission,  which  Issued 
Its  report  covering  the  entire  State,  esti- 
mated that  in  New  York  City,  where  the 
drug  problem  was  most  serious,  45  per- 
cent of  the  students  in  the  10th  through 


12th  grades  and  20  percent  of  those  in 
the  seventh  through  ninth  grades  are 
currently  users  of  some  psychoactive 
drug. 

So  often  in  discussions  I  have  had  with 
parents  of  children  in  our  schools,  a 
parent  wlU  say  so  eloquently  and  tear- 
fully at  times,  "Why  Is  it  if  I  see  the  drug 
pushers  when  they  stand  1l  front  of  our 
schools,  the  police  can't?"  Their  obser- 
vation is  accurate  and  there  is  no  ade- 
quate response  to  that  poignant  ques- 
tion. 

When  I  take  the  matter  up  with  police 
authorities  I  am  told  It  \s  the  fault  of  the 
courts.  When  I  discuss  it  with  the  court 
officials,  I  am  told  it  Is  the  fault  of  the 
police.  Somewhere  the  buck  must  stop 
and  someone  must  take  responsibility. 

Let  me  show  how  frustrating  it  is  to 
deal  with  law  enforcement  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  drug  addiction.  On 
September  8  I  received  an  anonymous 
letter  from  a  constituent  calling  my  at- 
tention to  an  sdleged  condition  con- 
cerning drug  trafllc  existing  on  the  Up- 
per East  Side  of  Manhattan  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  thought  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  test  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  which  do  have  Jurisdiction  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  to  see  what  actions 
they  would  take.  The  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 12  which  I  sent  to  six  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  together  with  the  anony- 
mous letter.  Is  appended. 

As  of  today,  a  month  later  almost  to 
the  day,  I  have  received  a  total  of  three 
responses  which  follow.  Two  of  those  re- 
sponding advise  that  they  have  referred 
the  matter  to  other  agencies.  One  stated 
that  he  was  having  the  matter  Investi- 
gated and  would  keep  me  Informed. 
At  the  present  time,  I  have  received  no 
further  report  from  anyone  on  any  in- 
vestigation which  may  have  ensued. 

Among  those  that  I  have  not  heard 
from  Is  Myles  Ambrose,  Special  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy 
in  view  of  the  flourish  and  publicity  with 
which  the  administration  annoimced  the 
establishment  of  Its  "heroin  hotline"  pro- 
gram last  April.  The  stated  purpose  of 
the  hotline  was  to  enable  individual  citi- 
zens to  volunteer  information  in  con- 
fidence on  heroin  traffickers  and  prashers. 
One  toll-free  caU  could  be  dialed  any- 
where in  the  United  States  and  presum- 
ably would  catalyze  Immediate  action  by 
the  Government. 

One  carmot  help  but  question  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  administration  In  estab- 
lishing this  so-called  hotline  at  a  cost  of 
$260,000  for  the  first  4  months  of  opera- 
tion when  a  letter  from  a  Member  of 
Congress  does  not  even  get  a  response. 
If  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  alerting 
law  enforcement  officials  to  a  serious 
situation  Involving  drugs,  can  get  so  lit- 
tle reaction,  imagine  how  frustrating  It 
must  be  for  the  average  citizen.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  so  many  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  angry,  Indeed,  disgusted, 
with  the  manner  in  which  officials 
charged  with  the  duty  of  tavestlgatlng 
alleged  crimes,  apprehending  the  crimi- 
nals, and  sending  them  to  jail,  are  do- 
ing their  duty.  This  is  particularly  true 
la  the  instances  of  drug  trafficking  that 


is  ruining  the  Uves  of  so  many  of  our 
chlldreo. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

SXPTZMBXB  8, 1973. 
Congressman  Kdwau  I.  Koch, 
Woihingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  (X>kgbew«m*w  Kocb:  I  call  yoiir  at* 
tentlon  to  tbe  following  condition  existing 
In  yovir  dtetrlct. 

A  ring  or  upper  echelon  drug  pushers  op. 
eratlng  out  of  —  Street.  —  and  they  are 
inter-state.  They  meet  In  the  early  morning 
hours,  uarually  weekends  and  Mondays.  Their 
cars  are  usually  parked  on  —  Avenue  near 
—  Street. 

FoUowlng  la  a  deaorlptlon  of  the  cars  and 
their  plates: 

(Color)  Cadillac,  License — . 

(Color)  Cadillac,  Ucenae — . 

(Color)  Mereedee,  License — . 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  written  to 
Commissioner  Murphy  and  Captain  D.  ifc- 
Oowan  of  the  19th  Precinct  about  these 
pushers.  I  believe  these  letters  have  been 
burled,  as  nothing  has  been  done. 

I  Insist  that  you  exert  every  effort  to  rid 
the  neighborhood  of  these  pec^le.  The  dls- 
trtct  has  an  elementary  school  on  York  Ave- 
nue and  an  Intermediate  school  on  7eth 
Street. 

Thank  you. 

My  letter  containing  the  above  enclo- 
sure was  sent  to  the  following  law  en- 
forcement officials: 

List  of  Law  KwroaatMiNT  Omcuis 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  Special  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Office  of  Drug  Abuse,  Law  En- 
forcement, VS.  Department  of  Justice. 

Patrick  T.  Burke,  Assistant  Attorney  in 
Charge,  Joint  Strike  Force,  VB.  Department 
of  Justice. 

Frank  8.  Hogan,  District  Attorney,  New 
York  Coimty. 

Louis  J.  Lefkowltz.  New  York  State  Attor- 
ney General. 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner. 

Robert  K.  Ruskln,  New  York  City  Commis- 
sioner of  Investigation. 

House  or  Rkpreszntativks, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  12, 1972. 

Dkar :  I  have  received  an  anonymotn 

letter,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  concern- 
ing alleged  drug  pushing  at  —  street.  The  let- 
ter, as  you  will  note,  contains  the  llceaM 
plate  numbers  of  cars  allegedly  belonging  to 
those  In  the  operation. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention 
knowing  that  It  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  I 
would  appreciate  your  advising  me  as  to  the 
outcome  of  any  investigation  you  make  in 
the  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Kdwasd  I.  Koch. 

DwraicT  ArrOBKirr 
or  THB  CouwTT  or  Nrw  Yohk, 
Neu3  York,  N.Y..  September  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

DsAK  Ed  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1973  In  which  you  enclose  an 
anonymous    communication    having    to   do 

with  alleged  drug  pushing  at Street. 

I  am  referring  this  matter  for  Investlga- 
tl<»i  to  Assistant  District  Attorney  Frank 
Rogers  who  is  the  Coordinator  for  the  Spe- 
cial Narcotics  Courts  for  the  City  of  New 
York.  I  am  asking  B^.  Rogers  to  keep  you 
and  me  advised  of  developments. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

nUMK  S.  HOOAM. 


October  13,  1972 
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Thi:  cm  or  N«w  Yosk. 

DwAKTiftBNT  or  iHVBSnOATKnr. 

New  York,  N.Y..  September  28, 1972. 
(jojigressman  Edwas*  I-  Koch, 
HevD  York,  N.Y. 

DSAi  Congeessman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  12,  1973  with  which  you 
sneloeed  an  anonymous  compUlnt  dated  Sep- 
twnber  8.  1973  aUegtag  that  drug  pushers  are 

operating  out  of Street. 

I  have  referred  the  matter  to  Police  Com- 
missioner Murphy  and  asked  him  to  report 
to  us  the  progress  of  hU  Investigation  Into 
the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoBOtT  K.  Bttskin,  Commissioner. 

U  8.  DsPABTMSHT  or  Jvsrux, 

OaoANizxD  Canu  and 

RACKjrrcxaiNC  Scction, 
New  York,  September  18, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deam.  Congressman  Koch:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  September  12.  1973  concerning 

drug  pushing  at Street.  Although  the 

Strike  Force  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
nsrcoUcs  offenses,  this  type  of  Information 
Is  most  valuable. 

I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  both  your  let- 
ter and  the  anonymoxis  message  to  Mr.  An- 
drew Maloney,  Head  of  the  Depttf^ment  of 
Justice  Ofllce  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Law  En- 
forcement In  the  New  York  metropoUUn 
srea.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Maloney  wUl  apprecUtc 
thU  Information  and  be  able  to  take  some 
action  on  It. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PAxaicK  T.  BTTua. 
Assistant    Attorney    in    Chttrge.    Joint 
Strike  Force. 


"HBA'S    LEON    JAWORSKI— A    PRO- 
PILE  OP  A  LAWYER'S  LEADERSHIP" 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  wm 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  privUeged  to  know  and  hare  as  nay 
warm  friend  a  brilliant  and  unusual 
man  who  Just  recently  completed  his 
services  as  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Assodaticai. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  and  knowing  Leon 
Jaworskl,  but  possibly  they  do  not  know 
his  Illustrious  background  as  well  as  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  pride  that  I 
share  with  my  c<^eague8  an  article  from 
the  Houston  Bar  Association's  publica- 
tion, the  Houston  Lawyer  which  briefly 
outlines  the  highlights  in  the  life  of  this 
great  American: 

HBA'S  Leon  Jawosski — A  Paom-i  or  a 
La 


"Hie  legend  of  Tezmos  la  well  established 
In  these  TTnlted  8UtM  and  In  the  world— 
they  are  bigger  and  bsttar.  Houston's  many 
oontrlbutlons  to  tbla  legend  Is  weU  exam- 
pU&ed  by  the  Uadenhlp.  oontrlbutlons  and 
achlsvemenU  of  th«  HBA's  own  Iison  Jawor- 
skl. lanlor  partner  of  Pulbright.  Crocker  ft 
Jawonkl.  

Bren  a  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Jmwor- 
■kll  activities  over  a  Ufvtlme  in  protMslonal 
and  elvlo  andeavon  reveals  tba  pclnelpal 
theme  to  which  be  tm  dedteated  litnweif— 
tbat  the  nouriabmMkfc  of  tba  rule  of  law  In 
a  democratic  society  Is  man's  most  Important 
endeavor  and  that  lawyers  are  well  equipped 
to  lead  oTir  countryli  civic  InsUtutlons  by 
virtue  of  their  understanding  that  the  rule 
of  law  in  a  demooratto  society  Is  the  warp 
and  woof  of  that  soetety  upon  which  the  ul- 
tlaaaU  w»U-be4|«  ol  the  peopto  In  «U  areas 


depnMlT  A  eoroUary  to  that  axiom  is  Mr. 
Jaworakl'B  firm  convtaClon  that  tawysra  are 
oH^lgated  so  to  serve  by  virtue  of  their 
special  profeaslonal  qualifications  In  com- 
prehending that  principle. 

Perhaps  thU  philosophy,  which  has  urged 
o\ir  able  fellow  lawyer  to  the  heights  of 
aehlevemmt,  was  best  expressed  by  Mr. 
Jawonkl  himself  tn  his  closing  addreee  to  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Annual  Meeting 
held  this  month  in  San  Ftandsco  when  he 
said:  "As  members  of  the  legal  profeeslon, 
we  have  a  special  competence  to  provide 
technical  advice  and  counseling  in  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  We  also  have  a  responsibility 
to  govern  our  own  ranks  tn  the  Bench  and 
the  Bar  to  assure  that  we  are  faithful  to  our 
professional  obligations.  But  we  have  a  wider 
responsibility  as  weU. 

We  must,  each  of  us,  exemplify  In  our 
own  civic  life  the  personal  Involvement  and 
accepUnce  of  public  leadership  that  we 
would  expect  of  all  eoneemed  clttaens  We 
must  do  this  because  the  legal  profession  can- 
not by  Itself  bring  to  realization  the  great 
goals  to  which  we  have  committed  oursrtves. 
We  must  do  so  because  there  are  legislative 
bodies  not  Inclined  to  act  unless  there  Is  a 
momentum  of  public  demand  that  is  real  and 
visible.  We  must  strive  to  generate  this  broad 
public  support  because  so  many  of  our  fellow 
cltlsens,  both  young  and  old,  look  to  our  pro- 
fession for  guidance  In  conununlty  affairs." 
Leon  Jaworskl  was  early  marked  as  an  able 
devotee  of  orderly  progrees  through  the  use 
and  Improvement  of  existing  insUtutlona. 
Bom  at  Waco  on  September  15,  1?05,  Mr.  Ja- 
wocskl  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Marie  Ja- 
worskl. His  father  was  a  minister  In  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Ch\?rch  at  Waco. 
He  has  one  sister  and  two  brothers,  now 
Mrs.  Walter  Fuchs  of  PflugervUle;  Dr.  H.  L. 
Jaworskl,  a  surgeon  In  Waco:  and  Joseph, 
now  deceased,  who  was  an  electrical  engineer 
and  graduate  of  MIT. 

As  a  high  school  stvident.  he  was  an  out- 
standing debater  and  graduated  at  Waco  as 
an  honor  student  at  the  age  of  fifteen  In  IMO. 
W»T«niTty  In  Baylor  University  In  1931,  he 
graduated  from  the  Baylor  Law  School  at  19. 
finding  it  necessary  to  have  his  minor's  dls- 
ablUtles  removed  so  that  he  could  receive  his 
license  to  practice  law.  In  1936  and  1936.  Mr. 
Jaworskl  attended  George  Washington  Unl- 
verslty  Law  School  at  Washington.  D.C. 
where  he  earned  a  LL.M  at  30,  working  part 
time  In  the  office  of  tben-Congreesman  Tom 
Connally. 

Returning  to  Waco,  Mr.  Jaworskl  entered 
the  civil  and  criminal  practice  ol  law  for 
some  five  years,  following  which  be  moved 
to  Houston,  Joining  his  present  firm  In  1934. 
Today,  Fulbrlght,  Crooker  &  Jaworskl  Is  one 
of  the  three  largest  firms  In  HoiMton  and 
one  of  the  largest  firms  In  the  nation,  nimi- 
berlng  160  lawyers  in  Its  ranks. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  President  of  the 
Houston  Bar  AsaocUtk>n  (1M0-OO)  and  as 
President  of  the  StaU  Bar  of  Texas  (1963- 
63),  Mr.  Jaworskl  has  Jnst  completed  thir- 
teen months  as  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  (1971-7)).  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Araerlean  OoUege  of  Trial  Lawyers  and 
served  as  President  of  that  organlmtlan  In 
1961-63.  AddltlonaUy,  he  has  served  as  pres- 
Idsnt  of  the  Texas  ClvU  Judicial  Council 
(1950-43)  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  oC 
Tnistaes  of  the  Southwestern  Legal  Founda- 
tion (19<M  to  present).  He  holds  honorary' 
degrees  from  Baylor  tTnlverslty  (liJJ) .  Suf- 
folk TTnUerstty  ( J6  J»  and  Washburn  TTnl»«r- 
stty  (LZ.J>). 

But  not  all  of  Vt.  Jaworskl's  time  In  the 
practice  has  been  spent  In  Bar  leadership 
and  the  repressntatlon  of  ordinary  business 
and  Individual  clients.  In  June.  1943,  Mr. 
Jaworskl  volunteered  for  eerrlce  in  the  Army 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  Captain.  Be  was  rapidly 
promoted  to  BAaJor  and  Ueutenant  Oolonal, 


being  assigned  to  the  handling  of  spedal  as- 
signments for  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
office.  The  highlight  of  his  service  career  was 
the  proeecutton  of  the  first  war  crimes  trials 
In  the  European  Theater,  Including  the  Rus- 
selahelm  desth  march  trial,  the  Hadamar 
mercy  killing  trial  and  the  Dachau  concen- 
tration camp  trial  Mr  Jaworskl  has  set  forth 
some  of  his  experiences  as  a  war  crimes 
proeecutor  m  a  book  published  In  1000.  "After 
Fifteen  Years '. 

In  more  recent  times,  Mr.  Jaworskl  served 
as  a  Special  Assistant  United  StaUs  Attorney 
General  In  1962-6S,  during  which  time  he 
represented  the  United  States  st  the  designa- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  tn  the  contempt 
proceedings  against  Governor  Rosa  BameCt 
of  Mlsslss^pt  In  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's defiance  of  Orders  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  lor  the  Fifth  Judicial 
Circuit.  In  1963-66  Mr.  Jaworskl  served  as 
Special  Council  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
Texas  In  connection  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Warren  CommlSBlon  Investigating  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Jsworski  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Preeldent's  Commission  on 
Law  Knfereament  and  Administration  of 
Justice  (1966-67)  and  as  s  member  of  the 
President's  ConmUsalon  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  (1968-69).  He  also 
has  served  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
as  the  VS.  member  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  (1968-69);  ss 
a  member  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Marina  Bdenoe.  Bngineerlng  and  Reeourcee 
(1967-69):  and  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Center  for  Settlement  of  Inveetment 
Disputes  (1967-68). 

True  to  his  thesis  set  forth  above  about 
the  lawyer^  obligation  to  actively  participate 
in  civic  endeavors,  Mr  Jaworskl  has  served 
as  President  of  the  Hoviston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (1960):  President  at  the  Houston 
Rotary  Club  ( 1966) ;  President  of  the  Houston 
Chapter  of  the  American  Bed  Cross:  Presi- 
dent at  the  Baylor  Medical  Foundation; 
trustee  ot  the  MJ>.  Anderson  FoundaUon: 
tnistee  ol  the  Baylor  Collage  of  Medlclaa: 
trustee  of  the  Texas  Medical  Center  and 
as  Protestant  Chairman  of  the  Houston 
Chapter  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  Inc.  (1966-61).  Likewise,  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  busi- 
nees  community  In  Houston.  Mr.  Jaworskl 
serves  as  Ohsdraian  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  Bank  at  the  Southwest  and  is 
a  director  of  Anderson.  Clayton  A  Co.  and 
Coastal  States  Qas  Produelng  Company. 

Mr.  Jaworskl  marrlad  Jeannette  Adam  In 
1931  and  has  three  children.  Mrs.  William 
H.  Worrell.  Mrs.  Robert  K  Draper  and  Joeeph 
Jaworskl.  a  partner  In  the  Houston  firm 
of  BraceweU  tt  Patterson. 


CX)RRECrnON  OP  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  correct  for  the  perma- 
nent RscoKs  a  statement  I  made  on  the 
floor  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  EDWARD  A. 
QARMATZ 

Tfae  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevlouB  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentiemac  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Dowimio)  Is  recocniaed  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  tell  Uma  CUuun 
spedAeaUy  over  the  country  gaDerally 
Just  how  much-^we^all  appreciate  hto 
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service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

autes. 

I  h»ve  worked  side  by  side  with  this 
ffreat  man  for  over  14  years.  He  Ifl  a  man 
of  quiet  dignity  with  great  wannth  and 
kindness.  Whsn  the  occasion  warrants 
it,  he  is  also  a  man  of  great  force. 

When  the  late  beioved  Herbert  H. 
Bonner  passed  away  in  1966.  Eddk  Oar- 
MATZ  became  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  Since 
then  he  has  wielded  that  gavel  of  power 
with  fairness  and  eflectivenefiB.  Under 
his  Isadership  the  greatest  landmark 
maritime  legislation  since  1S)36  was 
passed— the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1»70. 

This  leglslatiOTi  came  at  a  time  when 
our  merchant  marine  wa*.  nisting  1b  ob- 
solescence and  our  balance  of  trade  de- 
teriorating. It  gives  our  Nation  a  chance 
to  become  a  viable  power  on  the  high 
seas  again. 

Under  his  chairmanship,  great  pro- 
gressive strides  have  been  made  in  the 
exciting  new  field  of  oceanography;  new 
laws  protecting  the  environment  have 
been  passed;  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
strengthened  and  expanded;  and  the  re- 
source* of  the  sea  have  been  protected 
and  promoted. 

EsDix  Ga«matz  has  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  In  an  exemplary  man- 
ner. The  people  whom  he  loved  and 
served  so  well  over  so  many  years  have 
lost  a  forceful  friend  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  devoted  wife 
Ruth,  every  success  and  happiness  in  the 
years  to  come. 

OUnSAI.   LXAVS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


Repreaenting  a  maritime  city,  one  of 
the  great  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world,  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Con- 
gressman Qakmatz  has  worked  with  all 
of  his  heart  and  all  of  his  energj-  to  ad- 
vance and  strengthen  the  maritime  in- 
dustry of  this  country.  But  as  chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  he  has  also  been  deeply 
etxiscious  of  the  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  the  broad  range 
of  other  legislation  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee. 

He  has  been  instnunental  in  placing 
this  committee  in  the  forefront  of  the  ef- 
fort to  rescue  the  American  envtrormient 
from  all  forms  of  pollution.  He  has 
worked  hard  on  conservation  issues 
generally. 

But  primarily.  Eddii  Garmatz  has  been 
"Mr.  Merchant  Marine"  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales.  He  has  handled  be- 
fore the  House  with  skill  and  dedication 
far-reaching  bills  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  American  flag  vessels  of  every 
type,  and  then  has  done  his  best  to  make 
it  profitable,  or  at  least  practical,  for 
those  ships  to  operate  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  assign- 
ment. Competition  among  maritime  na- 
tions is  so  intense  that  without  the  legis- 
lation Eddix  Oarmatz  has  sponsored  and 
pushed  through  Congress,  our  flag  would 
certainly  have  disappeared  from  the  high 
seas. 

The  maritime  Industry  knows  this  and 
so  do  the  Members  of  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Importance  of  our  merchant 
shipping  fleet  to  the  economy  of  this 
coimtry  and  to  our  national  defense  is 
not  recognized  by  the  American  people 
to  the  extent  It  should  be. 


for  so  long  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  In  view  of  his  de- 
cision to  retire,  we  can  only  wish  him  the 
very  best  that  life  has  to  offer  and  assure 
him  that  his  place  in  our  esteem  is,  and 
always  will  be,  at  the  very  highest.  Good 
luck,  Eoon;  good  health  and  may  Qod 
bless  you  for  what  you  have  done  In  be- 
half of  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
economy  ctf  this  country,  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eddix 
Garuatz.  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
is  every^ilng  you  would  want  to  And  in 
a  chairman  for  an  Important  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  is  competent,  having  a  wonderful 
grasp  of  the  Intricacies  of  maritime  and 
fishery  problems,  along  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  vital  needs  of  our 
merchant  marine  fleet.  He  knows  how  to 
set  up  committee  meetings  so  that  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  In  the  least 
amount  of  Ume. 

He  is  fair,  providing  an  opportunity 
for  all  parties  interested  in  a  bill  before 
his  committee  to  be  heard.  He  feels  that 
the  best  and  fairest  bUl  is  one  that  is 
refined  through  the  filtering  process  of 
vigorous  pro  and  con  exchange. 

He  is  cordial,  alvwiys  displaying  cour- 
tesy with  witnesses  who  appear  before 
the  committee  and  always  friendly  with 
committee  members.  He  is  quick  to  give 
recognition  to  the  fine  work  performed 
by  committee  staff  members,  and  finds  it 
easy  to  extend  c(»npliment8  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Most  Important  of  all.  he  Is  a  warm 
personality  that  has  gained  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  all  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  him.  He  has  won  respect  not 
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^Bh  to  tWa  body.  I  hewtay  ^^  __. 

SThlm  upon  lito  «»•  ••"*«•  "**  ~" 

JThim  and  W^**?!^  ■»  S^JflSSr 
S«  of  cffntt"*^*^  r**^  h— Bh.  hammma, 
and  p«M '«»«»?  3rM«  to  com^ 

Mr^OROAH.  Mr.  SP«k«jI ^Jto 
ii*i  with  my  coUeaguea  to  paytof  Wteto 
SSbmi  Quaun  who  i»  to»vta«  vm  »mr 
M  years'  service  In  tb*  HoufM. 

I  had  been  here  only  a  ye«r  wbMiSwra 

tesan  his  long  and  dtetlngidflliM  ■e^loe 
totoe  House  of  H«i«8entot4v«^  and  we 
bAve  been  dose  frknds  ev«r  ■*»«. 
p^n  gervlce  on  the  OomntttM  oo  tux- 

ehftDt  Marine  and  !'*«*»•«*•■•  ^'••'■* 
Sre  as  chaixinan.  bM  <*aifd  Mb  nam* 

tote  known  to  iWpptaf  drctoa  ttiiwigli- 
ouk  the  world.  The  Howe  bas  beneOtad 
tiaai  the  store  of  knowledoe  he  haa  ac- 
cumulated over  the  year^  and  we  vffl 
gll  miss  his  counsel  and  guidance. 

There  have  been  numaroos  occaslnm 
when  matters  of  prtoiary  oonceni  to  the 
committee  on  Merchant  Martoe  and 
Ptoberies  have  had  toiportaal  tiMign 
Ddkiy  aspects.  There  ha^  |tlK>  beenls- 
JwBB  with  which  the  Coanatttae  on  For- 
eign Affairs  was  dlrectty  ooneemed 
irtikh  had  an  impact  on  the  wosrk  and 
Interests  of  the  Cominlttcm  on  Merchant 
llarine  and  Fisheries. 

Eddix  OAiiiAn  and  I  have  always  beoi 
able  to  talk  frankly  with  cash  other  on 
issues  before  our  eommtttee  to  ^ilch 
«e  h*^  a  mutual  oonoem.  I  wdeoeoed 
his  thoughtful  obeerrattona  and  wwes- 
tioDs.  He  always  put  the  toterert  of  the 
country  over  all  othw  eonrirWfratlona 

I  will  miss  Eboxb  QutMAO,  not  only  as 
a  wise  counselor  but  as  a  aood  Mend. 
He  takes  with  him  my  best  wlahes  for 
many  more  years  of  public  service  to 
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•Bd  tn  loeal  pailttai  to 
hte  eleetlan  to  tte  Hoa 
vacancy.  He 


As  chatrmMi  oi  the 
and  Fkheriea  eowiltti 
formed  aatreaaeiy  vat 
not  only  the  people  < 
State  o(  lieryland  tat 
w.«>m»«>  statea  irtia 
lo  dqMBdent  on  the  h 
ping  and  flshtog  todt 
mlM  EmoB  OsMiOTH  az 
in  this  Chamber  who 
frtoDdship  over  ao  max 

Ifr.  RKUBB.  Ifr.  8p( 
luttng  OongreMeoan  Bi 
he  nean  the  end  of  as 
this  body  to  his  dieti 
Mftiylaiid,  and  the  Hi 

I  have  been  honor 
Edboi  ^— »**■  on  the 
eratione  Committee  a 
Btodice  aobconunittei 
woric  with  him  as  the 
taken  a  dose  look  at  w 
ease  the  pnriBlems  of 
country. 

Bopresenting  a  disti 
the  great  seaport  of 
r^mttATK  was  natural] 
time  proUeme.  The  ii 
membenhip  on.  and  i 
of.  the  Oommittee  on 
and  UshaleB,  where  fe 
public  identltWisttnn  i 
fll^t  to  revltallie  our 
marine. 

His  work  was  Instn 
of  major  envlronnm 
eluding  the  National  I 
icy  Act,  endangered 

mnA  m.  varteir  of  bUls  i 
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service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
3tates. 

I  h»ve  worked  side  by  side  with  this 
yrest  man  for  over  14  years.  He  is  a  man 
of  quiet  dignity  with  great  wannth  and 
lt1ndP«!*«  Whsn  the  occasi<xi  warrants 
it,  he  is  also  a  man  of  great  force. 

When  the  late  beloved  Herbert  H- 
Bonner  passed  away  in  1966.  Eddiz  Oar- 
jCATz  became  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisheries  Committee.  Since 
then  he  has  wielded  that  gavel  of  power 
with  fairness  and  effectiveness.  Under 
his  leadership  the  greatest  landmark 
maritime  legislation  since  1936  was 
passed— the  Mnchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970. 

This  leglslatlOTi  came  at  a  time  when 
our  merchant  marine  wa*  rusting  in  ob- 
solescence and  our  balance  of  trade  de- 
teriorating. It  gives  our  Nation  a  chance 
to  become  a  viable  power  on  the  high 
seas  again. 

Under  his  chairmanship,  great  pro- 
srressive  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
exciting  new  field  of  oceanography;  new 
laws  protecting  the  environment  have 
been  passed,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
strengthened  and  expanded;  and  the  re- 
source* of  the  sea  have  been  protected 
and  promoted. 

Eddix  Gakmatz  has  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  In  an  exemplary  man- 
ner. The  people  whom  he  loved  and 
served  so  well  over  so  many  years  have 
lost  a  forceful  friend  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  devoted  wife 
Ruth,  every  success  and  happbiess  in  the 
years  to  come. 

OUfXBAL   LXAVC 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Record  on 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vlrlgina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
of  the  Members  know,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  Honorable  Edward  A.  Garmaiz.  de- 
cided earlier  this  year  not  to  run  for 
reelection  and  will  be  retiring  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  end  of 
this  term.  And  because  Eddik  Garmatz 
will  be  missed  in  the  93d  Congress.  I 
think  we  should  tell  him  now  how  much 
we  appreciate  his  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  how  much  we 
appreciate  what  he  has  contributed  to 
the  smooth  operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

On  July  15,  Congressman  Garmatz 
observed  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  first 
election  to  Congress.  During  those  28 
years  he  has  worked  for  and  supported 
some  of  the  most  Important  legislation 
passed  during  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public, legislation  which  helped  to  shape 
a  vibrant  world  economy  growing  out  of 
ihe  ashee  and  destruction  of  World  War 
TT  Congressman  Garmatz  has  always 
voted  for  things  which  will  help  the  aver- 
age family,  tlie  re  nit  and  file  of  American 
woiiters  and  their  dependents  and  also 
the  eiderl.v  retiring  after  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work.  uiint  wvtt 


Representing  a  maritime  city,  one  of 
the  great  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Con- 
gressman Garmatz  has  worked  with  all 
of  his  heart  and  all  of  his  energj"  to  ad- 
vance and  strengthen  the  maritime  In- 
dustry of  this  country.  But  as  ciiairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  he  has  also  been  deeply 
conscious  of  the  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  the  broad  range 
of  other  legislation  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee. 

He  has  been  instrumental  in  placing 
this  committee  in  the  forefront  of  the  ef- 
fort to  rescue  the  American  environment 
from  all  forms  of  pollution.  He  has 
worked  hard  on  conservation  issues 
generally. 

But  primarily,  Eddix  Garmatz  has  been 
"Mr.  Merchant  Marine"  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  handled  be- 
fore the  House  with  skill  and  dedication 
far-reaching  bills  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  American  flag  vessels  of  every 
type,  and  then  has  done  his  best  to  make 
It  profitable,  or  at  least  practical,  for 
those  ships  to  operate  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  It  haa  not  been  an  easy  assign- 
ment. Competition  among  maritime  na- 
tions is  so  intense  that  without  the  legis- 
lation EDont  Garmatz  has  sponsored  and 
pushed  through  Congress,  our  flag  would 
certainly  have  disappeared  from  the  high 
seas. 

The  maritime  industry  knows  this  and 
so  do  the  Members  of  Ccmgress.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  importance  of  our  merchant 
shipping  fleet  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  to  our  national  defense  is 
not  recognized  by  the  American  people 
to  the  extent  it  should  be. 

As  he  prepares  to  cast  the  final  votes 
in  the  remaining  days  of  this  Congress, 
and  to  gather  together  the  books  and 
docimients  and  hearings  and  committee 
reports  and  his  extensive  correspondence 
covering  25  years  of  devoted  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman  Garmatz 
has  the  rare  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has  earned  not  only  the  affection  and 
good  will  of  his  colleagues  in  this  body, 
but  also  our  deep  respect  for  his  ability 
as  a  legislator.  Whatever  he  does  after 
leaving  the  House  at  the  end  of  his  dis- 
tinguished congressional  career  of  more 
than  25  years,  he  will  carry  with  him  the 
best  wishes  and  the  warm  regards  of 
everyone  who  has  served  with  him  in  the 
Congress. 

Eddix  Garmatz  has  always  been  a 
strong  and  solid  Democrat  who  believes 
sincerely  in  the  principles  and  programs 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  But  this  has  not 
prevented  him  from  working  effectively 
and  graciously  with  those  of  the  opposite 
party  in  behalf  of  causes  in  the  national 
interest.  I  am  therefore  most  gratified 
that  the  ranking  minority  Member  of  our 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  PxLLY)  has  Joined  me  in 
requesting  this  time  In  order  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  can  participate  in  this  demon- 
stration of  our  respect  for  a  Colleague 
whose  friendship  we  treasure.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  Eoozx  Garmatz  could 
do  after  leaving  Congress  that  would 
bring  him  more  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment than  the  work  he  has  done  so  well 


for  so  long  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  in  view  of  his  de- 
cision to  retire,  we  can  only  wish  him  the 
very  best  that  life  has  to  offer  and  assure 
him  that  his  place  in  our  esteem  Is,  and 
always  will  be.  at  the  very  highest.  Good 
luck,  Eddix;  good  health  and  may  God 
bless  you  for  what  you  have  done  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
economy  of  this  country,  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  In  the  world. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eddix 
Garmatz,  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
is  everything  you  would  want  to  find  In 
a  chairman  for  an  important  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  is  competent,  having  a  wonderful 
grasp  of  the  intricacies  of  maritime  and 
fishery  problems,  along  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  vital  needs  of  our 
merchant  marine  fleet.  He  knows  how  to 
set  up  committee  meetings  so  that  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  least 
amount  of  time. 

He  is  fair,  providing  an  opportimlty 
for  all  parties  Interested  in  a  bill  before 
his  committee  to  be  heard.  He  feels  that 
the  best  and  fairest  bUl  is  one  that  is 
refined  through  the  filtering  process  of 
vigorous  pro  and  con  exchange. 

He  is  cordial,  alwajrs  displaying  cour- 
tesy with  witneeses  who  appear  before 
the  committee  and  always  friendly  with 
committee  members.  He  is  quick  to  give 
recognition  to  the  fine  work  performed 
by  committee  staff  members,  and  finds  It 
easy  to  extend  cconpllments  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Most  Important  of  all,  he  is  a  warm 
personality  that  has  gained  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  an  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  him.  He  has  won  respect  not 
only  because  he  has  earned  it,  but  be- 
cause he  has  freely  given  it. 

Eddix  Garmatx'  departure  from  the 
Congress  will  leave  a  great  vacuum.  As 
he  leaves  this  legislative  body  in  which 
he  served  so  long  and  well.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  his  harvest  of  contentment  is 
proportionate  to  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  his  constituents,  his  committee, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his 
country. 
So  long,  and  good  luck,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  today  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  who  is  retiring  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  current  ses- 
sion. Ha  has  represented  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  for  the  paat  25  years 
and  there  is  abundant  record  that  he  has 
done  so  ably  and  well  with  complete  dedi- 
cation not  only  to  his  State  but  to  the 
Nation  as  well.  Eddix  Garmatz  has  been 
an  exemplary  public  servant.  He  has  been 
a  foremost  patriot.  He  has  demonstrated 
many  times  not  only  political  courage  but 
a  high  order  of  selflessness  in  service  to 
our  Nation.  He  has  been  faithful  to 
friends,  a  hard-hitting  but  fair  partisan, 
a  dynamic  and  effective  leader.  He  has 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  has  served  as  Its  chairman 
for  the  ptLst  6  years.  He  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  his  able  and  forceful 
manner  as  a  legislator  and  a  leader. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
and  serve  with  Congressman  Garmatz 
and,  we  will  certainly  mlSB  him  very 
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^fih  to  this  bodj.  I  hewtay  tWP^ 
SThim  upon  lito  «»•  •«»*«>•  •■*  f** 
li him  aiMl hi» flunfly •» I*«*f«*w*i' 
M  of  coDUnoed  goodbBBttb.  liai)|iinMB. 
and  P«c«  f or  mw  yM«  to  cooM. 

Mr^OROAH.  Mr.  8P«k^  i«^ 
W  with  my  colleaguea  In  p«rto«  WtetB 

Smaa  auaun  who  it  toavtn«  tis  afWr 
M  years'  service  in  tb*  Boom. 
I  had  been  here  only  a  ye«r  wh«i»BWB 

wi«*n  his  long  an*  dlatinmiatiwl  ■a^»e 
totbe  House  of  Hopreoentattve^  and  we 
have  been  dose  {rlcnds  ever  "taoe. 

Bs  service  on  the  Oommtttee  on  Itor- 
otent  Marine  and  Fiah#rt».  to  feotn* 
^  as  chalnnMi.  b|»  «»awd  Ms  nwae 
JrSe  known  to  iWpptnf  drclee  through- 
oot  the  world.  The  Hoom  has  beneOtad 
Som  the  store  of  knowled«e  he  »m>»  ac- 
camulated  over  the  year^  and  we  wffl 
gll  miss  his  counsel  and  pddanoe. 

There  have  been  numeroos  ooc—Wma 
when  matters  of  prtoimry  concam  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Ptoheries  have  had  toiportaat  fmrelp 
policy  aspects.  There  bain  alM>  **«»*?- 
iwes  with  which  the  ComaitttaB  on  For- 
eign Affairs  was  dbectty  ooBcemed 
irtilch  had  an  Impact  on  tba  work  and 
Interests  of  the  Commlttwt  on  Merchant 
llarlne  and  Fisheries. 

Eddix  GAXMAn  and  I  have  always  been 
tble  to  talk  frankly  wttb  eaeb  other  on 
iaaies  before  our  oommtttee  to  which 
«e  had  a  mutual  ooneem.  I  wetoomed 
his  thoughtful  obaerratlona  and  wigges- 
tioDs.  He  always  init  the  toterert  of  the 
country  over  all  oth«  ooaslderationa. 

I  will  miss  Ebois  QuatATB,  not  only  as 
t  wise  counselor  but  as  a  food  friend. 
He  takes  with  him  my  best  wlehes  for 
many  more  years  of  p^aic  senrlce  to 
whatever  endeavor  he  chooeea. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  l^peakar.  4  years  a«o 
whoi  I  came  to  the  Congress,  I  tms  for- 
tunate ia  being  named  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisheries  Committee.  As  a 
iB«nber  of  this  committee.  I  was  able  to 
see  first-hand  what  an  outstanding  Job 
ttt  chairman.  Cangressman  Bwn  Oax- 
MA-a  of  Maryland,  was  doing  and  how 
much  his  guidance  was  meaning  to  the 
flDtlie  country.  XTnder  his  leadership, 
Isndmark  legislation  has  been  enacted. 
The  Envtronmoatai  Protection  Agency 
was  established,  and  we  now  have  the 
bests  for  the  rejuvenation  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  fleet.  Time  and  time  again, 
his  outstanding  leadership  has  beoa 
demonstrated  by  the  quality  of  leglsla- 
ttoQ  emanating  from  his  committee. 

We  will  miss  Sbdh  QAman,  but  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  many  years  of 
service  and  dedication  to  his  Naticm.  his 
SUte.  and  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  And  I  Joto  with  his 
coUeaguea  to  wishing  him  a  most  snc- 
c«Kful  and  rewarding  retirement 

Mr.  SPRINGKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  our  distinguished  oidleagues 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Bttluvaii)  and 
Washington  (Mr.  Psixt)  for  arranging 
this  tribute  to  the  retiring  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Martoe  and 
fisheries,  our  good  friend  Sbbh  Qammatl 
Eddix  is  leaving  the  Washtogton  sooae 
sf  ter  25  years  of  dtaiingulshed  service  on 
Capitol  Hill.  A  product  of  the  Baltimore 
DttbUc  schools  and  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, he  was  to  the  electrical  bustoess 


and  la  loeal  palttka  In  Baltknore  before 
bte  olcfUnn  to  tte  Hooae  to  1M7  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  He  waa  raalaetad  to  tba  Slat  and 


As  chatrmMn  of  the  Merdiant  Martoe 
and  Ftabailea  rwmmlttee,  Eoua  has  per- 
formed •KtrwMly  vatatatale  servloe  for 
not  only  tba  people  o<  bia  own  great 
State  o(  Marylmd  but  alM  for  the  other 
marltlBM  Statea  irtioae  economiea  are 
ao  d^Mndsnt  on  the  health  of  tbe  ship- 
ping and  flsl:dng  industries.  Tber  will 
missEBsnt  O^umat*  and  so  wiU  all  of  us 
to  this  «-*'*-i»'—  who  have  caioyed  his 
friendship  over  ao  many  yeara. 

Mr.  RSUBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Joto  to  sa- 
luting OoBgresHDan  Bbwaib  Oaaxaxs  as 
he  Dears  ttie  cod  of  26  years  of  serrioe  to 
tbla  body  to  bis  dlstrlet.  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  tba  NaXkoa. 

I  have  been  honored  to  serve  with 
EDBn  f]F»"»*^^  on  tbe  Ooivemment  Op- 
eratlona  Committee  and  on  Its  Speolal 
Btudlce  aubcommittee,  and  recently  to 
woric  with  him  as  the  subcommittae  has 
taken  a  doee  look  at  wha^  can  be  done  to 
ease  tba  problems  of  the  atfng  to  this 
country. 

Roprww>tf"g  a  district  which  toclades 
tbe  great  seaport  of  Baltimore.  San 
«V»«^*T«  ^ns  naturally  drawn  to  mari- 
time pcx>biema.  Tbe  totereat  led  him  to 
membership  on.  and  then  chairmanship 
of,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Flsheriea,  where  be  gained  his  iirime 
pabUc  idsDtUioatlan  as  a  leader  to  tbe 
fll^t  to  revitaliie  our  sagging  merchant 
marine. 

His  work  was  instrumental  to  pasisgs 
of  major  environmental  measures,  to- 
dudlng  tbe  National  Bhvironmeotal  Pol- 
icy Act,  cndan«Bred  species  legislatkai 
and  a  variety  of  bUls  designed  to  protect 
fish  and  wildlife  values. 

Edbix  OsBMaxs  ieaves  bdiind  him  a 
r^coitl  of  which  he  can  be  proud.  I  wish 
him  all  the  best  as  he  returns  to  private 
Ufa. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tomessee.  I  wrote 
tbe  foUowtog  letter: 

Bousa  or  RapaassmAxins. 
WMAt»ftO».  nC^  October  II.  1972. 
Hon.  Xdwaro  A.  Oaxicatz. 
Chairman,  Merchant  Marine  and  rUheries 
Oommittea.    Houte    of    Bepnaentativet, 
Waahintton,  D.C. 
DBAS  MS.  CKAnMAM:  WlMn  you  l«*ve  the 
XTUltad  States  Houm  of  RapnaentAtlTM,  Vbm 
An^aiKr^n  people  wUl  hav*  cuffand  a  tramBH- 
dous  loM,  tor  you  Ixave  b«en  a  atalwart  eham- 
pkta  of  tlM  American  mvltlm*  aod  lUbuIrM 
IndustrlM  uKt  tb«  vcUar«  of  tbe  nation  for 
as  years. 

I.  penonaUy.  will  mlas  you  m  a  frland  ana 
•drtoer.  I  bave  learned  much  from  you  during 
tbe  eigbt  yekra  I  bave  been  privileged  to 
■enre  with  you  In  the  Houae.  azid  I  am  very 
grataTul  tor  the  many  trlnrtneeeea  and  oourte- 
BlM  you  have  extended  to  me. 

Tliank  you  for  having  served  tbe  people  of 
Maryland  and  of  the  United  States  ao  well  tat 
ao  long.  Tou  wUl.  Indeed,  be  mlaaed. 

1  hope  that  you  will  rettim  to  visit  with 
ua  often.  I  envy  you  your  retirement  from 
tbe  Houee  In  tbe  beautiful  City  ot  Baltimore. 
but  I  know  you  too  -waH  to  believe  that  you 
actually  plan  to  tettn.  We  expect  to  bear 
mueit  wan  from  Mdle  OarmaU  in  tbe  years 
ahead,  ana  we  v^oome  tbe  project. 
A  fond  fareweU  to  a  friend  and  coUeague 
Blnoerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  R.  AjraosoM 


Mr.    HATBAWAY.  Mr.    Speaker,    it 


glvea  ma  great  pleasure  to  Joto  with  our 
coUeaguea  to  saying  a  fond  farawall  to 
our  gaod  friend  ftaa  QimsTi 

Chairman  ^*»««*^  baa  done  an  out- 
standing Job  as  a  Member  of  the  Bfl«aw 
and  especially  as  chairman  of  the  Houae 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. Under  his  Uiailarshlp  and  guidance 
we  have  witoessed  tba  establisbmsnt  of 
many  programs  to  assist  the  fishing  to- 
dustry  and  to  build  up  our  mercbant 
marine  fleet.  The  chairman's  cffofts  to 
behalf  of  our  merdaaat  fleet  are  esp^ 
dally  notabte  to  tba  enactnyit  of  the 
Merchant  Martoe  Act  of  1970.  I  was 
privileged  to  work  with  tbe  chairman  aa 
a  member  of  the  Merdiant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  on  Uds  landmai^ 
V-g^f''**^'  I  greatly  bMMAtad  from  tba 
chairman's  expertitw  on  aaarcbant  ma- 
rine and  flahoias  mellais.  and  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  ban  OaaMsn  for 
his  many  thirtnnnnra  to  ma  as  a  mamher 
of  his  committee  and  as  a  coUaague  to 
the  House,  and  I  shall  always  trsasure  , 
his  friendship. 

Edoxx,  I  extend  to  you  my  very  best 
wishes  for  every  future  happtofas  We 
will  miss  you. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speako-,  I  wish  to 
aimnriatft  mysdf  with  the  tribute  being 
paid  here  today  to  our  distinguished  eol- 
league,  Ebbib  Oa>mazs. 

For  25  years,  as  a  Menher  of  tbe 
House,  Congressman  OasMSTs  has  egvad 
bis  district,  his  State,  and  tba  Nation 
with  deep  devotion  and  dedieaticn  HU 
«.h>^ltT^^y^^h^p  of  the  House  Coaamittee 
on  Merdiant  Martoe  and  Fisheries  has 
been  outatandlng. 

Boaa  Oaaiuxs  has  always  been,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  always  remain,  a  fine 
poldie  servant.  As  he  leaves  here,  he  car- 
ries with  him  not  only  deep  regret  about 
his  dedalon  to  retire,  but  also  the  affec- 
tion, respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
know  h<"i  and  have  worked  with  him. 
I  extend  my  beet  wishes  to  Esdis  for 
eoK^entment  and  happinses  to  the  years 
ahead.  axK  hope  that  be  win  always  re- 
mamber  he  wUl  be  sordy  missed  in  these 

balls. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  going  to  miss  the 
leadership  of  a  great  American  when 
Eddix  Qaxmaxz  retires  with  the  dose  of 
this  Congress.  Pew  men  have  repre- 
sented their  constituents  with  gr^xr 
concern  and  sincerity.  Eddie's  service  in 
this  body  for  a  quarterof  a  century  has 
been  inspiring  Indeed  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  served  with  him  during  my  years 
in  Congress. 

We  both  serve  coastal  districts  and  I 
have  appreciated  the  reasoned  concern 
that  he  has  shown  for  our  merchant  fleet 
and  thoee  dtixens  who  depend  on  the 
oceans  for  their  livelihood.  The  chair- 
man has  guided  many  bills  through  the 
legislative  process  which  contribute  to 
the  research  and  development  of  com- 
mercial fishing  and  have  made  possible 
the  prudent  harvesting  of  food  sources. 
It  has  beao  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Eddix  on  the  House  Committee  on  Oov- 
MTunent  OperatJons  and  I  have  found 
him  knowledgeable  and  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  that  assignment.  He  will  be 
truly  missed  by  me  and  the  rest  of  my 
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coUeaflrues  In  the  House  and  the  void  he 
leaves  win  be  dlfflcult  Indeed  to  fill. 

I  wish  Ebbh  every  happiness  in  his  re- 
tirement years  and  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
cf^esgTie. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
real  retret  that  I  see  my  friend,  the 
Honorable  Bdwakd  A.  Gakmatz.  leave  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  end  of 
this  session.  In  every  respect  over  the 
25  years  that  he  has  served.  Bddb  has 
been  a  fine  Congressman.  He  has  pro- 
vided strong  and  respocslMe  leadership 
to  his  committees  and  colleagues;  he 
has  been  the  good  right  arm  of  the  citl- 
Bcns  of  Maryland's  Third  District,  to 
whom  he  has  given  devoted  and  loyal 
service;  he  is  a  patriotic  and  proud 
American  who  has  worked  untiringly  for 
the  betterment  of  his  country.  E^ddiz  wlH 
be  greatly  missed — but  he  leaves  his 
friends  m  the  House  with  fond  mem- 
ories and  takes  with  him  only  good 
wishes  for  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  our  colleagues  as  we  pay 
tribate  to  the  fine  and  effective  sorlce 
of  the  Honorable  Eddk  OAncAn,  ehair- 
man  of  the  RMve  Committee  (m  Mer- 
chant Miuine  and  Fisheries. 

Throughout  my  years  here  in  Con- 
gress, it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know 
and  work  wltti  this  outstanding  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee.  His  work  as  chairman  and 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flahertes  Committee  has  brought  him 
in  close  contact  with  the  work  which 
has  been  my  responsibility  here  on  the 
ma.  He  has  always  been  friendly  and 
oo(verative,  and  It  has  been  a  Joy  to 
work  with  him.  Bven  In  our  necessary  dif- 
ferences his  understanding  and  pleas- 
ing personality  has  helped  bridge  many 
dlfflculties  that  we  might  otherwise  have 
had. 

During  my  membership  In  this  great 
House,  Edob  Oaxmatz  has  been  favorably 
known  and  respected  not  only  for  his 
work,  but  for  his  congenial  and  friendly 
personality.  He  shall  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  days  ahead.  However,  he  leaves 
with  a  fine  record  of  accomplishment  and 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion are  his  debtors  because  ol  his  serv- 
ice among  us. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Edward 
A.  OaufATX,  whose  distinguished  csu-eer 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close  after  25  years  of  dedicated 
service. 

As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  he  hsks  con- 
tinually demonstrated  hJs  leadership. 
diligence,  expertise,  and  ability.  I  know 
that  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who 
have  had  the  (^portimlty  to  work  with 
him. 

Esdh  Qauiatz  has  made  a  record  here 
of  which  he  can  be  extremely  proud  and 
he  will,  I  am  confident,  continue  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

I  extend  to  him  my  sincere  best  wishes 
as  he  prepares  to  return  to  private  life. 

Mr.  DBHWINUKi.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
the  many  friends  of  Eddii  Oauiatz  In 


hcmorlng  him  upon  his  retirement.  He 
has  been  a  very  effective  legislator  and 
has  earned  the  respect  of  all  of  his  col- 
leagues who  were  privileged  to  know  him 
weU. 

Eddix  was  an  outstanding  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee a.s  evidenced  by  the  very  success- 
ful functioning  of  the  committee  under 
his  jurisdiction.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  us  for  the  high  standard  of 
public  service  he  set  throughout  his 
career. 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
92d  Congress  reluctantly  bids  farewell 
to  a  colleague  who  has  diligently  and 
loyally  worked  for  the  betterment  of  our 
country  in  the  highest  traditions  of  pub- 
lic service. 

Edwa«d  a.  Oahmatz  Is  stepping  down 
on  his  own  accord  after  25  years  of  rep- 
resentation to  the  citizens  of  Maryland's 
Third  Congressional  District.  When  he 
first  eame  to  Congress  in  1M7  he  set 
out  on  a  distinguished  career  which  was 
to  make  him  the  champion  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  the  oitlre 
maritime  industry. 

He  fought  for  upgraded  safety  stand- 
ards aboard  passenger  ships  of  aU  eoim- 
tries,  he  tofled  vigorously  to  revitalize  our 
merchant  fleets,  he  aggressively  espoused 
the  cause  of  our  American  fishermen  to 
protect  them  from  illegal  seimres  and 
harassments  and  he  crusaded  out- 
spokenly against  foreign  fishing  ves- 
8ds  that  poached  in  American  waters. 

As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  which  ts  designed  to 
rebuild  our  Nation's  prestige  in  the  area 
of  modem  merchant  marine. 

I  have  had  the  pleasTire  of  knowing 
Chairman  Oakmatz  over  the  years  and 
have  experienced  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing tmder  his  leadership  of  the  Maryland 
Delegation  during  the  last  2  years.  I  will 
miss  him  personally — we  all  will  miss 
him.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  E^waiid 
Oarmats  has  left  his  mark  on  Congress 
and  our  Nation  and  his  works  and  deeds 
will  never  be  forgotten — by  you.  or  I, 
or  the  fishermen  and  seamen  he  loyally 
served.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will 
have  many  years  of  good  health  and 
eniof  the  retirement  years  you  so 
rl(±Ll7  deserve. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  great  esteem  for  a  man  who 
has  been  a  dedicated  Member  of  this 
Chamber  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Edwaao  Oakmatz,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  has  enjoyed 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  he  first  entered 
this  hall  for  the  opening  session  of  the 
80th  Congress. 

This  man's  greatest  service  however, 
has  been  performed  in  another  room  on 
the  Hill,  the  meeting  room  of  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  where  Eddix  Oarmats  has 
presided  as  the  distinguished  and  ded- 
icated committee  chairman.  His  deter- 
mination and  leadership  in  effecting  con- 
sideration and  action  on  much  impor- 
tant legislation  to  improve  the  maritime 
and  fisheries  industries  In  the  Interest 
of  the  national  welfare  have  earned  hin^ 


the  respect  of  not  only  his  fellow  etm-' 
mlttee  members  and  the  majority  ef  ^ 
cc^eagues  throughout  the  Congress,  bat 
also  of  his  constituents  in  Maryland  lad 
many  appreciative  citizens  througboak 
this  country. 

It  is  satltfylng  to  know  that,  along  with 
the  contributions  and  associations  b« 
leaves  behted  for  our  benefit.  Eddu  wiB 
aiao  be  taking  with  him  scores  of  fond 
memories  of  his  vast  career,  spannlaa 
five  eventful  and  diverse  administratloni. 
He  has  had  the  prtvUege  of  witnessiiig 
the  recent  history  of  our  country  Kid 
Oovemment  from  a  special  vantage  polot 
only  a  Bmited  number  of  men  can  occupy 
for  any  extended  period  of  time.  It  U 
from  that  vantage  point  that  one  beglni 
to  develop  a  broader  picture  of  worU 
events,  a  picture  that  can  only  be  daii- 
fled  by  a  "stepping  away"  in  order  to 
gain  the  necessary  perspective  for 
evaluation. 

Eddie  Oaiucatz  will  now  have  this  op- 
portunity to  "step  away"  and  study  the 
order  of  things.  As  he  does  so,  I  would 
like  to  offer  him  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  warmest  wishes  for  the  future. 
I  hope  that  he  does  not  allow  the  short 
distance  from  his  home  in  Baltimore  to 
prevent  him  from  revisiting,  and  thus 
honoring,  his  long-standing  home  in  th« 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DELANFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tm 
happy  to  J  (^  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  highly  esteemed 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  Honor- 
able Bdwahb  a.  Garm atz.  who  haa  chosen 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress. 

EsDiz  Garmatz  is  a  man  of  warmth 
and  dignity,  who  has  given  much  of  him- 
self to  render  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  to  the  Nation 
at  large.  He  has  earned  the  tnist  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  (rf 
the  aisle,  and  those  who  have  known  him 
as  an  opponent  on  some  Issues  have 
never  lost  their  sincere  respect  for  him 
as  a  man  of  great  decraicy  and  integrity. 

His  effeetivaieflB  as  chairman  ot  the 
great  Committee  on  Merchant  Marino 
and  Fisheries  is  well  known,  and  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  hto 
leadership  and  expertise  in  this  field 
that  is  90  vital  to  the  national  interest. 

Ed  Garmatz  will  leave  this  Chamber 
secvare  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
given  many  years  of  service  that  possibly 
might  be  matched,  but  can  never  be  »- 
crilcd. 

It  has  be«i  a  genuine  prirllege  and 
pleasure  to  have  known  him  and  worked 
with  him.  As  Eddix  Garmatz  ends  his 
service  in  the  House,  I  wish  him  many 
happy  and  productive  years  in  his  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, EswAao  Garmatz  of  Mary- 
land, from  the  House  marks  the  depar- 
ture of  a  valuable  and  dedicated  Member 
who  has  served  his  constituents  and  the 
Nation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Consistently  reelected  to  Congress 
since  the  SOth  Congreea,  Ed  Oarmah 
has  gained  national  recognition  as  the 
champion  of  the  American  m«nfaant 
marine  and  the  entire  maritime  industry. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Conmilttee  he  has 
striven  to  revitalize  our  declining  mer- 
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^ant  marine  and  to  that  end  he  has 
I^orted  and  guided  through  the  House 
QgaMDTOUs  leglfllmtlTe  propoflals  Including 
i^jalatlon  which  la  designed  to  build  300 
^San  merchant  veeeels  In  the  next 
dBCSde,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 

19T0. 

XD  has  also  striven  to  guarantee  that 
tiigb  standards  of  safety  are  maintained 
lioth  here  and  abroad  in  the  maritime 
ladustry  for  the  greater  protection  of 
American  employees,  passengers  and 
property. 

A  strong  advocate  of  America's  posl- 
tton  on  the  seas,  he  has  worked  to  pro- 
tect American  fishermen  from  illegal 
seizures  and  harassment  and  has  been 
outrooken  against  the  intrusion  into 
American  waters  of  foreign  fishing  fleets. 

Congressman  Garmatz  has  also 
served  with  distinction  on  the  House 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee  and 
Is  a  ranking  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Legislation  and  Military  Opera- 
tions and  Special  Studies. 

I  personally  shall  miss  Ed  and  I  hope 
that  he  win  have  a  happy  and  fulfilling 
retirement. 

Ml-.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Join 
at  this  time  in  paying  tribute  to  a  re- 
spected colleague,  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  Maryland  delegation,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  A.  Garmatz,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  behag  associated 
in  this  Chamber  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Edward  Garmatz  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  an  excellent  and 
Arm  background  in  business  and  public 
service.  During  his  many  years  In  this 
Hbuse,  he  has  earned  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  through  his 
steadfast  and  heartfelt  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  and  by  his  re- 
markable dedication  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  people  of  his  District.  He 
has  served  with  high  distinction  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Uarlne  and  Fisheries,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  been  a  powerful  force  to 
infuse  new  life  into  the  merchant  marine 
which  Is  so  critical  to  our  cotmtry's  econ- 
omy and  an  important  adjunct  of  our 
national  defense.  The  citizens  of  my 
own  great  home  State  of  Texas,  which  is 
fifth  in  the  Nation  in  miles  of  coastline, 
have  had  occasions  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Qarmatz  for  his  wonderful  leadership  In 
programs  to  strengthen  our  oceanbome 
commerce  and  vital  lifelines. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  Impending  re- 
tirement, I  would  like  to  express  to  Eodb 
my  very  best  wlshra  for  a  contintxition 
of  the  outstanding  success  that  has 
marked  his  brllllantiy  constructive 
career.  He  is  a  statesman  and  a  palxlot 
and  he  will  always  be  a  chamtiion  for 
the  American  people. 

Good  luckto  you,  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  ROmNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  know  him  well  can  readily  attest 
to  the  deep  sincerity  and  the  extreme 
conscientiousness  my  colleague  and 
friend,  tiie  Honorable  Edwars  Garmatz, 
has  continually  demonstrated  over  t3iese 
25  3rears.  He  has  carried  forth  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  commitments  of  bis 
chairmanship  with  the  devotion,  the 
sensitivity,  leadership  and  the  tenacity 
Which  deserves  only  ttie  highest  of  praise. 
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Having  worked  so  closely  with  Eddix 
Gasmatz.  I  have  grown  to  reipect  and 
to  admire  hie  thorough  approach  to  aU 
noatters  brought  to  his  attention  and  his 
Arm  conunltment  to  the  preserratian  and 
the  enforcement  of  Just  rights  for  all.  We 
will  surely  mlsa  his  presence  among  us 
come  January.  Yet,  Mr.  Garmatz  can 
depart  from  these  Chambers  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  personal  satisfaction 
that  he  has  surely  served  his  constituents 
and  the  citizens  of  this  entire  Nation  well. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  hanre 
served  for  16  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  with 
our  colleague,  Eddix  Garmatz.  He  has 
ably  chaired  this  committee  for  the 
past  6  years. 

I  know  no  more  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious Member  of  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  one  more  concerned  about 
our  maritime  and  marine  interests,  or 
more  knowledgeable  of  the  problems  and 
the  Importance  of  this  vital  field  of  our 
economy  and  national  defense.  His  ef- 
fective leadership  has  produced  a  legis- 
lative record  replete  with  landmark 
achievements. 

I  am  deeply  fond  of  Eddix  as  a  personal 
friend.  I  am  grateful  for  the  benefit  of 
his  cooperative  imderstanding.  keen 
Judgment,  and  his  always  heU>ful  coun- 
sel. To  have  been  closely  associated 
with  this  outstanding  committee  chair- 
man and  legislator  win  remain  one  of 
the  cherished  highlights  of  my  service 
in  the  Congress. 

Eddix,  I  proudly  salute  your  distin- 
guished service  to  your  constituency  and 
to  our  NatUm.  You  and  Ruth  have  the 
best  wishes  of  Kay  and  Al  iMsmon  for  a 
retirement  flDed  with  relaxation,  good 
health,  and  bappy  days. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
an  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee under  the  dedicated  chainnan- 
ship  of  Representative  Edward  Garmatz. 
under  his  steady  leadership  this  com- 
mittee has  helped  to  revitalize  the  ship- 
ping Industry  in  this  country  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  its  citizens.  And  as  the 
focus  of  public  attention  became  more 
and  more  concemed  with  conservation. 
the  Importance  of  Congressman  Gar- 
matz' leadership  once  again  came  to  the 
forefront.  As  Chairman  Garmartz  re- 
tires after  25  years  of  service  to  the 
country  and  his  district,  we  should  iJso 
recogdize  his  leadersliip  on  the  House 
floor.  It  is  a  wise  and  effective  leader 
who  has  the  respect  of  both  sides  of  our 
aMe,  and  Ed  Garmatz  has  that  respect. 

When  the  93d  Congress  convenes  thiis 
coming  January  we  shall  miss  Chairman 
Garmatz*  wise  counsel  and  leadership. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  wltii  my  col- 
leagoes  who  have  expressed  tributes  to 
Eddix  Garmatz.  a  great  American  who 
has  nmde  a  lasting  mark  In  the  UJS. 
Congress  as  a  leader  in  the  improvement 
of  laie  maritime  and  flsheries  hidustrtes, 
and  the  national  welfare. 

The  Hbuse  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation  have  indeed  been  privileged  to 
benefit  from  his  efforts,  especially 
through  his  long  and  tireless  service  as 
chairman  of  tiie  Merchant  Marine  and 


Piaherles  Committee  where  he  has  ap- 
plied both  wisdom  and  understandbig 
to  the  problems  of  our  shipping  and  fill- 
ing community. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  this 
body  will  no  longer  be  graced  by  the 
wisdom,  the  Judgment,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  distinguished  gentleman 
and  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
for  the  past  2  yean,  I  have  felt  ex^ 
tremely  fortunate  to  serve  with  Chair- 
man Garmatz,  and  to  admire  his  cour- 
age and  his  legislative  skill  as  he  ar- 
ticulately spoke  in.  behalf  of  the  causes 
of  our  coimtry. 

As  our  friend  and  colleague  ap- 
proaches a  well-deserved  retirement,  he 
can  be  assured  that  what  he  has  accom- 
plished, what  he  has  stood  for,  will  live 
to  serve  the  future  for  the  betterment  of 
alL 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  to  say 
a  few  words  about  tiie  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  Eddix  Garmatz,  I  am  mindful 
of  an  old  saying  that  the  best  way  to 
make  a  friend  is  to  ask  him  a  favor. 
Well,  ever  since  Eonn  Garmatz  became 
chairman,  I  have  asked  favors  o.'  him  and 
certainly  the  result  has  been  a  wonder- 
fiil  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Committee,  I  was  always  asking 
favors;  I  wanted  a  more  adequate 
minority  staff,  I  wanted  hearings  often 
on  very  short  notice  on  my  administra- 
tion and  personal  bills.  I  wanted  these 
reported  to  the  House  favorably  and 
prompUy.  I  wanted  certain  people  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  appointed  conferees  with 
the  Senate  on  certain  measures  and  often 
requested  that  he  make  sippointnients  to 
subcommittees  or  as  special  observers  to 
our  committee  to  various  important  in- 
ternational meetings.  I  guess,  you  might 
say.  I  always  wanted  my  chairman's  help 
on  something  and  now  I  can  say  he 
never  turned  me  down.  Furthermore,  the 
longer  we  served  together  the  better 
friends  we  became. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  close  relationship- 
resulted  in  a  consistent  effort  on  our  part 
to  benefit  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  other  important  agencies, 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  our  conunittee. 
Important  legi^ation  has  resulted  to 
benefit  our  American  fl«h<r'g  industry 
and  also  to  fill  the  need  for  legislation  toi 
improve  the  envlitxunent  and  to  In^ 
crease  conservation. 

So  all  that  remains  for  me  at  thl» 
time  is  to  publicly  thank  my  eolleagusi 
as  I  have  done  privately  for  his  great 
contribution  to  the  national  interest  and 
Uliewise  for  the  privilege  of  woriUng  with, 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  once  In  these  manr 
years  did  my  chairman  fail  to  respond 
when  I  needed  his  help.  So,  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  for  myself  personally, 
I  offer  my  most  heartfelt  thanks.  I  coulA 
not  have  had  greater  cooperatioa. 

My  wife  Joins  me  in  wishing  Bbbis 
Garicatz  wen  in  the  future.  Meanwhile. 
he  has  been  a  great  chairman  and  de> 
serves  fully  a  long  and  happy  retirement. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
profound  regret  that  the  House  of  R^- 
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rMcntatlves  bids  farewell  to  our  dlstta- 
gtiished   colleague  from  Miaryland,  Et 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
working  and  most  competent  men  In 
Congress.  Tn  his  25  years  as  a  Member 
of  this  House,  his  longstanding  interest 
In  and  inniunerable  hours  of  work  on 
maritime  matters  have  been  a  credit  to 
his  constituents  in  the  great  port  city  of 
Bsdtlmore,  to  his  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 
Bd  Oamcatx,  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  has  been  a  true  professional.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  political  life, 
and  has  enriched  it  immensely.  As  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  watching 
him  and  worltlng  with  him  since  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress,  I  too  can  attest  to 
the  profound  respect  he  has  earned  from 
all  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sun  it  Is  hard  for 
all  of  us  to  imagine  Es  in  retirement. 
One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  Is  that  Ed 
Qahjcatz  is  not  headed  for  a  period  of 
inaction.  He  Imows  only  one  way  to  live 
a  life,  smd  that  is  to  live  vigorously.  We 
can  be  certain,  as  he  leaves  this  House 
after  a  quarter  centiu^  of  public  service, 
that  Ed  Oaricatz  will  continue  to  serve 
the  public  good  in  other  pUwes  and  other 
ways. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  when  I  heard  the  news  that  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  this  House  was 
adding  his  name  to  the  many  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  92d  Congress,  I  could  hardly  believe 
the  report. 

The  man  of  wiiom  I  speak  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  effective  cwn- 
mittee  chairman  we  have  and  the  youth 
and  vigor  he  contributes  to  our  legisla- 
tive work  belle  the  suggestion  he  Is  even 
eligible  to  retire. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  Ccaigressman 
Bdwako  a.  Oarkatz,  that  distinguished 
Marylander  who  has  so  long  guided  the 
fortunes  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  critically  needed  development  of 
America's  port  and  shipping  facilities. 
H5s  work  has  been  acknowledged,  by 
those  far  more  expert  than  I,  to  have 
been  outstanding. 

He  has  served  his  Baltimore  con- 
stituency ably  since  coming  to  the  House 
in  1947  and,  throughout  the  Nation,  he 
Is  recognized  as  a  powerful  voice  on  the 
"HiU"  for  the  Interests  of  organized  labor, 
for  our  Shippers,  importers  and  export- 
ers, and  for  the  kind  of  people  who  make 
up  his  constituency — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
-America,  tbe  man  on  the  street  in  our 
urban  society  . 

I  believe  I  can  say  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  Eo  Oarmats  is  looked  upon 
as  a  chairman  who  is  eminently  f  eiir.  high 
principled  and  very  understanding.  His 
presence  In  this  diamber  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  join  in  wishing  him  ^e  happiest 
of  retirements. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Eddiz  Oarmatz,  who  is  retir- 
ing after  25  years  of  loyal  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


As  we  all  know.  Eddix  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  maritime  and  fisheries  in- 
dustries and  to  the  welfare  of  his  district, 
his  State  and  the  Nation. 

Since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress Eddh  has  been  most  helpful  to  me 
in  matters  affecting  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  has  always  been  willing  to 
assist  his  colleagues.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  assistance  and  commend  him  on  a 
job  well  done. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Edoh.  His  leadership,  his  guidance 
and  his  dedication  wiU  be  missed  in 
future  Congresses. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  wishing  him 
a  long,  healthy  and  happy  retirement. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
psist  25  years  Enon!  Garmatz  has  given 
dedicated  service  to  his  constituents,  to 
his  State  and  to  his  coimtry. 

Under  his  chairmanship  dxirlng  the 
past  6  years,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  initiated  and 
pushed  through  many  bills  which  con- 
tribtrted  significantly  to  the  maritime 
and  fisheries  indiistrtes  of  this  Nation. 
While  our  colleague  has  earned  the 
right  to  retire  by  his  long  and  outstand- 
ing service,  I  express  regret  that  he  has 
decided  to  leave.  He  takes  with  him  the 
good  will  of  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  over  the  years. 
Ilie  knowledge  and  Judgment  which  he 
possesses  are  the  result  of  years  of  hard 
work  and  diligent  effort.  This  body  will 
be  poorer  without  his  presence. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Eddh  Oarmatz  continued  good  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  honored  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Cbmmlttee  with  Chairman  Edward  Qar- 
KATz  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress. 

The  ch£iinnan  has  been  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives  for  the 
last  25  years,  six  of  which  he  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  very  Important  Ho\ise 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Having  served  on  that  commit- 
tee with  him,  I  have  come  to  know  him 
as  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  American 
people.  He  is  first  and  foremost  an  Amer- 
ican of  the  highest  order.  He  has  worked 
hard  to  protect  American  shipping  rights 
around  the  world  while  working  dili- 
gently to  promote  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

One  only  need  look  at  the  record  of  our 
dlstlnguifihed  chairman  and  he  will  see 
tlxat  when  the  going  gets  tough,  Edward 
Gahmatz  is  in  there  fighting.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1971,  rep- 
resents only  one  of  the  times  that  the 
chairman  has  worked  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  This  law  provides  that  300 
highly  productive  ships  will  be  built  over 
a  10-year  period.  This  is  all  the  more  im- 
pressive when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
this  Is  the  first  time  in  many  years 
that  our  merchant  marine  has  been 
overhauled. 

With  the  knowledge  that  our  merchant 
marine  was  going  to  be  the  finest,  Mr. 
Oasmaxz  strove  during  this  Congress  to 
bring  the  productivity  of  the  American 


flag  ships  up  to  par  with  the  rest  of  ttai 
world.  The  chairman  introduced  the 
cargo  preference  bill.  H.R.  12324,  which 
would  require  that  at  least  50  percent  ot 
all  the  oil  imported  into  this  country  bt 
carried  on  American  flag  ships. 

The  bill,  controversial  In  its  nature, 
has  been  opposed  by  the  whole  oil  lobby, 
which  has  even  asked  the  White  House 
to  intervene  and  prevent  passage  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  Garmatz'  will  has  not  yielded 
to  the  pressures  that  exist;  he  is  sttU 
detemUned  to  see  this  bill  passed.  That 
determination  is  what  has  marked  the 
chairman  throughout  his  career.  It  U 
further  exemplified  by  the  way  he 
fought  for  and  gained  an  upgrading  of 
the  safety  standards  aboard  passenger 
ships  of  all  nations.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  examples  which  prove  that 
Edward  Garmatz,  an  individual  who  has 
stood  the  groimd  for  those  things  he  be- 
lieves. Is  a  highly  principled  man. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  all  a  result  of  his 
backgroimd.  Chsdrman  Garmatz  is  a 
man  who  has  come  up  through  the 
ranks.  His  career  began  as  an  electrl* 
clan's  helper  at  the  rate  of  37^  cents 
an  hour;  and  he  is  still  carrying  an 
active,  up-to-date  union  card.  He  comes 
from  an  area  that  we  can  call  a  "mett> 
ing  pot"  of  all  the  nationalities  and  re- 
ligions  of  the  world.  The  chairman, 
himself,  likes  to  refer  to  this  areas  as 
the  "Little  League  of  Nations."  Like  his 
constituents,  Mr.  Garmatz  Is  down  to 
earth,  a  grassroots  type  of  person,  who 
is  direct  and  honest  with  all  of  the 
people. 

We  are  going  to  miss  this  great  xdmh 
of  courage  and  determination  in  Con- 
gress. He  definitely  has  not  outlived  his 
usefulness  to  either  his  coimtry  or  the 
world.  We  will  miss  everything  about 
the  chairman,  and  I  know  that  I  will 
miss  him  as  a  friend  and  a  colleague. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  share 
in  tribute  and  to  extend  my  warmest 
good  wishes  to  my  dear  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  Dean  of  the  Maryland 
Delegation,  Mr.  Garmatz.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  is  indeed  a  great 
friend  who  helped  me  to  adjust  and 
leam  the  ways  of  the  House  when  I  first 
came  to  the  House.  I  think  he  helped  me 
because  he  was  interested  in  seeing  to  it 
that  all  of  Maryland  had  the  fairest  rep- 
resentation and  treatment.  Just  as  he 
hsis  contributed  so  much  to  greater  Bal- 
timore and  the  entire  State  through  his 
long  service  and  chairmanship  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. My  Maryland  colleague  fought 
for  years  to  revitalize  our  ailing  mer- 
chant fieet,  and  as  chairman,  was  instru- 
mental in  the  enactment  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970;  the  first 
concrete  rebuilding  program  since  1936, 
this  act  is  designed  to  build  300  modem 
merchant  vessels  in  the  next  decade. 

He  also  gained  an  international  repu- 
tation for  his  courageous  fight  to  up- 
grade safety  standards  aboard  passenger 
ships  of  ail  coimtrtes  and  he  was  instru- 
mental in  encouraging  foreign  nations 
to  adopt  the  higher  American  standards. 

He  has  been  extremely  active  in  the 
entire  field  of  maritime  safety.  He 
fought  constantly  to  protect  American 
fishermen  from  Illegal  seizures  and  har- 
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fgnatats.  m  the  same  typical  dssire  to 
rg^bKi  American  Interests,  he  has  often 
]yh«^  out  at  foreisn  fishing  fleets 
rgf^i-Mna  In  American  waters. 
""But  really  his  generositar  and  kindness 
i^ere  a  mark  of  the  man,  a  genuine  de- 
cency, which  his  constituents  had  come 
to  know  as  well.  He  has  been  a  pillar 
of  strength  in  the  Maryland  Delegation 
aod  in  the  Hoiise.  and  a  warm  friend 
tout  all. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Hsherles  Committee,  the 
Honorable  EIdwaro  A.  Garmatz  of  Mary- 
lAod's  Third  District,  is  retiring  after 
more  than  25  years  of  service  in  the 
UA  Congress. 

Having  served  under  his  authority,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
jiarine  and  Fisheries,  I  have  come  to 
regard  him  as  a  man  of  high  purposes 
and  ccoisiderable  acoompllshmait — an 
sUe,  industrious  co-worker  of  the  finest 
kind. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz  is  a  true  son  of 
Maryland,  in  every  vlttd  respect.  Bom  in 
Baltimore  some  69  years  ago,  he  grew  up 
and  was  educated  in  Baltimore,  and  at- 
taided  the  Polytechnic  Institute  before 
entering  the  electrical  business,  in  which 
be  proved  a  remarkable  success.  In  addl- 
tkm  to  his  commercial  enterprise,  he  was 
associated  for  3  years  with  the  Maryland 
State  Racing  Commissioa  and  3  years  as 
a  police  magistrate. 

During  the  Truman  administration,  in 
1947,  Eo  aARMAXB  was  prevailed  upon  to 
seek  election  to  the  seat  left  vacant  by 
the  retimnent  of  Baltimore  Congress- 
man  ITiomas  D'Alasandro — and  in  the 
ensuing  canvass  proved  himself  a  vigor- 
ous and  effective  campaigner.  He  was 
duly  elected,  uid  took  his  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  80th  Congress,  In  which  he  at 
ODce  identified  with  the  FtOr  Deal  pro- 
grams of  Preddent  Tnunan,  which  then 
were  under  sieve. 

In  the  1948  campaign,  with  President 
TiwaaiD.  the  heavy  favorite  to  lose.  So 
Oarmatz  stumped  his  District  talking  up 
the  President  and  Fair  Deal  policiee. 
While  others  held  back,  fearing  political 
disaster,  Ed  Garmatz  campaigned  like  a 
irtdrlwlnd  for  Truman  and  the  liberal 
cause.  When  the  votes  were  in,  the  State 
of  Maryland  had  gone  Republican;  but 
Baltimore  went  for  Truman,  and  Ed 
GbuuiAxz  had  oarried  his  own  District. 

As  a  Cangressmao.  he  wanted  to  serve 
the  port  of  Baltimore  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  therefore  sought  and  Mras  ac- 
corded a  position  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fineries.  And 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  conunittee.  and  repeated  re- 
election by  his  grateful  constituents.  Bd 
Qarmatz  advanced  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  committee  chairman,  which  posi- 
tion he  holds  today. 

Upon  assuming  the  chairmanship.  Ed 
Oarmatz  found  hims^  confronted  by  the 
fact  of  a  staggering  increase  in  Soviet 
merchant  shipping,  at  the  expcsise  of 
American  Intereets.  AaiA  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  ascendency,  as  dhainnan.  he 
has  worked  to  alter  the  preexiating  trend 
in  this  regard,  to  some  considerable 
effect. 

No  harder  working  committee  chair- 


man is  to  be  found  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress today  than  this  remarkable  man. 
Edward  A.  Garmaxz.  whose  perfonnanee 
in  the  interest  of  our  Merchant  Marine 
has  earned  him  the  thanks  of  everyone 
concerned  with  every  aas>ect  of  American 
commercial  shipping,  from  coast  to  coast. 

We  shall  be  sorry  to  see  him  go,  and 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my 
admiration  for  his  magnificent  perform- 
ance in  Congress  over  the  past  qxuurter 
cMitury,  in  which  he  estahlished  himself 
as  a  major  legislator,  basically  concerned 
for  the  intereets  ol  his  District  and  his 
Co«mtry. 

He  is  an  outstanding  public  servant,  a 
credit  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  a  great  American.  He  will  be 
missed  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  both  by 
his  constituents  whom  he  has  served  so 
well,  and  by  his  fellow  legislators. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Eddie  Garmatz  for  a  job  well 
done,  and  best  wishes  for  Uie  future. 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Congress  neeurs  adjournment  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  session  I  realize  regret- 
fully that  our  colleague,  EIdward  A.  Gar- 
matz of  Maryland,  will  not  be  with  us  in 
the  93d  Congress. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FUberies  Is  retiring  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  Session  of  the  Congress  and  as  he 
takes  his  leave  of  the  House  I  want  to 
join  our  colleagues  from  Maryland  and 
others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  him  and  his  record  of  public  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress. 

Bd  Qabmaxe — a  personable,  genial 
friend— has  served  more  than  a  quarter 
century  in  the  Congress.  We  came  to 
Congress  together  as  classmates  in  the 
80th  Congress  and  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  watch  Bddie  Garmatz  beoome  one 
of  the  outstanding  legislators  in  the 
House — one  of  the  great  chairmen  in  the 
Congress. 

He  has  dedicated  his  career  to 
strengthening  the  merchant  marine  and 
to  developing  the  waterways  of  oar 
country — much  legislation  bears  his  im- 
primatur. 

Chairman  Garmatz  has  served  his  dis- 
trict, State  and  Nation  faithfully  and 
well  and  we  shall  miss  him  in  the  93d 
Congress. 

As  he  nears  a  richly  deserved  retire- 
ment I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish  him  good 
luck,  good  health  and  much  happiness. 

Mr.  STDBBLBVlJgLiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  outstand- 
ing character,  dedleaticm,  and  service  ol 
Edwacs  aAmtATE.  All  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  and 
working  with  him  will  miss  him  terribly, 
tuQd  I  Eun  sure  that  his  constituents  in 
Baltimore  will  never  find  a  more  loyal, 
able  or  hardworking  Representative  than 
he. 

Since  1947,  when  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, Representative  Garmatz  has  con- 
sistently upheld  the  proudest  trtuiitions 
of  service  in  the  House,  and  he  has  earned 
the  reepect  and  admiraticm  of  all  who 
know  him.  His  constituents,  his  col- 
leagues, his  feUow  committee  members, 
the  members  of  the  Maj^land  Delegation, 
and  his  many,  many  friends  are  saddened 


by  the  thought  that  the  Nation  is  losing 
one  of  its  finest  ser^'ants,  but  we  are 
united  in  wishing  him  the  very  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 

In  particular  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  will  miss 
Representative  Garmatz'  brilliant  direc- 
tion and  expertise.  As  Its  chaliman.  he 
has  made  an  inestimable  oontrtbution  to 
the  health  and  growth  of  one  of  the  most 
vital  areas  of  our  economy.  No  one  has 
worked  harder  or  more  effectlvelj'  to  find 
solutions  to  the  pressing  problems  of  our 
struggling  merchant  marine. 

A  true  son  of  Maryland,  Representative 
Garmatz  has  maintained  Baltimore's  role 
as  one  of  the  great  port  cities  of  oui  Na- 
tion. He  has  fought  to  increase  the  fiow 
of  cargo  around  the  world  carried  in 
American  ships  sailed  by  American  sea- 
men. He  has  not  only  sought  solutions  to 
problems  of  the  present:  he  has  looked 
ahead  to  plan  for  the  future,  to  ajssure 
the  continued  growth  and  vitality  of  our 
merchant  marine  industries. 

The  retirement  of  EIdwaro  Oarmatz  is 
a  great  loss  indeed  to  his  district,  to 
Maryland,  and  to  Congress,  but  the  mag- 
nificent contribution  be  has  made  in  a 
quarter  century  to  service  to  the  Nation 
remains  with  us.  Once  again.  I  am  proud 
to  join  his  many  friends,  colleagues,  and 
admirers  in  wishing  him  the  very  best  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  indeed 
been  a  privilege  and  a  profound  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  have  served  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  work  of  the  good  gentle- 
man, who  has  served  faithfully  as  a 
Member  of  this  Body  for  25  years. 
will  not  quickly  pass  from  meou>ry. 

The  citizens  of  the  Third  District  of 
Maryland  will  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
a  servant  as  capable  as  he  to  fill  lUs 
chair  In  the  House.  But  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  delighted  to  again  have  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  as  a  permanent 
resident  in  his  home  State  once  again. 
Although  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  undoubtedly  earned  the  right  to  rest 
and  enjoy  his  family,  I  doubt  that  he  will 
cease  to  be  an  active  and  interested 
member  of  the  community. 

Though  I  do  not  know  what  his  future 
pursuits  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  his  ab- 
sence in  the  Congress  will  be  felt.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  personal  beet  wishes  for 
his  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  Join 
with  others  in  r-^ying  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  of  Con- 
gressman Edward  Garmatz  which  be  lias 
rendered  his  own  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  entire  Nation  dming  his  past  28  yean 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representativee. 

His  able  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  of  which  I  have  been 
privilesDd  to  be  a  meiiU>er  since  ontnlng 
to  the  Congress,  has  won  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  coUeaguee.  Due  to 
his  keen  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  vital  legislation  affeettng  the  ^^^^^"g. 
shipping,  and  related  industries,  as  well 
a«  the  U,S.  Coast  Guard,  he  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  both  the  military 
and  business  segments  of  our  society.  His 
presence  in  the  93d  Congress  wlU  be 
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miased.  but  ail  wish  him  a  weU-deaerved 
retltement.  .^. 

To  him  and  hi*  family,  I  Join  with 
hl»  many  friends  in  extending  our  hopes 
for  many  years  of  health  and  happiness 
In  the  years  ahead. 
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WHO  KILIJX>  THE  CON8UMKR 
PROTECTION  AGENCY  BILL? 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hoiirau))  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d 
Congress  Is  about  to  adjourn  without 
passing  the  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
It  passed  the  House  a  year  ago,  but  it 
died  in  the  Senate.  It  was  filibustered 
to  death. 

A  golden  opportunity  was  missed.  This 
Congress  and  preceding  ones  have  en- 
acted many  bills  to  help  the  American 
consumer,  but  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  have  been,  in  a  very  spe- 
cial sense,  the  most  Important  measure 
of  all.  It  would  have  given  consumers  a 
spokesman  and  a  defender  m  govern- 
mental affairs  affecting  their  health  and 
their  safety,  their  well-being  and  their 
pocketbock.  This  consumer  legislation 
would  have  been  a  new  charter  for  con- 
sumer lights,  a  conjTressional  declaration 
that  consumers  have  co-equal  standing 
with  producers  in  the  regiilatory  con- 
cerns of  Government, 

Why  did  the  consimaer  legislation  fail'' 
We  must  ask  that  question.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  people  will  be  asking  it,  and 
we  should  try  to  give  an  answer. 

The  Washington  Post.  October  9,  1972, 
under  the  frontpage  caption  "Consumer 
Agency  Killed  by  Senate,"  described  the 
consimier  legislation  as  "the  victim  of 
business  lobbsrlng,  administration  hos- 
tility and  a  Senate  filibuster."  These  are 
the  Immediate  reasons  for  the  demise  of 
the  consumer  bill,  but  another  one  lurks 
In  the  background. 

The  consumer  bill  was  killed  by  some 
of  its  avowed  friends  as  well  as  Its  ene- 
mies. Take  Ralph  Nader,  who  is  reputed 
to  be  the  great  friend  of  the  consumer. 
By  Insisting  on  the  politically  imposslWe, 
he  helped  us  get  nothing  at  all.  He  played 
tnto  the  hands  of  the  buslnees  lobbies  by 
his  shrill  denmiclatlonfl  of  the  House- 
passed  bill — a  bill  he  never  seems  to  have 
fully  understood. 

The  buatoeas  lobbies  were  more  politi- 
eaSy  sophisticated  than  Ralph  Nader. 
He  attacked  them,  and  they  used  him. 
They  got  what  they  wanted— no  bill  at 
aU.  Perhaps  he  got  what  he  wanted — 
an  Issue.  The  cwMumera  of  America  are 
the  great  losers. 

How  did  It  come  about?  The  crodal 
time  was  1  year  ago.  Remember  that  the 
consumer  bill  passed  the  House  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  1971  by  an  ororwhelmlng  vote 
of  344  to  44.  A  Senate  subcommittee  held 
hearings  shortly  thereafter,  and  Mr. 
Nader  was  a  key  witness. 

What  did  this  self-appointed  consum- 
ers' advocate  do?  He  urged  ttie  Senate 
subcommittee  to  lay  the  bill  aside  until 
the  following  year.  TWs  was  done.  The 
momentum  of  the  House  action  was  lost. 
The  bustoess  lobbies  had  more  time  to 
maneuver.  Nader's  counsri  of  delay  en- 


abled the  forces  of  obstruction  to  pre- 
vail. 

Why  did  Mr.  Nader  press  for  delay? 
Well,  he  fancied  himself  a  T^olltlcal  ex- 
pert, and  the  bill  which  ^/e  passed  in 
the  House  did  not  sxilt  him.  He  argued 
that  If  the  Senate  waited  until  this  year— 
an  election  year— his  kind  of  bill  would 
stand  a  much  better  chance.  Mr.  Nader 
gambled  and  lost.  And  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  lost  was  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  Mr. 
Nader's  Importance  in  Influenctog  leg- 
islation, but  neither  do  I  want  to  under- 
rate it.  He  had  the  greatest  reputation 
in  the  country  as  the  consiraiers'  friend, 
and  he  misused  that  friendship.  He  be- 
came obsessed  with  maintaining  his 
prestige  rather  than  seektog  practical 
means  of  getting  legislation  through  the 
Congress. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Nader's  role  in  the 
failure  of  the  consumer  legislation  bears 
telling  In  some  detail.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause it  is  not  well  understood.  There 
has  been  much  error  and  confusion  In 
the  press  coverage  of  this  complicated 
affair.  Also,  some  deliberate  falsehoods 
have  been  bandied  about  by  Mr.  Nader 
or  his  partisans,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Specific  examples  will  be  cited  in  these 
remarks. 

The  story  starts  a  few  years  ago  when 
Mr.  Nader,  working  closely  with  some 
Members  of  Congress — whom  I  will  refer 
to  as  the  Nader  group— developed  leg- 
islation for  an  independent  agency  to 
serve  as  the  consumers'  advocate  In  Gov- 
ernment. This  legislation  evolved  from 
numerous  Ideas  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  ctmcemlng  the  functions  and 
and  location  of  a  consumer  agency  in  the 
executive  branch. 

One  of  these  earlier  proposals  was  an 
ambitious  but  Impractical  scheme  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Nader,  to  his  credit,  opposed 
the  creation  of  such  a  departmrait  be- 
cause he  saw  rightly  that  many  opera- 
tions and  functions  of  Government 
involve  or  affect  consumer  Interests. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  concentrate  con- 
siimer  functions  in  a  single  department, 
it  was  preferable  to  have  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate with  authority  and  flexibility  to 
champion  the  consumers'  interests 
throughout  the  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations— I  was  not  then  the  chairman — 
reported  out  a  consumer  bill  in  Decem- 
ber 1970.  It  had  Mr.  Nader's  approval. 
Indeed,  it  was.  in  significant  part.  Ma 
handiwork.  At  least  the  Nader  group 
In  Congress  was  quick  to  acknowledge 
his  Influence  and  his  contribution. 

Unfortimately,  as  so  often  happens 
when  new  ideas  take  legislative  form, 
the  bill  was  not  too  well  drawn.  Possibly 
it  suffered  from  attempts  to  compromise 
too  many  conflicting  ideas.  There  was 
too  much  duplication  between  an  OfBce 
of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Agency,  both  provided  in  the 
bill.  It  carried  no  definition  of  "cwi- 
sumer"  or  'consumer  Intereste,"  leav- 
ing uncertain  its  scope  and  coverage.  It 
had  excssively  broad  powers  of  investt- 
gatlon.  Including  subpena.  and  addi- 
tional authority  to  compel  Investigations 
by  the  regulatory  agencies,  which  Invited 


sharp  controversy  and  the  risk  of  rejw- 
tion  hi  the  House. 

"nie  bill  was  stopped  In  the  Comaft* 
tee  on  Roles.  Menders  of  that  coannti^ 
tee  set  forth  a  long  list  of  objections  t* 
specific  features  of  the  bin.  and  In  many 
ways,  these  were  well  taken.  We  wen 
faced  with  a  practical  problem.  If  w« 
wanted  a  consumer  bill,  It  would  have  to 
be  rewritten  imd  recycled  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  This  meant  no  con- 
sumer legislation  In  the  9l8t  CongrcM, 
even  thoufi^  the  Senate  had  passed  its 
own  version  of  the  bill  on  December  1, 
1970.  by  a  vote  of  74  to  4. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  a  new  effort  was 
made.  A  subcommittee  under  my  direc- 
tion went  to  work  on  consimier  legisla- 
tion. We  held  extensive  hearings,  c<»- 
sulted  with  experts,  patiently  examined 
suggestions  from  all  interested  psuties, 
spent  many  long  hours  in  markup  ses- 
sions, and  finally  developed  H.R.  10835. 
It  was  a  new  consumer  bill,  rettdnlng 
much  that  was  iij^  the  previous  one,  bat 
carrying  the  necessary  definitions,  safe- 
guards, and  clarifications  of  scope  and 
fimctlon. 

This  time  the  Rules  Committee  let  It 
go  through.  Although  not  all  its  memben 
were  supporters  of  the  consumer  bin  aa 
reported  by  our  oonmlttee.  they  rec- 
ognized that  we  had  done  a  workmanlike 
Job  and  that  the  bill  made  more  sense 
than  before. 

As  the  consumer  bill  progressed  from 
my  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee, 
and  then  to  the  House  floor,  we  had  to 
ward  off  disabling  amendments  fnm 
two  sides. 

The  approach  frtan  the  right,  spurred 
by  ttie  business  lobbies,  vrould  havs 
limited  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  an  amicus  curiae  role,  meaning  a 
"friend  In  court"  for  the  consumer,  who 
would  be  relatively  Ineffectual— a  mlW, 
harmless  sort  of  fOlow,  approaching  ths 
regulatory  agencies  with  hat  In  hand. 

The  approach  from  the  left,  led  by  ttis 
Nader  group,  would  have  made  the  Con- 
siHner  Protection  Agency  a  super  agency 
with  unneceeary  snooping  powers— not  a 
fri«adly  harmless  feUow  with  hat  in 
hwid,  but  a  mean,  nasty  f  rilow  with  bran 
knuckles. 

Yielding  to  the  amicus  curiae  spon- 
sors would  have  meant  a  weak  bill.  The 
heart  of  tiie  new  consumer  legislation  was 
the  representational  role  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  We  wanted 
more  than  a  frtwid  of  the  court,  we 
wanted  a  oonsumer  advocate  who  couM 
participate  In  old  line  agency  proceed- 
ings. ,. 
Yielding  to  the  Nader  group  would 
have  meant  defeat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves.  Essentially  they  were  aim- 
ing for  a  consumer  agency  which  wouM 
be  much  more  than  an  advocate  and  par- 
ticipant in  proceedings  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Counseled  by  Nader,  they 
wanted  to  make  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  a  sort  of  regulatory  agency  in  Its 
own  right,  with  wide-ranging  investiga- 
tive and  subpena  powers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  chose  to 
walk  a  middle  path  on  consumer  legisla- 
tion. It  passed  a  strong  and  effective  bUL 
It  chose  not  to  pass  the  weakening  pro- 
posal from  the  right  or  the  unworkaU* 
proposal  from  the  left. 
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<Qj]8  tnlddle  path  mads  sense.  It  made 
^Me  poMtV^^^y  because  It  was  the  bast 
tfflwe  could  get  n  also  mads  sense  ad- 
mlnJstraUvely  because  the  new  agency 
vrould  need  a  little  time  to  get  estab- 
Ughed,  gain  experience,  and  decide  what 
else  it  needed  in  sources  and  authority. 

The  overwhelming  vote  in  the  House 
o(  344  to  44  vindicated  our  position  on 
Qxe  consumer  bllL  Both  Uie  amicus 
curias  and  the  Nader  group  amend  - 
Qients  were  defeated.  Both  had  th^  day 
in  court,  both  were  tested  in  committee 
and  In  the  House,  both  were  defeated— 
bff  a  constitutional  majority. 

Mr.  Nader  contended  all  the  while  that 
I  was  misjudging  the  sentiment  of  the 
ISB.  House  of  Representatives,  that  I  was 
proposing  a  bill  unnecessarily  weak— I 
doubt  that  he  ever  grasped  its  real 
strength.  Instead  of  supporting  the  con- 
sumer blU  as  the  best  obtainable  from 
the  Congress,  and  as  a  sound  bue  upon 
which  to  build  for  the  future,  he  tried 
to  tesu:  it  down.  He  did  not  want  to  take 
my  political  judgment;  he  wanted  me 
to  ti^  his.  The  House  votes  on  the  bill 
gnd  Its  amendments  sbow  as  clearly  as 
anything  can  show  that  my  political 
judgmMit  was  rUiit  and  his  was  griev- 
ously wrong. 

Mr.  Nader  needed  an  explanation  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Nader  group  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Instead  of  taking  his  defeat  graciously 
and  according  me  at  least  Uie  benefit  of 
good  Intentions,  he  depicted  me  as  not 
only  a  tool  of  business  Interests,  but  as 
a  White  House  minion  working  In 
cahoots  with  Peter  Flanlgan  and  others 
to  sabotage  the  consumer  bill.  He  helped 
to  spread  false  riunors  and  fanciful 
stories  like  the  one  In  his  little  paper- 
back study,  "Who  Runs  Congress,"  that 
I  was  converted  to  President  Nixon's 
Ideas  on  the  consumer  bin  after  a  ride 
on  Air  Force  One.  This  Is  an  outright 
falsehood. 

I  never  discussed  consumer  legislation 
with  President  Nixon  on  Air  Force  One 
or  anywhere  else.  I  rode  on  Air  Force  One 
at  the  President's  invitation  once  In  my 
life,  months  before  the  consumer  bin  was 
actively  before  the  committee.  Since  the 
purposes  of  that  trip  to  California  and 
that  episode  had  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
sumer legislation,  Mr.  Nader's  scribes 
saw  flt  to  invent  a  second  trip,  which 
never  took  place.  They  had  me  riding  on 
Air  Force  One  again  in  mld-lB71.  at 
which  time,  according  to  this  wholly 
Imaginary  account,  I  agreed  to  support 
"an  administration  version  of  a  con- 
sumer-protection law." 

This  fiction  was  nourished  by  a  Nader 
henchman  and  would-be  lobbyist,  one 
Qary  Sellers.  He  spread  the  false  nunor 
that  I  was  peddling  a  "secret  draft"  of  a 
consumer  bill,  prepared  by  White  House 
aides,  and  he  tried  to  persuade  a  Los 
Angeles  representative  of  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  to  organize  a 
picket  line  in  front  of  my  district  office  in 
Pico  Rivera,  Calif.  Palling  in  this,  he  ar- 
ranged a  picket  line  of  his  own.  The  pick- 
ets carried  signs  protesting  this — wholly 
Imaginary — "secret  draft."  Tills  event 
was  written  up  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  November  3,  1971. 

One  of  Nader's  Raiders,  by  name  Rob- 
ert Scott  Michaels,  got  so  carried  away 


with  this  consptnitorlal  theory  that  he 
gave  angry  press  interviews  In  my  dis- 
trict and  eTcn  decided  to  ran  against  me 
In  the  Democratic  primary— untfl  he 
found  that  he  was  not  qualified.  It  seems 
that  he  had  been  registered  as  a  R^rab- 
llcan  untU  a  few  months  before  he  fUed 
as  a  candidate. 

The  constimer  blU  was  our  own  prod- 
uct. It  was  the  result  of  painstaking  work 
by  the  staff  over  a  period  of  days  and 
weeks.  Tb  suggest  that  the  bin  was 
drafted  In  the  White  House  was  not  only 
false  but  maUclous. 

Of  course.  It  was  necessary  to  consult 
experts  to  the  executive  agencies  on 
technical  pohits  In  this  complex  legisla- 
tion. One  of  tiiose  whom  we  consulted 
was  Roger  C.  Cramton,  then  chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  a  body  of  experts  created 
by  Congress  to  continuously  stxidy  and 
recommend  improvements  In  adminis- 
tration. 

Even  this  fact  was  distorted.  Mr. 
Cramton  was  mswie  to  appear  in  some 
news  stories  as  an  administration  offi- 
cial, in  effect  a  White  Hotise  agent,  shap- 
ing the  consumer  bUl.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Senate  committee  also 
consulted  Mr.  Cramton.  His  advice  was 
stricUy  professional  and  helpful  with 
regard  to  administrative  procedures,  but 
in  no  sense  did  it  reflect  White  House  or 
administration  poltey  positions. 

Certainly  there  were  administration 
spokesmen  and  executive  agency  officials 
who  were  opposed  tp  the  consumer  biU 
or  had  specific  reservations  about  It. 
Most  of  the  regulatory  agencies  were  op- 
posed to  an  Independent  ConsimiCT  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission wanted  to  acquire  the  consumer 
mission.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
possibly  torn  between  Its  professional  In- 
terest and  its  understanding  of  White 
House  opposition,  had  reservations  about 
the  bin.  I  am  sure  there  were  many  In  tiie 
executive  branch  and  White  House  orbit 
who  would  have  preferred  that  the  bin 
die  a  natural  death. 

The  White  House  record  on  consumer 
legislation,  I  might  say.  Is  a  record  of 
changing  attitudes  over  a  period  of  time, 
no  doubt  influenced  by  White  House  ap- 
praisal of  the  poUtlcal  necessities.  In 
1969  President  Nixon  had  designated 
Mrs.  Vlrghila  H.  Khauer  as  Ids  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs.  In  the 
face  of  mounting  pressure  for  legislative 
action,  the  President  proposed  late  In 
1999  that  there  be  established  a  statutory 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Execu- 
tive OfBce  of  the  President  and  a  new 
Consumer  Protection  Division  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  February  1971,  he 
created  the  OfBce  of  CoDsaxnei  Affairs 
by  executive  order. 

When  we  held  hearings  on  trending 
ccmsumer  bills  in  April  1971,  Mrs. 
Knauer,  now  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Oonsumer  Affairs,  appeared  on  the 
President's  behalf  and  conveyed  his 
views  that  legislative  action  should  be 
deferred  imtil  the  F^reeldent  could  evalu- 
ate recommendations  in  a  report  of  his 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organi- 
zation— ^Ash  Council — that  the  consumer 
advocacy  function  be  placed  in  a  re- 
organized Federal  Trade  Commission. 

On  September  27,  1971.  »  da>   after 


my  CommfCtee'on  Qbrmsment  Opera- 
tions reported  the  consumer  bin  W  ^ 
vote  of  24  to  4,  Mrs.  Knauer  Issued  a 
statement  In  support  of  this  blS.  It) 
Ralph  Nader  that  was  proof  of  how  bad 
the  bin  was.  I  prefer  to  think  that  the 
administration  had  enough  poUtieal 
sense  to  see  that  the  vote  in  committee 
pointed  to  preponderant  support  in  the 
House,  and  that  it  was  good  f>olltlC8  to 
Jump  on  the  bandwagon.  Whatever  the 
White  House  motivations  on  the  con- 
sumer bin,  to  suggest  that  I  sold  out  to 
the  White  House  was  a  bare-faced  lie. 

Mr.  Nader  not  only  sxiggested  it,  he 
encouraged  or  Influenced  dozens  of  arti- 
cles excoriating  the  "seUout."  Publica- 
tions such  as  Progressive  magazine  and 
Consumer  Reports,  and  various  news- 
paper columnists  and  reporters,  taking 
the  Nader  cue,  ran  articles  Unking  me 
with  the  White  House  and  Business  in- 
terests In  an  afieged  conspiracy  against 
the  consumer. 

Some  newspapers  to  this  day  repeat 
erroneous  characterizations  of  the  con- 
siuner bin,  which  appeared  frequently  in 
the  press  coverage  at  the  time  of  the 
committee  and  floor  debate  a  year  ago. 
Recently,  September  22.  a  writer  in  the 
Washington  Post,  not  with  Intent  to  de- 
ceive but  because  of  the  legacy  of  mis- 
information in  earlier  press  stories. 
identified  my  bUl  as  carrying  the  amicus 
curiae  concept  put  forward  by  filibuster- 
ing Senators.  When  I  wrote  a  rebuttal 
letter,  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
added  this  ltaUcl2ed  comment  below  the 
printed  letter: 

Mr.  HolifleU  U  correct. 

Sm  edition  of  October  3. 1072 

Many  fictions  were  spread  by  Mr.  Na- 
der and  his  aides,  but  perhaps  their  cru- 
sading zeal  made  them  engage  in  such 
fantasies.  One  of  their  more  vivid  fan- 
tasies was  that  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  was  in  the  Nader  camp.  Mr. 
Nader  widely  advertised  on  the  eve  of  the 
House  debate  on  the  ccoisumer  bill  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  would  sup- 
port the  amendments  of  the  Nader  group. 
When  this  proved  to  be  fantasy  and  not 
fact,  Mr.  Nader  made  Insulting  remsxks 
about  Chairman  Mills. 

In  Mr.  Nader's  eyes  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hero  and  a  villain  is  whether  or 
not  one  agrees  with  him.  No  mattw  that 
a  man  has  a  long  and  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  public  service.  If  he  does  not  play 
the  Nader  game,  he  Is  public  eauus 
No.  1. 

The  Nader  derogation  of  the  consumer 
bin  reached  a  peak  when  the  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  resounding  majority 
without  the  Nader  amendments.  Mr.  Na- 
der referred  to  the  bill  as  a  'legislative 
fraud  against  the  consumers."  He 
charged  me  with  gutting  the  bllL  He  an- 
nounced to  the  press : 

Chairmtkn  HoLinxu).  tb«  WtUU  Houm 
and  ttM  bUBlnees  lobbies  bava  woo  today. 

Then  Mr.  Nader,  the  self-appointed 
political  pundit  and  legislative  strategist, 
saw  ciearly  what  must  be  done :  Dissuade 
the  Senate  from  taking  any  action  on 
such  a  terrible  bUl.  Next  year,  in  an  elec- 
tion campaign.,  things  would  be  better. 
The  public,  more  sensitive  to  the  political 
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issue*,  would  rally  to  the  Nader  cause. 
The  politicians  would  be  less  Inclined  to 
vote  the  dictates  of  the  special  interests. 
The  Nader  bill  would  triumph. 

So  Mr.  Nader  thought — and  so  he  ar- 
gued before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
whioh  held  hearings  a  few  weeks  after 
HJl.  10835  passed  th«  House.  Mr.  Nader 
painted  before  the  Senators  a  picture  of 
a  White  House  plot  to  nm  the  bill 
through  the  Congress  In  a  preelection 
year  to  avoid  a  stronger  bill — meaning 
the  kind  of  bill  which  Mr.  Nader  pre- 
ferred. 

Senator  Psrcy.  a  strong  siipporter  of 
consumer  legislation,  asked  a  pointed 
que«tion  as  Mr.  Nader  proferred  his  ad- 
vice on  political  tactics:  Would  we  not 
lose  momentum  for  consumer  legislation 
which  had  passed  the  House  with  such  a 
resoimding  majority? 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Nader,  the  political  ex- 
pert. In  his  view  the  momentum  for  con- 
sumer legislation  really  would  be  gener- 
ated in  the  election  year.  He  wanted  ac- 
tion put  off  until  then.  That  was  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Senate  siibcommlttee  In  No- 
vember 1971. 

Not  only  would  the  election  contest 
generate  Seimte  support  for  this  kind  ot 
bill,  Mr.  Nader  advised,  but  the  Senators 
would  gain  points  for  bargaining  with 
the  House  In  conference.  Listen  to  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Here  are  Ralph  Nader's  ex- 
act words  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  dur- 
ing a  colloquy  with  Senator  Percy :  "Have 
you  ever  talked  to  the  senior  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  about  how 
they  view  the  Senators'  role  in  a  confer- 
ence committee?  To  describe  their  atti- 
tude as  utter  contempt  and  overconfl- 
dence  would  be  an  understatement." 

Mr.  Nader,  you  see,  is  the  exi)ert  on 
conference  committees  and  bicameral- 
Ism,  the  adviser  on  parliamentary  sind 
political  tactics,  the  great  student  of  the 
Congress.  He  has  not  served  In  elective 
oflBce  a  single  day,  but  he  knows  all  about 
the  political  process.  I  have  served  in 
Congress  30  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  smd  I 
am  stin  learning  about  politics. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  accompanied  by  Congress- 
man Prank  Hortow,  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  our  advice 
was  exawitly  the  opposite  of  that  urged  by 
Mr.  Nader.  Here  Is  what  I  said,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

I  would  hope  that  your  committee.  In  Its 
wisdom,  electa  to  report  the  House-passed 
version,  in  the  Interest  of  expediting  action 
In  tbis  aesaton  of  CongreaB.  I  would  urge  the 
•uboommlttaa  not  to  b«  persuaded  by  those 
who  want  no  bill  at  aU.  or  those  who  want 
an  laaue  lnsta*d  of  a  bill. 

Note  what  I  said : 

m  the  Interest  of  expediting  action. 

I  could  foresee  that  undue  delay  would 
Jeopardize  this  legislation.  The  political 
momentum  of  the  House-passed  bill  had 
to  be  maintained  In  the  face  of  organized 
opposition,  which  could  only  get  stronger 
as  more  time  passed. 

The  Senate  committee  decided  to  put 
things  off.  They  let  a  year  go  by.  They  did 
not  get  aroimd  to  action  on  the  consumer 
bill  unto  this  fall.  That  Is  what  Mr. 
Nader  had  preferred. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  reported  out  S.  3970  on  Sep- 


tember 8,  1972.  It  accommodated  Mr. 
Nader's  concerns  to  some  detree,  but  a 
careful  reading  wffl  show  that  In  the 
representational  power — a  key  element — 
the  Senate  bill  Is  much  closer  to  the 
House  bill  than  to  the  Senate  bill  passed 
Irt  1970.  which  Mr.  Nader  had  endorsed. 
In  any  case,  the  new  Senate  blU  died  on 
the  Senator  floor,  suffocated  by  a  fili- 
buster. 

Through  all  the  filibustering  on  the 
Senate  side,  nothing  much  was  heard 
publicly  from  Mr.  Nader  until  he  dashed 
off  a  telegram  to  a  one-time  Nader 
Raider,  Mr.  Edward  Cox,  son-in-law  of 
President  Nixon — see  Washington  Post, 
October  3,  1972.  Mr.  Nader  urged  Mr. 
Cox  to  appeal  to  the  President  to  save 
the  consumer  bill  from  a  Senate  fili- 
buster. 

This  gesture  to  one  of  the  President's 
in-laws  was  belated,  futile,  and  ridicu- 
lous— belated  because  there  was  not  time 
enough  left  in  the  session  for  the  House 
and  Senate  to  compromise  their  differ- 
ences, even  if  the  Senate  could  pass  their 
own  bill;  futile  because  the  kind  of  things 
Nader  wanted  In  the  bill  could  not  get 
through  the  Congress;  and  ridiculous 
because  a  young  son-in-law  was  expected 
to  override  the  President's  seasoned 
political  advisers. 

The  only  practical  way  to  save  con- 
sumer legislation  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  would  have  been  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  lay  aside  its  own  bill,  blocked  by  a 
filibuster,  and  adopt  the  house  version. 
In  tills  way  there  would  be  no  need  for 
a  conference.  The  bill  could  have  been 
quickly  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  signature. 

After  three  unsuccessful  attempts  in 
the  Senate  to  break  the  filibuster  on  the 
consumer  bill,  the  alternative  of  passing 
the  House  bill  began  to  look  more  and 
more  attractive  to  Senators  interested  in 
getting  consumer  legislation  this  year. 
Several  of  them  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  lend  a  hand  in  this  effort.  Mr. 
HoRXON  and  I  made  a  similar  appeal. 
Evidently  these  appesds  were  of  no  avail, 
but  at  least  they  pointed  to  a  practical 
means  of  getting  the  consimier  legisla- 
tion passed. 

Now  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
have  any  consumer  legislation  at  all. 
When  HJl.  10835  passed  the  House  last 
fall.  I  called  it  landmark  legislation, 
while  the  Nader  group  scorned  it  as  a 
fraud.  Had  the  Nader  group,  and  Mr. 
Nader  himself,  gone  to  the  Senate  last 
year,  not  to  oppose  our  bill  but  to  stamd 
with  me  and  support  it,  then  the  con- 
sumer bill  would  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  be  a  reality. 

There  Is  irony  in  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  also  an  object  lesson.  Mr.  Nader,  who 
claims  to  be  the  consumers'  friend,  has 
been  instrumental  in  denying  to  consum- 
ers an  effective  Government  agency  for 
their  protection.  The  House  bill  did  not 
measure  up  to  his  concept,  and  so  he  in- 
sisted on  one  which  could  not  be  passed 
by  Congress.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  was 
working  for  a  better  bill,  but  knowing 
nothing  about  politics,  he  worked  for  the 
unattainable  He  helped  to  bring  about 
precisely  what  the  special  interests 
wanted — no  bill  at  all. 


Mr.  Nader  thought  he  knew  something 
about  politics.  He  tried  to  Instruct  me  on 
what  kind  of  biH  would  get  through  thli 
House.  He  undertook  to  advise  the  Sena* 
tors  on  political  tactics.  His  handlwott 
made  the  consumer  bill  an  exercise  In 
futility  rather  than  a  big  step  forwanl 
toward  consimier  protection. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Mr. 
Nader  wanted  an  Issue  Instead  of  a  bUL 
They  hazard  the  belief  that  this  self- 
styled  and  self-appointed  consumer  ad- 
vocate wants  to  be  a  one-man  Consumer 
Protection  Agency ;  that  he  is  afraid  that 
once  the  Agency  Is  created  by  law,  the 
steam  will  go  out  of  his  own  enterprise 
and  the  sources  of  his  financial  support 
will  dry  up. 

Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  identify  a  more  serious  issue. 
The  policy  of  nde  or  ruin  is  uncongenial 
to  a  democracy.  We,  in  this  House,  know 
that  rigid  adherence  to  doctrinaire  posi- 
tions Is  not  the  way  to  get  legislation 
enacted. 

We  know  that  In  areas  of  sharp  con- 
troversy— and  certainly  the  consumer 
bin  was  controversial — every  reasonable 
effort  must  be  made  to  compose  differ- 
ences In  the  interest  of  majority  support. 
We  know  that  in  a  complex  society  such 
as  ours,  conflicting  interests  and  com- 
peting values  must  be  reconciled  in  leg- 
islation if  oar  society  is  to  stay  together, 
not  fall  apart. 

Mr.  Nader  was  not  interested  in  the 
politics  of  constructive  achievement.  Yes, 
he  played  politics,  but  It  was  his  own 
brand  of  politics,  played  according  to  his 
own  rules.  He  wanted  to  rule  or  ruin.  In 
the  case  of  the  consimier  bill,  saving  face 
was  more  Important  for  him  than  saving 
the  legislation. 

If  I  may  draw  an  object  lesson,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nader  Congress  project  de- 
picts, on  a  larger  scene,  what  Mr.  Nader 
failed  to  understand  about  the  consumer 
bill.  He  tried  to  cast  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  his  own  image.  Now  he 
wants  to  reorganize  the  Congress  accord- 
ing to  his  own  lights.  Those  who  differ 
with  him  can  expect  to  be  maligned. 

Inking  on  the  whole  Congress  seems 
absurd  to  many  but  not  to  Mr.  Nader.  He 
is  corrupted  by  the  illusion  of  power.  He 
seems  to  think  that  being  on  what  he 
considers  the  right  side  of  causes  auto- 
matically endows  him  with  superior  wis- 
dom. He  criticizes  not  only  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  but  the  committees,  their 
chairmen,  legislative  tactics  and  deci- 
sions. His  pervasive  sense  of  righteous- 
ness leads  him  to  believe  that  he  knows 
more  about  legislation  than  the  legisla- 
tors. 

The  consumer  blU,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  is  a  case  study  for  Mr.  Nader's 
devil's  view  of  the  world.  He  was  trapped 
by  his  own  ambitions  and  the  numerous 
misconceptions  he  spread  about.  His  op- 
position to  our  bill  was  marked  by  in- 
creasing stridency  and  exaggeration. 
Never  once  did  he  state  fairly  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

Now  the  legislative  program  for  con- 
sumer protection  lies  in  shambles.  Its 
enemies  have  smelled  blood  and  may 
have  wrecked  the  legislation  for  years  to 
come.  Selfish  commercial  Interests  want 
no  bill;  sanctimonious  fanatics  want  an 
impossible  bill.  Both  pursue  their  aims  at 
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thft  pewle's  expense,  Bali^  Nader's  In- 
Tolvement  in  the  legislative  process  had 
the  same  result  aa  that  of  the  special 
interests  he  depl<»es-4ie  helped  kUl  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  L. 
MCMILLAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Undw  a  previous  order 
(tf  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Doeir) .  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  1»  a  very 
distinct  honor  for  me  tonight  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greeteet  South  Can>- 
linians  of  our  time. 

John  McMbxan  is  not  only  a  great 
South  Carolinian,  bat,  an  able  American 
who  helped  guide  our  national  ship  of 
state  during  critical  and  trying  times. 

JOHK  McMnxAW  served  in  this  august 
body  for  34  years.  Tor  10  years  prior  to 
that  time  he  served  with  dedication  a« 
counsel  of  the  District  Committee  and 
as  secretary  to  Congressman  Qasque. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Johjj  McMilzjut  has 
dedicated  44  years  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
in  the  national  arena,  as  a  public  servant 
in  that  long  period  of  excelled  public 
service.  John  McMnxxw  earned  the 
respect  of  countless  colleagues,  his  coo- 
stttoency  of  Soutti  CaroUna,  and  tlie 
American  people. 

JoHK  McMillan  is  an  assuming, 
modest  leader.  He  Is  a  fine  Southern  gen- 
tleman with  his  bearing  marked  by  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  good  mannov. 

As  chairman  of  the  District  Oomnrit- 
tee,  he  was  the  guardian  and  champion  of 
cor  Federal  City.  He  believed  to  mato- 
taining  the  Natlcm's  Capital  as  envi- 
sioned by  George  Washington  and  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  our  country. 

He  provided  the  leadership  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  a  tumultu- 
ous time  of  change.  Washington  today 
is  emerging  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
serene,  find  sophisticated  capitals  in  the 
world — due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
superb  leadership  of  John  McMttLAH. 

'Johnny  Mac."  as  he  is  affectionate 
known,  to  addition  to  devottog  long 
hours  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  ag- 
riculture, devoted  a  special  concern  to 
those  not  as  well  off. 

No  request  was  too  small  to  warrant 
his  personal  attention,  no  citizen  so 
humble,  or  underprivileged,  who  could 
not  fiiKl  an  audience  with  Johh  McMn.- 
LAH.  His  congressional  district  blos- 
somed, and  progressed,  under  his 
guidance. 

Florence,  his  home  town,  became  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  and  indus- 
trial martxt  centers  to  the  Candlnas. 
Myrtle  Beach  grew  from  a  deserted 
strand  toto  one  of  the  greatest  recrea- 
tional centers  to  the  world. 

JoEv  McMiLLAH  was  bom  and  reared 
on  a  farm — he  devoted  much  of  his  tal- 
ents to  agriculture,  and  the  development 
of  rural  America.  SoU  consoraAlon. 
watershedB,  farm  ponds,  and  forestry 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  monumqrts 
to  tads  foreedght  and  love  of  rand 
America. 

Agrlculturaliats  to  the  Uhlted  States 
will  never  cease  being  grattful  to  this 


champKm  of  the  farmer,  with  his  rural 
pfaUoewhy  that  made  America  great. 

As  dean  of  the  Sooth  CaroUna  dele- 
g^on,  he  Is  loved  and  respected  by  his 
colleagues,  and  admired  by  the  people  of 
the  entire  State.  Before  the  sessions  of 
the  Cbngress  became  so  long,  he  inaugu- 
rated the  policy  of  holding  a  public  hear- 
ing to  the  State  capltol  with  any  citizen, 
regardless  of  station  to  life,  tovlted  to 
appear  and  make  known  his  or  her  rec- 
ommendations on  national  Issues  and 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  greatly  miss,  here 
to  the  BftUs  of  Congress,  this  man  of 
unquestionable  character,  uncorruptible 
honestry,  and  determined,  courageous 
leadership. 

We  win  miss  his  charming,  cultured, 
and  lovely  wife  Margaret,  and  his 
wonderful  son  Johimy.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  assure  you — ^he  will  be  at 
home,  and  extend  a  welcome  hand,  to 
his  beautiful  city  erf  Rorence.  to  any  of 
us  who  might  have  the  pleasure  to  visit 
the  great  Pee  Dee  area  of  South  Carolina. 
Personally,  I  sought  his  wise  counsel, 
and  shall  always  cherish  his  friendship. 
My  wife  Millie,  and  my  children,  joto 
with  me  to  wishing  Johh  McMillan 
much  happtoess,  every  sxiccess.  and  the 
very  best  always. 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  rise  to  tribute  to 
my  good  friend.  John  McMillan. 

I  regret  that  this  must  be  a  valedictory 
of  parting  for  a  man  whose  unswerving 
dedication  has  been  to  serve  his  people 
and  his  country  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  34  years. 

My  friend,  John  McMillan,  has  always 
been  a  gentle  and  courteous  man — wta, 
lose,  or  draw  in  the  p<ditlcal  wars  where 
his  convictions  led  him  to  take  a  stand. 
He  stands  here  unbowed  today. 

Time,  I  am  convinced,  will  prove  that 
whenever  he  was  forced  to  the  wall  of 
decision,  he  chose  well,  for  his  coimtry, 
for  her  future,  for  her  heritage,  and  her 
security. 

No  Congress,  no  country,  can  ask  more 
of  any  man.  He  served  for  34  years  with 
the  full  might  of  his  convictions,  and  he 
served  with  dlsUnction.  And  I  honor  him 
for  that  and  for  being  a  gentleman,  a 
patriot,  and  a  friend  I  shall  miss  with 
everlasting  regret. 

Mr.  LANDQREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
sore  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee since  December  1967  with  John  L. 
McMillan,  dlstlngtiished  chairman  of 
that  Important  committee. 

I  have  only  the  high  words  of  praise 
for  this  fine,  dedicated  American  and 
must  confess  that  the  news  of  his  defeat 
by  hla  own  party  caused  me  deep  anguish 
and  regrets.  As  Chairman  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan leaves  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives my  most  sincere  best  wishes 
go  with  him. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. John  L.  McBChlah.  dean  of  the 
Sooth  CaroUna  delegation,  from  the 
House  marks  the  depart\ire  of  a  valuable 
and  dedicated  Member  who  has  served 


his  constituents  and  the  Nation  for  34 
years. 

Consistently  reelected  to  Congress 
since  the  76th  Congress,  John  McMillan 
has  gained  national  recognition  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee,  a  position  to  which  he  has  served 
for  24  years.  He  has  also  represented  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  Lon- 
don to  1960  and  agato  to  Tokyo.  Japan 
the  following  year. 

Congressman  McMillan  has  served 
with  distinction  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture (Committee  and  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Porosts  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Buboommlttee. 
I  personally  shall  miss  John  Mc- 
MaLAN  and  I  hope  that  he  will  have  a 
happy  and  fulfilling  retirement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  joto  my 
colleagues  to  paying  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable John  L.  McMillan,  dean  of  the 
delegation  from  the  great  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Since  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
to  1938  he  has  served  his  district,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Nation 
with  distinction.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  a  senior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  he  has  been  instrumental 
to  having  legislation  enacted  which  was 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  his  district,  the 
District  of  (Columbia,  and  the  Nation. 
I  want  to  thank  Mr.  McMillan  for  his 
cooperation  and  assistance,  and  to  com- 
mend him  on  a  job  well  done.  His  leader- 
ship and  guidance  will  be  missed  by  aU 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  to  wishing  him 
every  success  to  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  so  elo- 
quently recorded  their  dismay  over  the 
forthcoming  departure  from  this  august 
Chamber  of  tibe  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  Honor- 
able John  L.  McMillan. 

He  has  served  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation  ably  since  1938.  Though  perhaps 
beet  known  as  the  long-standing  chair- 
man of  the  House  DLstrift  Osmmittee, 
John  McMillan  should  also  be  remem- 
bered by  us  for  his  work  as  the  of&cially 
designated  representative  of  this  Con- 
gress to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  to 
London  in  1960  and  to  Tokyo  in  1961. 

As  No.  2  man  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  his  statesmanship  has  been 
demonstrated  to  his  talented  chairman- 
ship of  the  Forestry  8ubc<Hnmittee. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  Congressman  McMillan 
and  he  has  often  rendMvd  tovaluable 
help  to  me  at  times  wben  such  assist- 
ance Is  most  needed  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges we  all  must  face.  I  am  sure  I 
express  the  \iew8  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  say — we  hate  to  see  him  go  but  we  wish 
him  every  success  and  happtoess  to  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  both 
pleased  and  saddened  to  joto  to  this 
tribute  to  our  retiring  dean  of  the 
South  Carolina  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan. 
who  has  so  outstandingly   served  our 
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state  and  our  Nation  Tor  more  than  34 
years.  We  of  South  Carolina  are  espe- 
cially proud  of  and  Indebted  to  "Mr. 
Mac"  for  his  consistent  dedication  to 
good  Kovenunent.  This  dedication.  I 
know,  will  stand  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample to  future  generations. 

Although  his  legislative  contributions 
dvirlng  his  long  and  fruitful  career  are 
too  many  to  cite  Indlvtduany,  I  should 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
exception  service  he  has  rendered 
to  farmers  and  those  In  our  rural  com- 
munities In  his  capacity  as  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  to  his  vital  role  in  the 
enactment  of  much  important  legisla- 
tion affecting  our  Nation's  Capital  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee  for  24  years. 

"Mr.  Mac"  will  be  deeply  missed  by 
all  those  whose  honor  It  has  been  to 
serve  with  him,  but  especially  by  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  him.  He  and  his  most  gra- 
cious wife  have  our  fondest  wish  for 
continued  success  and  happiness.  I  know 
that  he  will  continue  his  service  to  his 
fellow  man  In  the  years  ahead. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
FLOYD  D.  3PENCE  ON  THE  FLOOR 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
93d  Congress  convenes  in  January,  an 
honored  chair  in  this  great  hall  will  stand 
empty.  An  extensive  career  of  public  serv- 
ice is  gradually  waning,  as  this  session 
moves  into  Its  final  days. 

Recently,  a  reporter  asked  me  what  I 
though  of  Congressman  Joh?i  L.  McMil- 
LAw,  and  the  first  thing  that  came  to 
mind  was,  "He  is  a  gentleman."  That  is 
a  common  reaction,  even  though  the  word 
Is  not  thrown  about  lightly  In  my  part 
of  the  country.  All  who  know  him  agree 
that  "Mr.  Mac"  is  a  gentleman  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense. 

To  me.  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
South  Carolina  delegation  has  long 
represented  an  ideal — a  model  of  devo- 
tion to  country  and  constituency  which 
I  have  attempted  to  approach.  Today, 
while  I  am  grieved  tiiat  he  will  not  be 
among  ua  In  the  next  Congress,  I  am  also 
thankful  to  have  served  with  him  In  this 
one. 

South  Carolinians  throughout  the 
State  share  the  pride  that  those  in  the 
Sixth  District  have  long  felt  for  Mr. 
McMillan.  He  Is  a  native  son  who  "made 
good"  in  a  big  way,  and  they  all  know 
what  he  haa  accomplished.  They  know, 
for  example,  that  he  has  served  man^' 
terms  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  pres- 
tige in  Congress  as  the  chainnan  of  a 
congressional  committee.  They  realize 
that  this  is  an  achievement  attained  by 
few  in  the  history  our  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Mac's  achievements  and  honors  are 
a  matter  of  public  record,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  detail  them  here.  But  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  this  opportimity  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  impact  his  pres- 
ence has  had.  on  ovu:  congressional 
experittict. 

Congressman  McMtt.i.jn  was  often  pil- 
loried by  small  minds  which  apparently 
could  not  grasp  the  realities  and  intrica- 


dee  of  what  it  takes  to  be  a  committee 
chairman.  They  blamed  him  for  the  way 
the  Constitution  .set  out  the  Federal  City, 
instead  of  acknowledging  the  long  hours 
he  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Surely  the  use  of  his  quintessential 
legislative  skills  to  guide  District  bills 
through  Congress  could  have  been  better 
emphasized.  But  this  Is  not  their  way. 

Congressman  McMillan  has  served 
with  great  ability  and  dignity  in  a  thank- 
less position,  and  one  must  admire  his 
unflinching  demeanor  before  controversy 
and  invective  which  often  reached  the 
extreme.  Those  "in  the  know"  who  are 
fair-minded  will  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Mac  has  been  a  valuable  friend  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  rest  do  not 
matter. 

More  importantly,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  John  McMillan  has  served  his 
coimtry  with  high  distinction.  For  this, 
he  will  most  rightfully  be  remembered 
and  honored  for  years  to  come. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  saluting 
a  great  American — my  warm  friend,  the 
Honorable  John  L.  McMillan  of  South 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  miss  you. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  the  forthcoming  departure 
of  John  McMillan  from  this  body.  Such 
will  leave  a  void  that  will  be  difficult  to 

fni. 

"Johnny  Mac",  as  we  all  have  known 
him,  will  leave  behind  a  fine  record  of 
service  in  behalf  of  his  great  State  and 
also  his  coimtry.  South  Carolina  is  a 
great  agricultural  State.  It  has  been  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  legislation,  par- 
ticularly in  support  of  forestry,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  tiiat  he  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength.  From  his  service  here  the 
economy  of  his  farmers,  and  in  timi  that 
of  all  of  his  constituents,  has  been  en- 
hanced. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,   a  very  thankless  job, 
Mr.  McMillan  has  rendered  service  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Regrettably,  the 
people,   and   more   especially   the   news 
media,  of  the  District  have  not  exhibited 
the  appreciation  that  his  efforts  deserve. 
He   has    fought   for   legislation    that 
would  put  down  crime,  that  would  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  education,  and  the 
economic  status  of  teachers,  policemen 
and  firemen  here  in  the  District.  They 
wiU  miss  him  as  they  will  soon  find  out. 
During  my  30  years  here.  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  "Johnny  Mac" 
as  a  member  of  both  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  I  have  been  in  position  to 
really  know  of  the  tremendous  time  and 
effort  he  has  put  in  on  legislation  before 
these  committees. 

He  has  been  a  dedicated  Congresanan. 
He  is  a  clean,  honest,  and  forthright 
gentleman.  And  he  has  never  exhibited 
anything  but  the  kindest  of  spirit  toward 
anyone,  even  those  who  wrongfully 
criticized  him. 

For  his  service  I  say,  "Well  done."  For 
his  friendship,  I  am  grateful.  I  wish  him 
and  his  charming  wife.  Margaret,  a  long 
and  restful  retirement  back  in  his  beauti- 
ful Carolina  country. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportimity  to  join  the  many  friends 


of  John  McMillan  in  congratulating  him 
on  his  outstanding  career  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  His  effective  leadership 
throughout  his  career  set  the  highest 
standard  of  public  service. 

John  was  an  outstanding  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
as  evidenced  by  its  very  effective  and 
successful  functioning  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. He  will  long  be  remembered  by  us 
for  his  loyalty  to  principles  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  Interests  of  his  constituents 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
esteem  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
John  L.  McMillan. 

Since  his  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1938.  John  McMillak  has 
been  a  stalwart  defender  of  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  legislative 
branch.  Pew  members  In  this  body  have 
dedicated  themselves  as  he  has  to  a 
deep  understanding  of  parliamentary 
government  and  how  it  may  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Conmaittee  since  1948,  he  has  had  dlffl- 
cult  responsibilities  in  a  period  of  rapid 
change.  Similarly,  as  second-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  he  has  helped  make  possiUe 
the  vast  productivity  of  our  farms  and 
ranches. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  this  body,  it  was  Indeed 
fitting  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
I960  chose  tiim  to  represent  the  U.S. 
Congress  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  London,  and  in  1961  to  repre- 
sent this  body  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Tokyo. 

The  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
John  McMillan  takes  with  him  can 
never  be  replaced.  I  know,  however,  that 
lie  will  always  be  ready  to  provide  us  with 
his  counsel,  and  hope  he  will  return  often 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress  where  he  spent 
80  many  eventful  years. 

Mr.   DAVIS   of   South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues,  I  rise  today  to 
join  the  Members  of  my  distinguished 
delegation,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation  and  my 
good  friend  Mr.  John  "Johnny  Mack" 
McMillan.  As  the  newest  Member  of  the 
South  Carolina  delegation  I  must  admit 
when  I  first  arrived  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  was  somewhat  apprehen- 
sive about  the  greeting  I  might  get  from 
such  a  busy  and  important  Congressman. 
After  all,  I  knew  he  was  chairman  of 
the  House  District  Committee,  and  had 
ranking  duties  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  had  many  other  things  going 
every  day.  How  much  time  could  he  pos- 
sibly devote   to  a  freshman   Member? 
With  my  first  meeting  with  the  chairman 
I  had  my  mind  put  to  rest  on  that  score. 
There  wtis  never  a  problem,  and  believe 
me  I  had  a  few,  that  he  did  not  have  time 
to  discuss  and  then  offer  his  good  advice. 
He  has  constantly  been  a  most  trusted 
counsel  on  all  matters.  He  has  constantly 
kept  abreast  of  the  issues  of  the  day,  and 
is  always  ready  to  share  his  expertise. 
Mr.  Mack  has  been  to  me  a  wise  captain 
who  has  pointed  out  the  shoals  upon 
which  many  a  freshman  Congressman 
has  foundered,  and  has  gone  out  of  his 
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mr  to  help  me  around  theno.  I  can  only 
vJooe  mv  own  career  will  be  as  long  and 
iattoguished  as  Mr.  McMulak's.  The 

House  will  miss  hia  wlM  leadership,  the 
delegation  win  miss  his  readlneas  to  be  of 
aid.  and  I  wiU  miss  his  warm  friendship. 
I  wish  him.  Miss  Margaret,  Uttle  "Johnny 
Jiack"  and  his  famUy  all  of  the  success 
in  the  world  in  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  92d  Conj3«88,  the  Hanorable 
John  L.  McMillan  of  South  Carolina 
will  be  retiring  from  the  House  of  Bwire- 
sentatives  and  returning  home.  This  body 
will  be  dimlniahed  by  this  man's  abeence 
and  hlB  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

JOHN  McMillak  wa«  bom,  not  too 
Biany  years  aga  In  the  great  Souliiem 
State  of  South  Carolina.  He  grew  up 
there  and  came  to  Congress  as  one  of  the 
TOungest  Representatives  In  that  State's 
proud  history.  His  dlsthagul^Md  caoMr 
buUons  as  a  civic  and  political  leader  sad 
committee  chairman  have  marked  him  as 
an  outstanding  leader  of  men  and  always 
a  gmtleman.  I  wish  him  weU  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  John  McMillan. 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  a  Member 
who  has  done  so  much  for  our  country 
will  not  be  returning  to  the  Congress  neit 
year.  He  has  given  much  of  his  time  and 
great  talent  to  the  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
done  a  remarkable  Job  for  this  city  and 
for  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  John  has,  of  course,  been 
a  leading  advocate  of  sensible  «uid  pru- 
dent agricultural  legislation.  His  leader- 
ship in  that  respect  has  been  truly  out- 
standing. 

In  a  broader  sense,  he  is  a  statesman 
who  has  always  fought  for  what  is  best 
for  the  country,  unmoved  by  the  greed 
and  selfish  demands  of  special  hiterests. 
As  is  well  known  here.  John  McMillaji  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  trusted 
members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

His  removal  from  Congreas  is  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  me.  I  value  &nA  cherish  his 
friendship.  He  will  have  made  a  record 
here  of  which  he  and  his  family  can  be 
justly  proud.  I  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  in  their  retirement. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  92d  Congress,  the 
House  will  lose  an  able  and  distinguished 
Member  whose  dedication  has  become 
nearly  legendary  ov«r  the  past  34  years. 
John  L.  McMillan  of  South  CaroMna 
will  return  home. 

Can  it  be  nearly  34  yeaxs  since  this 
leader  came  to  our  Nation's  Ct^ital  as  a 
freshman  Representative?  Time  has 
passed  by  swiftly,  but  not  so  swiftly  that 
an  indellible  mark  wiU  not  be  left  on 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  John 
McMillan,  for  Indeed  it  will. 

Chairman  McMillan  has  been  stead- 
fast in  defense  of  his  principles  in  the 
face  of  nearb'  constant  aggression.  As 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  stoce  the  79th  Congress. 
Chairman  McMillan  was  a  source  of 
strength  to  those  who  believed  in  his 
philosophy. 
His  time-tested  leadership  proved  re- 
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siUM3t  to  his  advetsarlss.  but  It  was  not 
so  ImnaobUe  as  to  resist  change  for  the 
sake  of  progress.  Joanr  McMillan  keiit 
up  with  the  times.  Those  close  to  him 
can  attest  for  his  fairness  and  good 
judgment. 

Everything  that  Johk  McMillan  does 
he  does  with  honor  said  valor  in  a  man- 
ner reflecting  on  himsell  and  his  con- 
stituents. He  wlU  be  sadly  missed  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

For  the  future  years,  we  wish  John 
McMillan  the  best  of  everything.  May 
he  find  pea«e  and  happiness,  for  if  any- 
one in  Congress  truly  deserves  it,  that 
man  Is  Jook  McMillan. 

MX.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  tiie 
last  few  days  we  have  become  aware  of 
tbe  fact  that  many  of  our  good  friends 
are  leaving  the  Congress.  We  regret  to 
see  tbem  go  because  we  Imow  o<  the 
many  conteibutlons  thw  have  made  in 
tbt  past. 

I  have  beaa.  clos^  associated  with 
Hon.  John  J.  McMillan.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  served 
with  me  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. He  has  been  the  vice  chairman  od 
my  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Forests.  I  have  reUed 
on  him  and  I  have  Mwreciated  his  ont* 
standing  work.  We  are  going  to  miss  him 
here  in  the  Congress  but  he  will  be 
especially  missed  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

We  want  to  join  with  his  mancy  other 
friends  in  extending  our  very  best  wishes 
for  his  future  health  and  hspplneee. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  ail  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  special  order 
in  regard  to  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation,  the 
Honorable  John  McMillan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LOTS  AND  WORK  OP  JAMES  KEE 
Taib  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der o<  the  Hoiise,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  SchwshcsiJ  is  recognized  for 
60ndnutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  BJri  Speaker,  tcr 
a  number  of  years.  I  have  served  in  the 
Congress  with  a  member  of  the  Kee 
family.  And  early,  I  learned  to  respect 
their  interest  in  good  government,  their 
concerns  for  their  people,  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  country. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  serve  on  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee with  Congressman  Jajus  Km  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  last  2  yetm,  I 
served  under  him  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  SubcoDMnittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Watershed  Development.  As  a 
conservationist  and  as  one  who  has  great 
faith  in  the  watershed  program  ana  in 
conservation,  I  am  ^d  to  report  that  he 
responded  to  the  opportunity  as  chair- 
man magnificently,  adequately,  and 
with  a  great  sense  of  devotion.  One  of 
his  greatest  and  boldest  acts  was  to  take 


the  Suboomxnittee  on  Consenratian  and 
Watershed  Development  on  an  inspec- 
tion tour  of  the  country  to  gather  infor- 
mation and  to  hear  testimony  from  the 
grass  roots,  so  to  speak,  and  to  learn  two 
very  important  things — the  effectiveness 
of  the  small  watershed  program  and  of 
the  great  need  for  conservation. 

TfM  series  of  meetings  held  under  his 
leadership  proved  to  be  successful  be- 
yond the  fondest  hopes  of  anyone.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings,  we  collected  a  most 
valuable  storehouse  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  set  the  stage  for  the 
initiation,  through  leaislatioD.  o<  a  pisn 
to  complete  the  watershed  and  conser- 
vation needs  program  in  a  foreeeeeble 
future.  Without  exception,  the  teetimooy 
was  very  favorable.  The  only  quaUflca- 
tlon  in  the  testimony  was  who  should 
administer  the  program. 

With  this  program  and  with  the  in- 
formation at  hand,  we  have  formed  a 
basis  and  background  of  knowledge  and 
experi^tce  that  will  be  invaluable  as  we 
tackle  the  problem  of  water  pollution.  It 
is  evidenced  from  the  testimony,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  until  and  unless  we  resolve 
the  watershed  problem  and  the  conser- 
vation deveioi>neat  problem,  we  will  not 
find  any  real  and  complete  answers  to 
the  water  poUutioo  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fine  gentleman  wtfl 
not  be  with  us  hi  tlae  next  session  and 
on  his  parting,  he  deserves  a  tribute  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  encourage  and  initiate 
this  tribute  at  this  point. 

n^jlgr»^mikn  g««  I*  on*  M^mhftr  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
had  a  rare  and  unlaue  opportunity  to 
learn  all  phases  of  our  Government  and 
the  desires  and  needs  ol  the  people  of 
ills  district,  his  State,  and  our  Nation. 
This  is  true  because  of  the  Kee  family 
background  and  their  40  years  of  diligent 
efforts  and  dedicated  pubiic  service  in 
the  UB.  House  ol  Repreeentatives.  This 
they  considered  their  most  important 
and  sacred  oUlgation. 

Jm's  father,  the  late  John  Kee.  re- 
ferred to  as  "Judge  Kee '  by  his  friends. 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  member  of 
the  West  Virginia  State  Senate,  and  be- 
came a  Member  of  Uae  T33.  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  73d  Congress 
ii.  1933.  He  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  was  pre- 
&i(Ung  over  the  committee  at  the  time 
of  his  death  on  May  8,  19&I.  He  always 
kept  the  committee  strictly  nonpartisan. 
Jm's  mother,  the  Honorable  Elizabeth 
Kee.  was  an  author  of  a  weekly  West  Vir- 
ginia newspaper  column,  court  reporter, 
.sponsor  of  a  library  for  the  physically- 
imndicapped.  and  served  as  her  hus- 
band's executive  secretery  from  Novem- 
ber 1932  until  his  death.  She  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  a  special  election 
and  served  in  the  82d  Congress  from 
July  19,  1961.  having  been  reelected  to 
the  83d  smd  five  succeeding  Congresses. 
She  retired  for  health  reasons,  thereby 
ending  her  tenure  of  o£Bce  on  Januaryjl. 
1965. 

Mrs.  Kee  served  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairb  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. She  was  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
AffEiirs  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals. 
Our  friend  smd  colleague.  Joe  Kss. 
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ha«  an  ezceUent  background  on  hit 
own.  He  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repreeentattres  for 
4  years;  was  Housing  Adviser  to  the 
former  U.8.  Housing  Authority;  served 
In  the  UJi.  Army- Air  Force;  and  Career 
Torctgn  Service  Staff  Officer  of  the  U.S. 
Departmrnt  of  State,  with  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  duties,  Including  service 
as  a  member  of  the  n.S.  Delegation  to 
the  Third  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting   Conference. 

For  approximately  12  years  prior  to 
election  as  a  Member  of  the  nJ3.  House 
of  Representatives,  Jm  served  as  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  his  mother. 

Daring  these  years,  he  woiked  dili- 
gently with  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  from  various  levels  of  government, 
and  more  specifically  with  people  at  the 
local  level.  In  fact,  it  was  during  the 
early  part  of  1960  that  he  became  ex- 
tremely active  in  local  redevelopment 
programs  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  employment  opportunities  through- 
out southern  West  Virginia.  Jm  de- 
voted a  considerable  amoimt  of  his  time 
in  working  with  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral ofBdals  in  putting  togettier  local 
overall  economic  dev^opment  pro- 
grams, securing  formal  approval  by 
State  and  Federal  of&dals.  and  con- 
ducting local  conferences  to  iron  out 
problems  and  secure  expeditious  and 
favorable  reetilts. 

After  his  dectkm  to  the  Ho\ue  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1965,  Jm  continued,  as 
a  Cuugieesman.  to  prepare  legislation 
for  economic  development  programs 
throuitfumt  Appalaehla  and  the  Nation. 
Congreesman  KB  was  an  original  co- 
spotnaor  of  extremdy  important  Federal 
legislation,  such  an  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act:  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act;  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  and  many  others. 

He  supported  legislation  Involving  wa- 
tersheds, soil  conservation,  highways, 
recreatkin,  tourism,  social  seciirity.  VA, 
honeins,  mining,  water  pollution,  sewer 
and  water  systems,  deeallnteation  pro- 
grams, and  other  vital  legislative  meas- 
ures. 

ainee  1968,  Jm  has  been  successful  in 
securing  over  $1>4  billion  Federal  In- 
vueUuent  for  his  (XMigi^easlonal  district. 
This  includes  new  hospitals,  recreation 
and  tourism  facilities;  postal  facilities; 
general  and  commercial  airports;  voca- 
tional education  facilities;  sewer  and 
water  facilities;  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  assistance,  and 
other  related  projects. 

Congressman  Sxx  sponsored  and  con- 
ducted ttee  first  congressional  district - 
wide  series  of  con'erences  dealing  with 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  abuse  in 
the  Nation,  pulling  together  representa- 
tion from  an  facets  of  local  human  re- 
sources. 

He  introduced  the  very  first  bill  in  the 
Congress.  H.R.  9850.  dealing  with  respi- 
ratory problems  of  coal  miners,  later  to 
become  known  as  black  lung  legislation. 
Other  legislation  was  introduced  with 
broader  coverage  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry to  provide  for  health  and  safety 
provisions. 

Jm  was  desii^tated  to  represent  the 


House  of  Representatives  at  important 
international  conferences  in  Canada, 
Spain,  and  Antarctica. 

He  serves  on  the  Hoiise  Committee  on 
Pnbllo  Works,  with  membership  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  and  In- 
ternal Development;  PubUc  Buildings 
and  Grounds;  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  Programs,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Watershed  Development. 

Congressman  Kxi  also  serves  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  member- 
ship on  the  Subcommittees  on  Mines  and 
Mining.  Public  Lands  and  The  Environ- 
ment. 

In  May  of  this  yecu-,  Jm  completed  32 
years  of  public  service  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Kxx  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  Colleagues,  the  gratitude 
of  his  people  sind  Is  entitled  to  continued 
good  health  and  happiness  and  I  Join 
with  his  many  friends  to  wish  him  hap- 
piness, long  life  and  all  kinds  of  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
breaking  up  of  pleasant  and  Icmg-estab- 
llihed  working  relationships  is  always  a 
tromatlc  experience.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  it  comes  to  the  affable  and 
courteous  Jnorv  Ksx.  whose  friendship 
I  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  through  a 
good  many  years.  His  retlreznent  from 
the  House  leaves  a  void  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

Congressman  JntMv  came  to  the 
House  in  January  1965,  having  succeeded 
his  mother,  the  fiuUngui-shed  Congress- 
woman  Elizabeth  ELee  as  Representative 
from  the  Fifth  West  Virginia  District. 
who  in  turn  had  fcdlowed  his  father  in 
the  same  post.  Before  1965,  the  present 
Congressman  had  served  in  several 
capacities  in  the  House,  and  was 
thoroughly  grounded  In  the  traditions 
and  practices  of  Ccmgress. 

Tlie  Kee  dynasty  is  a  tribute  to  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  a  conscientious 
and  useful  family  in  the  public  affairs  of 
an  area.  The  Fifth  West  Virginia  District 
embraces  the  richest  coal  reserves  in  the 
whole  world.  Its  representatives  were 
called  upon  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
wealthy  and  powerful  coal  and  railroad 
barons,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Interests 
of  the  great  variety  of  worldng  men  who 
operated  these  great  indiistrles.  l^e  elec- 
tion of  father,  mother,  and  son.  Congress 
alter  Congress,  by  overwhelming  majori- 
ties, is  fitting  testlmcmy  to  their  fidelity 
to  their  trust. 

Tlie  West  Virginia  Representatives  in 
Congress  have  tradltionaily  been  a  happy 
aiKl  tfecUve  worlEing  group.  To  add  to 
the  prestige  and  good  name  of  their  na- 
tive State  has  engaged  all  their  faculties. 
It  is  no  secret  that  Congressman  Kee  has 
contributed  his  full  share  of  energy  and 
ability  to  an  active  and  effective  team. 
We  shaD  nriss  him  in  the  years  to  come. 

But  I  am  confident  that  West  Virginia 
may  still  command  his  talents  in  its 
service.  His  interests  cover  the  public 
and  private  affairs  of  the  State.  In  the 
years  to  come,  we  all  wish  him  the  satis- 
faction and  happiness  that  come  from 
an  unimpeachable  record  of  duty  per- 
formed and  obligations  met.  To  him  and 
to  his  fine  and  cloeely  Itnlt  family  we  ex- 


tend our  warmest  wlahe*  f  <»■  many  Joyms 
and  succeHfui  yean  to  oome. 

Mr.  HBCHLBR  of  West  Vhrglnla.  1ft 
i^Teaker.  the  Kee  family  constitutet  w 
unparalleled  tradition  in  West  VirglaU 
P(^tlos.  The  Honorable  John  Kee,  win 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  Pordga 
Affairs  Committee,  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  in  the  RoosevM  landslide  o( 
1932  and  served  until  his  death  in  19Si. 
At  that  time,  be  was  succeeded  by  hti 
widow,  Mrs.  .EUzabetb  Kee,  who  served 
for  13  yetin,  and  our  colleague  Jaios 
Kr  who  was  first  etoctad  In  1964. 

Jnc  Kxx  serves  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  the  Public 
Works  Comjnittee.  He  has  worked  hard 
to  build  up  the  West  Virginia  State  So- 
ciety in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has 
also  served  in  numerous  posts  in  the 
American  Legion.  He  is  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Scewxhgxl)  is  paying  trtbote 
today  to  his  service  and  to  the  service  of 
the  Kee  family. 

Recently,  I  was  fascinated  to  read  a 
little  volume  by  Howard  B.  Lee,  written 
in  his  92d  yeu:,  and  entitled  "My  Ap- 
palaehla." Mr.  Lee  served  as  attorney 
general  of  West  Virginia  during  the  pe- 
riod 1925  to  1933.  One  chapter  of  his 
book  is  entitled  "The  Rise  of  the  Kee 
Political  Dynasty."  This  constitutes  such 
an  interesting  story  that  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  it  with  my  re- 
marlEs  on  our  colleague,  Hon.  Jaicxs  g— , 
and  his  remarkable  family: 
CHAPTxa  11.  Tri  Risk  op  trx  Kai  Pounou. 
'Dtnastt  ok  In  tks  Srabow  or  thk  CUuowa 

For  nearly  forty  ye&ra  the  Kee  funUy  bu 
repreeentetf  the  Wteat  Virginia  Fifth  (coel 
fleld)  Congreeslonal  District  In  the  United 
St&tes  Congress.  First  was  Honorable  John 
Kee,  a  brilliant  lawyer  of  Bluefleld,  elected 
In  November.  1932.  He  died  In  office  In  May, 
1961,  after  serving  nineteen  yectn.  By  vtrtae 
at  hlB  seniority,  be  waa  Chairman  of  the 
powerful  Foreign  AlTalzs  Committee  at  the 
time  ot  hU  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
widow,  the  talented  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kee,  who 
served  thirteen  years  and  retired  voluntarily 
in  1964.  She  was  succeeded  by  their  sea, 
James  Kee.  who  Is  still  (1971)  a  member  of 
that  body.  Thus  the  "Kee  Pc^ltical  Dynasty" 
Uvea  on — a  family  record  for  Congreaakmal 
service  without  parallel  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Bepresentatlvea. 

Why  this  long-time  fealty  to  the  Kee 
family  by  the  voters  of  their  Congreaslonal 
District?  The  answer  is  In  the  story  of  the 
long-time  flght  made  by  Attorney  John  Kee 
to  save  an  Innocent  Negro  frc»n  the  gallows. 

Lord  Byron  once  said  that  "truth  Is 
stranger  than  fiction."  TIm  accuracy  ot  that 
aphorism  has  never  been  shown  more  clearly 
than  in  the  fight  of  Payne  Boyd  to  escape 
the  gallows  for  a  murder  he  did  not  commit, 
and  never  heard  of  untU  he  was  arrested  as 
the  IclUer — all  caused  by  his  almost-fatal 
physical  reeemblance  to  Cleveland  Boyd,  the 
actual  murderer. 

The  savants  teU  us  that  Mother  Natvire 
produces  no  duplicates.  But  in  the  case  of 
those  two  men.  both  Negroes,  she  developed 
such  a  physical  sameness  that  thirty  work- 
companions  and  long-time  associates  of  the 
former  believed  and  testified  the  Payne  Boyd, 
an  Innocent  man.  was  Cleveland  Boyd,  the 
killer. 

As  a  result  of  that  whim  of  Mother  Nature, 
and  the  fallibility  oX  witnesses,  Payne  Boyd 
was  twice  convicted  by  juries  in  Mercer 
County,  West  Virginia,  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  The  first  verdict  carried  the  death 
penalty,  by  hanging;  and  the  second,  life 
imprisonment.    Both    convictions    were    set 
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^g^fff.  because  of  eirtxa   committed   during 

the  trials. 

Olewlsnd  Boyd,  an  Alabama  criminal,  was 
hMNUtbt  into  Mercer  County,  West  Virginia, 
^Vcoal  operator's  labor  train.  He  woricad 
M  a  miner  for  a  coiuple  of  years,  and  then 
rieame  a  'moonablae  namer"  aad  "bootteg- 
jT^n  1917.  during  World  War  I.  he  was 
SiVlcted  of  vagnuMsy  and  sentenoed  to  thirty 
days  on  the  public  roads  by  Jtwtloe  of  the 
FMtce  Harry  Cook. 

AS  the  Justice  and  Oonatable  were  taking 
Boyd  to  laU  they  passed  his  shanty,  and  he 
Mked  them  to  stop  and  let  him  change  to 
UlB  work  shoes.  They  told  him  to  go  In  azul 
make  the  change,  and  they  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  porch  to  wait  for  him.  In  a  Cew 
fHooaia  Boyd  came  out  with  a  pistol  In 
MOb  hand  and  began  firing  at  the  offioen. 
The  Justice  was  klUed  Instantly,  but  th« 
Oonatable  savad  bttaaelf ,  as  ha  said,  by  his 
"ftst  foot  wOTk."  The  klUer  esoved  Into 
the  lunglallka  mountain  fastness. 

A  substantial  reward  was  offered  for 
Boyd's  arrert  and  this  writer,  as  Frossecrting 
Attorney,  mailed  a  circular  dewJrtblng  the 
nuirderer  and  announcing  the  reward  to 
hondnds  of  absrllXS  and  chlefa  of  poUoe  aast 
of  the  Mlaalaalppl  Btver. 

In  the  meantime,  a  few  months  before 
the  murder.  Cleveland  Boyd  had  registered 
for  muitary  service  with  the  County  Draft 
Boaid.  From  that  raoord  we  learned  that 
ha  was  bom  In  Selma,  Alabama.  A  lattnr 
and  reward  clrctilar  were  aent  to  tbs  chief  of 
txdlce  of  that  city,  who  replied  that  ha  knav 
COeveland  Boyd  when  he  lived  m  Selma,  and 
should  he  ret\im  he  wotild  be  arrested,  and 
we  would  be  notified. 

Thus  matters  reeted  until  August.  1934, 
seven  years  after  the  murder,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  Ohlaf  of  Polioe 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  stating  that  he  bad 
Cleveland  Boyd  In  jail,  and  I  should  send  an 
ofllcer  for  him  at  onoe. 

I  sent  two  officers  who  had  known  Boyd 
for  a  few  years  prior  to  the  murder.  In  the 
KOrffAk  jail  at  the  time  were  more  than  one 
hundred  Negro  prleonete,  "Hie  offlcera  entaiwl 
the  ]aU  separately,  as  they  had  been  in- 
structed, and  each  one  Idantlfled  the  same 
man  as  Olevelaad  Boyd,  and  they  brought 
him  to  Mercer  County  jail. 

The  prisoner  was  pennllees,  and  at  the 
October  (1934)  Term  of  Court  the  Judge 
appointed  attorneys  John  Kee  and  O.  B. 
Martin  to  defttid  him,  and  the  case  was  con- 
tinued until  the  January  (1936)  Term  of 
Oovrt. 

On  January  1.  1986,  Walter  V.  Boee  suc- 
ceeded me  as  Proeecutlng  Attorney  and  took 
over  the  prosecution  of  the  Boyd  case.  The 
Oook  family  assumed  that  the  prlaonar  waa 
Cleveland  Boyd,  and  ena^Jloyed  two  very  able 
attorneys  to  assist  Roes  in  the  proeecutlon. 
In  the  meantime.  I  had  been  elected  Attorney 
Qeneral  of  the  State,  but  would  not  aasume 
the  duties  of  that  <^ce  until  March  4.  Being 
"temporarily  out  of  employment."  I  attended 
Boyd's  first  trial,  as  an  observer  only. 

Attorney  Kee's  opening  statement  to  the 
Jury  clearly  stated  the  Issue — mistaken 
identity.  In  part,  he  said: 

"This  man  before  you  is  not  develand 
Boyd.  He  i3  Payne  Boyd.  He  was  not  born 
and  raised  in  Selma.  Alabama,  but  In  Dan- 
ville. Virginia.  Thla  man  was  never  In  West 
Virginia,  until  he  was  brought  here  by 
the  officers.  He  Is  not  a  deserter  from  the 
army,  as  is  Cleveland  Boyd.  This  man  served 
la  the  army,  spent  eighteen  months  overseas, 
and  waa  honorably  discharged.  This  man 
never  murdered  Harry  Oook,  or  even  heard 
of  him  until  he  waa  brought  here  by  the 
officers." 
In  effect,  the  Proeecutlng  Attorney  replied : 
"The  State  wiU  prove  that  the  man  now 
on  trial  is  Cleveland  Boyd,  and  that  he 
murdered  Harry  Cook." 

The  prosecution  Introduced  thirty  wit- 
nesses, white  and  colored,  who  testified  that 


they  knew  Cleveland  Boyd  tor  a  few  year.i 
prior  to  the  miirdar  of  Bany  Oook.  and  that 
the  man  on  trial  was  dewland  Boyd.  But 
the  moat  i^"T*g**'g  taatlniony  waa  given  by  a 
miner  and  t^"'!"***"  Baptist  praaeher,  who 
t^^a1f1**^^  that  hs  worked  In  the  mlnaa  with 
Olevaland  Boyd  for  two  yean,  and  knew  htm 
weU.  Ha  was  aak«l  to  teU  the  jury  whether 
the  man  on  trial  waa  Cleveland  Boyd.  Be 
turned  to  the  Judge  and  aald:  "Tour  Honor, 
I  would  like  to  pray  over  this  before  I 
anawer."  Tbs  Judge  UAA  him  that  he  might 
do  so.  The  wltnaas  went  mto  an  adjoining 
room,  got  on  hla  kneea.  and  prayed  fervently 
for  a  few  mlnutea,  asking  for  "dlvme  guld- 


After  the  prayer  the  wltnaaa  returned  to 
the  atand  and  aald:  "This  man  la  Olevaland 
Boyd,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake.  If  you 
will  look  under  hie  jaw  on  the  right  aide  you 
win  find  a  aoar.  Also,  on  hla  right  ahonldsr 
blade  is  a  soar  that  he  told  me  waa  caused 
by  a  buUet.  I  have  seen  this  acar  many  tlmea 
when  he  waa  In  the  bathhouaa." 

The  prisoner  was  raqolred  to  stand  before 
the  jury  and  Utt  his  chin,  and  there  was  the 
telltale  eoar.  Be  was  also  required  to  remove 
hla  ahlrt  and  underahlii,  and  on  hla  right 
iihfn«|<<«w  blade  was  what  appeared  to  be  a 
sear. 

THe  jitfrnrr  tntroduoed  forty-iseven  wlt- 
nawes,  whits  and  colored,  who  testified  that 
they  knew  Olsveland  Boyd  for  a  few  years 
before  the  murder,  and  that  the  man  on  trial 
was  not  Cleveland  Boyd.  The  prtaoner  testi- 
fied that  his  name  waa  Payne  Boyd;  that  he 
was  bom  in  OanvlUe,  Vtoginla;  that  he  waa 
never  in  West  Virginia  nntll  he  waa  brought 
Into  the  State  by  officeea;  that  the  aoar  on 
hla  jaw  waa  oauaed  by  tbs  kick  of  a  mule, 
received  while  In  the  army  In  France;  that 
he  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  soar  on  his 
shoolder  blade:  and  that  he  did  not  kill  Harry 
Oook.  A  local  doctor  tastlfled  that  the 
"blamkh"  on  the  prlauier^  ahouldar  blade 
was  a  btrttimark.  and  not  a  soar.  The  father 
of  the  sflflTiti^.  and  a  white  man  who  owned 
a  textile  mill  In  DaavlUe,  Virginia,  for  whom 
the  father  had  worked  tat  thirty-five  yeara. 
testified  that  the  aocuaad  waa  Payne  Boyd 
and  that  he  waa  bom  in  DanvlUa.  Vlrgtnla. 

But  aU  thla  was  unable  to  overcome  the 
••Mats"  and  the  evidence  of  the  praying 
pieadier  who  aaked  for  "divine  guidance." 
■Hub  Jnry  found  the  prtaoner  guilty  of  mur- 
der iix  tdM  flrat  degree,  without  a  "reoocn- 
mendatlon  for  mercy."  which  then  meant 
death  by  hanging.  But,  because  at  an  Im- 
proper Instruetlon  given  the  jury,  the  trial 
Judge  set  the  verdict  aside  and  ordered  a  new 
trial  for  the  accused. 

Before  the  second  trial  got  started,  one  ot 
the  prlvaSely  employed  proseontorB  stated 
to  the  Court  that  he  was  ooavlnoed  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  Cleveland  Boyd,  returned 
the  fee  paid  him  by  the  Cooks,  and  with- 
drew from  the  case. 

At  the  second  trial,  the  evidence  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  first  trial.  Even 
the  preacher  again  prayed  for  "divine  guid- 
ance": and  again  the  jury  found  the  accused 
gtjllty  of  murder  In  the  first  degree,  but 
"recommended  mercy,"  and  he  waa  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

Mr.  Kee  was  convinced  of  hla  client's  Inno- 
cence, and  80  appalled  was  he  at  the  death 
verdict  In  the  first  trial  and  the  l!fe-lm- 
prisonment  penalty  In  the  second,  that  he 
personally  paid  the  expense  of  the  appeal  of 
the  latter  to  the  higher  court,  where  the 
jury's  verdict  was  set  aside  and  a  new  trial 
ordered. 

Because  of  the  widespread  prejudice  in 
the  county  against  the  prisoner,  as  the  sup- 
poeed  murderer  of  a  very  popular  official,  hla 
attorneys  secured  a  change  of  venue,  and  hia 
trial  was  transferred  to  Cabell  County,  city 
of  Huntington,  160  miles  distant. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Negroes  In  the  coal 
fields  of  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties  be- 
came aroused.  Paston  preached  sermons  on 
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the  "enormity  at  the  sin  of  convicting  an 
Innooent  man."  A  committee  began  the  col* 
lection  of  a  "Payne  Boyd  Defense  Fund." 
and  soon  had  sufllolent  money  to  pay  the  a^ 
totneys  a  reaaonable  fee  and  to  meet  their 
neoeaaary  expenses.  The  lawyers  want  to 
Washington  and  secured  from  the  War  De- 
partment certified  coplaa  of  Payne  Boyd's 
omnplete  mUltary  record,  including  his  mlll> 
tary  dlachatge,  which  he  had  lost;  and.  alaa 
a  certified  copy  of  Cleveland  Boyd's  regtatim- 
tlon  card,  which  showed  him  as  a  "Deserter" 
for  failure  to  report  for  military  aarvloe  when 
called  by  hla  draft  board. 

These  reoorda  rtlafilneed  that  Payne  Bc^ 
was  bom  in  Danville.  VlrgliUa;  that  he  rag> 
istared  for  military  service  in  Roanoke.  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  same  day  that  Cleveland  Boyd 
reglatered  in  Mercer  County,  West  Virginia; 
that  he  was  inducted  Into  the  army  at  Wla- 
st<m-Salam.  North  OaroUna,  on  the  same  day, 
and  two  hours  befora,  Hairy  Oook  waa  mur> 
derad  in  Mercer  County,  West  Virginia — 3M 
miles  distant;  that  he  aarved  eighteen 
m<^nt.^«  oveiaeas;  and  that  while  In  France 
he  waa  kicked  by  a  mule,  which  left  a  per* 
manent  soar  on  the  right  side  of  hla  face, 
juat  under  the  jawbone. 

This  made  it  certain  that  Payne  Boyd  did 
not  murder  Harry  Oook.  But  was  the  prlaoaar 
Payne  Boyd,  or  was  he  actually  Cleveland 
Boyd  now  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
Payne  Boyd?  Only  by  a  comparison  of  the 
prisoner's  fingerprints  with  those  of  Payne 
Boyd  in  the  army  filaa  could  this  be  factually 
determined.  Attorneys  for  the  accused  em- 
ployed the  fingerprint  expert  In  the  Hunting- 
ton polioe  department  to  make  this  teat. 

On  October  13.  1936,  Boyd's  case  waa  called 
for  trial  In  the  drcutt  Court  of  oabeU 
County,  but  the  fingerprint  expert  waa  not 
ready  to  report.  An  hour  went  by — an  hour 
of  suspense.  If  the  prints  were  Identical,  the 
prisoner  would  be  a  tree  man.  If  they  were 
dlflerent,  he  would  be  trie*  and  poealbly 
hanged  co'  aent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life, 
as  the  jury  might  find. 

Suddenly,  the  expert  came  Into  the  court- 
room with  his  report,  walked  straight  to  the 
counsel  table  and  said:  "You  sure  as  hell 
have  the  right  man,  for  theae  prints  are 
identical."  He  did  not  understand  that  if 
they  were  the  aame,  the  Slate  had  been 
holding  and  trying  an  lniux:eat  man. 

The  Jury  found  that  "the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  la  Payne  Boyd,  and  not  Cleveland  Boyd, 
and  he  is  not  guUty  of  murder,  as  charged 
in  the  Indictment."  After  fifteen  montha  In 
Jail,  and  being  twlee  convicted  of  murder  In 
the  first  degree.  Payne  Boyd  wa49  completely 
exonerated  and  received  the  apologlee  of  the 
Court  and  Proeecutlng  Attorney.  But,  to 
the  shame  of  the  Stata.  under  the  law,  there 
was  no  way  to  compensate  this  unfortunate 
man.  not  even  for  hla  loes  of  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  hlj  great  mental  and  physical 
torture.  Just  an  apology,  that  was  aU. 

Payne  Boyd  returned  to  Mercer  County 
along  with  the  attorneys  and  wltnaaaaa, 
settled  down  in  BlueOald.  lived  there  a  few 
years  and  disappeared. 

Cleveland  Boyd,  the  murderer,  has  never 
been   apprehended. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  caae, 
Attorney  Kee  tod  me  that  on  the  train  going 
back  to  Bluefield  he  aaked  Boyd  if  he  were 
seared  at  any  time  during  the  prooeedlnge 
in  Huntington,  and  he  replied: 

"No.  Mr.  Kee.  when  yon  has  been  In  Jail 
and  lived  In  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold  tar  a 
year  and  a  half  for  something  you  knows  you 
didn't  do.  you  don't  git  scared.  You  just  glta 
numb,  numb  all  over.  Mr.  Kee,  Nothln'  seems 
to  matter." 

I  also  asked  Attorney  Kee  why  Boyd'a  mili- 
tary records  were  not  ueed  in  his  first  and 
second  trials.  His  explanation  was:  (a)  Boyd 
had  lost  his  army  discharge;  (b)  these  certi- 
fied army  records  were  expensive,  and  Boyd 
was  pennlleaa;  and  (c)  his  attorneys  thou^at 
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thst  they  had  ruflSclent  erldence  to  acquit 
him  without  his  army  record* 

But  the  moet  baffling  tmng  m  thla  weird 
case  Is  the  fact  that  nature  could  produce 
two  men,  m  communitlea  300  mllee  apart. 
tMarlng  the  same  surname,  but  not  related 
by  any  blood  ties,  who  were  8\ich  oounter- 
parta  that  tbe  moat  Intimate  associates  and 
work  companions  of  one  could  detect  no 
physical  differences  between  them.  And  the 
awesome  thing  about  that  fantastic  vagary 
of  nat\ire  is  that  it  almost  brought  about  the 
execution  of  an  Innocent  man. 

This  case  also  had  far-reaching  political 
repercussions.  A  few  months  after  Payne 
Boyd  was  exonerated,  Attorney  Kee  became 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  his 
coalfield  Congressional  District.  At  that  time 
the  miners  were  not  unionized,  the  Negroes 
were  Republicans,  and  the  District  was  a 
Republican  stronghold.  Kee's  chances  for 
election  seemed  slim. 

But  a  few  Negro  leaders  took  up  See's 
cause.  Their  appeal  was  that  Kee's  success- 
ful Qgbt  to  save  a  penniless,  friendless,  but 
Innocent.  Negro,  showed  that  he  was  a  friend 
of.  and  would  deal  fairly  with,  the  Negro 
race.  Kee  sentiment  in  the  coal  fields  began 
to  grow  and  spread  from  camp  to  camp  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  woods  flre.  "Kee  Por  Con- 
gress" clubs  were  organized  by  the  scores,  and 
by  election  day  the  sentiment  for  Kee  for 
Congress  was  overwhelming,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority. 

And  thus  the  Kee  Political  Dynasty  was 
launched  on  Its  phenomenal  career. 


STATKIfZirT  or  RONOBABUE  W&LTEB  V.   ROSS 

On  January  1,  102£,  I  succeeded  Howard 
B.  Lee  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Mercer 
County.  West  Virginia,  and  took  over  the 
prosecution  of  the  Cleveland  Boyd  murder 
case.  I  have  read  Chapter  11  of  Mr.  Lee's 
book,  and  It  gives  an  accurate  accoimt  of 
the  trials  and  final  termination  of  the  case. 
Signed:  Wai^txr  V.  Rosa. 

BLuxnxLO,  W.  Va..  June  28,  1961. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE 
92d  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlonan  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PRick)  is  recognized  for  80 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ulinoia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  adjournment  pending,  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  review  the  role  of  the  92d 
CoiigreM  in  national  affairs  during  the 
past  2  years.  It  was  a  time  of  testing 
old  assumptions  and  new  ideas.  The 
process  Is  not  completed,  but  there  are 
several  discernible  trends  that  relate  to 
Congress. 

First,  there  was  inoieaslng  interest  in 
Congress.  The  general  public  focused 
greater  attention  on  congressional  af- 
fairs and  the  impact  Congress  has  on 
public  policy.  Second,  there  was  Increas- 
ing interest  within  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  its  role  in  the  policymaking 
process.  Consequently,  the  92d  Congress 
initiated  important  legislation  In  various 
areas.  Third,  relations  with  the  Executive 
branch  were  reexamined,  not  because  of 
partisanship,  but  because  of  recognition 
OD  the  part  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  cannot  ignore  pressing 
public  problems. 

As  the  most  representative  legislative 
body  In  the  world,  the  Congress  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  public  needs  and 
more  attuned  to  filling  voids  left  by  the 
more  remote  Executive  branch.  This 
sensitivity  produced  solid  legislative  ac- 
complishments for  the  American  people 
in  the  92d  Congress. 


BCOWOICC    ATTAImS 

The  uncertain  state  of  the  economy 
was  the  major  policy  concern  of  the 
Congress.  Confronted  with  the  adminis- 
tration's record  of  the  highest  inflation  In 
20  years,  the  highest  unemployment  in 
10  years,  the  highest  trade  deficit  in  10 
years,  and  the  highest  interest  rates  In 
100  years,  the  Congress  acted  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  economy  with 
adequate  rates  of  economic  growth,  full 
emplo3Tnent  of  resources — both  men  and 
material — and  reasonable  price  stability. 

Paced  with  compounding  budget 
deficits  since  1969  that  will  total  an  ex- 
pected $110  bllUon  by  the  end  of  this 
flMal  year,  more  than  adl  the  debt  this 
Nation  accrued  before  World  War  n,  the 
Congress  sought  to  restore  the  confidence 
in  the  American  dollar  that  has  been 
battered  tn  the  International  markets. 

Specifically,  the  Congress  provided  the 
President  with  standby  authority  to  im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls.  Initially, 
the  President  opposed  controls.  However, 
faced  with  a  rapidly  deteriorating  econ- 
omy, the  President  finally  followed  con- 
gressional initiative  by  imposing  a  90- 
day  wage-price  freeze  in  August  1971. 
Since  then  the  authority  has  been  ex- 
tended at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion in  conjunction  with  phase  11  of 
its  economic  program. 

The  critical  unemplosrment  situation 
prompted  the  Congress  to  act;  however, 
the  President  vetoed  two  measures  de- 
signed to  help  put  the  unemployed  back 
to  work:  The  1970,  Public  Service  Em- 
plojmient  Act  authorized  $7  Vz  billlofn  for 
public  service  employment,  expanded 
Federal  manpower  services  and  improved 
manpower  programs  and  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act,  which  I  cosponsored, 
authorizing  $2  billion  to  create  an  esti- 
mated 170, OCO  jobs  in  the  public  sec- 
tor. Successfully,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  earmartdng  $275  million  for 
extended  unemployment  benefits  and 
allowances. 

To  further  spur  the  economy,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  increasing  the  personal  exemption 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  liber- 
alizing deditctlons  for  child-care  ex- 
penses, repealing  the  automobile  excise 
tax,  providing  a  7-percent  Investment 
tax  credit  for  new  equipment  purchases 
Eind  establishing  a  tax  credit  for  em- 
ployees hiring  persons  on  long-term 
basis  through  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram. 

To  aid  small  business,  when  business 
failures  began  mounting  at  an  alarming 
rate,  the  Congress  approved  legislation 
increasing  the  smiounts  of  loans  and 
guarantees  provided  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 

Recognizing  the  impact  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  has  on  the  economy,  the 
Congress  cut  presidential  budget  requests 
by  $4.2  billion.  Cuts  were  made  in  for- 
eign aid.  defense  ^Tending,  military  con- 
struction and  public  works.  Also,  pending 
at  this  time  Is  Imposition  of  a  $250  billion 
celling  on  Federal  expenditures.  I  op- 
posed this  approach  because  it  meant 
the  complete  abdication  of  congressional 
authority  by  granting  the  President  an 
item  veto  over  Important  programs. 

In  reviewing  the  18  bills  the  President 


has  vetoed  In  4  years  of  office.  10  of  tbta 
pertain  to  appropriations  or  authoria. 
tions  for  important  domestic  prosnog 
such  aa  child  care,  veterans,  hotHtoK 
education,  health,  railroad  retiremeal 
benefltB,  blue-collar  wage  increases,  em- 
ployment and  economic  development 
Given  this  past  record.  I  could  not  grant 
the  President  further  authority.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  veto  power,  tiie  Preeidvit 
is  not  compelled  to  spend  the  fimds  that 
Congress  appropriates;  therefore,  hs 
does  have  the  authority  to  control  IW- 
eral  spending. 

In  the  international  monetary  field, 
the  Congress  approved  leglslattoo 
the  admlnlstralon  requested  whleh 
amounted  to  devaluating  the  dollar  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar  abroad  becarwe  of  oar 
weakened  economy  at  bome. 

rOBZICN  AITAiaB 

Congress  approved  a  b-yettr  Interim 
agreement  between  the  Uhlted  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  limiting  nuclear 
weapons.  President  Nixon,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
reconunended  the  agreement  which  Is 
designed  as  a  first  step  toward  a  perma- 
nent nuclear  arms  control  treaty.  In  ap- 
proving the  agreement.  Congress  added 
an  amendment  calling  for  numerical 
missile  equality  in  the  permanent  treaty. 
As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Conunittee,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  congressional  ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  tlie  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  where  mudi 
of  the  preliminary  work  was  done  on  the 
United  States-U.S.S  Jl.  agreement. 

The  Senate  ratified  a  treaty  undtf 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agree  to  limit  ABM  installations 
to  two  sites  in  each  country. 

Concern  with  the  war  In  Indochina  re- 
sulted in  passage  of  legislation  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  flAf^ning  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
Undei-  both  versions,  the  President  would 
report  to  the  Congress  whenever  he  acted 
without  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  hostilities. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  adopted  my 
amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1971  calling  for  a  cease-flre  as  a  means 
of  ending  the  hostilities. 

The  Middle  East  continued  to  draw 
congresslontd  attention.  The  Olympic 
tragedy  underscored  the  importance  of 
the  United  States  maintaining  its  com- 
mitmrait  to  Israel.  Congress  repeatedly 
took  the  initiative  in  making  certain  that 
Israel  has  sufllciwit  wherewithal  to  pro- 
tect her  Integrity. 

HTTMAN  KZSOimCBS 

The  strength  of  America  is  with  her 
people.  That  strength  is  In  large  meas- 
ure based  on  the  economic  security  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  people.  Qual- 
ity educational  opportunities,  adequate 
health  care  and  retirement  security  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  the  field  of  education.  Congress  en- 
acted an  omnibus  higher  education  bill 
which  included  operating  and  mainte- 
nance funds  for  many  hard-pressed  in- 
stitutions. Expanded  student  sisslstance 
programs  were  authorized  also. 

Congress  grappled  with  the  very  emo- 
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»h«,>i  Issue  of  busing.  It  approved  lan- 
!!!r«>  restricting  busing  to  achieve  racial 
Ig^Hit.  Notwithstanding  this  action,  the 
CaDiress  must  continue  to  act  to  provide 
ioK^  education  for  all  students,  which 
lithe  basic  issue. 

Health  education  opportunities  were 
-reatiy  expanded  by  congressional 
gctlon.  The  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  and  Nurse  Training  Act  were  ex- 
jjgoded  to  provide  greater  assistance  for 
ISidottte  in  health  profession  and  Instltu- 
\iaaal  assistance  in  an  effort  to  ofEsat 
the  critical  shortage  in  health  manpower. 

In  responding  to  the  health  crisis, 
Coogress  also  enacted  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  of  1872,  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Limg  and  Blood  Act  of 
1972,  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis. 
Metabolism  and  Digestive  Diseases  Act. 
the  Communicable  Disease  Control 
Amendments  Act.  and  Sickle  C^  Anemia 
Prevention  Act  and  the  National  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act. 

In  the  health  and  welfare  sector.  Con- 
gress established  a  special  drug  abuse 
prev«ition  structure  to  coordinate  na- 
tional programs  for  drug  abuse  control. 
Also,  the  national  school  lunch  program 
was  expanded. 

An  omnibus  welfare  reform  bill  was 
passed  by  both  houses.  It  includes  pro- 
visions for  expanding  medical  care  pro- 
tection and  coming  to  grips  with  the 
welfare  crisis  in  this  country. 

Our  older  Americans  benefited  from 
congressional  action.  Despite  adminis- 
tration opposition  the  Congress  raised 
social  security  benefits  by  32  percent  in 
the  92d  Congress.  Congress  appnyved  leg- 
islation providing  nutritious  mwUs  for 
s^or  citizens,  especially  for  the  home- 
bound.  ComprrtiensiTe  services  were  au- 
thorized including  low  cost  trans- 
portation, expended  employment  and 
volunteer  services,  conununity  canters, 
improved  service  delivery  and  expanded 
health,  education  and  other  social  serv- 
ices. Additionally,  the  Congress  created  a 
National  Institute  of  Aging  to  conduct 
research  on  the  aging  process  and  on  the 
special  health  problems  of  older  pwsons. 

Clecu-ly.  the  92d  Congress  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  that  our  older 
citizens  should  be  able  to  live  their  lives 
in  comfort  and  dignity. 

KNviBOinizirrAi.  aitazbs 

After  2  years'  work.  Congress  enaeied 
a  far-reaching  water  pollution  control 
act  allocating  $18  billion  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants  over 
a  3-year  period.  Ttie  Federal  share  for 
such  projects  is  increased  to  76  per- 
cent and  does  not  require  State  in- 
volvement. The  measure  establishes  as 
national  policy  the  goal  of  ending  all 
pollution  discharge  into  navigable 
waters  by  1985. 

Pesticide  control  was  strengthened 
considerably  by  providing  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  with  pri- 
mary regulatory  authority  over  all 
pesticides  moving  in  commerce.  Tbe 
measure  also  establishes  registration 
and  classification  of  pesticides  to  pro- 
tect humsms  and  the  environment. 

Congress  moved  to  estabUsb  a  na- 
tional environmental  data  system  with 
a  clearinghouse  facility  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  Information 


base  on  environmental  matters.  This 
will  assist  policymakers  in  determining 
tbe  impact  technology  baa  on  our 
environment. 

In  our  area.  Congress  appropriated 
$30,210,000  to  continue  planning  and 
constniction  on  area  flood  control  and 
navigation  projects.  Included  in  this 
total  are:  Madison-St.  Clair  Coimty  in- 
terior flood  control  plan.  $250,000  for 
advance  engineering;  Kaskaskia  navi- 
gation proiect.  $18,000,000  for  construc- 
tion; Alton  Lock  and  Dam  No.  26, 
$2,300,000  for  advance  engineering; 
Chain  of  Rocks  navigation  project. 
$8,100,000  for  construction;  Mississippi 
River  regulatii*  works,  $1,500,000  for 
construction,  and  Silver  Creek  Reservoir 
project.  $00,000  for  general  investiga- 
tion. 

CONSUMXB  AITAiaS 

The  consumer  protection  movemmt 
won  an  important  legislative  victory  as 
Congress  approved  tbe  creation  of  an 
independent  Pood,  Drug,  and  Consumer 
Product  Agency  designed  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  hasardous  products.  The 
House  approved  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act  that  is  designed  to  expand  Federal 
protection  of  consumer  interesU;  im- 
fortunately.  the  Senate  was  not  able  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill  because  of 
Intense  opposition  to  the  leglsiation. 

Both  tbe  House  and  Senate  passed 
legislation  strengthening  flammable 
fabrics  protection  by  requiring  manu- 
factiu«r  certification  of  fabrics  and  ma- 
terials against  fire  hazard. 

In  the  field  of  automobile  safety, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  requiring 
auto  mantxfactiuvrs  to  constnict  front 
and  rear  bumpers  that  will  withstand 
low-speed  collisions. 

aovxRmczNTaL  kxtokm 
A  govwmmental  system  must  be  ac- 
countable to  the  people  it  serves  if  it  is 
to  remain  viable  and  legitUnate.  Our 
Govemment  is  no  different.  Recognizliig 
this,  the  Congress  acted  on  four  impor- 
tant measures  that  expanded  the  scope 
of  our  democratic  system.  BisJiteen- 
year-old  citizens  were  granted  the  r\f£bX 
to  vote;  female  citizens  were  granted 
eqiial  protection  and  status  imder  the 
law  by  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
aawndment;  and  legislation  was  enacted 
repealing  the  onerous  emergency  de- 
tention program  that  remained  on  liie 
law  books  as  a  painful  reminder  of  the 
tivatmnit  accorded  Japemese-Americans 
dtuing  World  War  n. 

Importantly,  Congress  enacted  a  cam- 
paign fteanoe  reform  law  that  provides 
pending  limits  for  political  campaigns 
and  requires  dlscloeurea  of  contributions 
and  expenditures  over  $100.  Further  oon- 
sideration  must  be  given  to  developing 
legislation  oonoemed  with  tbe  raising  of 
political  funds  Also,  legislation  covering 
the  disclosure  of  loblflring  activity  is 
needed.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
House  Ethics  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Is  working  on  these  two 
subjects. 

vamuuNB  AVTAias 

Congress  did  not  overlook  our  Nation's 
debt  to  our  veterans.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tratlQXL  medical  care  was  extended  to 
wivce.  widows,  and  children  of  veterans 
who  were  either  totally  and  permanently 


disabled  or  died  as  a  result  of  service- 
cotmected  disability.  The  measure  ex- 
panded outpatient  hospital  treatment 
for  veterans.  Congress  also  passed  legis- 
lation providing  comprehensive  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilttatlon  for  vet- 
erans. 

In  the  education  field.  Congress  passed 
legislation  raising  educational  assistanoe 
grants  to  a  level  equal  to  the  rate  of 
benefits  provided  for  World  War  n  vet- 
erans. TTiese  benefits  are  authorized  for 
those  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
after  January  1965. 

Disabled  veterans  benefits  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  were  increased  by 
10  percent  and  a  clothing  allowance  ol 
$160  a  yefiur  was  authorized  for  vetertma 
whose  disability  required  the  wearing  or 
use  of  a  prosthetic  or  orthopedic  device. 

A  new  survivors  benefit  program  for 
retired  military  personnel  was  enacted. 
It  enables  a  mUitary  retiree  to  leave  an 
Eumuity  of  up  to  55  percent  of  his  retire- 
ment pay  for  his  dependents. 

LABOa 

Congress  enacted  legislation  beneficial 
to  the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, The  black  lung  disability  beneflU 
program  was  liberalized  and  expanded 
because  of  dissatUfactlon  with  the  ab- 
normal number  of  claims  that  were  de- 
nied initially.  Railroad  retirement  beiie- 
flts  were  boosted  30  percent  as  the  re- 
sult of  two  separate  measures  that  were 
passed  over  administration  opixMltlon. 

Efforts  were  made  to  increase  tbe  mini- 
mum wage,  but  administration  opposition 
thwarted  final  congressional  action.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  bills  im- 
proving the  standard  ol  living  for  indi- 
viduals covered  by  the  minimum  wage 

law. 

iKTncovTuncxirru.  xzultiomb 

American  federalism  took  on  a  new 
>^imAn«inn  as  CongresK  enacted  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill  that  will  mean  approxi- 
mately $9  million  for  the  local  govern- 
ments in  Mqdiv'"  and  St.  Clsur  Coimky. 
The  ftmds  may  be  utilized  for  a  numbar 
of  public  s^^ces,  including  public  safety. 
f^r>ft^^'-^ft^l  administration  and  environ- 
mental programs. 

Another  landmark  piece  of  legislation 
approved  was  the  Rural  Devrtopment  Act 
that  greatly  expanded  Federal  assistanoe 
to  rural  America.  It  increased  Federal 
assistance  for  water  and  sewer  grant  and 
loan  programs;  provides  assistanoe  for 
community  centers  and  flrehouses;  and 
provides  Federal  support  for  industrial 
development. 

LAW  SKToacncnrr 

Congress  continued  to  act  in  the  crime 
control  field.  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control  programs  were  ex- 
tended: narcotic  addiction  rehabilitation 
programs  were  expanded. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  noted  that  un- 
finished business  remains.  Cleaiiy,  prl- 
oriUes  for  the  new  Congress  include 
private  pension  protection  and  reform 
legislation,  tax  reform  legislation  and 
health  security  leididation. 


FAIR  SHARE  OF  POVERTY  PROGRAM 
FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

Tbe  SPEAKER,  under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
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sourl  (Mr.  Raksali.),  i*  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

iix.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
Deoamber  1971  our  ofBce  was  the  re- 
cli>lent  of  about  8.000  letters  concem- 
Ing  the  President's  veto  of  the  extension 
of  the  poverty  program.  Those  letters 
urged  me.  their  Congressman,  to  start 
over  and  try  to  pan  a  new  measure  that 
would  be  approved  by  the  President, 
rather  than  suffer  another  veto. 

I  take  this  means  to  siuunarize  my 
views  on  the  poverty  programs  of  the  past 
and  also  to  outline  the  reasons,  for  my 
constituents,  why  I  supported  and  voted 
for  the  new  effort,  notwithstanding  my 
opposiUon  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  8,  1964,  please 
note  the  year,  I  Joined  with  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  in  voting  for  the  first 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  was  enthu- 
siastic that  it  might  strike  a  telling  blow 
against  poverty  in  this  Nation.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  programs  proposed  in  that  act 
and  the  manner  provided  to  carry  them 
out  woxild  give  new  promise  and  new  hope 
to  all  the  poor  and  underprivileged  no 
matter  where  they  lived. 

I  was  soon  to  be  disappointed,  however. 
Disillusionment  was  not  long  in  com- 
Ing  to  a  substantial  segment  of  our  peo- 
ple for  whom  life  had  held  little  or  no 
opportimlty  to  rise  above  poverty  con- 
ditions Inflicted  upon  them  by  the  dr- 
cxunstances  in  which  they  were  bom,  or 
of  the  changing  economics  of  a  growing 
and  shifting  naticc.  I  refer,  of  course, 
tc  the  rural  poor  and  the  economically 
deprived  citizens  In  the  small  towns  of 
America. 

In  its  flrst  year  of  operation,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  discriminated  against  our 
rural  people,  and  beamed  most  of  its 
benefits  to  poverty  pockets  of  the  big 
cities.  Sp^iking  plainly,  to  the  ghettos. 
Ttie  OfBce  of  BconcHnic  Opportunity 
seemed  to  exist  and  to  function  only  for 
the  r^ef  of  those  men.  women,  and 
children  In  the  large  cities. 

True,  the  percentage  of  our  total  popu- 
lation who  still  live  in  rural  areas  is 
small  by  comparison  with  the  cities.  But 
more  than  80  percent  of  our  substand- 
ard housing  is  to  be  found  In  rural  areas. 
While  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty directed  its  attrition  to  the  urban 
poor  who  may  have  suffered  from  some 
Insiiffldent  or  Inadequate  plumbing, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  suf- 
fered in  the  countryside  with  no  plumb- 
ing at  all.  While  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams struggled  to  overcome  what  was 
tanned  under-«nployment  and  deficient 
opportunities  among  the  urban  poor,  the 
rural  poor  continued  to  live  with  no  em- 
ployment and  no  opportunities. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  before  the  Congress  for  renewal  and 
eictenslon  in  1967,  I  tried  to  get  several 
amendments  into  the  Act  through  which 
the  needs  of  the  rural  poor  would  get 
grreater  recognition.  Had  my  amendments 
been  adopted,  the  benefits  of  the  war  on 
poverty  would  have  been  more  equitably 
dallvwed  to  the  rural  poor,  who  ynare 
described  by  President  Johnscm's  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  of  that  same 
year  as  "the  people  left  behind."  The 


majority  of  the  House  did  not  agree  with 
me  that  a  fairer  share  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act's  funding  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  rural  poor  and  voted  down 
my  amendments.  In  protest  sigainst  the 
continuation  of  this  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion, I  had  no  choice  but  to  vote  against 
continuing  the  program  in  1967.  Again 
in  1969  I  voiced  my  protest  and  disap- 
proval of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  exactly  the  same  reasons. 

As  late  as  December  7.  1971,  I  voted 
against  further  extension  of  the  act  for 
the  reasons  stated  above  and  In  addi- 
tion, because  that  extension  proposed  a 
new  comprehensive  child  development 
program  which,  although  exorbitantly 
expensive,  did  not  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  rural  communities. 

As  you  know,  President  Nixon  vetoed 
that  1971  bill,  calling  the  child  develop- 
ment program's  cost  the  "greatest  flaw" 
in  the  bill.  It  then  became  absolutely 
necessary  or  Imperative  to  pass  a  new  bill 
if  the  war  on  poverty  were  to  avoid  a 
sudden  death. 

As  things  worked  out,  February  17, 
1972  was  a  good  day  for  the  poor  and 
especially  for  the  elderly  poor  who,  in 
their  rural  status,  had  for  too  long  been 
too  much  left  behind  as  far  as  the  good 
things  in  life  are  concerned.  When  the 
House  on  that  date  considered  extending 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  provi- 
sion had  been  added  which  specifically 
provided  $35  million  in  the  next  2  years 
for  improving  rural  housing.  Not  enough 
but  at  least  a  start.  On  that  day,  I  also 
had  the  opportunity  as  one  of  two  co- 
sponsors  to  work  for  and  pass  an  amend- 
ment which  added  $50  million  to  the  bill 
to  serve  the  rural  elderly  poor  who  are  at 
present  being  under-served  or  not  served 
at  all  by  any  existing  programs.  My 
amendment  is  of  specific  benefit  to  the 
poor  in  rural  areas  like  ours  where  there 
are  few  or  no  programs  serving  them. 
This  amoidment  especially  serves  the 
elderly  poor.  My  amendment  was  adopted 
overwhelmingly  on  a  voice  vote.  In  the 
debate  on  this  bill  I  helped  write  legis- 
lative history  to  make  it  clear  tliat  this 
$50  million  was  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  the  poor  who  are  not  touched  by  any 
other  helping-hand  program.  By  the  very 
nature  of  their  droumstances,  the  elder- 
ly poor  in  nu^l  areas  are  singled  out  for 
this  new,  special  help. 

But  the  good  news  of  February  17, 
1972  did  not  stop  here.  $8  million  was 
included  in  the  bill  to  finance  the  Senior 
Opportunities  Services  that  have  been  so 
beneflcial,  especially  to  the  older  people 
in  rural  areas. 

For  the  three  above-listed  provisions  of 
the  1972  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I 
am  most  grateful.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  for  recognizing  the  truth  of 
the  axiom  that: 

It  U  bed  enough  to  be  poor;  It  Is  worse 
to  be  poor  and  also  old,  but  worst  of  aU 
Is  to  be  poor  and  old  and  Isolated  In  a 
rural  area. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  has  re- 
shaped the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
in  such  a  way  that  I  can  now  enthusi- 
astically support  its  programs.  I  have 
never  opposed  any  of  the  worthwhile  ob- 
jectives of  this  act.  My  opposition  has 
been    based   upon   omission   heretofore 


from  Its  benefits  for  that  Important  a«|w 
ment  of  our  poor  who  lire  outside  thi 
big  cities,  in  the  rural  areas.  Until  now 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  nearly  all  of  0m 
OEO  programs  were  concentrated  In  thi 
huge  metropolitan  centers.  I  said  lasl 
year  that  all  the  rural  areas  received  In 
the  past  from  the  poverty  program  wen 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  tables  from 
the  generous  helping  of  benefits  provided 
for  the  big  cities.  Because  we  changid 
that,  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  oo 
February  17  and  agsdn  on  September  s, 
1972,  I  could  vote  "yes"  to  the  exten^on 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

But  we  are  not  yet  throus^,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  Job  to  make  the  Eco- 
nomic Oirportvoilty  Act  tmd  its  admlnk* 
terlng  agency,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  truly  efficient  and  effective 
in  fighting  the  war  against  poverty. 

In  July  of  this  year  some  constituents 
of  Missouri's  Fourth  Congressional  Dig- 
trict  wrote  our  office,  bringing  to  my  at- 
tention newspaper  reports  that  one  of  the 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  being 
mismanaged  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Oovemment  Operations  Subcorr- 
mlttee  on  Special  Studies,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  investigated  the  report 
and  held  hearings  which  revealed  that 
a  local  Community  Action  Agency  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.J.  had  conducted 
a  program  under  which  67  youths  had 
been  sent  on  a  trip  to  Eiut)pe,  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Philippines  and  perhaps 
other  countries.  Such  a  project  was  with- 
out a  doubt  unrelated  to  fighting  pov- 
erty. To  compound  this  wrongdoing,  it 
was  found  that  several  of  these  young 
people  were  from  families  whose  in- 
comes ranged  from  $10,000  to  an  al- 
leged $50,000  a  year  and  yet  were  tour- 
ing abroad  at  taxpayers'  expense.  TWs 
Investigation  led  us  to  other  allegations 
of  some  highly  questionable  battle  tac- 
tics In  the  Mrar  on  poverty. 

Why  do  I  mention  tWa  investigation 
to  my  constituents?  For  two  reasons. 
First,  because  mal-admlnistratlon  of 
this  kind  must  be  stamped  out  or  it  may 
3^t  contribute  to  the  demise  of  the  en- 
tire program,  and,  second,  to  show  the 
striking  contrast  between  such  instances 
or  examples  of  loose  and  careless  admin- 
istration and  the  excellent  management 
and  fine  administration  of  the  programs 
in  west  central  Mlssoiurl.  But  until  we 
can  stamp  out  all  mismanagement  and 
misdirection  anywhere  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  by  any  of  its 
employees  who  oversee  the  administra- 
tion of  poverty  programs,  the  Job  of  the 
Congress  in  authorizing  or  approving 
these  programs  will  remain  difficult. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poverty  program 
has  been  extended  and  has  been  given 
a  new  lease  on  life.  The  new  1972  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  is  now  at  work, 
and  is  now  directing  for  the  first  time  at 
least  some  of  its  benefits  to  the  rural 
poor,  and  particularly  to  the  elderly  poor 
who  happen  to  be  in  rural  areas.  Once 
these  amendments  were  adopted.  I  en- 
thusiastically supported  passage  of  the 
new  bilL  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  the  Improvements  we  have  accom- 
plished this  year. 


Odober  IS,  1972 

THyBSnaATIONS  BY  COMinTTEDB 
cm  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
iiiDneeotA  iMr.  Parazai.)  is  recognised 
for  60  minutes.  ^_._ 

Mr  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  8  weeks,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
raicy  Committee  has  beai  conducting 
an  mteresting  series  of  investigations, 
nieetings,  and  press  conferences  occa- 
stooally  concerning   its  own  oversight 
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I  am  particularly  oooeemed  because  a 
bank  charter,  issued  for  the  Ridgedale 
Natteoal  Bank  in  Minnetonka,  Minn., 
within  my  district,  was  questioned  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  His 
statements  and  reports  said  the  charter 
was  issued  "in  an  unusiuUly  rapid  time" 
and  that  there  was  a  deviation  from 
normal  practices.  Yesterday  he  referred 
to  it  as  a  "quickie  bank  charter." 

I  take  no  position  on  the  issuance  of 
that  charter,  except  that  for  2  months 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  have 


Jurisdiction  In  the  field  <^^^^^°j^^    been  tried  in  the  press  by  the  chairman's 
ahpays  directed  at  the  political  impaoe 
of  the  Watergate  Incident. 

These  adventures  may,  or  may  not, 
have  culminated  yesterday  in  two  ses- 
sions, both  lacking  a  quorum  of  Con- 
gressmen, but  with  nearly  perfect  at- 
tendance by  the  prees.  Since  the  after- 
noon session  took  place  during  debate 
oa  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  I  did  not 
attend. 

On  October  3  the  committee  defeated 
20  to  15  a  motion  by  Congressman  Rjrtss 
to  grant  to  the  committee  extensive  sub- 
pena  powers,  which,  in  the  Judgment  of 
most  committee  members,  could  have 
prejudiced  the  rights  of  those  persons 
under  criminal  indictment  in  connection 
with  the  Watergate  affair. 

No  one  condones  the  incident.  It  is  a 
scandalous  affair,  and  another  symptom 
of  the  sickness  of  our  society,  which  now 
se«ns  to  place  high  monetary  value, 
or  other  high  values,  on  Information 
gained  by  illegal  means.  Those  responsi- 
ble, at  any  and  all  levels,  should  be  in- 
dicted, and  if  guilty,  convicted.  The  crim- 
inal  investigation  should  be  thorough  and 
wide  ranging — but  the  criminal  aspects 
of  the  case  should  be  left  to  the  Justiee 
system  until  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused  parties  has  been  proved. 

There  are  two  edges  to  the  sword. 
Undue  publicity  can  free  those  already 
c(Hivicted  and  proved  guilty,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Delaney  case;  or.  worse, 
it  can  imply  guilt  for  those  who  may  be 
innocent. 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee caper — a  2-month  caper  by  now — 
is  that  during  this  extensive  period  the 
committee  could  have  carried  out  its 
jurisdictional  refiponsibilities  by  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  bank  charter  in  ques- 
tion and  on  the  transfers  from  foreign 
banks. 

In  a  short  phrase,  the  committee  blew 
it.  It  allowed  itself  to  be  seduced  from 
its  responsibilities  by  the  sweet  smell  of 
political  gain.  The  chairman's  political 
circus  had  to  take  priority  over  solid 
committee  work.  And  so  the  Congress 
failed  in  its  responsibilities. 

There  Is  an  especially  interesting  con- 
trast in  the  other  body.  There.  SMiator 
KnnrxDY,  who  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  artlde  on  page  18,  October 
13.  is  "under  pressure"  from  aaoaoc 
McOovsBK  and  Larry  O'Brien  "to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  into  the  Watergate  af- 
fair," said,  as  reported  on  an  AP  wire 
of  September  30,  that  he  does  not  plan 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  Watergate  affair. 
The  same  wire  quotes  htm  as  saying: 

This  Is  a  criminal  Indictment,  and  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  tbat  any  ad- 
verse pubUclty  might  Impinge  on  a  fair  trial. 


allegations,  which,  up  until  now,  have 
been  unbacked  by  evidence.  I  have 
begged  the  chairman  to  tvAd  a  hearing 
to  determine  whether  he  can  prove  his 
allegations. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a 
Johnson  appointee,  takes  the  opposite 
point  of  view.  He  says  the  charter  was 
normal  and  not  unusual,  and  he  offered 
to  present  additional  information  to  the 
committee.  Apptu-ently  the  chairmfui 
thought  the  facts  mijftit  interfere  with 
the  politics  of  the  situation,  because  the 
comptroller  was  never  asked  for  more 
information,  nor  was  he  asked  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 

Hie  Comptroller's  letter  to  Chairman 
Patman  follows: 

Trx  Adicikistkatob  of 

Natiovai.  BAincs, 
Washington,  D.O.,  September  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Weight  PATitAN, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ovr- 
reney,  Houae  of  Repreaentativea,  Wath' 
ington,  D.C. 
Duut  Ma.  Patmak:   "HUs  Is  in  further  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  of  September  5,  1&72, 
wherein  you  requested  information  concern- 
ing  appUeatlons    for    new    national    banks 
within  the  past  five  years. 

There  is  enclosed  a  tabulation  showing  all 
bank  ^>pIlcatlons  since  January  1,  1967, 
which  eontalna  the  date  each  application 
was  accepted,  the  deetalon  rendered  with 
respect  to  such  Bppilca^l°°'  whether  or  not 
a  hearing  was  conducted,  the  date  the  char- 
ter was  issued,  the  location  of  the  proposed 
new  bank  and  the  names  of  the  applicants 
appearing  on  the  appUeatlon. 

The  attached  tabulation  does  not  include 
applications  for  new  national  banks  which 
were  organized  in  connection  with  corpo- 
rate reorganizations  as  they  relate  to  holding 
company  banks.  There  have  been  344  corpo- 
rate reorganization  i4>pUcatlons  during  the 
past  flTe  years. 

Tbie  attadaed  list  of  all  applications  proc- 
essed by  this  office  duriztg  the  past  five 
years  reflects  494  cases.  The  tabulation  shows 
that  the  processing  p>eriod  on  new  bank  ap- 
plications varies  substantially  from  case  to 
case.  This  Is  due  to  many  factors.  Por  in- 
stance, appUcants  are  normaUy  given  30  days 
after  the  application  is  accepted  for  filing  to 
prepare  supportive  material  to  present  to  the 
inveetlgatlng  examiner.  The  examiner  must 
work  out  a  mutually  agreeable  time  to  meet 
with  the  appUcants  and  proposed  directors 
for  the  pxirpoee  of  reviewing  all  banking,  eco- 
nomic, personal  and  other  data  in  connection 
with  the  application.  On  occasion  the  appli- 
cants fUe  additional  data  to  the  application 
which  must  be  evaluated.  In  many  instances 
addltlMial  individuals  are  added  as  organizers 
and  proposed  directors.  Braluating  new  in- 
formation, of  course,  lengthens  the  process- 
ing period.  The  investigating  examiner  is 
then  required  to  Intovtew  a  good  cross- 
section  ot  people  repreeentlng  the  buslneas, 
clTlc  and  consumer  life  of  the  ccmmunlty 
in  order  to  determine  their  views  as  to  the 
need  for  a  bank.  It  should  be  noted  that  tbe 


examiners  who  conduct  tbe  regular  eramina* 
tlona  of  banks  also  oonduot  the  flreM  iBTeett" 
gatlona.  The  sobeduUng  of  these  Held  la- 
vestlgatlons  are  therefore  sometimes  delayed 
lA  view  ot  the  work  loeds  la  tbe  respeetls* 
regions.  As  a  matter  of  prooedare  we  do  not 
disrupt  the  examiner's  schedule  to  condoot 
field  investlgaUons  for  new  baak  appUcattooa. 
AU  of  these  features  preeent  many  varia- 
bles as  to  the  time  taken  In  proo seeing  now 
bank  applications. 

In  addition,  the  prooeesing  time  Is  some- 
times siUaetantlaUy  affected  if  a  request  Is 
received  lor  a  public  hearing.  If  a  request 
is  received  from  any  party  la  Interest.  ttUe 
offloe  grants  a  puUlc  heeclxig  on  new  baak 
applications. 

Tou  wlU  note  that  there  were  60  appU- 
eatlons on  which  decisions  were  rendered  in 
a.  period  of  less  than  100  days.  The  prooeesing 
lime  on  these  applloatloos  ranged  from  40 
days  to  90  days.  There  foUows  a  list  of  days 
required  to  date  of  decision: 

Daif* 

_ M 

71 


Heflln,  Alabama 

Chatom,  Alabama  — __—- - — — 

Selma.  Alat>amft __-—.-. 

Ventura.  California 

Arcadia,  California 

Santa   Flooa,   California 

Ollroy,  California •• 

Longmont.  Colorado 

Winter  Park,  Florldft 

Dade  County,  Plortda — — 

Deerfleld  Becuih,  norlda 

Sarasota,   Florida    — 

Palm  Spring.  Florida 

Dade  County,  Florida — 

North  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Plantation,  Florida  — .. — . 

Orlando.  Florida   — — 

Port  Myers,  Florida  . 

Brandon,  norlda 


M 


M 


n 


74 
80 


Miami.  Florida — J* 

Pinellas  Park.  Florida 2 

Hillsborough  Co..  Florida " 

Loves  Park,  lUlnols 2 

Oak  Brook.  Illinois ■• 

Mandevllie  Parish.  Louisiana M 

Kentwood,  Uoulalana ^ 

WeUesley,  Massachusetts — — — -  •• 

Portage,  Michigan —  *■ 

Oak  Park.  Minnesota W 

Olivia.  Minnesota —  99 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  — ■• 

Minnetonka,  Mtnneeot* — •• 

Corinth.  Miaslaslppl — -  •* 

Mt.  Lskurel.  New  Jersey  __ —  •• 

Pennsville,  New  Jereey —  W 

Melville,  New  York  _« — —  *• 

York.  Pennsylvania W) 

Pasadena.  Texas — — -  "^ 

Tomball.  Texas "^ 

Pharr.  Texas •• 

Austin,  Texas  — — . — •* 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas W 

Richfield.  Utah — _-«.—  ,9^ 

Kennewlck.  Washington — -  VI 

Chester,  West  Virginia VI 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 9* 

New  Berlin.  Wisconsin _ 80 

Hales  Comers,  Wisconsin 74 

Monona.  Wisconsin 07 

3hertdftn,  Wyoming   •• 

There  were  79  appllcaUoDS  prooewed  la  100 
days  to  130  days.  In  summary,  90Ji%  of  aU 
applications  handled  by  thle  oOce  were  proo- 
eeeed  within  a  period  of  100  days. 

AU  of  this  means  that  tbe  procieaeing  ttaee 
on  new  bank  appUcatloos  wUl  vary  wtdaly 
from  case  to  case  and  from  region  to  region 
throughout  the  country. 

Formal  hearings  were  held  on  IM  caeae  rei>* 
reeentmg  36.9%  of  all  caaee  prooeeeed.  Theae 
formal  hearings  are  conducted  whenever  re- 
quested and  a  tranecrlpt  is  made  by  a  court 
reporter. 

The  above  data  shows  dearty  that  tbere 
was  absolutely  nothli^  unusual  about  the 
prooeaelng  of  tbe   Minnetonka  appUcatinn 
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Mtf  from  being  bMty  or  unximua,  m  appar- 
entty  otMjrxtertead  by  yoiir  ««U-publlela«d 
staff  report,  of  wblcb  w«  ti»T«  act  t}««n  fur- 
alalMd  a  oopy,  the  reoord  abowB  tbe  uroal 
routin*  of  filing,  tnveatlgatum  and  offloa 
pioi.— liiQ.  Wa  oanoo*  undaratand  bow  any 
fUr-mlndad  panon  oould  ooneluda  tbat  tba 
Mibjaet  applloant  got  a  federal  bank  obartar 
faatar  tban  moat  people  do.  Tbe  fact  that  the 
location  of  tbe  propoaed  bank  waa  In  a  Urge 
shopping  center  complex  to  oocnpy  ttipptaxX' 
mately  1,100,000  square  feet  of  retail  space, 
waa  sot  a  reaaon  to  drtay  proeeaalng.  Quite 
tba  contrary,  normal  buHneaa  and  leaae  re- 
qulremanta  demand  ttist  final  oommltmenta 
muat  be  made  well  In  advance  of  oonatrtic- 
tlon  and  completion  of  auch  a  large  projeet. 

As  you  well  know,  there  la  nothing  aeent 
rttout  the  filing  or  proeeaalng  of  new  baak 
■ppllcatlooa.  Thla  oOee  publiahee  a  com- 
plete summary  of  aetlona  each  month.  In  ad- 
dition, all  applications  for  national  bank 
charters  are  required  to  be  published  in  a 
paper  of  general  circulation  In  the  area  where 
the  bank  would  be  Located.  Thla  publication 
tncludea  the  names  of  applicants,  the  pro- 
poaed  location  and  tte  propoeed  capital 
•tracture.  Specific  notice  Is  also  sent  to  tbe 
State  w^ri'rir.g  Suf)ervlsor  and  to  competitor 
banks. 

Over  the  years  all  of  us  haye  heard  crltl- 
ctsm  of  Oovemment  agencies,  for  failure  to 
nepond  timely  to  requests  from  dtlaens  gen- 
«aUy.  It  nsnmn  strange  to  me  that  the 
Obmptroller's  office  now  woiUd  be  crltlclced 
for  endeavoxlog  to  process  an  application  be- 
fore this  office  on  a  timely  basis. 

If  there  Is  any  further  Information  you  re- 
quire on  this  matter,  we  shall  be  glad  to  co- 
operate. 

ainnerely. 

William  B.  Csmt, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  other  banking  aspect  of  the  case, 
foreign  bank  transactions,  could  also 
have  been  Investigated  by  the  Conunlt- 
tee.  The  chairman  of  our  International 
nnance  Subcommittee  said  yesterday 
that  he  has  tried  to  get  the  committee  to 
investigate  this  aspect  since  1966.  On 
October  3  he  reported  In  the  Rscoko 
that  he  had  asked  the  chalmuin  that 
his  subcommittee  be  allowed  to  tnvestl- 
gftte  this  aspect  of  the  Watergate  inci- 
dent or  of  other  campaigns.  I  joined  in 
his  reqiiest.  Yesterday,  I  challenged  the 
chalnnan  on  this  authority,  got  no  re- 
sponse, and  I  believe  that  the  authority 
has  not  yet,  nor  will  be,  granted. 

Many  Members  will  be  queried  on  this 
subject  during  the  campaign.  Therefore, 
iCr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  now  my  re- 
msirks  made  yesterday  during  the 
qoorumless  morning  meeting  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 
Statticekt  bt  tfs.  FanrzKL  on  Octobxs  12, 

1973  Bkpou  ths  CoMMTrrxx  on  Bankznc 

AND  CUSUACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  you  refused  to  rec- 
ognize ma  during  the  Committee  bearing  of 
October  3,  I  have  prepared  a  lengthy  state- 
ment, for  which  I  request  time  now.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  thla  state- 
ment be  put  In  the  reoord. 

During  the  last  week  In  August  I  received 
several  phone  calls  from  local  bankers  that 
the  staff  of  this  Committee  was  making 
phone  oalls  and  asking  for  Infcomatlon  re- 
lating to  the  charter  recently  granted  to  the 
Ridgedale  Nattooal  Bank  In  Mlnnetonka.  As 
the  qusatloiia  were  explained  to  me,  they 
were  oouohed  In  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
the  local  bankers,  most  of  whom  had  pro- 
tested the  Issuance  of  that  charter  within 
thetr  trade  area,  to  Indicate  that  tbe  charter 
bad  been  laaued  bastUy. 

Bankers  also  aaked  me  what  kind  of  In- 


vestigation our  Committee  was  carrying  on. 
Since  there  had  been  no  Information  from 
you  or  the  staff  that  an  Investigation  was 
in  process,  I  oould  only  advise  ihatn  that  I 
was  unaware  of  such  activities.  When  I  re- 
turned after  Labor  Day  to  the  Congrees,  I 
saw  In  the  newspapers  that  you  were  investi- 
gating tbe  Watergate  Incident.  During  the 
bearings  on  the  Housing  BUI.  one  of  our 
Committee's  notable  failures,  I  talked  to  the 
staff  member  who  had  been  Identified  to 
me  as  one  of  tbe  callers  Into  my  district.  He 
admitted  to  making  the  telephone  calls  and 
indicated  that  he  was  not  looking  for  any- 
thing special  except  some  comment  from 
the  local  bankers. 

During  that  week,  Tollowlng  a  point  of 
personal  prlvUeges  requested  by  Congress- 
man Brown  on  the  same  subject.  I  asked 
for  the  same  privilege.  I  asked  you  during 
one  of  our  housing  meetings  what  the  scope 
of  the  Investigation  was,  why  the  Commit- 
tee oould  not  be  Involved  and  why  I  oould 
not  be  Involved  as  to  the  nature  of  the  In- 
ireetlgatlon.  You  benignly  smUed  my  request 
into  oblivion  and  made  no  reply. 

After  that  meeting  I  talked  to  you  briefly 
and  explained  the  looal  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  location  of  the  charter  la  within 
my  district,  but  I  did  not  know  of  the  appli- 
cation, nor  of  the  granting  of  the  charter 
until  I  read  It  in  the  newspapers.  The  Indi- 
viduals who  were  granted  the  charter,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  constituents;  and 
some  have  been  contributors  to  various  of 
my  political  campaigns.  At  that  time  you 
gave  me  no  further  explanation  of  the  in- 
vestigation but  told  me  that  you  would  re- 
lease a  oonfidentlal  report  to  committee 
members  when  It  was  completed. 

Tour  next  action  was  to  release  a  confiden- 
tial memo  dated  September  12  which  I  heard 
read  on  television  by  Jack  Anderson  ths  eve- 
ning before  It  was  delivered  to  my  ofllce.  I 
note  that  across  the  face  of  the  report  was 
written  the  word  "oonfidentlal". 

In  that  "con.fldentlal"  report,  on  Page  5. 
you,  or  your  staff,  wrote : 

"In  the  midst  of  the  Investigations  of  the 
Watergate  incident,  at  least  two  major  news- 
papers reported  that  the  contributor  of  one 
of  the  sums  In  question — the  S2S,000— had 
received  a  bank  charter  on  August  22 — just 
88  days  ekfter  the  application  was  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  «26,000 
Is  now  an  Integral  part  of  the  campaign  law 
violations  reported  by  the  OAO  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  this  Is  a  portion  of  the 
money  which  went  into  the  bank  account  of 
Bernard  Barker,  a  suspect  In  the  Watergate 


"A  preliminary  investigation  indicates  that 
the  bank  charter  was  granted  in  an  unusuaUy 
rapid  time — 88  days — particularly  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  shopping  center  In 
which  the  bank  la  to  be  located  has  not  bean 
constructed  and  apparently  the  bank  oould 
not  be  ready  for  banking  operations  tmtU 
1074  or  1976.  In  addition,  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation has  indicated  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  tbe  Currency  may  have  deviated  from 
the  normal  practices  In  the  procediues  lead- 
ing up  to  the  granting  of  the  charter.  There 
seams  no  question  of  the  Committee's  juris- 
diction over  the  activities  of  the  Comptroller 
and  the  granting  of  national  bank  charters." 

After  the  release  of  the  confidential  memo, 
both  to  the  press  and  to  the  Conmilttee.  I 
again  spoke  to  you  Indicating  that  an  in- 
vestigation was  in  order  since  the  bank  char- 
ier Issued  In  my  district  had  been  questioned 
Ln  your  report.  Your  report  Indicated  that  tbe 
charter  was  received  "m  an  unusually  rapid 
time"  and  tttat  there  was  a  deviation  from 
normal  practices. 

In  your  later  preas  release  of  October  3, 
which  Is  headed  "Opening  Statement  of 
Chairman  Wright  Patm&n",  you  also  refer 
to  the  ptimse  "nnusual  practices"  in  con- 
nection with  this  bank  charter  and  of  the 


men  in  tbe  group  to  whom  tbe  charter  was 
Issued,     Dwayxw     Andreas     and     Kanaeth 

Dahlberg. 

On  September  5  you  had  written  to  ths 
Comptroller  of  tbe  Currency  requesting  in. 
formation  concerning  applications  for  new 
national  banks.  On  September  28  Mr.  Camp, 
who  I  understaxtd  Is  an  UBJ  appointee,  n* 
sponded  to  you.  On  Pase  3  of  his  letter  to 
you  was  the  following  paragraph; 

"The  above  data  shows  clearly  that  theit 
was  absolutely  nothing  unusual  about  ths 
prooeaslng  ot  the  MUmetooka  appltcatloo. 
Far  from  being  hasty  or  unusuaJ,  as  appar- 
ently cbaracterlaed  by  your  well-publlciasd 
staff  report,  of  which  we  have  not  been  fur- 
nished a  oopy,  the  record  shows  the  usual 
routine  of  filing.  Investigation  and  oObM 
processing.  We  cannot  understand  how  any 
fair-minded  person  could  conclude  that  the 
subject  applicant  got  a  federal  bank  charter 
faster  than  most  people  do.  The  fact  that 
the  location  of  tbe  propoeed  bank  was  In  a 
large  shopping  center  complex  to  occupy 
approximately  1,100,000  square  feet  of  retail 
space,  was  not  a  reason  to  delay  prooesslng. 
Quite  the  contrary,  ncKinal  business  and 
lease  requirements  demand  that  final  com- 
mitments mtist  be  made  well  in  advance  of 
construction  and  completion  of  such  a  large 
project." 

Perhi^ts  of  greater  Importance  than  the 
Comptroller's  statement  that  there  were  no 
Uregularitles  In  cocmectlon  with  the  charter 
was  his  offer  to  volunteer  further  Informa- 
tion. It  Is  of  special  interest  to  me  that  you 
were  not  Interested  in  fiuther  Informatloa 
on  this  matter  at  aU.  I  have  asked  the  qties- 
tlon  a  number  of  times  in  the  jiages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  why  this  Oommlttae 
and  its  Chairman  have  not  been  willing  to 
Investigate  those  materials  which  lie  within 
Its  jurladlctlon.  A  simple  calling  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  before  this  Committee 
would,  I  believe,  go  a  long  way  toward  clear- 
ing \xp  queetloDS  raised  on  the  bank  charter. 
Somehow  since  the  28th  of  September  you 
havttit  been  able  to  squeeee  enough  time  ta 
to  aak  the  Comptroller  to  come  here  aiul 
make  his  explanation. 

I  don't  know  whether  there  were  "unusual 
procedures"  In  connection  with  the  Mlnne- 
tonka charter  or  not.  At  this  time  it  seems 
to  be  your  allegation  against  a  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Based  on 
the  record  to  date,  that  makes  It  an  easy 
.:holce.  However,  I  believe  that  further  in- 
vesti^tlon  Is  warranted.  I  believe  that  the 
persons  who  were  granted  the  charter  have 
stood  accused  by  you  in  the  press.  Whether 
their  charter  had  any  Irregularities  deserves 
a  hearing.  We  should  get  the  ComptroUer  In 
liere  to  see  if  your  staff  or  you  can  prove  that 
his  statements  are  wrong.  If  you  cant,  there 
should  be  a  public  apology  by  you  and  your 
staff.  If  you  can,  then  there  ought  to  be 
legislation,  or  indictments. 

I  only  ask  that  your  allegations  stand  or 
faU  on  their  own  merits.  No  subpoenas  are 
needed.  The  Comptroller's  letter  indicates  bis 
willingness  to  appear  here.  If  you  need  his 
secretary  or  his  file  cabinets.  I  am  sure  that 
their  appearances  can  be  arranged  as  well. 
Because  of  yoiir  failure  to  ask  for  such  testi- 
mony, I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
are  afraid  to  ask  him  to  conte  m  because 
It  would  spoU  the  p>oUtlcal  nature  of  these 
hearings. 

On  October  3  you  called  this  Committee 
Into  session  for  a  meeting  on  the  Watergate 
incident.  The  meeting  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  procedtire  I  applaud. 

Although  you  had  Indicated  that  there 
was  to  be  a  Committee  meeting,  the  proce- 
dtire was  run  as  a  press  conference  for 
yourself.  You  Ignored  points  of  order.  You 
refused  to  answer  parliamentary  toqulrles. 
You  refused  to  accept  preferential  motions, 
especially  made  by  the  Ranking  Mmority 
Member.  The  "gag-rule"  procedures  of  that 
meeting  again  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
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whatever  tt  Is  you  do  want  to  do,  there  is  no 
tatentlon  to  hold  an  Inrestlgatlon  of  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  banktog 
duties. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  10 
on  page  9886,  you  are  quoted  as  making  the 
following  statement: 

"Another  reason  why  I  resent  the  blU  is 
tint  It  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  double 
g«g  rule.  One  gag  rule  Is  bad  enotigh.  but 
here  in  this  rule  no  Member  has  permission 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  speak  for 
5  minutes.  There  are  only  four  amendments, 
and  the  rule  provides  6  minutes  to  the  side 
on  each  amendment.  With  these  four  amend- 
ments then  the  show  Is  over  and  the  gag 
role  prevails.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  rl^t. 
I  think  that  Is  taking  advantage  of  the 
Members." 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  I  have  heard 
you  previously  on  the  floor  accuse  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
denying  Members  a  chance  to  amend  bills 
or  to  speak  on  bills,  indicating  that  It  was  an 
Important  point  of  principle  to  you.  If  there 
ever  was  a  case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black,  your  statement  in  the  Record  must 
be  such  a  case.  This  Committee's  perform- 
ance on  October  3  was  the  worst  case  of  gag 
rale  that  I  have  witnessed  In  my  short  time 
to  Congress. 

On  October  3,  the  same  day,  Mr.  OooBales 
wrote  m  the  Record  that  he  had  requested 
authority  to  investigate  certain  foreign  bank- 
ing transactions  through  his  subcommittee. 
On  the  following  day  I  wrote  him  mdicatlng 
my  endorsement  of  yotir  suggestion,  with  a 
copy  to  you,  also  asking  that  another  sub- 
committee be  authorized  to  mvestlgate  the 
iOnnetonka  charter.  Mr.  Gonzales  responded 
on  the  6th  that  you  had  given  him  no  au- 
thority for  such  an  Investigation  as  yet.  Ill 
bet  that  today,  6  days  later,  he  still  does  not 
have  the  authority. 

On  my  return  to  Washington  on  October 
10,  after  a  weekend  of  campaigning,  I  find 
that  you  had  held  another  press  conference 
and  announced  that  you  were  calling  another 
Committee  meeting  with  witnesses  from  the 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President.  If  such 
a  meeting  were  to  take  place  today,  it  would. 
of  course,  be  out  of  order  \inder  the  rules 
because  of  Insuificlent  notice.  You  Invited 
pec^le  to  testify  today  who  undoubtedly 
cannot  appear.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  of  us,  namely  a  few  Members  of  this 
Committee,  feel  an  obligation  to  be  here,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  pubUc  to  think  that  by 
my  presence  here  I  am  condoning  any  of  your 
personal  poUtical  press  conferences  carried 
on  under  the  guise  of  Committee  meetings. 

This  whole  series  of  episodes  began  on  Au- 
gust 17,  according  to  your  "confidential" 
staff  report.  It  Is  now  October  12  and  nothing 
has  happened  except  that  you  have  regularly 
appeared  on  TV,  and  on  the  front  pages  of 
some  of  the  printed  media,  notably  the  local 
ones.  Other  than  information  already  re- 
vealed in  the  Watergate  cases  pending  in  the 
courts,  you  and  your  staff  in  aU  of  your  press 
releases  and  interviews  and  conferences  have 
brought  forth  little  but  allegations.  On  my 
csiendar,  that's  almost  two  months.  Seld<»n 
dmrlng  that  period  have  you  discussed  the 
banking  problems.  You  have  always  centered 
your  attention  on  the  poUtlcal  flguree.  While 
you  could  settle  the  bank  charter  question 
with  calling  of  voluntary  witnesses,  and  at 
least  begin  to  build  a  basis  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  foreign  bank  transactions,  not  only 
In  this  election  but  in  many  elections,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Oonzalez.  there 
baa  been  no  real  effort  to  investigate  these 
banking  matters. 

The  whole  attention  of  your  series  of  press 
conferences  and  the  direction  of  thla  Com- 
mittee (because  you  have  not  allowed  other 
Members  to  be  recognised)  has  been  politi- 
cally aimed  at  the  criminal  aspects  of  the 


Watergate   affair,   which   are   pending   in   a 
court  of  Justice. 

With  respect  to  this  question,  I  think  that 
the  statements  of  the  Oentleman  from  Neit- 
York,  ISr.  Brasco,  at  our  meeting  of  October 
3  are  well  taken.  They  coincide  very  cloeely 
with  the  remarks  of  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, reported  In  the  Associated  Press  wire  of 
September  30  of  this  year.  On  that  wire  Ken- 
nedy Is  Identified  as  one  of  the  few  Sena- 
tors in  a  position  to  hcrtd  hearings  on  the 
Watergate  affair.  He  is  quoted  as  follows; 
"This  is  a  criminal  indictment,  and  we  must 
be  sensltivs  to  the  fact  that  any  adverse 
publicity  might  impinge  on  a  fair  trial.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Senate  has  not  felt 
a  need  to  get  into  the  criminal  aspects  of 
this  case  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  ths 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  bas. 

Although  I  have  restated  this  propoaltton 
many  ttmas,  I  do  so  again.  This  Oommlttae 
baa  an  obUgatkxi  to  inrestlgate  banking  mat- 
ters. It  has  miserably  failed  in  that  obliga- 
tion. It  has  no  obllgatloo,  and,  in  fact,  no 
authority,  to  investigate  the  criminal  aspects 
of  the  break-in. 

We  oould  have  made  aa  investigation.  We 
could  have  Identified  irregularltlee  or  exon- 
erated tbe  people  who  stand  acciised  in  the 
public  press  by  you.  Instead  we  have  had  only 
bright  ll^ts  and  front  page  stories. 

Mr.  Ohalrman,  this  Committee  has  had  a 
wonderful  record  during  the  last  two  years. 
During  1971  we  spent  more  time  on  your 
Bank  Reform  Act  than  on  any  other  single 
piece  of  legislatloa.  but  after  a  couple  of 
months  and  some  nice  TV  ooverage,  we  never 
brought  It  to  a  vote.  This  year  we  hurriedly 
called  up  a  redundant  3ewer  and  water  bill 
which  was  decisively  rejected  on  the  House 
fioor.  Recently  we  put  in  about  three  months 
struggling  with  a  Hniiaing  BlU  which  passed 
this  Committee  by  a  significant  majority  but 
which  perished  In  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
Informed  that  you  exerted  no  influence  to 
pass  it. 

With  a  record  like  that.  It  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  this  Oonunlttee  is  going  to  be 
able  to  conduct  any  significant  business 
between  now  and  Saturday,  when  the  Con- 
gress adjourns.  Our  own  record,  coupled 
with  your  obvious  lack  of  enthusiasm  to 
conduct  fair  and  reasonable  Investigations.  Is 
extremely  disappointing. 

Mr.  Ohalrman.  the  way  this  Committee  has 
been  run,  as  a  private  vehicle  for  your  own 
pubUclty,  with  little  regard  for  the  public 
Interest,  with  no  regard  for  other  Members  or 
for  Hotise  and  Committee  rules  and  with 
little  reoord  of  effectiveness  (except  some 
bills  which  were  propoeed  by  the  Administra- 
tion) ,  I  personally  vrould  not  vote  to  give  you 
any  kind  of  powers  whatsoever.  I  hope  that 
the  criminal  cases  pending  on  the  Water- 
gate wlU  bring  forth  the  lnf(»matlon  that  is 
needed  and  that  thla  Committee  next  year 
will  show  the  courage  that  is  necessary  to 
conduct  the  real  Investigations  which  we 
should  have  done  this  falL 


NORTH  VIETNAM'S  LONELY  WORLD 
WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clauseh)  is  recog- 
nised for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  August  17  editorisd  entitled  "Vic- 
tory of  the  Revolutionary  Trend,"  the 
Hanoi  daily,  Nhan  Dan,  placed  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  in  the  forefront  of  what  it 
termed  "a  mighty  current  of  revolution 
that  is  shaking  ImperlaUsm  and  colonial- 
Ism  to  their  very  foundation."  It  stressed 
that— 

The  victory  of  the  revolution  in  a  cotxntry 
is  not  the  end  but  only  the  befftnniTig  of  the 
long  travel  toward  the  triumph  of  commu- 


nism on  the  world  scale.  .  .  .  We  communists 
must  persist  in  revolution  and  sAould  not 
comifromitt."  [Emphasis  added.) 

The  editorial  has  the  followliig  to  say 
to  those  who  might  think  North  Viet- 
nam's tactics  of  armed  invasion  are  out 
of  step  with  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 

The  victory  of  the  National  Uberatlon 
Movement  and  of  the  (raoent  non-aUgnad 
nations')  Oeorgetown  Oonfaranoe  Is  actually 
faUure  of  the  "Nixon  Doctrine."  This  vletory 
should  serve  ss  a  serious  warning  to  thoas 
who  are  departing  from  the  great,  aU-oon» 
querlng  revolutionary  thoughts  of  the  time 
and  who  are  pitifully  bogging  on  the  dark, 
muddy  road  of  ocznpromlse. 

In  an  even  more  specific  reference  to 
North  Vietnam's  supporters,  the  Hanoi 
daily  cautions: 

For  the  socialist  ooiuxtries,  safeguarding 
peace  and  carrying  out  peaceful  coexlstenoe 
cannot  be  separated  from  tbe  world  move- 
ment of  Independence,  democracy,  and  social- 
ism. If  this  Is  aimed  only  at  caring  for  tbe 
narrow,  immediate  Interests  of  a  country,  It 
wfil  not  only  harm  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  various  countries,  but.  In  the  end. 
wUI  bring  to  theee  very  countries  Inoalou- 
lable  losses  and  make  them  give  up  their  lo/ty 
intem«titmali»t  dutf.  The  vitality  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  proletarian  international- 
ism manlfeats  (Itself)  first  of  aU  m  ths 
revolutionary  deeds,  not  in  empty  words. 
[  Emphasis  added .  j 

These  states  are  exhorted  to  an  even 
greater  mlhtance,  despite  tbe  movement 
among  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's 
people  away  from  confrontation  toward 
cooperation  In  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
mutual  interest: 

The  policy  of  prlnc^tled  reconciliation  with 
the  Imperialist  powers  muat  aim  at  oonaoU- 
dating  and  strengthening  the  revolutionary 
forces,  isolating  and  differentiating  tbe 
enemy  of  the  class,  directing  the  spearhead 
of  the  revolution  at  opposing  tbe  eebemes  of 
the  belllcoee  forces  of  the  imperialist  ring- 
leaders. In  given  conditions,  it  Is  correct  to 
maks  some  reconciliation  in  order  to  Impel 
the  offensive  of  the  revolutionary  forcea. 
But,  if  out  of  the  narrow  interests  of  one's 
nation  one  tries  to  help  the  most  reactionary 
lorces  avert  the  dangerous  blows  just  like 
throwing  a  llfe-booy  to  a  drowning  pirate, 
that  is  a  cruel  reconciliation  beneficlaa  t« 
the  enemy  and  not  beneficial  to  the  revolu- 
tion. 

North  Vietnam  seems  strangely  anaeh- 
roDlstlc  in  this  new  era  characterised 
by  the  rapprochement  imderway  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  and  in  Oentiany,  the 
negotiation  of  strategic  arms  limitations 
and  a  variety  of  other  agre«iients  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  growing  reconciliation  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Uhited  States. 

Nor  is  this  rapprochement  limited  to 
states  that  were  once  cold-war  Emtago- 
nlsts.  The  Simla  Agreement  between 
India  smd  Pakistan  and  the  steps  taken 
by  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  toward 
greater  cooperation  indicate  that  this 
spirit,  not  Hanoi's  much-belated  "pro- 
tracted struggle"  theme,  is  the  way  of  the 
future.  Nhan  Deui's  statement  that  "we 
are  fighting  staunchly,  unflinchingly, 
without  compromise"  proves  how  out  of 
touch  North  Vietnam's  aced  Politburo 
remains  with  a  wofld  mnoh  dianced 
from  the  times  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In  the  Codfoun- 
STOWAL  RgcoED  the  full  text  of  the  Nhan 
Dan  editorial  following  my  renuurks: 
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V»CTOmT   0»  TH«   B«VOLXJnOIf   TmDTD 

An  Importuit  intcmAtioxua  poUtioal  event 
of  profound  slgnlflcano*.  bAa  juat  taken  place 
M  tha  ooDterexMse  ol  foreign  mlnlstera  of 
aon-allgneU  countries  In  Oeorgetown.  Quy- 
ana.  The  conference,  representing  the  will 
of  almost  half  of  the  countrlea  In  the  world 
with  a  population  of  over  1  tho\Mand  million, 
focueed  tu  dlacuialons  and  adopted  many 
reacdutlona  on  question*  related  to  the  strug- 
gl«  against  oolonlallsm  and  neo-'->lonUllam. 
•galiwt  the  imperialists-  war  at  aggression. 
aad  for  psaoe  and  natlooal  independenos.  It 
neoepted  as  full  members  the  delegation  of 
the  ProTlsiOMa  B*Tolutlonary  Oovemment  of 
the  Rsimbllo  of  South  Vietnam  and  that  of 
the  Royal  GtcreroaMnt  at  National  Urdoa  of 
CambodU.  ,      ^   . 

The  Georgetown  conference  clearly  la  a 
ooBfsrenee  of  solidarity  among  nattona,  first 
of  all  the  nations  In  Asia,  Africa  and  lAtln 
ABMTlca.  and  o<  opposition  to  U.S.-led  Im- 
rnTi^n«m  and  coloolaUam.  Since  the  fljrst 
conference  of  this  kind  held  In  September 
1901.  the  movement  of  the  non-aligned  coun- 
tries has  wltneesed  new  step*  of  derelop- 
ment  In  terms  of  the  number  of  participants 
as  well  as  the  content  of  Its  activities.  Start- 
ing with  26  oounUle*.  It  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  a*  oountrtes  and  six  national  libera- 
tion moTcmsnta.  The  voice  of  opposition  to 
Unparlallsm,  iy>i4«' ***<«"»  and  neo-colonlallsm 
la  prevailing  mora  and  more  over  the  aber- 
rant voice  in  faoe  of  the  tide  of  national 
indapaadaiwa  now  surging  in  aU  continents. 
The  recognition  of  the  fuU  membership 
of  the  lepreeentatlves  of  the  South  Vletnam- 
eee  reelatance  and  those  of  the  Cambodian 
resUtanoe  la  an  expression  of  the  warm  feel- 
ing other  nation*  are  nurturing  toward  the 
itmt  atroggles  of  the  Indochlnese  peoples.  It 
la  a  strong,  precious  support  for  our  stand 
on  a  correet  polltlca.  solution  to  the  Vlet- 
Qjun  iMoa  and  the  problems  of  other  coun- 
trlsB  of  mdeohlna.  This  support  U  eneour- 
f^ng  tba  thiw  manohlneae  peoples  to  par- 
atet  m  and  itap  rip  tteir  radatance  against 
TTjB.  MgrsMlon  and  for  national  salvation, 
tm  th*  oonpleie  triumph  of  this  stand. 
White  TTJB.  ttnparlallsm  is  resorting  to  th* 
"mxon  deotrlna"  and  taking  advantage  of 
tba  raooaolUatlon  among  a  number  of  coun- 
trtM  in  an  attampt  to  negate  the  RSV  Pro- 
vMonal  a*Tolutlonary  Oovemment  and  the 
Boyml  Ooveramant  of  National  TTnlon  of  Cam- 
bodia, this  event  spells  out  the  ardent  feel- 
Ina  of  the  third  world  nations  toward  th* 
jTirt  patttotlo  struggla  of  th*  nations  of  Indo- 
china. This  reoognltton  is  an  affirmation  of 
th*  will  of  the  third  world  nations  to  take 
their  destinies  in  their  own  hands  and  op- 
poas  aU  tb*  UjB.  imperlailsts'  achemee  of  set- 
tling International  problems  with  certain 
countries,  in  disregard  of  their  own  inter- 
ests And  aspirations.  

The  nonallgned  movement  representing 
the  third  force  made  Its  appearance  after  the 
formation  in  the  world  of  two  systems — th* 
aoclallst  system  and  the  capitalist  system. 
Belonging  to  the  third  world  are  the  coun- 
tries that  have  got  rid  of  colonialist  rule  or 
that  are  carrying  on  their  struggle  to  achieve 
national  Independence.  As  such,  theee  coun- 
tries naturally  constitute  a  grwat  antl-lm- 
perlallst  force.  The  Independence  movement, 
developing  Inoeasantly,  has  become  a  trend 
of  history,  wtaloh  togetber  with  two  other 
trenda— the  sodaUat  trand  and  the  peace  and 
demooratlc  trend — form  a  mighty  current  of 
revolution  that  la  shaking  Imperialism  and 
OQloniallsm  to  their  very  foxindatlon.  The 
atorm  of  revolution  Is  surging  on  In  Asia. 
Africa  and  Iiatln  Amarloa.  The  center  of  this 
storm,  aa  reeognleed  by  the  whole  mankind 
through  practical  deeds,  lie*  in  Vietnam  and 
th*  other  cotintzies  on  the  Indochlneee  pe- 
n4T»«if^  Which  has  baen  singled  out  by  VB. 
impenallSBa — the  Intamatlonal  gendarma. 
th*  anaoty  oumbar  one  of  all  nations  and  the 
biggest  axploitar  and  aggressor  of  the  pres- 
ent-day world — ^for  the  main  plaoa  to  chack 


th*  national  liberation  movement  and  th* 
testing-ground  of  its  various  strategies  of 
nso-colonlallat  war.  That  Is  why  the  vic- 
tories of  the  peoples  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  the  defeats  of  the  U.S.  aggras- 
son  are  playing  an  important  role  In  ac- 
ctf crating  the  movement  of  national  libera- 
tion, and  the  movement  of  p>eace  and  democ- 
racy. In  helping  to  ensure  the  security  of 
tlM  socialist  countries,  and  In  th*  weaken- 
ing of  nJS.  Imperialism. 

In  view  of  Its  role  and  character,  th*  pa- 
trlotlo  struggle  of  the  Indochlnese  countries 
haa  tb*  sympathy  and  support  of  the  aoclal- 
lst countries,  the  working  dass  In  varloua 
countrlea,  the  paace,  Independence  and  frea- 
dom-lovlng  nation*  and  th*  wtude  progres- 
sive mankind. 

In  the  global  strategy  US.  Imperialism  has 
been  pursuing  smoe  the  World  War  Two. 
n*o-coion1allsBr>  forms  an  Important  part, 
l^la  la  tb*  scheme  to  replace  the  old-type 
oQloolalleni  of  the  other  imperialist  force* 
on  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  by  U.S. 
oeo-ooloniallsm,  and  to  turn  these  vast 
reglona  of  the  world  Into  the  rear  of  the 
UB.,  a  spring-board  and  a  ring  to  encircle, 
ooctam  and  attack  the  sootallst  countries. 
This  strategy  of  the  U£.,  however,  is  an 
anaehronlam  bom  at  a  time  when  deep 
changes  have  taken  place  In  the  world,  where 
the  aoclallst  system  has  become  the  factor 
that  decides  the  trend  of  development  of  the 
human  society,  where  imperialism  and  co- 
lonlallsm.  condemned  by  history,  is  in  tb* 
process  on  crisis  and  dlslnte(^tlon,  and 
where  the  enslaved  nations  have  risen  up  for 
the  right  to  live  In  Independence  and  free- 
dom. 

As  the  political  representative  of  American 
military-Industrial  corpocatlona,  the  clique 
of  the  biggest  reactlona^rtes  and  war-man lars 
headed  by  Nlzon  Is  carrying  out  a  new 
global  strategy  called  the  "Nlzon  doctrine." 
In  the  context  of  this  strategy,  an  equlllb- 
rltmi  of  forces  among  tne  big  powers  and 
the  division  of  the  socialist  countries,  es- 
pecially the  division  of  the  main  compo- 
nents of  the  aoclallst  system.  Is  conceived  as 
a  shield  to  give  VS.  imperialism  complete 
flaedom  of  action  in  checking,  by  means  c^ 
violence,  the  national  liberation  movement, 
first  of  all  burling  back  the  patriotic  strug- 
gle of  the  nations  on  the  Indochlnese  pe- 
ninsula. The  offensive  and  uprising  that  has 
b«en  going  on  without  Interruption  In  South 
Vietnam  since  Uaxch  30  Is  breaking  the 
backbone  and  shattering  by  big  chunks  the 
"Vietnam twttlon"  strategy.  The  aggressors 
have  had  to  hurriedly  re- Americanize  the 
war  by  throwing  In  a  huge  American  atr- 
naval  force,  going  far  beyond  the  limits  the 
"Nlzon  doctrine''  ha*  set  to  the  war.  This 
great  material  and  technological  force  and 
the  unprecedented  barbarities  of  the  U.S. 
however,  have  failed  to  stop  the  heroic  fight 
of  the  armed  forces  and  people  In  both  zones 
of  Vietnam.  Neither  can  It  check  the  valor- 
ous struggle  of  the  resistance  forces  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  either.  The  complete  defeat  of 
the  U.S.  aggreeaor  Is  inevitable. 

The  national  liberation  movement  con- 
tinues to  rise  in  various  countries  while  Nixon 
Is  seeking  every  means  to  contain  It.  We  have 
wttneseed,  In  the  recent  years,  the  emergence 
of  many  independent  countries;  Bangladesh, 
Sri  T^Tiirii  and  many  others,  which  makes 
the  ranks  of  the  [word  indistinct)  nations 
swell  incessantly.  The  Qeorgetown  confer- 
enoe,  held  In  the  Immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  United  States,  la  a  reflection  of  this 
new  situation.  This  conference  clearly  em- 
bodies a  new  trend  of  the  time :  The  struggle 
of  small  natloiu  to  shape  their  own  destinies 
In  defiance  of  all  sinister  schemes  of  Im- 
perialism and  regardless  of  aU  rightist  ten- 
dsncies  and  xinprlnelpled  compromises. 

The  victory  of  the  national  liberation 
movement  and  of  the  Qec^etown  confer- 
ence Is  actually  failure  of  the  "Nixon  doc- 
trine." This  victory  should  serve  as  a  serious 


warning  to  those  who  are  departing  trou 
the  great,  all -conquering  revoluttooan 
thoughts  of  the  time,  and  who  are  pltlfuQy 
boggmg  on  the  dark,  muddy  road  of  com- 
promise. 

How  Is  the  basic  situation  of  tb*  world  at 
present?  Are  the  forces  of  revolution  repel, 
ling  the  forces  of  Imperialism?  Or  is  Imperial- 
ism having  things  Its  wayf  Is  th*  world  rer- 
olutlon  on  th*  offensive,  or  Is  It  In  regies 
slon?  Which  force  Is  deciding  the  course  of 
history?  Who  Is  the  chief  enemy  of  the  world 
revolution?  Where  lies  revcdutlon  and  wheie 
counterrevolution?  These  questions  whlolk 
were  easy  to  answer  In  the  past  have  become 
today  puzzling  questions  because  of  un- 
healthy tendencies.  To  make  things  worse 
the  perfidloua  lm.perlallst8  capitalize  on  tb* 
general  confusion  to  confound  wrong  and 
right,  black  and  white. 

For  the  revolutionaries  and  people  In  Viet- 
nam who  are  a  tending  at  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  against  V£.  aggressors,  for  peaos, 
national  Independence,  democracy  and  ao- 
cialism,  to  elucidate  the  above  problems  bean 
an  important  significance  In  the  domain  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  In  practical  deeds. 

We  are  living  In  an  era  where  the  invlnclbls 
revolutionary  thoughts  of  Marxism-Leninism 
have  won  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people,  scientific  socialism  has 
become  the  lively  reality  of  more  than  1 
thousand  million  people  and  Is  exerting  a 
deep  Influenoe  on  the  trend  of  development 
of  history. 

Our  generation  which  has  the  rare  privi- 
leges reserved  by  history,  has  wltneesed  on* 
big  revolutionary  change  after  another  aa 
never  seen  In  the  past  centuries  and  even 
millenaries.  We  have  wltneesed  almost  every 
few  years  the  outbreak  and  success  of  a  rev- 
olution and  the  emergence  of  many  inde- 
pendent countries. 

We  have  witnessed  the  disintegration  and 
collapse,  one  after  the  other,  of  the  imperial- 
ist forces  which  formerly  se«ned  to  last  for- 
ever to  rule  over  other  peoplee.  The  myths 
about  the  terrible  and  almost  matchless 
power  of  XJ£.  Imperialism  have  before  loog 
gone  up  In  amoke.  The  "miracles"  of  the  VS. 
scientific  and  technical  revolution  have  also 
very  soon  revealed  their  negative  aspects, 
and  the  wrong  view  according  to  which  the 
big  forces  of  production  of  Imperialism  could 
avert  its  economic  crisis  and  repel  the  rev- 
olution has  today  been  shattered  by  real- 
ities. 

Those  p>eople  who  persist  in  revcriutlon  and 
are  loyal  to  Marzlsm-Lenlnlsm  have  wlt- 
neesed the  bankruptcy  and  failure,  one  after 
the  other,  of  the  opportunist  tendencies  of 
aU  states.  Including  the  forces  that  once 
lorded  It  over. 

However,  the  current  reconciliation  is  a 
product  of  a  world  situation  that  hM 
changed:  The  revolutionary  forces,  though 
still  having  to  overcome  many  difficulties  in 
their  march  forward,  continue  to  grow, 
whereas  Imperialism  Is  facing  a  new  period  of 
its  general  crisis.  A  general  and  acute  crista 
is  taking  place  In  the  United  States,  the 
main  bastion  and  last  support  of  Imperialism. 
The  repeated  defeats  sustained  by  the  UJB. 
everywhere,  Including  the  bitter  setbacks  In- 
curred in  Vietnam,  have  ttirned  It  Into  a 
"cUy  footed  colossus."  Right  In  the  United 
States,  the  popular  masses,  particularly  the 
youth,  are  demanding  a  change  to  the  VS. 
policy,  .  .  . 

The  poUcy  of  genuine  reconciliation  among 
various  countries  must  be  based  on  the  re- 
spect for  the  Independence,  sovereignty, 
unity  and  territorial  Integrity  of  all  nations, 
big  or  small.  However,  for  the  UJ3.  Imperlal- 
lats,  reconciliation  is  but  a  Machiavellian 
policy  to  materlallM  designs  of  aggression, 
enslavements,  subversion  and  peaceful  evolu- 
tion by  new  methods.  In  other  words,  to 
carry  out  the  "Nixon  doctrine"  VS.  Im- 
perialists have  applied  the  poUcy  of  recon- 
ciliation toward  a  ntmiber  of  big  powen  In 
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tb*  hope  of  having  a  free  hand  to  eonaoUdate 
their  forces,  oppos*  the  world  revolutionary 
movement,  suppress  the  revoluUon  at  boaa. 
bully  the  small  countrlea,  break  the  national 
liberation  movement  while  not  relinquishing 
Its  plan  to  prepare  a  new  world  war. 

For  the  aoclallst  countries,  safeguarding 
p«4ce  and  carrying  out  peaceful  coexistence 
oinnot  be  separated  from  the  world  move- 
ment of  independence,  democracy  and  so- 
cialism. If  this  is  aimed  only  at  caring  for 
the  narrow.  Immediate  Interests  of  a  country, 
It  will  not  only  harm  the  revolutionary  move- 
QMnts  of  various  countrlea.  but.  In  the  end. 
will  bring  to  theee  very  oountrlee  Incalonlabto 
losses  and  make  them  give  up  their  lofty  in- 
ternationalist duty.  The  vitality  of  Marxtan- 
Lenlnlsm  and  proletarian  IntematlonallMn 
manifests  [  itself  1  first  of  aU  in  the  revolu- 
tionary deeds,  not  In  empty  words.  We  have, 
in  the  world  today,  numeroTis  examplea  to 
show  that  very  seldom  is  there  a  clash  be- 
tween the  genuine  Interests  of  a  nation  and 
the  common  interests  of  the  world  revolu- 
Uon.  The  policy  of  principled  reoonollla- 
tlon  with  the  imperialist  powers  must 
aim  at  consolidating  and  steengtben- 
Ing  the  revolutlonsry  forces.  Isolating 
aad  differentiating  the  enemy  of  the 
dass,  directing  the  spearhead  of  the  revo- 
lution at  opposing  the  schemes  of  the  bel- 
llooee  forces  of  the  Imperialist  ringleaders. 
In  given  conditions.  It  Is  correct  to  make 
aome  reconciliation  in  order  to  Impel  the 
offensive  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  But,  If 
out  of  the  narrow  Interests  of  one's  nation 
one  tries  to  help  the  most  reactionary  forces 
avert  the  dangerous  blows  Just  like  throwing 
a  Itfe-buoy  to  a  drowning  pirate,  that  is  a 
cruel  reconciliation  beneficial  to  the  enemy 
and  not  beneficial  to  the  revolution. 

The  struggle  to  solve  the  queetlon  of  "who 
will  win" — socialism  or  capltallam— during 
the  period  of  transition  from  capltallam  to 
socialism  on  the  worldwide  scale  is  a  pro- 
tracted, hard  and  complicated  struggle,  but 
IE  aUo  one  with  very  diversified  forms,  con- 
tents and  concrete  steps.  Tbls  is  a  violent 
and  non -violent  struggle.  In  the  military,  po- 
litical, economic  and  Ideological  fields.  The 
revolutionary  trends  which  are  rising  are 
actually  part  of  the  development  In  tbls 
transitional  period.  To  safeguard  peace,  pre- 
vent a  world  war  and  carry  out  principled 
reconciliations  as  required  by  the  necessity 
to  broaden  the  possibilities  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  the  maaaea,  that  alone  la 
a  revolutionary  policy. 

we  hold  that  to  strengthen  and  Increase 
the  socialist  forces  la  an  Importamt  hlsUnlc 
task.  Many  more  cotmtrles  In  the  world  still 
have  to  achieve  liberation  and  hundreds  of 
millions  more  of  workers  atlll  have  to  be 
liberated  from  alave  labour. 

The  existence  and  development  of  the 
world  socialist  system  is  the  factor  deciding 
the  trend  of  development  of  history,  but  this 
trend  can  become  a  reality  only  through  the 
persistent  revolutionary  struggle  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  people.  The  evolution  of 
each  cotmtry  la  an  Integral  part  of  the  world 
revolution  and  the  revolutions  In  all  coun- 
tries have  the  effect  of  Impelling  and  assist- 
ing one  another. 

The  victory  of  the  revolution  In  a  country 
Is  not  the  end  but  only  the  beginning  of  the 
long  travel  toward  the  triumph  of  conunu- 
Qlsm  on  the  world  scale.  Socialism  and  com- 
munism are  tens  of  thousands  of  times  bet- 
ter than  feudalism  and  capitalism.  Compared 
to  capitalist  nationalism  and  national  selflah- 
neas,  proletarian  Internationalism  Is  like  light 
compared  to  darkness.  The  road  of  revolution 
is  full  of  fragrant  grass  and  flowers.  Oppor- 
tunism la  a  stinking  swamp.  We  communists 
must  persist  In  revolution,  and  should  not 
compromise.  Under  the  leadership  of  our 
party  otir  VJetnamese  people  have  persistent- 
ly struggled  for  decades  against  three  brutal 
lnq>erlallsts  one  after  another,  and  the  re- 
actionary forces,  their  henchmen.  Hundreds 


of  thousands  of  our  comrades  and  mUlUms  of 
our  compatriots  have  gloriously  laid  their 
lives  for  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
the  fatherland,  for  the  liberation  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  the  oppressed  peoplee  on  this 
globe.  We  are  standing  steadfatly  on  the 
stand  of  MarxUBi-IjeninlBm.  Tbls  Is  also  tbe 
stand  of  tbe  patrlotlam  and  pioletailan  tn> 
temationaUsm.  We  are  fighting  staunchly, 
unflinchingly,  without  compromise.  The 
battles  which  are  going  on  In  Quang  Tri  are 
standing  out  as  a  new  epic.  North  and  South 
Vietnam  are  fighting  like  a  prodigious  force. 
The  enormoua  strength  of  the  U.8.  air  and 
navy  forces  cannot  subdue  tbe  Vletnamsee 
people,  on  the  contrary  the  UJ3.  aggrseelve 
will  is  being  crushed  by  the  strength  of  our 
people. 

We  sire  resolved  to  persist  In  our  revolu- 
tion to  achieve  a  peaceful,  unified.  Independ- 
ent, democratic  and  proq>crous  and  powerful 
Vietnam. 


THE  IMPACT  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAUfiBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  od. 
Thursday,  October  12.  I  was  pleased  to 
Join  the  maioiitsr  of  vas  colleagues  In 
casting  an  afOtmatlve  vote  for  HH. 
14989.  D^artments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill.  I  am  partic- 
ularly encouraged  that  adequate  funding 
of  at  least  $30  million  was  sustained  for 
the  public  works  impact  program  which 
is  conducted  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  public  works  impact  program  was 
established  by  Public  Law  92-65.  Public 
Woiira  Eind  TJVvmnmin  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  As  the  title  implies, 
this  act  provided  for  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Works  and  Economio 
Development  Act  of  19ft5.  which  created 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  mission  of  the  EDA  is  to 
encourage  economic  growth  in  those 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  are 
below  the  national  norms  in  employment 
opportunities  and  income  levels.  The 
framers  of  the  original  legislation  be- 
lieved that  the  quality  of  life  in  these 
depressed  areas  could  be  improved  by 
creating  new  jobs,  by  taking  steps  to 
encourage  the  continuation  of  existing 
jobs  threatened  one  way  or  another,  by 
generating  local  income,  and  by  stimu- 
lating the  economic  devdopment  process 
at  the  local  level. 

To  attain  these  goals,  the  legislation 
established  a  comprehensive  program 
consisting  of  grants  and  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  and  technical  planning,  and 
research  assistance  designed  to  help 
communities  solve  their  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  public  works  impact  program — 
PWIP — was  first  implemented  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  Areas  eligible  for  PWIP 
grants  include  those  communities  ch* 
neighborhoods  which  experience  (Hie  or 
more  of  the  following  conditions:  • 

First.  Substantial  unemployment; 

Second.  An  actual  or  threatened  sharp 
rise  In  unemployment  because  of  the 
closing  or  curtailment  of  a  major  source 
of  employment; 


•nrird.  Substantia]  outmlgratloD — ««>- 
plicable  primarily  to  rural  areas;  and 

Fourtti.  A  large  concentration  of  low- 
income  persons. 

While  EDA  projects  have  typically 
been  of  a  relatively  long-range  develop- 
mental nature,  PWIP  projects  are  de- 
signed for  almost  Instantanteous  effect — 
to  create  Jobs  Immediately  in  economi- 
cally distressed  areas. 

Results  of  the  public  works  Impact 
program  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  PWIP  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972  totaled  $47,775,000; 

SectKid.  As  of  June  16,  1972,  $47,g71.- 
406  had  been  obligated  for  PWIP  proj- 
ects; 

Third.  A  total  of  203  projects  had  been 
funded,  Including  projects  in  49  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rloo. 
and  UJB.  territories  in  the  South  Pacific; 

Fourth.  PWIP  projects  included  the 
creation  of  useful  facilities  such  as  com- 
munll7  buildings,  fire  stations,  and  water 
and  sewerage  systems; 

Fifth.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  10,773  per- 
sons who  were  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed were  given  jobs; 

Sixth.  34,600  man-months  of  «nploy- 
tnent  will  have  been  generated  by  the 
projects  completed  or  currently  under- 
way. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  as  of  June 
18. 1972,  six  PWIP  projects  had  been  es- 
tablldied  and  $1,187,990  had  been  obU- 
gated  by  YSHh  for  these  projects.  An  esti- 
mated 197  persons  previously  unemployed 
or  underemployed  were  given  jobs. 

It  is  clear  that  PWIP  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful and  worttiwhUe  undertaking. 
However,  there  has  been  an  extensive 
demand  from  States  and  localities  for 
PWIP  exi>endltiu«8  which  cannot  often- 
times be  fulfilled.  In  fiscal  year  1972.  98 
projects  Involvtaig  $38,300,000  in  expendi- 
tures were  denied  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  Unemployment  remains  a  serlons 
problem  In  the  country.  Although  the 
latest  IDepartment  of  Labor  statistics  re- 
veal the  situation  is  improving  with  re- 
gard to  unemployment,  our  current  tawl 
is  stm  too  high. 

I  believe  the  public  works  impact  pro- 
gram is  one  means  of  helping  resolve  the 
Nation's  unemployment  problem,  and  I 
am  pleased  the  Congress  yesterday  re- 
sponded properly  to  the  program's  need 
for  additional  funds.  The  action  will  be 
of  encouragement  to  all  PWIP  projects, 
notably  the  ones  in  Rock  Island.  Hi., 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 


PINAL  REPORT  ON  HIOHLiaHTS  OP 
THE  92D  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  fMr.  Frilinchutskk)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10.  minutes. 

Mr.  FREI .TNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress 
since  being  sworn  In  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  1953,  I  have  prepared  a 
final  report  outlining  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  session.  Included  in  this 
report  Is  a  record  of  bills  I  have  Intro- 
duced or  coeponsored  and  my  vote  on 
some  of  the  more  Important  bills. 

After  a  long  and  occasionally  contro- 
versial session.  Congress  stands  ready  to 
adjourn.  In  some  ways  this  seadon  has 
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been  productive,  legislative  landmarks 
includlns  pamage  of  the  President's 
revenue>sh«rlnc  bill  and  a  far-reaching 
water  pollution  control  bill.  In  other 
areas  there  hae  been  disappointment.  We 
took  no  action  on  a  major  revision  of 
the  welfare  system  or  on  Oovemment  re- 
organization— two  of  the  many  recom- 
mendations urged  on  us  by  President 

Nixon. 

In  all,  of  64  major  requests  sent  to 
Capitol  Hill,  only  one-third  were  en- 
acted. Many  others,  in  various  stages 
of  completion,  were  acted  upon  by  the 
House  but  not  by  the  Senate,  or  vice 
versa,  and  some  have  been  ignored 
altogether. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  most  important 
issues  were  left  to  the  waning  days  of 
thi«  92d  Congress— a  $250  billion  spend- 
ing celling,  the  highway  funding  meas- 
ure and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act,  to  name  a  few. 

A  great  dlsi^ipolntment  to  me  was  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  provide  an  au- 
thorisation this  year  for  foreign  military 
assistance.  Both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate had  approved  substantial  military 
assistance,  along  the  lines  of  what  was 
reqiieeted  by  President  Nixon.  However, 
a  dMt^V'-'r  developed  in  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  over  a  separate  matter — 
fyyg'i'iwl""*'  amiroval  of  certain  ex- 
ecutive agreements — approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  Scfxate  conferees  refused 
to  compromise  with  House  conferees, 
and  we  thai  wtfe  obUged  to  break  up. 
As  a  canseqtience,  foreign  military  aid 
will  have  to  be  funded  at  a  lower  level 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
by  means  of  a  c^^Hnntng  resolution. 

Of  particular  satisfaction  to  me  was 
approval  by  Coogress  of  the  strategic 
arms  Umlta^""  agreements  reached  by 
Presidttit  mxon  during  his  visit  to  Mos- 
cow last  May.  As  a  senior  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  had  the 
pleasure  oi  attending  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Wbita  House  when  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Qromyko  and  the  Presi- 
deot  foxxnally  signed  the  accords.  As  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  this  represented  "a  sig- 
nificant step"  toward  peace,  and  we  hope 
that  further  negotiations  on  offensive 
weapons  can  soon  be  Initiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

oomtnntMM,  pmosucT  aArarr  act 

Members  of  Ccngress,  like  the  general 
pubhe,  are  often  at  a  leas  to  explain  the 
fimctlcQ  of  the  dozens  of  temporary 
commlBsioQs  that  seem  to  be  established 
eech  year.  For  eiajnple.  few  peoiple  re- 
member that  nearly  5  years  ago  Con- 
gress voted  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty. In  the  intervening  period  this  par- 
ticular Commtsslan  was  hard  at  work 
researching  an  area  of  concern  to  all 
Americans.  They  reported  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  Coogress  and 
In  S^tember  the  House  passed  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act. 

This  measure  would  set  up  a  perma- 
nent agency  whose  Job  it  would  be  to 
tosiire  the  safety  of  consumer  products — 
articles  used  in  the  home,  at  school  or 
work.  The  agency  would  have  consid- 
erable power  to  mforce  its  rulings.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  however,  the 
measure  Is  stalled  In  the  Senate,  partly 


because  it  is  the  target  of  Intense  lob- 
bjrlng  efforts. 

Rxvnrm  sHAsnro 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  been  urging 
that  Congress  ^lact  revenue  sharing 
measures.  Sharing  Federal  revenues  with 
hard'preased  State  and  local  governments 
is  a  practical  way  to  assist  other  levels 
of  government  flnandally,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. I  have  long  felt  that  local  and 
county  governments  are  best  equipped  to 
cope  with  many  of  our  Nation's  pressing 
needs. 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  Congress 
agreement  was  flnal^  reached  on  a  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  bill,  and  payments 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1872,  should 
soon  be  reaching  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Nationwide,  revenue  sharing  will 
provide  $30.1  billion  in  Federal  funds 
over  a  5-year  period — with  a  first  year 
celling  of  $5.3  billion. 

New  Jersey's  share  for  the  first  year 
will  be  $163.5  million,  of  which  $54.5 
million  goes  to  the  State  and  $109  mil- 
lion to  local  governments,  according  to  a 
formula  based  on  population,  tax  effort, 
and  relative  poverty. 

Under  this  formula  the  Morris  County 
area  will  receive  more  thsm  $3V2  million; 
the  Somerset  County  area  will  receive  in 
excess  of  $1.6  million. 

Each  community  will  decide  how  best 
to  use  the  money.  Some  may  spend  it  on 
existing  programs  and  thus  will  be  able 
to  reduce  local  property  taxes;  others 
may  choose  to  expand  e^dsting  programs, 
or  institute  new  ones. 

While  I  applaud  congressional  approval 
of  genered  revenue  sharing,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  President  Nixon's  "special" 
reventie  sharing  measures  were  not  acted 
upon.  Special  revenue  sharing  would 
make  an  additiorml  $12  billion  available 
to  local  communities  for  six  specific  pur- 
poses: Law  enforcement,  education, 
transportation,  urban  community  devel- 
opment, niral  comm\mlty  development, 
and  manpower  training. 

As  President  Nixon  put  it.  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  are  suffering  from 
"hardening  of  the  arteries,"  with  a  be- 
wildering multiplicity  of  narrow,  separate 
grant  programs.  This  kind  of  aid  in  many 
cases  develops  expectations,  but  little  is 
provided  in  the  way  of  performance.  In 
1963,  there  were  some  160  individual 
grant  programs  providing  $«.6  bUlion; 
today  nesu-ly  1,000  programs  disburse  al- 
most $40  billion.  These  rigid  categories, 
in  the  President's  words,  represent  "the 
worst  kind  of  arrogance" — that  only  the 
Federal  Government  knows  local  needs 
and  how  to  cope  with  them. 

WATKK  PoixunoN  ooirntoi.  act 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  rep- 
reeaits  a  very  substantial  commitment 
to  the  protection  and  enhancemmt  of 
the  Nation's  waters.  More  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  I  cosponsored  legislation 
which  both  Houses  of  Congress — in 
somewhat  different  form — passed  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 

The  measure  sets  a  goal  of  clean  water 
by  1985.  To  accomplish  this,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $24.6  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  over  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod. Nearly  $1B  billion  will  be  available 


in  contract  authority  for  Federal  gtaati 
to  municipalities  through  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  for  the  c(»istructlon  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  For  every  $3  the  Ped. 
eral  Government  pays  out,  the  States 
and  municipalities  must  match  it  with  $1 
of  their  own. 

In  a  time  of  cMitinuing  heavy  Federal 
spending  this  measure  will  not  add  to 
current  deficits.  Because  it  only  providaa 
authority  to  make  agreements,  no  signu> 
icsmt  Impact  will  be  felt  on  the  Federal 
budget  until  the  fiscal  year  1975;  at  that 
time  major  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  off  the  contracted  Federal 
obUgations. 

WXL7AKX  RXrORM 

Three  years  ago  President  Nixon  first 
proposed  major  reforms  in  the  Nation's 
welfaxe  system.  Since  that  time  more 
than  3.5  million  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  welfare  rolls,  to  bring  the  total  to 
nearly  15  million.  Federal  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed by  55  percent  in  that  period,  to 
over  $17  billion  per  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
twice  passed  a  welfare  reform  measure 
only  to  have  the  Senate  after  lengthy 
debate  fail  to  agree  on  a  major  revlskxi 
of  welfare  reform.  I  consider  this  regret- 
table. The  measure  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  provide  a  basic  Federal 
minimiim  of  $2,400  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four.  At  the  same  time  some  200.000  jobs 
would  be  established  and  Job  training 
would  be  provided  for  the  able-bodied  on 
welfare.  To  encourage  recipients  of  wel- 
fare to  seek  employment,  sc»ne  payments 
would  continue  to  be  msaie  as  adults 
find  work;  the  more  they  e&m,  the  lower 
the  payments. 

The  Senate,  however,  rejected  a  major 
reform  of  the  chaotic  welfare  system, 
and  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in- 
creased socitd  security,  medicare  and 
medicaid  benefits,  and  also  Included  a 
plan  to  test  three  rival  welfare  plans. 
rHELiNaHtrrsxN  votks.  b2d  conorbbs, 

2D    SSSSION 

The  items  listed  are  a  sampling  of  the 
many  in^wrtant  votes  taken  during  the 
second  session  of  the  9  2d  Congress.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  Ust  all  my  votes  during 
the  past  sessl(»i,  a  complete  record  is 
maintained  at  my  Morristown  and 
Somerville  offices. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  following  meas- 
ures: FiSt4^bliRh  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  higher  education  funding,  in- 
crease in  minimum  wage,  congressional 
guidelines  for  busing  of  schoolchildren, 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Agreement,  Noise  Con- 
trol Act,  Drug  Abuse  Office,  assistance 
to  National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation, 
and  revenue  sharing. 

I  include  the  following : 

IjSGZBLATIOir  INTSODUCED  AND  COaPONBOSB)  BT 
CONGKJCSSMAIf  FBZLXNOirUTBXN,  920  COtf- 
GBK8S,  20    SS8SION 

AJUCXO    SKXVICXa 

H.R.  13542  Pennlt  sona  of  "mlMlng"  serv- 
icemen appolQtmenta  to  military  academies. 

HJt.  145S0  umiormed  Services  Special  Pay 
Act  of  1972  to  aid  establishment  of  all  volun- 
teer army. 

COKSXIMZK    INTIKEST 

Hit.  13151  Amend  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  re  tradenukrk  Ucenalng. 
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xcoifoirr 

Hit.  i3M3  30%  credit  on  Income  t&z  for 

""^Tiesoe  to  place  a  $250  bUUon  budget 

celling.  

KHVIBONMXirT 

HJl.    13812   VU.   cooperation    to   protect 
oeeans  and  atmosphere. 
H3  16787  Environmental  Quality  Oo>rp«. 
HJL  16110  Betabllsh  Airport  Nolee  Control 

HJl.  1W81  Tax  Incentives  to  encourage  re- 

cvcUng. 

HJ.  Res.  1163  Dealgnatlng  support  tor  the 
UJB.  delegation  to  tJJI.  Conference  on  Hu- 
man Environment. 

KD'UCATION 

Hit.  I4S11  Higher  Education  Funding  Act 
of  1971. 

FOUIUXN'B  BCUiS 

HJl.  16961  Creation  of  a  National  Ftre 
Academy. 

HA.  16008  To  provide  grants  for  ocmmu- 
nity  fire  training  programa. 

HJl.  16986  To  provide  grants  for  higher 
education  fire  science  programs. 

HB.  16967  To  provide  aid  to  fire  depart- 
ments In  purchase  of  advanced  equipment. 

ITU  16969  To  Provide  aid  to  fire  depart- 
ments In  purchase  of  suits  and  breathing 
apparatus. 

&JL  16971  To  extend  authority  for  fire 
safety  and  research  programs. 

HJl.  16975  To  establish  toKldty  standards 
for  construction  materials. 

HJl.  16990  To  amend  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

FOBKIGN    AVTAIBS 

H.  Res.  973  Nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  In- 
cUide  underground  testing. 

H.  Res.  977  Withdrawal  of  t7.S.  Forces  from 
Vlat  Nam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  609  Withdrawal  of  UJ8.  Foreea 
from  Viet  Nam. 

HXALTH,  WSLTABE,  HTTMAK  KESOTTBCKS 

HJl.  13447  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act. 

H.R.  14717  Training  of  personnel  for  child 
care  centers. 

HJl.  16649  To  correct  Inequities  created  by 
social  security  Increases. 

HR.  16680  To  correct  IneqiUtles  created  by 
social  security  Increases. 

LOCAL    INTKUST 

H.R.  8595  Limit  State  authority  to  Impoae 
tax  on  residents  of  other  states. 

HJl.  14110  Expansion  of  Beverly  National 
Cemetery,  Burlington  County.  NJ. 

HJl.  14180  Additional  school  board,  town, 
and  township  ofBclals  to  Advisory  Ccxnmla- 
tion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

H.B.  14487  Prohibit  funds  for  certain  air- 
port development  without  public  bearings. 

HR.  16882  To  provide  greater  flexibility  in 
utulElng  highway  funds. 

HJl.  16813  safe  States  Act  of  1972;  estab- 
lishes minimum  Federal  standards  for  dis- 
aster preparedness. 

H.  Con.  Res.  707  Flood  Control  Study  of 
Green  Brook  Basin. 

H.  J.  Res.  1193  Designating  September  34, 
1972  week  as  National  Microfilm  Week. 

H.R.  16977  To  provide  placards  for  vehicles 
carrying  dangerous  materials. 

MISCSLLAKEOTTS 

H.R.  12848  Amend  RaUvray  Labor  Act  and 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  conoem- 
Ing  national  disputes. 

HJl.  13633  To  require  flood  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  property  cov«"ed  by  Federal  insxov 
ance. 


THE  nJJQGAL  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  OONYiaiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago,  Richard  Nixon,  the  candidate,  made 
two  main  promises  to  the  American  peo- 
ple which  resulted  in  Ws  election  as 

President. 

One  promise  was  to  bring  what  he 
called  "law  and  order"  to  America.  Cm 
November  30,  1967,  Richard  Nixon 
stated: 

I  have  a  full  program — with  regard  to  tech- 
nical ways  to  Improve  law  enforcement. 

Now,  after  4  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's reign,  the  true  nature  of 
that  "full  program"  stands  revealed  for 
what  it  really  is.  For  wbUe  Richard 
Nixon  has  always  been  a  "law  and  order" 
advocate,  it  is  now  clear  that  on  several 
occasions,  he  has  abused  his  powers  as 
President  and  placed  himself  above  the 
law.  At  the  same  time  the  FBI  rQ>ort8 
show  that  over  the  past  3  years,  reported 
serious  crime  has  increased  30  percent 
to  an  alltime  high  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. Meanwhile,  the  courts  continue  to 
be  so  overburdened  that  the  quality  of 
justice  Is  dreadful.  CJondltlons  In  our  cor- 
rectional institutions  have  degenerated 
to  the  point  where  the  scourge  of  Attica 
had  to  remind  us  of  the  unconstitutional 
perpetuation  of  conditions  of  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment"  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  done  nothing  to  end. 

Many  of  us,  particularly  black  people, 
saw  the  "law  and  order"  promise  as  an 
assurance  of  continued  racism  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment;  as  a 
kind  of  code  language  to  local  officials  to 
"get  them  colored  folks  off  the  streets." 
"No,"  the  Nixon  (>eople  assured  us;  It 
meant  that  a  democracy  could  only  func- 
tion if  all  citizens  were  equitably  held 
accountable  to  the  Nation's  laws.  But  to- 
day it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
Nixon  EMlminlstratlon  believes  that 
"some  are  more  equal  than  others"  be- 
fore the  law.  A  strict  legal  eye  has 
focused  on  p>oor  people,  students,  people 
of  color,  and  political  activists,  while  the 
Illegality  of  conduct  among  the  wealthy 
and  favored  few  under  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  reached  incredible  pro- 
portions. For  this  is  the  "law  cuid  order" 
administration  that  has  given  us  the 
ITT  scandal,  the  dairy  fund  scandal,  the 
secret  $10-mllllcHi  campaign  fund,  the 
wheat  scandal,  the  secret  Mexican 
bank  accounts,  the  break-In  of  the 
Democratic  Party  headquarters,  and  now 
a  systematic  espionage  campaign  against 
political  opponents.  The  first  promise 
iu>w  Ues  exposed  for  what  it  really  was: 
A  vain  and  cruel  hoax  on  the  American 
people. 

The  utter  failure  of  Richard  Nixon  to 
keep  his  second  promise  is  even  more 
serious.  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  empty 
pledge  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
promise  was  no  casual  campaign  remark. 
It  was  a  solemn  pledge,  repeatedly 
stated  by  Mr.  Nixon: 

On  March  5,  1908,  candidate  Nixon 
said: 

I  pledge  to  you  the  new  leadership  will 
end  the  war  and  win  the  peace  In  the  Pacific. 

On  May  14,  1969,  Nixon  as  Presi(}ent 
said  on  nationwide  television: 

In  my  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  I 
pledged  to  end  this  war  In  a  way  that  would 
Increase  our  chances  to  win  true  and  lasting 
peace  In  Vietnam,  In  the  Pacific,  and  In  the 


world.  I  am  determined  to  keep  that  pis 
If  I  fall  to  do  so.  I  expeet  the  Amerleaa  [ 
pie  to  bold  me  accountable  for  that  failure. 

On  September  26. 1969,  he  said: 

Once  the  enemy  reoognlaes  that  It  la  not 
going  to  win  ItB  objeetlve  by  waiting  us  out. 
tnen  the  enemy  wUl  negotiate  and  we  wtU 
end  this  war  before  the  end  of  1970.  TbaX  la 
the  objective  we  have. 

On  April  30,  1970,  Richard  Nixon  said: 

I  promised  to  end  this  ^^-ar.  I  shall  keep 
that  promise.  ^ 

On  June  8, 1970,  Richard  Nixon  said : 

I  have  pledged  to  end  this  war.  I  shall 
keep  that  promise. 

On  November  13,  1971.  In  response  to 
a  question  about  his  1968  pledge  to  exid 
the  war.  Nixon  curtly  replied: 

I  would  suggest  that  every  promise  that 
I  have  made  I  have  kept  to  this  date  and 
that  usually  Is  a  pretty  good  example  of 
what  you  might  do  wltb  regard  to  future 
promises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  4  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  we  now  know  without 
doubt  that  these  promises  were  cynical 
and  worthless.  Contrary  to  all  the  prom- 
ises, this  war  has  not  ended,  and  neither, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  has 
American  participation  in  It  terminated. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  endeavored  to  make  the 
war  more  invisible  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, but  the  killing  and  slaughter  go  on 
as  bitterly  as  ever.  A  decrease  in  Ameri- 
can ground  troop  involvement  in  the  war 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  American  air  war 
there.  Vletnamiaation  has  proven  to  be 
a  racist  policy  of  replacing  American 
ground  troops  with  American  bombs,  and 
American  casualties  with  Vietnamese 
corpses. 

The  war  In  Indochina  has  become 
Richard  Nixon's  war.  Elected  on  a  pledge 
to  end  It,  the  administration  has  acted 
to  perpetuate  it,  at  an  enormous  cost 
to  the  American  and  Indochinese  peoples. 

Since  Nixon  took  ofBce  In  January 
1969,  over  4V2  million  Indochinese  ci- 
vilians have  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  refugees.  Since  Nixon  took  ofBoe, 
the  war  has  cost  more  than  $S9  billion, 
more  than  20,000  dead  Americans,  more 
than  110,000  wounded  Americans,  and 
well  over  200  captured  or  missing  Ameri- 
cans who  were  alive  and  well  in  January, 
1969.  In  spite  of  all  the  promises,  169.000 
South  Vietnamese  clvllianB  have  been 
killed  under  Richard  Nixon's  policies; 
410,000  have  been  wounded,  and  1.856.- 
000  have  been  made  refugees.  The  South 
Vietnamese  ipeople  have  continued  to 
survive  by  dealing  in  opium,  heroin,  or 
the  black  market;  by  pimping  and  pros- 
titution; by  "joining"  the  army  or  by 
begging  in  the  streets. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  ascended  the  great 
marble  steps  of  the  White  House,  nearly 
1.5  million  combatants  have  been  killed 
or  woimded;  over  3.7  million  tans  of 
bombs  have  been  dropped,  more  than  by 
any  other  President  in  history;  and  the 
wholesale  devastation  of  four  Indochi- 
nese countries  and  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tlcHi  of  refugees  in  Vietnam  has  con- 
tinued. By  universal  agreement,  the  war 
has  been  the  chief  stimxilant  for  the 
runaway  infiation  that  has  plagued  the 
ecotxtmy  since  the  mid  1960 's,  and  added 
$450  to  the  average  family's  grocery  bill 
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slnee  January  10««.  Under  the  Nlzon 
administration,  the  amount  of  berom 
entering  the  United  States  from  the  op- 
erations of  the  rulinc  elites  of  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam  has  risen 
to  one-third  the  total  flow,  while  efforts 
to  halt  it  have  been  compromised  by 
Nixon  in  order  not  to  lose  their  support 
in  waging  the  Indochina  war.  He  has 
droH)ed  more  bombs  on  Indochina  than 
woe  expended  during  the  Korean  and 
Second  World  War  combined.  His  re- 
newal of  the  massive  bombing  over 
North  Vietnam  beginning  April  6  and 
his  mining  of  the  port  of  Haiphong  on 
&Cay  8,  tactics  which  the  Kissinger  pa- 
pers had  shown  to  be  totally  useless,  con- 
stituted an  inexcusable  reoeglng  on  the 
"NLxon  promise." 

The  |12  billion  plus  cost  of  the  war 
In  1971  alone  exceeds  the  1971  census 
bureau  estimate  of  the  $11.4  billion  nec- 
essary to  bring  an  poor  American  fami- 
lies above  the  iMverty  line.  Ttie  $S-|10 
union  cost  of  the  war  this  year  tallies 
twice  the  Urban  Coalition's  estimate  of 
the  H-$&  bUUon  necessary  to  eliminate 
hunger  in  the  United  States,  llie  cost  of 
one  aircraft  carrier  equals  $1  billion,  or 
the  equivalent  of  public  housing  for 
370.000  people.  The  $3  billion  plus  lost 
in  aircraft  losses  In  the  last  SMi  years 
could  hare  built  more  than  200,000  low 
cost  tlS.OOO  two-bedroom  homes.  The 
(62.5  million  cost  of  the  helicopters  lost 
in  the  IstM  invasion  of  1971  equals  the 
oast  of  17  local  health  centers,  each 
treating  40,000  patients  annually.  These 
costs  in  terms  of  losses  to  poverty,  han- 
ger, housing,  and  health  programs,  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Nixon's  utter  failure  to  keep 
his  grandiose  promise,  are  items  which 
are  of  particular  significance  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Inner-clty  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict in  Detroit  who  cry  out  for  an  ex- 
tension of  those  services  inevitably  lost 
to  Mr.  Nixon's  war. 

I  think  it  extremely  important  to  em- 
phasize at  this  point  that  by  breaking 
his  second  promise.  Richard  Nixon  has 
inevttahly  made  a  mockery  of  his  first. 
For  all  his  talk  about  law  and  order,  he 
has  conducted  this  war  in  direct  oontra- 
ventlon  of  American  and  international 
law.  Those  who  promised  an  end  to  the 
war  and  to  foster  a  respect  for  law  con- 
tinue to  fight  a  la^rtesB  war. 

The  war  policy  of  Bichard  Nixon,  for 
example,  is  violative  of  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  the  Congress  sole 
power  to  declare  war.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration claims  that  Congress  has  given 
de  facto  assent  to  the  war  by  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  Its  continuation.  It  Is  true 
that  bullied,  misled,  and  lied  to  for  12 
years  by  the  Elxecutlve  branch.  Congress 
has  meekly  acquiesced  in  allowing  the 
war  to  go  on.  Tet  this  acceptance  was 
and  remains  a  .-espouse  after  the  fact: 
a  decision  to  be  made  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  already  committed  American 
troops  to  the  thick  of  combat.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  did  the  au- 
thors of  our  Constitution  have  such  a 
passive  role  in  mind  when  they  granted 
Congress  the  power  to  declare  war.  The 
only  congressional  action  which  conceiv- 
ably permitted  any  kind  of  military  Ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  was  the  1964  Qulf  of 


Tonkin  Resolution,  which  was  repealed 
in  January,  1971.  Ccaitrary  to  the  admin- 
istration's InainuatlaQS,  no  treaty  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  military  use  of 
force  in  Indochina. 

Tlie  Vietnsun  war  is  also  violative  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  (Public  Law 
92-156,  section  601)  which  declared  it 
to  be: 

Tb«  policy  of  the  UoltAd  State*  to  t«rml- 
nste  at  tbe  ectf  Heat  practical  date  all  mUltary 
operations  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china, and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to  tha 
release  of  aU  American  prisoners  of  war. 


U.S.  District  Judge  John  P.  Doollng 
ruled  earlier  this  year — DaCosta  v. 
Nixon,  72  Civil  Action  207 — that  when 
Richard  Nixon  signed  this  law.  he  "ffle- 
gallzed  the  pursuit  of  an  inconsistent 
executive  or  administration  poUey." 

I  hold  that  the  Immoral  Vietnam  war 
violates  various  treaties  which  the 
United  States  has  signed,  thus  giving 
thsm  the  force  of  law  imder  Article  VI, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution.  These 
treaties,  such  as  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention relative  to  the  protection  of 
civilian  persons  In  time  of  war,  are  sys- 
tematleally  undermined  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing campaiRn  against  civilian  targets 
throughout  Indochina.  Mr.  Nixon's  bla- 
tant violations  of  international  law  lead 
me  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
the  war  in  Indochina  constitutes  an  in- 
ternational crime  under  the  1946  Nurem- 
berg Principles  which  define  war  crimes 
and  which  were  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
at  the  urging  of  the  American  govem- 
mect.  These  principles,  written  with  the 
horrors  of  World  War  n  vividly  in  mind, 
state  clearly  that  certain  acts  of  war, 
and  certain  wars  themselves,  are  total 
obscenities  to  the  human  community,  no 
matter  what  political  views  are  involved, 
and  must  not  be  tolerated  by  the  nations 
of  the  world.  I  would  like  the  Record  at 
this  point  to  print  the  Principles  of 
Nuremberg: 

PUNCIPLXS  OF   NxraSMBSBO 

In  IMf,  at  tha  InlttatlT*  of  the  United 
States,  the  Oeneral  Asaembly  of  the  United 
Katlons  affirmed  unanlmotisly  "the  princi- 
ples of  International  law  recognized  by  the 
Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal."  In  i960, 
the  International  Law  Commission  formu- 
lated the  Principles  of  Nuremberg,  which 
offer  the  most  complete  set  of  guidelines 
pneantly  available  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween personal  responsibility  and  war  czlmea. 
pkhtciplb  I 

Any  parson  who  commits  an  act  which 
constitutes  a  crime  under  international  law 
is  responsible  therefor  and  liable  to  ptinlah- 
oaent. 

pauiciTLX  n 

The  fact  that  Internal  law  does  not  Im- 
pose a  penalty  for  an  act  which  constitutes 
a  crime  vmder  Lntematlonal  law  does  not  re- 
lieve the  person  who  committed  the  act  from 
responslbllty  under  International  law. 

FUNCIPLK   m 

The  fact  that  a  person  who  committed  an 
act  irhleh  constitutes  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law  acted  as  Head  of  State  or  re- 
sponsible Government  offlctal  does  not  relieve 
him  from  reaponslbUlty  under  International 
law. 


nnfcmji  rv 
The  f  aot  that  a  person  acted  puniiaat  to 
order  of  his  Oovernment  or  of  a  superior  does 
not  rslleva  him  from  responaiblUty  uadsr 
international  law,  provided  a  moral  rtinVn 
was  In  fact  possible  for  hUn. 

FBINCIFLK  V 

Any  person  charged  with  a  crime  under 
International  law  has  the  right  to  a  fair  tnal 
on  tba  facta  and  law. 

FUNCITLB  VI 

The  Crimea  hereinafter  set  out  are  punish- 
aide  as  crimes  under  international  law: 

a.  Crimes  against  peace: 

(1)  Planning,  preparation.  Initiation  at 
waiglng  of  a  war  of  aggression  or  a  war  la 
violation  of  Intemaitlonal  treaties,  agree, 
ments  or  assurances; 

(U)  Participation  in  a  common  plan  or 
conspiracy  for  the  aooompUsbment  of  any  of 
th«  acts  mentioned  undar  (1). 

b.  War  crimes: 

Violations  of  the  lavs  or  customs  of  wig 
which  include,  bat  are  not  limited  to,  mar* 
dar,  Ul-treatmant  or  deportation  to  slave- 
labour  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  clvlliaa 
population  of  or  in  occupied  tarrttory,  mur> 
der  or  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  or 
persons  on  the  seas,  killing  of  hoatagei, 
plunder  of  public  est  prlvata  property,  wantcn 
destruction  of  cities,  towns,  or  vlllagM,  or 
devastation  not  justified  by  military  naeas- 
slty. 

0.  Crimes  against  humanity: 
Murder,  extermination,  enslavement,  depor- 
tation and  other  Inhuman  acts  done  agalmt 
any  civilian  population,  or  persecutions  on 
political,  racial  or  religious  grounds,  whM 
such  acts  are  done  or  such  persecutions  art 
carried  on  in  execution  of  or  in  connexion 
with  any  crime  against  peace  or  any  war 
crime. 

FRjirciPLS  vn 

Complicity  In  the  commission  of  a  crime 
against  humanity  as  set  forth  In  Principle 
VI  Is  a  crime  under  International  law. 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to 
principle  VI,  which  defines  crimes  against 
peace  as  the: 

Planning,  preparation,  initiation,  or  ««g« 
Ing  of  a  war  of  aggression  or  a  war  In  viola- 
tion of  International  treaties,  agreements, 
or  assurances. 

And  so,  lawlessness  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continue,  and  the  promises  re- 
main forever  broken.  It  Is  llt«rally  true 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  allowing  perfectly  In- 
nocent people  to  be  killed  in  a  random 
way  for  the  sake  of  the  assured  continued 
reign  of  President  Thieu,  whose  regime 
has  been  dishonored  and  discredited  and 
whose  corruption  has  heea  exposed  in 
every  way,  a  thoiisand  times  over.  That 
the  President  daily  breaks  his  pledges  ctf 
the  past  is  an  ignoble  policy;  it  is  one 
more  indication  of  the  low  cast  of  mind, 
the  distorted  ethics  and  absence  of 
humanitarian  consideration  that  now 
rule  in  the  White  House. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  continues  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  continuation  of  this  war. 
For  too  long,  most  of  us  have  been  brow- 
beaten and  silenced  by  sinister  hints.  For 
too  long,  we  have  placed  our  own  political 
careers  before  our  moral  and  legal  duty 
to  use  congressional  power  to  end  the 
war. 

We  must  end  our  complicity  and  as- 
simie  oiu:  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution. By  so  doing,  the  Congress  can 
assert  that  we  believe  in  justice  under 
the  law  applied  equally  to  all,  instead  of 
lawlessness  as  a  reward  for  power.  And 
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ire  must  finally  assert  that  a  light  of 
human  decency  in  America  sttU  sedcs 
to  turn  us  away  from  our  Nation's  crimes 

In  Indochina.  .  ^  ^  ^.^ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  pcrint  to  the 

(jlBtingiished  genOeman  from  CaU- 
fomla,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
Members  in  the  Congress  who  has  op- 
posed this  war  since  Its  Inceptkm.  the 
Honorable  Rowald  V.  DrnvLxma. 

Mr.  DELLUMfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yWdlng. 

First  I  would  Uke  to  aivlaud  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  conducttog 
this  special  order. 

Secondly,  I  ««jplaud  him  for  his  very 
articulate  statement  with  respect  to  a 
war  that  we  for  so  l<mg  have  consldared 
illegal,  immoral,  and  insane. 

I  would  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to 
join  my  distinguished  ccdleague.  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  In  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  and  address  myself  to 
one  aspect  of  the  war,  namely  genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  more  than  passing 
Interest  that  after  25  years,  the  United 
States  has  still  failed  to  ratify  the  1946 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Oenodde. 
While  Mr.  Nixon  gave  his  approval  to 
such  ratification  in  February  1970,  the 
Uhlted  States  has  yet  to  take  action.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  the  supreme  Irony  that 
this  Government  should  outlaw  genocide 
while  waging  its  war  in  Indochina  In 
direct  violation  of  the  convention  mider 
consideration. 

Strong  words,  Mr.  Si>eaker?  I  ask  you 
to  consider  the  text  of  the  Oenodde  Con- 
vention which  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point : 

Convention    ok    ths    PsxvxNnoif    amb 

PtrNiBHiourr  or  thx  Okhcs  or  OaarocntB 

The  contracting  Parties, 

Having  considered  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Oeneral  Aaaembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  its  reacdution  96  (I)  dated  11  Decem- 
ber 1946  that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law.  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  alms 
of  the  United  Nations  and  condenuMd  by  the 
ctrUlBBd  world; 

Reeognlzlng  that  at  all  periods  of  history 
gaaoolde  has  Inflicted  great  losaea  on  human- 
ity; and 

Being  convinced  that,  in  order  to  liberate 
mankind  from  such  an  odious  sooinrge,  inter- 
national co-operation  1b  required. 

Bereby  agree  as  hereinafter  provided: 

&XTXCLZ  I 

"I^  Contracting  Parties  confirm  that  geno- 
cide, whether  committed  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war.  la  a  crime  under  international 
law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and  to 
punish. 

ABTICUn 

"  In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  foUowlng  acts  committed  with  in- 
tent to  dest-oy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

"  (b)  CaiisLng  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  pbyBlcal  destruction  In  whole  or  In  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

AancLKin 
The  following  acts  shaU  be  punishable: 
(«)  Genocide; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 


(0)  Direct  and  public  inottemeat  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide: 

(s)  OompUol^  in  genocide. 
aancLBrr 

Persons  committing  genocide  or  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumeratad  In  article  m  shall  be 
punished,  wbethar  they  are  constltutlonaUy 
responsible  mien,  public  officials  or  private 
individuals. 

ABTICLZV 

The  Contracting  Partlea  undertake  to  en- 
act. In  accordance  with  their  respective  Oon- 
stltutlona,  the  neoeaaary  legislation  to  glva 
effect  to  the  provtalona  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and,  in  particular,  to  prorlte  affao- 
tive  penalties  for  persons  guUty  of  genocide 
or  of  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  In 
article  m. 

AKTICLXVI 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acta  enumerated  In  article  in 
shall  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the 
State  In  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
committed,  or  by  such  International  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  jurisdiction  wltti  re- 
spe-^t  to  those  ContracUng  Partlea  wtacb 
shall  have  aoc^ted  Its  jurisdiction. 
AancuE  vn 

Oenodde  and  the  other  acts  enumerated 
in  article  IH  ahaU  not  be  considered  as 
poUtical  Crimea  for  the  purpose  of  extradi- 
tion. 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  acoord- 
aaoe  with  their  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 

ASllCLK  Till 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  caU  upon  the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  thay  conalder  appropriate 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts 
of  genocide  or  any  of  the  otbier  acta  enumer- 
ated in  article  HL 

Asnoucix 

Dlsputea  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relating  to  the  interpretation,  application  or 
fulfillment  of  the  preaant  Convention,  in- 
cluding thoee  relatmg  to  the  responalhlllty 
of  a  State  for  genocide  or  for  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  article  m,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  International  Court  of 
Juatloe  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  partlea 
to  the  dispute. 

( Artiolea  IC-XIX  deal  with  implemantation 
of  the  agreement] 

I  call  your  attention  to  Article  n, 
sections  (a)  and  (b),  where  Genocide  is 
defined  as  actions  "with  intent  to  de- 
stroy, In  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group",  by 
such  acts  as  killing  or — among  other 
things— "deliberately  inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  phjrslcal  destruction  to 
whole  or  In  peu-t". 

The  United  States  says  it  is  supporting 
"self-determinstlon"  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  in  fact  our  government  maintAlns  a 
corrupt  dictatorship  which  draws  almost 
no  support  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  as  a  whole.  When  our  ground 
troops  were  there,  they  treated  every 
Vietnamese  citizen  as  a  potential  "Vlet- 
cong" — ^whlch  meMit  In  fact  that  civilians 
were  often  attacked  without  provocation, 
merely  on  suspicion.  Coupled  with  the 
military's  procedure  of  measuring  the 
war's  "progress"  through  the  body  count, 
this  attitude  led  to  the  maxim  that  "any 
dead  Vietnamese  was  a  Vletcong".  Thus 
every  killing  became  sanctioned. 

This  process  was  made  easier  for  oar 
army  by  American  racism,  the  belief  that 


nonwhite  peoples  are  somehow  less  than 
human.  Racism  has  long  stoked  the  fires 
of  America's  wms.  This  is  the  country 
that  exterminated  the  Indians  in  order 
to  possess  all  of  this  vast  land  rather 
than  share  it. 

This  is  the  country  which  destroyed 
whole  clvlllBatlons  in  Afrloa  in  order  to 
bring  black  slaves  to  America.  The  U.8. 
Constitution,  which  articulates  <»  paper 
the  freest  potable  society  imder  law,  con- 
doned slavery  and  defined  a  black  person 
as  "three-fifths  of  a  man". 

This  is  the  country  that,  wtille  fight- 
ing fascism  in  Germany,  saved  its  most 
violent  hatred  for  the  Japanese.  In  the 
press  they  were  called  "slant-eyes,-^ 
"rats"  or  "rodents."  ^ 

This  Is  the  only  country  in  the  worM 
ever  to  drop  a  nuclear  bomb  In  com- 
bat— and  we  dropped  two  of  them  on  the 
civilian  population  of  nonwhite  cities. 
About  300,000  Japanese  died  while  the 
President  ol  the  Uhlted  States  proudly 
declared. 
This  is  the  greatest  thing  In  history. 
So  the  systematic  destructicoi  at  the 
Vietnamese  merely  echoed  the  more  sor- 
did episodes  of  the  American  experience. 
The  Vietnamese  Just  were  not  people 
as  far  as  our  miUtary  was  concerned; 
they  were  "gooks,"  they  Ignored  any  con- 
sideration at  which  Vietnamese  sup- 
p(»ted  the  government  and  which  did 
not.  We  can  be  sure  that  many  who  have 
supported  the  American  mission,  did 
not  after  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Americans. 

With  our  air  war,  things  are  much 
simpler.  The  United  States  has  desig- 
nated entire  areas  "free-fire  sonee"  in 
which  any  living  persoci  is  presumed  to 
be  an  enemy.  Those  who  refuse  to  leave 
their  ancestral  villages — which  are  an 
important  abject  of  life  in  Vietnamese 
culture — are  ripped  apart  by  American 
bombing  and  anti-personnel  weapons. 
Those  who  flee  the  bombing  are  forced 
into  the  cities  where  they  face  the  total 
destruction  of  their  culture  as  well  as 
extreme  poverty — at  best,  a  life  of  deg- 
radation servicing  Americsin  GTs  as 
laundry  women,  shoeshlne  boys,  prosti- 
tutes and  Junkies. 

Or  they  may  go  to  the  relocation  cen- 
ters, the  new  hamlets  set  up  by  the  gov- 
ernment— where  living  conditions  are 
deplorable,  there  is  not  enough  to  eat, 
the  guards  are  brutal  and  authoritarian, 
the  Identity  and  cultural  life  of  their 
former  vlllagee  is  destroyed.  Theee  cen- 
ters are  little  more  than  concentration 
camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  clear  for 
those  who  merely  have  the  courage  to 
look.  All  of  the  thlrigs  we  have  talked 
about  here  today  have  been  documented 
over  and  over  again.  Americans  no 
longer  even  have  to  search  for  this  evi- 
dence: most  of  it  comes  in  the  daily 
newiq^aper  and  the  nightly  television 
news. 

American  soldiers  have  come  home 
from  this  war,  scarred  by  what  they  have 
seen  and  what  they  themsdves  have 
done — and  they  have  spoken  openly 
about  all  of  these  crimes.  Last  year  I 
held  unofficial  hearings  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  which  I  took  testimony  from 
dozens  of  Vietnam  veterans.  I  have  lis- 
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tened  to  soldiers  explain  what  they  UMd 
to  do  on  search  and  destroy"  mission*, 
and  how  captured  troope  of  the  other 
side  were  treated.  I  have  listened  to  pilots 
describe  their  bombing  missions. 

And  I  have  seen  the  photographs  of 
our  victima — maimed,  blown  apart, 
barely  recognizable  as  human  beings, 
and  I  have  felt  physically  ^ck. 

Prom  aU  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
found  that  American,  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam— with  its  forced  rtfocatitai  of  popu- 
lation, its  "free-fire  aones,"  its  use  of 
antipersonnel  weapons,  its  programs  of 
maaaive  crop  deatructUn,  its  saturation 
bombing,  and  its  entire  supposition  of 
countcrinaurgency — is  unable  to  make 
distinctions  between  different  political 
groupings  of  Vietnamese.  They  are  being 
killed  and  destroyed  as  a  people  simply 
l}^im<^  they  £ure  Vietnamese;  that  is, 
simply  because  the  United  States  choae 
thifl  country  In  which  to  flgbt. 

This  I  submit,  is  the  essence  of  goio- 
cide,  as  defined  by  the  1»4«  convention. 
It  is  the  logical  oid  to  a  war  which,  from 
conception,  was  racist,  illegal.  Immoral, 
and  insane.  My  fear  is  that  Richard 
N13UO  Intends  to  cany  this  war  to  its 
logical  end. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  make 
my  own  statement  with  respect  to  our 
involvement  In  Indochina. 

(]ifr.  DEZiLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Ms.    ABZUO.   B«r.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYMtS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Aazuo) . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
raising  this  Important  issue  at  this  time. 
As  we  speak  here,  some  of  the  last  pieces 
of  legislation  before  final  adjournment, 
before  an  election,  are  being  passed. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  asked  for  this 
special  order  to  remind  us  that  we  are 
still  very  much  in  a  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  treated  to  many  rximors 
and  travels  back  and  forth  between 
Saigon.  Paris  and  Hanoi,  but  not  yet 
have  we  been  treated  to  the  fulfUlnient 
of  the  promise  made  4  years  ago  last 
Monday  that  there  would  be  an  end  to 
this  war. 

I  believe  that  detailing  the  way  In 
which  this  war  is  being  conducted,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  troops  have  been 
withdrawn,  shows  our  continuing  pres- 
ence. The  use  of  air  warfare,  the  use  of 
serious  violations  of  the  human  rights 
of  civilians,  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  all  remind  us  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  vicious  and  cruel  war  continues 
unabated. 

This  issue  is  very  much  an  issue  before 
the  American  electorate,  who  long  ago 
asked  and  still  ask  that  this  war  be 
ended.  The  leadership  in  this  House  has 
a  responsibility  here,  because  steps  have 
not  been  taken  to  insist  that  we  use  our 
power  to  end  it. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  war 
will  be  ended,  but  we  want  to  always  re- 
member that  those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  end  it,  and  did  not  end   lo. 


should  not — in  the  words  of  our  own 

President — be  given  .another  chance. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York.  Her  reputation  for  trying  to  speak 
out  against  this  war  from  across  the 
country  is  well  known.  Her  partidpa- 
tion  in  the  Congress  at  every  level  upon 
the  legislation,  in  terms  of  policy  and 
terms  of  representing  the  constituency, 
which  goes  beyond  her  own  Congres- 
sional District,  has  earned  her  the  com- 
mendations of  Americans  far  and  wide 
in  the  amduct  of  the  att«npt  to  bring 
more  clearly  to  the  American  people  the 
true  nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  principle  VI,  sections  b 
and  c  of  the  Nuremberg  Principles  for- 
bids the  murder  or  ill-treatment  of  the 
civilian  population  In  time  of  war.  This 
was  reiterated  in  article  3  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Conventions  on  the  Law  of  War, 
aa  well  as  by  other  treaties  which  the 
United  States  has  signed. 

Jn  spite  of  the  above  restrictions,  the 
United  States  has  for  years  waged  a 
particularly  vicious  form  of  warfare 
sigalnst  the  civilians  of  Indochina 
through  the  use  of  anti- personnel 
bombs.  These  weapons  cannot  destroy 
factories,  bridges,  or  anti-aircraft 
sights.  They  are  only  eflTecUve  against 
human  flesh.  Moreover,  since  th«r  are 
only  effective  on  people  out  in  the  open, 
they  tend  to  kill  civilians  much  more 
than  soldiers.  When  the  United  States 
declares  a  "free-flre"  zone,  as  it  has 
throughout  much  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
asserts  that  everyone  in  that  area  Is  an 
enemy  and  devices  such  as  these  may 
be  dropped  at  will.  The  civilian  casual- 
ties from  such  practices  have  been  over- 
whelming. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  "pineapple" 
bomb.  It  contains  £in  explosive  charge 
and  250  steel  pellets.  The  flns  spring  out 
when  the  individual  bomblets  are  re- 
leased to  stabilize  it;  the  device  explodes 
on  Impact  with  the  groimd.  One  fighter- 
bomber  can  carry  some  360  pineapples; 
whoi  released  they  create  a  killing  zone 
the  size  of  four  football  fields. 

This  is  the  "Guava"  bomb  or  a  BLU 
34/26  as  it  is  known  to  the  Pentagcm. 
Considered  an  improvement  over  the 
pineapple,  the  guavas  contain  260  to  300 
steel  pellets  and  are  packed  in  "mother 
bombs",  which  hold  about  600  bomblets. 
The  mother  bomb  splits  in  two  high  in 
the  air,   scattering   the  guavaa  over  a 
wider  area.  Unlike  the  pineapples,  the 
guavas  can  be  fitted  with  different  fuses, 
to  explode  them  in  the  air,  when  they 
touch  or  after  being  on  the  ground  for 
some  time — so  as  to  injure  rescuers.  The 
guavas  spew  out  their  deadly  pellets  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  hit  people  who 
might  be  hiding  in  bunkers.  Some  of  the 
guavEis  have  been  defined — as  this  one 
has — so  that  the  bomblet  casings  explode 
into  thousands  of  jagged  slivers  of  metal. 
Other  antipersonnel  bombs  use  these 
tiny  flechettes  Instead  of  pellets.  I  would 
like  the  Ricord  to  Indicate  that  I  am 
holding  one  in  my  hand  at  this  point. 
This  flechette  is  only  an  Inch  long,_e8- 
sentially  a  nail  with  tiny  fins.  Much  more 
destructive  than  round  pellets,  the  flech- 
ettes   peel    off    the    outer    flesh    when 
they  hit  a  human  being,  enlarge  the 


woimd  as  they  enter  the  body,  and  shred 
the  internal  organs. 

Some  newer  antipersonnel  weapons— 
thls  is  a  part  of  one — are  made  totally 
of  plastic.  They  splinter  into  thousands 
of  deadly  silvers,  which  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  body  by  X-ray  machines- 
only  by  highly  sophisticated  ultrasonie 
equipment  which  the  NLP  and  North 
Vietnamese  largely  do  not  have.  Victims 
of  such  weapons  require  lengthy  and 
dangerous  exploratory  surgery  in  which 
they  are  cut  open  and  carefully  "fingered 
through"  for  bomb  fragments. 

This  final  device  is  a  Rockeye  bomb. 
Some  247  units  a  rocket  motor,  which 
spins  upon  release  from  the  aircraft  to 
insure  a  wid^  dispersal  pattern. 

m  addition  to  all  of  these  weapons, 
U.S.  planes  are  dropping  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  "area  denial  mines",  a 
couple  of  inches  in  size,  which  are  used 
to  insure  certain  large  regions  will  re- 
main uninhabitable.  These  we«xuM 
ctumot  harm  a  truck;  they  are  used  only 
against  people. 

Profs.  B.  W.  PfeifTer  and  Arthur 
Westing  of  the  American  Academy  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  report  that 
approximately  half  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  U.S.  bombs  dropped  in  Indochina  con- 
sist of  antipersonnel  weapons  such  as 
these.  The  use  of  the  weapons  I  have 
described  here  have  been  thoroughly 
documented  by  American  soldiers  and 
journalists  from  several  countries  and 
other  independent  observers. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  article  "The  Death  of 
a  Thousand  Cuts": 

Th«  Dxath  of  a  THOT«Ain>  Ctrrs 


(By  Tim  Bute) 
Aoootdlng  to  myths  and  Amertcan  late 
night  movies,  a  torture  known  »  "The 
Dwitti  at  a  Thoueand  Cute"  1«  native  to 
Aala.  The  death  of  a  thousand  outs  U  a  oom- 
blnatlon  of  torture  and  execution  that  »• 
qulwa  1.000  separate  cute  Inflicted  on  tbe 
victim  bef  rare  he  diee.  ^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

The  VS.  Oovenunent  has  perfected  thU 
method  of  death,  and  usee  It  on  the  people 
ol  Indochina.  The  death  of  a  thousand  cute 
has  a  new  name  and  a  new  form;  It  la  now 
called  Cixiflter  Bomb  Unites  (C.B.U.'s)  and. 
unlike  the  old  rorm,  the  executioner  U  ser- 
eral  thousand  reet  above  the  victim  ana 
never  has  to  look  the  victim  m  the  eye. 

Antipersonnel  weapons  such  as  the 
C3.U.'8  currently  In  use  In  Southeast  Asia 
are  barbaric.  The  refugee  camps  and  hos- 
pitals are  overcrowded  with  the  reeults  ^ 
the  seeding  of  Indochlnese  fields  with 
C.B.tJ.'s.  Walter  Haney,  a  former  TJ.8.  Agenqr 
for  mtematlonal  Development  worter  m 
Laos,  conducted  a  private  study  In  1970  en- 
titled "A  Survey  of  ClvUlan  Casualtlwj 
Among  Refugees  from  the  Flam  of  Jars. 
The  study  documents  188  separate  cases  ol 
civilian  deaths  from  American  bombings. 
TAKorr:  thx  httmai*  body 
An  official  United  States  Information 
Servloe  (XSS.IS.)  report  made  at  ^proxi- 
mately the  same  time  supports  Haney  • 
study.  The  report.  "Siuvey  of  Refugees  from 
the  Plain  of  Jars,"  shows  that  97  percent  of 
the  reftigees  have  witnessed  a  bombing.  9« 
percent  have  had  their  villages  bombed,  and 
71  percent  felt  the  Americans  were  respon- 
sible for  the  bombings.  These  1070  flgtiiee 
are  frlghtfta  when  placed  In  the  context  jM 
the  estimated  100.000  refugees  In  Laos  an* 
the  over  300  bombing  missions  per  day  now 
being  flown  over  Indochina. 

The    figures    are    even    more    frightening 
when  one-xaailses  that  approximately  one- 
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taiS  of  the  total  toniuife  droppec  on  Indo- 
gDiBa  oonalats  of  OS.V.'b,  aesoidlng  to  the 
j^BH^oan  Aaeoelatlon  for  the  Advaneemant 
of  Sclanoe  InvestlgatorB,  Fiufeeacn  B.  W. 
p«^er  and  Arthur  Westing. 

causter  Bomb  Unito  are  the  result  of  rw- 
aMTCh  and  developmsnt  In  anttparaonnal 
waponry.  and  their  primary  target  is  the 
human  body.  The  oonoept  behind  the  CJB.U. 
li  simple,  the  operation  a  little  more  oom- 

Dlex. 

CJtT.'s  such  ae  the  BLTJ  24/28  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  stratagy  of  the  air  wax. 
The  guava  is  a  three-lneb  sphere  oontalnlng 
50  grams  of  Cyclotol  explosive,  a  fuse,  and 
380  to  300  steel  peUete.  Hundreds  of  guavas 
sre  loaded  Into  a  container  called  a  SITU 
(Suspension  Unit,  Utility,  referred  to  as  a 
flue),  and  the  final  product  Is  the  Cluster 
Bomb  Unit.  When  over  the  target  the  pUot 
releases  several  of  the  STTU's  and  they  begin 
to  tumble  toward  the  ground.  At  a  certain 
point,  a  fuse  splits  the  8UU  casing  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  guavas  fall  to  the  ground 
covering  a  wide  area.  The  rotation  of  the 
bomblet  through  the  air  arms  the  fuse  for 
detonation. 

At  this  point,  three  things  can  happen. 
The  ^ava  can  detonate  In  the  air,  on  Im- 
pact^Ith  the  ground,  or  at  a  later  time  as  a 
nsult  of  a  tlme-d^ay  fuse. 

When  the  guavas  explode,  the  ball-bearing 
pellets  fiy  out  In  a  SflO-degree  pattern,  killing 
wounding,  or  maiming  anything  In  their 
path.  A  single  guava  contains  enough  pellets 
to  make  It  eqiUvalent  to  16  cllpa  of  M-16 
rifle  anununltlon. 

Through  a  malfunction  In  the  fuse,  the 
bomblet  can  He  on  the  ground  Indefinitely 
and  detonate  from  the  vibrations  of  a  passing 
person  or  vehicle.  With  the  gxiava,  such 
aeismlc-lnduoed  exidoslons  are  the  result 
ot  a  faulty  bomblet,  but  In  other  systems 
(ucb  characteristics  are  preplanned. 

One  of  the  most  Insidious  aspects  of  the  air 
war  has  been  the  development  of  area  denial 
weapons.  The  concept  of  area  denial  Is  to 
flood  an  entire  area  with  undetonated  bomb- 
lets,  rendering  It  unsafe  and  uninhabitable, 
rather  than  bombing  a  specific  military 
target.  The  type  of  area  denial  weapons  cur- 
rently In  use  In  Indochina  Include  the  Oravel 
and  Dragontooth  mines. 

These  mines  are  dropped  from  American 
aircraft  In  the  same  fashion  as  the  guavaa. 
and  He  on  the  ground,  undetonated.  until 
stepped  on.  The  Oravel  mine  (officially  called 
the  XM41-B1)  loolcB  like  an  oversized  teabag, 
about  three  Inches  square.  It  contains  an 
Mcploelve  mix,  a  "stlflener"  to  retain  Its  shape, 
and  two  plastic  pellets.  When  stepped  on, 
the  plastic  pellets  fragment  and  enter  the 
foot. 

The  Dragontooth.  used  In  the  MK-36  "De- 
structor" system,  Is  another  part  of  the  area 
denial  program.  The  Dragontooth  looks  Uke 
two  thick  three-Inch  arrowheads,  mated  at 
00-degree  angles.  Again,  several  hundred  of 
these  mines  are  spread  over  a  large  area  with 
the  release  of  a  single  SUU. 

Air  Force  Maj.  Raymond  Anderson  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  In  November,  1070 
that  both  the  Oravel  mine  and  the  Dragon- 
tooth were  developed  by  the  Air  I>orce,  and 
that  both  weapons  were  "purely  antiper- 
sonnel. If  a  person  steps  on  It.  it  could  blow 
his  foot  off.  If  a  truck  roUa  over  It,  It  wont 
blow  the  tire." 

Ttit  primary  contradiction  In  this  phase 
ot  the  air  war  Is  very  clear,  for  neither  the 
Dragontooth  nor  the  Qravel  mine  can  dis- 
tinguish between  soldier  and  civilian. 

On  the  mantle  m  the  Projact  Air  War 
office,  a  Waahlngton-based  research  group, 
are  two  reminders  of  the  air  war.  The  defused 
shell  casings  from  two  kinds  of  C3.U.'«  are 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  technological  war- 
fare. One  of  the  bomblets  is  called  a  pine- 
apple, one  of  the  first  types  of  bomblets  xised 
In  Indochina.  The  pineapple  looks  like  a 
perforated  sterno  can  with  sU  steel,  spring- 


loaded  flns  on  the  top,  and  380  pellets  in  the 
casing. 

One  plana  can  drop  1,000  of  tbeae  bemMets 
over  an  ana  tha  stse  of  tonr  football  flaMa.  X& 
a  single  strtka  »e,000  pellata  are  sent  spew- 
ing In  a  horizontal  pattern  over  the  land 
balow. 

Although  everything  above  ground  in  the 
area  Is  hit,  the  horizontal  pattern  proved 
to  be  ineffective  for  penetrating  the  bunkers, 
caves,  and  ihalters  where  the  people  were 
hiding.  TMs  led  to  the  development  of  the 
oCbar  bomblet,  the  guava.  with  a  360-degree 
spraying  pattern.  Bvea  the  guava  has  been 
modified,  improved,  and  used  aa  a  model  for 
new  bomblets. 

One  such  modification  has  replaced  the 
ball-bearing  pellets  with  flechettes.  one-lncli 
barbed  nails.  The  flechette  bombs  are  dis- 
pensed and  detonatad  in  a  fashion  slmUar  to 
the  guava,  but  they  have  a  special  horror  of 
their  own.  PoUowIng  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance through  the  body,  the  barbed  nails 
lacerate  body  organs  and  muscle  tissue  as 
they  ricochet  through  human  flesh. 

THK  SHKXBOINO  DTSCT 

Army  pilot  Capt.  Bill  Bunton,  speaking 
with  a  C.BB.  rapMTter  in  March,  1071.  stated 
that  tha  fleebettee  are  preferred  by  some 
pUota  who  "like  to  use  them  in  the  trees, 
because  the  nails  [flechettes]  wUl  panetrate 
the  trees  all  the  way  to  the  ground."  Pilots 
such  as  Bunton  rarely  see  flrsthand  the  r»- 
sults  of  their  work,  but  the  men  on  thi 
ground  do. 

A  former  marine,  stationed  at  Quang  Tti, 
described  the  survivors  of  a  South  Viet- 
namese Army  platoon  that  had  been  hit  by 
a  single  flechette  bomblet.  "It  landed  In  the 
middle  of  them — just  rlppad  them  apart. 
Thirty  people  shredded  or  killed  ...  It  will 
take  the  meat  right  off  of  your  arms.  It  wlU 
shred  your  skeleton,  breaking  bones  .  .  .  the 
closer  you  are,  the  greater  the  shredding 
effect." 

Former  Special  Forces  Sgt.  Ist  CI.  Donald 
Duncan  offers  a  more  technical  explanation. 
"Because  of  their  shape  and/or  velocity,  onoe 
they  [pellets  and  fleobettes]  enter  the  body 
they  move  In  a  complex  path,  doing  great 
damage  and  complicating  removal." 

Extracting  the  C3.U.  pellets  or  fieohattee 
can  l>e  a  complicated  task.  As  many  as  six 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  may  be 
needed  to  treat  one  C.B.U.  victim,  rather  than 
the  one  or  two  required  to  treat  conven- 
tional wounds.  Because  modem  medical 
eqtUpment  and  Z-ray  machines  are  scarce  in 
the  refugee  camps  and  rural  areas  of  Indo- 
china, exploratory  surgery  has  become  a  vital, 
life-giving  skill.  Exploratory  surgery  U  a  dan- 
gerous, time-consuming  method  used  to  in- 
sure that  aU  the  pellets  are  removed. 

In  cases  where  the  victim  has  stepped  on 
a  QravM  mine,  even  an  X-ray  machine  would 
not  help,  for  the  plastic  fragmenu  would 
not  show.  The  only  alternative  to  explora- 
tory surgery  Is  the  poaslblllty  of  a  slow  and 
agonizing  death  from  Internal  bleeding  or 
damaged  body  organs. 

FaTCHOLOoio&L  ncpAOr 
Beyond  the  physical  damage  these  weapons 
do,  there  i»  a  distinct  psychological  impact 
from  them.  C3.U.'s  can  be  demoralizing  and 
frightening.  The  trails  that  connect  villages, 
the  streams  that  supply  water  and  flsh,  and 
the  paddles  that  supply  rice  may  all  have 
undetonated  bomblets  or  mines  in  them. 

Dispatch  News  Servloe  International  cor- 
respondent Mike  Morrow  described  two  un- 
exploded  C3.U.'s  he  found  in  a  walk  near 
the  Laotian  vlUage  of  Ban  Dom  Jok  (AB, 
Jan.  21,  1972) .  Morrow  states.  "It  la  difficult 
to  walk  In  the  area  for  fear  of  stepping  on  a 
bomb  ...  it  la  easy  to  understand  the  vil- 
lagers' oomplalnts  that  they  no  longer  tend 
some  of  their  bananas,  plant  hiU  rice,  nor 
let  their  children  out  to  play  freely." 

Fear  of  C3.U.'8  is  real  and  Justified,  for 
they  have  made  riural  life  a  nightmare.  If 


not  a  total  ImpoeslbUlty,  m  a  suboontlnent 
where  over  three-foxirtbs  of  the  people  stUl 
earn  their  living  from  the  eoU. 

Perhaps  the  brutality  and  the  oonsequenoes 
of  Amsrloan  involramsnt  In  Indoohloa  will 
never  come  to  the  siufaes.  The  evideaoe  is 
plsntiful.  but  the  oonoluslon  la  painful  in 
a  country  where  tiie  national  tolerance  level 
for  atrocities  U  Increasing. 

For  the  people  of  Indochina,  however,  that 
pain  Is  stUl  real — maimed,  shattered  bodies. 
disrupted  Uvtis.  devastated  cultures,  and 
friends  and  relatives  who  are  stUl  dying  tia- 
oause  of  American  bombs  droppsd  by  Ameri- 
can pilots  over  300  tlmae  a  day. 

These  people  who  have  suffered  so  long, 
so  patiently,  and  so  oourageously,  would 
perhaps  enjoy  what  the  people  of  America 
seem  to  be  enjoying,  a  vacation  from  the 
reality  of  the  war.  Unfortiuiately  for  the 
Indoehlnssa.  there  is  no  eaoaplng  TIm  Death 
of  a  TTiousand  Cuts. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  dlstliigulshed 
ahairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stoxzs). 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
both  the  gentleman  In  the  well  and  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  here  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  Is  to  be  commended  for  having 
performed  a  service  to  both  this  Con- 
gress and  to  this  Nation  for  having  gone 
in  the  well  this  evening  and  in  a  very 
articulate  and  perceptive  and  precise 
manner  to  have  been  able  to  describe  to 
us  what  the  past  4  years  have  been 
like  under  the  Nixon  administration,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  In  Indochina,  but  also  with  refer- 
ence to  many  other  failures,  domestic 
failures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
CONYERS)  in  the  well  this  evening  has 
performed  an  additional  service  by  hav- 
ing brought  Into  this  Chamber  the  very 
graphic  evidence  which  was  produced  by 
which  we  get  some  description  and  some 
realistic  Idea  of  how  we  are  spreading 
death  In  Indochina. 

I  think  to  that  degree  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  taken  the  time 
to  perform  this  service  this  evening. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  best  solution  to 
the  war  is  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  lose  to  Sena- 
tor McOovERN  on  November  7. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  is  roelecled,  however,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  situation  will  be- 
come even  more  serious.  The  last  4  years 
have  clearly  shown  us  that  as  long  as 
the  United  States  props  up  the  TTiieu 
regime  in  South  Vietnam,  the  war  will 
go  on  and  direct  U.8.  military  Involve- 
ment will  be  required. 

The  other  side's  oflenslvt  of  the  past 
spring  demonstratec  the  hollowness  of 
our  so-called  Vletnamizatlon  policy. 
While  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  was 
crippled  in  several  areas,  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  rush  a  hugh  armada 
o7  bombers  to  Southeast  Asia.  Between 
January  and  June,  the  number  of  B-52'8 
for  use  in  Indochina  tripled  and  the 
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number  of  fighter -bombers  doubled.  Four 
aircraft  carriers  were  added  to  the  two 
already  there.  The  average  number  of 
aortiee  jumped  from  383  to  MO  a  day. 

Tbe  Importance  at  this  UB.  escalation 
to  the  Thlea  regime  can  be  seen  In  the 
recent  staff  report  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  entitled 
"Vietnam:  May  1973".  After  touring 
Vietnam  for  12  days,  2  of  its  staff  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Moose  and  Mr.  Lowenstein,  dls- 
coreredthat — 

Sveryone  with  whom  we  spoke,  Inchxl- 
Ing  American  military  officers,  believed 
that  TJS.  air  support  had  been  the  critical 
element  In  averting  a  South  Vietnamese 
defeat. 

They  added  as  well  that — 

No  one  with  whom  we  talked,  American 
or  Vietnamese,  thought  that  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  ccMild  have  held  had  there 
not  been  American  advisers. 

In  sois£  Instances  American  advisers 
became  virtual  field  commanders  over  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Whatever  the  goals  or  accomplish- 
ments of  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
may  be,  the  present  level  of  combat  testi- 
fies to  the  hollownefls  of  Nlzon's  claim 
that  the  war  Ls  winding  down.  While 
American  casualties  averaged  45  to  50  a 
week  this  year,  casualties  for  Vietnamese 
combatants  total  4.119  a  week;  in  July 
25,000  ARVN  were  wounded  in  combat, 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  two  di- 
visions. Several  thousand  civilians  are 
killed  or  woimded  or  made  homeless  each 
week  by  the  war.  While  the  United  States 
spends  $20  million  a  day  to  fight  the  war. 
It  has  continued  since  April  to  lose  on 
the  average  a  pilot  a  day. 

Finally.  Richard  Nixon  has  no  plan — 
secret  or  otherwise — for  ending  direct 
UjS.  military  Involvement  in  the  war.  On 
August  24,  certain  Air  Fbrce  generals 
privately  admitted  to  the  press  that  the 
United  SUtes  might  well  be  bombing  in 
Indochina  for  another  2  to  3  years. 

President  Nixon  labeled  this  estimate 
quite  ridiculous  Ln  a  press  conference,  but 
he  pointedly  refused  to  make  any  predic- 
tion as  to  when  the  UJS.  bombing  might 
cease.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  had  ad- 
mitted before  the  House  Appropriatlcms 
Committee  in  June  that  the  United 
States  could  well  be  providing  air  and 
naval  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  another  4  or  5  years. 

An  even  more  somber  assessment 
comes  from  Malcolm  Browne  who  reports 
Ln  the  New  York  Times . 

ProTkted  th*t  AnMrlc&n  support  of  tbe  w«r 
effort  ta  not  radically  reduced  by  Congiees  or 
tbe  election  to  tbe  Preetdency  of  SeoAtor 
Qeorge  McOovem,  Soutb  Vletnaniefle  oran- 
mandan  foreeee  mn  indefinite  military  con- 
flict  with   Hanoi  that  could  last  yeai*  or 


most  crucial  problems  America  has  ever 
faced.  

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokzsi  for  his  perceptive  comments, 
they  have  been  consistent,  and  unceas- 
ing, in  terms  of  opposing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, since  his  entry  Into  these  Cham- 
bers. It  Is  my  profound  hope  that  this 
dialog  engaged  in  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (m  this  day  will  help  elevate 
the  understanding  and  the  awareness  of 
the  American  people  u  to  the  nature  of 
oar  Involvement  In  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous episodes  in  American  history. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  to  each  and  e-ery  one  of 
the  Members  who  have  contributed  to 
this  discussion  tonight. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  am  not  willing 
to  see  this  atrocious  war  be  an  Issue  in 
the  1976  presidential  campaign.  If  Mr. 
Nixon  manages  to  get  reelected,  then  we 
must  vigorously  oppose  his  war  policy  in 
the  name  of  International  law  and  funda- 
mental himian  decency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  for  having  provided 
each  of  us  with  an  opportunity  this  eve- 
ning to  address  ourselves  to  one  of  the 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiumlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  would  wish  to  associate  themselves 
with  this  siaecial  order  I  have  taken  to- 
night be  given  3  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HxcHLxs  of  West  Virginia) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHAOS  BEING  CAUSED  BY  SKY- 
ROCKETING COSTS  OP  CATTLE 
HIDES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  >Mr.  Hahhing- 
TON I  is  recognized  for  5  mmutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Representative  of  one  of  the  largest  shoe 
and  leather  producing  districts  in  the 
country.  I  have  seen  first  hand  the  chaos 
that  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  cattle  hides 
has  created.  Since  February,  when  I  first 
called  for  an  export  controls  program.  I 
have  seen  tanneries  close  down,  and 
workers  sent  to  the  unemployment  lines. 

While  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
protect  firms  smd  workers  who  are  being 
hurt  by  the  lack  of  controls  on  cattle 
hides — legislation  that  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Tanners  Council  of  Amer- 
ica— tbe  solution  to  the  problem  lies  with 
the  President  who  la  directly  responsible 
for  the  current  situation  which  is  threat- 
ening to  destroy  the  leather  industry. 

The  President  delayed  instituting  a 
program  of  cattle  hide  export  controls 
until  the  market  situation  assumed  crisis 
proportlOTis.  I,  and  other  members  of 
the  New  England  delegation,  worked  for 
6  months  before  convincing  a  reluctant 
administration  to  initiate  the  controls 
program. 

The  President  refused  to  involve  him- 
self when  the  Congress  debated,  and 
passed  by  a  narrow  margin,  an  amend- 
ment which  terminated  the  controls  af- 
ter just  1  month  of  operation.  I  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  amendment — the 
President  signed  It  into  law. 

The  President  has  not  acted  to  r«ln- 
stltute  the  controls  program,  although 
termination  of  the  program  has  resulted 


in  layoffs  of  workers,  closing  of  flnu, 
and  a  20-percait  rise  in  the  cost  of  hides. 

I  have  likeard  that  no  action  mi  tim 
cattle  hide  sttuatkm  will  be  taken  uottt 
after  the  election.  The  reason  Is  obvlow. 
But  the  question  must  be  asked:  "How 
many  jobs  will  be  lost  between  now  and 
next  year?  How  many  firms  will  have 
to  close  down  permanently,  regaxdlea 
of  what  actions  are  taken  In  1973?" 

These  questiflcs  must  be  answered, 
and  I  beUeve  President  Nhton  must  an- 
swer them  now,  and  must  answer  them 
publicly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  reprinted  an  open  letter  to  the 
President  from  Seymour  Fabrick,  presi- 
dent of  Vogue  Shoe.  Inc.,  which  appear- 
ed m  the  Washington  Post  of  October  11, 
1972.  This  letter  outlines  the  President's 
disregard  of  the  leather  and  shoe  in- 
dustry. 

I  also  request  to  have  reprinted  copies 
of  my  correspondence  with  the  Presi- 
dent, which  further  documents  his  dis- 
regard; and  letters  sent  to  the  President 
by  shoe  and  leather  company  presidents 
and  union  leaders,  demonstratmg  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation. 

The  materials  follow: 
[Trom  tbe  Waeblngton  Post.  Oct.  11.  1973] 
Opuf  LcTTKB  TO  PmxszDBirr  NiXOM 

VOOTTK  SROS,  IHC, 

Zmb  Artgelea,  Calif. 

Dkab  Mm.  PaxsmmiTT:  Do  you  realise  that 
you,  personally,  are  responalble  for  the  c<m- 
gumer  paying  from  (3  to  $4  more  for  a  pair 
of  aboes  at  retail  in  the  past  3  months,  and 
your  failure  to  put  price  controls  on  hides 
Bind  conttntilng  to  let  them  flow  out  of  our 
country  will  cause  the  consumer  to  pay  an 
additional  $3  to  t4  Increase  on  ahoee  because 
hide  prices  are  advancing  every  day? 

Do  you  realize  that  you.  personally,  caused 
the  closing  down  of  300  shoe  factories  In 
America  during  the  past  18  months,  with  tbe 
lose  of  60,000  jobs,  because  Imported  shoes 
are  deluging  our  stores  from  71  oountrlaa,  til 
of  which  pay  sub-standard  wages? 

Do  you  realize  your  Inaction  to  help  the 
domestic  shoe  industry  from  cheap,  low  labor 
countries  will  force  another  300  factories  to 
cloee.  with  another  loss  of  50,000  jobs? 

Do  you  realize  that  nearly  4  yew*  ago  you 
ordered  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a 
report  on  the  shoe  industry  and  that  tbli 
report  has  been  sitting  cm  your  desk  sbue 
December  of  1970;  and,  d\irlng  the  past  4 
years,  you  have  not  allowed  a  shoe  man  to 
visit  you  and  discuss  tbe  problems  of  the 
shoe  industry? 

Do  you  realize  that  we  have  visited  all  of 
yoxir  departments,  including  the  Commer«se 
Department,  the  Tariff  CommlMlom.  the  State 
Department  and  innumerable  members  of 
your  ViThlte  House  staff,  all  of  whom  told  us 
that  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  help  us. 
Your  failure  to  see  us  «•  act  on  our  behalf 
is  the  cancer  that  is  killing  us. 

There  are  300,000  shoe  and  tannery  workers 
around  the  nation,  in  small  towns,  who  need 
your  help,  and  they  deserve  a  better  break 
txom  you  than  continued  silence. 

Tou  are  our  President  and  we  look  forward 
to  you  to  help  us.  Tbe  consumers  do  not  want 
higher-priced  shoes.  Our  workers  want  work. 
not  welfare.  You  have  advocated  that  yoa 
want  people  to  work,  yet  you  do  nothing 
about  our  problem  and  refuse  to  see  a  shoe 
man.  We  are  your  friends  axui  neighbors  and 
fallow  Americana.  Belp  us  and  look  kindly 
upon  our  needs. 
Thank  you. 

SXTMOUB  FABUCX, 

PreaiOent. 
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Coiroaaas  of  thz  Umttsd  SraTBa, 

September  14,  1972. 
"the  paimiiawT. 
fht  WMte  Bou*€. 
Vat^infrton,  D.C. 

MB  puramrr:  We,  the  underaigned  iimm- 
bez*  of  Congreee.  urge  you  to  exarclae  your 
nnroeaUve  under  tbe  Export  Admlnlstratloii 
Act  as  sm*"'<r«  on  August  3.  1973.  and 
unthorlze  tbe  Secretary  of  AgrloxUture  to 
pgnnlt  the  relnstltutlon  of  the  cattlehlde 
(■port  control  pragxsm. 

PMaage  of  the  Oonsalea  amendment, 
which  rescinded  the  cattlaliide  export  con- 
trol program,  has  already  had  acrlouB  datrl- 
B^ntal  effects  on  the  leather  and  footwear 
jndustry.  Bxporta  for  the  numth  of  July  were 
at  an  aU  time  raoord  hl^— a.lsa.OOO  hldsa 
The  price  of  hldaa  haa  rlasn  more  than  30 
per  cent  since  July — Increaaea  tliat  wm  soon 
be  reflected  In  higher  consumer  coats  tat 
aboes.  And,  most  serloua  of  aU.  a  number  of 
tanneries  have  Indicated  that  they  wm  be 
forced  to  lay  off  Mrorkera  if  there  la  no  relief 
granted  shortly,  thereby  ezacertwtlng  the 
already  critical  xmeo^loyment  situation  In 
New  ^igland  and  elsewhere  m  the  nation. 

In  abort,  the  same  problems  that  lead  to 
the  imposition  of  quotas  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commwce  in  JxUy  sttll  exist,  and  they  an 
glowing  worse.  tTnd«-  the  provlalona  of  the 
Kxport  Administration  Act,  export  controls 
can  be  placed  on  cattlehldas  only  If  you 
certify  that  they  are  necessary  to  further 
aignlflcantly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Statea  and  to  fumu  Ita  hutematlonal  re- 
iponslbaitles  or  if  the  Increased  exports 
affect  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

We  beUeve  that  the  present  sttuatim 
merits  action  under  both  criteria.  The  entire 
cattlehlde  problem  arose  primarily  out  of  tbe 
unilateral  actions  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  In 
embargoing  cattlehlde  exports.  The  rationale 
behind  these  actions  was  to  allow  the  two 
oountriea  to  develop  their  own  shoe  mdaa- 
triae,  undermining  atlll  further  the  Amart^ 
can  shoe  tndttstry. 

As  President,  we  feel  that  you  must  have 
the  authority  to  deal  with  actions  such  aa 
ttisse  on  an  unrestricted  basis.  To  permit 
other  coimtrlea  to  completely  restrict  their 
own  expwts  without  taking  any  steps  to 
coimter  the  harmful  effects  of  these  actions, 
on  American  flrms  and  workers,  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  step  backward  in  the  devtfop- 
ment  of  a  flexible  foreign  trade  policy. 

In  otir  opinion,  you  are  also  juatlfied  to 
order  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act 
under  the  n»^«-.i""i».i  security  provision.  TbB 
largest  single  purchase  of  footwear  In  the 
United  States  is  the  Defense  Department. 
Last  year  alone.  It  purchased  4.9MJI40  pairs 
of  leather  shoes  for  use  by  our  Armed  forces. 
Clearly,  a  healthy  American  shoe  industry 
Is  in  the  national  security  Interest  of  the 
United  Statea.  And  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  hide  exports,  the 
domestic  shoe  and  leather  Industry  will  have 
a  difficult  time  sxirvlving. 

Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  use  the  power 
granted  \inder  Section  4(e)  of  the  Bxport 
Administration  Act,  to  authorize  and  large 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  reinstate  the 
cattlehlde  export  control  program. 
Yours  smcerely, 

MrrrwAm.    J.     HASSIlflROlf, 
jAmS  A.  BT7KKZ, 
ROBBT   F.   DBIMAM, 

Sn.vio  O.  Coins, 
Pvna  N.  KTBOfl, 
Maitk  T.  Baaaco. 


Tkx  WKm  HornB, 
Waahlnffton,  D.C,  September  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  HABaxNoroN, 
ffouse  of  Repreaentatitrea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas   Ma.    HAaazKcrroM:    I   would   Ilka  to 
acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  your  Septem- 


ber 14  lattar  to  the  PraMdent  m  which 
you  JoHMd  wtth  aevaral  of  your  oolleagnea 
m  urging.  tt»  nealilant  to  autaiarlaa  the 
Saentary  at  icrtoulture  to  panolt  the  re- 
Inatltution  of  ttM  cattlehlde  export  control 
program. 

As  you  know,  on  July  Ifi  Secretary  Peterson 
annomiced  that  aftar  careful  study  of  data 
ooUscted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
oanoamlng  the  oattleblda  altuatlon,  he  had 
detannlnad  that  export  cootrola  were  re- 
quired to  protect  the  domestic  eeonamy  from 
smeealira  drain  of  nioh  bldea  and  to  reduce 
the  aarious  InflatlwarT  impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  damanrt 

However,  In  extending  the  Export  Admln- 
latratlon  Act,  the  Congreee  adopted  the 
Ourtla-OonaaleB  Amendment  which  termi- 
nated the  Commerce  Department's  export 
controls  on  cattlahHtos.  Further,  it  reqoirea 
that  any  future  oontrole  on  exports  of  an 
agrtoultural  commodity  muat  have  tbe  prior 
i4>proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  auoh 
approval  not  to  be  given  during  any  period 
when  the  aupply  of  auch  commodity  la  In 
exceaa  of  domeatlc  requirementa.  (PX. 
93-^13). 

Although  the  legislative  history  will  re- 
quire tbe  moet  oarsfful  analysis  by  tbe  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  It 
appeara  that  PX.  93-413  SMpnaaaas  a  clear 
Oongraaaional  mandate  that  controls  on 
cattlehldee  not  be  relmposed. 

IVeverthelaas,  we  share  your  concern  with 
the  cattlehlde  situation  and  tbe  Ooouneroe 
Department  will  continue  to  monitor  mattara 
cloaely. 

Sincerely, 

BKTwaan  K.  Cook. 
Daputy  AMUtant  to  tht  PreaiOant. 

ComiBaa  or  the  UHinD  araxaa, 

October  2.  1972. 
The  Pammamm, 
Tha  WhUe  Hottae, 
WaaMtigtan,  D.C. 

DasB  M*.  PBaaniBMT:  I  have  received  from 
your  aaaiatant.  Richard  Cook,  a  reply  to  my 
totter  of  September  14  concerning  ttie  le- 
impoiltlon  of  cxpcHt  controla  of  cattlahldsa. 

Althou^  tbe  latter  stetad  that  "export 
oontrola  were  required  to  protect  the  do- 
meatlc economy  from  exi  eeaive  tfimm  of 
hldaa  and  to  reduoa  the  aerioua  inflationary 
impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand,"  It  con- 
tained no  commitment  to  reimpoee  the  con- 
trols program. 

The  eattlehlde  altuatlon,  which  waa  aerioua 
on  September  14,  haa  worsened  oonaldarably. 
The  price  of  hldee  roae  another  10  per  cent 
laat  week. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now.  If  controls  are 
not  rainstltutad,  thKruw"'^^  of  Amnrloan 
workers  will  loee  their  jobs,  and  the  indoatry 
wUl  be  p«3nanently  damaged.  Ro  cattle  pro- 
ducers will  be  put  out  of  bualneas  if  con- 
trols are  put  on.  The  hide  la  a  relatively 
inatgnlflcant  by-product  of  the  cow. 

I  am  asking  that  you  announce,  immedi- 
ately, the  relmpoeitlon  of  tbe  eiqiort  control 
program.  To  do  leas  wm  be  to  endanger  the 
survival  of  an  important  American  indnaby. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  HAiaaiarow. 


V.  H.  Mats  LBAnoa  Co. 

Ootober  10, 1972. 


Tm  WKini  HooBB, 
WaaKlnffton,  D.C.  Oetotter  5,  1972. 
Hon.  MXCHAXL  J.  HAaanraroir, 
House  of  Rapreaantattvu. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dua  Ma.  BAaanfarov:  This  will  acknovd- 
edge  and  thank  you  tor  yoor  October  3  letter 
to  tlae  Prealdant  coomienting  on  my  pre- 
vioua  letter  to  you  concerning  the  ralmpoal- 
tlon  of  export  controls  on  cattlehldee. 

We  wlU  be  pISAMd  to  aak  that  your  vtowa 
on  this  problem  be  revlawed  by  ttwae  who 
have  tbe  matter  of  export  pollclee  under 
continuing  obaervation. 

With  cordial  regards, 
Sincerely. 

BiCKABD  K.  OOOK. 

Deputy  Aaaiat4int  to  the  PmkLant. 


The  Paxamnrr. 
The  White  House, 
Woj/i^incrton,  D.C. 

DXAB  Ma.  PBomairr:  We  urge  you  to  raln>- 
sUtute  export  oontrola  on  cattle  hldaa.  B 
this  Is  not  done  Immediately,  we  will  ha 
forced  to  close  our  tannery  and  our  worfears 
wm  Join  tbe  ranks  of  the  190.000  unem- 
ployed  m   the  State  of  UMaaiihiieerta. 

The  govemmente  of  Argentina  and  Bxacii. 
have  embargoed  their  oattla  hides  to  protect 
their  leather  and  shoe  induatrles,  as  you 
know.  Why  doeant  this  admlniatration  apply 
the  same  rule  for  our  protection,  without 
tbe  constant  fnutratlnc  plaaa  for  rellaC 

What,  BCr.  Praaldaat,  is  it  going  to  take  to 
make  this  government  aware  of  this  wy. 
very,  serious  pll^t  concerning  the  leather 
and  shoe  mdustrles? 

Very  truly  yours. 

~  Uatx. 


Boiro  LXATHxa  ft  Spuxtino  Co..  Ihc. 

Psobody.  Maaa..  October  10. 1972. 
The  PBxamxifT, 
The  White  Houae. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DxAX  ICa.  PaxsmsHT:  Aa  requested  by  our 
Congraeaman,  ***«><»«'  J.  Harrington,  we 
urge  you  to  uae  the  power  granted  tmdar 
Section  4(e)  of  the  laport  Administration 
Act.  to  autborlae  and  urge  the  Seotetary  of 
Agrlmilture  to  pwmit  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  reinstttute  tbe  oattleblde  export 
control  program. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  .cattlebidae  and 
the  exorbitant  price  of  same,  our  tannery 
faces  a  lay  off  of  workers  or  possible  eloiln^ 
if  relief  is  not  forthoomlng. 
Very  truly  yours, 

llAoaics  O.  Bast. 

Viee  PreaiOant. 


Umxtbd  Sbob  Woaxaaa  oi^ 

Lynn,  Maaa.,  Oatobar  tO,  fvra. 
Prealdant  BirwABi)  M.  Hbow, 
WTttte  House, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

iiMm  FuaiDurr:  Tliia  ia  to  inform  you  that 
Officers  and  Members  of  I.oaal  #9.  United 
Shoe  WOTlurs  of  America.  AFI>-CIO.  OIC 
strongly  xuge  that  you  autborlae  tlie  See- 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  rolnMtate  tbo  eat- 
tlehlde   export   oontrol   program. 

Our  industry  of  afaoe  mff**"*^^r*"**^i  so 
bard  bit  by  Importa,  ia  now  ttuaatanad 
unilaterally  by  the  high  ooat  of  duiiiaattfi 
flnlahed  tanned  hldaa.  Thia  wQl  reeott  in 
moi«  factory  shutdowns  and  loaa  of  joba, 
plus  higher  consumer  ooate  tor  ahoee  For 
any  manufacturer  of  footwear,  the  lifting 
of  the  oontrolB  on  hidee  wm  mean  the  death 
kneU  of  his  factory. 

Therefore,  we  aak  you  again  to  use  the 
power  granted  to  you  for  the  reimpoaltion 
of  the  export  oontrol  program.  Unleea  thia 
is  dons  the  Tanning  and  Footwear  indoa- 
try will  become  extinct. 
Yours  truly. 

WiCHni.Aa  PAPPsa. 
Buaineaa  Agent,  Loeal  2. 

AXV    MOLBA. 

Secretary-  Traaaurer. 


Babbt  MAirtTyACTTTBXxfo  Co..  tmc 

Oatobar  11, 1972. 


The: 

The  White  Houae, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Pbmsuisjii:  With  the  large  problecna  at 
the  world  on  your  abouldera,  It  ia  under- 
standable how  amaller  inoblama  may  aaeape 
being  called  to  your  attention. 

We  are  manufaetureia  of  Baby  Aoaa.  Vat 
the  past  twenty  years  we  have  baaa  able  te 
supply  shoes  to  the  volume  retaUar  to  retail 
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at  from  13.00  to  13.00.  Today  with  th*  leather 
market  escalating  dally  tbe  same  iboes  have 
to  be  priced  to  eeU  at  M.OO  to  M.OO. 

In  order  for  us  not  to  loae  the  TOlume 
maitet  we  are  being  forced  against  our  better 
Judgment  to  manufacture  Imitation  material 
•hoes  for  babies  to  keep  the  shoes  In  a  $3.00 
to  94.00  bracket. 

As  for  the  babies,  we  believe  this  type  of 
footwear  to  be  detrimental  to  their  health 
for  any  number  of  reasons.  One  being,  that 
tender  baby  feet  should  not  be  confined 
In  matedrlal  that  falls  to  shape  naturally  to 
their  delicate  bones. 

We  cannot  believe  that  you.  Mr.  President, 
would  allow  conditions  In  our  Industry  to  run 
uncontrolled  and  at  a  rate  that  really  spells 
doom  for  Independent  manufacturers.  We  are 
hurting  and  calling  "nncle"  as  a  last  resoii. 

If  your  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Is  concerned  about  Its  citizens.  It  could  speak 

to  Its  babies— on  the  other  hand  babies  cant 

defend  themselves.  You  Can  Help^wUl  you? 

Yoxirs  very  truly. 

Jack  Bothbako. 


POLITICAL     EXPEDIENCY     VERSUS 
TIMELESS  CONSTITUTIONAL 

GUARANTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  B&asco)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  a  massive  furor  has  caught  the  pub- 
lic eye  as  a  result  of  the  Watergate  in- 
cident and  facts  emerging  from  that 
event. 

Part  of  the  fallout  has  dropped  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  A  question 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  It  Is  prop- 
er for  that  committee  to  conduct  hear- 
ings with  subpena  power  into  the  Wa- 
tergate Incident  before  individuals  un- 
der indictment  have  had  their  day  In 
court. 

In  the  partisan  confusion  and  attend- 
ant publicity,  I  did  cast  a  vote  against 
holding  committee  hearings  before  trial. 
If  an  opportunity  should  again  arise,  I 
would  cast  a  similar  vote. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  set  forth  the  reaaons  for  my  position. 

On  the  surface,  the  "Watergate  Inci- 
dent," is  a  far-reaching  imbroglio, 
fraught  with  Immeasurable  political  con- 
sequences of  a  national  nature.  The 
Denxxjratic  Party,  understandably.  Is  de- 
sirous of  alrtog  all  facta  in  this  matter 
as  soon  and  widely  as  possible. 

I  sympathize  with  this  goal,  and  feel 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  fully 
informed  on  all  aspects  of  what  seems  to 
be  an  appalling  breach  of  criminal  law 
plus  every  elementary  rule  of  political 
conduct. 

To  date,  the  Justice  Department  has 
secured  criminal  indictments  against 
seven  men.  A  civil  suit  has  been  Initiated 
by  the  Democratic  Party. 

However,  as  yet  there  has  been  no  trial 
of  any  kind  of  these  accused  people.  Each 
of  the  defendants  in  this  case  is  entitled 
to  the  full  range  of  protections  provided 
accused  persons  under  our  Constitution. 
Such  rights  are  elementary,  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  American  sys- 
tem of  Justice. 

These  rights  include,  first  and  fore- 
most, trial  by  jury  in  a  courthouse,  not 
trial  by  publicity  before  a  congressloaal 
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committee.  The  sole  constitutional  forum 

for  such  a  proceeding  is  the  courtroom. 

We  are,  therefore,  confronted  with  a 

wrenching  choice.  How  to  air  the  facts 

in  the  Watergate  affair,  while  ensur- 
ing that  every  basic  right  of  all  defend- 
ants remains  inviolate. 

Can  a  congressional  committee  expand 
its  Jurlsdicticxi  to  air  such  a  situation  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  trial  has  been 
held?  Does  this  not  Jeopardize  the  right 
of  the  defendants  to  a  fair  trial?  Does 
not  such  a  congressional  hearing  or  hear- 
ings constitute  trial  by  committee  and 
trial  in  the  media  as  opposed  to  the 
courthouse? 

In  our  efforts  to  secure  the  truth  be- 
fore trial,  are  we  not  using  the  right 
of  a  congresslontd  committee  to  investi- 
gate, subpena  and  hold  hearings  as  a 
political  club  which  violates  the  rights  al- 
ready mentioned? 

In  the  much-lamented  McCarthy  era, 
we  sustained  terrible  institutional 
damage  through  political  abuse  of  con- 
stitutional gxiarantees.  Hindsight  and 
historical  perspective  have  rendered  the 
Judgment  that  such  activities  were  in 
fact  attempted  trials  by  hearing  and 
publicity.  Even  today,  our  society  bears 
the  scars  of  those  turbulent  times. 

Similar  perils  confront  us  through 
abuse  of  congressional  authority  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. For  that  reason,  since  first  coming  to 
Congress,  I  have  voted  against  such 
abuse  by  that  body. 

Very  recently,  a  legislative  attempt  was 
made  by  HUAC  in  the  heat  of  emotions 
roused  by  the  headlines,  to  grant  the 
President  the  right  to  impose  travel  re- 
strictions on  American  citizens  seeking 
to  enter  areas  of  armed  conflict.  This 
was  actually  motivated  by  the  activities 
and  public  statements  of  Ramsey  Clark 
and  Jane  Fonda. 

No  action  by  this  body  could  have  been 
more  misguided  or  foolhardy.  No  action 
could  be  more  fraught  with  future  peril 
for  the  liberties  of  our  citizens.  I  opposed 
that  ill-starred  effort  to  use  legislative 
power  as  a  bludgeon  against  those  hold- 
ing such  views  and  espousing  such  causes, 
even  though  I  did  not  then  and  do  not 
now  agree  with  their  conduct  or  activ- 
ities. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  blithely 
place  a  legislative  time  bomb  imder  otir 
civil  liberties,  trusting  to  the  good  faith 
and  Judgment  of  future  Presidents  the 
right  to  pick  and  choose  who  should 
travel.  A  few  years  hence,  a  future  chief 
executive  could  prevent  media  personnel 
from  traveling  to  report  news  or  restrict 
the  elementary  right  to  travel  each 
American  presently  possesses  and  takes 
for  granted.  Any  such  punitive  law  is  tn- 
ordinateiy  flexible,  holding  itself  open 
to  any  negative  interpretation. 

It  was  for  these  and  similar  reasons 
that  I  voted  against  granting  subpena 
power  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  For 
It  would  set  the  precedent  for  further 
unraveling  of  the  fabric  of  constitutional 
and  Judicial  guarantees.  As  a  former 
legal  aid  attorney  and  assistant  district 
attorney,  I  know  all  too  well  bow  such 
abuses  grow  and  su-e  utilized  by  the  un- 
scrupulous. 


I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Nlzon  ad> 
ministration,  many  of  whose  actions  I 
nnd  repugnant.  My  statements  disagree* 
ing  with  the  President,  taking  his  ad- 
ministration to  task.  opposltioD  to  many 
of  his  policies  and  votes  against  many 
of  his  party's  positions  stand  by  them- 
selves and  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Nor  do  I  possess  sympathy  for  any 
attempt  to  violate  the  elementary  rules 
of  political  behavior,  as  may  be  the  ease 
In  the  Watergate  affair  and  In  similar 
happenings  which  have  recently  come  to 
light. 

I  am  a  Democratic  partisan,  as  my 
activities  in  my  home  district  on  behalf 
of  our  presidential  standard  bearer  am- 
ply indicate.  I  have  toured  with  the 
nominee  in  my  home  area,  an  act  which 
more  than  one  member  of  my  own  party 
has  refused  to  do. 

Yet  in  spite  of  partisanship,  there  are 
Issues  that  transcend  it;  national  ques- 
tions of  permanent  interest  which  touch 
the  lives  of  all  Americans  in  the  present 
and  for  years  to  come.  The  war  in  Vlet- 
n{im  has  been  a  glaring  example  of  non> 
partisan  divlslOTis. 

Curtailment  of  Government  secrecy; 
curbing  invasion  of  privacy;  civil  liber- 
ties; none  of  these  Issues  are  negotiable. 
Ctece  we  allow  such  elementary  guar- 
antees to  be  eroded,  no  matter  by  whom 
and  for  what  reason,  we  have  taken  an  Ir- 
reversible step  toward  a  less  free  society. 

None  of  these  comments  are  offensi 
as  excuses  for  my  vote  today.  Rather, 
they  are  facts  which  seek  to  place  my 
position  in  some  historical  perspective. 

In  the  heat  of  the  moment,  passion 
dictates  condemnation.  But  we  cannot 
sdlow  passion  to  override  the  fimdamen- 
tal  rights  of  our  citizens.  In  the  calm  of 
future  times,  when  perspective  is  avaD- 
able,  I  believe  my  position  will  be  seen  as 
the  correct  one  in  terms  of  American 
Ubertles. 

A  decade  hence,  the  party  and  Presi- 
dent in  power  may  well  be  of  another 
ideological  stripe.  Other  such  incidents 
may  take  place.  Shall  another  commit- 
tee then,  using  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  precedent,  step 
forward  seeldng  to  deprive  other  Ameri- 
can citizois  of  their  elementary  rights 
in  the  name  of  political  expediency  and 
partisanship? 

A  GAO  investigation  is  very  legitimate 
and  in  order;  so  are  probes  by  the  media. 
But  as  I  see  it,  a  public  hearing  by  a 
congressional  committee  armed  with  sub- 
pena ixjwer  before  any  trial  is  held  is 
prejudicial  In  that  all  testimony  would 
of  necessity  be  dealing  with  the  alleged 
criminal  conduct  of  the  defendants. 

We  would  be  sacrificing  permanent, 
elementary  legal  rights  for  temporary 
political  gain.  Are  we  not  above  that? 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Qrasso) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  and  was 
unable  to  be  present  for  roUcall  No. 
440.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  440,  the  con- 
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fcrenoe  report  to  B.H.  1M54.  the  Labor- 
HBW  wvroprlfttions  WIL 


ran  BXixa  raiBB)  bt  9»itd  covq 
Th»  foUowlsg  bllla.  either  spoxkMred  or  co- 
qwnsored  by  Ham  Plah.  Jr..  hava  been  pasa^rl 
by  the  92nd  Congress  and  are  now  Public 
Law. 

Drugs  and  Crime 
HJt.   lOMl — Drug  Abuse  Prvvantlon  Act, 


REPORT  PROM  WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a       ^^^  ^^^ 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-    p^  M-asT 

man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is  recog-         hjr,  4440— To  Prevent  Kmergency  Deten- 
nixed  for  5  minutes.  ttan  Camps.  P J..  B»-ia8. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  days 
I  will  mall  to  all  postal  patrons  to  my 
(Ugtrict  a  wrap-up  nftart  from  Washing- 
ton outlining  some  of  my  activities  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress,  and  would  like  to  ajid  other  Medical  personnel  to  practice  in 
alke  it  available  to  readers  of  the  Cow-     rural  areas,  Piu  »a-i67 

eUSSIONAL  RXCX>U). 

The  report  follows : 
Ham  Kish,  Jb..  Rtpobts  ok  thb  sas  CoMaasaa 

As  the  93d  Congress  ends.  It  la  time  once 
uam  to  attempt  to  Kvun  up  some  of  the  leg- 
uutlve  accompUshmenta,  and  some  of  the 
dtoappolntments,  of  the  past  two  years.  In 
Mssion  almost  steadUy  for  the  past  33 
months,  with  over  580  pieces  of  leglalatlon 
enacted  Into  law,  any  objective  aaeeesment  Is 

dllllcult. 

One  standard  of  measurement — although 
otttalnly  not  the  only  one — Is  the  number 
of  Presidential  requests  to  Congress  for  ac- 
tion which  have  found  their  way  Into  our 
eUtute  books. 

Of  the  58  Presidential  requests  during  the 
psst  two  years,  39  did  not  reach  the  Floor  of 
either  Senate  or  House,  34  have  been  enacted 
Into   law.   while   the   remainder   have   died 


Btalth  OMl  Edueation 
HA.  10739— Additional  Funds  for  Higher 
Sdncatlon.  PX.  92-310. 
KA.   S3B4 — Encourage   Doctors,    Dentists 


HJl.   11303 — Act  to  Conquer  Cancer,  PX. 
93-318. 

Knvironment  and  ConserroMon 

H.R.  18734— Federal  Watar  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act,  Pi. 

HA.  10017— Act  to  Protect  WUd  Muatang 
Horses,  PX.  93-1. 

Senior  Oitiaeiu 

HA.    13719 — Older    Americans    Act     (Hot 
Meals  for  the  Elderly) ,  PX.  99-368. 

HA.  15388 — 30  percent  Increase  In  Boclal 
Security.  PX.  93-338. 

HA.  16894 — 30  percent  Increase  Ballroad 
Retirement  Act,  PX. 


after  passing  either  the  House  or  Senate,  or     credit,  PX.  93-178 


Ftscol  and  Buttneu 
HA.  8038 — ^Extend  Farmer's  Home  Admin- 
istration Loan  Program,  PX.   93-138. 
HA.  9783 — Restoratton  of  Investment  Tax 


in  Conference. 

For  me,  the  93d  Congress  held  a  nimiber  ct 
legislative  dlsBapointments.  Among  the  most 
discouraging  was  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
develop  meaningful  Welfare  Reform,  Health 
Insurance  legislaUon.  Parole  Reform,  or 
Housing  reform,  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  or  a  National  Land  use  Policy.  Mass 
transit  was  aided  but  we  are  far  from  the 
National  Committee  I  support. 

A  major  achievement  of  the  9ad  was  the 
enactment  of  a  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  This 
wUl  mean  that  86.3  billion  in  Federal  reve- 
nues wlU  be  returned  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  governments. 

Under  tlie  formula  adopted  In  Confer- 
ence. New  Tork  State  wlU  receive  a  total  of 
•691.4  million,  with  8197.1  mUllcm  going  to 
state  government,  and  the  remaining  8394.3 
million  distributed  to  local  gowemmMXts.  For 
the  four  counties  which  In  whole  or  In  part 
make  up  the  a5th  Congressional  District,  this 
WlU  mean  a  flow-back  of  813.401,073  to  help 


HA.  11736 — R\iral  I>evelopment  Act,  PX. 

93—419. 

H.R.  12621 — Inwwne  Tax  Exclusion  for 
POW's,  PX.  93-397. 

HA.  4188 — Revenue  Sharing  Act,  PX. 

The  above  list  covers  only  those  blBs  which 
have  become  law.  It  does  not  Include  legisla- 
tion I  have  Introduced  which  has  either  been 
reported  from  Committee  (my  anU-ITDC  leg- 
lalatlon) or  passed  the  House  (to  Increase 
allowable  outalde  earnings  under  Boclal 
Seeurtty)  or  passed  both  House  and  Senate 
and  la  In  Oonfarance  (Ooean  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act) .  to  name  only  three  examplea. 

viBH  aooaroicT  votbb  nr   salts  coxaaaaa 

With  one  Federal  budget  deflelt  being  piled 
xxptm  another  for  ov«r  a  genaratloa,  tt  has 
long  bean  my  position  that  one  of  tba  greatast 
etoallangas  facing  Oongreas  Is  to  trim  spend- 
ing In  every  poasibla  araa  while  still  main- 
taining essential  government  servloea. 


Against — Child  Develofiment  Program.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971  and  Deoaraber  7,  1971. 

Against — Sugar  Quotas  which  penalise  the 
American  consumer.  October  4.  I97i. 

Against — 6.6%  Federal  Bnqployee  Pay  Rslaa. 
October  4. 1971.  i 

For — Profaibttton  against  use  at  Federal 
Funds  to  support  Forced  Busing,  November 
4.1971. 

Against — 86  million  for  Transportatfcm  Kx- 
posltton  at  Dulles  Airport,  December  8,  19T1. 

For — 6%  Cut  m  Labor -HEW  Budget.  Jtma 
16.  1973. 

For— Limit  of  8St0.0OO  on  Farm  Subaidlea, 
June  39.  1972. 

For — Upholding  Prealdent  Ntxon'a  veto  of 
Inflated  Labor-HEW  budget,  August  18,  1973. 

For — Trimming  $4.3  billion  from  1973  Mili- 
tary Budget,  September  18,  1972. 

Against — 866  miUlon  Convention  Center  In 
Washington.  DC,  October  3. 1973. 

For — 8360  bUllon  ceUlng  on  Federal  Spend- 
ing. October  10,  1973. 

mxLL  TO  crrr  xmc  makbs  mTSBtim 
The  thrust  of  my  legislation  to  raatriot  tba 
power  of  XJDC  to  enter  a  community  without 
local  governmental  approval  through  a  cut- 
off of  Federal  funds,  should  such  approval 
be  lacking,  was  Incorporated  \n  the  Omni- 
bus Housing  Act  Amendmanta  of  1973.  It  be- 
came Sec    lie  of  that  300  page  trtll. 

Reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  late  September,  unfortunately 
the  act  was  not  given  a  clearance  for  a  vote 
by  the  powerful  Rules  Committee  as  other 
sections  of  the  bfU  ware  strongly  opposed 
by  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress. 

In  a  bid  to  salvage  this  Important  legisla- 
tion during  the  twilight  hours  of  the  92nd 
Oongreas.  I  attempted  to  move  the  bfll  for- 
ward by  either  of  two  routes :  ( 1 )  by  lifting 
the  language  of  Sec.  118  aixl  moving  to 
have  It  mcorporated  m  a  Contmulng  Reso- 
lution, or  (8 »  to  have  the  legislation  brought 
to  the  noor  under  a  susp>enalon  of  the 
Rules — a  move  which  would  have  required 
approval  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
House. 

Both  these  moves  failed.  But  the  issue  la 
far  from  dead    I  will  be  pushing  for  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  when  the  93Td  Congress  con- 
venes In  January. 
tso,ooo  urw  zHsmuirca  fob  pouci  arrvovcD 

I  am  happy  to  raport  that  my  Houaa 
Judiciary  Committee  has  approvad  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  flat  grant  of  a60.000  to  the 
survivors  of  any  police  officer,  correctional 
Institution  guard,  paid  or  volunteer  fireman 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

This  proposal,  which  originated  in  the 
Senate,   has   been   broadened   by   my   Houaa 


WLU  ux^mu  «  L.^„-,^.  ^  »— ^ . .■        "^^^  alternative  to  this  is  either  radically ^     ^     .-.,^„ 

deft^l^ntya^d  locall:ovwnment'coBt8.  higher  tax  burdens  or  substantial  and  con-     ctomroittee  to  make'  any  death'  in*the  line 

First  propoeed  by  Prealdent  Nixon  in  the     «°^^^L?***!!S^  «*^  .^^^[i^lLSr^k.     °'  '^'^^  *^^^^^  '"^  "^  Inauranoe  benefit. 
91st  CongrasTtoe  Revtmue  Sharing  Act  was     «»•  Ain«W«  dollar.  »tharaltarMttvem^kB         

hamn3«ut  In  four  ,*ar.  of  stud,  and  d-  th.  road  to  •««<«^  ^:^„7^^Z^ 

bate  by  Congrass.  Although  the  wisdom  of  alternative  then  u  to  ^rtm  our  spwj^ng.  As 

bavU  tbVFWeral  levrofWrnnent  raise  a  «n>  to  tW  ""^"^^'JL^^^TL^ 

bmW  to  be  spwit  by  lower  govammental  proposal  of  an  annual  spending  ceUlng^ 

auuBjr   *u  uw  bk""       J      .     .  ».   ^,„  j^  order  to  give  a  concise  picture  of  whan 

I  stood  on  economy  In  the  93iid  Oongreas,  I 
have  prepared  the  foUowlng  voting  reoord. 
■aeh  vote,  while  reflecting  my  opposition  to 
Haadlly  inoraaslng  Fadaral  spending,  also 
latiisaanti  my  new  of  the  sort  of  areas  which 
osua  ba  out  without  reducing  eaeentlai 
aarvloea. 

Against — ^Federal  Subsidy  for  Rural  Tela- 
phone  Corporation.  March  34,  1971. 

Against — 8738.6  million  for  already  Inflated 
Bduoatlon  budget,  April  7.  1971. 

For — ^Deletion  of  83  billion  from  Public 
Works  bm,  AprU  S3,  1971. 

Against — Additional  Funds  for  Foreign 
Travel  by  Members  of  Congress,  May  6,  1971. 

Against — Oovarnment  Subaidy  for  develop- 
ment of  the  SST,  May  13,  1971. 

Against — 84.9  bllUon  for  150,000  additional 
government  employees.  July  3,  1971. 

Against — Adding  8300  million  to  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriation  bill,  June  37,  1971. 


levels  on  a  no-strlngs-attached  baala  still 
raises  doubts,  at  the  moment  tt  remains  tlie 
single  best  hope  for  easing  regressive  prop- 
erty tax  burdens. 

In  other  areas,  the  9and  Congress  has  acted 
aggreaslvely  to  alleviate  tha  pUght  at  older 
Americans,  both  through  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  and  In  providing 
a  30  percent  Social  Security  Beneflta  ineraaaa. 

In  Health  (Act  to  Conquer  Cancer) ,  Drug 
Abuse  (Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act),  Eduoa- 
tlon  (greater  funding  for  higher  ediucatlon) 
and  Rivtronment  (Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act,  Peetlcidee  Control  Act),  as  weU  aa  In 
many  other  areas.  Congress  has  taken  mean- 
ingful progress. 

But — as  always  happens— a  large  numbM" 
of  Important  meastures  on  which  work  was 
completed,  were  lost  in  the  final  rush  for 
adjournment.  They  wUl  have  to  be  taken  up 
when  the  93rd  Congress  convenes  on  Janu- 
sry  3, 1972. 


rather  than  limiting  such  Insurance  to  only 
those  officers  killed  whUa  attempting  to 
prevent  a  crime. 

CONSXTMBB  KTWS 

Congress  has  acted  to  eataHlsh  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  i  rotect  consumers  against 
mjury  and  death  from  haaardous  products. 

Under  the  bUl.  a  five  member  independent 
conunlaslon  with  broad  authority  to  set  and 
enforce  safety  standards  for  household  con- 
sumer products  will  be  eetabltshed,  exclud- 
ing only  food,  drugs  and  ooametlcs  which 
win  remam  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FDA. 

Among  other  things  the  Agency  wlU:  i) 
collect  and  dlsaemlitate  Information  on  con- 
sumer related  Injuries:  3)  eatabllsb  manda- 
tory safety  standards  to  reduce  unreasonable 
product  hasarda,  or  where  not  feasible,  to 
ban  the  product  from  the  market:  3)  provide 
a  system  of  product  oerttflcation  and  4 )  per- 
mit suits  for  damages  by  consumer  to  compel 
compliance  with  aafety  rules. 

With  30  mUllon  tnjTuies  sustained  an- 
nuaUy  by  Americans  m  tbetr  bomea,  many 
from  use  oif  haaardous  consumer  products. 
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thla  n«w  agency  »peU»  a  massive  »tep  forward 
In  lasuring  product  safety. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHIEP  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcorb  and  to  Include  ex- 
trmneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Cohgr«ssional  Rxcorb 
the  following  letter  from  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  received  by  me 
today: 
ScraiMi  CouBT  or  tb*  Uwrrw)  Statm. 

WcuHtnuton,  D.C..  October  13. 1972. 

Hon.  Ca«l  A1J«T. 

Speaker   of   the    House   of    Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Ma.  8p«AK«a:  Thank  you  for  your 
Ulephone  caU  In  which  you  advtowl  n»  that, 
quite  contrary  to  some  rumors  and  reports. 
no  one  had  ever  communicated  with  you 
purporUng  to  exprew  my  view*  on  any  leg- 
laUtlon  or  speaking  In  my  name.  I  would 
hare  written  you  earlier  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  Court  haa  been  sitting  all  this  week. 

Your  asaurancee  are,  of  covurse.  In  accord 
with  the  facta  but  I  am  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  a  matter  of  record  with 
you  and  confirm  our  telephone  conversation. 

Am  you  know.  Congress  by  statute  requires 
the  Admlnlatratlve  OfBce  of  the  United 
Stataa  Courts  to  maintain  extensive  records 
relating  to  the  federal  oourta.  Including  par- 
ticularly  such  recwrds  as  enable  Congreas 
to  measure  the  caseloads  and  to  secure  fore- 
casts as  to  caseloads. 

The  Congress  makes  countless  requests  for 
information  and  probably  not  a  week  passes 
that  the  Administrative  Office  does  not  sup- 
ply information  either  In  writing,  by  con- 
ferences with  Members,  or  by  formal  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee.  Thus,  on  Au- 
gust 31.  1970,  at  the  written  request  of  the 
SanaU  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Mr. 
Rowland  F.  lUrks,  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  SUtee  Courts, 
appeared  and  testified  In  pubUc  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  the  potential  Im- 
pact upon  the  workload  of  the  United  States 
District  Courts  of  8.  3301,  a  bill  known  as 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1970.  Mr. 
Kirks  emphasised  that  he  took  no  position 
aa  to  the  stibrtance  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Thus.  Mr.  Kirks'  activity  la  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  In  response  to  a  Con- 
gressional mandate. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  particular  bill 
or  blOla  the  New  Tork  Times  account  re- 
fered  to,  neither  I  nor  the  Administrative 
Office  has  a  position  now  nor  did  we  In  1970. 
The  adoption  of  this  legislation  la  purely  a 
policy  matter  for  the  Congress.  Indeed,  I 
hava  never  read  either  the  leglatatlon  ItaeU 
or  any  digest  or  summary  of  It. 

However,  I  do  have,  and  always  will  have, 
a  strong  view  tha*  when  the  Congress  con- 
siders legislation  that  will  add  a  substantial 
volume  of  cases  In  the  federal  courts,  the 
CopgTMS  should  also  provide  the  means  to 
V(^nMU  thow  caaea.  The  creation  of  new  rights 
cannot  have  real  meaning  tf  the  UtlganU 
must  watt  endlessly  for  recovery. 

I  ezpreeaed  this  view  In  Annual  Reports 
m  1970,  1971  and  1973  to  the  American  Bar 
Ajaoclatlon,  the  most  recent  statement 
being: 

"In  recent  years.  Congress  has  required 
every  executive  agency  to  prepare  an  en- 
vironmental 'Impact  statement'  whenever  a 
new  highway,  a  new  bridge  or  other  federally 
funded  projects  are  planned  I  suggest,  with 
aU  deference,  that  every  piece  of  legislation 
creating  new  cases  be  accompanied  by  a 
'court  Impact  statement,'  prepared  by  the  re- 
porting committee  and  submitted  to  the  Ju- 


diciary Committee  of  the  Congress  with  an 
estimate  of  how  many  more  judges  and  sup- 
porttag  personnel  will  be  needed  to  handle 
the  new  cases. 

•Tills  Is  not  to  suggest  that  Congress  re- 
ject legislation  simply  because  It  would  In- 
crease litigation,  but  only  to  suggest  that 
Congreas  consider  the  needs  of  the  ooiirta 
along  with  the  need  for  new  legislation." 

My  duties  as  Chief  Justice  and  Chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  require  me  to 
comment  from  time  to  time  on  the  problems 
of  the  Judiciary  and  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  Justice,  such  as  the  pro- 
vision for  Judges,  court  faculties,  and  sup- 
porting personnel  for  the  courts.  No  expres- 
sion of  mine  can  rationally  be  construed  as 
relating  to  the  merits  of  the  substantive  leg- 
islation In  question.  Any  statement  or  inti- 
mation to  the  contrary  is  unjustified. 

Tou  are.  of  course,  aware  of  my  position, 
and  any  responsible  person  who  wanted  to 
secura  the  facta  could  have  secured  them 
from  me. 

Again,  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  In  call- 
ing me  on  this  subject. 
'Respectfully, 

'WAXum  E.  Bttxoxx. 


situation  It  will  truly  become  a  racket 
paid  for  by  &a  ever  diminishing  number 
of  downtrodden  taxpayers  who  work  for 
a  living,  pay  their  taxes,  and  wonder 
whether  they  too  would  be  better  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  welfare  recipients.  If 
Congress  is  to  accept  responsibility  for  a 
realistic  program  for  the  betterment  of 
America,  welfare  reform  should  be  high 
on  the  list  for  the  next  Congress. 


THE  PITY  OF  A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  WELFARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoxd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  welfare  reform  legislation  ap- 
pears to  be  dead  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  public  wants  welfare  reform. 
The  public  is  tired  of  expanding  welfare 
rolls  with  no  serious  effort  being  made  to 
limit  welfare  expenditures.  All  the  bright 
promise  which  wais  reflected  In  the  ef- 
forts by  Congress  earlier  this  year  for 
welfare  reform  now  have  wound  down  to 
some  sort  of  an  experimental  program 
which  is  little  more  than  a  Joke.  A  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  certainly  is  not 
welfare  reform.  It  is  an  invitation  for 
bigger  welfare  rolls. 

This  Is  not  a  procedure  that  helps  the 
reputation  of  Congress.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something.  The  public 
wanted  it  done.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
single  Member  of  Congress  who  is  pre- 
pared to  express  satisfaction  with  the 
welfare  mess.  The  General  Accounting 
OfBce  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  15 
percent  of  those  drawing  welfare  do  not 
belong  OD  the  rolls. 

1  have  repeatedly  voiced  my  oppositicHi 
to  so-cadled  welfare  reform  proposals 
which  would  do  nothing  except  place 
more  people  on  the  rolls  and  guarantee 
them  an  annual  Income  in  many  cases 
larger  than  that  earned  by  those  working 
full  time.  But  I  have  supported  welfare 
reform  proposals  which  would  require 
work  from  the  able  bodied  In  exchange 
for  financial  help.  I  believe  that  welfare 
reform  also  Includes  enough  money  for  a 
decent  livelihood  for  the  aged,  the  blind 
and  the  disabled.  This  truly  would  be 
reform.  Yet  this  kind  of  welfare  reform 
draws  opposition  from  many  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  There  are  those  who  want 
the  present  deplorable  system  to  cxm- 
tlnue.  There  have  been  demonstrations 
against  work  by  welfare  recipients  and 
these  have  been  supported  by  Members 
of  Congress. 

If  we  continue  to  put  oft  the  welfare 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
(Mr.  BINQHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point   in   the   Rxcoro   and   to   Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  I  was  absent  for  the  record 
teller  vote  on  the  ctmference  report  on 
HJl.  10729.  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

CONSUMERS,  JOBS,  AND  UJ3.  TRADE 
POLKJIES 

(Mr.  BINQHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permtssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
trsmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I 
am  introducing  a  comprehensive  interna- 
tional trade  bill  aimed  at  providing  In- 
creased protection  for  the  American  con- 
sumer public  and  the  American  worker. 
This  bill  draws  heavily  on  proposals  re- 
cently made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Skiberunc)  as 
well  as  on  certain  provisions  of  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill.  I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge my  Indebtedness  to  the  very 
thoughtful  report  entitled  "Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance,"  submitted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  CuLvn) . 

The  subject  matter  of  this  biU  Is  UJ3. 
international  trade  policy.  American 
consumer  organizations  and  some  in- 
dustries are  demanding  liberal  Import 
trade  policies  while  some  major  labor 
organizations  are  convinced  that  those 
same. liberal  trade  policies  have  caused 
increased  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  Consumers  see  free  trade  policies 
as  an  anti-inflaUcoiary  method  of  ob- 
taining an  Increased  selection  of  avail- 
able goods  at  lower  prices.  Certain  labor 
organizations,  on  the  other  hand.  Insist 
that  "cheap  labor"  Imports  put  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  by  decreasing  the  de- 
mand for  American  products  and  that 
American  in'vestment  abroad  "exports" 
jobs  out  of  the  United  SUtes,  resulting  in 
a  direct  loss  of  one  American  job  for 
every  Job  created  overseas. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  an  al- 
ready tight  Job  market,  the  American 
worker  perceives  the  rising  tide  of  im- 
ports as  a  serious  threat  to  his  security. 
Concem  about  Jobs  lost  to  imports  has 
provoked  calls  for  a  review  of  our  foreign 
trade  policies  and  for  a  reversal  of  the 
open  trade  philosophy  which  guided 
these  policies  through  the  last  three 
decades. 

For  most  of  the  period  since  World 
War  n,  these  policies  have  worked  well. 
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-fhte  period  has  seen   a  phenomenal  Second,  it  would  help  prevent  forelm 

n««thln  world  trade  and  in  the  econ-  trade  practices  which  give  to  foreign  pro- 

Sv  of  the  united  States.  However,  the  ducei»  an  unfair  adrantage  over  Anwl- 

•St  success  of  our  international  trade  can  imxlueti  on  the  U.8.  market.  Im- 

md  investment  policies,  together  with  ported  iffodttcte  would  then  carry  prices 
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certain  negative  factors,  including  the 
Vietnam  war  and  enormous  mlUtary 
budgets,  have  led  to  a  basic  shift  In 
iynerlca's  competitive  poeition. 

Today,  those  who  advocate  freeslng 
imports  and  restricting  the  expcat  of 
American  capital  do  so  out  ocf  a  legltl- 
niate  concem  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  worker.  It  is  a  concem  which 
Is  shared  by  many  of  those  who  have 
misgivings  about  Uie  imposition  of  such 
controls  on  trade.  Tlie  dislocation  of  any 
worker  is  a  personal  tragedy  and  a  loss 
to  the  community  and  the  Nation.  lioss 
of  employment  means  more  than  just  the 
loss  of  current  Income.  The  problan  of 
adjustment  to  foreign  competition  is  also 
a  social  problem  which  involves  the  loss 
of  seniority  rights,  health  insurance,  and 
pension  benefits.  The  peychologlcal 
shock  of  unemployment  and  the  break- 
ing of  strong  ties  to  one's  community  If 
relocation  is  required  are  blows  which  we 
must  strive  to  prevent. 

At  the  time  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress,  hundreds  of  workers  In  my 
congressional  district  were  unemployed. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  still  unemployed. 
Many  more  live  in  fear  of  loeing  their 
jobs.  To  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
their  situation  is  ptitting  It  mildly.  Since 
being  in  this  House,  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  attempting  to  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  unem- 
ployment and  possible  legislative  action 
to  remedy  the  situatian. 

Tills  bill  seeks  to  achieve  a  middle 
ground  between  the  positions  of  con- 
smners  and  labor,  protecting  the  Inter- 
terests  of  both  groups.  But  it  must  be 
emphatically  stressed  that,  in  America, 
all  workers  are  consumers  and  most  con- 
stmiers  are  workers.  Hence,  policies 
which  benefit  the  one  "group"  do  not 
disadvaiitage  the  other  "group,"  for  the 
two  "groups"  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same. 

As  the  cost  of  living  and  the  rates  of 
unemployment  continue  to  rise  In  this 
country,  hard-pressed  consumers  and 
workers  turn  to  Jielr  elected  representa- 
tives in  Congress  for  assistance.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bin  is  to  respond  to  that 
urgent  public  appeal  for  solutions  to  eco- 
nomic woes  which  confront  our  Nation. 
This  bill  Includes  elements  of  tax  reform, 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  increased 
employment,  consumer  protection,  wid 
unemployment  benefits  sdl  aimed  at  pre- 
serving the  advantages  of  foreip:  trade 
and  relieving  the  hardships  it  mlfcht  im- 
pose on  Americans. 

The  bill  which  I  am  proposing  would 
do  five  basic  things: 

First,  it  would  insure  that  Federal  tax 
advantages  and  incentives  to  XJB.  cor- 
porations investing  abroad  would  be 
granted  only  if  those  overseas  opoutions 
stimulate  the  XJB.  economy,  Improve  the 
n.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  benefit 
the  overall  employment  picture  in  the 
United  States.  Tax  incentives  would  no 
longer  be  granted  for  those  XJB.  corpo- 
rate investments  ovoseas  vdiieh  produce 
a  net  drain  on  the  UJ9.  economy. 


ii^ilcb  reflect  Actual  production  costs. 

Third,  rx<«W"g  adjustment  assistance 
programs  would  be  revised  to  facilitate 
and  insure  the  provision  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  and  retndning  for  Ameri- 
can workers  who  have  lost  their  jobe  due 
to  the  purchase  of  foreign  Imports  by 
JJB.  consmners. 

Fourth,  it  would  guarantee  that  the 
U.8.  oonsiuner  public  would  receive 
the  vital  advantage  of  maximum  fair 
competition  between  American  and  for- 
eign products.  This  competition  would 
result  in  higher  quality  consumer  prod- 
ucts at  more  reasonable  and  affordable 
prices.  The  "laws  of  the  market  place" — 
natural  economic  forces — would  weed  out 
Inferior  or  overprlosd  products.  Both 
United  States  and  foreign  producers 
would  be  given  the  impetus  to  strive  for 
improved  productivity  and  quality,  all 
to  the  benefit  of  the  UJ3.  consimaer. 

Fifth,  fuU  and  clear  disclosure  of  the 
origin  of  foreign-made  products  and 
components  would  be  required  in  ad- 
vertising and  packaging,  lliis  would  aid 
UJB.  consumers  in  making  informed 
purchasing  decisions.  Those  who  want 
to  "buy  American"  would  be  able  to  do 
so. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  legislation  follows: 

TAX  KKFOaM 

The  present  Internal  Revenue  Code 
tax  structure  permits  UjS.  corporations 
which  invest  in  overseas  subsidiaries 
producing  or  assembling  consumer 
goods  to  defer  UJ3.  income  tax  on  the 
profits  earned  by  those  subsidiaries  un- 
ta  the  praflts  are  "repatriated"  to  the 
united  States.  "Repatriation"  is  the 
term  aiKdled  when  a  foreign  subsidiary 
returns  earned  profits  to  its  UJS.  parent 
corporation  In  the  form  of  dividend 
payments. 

In  contrast  to  this,  all  U.S.  parent 
corporations  and  their  U.S.-based  sub- 
sidtaules  must  pay  U.S.  Federal  income 
tax  on  their  profits  in  the  year  in  wiiich 
those  profits  are  earned  within  the 
United  States.  Income  tax  is  paid  by  a 
UJS. -based  subsidiary  even  if  it  retains 
its  earned  profits  instead  of  paying 
them  at  once  to  its  parent  corporation. 

Thus,  foreign  subsidiaries  of  UB.  cor- 
porations presently  enjoy  the  considera- 
ble advantage  of  using  their  profits,  free 
of  XJB.  income  tax,  as  long  as  those 
profits  remain  abroad.  This  tax  advan- 
tage and  incentive  for  overseas  invest- 
ment is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  but  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  incen- 
tive to  all  foreign  subsidiaries  has  led. 
In  certain  cases,  to  results  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  TJB.  economy. 

This  bill  would  ensiue  that  these  tax 
Incentives  for  U.S.  corporate  investment 
abroad  would  be  retained  when  the  over- 
seas Investment  and  producticHi  is  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  remain 
competitive  with  foreign  products  abroad 
or  here  at  home,  or  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
foreign  markets.  This  situation  arises 
when  domestic  UJ3.  produetton,  assem- 
bly, or  transportation  costs  would  be  too 


^igh  to  permit  a  UJS.  product  to  remain 
competlttvdy  priced  in  worid  markets, 
necessitating  actual  production  abroad 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  less  expen- 
sive foreign  labor  and  transportation 
rates.  In  this  manner,  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion can  justiflahly  utilize  an  overseas 
subsldary  in  order  to  retain  or  obtain 
a  share  of  the  world  sales  market  for  Its 
product.  In  this  case,  no  jobs  are  "ex- 
ported" from  the  United  States  and  no 
U.S.  workers  are  put  out  of  their  jobs. 

Various  foreign  countries  presently 
jtrant  their  own  producers  tax  defer- 
rals and  incentives  on  Income  earned 
outside  their  homelands.  In  certain  in- 
stances, unless  the  U.8.  Government 
grants  similar  tax  advantages  to  U.S. 
corporations  with  foreign-based  pro- 
duction or  assembly  subsidiaries,  goods 
produced  or  assembled  by  those  foreign 
subsidlartes  win  not  be  competitively 
priced  and  will  be  unsalable. 

Tax  revenues  are  generated  only  when 
foreign  source  profits  exist  which  can 
be  repatriated.  Tax  reveruies,  even  if 
they  are  delayed  untU  some  time  after 
the  foreign  prc^ts  are  earned,  are  cer- 
tainly t)etter  than  no  tax  revenues  at 
aU.  Consequently,  it  is  desirable  that  this 
particular  "tax  break,"  which  is  merely 
a  deferral  rather  than  a  forgiveness  of 
a  tax  liability,  be  retained  where  needed 
to  rnft"*^*"  the  competitiveness  of  cer- 
tain American  products  manufactured 
or  assembled  abroad. 

However,  in  other  instances  these  tax 
deferral  privileges  may  tend  to  encour- 
age UJ3.  firms  to  shut  down  operations 
in  the  United  States  and  open  plants 
abroad  vrithout  producing  any  real 
benefit  for  the  American  economy.  This 
situation  arises  when  foreign  produc- 
tion is  not  necessary  for  a  U.8.  product 
to  be  competitive,  but  U.8.  companies 
are  seeking  even  greater  profits  through 
cheaper  overseas  production  or  assem- 
bly costs  than  they  are  already  earning 
with  competitive  American -based 
production. 

American  workers  are  then.  Indeed, 
thrown  out  of  work  merely  to  increase 
corporate  profits  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican society  as  a  whole.  In  these  cases, 
my  bill  would  deny  the  tax  advantage  of 
deferral  of  U.S.  corporate  income  tax  on 
the  overseas  Income.  This  step  would 
serve  to  discourage  U.S.  corporations 
from  making  unnecessary  or  marginal 
investments  abroad,  and  would  discour- 
sige  the  needless  "export"  of  UJB.  Jobe 
and  resulting  unemployment  here  at 
home. 

The  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  would  be  placed  in 
the  US.  Tariff  Commission,  wlilch  would 
make  the  decisions  as  to  which  Ameri- 
can overseas  investments  are,  on  bal- 
ance, beneficial  to  the  US.  economy. 
American  corporations  seeking  deferral 
of  taxes  on  their  subsidiaries'  earnings 
would  have  to  make  application  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  that  privilege. 
The  burden  of  pro'ving  that  the  foreign 
Investment  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
VB.  competitive  position  would  rest  with 
the  corporations  seeking  the  tax  deferral. 
The  purpose  of  this  tax  reform  is  to 
encourage  a  rational  and  defensll^ 
national  policy  on  UJS.  investment 
abroad.  Unfortunately,  the  evolution  of 
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our  tax  laws  In  the  International  arena 
haa  not  kept  pace  with  the  changing 
realities  of  world  economic  development 
and  foreign  trade.  The  goals  of  oiir 
present  tax  laws,  which  date  back  to  the 
turbulent  post-World  War  II  years 
during  which  American  investment 
abroad  was  encoxiraged  In  order  to  bring 
financial  stability  and  economic  rehabili- 
tation to  a  war-ravaged  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia,  have  long  since  been  ful- 
fmed  with  the  economic  rebuilding  of 
those  areas. 

Those  goals  are  now  outdated  and  re- 
quire fresh  analysis  and  reformulation. 
This  bill  alms  to  retain  those  tax  In- 
centives which  benefit  the  U.S.  economy 
through  strengttienlng  the  UJS.  balance 
of  payments  while  maintaining  maxi- 
mum possible  UJ5.  employment.  It  also 
alms  to  deny  tax  Incentives  to  those 
overseas  investments  of  UJS.  capital 
which,  on  balance,  are  no  longer  In  the 
national  interest. 

To  advocate  a  blanket  abolition  of  all 
U.S.  tax  incentives  for  foreign-source 
Income  woiUd  be  to  "throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water,"  a  step  which  must 
be  avoided  If  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  a  strong  position  in  interna- 
tional commerce. 

AMnDnMPiMa  xm  oocktxsvajliko  outt 

PSOCBDTTXXS 

The  greater  the  freedom  to  trade,  the 
more  necessary  it  is  to  have  effective 
means  of  insuring  fair  trade.  There  are 
foreign  firms  which  seek  to  gain  an  im- 
fair  competitive  advantage  by  "dump- 
ing" their  goods  on  the  American  market 
at  artificially  low  prices,  attempting  to 
wipe  out  their  American  competitors  in 
the  process  in  order  to  gain  a  monopo- 
listic control  of  the  market. 

Furthermore,  some  foreign  govern- 
ments seek  to  subsidize  their  export  in- 
dustries by  picking  up  the  tab  for  losses 
which  those  fordgn  firms  sustain  by 
selling  their  goods  below  cost  on  the 
American  market.  The  danger  inherent 
to  the  VS.  consumer  In  this  process  Is 
that  U.S.  domestic  industries  will  be 
dealt  a  crippUng  blow  which  will  drive 
them  out  of  business,  and,  when  the 
smoke  has  cleared,  foreign  interests  will 
hava  control  of  the  U.S.  market  and  can 
douand  exoesslve  prices  for  their  goods 
because  of  the  absence  of  domestic  U.S. 
competition. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  cer- 
tain antklumping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws  on  the  books  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing such  unfair  trade  tactics.  An  "antl- 
dimiplng  duty"  is  a  special  tax  collected 
from  the  Importer  of  a  product  which 
is  being  priced  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  below  its  fair  market  value.  TiM 
tax  assessed  Is  the  sum  which  represents 
the  difference  between  the  product's  nJ3. 
sale  price  uxd  its  fair  foreign  market 
value.  Antidumiilng  duties  are  charged 
when  the  foreign  producer  of  the  im- 
ported goods  takes  the  initiative  In  cut- 
ting prices  below  a  fair  market  value. 

"Countervailing  duties,"  on  the  other 
hand,  are  charged  when  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment pays  an  export  grant  or  sub- 
sidy to  one  of  its  own  producers  In  order 
to  enable  that  producer  to  cut  its  sales 
costs  en  the  American  market.  The 
oountervaillng    duty  -assessed    against 


such  goods  represents  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  paid  to  the  foreign  manufacturer 
by  its  own  government. 

La  practice,  administrative  procedm^s 
have  made  the  present  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws  dilScult  to  in- 
voke. This  bill  would  simplify  and  ac- 
celerate the  pace  of  those  procedures. 
Workers  and  management  of  Industries 
affected  by  dumping  or  foreign  sub- 
sidltules  could  appeal  directly  to  the  TJB. 
Tariff  Commission,  seeking  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  trade  offenses.  Present 
law  does  not  set  a  time  limit  on  the  Com- 
mission's deliberations,  but  this  blU 
wo^d  remedy  that  by  setting  a  time 
limit  of  3  months  from  date  of  com- 
plaint to  the  handing  down  of  a  Com- 
mission decision.  The  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  order  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  Impose  antidumping 
duties  and  countervailing  duties  where 
appropriate. 

These  changes  would  assure  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  workers  timely  relief 
in  the  event  of  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion. Furthermore,  U.S.  consumers  would 
be  guaranteed  that  all  producers,  foreign 
and  domestic  alike,  wo\ild  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  in  the  U.S. 
marketplace  with  products  which  reflect 
true  costs  and  swtual  competitiveness. 
Unfair  trade  practices  which  coiild  force 
genuine  competition  out  of  the  market- 
place, leading  to  foreign  monopolistic 
exploitation  of  the  UJS.  consxuner,  would 
be  prevented. 

Also  in  the  field  of  tariffs,  this  bill 
would  reform  the  present  preferential 
treatmoit  of  products  assembled  sibroad 
from  component  pturtR  made  in  the 
United  States.  Reduced  tariffs  would  be 
permitted  only  if  foreign  assembly  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  UJS.  competi- 
tive position  and  does  not  negatively 
affect  the  U.S.  economy.  The  UJS.  Tariff 
Commission  would  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  mairing  that  determination,  and 
imported  products  made  from  U.S.  com- 
ponents which  do  not  qualify  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  tariffs  as  goods  made 
from  foreign  components.  Trtils  step 
would  discourage  the  unnecessary  "ex- 
port" of  American  jobs  out  of  this  coun- 
try and  reduce  unemployment  here  at 
home. 

AOJTnmcKirr  AasofTAticm  rom  aioucan 
wot 


The  free  flow  of  foreign  products  to 
the  U.S.  market,  given  conditions  of  fair 
competition.  wUl  result  in  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  products  available  to  the  US. 
consumer  at  lower  prices.  Domestic  and 
foreign  producers  will  be  spurred  to  In- 
crease their  productivity  and  to  seek 
technological  developments,  all  to  the 
consumer's  benefit. 

However,  these  free  market  conditions 
will  inevitably  lead  to  situations  in  which 
U.S.  consumers  may  prefer  certain  for- 
eign products  over  their  domestic  U.S. 
counterparts  because  of  better  quality 
or  more  favorable  pricing.  U.S.  workers 
Involved  in  the  production  of  these 
American  goods  which  fall  out  of  favor 
with  U.S.  consumers  will  lose  tbetr  Jobs. 
It  Is  the  reaponsibillty  of  this  natic«  to 
shoulder  the  task  of  assisting  those  work- 
ers whose  jobs  are  phased  out  due  to  the 


increased  consumer  benefits  of  free  la- 
temational  trade. 

This  bin  provides  that  full  adjustmeot 
benefits  would  be  made  available  to  those 
UJB.  workers  who  become  unemployed 
because  their  companies'  production  has 
suffered  from  the  competition  of  in- 
creased foreign  Imports  or  transferral  of 
U.S.  production  or  assembly  facilities  to 
overseas  locations.  To  qualify  for  benefits 
on  grounds  of  Increased  Imports.  Amer- 
ican workers  would  only  need  to  show 
that  a  decline  in  their  firm's  output  was 
accompanied  by  an  adverse  change  in 
that  Industry's  trading  position,  either 
an  increase  m  Imports  or  a  decrease  in 
exports,  or  that  a  decrease  in  their  em- 
ployer's pnxbiction  was  due  to  reduced 
sales  to  customers  who  had  made  In- 
creased purchases  of  the  product  from 
foreign  competitors.  Workers  whose 
"multinational"  U.S.  employers  transfer 
production  or  assembly  facilities  abroad 
would  be  eligible  for  these  benefits  as 
well. 

F,x<'^t.'ng  law  on  adjustment  assistance 
frequently  shortchanges  American  work, 
ers.  Presently,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  an  unemployed  worker  to  establish 
eligibility  for  benefits.  First,  he  must 
show  that  Increased  imports  are  a  "major 
factor"  contributing  to  an  industry's  de- 
cline. Second,  he  must  demonstrate  that 
these  Imports  resulted  In  "major  part" 
from  trade  concessions.  In  arriving  at 
these  highly  subjective  and  often  arb^ 
trary  decisions,  the  UJS.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  repeatedly  decided  against 
workers. 

The  new  criteria  which  I  am  proposing 
would  link  the  determination  of  a  work- 
er's eligibility  for  adjustment  assistance 
to  specific  readily  available  economic 
data  and  statistics.  The  U^B.  Tariff  Com- 
mission would  no  longer  have  broad 
discretion  which  could  be  utilized  to  the 
disadvantage  of  American  workers. 

The  increased  financial  benefits  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  would  compensate  un- 
employed workers  at  the  rate  of  80  per- 
cent of  their  old  wages  until  they  are  able 
to  locate  suitable  replacement  work.  If 
the  replacement  work  pays  less  than  the 
Job  lost  because  of  foreign  imports,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  the  differ- 
ence so  that  the  worker  receives  the  same 
income  he  originally  was  earning. 

Workers  who  had  been  employed  for 
less  than  a  year  before  losing  their  Jobs 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  these  adjust- 
ment bmeflts  for  1  year.  Workers  who 
had  been  on  the  Job  for  more  than  1 
year  but  less  than  11  years  would  be  en- 
titled to  benefits  for  1  year,  plus  4  weeks 
of  benefits  for  every  year  worked  In  ex- 
cess of  the  first  year.  Those  senior  work- 
ers who  had  been  with  a  firm  for  more 
than  11  years  would  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  described  for  more  Junior  work- 
ers, plus  8  additional  weeks  of  benefits 
for  every  year  worked  In  excess  of  10 
years.  These  financial  benefits  are  a 
much-needed  Improvement  over  existing 
raw,  wWch  only  allows  a  wOTker  assist- 
ance pesrments  for  a  maxlmton  of  1  year, 
at  a  rate  amounting  to  merely  85  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  manufac- 
turing wage. 

Job  retraining  and  relocation  assist- 
ance would  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
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Oovemment.  EllgibUity  for  adjustment 
assistance  would  be  contingent  upon  a 
worker's  making  a  good  faith  effort  in 
the  job  retraining  programs  offered  him 
KT  the  Government.  The  entire  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  separate  Ofllce  of 
Adjustment  Benefits  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

IDENTITlCATlOJf     OF     rOREIGN     P»OOUCT8 

In  order  for  American  consumers  to 
make  informed  purchasing  decisions, 
they  must  be  aware  of  the  country  of 
origin  of  imported  products.  This  bill 
would  introduce  a  strong  provision,  a 
form  of  truth-in-packaging  law,  which 
would  require  that  the  packaging  of  im- 
ported products  or  of  U.S.-made  prod- 
ucts containing  foreign  components  con- 
spicuously indicate  the  names  o:  the  for- 
eign countries  of  origin.  It  would  ensure 
to  the  American  consumer  that  if  he 
desires  to  purchase  an  American  prod- 
uct he  will  not  be  misled  into  buying  a 
foreign  substitute.  This  is  in  no  way  a 
discriminatory  provision  against  foreign 
goods,  but  rather  it  is  a  method  of  en- 
suring the  fair  and  honest  packaging 
and  competition  to  which  the  American 
consimier  is  entitled. 

I  have  adopted  this  provision  from  a 
simUar  section  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill. 
There  are  many  people  in  this  coimtry 
who  wish  to  "buy  American,"  and  it  is 
entirely  fair  that  they  be  given  every 
opportimity  to  do  so.  Some  people  "buy 
American"  because  they  feel  that  Amer- 
ican goods  are  superior  in  quality  to  im- 
ported products.  Others  "buy  American" 
as  a  patriotic  gesture.  Whatever  their 
motivations,  this  provision  will  guaran- 
tee that  foreign  products  or  VS.  prod- 
ucts containing  foreign  components  will 
be  packaged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
clearly  indicate,  in  English,  the  foreign 
oris^  of  the  items  in  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposals  contained 
In  my  bill  are  Intended  to  be  suggestive 
of  legislative  solutions  to  omx  foreign 
trade  problems.  Thej'  do  not  purport  to 
be  exhaustive.  Other  actions  may  be  de- 
sirable, especially  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. Certainly  the  Biirke-Hartke  bill 
deserves  careful  study  and  analysis. 
There  may  well  be  cases  where  import 
quotas,  limited  in  extent  and  in  dura- 
tion, and  intended  not  to  reduce  partic- 
ular imports  but  to  hold  them  at  a  certain 
level,  become  necessary.  America's  role 
in  world  trade  and  the  effect  of  trade 
upon  the  American  economy  and  the 
VS.  consiuner  require  extensive  con- 
sideration, analysis,  and  deUberation, 
and  one  cannot  be  rigidly  bound  by  what 
may  be  outdated  concepts  of  the  past. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  develop  an  over- 
all policy  which  best  balances  the  in- 
terests of  all  Americans — consumers, 
labor,  management,  and  investors.  I 
hope  that  the  legislation  which  I  am 
offering  will  serve  as  food  for  thought, 
stimulating  further  suggestions  and  re- 
visions from  other  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  the  American  public.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  feel  that  the  American 
pubUc  must  be  made  aware  of  all  the  Is- 
sues in  this  area  of  foreign  poUcy.  The 
Interests  of  the  American  consumer  and 
working  man  sure  of  paramount  impor- 
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tance  in   our   formulation  of   national 
legislation. 

In  order  to  help  bring  these  Issues  be- 
fore the  public.  I  am  planning  to  spon- 
sor a  community  conference  in  my  con- 
gressional district  this  year.  The  confer- 
ence, on  the  topic.  "The  World  and  Your 
Pocketbook,"  will  deal  with  the  general 
problem  of  the  effect  which  U.S.  foreign 
policies  have  upon  the  American  econo- 
my and  the  American  consumer.  Par- 
ticipating will  be  a  nimiber  of  distin- 
gxiished  pubhc  figures  representing  vari- 
ous viewpoints  and  interest  groups,  from 
whose  interactions  with  my  constituents 
seeds  for  further  national  legislation 
may  germinate. 

The  present  economic  problems  and 
attendant  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try have  given  rise  to  various  proposals 
which,  if  put  into  effect,  would  in  my 
judgment  operate  against  the  overall, 
long-term  interest  both  of  the  American 
working  man  and  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. Two  of  the  approaches  suggested 
are  particularly  troubUng. 

In  the  first  category  are  proposals  to 
institute  widespread  restrictive  quotas 
and  high  tariffs  on  imports.  The  second 
concept  Is  to  attempt  to  restrain  all  or 
virtually  all  overseas  investment  by  U.S. 
corporations.  These  proposals  have  been 
offered  with  the  best  intentions  of  im- 
proving the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and 
cutting  down  on  unemployment  here  at 
home.  However,  carefiil  analysis  reveals 
that  their  long-range  effects  would  not 
be  salutary,  and  would  in  fact  be  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  worker  and  consumer.  Conse- 
quently. I  have  not  included  any  such 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

It  is  true  that  restrictions,  quotas,  and 
higher  tariffs  on  foreign  imports  would 
result  in  increased  purchasing  of  U.S.- 
m.wie  products,  thus  temporarily  provid- 
ing extra  employment  in  the  United 
States.  However,  history  has  shown  that 
imilateral  trade  actions  of  this  type  soon 
draw  retaUatory  responses  from  other 
nations  which  trigger  trade  wars,  result- 
ing in  increased  unemployment  every- 
where. For  example,  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  1930  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
were  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
great  depression. 

During  that  period  of  time,  American 
exports  fell  more  than  $3.5  biUicm,  a 
loss  of  almost  60  percent  of  pre-Depres- 
sion exports.  Many  American  jobs  today 
depend  upon  the  export  oi  VS.-xn&de 
products,  as  well  as  on  the  importation 
of  goods  from  abroad.  Jobs  for  American 
factory  workers,  clerks,  tnickers,  mer- 
chant marine  personnel,  longshoremen, 
railway  workers,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
occupations  can  be  traced  directly  to 
American  exports  and  foreign  imports. 

Unless  we  buy  goods  from  abroad, 
foreign  countries  wUl  not  possess  the  U.S. 
dollars  needed  to  finance  their  purchases 
of  our  exports,  demand  for  U.S.  goods 
will  dn^,  and  many  American  workers 
will  find  themselves  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  Similarly,  those  Americans 
who  owe  their  Jobs  to  the  import  trade 
would  find  that  import  restrictions  and 
reductions  would  spell  unemployment  for 
them.  Department  of  Labor  statistics  re- 


veal that  more  than  2.5  million  Ameri- 
cans across  the  land  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  imports  mto  the  United 
States  for  their  Jobs. 

Thus,  the  short-lived  employment 
gains  resulting  from  drastic  restrictions 
on  foreign  trade  would  soon  vanish  as 
foreign  retaliatory  quotas  on  American 
exports  were  introduced,  available  dol- 
lars to  purchase  U.S.  goods  on  world 
markets  dried  up,  and  both  imports  and 
exports  decreased.  An  unemployment 
picture  far  worse  than  the  present  one 
would  emerge.  This  effect  might  well  be 
more  severe  in  the  New  York  City  area, 
with  its  great  seaport,  air  cargo,  rail- 
way, trucking  facilities,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  importing  firms,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

On  this  topic  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  has  reported  In  an  April 
1971,  bulletin  that: 

As  vht  landing  UJS.  port  In  t«nns  of  tbe 
value  of  gocxls  moving  to  foreign  marketa, 
New  York  City  hu  a  »trong  economic  Inter- 
est In  exports.  The  shipment  of  goods 
through  the  port  provides  considerable  In- 
come and  employment  from  financing.  In- 
Biirance.  forwarding,  warehousing,  transport, 
loading,  and  trade-related  service*. 

The  Commerce  Department  went  OD 
to  note  that: 

In  the  field  of  actual  production  for  ex- 
port. New  York  State  was  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing exporter  of  products  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  Industry,  that  N»w  York  exporU 
of  manufactured  products,  notably  of  both 
electrical  and  non -electrical  machinery, 
amounted  to  over  S2.3  billion  annually,  that 
♦40  million  of  New  York  State's  agrtculttiral 
products  were  exported  each  year,  and  that 
the  state's  economy  benefits  from  goods  pro- 
duced not  only  for  direct  export  but  also  lor 
ultimate  export  through  other  statse.  such 
Indirect  exports  being  of  parUcular  impor- 
tance in  Industries  whose  products  require 
further  processing  or  constitute  components 
and  parts  for  assembly  Into  machinery  or 
transport  equipment. 

The  imiport  business  is  also  essential  to 
emploj-ment  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
For  example,  plans  were  recently  im veiled 
to  c(axstruct  a  $37-million  refrigerated 
warehouse  and  pier  facility  for  Imported 
meats  in  Bronx  County,  part  of  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  In  Congress. 
The  purpose  of  this  facility  is  to  maintain 
New  York's  position  as  America's  leading 
meat  import  center.  Located  in  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area,  this  facility 
will  provide  2.000  new  Jobs  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  over  a  million  dollars. 
Through  this  Installation  win  be  funneled 
a  major  part  of  the  526  million  pounds 
Imported  annually  through  New  York 
Harbor,  as  well  as  of  the  15.4  million 
poimds  of  meat  exported  through  New 
York  each  year.  The  much -needed 
economic  impact  of  a  facility  of  this  type 
upon  the  Bronx  and  upon  residents  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  is  clear. 
Restrictive  economic  legislation  would 
spell  disaster  for  this  and  similar 
projects. 

Writing  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
ptuit  of  foreign  trade  on  employment  in 
the  New  York  area,  the  chairman  of  the 
Port  of  New  Yorit-New  Jersey  Authority, 
Mr.  James  C.  Kellogg  m.  stated  that: 

tji  the  nation's  premier  gateway  for  goods 
moving  In  International  commerce,  th«  bl- 
Btate  Port  ai  New  York-New  Jersey  would  be 
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unocf  th«  forwaort  to  fael  tb»  lmp»ct  of 
coMtnction  of  world  trmd*.  B»n  *n  mM- 
mmtwl  on*  out  of  eTary  tour  r««l«UnU  d»- 
Mnda  on  th«  flow  of  lnt«rn*tloi»»l  trmd«  for 
S«  economic  DmU  of  hU  U-yellhood.  TUmn 
u«  »pproilm»taly  M.500  longshoremen  han- 
dling waterbome  •xport-Unport  c«rfoet  iX 
the  port.  Some  51.000  trucken  and  railroad 
work«r»  tr»n«port  oceanbome  frrtght  to  and 
from  the  port  dutnct.  Another  6.500  employ- 
ees of  local  motor  carrtere  are  engaged  In 
d«UTerlng  to  or  picking  up  freight  from 
marine  terminals  Some  Sfi.OOO  per«5n«  are 
employed  by  export-import  wholeaaUng  or- 
ganlsauona,  export  management  companlea, 
combination  export  managers  and  the  like. 
Instltutlone  financing  international  trana- 
actlona  and  marine  inaurance  flrma  provide 
employment  for  at  least  38.000  persona;  ocean 
freight  forwmrden.  customs  brokers,  ware- 
housemen, and  export  packing  firms  employ 
another  18.000.  There  are  over  18.000  steam- 
ship company  employees  including  headquar- 
Xmn  rtafl.  crews,  ship  brokers,  and  agent*. 
If  early  12.000  workers  earn  thalr  paychaeta 
through  marltune  equipment  supply  and 
serrlce. 

•Theae  are  but  a  few  examples,  for  as  a 
result  of  the  currant  flow  of  International 
commerce  between  this  nation  and  Its  trad- 
Commerce  eatlmataa  that  67,300  persona  In 
New  York  and  38,700  peraona  In  Naw  J«»^ 
ing  partners  there  la  work  for  thouaMda  of 
others  who  provide  eaeentlal  aerrtcaa  to  ship- 
pers and  traders.  Moreover,  a  recently  re- 
leased report  by  tha  TJ£.  Departmant  ct 
are  engaged  In  manufacturing  for  azport. 

The  thrust  of  these  reports  is  clear: 
conttnued  high  levels  of  Imports  and  ex- 
ports are  essential  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

As  for  Federal  tax  incentives  for 
XJJB.  overseas  Investment,  Wanltet  re- 
moval of  such  incentives  would  result  in 
increased  unemployment  here  at  home. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers places  at  200,000  the  number  of 
people  who  would  be  put  out  of  work  If 
tax  incentives  for  overseas  investment 
were  abolished.  High  UJS.  costs  of  labor, 
transportation,  and  raw  materials  make 
some  American  products  uncompetitive 
abroad. 

In  order  to  sen  those  peurtlcular  goods 
In  foreign  markets,  it  is  necessary  for 
UJ3,  corporations  to  produce  them 
abroad.  Their  overseas  sale  results 
in  aaore  jobs  for  American  workers,  in- 
creased Income  for  UJB.  Investors,  and 
greater  taxes  collected  by  the  U-S. 
Treasury — provided  reasonable  tax  poli- 
cies are  followed. 

An  example  of  this  can  be  toxmd  with 
American  citrus  products,  whose  high 
domestic  prices  prevented  their  export 
to  Surope.  Ten  years  ago,  Florida  orange 
growers  began  planting  groves  in  Brazil 
to  capture  the  European  exjxurt  market. 
Today.  Juice  from  those  Brazilian 
oranges  is  shipped  to  the  Uhlted  States, 
where  it  Is  mwckaged  for  sale  in  Eu- 
rope, lliat  processing  and  packaging  in 
Florida  provides  Jobs  for  Americans.  The 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Brazilian  Juice  has  helped 
Florida  exporters  to  maintain  a  share  of 
the  European  market,  the  cost  of  Brazil- 
ian orange  Juice  being  less  than  half 
that  of  Florida  Juice. 

A  second  example  is  that  of  a  major 
Midwest  manufacturer  of  farm  machin- 
ery with  principal  production  facilities 
in  Iowa  and  Ulioois.  employing  over  38,- 


000  people.  In  1956,  that  corporation  ex- 
ported $30  million  worth  of  its  products. 
In  the  same  year,  the  company  began  its 
first  overseas  investments.  Fifteen  years 
later.  In  1971,  the  company  reported  $91 
million  in  exports  of  its  U.S.  production. 
That  corporation  attributes  the  $61  mil- 
lion Increase  in  exports  directly  to  its  for- 
eign Investments.  It  has  stated  that,  as  a 
result  of  its  overseas  prodxiction  and 
greater  visibility  in  f oreiipi  sales  markets, 
foreign  customers  Increased  orders  of 
spare  parts  as  well  as  of  machinery 
manufactured  m  this  country. 

Furthermore,  that  same  corporation 
now  exports  over  $13  million  worth  of 
U.S.-made  components  to  its  overseas 
production  facilities  for  integration  into 
machinery  produced  abroad.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  component  parts,  spare 
parts,  and  whole  farm  machines  for  ex- 
port means  Increased  employment  here 
in  the  United  States.  This  foreign  invest- 
ment has  not  brought  about  the  "export" 
of  jobs  out  of  America,  but  has  instead 
had  the  effect  of  creating — one  might 
even  say  "Importing" — new  job  positions 
for  American  workers. 

As  a  third  example,  a  major  New 
Jersey-based  producer  of  industalal  ma- 
chinery has  increased  its  exports  by  150 
percent  since  It  began  Investing  overseas 
10  years  ago.  It  now  states  that  4,000 
U.S.  employees  owe  their  jobs  directly 
to  the  export  of  the  firm's  products.  To 
Illustrate  this  position,  the  company  re- 
ported that  foUowing  its  commencement 
of  production  of  industrial  condensers  in 
SpeOn,  the  export  of  US. -made  pumps 
needed  for  those  condensers  increased  by 
IM  percent. 

Its  1971  annual  corporate  financial 
statement  revealed  that  37  percent  of  the 
firm's  total  sales  was  of  products  manu- 
factured abroad,  but  it  also  showed  that 
45  percent  of  those  foreign  sales  repre- 
sented component  parts  manuf swtured  in 
America  and  exported  to  foreign  produc- 
tion facilities.  Were  restrictive  foreign 
Investment  legislation  to  be  enacted,  the 
corporation  estimates  that  1,815  workers 
at  plants  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  836  employees  in  New  York 
State  would  lose  their  jobs. 

In  the  last  decade,  domestic  U.S.  em- 
ployment in  "multinational"  U.S.  cor- 
porations with  overseas  operations  rose 
by  27  percent,  while  total  U.S.  manufac- 
turing employment  grew  by  the  lower 
figure  of  17  percent.  This  suggests  that 
jobs  here  at  home  may  Indeed  be  gen- 
erated by  necessary  production  abroad. 
Fears  of  a  massive  flight  of  U.S.  capital 
out  of  the  country,  resulting  in  wide- 
scale  domestic  unemployment,  are  un- 
founded, according  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. Last  month  it  estimated  that 
expenditures  for  plants  and  equipment 
by    foreign    afllllates   of   U.S.    concerns 
would  rise  by  only  4  percent  in  1972  and 
6  percent  in  1973.  Where  capital  export- 
Lag  is  abused,  let  us  discourage  it,  but 
where  it  produces  overall  gains  for  the 
U.S.  economy,  it  deserves  our  support. 

American  consumer  organizations  and 
others  have  warned  against  restrictive 
trade  and  foreign  investment  policies  be- 
cause of  their  effect  on  prices.  For  ex- 
ample, the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States  has  pointed  out  that 


"protectionist"  legislation  would  meao 
that: 

Prlcaa  In  this  country  would  tend  to  go 
up,  reducing  the  real  Income  of  Amarlcua, 
affecting  particularly  thoaa  who  oan  least 
afford  It.  The  conaaquancaa  of  higher  prlcea 
and  a  more  llmltwrt  choice  of  goods  would 
fall  aapeclaUy  on  the  lower  Income  famlllea 
who  are  the  major  buyers  of  lesa  cosUy  im- 
ports of  clothing,  footwear,  and  other  eoa- 
sumer  neceaaltlea. 

The  American  Consumer  Education 
Council  on  World  Trade  echoes  that 
warning,  stating  that: 

Tariffs  and  quotas  reduce  the  competitive 
preaaurea  on  damaatlc  industries,  permit- 
ting them  to  charge  higher  prices  and  re- 
duce tha  quality  of  their  products. 

Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  AffEilrs,  cau- 
tions that : 

The  imposition  of  Import  quotas  will  hurt 
vlrtuaUy  every  consumer  In  the  U.S.,  par- 
ticularly lower  Income  consumers.  Higher 
prlcea.  fewer  product  choices,  reduced  com- 
petition and  a  limited  supply  of  imported 
products  are  tha  probable  resvUt  of  propoaad 
Import  legislation. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
strikes  a  key  nerve  when  he  warns  that: 

Imports  are  the  only  real  competition  for 
many  American  Arms.  The  consumer  bene- 
flta  from  this  competition  In  price  and 
quality.  The  American  Arms  gain  because 
they  are  motivated  to  Increase  their  pro- 
ductivity for  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  and 
informed  opinion  available  to  me,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment does  not  lie  in  widespread  trade 
quotas,  high  tariffs,  or  excessive  overseas 
investment  restrictions.  Better  answers, 
I  believe,  are  along  the  lines  of  the  ap- 
proaches I  have  suggested,  as  well  as  In 
increased  productivity  and  technological 
advances,  and  a  complete  overhaul  of  our 
national  spending  priorities. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  and  problems 
raised  in  this  broad  sirea  of  foreign  trade 
policy  and  the  Americsin  worker  and 
consumer.  However,  I  do  hope  that  Con- 
gress can  soon  apply  its  collective  ener- 
gies, drawing  upon  the  intellectual  re- 
sources of  the  American  public,  to  devise 
a  rational,  progressive  national  policy  on 
foreign  trade.  In  that  hope,  I  offer  this 
legislation  for  consideration. 

SKCTxoir-BT-8acnoM   AjtaLTais 

TTTLB   I — TAX   LAW    AMXmiMXMTB 

Section  101  Indlcataa  that  these  tax  law 
amendments  pertain  to  tha  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964. 

Section  loa  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
earnings  and  profits  of  controlled  foreign 
oorporatlons. 

Section  991  requlraa  that  earnings  and 
profits  from  foreign  Investment  be  reported 
with  a  breakdown  as  to  tha  source  of  the  In- 
come (I.e. — from  each  country)  for  tha  year 
In  which  profits  were  earned;  and  that  re- 
p<Mrted  eamlnga  and  profits  follow  generally 
the  rules  now  applied  to  corporations  within 
the  U.S..  with  adjustments  for  prior  year's 
deficits,  and  exemptions  toi  reporting  of  in- 
come where  foreign  legal  restrictlona  make 
such  reporting  unrealistic  or  n.S.  laws  make 
such  reporting  unfair. 

Sec.  993  defines  the  U.S.  corporation  as 
one  with  10%  or  more  of  the  foreign  com- 
pany's stock  and  defines  "control"  as  owner- 
ship of  more  than  60%  of  the  stock.  It  de- 
fines the  foreign  corporation  with  provisions 
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ttg  assuring  that  Indirect  control  shall  be  in- 

Qigded. 

gee.  993  eatabllshaa  tha  mechanism  for  de- 
jgnnlnlng  what  la  considered  stock  owner- 
ritlp  either  direct  or  Indlraot. 

8ao.  904  provldea  against  double  taxation 
Xsf  exempting  Income  that  has  already  been 
jKKirted  for  taxes  m  tha  U.S.  or  abroad 
through  a  chain  of  relatlonahlps  ^ilch  would 
be  taxed  anyway.  Proof  is  required  for  this 
«emptlon,  so  that  information  on  relatlon- 
ilUps  wUl  be  available. 

Sec.  996  makes  provision  so  that  the  17.8. 
itoek  has  a  taxable  value  related  to  the  new 
provlsionfl.  The  bMls  or  the  taxable  value  at 
the  corporate  stock  will  be  adjusted  by  what- 
ever amount  la  included  or  excluded  in  tlia 
gross  income  of  the  VS.  oorporation.  ThU  aa- 
gur«  that  n.8.  income  abroad  doaa  not  aacapa 
proper  capital  gains  or  other  revenue  ooUec- 
«on.  The  adjustment  In  the  "basis"  may  be 
upward  for  incluslonB  or  downward  for  ax- 
oluslons. 

Sec.  996  provides  that  the  VS.  Tariff  Oaai- 
mlaalon  may  grant  an  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  991-990  to  any  VS. 
flm  with  reiq?ect  to  its  forolgn-eource  earn- 
ings, if  It  finds  that  the  firm's  foreign  invest- 
ments and  operations  do  not  adveraely  affect 
the  U.S.  balanoea  of  trade  and  paymenta,  or 
UB.  domestic  employment,  and  that  I3ie  firm 
oould  not  domestlcaUy  produce  the  arttelaa 
it  Is  producing  In  whole  or  in  part  abroad  and 
market  them  abroad  oompetltlvrty  with  like 
or  rimUar  arttclea  produced  by  foreign-owned 
firms. 
rm^  n — AirrmuMPiNO   act,   couNrravAiLnfa 

DTTTt    LAW,    TABIFF    SCHXDTTLXa    AJtXNTMKfTS 
AMD    OTHKR    PSOVMIOlfS 

Sections  201  and  203  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  and  coxintervalllng  duty  statutes  of 
the  Tariff  Act  to  expedite  antidumping  and 
oountervaUlng  duty  procedures  by  placing 
their  administration  In  one  agency  and  set- 
ting a  time  limit  of  three  months  for  tha 
processing  of  a  complaint. 

Section  208  amends  the  U.S.  Tariff  Code  to 
provide  that  those  items  permitting  the  Im- 
portation of  articles  assembled  abroad  from 
TT,S.-made  components  at  raduoed  tariffs 
(Itama  806.30  and  807.00)  ahaU  apply  only  In 
casea  where  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commiaslon  finda 
that  the  importation  of  such  articles  will  not 
adveraely  affect  U.S.  exports,  the  U.S.  balance 
of  paymenta,  or  domestic  employment,  and 
that  the  Importer  could  not  produce  the 
article  domestically  and  market  It  competi- 
tively with  Uke  or  similar  artlclea  produced 
by  foreign-owned  firms. 
raiM  m — adjustmbnt  AasisTANCK  Ainj  txadb 

Section  301  la  a  abort  title. 

Section  302  contains  definitions. 

Section  303  establlBhea  a  aeparate  OfDce  of 
Adjustment  Beneflta  In  the  D^artment  of 
Labor  to  administer  tha  Adjiistment  Bene- 
fits Program. 

Section  304  estaWlahes  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining workers'  eligibility  for  benefits  un- 
der this  Act.  The  criteria  tie  eligibility  to 
easily  obtained  and  readily  coirelated  ob- 
jective, economic  data,  assuring  that  eligi- 
bility determinations  under  this  Act  will  be 
fair  and  equitable. 

Section  306  establiahes  the  amount  and 
duration  of  cash  benefits  under  this  Act. 
The  benefit  levels  established  are  higher 
than  thoee  available  under  the  present  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program.  Unemployed 
workers  would  receive  80%  of  their  own 
former  weekly  wages.  Eligible  workers  tak- 
ing new  Jobs  at  reduced  wages  would  receive 
compensation  to  bring  them  up  to  100%  of 
their  old  earning  levels,  giving  workers  an 
Incentive  to  aeek  new  employment  as  quickly 
as  poasible.  Workers  deemed  eligible  for  Ad- 
justment Benefits  would  receive  them  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  longer  depending  on 
their  previous  length  of  service  with  the  firm 
which  lays  them  off. 

Section  306  provides  for  job  retraining  for 


wortMra  deemed  eligible  for  Adjustment 
Benefits. 

Section  307  provides  for  aaalstanoa  for  eligi- 
ble workers  In  relocating  within  the  United 
States,  If  such  relocation  la  neeeeaary  to 
obtain  aultable   employment. 

Section  308  authorlBea  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Adjustment  Benefita  to  contract  for 
health  insurance  coverage  In  behalf  of  work- 
en  deemed  eligible  for  Adjustment  Benefits. 

Section  309  requires  VS.  employers  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
to  give  their  employees  at  least  three  weeks 
advance  notice  of  any  Impending  lay-offs  or 
reductions  in  working  hours.  Failure  to  give 
such  notice  under  this  section  would  be 
punlabahia  by  a  $6,000  fine. 

Tnui  IT — LAJBKUMa  Of  voBsmif  MKmrcn 

Section  401  requlraa  that  aU  foreign  prod- 
ucta  or  gooda  oontalning  foreign  componenta, 
even  If  thoaa  gooda  are  assembled  In  the 
VS.,  must  bear  labeling  which  clearly  Indi- 
cates, In  Sngllah,  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  foreign  producta  or  foreign  components. 

Section  402  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Oommerce  to  laaue  regulations  necessary  to 
effectuate    this   policy. 

Section  408  provldea  for  finaa  ranging  up 
to  tlO.OOO  for  wUlful  TloUtion  of  this  tiUe. 


VICTORY  FOR  TRUMAN 
RESERVOIR 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  orga- 
nisation calling  itself  the  EInvironmental 
ITefense  Fund  filed  a  lawsuit  in  Federal 
court  on  March  6,  1972,  seeking  to  halt 
action  on  construction  of  the  Truman 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  The  reaction  of  the 
good  people  of  west  central  Missouri  was 
in  successive  stages  of  first  shock,  then 
amazement,  turning  to  a  mood  of  disap- 
pointment, and  fln^y  into  a  fighting 
spirit,  determined  that  the  plaintiffs 
would  not  have  their  way. 

As  a  result  of  this  suit,  our  office  re- 
ceived petitions  from  several  thousand 
petitioners.  We  have  not  responded  until 
now  because  of  the  pending  lawsuit.  It 
is  because  of  such  reasons  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  at  this  time  to  mairp 
these  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  provide  some  measure  of  publicity 
on  my  position  regarding  this  litigation. 
I  intend  to  furnish  reprints  of  these  re- 
marks to  all  of  those  who  have  written 
to  our  office. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  responded 
earlier  to  our  petitioners  ^ould  not  be 
construed  either  as  a  lack  of  interest  In 
the  damage  that  could  come  from  this 
lawsuit  or  a  lack  of  activity  to  try  to  be 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  the  defendents. 
We  immediately  recognised  the  legal 
ethics  involved  and  the  fact  thsit  courts 
and  the  Ccmgrsss  are  two  separate 
branches  of  the  Federal  tripod. 

Notwithstanding,  It  is  a  fact  easily 
verified  that  my  first  offer  of  help  was  to 
become  a  party  defendant.  Later  I  of- 
fered to  become  an  amicus  curiae  or 
friend  of  the  court  which  in  effect  gives 
the  right  to  Interplead  as  a  party  and  to 
present  arguments  on  the  side  of  one's 
choice.  Later  during  the  course  of  the 
trial,  I  offered  to  be  a  witness.  The  spe- 
cial counsel  that  had  been  retained  con- 
sidered xmtU  the  very  last  calling  the 
Congressman  and  the  Senators  who  rep- 


resent the  area  of  the  Truman  Reservoir 
as  witnesses. 

At  all  tlmas,  I  have  cocveratad  very 
cloaely  and  communicated  regularly  with 
the  Special  Counsel  employed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  our  area.  I  ha.ve  phoned  from 
Washington  to  Kansas  City  regularly  and 
frequently  to  know  the  course  or  correct 
status  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  all  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  not  make  any  preliminary 
comment  that  would  reach  the  ears  of 
the  court,  and  which  might  or  could  re- 
sult in  an  adverse  reaction  by  the  court. 

I  report  now  to  the  friends  of  Truman 
Reservoir  that  while  it  may  have  ap- 
peared that  I  was  silent  concerning  this 
litigation,  it  was  not  by  preference,  but 
by  suggestion  of  oounsel.  This  turned  out 
to  be  a  wise  course,  because  if  we  have 
not  won  a  full  victory,  we  have  won  the 
first  roimd  of  the  battle  started  by  the 
strangers  from  upstate  New  York. 

There  is  so  much  that  could  or  ought 
to  be  said  about  this  lawsuit.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  my  colleagues  except  to 
put  on  the  record  some  things  my  con- 
stituents may  read.  First  I  wish  to  make 
it  dear  that  I  was  present  at  the  very 
first  conference  and  discussions  in  the 
days  when  we  called  it  the  Kayslnger 
project. 

I  was  present  at  these  discussions  in 
Clinton,  Osceola,  Butler,  Nevada,  and 
elsewhere.  That  was  way  back  in  1960,  m 
those  days  it  was  not  always  easy  to  per- 
suade everyone  of  the  great  benefits  or 
the  tremendous  long-run  advantages  of 
this  project,  consisting  of  fiood  control, 
recreation,  amd  hydroelectric  power. 

At  long  last  a  consensus  was  reached 
and  authorization  was  finally  accom- 
plished. Then  who  can  ever  forget  the 
dramatic  momoit  in  the  Oval  Office  of 
President  Johnson  whoi  he  piclced  up 
the  phone  to  call  the  Budget  Bureaiv  and 
turned  back  to  the  roomful  of  Kayslnger 
boosters  saying  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  our  project  the  green  light  instead 
of  a  project  in  Indiana? 

When  some  of  us,  on  that  beautiful  fall 
day  back  in  1964  participated  in  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  we  thought 
all  our  troubles  were  over.  Little  did  any 
of  us  the  dream  that  the  Vietnam 
buildup,  which  happened  in  1965,  would 
limit  ftmding  for  constructon  and  land 
acquisition  aver  the  years  ahead,  and 
reduce  the  program  on  the  project  to 
only  a  snail's  pace,  m  the  years  that 
followed,  some  of  those  who  had  been 
supporters  of  the  project  began  to  have 
doubts,  and  genuinely  became  concerned 
as  to  when  this  project  would  ever  be 
completed. 

Eniring  all  of  these  years  your  Con- 
gressman and  our  Senators  have  tried  to 
get  every  last  dollar  of  appropriations 
that  was  possible.  In  1  or  2  years  we  ap- 
propriated more  than  the  administration 
would  use.  Some  of  it  was  impoimded 
into  what  they  called  budgetary  reserve. 
It  has  been  bad  enough  to  move  along 
so  slowly.  But  then  the  real  blow  was 
the  lawsuit.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  law- 
suit did  not  cause  those  who  had  woriced 
so  hard  for  the  Truman  Reservoir  to  lose 
spirit  or  become  despondent.  It  only 
caused  them  to  fight  a  Uttie  harder  with 
a   determination   that   this   Ul-advlsed 
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Utigatioo  would  not  be  successful.  I  at- 
tended what  was  called  a  victory  dinner 
ID  the  Clinton  Hlgli  ScHool  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  help  raise  funds  for  counsel's 
fees.  The  sponsors  were  good  enough  to 
let  me  sit  up  at  the  speaker's  table.  From 
that  vantage  point,  as  I  looked  down 
into  the  eyes  of  those  assembled  there 
that  night,  I  saw  a  group  of  fighters  who 
were  not  going  to  give  up  no  matter  what 
amount  of  adversity  they  had  experi- 
enced or  what  might  come  in  the  future. 
I  came  away  from  that  meeting  revital- 
ized because  of  the  dedicated  determi- 
nation of  those  who  recognized  tlie  great 
value  and  understood  the  long  range 
benefits  that  would  come  from  the  Tru- 
man Reservoir.  You  could  easily  sense 
the  attitude  that  they  would  not  be  dis- 
suaded by  some  outsiders  who  were  bent 
on  an  arrest  of  progress  for  aui  area. 

We  have  all  heard  a  lot  about  the  eco- 
balance.  Sometimes  it  is  caUed  ecology. 
At  other  times  the  same  thing  is  de- 
scribed as  the  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment. Such  problems  exist.  There  i.<3  no 
denying  it.  Great  strides  have  been  made 
to  reduce  water  pollution.  I  suppose  the 
biggest  job  of  all  la  in  the  effort  for  en- 
vironmenul  cleanup  in  the  field  of  air 
poUution.  Of  course,  the  work  here  at 
Truman  Reservoir  would  in  no  way  con- 
tribute to  the  problems  of  air  pollution. 
Unfortunately,  the  allegations  of  the 
lawsuit,  placed  its  entire  emphasis  on 
what  would  happen  to  the  paddleflsh  and 
also  on  the  loss  of  allegedly  valuable 
archeological  objects  whose  excavation 
would  be  denied  by  inundation.  As  could 
be  expected,  the  petition  was  silent  on 
the  great  benefits  of  flood  control.  It  re- 
cited nothing  at  all  about  the  impend- 
ing energy  crisis  that  could  or  might  be 
alleviated  if  there  were  greater  produc- 
uon  of  hydroelectric  power,  because  of 
this  and  similar  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  it  was  a  weU- 
known  fact  that  this  country  is  face  to 
face  with  an  energy  crisis.  That  means 
the  power  for  industry  smd  light  for 
residences  is  going  to  become  a  more 
precious  commodity  each  year  from  now 
on.  It  means,  moreover,  that  unless  we 
do  something  to  increase  the  output  of 
our  energy,  the  brownouts  we  now  ex- 
perience will,  in  the  years  ahead,  be- 
come blackouts.  Hopefully,  some  kind  of 
new  atomic  process  may  be  developed 
that  will  produce  energy   without  the 
dangerous   poUution   that   comes   from 
atomic  waste.  But  until  that  time  comes, 
the  very  best  kind  of  energy,  the  moat 
poUutioo-free  energy  erf  all  is  that  pro- 
duced from  hydroelectric  sources.   The 
foregoing  dissertation  should  raise  the 
question  of  who  are  the  true  environ- 
mentalists— those  who  would  complete 
this  furoject  or  the  environmental  defense 
fund,  who  would  stop  this  project  I  sub- 
mit the  answer  is  easy.  The  true  environ- 
mentalists are  those  who  would  continue 
iYkyn  project  and  the  false  or  pseudo-en- 
Ytnuimentalists  are  those  who  would  in- 
terrupt this  completion,  who  have  mis- 
named   themselves    the    environmental 
defense  fund. 

The  reaDy  t.^tniring  environmentalists 
are  those  who  would  see  this  project  com- 
pleted with  all  the  vast  benefits  which 
will  flow  from  Jt. 


One  of  the  most  important  benefits  is 
large  quantities  of  pollution-free  energy 
which  wUl  be  so  desperately  needed  in 
this  area  in  the  years  ahead. 

When  this  suit  was  filed  in  March,  it 
came  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  bltie.  I  Just 
could  not  believe  that  the  court  would  as- 
sume jurisdiction,  because  of  the  long  de- 
lay In  raising  the  question  of  danger  to 
the  environment  from  this  project  Then 
I   discovered   there   were   some   serious 
omissions  in  the  drafting  of  the  original 
environmental  law.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  It  did  not  contain  a  provision 
to  exempt  those  projects  which  were  al- 
ready under  construction  at  the  time  of 
the  aiactment  of  the  law.  To  my  surprise 
and  dismay,  I  foimd  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  "grandfather  clause"  of 
any  kind  which  would  exclude  the  ap- 
plication of  the  environmental  act  to 
projects  already  underway.  When  this 
lawsuit  was  filed,  and  when  I  foimd  the 
court  did  have  jurisdiction  I  quickly  re- 
sponded with  the  comment,  "There  Ought 
TYj  Be  a  Law."  I  meant  that,  even  at  this 
late  date,  there  should  be  an  enactment 
which  would  take  away  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  as  to  projects  that  are  as 
far  along  toward  completion  as  the  Tru- 
man Reservoir. 

I  have  supported  all  of  the  water  pol- 
lution and  air  pollution  enactments  that 
have  been  passed  for  the  past  several 
years.  I  am  ln.agreement  that  we  should 
and  must  think  of  the  future  of  this  small 
planet  with  its  limited  resoiuxes  and  its 
growing  population. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  all  of 
the  framework  of  the  law  there  is  what 
is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  latches  which 
simply  means  that  the  law  frowns  upon 
anyone  who  sleeps  upon  his  rights.  Why, 
oh  why  Is  it  equitable  to  permit  these 
plaintiffs  to  wait  until  March  of  1972  to 
file  their  suit?  I  submit  that  it  is  un- 
conscionable that  any  plaintiff  should 
not  have  to  conform  to  some  reason- 
able statute  of  limitations. 

For  my  part  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  the  original  environ- 
mental laws  did  not  contain  a  provision 
of  exclusion  exempting  those  projects  un- 
der construction  at  the  time,  from  the  re- 
quirement of  an  environmental  impact 
survey. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  deprive  jurisdiction  to  any  court 
of  the  United  States  to  entertain  a 
petition  to  halt  any  Federal  construction 
project  authorized  prior  to  January  1, 
1970,  being  built  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, provided  there  has  been  expend- 
ed on  such  project  by  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  litigation  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  authorized 
cost  of  such  project  or  $15,000,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

The  terms  of  my  bill  were  considered 
before  it  was  introduced.  Certainly  there 
was  no  environmental  legislation  of  any 
consequence  prior  to  1970.  As  to  those 
projects  under  construction  before  1970, 
my  bill  will  prevent  the  so-called  en- 
vironmental defense  fund  and  others 
from  sleeping  on  their  rights.  It  is  plain 
ordinary  commonsense  that  a  plaintiff 
just  should  not  be  permitted  to  file  a  law- 
suit after  $15,000,000  has  been  spent  on 


a  project,  and  thereby  cause  all  that 
money  to  become  a  waste  or  total  loss. 

The  figure  of  $15,000,000  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  amendment,  as  is  the  figure  of 
10  percent  This  may  be  adjusted  either 
upward  or  downward,  depending  upon 
the  wiU  of  the  Congress  at  tiie  time  of 
enactment. 

Of  coiirse  I  do  not  have  any  illusions 
that  this  measxu-e  can  be  enacted  and 
signed  into  law  this  Congress  because  of 
the  lateness  in  the  session.  This  bill 
could  not  be  introduced  until  the  court 
had  rendered  its  dedsion.  Let  me  say 
straightforwardly  that  in  the  event  I 
should  be  a  Member  of  the  93d  Congress, 
I  shall  unrelentingly  pursue  the  enact- 
ment of  this  piece  of  legislation  with  all 
the  diligence  and  vigor  that  I  can  muster. 

Yes.  the  lawsuit  was  quite  a  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  those  who  were  friends  of  this 
project.  But  the  lawsuit  will  not  be  fatal. 
We  have  already  achieved  a  measure  of 
victory  by  the  judgment  of  the  court.  We 
are  also  assured  now  of  the  largest  ap- 
propriation for  FY  73  of  any  year  since 
the  commencement  of  construction.  This 
is  encouraging.  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibUity  that  if  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced should  become  law  it  would  not 
only  eliminate  the  pending  appeal,  but 
would  put  to  rest  the  issue  of  interruption 
of  other  projects  across  America. 


October  13,  1972 
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m.  ciialrmftT>.  as  a  Puerto  Bican  and  an 
^^Qtertcan  citizen,  I  muat  categorlcaUy  reject 
tUe  unwBxnmted  and  mlsleatling  aUegatlons 
of  the  Cuban  representative. 


PUERTO  RICOS  POSITION  IN 
UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  CORDOVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  c6rDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  resent  and  totally 
reject  the  attempts  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  Intervene  In  Puerto  Rican 
affairs.  Our  position  was  vigorously 
stated  2  days  ago  at  the  United  Na- 
tions by  a  distinguished  Puerto  Rican 
who  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 
Mrs.  Julia  Rivera  de  Vincentt  Her  state- 
ment follows: 

m  the  name  of  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  Puerto  Blcan.  I  must 
totally  reject  the  statements  by  the  Cuban 
representative  that  Puerto  Rico  has  not  yet 
achieved  self-determination.  I  vehemently 
object  to  his  continued  interference  In  the 
Internal  afTalrs  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

It  Is  a  great  irony  that  the  representative 
of  Cuba  should  make  the  statement  which 
we  have  heard  In  this  chamber  today.  Per- 
haps the  representative  of  Cuba,  whose  peo- 
ple have  not  seen  ballot  boxes  In  their  coun- 
try in  more  than  a  decade,  simply  does  not 
londerstand  the  meaning  of  the  free  elec- 
toral prxxMes  and  other  democratic  Institu- 
tions which  mean  so  much  to  Puerto  Klcana. 
VSre  In  Puerto  mco  know  the  meaning  of 
self-determination  which  we  have  enjoyed 
and  continue  to  enjoy,  and  we  know  from 
experience  the  true  meaning  of  freedom. 

Again  and  again  the  Puerto  Blcan  people 
have  spoken  In  the  free  exercise  of  their  c^ 
tlons.  Again  and  again  they  have  demanded 
that  Cuba  cease  Interfering  In  their  Internal 
affairs.  Must  the  people  of  Puerto  Blco  con- 
tinue to  be  subjected  to  the  calumnies  w« 
have  heard  today?  Such  slander  Is  Intoler- 
able and  degrading  to  the  Puerto  Blcan  peo- 
ple and  to  their  free  Institutions.  Must  this 
organization  continue  to  listen  to  such 
warped  judgments  of  my  people's  ability  to 
see  and  decide  the  Issues  for  themselves? 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO    HONORABLE 
PAGE  BELCHER 

(Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California  asked  and 
VM  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  speech  made  by 
Bryce  Harlow  on  the  occasicai  of  a  teatl- 
monial  dinner  given  In  honor  of  Paqb 
BxLCHKR  by  his  Republican  friends  and 
staff  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Dear  hearts  and  gentle  people.  What  has 
risen  before  you  Is  the  erroded  remnant  of 
•  giant  of  a  man — one  who  has  had  the  dis- 
tinction and  delight — ye*,  even  the  obliga- 
tion—to labor  weU  nigh  a  quarter  of  a 
century  tete-a-tete  with  the  incredible,  peer- 
lew,  formidable,  lovably  cantankerous  Con- 
gressman Page  Belcher  of  Oklahoma. 

Well  I  recall  our  first  encoimter  when  I 
loomed  over  him  when  he  first  came  to 
Congress.  In  that  very  fint  session,  when 
I  Imprudently  rendered  a  Judgment  counter 
to  his,  I  discovered  I  quickly  lost  three  Inches 
In  height  due  to  his  remarkably  acerbic, 
tapler  and  scalpel-like  tongue. 

F*om  that  day  forward  I  followed  that  old 
piece  of  doggerel  in  my  relations  with  Page: 

Those  who  fight 
And  run  away 
Live  to  fight 
Another  day. 

Only  by  oareful  adhe:-ence  to  that  doc- 
trine have  I  STirvlved  to  be  here  this  eve- 
ning. Joining  to  tribute  to  one  who  has 
become  a  pillar  In  Congrees.  one  who  has 
been  a  mainstay  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
the  years  I  have  known  him. 

Now  let's  be  perfectly  frank  about  Page. 
After  all,  he  would  expect  that  of  us.  The 
simple  truth  Is,  it  would  probably  be  easier 
now  and  then  to  live  with  Olorla  Steinem 
than  with  Page  Belcher,  when  you  get  right 
down  to  It. 

My  observation  has  been  that  there  are 
two  ways  to  get  along  with  Page.  One  is 
his  way.  The  other  is  his  way.  There's  Just 
no  other  way. 

And  that  is  precisely  why  he  is  what  he  has 
come  to  be — Page  the  Incredible. 

I  have  seen  this  man,  during  my  ten 
years  In  the  White  House,  overcome  not  one. 
not  two.  not  five,  but  a  whole  procession  of 
obatacles  before  which  lesser  men  would  have 
quailed.  Why,  Page,  even  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son at  the  zenith  of  his  imperturbable  In- 
flexibility never  onoe  even  approximated 
your  doggedness,  your  tenacity,  your  auto- 
matic, absolute  Insistence  on  achieving  your 
piupose  once  your  mind  is  made  up. 

Now  in  some  people  that  kind  of  an  attri- 
bute is  not  necessarily  a  handsome  one. 
Tou  know  such  a  feUow  can  oome  to  be 
viewed  as  dogmatic,  or  intolerant  of  others' 
views,  or  jiist  plain  buUheaded. 

Well,  to  be  honest  about  It.  my  friends, 
there  have  been  times  that  I  have  thought 
Page  was  coming  just  a  bit  close  to  some  of 
those  things  when,  no  matter  what  I  tried 
to  say,  and  no  matter  what  the  Prealdent  or 
anyone  else  tried  to  say,  he  went  obeeniy 
careening  down  the  highway  of  his  choice, 
forcing  the  rest  of  us  to  dodge  away  for 
fear  of  our  Uvea. 

But  there  Is  a  difference  here — a  really 
noteworthy  difference.  Let  me  put  It  this 
way. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  lovable  cockleburT  Mow 
some  of  you  would  say  you  haven't— but 
you  He  In  your  teeth  when  you  say  that  be- 
cause that's  precisely  what  U  with  xu  this 
evening. 

Yes,  Page  is  tough  and  Page  Is  rough, 
and  Page  is  denuinding,  and  he  wlU  push 
around  the  biggest  people  in  the  entire 
Uulted  State*  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tancy, and  virtually  always  with  complete 
success  In  what  he  Is  trying  to  do. 

But — and  here's  the  big  difference — al- 
ways we  have  known,  we  who  have  been  so 
lucky  as  to  have  worked  with  this  gifted 
man,  that  his  motives  always  have  been 
gold  undefiled.  It  is  party  loyalty  that  moti- 
vates Page.  It  is  loyalty  to  our  country  that 
motivates  Page.  It  is  that  grand  concept  of 
the  long-term  interest  of  the  American  p>eo- 
ple,  the  avoidance  of  the  tawdry,  the  expe- 
dient, the  ahort-elghted  solutions  that  con- 
trol Page.  And  so,  a  soft-hearted,  a  good- 
hearted  thUtle — a  tough  man,  an  able  man, 
a  driving  man — but,  oh.  such  a  good  man — 
that's  our  Page. 

I.  for  one,  am  so  mightily  proud  to  have 
been  able  to  work  with  him  on  many  of  his 
major  achievements  in  his  Congreaeional 
years,  and  as  a  feUow  Oklahoman  X  glow 
like  a  firefly  because  he  Is  a  product  of 
my  state. 

I  gueoa  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  parts 
of  what  I  am  saying  to  j'ou  is  to  convey  my 
understanding  that  he  has  decided  to  re- 
main in  these  environs  In  which  he  has  been 
so  dominant  and  so  constructive  and  so  ad- 
mired for  so  long.  I  frankly  say  Washington 
would  be  a  far  leaser  place  Lf  he  and  Gladys 
should  leave,  and  thank  Ood  they  are  stay- 
ing, for  their  oounael.  judgment  and  friend- 
ship will  continue  to  be  sorely  needed  by  us 
alL 

Let  me  close  off  with  a  sidebar  comment — 
Oladys. 

I  have  talked  of  Page  being  so  big  and  so 
rough  and  tough,  but.  friends,  everj^ne  of 
US  has  seen  him  hunker  down  like  the  pro- 
verbial dog  in  the  hailstorm  when  Oladys, 
irresistible  Gladys,  has  turned  and  said, 
"Now,  Page."  So  in  saluting  you,  Page,  we 
know  full  well  we  are  saluting  as  well  your 
wonderful  lady,  who  I  have  reason  to  believe 
has  been  your  anchor  as  well  as  your  rudder, 
and  I  rather  suspect  also  your  engine,  all  of 
these  years. 

I  suppose  I  am  the  right  one  to  say  one 
thing  more,  in  light  of  the  way  this  pro- 
gram baa  shaped  out — a  simple  ptartlng 
thought. 

May  the  sun  be  in  your  face,  may  the 
winds  be  to  your  back,  may  all  your  breezes 
be  fair  and  balmy,  and  may  the  Lord's  hand 
be  on  your  shoulder  as  you  move  down  the 
street  a  piece  but  carry  forward  your  devo- 
tion to  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 


due  to  a  potential  oonfliot  of  Interest.  My 
wife  teaches  in  the  DX:.  school  syatem.  and  is 
currently  on  leave  for  the  1873-1978  school 
year.  Because  she  might  benefit  In  the  future 
from  increases  In  salary  and  benefits  enacted 
by  Congress,  I  have  abstained  from  voting 
on  this  legislation  in  committee  and  on  ttie 
floor  of  the  Bouse. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  when  the 
House  took  action  on  four  bills  Wednes- 
day evening.  October  11,  1972.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows: 

Yes  on  roll  427,  final  passage  of  H3.  10724. 
authorizing  WMATA  to  purchase  D.C.  area 
bus  lines; 

Yes  on  roll  428.  final  passage  of  H.R.  6482. 
Strip  Mining  Reclamation  bill; 

Yes  on  roll  429,  final  passage  of  S.J.  Res. 
247.  extending  copyright  protection  until 
1974; 

Present  on  final  passage  of  H.B.  16666^  D.C. 
teachers'  pay  bill.  I  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  in  the 
D.C.  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 


'i-HE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION AND  NEW  RAILWAY 
FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  RECYCLA- 
BLE MATERIALS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
on  October  4,  1972.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  proposed  a  general, 
across-the-board  railroad  freight  rate 
increeise  of  up  to  6  percent.  In  some  cate- 
gories, the  Commission  limited  the  rate 
increases  to  a  lower  percentage  figure. 

At  the  present  time,  mil  transporta- 
tion rates  are  highly  discriminatory:  on 
a  mile-to-mlle  basis,  raw,  primary  mate- 
rials can  be  shipped  more  cheaply  than 
can  secondary  or  recyclable  materials.  In 
permitting  this  rate  discrimination — 
which  in  cases  has  amounted  to  a  50-per- 
cent differential— the  ICC  has  encour- 
aged the  development  of  an  extractive, 
depletion  oriented  economy.  These 
freight  rates  have  encouraged  industry 
to  destroy  virgin  timber  rather  than  re- 
cycle waste  paper:  they  provided  Incen- 
tives for  the  extraction  of  Irreplaceable 
raw  materials,  such  as  iron  ore.  and  have 
discouraged  the  careful  preservation  of 
waste  materials.  The  ICC's  freight  rates 
have  contributed  to  our  Nation's  aohd 
waste  problem  and  to  the  continuing 
destruction  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  the  new  proposed  freight  rate  in- 
creases, the  Commission  made  some  ef- 
fort to  begin  to  lessen  the  discriminatory 
differentials  between  primary  and  sec- 
ondary materials.  For  this  first  step — for 
this  first  recognition  of  the  environmen- 
tal problem  which  discriminatory  freight 
rates  have  created,  the  Commission  is  to 
be  commended.  But  while  the  second- 
ary materials'  rail  freight  rate  In- 
creases are  generally  held  to  half  the  rate 
Increase  for  primary  materials,  the  ICCs 
new  tariff  schedule  has  no  real  sound  or 
logical  basis.  For  example,  the  ICC  does 
not  explicitly  state  why  the  shipping 
rate  for  recyclable  materials  .'-hould  be 
permitted  to  increase  three  percent.  It 
would  appear  that  the  ICC  hoped  to 
satisfy  the  various  conservation  groups 
by  merely  pulling  the  3 -percent  figure 
from  the  sky.  At  best,  the  3-percent  In- 
crease figure  Is  extremely  arbitrary,  am- 
biguous, and  highly  debatable. 

The  ICC's  recent  approval  of  rail 
freight  rate  increases  also  violates  the 
theme  of  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright's  recent  decision  In  S.C.RAJ. 
versus  ICC.  In  S.C.R.AP.  versus  ICC. 
Judge  Wright  ordered  that  a  proposed 
2.5-percent  increase  In  rail  freight  rates 
on  goods  being  transported  for  purposes 
of  recycling  be  prohibited  pending 
further  action  by  the  court.  In  shori. 
the  ICC's  recent  decision  defies  the 
court's  desire  to  stimulate  the  trans- 
portation and  reuse  of  recyclable  uiate- 


ilalB  on  a  loslcal  and  orderly  ba&is.  In 

I  ill  probability,  the  ICC  order  of  October 

' ;  falls  to  satisfy  the  court's  requirement 

(  f  adequate  environmental  impact  study. 

llr.  Speaker,  the  ICC's  recent  action 

gnores  recent  legislative  developments 

18  can  be  seen  In  title  VI  of  S.  2382,  the 

levenue  Financing  Division   Act,  cur- 

■ently  pending  before  the  Senate.  In  this 

larUcular  piece  of  legislation,  the  Senate 

::ommerce  Committee  states  that — 

In  ordar  to  aocomplUb  tba  piirpoMs  of 
he   Scald   Waste   Dlspooal   Act   of    1906.    as 
I  ^mended  by  the  Eeeoiirce  Recovery  Act  of 
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D70.  It  la  essential  to  establish  and  main- 
aln  fair,  reaaonable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
;r«nsport»tlon  ntes  which  will  facilitate 
ind  encourage  broader  utlllBatlon  of  recycled 
I  olid  waste  materials  and  promote  oonser- 
ratlon  of   vital    natural   resources. 

Recyclable  goods  must  be  used  in  pro- 
tuction  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  pos- 
lible.  The  present  and  proposed  rail 
teight  rate  structure  does  not  encourage 
;hl8  dire  need — it  actually  discourages 
t.  The  ICC.  therefore,  Is  not  acting  in 
;he  public's  best  interest. 

The  ICC  and  the  Nation's  rail  freight 
rate  structure  must  be  set  back  on  the 
right  track,  through  a  complete  study, 
:«vlew.  and  readjustment  of  all  existing 
rrelgbt  rates. 


FHE      OLEN      CANYON      NATIONAL 
RECREATION    AREA— A    CORREC- 
TION AND   AN   EXPLANATION 
( Mr.  LLOTD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoao  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Con- 
GRBSsiOH/a  Rkcoro  for  October  12,  1972. 
page  35291,  a  statement  is  Inserted  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  regarding 
Bu:tlon  by  the  Houae  Interior  Commit- 
tee on  legislation  to  establish  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area. 

Criticisms  are  leveled  against  the 
House  committee  which  should  be  an- 
swered because  the  complaints  are 
biased  and  in  my  opinion  are  meant  to 
jserve  a  purely  political  purpose. 

The  Glen  Csmj'on  National  Recrea- 
tion legislation  as  passed  by  the  n.S. 
Senate  was  not  acceptable  to  a  great 
many  Dtahns  for  several  reasons  includ- 
ing the  most  hotly  contested  one  which 
Involves  what  I  and  many  other  Utahns 
consider  to  be  essential  smd  easily 
reached  8u:cess  to  the  Utah  regions  of 
the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area.  Approximately  95  percent  of  Lake 
Powell  is  in  Utah  and  yet  access  from  the 
southwest  to  the  Utah  area  is  rendered 
difficult  by  inadequate  roads.  A  large 
body  of  Utahns  are  of  the  opinion  that 
unless  this  legislation  mandates  this  road 
and  allows  the  State  of  Utah  road  build- 
ing jurisdiction  in  the  event  of  default 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  road 
may  never  be  constructed  due  to  the  op- 
position of  some  environmental  groups 
who  prefer  a  detour  aroimd  the  Esca- 
lante  River  rather  than  a  span  across 
the  river  at  an  appropriate  location. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  asked  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  to  conduct 
field  hearings.  This  is  a  request  which 


had  been  made  of  me  by  environmental 
spokesmen  who  said  It  was  difficult  If  not 
impossible  for  many  of  their  members 
with  a  vital  Interest  in  the  legislation  to 
come  to  a  hearing  in  Washington.  Chair- 
man Roy  Taylor  of  the  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Subconunlttee  was  Immediately 
cooperative  and  at  the  first  opportunity, 
which  was  the  long  Memorial  Day  week- 
end of  1972,  five  members  of  the  sub- 
committee journeyed  to  Kanab,  Utah, 
and  conducted  the  requested  field  hear- 
ings. 

There  is  a  long  backlog  of  legislation 
in  this  subcommittee.  Despite  this  back- 
log. Chairman  Taylor  and  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  worked  honestly 
and  diligently  to  afford  the  Glen  Canyon 
legislation  every  appropriate  opportunity 
for  expeditious  advancement.  Washing- 
ton hearings  were  called  soon  after  re- 
turn from  Kanab. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Utah  com- 
plains that  the  bill  was  not  marked  up 
until  August  11.  This  was  due  to  no  dila- 
tory tactics  on  the  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee but  was  due  to  the  great  volume 
of  work  with  which  the  subcommittee  has 
been  faced  this  year.  I  personally  missed 
no  opportunity  to  move  this  legislation 
steadily  along. 

The  combination  of  a  congressional  re- 
cess the  latter  part  of  August  and  volume 
of  work  being  performed  by  the  staff  of 
the  Interior  Committee  under  very  press- 
ing circumstances  was  another  reason  for 
delay  in  filing  a  report  on  the  bill  and 
I  share  the  disappointment  that  It  was 
not  filed  until  September  26,  but  I  cast  no 
stones. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Utah  claims 
every  effort  made  to  discuss  in  advance 
possible  basis  for  conference  agreement 
betweai  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  has  been  rejected.  This  claim 
Is  not  correct  and  is  made  of  whole  cloth. 

The  Junior  Senator  of  Utah  is  not  the 
only  one  who  is  disappointed  with  the 
progress  of  the  bill  thus  far.  The  delays 
have  been  due  to  the  controversy  of  a 
mandated  road  not  to  any  deliberately 
dilatory  tactics  on  either  my  part  or  on 
the  part  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation.  The  nature  and  form  of  the 
complaints  issued  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Utah  perform  no  useful  fimctlon  in 
assisting  the  ensM^tment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. If  he  were  not  now  demanding 
changes  in  language  on  which  a  general 
concensus  had  been  previously  approved 
including  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
of  Utah,  the  bill  would  not  now  be  in 
danger  of  defeat  through  lack  of  time. 


THE    WAR    IN    VIETNAM— IMPLICA- 
TIONS   OP    INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In 
the  summer  I  requested  a  report  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  on  International 
law  as  it  relates  to  the  bombing  of  dikes 
in  Vietnam  and  the  mining  of  the  port 
of  Haiphong. 

Following  my  r«narks,  I  would  like  to 
insert  that  reix>rt  in  the  Record,  for  it 


raises  some  grave  questions  about  tb« 
propriety  of  our  military  actions  against 
a  coimtry  with  whom  no  war  has  been 
declared. 

The  report  examines  the  various  argu< 
ments  relating  to  bombing  at  the  dikes  In 
North  Vietnam,  and  concludes  that 
even  if  the  dikes  were  legitimate  mili- 
tary targets  it  may  be  a  breach  of  the 
rules  of  w&rfare  to  bomb  them  if  their 
destruction  would  result  in  civilian  cas- 
ualties disproportionate  to  any  military 
gain. 

On  the  question  of  blockading  the  port 
of  Haiphong,  the  report  raises  equally 
serious  questions  about  excessive  use  of 
force  affecting  third  party  nonbelllger- 
ents.  particularly  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  report  follows: 

iNTKaNATIONAI.    LAW    AS    rr    RKLATXS    TO    THI 

Bombing  or  thx  Dnucs  ams  the  lixtrofa  or 

THE    POXTS   OF    NOSTH    ViKTMAM 

The  following  memorandtmi  and  the  at- 
tached papers  are  sent  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest of  August  4  for  a  legal  assessment  of 
the  questions  of  International  law  InvotTsd 
In  the  bombing  of  the  dikes  and  the  mining 
of  the  porta  of  North  Vietnam.  This  memo- 
r&ndiun  does  not  purport  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  subject.  Rathsr  It  at- 
tempts to  outline  and  lUiistrate  some  of  the 
major  legal  problems  attendant  upon  the 
bombing  of  the  dikes  and  the  mining  of  the 
harbors.  In  preparing  the  memorandTun,  this 
Division  surveyed  a  number  of  authMltattre 
textbooks  on  international  law  as  weU  as  the 
literature  In  legal  periodicals.  We  also  con- 
ducted a  search  of  our  clipping  files.  Nothing 
specific  on  bombing  the  dikes  was  found,  and 
it  has  proven  necessary  to  reason  by  analogy 
from  existing  International  law,  which  seems 
to  be  far  from  definitive  on  the  entire  q\ies- 
tlon  of  bombing. 

The  law  appears  to  be  somewhat  clearer  as 
regards  mining  the  p>orts,  but  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  technlcaUy  at  war 
clouds  the  Issue  (although  some  would  argue 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  U.S.  Is  a 
belligerent  In  Vietnam).  The  foUowlng  dis- 
cussion and  the  papers  sent  herewith  are 
designed  to  amplify  the  foregoing  comments, 
and  to  show  you  a  saniple  of  the  sources  and 
commentaries  related  to  the  information  you 
requested. 

1 .    BOMBINe  TBE  DIKES 

In  1907.  when  naval  bombardment  was  an 
established  tactic  of  war  but  aerial  bom- 
bardment had  yet  to  be  developed,  Hague 
Convention  No.  IX  on  Naval  Bombardment 
in  Time  of  War  expressly  forbade  the  bom- 
bardment of  undefended  pKsrts,  towns,  vil- 
lages, dwellings,  or  buildings.  This  same  con- 
vention, however,  Just  as  expressly  indicated 
that  mUltaay  works,  depots,  workshops  or 
plants  which  could  be  utilized  for  the  needs 
of  a  hostUe  fleet  or  army,  were  legitimate 
mUltary  targets.' 

The  Hague  Rules  of  Aerial  Warfare, 
adopted  In  1923  by  a  Commission  of  Jurists 
but  never  embodied  In  an  International  con- 
vention, pirohlblt  eterlal  bombardment  for 
the  purpose  of  terrorizing  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. Aerial  bombardment  wba  characterized 
as  legitimate  only  when  directed  at  a  mUl- 
tary objective  whose  Injury  or  destruction 
would  constitute  a  distinct  military  ad- 
vantage to  the  belligerent  (attacker).  Among 
such  objectives  are  military  forces,  mUltary 
works,  establishments,  and  depots,  factories 
making  arms,  cunmunltion  or  military  sup- 
plies, and  Unes  of  communication  or  trans- 
portation used  for  military  purposes.  Where 
such  objectives  are  situated  so  that  they  can- 
not be  bombarded  without  Indiscriminately 
bombing  the  clvUlan  population,  the  aircraft 
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•Msuopossd  to  abstain  from  such  bombing.' 
SLJ^STcmes,  towns.  vUlagss.  and  buUdtogs 
^am  bs  bombwl  when  thsy  Uy  In  the  im- 
mBdUte  neighborhood  of  the  opwatlons  of 
UBd  forces,  and  there  was  rsasonabls  pi»- 
«nnntlon  that  the  mUltary  conoentratlon 
ini*&ed  the  bombardmsBt.  Again,  the  daagwr 
»  the  clvuan  population  had  to  be  taksn 
into  account. 

Although  th«e  1988  Rule  of  Air  Waifars 
Mrs  not  fomuUly  adopted  thsy  bad.  aoeord- 
ins  to  aresnapan.  "strong  p«»u«slTS  au- 
aanrlty"  •  since  they  wsrs  the  chief  existing 
guide  to  the  rule  of  air  warfare.  The  analogy 
to  Hague  Convention  IX  was  easy  to  make. 
Just  as  It  was  Isgltlmats  for  naval  forces  to 
ixjmbazd  plants  and  instaUattona  vtaloh  thsy 
could  not  seise  and  occopy  and  which  could 
garve  the  needs  of  hostile  forces,  so  It  was 
legitimate  to  bomb  mlUtary  objectives  be- 
hind enemy  lines.  Any  Incidental  destruc- 
tion suffered  as  a  result  of  the  bombing  of 
a  military  objective  was  Justified  only  m 
proportion  to  that  objective.  A  whole  town 
was  not  to  be  destroyed.  In  other  words.  In 
order  to  knock  out  a  minor  factory. 

Whatever  agreement  there  may  have  been 
on  these  principles  was  called  Into  question 
as  a  result  of  practices  developed  by  both 
sides  during  World  War  n.  The  AUlee  de- 
veloped what  Is  known  as  target-area  bomb- 
ing, m  response  to  German  concealment  and 
camouflage  of  war  Industry,  coupled  with 
massive  anti-aircraft  defenses.  The  tactical 
conception  was  that  since  the  attackers 
could  not  see  their  objective  because  of 
measures  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  could 
bomb  the  spot  where  they  knew  the  objec- 
tive to  be.  This  meant  saturating  an  area 
with  bombs  to  make  sure  the  objective  was 
hit. 

The  legal  Justification  of  target  area 
bombing  was  based  on  two  factors.  The  first 
was  that  the  area  attacked  was,  in  fact,  so 
preponderantly  used  for  war  industry  that 
It  could  be  considered  as  an  Indlvlslbl* 
whole — a  place  d'armea — and  the  second  was 
that  the  area  was  so  heavily  defended  as  to 
render  the  differentiation  of  specific  targets 
whoUy  Impracticable.  J.  M.  Spalght,  in  his 
treatise  caUed  "Air  Power  and  War  Rights" 
(3d  ed.  1947) ,  put  the  matter  this  way: 

"If  In  no  other  way  than  by  target-area 
bombing  can  a  belligerent  destroy  his  en- 
emy's armament  centers  and  Interrupt  his 
enemy's  process  of  munition ment ,  then  tar- 
get-area bombing  cannot  be  considered  to 
offend  against  the  principles  of  the  inter- 
national law  of  war.  To  hold  that  It  does 
offend  against  them  Is  to  subject  bombard- 
ment from  the  air  to  a  stricter  test  than  has 
been  applied  In  the  past  to  bombardment 
from  land  or  sea.  MUltary  effectiveness  has 
been  the  test,  and  by  that  test  target-area 
bombing  passes  m\ister.  It  could  be  con- 
demTied  only  if  it  involved  acta  repugnant 
to  humanity."  * 

Spalght  goes  on  to  say  that  Indlscrlmmate 
bombing  Is  still  unlawful,  that  there  Is  still 
no  warrant  for  the  deliberate  bombing  of  a 
town  which  Is  neither  the  center  of  war 
Industry  nor  otherwise  Immediately  related 
to  the  enemy's  war  effort.  "/{  it  the  special, 
not  the  general,  war  potential  of  the  enemy 
that  is  still  the  objective.  Bombing  for  a 
moral  effect  only  remains  unlawful.  In  that 
sense,  attack  on  the  clvUlan  population  Is 
contrary  to  International  law."  • 

Julius  Stone,  a  prominent  Australian  au- 
thority, takes  issue  with  some  of  these  state- 
ments by  Spalght.  For  one  thing,  he  argues 
that  the  Second  World  War  put  It  beyond 
surmise  that  belligerents  would  not  be  re- 
strained from  exploiting  the  air  arm  either 
out  of  respect  for  the  analogies  of  land  war- 
fare or  the  Immunity  of  noncombatants.  He 
contends  that  If  target  area  bombing  Is  legal, 
then  one  cannot  maintain  that  any  resulting 
damage  to  civilian  morale  is  reaUy  Inclden- 
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tal.  What  Stone  says.  In  so  many  words.  Is 
that  since  It  Is  legal  for  a  b*Ulgsr«nt  to  bomb 
the  war  productKm  faetlltlss  of  bis  enemy, 
thoee  who  opnsts  such  faotMtles  have  In 
f  aot  lost  tb^r  Immunity  as  civilians,  and  are 
simply  trsatad  as  adjuncts  of  the  snamy's 
war  potential  which  an  attacker  can  destroy. 
Traditionalists  may  abhor  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, arguas  Stone,  btit  mtematlonal  prac- 
tice, especially  in  World  war  n,  has  oondoned 
it.  He  beUeves  that  any  real  approMh  to 
agreed  legal  regulaUon  of  this  problem  has 
to  begin  with  the  reoognltloo  of  a  dlstmotlon 
between  this  quael-combatant  workforce  and 
genuine  clvlUans,  wboss  activities  do  not 
contribute  to  the  war  effort.  Ths  latter  might 
be  lagaUy  protected  from  bombings  by  re- 
moval to  areas  of  sanctuary,  as  was  dons  In 
China  in  1M7-88  and  observed  by  the  Jap- 
aneee,  for  example.*  Such  a  distinction  be- 
tween dvUlana  is  described  as  impossible  by 
another  commentator,  however,  who  argues 
that  to  make  It  Is  to  bring  the  whole  question 
of  the  immunity  of  the  civilian  population  in 
question.''  Tet  the  same  writer  who  also  ad- 
mits that  the  power  of  certain  modem  weap- 
cma  and  methods  of  warfare  may  make  the 
distinction  between  armed  forces  and  civil- 
ians iUTisory.  

The  oppoelng  views  outlined  above  serve 
to  lUustrate  the  conflict  and  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  status  of  aerial  bombing  under 
International  law.  (Indeed  so  uncertain  is 
the  situation  and  so  fluid  are  the  rules  of 
air  warfare  that  no  charges  concerning  air 
warfare  were  brought  against  the  Nasi  lead- 
ers at  Nuremberg ) . 

The  dikes  of  North  Vietnam  provide  an 
object  lesson  in  the  legal  dilemma  poeed 
by  aerial  bombing.  In  one  sense  the  dikes. 
or  parts  of  them,  are  legitimate  bombing 
targets.  There  are  roads  on  top  of  some  of 
them,  and  trucks  carrying  military  supplies 
may  move  on  these  roads.  The  Draft  Rules 
of  Aerial  Warfare,  which  run  back  to  1923 
and  were  prevloualy  cited  In  this  paper,  per- 
mit the  bombing  of  means  of  communica- 
tion of  fundamental  mlUtary  importance. 
In  addition,  the  dikes  have  apparently  been 
used  for  the  emplacement  of  anti-aircraft 
guns  and  missiles,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  oU  plpeUne  pumping  stations.  A 
bombing  attack  on  such  InstaUatlons  could 
be  construed  as  legitimate  if  nothing  further 
were  Involved. 

But  obviously  something  else  Is  Involved, 
namely  the  posslblUty  of  enormous  civilian 
casualties  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the 
dikes  which  might  ensue  If  enpugh  unques- 
tioned legitimate  targets  were  hit.  At  this 
point  one  may  speculate  how,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  the  divergent  legal  theories  of  aerial 
bombing  might  be  applied  to  any  attack  re- 
siiltlng  in  massive  damage  to  the  dikes.  If 
one  follows  the  theory  that  pre-World  War 
n  limits  stlU  apply,  that  the  destruction  of 
civilian  morale  Is  not  a  legitimate  objective 
of  bombing,  that  target  area  bombing  Is  at 
least  legally  questionable,  that  there  can  be 
no  Indiscriminate  bombing  of  civilians,  then 
one  can  argue  that  any  bombing  on  or  neskr 
the  dikes  which  might  produce  a  slmUar  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  morale  may  be 
legally  forbidden.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
accepts  the  arguments  that  target  area  bomb- 
ing was  legalized  In  practice  In  World  War 
n,  and  that  the  attacker  was  not  culpable 
for  the  damage  to  civilians  and  nonmllltary 
property  resulting  therefrom,  which  damage, 
furthermore,  could  not  truly  bo  described 
as  incidental,  then  one  might  be  Inclined 
to  contend  that  practice  has  given  legal 
sanction  to  bombing  on  or  near  the  dikes. 
All  of  this.  It  must  be  emphasized.  Is  purely 
speculative. 

Ons  other  aspect  that  must  be  considered 
In  any  legal  assessment  of  the  bombing  of 
the  dlkee  is  the  question  of  proportionality, 
which  was  mentioned  on  page  three.  What 
la  meant  by  proportionality,  to  amplify 
what  was  previously  stated,  is  that  casual- 


ties and  material  destructicm  should  not  be 
out  of  proportion  to  any  mUltary  advantage 
gained  by  the  bombing.  Disproportionate 
suffering  is  to  be  avold«d,  even  if  the  targst 
being  bombed  U  wholly  legltlmaU.  During 
World  War  n  and  after,  defenders  of  target 
area  bombing  sak^  in  effect,  that  the  great 
civilian  casualties  and  general  destruction 
resulting  therefrom  were  proportlonaU  to 
the  mUltary  necessity  of  eliminating  the 
targets  Involved. 

In  the  present  slttiation  the  United  States 
claims  that  It  Is  not  engaged  In  any  system- 
atic bombing  effort  to  breach  the  North 
Vietnamese  dike  system.  Secretary  Lalrd  has 
simply  stated  that  there  have  been  times 
when  our  bombers  have  struck  dikes  which 
had  roads  or  anti-aircraft  sites  on  them. 
The  State  Department  has  admitted  12  hits 
on  the  dikes  as  a  result  of  bombing  targets 
that  are  characUrlzed  as  legitimate.  The 
administration  appears  to  be  arguing,  at 
far  as  proportionality  is  concerned,  that  the 
damage  InfUcted  by  theee  hits  Is  In  propor- 
tion to  the  military  worth  of  the  targets. 

Opponents  argue,  however,  that  the  mili- 
tary targets  to  be  found  on  or  near  the 
dikes  are  not  siifflclently  worthwhile  for  the 
United  States  to  riak  causing  the  catastro- 
phe that  could  follow  if  the  bombing  suffi- 
ciently weakens  the  dikes.  If  ths  dlkee  do 
give  way,  they  say  further,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  drown  and  perh^M  even  mU- 
llons  are  faced  with  starvation,  the  United 
States  wUl  <<n'<  It  vlrtuaUy  Impossible  to 
convince  world  opinion  that  such  a  result 
was  proportionate  to  the  mUltary  value  of 
the  targets  bombed.  Rather,  theee  oppo- 
nents say,  the  United  States  could  be  ac- 
cused of  war  crimes  and/or  crimes  against 
humanity,  and  might  find  it  difficult  to 
counter  such  charges,  either  legally  or  mor- 
ally. Thus  from  the  legal  aspect  of  propor- 
tionality alone,  any  bombing  of  the  dikes. 
they  wovUd  aasert.  Is  a  game  not  worth  the 
candle. 

a.  icmzNO  or  tbx  posts 
Although  the  "<tn<ng  of  the  pwrts  of  North 
Vietnam  raised  a  broad  legal  question,  ths 
law  is  essentially  straightforward  compared 
with  any  applying  to  bombing  of  the  dlkee. 
and  reasoning  by  analogy  Is  not  neoeeaary. 
The  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  mine 
warfare  was  set  forth  by  Professor  Howard 
S.  Levle  as  follows:  "It  has  been  said  that 
successful  weapons  are  never  outlawed  by 
International  action.  On  this  basis  we  would 
certainly  have  to  find  that  the  much  ma- 
ligned mine  Is  a  successful  weapon.  The 
meanlx^ul  International  centred  that  have 
been  placed  on  it  are  minimal — the  require- 
ments that.  If  unanohored.  It  must  disarm 
Itself  within  1  hoift';  and  that,  if  anchored. 
It  must  disarm  itself  should  it  break  looae 
from  Its  moorings."  '  These  restrictions  date 
from  the  Hague  Convention  No.  VTU  of 
1907,  and  have  not  been  essentially  changed 
In  the  intervening  years.  The  terms  of  that 
Convention  also  provide  that  mining  the 
coasts  or  ports  of  an  enemy  with  the  sole 
object '  of  Intercepting  commercial  shipping 
Is  prohibited. 

The  difficulty  of  this  language  was  pointed 
out  at  the  time  and  since,  namely  the  use  of 
the  words  "sole  object"  offers  a  wide  area  for 
evasion.  A  state  has  merely  to  claim  that  its 
purpose  In  laying  mines  was  broader  than 
Intercepting  commercial  shipping  and  the 
mining  Is  perfectly  legal.  This  dtetlnctlon 
was  used  by  the  President  when  he  an- 
nounced the  pc^cy  of  mining  the  ports.  He 
stated  that  its  purpose  was  to  prevent  acceea 
to  these  ports  and  North  Vletnameee  naval 
operations  from  the  port*.  No  specific  men- 
tion is  made  of  Interdicting  commercial 
shipping,  although  thAt  Inference  may  cer- 
tainly be  drawn.  But  since  Interdicting  North 
Vietnamese  naval  operations  woiild  be  legal, 
such  Interference  with  oommerclal  shipping 
as  might  follow  therefrom  Is  legal  as  well. 
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uii  there  wm  thuj  really  no  need  to  spectfy 
lehoee  access  ts  being  bloclce<l. 

The  PTWBldent  also  avoided  the  use  of  the 
»nn  blockade.  A  blockade  to  normally  oon- 
ildered  an  act  of  war.  which  may  be  why  the 
ppeeldent  did  not  use  the  term,  since  neither 
she  United  States  nor  North  VJatnam  has 
pv«T  declared  war  Yet  the  bombing  oampalgn 
Is  rertalnly  an  act  of  war.  but  the  United 
States  was  not  deterred  from  undertaking  It 
orlgU-iAlly.  or  renewing  It.  by  that  fact.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs.  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  has  maintained 
:hat  a  blockade  Involves  the  stopping  and 
searching  of  ships,  and  since  the  President's 
action  called  for  no  such  foUow  up,  no 
blockade  coxild  be  Inferred." 

It  appears  that  the  United  States  la  trying 
to  avoid  any  confrontation  with  Soviet, 
Chinese,  or  other  vessels  by  warning  of  the 
minefields,  and  that  the  administration 
draws  a  distinction  between  this  type  of 
action  and  a  traditional  blockade.  There  is 
the  further  consideration  that  from  a  legal 
standpoint  the  use  of  mines  to  enforce  a 
blockade  Is  questionable.  Mines,  per  se.  have 
been  considered  unacceptable,  as  they  make 
It  impossible  to  observe  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  blockade,  namely  warning  the 
ftppir>achlng  vessel.  Mines  have  been  sanc- 
tioned as  a  method  of  Increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  a  blockade  maintained  by  ships.  At 
least  one  writer,  however,  argues  that  modern 
methods  of  naval  warfare,  such  as  radar 
and  aircraft  will  make  mines  more  Important 
to  the  establishment  of  blockades  In  the 
future."  For  those  who  believe  that  the  en- 
tire course  of  U  3.  action  In  Vietnam  Is  that 
of  a  belUgerent.  attempts  to  differentiate  the 
President's  action  from  a  legal  blockade,  or 
even  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  mines  instead 
of  ships,  raise  Invalid  distinctions.  If  the 
United  States  actions  Justify  the  view  that  It 
18  a  belligerent,  then  the  laws  of  war  apply, 
as  they  see  it. 

The   main  legal   argument  on  which  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  relying  for  its 
action  In  mining  North  Vletnameee  harbors 
is  the  right  of  collective  self  defense  found 
In  Article  51  of  the  UN  Charter.  This  was  the 
explanation  given  by  George  Bush,  U.S.  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations,  who  con- 
tended that  the  President's  action  was  taken 
m  response  to  the  massive  Invasion  across 
the    demilitarized    zone    and    International 
boundarlea  by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam. 
One  legal  scholar  stated  that  if  this  point 
could  be  established  the  United  States  would 
have  a  pretty  good  legal  case  for  its  actions, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  no  International  tri- 
bunal has  yet  ruled  on  which  party  1^  the  ag- 
gressor m  Vietnam,  and  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  no  doubt  Isaert  that  the  con- 
flict was  a  clvU  war.»*  Another  legal  scholar 
was   even   more   skeptical,    contending    that 
the  validity  of  the  administration's  argument 
depended  on  whether  one  believed  that  the 
safety  of  U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam  was 
immediately    threatened,    i.nd    on    whether 
direct  confrontation  with  Soviet  shipping  In 
the  waters  off  Vietnam  was  necessary  to  save 
them.'*  He  argues  further  that  the  VS.  ac- 
tion amounts  to  the  mm  of  force  against  a 
state  not  party  to  the  conflict.  In  effect  violat- 
ing the  UN  Charter.  However  another  legal 
authority  disputes  this  interpretation,  point- 
ing out  that  the  phrase  "Internal  and  claimed 
territorial  waters  of  North  Vietnam. "  which 
the  President  used  in  his  May  8  speech  an- 
nouncing the  mining,  was  intended  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  confrontation  with  the  USSR 
by  avoiding  any  implication  of  long  distance 
blockade.'*  This  same  Individual  argues  that 
the  applicability  of  the  law  of  blockade  de- 
pends on  the  factual  existence  at  a  state  of 
hoatllitles   and   does   not   require   a   formal 
declaration  of  war.  He  cltea  the  blockade  of 
the  entire  Korean  coaat  d\urln«  the  Korean 
War  as  evidence  of  his  contention.  He  goes  on 


to  defend  our  government's  Invocation  of 
Article  51,  arguing  that  the  recent  Invasion 
of  the  South  frwn  North  Vietnam  amounts 
to  an  armed  attack  permitting  a  defensive 
reeponse  under  the  Charter.  The  necessity 
and  proportionality  of  that  response,  he  con- 
tends, must  be  related  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  threat  to  South  Vietnam,  not  Jurt  to  the 
safety  of  the  U.S.  force  there.  He  finds  the 
U.S.  action  to  have  been  a  lawful  Interdic- 
tion ol  shipping  not  constituting  a  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  a  non-belligerent 
which  coiUd  Justify  the  use  of  force  In 
response. 

3.   3UMMART 

The  legal  situation  relative  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  dikes  and  the  mining  of  the  porta 
in  North  Vietnam  may  be  summarlBed  as 
follows:  With  respect  to  any  bombing,  the 
legal  situation  is  not  settled.  WhUe  it  may 
be  considered  legal  to  bomb  strictly  military 
objectives  on  or  near  the  dikes,  it  Is  debatable 
as  to  whether  such  bombing  can  be  separated 
from  an  attack  on  the  dikes  themselves.  The 
weight  of  legal  opinion,  one  can  surmise, 
would  not  find  the  widespread  destruction 
smd  casualties  that  could  result  from  a  sub- 
stantial breaching  of  the  dikes  proportional 
to  the  military  worth  of  the  objectives  at- 
tacked, and  hence  It  would  not  be  likely  to 
assimilate  It  to  the  target  area  bombing  of 
World  War  n.  Accusations  of  war  crlmea  and 
crimes  against  humanity  can  be  envisioned 
as  one  result. 

As  far  as  mining  the  ports  Is  concerned, 
there  seems  UUle  doubt  that  the  use  of 
mines,  per  se,  is  legal.  What  is  in  controversy 
la  whether  such  action  constitutes  a  block- 
ade, which  se  a  non-b«Ugerent  the  United 
Statea  Is  not  legally  empowered  to  Impose, 
and  which,  apparently  is  not  yet  legally  ac- 
ceptable when  impoeed  entirely  by  mines. 
Finally  there  Is  the  question  of  whether  the 
U.3.  can  oonvlnclngly  Justify  Ita  actions  un- 
d«T  article  51  ol  the  UN  Charter. 
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ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  A  3 -YEAR 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  smd  was  given  pennisslon  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  a  3-year  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  following 
Federal  regulatory  agencies:  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  All  of  these 
agencies  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  exercise  Its  legislative  oversight  au- 
thority in  a  number  of  Etreas.  The  vari- 
ous regulatory  agencies  come  readily  to 
mind  as  examples  of  congressional 
abnegation  of  authority. 

These  agencies  were  established  by  the 
Congress  as  independent  bodies  charged 
with  regulating  various  aspects  of  trade 
and  commerce.  In  reality,  however,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  congressional  over- 
view of  the  job  they  are  doing,  the  way 
their  authority  is  exercised,  or  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  moving  in  the  is- 
suance of   far-reaching  regulations. 

Some  of  the  issues  which  the  Congress 
should  explore  are  whether  regulated  in- 
dustries are  being  treated  fairly,  whether 
consumer  Interests  are  being  protected, 
whether  the  public  interest  is  being 
served,  and  whether  these  agencies  are 
following  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
their  day-to-day  activities.  In  this  over- 
view, needed  amendments  to  the  acts 
should  also  be  considered. 

My  bill,  which  would  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974  and  1975  for 
the  above-mentioned  agencies,  would 
insure  a  greater  degree  of  congressional 
oversight  by  controlling  the  budgets  of 
these  agencies.  Under  present  proce- 
dures, these  agencies  present  their 
budget  requests  directly  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  commit- 
tees with  legislative  authority  over  the 
activities  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
seldom  take  the  opportunity  to  review 
their  operations.  At  present,  our  only 
legislative  contact  with  these  agencies 
is  to  amend  the  enabling  legislation  to 
provide  them  with  greater  authority 
than  they  now  possess. 

By  establishing  a  3-year  authori- 
zation of  funds,  my  bill  would  permit 
the  Congress  to  conduct  an  Indepth 
study  of  each  regulatory  agency  every 
3  years.  The  authorizations  provided 
under  this  bill  are  based  on  agency  budg- 
ets for  the  current  fiscal  year,  with 
moderate  increases  for  succeeding  years. 
An  example  of  the  procedure  which 
I  am  recommending  is  contained  in  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  which  has  received 
final  clearance  by  the  House  today. 
Under  that  legislation,  which  I  had  a 
large  part  in  drafting,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  will  receive 
a  3-year  authorization.  After  that  time, 
the  commission  must  come  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  request  an  extension  of  the 
act,  and  it  is  the  firm  intent  of  the 
committee  to  review  the  commission's 
activities  at  that  time. 


October  13,  1972                   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE  36153 

Mr    speaker,  it  is  very  late  in  the  u««aK  »ucaxxo.  S-e^J'st'S^'i'/fl^Vt^vMSs^in"-^  "" 

^iT,,,,!   uuusinn   tA  Introduce  far-  Ptor  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other.  »«.  o'.  o«.  <>".  ""•  "»-  '"■  '■'•  '"-     • 

congressional  session  to  introau<»«x  p^i^  p^  a  (•u.eoo.ooo),  pert  B  QmomokUauoh. 

reaching  legislation  of  thte  kind.  Ihave  ^J^     ;,^^  o  (wwcooo)  ^  the  Jamix  l.  WHirmr. 

no  expectation  that  my  Ml  will  revive  i^^-^^^t^n  Ac^  and  General  Bduca-  Bob«t  l.  f.  sim, 

the  consideration  of  the  House  ol  Rep-  ^j^^^  provisiona  Act  ($1,000,000),  »i8,ooo,ooo.  jo«l.evin8, 

resentatlves  during  this  Congress.  How-  j^^^  ^^^  senate  agree  to  the  same.  Dajran,  J.  Plooo. 

ever   I  want  to  offer  to  the  parties  ai-  Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  Houae  tomStxed, 

fwted  by  the  legislation  the  opportunity  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend-  John  J.  McFaix. 

tTbTaware  of  my  proposal  and  to  offer  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree  S?!f  a'n™,- 

to  oe  "^'^^^ '".,■'  *'     *~  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa:  David  R.  Omt, 

their   comments.                                 leeisia-  m  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend-  Frank  T.  Bow 

It  is  qmte  possible  that  »"»  Jf  Pff*  nj^nt  inaert  "•400.765,000":  and  the  Senate  (except  amendmenU  18 

Uon  will  need  polishing  and  perfecting  ^totheaa^  through  33,  64,  68). 

before  It  is  enacted  Into  law.  I  want  to  Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House  Ei.roBD  A.  Ceubkbkko, 

state  my  strong  intentions  of  pursuing  recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Robbbt  H.  Michxl, 

this  legislation  in  the  93d  Congress,  and  ment  of  the  senate  numbered  29,  and  agree  Sn-vro  O  Contx. 

T  azPlr-ome  the  help  and  support  of  my  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  Howaao  W.  bobbok 

Lue^^S  in  tl«  House  of  Representa-  m  lieu  of  the  sum  p«,poe«l  by  said  ameml.  (•x«.pt      ^lendment. 

colleagues  m  WW  "1/                     »-  ^^^^  Insert  ■'$416,656,000";   and  the  Senate  «♦  »«<*  »*>• 

tlves.             __^^__^_____  ag,^  ^  the  same.  Managert  on  th*  Part  of  tKe  House. 

~~^^^^^"~~~^  Amendment  numbered  83 :  That  the  Houee  Jobh  L.  McOlixlaw. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Wamxit  O.  MAOfnrsow, 

HJl    17034  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree  John  O.  Bmtina, 

'  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  Jokk  O.  Pastoxb, 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following  ju  ^^^  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend-  Robxst  C.  By*b, 

conference  report  and  statement  on  the  toent  insert  "$790,200,000";  and  the  Senate  wiujam  p«oxi«xx, 

bill  (Hil    17034)    making  supplemental  agree  to  the  same.  joe«w»  M  MojrroTA, 

ftDDroDriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House  Emimrr  PV  Hollinos, 

appropnauoito  iui           other  ourooses  i-ecede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Maxow  R.  Yotmc, 

June  30.  1973.  and  for  °^'^^^  ^^^^'^^  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and  agree  Maxoaxr-  Cka«  Siotk. 

COKiTRXNCx  Report  (H.  Rbpt.  no.  9i-iooi)  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  amendment,  as  follows:  HomamL.  Hxubka, 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dls-  j^  jj^u  of  thg  gum  named  in  said  amend-  Noaaia  Cottow, 

sgreelng  votes  of  the   two  Houses   on  the  ment  Insert:    "$1,030,000";    and   the  Senate  Clutobt  P.  Ca«x, 

amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  CBJt.  ^gj.^  to  the  same.  Tid  Stkvxkb 

17034)    "making  supplemental  appropriations  Amendment  numbered  64 :  That  the  House  (except      amendment* 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  36,  37  and  38), 

for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  niant  of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and  agree  Managert  on  the  Part  of  th9  Senate. 

and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom-  ^q  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  joint  ExpLANATOtT  Statxiixnt  of  thx 

mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  jq  ^^^  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  Commttttx  or  COKrxaxwci 

Houses  as  follows:  insert:  "$460,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend-  tu^  same.  a„Ji  t>,rS!n«t.«  Bt  th«  ponferenoe  on  the  dla- 

n^nts  numbei^d  1,  7.  26,  27.  34,  36,  38,  37,  Amendment  numbered  72:  That  t^e  House  -J,^^«*,^^  ^o'f  'the'twrHo"^"  ^n  'Se 

38,  66,  75,  and  80.  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  r!Lrnrtm«ntj  nf  th#.  Senata  to  the  b411   (H.R 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree-  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  72,  and  agree  f^^f^^  °\*u^*  ^^^t^^^anonSr^ 

ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num-  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows :  17034 )   ^^^^^^^^PP^'^f  ,**i^,*PP'^/,^"^ 

bered  15,  16,  19,  21.  30.  31,  32.  62.  68,  67,  68.  ,,  ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  ^^  *,  "er^i^  subSft  the  fc^w^lomt 

69,  77.  82,  and  83,  and  agr«,  ^. ^«^^J««;^^^  Insert:   ■'$200,000";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  ^^^^^^tTo"^  Ho^  and  t^V^.L  in 

rec^^rrtsXaS^fmLt^trthra^eTd!  ^^l.S.ent  numbered  73:  T^at  the  House  '--r hVL^Ta^^a  ^c^re^^nd^fS^ 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  ""^"tZll^^^^^^^i^mZ^ 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  u^^t  ^t  the  Senate  numbered  73,  and  agree  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ciiaft««  i 

Insert:  ■■J500.000";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  m  ng^  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  Department  of  Agriculture 

the  same.  ment  Insert:   "$33,000,000";   and  the  Senate  Agricultural  Programs  Agricultural  Research 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  Service 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Amendment  numbered  74:  That  the  House                      '                 _    ru.i»t*.   th-   it.»m   nf 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  .,^°;'*°^*°*  Z^\l\^tl^.tjr 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  74.  and  agree  t388,000  proposed  by  the  aenate. 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend-  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Rural    Development    Farmers    Home 

ment  insert:  "three";  and  the  Senate  agree  in  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend-  AdmlnletraUon 

to  the  Bsime.  ment  Insert:  Amendment  No.  2;    Appropriates  $600,000 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House  rxnxaAi.  xajlhoad  admucistratioh  Instead  of  $1560,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend-  ^^^  ^  national  xahjioad  PASsxifcxx  ate.  The  Conferees  agree  that  funds  hereto- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to  coapoxATioN  fo"     appropriated     by     the    Oongreas    and 

the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In                                   „„„,.„♦  *„-  -nj-^rytM  t^  unexpended  wUl  enable  the  Department  to 

ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amendment  „  ^'  *f  ^*^J"°^' J^^/%,,^r!Ii^n*?  implement     the     Rural     Development     Act. 

insert :  ■'$l9.740,000'^rsmd  the  Senate  agree  to  Rational    ^J^™**^^^'    ^^T'*^'^  whtoh  the  Conferees  fully  support.  The  De- 

the  same.  $9,100  000.    to    r«B»ln    available    untU    ex-  p^^^^j  of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  begto 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House     P*^'*®**'      „       ^      ♦^  ♦»...„.„-  unplementatlon  of  the  Act  by  utilizing  the 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Ahd  the  Senate  *^l*?if«l?^-    ,  „„,^  foUowlng   fiscal  year  1973  funds  which  are 

ment  of  the  SenatTnumbered  8,  and  agree  ^*'i*'°*?/'"'°'^J?„^^^^*  t^f^T  currently  avaUable  under  P.L.  92^99   .1973 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  ™cede  from  its  'l^**^™*"^  to  the  amend-  ^^^mture-Environmental     and     Consumer 

in  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  «»nt  of  the  Senate  "^'^'•^^^^  "l^,,*^  p^tectlon    Appropriation    Act) ,    but   which 

insert:   "$2,500,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  *<>  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows.  ^^^  ^^^^  released  by  the  OlBce  of  Man- 

the  same.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In-  ^^^^^^  ,^  Budget: 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House  serted  by  said  amendment.  Insert:     $4,500,-  ^^^    ^j,^      g^^^^      Research 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  OOP":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  service                                 •!■  500  000 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree  Amendment  numbered  81 :  That  the  House  Extension    Service 8,000.000 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa:  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  pm^jjej  Cooperative  Serrloe...             100,000 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  81,  and  agree  pj^j.^    Environmental    Assist- 

Insert:    ■$1,495,000";    and  the   Senate  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:          ^^j.  Program 86,600,000 

to  the  same,  m  Ueu  of  the  siim  proposed  by  said  amend-  Rural  Electrification  Admlnls- 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House  ment  insert   ■■$26,000,000";    and  the  Senate         tratlon  Loans 177,000,000 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  ^^^^  to  the  same.  Rtiral   Water  and  Waste  Dls- 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree  .^^^  committee  of  c<Miferenee  report  to  dls-         poeal  Grants 166, 000,  000 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  agreement  amendments  numbered  3,  4.  9,  10,  Rural    HousUig    f<w    Domeetlc 

In   Ueu   of   the    matter    proposed   by   said  jj    ^^   jg   ^  20.22,28,24,26,39,40.41.42.  Farm  Labor 1.260.000 

amendment  Injert: 
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5.000,000 


CociMrvatlon  Operations 

Reaourca  ConMrvattoa  aiid  De- 
velopment     6,000,000 

Watershed  Planning 600,000 

Watershed  and  Flood  PpBven- 

tion    Operation* 8,413,500 

Great  Plaln«  Conaervatlon  Pro- 

gram    83,500 

The  Oonfereea  alao  expect  a  relaxation  of 
personnel  oelUngB  to  the  degree  n«oe«ary  for 
the  implementation  of  thU  program. 
Environmental   Programa.    Agricultural    Sta- 
blllxatlon  and  Coneervatlon  Service 
1973  Rural  Environmental  Aaslstanoe 
Program 
.\mendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
Uie  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur   In   the    amendment   of   the    Senate 
which  provides  that  fimds  for  the  1973  Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  Program  shall  be 
available   until   June  30.    1973.   rather   than 
June  30,  1973  as  provided  In  PX.  93-399. 

The  Conferees  Intention  Is  to  permit  an 
extension  only  for  those  Individuals  who 
i:x>uld  not  act  because  of  natural  conditions 
beyond  their  control,  and  is  not  Intended 
CO  apply  to  Individuals  who  were  simply 
tardy  in  installing  1973  practices. 

National  Study  Commission 
Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
'.he  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provldee  (300,000  for  a  "National 
Study  Commission". 

CHAPTxa  n 
Sational  Science  Foundation 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  6:  Appropriate 
SI 9. 740.000  to  procure  three  aircraft  to  pro- 
vide support  for  national  Antarctic  programs 
instead  of  (36,330.000  for  four  aircraft  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  (13.160,000  for 
t-jco  aircraft  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Veterans'  Administration 

.Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  (40.000.000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  Assistance  in 
Establishing  New  State  Medical  Schools: 
Grants  to  AflUlated  Medical  Schools:  Assist- 
ance to  Health  Manpower  Training  Institu- 
tions. 

CHAPTXx  rn 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  (2,300.- 
000  for  "Bxu«au  of  Indian  Affairs,  Education 
and  Welfare  Services".  Instead  of  (4.500.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provides  (118.000  for  "Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Construction". 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  providing  language  to  au- 
thorize any  of  the  funds  heretofore  or  here- 
after advanced  under  authority  of  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 
(Public  Law  92-306) ,  or  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1973  (Public  Law  92-369) .  to  a  Regional  Cor- 
poration organized  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1971  (Public  Law  92-203).  may  be 
uaed  by  such  Regional  Corpcsatlon  to  loan 
to.  and  such  Regional  Corporation  may  also 
guarantee  loans  by  third  parties  to,  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and,  or  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives.  Inc..  in  such  amounts 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  determined  by  such  Regional  Corpora- 
tion, and  In  recognition  of  the  services  of 
■aid  organizations  m  advancing  land  claims 
•ettlen^nt  legislation.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In 


the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  la  the  Senate  Amendment  which 
provides  (350.000  for  "NaUonal  Park  Service, 
Construction". 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conctir  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vldee that  of  the  (3.000.000  appropriated  to 
the  National  Park  Service  for  expenses  neces- 
sary for  operating  and  maintaining  the  non- 
performing  arts  function  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  not 
to  exceed  (630,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  incurred  for  the  period 
July  1-October  31,  1973. 

Aelated  Agencies 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  (3,356,000  for  "American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Conunlaslon,  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses." 

CBAPm   IV 

Department  o/  Health,  SduoatUm,  and 
Welfare 

Education  Division 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  (1,406.000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  assistant  Secretary 
for  Education"  instead  of  (2.242,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  16:  Inserts  heading,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  (270,640,- 
000  for  "Emergency  school  assistance,"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Indian  education 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  (18,000,- 
000  for  "Office  of  Education,  Indian  Educa- 
tion", Instead  of  (36,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Of  the  total  amount  provided,  (11.500,000 
Is  for  financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  children;  $5,000,000  Is 
for  special  programs  and  projects  to  Improve 
educational  opportunities  for  Indian  chil- 
dren as  authorized  by  section  810  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act;  (600,- 
000  Is  for  the  Initiation  of  a  program  of  pilot 
demonstration  projects  and  research  and 
evaluation  of  adult  education  programs  for 
Indians;  and  (1,000,000  Is  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  establishing  the  new 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Indian  Education,  and  for 
planning  for  Implementation  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  wUl  appropriate  (677,500,- 
000  for  "Higher  education"  instead  of  (689,- 
960,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  agree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  agreed  on  the  following  distribution  of 
the  total  appropriation: 

Program  Amount 

Student  assistance: 

Subsidies  on  guaranteed  stu- 
dent  loans (215,000.000 

Direct  student  loans 293,000,000 

Allen   J.   Ellender  fellowship 
grants    600,000 


Institutional  assistance: 

University  commiuilty  serv- 
lees 15,000,000 

Construotloxk — State  admin- 
istration  — 3,000,000 

Bankhead  Jones  Act 10,000,000 

Endowment  In  lieu  of  a  land- 
grant  for  Virgin  Islands 
and   Ouam 6.000,000 

Poet -secondary   Innovation..       10,000,000 

Veterans  coet-of-lnstructton 
paymenu    25,000,000 


Total    577,500,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  also  agreed  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  program  of  aid  to  develop- 
ing Institutions,  which  assists  many  black 
colleges.  They  will  expect  that  a  supple- 
mental budget  estimate  for  this  program  wlU 
be  submitted  for  consideration  early  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  (17.857,- 
000  for  "Library  resources"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoiise  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
oonciur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
appropriates  (1,600.000  for  "National  Com- 
mission on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary 
Education." 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  (81.- 
165,000  for  "Educational  renewal"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  tho  Senate  amendment,  which 
appropriates  (13,905,000  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses". 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooncur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  wUl  appropriate  $93,- 
082,000  for  "National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion" as  propKwed  by  the  Senate,  and  will 
delete  language  proposed  by  the  Senate  mak- 
ing the  appropriation  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate. 

Social  and  Rehabilitative  Service 
Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooncur  Ui  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  (898.- 
648.000  for  "Social  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices" Instead  of  (893,448,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  (899,268,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  agreed  that 
the  Increase  over  the  amount  contained  In 
the  House  bill  includes  (200,000  for  design 
of  a  project  to  test  a  new  Job  and  an  Income 
support  program  as  a  replacement  for  the 
existing  Unemployed  Fathers  component  of 
the  AFDC  program,  and  86.000.000  for  con- 
struction of  permanent  facilities  for  the 
National  Center  for  Deaf/Blind  Youths  and 
Adults  at  Sands  Point,  N.Y. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provides  that  $6,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf , /Blind  Touths 
and  Adults  shall  remain  avaUable  until 
expended. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $17,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  19M,  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 
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Sveciai  Institutions  cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  Impact  of  Tropical  Storm  Agaes 

specKM  in*wi«  of  theHouse  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  on  Chesapeake  Bay  studies  ...         275.000 

Amendment  No.  27:  "•»«*•  ^PP^^P'^"^"  ^nd  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Metropolitan     AUanta     compre- 

of  (7,546.000  for  carrying  out  the  Modeisec-  ^^^^  provides  that  the  provisions  of  House  henslve  water  study,  Qeorgla  ..         200.  000 

ondary  School  for  the  Deaf  Act,  proposea  oy  j^^gojutjon  390  Q2d  Congress,  shall  be  perma-  New  Orleans-Baton  Rouge  metro- 

the  Senate.  ^^^^  j^w  only  with  respect  to  the  compensa-  polltan  area  waste  water  man- 

Ofjlce  of  Child  Development  ^iqq  qj  the  Clerk,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  agement  study,  Louisiana 250,000 

Amendments  Nos.  28  and  29:  ApproprUte  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Hour-  of  Represent-  Northwest  Florida  along  Gulf  of 

S415  556  000  for  "Child  development"  Includ-  atlves  and  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  Mexico     urban    flood     control 

fnl  S400766000  for  Project  Head  Start,  in-  the  compensation   of  the   Chief  of  Staff  of         study 160.000 

TLdof  (408  066  000    including  (393,256,000  the   Joint   Committee  on  Internal   Revenue  Rarltan  Basin,  NJ.  flood  control 

fnTprolect  Head' Start  as  proposed  by  the  Taxation,    as   proposed   by   the   Senate.   The  study 100.000 

^uM     and    $422,056,000,    Including    (407,-  House  proposed  the  inclusion  of  the  latter  

o«Vnftn  for  Protect  Head  Start  as  proposed  by  position  as  well  as  the  above  named  officers  Total,      General      Inveetlga- 

*;     to  of   the   House   of   Representatives.  tlons 1,080,000 

Office  of  the  Secretary  Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  In  technical  Construction.  Oeneral 

AmendmentNo.30:Insertsheadlngaspro.  f^SffT^^v^ll'Jff'er'Tr^^n^^'i^LSra^  Amendment  Nc.  64:  Appropriates  $450,000 

posed  by  the  Senate.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  ^^^^<^    ol    $1,070,000    as    proposed    by    the 

'^endment  No.  31 :  Appropriates  •1.332.000  ^^^^.J^^^  55  qoo  for  the  "Offlee  of  the  At-  Senate.  The  funds  appropriated  under  this 

for  "Office  of  ClvU  Rights"  as  proposed  by  ^^^^^  Physician"  to  be  available  as  an  al-  heading  are  to  be  used  to  inmate  precon- 

the  senate.                                   ..  .      .^,  „„«  lowanS   for  a  medical  consultant,  and  In-  structlon  planning  for  the  following  projecu : 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  (*4i^ooo  ^^^^^  language  providing  that  the  Attend-  Arkansas:    Norfolk  Reservoir   hlgh- 

f or  "Departmental  management"  as  proposed  ^^^  PhyslcUn  to  the  United  States  Oongrees.         way  bridge (100.000 

by  the  Senate.  while  so  serving,  shall  be  considered  to  hold  Kentucky:  Big  South  Fork  National 

MXATTO  AGENCIES  ^j^^   ^^^^^  ^j   -g^^  Admiral,   Medical   Oorpe.  River   and   Recreation   Area.   Ky. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  as  proposed  by  and  Tenn. 60,000 

Amendment   No.    33:    Appropriates   (790.-  the  Senate.  Mississippi:      Bdlnburg     Dam     »^ 

200 000  for  "Economic  opportunity  program,"  Amendment  No.  67:  Reported  in  technical  Lake loo.ouu 

instead   of   $760  200  000  as  proposed  by  the  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pert  of  Nebraska:      Missouri      River      bank 

House  and  $84o'ooOOOO  as  proposed  by  the  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  stabilization,  Gavins  Point  Dam. 

^ZsTL  ooncur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  Nebraska    and    South    Dakota   to 

T^e   managers   on   the   part   of  both   the  appropriate  $1 10.000  for  "Senate  Office  BuUd-  sioux  City,  Iowa -  -     .^ . .     60.  000 

House  and  t^e  Senate  are  agreed  that  the  lugs"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  west  Virginia:    Matewan  and  Wll- 

imrease  of  $30  000  000  over  the  amount  In  Amendment  No.  58:   Reported  In  technical  uamson  local  protection 160.000 

th«  House  bUl  18  to  be  used  for  programs  In  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  — 

I^erTRlco^ifo^^nmrlt^n'Sponent  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  r^e  and  ^^tal.  Construction.  General...  460.000 

of  the  emergency  food  and  medical  sen-Ices  ---^^^J^;,,«^-oS^-^  ^L'^t^^^l  Tt  '^  '''^'^'i>n1>uU^T  ""^  ""^    «'' 

^'^S^dments  Nos.  34  and  36:   Delete  Ian-  an  ,e««nslonw  the  New  S^te  Office  Build-  ^^^^^^  No.  65:    Appropriates  $1,000.- 

gusge  proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  for  "^^^^^^ ^^^5^' g^^  ^  technical  000    al^mmended   by    the    Senate.    The 

transfer  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  re-  ^,^*°^!^*ilf,^"„*r^  funds  are  to  be  used  to  initiate  the  acqul- 

volv  ng  loan  fund  established  under  section  f^^'''^^,^^,^T^onV^^c^^  sK    of    mitigation    lands    for   the    Cache 

306  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  from  ^« ^^  the  ^eUn^^  t^^nateT  River  Basin  Feature,  Mississippi  River  and 

the  Department  °^^AgHc"lture  to  OTO^  -Hie  ^J^^^ate    j^,^5,Sr  for    "AcquSn    of  Tributaries   Project   in   Arkansas, 

conferees  expect  °^2,lVr^5l  ,!^rJ^on  Property  as  a  site  for  parking  facilities  for  independent  Offices.  Water  Resources 

nl  ^Zll  to  thToe^^Tmrt'of Tjl^uu^^;  ^he Vlled  States  Senate"  as  proposed  by  ^he  ^^ru^a.  Water  Resources  Planning 

consistent   with   the   original   commitments  Senate.               „     ,„    „       _...,♦    k   .     ,  Amendment  No.  66:  Deletes  appropriation 

^OTO  to  SburL  USd!a    forThe  costs  Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  In  technical  ^d  by  the  Senate  providing  (860.000 

S  ^mlnlstermg  '^ans    m^e    in    previous  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  P    P            l^^  Resources   CouncU. 

^ear^sS^toL^men^s^ould^nt^^  '""^  ""^T  T  "^^^ ^r^^^T^  ^J^iT^  -^^    Committee    of    Conference    has    de- 

or^  long  as  U.S.D..  services  outstanding  T^.JrJ^'uo^'T'p^^l  f^gX'a^  J-^s  SS/reSfel^^-of^L^aS^mo^" 

'°^-              oENxaA.  PsovxsiOKS  ^^  ;^o^SbT«;'le-1e**"  ^'^"^  ^''-  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  "^^'^  '-'*'"^'^^ 
Amendments  Nos.  36,  37,  and  38:   Delete  Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  In  technical  P'^l^^-i-tions  for  FT  1973  water-use  re- 
general   provisions.    Sections    401    and    402,  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ,„.^%^Tfrt,*f"                                 This  amount 
proposed    by    the    Senate,    reUtlng    to    the  the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^^..^    ,,m  ^  which '^n     toother 
Administration  of  section  1130  of  the  Social  concur  with  an  amendment  to  appropriate  ^.^    ".^^^'^  c^otm  ^a^ces    from 
Security  Act,  which  deals  with  the  allotment  51,450.000    for    the    acquisition    of    the    so-  ^'*l„'^*'°2iJL  f^^i  of  11340)0  for  the 
of  funds  to  States  for  social  services.  ^ued  Providence  HospUal  site  (square  764)  !^>»^'jiP^^*S   Co^U   to    Inlmte   wS 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ^  ^n  addition  to  the  Caplto!  grounds  for  use  Water   ^«'^«'*  ,^°)^"   ^,  the  IdeauacT 
and  the  House  recognize  that  certain  States  ^  ^green  park  area  pending  iVdevelopment  <«  ^'^  ^  ^^..^ffTr^^c^?     ««lequ«:y 
WlU  suffer  undue  hardship  as  a  reeult  of  the  ^^  ^rma^t  use  m  thetlte  for  the  John  of  the  Nations  water  resources 
celling  on  payments  for  social  services  which  ^    McGormack  Besld««tlal  Page  School  as  There   Is,   however,    no   objection    oy   ^e 
U  imposed  in  the  Revenue  Sharing  Leglsla-  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  to  authorl»  the  Committee  of  Conference  to  a  m^^e"^  T'Pro; 
tlon.  However,  the  proper  place  to  correct  Architect  of  the  Oapltol   to   carry  out  the  gramlng    of    existing     funds    ir     neceswy 
such   inequities    is    In    substantive    leglsla-  provisions  of  the  paragraph  under  the  dlrec-  to  continue  the  orderly  progress  of  the  sec- 
tion, rather  than  In  an  appropriation  bUl.  ^,0^  ^  t^e  House  Office  Building  Commls-  ond  national  water  assessment. 
CHAPTEB  V  slon,  OS  Well  as  the  Senate  Office  Building  chaptss  vn 
Legislative  branch  Commission  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Department  of  Justice 

Amendments    Nos.    39    through    53:     Re-  f^f!"  ^  *^^*J^?f  .'^*  !f'^,^,rl"J^^  Legal  Activities  and  General  Administration 

ported  in  technical  disagreement.  Inasmuch  ^o  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  ^           ^^  Expenses.  General  AdmlnU- 

as  these   amendments   relate  solely   to  the  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  ^^J^                ^ 

Senate   and   in   accord   with   long   practice,  chakter  vi  Amendment  No.  67:   Appropriates  (2.000,- 

under  which  each  body  determines  Its  own  Public  Works  qqo   ,  ,    maintenance    and    operation    of    a 

^cT,!r^lJl?n,^,nSl3t?on^he*^™  Amendment  No.  62:  Inserts  new  Utle.  ^,onal  narcotic  intelligence  system  as  pro- 

concurs  without  intervention,  the  managers  _.  „    „       _        ..  iu»vA»y»»-.     ,      „       ...    ,     *».j  „#  aq  -innnnn  b> 

on  the  part  of  the  House  wUl  offer  motions  Department  of  Defense— OtvU.  Department  posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  (3.100.000  as 

to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend-  of   the   Army.  Corps  of  Sngineers—OivU,  proposed  by  the  Hotise. 

meats  Nos.  39  through  63.  General  Investigations  Salaries  and  Expenses,  United  States 

Amendment  No.   54;    Reported   In   technl-  Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  (1,030,000  Attorneys  and  Marshals 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  instead    of    (1,706,000    as    proposed    by    the  Amendment  No    68     Appropriates  (1300.- 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  senate.  The  funds  appropriated  are  aUocated  ,vJr^nroTv««i   bv   the   Senate   Instead  U 

and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ^  t^e  foUowlng  studies:  2?^«2.  .T^n^  b^  th^ousT 

authorizing  the  Capitol  Police  to  carry  Are-  (1,300,000  as  proposed  oy  tne  nouse. 

anna  under  regulations  to.  be  prepared  by  Baratarla  Bay  Waterway  entrance  Department  of  Commerce 

the  Sergeant  at   Arms   of  the   Senate  and         channel  study,  Louisiana (36.000  Amendment  No.  60:  Inserts  heading. 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep-  Delaware    Bay    Shore    hurricane  Participation   in   United   State.   Expositions 

resentatlves,   as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  and  beach  erosion  study.  New  i-arwcii»«on                   „.^^^  .rt^Thnte*! 

Amendment  No.  55:   Reported  In  technl-         Jersey -          30.000  Amendment  No.  70:  Reported  In  t«ainlcal 
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llsagreement.  The  manage™  on  the  part  of 
he  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
(oncur  m  the  Senate  amendment  wtth  an 
unendment  appropriating  18,500,000  to  h« 
iivallable  upon  enactment  of  axrthorlring  leg- 
islation instead  of  $11,500,000  as  propo«»d 
ay  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
jrtll  move  to  eoncnr  In  the  amendment  of 
;he  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Maritime  Administration.  Ship  Construction 

Amendment  No.  71 :  Reported  in  technical 
llsagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
;onc\ir  in  the  Senate  amendment,  appropri- 
ating $175,000,000  to  be  available  upon  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation. 

Related  Agencies 
Commission    on    the    OrganUatlon    of    the 

Oovemment  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 

Policy 

Amendment  No.  73:  Appropriates  $200,000 
Instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

cRApm  vrn 
Department  of  Transportation 

Amendment  No.  73:  Appropriates  S33.000,- 
000  for  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, traffic  and  highway  safety 
Instead  of  $32,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $37,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  .idditionta  funds  provided  over  the 
House  bill  are  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

Occupant  packaging  research $200,  000 

Passive  restraints — fleet-tMt 500,000 

Accident    Investigation    aB4^  data 

analysU  100,000 

Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates  $9,100,- 
000  for  Federal  Railroad  Administration, 
granu  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  Instead  of  $67,OOOX»00  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  funds  provided  are  to  be  used  to  cover 
anticipated   additional   operating   deficits. 
Related   Agencies 

Amendment  No.  75:  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $11,400,000  for  "ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  payments  to  air  carriers"  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  coiiferees  anticipate  the  timely  sub- 
mission of  a  budget  request  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  Congress,  and  It  Is,  of 
course,  the  Intention  of  the  confweee  to 
recognize  the  obligations  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  with  respect  to  payments  to  air  carriers 
under  the  applicable  law. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $250,000  for  "Commission  on 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon,  salaries  and 
expenses." 

CHApmi  tx 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  77:  Appropriates  $3,800,000 

for  salaries  and  expenses  as  propoeed  by  the 

Senate  instead  of  $4,000,000  as  propoeed  by 

the  House. 

Bureau  of  Customs 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  propoeed  by  the  Senate,  insert  the 
following: 

:  Provided.  That  section  102  of  the  Treas- 
\iry.  Postal  Serrlce,  and  General  Oovemment 
Appropriation  Act.  1973.  Is  amended  by  strtk- 
Ing  out  "March  31,  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
Ileu  there<MC  "May  15.  1978". 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Amendment  No.  70:  Deletes  langtiage  au- 
thorizing purchase  of  vehicles,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  appropriates  $4,500,000 
for  oomplianoe  activities  Instead  of  $5,000,000 
as  pic^KJeed  by  the  House  and  $4,000,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Exeoutive  Office  of  the  President 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
Amendment  No.  80:  Restores  language 
deleted  by  the  Senate  granting  exemption 
from  provisions  of  laws  regulating  employ- 
ment and  compensation  of  persons  In  the 
government  service. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention 
Amendment    No.    81:    Appropriates    $26,- 
000.000    for    the    Special    Fund    Instead    of 
$20,000,000   as  propoeed   by  the   House   and 
$36,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 
Independent  Agencies 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 
Amendment  No.  82 :  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $130,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAITKB    XI 

General  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  83 :  Changes  section  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  requires  that  each  department,  agency, 
or  corporation  report  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  July  31.  1973.  the  total  amount 
of  appropriated  funds  used  for  the  support 
of  executive  dining  rooms  or  similar  fa- 
cilities dtirlng  fiscal  year  1973. 

Conference  Total — With  Comparisons 
The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  wtth  com- 
parisons to  the  budget  estimate  total,  and  the 
HouM  and  Senate  bills  follows: 

Budget  estimates '■  *  $6,  016,  540,  610 

House  blU •  8,  666,  048,  826 

Senate  biU •6.266.690.610 

Conference   agreement '4.933.415.610 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 

Budget  estimates — 83. 126.  000 

House  bill +1.368.366.786 

Senate  bill -333.276.000 

>  Includes  $1,442,687,286  not  considered  by 
the  House. 
'  Includes  $12,702,100  for  fiscal  year  1072. 
OSOBOB  H.  Mahon  , 
'  Jamix  L.  Whtttxn. 

ROBEKT  L.  F.  SnOES, 
Jox  L.  EVIKS. 

Danizi.  J.  Flood. 
Tom  Stxzd. 
j  JoHW  J.  McPall. 

I  Bob  Caskt. 

David  R.  Obxt, 
Frawk  T.  Bow 

(except  amend- 
ment 18  through 
33.  64.  66) . 

BLToaO  A.  CXDEXBERG. 

Ronax  H.  Micbxl. 
Sn,vio  O.  CoNTX, 
Howaed  W.  RoBiaoN 
(except       amend- 
ments    64     and 
66). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Jonnt  L.  MCCI.XIXAN, 
Wamwn  a.  MAOKtrsow. 
JoHM  C.  STxmna, 

JOHK  O.  PASTOaX. 
ROBKXT  C.  BTXD, 
WlIJLXAM   PSOXMIU. 
JOSXPH  M.  MOWTOTA. 
ERNXST  F.  H0I.LIN08, 

Mn-TON  R.  YoTJNO, 
Makgakkt  Chasx  SifrrH, 
Roman  L.  Hxttsxa, 
norris  cottow, 
CinToaD  p.  Case. 
TXD  Stkvtks 

(except    amendments 
36,  37  and  38). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  BuRKi  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  QiRALD  R.  70RD),  for  today  and 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Jamcs  C.  Gorman,  for  October  13 
and  14,  1972,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Brotzman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  3:30  p.m..  Octo- 
ber 13  and  October  14,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  15  minutes  Satur- 
day, October  14.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Carlson)  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneoua 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Prenzel.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fr£linghuysen.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brasco,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Randall  In  two  Instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  F^YNT  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  on 
toxic  substances  bill,  and  in  another  in- 
stance to  extcHd  his  remarks  In  the 
Record. 
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Mr.  Lsggett,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  on  H.  Res.  1153,  electronic  vot- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  his  voting  record 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Mayne,  after  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
PnTDLEY,  and  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  7287,  the  potato  bUl. 

Mr.  Stokes,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pa«es  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 

S2  295. 

All  Members  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  topic  of  the  special  order  of  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL    on    the    Hon(x-able   Jajcxs 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  ScHMiiz  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QtTBSER. 

Mr.  Myers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DU  PONT. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Dellenback  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBKLI. 
Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  PiSH- 

Mr.  C.-iRTER. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Terrt. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  WoLTF. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSiO. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Burton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bergland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Marylsuid. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 
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Mr.  Dxlanxy. 

Mr.  DCKHOLM. 

Mr.  NxDzi  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bhasco. 

Mr.  Hamiltow  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokxs. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Oarza. 

Mr.  RooBHS. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
8.8070.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  special  addi- 
tion to  the  pension  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  to  the  pension  of  widows  and 
chUdren  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
committee  on  Veterans'  affairs. 

8.  3326.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Hospitals,  lucorporated;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  635.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  Ml 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  f  oimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.H.  9564.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace 
Memorial  National  Monument,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

ILR.  10729.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Inaectlclde,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13067.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mtnistxatlon  of  the  Mar-A-Lago  National 
Historic  Site,  In  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day, October  14,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECimVE  COMMDNICA'nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2421.  A  letter  from  the  Aaaistant  Secretary 
of  Defence,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  value 
of  property,  supplies,  and  conmiodltles  pro- 
vided by  the  Berim  Maglstrat  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  June  30.  1972.  pursuant  to  section 
720,  Public  Law  92-204;  to  the  Oomxnlttee  on 
Apprti^riatioDs. 

2432.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
revised  table  showing  the  reprogramlng  re- 
quirements in  case  Congress  authorizes  four 
Instead  of  five  aircraft  for  logistic  support 
of  Antarctic  research  by  the  National  Science 


Foundation;  to  the  Gonunittee  on  Approprla* 
tlons. 

2423.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Oom- 
munications  BateUlte  Corp.,  transnUtting  the 
lOth  annual  report  of  the  oorporatlon,  pursu- 
a^nt  to  section  404(b)  of  the  Oomnxunlca tlons 
Satellite  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Oonamittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2434.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations;  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  serious  crlntas 
against  foreign  officials  committed  outside 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tlie   Oonunlttee   on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
718.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
reprinting  of  additional  copies  of  House  Re- 
port 92-1619,  entitled  "Securities  Industry 
Study"  (Rept.  No.  92-1594).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
98.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  manuscript  entitled  "Separa- 
tion of  Powers  and  the  National  Iiabor  Rela- 
tions Board:  Selected  Readings  "  as  a  Senate 
document  (Rept.  No.  92-1696) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HANLET;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HH.  15831.  A  bill  to  make 
level  HI  of  the  executive  schedule  applicable 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  (Rept.  No.  92-1598). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wtiole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DENNIS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Resolution  1155.  Resolution  op- 
posing the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  to  certain  aliens  (Rept. 
No.  92-1597).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalts. 
Report  on  the  faces  of  Africa:  diversity  and 
progress:  repression  and  struggle  (Rept.  No. 
92-1598).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  oJ  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGK3ER8:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2280  (Rept  No.  92^ 
1599) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
UM.  10698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  community 
disaster  grants  be  based  upon  lose  of  budg- 
eted revenue;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-1800).  Referred  to  tlie  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  KS^  17034  (Rept.  No. 
92-1601) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
HJi.  17133.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tax  and 
cuatoma  laws  In  order  to  Improve  the  UJ3. 
poeltlon  In  foreign  trade,  to  improve  adjust- 
ment assistance  beneflta.  and  to  provide  clear 
labeling  of  foreign  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  17134.  A  bill  to  provide  authortaatlons 
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for  appropruaotu  fbr  the  regulatory  agen- 
olM  Of  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  flical 
years  1973,  1974,  and  1978;  to  the  C5omxnltt^ 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commertje. 
By  hte.  StLBRRO: 
HJl.  17188.  A  hUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  alter  the  manner  in 
which  th«  dUeemlnatlon  of  obeceie  material 
la  a  Federal  crime;  to  the  Cammlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRXMZSL: 
HJl.  17138.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  oongreealonal  oonunltteea  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 

Committee  on  Bulee. 

By  BlTB.  QRIFFrrHS; 
H.R.  17137.  A  blU  to  provide  for  hospitals 
to  allow  the  biological  father  to  attend  the 
birth  of  his  chUd  if  the  woman  oonaenta;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interatate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HASTINOS  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Fa«T)  : 
ajL.  17138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
with  reepect  to  agreement*  between  persons 
engaging  In  certain  professional  sport*  for 
the  purpoee  of  oertain  television  contracts  In 
order  to  terminate  such  exempUon  when  a 
home  game  Ls  sold  out;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HH.  17138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  flnanclng  of 
the  coet  of  maUlng  certain  matter  free  of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rat«i  of  postage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.B.  17140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1899  to  assure  the  right  of  cer- 
tain persons  to  Institute  dvll  suits  to  enforce 
certain  penalties  under  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mlttae  on  Public  Wortcs. 
By  Mr.  MXEDS: 
TTH    17141.  A  bill  to  Improve  educational 
qiiaUty  throtigh  the  effective  utlllaatlon  of 
educational  technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  MOORHKAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoflB,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Cotr-nas,  Mr.  auzaitobb. 
Mb.  Abzuo.  Mrs.  Dwraa,  Mr.  Fuqtja, 
Mr.  Bxvas,  Mr.  BosoBfTHAi..  Mr. 
TBom,  Mr.  Bboouwzxij),  Mr.  Oib- 
■OMB.  Mr.  LdKHsxri.  Mr.  Oarr.  Mr. 
I,  and  Mr.  Thompboh  of  New  Jer- 


T)-- 


HJl.  17143.  A  bill  to  amend  section  563  of 
title  8.  Unltad  States  Code,  known  as  the 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act":  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PBXTXB  of  North  Carolina: 

H3. 17143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
Tld*  additional  assistance  to  amaU  employ- 
era;    to  the   Committee  on  Bducatlon   and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOBiaON  of  New  York: 
TTR.  17144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  Increase  the  penalty  under 
that  act  for  the  Illegal  dlairlbutlon  of  nar- 
cotic drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOTBAL: 
HJL  17146.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  8«slst- 
ance  to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  improving  com- 
mimlcatlon  procedures   and   facilities  with 
respect  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch 
of  poUoe.  flie,  rescue,  and  other  emergency 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  1714«.  A  bni  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  lawa  of  the  TTnlted  States  to  promote 
full  employment  aixd  restore  a  dlverslfled 
production    base;    to    amend    the    Internal 
Ebevenue  Code  of  1964  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
XJS.  capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mesas. 


By    Mr.    VANIK     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Baunujrr,  Mr.   Braow,  Mrs.  Osxxk 
of  Oregon.  Mrs.  OaxTtrrHs,  Mr.  8n- 
BEBLiNO,  Mr.   Wn-LiAMS.  Mr.  Wtatt, 
and  Mr.  Mubphy  of  New  York) : 
HJl.  17147.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market-economy   country    which   denies   to 
Its  citizens  the  right  to  emlgrste  or  which 
Imposes  more   than  nominal  fees  upon  Its 
citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Comnxlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJl.  17148.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
ant«e  agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market-economy   country    which   denies   to 
Its  ctllzens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which 
Imposes   more  than    nominal    fees   upon   Its 
cltleens  m  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
HJl.    17149.    A   bill   to   place   a   limitation 
on    expenditures    and    net    lending    for    the 
flflcal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McDADK : 
HJl.  17150.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban   Development  Act   of    1968   with 
respect   to   flood    Insurance   by    establishing 
the  national  disaster   Insurance  fund,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  17151.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice- 

HJl.  17153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  lawa  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  .^    ,^ 

By  Mr.  SCHBUHB  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BAirnxo.  Mr.  Bdtoham,  Mrs.  Chis- 
Rouc.  Mr.  Oonnms,  Mr.  Vaaxxnta. 
Mr.  Draoe.  Mr.  Bckhabdt.  Mr.  Bd- 
WABDS  of  California,  Mr.  PAtrnraoT. 
Mr.  FisHxa,  Mr.  HAU'saN.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  HixsTOSKi,  Mr.  Hicks  of 
Washington,  Mr.  MrrcALn.  Mrs. 
Mink.  Mr.  Mttcttkt.i..  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
RAifoxu  Mr.  RxBS,  Mr.  Roskmthai., 
Mr.  9TOKS8,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Udaix)  : 
H.R.  17163.  A  bin  to  promote  pi^Uo  healtii 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  improving  the 
family  planning  services  and  population  re- 
search activities  of  the  Federal  Oovemmwjt, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  3CHBUKB: 
H.R.  17164.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  acUvlUes  ooncernlng  family  life, 
venereal  disease  prevention,  sex  education 
and  for  other  related  educational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  17165.  A  blU  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 
to  oommlt  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  wliere 
such  use  violates  State  law.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  17166.  A  bill  to  prevent  any  court  of 
the  United  States  from  ordering  a  halt  on 
environmental    groimds   of   oertain   Federal 
construction  projects  after  a  oertain  amount 
of  work  on  such  project  is  completed;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDAIX: 
H.R.  17187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Onn- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BBROLAND: 
H.R.  17168.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  regarding  recreational  use  of  snow- 
mobiles on  public  lands,  to  provide  for  a 


ooordlnated  national  snowmobile  safety  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  related  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  MATHI8  of  OeorgU  (for  him. 
self)  Mr.  Stuckxt.  Mr.  Sikxs,  Mr, 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  &lr.  Lakb- 
GKKBK,  Mr.  Bttxubok  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Vrrsrr,  Mr.  Pkppcs,  Mr.  Thoni,  Mr. 
Qtims,  Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington, 
Mr.    HAU^sav,    Mr.    Alxxamses,    Mr. 

WACOONNIS.       Mr.       BX7C8AMAN.       itt. 

Blacxbusn,  Mr.  Wnm,  Mr.  Spsncx, 
Mr.    OsAJiK.    Mr.    DsawiNSKi,    Mi. 
CxDrBBiBO.  and  Mr.  Flowxss)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1329.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing a  national  commission  to  Investigate  the 
Olympic  games  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  1330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
November  5.  1972  through  November  11, 
1972.  as  "National  Art  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FRABER     (for    himself    Mr. 
Drinan  and  Mr.  Bsch)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    722.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  the  President  to  seek  an  international 
agreement   prohibiting   environmental   war- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.   Con.   Res.   723.   Concurrent   resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  propose  that  the 
United  Nations  conduct  a  study  of  environ- 
mentally sound  locations  for  the  storage  of 
radioactive  wastes,  and  for  other  p\irpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poretgn  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WYMAN: 
H.   Res.    1164.   Resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Hoiue  of  Representatives  that  a 
bipartisan  study  gioup  be  established  to  con- 
sider the  Institution  of  a  Federal  Ck>llege  for 
Ombudsman;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  PTTJ.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H3.  17189.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Linda  li, 
Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
HJl.  17160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
Canestraro.  Gllda  Canestraro,  Sandro  Oanes- 
traro,  and  Marena  Canestraro:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.HKLBTOSKI: 
HJl.  17161.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raul  Jose  Rojas  and  minor  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  17162.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alejandro  de  la  Cruz  Gonzalez  Donoeo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  17163.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jusn 
Carlos  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  17164.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
Lopes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidlcliiy. 
H3. 17168.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Patrice 
J.  Bergoelng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H3. 17166.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Osvaldo  Agulrre  Rivera  and  three  minor 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  17167.  A  bill  tot  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mr*.  Heman  H.  Molina  and  two  minor  chil- 
dren; to  t^e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  17168.  A  blU  f or  the  reUef  of  Dorothy 
Molter;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnoU : 

HJl.  17169.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  James  K. 

Brown  and  his  spouse,  Gloria  M.  Brown,  and 

Max  D.  Rogler,  and  Brown  Lathing  &  Plsstst- 

ing,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

HJl.  171T0.  A  bill  for  the  reUrf  of  Archie  N. 

Standler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  URBAN- 
IZED STATES  UNDER  FEDERAL- 
STATE  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NXW    TORK 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  1966 
(March  8,  1968,  vol.  112,  No.  41— Mth 
Congress)  I  published  a  study  in  detail 
of  Federal  programs  of  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  order  to 
determine  whether— and  to  what  ex- 
tent—such programs  fairly  allocate  Fed- 
eral resources  among  the  States,  particu- 
larly those  which  have  enormous  and 
pressing  needs  because  of  the  massive 
flow  of  population  into  densely  populated 
urban  centers.  The  most  recent  decennial 
census  Indicates  that  73  percent  of  our 
population  now  resides  in  urban  areas 
and  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Nation's  growth  over  the  decade  occurred 
in  urban  metropolitan  areas. 

This  year  this  study  was  brought  up  to 
date  for  named  selected  programs.  It 
concludes  that  serious  IncQuitles  in  the 
allocations  of  aid  persist.  While  it  may 
not  be  pcceptable  to  reduce  aid  to  States 
with  less  urban-centered  populations — 
one  cannot  gainsay  the  problems  which 
beset  rural  America,  too — ^nevertheless 
programs  directed  primarily  at  urban 
problems  should  do  what  they  were  In- 
tended to  do  and  Americans  living  hi 
urban  areas  should  not  be  short- 
changed; especially  so  since  a  dispropor- 
tionate cost  of  such  Federal  programs 
comes  out  of  urban  pocketbooks. 

Congress  should  face  this  problem 
realistically.  Allocation  formulas  cannot 
be  tied  to  a  computation  devised  when 
the  legislation  was  first  enacted  10,  15, 
20  or  more  years  ago  nor  can  it  be  the 
product  of  the  needs  of  States  from  which 
members  of  the  authorizing  committee 
and  its  chairman  come.  Not  only  do 
coats  vary  from  one  area  to  another  but 
so  do  needs.  Some  States  have  much 
higher  average  per  capita  incomes  than 
do  others,  but  the  allocation  formula  dis- 
counts this  factor  two  and  three  times 
over  and  there  is  also  great  income  vari- 
ance within  States  which  must  be  rec- 
ognized. New  York  includes  not  only 
Manhattan's  Park  Avenue  but  also  coun- 
ties of  Appalachla.  Texas  has  Its  dry  dirt 
farms  but  it  also  has  its  Dallas  oU  and 
corporation-filled  skyscrapers.  The  farm- 
er In  New  York's  Appalachla,  is  economi- 
cally, more  of  a  brother  to  the  Texas  dirt 
fanner  than  he  la  to  the  Park  Avenue 
broker.  But  Federal  programs  often  fall 
to  recognize  this. 

Illustrative  of  the  growing  concern  re- 
garding inequitcUile  distribution  of  FtA- 
eni.  funds  is  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  report  on  the  RehablUtatim 
Act  of  1972.  S-3987: 

For  Bome  time  questions  have  been  ralaed 
with  respect  to  the  State  program  allocation 
formula  imder  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  This  formula  Is  the  product  of  p<9ula- 


tlon  multiplied  by  the  square  of  a  revereed 
per  capita  income  factor.  It  li  this  iquanng 
aspect  which.  It  has  been  felt,  dlatoru  the 
desirable  policy  of  giving  States  with  low 
per  capita  Income  a  formula  advantage,  by 
creating  widely  varytog  differences  between 
what  various  States  receive  for  each  handi- 
capped Individual  residing  there.  Thus,  while 
the  average  per  capital  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion grant  for  handicapped  for  the  Nation  is 
$81.30,  seven  States  receive  leas  than  WO  per 
capita  whUe  «U  States  receive  more  than 
•100  per  capita,  as  do  the  Virgin  lalanda, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  submitting  this  report,  I  urge  that 
much  closer  attention  be  given  to  the  al- 
location of  Federal  funds.  Simple  Justice 
demands  this.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  joined 
by  enough  of  my  colleagues  in  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a  greater  element 
of  Justice  to  our  Nation's  urban  areas  In 
this  respect  than  now  exists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«i). 
as  follows: 
DiscaiMiNATiON   Against  Hiohlt   Uebanbd 

Statxs      U>n)xa      FsnaaAi.      Geant-in-Aid 

PaOOXAMB 

(A  report  to  the  New  York  State 
OongresBlonal  delegation) 
Ptor  many  years  we  In  the  New  York  Con- 
pcunirinnl  delegation  have  been  deeply  oon- 
ceroed  about  the  relative  proportion  ot  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  aesistance  which  our  SUte 
has  received.  On  many  occasions  I  have  stated 
that  for  every  dollar  of  Federal  taxes  con- 
tributed by  our  SUte's  cltlaens  New  York  has 
received  a  highly  disproportionate  return  In 
federal  grants  even  considering  per  capita  in- 
come differences.  In  l»71.  for  every  d(rtlar  ot 
Federal  taxee  contributed  by  New  Torkert*. 
the  State  received  only  S.ia  in  fedwal  grants. 
The  national  arerage  in  this  respect  was  $.14. 
New  York  ranks  very  low— S8th  among  the 
State.  While  States  should  not  neoesearily 
receive  from  the  Federal  government  pre- 
cisely what  they  contribute  in  Federal  taxee, 
these  statistics  raise  grave  questions  as  to 
whether  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  la 
fair   In   light   of  changing   conditions   and 

needs. 

There  are  more  than  860  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, each  with  Its  own  unique  Impact  on 
the  SUtee.  The  Advisory  Oommlaaloa  on 
Intergovernmental  Relatione — the  body  ee- 
tabUahed  by  Congress  to  conMder  on  a  long- 
term  basis  the  relationships  between  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  the  States— found  as 
early  as  1964  that  a  confusing  variety  of 
teohndcal  formulas  has  grown  up  with  the 
growth  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  poorer  States  are  no  longer,  relatively, 
as  poor  as  they  were  when  oertain  equalisa- 
tion factors  In  federal  grant  allocation  for- 
m\ilas  (designed  to  level  out  the  differences 
In  State  and  local  government  fiscal  oapae- 
Ity )  were  Introduced  Into  the  law. 

In  1S29  the  per  capita  Inoome  of  the  high- 
est Income  States  was  4£  times  that  of  the 
lowest;  by  1970  the  figure  had  decreased  to 

a.i. 

While  the  per  ca|>Ua  inoome  gap  has  nar- 
rowed, a  significant  change  has  occurred; 
namely,  an  enormous  ahlXt  of  population  Into 
the  major  urban  centers  of  our  Nation. 
While  in  1980  only  66.2%  of  the  Nation's 
population  Uved  In  urbAn  areas.  In  1970  the 
figure  had  increased  to  TSJiK.  In  abeolute 
numbers  of  people  this  means  an  increase 
from  68.9  million  people  Uvlng  In  xuten 
areas  m  1980  to  150.S  million  In  1970, 


This  change  has  brought  with  It  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  the  capacity  o<  the  major 
clUes  and  the  States  in  which  they  are 
located,  to  meet,  even  with  TrtaTlmnm  fisoal 
effort,  the  vastly  increased  demands  for  gov- 
ernmental services.  The  fiscal  plight  of  these 
urban  centers  demonstrates  that  the  per 
capita  inoome  baaU  for  distrlbuUng  federal 
funds  among  the  States  Is  no  longer  fair  nor 
sound.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  cities  has 
multiplied  the  needs  of  those  cities  for  fed- 
eral funds  far  more  sharply  than  even  the  in- 
come gap  between  the  States  has  narrowed. 
My  own  view  Is  that  matched  against  any 
standard,  many  of  the  current  formulae  are 
out  of  date,  arbitrary  and  groesly  unfair  to 
the  lurbanlsed  States.  The  attention  of  the 
Congress  must  finally  be  tiirned  to  the  vaet 
problems  of  these  urban  areas.  The  Oongrees 
must  be  concerned  with  whether  lU  programs 
will  help  to  meet  these  problems  equitably. 

The  following  detailed  analysis  of  major 
programs  affecting  urban  States  Is  baaed  oo 
four  Issues : 

I.  What  are  these  equalization  factors? 
These  factors  are  (1)  allocation  formulM 
which  usually  combine  population  with  the 
Inverse  ratio  of  per  capita  Income^ln  several 
programs  the  reverse  Income  factor  Is 
squared,  thus  greatly  distorting  differences 
In  State  grants:  (2)  maximum  and/or  mini- 
mum amounts  for  each  State;  and  (3)  match- 
ing requirements. 

IL  How  much  has  New  York  received  under 
the  various  programs  in  the  most  recent 
years  in  comparison  with  New  York's  percent- 
age of  the  Nation's  total  population? 

New  York's  share  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion In  1970  was  9.0%.  Obviously  there  are 
defects  In  treating  population  as  a  perteet 
measure  of  the  need  for  all  States  for  all  pro- 
grams. However,  it  Is  a  better  measure — how- 
ever Imperfect — than  the  present  mixture  of 
population  and  the  Inverse  ratio  of  per  capita 
Inoome. 

It  is  also  a  useful  gauge  In  determining 
need  where  a  partloiUar  program  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  a  problem  greatly  aggravated 
by  population  density,  such  as  water  and 
air  pollution,  low-rent  public  housing,  and 
urban  renewal. 

m.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  sev- 
eral other  States  under  the  same  provisions 
as  compared  with  their  percentage  of  the 
national  population? 

IV.  What  are  the  relevant  New  York  State 
agency  estlmatee  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  funding  under  the  various 
programs? 

In  this  study,  Part  I  under  each  pro- 
gram describes  the  current  status  of  three 
equalization  factors:  allocation  formulas, 
maximum  and/or  minimum  amounts,  and 
matching  requirements.  The  report  Incor- 
porates, but  does  not  specify,  changes  In  the 
law   and   In   administrative    regulations. 

In  Part  n  uiwler  each  program,  the  re- 
port shows  FY  1970  and  FY  1971  total  dol- 
lar amounts,  dollar  amounts  for  each  of  aH 
States,  the  percentage  for  each  State,  and 
the  percentage  of  population.  Population 
figures  are  from  the  1970  Oensus.  Two  fac- 
tors, the  State's  prc^>ortion  of  U.S.  popula- 
tion and  the  degree  of  urbanisation  within 
the  State  were  criteria  In  selecting  the  States 
for  the  sampls.  The  table  below  shows  the 
range  of  these  factors  for  the  sample  Statea 


Popultbon 


U.S.      urbsnizi- 
popeislios  lion 


New  York 

Ctlifoniw 

North  Csraiins 

MitsiMippi 

North  OMOtt. 


9.0 

tS.6 

1S.23B.9C7 

9.8 

90.9 

lt,ttS.lS4 

2.5 

4&.0 

S,OB,OSI 

1.1 
.3 

44.S 

44.) 

^M 
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The  dollar  amount*  shown  leproaent  obU- 
gatlons,    unleaa   otherwise   noted. 
uaBAi*  MwrwAi-  PBOJKrrs 

I.  Three  factora  are  preaent: 

1.  Admlntotratlvely.    there    Is    a    formuU 
using   four   measures   of   need — population, 
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per  cent  of  oter  crowding,  hoiulng  conditions 
and  poverty — for  dividing  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  between  HUD  regional  offices. 

a.  There  la  a  maximum  limitation  that  not 
more  than  13%  of  the  fund*  may  be  ex- 
pended in  any  one  state. 
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8.  Under  the  variable  matching,  the  Fed- 
eral share  Is  generally  two-thirds  but  may 
be  three-fourths  In  communities  with  popu- 
lation under  60,000  or  in  communities  with 
population  under  160.000  which  are  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas. 

11.  Grants  approved  in  calendar  yean: 


1969      Percent 


Percent 
1970      Percent    population 


Disbursement 


1970      Percent 


Percent 
1971     Percent    populition 


c'emo'";-;.:.":::::::::::.    si^g.ooo     lo.  si^w 

•ior^^Cvotlo, »,|0|.000            .5  2^      6  000 

north  Oei<oti ill.OOO             -"^  1161000 

Weihinfton i,  ioi,m~ 


100.0 

loao 

10.0 

9.0 

5.8 

9.8 

2.6 

2.5 

.8 

1.1 

.8 

as 

.1 

1.7 

United  StetH 1,053,351,000 

New  York 116,550,000 

California 65,384,000 

North  Carotins 19,337,000 

MiaeiuipcN 1,638,000 

NortHOMota 533,000 

WesWngton 2,145,000 


00.0    . 

100.0 

100.0 

11.0 

187.790,170 

18.3 

9.0 

6.2 

92.  884, 449 

9.0 

9.8 

1.8 

16,911,570 

1.6 

2.5 

.15 

8, 252,  305 

.8 

1.1 

.05 

1,414,726 

.13 

.3 

.2 

4,881,467 

.47 

1.7 

LOW    BENT    PTJBLIC    HOUSINO 

Two  factors  are  present : 

1.  Administratively,  there  is  a  formula 
using  three  criteria — demand,  need  and 
population— for  dividing  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  Ijetween  regional  offices. 

2.  Limitations: 

a.  Contracts  for  additional  units  for  any 
one  State  may  not  exceed  15%  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  not  already  guaranteed  under 


contracts  on  June  30.  1961  with  the  excep- 
tion that  unused  funds  may  be  pooled  and 
reallocated  to  the  States  which  h»v»  iised 
their  maximum  of  16%. 

b.  The  per  unit  oosta  of  equipment  and 
construction  for  a  project  cannot  exceed  by 
more  than  10%  the  prototype  costs  for  an 
area.  Under  the  1971  .schedule,  for  example, 
per  unit  prototype  costs  for  an  rtevator  biilld- 


ing  In  New  Tork  City  Is  824,800  for  a  2  bed- 
room  xinlt. 

c.  Federal  contributions  cannot  exceed  a 
sum  equal  to  the  annual  yield,  at  the  appli- 
cable going  Federal  rate  plus  2%.  upon  the 
development  or  acquisition  of  the  project  In- 
volved, and  l3  for  a  maximum  of  40  years. 

II.  Annual  Contributions  to  Local  Housing 
Authorities: 


Fiscal  year 

1969 


Percent 


RsciJyear  Perwnt 

lf70      Percent    popolatton 


united  SUte. ^'fi.^ 

New  York 5?'^??'?9x 

California ^??l'^ 

North  Carolina 7.479,000 


100.0 
1&3 
5.9 
3.0 


459,  879,  OOO 

62.  395. 000 

31,  302, 000 

9,202.000 


loao 

13.7 
6.8 

2.0 


100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Percent 


Fiscal  year  Perceet 

1970      Percent   population 


Mississippi 2. 565, 000 

Nortli  DokotI 468.000 

Washington 2,634,000 


7 

2,202,000 

0.6 

1.1 

1 

884, 000 

.1 

.3 

7 

4,  821, 000 

1.0 

1.7 

III  New  York  8tate  authorities  estimate 
that  in  New  York  City  alone  200,000  famUles 
live  in  substandard  dweUliigs.  In  1966.  7000 
new  units  were  being  constructed  in  New 
York  City  annuaUy.  The  need  was  estimated 
at  18  000  additional  units  per  year  which 
wovUd  amount  to  an  additional  Weo  mUUon 
per  year,  more  than  the  entire  amount  spent 
for  the  nation  In  1965. 

mlMMCVBaN MENTAL    PKRSONNEL    ACT 

I.  Title  n,  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  their  staffs  by  improv- 
ing their  personnel  administration,  and 
Title  in,  to  strengthen  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  State  and  local  government 
employees  and  officials,  contain  all  three  fac- 
tors: 

1.  An  allocation  formula  under  which  80% 
of  the  total  available  funds  are  distributed 
according  to  a  weighted  formula  which  con- 
siders the  size  of  population  and  the  number 
of  State  and  local  government  employees. 
Administratively,  equal  weight  is  given  to 
population  and  number  of  employees   (leas 


special  district  employees).  The  remaining 
20%  Is  to  be  distributed  in  a  manner  that 
will  most  nearly  provide  for  an  equitable 
distribution  among  States,  and  between  State 
and  local  governments,  and  will  take  Into 
account  a  number  of  factors  Including  popu- 
lation, number  of  employees  and  urgency  of 
the  programs  or  projects. 

2.  A   maximum  statutory   limitation   for 
each  State  of  12Vi  %  of  available  fimds. 

3.  Federal  matching  of  up  to  76%,  which 
will  drop  to  50%  after  the  first  three  years. 


'Fijure  is  for  grants  awarded  from  the  80  percent  of  funds 
which  are  distrilHited  according  to  formula.  Figures  for  the  20. 
percent  discretionary  funds  are  not  yet  availatjie. 


Fiscal  year 

1972 1  (first 

year  of 

operation) 


Percent 
fends   Population 


United  States- «?.377,000  100.0 

NewYort^     _  1,004.000  9.6 

California::: LOOK'S*  tl 

North  Carolina 239.000  2.3 

Mlssissipoi lU.OOO  1.0 

North  Daxota — ,59'S22  ,1 

Washii«ton 174,000  1.6 


100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 
1.1 
.3 
1.7 


COMPREKENSVE  PtTBLIC  HEALTH  SrRVICEB — 
rOKMAL    0»ANT8 

Partnership  for  health 

I.  Two  factors  are  present: 

1.  Under  the  allocation  formula,  each  State 
receives  83  per  capita  for  the  first  100.000  of 
population.  Half  of  the  remaining  funds 
available  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation and  half  on  the  basis  of  population 
weighted  by  an  Index  of  an&nclal  need  (per 
capita  Income)  so  that  the  total  allotment 
to  any  State  will  not  be  leas  than  the  total 
amovmts  alloted  to  It  under  the  formula 
grants  for  health  services  In  effect  for  Fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

2.  Under  the  variable  matching  require- 
ment, the  State's  share,  which  Is  determined 
according  to  a  formula  using  the  Inverse  of 
State's  per  capita  Income,  may  range  between 
38%  and  66%  per  cent  of  costa  Incurred. 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Percent 
Percent    population 


Umted  Stttea 8»100.'»<' 

'^ewYor* 6,151,900 

California 6, 581, 200 


100.0       89,100.000       100.0 


100.0 


6.9 
7.3 


6.063.300 
6,539,900 


6.8 
7.3 


9.0 
9.S 


Rseal  year 
1970 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Percent 
Percent    population 


Nortfi  CaioUna 2, 359. 800 

l«isslssippi 1,388.300 

NertI*  Dakota 547,300 

WaiMngtBii. 1,389,700 


7.8 

2,337,200 

2.8 

2.5 

1.5 

1,3651.208 

1.5 

1.1 

.6 

536,900 

.6 

.3 

1.5 

1,  42«,  500 

1.5 

1.7 

m.  New  Yortt  authorltlee  estimate  that 
total  State  and  local  expenditures  for  public 
health  programs  eligible  for  314-d  support 
will  be  somewhere  between  »176  million  and 
«300  million  during  fiscal  1973-73.  In  the 
face  of  that  great  a  need,  a  doubling  or 
tripling  of  the  314-d  Program  would  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  aU  of  the  demands  which  could 
properly  be  placed  on  the  program. 


Maternal  and  Child  Health  Servloea 

Three  factors  are  present: 

1.  The  allocation  formula  apllte  the  funds 
into  two  equal  parts,  fund  A  and  fund  B. 
From  fund  A  each  State  receives  »70X)00 
plus  a  portion  of  the  remainder  based  upon 
the  ratio  of  lire  blrthe  In  the  State  to 
thoee  in  the  nation.  From  fund  B,  26  per  cent 
18  reeerved  for  regional  or  national  special 


projects  on  a  project  basis.  The  remainder  is 
apportioned  on  a  per  capita  Income  and  live 
birth  basis,  with  a  minimum  of  $70,000  to 
each  State.  Here,  the  live  birth  criterion  is 
weighted  so  that  each  rural  birth  Is  given 
twice  the  weight  of  an  urban  birth. 

2.  Grants  from  fund  A  require  equal 
matching;  matching  is  not  required  for 
formula  grants  from  fund  B. 


II 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Percent 


Fiscal  ye»f  Percent 

1971       Percent    population 


UnitwlStatM "-iX'^SJ  '°in  iJSo'm 

New  York ?-5^'?S?  l-i  i'lS'ifl 

California fSl'SSI  H  ?'^'?M 

North  Carolina 1,548,028  3.8  1,908.325 


100.0 
5.3 

5.7 
3.8 


100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 


Fiscal  yeer 
1970 


Perceet 


Fiscal  year 

1971 


Percent 
Percent    population 


Missisaippi... 
Kofth  DakoU. 
Washington... 


877.088 

206,786 
606,849 


2.1 

1,085,847 

2.1 

1.1 

.5 

216,561 

.4 

.3 

1.5 

791, 559 

1.6 

1.7 
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BXJtXNTAKT    AKO    SXCO»n>A«T    XDtrCATTON    ACT 

I  -ntle  I  (13,438),  aid  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  meet  needs  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  In  low-income  areas  has 
only  one  factor:  an  apportionment  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  children  from  5  to 
nfrom  (1)  famllleo  having  $2,000  or  less 
annual  income;  (2)  receiving  aid  for  depend- 
ent children  mtUtlplled  by  one-half  the 
State  or  National  (whichever  is  greater) 
average  expenditures  per  pupil. 

Title  n  (13.480) ,  aid  to  Improve  the  quality 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  instruction  by  providing  funds  to  States 
to  acquire  school  Ubrary  reaourcee.  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  Instruc- 
tional materials  for  use  In  public  and  prlTate 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  contains 
one  factor:  an  allocation  formula  based  on 
the  population  of  children  enroUed  In  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  relation  to  the  total  ;iumber  of 
children  enrolled  in  schools  in  all  the  States. 
Title  III  (18.619),  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services,  contains  two 
factors : 
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1.  An  allooatlon  formul*.  one-half  bi 
on  the  school-age  p>opulatlon  of  the  State, 
one -hall  on  the  total  population  of  the 
State. 
3.  A  minimum  allotment  of  8300,000 
'ntle  V  (18.486),  aid  to  strengthen  State 
education  agencies,  contains  one  factor,  a 
formula  which  aUocates  (1)  40%  in  equal 
amounts  and  (2)  60%  according  to  the  ratio 
of  public  school  pupils  in  the  State  to  the 
number  of  public  school  pupils  In  all  the 
States. 


Fiscal  year      Percent 
1970         funds 


Fiscal  year  Percent 

1971      Percent   population 


™'united  States $1,219,136,495  lOO.O 

Neilork ^IHW'^f,  V^ 

California li'?^'  JJ  l\ 

N  Caro  na 54,708.768  4.4 

Mississippi «'S2I'ZI}  ^-l 

North  Dakota S'S??'?!i  I 

Washington 9,811,283  .8 

™"ulited  States 42  550  000  100.0 

New  York     3,465,109  8.1 

cJuforna..: 4,081,360  9.5 

North  Carolina 993,298  2.3 

Mississippi- 491,458  1.1 

North  Dakota 136.301  .3 

V^ashington 701,488  1.6 


U.33S. 

191. 

103. 

56, 

42, 

4, 

12, 

79 

6 
7 
1 


480, 582 
230,096 
125,700 
260,988 
074, 152 
153,410 
255,022 

990,425 
5Z2,  557 
682, 559 
869, 199 
925,097 
256,567 
,320,448 


100.0 

14.2 

7.6 

4.2 

3.1 

.3 

.9 

100.0 
8.1 
9.6 
2.3 
1.1 
.3 
1.8 


100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 
1.1 
.3 
1.7 

100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 
1.1 
.3; 
1.7 


Fiscal  year      Peeeent 
1970         funds 


Fiscal  veer  Paicaat 

I97I      Percent    population 


United  State »'"•???■  li^ 

New  York JS-^'iH 

Califomie ''tSS'IK 

r<orth  Carolina '•iS-i?? 

Missisiippi..... l.§5I'9ii 

North  Dakota '"'•25 

Washington 2,084,890 

United  Slates 28,262,500 

Ne*York_ l-iR'VX 

California -.  l-fS-Sfi 

North  Carolina SSU 

Mississippi «S2,2«» 

North  Dakota 2'^??? 

Washington 514,477 


100.0 
8.6 
9.4 
2.7 
1.5 
.6 
1.7 

100.0 
5.2 
6.7 
2.3 
1.5 
.9 
1.8 


J143.0M.905 

11,192.431 

12.184.585 

3.412.478 

1.796,735 

728,287 

2,291,307 

28, 262, 500 
1,477,979 
1,910,647 
658,015 
432,249 
272,292 
514, 477 


100.0 

100.0 

7.8 

9.0 

8.5 

9.8 

2.4 

2.5 

1.2 

1.1 

.5 

.3 

1.6 

1.7 

100.0 

10O.0 

5.2 

9.0 

6.7 

9.8 

2.3 

2.5 

1.5 

1.1 

.9 

.3 

1.8 

1.7 

-*»»- 


As  a  measure  of  need  New  York  State  au- 
thorities estimate  additional  requirements. 
t>ased  upon  applications  received  to  date  as 
follows,  for  each  of  these  titles  for  FY  1871: 

Title  I:  8191  million 

Title  n:  $6.5  million 

Title  in:  811  mUllon 

Title  V:  roughly  $10  million  based  on  high 
priority  needs. 

Although  New  York's  allocation  eqxials 
more  than  its  population  share  this  Is  a 
prime  example  In  which  density  of  popula- 
tion and  the  Increased  btirden  imposed  upon 
the  disadvantaged  as  a  result  of  density 
should  result  In  a  higher  percentage  for 
such  areas,  than  population  Edone  would 
warrant.  An  amendment  to  Title  I  to  achieve 


a  higher  standard  than  $2000  la  needed.  An 
amendment  should  also  be  made  authorizing 
the  reallocation  of  funds  not  used  In  some 
school  districts  to  those  whose  needs  have 
not  been  fully  met.  Reallocation  provlsloiis 
already  exist  In  Titles  II  and  V.  Former  Com- 
missioner of  Education  James  Allen  suggest- 
ed, over  5  years  ago,  that  the  reallocation  be 
based  on  the  proportion  of  each  district's 
students  from  families  receiving  ATDC. 

Title  n:  The  State  authorities  contend 
that  even  a  pure  population  standard  is  un- 
fair to  New  York  l)ecau8e  of  the  critical  need 
In  large  cities.  We  should  consider  an  alter- 
native which  would  stress  those  areas,  per- 
haps  a  Title  I   tyi>e   formula,  amended  aa 

ADOIT  EDUCATION 


recommended  above.  Since  a  reallocation 
provision  already  exists  Its  adequacy  for 
meeting  New  York  Stated  needs  should  be 
evaluated. 

Title  lU;  The  $200,000  minimum  should 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

ADtn-T  XDTTCATIOJC 

1.  Funds  are  allocated  to  each  State  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  aged  16 
and  over  who  have  not  graiduated  from  a 
secondary  school  or  Its  equivalent  and  who 
are  not  ciirrently  required  to  be  enroUed  In 
schools. 

2.  Each  State  ia  allotted  a  mtwimum  of 
$160,000. 

8,  The  Federal  share  Is  90%. 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Percent 

popula- 

Percent  tion 


United  States 

New  York 

California 

North  Carolina 


40,000,000 
3,299,893 
2, 137. 446 
1,677,851 


100.0 
8.2 
5.3 
4.2 


44,  866, 102 
3,  748, 204 
2,422.896 

i,ne,9U 


100.0 
8.4 
5.4 
4.2 


100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 


Fiscal  year 

1970      Parcaat 


Psrcsnt 

Fiscal  yeer  popole- 

1971      Percent  ttoo 


Mississippi 936,895  2.3         1.MJ.W6 

NorthDSkota m.*®  •*  IW.^ 

Washington 3,333,131  8.3  365,789 


2.3 
.4 
.8 


LI 
.3 

1.7 


4.  New  York  State  authorltlee  estimate  the  State  need  for  additional  funds  to  be  approximately  $8  million. 

IDUCATIONAL  BEOADCASTtNO  TACXUmS 

1.  There  U  a  maximum  of  8%  %  oC  the  appropriation  for  each  flacal  year  allowed  to  each  State. 

2.  The  maximum  Federal  share  Is  75%. 


EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  FACILITIES  13.413 


Fiscal  yeer 
1970 

4,320,550 

Percent 

100.0 
4.3 
7.3 
0 

Fiscal  year 

I9n 

11,497,000 

8,897,929 

613,926 

47,032 

Pareant 

100.0 

7.8 

5.3 

.4 

Percent 
popula- 
tion 

United  States          

100.0 
9.0 

New  York         

185,506 

California... ... 

313.885 

0 

Fiscal  year 
IS 


910      Parcaat 


Percent 

Fiscal  year  popule- 

1971      Pauaot  iica 


Mississippi 

North  Dakota .L^ 

l«athin|tOD w. 


357,(30 

0 

32.968 


8.3 
0 
.8 


387,433 

0 
69,670 


3.2 
0 
.6 


LI 
.3 

L7 


UBRABT    SKRV1CE8 GRANTS    FOR   PUBLIC 

iTP^^BTMi    (TJTUB   I) 

coNSTarcnoN  or  ptjblic  libiiasizs  (tttub  n) 

I.  Three  factors  are  present: 

1.  Funds  are  alloted  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 


2.  There  Is  a  minimum  allotment  to  each 
State  $200,000  under  Title  I  and  of  8100.000 
under  Title  n. 

3.  Under  the  variable  matching  require- 
ment, the  State's  share  which  is  determined 


according  to  a  formula  uelnf  the  Inverae  ot 

the  State's  per  capita  Income  may  rainge  from 
33^  per  cent  to  00%  per  cent  of  the  ooeu 
Incvirred.  ' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TITU  l-LIBRARY  SERVICES 


Fue»l  ywr      P«rewt 
1970         tuMh 


im         fuitdt    popylttitn 


Nortll  Ciro»ini 777,399  Z.3 


J3«.  2S0, 102 

2  906.520 

2,  732.  <97 

906.926 


100.0 

100 

7.8 

9.0 

7.1 

11 

?-3 

2.i 

Fiteal  VMr      Ptrewt 
1970        fuwtt 


Fiscal  VMr 
1971 


P»rc««it        PirtMt 
tundt   populatMfl 


MissiMippi M57,511 

North  Oakotl 249,585 

Wa«Mfl(ton 5M.321 


1.3 

{530.  380 

1.3 

.7 

267,843 

.7 

1.7 

630,688 

1.6 

1.1 

.3 
1.7 


TITU  ll-COfBTlWCTION  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


UmtadSUtM.. 

New  Yorti 

CaMorna 

Nofth  Carolina. 


V.  807,  250 
405.911 
262,652 
195. 319 


100.0 
5.1 
3.3 
2.4 


$<.660,n4 
346.  Z7l 
326,246 
151,463 


100.0 
3.9 
3.7 
1.7 


9.0 
9.8 

2.5 


Mitaisaippi... 
North  OakoU. 
WaahinitM... 


$122,724 

1.5 

$114,164 

1.3 

1.1 

0 

0 

92,405 

1.0 

.3 

54,296 

.6 

138,431 

1.5 

1.7 

3.  State  ftuthorltlea  estimated  that  New 
York  could  have  used  an  additional  92.2  mil- 
lion for  title  I  In  1B71;  and  an  additional 
»4.7  mUllon  for  title  n  in  1971. 

4.  The  delegation  should  a«ek  to  reduce  or 


eliminate  the  minimum  allotment  provlalona 
of  both  tlUes. 

VOCATIONAL    KDTJCATIOM BASIC    OKAITTS    TO 

STATXa 

I.  All  three  factors  are  present: 


1.  An  allocation  formula  which  weights 
population  of  certain  age  brackets  with  the 
Inverse  ratio  of  per  capita  income. 

2.  A  minimum  allotment  of  $10,000. 

3.  50-60  matching. 


II 


Fiscal 
y«sr      Pareant 
1970         luods 


Fiscal 

vaar      Perctnt        Pweant 
1971         funds    population 


Un.ta4Statas "00.336,000 

NtwYorK     20,730,525 

cTiJl:..:: ^•?S-^ 

North  Carotina 10, 190, 085 


100.0 
6.9 
7.9 
3.3 


$321,699,853 
21,639,304 
25,010,505 
10,662,796 


100.0 
6.7 
7.7 
3.3 


100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


Percent 
funds 


Fiscal 
year 
1971 


Percent       Percent 
funds  populatioa 


Mississippi . . . 
North  Oal<ota. 
Washington... 


$4,  772, 410 

1.5 

$4,931 

282 

1.5 

1.1 

1,207,190 

.4 

1.263 

226 

.3 

.3 

4, 777. 695 

1.5 

5,001 

29b 

1.5 

1.7 

3.  "nie  matching  prortslons  should  be 
amended  to  increese  the  Federal  share  from 
80  to  at  least  75  percent. 

4.  State  authorltlea  eatlmate  the  flac&l  year 
1973  additional  need  for  New  York  to  be 
143  million. 

HXALTH   PACILITXSB  CXJUBflEUCflOlf 

1.  The  allocatton  formula  for  four  pro- 
grams,  hospital,  and  health  oenters.  long- 


term  care  faellltlee,  out-patient  faculties, 
and  rehabilitation  faclUtlee  weights  the 
population  of  each  State  with  the  Inverse 
ratio  of  the  sqtiare  of  per  capita  income. 
Per  capita  income  variations  are  limited  to 
•  range  between  3a^%  and  76%.  The  al- 
looatUm  fcaraiula  for  the  fifth  program,  facu- 
lty modem  I  ration,  weights  population,  the 


Inverse    ratio   at    per    capita    Income    (not 
squared) ,  and  modMTilzatlon  need. 

2.  Minimum  allotments  per  State  are:  hos- 
pital and  health  centers — $300,000;  long-term 
care  facilities — $300,000;  out-patient  facili- 
ties— $200,000;  rehabUltatlon  faculties— 
$100,000;  and  faclUty  modernization — $300,- 
000. 

3.  The  m^tTiTmiTTi  Federal  share  is  66%%. 


HEALTH  FACIUTIES— HILL-BURTON 


Fiscal  ysaf  1970— 
Number     Pereaot 


Fiscal  year  1971— 
Number      Percent 


POfCSOt 

Tatton 


UMedStataa *"  ?S522? 

CaWoinia _ 'S'iSS-fli 

North  Carolina 5,972.147 


100.0 
6.2 
6.0 
3.5 


171,720,000 

10. 344,  755 

8,715,300 

5, 128, 165 


100.0 
6.0 
5.1 

3.0 


9.0 
9.8 

2.5 


Fiaeal  year  1970— 
Number     Percent 


Fiscal  year  1971— 
Number      Percent 


popv- 

latioii 


Mississippi 3- 315!"  '•!         ^'^^-^ 

North  Dakota        823,436  .5         1,281,757 

waVhinron ...:.:::::. 2,667,889       1.5     2,461.557 


1.6 

.7 

1.4 


1.1 

.3 
1.7 


4  New  York  State  authorltlea  estimated 
that  an  additional  $48  mUllon  cotUd  have 
been  used  for  planned  hospital  construction;, 
the  additional  need  In  1971  soared  to  $2T4 
million.  This  includes  the  construction  or 
modernization  of  15,000  hospital  "beds." 

5.  The  enormous  disproportions  In  dis- 
tribution In  this  program  In  the  light  of  the 
excess  need  in  areas  of  very  great  population 
density  clearly  call  for  changes  In  all  three 
allocation  factors: 

1.  At  the  very  least,  legislation  Is  needed 
eliminating  the  squaring  of  the  per  capita 
Income  factor  in  the  allocation  formula  and 
STibetltutlng  the  usual  per  capita  Income 
factor  (I.e.  the  higher  the  average  per  capita 
Income  In  the  State,  the  lower  Its  share  of 
funds)  However.  I  believe  even  the  straight- 
forward per  capita  Income  formula  may  be 
groeely   Inadequate,    as   has   been   discussed 


above,  and,  particularly  in  this  area  of  gov- 
ernmental service.  In  which  density  of  popu- 
lation brings  special  communicable  disease 
and  other  health  problems,  a  straight  popula- 
tion or  density  of  population  factor  should  be 
substituted.  Certainly  with  the  gross  dispro- 
portion which  the  law  has  carried  since  Its 
enactment  in  1946,  there  should  be  careful 
examination  as  to  whether  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional hospital  space  In  the  less  densely 
populated  areas  matchee  the  enormous  needs 
in  the  heavUy  pwDpulated  areas. 

2.  The  minimum  allotments  per  State 
should  be  repealed  at  this  point,  for  the  same 
reasons  set  out  In  f  1 )  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  the  specification  of  particular 
types  of  facility  Is  unnecessary  and  creates  its 
own  distortion  within  the  States. 

3.  Variable  matching,  whUe  on  its  face 
complementary  to  the  purpoae  of  a  per  capita 


Income  allocation  formula,  serves  actuaUy  to 
multiply  Its  effect.  Not  only  Is  a  State  with 
higher  per  capita  Income  reduced  to  a  smaller 
share  of  the  Federal  funds,  but  to  utUlze  that 
share  It  must  raise  an  even  larger  percentage 
of  State  funds  to  match  the  Federal  money. 
Again,  for  the  reasons  stated  In  (1),  the 
delegation  should  support  legislation  at  the 
least  substituting  a  flat  matching  require- 
ment. 

TtkMU.T    PLANNINO    PaOJSCTS 
L 

1.  Family  planning  project  funds  are 
jkllocated  first  to  continuation  of  programs. 
Remaining  funds  are  allocated  according  to 
the  number  of  women  in  a  region  who  need 
f amUy  planning  services. 

2.  Matching  of  75%  Federal-36%  State  or 
loctkl. 


UnitidStates i$22,800  000 

NawYork ,  "^°SS 

Californu '"^'SSS 

North  Caro«na 441,000 


100.0 

1.9 

6.9 

1.9 

$28,623,000 

2,438,000 
1.657,000 
1,219,000 


100,0 
8.5 
5.7 
4.2 


100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.S 


Uffi $1,102,000 

North  Dakota ^,     0 

Washiniten 252,000 


4.8 
0 
1.1 


$692,000 
12.000 
421,000 


2.4 
.04 
1.4 


1.1 
.3 
1.7 


1  RB«nded  to  thousands. 


October  13,  1972 


3  AS  a  measure  of  additional  need.  New 
York  State  officials  estimate  famUy  planning 
ernendlturee  to  be  $2.5  million  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  $2.89  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

BIHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  FACILrrtSe— BASIC 
STTVPOBT   (BASIC  SUPPORT  PBOOaAM) 

I.  Three  factors  are  present : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  An  aUooation  formula  irtiloh  weights 
the  population  of  ea«di  State  with  the  inverse 
ratio  of  per  capita  income  squared.  This  is 
achieved  through  a  complex  computation 
which  aiso  limits  the  per  capita  income  vari- 
ation to  a  range  between  75  and  33^%. 
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a.  A  minimum  allotment  of  one  million 
per  state. 

3.  The  matching  requirement  is  80%  fed- 
eral. 20%  State. 


Fiscal  year 

1970      Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Percent 
Percent   population 


United  SUtes... 

New  York 

California 

North  Carolina.. 


436. 000, 000 
27,939.645 
28.  762. 962 
15,  364,  902 


100.0 
6.4 
6.5 
3.7 


502,  745, 072 
28.  838. 090 
23.047,115 
19,  081,  989 


100. 0 
5.7 
6.3 
3.8 


100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 


Fiscal 


year 
1970 


Fiscal 


Paicant 


year 
1971 


Pefoant 
Pefcant    pop«itatioa 


MIssissipp. '9S?^'!12 

North  Dakota. J-SI??!! 

Washington 6,341,146 


L2 
.4 

U4 


11.160.340 
2.079.042 
6,711, 458 


2.2 

.4 

1.4 


1.1 

.3 

1.7 


WASTEWATIR  TREATMeNT  WORKS 

1.  The  aUocatlon  formula  allots  the  first 
$100  mUllon  appropriated  50%  on  a  popula- 
tion basis  and  50%  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  per  capita  Income.  The  bal- 
ance Is  allotted  on  the  basis  of  population 
alone. 


2.  At  least  50%  of  the  first  $100  million 
appropriated  must  be  used  for  munlclpaU- 
tles  of  125,000  or  less  population. 

3.  The  Federal  share  is  30%  If  there  is  no 
State  matching  program;  It  is  40%  If  there 
Is  a  30%  State  matching  program;  and  it 
Is  50%  If  there  Is  a  25%  State  maching  pro- 

WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  WORKS 


gram  and  the  receiving  stream  has  enforoe- 
able  water  quality  standards.  In  addition 
the  Federal  share  may  be  increased  by  10% 
of  the  amount  of  the  grant  if  the  project  Is 
certified  as  conforming  to  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  metropolitan  area. 


Fiscal  yaar  Fiscal  year  Percent 

1970       Percent  1971       Percent    population 


UnitwlStatas 800.000,000  100.0 

NawYork'          69.938,200  8.7 

C.morS!a-.-.:: 65,554,900  8.2 

North  Carolina 19.881,800  2.5 


1,000,000.000 

126,039,700 

65,  557,  800 

12. 756. 796 


100.0 

100.0 

12.6 

9.0 

6.6 

9.8 

1.3 

2.5 

Fiscal  yaar 
1970 


Pareant 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Pareant 
Pareant    populatiM 


Mississippi ^H2I2 

North  Dakota li'SS'lS 

Washmgtoni 12.528,700 


1.3 

10,359,000 

1.0 

LI 

.U 

56,S$4 

oot 

.3 

L6 

12,719.900 

1.3 

1.7 

I  For  fiscal  1971,  totals  include  discretionary  as  well  as  formula  grants 


4.  As  a  measure  of  additional  need.  New 
York  State  authorities  estimated  that  $66.8 
milUon  was  actually  spent  in  1964;  more  than 
$60  million  of  which  was  from  non-federal 
sotircee.  In  addition  New  Ycurk  has  committed 
Itself  to  a  $1.7  bUnon  program  Involving  a 
projected  Stote  and  local  effort  of  $1.1  billion. 
An  poixunoK  planotno  akd  commoL 

PBOOKAXa 

I.  AU  three  factcvs  are  present: 

1.  An  allocation  formtila  which  requires 
that  consideration  be  given  to  three  factoce: 
(1)  the  population;  (2)  the  extent  of  tbe 
acttial  or  potential  air  poUutlon  problem,  and 


(3)  the  financial  need  of  the  respective  agen- 
cies. AdmUiistratlvely,  the  following  criteria 
have  been  set:  (1)  "Population"  means  the 
popiUatlon  residing  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  applicant  according  to  the  latest  cen- 
sus (iata;  (2)  "The  extent  of  the  actual  or 
potential  air  pollution  problem"  wiU  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  (a)  motor  vehlclee 
per  square  mile  and  i  b )  value  added  by  man- 
ufacturing, within  the  Jtirisdlction  of  the 
applicant,  according  to  the  latest  censtis 
data;  (3)  "Financial  need"  wlU  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  reciprocal  of  the 
median  famUy  income  of  famines  residing 


within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  appUcant  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  census  data. 

2.  A  maximum  statutory  limitation  on  each 
SUte  of  10  %  of  available  funds. 

3.  Federal  matching  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  establishing, 
or  Improving,  and  up  to  one-hsJf  the  cost  of 
maintaining,  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  or  implementa- 
tion of  national  primary  and  secondary  ambi- 
ent air  quaUty  standards.  In  an  area  that  in- 
cludes two  or  more  munictpaJlUes.  whether 
in  the  same  or  In  different  States,  the  Federal 
share  rises  to  three-fotirths  and  three-fifths 
respectively. 


Fiscal  year      Pareant 

1970         funds 


Fiscal  vasr 
1971 


Paroant        Pareant 
funds     populstion 


United  SUtes $28,076,203 

New  York 2, 527, 285 

California 2, 470, 821 


100.0       $29,446,996 


100.0 


100.0 


9.6 
9.4 


2,887,000 
2,440,604 


9.8 
8.2 


9.0 
9.8 


Fiscal  yaar      PsrcMrt 
1970        fusda 


Fiacil  year      Parcaet       Parcsnt 
1971        funds    population 


North  Carolina b86,448  2.2  5«,640 

Mississippi 66,000  .2  80,000 

North  Dakota 15,000  .05  .    ».J77 

Washington 1,184,855  4.5  1.0W,7» 


L7 

rs 

.2 

1.1 

.1 

.3 

3.4 

1.7 

NnOHBORHOOO    TOUTH    COkP* 

1.  The  aUocatlon  formula  specifies  as  criteria  poptUation,  unemploy  ment,  and  f amUy  Income  levels. 

a.  The  Statute  sUtes  that  "the  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  among  tbe 
States." 

3.  The  Federal  share  is  90% . 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Percent 
Percent       population 


Natioaal           315,000,083  100.0  426,453,000  100.0  100.0 

NaiYork $2,523,000  10.3  39,315.000  9.2  9.0 

CalHomia 25,256.000  8.0  37,  IK.  000  8.7  9.8 

North  Carolina 9,817,000  3.1  11,389,000  2.7  2.5 


Fiscal  yaar 

1970      Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Percent 


Peroeni 

populatwr 


Miaataaippi 6,782.000 

North  Dakota 1. 002, 000 

Wa*ington 3,449.000 


2.2 

9.139,000 

2.1 

.3 

1, 257, 000 

.3 

1.1 

6.448,000 

1.S 

LI 

.3 

L7 


COKmniZTT   ACTION 

1.  The  allooatkjn  fcnrmula  for  80%  at  the 
funds  appropriated  allots  one -third  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  unemployed  per- 


sons, one-third  in  proportion  to  the  ntunber 
of  public  aselstance  recipients,  and  one-tliird 
in  proportion  to  the  ntimber  erf  children  liv- 
ing In  famUles  with  annual  Incomes  of  less 


than  $1000.  The  other  20%  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated are  allotted  at  the  dleoretloa  of 
the  Director, 
a.  The  Federal  share  U  80%. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  (OBLIGATIONS) 


Fiscal  yaar 
1970 


Paroant 


Fiscal 


yaar 
1971 


Percent 
Pareant    population 


Fiscal  yaar 
1970 


Fiscal  yasr 
1971 


Pareant   paealatton 


Nstioosl„ 334,193,176 

New  York 31.083.367 

Califomis 31.566,697 


100.0      367.762.518         100.0 


100.0 


9.3 
9.4 


46.802.634 
31,95L737 


12.7 
8.7 


9.0 
9.8 


North  Carolina 11.297.433  3.4  U.»es  656  3.3 

Mteissippi 4,283,754  L3  S.157.372  L4 

North  Dakota 99L468  .3  l.mM2  .4 

Waihin^oa 6,283,082  L«  S,MI,Ct2  L« 


Ll 

.3 

L7 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  13,  1972 


3.  Th«  tlOO  family  Income  figure  shoiold  b«  IncreMed  m  It  la  unrMJ  Istlo  In  the  major  tirban  oenten. 

imBAN    MASS    TBAMBPOtTATION 

1.  Project  grants  In  way  one  State  may  not  exceed  12^4  7o  of  ttie  app  roprlatlon  escb  flscai  year. 

2.  The  Federal  share  Is  66%%.  j 

I 

UDBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


Flical  yaar 
1970 


Parcant 


Fiscal  yaar 
1971 


Percent 
Percent    population 


United  Slataa 132,675,000  100.0  340,6«.000  100.0  100.0 

New  York              :::.: 22«57.762  17.2  49,764.228  14.6  9.0 

caiTtorniaV.:::::::::::::..-  lo;  141:598  8.2  93,855,305  27.5  9.8 

North  Carolina 0  0  0  0  2.5 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Parcent 


fiscal  year 
1971 


Percent 
Percent    populition 


Mieaissippi... 
Nortti  Dakota. 
Washington... 


0 

0 

120,741 


.03 


1.1 
.3 
1.7 


Itie  need  l3  greateet  in  the  most  oongested 
cities.  Many  state*  do  not  need  urban  mass 
transit  aid  at  all  and  get  all  they  can  use 
tor  roads  In  Federal  HJ«^way  Trust  Funds. 


tiAW    ENTOSCXMZKT    AS8ISTAKCX 

1.  The  allocation  formula  specifies  that 
85%  of  the  funds  appropriated  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  In  i»oportlon  to 

LEAA 


population,  and  that  15%  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted at  the  discretion  of  the  LJ:.A.A. 

2.  The  Federal  share  Is  76%  except  for 
construction  projects,  for  which  the  Federal 
share  Is  60%. 


Fiscal  year 
1970 

Percent 

Fiscal  year 
1971 

Percent 

Percent 

popula- 
tion 

Fiscal  yaar 
1970 

Percent 

Fiscal  year 
1971 

Percent 

Peicenf 

popul» 
tion 

National. 

Ntw  York 

■182. 7  JO 

16,392 

17,287 

4,625 

100.0 
9.0 
9.5 
2.5 

340,000 

30,093 

32,999 

8,305 

100.0 
8.9 
9.7 
2.4 

100.0 
9.0 
9.8 
2.5 

Miaaissippi 

North  Dakota 

2.117 

562 

1.2 

.3 

1.6 

3.614 
1,022 
5,612 

1.1 

.3 

1.7 

1.1 
.3 

Cjiifornia                 ........> 

Washington..... 

2,971 

1.7 

North  Carolina 

1  TlMosands  of  dollar  j. 

3.  As  a  measure  of  additional  need.  oi>e 
aspect  of  New  York's  criminal  Justice  system 
has  aot  been  the  target  of  any  substantial 
part  of  Safe  streets  Act  funding.  That  is  the 
area  of  construction  and  major  rehabilitation 
of  correctional  institutions.  This  area  of  the 
crlmlr.al  Justice  system  which  could  be  Im- 
proved has  had  no  attention  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Any  Increase  in  New  York's  allo- 
cation under  the  -^ct  coiild  open  the  way 
for  significant  advance  In  that  area. 

COMFXXSENGIVX    PULNNINC    AS5ISTAKCX  "70l" 

Two  factors  are  present: 

1.  Administratively,  there  are  formiUas  for 


dividing  the  new  obUgatlonal  authority  avail- 
able for  different  types  of  planning  organiza- 
tions between  the  HITD  regions.  The  formulas 
Tose  the  following  criteria: 

a.  Obllgatlonta  authority  for  State  wide 
planning:  popiilatlon,  poverty  (rural),  hous- 
ing deficiency. 

b.  Obllgatlonal  authority  for  small  cities 
under  50.000:  population,  poverty  (rural), 
housing  deficiency. 

c.  Obllgatlonal  authority  for  dtles  over 
50.000:  Housing  deficiency,  poverty,  SMSA 
population,  number  of  eligible  cities. 

d.  Obllgatlonal  authority  for  metro  area- 


wide:  SMSA  population  poverty,  houBtnji 
deficiency  and  ntimber  of  agencies. 

e.  ObUgatlonal  authority  for  non-metrr. 
areawlde:  non-SMSA  population;  non-SMSh 
poverty,  non  SMSA  housing  deficiency;  non- 
SMSA  agencies. 

2.  Under  the  variable  matching,  thn 
Federal  share  Is  generally  two-thirds  but  may 
be  three-fourths  for  economic  development 
districts,  cities  in  redevelopment  areu. 
regional  commissions,  and  areas  ezperienclnt; 
rapid  urbanization  or  decline  in  employment 
opportunities  as  a  result  of  an  Increase  or 
reduction  in  a  Federal  installation. 


GROSS  GRANT  APPROVALS  DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR 

1970 

Parcent 
fund 

1971 

Percent       Percent 
fund    population 

II 

1970 

Percent 
fund 

1971 

Percent       Percent 
fund    populatioa 

$42,786,000 

3,329,000 

2,486.000 

100.0 
7.8 
5.8 
L8 

$50,641,000 
3,32^000 
3,156,000 
1,364.000 

100.0           10O.O 
6.3             9.0 
6.2             9.8 
2.6             2.5 

Mi»isippi. ..         .  ,,._, 

North  Dakott 

\tf.  .htlLjaljLJIL 

WBsniTigron.. __.... .......... 

375,000 

51,000 

828,000 

.87 
.11 
1.9 

798,000 
169,000 
917,000 

1.5             1.1 
.33              .3 
1.8             1.7 

775,000 

United  States 

New  York „ 

California 

North  Caiotina 


NXICHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS 

1.  The     allocation    formula    specifies 
criteria     population,     unemployment, 
family  Income  levelB. 


as 
and 


2.  The  Statute  states  that  "the  Director 
shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  among 
the  States. 


3.  The  Federal  share  Is  907«. 


F'lacai  year 
1970 


Fiscal 


Percent 


rear 
,971 


Percent 


popu- 
lition 


Mational                315.000,083  100.0  426,453,000  100.0  100.0 

Vt-Ynfl."  ".__  ^,...„  ,  32,523,000  10.3  39,315,000  9.2  9.0 

Catifwuia     .      !.!!!...—..  25,256.000  8.0  37, 136, 000  8.7  9.8 

NoitliCtralim. ...:....  9.817.000  3.1  11,389.000  2.7  2.5 


Fiscal  yaar 
1970 


Perc«nl 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Percent 

popu- 

Percent  laliofl 


Mississippi... 
North  DakoU. 
Washington... 


6.782.000 
1,002.000 
3,449,000 


2.2 

.3 

1.1 


9,139,000 
1,257,000 
6,  448,  OOO 


2.1 

.3 

1.5 


l.I 
.3 
1.7 


The  states  with  big  metropolitan  centers 
certainly  deserve  a  "bulge"  here. 

COMMUNTTY  ACTION 

1.  The  allocation  formula  for  80%  of  the 


funds  appropriated  allots  one-third  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  unemployed  pier- 
sons,  one-third  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  public  assistance  recipients,  and  one-third 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  liv- 


ing In  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less 
than  $1000.  The  other  20%  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated are  allotted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director. 

2.  The  Federal  share  Is  80%. 
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ParcMt 


National... 

fj^York 31.083,367 

CaUfomia 31,566,697 


Fiscal  year 
1970 

Percent 

Fiscal  year 
1971 

Pwcwt 

popirit" 
tion 

334,193,176 

100.0 

367,762,518 

100.0 

100.0 

9.3 
9.4 


46,802,634 
31,951,737 


12.7 
8.7 


9.0 
9.8 


Fbetivoor  fliealyoor 

197S      Parcont  1971      Porcaot 


Percent 

pe9«io- 

tiM 


North  Carolina 11,297,433  3.4  n,9«,«55  3.3  2.5 

Mississippi 4,288,754  1.3  8,157.372  1.4  1.1 

North  Dakota 991,488  .3  1,389,542  .4  .a 

WaahiDgton 6,283,082  1.9  5,969,652  1.6  1.7 


CONCLUSION 

This  Is  the  age  of  the  cities.  The  Nation 
and  the  Congress  need  to  recognlaa  this 
fact.  When  the  decline  of  the  farm  population 
loomed  as  a  danger  to  our  abUlty  to  feed 
our  people,  we  reacted  with  a  multlbllllon 
dollar  rural  aid  program  which  has  boosted 
our  agricultural  production  so  vastly  that 
It  Is  now  the  wonder  of,  and  a  major  source 
of  supply  for  the  world.  When  the  roads 
of  our  Nation  were  found  to  be  so  grossly 
inadequate,  we  reacted  with  a  multlbllllon 
dollar  interstate  highway  (trust  fund)  con- 
struction program. 

Now  the  city  must  be  the  focus  of  our 
attention.  The  huge  concentrations  of  popu- 
lation in  major  urban  centers  have  created 
conditions  entirely  beyond  the  proportions 
ever  experienced  before.  These  are  conditions 
which  the  cities  and  the  States  In  which 
they  are  located  are  Incapable  of  handling 
with  their  available  resources.  Only  the 
Federal  government  can  help  do  the  Job. 

Yet  this  is  not  because  the  cities  and  urban 
States  have  not  been  trying.  Between  1964 
and  1970  local  debt  rose  from  $87.1  billion  to 
8101.5  billion,  a  51.4%  increase.  One  a  per- 
caplta  basis,  local  debt  in  that  period  rose 
from  $481.99  to  $706.42.  This  compares  with 
a  15.8%  Increase  In  the  per  capita  Federal 
debt  for  that  same  period. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  aid  the  cities 
needs  to  be  greatly  expanded  and  as  a  first 
step  discrimination  against  the  cities  In  al- 
locations of  Federal  aid  to  the  cities  and 
State  is  vital.  It  is  almost  unthinkable  that 
in  1972  Federal  aid  to  cities  for  housing  and 
community  development  was  only  about  $4 
billion  dollars.  $10.5  billion  dollars  was  spent 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  amaz- 
ing that  even  without  growing  concentra- 
tions of  urban  problems,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  urban  expenditures  account  for 
less  than  27c  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  finally,  as 
this  report  demonstrates,  there  is  much 
that  could  and  should  be  done  now  to 
make  many  of  the  programs  more  equita- 
bly geared  to  the  needs  of  urban  dwellers : 

First.  Allocation  formulas  should  be 
revised  to  keep  in  perspective  the  per 
capita  income  squared  feature  which  too 
often  distorts  the  shares  received  by 
urban  States.  For  example,  in  those  in- 
stances where  this  factor  is  squared — for 
example,  vocational  rehabilitation — a 
State  with  one-half  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  another  receives  four  times  the 
per  capita  grant.  Density  of  population, 
differing  costs  of  living,  and  income  dif- 
ferences within  a  State  should  also  be 
a  basis  for  allocation  as  well  as  overall 
population  of  the  State. 

Second.  Maximum  and  minimum  limi- 
tations on  amounts  for  each  State  should 
be  revised  to  resdistlc  levels. 

Third.  Matching  requirements  should 
be  reevaluated  to  determine  their  ade- 
quacy, particularly  as  some  States  can- 
not— or  will  not — provide  funds  to  match 
Federal  grants;  and  others  have  no  need 
for  particular  programs. 

Fourth.  Legislators  should  seek  alter- 
native methods  to  determine  the  meas- 


ures  which  effectively  incorporate  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  providing  govern- 
mental services  in  the  more  densely 
populated  urban  centers. 

In  short,  the  crisis  of  the  cities  is  still 
very  much  with  us.  We  must  respond. 
Legfislators  from  urbanized  States  need 
now  to  become  as  sensitive  to  the  signif- 
icance of  allocation  patterns  for  Federal 
funds  as  those  from  nonurban  States  so 
obviously  have  been  for  many  decades. 


THE       1972       QUESTIONNAIRE       OP 
CONGRESSMAN  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or    CAIjyORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  large 
congressional  district  communication  be- 
tween Representative  and  constituent  is 
often  difficult  because  of  distance,  small 
remote  cities,  and  the  costs  of  travel  and 
communication.  I  utilize  every  means  of 
communication  I  know,  TV,  radio,  news- 
paper, letter,  telephone,  personal  ap- 
pearances, and  conferences  with  groups 
and  individuals.  One  means  of  commu- 
nication which  permits  every  resident 
in  my  district  to  voice  his  or  her  opinion 
is  my  annual  questionnaire. 

Because  of  the  imusual  interest  in  the 
answers  to  my  1972  questlonaire,  I  insert 
them  at  this  place  in  the  Record: 

1972    QUESTIONNAIBX    OF    CONCEXSBllAir 
BtniT    L.    TALCOTT 

OCTOBBK    1972. 

Dear   Friends  : 

For  seven  years  I  have  circulated  a  com- 
prehensive questionnaire  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  all  residents  of  our  district.  The 
questionnaire  requires  considerable  study 
and  time,  so  I  am  most  grateful  to  those 
who  responded.  Again  the  Interest  was  ex- 
traordinary. As  customary.  I  am  sharing  the 
answers  and  my  abbreviated  conunents.  The 
questions  are  designed  to  stimulate  thinking 
and  develop  awareness  of  the  complicated, 
complex  Issues  that  face  us  as  citizens  and 
pubUc  officials.  The  results  indicate  consider- 
able divergence  of  opinion — and.  of  course, 
no  federal  question  lends  Itself  to  a  simple 
"yes"  or  "no"  answer.  The  consensus  is  in- 
structive to  me  and  :  trust  informative  to 
you. 

My  annual  "end  of  Congress"  report  wlU 
be  made  shortly  after  the  Congress  adjourns. 
Alao.  I  will  again  publish  my  complete  vot- 
ing record  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
provide  copies  for  anyone  upon  request.  Only 
a  few  Members  of  Congress  do  this;  I  was 
the  first. 

The  answers  were  similar  from  aU  four 
counties;  however,  differences  In  "priorities" 
were  significant.  San  Benito  emphasized 
agriculture  subsidies  and  employment; 
Monterey,  environment  and  education;  San- 
ta Cruz,  elderly  and  housing;  San  Luis 
Obispo,    drugs    and    consumer    protection. 


Women  favored  "no-fault"  Insurance  and 
'total  national  health  insurance"  more  than 
men;  while  men  favored  a  dual  minimum 
wage  lor  handicapped  and  inexperienced 
more  than  women;  otherwise  men  and 
women  saw  issues  aimUarly.  More  women 
responded  than  men,  which  surprised  me. 
Space  and  time  preclude  extensive  com- 
ments by  me.  I  am  pleased  to  share  the  tab- 
ulations and  my  comments.  Questions  in 
Italics;  my  abridged  comments  in  standard 
type;  tabulations  in  percentages. 

VIETNAM    POLICT    .    .    . 

1.  What  is  the  beat  praotioal  policy  for 
Vietnam  now? 

a.  the  Presidents  policy  of  withdrawing 
y.5.  combat  troops  by  stages  while  strengzh- 
ening  the  South  Vietnamese  to  tusume 
responsibilitv  for  thetr  own  securityT  81.0%. 

b.  imm^iate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  trooptT 
17.7%. 

e.  publicly  setting  a  specific  date  for  with- 
drawal regardless  of  events  in  the  mean- 
time?   8.6%. 

d.  agreeing  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  forces 
within  four  months  after  (1)  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  an  internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire throughout  Indo-China,  and  i2)  the 
safe  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  an  accounting  of  all  Americans  missing 
in  action  as  a  result  of  the  present  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia?  41.8%. 

Obviously  still  perplexing.  An  overwhelm- 
ing number  support  the  President.  The  pic- 
ture is  more  clear  now  than  last  year.  The 
stage-managed  exploitation  of  the  release  of 
3  POWs  to  the  "war  activists,"  the  Easter 
invasion  of  the  South  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  horrendous  terror  and  execu- 
tions of  southerners,  and  the  refugees  (aU 
to  the  South)  have  helped  to  identify  the 
aggressor  in  this  war.  Everyone  wants  to  end 
the  war.  Most  everyone  believes  that  the 
President's  efforts  are  sincere;  his  rationale 
is  correct;  his  offers  of  settlement  are  fair; 
the  pressures  upon  him  are  immense.  He  has 
made  every  reasonable  effort.  OrJy  a  few 
want  to  vrtthdraw  on  a  specific  date  or  uni- 
laterally. With  practically  no  publicity  at 
home,  my  proposal  for  withdrawal  (d 
above)  was  by  far  the  most  acceptable.  I  am 
confident  that  our  well-intentioned  involve- 
ment In  a  professionally  fought,  but  groeely 
mismanaged,  war  wUl  soon  be  termltiated  In 
a  way  that  Peace  may  have  a  chance.  Casu- 
alties are  at  an  all  time  low,  no  draftees 
are  being  sent  to  Vietnam  and.  hopefully. 
the  draft  will  soon  be  down  to  'zero. "  One 
word  from  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  we  can  withdraw  our  Navy  and 
K\i  Force  immediately.  Caveat:  our  "POWs/ 
MIAs"  are  not  prisoners  of  war  ( never  de- 
fined or  treated  as  such) ;  they  are  hostages 
for  high  ransom.  All  of  us  have  a  large  obli- 
gation to  help  secure  their  humane  treat- 
ment and  safe  return  at  end  of  wta. 

DO   TOU  rAVOK   .    .    . 

2.  ...  a  nationwide  program  of  no-fault 
automobile  Insurance? 

Yes.  80.8  % . 

No,  19.6%. 

A  Strong  majority  believes  in  the  "no- 
fault"  concept  of  auto  insurance.  The  In- 
tricacies of  administration  and  long  rang* 
consequencee  are  not  well  understood.  Vari- 
ous experimental  projects  In  several  state* 
have  disclosed  serloTis  flaws  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages. Until  a  sattslactory  plan  evolve« 
from  the  various  state  experiments,  the  Conn 


.^a»4*    ••    i>-v» 
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gress  U  reluctant  to  pass  a  nationwide  law 
which  would  dr»«tlc»lly  change  200  yean 
of  common  law.  Some  form  of  auto  'no- 
fault"  in«\ipance  la  likely  to  be  constdered 
during  the  next  Congress 

3.  .  .  .  th«  $h.aring  of  FetUral  revenues 
fo-  municipal  ptArpotes  by  direct  payment 
to  state  and  local  governments  without 
specific  Federal  regulation*  for  the  use  of 
these  funds? 

Yea.  43  J '"e. 

No,  56.7%. 

"Revenue  sharing"  la  a  new  concept.  It 
Is  deelgned  to  bring  government  back  to  the 
people,  to  local  and  state  gorernmenta;  to 
decentralise  the  cumbenome,  remote  Fed- 
eral btire«ucr»cy;  to  reduce  "red  tape,"  du- 
plication and  fragmentation  of  the  narrow 
categOTical  federal  programs:  to  free  local 
offlclals  from  choking  federal  restrictions. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  Is  the  most  efflclent 
tax  collector,  but  least  efficient  tax  spender. 
Oovemment  program*  require  cloee  public 
scrutiny,  which  Is  more  thorough  at  the 
local  level.  The  preeent  revenue  sharing  bill 
will  need  amendments,  but  It  can  rescue  local 
governments  from  Insolvency  and  relieve 
the  property  tax  burden.  I  Introduced  one 
of  the  first  revenue  sharing  bUls  (for  edu- 
oatlon)  In  1BS&.  Local  offlclals  have  strongly 
supported  the  bill.  New  concepts  are  often 
controversial;  this  one  will  chaxige  America 
and  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

4.  .  .  .  dual  minimum  wage — one  lower 
for  handicapped  and  for  teenagers  who  want 
to  work? 

Tea.  53.1%. 

No.  47.9'-,. 

I  support  a  dual  minimum  wage  for  bai^l- 
capped  and  Inezperleaced  youth— otherwise 
they  won't  get  work  because  no  employer 
can  afford  to  pay  them  the  same  wages  as 
fully  qualified  workers.  Youth  need  work 
and  experience,  perhaps  more  than  money. 
I  disapprove  of  the  present  dual  minimum 
for  farm  workers — <  when  they  receive  a  lesser 
minimum  wage  than  other  workers) — they 
must  sp«nd  the  same  for  food,  rent,  clothes, 
and  gasoline  as  other  workers  and  they  don't 
need  to  work  Just  for  experience.  If  mini- 
mums  are  to  be  imposed,  they  should  be 
fair  to  aU  workers. 

OO    TOTT   BKJXTZ    .    .    , 

5.  .  .  .  Federal  or  public  employees  should 
have  the  right  to  strikef 

Yes.  37.8<'5,. 

No,  83.2%. 

I  believe  th«  "strike"  is  an  outmoded,  leas- 
than-clvlllzed  method  for  reeolvlng  dls^jutes 
between  pereons  who  should  be  working  for 
the  same  goals.  A  new  legal  technique  of 
'mediation,  arbitration,  and  negotiation" 
should  be  developed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strike  I  have  made  such  a  proposal.  Both 
sides  have  the  Information,  Intelligence,  and 
support  to  resolve  any  difference  fairly. 
Strikes  usually  aoeompllah  little  for  the  em- 
ployee; workers  seldom  recoup  their  loaaes; 
and  Innocent  third  parties  are  usually  the 
meet  adversely  affected.  The  progressive,  en- 
lightened and  compassionate  labor  leaders 
concur  with  me.  Public  employees  have  an 
even  greater  responsibility  to  keep  govern- 
ment functioning  and  should  lead  the  way 
in  working  together  as  a  team,  and  of  derel- 
oplng  new  legal  techniques  for  reeolvlng  dis- 
putes amicably,  fairly,  without  waste  or  In- 
]\ay  to  others. 

SHOTTUD    THB    mKXAI.    OOVBtirMKNT    .    .    . 

9.  .  .  .  legalize  the  possession  and  private 
use  of  mariiuanaf 

Yes,  3S.6%. 

No,  80.4%. 

People  aeems  to  sense  that  the  use  of 
marijuana  U  a  crutch  which  does  no  good — 
and  could  do  h&rm.  I  encourage  everyone  not 
to  use  tobaooo,  alcohol,  or  drugs  untu  they 
appreciate  the  ooosequanoes.  I  wotild  not 
vote  to  legalize  marljtiana;  however,  the 
punishment  for  possession  of  small  amounts 
and  private  use  should  be  a  fine;  the  penalty 
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for  trafficking  In  drugs,  specially  with  youth, 
should  be  stiff  and  mandatory.  We  abuse  our 
minds  and  bodies  by  the  misuse  of  drugs: 
today  alcohol  mxist  be  the  most  misused  drug, 
but  this  is  not  Justification  for  legalising 
another  harmful  substance. 

7.  .  .  .  enact  a  "value  added  tax"  (3%  na- 
tional sales  tax)  if  it  lowers  your  local  prop- 
erty taxT 

Yes.  36J)%. 

Ko.  63.1%. 

In  seeking  "tax  reform"  we  should  strive 
for  tax  relief  and  tax  reduction.  We  should 
reduce  federal  expenditures  to  avoid  tax  in- 
creases and  new  taxss.  Tax  review  and  scru- 
tiny of  all  expenditures  should  be  con- 
tinuous. Unfortunately,  this  Congress  Is  not 
committed  to  fiscal  responaibllity — the  "buy 
now,  pay  later"  disposition  can  only  result  In 
new  or  higher  taxes,  which  damages  the  poor, 
the  elderly  and  the  unemployed  now.  and  the 
yoiing  who  will  have  to  pay  our  debts  in  the 
future. 

IN  TOtra  opufxoM  .  .  . 

8.  .  .  .  what  approach  to  "National  Health 
iTUuraruse"  should  toe  taJt»T 

a.  a  total  health  program  financed  and  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  GovemmentT  44.7%. 

h.  a  Federally  operated  program  financed 
by  employer-employee  contributions T  Z4S%. 

c.  tax  credits  for  purchase  of  privately  fi- 
nanced health  insuranceT  15.8%. 

d.  complete  reliance  on  the  private  health 
insurance  structure  except  for  veterans  with 
service-oonnected  medical  problems  and  dis- 
abled and  elderly  under  Medicare?  14£% . 

The  problem  of  delivering  health  services 
to  all  citizens  concerns  everyone — doctors, 
patients,  para-medics,  taxpayers,  govern- 
ments. We  enjoy  the  best  health  care  known, 
but  we  need  to  make  it  more  available  to 
more  people.  A  "total  government"  program 
has  never  produced  quality  health  care.  De- 
livering health  services  Is  different  from  ar- 
ranging a  system  for  payment.  Preventative 
medicine,  use  of  para-medlcs,  more  medical 
smd  dental  schools,  rural  and  ghetto  health 
services  need  emphasis.  Free  enterprise  medi- 
cal and  hoepltal  care  with  financial  insiirance 
for  needy  patients  and  catastrophic  illnesses 
should  be  given  a  chance  before  we  resort 
to  total  socialization  of  health  care. 

9.  .  .  .  what  is  the  most  crucial  problem 
facing  the  United  States  today? 

1.  Vietnam. 
3.  Crime. 

3.  Bconomy. 

4.  Overdevelopment. 
6.  Environment. 

6.  Drugs. 

7.  WcUare. 

a  Education. 

10.  .  .  .  what  is  the  most  crucial  problem 
of  our  12th  Congressional  Districit 

1.  Overdevelopment. 
X  Environment. 

3.  Economy. 

4.  Welfare. 
6.  Drugs. 

6.  Education. 

7.  Communism. 

8.  Unemployoient. 

The  problems  facing  our  district  and  Na- 
tion are  naturally  similar.  The  war  is  an 
international  problem  and  extraordinarily 
complicated.  Last  year  it  overshadowed  all 
other  problems.  We  have  made  great  progress 
withdrawing  troops  and  reducing  casualties. 
"Crime"  and  the  "economy"  are  considered 
alnKJst  as  critical  as  "war"  this  year.  "Drugs" 
have  fallen  down  the  list — young  people  are 
wiser.  "Over-development"  and  "environ- 
ment" concerns  seem  related.  The  "welfare 
mass"  will  be  a  persistent  Irritant  until  com- 
plMely  overhauled.  Unfortunately,  welfare 
reform  was  deferred  until  next  year. 

11.  ...  To  better  allocate  Federal  spend- 
ing, it  has  been  suggested  that  priorities  be 
established.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the 
major  programs  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1973 
Budget.  Please  indicate  the  order  of  im- 
portance that  you  believe  should  be  given  to 
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these    programs.    C'l"   for   most    important 
through  "14"  for  least). 

1.  Crime  control. 

2.  Environmental  protection. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Drug  misuse. 

5.  National  defense. 

6.  Consumer  protection. 

7.  Aid  to  elderly. 

8.  Job  training. 

9.  Housing. 

10.  Research  and  development. 

11.  Rural  development. 

12.  Aid  to  clUes. 

13.  Aid  to  agriculture. 

14.  Space  exploration. 

In  almost  all  esses  the  shitting  "priorities" 
of  our  district  eire  compatible  with  the  shift- 
ing emphasis  in  federal  appropriations.  Mors 
nu}ney  Is  now  being  spent  on  crime,  anti- 
pollution, education,  consumer  protection 
than  ever  before.  A  smaller  percentage  of  our 
total  budget  outlays  Is  spent  on  defense  in 
spite  of  the  extra  costs  of  developing  a  vol- 
unteer army:  1962,  47.8%;  1972,  33%  of  total 
budget.  For  social  services:  1962,  29%  of  total 
budget  outlays;  1972,  44%.  This  Is  soma 
progress.  New  Housing  has  increased  from 
1379,000  units  In  1969  to  a  projected  2,900,000 
units  in  1972,  an  aU-tlme  yearly  record.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  figure  wUl  be  exceeded 
In  1973. 

Two  concerns  were  mentioned  heavily  in 
marginal  notes  and  separate  letters:  aliena- 
tion, which  can  only  be  ameliorated  by  sus- 
tained sincere  Individual  effort  toward 
reconcllllatlon  of  our  unnatural  differences, 
and  fiscal  responsibility.  "Wage  and  price 
controls"  and  reductions  of  federal  taxes  have 
cut  the  rate  of  inflation  In  half;  more  Jobs 
have  been  created  in  spite  of  dramatic  con- 
version from  a  war  economy  which  includes 
discharge  of  more  than  two  million  military 
personnel  and  defense  workers.  Total  civilian 
employment  is  2£  million  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  But  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  must  be  curbed  or  all  other 
efforts  to  achieve  economic  stability  will  be 
futile.  Every  "Budget  busting"  in  any  area 
inflates  the  costs  of  living  and  diminishes  the 
value  of  the  tax  dollar  in  all  areas. 

We  as  a  government,  we  as  a  society,  are 
making  great  progress  In  curing  our  various 
ills  and  building  and  reforming  to  meet  the 
changes.  Some  people  seem  to  derive  personal 
satisfaction  by  condemning  and  crltlclzlnf 
institutions  and  offlclals.  Some  compulsively 
Judge  others  by  their  faults  and  flaws  rather 
than  even  considering  their  virtues  and 
strengths.  But,  happily,  most  people  who 
responded  to  my  questionnaire  conveyed  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  progress  and  suc- 
cesses we  have  enjoyed  In  recent  years;  they 
were  exceedingly  proud  of  their  country  and 
Its  record,  even  In  war;  they  expressed  hope 
and  confidence  In  our  institutions  even 
though  they  suggested  numerous  refcn-mi: 
they  were  pleased  that  the  "economic  out- 
look" Is  £o  much  better;  they  are  relieved  that 
world  tensions  have  been  lessened  every- 
where except  for  the  terrorism  boiling  up  loid 
out  of  the  Mid-east  and  Vietnam. 

The  answers  to  my  questionnaire  were  In- 
struotlve  and  encouraging.  I  thank  each  of 
you  who  responded. 
Sincerely, 

BtTBT  L.  Talcott, 
U.S.  Congressman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONQRESSMAN 

JAMES  Tgy-TT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  had  planned  to  take  an  hour  in 
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special  order  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute 
to  Congressman  Jakxs  Kk.  However,  be- 
cause of  other  special  orders  already 
planned  and  at  the  suggestion  of  several 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
I  have  arranged  for  a  special  order  on 
the  13th  of  October.  It  is  my  hope  that 
many  of  his  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
fine  gentleman. 


TAMBURITZANS  SUCCESS  ON 
FOREIGN  TOUR 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OP    PXNNSTLVAmA 

VX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Duquesne  University  Tamburitzans  this 
summer  conducted  a  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful 9-week  tour  of  Europe,  including 
concerts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  win- 
ning many  friends  for  America  wherever 
they  performed,  their  achievements  in- 
cluded taking  the  first-place  gold  medal 
for  excellence  in  performance  at  an  in- 
ternational folk  festival  in  Bulgaria, 
llielr  entire  2 -hour  performance  was 
played  on  the  Bulgarian  television  net- 
work— Inter- Vision — and  was  seen  by  an 
estimated  20  million  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  and  Romania.  They 
were  the  first  American  group  ever  to 
appear  in  this  international  festival,  and 
to  appear  in  such  a  fashion  on  Eastern 
Europe  television.  In  addition  to  native 
songs  and  dances,  half  their  show  in- 
cluded various  types  of  American  music, 
dance,  and  cultiare. 

These  talented  young  people  have 
made  important  contributions  to  inter- 
national good  win.  and  to  educating 
thousands  of  Eastern  Eiuropeans  about 
life  in  America.  They  deserve  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  on  August  27, 
1972.  entitled  "Tammies  Triumph 
Abroad,*'  describes  this  impressive  for- 
eign tour  by  the  Tamburitzans  in  greater 
detail.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tammiss  TRraMPH  Abboao 
(By  Carl  Apone) 

The  U.S.  ambassador  to  Bulgaria  said  their 
visit  'was  a  major  contribution  toward  bet- 
tering International  relations." 

A  newspaper  in  Voloe,  Greece,  said:  "They 
were  the  best  group  of  p>eople  America  could 
or  has  ever  sent  here."  The  La  Provencal  critic 
In  MarseiUee,  Prance,  wrote  it  was  "a  highly 
professional  performance  by  young  American 
rtudents."  And  the  Black  Sea  Front,  Bul- 
garia, called  them  a  "precise,  disciplined  en- 
semble and  possessed  of  musicians  of  the 
highest  quality." 

GOLD  MSBAL  AWAKDED 

Offlclals  of  the  international  festival  at 
Burgas,  Bulgaria,  awarded  them  a  gold  medal 
for  excellence  In  performing, 

BulgarUn  television  (Inter- Vision)  taped 
their  entire  two-hour  show  at  Burgas  and 
the  show  was  then  seen  by  an  estimated  20 
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mtlllon  p«nons  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rnma^ma 
the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Oermany. 

Impresarios  in  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Ro- 
mania and  England  are  clamoring  for  them 
to  visit  their  countries  next  year. 

They  are  aU  talking  about  the  Duquesne 
University  Tamburitzans  who  recently  com- 
pleted a  nine-week  tour  of  EuroM,  much  of 
it  m  Iron  Curtain  countries.      fV 

The  tour  was  made  possible  by  a  (90 ,000 
grant  from  the  Richard  King  Mellon  Founda- 
tion. Officials  of  the  foundation  are  elated 
with  the  results. 

pasPAxmo  AT  CAMP 

Presently  the  Tammies  are  at  their  sum- 
mer camp  at  Lake  Nemakagan,  Wis.,  prepar- 
ing for  a  new  program  for  the  upcoming 
season. 

The  tour  by  the  46  members  of  the  Tam- 
buritzans opened  In  Czechoslovakia  June  6. 
The  U.S.  ambassador  there  was  surprised  the 
Oommuntsts  allowed  an  American  group  to 
enter  the  country,  and  the  Czechs  were  care- 
ful to  keep  the  Tammies  away  from  the  big 
cities.  They  played  mostly  in  small  theaters  in 
Bohemia  and  Slovakia  where  they  filled 
houses  with  a  seating  capacity  which  ranged 
from  600  to  1,000. 

After  that,  they  had  one  week  of  rest 
In  Nice  before  giving  three  performances  at 
an  International  Festival  in  Marseilles  in  a 
1,600-seat  theater.  Some  of  the  show  was  seen 
on  French  TV. 

In  Greece,  there  were  10  shows,  the  first 
two  at  Plreaus,  for  the  Port  of  Athens  Festi- 
val, where  the  Tammies  played  before  crowds 
of  6,000  and  8,000  at  an  outdoor  theater. 
The  temperatures  were  around  the  96  mark 
In  northern  Greece,  but  the  Tammies  dldnt 
let  the  heat  slow  the  pace  of  their  shows. 

aiCEPTION  "rANTAsnc" 

The  Bulgarians  gave  the  Tammies  'a  fan- 
tastic reception"  at  the  border,  when  they 
entered  that  country,  the  first  American 
musical  group  to  visit  that  Communist 
nation  since  before  World  War  II. 

liepresentatlves  of  the  various  cultural 
groups  were  there;  members  of  press,  radio 
and  TV  were  out  In  force;  there  were  six 
members  of  Plrln  (Bulgarian  State  Ensem- 
ble) in  uniform;  lots  of  flowers  and  speeches. 

"The  interviews  with  our  young  people 
were  along  cultiiral  lines."  said  Mrs.  Pat 
French,  Interpreter  and  head  of  overseas 
tours  for  the  Tammies.  "They  were  Inter- 
ested In  T.%mmy  activities  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  show  our  country  as  the  'bad  guy' 
in  political  aflaiiB." 

The  Tammies  played  12  shows  during  their 
three  week  day  in  Bulgaria  and  got  enthu- 
siastic receptions  at  outdoor  theaters  where 
the  seating  capacity  ranged  from  1.500  to 
5,000.  They  also  spent  one  week  In  training 
with  the  Finn  ensemble,  learning  to  p>erform 
on  Bulgarian  folk  iixstruments  and  do  native 
dances. 

They  will  Include  three  of  those  Bulgarian 
dances  In  their  1972-73  repertoire.  The  Bul- 
garians were  so  pleased  with  the  Tammy 
showing  during  the  one-week  training  period 
that  they  gave  them  Instruments  and  cos- 
tumes as  gifts,  as  well  as  300  books  and 
hundreds  of  records  on  Bulgarian  folk  litera- 
ture. Walter  Kolar,  director,  and  all  members 
of  the  group  also  received  personal  gifts. 

moOTIATXD    8    TXARS 

"We  negotiated  for  eight  years  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  Bulgaria,"  Mrs.  French  said, 
"and  I  think  we  made  the  most  of  It.  Ttiey 
were  thrilled  at  hearing  American  music  and 
seeing  our  dances  for  the  first  time,  and 
members  of  Plrln  were  amazed  at  the  Tammy 
discipline  and  ability  to  le«m. 

"We  got  to  meet  many  of  the  people  and  I 
think  we  accomplished  some  good.  We  made 
positive  steps  toward  improving  relatloos  be- 
tween the  two  nations." 

Mrs.  French,  a  former  Tammy,  and  her 
brother,  Nick  Jordanoff,  who  was  also  on  tb« 
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tour,  made  sure  one  of  the  Bulgarian  con- 
certs was  in  TvrdltB.  their  mother »  native 
vUlage. 

Their  great-aunt  bad  them  and  lU  guesu 
to  dinner,  whUe  a  folk  orchestra  serenaded 
them.  Tammy  member  Bradley  Novlc  also 
met  relatives  in  Bulgaria,  while  Beverly 
Vesollch  met  ralaUvea  in  PUsen,  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

At  the  International  festival  at  Burgas,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Tammies  ware  the  first 
American  group  ever  to  take  part  and  won 
the  festival's  highest  rating,  the  gold  medal. 
Taking  part  m  that  festival  were  two  Bul- 
garian groups  and  ensembles  from  Armeula, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia.  France ,  Hungary, 
Poland.  Romania  and  Russia.  Each  group  put 
on  a  two-hour  performance  at  the  10-day 
festival.  Bulgarian  TV  filmed  40-minute  seg- 
ments of  each  group  but  honored  the  Tam- 
mies by  filming  their  entire  show. 

nxrOKMLAIfCKS   WAKTXD 

The  British  ambassador  to  Bulgaria  saw 
the  Tammies  perform  in  Sofia  and  immedi- 
ately made  preliminary  plans  to  book  them 
to  London  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
Impresarios  from  Poland,  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania  want  them  to  si>end  one  month  In 
each  coxmtry  next  summer 

Touring  in  future  years  may  have  to  be 
curtailed,  however,  as  the  Tammies  are  con- 
centrating their  efforts  on  creating  a  Folk 
Arts  Institute  within  the  music  department 
at  Duquesne  University. 

The  recent  summer  tour  marked  the  sev- 
enth trip  abroad.  They  toured  for  the  UJB. 
State  Department  to  Yugoslavia  in  1980, 
Latin  America  in  1968,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1968.  They  have  also  traveled  to  Yugo- 
slavia on  their  own  in  1963  and  1902.  and  in 
Paris  at  Christmas   time   last   year. 

And  don't  think  the  news  of  Tammy  fame 
has  been  lost  on  young  people.  They  had  400 
students  audition  for  six  1973-73  openings 
They  chose  three  from  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
one  each  from  Pennsylvania,  Chicago  and 
City. 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  rtoBiDa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  nuCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Charles  Rapke  Jonas  has  served  his  coun- 
try and  state  so  well  for  many  years,  and 
It  is  with  sadness  that  I  note  his  retire- 
ment. His  distmguished  leadership  In  the 
House  and  his  guidance  and  personal  as- 
sistance to  the  Junior  Members  have  been 
of  immeasurable  aid  to  me  over  the  past 
4  years. 

Charlib  was  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  subcommittee  that  controlled  ap- 
propriations for  the  space  program.  As 
such  he  took  great  delight  in  needling 
me  about  the  program  and  Its  future.  Yet 
in  this  area  as  In  every  other  area  the 
Congressman  from  North  Carolina  was 
fair  and  objective — doing  what  he  fdt 
was  right  for  this  Nation.  No  one  ever 
questions  his  integrity,  his  dedication, 
and  his  ability  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  lost 
a  great  representative.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  lost  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive Congressmen.  I  only  hope  that  when 
I  leave  the  Congress,  I  will  have  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  the  Congress- 
man from  North  Carolina — Ckaklh 
Jonas — ^has  earned. 
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ARMY  SURVEILLANCE  OP  CIVILIANS 

HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

or    WMCOJfSIN 

IN  THB  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
Nation  grows  and  becomes  more  and 
more  dominated  by  the  Interests  of  a 
mass  society  and  a  common  culture,  the 
values  of  Individuality  and  the  rights  of 
personal  freedom  and  political  expres- 
sion seem  to  be  increasingly  threatened 
by  the  demands  of  expediency.  In  this 
unseemly  rush  to  achieve  goals  dictated 
by  the  best  of  motives,  it  is  often  consti- 
tutional liberties  that  are  seriously 
trampled. 

A  shocking  example  of  the  needless 
sacrifice  of  the  private  rights  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  was  outlined  in  detail  on 
August  30,  1972.  when  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  released  a  staff 
report  of  that  subcommittee  entitled, 
•Army  Surveillance — A  Documentary 
Analysis."  This  report  publicly  reveals 
for  the  first  time  the  extensive  degree  to 
which  the  U.S.  Army  has  monitored  the 
activities  of  ordlnarj'  citizens  and  ci- 
vilian organizations  and  filed  this  raw 
information  in  thousands  of  files,  dos- 
siers, and  computer  data  banks. 

Two  years  of  intensive  Investigations 
and  hearings  in  1970  and  1971  by  Sena- 
tor Ekvin  and  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  and  now  the  resxilts  of 
this  yearlong  analysis  of  actual  Army 
records,  document  the  militarj-'s  over- 
zealous  and  dangerous  Invasion  of  fliet- 
amendment  guarantees  of  free  speech, 
assembly,  religion,  press,  and  petition. 
In  Senator  Ervin's  statement  of  August 
30,  he  revealed  that  there  were  "over  350 
separate  Army  file  centers — one  in  vir- 
tually every  major  stateside  Army  unit. 
At  Port  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  alone  there 
were  120.000  file  cards  on  personalities 
of  interest'  and  at  Fort  Holablrd,  113,250 
entries  on  organizations  and  152,000  rec- 
ords on  individuals." 

The  report  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  concludes  that  the 
Army's  vast  and  outrageous  snooping 
was  useful  for  "no  legitimate — or  even 
Illegitimate — military  purpose."  Still  the 
flies  brimmed  over  with  information  on 
the  intimate  details  of  the  private  lives 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  It  would,  there- 
fore, appear  that  the  military  was  selling 
the  crown  jewels  of  a  free  society — the 
Individual  rights  and  personal  privacy 
of  her  citizens— for  some  juicy  gossip 
that  was  unrelated  to  anj'  legitimate 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  a  greater 
audience  may  discover  and  appreciate 
the  vital  ■service  that  Senator  Ebvin  and 
his  subcommittee  are  performing  in  un- 
covering these  illicit  and  unconscionable 
invasions  of  privacy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Ervin's  preface  to 
the  report  Army  Surveillance  of  Civil- 
ians: A  IDccumentary  Analysis  '  and  the 
conclusion  of  that  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
'  There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
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w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

AKMT  SURVinXANCI  OF  CrVTUAKS:  A 

Hocviaantxr  Anu-ysis 

FKKTACS 

Members  of  ih»  Subcommltte*:  Th«  fol- 
lowing report  by  the  Subcommittee  Bt»ff  an*- 
lyx«s  certain  cxjmputer  prtnt-ouw  and  pub- 
lications generated  In  the  course  of  the 
Army's  domestic  inteUlgence  program.  I 
aoked  the  staff  to  prepare  this  report  so  that 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  might  be 
saved  the  labor  of  analyzing  thousands  of 
documents,  many  of  which  require  painstak- 
ing translation  from  the  original  "computer- 
eae."  In  addition.  It  Is  sensible  for  us  to  work 
from  an  expurgated  version  of  reports  on  the 
political  and  private  lives  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens so  that  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  com- 
pounding the  invasions  of  privacy  which  al- 
ready have  occurred. 

In  most  Instance*  where  nanoea  of  Individ- 
uals or  groups  appear  in  this  report,  they  are 
taken  from  examples  presented  at  our  hear- 
ings, or  from  news  articles  describing  tlia 
various  Army  doasler  coUectlons.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  It  has  been  necessary  to  men- 
•ton  some  organizations  by  name  in  dtocuss- 
li^g  data  banks  not  previously  known.  Al- 
though there  Is  a  danger  tliat  the  unscrup- 
ulous might  misuse  these  identifications,  on 
balance  it  is  preferable  that  they  be  men- 
tioned in  the  report.  Only  In  this  way  can  It 
be  graphically  demonstrated  how  the  Army 
mlscharacterlzed  Individuals  and  groups  to 
their  prejudice  without  foundation  In  fact, 
how  arbitrary  any  Judgments  were,  and  how 
It  continually  exhibited  a  lack  of  apprecta- 
tlon  for  the  potential  harm  that  comes  from 
indiscriminately  listing  together  organiza- 
tions with  widely  different  alms,  aspirations, 
methods,  and  behavior.  These  listings  also 
show  how  lU-deflned  the  Army  programs 
were  Including  as  they  do,  small  and  ad  hoc 
sjroups.  street  gangs,  local  organizations — 
some  of  them  arms  of  government — along 
with  national  organizations  of  more  perma- 
nent existence  and  importance.  As  the  report 
makes  clear,  these  listings  demonstrate  how 
worthless  and  unsubstantiated  the  Army's 
charactertzatlons  often  were,  while  at  the 
same  time  how  dangerous  they  were  to  In- 
dividual and  assoclatlonal  rights.  The  evi- 
dence overwhelmingly  demonstrates  that  the 
appearance  of  an  Individual  or  organization 
in  the  Army's  flies  signifies  no  indictment  of 
the  person  or  group. 

In  my  opinion,  this  report  and  the  docu- 
ments on  which  It  Is  based  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  the  monitoring  of  individuals 
and  organizations  by  military  Intelligence 
was  of  no  practical  value  to  military  com- 
manders charged  with  queuing  clvU  disorders 
and  safeguarding  mUltary  security.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  reports  pertain  to 
the  peaceful  activities  of  nonviolent  citizens 
lawfully  exercising  their  constitutional  rights 
of  speech,  press,  religion,  association,  and 
petition.  Pyjr  reasons  of  efficiency  alone,  the 
Defense  Department  was  right  to  order  the 
reports  destroyed.  As  the  Army  General  Coun- 
sel said  of  the  fllee:  They  were  the  most 
worthless  damn  things  I  had  ever  seen  In  my 
life.  It  was  a  waste  of  paper.  We  said,  'Bum 
■em.'" 

However.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  re- 
ports posed  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  privacy  and  freedom  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens — citizens  whose  only  "of- 
fense" was  to  stand  on  their  hind  legs  and 
exercise  rights  they  thought  the  Constitution 
guaranteed  to  them.  These  flies  confirm  what 
we  learned  first  from  former  Intelligence 
agents — that  Army  IntelUgence,  In  the  name 
of  preparedness  and  security,  had  developed 
a  massive  system  for  monitoring  vlrtuaUy  aU 
political  protest  In  the  United  States.  In 
doing  so.  It  was  not  content  with  observing 
at  arms  length;  Army  agents  repeatedly  In- 
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filtrated  olvlllan  groups.  Moreover,  the  bu 
formation  they  reported  was  not  confined  to 
acta  or  plana  for  violence,  but  Included 
much  private  information  about  peoplai' 
finances,  peychlatrtc  records,  and  sex  Ilyw, 
This  report  further  reveals  the  enormity 
of  the  data  collection.  Our  hearings  foeund 
rather  narrowly  on  the  operations  of  the  Ia> 
telllgence  Command  and  on  one  mUitary  in* 
telllgence  detachment  belonging  to  tiie 
Fifth  Infantry  Division.  In  contrast,  the  staff 
report  demonstrates  that  virtually  every 
major  stateside  Army  \inlt  had  its  own  set 
of  mes  on  civilian  politics.  For  example,  In 
response  to  an  Inventory  ordered  by  Army 
officials  In  the  spring  of  1970.  Fourth  Army 
Headquarters  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
reported  the  equivalent  of  100,000  file  cards 
on  "personaUtles  of  Intereet."  If  that  wan 
not  enough,  ni  Ccwps  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex., 
reported  a  computer  data  flle  on  civilian 
political  groups  vTlthln  the  same  five-stats 
area.  The  size  of  these  and  other  data  banks 
confirms  that  the  Army's  domestic  Intelli- 
gence operations  did  not  begin  with  the 
Newark  and  Detroit  riots  of  1967.  The  events 
of  that  summer  only  expanded  activities 
which  had  been  going  on.  In  varying  degrees 
of  Intensity,  since  1940,  and  which  has  Its 
roots  as  far  back  as  World  War  I. 

The  absence  of  civilian  control  over  this 
surveUlance  prior  to  1970  has  already  been 
established.  This  report  proves  the  absence 
of  central  military  control  as  well.  Each 
major  data  bank  developed  Independent  of 
the  others  In  a  mUleu  which  showed  llttto 
concern  for  the  values  of  privacy,  freedom, 
efficiency,  or  economy. 

The  documents  also  demonstrate  that  the 
surveillance  was  not  the  result  of  any  malev- 
olent Intent  on  the  part  of  military  officers. 
They  merely  did  what  they  thought  was  their 
Job  In  the  manner  In  which  they  drew  a  false 
analogy  between  foreign  counterintelligence 
and  counterlnsurgency  operations  and  the 
Army's  role  In  domestic  civil  dtsturbanoes. 
The  hypothesis  that  revolutionary  groups 
might  be  behind  the  civil  rights  and  antt- 
war  movements  became  a  presumption  which 
Infected  the  entire  operation.  Demonstra- 
tors and  rioters  were  not  regarded  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  with  possibly  legltmate  griev- 
ances, but  as  "dissident  forces"  deployed 
against  the  established  order.  Given  this 
conception  of  dissent.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
Army  Intelligence  would  coUect  Information 
on  the  political  and  private  lives  of  the  dis- 
senters. The  mUltary  doctrines  governing 
counterintelligence,  counterlnsurgency,  and 
clvU  affairs  operations  demanded  It. 

If  these  mls-perceptlons  of  dissent  In  the 
United  States  account  for  the  direction  Army 
Intelligence  took  In  the  late  19608.  they  do 
not  explain  the  extraordinary  growth  of  Its 
operations.  Responsibility  here  must  lie  with 
civilian  authorities  In  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  In  Congress.  In  the  midst  of 
crisis.  Pentagon  civilians  Issued  vague,  mis- 
sion-type orders  which  essentially  gave  in- 
telligence officers  a  free  hand  In  collecting 
whatever  information  they  deemed  necessary 
to  the  efficient  conduct  of  civil  disturbance 
operations.  Subsequently,  neither  the  Pen- 
tagon's civilian  hierarchy  nor  the  Congress 
had  any  routine  means  by  which  to  review 
the  appropriateness  of  those  decisions  until 
former  agents  came  forward  and  blew  the 
whistle  In  1970. 

Meanwhile,  the  surveUlance  grew,  as  most 
governmental  programs  grow,  by  the  quiet 
processes  of  bvireaucratlc  accretion.  As  the 
directives  reproduced  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
hearings  graphically  demonstrate,  each  sub- 
ordinate element  In  the  chain  of  command 
expanded  on  the  orders  it  received  from 
above,  while  the  traditional  secrecy  we  have 
granted  our  Intelligence  agencies  Immunized 
each  echelon  from  effective  review  by  Its 
superiors, 
"^ince  the  Subcommittee  began  Ita  Inves- 
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^— tinn  in  January,  1970,  clvUlan-  o«cl*ls 
Ke  lS.ar?^e^'  of  Army  and  Defense 
hlvrworked  hard  to  reestablish  clvUlan  con- 
SH  Tbe  task  has  not  been  easy;  bureauc- 
22L  la  motion  tend  to  stay  In  motion, 
i^  of  the  records  undoubtedly  have  been 
JSttltroved-  many  others  undoubtedly  have 
Sen  hidden  away.  Tot  the  moment,  how- 
JJer,  It  would  appear  that  the  systematic 
monitoring  has  ceased. 

The  question  this  Subcommittee  must  de- 
cide 18  whether  this  cessation  of  operations 
U  adequate  for  our  purpoees.  or  whether 
wme  other  action,  such  as  legislation 
modeled  on  the  Defense  Department's  recent 
directives,  is  needed  to  bar  a  recurrence. 
Sam  J.  Eevin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Constitutional  Rights. 

COKClUeiOK 

The  foregomg  analysis  represents  but  a 
partial  view  of  the  Army's  files  on  clvUUn 
boliucal  activity.  As  we  have  taken  care  to 
note  throughout  the  report,  our  analysis  has 
been  limited  by  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
our  information  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Defense  ap- 
parently have  not  preserved  one  complete 
oopy  of  each  computer  flle  and  publication 
SB  promised  In  the  Tatum  case.  In  addition, 
the  unwUUngneas  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  permit  certain  Intelligence  c^Boers 
to  testify  has  forced  us  to  rely  on  necessarily 
vague  second-hand  explanations  and  de- 
scriptions of  what  Army  Intelligence  actuaUy 

was  doing.  _  .  ,       ,.,.,. 

At  the  same  time,  the  civilian  officials  with 
whom  we  have  dealt  over  the  past  two  years 
have  encountered  great  difficulty  with  their 
own  Investigations.  Often  It  appeared  that 
our  sources  knew  more  about  the  data  banks 
than  theirs  did.  In  some  instances  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lied  to;  in  other  instances 
they  appear  to  have  been  victims  of  the  art 
of  "plausible  denial"— a  technique  by  which 
intelligenoe    agencies    (and    others)     admit 
Just  enough  of  the  truth  to  mask  an  essen- 
tial falsehood.  For  example,  domestic  intel- 
ligence specialists  In  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  InteUlgence  denied 
any  knowledge   of  the   Fort   Holablrd   bio- 
graphic data  flle  when  Its  existence  was  first 
disclosed  In  January   1970.  Later  they  "dis- 
covered"  the    CONARO    computer    after   its 
existence   had   been   revealed   In   the   press. 
StiU  later  they  uncovered  computers  at  III 
Corps,   USSTRICOM,   and   the   DCDPO.   Yet 
the  documents  clearly  establish  copies  of  the 
MaoDlU  and  CONARC  prlnt-outs  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  InteUlgence  as  early  as 
1968.  SimUarly,  the  "task  group"  of  InteUl- 
gence analysts  assigned  by  the  ACSI  to  an- 
swer   civilian    and    Congressional    Inquiries 
worked  In  the  very  room  which  housed  the 
DCDPO's  computer. 

The  secrecy  which  surrounds  all  miUtary 
InteUlgence  operations  also  hampered  both 
Executive  Branch  and  Congressional  inquir- 
ies. The  time  It  has  taken  to  comprehend  the 
structure  and  TTiodus  operandi  of  the  Army's 
Intelligence  units  has  cut  into  our  capacity 
to  uncover  and  examine  various  flies.  Simi- 
larly, much  time  has  been  lost  In  discussions 
with  Defense  Department  officials  concern- 
ing what  items  may  and  may  not  be  declassi- 
fied. Nothing  In  the  Army's  own  security  reg- 
ulations would  appear  to  justify  the  classi- 
fication of  any  of  the  documents  we  have 
examined,  and  nothing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  said  In  correspondence  with  the 
Chairman  In  any  way  can  change  the  plain 
meaning  of  those  regulations.  The  key  prob- 
lem here,  as  with  the  surveillance  In  general, 
is  not  security,  but  privacy.  In  their  concern 
for  protecting  the  privacy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Defense  Department  officials  have  con- 
tinued to  classify  documents  which  under 
the  regtUations  are  inherently  xinclaaslflable. 
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Fortunately,  It  has  been  posalble,  through 
heavy  editing  and  careful  pamphresttig.  t« 
produce  substitutes  for  the  original  docu- 
menU  that  both  preserve  their  slgnlfloanoe 
and  protect  the  privacy  of  individuals. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  time  and  re- 
sources ha«  prevented  us  from  making  the 
same  kinds  of  mqulrlee  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  that  we  have  of  the  Army  There  Is 
no  queatlon  th*t  ONI  (now  NIS)  and  08I 
reports  were  aleo  stored  in  data  banks  sub- 
sUntlaUy  similar  to  those  malnUlned  by 
the  Army,  but  It  Is  unlikely  that  we  wlU 
ever  see  their  contente. 

Mo«t  Important,  unless  addltVsnal  former 
agents  come  forward  to  teU  what  they  know. 
It  is  unlikely  that  we  wlU  ever  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  monitoring  and  the  daU 
banks  have  been  cut  back.  Shortly  after  our 
investigation  began  key  files  were  classified 
and  short-Urm  agento  replaced  with  ca- 
reer peraonnel.  Personnel  regulations  were 
changed  to  exclude  two-  and  three-year 
volunteers  from  service  as  special  agents,  and 
current  agents  were  threatened  with  prose- 
cution If  they  talked.  As  a  result,  mUltary 
InteUlgence  has  become  more  of  a  closed 
society  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

Despite  these  limitations,  however.  It  is 
possible  to  draw  a  number  of  ooncluslons 
about  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Army's 
data  coUectlon. 

First,  the  flies  establish  that  the  monitor- 
ing was  far  more  extensive  than  we  had 
imagined.  In  all,  the  Army  appears  to  have 
had  over  350  separate  records  centers  con- 
taining substantial  flies  on  clvUlan  political 
activity.  But  more  striking  than  the  num- 
ber of  offices  with  records  was  the  size  of 
some  of  the  records  centers.  Fourth  Army 
headquarters  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for 
example,  reported  the  equivalent  of  over 
120.000  flle  cards  on  "personalities  of  inter- 
est." It  seems  likely  that  the  subversives  flle 
at  Fort  Holablrd  contained  even  more.  CIAB 
In  Washington  reported  that  the  compu- 
terized index  to  Its  microfilm  archive  con- 
tained 113,250  references  to  organizations 
and  152,000  references  to  individuals. 

Making  estimates  on  the  basis  of  such 
fragmentary  evidence  Is  always  hazardous. 
tJndoubtedly  extensive  duplication  existed 
and  thousands  of  flies  were  maintained  on 
dead  men.  Discounting  for  these  factors, 
however,  one  can  guess  that  Army  Intelli- 
gence had  reasonably  current  fUes  on  the 
political  activities  of  at  least  100,000  clvlllana 
unaffiliated  with  the  armed  forces. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  Army  could  draw 
upon  the  security  clearance  and  investiga- 
tive dossiers  of  all  federal  agencies  for  what- 
ever political  and  private  information  they 
might  contain  on  persons  who  were,  or  had 
once  been,  affiliated  with  the  federal  gov- 
enunent.  As  of  December  31,  1970,  the  De- 
fense Central  Index  of  Investigations  alone 
reported  25  million  index  cards  representing 
fUes  on  Individuals  and  760,000  cards  rep- 
resenting flies  on  organizations  and  Inci- 
dents. What  separates  military  IntelUgence  in 
the  United  States  from  Its  counterparts  In 
totalitarian  states,  then.  Is  not  Its  capabil- 
ities, but  Its  Intentions.  This  Is  a  significant 
distinction  but  one  which  may  not  wholly  re- 
assure many  Americans  who  rely  on  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  the  intentions  of 
men,  no  matter  how  honorable. 

A  second  lesson  learned  from  examination 
of  these  flies  is  that  Army  intelligence  was 
not  just  reconnoltering  cities  for  bivouac 
sites,  approach  routes  and  Black  Panther 
arsenals.  It  was  collecting,  disseminating, 
and  storing  amounts  of  data  on  the  private 
and  personal  affairs  of  law-abiding  citizens. 
Commente  at>out  the  financial  affairs,  sex 
lives,  and  psychiatric  histories  of  persons  un- 
affiliated with  the  armed  forces  appear 
throughout  the  various  records  systems. 

Third,  the  files  confirm  the  testimony  of 
former   agents  that  Army   IntelUgence   was 
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using  a  variety  of  covert  meuu  to  gather 
Information  about  politically  active  groups 
and  individuals.  As  Secretary  Froehlke  noted 
in  hla  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee, 
much  of  the  Information  caUed  for  In.  tha 
ooUeotlon  plans  could  not  be  collected  la  any 
other  way. 

Fourth,  at  least  two  of  the  Army  s  data 
banks,  those  of  Intelligenoe  Command  and  ol 
CONARC,  had  the  capacity  for  cross-refer- 
ence among  orgaalaatlonal.  Incident  and 
penwnaUty  files.  Without  documentation, 
we  cannot  know  the  purpose  of  such  capa- 
bilities, or  even  whether  the  programmer* 
were  simply  providing  for  an  unknown  fu- 
ture contingency.  Whatever  the  intention 
of  Intelligence  Command  or  of  CONARC, 
their  system  had  the  technical  capacity  to 
produce  correlations  among  persons,  organi- 
zations and  activities  on  the  baels  of 
frequently  incomplete  or  inaccurate 
information. 

Fifth  the  size  of  the  fllee  oonflrm*  other 
reporu'that  the  surveUlance  daus  beck  not 
to  the  Newark  and  Detroit  riots  of  1967,  but 
to  the  reestabllshment  of  Army  counterin- 
telligence on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World 
War  These  other  reports  Include  letters  from 
persons  who  served  In  military  InteUlgwxoe 
In  the  1950's,  an  internal  Army  history  of 
domeetlc  Intelligence  activities  from  1917  to 
the  preaent,  and  an  Inventory  of  the  Van 
Deman  flies  supplied  to  the  Subcommittee 
by  a  former  InteUlgence  analyat. 

Sixth,  the  flies  examined  by  the  staff 
confirm  the  view,  advanced  by  Defense  and 
Army  officials  at  the  hearings  and  In  oor- 
reepondenoe.  that  the  BurreUlanoe  was  sub- 
stantially beyond  the  Army's  cItU  dla- 
turbance  or  mUltary  security  missions.  The 
files,  with  few  exceptions,  bear  no  demon- 
strable relationship  to  real  mUltary  needa. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  eUlclency  and 
economy  alone,  there  was  no  reason  for 
their  existence. 

Finally,   the   major  impreealon   from   our 
long  study  of  thoae  fllea  Is  their  utter  uae- 
lessness.  The  collection  of  thla  Information, 
and  Its  attendant  InfrlJttgement  on  the  con- 
stltuuonal  rights  and  privacy  of  American 
citizens,   has   sometUnes   been    Justified   on 
the    grounds    of   necessity,    chiefly    that   of 
public  safety.  Yet.  it  appears  that  the  ymc- 
uum-cleaner  approach  of  collecting  aU  pos- 
sible Information  resulted  in   great  masses 
of  data  on  individuals  which  was  valuable 
for    no    legitimate    (or    even    Illegitimate) 
military  purpose.  These  vast  coUectiona  of 
fragmentary,    incorrect,    and   irrelevant   in- 
formation—composed  of  vague   conclusions 
and  judgments  and  of  overly  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  insignificant  facts— could  not 
be  considered   "intelligence"   by   any   eenae 
of  the   word.   They   reflect   an   unfortunate 
tendency  within  the  government  to  react  to 
the  problem  of  clvU  disturbances  by  con- 
ducting widespread  and  indiscriminate  and 
duplicative    surveUlance.    The    result    Is    a 
great  collection  of  information  which  gives 
the  Illusion  of  knowledge,  but  which  ham- 
pers the   ability   of  responsible   officials   to 
make    intelligent    decisions.    Unfortunately, 
It  appears  that  the  Army  Intelligence,  un- 
certain of  Its  stateside  mission,  took  refuge 
In    surveUlance    and    doaaler-buUdlng.    and 
thereby  deluded  Itself  Into  thinking  It  was 
•doing  something."  In  fact.  It  was  merely 
wasting   time,  money   and  manpower,   and 
infringing   on  the  rights  of  the   citizens  It 
was  supposed  to  be  safeguarding. 

The  practical  question  which  remains  to 
be  considered  is  how  the  scope  of  the 
Army's  domestic  Intelligence  operations  can 
be  controlled  so  as  to  guarantee  that  such 
utmecessary  and  wasteful  data  gathering 
which  endangers  clvUlan  control  of  the 
mUltary,  individual  rights  and  personal 
privacy  wlU  not  reoccur  when  the  present 
concern  over  military  sturelllance  subeldea. 


[•»".;»•.  i*i 
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SENATE—Saturday,  October  14, 1972 


October  lU,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Btud, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 


PRATXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ELson,  D,D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  ?ather-Ood.  grant  that  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  this  Congress  may  be 
acceptable  in  Thy  sight.  Lock  not  at  our 
failtires.  Perfect  our  partial  successes. 
Help  us  to  refine  &nd  improve  that  which 
remains  incomplete.  Bless  oxir  accom- 
plishments for  the  eohancement  of  the 
people.  Lead  us  to  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  Justice  and  hope  for  Thy  coming 
Idngdom. 

Hallow  the  memory  of  our  worlc  to- 
gether. Be  in  our  hearts  and  in  our 
homae.  Accompany  us  as  we  travel.  Lead 
us  tTXxn  strength  to  strength. 

Guide  the  Nation  through  decision- 
making days  that  In  all  that  Is  done  Thy 
name  may  be  glorified. 

And  now  imto  Ood's  gracious  mercy 
and  protection  we  commit  you.  The  Lord 
bless  you  and  keep  you:  The  Lord  make 
His  face  to  stUne  upon  you,  and  be  gra- 
cious unto  you.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTINO   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  EASTLAIfD)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

vs.  Stbjati. 
PscBJDXMT  pmo  TeyipoKt, 
Washington,  DC.  October  14.  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tempormrlly  absent  from  tbe  Senate 
on  offlclai  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robxkt  C. 
Btbd.  a  Senator  from  the  8t*te  of  West 
Virginia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Easttand. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
October  13.  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE  NEEDS  BIO  VOICE  IN  COAL 
STUDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rxcoto  an  editorial  from  the  Mon- 
tana Standard  of  Sunday.  October  8. 
1972.  entitled  "State  Needs  Big  Voice  in 
Coal  Study." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wae  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

Stat*  Nzsss  Bio  Voice  in  Coai,  Stttdt 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  has  now 


made  It  official:  A  federal -state  "task  force" 
will  be  formed  to  develop  policy  guidelines 
for  coal  mining  In  a  five-state  area  that  In- 
cludes eastern  Montana.  The  task  force  wUl 
include  representatives  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, Agriculture  Department.  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  state  governments. 

The  group,  according  to  Morton,  will  assess 
the  social,  economic  and  environmental  Im- 
pact of  developing  the  ooal  deposits. 

Oov.  Forrest  Anderson  said,  after  Morton's 
announcement  was  made,  that  the  states 
have  been  promised  a  well-coordinated  study 
between  the  states,  the  federal  government 
and  private  enterprise.  It  sounds  great,  and 
we  hope  the  promise  becomes  reality. 

But  let's  wait  and  see.  Gary  Wicks,  direc- 
tor of  Montana's  Department  of  Nattiral  Re- 
sources and  Conservation,  plans  to  do  Just 
that.  Wicks  wants  to  see  Juat  how  big  a  role 
the  states  do  get  In  the  study  group  before 
be  endorses  Its  activities.  Wicks  claims  that 
In  other  regional  energy  studies,  the  states 
have  been  given  only  a  token  role. 

The  northern  Oreat  Plains  coal  deposit, 
a  good  deal  of  which  lies  in  Montana,  will  be 
developed  to  meet  energy  needs  across  the 
middle  of  America.  Thus  the  development  of 
the  coal  fields  \m  of  national  Interest,  and 
not  Just  a  local  Issue. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  though,  that  with 
President  Nixon's  re-election  virtually  a  sure 
thing,  the  study  group  will  be  doing  most 
of  Its  work  during  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion. And  the  Nixon  Administration's  In- 
terior Department  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment have  a  record  to  date  that  many  feel 
13  generally  pro-Industry.  There's  nothing 
particularly  the  matter  with  this.  Democratic 
Administrations  are  widely  felt  to  be  pro- 
labor,  etc.,  at  the  expense  of  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Montana  agencies 
that  are  concerned  with  setting  pollution 
rules,  enforcing  reclamation  laws,  etc.,  ap- 
pear to  be  getting  Increasingly  conservation- 
minded. 

If  the  above  assumptions  are  true,  then 
Wicks  Is  Justified  In  expressing  concern  over 
how  much  representation  the  states  will  have 
in  the  upcoming  study.  If  the  mood  of  Mon- 
tana does  favor  a  more  cautloiis  approach  to 
development  than  the  federal  government 
might  recommend,  then  It's  Important  that 
Montana  have  some  real  influence  within  the 
federal-state  task  force. 

As  we've  said  before,  we  are  in  favor  of 
development  and  Jobs,  but  we  want  strong 
protection  built  In. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  Is  recognized. 


THE  MINORITY  LEADER'S  REPORT— 
THE  OVERVIEW  FROM  THE  UN- 
DERSIDE, OR  A  REOPENING  OF 
PATHS  (S.  DOC.  NO.  92-92) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  of  yes- 
terday, not  coimting  any  quorum  calls, 
there  were  523  roDcall  votes.  This  Is  Just 
100  votes  more  than  were  ever  cast  In 
the  Senate  in  this  century. 

The  record  Congress  was  the  47th,  of 
1881-83,  when  986  votes  were  taken.  One 
wonders  what  they  foimd  to  talk  sibout, 
but  one  wonders  also  what  we  find  to 
talk  about. 

The  92d  Congress  even  labored  on 
LeiU?  Year  Day,  February  29,  and  lahored 
Indeed  when  10  votes  were  taken. 

The  President  has  sent  up  318  Presl- 
dentially  sponsored  measures,  and.  sad 
but  true,  only  141  have  been  enacted. 


This  Congress  gets  a  mark  of  44  peN 
cent  for  Presidential  support,  while  In 
the  last  session  of  President  Johnsan*! 
administration.  Presidential  support  was 
60  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  offering  my  annual 
minority  report  today  oitltled  "Ttt 
Overview  From  the  Underside,  or  a  Re- 
opening of  Paths." 

Senators  may  note  on  page  4  my  fer- 
vent hope  expressed  there  that  the  Sen- 
ate  will  not  be  allowed  to  denigrate  to 
the  point  where  the  Roman  Senate  fell 
when  the  Emperor  Caligula  designated 
his  horse  to  the  senate.  I  believe  this 
was  known  as  going  "whole  horse."  or 
perhaps  it  was  a  horse  on  them.  We 
have  tried  to  avoid  sending  whole  horses 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  report  contains  a  good  many  sta> 
tlstlcs.  and  it  Is  normally  the  custom 
to  read  the  report,  but,  in  deference  to 
the  absence  of  my  colleagues.  I  shall  not 
do  so.  I  do  pray  they  consume  as  much 
of  it  as  they  can  by  digesting  the  "charge 
of  the  lightweight  brigade"  and  various 
other  aspects  of  this  session. 

I  do  hope  at  least  the  statistical  part 
of  this  statement  will  be  of  use  to  some 
Senators.  In  any  event,  I  believe  it  was 
Philip  Sidney  who  said  once.  "It  is  fitting 
that  a  man  give  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him."  That  is  what  I  try  to  do, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  report  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  for  the  92d  Congrees.  2d  ses- 
sion, entitled  "The  Overview  Prom  the 
Underside."  be  printed  as  a  Senate  Etocu- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths   OvzRvirw    PKoic   THX  UMDCsanic  ob  a 
Beopknino  or  Paths 

I.  INTEODTJCTIOl* 

Mr.  President,  as  I  present  the  Republi- 
can Leader's  Report,  I  want  once  agedn  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  high  regard  for 
the  Majority  Leader,  the  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  have 
many  times  had  occasion  to  be  grateful  for 
his  cooperation  and  thankful  for  his  cour- 
tesy. We  have  competed,  but  it  has  been  an 
honest  and  aboveboard  competition.  I  have 
never  faOed  to  admire  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  managed  the  sometimes  very  compli- 
cated business  of  the  Senate.  If  I  ever  get 
the  6hance — and  In  this  I  expect  some  com- 
petition from  him — I  shall  be  more  than  sat- 
isfied If  I  can  do  as  well.  His  credo  Is  fair- 
ness, firmness,  and  quiet  reasonableness.  I 
know  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  the  leadership  demonstrated 
by  Mike  Mansfield  over  so  many  years. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  Republican  Leadership, 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Senator  Oor- 
don  Allott,  Senator  Robert  ariffln  and  Sen- 
ator Norrls  Cotton.  Nor  should  I  fall  to  men- 
tion o\ir  Regional  Whips,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  help  Senator  Orlffln  and  me  carry 
out  our  floor  responsibilities  In  this  Cham- 
ber. And  to  bid  farewell  to  three  splendid 
Republican  Senators  who  are  retiring:  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Len  Jordan,  and  Karl 
Mundt. 

The  U.S.  Senate 

Mr.  President,  when  I  began  to  compose 
these  remsu'ks  for  submission  at  the  end  of 
this  exhausting  session,  I  felt  myself  pulled 
aeiyeral  ways  at  once.  First  I  enjoy  my  work. 
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•ad  feel  strongly  that  nowhere  els*  could 
^rone  achlwe  the  Intimate  satUfactlon 
Sit  oomee  from  brtng  a  Memtisr  oS  thU 
nrUMul  Body. 

■•oond.  there  Is  the  comforting  knowledge 
that  we  have  progressed  to  the  ooneliMion  of 
wt  another  arduous  session  o#  th»  Congress. 
Ttbas  been  a  tough  year.  I  have  had  to  spend 
manv  hours  In  this  Oh*mber.  But  w»  do  de- 
liberate and  we  do  legislate.  That  may  not 
bs  the  'be-aU  and  end-aU;  but  It  U  some- 
thing. And  there  are  good  reMons  tor  it. 
There  are  few  upper  chambers  In  free  parli- 
fcxnents  around  the  world  that  have  maln- 
tfclned  their  basic  purposes  and  powers  as 
has  the  U.S.  Senate.  ^    ^    ^    ^^ 

Bach  year,  our  Senate  seems  to  be  tested 
to  a  particular  way.  The  past  few  yea«  we 
had  dlflUnxlty  In  finishing  our  appointed 
tasks,  and  the  sessions  carried  late  Into 
December.  .  .  . 

So  it  has  always  been  our  concept  that. 
In  the  long  ran,  the  greatest  speed  Is  most 
often  made  slowly.  I  learned  this  one  in  the 
Navy.  It  means  that  it  Is  always  preferable 
to  do  a  thing  right  the  first  time,  so  that 
someone  doesn't  make  you  do  It  over. 

But  I  am  unfortunately  pulled  in  another 
direction  as  weU;  for  I  have  been  watching 
the  number  of  Senate  Roll  Call  Votes. 

When  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  wUl  have 
oome  very  close  to  the  all-time  high  of  986 
Becord  Votes,  cast  in  1881-1883  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  47th  Congress.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  sessions  following  this  and  other 
peak  years,  there  were  significantly  fewer 
votes.  Perhaps  history  will  repeat  itself.  For 
now,  we  only  know  that  in  this  second  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  we  have  cast  more 
Becord  Votes  than  in  any  other  single  Senate 
B«e8lon.  We  are  high  on  a  steeply  rising  curve. 

I  am,  frankly,  disturbed  at  the  trend. 
Some  Roll  Call  Votes  on  nonoontroverslal 
matters  are  clearly  unnecessary. 

Despite  the  record  number  of  votes,  cer- 
tain important  legislative  proposals  have 
been  ignored. 

As  an  example,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proposed  a  far-reaching  Oov- 
emment  reorganization.  Ttit  press  and  the 
public  long  have  urged  the  streamlining  of 
the  ever-growing  bxireaucracy  of  CKivem- 
ment.  The  President's  recommendation  was 
a  proposal  seriously  offered,  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  seriously  considered.  Yet, 
only  bits  and  pieces  of  this  program  have 
been  put  in  effect.  Not  one  major  measure 
among  the  many  he  suggested  has  been  giv- 
en a  chance  to  prove  its  value.  Not  once 
was  the  Congress  given  the  opportunity  of 
working  its  will  upon  any  of  the  principal 
measures  he  put  forth  In  this  regard. 

Perhaps  this  unhappy  situation  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  fact  that  at  no  time  since 
President  Nixon  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
Chief  Executive  hsis  the  party  of  his  Admin- 
istration also  been  the  party  In  control  of 
the  Congress. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  in  control  of  our  Legislattu^ 
for  approximately  90  percent  of  the  time 
during  the  last  40  years. 

There  Is  an  old  adage  about  the  turtle  to 
the  effect  that  no  progress  can  be  made 
unless  its  neck  Is  stuck  out.  At  the  risk  my- 
self of  being  compared  to  a  turtle  (I  hope 
my  friends  will  at  least  think  of  me  as  an 
affable  turtle)  I  feel  I  must  stick  my  neck 
out  a  little  by  suggesting  that  during  this 
last  session  of  the  Senate  we  have  voted  too 
often  and  accomplished  too  little;  and  that 
some  of  the  votes  may  have  resulted  from 
personal  needs  and  egoisms  which,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  might  appear  to  be  less  valu- 
able to  the  business  of  our  Government  than 
the  calm  consideration  of  the  issues  which 
might  have  taken  their  place. 

Alter  a  long  and  useful  life,  the  Roman 
Senate  degenerated  to  the  point  where  a  very 
handsome  but  mad  empwror  nominated  his 


bon*^  to  a  Senate  seat,  I  hope  the  mecha- 
Tt««fM  and  procedures  by  which  our  Senate 
has  functioned  for  nearly  200  years  are  not 
on  the  same  path. 

For  erosion  is  the  most  dlfllctilt  of  aU  dis- 
eases to  counteract. 

Politics 
lliere  la,  of  course,  one  clear  reason  to 
which  we  can  ascribe  the  great  and  some- 
what leas  than  totally  useful  number  of 
votes  we  have  taken  this  seeslon:  the  pres- 
sures of  an  election  year.  More  than  that, 
th*  pressures  of  trying  to  function  with  an 
Administration  of  one  party  and  a  Legisla- 
ture of  another.  Our  far-eeelng  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  In  1787  tried 
to  provide  simultaneously  for  both  stabUlty 
and  the  capability  of  rapid  change  when  they 
set  the  terms  of  our  Representatives  In 
Congress  at  3  years,  that  of  the  President  at 
4  years,  and  Senators  at  6  years.  So  I  cannot 
complain  that  the  habit  of  the  past  40 
years.  In  terms  of  the  composition  of  our 
Leglslatxire.  has  not  changed  as  rapidly  as 
one  might  want.  The  change  is  proceeding. 
It  is  nevertheless  a  little  disturbing  to  me  to 
mark  the  growing  Inflation  of  our  voting 
habits  and  reflect  upon  the  erosion  of  sub- 
stance which,  I  feel,  they  herald. 

Last  year,  at  tb»  concltialon  ol  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  I  mentioned  that 
at  no  time  alnoe  he  became  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  Mr,  NUon  had  the  oomfort  of  hav- 
li^  his  own  party  In  control  of  either  House 
of  the  Legislature.  I  must  do  so  again.  This 
situation  has  existed  only  a  few  times  In 
ths  history  of  our  countiy,  and  never  for 
very  long.  Not  since  1848  has  a  President 
come  Into  office  wlrt^hout  at  least  one  of  the 
two  Houses  being  of  his  own  party.  Never 
via«  one  had  to  work  against  oompavable 
dlfflCTiltiea. 

I  am  at  this  time  reporting  on  the  status 
of  all  major  bills  proposed  to  implement  leg- 
islative meesa^es  of  the  President.  If  I  may 
recapitulate,  laat  year  there  were  proposed  a 
total  of  104  such  measures  under  26  Presi- 
dential Meeeagee  to  Congress.  As  of  the  cloee 
of  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  only 
11  of  these  104  had  been  enacted  Into  law. 

How  Is  the  situation  today? 

WeU,  we  have  voted  well  over  616  times 
since  thait  report,  and  there  have  been  a 
cumulative  total  of  318  Presldentially-spon- 
sored  measuree  transmitted  to  the  92d  Oon- 
grees.  Sad  to  relate,  only  141  have  been  ex- 
acted or  approved,  for  a  total  of  only  44 
percent. 

I  hope  the  American  people  have  become 
tired  of  the  futUe  churning  of  their  elected 
representatives  In  Congress.  I  hope  they  have 
decided  to  give  it  a  try  the  other  way,  with  a 
CongresB  ol  the  President's  persuasion.  If 
even  only  one  House  were  to  have  a  Repub- 
lican majority — and  I  know  my  good  friend 
the  present  Majority  Leader  will  forgive  me 
for  hoping  tha*  it  will  become  the  Chamber 
in  which  I  now  speak — there  might  be  at 
least  some  improvement  in  the  enactment 
of  the  programs  our  President  has  put 
fca-ward. 

nils  may  be  a  lot  to  hope  for.  But  if  the 
Senate  at  least  were  to  have  a  Republican 
majority  beginning  in  1973, 1  think  we  might 
see  some  Improvejnent  in  result,  along  with 
a  reduction  In  the  precedural  obstacles  that 
have  unfortunately  been  our  lot  during  so 
much  of  the  past  4  years. 

In  the  following  pages  are  two  legislative 
compendlums.  TTie  first  llats  all  of  the  67 
laws  enacted  in  1971  by  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  which  derive  from  legisla- 
tive proposals  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President. 

The  second  gives  the  current  status — as  of 
October  12,  1972 — of  all  proposals  presented 
in  Presidential  messages  and  sent  to  Oon- 
gress  in  draft  form  during  the  entire  92d 


'  This  was  known  as  going  "whole  horse." 


OoiHCress,  Including  1973.  and  not 
Into  taw  during  the  1st  seasloci. 

The  second  oompendlum  malBss  It  quM* 
obvious  there  are  a  large  number  o*  propos- 
als which  make  up  the  unflnlsbsd  buslnsas 
of  this  CoQg^«as,  and  must  be  given  prtorlty 
status  by  ths  next. 

First  oowipendium 

Agriculture,  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1938.  Telephones  Plnancad.  8.  70,  PL  9a>-13. 

Commerce : 

Supplemental  1971  Maritime  Authorisa- 
tion, HJl.  5362,  PL  92-21. 

Maritime  Authorization,  1972.  H.B.  4784, 
PL  82-53. 

Requirement  of  Radiotelephone  on  Certain 
VesaeU,  S.  60S,  PL  92-63. 

Defense :  ^ 

MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  Ammff^ 
menu.  KS..  6531,  PL  92-129. 

Military  Construction  Authorization.  1971, 
HJl.  9844,  PL  92-1*6. 

Military  Weapons  Procurement  AuthorHa- 
tlon.  1972,  HH.  8687.  PL  92-166. 

Additional  BOTC  Scholarships,  H.B.  4739. 
PL  92-166. 

Increased  Subsistence  Allowance  for  Senior 
Reserve  Offlcers'  Training  Corps  Members, 
HJl.  6734,  PL  92-171. 

Provide  Subsistence  Allowances  for  Marine 
Corps  Officer  Candidate  Programs,  HJl.  6738. 
PL  92-172. 

Authorize  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenas, 
KS..  8886.  PL  92-216. 

General  Services  Administration : 

Diamond  Crushing  Bort,  Disposal  Crom 
StockpUe,  S.  761.  PL  92-88. 

Vegetable  Tannin  Eattractt,  Disposal,  8. 
752.  PL  92-89. 

Mica,  Disposal.  3.  758.  PL  92-91. 

Thorium,  Disposal.  S.  753,  PL  93-96. 

Quarts  Crystals.  Disposal.  S.  756.  PL  93-9T. 

Iridium,  Disposal,  S.  767,  PL  92-08. 

Shellac,  Disposal.  S.  756,  PL  92-99 

Manganese,  Metallxirglcal  Grade,  Disposal. 
S.  759,  PL  92-100. 

Manganese,  Battery  Grade,  Synthetic  Di- 
oxide, DUposal.  S.  760.  PL  92-101. 

Diamond  Tools,  Disposal,  S.  761,  PL  93-102. 

Chromium  Metal,  Disposal,  8.  7«2,  PL  M- 

103. 
Amoslte  Asbestos.  Disposal.  S.  763.  PL  98- 

104. 

Antimony,  Disposal,  S.  765.  PL  93-106. 

Rare-earth  Materials.  DUposal.  8.  767,  Pt 
92-106. 

Chromlte,  Chemical  Grade,  DUposal.  8. 
768,  PL  92-107. 

Diamonds,  Industrial,  DUposal,  8.  769,  PL 
92-108. 

Columblum,  Disposal.  S.  770.  PL  02-109. 

Selenium,  Disposal,  S.  771,  PL  93-110. 

Celestlte,  DUpoeal,  8.  772,  PL  03-111. 

Vanadium,  Disposal,  S.  774,  PL  93-112. 

Magnesium,  DUpoeal,  S.  775,  PL  93-118. 

Abaca,  Disposal,  8.  776,  PL  92-114. 

Sisal.  DUposal,  8.  777,  PL  93-116. 

Kyonlte-MuUlte,  DUpoeal,  8.  778,  PL  0»- 
116. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Continue 
Aseutanoe  to  Citizens  Returned  from  Abroad. 
H.R.  8313.  PL  92-40. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  Amendments, 
Increased  Manpower  for  Health  Prolesslons, 
KB.  8629,  PL  92-167. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  AmendmenU, 
Increased  Nurses  Training,  H.B.  8630.  PL  93- 
168. 

Interior: 

Grants  for  Navajo  Community  College. 
H.B.  5068,  PL  92-180. 

Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  H3.  10367.  PL  93-203. 

Labor: 

Prohibition  Against  Railroad  Strikes  and 
Lockoute.  SJ.  Res.  100,  PL  93-17. 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spaulsh-Speaklng  People,  HS,.  7586.  PL  93- 
122. 
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St*t«,  P»clflo  Islands  Trust  Terrttory  Com- 
p«na»tlon  for  World  War  n  D<un««w,  HJ. 
Bm.  617.  PL  »a-3e. 

TrmoMftonAtxon,    C<»Mt    Ouard    AuUMTlsa- 
tlozi.  1972,  BJl.  6208.  PL  92-118. 
Trsaaury: 

Public  Debt  Celllog  lacreaae.  HJl.  469p. 
PL  92-i. 

Int«re«t  Equalization  Tax  Extension  of 
1971.  H^.  5432.  PL  93-9. 

Export-Isoport  Bank,  Expansion  of  Ssport 
Trade,  S.  681,  PL  92-126. 

Revenue  Act  of  1971.  fLR.  10947.  PL  92- 
178. 

Ecorkomic  Stabilization   Act  of   1970,  Ex- 
tend to  May  1,  1973,  S.  2891,  PL  92-210. 
Veterans'  Administration: 
Authority  to  Sell  Veteran*  Direct  Loans, 
H.a.  3344.  PL  92-66. 

Veterans  Dependency  and  Indenanity  Com- 
pensation. UberalTze,  HJl.  11682.  PL  92-197. 
Veterans   Dtsablllty   and    Deatli    Pensions. 
UberalUe,  H-B.  11851.  PL  92-198. 
Eavlronmental  Protection  Agency: 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  Authortza- 
tVon  Increase.  HJl.  6359.  PL  92-27. 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971,  Re- 
searcli  and  Development,  S.  991,  PL  92-60. 

Action,  Peace  Corps  Authorization.  8.  2260, 
PL  93-135. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mlaalon,  EsUbllsh.  S.  1538,  PL  93-33. 

Appaiachiaii  Regional  Conmilsslon.  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Program  and 
Public  Works,  Extension,  S.  2317,  PL  92-€5. 
Atomic  Eiiar?7  Commission.  Authorization, 
1973,  H.R.  9388,  PL  92-84. 

Civil  Rights  Commission,  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Authorization,  H.H.  7271.  PL 
92-64. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnl- 
atraUon,  NASA  Authorization.  1973.  HJl.  7093. 
PL  92-68. 

National  Science  Foundation.  Authoriza- 
tion, HJl.  79«0,  PL  92-86. 
Offl^e  of  Emergency  Preparedness: 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act,  HJl.  8432, 
PL  92-70. 

Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  Extend  and 
Modify  Interest  Rates  on  Insvired  Mortgages, 
S  J    Res.  176.  PL  92-213. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Reor- 
ganization Authority  of  the  President,  Ex- 
tend. HJl.  6283,  PL  93-179. 

Renegotiation  Board,  Renegotiation  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  HJl.  8311,  PL  93-41. 

Small  Business  Administration,  Increase 
SBA  Loan  CeUlng  S.  1260,  PL  92-16. 
Second  compendium 
The  following  la  a  report  on  the  current 
status  of  all  programs  presented  In  Presiden- 
tial messages  and  sent  to  the  Congress  la 
draft  form  during  the  93d  Congress,  but  not 
enacted  into  law  during  the  1st  session.  This 
report  was  completed  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber  12.    1372. 

Bills  are  listed  by  Executive  Department. 
Commission,  or  Agency.  The  short  title  Is 
followed  by  the  bill  number(s)  as  introduced. 
In  parentheses.  Bill  numbers  related  to  the 
original  bllKs)  are  given;  the  bill  on  which 
the  most  action  has  been  taken  is  accom- 
panied by  an  asterlsk{'). 

The  code  indicates  present  status  (first 
code  is  Senate  status,  second  code  Is  House 
status* . 

(Public  Law  93-      and  Public  Law  number] 
P:  Awaiting  Presidential  action. 
CRX — CRX:    Conference   Report   defeated 
(In  Senate  If  in  first  code,   in  House  If  In 
second  code) . 

CR — CR:  Conference  Report  agreed  to. 
CRP — CRP:  Conference  Report  Pending. 
CRP — CRP:  Conference  Report  Piled. 
CX— CX:  Defeated  in  Conference  (by  Sen- 
ate Conferees  If  In  first  code,  by  House  Con- 
ferees If  In  second  code) . 
C:  In  c«Hiferenc«. 

ax — HX:  Defeated  on  floor  of  Senate  (SX) 
or  House  (HX). 


S — H:  Passed  Senate  (S)  or  Housa  (H). 
SP — HP:  Pending  in  Senate  (SP)  or  HooM 
(HP) :  under  consideration,  or  on  calendar. 
SR— HR:     Reported    in    Senate    (S&)     or 
Houae  (HR). 

SOT— HOT:  Tabled  In  Committee  m  Senate 
(SCT)  or  House  (HOT). 
SO — HC:  In  Committee. 
Some  symbols  are  enclosed  in  parentheses 
to  Indicate  that  the  bill  referred  to  has  been 
mentioned  before  In  the  given  category. 
Agriculture: 

Insured  Farm  Operating  Loans  (S.  WO. 
HJl.  3141).  Incliided  in  HJB.  12981  •,  Pi. 
92-419* 

National  School  Lunch  Act  Amendment  (S. 
3661.  HJl.  14872.  HJl.  14888).  H.R.  )489«' 
passed  In  lieu,  goes  beyond  Presidential 
recommendations.  Pi..  92—433*. 

Rural  Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  (8.  1612.  H.R.  7993),  SC,  HC. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  Amendment 
(S.  ie01),8C. 

Fees  and  Charges  for  FHA  Real  Estate  Loans 
(S.  2029).S.C. 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  Amendment  (S. 
3354) ,  SC. 
Civil  Service  Commission: 
Federal   Wage   System   Act    (S.    1636,  HJl. 
7681 ).  HJl.  90e2* .  PL.  93-392*. 

Federal  Executive  Service  (S.  1682,  HJl. 
3807),S,  H.C. 

Poetal  Service  Payments  to  Ctvll  Service 
Retirement  Fund  (HJl.  10484) .  HC. 
Commerce : 

Fire  Reeearch  and  Safety  Act  Appropriation 
Authorization  (S.  1697,  H.R.  7188),  H3. 
13034*.  PX.  92-317*. 

Standard  Reference  Data  Act  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  (S.  1695,  HJl.  7189).  In- 
cluded m  HJl.  13034*  (Pi.  93-317) . 

Maritime  Appropriation  Authorization, 
Fiscal  1973  (S.  3335,  HJl.  13324*)  Pi. 
92-402*. 

Export  Admlnlstralon  Act  Extension  (8. 
1487) ,  S.  3728*,  Pi.  93-412*. 

Fisherman's  Protective  Act  Amendments 
(a  3545.  HJl.  14385) ,  S,  HJ>. 

International  Voluntary  Standards  Coop- 
eration Act  (S.  179J.  HJl.  8111) .  S,  HC. 

Metric  Conversion  (S.J.  Res.  219,  H.J.  Bes. 
1092),S.  2483',S,  HC. 

Consumer  Product  Test  Methods  Act  (S. 
1683.  HJl.  6891 ) .  SC.  HC. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  (S.  2893) ,  SC. 

Ship  Construction    (MARAD),  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Fiscal  1973  (8.  4036) .  SC. 
Defense: 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act,  Extend/ Amend 
(HJl.  14538) .  8.  3772* ,  PL.  93-360*. 

Armed  Forces  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (HJl. 
1067*),  Pi.  92-425*. 

Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholar- 
ship Program  (S.  1317).  Included  In  HJl.  2*, 
P.L.  93-426  *. 

Military  Procurement  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1973  (S.  3108.  HJl.  13804) . 
H.R.  15495'.  PL.  92-436*. 

Increase  Authorizations  for  Military  Pro- 
curement and  Military  Construction,  Fiscal 
1973.  Included  In  HJl.  15496*  (Pi.  93-436) . 
Authorize  Additional  Support  for  SEA 
Forces.  Included  In  H.R.  15495  as  passed 
House,  deleted  In  conference.  CX. 

Uniformed  Services  Retired  and  Retainer 
Pay  Equalization  Act  (HJl.  14534).  (Revision 
of  swlmlnistratlon's  proposals  Included  In 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  15495*  but  not  agreed 
to  by  conferees.  Back  to  HC.)   CX. 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1973  (S.  3448,  HJl.  14530) 
H.R.  16641  •  passed  In  lieu,  P. 

Armed  Forces  Drug  Dependency  Treatnient 
and  RehabUlUtlon  Act  (8.  3139,  HJl.  9603) 
H.R.  9265*  Implements  reconunendatlons  In 
part.  (Staff  level  conf.).  S — H. 

Include  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
In  CHAMPUS    (HJl.   14548),  HP. 

Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay  Act  (8. 
3410,  HJl.  14648).  8C— HC. 


Additional   Deputy   Secretary   of  OefesM 
(S.  3337).SG. 
District  of  Columbia  Ck)vernm«nt : 
Dwlght    D.    Eisenhower    Memorial    Bteen- 
Unnial    Civic    Center    Act    (S.    3M3,*    HJL 
16646),  8— H. 

D.C.  Capital  Program  Financing  Act  (g. 
1339).  SC. 

D.C.  Stadium  Act  Amendment  (H.R.  10654) 
HC. 

Oeneral  Services  Administration : 
Zinc  Disposal  (8.  788*).  PL  93-283.* 
Rental     Cbarge/Prirchaae     Contract     (B. 
3479,  H.R.  104881   S.  1736.*  PL  93-313.* 
Nickel  DUposal    (S.  3086),  PL  93-365. 
Lead  Disposal    (S.  764).  PL  92-356. 
Historic  Properties  Preservation  (S.  1162,* 
H.R.  6769) ,  PL  92-362.* 

Carbide.  SUlcon  Disposal  (3.  764*),  S— 
HOT. 

Chromlte,  Metallurgical  Orade  Disposal 
(8.  773*).S— HCT. 

Molybdenum  Disposal  (S.  3085.  HJl.  14539), 
SC— HC. 

Relocation  and  Replacement  of  Federal 
Faculties  (S.  1163,  HJl.  6768) ,  SC — HC. 

Authorized  Agency  Activation  Fund  (8. 
3026),  SC. 

Hecdth,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Higher   Education    Opportunities   Act    (B. 
1123.  HJl.  5191)  S.  659.*  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  PL  92-318.* 

National  Foundation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  (S.  1062,  H.B.  6192)  8.  859*  provides 
mechanism  to  reach  Administration's  goals, 
(PL  93-318*). 

National  Institute  of  Education  (8.  434. 
HJl.  3606).  Included  in  8.  669,*  (PL  93- 
318*). 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (8.  195,  HJl. 
2266)  S.  659*  Includes  funding  provisions, 
though  different  from  this  blU  (PL  93-318'). 
Twenty  Percent  Increase  In  Social  Security 
Benefits,  and  Cost-of-Llvlng  Increases.  In- 
cluded In  HJl.  16390,*  Public  Debt  CeUlng 
Increase,  PL  92-336.* 

Social  Security  Act,  Extension  of  Authority 
for  Special  Projects  Programs  Under  Title  V 
of  the  Act  (H.R.  9410*),  PL  93-345.* 

Comprehensive  Youth  Services  Act  (8. 
3555)    H.R.   15635.'   PL  92-381* 

Student  Loan  Program  (S.J.  Res.  260*). 
Delays  Implementation  of  changes  made  by 
PL  92-318  to  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  authorized  by  Higher  Education 
Actof  1965.  PL  92-391.* 

Health  Services  and  Family  Planning  Proj- 
ects Grants  (H.R.  14341)  8.  3442.*  Communi- 
cable Disease  Control  Act  Amendments,  pro- 
vides Increases  in  authorizations  for  family 
planning,  PL  92-449.  • 

Consumer    Product    Safety    Act    (S.    1797, 
HJl.  8110)  S.  3419'   (H.R.  15003)   CPR— CPB. 
Vocational     Rehabilitation     Amen<toienta 
(8.  3368,  H.R.  13408)   S.  3987.  H.R.  8395*  In- 
corporate provisions  of  the  bill.  CR — CPR. 

Welfare  Reform,  Social  Security  jimend- 
ments,  and  Medicare  Medicaid  Amendments. 
Included  in  HJl.  1,*  the  Senate  version  of 
which  provides  for  a  two-year  test  of  admin- 
istration welfare  reform  provisions  and  two 
other  reform  proposals,  C. 

Equal  Education  Opportunity  Act  (S.  3396, 
HJl.  13915  •).SP— H. 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  (3.  3391, 
H.R.  13925)  S.  4044.  H.R.  1567*  contains  pro- 
visions for  National  Older  Americans  Volun- 
teer programs  of  ACTION.  CR — CRP. 

Wholesome  Pish  and  Fisheries  Products 
Act  (S.  700,  HJl.  3666)  S.  2834,*  amended. 
8— HC. 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  (S.  1182, 
H.R.  6616)  S.  3327,*  S — HC. 

Student  Transportation  Moratorium  Act 
(S.  3388.  H.R.  13916) ,  SO— HC. 

Educational  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (S.  1968. 
H.R.  7798).  SC—HC. 

Drug  Identification  Act  (S.  788,  H.R.  3367), 
SC— HC. 
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national  HealUh  Insmaee  Partnnriilp^iw* 
(S  1633,  H.B.  7741)  SO— HC. 

Medical  Device  Siifety  Act  (8.  SOU.  aa. 
13316),  SC — ^HC. 

^led   Services   Act    (S.   3843.  H3.   15888. 
HJl  15856.  H.R.  16857) ,  SC— HC. 

I^ood  Ingredient  LabeUng  Act  (HJl.  14941) 
HJl.  14498,  HC. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Extension  of  HUD  Interest  Bates  on  In- 
tnred  Mortgages  and  Related  Laws,  and  Au- 
aujrtty  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  (SJ.  Res. 
J60),*  PL 93-936.* 

Community  Development  Act  (Inclodae 
yit»a  community  development  reveniie- 
ibanng)  (S.  1618.  H.B.  8863)  8.  3348,  HUD 
Amendments  (substitutes  block  grants  fw 
revenue  sharing)  HJl.  16704.  S— HE. 

Residential  Historic  Properties  Loan  In- 
Mrance  (S.  1307,  HJl.  6778).  Included  Jn  S. 
3348  and  H-R.  16704.   (S— HB) . 

Housing  ConsoUdatlon  and  8lTni»lHlr»tU« 
Act  (8  2049.  HJl.  9331) .  Included  In  8.  3348. 
which  differs  frcan  8.  3048  with  reference  to 
PHA-lnsTired  interest  subsidy  program.  KA. 
16704.  (S—HR). 

FHA  Mortgage  Insurance  Authority,  Tem- 
porary Extension   (H.J.  Res.   1301).  S — H. 

Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  (HA. 
16831).  HC. 
Interior : 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  Remove  Statutory 
CeUlng  on  Fvmds  (8.  2725,  HJl.  11303)  8. 
3601.*  PL  93-273.* 

Saline  Water  Apprc^rlation  Authorization. 
Fiscal  1973  (8.  3097,  H.B.  13749*).  PL  93- 
273.* 

Recreation  User  Charges  (8.  1474,  Hi. 
6730.  H.R.  7938)    8.  1893.*  PL  93-847.» 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  (S. 
1862,*  H.R.  8643,  H.B.  8818)  8.  1863,  HJL 
1121,  CRP. 

National  Land  Use  PoUcy  (8.  993.  H^  4332, 
HH   6504)   S.  633.  H.B.  7311,  S— HP. 

Additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  tba  In- 
terior (S.  2034,  H.B.  8088)  S.  381.  8— HC. 

Promote  Indian  Tribal  Pwtlolpatloa  In 
IMeral  Programs  and  Services  for  Tndlans  (8. 
1673.  HJl.  8796)   8.  3167.  8— HC. 

Declaration  of  National  Indian  Policy  (8. 
Con.  Res.  26) ,  8 — ^HC. 

Federal  Animal  Dam»ge  Control  Act  (S. 
3334,  HJl.  18153.*  H-B.  13168),  SC— H. 

IMeral  City  Blcentenlal  Development  Cor- 
poration (8.  716,  8.  4002.  HJl.  10761.  11 
amended) ,  SB — HP. 

Mined  Area  Protection  and  Bestoratlon  Act 
(S.  993.  8.  1176,  HJL  6680)  S.  630.  BJt.  6482.* 
SB— H. 

Golden  Gate  National  Beaeatlon  Area  (8. 
3174.*  US..  13018)  8.  2342.  B.B.  10320.  HJL 
16444,*  P. 

Indian  Financing  Act  (&  3036.  HJL  8063). 
SC— HP. 

National  Resource  Land  Management  Act 
(S.  3401,  HJl.  10049)  SB— HC. 

Endangered  Spectea  Conservation  Act  (8. 
S190.  HJL  13081)   8.  3818.  8Br— HC. 

Reform  Mineral  Leasing  Laws  (8. 3736,  HJL 
11636).  8C— HC. 

Reform  the  Mining  Laws  (S.  3737.  HJL 
11637) .  SC— HC. 

Land  and  Water  Conserratlon  Fund  Act 
Amendments  (S.  990,  8.  117B,  HJl.  0880). 
80— HC. 

Amend  Certain  Laws  Relating  to  Indians 
(8. 2083,  H.B.  8064) ,  SO— HO. 

Federal  Employees  Indian  Tribal  Organiza- 
tion Transfer  Act  (S.  1574,  HJl.  8014),  SO— 
HC. 

mrttan  Trust  Counsel  Authority  (8.  2036, 
Kja.  8797) ,  SC— HC. 

Indian  Business  Development  Program.  Act 
(S.  2237,  H.B.  8340)  HJl.  16322.  8C— HC. 

Johnson-CMalley  Act  Amendments  (In- 
dian Education  and  Health)  (8.  3338.  HJl. 
2876),  SC— HC. 

Terminate  Certam  Santa  Barbais  OU 
I<M>es   (8.  18S9,  H.B.  7801),  SC— HC. 


Btc  Cjyiwi  National  rrash  Water 
(B.  8180,  HJL  1801T),  SO— BC. 

^hiatlce: 

Vmroaaa  Addict  Bost-Conflnement  Care  (8. 
3718.*  HJL  11302).  FL  89-398.* 

Niarootte  AtMlet  BebabUNatlon  Act  Amend- 
ment (8.  3140,  HJl.  OnS*).  FL  93-430.* 

Protection  of  PUbllo  and  Var^gn  Offlclals 
Act  (S.  3486.  HJl.  10603)  HJL  15888*  passed 
In  lieu  (Foreign  Officials  only)  F. 

Protection  of  oaelal  Guests  (amendment 
to  senate  version  of  HJL  16883* ) ,  (P) . 

Police  Officers  BeneflU  Act  (8.  3087,*  H.B. 
9139,  HJl.  9177) .  C. 

Prohibit  Interstate  Transportation  of  Sala- 
cious Advertising  (S.  428.  H.B.  3331)  HJB. 
8806.  SC— H. 

Prohibit  Interstate  Transportation  of 
Salacious  Materials  to  Miners  (8.  429,  HJL 
3880)  H.B.  8806,  (SO— H) . 

Fair  Warranty  Dlaclosure  Act  (8.  1331,  HJl. 
6314)  8.  986.*  H.R.  4800.  8— HC. 

VMeral  Trade  Commission  Act  Amend- 
ments (8.  1319,  HJL  6313)  8.  986,  HJL  4800, 

(a— HC). 

Subversive  Activities  Contrcd  Act  Amend- 
ment (S.  3394,  HJL  9669) ,  SO— H. 

Aircraft  Piracy  Amendments  (8.  3567.  HJL 
11111),  8— HC. 

Wagering  Tax  Amendments  (S.  431,  B~R. 
1010)  (House  Consideration  objected  to), 
SB — ^HB. 

District  of  Colimibla  Controlled  Substances 
Act   (8.  3693,  H.R  11368),  SC— HB. 

Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
(8.  1087,  H.R.  5408) ,  SC— HC. 

Nontestlmonial  Identification  Procedures 
(8.   430,   KIL   3339),   SC— HC. 

Consumer  Fraud  Prevention  Act  (8.  1323, 
H3.  6316) ,  8C— HC. 

Pretrial  Detention  (8.  1867.  RJB.  8418, 
H.R.  8660),SC— HC. 

Ball  Reform  Amendments  (8.  1868,  H3. 
8419).  SO— HC. 

Criminal  JusUoe  InformatUm  Systems 
Security  and  Privacy  Act  (8.  3S46.  KSL 
10789,  H.B.  10893),  SC— HC. 

Psychotropic  Substance  Act  (S.  3118.  HJL 
12875  ),aC—HC. 

Narcotic  Addict  Treatment  Act  (S.  3846, 
H.B.  18047,  HJl.  16136),  SC— HC. 

Drug  Abuse  Procedxires  Act  (8.  2193,  HJL 
9381),8C— HC. 

United  States  Marshals  Appointment  (8. 
1831,  HJl.  8317) ,  SC — HC. 

Genocide  Convention,  In4>lemflnt  (8.  3183, 
H3.  13186),  SC— HC. 

Labor: 

West  Coast  Labor  Dliq>ute  (SJ.  Bet.  197, 
H.J.  Bes.  103S),  PL  99-336.* 

Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act — 6-month  extension  (HJL  10087*),  FL 
9»-339.* 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments  (8. 
2269,  HJl.  9684)  S.  1861,  H.B.  7130*  (House 
rejected  motion  to  send  bill  to  conference), 
8-^H. 

Longshoremen's  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments (8.  636.  H.B.  3606)  S.  3318,  HJl.  12006. 
8— HP. 

Pension  and  Welfare  Employee  Benefits 
Protection  Act  (8.  3024.  H.B.  13337)  8.  3598. 
SR^HC. 

Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (8.  1343. 
HJl.  6181),  SC—HC. 

Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act   (S.  560, 
HJl.   3696,   HJL   4116)    H3.    11381.   SO-HC. 
State : 

International  Development  and  Humani- 
tarian Assistance  Act  (8.  1667)  8.  3819,*  PL 
93-386.* 

International  Security  Assistance  Act  In- 
cluded in  8.  3819,*  (PL  93-226) . 

Narcotics  Control  Assistance,  amend  In- 
ternational Security  Asslstacce  Act.  Includ- 
ed in  8.  3819.*  (PL  83-396) . 

International  Coffee  Agreement  Extension 
HJL  8398  • ) ,  PL  93-Ma.* 

Radio  Free  Europe /Radio  Liberty  (Ameri- 
can Council  for  Private  International  Com- 


mxmicatlons.    Incorporated,    establish),    (8. 
1936,  HJl.  9637)    8.    18,*   did   not 
coxnaoll,  but  autbartaad  Fiscal  1973 
prlatiODS.  FL  93-984.  • 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  Appre> 
prUtlon  Authormtlon.  Fiscal  1978  (B.  8M0.* 
H.R.  15003),  PL  93-384.* 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  Amendment  (8. 
3390.'  H.R   13759),  SX. 

Philippine  Disaster  Belief.  Included  In  HJL 
16029,*  (C). 

American  Mexican  Boundary  Treaty  Act 
(S.  3560,  HJl.  14673),  HJL  16461.*  (Senate 
passed  with  amendment,  returned  to  House), 
S— H. 

Rumanian   Trade  Relations  Act   (S.   13 
H.R.  10076) .  SC—HC. 

Non immigration  Visa  Act    (8.   1888. 
6366).  SC—HC. 

International  Center,  DkC — Anthorlae 
Funds  for  Site  Improvement:  (Amend  PL  90- 
563)  (8.  40S9).SC. 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
ments (H.R.  2338),  HC. 
Transpotration : 

Regulation  of  International  Air  Bates  (S 
2920.  H.R.  11826)  8.  3423,*  PL  92-268.* 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  Amendment  (8. 
2760.  H.R.   11417*),  PL  83-816.* 

Ports  and  Waterway  Safety  Act  (8.  688, 
H.B.    3635)    H.B.   8140,*    PL   93-340* 

Coast  Ouard  Appropriation  Authorlzatlen. 
Fiscal  1973  (S.  3241,  H.R.  13188*  ) .  PL  92-348.» 
High-Speed   Transportation.   Remove  Tut' 
mlnation  Date  (8.  979.  H.B.  8107.  H.R.  8803) 
PL  93-348. ' 

National  Capital  Transportation  Aet 
Amendment  (8.  3397,  HJl.  11877),  HJL 
15607.'  PL  93-349.* 

Highway  Emergency  Relief  Approprlaticm 
AuthorlzaUon  (8.  3786,  HJl.  16873)  HJt 
15960,'  PL  92-361.* 

Automobile  Owners  Information  Act  (S. 
2357.  H3.  9363)  HJl.  11627.  S.  976*  (National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act) ,  P. 

Antl-Hl Jacking  Act  (S.  3830,*  H.H.  9364) 
H.B.  16191,  C. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  and  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  (S.  8580,  H.R.  14769)  8.  3939,*  HJL 
16656,  C. 

Highway  Safety  Act  (8.  8088,  HJl.  14780) 
part  of  8.  3939*  and  H.R.  18666,  (C). 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  8af*ty 
Authortaatlon  Act,  Fiscal  1873  (8.  8474,  HJL 
18111)  H.R.  15375,*  8— H. 

Trazisportatlon  Assistance  Act  (S.  994} 
H.R.  11824)    S.   1729.*  H.R.   16381,  8— HO. 

Transportation  Begolatory  Moderalsatlon 
Act  (S.  3843,  HJl.  11838)  S.  1729,*  HJL  laStl. 
(S— HC). 

Tranqxjrtatlon  Bevenue  Sharing  Act  (S. 
1893,  HJR.  13031 ) ,  BC—BC. 

No  Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  (B.  Oon. 
Res.  23.  H.  Con.  Res.  241)  8.  946*  (Beported 
from  S.  Commerce.  Senate  voted  to  refer  to  8. 
Judiciary  on  8/8/73) ,  SC — HC. 

Elsenhowever  Memorial  Interstate  (8.  2733, 
H.R.  8678.  if  amended) ,  SC — HC. 

National  Capital  Area  Transit  Act    (HJL 
16724) .  HX. 
Alaska  Railroad  Sale  (HJL  9619) ,  HC. 
Sale  of  Washington  National  and  DoUae 
International  Airports  (H.R.  16221).  HC. 

Metro  Station.  Arlington  Cemetery  (8. 
3966).  8C. 

Highway  User  Act  (H.B.  13439) .  HC. 
Treasury: 

Asian  Bank  Special  Fund  Contribution  (8. 
748,*   H.R.  5013).  PL  92-245. 

Inter-Americ&n  Development  Bank  Contri- 
butions (S.  748.*  HR    6014),  PL  93-246* 

Intematlonai  Development  Assoclatton  Be- 
plenishment  Act  (8.  3010,*  H3.  8750),  PL 
93-347* 

Public  Debt  CeUlng  Temporarv  Increee* 
(HJL  13910)  * ) .  FL  83-360. 

Par  Value  Modification  Act  (8.  3168.  H.B. 
13130) .  8.  3160,*  FL  83-388* 

Public  Debt  Celling.  Four-Month  Kxtea- 
Sion  (H3.  10890*),  PL  93-336* 
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0«iMnl  B0T*Due  Sharinc  Act  (S.  080.  HJl. 
4in  tbroucb  HJl.  4198)  HJt.  1*370*  (8t*t« 
4a4  Local  Flsoal  AMi«t«nc«  Act) .  CBP— OR. 

Fadaral  Ftiuuictng  Bank.  MtabUib  (B. 
3001),  S— HP. 

Loat  Ourwncy  Write-off  (SUvar  Oartlflcataa. 
Adjust)   (8.  «70),8— HC. 

H&ndcun  QuaUty  Control  Act  (S.  3507*), 
8— HC. 

BnTlronsksntal  Financing  Autbortty  (8. 
1016.  HJa.  M70  tlirough  H.B.  6973)  (Part  oX 
8.  2770  at  paawd  by  Houm)  .  P. 

PubUc  Debt  CeUlng  Increaae  (HA.  16810) . 

Indlyldual  Retirement  Benefits  Act  (8. 
3012.  HJL  12372.  HJL  12302)  8.  86«8.»  8H^ 
HC. 

ox;.    Development    Bank    (8.    219«.    HJl. 

11313).  80— HO. 

Ouetoma  Port-flecurtty  Act  (8.  loM,  H.B. 
S476),  80— HC. 

KnTlronmental  Protection  Act  (HJl.  14889) 

HC. 

Income  Tax  Credit  for  Tuition.  Nonpublic 
Eementary  and  Secondary  Education  (HJl. 
1S496)  HJl.  10141,  HC. 

Pui«  Air  Tax  Act  (&&.  14931).  BO. 

ontmii  Bualnsee  Taxation  Act  (8.  644) .  80. 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Increase  Compensation  for  Disabled  Veter- 
ans (8.  3844.  HJL  13799)  8.  3338,'  PL  93-3M.' 

Veterans  Education  and  Training  Amend- 
ments (8.  3069.  HJl.  11964)  S.  2101,  HJl. 
13838.*  P. 

Qianta  to  State  Veterans'  Homes  (H.B. 
18878) ,  included  In  HJL  10880*  as  passed  by 
Senate.  (P).  „ 

Bequlre  Belmbureemsnt  from  Private  users 
for  VA  Hospital  Care    (8.  2807.  H3.  3860). 

SC — BO. 

Repeal  Savings  Provision  of  Law  Relating 
to  Amsted  Tuberculosis  Compensation  (H.B. 
3347).  BO.  ^ 

Eliminate  Duplicate  Burial  Benefit  Pay- 
ments (HJl.  3348) .  HC. 

Veterans  Drug  Treatment  (See  Defense 
H.R.9288*). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Extension  (8. 
8132*),  PL  93-340.* 

Msdne  Protection  Act  (Ocean  Dumping) 
(8.   1338,  HA.  4347)    HJL  9737,*   CB— CRP. 

Water  Quality  Standards  and  Snforoemant 
(8.  1014.  HA.  60««  ttarovish  BJl.  6609)  8. 
3770.*  HA.  11896  (National  Water  Quality 
Btaodards  Act  provides  for  funding  at  tbree 
times  admlnistntlon  Verel) .  P. 

Waste  Treatment  Pacllltles  Construction 
(8.  1013.  HJL  6063  through  HJL  6906)  B. 
3770,*  HJL  11890.  (P) . 

Water  Quality  State  Program  Grants  (S. 
1012,  HA.  6968  through  HA.  6961)  8.  2770,* 
HJL  11896.  (P).  ^       ^     __, 

VMeral  Environmental  Pesticides  Oontrol 
Act  (a  746.  HA.  4183)  HA.  10739.*  P. 

Toxic  Substances  Oontrol  Act  (8. 1478,  HJL 
5370)  8.  1478.  HA.  16346.  8— HP. 

Noise  Control  Act  (8.  1010.  HA.  5376.  HA. 
5388)  HA.  11021,  8  3343*  (Clean  Air  Act.  In- 
cludes noise  provisions) .  8P — H. 

Water  PoUutlon  Oontrtd  Act  Amendments 
(&  S»10) ,  SC. 

Aetlcc: 

Peace  Occpe  AmendmenU  (HA.  14149)  8. 
3526.  Included  In  HA.  14734*  (State.  irSIA 
Authorization) .  PL  93-863.* 

Authorlae  110  MlUloo  Additional  ACTION 
Funds,  Plseal  1973. 

Included  In  HA.  13360.*  OEO  Authorisa- 
tion, PL  93-4S4. 

ACTION  Domestic  Programs  Act  (8.  3460) 
HA.  14838.  (Older  AmMlcans  Aci,  HA.  16667 
oontalns  sooae  provtttoos  of  this  bUl.  OEO 
Auth(»1aatlon  (PL  93-'434)  extends  VISTA 
program  temporarily) .  8C — HC. 

Administrative  Oonferenoe  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Appropriation  Celling  and  Certain 
Statutory  Changes  (H.R.  13644),  8.  3671.* 
8— HP. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Oom- 
mlsslon: 


Program  aitt'^ ""»"*»  and  Appropriation 

Authorization.    Fiscal    1972    (8.    1887,*    HA. 
7374),  PL  92-236. 

Amendments  and  Apiproprtatlon  Authorisa- 
tion. Fiscal  1973  (8.  3307,'  HA.  13094),  P. 

Arms  Oontrol  and  Dlsannament  Agency, 
Appropriation  AuthorlaaUon  for  Fiscal  1973 
and  1974  (S.  3300,  HA.  18836)  Included  In 
HA.  14734*  (State  U8SIA  Authorization) ,  PL 
93-353. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission : 
Construction  Permits  and  Interim  Licenses 
(HA.   13731)    HA.  14666.*  PL  92-307.* 

Appropriation  Authorizations,  Flsc«a  1973 
(S.  3108,  H.R.  12830)  8.  3807,*  HA.  14990) ,  PL 
93—314.* 

License  Fees  for  Power  Reactors   (8.  967. 

HA.  5623 ) .  Included  In  8.  3607*  (PL  93-314) . 

Oommlaston  on  Civil  Rights,  Extend  for  6 

yean:    Expand   Jurisdiction    (8.    3131,   HJL 

12662*),  F. 

NASA.  Appropriation  Authorization,  Fiscal 
1973  (8.  3094,  HA.  12824)  H.R.  14070,*  PL  92- 
304*. 

National  Science  Foundation.  AppitifHla- 
tlon  Authorization.  Fiscal  1978  (8.  3334,  HJL 
13763)    HA.   14108.*   PL  93-372* 

FMeral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Hlouslng 
InsUtutlons  Modernization  Act  (8.  1671) ,  SO. 
Federal  Power  Commission: 
Natural    Oas   Act   Amendment,   Informa- 
tion Gathering   (S.  701,  HJL  3668)   8.  3406. 
SC— HC. 

Limited  Deregulation  of  New  Natural  Gas 
Production  (S.  2506,  If  amsnded.  and  HA. 
3613.  If  amended) ,  SC — ^HC. 

In<1U"    Claims   CocimJsBlon,   Extend  I<lfe 
(S.  2408.  H.R.   10390*).  PL  92-266.* 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
Eoonomic  OppKMlunlty  Act  Extension  and 
Legal    Services    Corporation    (S.    1290,    HA. 
6394)   S.  2007*  Pres.  veto  sustained. 

Eoonomic  Opportunity  Amendments,  1973 
(H.R.  12350*).  (Does  not  Include  Legal  Serv- 
ices CorpOTStlon) .  PL  92-424.* 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness: 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments   (8. 
669)  3.  3715,*  PL  93-326.* 

Agne«  Recovery  Act  (8.  8796.  H.  18673,  HA. 
15986)  H.R.  15692,*  PL  93-386.* 

Flood  Relief  Funds  for  Private  Nonprofit 
Educational     Institutions     (anvendment    to 
HA.  15692,*  agreed  to) ,  (PL  93-388) . 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 
ap&cial  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention  (S.  2097.*  H.R.  9264).*   PL  93-286.* 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
(aJ.  Res.  139.  S.J.  Res.  141)  S.  3726.*  PL  93- 
413.* 

Grant  Consolidation  Act  (Title  n  of  8.  8140 
contains  provisions  for  oonetrildatlain  of  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Programs) ,  S — HO. 

Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act  of  1971 
(HJL  6683)  Title  HI  of  8.  8140  oontalns  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  (8 — ^HO) . 

Expenditure  Lhnttatlon  (S.  3977,  HJL 
16090,  HJL  16306.  HA  16304  through  HA. 
16308)  language  of  S.  3977  proposed  as 
amendment  to  Public  Debt  Limit  Increase, 
H.R.  16810,*  SP— H. 

Department  of  Oommunlty  Develc^^ment 
(8.   1430,  H.R.  6963.  HA.  6964),  80— HP. 

Department  of  Human  Reeources  Act  (S. 
1433,  HA  6961,  HA.  6966) .  SC— HC. 

Department  of  Natural  Reeources  Act  (8. 
1481,  HA.  0959,  HA.  6963),  SC— HC. 

Department  of  Economic  Affairs  Act  (8. 
1433,  H.R.  6060,  HA.  6966) .  SO— HC. 

TMUisfer  Teacher  Corps  from  HEW  to  AC- 
TION   (8.  3014.  H.R.   12393).  SC— HO. 

Clarify  President's  Authority  to  Designate 
Chairman  of  FPO  (8.  983,  HJL  6313).  SO— 

HO. 

Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  In  Sx« 
ecutlve  Branch  (8.  1901) ,  SC. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Power 
Plant  suing  (S.  1684,  HA.  5277,  HA  5389) 
8.  1864.  HA.  11066.  SO— HC. 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Pblloy! 

Corporation      for      PubUo      Broadcasting 


Authorisation  Increase  and  Extension  for 
One  Tear  (8.  2322.  HA.  13007)  H.R.  13918.* 
vetoed  by  Presldsnt. 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
AuthcHlxatlon  of  Appropriations.  Fiscal  1978 
(S.  3824*).  PL  93-411.* 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Se> 
cimtles  Transaction  Processing  Act  (8.  3412) 
8.  3876,*  8 — HC. 
Small  Business  Administration: 
Minority  Enterprise  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  (MX8BIC)  (S.  3337,*  HA  13805) 
H.R.  16732,  P. 

SmaU  Business  Amendments  (S.  1224)  Im- 
plemented In  part  In  PL  92-213.  Also  In- 
cluded In  S.  1905.*  8 — HC. 
Smithsonian  Institution: 
Contributions  to  Kennedy  Center  for  Oper- 
ating Costs  (B.  2900,  H.R.  9801,  specific 
authorization,  rather  than  Admin,  supported 
open-end  authorization)  (Rental  Charge/ 
Purchase  Contract)  Included  In  8.  1736,* 
PL  93-313* 

Bicentennial  Outdoor  Museum  (S.  2158, 
H.R.  10811,  If  amended) ,  9O-H0. 

Water  Resources  Council,  Amend  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  Authorize  In- 
creased Appropriations  (8.  3384,  HA.  14100*), 
PL  92-396* 

Bills  Included  In  legislative  messages  of  the 
President,  sent  In  draft  form  to  appropriate 
congressional  committees: 

Federal  Employee  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Compensation  Administration.  (Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  draft  referred  to  Sen.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  to  H.  Ed.  and 
Labor  7/19/72). 

Recreational  SmaU  Boat  Harbors.  (Army 
draft  referred  to  Sen.  Labor  and  PubUc  Works 
0/17/71;  to  H.  PubUc  Works  0/10/71). 

Protection  of  PubUc  BuUdlngs.  (G8A  draft 
referred  to  Sen.  Government  Operatl<»is 
1/27/71;  to  H.  Govenmient  Operations 
1/29/71). 

Montreal  OlvU  Aviation  Convention,  im- 
plement. (Justice  draft  referred  to  Sen.  Judi- 
ciary and  H.  Commerce  9/38/73). 

Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
Amendment.  (Labor  draft  referred  to  Sen. 
lAbat  ft  Public  Welfare  7/18/73;  to  H  Ed. 
and  Labor  7/19/73). 

Increase  Taxes  for  Plane  Hijacking  Preven- 
tion Program.  (DOT  draft  referred  to  Sen. 
Finance  1/37/73;  to  H.  Ways  *  Means 
1/38/73). 

Highway  Revenue  Act  Amendments.  (DOT 
draft  referred  to  Sen.  Finance  i/37/73;  to  H. 
Ways  A  Means  4i/aV73) . 

VA  Authority  to  Forego  Making  Direct 
Loans  in  Certain  Oases.  (VA  draft  referred  to 
Sen.  Veterans  2/8/72;  to  H.  Veterans  2/7/73). 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments.  (GBP 
draft  referred  to  Sen.  Public  Wo-ks  8/39/73; 
to  H.  Public  Works  3/37/72) . 

Small  B\islneee  Technology  Investmwit 
Act.  (SBA  draft  referred  to  Sen.  and  H.  Bank- 
ing 9/37/73). 

(NoTK. — ^President  Nixon  has  propoeed  the 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  wUdemess  sytMm 
to  nearly  twice  Its  present  else.  Of  the  53 
wUdemesa  expansion  proptosals  of  the  Presi- 
dent, two  have  been  enacted.) 

It  wlU  be  noted  that  the  approprlatUms 
process  did  not  bog  down  this  year.  Great 
credit  In  speeding  up  this  whole  process  is 
due  to  the  late,  lamented  Chairman  oS  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Ooiamilttee,  AUen  El- 
lendsr  of  Louisiana,  aided  by  his  BepuhU- 
can  colleague  Senator  Milton  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

As  to  the  overaU  performance  of  Congress 
m  recent  decades.  If  we  must  be  unsparing  In 
Judgment  we  aleo  must  be  fair.  Much  of  the 
criticism  of  Congress  and  the  Senate  Is  lU- 
informed  and  based  on  the  cheap  sort  of  com- 
ment which  Is  sometimes  uncritically  ac- 
cepted as  "conventional  wisdom". 

The  charge  that  Congress  cannot  effeet 
needed  legl^atlve  reforms  Is  simply  untrue. 
Two  sweeping  legislative  reorganization  sets 
have  been  enacted  since  1946,  as  well  as  nu- 
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HMfOUs  individual  proowlural  refonns.  Tl»e 
ZTtftritv  system  has  tieen  conslderaUy  modl- 
Sid  to  give  aU  Senators  major  committee  re- 
ionsttlUtlM.  Floor  procedures  have  been 
seeded  up.  Senatots  and  staff  members  are 
Z^njrad  to  file  oomprehenslve  reporu  on 
J^rtde  inoome.  An  Bthlos  and  Standards 
Oonimlttee  has  been  created.  The  requlre- 
Bi^ts  on  reporting  of  oan^?algn  oontiUm- 
ttons  have  been  made  far  more  strlngant 
utd  comprehensive.  

We  have  commented  on  the  great  Increase 
in  Record  Votes  during  recent  years.  This,  In 
turn  is  symptomatic  of  the  huge  Increase 
in  nvonles  ^jpropriated  by  Congreee,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  must  be  Included  In 
Federal  social  programs.  It  Is  also  the  result 
of  our  stten«)t  to  legislate  on  matters  and 
problems  whlcto  Uterally  have  never  before 
been  of  principal  oonoam  to  Congress. 

These  trends  make  for  great  dllBeultlas  In 
,„lvin«  at  agreement  as  to  ths  Isglslative 
iMclflc  to  meet  the  problem.  They  wo\ild 
ioBe  indigestion  to  a  legislature  even  If  It 
^r«e  the  most  procedurally  perfect  In  the 

vodd. 

n.  mtAtKOLtTt 

The  conventional  wisdom  has  It  that  Presl- 
dsnt Nixon  has  scored  great  successes  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  poUcy.  The  conventional 
wisdom,  for  a  change,  1b  right. 

Such  succees  Is  the  mark  of  a  great  Presl- 
dsnt. In  part  because  the  constitutional  re- 
BonslbUlty  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
istkns  wel^is  so  heavUy  on  the  President, 
in  part  because  great-power  foreign  policy  Is 
10  Incredibly  difficult. 

As  to  the  Utter,  It  Is  quite  simply  a  fact 
that  the  great  power  today,  unlike  a  smaU 
nation,  cannot  rest  content  with  maintaining 
Its  own  security  and  freedom.  Like  It  or  not. 
other  nations  look  to  It  for  leadership,  and 
uilstance.  And  this  we  have  given  unstlnt- 
Ingly,  beginning  In  World  War  IL 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  during  the 
kmg  cold  war  period,  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted such  responsibility  through  triumph 
and  tragedy.  We  offered  to  help  rebuUd  aU 
of  Europe,  and  In  tact  dkl  so  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain;  we  restored  Japan,  our  former 
enemy,  and  brought  It  back  Into  the  family  of 
nations;  we  held  fast  In  Berlin  and  Bba|>ed 
ttis  NATO  deifenaea;  wa  encouraged  tha  de- 
velopment of  the  Koropean  Common  market; 
«e  fought  to  "'««"t*«"  the  Independence  of 
South  Korea,  and  to  contain  Im^Mrial  oom- 
mnnlsm  elsewhere;  we  aided  the  new  and 
developing  nations. 

Yet,  In  1968,  after  such  sacrifice  of  talent. 
Uvea  and  treasure,  the  whole  effort  seemed 
to  be  coming  unstuck.  We  had  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  tunneled  Into  one  smaU 
area  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  seemed  unable 
to  extricate  ourselves. 

Only  If  we  recaU  where  we  were  In  January, 
1969,  and  where  w*  are  today,  can  we  realize 
the  dimension  of  change  wrought  l>y  the 
Nixon  Admlnlstraton  In  V&.  foreign  poUcy. 
This  summer  and  faU  of  1972  there  have 
occnired  events  which  reflect  remarkably  the 
poeslbUltles  for  more  peaceful  International 
relations.  Consider  these  few: 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Korean  War 
began  In  1950,  official  representatives  from 
North  and  South  Korea  have  visited  each 
other's  capitals  to  «l««ffi^—  diplomatic,  cul- 
tural and  trade  exchanges. 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Tanaka  journeyed 
to  Peking  to  discuss  diplomatic  and  trade 
InltlaUves,  the  first  such  official  visit  since 
the  Slno- Japanese  conflict  In  1931. 

East  European  countries,  such  as  Poland, 
sra  now  seriously  considering  establishing 
formal  diplomatic  rslatlons  with  West  Ger- 
osny,  broken  off  at  the  beginning  of  World 
Warn. 

In  Egypt,  almost  the  entire  huge  mUltary 
mission  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
withdrawn.  Last  year  a  potential  armored  In- 
▼ulon  by  Syria  of  Jordan  was  staUed  when 


Soviet  Union  advlsocs  finally  balked  at  croes- 
Ing  the  border;  this  year  the  Soviet  Union 
provided  Syria  with  new  defensive  weapons, 
but  no  Soviet  instructors. 

■ach  of  theee  events  increases  the  chance 
for  peace  in  a  particular  area. 

AU  of  them  together  Increase  the  chance 
for  world  peace. 

None  of  them  would  have  been  possll^e 
without  the  changes  In  VM.  foreign  policy 
worked  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Fundamental  to  the  changes  Is  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  set  forth  In  1969. 

It  pledged  we  would  contmue  to  honor 
our  alliances,  and  maintain  a  sufficiency  of 
mlUtary  strength. 

But  It  caUed  for  a  reassessment  of  what 
America  should  do  and  what  our  friends  can 
do.  It  broke  with  the  old  assumption  that 
Americans  should  write  aU  the  plans  and 
dictate  aU  the  programs  for  the  free  world. 

In  plain,  the  VB.  woiild  no  longer  be  the 
cop  on  every  beat  around  the  world.  We 
would  begin  an  era  of  negotiation  with  friend 
and  foe,  around  ttaa  world. 

Thereafter  In  steadfast,  determined  order, 
Presldsnt  Nixon  made  clear  what  this  meant. 
First,  disengagement  In  Vietnam.  In  three 
and  one-half  years,  over  half  a  mlUlnn  UJ3. 
ground  combat  troops  were  withdrawn.  As 
our  tmlts  pulled  out,  Vietnamese  units  took 
over  the  defenst  of  their  own  country.  To- 
day some  36,000  U.B.  troops  remain  tbsrs  to 
be  reduced  to  37,000  next  month:  none  In  a 
combat  role,  none  o<  them  drafteea. 

When  the  North  Vletnameee  armored  divi- 
sions once  more  mvaded  South  Vietnam  this 
spring,  they  were  mat,  stopped,  and  flnaUy 
defeated  by  South  Vletnameee  troops. 

In  order.  President  Nixon  conferred  with 
aU  of  our  aUles,  In  Europe  and  Asia,  explain- 
ing our  new  policies,  listening  to  their  sug- 
gestions. 

Thereafter,  we  out  our  tKxipe  strength  by 
one-half  in  South  Kcna.  We  reduced  our 
troop  strength  In  J^»an  and  returned  Oki- 
nawa and  other  «»'«"*««  to  that  nation. 

We  encouraged  and  assisted  In  the  ne- 
gotiations which  led  to  agreement  both  on 
the  status  of  Benin,  and  the  Polish-German 
border. 

We  effected  a  true,  eeass  Ore  and  stand- 
down  in  the  Near  Bast,  after  long  patient 
negotiations  by  UJ9.  diplomats  In  almost 
every  capital  In  that  region.  In  Europe  and 
particularly  in  Moscow.  This  caase-flre  has 
held  almost  23  m""*>'«:  In  future  yean  It 
may  be  cited  as  a  textbook  example  of  great 
power  diplomacy  to  keep  the  peace. 

m  direct  »<t*iing»  with  the  great  powers, 
we  gave  firm  support  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  negotiated  by  the 
previous  administration  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  In  1980. 

We  initiated  the  flist  direct  negotiatiops 
.  between  the  U£.  and  the  UA.SJL  cm  strategic 
arms  VTn^^t^"""",  the  SALT  talks,  beginning 
Novembtf ,  1969. 

In  1971  we  announced  two  proapective 
summit  meetings  for  1973,  first  at  Peking, 
then  at  Moeoow.  Befora  the  meetings  took 
place,  President  Nlxcn  oonterred  with  Japan 
and  our  other  Asiatic  alllea,  and  with  aU  of 
our  Kurc^Man  aUlea. 

We  jolntty  agreed  with  other  IMF  members 
to  ohangee  in  the  old  international  monetary 
and  exchange  ratea  laist  year;  this  year,  we 
set  forth  our  suggestions  for  new  interna- 
tional monetary  poUdas. 

■nils  year.  1973,  the  famous  meetings  at 
Peking  and  then  Moeoow,  took  plaee.  A 
cautious  resumption  of  trade  and  Informal 
diplomatic  relations  for  the  first  time  since 
1950  resTilted  from  the  first;  two  Important 
first-phase  agreements  on  strategic  arms 
limitations  hamnMred  out  In  the  SALT  talks, 
were  the  principal  fruits  of  the  second. 

A  new  era  of  negotiation  between  the  UJ3. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  certainly  resulted. 
First  came  the  bllUon  dollar  ptircbase  of  VS. 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  Then,  after  QUiet  V&. 


negotlatkm.  the  Soviet  Union  apparently 
agreed  to  reconsider  Its  Infamous  tax  recently 
levied  against  Jews  migrating  to  Israel. 
But  there  were  other  trulu.  as  well. 
For  from  the  formulation,  explanation  aiid 
adherence  to  the  Nixon  Doctrlxke  have  come 
the  other  peace  InltlaUves  listed  earlier. 

InlUstlves  undertaken  by  and  between 
Koreans,  by  and  between  Japan  and  China, 
by  and  t>etween  the  two  Oermanys  and  East 
European  nations. 

If  direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  stlU  seem  far  off,  at  least  the  peace 
has  been  kept,  and  there  la  a  far  more  realis- 
tic attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  nations 
surrounding  Israel.  There  leemi  to  be  some 
indication  oi  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  that  area.  And  this  In  turn 
apparentiy  Is  s  spin-off  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
meeting  In  Moscow. 

These  are  aU  hard  facts.  Meanwhile 
George  and  Barge  are  in  fuU  cry,  attacking 
the  world  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  It 
ifitiKi  In  1908.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  has 
produced  a  wiM>le  new  generation  of  peace 
Initiatives  aU  over  the  globe.  George  and 
Sarge  resolutely  cloee  their  eyes,  their  ears, 
their  minds  to  the  real  world  of  1972. 

We  were  the  cop  on  every  beat  In  1968,  but 
not  today. 

We  were  hopelessly  entangled  m  war  In 
Vietnam,  but  not  today. 

Our  NATO  alllee  were  ssrlously  question- 
ing our  future  Interest  in  European  security, 
but  not  today. 

The  Berlin  question  was  firing  i^  again, 
but  not  today. 

In  the  Near  Bast,  it  was  takan  for  granted 
that  Egypt  and  her  alllee  would  reopen  the 
war  against  Israel;  the  only  question  was  how 
soon  thereafter  the  great  powers  would  be 
dragged  In.  thus  beginning  World  War  m; 
but  not  today. 

FlnaUy.  v^iat  of  the  fruits  for  our  own 
Nation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine?  In  1968.  oar 
mUltary  budget  took  \ip  66  percent  of  our 
total  btidget,  or  9  pertsent  of  our  total  GNP. 
Today  It  Is  down  to  40  percent  of  our  total 
budget,  and  7  percent  of  otir  ONP.  In  1968. 
we  had  8.408.000  men  and  women  In  our 
armed  servloes,  of  whom  1470,000  were  over- 
seas. Today  we  have  a  i«nnr«i  laas  In  uni- 
form, and  only  haU  as  many  overseas.  Our 
draft  calls  have  dropped  almost  to  zero;  the 
next  step  is  an  aU-volunteer  army. 

Senator  McQovem  calls  "come  home 
America."  President  Nixon  hss  already  done 
most  of  George's  work  for  him  on  that  count, 
without  repudiating  our  friends  and  alllss, 
or  endangering  oxa  national  security. 

Ttie  world  wUl  never  be  entirely  peaoafuL 
But  Btohard  Nixon  has  voikad  anramlttlng> 
ly,  doggedly,  courageoualy  to  qpan  new  paths 
for  peace,  both  for  our  generation  and  the 
next. 

History  wm  salute  this  ■•  a  great-hearted 
and  suoosasful  axardse  In  statecraft. 
Ani  ttagecraft 
Nineteen  hundred  and  ssTcnty  oim  was  a 
vintage  year  for  the  apaelas  PresldsDtlaUs 
Senatorua.  Uks  tiie  wtodbom  Oypay  Moth. 
the  wings  of  ambltloa  hovetad  over  an  to- 
eredlble  number  of  Benats  ssats.  Ttis  leadsr 
ship  vacuum  of  the  Denooratlo  Party  pro- 
vided an  trrestlble  climate;  eoon  the  speclee 
was  popping  out  even  es  mushrooms  In  a 
hothouse. 

Some  died  aborning  due  to  a  lack  of  mon- 
etary aiul  IntaUeetnal  nourishment;  soms 
grew  only  to  be  crocked  with  half-digested 
platforms  and  platitudes;  soum  almost 
ripened  for  the  harvest  only  to  have  their 
roots  cut  by  more  skillful  agronomists. 

The  most  oommon  trait  of  the  would-be^ 
was  a  brave  Insistence  on  directing  our  for- 
eign policy  from  the  Interior  llnee  of  the 
Senate,  generally  by  firing  paper  missiles 
into  the  outside  world  containing  tallsmanlc 
phrases,  in  hopes  their  mechanistic  Invoca- 
tion would  transmute  lead  into  gold. 
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Brentually,  all  cont«8tant8  but  one  were 
'>l}mlnated.  The  Democratic  Presidential 
Candidate  has  now  had  three  months  to 
stand  alone  on  center  stage,  with  no  one  else 
to  blame  or  praise  but  hlmeelf. 

In  terms  of  a  sense  of  prudent  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  the 
contrast  between  the  Democratic  candidate 
In  1972  and  the  Republican  candidate  of 
196«  is  startling,  indeed.  The  1972  Democratic 
candidate  in  his  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  al- 
low "emissaries"  to  flit  about  the  world,  6,g.. 
Ramsey  In  Hanoi,  Pierre  In  Paris,  In  attempts 
to  deal  with  North  Vietnamese  officials  In 
both  capitals. 

This,  during  a  pertod  when  American  of- 
flctals  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive  un- 
der hU  constitutional  powers  are  engaged 
in  direct  negodlatlons  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  to  bring  about  a  ceaae- 
tlre. 

The  casual  and  contradictory  statements 
from  the  shadowy  McGovem  diplomatic  corps 
have  caused  confusion,  hurt  our  position, 
and  further  delayed  the  chance  for  an  early 
peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

Such  crude  manipulation  of  th»  Vietnam 
issue  is  m  sharp  contrast  to  the  1968  cam- 
paign of  Richard  Nixon. 

In  the  fall  of  1968  the  Vietnam  war  offered 
a  far  more  tempting  target  for  the  party 
out  of  power,  than  In  1973.  By  that  year  we 
had  become  Involved  In  80  percent  of  the 
ground  combat.  Troop  levels  had  risen  from 
zero  combat  forces  and  660  advUors  under 
President  Slsenbower,  to  over  half  a  million 
fighting  men.  Combat  deaths  In  1968  alone 
totaled  14,000  (almost  as  many  In  one  year 
M  the  total  for  the  years  1969-72).  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  were  being 
drafted  each  year  to  fill  the  ranJts  In  Viet- 
nam. The  agreement  to  enter  Into  cease- 
fire negotiations  was  not  achieved  until  the 
1968   Presidential   campaign   was  In  Its  last 

week. 

There  was  enough  frustration  and  dlsaat- 
tafactlon  with  the  war  to  cause  a  President 
of  the  United  State*  to  retire,  although  I  am 
sure  he  could  have  been  renominated. 

To  repeat,  this  was  a  sliuaUoa  ripe  for 
explolUtion  by  the  party  out  of  power.  Mr. 
Nixon  refused  saying  he  would  do  nothing 
to  Interfere  with  negotiations,  that  there 
could  be  but  one  President  of  the  United 
States  at  one  time  who  alone  had  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  direct  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Nixon's  position  In  1968  was  not  re- 
markable— rather  It  was  a  restatement  of  a 
norm  of  responalhUlty  which  had  prevailed 
in  previous  elections  during  wartime  re- 
gardless of  party. 

But  Mr.  McOovem'8  anUca  In  1972  make 
Mr.  Nixon  seem  like  St.  Richard  arrayed 
ftgalnst  Oeorge  the  Juvenile  dragon.  It  hardly 
Improvee  the  image  of  Amwlc&n  politics  if 
one  of  the  major  party  candidates  cant  re- 
member whether  or  not  he  "appointed"  an 
off-shore  security  dealer  in  Paris  to  negotiate 
offhand  with  tb*  Nortii  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion on  the  m&tter  of  war  or  peace,  and  the 
treatment  of  UB.  prisoners  of  war  In  HanoL 

Mr.  McOovem  hM  aieo  ooatrtbuted  to  the 
lancuage  of  Amrr*"^"  dlplocnacy  by  ezpreae- 
Ing  a  dealre  to  "or»wl  to  Hanoi." 

Xhla  week  he  abandoned  such  splendid 
rhetoric,  and  volunteered  his  final  running- 
mate  to  make  the  trip  to  Hanoi.  Mercifully, 
his  envoy  will  be  allowed  to  walk  upright.  It 
Is  not  known  whether  his  entourage  will  in- 
clude Jane  Fonda  and  Abby  Hoffman. 

Senator  McOovem  of  late  bestowed  his  own 
special  brand  of  "forgiveness"  on  former 
President  Johnaon,  his  favorite  punching  bag 
during  the  flght  for  the  Democratic  nomlna- 
tion.  He  has  discovered  that  the  war  was  not 
Mr.  Johnson's  fault,  rather  it  was  an  Inhert- 
^^nrM  tiom  the  Kennedy  Administration.  Tills 
sent  shock  waves  through  the  In-laws. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  has  done  with  his  In- 
heritance is  another  matter,  of  cou:rae. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  the  world  as  It  was  In  1969 — 


with  Ita  fevers  and  hatreds — Its  Immeastir- 
able  hopes  and  dreams — and  set  about  the 
enterprise  of  peacekeeping. 

After  three  and  one-half  years  of  paUent, 
tenacious  work  in  terms  of  peaceful  Imprtxve- 
ment  the  results  are  tn  full  view  all  around 
our  world. 

Mr.  McOovem  Is  blind  to  them  all.  He 
chooeee  to  zero  In  only  on  Vietnam,  and  there 
to  deliberately  misread  the  record  of  VS. 
disengagement,  of  Nixon  peace  terms,  of 
Hanoi's  intentloDB. 

We  are  not,  as  he  claims,  supporting  South 
Vletntimese  forces  to  keep  the  Thleu  Oovem- 
ment  In  power.  In  fact,  President  Thleu  haa 
agreed  to  step  down  before  elections  are  held 
m  South  Vietnam.  George  ignores  as  weU 
the  fact  that  the  Vletnamization  policy  had 
succeeded  to  the  point  where  by  March  1972, 
the  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  had  almost 
ceased.  It  was  only  a  direct,  brutal  Invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnamese 
armoPBd  divisions  which  caused  the  fighting 
to  resume.  The  South  Vietnamese  troops  have 
bome  the  entire  brunt  of  the  ground  combat, 
have  stopped  their  enemies  and  finally  re- 
taken most  of  the  areas  of  their  country  so 
savagely  overrun  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
divisions. 

No  foreign  troops  have  been  on  North  Viet- 
namese soil  since  the  French  In  1954.  The 
peace  terms  offered  by  U.8.  and  South  Viet- 
namese representatives  m  Paris  would  affect 
not  one  hectare  of  North  Vietnam  territory; 
the  elections  would  take  place  only  In  South 
Vietnam;  the  North  Vietnam  regime  would 
not  be  required  to  Indulge  In  thoee  demo- 
cratic processes  they  soom. 

What  Is  apparent  and  clear,  certainly  to  the 
American  voter,  Is  that  Senator  McOovem  to 
the  contrary,  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
is  the  source  of  continued  combat  tn  that 
tragic  peninsula.  Of  the  four  countries  only 
North  Vietnam  has  mvaded  the  other  three 
and  never  in  turn  been  Invaded  by  the  other 
three. 

One  gaiTU  a  more  disturbiTin  insigM  into 
its  ideological  tntransigence  by  recalling  that 
but  three  weeks  ago  Hanoi  publicly  congratu- 
lated the  Arab  terrorists  for  murdering  11 
Israeli  Olympic  team  Tnembers  in  MuTilch. 

All  this  Is  at  best  misunderstood,  at  worst 
Ignored  or  forgiven. 

Thus,  out  of  contact  with  the  real  world, 
the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate  in  his 
elocutions  on  foreign  affEkirs  prefers  panache 
over  policy,  stagecraft  over  statecraft. 

MiNoarrr  Liiadek's  Rkpobt 

m.    THX   ICONOMT 

About  half  a  millennium  ago,  in  Canton, 
China,  an  Inspired  artisan  Introduced  the 
carving  of  concentric  spheres  from  a  single 
piece  of  Ivory.  Today,  when  a  Westerner  first 
sees  one  of  these,  he  la  most  likely  to  ask,. 
"How  did  they  get  the  little  spheres  Inside 
each  other?" 

And  the  answer  that  an  Asian  man  or 
woman  might  give  Is,  "The  little  spheres  were 
always  Inside  the  larger  ones,  but  It  took  the 
skill  and  vision  of  a  master  artist  to  set  them 
free." 

It  would  follow  that  if  the  potential  for 
growth  and  economic  stability  has  always 
existed  within  the  framework  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  then  with  Infinite  patience, 
consummate  skill,  and  excruciating  courage. 
It  has  been  set  free  by  the  economic  policies 
of  tMs  Administration. 

A  year  ago  last  August.  President  Nixon 
confounded  hla  critics,  Jolted  the  cotmtry, 
and  gave  the  Gnomes  of  Zurich  indigestion 
by  announcing  his  New  Economic  Policy. 

First,  prices  and  wages  were  to  be  froaen 
In  order  to  halt  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

Second,  certain  taxes  were  to  be  delayed  or 
reduced  In  order  to  stimulate  Industry  and 
create  new  Jobs. 

Third,  the  United  States  dollar  was  to  be 
cut  loose  from  the  gold  standard  Interna- 
tionally, so  as  to  force  a  realignment  of  world 


etuTendea  along  lines  coiuklered  more  equit- 
able to  the  TTtilted  Ststea. 

Charge  of  the  lightweight  brigade 

Tet  if  one  has  the  misfortune  to  find  him- 
self unavoidably  listening  to  the  election 
year  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Nixon's  critics,  one  gets 
the  distinct  Impression  that  Inflation  is  wocm 
than  ever,  unemployment  as  Intolerable  as 
ever,  and  that  the  entire  approach  of  ths 
President  to  economic  problems  has  been  a 
bad  show  all  around. 

What  does  the  record  reveal? 

It    shovra  that  the  rate  of  Inflation  has 
dropped  steadUy  downhill  from  5.9  percent 
In  1970,  to  4.3  percent  In  1971,  and  to  2.9  per- 
cent in  the  year  ending  August,  1972. 
Price  controls 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  Inflationary 
spiral  began  to  slow  down  before  wage  and 
price  controls  went  Into  effect,  and  that 
prices  have  been  held  In  check  since  the 
freeee.  in  fact,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  prloM 
of  certain  farm  products — which  are  not  con- 
trolled— the  average  of  all  prices  would  have 
risen  even  less  since  the  beginning  of  Phase 

n. 

And,  as  has  been  widely  noted  In  recent 
months,  the  United  States  has  fared  far, 
far  better  than  other  industrialized  nations 
during  the  past  two  years  of  worldwide  price 
Inflation. 

In  the  year  ending  May,  1972,  Inflation  was 
running  at  a  rate  of  over  4  percent  In  Canada, 
almost  6  percent  In  Italy,  over  6  percent  in 
Japan,  6  percent;  In  Oreat  Britain,  over  6 
percent  In  Svrttzerland,  almost  7  percent  la 
Norway,  almost  8  percent  In  the  Netherlands, 
and  about  12  percent  In  Spain. 

Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
President's  success  In  halting  Inflation 
brought  on  by  the  Credit-Card  Sixties  ap- 
pears an  act  of  sheer  wizardry.  And  the 
critics?  Rachmaninoff  once  told  a  story  at 
playing,  when  very  young,  a  Beethoven  so- 
nata with  several  long  rests  in  It.  During  one 
of  them,  a  motherly  lady  leaned  forward,  pat- 
ted him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said;  "Play 
us  something  you  know,  dear." 
Wage  increases 
Workers  are  far  better  off  today  thsm  yes- 
terday. WhUe  the  cost  of  living  Increased  4JJ 
percent  In  1971,  average  weekly  wages  In- 
creased 6.2  percent.  And  through  July  of 
1972,  average  weekly  wages  had  Increased 
4.1  percent  faster  than  ooet-of-llvlng  In- 
creases. In  abort,  wage  Increasee  which  for- 
merly lagged  behind  the  rate  of  inflation  an 
now  well  above  cost-of-living  Increases,  yet 
still  within  the  5  percent  range  sought  bj 
Phase  n  of  the  New  Economic  Policy. 
Industry  and  employment 
As  for  business.  It  is  doing  remarkably  well 
considering  we  are  attempting  to  engineer  a 
massive  shift  of  our  trillion-dollar  economy 
from  a  war-time  basis  to  a  peace-time  basis. 
Gross  National  Product  showed  a  remark- 
able Increase  of  about  9  percent  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1972,  and  employment  la 
Increasing. 

Employment  has  reached  an  all  time  hlgn 
of  86.8  million  men  and  women  at  work  in 
the  civilian  labor  force.  Unemployment, 
which  stood  at  6.1  percent  In  August  of  1971, 
was  down  to  6.6  percent  in  August  of  1972. 
An  this  was  accomplished  while  600,000 
soldiers  were  being  brought  home  from  Viet- 
nam to  Join  the  civilian  labor  force. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Administration  has 
created  more  than  2.5  million  new  Jobs,  and 
those  Jobs  are  not  in  war  plants.  They  art 
not  in  the  defense  Industries.  They  are  not 
making  bombs,  or  bullets,  or  tanks  or  guns. 
Those  are  peace-time  Jobs,  and  the  wages 
paid  are  at  an  all-time,  record  high. 
Food  prices 
The  ability  of  the  average  worker  to  pay 
for  food  has  risen  far  more  In  the  last  year 
than  has  the  cost  of  food.  Speciflcally,  food 
prices  rose  3.7  percent  In  the  12  months  that 
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«tad  in  July,  1972,  whereas  average  weekly 
!5S».t»x  checks  rose  7  J  percent.  There  Is  no 
SSt  that  worker.  In  America  are  sharing 
%Xs  of  business  far  more  than  ever  be- 
?n«^and  that,  as  economic  recovery  Is  at- 
oned, they  wlU  pariiiclpate  to  an  even 
ilitw  degree  as  the  vsrage  fre«»  Is  removed. 
ST  basic  pomt  Is  that  the  Amertoan  eco- 
I^  lystem  is  strong,  and  the  unemploy- 
^p^blem  is  alowly  being  solved,  "ni. 
Sonlertnce  Board  reported  on  August  31, 
SS  that  lU  Help  Wanted  Advertlalng  In- 
J^  for  July  rose  sh«ply  to  103  percj^t  from 
tM  June  level  of  96  percent  of  the  1967 
average,  seasonally  adjusted. 
Married  men 
The  2  6  percent  unemployment  rate  In 
Auetist  for  married  men  means  most  famUy 
brwdwlnners  have  a  Job.  True,  unemploy- 
ment has  not  been  slowing  dovm  as  rapidly 
«  desired  because  the  labor  force  has  been 
crowing  even  more  rapidly,  fed  by  a  surge  of 
Jromen  and  teenagers  starting  to  look  for 

It  has  been  said  the  voter  knows  full  weU 
who  has  Just  taken  a  new  Job  and  which 
relaUve  is  loc*lng  for  work.  His  economic 
ludgments  are  likely  to  be  far  more  sensitive 
iosuch  subtleties  than  Is  the  gross  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Seal  spendable  earnings 
In  terms  of  real  progress  against  infUtlon, 
spendable  income  of  a  typical  worker,  after 
inflation  and  taxes,  did  not  change  much 
from  the  beginning  of  1964  through  the  end 
of  1970.  It  hovered  around  $90  a  week — in 
1970— for  a  worker  with  three  dependents.  As 
the  Inflationary  spiral  was  broken  In  1971 
and  1972,  this  figure  now  stands  at  nearly 
t9«  And  this  little  noticed  number  Is  prob- 
ably the  one  that  most  nearly  measures 
whether  or  not  there  Is  some  money  left 
over  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

International  payments  and  trade 
In  Its  quarterly  review  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, Britain's  National  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research  last  month  pre- 
dicted that  world  economic  growth,  led  by 
the  United  Staites  and  Japan,  wUl  continue 
expanding  in  1973  with  major  Industrial  na- 
tions matching  UJ3.  success  In  ctirblng  price 
Inflation. 

The  Institute  predicted  that  world  trade 
will  Increase  by  about  9  percent  In  volume 
both  this  year  and  next,  while  total  output 
In  the  industrial  countries  should  Increase 
by  6  to  5^  percent  In  1972,  and  by  even  more 
in  1973. 

Yet  In  what  the  late  Professor  Sumner 
Slichter  of  the  Harvard  ecwncwnlCB  faculty 
used  to  call  a  laborl»tlc  economy,  stress  con- 
tinues to  be  on  consumption  as  against  In- 
vestment. Although  other  factors  enter  In, 
the  result  is  suggested  In  ccxnparatlve  figures 
on  capital  formation  among  the  members  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  Thus  capital  formation  In 
Oreat  Britain,  where  organized  preasures  for 
wage  increases  are  strong,  was  173  percent 
of  Gross  National  Product  in  1969.  The  figure 
for  the  United  Staites  was  16.7.  But  In  Jh>*'i> 
where  such  pressures  are  milder  and  strikes 
are  far  less  common,  capital  formation  was 
35.2  percent. 

All  of  this  affects  the  ability  of  a  nation  to 
compete  on  the  world  market. 
Exchange  rates 
As  the  London  Economist  noted  on  the 
U3.  decislOTi  to  loosen  Japan's  and  Europe's 
monetary  link  with  the  dollar,  "though  no 
European  or  Japanese  politician  will  admit 
It,  the  economic  shock  therapy  which  the 
United  States  chose  to  administer  to  KseU 
and  to  its  friends  last  August,  has  probably 
been  the  most  useful,  If  brutal,  viray  of  wak- 
ing up  a  vtrorld  that  was  comatose.  If  the 
Americans  made  a  mistake  It  was  to  ease  up 
<m  the  treatment  in  the  Smithsonian  agree- 
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ment  In  Decen^ber,  when  the  moment  pre- 
sented Itself  to  cure  the  pattent  for  good." 

The  opi>ortunltlss  ars  ssldom  repeatsd. 
George  IH's  coronation  was  a  aerlss  at 
blunders,  but  the  earl  marshal  In  charge  of 
it  said  to  the  King,  "It's  true.  Sire,  that  there 
have  been  some  mlshi^M.  but  I  have  seen  to 
it  the  nsDt  ooronatUm  will  be  carried  off 
with  the  greatest  precision." 

A  trade  surplus  needed? 
When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  debate  over 
whether  or  not  America  needs  a  trade  sur- 
plus is  perhaps  the  moet  pressing  question  of 
moment.  One  side  says  that  to  finance  Amer- 
ican ooQunltments  abroad,  the  need  for  a 
trade  surplus  is  questionable  since  American 
investments  sure  now  returning  profits  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  $8  billion  a  year.  ThU 
argument  says  If  we  can  achieve  a  trade  bal- 
ance of  »ro,  with  exporu  equal  to  imports, 
It  la  quite  reasonable  to  hope  that  thla  flow 
of  profits  can  balance  military  costs  and  the 
outward  movement  of  public  and  private 
capital. 

The  other  side  says  that  U.S.  net  paymenU 
for  travel,  transportation  and  miscellaneous 
service  ($1.5  billion),  and  remittances,  pen- 
sions and  other  transfers  (US  billion),  take 
away  tS  bUllon  of  the  nearly  $8  billion  of  net 
Investment  Income,  even  before  subtracting 
military  transactions,  U.S.  Government 
grants  and  credit,  and  normal  private  capi- 
tal flows.  Military  expenditures  less  trans- 
fers under  military  sales  contracts  are  atwut 
•3  billion,  and  VS.  Government  grants,  ex- 
cluding military,  are  about  (2  billion,  and 
U.S.  Government  locms  and  credits,  exclud- 
ing prepayments  by  Europe  and  Japan,  are 
$2.1  billion,  total  net  payments  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  military  costs  and  foreign  aid  are 
about  $7  billion.  Thus  our  net  Investment  In- 
come In  1971,  for  Instance,  was  $2  billion 
short  of  covering  VS.  paymento,  before  al- 
lowing for  any  net  private  capital  flow.  Al- 
lowing for  foreign  investment  in  this  coun- 
try, the  net  outflow  of  VS.  private  capital 
would  probably  be  on  the  order  of  $4  billion 
a  year,  unless  we  impose  stricter  controla  on 
capital  outflow. 

The  debate  has  not  been  settled,  and  on  It 
will  hinge  the  U.S.  role  In  world  trade  ex- 
tending far  Into  the  next  decade. 

Congress  and  the  budget 
Meanwhile,  bills  in  each  House  of  Con- 
greaa  have  added  nearly  $12  bUllon  to  the 
deficit  in  the  President's  budget,  and  $9.6 
billion  of  these  have  been  enacted  this  ses- 
sion. Many  of  these  legislative  actions  re- 
quire the  President  to  request  additional 
appropriations. 

For  example,  the  bill  providing  additional 
benefits  for  coal  miners  with  black  lung 
disease  required  the  President  to  send  up  an 
appropriation  request  for  nearly  $1  billion. 
Congress  also  ralaed  social  security  bene- 
fits by  more  than  $2  bUllon  this  year  over  the 
social  security  budget  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  Increase  does  not  affect  any  ap- 
prc^rlatlon  bill.  Nevertbeless,  the  Increase 
must  be  Included  In  the  President's  budget 
In  all  future  years. 

Next  year,  the  1972  social  security  increase 
will  add  $6  billion  to  1974  spending  over  the 
level  contemplated  by  the  President.  Thus,  It 
Is  simply  not  true  that  Congress  has  been 
cutting  spending. 

When  all  actions  are  taken  Into  account, 
the  Incrsaaea  In  spending — not  appropria- 
tions, and  not  authority  to  spend,  but  the 
spending  increases  forced  in  the  last  four 
years — total  more  than  $13  billion.  And  most 
of  It  la  taking  place  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Actions  of  thla  Congress  have  already 
added  more  than  $9  billion  to  the  1973  de- 
ficit estimated  by  the  President  last  Janu- 
ary. And  Congress  is  considering  further 
social  sectirity.  Medicare  and  ad\ilt  aaslstance 
liberalizations  for  which  the  Senate  Finance 


Committee  proposals  would  add  almost  $0 
billion  annually. 
Thus,   the  President's  proposed  spending 

ceiling  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  Nation's 
economic  well  being. 

COKCLtTKIOM 

If  there  Is  one  certain  thing  In  this  life,  it 
is  that  every  part  of  our  world  La  related  to 
every  other  part.  Nothing  can  be  touched  In 
the  Infinitely  complex  fabric  of  civilization 
without  there  being  an  effect  on  some  other 
portion  of  It. 

The  economy,  our  foreign  relations,  legis- 
lation here  at  home — aU  are  ineattricably 
interwlned.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
free  nations  are  removed  from  freer  trade, 
and  the  two  from  a  free  economy. 

If  this  Republican  Administration  be 
knovm  for  one  thing,  let  It  be  for  the  ave- 
nues of  peaceful  competition  and  free  com- 
munication It  has  reopened  throughout  our 
splendidly  imperfect  worid  as  we  move  to  a 
goal  never  before  achieved  in  our  time:  full 
employment  In  a  nation  of  peace. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  fed  that  the  absence  of 
his  colleagues  this  morning  might  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  feared 
that  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
mi^t  r«ad  the  full  report  this  morning? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  try  to  keep  my  carrots 
as  secret  as  possible,  in  accordance  with 
our  commitment  here  of  the  rt^t  to 
know.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  been 
reasonably  stealthy,  but  perhape,  as  al- 
ways, word  leaks  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  report  may  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  fMr.  Allih) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR  B.  EVER- 
ETT JORDAN  OP  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  words  are  at  times  inadequate  to 
express  a  deeply  felt  reaction  to  events 
which  involve  family,  friends,  and  close 
associates.  In  fact,  I  am  still  searching 
for  words  by  which  to  convey  my  feeling 
of  loss  occasioned  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  distlngiiifihed  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  B.  Everett  Jordan,  will 
conclude  nearly  15  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation  as  a  UB. 
Senator  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  my  feeling  of  loss 
springs  from  ctKisiderations  that  lie 
deeper  than  personal  friendship  and  high 
esteem.  In  truth.  Everett  Jordan  has  al- 
ways been  to  me  something  more  than 
the  kind,  gracious,  and  considerate  col- 
league whom  we  all  know  and  so  greatly 
admire.  It  was  my  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  have  served  as  a  member  on 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  undw 
his  chairmanship.  It  was  he  who  took 
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me  under  his  wing,  so  to  specJc,  when 
I  first  a«8umed  ofDce  and  ah&red  with 
me  his  keen  and  appreciative  Insights 
into  the  workings  and  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Needless  to  say,  I  revere  the  Senate 
as  an  institution.  I  have  often  pondered 
the  near  magical  function  of  the  Senate 
as  a  catalyst  which  absorbs  diverse  views 
and  disparate  talents  of  it«  separate 
Members  and  gently  enfold  them  into  a 
body  of  trswlltion  which  binds  and  en- 
riches and  trauiscends  Its  individual 
Members  and  inspires  each  to  greater 
efforts  in  pursuit  of  the  public  interest. 

I  have  always  appreciated  Evixrrr 
Jordan  as  an  important  element  in  that 
catalyst.  He  came  to  the  Senate  in  1958 
with  a  background  of  service  In  World 
War  I :  with  the  invaluable  experience  of 
one  who  had  attained  a  successful  career 
in  business;  with  a  distinguished  politi- 
cal background — incorporating  service  as 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  and  as 
E>emocratlc  national  committeeman:  and 
perhaps  most  significantly  with  a  back- 
ground of  responsible  leadership  In  nu- 
merous civic  And  benevolent  organiza- 
tions and  enterprises.  In  addition,  he 
knew  the  people  of  his  State  and  faith- 
fully represented  their  interests  and 
highest  aspirations  with  fidelity  and 
great  ability. 

As  a  result  of  my  close  association 
with  Senator  Jordan,  I  came  to  cherish 
his  friendship,  respect  his  sound  Judg- 
ments, and  to  admire  his  integrity  and 
profoimd  sense  of  duty  and  dedication  to 
the  public  Interest  and  his  ability — and  I 
think  this  Is  most  significant  in  his  make- 
up— to  cut  through  the  redtape  and  high- 
sounding  phrases  to  get  to  the  real  Issue 
involved,  to  which  he  would  always  apply 
a  commomense,  down-to-earth  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Jordan  has  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  senses  of  humor 
of  any  man  it  lias  been  my  pleasure  to 
know,  and  he  has  used  that  sense  of 
humor  in  the  discliarge  of  his  duties  as 
a  U.S.  Senator  and  in  the  public  interest. 
How  often  have  Senators  observed  him 
smooth  ruffled  feelings  with  a  well  placed 
story?  How  often  have  we  seen  him  make 
a  point  or  settle  an  issue  with  a  bit  of 
down-to-earth  humor,  concerning  which 
he  is  such  an  expert? 

He  has  represented  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  with  great  distinction.  He  has 
represented  the  national  Interest  with 
honor  and  dignity.  He  has  reflected 
credit  upon  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
upon  the  Senate,  and  upon  the  Nation. 
As  a  resiilt,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Jordan  became  to  me  and  remains  a  per- 
sonification— a  symbol,  if  you  wiU — of  the 
finest  attributes  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  an 
institution. 

I  shall  eternally  be  grateful  for  hla 
sympathetic  and  understanding  guidance 
and  tutelage.  The  Senate  will  nUss  the 
valuable  contribution  of  his  sound  coim- 
sel  and  judgments  in  matters  vitally  af- 
fecting the  beat  interest  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation  His  State  and  our  Nation 
are  losing  the  services  In  the  Senate  of 
a  great  and  good  public  servant.  I  am 
losing  a  valued  counselor  and  cherished 
friend. 


My  wife  and  I  extend  to  him  and  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Kathrlne,  our  warm  best 
wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  life  in  pur- 
suit of  their  hearts  desire.  I  hope  that 
that  desire  will  lead  them  to  visit  us 
often  and  to  share  with  us  their  observa- 
tions and  Judgments  on  matters  of  great 
moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  his  most  gracious  re- 
marks about  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan).  I  have  had  the 
opportimlty  to  serve  with  him  during  all 
of  his  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  served 
with  him  on  various  committees.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  understanding 
and  character  and  a  man  who  was  will- 
ing to  listen  to  the  other  man's  point  of 
view;  a  man  who  conducted  himself  with 
dignity,  integrity,  and  dedication. 

He  has  been  a  true  representative  of 
the  people  of  his  State.  He  is  a  valued 
Member  of  this  body,  and  it  is  with  deep 
personal  regret  that  I  note  the  passing 
from  this  scene  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  this  outstanding  Senator,  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  his  State,  his  re- 
gion, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javfts) 
is  to  be  recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  be  recog- 
nized instead  of  Mr.  Javits  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  be  recognized  imder 
the  previous  order  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  tuid  without  prejudice  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  was  to  have 
been  recognized  at  this  time. 


THE  McGOVERN  RECORD  ON 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  for  what 
seems  like  years  Senator  McOovxrn  has 
stormed  across  the  country  pouring  forth 
all  maimer  of  noxious  statements  about 
the  President,  about  the  President's  han- 
dling of  his  ofSce.  and  about  America  it- 
self. We  have  heard  the  country  indicted 
for  every  conceivable  sin — sind  for  some 
which  stretch  the  imagination  beyond 
recognition. 

Everyone  knows  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  President  and 
GcoRGc  McGovxRN  on  the  great  issues 
that  face  America — and  many  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  there  is  a  greater 
difference  still  between  their  views  on  the 
nature  of  this  land.  But  today,  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  merely  about  differences 
on  Issues.  Instead.  I  wtmt  to  speak  about 
character  and  about  how  the  characters 
of  these  two  men  differed  in  their  ofy- 
proaches  to  the  recently  passed  legisla- 
tion on  general  revenue  sharing. 

I  share  the  President's  sentiments  on 
this  piece  of  legislation,  which  he  first 
introduced  nearly  3  years  ago.  He  con- 


ceived revenue  sharing  a«  a  pillar  of  what 
he  called  a  "New  American  Revolution" 
intended  to  make  Government  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
better  able  to  meet  those  needs.  For  3 
long  years,  the  President  labored  to  win 
passage  of  general  revenue  sharing — and 
he  labors  still  to  win  support  for  his  spe- 
cial revalue  sharing  prt^x>sals  to  improve 
government's  ability  to  respond  succes- 
fully  to  the  people's  needs  In  the  crucial 
areas  of  law  enforcement,  urban  develop- 
ment, rural  development,  manpower 
training. 

I  do  not  claim  that  George  McGovern 
does  not  care  about  these  issues — and  I 
do  not  fault  his  character  that  he  has 
not  chosen  to  help  the  President  in  pro- 
ducing this  legislation.  Certainly  Oeorqx 
McOoviRN  cares  about  these  things — if 
his  words  can  be  any  true  guide.  Indeed, 
he  has  traveled  far  and  wide  about  the 
country  hau-anguing  the  President  for  not 
having  done  enough  in  these  areas. 

On  several  occasions,  he  has  stooped 
to  the  vilest  of  rhetoric  to  get  across 
the  point  that  he  cares  and  that,  in  his 
tale  of  woe.  President  Nixon  does  not 
care  about  helping  our  cities  and  our 
States  to  survive  the  financial  crunch 
they  are  now  experiencing. 

I  promised  that  I  would  speak  today 
about  the  character  of  the  two  men  and 
it  is  there  that  I  find  George  McGovern 
is  lacking. 

In  a  speech  before  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Security  Analysts,  last  August 
29,  Senator  McOovkrn  urged  that: 

If  we  make  the  right  choice,  we  can  fulfill 
an  agenda  that  Includes  revenue  gharlng  with 
our  cities  and  States. 

Yet  Judging  from  the  Senator's  voting 
participation  record,  the  only  thing  that 
any  reasonable  man  could  decide  to  the 
"right  choice"  would  be  a  vote  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  In  his  performance  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
charged  with  making  the  laws  of  this 
Nation,  George  McGovern  has  proven 
himself  to  be  no  ally  of  the  cities  and 
the  States  in  their  fight  against  bank- 
ruptcy and  in  their  stniggles  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  citizens.  In  fact,  be 
has  shown  no  real  interest  in  addressing 
the  needs  of  our  cities  and  States  save 
in  his  infiated  rhetoric  of  promises  be- 
twixt and  between  every  conceivable 
group  of  voters  here  and  abroad.  When 
it  was  his  vote  and  not  his  voice  which 
was  important,  he  just  wsis  not  there. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  with  refer- 
ence to  revenue  sharing,  although  nearly 
any  topic  would  do  as  well  because  in 
the  first  9*72  months  of  1972  his  record 
of  participation  in  Senate  roll  calls  has 
been  a  paltry  and  pitiful  29  percent. 

During  September  of  this  year,  when 
there  were  19  roll  call  votes  directly 
relating  to  general  revenue  sharing,  the 
month  during  which  the  Senate  finally 
passed  its  bill.  George  McGovern  missed 
all  19  votes.  Every  single  one.  And  only 
on  two  of  the  votes  about  this  issue  of 
vital  concern  to  States  and  localities  did 
he  even  bother  to  announce  a  position. 

The  Senate  on  September  26th  of  this 
year  finally  pswsed  a  revised  version  of 
the  legislation  the  President  had  pro- 
posed so  long  ago.  That  bill  embodied  a 
5-year  program  to  share  nearly  $30  bil- 
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hqb  In  Federal  revenues  with  State  and 
local  governments  throughout  the  land 
Jid  it  also  contained  an  appropriation 
at  $1  billion  a  year  for  4  years  for  sup- 
rtementary  social  service  grants.  How 
SdOBORGE  McaovERH  vote  on  this  key 
^Bue  he  claimed  was  so  close  to  his 
j^g^?  The  answer  is  simple — he  did  not. 
With  particular  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  cities.  Oiorg*  McOovbkh  In  a 
news  conference  in  New  York  City  on 
September  28  of  this  year  called  the 
presidential  election  of  1972  "a  re*er- 
aidum  on  the  future  of  our  cities."  He 
went  on  to  say: 

The  aharpest  differences  between  myaelf 
and  my  opponent  Mr.  Nixon,  are  the  dU- 
fetences  which  directly  affect  our  cltlM. 

pyjr  once  he  w&s  right,  but  not  in  the 
way  he  implied.  President  Nixon  has 
fought  l(Hig,  hard,  and  successfully  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  cities  in  many 
ways,  one  of  which  is  through  general 
revenue  sharing.  But  George  McGovern 
has  not  even  bothered  to  take  part  in 
critical  votes  on  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

In  the  Senate  on  September  6.  Just 
about  3  weeks  before  the  Senator's  news 
conference,  an  amendment  was  proposed 
revising  general  revenue  sharing  to  give 
a  greater  share  of  Federal  revenues  to 
populous,  highly  urbanized  States.  How 
did  Senator  McGovern  vote  with  the 
fire  of  conviction  in  his  heart  that  the 
cities  were  being  cheated?  Well,  the 
flame  went  out — because  Gkorgx  Mc- 
Govern did  not  vote.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
even  announce  a  position  on  the  amend- 
ment 

Time  and  again,  with  reference  to  rev- 
enue sharing  the  Senator  has  abdicated 
his  responsibilities  as  a  Senator.  Yet  time 
and  again  he  has  gone  from  one  end 
of  America  to  another  accusing  Presi- 
dent Nixon  of  not  caring  about  the  needs 
of  the  people.  The  President's  record  is 
clear  and  even  considering  general  rev- 
enue sharing  alone  it  is  a  record  to  be 
proud  of,  a  record  of  helping  State  and 
local  government  to  meet  the  people's 
needs.  Senator  McGovkrn's  record  is 
equally  clear.  And  it  is  an  ignoble  record 
of  hypocrisy.  It  is  significant  not  just  for 
what  it  says  about  the  depth  of  Senator 
McGovern's  commitment  to  making  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  the  people 
themselves,  his  commitment  to  helping 
the  States  and  cities  to  survive,  and  his 
commitment  to  the  voters  of  South  Da- 
kota who  elected  him.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  for  what  it  tells  us  all  about 
the  Senator's  character. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  essential  qual- 
ity that  a  President  must  have,  without 
which  all  other  qualities  are  useless,  are 
experience  and  the  ability  to  lead.  There 
was  a  time  when  no  man  dared  even 
to  aspire  to  the  Nation's  highest  post 
if  he  were  lacking  in  experienced  leader- 
ship. But  this  year  is  a  strange  one  for 
American  politics — and  even  for  the 
Democratic  Party — because  a  man  ut- 
terly devoid  of  these  qualities  presumes 
to  run  for  the  Presidency  itself — a  man 
who  charges  President  Nixon  with  the 
basest  of  sins  and  who  rolls  about  the 
country  indicting  America  as  well,  yet 
a  man  who,  when  the  time  to  be  coimted 
came,  ignored  the  duties  to  ii^ch  he 


was  elected  as  a  XJB.  Senator  and  ig- 
nored the  great  proUems  of  our  time. 
I  do  not  claim  that  Okorce  McOovntN 
had  any  responsibility  to  support  the 
measures  which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed to  meet  these  problems.  I  only 
claim  that  he  certainly  had  some  respon- 
sibility to  be  present  and  to  vote  "yea" 
or  "nay."  He  did  neither  in  case  after 
case.  He  tarried  not  in  his  pursuit  of 
ambition — not  even  to  deal  concretely 
with  the  issues  about  which  he  claims 
to  be  so  concerned.  As  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  am  amazed  at  his  pretension,  but 
as  an  American  citizen  I  am  horrified 
that  a  man  elected  to  do  the  people's 
business  should  self-righteously  accuse 
so  many  others  of  not  meeting  their 
elected  responslbihties  and  in  the  vilest 
of  terms,  yet  fulfill  so  little  of  his  own 
responsibility.  At  best  this  is  unethical; 
at  worst,  demagogic. 


NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    THE 

FINANCING   OF  POSTSECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJl.  16883. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  HJl.  16883,  relating  to  compen- 
sation of  members  of  the  National  (Tom- 
mission  on  the  Financing  of  Poetsecond- 
ary  Education,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  Utte. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  E^esident,  under  the 
recently  passed  Higher  EducatioD 
Amendments  of  1972,  a  commission  to 
study  the  financing  of  postsecondary 
education  was  created;  and  this  bill, 
which  ■W&8  passed  by  the  House,  provides 
for  the  compensation  of  the  members  of 
that  commission. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  foe  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  16883)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ments  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Bes- 
olutions.) 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  owisent  that  Jerry  T.  Verkler. 
William  Van  Ness,  Jr.,  and  Denny  Miller 
of  my  sUff  be  permitted  the  prlvUegee 
of  the  floor  today. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  note  that  in  my  14 
years'  service  in  the  Senate,  and  in  my 
previous  associations  in  the  other  body 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs),  I  have 
been — as  we  all  have — immensely  im- 
pressed with  his  diligence,  his  faithful- 
ness to  the  best  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, his  courage,  his  candor,  and 
his  unhesitating  willingness  and  deter- 
mination to  defend  those  causes  in  which 
he  believes. 

We  are  all  very  proud  that  he  is  so 
much  and  so  Importantly  a  leader  of 
thought  in  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for  that 
very  kind  and  gracious  statement.  I  am 
very  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  flow. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINBSe 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previoxjs 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  distln- 
gtilshed  senior  8«iator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs),  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  give  me  notice  when  I  have  con- 
simMd  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  oreiCER.  The  Chair 
will  do  80. 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  jAvrrs  made  at 
this  point  when  be  Introduced  8.  4110 
are  printed  in  the  rouUne  noomlng  busi- 
ness section  of  the  Rbcobd  under  State- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  At- 
LKN).  At  this  time,  the  Chair,  without 
prejudice  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wdckxr>,  and 
under  the  previous  order,  now  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Repubhcan  leitder  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


LAMENT   FOR   THE   STRUTHIONINE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  now  thit 
we  are  at  the  ixunt,  we  believe,  of  what 
may  be  the  last  day  of  this  session.  I 
want  to  speak  not  so  much  of  what  we 
iiave  done  as  to  grieve  a  little  bit  over 
the  fact  that  there  were  some  who,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  were  not  here  to 
help  us  and  who  did  not  furnish  to  us 
the  kind  of  assistance  we  would  have  we^ 
comed. 

If  time  permits,  I  wiU  discuss  the  "no- 
fault"  foreign  policy  of  the  candidate  of 
the  opposition — no-fault,  that  is,  to 
the  enemy.  But  before  doing  so,  I  shou^.d 
like  to  point  out  that  today's  paper  dis- 
cusses what  we  did  yesterday.  We  sent 
the  largest  defense  apprc^riation  b'll 
since  World  War  n  to  the  White  Hou  e. 
We  also  sent  funds  for  the  Departments 
of  Justice  and  Commerce  to  the  White 
House. 

But  the  candidate  of  the  opposition, 
who  speaks  so  often  of  the  need  for  do- 
ing something  about  our  defense  estab- 
lishment— lo.  he  was  not  here. 

The  conferees  appecu"  to  have  found 
a  solution  to  the  proUems  of  labor, 
health,  and  welfare.  But  the  candidate  of 
the  opposition,  who  speaks  so  movinRly 
on  television  of  his  interest  tn  the  poor, 
the  underprivileged,  the  lame  and  the 
halt,  was  unrecorded  not  only  in  this  step 
in  the  proceedings  but  also  on  the  pre- 
ceding steps — for  lo,  he  was  not  here. 

Yesterday,  the  foreign  aid  bill  appears 
to  have  ended  In  an  inextricable  morass 
where,  it  seems  to  me,  we  had  more 
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asinine  re&aons  for  not  doing  it  than 
generally  accumulate.  But  we  did  not 
have  the  help  of  the  candidate  of  the 
optxMition  in  solving  thia  difficult  axMl 
complex  problem — for  lo,  he  wa»  not 
here. 

Yesterday,  too,  we  sent  to  the  White 
House  the  OI  educatloda  bill,  increasing 
tuN^finti""?  benefits  for  single  and  mar- 
ried veterans  and  for  those  with  one 
child  or  an  additional  child,  including 
provisians  for  living  expenses  and  tuition 
costs.  On  televlak>n.  we  see  the  candi- 
date ot  the  oppodUon  promising  to 
achieve  for  the  veterans  not  only  iheae 
benefits  but  in  fact  other  benefits  that 
we  have  already  enacted,  in  a  sort  of  ex 
post  facto  campaign  appeal.  But,  when 
we  provided  these  further  benefits  to  the 
veterans  yesterday  and  sent  them  on  to 
the  White  House,  the  candidate  ot  the 
(^jpoeltlon  did  not  participate  in  helping 
the  veterans — for  lo,  he  was  not  here. 

Then  we  had  other  veterans  bills  sent 
to  the  White  House,  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  eight  new  medical  schools  in 
connection  with  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  and  to  expand  the  health 
benefits  of  veterans.  Need  I  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  lo,  he  was  not  here. 

We  are  in  the  area  of  final  congres- 
sional approval  of  blUs  to  forbid  the  offi- 
cial dumping  of  radiological,  chMnlcal,  or 
biological  warfare  agents  or  radioactive 
wastes  as  well  as  other  measures  involv- 
ing the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  We  see  by  way  of  television 
commercials  that  the  candidate  of  the 
oppoeitlon  loves  the  good  earth,  but  whoa 
we  acted  upcoi  a  matter  pertaining  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  waters  of  the  sea.  the 
lakes,  and  the  rivers — lo.  he  was  not  here. 
Then  when  we  had  a  bill  forbidding 
local  governments  from  putting  head 
taxes  on  passengers  at  terminals,  and 
the  product  safety  bill  is  about  to  go  to 
the  White  House.  I  must  add  again 
that — lo,  he  was  not  here. 

We  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
antinolse  pollution.  I  diverge  again  a 
minute  to  say  that  this  could  also  apply 
to  eampalgntng.  But  the  candidate  for 
the  opposltkn  was  not  only  not  here  to 
help  us  with  the  reduction  of  noise  at 
airports,  but  he  was  out  adding  to  the 
noise  and  polluting  the  envlrormient. 

How  ridiculous  and  unsupported  were 
his  charges  and  his  moral  outrage  at  un- 
supported charges  of  moral  corruption 
and  prejudging  alleged  corruption  with- 
out being  able  to  support  it.  And — lo,  the 
candidate  was  in  far-off  Seattle  while  we 
labored  and  functioned  and  accom- 
plished through  a  good  part  of  the  night. 
Then,  the  candidate  made  a  speech  on 
foreign  poUcy  which  ought  to  have  been 
called  Why  I  Am  An  Isolationist.  It 
could  have  been  better  delivered  from 
under  a  bed  than  just  oft  the  Senate 
Chamber— which,  by  the  way,  he  never 
deigned  to  enter. 

But,  In  spite  of  the  muffled  form  in 
the  blankets  and  counterpanes  which 
the  candidate  has  wrapped  around  him- 
self, there  emerges  a  general,  "L«t  us 
surrender    everything     note"     in     this 

Not  contoit  with  the  demands  of 
HaiK)l,  the  candidate  went  further  than 
Hanoi.  This  la  a  kind  of  one-upmanship 


that  I  have  not  previously  seen  exercised 
on  an  enemy  or  an  adversary.  But  the 
candidate  for  the  opposition  also  pro- 
posed the  ultimate  indignity.  Not  only 
would  we  walk  out  of  a  war  where  we 
are  bringing  our  participation  to  an  end, 
and  leave  our  ally  to  defend  himseK.  but 
we  would  also  even  remove  the  rifles,  the 
ammunition,  the  materials,  and  the 
planes  which  this  Congress  has  appro- 
priated money  for,  and  which  the  tax- 
payers have  paid  for.  He  would  remove 
them  and  bring  them  back  home.  And 
since  It  would  cost  more  to  bring  thetn 
back,  he  could  dump  them  in  the  sea  and 
save  money.  He  would  remove  them  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  leave  the 
South  Vietnamese  helpless  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a  raging  enemy  with  no  bar- 
rier between  them  and  the  south. 

He  should  have  inscribed  this  docu- 
tnen  on  white  silk  and  sent  it  north, 
wtiere  it  would  have  been  better  received 
by  those  people  who  are  holding  our 
prisoners  of  war,  who  as  a  condition  for 
their  betterment,  are  urged  to  advance 
the  candidate  for  the  opposition  party 
to  the  presidency. 

I  do  not  charge  that  the  candidate  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  situation. 
However,  it  is  a  picture  with  which  we 
are  left.  And — lo,  the  candidate's  mind 
is  not  where  the  candidate  should  be, 
that  is.  close  to  the  facts. 

Oh,  we  grieve  and  we  suffer  not  so 
much  for  the  absence  of  our  colleague, 
because  indeed  we  can  function  without 
him.  We  have  fimctloned  without  him  for 
something  like  78  percent  of  the  time  this 
year.  But  we  grieve  for  his  absence  be- 
cause of  the  mischief  he  is  up  to.  And  one 
does  grieve  when  one  sees  mischief  on 
the  loose,  uncontrolled.  For  heavens' 
sake,  one  does  not  know  what  he  will  be 
doing  on  Halloween,  conjuring  up  ghosts 
and  goblins  in  the  minds  of  people,  and 
adjuring  his  adorers  to  fear  tha^  which 
is  nonexistent. 

He  actually  is  a  shadow  figure  moving 
in  front  of  a  paper  screen  on  a  platform 
of  air  and  supported  merely  by  the 
flatulence  of  his  own  nonconvlctlon. 

Oh.  we  do  grieve  for  that  kind  of 
campaign.  And  we  do  suffer  with  our 
friend.  And  we  will  welcome  him  t>ack  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  a 
brief  time  thereafter.  We  will  again  In- 
struct him  in  the  ways  of  this  body.  We 
wUl  show  him  how  to  come  in  and  how  to 
go  out.  We  win  show  him  how  to  answer 
the  roUcall.  We  will  indicate  to  him  where 
he  will  find  rest  and  succor.  And  we  will 
cushion  his  return  to  harsh  reality.  Oh, 
Mr.  President — lo.  he  is  not  here.  But  we 
will  forgive  him.  And  we  will  welcome 
him  back  into  the  bosom  of  this  ever-lov- 
ing body  of  his  comrades. 

So,  GsoRGX,  next  year  come  home. 
Come  home.  You  will  not  be  met  with 
averted  eyes,  you  will  not  be  met  with 
downcast  countenances,  O  knight  of  the 
woeful  countenance,  you  wlU  be  met  as 
one  who  has  erred  and  strayed  from  the 
path  of  rationality.  But  who  In  this  body 
has  not  In  a  sense  done  things  at  the 
risk  of  error?  We  can  only  forgive  the 
accumulation  of  errors  in  such  degree 
and  quality  as  to  establish  a  new  record, 
even  for  this  body. 
And  so  we  assure  you  of  a  welcome 


home.    We    are   glad   you    sought   the 
affray. 

Idi.  President,  I  close  now  with  this 
warm  and  friendly  extension  of  my  good 
will.  It  will  be  good,  Qiorgk,  to  see  you 
end  this  campaign — good  for  you,  good 
for  the  country,  and  who  knows,  but  it 
may  add  one  more  vote  in  the  Senate. 


RESCISSION  OP  ORDER  RECOGNIZ- 
ING  SENATOR  WEICKER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wkickik) 
be  vacated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  that  Richard  Pay  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
day,  except  for  rollcaU  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Gam- 
BRBLL*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  at 
this  time  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1165  (H.R.  12807). 

The  clerk  wUl  report  the  measure. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  at  this  time  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1165 

/XT  TJ     ISSOT) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  measure. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  1186  (HJl.  13807)  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Servlcee  Act  of  1948  In  order  to  «•- 
tabllsh  Pedepal  policy  concerning  the  selec- 
tion of  flrms  and  individuals  to  perform 
architectural,  engineering,  and  related  serv- 
ices for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
majority  leader  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  calendar  order 
No.  1165  (H.R.  12807) .  Putting  the  ques- 
tion. 

All  In  favor  of  the  motion  say  "aye"; 
opposed,  "no." 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Chair  that  the  ayes  have 
it.  The  ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  is 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
hill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  5 
years  ago  the  CcMnptroUer  General  cast 
doubt  on  the  legality  of  methods  used  to 
select  architects  and  engineers  for  Fed- 
eral Government  contracts. 

Since  then.  Congress  has  tried  to  clar- 
ify these  procedures  by  legislation.  In 
the  91st  Congress,  the  House  held  hear- 
ings and  passed  such  a  measure  only  to 
have  It  blocked  in  the  Senate  (HJa. 
16443) .  In  this  Congress,  the  House  agalD 
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bdd  hw^"g"  aad  has  passed  legislation 
to  alleviate  the  problem— H.R.  12807— 
and  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  settle 
tbe  lame  by  acting  <m  this  bill  today. 

HJl.  12807  is  similar  to  S.  3158 — a 
Bieasure  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
mary  9,  1972,  and  which  Senators 
PiHCY.  Brock,  and  QtraHrsr  are  cospon- 
sorlng.  Last  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Oovenunent  Operations  voted  imanl- 
mously  to  moori  H.R.  16443  to  the  Sen- 
ate. This  year  there  were  only  two  dis- 
senting committee  votea  on  HJl.  12807. 

•nils  bill  would  merely  cast  the  tra- 
<!lttonal  system  of  selecting  architects 
and  engineers — which  has  been  used 
more  than  30  years — into  statutory  form. 
It  would  continue  the  present  Federal 
policy  of  negotiating  contracts  for  A/E 
services  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
competoice  and  qualifications  for  the 
type  of  professional  service  required  and, 
at  a  fair  and  reasontible  price  to  the 
Government. 

Under  H.R.  12807,  architectural  and 
engineering  flrms  would  be  encouraged 
to  submit  an  annual  statement  of  quaOfl- 
cations  and  any  performance  data  which 
they  deem  pertinent  to  the  procuring 
agency.  These  firms  would  then  be 
ranked  for  each  proposed  project  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence to  perform  the  required  services. 
Thereafter,  fee  negotiations  would  be 
undertaken  with  the  firm  believed  to  be 
the  most  qualified.  After  careful  evalu- 
ation of  that  firm's  cost  needs,  its  pro- 
posal would  either  be  selected  or  rejected. 
Should  the  most  qualified  architect  or 
engineer  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  a  con- 
tract offer,  negotiations  would  then  begin 
with  the  second  ranked  firm.  This  proc- 
ess would  be  repeated  imtil  a  contract  Is 
consummated. 

Architects  and  engineers  realize  that 
regardless  of  how  they  might  be  ranked, 
failure  to  agree  to  a  fee  that  is  fair  and 
reasonable  to  the  Government  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  opportimity  to  obtain 
the  contract  in  question.  A  so-called  fair 
and  reasonable  fee,  would  take  into  ac- 
count the  estimated  value  of  the  service 
to  be  rendered  and  the  scope,  complexity 
and  professional  nature  of  this  service. 

H.R.  12807  contains  two  provisions 
which  would  raise  and  strengthen  the 
level  of  architect -engineer  competition 
for  Federal  contracts.  First,  there  must 
be  public  announcements  of  all  require- 
ments for  architect-engineer  services; 
and  second,  discussions  must  be  held  with 
at  least  three  flrmc.  These  re<iulrement8 
will  be  of  particular  help  to  smsJler  flrms 
and  younger  professionsils  in  the  field, 
while  also  enhancing  the  overall  degree 
of  competitiveness  for  these  Government 
contracts. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  12807  is  designed 
to  avoid  pitfalls  which  accompany  other 
selection  methods — such  as  bidding — 
where  fees  sometimes  take  precedence 
over  quality.  In  my  opinion,  the  auction- 
ing off  of  architect  and  engineer  services 
on  the  lowest  fee  basils  only  paves  tiie 
way  for  the  lowest  quality  performance. 
Pailure  to  make  quality  of  workmanship 
the  basic  selection  factor  could  result  In 
higher  construction  costs,  functionally 
Inferior  structures  and  maintenance 
problems  that  could  plague  the  Federal 


Ooremment  for  years  to  come.  The  selec- 
tion of  architects  emd  engineers  should 
be  based  (u  ability,  not  cut-throat  bid- 
ding, or  some  other  nonquallty  procure- 
ment syston. 

H.R.  12807  fully  recognizes  this  funda- 
mental fact  by  Insuring  that  architect- 
engineer  fees  will  cc»ne  into  play  only 
after  an  Individual  or  firm  has  been  se- 
lected and  ranked  on  the  basis  of  his 
(Mallfleatlons.  By  so  doing,  H.R.  12807 
provides  the  Federal  Government  and 
our  taxpayers  with  the  most  competent 
professional  for  the  Job  and  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

Mr.  President,  one  further  matter  re- 
lating to  this  legislation  should  be  men- 
tioned. 

m  1969.  Congress  created  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  to 
study  all  Federal  procurement  policies 
and  practices — including  those  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  architects  and  en- 
gineers. Since  the  Commission  is  required 
to  report  Its  findings  to  Congress  by  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  the  question  has  been 
raised  about  floor  consideration  of  H.R. 
12807  before  the  committee  has  received 
and  studied  this  report. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  fiu*ther  delay 
is  justified.  Were  H.R.  12807  to  discon- 
tinue or  alter  present  policies  or  prac- 
tices, there  might  be  some  justification 
for  postponing  action  on  this  bill  until 
after  congressional  review  of  Proctire- 
ment  Conunlssion  recommendations.  But 
H.R.  12807  makes  no  revisions  or  changes 
in  the  way  architect-engineer  procure- 
ment matters  are  being  handled.  It  would 
not  change  or  alter  the  procedures  which 
have  been  utilized  so  effectively  for  more 
than  three  decades.  Should  the  Pro- 
curement Commission  recommend 
changes  in  current  procedures,  we  can 
move  to  amend  the  law  If  Congress  is  so 
persuaded. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  uncertainties 
created  by  the  Comprtroller  General's 
1967  opinion  should  be  eliminated  now. 
Further  delays  will  do  a  great  injustice, 
not  only  to  those  who  provide  such  serv- 
ices, but  also  the  Federal  Government 
who  uses  these  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  selection  process  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  12807  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  case  of  attorneys.  It  is  fair, 
reasonable  and  professional.  I  believe 
that  the  architects  and  engineers  of 
America — who  constitute  a  significant 
part  of  America's  professional  commu- 
nity^-deserve  to  have  this  cloud  removed 
from  their  participation  in  Federal  un- 
dertakings. I,  therefore,  respectfully  urge 
that  this  important  bill — long  overdue — 
be  favorably  acted  upon. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
scope  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator,  the  services  of 
landscape  architects  are  within  the  pur- 
view of  HM.  12807. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  see  no  exceptions 
in  the  language  of  the  bill.  This  pro- 
posal obviously  is  intended  to  apply  to 


all  the  various  classiflcatlans  and  types 
of  architects,  if  the  Individual  provid- 
ing the  services  is  professionally  trained 
and  qualifies  under  appropriate  State 
law  to  practice  the  profession. 

The  bin  as  drafted  would  apply  to  land- 
scape architects  when  the  controlling 
jurisdiction,  under  appropriate  registra- 
tion laws,  requires  that  these  individuals 
acquire  and  maintain  a  proper  level  of 
professiontil  excellence. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  tuiy  exception. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  maintain  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  professional  services.  It 
Is  not  intended  to  require  fee  competi- 
tion between  architects  and  engineers. 
For  Instance,  If  a  person  goes  to  one 
lawyer  for  advice  he  does  not  then  go 
to  a  half  dozen  other  lawyers  and  ask. 
"What  will  you  take  the  case  for?"  If 
that  is  done,  the  person  is  likely  to  get 
unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  results 

This  bill  attempts  to  maintain  the  high 
professional  standards  that  our  engi- 
neering and  architectural  servlcee  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past  and  that  they  de- 
sCTve  to  have  continued  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
approval  of  H.R.  12807.  as  passed  by  the 
House,  in  order  that  we  may  resolve  an 
imp>ortant  policy  question  which  has  been 
before  Congress  more   than  5  years. 

This  legislation  would  not  eetahllsh 
any  new  policy  regarding  the  procure- 
ment of  architect-engineer  services  by 
Federal  agencies,  but  It  would  con- 
firm long-established  existing  practices 
whereby  such  professional  sendees  are 
secured  by  a  professional  s^ection  and 
negotiation  process  under  which  the  «n- 
phasls  is  on  professicHial  qualiflcatlcm 
and  expertise  for  the  specialized  services 
which  are  needed  from  time  to  time  for 
the  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  their 
missions. 

Although  the  professional  selectimi 
and  negotiation  procedure  has  been  em- 
ployed for  at  least  30  years  without  any 
hint  of  disadvantage  to  the  Government, 
the  bill  before  us  is  needed  because  in 
April  1967  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice issued  a  report  on  architect- 
engineer  services  suggesting  that  the 
professional  selection  and  negotiation 
procedure  was  not  in  accord  with  that 
part  of  the  procurement  laws  which  re- 
quire competitive  negotiation  procedures 
for  certain  types  of  negotiated  contracts. 
The  OAO  report  recognized  that  there  Is 
some  question  aboiit  its  conclusion  and 
that  in  any  event  the  question  of  utiliz- 
ing professional  selection  and  negotia- 
tion procedure  or  competitive  negotia- 
tion procedures  is  a  policy  matter  for 
resolution  by  the  Congress. 

This  question  has  been  st\idled  very 
carefully  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  two  occa- 
sions following  passage  of  legislation  by 
the  House  to  confirm  the  successful  pro- 
fessional selection  and  negotiation  pro- 
cedures traditionally  employed  for  pro- 
fessional services.  Both  In  1970  and 
again  in  July  of  this  year  the  House  ap- 
proved such  legislation.  Also,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  approved  a  similar  bill  in 
1970.  but  the  heavy  schedule  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  closing  days  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress prevented  it  frtmi  coming  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 
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The  pending  biU.  H.R.  12807,  was 
8«aln  approved  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatiooa  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1972  ^S.  Rept.  92-1219).  It  1* 
now  before  ua  in  exactly  tha  form  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  by  passage  oi 
this  bUl  we  can  resolve  the  question 
which  has  become  of  importance  in  or- 
der to  clarify  the  law  and  erase  any 
do»*t  or  confusion  which  may  exist  re- 
garding the  Intent  of  Congress. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  recog- 
nized tha-t  professional  services  are  not 
approprlaxe     for     competlt^e     bidding 
procedures.    Thus,    we    have    over    the 
yewTi     excluded     professionai     ^^^^ 
from    the   normal   compeUUve   blddmg 
requirements  foe  Government  purchase 
of  services  to  the  federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
252'c>).  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  (10  UB.C.  2304(a) ),  _afd  the 
Public  Contracts  Act  (41  DB.C.  5) .  Also. 
.>ince   the   question   was   raised  by   the 
GAO  report  Congress  has  further  indi- 
cated its  poUcy  favoring  the  traditional 
professional    selection    and    negotiation 
procedure  for  Ar-E  services  by  adoption 
of  language  to  the  Military  ConslructicHi 
Authorization  Act  for  the  past  3  years 
'ji  30  todicate. 

Mr   President,  there  are  many  sovrnd 
reasons  for  this  conttoued  support  of  a 
Drocedure  whereby  professional  services 
are  obtamed  on  the  basis  of  selecting 
the  most  qualified  individual  or  firm  for 
the  needed  services.  Experience  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  to  the  mterest  of  the 
Government  to  look  for  quaUty  of  exper- 
tise  and   performance   for   professionai 
services.  Such  services  cannot  be  secured 
on  a  price  competition  basis  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  define  Jn  advance  tiie 
extent  scope,  and  nature  of  the  services 
'  equired  to  flU  the  requirements.  More 
often  than  not  these  all-important  fac- 
tors cannot  be  developed  until  the  agency 
reaches  the  potot  of  detailed  and  specific 
negotiations  with  the  firm  selected  as 
best  qualified  on  the  basis  of  proven  ex- 
perience, background,  perscwinel.  and  to- 
genuity  to  the  specialized  professional 
area  involved.  Price  competition  for  pro- 
fessional services  would  be  meaningless 
and    dangerous— a    contracting    officer 
faced  with  the  widely  ranging  price  pro- 
posals or  bids  would  be  under  pressure 
to  accept  the  low  price.  Yet  that  may 
be  the  most  costly  decision  because  the 
l3w  bid  for  the  design  of  the  ultimate 
facility  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  construction  and  lifetime  matote- 
iiance    yet  a  poor  design  at  lower  im- 
tial  cost  can  result  to  much  higher  to- 
tal lifetime  cost  of  that  facility  to  the 
(jovemment.  ,   ^  _^, 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  dwell  further 
on  tlie  many  reasons  for  enactment  of 
HR.  12807  because  they  are  spelled  out 
with  clarity  and  force  to  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee.  In  conclusion,  I  voice  sup- 
port for  the  bin  because  it  confirms  a 
tried  and  tested  procedure  which  has 
served  us  well  for  many  years  to  pro- 
viding professional  services  on  the  most 
eflklesit  and  economical  basis.  If  fur- 
ther studies  by  the  Government  Pro- 
curement Commission  or  other  bodies  to- 
dicate    improvements    to    our    present 


methods  let  us  give  those  proposals  care- 
ful study;  meanwhile  let  us  stand  by  a 
system  of  demonstrated  and  proven 
sound  national  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr   CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  12807, 
the  bill  to  write  toto  law  the  system  of 
selecting  architectural  and  engtoeertog 
services.  Is  a  subject  Congress  has  been 
discussmg  for  some  5  years. 

There  is  a  subject  somewhat  broader  to 
scope  that  Ccmgress  has  also  concerned 
itself  with  and  that  Is  the  total  procure- 
ment of  Government  services.  Congress, 
in  considering  this  subject,  passed  legis- 
lation which  set  up  a  Procurement  Com- 
mission made  up  of  members,  some  to  be 
appototed  by  Congress  and  some  to  be 
appototed  by  the  executive  branch,  to 
deal  with  all  the  subjects  concerning 
Government  procurement. 

The  disttogulshed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllam), 
servtog  to  his  former  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  appototed  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  that  Commission.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  was  appointed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washtogton  (Mr.  Jackson) 
who  served  on  that  Commission  with 
distinction. 

In  that  capacity,  as  chairman  of  the 
Procurement    Commission,    the    junior 
Senator  from  Florida  came  toto  this  sub- 
ject, because  the  Commission  was  con- 
craTiing  Itself  with  the  overall  question 
of  professional  services  and  the  procure- 
ment of  professional  services,  imder  the 
mandate  from  Congress  that  the  Com- 
mission must  report  b«w:k  to  Congress 
to  December  of  this  year.  There  was  ap- 
propriated from  general  fimds,  tax  fimds, 
some  $7  million  for  the  study  of  the  Pro- 
curement Commission.  One  of  the  major 
items  the  Commission  is  concerning  itself 
with  is  the  procurement  of  professional 
services  across  the  board.  Of  course,  to- 
cluded  to  that  are  architectural  and  en- 
gtoeertog services,  as  well  as  many  other 
professional  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  that  Congress  should  not 
legislate  on  this  subject,  pending  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  that  is  set  up  by 
legislation  for  which  it  appropriated 
some  $7  million  of  public  funds;  and  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  Congress 
to  now  legislate  on  this  subject  pendtog 
the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Comptroller  General,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Procurement  Commission, 
has  voiced  his  views  to  regard  to  this 
bill,  to  both  the  House  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  the  Senate,  to  which  he  set  forth 
that  he  feels  Congress  would  be  wise  to 
Bit  on  this  subject  until  the  report  of  the 
Procurement  Commission  Is  in.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  while  the  report  of  the  Pro- 
curement Commission  is  not  final,  that 
they  would  defer  some  respects  to  the 
bill  before  us. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  says 
that  when  you  are  negotiating  for  archi- 
tectural or  engtoeering  services  you  must 
talk  to  three  firms,  that  you  get  some 
kind  of  idea  of  the  work  they  are  going 
to  do;  then,  if  you  are  the  procurement 
officer,  you  classify  those  firms  in  re- 
gard to  how  you  ftod  them  to  their  com- 
petence as  one.  two,  three,  and  after  that, 
when  you  sit  down  to  negotiate  a  contract 
with  them  you  negotiate  with  one  at  a 
time.  You  would  negotiate  with  the  top 
one  you  selected. 

This  ktod  of  writing  to  the  statute  is 
going  to  prohibit  a  procurement  officer 
from  being  able  to  have  design  competi- 
tion if  he  desires  or  feels  that  is  neces- 
sary or  beneficial. 

We  to  the  Congress  only  have  to  look 
to  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol  to  see  what 
can  happen  to  those  services  when  a  pro- 
curement officer  does  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  what  the  design  competition  is 
gotog  to  be  or  what  the  competence  Is 
gomg  to  be  to  the  firm  that  is  selected. 
Only  look  to  the  Raybum  Building.  Only 
look  to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
We  get  examples  of  what  happens  to  tre- 
mendous cost  overruns,  buildings  that 
are  ill-suited  for  their  purposes,  build- 
ings that  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  and 
mU»"nH  of  dollars  and  hampers  us  to 
trying  to  carry  out  our  functions  every 
day.  When  we  are  building  a  $500  mil- 
lion buildtog  or  a  $50  million  building. 
certainly  a  procurement  officer  should  be 
able  to  sit  down  and  require  design  con- 
c^ts,  and  he  should  also  be  able  to  re- 
quire life  cost  estimates,  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  to  matotato  that  buildtog  for  Its 
lifetime. 

The  Procurement  Commission  is  not 
seektog  price  competition  between  engi- 
neers and  architects.  The  Procurement 
Commission  feels  it  would  be  folly  to  try 
to  select  architects  and  engtoeers  based 
on  the  lowest  bid.  but  the  Commission 
feels  that  what  the  cost  of  the  building  is 
gotog  to  be  or  what  the  cost  of  a  new  con- 
cept is  gotog  to  be  is  tremendously  Im- 
portant to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  is  what  the  lifetime  cost  of 
that  buUdtog  is  gotog  to  be. 

To  write  toto  a  piece  of  legislation  lan- 
guage that  is  gotog  to  prohibit  one  from 
looking  toto  that  would  be  the  height  of 
folly.  ^    , 

The    Procurement    Commission   feels 
that   we    should    probably    negate   the 
statute  which  now  says  we  cannot  pay 
more  than  6  percent  for  such  services  on 
any  job,  the  feeltog  betog  that  right  now 
the  best  firms  will  not  bid  or  compete  on 
certato  jote,  dependtog  on  the  amount 
of  work  needed,  if  the  fee  is  to  be  limited 
to  6  percent.  So.  on  the  basis  of  the  Pro- 
ctirement  Commission  studies,  they  are 
not  trytog  to  do  anythtog  that  is  going 
to  provide  for  cost  competition,  for  com- 
petition between  architects  or  engtoeers 
or  any  professional  services,  and  they  are 
not  trytog  to  do  anythtog  to  keep  us  from 
selecttog  the  most  competent  architec- 
tural or  other  service  firm;  but  the  feel- 
tog  is  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  be 
protected,  that  when  we  are  gotog  toto 
new  design  concepts — let  us  say  we  are 
gotog  to  build  a  new  space  center  or  go- 
tog toto  another  new  concept — we  should 
be  able  to  have  competition  to  deter- 
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_me  what  firm  is  gotog  to  be  able  to 
Jumish  the  best  design,  what  is  gotog  to 
L  the  best  cost  eoonomloally.  what  the 
ilf-Ome  matotenanoe  cort  is  going  to  be. 
Those  are  the  ktods  of  studies  the 
pj^jcurement    Commission    is    going    to 

make.  . 

No  hearings  were  held  to  the  Senate 
committee  on  this  bill,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida,  this 
time  or  2  years  ago  when  this  legislation 
^ntt  then  taken  before  us.  When  the  Pro- 
curement Commission  has  gotten  toto  a 
study  with  architects,  engineers,  and 
bustoessmen  who  are  daily  buytog  and 
contracttog  for  these  services,  to  see  how 
they  are  designing  their  buildings,  and 
how  they  are  obtsunlng  their  services, 
tain  the  jimior  Senator  from  Florida 
feels  it  would  be  ill-advised  todeed  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation, pendtog  the  filtog  by  the  Pro- 
curement Commission  oX  Its  report. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  like 
to  propose  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  aeotlon 
u  follows: 

-nSMrNATION    DATE 

SK.  906.  The  provlsiona  of  this  title  shall 
terminate  at  the  end  of  January  31,  1974. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  hour  is  late,  that  many  Sena- 
tors want  to  have  a  vote  on  this  measure, 
because  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
Congress  before. 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  provision  we  are  now  writing  toto  law 
would  expire  on  January  31,  1974.  which 
would  insure  that  Congress  is  going  to 
get  an  opporttmity  to  look  at  the  commis- 
sion report  and  determtoe  what  that  re- 
port comes  forwau-d  with,  and  compare 
the  recommendations  of  the  Procure- 
ment Commission,  for  which  Congress 
provided,  and  for  which  we  are  spending 
$7  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  can 
then  look  at  the  recommendations  set 
forth  and  determtoe  whether  we  want  to 
amend  the  legislation,  carry  the  law  on 
as  it  exists,  or  amend  it. 

It  appears  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
norida  that  this  is  the  best  way  for  those 
who  say,  "We  have  got  to  have  some 
policy  now.  that  we  have  been  acting 
without  a  policy."  This  would  allow  some 
policy  now,  but  It  will  provide  that  It 
win  expire  to  2  years  and  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  commis- 
sion's report  to  determtoe  whether  that 
is  the  best  way  of  going  toto  this  matter 
or  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
prtnt  of  Information,  are  we  now  on 
H.R.  12807.  the  engtoeer  and  archlt«ct 
bill? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  offered  an  amendment,  which  is  the 
pendtog  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIBB.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
offering  the  amendment.  I  have  the  same 
reservation  as  the  Senator  from  iWorida 


has  on  this  hill.  Rankly,  I  blocked  it 
2  yean  ago.  I  hawe  been  caaaerabA  about 
the  lack  of  competition  to  Govenunent 
procurement.  It  has  become  a  scandal. 
T^ere  is  suppued  to  be  a  fixed  policy 
to  our  Government  of  competitively  ad- 
vettiatd  Uddlns,  and  yet  only  10  percent 
of  our  military  procurement  is  adver- 
tised for  competitive  bidding.  Here  we 
have  a  bill  that  would  move  us  awa>' 
to  another  area  from  oompetitive  bid- 
ding. 

The  aeaoAte  to  passing  H.R.  12807  will 
be  leeaening  oompctitton  to  the  procure- 
ment of  arcshltectural  and  engineering 
services  without  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
prehensive report  that  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Why  Is  it  that  these  bills  always  come 
up  to  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
always  under  pressure  on  us  to  pass  It 
now  or  the  bill  will  die,  when  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  for  debate  or 
hearings,  to  an  orderly  way.  diulng  the 
2  years  of  the  congressional  session. 

No  one  Is  saying  that  an  architect 
should  be  hired  by  the  Government  on 
the  basis  of  cost  alone.  But  a  good  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  cost  should  be  a 
factor  to  contracttog  for  architectural 
and  engtoeering  services.  Tlie  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  will  codify  a  pro- 
curonent  approach  that  virtually  elimi- 
nates price  competition  with  respect  to 
architectural  and  engtoeertog  services. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  feels  that  tiiere  should  be  more 
competition  between  architects  to  the 
design  concept  area  than  this  bill  allows. 
He  also  believes  that  when  two  or  more 
art^tects  or  engtoeers  are  found  to  be 
technically  on  a  par  consideration  should 
be  given  to  price. 

The  passage  of  this  proposal  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  at  a  time  when  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment is  about  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tloDS  to  the  Congress  cm  the  best  way  to 
procure  architectural  and  engineering 
services.  Tlie  Congress  is  locking  itself 
to  before  recelvtog  the  advice  of  the  ex- 
perts. I  stocerely  hope  that  we  will  not 
come  to  regret  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  afraid  we  wdl  may. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  offertog  his  amendment,  which  I 
think  is  the  mtoimum  kind  of  require- 
ment we  should  demand. 

This  amendment  would  provide,  as  I 
understand  It,  that  this  law  would  have 
a  life  of  only  2  years,  until  the  end  of  the 
next  Congress,  and  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  review  this  question  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  could  provide 
for  ways  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
competition,  recognizing,  of  course,  that 
we  should  not  select  architects,  engtoeers. 
or  other  professionals,  any  more  than 
we    should    select    doctors    or   lawyers. 

strictly  on  the  basis  of  cost^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreetog  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose.  I  think,  and  certainly  the  effect, 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  kill  this 
bill  to  the  late  hours  of  the  Congress.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  there  is  no 


chance  of  getting  the  bill  further  con- 
sidered to  the  House  of  Representative^. 
Those  who  want  to  kill  the  bill,  of  course, 
can  support  the  amendment.  Those  who 
feel  we  should  have  legislation  will  op- 
pose the  amendment.  It  is  just  that  sim- 
ple. 

Under  present  law.  there  is  a  6  percent 
fee  limitation  for  architect  and  engtoeer 
services.  But  I  would  p>otot  out  for  the 
record,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Govwn- 
ment  Is  not  getting  gjTJped  on  these  sen- 
ices.  As  I  say,  these  professionals,  under 
the  law,  oould  go  as  high  as  6  percent. 
That  would  still  prevail  if  the  bill  is  de- 
feated. But  the  experience  has  been,  as 
demonstrated  by  a  recent  survey,  that  on 
all  contracts  that  are  under  $10  million, 
the  average  fee  for  the  architects  has 
been  4.23  percent,  and  where  the  proj- 
ects are  over  $10  miUion.  Mr.  President, 
the  average  fee  has  been  3.69  p>ercent. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  idea  here 
that  the  Government  is  getttog  robbed  or 
cheated  or  defrauded  by  reason  of  the 
present  system,  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that,  the  head  of  an  agency 
cannot  have  these  men  bring  to  schedules 
and  plans  If  he  requests.  I  am  sure  many  • 
do  discuss  with  these  men  their  conceprt 
of  what  the  building  should  be.  No  one 
is  excluded.  Everyone  has  the  ability  to 
present  his  qualifications  and  to  get  his 
plans  qualified  to  be  considered  by  Uie 
procuring  agents. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  tills  bill  will  be 
enacted.  Remember,  this  bill  is  here  to- 
day because  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice suggested  that  they  foimd  no  legal 
basis  for  the  procediuv  that  was  being 
followed,  and  suggested  that  Congreas 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
matter. 

For  5  years  now  we  have  been  conaider- 
tog  It.  This  is  the  second  time  a  bill  has 
come  over  from  the  other  House.  There 
has  been  no  todicatlon  that  anythtog  has 
been  wrong  with  this  traditional  ap- 
proach. I  hope  the  amendment  wUl  be 
defeated,  because  If  it  Is  not,  it  means 
that  the  bill  will  go  down  and  we  will 
have  to  go  sdl  through  this  process  again. 
Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  want  to  teil  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  do  not 
totoid  to  talk  at  length  on  this  bill,  or 
do  anything  other  than  raise  questions 
about  it.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  case 
for  the  bill. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  continuous  debate 
and  a  great  deal  of  political  pressure, 
Including  polltictJ  contributions  from 
architects  and  engineers  to  wto  political 
preference.  I  have  been  aware  of  that  to 
my  State.  The  architects  do  their  beat 
to  pmt  themselves  to  a  strong  poUtksal 
position  with  Senators.  Repreeentativee. 
and  administrations.  Democratic  and 
Republican,  and  It  has  been  my  very 
strong  feeling  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  fed  very  deeply  that  decisions 
are  made  on  selecting  Euxhitects  on  the 
basis  of  political  preference  rather  than 
on  an  objective  basis. 

I  realize  there  are  other  factors  that 
are  more  important  than  strlcUy  cost  In 
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many  and  perhaps  most  cases  for  archi- 
tects. But  certainly  where  we  can  And 
architects  on  a  professional  par.  I  would 
hope  we  could  find  some  way  of  providing 
a  degree  of  real  competition  on  the  sim- 
plest objective  test,  which  Is,  of  course, 
the  test  of  cost. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLBLLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tlnsulshed  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  HJl.  12807 
establishes  Federal  policy  for  prociu-e- 
ment  of  architectural  and  engineering 
services.  It  wotild  embodjr  In  law  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  prociu-ement 
of  architectural  and  engineering  services 
that  has  been  used  for  some  30  years.  The 
bin  was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress  and  in  this  one.  It  was  re- 
ported by  our  committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  was  not  acted  upon. 

Preeent  prooedure  essentially  permits 
a  Federal  contracting  agency  to  select- 
after  limited  advertising — the  three  firms 
it  considers  most  qualified  for  a  spe- 
cific project,  and  then  to  negotiate  with 
each  separately  until  a  reasonable  price 
is  agreed  with  one  of  them.  However,  the 
cost  of  the  architectural  or  engineering 
services  cannot  exceed  8  percent  of  the 
construction  cost  of  the  project.  The  bill 
adds  a  new  requirement  that  all  gov- 
ernment requirements  for  A-E  services 
be  advertised,  a  provision  that  I  consider 
to  be  a  safeguard  because  it  will  enable 
the  entire  profession  to  know  about  Fed- 
eral projects,  and  hopefully  limit  fav- 
oiitiam  in  the  selection  process. 

The  major  reason  for  casting  this  pro- 
cediire  into  law  now  is  that  it  has  come 
under  criticism  from  those  who  believe 
that  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shoiild  be  mainly  on  the  basis  of  price 
competition.  The  committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  accepted  the  validity  of  the 
argiunent  that  the  Ctovemment  should 
procure  architectural  and  engineering 
services  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
private  person  does:  by  selecting  a  firm 
that  he  considers  competent  and  in 
whom  he  has  confidence,  than  agreeing 
on  price. 

Opponents  argue  that  the  bill  should 
not  be  passed  until  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  makes  its  re- 
port at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  having  heard  this  argu- 
ment made  forcefully  in  executive  ses- 
sion, believes  that  since  the  bill  institutes 
in  law  a  procedure  that  has  been  accepted 
practice  for  decades,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  doing  so.  Furthermore,  there 
has  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  degree 
of  controversy  within  the  Procurement 
Commission  about  the  correct  approach 
to  this  problem.  To  my  knowledge  the 
Commission  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
agree  on  a  final  recommendation  to  guide 
the  Congress.  When  it  does,  the  Congrees 
can  consider  it  along  with  all  the  other 
recommendations  for  new  legislation  that 
will  be  made  by  the  Commission. 

Opponents  have  argued  that  this  Is  a 
bin  for  the  "big  man"  In  that  the  pres- 
ent procedure  favors  a  small  group  of 
very  large  firms,  and  that  the  major 
procuring  agencies  all  draw  from  the 
same  small  group.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Is  evidence  from  the  House  sub- 


committee's investlgatl<ms  that  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  do  tend  to  draw  from 
rather  limited  groups  of  firms,  but  that 
these  groups  are  different  for  ectch  pro- 
oirlng  agency,  and  contain  a  significant 
number  of  small  firms. 

Opponents  have  suggested  an  implied 
violation  of  antitrust  laws.  Ilils  argu- 
ment refers  to  previous  Justice  Depart- 
ment suits  against  three  professional  so- 
cieties of  architects  Eind  engineers  on 
grounds  that  their  ethics  codes  prevented 
price  competition.  I  think  it  important 
to  point  out  that  all  three  associatioi^s 
subsequently  changed  their  codes.  There 
Is  no  violation  of  antitrust  laws  in  the 
bill,  according  to  a  Justice  Department 
witness  before  the  House  subcommittee. 
Mr.  President,  tliere  is  one  section  of 
this  bill  to  which  I  want  to  refer  specif- 
ically, because  I  And  in  It  a  considerable 
degree  of  reassurance.  That  is  section 
902,  to  which  I  referred  brlefiy  earlier, 
requiring  public  announcement  of  ail 
bids  for  architect- engineer  services. 

I  Intend  that  legislative  history  show 
that  this  provision  is  to  be  specifically 
implemented  by  the  procuring  agencies. 
Each  and  every  requirement  for  A/E 
services  should  be  advertised.  This  Is, 
it  seems  to  me.  a  minimum  kind  of 
Insurance  against  the  possibility  that  the 
procurement  system  established  by  this 
bill  could  be  used  to  favor  certain  archi- 
tects, and  certain  contractors.  I  take  con- 
siderable satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
this  provision  was  added  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bUl  at  my  suggestion.  It 
is  intended  that  it  be  Implemented 
strictly. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  that  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  questions 
raised  by  my  colleague  from  Florida,  who 
has  a  very  perceptive  mind.  I  think  there 
is  a  tendency  to  nm  things  through,  in 
the  final  hours  of  a  session,  and  that  we 
ought  to  pause,  look,  and  listen.  My 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  who  has 
worked  so  closely  with  me  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency,  Appropriations, 
and  Joint  Economic  Committee,  has  al- 
ways advocated  that  we  stop  £Lnd  look 
before  acting. 

Many  times  Government  architectiural 
contracts  are  made  without  full  adver- 
tising. For  that  reason,  I  looked  into  this 
bill  carefully,  to  make  certain  that  we 
expressed,  in  section  902,  a  policy  re- 
quiring full  advertising.  This  is  expressed 
In  section  902  as  follows : 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  oi  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  publicly 
announce  aU  requirements  for  architectural 
and  engineering  services. 

Although  this  is  stated  as  a  policy,  I 
want  to  make  legislative  history  right 
now  by  stating  that  I  intend,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  oversight  responsibilities  we 
on  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee have,  to  make  absolutely  certain  that 
there  is  public  advertisement  for  aU  Gov- 
ernment requirements  for  architectural- 
engineering  services,  so  that  there  is  an 
equal  opportunity  for  everyone,  big  or 
small,  to  come  In  and  bid. 

However,  I  know  when  my  son  was 
Injured  yesterday  in  a  football  game,  I 
did  not  go  out  and  seek  the  lowest  cost 
Udder  to  come  in  and  examine  him.  I 


called  one  of  the  finest  orthopedic  doe- 
tors  in  the  Washington  area. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  same  gen- 
eral policy  when  procuring  other  typot 
of  professional  services.  I  have  followed 
this  practice  all  my  business  life. 

When  we  find  out  who  is  fully  com- 
petent to  do  the  job  at  hand,  we  can 
then  turn  our  attention  to  the  cost. 

TTie  less  than  4-perc«it  average  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  cited  indi- 
cates that  we  have  been  bargaining,  and 
bargaining  very  hard  indeed,  to  keep 
cost  down.  If  the  one  we  are  negotiating 
with  does  not  appear  competitive,  we  go 
to  the  next  eligible  one  and  possibly 
even  the  next  one.  But  we  only  consider 
qualified  bidders. 

This  is  the  procedure  we  have  followed 
for  30  years.  We  know  enough  not  to 
just  have  a  2 -year  bill.  I  hope  the  bUl 
win  be  passed. 

A  further  point,  with  regard  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Wisccn- 
sin  about  pressure.  It  may  be  that  some 
architects  and  engineers  have  used  pres- 
sure tactics.  I  have  not  felt  any  such 
pressure.  I  cosponsored  this  bill  at  the 
request  of  Senator  McClellan,  as  chair- 
man and  ranking  Repi^lican,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which,  of  course,  has  juris- 
diction. I  have  found  the  arguments 
persuasive,  and  I  am  perfectly  free  to 
change  my  position  if  the  argtuients  of 
merit  indicate  to  me  that  I  should.  1 
would  note  that  I  know  what  pressure 
is — ^I  have  withstood  intense  pressure  for 
months  and  months  against  my  position 
on  consumer  production  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  establishes  a  reason- 
able procurement  system  that  results  in 
high-quality  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing work.  Over  the  years  the  system  as 
It  has  operated  under  administrative 
guidelines  has  woi^ed  apparently  weU. 
Certainly  the  quality  of  the  architecture 
of  major  Federal  buildings  in  this  city  of 
Washington  has  improved.  However.  I  do 
not  consider  that  passage  of  this  bill 
closes  the  door  to  enactment  of  a  better 
system.  I  look  forward  to  the  report  of 
the  Procurement  Commission.  If  the  sys- 
tem it  recommends  has  merit,  I  am  cer- 
tain our  conunittee  will  perceive  that 
merit  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
gxushed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  well 
as  those  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  the  bill.  Certainly  I  know 
the  strong  feelings  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  has 
as  to  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

But  I  really  feel  the  Senate  is  miss- 
ing the  point,  because  the  comments 
Senators  are  makmg  with  regard  to 
whether  we  are  paying  4  percent  or 
5.5  percent  for  the  services  is  not  the 
point.  That  is  not  what  we  retdly  should 
be  concerned  with,  or  even  whether  it  is 
6  or  7  percent.  What  we  really  need  to 
be  concerned  with  is  how  many  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  are  going  into  the  building, 
and  what  will  be  the  lifetime  cost  of 
the  building.  That  is  what  we  need  to 
be  concerned  about. 
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ves.  we  have  been  getting  bids  at  4 
J«nt  certainly-  And  look  at  every 
Sd  of  project  you  know  or  hear  any- 
SSg  a»»ut  that  the  Government  has 
S  look  at  the  tremendous  cost  over- 
Zl'  in  comparison  with  what  we  esti- 
^?^  the  cost  would  be.  What  was  the 
S^Bullding  estimated  to  cost,  and  what 
^t  ultimately  going  to  cost?  What  was 
Sie  RAVburn  BuUding  estimated  to  cost, 
in  comparison  with  the  actual  cost,  or 
Se  New  senate  Office  Building?  We  got 
Se  architect  10  years  before  we  built  the 
hTitldinB  and  we  went  ahead  and  built 
Sim^hat  .set  of  plans.  That  building  Is 
B  monstrosity,  and  we  cannot  efll- 
ci«tly  uUlize  the  space  and  make  any- 
thing out  of  it.  .     ii. 

Yet  we  concern  ourselves  about  wheth- 
er the  fee  is  going  to  be  4  percent  or  6 
nlrcent  I  say  that  Is  ridiculous,  because 
tthas  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  oyer- 
Sl^ts  are  going  to  be,  the  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars. 

TWs  is  what  the  Procurement  Com- 
mission WHS  trying  to  concern  itself  with. 
ThBy  were  actually  going  to  exempt  the 
6-percent  celling:  they  were  willing  to 
nay  more  for  good  senioee,  because  we 
would  come  out  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
If  we  pay  the  architect  and  engineer 
more.  If  we  got  the  best,  if  we  were  able 
to  have  competition,  good  design  coni- 
petitlon  as  to  what  -would  be  the  life  cycle 
cost  competition  as  to  how  is  the  bet- 
ter way  to  do  something,  so  that  we 
would  not  build  a  building  where  there 
iB  an  underground  river,  or  run  into 
some  of  these  horrible  things  that  Sen- 
ators know  we  have  done  up  here  and 
have  done  In  every  State  where  we  have 
tried  to  build  some  kind  of  a  Federal 
building.  That  is  the  point  here,  and  we 
are  missing  it  entirely  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  what  a  fee  is  going  to  be. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  Congress 
ought  to  look  at.  We  ought  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  would  give  us  2  years 
to  operate  under  tMs  bill,  2  years  In 
which  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  a  study  that 
we  pay  $7  million  to  get.  We  are  going  to 
wipe  that  out  of  the  window  without 
any  hearings  <m  the  Senate  side  and  pass 
this  khid  of  measure.  I  do  not  see  how. 
as  a  responsible  legislative  body,  we  can 

do  that. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  of  HJl.  12807, 
both  as  a  cosptMisor  of  a  nearly  Identical 
Senate  bill — S.  3156 — and  as  one  who  is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  need  to  re- 
solve questions  which  have  arisen  re- 
garding the  lnt«it  of  Congress  on  the 
matter  of  Federal  architect-engineer 
procurement.  In  my  opinion,  HH.  12807 
is  needed  in  order  to  clarify  the  fact  that 
Congress  desires  that  architects  and  en- 
gineers be  selected  for  Federal  woric  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  price  com- 
petition. Bidding  is  not  the  proper 
method  for  obtaining  professl<»ial-tech- 
nical  services. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  unnecessary  or  premature;  that 
congressional  action  on  this  subject  wlU 
void  any  reconuaendations  on  A-E  pro- 
curement by  the  Coouniaalon  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  "niat  Cwnmissicai, 
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upon  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  is 
studying  procednres  lor  architect-engi- 
neer seleetion  and  the  Commission  will 
be  making  recommendations  pertinent  to 
this  subject  in  its  final  report. 

Th»  final  report  of  the  Procurem«it 
Commlssioa  wiU  undoubtedly  contain 
recommendatlonfl  on  methods  of  Govern- 
ment srtaotion  of  architect  aiKl  engineer 
services,  together  with  recommendations 
on  all  other  aspects  of  Government  pro- 
curement. Tbam  recommendations  will 
almoet  certalniy  Include  a  call  for  a  con- 
solidated Pederai  procurement  statute, 
superseding  the  many  specific  and  tmco- 
ardlnated  procurement  laws  now  exist- 
ing. 

Should  Congress  act  on  those  recom- 
mendationfl,  as  I  hope  It  will,  and  pro- 
duce such  a  consolidated  procurement 
statute,  the  legislation  now  before  us 
would  simiHy  be  one  of  hundreds  of  other 
procurement  statutes  superseded  by  that 
omnibus  statute.  In  the  meantime— and 
let  us  not  hide  from  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  a  very  lengthy  meantime— I  believe 
that  Congress  should  clearly  recOTd  its 
intent  on  the  manner  at  selection  of  ar- 
chitect and  engineer  services,  as  provided 
by  the  measure  (HB.  12807)  now  before 

us. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  method 
of  architect-engineer  procurement  de- 
lineated In  HH.  12807  is  actually  a  codi- 
fication of  existing  procedure.  For  aU  in- 
tents and  purposes,  this  bill  estabUshes 
that  architect-engineer  services  wiU  be 
selected  and  contracts  negotiated,  pend- 
ing any  changes  made  by  Congress  sub- 
sequent to  final  Procurement  Commis- 
sion  recommendations,   in  exactly   the 
same  manner  they  have  been  for  the 
past  30  or  more  years.  The  bill  does  not 
establish  anything  new:  It  does  not  cre- 
ate a  new  procedure:  It  creates  no  new 
agencies:    it    requires    no    expenditures 
of  tax  moneys.  Plainly  and  simply,  it  says 
to    the    executive    agmcies.    "cMitlnue 
what  you  have  been  dohig  so  succ^- 
fully  for  the  past  30  years  until  we  find 
something  better." 

Why,  then  it  might  be  asked.  Is  this  bill 
necessary?  Its  need,  frankly,  stems  from 
a  report  by  the  ComptroUer  General  to 
the  eflfect  that  architects  and  engi- 
neers are  subject  to  competitive  nego- 
tiation provisions  of  Pederai  procurement 
laws  and,  as  such,  must  submit  competi- 
tive price  quotations  as  a  part  of  any 
proposals. 

This  would  be  a  reastaiable  and  ac- 
ceptable practice  in  most  procurement 
situations.  However,  a  serious  question 
arises  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  product  which  architect  and  engi- 
neers firms  contract  to  provide.  There 
can  be  no  detailed  bid  specifications  tell- 
ing architects  and  engineers  how  many 
yards  of  concrete,  feet  of  sewer  pipe,  or 
number  of  lighting  fixtures  they  are  ex- 
pected to  design  into  a  Job.  Indeed,  specl- 
flcations  that  detailed  would  obviate  the 
need  for  professional  design.  Architect 
and  engineer  firms  are  simply  invited  to 
submit  proposais  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
fuel  storage  depot,  or  a  veterans  hos- 
pital, or  a  similar  facility  and  each  firm 
is  left  to  determine  how  best  this  may  be 
accomplished. 
Because  of  this  new  General  Account- 


ing Office  opinion  that  the  law  requires 
architect  and  engineer  price  competition, 
several  agencies  have  felt  obliged  to  re- 
vise their  longstanding  procurement 
methods  to  ask  architects  and  engineers 
to  include  lee  quoUttions  with  statements 
of  qualifications.  The  architects  ajad  en- 
gineers fear  involvement  in  a  bidding 
situation  which  will  compromise  th« 
quality  of  their  work. 

They  are  well  aware  of  the  need  for 
arriving  at  fair  and  equitable  fees  and 
are  more  than  willing  to  negotiate  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  determine  a 
price  for  their  services  *iiich  is  in  line 
with  accepted  practice  and  is  competitive 
with  their  industry.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, want  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
who  will  do  the  work  for  less.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  Government  is  dealing  with 
intangibles  such  as  imagination  and 
creativity,  and  therefore,  it  is  always  pos- 
sible for  someone,  regardless  of  quallA- 
cations  to  come  up  with  a  lower  price, 
usually  accompanied  by  equally  lower 
quality  standards. 

Ask  any  practicing  architect  or  engi- 
neer or  any  Inderal  procurement  ofllcer. 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  competition 
based  on  professional- technical  qualifi- 
cations is  every  bit  as  hot  and  demanding 
as  comf>etition  based  on  price,  perhaps 
more  so.  A  recent  study  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  GAO,  published  as 
"report  on  AE  services  cost  survey." 
found  that  costs  for  these  services  are 
running  well  below  the  statutory  maxi- 
mum of  6  percent  of  total  construction 
costs.  At  the  same  time.  Federal  procure- 
ment officers  are  selecting  architects  end 
engineers  from  a  list  of  the  best  qualified 
professionals  aveiilable.  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  thus  receiving  the  best  architect 
tuad  engineer  services. 

In  other  words,  we  are  getting  the  best 
designs  at  less  than  our  own  Federal 
dollar-limit  established  for  siich  serv- 
ices. While  we  are  debating  huge  cost 
overruns  in  hardware  procurement,  and 
are  assisting  defense  industries  to  avoid 
bankruptcy,  top  quality  architects  and 
engineers  have  quietly  been  plarming.  de- 
signing, and  specifying  our  Government 
facilities  at  an  average  lee  which  is  below 
the  maximum  set  by  statute.  There  have 
been  no  scandalous  charges  of  cost  over- 
runs by  architects  and  engineers.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  an  architect  or  engineer 
firm  gouging  the  Government  through 
excessive  fees  for  design  services. 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  a  pretty  good  record. 
It  is  one  which  other  Federal  contrac- 
tors would  do  well  to  emulate.  All  that 
H.R.   12807  will  do  is  assure  that  the 
methods  and  procedures  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  outstanding  record  are 
continued,  pending  possible  revelation  of 
any  new  developments  or  considerations 
which  would  seem  to  mandate  a  change 
in  this  procedure.  I  think  we  are  already 
doing  pretty  well  in  this  regard  and  I 
join    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Arkansas  In  urging  adoption  of  this  bill. 
As  a  member  of  the  Government  Pro- 
curement Commission.  I  do  not  see  that 
this  bill  would  do  any  injustice  or  harm 
or  deviate  at  all  from  what  the  Com- 
missicKi  is  doing.  If  the  Government  Pro- 
curement Commission  does  come  up  with 
suggestiOTis  to  be  incorporated  into  law. 
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CongnsB  can  do  that.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions  of  the  Oovemment  Procurement 
CommlMlon,  arrived  at  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  are  going  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  digesting  by  Congrets  and  a  long 
time  to  Implement  Into  law. 

Obviously,  we  need  this  bill  until  that 
implementation  ukes  effect.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  Is  going  to  be  next 
year,  the  year  after,  or  3  (n*  4  years  down 
the  road. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  bill.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  said  so.  They 
need  clarification  on  the  subject,  and 
that,  of  course.  Is  what  the  bill  seeks. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  with  dispatch  and  speed  and  process 
this  bill,  a  excellent  piece  of  legislation, 
which  is  due  now — in  fact,  overdue. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  HJl.  12807 — the 
Architects /Engineers  bill.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  Is  to  clarify  the  statutory  lan- 
guage which  supports  the  traditional 
way  in  which  Oovemment  agencies  have 
selected  private  architects  amd  engineers 
to  design  our  Federal  facilities.  The  bill, 
by  amending  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act,  expressly 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  negotiate  contracts 
for  such  professional  services  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  competence  and 
qualifications  for  the  type  of  professional 
services  required  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  bill  really 
means  is  that  architects  and  engineers 
will  be  competitively  screened,  as  to 
their  qualifications  to  do  the  particular 
project,  from  a  large  number  of  firms 
which  have  filed  the  appropriate  forms 
with  the  Government  sigency.  This 
screening  process  will  identify  the  most 
qtudified  professional  team  to  assist  the 
agency  in  carrying  out  its  responsibility 
to  design  a  Federal  facility  which  will 
justly  represent  the  taxpayer's  invest- 
ment. 

An  illustration  of  what  I  mean  is  the 
recently  constructed  Federal  Building 
in  Wilmington,  the  largest  city  in  Dela- 
ware. Architecturally  and  structurally. 
I  am  sure,  that  building  represents  the 
very  best  that  our  taxpayers'  dollars 
could  have  bought  in  providing  the  nec- 
essary office  space  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  new  building  in  Dover  will  likewise 
prove  to  be  of  equally  fine  caliber. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  beginnings 
of  both  of  these  buildings.  They  are  per- 
fect examples  of  just  how  weU  the  pro- 
cedures are  working  in  producing  worth- 
while Federal  structures. 

An  architect  engineer  as  the  legal 
agent  of  the  procuring  agency  also  has  a 
traditional  position  of  trust  to  be  main- 
tained. All  the  architects  and  engineers 
I  have  come  to  know  have  recognized  the 
fiduciary  relationship  to  their  client. 

A  change  In  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment procures  A/E  services  from  one 
of  quallficaticm  and  negotiation  estab- 
lishing mutual  trust  to  one  of  bidding 
snd  selection  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
price  makes  no  sense  to  me  and  Is  not 
in  the  public  Interest.  To  ask  someone 


to  do  his  very  best  Job  for  you  based 
upon  mutual  agreement  is  just  not  the 
same  as  asking  someone  to  do  that  same 
job  based  upon  the  lowest  price.  You 
always  receive  what  jrou  pay  for  and  the 
professional  treatment  of  your  agent  is 
reciprocal,  establishing  a  loyalty  that 
cannot  be  equated  to  money. 

The  question  should  be  asked:  Will 
the  Government  save  money  by  competi- 
tively bidding  for  these  services?  In  my 
judgment  It  will  cost  more  of  the  tax- 
payers money  to  introduce  any  sort  of 
price  competition  at  the  selection  stage. 
I  have  been  told  that  price  will  not  be 
the  only  consideration  but  will  be  one 
of  several  considerations.  This  process 
would  open  the  whole  process  to  legal 
judgment  whenever  the  low  bidder  Is  not 
sheeted.  The  process  would  be  wrought 
with  judicial  review  and  delay.  Unnec- 
essary time  expended  in  the  construction 
Industry  means  money  wasted. 

But  even  more  Important,  the  whole 
fiduciary  relationship  comes  under  at- 
tack. I  want  our  agencies  to  get  the  best 
effort  available  from  its  professional 
agents,  not  just  a  best  effort  for  the 
price. 

If  an  A/E  does  not  give  his  best  effort 
to  advise  his  client  of  all  the  alternatives 
and  assist  him  In  making  the  proper 
decision,  the  first  cost  or  more  impor- 
tantly the  life  cycle  cost  of  the  facility 
can  more  than  eliminate  any  savings 
gained  by  competitive  bidding  if  in  fact 
there  is  a  gain  which  In  my  judgment 
is  questionable. 

Again,  let  me  reiterate  my  support  for 
HJl.  12807  and  encourage  my  codleagues 
to  vote  for  this  bill. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  bill  Is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  law  and  to  let  not  only 
the  Government  but  also  individuals  In- 
volved know  where  they  stand  imder  the 
law. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  opposition 
to  the  amendment  because  I  believe,  as 
the  distinguished  chtkirman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  has  stated,  it  woiild  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  is  nec- 
essary, even  though  I  can  understand  the 
goal  and  objective  of  it.  I  believe  that 
without  this  amendment.  Congress,  a 
year  from  now  or  2  years  from  now, 
can  take  up  this  matter  and  review  it  in 
light  of  whatever  recommendations  or 
studies  have  been  made. 

Although  the  amendment  is  well  In- 
tended, I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at 
this  time.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsknimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frcnn  Florida.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  cleric  call  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounct 
that    the   Senator   from    Indiana    (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBue),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  ddr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  Pulbricht), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphriy),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts   (Mr.   Kennedy  I .   the  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Magnuson),  tbe 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  frran 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  frcHS 
Montana    (Mr.    Metcalf),    the   Senator 
from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Monoale>,    the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Moh- 
TOYA),   the   Senator   from  Maine   (Mr. 
MusKiK) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pell  ) .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphriy) 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  ALLorr),  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casi), 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvr- 
Tis  and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatxb),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grdtin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfixu)),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tajpt)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Kanssi 
(Mr.  Dole)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Oregon  (lii.  Hattisld),  tbe 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towia) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  cmnoimced — yeas  8,  tiays 
44,  as  follows: 

[No.  ftflSIiSg.] 


OlUlM 

HugbM 

Proxralre 

tn\jx 

Manafleld 

Stevenson 

OMDbrtll 

Nalaon 

Nays— 44 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Percy 

Allen 

Qravel 

Ramlolph 

Anderson 

Oumay 

Riblcoff 

BesU 

Hanaen 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

HoUlngs 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Scott 

Benteen 

Jackaon 

Smith 

Boss* 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Jot«lui,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Burdlck 

Lioag 

Steveos 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Symington 

Oiurch 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mom 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

Williams 

EutlAnd 

PtmUm 

NOT  VOTING — 4S 

Allott 

Pong 

Metcair 

Baker 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Qoldwater 

Montoya 

Bible 

Oriffln 

Mundt 

Brock 

Harris 

Muakle 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pearson 

Byrd, 

Hartke 

Pell 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Hatfield 

Roth 

Oumon 

Hruaka 

Sparkman 

Oaae 

Hunxphrey 

Spong 

Oook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

TaXt 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Magnuaon 

Tower 

CurtlB 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Dole 

McOee 

Young 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Edwarde 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr 
jected. 

Mr.  M( 

Chiles'  amendment  was  re 

:CLELLAN.  Third  reading,  Mi 

President. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President- — 

The  PRESIDIN  GOFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

I  do  that  for  this  reason.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
also  by  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  to  do  what  I  could  to  pre- 
vent action  on  this  bill  at  this  time.  I  am 
not  passing  on  the  merits  of  it.  I  express 
no  opinion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
tbe  bill. 

However,  I  have  the  conviction  that 
when  two  responsible  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  ask  that  action  not 
be  taken  on  a  bill  at  a  particular  time, 
some  heed  ought  to  be  paid  to  their 
request. 

This  is  particularly  so  because  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  establishing  the  Com- 
mission on  Ooveniment  Procurement  smd 
Instructed  that  CommisslCHi,  as  an  arm 
of  the  Congress,  to  study  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Government  procurement,  includ- 
ing that  of  procuring  professional  serv- 
ices. Over  $7  million  has  been  spent  on 
this  study.  And  the  Commission  has  In- 
formed me  that  their  report  will  be  ready 
In  December. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  under  these 
circumstances,  since  the  architects  and 
Kiglneers  have  done  without  this  bUl 
since  George  Washington  took  his  oath 
of  office  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  might  well  wait  until  January. 


I  thought  It  was  my  duty  to  make  this 
motion  to  recommit,  especially  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  enacted  the 
bill  which  the  Government  Operatlocu 
Committee  itself  processed  that  created 
the  Conmaission  to  make  this  study. 

F(»'  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  biU  ought  to  be  recommitted  to  the 
coaunittee  until  that  report  can  be  filed. 
I  express  no  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  very  unwise  for  Congress 
to  c>ass  legislation  over  the  protest  of 
the  Commission  it  appointed  to  study  the 
specific  question  that  the  legislation  re- 
lates to. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconunlt  the 
bill  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  always 
hesitate  to  diller  with  my  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Govenmient 
Operations  Committee,  the  very  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Howev- 
er, I  serve  on  that  Commission,  and  I  have 
served  on  it  for  the  entire  life  of  that 
Conunlsslon.  ever  since  its  Inception. 
And  I  have  been  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission  when  we  discussed  this  very 
issue  back  and  forth.  And  it  is  my  own 
conviction  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  r>ass  this  legislation  because  there 
will  be  a  voluminous  report  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  Commission  cov- 
ering several  volumes  and  there  will  be 
a  multitude  of  things  about  procurement 
and  every  conceivable  facet  of  procure- 
ment by  the  Oovemment. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  report,  when 
received  by  Congress,  is  going  to  be  split 
among  various  committees.  It  will  be 
studied  probably  for  some  years  before 
it  will  ever  be  acted  upon  in  toto. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far 
wiser  for  the  Congress  to  go  ahead  and 
enact  this  bill  which  is  needed,  which 
has  been  asked  for  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  which  is  resolving 
the  area  of  procurement  where  we  have 
dispute  and  uncertainty  at  the  moment. 
Now,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
after  the  Gtovermnent  Procurement 
Commission  report  comes  out  that  Con- 
gress cannot  look  at  it.  If  we  want  to  re- 
vise this  bill  or  revamp  it  and  come  up 
with  some  other  conclusion,  we  can  do  so 
at  that  time.  But  in  the  meantime,  it 
seems  to  me  we  need  this  bill  as  part  of 
our  procurement  legislation.  As  I  say 
again,  as  a  member  of  the  Government 
Procurement  Commission  who  has  served 
on  it  since  its  inception  and  as  one  who 
has  been  privy  to  the  discussions  on  this 
very  Issue,  that  I  think  we  should  go 
Eihead  at  this  time  and  pass  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  understand  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  requested 
that  Congress  needs  to  work  in  this  area 
to  do  something.  But  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Comonittee  received,  a  letter,  did 
he  not,  from  Mr.  St&ats,  the  CotniHroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  said: 


Finally,  -we  renew  our  ra<xmmandatloB  tb*t 
legtaUtlT*  aotlon  be  poatpooad  p*nrtir>g  ttie 
(Jommlsslon  on  Ck>vernineat  Procuzamant 
report  on  the  procurenoent  of  profaaslonai 
serrloee  which  will  be  msbda  in  Daoecober  of 
this  year  Pasaage  of  H.  R.  1S807  at  this  tima 
wouMl  deny  to  the  Oongreas  the  toeneflts  of 
tbe  Commlaalon'B  report. 

Mr.  ESIVIN.  Yes;  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  G^ene^aJ  to  that 
effect,  and  the  Comptroller  General,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  the  arm  of  CoDgress 
and  of  the  Senate,  with  authority  to 
deal  with  matters  of  this  kind. 

Just  in  reply  to  what  my  goo6  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Rorida.  has  to  say. 
there  is  no  necessity  to  poeitpone  action 
on  a  biU  of  this  nature  imtU  somebody 
has  studied  the  entire  report  on  Govern- 
ment procurement.  All  a  comaoHtee 
would  have  to  do  is  study  that  part  of  the 
report  which  deals  with  this  specific 
question.  The  Chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Commission  has  in- 
formed me  there  has  been  no  definite 
conclusion  reached  in  this  matter.  Ttiere 
has  been  a  good  deed  of  discussion  about 
it.  But  the  Conunisslon  has  not  com- 
pleted the  study  and  has  not  reached  a 
firm  decision  on  this  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  treat  the  Conmaission  on  Government 
Procurement  with  the  lack  of  considera- 
tion which  action  on  this  bill  would  im- 
ply, we  might  as  well  tell  them  not  to 
file  any  report  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  wish  to  make  this  obaervatioei.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  do  rujthing  on  earth 
to  vitiate  whatever  that  Commission  may 
finally  recommend.  We  pass  a  law  re- 
quested by  the  Comptroller  General  5 
years  ago,  in  which  he  asked  Congress 
to  act.  Now  we  are  ready  to  act.  so  why 
not  act?  The  Commission  report  will 
come  in.  Eveirybody  will  consider  it.  I  do 
not  know  which  way  they  wiU  report. 
They  do  not  know  themselves.  Let  us 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
pass  this  bill  aiid  legalize  by  statute  the 
practice  being  followed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Calif orma  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  ElACLXTONJ ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mrs.  Edwards)  .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbhight),  the  Senator 
from  OklEuhoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  '  Mr  Kennedy  • . 
the  Seoator  from  Washington  '  Mr.  Mac- 
NUSON) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt*,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
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from  Virginia  <Mr.  Spowg).  the  Senator 
from  CftUfomla  <Mr.  Tumiry),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHRiY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  i^Mr.  McGss)  is  absent  on  offl- 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  iX  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr.  Maonvsok).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pitt; ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huvphrxt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  aixnounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alu)tt),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  , 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruskai  ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii *Mr.  PoNO>,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona tMr.  GoLDWATxa),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Gwimf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfibld).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Tatt),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND> .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  )   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coox )  is  absent  on  ofBtlal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT*  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  iMr.  Brock),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  "Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Roth)  .  and 
the  3«iator  from  North  Dakota  ^Mr. 
YoTTVC)  are  necessarily  abseit. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from 
TTarmm;  (Mr.  IX>LE >  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  <  Mr.  HATriELD ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  6,  nays 
50,  as  follows: 


Mondaie 

P«U 

Thurmond 

MoQtoya 

Roth 

Tower 

Mundt 

SpoTkman 

Tunney 

Mu&kle 

SBOdg 

Young 

PWkTKnn 

iwt 

JNo.  5«4LegI 

YKAS— 6 

Chiles 

JoT^r.n.  N.C. 

Nelson 

Ervln 

Mancfleld 
NAYS— 50 

Proxmlre 

Aiken 

Oomlnlck 

Packwood 

.\Uen 

Eastland 

Pastore 

Anderson 

P»nnln 

Pwcy 

B»yh 

GambreU 

Randolph 

Beaii 

Gravel 

Rlblooff 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Hansen 

achwelker 

Bentaen 

HolUngs 

3cott 

Boggs 

Hu«hes 

Smith 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Burtlck 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Bvrd. 

Javiu 

Stevens 

Han?  P. 

Jr.     L,oaK 

Stevenson 

B'Td.  Robert  C.  Mathiaa 

Symington 

C  nnon 

Mr^CleUan 

Talmadge 

Chv:rch 

Miller 

Welcker 

Cooper 

Mom 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

AUott 

Dole 

Hat&eld 

Baker 

EagJetcn 

Hruska 

Bible 

SdwEMs 

Humphrey 

BrocX 

Pons 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Brooke 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy 

Case 

G  luwc.ter 

Magnuson 

Cook 

Griffin 

McGee 

Cotton 

Harris 

MoOovem 

Cranston 

Hart 

Mclntvre 

CTUItlS 

Ritftka 

UBttmU 

So    the    motion    to    recommit    was 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  wish  to  announce  my 
support  for  this  leglslaMon,  HH.  12807, 
which  is  urgently  needed  to  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
avail  itself  of  the  highest  caliber  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services  so  nec- 
essary to  the  efficient  and  ecomunlcal 
execution  of  our  Federal  construction 
programs. 

Annually  we  appropriate  billions  of 
dollars  for  Federal  construction  and  the 
Federal  agencies  award  construction 
contracts  to  the  lowest  responsive  bidder 
on  estimates  based  on  the  plans  and 
specifications  developed  by  the  architect 
and  engineer  during  the  design  stage. 
Quite  obviously.  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer  to 
acquire  the  highest  qualified  servloes  at 
this  st8«e.  for  these  services  will  be  trans- 
lated into  the  most  efficient  buildings  and 
facilities  costing  less  to  construct  and 
maintain.  Considering  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars the  Government  will  invest  In  con- 
struction during  the  decades  ahead,  I 
think  it  is  only  wise  for  us  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  insist  on  getting  the  highest 
quality  of  services  for  the  funds  expend- 
ed. Why  attempt  to  save  money  in  the 
short  run  by  settling  for  second-rate 
services  when  the  results  of  inferior  qual- 
ity are  more  costly  in  the  long  nm? 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  during 
the  coiurse  of  our  debate  today,  Euid  in 
discussing  architectural  and  engineering 
services,  we  are  talking  about  professions 
which  present  very  unique  considera- 
tions as  far  as  procurement  is  concerned. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  many  of  our 
State  £ind  local  governments  have  recog- 
nized this  fact  and  exempted  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  from  price 
competition.  These  States,  like  virtually 
all  of  the  A-E's  private  and  industrial 
clients,  recognize  the  complexity  and  na- 
ture of  these  services.  I  know  that  my 
own  State  of  Texas  has  such  a  statute. 
The  Texas  Legislature,  in  Its  wisdom, 
realized  that  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services  do  not  end  at  the  drafting 
board,  but  rather  they  are  the  first  and 
most  critical  step  in  the  construction 
process. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  this  point  be- 
cause there  will  be  those  who  will  argue 
that  we  will  be  setting  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  by  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. In  response,  let  me  only  point 
out  that  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
precedence  when  we  legislatively  ratify 
a  procedure  that  has  been  practiced  for 
over  30  years;  and  second,  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  very  unique  nature  of  the  serv- 
ices involved  in  this  legislation.  I  for  one 
would  certainly  not  condone  this  selec- 
tion process  in  other  areas  of  prociu«- 
ment  where  competitive  bidding  is  so 
practical  and  necessary,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  a  vote  for  this  bill  can  be  construed 
as  setting  precedence  in  these  other 
areas.  All  we  are  doing  in  this  legislation 
is  recognizing  that  direct  price  competi- 
tion will  not  secure  the  highest  qualified 


professional  services  which  are  so  crudal 
in  insuring  an  efficient  and  economical 
f  acilitsr.  This  must  be  our  primary  consid- 
eration if  we  are  truly  interested  in  a 
facility  of  high  functional  and  esthetic 
value  which  has  a  reasonaibly  low  con- 
struction and  maintenance  cost.  These 
benefits  will  simply  not  accrue  if  we  do 
not  demand  the  highest  caliber  of  pro- 
fessional workmanship  in  the  plainnlnc 
and  design  stages. 

The  traditional  procedures  for  procur- 
ing architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices, which  have  evolved  over  the  course 
of  the  past  years,  are  a  proven  success 
and  have  been  adopted  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  indus- 
try. I  cannot  understand  why  changes 
should  be  made  to  a  proven  system. 

There  are  many  complexities  in  this  la- 
sue  and  I  do  not  profess  to  fully  under- 
stand them  all,  but  I  do  know  that  It  Is 
a  proven  time-tested  procedure  and  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  unwise  to  tamper 
with  success.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  contribution  ot 
American  architects  suid  engineers  to  our 
physical  well-being  and  to  our  environ- 
ment. In  the  public  works  field,  archi- 
tects, and  engineers  are  responsible  for 
the  designs  of  our  Nation's  highways, 
airports,  dams,  bridges,  tunnels,  mass 
transit  facilities,  and  dozens  of  similar 
projects.  In  view  of  the  vast  sums  of  tax 
dollars  appropriated  annually  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  such  projects, 
it  behooves  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  strive  to  obtain  the  best 
professional  services  at  the  most  reason- 
able cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  try  to  find  the  lowest  A-E  bidder 
and  sign  a  contract.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  of  the  school  that  holds  that  a  bar- 
gain Is  that  which  is  excellent,  not  that 
which  is  cheap.  The  Intent  of  this  bill  is  to 
assure  excellence  in  the  quality  of  Fed- 
eral designs.  This  should,  in  the  long  run, 
mean  that  we  get  better  structures  at 
lower  construction  costs  and  these  struc- 
tures will  be  designed  in  a  manner  that 
will  permit  their  being  maintained  and 
operated  economically  and  efficiently. 

Ask  10  A-E  firms  to  bid  on  the  design 
of  a  particular  facility  and  many  agen- 
cies will  take  the  easy  way  out  and 
select  the  low  bidder.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  may  end  up  with  a  techni- 
cally capable  architect  or  engineer,  but 
one  who,  for  lack  of  experience  or  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  stay  within  his  bid, 
reduces  the  time  spent  on  field  surveys, 
or  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  draw- 
ings, or  in  providing  inspection  services. 
As  a  result,  the  Government  may  have 
saved  itself  a  half  of  1  percent  on  the 
design  fee  while  adding  5  to  10  percent 
to  the  cost  of  construction,  operation  or 
maint^iance. 

The  procedures  for  selecting  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  as  stipulated  in  HR. 
12807,  are  soimd.  They  have  worked  ex- 
ceptionally well  over  the  years.  They  be- 
gin with  the  widest  competiticm  possible. 
All  interested  A-E  firms  are  Invited  to 
submit    qualifications,    experience    r6- 
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,unj*6.  and  other  data,  lndlc«tin8  tosto 
competence  to  perform  the  wori^^o" 
this  information,  a  listing  of  potootial 
A-E  contractors  is  devdwed.  This  list- 
ing is  then  narrowed  down  to  those  firms 
which  are  most  quftlifled,  after  wWch 
contracting  ofBces  may  call  In  severai 
Anns  for  Interviews  to  discuss  particular 
approaches  or  to  explain  details  which 
were  impossible  to  cover  in  written  re- 
Quests  for  proposals. 

Eventually  this  listing  is  further  re- 
duced to  the  three  most  quaUfled  firms — 
the  firms  best  suited  to  undertake  the 
particular  project.  Because  pubUc  works 
vary— both  in  scope  and  in  what  it  Is 
that  Is  being  built — the  qualified  firms 
var>'.  When  the  most  quallfled  for  a  par- 
ticular job  is  at  last  determined,  its  of- 
ficers are  invited  in  for  detailed  negotia- 
tions. This  may  take  1,  2,  or  even  3  days 
and,  eventually,  after  reaching  agree- 
ment on  such  finite  details  as  depth-of- 
soUs  tests,  number  of  progress  reviews, 
and  who  will  supervise  the  work,  the 
A-E's  and  the  Government  contracting 
officials  begin  negotiations  on  a  fee  for 
the  work  which  is  fair  and  equitable  both 
to  the  Govenunent  and  to  the  A-E. 

If  they  cannot  reach  an  agreement, 
the  second  best  firm  is  called  in  and  the 
process  starts  all  over  again. 

This  system  assures  selection  of  the 
most  skilled  and  responsible  members  of 
the  architectural  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions. Under  this  arrangement,  archi- 
tects and  engineers  find  no  need  to  com- 
promise the  quaUty  of  their  designs  or 
the  level  of  effort  which  they  will  con- 
tribute to  them  in  order  to  meet  lower 
fee  quotations  of  others. 

More  Importantly,  this  system  has 
proved  to  be  one  which  protects  the  tax- 
payers for  it  involves  two  competitions. 
The  first  Is  a  competition  based  upon 
quality  of  performance.  The  second  is  a 
competition  to  assure  performance  of  the 
work  within  a  cost  estimate  previously 
determined  by  competent,  experienced. 
Federal  contracting  officers.  T^e  A-E 
must  demonstrate  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
jected cost  that  his  fee  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, and  he  must  accept  whatever 
adjustment  the  Government  demands  if 
he  wishes  to  obtain  the  contract.  He 
knows  that  If  he  holds  out  for  an  unrea- 
sonaWe  fee,  the  Government  win  termi- 
nate negotiations  and  will  call  In  the 
next  most  qualified  firm. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  A-E  firms,  is  their  abil- 
ity to  meet  design  schedules  to  enable 
the  timely  award  of  construction  con- 
tracts. Factors  such  as  their  current 
workload  and  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical manpower  which  a  firm  cam  com- 
mit are  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
contracting  agency  in  selecting  the  firm. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  I  have  witnessed  inflation  In 
the  construction  industry  reach  an  an- 
nual rate  of  12  percent.  In  this  atmos- 
phere, the  ability  of  the  A-E  firm  to  meet 
design  schedules  is  crucial.  Failure  to  do 
so  will  result  In  construction  delays  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  approaching  1  per- 
cent a  month  caused  by  Inflation.  As  you 
can  see,  it  would  not  take  many  months 


for  the  inflationary  effect  to  overcome 
the  small  percentage  paid  to  the  A-E 
for  his  services. 

I  have  personally  been  pleased  to  note 
that  traditional  procurement  methods 
have  not  excluded  the  new  or  small  firms 
from  engaging  in  Federal  work.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  that  selection  of 
A-E  firms  solely  on  the  basis  of  which 
is  most  qualified  to  perform  the  work 
will  restrict  contract  awards  to  only  large, 
w^-establlshed  firms  and  will  elim- 
inate the  small  young  A-E's  from  con- 
sideration. A  look  at  the  record  proves 
the  exact  opposite.  A  General  Account- 
ing Office  summary  of  the  top  20, 
1971,  A-E  contracts  in  each  of  four  Fed- 
eral agencies — Department  of  Defense, 
General  Services  Administration,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  Corps  of  Elngineers — shows 
only  four  A-E  firms  cwi  more  than  one 
list  and,  of  the  80  Identifiable  A-E  firms 
on  the  four  lists,  25  are  so  small  they 
grossed  less  than  $1  milUon  in  receipts 
in  1971.  In  fact,  at  least  five  firms  on  the 
four  lists  of  top-dollar  A-E  contractors 
have  less  than  25  employees  and  two 
have  less  than  four. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  but 
what  the  executive  agencies  are 
awarding  contracts  to  A-E  firms  based 
upon  their  qualifications  and  with- 
out regard  to  their  size  of  abihty  to  sub- 
mit grandiose  proposals.  The  fact  is  that 
little  firms— m  fact,  very  small  firms — 
are  getting  their  fair  share  of  Federal 
work,  which  is,  after  all,  what  the  Con- 
gress, the  agencies,  and  the  professions 
have  been  saying  all  along  and  what  this 
legislation  seeks  to  preserve. 

Until  some  better  procedure  Is  ad- 
vanced, the  present  method  of  architect- 
engineer  selection  and  negotiation  is 
proving  itself  in  terms  of  performance 
and  I  am  happy  to  express  my  support 
of  this  bill  which  is  intended  solely  to 
codify  that  procedure  and  to  eliminate 

any  fiurther  confusion  regarding  it. 


PERSONAL  TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  AMERICAN  SAMOAN8 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
HH.  1467  and  request  a  corif  erence  with 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  suid  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and 
the  Clmir  appoints 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  bill  is?  Senators  get  up 
and  mention  numbers. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  tax  treatmoit 
bill  f<M-  American  Samoans. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Itiat  Is  fine.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  leadership  that  instead  of 
compelling  one  of  us  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion, it  be  the  standard  rule  that  when  a 
bill  number  is  mentioned,  the  bill  be  de- 
scribed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows : 


A  bUl  (HJl.  l*ey)  to  amand  the  int«rn*l 
R«v«nu«  Ood«  of  1964  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal examptlon»  la  the  cas*  of  American 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  ask  for  a  conference 
and  appoint  conferees.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  motion  is  agreed  to 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question?  Was  it  one  of  these 
amendments  or  bills  that  was  discussed 
in  the  colloquy  between  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  yeeterday? 
Mr.  LONG.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  bill  wag  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  colloquy  I  discussed 
13  legislative  proposals  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  today,  if  the  Senate 
will  let  us  vote  on  them,  which  I  put  in 
the  lUcoRD.  This  is  not  one  of  the  18. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  answer  an- 
other question?  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  had  an  amendment  to  that 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  He  offered  an  amendment, 
and  It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  were  the  provi- 
sions of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  deals  with  the  minimum 
tax.  I  might  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  <Mr.  MiLL««)  Is  here.  I  would  like 
him  to  explain  the  amendment.  It  Is 
rather  technical.  It  deals  with  the  mini- 
mum tax  and  also  det^s  with  the  effec- 
tive date.  It  is  limited  to  a  very  closely 
prescribed  situation,  as  I  understand  It. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  House  on  June  24, 
1971,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
minimum  tax  and  made  It  retroactive. 
They  adopted  this  amendment  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  a  gap  In  the  deflniticxi 
of  "tax  purposes"  for  tlie  minimum  tax. 
This  again  actually  originated  In  the 
House  when  the  House  defined  "tax  pur- 
poses." The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
used  the  same  definition.  The  same  def- 
inition was  used  in  my  minimum  tax 
amendment,  which,  the  Senator  may  re- 
call, was  adopted  on  the  floor. 

The  difficulty  with  the  retroactive  sit- 
uation was  that  there  were  apparently  a 
few  bona  fide  operations  which  were  in 
existence  long  before  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  l»«9,  if  they  have  their  principal 
place  of  business  in  a  territory  or  in  a 
for^gn  cotmtry,  and  if  they  are  doing 
a  substantial  amount  of  busUwss;  and 
our  best  information  was  that  the  House 
did  not  intend.  In  its  definition  of  tax 
punxxjes,  to  do  anything  about  them 
Unfortunately,  their  retroactive  amend- 
ment did  so. 

All  this  does  is  to  make  swe  that  the 
retroactive  application  of  this  House 
measure  does  not  affect  bona  fide  opera- 
tions, Eind  bona  fide  operations  are  de- 
fined in  the  amendment  which — for  the 
purposes  of  legislative  history  which  I 
stated  on  the  Senate  fioor  last  night — as 
coordhiated  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, provides  these  deflttltioos. 
We  are  advised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
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partment  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  amendment,  that  It  will  have  a  neg- 
ligible impact  on  revenue,  and  that  they 
will  administer  it  according  to  the  bona 
flde  definition. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just 
discovered,  to  my  dismay ,  that  the  Con- 
aanKoirAL  Rkord  ot  last  night,  because 
of  the  late  hours  of  the  Senate,  did  not 
Include  all  of  the  Senate's  business.  Sen- 
ators will  note  that  In  the  Dally  Digest 
there  Is  a  statement  that  the  American 
Samoan  bill  was  passed.  I  only  learned 
while  this  bill  was  pending  that  the  Sen- 
ate Rkcoro  does  not  go  through  to  pre- 
sent the  letter  which  the  Treasury  sent 
to  us. 

Mr.  N1XJ90N.  There  Is  a  second  edi- 
tion. It  is  in  two  parts. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  that  I  had  put  in 
the  Rbcord  last  night  the  letter  from  the 

Treasury.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  is  Thursday 
and  one  Is  Friday. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  did  offer  for  the  Rjccori) 
last  night  the  letter  from  the  Treasury 
stating  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mnxn)  as  modified.  The 
Senator  had  made  a  previous  proposal 
about  which  the  Treasury  felt  some  con- 
cern. They  did  not  object  to  the  amend- 
ment limited  to  the  type  of  situation  to 
which  the  Senator  wtmted  it  to  apply. 
They  feared  that  it  might  be  abused. 

So  the  amendment  was  modified  to 
satisfy  the  Treasury,  and  I  offered  the 
letter,  at  least,  for  the  Ricors. 

I  am  informed  that  it  will  be  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Ricoro  for  yesterday, 
which  is  not  yet  on  Senators'  desks.  All 
I  am  seeking  to  do  at  the  moment  is  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  conferees,  so 
that  we  can  talk  about  the  amendment. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONO.  Tes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  I  was  trying  to  get 
clear  In  my  minrt  was  whether  or  not 
this  bill,  which  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  that  was  considered  last 
night,  was  a  part  of  that  group  of  bills 
that  were  taken  up  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  discussed  in  a  colloquy 
between  the  chairman  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  it  is  not.  Thoee  meas- 
ures will  also  apparently  appear  in  the 
second  section  of  yesterday's  Rkcoro,  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  Senate  to  know  about 
them.  That  is  just  something  beyond 
•our  control,  when  we  overload  the  print- 
er. I  tried  to  get  before  us  a  record, 
which  I  thought  was  there.  I  imder- 
scand  the  problem  in  these  closing  days, 
when   we   meet   until    midnight;    by   9 

0  clock  the  next  morning  he  Is  not  able 
:o  give  us  a  record  of  everything  that 
cransplred. 

It  should  be  here  later  in  the  day.  and 

1  hope  those  matters  will  be  in  the 
Record,  so  Senators  can  look  at  them. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
tiioee  propoeaJs.  because  I  believe  he  was 
in  the  Finance  Committee  meeting 
■wi  in  we  discussed  them  and  voted  on 
most  of  theoi. 

Mr.  KSLfiON.  Yes,  except  there  were 
some  that  were  complicated,  so  I  wanted 


a  chance  to  study  them  before  I  took  a 
position  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Are  the  committee  reports  here  on  the 
bills  that  were  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yesterday? 

Mr.  LONO.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
House  was  going  to  send  us  12  bills  that 
are  on  the  House  Calendar,  and  then  we 
hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  report 
those  12  bills  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  a  committee  report,  and  each 
one  containing  at  least  one  amendment, 
some  containing  two. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
because  the  House  is  not  going  to  pass 
those  12  bills.  That  leaves  us  no  alter- 
native but  to  call  up  the  one  remaining 
tax  bill  which  remains,  HJR.  7577.  It  Is 
not  on  the  calendar  yet,  but  the  Finance 
Committee  agreed  to  report  it,  and  as 
soon  as  the  committee  report  can  be 
made  available  to  the  Senate  we  will 
report  it.  Then  we  will  offer  each  Sen- 
ator the  opportunity  to  offer,  if  he  cares 
to  do  so.  any  of  those  13  amendments 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday 
and  made  available  to  Senators  and  to 
the  press,  and  then  the  Senate  can  work 
its  will  and  do  whatever  it  wants  to  do 
about  it.  At  that  point  we  will  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  House. 

Please  understand  that  I  do  not  arro- 
gate to  myself,  as  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  should  try  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self, the  right  to  exclude  anyone  from 
having  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  that  bill.  If  a  Senator  has 
something  about  which  he  is  concerned, 
as  do  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TtmifCY)  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Crakstoh),  I  would 
cheerfully  admit  that  they  are  right  to 
offer  their  amendments  and  let  the  Sen- 
ate vote  however  it  wants  to  on  them. 
At  this  late  stage  in  the  game.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  understand  that  on  any 
amendment  that  Is  offered,  if  the  House 
says.  "No.  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
have  any  long  conference  to  Insist  on  it," 
we  will  have  to  take  the  House's  bill  In 
short  order. 

But  I  do  think  we  ought  to  offer  Sen- 
ators the  opportimity.  particularly  with 
respect  to  matters  they  have  been  think- 
ing about  and  discussing  for  some  time, 
to  offer  their  tax  measures,  be  they 
something  to  increase  taxes  or  some- 
thing to  reduce  taxes,  on  this  bill.  And  I 
hope  that  we  can  send  the  President 
those  measures  that  the  Senate  can 
agree  to  more  or  less  imanimously  with- 
out any  serious  objectioiL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Respecting  the  12  or  so 
bills  in  the  Finance  Committee,  there 
are  three  or  four  of  them,  anyway,  that 
have  some  comphcated  detail  in  them 
that  is  not  clear  to  me.  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  would  support  them.  My 
question  is.  Will  there  be  c(Hnmlttee  re- 
ports on  each  of  those  before  us.  so  that 
we  can  review  them  before  there  Is  any 
debate  and  vote  on  them? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  our  staff  has  prepared  a  full  writ- 
ten explanation  of  each  of  thoee  legis- 
lative proposals,  which  we  will  be  happy 
to  make  available  to  the  Senate.  At  this 
point,  assuming  that  we  are  going  to 


adjourn  tooicht.  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  go  to  the  printer  and  get  It 
printed  and  get  it  back,  but  we  can  use 
a  Xerox  machine  and  give  the  Senate 
as  many  copies  as  it  wants  of  the  same 
language.  It  Is  just  that  when  you  are 
acting  on  the  last  day  of  the  session— 
and  we  hope  this  will  be  the  last  day— 
you  are  not  able  to  bring  something  in 
in  the  nice,  fine,  polished  paper  and  the 
print  that  you  would  like,  when  you  are 
legislating  on  the  last  day. 

We  can  make  available  to  every  Soi- 
ator  who  wishes  what  the  committee 
repoit  would  say  if  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  it  on  the  table  and  vote 
on  it  In  the  normal  caane. 

idx.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  I  should  say 
that  I  was  on  the  floor  yesterday  when 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  sent  to 
the  desk  13  amendments  which  he 
thought  might  or  might  not  be  brought 
up  today  because  there  was  no  time  for 
action  in  the  committee,  evidently,  and 
the  purpose,  as  I  recall,  was  to  have  these 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  Senators 
would  be  able  to  look  at  them  and  study 
them  today. 

Unfortunately,  and  despite  the  chair- 
man's good  intentions,  half  of  the  Rec- 
ord has  not  been  printed  because  we 
were  in  session  too  late  last  night.  But 
the  intention  was  to  give  Senators  who 
were  interested,  and  those  are  many  in- 
terested, some  information  as  to  what 
these  amendments,  proposed  or  other- 
wise, look  like,  and  in  that  way  the 
amendments  were  prepared  ahead  of 
Ume.  so  that  nothing  would  be  pulled  on 
them  in  a  shotgim  fashion. 

The  question  now  is  on  a  bill  which  was 
on  the  calendar.  I  believe,  since  Wednes- 
day and  is  not  included  among  the  12  or 
13  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  raised  in  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
last  evening. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S«iator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  .yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Were  hearings  held 
on  these  13  bills — not  the  one  that  is  up 
now? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  They  were  discussed  in 
executive  session.  We  are  aware  of  the 
Tretisury  position  with  regard  to  those 
measures.  These  are  not  the  kinds  ot 
bills  on  which  we  usually  hold  hearings. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  small  rev- 
enue measures,  and  they  do  not  involve 
a  large  amount  of  money.  They  involve 
possibly  a  half  million  dollars.  So  far  as 
I  know,  none  of  them  Involves  more  than 
that. 

There  is  one  amendment  involving  a 
cany-forward  and  carry-back  proposal, 
with  regard  to  which  we  are  Informed 
thero  Is  no  long-term  Treasury  loss.  I 
would  assume,  with  regard  to  that  item, 
that  there  would  be  a  short-term  Treas- 
ury loss  which  would  be  offset  by  the 
long-run  effect.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
short-term  impact  of  that  bill  would  be. 
I  know  that  the  Treasury  informs  us  that 
there  is  no  long-term  effect  of  it. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
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that  it  Is  a  policy  of  the  oooamittec  not 
to  bold  hearings  on  these  minor  taUls  and 

that  no  report  will  be  made  available 

Mr  LONG.  We  will  make  avallaWe  to 
tbe  Senator,  if  he  wot»ld  like  to  have  It, 
everything  the  report  would  say  if  we 
had  a  ooemnittee  repwt,  and  answer  any 
question  he  wlshee  to  ask  about  It.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to 
provide  any  information  the  Senator 
woiad  desire.  The  only  measure  that  in- 
volves more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
Is  one  I  voted  against.  I  was  inclined  to 
vote  against  it  becaiise  it  lacked  any 
further  information.  We  will  make  it 
available  to  the  Senator  when  we  call  it 

up.  

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  have  just  received 
word  that  contact  has  been  made  with 
the  Printer,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
Record  will  not  be  ready  until  tomorrow. 
At  this  time.  I  want  to  issue  a  very 
strong  request — as  strong  as  I  can  make 
it— to  the  Printer  to  get  the  second  part 
of  yesterday's  Record  up  today,  and  as 
early  as  possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  will  not  have  a 
npart.  Thtn  were  no  hearings,  for  per- 
haps good  reasons.  But  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  consider  these 
bills  next  year,  in  an  orderly  way,  when 
we  can  have  our  staff  check  It?  Here  it 
is  Saturday,  and  I  do  not  have  a  staff 
member  here.  It  is  their  day  off.  It  is 
hard  to  come  in  with  a  stack  of  new  bills 
and  determine  whether  we  should  vote 
for  or  against  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  concerned,  it  is  purely  up  to 
the  Soiate.  The  Senate  can  do  whatever 
it  wishes.  Of  all  the  measures  we  are 
talking  about,  not  one  has  the  least  bit 
of  interest  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
but  they  are  of  concern  to  other  Soiators. 
So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  stay  here  for  another  week 
and  consider  anything  that  would  be 
unfinished  business  when  we  go  home. 
But  the  House  is  planning  to  adjourn, 
and  the  Senate  does  have  some  unfin- 
ished business  which  I  think  should  be 
c(Hicluded. 

With  regard  to  the  13  items  I  have 
mentioned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  8  of 
them  could  pass  by  unanimous  consent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  another  one 
that  the  Senator  from  Vennont  wants 
to  offer.  It  has  to  do  with  istle.  I  do  not 
know  what  istle  is,  but  they  have  an  Item 
about  istle.  He  has  an  amendment  that 
I  think  could  be  adopted  unanimously. 
Ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  whether 
he  is  willing  to  wait  until  next  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  we  could  have  a  vote 
on  the  pending  bill,  so  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  can 
go  to  a  conference,  and  then  take  up 
this  matter  again. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  do  that,  could  I  ask  one  question  of 
the  chairman? 

Is  this  bill  out  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee a  tax  bill  or  a  tariff  bill?  If  it  is  a 
tariff  bill,  I  am  going  to  have  an  amend- 
ment, myself. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  Is  a  tax  bill,  but  I  do 
believe  we  have  a  tariff  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


I  have  tried  to  see  that  the  calendar 
was  not  stripped  of  every  tax  bill,  be- 
cause if  we  did  that  it  would  mean  that 
at  that  point  the  Senate  would  be  fore- 
closed from  acting  on  anything  like  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind,  even  though 
it  might  meet  with  unanimous  mwroval 
of  the  Senate  and  nobody  in  the  Press 
Gallery  or  anybody  else  could  conceive 
of  any  reaaon  why  It  should  not  pass  and 
it  would  have  the  support  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  everybody  else,  but  could  not  be 
acted  upon.  I  have  tried  to  leave  a  bill 
available  so  that  Senators  oould  offer  a 
proposal.  I  do  not  know  what  the  pro- 
PKJsal  is,  but  if  nobody  has  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  we  pass  this 
bill? 

The  chair  aj^polnted  the  f  cdlowlng  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate:  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Awderson,  and  Mr.  Behkett. 


H.R.  12807— FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PERSONAL    TAX    EXEMPTION    FOR 

CERTAIN  AMERICAN  SAMOANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  colloquy  can  be  resumed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

As  I  understand  it  there  will  be  a  bill ; 
the  Senator  will  have  it  on  the  floor;  and 
suiy  of  us  who  have  amendments  agreed 
to  by  the  Government  department  con- 
cerned and  the  Treasury  will  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  have  them 
favorably  considered. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  will  be  the  Senator's 
only  chance.  For  example,  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Tunney)  has  a  pro- 
posal that  he  wants  to  make. 

Mr.  JAVIT8. 1  have  one  also. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chitrch  has  a  proposal 
that  has  to  do  with  writers  donating  their 
manuscripts  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Aiken  also  has  a  proposal.  If  we  do 
not  know  of  any  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  voted  on.  we  will  vote. 

I  regret  that  we  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity for  a  dozen  bills  on  which  Sen- 
ators could  make  their  proposals.  That 
is  not  within  our  province. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair 
arrangement.  I  have  a  proposed  that  re- 
lates to  qualifying  certain  types  of  hous- 
ing projects. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  these  bills  come 
up  without  reports,  without  hearings, 
if  they  say  they  are  minor  bills  but  af- 
fect taxes,  I  am  just  going  to  talk  and 
talk  and  talk — ^Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  Any  Member  can  do  that, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  hope  the  S«a- 
ator  would  not  talk  cmd  talk  and  talk  if 
a  bill  has  gone  through  the  departments 
and  has  favorable  reports  from  every 
de[>artment,  a  bill  which  should  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  which  we  hoped  to 
take  up  several  weeks  ago,  but  because  of 
the  revenue  sharing  bill  and  HJl.  1,  we 
were  not  able  to  do  so. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  lias  been 
cleared  by  all  the  departments.  There  is 
no  objection  to  it  whatever.  It  relates  to 
wine.  It  relates  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
content  in  wine.  It  is  going  to  improve 
the  quality  of  wine,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE,  You  cannot  improve 
the  quahty  of  California  wine. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  agree  that  it  l» 
v«7  difQcult;  but  the  fact  is  that  In 
wines  of  low  alcohol  content,  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  natural  carbon  dioxide 
which  Is  allowed  to  be  retained  by  law 
would  Improve  the  taste  and  color  of 
those  wines  and  in  addition  prevent  it 
from  spoiling  as  swiftly  from  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  not 
make  a  general  fiat  that  he  is  going  to 
talk  against  all  these  small  amendments 
that  are  coming  up  because  they  do  not 
relate  to  his  State  or  his  province  or  his 
Interest, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  TtuX  is  not  the  rea- 
son. This  is  Saturday.  We  all  hope  to  ad- 
journ. We  do  not  have  a  staff  availaUe 
to  analyze  these  bills.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  a  serious  Judgment  qd 
them. 

The  Senator  may  be  correct.  He  is 
enormously  persuasive.  He  may  be  right. 
Much  as  I  respect  the  President  and 
much  as  I  reelect  the  agencies  down- 
town, our  fimctloD  is  to  make  our  own 

judgments.  

Mr  TUNNEY.  That  proposal  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  and  has  been  in 
the  Finance  (Committee.  The  Senator 
from  TiOUiMa"*  (Mr.  Lomo.  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee.  and  the  staff,  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  it.  so  that 
I  am  sure  the  Committee  would  find  It 
acceptable.  Just  look  at  the  proposal  and 
at  the  reports  and  at  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  Senator  could  not 
possibly  say  that  this  is  a  proposal  that 
should  not  go  through  the  Senate  today. 
Mr.  LONG.  Well.  Senator,  standing 
right  beside  me  is  the  best  tax  expert 
available  to  us  here  and  as  soon  as  we 
have  disposed  of  the  debt  limit  bill  in 
conference.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  make  him 
available  to  the  Senator.  I  say  with  con- 
fldence  that  the  Senator  does  not  have 
anyone  on  his  staff  who  would  be  better 
able  to  understand  this  measure  than 
Mr.  Woodworth  standing  beside  me 
right  here.  He  will  be  glad  to  explain 
everything  to  the  Senator. 

The  way  I  like  to  legislate  Is  where  we 
do  business  by  unanimous  consent  so 
that  everything  that  goes  through  is 
something  that  we  want,  and  nothing 
goes  through  if  it  is  something  that  we 
do  not  want.  The  Senator  can  do  it  on 
his  own  terms,  of  course,  and  if  he  does 
not  like  anything  he  can  object.  Tiit 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  always  been 
a  reasonable  man.  He  has  never  been  ar- 
bitrary. He  is  falrmlnded.  I  would  think 
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that  with  regard  to  these  mature,  I  will 
be  happy  to  make  our  tax  expert  avail- 
able to  him  on  precisely  every  one  of 
the  Items  the  Senator  Is  interested  In. 
We  are  satisfied  that  they  should  be- 
come law  and  when  the  Treasury  Is  sat- 
isfied that  they  should  become  law,  no 
one  knows  of  any  objection  to  them.  The 
Senator  is  a  falrminded  person  and  I 
know  that  he  will  not  refuse  the  right  of 
the  Senate  unanimously  to  vote  on  some- 
thing where  everyone  can  agree  it  Is  a 
good  bill.  If  the  Senator  has  any  doubt 
about  a  bUl,  I  would  concede  his  ability 
to  prevent  It  from  passing,  and  I  respect 
the  Senator  for  that.  I  have  sat  here 
when  the  Senator  talked  for  24  hours 
plus,  when  he  spoke  that  long.  He  has 
the  power  to  kill  any  bill  of  a  revenue 
nature  that  we  are  talking  about  which 
has  not  vet  passed  the  Senate.  He  could 
probably  kill  all  those  tJiat  have  passed, 
tf  he  wanted  to  So  I  would  plead  with 
him  to  give  Senators  the  same  consider- 
ation if  he  were  in  their  position.  I  will 
make  available  to  the  Senator  the  best 
tax  expert  we  have  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  any  printing — emd  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee — he  is  going  to 
make  available  to  us  in  some  form, 
whether  mimeographed  or  not — 
Xeroxed.  I  believe — a  list  of  the  13  bills 
because  these  are  not  In  the  Record  and 
we  will  need  a  list  of  the  things  and  what 
they  do.  All  I  want  to  find  out  is  what 
they  do,  how  much  money  they  will  cost, 
and  whom  they  b«ieflt,  and  then  I  can 
make  up  my  mind  whether  I  wsmt  to 
vote  for  them  or  not.  That  Is  one  thing 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  get.  I  think 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  that,  and  then 
we  can  work  our  will. 

Mr.  LONG.  By  all  means.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  have  It  and  we  will  make  it 
available.  I  am  sorry  that  the  printer 
did  not  accommodate  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  this  matter  by 
having  this  on  Senators'  desks  this  morn- 
ing. However,  I  thought  it  was  there. 

Mr.  CHILES.  One  of  the  bills  has  gone 
to  conference.  We  have  completed  that, 
but  I  do  not  know,  now,  who  would 
beoeflt.  or  how  much  it  would  cost,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  that  before  the 
conference  report  comes  back.  I  heard 
about  the  bona  flde  corporations  and  I 
heard  about  this  definition  and  that  def- 
inition— long  term,  short  term,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  benefits  the  State  of 
West  Virginia — who  else,  I  do  not  know. 
West  Virginia  has  a  tax  on  automobiles 
which  is  a  problem  with  that  State.  Who 
else.  I  could  not  teU  the  Senator  except 
for  Scunoa. 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  was  something 
about  the  minimum  tax.  was  there  not? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  idea.  I  did  not 
ask.  I  do  not  have  any  idea.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  offered  the  amendment.  May- 
be the  Senator  could  find  out  what  he 
wants  to  know  from  him.  as  to  who  the 
beneficiaries  might  be.  I  personally  did 
not  ask  and  would  prefer  not  to.  Just 
let  us  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  proposi- 


tion and  treat  everyone  alike.  I  would 
not  want  to  be  prejudiced  by  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  on  the  Finance 
Committee  and  I  realize  that  the  chair- 
man h&a  b^exx  busy  and  in  c<H\f  erence.  I 
have  been  ttylng  for  3  days  to  find  out, 
and  to  get  a  summary  of  the  bills.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Wod(iworth,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  this  Cof^»«M,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Pinance^ommittee  staff, 
have  been  tied  up  every  single  day  on 
pending  legftWttofa.  I  asked  for  a  sum- 
mary 3  days  ago,  as  a  member  of  the 
conunittee.  But  they  have  been  so  busy 
that  I  still  do  not  have  the  siuiunary.  I 
do  not  have  a  list  of  the  bills.  They  are 
not  here  yet.  I  want  a  list  of  the  bills — 
there  are  three  or  four  of  them  that  I 
want  to  be  sure  are  carefully  examined. 
I  think  I  may  oppose  them  but  I  do  not 
Itnow  because  I  cannot  get  the  bills  to 
read  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  it  was  within  my  power 
to  compel  the  Senator's  att«idance  at 
the  committee  meetings,  he  would  know. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  was  at  the  committee 
meetings.  The  Finance  Committee  was 
passing  on  the  bills.  They  were  compli- 
cated, and  he  was  trying  to  do  so  in  5 
minutes,  the  day  before  yesterday.  I 
asked  the  staff,  Senator,  for  a  summary, 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Conmiittee. 
and  I  have  not  got  that  list  yet.  I  was 
there,  but  I  could  not  understand  the 
explanations,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  members  of  the  committee 
understood  them.  I  have  been  asking  for 
the  bills  that  they  were  explaining  from 
prepared  text.  I  was  told  that  the  staff 
would  furnish  it.  So  do  not  give  me  that. 
Just  give  me  a  list  of  the  bills  and  a 
summary.  That  is  all  I  am  asking  for. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  was  put  in  the  Record. 
I  will  be  happy  to  provide  it  for  the 
Senator.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not 
yet  voted  on  the  biUs  or  amendments. 
Perhaps  someone  protested  that  he 
wanted  more  time  to  study  something 
on  a  particular  subject. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  said  I  wanted  more 
time.  On  the  airlines,  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand that  one.  The  Senator  said  I  was 
not  there.  I  was  there.  I  asked  for  a  sum- 
mary 3  days  ago.  All  I  want  is  a  list  of 
bills  and  I  do  not  want  any  reflections  on 
whether  I  was  present  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  recall  the  Senator  was 
there  part  of  the  time,  but  I  do  not  re- 
caJl  whether  he  was  there  all  the  time 
or  not.  But  if  the  Senator  was  there — 
franJtly,  I  had  to  step  out  myself  for  a 
few  minutes  while  the  meeting  was 
going  on,  but  everyone  who  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment  explained  it,  and 
every  question  was  answered  that  was 
asked  about  it,  so  far  as  I  can  recall.  I 
do  not  recall  of  any  question  that  was 
asked  that  was  not  answered  to  the  best 
of  the  ability  of  those  present  to  answer 
them. 

I  did  put  a  summary  in  the  Record. 
It  is  there.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Senator,  just  do  whatever  you  want  to 
do  about  it.  Let  yoiu"  conscience  be  your 
guide.  I  am  only  trying  to  acconunodate 
other  people.  I  would  think,  if  the  Sen- 
ator had  one  of  those  13  measures,  or 
even  1,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont wants  to  offer,  that  he  would  be 


asking  people  to  take  time  to  consider  tJie 
proposition;  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  is  all  the  Senator  Is  asking. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 
That  is  all.  As  a  member  of  the  commit. 
tee,  that  is  what  I  have  asked  for  for  3 
solid  dsiys. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  will  have  it. 
I  urge  the  Senator  to  be  here  because  we 
will  provide  it  to  him. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  When? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
may  I  say — is  the  Senator  from  Rorlda 
here?  Anyway,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  should  like,  if  those 
who  have  amendments  to  offer  to  tariff 
bills,  to  take  up  the  two  cariUon  bills 
some  time  this  morning  and,  later,  for 
those  who  have  amendments,  to  take  up 
H.R.  640,  which  is  also  a  tariff  bUl. 

And  in  that  way  those  who  have  indi- 
cated to  the  respective  legislative  com- 
mittees that  they  are  interested  In  these 
bills  would  have  as  much  opportunity  on 
this  one  and  the  other  two  could  be 
cleared  out  of  the  way  because  they  are 
of  minor  significance. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  that  does 
not  include  tax  items? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  no  tax  bills. 
There  are  three  tariff  bills. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana said  that  he  would  report  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  JAVITS.  So.  the  Senator  would 
prefer  that  we  have  the  tax  items  on  the 
tax  bills  rather  than  on  these. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wouW  not  care. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  minds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  indicated  that  I  would  like 
to  take  up  two  carillon  measures  and 
that  if  anyone  hawi  an  amendment,  he 
could  offer  it  to  HJR.  2640.  which  is  also 
a  carillon  bill.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  raised  a  question  about  a  tax  bill 
being  reported  out.  My  answer  was  that 
none  of  these  three  were  tax  bills.  And 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
you  were  going  to  report  out  a  tax  bill. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  And  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  said  that  he  would  pre- 
fer to  have  us  do  it  cm  a  tax  bin. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  beUeve  that  we  will  have 
a  tax  bill  and  a  tariff  bill.  I  prefer  that 
Senators  offer  tax  amendments  on  tax 
bills  and  tariff  amendments  on  tariff 
bills. 
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HJl.     12807— ARCHITECTURAL    AND 
ENQINEERrNG  SERVICES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statxmknt  bt  Sknatos  Brock 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Senate  passage 
of  HJt.  12807  which  glTes  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmeiit  authority  to  negotiate  contracts  for 
architectural  and  engineering  services  on  the 


iMMls  of  competmoe  and  quallfloatloa  and 
oot  on  the  basla  oi  th*  lowest  bid. 

This  method  of  procurement  will  bettes 
assure  high  quality  des^n,  economical  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  and  facUitlas 
designed  to  "protect  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  American  pubUe"  aa  obli- 
gated by  the  code  of  ethics  of  profeeetonal 
engineers. 

The  cost  of  Intangibles  such  as  Imagina- 
tion, technical  skill,  creativity.  Innovation 
and  attention  to  details  cannot  be  compared 
on  a  price  basis. 

HJl.  12807  does  Include  a  requirement 
which  limits  the  cost  of  these  servlcee  to  no 
more  than  6%  at  the  construction  cost  of 
the  project.  It  la  realistic  and  sound  legisla- 
tion. 

I  was  a  coeponsor  of  the  Senate  version 
of  this  bUl.  I  was  also  a  sponsor  of  the  1970 
House  bUl  which  died  in  the  Senate  when  It 
was  reported  out  of  Committee  too  late  to  b* 
considered  before  adjournment  of  the  9l8t 
Congress.  So,  I  am  doubly  pleased  with  tha 
Senate's  action  In  passing  H£.  1S807  dtarlng 
the  closing  days  of  the  0ad  Oongrees. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
for  a  long  time  an  amendment  extend- 
ing for  3  years  the  suspension  of  the 
duty  on  istle  fibers.  That  is  a  material 
that  does  not  come  into  competition  with 
anything  in  this  coimtry  so  far  as  I  know. 

It  is  practically  all  imported  from 
Mexico  and  has  been  excluded  from  duty 
for  15  years.  And  the  House  Ways  £Uid 
Means  committee  has  a^jroved  a  com- 
panion bill  for  this  suspension.  They 
may  vote  on  it  late  today.  I  imder- 
stand.  That  means  that  it  will  not  get 
here  m  time  for  any  action  on  that  bill 
by  the  Senate. 

Our  only  recourse  seems  to  be  to  in- 
clude it  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reported  on 
August  8  that  it  has  no  objection  to  it. 
It  has  also  been  approved  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. While  it  is  not  a  major  industrial 
item,  its  use  does  provide  som^  business 
in  this  country  for  quite  a  few  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  ask  that  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session,  may  I  say  that  from  what 
I  have  heard  about  the  Timney  amend- 
ment and  the  Aiken  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  of  a  nature 
which  should  be  given  consideration. 
And  I  hope  that  consideration  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  submitted  this  to  be  printed  except 
that  up  to  now  I  had  no  idea  what  bill  to 
offer  it  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  ccHislder  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilbs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  PRSEODINO  OFFECE&.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  coimdered 
and  c(mflrmed. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Ttotb  legislative  clett.  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  L.  Cowen,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retiremait 
Board. 


PUBLIC  HSALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  «i  bloc^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 


FEDERAL    METAL    AND    NONMETAL 
MINE  SAFETY  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlnn  - 
tion  of  Peter  J.  Bensoni,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  SITES 
FOR  CHANCKRIB8  FOR  fX>REiaN 
EMBAflglES 

The  bill  (S.  4039)  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-553  concerning  an  mternational  cen- 
ter for  sites  for  chanceries  for  foreign 
embassies  was  considered,  ordered  to  l)e 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

fie  it  enaettd  by  tKt  Senate  and  Hotiae 
of  R^pretentativt*  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  6  of  Public  Law 
90-663  (Sa  Stat.  968)  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  XoUows. 

"There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not 
to  exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  section  5  of  this  Act :  Providied,  That  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  hereunder  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  Tteasurj-  from  proceeds 
of  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  to  foreign 
governments  and  International  organizations 
as  provided  for  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act." 


ACTION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  W.  Ervin.  of  California, 
to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  ACTTION. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imaolmous  consent  that  the  President 
be  inunedlately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEQISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MT.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  Order  No.  1233 
and  up  to  and  including  Calendar  Order 
No.  1241. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS 
FOR  RECREATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  PROTECTION  OF  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES  AT  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFB  AREAS 

The  bill  'TiR.  10384)  to  release  certain 
restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  recreational  development  and  for  the 
protection  of  natural  resources  at  fish 
and  wildlife  areas  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MEMBEH8  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  WHO  hRE  IN 
MISSING  STATUS  TO  ACCUMU- 
LATE LEAVE  WITHOUT  LIMITA- 
TION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <HJl.  14911)  to  ajnenri  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
mem.berB  oi  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
in  a  missing  status  to  accumulate  leave 
without  limitation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Comm.ittee  c«i  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  11,  after  the 
word  "titie".  strike  out  "37."  and  insert 
"37.  However,  a  member  whose  deaUi  is 
prescribed  or  determined  under  section 
555  or  556  of  titie  37  may,  in  addition  to 
leave  accrued  before  entering  a  missing 
status,  accrue  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  daj's'  leave  during  the  pe- 
riod he  is  in  a  missing  status,  unless  his 
actual  death  occurs  on  a  date  when,  had 
he  lived,  he  would  have  accrued  leave  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  in 
which  event  settlement  will  be  made  few 
the  number  of  days  accrued  to  the  ac- 
tual date  of  death.  Leave  so  accrued  in 
a  missing  status  shall  be  accounted  for 
separately  and  paid  for  under  the  provi- 
sioos  of  section  501  of  title  37." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Mil  add  the  foUoiwlng 
sections: 


Sec.  4.  Chapter  4  of  tlt^e  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  134  is  amended  to  read  as  f ol- 
Ioiwb: 

1 134.  Deputy  Secretaries  of  Defense:  ap- 
pointment: powers  and  duties; 
precedence 

"(a)  THere  are  tiw>  Deputy  Secretertee  of 
Defense,  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  oon- 
eent  of  the  Senate.  A  peraon  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed ae  a  Deputy  Secavtar;  of  Defense 
within  ten  years  after  relief  from  aotlve  duty 
as  a  oocmilsslODed  officer  of  a  regular  com- 
ponent of  an  armed  force. 

"(b)  The  Deputy  Seoretartee  shAll  perform 
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irtich  dxitlM  »nd  exarolfle  such  powcn  u  tJi» 
J«cr«t»ry  of  DrfeM*  may  pr««crtb».  The 
Oeputy  SecrwtJUrtM.  In  the  ordar  o<  pi*ce- 
(leno«.  designated  by  the  President  shall  act 
■or.  and  exerclae  the  powers  of.  the  Secretary 
»hen  the  Secretary  la  disabled  or  there  la  no 
Secretary  of  Defenae. 

■■(0)  Tha  Deputy  Swawtarlea  take  preoe- 
lenoa  In  tha  Dajiartmaat  at  Defenae  immedl- 
rtely  after  the  Secretary." 

13)  Section  138(c)  and  ISfl(e)  are  aaidi 
kmanded  by  staking  out  "Deputy  Secretary" 
knd  inaertlng  In  place  thereof  "Deputy  3ec- 
'etarles". 

(33)   The  Item  In  the  analysU  relating  to 
lectton  134  la  amended  to  read  as  folloiwa: 
134.  Deputy    Secretartea    of    Defense:     ap- 
polnttnent:      powers      and      duties; 
precedence." 

Sac.  5.  Section  171(a)  (3)  of  title  10, 
JrUied  3t«t«a  Code,  la  amended  by  striking 
>ut  'Xb»"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "a'". 

Sac.  8.  Section  5313(1)  of  title  5.  United 
Jtatea  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'i  1)  Deputy  SecTWtarlee  of  Defense  (3)." 

3«c.  7.  Section  308(c)  of  the  Internal  Se- 
ninty  Aat  of  1980  (50  U^.C.  883(c))  la 
unandod  to  read  aa  followa: 

•(C)  Notwtthatandlng  section  133(d)  of 
ntle  10,  Unlitad  Statea  Code,  only  the  Deputy 
iacretarlaa  <rf  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
;he  National  Security  Agency  may  be  dele- 
cted any  authority  Tested  In  the  Secretary 
5f  Defense  by  subaecthjn  (a> .". 

Amend  the  title  so  aa  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
wnend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States  Code. 
to  autborlae  membara  of  the  armad  foroee 
who  are  In  a  TnlT*"B  statua  to  accumulate 
leave  without  Mminatton.  to  amend  title  10, 
United  Statea  Coda,  to  authonaa  an  addi- 
tional Deputy  Secretary  erf  Defenae.  and  for 
[>ther  purpoaea.  • 

Axnand  section  3  of  the  bill  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

Sec.  3.  The  first  and  second  sections  of 
this  A«t  become  effective  as  of  Peibruary  38, 
1961. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    Uie    amendment    Is    agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  is  Identical  to 
Calendar  Order  No.  1238,  which  is  on  the 
CooMDt  Calendar,  a  bill  to  authorize  an 
additional  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Normally  It 
would  be  called  up  in  a  few  m(»nent8. 
The  reason  I  am  offering  this  as  an 
am«uixnent  to  H.R.  14911  is  to  facilitate 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3237) ,  a  bill  to  authorlM 
an  additional  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  over. 

The  PRESTDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


the  parliamentary  situation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
no  idea  that  this  would  be  done.  I  knew 
an  amendment  was  going  to  be  offered. 
However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  withdrawn  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDtNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectloo.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  it.  However,  some 
questions  will  be  asked  and  we  will  need 
a  little  more  time. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS' 
SALARY  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1972 

The  bill  (HJl.  15W5)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1993  to  Increase  salaries,  to  pro- 
vide certain  revisions  In  the  retirement 
benefits  of  public  school  teachers,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  8ind  passed. 


The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NORTH  CAROLINA- VmOINIA 
BOUNDARY 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  912) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an 
agreement  between  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  establishing  their 
lateral  seaward  boundary  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  timie,  and  passed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FREE  ENTRY  OF  A 
CARILLON  FOR  USE  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  4678)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara  was  announced  as  next  in 
order.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  up  this  bill.  However, 
if  anyone  raises  objection,  there  will  be 
no  sweat  in  passing  It  over. 

Mr.  PB'AT.T,  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  not  a  bill  to 
which  one  could  attach  tax  sunendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  is  one  of  three 
carillon  bUls,  and  I  thought  that  we 
might  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  BEALL.  'What  bill  is  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Calendar  No.  1240. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  carillon  bill  on  the  Calendar 
which  could  be  used,  calendar  No.  1050. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  but  there  is 
also  H.R.  840. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  H.R.  640.  This  Is  a  straight  carillon 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
on  Calendar  No.  1240.  a  bill  (H.R.  4678) 
to  provide  for  the  free  duty  of  a  carillon 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  pased  over. 


WAIVER  OP  EMPLOYEE  DEDUC- 
TIONS FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  I^JR- 
POSES  DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  ER- 
RONEOUS REMOVAL  OR  SUSPEN- 
SION 

Tile  t^  (Hit.  11563)  to  amend  chap- 
ter 87  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
waive  employee  deductions  for  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  pur- 
poses during  a  period  of  erroneous  re- 
moval or  suspension  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


COAST  GUARD 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   Presldait.   I 

send  to  the  desk  two  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  which  have  been  cleared 
all  the  way  around,  and  ask  unanimoxii 
consent  for  their  immediate  considera- 
tion and  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged from  the  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions of  Rear  Adm.  Mark  A.  Whalen  and 
Rear  Adm.  Benjamin  F.  Engel  to  be 
commander.  Pacific  area,  and  com- 
mnder.  Atlantic  area,  UjS.  Coast  Guard 
with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral,  while  so 
serving. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


EXBCDTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
again  go  into  executive  session. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  27)  to  establish 
the  Glen  Csmyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1462) 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  to  the  Sis- 
seton  and  Wfihpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux  In- 
dians of  their  portion  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  judgments  In  favor  of  the 
Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
142  and  359,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  THE  OSAGE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  921,  H.R.  7093.  an  act  to 
provide  for  the  diSiposition  of  judgment 
fimds  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma.  Before  I  make  the  request,  I 
wish  to  make  an  explanation. 

This  bill  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  July  19.  There  has  been  a  hold  on 
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the  bill,  but  about  2  weeks  ago  the  Joint 
leadership  announced  that  holds  would 
not  be  honored  from  that  time  on.  Never- 
theless on  several  occasions  when  It  was 
nossible  to  bring  up  this  biU,  the  majority 
l^er  decided  not  to.  in  the  hope  that 
It  could  be  taken  up  at  a  Ume  when  aU 
parties  were  present.  .  ^   i„  »u- 

This  bUl  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  insular  fd- 
fairs  unanimously.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacmow)  has 
been  after  me  to  caU  up  this  bill,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BiLLMON)  has  poUtely  and 
courteously  raised  the  question  from  time 
to  time.  We  are  down  to  possibly  the  last 
day  of  the  session. 

I  had  intended  to  bring  up  this  bill  two 
days  ago.  But  when  I  found  that  a  F«x- 
ticular  Senator  was  not  in  town  I  decided 
to  wait  until  the  next  day.  which  was 
yesterday.  Yesterday  this  matter  could 
have  been  brought  up  but  I  decided  to 
wait  another  day.  I  served  noUce  last 
night  that  today  we  would  take  up  the 
bill  in  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were 
Interested,  and  after  that  the  Osage  In- 
dian bill.  ^,    ^, 

I  make  this  explanation  at  this  time 
because  I  like  to  lean  over  as  far  back- 
ward as  I  can  for  every  Senator.  But  with 
the  time  drawing  to  a  close  I  feel  I  have 
to  exercise  a  certain  responsibility. 

Mr  President,  therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  that  Calendar 
No   921,  H.R.  7093.  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HH.  7093)  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  Judgment  fimds  of  tha  Osage  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montfuia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
2.  strike  out  "the  sum  of  $1,000,000"  and 
insert  "an  amount  equal  to  30  per  centum 
of  the  judgment  together  with  interest 
thereon";   and,  in  line  6,  after  "(b)". 
strike  out  "The  sum  of  $1,000,000  plus 
any  funds  that  revert  to  the  Osage  Tribe 
may  be  advanced,  expended.  Invested,  or 
reinvested  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
an  education  program  or  other  socioeco- 
nomic programs  of  benefit  to  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  such  pro- 
grams to  be  administered  as  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "  and  in- 
sert "An  amount  equal  to  30  per  centum 
of  the  judgment  together  with  int««8t 
thereon  plus  any  funds  that  revert  to 
the  Osage  Tribe  may  be  advanced,  ex- 
pended, invested,  or  reinvested  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  an  education  pro- 
gram or  other  socioeconomic  programs 
of  benefit  to  all  members  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  whether 


allotted  or  unallotted,  such  programs  to 
be  administered  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior". 

Mr.  MANSFXELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  request.  If  this  bill  is  passed. 
I  would  hope  there  would  be  no  motion 
miirio  at  this  time  to  reconsider  and  table. 


ORDER  OF  BUBINBaS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSe.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  ma- 
jority whip. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  was  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me  brief- 
ly? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
IN  FAVOR  OF  CERTAIN  INDIANS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  3230.  a»d  ask  for  Its  immedi- 
ate consideration.         

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  legislative  clert  read  as  follows. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amandxnanU  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
3230)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
tha  Aaalnlbolna  Tribes  of  Indians  In  Indian 
Olalma  Oommlsalon  docket  numbered  279-A. 
and  for  other  purpoaes,  having  met,  after  full 
suid  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  racom- 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CONRaXIfCB  Repost 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  BUI  (B. 
3230)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Asslnlbolne  Tribes  of  Indians  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  279-A, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  alter 
fuU  and  free  conference,  have  been  unable 

to  agree. 

HKMST  IL.  Jackson, 

Lxc  MxTCAUr. 

HINET    Bn-LMOI*. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Waynx  N.  Asfinall. 
Ed  Bomondson. 

JOHK    P.    SAYLOa, 

John  N.  Happy  Camp, 
Managert  on   the  Part   of   the  House. 


The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  Montana  and 
has  to  do  with  the  Assiniboine  Indians. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendm«it  of  the  House  to  S.  3230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INDIAN  PEAKS  AREA,  COLO. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 

reeentativee  on  S.  1198. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  am«idmetit  of  the 
House  of  RepireeentaUves  to  the  bill  (S. 
1198)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  review  as  to  its  suitahility  f  or 
preservation  as  wilderness  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enartJng  clause 
and  insert: 

TTiat    (a)    the   Secretary   of    Agriculture.    In 
accordanx^  with  the  pnyvlaioos  of  subaeotlon 
3(d)   of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  September  3. 
lOM  (78  Stat   B&a)  relating  to  public  notice, 
public  hearlnga,   and   review   by   State   and 
other  aganctas.  shaU  review,  aa  to  its  suit- 
abUlty  or  nooaultatoUlty  for  preaarraUoa  aa 
wUdemeea.  the  area  lor  any  portloa  thareoC) 
located  partially  Ux  Arapaho  Natlooai  ForsM 
and  partially  In  Roosevelt  Natlooal  Potaat. 
containing  approximately  aaventy-ooa  thou- 
sand   acres,    lying    generaUy    south    of    the 
southern  boundary  ot  Rooky  Mountaai  Na- 
tional   Park.    Ooiotado,   aad    commonly   r»- 
(erred  to  aa  the  "Indian  Peaks  Area.'  aa  gan- 
erally  depleted  ob  a  map  entitled  "Indian 
Peaks  Study  Area ',  dated  Oototoer  4. 1972.  and 
shall  report  Ms  findings  to  tha  Preetdant. 
The  President  shall  advise  the  United  Stataa 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea  of 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  daa- 
IgnaUoD  of  such  area  or  portion  thereof  aa 
"wUdemesa"  together  with  mape  and  a  defi- 
nition oi  boundarlea.  Any  reonm  mend  a*J  on 
of  the  President  to  the  eBact  that  Kuch  area 
or  portion  thereof  ahoiUd  be  designated  as 
"wilderness"  shall  beoome  eCactlve  only  If 
so  provided  by  ac  Act  of  Coogreaa. 

(b)  The  review  required  by  this  Act.  In- 
cluding any  reports  and  reoonunendatloos 
with  reapeet  thereto.  shaU.  except  to  the 
extent  otherwlae  provided  In  this  Act.  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  tha  applVaahle 
provlaiona  of  the  WUdameas  Act. 

Sxc.  2.  There  la  hereby  authorised  to  be 
i4>proprlated  such  amount  as  may  be  nao- 
easary  to  carry  out  the  provlslooa  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  1198  reduces 
the  area  to  be  studies  for  possible  Inclu- 
sion In  the  wUdemess  system  by  some 
4.000  acres.  This  and  other  differences 
between  the  two  versions  might  require 
a  conference  If  more  time  remained. 
However,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  the  sponsor  of  S.  1198,  the  sai- 
lor Senator  from  Colorado  ^Mr.  Aixott)  . 
has  requested  that  we  accept  the 
changes. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  '  Mr.  Jack- 
son) I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  1198. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECRBATION- 
AL  AREA,  NY.  AND  NJ.— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washtog- 
lon  I  Mr.  Jackson)  .  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  8.  1852. 
and  aak  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
S.  1852)   to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference. 
have  atp-eed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conferwice  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congris- 
3I0NAL  Record  of  Oct.  12,  1972.  at  pp. 

35539-35541  > 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ion  iMr.  jACKfiON> ,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
conference  met  and  worked  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  differing  versions  of  this 
important  legislation.  There  is  probably 
no  other  area  of  the  Nation  where  recre- 
ational facilities  are  more  sorely  needed 
than  in  our  great  urban  centers.  With 
ihe  enactment  of  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  East,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  establishing  an  area  where 
public  recreational  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Nation's  largest  metropoUtan 
area,  composed  of  Greater  New  York  City 
and  the  surrounding  commimities. 

Yesterday.  Congress  completed  action 
and  sent  to  the  Presidoit  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  West  in  the  Ssui  Fran- 
cisco metropolitan  area.  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  follow  that  action  by  com- 
pleting the  final  steps  in  the  legislative 
process  in  connection  with  the  present 
bill. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S  1852. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  the  Senate's  approval 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  1852,  a 
bill,  which  I  cosponsored.  to  create  a 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
With  persistence  and  hard  work  the  Ccm- 
gress,  the  administration,  and  the  many 
fine  governmental  and  citizen  groups  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  brought 
Into  reality  this  novel  concept,  a  national 
urban  park  in  the  midst  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  area  of  the  Nation.  The 
benefits  which  the  creation  of  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  will  bring  to 
the  20  million  people  redding  within  a 
day's  traveling  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore are  incalculable. 


This  coimtrsr's  coastal  areas  are  among 
its  greatest  natural  resources,  and  among 
its  scarcest.  The  competing  demands 
which  are  placed  on  the  coastal  areas  for 
all  kinds  of  aetlvities  make  it  all  the  more 
significant  that  the  Congress  has  agreed 
to  oollect  the  various  available  properties 
in  the  area  of  New  York  Harbor  and  to 
set  them  aside  for  the  recreational  use  of 
so  many.  Tlie  recreation  area  will  con- 
tribute in  a  major  way  in  making  our 
crowded  eastern  cities  more  livable  by 
bringing  these  cities'  inhabitants  within 
dose  reach  of  the  ocean.  By  protecting 
the  wetlands  and  wildlife  preserve  in 
Jamaica  Bay,  one  of  the  units  of  the 
recreation  area,  we  also  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  some  of  our  most  deli- 
cate resources,  the  primitive  estuarine 
and  marine  life  on  which  higher  forms 
of  life  depend. 

The  creation  of  Gateway  "East ',  like 
the  proposal  to  create  Gateway  "West" 
in  San  Francisco,  Csdif. — the  Golden 
Gate  NaUonal  Recrajitlon  Area^repre- 
sents  the  epitome  of^the  "parks  to  the 
people"  recreational  philosophy  which 
President  Nixon  has  promoted  through- 
out his  administration.  The  measure  is 
now  cleared  for  the  President's  signature, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  tre- 
mendously gratified  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  this  fine  piece  of  legisla- 
ti<Mi  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  FOSSIL  BUTTE 
NATIONAL     MONUMENT.      WYO.— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  141.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  HouBe  to  the  bill  (S.  141) 
to  establish  the  PossU  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purpoeee,  having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  House  this  re- 
port signal  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(.The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  12,  1972.  at 
pages  35541-35542.' 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  conference  committee  on  8.  141  is  a 
reasonable  compromise,  and  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


WAIVER  OF  PRINTING  OF  CONFER- 

ENCE  REPORTS  AS  SEPARATE 

SENATE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
did  I  not  earlier  in  the  session  get  blanket 
unanimoiis  consent  for  the  remainder  of 
this  session  to  provide  that  the  printing 
of  a  conference  report  as  a  separate 
document  by  the  Senate  be  dispensed 
with  in  all  cases  in  which  the  House, 
which  acts  first  on  the  conference  report, 
had  previously  printed  the  report,  to- 
gether with  the  Joint  statements  of  the 
conference  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
been  previously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer,  and  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  for  yielding. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  THE  OSAGE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 
OP  OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  (HR.  7093)  to  provide  for  the 

disposition  of   judgment  funds  of  the 

Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 

pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  921, 
KB..  7093. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bill  having  to  do  with  disposition  of  Judg- 
ment of  funds  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma.  This  is  a  judgment 
that  has  been  granted  according  to  the 
statute  and  this  is  a  provision  for  dis- 
tribution. Iliis  bill  has  been  passed  in 
the  House  and  came  to  the  Senate  where 
it  was  considered;  and  the  Senate  made 
some  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  committee  amend- 
ments be  withdrawn.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  might  say,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, again  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  and  the  importance  of  the 
bill,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the 
committee  that  the  amendments  not  be 
pursued,  so  that  we  might  act  on  the 
House  bill,  and  perhaps  complete  our 
action  here  today. 

This  matter,  as  the  majority  leader 
pointed  out.  has  been  pending  a  long 
time  on  the  calendar,  and  it  Is  hoped 
that  we  can  dispose  of  it  today. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bkllmon).  is  the  author  of 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill  and  serves 
on  the  committee.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
him  for  whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Osage  claim  was 
filed  on  March  14,  1951,  with  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  Pinal  award  was 
made  by  the  Commls8l<Mi  on  September 
15,  1970,  and  funds  were  appropriated 
in  pfiyment  on  January  8,  1971. 

HJl.  7093,  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, was  Introduced  in  the  first  session 
of  the  9ad  Congress.  Hearings  were  held 
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in  the  House,  and  the  bill  passed  on  April 
19  1972  The  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
tertor  and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings 
^  fi  1456.  which  Is  the  same  bill  as  tb* 
noMse  version,  and  S.  3234  on  March  28, 
1972  and  reported  the  biU  to  the  Senate 
on  July  19.  19''2.  and  it  has  been  on  the 
calendar  since  that  time. 

As  amended,  H.R.  7093  provides  for 
distribution  of  $12,250,000.  plus  interest. 
Ml  a  per  capita  basis,  with  a  reservation 
of  $1  million  to  be  used  for  programs  of 
an  educational  or  other  socioeconomic 

nature. 

This  matter  has  been  pending  for 
more  than  20  years.  There  has  been  a 
heavy  cost  of  litlgaUon.  Legal  fees 
amount  to  more  than  $1,300,000.  Unless 
the  Senate  takes  action  today,  these  fig- 
ures will  continue  to  mount.  There  have 
already  been  more  than  240  motlCHis  filed 
In  connection  with  this  claim. 

In  my  opinion,  the  matter  should  have 
been  settled  years  ago. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taking 
action  on  it  today. 

I  ask  imEUiimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Representative  Ed  E^mondson,  who 
represents  the  district  where  most  of  the 
Osage  Indians  live,  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  of  RKPRESBifTATTVEa, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1972. 
Hon.  Hekbt  Jackbok, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In«ular 
Affairs,  New  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Deab  Chaihman  Jackson  :  I  have  spoken  to 
several  members  of  your  Committee  about 
the  need  for  action  on  the  distribution  bill 
for  the  Osage  Indian  Tribe,  H.R.  7093,  which 
passed  the  House  on  April  17,  1972. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  anything  you 
can  do  to  secure  passage  of  this  bill.  In  the 
form  In  which  It  passed  the  House,  before 
the  end  of  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ed  Edmondson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Representative  Ed- 
MONDSON  states,  briefly,  that  he  would 
appreciate  passage  of  the  bill  and  asks 
that  it  be  enacted  before  the  end  of  the 
current  session  of  Congress  because  he 
also  knows  the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation to  his  constituents. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader  in  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  It  has  been  on  the 
calendar  for  more  than  3  months.  If  we 
do  not  act,  the  matter  will  be  put  off  for 
many  additional  months,  during  which 
time  those  who  should  benefit  from  this 
legislation  will,  in  many  cases,  suffer 
hardships.  I  believe  the  majority  leader 
Is  performing  a  very  fine  service  to  those 
affected  by  this  legislation  in  bringing  up 
the  bill  for  action  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  discussion  or  amendment 
to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Mil. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pewsed. 


OONSDMEB  PRODUCT  aAFETY 

ACT— OONPERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  3419,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OPf^CER.  The  re- 
port ^vlll  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  hotises  on 
the  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  3419)  to 
protect  consumers  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  injury  from  hazardous  products, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
a  malority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  12,  1972,  at 
pp.  35592-35601.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  8.  3419. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 
10  years  of  legislative  effort  to  secure 
the  consumer's  right  to  safety  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  bill  creates  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  composed  of  five  Com- 
missioners who  would  have  the  authority 
to  set  product  safety  standards  for  ccm- 
sumer  products  of  all  types.  The  Com- 
mission would  also  be  empowered  to  ban 
certain  products  which  could  not  be 
made  safe  by  the  establishment  of  a 
safety  standard.  Consumer  products 
which  were  imminently  hazardous  could 
be  removed  immediately  without  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  through  court 
action  initiated  by  the  Commission. 

This  bill  provides  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  weaponry  to  make  sig- 
nificant inroads  against  unsafe  con- 
sumer products  in  the  marketplace, 
thereby  preventing  many  of  the  20  mil- 
lion product-associated  injuries  that  oc- 
cur each  year.  The  bill  also  contains 
safeguards  against  bureaucratic  indif- 
ference. Congress  for  the  first  time  has 
created  a  mechsmism  whereby  private 
citizens  can  compel,  through  petition 
court  preceedlngs,  an  agency  to  initiate 
acticKi  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety.  The  Commission  responsibility 
provisions  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  will  guarantee  that  the  prom- 
ises of  safety  made  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  will  be  met  in  subsequent 

Mr.  President,  while  the  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  committee  is  a  great 
step  forward  for  the  American  consumer, 
I  carmot  help  but  express  my  regret  that 
the  Senate  was  not  able  to  prevail  in 
its  efforts  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  CJov- 
emment  regulation  of  foods  and  drugs  by 
transferring  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  this  new,  independent  regu- 
latory agency.  Itiose  of  us  ooncemed 
about  the  safety  of  products  in  the  mar- 
ketrdace  realize  that  we  have  more  woric 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  foods, 


drugs,  cosmetics,  and  medical  devices.  I 
share  the  frustratoon  expressed  by  Sen- 
ator Pbicy  that  we  iiave  created  a  new, 
independent  regulatory  agency  to  waVch 
out  over  consimaer  products  but  have 
done  notJilng  to  upgrade  the  perform- 
ance of  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  foods  and  dmsa.  We  must  fight 
that  battle  B«aln  next  year. 

I  underatand  the  diflUnguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotto«> 
will  be  on  the  floor  shortly  and  would  like 
to  be  present  before  ftrml  acUon  is  taken 
on  the  conference  report. 

I  also  Intend  to  insert  a  floor  stote- 
raent  by  the  chairman  of  the  Coounerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Maobuson)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
following  remarks  concerning  specific 
provisions  of  the  product  safety  bill 
agreed  to  by  tha  committee  of  confer- 
ence. My  comments  will  expand  the  Joint 
statement  of  managers  in  those  areas 
where  I  beheve  greater  comment  is  ap- 
propriate: 

First.  Establishment  of  Federal  agency 
to  regulate  consumer  product  safety: 
The  Senate  bill  would  have  established 
a  comprehensive  program  to  regulate 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  medical  devices, 
and  other  consumer  products.  The  House 
bill  provided  only  for  the  regulation  of 
consumer  products.  In  the  Senate  biU 
proper  staffing  of  the  agency  was  assured 
by  a  provision  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  25  supergrades.  In  agreeing  to 
the  House  amendment  which  contained 
no  similar  provision,  the  Senate  did  not 
in  any  way  recede  from  its  commitment 
to  a  properly  staffed  agency.  It  is  my  hope 
that  sufficient  supergrade  positions  wiU 
be  allocated  to  this  important  new  regu- 
latory agency. 

Second.  Consumer  information:  xne 
Senate  Mil  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "pubUc  information  room" 
designed  to  insure  aU  interested  parties 
access  to  consumer  safety  information. 
The  House  amendment  had  no  specific 
provision  requiring  the  establishment  of 
a  public  information  room.  Although  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  general 
language  of  the  House  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  new  Independent  regulatory 
agency  will  take  appropriate  steps  to  as- 
sure the  pubUc  access  to  consumer  safety 
information  so  as  to  prevent  injury  and 
make  consumer  participation  in  accocy 
proceedings  meaningful. 

Third.  Mef^p'ng  of  phrase  "Unreason- 
able risk  of  Injury  associated  with  a  con- 
sumer product":  The  Senate  bill  defined 
the  phrase  "unreasonable  risk  of  injury 
presented  by  a  consumer  product."  The 
definition  set  forth  a  balancing  t«»t 
which  emphasized  the  primacy  of  health 
and  safety  over  other  factors.  Two  par- 
ticular measures  of  public  health  and 
safety  were  to  be  considered :  the  degree 
of  anticipated  injury  and  the  freauaicy 
of  such  Injury.  In  those  situations  where 
either  the  degree  ol  anticipated  Injury  or 
the  frequency  of  such  injury  could  be 
reduced  without  ailecUng  the  "perform- 
ance" or  "availability"  of  that  class  of 
consumer  product,  then  almost  any  risk 
capable  of  producing  injury  would  be- 
come unwarranted.  When  "performance" 
or  "avaOaWlity"  were  affected,  then  a 
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hftlanrtng  of  oompetlns  Interests  would 
h»ve  to  be  undcrtakaD.  The  Hoose  Mil 
did  not  contain  »  spaelfle  deflnltloo  of 
'unreasonable  hasard."  Note  that  the 
House  bin  defined  "hasard"  as  "risk  of 
Injury."  "Rie  report  accompanying  the 
House  amendment  to  8. 3410  set  forth  the 
same  kind  of  balancing  test  which  was  in- 
corporated In  the  dsflnltloct  of  "unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Injury  presented  by  a  con- 
sumer product"  In  the  Senate  bill. 

While  the  full  reach  of  the  term  "un- 
reasonable risk"  wlU  be  left  for  the  courts 
to  decide,  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  be 
guided  by  this  important  legislative  his- 
tory ^irtilch  sets  forth  an  important  bal- 
ancing test.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  the 
courts  will  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  word  "associated"  was  chosen  so  as 
to  convey  the  faot  that  the  risk  of  injury 
did  not  have  to  result  from  "normal  use" 
of  the  consiuner  product  but  could  also 
result  from  such  things  as  "exposure  to 
or  reasonable  foreseeable  misuse  of  the 
consumer  product."  See,  for  extunple.  the 
definition  of  "use"  in  the  Senate  bin. 

Fourth,  ntle  V  of  the  Senate  blH :  TlUe 
V  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  strengthen 
that  act  by  requiring  sxibmisaon  of  prod- 
uct formulas,  the  results  of  screening 
tests  for  hazards,  and  antidote  and  treat- 
ment information.  Title  V  also  deleted 
the  present  exemption  from  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  for  food, 
dnigs.  and  cosmetics  in  certain  Adds. 
The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
an  express  provision  for  the  colleotlon  of 
this  informatian.  But  under  sectlcHi 
27(e),  the  Hoxose  amendment  authorised 
the  Com  mi. SSI  on  to  require  any  manufac- 
turer— 

To  provide  to  the  CommlMlon  saob  per- 
formAnce  and  leclmioal  data  related  to  per- 
rormance  of  safety  a*  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

In  agreeing  to  the  deletion  of  title  V. 
the  Senate  conferees  were  hopeful  that 
the  Commission  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 27(e)  would  obtain  formulation,  in- 
formation and  toxicological  test  data  on 
consiuner  products  so  as  to  aid  the  poison 
orevention  activities  of  the  (^nsumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

Fifth.  Safety  analysis:  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Product 
Safety  to  require  the  manufacturer  of  a 
consumer  product  to  subject  such  prod- 
uct to  a  detailed  safety  analysis.  The 
purpose  of  the  safety  analysis  study  was 
to  identify  and  thereby  eliminate  risks 
associated  with  the  use  of  consiuner 
products  short  of  promulgating  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard.  The 
House  amendment  did  not  contain  spe- 
cific provisions  relating  to  safety  anal- 
ysis. However,  a  House  provision  agreed 
to  in  conference — section  27(e) — does 
authorize  the  Commission  to  obtain  in- 
formation to  the  same  extent  as  if  the 
safety  analysis  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  had  been  Included. 

Sixth.  Retention  of  the  names  of  first 
purchasers:  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  Product  Safety  Commissioner  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  be  followed  by  thoee 
persons  in  the  distribution  chain  and 
consumers  themselves  In  securing  and 


maintaining  the  names  and  addressee  of 
first  purchasers  of  consumer  products. 
In  determining  whether  or  not  to  require 
the  maintenance  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  first  purchasers,  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  required  to  consider  the 
severity  of  the  injury  that  could  result 
if  the  consumer  product  was  manufac- 
tured not  in  compliance  with  an  appli- 
cable standard,  the  likelihood  that  a  par- 
ticular type  or  class  of  consumer  product 
would  be  manufactured  not  in  compli- 
ance, and  the  burden  imposed  upon  the 
manufacturer,  and  ultimately  the  con- 
sumer, in  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
the  names.  Although  the  names  of  first 
purchasers  would  not  be  required  to  be 
maintained  for  all  consumer  products 
subject  to  consumer  product  safety 
standards,  the  recall  of  noncomplytng 
consumer  products  would  be  very  difficult 
without  the  names  of  the  first  pur- 
chasers. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  con- 
tain a  specific  provision  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  first  purchasers.  However,  in  section 
16(d)  of  the  House  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
require  smy  manufacturer,  private  label- 
er,  or  distributor — but  not  retailer — to 
establish  and  maintain  such  records  as 
may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  the  act.  Therefore, 
there  is  authority  to  require  the  main- 
tenance of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
first  purchasers  within  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  conference. 
It  is  my  hope  that  retailers  will  cooper- 
ate with  manufacturers,  private  labelers, 
or  distributors  who  are  requested  by  the 
Commission  to  maintain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  first  purchasers.  It  is  also 
my  hope  that  the  Commission  looks  to 
the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
bill  in  order  to  determine  which  manu- 
facturers, private  labelers,  or  distribu- 
tors should  be  required  to  retain  such 
Information. 

Seventh.  Submission  of  Legislative  Rec- 
ommendations: The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized and  directed  the  Administrator  of 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Consumer  Product 
Agency  to  submit  legislative  recommen- 
dations directly  to  the  Congress  without 
prior  review  of  the  OCBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  any  other  Federal  officer 
or  Agency.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The 
committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
Senate  provision  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  direct  submission  of  legislative 
recommendations.  One  might  ask:  "Why 
is  this  necessary?" 

A  recent  situation  Involving  adminis- 
tration proposed  amendments  to  the 
Auto  Safety  Act  illustrates  the  need  for 
this  provision.  The  agency  responsible 
for  iQn>lementlng  the  Auto  Safety  Act, 
namely,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  which  in 
turn  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  auto  safety  law  to  require 
automobile  manufacturers  to  repair 
without  charge  vehicles  which  had  been 


recalled  because  they  contained  a  safety- 
related  defect.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce communicated  to  the  Office  (a 
Management  and  Budget  their  oppo«i. 
tlon  to  this  amendment  to  the  auto 
safety  law.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  reused  to  submit  the  legis- 
lative recommendations  for  free  repair 
of  safety -related  defects.  In  other  words, 
the  agency  charged  with  responsibility 
of  preventing  death  and  carnage  on  our 
Nation's  highways  was  precluded  from 
communicating  to  Congress  its  desires 
concerning  improvement  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Only  good  fortune  enabled  the  Con- 
gress to  find  out  that  there  had  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration endorsed  legislation  author- 
izing them  to  require  the  free  repair  of 
defective  automobUes  subject  to  recall. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience  and  sim- 
ilar experiences,  those  of  us  Interested  in 
a  viable  safety  program  want  to  know 
what  the  agency  responsible  for  imple- 
menting the  safety  program  thinks  they 
need  In  the  way  of  new  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can consiuner.  Therefore,  we  have  re- 
quired submissions  of  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  Ck)ngress.  without  prior 
review  of  OMB  or  anyone  else. 

Eighth.  Private  remedies:  Both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
authorize  an  individual  who  has  been 
injured  by  a  consumer  product  that  has 
been  produced  by  a  manufacturer  who 
knows  that  the  product  does  not  meet 
an  applicable  product  safety  standard  to 
sue  such  manufacturer  in  Federal  court 
if  the  person's  injuries  were  alleged  to 
be  greater  than  $10,000.  In  creating  this 
Federal  right  but  limiting  the  access  to 
the  Federal  courts  to  injuries  causing 
damage  alleged  to  be  greater  than  $10,- 
000,  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  did 
not  mean  to  preclude  State  courts  from 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  in  enforcing  the 
Federal  right  in  those  situations  where 
the  extent  of  injury  was  less  than 
$10,000. 

Ninth.  Legal  action  by  Commission: 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Product 
Safety  Agency  to  "initiate,  prosecute,  de- 
fend, or  appeal  any  court  action  in  the 
name  of  the  Agency  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  laws  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction, through  his  own  legal  reoresent- 
atlve  or  through  the  Attorney  General, 
and  direct  the  course  of  all  litigation." 
The  House  amendment  had  no  similar 
authorization.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence agreed  to  a  provision  which  gives 
the  Conunission  the  authority  to  initi- 
ate, prosecute,  defend,  or  appeal  any 
court  action  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  laws  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction.  But 
the  Commission  may  not  use  Its  own  legal 
representatives  if  the  Attorney  General 
notifies  him  that  he  does  not  concur. 
In  the  event  of  such  notice  the  action 
would  be  handled  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  name  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  de- 
tailed   remarks    concerning    S.3419.   I 
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urge  my  coUeagues  to  report  its  passage 
to  the  Senate  and  I  urge  the  President 
to  sign  tUs  important  consumer  measure 
toto  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcobd  a 
statement  by  the  chairman  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  (Mr.  Maomtjbow). 

There  being  no  objectkm,  the  state- 
mait  was  ordered  to  be  prlnt«l  in  the 
RscoKD,  as  tcilawB: 

SrAmmrr  or  Sbwatob  ItAOxmoK 
Mr.  Prealdent,  today  Is  truly  a  momen- 
tous day  for  the  American  corurumer.  The 
eoaotmeoit  of  the  Oonaumer  Product  Safety 
Act  will  mark  the  culmination  of  live  v«ry 
long  and  intensive  ymn  ot  study  and  analy- 
(js  0*  the  problem  at  safelT  prMsntod  by 
the  growing  number  of  oooeumor  produot* 
in  the  marketplace.  The  fonnulation  of  this 
hiu  is  the  result  of  work  by  many  segments 
of  the  society:  engineers,  lawyen,  buatnnss 
msn,  coDSumsn,  eoooomtsts,  statlstlolazia 
and  medical  penoimal,  Juat  to  name  a  few. 

The  bUl  which  the  Senate  and  House  oon- 
fei«es  have  agreed  upon  is  an  adequate  start 
towards  protecting  the  American  oonsumsr 
from  unaafe  ptwI\ioto.  The  ne^  Oonsumsr 
Product  Safety  Cocnmlssioti  has  been  given  a 
strong  mandate  f rcan  Oongress  to  drmsMoally 
reduce  losses  from  product-related  mjurles. 
We  have  armed  the  Oammlsston  wltb  sa  ad- 
ministrative procedrupe  whloh  will  enable  It 
to  aot  "before  the  bodies  stack  up"  while  at 
the  same  time,  Insvinng  affected  industries 
due  process.  Finally,  we  have  afforded  con- 
gumen  an  opporttmlty  to  actively  become 
Involved  In  the  regulatory  process. 

The  great  dlsappolntmemt  of  the  bUl  wtiloh 
the  Conference  Committee  has  produced  Is 
Its  faUure  to  effect  any  change  In  the  federal 
regulatory  structure  of  foods,  drugs,  oos- 
metlcs  and  medloal  devloea.  It  Is  a  weU 
known  fact  that  the  American  people  have 
lost  faith  In  the  FVxxl  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's abUlty  to  provide  the  required  meas- 
ure of  protection  against  adulterated  foods 
and  drugs. 

A  recent  QJi.O.  repc««  revealed  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  food  plants  ia  the  United 
States  operate  under  unsanitary  conditions 
and  that  only  3  of  every  10  plants  are  In 
compliance  with  existing  sanitary  standards. 
It  was  also  of  little  comfort  to  learn  of  the 
totally  Inadequate  "filth  tolerance  stand- 
ards" that  PJ3JV.  has  adopted  for  the  food 
Industry. 

The  Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  6fr-10  the 
recommendation  of  three  Committees  that 
lesponslblUty  for  foods  and  drugs  should  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Product  Safety 
Agency.  Even  when  that  provision  was  de- 
feated In  Conference,  Senators  Kennedy, 
Percy,  Rlblcoff  and  Javlts  persisted  In  at- 
tempting to  create  a  more  functionally  Inde- 
pendent FDJl.  within  HJI.W.  It  was  only 
when  the  entire  product  safety  bill  was 
threatened,  that  they  receded  In  their  efforts. 
To  these  coUeagues,  and  to  the  American 
people,  I  pledge  that  next  year  we  shaU  begin 
the  badly  needed  work  of  revltallztng  food 
and  drug  regulation  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

With  the  enactment  of  S.  3419,  we  begin  a 
new  era  In  the  cause  of  the  consumer.  In 
1962,  President  Kennedy  told  coosuman  that 
they  had  an  inaUenable  "Right  to  Safety" 
In  the  products  they  pvircbase  In  the  market- 
place. Today,  one  decade  later,  we  have  finally 
crafted  the  machmery  to  begin  Insuring  that 
rtgtt 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Haouwhire  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  S.  341»— 
the  FooA,  Drug  and  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1972 — ^was  considered  and 
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passed  by  the  Senate  this  past  June.  At 
that  time  I  voted  against  passage  of  the 

bill  bAC&US6 ' 

First,  there  was  no  demonstrated  need 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
food,  drug,  smd  product  safety  agency 
which  would  have  had  transferred  to  It 
the  P^>od  and  Drug  Administration  now 
lodged  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

Second,  the  impact  of  Includtag  "an 
electronic  product"  to  the  definition  of 
"consumer  product,"  coupled  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  was  not  clear; 
and 

Third,  the  confusion  arising  out  of  the 
legislative  Interpretation  given  to  the 
term  "subject  to  regulation." 

Mr.  President,  although  there  sUll  ex- 
ists opposition  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  product  safety  regulatory 
agency.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my 
three  principal  concerns  have.  In  large 
measure,  been  met  by  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  3419  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  3419  does 
establish  an  independent  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  But,  it  does 
not  transfer  to  that  Commission  the 
functions  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration within  the  Department  of  HEW. 
The  conference  report  in  section  31  also 
provides  that  "the  Commission  shall  have 
no  authority  under  this  act  to  regulate 
any  risk  of  injury  associated  with  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  emitted  from  an 
electronic  product — if  such  risk  of  injury 
may  be  subjected  to  regulation  un- 
der" the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  The  matter  of  the  leg- 
islative interpretation  of  "subject  to  reg- 
ulation," the  exclusions  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "consumer  product,"  has  been 
met,  in  large  measure,  by  following  the 
format  of  the  House  provision. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  ailso,  that  as  far 
as  cost  is  concerned  the  3 -year  appro- 
priation authorization  provided  for  the 
conference  substitute  Is  approximately 
one-fifth  that  which  passed  the  Senate. 
It  therefore  represents  a  more  reason- 
able and  less  costly  approach. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
substitute  in  section  10  does  provide  for 
Uiterested  persons  to  petition  the  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  to  commence  a 
proceeding  for  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  revocation  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule.  Quite  frankly,  I  did  have 
some  ^"^♦•^ft^  concern  that  such  an  action 
against  the  Commission  there  might  In- 
volve money  damages  to  be  recovered 
from  the  Commission.  However.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference makes  clear  that  this  is  not  pos- 
sible with  the  following  language: 

Section  10  does  not  authorlae  the  peti- 
tioner to  recover  damages  from  the  Com- 
mission or  any  of  Its  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  fought  long  and  hard 
last  June  In  this  very  Chamber  attempt- 
ing to  structure  this  organization  within 
the  Department  of  HEW.  While  I  still 
feel  that  my  proposal  represents  a  more 
logical  first  step  In  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  consumer  product  safety  regula- 
tlcm,  both  this  body  and  the  House  felt 


otherwise  and.  although  not  agreeing 
entlraly,  I  can  accept  that  result.  If  there 
Is  to  be  such  an  indq>cndait  Product 
Safety  Commiailoa,  then  I  believe  the 
conference  report,  whloh  is  the  result 
largely  of  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce (Mr.  Maommoa).  r«»resents  a 
commendable  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  urge  the 
Eidoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  3419 — the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  mas  I  tV 
Just  one  further  word?  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  very  constructive  and  able  assist- 
ance on  this  matter.  It  required  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  committee  considera- 
tl(ai.  He  was  ala'ays  very  magnanimous 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill;  he 
did  not  agree  with  all  of  it,  and  stated 
his  position  very  clearly,  but  never  at  any 
time  did  he  use  any  restraint  on  our  go- 
ing ahead.  And  when  the  committee 
finally  acted,  he  cooperated,  as  he  always 
does,  fully  and  completely,  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  matter  to  the  Senate  lor  its 
action. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  for 
his  very  generous  words.  We  did  have 
rather  strong  disagreements  about  the 
independent  agency.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
I  struggled  to  keep  it  within  the  HEW. 
But  I  do  think  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence is  a  very  constructive  one,  and  I  am 
happy  to  Join  in  advocating  the  passage 
of  this  measure.  I  am  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
constant  fairmindedness  and  courtesy 
throughout  the  corisideration  of  this  long 
and  rather  controversial  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on   agreeing   to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


FLAMAIABLE  FABRICS  ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJB.  5066. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr, 
CHiLrs)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
5066,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Retolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to 
the  bUl  (HJl.  50fl«)  entitled  "An  Aot  to  au- 
thorlBS  approprlaUons  for  fiscal  year  1978  to 
carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act." 

Reaolved,  That  the  House  insists  on  Its 
dlBagreetnent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Rnolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  San- 
ate  to  the  tlUe  of  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein. 

Mr.  MOes.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  once  be- 
fore and  amended  to  provide  that  the 
children's  6le«)wear  standard  which  ap- 
plies only  to  sises  0  through  6X  be  ex- 
tended to  M)lrfy  to  all  sleepwear  up  to 
size  14.  This  extension  c<  the  sleepwear 


standtfd  WM  to  be  made  bsr  th»  Betm- 
tarr  at  Commerce  and  wtm  tat  toe  effMilve 
no  later  than  July  1,  IVTS. 

Beeanae  the  FlammaMe  Pia>ri(»  Act 
reepetufbtUUee  aan  being  tnnslwred  to 
the  new  COMumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
miaelon.  our  House  eolleaguee  uiced  us 
not  to  place  In  eeuMnt  the  efieotlve  date 
of  the  new  standai^.  They  arfued  that 
the  Commlsetcoi  would  naore  atfequs^ly 
safeguard  the  lntereet»of  eonMunera  and 
delay  the  effeetlve  date  of  such  standard 
beyond  July  1,  1973,  only  If  the  Odnmls- 
skNB  \*«re  penaaded  thait  that  effeettve 
date  presented  a  teehnlcaU^r  imposstble 
situation  for  the  textile  industry. 

In  the  Interest  of  asstirlnff  authortia- 
tion  of  this  ImpcMtant  consumer  safety 
program  emd  with  the  realisation  that 
the  new  Independent  regulatory  agency 
will  be  very  mindful  at  the  consumer  in- 
terest, I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
HJl.  5069  as  amended  by  the  House. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
its  amendment  No.  2. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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prxvixjBcib  op  the  FLjOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ken  Mc- 
Lean, a  staff  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  find  Urban  Affairs, 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  floor  for 
the  consideration  oif  a  series  of  amend- 
ment* that  will  be  ofTered.  

"rtie  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  CHites>  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
resuilng  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1478)  to  regiilate 
interstate  commerce  by  requirmg  pre- 
market  testing  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances and  to  provide  for  screening  of 
the  results  of  such  testing  prior  to  com- 
mercial production,  to  require  testing  of 
certain  existing  chemical  substances,  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  the  use  and 
distribution  of  chemical  substances,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  It  requested  the  ccaicurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  «Hil.  15375)  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  13396) 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  land  acqulsi- 
ticm  fimds  for  the  Delaware  Water  Qap 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AREA  TRAl>JBrr 
ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uaanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  ctmslderatlon  of  Calendar  No. 
1214.  S.  4062. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-'FICKK.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows : 

A  blU  ( S.  40612 }  to  provide  tot  acquisition 
by  tb«  Wublngton  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  of  the  mass  transit  bus  system 
engaged  In  scheduled  regular  route  opera- 
tions In  the  National  Capital  area,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  and  that  there 
be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  alter  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert  new  language  as  follows: 
SKOBT  Tnxx 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "Na- 
tloiua  CaplUl  Area  Transit  Act  of  1972". 

STATXMENT  OT  FINDINGS  AND  PTTBPOSKB 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  flnds  that  (1)  an 
adequate  and  ecouomloally  sound  transpor- 
tation system  or  systems.  Including  bus  and 
rail  rapid  transit,  serving  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  is  essential  to  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  and  among  such 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic; (2)  economlee  and  improvement  of  serv- 
ice will  result  from  the  unification  of  bus 
transit  facilities  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area;  (3)  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  Is  a 
body  corporate  suad  politic  organized  pur- 
suant to  Interstate  compact  among  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbla.  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
greas.  to  plan,  develop,  finance,  and  operate 
lo^roved  transit  facmtles  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  transit  zone;  (4)  an 
appropriate  solution  to  the  current  bus 
transportation  emergency  Is  public  owner- 
ship and  operatloa  of  bus  transit  faculties 
wtthln  the  Washington  metropolitan  area; 
(6)  the  co6t  of  such  public  ownership  should 
be  shared  by  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 


ments In  the  Washington  matropoUtan  an* 
In  accordance  with  the  matching  fotaiula 
authorized  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1984  (49  U.S.C.  1601-1613);  and 
(6)  to  these  ends  it  Is  necessary  to  enaot 
the  provisions  herehiafter  set  forth. 
TITLS  1 

CONSENT    TO    COMPACT    AMrNDMJNT 

Sxc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  con- 
sents to  amendments  to  articles  XH  and 
JCn  of  title  m  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact 
(D.C.  Gods,  sac.  1-1481  note)  substantially 
as  f  oUowB :  

(1)  Section  66  of  article  zn  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(e)  The  Authority  may  acquire  the  ci^ti- 
t«l  stock  or  traaalt  f  acllltlaa  of  any  private 
transit  company  and  may  perform  transit 
sarvlae,  iJKiludlsg  servloe  by  biu  or  similar 
mot<Hr  vehlale,  with  transit  facilities  so  ac- 
quired, or  with  transit  facllltlea  acquired 
puisuaat  to  article  vn,  section  20.  UpoQ 
acquisition  of  the  capital  stock  or  the  transit 
facilities  of  any  private  transit  company,  the 
Authority  shall  undertake  the  acqulsltloo 
as  soon  as  possible  of  the  capital  stock  cm: 
the  transit  facilities  of  eaob  of  the  other 
private  transit  companlaa  within  the  zone 
requesting  such  CMKiulsltioii.  Lack  of  such 
request,  however,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  Authority  fr<xn  acquiring  the 
capital  stock  <»*  the  transit  facilities  of  any 
such  company  pursuant  to  section  83  of  ar- 
ticle xvr." 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  83  of  article 
XVI  Is  amended  by  deleting  "or  by  a  private 
transit  company"  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "whenever  such  property  cannot  be 
acquired  by  negotiated  purchase  at  a  price 
satisfactory  to  the  Authority". 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
into  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  amendments,  substantially  as 
set  forth  above,  to  title  III  of  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
Compact  with  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

ACQUISITION  OP  PaiVATI  BUS  COMPANIXS  OP- 
ERATING WmnN  THE  WASHINOTON  MBTKO- 
POLITAN    AEEA 

Ssc.  102.  (a)  Based  on  the  findings  set 
forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Washington  Metro- 
poUtan  Area  Transit  Authority  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Transit  Author- 
ity") should  initiate  negotiations  aa  soon 
as  possible  with  the  ownership  of  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Incorporated  ( and  Its  subsidiary,  the 
Washington.  Virginia,  and  Maryland  Coach 
Company),  the  Alexandria,  Barcroft,  and 
Washington  Transit  Companyt  and  the  WMA 
Transit  Company  for  acquisition  by  the 
Transit  Authority  of  capital  stock  or  facil- 
ities, plant,  equipment,  real  and  personal 
propierty  of  such  bus  companies  of  whatever 
nature,  whether  owned  directly  or  Indirectly, 
used  or  useful  for  mass  transportation  by  bus 
of  passengers  within  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  representatives  of  the  Transit 
Authority  should  participate  In  any  labor 
contract  negotiations  undertaken  prior  to  ac- 
quisition by  the  Transit  Authority  of  such 
btis  companies. 

(b)  The  franchise  to  operate  a  system  of 
mass  transportation  of  passengers  for  hire 
granted  to  D.C.  Transit  System.  Incorpo- 
rated, by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1956  (70  Stat. 
698)  Is  hereby  canceled,  effective  upon  the 
data  Immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  the  TYanslt  Authority  acquires  the 
transit  facilities  of  D.C.  Transit  System,  In- 
corporated. 

(o)(l)  The  Transit  Autbcx-lty,  and  any 
transit  company  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Transit  Authority,  may  operate  charter  serv- 
ice by  bus  In  accordance  with  article  m  of 
the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit 
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B,-oi»tton  Comp««t  only  between  any  point 
Suntha  tranalt  zone  and  any  PO»^  J^ 
S^tata  of  MarjfUnd  or  Virginia,  era  point 
JJiSnMO  mflea  of  the  Zero  B«Ue  Btone  lo- 
natad  on  the  BlifiM.  ^    _^. 

*(a^  J^r  the  purpo««  of  this  subsecUon, 
tK,  term  "transit  zone"  means  thearea  das- 
ZL»A  in  section  3  of  article  HI  of  the 
^iJjilngton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Reg- 
ui&uon  Compact. 

^A\  DC.  Tramrtt  System,  Inoorporat«l.  a 
,,oi^tlon   of    the    Dtatrlot    of    ColumbU, 


^iTcontlnue  to  exUt  as  such  a  corporaUon 
and  amend  Its  charter  m  any  manner  pro- 
^Sw  under  the  lawa  of  the  Dlatnct  of 
Columbia:  .  .. 

(2)  avail  Itself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
niitrtct  of  Columbia  Business  CorporaUon 
Act  m  respect  to  a  change  of  its  n»»o»;  and 

(3)  become  incorporated  or  relncocpoimted 
in  any  manner  provided  under  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed  so 
as  to  cause   or  require   the   corporate   dis- 
solution of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Incorporated. 
TTTLB  II 
oxsraicT  of  coluicbia  authokizationb 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  for  payment  to 
It  of  the  District's  share  of  the  cost  to  the 
Transit  Authority  of  acquiring— 

(1)  the  private  bus  companies  referred  to 
in  section  102(a)    of  this  Act;    and 

(2)  any  roUlng  stock,  real  estate,  or  other 
capital  resources  required  for  the  operation 
of  bus  service  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
either  at  the  time  of  acquisition  of  such 
bus  companies  or  at  some  future  time. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
9-320)  (relating  to  the  borrowing  authority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  Loans  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
210(a)  of  the  National  Capital  Area  Transit 

Act  of  1972."  

TITLE  III 


FINANCINO 

Sec.  301.  The  Transit  Authority,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  acquisition  of   the 
mass  transit  bus  system  or  systems  as  con- 
templated by  this  Act,  together  with  such 
improvements   or   replacement    of    acquired 
equipment  and  facilities   as   may  be  found 
necessary  or  desirable  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    (hereafter  in   this  title   re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")   in  conjunction 
with  such  acquisition  and  within  a  reason- 
able   time    thereafter,    not    to    exceed    six 
months.  Is  eligible  for  capital  grant  assist- 
ance pxirsuant  to   section   3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of   1964.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Transit  Authority  shall  be  con- 
sidered  a     'local   public   body"    within   the 
meaning   of    that   section    and,    acccwdlngly. 
the   Secretary   may   authorize   and   approve 
capital  grant  assistance  to  the  Transit  Au- 
thority In  the  maximum  amount  provided 
for  In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  toward  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  such 
bus  system  or  systems.  Including  the  cost  of 
Improvements  to  or  replacement  of  acquired 
equipment   and   facilities   approved   by   the 
Secretary  In  conjunotlon  with  suoh  acquisi- 
tion. Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  from 
fimds  avaUable  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  should  de- 
termine that  Inunedlate  action  is  urgently 
required  to  protect  the  public  Interest  in 
the  National  Capital  area,  he  may  waive  any 
or  all  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  al  1964  (except  section  13(c) 
thereof),  and  immediately  grant  to  the 
Transit  Authority  from  funds  avaUable  to 


the  Urtoan  Mass  Tran^»ortaUon  Admlnls- 
tratton  of  the  Depaitmant  of  Transportation 
such  sums  as  are  contemplated  under  sec- 
tion 301. 

(b)  The  8«ei*tary.  a««r  detwmlnlng  that 
immadlate  aetion  is  nsiiMary  !«»  "»•  PubUo 
tntaxwt  in  aooocdanoa  wtth  subaectlan  (a) 
of  tn«»  aaoklan.  may,  in  aoeordanoa  with  vuh- 
aeotlon  (o)  of  tWa  sMtlon,  advance  from 
funds  available  to  the  Urt>an  Maas  Trans- 
portation such  fundi  aa  he  determlnas  to 
be  necaaaary  for  payment  to  the  Tranalt 
Authority  to  provide  temporary  flnanftlng 
for  that  porttoo  of  the  oort  of  aequlMtloo 
of  tha  maw  transit  bus  syi*«n  or  ayatems 
oontamplatod  by  thla  Act.  together  with  aa- 
Bodated  tmprovementa  to  or  replacement  of 
aoeulre*  equlpmwt  and  faaiUtlea,  whloh  are 
nS  providwl  for  by  the  Beoretary  pursuant  Xo 
saotlon  801  of  this  Act.  For  this  purpoae.  such 
advance  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  loan 
r^mAM  under  aection  3  of  the  Urban  MMs 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Funds  advanced 
pursuant  to  thla  section  shall  be  considered 
as  "other  than  Federal  funds"  wltmn  the 
meaning  of  seeUon  4(a)  of  the  Urban  Maas 
Transportation  Act  ol  1964. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  advance  funds 
under  this  section  untu  he  haa  determined 
that  the  Transit  Authority  has  the  capacity 
and  ability  to  arrange  for  repayment  of  such 
advance  in  accordance  with  section  308  of 

this  Act. 

Src    303.  The  advance  authMl«ed  \inxler 
section  302(b)  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Transit 
Authority  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation from  contributions  by  the  District 
of   Columbia    and   other    local    government 
Jurisdictions    or    from    other    non-Federal 
sources  as  may  be  avaUable  to  the  Tranalt 
Authority  and  which  were  not  estimated  to 
be  avaUable  for  financing  the  mass  transit 
raU  rapid  system  authorized  by  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969.  Repay- 
ment of  such  advance  may  be  deferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  at  the  requeet 
of  the  Transit  Authority,  but  not  beyond 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  foUowmg  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  advance  was  made.  Repay- 
ment shall  be  made  with  Interest  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasvuy  calculated  In  accordance  with  the 
formula  set   forth   In  section   3(c)    of  the 
Urban    Mass    Transportation    Act    of    1964. 
Principal  and  interest  repaid  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  crwUted  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Fund  and  shall  be  considered 
a  restoration  of  obligatlonal  authority  avaU- 
able to  the  Secretary  imder  section  *(c)^^ 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  19«4. 
TITLE  IV 
Sec.  401.    (a)    The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Diatriot  of  Columbia  shaU  have 
complete  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  any 
proceedings  by  the  Tranalt  Authority  for  the 
condemnation  of  property,  wherever  situated, 
of  D  C  Tranalt  System,  Incorporated  (includ- 
ing Its  subsidiary,  the  Wastolngtno,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland  Ooaoh  Company) ,  the  Alexan- 
dria Barerrrft.  and  Washington  Tranalt  Com- 
pany  and  the  WMA  Tranalt  Oompany.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be   lnatttut«l  and  main- 
tained in  aooordanoe  with  the  provlstona  of 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  13  of  title  16.  Dlatrlct  of  Oo- 
hunbla  Code,  except  that  the  court  may  ap- 
point a  oommlsilon  In  accordance  wlthrule 
71A(h)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure in  oonneotlo*!  with  the  iasue  of  compen- 
sation arlalng  out  of  any  such  proceedings, 
(b)    Any  Buoh  condemnation  proceedings 
aH^n  be  commenced  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Tranalt  Authority,  by  filing  with  the 
United  Statea  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  complaint  and  declaration  of 
taking  containing  a  deKrtptlon  ct  «»e  land 
and  other  assets  to  be  taken,  together  with  a 
sum  of  money  deposited  wtth  the  reglatrar 
of  such  court  In  aeoordanoe  with  the  appU- 


oaibla  provialons  of  law  set  fortii  In  subaac- 
tton  (a)  of  thla  aeotlon.  Upoo  such  filing  and 
dspalt,  title  to  the  poaaesrtnn  of  the  aaets 
daaorlbed  in  any  etwh  complaint  and  daelara- 
tlon  al  ^^^^t  ituOl  pass  to  the  Tranalt  Au- 
thcnty  and  the  value  of  tha  aoaata  ao  ac- 
qulrad  shaU  be  datennlnad  aa  of  that  date. 

(c)  The  trial  of  any  such  cotkdamnatlon 
prooaailngi  ahall  be  a  prafaired  causa  and 
ahaU  be  commanowl  at  tha  aarllaat  date  con- 
venient to  the  court. 

(d)  Any  prooawltng  broo^t  by  the  TYanait 
Authority  under  this  eaotlnn  a«alnat  the 
Atoaandrta.  BaroroCt.  and  waalilnglx>n  Traa- 
alt Company  tfiaU  be  tnntfamd.  upon  mo- 
tkn  mad*  by  s«cb  TranAt  Ooaapanr.  to  the 
Uaitad  Statea  DMriot  Court  Mr  the  Baatem 
Dlatrlct  (A  VUglnla.  and  auoh  dlatrict  court 
^.\^»^\  have,  upoti  such  transiar.  oomplete  and 
exal\utve  jurisdiction  over  suoh  proceeding 
Any  action  brought  by  the  TraMit  Authority 
under  this  section  agalnM  the  WMA  Transit 
Company,  ahall  Ise  transrarred,  upon  motion 
made  by  the  WMA  Tranalt  Ooimpany.  to  the 
Unltad  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland,  and  such  district  court  ahall 
bava,  upon  such  transfer,  complete  and  ex- 
duslva  Jurtadlctlon  over  such  proceeding. 

TTItiE  V 


AUOCT  AKB  aanrw 

Sac.  601.  The  Oomptrtrtler  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  abaU  have  acceas  to  all  books. 
records,  papers,  and  accounts  and  operation* 
of  the  Tranalt  Authority,  and  any  oompany 
with  which  the  Tranalt  Authority  is  con- 
ducting negotiations  under  this  Act,  and  any 
company  eligible  to  receive  or  receiving  any 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act.  Tbt  Comp- 
troller Oaneral  Is  auttioilzed  to  in^ject  any 
facility  or  real  or  paraonal  property  of  the 
Transit  Authority  or  of  such  oompanles. 
TTTtiE  VI 
AauNOTON  czuwnxr  and  sMiTHBONiaN 

STATIONS 

Sac  501.  The  OomptroUer  Oeneral  of  the 
tlon  Act  of  1968,  approved  December  9,  1968 
(83  Stat  330)  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sac.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion ahall  make  payment*  to  the  Transit  Au- 
thority in  such  amounts  as  may  be  requisi- 
tioned from  time  to  time  by  the  Transit  Au- 
thority sufflclent,  in  the  ag^^ate.  to  ftnanoe 
the  cost  of  designing.  conetructln«,  and 
equipping  (1)  a  raU  rapid  tranalt  station 
partlaily  under  Memorial  Drive  designed  to 
serve  ^e  Arlington  Cemetery  with  two  en- 
trances surfacing  adjacent  to  the  sidewalks 
north  and  south  of  Memorial  Drive  and  east 
of  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  and  (3)  an  ad- 
ditional entrance  in  the  vicinity  of  Oie  north- 
east end  of  the  Smithsonian  Station  sur- 
facln*  on  the  Mall  eouth  of  Adams  Drive, 
except  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
oaymenta  shall  not  eaoeed  17,386,000. 

Mb)  There  are  authortaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  TraM^xjrtaUon.  with- 
out fiscal  year  lUnltatlon,  not  <»"««« 
$7,386,000  to  carry  out  the  »««VO«r <^^hl8 
section.  The  appropriation*  *«"» «f*«l  ,J^^ 
this  sub«»ctlon  shall  not  be  "^''J'c;, Jf.,^ 
provision*  of  thl*  Act  requiring  contributions 
Ty  the  local  govammanta  and  ahaU  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  appropriations  authorized  by 
section  3(0)   tiiereof." 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  S.  4062 
has  four  principal  purposes,  first,  to  grant 
congressional  consent  to  the  pubUc  ac- 
quisition and  operation  of  maas  transit 
bus  faculties  in  the  Washington  metro- 
DOlitan  area;  second,  to  authorlae  pay- 
ment* by  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment for  its  share  of  the  coat  of  ac- 
quiring thoee  factUttes:  third,  to  author- 
ize and  approve  capital  grant  aaalstance 
to  the  Waahingtoa  Metropolttan  Area 
Traoait  AutiwrJ^  upder  the  pnwrlaions 
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of  the  Urban  Mass  'ftrmspoftBtloih  Act  of 
1964  toward  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
such  system;  and  fourth,  to  provide  for  a 
Metro  station  at  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  and  an  additional  entrance 
from  the  Mall  to  the  station  serving  the 
Smithsonian  complex. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ment Is  very  simple.  It  provides  that  any 
condemnation  proceeding  brought  by  the 
transit  authority  against  the  Alexandria, 
Barcroft,  and  Washington  Transit  Co 
shall  be  transferred,  upon  motion  made 
by  such  company,  to  the  U.3.  District 
Court  for  the  East«Ti  District  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  similarly,  if  a  suit  be  brought 
by  the  transit  authority  against  the 
WMA  Transit  Co.,  It  shall  be  transferred 
upon  motion  by  that  company  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised  that 
seversd  Senators  would  like  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  yielding.  Speaking  for  the  minority 
side  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colxmibla,  I  want  to  say  we  are  in  full 
accord  with  the  committee  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  of- 
fered, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eaclitok) 
for  expediting  this  legislation. 

The  doctors  tell  us  that  walking  is  a 
very  healthful  thing,  but  it  might  have 
been  too  much  of  a  good  thing  around 
here  in  November  and  December  for  a 
great  many  residents  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  if  this  bill  had  not  been 
passed.  It  is  a  very  critical  necessity,  I 
think,  that  we  do  pass  this  measure. 

Some  Senators  have  come  to  me  within 
the  last  24  hours  and  said,  "Why  is  it 
really  so  vital?  We  have  Metro  going. 
We  hope  some  day  we  are  going  to  ride 
the  subway  " 

A  critical  necessity  for  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  is  a  balanced 
transportation  system,  and  a  functioning 
bus  system  is  a  necessary  supplement  to 
Metro  and  to  every  other  form  of  trans- 
portation in  the  area. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  tragedy  if.  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  Congress,  the  bus 
companies  were  allowed  to  grind  to  a 
halt;  then  we  would  have  to  throw  out 
the  lifeline  In  some  very  expensive  and 
difllcult  way. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  does  set  in  mo- 
tion the  necessary  authority  to  keep  the 
bus  transportation  system  moving  as  one 
of  the  IngredientB  to  a  balanced  system 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  pass  the  measure 
and  get  it  to  the  House  without  any  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  IKOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Bttid,  Jh.  • . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
the  dtetlTigirinhed  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  chalnnaa  of  the  District  committee. 
for  the  eommlttee  amendment  which  has 
just  been  presented.  This  amendment,  in- 


sofar as  the  acquisition  of  any  buslines 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  concerned, 
protects  the  owners  of  those  buslines  as 
to  which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction.  In 
tJbe  case  of  a  Virginia  busline,  it  would 
be  the  Federal  district  court  in  Virginia; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  Maryland  busUne, 
it  would  be  the  Federal  district  court  in 
Maryland.  I  think  this  Is  an  Important 
and  necessary  amendment,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  District  committee  for 
presenting  the  amendment  today. 

I  invite  attention  to  one  other  aspect  of 
the  proposed  legislation :  As  I  understand 
it,  the  acquisition  cost  of  these  buslines, 
including  the  one  in  Washington,  which 
Is  the  largest  of  those  involved,  would  be 
paid  two-thirds  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  the  remaining  one-third  would 
be  divided  among  the  jurisdictions  of 
Maryland,  VirglnlA,  and  the  District  of 

Colimibia. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  entire  acquisition 
oost  wUl  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers — 
either  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Federal  share  of  the  acquisi- 
tion cost,  or  through  the  taxpayers  of  the 
local  jurisdictions. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  I  am  wondering  what  safe- 
guards there  are  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation as  to  the  price  that  will  be  paid 
for  the  properties.  I  have  i>articular  ref- 
erence to  the  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  The  safeguards  would  be 
the  legal  ssifeguards  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  appropriate  courts  in  the 
condemnation  suits. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  been 
informed — I  am  not  sure  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement,  and  that  is  why  I 
want  to  find  out  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii,  a  member 
of  the  District  Committee,  has  additional 
information — that  the  unfunded  retire- 
ment costs  for  the  D.C.  Transit  System 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  million. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  respond  to 
that  inquiry. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  yielding. 

There  is  an  unfunded  balance  which 
Is  due  to  the  employees'  pension  fund, 
and  that,  of  course,  would  be  a  matter 
of  negotiation  between  the  union  and 
D.C.  Transit.  It  would  be  a  consideration 
in  any  final  transaction  which  would  be 
concluded  by  the  acquiring  authority  and 
by  the  stockholders  of  D.C.  Transit  be- 
fore any  final  sale  is  concluded.  We  are 
aware  of  that.  The  District  Committee 
will  be  watching  it  very  closely. 

Let  me  say  this — and  the  committee 
report,  on  page  6,  points  it  out:  This 
would  be  a  liability  of  the  transit  com- 
pany which  would  have  to  be  considered 
in  fixing  the  price,  and  nothing  in  this 
act  would  be  construed  as  granting  the 
transit  authority  the  power  to  assimie 
or  otherwise  acquire  liabilities  of  D.C. 
Transit.  Whatever  was  due  to  the  pen- 
sion bond  would  be  such  a  liability. 

Another  liability  which  has  been  men- 
tioned is  the  obligation  to  remove  tracks 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  which  are 
lying  under  the  paving  of  the  streets. 


They  have  been  ordered  to  be  remoived, 
and  that  is  another  obligation  which 
will  have  to  be  negotiated  before  this 
transaction  can  be  concluded. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  view  that  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  taxpayers  are  adequately 
protected,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
unfunded  retirement  costs  or  obligations 
of  D.C.  Transit? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond by  reading  to  the  Senator  a  letter 
addressed  by  Jackson  Qraham,  general 
manager  of  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Authority,  to  Senator 
Eagleton,  dated  October  13,  1972: 

In  anticipation  of  the  possibility  that  tlu 
Authority  would  be  authorized  to  take  over 
the  four  Washington  area  bus  companies, 
there  has  been  staff  activity  to  prepare  the 
organization  for  Its  reBponsibllitles.  Ai  put 
of  that  effort,  there  have  been  informal 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  O.C. 
Transit  Company  and  of  the  other  area  bus 
comptanles  to  Identify  areas  In  which  nego- 
tiations wovUd  be  necessary  for  orderly  take- 
over and  to  establish  the  procedures  by 
which  these  negotiations  wotild  be  carried 
forward. 

There  have  been  no  agreements  whatso- 
ever between  the  Authority  and  any  com- 
p>any  concerning  values  or  liabilities  of  any 
sort.  We  fuUy  expect  that  the  ultimate 
implementation  of  the  take-over  will  be  ac- 
complished through  such  condemnation  pro- 
cedures as  are  provided  for  In  the  pending 
legislation  and  that  values  and  liabilities, 
Including  liabUlty  for  track  removal  and 
pension  funds.  wUi  be  determined  by  the 
Court. 

So  I  believe  we  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that  the  taxpayers 
will  not  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of 
these  liabiUtles  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  appre- 
ciate that  comment  from  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

That  is  basically  what  I  am  seeking 
to  establish  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— 
that  nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation 
would  permit  the  overlooking  or  the  dis- 
regarding of  unfimded  obligations  in  the 
negotiations  and  in  a  condemnation  suit. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  served  a  very  usef  id  purpose  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  these 
matters.  But  to  make  the  legislative  his- 
tory perfectly  clear,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Graham's  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Eagleton,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington  Metropolitan 

Area  Transit  Authoritt, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  13.  1972. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  In  anticipation 
of  the  poeslblllty  that  the  Authority  would 
be  authorized  to  take  over  the  four  Wash- 
ington area  bus  companies,  there  has  been 
staff  activity  to  prepare  the  organization  for 
Its  responslbUlttes.  As  part  of  that  effort, 
there  have  been  Informal  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  D.C.  Transit  Company 
and  of  the  other  area  bus  companies  to  iden- 
tify areas  In  which  negotiations  wotild  be 
necessary  for  orderly  take-over  and  to  estab- 
lish the  procedures  by  which  these  negotia- 
tions would  be  carried  forward. 

There  have  been  no  agreements  whatso- 
ever between  the  Authority  and  any  company 
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concerning  values  or  lUbUlties  of  any  sort, 
^nuiy  expect  that  the  ultimaW  implemen- 
tltlon  of  the  take-over  wlU  be  acccmpUahed 
SrouKh  such  condemnation  procedures  as 
Se  provided  for  In  the  pending  legislation 
^Td  that  values  and  liabilities.  Including  11a- 
buity  for  track  removal  and  pension  funds, 
wUl  be  determined  by  the  Court. 
Sincerely,  „ 

Jackson  Qrahak. 


Mr  MATHIAS.  I  refer  again  to  the 
language  that  appears  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report  which  makes  It  clear 
that  these  liabilities  are  to  be  Included 
as  a  part  of  the  transaction,  and  that 
we  wiU  not  simply  wake  up  some  day  and 
And  that  they  are  another  part  of  the 
public  burden.  ^.  ^  ^.^  ^ 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  that 
is  very  important,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

I  have  one  other  question.  Does  the 
committee  have  an  indication  or  an  esti- 
mate as  to  how  much  money  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  D.C.  Transit? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  We  have  been  advised 
that  all  three  acquisitions  would  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  $40  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  All  three 
acquisitions  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
$40  million.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
breakdown  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  acquisition  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  Is  rather  difficult  to 
determine  accurately.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  condemnation  Itself.  "Hie  estimate 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  miUion. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  "Hie  other 
two,  then,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood, 
taken  together,  of  $15  milUon,  and  D.C. 
Transit  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$25  million;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  any  prece- 
dent for  simply  providing  two-thirds  ac- 
quisition cost  for  any  similar  kind  of 
facihty  in  the  past,  either  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Mass  Transit 
Act 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mass  Transit  Act,  the  Federal 
Giovemment  provides  two-thirds  of  the 
cost? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  for  the  ac- 
quisition. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  For  the  acquisition,  yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  acquisition  of  a 
private  mass  transit  system,  whether  in 
Milwaukee  or  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Msas  Trsmsit  Act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Wisconsin   yield    for    a 
question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  might  point  out,  it 
even  happens  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  can  believe  that  it 
happens  in  Baltimore  but  not  in  Milwau- 
kee or  anywhere  else  in  Wisconsin. 

Did  the  Senator  say  that  we  have  no 
way  of  telling  how  much  this  would  oost 


or  why  the  estimate  is  $20  million  for 
acquisition  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Transit  System?  I  have  heard  over  the 
radio  and  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
the  estimate  would  be  much  higher  than 
that,  that  r^i^)^  is  talking  about  $75 
million.  .     ^ 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chalk  is  a  party  to 

a  suit 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that, 
but  what  way  do  we  have  to  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  this  thing?  Do  we  rely  entirely  on 
the  courts  to  decide  whether  it  will  be 
$30  milllan,  $40  million,  or  $50  million, 
and  that  is  it? 

Mr.  mOUYE.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
for  any  celling.  It  would  be  detMinlned 
by  the  courts  as  to  what  the  final  figure 
would  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  possible  that  in 
the  appropriations  process  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittce  would  simply  just 
not  appropriate  the  funds  because  they 
were  too  high,  or  are  we  committed? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  presume,  as  to  the 
appropriating  committees  of  the  two 
houses,  if  they  decided  to  withhold 
funds  from  the  Mass  Transit  Authority, 
we  could.  Indirectly,  set  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  could  desig- 
nate the  funds  for  a  particular  system 
where  the  settlement  seems  too  high  that 
they  would  not  pay  it,  or  would  that 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  presume  that  we 
could  do  that  in  the  appropriating  pro- 
cess, or  through  legislation,  but  the  com- 
mittee has  full  faith  and  confidence  In 
the  three  courts  Involved  here  and  we 
feel  that  they  will  come  out  with  a  Just 
result. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   The   Senator  says 
this  is  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Mass  Transit  Act.  In  other  acqui- 
sitions, is  the  Congress  as  equally  un- 
informed as  the  size  of  acquisition  coats? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  Congress  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  has  to  rely  on  otir  courts 
in  other  cities  once  they  make  a  commit- 
ment in  advance  in  this  way? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  seem  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  that  this  is 
putting  the  taxpayer  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Systems  is  by  far  the  most  public 
one.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  BsJtlmore  ac- 
quisition, for  example.  We  have  had 
hearings  on  this  acquisition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  coiu1»  should 
decide  it  was  necessary  to  pay  $50  mil- 
lion or  $60  million,  or  whatever  the  cost 
may  be  by  the  legislation  we  pass  this 
morning,  we  are  committed  to  pasdng 
that  amount  and  there  is  no  further  re- 
course unless  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee simply  decided  it  will  not  appro- 
priate the  money;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Are  we  not,  really,  get- 
ting now  Into  the  philosophy  of  con- 
demnation proceedings?  If  Congress  is 
going  to  say — let  us  say  we  need  a  piece 
of  land  for  national  defense  purpoees. 


and  we  go  through  the  normal  condem- 
nation proceedings,  but  regardless  of 
what  judge  and  Jury  come  up  with,  we 
will  not  pay  more  than  a  certain  amount; 
are  we  not  then  putting  into  quesUon  the 
whole  nature  of  our  approach  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  private  property  for  para- 
mount public  interest? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  going  to 
delay  this.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask  qxiestions 
as  to  what  our  llablMty  was  here.  I  am 
sure  it  win  go  through.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved. TWe  Is  not  a  case  of  somethhig 
being  done  at  the  last  minute.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  dellberatton  about 
it,  and  hearings  have  been  hrtd.  I  Just 
wanted  to  ascertain  for  the  Riooti),  •■ 
clearly  and  simply  as  I  could,  ^lat  this 
means.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee  where  we  are  responsible  for 
mass  transit  and  maybe  we  could  work 
something  out  in  the  future  so  that  we 
could  provide  a  little  more  precise  safe- 
guard for  the  taxpayers,  rather  than  rely 
on  something  that  could  be  $20  million. 
$30  million,  or  $40  million,  with  no 
knowledge,  no  control  over,  and  no  limit 

to  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  was  not  implying  for  one  moment 
that  there  was  anything  dilatory  about 
his  questions.  TOey  are  very  good  ques- 
tions. I  am  merely  saying  that  we  sewna 
to  be  reaching  dangerous  ground  by 
talking  about  changing  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  our  condemnation  procedure, 
that  we  may  be  estabUshing  a  tribunal 
which  at  least  In  theory  Is  equipped  to 
ascertain  what  Is  the  value  of  something 
and  whether  it  Is  an  accurate  value  or 
not,  whether  we  would  pay  to  a  private 
owner  what  the  proper  value  is.  or  what 
the  trlbimal  mUdit  think  it  is. 

I  think  that  if  Congress  were  to  pre- 
determine the  ceiling,  it  would  make  It 
absolutely  Impossible  to  try  any  con- 
demnation cases.  I  have  had  some  smaU 
experience  in  that  area.  A  jury,  for  ex- 
ample, would  r«>t  be  tmaware  of  what 
the  Congress'  ceilhig  might  be  and  that, 
in  and  of  Itself,  might  be  detrimental, 
because  the  jury  might  assume  that  Is 
what  Congress  thinks  it  is  worth,  and 
that  is  what  the  owner  will  get;  so  that 
this  is  an  area  we  should  approach  with 
great  caution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  rlgm. 
All  I  want  to  do  is  develop  the  principles 
which  might  apply  to  the  futxire  to  such 
cases,  so  that  when  we  do  act  in  the 
future  on  mass  transit  legislation  we  will 
know  more  of  what  has  been  done  and 
what  the  experience  has  been. 

Franldy,  in  the  16  years  I  have  served 
in  Congress,  it  seems  that  every  time  we 
build  a  building  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  buy  something  In  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  the  cost  is  two  or  three  times 
what  it  would  be  in  Providence,  RJ.. 
Milwaukee,  or  Baltimore.  We  build  a 
Uttle  extension  over  in  the  New  Senate 
OfBce  Building  and  it  costs  more  than 
the  most  expensive  building  in  the  his- 
tory of  MUwaukee.  or  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  although  Milwaukee  is  the 
same  size  city  as  Washington,  and  the 
labor  coets  are  the  same. 

So  this  is  something  a  Uttle  bit  differ- 
ent and  we  should  be  more  aware  of  and 
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aenaiUve  to  it,  and  try  to  get  as  much 
infonnatlon  about  It  aa  we  can.  The 
points  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Marylaxul  are  very  good.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  delay  this  matter.  I  Just  wanted 
to  eUdt  as  much  information  for  myself 
as  I  could  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  liCATHIAS.  Mi.  President.  I  thanJc 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  well  as  my 
coUeague  (Mr.  Bmall)  and  every  other 
Miember  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
HawaU  (Mr.  Ihottti).  Is  the  moving  fig- 
ure in  this  matter.  Be  has  already  made 
a  rtlstlnguibhed  record  for  himself,  of 
careful  observation  of  the  events  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  certainly  will 
be  working  with  him  and  watching  the 
cases  very  carefully. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bball). 

Mr.  BfiAIiL.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  and  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ih- 
ooTTx),  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibla.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league <  Mr.  Mathias  > .  for  their  concern 
and  perseverance  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation up  today,  because  it  has  been  ob- 
vious for  some  time  that  the  local  tran- 
sit system  under  the  current  ownership 
has  not  had  the  economic  viability  that 
would  allow  it  to  provide  the  services 
necessary. 

My  colleagues  Mr.  Mathias  points  out 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  w  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem that  this  bill  be  passed  before  Con- 
gress goes  home  this  year. 

Now  if  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
would  engage  in  coUoquy  with  me,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two. 

Concern  was  expressed  by  charter  bus 
operators  in  the  adjoining  areas  as  to 
the  kind  of  competition  they  might  have. 

My  understanding  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
does  not  provide  any  monopoly  situation 
for  a  publicly  owned  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  charter  field,  and  no  particu- 
lar advantage  wUl  accrue  to  the  new  bus 
operator  in  this  area.  Also,  as  a  result  of 
the  legislation  and  the  hearings,  rather 
than  being  opposed  to  the  bill  owners  of 
public  buslines  in  the  area  are  very  ar- 
dent advocates  of  the  measure  because 
they  recognize  that  it  is  necessary  for 
their  own  good  that  the  transportation 
system  have  the  kind  of  economic  base 
and  the  kind  of  balance  that  would  be 
created  today.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
spond to  the  questioQ  of  my  colleague 
from  J4aryland.  the  committee  certainly 
was  aware  of  the  concern  that  there 
might  be  at  least  some  implication  of  a 
monopoly  and  we  moved  to  deal  with 
such  an  idea. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  5  of  the  com- 
mittee report  there  is  a  paragraph  oi 
charter  operations.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  private  companies  which 
operate  charter  service  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  have  to  have  every  opportunity 
for  fair  competition,  and  particularly  in 
new  of  the  fact  that  the  new  area,  when 
and  if  consummated,  would  in  effect  be 
a  public  competitor  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

So,  I  think  we  have  made  it  clear  In 


the  committee  report  that  there  .should 
be  no  monopolistic  character  to  the 
charter  service  rendo^  by  the  new  bus 
service  of  the  transit  authority. 

I  would  say  furthermore  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  watching  this  particular 
area  very  closely.  And  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, for  raising  this  point. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  move  out 
and  saturate  this  field.  Ccmgress  would 
have  to  react  very  vigorously. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  making  the  record  abim- 
dantly  clear  on  this  point.  I  congratulate 
my  senior  colleague  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwoun)  for  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

It  is  much  in  the  interest  of  this  area 
that  the  bill  pass  oefore  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong),  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Statxmxnt  b7   Sknatob  Spong 

Efflolant  maaa  transportation  services  are 
enentUl  to  the  National  Capital  Area  and 
I  (snmmwirt  the  Chairman  and  Membera  of 
the  Dtstrlot  of  Columbia  Committee  for  their 
diligent  attention  to  this  subject.  I  also  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  wlUlng- 
nesB  to  accept  my  amendment  relating  to 
the  condemnation  procedures  provided  In  the 
pending  bill. 

As  I  wrote  the  committee  earlier,  I  strongly 
support  the  change  that  would  provide  that 
any  condemnation  suit  In  which  two  of  the 
Virginia  or  Maryland  bus  companies  an  in- 
volved would  be  tried  in  that  same  state. 
I  know  of  no  justification  for  requiring  these 
two  Virginia  or  Maryland  corporations  to 
submit  to  a  condemnation  proceeding  out- 
side of  the  state  in  which  they  are  Incwpo- 
rated.  I  believe  It  Is  wholly  consistent  with 
the  Intent  of  the  transit  compact  and  the 
niles  of  fairness  to  make  this  change  in  the 
blU. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  4062)  was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  oa  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
considered,  as  I  told  the  Senate,  calling 
up  Calendar  Order  No.  1169  (H.R.  640) 
a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  upholstery  regulators,  upholster- 


er's regulating  needles,  and  upholsteren* 
pins  free  of  duty. 

I  shall  not  do  so  at  this  time  because 
I  think  that  when  I  do  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Penance 
should  be  on  the  floor  as  well  as  ail  others 
who  have  indicated  an  Interest  In  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  and  to  the  other  two 
calendar  bills. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  However,  be- 
fore the  question  is  put,  I  would  request 
as  stnnigly  as  I  can  that  no  unanimous- 
consent  requests  be  granted  unless  they 
are  cleared  with  the  two  leaders  in  case 
some  Member  comes  on  the  floor  and 
wants  to  make  a  speech,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 
ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AITO  ALCOHOL- 
ISM PREVENTION,  TREATMENT, 
AND  REHABILITATION  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  in  the  passage  of  a  House  bill  re- 
lating to  alcoholism,  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  agreed  to  with  the  understanding 
that  the  bill  would  be  withdrawn  if  there 
was  objection  in  the  House  to  that 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  determined 
and  discussed  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  the  fact  that  there  Is  objection  in 
the  House.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
like  to  have  the  bill  reconsidered.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  was  on  the  floor 
a  moment  ago,  and  he  has  agreed  to  re- 
consider the  bill  and  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  my  understanding.  And  I  would  as- 
sume that  proposal  would  be  afrreeable 
to  both  sides.  It  certainly  is  on  this  side. 

Mr.  President,  this  commitment  was 
made  last  night  in  open  session. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consents 
and  I  would  not  do  this  unless  I  was 
positive  that  it  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Republican  leadership,  and  if  there 
is  any  objection.  I,  of  course,  would  not 
press  this — that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  16675  and  that 
the — Mr.  President,  I  withhold  that.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  now  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  MANSPIELpi.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent because  of  ad  error  that  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  of  Eddie  G. 
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ftBltb.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Ethel  Weinberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  be 
i^eoniidered.  They  should  not  have  been 
on  the  calendar.  A  mistake  was  made. 
l^  I  ask  that  the  confirmation  of  the 
noBiinations  be  withdrawn  or  vitiated  or 

abrogated,  or  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations is  vitiated. 


\ 


third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reocmslder  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMPREHENSIVE 
ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOL- 
ISM PREVENTION.  TREATMENT, 
AND  REHABILITATION  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  16676, 
a  bill  relating  to  the  extension  of  the  so- 
called  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  is  at  the  desk 
at  my  request.  The  bill  was  passed  last 
night.  No  motion  wm  made  to  reconsider. 
I  propose  to  make  such  a  motion  in  a 
moment,  after  explaining  to  the  Senate 
why  and  to  ask  that  the  action  taken 
last  night  be  vitiated  and  the  bill  passed 
again.  This  Is  the  reason. 

Mr.  President.  I  attached  to  the  bill, 
at  the  suggestion  of  two  Senators  deeply 
Interested,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kewnhby),  an 
extension  of  the  so-called  lead-based 
paint  bill.  This  measure  Lb  urgently 
needed  because  an  appropriation  has 
been  made,  but  there  is  no  law.  The  law 
expired ;  hence,  the  desirability  to  extend 

it. 

I  assured  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuoHKs) — and  he  and  I  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  alcoholism  extension 
bill;  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  I  am  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee — that  if  any  way  that 
amendment  interfered  with  the  immedi- 
ate transmittal  of  this  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  for  the  President's 
signature,  that  I  would  do  everything  I 
could  to  strike  the  amendment  which 
was  delaying  it  because  the  bill  as  passed 
could  go  to  the  President. 

I  have  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  there  is  such  a  possibility  of 
delay. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  action  taken  on 
Senate  for  passage,  free  of  any  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  title, 
this  bill  last  night  be  now  vitiated  and 
that  the  bill  again  be  laid  before  the 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.B.  16675)  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  to  extend  for  one  year  the  program 
of  grants  for  State  and  local  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehablUUtion  programs  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
thebllL 

The  bill  (H.R.  16675)  was  ordered  to  a 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  WHO  ARE  IN 
MISSING  STATUS  TO  ACCUMU- 
LATE LEAVE  WITHOUT  LIMITA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1236,  H.R.  14911,  and  that  it  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 

pending  business.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.B.  14911)  to  amend  tiUes  10  and 
37,  U.3.  Code,  to  authorize  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  are  in  a  missing  statvis  to 
accumulate  leave  without  limitation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  11.  after  the  word  "title", 
strike  out  "37."  and  insert  "37.  However 
a  member  whose  death  is  prescribed  or 
determined  under  section  555  or  556  of 
title  37  may,  in  addition  to  leave  ac- 
crued before  entering  a  missing  status, 
accrue  not  more  than  cme  hundred  and 
fifty  days'  leave  during  the  period  he  is 
in  a  missing  status,  unless  his  actual 
death  occurs  on  a  date  when,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  accrued  leave  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  in 
which  event  settlement  will  be  made  for 
the  number  of  days  accrued  to  the  actual 
date  of  death.  Leave  so  accrued  in  a 
missing  status  shall  be  accoimted  for 
separately  and  paid  for  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  501  of  title  37." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questlrai  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment 

and  ask  that  it  be  stated, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendmrait  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  sections: 


Sao.  4.  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  UnltMl  StetM 
CX>ds,  la  amended  m  foUowt: 

(1)  SMtton  184  U  amendtd  to  read  as 
follow*: 

"I  184.  Dqtuty  SMTCtarlM  of  DefaoM:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duttoa; 
praoedenoe 

"(a)  Tliere  are  two  D«puty  SecretarteB  of 
Defense,  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  A  person  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenae 
within  ten  years  after  reUef  from  active  duty 
as  a  commissioned  offloer  of  a  regular  com- 
ponent of  an  armed  force. 

"(b)  The  Deputy  Secretaries  shaU  per- 
form such  dunes  and  exerdee  such  powers 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  may  preacrlbe. 
The  Deputy  Secretaries,  in  the  order  of  prec- 
edence, designated  by  the  Preeldent  shall 
act  for,  and  exerolae  the  powers  of,  tba  Sec- 
retary when  the  Secretary  la  dlabied  or  tbere 
la  no  Secretary  of  Defenae. 

"(c)    The   Deputy   Secretaries   take   prec- 
edence  In   the   Departnaent   of   Defenae   Um-    ^ 
mediately  after  the  Secretary," 

(2)  Sections  136  (c)  and  130(e)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Secretary" 
and  inaertliag  m  place  thereof  "Deputy  Sec- 
retaries". 

(8)   The  item  in  the  azialyats  relating  to 
section  184  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"134.  Deputy    Secretarlee    of    Defense      ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties;  prec- 
edence." 


Sac,  6.  Section  17Ma)  (3)  of  Utle  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out 
•the"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "a", 

Sjcc.  6.  Section  5313(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

"(1)  Deputy  Secretaries  of  Defenae  (2)." 

Sxc.  7.  Section  303(c)  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960  (60  UB.C.  8S8(C))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(0)  Notwithstanding  section  l3S(d)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Coda,  oiUy  the  Dep- 
uty Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Security  Agency  may  be  del- 
egated any  authority  vested  in  the  S*ct»- 
tary  of  Defense  by  subeectlon  (a) . ". 

Anoend  section  3  of  the  bill  to  read  aa 
follows: 

Sbc.  3.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  this 
Act  become  effeoUve  aa  of  February  28.  10SI. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
drait,  the  amendment  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  deak  which  has  just  been  stated 
is  the  same  as  Calendar  No.  1238,  S. 
3237,  which  Is  on  the  calendar.  It  has 
been  approved  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  It  provides  for 
an  additional  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  cmly  one  deputy.  He  has  as- 
sistant secretaries,  but  only  one  deputy. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  had  strongly 
requested  an  additional  deputy  prior  to 
the  retirement  of  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary David  Packard.  Mr.  PackEu^  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee 
and  made  what  I  thought  was  a  very 
strong  case  for  providing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  an  additional  deputy. 
Secretary  Packard  himself  was  a  very 
able  man.  I  thought  he  did  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
It  was  hlB  view  and  it  Is  the  view  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird — and  inciden- 
tally. I  think  Secretary  Laird  Is  making 
an  outstanding  Secretary  of  Defense — 
that  we  need  one  addlticmal  man  In  the 
top  echelon. 
The  House  has  passed  legislation,  ap- 
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proved  leglsl&tlon,  providing  for  a  Sec- 
ond Deputy  Secretary  of  DefeoBe.  The 
Senate  has  held  it  up  because  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  not  satisfied 
as  to  certain  aspects  of  this  matter.  Since 
then,  however,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  written  the  committee  a  letter 
taJdng  care  of  the  objection  which  was 
raised.  The  objection  is  that  If  there 
are  two  Deputy  Secreteu^es  of  Defense, 
which  one  will  have  precedence  and  au- 
thority In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  not  availabie? 

The  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
feisse  made  clear  that  when  the  nomi- 
nation is  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
nomination  for  the  oifice  of  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  that  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the 
President  would  make  clear  to  Congress 
which  of  the  two  deputies  would  have 
precedence.  That  being  cleared  up,  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  its  view 
that  this  legislation  should  be  approved. 

The  reason  I  am  suggesting  this  as  an 
amendment  to  HM.  14911.  rather  than  as 
a  separate  bill  is  to  alleviate  and  facili- 
tate the  parliamentary  sltuatioi.  8.  3237. 
of  course,  is  a  Senate  bill,  and  it  would 
complicate  matters  for  a  Senate  bill  to  be 
handled  in  the  House  at  this  late  date. 
But  the  House  already  has  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  a  second  deputy,  and 
the  appropriate  ofQclals  in  the  House 
who  have  been  contacted  would  prefer 
it  to  be  handled  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  14911,  a  bill  authorizing  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  in 
action  to  acciunulate  leave  without  limi- 
tation, and  so  forth. 

So  I  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the 
legislation  creating  a  Second  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  be  added  to  this 
House  bill  as  an  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
think  there  are  considerable  advsmtagee 
in  this  proposal.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment deserves  credit,  for  proposing  it. 
Certainly,  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
we  have  suffered  under  other  adminis- 
trations, as  well  as  this  administration. 
is  weakness  in  procurement.  David  Pack- 
ard was  an  excellent  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  he  was  especially  skilled  In 
the  procurement  areck  but  there  are  not 
many  David  Packards  in  this  country.  I 
think  it  makes  sense  to  have  one  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Procurement  and  one 
for  Operations.  I  understand  that  is  the 
purpose — providing  we  meet  the  divided 
authority  problem  in  this  measure? 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  bill  does 
not,  specify  that,  but  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  that  is  what  is  desired  to  be 
auxomplished. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Syming- 
ton), and  perhaps  others,  also,  were 
concerned  about  this  divided  authority. 
There  is  no  Cabinet  ofUce  for  which  it 
is  more  necessary  to  make  clear  who  Is 
going  to  be  in  charge.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  of  course,  under  the  Presi- 
dent, has  great  responsibility  to  act  with 
complete  authority,  and  without  any 
question  as  to  who  is  in  charge. 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  record  on  this  Is  that  the  Defense  De- 
psu-tment  refused  to  specify  which  of  the 
two  deputies  would  succeed  the  Secretary. 


It  objected  to  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr  Symington).  Finally 
the  Department  agreed  it  would  indicate 
which  deputy  would  siicceed  the  Secre- 
tary and  said  it  would  specify  that,  when 
the  nomination  was  sent  up  here,  which 
Deputy  Secretary  who  would  suc- 
ceed the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
event  of  his  incapacity. 

I  want  to  make  that  change  In  at- 
titude part  of  the  legislative  record  In 
the  first  place. 

In  the  second  place,  would  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  put  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's letter  in  the  Rzcoas? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  to  put  that  commitment  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  the  Record,  to 
make  it  clear  that  although  they  dis- 
agreed at  first  as  to  who  would  succeed, 
who  would  be  second  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  they  now  have  changed  their 
mind  and  would  let  us  know  at  the  time 
they  send  up  the  nomination. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  dealing  with  this  matter  be 
inserted  in  the  Rzcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  SxcuTTAkT  or  DxnusE, 
Washington,  DC,  October  12, 1972. 
Hon.  John  C.  Snirtns, 

Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Service*  Commit- 
tee, t/.S.  Senate,  WashiTxaton.  D.C. 

Dkam  Mb.  Chairman  :  Even  at  thla  lat«  date 
In  the  session,  I  would  lUce  to  again  request 
consideration  ot  S.  3237  to  provide  authori- 
zation for  a  second  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Prom  discussions  between  my  staff  and 
various  members  of  your  conunlttee.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  a  question  has  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  assiirance  I 
gaTe  In  my  letter  of  February  9  that  tf  a 
second  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized and  appointed  the  President  would 
formally  designate  which  of  the  two  Deputy 
Secretaries  would  take  precedence,  when 
both  are  present,  to  act  In  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Please  accept  my  assur- 
ance that  at  the  time  of  the  nomination  of  a 
sacoiul  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  at 
the  time  of  the  nomination  of  a  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  All  an  ensuing 
vacancy,  the  President  would  designate  which 
of  the  two  Deputy  Secretaries  would  take 
precedence  to  act  In  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  assur- 
anoe  will  allay  previous  objections  to  tbe 
legislation  by  members  of  your  committee 
and  under  these  circumstances  I  sincerely 
hope  that  your  committee  and  the  Congress 
will  find  it  possible  to  enact  this  authoriza- 
tion prior  to  adjournment. 
Sincerely, 

MXLTXN  R.  Laisd. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  I  support  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent.  I  feel,  Jxist  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Ifls- 
souri.  that  it  should  be  made  clear  Just 
what  the  line  of  authority  is,  and  while 
I  felt  certain  that  that  would  have  to  be 
done,  anyway.  I  think  It  is  better  to  have 


the  Record  clear  and  I  think  it  Is  better 
that  the  committee  received,  as  it  did, 
from  the  Defense  Department  the  letter 
making  It  clear  that  when  the  nomina- 
tion Is  submitted,  tbe  duties  and  prece- 
dents will  be  specified.  I  think  It  la  an 
important  point,  and  I  conunend  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  their  position  in  this 
regard. 

I  Just  want  to  say  one  other  word.  The 
Defense  Department  is  responsible  for 
the  expenditure  of  $77  billion  each  year. 
That  is  a  gigantic  sum  of  money,  i 
frankly  do  not  see  how  they  have  been 
able  to  operate  the  Defense  Department 
with  one  Secretary  and  one  Deputy,  i 
think  they  need  additional  help  in  the 
higher  echelon.  I  think  it  is  important, 
if  they  are  going  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
operations,  they  should  also  keep  a  close 
eye  on  procurement,  and  it  will  take  two 
persons  with  carefully  delineated  re- 
sponsibilities to  do  this. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  urge,  first,  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  amendment.  I  wanted  to 
iHing  up  another  subject  if  I  could.  In 
our  general  legislative  subcommittee  we 
had  a  bill  which,  if  I  recaJl,  was  passed 
by  the  House,  providing  for  increased 
pay  or  rank — I  have  forgotten  which; 
pay,  I  guess — insofar  as  professors  at  the 
academies  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  inquiries  alwut  It.  My  understanding 
is  that  we  passed  it  through  the  subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve,  without  any  ob- 
jection from  anybody,  and  it  is  now 
before  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  at  that 
point,  hearings  were  held  on  that  k«is- 
latlCD,  and.  Just  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has,  I  have  received  a  great 
many  phone  calls  in  regard  to  that  sub- 
ject also.  I  might  say  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATKR)  is  Very  much  interested  in 
that.  It  has  not  Iseen  reported  out  of  the 
subc(»nmittee.  The  subcommittee  has 
been  polled — we  were  not  able  to  have 
another  meeting  this  late  in  the  session— 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  responded  in  the 
affirmative.  Three  other  Senators  re- 
sponded in  the  negative.  One  Senator 
was  not  available  and  had  not  been  in 
Washington,  because  of  other  commit- 
ments. The  remaining  member  of  the 
committee  has  not  yet  made  a  firm  de- 
cision. So  as  it  stands  today,  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  three-to-two  In  opposltioxnb 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Are  they  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  or  are  they  Just  In 
opposition  by  holding  it  out? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  hold- 
ing was  done  by  the  staff.  My  under- 
standing Is  that  the  opposition  is  to  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
offer  that  as  an  amendment? 
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llr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No.  I  doubt 
If  that  would  be  appropriate.  If  thne 
were  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  full  commlt- 
tse,  then  I  would  propose  to  report  to 
tbe  full  committee  the  attitude  of  tbe 
gubcommittee  and  let  the  full  commit- 
tee make  a  decision,  but.  in  the  absence  of 
tlie  full  committee,  I  would  regard  It  as 
Inappropriate  for  me.  at  least,  to  offer  it. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  In- 
variable courtesy  and  total  Integrity  of 
the  Senator  from  Vh-glnla  in  taking  this 
stand. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  I  think  most  of  us  will  be  when 
we  finally  come  to  grips  with  It.  I  hope 
If  we  do  not  do  it  in  this  bill — and  I  will 
not  do  it.  in  view  of  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia— that  we  insure 
that  prompt  action  will  be  taken  in  the 
way  of  hearings  and  determination,  be- 
cause the  academies  are  finding  that  they 
are  losing  very  capable  people  when  they 
can  retire  at  the  age  of  52  at  the  same 
retirement  pay  that  they  would  get  if 
they  retired  at  age  65.  So  we  are  losing 
their  services  for  that  14-year  period. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  bill 
Is  introduced,  and  I  think  it  will  be — 
and  it  is  referred  to  the  committee  wlilch 
has  such  general  legislation,  I  shall  be 
^d  to  confer  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
and  call  for  early  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  hope  the  committee  will  make  an 
early  decision. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  fiuther  amendments  to  l>e  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  tbe  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  tbe  bffl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  members  of 
the  armed  forces  who  are  In  a  mlwtfng 
status  to  accumulate  leave  without  lim- 
itation, to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  additional  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1238.  S.  3237,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  3237  will  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


GLEN  CANYON  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Soiate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.27. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  fMr.  Nel- 
son) laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  27)  to  establish  the  Glen  Can- 
yon National  Recreaticm  Area  in  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,"  which  was 


to  strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  In  order  to  provide  tat  public  outdoor 
TverMtton  use  and  enjoyment  ot  Lake  PowaU 
and  lands  adjaoent  thereto  In  the  States  of 
Ariaona  and  Utah  and  to  preserve  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  features  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment  of  the  area,  there  Is 
eetabllabed  the  Olen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area  (hereafter  referred  to  as  tbe 
"recreation  area")  to  oomprlse  the  area  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
-Boondary  Map  aien  Canyon  National  Bee- 
reatlon  Area,"  numbered  OLC-fi  1.006  and 
dated  August  1973.  which  la  on  file  and  avaJl- 
able  for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
atter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")'  may 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
from  time  to  time  by  publication  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral Register  of  a  revised  drawing  or  other 
boundary  description,  but  the  total  acreage 
of  the  n^tirm^i  recreation  area  may  not 
exceed  one  million  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 
8«c.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  by  donation,  pur- 
chase, or  exchange.  Any  lands  owned  by  th« 
States  of  Utah  or  Arizona,  or  any  State, 
political  subdivisions  thereto,  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  or  exchange.  No 
lands  held  In  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe  may 
be  acquired  except  with  the  concurrence  of 
tbe  tribal  council. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  mineral  rights  reserved  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe  under  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  September  2.  1958  (72  Stat.  1680),  or 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribal  Council  In  said  section  2  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  lands  there  described  under 
the  heading  "Paickl  B". 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  lands  within  the  recreation 
area,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are 
withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and  patent 
under  the  United  States  mining  laws.  Under 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  removal  of 
tbe  nonleasable  minerals  from  l&nds  or  In- 
terests In  lands  with  In  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1939,  as 
amended  (53  SUt.  1190;  43  U.S.C.  387  et 
seq.),  and  be  shall  permit  the  removal  of 
leasable  minerals  from  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  within  the  recreation  area  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1820,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et 
seq.).  or  the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  August  7,  1947  (30  U.S.C.  3S1  et 
aeq.) ,  If  he  finds  that  such  disposition  would 
not  have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
Olen  Canyon  project  or  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  recreation  area  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and 
leases  Issued  on  lands  in  the  recreation  area 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1S30.  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of 
August  7,  1947,  shall  be  dlq^oaed  of  as  pro- 
vided in  the  applicable  Act;  and  receipts 
from  the  disposition  of  ruxileasable  minerals 
within  the  recreation  area  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  administer, 
protect,  and  develop  the  recreation  area  in 
accordance  with  tbe  provlstons  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (30  Stat.  636:  16  UJ3.C.  1 
et  seq.) ,  as  an^ended  and  supplemented,  and 
with  any  other  statutory  authority  available 
to  him  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  por- 
poees  of  this  Act:  ProvideA.  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  or  Interfere 
with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  granted 
by  Public  Law  485,  Eighty-fourth  Congreae, 


second  istslnr  to  operate  Olen  Canyon  D«m 
and  Reservoir  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
posea  of  tbe  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  for  river  regulation,  irrigation,  fiood 
control,  and  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

Skc.  6.  The  Secretary  ahaU  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
t)oundaries  of  the  recreation  area  in  ac- 
oordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  States  of  Utah  and  Arizona, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  eetabllsh  periods  when,  no 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety  admin- 
istration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment  Kx- 
cept  in  emergencies,  any  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
put  Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment. 

Sac.  6.  Tbe  administration  of  mineral 
and  grazing  leases  within  the  recreation  area 
shall  be  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  same  policies  followed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  in  Issuing  and 
advertising  mineral  and  grazing  leases  on 
other  lands  under  its  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
followed  in  regard  to  the  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  3 (a)  and  4  cf  this 
Aot. 

Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  sbaS  grant  eaae- 
raenta  and  rights-of-way  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  upon,  over,  under,  acroas.  or 
along  any  cocnponent  of  the  recreation  area 
unless  he  finds  that  the  route  of  such  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way  would  have  Bl«nlfi- 
cant  adreree  effects  on  the  administration  at 
the  recreation  area. 

Sic.  8.  (a)  The  Secretarlee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Transportatioii.  together  with  the  Highway 
Department  of  the  State  of  Utah,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  proposed  road  alinements 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  recreation  area. 
Such  study  shall  locate  the  specific  route  of 
a  soenic.  low-epeed  road,  hereby  authoriaad. 
from  Olen  Canyon  City  to  Bullfrog  Basin, 
croasing  the  Becalante  River  south  of  the 
point  where  the  river  has  entered  Lake 
Powell  when  the  lake  is  at  the  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred-foot  level.  In  deter- 
mining the  route  for  this  road,  special  care 
Shan  be  taken  to  minimize  any  adverse  en- 
vironmental impact  and  said  road  Is  not 
required  to  meet  ordinary  secondary  road 
standards  as  to  grade,  alinement.  and  curva- 
ture. Turnouts,  overlooks,  and  scenic  ristas 
may  be  Included  in  the  road  plan.  In  no 
event  shall  said  rowte  croas  tbe  Bscalante 
River  north  of  Stephens  Arch. 

(b)  The  study  shall  include  a  reaaonable 
timetable  for  the  engineering,  planning,  and 
construction  of  the  road  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 8(a)  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  adhere  to  said  timetable  in  every  way 
feasible  to  blm. 

(e)  H.  for  any  reason,  tbe  Cooatruction 
does  not  proceed  according  to  tbe  said  time- 
table, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahaU 
pnwlde  an  eaaement  to  the  State  of  Utah 
(the  State  consenting)  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  t^e  said  road  The 
existence  of  any  such  easement  shall  not  im- 
pair tbe  eligibility  of  the  State  of  Utah  for 
Federal  fnndtng  under  any  program  for 
which  it  woold  oiherwlae  be  ellgibte  for 
funds  to  btiild  this  road;  nor  shall  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  eaaement  invalidate  any 
authorization  for  appropriation  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  such  road 
eonatiuelion.  The  eaaement  shall  contain 
such  teems  and  conditions  as  the  parties 
shall  determine  neoeasary  to  Implement  the 
purposee  of  this  Act 

(d>  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorlBed  to  construct  and  msdntaln  markers 
and  other  interpretive  devleea  oonslstant 
with  highway  tafety  standards. 
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(e)  The  itudy  tp9(AA»d  in  ••ctlon  8(*) 
henot  ibftU  de«l«n»t«  whmt  •ddJtJon»l  romOM 
%n  »pproi>r1«t«  and  ntctmvj  for  mil  utuim- 
tlon  of  the  »»•  for  the  purpoeee  of  thte  Act 
md  to  connect  with  *U  ro*de  of  tngreee  to, 
and  eareea  from  the  recp«»tlon  »re». 

(t)  The  findings  and  conclualonB  of  the 
Secretartee  of  Interior  and  Transportation, 
and  the  Highway  Department  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  specified  In  section  8(a),  sbaU  be 
submitted  to  Congresa  within  two  years  of 
'.he  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  and  shall 
mclude  recommendatlona  tor  any  further 
legislation  aecessary  to  implement  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions.  It  shall  specify  the 
funds  necessary  for  approprUtlon  In  order 
CO  meet  the  timetable  fixed  In  section  8(b). 
S«c.  9.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  President,  In 
accordance  with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d) 
of  the  WUdemeee  Act  (78  Stat.  860:  16  U.8.C. 
1132  (c)  and  (d)).  his  recommendations  as 
to  the  suitability  or  nonsultablllty  of  any 
area  within  the  recreation  area  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness,  and  any  designation  of 
any  such  area  as  wilderness  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  said  WUdemess  Act. 

Sac.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed,  however,  HTS-OOO  for  the 
acaulalUon  of  land*  and  interest*  in  landa 
and  not  to  exceed  $37336.400  for  develop- 
ment The  suras  authorized  In  this  section 
shaU  be  available  for  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment undertaken  subsequent  to  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  call  up  an  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

on  page  5  lines  9  and  10  strike  everything 
after  the  word  "The"  through  the  comma 
on  Une  10  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  6  through  18,  and 
-nnlesignate  (d)  (e)  and  (f)  on  the  foUow- 
ing  subsections  by  striking  those  letters  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  through  the  letters  (c)  (d) 

*'on  pt«e  6,  Une  19.  strike  "of  the  Interior". 

On  page  7.  lines  4  and  6,  strike  "Secretar- 
ies of  Interior  and  Transportation"  and  in- 
aert   in  Ueu  thereof  the   word   "Secretary  . 

on  page  7.  Une  13,  strike  "of  the  Interior  . 

On  pag«  7,  une  33.  strike  "8175,000  '  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "8400,000". 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. ,,,.^^     * 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
or  RepresentaUves  has  finally  passed  a 
modified  version  of  my  bill.  S.  27,  to  es- 
tablish Olen  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  Utah  and  Arizona.  Though 
the  time  is  late,  I  have  not  given  up  hope 
that  Congress  might  enact  this  bill  Into 
law  in  the  92d  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  that  goal,  I  am 
now  presenting  a  bloc  of  amendments  to 
the  House-passed  version.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  these  changes  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  bill  returned  to  the 
House.  If  the  House  accepts  these  modi- 
fications, tbere  will  be  no  need  for  a  con- 
ference committee.  In  the  waning  days 
of  this  Congress,  this  is  perhaps  the  only 


way  that  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area  can  be  established  this  year. 
Some  of  my  amendments  are  technical 
amendments,  simply  creating  conform- 
ing language  throughout  the  bill.  I  have 
stricken  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  substi- 
tuted simply  the  words  "Secretary" 
which  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  designating 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  will 
clarify  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  any  work  regarding  roads  discussed 
in  the  bill.  Language  will  remain  In  the 
bill  mandating  a  study  for  the  location 
of  the  specific  route  of  a  scenic,  low- 
speed  "road,  from  Glen  Canyon  City  to 
Bullfrog  Basin. 

My  amendment  eliminates  section  8(c) 
which  would  have  provided  for  State  con- 
struction of  the  scenic  road  if  the  Inte- 
rior Department  does  not  msdntain  the 
timetable  set  in  the  bill.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  this  type  of  delegation  of 
authority  to  any  State,  asid  members  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  absolutely 
will  not  accept  this  section  of  the  bill. 

One  other  change  raises  the  level  of  au- 
thorization for  acquisition  of  lands  or  In- 
terest in  lands  from  $175,000  to  $400,000. 
This  change  Is  based  on  current  National 
Park  Service  estimates.  Previous  assess- 
ments of  land  value  are  very  inaccurate 
today.  Appraisals  were  made  many  years 
ago  and  current  information  indicates 
that  $175,000  will  not  be  enough  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  creation,  by  statute,  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  in  Utah  suid  Arizona 
and  among  recreation  enthusiasts  every- 
where who  seek  to  visit  the  remarkable 
area.  I  believe  that  the  compromise  I  am 
proposing  is  workable  and  feasible  and 
will  benefit  the  public  interest.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  these 
amendments  and  that  the  House  will  sub- 
sequently follow  that  lead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments,  en 
bloc,  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
repeat,  some  time  later  today  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1169, 
H.R.  640,  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States.  However,  that  will 
not  be  done  imtil  and  unless  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  (Mr.  Long)  is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  think  that  is  only  proper, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  engaged 
in  two  very  important  conferences  at 
this  time. 

I  request  further  that  if  the  Senate  Is 
convened  at  the  call  of  the  Chair,  all 
unanimous-consent  requests  except  the 
ordinary  ones  about  rescinding  a  quorum 
call  or  something  like  that  be  referred 
to  the  leadership  for  approval  before  any 
action  is  taken. 


With  that  understanding.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
13:44  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:57  pjn,, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bkall)  . 


DWIOHT  D.  EISENHOWER  MEMO- 
RIAL BICENTENNIAL  CIVIC  CEN- 
TER   ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cm  S.  3943.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiALL)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  3943)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  civic 
center  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic 
Center  Act." 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  it  Is  essential  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  establish  major  centers  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  activity  within  the 
city; 

(2)  such  a  center  of  activity  would  result 
from  the  development  of  a  civic  center  lo- 
cated In  the  downtown  area  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(3)  a  civic  center  would  (A)  attract  large 
numbers  of  visitors  to  the  downtown  area 
and  result  In  Increased  buslneae  activity  in 
the  area  surrounding  the  center;  (B)  enable 
national  organizations  to  hold  their  oon- 
ventlons  and  other  meetings  kt  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  thereby  encourage  citizens 
from  the  entire  Nation  to  vlalt  their  Capi- 
tal City;  (C)  provide  a  new  source  of  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  operations  and  the  expanded 
commercial  activities  resulting  therefrom; 
and  (D)  provide  expanded  employment  op- 
portunltiee  for  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(4)  it  Is  fitting  that  said  civic  center  be 
established  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent. Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower; 

(5)  the  prompt  provision  of  major  conven- 
tion faculties  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
wUl  significantly  contribute  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Nations  bicentennial 
year;  and 

(6)  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  are 
for  public  uses  and  purpoeee  for  which  pubUc 
powers  may  be  employed,  public  funds  may 
be  expended,  and  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  the  police  power  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  the  granting  of  such  powers  li 
necessary  In  the  public  interest. 

BMC.  3.  The  PubUc  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1968 
(73  Stat.  479),  as  amended  (40  UJB.C.  801 
et  seq.) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"S»c.  18.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  faculties  for  the  hold- 
ing of  conventions,  exhibitions,  meetings 
and  other  social,  cultural,  and  business  ac- 
tivites,  the  Oomxnlsslooer  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  (hereinafter.  ':Conunlialoner')  Is 
authorised  to  provide  for  tb«  development, 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  civic  center  to-designated  as  the 
Dwlght  D.  Klaenhower  Memorial  Bicenten- 
nial Civic  Center  on  a  site  In  the  Northwest 
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I  at  the  IHstrlet  at  Columbia  wlttiln  an 

0M  botuided  by  Klghth  Street,  H  Street, 
fMith   Street.    New    Tock   Avenue,    ai>d   K 

atreet. 

"(b)(1)  Such  dvlc  center  shall  be  in  ac- 
gBfdanee  with  a  plan.  Indicating  the  design 
and  estimated  costs,  apprewed  by  the  Oom- 
ggjutoiMr  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
(XmneU.  and  apprtyved  by  the  National  Cap- 
ttol  planning  Cosnmissloa  pursuant  to  sec- 
ttoB  6  of  the  National  OapttaX  Planning 
Aet  of  1M3  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1008)  and  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Act  a(>proved  June  30,  1M8 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  8-438) ,  and  reviewed  by  the 
Commissioner  at  Fine  Arts  to  the  extent 
mutred  by  section  1  of  the  Act  approved 
Msy  18.  1030  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  8-410). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  prorUloos  of 
Hctlon  13  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  Re- 
dsvelopment  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  see.  8-711 ) ,  ttie  urban  renewal  pian,  ap- 
Hored  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  (2)  of  such 
Act  (DC.  (3ode,  sec.  6-708(b)  (3) ) ,  for  an 
tuiian  renewal  area  In  which  the  civic  center 
Is  located  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  modified 
by  the  plan  approved  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  the  Natkmal  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shaU  certify  such  urban  re- 
sewal  plan,  as  modified,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia    Redevelopment    Land    Agency. 

"(3)  In  the  development  of  the  civic 
center  in  accordance  with  the  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Commls- 
stoner.  notwithstanding  any  other  provlslcm 
of  law,  may  open,  extend,  widen,  or  close 
any  street,  road,  highway,  aUey.  or 
part  thereof,  by  the  filing  of  a  plat  or 
plats  in  the  OfBce  of  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Dtitrlet  of  Columbia  showing  such  opening 
cstension,  widening,  or  closing. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shaU  require  by 
porchaae,  gift,  oondemnatlon,  or  otberwlae 
all  real  property  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  civic  center. 

*(d)(l)  The  Commissioner  Is  autborlssd 
to  enter  into  purohaae  contracts.  Including 
Btgotiated  contracts,  for  the  flnanctng ,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  maintenance  at  the 
dTlc  center.  The  CommlssloBer  is  further 
authorised  to  lease  the  site  deaerlbed  In  sub- 
'  leetion  (a)  at  a  nominal  rental  f«r  a  period 
of  not  more  than  thtrty-fl'm  years.  The 
paynent  term  of  said  purchase  contracts 
ibaU  not  be  more  ttaaa  thirty  years  from 
tbe  date  of  acceptance  of  tbb  dets  center 
tnd  such  purohaae  contracts  shall '  ptufMe 
tkat  title  to  the  civic  center  shall  vest  In 
the  District  ct  Odujabia  at  or  before  the 
eiptiation  of  the  cmrtfact  term  and  upon 
ruUUlment  of  the  terms  and  oaadmons 
stlpiila'ted  in  the  purohaae  contracts.  Such 
terms  and  condliliatas  shaU  Include  prcyrislon 
tat  the  appUcatlon  ito  the  pardiase  ptrloe 
■giesd  upon  tberetn  «tf  tnstaUment  pvf^ 
aents  made  thereundec  •' 

"{%)  Such  purohaae  contrmots  shall  In- 
clude such  proTlslona  as  the  Oo^Bnlsaloner, 
tn  his  discretion.  shaU  ^toem  to  be  In  the 
best  interest  at  tht  lUstrlet  Of  OolfunbU 
and  ^tproprlate  to  secure  the  performance 
of  tbe  Obligations  imposed  upon  the  party 
or  parties  that  ataall  eater  Into  such  agree- 
BMDt  with  the  ConunlSBtoner.  Ilie  purchase 
oontracts  shaU  provide  for  p^rments  to  be 
BMdeto — 

"(A)  amortise  the  oost  of  site  acquisition, 
including  relocation  payments  required  by 
the  Unifcrm  RelocaUon  AasUkance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  PoUolM  Act  of  1970.  and 
nich  other  moneys  as  may  be  advanced  by 
the  contractors  to  tbe  Ctotrlet  of  Columbia; 

"(B)  amortize  the  oost  at  conatructlon 
of  Improvemento   to   be   oonstruuted; 

"(C)  provide  a  reaaoaahla  rate  of  inteeest 
on  the  outstanding  .prlpclpfd  AS  determined 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  m^  (B)  above; 
and 

"(D)  reimburse  the  contractors  '^Or  the 
eoet  of  any  other  obligattetis  required  of  them 
ttader  tbe  contract,  tocltidlngr  (bot  not  Um- 
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ttad  ta)  paymsBt  at  taxaa.  casta  of  earrylag 
1i|im>tia*a  Insuranoe,  and  oosts  of  rsftalr 
and  maintenance  if  so  required  of  the  oon- 
tactora. 

"(8)  Tat  the  purpose  of  tbe  purchase  oon- 
tracts provided  by  this  subsection  for  the 
ereetlon  at  tbe  civic  center,  the  Commissioner 
is  autliui  Issd  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
any  person,  oopartnerahlp.  corporation,  or 
other  public  or  private  entity  to  eflectOfate 
any  at  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  No  purchase  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  civic  center  shaU  be  en- 
tered Into,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
section.  untU  thirty  legislative  days  following 
submittal  to  and  approval  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Conuuttteee  for  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,  and  tibe  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  of  the  design,  plans,  and 
spectflcatlons.  Including  detaUed  cost  esti- 
mates, of  soch  civic  center. 

"(e)  "ne  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby 
oemmltted  to  guarantee,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  preacrtbed  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  fulfillment  of  aU  obUga- 
tlona  <"»p^^— ^  by  the  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

**4f)U)  The  Commlssianer  is  autborlEed 
to  aonpt  and  administer  gifts,  peraona)  serv- 
laos.  seeturltles.  or  other  property  of  what- 
ev«-  character  to  aid  in  curylng  out  tbe 
piupoaes  of  this  sectiosi. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
laed  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  any  or 
all  aspects  of  the  civic  center  by  any  depart- 
ment OP  agency  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  may  provide  for  the 
performance  of  such  'opsraClons.  Including 
tbe  use  or  rental  of  the  civic  center  or  Its 
equipment,  motor  vehicle  parking  faeflltles. 
conoeaalona.  and  other  actlvfCles.  by  contract 
entered  into  with  any  person,  oopartncrab^, 
corporation,  or  other  public  or  private  aaof 
tity,  upon  such  tanas  azul  eontfltlens  aa  ma^ 
be  stipulated  tn  the  agraaments,  and  tor  suoh 
purposes  may  utUize  or  employ  the  serviceB  at 
personnai  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, wttb  the  consent  of  such  agency  or 
Instrumentality,  upon  a  relmboraah)*  or  non- 
relAbursiMe  basis,  and  may  utUUe  Volun- 
tary or  oneompanaaitedpOTsonnrt.'* 

8a04.  <a)  Tbere  Is  BUtborlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  revenoae  of  tbe  Dtstrlet 
of  Columbia  stich  sums  as  may  be  neaessary 
to  carry  oat  the  pturposes  of  this  Act.  such 
sinas  attaU  lawaaln  avaUable  for  obllgatiDn 
nntn  efl|H«Nsd. 

( b>  TbsM  is  authorised  to  be  approprMtad. 
wlthoot  fiscal  year  imitation  and  out  ST  any 
money  m  tbe  Treasury  not  otherwise  apph»- 
^riated,  not  to  Sjaiuiid  «14  muiioa  for  a  eets- 
trfbutlon  to  tfao  tMSUMt  Of  OoMubla  as  tbe 
Padoral  share  of  csrrytnff  out  the  pnrpoaes  of 
this  Act. 

Snc.  8.  nMi-'SMefal  oOce  buiUUn^  and 
United  State*  eoartbousa  to  M  otostrocted 
tn  tbe  sMithUfM  portion  of  -tMat  block 
bounded  by  IJlteheU  StMM,  Pvyor  Street, 
Oantral  Avobuo,  and  Trinity  AVsmte,  In  At- 
lanta. OeorgU,  Is  bareby  doslgnrtad  aa  tbe 
"Bichard  B.  RnaaeU  P»deral  BtiUdlnf-.  m 
meBwry  at  the  late  BMiiard  ■ravar*  miassll. 
a  dlattagulahsd  Mamber  of  tb»  Vn»ed  States 
Senate  fram  IMS  to  ISTl.  and  any  lefereooe 
to  such  buUdlng  in  any  law,  regulation,  doe- 
lunent.  map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  bo  deemed  a  reference  to  such 
building  M  tbe  "Richard  B.  Russell  P«ederal 
BuUdlng". 

Sac.  a.  The  Federal  building  to  be  oon- 
Btrueted  in  tbe  Meek  bounded  by  tbe  west 
Bide  of  New  Orleana  Avenue,  north  of  Main 
Street,  and  the  east  at  Jbekson  Street,  tn 
Hattlesburg,  IfiaalasippI,  sbaU  hweafter  be 
known  and  deetguated  as  the  "William  M. 
Oolmer  Pederal  Building".  Any  reference  in 
a  law.  map,  regiilatlon,  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  Statee  to  such 


Federal  buUdlng  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
anee  to  the  "William  M.  OolBMr  Federal 
BuUdlng". 

Sbc.  7.  Tbe  Federal  building  to  be  ooo- 
stroeted  in  the  block  of  West  Oocnmavoe 
Street  bounded  on  the  west  sMs  by  Ootiun- 
bus  Street  and  on  the  east  side  by  Jamee 
Street,  In  Aberdeen.  Mflaalpt^  akaU  hare- 
aftar  be  known  and  daatgnaited  as  tbe 
"Thomas  O.  Abemethy  Fbderal  BuUdlng". 
Any  reference  In  a  law.  map.  regulation.  <koc- 
ument.  record,  or  other  F>aper  of  tbe  United 
States  to  such  Ptoderal  building  shaU  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  tbe  "Thomas  O.  Aber- 
nethy  mieral  BulTdlng". 

Sac.  8.  Tbe  Federal  buUdlng  being  con- 
structed in  the  block  bounded  by  Ninth 
Street  Northwest,  Tenth  Street  Northwert.  S 
Strvet  Northwest,  and  PennsylranU  Avenue 
Northweet.  in  tbe  DUtrict  of  Columbia.  shaU 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  aa  the 
"J  Edgar  Hoover  F.BJ.  BuUdlng".  Any  ref- 
erence tn  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  Statee. 
to  suiSi  Federal  building  shaU  be  held  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  FBX 
Building". 

Sec.  9.  The  Federal  office  building  now  un- 
der construction  In  the  Capital  Plaaa  area 
of  Frankfort.  Kentucky,  is  hereby  deatgnated 
as  the  "Jolui  G.  Watts  BuUdlng".  Any  ref- 
erence in  a  law.  map.  regulation.,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  tbe  United  Statee 
to  such  building  abaU  be  held  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "John  C    Watts  BuUdmg". 

Sac  10.  Tht  Federal  building  in  tbe  block 
bounded  by  Second  Street.  Southwest.  Third 
Street  Southwest.  Cleveland  Avenue  South, 
and  Dewalt  Avenue  South,  in  Citnton.  Ohio, 
ShaU  hereafter  be  known  and  deatgnated  as 
the  "Frank  T  Bow  Federal  Building".  Any 
reference  In  a  law.  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, raoord,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  Federal  building  shaU  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Frank  T.  Bow  Fed- 
eral BuUdlng". 

Ssc.  11.  file  )et  propulsion  laboratory  at 
4000  Oak  Grove  Drive.  Paaadens  CaHtomla, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designatad  as 
the  "H.  Alien  Smitb  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory". Any  referends  tn  a  law.  map.  ragul*> 
tlon,  document,  racord.  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  Statee  to  such  }et  propmlaton  lnb> 
ortLtary  ahaU  be  htfd  to  be  a  tmUtmmot  to  tba 
"H.  AUen  Saolth  Jet  FropuMen  Lateratory.'* 

Sec.  12  The  Federal  buUdlng  at  IS16  Clay 
Street  Oakland.  Oallfamia.  ahaU  beraafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  tbe  'Oeorge  P. 
MlUer  Fedeml  BoU'Ung."  Any  reference  tn  a 
law.  map,  regulatkm,  document,  reeorid.  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  Statee  to  such 
bulldUag  shaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Oeorge  P.  UWmi  Federal  Building ". 

Bbq.  X3.  The  United  States  courthouse  and 
Federal  buUdlng  at  303  Joplln  Straet.  Joplln. 
Mlaaourl,  shaU  beraafter  be  known  and  daalg- 
oated  aa  tbe  "Durwud  O.  Hall  PMetal 
BnUdlng".  Any  referestoe  in  a  law.  map,  reg- 
iilatlon.  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
Urn  United  States  to  sooh  buUdlng  abaU  taa 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  tbe  "Dm —id  O. 
HaU  PMeral  BoUdlng" 

Sac.  14.  Tba  Uatted  Statee  courthouse  and 
Federal  bu Idling  at  aas  Cartwan  Plaaa. 
Brooklyn.  New  York,  aball  beraafter  be 
knotm  and  designated  as  the  "Bmanuel  Od- 
ier  Federal  BuUdlng".  Any  reference  in  a 
law  map.  regulatloc.  docunMnt.  reoord.  or 
other  paper  of  tbe  United  Stataa  to  such 
buUdiog  ahaU  be  held  to  be  a  referKioe  to 
the  'Rmanuai  CeUer  Federal  BuUdlo«". 

8xc.  16.  Tbe  poet  oOoe.  United  gtates 
courthouse  and  Fedeaal  building  at  401  West 
Trade  Street.  Charlotte.  North  CaroUna. 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Charles  R.  Jonas  Federal  BtiUdlng.".  Any 
reference  In  s  law.  map.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
Statee  to  such  bufhtlng  shall  be  held  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  "Charies  R.  Jcmas  Federal 
Building". 
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eac.  16.  The  Unltwl  sutea  eourtbouM  wao. 
■  TWtitnl  boUdlcg  at  ttae  oarnw  ot  Prlnceas 
StT««t  «n<l  Water  Str««t.  WUxnlngtoa.  North 
C«roUna,  »hail  htnmttet  b«  known  and 
<tMtgnat«d  u  tb«  "Alton  Lannoa  Pederal 
BuUdlng'.  Ab;  reference  In  a  law.  soap,  reg- 
ulation, doeunient,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
tbe  United  States  to  tucta  buUdlng  abaU  be 
held  to  be  a  reterancc  to  tbe  "Alton  Lenntm 
F^ederal  BuUdlng". 

Ssc.  17.  Tbe  poet  offloe  and  Federal  biUldlng 
now  under  construction  In  the  block 
bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Cast  Sixth  Street, 
weet  by  North  Diamond  Street,  eouth  by  East 
Plfth  Street,  and  east  by  North  Adams  Street. 
Manafleld,  Ohio,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Jackson  E.  Betts  Fed- 
eral Building".  Any  reference  In  a  law,  map 
regxUatlon.  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  such  buUdlng  shaU  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Jackson  B. 
Betts  Federal  Building '. 

Sec.  18.  The  Federal  btiUdlng  In  the  block 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bdmond  Street, 
south  by  Charles  Street,  west  by  ngbth 
Street,  and  east  by  Ninth  Street,  St.  Joaaph, 
Missouri,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "William  R.  Hull  Federal  Build- 
ing". Any  reference  In  a  law.  map,  regulations, 
dociunsnt,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  buUdlng  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "William  R.  Hull 
Federal  BuUdlng" 

Sxc.  19.  The  United  States  courthouse  and 
Federal  buUdlng  to  be  constructed  In  the 
block  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  Lom- 
bard Street,  east  by  Hanover  Street,  south  by 
Pratt  Street,  and  weet  by  Hopkins  Place, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Sdward  A. 
Oarmats  Federal  BuUdlng".  Any  reference 
in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
buUdlng  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the    'Bdward  A.  Oarmatz  Federal  Building". 

Sac.  30.  The  post  office  and  Federal  buUd- 
lng to  be  constructed  in  New  BedfMd.  Mas- 
aachoaetts,  under  authority  of  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Amendments  of  1972,  Public  Law 
93-818,  shall  hereafter  bs  known  and  dealg- 
nated  as  the  "Hastings  Keith  Federal  BuUd- 
lng". Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regula- 
tiad.  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  Ututsd  States  to  such  buUdlng  sbaU  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Bastings  Keith 
Psderal  BuUdlng". 

Sac.  21.  The  JXMZ  office  and  Federal  buUd- 
lng at  383  West  Foxirth  Street.  Tulsa.  Okla- 
bocna.  shaU  hereafter  be  known  and  dealg- 
natad  as  the  "Page  Belcher  Federal  BuUd- 
lng". Any  rafarencs  In  a  law.  map,  regtUa- 
tloti.  ilocumant,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  buUdlng  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  rafaranos  to  the  "Page  Belcher  Fed- 
eral BuUdtng". 

BBC.  23.  Tbe  Federal  btiUdtng  at  the  comer 
<tf  Main  Street  and  High  Street,  numTllle, 
Virginia,  ShaU  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Watklna  U.  Abbltt  Federal 
BuUdlng".  Any  refetance  in  a  law.  map,  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  buQdlng  shaU  be 
held  to  be  a  refaranoe  to  the  "Watkins  M.  Ab- 
bltt Federal  BuUdlng". 

Sac.  SS.  The  Federal  buUdlng  to  be  con- 
structed in  Roanoke.  Virginia,  xinder  author- 
ity of  the  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of 
1S72.  PubUe  Law  93-313.  abaU  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Richard  H. 
Poff  FMeral  BuUdlng"  Any  reference  In  a 
law.  map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
bnUdlBg  ahaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Richard  H.  Poff  Federal  BuUdlng". 

Sac.  34.  The  poet  ofSce  and  Federal  office 
building  at  the  comer  of  Lincoln  and  Cen- 
tral Streets.  Esaez  Junction.  Vermont,  shall 
hereafter  be  knosm  and  designated  as  the 
"Wlnst<m  Prouty  Federal  BtUldtng".  Any  ref- 
erence In  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 


to  tuoh  buUdlng  abaU  be  held  to  be  a  refar- 
anca  to  tbe  "Winston  Prouty  Federal  BuUd* 
Ing". 

Sec.  2Q.  The  Earth  Resources  Observation 
System  Faculties  Development  Foundation 
at  101  West  Ninth  Street.  Sloux  Falls,  South 
Dakota.  ShaU  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Karl  E.  Mundt  Federal  BuUd- 
lng". Any  reference  in  a  law.  map,  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  building  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Karl  E.  Mundt  Fed- 
eral BuUdlng". 

Sac.  36.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uoa,  and  Welfare  South  BuUdlng  located  at 
330  C  Street  Southwest,  Waablngton.  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia,  Is  hereby  designated,  and 
ahaU  be  known  as,  the  "Mary  Swltzer  Mem- 
orial BuUdlng".  Any  reference  la  a  law.  map. 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  such  buUdlng  shall 
be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Mary 
Swltzer  Memorial  BuUdlng". 

Sac.  37.  The  Federal  office  buUdlng  to  be 
constructed  In  Fltchburg,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  site  bounded  by  Maine  and  Academy 
Streets  on  the  Mamnaa  Parkway,  is  hereby 
designated  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "PbUlp 
J.  PhUbln  Federal  Office  BuUdlng".  Any  ref- 
erence In  a  law.  map.  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  building  ahaU  be  held  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "PhUlp  i.  PhUbln  Federal  Offloe 
BuUdUig". 

Sac.  28.  The  poet  office  and  Federal  offloe 
building  to  be  coitstructed  In  the  block 
bounded  by  Orlnage  Street,  Verret  Street, 
Lafayette  Street,  and  High  Street  In  Hovmia, 
Louisiana,  is  hereby  designated  as  the  "AUen 
J.  EUender  Poet  Office  and  Federal  Office 
BuUdlng",  In  memory  of  the  late  AUen  J. 
EUender.  Any  reference  to  such  buUdlng  In 
any  law,  regulation,  document,  map,  or  other 
paper  of  tbe  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
ft  reference  to  such  building  as  the  "AUen  J. 
EUender  Post  Offloe  and  Federal  Office 
BuUdlng". 

Sec.  39.  The  Federal  buUdUig  at  884  Meet- 
ing Street,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  sbaU 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"L.  Mendel  Rivers  Federal  BuUdlng".  Any 
reference  In  a  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  BU£h  buUdlng  ahaU  be  heid  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  "L.  Mendel  Rivera  Federal 
BuUdlng". 

Sac.  30.  Tbe  United  States  courthouse  and 
Federal  buUdlng  at  the  oomer  of  Avenue  A 
and  Seventh  Street.  Opellka.  Alabama,  sbaU 
haraaftar  be  known  and  designated  aa  the 
"George  W.  Andrews  Federal  BuUdlng".  Any 
reCerenoe  in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  buUdlng  shall  be  held  to  a 
reference  to  the  "Oeorge  W.  Andrews  FsdenU 
BuUdlng". 

Skc.  31.  Ttie  Federal  buUdlng  to  be  con- 
structed In  Florence,  South  Carolina,  on  tbe 
site  bounded  east  by  Sanborn  Street,  weet  of 
North  McQueen  Street,  and  north  by  West 
Evans  Street.  shaU  hereafter  ba  known  and 
designated  as  the  "John  L.  McMillan  Federal 
BuUdlng".  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map,  regu- 
lation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  building  shaU  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "John  L.  Ho- 
MUlan  Federal  BulldUig". 

Sac.  33.  The  United  States  courthouse  and 
Inderal  buUdlng  located  at  400  Rood  AventM, 
Orand  Junction,  Colorado.  shaU  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Wayne  N. 
Aspinall  Federal  BuUdlng".  Any  reference  in 
a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
buUdlng  shaa  be  held  to  be  a  refer^use  to 
the  "Wayne  N.  A^inall  Federal  Building". 

Sac.  33.  The  poet  office,  United  States  court- 
house and  Federal  buUdlng  at  307  Weet  Main 
Street.  Wllkeeboro,  North  Carolina,  ahaU 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Johnson  J.  Hayes  Building".  Any  reference 


tm  a  law,  Biap,  ragulatlon,  doevoneat,  _ 
or  other  paper  ot  the  Unltad  States  to  n^ 
buUdlng  shaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  tlM 
"Johnson  J.  Hayes  BuUdlng". 

Sac.  84.  Tba  aSacUve  period  for  each  pro* 
vision  relating  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Bmm 
of  RepreaentaUvaa  la  the  Ninety-first  Ooi^ 
gress  which  is  oontalnad  in  H.  Bsa.  UM 
Ninety-first  Congress,  as  enacted  into  paiaa* 
nent  law  by  chapter  VUI  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Aet,  1871  (S4  Stat. 
1989),  Is  hereby  extemded  tor  an  "^''Hlftnil 
two  yean  from  the  date  on  which  (but  ta 
this  section)  such  provision  would  ezptis. 

Sac.  36.  Tbe  United  States  courthouse  ani 
Federal  buUdlng  to  be  constructed  In  tlis 
block  bounded  by  the  proposed  M&kal  Strtet, 
HalekauwUa  Street,  Kakaakn  Street,  and  Ala 
Moana  Boulevard,  In  Honolulu.  HawaU,  ihaU 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  tht 
"Prince  Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalanlanaole  BuUd- 
lng". Any  reference  In  a  law,  map,  regulatkut, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  at  tte 
United  States  to  such  buUdlng  sbaU  be  hsM 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Prince  Jonah  Kuhlo 
Kalanlanaole  BuUdlng". 

Sac.  36.  The  Federal  office  building  to  bs 
constructed  In  tbe  city  of  Albany.  New  Toik, 
Is  hereby  designated  as  the  "Leo  W.  O'BrlMi 
Federal  BuUdlng".  In  honor  of  Leo  W. 
O'Brien,  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  ftcu 
1962  to  1967,  and  any  reference  to  such 
buUdlng  In  any  law,  regiUatlon,  document, 
map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  StatM 
SbaU  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such  bulldloc 
as  the  "Leo  W.  O'Brien  Federal  BuUdlng". 

Sxc.  37.  The  United  States  Federal  offlot 
bounded  on  the  south  slda  by  Market  Street, 
north  by  Art  Street,  east  by  Sixth  Street, 
and  west  by  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  shaU  hereafter  be  known  and 
desigiutted  as  the  "William  J.  Oreen  Jr,  Fed- 
eral BuUdlng".  Any  reference  In  a  law,  map, 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  such  buUdlng  sbsU 
be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Wllllaia 
J.  Oreen  Jr.  Federal  Building". 

Sac.  38.  The  United  States  courthous*  to 
be  constructed  In  the  block  bounded  on  tbe 
south  aide  by  Market  Street,  north  by  Art ' 
Street,  east  by  Sixth  Street,  and  weet  by 
Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pannsytvaala, 
ShaU  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  is 
tbe  "James  A.  Byrne  Federal  Courthouss". 
Any  reference  in  a  law,  map.  regulation,  doc- 
ument, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  Unltsd 
States  to  such  building  shaU  be  held  to  bs  s 
reference  to  the  "James  A.  Byrne  Federal 
Courthouse". 

Sac.  89.  The  Federal  buildlae  at  Bast  Ninth 
Street  and  Lakmde  Avenue.  Olsvalaad, 
Ohio,  ahaU  hereafter  be  known  and  deslg> 
natad  aa  the  "Antlxny  J.  Celebrezae  Federal 
BuUdlng".  Any  refersnoa  In  a  law.  map.  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  ptpur  of 
the  United  States  to  such  building  shaU  bt 
bMd  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Anthony  J. 
Celebrex  Federal  BuUdlng". 

Sac.  40.  The  poet  office  and  Fsderal  build- 
ing at  Jefferson  and  Walnut  Streets,  Qnn 
Bay.  Wlaoonsln,  ahaU  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "John  W.  Byrnes  Port 
Offloe  and  Federal  BiUldlng".  Any  referenoe 
In  a  law.  map,  regulation,  document,  or  otb«r 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  buUdlng 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "John 
W.  Byrnes  Post  Office  and  Federel  Building". 

Sac.  41.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  tht 
date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Sections  6  and  7.  sections  10  through 
23.  inclusive,  sections  25,  SI.  32.  38,  and  40 
abaU  take  effect  January  4,  1973. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
structioD  of  the  Eisenhower  Civic  Centff 
In  downtown  Washington  Is  envisioned 
as  the  catalyst  that  wUl  accderate  tbe 
revltallzatlon  of  a  pert  of  our  city  tbat 
has  long  be«i  neglecta^^ 
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^^liBlilngtixi  Is  perhaps  alone  among 
mMiat  American  dttea  In  lacking  a  fa- 

riSty  of  this  type  where  large  gatherings 
of  nec«ae  can  be  held  tot  a  wide  variety 
2  pmposes.  As  a  result,  tba  city  can- 
Bouttract  the  kind  of  events  that  would 
(ntber  Its  position  as  a  major  center 
for  tourists. 

Itiis  gap  In  the  civic  amenities  of 
^fkflhmgton  has  long  been  recognized, 
ind  there  have  been  numerous  efforts  to 
an  it.  The  legislation  now  before  the 
gaiate  would  permit  the  city  to  provide 
Utf  kind  of  civic  owter  worthy  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Tint  Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Otounds,  which  I  chair,  has  examined 
the  dvlc  center  propoeals  and  we  strong- 
ly endorse  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate  and  urge  Its  approval. 

nssKHowxx  crvic  cxirm  is  hkkiuco  to 

SXXVX  TKX  MATIONAI.  CAFITAI. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  In  the  Congress  for  nearly  28 
nars.  I  have  been  aware  of  the  need  for 
a  building  In  Washington  where  large 
gatherings  could  assemble.  It  seems 
lioDic,  in  fact,  that  the  ctty  which  is 
the  seat  of  our  Federal  Oovemment  does 
not  have  the  ability  to  host  a  national 
political  convention. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  for  the 
thousands  of  pe<s>le  who  live  and  work 
in  Washington  is  the  absence  of  a  fa- 
cility to  help  enrich  the  cultural  and 
commercial  life  of  the  dty. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Buildings  and  Grounds 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
tAa  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qkavki.)  have 
considered  this  deficiency  very  carefully. 
Ihe  need  for  tbe  proposed  Slaenhower 
CMe  Center  haa  been  viewed  in  the 
U^t  of  how  other  public  facilities  have 
been  developed  in  Washington.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  need  for  the  Civic 
Center  is  great  and  that  the  legislation 
before  the  Soiate  embodies  tbe  soundest 
method  of  provldliig  it.  We  are  here 
helping  tbe  people  of  the  country  as  well 
as  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ofa  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  tbe  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mumlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
(luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (B4r. 
Bull).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  SIOUX  INDIANS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
•ge  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  8.  1462. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bull)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 


menta  at  the  Hcrose  of  Repreaentativve 
to  Q»  bill  (8.  1482)  to  provide  for  ihe 
distribution  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Tribes  of  Sloiu  Indiaiu  of  their 
portion  of  the  funds  apprtvrtated  to  pay 
Judgments  In  favor  of  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  numbered  142  and  35B,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clsuske  and 
Insert: 

That  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
June  19,  1968  (82  SUt.  239),  to  pay  compro- 
mise Judgments  to  the  Mdew&kanton  and 
Wahpakoota  Tribe  of  Sloux  IncUans,  and  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux 
Indians,  in  Indian  Claims  Ckxmnlsslon 
dockeU  numbered  142,  869,  360,  361,  362, 
and  863,  together  with  interest  thereon,  after 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses and  the  coats  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  be  dlstrlbated  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

mxa  I 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  The  Flandreau  Santee  Sloiix 
Tribe  of  South  DakoU  and  tbe  Santee  Sloux 
Tribe  of  Nebraska  shall  bring  current  their 
membership  rolls  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 
The  Lower  Sloux  Indian  Community  at 
Morton.  Minnesota,  the  Prairie  Island  Ifidlan 
Community  at  Welch,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sloux  Community 
of  MlnneeoU  shall  prepare  rolls  of  thcU 
membera  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Mdewakanton  and  Wahpakoota  Tribes,  and 
who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are  living 
on  the  date  of  this  Act,  using  avallabls  rec- 
ords and  rolls  at  the  local  agency  and  area 
offices,  and  any  other  available  records  and 
rolls.  Appllcatlooa  for  snroUment  must  be 
filed  with  each  group  named  in  this  section 
and  such  rolls  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  InterlOT.  The  Secre- 
tary's determination  on  all  i^pBcatlons 
ShaU  be  final. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Intsrtor  ahaU 
prepare  a  roU  of  the  lineal  daaoendanu  of 
the  Mdewakanton  and  WahpakooU  Ttlbe 
who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  are  Uvlag 
on  tbe  date  of  this  Act  whoae  names  or  tbe 
names  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on  any 
available  records  and  rolls  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  and  who  are  not  membera  of  any 
of  the  organized  groups  listed  in  subsection 
(a).  Applications  for  enrollnMnt  must  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director,  Burssni  of  In- 
dian Affaire,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  The 
Seontary'B  determination  on  all  applications 
for  enrollment  shall  be  final. 

Sac.  loa.  After  deducting  the  amounu  au- 
thorlaed  In  aeetk»  1  of  this  Act.  the  funds 
derived  from  the  judgment  awarded  the  In- 
dian Claims  Ocxnmisslon  dockets  numbered 
360.  361 ,  362,  363,  and  one-half  of  the  amount 
awarded  In  docket  numbered  858,  plus  ac- 
crued Interest,  shaU  be  apportkmed  on  ths 
basis  of  the  rolls  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act.  An  amount  equivalent 
to  tbe  proportionate  shares  of  those  pareons 
who  are  membera  of  the  nandraan  Santee 
Stotiz  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  tbe  «antee 
Sknix  Tribe  of  Metoaska.  the  Lower  Sloux 
Indian  Oommnnlty,  the  Prairie  island  Indian 
Oonunimtty,  and  the  Shakopee  Mdawakanton 
Sloux  CommuBlty  shaU  be  placed  on  dspostt 
In  the  United  States  Treasury  to  ths  credit 
of  the  respective  groups.  Klghty  per  centtun 
of  such  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Flandreau  Santee  Sloux  Tribe  of  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Santee  Sloux  Tribe  of  Nebraska 
ShaU  be  distributed  per  capita  to  su<ai  tribal 
members,  and  the  remainder  mtif  be  ad- 
vanced, deposited,  expended,  Invested,  er  re- 
Invested  for  any  purpose  designated  by  the 
req)eotlve  tribal  governing  bodies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  One 
hundred  per  centum  of  such  fimds  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Lower  Sloux  Indian 
Community,  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Com- 


munity, and  tbe  Shakopee  Udewakanton 
Sloux  Oommunity  ahaU  be  distributed  par 
capita  of  soeh  tribal  aaembera:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  fui>d6  may  be  paid  per 
capita  to  any  person  whose  name  doe*  not 
appeeur  on  the  rolls  prepared  piuvuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  The  shares  of  enrolleas 
who  are  not  memben  of  sneh  groups  ahaU 
be  paid  per  capita. 

TrrLz  n  '^ 

Sac.  201.  (a)  The  OevUs  Lake  Sloux  Tribe 
of  North  Dakota,  and  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sloux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota, 
shall  bring  current  their  membership  rolls 
of  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Asslnlboine  and 
Sloux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
Montana,  shall  prepare  roUs  of  their  mem- 
bera who  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Sisse- 
ton and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sioux  Tribe, 
who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are  living 
en  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  who  are  entitled 
to  enrollment  on  their  respective  member- 
ship rolls  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  tribe  or  group 
Involved,  using  available  records  and  rolls  at 
the  local  agency  and  area  offices,  and  any 
other  available  records  and  rolls.  Applica- 
tions for  enrollment  must  be  filed  with  each 
group  named  In  this  section  and  such  rolls 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary's  determina- 
tion on  all  m>pllcatlons  for  enrollment  shall 
be  final. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  a  rtAl  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  ths 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sloux 
Tribe  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose  names 
or  the  name  of  a  lineal  aneestor  appean  on 
any  available  records  and  rolls  acceptable  to 
tbe  Secretary,  and  who  are  not  membera  of 
any  of  the  organized  groups  listed  in  sub- 
section (a) .  Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affaln,  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota  The 
Secretary's  determination  on  all  applications 
for  enroUment  shall  be  final. 

Sac.  202.  (a)  After  deducting  the  amount 
authorized  in  section  I  of  this  Act,  the  fuitds 
derived  from  the  judgment  awarded  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
142  and  the  one-half  remaining  from  the 
amount  awarded  in  docket  numbered  389, 
plus  accrued  interest,  shall  be  apportioned 
en  the  basis  of  reservation  residence  and 
other  residenoe  shown  on  the  1909  McLaugh- 
lin annuity  roU,  as  follows: 

Trlbe  or  group  Percentap* 

DevlU  Lake  Sioux  of  North  Dakota.  21.6882 
SlBseton-Wabpeton   Sioux   Tribe   of 

South  Dakota 42.9730 

Asalnlbolxte  and  Sloux  Tribe  of  the 

Fort  Peck  Reservation.  Montana..  10.8183 
All    other    Sisseton    and    Wahpeton 

Sloux   - 26.0238 

(b)  Ths  iiiares  of  tbe  Devils  Lake  Sloux 
Tribe  of  North  Dakota,  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  and 
the  Asslnibolne  and  Sloux  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  as  ap- 
portioned In  aooordanoe  with  subsection, 
(a),  shall  be  traced  on  depcait  In  tbe  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  respec- 
tive groups.  Seventy  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  distributed  per  capita  to  their 
tribal  membera:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  may  be  paid  per  capita  to  any  person 
whoee  name  does  not  appear  on  tbe  rolls  pre- 
pared purauant  to  seotton  201(a)  ot  this 
Act.  The  remainder  of  such  funds  may  be 
advanced,  deposited,  expended,  invested,  or 
reinvested  for  any  purpoee  designated  by 
the  reQ>ecttTe  tribal  governing  bodies  and 
spprov«>d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  Ttiat.  in  the  case  of  the  Asslni- 
bolne and  Sloux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Bcs- 
ervatloa,  Montana,  tbe  Fort  Peck  Blaseton- 
Wahpeton  Sloux  Council  shall  act  aa  the 
governing  body  In  determining  the  distribu- 
tion of  fuiHls  allotted  for  programing  pur- 
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poMs:  PTOTkled  (urtber.  That  Um  SlMetoa- 
Wahpcton  Slovu  Tribe  of  South  D»koC*  sbail 
act  In  concert  with  lu  mamt>«rsbip  roKitiM: 
In  ti>»  Upper  Sioux  CommuiUty  In  Mlxmeeot* 
ft&d  lU  memberablp  affllUted  with  the  Urb*n 
aieaeton-Wabpeton  Council  or  the  Mlxme- 
ftpolle-Seint  Paul  w«  In  Jointly  auhmlttlng 
programing  proposaU  to  the  Secretary. 

(C)  The  funds  allocated  to  aU  other  81e- 
■eton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux,  as  provided  In 
Bubaectlon  (a),  shall  be  distributed  per  cap- 
ita to  the  persons  enrolled  on  the  roll  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  pursiiant  to  section 
aOl(b)   of  thU  Act. 

Ttnx  m 

Sac.  301.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
enrolled  under  this  Act  who  Is  not  a  cltlsen 
of  the  United  States. 

8«c.  303.  Any  person  qualifying  for  enroll- 
ment with  more  than  one  group  shaU  elect 
the  group  with  which  he  shall  be  enrolled  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  303  The  sums  payable  to  enroUeee  or 
their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  minors  or  who 
are  under  a  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  such  procedures,  including 
the  establishment  of  trustf .  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  best  Interest  of  such  persona  after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  groups  Involved. 

Sxc.  304.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

S»c.  306.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  diaposltlon  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgment  to  favor  of 
the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
142,  359,  360.  361,  362,  and  363,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  8.  14«2  to  authorize  the 
distribution  of  the  Stsseton-Wahpeton 
Tribes — Upper  Sioux — of  Sioux  Indlsms' 
portion  of  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  recovered  by  the  Mississippi  Sioux 
Indians.  The  judgments  in  favor  ot  ihe 
Slneton-Wahpekm  Tribes  totaled  $3,- 
874.039.50. 

The  Mdewakanton-Wahpakatoo— 
Lower  Sioux — tribes  also  shared  in  the 
Mississippi  Sioux  judgment.  Their  share 
totaled  $6,375,960.50;  8. 1462  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  did  not  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Lower  Sioux'  share  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  amend- 
ed 8.  1462  by  adding  the  Lower  Sioux' 
share  of  the  judgment  and  providing  for 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  the  au- 
thorized tribes  and  descendents  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  The  House  amendment 
makes  no  substantial  changes  to  the  Sen- 
ate's original  language  and  I  am  satis- 
fled  with  their  langiiage  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Lower  Sloitx'  share  of 
this  judgment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  S.  1462. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


the  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maghvso;*).  Is  reoog- 
nlated,  I  invite  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  certain  material 
on  their  desks  relative  to  the  amend- 
ments which  were  asked  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoro  last  evening,  as  well  as 
Information  containing  summaries  put 
out  by  the  Ptoance  Committee.  Thus, 
every  Senator  has  a  copy  on  his  desk 
and.  furthermore,  copies  have  been  sent 
up  to  the  radio  and  press  galleries. 


AVAHiABiLrry  op  certain 

MATERIAL 

Mr.  MANSI^mJ).  Mr.  President,  very 
shortly,  we  wiU  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  HEW  appropriation  bill, 
but  before  the  distinguished  chairman  of 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  \L\GNUSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICEK.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJl.   1537$. 

The  Presiding  OfBcer  >  Mr.  Fannin) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(HR.  15375)  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  which  was  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  insert: 
l^at  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ments oC  1073". 

aaa  a.  section  131  of  the  National  TraiSc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
VAO.  1400)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  131.  For  the  purpose  of  carrylag  out 
ttats  Act  there  is  autboriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated t&a.T  14.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.". 

Skc.  3.  Section  123  of  the  National  TraiBc 
and  MoUH-  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (18 
VB.C.  1410)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SBC.  133.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sectkMk  (d)  of  this  section,  apion  application 
by  a  manufacturer  at  such  time,  in  such 
maiuMr,  and  containing  such  information  as 
required  ba  this  section  and  as  the  Seer^ 
tary  ahaU  prescribe,  the  Secretary  may.  after 
publication,  of  notice  and  opportunity  to 
oomxnent  and  under  such  terms  and  condl-. 
ttoQS  and  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, temporarily  exempt  or  renew  the  ex- 
emption of  a  motor  vehicle  from  any  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  eetabllahed  under 
thiM  tlUe  If  he  finds — 

"(1)(A)  that  compliance  would  cause 
such  maaufaoturer  substantial  economic 
hardship  and  that  the  manufacturer  has,  in 
good  faith,  attempted  to  comply  with  each 
standard  from  which  it  requests  to  be  ex- 
empted. 

"(B)  that  such  temporary  exemption 
wouI4  facilitate  the  development  or  field 
evalu»t;l<2n  of  new  motor  vehicle  safety  fea- 


tures which  provide  a  level  ot  mfaty  vliMl  ^ 
equlvalant  to  or  exceeds  the  level  of  mtt^ 
estabUahfld  In  each  ataodard  from  which  m 
examptlon  is  sought. 

"(C)  that  such  temporary  exexoptiaK 
would  facilitate  the  development  or  Ml 
evaluation  of  a  low-emlaaloa  motor  vaMNl 
and  would  not  unreaaonably  degrade  tto 
safety  of  such  vehicle,  or 

"(D)  that  requiring  coii4>llaikce  wooM 
prevent  a  manufacturer  from  aelllng  a  laolg* 
vehicle  whoee  overall  level  of  safety  la  equir- 
alent  to  or  exceeds  the  overall  level  of  tafMy 
of  nonezempted  motor  vehicles;  and 

"(3)  that  such  temporary  exempUoa 
woud  be  consistent  wHh  the  public  intenil 
and  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 

Notice  of  each  decision  to  grant  a  tempo, 
rary  exemption  and  the  reasons  for  grant- 
ing It  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  B«|« 
later. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  perOMi* 
nent  labeling  of  each  exempted  motor  ve- 
hicle. Such  label  shall  either  name  or  <!•• 
scribe  each  of  the  standards  from  which  tht 
motor  vehicle  is  exempted  and  be  afflxed 
to  such  exempted  vehicles.  The  Secretaiy 
may  require  that  written  notification  of  the 
exemption  be  delivered  to  the  dealer  tad 
ant  purchaser  for  purpoees  other  than  tht 
resale  of  such  exempted  motor  vehicle  ii 
such  manner  as  he   deems  appropriate. 

"(0(1)  No  exemption  or  renewal  grantid 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shaU  be  granted  for  a  petted 
longer  than  three  years  and  no  renewal  sbaU 
be  granted  without  reappUcatlon  and  ap- 
proval conforming  to  the  requirements  d 
subeection  (a) . 

"(2)  No  exemption  or  renewal  graatid 
under  paragraph  (IMB).  <1)(C).  or  (1)(D) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
granted  for  a  period  longer  than  two  yean 
and  no  renewail  shall  be  granted  without  re- 
appUcatlon and  approval  conforming  to  tlie 
requirements  of   subsection    (a). 

"(d)(1)  No  manufactmer  whoee  total  mo* 
tor  vehicle  production  in  tla  most  recent  y«f 
of  prodTujtIan  exceeds  10,000,  as  determtmd 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  ha  eligible  to  apflt 
tor  an  exemption  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  No  manufacturer  shall  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  exemption  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B).  (1)  (C),  or  (1)  (D)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  more  than  S.500  vehlclee  to 
be  sold  In  the  tTnlted  Ststae  In  any  19  noath 
period,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Any  manufaotvrer  applying  far  i> 
exemptlcm  on  the  btmi»  at  paragraph  (l)  (A) 
of  subeection  (a)  of  tbla  section  ehaU  Inctivla 
m  the  application  a  complete  flnam^lal  state- 
ment showing  the  basis  of  the  economic 
hardship  and  a  eocaplete  description  of  its 
good  faith  efforta  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards. Any  manufacturer  applying  for  an  ex- 
emption on  the  basla- ot  paragraph  (l)(B) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  aectlon  shaU  ineludi 
In  the  appllcatUnx  rsaearch,  developmeat.  and 
testing  docTuuentatlon  establishing  the  In- 
novatlonal  nature  of  the  safety  AwtuM 
and  a  detailed  aaalyats  eetablltfdng  that  tht 
level  of  safety  at  the  new  safety  fMtort  H 
equivalent  to  or  exceeds  the  level  of  sairty 
established  tn  the  standard  from  which  the 
exemption  is  sought.  Any  manufacturer  ap- 
plying for  an  exemption  on  the  basis  of  par*- 
graph  (I)  fC)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  w»- 
tlon  ^all  Include  In  the  application  researdi. 
development,  and  testing  documentation  t^ 
Ublishing  that  the  safety  of  such  vehicle  li 
not  unreasonably  degraded  and  that  sueb 
vehicle  Is  a  low-emission  motor  vehicle.  Any 
manufacturer  applying  for  an  exemption  oa 
the  basis  of  paragraph  (1)  (D)  of  subaectton 
(a)  of  thU  section  ahaU  Include  In  the  appli- 
cation a  detailed  analysis  of  how  the  vehlda 
provides  an  overall  level  of  safety  equivaltat 
to  or  exceeding  the  overall  level  of  safety  ft 
nonexempted  motor  vehicles. 
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>ff)  The  SeovtBry  aball  pramnlgate  xvg- 
-i,Hnnr  within  M  days  (wttich  tUne  may  be 
Mlaaded  by  the  Saeratary  by  a  notlee  pub- 
^ad  m  the  FMleral  Reglstar  stattzig  good 
CUM  therefor)  aftw  the  date  of  tbe  eoMt- 
mbU  of  thU  subeection  for  nppUaMonm  lag 
OTt«nntion  from  any  motor  vehicle  aaf«^ 
^utdaitl  provided  for  tn  thla  section.  The 
^tentmry  may  make  public  within  10  days  of 
tbe  date  of  filing  an  appUeatlon  under  this 
„eaon  all  information  contained  In  such 
application  or  other  information  relevant 
ttiireto  unless  such  information  ooncams  or 
j^ttti  to  a  trade  secret,  or  other  oonflden- 
tial  business  information,  not  retovaat  to 
tlM  MpUcatlon  for  exsmption. 

'(()  For  the  purpoee  at  this  aectton.  the 
ttrm  'low-emUelon  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which — 

••(1>  emits  any  air  poUutant  In  amounts 
iHnlflcantly  below  new  motor  vtfUele  stand- 
irda  applicable  under  aeetlon  303  od  the 
Olaaa  Air  Act  (43  VJB.C.  1867f  1)  at  the  time 
a(  manufacture  to  that  type  of  vehicle;  and 

"{%)  with  respect  to  all  other  air  pollutanta 
Btets  the  new  motor  vehicle  standards  a|>- 
pUeaUe  under  section  303  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  at  the  time  of  manufacture  to  that  type 
of  vehicle." 

Bir.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
imendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  13375.  authorizing  appropriations 
tar  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
PiHitoi).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  craisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


KB.  tdjriO.  An  act  to  pravUki  flaoal 
anoe  to  State  and  local  ga^urammnU,  to  au- 
tborlae  Pedatal  collection  of  State  tsdlvldnal 
incoow  taxaa.  and  for  other  purpoaea: 

HB.  14434.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  «tab- 
Itohment  of  a  Natkmal  Institute  oa  Aging: 

HJl.  14080.  An  act  making  approprlatlooa 
for  the  Dapartmanto  of  mate,  Juattoe.  and 
OOBuneroe,  tbe  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  tbs  flacal  ysar  ending  June  80,  1073, 
and  for  other  purpoaea; 

H3.  1S603.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fLacal 
year  ending  Jime  90,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJt.  107M.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  exuUng  June  30, 
1973.  and  for  othsr  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  RoKRT  C.  Byhd)  . 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  KILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
bad  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bins: 

B.  1073.  An  act  to  provide  for  Oie  estebllsh- 
■tnt  of  tbe  Thaddeus  Kosdusako  Home  Ma- 
tlsnad  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
lylvania,  and  for  other  purposes; 

B.  3674.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  oerteln  lands  located  m  the  Stete  of 
Ikw  Mexico: 

8.  3756.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  as  amand- 
•d.  to  Increase  the  United  States  share  of 
allowable  pro)eet  coste  under  such  Act;  to 
aaaend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  lOSS,  as 
tmanded.  to  prcAlblt  certain  State  taxation 
of  persons  In  air  commerce,  and  for  other 
pwrpueect: 

HJl.  8756.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hcriiokam  Pima  National 
Monument  in  the  vldnlty  of  the  anaketown 
■KlMologlcal  site,  Arlsona,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

H.R.  9737.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tsdm  for  dtunplng,  and  the  tfumplng,  of 
Biaterlal  into  ocean  waters,  and  for  othw 
popoees: 

&R.  14138.  An  Act  for  tbe  reUaf  of  Jorge 
Ortuzar-Varas  and  Maria  Pabia  de  Ortuzar. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AKD 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WBL- 
PARE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL, 
197S— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  HJl.  16654.  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
kin)  .  The  report  win  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  dark 
read  as  follows: 

The  ccnnmittee  of  conference  da.  tbe 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  16654)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Bducatlan,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cohgms- 
sioKAL  R«co«D  of  October  IS,  1»72  at 
page  35592.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
ferees met  on  Thursday,  onlLR.  16654, 
on  the  second  Labor  and  HEW  appro{Mi- 
ation  bill  for  1»73.  One  was  vetoed.  The 
conferees  accepted  in  concept  the  Sen- 
ate bUl — the  total  Senate  bill— which  ap- 
proved of  a  formula  irtilch  would  meet 
some  of  the  objectlais,  hopefully  we 
t.h^nip,  of  the  veto.  The  Senate  hill  would 
allow  tbe  President  to  scale  down  any 
item  in  the  Senate  bill  by  as  nuich  as 
10  percmt  of  what  was  in  the  vetoed  bill. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  programs  would 
be  existent  and  no  one  could  take  tills 
program  and  throw  it  out  and  put  this 
other  one  In.  It  was  a  question  of 
priority. 

The  one  difference  In  the  conference 
agreement  is  that  we  lowered  the  total 
floor  amount  of  the  blU.  The  peroentace 
now  that  the  Presldient  may  reduce  tbe 
Senate  bill  by.  in  any  item  he  may 
choose.  Is  from  10  to  IS  percent,  aiKi  this 


would  brtaf  tbe  bill.  If  be  did  ihia  on 
every  one.  within  tbe  figure  at  tbe  Houm 
bm.  which  lowered  tbe  original  vetoed 
bm  doae  to  $939  million. 

The  oonfarence  bill  now  llmlta  tbe  mt 
of  tbe  funds  contained  hi  tbe  bin  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  scbooU  In 
federally  impacted  areas  to  tbe  entitle- 
ments baaed  on  ttie  number  of  so-called 
A  and  B  children,  m  an  other  respeeta. 
the  House  agreed  with  the  Senate  bin. 

I  think  we  should  state  that  we  bad 
many  votes  here  the  other  night  on 
whether  the  industrial  occupational 
health  and  safety  laws  would  apply  to 
anyone  employing  under  15  people. 

The  Senate  finally  arrived  at  the  fig- 
ure of  3,  after  several  amendments.  Tbe 
Hotise  accepted  that.  So  I  want  that  in 
the  RccoRs. 

Frankly,  I  was  very  pleased  about  it, 
because  I  thought  maybe  we  might  have 
to  get  somewhere  in  between,  because 
(HiglnaUy  they  stuck  to  the  15.  These  are 
tbe  only  two  amendments  in  the  bill. 
'  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  subject  to  any  discussion  other 
Senators  may  have. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  think  the  coufwence 
led  by  Senators  MAcmrBOif  and  Cottow 
did  very  well,  considering  the  temper  of 
the  slttiation  and  the  House  and  even 
here. 

I  would  like  to  pledge,  as  I  pledged 
before,  our  utmost  effort  In  legislative 
oversight  to  see  that  It  Is  InteUlgently 
administered  I  would  also  say  that  we  are 
pushing  very  hard  for  the  bill,  whlrfi  will 
allow  consultation  with  employers  of  25 
or  leas  workers,  without  their  places 
being  Inspected.  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  remember  that  we  discitssed  that 
the  other  day. 

So  I  think  the  conferees  did  very  weU 
with  that  and  I  certainly  am  pleased.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  be  very  grati- 
fied by  the  work  of  its  conferees. 

On  the  other  subject  of  the  cuts  being 
made  by  the  Preaident.  the  plan  of  tbe 
Senate-adopted  biU  remains  the  same, 
except  that  the  Senate  techkled  from 
12  to  13  percent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct  In 
simple  terms,  if  under  the  Senate  pro- 
gram we  appropriated  and  agreed  on  a 
thousand  dollars,  whiob  was  a  vetoed  bill, 
tbe  President  could  make  that  6870.  if 
he  wished. 
Mr.  jAVrre.  I  see. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  he  could  not 
cut  out  the  program. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  see.  I  think  again,  we 
do  not  like  the  whole  thing;  but  still  it  la 
de  minimis,  and  I  wish  we  could  have 
settled  the  debt  celling  that  easily. 
Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  (Senator  win  yitHA. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  tat  his  kind 
words  of  assurance.  pa.-ticularly  in  view 
of  the  matter  of  trying  to  straighten  out 
the  situation  so  tbat  warptoyers  with  lees 
tban  25  employeee  can  receive  Inspectlens 
without  necessarily  being  penalised. 

I  also  would  emphasise,  and  I  am  cure 
that  my   chairman   has   already   made 
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viMia — emd  I  think  everyone  understands 
tt — Uut  this  13-percent  cut  which  the 
President  la  permitted  to  take,  is  xq)  to  13 
percent.  He  does  not  have  to  take  it  all, 
unlike  the  bill  that  we  thrashed  out  a 
couple  ot  yean  a«o. 

This  is  not  confiJMd  to  line  Items.  It 
means  that  no  procram — whether  It  is  a 
line  it«m  or  whether  it  is  a  subdlvlsioo  ol 
a  line  item — that  Coogrese  has  approprt- 
ated  for  can  be  eradicated.  The  worst  it 
can  suffer  is  the  13 -percent  cut. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  now  have  a 
bill  that  can  be  signed  and  that  at  last 
the  schools  In  the  country  and  others  will 
not  have  to  wait  any  longer  to  know 
where  tliey  staiKl  and  to  what  they  are 
enmied. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  it  is  always  a  privilege  to  work 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  fair,  considerate,  and 
practical. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  have  our  staff 
headed  by  Harley  Dirks,  along  with  our 
minority  staff,  member.  Bob  Clark,  as 
well  as  Proctor  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Gloria 
BuUand  working  with  us. 

This  bill  is  always  a  long,  hard  trail.  I 
hope  we  have  reached  the  end  ot  it  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  (Mr.  Fah- 
itin)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reed  as 
follows : 

Ob  p«g«  42  of  the  Senate  engroaBed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  ail  After  line  13  over  througb 
&nd  Including  line  S  on  page  43,  and  Insert: 

Skc.  409.  Notwithstanding  any  otber  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Prasldent  Is  authorised  to 
withheld  ft-ocn  obligation  and  expendlttire 
from  the  axnount*  oootalnad  tn  this  Act.  such 
suma  aa  he  may  deem  neoa—ary:  however, 
the  amounts  withheld  ahaU  not  cauae  the 
totAl  available  for  obligation  to  be  leee  thkn 
•39300,000.000  In  th«  aggregate  for  the  ap- 
propriations made  herein :  Provided.  That  no 
amonnt  specified  In  any  appropriation  pro- 
vision contained  in  this  Act  or  any  activity 
within  nieh  appropriation  may  be  reduced 
by  more  than  13  per  oentimt;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  amount  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  any  appropriation  provision  deter- 
mined pursviant  to  tbte  sectKui  ahaU  be 
substituted  for  the  amount  for  such  appro- 
priation provlslcxi  contained  tn  this  Act  and 
for  the  application  of  any  formula  for  the 
r^Ustrlbqtlon  of  funds:  Provided  further.  That 
^  aotwtthstandlng  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  none  ot  the  funds  oontalned  herein 
ahaU  be  used  to  carry  o«t  the  provialoiw  of 
Section  403(1)  (C)  of  Title  I  ot  the  Aot  of 
September  30,  1990,  as  amended. 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OPPICHl.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agr«eteig  to  the  motloii  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prudent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislatlTe  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  8TEVEN8.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Charles  Cook, 
majority  counsel  for  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  this 
time  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Cormnittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  l  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICBR.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  1*  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlje  sisslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITION  OP  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
SMALL  VESSELS  IN  UJS.  FISHERIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3358. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pawnin)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  to  the  bm  (S.  3358)  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  certain  small  vessels  in  UjS.  fish- 
eries, which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That,  during  the  flve-yetu-  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  en&ctment  of  this 
Act,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  on 
board  any  prohibited  veasel — 

<1V  to  transfer  at  sea  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
fmred  at  sea  any  prc^ibtted  fish;  or 

(3)  to  land  or  cause  to  be  landed  any 
prohibited  fish  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Any  perstm  who  knowingly — 

( 1 )  vlolstas  the  first  section  of  this  Act; 

(3)  takee,  sella,  transfers,  purchases,  or 
recelvee  any  prohibited  flah  which  are  trans- 
ferred or  landed  in  violation  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act:  or 

(9>  Tibia tes  any  regulation  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  4  of  this  Act; 
shall  be  Uable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1jOOO.  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
provided  by  law  Each  separate  unlawful 
transfer  or  landing  of  prohibited  flah  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

fb)  Any  prohibited  fish  transferred  or 
landed  in  violation  of  the  first  sectkn  of  this 
Act.  or  the  monetary  value  thereof,  shall  be 
subject  to  forfeltitfe. 

See.  3.  (a)  The  judges  of  the  UiUted  Statea 


dietrtet  ooorta  and  fete  lliiltad  States   

trates  may.  wftaUb  tlM^  raapeetlve  JurtaM^ 
ttona,  upon  proper  o^tlt  or  afllrmatloa  ^MBtt 
lag  probable  cauae.  Issue  such  warrant  « 
other  piaoeas  aa  may  be  required  for  as 
mant  of  this  Act  and  tbe  regtilatlons 
pursuant  thereto. 

(b )  Enforcement  of  this  Act  and  the  nfih> 
lattons  Issued  pursuant  thereto  shall  be  ths 
Joint  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Ctj^ 
merce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  departXBMk 
tn  which  the  Coast  Ouard  ts  operating. 

I  c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out «. 
foroament  activities  hereunder  shall  Iuh% 
the  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  pn>a« 
Issued  by  any  ofllcer  or  court  of  competioi 
Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thentot 
(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power,  with  or  without  a  warrant  or 
otber  proeeea.  to  search  any  vessel  subject  ta 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

le)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  saiai, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  Ml 
prohibited  flah  transferred,  landed,  taken, 
sold,  purchased,  or  received  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reguiatlou 
Issued  pursuant  thereto.  Any  prohibited  Sdi 
so  seized  may  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  tlu 
order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
punnant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section  or.  if  perishable.  In  a  mant^^y 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2464  of  title  28.  United  States  Coda, 
when  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  other  procesa  In 
rem  Is  Issued  tn  any  eause  under  this  section. 
the  marshal  or  other  officer  shall  stay  tbe 
execution  of  such  process,  or  discharge  any 
prohibited  flah  seized  If  the  process  has  beat 
levied,  on  receiving  from  the  claimant  of  ttia 
prohibited  flah  a  bond  or  stipulation  for  tbs 
value  of  the  property  with  stilOcient  sure^  to 
be  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
having  jnrladlctlon  of  the  violation,  condl> 
tloned  to  deliver  the  prohibited  flsh  aelasd. 
If  condemned,  without  impairment  tn  valia 
or.  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  pay  Its 
equivalent  value  In  money  or  otherwise  to 
answer  the  decree  of  the  court  tn  such  cauas. 
Such  bond  or  stipulation  shall  be  returned  to 
the  court  and  Judgment  thereon  against  botli 
the  principal  and  sureties  may  be  recovered 
In  event  of  any  breach  of  the  conditions 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  court.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  accused,  and  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  court,  the  prohlbitsd 
flah  may  be  sold  for  not  leas  than  Ita  rsa- 
sonable  market  value  and  the  proceeds  tt 
such  sale  placed  In  the  registry  of  the  court 
pending  Judgment  tn  the  caae. 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  tlis 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  whi<A  the 
Coast  Ouard  la  operating  are  authorissd 
jointly  and  severally  to  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tks 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

8sc.  &.  Aa  used  In  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "person"  means  a  person  m 
defined  in  section  1  of  title  1,  United  StsMi 
Code. 

(3)  The  term  "prohibited  flah"  means,  with 
respect  to  sny  prohibited  veeael.  the  Oab, 
moUuak,  crustacean,  or  other  form  of 
rlne  animal  or  plant  life  which  such  ve 
was  authorized  to  engage  In  the  catching  of 
before  the  prohibition  described  In  pars- 
graph  (3)(C)  of  this  section  was  impoestf 
on  such  TSSBSl  by  the  foreign  coimtry  coa- 
oerned. 

(3)  The  term  "prohibited  vessel"  means 
any  vessel  of  less  than  five  net  tons  wfaldi 


(A)  constructed  tn  a  foreign  country, 

( B )  used  ta  a  fishery  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try, and 

(C)  subsequently  prohibited  by  such  for- 
eign country  froos  being  osed  In  such  flab- 
•ry: 
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^gl  tpas  not ..  . 

^  aeaulrod  by  a  stttasn  at 
2iBor  s  rssldsnt  sUsn  MEbss  tbs 

^lP09oactmmat  of  tUs  Act. 

Mr  trnn  V  ENS.  Mr.  Realdent.  on  Oeto- 
^^il  the  BOOM  at  Bmiii'iHriMwg 
MMd  S.  3tSt  «tth  an  am«ii1»Tit  in 
Mm  wture  o(  ttw  wibrtttrtt.  Tb*  diOer- 

g^i  in  nature.  Tbe  malor  dUEerenees 
g^ssfollova: 

XjtkiK  Motion  2  of  the  House  version 
^H^  the  flsh  or  the  "mcmetary  valne 
^lgt9or'  will  be  subjeeted  to  forfeiture. 
•QtU  will  facilitate  enforcement. 

Section  3  of  the  Bouse  bill  provideB  tbe 
national  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
iptnistration  with  aixthorlty  to  oiXaroe 
Ite  bill  and  the  procedure  for  doing  ao. 
flubsections  (a),  (c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f) 
were  added  by  the  House  Meroliant 
lUrlne  and  Flaberlee  Committee  to  spec- 
ify the  enforcement  procedures.  These 
;in>vi5ioDa  were  patterned  after  tbe  en- 
fbraement  proviaioDS  of  the  Tuna  Coo- 
MnttODS  Act  of  1960.  as  amenrted  (16 
VS.C.  959).  After  e«»n1natlnn  ot  the 
atveral  acts  laader  which  NQAA  bas  en- 
forcement authority.  It  was  bdtered  by 
all  parties  that  the  Tuna  Conventions 
Act  provided  the  best  vdblcle.  As  a 
MOlt,  the  provlaioDa  of  that  act  grant- 
tac  to  the  agency  the  necessary  powers 
of  enforcement  and  mroviding  a  system 
of  seizure  and  dlsposiHon  of  pn^Utad 
flsh  were  Incloded  tn  this  bilL 

Section  5  of  the  House  veislon  adds  a 
definition  of  "person"  identical  to  that 
found  tn  1  United  States  Code  1.  This 
WIS  implicit  tn  the  Senate  ventoa.  Tlie 
deOnition  of  "prohibited  vessel"  In  the 
same  section  was  sknUariy  darlfled. 

At  this  point,  I  request  unanimous 
eooaent  to  insert  in  the  Bbcoib  a  legal 
memorandum  comparing  HJR.  lfT03,  as 
aeported  from  the  Aiose  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  with 
S.  3358.  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
GoimuuBOif    or    HJt.    16798    Wim    8.    SSM 

tht  House  version  of  8.  33S8  as  reported  by 
tbe  Hbuse  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsbarlas 
Commtttee  (HJt.  lOTSS)  would  make  tt  xatr 
tewfid  for  a  prohibited  vmssI  to  transfSr  at 
an  or  to  land  any  prohUHted  flsli  tn.  a  port 
or  tbe  United  Statea.  Tbe  problbitlsa  would 
oplie  five  years  from  the  date  of  ensetmsnt. 
Tbe  oMontial  provisions  of  the  Bouss  and 
Senate  version  are  tbe  same.  As  noted  m  tbs 
■Ktlon-by-oectiott  oomparisoa  bslow.  tlis 
House  version  contalnlog  mora  dataJlsd  en- 
forcment  provisions. 

Section  1  of  8.  3368  would  maks  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  prohibited  veasal  to  transfer  at  aea 
or  to  land  any  prohlbitsd  flah  m  a  port  of  the 
United  States.  Tbs  prohibition  would  con- 
tiaue  for  five  years  from  tbe  date  of  en- 
actment. Tbe  Banse  vanloa  is  tbe  saia*  ea- 
oapt  that  the  phrase  "Yor  a  period  of  five 
years  from  tbs  date  of  enactmsnt"  to  8.  3858 
rssda  "during  the  tve  year  period  hsglnning 
on  the  date  of  enactmsBt."  TUls  and  tbs  ra- 
pangraphing  of  tbs  llxst  ssetlons  of  tbe 
Bouae  version  ao  as  to  Ust  transfer  and  land- 
ing in  separate  nuasbwed  subparagraphs  are 
only  stylistic  cbangea 

Section  2  at  tba  Senate  vsiali»  provMas 
that  flah  landed  in  ooBtraventicn  ot  tb*  Act 
are  Uable  to  forfeiture.  Tbs  House  vsoIob 
provides  that  tbe  flsh  "or  tbe  SMOsSary  valws 
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Seotfim.  I  of  Ik*  Isnsta  vantan  also  pro- 
vides Xw  a  lUiOS  flae  for  knowini^  taking, 
■aDWfc  tianaltertag.  purebastng,  or  receiving 
flab  fendsd  bi  wntraventkn  of  tbs  Act.  Tbe 
Hotias  vscsioii  oonfeains  a  stiwOar  provtsion, 
but  also  provides  that  an  unlawful  transfbr 
»■<  )»n«nng  or  a  knowing  vlolattoa  of  asgu- 
lattoBS  Issued  under  tbs  Act  wouM  te  sub- 
jssf  to  tbs  same  fins.  Tbsse  srtdlttons  elartty 
■  jrtOoiillsl  ambiguity  in  «bs  Ssases  laralott 
^mi  ^^«f«iiH  promote  effective  suftavemsttt. 
BoilliMi  8  eg  8.  3858  prorklas  tbat  Cbs  Act 
wOl  bs  ]olB«7  administered  by  ttaSsaratsry 
at  Olrinisffos  and  tba  Bscrataiy  of  tha  ds- 
pwtaBsnt  in  wblob  tbs  Coast  Ouard  is  op- 
erattag.  Tbe  HOuse  version  places  snforce- 
maot  respwistbmty  tat  tbs  same  dspartmsnts 
and,  tn  added  subsections  3  (a) .  (c) ,  (d) .  (e) , 
and  (i)  specifies  tbe  enforcement  provisions. 
T^sas  provisions,  pattsmsd  after  the  en- 
fOMsanMBt  provtrtons  found  in  the  Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1S60.  (18  U.S.C.  989)  ss- 
pressly  provide  that  the  Secretaries  of  tbs  ds- 
partmsnta  ooncerned  will  have  the  necessary 
powers  of  enforcement  and  provide  a  system 
of  seizure  and  disposition  of  prohibited  flah 
wblcb  has  been  found  to  be  fair  and  effective 
In  tbe  enfotcement  of  the  Tuna  Convention 
Act. 

aectlQQ  4  of  B.  SSflg  eaempta  from  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Act  any  vaead  acquired  prtor 
ta  tbs  date  of  enaotmeat  by  a  citlasB  of  tbs 
^Bltsd  Btatss  or  a  restdnxt  aUsa.  This  essn9> 
ttea  is  tnoorparatsd  in  tbe  dadattloB  ot  "pco- 
hlbtfesd  T— si"  in  ttie  House  version.  Tbs  ft- 
feet  ot  oaA  provision  is  MsnttoaL 

Bsstton  8  of  8.  8888  is  Msntlcal  to  Section 
4  at  BJL  16793. 

8  of  8.  3388  dsdBSS  ■prohibited 
"prohibited  veaasl."  and  "offense."  The 
does  not  iaeluds  "offenae"  In 
tba  4i^T,***nn  aecttawi  but.  in  tbe  final  sen- 
tenoe  ot  Ssetion  ><a) ,  iaoatparstas  tbe  defini- 
tion (each  separate  landing  or  transfer  tn 
coatraventlDB  of  tbe  Act)  found  in  8.  3358. 
Tbs  House  version  (Section  5)  adds  a  dsdal- 
tlon  of  "person"  a^lch  ^ecifloaUy  refers  to 
tbs  dafinltlon  of  "person"  found  in  1  U.8.C.  1. 
Tbe  definition  of  I  UJS.C.  1  U  implicit  in  ths 
Senate  version.  The  lncl\ision  of  "offense"  tn 
tbs  Ssnats  definltloBS  and  "person"  in  tbe 
HOttss  version  are  styUstie  only. 

Tbs  '^■^w***^*  ot  "prcdxibtted  veaa^"  oob/- 
tatas  tlM  aams  olsmsats  in  both  versloos  ot 
tbe  bill  (saospt  that  the  Houss  version  in- 
<Audss  in  tbs  dsfinltlon  the  esamption  pro- 
as a  Bsparate  Section  4  in  ths  Ssoate 
I  noted  above) .  Tbe  alight  dlfferenoe  tn 
or  tbs  8rd  orttarion  in  tbe  dadnttlon 
ot  "iwiblbttad  vsasai"  (Senate:  "lias  been 
siilwstusidily  problbttsd  in  such  eountry 
tnm  ooattanlng  to  sogsgs  in  sudl  flstaary" 
«t  Bdoss:  "(was)  snbssqusotly  prohibited 
by  aMbk.  torolgn  oountzy  tram.  iMing  used  in 
amtL  flsbsry")  does  sot  sltsr  tbat  ertterlon. 
Sballarty  tlie  definttton  of  "problblted 
flsb"  bi  tbs  bills  contain  aUgbt  vsrladons  in 
wosdlng  wblcb  do  not  afloet  tbe  substance 
of  tbs  dsOBlttoa. 

Mr.  SIWEMS.  Mr.  Prestdent.  HJt. 
16793  18  Idmtlcal  to  the  test  of  8.  S3S8. 
as  paaaed  by  the  Bouse  of  Repreeent>- 
ttves  on  October  11. 

Mr.  PreeidaBt,  I  move  that  the  Benal* 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  tbe  Bouse 
to  8.  S366. 

The  PBESZDINO  OFFICER.  The  «;p8BS- 
tlQo  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motlan  of  tbe 
SHditor  from  Alaska. 

Tbe&otioa  was  agreed  to. 


AND  DBVXLOPMEMT  ikCT 
OF  tSM.  AB  AMXtUXD 

Mr.  an^EmL  Mr.  Prestdent.  X  »A 
the  Chair  to  tv  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage  from  iU»  Boose  of  RepresentattTas 
on  8.  S6M.  

The  PRBBZCHNG  O^RECXR  laid  be- 
fore the  Benste  the  amendment  oC  ttie 
Bouse  of  SoireeentattveB  to  liM  bfll 
(8.  36S4)  to  extend  tbe  proviaiona  of  the 
Canpnreial  Habgriee  Research  end  De- 
velomnent  Act  of  IMi  as  «twnded"> 
wh^  was  to  slrfte  oat  idl  after  ttw  an- 
actlng  dauM  and  iBMstr 

Tliat  asctlan  4(a)  at  tbs  OoBDaasrclBl  llsh- 
enes  Haseareb  and  Developassnt  Act  at  1964 
(18  UAC.  rm(a)).  as  amandsd.  Is  fortbsr 
amsndsd  by  ebaaglng  tbs  words  "fbr  Htm  fls- 
oal  ysar  beginning  July  1,  1969.  and  tar  tiia 
tbzse^  to  "lor  tbs  flssal  yssr  beginning  July 
1.  1978.  aad  for  tbe  tour". 

Baa  a.  Section  4<c)  of  tbe  Commsrclsl 
Fisbertss  nssssrnh  sod  Dsvetopment  Act  of 
1964.  ss  amandsd,  U  fuitbsr  amended  by 
dbangkBt  tbe  words  "tor  «bs  flsoal  year  be- 
ginning JtUy  I,  leee."  to  "for  tbe  fleoal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1973,". 

tac.S.  Beotlon  4(b)  of  tbs  Commsrclal 
Plaherlss  Beeeareh  and  Development  A«t  at 
190<  ss  amandsd.  ts  furOisr  amended  by 
ny,».r^p^  tbs  words  "for  tbs  flacsl  yesr  bs- 
gjtvntng  July  1,  1969.  and  for  the  three  suc- 
oeadli«  flaoal  years.  8650.000  tn  oaoh  year." 
to  "fte  the  flscsl  year  hsglnning  July  1.  1973, 
and  for  tbe  four  suoossdtng  fiscal  years,  $1,- 
500.000  in  eadti  susb  ysar.". 

Sac.  4.  Tbs  provlslQiM  of  this  Act  diaU  bs 
eOsetlve  July  1.  l'*^- 

Mr.  STEViacS.  Mr.  Preeldent.  this  blB 
Is  similar  to  B  JR.  14364.  The  Bouse  Com- 
mittee cxa.  Merdiant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries reported  that  UU  with  an  amend- 
ment, llie  amendment  would  increase 
^ae  amount  of  Ands  aathorlMd  to  be 
appropriated  to  cany  oat  section  4(b) 
of  tba  act — the  flafaertea  resource  disaster 
proTlaioo-^fram  $660,000  to  $1.6  mflUon 
per  year.  The  need  for  this  adtlttinnaJ 
funding  was  recently  hlghlli^ted  br  tba 
tnvlcal  storm  Agnes  which  InfHrtad  mil- 
ItaDs  of  doUars  of  <<*»"*§»  to  the  flaher> 
toe  reeeurces  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  nam  MHitntlTr  from  Mar:^and. 
\jD0  chairman  e<  the  House  Merchant 
>4^r^fMi  and  FWsees  Cotninittee  (Mr. 
QsaMAn).  pohtted  am  to  the  Bouse 
the  neeeaiity  for  this  hicreaae.  and  thia 
is  tbe  only  diflerenes  hi  tbe  two  MUa. 

Mr.  Preeidanfc.  I  mot^ttiat  tbe  Benata 
concur  In  the  amendment  at  tbe  Booea 
to  8.  S6M. 

Tbe  PHBBIDZNO  C^FICCR.  Ibeguee- 
tlon  is  en  agreeiBg  to  the  motion  of  ttt» 
Senator  tram  Alaska. 
Xhemotliavg 


AUTBORIZATION  FOE  DICREAS*  IN 
LAND  ACQUMmOU  FDND8  FOR 
TBE  TXLAWASM  WATBR  OAP  NA- 
TIONAL HBCRBATKNf  AREA 
Mr.  MABSPOBU}.  Mr.  Praridant.  I  aek 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Benate  a  mas- 
sage from  the  Bouae  of  Repreeentattfee 

OQ  BJl.  133M. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OTPfCER  (Mr.  Fs»- 
Hijf)  lakl  before  the  Senate  BJR.  133M. 
a  Mil  to  aothorlae  gB  Increaae  hi  land  ac- 
QulBttkm  fdbds  for  tbe  Driaware  Water 
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Ckkp  National  RacreatloD  Area,  and  tor 
a4har  purposes,  which  was  r«ad  twice  by 
Its  tltls.         

Mr.  MAN8PIKLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICBR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ^Mr.  Aixon),  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  and  a&k  that  they 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  sunendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord,  is  as  foUows : 

3k;.  3.  That  section  3  or  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  ISM  (79  3tat.  812)  Is  ajnended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Provided  further,  That  whenever  an 
owner  of  property  electa  to  retain  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
such  owner  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
any  benefits  or  rights  under  the  TlnUorm  Re- 
location Assl&tance  and  Real  Property  .Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (8M  9t«t!  1894) .' 

Mr.  BftANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  first  amendment  is  to 
waive  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  if  property  owners  decided  to 
retain  possessory  Interests  to  which  the 
act  entitles  them.  The  Interior  Commit- 
tee believes  that  when  landowners  take 
advantage  of  the  so-called  Cape  Cod 
formula  which  aUows  them  to  remain 
m  possession  of  their  property  within 
a  park  area,  they  or  their  heirs  and 
successors  should  not  also  receive  the 
same  benefits  for  relocation  which  accrue 
'onder  existing  law  for  those  whose  homes 
are  taken  Immediately  for  some  public 
purpose  such  as  for  highway  construc- 
tion or  urban  renewal  programs.  Parks 
are  unique  In  this  regard  and  I  believe 
the  Governments  acquirttlon  policy 
should  reflect  this  difference.  Of  course, 
if  a  person  selDi  his  home  outright  and 
must  move,  he  would  be  entitled  to  aU 
benefits  accruing  to  a  similar  person 
under  the  nniftrm  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
iciea  Act. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  then 

the  aoaount  of  money  can  be  reduced 

over  $3,000,000.   Therefore,   the  second 

amendment    would    reduce    the    figure 

•W8.8 12,000"  as  passed  by  tJie  House  to 

W5.00Q.OOO." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 


On  page  1.  Una  e.  strike  "$68,812,000"  Mod 
injert  in  Itou  thereof  ••$«S.0O«.00O". 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Eunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
third  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  foUows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  laaue,  subject  to 
the  provUlooa  of  section  2,  to  Prank  W. 
Whltenack  of  Creorgetown,  Colorado,  a  patent 
In  fee  (exclusive  of  oU,  gaa,  and  other  min- 
eral rights)  to  the  following  described  tract 
at  land,  situated  In  the  vicinity  of  George- 
town, Colorado: 

Beginning  at  a  stake  at  corner  numbered 
1,  whence  the  northeast  comer  section  6, 
townahlp  4  south,  range  74  weet,  sixth  prin- 
cipal meridian  bears  north  39  degrees  67 
minute*  west  781.7  feet,  thence  east  279.7 
feet  to  corner  niunbered  2,  these*  south 
176.0  feet  to  comer  niunbered  3,  thence 
south  82  degrees  16  minutes  west  200.5  feet 
to  comer  numbered  4  which  Is  also  corner 
numbered  1,  survey  numbered  18737,  Dora 
Lode,  thence  south  7  degrees  44  minutes  east 
150  feet  to  corner  numbered  5,  which  Is  also 
corner  numbered  4,  survey  numbered  18737 
Dora  Lode,  thence  north  82  degrees  16  min- 
utes east  180.1  feet  to  comer  numbered  6, 
thence  south  992.6  feet  to  comer  numbered 

7,  thence  west  6«0  feet  to  corner  numbered 

8,  thence  north  502  feet  to  comer  numbered 

9,  thence  south  60  degrees  20  minutes  east 
119.4  feet  to  comer  numbered  10,  which  is 
also  corner  numbered  3  survey  numbered  408 
Mills  Placer,  thence  north  17  degrees  30  min- 
utes east  919.7  feet  to  the  place  of  begin- 
:Ung. 

The  patent  In  fee  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  Issued  subject  to  the  payment  by 
the  said  Prank  w.  Whitenack  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  an  amoxmt  eqiiai  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  con- 
veyed  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
appraisal,  exclusive  of  Improvements  plaeed 
thereon  by  Ptank  W.  Whitenack  and  his 
grantees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  warm  gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bole),  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  handled  this  bill, 
for  his  assistance  In  expediting  its  consid- 
eration by  this  body. 

I  also  express  my  unrestrained  support 
for  the  enactment  of  this  important 
measure,  which  we  also  introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  3.  3497,  increasing  the  amount 
authorized  for  purchase  of  the  remaining 
land  within  the  previously  designated 
boimdaries  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area. 

This  increased  monetary  authorli  Hon 
of  $31.4  million  Is  based  on  the  adminis- 
tration's latest  estimate  of  the  amount 
needed  to  complete  acquisition  of  those 
47,675  total  acres  previously  authorized 
for  this  great  national  recreation  area. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  is  urgently 
needed  to  alleviate  the  economic  hard- 
ship too  long  endured  by  the  owners  of 
that  remaining  acreage.  Many  of  these 
fine  people  have  long  been  living  in  eco- 
nomic Umbo,  since  1965,  awaiting  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  their 
property,  ever  since  its  designation  that 
year  as  a  part  of  this  renowned  recrea- 
tion area.  Their  endurance  has  b«en  ad- 
mirable, their  impatience  understand- 
able. We  now  urge  the  most  expeditious 
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admlnlstraticm  of  this  act  for  their  ds. 
served  relief. 

■Hie  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  was  established  by  Pnb 
lie  Law  8»-l5«  to  1985  as  part  of  tte 
Tocks  Island  multipurpose  project  lu 
reservoir  lake  will  serve  our  needed  pub. 
lie  purposes  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
of  flood  control,  water  conservatton  en- 
ergy supply  and  water  recreation'  iti 
surrounding  national  recreation  area  wffl 
serve  its  related  land  recreation  purpose 
The  1965  act  directs  the  Secretary  of  tbt 
Army  to  acquire  that  related  land  as  part 
of  his  acquisition  of  properties  for  tb« 
project,  and  periodically  to  trsmsfer  such 
land  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
administration  in  a  maimer  coordinated 
with  other  project  purposes,  as  detailed 
in  Public  Law  89-158. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aware  that  the 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey recently  proposed  that  the  recreation 
use  of  this  needed  multi-purpose  con- 
serration  development  be  limited  to  a 
level  of  ♦  million  visitor-days  annually 
The  1966  act  directs  that  the  adminlsJ 
tratlon  of  this  combined  development  be 
coordinated  with  the  Delaware  River 
Basto  Compact  Commission,  of  which 
those  honorable  Grovemors  are  statutory 
members.  We  are  thus  confident  that  tbk 
matter  will  be  resolved  to  a  maimer  that 
reflects  their  proper  concern  with  the 
optimum  recreation  use  of  this  multl* 
purpose  development  in  years  ahead 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Ricord  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATrMEI«T  BT  SKNATOK  ALLOTT 

As  amended  by  the  Senate,  H.R.  13396  has 
had  added  to  It  the  provtslooa  of  a.  4067 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  Oct.  llth  of  tUe 
ye«tf. 

The  necessity  for  S.  4067  at  this  time  is 
that  a  lawsuit  has  been  filed  by  the  Uiilted 
States  to  evict  several  Impoverished  families 
from  some  14  acree  of  federally  claimed  land 
In  Colorado. 

These  people  are  not  is'espassers  or  squat- 
tera,  their  good  faith  claim  of  title  goes  back 
to  the  1930's. 

In  1962.  the  Senate  passed  an  identical 
measure  but  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  said  it  was  unnecessary 
because  of  a  general  law.  which  became  lav 
that  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  government 
construes  that  general  law  differently  and 
I  am  advised  there  is  good  reason  to  belisve 
It  Is  correct  in  Interpretation, 

The  amendment,  I  hasten  to  point  out 
does  not  donate  any  federal  land.  It,  Instead, 
provides  that  these  families  may  get  tills 
to  the  land  by  paying  Its  fair  market  value. 

I  believe  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the  House 
to  now  pass  legislation  which  will  permit  ths 
longstanding  dispute  to  be  resolved  short 
of  forcing  these  innocent  families  off  this 
land  upon  which  they  have  built  their 
homes.  If  the  House  acts  on  such  legislation, 
the  lawsuit  may  be  equitably  resolved.  If  not, 
the  eviction  proceedings  will  continue,  in- 
cluding the  effort  of  the  United  States  to 
also  require  these  people  to  remove  their 
homes  from  the  land  and  the  additional 
attempt  to  actually  charge  these  people  rent 
for  all  the  years  they  have  lived  there. 

I  was  advised  that  the  procedures  in  effect 
in  the  Hous*  at  thU  time  indicated  that  It 
might  not  be  possible  to  consider  S.  4067 
Independently. 

By  attaching  the  provisions  of  8.  4067  to 
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ajt  ItSOd,  tlks  opportOBMy  la  psorMtod.  ttw 
Bouia  to  act  upoo  it. 

llr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  g^ad  to 
•Ida  suSelent  funto  to  completo  the 
gupport  the  pending  blU  which  wttl  pro- 
47  675-acre  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  proposed  national  recreation  area 
was  authorized  by  Congress  to  1965  In 
legislation  which  I  cosponsored.  At  the 
time  it  was  the  first  such  park  eatab- 
Ushed  by  Congress  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Part  of  the  national  recreation  area  lies 
In  the  northwest  comer  of  my  State.  It 
Is  a  beautiful  area  of  rolling  countryside 
bordering  on  the  historic  Delaware  River. 

But  it  also  is  on  the  edges  of  a  rapidly 
growing  urban  region.  It  thus  is  subject 
to  all  of  the  pressures  of  urbanization 
and  commercial  exploitation. 

Unless  we  lock  up  this  land  as  part  of 
the  public  domain,  it  will  be  cbewed  up 
and  we  will  have  lost  a  unique  natural 
treasure. 

Fortunately,  Congress'  action  In  1965 
has  made  it  possible  to  begin  the  Job  of 
protecting  this  parkland.  With  the  first 
$37  million  authorized  by  Congress, 
21,806  acres  have  been  acquired.  14,900 
acres  in  my  State  alone.  In  addition,  the 
Government  owns  another  10,325  acres 
which  wlU  be  part  of  the  park.  In  all, 
about  15,542  acres  remain  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

But  land  speculation,  unexpectedly 
high  condemnation  costs  and  the  costs 
of  relocating  residents,  among  othn* 
matters,  have  combined  to  use  up  all  of 
the  money  authorized  by  Congress. 

Tb  finish  the  job,  we  are  advised,  it 
wlU  take  another  $27,5  million.  TDe  au- 
thorization for  this  amount  is  provided 
in  the  pending  bill.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives already  has  passed  the  Un, 
although  with  a  slightly  dilTerent  figure. 

I  urge  our  body  to  act  promptly  and 
afllrmatively  on  the  pending  bill  so  that 
the  difference  may  be  ironed  out  in  con- 
ference and  the  bill  cleared  for  the 
President  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

And  once  the  bin  becomes  law  and  the 
necessary  additional  appropriations  are 
made,  there  should  be  no  d^lay  in  com- 
pleting the  acquisition  of  the  remaining 
15,542  acres  of  the  recreation  area. 

In  this  regard,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  promptly  to 
buy  the  land.  The  corps  was  given  this 
role  because  it  also  is  buying  land  for  the 
Tocks  Island  dam  and  reservoir  project, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  national  recre- 
ation area. 

By  having  the  corps  buy  the  land  for 
both  projects,  It  is  properly  felt  that  the 
costs  to  the  Government  can  be  hdd 
down. 

However,  the  two  projects  are  sepa- 
rate; they  are  not  interdependent.  The 
recreation  area  may  proceed  to  comple- 
tion even  if  the  dam  and  reservoir,  as 
presently  is  the  case,  are  delayed. 

This  noninterdependence,  if  I  may  call 
It  that,  was  spelled  out  in  an  exchange  of 
letters  I  had  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  earlier  this  year. 

The  essence  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's advice  to  me  is  that  completion 
of  the  park  is  legtdly  permissible. 

The    Department    strongly    suggests 


that  tb*  park  wltbovt  thartmn  and  res- 
ervohr  woold  inrolve  a  more'  appro|>n»te 
use  of  the  natural  leeouicee  of  the  ana 
for  recreational  purppsea  than  it  would  If 
the  dun  and  reservoU'  were  built.  With 
tbla  Z  wurmly  ac^ee. 

I  ask  ir»ftp<twnii»  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
Interior  Department  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rbcom). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

WASHUniTON,  D.C., 

Apr«  4. 1972. 
Hon.  RooKKS  C.  B.  Moston, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
WaahintitoH.D.C. 

QSAE  Ma.  Sxcbetsjlt:  I  am  most  concerned 
about  a  statement  made  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  its  environmental  Impact 
report  on  tbs  Tocks  Island  dam  and  reser- 
voir project.  On  Page  n  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Tocks  Islazid  lAks,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey  and  New  York."  tbe  Corps  sutes 
that  "under  the  authorizing  statute  and  the 
legislative  history  (of  Public  Law  88-166 
establistUng  the  Delaware  Water  Oap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area)  the  National  Recre- 
ation Area  cannot  proceed  without  the  Tocks 
Island  multi-purpose  project." 

Please  advise  me  whether  this  cotncldss 
with  your  own  undustaadlng  of  the  law 
which  creatsd  tbe  recnatioa  are*.  Specific - 
aUy: 

1.  Doss  PL  8fr-l&a,  In  fact,  require  that 
"th*  NaAlonal  Recreation  Area  cannot  proceed 
without  th*  Tocks  lalaad  multi-purpose  proi- 
ect"? 

2,  If  construction  oif  Um  dan  and  reservoir 
is  delayed,  or  if  this  project  is  scrapped  al- 
together, may  tbe  Dsi^aitmsnt  at  the  In- 
terior continue  to  acqutt*  land  lor  the  recre- 
ation area  and,  indeed,  act  to  complete  itf 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on 
this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

CLUToao  P.  Cask. 

US.  Senator. 

DiPArrMXWT  or  trx  Intxeiok, 

OmcK  car  th«  S«c«rTA«T, 
WuMnfton,  D.O.,  May  1, 1977. 
Hon.  ourroKB  P.  Cask. 
UJI.  89matt, 
WaahiUfton,  DXJ. 

Daaa  Sbmatob  Cask:  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Mtictoa  has  asked  us  to  thank  you  for 
yoai  letter  ot  April  4  concerning  the  Dela- 
ware Water  G^  National  ReereatioB  Area. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  statement  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  its  environmental  im- 
pact report  on  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and 
RessrvoU  Project  to  ths  effect  that  this  De- 
partment cannot  proceed  under  Public  Law 
89-158  vrithout  the  Tocks  Island  mult^w- 
poae  project. 

In  aiMwer  to  yotir  specific  questions.  Pub- 
lic taw  88-168  In  no  way  requires  that  the 
recreation  area  ceuxnot  proceed  without  tbe 
Tocks  Island  Lake.  While  it  was  true  that 
the  recreation  area  when  authorized  was 
presumed  to  surround  a  large  reservoir  pre- 
viously authorized  for  the  Delaware  River 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  18«2  (PIa.  87- 
874)  It  wotUd  only  require  revision  in  plan- 
niztg  to  have  a  viable  recreation  area  with 
the  carrytng  capacity  vtrtuaUy  as  great  as 
that  provided  with  the  original  impoiuxl- 
ment. 

Public  Law  88-168  was  authorized  In  Its 
specific  form  making  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army  responsible  for  acquisition  of  the  land 
for  tbe  recreation  are*  rather  than  to  have 
two  Agencies  of  the  l^ederal  Oovemment  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  sanu 
area  at  the  same  time  and  under  rtlMlmllar 


autborlttas- prior  t«'tk«  enartnswnt  of  Pub- 
lic Law  »1-AM  «ka  January  2.  1971.  providing 
uniform  acqulaitioa  and  relocation  proce- 
dures for  all  F^edSral  Agsncias  and  State 
Agencies  using  Federal  assistanoe.  Public 
Law  88-168  also  provided  that  the  land,  when 
aequtrsd,  Would  be  transferred  to  the  aee- 
retary  of  tbe  Interior  for  admlnlztmlian. 
Moreover,  historic  land  ownership  pattern 
adjacent  to  tbe  Delaware  River  was  euch  Uxat 
tbe  farms  took  in  some  riverfront,  some  first 
and  second  beach  lands,  and  some  u(>land 
timber  so  that  to  have  two  Ageaclea  etigaged 
In  acquisition  would  actuaUy  require  the 
payment  of  severance  damage  where  tbe 
tracts  could  not  be  acquired  sloatj^taneoualf . 
It  is  this  to  which  the  act  refer*  when  It 
speaks  of  having  the  reoreatioa  coordinated 
with  otbsc  purposss  and  not  as  tbe  Army 
wotild  now  try  to  make  it  appear — that  one 
Is  mutually  dependent  upon  tbe  other. 

Th»  answer  to  your  second  question  is 
categorically  "yes,"  provided  the  monetary 
limitation  which  has  been  reached  Is  in- 
creased m  accordance  with  H.R.  13228  and 
HM.  1339«  (copies  encloeed)  which  have  been 
Introduced  to  accomplish  this.  As  a  corol- 
lary of  this  quMtlon.  if  tbe  Tocks  Island  lAke 
project  were  to  be  scrapped  altogether,  then 
the  land  which  has  been  acquired  for  this 
would  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  would  be  reported  to  tbe 
General  Services  Administration  for  dls- 
poeltlon  under  the  Real  Property  and  Ad- 
niiniatrattve  Services  Act  of  1849.  U  Xbim  were 
to  happen,  we  woiild  certainly  apply  for 
transfer  of  th*  additional  lands  now  total- 
ing about  10,000  aci«s  to  be  addAd  to  the 
recreational  are*  lands  which  would  Increase 
the  land  area  avalUMe  for  recreation  by  26 
percent. 

Tb*  revised  plan  for  the  recre*tion  ar*a 
without  tbe  dam  would  give  lees  empibasis 
to  water-orieated  faciutlee  than  did  tb*  res- 
ervoir-centered plan.  This  does  not  mssn 
that  wat«r  recreation  would  be  eeriousiy 
lacking:  however,  by  utilizing  th*  ezistii^ 
stream  where  we  control  some  7  mllee  below 
tb*  site  where  the  dam  w*s  originally  to 
liave  beeo  built  and  by  obtaining  tbe  ac- 
cess land  oS  tbe  D^»rtment  ot  the  Army, 
we  would  gain  another  11  or  more  mllee 
of  riverfront  wbleb  it  has  heretofore  pur- 
chased unMr  tbe  Flood  Control  Act.  Under 
this  revised  concept,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
swimming  and  empbasis  on  tb*  more 
subdued  lOEms  oif  boailag,  sucb  as  caoos- 
ing  on  the  *tre*m  and  in  the  various  poade 
which  aboTind  in  the  are*.  By  having  many 
separate  water  recreation  units,  thU  would 
provide  a  gre*ter  variety,  with  family  and 
organizational  groups  having  their  own  good 
time  together  with  more  privacy,  freedom. 
and  seclusion  than  might  t^er  h*vr  been 
hoped  for  in  large  oomplexee  where  tb*  dan- 
ger of  differing  recreational  attitudes  can 
become  oompetltive. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Corps 
felt  required  to  state  as  it  did  in  its  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  related  to 
Secretary  Morton's  press  release  of  Ssptem- 
bsr  21,  1971,  when  he  released  copies  of  a 
staff  report  by  the  National  Park  Service,  con- 
cluding that  a  viable  recreation  area  would 
be  possible  with  or  without  the  Tocks  In- 
land Dam.  This  sttMty  was  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President's  OouncU  on  Bnvlroo- 
mental  QuaUty  in  response  to  tbe  qusstton 
from  the  Cotmcil  "as  to  whether  a  vtaM*  rec- 
reation are*  would  be  poeslble  without  tbe 
TDck*  island  Dam." 

We  very  much  apprecUtc  tbe  great  p«- 
sonal  interest  you  have  abcnrn  in  tbe  Dela- 
ware Water  0*p  National  ReereaUon  Area 
and  tbe  support  yow  have  given  this  Depart- 
ment in  itt  effort*  to  establlsb  this  outstand- 
ing recreational  asset  for  tb*  b*n*at  of  tbe 
American  people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

NATHAinZL    RSZD, 

AMtUtant  Secretary  of  thm  Interior. 
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October  IJ^^  i9Ti 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  House  report  on  Hil.  13396  be 
printed  In  the  Racou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BacoKs. 
as  follows: 

Th«  Oemmlttoe  on  Interior  »nd  Insular 
Affitira,  to  whom  wm  referred  th«  bill  (HH. 
133«6^  to  kuthorlM  an  tncr«M«  m  land  ac- 
quMtlon  funds  for  the  Delaware  Natkmal 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing considered  the  Mune.  report  favorably 
thereon  with  an  amendment  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pa«. 

The  amendment  la  as  foUowe: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

To  authorlae  an  increaae  In  land  acquisi- 
tion funds  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Are«,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poeea. 

i»tr«FO«« 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13396  which  was  In- 
troduced by  Representatives  McDade.  Dow, 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Thompson  of 
New  Jeney.  like  that  of  HJl.  1333fi  by  Rep- 
resentative McOade,  la  to  authorize  an  In- 
crease m  the  appropriation  celling  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  at  the  Delaware  Water 
Oap  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
BACx«aouin> 

The  Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  was  authorized  by  Congress  In  19SS. 
At  the  time  that  It  was  created,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  the  natxiral.  scenic,  scientific  and 
historic  values  in  chla  large,  relatively  un- 
spollKl  area  along  the  Delaware  River  could 
help  to  serve  the  recreation  needa  of  the 
large  population  centers  located  nearby. 

As  authorized,  the  national  recreation  area 
includes  47,879  acres  of  land.  In  addition, 
the  24.300  acree  included  in  the  Toeks  Island 
Dam  project  which  was  separately  author- 
ized, would  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
recreation  area. 

This  legislation  does  not  altar  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  national  recreation  area 
tn  any  way  and  it  doee  not  add  any  addi- 
tional area  for  aoqulsttlon  that  was  not 
orlg'nally  contemplated  for  pxirchaae.  H.R. 
I33Pi)  merely  authorleee  the  ad^Rtlonal  ap- 
profvrlatlons  which  will  be  needed  if  the  ac- 
quluition  program  for  this  recreation  area 
is  completed  as  originally  planned. 

NZSD 

Like  other  proposals  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  in  the  paet,  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Oap  National  Racreailan  Area  was 
eatabllshed  to  help  serve  the  recieaUon  ceeds 
of  the  mllllaas  of  people  living  in  the  com- 
n[iualtles  and  oltles  nearby.  As  an  outdoor 
resource  it  offers  outatandlng  pecentlal  for 
a  variety  of  recreational  opportunities  and 
already  enjoys  extensive  visitor  use.  While 
it  Is  dltScuIt  to  estimate  the  exact  number 
of  people  who  make  side  trips  off  of  one  of 
the  Interstate  Highways  to  enjoy  a  short 
scenic  dilve  or  a  picnic  lunch,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  developed  data  showing 
the  use  made  of  ezistlc^  visitor  facilities 
which  indicates  that  visitor  use  has  grown 
from  666,000  visitor-days  in  1M9  to  1.7  mll- 
Uon  visitor-days  la  197SL  As  the  lands  are 
acquired  and  the  public  use  areas  developed. 
the  rate  of  visitation  will  contluue  to  grow; 
however,  unui  all  phasea  of  the  project  are 
completed,  it  is  Impossible  to  calculata  what 
the  annual  visitor  use  might  be. 

Unfortunately,  the  preeent  land  acquisi- 
tion authorisation  la  Inadequate  to  oomplete 
the  land  acquialtloa  prograoi  for  the  na- 
tional recreation  aroa.  CooaMarable  progxeas 
has  been  made,  but  ouusfa  of  the  land  re- 
mains in  private  ownership  aiidls  not  open 
to  the  publla  ,. 


Slnoe  the  enactment  of  the  autborlitng 
leclslatlon.  aU  of  the  «S7 ,4 12,000  has  bean 
appit^jrlated  and  all  except  $3,72ft.407  has 
been  expended.  To  date  only  21.806.78  acree 
of  the  37349.47  acre*  of  privately  owned 
lands  have  been  acquired  (the  remaining 
lands  are  mostly  in  public  ownership  and  are 
not  to  be  acquired) .  It  Is  estimated  that  an 
additional  S31.400.000  will  be  required  to 
purchase  the  remalnUig  16,542.89  acres  with- 
in the  recreation  area. 

The  membera  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  were  advised  by 
a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  increases  in  land  acquisition 
costs  are  attributable  to  several  factors  which 
can  be  divided  Into  two  categorlea.  The  first 
are  those  related  to  the  general  land  market 
in  and  surrounding  the  project  area.  Factors 
In  this  category  are:  (1)  a  15-percent  an- 
nual Increase  tn  property  values,  based  on 
paired  sales.  These  are  sales  used  In  pre- 
paring earlier  acquisition  estimates  and 
used  again,  after  having  changed  hands 
again  in  the  Interim,  to  prepare  the  present 
coet  estimate,  "nils  annual  increase,  much 
higher  than  the  national  average,  Is  pri- 
marily attributable  to  the  influences  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  metropolitan  areas  sur- 
rounding the  project.  This  manifests  Itself 
mainly  In  the  form  of  a  big  burgeoning  sec- 
ond home  market  at  the  present  time  al- 
though the  be^nnlng  of  permanent  residen- 
tial pressures,  encouraged  by  Improving 
highway  accees,  ts  also  on  the  horteon. 

The  secont*  category  are  those  factors  that 
relate  to  this  project  specifically  These  are: 
(1'  Unrecorded  outsales  that  existed  at  the 
time  the  original  cost  eetlraatee  were  prepared 
substantially  exceeded  the  allowances  made 
for  them.  This  Is  largely  attributable  to  the 
vitality  of  the  rammer  homealte  market 
which  was  active  within  the  project  area  dur- 
ing the  legislative  prooeas  and  for  some  time 
aft«r  the  area  wae  authorised.  (2)  Land 
acquisition  funds  for  the  Tooks  Island  Lake 
project  did  nart  materlallee  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, resulting  In  the  loas  of  a  coordinated 
land  acquisition  program.  This  made  It  nec- 
essary to  bypass  major  properties  that  were 
involved  In  both  Federal  projects  and  thus 
left  them  subject  to  the  high  rate  of  an- 
nual Increase  In  value.  (3)  Tlie  size  of  the 
project  and  funding  limitations  left  the  op- 
portunity open  for  landowners  vrlthln  the 
area  to  Improve  their  properties  prior  to  ac- 
quisition. (4)  The  new  oosts  resulting  from 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Act  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Increase.  (6)  The  Anal 
item  is  still  largely  a  conjectural  matter. 
Tills  Involve*  anticipated  deficiencies  In  the 
original  estimates  of  adverse  court  awards. 
Authorisation  for  this  purpose  may  or  may 
not  be  used  in  Its  entirety. 

COST 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  13396  authorize  an 
Increase  In  the  land  acquisition  appropria- 
tion limitation  from  •87,412,000  to  $68,812,- 
000. 

COMMTTTEX    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  or  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  considered  H.R.  13396,  approved  the 
blU  by  a  voice  vote,  und  recommended  its 
adoption  by  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

l6  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H Jt.  13396)  WWL  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed.     . '«,    _. 


HOUSE  (XJNCDRRBNT  RESOLlTTlaN 
710— EXTENSION  OF  QREETINQa 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  ON  KXTTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  ITS  FOUND- 
INO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
710. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pam- 
NiN) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  710,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  th»  Houxe  of  Rtpreaentativtt 
(the  Senate  concurring),  TTiat  the  Congress 
extends  Its  greetings  and  frtlcltatlons  to  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  the  on*  hiuidredth  annlTenary 
of  its  fotindlng. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  tbe 
concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  718)  providing  for  the  re- 
printing of  additional  copies  of  House 
Report  92-1519,  entitled  "Securities  In- 
dustry Study."  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
71  &— PROVIDING  FOR  REPRENT- 
INGOF  HOUSE  REPORT  92-1519 
ENTITLED  "SECURITIES  INDUS- 
TRY STUDY" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
718. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  718,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  there  shall  be 
reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
four  thousand  copies  of  House  Report  92- 
1519,  entitled  "Securities  Industry  Study". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


m  naH-  fcifci  — iifviio 
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sens 


A.afiCKnMENT    OF    UNTraO    STATES  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE              H3.   18676.  An  act  to  amend  the  Oom- 

^***^^«n     varymrv    W>R     TWO  ^     ^             -  «               munlty  Mental  Health  Centsre  Act  to  extand 

^^9ELJ2^^^SS^nJ?Jxw   t5S  a  meaeage  from  the  House  oJ  Repre-     for   l   year   the  program,  of  assistance  far 

AD^^^^^^iri^BSJirtmmTnr^  sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  lU  read-     community  mantal  health  osnteis,  alcohol. 

NATIONAL  HI^roBUCAlj  inJZUjil.A-  jj^^   clerks,   announced  that  the  House     ism  facUltlas.  drug  abuse  faculties,  and  fa- 

TI0N8  COMMISSION  jy^j  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the     cUltlee  for  the  mental  health  of  chUdren; 

Mr    ROTH    Mr.  President,   I  ask  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (HJl.  16810)    to  pro-          H.B.  16804.  An  act  to  rename  the  MlneoU 

Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  vide  for  a  temporary  increase  In  the     Dam  and  i^ke  as  the  oari  L.  ones  Dam  and 

from  the  House  of  RepresentaU^-es  on  public  debt  limit  and  to  place  a  llmlta-     Lake;  and 

HJl  15763  ^o^  o°  expenditures  and  net  lending  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973; 

the  Senate  B.B..  15763,  an  act  to  amend  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

chapter  25,  title  44,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 

provide  for  two  additional  members  of  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills 

the    National     Historical     PublicaUons  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ullmah,  Mr.  Bttskx  of 

Massachusetts,     Mrs.     GHumrKB,     Mr. 


HR.  170S8.  An  act  designating  the  Oaklay 
Reservoir  on  the  Bangamon  River  at  Deoatur. 
m.,  as  the  William  L.  Springer  Lake. 


Commission,    and  for   other   purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
Its  immediate  consideration,   i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
tlw  bill? 

There  being  no  crfajection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Bir.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  been 
able  to  find  time  in  this  very  busy  period 
to  give  consideration  to  HJl.  15763.  This 
bill  is  similar  to  S.  3899.  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Pell,  Brock,  and 
myself.  H.R.  15763  will  permit  an  expan- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  National  Histori- 
cal Publications  Commission  In  assist- 
ing in  the  collecting,  editing,  and  publish- 
ing of  documentary  source  material 
Important  to  American  history.  In  par- 
ticular, the  passage  of  this  bill  wiU  pomit 
the  Commission  to  engage  in  a  broader 
range  of  projects  pertinent  to  our  Na- 
tion's bicentennial  celebration. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  Com- 
mission has  assisted  imiversities.  foim- 
dations.  charitable  organizations,  and 
other  groups  In  the  publication  of  the 
letters,  papers  and  other  documentary 
gourcee  of  famous  Americans  such  as 
Thomas  Jefl!*rson,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Henry  Clay.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Woodrow  Wilson,  An- 
*ew  Johnson,  James  K.  Polk,  Ulysses  S. 
Orant,  John  C.  Fremont,  Jefferson  Davis. 
Oeorge  Mason,  and  John  Marshall.  This 
important  work  heips  to  organize,  pre- 
serve, and  make  readily  available  to  all 
Americans  the  wisdom  of  the  men  and 
wom«i  who  did  so  much  to  shape  our 
Nation's  values,  traditions,  and  ideals. 

TWs  legislation  is  not  expensive.  There 
is  an  annual  celling  on  appropriations 
under  this  program  of  $2  million — about 
the  cost  of  a  single  bridge  on  an  inter- 
state highway.  For  every  $1  of  public 
money  spent.  $2  of  private  money  goes 
toward  these  programs.  I  think  this  is 
money  very  well  and  wisely  spent  because 
our  history  helps  provide  the  fabric  of 
the  Nation.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  HJl.  15763. 


Btrmks  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Bxttb,  and 
Mr.  ScHKXxBELi,  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  942)  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Security  and 
Safety  of  Cargo,  with  amendments.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3856) 
to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
to  improve  the  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance to  areas  with  health  manpower 
shortages,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
queeted  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  biU  (8.  3876)  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1884  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
clearing  agencies  and  transfer  agoits.  to 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Securities  Laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurr«ice  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
IH.R.  17034)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriattens  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3,  4,  9,  11, 12,  IS,  20,  22,  25,  39. 
40.  41,  42,  43,  44,  46.  46,  47,  48.  49,  50,  51. 
52,  53,  54,  56.  56,  57,  58.  59,  60,  71,  76.  nd 
84  to  the  bill  and  concurred  thwein;  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disatrree  ■ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  10.  18.  23.  24,  61.  70,  and  78  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  severally 
with  an  ainendm«it,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


ENROLliED  BILL  SIGNED  t 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBzed  hii  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (Hii.  10656)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t.c  sell 
reserved  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  land  In  Georgia  to 
Thomas  A.  Bulso,  the  record  owner  of 
the  surface  thereof. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore fMr.  RoBKEi  C.  B-nu))  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bill. 

(The  routine  morning  business  trans- 
acted during  the  day  is  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoxd,  as  follows: ) 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Bykd)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
RspoBT  or  TKK  Commission  on  trz  Oaoam- 
Bsnoir  or  thk  Dbtmct  or  Ooi,t;M»is 
A  letter  from  Congressman  Aachar  Nal- 
sen.  tranamlttlng.  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Orgaoizatlou  ol  the  Clovernment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Volximee  I  and  II  (with 
accompanying  documents ) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Sy  Ur.  MOSB  (for  Mr.  Uaokusoh),  from 
tha  Committee  on  Oommeroe.  with  an 
amaadment: 

S.  1971.  A  bUl  to  daclare  a  portion  of  the 
Deleware  River  in  PhUadalphla  County. 
Pennaylvanla,  noonavlgahle  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1803). 

By  Mx.  liOKO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amandments: 

HJl.  7577.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8806 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ISM  (R^t. 
No.  93-1308). 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
The  message  also  announced  that  the    Imous  consent  to  file  a  report  on  HJi. 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in     7577. 


which  it  requested  the  concurrerice  of 
the  Senate: 

HJ3.    1536.  An  Act  to  amend  section  319 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 


Tbe  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  TtoK  re- 
port will  be  recetved. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Preeldent.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  will  be  the  only  tax 
bill  on  the  Senate  calendar  and  it  is 


r,».     T^„.„^T.-^,„,-.   ^_^,,,.,..    „^     L,.,         HJl.  8063.  An  act  to  provide  for  financing  ^  ^       ^.  i.  j„i 

The  PRESIDING- OFFICER.  Hie  bill     ^^^  economic  development  of  Indiana  and     h«P«i  that  the  leadership  can  schedule 


Is  open  to  amendment.  U  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bin. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15763)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.,  .,  .         ., 


Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  8373.  An  act  to  amend  section  301 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

HJi.  13158.  An  act  to  name  a  bridge  across 
a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor.  Calif.,  the 
"Oeorge  P.  Mlller-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge"; 


Mils  bill  to  be  considered  some  time  later 
in  the  day,  when  all  Senators  have  been 
notlfled.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  be  called  up  and  considered 
at  some  time  later  in  the  day. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICEE.  Wttbout 
Ojbjectkm.  it  is  ao  ordered. 
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By  Mr.  M/.THIAS.  from  the  Coma^Uee 
an  the  Judiciary,  tetthout  amendm^t; 

H.J.  Rot.  7S3.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
conj«nt  of  Congrma  to  certain  boundary 
a^freements  b«twe«n  the  3tat«8  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  (R«pt.  No.  93-1804). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowlnc 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
subnoitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  Bducatlon  tn  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare^ 
with  a  printed  report  iBz.  Bept.  93-38). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS; 

8.  4110.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  work- 
men's compensation  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By       Mr.       MANSFIELD       (fte      Ur. 

McOovaaN ) : 

S.  4111.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 

program  of  catastrophe  Insxirance.  Beferred 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  bimaelX  and  Mr. 
Ai.i/jiT)    (by  request); 
S.  4112.  A  bill  to  dealgnate  certain  lands  as 
wlldemees.   Heferred   to   the  Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOT7YE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mao- 

wnaoK.  Mr.  Biau..  Mr.  Caitnon,  Mr. 

CoTTOw.  Mr.  QMzmn,  Mr.  Rouuiica. 

Mt.     LoifG.     Mr.     Moss,     and     Mr. 

Smmts)  : 

3.  4113.  A  bill  to  establish  an  International 

Commerce  Service  wUhln  the  Department  of 

Commerce.    Referred   to   the  Committee  on 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  INOI7TB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MAGirtrsoiT)  : 
3.  4114.  A  bill  to  authorlw  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  engage  In  certain  export  ex- 
pansion actlvltlee.  and  for  related  purpoaee: 
3.  4115.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  recognition  of 
foreign    econmnlc    poUcy    cooaideratlons    In 
Federal  decision-making. 

S.  41  IS.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  syetem  of 

uniform  commodity  descriptions  and  tariffs 

filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission; 

3.  4117   A  bill  to  facUltate  the  exportation 

of  recycled  solid  waste  materials; 

3.  4118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Comnil»lon  on 
Foreign  Proc\irement  P»ractlcee;  and 

9.  4119.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  role  of  for- 
eign trade  zones  In  the  expansion  of  United 
States  export*.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S.  4U0.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Trade 
Act.  Referred  Jointly,  by  unanimous  ewiaant, 
to  tbe  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HT7MFHRBT: 

a  4131.  A  biu  to  alleviate  the  flnanolal 
orlals  confronting  the  public  schools  of  the 
Nation  by  providing  granta  and  loan  guar- 
antees for  the  construction  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  by  providing  Increased 
flnaaclal  resources  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  by  promoting  the 
equitable  distribution  of  such  peeouroee 
within  the  States  through  tbe  esUbltshraem 


of  a  National  Educational  Trust  Fund,  and 
to  establish  a  Department*  of  Bdtrcfttlon. 
Retened  to  Um  Committee  on  Labor  and 
I*ubUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  4122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Helena 
de  Souaa;  and 

S.  4123.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lynne  B. 
MacDonald.  Referred  to  tbe  Cotnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8TXVXN80N: 

&  4124.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  100  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hos- 
prttial  snd  medical  care  to  certain  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  asso- 
otetad  vMth  tbe  United  States  In  World  War 
I  or  World  War  n.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr   HARTK£: 

S.J.  Res.  274.  A  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
nondisclosure  of  Information  and  sources  of 
Information  coming  into  the  poeseeslon  of 
the  news  media.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
oil  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCBD 
BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr-  JAVITS: 
S.4U0.   A   bill    to   strengthen    State 
workmen's  compensation  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
woaKMUi's  couForaATioN  lurwortaaan  act 

or    19T2 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  designed  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  and  to  assist  and  encourage 
the  States  in  other  ways  to  improve  their 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  I  was  the 
author  of  the  law  which  established  the 
National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws,  and  the  lecis- 
laUon  I  am  introducing  today  is 
specifically  designed  to  implement  the 
Commission's  comprehensive  recommen- 
dations for  improving  State  workmen's 
compensation  without  federalizing  the 
whole  workmen's  compensation  system. 

Under  the  bill: 

Pirat.  Each  State  would  have  uotU  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  to  meet  18  substantive  min- 
imum standards.  The  stcmdards  are 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  more  imiportant  standards: 

Pull  coverage  of  all  work -related  in- 
juries and  difloaooa; 

Compulsory'  coverage  for  all  employers 
with  respect  to  all  employees  on  whose 
earnings  social  security  taxes  must  be 
paid: 

No  maximum  llmltatlafu  on  total  bene- 
fits for  death  or  temporary  or  permanent 
total  disability; 

No  maximum  limitation  on  the  tsrpe  or 
extent  of  medical  care  or  rehabilitation 
services; 

Totally  disabled  workers  must  be  paid 
at  least  86%  percent  of  their  average 
weekly  wage,  subject  to  a  maximum  of 
no  less  than  100  percent  of  statewide 
average  weekly  wages  during  1975.  rising 
to  no  less  than  200  percent  of  statewide 
average  weekly  wages  commencing  Jan- 
uary I,  1978; 

Minimum  psiyments  of  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  statewide  average  weekly 
wages  but  not  more  than  the  Injured 
worker's  average  weekly  wage; 
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Survivor  benefits  to  widows  and  r^gt- 
dren  untU  at  least  a«re  18,  or  age  23  if 
a  student: 

Wcutins  period  of  not  more  thui  3 
days  with  retroactive  benefits  paM  after 
14  days; 

Special  provisions  for  dealing  with  In- 
Juries  to  employees  suffering  preexisting 
Impairment,  including  establishment  of  a 
special  fund; 

Appropriate  periodic  adjustment  of 
benefits  for  those  already  receiving  bene- 
fits to  reflect  the  increases  in  statewide 
average  weekly  wages  and  benefit  levels; 

Free  choice  of  physicians; 

The  State  agency  to  have  the  right  t6 
determine  appropriate  medical  and  re- 
habilitation services; 

Attorney's  fees  to  be  added  to  an  award 
where  clwmant  has  been  successful  la 
formal  adjudicatory  proceedings;  aad 

Applicability  of  the  State  law  if  U»e 
injury  occurs  within  the  State,  if  the  em- 
ployment was  principally  located  in  tba 
State,  or  if  the  employee  was  hired  In  the 
State. 

Second.  Each  State  would  also  have 
until  January  1,  1975  to  file  an  approved 
State  plan  providing  for,  among  other 
things,  the  establishment  of  a  single 
State  workmen's  compensation  agency 
with  authority  and  responsibility  to  su- 
pervise medical  care  and  rehabilitatlMi 
services  and  to  make  examinations  and 
reports  in  controverted  cases.  Each  such 
agency  would  also  be  required  to  provide 
fair  and  expeditious  procedures  for  re- 
solving contested  cases  and  to  take  as 
active  role  in  informing  employees  of  tbe 
features  of  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation program  and  assisting  them  in 
processing  their  claims. 

■nUrd.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines, after  adequate  notice  and  oi»- 
portunlty  to  be  heard  to  the  States  and 
other  interested  persons,  that  the  State 
law  does  not  meet  Federal  minimum 
standards  or  that  the  State  plan  is  not 
acceptable,  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  wouU 
apply  within  the  State.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  maintain  contlnulnt 
surveillance  over  State  laws  ajud  State 
plans  and  to  make  a  specific  determina- 
tion as  to  the  adequacy  of  State  laws  at 
least  once  every  2  years.  If  a  State  law 
is  foimd  Inadequate  by  the  Secretary,  the 
State  could  resume  control  of  Its  work- 
men's compensation  program  if  it  is  able 
to  demonstrate  compliance  with  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  at  the  next  bi- 
annual examination  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Fourth.  A  Federal  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Advisory  Commission  composed  of 
five  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
would  be  established.  Three  memberi 
would  be  from  the  public,  one  would  be 
from  labor,  and  one  would  be  from  busi- 
ness or  Insurance.  Ilie  Commission  would 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  States  in 
making  Improvements  and  complying 
with  minimum  standards,  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  its  conclusions  as  to  the  status 
of  State  programs,  review  the  adequacy 
of  State  plans,  engage  in  research  and 
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(lte«lo{HXieiit  ot  reoonaanendAtlens  for 
la^iorement  in  workmen's  oompenaatloa 
programs,  and  recommosd  appropriate 
action  for  establlshttig  new  or  improved 
lUBdards.  Tht  CommlMkm  would  be 
ipeclfieally  directed  to  study  the  ques- 
tioQ  of  permanent  partial  disability,  as 
i-ecommended  by,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  State  Workmen's  Compensation 

Laws.  ^     ^ 

Ptfth.  New  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards would  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  ooly  after  he  ha«  obtalzied  a 
reootnmendatlon  from  the  Advisory  Com- 
Bilssioa  and  aflorded  aU  interested  par- 
tiee  an  on>ortunlty  to  comment  on  and, 
wtun  a  hearing  Is  requested,  to  appear 
at  such  hearing.  New  standards  would 
hBTC  to  be  delayed  for  such  period  as 
would  give  the  States  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  take  action  necessary  to 
cotnply  with  the  new  standard. 

Sixth.  States  or  other  interested  per- 
sons could  obtain  judicial  review  of  deci- 
sions by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  State  laws.  State  plans,  or 
new  standards. 

seventh.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
mftV*^  grants  to  the  States  for  the  next  3 
ytUB  to  assist  them  in  planning  for  im- 
pcovements  in  State  workmen's  oompen- 
ittiatk  laws.  The  Federal  share  for  each 
grant  could  be  up  to  90  p^cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  $15  million 
would  be  available  for  such  grants  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Commis- 
aioQ  on  State  Workmen's  ComDensation 
Uws  was  charged  with  tbe  responBlbllity 
of  determining  whether  present  State 
laws  constitute  an  adequate,  prompt, 
eotdtable  system  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tioa.  It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
15  monbers  of  tbe  Commlssioin  that 
precent  State  laws  fall  far  short  of  meet- 
ing that  criterion.  As  the  Conunissioo 
stated  in  Its  report, 

Our  Intensive  evaluation  of  tbe  evidence 
compels  us  to  conclude  that  State  workmen's 
coospeosatloo  laws  are  in  general  neither 
adeqtiate  nor  eqiHtaMe.  While  several  States 
have  good  prograBSt  and  while  medical  care 
sod  some  other  aapisets  of  workmen's  com- 
pensatiOB  are  oommeodable,  strong  points 
too  often  aie  matdMd  by  weak. 

Uote  specifically,  the  Commission 
found  that  despite  widely  accepted  acree- 
mcnt  in  pilnciple  on  reeommended 
standards  for  wortaneD's  compeasstioo 
ptiUished  by  agoieies  such  as  the  TTJS. 
Department  of  Labor  and  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Boards  and  Commissions,  as  well  as 
the  Model  Workmai's  Compwisatlon 
Code  developed  by  the  Cotmcil  <rf  State 
OoTemments.  most  States'  laws  fan  to 
meet  many  of  such  recommended  stand- 
ards. As  the  Commission  stated. 

Of  16  reoonuxMndatlons  for  workmen's 
compensation  published  by  the  Departraeat 
of  IMxK,  the  average  atate  meets  only  elgbt. 
The  wide  variation  tmnng  the  States  also  la 
(flsturblng.  WhUe  9  States  meet  at  least  1» 
of  the  recommendations,  10  States  meet  4-01: 
fewer. 

The  shortcomings  of  present  State 
laws  are  not  merely  technical  For  ex- 
ample, 15  percent  of  all  employees  re- 
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main  imcovered  by  any  workmen's  cotor 
peosatlon  law  de^jilte  virtual  unanimity 
in  previous  recooimendatttnu  for  rxsott 
universal  coverage.  Exemptions  based  on 
number  of  employees  or  types  of  em- 
ployment are  still  common.  Many  States 
alao  in  effect  limit  coverage  by  compea-f 
sating  only  "accidental"  Injuries  or  ex- 
cluding full  coverage  of  occupational 
dtseeses.  My  wn  woifld  require  full  cov- 
erage of  all  employees  cm; whose  earn- 
ings social  security  taxes  must  be  paid — 
including  domestics,  farmworkers  and 
public  employees — and  all  types  of  work- 
related  disability. 

In  the  area  of  Income  replac«nent,  the 
record  is  particularly  bswl.  Despite  many 
previous  recommendations  for  a  maxi- 
mum weekly  limit  of  at  least  68%  percent 
of  statewide  average  weekly  wages,  32 
Stedes  fall  to  meet  this  standard,  which 
Itself  Is  woefuUy  Inadequate.  As  the 
Commlsskm  noted,  the  record  on  Income 
replaoemeot  was  better  in  1940  than  It 
is  now.  Hie  Commission  recommended, 
and  my  bill  Includes,  minimum  stand- 
ards which  provldt  for  progressive  in- 
creases in  maximum  bteneftt  levels  so 
that  ultimately  the  maximum  will  be  not 
less  than  200  percent  of  statewide  aver- 
age weekly  wages,  vnth  this  kind  of 
maximum,  most  workers  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  suffer  total  disability  will 
actually  receive  66%  percent  of  their 
average  weekly  wages. 

In  dollar  terms,  under  present  maxi- 
mums In  effect  in  most  States — gener- 
ally less  than  $100  per  week — any  worker 
earzding  over  $150  per  week  does  not  re- 
ceive two-thirds  of  his  lost  wages  if  he 
is  totally  disabled.  Under  the  maximums 
which  would  be  established  by  my  bill, 
nuudmums  would  be  raised  from  their 
current  levds  to  between  1220  and  $350 
a  week,  depending  upon  the  particular 
statewide  average  weekly  wage.  Assum- 
ing a  mudnrem  of  $300  per  week,  that 
wotdd  mean  that  any  worker  eeunlng 
$4S0  a  week  would  actually  get  two- 
thirds  of  his  Income  if  he  suffered  a  to- 
tally disabling  work-related  Injiffy. 

AnothK-  defect  in  present  law  which 
has  persisted  despite  previous  recom- 
mmdfttlons  to  the  contrary  are  maxi- 
mums on  the  total  amount  of  benefits  for 
pennuient  disability,  death  benefits,  and 
expenses  for  medical  care.  There  Is  no 
conceivable  Justification  for  such  maxi- 
mums, and  my  blU  would  eliminate  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  Commission's 
reeonmendaticMU. 

My  bill  would  also  Implement  the 
Commission's  recommendations  that 
worlnnen'8  cwnpcnsatlon  agencies  should 
play  a  more  active  role  In  seeing  to  it 
that  injured  workers  receive  proper  med- 
ical attention.  In  furnishing  assistance 
to  workers  in  processing  claims,  and  in 
evaluating  questions  of  the  extent  and 
cause  of  dlaabUity.  The  State  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  would  have  to  demon- 
strate that  tbe  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation agexicy  was  implementing  an 
effective  CMiminlstratlve  program  in  these 
and  o^er  areas.  The  objective  here, 
which  cannot  be  stressed  too  str(»igly.  Is 
to  require  State  agencies  to  go  beyond  the 


nucastlons  of  a  passive  referee  adjudicate 
ing  contested  claims  and  actually  reacb 
out  to  help  the  Injured  worker,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission. 

Most  Of  the  provisions  of  my  bill  are 
speciflcallj-  designed  to  translate  the  rec--. 
ommendatlons  of  the  National  Commls- 
bion  on  State  Workmen's  Compensation' 
Laws  Into  a  reality.  However,  my  bill 
does  go  somewhat  further  than  the  Com- 
mission in  certain  respects.  For  example, . 
under  my  bill  the  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  maximum  weekly 
benefit  limitations  of  not  less  than  200 
percent  of  average  weekli'  wages  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1978.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  States  reach  this  level 
by  1981.  In  \iew  of  the  small  cost  to 
raise  maximums  from  100  percent  to 
200  percent  of  statewide  average  weekly 
wages,  as  compared  to  the  initial  cost 
of  reaching  100  percent  of  the  statewide 
average  weekly  wage,  a  delay  until  1981 
does  not  seem  justifiable. 

Indeed,  we  did  not  wait  this  long  In 
reaching  200  percent  of  national  average 
weekly  wages  as  the  maximum  limit  in 
the  longshoremen's  and  harbo/  workers' 
compensation  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Increasing  maximum  weekly 
benefits  from  100  percent  to  200  percent 
of  statewide  average  weekly  wages  is 
estimated  by  the  Commla&ioo  to  increase 
workmen's  compensation  costs  by  less 
than  5  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  cost  of 
going  from  50  percent — which  is  about 
what  many  State  laws  now  provide — to 
100  percent  of  statewide  average  weekly 
wages  is  estimated  by  the  Commission  as 
35  percent  of  the  current  cost  of  work-  • 
men's  compensation  premiumK.  To  put 
the  matter  in  further  perspective,  it 
should  also  be  noted  tbat  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  States,  workmens  compensa- 
tion costs  are  now  less  than  1  liercent  of 
the  pajToll. 

Another  area  in  which  iiay  bill  differs 
from  the  Commission's  recommendaUons 
is  in  the  requirement  that  Staxe  laws 
provide  for  adding  legal  fees  to  com- 
pensation awards,  at  least  where  a  claim- 
ant has  been  successful  in  obtaining  or 
Increasing  an  award  through  formal  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  before  the  Staxe 
or  on  appeal.  The  Comnusslon  made  no 
recommendations  on  this  subject. 

The  standard  In  my  bill  is  based  on  a 
comparable  provision,  contained  in  the 
Model  WorkiBen's  Compensation  Code 
developed   under   the   auspices   of    th*^ 
Council  of  State  Oovemments  in  1963. 
It  Is  also  consistent  with  the  provisions 
included  in  the  recently  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  standard  Is  to  provide  for 
payment  of  legal  fees  by  the  empk>yer. 
only  where  the  parties  have  been  uar^ 
able  to  reserve  the  naatter  in  informal: 
proceedings. 

The  effect  will  be,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  provision  of  the  bill 
wbdch  requires  the  agency  to  furnish  a»^ 
sistance  to  the  injured  employee  In  im>»* 
esslng  his  claim,  to  discourage  the  use  of 
an  attorney  at  the  Informal  stages  of  the 
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proceedliufs.  But.  wbcre  settlement 
proves  impossible,  and  a  claimant  suc- 
ceeds In  obtaining  or  Increasing  an 
award  through  f  onnal  proceedings  or  ap- 
peals, the  standard  In  my  bill  would 
spare  the  employee  the  necessity  of  bear- 
ing the  cost  of  attorney's  fees,  as  he  does 
now  imder  most  State  laws. 

Another  area  in  which  my  bill  goes 
further  than  the  Commission  concerns 
the  method  of  enforcement  of  Federal 
minimum  standards.  The  Commission's 
suggestion  was  that  in  States  with  laws 
«iat_dld  not  meet  Federal  standards, 
ritt^oyere  should  be  subject  to  suits  In 
the  Federal  courts  by  injured  employees, 
or  perhaps  local  U.S.  attorneys,  to  re- 
cover benefits  which  would  have  been 
paysible  had  Federal  standards  been  met. 
With  all  deference  to  the  Commission, 
this  Is  in  my  opinion  a  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure inconsistent  with  the  whole  no- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  as  an 
admmistratlve  system  which  Is  supposed 
to  provide  prompt  and  Inexpensive  re- 
lief to  Injured  workers. 

My  bin  adopts  a  plan  which  I  believe 
is  much  simpler  and  much  more  efficaci- 
ous. If  the  State  law  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  to  meet  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards,  or  the  State 
does  not  file  or  implement  an  approved 
State  plan,  then  the  Federal  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  will  apply  in  the  State.  The 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
bill  passed  recently  by  the  Soiate  em- 
bodies all  of  the  standards  specified  in 
this  bin  for  State  laws,  so  that  the  net 
,  result  win  be  that  If  a  SUte  law  does  not 
meet  the  standstfds  then  employers  will 
have  to  provide  essentially  the  same 
benefits  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law.  I  am, 
of  course,  assuming  that  the  amendments 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  the  Longshore- 
men's Act  win  be  enacted  tato  law. 

In  my  opimon.  this  typproach  Is  cal- 
culated to  encourage  and  preserve  the 
State  workmen's  compensation  system  as 
we  know  it  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
a  Federal  fail-safe  mechanism  in  the 
event  that  the  States  are  just  not  willing 
to  amend  their  laws  to  meet  minimum 
standards  of  ade<iuacy  and  fairness.  This 
<s  basically  the  approach  we  took  in  con- 
nection with  the  black  lung  benefits  pro- 
gram, and  its  simplicity  and  efTectiveness 
make  It  the  most  sensible  way  to  handle 
the  Issue.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that 
there  are  many  who  stUl  hold  strong 
views  about  the  right  of  the  States  to 
exercise  exclusive  authority  over  work- 
men's compensation  and  that  this  en- 
forcement plan  Is  bound  to  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  points  about  my  blU. 
I  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  many 
times  before  In  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter: the  States  deserve  enormous  credit 
for    initiftting    ttils   himume    program; 
however,  the  mere  fact  that  the  States 
initiated  workmen's  compensation  laws 
is  no  reeuon  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  stay  its  hand  forever  in  the  face  of 
the    documented    inadequacies    of    the 
workmec's  c<HnpensatiGii  laws  of  many 
States. 

Let  me  "mphft^^  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  my  blU  does  not  federalize  work- 
men's compensation.  Rather,  it  attempts 
to  build  upon  wliat  Is  good  In  the  present 


system  of  State  laws  and  to  give  the 
EttatM  encouragement  and  technical  and 
flyiawrifti  assistance  In  improving  their 
laws  to  meet  what  amounts  to  universally 
accepted  standards  of  decency.  If  the 
P>Bderal  effort  is  to  be  effective,  there 
must  be  some  mechanism  for  insuring 
that  the  States  act  to  improve  their  laws, 
for  our  past  experience  with  purely  vol- 
untary efforts  and  exhortation  to  the 
States  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  tills 
matter  cannot  be  left  to  volimtary  action 
by  the  States.  Iliere  must  be  a  Federal 
stick  as  weU  as  a  Federal  carrot  if  the 
standards  that  everyone  agrees  should 
b©  met  are  actuaUy  to  be  met. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  cannot  accept 
the  Commission  recommendation  that 
Congress  enact  no  legislation  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975.  in  this  area  in  order  to  give 
the  States  a  chance  voluntarily  to  im- 
prove their  laws.  I  do  not  qxxarrel  with 
the  thesis  that  the  States  should  be  given 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  act  to 
brtng  their  laws  up  to  date,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  Congress  should  not  act 
now.  If  we  wait  until  1975  even  to  con- 
sider actiixg,  clearly  much  of  the  mo- 
mentum which  the  Commission  report 
has  generated  wiU  be  lost. 

We  ought  to  act  now,  but  m  our  action 
give  the  States  a  reasonable  time  to  act. 
This  Is  why  my  biU  provides  that  the 
minimum  standards  specified  in  it  wUl 
not  go  into  effect  until  January  1,  1975. 
Under  my  biU  the  States  will  have  2  fun 
years  to  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  their  laws  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards;  siu'ely  that  is  a  recuson- 
able  time  in  which  to  make  the  necessary 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  we  are 
in  the  closmg  days  of  the  session  and 
there  is  no  prospect  for  action  caa  my  blU 
untU  next  year.  Nevertheless,  I  thought 
It  would  be  Important  to  introduce  this 
proposal  now  so  that  the  parties  who  are 
Interested  in  workmen's  compensation 
reform  win  have  a  chance  to  study  it  and 
so  that  perhaps  we  can  refine  it  between 
now  and  the  beginning  of  next  year  when 
I  shaU  reintroduce  it.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  people  throughout  the  country 
who  are  involved  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation programs — from  the  business  com- 
munity, from  the  labor  movement,  from 
the  insurance  Industry,  and  from  State 
and  Federal  agencies — win  study  this 
proposal  and  wiU  give  me  the  benefit  of 
their  comments. 

My  bin  does  not  embody  every  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Commission 
and.  as  I  have  indicated,  in  some  respects 
it  goes  somewhat  farther  than  the  Com- 
mission recommended.  I  would  be  most 
interested  in  having  the  btoieflt  of  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  my  coUeagues 
and  any  expression  of  Interest  by  any 
Senator;  and  of  people  who  are  Inter- 
ested to  this  Issue  during  the  coming 
months  as  we  prepare  to  take  up  this 
issue  next  year.  In  that  connection.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  dlsttoguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  Senator  WrtUAMS.  has 
assured  me  tJtiat  this  legislation  wiU  be 
given  high  priority  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unstnlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bUl  be  printed 
to  the  Record  at  this  potot. 


There  b^ng  no  obJectUm.  tbe  biU  wm 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoie.  m 
follows; 

8.  4110 
Be  it  emaeUd  by  th«  Sentte  and  Houm  «i 

Repretentatiof  o/  th*  United  StattM  o/ 
America  in  Congreu  aM«mN«I.  Th»t  thk 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  tti*  "Wortuxtcn'a  Oom- 
pensatlon  lmproT«m«nt  Act  ot  1972**. 
nMsnro  amd  obclaeatioh  or  mroa 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Tb*  Congrei  Onds  aiul  (tocUnt 
that— 

( 1 )  the  TMt  majority  of  American  woikan, 
and  thetr  famines,  aro  <l«p«Dd»nt  on  wock> 
msn's  covopenaatloa  Bf>UBaa  for  thetr  buU 
economic  neorlty,  madloel  tiatuiaut.  tad 
rebAbUltatlon  In  the  eyent  such  worken  nif. 
fer  ^'«^>»HT\g  Injury  or  death  In  the  oouxm 
of  their  emfAoyxaent,  Mod  thtX  the  (uU  pro- 
tection of  Aiaerlcan  worlcert  from  job-relafeMi 
Injury  or  death  reqiilree  an  adequate,  prompt, 
and  equitable  system  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation In  addition  to  an  effective  program  of 
occupational  health  and  safety  regnlatloa; 

(2)  each  year  fourteen  thousand  Ameri- 
can workers  die  and  ninety  thousand  workers 
are  permanently  Impaired  as  a  result  of  work* 
related  Injuilee  or  dlaeaaee  and  that  work- 
related  deaths  and  dlsabUltes  strike  men  sad 
women  In  their  most  productive  years  when 
they  are  most  likely  to  have  a  dependent  f  am^ 

Uy: 

(3)  disabilities  and  deaths  dtw  to  work* 
reUted  mjurlaa  or  dissssss  cause  hardship 
for  workers  and  thetr  families,  reduce  the  •<• 
fectlvenees  of  manpower  reaouitiea  la  tlM 
United  States,  and  impoee  a  substantial  bur- 
den on  Intentate  commerce  In  terms  of  lost 
Income,  lost  production,  and  diminished  ocm- 
stuner  expenditures; 

<4)  the  four  basic  objectives  of  workmen's 
ooinpensatlon  Include  (A)  broad  coverage  d 
employees  and  work-related  Injurtes  and  d^ 
eases;  (B)  substantial  protection  acalBat  lar 
terruptlon  of  lnoom«;  (O)  the  pvovlston  o( 
suillclent  medical  and  rehablUtaUve  services; 
and  (D)  the  encouragement  of  safety; 

(6)  the  National  Commission  on  StaU 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  establtshed 
pursuant  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  determined  that,  despite 
recent  improvements,  many  existing  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws  fall  to  meet 
objectives  set  forth  In  pazagraph  (4)  and 
thus  faU  to  provide  adequate  and  fair  pro- 
tection to  workers  and  the  famlUes  of  work- 
ers injured  or  killed  on  the  job;  and 

(6)  the  improvemants  tttat  are  neoessaiy 
to  insure  that  an  adequate,  prompt,  and 
equitable  system  of  workmen's  coaapensatloa 
Is  avaUable  to  aU  American  workers  can  and 
should  be  achieved  without  altering  the 
primary  legislative  and  administrative  re- 
spooaibUlty  of  the  States  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation programi^  and  there  Lb  a  need  for 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  In  meeting  this  respoa- 
slblllty  and.  where  necessary,  to  assure  that 
workmen's  compensation  programs  within 
the  several  States  meet  minimum  standards 
of  adequacy,  promptness,  and  fairness. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through 
the  exercise  of  oongreeslonai  power  to  regu- 
late  commeroe  and  to  provide  for  the  geosnl 
welfare  to — 

(1)  encourage  and  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  mate 
Improvements  In  their  existing  workmen's 
compensation  programs  designed  to  provlds 
aU  American  workers  and  their  families  aa 
adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable  system  of 
workmen's  compensation  in  the  event  they 
sufTer  work-related  disabling  injury  or  death; 

(2)  establish  minimum  standards  of  ade- 
quacy and  falmeas  for  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation progranxs  and  procedures  by  which 
such  standards  may  be  implemented  by  sn 
appropriate  Federal  agency  in  those  St»t«« 
which  do  not  comply  with  them;  and 

(8)    establish  appropriate   procedures  for 
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jnooltortng  the  progrees  of  the  States  In  im- 
proving  their  workmen's  oompenaattcm  pro- 
grams and  meeting  such  minimum  standards 
and  for  revising  and  improving  such  mlni- 
aum  standards. 

omwiTiom 
8«c.  3.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(b)  The  term  "Advisory  CommlsslMi'' 
means  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Workmen's  Compensation  established  under 
this  Aet. 

(c)  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son who  employs  any  Individual  but  shaU 
not  toclude  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  governments,  governmental 
agenctes.  political  subdivisions,  labor  unions, 
partnerships,  associations,  mutual  com- 
panies, joint-stock  companies,  trust,  unin- 
corporated organizations,  trustees,  trustees 
in  bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

(e)  The  term  "employee"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer  on  whose 
earnings  such  employer  Is  required  to  pay 
taxes  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  Includ- 
ing any  individual  employed  In  domestic  serv- 
ice, except  that  such  term  shall  not  include 
any  individual  Insofar  as  his  emplojfrment  Is 
covered  by  the  Federal  Employeee  Oompenoa- 
tlon  Act  (5  U.S.C.  81) ,  the  Federal  Employees 
Liability  Act  (46  U.8.O.  61  et  seq.) ,  or  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Oom- 
pensatlon  Act  (33  U.S.C.  001  et  seqO,  nor 
shall  It  Include  a  master  or  member  at  a 
crew  of  any  veseel. 

(f)  The  term  "statewide  average  weekly 
wage"  means  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
production  or  ncmsupervlsory  workers  on  pri- 
vate nonagrlciUtural  payrolls  within  the 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

imniroM  standakds;  apfucakutt  cm 
TwawaxL  lAW 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Commencing  on  January  I, 
1978,  and  during  each  two-oalendar-year  pe- 
riod thereafter,  imleee  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  of  a  State  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  during  the  calendar 
year  preceding  such  two-year  period  to  meet 
the  mlnlmxmi  standards  prescribed  In  or  pur- 
suant to  this  section  during  such  two-year 
period,  the  provisions  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Oompenaatlon  Act,  as 
amended  (33  UB.C.  901  et  seq.)  shall  apply 
within  such  State. 

(b)  The  minimum  standards  which  each 
State  workmen's  compensation  law  shall  meet 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
section  are— 

(1)  Compensation,  medical  benefits,  reha- 
bilitation servlcee,  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  law  shall  be  provided  by  each 
employer  for  disability  or  death  to  hlfl  em- 
ployees caused  by  any  Injury  arising  out  of 
and  In  the  course  of  their  employment.  For 
the  purpoee  ot  this  section  (A)  the  term  "in- 
jury" means  any  harmful  change  in  the 
human  organism,  whether  or  not  tbe  restUt 
of  an  accident,  and  Includes  damage  to  or 
loss  of  a  prosthetic  E^pllance  and  any  dli- 
esse,  except  communicable  disease  unless  tbe 
risk  of  contracting  such  disease  Is  IscretMd 
by  the  nature  of  the  employment,  aj^d  (B) 
any  injiiry  shall  be  deemed  to  have  arisen 
out  of  and  In  the  course  of  employment  la 
work-related  factora  were  a  significant  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  Injtiry. 

(3)  Coverage  imder  the  State  law  shall  be 
compulsory  for  all  employers  with  respect  to 
all  of  their  employees. 

(3)  There  shall  be  no  maximum  limitation 
on  the  total  amount  of  compensation  pay- 
able In  cases  of  death  or  temporary  or  per- 
manent total  dioabUlty. 

(4)  There  shall  be  no  m^rtmnnn  limita- 
tions on  the  type  or  extent  of  medical  care 
or  rehabilitation  services  (or  expenses  for 
such  care  or  servloes)  In  any  case. 


(6)  Tbe  oompensauoo  payable  to  injured 
workers  for  tetntr—ry  or  permanent  total 
dlaaeuity  or  to  surviving  dependents  in 
deatti  caaee  sbaU  be  not  lees  than  66^  per 
centuaa  of  the  worker's  average  weekly  wage 
subject  to  the  following  permlsslbie  maxi» 
munas: 

(A)  During  the   period  fsoaa  January   1. 

1975.  to  Oeoember  31.  1976.  the  maximum 
weekly  benefits  payable  stiall  be  iiot  less  than 
100  per  centiun  o(  the  statewide  average 
weekly  wage  on  January  1, 1974. 

(B)  DurlQg   the   period   from   January    1, 

1976,  to  December  31,  1976,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefits  payable  shall  be  not  leas 
than  133  Vs  per  centum  of  the  statewide 
average  weekly  wage  on  January  1.  197S. 

(C)  Duirlng  the  period  from  January  1, 
197T,  to  Deceml>er  31,  19T7,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefits  payable  shall  be  not  less  than 
166%  per  centum  of  the  statewide  average 
weekly  wage  on  January  1,  1076. 

(D)  During  the  two-year  period  commenc- 
ing on  January  l,  1978,  "and  during  each  two- 
year  period  thereafter,  the  maximum  weekly 
benefits  payable  shall  be  not  less  than  200 
per  centum  of  the  average  weekly  wage  In 
the  State  on  January  1  of  tbe  year  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  two-year  period. 

(6)  The  minimum  weekly  compensation 
benefits  for  temporary  or  permanent  total 
disability  shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  weekly  wage  within  the 
State  or  the  injured  worker's  actual  weekly 
wage,  whichever  is  less.  The  minimum  week- 
ly benefits  In  death  cases  shall  be  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  within  the  State. 

(7)  Where  an  Injury  causes  death,  or  an 
employee  who  Is  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  total  permanent  disability  subee- 
qnently  dies,  death  benefits  shall  be  payable 
to  the  deceased  employee's  widow  or  widow- 
er for  life  or  until  remarriage,  with  at  least 
two  years'  benefits  payable  upon  remarriage, 
and  to  surviving  children  tintU  at  least  age 
eighteen  or  tintll  at  least  age  twenty-three 
if  tbe  surrivlng  child  Is  a  full -time  student 
in  aat  accredited  educational  institution. 

(8)  The  waiting  period  for  benefits  shall 
not  be  longer  than  three  days  and  the  period 
for  quallf yltig  for  retroactive  benefits  during 
such  waiting  period  shall  not  be  longer  than 
fourteen  days. 

(t>  There  shall  be  special  provisions  for 
deaintg  with  lajurles  to  employees  suffering 
a  preeiOstlng  Impairment,  Including  pro- 
vlsiona  for  the  eetabtldtment  and  financing 
of  a  second  Injury  found  comparable  to  the 
provisions  of  sectlona  8(f)  and  44  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Rorbor  WM'kera'  Oom- 
pensatlen  Aet,  as  amended. 

( 10)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  appropri- 
ate pewlodio  adjnotment  of  benefits  being 
paid  far  prevlotBly  Incurred  disability  or 
death.  Including  death  or  disability  incuired 
prior  to  tbe  date  of  this  Act,  to  reflect  in- 
creaeee  In  statewide  average  weekly  wage 
levels  and  the  benefit  levels,  or  maximum 
llnUte  thereon,  provided  for  under  the  State 
law. 

( 11 )  Injured  employees  shall  have  the  rlgbt 
to  make  an  initial  seleetlon  of  phyHean  either 
from  among  all  lloenaed  i^ysieians  in  the 
state  or  from  aatong  a  panri  selected  or 
approved  by  the  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion agency. 

(12)  The  State  workmen's  compensation 
ageney  sbaU  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
appropriate  medical  and  rehablllatlon  serv- 
lcee in  eaoh  ease. 

(13)  Each  employer,  carrier,  employee,  at- 
torney, physician,  and  other  piartles  directly 
involved  In  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  the 
law.  shall  be  required  to  file  with  the  State 
workmen's  compensation  agency  such  re- 
ports eonoeming  the  manner  In  which  he  has 
carried  out  his  responslMlitlee  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  as  the  agency 
may  require. 

(14)  Tbe  time  lUnit  for  filing  a  claim  shall 


be  three  year*  after  tike  date  tbe  nlalman< 
knew,  or  by  the  eserelee  of  reasonable  dlU^ 
genoe  should  have  known,  of  tbe  eidatenoe 
at  the  disability  and  lu  poeolble  relaUonafaip 
to  his  employment  or,  wtiere  payment  at 
oompensatlon  has  been  made  without  an 
award  on  aocount  ol  disability  or  death, 
within  one  year  after  tbe  date  of  the  last 
payment. 

(16)  Fees  payable  to  clalmanu'  attorneys 
ShaU  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  State 
workmen's  compeosatlon  agency. 

(16)  Attorney's  fees  shall  be  added  to  an 
award  y(b»n  a  claimant  has  suooeeded  in 
obtaining  or  increasing  tbe  award  tlirough 
formal  adjudioatory  proceedings. 

(17)  Compromise  and  release  agreemenu 
shall  be  pMmitted  only  under  conditions 
specified  In  the  law  and  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tbe  state  agency  or  a  reeponsible 
oOclal  of  the  agency. 

(16)  An  Injured  employee  or  the  eurnvora 
of  a  deceased  employee  bhall  be  permitted  to 
claim  benefits  under  the  law  U  the  Injury  or 
death  for  which  benefits  are  claimed  occurred 
within  the  8ta»«,  if  the  employment  of  the 
employee  o*jt  of  and  In  the  course  of  whlob 
the  ln}\iry  or  death  aroee  was  principally 
localised  within  the  State  or  tf  the  employee 
was  hired  for  such  employment  in  the  State. 

(19)  The  Stote  shall  have  filed  a  State 
plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  tbts  Act. 

(20)  Bueft  other  standards  as  tbe  Seere- 
tary  may  proraalgate  from  time  to  time  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

(c)  Dtnring  any  period  when  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Oompen- 
satlon Act  Is  applicable  within  a  State  pur- 
suant to  this  Aot.  (1)  It  shall  apply  to  aU 
employers  fas  defined  In  this  Act)  within 
the  State  with  respect  to  the  injury  or  death 
of  any  employee  (as  defined  In  this  Aet)  of 
suoh  employers  irreepeettve  ot  the  plaoe 
where  the  Injury  or  death  ooctirred,  and  (3) 
If  any  of  the  mmimvmi  standards  specified 
In  subeectlot)  (b)  of  this  section  would  re- 
quire higher  compeneation  or  death  bene- 
fito  to  be  pcOd  ttaaa  would  be  required  under 
the  Longirheremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Aet  then  such  standard  shaU 
apply  w1«hin  suob  State  during  euoh  period. 

BTITX   FULKS 

Sxc.  &.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
maintain  or  assume  responsibility  for  ad- 
mlcJatration  and  enforcement  of  a  work- 
men's compensation  program  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan  which  maeU 
the  reqiilremants  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subeectlon  (a) . 
or  any  modlfloatlon  thereof,  U  such  a  plan 
In  his  judgment — 

( 1 )  rteslgpates  a  State  agency  as  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  plan  throughout 
the  Bute; 

(2)  provides  for  the  develt^ment  and  en- 
forcement of  a  workmen's  compensation 
program  which  meets  the  minimum  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(3)  provldee  for  the  establishment  within 
the  State  Workmen's  Compensation  agency 
of  a  division  with  authority  and  reaponal- 
bUlty  to  supervise  medical  care  and  rehabili- 
tation services  and  to  make  examinations 
and  reports  In  cases  where  controversy  ex- 
ists over  medical  questions  such  as  the  ex- 
istexkce,  dagree  or  cause  of  dlsablUty; 

(4)  provides  procedures  for  resolving  con- 
tested cases.  Including  appellate  prooeduzes 
vsritjiin  the  agency  or  the  coiuts  which  are 
fair  and  expeditious; 

(8)  provides  for  the  appointment  of  em- 
ployees of  the  State  'workmen's  compensa- 
tion agency  through  the  State  civil  service 
system  or  other  system  based  on  merit; 

{%)  prov'ldes  for  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  by  the  State  'workmen's 
compensation  agency  of  a  continuing  pro- 
gram to  inform  employeee  of  the  features 
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<rf  Um  8tat«  worttmwi'B  oompmaamXion  pro- 
grmm  va*  to  mbIM  emptojreM  tn  prooewtng 

their  cl«lm«  before  the  agency; 

<7)  gtvw«  «tlBf»ctory  a»\ir*nc«s  that  th« 
3t*t»  workmen's  cenipen«*«lon  agency  will 
Oe  adequately  fMnded  aad  for  matetenanoe 
of  at  leaet  the  current  level  of  effort  by  the 
Stete;  ^ 

1 8 )  requires  employer*  In  the  State  to  maae 
such  reporU  concerning  worfc-related  In- 
]urtee  and  worlanen's  octnpenaatlon  Mneflte 
to  the  State  workmen*  oompetuat ton  agen- 
cy or  to  the  Secretarr  tm  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  reMonably  requtrr 

(9)  prorWee  that  the  State  agency  wlU 
make  such  reporte  to  the  Secretary  In  euoh 
form  and  containing  such  ln*orm»tten.  as  the 
Secretary  shaU  from  tlm*  to  time  rea«on»biy 
require. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  eubmlt- 
ted  under  subsection  (ai .  he  shall  alTord  the 
State  submitting   the   plan  due  notice  and 
qpportunlty  for  a  hearing  before  so  doing. 
rrrxaMiNATioNS  by  rtrs  skc««TA«T 

Skc.  6.  (a)  On  or  before  JanuAry  1.  1974, 
aad  on  or  before  January  1  of  e»ch  second 
•••ear  thereafter  the  Secretary  ihkll  make  a 
preliminAry  determUiatlon  as  t»  whether 
each  State  law  meets  the  minimum  staadards 
prescribed  in  section  4  as  appltcahle  during 
the  next  two-year  pwlod,  and  as  to  whether 
the  State  has  submitted  a  State  plan  meeting 
-.he  requirements  of  section  5.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  publish  hu  prellj»ln*ry  de- 
termination In  the  Federal  RegUter  and  no- 
tify the  Oovemor  and  the  State  w«rkmMi's 
compensation  agency  of  his  flndlnge.  Upon 
publlcatton  of  his  prelimlnexy  determination 
the  Secretary  shall  aflord  the  State  agency, 
•he  advisory  commisalon  and  other  interest- 
ed persons,  a  period  of  not  leae  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  to  preaeat  any  in- 
formation which  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
making  of  a  anal  determination  with  reepeot 
to  the  State  law  and  the  State  plan.  In- 
cluding any  statutory  or  administrative 
changes  which  m»y  have  been  made  subse- 
quent to  the  preliminary  determination. 

(b)  On  or  before  September  1,  1&74.  and 
on  or  before  September  1  of  each  seoood  year 
therecfter.  the  Secretary  shaU  make  a  final 
datermlnattoc  as  to  whether  the  State  law 
aioets  the  minimum  standards  prescribed  in 
section  4,  and  the  State  plan  meets  the  re- 
quliwmente  of  section  6  tat  the  two-ye«r 
period  commencing  on  the  following  JamisKy 
1  He  BhsU  promptly  publish  his  flndlngB  In 
the  l»edBral  Register  and  notify  the  Oovernor 
of  the  State  and  the  state  workmen's  com- 
peasatloa  agency  of  hla  determination. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  each  Inapec- 
tloiffl  as  are  necessary  to  aacertato  whether 
a  state  plan  should  be  approved  and  to  eval- 
uate the  manner  in  which  sm  approved  State 
plan  IB  being  carried  out.  The  Secretary  shall. 
on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by  tHe  8tate 
agency  and  his  own  inspections,  makes 
a  continuing  evaluation  of  the  manner  tn 
which  each  State  having  a  plan  approved 
under  ttile  section  Is  carrying  out  surfJ  plan, 
and  meeting  the  minimum  standards  pre- 
scribed m  section  4.  Whenever  taie  Secretary 
aada,  after  affording  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  ttiat  during  any  two 
calendar  year  period  In  which  a  State  plan  Is 
in  effect  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provtslon  of  the  State 
plan  '  or  any  assurance  contained  therein) ,  or 
that  the  State  law  no  longer  meets  the  mini- 
mum standards  prescribed  In  section  4,  he 
shall  notify  the  State  agency  of  hla  wltjj- 
drawal  of  approval  of  such  plan.  Thirty  days 
aft«  the  State  agency  has  received  such  no- 
tice such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  and 
t.ha  XiOnssboresoea's  and  Harb«r  W£>rkers' 
Compensation  Act  shall  thereaXter  appiy  in 
such  State  during  the  balance  at  suob  two 
calendar  year  period,  but  the  State  may  re- 
tain lurlsdlctlon  in  any  oeee  oommenoed  be- 
rore  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan  whenever  the 


iiaues  Involved  do  not  relate  to  the  reasons 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan. 

(d)  In  making  determinations  under  this 
seotlon  the  Secretary  shall  consider,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  applicable  StaM  statutes,  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion agency  and  the  body  of  administrative 
and  Judicial  deettions  interpreting  and  apply- 
ing such  law.  A  SUte  law  shall  be  deemed  to 
.xwnply  with  the  mlhlmtim  standards  pre- 
crlbed  in  section  4  If  !t  provides  for  benefits 
and  proceduree  which  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  or  more  favorable  to  injured 
employees  than  the  benefits  and  proceduree 
specified  In  section  4. 

mW    STAMSAKDS 

Skc.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  rule 
promulgate  any  new  or  Improved  minimum 
workmen's  compensation  in  the  following 
manner: 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
basis  of  information  submitted  to  him  In 
writing  by  the  Advisory  Commission,  an  In- 
terested person,  a  representative  of  any  or- 
ganization of  employers  or  employees,  or  a 
SUte  or  political  subdivision,  or  on  the  basis 
of  Information  developed  by  the  Secretary  or 
otherwise  available  to  blm.  determixies  that 
a  rule  should  be  promulgated  in  order  to 
serve  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  appointed  under  section 
10  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
the  Advisory  Commission  with  any  proposals 
of  his  own  together  with  all  pertinent  fac- 
tual Information  developed  by  the  Secretary 
or  otherwise  available.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  Its 
recommendations  regarding  the  rule  to  be 
promtilgated  within  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  the  Secretary's  request  or  within 
such  longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
from  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  request. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed rule  promulgating  a  new  or  improved 
minimum  workmen's  compensation  standard 
in  the  Federal  BegUter  and  shall  afford  In- 
terested persons  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
publication  to  submit  written  data  or  com- 
ments. 

(3)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  period 
for  the  mii>»'"'—*^''  of  written  data  or  oom- 
ments  under  paragraph  {i),  any  intecaeted 
person  may  file  with  the  Secretary  written 
objections  to  the  proposed  rule,  stating  the 
grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a  public 
hearing  on  such  objections.  Within  thirty 
days  after  the  last  day  for  filing  such  objec- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  specifying  the 
standard  to  which  objections  have  bees  filed 
and  a  hearing  requested,  and  specifying  a 
tune  and  place  for  such  hearing. 

(4)  'mthln  sixty  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  provided  for  the  submission  of 
written  data  or  comments  under  paragraph 
(2) ,  or  within  sixty  days  after  the  completion 
of  any  hearing  held  under  paragraph  (3) .  the 
Secretary  may  issue  a  rule  promiilgatlng  a 
new  or  Improved  rr>innniim  workmen's  com- 
pensation standard  or  make  a  determination 
that  a  rtile  should  not  be  Iseued.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  delay  the  effective  date  of  any 
new  or  modified  standard  for  such  period 
as  Is  necessary  to  afford  States  or  State  work- 
men's compensation  agencies  a  reasonable 
opporttmlty  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  standard. 

juDiciAi.  Kxvnrw 
Sec.  a.  Any  State,  any  employer  or  associa- 
tion of  employers  emplojring  more  than  one 
thousand  employeee  in  a  State,  or  any  orga- 
niaatioa  of  employeee  representing  more 
than  one  thoueand  etaployees  within  a  State, 
may  obtain  review  of  decisions  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  sections  6,  6,  and  7  by  filing  in  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  In  the  circuit 
ln.W)tl^.1^«^iM«t0  la  located  withUi  thlx^ 


days  following  receipt  ca  notloe  of  the  Sea*. 
tuy'B  decision  a  petition  U>  review  In  whoi« 
or  In  part  the  decision  of  the  Secretary.  A 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
served  upon  the  Secretary,  and  thereupoa 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  in  the 
covirt  the  record  upon  which  the  declaloa 
complained  of  was  issued  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Un- 
less  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court  en  the 
basis  of  a  clear  showing  of  probable  success 
on  the  merits,  and  a  finding  that  Irreparable 
injury  would  otherwise  result,  the  filing  of  a 
petition  for  review  shall  not  stay  the  effect 
of  the  Secretary's  decision.  Unless  the  court 
finds  that  the  Secretary's  decision  Is  not  sup* 
ported  by  substantial  evidence  the  court 
shall  aifirm  the  Secretary's  decision.  The 
order  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

GXANTa   TO   eTATXS 

Sec.  9.  (a>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
during  the  fiscal  ye«ur  ending  June  30.  1973, 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  Statee  which  have  designated 
a  State  agency  under  section  5  to  assist 
them — 

(1 )  in  identifying  their  needs  and  reepon- 
stbUlttes  In  the  area  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, 

<2)  In  developing  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 6.  or 

(3)  In  developing  plans  for — 

(A^  eetabllshing  systems  for  the  coUectlon 
of  information  concerning  workmen's  com- 
peosatlon: 

(B)  Increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
in  workmen's  compensation  programs:  or 

(C)  otherwise  Improving  the  administra- 
tive and  enforcement  of  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Oovemor  of  the  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency  for  receipt 
of  any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary  uader 
this  section. 

(c)  Any  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  implication 
therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  appUca- 
tloo.  and  shall  approve  or  leject  stich 
application. 

(e)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
tuider  subsection  (a)  of  this  seotlon  may  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
application.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share 
for  all  Statee  under  either  such  subeectlon 
is  not  the  same,  the  differences  among  the 
statee  shaU  be  eeUbllshed  on  the  basU  of 
objective  criteria. 

(f)  Prior  to  Jiuie  30.  1976,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Preeldeot  and 
to  the  Congress,  describlog  the  axperleiioe 
under  the  grant  programs  authorized  by  this 
section  and  Tn'^^'"e  f^J  recommeartattoiw 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  fiscal  year  1973  and  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $16.- 
OOO.OOQ  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
provlstoos  of  this  section,  which  shall  re- 
main avallaMe  tmtll  expended. 

AOvnokT  coMiuasioK 
Sxc.  10.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established 
the  Federal  Workmen's  Compensation  Ad- 
visory Commission,  to  be  composed  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
representatives  of  labor,  one  member  shall 
be  appomted  from  Eimong  representatives  of 
business  or  insurance,  and  three  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  repreeenta- 
tlvea  of  the  general  pubUc.  The  President 
ShaU  designate  one  of  the  public  members 
to  serve  as  Chairman.  Three  members  of  the 
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n^BBiiai^^  «*>•"  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Sbm  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Oom- 
^rton  shall  be  four  years,  except  that  of 
tvTmembers  first  appointed,  one  member 
^aU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
^member  shaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  ot 
two  years,  one  member  sbaU  be  i^potnted 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  two  members 
SbaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  yean. 
(b)  The  CoBunlsslon  shall — 

(1)  monitor  the  progress  of  the  several 
gt^tss  in  inftK*"g  Improvements  In  their 
workmen's  compensation  programs  and  in 
complying  with  the  minimum  standards 
Movlded  in  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(J)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Its  conclusions 
as  to  the  compliance  or  nonoompllanoe  of 
State  programs  with  the  minimum  standards 
preierlbed  In  section  4  of  this  Aot; 

(8)  review  the  adequacy  of  State  plana 
submitted  under  section  6  of  this  Act; 

(4)  engage  in  reeearch  and  development 
of  recommendations  for  improving  work- 
men's compenaatton  programs,  including, 
wfthout  limitation,  reconunendatlons  for 
standards  for  determining  the  compensation 
payable  for  permanent  partial  dlsabUlty; 

(6)  recommend  appropriate  administrative 
or  legislative  action  to  establish  new  or 
Improved  standards  under  section  7  of  this 
Act; 

(61  fumlsb  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to 
Improve  workmen's  compensation  programs; 

and 

(7)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  admlnlstra- 
tlMi  of  Federal  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams and  make  reoommendatloae  for  ap- 
propriate administrative  and  legislative 
obanges. 

(c)  (1)  The  Conmilselon  or  any  authorised 
subcommittee  or  members  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  snch 
tssttmony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Oemmlssion  deems  advisable. 
Any  members  autborlBed  by  the  Commlselon 
may  administer  oaths  of  affirmation  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commlselon  or 
any  subcommittee  or  members  thereof. 

(3)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Caialrman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tton  as  the  Coounlaslon  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  function  under  this  section. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  t<^— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  Qeneral  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  OS-IS  of  the  Qeneral  Schedule 
under  section  6832  of  such  title,  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermltent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorlaed  by 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  the  Chairman,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion fc»'  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  at  the  dally  rate  prescribed 
for  OS-18  under  section  6332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 


m  the  performance  of  their  dutlee  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Oommtsslon. 

(g)  section  M!8  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUO«rlng  new  claose: 

"(  )  Ohalnnan,  Federal  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Advisory  Oonunisalon." 

(h)  The  Oommlssion  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congrees,  not  later 
than  inebruary  1  of  each  year,  a  report  of  Its 
activities,  together  with  such  reoommenda- 
tions  as  It  deems  advisable. 

BTATXS'TICS 

Sko.  11.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poeea  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  In  oonsulta- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  and  maintain  an 
effective  program  of  coUectloo,  oomyliatlnn, 
and  analysis  of  workmen's  oompensatlon 
statistics.  Such  program  may  cover  ail  em- 
ployments whether  or  not  subject  to  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage In  programs  of  studies.  Information, 
stnd  communication  concerning  workmen's 
compensation  statistics: 

(2)  make  grants  to  States  or  p<^tical 
subdivisions  thereof  in  order  to  assist  them 
In  developing  and  administering  programs 
dealing  with  workmen's  compensation  sta- 
tistics; azid 

(3)  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  reeearch  and  Inves- 
tigations as  give  promise  of  furthering  the 
adjectives  of  this  seotlon. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  for  each  grant  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  up 
to  60  per  centimi  of  the  State's  total  cost. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  poUtlokl  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  servloes,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  ag«u3les  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  with  or  without  reUn- 
bursement.  In  order  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  bis  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  Employers  shall  file  such  reports  with 
the  Secretary  as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, as  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(f)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  labor  and  States  pertaining  to  the  coUec- 
tlon of  Workmen's  Compensation  statistics 
already  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded 
by  grants  or  contracts  made  under  this  Act. 

auuri's 

Sxc.  IJ.  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  this  Act,  the  progress 
toward  achievement  of  the  ptirpoee  of  this 
Act,  the  needs  and  requirements  in  the  field 
of  Workmen's  Compensation,  and  any  other 
relevant  Information. 

skPAXABnxrr 

Sxc.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remaindwr  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  thoee  as  to  which  It  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AFPaorSIATIOMS 

8bc.  14.  There  are  suthorleed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  deem 
necessary. 

SfFt.fl»X    DSTI 

Sac.  16.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  MC- 
OovixH): 
S.  4111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  catastrophe  insurance.  Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  introduction  on  be- 
half of  my  di&Ungulfihed  colleague,  Sen- 
ator McOovcair.  a  bill,  the  National 
Catastrophe  Insurance  Act  of  1972. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcofts  a  statement  of 
Senator  McOovxih  which,  in  his  ab- 
sence, explains  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  the  reasons  for  its  Introduction,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STA'TXKkKT    BT    SXMATOB    MCOOVkkM 

Mr.  President,  in  June  of  this  year.  Hinr- 
rlcane  Agnes  and  the  floods  It  created  left  a 
trail  of  Incredible  destruction  and  personal 
tragedy.  Never  before  In  our  history  has  a 
natural  disaster  had  such  a  cruelly  devas- 
tating Impact  on  the  lives  and  property  and 
futures  of  so  many  Americans.  And  yet  the 
req>onse  to  this  great  national  disaster  on 
the  part  of  our  national  government  has  not 
been  sufnctent.  Nixon  AdminlstrBtion  offi- 
cials themselves  have  joined  the  voloes  of 
local  governing  officials  to  complain  about 
the  Inefficiency  with  which  rehabilitation  la 
being  carried  out. 

In  August,  I  toured  the  fiood-ravaged 
Wyoming  Valley  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
What  I  saw  there — nine  weeks  after  Btirrl- 
cane  Agnes  had  rocked  the  East  Coast  from 
Florida  to  New  Tork — was  profoundly  mov- 
ing and  deeply  discouraging.  The  magnifi- 
cent spirit  of  the  homeless  and  destitute  has 
been  commendable  as  they  attempt  to  re- 
construct their  ll'ves.  But  they  need  more 
assistance.  As  my  dlrttngutshed  colleague  In 
the  House  of  Repreeentatives,  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Boland  of  Maaaaohusetts.  pointed  out 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Hurricane  Ag- 
nes's  destruction  has  affected  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people.  He  pointed  out  that  an 
estimated  $460  mllllnn  of  Federal  funds  are 
being  made  available  to  fadUtate  the  reoov- 
ery  of  the  stricken  seven-etate  area — $800 
million  In  previously  appropriated  urban 
renewal  funds  and  $360  million  in  new  funds, 
approval  of  which  Is  expected  before  Con- 
grees adjotims.  Theee  funds  are  urgently 
needed  to  restore  damaged  communities.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done — one  estimate  Is  that 
damage  to  Pennsylvania  alone  Is  estimated 
at  more  than  $3.6  bUllon. 

Efforts  to  undertake  a  massive  reconstruc- 
tion are  Indlspenaable.  But  cme  should  look 
to  the  future  as  well. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  Introducing  today 
The  National  Catastrophe  Insurance  Act  of 
1973  In  order  to  establish  financial  protec- 
tion against  disasters  of  a  similar  magnitude 
if,  unfortunately,  these  should  oocnr.  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  work  of  Representative 
Daniel  Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  the  able  Mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  who  has 
introduced  financial-protection  legtalatlon  tn 
the  House  of  Representatives  His  bill  has 
drawn  27  cosponaors.  We  share  the  same  out- 
look— an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
p>ound  of  cure. 

My  bUl  would  establish  a  National  Catas- 
trophe Insurance  Corporation  to  administer 
a  program  of  national  catastrophe  Ineurance. 
designed  to  prevent  severe  economic  dlslooa- 
tlons  from  catastrophes,  to  provide  repars- 
tlons  on  an  Insurance  basis,  and  to  provide 
nnanclal  protection  to  thoee  expoeed  to  loeees 
arising  out  ctf  catastrophes.  The  Oorporation 
would  be  a  Federally  chartered  one  composed 
of  eleven  Directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  oonaent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Board  of  Directors  would  coBslat  of 
a  majority  of  representatives  of  the  Federal 
GK>vernment,  but  repreeentatlon  would  aleo 
be  drawn  from  state  aud  local  government 
and  consumers.  The  Corporation  would  be 
provided  at  its  beginning  such  money  as  the 
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Confiwa  think*  oaoMMry.  Th*re*Xt«r,  tbe 
Corpoi»tlon  would  h*v«  autbortty  to  borrow 
from  the  8ecr»t*ry  of  the  TrsMury  such  in- 
terwt-bearlng  funds  m  m»y  be  necweary  to 
meet  Ite  obllg»tlon«.  Purthermore.  the  Dttec- 
tors  fcTter  public  he«^n«»,  would  »pecUy  a 
surcharge  to  be  levied  on  exUtlng  property 
and  lUbUlty  ineurance  premlunui.  MartmTim 
surcharge  would  be  five  percent.  Thu  but- 
char»e  would  be  paid  to  an  individuals  in- 
surer along  with  the  reg\ilar  Insiiranoe  pre- 
mium. If  the  home-owner  sustained  a  cata- 
strophic losa,  he  would  be  reimbursed  imme- 
diately through  his  insxirance  company  In 
the  same  manner  a«  if  he  had  sustained  a 
an  lose.  All  of  hU  damage— to  the  extent  aS 
his  property  Insurance  coverage— would  be 
repaid  as  a  matter  of  right.  No  longer  would 
the  victim  of  a  flooding  catastrophe,  for  ex- 
ample, be  required,  in  effect,  to  go  to  Uie 
government— hat    in    hand— and    plead    for 

Under  the  terms  of  my  legislation.  I  point 
out.  there  Is  a  retroactive  feature  in  that  Uie 
Dl»«:tors  would  be  empowered  to  provide  for 
nayment  of  flood  loasea  which  were  Incurred 
aonce  January  ist  of  this  year  and  which 
were  Incurred  in  areas  or  localities  declared 
major  disaster  areas  by  the  President. 

One  point  more.  Mr.  President.  The  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  would  be  em- 
powered,  after  public  hearing,  to  specify 
oerlls  other  than  flooding  to  be  covered— 
p«ll8  that  are  typlcaUy  uninsured  or  unln- 
suiabl*  such  as  earthquaJce,  atomic  accident, 
war  damage,  or  mud-slide. 

This  Nation  has  been  providing  disaster 
relief  for  everyone  except  those  who  need  It 
auamt  and  can  afford  It  least.  We  can  ball  out 
the  incompetent  executives  of  Lockheed.  We 
can  provide  disaster  insurance  for  the  mis- 
managed Pennsylvania  Railroad.  But  when 
the  ordinary  family  U  wiped  out  by  a  disaster 
for  which  they  bear  no  responalbUlty.  we  tell 
them  that  they  must  make  it  on  their  own— 
except  for  soup  kitchens  and  emergency 
clothing  distribution  set  up  Immediately 
after  the  tragedy. 

The  lesson  of  Hurricane  Agnes  Is  that  we 
must  establish  a  permanent,  adequately  fi- 
nanced apparatus  to  care  not  for  the  most  ad- 
vantaged in  our  society,  but  for  the  least 
advantaged.  i,„„^ 

The  victim*  of  Hurricane  Agnes  have  shown 
courage  and  resourcefulness.  We  In  govern- 
ment can  do  no  less. 

S.  4111 

Be  it  enacted  By  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Revresentatlvta  of  the  United  State*  of 
imenca  in  Congresa  astembUd.  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Catastro- 
phe Inaurance  Act  of  1973". 
puapoas 

Smc.  2.  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Catastrophe  Insurance 
Corporation  to  administer  a  program  of  na- 
tional catastrophe  insxirance.  dealgned  to 
prevent  severe  economic  dislocaUons  from 
caMctrophee.  to  provide  reparations  on  an 
insazmnce  basis,  to  provide  protection  to  all 
tboM  ezpoeed  to  Ioms*  arising  out  of  catas- 
trophes, and  to  encourage  the  prevention  and 
mlAlmmxion  of  loeeee  arising  out  of  oatas- 

troptaee. 

rariNTTioira 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(I)  "catastrophe  Insurance"  means  tnsur- 
anae  against  flood  and  other  perils  specified 
by  the  Ba*rd  of  EWrectors  of  the  National 
Catastrophe  Insurance  Corporation  to  co'vei 
loeeee. 

(at  "property  lns\irance"  means  all  insur- 
ance Issued  by  insurance  companies  in  force 
In  any  State  on  any  real  property  or  peraonai 
property  located  in  any  State  other  than  th- 
sxiranoe  on  motor  vehicles. 

(8>  "Insurance  company"  means  any  In- 
suraaee    company    or    group    of    companies 


under  n^t^nmrat  owneTsblp  which  Is  author- 
ised to  engage  In  the  Insurance  business 
under  tt^e  laws  of  any  State,  and  also  In- 
cludes any  pool  or  aaeoclation  or  Insurance 
companies  formed,  associated  or  otherwise 
created  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  risks. 

(4 1  "premium  surcharge"  means  a  per- 
centage of  property  and  liability  Insurance 
premiums  to  be  specified  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  on  all  types  of 
property  and  liability  insurance  except  work- 
men's compensation,  bonds  and  health  in- 
surance. 

(6)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo.  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

(fl)  "Jurtsdlctlon"  means  any  State  or  sub- 
dlTlslon  thereof  which  the  Secretary  finds 
has  the  legal  authority  to  adopt  and  effec- 
tively enforce  local  land  use  and  control 
measures  to  reduce  the  potential  for  covered 
catastrophe. 

(7)  "Corporation"  means  National  Catas- 
trophe Insurance  Corporation. 

(B)  "Board  of  Director"  means  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

KSTABUSHMZNT  AlfD  AOTHOBTrT  OF  THK  NA- 
TIONAI.  CATASIBOPKX  INBTISAMai  CO«PO»A- 
TION 

Sac.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  National 
Catastrophe  Insurance  Corporation,  which 
shall  have  an  eleven-member  Board  of  Di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Board  shall  oonslst  of  repre- 
sentatives of — 

il)   State  and  local  governments; 

(2)   the  Federal  Oovemment;  and 

(3 1  consumer  interests. 
Not  leas  than  a  majority  of  the  Board  at  any 
time  shall  be  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  every  such  representative 
shall  immediately  cease  being  on  the  Board 
as  soon  as  he  is  removed  from  his  Federal 
position.  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  author- 
ised to  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
It  may  find  usef\il. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers: 

(1)  To  collect,  manage  and  Invest  in 
United  States  Oovemment  securities,  funds 
produced  by  the  surcharge  and  othw  funds 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

(2)  To  disburse  funds  to  reimburse  In- 
surance companiee,  to  pay  reasonable  oper- 
ating expenses  and  make  other  reasonable 
disbursements  in  accordance  with  Its  cor- 
porate putpoees. 

(3)  To  purchase  reinsurance  to  the  extant 
deemed  appropriate  and  available  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(c)  The  Oorporation  is  authorized  (1)  to 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (2) 
to  have  succeesion  until  dissolved  by  Act  of 
Congress;  (3)  to  make  and  enforce  such  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  this  chapter;  (4)  to 
make  and  perform  contracts,  agreements. 
and  commitments;  (6)  to  preecrtbe  and  im- 
pose fees  and  charges  for  servloee  by  the 
Corporation;  (6)  to  settle,  adjust,  and  com- 
promise, and  with  or  without  consideration 
or  benefit  to  the  Corporation  to  release  or 
waive  In  whole  or  In  part.  In  advance  or 
othwwise,  any  claim,  (temand,  or  right  of, 
by.  or  against  the  C<Mporatlon;  (7)  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  complain  and  defend.  In  any 
State.  Federal,  or  other  court;  and  (8)  to 
acquire,  take,  hold,  and  own.  and  to  deal 
vrith  and  dispose  of  any  property. 

(d)  (1)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  advisory  committee  members  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  reasonable  expenses  Incurred 
pursuant  to  their  duties  as  members.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  per- 
sons appointed  to  assist  the  Board  shall  not 


be  llaUe  personaUy  on  the  bonds  or  oOmt 
otolig»tloo*  of  the  Oorporation  and  the  n^ 
of  creditors  shall  be  solely  against  the  Cor« 
poratlon. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  ■^pr^lnt 
such  staff,  technical  experts  and  other  agents 
and  employees,  permanent  or  temporary,  as 
It  may  require  and  may  determine  the  qual* 
Ifioatlons  and  fix  compensation  of  such  per- 
sons. 

(S)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  delegate 
to  one  or  nwre  of  Its  agents  or  employees 
such  of  Its  powers  as  It  sluU  deem  neces. 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  The  Bo«rd  of  Dlreoton  shall,  aftst 
a  public  hearing  thereon,  aqpeclfy  ths  pre- 
m1""i  surcharge  after  consideration  of  ac- 
tuarial data  and  the  flnanclal  requirements 
of  the  Corporation,  but  the  surcharge  m^ 
not  exceed  five  percent.  The  surcharge  may 
vary  on  an  Individual  basis,  a  State- wide 
basis,  a  territorial  basis,  a  country -wlds 
basis,  or  any  combination  thereof  In  order 
partially  to  reflect  variation  In  risk  and  con- 
trol  measures.  Each  insurance  premium 
shall  be  surcharged  and  the  amount  of  sur- 
charge shall  not  be  subject  to  agents'  or 
brokers'  ooomxlsslon  or  company  expense  and 
shall  be  paid  In  its  entirety  by  the  losur- 
anoe  companies  to  the  Corporation  at  such 
times  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  specify, 

(2)  The  Board  of  Directors  shaU  submit  an 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation's  opera- 
tions to  the  President  for  subnxlaslon  to 
the  Congress  and  such  report  shall  contain 
data  on  the  Corporation's  activities  under 
this  Act  and  may  contain  recommendations 
for  necessary  additional  legislation  related 
to  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  after  a 
public  hearing  thereon,  specify  the  perils  to 
be  covered  such  as  earthquake,  subsidence, 
war  damage,  atconlc  aoddent,  or  mudslide. 
Such  perils  shall  be  those  which  are  typ- 
ically uninsured  or  uninsurable  and  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  generate  losses  that  sre 
likely  to  result  In  a  Federal  dlsaeter  declar- 
ation. 

(4)  The  aotount  of  catastrophe  liisurance 
may  be  subject  to  such  deductibles,  coin- 
surance provisions,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  naay  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  and  the  soiindnees  of 
the  financing  arrangements. 

(6)  The  amount  of  catastrophe  Insurance 
may  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  prop- 
erty Insurance  In  foroe  for  each  owner.  Such 
percent  shall  be  established  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  after  public  hearing,  and  may  later 
be  increased  or  decreased  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors deems  appropriate. 

MANDATKD    OOVXKASE 

Sxc.  S.  Each  property  Insurance  policy  now 
In  effect  or  hereafter  Issued  other  than  motor 
vehicle  property  insurance  policies  shall  be 
endorsed  to  extend  coverage  to  flood  and 
other  catastrophe  perils  as  specified  by  th« 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

ELICIBIUrT    FOX   COVEBAGX 

Sxc.  6.  No  catastrophe  Insurance  <x  rein- 
surance shall  be  offered  under  this  Act  In 
any  Jurisdiction  where  the  Board  of  Dbeo- 
tors  determines  that  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate land  use  and  oontrol  measures  to  avoid 
and  mitigate  future  catastrophes  have  not 
been  adopted.  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  au- 
thorised to  reqiilre  periodic  and  reasonable 
revision  of  zoning  actions  and  building  codes 
In  eligible  Jurisdictions  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience  or  new  Information  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  continued  eligibility  of  such  Ju- 
risdictions for  national  catastrophe  in- 
surance. 

ITNANCINa 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  U  established  In  1^ 
Treasiiry  of  the  United  States  a  fund  for  the 
operating  expenses  and  capital  fund  of  th* 
Corporation. 

(b)  There  Is  appropriated  to  the  fund 
established  under  subsection  (a),  out  of  any 
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aoMy  In  the  TntMatj  not  otherwlie  appro- 
priated, such  sums  as  the  Congrees  may  de- 
termine to  carry  out  the  purpoee  of  this  Act. 
(c)  To  maintain  the  fund  establlslMd 
under  subMetlon  (a) ,  the  Corporation  Is  au- 
tboriaed  to  tHue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  sueb  terms  and  con- 
ditions, as  may  be  piMcrtbe4l  by  the  Beere- 
t»ry  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  ouUtandlng  ntarket- 
able  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  matiultles  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  Issuance  of  th*  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  ptirchaae  any  notes  or  other 
obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for  that 
purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purpoee*  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  inrhide  any  purchase 
of  such  notes  and  obligations.  Tbm  Beere- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  which 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transaction* 
of  the  United  States. 

BciBOAcnra    fatmxnts 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  provide 
for  payment  of  flood  lessee  and  losses  from 
other  catastrophic  perils  which  were  incurred 
after  January  1,  1972.  and  which  lead  to  a 
declaration  of  a  major  disaster  area  by  the 
President.  Such  loss  payments  shall  be  made 
to  all  Insured  and  non-Insured  owners  of 
real  property  and  owners  of  household  con- 
tents m  accordance  with  loos  settlement  pro- 
cedures normally  employed  by  property  In- 
surance companies — to  the  extent  of  the 
existing  property  insureee'  coverage.  The 
Corporation  may  request  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry, government  agencies,  and  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  organization  to 
assist  It  m  adjusting  such  claims.  All  such 
Ices  payments  shall  be  reduced  by  any  State 
or  Federal  assistance  grants  or  loans  paldB 
or  payable  to  such  owners. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnitson,     Mr.     Bcall.     Mr. 
Cannok,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Gtar- 
FiN,  Mr.  HoLLiNGt,  Mr.  Loire, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Stsvehs)  : 
S.  4113.  A  bUl  to  eetabllsh  an  inter- 
national Commerce  Service  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Senators  Magnusok,  Cotton,  GturiH, 
HoLLiNGS,  Stxvxns.  acd  I  Introduced  S. 
2754.  the  Export  Bxpansion  Act  of  1071. 
TlUe  I  of  that  bill  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  service  to  be  known 
as  the  International  Commerce  Serrice 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  service  would  have  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  representtss 
American  commercial  interests  in  UJ3. 
diplomatic  missions  abroad  as  oommer- 
cial  minister,  counselor,  attach^,  officer 
or  such  other  titles  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Oflteen 
of  the  service  would  also  have  diplomatic 
immunity  and  a  status  eQUivalent  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Foreign  Service  ofDcers  of 
comparable  rank  and  salary.  In  effect, 
then,  the  International  Commerce  Serv- 
ice would  have  assumed  the  function  of 
commercial  officer,  which  now  resides  Tn 
the  Foreign  Service, 


The  bill  was  prompted  by  a  long, 
simmering  >i<fg^ttiffB/'t.inn  with  the  com- 
mercial representation  that  American 
buslneas  had  been  receiving  overseas. 
In  a  study  conducted  by  the  consulting 
Arm  of  Creeap,  McCormick,  and  Paget, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
firms  queried  expressed  displeasure  with 
the  services  they  had  received — or  f  sOled 
to  receive — from  Foreign  Service  com- 
mercial officers. 

This  attitude  was  confirmed  by  a  per- 
sonal survey  conducted  by  my  own  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tdurlsm.  By  a  4-to-l  margin,  the  cor- 
porations respoiullng  to  a  question  about 
the  transfer  of  the  commercial  function 
to  the  D^iartment  of  Conunerce  from 
the  Department  of  State  favored  the 
move. 

These  complaints  about  Inadequate 
field  support  are  longstanding.  During 
the  post-World  War  n  era,  the  United 
States  concentrated  on  interna tionai  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  and  military  prob- 
lems. The  creation  of  a  stable,  secure 
world  order  was  quite  properly  given 
priority,  and  on  the  whole — but  at  great 
price — the  sacrifices  of  the  American 
people  have  been  rewarded.  The  threat 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  has  receded  some- 
whatv  and  the  great  powers  have  reached 
a  delicate  political  equilibrium. 

This  progress  has  been  similarly  paral- 
leled by  the  growth  of  the  global  econ- 
omy. Immediately,  after  the  Second 
World  War,  the  United  States  was  the 
world's  preeminent  economic  power,  the 
only  major  nation  whose  industrial  plant 
was  intact.  Consequently,  there  was 
never  suiy  problem  in  sellhig  American 
goods  to  other  nations.  The  large  pay- 
ments surpluses  which  we  accumulated 
after  the  war  reflected  our  economic 
dominance.  The  combination  of  these 
two  factors,  the  threat  to  our  security 
and  the  vigor  of  American  industry,  re- 
sulted in  concentrating  on  the  political 
function  and  downgrading,  or  at  least 
Tnlnifni>:iTig,  the  commercial  function. 

Today  we  no  longer  can  afford  this 
luxury  of  neglecting  the  commercial  as- 
pect of  our  foreign  policy.  For  the  first 
time  last  year  the  United  States  sus- 
tained a  merchandise  trade  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $2.1  billion  f.o.b.  At  mid- 
year this  figure  had  deteriorated  further 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $7.7  billion,  and  the 
latest  August  statistics  show  an  annual 
deficit  rate  of  $5.5  billion.  As  the  dollar 
devaluation  takes  effect,  this  gap  should 
narrow,  but  there  is  a  strong  difference 
of  opinion  wbetbnr  devaluation  will  be 
auflldent  to  bring  our  trade  account  into 
balance.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  im- 
likely  that  simple  monetary  reforms  and 
devaluation  can  restore  our  once  healthy 
suriduses. 

In  1970.  for  the  first  time  the  United 
State«  ceased  to  be  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  manufactured  goods.  T^at 
honor  b^ongs  to  West  Germany.  In 
terms  of  volume  and  value,  the  European 
Community  has  far  surpassed  our  foreign 
trade,  although  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  single  largest  exporting  nation, 
file  changes  in  our  economic  status 
must  be  reflected  by  our  commercial  of- 
ficers stationed  abroad.  Until  very  re- 


cently, the  D^iartmeat  of  State  aiKi  the 
Foreign  Service  seem  to  have  been  obliv- 
ious to  oiu-  relative  eronomtf,  decline 
and  the  shift  of  emithasls  in  interna- 
tional affairs  to  economic  Isnias.  Even 
today  we  have  only  193  commercial  of- 
ficers stationed  in  96  overseas  posts. 
This  figure  is  proportionately  lar  less 
than  any  other  major  industrial  country. 
The  failure  of  the  State  Department  to 
giv^  SLpproprlate  attention  to  foreign 
trade  prompted  Senator  Macitosom  and 
me  to  include  a  proposed  transfer  in  our 
omnibus  export  expansion  biU. 

The  hearlnsi  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Commerce  and  Tburlsm 
conducted  on  title  I  of  the  bill  convlnoed 
me  that  outside  of  the  State  Department 
there  was  very  little  interest  in  retaining 
the  commercial  fimction  there.  Never- 
theless, at  the  request  ol  the  Administra- 
tion, we  defered  action  on  this  title  un- 
til a  study  of  the  Issue  could  be  com- 
pleted. 

I  tun  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
aware  of  the  Congress'  concern  and  is 
acting  to  improve  the  commercial  serv- 
ices program.  It  has  taken  several  steps 
to  improve  its  responsiveness  on  com- 
mercial matters.  Most  recently',  on  Au- 
gust 18.  a  decision  memorandum  was 
issued  by  Deputy  Secretary'  John  Irwin 
increasing  the  priority  and  importance 
of  commercial  work,  improving  career 
opix>rttmitles  within  the  commercial 
cone  for  advancement  within  the  FVar- 
eign  Service,  enoouraclng  closer  co(H>era- 
tlon  between  private  business  and  the 
Department  of  State,  and  providing 
more  training  and  Information  to  com- 
mercial o£Qcer8  serving  overseas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  and  a  summary  of  its 
major  provisions  printed  in  the  Rscoas 
at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  materlid 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>. 
as  foUows: 

STSENOTHnrrNO  Bttsikcss  Sxkvicxs   aks 
Trais    PKOMonOM 

In  my  circular  cable  to  you  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  swearing  In  of  Willis  Armstrong. 
(SUte  026228.  16  February  1072).  I  streesed 
the  importance  the  President  and  I  attach 
to  effective  govenunental  support  of  Ameri- 
can business.  The  Department  is  moving  for- 
ward, in  cloee  cooperation  with  ths  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove our  export  promotion  programs.  The 
overseas  element  of  this  effort  is  one  of  the 
primary  missions  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
of  each  of  our  dlplcHnatlc  and  consular  posts. 

I  enclose  with  this  alrgram  a  copy  of  th* 
decision  memorandtms  of  August  18  which 
details  the  Department's  approach  to  busi- 
ness relations  and  directs  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  series  of  specific  measures.  I  would 
appreciate  your  seeing  to  It  that  your  staff 
Is  familiar  with  this  program  and  with  the 
Importance  I  wish  to  have  devoted  to  It. 

I  am  aware  at  the  fine  work  our  posts  are 
doing  to  support  American  business  objec- 
tlTca  and  I  congratulate  you  tipon  your  ef- 
forts to  date.  In  a  time  of  balance  of  pay- 
ment pre**ures  we  oaust  further  reinforce 
our  trade  promotion  programs.  tAany  of  the 
Ideas  submitted  from  the  field  have  bean  In- 
corporated in  this  decision  memorandunx. 
Additional  thoughts  and  r^commeiidatlooA 
from  the  field  are  always  of  value  and  are 
welconae. 

Boo^u. 
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SrnwifarHXKXifo    BrrstNxas   Sxsvtckb    &kd 
Trade  Pioicotton 
Tint  Peru  IT  SBantTAtT  or  Statt, 
i    Waahfngton,  DC,  August  18,  1972 

I  bare  approred  tlw  action  program  whlcb 
folloirs.  aiMJ  which  wm  CIteetMsed  in  my  meet- 
ings of  JiUjr  13  and  14  This  program  iDcor- 
pctt*t«B.  lnt«r  alia,  recommcndatlona  of  the 
PrltBlaff  Report.  WUlla  Azmsuonc's  interim 
actloa  program,  the  draft  report  of  the  In- 
spector Oeaersa  of  the  Foreign  Service  on 
the  commercial  function,  several  recent  QAO 
studies,  recommendations  made  to  me  by  the 
Director  Oeneral  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
Open  Forum  Panel  suggestions.  Yon  should 
proceed  encigeticaUy  to  implement  the  vari- 
ous tMsks  aalgned  lo  this  memorandum  in 
tiM  okwest  poaalble  coordlnaUon  with  our 
oolleaguee  In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  vvUl  plan  to  meet  again  with  Secretary 
Petereon  and  his  associates  In  the  coming 
weeks  to  discuss  the  broad  outlines  of  our 
mutual  program. 

This  memorandum  ocmoems  governmental 
trade  promotion  and  relatkms  with  Ameri- 
can bualneee.  While  It  Is  eesentlal  that  these 
services  be  strengthened,  no  amount  of  pro- 
motion can  substitute  for  a  national  com- 
mercial policy  which  facilitates  trade  and 
makes  exporting  more  profitable.  The  Bureau 
of  Boonomlc  Affairs  will  take  the  lead  in  the 
Department  m  developing  proposals,  some  of 
which  may  require  legislation,  that  bold 
promise  of  a  slgnlflcant  impact  <m  the  UJB. 
balance  of  trade. 

X.     OaOANIBATION     OT     THS     STATS     aCPAB.TMKNT 

rrrosT 

T?ie  Bureau  of  Koonomic  Affalri  will  have 
basic  responsibility  for  the  function  of  trade 
promotion  and  business  services.  E.  supported 
by  the  geographic  bureaus,  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  working  with  Commerce  on  substan- 
tive programming.  B.  In  consultation  with 
the  D«f>artxnent  at  Cooameorce.  the  geographic 
bureaus,  M.  A.  and  HC/OO  will  prepare  a  pro- 
gram budget  preeentatlon  for  the  function, 
including  Identlfl cation  of  all  related  re- 
sources. B  will  take  the  lead  In  planning  and 
recommending  global  allocation  of  resources. 
This  will  be  done  through  the  PARA  system 
and  the  budget  and  execution  process,  with 
geographic  bureau  participation.  K  ( with  the 
support  of  Commerce  Department  offloers) 
will  help  jUBtlfy  this  budget  before  QUB 
and.  based  upon  our  judgment  of  the  utility 
at  the  time,  before  the  Congress. 

The  Director  General  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  the  personnel  aspects  of  com- 
mercial work.  Including  recruitment,  train- 
ing (with  F8I).  assignment,  promotion  and 
career  planning.  M/DO,  eifter  appropriate 
oonsultatlon.  will  develop  the  personnel  sys- 
tem outllnsd  m  this  paper,  negotiate  mu- 
tuaUy  satisfactory  working  arrangunents 
with  Commerce,  and  Implement  the  eco- 
nomic/commercial  cone  program. 

TI.    STAT*   DMPA«TMX!rr   posmoifs    OK  TH« 
(J&MiaAI.  issuu 

A.  Perionnel  management  and  caretr 
3peciaHzation 

Commercial  work  will  be  Integrated  as 
fully  as  possible  with  other  Foreign  Service 
rs^KmslbUltles.  Bconomlc  specialization  and 
oommarclal  specialisation  will  comprise  a 
single  career  cone.  There  will  be  more  cross 
fsrtlllzaUon  between  the  various  economic 
and  oommerclal  sub-speclaltles.  Our  ulti- 
mate objective  is  to  have  la  supervisory  coun- 
selor positions  only  persons  who  have  dem- 
onstrated competenoa  in  both  fields.  There 
will  be  a  maximum  integration  of  commer- 
cial and  economic  activities  and  offloers 
overseas.  The  role  and  prestige  of  the  oom- 
merdal  officer  wUl  be  enhanced:  this  Is  the 
objective  of  many  of  the  reform  actions  now 
In  train. 

A  recent  paper  drafted  In  the  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce  propoees  the  sep- 
aration of  comnwrclstl  officers  Into  a  distinct 


commercial  cone.  This  more  restrictive  ap- 
proach would  isolate  conrmierclal  specialists. 
It  would 'relieve  the  presstire  for  generalized 
attitvKStnal  chani^e  In  the  FBO  corps,  and 
would  tend  to  subordinate  commerctal  work, 
the  very  opjxwlte  of  our  prurpoee.  Commer- 
cial specialists  deserve  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  broadening  out-of-track  assignments 
OS  their  fellow  FBOs.  and  the  training  they 
need  to  compete  for  senior  executive  poel- 
tloas.  It  Is  necessary  that  services  to  Ameri- 
can business  be  regarded  and  be  handled 
as  an  Integral  part  of  overseas  mission  re- 
sponslbUltlee.  The  entire  mission,  starting 
with  the  Ambassador,  must  be  concerned 
with  business  relations  and  export  promotion. 

The  I9fl7  State/ Commerce  agreenwnt  on 
an  Integrated  cone  has  not  been  effectively 
implemented.  We  must  proceed  expeditiously 
with  such  Implementation,  collaborating  as 
fully  as  possible  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  At  the  same  time,  we  wUl  define 
and  catalogue  the  particular  skills  involved 
In  trade  promotion  and  business  services 
and  maintain  Improved  records  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  our  officers  for  various  com- 
mercial assignments. 

M/DO  will  chair  the  State  team  In  per- 
sonnel discussions  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  will  explain  the  reasoning  be- 
hind our  firm  preference  for  an  Integrated 
economic  commercial  career  3|>eclallzatlon, 
operating.  like  the  rest  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, under  the  ultimate  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  this  context,  the  State 
team  will  be  prepared  to  work  out  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  regarding,  inter 
alia: 

1.  Commerce  participation  In  the  recruit- 
ment, assignment,  training  and  promotion 
of  economic/ commercial  cone  officers,  and  In 
the  determination  of  commercial  position 
reeponslbllltles; 

2.  Increased  In-and-out  F8R  appointments 
of  executives  from  private  business  to  p>osl- 
Uoos  designated  for  this  pmpose  both  in 
Washington  and  the  field,  subject  to  their 
demonstrated  qualifications,  position  au- 
thorizations, and  necessary  appropriations; 

3.  Commerce  participation  in  inspection 
and  evaluation  missions  In  coordination  with 
3/ ID; 

4.  An  expansion  of  budgeted  positions  for 
FSO  assignments  In  Comimerce. 

B.  Budgeting 

Our  understood  long  range  objective  (to  be 
reallasd  If  poeslble  in  FT  1970)  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  fully  compatible  and  coordinated 
business  support  budgets  for  State  and  Gom- 
meroe.  lu  fact,  the  joint  budget  should  Ideal- 
ly be  prepared,  regarded  and  Justified  as  an 
Integrated  functional  resource  package,  dove- 
tailing domestic  and  overseas  commercial 
servloeo/ trade  promotion  programs.  The  fact 
that  the  same  Congressional  appropriations 
committees  approve  the  budgets  of  the  two 
departments  will,  we  hope,  facilitate  this 
proieot.  It  will  take  patience  and  goodwUl  to 
develop  the  essential  candor,  trtist.  and  co- 
opwratlon  between  all  levels  of  State  and 
Commerce.  We  expect,  therefore,  that  per- 
smuMl  Invtdved  win  approach  this  task  In 
the  proper  manner  of  cooperation  designed 
to  ensure  success. 

Meanwhile.  starUag  wtfth  a  scheduled 
PABA  review.  SUte  will  prepare  a  functional 
trade  promotion/ business  services  budget  for 
Its  own  resources  for  FY  1974  and  wlB  pre- 
sent It  to  OMB  In  this  manner.  The  Congres- 
sional preeentatlon  will  also  be  made  fimc- 
tlonally  If  the  committee  chairmen  agree: 
if  not,  the  appropriations  request  will  be 
broken  down  geographically  and  the  func- 
tional description  added  as  an  annex,  or  In 
some  similar  fashion.  E  should  take  the  lead. 
In  coordination  with  A.  M.  WDG  and  the 
geographic  bureaus.  In  seeking  the  assistance 
and  collaboration  of  Commerce  In  this  effort. 

Of  oourse,  we  will  expect  to  be  kept  fiUly. 
Informed  of  Conomeroe  FT  74  budget  plans  In 
order  to  prevent  oonlUct  and  redundancy. 
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For  example,  some  of  Oonunerce's  m«i.fcn 
developBient  programs,  and  p«rtlGularly  th* 
Regloki^  Trad*  Deveioptteot  Centers,  ap. 
pear  to  dupllo*«e  Embassy  functlone  and  to 
risk  a  f  ragOMnUtloD  of  overaeaa  operations; 
Mioh  expanded  overseas  programs  designed 
to  focus  upon  particular  markets  should  more 
appropriately  be  financed  throo^  the  StMe 
budget  and  be  directed  by  the  Ambassador 
and  his  commercial  counselor. 
C  Progruminfi 

The  Commerce  and  SUM  Departments 
shoTild  allot  high  priority  to  the  development 
of  oommerdal  operations  programs  by  coun- 
try and  region.  This  subject  Is  addressed 
clearly  and  succinctly  in  the  draft  S/IQ  re- 
port; It  has  been  emphasized  In  every  recent 
study  at  govertrmental  trade  promotion 
work.  Objectives,  priorities,  and  allocation  of 
resources  must  be  considered  and  tailored  on 
a  market  by  market  basis.  Both  domestic  and 
overseas  activity  must  be  Included,  and  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  de- 
gree of  development  of  each  market.  Such 
planning  can  succeed  only  as  an  intimate 
cooperative  endeavor  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partnoent.  the  orerseas  missions,  and  the 
State  Department,  and  should  utilize  existing 
PARA  machinery.  I  recognize  that  this  neces- 
sary cooperative  effort  will  be  hard  work  for 
both  departments.  In  State,  E  and  the  geo- 
graphic bure&u  country  directorates  mast 
plan  to  devote  time  and  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  market  prograuM. 

We  should  propose  lo  Commerce  that  one 
country  market  In  each  geographic  region  be 
designated  for  an  Initial  attempt  to  develop 
Integrated  trade  promotion  programs,  and 
that  theee  pilot  programs  receive  favored  at- 
tention for  resources.  It  Is  essential  to  up- 
proach  this  major  task  on  a  functloital  as 
well  as  a  geographical  basis,  so  as  to  con- 
sider the  validity  worldwide  of  the  various 
tools  of  trade  promotion  (missions,  fairs, 
WTDRs,  trade  opportunity  reports,  trade 
centers,  special  trade  development  centers, 
etc.).  Thus,  different  categories  of  markets 
should  be  chosen  for  the  pilot  projects  so 
as  to  permit  the  various  market  plans  to  be 
coordinated  and  regarded  collectively  as  a 
global  pilot  project.  The  State/ Commerce 
Country  Program  Working  Oroup  could  be 
expanded  Into  a  Joint  task  force  for  this 
purpose.  E  should  proceed  with  the  geo- 
graphic buresus  and  Commerce  to  select  the 
most  useful  markets  In  each  region  for  this 
exercise  and  should  seek  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  to  the  most 
promising  way  to  conduct  the  work. 

D.  Ht/orm*  of  Qumnt  Oo-mmeroe 
Departrment  Procedures 

A  number  of  UmaMUate  and  longer  range 
State  Department  actions  are  set  forth  In 
this  paper.  Others  will  be  developed  in  coor- 
dination with  Commerce  as  the  program 
progresses,  and,  of  course,  we  will  welcome 
other  Commerce  Department  Ideas.  The 
Commerce  Department  has  recognised  the 
need  for  substantial  changes  in  its  own  tra- 
ditional practlcM  m  well.  Without  these 
changes,  which  have  been  recommended  In 
the  various  recent  evaluations,  other  reforms 
can  have  only  limited  Impact.  The  State 
Department  Is  prepared  to  assist  In  every 
way  It  can,  hut  Ccumnerce,  like  State,  must 
accomplish  Its  own  internal  reforms.  The 
Prltzlaff  Report,  the  S/IO  draft,  and  par- 
tteulsrly  the  MoRtnaey  recommendations 
provide  a  useful  blueprint.  This  challenging 
agenda  appears  to  Include : 

1.  Developing  more  Integrated  mansge- 
ment  of  the  export  prcwnotlon  effort,  includ- 
ing particular  attention  to  Commerce  field 
offices  and  a  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce. 

a.  Increased  attention  to  stimulating 
American  firms  to  enter  the  export  msrkBt 
and  to  produce  for  expert. 

3.  Introduction  of  a  subscription  service 
for  the  provision  of  commercial  Intelligence 
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te  ij  mill  IS—  TUM  proposal,  tOrewfy,  w»  un- 
darstsnd.  generaUf  fsvoMd  lA  Oninwiiree,  is 
d^fliusirt  in  tbr  draft  9/IO  r«port.  TheBTlt- 
isb  systen  caa  provlM  a  useful  model  aad 
we  can  profit  from  taislr  expertoaoe. 

4.  Reductloa  of  WMhlngteo  paperwork  de<' 
mands  upon  overseas  missions  topaRBttmore 
ttme,  with  impvevad  WaahingtoB  gvldaBoe. 
for  creative  oommerotal  work,  deveMppaaat 
of  coDtscts,  and  uaaarthlng  of  export  optier* 
tonlties.  This  problem  Is  described 'eldqosat* 
ly  la  the  Prltilaff  Report. 

m.  JKIIXDUTX  ACTIONS 

la  addition  to  the  Implemantatlon  as- 
stgiunenu  related  to  personnel  maesgtaent, 
budgeting  and  progranunlng,  there  Is  to  be 
ioimsdlate  Implamaatatlon  of  the  following 
more  specific  measurss  discussed  In  my  mast- 
lags  of  July  IS  and  1*. 

7.  M/DQ,  In  consultation  with  K,  Com- 
merce and  the  geographic  bureaos,  should 
designate  approximately  3fl  consular  posts 
In  major  markets,  or  markets  with  high  po- 
tential, as  "Commercial  Interest  Poets."  The 
Director  Oeneral  should  announce  the  De- 
partment's objective  of  assigning  principal 
offloers  to  these  poets  from  ths  economic 
commercial  cone,  or  from  thoee  officers  of 
another  cone  who  have  had  significant  com- 
merctal experience  and  are  otherwise  qnaU- 
fled.  I  wotild  appreciate  a  report  from  the 
Director  Oeneral  by  September  30  and  again 
by  December  31  regarding  our  progress  in 
meeting  this  goal. 

2.  The  Director  General  wlU  make  known 
the  Department's  objective  of  drawing  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  DCM  assignments 
from  the  economic /commercial  cone  or  from 
those  officers  of  another  cone  who  have  had 
significant  commercial  experience  and  are 
otherwise  qualified.  Nominations  for  Chief 
of  Mission  from  the  career  service  shotild 
reflect  the  growth  In  emphasis  upon  Foreign 
Service  economic  and  trade  promotion  re- 
sponsibilities. I  would  appreciate  an  Interim 
report  from  the  Director  Oeneral  by  Septem- 
ber 30  and  agam  by  December  31  on  our 
progress  toward  reaching  theee  goals. 

3.  M/DO  and  E  should  review  positions 
In  the  Ekx>nomlc  Bureau  and  by  September 
30  redesignate  as  "commercial  affairs  offi- 
cer" a  substantial  ntimber  of  positions  now 
designated  as  "International  economist."  I 
understand  INR  will  redesignate  about  three 
such  positions,  and  each  geographic  bureau 
will  redesignate  approximately  five.  E  and  the 
other  bureaus  Involved  should  coordinate 
with  the  poeltlon  classification  experts  of 
M/DO  to  ensiue  logic  and  consistency  in 
these  changes  of  nomenclature.  The  re- 
designatlons  should  be  based  upon  a  broad 
definition  of  conunerclal  work  ranging  from 
particular  actions  to  general  ix>llcy  objec- 
tives relating  to  the  support  of  American 
business  abroad.  The  number  c^  positions 
affected  cannot  be  determined  until  the  re- 
view is  undertaken. 

4.  M/DO.  after  constUtatlo-  with  E.  will 
by  September  15  issue  general  Instructions 
that  rating  officers  comment  In  performance 
evaluations  upon  the  rated  officer's  concern 
for  American  bxistness  Interests  and  his  ef- 
fectiveness in  this  area.  Such  comment  will 
apply  to  the  performance  year  beglnnmg  this 
summer  and  to  all  officers  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  regardless  of  cone  or  personnel  cate- 
gory. 

5.  S/PC,  In  consultation  with  E.  M/IX} 
and  the  geographic  bureatis.  will  prepare  by 
September  15  for  my  consideration  a  draft 
letter  which.  If  approved,  would  be  for  the 
Secretary's  signature  to  all  Chiefs  of  Mission. 
It  would  suggest  organizational  and  man- 
agerial approaches  designed  to  improve  serv- 
ices to  American  business  and  to  enhance 
the  prestige.  Job  content  and  relative  status 
of  the  commercial  officer. 

6.  B.  In  consultation  with  KZXM  Bank  and 
Commerce,  will  by  S^tember  30   transmit 


to  ths  field  a  new.  comprehensive  unclasal- 
flsd  «lrcnlar  deaerlbtng  VS.  Oovemment  ex- 
port credit  and  credit  guarantee  facilities. 

7.  E,  In  consultation  with  S/IO,  M/DG.  L. 
aad  Oommsros,  should  draft  a  complete  re- 
vision of  10  FAM  940  to  047.  Developments  in 
State/ Commerce  relornu  over  the  next  six 
months  wUl  shape  the  new  regulations.  How- 
ever, JB  should  recommend  to  me  by  Septem- 
ber 16  new  language  for  thoee  sections  of  the 
manual  which  require  urgent  improvement. 
£  should  explore  whether  it  is  poeslble  to 
draft  legally  and  politically  acceptable  lan- 
guage defining  the  circumstances  under 
which  VS.  mission  a  may  properly  concen- 
trate their  support  on  the  efforts  of  one  par- 
ticular American  firm  seeking  a  foreign  con- 
tract. £Uectrlcal  conununlcatlon  of  commer- 
cial traffic  should  be  en^jhasiiied.  and  any 
regulatory   Inhibition  to  its   use  deleted. 

8.  M/'DG.  In  codsultatlon  with  E  and  other 
bureaus,  should  seek  to  effect  by  the  end  of 
this  calender  year  approximately  five  ex- 
change assignments  with  private  business, 
commerclsl  or  financial  Institutions.  The 
various  bureaus  under  M  leadership  will 
designate  the  positions  Into  which  theee  pri- 
vate experu  will  be  placed,  and  I  will  ap- 
preciate a  report  on  September  30  and  again 
on  December  31  regarding  our  progress  in 
meeting  this  goal. 

9.  M/FBI.  in  cooperation  with  M/DO.  Z 
and  Commerce,  should,  by  reordering  prior- 
ities within  the  limits  of  its  present  budget- 
ing and  personnel  ceilings,  prepare  and 
schedule  an  appropriate  course  designed  to 
orient  senior  officers  without  extensive  eco- 
nomic baclcground  in  the  practical  elements 
of  business  practices  and  international  eco- 
nomlos  related  to  Foreign  Service  reapon- 
slblUtles.  E  should  define  the  objectives  of 
the  course  by  September  IS.  and  M/FBI 
should  prepare  the  currlculimi  for  im|He- 
ntentatlon  this  autumn.  I  would  appreciate  a 
progress  report  from  FBI  by  October  16. 

10.  M/FBI  should,  within  its  present  ceil- 
ings, explore  with  private  businiesa  corpora- 
tions and  associations  the  availability  of  suit- 
able training  programs  In  International  busi- 
ness practice  and  the  operations  of  multi- 
national corp>oratlons.  and  report  back  to  me 
by  September  15. 

1 1 .  M  will  adjust  the  list  of  positions  quali- 
fying for  Career  Mmister  ellglbUlty  to  in- 
clude the  six  economic/ commercial  mlnlscer 
posltloxu  In  London.  Paris,  Bozui.  Rome.  Sai- 
gon and  Tokyo. 

12.  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs  Is  re- 
named the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Busl- 
nees  Affairs,  with  the  8ymb<ri  designation  EB 
M  will  publish  the  necessary  Instructions 
(or  this  change  In  nomenclature  by  Septem- 
ber 16. 

John  N.  Ibwin  n. 


DnUCCTIVX         ISSTTVD DXPASTMENT         TO 

Stxxncthxn  Tradi  PaoMonoN  Ettost 

Deputy  Secretary  John  N.  Irwin  n,  last 
month  directed  major  changes  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Department's  trade  promo- 
tion effort. 

In  a  Decision  Memorandum  issued  Au- 
gust 18.  Mr.  Irwin  Instructed  various  offices 
within  the  Department  to  prepare  to  Imple- 
ment the  following  "Immediate"  actions: 

Designate  approximately  26  consular  poets 
in  important  markets  as  "Commercial  In- 
terest Posts,"  with  the  objective  of  assign- 
ing principal  officers  to  these  poets  from  the 
economic /commercial  cone,  or  from  thoee 
officers  of  another  cone  who  have  had  suffi- 
cient commercial  experience. 

Bstabllsb  the  Objective  of  drawing  approxi- 
mately ooa-fourth  of  DCM  assignments  from 
the  eoonomlc/ commercial  cone  or  from  Uioee 
officers  of  another  cone  who  liave  had  sig- 
nlflcsmt  commercial  experience. 

Issue  general  instructions  that  rating  offi- 
cers  oomoMnt   In   performanoe   evaluaUoos 


upon  the  rated  officer's  "concern  for  Ameri- 
can business  mteresu  and  his  eSectlTensas 
In  this  area." 

Prepare  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to 
Chiefs  of  Mission,  suggesUng  ways  to  Im- 
prove services  to  American  Mulnesa  and  to 
enhance  the  prestige,  job  content  and  rela- 
tive status  of  the  commercial  officer. 

Transmit  to  the  field  an  updated  circular 
describing  XTB.  Government  export  credit 
find  credit  guarantee  facilities. 

Revise  and  update  10  FAM  pertaining  to 
commercial  work. 

Arrange  approximately  five  exchange  as- 
signments with  the  V.B.  private  sector  by  the 
end  of  l»7a. 

Organize  a  course  to  orient  senior  officers 
without  extensive  economic  background  In 
the  elements  of  business  practices  and  in- 
ternational economics  related  to  Foreign 
Service  responsibilities. 

Explore  availability  within  private  busl- 
neee  of  suitable  training  programs  In  Inter- 
national business. 

Adjust  the  list  of  positions  qualifying  for 
Career  Minister  ellgthlllty  to  Include  the  sU 
eoonomlc/ commerctal  minister  positions  tn 
London,  Paris,  Bonn.  Rome.  Saigon  and 
Tokyo. 

The  Economic  Bureau  will  also  be  re- 
named the  Bureau  of  Eoonomlc  and  Buslneas 
Affairs.  In  addition,  a  substantial  number  of 
positions  m  the  "EB"  Bureau  will  be  redesig- 
nated from  "International  economist"  to  re- 
flect the  commercial  as  well  as  economic 
function  of  the  poeltlon.  IKR  wlU  redesignate 
about  three  such  poeltlons  and  eaca  geo- 
graphic bureau  will  redesignate  approxi- 
mately five. 

As  in  the  past,  the  new  "EB"  Bureau  will 
have  within  State  the  basic  responsibility 
for  the  function  of  trade  promotion  and  busi- 
ness services.  The  Department  and  the  For- 
eign Service  perform  an  essentially  support 
role  for  the  Commerce  Department,  which 
Is  primarily  concerned  with  assisting  the 
American  business  community. 

The  Irwin  Memorandum  calls  for  a  cloeer 
coordinated  Commerce/ State  effort  in  the 
planning,  budgeting  and  operation  of  trade 
promotion  programs. 

Using  the  PARA  mechanism,  the  full  range 
of  commerctal  activities  wiu  be  evaluated 
on  a  country-by-country  basis,  and  specific 
priorities  established.  These  programs  will 
be  translsted  into  a  consolidated  budget 
presentation  for  the  entire  conunsrclal  fuac- 
tion.  In  this  wsy,  the  memorandtim  suggests, 
resources  can  be  allocated  according  to  pro- 
gram priorities,  and  the  State  Department 
commercial  budget  csji  be  dovetailed  with 
Oomxoeroe's  trade  promotion  budget. 

In  response  to  the  Irwin  Memorandum. 
Ambassador  William  O.  HaU.  Director  Oen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Servioe,  has  estal^llahed 
a  Special  Oroup  concerned  with  the  person- 
nel   aspects    of   economic/commercial    work. 

The  Special  Oroup,  headed  by  Robert  B 
Hill,  will  report  through  Robert  C  Brewster. 
Deputy  Director  General  and  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Members  Include  Peter  A.  Setp  and 
Albert  L.  Glad.  Ruth  Brill  Is  the  secretary. 

Major  objectives  erf  the  Oroup  are : 

'  1 )  to  monitor  compliance  with  executive 
decisions  affecting  eoonomlc  ^commercial 
work,  as  theee  relate  to  M/DO  responsibtll- 
tiss; 

(2)  to  conduct  talks  with  Commerce,  ta 
oonsultatlon  with  EB,  on  economic/com- 
mercial pereonnel  operations: 

(3)  to  review  recommendations  for  Im- 
provement of  the  Foreign  Servioe  economic/ 
commercial  function,  as  theee  relate  to  per- 
sonnel operations,  seeking  prompt  lasple- 
mentation  of  thoee  oonstdered  desirable  and 
feasible,  through  the  appropriate  action  offi- 
cers In  M/DO  and  In  consultation  with  other 
Bureaus  as  necessary:  and 

(4)  to  serve  generaUy  as  a  catalyst  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  other 
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propoaaU  in  tb«  peraonnal  are*  de«lgn«<l  to 
fmy^^nnm  tb«  {{rwtlge  »nd  effectlvenew  of 
economic  commercial  worlc. 

The  Special  Oroup  will  welcome  all  Ideas. 
Tlie  offices  are  In  1873  N^. 

Tb*  DacUton  Memor«nd\im  remilted  from 
■  wrlee  of  Departmental  studies  in  recent 
montba  to  identify  weakneasee  In  the  oom- 
merclal  program  and  reoommended  Im- 
prowments.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  Com- 
maroe  Department  has  been  acrutioizlng  Its 
own  tT*de  promotion  organization  and  pro- 
grams, and  undertaking  important  clianges. 
Altbougn  tbe  OMB  has  not  yet  reported  on 
Ita  oomprebenslve  review  of  tbe  economic/ 
commercial  fxmctlon,  both  State  and  Com- 
merce are  already  talcing  actions  to  Improve 
tbelr  performance  m  tbls  area. 

At  tbe  tnvlUUon  of  Assistant  Secretary 
WUUs  C.  Armstrong  last  May,  SUte  and 
Commerce  began  a  series  of  detailed  discus- 
sions on  tbe  commercial  function,  wltb  a 
view  towards  recommending  improvements 
for  early  implementation.  Bruce  C.  Ladd.  Jr., 
Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Commercial 
Affairs  and  Business  Activities,  has  repre- 
sented State  la  these  tallct. 

Another  significant  Initiative  was  tbe  up- 
polntment  of  a  "Commercial  Coordinator"  In 
each  of  tbe  geographic  bureaus.  These  Indi- 
viduals are  assuming  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing commercial  activities  in  their  area,  to 
include  country  programs  and  resource  al- 
location. They  also  serve  as  the  principal 
point  of  coordination  on  conunerclal  mat- 
ters wltb  tbe  SB  Bureau.  The  Commercial 
Coordinators  are  listed  below: 

Africa,  DonsJd  S.  Splgler;  Bast  Asia,  Henry 
Bardach;  Europe.  John  D.  Rendabl;  Near 
Sast  and  South  Asia,  Stanley  D.  Schlff;  Latin 
American.  Jordan  T.  Rogers. 

Within  KB,  tbe  Office  of  Conunerclal  Af- 
fairs (CX^A)  has  been  taking  an  increasingly 
active  part  In  programming  and  resource 
allocation  for  the  commercial  program. 
OCA  Is  establishing  Itself  as  tbe  principal 
backstop  office  within  State  for  overseas 
commerclai  activities. 

DxPASTMXirr   or  Stats, 

iNrOBMATION     MXMOKANDnM, 

October  5,  1972. 
To:    The  Acting  Secretary 
From:    3/ PC — Joseph  W.  Neubert.   Acting 
STsntorHnrxMo  susmsas  assvicas  aivd  tsaoz 
FSOsconoM :    psoossbs   sbpost 
I   am   pleased   to   report   that   the   action 
program  set  In  train  by  your  Decision  Mem- 
orandum of  August  18.  1972  Is  proceeding  as 
directed.  We  are  still,  hoiwev-er.  In  the  early 
stage  of  a  long  range  undertaking  which  will 
require    determined    Interagency    effort    and 
adequate    appropriations    by    the    Congress. 
This   memorandum   will   summarize   Imple- 
mentation to  date. 

A.  Career  management 

The  Director  Oeneral  (DO)  established 
an  "Economic-Commercial  Special  Qroup"  of 
personnsl  experts  to  implement  the  improve- 
ments you  dlrscted  in  tbe  integrated  eco- 
nomic-commercial ^>ecializstlon  cone  of  the 
Porelgn  Service.  Actions  already  taken  are 
Itemized  later  In  this  memorandum. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  pi«f«rrs<l  to  postpone  discussion 
of  Commerce  participation  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  strengthened  eoonomlc-oom- 
merclal  cone  pending  release  of  tbe  OMB 
Study.  As  you  know.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Andrew  Olbaon  recently  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  an- 
other new  proposal  for  the  transfer  of  juris- 
diction from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce. 

This  delay  In  interagency  discussion  of  tbe 
Improvements  we  are  introducing  in  the  Por- 
elgn Service  personnel  system  has  not  Im- 
peded tbe  development  of  closer  working 
relations   between   tbe  two  departments   In 


other  areas,  nor  has  it  delayed  an  energetic 
and  welcome  effort  in  tbe  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  recommsoded  Inteirnal 
reforms. 

a.  The  State  Department's  commercial  and 
}3iu»inea*  services  imdget 
The  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Af- 
fairs (EB).  with  the  help  of  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  of  o^her  in- 
terested bureaus  In  State,  has  prepared  a 
global  functional  budget  request  for  FT- 1974, 
fully  synchronized  with  the  similar  Com- 
merce request.  We  are  proposing  182  new 
commercial  positions  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
which  65  wotUd  be  Americans  and  67  would 
bs  local  national  employees.  Our  request  re- 
flects recommendations  by  our  Ambassadors 
and  geographic  bureaus,  needs  identified  In 
the  PARA  process,  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment evaluation  of  the  most  promising  mar- 
kets for  American  exports.  The  new  commer- 
cial positions  so  urgently  desired  by  our  Am- 
bassadors in  Eastern  Europe  are  Included,  for 
example. 

We  have  proposed  increases  of  (140,000  in 
travel  funds,  a  need  stressed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Prltzlaff.  The  training  system  for  eco- 
nomic-commercial officers  throughout  their 
careers  has  been  revised  In  close  coordina- 
tion between  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
(PSI).  the  Director  General.  EB  and  Com- 
merce. Several  courses  have  been  added,  and 
tbe  content  of  others  has  been  strengthened 
by  more  Intensive  work  In  international 
marketing,  corporate  finance,  the  multina- 
tional corporation,  trade  promotion  opera- 
tions, and  so  forth.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  PSI  is  Integrating 
under  Its  management  certain  courses  pre- 
viously supervised  separately  by  Commerce. 
Another  new  request  Is  for  funds  to  fi- 
nance regional  conferences  In  each  major 
geographic  area.  This  will  permit  executives 
Irom  the  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce to  meet  with  our  commerclai  attach^ 
to  discuss  new  export  promotion  programs, 
problems,  and  opportunities. 

Altogether,  we  are  requesting  approxi- 
mately (2.4  million  in  additional  funds  for 
the  world-wide  business  services  program: 
under  a  separate  budget  heading,  we  are 
also  requesting  Increased  representational 
funds  for  export  promotion  purposes. 

EB.  assisted  by  the  geographic  bureau  ex- 
ecutive directors,  the  Director  of  PSI,  and 
three  officials  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce defended  this  program  budget  request 
In  a  hearing  before  OMB  examines  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  The  examiners  complimented  Depart- 
ment repreeen  tat  Ives  on  a  presentation 
markedly  Improved  over  previous  years.  We 
hope  our  request  for  resources  wUl  be  ap- 
proved despite  Indications  that  the  Admin- 
istration's PY  74  budget  must  be  unusually 
stringent. 

C.  Market  programming 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Af- 
fairs Is  consulting  wltb  the  oommerclal  co- 
ordinators of  our  geographic  bureaus  and 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  select- 
ing pilot  markets  for  special  review  and 
planning,  as  you  directed.  The  Commerce  De- 
parttnent  is  Interested  in  oooperatlng  folly 
with  us  In  market  programming,  and  Is  It* 
self  making  substantial  progress  in  Its  ex* 
port  targeting  system,  an  effort  to  identify 
product  sectors  for  priority  attention.  Ootn- 
merce  is  also  expanding  its  campaign  to  per- 
siukde  selected  manufacturers  to  enter  the  ex- 
port market,  and  our  programming  work  will 
help  Identify  the  most  promising  opportu- 
nities for  profitable  export. 

We  Intend  to  relate  our  market  program- 
ming work  closely  to  the  PARA  system  and 
to  tbe  allocation  of  our  resources.  We  have 
already  agreed  with  tbe  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  add  supplementary  trade  promotion 
resources  in  tbe  form  of  special  trade  devel- 
opment centers  In  Seoul  and  in  Oaraoas,  and 


appropriations  are  being  rsqtwstsci  by  botk 
depMrtBMats  for  this  purpose  la  FT  74. 

Ths  staff  poslUooB  In  tbsss  expsrlmsotti 
csQtsrs.  oX  whV^  tbrm  ar«  alNMly  in  exist- 
ence, have  been  dlTlded  btw—a  SUte  and 
Commerce.  As  you  know,  we  aatlclpats  that 
our  eTftlufttloo  of  tbls  proUsm  wUl  lead  to 
tbs  oonduston  tbat  trad*  development  oen- 
tsTS,  Ilk*  tbe  othsr  ovwisas  ofMratloos  of  our 
mlrfl^"'.  should  be  stallsd  t^  Foreign  Serv- 
ice parson  nsl  in  State  Dspartmsnt  positions. 
Our  Foreign  Service  Ilsssrve  systsm  provides 
flexible  authority  for  appointing  officers  with 
^weial  expertise,  either  from  tbe  private  sec- 
tor or  from  Oommerce,  when  tb»t  Is  required. 
We  h»T»  infonaed  OMB  and  the  Departmsat 
of  Ooeomeroe  tbaA  we  are  reviewing  tbls  sit- 
uation and  may  decide  to  place  tbe  28 
overseas  American  positions  In  these  centers, 
now  staffed  by  tbe  Department  of  Oom- 
msroe,  undo'  the  State  Department  budget 
for  FT  1»7B. 

D.    Immediate   actinmt 

Tour  DeclslOD  Memorandum  assigned  13 
actions  for  ImmedlMe  Implementation. 

1.  Detignation  of  "Commercial  Interest 
PoiU". 

Th»  Secretary's  alrgram  to  all  dl4;>lomatlc 
and  consular  posts  (A-9483,  Ssptember  20. 
1072)  transmitted  ths  text  of  your  Decision 
Memorandum  and  publlclxed  our  intention 
to  designate  about  26  "Commerclai  Interest 
Posts"  and  to  assign  officers  of  the  economic- 
conunerclal  cone  or  with  significant  com- 
mercial experience  as  principal  officers  to 
such  posts.  Tbls  was  also  publicized  in  tbs 
lead  article  of  tbe  September  "State  Depart- 
ment Newsletter".  A  list  of  posts  proposed  for 
this  designation  has  been  developed  by  the 
Director  Oeneral.  EB  and  the  geographic  bu- 
reaus and  Is  now  being  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

2.  Selection  of  Deputy  Chief*  of  Mission. 

Our  intention  to  select  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  otu'  deputy  chiefs  of  mission  (DCM) 
from  tbe  economlc-conunarclal  cone  (or  from 
officers  of  other  cones  with  significant  com- 
mercial experience)  has  been  publicized  and 
ths  Director  Oeneral  has  issued  appropriate 
Instructions  to  his  staff.  Since  the  date  of 
your  memorandum,  only  one  DCM  (a  politi- 
cal officer  to  Bangladesh)  has  been  named. 
However,  three  other  DCM  asslgnmenta  are 
now  under  consideration  and  the  primary 
candidates  for  two  of  these  are  economic- 
commercial  officers. 

3.  Bedeaignation  of  Positions. 

In  consultations  between  classification  spe- 
clalists  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Businses  Affairs,  69  positions  in  EB  have  been 
identified  for  redesignatlon  from  "Interna- 
tional economist"  to  "economic/ commercial 
officer".  The  necessary  administrative  action 
la  in  process.  Other  positions  In  EB,  primarily 
"financial  economist"  and  "international 
transportation  and  communications  officer", 
have  less  relation  to  commercial  matters  and 
wlU  remain  imchanged.  In  the  geographic 
bureaiia,  ARA  has  Identified  5  positions  for 
redesignatlon  as  "economic-commercial  offi- 
cer". AF  has  proposed  4.  EA  4.  EUR  4.  and 
NBA  5.  The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search has  proposed  4  positions  for  redesig- 
naUon  as  "economic-commercial  analyst". 
Classification  specialists  are  conferring  with 
these  bureaus  to  ensure  consistency  of  stand? 
ards  In  Implementing  the  changes. 

4.  Performance  Evaluation. 

By  Circular  Alrgram  9648,  September  25. 
1972,  the  Director  Oeneral  Instructed  all 
rating  officers,  effective  immediately,  to  com- 
ment on  the  rated  officer's  concern  for 
American  business  and  his  effectiveness  in 
this  field. 

5.  I,etfer  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  au 
Chiefs  of  Mission. 

In  lieu  of  the  proposed  letter  the  Secre- 
tary has  transmitted  a  personal  alrgram 
(CA-9463.  September  20)  enclosing  copies 
of  your  Decision  Memorandum  and  reaffirm- 
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lag  his  strong  interest  and  that  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent m  effective  govemmsntal  support  of 
American  business.  We  Intend  to  transmit 
guggestlons  for  tmprorad  organlaatlonal  and 
Quugerlal  treatment  of  tbs  oommerctal 
function  In  separate  messages. 

6.  Circular  DemsriXting  U.S.  Oovemment 
Export  Credit  AvaUabOtty. 

Tbe  Export-Import  Bank  has  agreed  to 
pjepare  a  circular  message  to  ovetveas  posts 
describing  export  credit  and  credit  guaran- 
tee facilities  available  to  American  export- 
ers. This  message,  now  imder  preparation. 
will  bring  up  to  date  a  similar  circular  trans- 
mitted in  December,  1909, 

7.  Revision  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Manual. 
As  a  result  of  consultations  between  ths 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  and 
tbe  Department  of  Commerce,  the  World 
Ttsde  Directory  Report  and  Trade  Opportu- 
nity Report  programs  have  been  thoroug^y 
revised.  Instructions  have  been  sent  to  the 
field,  including  a  directive  that  telegraphic 
facilities  be  used  for  conunerclal  lntellig«ice. 
The  Porelgn  Affairs  Manual  Is  being  revised 
to  reflect  tbe  new  standing  Instruction.  Tbe 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  coordination 
wltb  the  State  Department,  is  InstalUng  fa- 
cilities for  direct  two-way  electrical  com- 
munication of  oommerclal  Intelligence  with 
field  posts. 

In  consultation  wltb  the  offices  of  the  Di- 
rector Oeneral  and  the  Legal  Adviser.  EB  has 
drafted  proposed  new  language  for  Section 
10  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Manual  allowing  In- 
creased prerogative  to  our  posts,  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  to  concentrate  their 
support  behind  that  particular  American  ex- 
porter or  contractor  who  has  the  prospect  of 
winning  a  contract  or  making  a  major  export 
sale  against  foreign  competition.  This  sug- 
gested revision  has  been  discussed  with  sev- 
eral offices  of  the  Department  of  Oommerce 
and  Is  now  being  reviewed  by  that  Depart- 
ment. The  proposal  hss  been  discussed  in- 
formally with  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  EB  plans  to  dis- 
cuss It  also  with  business  leaders. 

8.  Exctiange  Assignments  with  Private 
Business. 

After  careful  consideration  of  certain  dif- 
ficulties Inherent  in  attempting  to  arrange 
exchanges  through  tbe  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Personnel  Interchange,  the  Direc- 
tor Oeneral  has  determined  that  a  separate 
Department  of  State  exchange  program 
should  be  established,  administered  by  tbe 
Office  of  Personnel  In  cooperation  with  EB. 
A  notice  Is  in  preparation  to  Invite  appli- 
cations from  Interested  Porelgn  Service  Offi- 
cers and  further  contact  will  be  undertaken 
with  business  firms  who  have  already  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  participation. 

9.  FSI  Training  for  Senior  Officers 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute,  after  con- 
sulting with  Assistant  Secretary  Armstiong 
has  prepared  the  curriculum  for  a  special  one 
week  course  for  senior  officers  at  the  office 
dlrector/DGM  level  designed  to  orient  In- 
dtrlduals  without  extensive  economic  back- 
ground In  the  practical  elements  of  business 
practice,  marketing,  and  international  eco- 
nomics. Tbe  courss  will  be  addressed  by 
senior  government  officials  as  well  as  private 
business  and  banking  leaders.  The  first 
such  course  will  take  place  November  13-17, 
1972. 

10.  Assignynent  of  Foreign  Service  Person- 
neJ  to  Private  Business  Training  Programs. 

PSI  has  consulted  with  the  American  Man- 
agement Association,  tbe  American  BanklDg 
Association,  the  New  York  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter, tne  Business  Council  for  International 
Understanding,  and  several  private  corpora- 
tions regarding  the  availability  of  sulUble 
mining  programs  on  the  part  of  these  orga- 
nizations and  FBI  is  pursuing  the  project, 
^proprlatlons  for  this  program  have  been 
requested  in  tbe  FT  74  budget. 


11.  Intrtatad  Statura  for  XeoaoeUe-Oom- 
mareial  Miittatar  Fostttons  Overseas, 

Ob  neplwnihiir  8,  1873,  tbe  AottBg  Deputy 
Under  Seoretary  for  Administration  approved 
tbe  addition  of  tbe  eoonomlo-commerrlal 
minister  positions  In  London,  Paris,  Bonn, 
Rome,  Saigon  and  Tokyo  to  the  list  of  those 
qualifying  for  career  minister  eligibility. 

la.  Radaaigismtion  of  tKe  Bureau  of  Koo- 
nomtie  Affairs. 

The  Bureau  of  Boonomlc  Affairs  was  re- 
named tbe  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs,  with  symbol  designation  "EB", 
effective  September  16, 1B73. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Ui.  President,  this  In- 
creased attention  to  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial servtces  Is  very  encouraging.  I 
am  hopeful  that  It  reflects  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  attitude  about  the  impor- 
taoce  of  a  vigorous  promotion  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services  and  a  new  realism 
about  the  new  intematlooal  economic 
environment. 

Unfortunately,  reform  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  had  a  tendracy  to 
wither  and  fade.  I  remember  only  too 
well  how  an  cwreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Depsirtment 
of  Commerce  was  rendered  meanlnslees 
by  the  subordination  of  commercial  needs 
to  the  grandlofle  political  world  views  of 
the  State  Department.  In  view  of  the 
grave  economic  problems  confronting  our 
coimtry,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
again  our  export  industries. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  I  am  not  confident  that  the  great 
urgency  I  aad  my  cosponsors  feel  about 
our  economic  condition  has  been  suf- 
ficiently conveyed  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  whom  commercial  Issues  are 
but  one  of  many  concerns.  Therefore.  I 
Intend  to  r^ntroduce  this  bill  In  the  next 
Congress  and  to  Iceep  reintroducing  it 
until  I  feel  adequate  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Department  of  State  to  give 
our  commercial  interests  appropriate  pri- 
ority and  attention  or  until  the  bill  is 
enacted. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  a  transfer  will 
not  be  necessary.  A  unitary  Foreign  Serv- 
ice has  a  great  deal  of  i49peal  and  logic. 
However,  we  cannot  continue  to  play  a 
meaningful  role  in  intemationaJl  affairs 
if  our  economic  capabUltlee  decline  still 
further,  I  look  forward  to  what  the  De- 
partment of  State  can  do  to  reorder  its 
priorities  and  trust  that  its  successes  may 
render  this  bill  unnecessary. 


"By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Macnuson)  : 

S.  4114.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  engage  in  certain 
export  expansion  activities,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes; 

S.  4115.  A  bill  to  increase  the  recogni- 
tlcm  of  foreign  economic  policy  consid- 
erations in  Federal  decision  malring; 

S.  4116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  system 
of  uniform  commodity  descriptions  and 
tariffs  fUed  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission; 

S.  4117.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  expor- 
tation of  recycled  solid  waste  materials: 

S.  4118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sloa  on  For^gn  Procurement  Practices; 
and 

S.  4119.  A  bill  to  increase  the  Tvit  of 


forelcn  trade  sonee  In  the  expanskm  of 
UJ3.  exports.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

S.  4130.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export 
Trade  Act.  Referred  jointly,  by  unaal- 
mous  consent,  to  the  Committees  oa  tbe 
Judiciary  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 27  of  last  year.  Senator  MAommoii 
and  I  Introduced  the  Export  ExpanaioD 
Act  of  1971.  S.  2764,  a  bUl  designed  to 
stimulate  American  exporto  by  enlarging 
existing  or  authorixlng  new  Federal  ex- 
port promotioQ  projects,  providing  in- 
centives to  States.  munlcipaliUes.  axid 
Individuals  to  engage  in  exporting, 
streamlining  existing  programs  to  make 
them  more  effective  in  export  expwmsion. 
and  authorizing  new  funds  for  export 
expansion  actlvltlee. 

Hearings  on  S.  2754  were  originally 
scheduled  for  November,  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  they  were 
deferred  imtU  early  the  foUowlng  year. 
They  were  finally  held  on  January  24, 
25,  26,  27,  and  28,  and  February  17  and 
18,  1»72.  Although  they  were  very 
lengthy.  I  believe  that  it  was  imperative 
to  give  everyone — both  proponents  and 
opponenu  of  the  bill— a  chance  to  be 
heard  on  the  bill. 

The  bills  that  Senator  Magnuson  and 
I  are  introducing  today  are  basically 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  8.  2754,  with 
modifications  to  reflect  the  testimony  re- 
ceived during  the  hearings.  However,  for 
jurisdictional  reascms.  we  have  decided 
to  break  up  8.  2754  into  separate  bills 
which  can  be  referred  more  easily  to 
committees  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  ordinarily  handle  these  sub- 
jects, in  the  event  that  the  measures 
receive  favorable  action  by  the  Senate 
next  year. 

We  are  introducing  these  biUs  today  to 
provide  interested  Senators  and  private 
individuals  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  them  prior  to  action  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. As  soon  as  the  93d  Congress  con- 
venes. I  intend  to  reintroduce  these  tails 
and  to  expedite  their  passage.  The  Sal»- 
committee  on  Porelgn  Commerce  and 
Tourism,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
built  an  ample  legislative  record  Justi- 
fying rapid  action  on  the  legislation. 

I  have  prepared  a  separate  statement 
on  one  of  the  bills,  which  would  transfer 
the  International  Commercial  Service 
fimctions  from  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
is  the  onlj-  bill  on  which  Senator  Macwc- 
soN  and  I  sought  cosponsors  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  because  we 
wished  to  underscore  the  fact  that  there 
is  broad  discontent  with  the  low  priority 
which  the  State  Department  has  hitherto 
given  to  the  commercial  function. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  in  the  Congress  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  our  grave  international  trade 
position.  Through  the  end  of  June,  we 
were  running  a  merchandise  trade  deficit 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $7.7  tilllon.  The 
latest  statistics  for  the  month  of  August 
show  a  reduction  in  this  figure  to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $5.5  billion.  Tliis  decline  is 
encouraging,  but  the  size  of  the  deficit 
is  still  very  disquieting. 

The  deterioration  from  last  year's  $2.1 
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billion  deflcit  should  be  th«  cause  for 
great  alarm  to  t±ie  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  If  these  deflcita  were  being 
matched  by  other  earningrs.  we  might 
have  less  cause  for  concern  about  our  in- 
ternational trade  position.  However,  our 
basic  balance  of  payments  is  virtually 
unchanged,  which  means  that  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  has  been  little  affected. 

Many  respected  economists  have  ar- 
gued that  the  dollar  devaluation  and  re- 
forms in  the  monetary  system  will  bring 
our  trade  account  cloeer  to  equilibrium. 
These  changes  would  require  two  or  more 
years  to  become  fully  effective,  dining 
which  time  we  would  continue  to  sustain 
massive  outflows  of  dollars. 

However,  this  conventional  wisdom 
has  been  challenged  by  other  economists. 
A  recent  study  by  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  AssociaUon  entitled  'The 
U.S.  Balance  of  Payments:  Pnnn 
Crisis  to  Controversy."  concluded 
that  only  a  limited  volume  of  trade  Is 
price-sensitive  and  that  even  if  we  elim- 
inate the  trade  deficit  next  year— which 
is  by  no  means  assured — we  should  not 
efxpect  a  large  surplus  for  several  years 
if  at  all. 

This  crisis  in  our  balance  of  payments 
and  foreign  trade  has  prompted  many 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  barriers  to 
Imports  into  this  country  through  a 
variety  of  means,  including  high  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  "Buy  America"  require- 
ments. I  believe  that  such  legislation  is 
Ill-considered  and  dangerous.  The  pas- 
sage of  such  a  bill  would  not  only  be  an 
admission  that  we  cannot  compete  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  would  also 
precipitate  a  massive  trade  war  in  which 
everyone  would  lose.  Proponents  of  such 
legislation  .sometimes  forget  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
employed  in  export  industries,  which 
surely  would  suffer  retall»tlon  from  na- 
tions affected  by  our  protectionism. 

The  new  legislation,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed In  detail  bdow,  constitutes  a 
positive  program  to  encourage  American 
exports.  The  package  is  not  a  panacea 
for  our  commercial  ills.  Rather,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  bills  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant beginning  In.  forging  a  coherent 
foreign  economic  policy  and  machinery 
to  deal  with  the  important  economic  is- 
sues of  our  time. 

KXPOKT    KXPAKSIOIf 

This  is  an  omnibus  bill  covering  a 
variety  of  subjects  with  the  common  ob- 
jective of  establishing  new  programs  and 
new  incentives  to  promote  American  ex- 
ports. 

Title  I  would  establish  a  Trade  Devel- 
opment Corps  to  consist  of  up  to  500 
Americans  from  private  industry  with 
master  of  business  administration  de- 
grees or  individuals  who  otherwise  have 
exceptional  skills  to  be  assigned  on  trade 
development  projects  by  serving  abroad, 
making  market  analyses,  assisting  with 
trade  exhibits,  assisting  other  Govern- 
ment personnel  or  conducting  investiga- 
tions to  make  American  exports  more 
competitive. 

Title  n  would  authorise  a  program  of 
grants  to  local.  State,  and  regional  gov- 
ernments for  projects  designed  to  en- 


courage exporting  by  small,  medium- 
sized,  and  inexperienced  firms. 

Title  m  wo\rid  establish  a  new  export 
training  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  train  new  and 
potential  American  exporters. 

Title  rv  would  authoriae  regional 
American  merchandise  centers,  which 
would  serve  as  multipurpose  trade  cen- 
ters offering  such  diverse  services  as 
warehousing,  distributing,  translating. 
displaying.  cotmseHng.  et  cetera.  The  aim 
of  this  title  is  to  provide  these  services  to 
the  new  exporter  on  a  variable  fee  basis 
until  he  is  able  to  sustain  himself  in  that 
particular  market,  at  which  time  he 
would  be  replaced  by  another  new  Amer- 
ican exporter. 

Title  V  would  establish  a  Joint  export 
association  prograun  to  permit  the  Oov- 
emment  to  enter  Into  cost  sharing  con- 
tracts with  private  firms  suid  individuals. 

Title  VI  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  reduce  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  documentation  requirements 
uxxler  this  bill. 

Title  VII  would  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  by  separating  the 
poet  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Domestic 
and  International  Business  into  two  sep- 
arate assistant  secretaryships  to  provide 
a  single  focus  within  the  Department 
for  international  business  operations. 
This  section  would  sdso  establish  an  In- 
ternational Business  Administration  and 
a  Domestic  Commerce  Administration, 
upgrading  these  two  fimctiona  from  Bu- 
reau level.  Finally,  title  vn  would  re- 
quire biennial  authorizations  for  Inter- 
national business  activities.  This  new  re- 
quirement would  enable  the  Congress  to 
examine  the  budget  requests  for  foreign 
commercial  programs  every  other  year 
apart  from  other  Department  of  Com- 
merce items  and  make  such  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Improve  our  export 
performance. 

WCBB-POMXEXirC    ACT    AlCSKSMXim 

Many  businessmen  have  charged  that 
the  strict  application  of  antitrust  laws 
have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  American 
exports  since  foreign  corporations  do  not 
face  similar  restrictions.  The  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1971.  8.  2754,  contained  a 
title  authorizing  chartered  export  aaao- 
clatlons.  which  would  have  allowed  the 
establishment  of  groups  of  firms  to  en- 
gage in  export  sictlvltles  as  long  as  they 
operated  within  the  legal  confines  of  a 
charter  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Conmierce. 

Dming  hearings  on  the  bill.  Miles 
Klrkpatrick,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  testtfled  in  opposition 
to  it  and  suggested  instead  that  the  Ex- 
port  Trade  Act  of  1918,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  be 
amended  to  exempt  trade  associations 
from  private  treble  damage  actions  and 
individuals  from  criminal  penalties.  The 
bill  being  introduced  today  embodies 
these  suggestions.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  Chairman 
Klrkpatrick  regarding  his  January  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows : 


FiDsaAi.  Traqs  Com  loamoN. 
Wiuhinifton,  DC,  July  li,  I97i. 
Hoa.  Daicixi.  K.  iNotm, 
Chairman,  Suboommittet  on.  ForHgn  Com- 
m«rc«  and  TourUtn,  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerc*,  US.  Senate,  Wothingtom 
DX:. 

Dear  Skmatob  Inouts:  This  is  wHh  telvt- 
enoe  to  my  t«stUnony  b«fore  Um  Subcom- 
mltt««  on  Foreign  Conunerc*  and  TourUm 
OQ  January  2fi.  1973.  on  8.  27M.  the  Export 
Expansion  Act  ot  1971 . 

Aa  I  noted  In  my  testimony.  I  have  serious 
reawrvations  concerning  the  vuse  of  antitrust 
exemptions  as  a  means  of  Increasing  export 
trade.  I  do  not  believe  that  past  experience 
gives  any  reason  to  expect  significant  bene- 
fits to  come  from  such  exemptions.  Moreover, 
I  fear  that  such  legislation  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  domestic  competition.  Hov- 
ever,  should  the  Congreas  determine  that 
legislation  of  this  iLlnd  Is  needed,  the  Com- 
mission suggaete  amendment  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Export  Trade  Act  of  1918  rather 
»^it'^  new  legislation.  In  my  testimony,  I  sug- 
gested several  ways  in  which  that  Act  could 
be  broadened  to  accomplish  some  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Title  vn  of  the  Export  Expansion 
Act  of  1971. 

Subsequent  oorrespondenoe  with  Mr. 
James  B.  Olaen.  Editorial  Assistant,  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  resulted  In  the  Com- 
mission's Oeneral  Counael  undertaking  to 
draft  language  to  amend  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  in  accord  with  my  suggeatlons.  In  es- 
sence, the  sugg«i8ted  amendments  would:  (1) 
eliminate  the  criminal  sanctions  under  the 
Sherman  Act  and  treble  damage  actions  un- 
der the  amended  Clayton  Act  Insofar  as  these 
antitrust  laws  relate  to  asaoclatlons  reg- 
istered under  the  Webb-Pomarene  Act,  and 
(2)  expands  the  coverage  of  the  Act  beyond 
the  "goods,  wares  and  merchandise"  to  which 
It  is  presently  limited.  On  the  encla«ed  re- 
draft of  the  Act.  the  suggested  amendments 
have  been  underscored. 

Other  changes  have  been  made  In  the  Act, 
principally  to  assist  the  Commission  in  the 
administration  and  eiLforcement  of  this  Act. 
notably  by  providing  that  the  Commission, 
by  Its  attorneys,  may  seek  compliance  with 
the  provisions  thereof.  Additional  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  clarity,  but 
do  not  substantially  affect  the  purposes  or 
intent  of  the  Act. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  this 
proposed   draft,   you   may   wish   to   call  Mr. 
Alan   8.   Ward.  Director   of   ou*  Bixreau  ol 
Con^>etltlon  (963-6331). 
Slzioerely, 

Miles  W.  Kqikfatxick, 

Chairman. 

ISi.  INOUYB.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
also  smiends  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  by 
including  the  export  of  serrtces  among 
those  activities  exempted.  In  an  economy 
that  is  increasingly  service-oriented,  it 
is  highly  important  to  equalize  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  manufactured  goods 
and  services. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  in- 
tend this  bill  to  be  a  working  paper  with 
provisions  that  may  be  changed  aa  addi- 
tional information  becomes  available. 
Neither  Senator  Magnttson  nor  I  am 
wedded  to  the  bill  if  data  shows  that 
theee  amendments  are  Inappropriate. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  smtltrust  laws 
on  our  export  efforts  is  an  issue  that 
needs  careful  study  If  our  competttive 
position  Is  to  be  maintained. 

roBXXOIf  TBADI  ZONXS 

A  recent  study  of  foreign  trawie  zones 
conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  concluded  that  foreign  trade 
zones  play  a  minor  role  in  our  export 
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nrmnotlon  efldrts.  llils  1niMl«wpi»t«  eJ-    ed  lOngdan  3S  percmt.  and  Japan  22 
fori  is  the  result  of  lecal  lntan>reUtion«    percent  It  Is  thus  understandable  that 


of  the  Foreign  Trade  Act  and  the  lack 
of  direction  or  interest  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  hi  using  the  zones  for  this 
purpose. 

The  bin  being  Introduced  today  would 
allow  the  import  of  fuel,  machinery,  and 
goods  into  foreign  trade  zones  for  manu- 
facture and  export  provided  that  none 
of  these  items  is  entered  Into  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  charges  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  annually  on  vrhaX 
the  Board  is  doing  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  zones  for  export  purposes. 

COMMIBBION    ON    rOKXXON    PtOCmtKlCXNT 
PEACTICK3 

The  bill  establishes  a  Commission  on 
Foreign  Procurement  Practices  to  study 
foreign  governments  procurement  pro- 
cedures and  to  compare  them  to  Ameri- 
can regulations.  The  Commission  would 
be  responsible  for  issuing  a  report  on 
what  can  be  done  to  equalize  intema- 
timal  procurement  practices  and,  if  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  American 
companies  persist,  how  the  United  States 
should  respond  to  foreign  firms  which 
seek  to  do  business  in  the  United  States. 

OCEAN    rxnOBT   RATE    OIBPAUTIKS 

The  hearings  earlier  this  year  also 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  ocean  freight 
rate  disparities.  At  present,  shipping  con- 
ference tariffs  frequently  set  forth  a  rate 
two  or  three  times  as  high  for  carrying  a 
commodity  from  a  point  in  the  Uixited 
States  to  a  foreign  destination,  as  to 
carry  the  Identically  described  commod- 
ity between  the  same  two  points  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  Exp>ort  Expansion 
Act  had  a  title  In  it  which  would  have 
eliminated  these  disparities  and  would 
have  substantially  simplified  tariffs. 
However,  testimony  at  the  hearings  from 
the  steamship  Industry  indicated  that 
the  provisions  as  drafted  would  not  be 
practical.  However,  that  does  not  end  the 
matter.  I  am  still  concerned  about  the 
possible  Impact  of  disparities  in  freight 
rates  on  our  exports. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
substantial  revision  of  the  earlier  title 
and  would  promote  uniformity  In  tariff 
commodity  descriptions.  I  believe  this  is 
a  neoessary  first  step  to  analyzing  what 
disparities  exist  and  to  dealing  with 
them. 
GnxTBi  ucoGirmoN'  of  ro&xiGN'  num  impact 

or  TOKKAI,  OBCXSIONMAKmo 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  our 
Nation  has  given  relatively  leas  priority 
and  emphasis  to  Its  International  eco- 
nomic policies  than  have  the  other  in- 
dustrialized nations.  That  observation 
has  been  repeatedly  echoed  by  public  of- 
ficials, study  commissions  and  others 
concerned  with  our  foreign  trade  prob- 
lems. The  reasons  why  such  a  difference 
in  attitude  and  emphasis  ml^t  exist  are 
clear.  F>oreign  trade  has  historically  con- 
stituted a  far  smaller  part  of  our  total 
gross  natiooal  product  Uian  it  has  for 
other  nattoDfl.  For  example,  combined 
imports  and  exports  have  constituted 
leas  than  9  percent  of  our  QMP  in  recent 
years.  Comparable  figures  for  other 
countries  are  Germany  38  percent,  Unit- 


theee  nations  mi^t  give  greater  empha- 
sis to  their  foreign  economic  policy  In- 
terests in  decisionmaking  than  haa  tlie 
United  BUtes. 

Further,  even  in  our  international  re- 
lations, economic  and  trsKle  considera- 
tions have  frequently  been  subordinated 
to  our  global  military  and  political  in- 
terests— a  situation  not  shared  by  our 
industrialiBBd  trading  partners. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  historic  lack 
of  emphaato  on  international  economic 
poUcy  as  a  factor  in  decisionmaking  is 
logically  explicable.  I  believe  it  is  a  lux- 
ury we  can  no  longer  afford.  I  believe 
that  we  must  give  more  careful  consider- 
ation to  our  international  economic  in- 
terests, balance  of  payments,  and  balance 
of  trade  when  we  are  making  Oovem- 
ment policy.  One  of  the  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  require  just  that. 
This  bill  requires  all  Federal  agencies  to 
issue  a  foreign  trade  impact  statement 
whenever  they  propose  to  take  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  our  international 
economic  relations,  balance  of  payments, 
or  balance  of  trade.  In  drafting  the 
statement,  the  agencies  are  required  to 
consult  with  other  agencies  within  the 
Government  and  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  impact  of  the  proposed  action 
on  the  following:  Balance  of  payments: 
balance  of  trade;  international  economic 
relations;  domestic  employment:  and  al- 
ternatives to  the  proposed  acti<Hi. 

The  bill  is  frankly  modeled  on  the  Na- 
tional Bnvironmentel  Policy  Act  of 
1969— Public  lAw  91-190.  I  believe  that 
the  requirement  In  that  legislation  for  an 
enTironmoital  impact  statement  as  part 
of  Oovemment  decisionmaking  affecting 
the  environment  has  heightened  con- 
sciousness of  the  envlronmentel  results  of 
Government  actions.  Similarly,  I  think 
that  requiring  Government  officials  to 
prepare  foreign  trade  Impact  statements 
on  actions  significantly  affecting  foreign 
trade  will  increase  the  recognition  that 
such  issues  receive  and  lead  to  greater 
emphasis  on  solving  our  foreign  trade 
problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Export  Trade  Act  (S.  4120) 
be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Judiciary. 

The  HRESUDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  HUMPIOIEYX 
S.  4121.  A  bill  to  alleviate  the  financial 
crisis  confronting  the  public  schools  of 
the  Nation  by  providing  grants  and  loan 
guarantees  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  by  pro- 
viding increased  financial  resources  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
by  promoting  the  equitable  distribution 
of  such  resources  within  the  States 
through  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Educational  Trust  Fund,  and  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Education.  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATION    INVESTMENT    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislaticm  which  car- 
ries through  several  major  proposals  I 
have  made  over  the  past  months  to  ad- 


dress the  financial  crisis  confronting  the 
schools  in  our  Nation  and  to  guarantee  to 
every  American  child  the  right  to  an 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  a  quality 
education. 

My  bill,  8.  4121.  the  National  Educa- 
tion Investment  Act,  in  concert  with 
other  major  eduoatioaal  assistance  \^a\t- 
lation  currently  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
which  I  have  Jointly  sponsored,  would 
enable  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  take 
the  long-overdue  initiative  in  achieving 
these  goals.  It  is  my  strong  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  action  on  this  vitally  Im- 
portant legislation  will  be  undertaken 
without  delay  at  the  outset  of  the  next 
Congress. 

My  bill  would  meet  the  critical  pro6* 
lem  of  inadequate,  obsolescent,  and  run- 
down school  facilities  in  depressed  areas 
by  providing  for  Federal  grants  for  the 
modernization  and  construction  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  It  would 
address  the  nationwide  condition  of 
overcrowded  classrooms  and  the  high 
rate  of  voter  turn-downs  of  bond  refer- 
endums  for  financing  new  and  expanded 
public  education  facilities,  by  encourag- 
ing private  sector  investment  in  this 
vitally  important  area  through  Federal 
loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsidies 
provided  through  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

And  it  would  end  the  inherent  dis- 
parity and  Injustice  of  making  the  qual- 
ity of  a  child  s  education  deiiendent  on 
the  wealth,  of  the  school  district  he  hap- 
pens to  live  in,  by  esteblishing  a  Natiooai 
Educational  Trust  FHtnd  with  a  total 
authorization  level  of  $15  billion.  Pay- 
ments from  the  National  Educatiooal 
Trust  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  tied  to  the  reduction  and  elim- 
ination of  the  property  tax  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  financing  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment and  overall  balancing  among 
school  districts  of  per  pupil  expenditures. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  firmly  establlah 
the  priority  that  education  needs  must 
have  tQ  our  national  pohcies,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  further 
strengthening  and  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral resources  and  programs  for  educa- 
tional assistance,  beyond  afllrmative 
measures  taken  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Education  Ammdments  of  1972,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  denial  of  opportunity  to  any 
American  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
education  works  a  profound  injustice, 
which  must  be  confronted  decisively  in 
the  next  Congress. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  4124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109 
of  title  38,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  pro- 
vide hospitel  and  medical  care  to  certain 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  nations 
allied  or  associated  with  the  United 
States  In  World  War  I  or  World  War  U. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 

A  ff  fl-trs 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  armed  forces  of 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia  fought  valiantly 
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OR  the  allied  side.  After  the  war,  there 
v«a  a  change  of  goTemraent  In  each  of 
t  lose  countries,  a  change  which  deprived 
t  ae  Eastern  European  people  of  the  f ree- 
com  for  which  chey  had  fought.  Conae- 
q  uently  Eastern  Europeans,  by  the  hun- 
creda  of  thousands,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  search  of  the  kind  of 
1  fe  they  oould  no  longer  lead  In  their 
c  wn  countries. 

A  great  many  of  them  are  now  Amerl- 
c  Em  citizens  who  have  enriched  oiu-  Na- 
tion  through  hard  worfe.  TTie  bill  I  In- 
troduce today  recognizes  the  Important 
c  ontrlbutlon  these  brave  Americans  made 
t }  the  Allied  war  effort  by  providing  that 
ttiey  will  be  eligible  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
r  ministration  medical  amd  hospital  bene- 
1  Its  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  war  vet- 
trans  of   the  US.   Armed   Forces.   The 
till  Is  limited  to  persons  who  have  been 
American  citizens  for  at  least  10  years 
£  nd  who  participated  in  armed  conflict 
1  rtth  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  dur- 
Itig  World  War  II  while  serving  in  the 
i  rmed  forces  of  the  countries  entimerated 
rbove.  American  citizens  who  fought  In 
( Jem.  Joseph  Haller's  Army  during  World 
Var  I  are  covered  on  the  same  terms. 
Under  existing  law.  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
I  nent  pays  for  medical  and  hospital  bene- 
:lt8  given  to  persons  who  served  In  the 
1  irmed  Forces  of  the  Phllllppines  during 
World  War  n.  even  if  such  persons  are 
lot  American  citizens.  We  can  do  no  less 
or  Eastern  European  veterans  who  are 
American  citizens.  There  is  no  reeison  to 
treat  these  first-class  Americans  as  see- 
I  »nd-class  citizens.  At  the  modest  cost  of 
approximately  $12  million  annually,  we 
i»n  do  justice  to  these  veterans  by  pro- 
idteg  them  with  the  VA  medical  and 
lospltal  benefits  they  have  earned. 

I  ask  unanimo\is  consent  that  the  text 
)f  the  bill,  which  Is  identical  to  a  bill  in- 
:roduced  in  the  Hotise  by  Congressman 
^inruifzio,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
ftKCoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
}rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as 
'ollowB : 

8.  41M 
Be  It  enmcted  by  th«  Senate  and  Houae  of 

iepre»entattv«*  of  tfie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ce in  CongretM  aaaembUd,  That  section  100 
it  titl*  38,  United  St«t««  Ccxie.  Is  amended 
3T  tt^dlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  fo)  ( 1 )  A»rr  Pctaoif  Who — 

"(A)  SaavKo— 

"(1)  dtuing  World  War  I  as  a  member  ot 
.txt  military  organization  commonly  known 
la  General  Joeeph  Haller's  army;  or 

"111)  during  World  War  II  as  a  member  of 
iny  armed  force  of  the  government  of  Bul- 
;ar1*,  Czech oolovalcla.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Lat- 
rta.  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania,  or  Tugo- 
Oavla,  and  participated  while  ao  serving  In 
irmed  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  the  tTnlted 
States:  and 

"(B)  has  been  a  clttaen  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  ten  years 
ihaU,  by  virtue  of  such  service,  be  entitled 
to  hospital  and  donUdUary  care  and  medical 
services  within  the  United  States  under 
::haptar  17  of  this  title  to  the  same  extent 
i»  If  such  service  had  been  performed  In  the 
^rmed  Porces  of  the  United  States  unless 
such  person  Is  entitled  to.  or  would,  upon 
application  therefor,  be  entitled  to.  payment 
Tor  equivalent  care  and  services  under  a  pro- 
t^ram  established  by  the  foreign  government 
concerned    for    persons    who   served    In    ltd 


armed  farces  in  World  War  I  or  in  Wctfld 
War  n. 

"(it  Por  the  purpose  of  this  subeeotlon. 
World  War  I  shall  be  deemed  to  have  begun 
on  July  28,  1814,  and  World  War  n  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  begun  on  September  1. 1939." 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    MO.    17SS 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  submit  today  would 
broaden  the  public  interest  standard  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  It  would 
require  the  CAB  to  determine  whether 
or  not  competing  modes  of  transporta- 
tion are  available  to  communities  for 
which  the  CAB  authorizes  airline  serv- 
ice. If  communities  are  isolated  from 
railroad  or  highway  transportation  sys- 
tems, then  their  dependency  on  air  serv- 
ice is  much  more  acute  than  if  those 
other  modes  of  transportation  were  avail- 
able. The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  require  the  CAB  to  accommodate  this 
dependency  on  air  service  by  providing 
a  sufficient  amount  of  competition  with- 
in the  £Llr  mode. 

This  amendment  extends  the  scope  of 
S.  3S38.  which  I  introduced  on  July  24 
last  and  amended  on  July  31.  8.  3838 
will  require  subsidization  of  airlines  to 
points  receiving  neither  competing  high- 
way nor  rail  service.  This  amendment  will 
add  a  new  provision  to  section  102.  Sec- 
tion 102  details  the  ccoisideratlons  of  the 
CAB  in  determining  whether  certiflca- 
ti(m  should  be  granted,  altered,  amoided, 
modified  or  suspended  under  section  401 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  This 
amendment  will  make  the  same  criteria 
appllc&ble  to  certification  that  the  other 
provisions  of  S.  3838  would  do  to  subsidi- 
zation. This  is  my  intent  as  author  of  the 
bill  and  amendments. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OP  AN 

AMENDMENT 

MfxmuMirr  no.  t4*s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sttvxns,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bkookz)  was  swlded  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1436  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  '  S.  3771 )  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  certain  commercial  fishing 
vessel  owners. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  routine 
morning  business  transacted  today.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  imtll  the  hour  of  4  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
F/uofiN).  Without  objection  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2:29  pjn.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  4  p  m..  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
FAionjr). 


TO  RENAME  THS  MINSDLA  DAM  AND 
LAKE  AS  THE  "CARL  L.  ESTE8  DAM 

AND  LAKE" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ETYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  HJl.  16804.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HJl.  16804,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

HJt.  1S804,  an  act  to  rename  the  Mlneola 
Dam  and  Lake  as  the  "Carl  L.  Estes  Dam  and 
Lake." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  time  cund  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  read  the  third  time,  and 
ptissed. 

DESIGNATINa  THE  OAKLEY  RESER- 
VOIR ON  THE  SANGAMON  RIVER 
AT  DECATUR.  ILL.,  AS  THE  WIL- 
LIAM L.  SPRINGER  LAKE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  17038. 

The  Presiding  OfBcer  laid  before  the 
Senate  HJl.  17038,  which  was  read  as 
follows: 

HJl.  17038,  an  act  designating  the  Oakley 
Reservoir  on  the  Sangamon  River  at  De- 
catur. HI.,  as  the  William  L.  Springer  Lake. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
the  first  and  second  time  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

TO  NAME  A  BRXDGE  ACROSS  A 
PORTION  OF  OAKLAND  HARBOR, 
CALIF.,  THE  "GEORGE  P.  MTT.T.ER- 
LELAND  W.  SWEENEY  BRIDOE" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  HJl.  13158. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  HJl.  13158  which  was  read  as 
follows: 

HA.  13158,  an  act  to  name  a  bridge  across 
a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor.  C^alif.,  the 
"Oeorge  P.  MUler-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge. ' 

Mr:  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
the  first  £uid  second  time  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  r«QU«8t  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objaction,  the  bill  was 
considered,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.        ^^__^___,.^^ 

MAJOR  MARITIME  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN SOVIET  UNION  AND 
UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  In  spite  of 
what  Members  of  tbe  Senate  mli^t  have 
been  led  to  believe  in  this  morning's 
newspaper,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have,  in  fact,  concluded  a 
major  maritime  agreement.  This  pact, 
which  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Peterson,  and  Mr.  T.  B. 
Oouzhenko,  Minister  of  Merchant  Ma- 
rine of  the  Soviet  Union,  establishes  the 
ground  rules  for  maritime  activities  be- 
tween our  two  natkHis. 

Culminating  over  a  year  of  intensive 
negotiations,  this  agreement  should  sig- 
nificantly expand  and  improve  maritime 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 

Mr.  President,  this  maritime  agree- 
mwit  has  two  salient  objectives: 

First,  to  open  40  commercial  ports  In 
both  nations  to  the  flag  vessels  of  the 
other  nation.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  for 
Instance,  that  the  great  port  city  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  is  among  those  covered  by 
this  agreement.  Soviet- flag  vessels  may 
enter  these  ports  on  4  days'  notice,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  U.S.  vessels  entering 
Soviet  ports. 

This  constitutes  a  significant  relaxa- 
tion of  existing  rules  and  regulatlcHis  and 
should  hrip  to  expedite  trade  and  com- 
ni6rc6. 

I  might  add  that  this  agreement  does 
not  alter  our  present  policy  with  regard 
to  vessels  which  have  the  Intention  of, 
or  will  stop  or  have  stopped  In  Cuban, 
North  Vietnamese,  or  North  Korean 
ports. 

Second,  the  maritime  agreement  will 
insure  that  US.-flag  vessels  and  Soviet 
flag  vessels  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate,  equally,  and  substantially.  In 
carrying  ocean-borne  cargoes  between 
the  two  Nations.  The  flag  vessels  of  each 
NatlOTi  will  carry  on  less  than  one-third 
of  all  cargoes  moving  by  sea,  directly  be- 
tween them  as  well  as  those  trans- 
shipped to  third  countries. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  agreement 
applies  retroactively  to  Jidy  1.  1872,  thus 
covering  the  United  States-Soviet  grain 
transaction. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  njarks 
another  significant  milestone  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  efforts  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  United  States-Soviet 
cooperation.  The  increased  contacts 
brought  about  by  greater  conMnercial  ex- 
changes should  serve  further  to  reduce 
tensions  and  will  most  certainly  be  of 
great  significance  in  expanding  mari- 
time Industry  and  our  merchant  fleet. 
Undoubtedly,  I  believe,  it  will  also  im- 
prove chances  for  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  agreement,  plus  the  accom- 
pansrlng  fact  sheet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  agreement  and  the  fact  sheet  were 


Mtlercd  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcon,  a« 

fODows: 

AnKKXUxirr   Bctwxkn   thx   Oovxknmxkt  or 

TH»  UwrrxD  States  or  AionucA  and  th« 

OowKmtxnr  or  thk  Union  or  Sovnrr  So- 

CIAUST  RlriTBLXCS  Rbqassing  Cestaik  Mae- 

rmcz  MAxms 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 

Being  desirous  of  Improving  maritime  re- 
latlons  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  particularly  through  arrange- 
ments regarding  port  access  and  cargo  car- 
riage by  sea:  ahd 

Acting  In  accordance  with  Article  Seven 
of  the  Basic  Principles  of  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  signed  in  Mos- 
cow on  May  29,  1972, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 
Asrtcuc  1 

For  purposes  of  thte  Agreement: 

a.  "Vessel"  means  a  vessel  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  a  Party,  registered  in  the  territory 
of  that  Party,  or  which  Is  an  unregistered 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Oovemment  of  such 
Party,  and  which  is  used  for: 

O)   Commercial  maritime  shipping,  or 
(U>    Merchant  marine  training  purposes, 
or 

(lU)  Hydrographlc.  oceanographic.  me- 
teorological, or  terrestrial  magnetic  fleld 
research  for  clvU  application. 

b.  "Veaael"  does  not  Include: 

(i)  Warships  as  defined  in  the  1958  Oen- 
eva  Convention  on  the  High  Seas: 

(U)  Vessels  carrying  out  any  form  of  state 
function  except  for  those  mentioned  under 
paragraph  a  of  this  Article. 

ABTICLB  s 

This  Agreement  does  not  apply  to  or  affect 
the  rights  of  fishing  vesseU,  fishery  research 
vessels,  or  fishery  support  vessels.  This 
Agreement  does  not  affect  existing  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  such  vessels. 

ASTICLX  s 

The  ports  on  the  attached  list  of  ports  of 
each  Party  (Annexes  I  and  U.  which  are  a 
part  of  this  Agreement)  are  open  to  access 
by  all  vessels  of  the  other  Party. 

ABTICLX    4 

Entry  of  all  vessels  of  one  Party  into  such 
ports  of  the  other  Party  shall  be  permitted 
subject  to  four  days"  advance  notice  of  the 
planned  entry  to  the  appropriate  authority. 

ABTICLX    s 

Entry  of  all  vessels  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs a(U)  and  a(lli)  of  Article  1  into  the 
ports  referred  to  in  Article  3  wlU  be  to  re- 
plenlah  ships'  stores  or  fresh  water,  obtain 
bunkers,  provide  rest  for  or  make  changes 
In  the  personnel  of  such  vessels,  and  obtain 
minor  repairs  and  other  services  normaUy 
provided  in  such  ports,  aU  in  accordance 
with  applicable  rules  and  regulations. 

ASTICLE    6 

Each  Party  undertakes  to  ensure  that  ton- 
nage duties  upon  vessels  of  the  other  F^rty 
wtU  not  exceed  the  charges  Impoeed  in  like 
situations  with  re^>ect  to  vessels  of  any  other 
country. 

ARTTCM    7 

While  recognizing  the  policy  of  each  Party 
concerning  participation  of  third  flags  in  Its 
trade,  each  Party  also  recognizes  the  Interest 
of  the  other  In  carrying  a  substantial  part 
of  Its  foreign  trade  In  vessels  of  Its  own  reg- 
istry, and  thus  both  Parties  Intend  that  their 
national  flag  vessels  will  each  carry  equal 
and  substantial  shares  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  nations  in  accordance  with  Annex 
lU  which  U  a  part  of  this  Agreement. 

ABTICLX    8 

Each  Party  agrees  that,  where  It  controls 
the  selection  of  the  carrier  of  Its  export  and 

Import  cargoes.  It  will  provide  to  vessels  un- 


der the  tiag  of  the  other  Party  partotpatton 
equal  to  that  of  vessels  under  its  own  flag  in 
aocordanoe   wittx   the   agreement   in   Annex 

ni. 

ASTICXZ    • 

The  Parties  shan  enter  into  consultations 
within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  a  re- 
quest for  consulUtlcn  is  reoelwsd  from 
either  Party  regarding  any  matter  involving 
the  application,  interpretation,  implementa- 
tion, amendment,  or  renewal  of  this 
Agreement. 

AXTICLX    10 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on 
January  1,  1973;  provided  that  this  date  may 
be  accelerated  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
Parties.  The  Agreement  v\n  remain  In  force 
for  the  period  ending  December  81.  1976,  pro- 
vided that  the  Agreement  may  be  terminated 
by  either  Party.  The  termination  shall  be  ef- 
fective ninety  days  after  the  data  on  which 
written  notice  of  termination  has  been 
received. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  by  their  respective  Oovem- 
ments,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington  this  day  of  1973,  In 
duplicate  In  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentle. 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  Amerlos:  Peter  O.  Peterson.  Seoretary  of 
Commerce. 

Por  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republloe:  Tlmofey  B.  Ousben- 
ko,  Mimster  of  Merchant  Marine. 

ANNEX     I — POETS     Or     THE     UNll'EU     STATES     OF 
AlfBEICA   OPEN  TO  CAU.S  T7PON  NOTSCB 

1.  Skagway,  Alaska. 

2.  Seattle,  Washington. 

3.  Longvlew.  Washington. 

4.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas. 

6.  Port  Arthur.  Tpxas. 

6    BelUngham.  Washington. 

7.  Everett.  Washington. 

8.  Olympla.  Washington. 

9.  Tscoma,  Washington. 

10.  Coos  Bay  (mcluding  North  Bend). 
Oregon. 

11.  Portland  (Including  Vancouver.  Wash- 
ington ) .  Oregon. 

12.  Astoria.  Oregon. 

13.  Sacramento.  California. 

14.  San  Prancisco  (including  Alameda. 
Oakland,    Berkeley,    Richmond),    CallTomia. 

16.  Long  Beach,  California. 

16.  Los  Angeles  (including  San  Pedro. 
WUmlngton.    Tttmtnal    Island).    Oaltfomla. 

17.  Eureka.  OaUtomta. 

18.  Honolulu,  BawaU. 

19.  Oalveston/  Texas  City,  Texas. 

20.  Burnside,  Louisiana. 

21.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

22.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

23.  MobUe.  Alabama 

24.  Tampa.  Florida. 
26.  Houston,  Texas. 

26.  Beaumont.  Texas. 

27.  BrownsviUe,  Texas. 

28.  Ponce,  Puerto  Rioo. 

29.  New  York  (New  York  and  New  Jersey 
parts  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority ) . 
New  York. 

80.  PbUade^Jhia.  Pennsylvania  (Including 
Camden.  New  Jersey) . 

31.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

32.  Savannah.  Oeorgla. 

33.  Erie.  Pennsylvania. 

34.  Duhith,  Minnesota/Superior,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

36.  Chicago.  lUlnols. 

36.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

37    Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

38.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

39.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

40.  Bay  City.  Michigan. 

ANNEX  n — POSTS  or  the  union  or  soviet  so- 
cialist RKPtJBUCS  OPEN  TO  CALLS  UPON  NOTICE 

1.  Murmansk. 

2.  Onega. 
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3.  ArUMngvI'tk. 

4.  aC«Mn'. 

6.  It%Ty%a-Umr 
e.  IgvkA. 

7.  Leningrad. 

8.  VjrtxjTg. 

9.  Py»mu. 

10.  Rlf». 

11.  VentsplU. 
la.  Kl*lp«<l». 
la.  TkUinn. 

14.  Vysotak. 

16.  R«nl. 

15.  IcnuUl. 

17.  KUlyft. 

18.  Belgorod-DneetTovskly. 

19.  Il'lchevBk. 

30.  OdMM 

31.  Kherson. 

23.  Novoroaslysk. 

33.  Txi*pM. 

34.  PoU. 
25.  Batumi. 

38.  Socm. 
27.  SuUixuxU. 
38    Yalta. 

39.  Zbdanor. 
ao.  Berdyansk. 
31.  Nakhodka. 

33.  AlekaandroTBk-Sakhallnskly. 

33.  Makarevakly      Roadstead      ^Roadstead 
I>oue). 

34.  Oktyabr'skly. 

36.  Shakfatersk. 
30    Uglegorak. 

37.  Kholrosk. 

38.  Nevel'sk. 
30.  Makarov  Roadstead 
40    Poronaysk. 

4NNEX       m 8TJFFLX»*«NTAL       AGSXSMXNT       ON 

NATIONAI.  FLAO  CAXCO   CAUtlAGX 

Whereas,  each  Party  reoognUes  the  policy 
if  the  other  concernlag  the  participation  of 
hlrd  flags  in  its  trade,  each  Party  also  recog- 
nizes the  Interest  of  the  other  in  carrying  a 
substantial  part  of  Its  foreign  trade  in  vee- 
■els  of  its  own  registry  and  thus  both  Par- 
lies Intend  that  their  national  flag  vessels 
'rill  each  carry  equal  and  substantial  shares 
of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations  In  ac- 
I  ordance  with  this  Annex,  aud 

Whereas,  each  Party  has  agreed  that,  where 
It  controls  the  selection  of  the  carrier  for 
\  ts  export  tind  import  cargoes,  it  will  provide 
io  veoaels  under  the  flag  of  the  other  Party 
participation  equal  to  that  of  vessals  under 
U  own  flag,  it  Is  agreed  as  XoUows: 
1.  DeftKttiotu 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Annex  and  the 
Agreement  of  which   this  Annex  Is  a  part: 

a.  "Substantial  share  of  the  trade  between 
;he  two  nations"  means  not  less  than  one- 
^hlrd  of  bilateral  cargoes. 

b.  "Bilateral  cargo"  means  any  cargo,  the 
shipment  of  which  originates  tn  the  terrl- 
X)Ty  of  one  Party  and  moves  in  whole  or  in 
3art  by  sea  to  a  destination  In  the  twritory 
Df  the  other  Party,  whether  by  direct  move- 
ment or  by  transshipment  through  third 
:»UDtrle8. 

c.  "ControUed  cargo"  means  any  bilateral 
[^•argo  with  respect  to  which  a  public  author- 
ity or  public  entity  of  either  Party  or  their 
^ents  has  the  power  of  designating  the  car- 
rier or  the  flag  of  carriage  ai  any  time  prior 
to  such  designation,  and  includes: 

(I)  on  the  United  Statea  side  all  bUateral 
»rgo  which  a  public  authority  or  public 
•ntlty  of  the  United  States  has  or  coxild  have 
the  power  at  any  time  to  designate  the  flag 
of  carriage  pursuant  to  cargo  preference  leg- 
islation, and 

(II)  on  the  Soviet  side  all  bilateral  cargo 
Imported  into  or  exported  from  the  territory 
3f  the  USSR  where  a  oomjnerclal  body  or 
3ther  authority  or  entity  of  the  USSR  has 
or  could  have  the  power  at  any  ttme  to  desig- 
nate the  carrier. 

d.  "Accountable  liner  share"  means  the 
U.S.  dollar  freight  value  of  liner  carryings 


of  cantroUad  cargo  by  veaaels  under  the  flag 
of  each  Party,  computed  for  accounting  pnr- 
poeea  using  the  conference  rates  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  carriage  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
rates,  uslxig  other  rates  to  be  agreed  between 
the  two  Parties. 

e.  "Accountable  charter  share"  mean*  the 
UJ3.  dollar  freight  value  of  carryings  under 
contracts  or  arrangements  covering  the  car- 
riage of  controlled  cargo  by  vessel  under  the 
flag  of  each  Party,  which  are  not  In  liner 
service,  computed  for  accounting  purposes  at 
rates  to  be  agreed  between  the  Parties.  Ac- 
countable charter  share  will  not  include 
movements  of  any  bulk  cargoes  in  shipload 
lots  of  8,000  long  tons  or  more  from  the 
Union  of  Soivlet  Socialist  Republics  to  the 
United  States  that  are  carried  by  the  national 
flag  vessels  of  either  Party  provided  the  con- 
ditions stated  m  subparagraph  b  of  para- 
graph 3  of  this  Annex  have  been  complied 
with. 

f.  "Accounting  period"  means  a  calendar 
year  or  any  portion  of  an  Incomplete  calen- 
dar year  during  which  this  Agreement  Is  In 
effect. 

2.  Oentral  Operating  Rulta 

a.  Bach  Party  undertakes  to  ensure  that 
its  controlled  cargo  la  directed  In  a  manner 
which 

(I)  providM  to  vessels  under  the  flag  of 
the  other  Party  an  accountable  liner  share 
and  an  accountable  charter  share  equal  In 
each  category  to  those  of  vessels  under  its 
flag,  and  which  continually  maintains  parity 
during  each  accounting  period,  and 

(II)  Is  consistent  with  the  Intention  of  the 
Partlee  that  their  national  flag  vessels  will 
each  carry  not  less  than  one-third  of  bi- 
lateral cargoes. 

b.  To  the  extent  that  bilateral  cargo  that 
is  not  controlled  cargo  is  carried  In  a  manner 
which  does  not  maintain  parity  between  na- 
tional flag  vessels,  computed  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  specified  In  subpara- 
graphs d  and  e  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Annex, 
the  excess  of  such  carriage  will  be  added  to 
the  accountable  liner  share  or  accountable 
charter  share,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  over- 
carrier  and  will  be  offset  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible by  an  entitlement  of  a  compensating 
share  of  controlled  cargo  in  the  appropriate 
category  to  the  undercarrier. 

c.  Whenever  vessels  under  the  flag  of  one 
Party  are  not  available  to  carry  controlled 
cargo  offered  for  carriage  between  jxyrts 
served  by  such  vessels  with  reasonable  notice 
and  upon  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
of  carriage,  the  offering  Party  shall  be  free 
to  direct  such  cargo  to  Its  national  flag  or 
to  third  flag  vessels.  Carro  so  directed  to  the 
offering  Party*  national  flag  vessels  will  not 
be  Ineluded  In  Its  accountable  liner  share  or 
accountable  charter  share  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  a(l)  of  paragraph  2  of  this 
Annex.  If  the  designated  repreeentatire  of  the 
other  Party  certlflee  that  Its  national  flag 
vessels  were  In  fact  inutvailable  at  the  time 
of  the  offer. 

d.  Cargo  not  carried  in  the  vessels  of  a 
Party  because  of  nonavailability  of  a  vessel 
shall  nonetheless  be  Included  In  bilateral 
cargo  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  a  (11)  of 
paragraph  2  of  this  Annex,  and  controlled 
cargo  shall  continue  to  be  directed  to  meet 
the  undertakings  of  said  subparagraph.  To 
the  extent  that  deficiencies  in  meeting  the 
undertakings  in  such  subparagraph  exist  at 
the  end  of  an  accounting  p>erlod  because  of 
unavailability  of  vessels  of  a  Party  which  the 
representative  of  that  Party  has  certified 
were  \inavaUable  as  provided  above  In  sub- 
paragraph c  of  paragraph  3.  the  other  Party 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  up  such  defi- 
ciency in  the  following  accounting  period. 

e.  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph  2,  each 
Party  is  free  to  utUlae  the  services  of  third 
flag  shipping  for  the  carriage  of  controlled 
cargo. 


3.  Sptoial  bulk  eargo  rule* 

a.  When  controUed  bulk  cargo  Is  carried 
from  the  United  StatM  to  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Sodalist  BepubllQS  by  UJ9.-flag  vessels, 
such  cargo  shall  be  carried  at  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable rate,  provided  that  this  shall  not 
prevent  the  offering  and  fixing  of  a  lower 
rate  If  such  lower  rate  la  accepted  by  a  U,S,- 
flag  carrier  at  the  tlnM  of  offering. 

b.  It  Is  recognised  that  movements  of  any 
bulk  cargoes  In  shipload  lots  of  8.000  long 
tons  or  more  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
carried  at  the  th»n  current  market  rates.  In 
furtherance  of  this  objective,  an  eq\ilvalent 
quantity  of  such  controlled  cargoes  as  are 
offered  to  Soviet-flag  vessels  will  be  offered  to 
UJS.-flag  vessels  at  the  current  charter  mar- 
ket rate  and  with  reasonable  notice.  Any 
offerings  of  such  cargoes  that  are  not  ac» 
cepted  by  UJS.-flag  vesaeU  may  be  carried  by 
Soviet-flag  vessels  or  other  vessels. 

4.  Implementation 

a.  Each  Party  shall  designate  a  representa- 
tlve  for  implementation  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  this  Annex,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  being  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  being  the  Ministry  of  Merchant 
Marine.  Each  Party  shaU  authorlae  its  rep- 
resentative to  take  action  under  its  laws  and 
procedures,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
designated  representative  of  the  other  Party, 
to  implement  this  Annex  as  well  as  to  rem- 
edy any  departures  from  the  agreed  operat- 
ing rules. 

b.  The  Parties  further  agreed  that  the  des- 
ignated representatives  shall: 

(I)  meet  annually  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  movement  of  bilateral  cargo  and 
for  such  other  ptuposes  related  to  the  Agree- 
ment as  may  be  desirable; 

(II)  engage  in  such  consultations,  ex- 
change such  Information  and  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  effective 
operation  of  this  Annex  and  the  Agreement 
of  \i^tilch  this  Annex  ts  a  part; 

(iU)  make  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
menw  or  adjustments.  Including  adjust- 
ment* between  accounting  shares  and  ac- 
counting periods,  to  carry  out  at  all  times 
the  objectives  of  this  Annex  and  the  Agree- 
ment of  which  this  Annex  is  a  part.  Any 
departures  from  such  objectives  shaU  be 
accommodated  on  a  calendar  quarterly  basis 
to  the  extent  possible  and  in  no  event  shall 
departures  be  permitted  to  continue  beyond 
the  first  three  month*  of  the  next  account- 
lag  period;  and 

(Iv)  resolve  any  other  problems  In  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Annex  and  the  Agree- 
ment of  which  this  Annex  is  a  part. 

5.  Commercial  arrangements 

a.  The  Parties  recognize  that,  pursuant  to 
their  respectlre  laws  or  polictea,  carriers 
under  their  flags  may  enter  into  commercial 
arrangeraenta  for  the  service  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  trade  between  them  which  shall 
not  ufiduly  prejudice  th«  rlghu  of  third-flag 
carriars  to  compete  for  the  carriage  of  con- 
trolled cargo  between  the  territories  of  the 
Parties. 

b.  Such  commercial  arrangements  shall 
not  relieve  the  Parties  of  their  obligations 
under  this  Annex  and  the  Agreement  of 
which  this  Annex  is  a  part.  t 

The  Wnrrx  HorsE  Fact  Sheet 
A  major  maritime  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  was  signed  today  by  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Peter  G  Peterson  and  the 
Minister  at  Merchant  Marine  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepubilca  T.  B.  Oou- 
zhenko.  This  Agreement  represents  another 
necessary  link  In  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
panding commercial  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  negotiations  which  culminated  in  this 
Agreement  were  inltUted  in  the  1»(V«<  pM* 
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at  1971  and  haT«  been  Xb»  subjeet  of  a  sarlas 
of  niMtlnga  in  Waabtnctoa  and  Moscow 
throughout  1973. 

By  providing  a  broad  framework  and  a 
clear  set  of  ground  rules  for  maritime  ac- 
tivities between  the  two  countries,  this  Agree- 
ment Is  an  important  step  toward  normal- 
latog  and  expandlag  marltlma  ralattoaahtpa 
between  the  Unltwl  StaMs  and  the  8ovl«t 

Union.  

oaJscTTvaa 

The  Agreement  has  two  basic  objective*; 
first,  to  open  the  cliannel*  of  marltlma  com- 
merce between  the  two  nations  by  opening 
major  U.8.  and  Soviet  commercial  ports  to 
calls   by   specified   kinds   of   U.S.   flag   and 
Bovlet-flag  vessels;  and,  secondly,  to  afford  to 
US-flag   vessels   and   Soviet-flag  veaMla  the 
opportunity  to  partlclpaU  equaUy  and  sub- 
stantiaUy  in  the  carrlaca  of  all  cargoes  mov- 
ing by  sea  betwaen  the  two  nation*. 
SALixKT  ponrr*  of  thx  aobxkbkknt 
Port  accest 
The  Agreement  provides  aeoea*  to  specified 
Soviet  and  United  States  port*  to  flag  veaal* 
of   both    countries   Migaged    in    commercial 
maritime    shipping    and    merchant    marine 
training  activities.  Under  the  Agresmsnt,  iO 
ports  in  each  nation  are  open  to  access  by 
vessels  of  the  other  nation  upon  four  days' 
advance  notice  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties. The  selection  of  the  ports  was  based  on 
commercial  considerations,  reasonable  reci- 
procity and  protection  of  national  security 
interests.  The  U.S.  porta  open  to  access  by 
Soviet  vessels  are: 
Astoria,  Oregon. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
Bay  City,  Michigan. 
Beaumont,  Texas. 
BelUngham,  Washington. 
BrownsvUle,  Texas. 
Burnslde,  Louisiana. 
Chicago.  lUinoia. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Coos  Bay  ( Including  North  Bend) .  Oregon. 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas. 
Duluth.  Minnesota /Superior,  Wtoconaln. 
Erie,  PennsylTanla. 
Eureka,  California. 
Everett,  Washington. 
Galveston/ Texas  City.  Texas. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
Houston.  Texas. 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 
Long  Beach,  Calif omla. 
Longview.  Washington. 
Los  Angeles    (Including  Saa  Pedro,  Wil- 
mington, Terminal  Xtland).  OalUomla. 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 
Mobile,  Alabama. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
New  Tork  (New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  part* 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority),  New 
Tork. 
Olympia,  Washington. 
PhlladelphU,      Pennsylvania      (including 
Oamden.  New  Jersey) . 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

Portland  (including  Vancouver .  Washing- 
ton) .  Oregon. 
Sacramento,  California. 
San  Francisco    (Including  Alameda,  Oak- 
land, Berkeley.  Richmond) ,  (California. 
,  Savannah,  Oeorgia. 
Seattle,  Washington. 
Skagway,  Alaska. 
Tacoma,  Washington. 
Tampa.  Florida. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

While  the  fotir-day  notice  requirement  Is 
more  than  the  normal  24-hour  notice  period 
applicable  to  commercial  vessels,  It  is  sub- 
stantially less  restrictive  than  the  14-4lay 
advance  request  requirement  now  applied  by 
the  United  States  to  Soviet  veassU  and  the 
30-day  advance  request  required  by  tbm 
U.S.SJi.  for  UJ9.  vessels.  Entry  of  vessels  to 


poru  not  spsetflsd  in  ths  Agrssraant  wUl 
coottnus  to  be  psrmlttsd  in  aocor^anoe  with 
existing  rules  and  regulations.  I.e..  the  14- 
and  30-day  prior  request  proviaions  will  still 
apply.  Requests  for  entry  by  Soviet  vessels  to 
U.8.  ports  not  speelfled  in  ths  Agreement 
must  be  made  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  IXC,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  itinerary  complete  with  ports  of  call 
and  dates.  Maritime  trulntng  vessels  and 
hydrograpblo  and  other  research  vesssl*  may 
enter  the  ports  only  for  purposes  of  resupply, 
rest,  crew  changes,  minor  repairs  and  other 
services  narmaily  provided  in  such  ports. 

The  Agreement  does  not  involve  any  aon- 
cesBlons  in  th*  policy  of  the  Unltad  States 
with  req>*ct  to  ships  which  have  callsd  on 
Cuban,  North  Vietnam,  or  North  Korean 
ports,  Soviet  vessels  which  have  called  or  will 
call  on  Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  or  North  Korea 
will  not  be  permitted  to  bunker  In  U.8.  ports 
and  Soviet  veesels  which  have  called  on  Cuba 
or  Worth  Vietnam  will  not  be  permitted  to 
load  or  unload  in  U.S.  porta  government- 
flnanced  cargoes  such  as  grains  sold  on  Ocm- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  credit  terms. 

In  addition,  ths  Agrsement  contemplates 
the  access  of  liUtlally  81  V£.  and  SO  Soviet 
vessels  engaged  in  hydrographlc.  oceano- 
graphlc.  meteorological,  or  terrestrial  mag- 
netic field  research  of  a  civilian  nature.  Ths 
Agreement  does  not  include  vessels  engaged 
in  flshlng  or  related  acttvities  since  these 
matters  are  covered  by  separate  agreements; 
nor  does  it  include  warships  or  vessels  carry- 
ing out  state  functions  other  than  those 
mentioned  above.  It  is  not  intended  to  cover 
any  liquefied  natural  gas  trade  which  may 
develop  between  the  nations. 
TOtnrAOX  DUTIES 
Under  the  Agreement,  neither  nation  shall 
charge  vessels  of  the  other  tonnage  duties 
which  exceed  duties  charged  to  vessels  of 
other  nations  in  like  situation. 

EQUAL   AKD   STTSSTAirnAI.   SHAXXNO 

The  Agreement  sets  forth  the  intaatlon  of 
both  governments  that  the  natlonal-flAg 
vessels  of  each  country  will  each  carry  equal 
and  substantial  shares  of  the  ocean-borne 
oommero*  between  the  two'  nttVsiS  At  the 
same  time  the  Agreement  recognises  the 
policy  of  both  the  United  States  aad  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  participaUon 
in  its  trade  by  third-flag  vessels. 

The  intention  that  a  substantial  share  of 
the  trade  between  the  two  nations  will  be 
carried  by  each  national  flag  merchant 
marine  Is  defined  as  meaning  that  the  na- 
tional-flag vesaelE  of  each  nation  will  have 
ths  opportunity  to  carry  not  lass  than  one- 
thlitl  of  all  cargoes  moving  la  whole  or  In 
part  by  sea  between  the  two  nations,  whether 
by  direct  movement  or  by  tranaobtpment 
through  third  countries.  In  the  case  of 
grain  shipments,  the  one-third  requirement 
is  to  be  applied  retroactively  to  all  ahlp> 
mants  since  July  1,  1973. 

Bqual  share  of  ths  trade  between  the  two 
nations  Is  measured  on  the  basil  of  U.  8. 
dollar  freight  values  of  cargo  carryings  by  the 
national-flag  vessels  of  each  party  during 
each  calendar  year  accounting  period.  Bpe^ 
ctal  accounting  procedures  are  established 
to  determine  on  a  uniform  basis  the  V.  8. 
dollar  freight  value  of  cargo  carryings  and 
to  protect  against  the  poesibllity  of  dis- 
parities caused  by  the  undervaluing  of 
freight  rates  to  Increase  the  volume  of  cargo 
carried.  These  procedures  are  also  designed  to 
permit  continuous  monitoring  so  as  to  main- 
tain parity  of  carriage  throtighout  the  ac- 
counting period.  Cargoes  carried  In  liner 
vessels  and  bulk  carg^oes  carried  in  non- 
liner  service  are  accounted  for  separately 
under  the  Agreement  due  to  the  difference 
In  the  methods  of  establishing  freight  rates 

The  opportunity  for  carrleijre  of  equal  and 
substantial  shares  of  the  -trade  between  the 
two  nations  by  national-flag  ships  Is  to  be 
asstired  by  the  routing  of  controlled  cargoes; 


i.e.,  cargoes  with  respect  to  which  enttttss  of 
either  government  have  the  power  to  dsalg* 
nate  ths  carriage.  On  the  U.  8.  side,  this  in- 
cludes only  thoss  cargoes  which  are  sub)sot 
to  U.  8.  government  control  under  our  cmtfo 
preference  laws.  On  the  Soviet  side,  all  ei- 
ports  and  Imports  for  which  entitles  of  the 
U.SJ5JI.  have  or  couW  have  the  power  at 
any  time  to  designate  the  carrier  are 
included. 

Recognition  has  been  given  to  the  practi- 
cal commercial  consideration  that  vessels  of 
either  nation  may  not  be  available  to  carry 
the  amount  of  cargo  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled  undsr   ths   prlnciplss   of   ths  Agrse- 
mant.  Undsr  such  circumstances,  a  llmltsd 
varianoe    fnom    the    equal    and    substaattal 
«K^r»tig  rulss  Is  provided.  Suoh  vartancs  Is 
psrmlttsd  where  ths  cargo   was  offered  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  and  wtasrs 
the  unavailability  of  naUonal-fiag  carriers  is 
certified  by  a  representative  of  the  US.  Mari- 
time Administration  or  UBBJL  Ministry  of 
litarebant  Marine,  as  ths  caas  may  be.  Even 
though  unavailability  has  been  certiflsd  by 
the  appropriate  representative,  thers  Is  still 
an  obligation  to  continue  to  offer  controUsd 
cargo  to  restore  the  one -third  share  If  pos- 
sibts  within  the  sams  calsndar  year. 
Freight  rate* 
The  matter  of  freight  ratss  to  bs  paid  to 
U.S.  vessels  is  an  important  provision  of  the 
Agreement.    With   naptct   to   linw   ssrvloe, 
U£.-flag  carriers  should  face  no  significant 
problems  becauss  UJ3.  vessels  can  particlpat* 
la  this  trade  under  the  conferenoe-rste  sys- 
tem with  the  assistance  of  the  U^S.  operating 
subsidy  program.  Rates  for  shipment  of  bulk 
cargo,  such  as  grain,  however,  present  a  dif- 
ferent  situation.   Bulk   cargo  la  shipped   in 
world  trade  under  charter  rates  which  are  set 
In  competition  with  ships  of  nations  with  far 
lower  costs  than  American  ships.  The  United 
States  has  never  before  had  a  subsidy  system 
which  pwrmlts  its  vessels  to  compete  in  the 
bulk  grain  trade,  although  suoh   a  subsidy 
system  was  legislatively  authorlaed  in  1(70. 
In  lieu  of  a  subsidy  system  for  bulk  cargo. 
there  were  regulations  which  required  ship- 
ments of  grain  to  the  Sonet  Union  to  move 
50%  in  UB.-flag  vessels.  This,  however.  nev«r 
resulted  In  significant  carriage  for  UA.  vss* 
BslB.  Freight  rates  are  a  substantial  part  of 
ths  cost  of  grain,  and  without  subsidy  the 
rates  charged  by  U£.-flag  carrlsrs  iBoreassd 
ths  cost  of  grain  beyond  the  level  buyers  «*er« 
willing  to  pay. 

Under  the  Agreement,  the  two  govern- 
ments have  worked  out  rats  provisions  for 
two  oatsgorlei  of  balk  csvgo  to  b*  csrrled 
by  VA.  vessfllSb. 

For  Qooagricultural  balk  cargoss.  the 
agreemsnti  Ia  easenos  provides  that  American 
vessels  shall  be  paid  In  each  year  the  average 
of  the  fssight  rate  for  that  category  of  cargo 
on  the  routs  in  qusstlon  ovsr  the  prior  three 
calendar  years. 

The  other  and  far  more  important  cate- 
gory of  charter  rates  Is  for  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products.  With  respect  to  these 
cargoes  ths  Soviet  Union  will  offer  to  Caitsd 
States  vesssls  the  Kigh«r  of: 

1.  a  rate  computed  on  the  3-year  average 
formula  described  above  for  the  years  1909. 
1970,  and  1971.  This  rate  for  the  route  most 
expected  to  be  used  for  the  current  grain 
sales  is  $8X>6  p>er  ton  for  wheat  and  other 
heavy  grains,  or 

2.  110  per  cent  of  the  current  market  rates 
for  the  shipment  involved. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  for  agri- 
cultural cargo  the  Soviet  Union  has  also 
agreed  to  terms  relating  to  unloading  ships 
In  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  more  favor- 
abts  to  united  States  vssssls  than  would 
otherwise  apply  in  this  trade.  Our  maritime 
experts  estimate  these  special  terms  reprs- 
sent  a  reduction  from  typical  rates  of  st 
least  tl.75  per  ton. 

These  special  provisions  for  rstss  on  agrt* 
cultural  cargo  apply  through  June  30.  1973. 
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nxu  or  AGBXKMXirr 

'  lie  AgTwmeat  remalna  In  force  througb 
subject  to  earUer  termination  by  either 
pa|X7  on  90  days'  notice. 

U.S.  acasmY 

ikltbcragb  not  part  of  tbe  agreement,  a 
neiseeaary  part  of  achieving  tta  obJectlTes  Is 
tb^t  tbe  Cnlted  States  pay  a  subsidy  to  Its 
TeaealB  la  tbe  carrla^  of  agrlculttiral 
caigo.  Thla  la  not  a  financial  advantage  to  tbe 
8o  riat  Union  since  It  could  carry  all  tbls 
eai  go  In  Its  own  vesaels  or  tblrd-flag  Teasels  at 
lo4er  costs  tban  It  wUl  pay  United  States 
lis.  Tbe  combination  of  blgber  tban  mar- 
charter  rates,  and  favorable  terms  for 
unloading,  afforded  US-flag  vessels  reduces 
subeidy  coats. 
'  rhe  sobekly  system,  to  be  published 
abiirtly.  la  authorlaed  under  the  Merchant 
Mi^rlne  Act  of  1970.  Because  the  ships  which 
be  involved  in  this  trade,  unlike  CS- 
fla4  veaeels  carrying  freight  In  the  liner  trade, 
ha  re  not  received  United  States  construc- 
tloQ  subsidies,  the  subsidy  to  be  provided 
1 1  talte  Into  account  the  amount  by  which 
construction  costs  exceed  foreign  con- 
costs.  In  order  to  keep  the  subsidy 
I  minlmnm.  It  has  basically  been  designed 
create  no  more  than  a  break  even  sltua- 
at  tS.OS  for  most  ships  which  will  be 
likely  to  participate.  The  estimated  subsidy 
to  vessels  carrying  agricultural  cargo 
the  Agreement  will  be  in  the  ratige  of 
to  glO.OO  a  ton.  If  market  rates  stay 
the  range  of  O.OO  to  911.00  a  ton,  which 
to  the  current  stibaldy  of  about 
per  ton  on  PL-MO  grain  shipments. 
I  LSDong  provlstocM  Uaittlng  tbe  subeldy  paid 
■luisiDsiits  lUMtar  tbe  Agreement  will  be 
foUowtng: 

Wtaete  market  rate*  eiceed  the  98.05  all 
tbe  STTess  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union  over 
(l.e.  10%  premium)  Is  used  to  reduce 
aubaldr. 

Wben  the  market  rate  Is  9000  or  more,  a 
part  of  the  amout  over  9S.00  wlU 
to  radnea  tbe  sudaMr. 

■tdy  contract  wtu  haive  a  re- 
ae^ottettoB  danm  to  ensure  that  no  oxoaes 
pxfltcaN  BMdS. 

'lie  exact  amount  ctf  subsidy  whleh  will 
be  Involved  with  respect  to  carrying  tbe 
shai*  at  tlM  grain  cargo  la  dU- 
to  predict  wtth  praelalon  bacan—  It 
on  taetcts  sneb  as  (I)  tba  votume 
the  Soviet  grain  trade  actunBy  earrlad  by 
ships  (which  win  be  redueed  to  the 
t  that  more  attractive  carriage  Is  avnfl- 
<sueh  as  PL-MO  or  ofl);  (»  the  level  of 
rates,  stnoe  tbe  XTJS.  subatdr  paid 
wl>  be  substantially  reduced  as  market  rates 
go  up. 

1T7HJC    AVAILAatUTT    OV    THX     '"*"''-—- 
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copy  al  the  Agreenieiit,   Annews,  and 

eachange  of  letters  wtth  respect  to  tbe 

commodity  ratee  is  publicly  avaHable. 


QUORUM  CALL 

:  4x.  "ft»*T.T.  tix.  President.  I  suggest 
tto  \  abecBce  of  a  quorum. 

rhe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wl  I  eaU  tbe  nH. 

'  rhe  second  assistant  legisIatlTe  clerk 
pr  weeded  to  call  the  roll. 

:  dr.  McdJOAJiS.  Mr.  PresldcDt.  I  a«k 
no  knlmouB  cooaent  that  the  order  for  the 
Qu  yrnm  caU  fie  rescinded. 

'  rhe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
Ob  ectloD.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  1973— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCI.KT.IAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  17034,  and  aslc  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Fannin)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  aasi&tant  legislative  desk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  17034)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recominend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  ccxisider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cohghks- 
noifAL  RscoRD  of  today.) 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  with  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  bin  was  concluded  Friday  evening. 
The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  con- 
tained appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$5,286,090,610.  This  represents  a  consid- 
erable increase  over  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
subsequent  to  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
the  House  Committee,  budget  estimates 
in  a  substantial  amount  were  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President  for  con- 
oideratioa  in  the  bUL 

For  aaample.  the  Senate  committee 
eonsidered  In  excess  of  11.300,000,000  for 
higher  education  and  other  Labor- HEW 
items  which  had  not  been  considered  by 
the  House.  Tbe  Senate  committee  also 
considered  $175  millian  for  the  Maritime 
Administration  ui>on  receipt  of  a  sup- 
plemcnial  budget  estimate  to  the  Senate 
from  the  President,  and  in  addition,  the 
Senate  oommlttee  considered  In  excess 
of  $69  mllUen  for  Sena.te  constructltm 
items. 

Tbe  bm  which  was  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference Friday  evening  makes  appropri- 
ations in  the  amount  of  $4,933,415,610.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  it  is  under  the 
budget  estimate  submitted  for  consider- 
ation In  the  amount  of  $83,125,000. 

The  conference  report  has  been 
printed  and  is  available  to  all  Members. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  statement  on  the  pcurt 
(A.  the  managers  of  the  two  Houses 
which  explains  the  final  action  which 
was  agreed  to  on  each  amendment. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions wtdch  any  Senator  might  have,  and 
the  various  subcommittee  chairmen  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
trust,  win  be  available  to  go  into  detail 
with  regard  to  any  item. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  reiwrt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  fhe 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 


Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
one  of  the  hardest  fought  conferences  I 
have  ever  been  on,  especially  for  the  size 
of  the  bill.  One  of  the  reasons  why  there 
was  such  a  heated  controversy  between 
the  two  Houses  is  because  the  Senate 
inserted  quite  a  few  items  that  did  not 
have  a  budget  estimate.  However,  since 
we  ended  up  $83,125,000  under  the  budg^ 
estimate.  I  think  the  conference  did  quite 
well. 

I  know  that  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  disappointed  that  all  that 
they  wanted  was  not  t^^proved  by  tbe 
House.  However,  in  most  cases,  they  were 
unbudgeted  items. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  subcommittee  chairmao 
in  charge  of  HEW.  I  notice  that  he  U 
not  on  the  floor.  I  would  hope  very  much, 
as  he  is  not  on  the  floor,  that  periiaps 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  can  an- 
swer the  question,  as  I  believe  the  staff 
is  aware  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  original 
act  passed  here  provided  for  $840  million 
for  the  major  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams. This  was  compromised  at  $790,- 
200,000  a  figure  somewhere  between  the 
House  and  Senate  figures.  The  Senate 
amount— the  amount  of  some  $80  million 
which  was  a  figure  which  was  in  excess 
of  the  appropriation  in  the  House — was 
specified  to  provide  an  additional  fund 
for  areas  of  special  concern — Puerto 
Rico,  where  a  deficiency  was  created  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972  enacted  last  month:  emergency 
food  and  medical;  legal  services;  com- 
munity economic  development ;  and  com- 
prehensive health  services. 

These  are  five  categories  that  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  share  In  that  $800  mil- 
lion. The  five  categories  are  cut  to  two  in 
the  manager's  report — Puerto  Rico  and 
the  nutrition  component  of  emergency 
food  «u3d  medical. 

Mr.  President,  inquiry  has  now  de- 
veloped that  it  might  Just  happen  that  if 
the  agency  does  whatever  Is  appropriate 
in  respect  of  Puerto  Rico  and  emergency 
food,  there  might  be  still  some  residual 
of  this  $30  million  In  funds,  and  in  any 
event  that  it  may  be  necessary  In  the 
event  that  a  case  can  be  made  out — and 
I  believe  that  it  can  be  made  out  very 
strongly — for  another  supplemental 
which  could  come  up  In  January.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  these 
two  questions: 

First,  to  tbe  extent  that  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  emergency  food  are  satisfied 
from  the  $790,200,000  which  is  provided 
by  the  conference  report — and  funds  are 
still  available — would  the  priorities  with 
respect  to  community  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  other  items  in  the  Senate 
report  apply  so  that  they  would  have,  in 
effect,  a  reversionary  interest  if  anything 
remains. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  understanding  ' 
is  that  they  would.  I  regret  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  l4ibor-HEW,  is  not 
presently  on  the  floor  to  give  the  Senator 
a  fuller  explanation:  but  my  understand- 
ing is  that  if  anything  is  left  out  of  the 
$30  mllll<Hi  we  provided  for  the  two 
specified  items,  that  it  would  be  available 
for  either  of  the  others. 
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Mr.  JAVmS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
ssnce  of  the  manager,  or  the  chairman  of 
the  HEW  Subcommittee  Involved,  may 
we  just  considtf'  the  statement  of  the 

manager  of  the  bill  on  this  subject? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  that  is  cor- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
The  other  question  is  this:  To  the  ex- 
t«it  that  these  programs  not  mentioned 
In  the  manager's  report  cannot  be  satis- 
fled  from  the  funds  of  the  bill— and  it  is 
my  view  and  the  view  of  the  other  Sen- 
ators that  they  cannot — does  the  chair- 
man agree  on  the  basis  of  the  case  that 
we  made  that  we  would  have  a  right  to 
seek — that  does  not  mean  we  necessarily 
claim  it.  but  that  we  have  a  right  to  seek 
It to  have  these  additional  items  con- 
sidered in  the  supplemental  early  next 
year? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  So  would  the  com- 
mittee that  has  Jurisdiction  have  that 
right.  And  if  the  matter  was  presented  to 
tbe  Appropriations  Committee  by  budget 
or  by  the  request  of  some  Senator,  I  am 
confident  that  the  committee  would  con- 
sider it.     

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  point  Is  that  we 
would  not  be  preempted  by  the  fact  that 
the  conference  report  having  named  the 
two  items,  we  would  then  be  faced  with 
the  answer  that  our  case  has  been  deter- 
mined unfavorably  "with  prejudice." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  would 
not  be  preempted  from  asking  for  ap- 
propriations at  any  time.  He  would  have 
a  stronger  case,  of  oourse,  if  we  had  a 
budget  request:  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing prevents  us  from  asking  for  ap- 
propriations at  any  time.  Certainly  it  is 
not  the  language  here,  nor  Is  it  Intended 
to  preempt  further  consideration  of  any 
request  that  might  be  received. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  chairman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing,  without  losing  the  floor,  to  with- 
hold just  one  moment  while  I  mention 
the  items  that  have  Just  been  discussed? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  there 
was  another  item  in  the  supplemental 
bill  which  had  no  relation  whatsoever 
to  this.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  whether  the  funds  avail- 
able woiild  last  beyond  the  first  day  of 
February.  And  before  the  Senate  con- 
ferees relinquish  that  item,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  gave  his  word 
that  if  it  became  necessary  to  sup- 
plement those  funds,  he  would  see  to 
it  that  we  had  a  special  supidemental 
not  later  than  the  first  of  February  or 
middle  of  February  next  year.  That  may 
have  some  possible  bearing  on  this. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  What  was  that  item? 
Mr.  COTTON.  That  item  is  the  pay- 
ment which  Is  due  to  certain  air  car- 
riers and  which  must  be  paid.  It  is  a  fixed 
obligation,  but  it  had  not  yet  arisen  and 
had  not  been  completely  authorized,  for 
some  other  reascm.  The  House  was  de- 
sirous of  withholding  it  at  tbat  time. 


I  merely  mention  that  as  an  indication. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  there  wlU  be  a 
supplemental  bill  next  year  because  of 
this  and  other  factors  not  related  to 
HEW. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thsmk  my  colleague. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  Just  a  moment,  the 
othn-  day  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong)  ,  on  behalf  of  hlmsdf.  the  Senator 
from  Mftssachuetts  (Mr.  KxmnoT)  and 
me  introduced  aa  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  for  four  aircrait, 
ski-type,  C-130  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  At  that  time,  beccuise  of  the 
pressure  of  time  w«  did  not  force  the 
amendment  to  a  vote,  but  we  urged  the 
conferees  to  get  the  four  aircraft  if  they 
could.  The  National  Science  Foimdation, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  everj^me 
else  have  recommended  five. 

Is  it  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ference came  up  with  only  three? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  IX>MINICK.  I  would  certainly  re- 
spect the  wishes  of  the  conferees,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  fight  it.  Three  is  always 
better  than  two.  But  early  next  year  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  I  hope  that  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion we  can  get  the  necessary  funding  for 
two  additional  aircraft. 

This  is  Operation  Deep  PreeEe,  and 
unless  they  have  a  replacement  for  the 
planes  which  now  have  11.000  hours  on 
them  we  will  find  our  operation  in  Ant- 
arctica, which  is  very  Important  to  this 
country  and  to  tbe  world  at  large. 
Jeopardized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  agree  that  would  probably  be  ade« 
quate  in  the  meantime.  I  do  not  kxiow 
of  anyone  who  was  against  the  fourth 
or  the  fifth  plane  but  there  was  some 
Indication  that  this  would  be  adequate 
to  replace  what  they  recently  lost  and 
give  than  one  on  top  of  that  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand.  The 
problem  is  that  if  five  cotild  be  ordered 
at  a  crack,  they  probably  could  be  ob- 
tained cheaper  thtm  if  it  were  done  one 
at  a  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  indulge  me,  I  have  two  other 
questions. 

First,  I  gather  there  was  excluded  tbe 
so-called  social  services  ceiling  and  tbe 
hold  harmless  offered  fav  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stxvxhb). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  item  was  elim- 
inated in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  realize  that.  Would  the 
Senator  give  us  some  reason?  Was  there 
an  effort  to  deal  substantively  with  the 
matter,  at  did  they  not  feel  it  should  be 
included? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tlie  feeling  was  that 
this  should  be  corrected  by  substantive 
legislation  and  not  In  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  general  con- 
sensus was  that  it  should  not  be  included 


in  an  appropriation  bill.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
recognize  and  realize  that  certain  States 
will  suffer  because  of  the  celling  which 
la  imposed  in  the  revenue  sharing  leg- 
islation. However,  the  proper  place  to 
correct  such  inequities  is  in  substantive 
legislation  rather  than  in  an  appropla- 
tlon  bill.  That  was  the  general  feeLng. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  that  we  had  quite  a  dis- 
cussion here  on  the  item  for  a  special 
action  office  for  drug  abuse  prevention, 
and  the  Senate  took  a  figure  of  $35  mil- 
lion, accepting  an  tunendment  which  I 
offered  for  $5  million  additional.  The 
House  had  $20  million  and  the  appro- 
priation is  $25  million. 

Again.  I  repeat  the  points  that  were 
made  when  the  Senate  committee  took 
tbe  $5  million.  The  urgency  of  cleaning 
up  the  methadone  waiting  list  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tremendous  importance  to  every 
metropolitan  city.  Its  sequel  is  in  crtme 
and  violence  of  the  worst  kind.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  again  we  may  have  to 
come  back  in  January  with  adequate 
proof  showing  that  b>'  not  providing  the 
necessary  money  to  clean  up  the  wait- 
ing list  we  are  ourselves  being  respon- 
sible for  allowing  people  on  the  streets 
who  are  likely  to  be  very  serious  crimi- 
nals. This  is  almost  unforgivable.  I  real- 
ize the  problem  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  did  have  a  prob- 
lem on  this  and  we  were  somewhat  for- 
tunate to  get  the  increase  ol  $5  million 
on  this  particular  item.  It  was  not  Just 
regularly  agreed  to:  there  was  argument 
and  dlscuflsion  about  It.  Some  of  the  con- 
ferees told  me  they  could  not  see  going 
any  farther  and  they  felt  it  should  not 
go  anywhere.  Apparently,  when  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  they  were  not  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  ezidanatkm  of  what 
would  be  done  with  all  this  money. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  gave  It  on  tbe  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand,  but 
tbe  Senator  knows  how  thegr  taA  about 
these  things. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  how  the  chairman 
feels  and  I  have  never  stopped  paving 
tribute  to  tbe  fact  that  be.  for  the  flmt 
time,  introduced  a  program  for  that  pur- 
pose in  legislation  some  years  a«o.  I 
would  like  to  state  this,  without  In  any 
<wair  impugning  any  fault  to  the  con- 
ferees. 

It  seems  to  us  we  have  a  very  strong 
case  that  must  be  made  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
In  January,  and  we  have  to  tell  tin  local 
people  in  the  various  cities  suffering  from 
the  most  barbarous  crimes  because  of 
these  narootlaB  addicts  loose  on  the 
streets  that  they  better  call  their  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  and  let  them 
know  how  they  feel  about  this.  If  I  have 
ever  seen  anything  penn.vwi8e  and  pound 
foolish,  this  is  it. 

Again,  I  have  been  in  these  confer- 
ences, even  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  I  know 
how  tough  they  are,  but  I  assiue  the 
chairman  we  will  not  take  tbls  lying 
down. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
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Ulie  to  impose  on  this  diacaasion  at  4:30 
pj  n.  on  »  Saturday  af temo<»  on  October 
14  i  KMure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wi  fou«ht  hard  a«  we  could  cm  many  <rf 
th»e  Itenvs,  but  as  the  Senator  knows, 
th  ere  Is  a  f  eeUng  in  the  House  that  unless 
th  By  Initiate  something  you  have  to  en- 
gi  ge  in  a  tug  of  war  to  get  anything  done. 
W»  came  out  all  over  with  an  excellent 
ec  tnpromiae.  I  do  not  think  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate  did  anything  to  apologise 

fo'. 

)ij.  JAVrre.  As  I  said  originally,  no 
or  e  tries  harder  than  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  McClkixah).  He  is  a 
st-ong  ally.  „  ^^ 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

8«nator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  House  cwiferees  led  by  one  of  their 
m  smbers  particularly  called  attention  to 
al  the  various  appropriations  dealing 
wth  drug  trafDc.  For  example,  in  the 
n  rular  HKW  Wll  there  is  $9«  million  plus 
under  mental  health  and  there  is  $80 
mllion  more  in  this  supplemental  bill. 
T  ley  added  up  all  these  sums  and  found 
tlat  Congress  has  appropriated  over  a 
W  li«n  and  a  half  dollars  since  19«9  for 
di  ug  abuse  prevention  activities,  includ- 
In  r  $5M.2  million  In  the  regular  bills  f<M- 
II 73.  Their  chief  objection  was  that  the 
re»rd  had  not  shown,  despite  the  un- 
tr  sated  patients  admittedly  at  large,  how 
tliey  were  going  to  spend  the  money. 
S(  me  of  us  did  not  take  much  stock  tn 
ttat  argument.  I  mention  this  so  that 
w^Mn  the  case  is  presented  again,  that 
wen  though  the  need  was  tborooghly 
si  own.  the  exact  method  of  using  the 
omncy  should  be  shown  more  clearly. 
T  »en  we  will  be  In  a  mnch  stronger  posl- 

ttm. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  thank  my  colleague.  It 
is  not  too  long  before  January,  and.  un- 
h  ippily  for  us,  this  wUl  still  be  with  us. 

•me  PRBSICBMO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ti  m  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
piirt. 

;    Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preeldoit,  I  ask  for 
tl  e  yeas  and  nays. 

Tb*  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
Hid  nays  have  been  Ofrdered,  and  the 
dark  win  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  lagislatlve  clerk  called 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEirr  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tlat  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BkTR).  the  Sooator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BoLi).  ttw  Senator  from  noilda  (Mr. 
CB2ua>.  tke  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CsitacH).  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia 
\]tx.  CaAXSTOH),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  EUglktom).  the  Senator 
fiom  Misslsaippl  (Mr.  Kastlakd),  the 
S  snator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edvtaus)  , 
Uie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ks), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(  £x.  HoixntcB^ ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
h  gton  (Mr.  Jackson  > ,  the  Senator  from 
li  assachusetts  (Mr.  Kxkwkjt',  the  Sen- 
aor  from  North  Dakota  (Ml-.  McOov- 
Ei»).  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(  ilx.  McIWTYia) ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tjia  (Mr.  MxTCAu),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Moiv9Ali>,  the  Senator 
f  om  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MomoYA).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Musxn),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill), 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Spauc- 
■Air),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Sroire),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  TALMABas)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  JAcxaoM),  the  Senator  from  New 
Bampahire  'Mr.  McImtytuo,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BAxn),  the  Senators  Irxxa.  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Ctrans  and  Mr.  Hittsxa)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  F(wg).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  fMr.  Goldwatib)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirrm). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hat- 
nsLo),  the  S«iator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
JoKOAH),  the  Senator  from  ICansas  (Mr. 
PxAxsoK),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  cMr. 
Tatt)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  THUMfOWD) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towia)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Muirvr)  is  absent  becaise  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllkom),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BtocK),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bkookx), 
and  the  Senator  from  nitnols  (Mr. 
PxRCT)  are  necessarfly  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
f rom  nUnols  (Mr.  Pxhct).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Haittxlb)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxntns),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator frtmi  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtti- 
Koin».  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tc^wni)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Tile  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
hays  0,  as  follows; 
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Sterenson 

Symington 

Tuaney 

Welcker 

WUIlams 

young 
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Allott 

Baker 

Bayb 

Betlmon 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Chiles 

C%urch 

Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Kagleton 

Eastland 


Bdwards 

FHsng 

CKildwater 

OrtflJn 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Boilings 

Hruska 

Jackaoa 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

MeOee 

MoOovem 

Mclntyre 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Muakle 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Sparksaan 

Spong 

Talt 

l^tanadgc 

Tbunaoad 

Tower 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 


The  FKE8IDINO  OFFICSR.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendownts  in  (1lwnn» 
ment. 

The  aeststant  legtslattre  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen* 
ate  niunbend  10  to  the  aforea&ld  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  aiwnrttnent.  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

"ALASMM    NATXVS    rTTNDi 

"Any  of  the  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
advanced  under  rutborlty  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plem^ntsJ  Appropriations  Act,  1973  (Public 
Law  92-306) ,  or  the  Act  of  August  10.  1973 
(Public  Uiw  93-369) ,  to  a  Regional  Corpora- 
tion organized  p-orsuant  to  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Chttraa  Settlement  Act  of  December  18, 
1971  (Public  Law  93-303),  may  be  used  by 
such  Regional  Corporation  to  loan  to.  and 
such  Regional  Corporation  may  also  guaran- 
tee loans  by  third  parties  to  the  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives  and/ or  Alaaka  Federation 
of  Natives,  Inc.,  In  such  amounts  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  deter- 
mined hy  such  Regional  Corporation,  and  In 
recognition  of  the  services  of  said  organisa- 
tions In  advancing  land  elalnu  settlement 
legislation." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  tnsert: 

"HIGHm    EOTTCATION 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I.  parts  A,  section  420,  B, 
and  E  of  title  TV,  and  section  1202,  of  the 
Higher  Bdncatlon  Act.  as  amended,  section 
SOSfb)  of  the  BdTicatlon  Amendments  of 
1973.  the  Bmergenoy  Insured  Student  Loan 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  and  sections  400, 
404,  and  431  of  the  General  Ediusatlon  Pro- 
viaiona  Act,  section  307  of  the  National  De- 
fence Education  Act,  section  23  of  the  Act 
of  June  29,  1933,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
and  S.J.  Resolution  265,  $877,500,000,  of  which 
t25. 000.000  shall  be  for  Veterans  Coet  of  In- 
struction payments  to  Institutions  of  blghsr 
education,  and  $315,000,000  to  leooaln  avail- 
able until  expended  shall  be  for  •ubsidles  on 
guaranteed  student  loaoa:  Provided,  That 
the  funds  to  carry  put  3 J.  Resolution  265 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactments  of 
authorizing  legislation." 

Ite»ol»e4,  That  the  Hoose  recede  from  Its 
dlsagveetmvnt  to  th*  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate ntmbeied  23  to  the  afaneald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  ameocbnent,  as  fol- 
low*: In  lieu  of  the  matter  {»«paeed  by  said 
ameodmant,  insert: 

"MATXONAL    OWTTrUTX    OT    aDUCATIOK 

"For  carrying  out  section  446  of  the  Geit- 
oral  Education  Provlalaos  Act,  and  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.  Including  rental  of  conference 
rooms  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  not 
to  exceed  $500  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses;  $93,082,000:  Provided, 
That  funds  Included  In  the  regular  fiscal 
year  1973  appropriation  for  "Educational  re- 
newal" and  "Balarlee  and  expenses.  Office  of 
education"  for  dlaoH&lnatloa  actlvltlae.  ex- 
cept general  program  dlaeemlnstloa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbta  schools  project  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education." 

B«solved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  o£  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  24  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  tunendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment.  Insert:   "$898,648,000". 

Xesotved,  That  the  House  recede  from  tts 
dlsagreeneDit  to  the  amendment  ol  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  61  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
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jo^;  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  praposed  by  aatd 
^P«ndment,  Insert : 

-jcQtnarnoit  a»  rmumwmin  *a  ay  umcaax 
TO  nB  CAPTKXI,  iBoumw 

•^o  ensue  the  Arohttaet  of  the  Capttoi  to 
tettain  on  brtialf  of  the  tJnit«l  Btattaa.  aa 
^addition  to  the  xmitsd  States  Capitol 
nreuads,  by  purchase,  eonilemnatlop.  trans- 
Mr  or  otherwise.  aU  pubUcly  or  privately 
owned  property  ooatalasd  in  square  78*  in 
the  Olittlct  of  CdontiMa,  and  all  alleys  ca- 
parts  of  alleya  oontainsd  wttbln  the  ctirfollnee 
Jinroundlng  sueh  sqaaie,  as  such  square  ap- 
gaus  on  the  leuoids  In  the  ofllee  of  the  sur- 
^fjijt  erf  the  Dtstrlet  of  Oolximhla  as  (rf  the 
dste  of  the  approval  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
Tjutt  any  proceeding  for  condemnatton 
brought  under  this  paragraph  Shan  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 28,  1988  (18  D.C.  Code,  aeos.  1381- 
1388):  protHdatf  fnrtKer,  That  for  Oie  pnr- 
poMS  of  this  pcragrai^,  square  784  shaU  be 
dsamed  to  extend  to  tHe  outer  face  of  ye 
curb*  stuTotmdlng  each  squsre:  Prow  hied 
further.  That,  Notwlttistandlng  any  c^Sbxt 
provision  of  law,  any  real  property  owned  by 
the  trnlted  States  and  any  public  aUeys  or 
parts  of  alleys  and  streets  contained  wttbln 
tbe  euibUnes  sunoimding  sneh  square  diall, 
upon  request  of  the  Areliltect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, be  transfened  to  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cqiltol  with- 
out jelmbursement  or  transfer  of  funds,  and 
any  aUeys  or  parts  of  alleys  or  streets  con- 
tained within  the  curbUnes  of  said,  sqtiare 


sbaU  be  obwed  aiut  vacated  by  the  Commls- 
slonar  of  ttM  DIstrlot  (tf  Columbia,  appointed 
pursuant  to  part  m  of  Baorganlsatloa  Flan 
nuxBbared  S  of  IB87.  la  aoootdanoe  with  any 
leqosst  tlunf  or  aada  by  the  AzctiLitest  of  the 
CSvltol:  fraoUttd  fvrthtr.  That,  i^on  atiqul- 
■Itton  ot  saeh  ssal  praperty  puzauaat  to  this 
paragiaph,  the  Avohlteot  of  tbe  Capitol  is  au- 
thadHd  to  use  suoli  property  as  a  green 
paA  ana,  p«n4«"g  Its  development  for  per- 
maoaat  use  as  the  site  ef  the  John  W.  Mo- 
r>..jmTYjm^ir  <^— iM.~*<-i  Page  aoiiool,  subject  to 
tlie  approval  of  the  SenaU  OOce  BuUdlng 
Commission  and  the  House  OflHos  Building 
Commlsilon;  ProtHded  further,  Tliat  tbe 
Jurladlotbrn  of  the  Oapttol  Police  shall  ex- 
tend over  any  real  property  acquired  under 
ttiis  parBgra|>h  and  su^  property  tfiall  be- 
coais  a  part  of  tbe  TJbited  States  Capitol 
Oroimds  and  be  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of 
sections  Iflga-ISSm.  3iaa,  and  aiSb  of  title 
40,  United  States  Code:  ProciOed  fvrOier. 
That  tbe  Ardiltect  of  tbe  oapttol.  under  tbe 
direction  of  tHe  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission and  the  House  Office  BtUldlng  Com- 
mission, is  autborlaed  and  directed  to  enter 
Into  such  contracts,  Incur  sucb  obligations, 
and  make  such  expenditures.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  personal  and  other  services, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph;  $1,400,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  70  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur    therein    with    an    amendment,    as 


follows:  In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  named  in  said 
anMnidiaent.  insert:  "•S.flOOjOOO''. 

Beeolped,  Tliat  the  HOuse  reoeda  tMaa  Its 
disagMement  to  the  smenrtment  of  the  Ben- 
ate  numbered  78  to  the  afosaaald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  ameadmant,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  language  propoaed  by 
the  amendment,  inaert:  ":  Provtfad,  That 
section  103  of  the  Treasory.  Postal  Service, 
and  Oeneral  OovenuBant  Appeoprtatlon  Act. 
1973,  is  amended  by  sttlklnc  out  'March  31. 
1973'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'Uay  IS, 
1973'." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  ths  Senate  concur  in  the 
amandments  of  the  House  of  Rapreeent- 
atives  to  amendmmti  of  the  Senate 
numbered  10.  18,  23,  34.  61.  70,  and  7S. 

The  PRE8IDZNO  OFFICER.  The  qties- 
tioD  is  on  agrealttg  to  the  motion  of  the 
Soutor  from  Arlmnwis. 

T^  moUoQ  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Precidmi.  I  aak 
tinanimmiB  coneent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcob  at  thlB  potat  a  tafeuIaClOBi  reflect- 
ing the  totals  by  chapter  of  the  bill,  tbe 
budget  estimates,  the  Hoaae  and  Senate 
amounts,  and  the  final  amounts  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

There  being  no  ofalectian,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcoio, 
aa  foIlowB: 


THE  SUPPLEWENTAL  1973  (H.R.  17034) 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  Of  NEW  BUD(JET  (OBLISATIONAL)  AUTHOWTY  ESTIIIIATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BIU-SUMMARY 


Version  of  bm 


Clupler 
No. 


Departmwit  or  actfyity 


Budisl  MfHmite 


Senstt 


Contartnc* 


11- 
HI. 


Agricultur. "''•^-«» 

HUO-Spsce-Sdeme-Vetifaw 'ZM,  OOP.  000 

Intrior  ind  Retalwl  Ageneioo ^' ^^-  ""^ 

Labor  and  Heal*,  Education,  and  Walfsra _ - 4.284.612,000 


ne.soo.oeo 


nt.  33$,  0$$ 


n7.  201. 000 


Z76.  3Z0.0D0 


263,160,000 


2E5, 740, 000 


2,825,000 


11.149,000 


9,  Its.  000 


3, 072,  275, 060 


4,386  654  000         4  190. 982,000 


V LagialaBva ----- 

Naw  bttdfat  (oMiptional)  auHwrity 

Fiaeai  »»ar  1973. 

Hacal  yasf  1972. 

By  trantfsr 

Vl. Public  Wot1(»-AEC 

VII. Stata,  Justtcs,  Commarea,  and  Judtoiify 

VIII Transportation: 

New  bud$et  (oMIaettanal)  auttMtrrty 

IncrasssTn  Umitaaoa  on  aUI$Btiom 


84,838.815 


28. 768. 100 

.037.000) 
.  702. 100) 


(16.  037.  000) 

(12.  702. 100) 

(143,000) 


82.484.886 

(69,  782.  785) 

(12,  702, 100) 

(1.303.000) 


82.484,885 

(68.  782,  78S> 

(12.  702,  laO) 

(1.303,000) 


2. 285. 000 


1.435,000 


6.080.000 


187,264,000 


11.082,000 


198.  582.  OOe 


3. 415, 008 
189,  782. 000 


49.361,000 
(35,  OOO, 000) 


U,  200,  000 
(10,000,000) 


117,990,000 
(10,000.000) 


54,350.000 
(10, 000, 00$) 


IX Traaaury,  Postal  Sarvice,  and  Ganaral  Govammaot. 

X Claims  and  Judgments 

Qrandtalal 


76, 996,  000 


56.889.000 


65,560,000 


61,  on.  000 


54, 743, 725 


54, 743, 725 


54,  741. 725 


54, 743,  725 


NJTiwdmt  foblintkinal)  auHioritv                                   _      5,016,540,610  3.585,048,825  5,204,ejO. 

SliiSi?l»S*^^     '               ™  "II™".-  (5.003.838,510)  (3,552,348.725)  (5,191.988, 

[JS  21,^1" """"HI (12.702,100)  (12. 702.15)  (12.702. 

iS'rJSL         "" ~ ~ (1,160,000)  (144,0$$)  (1.3(0. 

B.tr»«f^        IIII"""IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.  (koBoooo)  (lo.ooo.ooo'        


By  tiaiisfai^ 

Incrasss  ia  limlMian  on  oUifation* 


5. 204, 8$0. 610 

510) 

100) 
000) 

(10, 000, 000) 


4, 933. 415. 610 
(«,  9».  713,  510) 
(12.702,100) 

(i,3n.aeo) 

(10,000.00$) 


>  EMiudai  $32,900,000  ItaraMOfa  aubmlHed  tor  tt«  Dapartmant  of  Defense. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  SCHEU- 
ULES  REQARDINO  UPHOLSTERY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml:.  Preeldent,  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  ll«9.  H  J%.  640. 
80  that  it  may  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  leglriative  dork  read  ae 
follows: 

A  bin  (HJL  6M)  to  amend  tbe  Tariff 
Schedulee  of  the  United  Stetes  to  permit 
UJtVm 3388— Part  27 


tbe  Importation  of  upbcHstery  regulators, 
upholsterer's  regulating  needles,  and  up- 
boUterer'B  pins  free  of  duty. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tloa  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senste  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
whJdl  had  been  reported  firom  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment 
<»i  page  2.  aft«r  Une  8,  to  Inaert  a  new 
seetkui.  as  f oUows : 

;.  3.  Seotlon  a08(e)  (3)   of  tbe 


State  Kxtended  Unemployment  Compensataon 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  artdhig  et  ttw  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "BOeo- 
tlTe  with  reepect  to  compensatkia  for  waaka 
of  tmemploymasit  tieglTintng  beCcce  July  1. 
lers.  and  tieglmitin  aftw  tbe  date  of  the 
enactment  at  tbls  ssotenoe  (or,  if  later,  tbm 
date  eetabUMied  puxeoan*  to  State  law) .  tbe 
State  may  by  law  provldB  that  tbe  6mbm- 
nUnatlon  of  wLeWiei  tbere  has  bean  a  Slate 
'Qir  tr'tV'f*^"  ending  any  eztandad  bensAt 
period  ahaU  be  aude  undv  thU 
ae  If  patagrapb  (t)  did  not  oontata  sut 
graph  (A)  thereof;  except  that  tbe  ] 
of  this  sentence  ahaU  not  operate  to  prevent 
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m  t  'off'  ladlMtor  (m  d«t«nnlne(l  without  re- 
gi  lM  to  tbia  MQtenM)  from  taking  effect  for 
•I  \y  week  If.  for  the  third  preceding  week,  the 
n  it«  of  Inaured  unemployment  under  the 
S  »te  Uw  ta  leea  than  6  per  centtun." 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
ri  cognizes  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  II 
tl  ke  dlctlnguiahed  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  yield  to  me—— 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  want  to  offer  an 
a  mendment. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
a  ik  for  its  Immediate  conalderation. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fitllows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUI,  Uaaert  a  new  Mctlon: 

■Skc.  — .  That  (a)  Item  008.90  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  U  amended 
b  f  striking  out  U/O/TT  and  insmtlng  In  lieu 
tiereof  '0/6/78*. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  aabaeetlon 
(  k)  shall  apply  with  reepeot  to  artlolea  en- 
t<  ired,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouae,  for  oon- 
■  unptlon  after  September  5.  1873." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mx.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  first  to 
y  eld  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(  ^r.  WiLLiAKS) ,  and  then  to  suggest  the 
a  ssence  of  a  quorum  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  staff  of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
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^VMENDMENT   of   SECUKITIKS 
CHANGE  ACT  OP   1934 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr   President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
t  lessage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 

^ves  on  8.  3876.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
ijiN)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  bill  (3.  3876)  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
iar  the  regulation  of  clearing  agencies 
i  nd  transfer  agents,  to  create  a  National 
( Commission  on  Uniform  Securities  Laws, 
ixid  for  other  purposes,  which  were  to 
ctrlke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
ind  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Securl- 
1  les  Processing  Act". 

8k.  3.  SecUon  2  (tf  the  Secvirltles  Exchange 
jLCt  of  1034  (IS  U.8.C.  78b)  la  amended  by 
itrlklng  the  word  "and"  Immediately  before 
1  he  phrase  "to  Impose  requirements  neces- 
( ary  to  make  such  regulations  and  control 
leasonably  complete  and  effective."  and  by 
I  kddlng  the  following  immediately  after  that 
;  ihraae:  "and  to  provide  for  the  development 
I  if  an  Integrated  national  system  for  the 
;  trompt  and  accurate  processing  and  settle- 
loent  of  securities  transactions.". 

8k;.  3.  Section  18(c)(3)   of  the  Securities 
[ohaof*  Aet  of  1034  (IS  UB.0. 78o(c)  (8) )  Is 
imaofded  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(8)  No  broker  or  dealer  shaU  make  use 
tf  the  malls  or  ot  any  meazis  or  Instrumen- 
allty  of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect  any 
ransfrthin  In.  or  to  Induce  or  attempt  to 
Aduc*  the  purchase  or  sals  of.  any  security 
other  ttian  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
nerolal  paper,  bankers'  acoeptaaoes,  or  com- 
partial  biUa)  In  ooctraventlan  of  such  rules 
oA  ngulatlona  as  the  Onrnmlasloo  shall 
inraaertbe  as  asuuswry  or  appropriate  In  the 
?ubUe  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  tn- 


"(A)  to  regulate  the  time  and  method  of 
in»v4rtg  settlements,  payments,  and  deliver- 
ies and  of  dosing  accounts;  and 

"(B)  to  provide  safeg\iards  with  respect 
to  the  financial  responalbUlty  and  related 
practices  of  brokers  and  dealers  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  acceptance  of  ctis- 
tody  and  use  of  customera'  cecurltles.  and 
the  carrying  and  use  of  customers'  deposits 
or  credit  balances.  Such  rules  and  r^ula- 
tlona  shall  require  the  maintenance  of  re- 
serves with  respect  to  customers'  deposits 
or  credit  balances,  as  determined  by  such 
riiles  and  regulations. 

Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  construed  (1)  to  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Bostfd  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reeerve  System,  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  this  title,  to  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
excessive  use  of  credit  for  the  purchase  or 
carrying  of  securities,  or  (11)  to  authorize 
the  Oommlselon  to  prescribe  such  rules  or 
regvilatlons  for  such  purpoees." 

Sxc.  4.  Section  18A(k)  (2)  of  the  Secrultles 
Bxchange  Act  of  1084  (15  V3.C.  78o-3(k) 
(2))  la  amended  by  Inserting  after  clause 
(D)  the  following: 

"(S)  the  time  and  method  of  making 
settlements,  payments,  and  deliveries  and  of 
closing  accounts.". 

Sac.  0.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Sec\irltles  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  VS.C.  78c(a))  is 
aoMnded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  (A)  The  term  'clearing  agency'  means 
any  person  who  acts  as  an  Intermediary  In 
m*»f<"g  payments  or  deliveries  (or  both)  In 
oonnaotlon  with  transactions  In  securltlee, 
or  who  provides  facilities,  (1)  to  reduce  the 
number  of  settlements  of  seciu-lties  trans- 
actions, or  (U)  for  the  allocation  of  securi- 
ties settlement  re^onslbllltlee. 

"(B)  The  term  securities  depository' 
means  any  person  who  acts  as  a  custodian 
of  securities  in  connection  with  a  system 
which  permits  seciirltles  so  held  to  be  trans- 
ferred, loaned,  or  pledged  without  physical 
delivery  of  securities  certificates,  or  which 
otherwise  permits  or  facilitates  the  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions  or  the  hy- 
pothecation or  lending  of  securities  without 
physical  delivery  of  securltlee  certificates. 

"(O)  The  terms  'clearing  agency'  and 
'sectirltlea  depository  shall  not  include  (1) 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks.  Federal  Land  Banks,  or  any  person 
controlled  or  supervised  by  and  acting  as  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  Qk>vernment  of  the 
United  States  piirsuant  to  authority  granted 
by  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States,  and 
(11)  banks,  brokers,  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
and  cooperative  banks  by  reason  of  lending, 
fiduciary,  correspondent,  or  safekeeping 
functions  commonly  performed  by  them  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  The  terms  'clearing  agency"  and 
'securities  depository'  shall  not  include  (1) 
life  Insurance  companies,  or  their  registered 
separate  accounts,  by  reason  of  functions 
commonly  performed  by  such  entitles  In  con- 
nection with  variable  annuity  contracts  is- 
sued by  Insurance  companies;  or.  (U)  regis- 
tered open  end  Investnient  companies  or 
unit  Investment  trusts  by  reason  of  func- 
tions commonly  performed  by  such  entitles 
In  connection  with  shares  in  registered  open 
end  Investment  companies  or  unit  Invest- 
ment tnuts. 

"(28)  The  term  *partlclpant',  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  clearing  agency  or  securi- 
ties depository,  means  any  person  who  uses 
a  clearing  agency  or  securities  depository  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  or  comparing  trans- 
actions In  securities  or  making  or  receiving 
payment  for  delivery,  lending,  or  hypotheca- 
tion of  securttiss;  but  does  not  Include  a 
person  whoee  only  use  of  a  clearing  agency 


or  securities  depository  u  through  anottMr 
person. 

"(34)  The  term  transfer  agenf  mMsa  any 
person  who  engages,  on  behaU  ot  an  Issuer. 
or  on  behalf  of  itaelf  as  an  laauer.  at  aecvol. 
ties  registered  under  section  13  of  this  tltla 
or  of  securities  which  woxUd  be  required  to 
be  so  registered  except  for  the  exemptioa 
from  registration  provided  by  sections  12(g) 
(2)  (fi)  or  13(g)  (3)  (O)  of  thU  Utle.  In:  (A) 
countersigning  such  securities  upon  issuance; 
(B)  monitoring  the  iasuance  of  such  securi- 
ties with  a  view  to  preventing  unauthorized 
Issuance,  a  function  commonly  performed  by 
a  person  called  a  registrar,  (G)  zegisterlng 
the  transfer  of  such  securities;  or  (D)  ex- 
changing or  converting  such  securities.  Tha 
term  'transfer  agent'  shall  not  Include  any 
person  who  performs  such  functions  solely 
with  req>ect  to  variable  annuity  contracts 
issued  by  insurance  companies. 

"(26)  The  term  'appro[urlate  regulatory 
agency',  when  used  with  respect  to  a  clearing 
agency,  securities  depository  or  transfer  agent 
required  to  be  reglatered  und«r  this  title 
meana — 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  of  tl>e  Currency,  In 
the  caae  of  a  national  bank  or  a  bank  op- 
erating under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  a  subsidiary  of  any  such 
bank: 

"  (B)  the  Board  of  Ckivemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  in  the  case  of  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  a 
subsidiary  thereof; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, In  the  case  of  a  bank  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corporation 
(other  than  a  member  ot  the  Federal  Reserve 
System)  or  a  subsidiary  thereof;  and 

"(D)  the  Commission,  In  the  case  of  all 
other  transfer  agents,  clearing  agencies,  and 
securities  depositories." 

Sxc.  6.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  17  (16 
UJ3.C.  78q)  the  following  new  section: 

"FxocxssiMO  or  BacumzTOES  xaANSAcnoNs 

"Sec.  17A.  (a)  (1)  Exc^t  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce  to  perform 
the  function  of  a  clearing  agency,  securities 
depository  or  transfer  agent  with  respect  to 
any  seciulty  \inless  such  person  Is  registered 
under  this  section.  The  Commission,  by  rules 
and  regulations  or  by  order,  upon  its  own 
motion,  or  upon  application,  may  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exempt  any  per- 
son, security,  transaction,  clearing  agency, 
securities  depository,  transfer  agent,  or  any 
class  or  classes  of  persons,  securities,  trans- 
actions, clearing  agencies,  securities  deposi- 
toriee  or  transfer  agents  from  any  provision 
or  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  any  rtile  or 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  section  If 
the  Commission  specifically  finds  that  the 
application  of  such  provision  or  provisions 
to  such  person,  security,  transaction,  clear- 
ing agency,  sectiritles  depository,  transfer 
agent,  or  class  or  classes  of  persons,  securi- 
ties, transactions,  clearing  agencies,  securities 
depositories  or  transfer  agents  is  not  prac- 
tical or  not  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  prompt  and  accu- 
rate processing  and  settlement  of  securities 
transactions. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  its 
annual  reports  to  Congrees  required  by  sec- 
tion 33 (b)  of  this  title  Information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  regtieeets  for  exemptioos 
received,  the  number  granted,  and  the  basis 
or  liases  upon  which  the  exe-nptlons  were 
granted. 

"(b)  Any  transfer  agent  may  be  registered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by  filing  with 
the  Commission  a  registration  statement 
which  shall  state  the  address  of  its  principal 
office  or  offices  for  transfer  agent  activities. 
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-(c)  Any  person  may  register  with  the 
OoiBmlaslon  as  a  clearing  agmoy  or  a  aeou> 
iltiss  depositary  under  the  tenaa  and  oon- 
4ltkn»  herelnafSar  prorldad  In  tbla  section 
by  flUng  with  tlM  OomnUasSon  a  registration 
itatsment  In  suoh  fom  as  the  Oommisslon 
xom  preserlba  setting  f ottb  the  fDUowlag  In- 
jgdMtloB  and  ■eoOBBpanlad  by  the  follow- 
lac  documenta: 

"(1)  Copies  of  ita  oonstitution.  artlelea  of 
iBOCiporation,  byUws.  or  rul«s  or  Instru- 
masu  oorreapondlng  to  MM  foregoing,  and  its 
stated  poUdee  and  iiraAtlMs  relating  to  its 
otfanlsatlon.  participation,  rules  of  jnooe- 
duie,  11  "n""***  oondltton.  msthods  of  aate- 
kesping.  tranaferrlng,  hypotheaatlng.  lending 
sod  accounting  for  funds  and  aecurltles. 
iMninafter  ooUeeUvely  reterred  to  In  this 
iMtlon  as  the  'rules  of  the  clearing  agency 
or  securities  depository.' 

"(3)  Such  other  Information  aa  the  Oom- 
alsslon  may,  by  rule,  require. 

"(d)  An  applicant  shall  not  be  reglatered 
u  a  clearing  agency  or  a  securltlee  depoel- 
tdcy  unless  tb*  Oonuntaalon  finds  that — 

"(1)  such  clearing  agency  or  securities 
<tafwsltory  la  oiganlsed  so  aa  to  faolUtate 
tbs  prompt  and  orderly  aettlament  of  aeciirl- 
ttsB  tranaaetlons,  to  safeguard  tonda  and 
iseurltles  held  for  the  accounts  of  parUoi- 
paats,  and  to  comply  with  the  provlalene  of 
this  title  and  the  rulee  and  ragulattons 
thereunder,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  oi 
this  section; 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  or 
iseurltles  dn>oattory  provide  that  (A)  aU 
rsgictered  brokers  or  dealers.  (B)  other  rsgis- 
tocd  clearing  agencies  or  securlUss  deposi- 
tories, (C)  registered  invwtmsnt  onmpantes. 
(D)  banks  (as  defined  In  secUon  3(a)  (6)  of 
tbe  Investment  Oooapany  Aot  of  1040) .  and 
(I)  such  other  persons  or  rlssses  of  persons 
•s  the  Commission  may  from  tlnke  to  time 
designate  by  rule  as  neceesary  In  tbe  paUlo 
interest,  are  eligible  to  become  parttdpants 
In  such  clearing  ag«u>y  cr  securities  dsposi- 
tory,  subject  only  to  such  otbfSr  rulss  ot  tbe 
clearing  agency  or  securltlaa  depositonr  as 
are  expressly  permitted  under  this  para- 
graph. The  rules  of  the  clearing  sgeney  or 
securities  depository  may  restrict  or  condl- 
Viaa.  participation  on  tbe  geographical  loca- 
tion of  parUdpants  or  upon  deposit  with  tbe 
clearing  agency  or  securities  deposttacy  of 
an  amount  which  bears  a  reaaouaUe  rSlation- 
ihtp  to  the  value  of  positions  maintained 
sad  transactions  processed  by  tbe  partic- 
ipant, and  may  deny  participation  to  persons 
who  have  been  ezpeUsd  or  suspended  by  a 
riglstered  c1riarl.ng  agency  or  securities  de- 
pository during  the  period  of  such  expulsion 
or  suspension.  With  neptci  to  persons  not 
induded  in  clauses  (A)  through  (O)  above, 
the  rules  of  tbe  dettring  agency  or  securltlee 
depository  may  also  restrict  or  condition 
partlelpatlon  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of 
tbe  participants  to  meet  reasonable  require- 
ments as  to  financial  condition  or  operatloiu 
capability  and  may  proTlda  for  tbe  exclusicm 
of  persona  not  included  in  daxiaes  (A) 
through  (D)  who  have  been  convicted,  with- 
in ten  years  preceding  the  flUng  of  the  ap- 
pUcatlmi  for  partiotpatlon,  of  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  which  the  dearlng  agency  or 
aeeurtties  depository  finds — 

"(1)  inrolvss  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
TiiiHy, 

"(U)  Invdves  embeazlement,  fraudident 
ecowislun,  cr  ralsapproprlatloa  of  funds  or 
Bseointlss,  or 

"(111)  involves  tbe  violation  ot  seotkm 
IMl.  1343.  or  184S  of  title  18.  United  Stat«« 
OMe; 

"(g)  tba  nsas  of  tbe  desrteg  sgeocr  or 
aecTirttles  depository  assure  a  fair  representa- 


of  its  slMvdioidacB  (or  mambcre)  and 
partidpants  in  tlis  adoption  of  rules  of  the 
daartng  aganey  or  sacorittss  depadtay  and 
■ny  ameiidinMat  thareto.  the  seletittcsi  of  its 
cOoers  and  direeton,  and  In  aU  ottaer  pliasas 
at  the  admimstzBtton  of  tts  affaln; 

"(4)  the  mlea  of  the  clearing  agency  or 
aacxultlee  depodtory  provide  for  the  equit- 
able allooatton  of  duee,  fees,  and  other 
charges  among  Its  partidpants; 

"(6)  the  rulee  of  the  deadng  agency  or 
securities  depodtory  do  not  tmpnee  any 
schedule  at  prices,  cr  fix  naninuun  rates  or 
charges,  for  saryieas  rendered  by  Its  partici- 
pants: 

"(6)  ths  rulsB  ctf  the  clearing  agency  or 
securities  dspoattory  are  dsdgnert  to  ^csnote 
tbe  prosnpt  and  crterly  ssttismsnt  of  seeu- 
ntiee  traasaetions.  to  provide  safeguards  for 
securitias  and  funds  wlUeta  are  in  lu  cos- 
tody,  to  fostsr  cooperation  and  eoordlaatlon 
with  wstlBiial  aecunties  sKcbangas,  national 
aeouittles  asaodatloas.  otlser  dearlng  agen- 
des  or  securtttaa  dapodtarlss.  and  with  ottier 
mam  hers  of  tbs  ftnsnrsi  ccamnulty,  and  to 
protect  investors  and  tbs  pobUo  interest;  and 
do  not  b»TS  the  effect  of  uafabtij  discrimi- 
nating In  the  artmlsslflsi  at  participants  or 
among  partldpaats  in  tbe  use  ot  such  dear- 
lng agency  «r  security  depodtory: 

"(7)  tbs  ndes  of  tits  dealing  agency  or 
saourltiss  dsposttny  provida  that  Its  parttd- 
pants and  cAcecs.  directors,  employees,  and 
agents  td  partldpaBU  ehall  be  approprlatdy 
(imclpllned  for  any  vlolatk>n  of  Ita  rules  by 
eq;>ulsleii.  siispsnslen.  fine,  or  oenaure,  or  In 
the  case  of  aa  oOosr.  director,  cr  employee  of 
a  partidpant.  by  being  soapendsd  or  barred 
from  baing  sssodated  with  participants:  and 

"(g)  tbs  miss  of  tbs  dsarlng  agency  or 
securitias  dsposttory  provids  a  fair  and  or- 
derly proosdurs  with  reapect  to  tbs  disdpUn- 
Ing  of  parttc^wnts  and  cOcers,  direetcrs.  em- 
ployeea,  and  agents  of  participants  and  the 
denial  of  partldpatioo  to  any  parson  sseklng 
partidpatton  therein.  In  any  proesedlng  to 
dstwmine  whether  a  partidpant  or  oOcer, 
(Urector,  empk^ae.  or  agent  of  a  i>artlclpant 
should  be  dlsclpilnert,  such  rulee  shall  re- 
quire that  q>edflc  chajgee  of  any  rule  viola- 
tion be  brought;  that  such  participant  or 
offloar,  director,  enoployee,  or  agent  of  such 
participant  shall  be  notified  of  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  defend  against  such 
charges;  tbat  a  record  shall  be  kept;  and 
that  the  datarmlnatton  shall  indude — 

"(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act  or 
practice  in  which  such  participant  or  oA- 
cer.  director,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  par- 
tidpant may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or 
which  such  participant  or  officer,  director, 
employee  or  agent  of  a  partlc^iant  may  be 
found  to  have  omitted; 

"  (B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
rule  or  rules  of  tbe  dearlng  sgeney  or  securi- 
ties depodtory  which  any  such  act  or  prac- 
tice, or  omlsdon  to  act.  Is  deemed  to  violate; 
and 

"(C)  a  sUtement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
impoeed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
person  shall  be  denied  participation,  such 
rules  shaU  provide  that  the  prospective  par- 
tidpant shall  be  notUled  of.  and  be  given  an 
opp<Mrtunlty  to  be  heard  upon,  tbs  spedflc 
grounds  for  denial  which  are  under  con- 
sideration; tbat  a  record  diall  be  kept  and 
that  the  determination  shall  set  forth  tbe 
spedflc  grounds  on  which  the  denial  is  based. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  tbe  rules  ot  Vttm  dearlng  agency  or 
securities  depository  may  provide  for  the 
temporary  sttq>end<»  of  a  partidpant  and 
the  doatng  of  its  aooounts  psfndmg  detar- 
minatico  on  tbe  merits  of  any  disdpllaary 
proceeding  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  clearing 
agency  or  sseorltlss  depository,  such  suspen- 
don  and  dostng  of  aooounts  are  neceesary 
for  tbe  proteetioc  of  investors,  or  parttd- 
pants of  the  dearlng  agency  or  sseurtties 
depodtary,  or  to  fadlitate  the  orderly  ahd 
continuous    performance    of    the    clearing 


agency's  or  ssottrltles  depository^  sarvlc 
Ills  nsles  shall  afford  the  partidpant  an  ex« 
pedlted  bearing  on  ths  merits  In  the  case  of 
any  temporary  suspension. 

--(e)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  reglstratlCHi  pursuant  to  tuh^ 
section  (b)  or  (c)  tbe  Oommlsdon  shall:       ■* 

"(1)  by  order  grant  soob  reglatratlon  if  tha' 
Oommlaaton  finds  tbat  the  requirements  <A. 
this  section  are  satlsAed,  or 

"(•)  iBStitota  spproprlate  admlnlstrativa 
action  to  dotarmlas  whether  the  a^jplicaUon 
should  be  dsnlsd.  U,  after  appropriate  ncaoe 
and  opp<Mtunlty  for  hearing,  it  ^psara  to  ths 
Cotnmisslon  tbat  any  reqiilreaaent  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  not  eatlafled,  or.  In  tbe  caae  of  aa 
applicant  who  la  a  transfer  agent,  that  tba 
applicant  doee  not  have  procedures  or  tha 
nwans  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  pro> 
vlalcna  of  thia  section  and  tbe  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  under  thoee  pK>>. 
vlatozu.  the  Oommlsalon  shall  by  order  deny 
audi  registration.  .> 

"(f)  A  1  Ileal  Ing  agency,  aeeurltlea  depooi* 
tory,  or  transfer  agent,  registered  under  thla> 
section  may.  upon  audi  terms  and  conditions. 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  neeeaeary  In  th« 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors, withdraw  from  reglatratlon  by  filing 
a  written  notice  of  withdrawal  with  the  Com- 
mlsslon.  If  the  Oommlsalon  finds  that  any 
suoh  registrant  or  such  other  person  for 
whom  an  application  of  regiatratl<Hi  is  pend- 
ing is  no  loniger  in  erlstiWire  or  has  oeaaed  to 
do  bnsinsas  In  the  capadty  spedfled  in  the 
registration  etatament.  the  Commission  ahall 
by  order  cancel  or  deny  the  reglatratlon. 

"(g)  No  dearlng  agency,  aecurttlea  depod- 
tory. or  transfer  agent  registered  under  this 
sectkm  diall  make  oee  of  the  malla  or  of  any 
meana  or  inatnimenuilty  of  interstate  oom- 
meroe,  directly  or  Inditeetly,  to  engage  m  an^t 
activity  as  clearing  agency,  aeeurttiee  depoaS>t 
tory,  or  transfer  agent  with  reapect  to  any> 
security  in  oontravantlan  of  sueh  rules  and 
regulations  as  tbe  Oommisslon  sbaU  preecribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest or  for  the  proi«eti<m  of  inveetors. 

"(h)  n  any  registered  dearlng  agency  or: 
securltlea  depository  takee  any  dledpllnary 
action  against  any  participant  tberdn,  or 
any  ofllosr,  director,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  a  participant,  or  denies  admlaalon  to 
any    person    seeking    participation    therein, 
sudi  action  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  tbe 
Commission,  on   its  own  motion,  or  upon 
appHnatlon  by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby 
filed  within  thirty   days  after  sueh  actlca 
baa  been  taken  or  within  such  longer  period 
•a  tbe  Oommlsalon  may  determine   Applica- 
tion to  the  Commlaslon  for  review,  or  tha> 
insttfetxtlon  of  review  by  the  OoounlsBion  0B7 
its  ova  motion,  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay 
ot  such  action,  unless  tbe  Commission  others- 
wise  orders,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  on  the  queetlan  ot  a  stay    (which 
bearing  may  oonstot  solely  of  affidavits  and 
oral  argumaata ) . 

"(i)  (1 )  n,  m  a  proceeding  to  review  dlad« 
pUnJsry  action  taken  by  a  registered  clearing 
agency  or  a  securities  depodtary  against  a 
partidpant  or  an  officer,  director,  employee, 
or  agent,  of  a  participant  the  Commlsdon. 
after  notice  and  opportunl^  for  bearing  and 
upon  ootm deration  of  the  record  before  tbe 
clearing  agency  or  eec\irltles  d^xidtory  and 
such  other  evidence  as  It  may  deem  rel«*i 
vant — 

"(A)  finds  that  such  person  has  engagetf^ 
in  such  acts  or  practices,  or  has  omitted  such 
acts,  as  the  clearing  agency  or  securities  de- 
podtory has  found  him  to  have  engaged  ta 
or  to  have  omitted,  and 

"{B)  determlnss'  that  such  acts  or  prac-, 
tloes,  or  ow««— »f«n  to  act.  are  In  violation  of. 
such  rulss  of  the  dearlng  agency  or  securi- 
ties dapedtory  aa  have  been  dealgnated  in 
tha  determlnatUm  of  the  clearing  agency  or, 
seourltlas  dsposltory, 

it  diall  by  order  dlamlas  the  prooeeding^" 
unleaa  it   appeara  to  tbe  Commission   tbat 
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■och  Motion  atiould  b*  mnlMimrt  IB  *eoo>4- 
Mio»  with  pancnpii  (3)  of  this  nili««"tlnn 
IT  It  ■ppflATB  to  th*  Commflon  tbmH  tbm  vvl- 
denoe  does  not  wanuit  the  flodlnc  rxiuliwd 
tn  cteuM  (A),  or  if  tb«  OoBuaJfMlOB  d«tar- 
mtnes  that  inch  *ct«  or  pnetlOM  u  »r» 
round  to  la*ve  t>««i  ■ngifd  in  ar*  not  pro- 
hlbtcvd  by  tb«  d— Ignatort  rula  or  rulM  ot  the 
clearing  •geaicy  or  MOUxltlM  depocttory  or 
tbat  such  act  »»  t»  ftwnd  to  has*  baan 
omlttad  la  not  raqulrad  by  auoh  dwlgnated 
rula  or  rulaa.  tha  oomnUMtoa  abaU  by  order 
•at  «^'*«  tba  aetloa  ai  tba  oiaarlng  agency 
or  aaourtttoa  dapoattory. 

••(2)  With  laepact  to  any  penalty  tmpoaad 
by  a  clearing  agency  or  a  Mcurltlea  di^)oal- 
tory  upon  a  participant  or  an  oSLoer.  dlzeetor, 
employee,  or  agent  of  a  participant  the 
DiiaiiilMlii  may,  baring  due  regard  to  the 
publlo  toteraat.  aOnn.  Inereaae.  or  decreaae 
the  panalty. 

"il)  II.  In  auy  proceeding  to  review  the 
denial  of  parUclpatlon  in  a  raglatared  clear- 
ing ageoey  or  a  aecunttea  depoeltory.  the 
OoBomlaaion,  after  appropriate  noUce  and 
opportanity  for  bearing  and  upon  oonsldera- 
Uon  of  the  record  before  the  clearing  agency 
or  ■ecurltlea  dapoaltory  and  such  other 
erldance  aa  It  may  deem  relerant,  determlnea 
that  the  specific  grounda  on  which  such 
denial  or  bar  is  based  exist  In  fact  and  are 
valid  under  this  section,  it  shall  by  order 
dlamlae  the  proceeding;  otherwise,  the  Ootn- 
mlsslon  abaU  by  order  sat  aalda  the  action 
of  the  cleaitog  agency  or  eecurltlea  depoattory 
and  requlra  It  to  admit  tba  applicant  to 
partlctpatlon  therein. 

"(kXD  Sach  registered  clearing  agency 
or  securltloa  dapoaltory  shall  file  with  the 
Oommlaaloii.  tn  aooordance  with  suoh  mlee 
as  the  ooomlailon  may  preacrlbe,  coplea  of 
any  suoh  rulaa  ae  the  Oonimtanlon  may  pre- 
eerlba,  ooplaa  of  any  ebangaa  in,  sddltlons 
to.  or  amandmenta  to  the  rulea  ai  the  clear- 
ing agaorcy  or  sacurltlaa  dapoaltory.  and  each 
reglatarwl  oiaarlng  egancy,  •eeorttlaa  da- 
poaltory and  tranafar  agent  shall  file  with 
the  OommlMlon.  In  aooordance  with  such 
rulea  aa  the  Commlaalon  may  preecrlbe,  auch 
other  laittraiatlon  and  doeiunenta  aa  the 
CoBH^mkaa.  may  require  to  keep  currant 
or  to  mpplamant  the  registration  statamant 
and  doemnants  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  or  (c).  ^ 

"(2)  Tba  Commlsalon  shall  pubUab  noClca 
at  r^i^^g**  In.  additions  to,  or  amaodmanta 
to  the  rulaa  of  any  clearing  agency  or  aeon- 
rittea  depoattory.  and  such  cbangea.  addl- 
tlona,  or  amendments  shall  take  tf  act  atzty 
(teya  'an«r  pubUcaUon  of  auoh  nottoa  by  the 
OanmUaaloa,  imleee  the  oommlaalon  dlaap- 
prorea  rooh  change,  addition,  or  amand- 
mant  aa  inoonalatent  with  the  puipoeea  ot 
this  section  or  otherwlaa  Inoomslatant  with 
the  public  Intareat. 

"(1)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may,  after  appropriate  notlea  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  oaiwtuv.  bar. 
Buspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twalve 
montha.  or  plaoe  Umltattona  upon  any  tiana- 
f er  agant.  or  any  oOoar.  dlractar,  or  employe* 
of  any  aoch  txanafer  agent,  or  reroka  the 
regtotraUon  of  any  transfer  agent.  If  the 
approprUte  regiUatory  agency  ftnda  ttoat 
aoeh  censure,  barring,  suspension,  placing  of 
imitations,  or  ravooatloa  la  In  the  pobllc 
iD^arait  or  naeaasary  for  the  protection  of 
Inveatora  and  that  such  transfer  agent  or 
any  cOoer,  dlraotor.  or  employee  thereof  has 
willfully  TlQlatad  or  la  unable  to  oomply  with 
any  piovlaion  at  this  saotion  (X  any  rule  or 
t^iulation  promulgated  tharvunder. 

"(m)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
la  authorized.  If  suoh  action  appears  to  It  to 
ba  naeeeaary  or  appropriata  In  Iba  public 
intereat  or  for  the  protaotloB  at  iBTeiMora  or 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaaa  at  this  laotton — 

-(1)  after  i^yproprlata  Dotloa  and  oppor- 
tunity f*r  hearing,  by  ordar  ao^MBd  tor  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  mantha  or  !•- 
voka  the  raglatratlan  of  a  regUtaraO  olaar- 


aganey  or  a  eacurttlaa  depoaltary  or  Im- 
_.j  llmltatlona  with  reapact  to  auoh  olaar- 
big  agency  or  secisttlea  dapoaltory.  tt  the 
apptoprlata  raguUtory  agency  finda  that  ancfa 
iiiaailiiH  agency  or  aaourltlee  dapoaltory  has 
Tlolatad  any  prorlalan  of  thla  title,  or  any  rule 
or  Ngnlattod  thareonder.  or  baa  fallad  to 
anforoa  ^«nr.pM>iMM  with  its  own  nilaa,  or 
haa  angi^pad  In  any  other  actlTlty  tending  to 
defeat  the  purpoaea  of  thla  section; 

"(a>  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  suspend  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  mixitha  or  ex- 
pal  tram  a  regUrtared  clearing  agency  or  aaeu- 
rltlaa  depoaltory  any  participant  therein,  or 
sTiapand  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
nfi/>w«-A«  or  bar  any  oOcar,  director,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  participant,  tf  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  finds  that  such  person  has 
violated  any  provlalon  of  thla  title  or  any  nile 
or  regulation  tharetinder  or  any  rule  of  the 
clearing  aganey  or  aeeurttlea  dapoaltory:  and 
"[Z)  after  approprtata  notloe  and  oppor- 
tunity for  bearing,  by  order  remove  from  of- 
fice any  ofBoer  or  director  of  a  regiatarad 
deanng  agency  or  a  aacurttles  dapoaltory 
who.  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  finda, 
has  wUlfioUy  failed  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency  or  securltlse  depository, 
or  has  willfully  abused  his  authority. 

"(n)  If  a  proceeding  under  sabaeotlon 
(m)  (1)  of  thla  section  res\ilta  in  the  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  the  registration  of  a 
clearing  agency  or  a  eecurltlea  depoaltory.  the 
Commission  shall,  upon  notloe  to  such  clear- 
ing agency  €xr  securities  depoaltory,  apply  to 
any  court  of  competent  ]urladlctlon  spaolflad 
In  section  31  (e)  or  37  of  this  tlUe  t<x  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee.  In  such  event,  the 
court  may.  to  the  extant  It  deems  naoeaaary 
or  appropriate,  take  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  clearing  agency  or  securltlee  depoaltory 
Involved,  and  the  books,  records,  and  aaeets 
thereof,  wherever  located;  and  the  court  shall 
appoint  the  Conunlsslon  or  a  person  deelg- 
natad  by  the  Commlsalon  as  the  trustee  with 
the  power  to  take  poeaesslon  and  to  ccmtlnue 
to  operate  or  to  terminate  the  facllltlea  of 
such  clearing  agency  or  sec\irltles  depoaltory 
In  an  orderly  manner,  for  the  protection  of 
participants  and  publlo  Inveetora,  subject  to 
suoh  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
preaoriba. 

"(o)  Kach  registered  clearing  agency,  se- 
curltlee depoeltory,  and  transfer  agent  shall 
make,  keep,   and  preserve  for  Bu6h   periods 
such    accounts,    correspondence,    memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  and  other  records,  and 
make   such   reports,   as   the  Commission   by 
Its    rule   and   regulations    may   preecrlbe   as 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  In- 
tereat,  or   to   facilitate   cooperation    among 
clearing  agencies  and  securities  depositories 
and   the  prompt  and   orderly  settlement  of 
securities    transactions,   to   safeguard   funds 
and  securities  held  fc*  the  accounte  of  par- 
ticipants, or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
Such    accounts,    correspondence,    memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  and  other  records  shall 
be  subject  at  any  time  to  such  reasonable 
periodic,  special,  or  other  examlnaUons  by 
examiners   or   other   representatlvea  of   the 
appropriate  regiUatory  agency  aa  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors.  Appropriate 
regulatory  agencies  other  than  the  Commla- 
sloQ  ahaU  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
all   examinations  conducted  by   them  of   a 
registered  clearing  agency,  securities  depoal- 
tory. or  tranafar  agant  and  shall  immidlataly 
furnlah  to  the  Commission  a  copy  of  the 
portion  of  any  such  report  which  Is  relevant 
to  functions  regulated  under  this  section. 

"(p)  The  ^>proprlate  regulatory  aganclea 
»h»3i  consult  and  cooperate  with  each  other 
aa  may  be  appropriate,  toward  the  end  that 
thatx  mutual  regulatory  needs  and  responsl- 
bUitlea  ba  fullUled  to  the  maximum  extent 
praetlisaMe. 
"(qXD  In  the  case  of  any  dlsagreentant 


t>etw«en  the  Oommlsslcm  and  any  otbai  a^ 
proprlata  ragnlatory  agency  oanceiillBg  any 
rule  cft  the  Commlsalon  with  respect  ta  aif 
clearing  agency,  saourttlea  dapoaltory,  or 
liaiirfai  agent,  the  dXaimliialliai  at  Hm 
Commlaaion  ahall  be  deflnltlva. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  clearing  agency,  a^ 
curltiaa  depoaltory.  or  tranter  agant  fbr 
wbleh  the  Ooromlawlon  la  not  the  approptlata 
regulatory  agency,  the  Oommlaalon  ahall  laly 
on  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  for  tba 
conduct  of  routme  or  partodle  inspeettow 
or  axamlnatiooa  under  this  aeotlon,  anept 
that,  notwithstanding  any  prevtalon  of  tkla 
section,  the  Conunlaalon  ahall  baaa  authcrtty 
to  make  special  or  other  eranilnatlona  aad 
to  require  reporta  of  siich  clearing  agencies, 
securities  depoattorlaa.  or  transfer  agents  la 
those  situations  where  the  Commission  ds« 
termlnes  that  such  action  would  b*  ^>pio. 
prlate. 

"(r)  Compliance  with  the  requiremenu  of 
this  section  may  ba  anforood  imder  section  • 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (la 
UJB.C.  1818)  by  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agencies  other  than  the  Oommlaslon.  For  tlie 
purpose  of  the  exercise  by  Uie  approprlat* 
regulatory  agency  of  Its  powers  under  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Depoalt  Insurance  Act.  a 
violation  of  any  requirement  impoeed  under 
tb\B  aeotlon  is  a  violation  of  the  requirements 
Impoeed  under  the  Federal  Deposit  insur- 
anoe  Act  and  shall  oonstttuta  adequate  basis 
for  the  Issuance  of  orders  under  aectloa  S(b> 
and  »{c)  at  that  Act.  In  addltlmi  to  its 
power  under  section  8  of  the  Federal  DBpcsIt 
Insurance  Act,  each  of  such  approprUte  rag- 
ulatoiy  agencies  may,  for  the  purpose  of  ao- 
forolng  eonipliamce  with  this  section  (or  any 
rule  thereunder) ,  exercise  any  other  author- 
ity conferred  on  It  by  law. 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section  17A  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  tbereonder  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  aoUng  as  traaaAr 
agent  with  respect  to  securities  transactkms 
which  occur  without  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Statee,  unless  auoh  paraon  acts  In 
contravention  of  such  rulea  and  regnlatlons 
aa  the  Commlaaion  may  preacrlbe  aa  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  prevent  tba  evasion 
of  this  title." 

Sac.  7.  Section  34  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  VBX).  78x)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"nfroaauTioH  nrxn  witk  txoi  coxMisaioR 
"Sac.  34.  (a)  Any  person  filing  Informattoi 
contained  in  a  r^iatratlon  statement,  docu- 
ment, report,  contract,  corroapondence  or 
other  paper  filed  with  the  Oommlaslon  pur- 
suant to  thla  title  may  make  written  objec- 
tion to  the  publlo  dladoaon  of  auch  inf  onna- 
tlon  stating  the  grounds  for  such  obJectlcD. 
The  Commission  Is  authorised  to  hear  objae- 
tions  In  any  such  caae  where  It  deems  h.  ad- 
visable. The  OommlsBton  ahall  grant  confi- 
dential treatment  to  such  information  for 
which  ^>pUcatlon  has  been  made  IX  It  finds 
(1)  that  disclosure  Is  not  In  the  publlo 
interest,  and  (3)  that  disclosure  would  (A) 
Jeopardise  the  safety  of  funds  or  securtOss, 
(B)  require  the  revealing  of  trade  secrets  or 
processes,  or  (0)  Impair  the  value  of  a  con- 
tract. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
treat  such  Information  as  confidential  pend- 
ing the  findings  required  by  subsection  (a), 
but  If  the  CommissloB  does  not  make  suoh  a 
finding  wlthM  thirty  days  from  the  date  the 
Information  la  received  by  the  OatmnlarioB. 
then  the  information  ahaU  cease  to  be  af- 
forded oonfldentlal  treatment. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  thla  aaetkoi  shall  pR>- 
hlblt  the  Oommlaslon  from  diaetnring  any 
information  In  any  administrative  or  Jodlnlal 
prooaedlng. 

"(d)  Nothli«  In  thla  saotion  ahaU  anMMr- 
ize  the  Commlaaion  to  withhold  InfomaMoa 
from  the  duly  antfaoriaad  commlttaea  of  the 
Congress 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mumlwr, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Qomwtawlon  totfii- 
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to  any  peisoo  other  than  a  memhar. 
r.  or  employea  o<  the  Onmmlaatnn,  or  to 
flM  for  personal  benaflt,  any  Information 
gontatned  In  any  registration  statamant, 
doeuQMnt,  report,  contract,  uitnapondanoe, 
^  other  paper  filed  with  the  OommtMlon 
iiUMh  la  not  made  avaUaMe  to  the  public 
pmaoMit  to  aubaacUon  (a)  ai  this  aectlon: 
fnfldtd.  That  the  Commission  may  make 
tfsUable  to  an  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
any  information  requaatad  by  suoh  agen^ 
ftr  the  purpoae  of  anahltng  It  to  pwform 
m  duties  under  this  tnia." 

Sao.  8.  Section  13  of  the  Saourltles  Mx- 
dttnge  Act  of  1984  (18  VAX}.  781)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  aubaectlon  (1) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  issuer,  any 
class  of  whose  securities  is  registered  under 
this  section  or  which  would  be  required  to 
tw  so  registered  exoept  far  the  exenq>tlon 
ftcm  registration  provided  by  paragraph 
(S)(B)  or  (7){Q)  of  subasotion  (g),  by  the 
OSS  of  any  means  or  Inatnunentnllty  of  in- 
tarstate  commeroe,  or  of  tba  mafia,  to  loaue, 
dtber  originally  or  upon  tranafar,  auoh  seou- 
rities  whose  form  or  format  contravenes  suoh 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Oommlaalon 
may  prescribe  as  necesaary  for  the  prompt 
and  accurate  processing  of  transactions  In 
aeeurltlee." 

Sac.  9.  Section  19  of  the  Securities  Kx- 
change  Act  of  1934  (16  UJS.C.  Tfls)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall,  on  or  before 
December  31,  1976,  take  such  steps  as  are 
within  Its  power  to  bring  about  elimination 
of  the  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment among  brokers  or  deal«s  In  tranaac- 
tlons  consummated  on  national  securities 
exchanges  or  by  means  of  the  mails  or  other 
means  or  Instrumrsntalities  of  interstate 
commerce.  On  or  before  December  31  of 
each  year,  oommenclng  In  1973  and  ending 
In  1976,  the  Conunlsslon  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  (1)  the  steps  It  has  taken  and 
progress  it  has  made  toward  elimination  of 
the  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment, and  (3)  its  reeonunendatlons,  if  any, 
for  further  legislation  to  ellmlnato  the  stock 
oartlficate. 

"(g)  The  Commission  la  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  inveatlgatlon 
of  the  practice  of  regls^tttlon  of  securities 
other  than  tn  the  name  of  the  beneficial 
owner  and  to  determine  (I)  whether  such 
registration  is  oonalatont  with  the  ptoUcles 
sod  purpoees  of  thla  title,  with  particular 
reference  to  section  14.  and  (3)  if  oonxistant, 
whether  steps  can  be  taken  to  facilitate 
oommunioatlons  between  corporations  and 
their  shareholders  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  benefits  of  such  registration. 
The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
its  preliminary  findings  within  six  months 
after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  Its  final  results  and  raoonunenda- 
tlons  within  one  year  of  such  date." 

Sac.  10.  SecUon  38  of  the  Seeurltlaa  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  VSXi.  TBbb)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  aubaectlon  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  State  or  pc^tleal  subdivision 
thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  any  change 
In  beneficial  or  reoord  ownerahlp  of  securities 
effected  through  tba  fanllltiaa  of  a  registered 
clearing  agency  or  securities  dapoaitary  or 
any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor 
or  upon  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  securities 
to  or  through  or  receipt  tram  such  agency  or 
depository  or  any  nominee  thereof  or  cus- 
todian therefor,  unless  such  transfer  or  de- 
livery or  receipt  would  otherwlae  be  taxable 
by  such  State  or  political  subdivision  If  the 
facilities  of  auoh  regiatarad  oleailng  agency 
or  seeurttlea  depoattory  or  any  nominee 
thereof  or  custodian  therefor  mn  not  phys- 
loany  located  in  the  taxing  State  or  pottttoal 
•wMlvlsion.  No  State  or  political  aubdlvlalon 
thereof  shall  Impose  any  tax  on  securltlee 


which  are  ttapcalted  in  or  ratalnad  by  a  mg- 
latarad  ctaarlag  agenoy  or  aeeuritilae  depoal- 
tary or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian 
thsrator,  unlaii  svoh  aseurttlas  would  other- 
wlaa be  tacable  by  such  State  or  poUttoal 
aubdlvlBlaa  tn  the  fadliUes  of  such  registered 
clearing  agency  or  securities  depository  or 
any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor 
were  not  physically  located  in  the  taxing 
State  or  p<Hitlcal  subdlvlston." 

Sac.  11.  Section  0(c)  of  the  SecurlUea  Kx- 
ehange  Act  of  1984  (16  U.8.O.  78f(c))  U 
amended  by  Inaerting  before  tbe  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  except  that 
no  registered  national  securltiea  exchange 
shall  by  constitution,  bylaw,  rule,  or  other- 
wise prohibit  any  of  Its  members  from  par- 
ticipating in  any  clearing  agency  or  securi- 
ties depository  registered  under  this  title". 

Sac.  13.  Section  15A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  CJ9.C.  70O-S)  Is 
amended  by  »dd»"c  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  No  registered  national  sectirltlee  as- 
sociation shall  by  oenstttutlon,  bylaw,  rule 
or  otherwlae  prohibit  any  of  its  members 
from  participating  in  any  clearing  agency  or 
securltlee  depositary  registered  under  this 
titls." 

Sac.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Ita  enactment,  exoept  that  section 
17A(a)(l)  of  the  Securities  Bxehange  Act 
of  19S4  (as  added  by  thla  Act)  shall  became 
effective  on  July  1,  I978> 

And  amend  the  title  so  a£  to  re«d:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  securities  depositories,  clearing  ageo- 
cies,  and  transfer  agents,  and  for  oiher 
puiTXJses." 

}Ai.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  request  a  confereaoe  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authortaed  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  p^rt  of  the  B«uite. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
this  all  about?  Again  we  are  prooeedlnc 
by  number.  CkMild  the  clerk  be  iastnict- 
ed  to  state  tbe  bin  by  title? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reed  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  8878)  to  amend  the  Securltlee 
and  Brchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  clearing  agenclaa  and 
transfer  agents,  to  create  a  National  Oom- 
mlsslon  on  tJnlform  Security  Laws,  and  for 
other  purpoaea. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  moticm  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Tbe  nu^Uon  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBoer  aivointed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Pbozmjm,  Mr.  MomtALS,  Mr. 
BimiKTT,  and  Mr.  Town  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Soaate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES REGARDING  UPHOLSTERY 

The  Senate  ccaitinued  with  the  om- 
sideraUon  of  tbe  bill  (H  Jl.  640)  to  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  lmportati(xi  of  ivbolstoy 
regulators,  upholsterer's  regulating  nee- 
dles, and  upholsterer's  pins  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uaanimous  consent  that  Eugene  Mlttle- 
man  d  my  staff  be  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  during  the  oooMdna- 
tion  of  this  measure. 


TttB  PRESIDINO  OFFICKK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MJkNBBVOJ).  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  that  tbe  disttnctdsbed  Senator 
from  Vermont  explain  his  amendment 
now.  while  the  manater  of  the  bill  is 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  staff  members? 

The     PRESmmO     OFFICER.     Wtao : 
yields  time?  * 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  limitation  on  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  le  - 
a  limitation  on  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yiekl  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
ameiMiment  su^ends  the  doty  on  istle 
fiber  for  another  3  years.  Hits  duty  has 
been  suspended  for  the  last  15  years.  I 
note  that  in  a  letter  to  ^e  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Com- 
merce Department  recommends  that  tbe 
suspension  be  made  permanent,  that  it 
be  taken  off  the  dutiable  list,  since  none 
of  it  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 
There  Is  no  known  domestic  production 
of  istle  in  the  United  States.  VirtuaUv 
all  of  it  is  imported  from  Mexico.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  is  about  $3 
"i»'io"  a  year.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
State  Departmoat  have  reported  favor- 
ably on  this  matter. 

A  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  tn  the  House,  and 
it  might  be  acted  upon  l&te  today,  but  it 
probably  will  not  get  here  in  time  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  That  is  'nhy 
I  am  offering  this  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  opposltlcn  to  tbe  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  everybody  Is  in  favor  of 
it,  but  they  have  not  gotten  around  to 
doing  anything  abotit  it  tmtil  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President,  a 
time  limitation  was  agreed  to  on  this  bill 
about  a  week  aga  I  aA  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  be  vitiated. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFVXCSKL  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIKB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  VcrflMDt  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  X  yMd. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  the  so-called 
istle  amendment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Istle  fiber.  Tbe  amend- 
ment has  been  a;^>refved  imanimously 
by  the  House  eonunlttee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  must  be  disposed  of 
first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  tbe  Chair  re- 
peat its  statement?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tliere  is 
a  committee  amendment  which  must  be 
di^xsed  of  before  this  amendment  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccmsent  that  the  amendment  might 
be  considered  and  that  we  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment  subsequently . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  llie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ibere  is  no  revenue  loss 
in  this  amendment,  because  there  has 
been  no  revenue  from  this  since  1857. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator  say 
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that  this  amendment  has  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  AIKBN.  Yea.  and  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau. The  Treaaiiry  Department  has  ap- 
proved It,  as  have  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Commerce  Department 
recommended  In  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Loxisiana.  that 
this  exemption  be  made  permanent.  In- 
asmuch as  the  House  bill,  which  may  Ca- 
may not  be  passed  some  time  before  to- 
morrow morning,  calls  for  a  further 
3-year  sueoenslon,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  so  as  to  iiisure  action  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  PRDXMIRE.  This  proposal  has 
been  considered  and  approved  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  committee.  I 
imderstand.  and  it  is  pending  action  by 
the  House.  Conceivably,  there  could  be 
action  on  it  before  tomorrow  morning, 
but  that  is  taking  a  rather  long  chance. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  a  number  of  bills  on  the  House 
side  that  wUl  not  be  considered;  so  that, 
while  they  have  met  with  a  favorable 
reaction  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  because  of  the  situation  that 
developed  in  the  House,  apparently  it 
is  the  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  that  he  is  not  going  to  make 
the  effort  to  move  those  bills  In  the 
House.  So  if  this  matter  is  to  be  CM;ted  on 
in  this  Congress,  It  would  have  to  be 
acted  in  this  fashion.  I  assume. 

Mr.  PROXiCRE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. Does  the  chairman  support  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection  to  It. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  been  but- 
tonhoUng  me  on  the  floor  for  the  past 
month,  saying  that  something  must  be 
done  about  this  matter.  I  am  aware  of 
no  objectloo  to  It. 

Mr.  PUCUDjORE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ATTTPTM  The  General  Coxmsel  of 
the  Treasury  Department  said  there 
would  be  no  additional  administrative 
costs  under  the  proposal  and  no  loss 
of  revenue.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 
Mr.  BftANSFXEM).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  8273. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  HJl.  8273,  to  amend  section 
301  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  ttie  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    TARIFF    8CHED- 
ULES  REOARDINO  UPHOLSTERY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HR.  640)  to  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  importation  of  uphol- 
stery regulators,  upholsterer's  regulating 
needles,  and  upholsterers  pins  free  of 
duty. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  SLmendment  to  the  desir 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  Una  S,  atrlk*  all  up  to  and 
including  page  3.  Une  3  and  laa«rt  In  U*u 
thereof  the  following: 

Sk.  a.  Section  a03(e)  of  the  Federal-State 
Sztended  Unemplojrment  Compensation  Act 
of  1070  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Effec- 
tive with  respect  to  compensation  tor  weeks 
of  unemployment  beginning  before  July  1. 
1973,  and  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactznent  of  this  sentence  (or,  if  later,  the 
date  established  pursuant  to  State  law),  the 
State  may  by  law  provide  that  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  there  has  been  a  State  "on" 
or  "off"  indicator  beginning  or  ending  any 
extended  benefit  period  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  as  if  paragraph  (1)  did  not 
contain  subparagraph  (A)  thereof,  and  as  If 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  308 (b)  did  not  con- 
tain subparagraph  (B)  thereof." 

to  permit  the  Importation  of  upholstery 
regulators,  upholsterer's  regulating 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  committee 
amoidment  Is  adopted,  is  it  then  open 
to  amendment?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  Is  what  I  won- 
dered about,  because  there  are  other 
amendments  around,  and  I  do  not  want 
the  conmittee  amendment  adopted  and 
then  to  be  foreclosed  from  offering  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  not  fore- 
closed. We  have  not  acted  on  the  com- 
mittee Eunendments  to  the  House-passed 
bin  yet,  and  I  was  wltliholdlng  that  until 
our  staff  expert  on  trade  arrives  In  the 
Chamber.  He  has  been  helping  us  with 
other  measures.  Meanwhile,  it  only  takes 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  anyone  would  object.  We  can 
go  ahead  and  consider  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  we  adopt  the 
committee  amendment,  the  bill  as  then 
amended  win  be  open  to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  on  behaU  of  myself. 
Senator  RiBicorr,  Senator  Javits,  Sen- 
ator Hart,  and  several  other  Senators 
that  we  adopted  last  night  and  attached 
to  the  debt  limit  bill.  That  measure  is 
in  conference  today,  and  I  understand 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  they  have  not  yet  reached 
any  agreement  on  the  debt  limit  bill, 
let  alone  the  amendments  that  we  put 
in  the  bill,  which  is  the  unentplojrment 
amendment.  This  Is  the  same  language. 


Because  we  are  fSMsed  with  this  bMwk- 
tlon,  we  are  putting  it  on  this  bin,  wUelk 
will  go  to  the  House,  and  we  hope  tbey 
will  accept  It. 

Mr,  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Seiuitor 
that  there  is  a  very  distinct  paesihllitir 
that  Congress  will  adjourn  without  id 
agreement  on  the  debt  limit  bill.  It  Jg 
entirely  possible  that  that  matter  wlO 
be  left  for  the  President  to  decide,  as  to 
what  he  wants  to  do  about  it,  perhaps 
after  the  election.  If  that  situation  should 
materialize,  then  if  the  Senator  needs 
action  on  this  measure,  the  debt  ItaUt 
blU  would  not  be  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle to  bring  about  consideration  of  the 
amendment. 

Furthermore.  I  am  on  notice  that  the 
House  conferees  may  very  well  insist 
that  It  not  be  on  the  debt  limit  bill,  that 
they  are  not  going  to  take  It  in  disagree* 
ment  on  that  bill,  but  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  consider  it  on  some  other  rev- 
enue bill,  such  as  this  one.  or  a  tax  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  have  aD 
entries  in  this  race  that  I  can  get,  because 
the  technicalities  of  running  Congress 
might  be  very  vivid  to  some  of  us,  but  a 
fellow  walking  the  streeto,  unemployed, 
does  not  understand  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness. He  is  out  of  work,  and  he  will  go 
on  welfare  when  he  exhausts  his  unem- 
ployment benefits;  and  he  Is  not  going  to 
understand  ansrthlng  about  the  techni- 
calities of  the  rule  of  germaneness  or 
conference  committees.  He  knows  only 
one  thing.  That  Is  why  we  want  to  put  it 
on  every  bUl  that  comes  over  here  that 
would  go  to  the  House,  so  that  it  will  have 
some  chance,  because  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  passed  the  bin 
and  they  favor  It  and  there  should  be 
some  way  we  can  figure  It  out.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  trying  to  achieve  this. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  that  the 
distingiilshed  chairman  has  been  most 
sympathetic  to  tills  problem.  It  was 
brought  up  by  me  in  the  committee  and 
had  the  active  support  of  the  chairman 
and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  his  understanding  of  the  prob- 
laa  that  we  in  Connecticut,  your  State 
and  mine,  face. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do,  too.  The  whole 
committee  passed  on  ibia  same  amend- 
ment and  there  was  a  strong  majority 
for  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  the  text 
of  the  amendment  contained  in  the  bill 
is  not  quite  what  the  committee  re- 
ported. The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  substituted  in  his  amendment  what 
is  the  last  text  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee dealt  with,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right.  I  am 
informed  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
understood,  because  there  is  a  little  con- 
fusion about  the  committee  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment,  notwith- 
standing Its  adoption,  is  open  to  amend- 
ment, as  the  Senator's  amendment  is  a 
substitute  for  what  is  now  written  in  the 
bill  as  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  Chair  will 
make  thi^  dear.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  thanking  the  distingulBhed 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loho)  .  We 
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have  deep  problems  here.  This  is  not 
penonaL  But  it  is  a  problem  deep  and 
profound  in  otir  conununltles. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hope- 
ful now  that  we  can  persuade  the  House 
to  work  this  matter  out,  as  the  House  in 
its  conscience  can  do.  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  will  do  something  to  work 
this  out.  I  would  hope  that  they  win 
agree  to  the  amendment,  but  I  fear  it  is 
not  going  anywhere  on  the  debt  limit 
bill,  so  we  win  have  to  put  It  on  some 
other  bin. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  aU  appreciate 
the  wise  advice  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson)  . 

The  sunendment  was  agreed  to. 
AvsmiizNT  MO.  isoa 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1602  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ste VINSON).  The  amendment  win  be 
stated. 

The  leglslatiTe  cleric  read  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  inaert  the  foUowlng: 

See.  4.  The  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  Item  680.50  U  amended  by  inserting 
after  "pillow  blocks",  "except  ball  or  roller 
bearing  pillow  blocks"  and  that  the  supe- 
rior heading  to  this  Item  be  amended  by 
inserting  after  "plUow  blocks",  "except  ball 
or  roUer  bearing  piUow  blocks": 

Sac.  5.  The  superior  heading  to  the  Tariff 
Schedulea  of  the  United  States  Items  880.83, 
680.34,  680.35,  and  680.36  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  including  such  bearings  whether 
or  not  assembled  into  pillow  block,  flange, 
take-up,  cartridge,  and  hanger  mounts  or 
headers;  all  the  foregoing"  before  "and  parts 
thereof:" 

8«c.  6.  The  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
Stetes  items  680.35  and  680.36  respectively 
is  redesignated  Items  680.37  and  680.38  and 
Inserting  after  Item  080.34  the  foUowlng  new 
Items  : 

"  StO  3S    BMriRfs  MMmM«d  into  pil- 
low Mock,  ftanct,  taki-op, 
cartridi*,  ind  Mngar 
mounts  or  hoMtra,  and 
partstlMrMl 8.5«       «5% 

v*l.        val. 
Oa  38          If  Canadian  articla  and 
ori(inal  motor  vahicia 
•qulpment  (sm  haad- 
n«ta2,paftSB,  ickad- 
ul«6) Fiea. " 


Sec  7.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
4.  5,  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  apply  as  If  mawle 
by  the  Tariff  Schedxiles  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1966;  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shaU  not  apply  with  re^>ect  to  any 
article  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  on  or  before  the  six- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  clarifies  a  tariff 
schedule  which  was  inadvertently  left 
Indefinite.  In  no  way  does  It  result  in  any 
modification  of  present  duty  rates.  A  sim- 
ilar amendment  has  passed  the  House 
and  aU  the  appropriate  executive  depart- 
ments have  indicated  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  change.  This  was  discussed 
with  Mr.  Woodward  and  he  understands 
it.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  ones  that 
passed  the  House.  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man win  be  able  to  accept  it. 

71; 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  leave  it 
to  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  obJectiaQ  to 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  1602)  of  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr.  PROXBdIRE.  Mr.  President,  does 
this  provisian  have  any  effect  on  tariff 
revenues? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Not  a  single  penny.  It 
does  not  change  any  rates  whatever.  It 
would  aUow  a  proper  Inventory  to  be 
taken  as  to  bow  bearings  are  to  be  aUo- 
cated  in  the  different  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Tes.  It  has  already 
passed  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ckmnectlcut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr) ,  No.  1602. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  end  of  bUl,  Inaart  the  foUowlng  new 
subaecUon: 

"Sk.  S  (a)  the  superior  beading  to  Items 
687.50,  687.S1,  687.60.  and  687.61  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.8.C. 
1302)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Eleotnmle  tubes  (axoept  X-ray  tulMa); 
photooalls;  aam teond uetora.  Including  tran- 
sistors and  integrated  circuits,  and  related 
electronic  crystal  components;  mounted 
plesoelectrlc  crystals;  all  the  foregoing  and 
parts  thereof:". 

<b)  Part  5  of  schedule  6  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immedlatdy  after  Item  687.61 
the  fcdlowlng  new  Item. 

-  687.55    fart*  of  samiconducton,  In 

part  of  canmics 15%       Hl% 

vaL        vaL    ." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  explain  the  amendment  because  It  is 
somewhat  complicated.  This  is  an 
amendment  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  tariff  oa  imported  ceramics 
from  7  cents  up  to  15  cents.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  It  would  have  the  effect, 
if  it  is  ad<H>tod,  and  I  hope  that  it  wiU 
be.  of  raising  the  cost  of  imported  ce- 
runic  chips  by  about  one  and  a  half 
cente. 

If  I  may.  I  should  like  the  attenti<Hi  of 
my  colleagues  to  explain  why  this  seems 
advisable. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  ceramic  business  in  the  United 
States,  there  aire  companies,  not  only  in 
my  State  but  also  In  California,  Indiana, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  past,  be- 
fore the  Kennedy  round,  the  import  duty 
on  imiported  ceramic  chips  was  approxi- 
mately   25    cents.    After    the   Kennedy 


round  it  was  reduced  to  15  cents,  which 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  put  it  back  to. 
But  in  the  process  of  trying  to  get  more 
lmp(M-ted  ceramics  Into  the  country,  ex- 
porters were  able  to  persuade  the  (Cus- 
toms Bureau,  by  adding  glase  and  one 
little  gold  dot  on  it.  so  that  they  changed 
the  classification  of  exactly  the  same 
item,  thereby  putting  It  in  a  different 
classification,  which  lowered  the  duty  to 
6  cents — percent. 

In  1970,  domestic  plants  shipped  about 
500  mlUlon  pieces  of  ceramic  parts — and 
these  are  used  for  things  called  inte- 
grated circuits;  namely,  for  putting  elec- 
trical circuits  on.  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $28  miUlon.  The  average  unit 
value  of  the  parts  is  smaU,  ranging  from 
about  5.5  cents  Mich. 

In  1970,  imports  accounted  for  7  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  or  a  total 
value  that  Is  based,  I  might  say,  on  a 
previous  tariff  basis.  So  that  the  industry 
Itself,  in  this  particular  branch,  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  ability  of  the  ex- 
porters, largely  from  Japan,  to  persuade 
the  C^ustomis  Bureau,  without  any  hear- 
ings, to  chaise  the  classification  and  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  tariff  from  the 
amount  set  by  the  Kennedy  round,  to 
about  6  percent — 16  pwwent  to  6  percent, 
or  over  50  percent. 

As  I  said,  they  did  this  by  adding  on  a 
smaU  glaze  and  one  spot  which,  frankly, 
made  no  difference  in  the  value  of  what 
the  ceramic  chip  was  supposed  to  be  for; 
nevertheless,  as  I  said,  they  did  persiiade 
them. 

Ilils  is  a  reduction,  so  far  as  the  Im- 
ported articles  are  concerned,  equal  to 
21  percent  of  the  value  of  the  packaging 
material.  Meanwhile,  as  I  said,  we  had 
had  a  reduction  in  the  Kennedy  rouiKi, 
which  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  back  to: 
and  if  this  amendment  Lb  adoi>ted  it 
would  put  it  back  to  the  50  cents.  When 
this  would  be  applied  to  the  free  on 
board  origin  value  of  3^  cents  for  the 
ceramic  park'^''^  material,  the  increase 
in  duty — I  made  a  mistake  before — in  the 
amoimt  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent,  which 
is  pretty  smaU.  so  that  the  land  cost,  of 
course,  of  the  foreign  product  would  then 
be  about  4.1  cente  each. 

Leaving  the  foreign  product,  which  is 
mostly  Japanese,  stfll  with  a  significant 
oHnpetitive  advantage  of  neariy  1  and 
a  half  cents  over  the  domestic  products, 
even  with  this  aznendment.  There  is  not 
much  basis  for  regarding  this  moderate 
increase  in  duty  as  imposing  any  hard- 
ship on  UJ3.  producers  of  sanloonductor 
producte  over  producers  who  would  im- 
port ceramic  producte,  who  pioneered  in 
this  technological  development. 

So  £is  I  said,  at  best  or  at  most,  my 
amendment  would  restore  less  than  half 
of  the  tariff  protection  which  the  do- 
mestic producers  of  ceramic  packages 
enjoyed  in  196S.  but  lost  subsequent 
thereto  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Bureau  of  CnistcMns'  ruling. 

I  have  to  say  In  an  justification  that  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, as  such,  considered  this  in  any  depth. 
A  bin  for  the  same  purixiee  was  put  in 
the  House.  Chairman  Mills  aslted  that 
the  form  of  it  be  revised.  A  new  bill  was 
put  in,  but  there  was  no  further  action  in 
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Hooae,  becauM  all  th«  bills  had  left 
e  House. 

So  at  this  point  the  amendment  I  am 

troducing  Is  In  the  form  which  the 

halrman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

Ittee  had  requested  be  Inserted  before. 

le  Treasury  Department  has  felt  that 

this  would  have  something  to  do  with  the 

OATT  a«re«nent.  It  does  not.  I  want  to 

assure  my  ccdleagues  of  that. 

It  simply  overrules  what  we  consider 
to  be  an  extremely  arbitrary  and  unnec- 
essary ruling  by  ttie  Bureau  of  Customs. 
It  still  leaves  foreign  products  at  a  cost 
which  Is  less  than  that  offered  by  the 
domestic  producers,  so  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  take  It  on  to 
conference,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  could  help  me  along  this  line. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Would  the  Senator  an- 
swer a  queetloD? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 

try  to.     

Mr.  JAVIT8.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  fihanging  the  rate  of  duty 
He  Is  changing  a  finding  by  the  customs 
authorities  as  to  what  classification  this 
comes  under.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  the  net  effect, 
although  the  amendment  Itself,  as  writ- 
ten, simply  says  a  15-percent  ad  valorem 
tax. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  It  redefines  the  item. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  JAVrre.  Do  we  have  any  cotd- 
ment  from  the  Treasury.  In  lieu  of  a 
hearing,  which  has  obviously  not  been 
held,  as  to  what  that  means  to  the  OATT 
Agreements  and  the  Kennedy  round  in 
our  relations  with  Japan,  which  \i  a  big 
trader  with  the  United  SUtes?  I  have 
seen  very  little  Items  cause  big  trouble 
far  bcgrood  the  value  of  the  items 
themaetvea. 

It  seems  to  me  In  this  kind  of  a  last 
gasp  0*  Congress,  we  had  better  know 
very  clearly  about  this  one  before  we  act. 
I  am  very  solicitous  about  trade  matters, 
as  the  Soiator  knows. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tes,  I  would  say  to 
the  Snmtor  that  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  chairman,  in  which  they  say  that  the 
domeetc  producers  of  semiconductors 
have  failed  to  present  any  decisive  evi- 
dence resulting  in  damage  from  Imports. 
Since  they  are  going  from  a  net  of  27 
cents  down  to  6  cents,  we  can  see  this 
Is  going  to  be  pretty  dramatic. 

They  also  say.  and  they  have  said,  that 
this  would  require  compensation  to 
OATT.  This  is  simply  not  a  fact.  They 
are  confusing  what  we  are  doing  here 
with  what  they  thought  we  were  going 
to  do,  which  is  to  put  it  back  to  where 
It  was  originally. 

We  are  not  doing  that.  We  are  leaving 
It  in  the  area  where  It  was  after  OATT 
and  the  Kermedy  roimd  had  placed  It 
at  IS  cents. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  this  quite  accurate.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  Is  re- 
defining the  Item?  It  Is  not  really  put- 
ting It  back  to  OATT.  He  Is  redefining 
the  Item,  which  under  the  OATT  agree- 
ment was  at  a  lower  rate,  rather  than 
the  lS-o«nt  rate,  in  ord«r  to  bring  it 
within  the  15-cent  rate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  also  accurate: 
but   what   we   are   doing,   if   this   were 


adopted.  Is  orerrtiling  what  the  Customs 
Bureau  has  done  In  determining  what 
the  classification  was  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  what  the  item  was  was  changed 
arbitrarily,  simply  because  they  added  a 
glass  frit  and  a  gold  dot  to  It. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  coUeague.  I  think  It  is  hardly  within 
the  si)irlt  of  the  amendments  that  the 
chairman  thought  could  be  put  on  this 
tariff  bill  vehicle  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  differs  with  the  Customs 
people.  He  differs  with  the  diplomatic 
judgment  or  the  legal  Judgment  on  the 
tmphcatlons  to  the  GATT  agreements. 
Neither  comjtnlttee  had  a  hearing  on  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  hardly  qualifies 
as  one  of  those  things  which  is  pretty 
unanimous,  as  the  chairman  said  he  can 
take  whatever,  generally  speaking,  is 
unanimous  on  the  bUl. 

I  would  love  to  oblige  my  colleague, 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  venturing 
very  much  in  a  highly  controverted  area, 
without  even  the  Government  depart- 
ment concerned  in  agreement. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senator  does  not  feel  he  wants  to  press 
this  amendment  now,  because  as  I  say, 
the  spirit  of  the  chairman's  offer  to  the 
Senate  was  that  he  would  take  things 
that  were  generally  agreed  to. 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
possiUy  agree  to  this  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  hawy  to. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  find  myself  in 
sympathy  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Ywk.  This  is  a  policy  which,  it  Is  true, 
involves  a  small  amount  for  each  Item, 
but  the  total  effect  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. As  I  understand,  the  percent- 
age of  increase  in  duty  would  be — did 
the  Senator  say  21  percent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  go  from  6 
to  15,  where  It  was,  until  the  classifica- 
tion was  changed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  mean  to 
ask  the  question  that  way.  Would  the 
change  In  duty  change  the  price  ot  the 
imported  Item  by  about  20  percent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  It  would  change 
it  by  one-third  of  1  percent  per  unit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  say  how 
much  per  unit.  The  imit  cost  is  very  low. 
One-third  of  1  percent  could  be  a  con- 
siderable percentage  change.  This  is  a 
very  big  industry,  the  ceramic  indiostry, 
and  It  could  have  a  decisive  effect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  looking  for  that 
exact  flgxire,  because  I  remember  some- 
thing about  a  percentage.  If  the  Senator 
will  give  me  just  a  minute.  I  will  find  it 
for  him. 
I  do  not  have  it  now. 
What  I  am  sasring  Is  that  In  following 
the  Kennedy  round  agreements.  It  -vas 
reduced  from  25  to  15  cents  and  then  In 
1970  the  Customs  Bureau  changed  the 
classification  without  any  change  in  the 
economic  desirability  of  the  product  and 
dropped  it  down,  by  so  doing,  from 
15  to  6. 

This  could  raise  It  up  so  that  the  cost, 
although  It  would  be  4.1  cents.  Instead 
of  3.5,  Is  still  going  to  be  below  the  5.5 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  as  I  xmderstand, 
this  Is  opposed,  as  the  Senator  from  New 


York  brou^t  out.  by  the  customs  people 
and  by  the  Treasitry  Department. 

Mr.  DOVnnCK.  I  am  sure  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  ctutoms  pec^le,  because 
they  are  the  ones  that  made  that  idiotic 
classification  to  start  with. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  backed  up 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment  is  also  confused  with  OATT, 
as  I  have  tried  to  explain,  but  nobody 
has  gotten  into  it  deep  enough  to  look 
into  it. 

The  Treasury  Department  said  they 
object  to  It.  I  agree,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  said  they  object  to  it. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  do  not  have 
to  be  bound  by  that. 

We  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
our  own  people  In  our  own  country,  try- 
ing to  do  It  on  a  reasonable  basis,  where 
we  still  leave  the  Imported  article  cheaper 
than  oar  own  and  not  nm  our  people 
out  of  buslnefls. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee acted  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  they  have  not. 
They  sent  the  bills  over  before  there  was 
a  chance  to  get  any  action  on  this 
amendment;  but  the  chairmem  did  not 
like  the  form  of  the  original  amendment 
and  asked  that  It  be  redrafted. 

I  will  not  commit  him  In  any  way,  but 

the  indications  were  that  under  the  new 

form  they  did  not  think  it  was  harmful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Have  hearings  been 

held? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  t.^inir  his  explanation  is 
very  clear.  I  understand  the  amendment. 
I  must  oppose  it.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  Soiator  from  New  Yoi^.  It  could 
be  a  change  In  our  eastcwns  S3^tem.  It 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  rela- 
tionship with  Japan.  It  Is  opposed  by  our 
experts  in  the  administration.  They  may 
be  wrong  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
may  be  right,  but  there  are  no  hearings 
to  determine  that.  We  have  no  recom- 
mendation from  any  legislative  commit- 
tee;  we  have  the  word  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  which  is  a  word  we  have 
to  respect.  He  has  excellent  judgment  in 
this  area  and  he  is  a  very  InteUlgent  Sen- 
ator. But  I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.   DOMINICK.   I  can  understand 
their  looktog  at  this  amendment  with 
some  concern.  Some  think  that  I  am 
trying  to  put  something  over,  but  I  am 
not.   The   Committee   on   Finance  has 
been  very  busy,  and  they  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  hold  hearings  on  this.  The 
Ways     and     Means     Committee     went 
through  their  bills  and  sent  them  over 
here  before  they  did  anything  over  there. 
What  I  am  saying  Is  here  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  for  10  domestic  manu- 
facturers. That  is  all  we  have  in  the 
country  doing  anything  with  ceramics. 
All  of  a  sudden  everybody  gets  excited 
over  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  Japan. 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  worry  about 
them  when  we  have  our  10  manufacur- 
ers  here  to  worry  about,  and  the  wort 
they  do.  and  the  people  they  emidoy 

So  I  hope  the  chahrman  will  at  least 
take  this  to  conference  to  see  how  the 
other  side  feels  about  it. 
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Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Prasldai^  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
he  makes  it  very  difficult.  He  tells  ua  that 
Mme  feel  he  is  trying  to  put  nmrthlng 
over  I  reject  that.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  for  his  character.  I  know  he  be- 
lieves sincerdy  every  word  he  utters. 
That  is  why  we  have  yea  and  nay  votes 
and  that  is  why  some  vote  for  a  proposal 
and  some  vote  against  the  propoaal.  Any 
time  a  Member  opposes  something,  if  we 
were  to  put  it  on  a  peraorud  levd  we  could 
bardly  ever  do  business;  It  would  make  It 
difficult  and  embarrassing. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  Is  very 
hard  to  argue  the  whole  tariff  question, 
which  Involves  domestic  manufacturers, 
their  products,  our  position  In  Interna- 
tional trade.  OATT,  claasificationa,  and 
1,000  other  things. 

We  will  have  quite  a  session  on  that 
subject  next  year,  but  I  think  at  this 
particular  time,  when  the  ground  rules 
which  I  think  were  fairly  laid  down  by 
the  Senator  from  Loui^ana  were  the 
only  things  he  could  see  taking  were 
those  generally  agreed  on.  I  could  not 
agree. 

If  the  Senator  presses  us  we  will  have 
to  use  whatever  machinery  there  is  to 
bring  about  a  decision  by  the  Senate. 
No  one  wants  to  prejudice  his  case,  least 
of  all  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  me. 
I  hope  very  much  the  Senator  tmder- 
stands  that  and  that  we  love  him  dearly. 
There  is  nothing  personal  about  It,  but 
In  all  conscience  we  ctumot  move  in  this 
area  under  these  circumstances.  At  some 
time  a  session  has  to  end  and  another 
session  begin.  If  we  end  on  December  31 
and  begin  a  new  session  the  next  day,  it 
would  clean  the  calendar  of  all  legisla- 
tion, including  this  matter.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  facts  of  life.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  press  us.  But  I  could  not 
sit  here  and  honestly  let  this  amend- 
ment pass  and  be  placed  on  this  bUl. 

Bdr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  sentiments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  understand  his  con- 
cern. I  know  the  great  job  he  has  done 
and  I  know  of  his  Interest  in  interna- 
tional trade.  I  mi«^t  say  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  Interest  myself.  But  I  really  can- 
not understand  what  the  concern  Is  in 
this  particular  Instance.  Here  we  are 
dealing  with  something  that  Is  relatively 
simple— It  is  a  relatively  simple-type 
amendment.  It  Is  not  going  to  cost  the 
Treasury  anything.  It  wlH  make  money 
for  the  Treasury;  it  wlU  not  cost  Jobs.  It 
will  make  sure  we  continue  to  have  jobs 
in  these  industries.  It  is  not  going  to 
materially  hurt  Japanese  industry, 
which  was  growing  rsipidly  at  the  25- 
percent  rate. 

All  I  am  asking  is  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  level  that  was  set  by  the  OATT 
Treaty  under  the  Kennedy  round. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  understand 
the  opposition.  I  would,  howevCT,  accept 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  under  those  circumstances  if 
we  can  be  relatively  sure  that  we  wUl  get 
a  good  hearing  on  this  in  the  coming 
year  I  am  happy  to  withdraw  it  but  I 
need  assurance  along  these  lines  so  that 
we  can  move  on  it  early  next  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
happy  to  look  Into  this  matter  next  year 


and  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  best  to  with- 
hold at  this  time  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  help  >'«"»  get  the  matter  considered. 

Mr.  DOBCDUCK.  I  thank  the  SeoAtor 
from  T,n«^uuna.  He  wmlEed  with  us  very 
well  and  I  know  his  staff  did  not  feel 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  this.  I 
think  the  bugaboo  was  created  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  hope  the;  get  a  new  lawyer. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  I  withdraw  the  emiend- 
mmt.  

The  PRESnHNQ  OFFICER.  Ibe 
amendment  it  withdrawn. 


APPOomassT  bythe 

vies   PRESIDENT 

The  PRJESIDINO  OFFICER  CMr. 
STivKjfsoir) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  Prestdent,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtkfhkky)  as  an 
adviser  to  the  17th  General  Conference 
of  the  XThlted  Natlona  Educational.  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization — 
UNESCO— Paris,  France.  October  17- 
November  18, 1972,  In  lieu  of  the  Senator 
fnnn  Tonii|<an«.  (Mrs.  Edwards)  . 


JylESSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clMrks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2318)  to  amend 
the  Loogahoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT    OF    TARIFF    SCHED- 
ULES REOARDINO  UPHOLSTERY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  (BJR.  640)  to  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  importatloQ  of  upholstery 
regulators.  upholsterer's  regulating 
needles,  and  upholsterer's  pins  free  of 
duty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  1828, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dlsx>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wlH  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcoso. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoks.  1b  as  follows: 

On  pag«  — ,  Una  — ,  Insert  tlia  following: 

That  (a)  lt«ofl  188.10  of  the  Tariff  Scbed- 
ules  ol  tbe  United  Statee  1b  amended  by  strik- 
ing ont  "94*  per  gal."  In  rate  ooltmm  num- 
bered 1  and  Inaer^ng  In  lieu  thtnaf  "Rve". 

(b)  Tbe  rate  of  duty  in  rate  oolwmn  num- 
bered 1  at  Item  1M.16  at  the  TaiUr  Bcheduies 
of  tbe  United  Btatee  (aa  amended  by  sub- 
section (a) )  shall  be  treated  ss  not  having 
the  Btat\u  of  a  statutory  provision  enacted 
by  the  Congresa.  but  aa  having  been  pro- 
ciaUnad  by  the  President  as  being  required 
or   appropriate  to   carry  out  foreign  trade 


agreements  to  which  the  United  Statea  la 
a  party. 

(e)  Tbe  amendmaat  made  by  aubseetlon 
(a)  ahail  apply  with  reapect  to  artlolea  en- 
tared,  at  withdrawn  from  warabouae.  for 
oonauBoptkm  on  or  after  January  1, 1973. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Prestdent.  this 
amendment  could  be  described  very  sim- 
ply. It  Is  not  an  amendment  at  great 
significance.  It  deals  with  a  prodtict 
called  bitters.  This  amendment  would  re- 
move the  duty  on  bitters  not  fit  for  use 
as  beverages. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  Is  that  there 
iB  no  competition  baslcaTly  for  this  prod- 
uct. The  revenue  loss  In  minimal.  While 
the  revenue  loss  Is  minimal,  it  la  a  charge 
that  is  of  considerable  significance  to 
the  angostura  bitters  people.  It  has  been 
discussed  with  the  committee  and  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  accq?Ced. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  applying 
the  same  rules  to  this  as  we  are  applying 
generally,  what  does  the  Treasury  say? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion says  that  the  loss  of  money  is  mini- 
mal. It  la  not  a  matter  of  any  great  loss 
of  revenue.  The  duty  Is  94  cents  a  gallon. 
The  Imports  over  the  past  6  years  have 
beoi  varying  eiround  100.000  gallcms  a 
year.  The  revenue  would  also  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  not  think  that  wor- 
ries me.  What  Is  the  trade  effect?  Does 
the  Treasury  approve  this  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  statement  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  la : 

The  degree  of  comparability  among  varloua 
brands  of  bitters  Is  dlfflsult  to  Judge,  but 
public  preference  In  the  United  Statea  almost 
excltislvely  faTors  Angostura  bitters,  a  small 
amount  of  which  la  eonaldered  by  many  to 
be  an  eeaential  Ingredient  In  a  number  of 
traditional  mixed  drinks. 

Inquiries  made  of  known  VA.  producera 
in  the  past  lndl«iate  U£.  production  to  be 
minor.  The  duty  Is  not  an  important  trade 
factor  because  of  the  specialty  character  of 
bitters  and  the  fact  that  they  are  used  In 
extremely  small  amounta  in  relation  to  other 
higredlants. 

This  Is  fnHn  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commla- 
sion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator,  within  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  these  trade  matters— these 
can  be  two-edged  swords  and  can  favor 
special  Interests,  and  I  have  not  the 
remotest  notion  what  it  does— would  the 
Senator  at  least  withhold  his  amendment 
until  the  trade  expert,  who  is  not  avail- 
able now.  can  be  here,  so  we  can  get  some 
of  the  imx>Ilcatiana  of  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  represents  the 
only  Interest  here.  This  is  not  choosing 
between  intereats.  Tliere  is  basically  one 
importer  affected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Why  does  this  Importer 
seek  this  trade  concession?  Just  to  save 
$100,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  They  think  it  Is  sig- 
nificant to  them.  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
scribe any  great  hardship  on  the  com- 
pany, but  it  Is  described  as  an  Important 
factor  In  their  economic  life. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  this  have  any  rda- 
tion  whatever  to  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  Stotes.  and  if  so.  what,  and  has 
anybody  passed  on  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion says  It  is  de  minimis,  de  mtnimla — 
unimportant  from  any  standpc^t. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  as  to  money. 
What  about  the  Important  question  of 
trade  policy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  think  they 
view  lowering  the  trade  barrier  on  this 
item  as  having  a  great  effect.  I  gather 
they  did  not  generalize  on  whether  this 
would  put  the  pressure  on  having  other 
barriers  lowered.  They  did  not  generalise. 
They  said  In  this  case  it  la  of  very  small 
importance. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  there  domestic  com- 
petlUoQ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion says  their  investigation  teUs  them 
••No."        

Mr.  JAVrra.  Senator  Williaio.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me,  and  I  have  been 
put  in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  under- 
stood the  only  matters  which  would  be 
considered  would  be  those  which  are  gen- 
erally agreed  on.  No  Senator  wishes  to 
be  imUnd  or  ungracious  to  a  brother.  I 
&m  the  ranJdng  Republican  member  of 
this  committee.  I  would  be  the  last  one 
to  want  to  do  that.  Yet  It  seems  difficult 
for  us  to  venture  blindly  In  a  matter  of 
trade  without  some  concept  of  what  we 
are  doing  except  the  general  statement 
of  the  Commission  that,  weC,  It  is  not 
gxiing  to  cost  us  much  money  in  that 
period. 

Could  not  the  Senator.  In  all  fairness. 
just  withhold  that  for  a  month  or  two. 
until  the  committee  can  take  a  look  at 
If 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  committee  staff  members  have  thor- 
oughly examined  this. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator win  yield,  we  have  am  unfortunate 
situation  at  the  moment.  We  have  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  our  Finance  Committee 
staff  who  Is  wen  versed  In  trade,  but  who, 
unfortunately,  had  to  have  an  operation 
for  a  ruiJtured  disc  tn  his  back.  He  is  In 
severe  pain  and  confined  to  his  home. 
We  have  a  very  able  man  in  this  Capitol 
Building,  whom  we  are  trying  to  find, 
who  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  this 
matter,  but  he  Is  not  Immediately  avail- 
able to  us. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  with- 
hold his  amendment  until  we  perhaps 
could  obtain  some  advice  that  would  sup- 
port his  case.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  best  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  withhold  his  amendment 
until  we  can  obtain  Information  that 
perhaps  would  support  his  case. 

Mr.  WIL^ilAMS.  May  I  ask  a  key  ques- 
tion? This  is  about  90  percent  of  the 
whole  bitters  business  In  the  country.  It 
is  composed  of  Angostura  bitters.  What 
other  question  is  there?  Ntnety-four  per- 
cent of  the  business  with  bitters  happens 
to  be  by  Angostura  Wupi)ennann  Corp. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  wsmt  to  know  what  the  Treasury's 
point  of  view  is.  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  view  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  We 
would  like  to  obtain,  if  we  can.  the  view 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion says  $100,000  is  involved.  That  is 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  lost. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Why  should  the  United 
States  give  up  $100,000?  To  increase  their 
profits? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Or  lower  prices  to 
constmiers. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  wm  they? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  always  thought  that 
If  we  took  a  duty  off  to  give  the  con- 
sumer a  break,  that  was  a  part  of  our 
policy.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Does  the  Senator  rep- 
resent to  us  that  this  action  will  result 
in  a  price  reduction  of  Angostura  bitters? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
would  say  they  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  reduce  their  prices  than  if  they 
are  paying  this  $100,000  tariff. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree  that 
inflation  has  plagued  all  of  us.  but  of  all 
the  consiuners  in  this  coimtry  for  whom 
I  have  a  concern,  the  least  would  be  the 
people  who  consimie  Angostura  bitters. 
Where  do  you  put  Angostura  bitters? 
You  do  not  put  them  inside  milk.  You 
do  not  put  th«n  on  a  cereal.  You  do  not 
put  than  on  bread  or  in  staples.  You  use 
them  when  you  drink  booze.  If  you  wsmt 
to  drink  booze,  that  is  great,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Treasury  should  lose 
$100,000  so  people  can  use  those  bitters 
more  cheaper  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  happen  to  serve  on 
the  committee  which  deals  with  sdcohol- 
ism,  and  I  am  not  advocating  booze 
drinking,  but  I  will  mention  that  bitters 
are  also  usefiil  in  other  recipes  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  alcohol. 

Mr.  PROXMHUE.  That  may  well  be. 
My  experience  is  rather  limited  In  this 
field.  The  only  time  I  remember  that 
bitters  are  used  is  when  one  puts  it  in 
sui  Old  Fashioned,  for  example. 

Mr.  WIT  iT  J  A  MS.  I  am  siu^  the  Senator 
will  find,  on  more  careful  examination 
that  bitters  are  used  in  other  recipes  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  booEe.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  mentioned  booze.  It 
happens  to  be  a  name  of  fame  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
withhold  his  amendment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  withdraw  that  request? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  with- 
hold his  amendment?  I  am  not  going  to 
support  it  at  the  present  time,  but  per- 
haps if  he  withheld  it.  we  might  be  able 
to  get  some  information  available,  which 
I  could  have  made  available  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  I  knew  what  the 
information  was,  I  could  help  in  finding 
that  information. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  best  information  would 
be  if  the  Senator  could  tell  me  where 
Robert  Best  is  at  the  present  time,  but. 
for  lack  of  that,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  move  on  to  something  on  which 
we  have  good  information. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Pair  enough. 

Mr.  LONG.  For  example,  we  would  like 
to  go  back  to  discussing  this  other  tax 
measure. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  smiendment  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  so  we  may  return  to  the 
tax  bill. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Whatever  is  neeet- 
sary.  I  ask  to  withhold  that  amendUMOt 
at  this  time. 

Bir.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  up  a  noncontroversial  item?  It  wUl 
not  take  very  much  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  sure  it  it 
noncontroversial  ? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  ack 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  return 
to  the  tariff  bill  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  may  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amaidment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amoidment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  at  the  end  of  line  3,  InMit  the 
following  new  sections: 

Sec.  2.  Section  5205(h)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1S64  (relating  to  form  of 
stamps  for  contalnara  of  dlatlUed  spirits)  Is 
amended  by  Btilklzkg  out  "cr  other  form  of 
stamp"  and  Injertlng  In  lieu  thereof  'other 
form  of  stamp,  or  other  devloe". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6801(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  authority 
for  establishment,  alteration,  and  dlstrlbu-' 
tlon  of  stamps)  Is  amended  by  strUdng  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ";  except  that  stamps  required 
by  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  provlBions 
of  section  6306  or  section  5386  may  be  pre- 
pared and  distributed  by  persons  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  imder  such 
controls  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue 
as  shall  be  deemed  necessary." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals,  again,  with  distilled 
spirits. 

In  support  of  the  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  put  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  which  they  sent  a 
draft  bill  to  accomplish  the  very  purpose 
this  amendment  would  accomplish,  that 
is,  to  provide  that  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  would  not  necessarily  require  the 
affixing  of  a  paper  tax  stamp.  Because 
of  technological  improvements,  which 
consist  largely  of  metal  and  aluminum 
stampings,  there  exists  an  improved 
method  of  placing  the  stamp  on  distilled 
spirits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Thb  GtecmarABT  or  tsb  TuMtmuur, 

WaOitngion.  D.C.  JtUy  13. 1972. 
Hon.  Spoo  T.  Aomw. 
Prettdent  of  the  Senate, 
Wttthtnffton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  PBXsiDXirr:  There  Is  transmit- 
ted herewith  a  draft  bill  which  would  amend 
the  mtemal  Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  per- 
mit the  authorization  of  means  other  than 
stamps  to  evidence  tax  payment  of  contain- 
ers of  distilled  spirits. 

Under  existing  law,  the  evidence  of  tax  pay- 
ment required  to  be  placed  on  containers  of 
distilled  spirts  Is  restricted  to  a  stamp.  Tech- 
nological advances  in  the  closure  industry 
Indicate  that  other  methods  of  evidencing 
tax  payment  may  prove  satisfactory  In  the 
future.  The  proposed  amendments  to  exist- 
ing statutes  wUl  provide  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility to  accommodate  such  other  methods. 

A  detailed  analysis  and  comparative  print 
are  also  enclosed  for  your  consideration. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  jrou  would  lay  the 
proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate.  A  slm- 


Oetober  U,  1972 
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prepoerthM 
of  Bspnsr- 
autearely. 


basQ  transmitted  to  the 


P.  amnjiB. 


He.  PBOXMIBB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

lir.  HABTB3S.  I  ylrid. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  was  my  under- 
i^ynrftna  that  this  bffl  would  be  more  or 
1.^  nserved  for  tariff  amwidmarta.  I 
Mild  take  that  to  be  a  twt  matter,  suit- 
able for  Induslan  on  a  tax  bin  later. 

lir.  LONQ.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
glon  that  the  Senator  wanted  to  offer  a 
straight  tariff  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  Win  be  glad  to  wlth- 
(Iraw  the  amcndmwit,  If  ttiat  is  ttoe  caae. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend - 

Mr!  LONG.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseit  that  the  tariff  bUl 
be  temporarUy  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
Senate  prooeed  to  the  ooneldenttloB  of 

HJl.  7577.  

utxmuvfT  or  thx  nrmofAt  jutvmus  oomt 

or    1984 

The   PRBSIDINQ    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
A  bill  (HJl.  7677)  to  amend  ssetton  8806 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19B4. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  Without 
objection,  the  Seaiate  wUl  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ptoance  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mi.  President,  this  bill  is 
a  noncontroversial  measure  that  wae 
passed,  so  far  as  I  know  unanimously, 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  No- 
vember 17. 1971.  ,    , 

It  would  provide  that  the  exclusion 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  "em- 
ployment" under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Taa.  Act  of  serylcea  of  Insur- 
ance agents  and  aolloitars  who  are  com- 
pensated on  a  commission  basis  wlU  be 
applied  on  a  cfdendar  (juarter  rather 
than  an  animal  baiSis  or  indlTidual  pay 
period  basis* 

The  committee  f oimd  no  reason  to 
object  to  the  House-passed  bill,  or  any 
part  of  it.  TiM  committee  did  chooee 
to  recommend  amendments  to  the  meas- 
ure. The  first  amendment  relates  to 
withholding  for  purpoaes  of  Income  taxes 
Imposed  by  certain  cities  on  the  com- 
pensation of  Federal  employees.  Present 
law  provides  that  where  the  State  laws 
require  the  VTiUiholdlng  by  the  trnpiayer 
of  a  tax  from  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees, the  FBderal  Government,  when 
certain  conditloins  are  met  Is.  upon  re- 
quest, to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
withhold  the  State  tax  from  compensa- 
tion paid  Federal  employees  who  are 
employed  in  the  State.  This  provision 
amends  the  statute  to  provide  also  for 
the  withlwlding  of  city  taxes  by  the 
Federal  Govemment  under  certain  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  its  employees  who 
are  employed  in  a  city  with  such  a  tax  if 
the  city  has  a  population  of  60,000  or 
more. 

This  was  a  problem  that  was  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  In 
connection  with  other  legislation,  and 


ai  the  manaffor  ol  the  blU.  at  tbat  ttme 
Z  assivod  him  we  would  seek  to  sea  tbat 

Uie  Senate  had  a  chance  to  cooslder  It 
and  act  on  it  on  some  appnvrtate  meas- 
ure, and  the  committee  is  now  seeking 
to  fuUUl  the  oommltment  I  made  on  tbat 
ooeasloa. 

The  second  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, relates  to  a  general  tax  problem 
involving  the  tax  on  automobiles  In  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Tbat  matter  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Senate  on  an- 
other bUl.  but  I  see  no  hann  in  Including 
It  in  this  one.  Just  as  we  have  already 
passed  the  unemployment  Insurance 
bin  on  more  than  one  matter,  so  that  It 
might  have  a  better  chance  to  be  con- 
sidered on  whatever  measure  might  be 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
is  a  bill  m  which  a  number  of  amend- 
ments can  be  offered,  I  would  like  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG.  First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amraidments  I  have  described  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  agrctt  to  those  amendmenta, 
could  I  oak  the  chairman  of  the  com'<- 
mlttee.  have  the  amendments  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasury  Department? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  their  effect 
on  revenue  ? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  very  sUght.  The  only 
effect  would  be  with  regard— in  Just  a 
moment,  I  think  I  oan  give  both  citations. 
Let  me  read  from  the  committee  report: 
The  oommlttee  estimates  that  tiie  provi- 
sion of  the  bUl  dealing  with  the  Federal  un- 
employBMnt  tax  in  ease  of  Insurance  agents 
remuneimted  sotely  by  commissions  wUl  have 
an  Inconsequential  effect  on  Federal  un- 
employment tax  revenue.  The  provision  of 
the  hill  dealing  with  the  withholding  of 
dty  income  tax  on  Federal  ecnployeee  wUl 
have  no  effect  on  the  revenues.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  bUl  dealing  with  the  dednctlbUlty 
of  a  portion  of  a  State  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
where  the  general  sales  tax  rate  Is  less  Is 
estimated  to  result  in  a  decrease  in  1973 
Federal  Individual  Income  tax  UabQlty  of 
about  SI  .6  million. 


Of  course,  that  has  been  agreed  to  on 
a  previous  bill  that  we  have  passed,  that 
involves  people  who  buy  automobiles  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  where  those  taxpayers 
are  subject  to  dlsoriminatlon  against 
them  for  the  reason  that  the  State  tax 
on  their  antomoblles  exceeds  the  gen- 
eral sales  tax  in  those  States,  and  they,  at 
this  moment*  are  being  discriminated 
against. 

The  bill  In  that  respect  would  simply 
say  that  they  can  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration that  all  other  tai^iayers  re- 
ceive where  ttie  tax  on  automobUes  in  the 
State  does  not  exeeed  the  general  sales 
tax  in  ttoe  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIHE.  The  reason  I  raise 
this  point  is  to  save  the  Senate's  ttme 
and.  since  the  chairman  Is  so  busy  right 
now,  to  save  some  of  his  time.  I  have 


dyi<<*«ri  I  am  going  to  object,  and  fli^t 
and  oppose  as  long  as  I  oan,  any  amendf 
meats  oaUed  up  on  the  Soer  that  have 
not  had  hearings,  and  we  have  not  had 
a  report,  where  we  can  determine  there 
is  going  to  be  arevenue  loes 

In  this  caae,  we  have  passed  this  be* 
fore  already.  It  does  cost  $1.5  million. 
but  imder  the  circumstances  I  would  not 
oppose  that,  because  it  has  been  acted 
on  in  an  orderly  way. 

But  on  the  new  amendments.  I  am 
serving  notice  that  from  now  on,  as  long 
as  I  can  be  hero.  I  am  going  to  object 
to  every  proposal  that  wiU  cost  the 
Treasury  money  as  long  as  Itiias  not  been 
considered  In  an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  win  let 
Senators  explain  their  propaeals  and.  if 
he  is  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that  It 
is  a  good  proposal  he  would  gtve  It  the 
same  consideration  as  other  measures. 
If  he  has  any  doubts  about  It.  he  wx)uld 
be  acting  properly  In  objecting. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  must  say  that  the 
Senator  was  very  hopeful  in  providing 
13  amendments  with  an  analysis  of  what 
they  would  do.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  go 
over  them,  have  discussed  them  with 
some  research  people,  and  am  opposing 
each  of  those  amendments  tbat  would 
cost  the  Treasury  money.  There  are  one 
or  two  that  do  not,  to  which  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  have  my  amendment  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment? 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendmmts  are  agreed  to  and  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  wlU  be  treated  as  orig- 
inal text. 

The  amendments  I  agree  to  en  bloc  axe 
as  follows: 

Sao.  a.  Seetion  5817  <tf  Utls  8  of  the  TTnlted 
Statee  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  atf  *«t«r  "State- 
each  plaee  It  appears  In  subssetlons  (»>  and 
(b) ,  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (c)  the  foUowlng:  ",  and 
'dty'  means  only  a  dty  whl«sh  le  incorporated 
under  the  law  of  a  State  and  which  had  a 
population  (aceortllng  to  the  last  decennial 
census  before  the  rwiuest  under  stAeecttnti 
(a) )  of  sixty  thousand  or  more  indivlduaU". 
(b)  The  b nailing  for  suota  section  6&i7  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


't  65I7,  Withholding  State  and  city  income 


(c)  The  analysis  for  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  66  of  title  5  of  the  TTnlted  States 
Code  is  amended  hy  strtltlnf  out  the  item 
reUtlng  to  eeetlon  8617  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng; 

"8817.  Withholding  State  stid  dty  income 
taxes." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  in  respesT  of  agreements 
entered  Into  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Bbo.  3.  (a)  Section  ie4(b)  (9)  at  the  In- 
tenx&l  Revemae  Oode  of  1984  (relating  to 
general  sales  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  Spbcial  rulx  roa  uoroi  v«aicLEa.r— 
In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles,  if  the  rate  of 
tax   exceeds   the    general    rate,   such   excess 
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abAU    tM   cUsregardMl   and   ib0  general   r«U 
6bmU  b«  tTMted  u  th«  rata  ot  tax." 

(t>)  The  MpeBlmwit  m*de  by  subsection 
^a)  shall  apply  to  taxkbl*  years  en<Ung  on 
or  aft«r  January  1, 1071. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPICBR.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
will  be  stated. 

Tha  leglslJitlve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  ameodment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  canaent  that  furttier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dlipensed  with. 

The  PR8SIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlthcwt 
objection,  it  Ui  so  orAextA. 

Mr.  Bmhimt's  amendment  (No.  1620) 
is  as  foUows: 

At  tbe  and  of  tha  bill  add  a  new  saotlon : 

3ac.  — .  Oaetlon  om  ot  tba  Internal  Bave- 
niia  Ooda  of  lOM  Aall  not  apply  to  a  tax- 
payer wbo  waa  required  to  deduct  and  with- 
hold tax  under  chapter  M  of  such  Code  for 
the  period  bagliudng  July  1,  1066,  and  end- 
ing Juae  30,  1088,  and  wbo  was  a  ohlaf  offi- 
cer I  other  than  a  layman)  of  an  organisa- 
tion deecrlbad  In  section  601(c)(3)  during 
that  period.  Tba  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
aHeotlve  wltb  respect  to  interest  attribut- 
able to  taxes  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  obaptar  M  of  such  Ooda  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  1966,  and  axMl- 
:ag  June  30,  1988,  If  tba  Commlaaloner  of 
Internal  ReTsnua  or  his  agent  has  deter- 
mined not  later  than  Aug:ust  10,  1973,  that 
the  failure  to  dapoalt  such  taxes  was  due 
to  reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  willful 
neglect.  In  aooordaccc  wltii  aactlons  6S6I(a) 
and   S666(ai    of  such  Code. 

Mr.  BSNNSIT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  thla  amendment  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  two  Senators  from  Michi- 
gan. The  story  behind  the  amendment  is 
very  simple. 

In  1940  the  archdiocese  of  the  city 
of  Detroit  sponsored  an  OEO  program, 
and  aMMurently  the  heads  of  that  re- 
ligious orsanizatloD  did  not  realize  that 
they  were  In  fact  the  employers  of  the 
men  who  worked  In  this  program,  and 
they  did  not  irtthhold  taxes  against 
their  wages,  as  required  by  law. 

This  remilted,  vhen  the  Department 
discovered  it,  in  a  substantial  tax  bill 
that  was  jiresented  to  the  archdiocese — 
something  over  1106.000 — and  they  have 
paid  it  But  because  they  did  not  dis- 
cover it  for  2  years,  they  developed  an 
interest  obUgation. 

The  purpose  of  Uiis  amendment  is  to 
free  the  archdiocese  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  paying  the  mterest  on  the  tax 
that  accrued  before  they  realized  what 
they  had  gotten  themselves  into.  The 
amount  involved  Is  S50.000,  and  at  the 
request  of  ttie  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  am  offering  this  amendment,  which 
would  in  affect  relieve  the  archidlocese 
of  the  interest  due  under  this  resp<»isi- 
billty;  and  I  ask  the  chairman  if  he  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FBOZMHIE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  Is  It  the  archbishop  or  the 
cardinal  who  finds  himself  In  this  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  an  as- 
sistant pastor.  It  Is  probably  the  car- 
dinaL 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
equities  of  this  plea  persuade  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  to  give  It  a  good 
look. 


Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  hav«  had  this  mat- 
ter explained.  I  understand  that  this 
would  be  a  one-time  loss  only,  not  an- 
nual: No.  2,  that  it  Inrolvee  approxi- 
mately 160,000;  No.  3,  that  it  affects  OEO 
vwrkeiK  and  w«a  not  an  error  on  their 
part,  but  It  is  something  that  does  pro- 
vide for  equity.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  very  grateful.  May  I 
say  that ^00,000  is  the  principal  sum. 

Mr.  BRNNi?l*r.  I  did  not  have  that 
figure  before  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  eak.  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment.  

•nia  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
qiwstlaD  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


TOXIC  SUB8TANCBS  CONTTIOL 
ACTOF1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
oo  S.  1478. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
aTKvmaon)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  R^iresent- 
atlves  to  the  bill  (S.  1478)  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  by  requiring  pre- 
market  testing  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances and  to  provide  for  screening  of 
the  results  of  such  testing  prior  to  com- 
mercial production,  to  require  testing  of 
certain  existing  chemical  substances,  to 
authorise  the  regulation  of  the  use  and 
distribution  of  chemical  substances,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  of  1972". 

TABIiS  OF  OONTBNTB 
Sac.  3.  Declaration  of  policy. 
Sac.  3.  Deflnltlons. 
Sac.  4.  Ttat  (Mx>toools. 

Sao.  6.  LlnUted  premarket  acreenlng  of  sub- 
stantially dangerous  chemical  sub- 
stances. 
See.  6.  Bsguiattona  am>Ueabls  to  baeardous 
chemical  substanoss  or  class  of  sub- 
stances. 
Sac.  7.  Imminent  hazards. 
Sec.  8.  Reportt. 
Sec  9  Exemptions  and  r^atlonshlp  to  other 

laws. 
3eo.  10.  ObMolcal  Substances  Board. 
Sec  11.  Reeearcb. 

Sec.  12.  Administrative  Inspections  and  war- 
rants. 
Sec.  13.  Exports. 
Sac.  14.  Imports. 
See.  15.  Confidentiality. 
iSK.  16.  Prohibited  acts. 
See.  17.  Penalties. 

Sec.  18.  lalunctlve  enfarcement  and  selsure. 
Sac.  19.  ClUaen  cItU  action. 
Sac  30.  Environmental   prediction   and   as- 
sessment. 
Ssc.  21.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
Sac.  39.  Health  and  environmental  data. 
Sac.  23.  State  regulations. 
Sao.  34.  Judicial  review 
Sao.  at.  MatlOBal  aaourtty  waiver. 
Sao.  36.  Auttaerlaatlon  for  appropriations. 

DBCLARATION    OF    POUCT 

Sk.  a  (a)  Tbe  Ooogrsss  finds  that— 
(1)   man  and  the  environment  are  being 
exposed  to  a  large  number  of  chemical  sub- 
stances each  year; 

(3)  among  the  many  cbemleal  substances 
constantly  being  developed  and  produced  are 


some  which  may  pose  an  uaxeasoaaUs  rlsMs 
health  or  the  envlroanant;  sad 

(3)  the  effective  regulation  ot  Intentats 
commOTce  In  such  chemical  substances  ne- 
cessitates the  regulation  of  tranaactloos  in 
such  chemical  substances  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce as  weU. 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  tTnltsd  States 
that— 

(1)  basardoos  and  poteetlally  baaaMow 
cbesacal  substaneaa  aboukl  be  adaquat«||r 
tasted  wltb  reapect  to  their  safety  to  bealttk 
and  the  envlroxunent  and  that  such  teetlag 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
manufacture,  Impcwrt,  or  process  such  chem- 
icals; 

(2)  adequate  authority  should  exist  to  r<g> 
ulate  the  dlstrlbutloa  and  iisa  o<  chemtoal 
subetanoes  found  to  pose  an  nnritsinnshle 
risk  to  health  or  the  enTlronmaat,  and  to  taks 
action  with  respect  to  chemical  substances 
which  are  Imminent  basards; 

(8)  atrtborlty  orer  chemical  substanoes 
should  be  axerclsed  In  sueb  a  manner  as  not 
to  undoly  impede  tecbnoloclcal  InnovatloB 
while  fqwning  the  primary  porpoee  of  this 
Act  to  assure  that  such  innovation  and  com- 
merce In  such  chemical  substances  do  not 
p>oee  an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the 
environment;  smd 

(4)  as  set  forth  herein,  citizens  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  In  carrytng  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Aet. 

ormnnoNS 
Sac  8.  As  ixMd  in  this  Act  ths  term — 

(I)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  tbs  Bavlron  mental  Protection 
Agency; 

(8)  "chemical  substance"  means  any  or- 
ganic or  Inorganic  substance  of  a  particular 
molecular  Identity,  or  any  uncoonblned  chem- 
ical radical  or  element; 

(3)  "environment"  Includes  water,  air, 
land,  all  living  things  therein,  and  the  In- 
terrelatlonsblpe  which  exist  among  these; 

(4)  "byproduct"  means  a  chemical  sub- 
stance produced  as  a  resiilt  of  the  mantifae- 
ture,  processing,  iise,  or  disposal  of  some  other 
Cham  teal  substance; 

(6)  "Importer"  means  any  person  who  (A) 
Imports  a  chemical  substance  for  sale  or  dis- 
tribution In  commerce  for  commercial  pur- 
pose, or  (B)  reimports  a  chemical  substance, 
which  was  manufactiired  or  processed  In 
whole  or  In  part  In  the  United  States  for  sale 
at  distribution  In  commerce  for  conunerclal 
purpose; 

(6)  "rnaniifacturer"  naasna  any  person  who 
manufacttaes  a  chemical  substance; 

(7)  "proceasor"  means  any  person  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  rhemloal  substance 
for  distribution  or  use  either  In  tba  form 
In  which  It  is  reoetred  or  as  part  of  anothsr 
product,  as  dafUied  by  rule  by  the  Adminis- 
trator; 

(8)  "manufacture"  naeans  to  produce  or 
manufacture; 

(9)  "test  protocol"  means — 

(A)  a  test  designed  to  determine  the  effect 
of  a  chemical  substance  (or  class  of  chemlcsl 
Bubetaneee)  on  health  or  the  earlronment, 
la^udlng  a  test  dsslgned  to  determine  tbt 
effect  of  the  laamufacture,  prooesslng.  dls- 
trlbutloa. uset  or  disposal  ot  sMtOt  substaaoe 
(or  class  of  substance)  on  health  or  the  en- 
vtronmant. 

(B)  the  procedures  to  be  used  In  making 
such  test,  and 

(C)  the  results  to  be  achieved  from  sudi 
test  which  the  Administrator  determines  an 
necessary  to  show  that  such  chemical  sub- 
stance (or  class  of  substaucee)  dose  not  pose 
an  unreeaonabis  risk  to  health  or  the  en- 
v&bnment; 

(10)  "State"  meazis  a  State,  tha  Dlstnet  of 
OoltoDbla.  tha  Oosmionwaalth  of  Puerto 
Rloo.  the  virgin  Islands.  Quam.  the  Canal 
Zona,  American  Samoa,  or  tha  Tr\iMt  Ter- 
ntorlas  of  tbs  Pacific  Islands; 

(II)  "to   distribute   In   commerce"   and 
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«tfMtilbutlon  in  oonflseroe"  means  to  saU  la 
■aiimnr"*  to  tntioduoe  or  deliver  for  Intro- 
^Smi  into  conamsroe.  or  to  bold  foe  sale 
ovdlBtiihatlon  aCtsr  IntrodueUon  lato  cam- 


ilS)  "commerce"  maans  trade,  tiaflo,  com- 
MiHee,  or  traxiqimrtatloik^ 

oisce  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade.  tnMc,  commarce, 
Of  tsaoaportatloii  betweaa  a  plaoa  In  a  StaU 
»d  any  place  outalda  thareo<;  and 

{181  "0nl«>d  Statea"  wtaaa  ussd  In  the 
Hogtaphlc  sense,  meaaa  aU  of  the  Statea  (as 
ds&nsd  in  paragriqih  (10) ) . 

RST  paoTOcoia 

SIC.  4.  (A)  U  the  Administrator  finds  that 
tjrtlng  of  a  chemical  sabetanoa  (or  class  of 
chemical  substances)  la  aooordanoe  with  a 
test  protocol  for  such  substance  (or  class  of 
BU])atanoes)  1«  neoeaaary  to  protect  against 
untsasonabls  risk  to  health  or  the  environ- 
msnt  he  may,  by  nUe,  (1)  preecrlbe  a  teat 
protocol  for  such  substance  ot  class  of  sub- 
Huncss,  and  (3)  require.  In  accordance  with 
lubssctlon  (d) ,  that  one  or  more  persons  per- 
form tbs  test  caUed  for  In  such  protocol. 

(b)  In  making  the  ffndmg  required  uader 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Admlolfftrator  shall  coh- 
glder  all  relevant  factors,  including— 

(1)  the  effects  of  the  chemical  substance 
on  health  and  the  magnitude  of  btonan 
exposure;  ^ 

(2)  the  effects  of  the  chemical  substance 
on  the  envlronsoenit  aiul  the  magnttttds  of 
envlionmental  expoaure; 

(3)  any  benefit  of  the  chemical  subatance 
and  the  avaUabnity  of  less  haaardooi  sub- 
stances for  any  use  of  such  subetance; 

(4)  tha  eitwit  to  which  the  teat  protocol 
is  reasonably  pradlottve  of  the  potanttsl  ad- 
Tsrse  effects  at  the  chemical  subatance  on 
health  or  tha  environment;  and 

(5)  any  data  concerning  the  aafety  of  the 
chemical  subetanoe  which  may  affect  the  re- 
quirements of  the  teat  protocol. 

(c)  Such  teat  protocols  may  include  teats 
for  carctnogeneals.  teratogenealB,  mtttage- 
nestB,  peislstenee,  the  cumulative  and  syner- 
gistic propertiaa  of  tha  eubeUtice  (or  daas  of 
substances)  and  epldemlologloal  stodlaa  of 
the  effect  of  KoxAx  subatance  (or  class,  o«  anb- 

(d)  A  rule  under  this  section  may  reqtdre 
that  any  person  who  la  a  maawf  aetqrsr,  prpo* 
essor,  or  importer  at  the  efaeodcal  stAataaee 
(or  class  of  subetances)  perform  the  teat 
called  for  In  the  test  protoo<rf.  In  the  oaaa 
of  a  test  protocol  for  a  tdiemlcal  snMataiMM 
(or  claas  of  subatanoea)  for  which  there  la 
mere  than  one  manufseturar.  ptoceaaor  or 
hopertar,  the  Admhalstrater  nay,  to  yP«^ 
prlata  caasa,  permit  the  maBufaoturar,  im- 
porters or  proceasocB  who  are  required  to  par- 
form  the  tests  called  for  In  a  teat  pretoool 
to  daetgnate  one  or  more  of  their  nximber,  or. 
te  designate  a  qualified  tadependent  tldrd 
party,  to  perform  the  required  teata  and  per- 
mtl  the  -h*»'«»*g  c^  ooata  of  snoh  teata.  If  the 
laaaufactuieis,  Impcrtera  or  procaaaors  re- 
qulied  to  perform  tba  teala  aie  not  afe«a  to 
agree  upon  a  daalgnee  wtthln  a  reaaeaaUe 
time,  OT  U  the  agreed-upon  designee  Is  not 
acceptable  to  the  Admlalatrator,  thaAdmln- 
latratOT  naay  '1s**g"»*^  ous,  or  maea  of  snch 
manufacturers,  prooaaaors  ot  lovortars.  ot 
may  •^***ir***^  a  quaUflsd  indapanrtant  thizd 
pasty,  to  perform  the  requited  teat,  and  mar 
rsqulca  such  mamifsctuiera.  prooeaaera  ot 
Unportea  to  oonttlbuto  to  the  costa  of  sueh 


(e)  AjCter  aUowlog  a  reasonable  time  fOT 
completion  oLtba  required  teat*,  tha  AdaUa- 
Isttatw  OMV  direct  any  rmwiufscturaa,  Apoc- 
easOT,  OT  importer  wbo  U  requited  to  patittm 
tha  tasU  caUad.fOT  la  a  teat  piotoool  uai^ 
this  sactloa  to  ttaasmlt  to  the  AdnOalstfar 
tOT  the  test  datardavfloped  pvrauaat  to  «MaJ|i 
tsat  protocol. 

(f)  Subject  to  section  15  (relatiB(»..tOitti0 
confidentiality  of  certain  Information) ,  upon 


receipt  of  teat  dau  undar  aubaeeOon  (a)  the 
Administrator  abaU  promptly  publish  in  ths 
Paderal  Bagfcstar.  notice  which  idantUlaa  tha 
chemical  subatance  for  which  test  data  have 
been  received;  llsU  the  uses  ot  Intended  uses 
of  such  substanoe  (or  class  of  substanoss) ; 
and.  descrlhea  the  nature  of  th*  tests  per- 
formed and  the  data  whleh  ware  developed. 
Suob  datasbaU  be  made  available,  cooalatant 
with  the  terms  ot  section  It,  fOT  eiamlnatkm 
1^  Interested  persons.  Netlos  under  this  s«b- 
seetlon  shaU  Identify  the  chsmlaal  avbatanoe 
by  Bsnarlc  class  unless  ths  AtfxaUUstrator 
determlaes  that  mora  specific  Identification 
is  required  in  the  pubtto  Intawst. 

(g)  Any  rule  under  this  section  and  any 
'^nvfT"<m*''^  OT  revocation  of  such  a  rule  shall 
be  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  668  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Administrator  shall  give  Interested  persons 
an  oiHxtrtunlty  for  the  oral  praesnutloo  of 
data,  views  ot  aigumsnts,  In  addition  to  an 
opportunity  to  make  wxlttsn  submissions.  A 
tzansorlpt  sbaU  be  kept  o<  aay  oral  presenta- 
tion. 
Lascrx»    Farasaamt     aaaaanrtvo    or     sttb- 

BTAimaxj.T     DaiiaiasjUB     »•—■  H'M      sub- 

arsMoaa 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Within  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  ot  enaetment  at  tUs  Act,  and  from 
tlms  to  time  thereafter;  tbe  Admlniatrator 
shall,  by  role,  Identify  and  pubUsb  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  chemical  sub- 
staneee  (or  daases  of  chenHcst  subataneee) 
whMh  the  AdsaiaistratOT  flnda  are  likely  to 
poee  substantial  danger  to  health  or  environ- 
ment, rot  ths  pnrpceesof  this  ssetlon.  "sub- 
stantial danger  to  health  ot  environment" 
meaaa  an  unreasonable  risk  of  death,  severe 
personal  Injury  ot  inaeaa,  w  aavere  harm  to 
the  env  iKUuaent. 

(bV  In  n>ffr*"B  the  finding  required  under 
■Pbaeotldn  (a) ,  the  ArtmtntstratOT  ahaU  con- 
sider aU  relevant  factote  Inriudlnt— 

(1)  the  effeets  of  the  snbatanee  on  health 
and  tba  "^«ffn»*«.ta  of  human  eapoeuiv; 

(3)  the  effaota  at  the  snbstaBee  on  the 
environment  and  the  magnitude  of  enTtron- 
ment  exposure;  and 

(8)  any  benefit  of  the  cbeaBlea}  substance 
and  the  avaUabimy  of  lees  haaardous  sub- 
Etaaees  fOT  any  use  at  B\Mh  subatance. 

(c)  A  chemical  substaoee  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  was  manufaetua«d  and  dis- 
tributed In  oommeree  for  cooamereiai  pur- 
pose prior  to  its  listing  (or  the  listing  of  a 
class  of  substances  of  which  It  Is  a  mem- 
ber )  may  not  b«  mannfacttired  or  dlstrlbuMd 
m  commerce  for  a  new  use  unleee  at  least 
ninety  days  prior  to  such  manufaoture  ot 
distribution,  the  person  intending  to  manu- 
facture or  distribute  the  chemical  substanoe 
for  such  nsw  use  submits  to  ths  Administra- 
tor test  data  which  show  that  the  intended 
near  uss  of  the  chemical  substance  would 
not  pose  an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  or 
the  Mivlronment. 

(d)  A  diemlcal  substance  listed  under 
aufsoTlon  (a)  which  was  not  produced  ot 
iiaaiHiuliail  la  «*»"■«»*«■'•»  fOT  commsrelal  pvff- 
poee  prtOT  to  Its  llaUng  (ot  the  llsttog  of  a 
class  of  substsaoss  ot  which  it  is  a  memberi 
may  not  be  maaulactured  or  distributed  in 
oommesce  unlaaa  at  leeat  ninety  days  prtor 
ta  auolimanufaatae  OT  dlatribtttlon,  the  per- 
son IntendUw  to  naanufaetusa -or  dlatclhufea 
such  sataafeanoa,  suhnaMs  to  tka  AdmlaMra- 
tor  teat  data  which  stMv  that  tha  mean 
facture,  distribution,  use,  and  disposal  of  tha 
nlMMtiinl  auhetanae  would  not  poaa  an  un- 
reeeanaUa  risk  to  haaUb  ot  the  environ- 
ment. 

<e)  If  a  test  pavlocol  haa  baea  jraaotlbad 
uwtap  eestlon  4  far  a  rhamHral  aafeataasa  (ar 
olaaaofaobataawsa)  whtab  Ja  Hated 
t»  aabaectten  (a)  of  thU  section 
Pfviteoal  laappUaaWe  to  tha  lateadad  uaaof 
tlMichamlaal  aabataaoer  teat  data  satMylag 
xoeh  pcDtoool  mar  be  aubattted  la  aattafan- 
tiyNa.fl<  the  requlreaaants  of  subaaetlona  (e) 
and  (d)  of  this  section.  If  no  teet  protootd 


ainihia  to  ttie  Intended  uaa  of  the  cbemtnal 
sabatanoe  Itrtrl  under  subaaotton  (a )  of  this 
section,  tha  peraon  intending  to  manufao> 
tuie  w  dlatidbuu  tha  ohamlcal  substajuse 
m»§.  In  sattafaetloD  of  the  requlremecu  of 
subaeottotw  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  escUon. 
submit  such  teat  dskta  as  ha  believe*  are 
suiBolent  te  maks  the  showings  requued 
under  those  subseottons.  If  no  test  protocol 
prescribed  under  section  4  Is  applicable  to  &n 
intended  use  of  such  Bubstano©,  the  person 
intending  to  produce  ot  distribute  such 
chemical  subeUmoe  or  member  of  a  listed 
class  of  subetanoes  may  petition  the  Admin- 
istrator  te  develop  and  issue  a  teet  protocol 
fOT  suob  EUbeeanoe  (ot  elees  of  subeuincee) 
OT  for  the  Intended  use  of  such  substanoe. 
The  AdmlnlstratOT  ahaU  either  grant  ot  deny 
any  suob  petttloa  wlthm  sUty  dsys  of  Its 
receipt.  If  the  petition  Is  granted,  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  shall  dfUgently  proceed  to  de> 
velop  a  teat  protoool  for  suob  substance  (OT 
olaw  of  substanoss).  If  ths  petition  is  de- 
nied, the  Administrator  shaU  puMlab  in  the 
IiMeral  Tiagiater  the  reeannn  for  such  denlaL 

(f)  The  Admlalstratar  may  exempt  any 
person  from  the  requlrementa  of  sufoeections 
(e)  and  (d)  of  this  section  where  he  de- 
termines that  the  submission  of  test  data  by 
such  person  would  be  duplloatlTe  of  data 
previously  submitted  in  accordance  with 
theee  subeections. 

(g)  The  AdmlnlstratOT  may  fOT  good  cause 
shown  extend  the  ninety-day  period  under 
subaaetton  (e)  ot  (d)  of  this  seoUon  for  an 
additional  perk>d  not  to  exeeed  ninety  days. 
Subjeot  to  section  16  of  this  Act.  notice  of 
such  extension  and  the  reesona  therefor  sbaH 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
shall  constitute  a  final  agency  action  sub- 
ject to  ^UUetal  reriew. 

(h)  Subject  to  section  18  (relating  to  tl» 
confidentiality  at  certam  information ) ,  upon 
receipt  at  test  daU  under  subsection  (c)  ot 
(d)  the  AdralnlatratOT  shall  promptly  pub*- 
llah  In  the  Federal  Aeglater,  notice  which 
Identlfiee  the  chemical  subatance  fOT  which 
test  datt  have  been  received:  lists  the  uses  ot 
intended  uses  of  sueh  sulWlanee  (ot  class  of 
substances);  and.  deecribes  the  nature  of 
the  teata  performed  and  the  dau  which  were 
developed.  Such  data  shaU  be  made  available. 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  section  18,  fOT 
examlnatloo  by  intereeted  persons.  Notics 
under  this  subsection  shall  Identify  tha 
chemical  substance  by  generic  claaa  unlaaa 
the  Administrator  determines  that  more  spe- 
cific Identification  is  required  In  the  public 
intereet. 

(1)  If  on  the  basts  of  available  data  or  the 
absence  of  acceptable  data  under  subsections 

(c)  and  (d),  the  AdmlnlstratOT  proposes  a 
rule  to  regulate  such  chemical  substance  un- 
der section  e  of  this  Act  within  the  ninety- 
day  period  specified  in  subsections  (c)   and 

(d)  OT  within  the  period  as  extended  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (g),  such  pro- 
posed mle  may  take  Immediate  effect  pend- 
ing completion  of  tbe  administrative  pro- 
ceeding required  under  section  6  of  this  Aet. 
After  such  rule  is  proposed  and  takes  effect. 
the  AdmlnlstratOT  may  refer  the  rule  to  a 
committee  formed  under  section  I0(c)  of 
this  Act.  The  AdmlzdstratOT  shall  refer  such 
rule  to  Bucta  committee  If  requeatad  by  any 
intereated  person. 

(])  Rules  \mder  this  ssctlon  which  Identify 
chemical  substances  as  Ukaly  to  pose  sub- 
stantial danger  to  health  ot  ^a  environment 
or  any  amendment  ot  revocatloa  of  sudb 
rules  SbaU  be  promulgated  puzsuant  to  sec- 
tion 50S  of  title  5,  XThlted  States  Code,  ex- 
omt  that  the  AdmtnlatratOT  sbaJ!  give  in- 
tuMted  persons  an  opportunity  for  the  oral 
prasentatton  of  data,  views,  ot  arguments.  In 
addition  to  an  opppctunity  to  make  written 
submissions.  A  traaacript  ahaU  be  kapt  of  any 
oral  presentation. 

<k)  The  AdmlniatratOT  may,  upon  appM- 
c^ton.  exeospt  any  person  f>om  the  fore- 
going requirements  of  this  section,  for  the 
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yuipoM  ta  pennltUag  sucb  p«nob  to  mMiii- 
fkotura  ajid  distribute  in  ooiiim«r«*  m  llstwl 
ehemlcal  subManM  for  t«M  mulMtlag  piir- 
poM«:  tipon  ■  showing  b^  auok  p«non  that 
tb«  m*nufM3tur«  and  dUrtrtbutkm  of  eoMfa 
•ub«tanc«  for  thoae  purpoMS  would  not  poM 
an  unreMon*bl«  risk  to  bMltb  or  the  «nTl- 
ronmeot;  and  undar  such  natrletloos  m  th* 
Admlnlstrtttor  consldfln  spproprlAte. 

EXOVUinONS  AmACAMIM  TO  A  RASAUOTTS 
CHBMIC4L  STnSTANCX  OB  CLAM  OT  SUMTA1IC9B> 

sac.  e.  (a)  Upon  a  nndlng  th*t  a  rula  usdar 
thlA  section  Is  neosasary  to  proteot  a«»lnst 
unrsasonabls  risk  to  health  or  the  enrlron- 
ment  the  AdnUnlstrator  may  prescribe 
r\Uo»— 

(1)  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribution In  oommeroe  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stanoe  (or  claaa  of  substances)  or  limiting 
the  amount  of  such  chemical  su balance  (or 
class  oX  substances)  which  may  be  manuXao- 
tured  or  distributed  lu  commerce; 

(3)  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  dls> 
trlbutlon  In  commeroe  of  a  obemlcai  sub- 
stance (or  class  of  substances)  for  a  particu- 
lar use  or  Mses  or  limiting  the  amount  of 
such  chemical  substance  (or  class  of  sub- 
stances) which  may  be  manufactured  or  dis- 
tributed In  commerce  for  such  use  or  usee; 
and 

i3)  requiring  that  a  chemical  subatanee 
(or  member  of  a  class  of  subetanoea)  or 
article  containing  such  substance  be  marked 
with  or  accompanied  by  clear  and  adequate 
wamjQgs  and  Instructions  with  ivjpeot  to  its 
use  or  dlspoaal  In  such  form  and  bearing 
such  content  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  aftproprlate. 

(b)  (1)  aulea  under  this  section  may  be 
limited  in  application  to  specified  geographic 


(3)  (A)  Rulaa  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
of  this  section  whleb  limit  the  amount  ot 
a  chemical  substance  or  class  of  substancea) 
which  may  be  manufactured,  imported,  or 
distributed  in  commerce,  and  rules  under 
subsection  (a)  (3)  which  limit  the  quantity 
wnich  may  be  manufacUired,  imported,  or 
distributed  for  a  particular  use  or  uses,  shall 
Include  provision  for  asalgnlng  production, 
UnportaUon,  or  dlatrlbutlon  quotas  to  psgr- 
aona  who  wish  to  otanufacture,  impart,  or 
distribute  the  «»Hamt/<»i  substance  (or  cilasnws 
of  »ubatances).  The  permisalble  quota  for 
each  Euch  person  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall  by  rule  pre- 
scribe criteria  which  shaU  take  Into  account 
all  relevant  factors.  Including — 

(1)  afiecta  on  oompeatlon, 

(11)  the  market  aharea.  productive  capac- 
ity, and  product  and  raw  material  Inventorlse 
uf  persona  applying  for  quotas. 

(ill)  emergency  condltloaa,  such  as  flres 
or  strikes,  and 

(Iv)  effects  on  technological  Innovation. 
The  last  sentence  of  osotlon  34<c)  shall  not 
apply  to  rulea  undar  thU  aubparagraph  (B). 

I c)  In  i^yitng  sucb.rulea  under  subsection 
(ai  the  AdmlnlstnBtor  shall  consider  all  rele- 
vaut  factors  Including — 

il)  the  sSects  of  the  substance  on  health 
and  the  magnitude  of  human  exposuxe; 

(2)  the  streets  of  the  substance  on  the  en- 
vironment and  the  magnitude  at  envtronmen- 
Ul  expoeure:  and 

3)  the  twnaStB  at  the  substance  for  vari- 
ous usee  and  the  availability  of  lass  haeard- 
Qus  subatanoas. 

(d;  The  Admlnlitrator  shall  q>eolf7  In  any 
rule  under  subaectlon  (a)  the  date  on  which 
It  shall  take  effvot.  whtah  shall  be  aa  soon^  as 
fMslble.  Where  tlia  AdmlnMntoar  deter- 
mlnaa  Itaat  the  manniMtan,  pTonsaatng.  dla- 
tdtoutlon.  use,  or  dlapoaal  at  a  etiamkml  >ab- 
■tanoe  wOl  reault  tn  aartota  damafla  to 
human  health  or  the  envlrooxaeot  prior  to 
the  completion  of  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
tmter  snbeeetlon  (a)  and  wbara  ttta  AdmlB- 


Istnrtcr  datarmlnaa  that  such  action  Is  neeaa 
sary  In  tHa  public  mterect.  he  may  declare 
propoaed  rulea  under  subeeotlon  (a)   Imma- 
dlataly  effective  pending  completion  of  tlia 
nilemakliig  procaadlng. 

(•)  If  tba  Administrator  baa  good  causa 
to  ball***  that  a  paotlcalar  mantifacturer  or 
prooaaaor  U  manufaotmrlng  or  proeeaalm  a 
(dtaolflal  aatMtanoa  In  a  manner  which  per- 
mits or  oatiesa  the  adulteration  of  a  chemical 
sabstWMa  and  If  tba  Admlnlatrator  datar- 
mlnaa tliatt  aa  •  twnlt  of  aaeb  artultaratlcn, 
the  dieiBleal  subatanea  poasa  an  imieaaon- 
abl*  ttare«t  to  health  or  ttie  epvlronment — 
(1)  the  Administrator  may  require  such 
manufacturer  or  yrtiLaaanr  to  submit  a  de- 
scription of  the  relevant  quality  control 
proceduree  followed  In  the  manufacturing 
or  processing  of  such  chemical  substance; 
and 

(3)  If  be  thereafter  determlnee  that  such 
quality  ooBtrul  procedures  are  inadequate  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  chemical 
substance,  the  Admlnlstratar  may,  alter  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  pvirsvuint  to 
section  554  of  tttta  5.  nnited  Statee  Code, 
order  the  manufacturer  to  revise  such  qual- 
ity control  proceduree  to  the  extent  neoes- 
sary  to  remedy  suotk  inadequacy. 

Per  the  purpceea  of  this  subaectlon.  a 
cheaoical  substance  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  If  it  bears  or  contains  any  added 
substance  or  contaminant  which  Itself,  or 
in  combination  with  the  nhemtwal  aubatance, 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  or 
■Me  environment. 

(t)(l)  Bulea  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  663  of 
Utle  6  of  the  United  Stetea  Code;  except 
that  in  promulgating  any  such  rule,  (A)  the 
Administrator  shall  give  interested  parsons 
an  opportunity  for  the  oral  preaanftton  of 
data,  vlewa.  or  arguments.  In  addition  to 
an  opportunity  to  make  written  submissions; 
(B)  a  transcript  shaU  be  kept  of  any  oral 
preeentatlon;  and  (C)  during  any  such  oral 
presentation,  the  Administrator  shall  Include 
an  opportunity  for  oroes-examlnaiion  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3) . 

(ax A)  Bnopt  aa  provldad  In  paragraph 
(B>,  during  any  such  oral  presentation,  the 
Administrator  shall  Include  an  opportunity 
for  aroaa-ezamlnatlon  to  such  exteut  and 
In  such  "^""*''  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders neceaaary  and  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  issue  or  issues  involved 
and  the  number  of  the  ptarticipauts  and  the 
nature  of  their  intereets. 

(B)  If  only  a  single  interested  person  par- 
tic^Mtea  In  a  proceeding  to  promulgate  a 
rule  under  subsection  (a),  or  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  all  participants 
are  members  of  a  single  class  sharing  an 
identity  of  interest,  the  Administrator  shall 
afford  such  single  intereeted  person  or  repre- 
sentative of  such  class  (as  designed  by  the 
participants  of  such  class)  an  opportunity 
to  conduct  cross -examination  to  the  same 
extent  that  cross-examlsatlon  is  permitted 
under  section  666  of  Utla  6.  XThlted  Stataa 
Code. 

ncMimEMT  H>r.Asns 
Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  file  aa 
action  in  United  States  district  court — 

(1)  against  an  imminently  baeardous 
ehsmlcal  substance  and  any  article  contain- 
ing such  substance  for  selsvue  of  bu^  sub- 
ataaioa  or  article  under  subaactUm  (b)  (2)  of 
this  section,  or 

(3)  against  any  person  who  is  a  manufao- 
tursr,  processor,  distributor,  or  retailer  of 
such  chemical  substance  or  article. 

SQOta  an  action  may  be  Hied  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  ezlstenoe  of  a  role  \uider  sections 
4,  g.  or  6  of  this  Act,  and  notwithstanding 
tha  pendsocy  of  any  administrative  or  ju- 
dicial proceeding  under  any  provision  of 
ttils  Act.  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
•imminently  haaardous  chemical  substance" 
means  a  (Siemloal  substance  whlA  preaenta 


twiwiin^nt  Mi/I  imraeTimshla  rtak  to  halt^  ig 
the  environment.  The  risk  to  haalth  cr  tiw 
environment  shall  be  cosialrtarad  imi««.««n| 
If  It  Is  shown  that  the  znanuf  aoture,  prcoaa^ 
ing,  distribution,  use,  or  disposal  of  a  haai 
leal  substance  will  reeolt  In  an  ""~*-Tmahla 
risk  to  health  or  the  envlroasasnt  pilar  ta 
tba  OBBsplstlon  of  aa  administrative  prooaad- 
ing  under  this  Act. 

(b)(t)  Ttas  district  court  In  which  such 
action  u  filsdsbaU  bava  jarlMltatlon  tagnat 
such  tempcrary  or  permanMit  relief  aa  aay 
tie  necessary  to  protect  health  or  the  environ- 
ment from  the  nnraaannshla  risk  aasodatad 
with  the  chemical  suhatanoa  or  article  coa- 
talnlng  such  substance.  Such  relief  may  in- 
clude (in  the  case  of  an  action  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2))  a  mandatory  order  requir- 
ing (A)  notification  of  such  risk  to  thoas 
purchasers  of  such  chemical  substance  or  an 
article  containing  such  chemical  substaaos 
which  are  known  to  tba  defendant;  (B)  pub- 
lic notice;  (O)  recall;  and  (D)  the  replace- 
ment or  r^urchaae  of  such  chemical  sub- 
stance or  article  containing  such  substance. 
(2)  In  the  case  of  an  action  under  sub- 
section (a)(1),  the  chemical  substance  or 
article  containing  such  substance  may  be 
proceeded  against  by  procaas  of  Ubel  for 
ihe  seizure  and  condemnation  of  such  sub- 
stance or  such  article  In  any  United  Statas 
district  court  within  the  Jurisdiction  ot 
which  such  substance  or  article  Is  fotuuL 
Proceedings  In  casea  Instituted  against  a 
chemical  substance  or  article  containing 
such  substance  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  conform  as  nsarly  as  possible 
to  proceedings  in  rem  in  admiralty. 

(o)  Where  appropriate,  concurrently  with 
the  wH"g  of  an  action  under  this  section  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable,  ths 
Admlnlstratar  shall  Initiate  a  rulemaking 
proceeding  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  An  action  under  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  this  section  may  be  brought  In  ths 
United  Statee  district  court  for  the  District 
at  Columbia  or  In  any  judicial  district  In 
which  any  of  tbe  defendants  is  found.  Is  aa 
Inhabitant  or  transacts  business;  and  process 
in  such  an  sctlon  may  be  served  on  a  defend- 
ant In  any  other  district  In  iihioh  such  ds- 
fendant  resides  or  may  ba  found.  Subpenas 
req\ilrlng  attendance  of  wltneaaee  in  such  an 
action  may  run  into  any  other  district.  In 
determining  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
an  action  may  be  brought  under  this  seo> 
tlon  In  Instances  In  whldi  such  action  mag 
be  brought  in  more  than  one  Judicial  dis- 
trict, tbe  Administrator  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  oonvanlenoe  of  the  parties. 

(2)  Whenever  prooeadlngs  under  this  aae- 
tlon  Involving  Identical  chemical  suhstaaass 
or  artlclsa  ooatalnlng  sucb  substances  are 
peocUnff  in  oouzta  la  two  or  more  Judicial 
dlstnets.  they  staaU  be  oonsolidated  for  trial 
by  ordsr  of  loiy  such  court  upon  applicatloa 
reaaonably  made  by  any  party  in  Interest, 
upon  notice  to  aU  paxtlea  In  intereat. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlstao 
of  law.  In  any  action  under  this  section,  tiM 
Admlivlstrator  may  direct  attorneys  etnpioftA 
by  him  to  appear  and  repreaent  hlnL 
tZFOira 
Sac.  8.  (a)  Tbe  Administrator  may  by  ml* 
require  any  manufacttirer  or  importers  of 
any  chemical  substance  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, any  proceasor  of  any  chemical  substaDoa 
to  submit  reports  to  blm  annually,  and  at 
such  more  frequent  time  as  he  may  reason- 
ably require,  containing  any  or  all  cf  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(1)  the  names  of  any  or  all  obaodoal  sub- 
stanoe^  manufactured.  In^poried,  or  proo> 
eased  by  tbe  manufacturer,  importer,  or  pro»- 
eesor  tliereof : 

(9)  the  Chemical  identity  ai^  molaoalar 
structure  at  mxH  substancea  Inscfar  as  U 
known  to  stteli  manufacturer,  importar,  or 
proceaaor,  or  Inaofar  aa  sxiA  are  leasuiiaMy 
aseertsflnable: 
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(I)  the  categories  of  use  of  each  such  sub- 
it^ooe.  Insofar  as  they  are  known  to  snch 
mioufacturer.  Importer,  or  {urooaaaor.  or  In- 
fotu  as  such  are  reaaonably  ascertainable; 

(4)  reasonable  esttmatea  of  the  amount 
of  each  subatance  manufactured,  imported. 
or  processed  for  each  such  category  of  use; 

and 

(8)  a  description  of  the  byproducts.  If  any, 
nsultlng  from  tbe  manufacture,  processing, 
or  disposal  of  each  such  substance,  insofar 
u  they  are  known  to  such  manufactiuwr. 
Importer,  or  processor,  or  Insofar  as  such  are 
itasonably  ascertainable. 
The  Administrator  may.  t>y  rule,  exempt 
manuf actiurers,  lmport«a,  or  processors  from 
tu  or  part  of  tbe  requirements  of  this  see- 
tkm  if  be  finds  that  such  reports  are  not 
naeessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaee  of  thla 

Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  would  be  necessary 
to  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  responslbllltlee 
and  authorltlee  under  this  Act,  he  may  by 
pabllsblng  a  notice  in  tbe  Federal  Better 
Invite  and  afford  aU  Intereeted  peraona  an 
opportxmity  to  provide  In  writing  Informa- 
tioa  respecting  the  health  ac  environmental 
sOeets  of  a  chemical  subatance. 
nsicmoMa  amo  axLAiioHSHir  to  otboi  ukws 
Ssc.  9.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to— 
(1)  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  or 
(3)  foods,  drugs,  devices,  or  coemetlcs  (as 
anch  terms  as  defined  la  sections  301  (f), 
(g),  (h),  and  (1)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Dmg, 
and  Cosmetic  Act) .  The  term  "food"  as  used 
m  this  paragraph  Includes  potiltry  and  poul- 
try products  (as  defined  In  section  4(e)  and 
(f)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act), 
meat  and  meat  food  products  (as  defined  In 
section  1(J)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act),  and  eggs  and  egg  products  (ss  de- 
fined In  section  4  of  tbe  Bgg  Products  In- 
spection Act) , 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  no  au- 
thartty  \mder  this  Act  to  take  action  to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
health  or  the  envtromnent  associated  with  a 
particular  chemical  subatance  (or  class  of 
substances)  or  article  containing  such  sub- 
stance If  such  risk  to  health  or  tbe  environ- 
ment could  be  prevented  or  reduced  to  a 
sofflclent  extent  by  actions  taken  imder  any 
other  Federal  law,  including  tbe  Federal 
Insecticide,  Funglclds.  and  Bodenttdda  Act; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1W4;  tbe  Clean 
Air  Act;  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act;  the  Federal  Haaazdoua  Subetanoea  Act; 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970. 

(c)  If  it  api>ears  to  tha  Administrator  tbat 
any  chemical  substance  may  pose  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  health  or  tbe  envlronmsnt 
which  could  be  prevented  or  reduced  to  a 
sufficient  extent  by  actions  taken  tmder  otbar 
FMeral  laws,  he  shaU  transmit  any  daU 
reoalved  from  manufacturers.  Importeia,  or 
proceaaors,  or  data  otherwise  In  bis  poasaa- 
skm  whli^  Is  relevant  to  sooh  risk  to  tba 
PMeral  executive  department  or  acaosy,  In- 
dependent regulatory  agency  or  other  au- 
thority of  the  FadMal  Oovemmsnt  with  au- 
thority to  taka  legal  aflkton. 

(d)  In  admlttl^ertng  tba  provlakma  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shaU  consult  and 
coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  aad  tbe  hearda  of  any 
other  appropriate  Federal  ezaouttva  depart- 
ment or  agency,  tndapendant  regtilatory 
agency  or  other  authority  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  Administrator  abaU  report 
annually  to  tbe  Coogreea  on  actlona  taken 
to  coordinate  with  such  other  Federal  agan- 
clss  and  actions  taken  to  coordinate  tbe  au- 
thority under  this  Act  with  tbe  authority 
granted  under  other  Acts  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section, 

cBKMicAi,  suearraxcBS  boabs 
Sec.  10.  (a)  There  shaU  be  established  In 
the    Kivtroamsmtal    noteetloa    Agency    a 


«T^^«wi«>i  subatanoes  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  asctlon  as  ths  "Board")  con- 
slstlag  of  twelve  aolantlflcally  quaUflad  msm- 
btfs.  TlM  Admlnlstratar  shall  appoint  eleven 
membM«  ot  ths  Board  from  a  list  of  individ- 
uals recommended  to  him  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shaU  i^^polnt 
one  member  of  the  Board  from  whatever 
source  he  desires.  Such  Board  shall  Include 
qualified  scientists  not  more  than  one-third 
of  which  represent  the  chemical  Industry. 
None  of  the  members  of  such  Board,  other 
than  chemical  Industry  representatives,  shall 
have  any  significant  economic  Interest  In  the 
ehsmlcal  Industry.  BSsmbers  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  one  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  one-half  of  the  members  initially  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  one  term  of  two  years. 
Thereafter,  one-half  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  every  two  years. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  reap- 
pobited  for  consecutive  terms.  One  of  the 
members  shall  be  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  aarvs  as  Obatrman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Tbe  National  Academy  of  Sctenoee.  in 
conanltatlon  with  the  Board,  abaU  maintain 
a  list  of  qnallllad  adsntlsts,  to  aastat  tn  carry- 
ing out  the  provlflloaa  of  this  section.  Such 
scientists  may  also  be  utilized  as  consultants 
to  the  Chemical  Substances  Board. 

(e)  Kisept  when  acting  under  section  B 
(1)  or  tbe  last  sentence  of  8(d)  of  this  Act, 
before  proposing  any  rulee  under  section  4, 
S,  or  «  of  this  Act,  tbe  Administrator  shaU 
reftor  his  proposed  action  axul  the  available 
evidence  to  a  committee  selected  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  list  of  consultants  to  the  Board,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdncatlon,  and 
Welfare  may  appoint  one  member  of  such 
committee  from  whatever  source  he  desires, 
Ooncmrently  with  such  referral,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  In  the  Fsderal  Register 
a  notice  of  the  referral  Identifying  the  pro- 
poeed  action.  Such  committee  shall  include 
qualified  scientists  not  more  than  one-third 
of  which  repreaent  the  chemical  Industry. 
None  of  the  members  of  such  committee 
shall  have  a  stgnlfleant  economic  Interest  In 
the  manufacturing,  processing,  distribution. 
or  sale  of  any  '•*»—^*<<»*  substance  which  may, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  be  affected  by  tbe  pro- 
posed action.  Tbe  coomilttee  shall  conduct 
an  independent  scientific  review  of  tbe  pro- 
poeed  action  and  shall  report  Its  views  and 
reasons  tbarefor  In  writing  to  tbe  Admln- 
Istrvtcr,  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  ex- 
ceed forty-five  days  as  specified  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator. Such  time  may  be  extended  an 
additional  forty-five  days  If  the  Administra- 
tor determines  ths  extension  necessary  and 
sucb  ^v'mTB***^^^  has  mads  a  good  faith  effort 
to  r^Mrt  Its  vlsws  and  reasons  therefor 
within  tbe  initial  forty-five-day  period.  All 
such  views  shall  be  given  due  consideration 
by  the  Administrator.  II  the  coomilttee  falls 
to  report  within  tha  ^Mctfied  time,  the  Ad- 
mlnlstnUor  may  proceed  to  take  action  under 
this  Act.  Subject  to  secUon  16  of  this  Act, 
all  proceedings  and  deliberatioas  of  such 
committees  and  their  reports  and  reasons 
tbarefor  shall  be  avaUabls  for  public  exami- 
nation. Tbe  report  of  the  committee  and 
any  dlaaantlng  vlaws  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  record  in  any  proceeding  taken 
with  reapect  to  the  Administrator's  action. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  also  request 
tbe  Board  to  convene  a  committee  to  coc- 
sldar  otbar  actions  pn^xieed  to  be  taken 
under  this  Act.  In  sucb  case  all  provlsioos  of 
this  seeuoa  shall  apply. 

(e)  Tbe  Administrator  Is  authortsed  to 
reimburse  tha  National  Academy  of  Selancea 
for  expenaaa  moorred  in  carrying  ont  this 
section. 

(f)  MAmbera  of  the  Board  or  committees 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employeea  of 
tba  UBtted  Statea  sItaU,  wblle  aervlng  on 
Imslneaa  of  the  Board  or  committee,  be  en- 
tlttad  to  compensation  at  ratea  fixed  by  tbe 

>,  but  net  saceadhit  tba  daUy 


rate  appUcable  at  tha  time  of  such  servloe 
to  grade  OS-lS  of  the  claaslfled  dvll  earvloa. 
iTi«iimiT>g  traveltlma;  and  while  eo  aervlng 
away  from  their  homea  or  regular  plaoee  of 
Inialnaaa  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penaaa, |"olii'lt"g  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
slsteaoe,  as  authorised  by  section  5708  of 
title  6,  United  States  OxU,  for  pereona  in 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  intermit- 
tenUy. 


Sac.  11.  The  Administrator  U  authorised 
to  conduct  such  research  and  monitoring  as 
Is  neceeeary  to  carry  out  his  funotlona  undsr 
this  Act.  To  the  extent  praetloable,  such 
reaearch  and  motUtoring  shall  not  dupUoals 
the  efforts  of  other  Kderal  agenclea.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbla  aee- 
tlon,  the  Administrator  is  authorlaed:  (1) 
to  make  contracts  and  grants  for  soeh  re> 
search  and  monitoring;  and  (t)  to  {Man  aad 
deelgn  such  reeearch  laboratorlae  as  may  be 
neceaaary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaee  of  thla 
Act. 
ABMnrxsTSATivx  iMsncnoin  awo  waxsakt* 

Sac.  12.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpoee  of  ln^>eot« 
Ing,  copying,  and  verifying  the  correotneas 
of  records,  reports,  or  othar  documanta 
required  to  be  kept  or  made  under  this  Act 
or  tot  the  purpoee  of  otherwise  facilitating 
tha  carrying  out  of  his  functions  \indar  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  is  authorlaed.  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  to  enter  any  fac- 
tory, warehouse,  or  other  premises  in  which 
r^^ftntfAi  iubstanoes  are  manufactured,  pro- 
cessed, stored,  held  or  maintained  inclndlng 
retail  establishments,  and  to  conduct  admin- 
istrative Inspections  thereof. 

(3)  Such  entries  and  inspections  shall  be 
carried  out  through  officers  or  employees 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "inspectors") 
designated  by  the  Administrator.  Any  such 
Inspector,  \ipon  stating  his  ptuixiee  and  pre- 
senting to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge  of  such  premlsee  (A)  approprlaU 
credentials  aad  (B)  his  administrative  in- 
spection warrant  or  a  written  notice  of  his 
other  Inspection  authority,  shall  have  the 
right  to  enter  such  premlsee  and  conduct 
such  Inspection  at  reasonable  times. 

(t)  Except  when  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge  of  such  premises  so  consents 
In  writing,  no  Inspection  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  extend  to— 

(A)  financial  data; 

(B)  sales  data  other  than  shipments  data: 

(C)  pricing  data; 

(D)  persoxuiel  data; 

(X)  research  data  (other  tban  data  r»> 
quired  by  this  Act) ;  or 

(P)  process  technology  other  than  that 
related  to  chemical  composltioi.  or  the  indus- 
trial use  of  a  rheratnal  subatance. 

(b)  A  warrant  under  thU  aeotlon  abaU  not 
be  required  for  entriee  and  administrative 
Inspections  (including  selsxires  of  chemloshl 
subatancae  or  products  containing  chemical 
substances  manufactured  In  violation  of 
ruleelSBuedtuMler  this  Act)  — 

(1)  oondtteted  with  tbe  coraent  of  tba 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge  of  such 
prMniaee;  or 

(9)  In  any  slttiatlMi  wiiere  a  warrant  la 
not  constltutloaaUy  required. 

(c)  Taauance  aad  ezaotitlOQ  of  adminlatra- 
tlve  Inspection  warranta  shall  be  as  follows: 

(I)  Any  Judge  of  ths  United  Sfeataa  or  of 
a  State  oourt  of  record,  or  any  United  Statee 
magistrate,  may,  within  bis  territorial  Jurla- 
dletion.  and  upon  proper  oatb  or  afllrmatlon 
showing  probable  cause,  issus  warrants  for 
tbe  ptirpoee  of  conducting  administrative 
imvectlona  autborlaad  by  this  title,  aad 
selauzea  of  property  appropriate  to  sucb  la- 
q>eotlonB.  For  the  pwpoesa  of  this  aubaao- 
tloa  tbe  term  "probable  cauae"  laeaas  a  valid 
public  interest  la  the  effective  eaforeeaaont 
of  this  Act  or  ruiee  thereunder  suffidant  to 
Justify  adBsmistratlve  Inapectlona  of  tbe 
building,  or  ocatcnta  thereof. 
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m  tha  clrcum«t&nc«e  sp«clfle<l  In  th«  i4>pU- 
cktlon  for  the  warrant. 

(3)  A  warrant  shall  lasu«  only  upon  an 
aiBdavlt  of  an  officer  or  employe*  having 
inowledge  of  the  facte  alleged,  sworn  to  be- 
fore the  Judge  or  magistrate,  and  establishing 
the  grounds  for  issuing  the  warrant.  If  the 
judge  or  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  grounds 
for  the  i^jpUcation  exist  or  that  there  Is 
probable  catise  to  believe  they  exist,  he  shall 
Issue  a  warrant  Identifying  the  area,  prem- 
ises, or  building,  to  be  inspected,  the  ptir- 
pose  of  such  inspeotton.  and.  where  appro- 
priate, the  type  of  property  to  be  lnsp«e«ed. 
a  any.  The  warrant  shall  identify  the  Items 
or  types  of  property  to  be  seized,  if  any.  Tbjt 
warrant  shall  be  directed  to  a  person  author- 
ised under  subeeetlon  (a)  {2)  of  this  section 
to  execute  It.  ^^^  warrant  shall  state  the 
grounds  for  its  issiisnoe  and  the  naoae  of  the 
person  or  persons  whose  affldarlt  has  been 
taken  In  support  thereof.  It  shaU  command 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  Inspect 
the  area,  premises,  or  building,  identified 
for  the  purpose  specified,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, shall  direct  the  selvure  of  the  prop- 
erty speclfled.  The  warrant  shall  direct  that 
It  be  served  during  normal  business  hours. 
It  shall  designate  the  Judge  or  magistrate  to 
whom  It  shall  be  returned. 

(3)  A  warrant  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion must  be  executed  and  returned  within 
ten  days  of  its  date,  unless,  upon  a  showing 
by  the  United  States  of  a  need  therefor,  the 
judge  or  magistrate  allows  additional  time 
m  the  warrant.  If  property  is  seized  pursuant 
to  a  warrant,  the  person  executing  the  war- 
rant shall  give  to  the  person  from  whom  or 
from  whose  premises  the  property  was  taken 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt  for  the 
property  taken  or  shall  leave  the  copy  and 
receipt  at  the  place  from  which  the  property 
was  taken.  The  return  of  the  warrant  shall 
be  made  promptly  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  inventory  of  any  property  taken. 
The  Inventory  shall  be  made  In  the  presence 
of  the  person  executing  the  warrant  and  of 
the  person  from  whose  posassslon  or  prem- 
ises the  property  was  taken,  if  they  are  pres- 
ent, or  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
credible  person  other  than  the  person  mak- 
ing such  inventory,  and  shall  be  verified  by 
the  person  executing  the  warrant.  The  judge 
or  magistrate,  upon  request,  shall  deliver  a 
copy  of  the  Inventory  to  the  person  from 
whom  or  from  whoee  premises  the  property 
was  taken  and  to  the  applicant  for  the  war- 
rant. 

(4)  The  judge  or  magistrate  who  has  Issued 
a  warrant  under  this  section  shall  attach 
U3  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return  and  all 
jjapers  flled  in  connection  therewith  and 
shall  file  them  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  Inspection  was  made. 


3k.  13.  (a)  This  Act  ahaU  not  apply  to  any 
chemical  substance  or  article  containing 
such  substance  if  (1)  It  can  be  shown  that 
such  substance  or  article  Is  manufactured, 
processed,  sold,  or  held  for  sale  for  export 
from  the  United  States  (or  that  such  chem- 
ical substance  was  imported  for  export) . 
unless  such  chemical  substance  or  article  is, 
in  fact,  manufactured,  processed,  or  distrib- 
uted In  commarce  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  and.  (Z)  such  chemical  substance  or 
article  oontaining  such  substance  when  dla- 
trlhuted  In  oommerce,  or  any  container  In 
which  It  la  enclosed  when  so  distributed, 
beaxm  a  stamp  or  label  stating  that  such 
chemical  substance  or  article  Is  Intended  for 
szport,  except  that  (I)  any  manufacturer, 
pronsnsor.  or  sjqwrter  of  such  chemical  sub- 
stance shall  b«  Babjeet  to  the  rep<»tlng  re- 
qtUrcments  of  section  8  of  this  Act;  and  (i) 
BO  ehamloal  sutetanoe  or  article  containing 
sooh  sabatance  may  be  exportad  If  the  Ad- 
mlnMzator  by  rule  finds  that  the  chemical 
subetanoa  or  article  as  exported  and  used 
wlU.  tftreoUy  or  IntfLraetly,  pose  an  onreason* 


able  risk  to  health  within  the  United  States 
or  the  environment  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  submittal  of  test  daU  is  required 
for  a  chemical  substance  under  section  4  or 
5  of  this  Act,  or  rules  ^pUcable  to  such 
substance  or  article  containing  such  sub- 
stance have  been  prescribed  or  proposed 
under  section  5  or  6  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator, subject  to  section  15  of  this  Act, 
shall  furnish  to  the  governments  of  the  for- 
eign nations  to  which  such  chemical  sub- 
stance Is  exported,  or  Is  intended  to  be  ex- 
ported, notice  of  the  avallahllity  of  the  data 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 4-  or  5  concerning  such  chemical  sub- 
stance, and  notice  of  any  rule  applicable 
to  such  substance  or  article  containing  such 
substance  which  has  been  prescribed  or  pro- 
posed by  the  Administrates*  under  section  5 
or  9  of  this  Act. 

noosn 

Sac.  14.  (a)  The  Seowtary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  refuse  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  any  chemical  substance  or  article  contain- 
ing such  substance  offered  for  entry  if  it 
falls  to  conform  with  niles  promulgated 
under  this  Act.  If  a  chamloal  substance  or 
article  Is  refused  entry,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee and  shall  cause  the  disposal  or  stor- 
age of  any  substance  or  article  refused  de- 
livery which  has  not  been  exported  by  the 
consignee  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  notice  of  such  refusal  under 
such  rc^^ulatlons  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  preeorlbe,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TTeastiry  may  deliver  to  the 
consignee  such  substance  or  article  pending 
examination  and  decision  in  the  matter  on 
execution  of  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full 
invoice  value  of  such  substance  or  article, 
together  with  the  duty  thereon,  and  on  re- 
fusal to  return  such  substance  or  article  for 
any  cause  to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  when  demanded,  for  the 
purpoee  of  excluding  them  from  the  country, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  such  consignee  shall 
forfeit  the  full  amount  of  such  bond.  All 
charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on 
substances  or  articles  which  are  refused  ad- 
mission or  delivery  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  in 
default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  any  future  importation  made  by 
such  owner  or  consignee. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  TTeastiry,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  shall  Issue 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

coNru«wriAurT 

9k;.  16.  All  Information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Administrator  or 
his  representative  under  this  Act,  which  In- 
formation contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1906 
of  title  18.  United  States  Oode,  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  and  shall  not  be  dls- 
cloeed,  except  that  such  Information  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  otDcers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  Including 
the  CThemlcal  Substances  Board  and  oom- 
mltteee  formed  under  section  10,  or  when 
relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act, 
except  that  disclosure  In  such  a  proceeding 
shall  preserve  the  confidentiality  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  without  impairing  the  proceed- 
ing. All  information  reported  to  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  the  AdnUnlstrator  or  his  repre- 
sentative Including  Information  which  con- 
tains or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  sectton  1905  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  made  available 
upon  request  of  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congrees. 

FKOUISIIU)   ACTS 

Sac.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

to- 
ll) faU  or  refuse  to  oomply  with  sacttoB  4, 

6^  6  OS  a  a<  t^la  Act  or  any  ryie  {ureaortbed 


under  those  sections,  or  with  any  rsstrictloa 
under  section  6(k)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  faU  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to  or 
copying  of  records,  or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit 
entry  or  inspection  or  take  any  other  action 
as  required  under  section  12  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  fall  or  refuse  to  comply  with  Instruc- 
tlons  with  respect  to  the  use  or  disposal  of  a 
chemical  substance  where  such  instructions 
are  required  by  rule  prescribed  \inder  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  and  where  such  failure  or 
refiisal  to  comply  results  in  or  is  likely  to 
result  In  death,  severe  personal  injury  or  ill- 
ness, or  severe  harm  to  the  environment. 

PKNALTiai 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  person  vrho  knowingly 
violates  sactlon  16  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $26,000 
for  each  day  of  violation.  For  the  purpoees  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "knowingly"  means 
(1)  tha  having  of  actual  knowledge,  or  (3) 
the  presumed  having  of  knowledge  deemed 
to  be  possessed  by  a  reasonable  man  who  acts 
In  the  circumstances.  Including  knowledge 
obtainable  upon  the  exercise  of  due  care. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  sec- 
tion 16  of  this  Act  ahall,  in  addition  to  or  In 
lieu  of  a  civil  penalty  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a),  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000  for  each  day  of  violation  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

IHJWCTTVX   ZNroaCXMXKT  AKS   8I1ZUU 

Sxc.  18.  (a)  Upon  application  by  the  Att(»- 
ney  General,  the  district  courts  of  ths  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  any 
violation  of  section  16  or  to  compel  the  tak- 
ing of  any  action  required  by  this  Act  or  ral» 
issusd  thereunder.  Such  actions  may  be 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  re- 
qtiest  of  ths  Administrator,  in  any  United 
States  district  court  of  proper  venue.  In  any 
action  under  this  section,  process  may  be 
served  on  a  defendant  In  any  other  district 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  may  be 
found,  and  subpenaa  for  witnesses  may  run 
Into  any  other  district. 

(b)  Any  chemical  substance  or  article 
containing  such  substance  which  was  manu- 
factured or  dlatributed  In  commerce  In  vlols- 
tion  of  an  applicable  rule  prescribed  under 
section  6,  or  in  violation  of  section  S  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against, 
by  process  of  libel  for  the  seizure  and  con- 
damnation  of  such  substance  or  such  article 
in  any  United  States  dlatrlot  court  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  substance  or 
article  is  found.  Prooaedlngs  In  cases  ln> 
stituted  against  a  chemical  substance  or 
article  containing  such  substance  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  proceedings  In  rem  in 
admiralty.  Actions  vmdsr  this  subsection  may 
be  brou^t  by  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
request  of  the  Administrator. 

urruuf  cxvn*  action 

Sac.  19.  (a)  SKoapt  as  provided  In  subeee* 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  any  Interested  and 
adversely  afleoted  person  may  commence  a 
dvll  action  for  injunctive  relief  on  his  own 
behalf — 

(1)  against  any  parson  (Including  (A)  the 
United  States,  and  (B>  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumantallty  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  Is  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  rule  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 4, 6,  or  6  of  this  Act,  or 

(3)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
p>erform  any  aot  cr  duty  under  this  Act  which 
Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Administrator. 
Any  action  brought  against  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  paragraph  shall  be  breti^t  la 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Oolusibia. 
The  district  courts  Aall  have  Juiisdlctloii 
over  suits  brought  under  this  section,  with- 
out regard  to  the  anxmnt  in  controversy  or 
the  cltlzenablp  of  the  parties. 

(b)  Wo  civil  action  jcay  be  oommwnnert— 
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7a7  ortor  to  sixty  days  after  the  pIsOntUT 
h«  Klven  notice  of  tha  vloUtkm  (1)  to  the 
jJInanlatrator,  and  (11)  to  any  aUagMl  vtoU- 
toroftbsnUe.or 

(B)  If  the  Administrator  or  Attorney  uen- 
«ral  has  commenced  and  Is  diligently  prose- 
cuting a  clvU  action  In  a  court  of  the  United 
«4tes  to  require  oompllanca  with  the  rule, 
but  if  such  action  Is  ooouaanoad  after  giving 
of  notice  any  suoh  p«r»on  giving  such  notiloe 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right  In  suoh 

sotlon. 

(3)  undar  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
gtten  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Uotlce  under  this  subsection  shaU  be  given 
in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shaU 
pntcrlbe  by  rule. 

(c)  In  any  actloa  \inder  this  section,  tha 
AdBOtnistrator  or  the  Attorney  General,  If 
not  a  party,  may  Intervene  aa  a  matter  of 

right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  secticHi,  may  award  feee  for  ex- 
pert witnesses  to  the  prevailing  party,  when- 
ever the  court  datermtnas  suoh  an  award  is 
spproi»late. 

^e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sona) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  rule  or 
order  or  to  sertt  any  other  reU«f . 

(f)  Ftor  purpoees  of  this  section,  the  term 
"person"  Twssns  an  indivKlual,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  asaooUtkxx.  and  (subject  to 
•ubsectloa  (a)(1)(B))  any  SUU.  munlcl- 
paaty,  or  poiltlcal  subdlvlalon  of  a  State. 

(g)  When  any  actions  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section  Involving  the 
same  defendant  and  the  same  issues  of  vio- 
lations are  pending  in  two  or  more  jurts- 
dlotlons,  such  pending  prooeedlngs,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  defendant  reasonably  noade 
to  the  court  of  one  suoh  ]uzl«tflctlon,  may,  if 
ths  court  in  its  discretion  so  decides,  be  con- 
solidated for  trial  by  order  of  such  court,  and 
tried  In  (1)  any  district  selected  by  the  de- 
fmdant  where  ons  of  such  proceedings  is 
pending;  or  (S)   a  dlitriet  a^«ed  upon  by 
Btipxilation  between  the  partlee.  If  no  ordar 
for  conaoUdatton  la  ao  mad*  within  a  rea- 
sonable tin*,  tha  dsianrtant  nuy  apply  to 
the  court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  and  such 
court    (after   giving    aU   partiea   reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard)  may  by 
order,  unless  good  cauae  to  the  contrary  is 
shown,  specify  a  district  of  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  the  applicant's  principal  place  of 
business,  In  wbloh  aU  suoh  pead^  prooeed- 
lngs ShaU  be  consolldatad  tu  tdal  and  tried. 
Such  order  of  consolidation  sbaU  not  apply 
so  as  to  require  the  removal  of  any  case 
the  date  for  trial  of  which  baa  been  fixed. 
The  court  granting  such  order  shall  give 
prompt   notifleatlon   thereof   to   the    other 
courts  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  caase  oov- 
ered  thereby. 

BKVIROMMXNTAI,    FBXBtCTIOIf    AlfB    AaaXSSMaHI 

Sbc.  30.  The  Administrator  shaU,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Council  on  Bnvironmental 
Quality  and  other  Federal  acenclee.  develop 
the  necessary  personnel  and  Information  re- 
sources to  assess  the  evlronmental  conse- 
quences of  the  introduction  of  new  ohemlnal 
Sttbstanoea  into  the  environmant. 

coopxaATTON  or  rroaaAi.  KOMttcaa 

S«c.  21.  Upon  request  by  the  Administra- 
tor, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorised — 

(a)  to  make  Its  services,  pereennel.  and 
faculties  available  with  or  wttboint  relia- 
bursement  to  the  Adaalnlateatcr  to  aealat 
him  In  the  performance  of  bla  fancttons; 
and 

(b)  to  furnish  to  the  Administrator  such 
information,  data,  estimates,  and  statistics. 


and 'to  allow  the  Administrator  access  to 
all  Information  in  Its  possession  aa  ths  Ad- 
ministrator may  reasonably  determ^ae  to 
be  neeessary  tor  the  f>erformance  of  his 
functions  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

HXALTH  A>a>  SNViaONKKinAL  DATA 

Sec.  22.  Hie  Council  on  UivlroDmental 
Quality,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departmeate  or  agencies,  the 
selentifio  community,  and  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, shall  coordinate  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility" of  estai»Uahing  (1)  a  standard  classlfl- 
catlon  system  for  chemical  ooa^wunds  and 
related  subatancea,  and  (3)  a  standard 
means  for  storing  and  for  obtaining  rapid 
access  to  information  respecting  such  ma- 
terials. 

BVSTX   BXOtTtJkTIOKB 

Sac.  23.  (a)  Mothtng  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  authority  of  any  State  or  local  g:overn- 
ment  to  regulate  any  chemical  substance, 
or  to  eetaklUh  and  enfcree  standards  for 
test  protocols  for  chemloal  substaooes  to 
protect  health  or  the  snvironment,  except 
that— 

(1)  If  the  Administrator  prescribes  a  rule 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  applicable  to  a 
chemical  substance  (or  class  of  chemloal 
substances),  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  estatoUah  or  continue  to  enforce  any 
restriction  of  its  own  applicable  to  such 
substance  or  class  for  purposes  similar  to 
such  rule  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
rule,  other  than  a  total  ban  on  use  or  dis- 
tribution; and 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  prescribes  a  rule 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  applloabla  to  a 
chemical  subsUnce  (or  claas  of  chemical 
substances),  a  State  or  looal  government 
may  not  alter  the  effective  data  of  such  rule 
establish  or  continue  to  enforce  any  stand- 
ards for  test  protocols  applicable  to  such 
substance  or  class  for  pun>oeeB  similar  to 
those  of  a  rule  under  section  4. 

(b)  TTie  Administrator  may  by  rule,  upon 
the  petition  of  any  Stake  or  looal  govern- 
ment or  at  hJa  own  Initiative,  exempt  State 
and  looal  governments  from  the  prohibMions 
of  subseotlon  (a)  of  this  section  with  re- 
qiect  to  a  ^n^into^i  aubatanoe  If  such  ex- 
emption wQl  not,  through  difficulties  In 
marketing,  distribution,  or  other  factors,  re- 
sult in  placing  an  unreasonable  burden  upon 
conuneroe. 

JTTDICIAI.  aXVJSW 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Not  later  than  sixty  days 
following  pronnalgatlon  of  a  rule  vutder  sec- 
tions 4,  S.  and  6  of  this  Act,  any  pwson  ad- 
versely aBBOted  by  anoh  rule,  or  any  Inteeeet- 
ed  peieon.  may  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
CoHunbla  or  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  for  Judicial  review  of  such  rule. 
CMplee  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
tracMmltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Admialattatoc  or  other  oOeer  deaigrtated  taqr 
him  for  that  purpoee  and  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Administrator  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Attorney  General,  who  ahaU  fUe  in  the 
court,  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  Administrator  based  his  rule  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  shaU  Include  the  transtvlpt 
of  any  oral  presentation  of  data,  views,  or 
argumaats  required  under  sections  4,  5,  and 
6. 

(b)  If  the  peUtlooer  appliee  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  vlewa,  or 
argtunents  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  data,  views, 
or  arfuments  are  materia}  aad  that  theve 
are  reesnnshle  grounds  for  the  petltloosr's 
failure  to  adduce  sucia  data^^  views,  or  acgu- 
nente  in  the  prooeedlns  belore  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  court  may  ordef  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  additional  opporttinity  for 


oral  preeentatlon  of  data,  views,  or  argu- 
menu  and  for  written  submlaslona.  The 
Oommiaalon  may  modify  lu  findings,  or  make 
new  findings  by  reaaon  of  the  additional 
data,  views,  or  arguments  so  taken  and  shall 
file  such  modified  or  new  flndtnge.  and  its 
recommendation,  if  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  Its  original  rule,  with  the 
retvirn  of  such  additional  data,  vlewa  or 
arguments. 

(?)  Upon  the  ai«ag  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court 
ShaU  have  jurisdiction  to  review  nilea  pro- 
mulgated by  ths  Admlhtatrator  under  sec- 
tions 4.  6.  and  6  m  accordance  with  chapter 
7  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 'Oode  and 
to  grant  appropriate  relief,  including  u^wrim 
relief,  aa  provided  in  such  chapter.  Suiea 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
seotlone  4.  6.  and  6  of  thia  Act  shaU  not  be 
affirmed  unlees  the  finrttngs  required  to  be 
made  tmder  thoee  seotlona  are  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  taken 
as  a  whole. 

(d>  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  pan  any 
rule  promulgated  by  ths  Administrator 
which  is  reviewed  In  aeoordance  with  the 
terma  of  this  section  shall  be  final,  subjeet 
to  review  by  the  Stipreme  Ooiu^  of  the 
United  States  upKsn  oerttorerl  or  certified, 
as  provided  in  sectton  1364  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  remedies  provided  In  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any 
other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

ifATioNAL  sEcrntrrr  waivaa 
Sec.  38.  The  Administrator  may  waive  com- 
pliance with  any  provision  of  this  Act  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  tipon 
a  determlnaUon  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  that 
the  requested  waiver  is  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security.  The  Administrator  shall 
nimT^t.^tn  a  written  record  of  the  basis  upon 
which  such  waiver  was  granted  and  make 
such  record  available  for  in  camera  examina- 
tion when  relevant  in  a  Judicial  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  Upon  the  issuance  of  such  a 
waiver,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  that  the  waiver 
was  granted  for  nattenal  security  purpoees 
imlsas.  upon  the  rsquest  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defenss.  the  Administrator  detarmines  to 
omit  such  pubiioatlon  beoauae  the  publica- 
tion itself  would  be  oontrary  to  the  interests 
of  national  security. 

AVTBoaizATiOM  roa  arraoraiATiONS 
gic.  26.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  suma  as  may  be  neoea- 
sary,  but  not  to  exceed  $8i»00,000,  $11,000.- 
000,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing on  June  30,  IVn,  June  SO,  1974.  and  June 
80,  1975,  respectively,  for  the  puipoess  and 
administration  of  this  Aot.  No  pert  of  the 
funds  ao  autboclBed  to  be  appropriated  shall 
be  used  to  plan,  design,  or  oMtatruot  any  re- 
search laboratorlas. 

(b)  To  help  defray  tl»  expeaeea  of  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  by  rule,  reqwlre  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reaaooaMe  fee  ffem  any  pereoe  re- 
quired  to  submit  teat  data  undor  aeotloas 
4  and  6  of  this  Act.  BuoH  nilea  ahaU  not  peo- 
vide  for  any  fee  in  exeeas  of  aS^OO.  In  setting 
the  amount  of  suoh  a  tee.  the  Administrator 
shall  take  into  account  the  abUlty  to  pay  of 
the  person  required  to  submit  the  data  and 
ths  cost  to  ths  Administrator  of  reviewing 
such  data.  Such  rules  may  provide  fer  the 
sharing  of  the  expense  of  suoh  a  fee  in  any 
case  in  wk^Mh  the  expenses  of  teattng  ace 
shared  under  seoUon  4(d) . 

And  amend  the  title  so  ae  to  road:  "A 
\m  to  r^rdlftte  oommdcoe  to  protect 
bMlth  aod  thd  eBTlronmeat  acaLost 
tori''  checalcal  sutatazKes." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  mov«  that 
the  Senate  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
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Senmte  to  S.  1478,  with  anmndmenta 
whlcli  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendznents  will  b«  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoed. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  p««*  13,  ImmadlaUly  foUowlnc  sub- 
Motlon   (k).  iDMrt  the  toUowlzig  n>w  sub- 


"(1)  Tb«  Admlnutntor  nmj.  by  rule, 
piMorlb*  prooaduTM  for  the  purpoM  of  «n- 
■urlng  tbaX  inanufAotuzvn.  muo— ori,  or 
impoitan  of  ohwntwil  substanoM  which 
w«ra  not  produced  or  distributed  In  oom- 
maroa  for  ooxnmarelAl  purpoM  prior  to  the 
rtf.t»  of  aoactmant  of  thii  Aet,  fumlxb  no- 
tloa,  »  daMZtptlon  of  such  chemical  sub- 
■ta&ce.  and  teehnlaU  d*ta  reUtlng  to  the  en- 
Ttronmental  or  public  health  effects  of  the 
■ubetanoe  to  the  Admlnlatr»tor  before  Its 
dlatrlbutlon  In  oommerce." 

On  pace  33,  line  19.  strike  "or". 

On  page  33.  line  4.  strike  the  period  and 
ineert  tn  lieu  thereof  ":  or". 

On  page  3S.  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
Che  following: 

(3)  peetlclrtes  as  defined  In  the  Pederal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Bodenttolde  Act 
and  chemical  substances  used  in  B\ioh  pesti- 
cides, except  that  if  a  chemical  substance 
which  constitutes  such  pesticide  or  such  in- 
gredient is  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
svich  pestldds,  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such 
uae." 

On  page  23.  line  5,  strike  "The",  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Kxoept  for  sections  4. 
5.  or  a,  the". 

On  page  23.  line  10.  immediately  following 
"extent"  insert  "In  a  reasonable  tlms  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mt-.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  House  passed  8.  1478.  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  of  1972.  The  Senate 
acted  on  S.  1478  on  May  30  of  this  year. 

While  the  House  bill  contains  many 
desirable  features,  there  are  two  fea- 
tures of-  the  bill  which  I  feel  the  Senate 
should  not  agree  to.  As  the  Congress  will 
adjourn  either  today  or  early  next  week 
at  the  latest,  there  is  no  time  for  a  oon- 
feremce  to  determine  and  decide  the 
Issues.  Conseoaently,  the  motion  I  have 
made  is  dsalgned.  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences betwei  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions. If  Congress  doss  not  adjourn  until 
early  next  week,  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  compromises 
which  are  embodied  in  the  amendment  I 
propose. 

Tbe  first  change  In  the  House  bill  sug- 
gested by  tbe  amendment  would  treat 
the  problem  of  to  what  extent  SPA  wUl 
have  knowledge  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances prior  to  their  Introduction  Into 
the  marketplace. 

Under  the  Senate  Mil,  EPA  would  re- 
ceive premaiked  notification  of  new 
chemical  substances  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  commercial  production.  Hie  House 


version,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  for 
a  similar  procedure  with  respect  to  new 
chemical  sabetMices  which  sue  likely  to 
pose  substantial  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  environment,  but  provides  no  such 
procedure  for  new  chemical  substances 
for  which  dangers  are  unknown.  The 
compromise  suggested  by  the  amendment 
would  require  premarket  screening  for 
those  substances  required  to  be  screened 
by  the  House  bill  but  would  additionally 
authorise  preecreenlng  of  other  new  sub- 
stances as  welL 

After  receiving  notice  from  the  manu- 
facturer prior  to  distribution  in  com- 
merce, EPA  could  prevent  unreasonable 
environmental  or  public  health  threats 
prior  to  marketing  by  Invoking  the  pro- 
cedures of  section  6  of  the  House  bill 
which  authoriases  EPA  to  prescribe  rules 
to  protect  against  unreasonable  risks  to 
health  or  the  environment.  Thus,  if  the 
data  that  a  manufacturer,  processor,  or 
Importer  furnishes  prior  to  marketing 
shows  that  unreasonable  threats  may 
exist,  or  if  the  Information  Is  Insufficient 
to  msike  a  Judgment  that  it  is  safe,  EPA 
would  be  expected  to  take  appropriate 
regulatory  action  under  section  6. 

The  other  problem  with  the  House  bill 
concerns  the  relationship  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  other  environmental  and  public 
health  statutes.  The  Senate  bill  provided 
that  pesticides;  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
and  devices  subject  to  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and  material 
subject  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  would 
not  be  regulated  by  this  legislation.  To- 
b{ux;o  and  tobacco  products  and  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  would  likewise  be 
excluded  as  would  the  regulation  of  haz- 
ards which  are  covered  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  House 
bill  exempts  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and 
cosmetics  subject  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  tobacco  products  in  a 
maimer  similar  to  that  sulopted  by  the 
Senate  bill.  However,  the  House  bill  im- 
poses significant  restrictions  beyond 
those  imposed  by  the  Senate  bill  on  the 
authority  which  the  EPA  might  have 
with  respect  to  other  chemical  sub- 
stances. 

The  House  version  prohibits  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  exercising  his  authority 
under  this  act  if  any  risk  to  health  or  the 
environment  could  "be  prevented  or  re- 
duced to  a  sufBcient  extent  by  actions 
taken  under  any  other  Federal  law." 

The  compromise  suggested  by  the 
amendment  would  preserve  the  inappli- 
cability of  this  act  to  tobacco:  foods, 
drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  subject  to  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and  pes- 
ticides as  regulated  by  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fangldde,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act. 

With  respect  to  ohemlrjJ  substances 
which  might  fall  within  the  scope  of 
other  environmental  or  public  health 
law.  the  amendment  requires  that  the 
Administrator  shall  not  regulate  risks 
arising  from  those  chemicals  if  such  risks 
could  be  "prevented  or  reduced  to  a  suf- 
flcient  extent  in  a  reasonable  time  and 
In  a  reasonable  manner."  It  is  feared 
that  if  this  provision  of  the  House  bill 
remains  Intact  without  the  amending 
language,  if  any  other  law  oould  redoce 


risks  to  a  sufficient  extent  in  any  man. 
ner  and  after  any  amount  of  time  had 
elapsed  EPA  oould  not  act  under  this 
authority.  Take  the  example  of  a  con- 
sumer product  which  presents  environ, 
mental  risks  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
toxic  constituent  that  might  be  con- 
trolled by  sewage  treatment.  Even 
though  the  construction  of  those  treat- 
moit  facilities  would  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  oonstmct,  the  Administrator 
would  ^Jlve  no  authority  under  this  aet 
to  prevent  the  presence  of  that  toxic 
constituent  in  the  consumer  product.  The 
amending  language  is  intended  to  solve 
this  problem  by  allowing  EPA  to  act  un- 
der this  authority  if  the  same  result  could 
not  be  obtained  under  other  authority 
in  a  reasonable  manner.  What  is  in- 
tended is  that  the  act  could  be  used 
whenever  the  problem  could  be  more  ef- 
fectively dealt  with  under  this  law  rather 
than  other  authority.  Since  the  only 
"reasonable"  disposition  of  the  problem 
involved  would  be  that  which  controls  it 
most  effectively  in  terms  of  cost,  time, 
and  other  relevant  factors,  EPA  would  be 
able  to  choose  among  its  various  au- 
thorities to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  proceed. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  EPA 
to  ga^er  information  with  reelect  to 
risks  that  might  be  controlled  under 
other  statutes.  This  provision  will  enable 
EPA  to  use  this  authority  to  gather  data 
which  will  be  useful  in  assessing  risks 
that  can  be  controlled  by  other  statutes. 

While  there  are  other  less  acute  prob- 
lems with  the  House  bill,  in  my  view 
the  amendments  represent  a  reasonable 
con4>romlse  between  the  two  versions. 
Should  the  amendments  be  accepted.  I 
feel  that  the  flnsd  product  vrUl  be  very 
similar  to  that  which  would  emerge  from 
conference  and  will  provide  an  extremely 
woi^able  framework  for  the  control  oT 
toxic  substanoes. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasise  that  it  was 
Just  last  night  that  the  House  passed 
the  bill  and  sent  it  here,  thus  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  this  means  to  see  if  we  can 
compromise  the  differences  to  get  what 
the  Sexiate  considers  a  reasonable  bill. 
If  the  matter  is  sent  to  the  House,  they 
still  have  time  to  accept  this  amendment. 
Quite  clearly  there  would  be  no  time  to 
convme  a  conference. 

The  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  indicated,  in  conversa- 
tions that  I  had  with  him  before,  that 
he  had  some  reservations  on  this  matter, 
and  I  will  therefore  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him  if  he  cares  to  state  any  position  at 
this  time. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7a»— 
OBANTINa  CONSENT  OF  CON- 
ORBSS  TO  CERTAIN  BOUNDARY 
AORXEMBNTB  BETWEEN  THE 
STATES  OF  MARYLAND  AND  VIR- 
OINIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  733.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Vat  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  733)  granting 
Uie  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  boundary 
agreements  between  the  States  of  Maryland 
snd  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
tbe  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


,w: 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rcdl. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL 
ACT  or  1972 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  have  more  Mem- 
bers in  the  Chamber,  which  was  the 
purpose  of  my  calling  a  quorum.  It  was 
not  a  delaying  tactic.  I  think  that  the 
Senate,  or  at  least  such  Members  as  are 
present,  should  have  clearly  in  mind 
tbe  situation  that  has  arisen. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  passed 
8o-caUed  toxic  substances  bills. 

The  Senate  bin  Is  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  Home  bin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  already  have  sev««l 
laws  enacted  affecting  this  subject — 
and  vary  laudable  legislation — most  of 
which  has  come  from  the  Commerce 
Committee  with  support  of  the  oitlre 
committee.  For  example,  we  have  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act:  the  Poultry  Products  Ihspeetlon 
Act;  the  Federal  Meat  mspeotlon  Act; 
the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Aet;  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde Act;  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act; 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  the  Federal  Water 
Pi^ution  Control  Act;  the  Federal  Has- 
ardous  Substances  Act;  and  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Now,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  might  sound  synonymous 
with  the  bill  now  imder  consideration. 
Actually,  that  act  has  to  do  with  con- 
somws  and  with  s^dsstanees  that  would 
be  injurious  to  hinnan  beings.  But,  the 
point  is  that  all  of  these  acts  are  il- 
lustrative of  the  volume  of  laws  we  now 
have  on  the  bo<*a.  '  .V-^f^"^ 


Altbougfa  this  Toxic  Substanoes  Con- 
trol Act  was  reported  by  the  oooMnlttee 
without  dtssenting  votes,  as  I  recall,  the 
distlnsntBbed  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bsna) ,  did  have  some  reservations 
and  wrote  supplemental  views. 

UOdsr  this  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sm- 
ate,  the  Adadntstrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  was  not  only 
empowered,  but  required  to  take  action 
against  any  substance  which  he  con- 
sidered posed  a  threat  to  health  or  the 
environment.  And.  It  carried  a  fine  of 
ISftjOOO,  I  believe,  for  a  knowing  viola- 
tion. 

It  made  him  practioaUy  a  "esar"  over 
future  chemical  substances. 

For  example,  we  all  know  about  deter- 
gents. We  know  what  is  being  done  to 
reduce  phosphates  in  detergmts  by  in- 
dustry itself. 

But,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain, the  Senate-passed  bill  would 
have  reached  even  new  substaneee  that 
might  come  into  being  some  time  in  the 
future.  And,  it  puts  In  the  hands  of  one 
man  the  power  to  regulate  all  such 
presently  unknown  substances. 

We  all  realise  tbe  need  of  protecting 
the  environment.  It  has  become,  in  one 
sense,  to  a  certain  extent  a  phobia,  be- 
cause almost  everything  we  do  can  be 
considered  to  have  some  effect  upon  the 
environment,  however  small  or  remote 
that  may  be. 

However,  there  also  must  be  some  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  large 
sums  of  money  spent  in  scientific  re- 
search by  private  chemical  Industries  to 
develop  new  chemicals  for  some  bene- 
ficial purpose.  I  do  not  say  that  such 
chemicals  cannot  carry  side  effects  that 
should  be  guarded  against,  but  nether 
should  we  unduly  impede  such  research. 
The  House-passed  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  go  as  far.  It  did  not,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  propose 
regulation  of  future  chemical  substances 
that  have  not  yet  come  into  being,  that 
are  not  even  presently  contemplated,  and 
whl«^  oould  be  reflated  by  one  man 
who  woukt  be  the  "csar"  of  the  enforce- 
ment <tf  this  act. 

The  House  has  takm  an  alleged  posi- 
tion on  this  bill,  which  I  do  not  advocate. 
It  has  taken  such  a  position  in  several 
instances.  And.  without  criticizing  the 
other  body,  which  cannot  be  permitted 
under  our  rules,  I  think  tbe  House  has 
had  a  tendency  to  be  arbitrary.  Its  posi- 
tion on  this  bill  is — and  I  have  been  in- 
formed directly  by  those  on  the  commit- 
tee and  I  imderstand  my  colleague  was 
so  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee— the  House  bill  or 
notiilng.  It  will  not  accept  tbe  far-reach- 
ing tnnvlslons  of  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
I  cen  quite  understand  why  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Mofls) ,  does  not  propose  to  disagree 
with  the  House,  ask  for  a  conference,  and 
appoint  conferees,  evoi  though  we  may 
stlU  have  until  Monday  or  Tuesday  to 
deal  with  that  situation. 

Tyv»tj»ft/i.  he  wishes  to  offer  certain 
amendments  to  S.  1478,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  We  can  discuss  these  ammd- 
ments  which  seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
insignificant.  For  example,  one  would 
make  It  permissive  for  the  Administrator 


of  the  Environmental  ProteoiloD  Agency 
to  regulate  any  new  chemical  substances, 
with  the  only  recourse  being  lengthy  lit- 
igation in  the  courts.  But.  it  does  not  re- 
quire hlT«  to  so  regulate,  bat  be  may  do 
it. 

Mr.  President.  franUy.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  way  to  handle  highly 
technical  legislation  such  as  this  bill.  All 
througta  tbe  past  months  tbe  Oommerce 
Ckunmittee.  on  which  I  am  proitd  to 
serve,  has  been  grinding  out  leglalatlan 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  hu- 
man betoas.  Tbey  are  good  btUs  and  it 
is  a  proud  record. 

I  unhesitatingly  praise  tbe  dlstin- 
gulsbed  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  dlstin- 
gidshsd  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Maes) 
and  all  other  committee  mecobers  for 
these  constructive  legislative  efforts.  But, 
if  the  House  has  one  version  of  this  ex- 
txeoB^  technical  bill:  tbe  Senate,  an- 
oUier.  and  we  are  in  the  dosing  hours 
wbm  we  are  legislating  imder  the  gun. 
then  it  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  bv  le^slating  on  tbe  floor- 
adding  amendments  to  the  bill  and  send- 
ing It  back  to  tbe  House. 

If  we  want  to  put  them  to  the  test  and 
find  out  If  tbe  House  is  wUhng  to  meet  us 
haUwair,  we  couid  disagree  and  ask  for 
a  conference.  If  they  turn  us  down  that 
is  proof  Plough  of  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  failure  to  legislate. 

But.  what  we  are  talking  about  with 
this  amendment  are  chemical  substances 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has 
dreamed  up  yet.  It  is  a  substance  that 
may  be  invented  or  devised  at  some  fu- 
ture point  in  time.  Yet.  this  amendment 
seeks  to  Include  it  and  confer  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envlranmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  this  arbitrary  reg- 
ulatory power  over  something  that  has 
not  even  happened.  Quite  frankly,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  between  now  and  next 
spring  some  chemical  company  is  going 
to  come  forth  with  «/Mru>thirn  thskt  is 
going  to  destroy  our  environment  and 
make  It  haaardom  to  live  on  this  earth. 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  trying  to 
legislate  at  this  point  In  time  between  tbe 
diametrically  different  views  of  tbe 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  is  an  exercise  in 
futmty  at  the  very  best;  and.  at  tbe 
worst,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  praetLoe. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  tbe  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  very  stnmdy 
opposes  this  method  of  adopting  at  tbe 
last  mint^  new  amendments  to  House- 
passed  billfi,  and  sending  them  back  to 
the  House»  wbsn  I  doubt  it  would  do 
any  good.  I  doubt  that  they  would  be 
accepted.  But.  even  if  tbey  were  ac- 
cepted, in  my  opinion  it  is  not  tbe  car»- 
ful  and  Judicious  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  what  tbe 
parliamentary  situation  is?  Some 
amendment  has  been  offered.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  made  a  motion  to  con- 
cur with  amendments  and  tba4  is  tbe 
pending  question. 

Mr.  CXyrrON.  would  it  be  in  order  for 
me,  with  this  amendment  pending,  to 
make  a  motion  that  tbe  Senate  dJsegree 
with  the  HotBe  and  appoint  conferees? 
Or,  BBWt  tbat  motion  wait  untfl  tbe 
amendment  is  disposed  of? 
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Tha  PRESIDING  OFPICBB.  The 
motion  to  concur  takes  precedence  over 
a  motion  to  disagree  and  ask  for  • 
confatcnee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  tWnk  It  was  a 
question  of  a  motion  to  concur. 

Mr.  MOS8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Bfioas,  My  motion  was  that  we 
concur  with  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  Senate  bill  with  amend- 
mente.  It  is  a  motion  to  concur  with 
amendments,  and  that  takes  precedence. 
Mr.  COTTON.  And.  that  takee  prece- 
dence. Very  well,  I  will  withhold  Huch  a 
motion,  of  course,  under  that  ruling. 
But,  I  fert  I  must  oppose  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  and  this  procednre 
for  legislating.  If  the  motion  to  ooncur 
does  not  prevail,  then  I  serve  notice  that 
I  will  move  that  we  disagree  with  the 
House,  ask  for  a  conference,  and  nesne 
conferees.  I  might  have  sometMng  more 
to  say  later  about  the  merits  of  this 
matter,  but  I  thank  the  dlstlngulriied 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  for  per- 
mitting me  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  on  being  presented  on 
what  even  now  we  think  is  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  with  a  House  WD  Mid 
being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
point conferees  and  go  to  a  conference. 
But  it  is  a  factual  situation  that  exists. 
When  I  caned  up  the  House  message  I 
pointed  on*  that  the  Senate  acted  on  this 
bill  on  May  30  of  this  year  and  It  was  not 
until  today  that  the  House  bill  came  over 
and  the  House  has  made  extensive 
amendments.  We  are  faced  with  a  situ- 
ation In  which  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can. 

If  we  appoint  coof  erees  and  send  it  to 
the  House,  there  would  be  a  question  of 
how  we  could  meet  and  we  all  know  of 
the  probloBs  that  prevail  in  a  confer- 
ence. So  tn  an  attempt  to  sidvage  at  least 
me  best  purt  of  this  bill  It  was  thought 
desirable  that  we  propose  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us,  hoping  that  a  half- 
way position  between  tbs  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  could  be  agreed  to.  In  ef- 
fect, we  are  sending  them  a  compromise 
that  might  be  expected  from  a  confer- 
enoe  H  a  conference  were  held. 

I  recognize  there  is  no  tusurance  that 
the  House  will  accept  that.  They  can 
sit  on  it  and  let  it  die  and  we  are  helpless 
to  do  anything  about  it,  just  as  we  could 
let  It  die  here.  But  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  the  House  may  take  our  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
pointed  out.  this  taill  deals  with  sub- 
stances that  are  hazu:^us  to  public 
health  or  the  mvironment  and.  there- 
fore, we  are  talking  about  a  very  impor- 
tant area.  As  our  senior  Republican  col- 
league on  the  committee  pointed  out, 
this  was  rm>orted  by  the  committee  with- 
out dlseant.  Th«e  were  additional  views 
and  explanation.  One  of  tbe  Senators 
wished  to  make  additional  views  but  he 
did  not  vote  "No."  So  it  came  out  by 
unanimout  vote.  We  think  It  Is  a  very 
good  MU  and  we  hope  «e  oan  salvage 
tbe  b«t  features  of  tbe  bill  the  coounlt- 
tee  reported.  We  are  proud  of  the  work 


done,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire said. 

Therefore,  I  hope  very  much  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted  by  this  body 
and  that  we  will  then  send  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  the  amendment.  If  they 
concur  it  oould  go  to  the  President.  If 
they  do  not  concur  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  compel  them. 

Therefore,  I  submit  the  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  voted  on  by  this  body. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  more  than  a  minute. 

Plrst.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
supplemental  views  of  Mr.  BiAKBU  in 
which  some  of  us  concur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRs.  as  follows : 

SrPPI-ritlNTAL  VlIWS  OF  M«.  Bakxk 

While  I  Bupport  the  purposes  of  this  leg- 
tilMlon  uid  voted  to  report  the  measure  to 
the  Senate,  I  think  that  It  is  desirable  to 
point  out  aa  l&here&t  clanger  made  possible 
by  the  pre-market  screening  provlalona  of 
section  104:  that  In  our  zeal  to  protect  the 
poptilac*  from  "unreasonable"  health  or  en- 
"ironmental  hieards  we  will  also  "protect" 
it  from  the  benefit  of  many  new  chemical 
products  and  nifle  development,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  saiall  chemical  companies, 
of  new  products  which  may  poee  no  such 
haoards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  proponents  of  con- 
sumer legislation  have  an  unrealistic  attitude 
toward  Industry  in  general.  Examples  of  caees 
in  wbleh  industry  saems  to  disregard  the 
public  mterest  In  order  to  Incrvaae  profits 
are  devoured  by  consumer  groups  and  the 
press.  We  often  fall  to  recognize,  however, 
the  simple  fact  that  American  Industry  Is 
dependent  on  the  people  of  this  country  for 
Its  success.  While  the  public  has  a  right  from 
a  moral  standpoint,  to  expect  fair  and  hon- 
est treatment  from  manufacturers,  manu- 
faoturers  have  a  material  interest  In  such  a 
fair  and  boneet  attitude  toward  the  con- 
sumer. A  company's  reputation  rests  In  large 
part  on  the  quality  of  Its  products  and  It  U 
to  the  company's  Interest  to  see  that  Its 
products  are  careftilly  developed  and  tested 
before  they  are  Introduced  in  the  market- 
place. 

Such  an  attitude  toward  Industry  oan  re- 
sult In  legislation  which  takes  on  punitive 
overtones  and  which  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  lnd\istry  will  try  to  get 
away  with  as  much  as  possible,  regardless 
of  what  the  efTects  on  the  public  might  be. 
and  that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  to  shelter  and  protect  the 
puMlo  against  these  outrageous  attempts. 

I  feel  that  this  attitude  is  unrealistic,  un- 
reasonable and  unnecessarily  restrictive  of 
American  Industry,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
traces  of  this  attitude  are  evident  In  the  pre- 
market  screening  requirements  of  Section 
104  of  this  bill.  I  have  not  been  convinced 
that  pro -market  screening  of  new  chemical 
substances  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety.  If  this  provision  were  to 
be  deleted,  as  sviggeeted  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Bnvlronmental  Protection  Agency,  we 
wovUd  still  be  left  with  very  strong  testing 
and  reporting  requirements  for  Industry  and 
the  Administrator  would  stlU  have  authority 
to  restrict  the  use  or  distribution  of  chem- 
icals and  to  condemn  chemicals  where  Im- 
minent hazards  exist. 

WhUe  I  hope  that  my  fears  will  prove  un- 
founded, I  fear  that  we  are  Imposli^;  mirdens 
on  tbe  ctiemleal  Industry,  and  espedaUy  on 
small  companies,  which  will  be  so  heavy 
as  to  dlMounes  resiarcb  and  development 
of  new  products  and  stifle  the  further  growth 
of  an  Industry  which  has  made  great  con- 


tributions to  progress  In  aU  aspects  of  oar 
daUyUvea. 

HOWAKB  H.  BaKBl,  Jr. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  Members  of  the  House  have 
indicated  to  my  friend  from  Utf^,  but  as 
far  as  this  Senator  is  oonoemed,  he  has 
the  adamant  statement  that  the  House 
will  not  accecit  anything  that  goes  far- 
ther  and  grants  more  power  than  tht 
House  bill  confers. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  the  way  to  win  f rlmds  and  influence 
people  is  to  try  to  reason  with  them,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moas)  is  that 
the  Senate  take  the  same  kind  of  ada- 
mant position  the  House  is  taking,  and  I 
know  I  find  their  position  Irritating.  The 
House  says.  "Do  not  bother  with  it;  do 
not  fool  with  it;  you  take  our  bill  or 
nothing." 

Well,  instead  of  saying.  "We  cannot 
tsike  your  bill;  we  ask  for  a  conference; 
we  name  conferees;  can  we  sit  down  and 
reason  together?" — as  our  dear  friend, 
former  President  Jcdmson,  used  to  say 
so  many  times — the  Senate  will  be  say- 
ing, in  defiance  to  the  House,  "We  are 
sending  the  bill  back  to  you  with  two 
amendments,  now  you  take  it  or  leave 
it." 

The  question  Is,  when  we  get  through 
with  It,  who  is  to  blame?  On  whose  back 
does  the  monkey  rest? 

What  we  should  do,  in  the  prescribed 
parliamentary  way,  is  simply  but  cour- 
teously, say  to  the  House.  "We  caniMt 
agree.  We  ask  for  a  conference.  We  name 
conferees  and  ask  you  to  confer  with  us." 
Then,  if  they  refuse  to  deal  with  us.  and 
if — and  it  is  a  big  "If" — between  now  and 
next  May  or  June  some  laboratory  pro- 
duces some  horrible  chonical  substance 
that  is  a  menace  to  the  environment,  wt 
are  not  to  blame  for  it.  The  House 
stopped  the  legislation  by  not  going  to 
confo^nee. 

But,  if  we  adopt  the  same  tactics,  and 
instead  of  saying,  "We  would  like  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  you,"  we  amend  the 
bill  and  send  It  back  sayizig,  "You  take 
this  or  leave  it,"  I  think  that  is  the  surest 
way  to  get  nowhere. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  By  sending  this  amendment 
back  to  the  House,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
giving  them  any  ultimatum  and  saying. 
"You  now  have  to  take  this."  They  can 
always  ask  for  a  conference  on  that  side, 
if  they  want  to.  What  we  have  here  is 
a  reasonable  compromise.  It  goes  half- 
way. We  have  given  a  good  bit  to  them, 
but  we  have  restated  some  points  that 
seem  to  be  of  great  importance  to  us  that 
we  want  to  keep  In  the  legislation.  So 
it  is  a  compromise.  Perhaps  the  House 
will  be  adamant,  as  some  think  it  will 
be,  but  at  least  we  wiU  have  tried  to  do 
ererything  we  can  to  get  legislation  this 
year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  are  two  answers 
to  what  the  Senator  has  said.  The  first 
answer  is  that  I  oaoBOt  associate  myseU 
with  the  idea  that  this  is  halfwajr 
grovind.  It  still  confers  upon  one  person, 
the  Administrator  oi  tbe  Enviromnental 
Protection  Agency,  the  arbitrary  power 
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to  deal  with  any  future  chemical  sub- 
stance that  mlitot  be  brought  forth.  It 
simply  says  he  Is  not  compelled  to.  bat 
be  may.  To  my  mlhd,  that  Is  not  a  half- 
«av  ground. 

in  the  second  place.  i(  there  is  neithw 
liaste  nor  tbe  poeaUsUity  of  adjoamlDg 
in  the  wee  hours  tonight,  but  rBttier'g«>^ 
ing  over  to  next  Monday  or  Tuesday  at 
the  latest,  then  all  we  are  doing  is  de- 
laying consideration  of  the  bill  by  send- 
ing it  back  to  tbe  House  with  amend- 
ments for  it  to  look  at  and  see  if  it  will 
accept  them  or  ask  for  a  conferoioe. 

The  fastest,  safest.  zzKwt  sensible  and 
reasonable  way.  In  my  opinion  la  to  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  House,  ap- 
point our  conferees,  and  let  them  sit 
down  and  decide. 

I  do  not  regard  these  two  amendments 
of  the  Senator  as  anywhere  near  a  half- 
way ground.  And,  I  doubt  that  the  House 
will  either. 

Mr.  MOSS.  May  I  just  take  30  sec- 
onds to  say  that  the  chemical  substances 
we  are  talking  about  are  those  for  which 
little  or  no  Information  exists  with  re- 
spect to  damage  to  the  health  or  envi- 
ronment, and  the  procedures  that  the 
EPA  must  follow  under  the  act  prevent 
arbitrary  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yea*  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufftclent  second?  There  Is  not. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  would  like  to 
save  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Preeldcnt,  I  again 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  oonciu:  in  the 
House  amendment  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  cedl  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fr(»n  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BxBLx),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CBn.ss),'  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chitrch),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Crakston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  EASTLAWi).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris  J,  the 
Senator  from  South  C6ux>llna  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Httgbxb),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HincPBiucT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kiniwdy), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovxRN),  the  Soiator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McImtyrx),  the  Sena- 


tor tram  liontana  (Mr.  MncaLV),  the 
senator  from  Mlsnasoto  (lir.  Uomaui) . 
tbe  senator  from  Mew  Ifexkeo  (Mr.  Mow- 
TOTA).  VbB  Sanator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Minnax),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PASsoax),  tbe  SMiator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxu),  the  Senator 
from  Coaneetlcut  (Mr.  Rxasoorr),  the 
Sanator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SrAMCHAii) , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Croira). 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK)  are  necessarily  aiieent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  WyocBlng  (Mr.  McOn)  is  absent 
on  oflteial  butlneaa. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  tbe  Senator  from  Washlnf<ton 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampahire  (Mr.  Mclirmii),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pkll)  would  each  vote  ••yea." 

Mr.  OOTTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  CJolorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baksr), 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxtrttb 
and  Mr.  HttTSKA),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Foho),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  OOLDWATra),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Otarm) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  HArriM-D),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jc«»ah),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
MOND) ,  and  the  Senator  frtrni  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Then  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
COOK)   is  abeoit  oa  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
MtmDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bnuiow),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  B«ook«),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pbrct), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sax»«)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tovrax)  and  the  Senator 
frwn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cua-ns)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  29, 
nays  22.  as  follows: 


Barrts 
HataaM 

Holltngt 
Hruaka 
Hugbea 
Huoaphray 

Jackson 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Mathi&a 
McOee 


McOovara 
UetcaU 

Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Meatera 

Mundt 
UusUe 
Pastore 
Peamn 

PeU 
Percy 


BtMeoS 

Saxbe 
Soott 


gpff«^g 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Ttasrmond 

Tower 


Anderson 

Bentsen 

Bogsa 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Ervin 

Oambrell 

Gravel 
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TBAS— 39 

Hart 
Hartke 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Miner 

Moss 

NAYS— 22 


Nelson 

Prozmlre 

Kandolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

wraiams 


Aiken 

Allen 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Oooper 


Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeUmon 

Bible 

Brock 


Cotton 
Ooit 

Domlnlck 
Fax^nln 
Pulbrtght 
Qumey 
,  Jr.    Hansen 
McCIellan 


Packwood 

Smith 

Stafford 

StannlB 

Stevens 

Welcker 

Young 


NOT  VOTtNO — 49 


Brooke 

GhUes 

Church 

Oook 

Cranston 

Curtis 


BagUton 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Onffln 


So  Mr.  Moss'  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  mtfliiygt  from  tkm  House  of  Hep- 
resentatlvee  hy  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  olerks,  sJUMMisced  that  tbe 
House  had  passed  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

8    666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 

postal  employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  minoU, 

PoetOfBce;  ^   ,  ,.      ^ 

S.  908.  An  act  f<Jr  the  relief  of  John  O. 

8.  2147.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Marie  M. 

Rldgelyi  ^  ,. 

8.  aa70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Magnus 
David  Forrester; 

8.  2276.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang 
Kutter; 

S.  2460.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Kenneth  J. 

Wolff; 

8  2714  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Master  Ser- 
geant Winiam  O.  Harpold,  United  SUtes 
Marine  Corps  (retired) : 

8.  2788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  O. 
Mayoros; 

S.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 

Rodrlguea;  ^     _ 

8.  3066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurloe 
Marchbanks; 

S.  3287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary 
Wentworta.  of  SUples,  Mlnneeota; 

8.  8Sae.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  the  Apfia- 
laohlAB  Beglonal  Hoapltale,  Inc.; 

8.  3583.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeiald 
Vincent  Bull;  and 

8.  40M.  An  act  to  provide  that  any  per- 
son operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test  of  his 
blood,  breath,  or  urine,  for  the  purpoee  of 
determining  the  blood  alcohol  content. 

The  massage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  '8.  34«3^  for 
the  reUef  of  CTass  C^nmty,  N.  Dak.,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  dtaacreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  tbe  bill  <H.R. 
1467)  to  axatnd.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  personal  ex- 
empUons  In  tbe  case  of  American  Samo- 
ans:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mn.L8  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  TTumav.  Mr 
BimKi  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Bxrrs  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  House  at 
the  conference. 

Tbe  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votee  of  the  two  Hooses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  bill 
(KM.  8396)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  to  au- 
thorize grants  to  States  for  rrtiabllita- 
tlonal  services  to  those  with  severe  dis- 
abilities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annrwmri^  that 
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the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11032)  to 
enable  the  blind  and  the  othergrlae  otaya- 
Icaily  disabled  to  participate  fully  m 
the  social  and  economic  Itfe  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment   of   the   Senate    to    the   bill 

H.R.  11773)  to  amend  section  389  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  iiyt  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ex- 
clude the  personnel  recorda,  home  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
ofQcers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  the  records  open  to  public 
inspection. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  an  the 
amendment  of   the  Senate  to  the  bill 

HJl.  13657)  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1863,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (.H.J. 
Res.  1301;  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages  under  the  National 
Housing  Act. 


for  Education  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  fiducatlon,  and  Welfare. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  Is  an  excellent  choice  to  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  assigned. 
I  am  delisted  that  he  has  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  cciiflrma- 
tlon  of  the  nomlnatlon^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


ENROLLED  BILLfl  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  ot  1958.  and  for  other 
purpodee; 

5.  3507.  An  act  to  establiah  a  national  pol- 
icy and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
.-nanagement.  beneficial  use.  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  reeourcee 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  aonea,  and  for  other 
purpoMs: 

J.  Res.  a04.  Joint  rasolutlon  to  authorize 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  public  worlcs 
m  the  tmited  States;  and 

J  Ree.  338.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorize 
and  reqneat  the  President  to  prodatm  the 
v««k  beginning  October  15,  1973.  aa  "Na- 
tional Drug  AhuM  Prerentlon  Weak.** 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Robxkt  C. 
Byrb). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSIOH 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation which  was  reported  earlier  today. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  <rf  ex- 
ecutive buslneffl.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haxt)  .  The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.. 
of  New  York,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiclent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION    TO    CARRY    OUT 
JELLYFISH  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  C^air  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  H.R.  16074. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haht)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  R^;>resentatives 
on  HJi.  16074,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
thebiU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  (H.R.  18074)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  7577)  to  amend  section 
3306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  to 
have  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  line  3,  Insert  the 
following  new  Sections : 

8k.  a.  Section  5306(b)  of  the  Internal 
Bavenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to  form  of 
stampa  for  containers  of  distilled  spirits)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  other  form  of 
stamp"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "other 
form  of  stamp,  or  other  devloe". 

Sac.  3.  Section  S801  (b)  of  the  Internal  Bev- 
enue  Code  of  1954  ( relating  to  authority  for 
establishment,  alteration,  and  distribution  of 


stamps)  Is  amenrtsd  by  atrlklnc  out  tbe  perl* 
od  at  the  and  tbereof  awl  Inaartlng  in  u«u 
tiwreof  ":  except  tbat  atamps  required  by  or 
praaerlbad  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tlon  5208  or  aaetlon  5S88  may  be  prepared  and 
dlatrlbutad  by  persons  autborUwd  by  the 
SMMtary  or  hla  detagata,  under  suoh  controls 
for  tba  protactlon  ai  tha  iwvanue  aa  shaU  be 
daamed  naoeaaary." 

Mt.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  existing  law  containers  of  distilled 
spirits 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  WUl 
the  Senator  please  suspend? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  In  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  under 
existing  law,  containers  of  distilled  spir- 
its must  have  afOxed  thereto  a  stamp, 
commonly  known  as  a  "strip  stamp,"  ai 
evidence  of  tax  payment.  The  Hartke 
amendment  would  change  section  5205 
(h)  of  chapter  51  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954 — relating  to  the  form 
of  the  stamp  required  to  indicate  pay- 
ment of  tax — to  authorl»  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  pre- 
scribe a  "device"  other  than  a  stamp  for 
use  on  containers  of  distilled  spirits  as 
evidence  of  tax  payment. 

The  second  proposed  change  would 
amend  section  6801  fb)  of  chapter  69  of 
the  code  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  authorize  persons  outside 
the  Treastiry  Department  to  prepare  and 
distribute  the  stamps  "or  other  devices" 
required  or  prescribed  for  use  on  con- 
tainers of  distUled  spirits.  Section  6801 
(b)  of  the  code  currently  restricts  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  stamps 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

Technological  advtinces  In  the  closure 
Industry  indicate  that  materials  or  meth- 
ods other  than  strip  stamps  for  evidenc- 
ing tax  payment  of  containers  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  may  prove  satisfactory  In 
the  future.  If  so,  the  addition  of  the 
words  "or  other  devices,"  to  section  5205 
(h)  will  allow  the  Treasury  Department 
to  recognize  such  a  development  and  to 
authorize  other  forms  of  evidence  of  tax 
pasnnent. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  possible 
future  developments  In  the  closure  In- 
dustry, it  Is  necessary  to  amend  section 
8801(b)  relating  to  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  stamps.  The  preswit  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate prepare  and  distribute  stamps  Is 
entirely  satisfactory  as  long  as  paper 
stamps  are  used,  since  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  Is  geared  to  the 
printing  of  paper.  However,  thfe  restric- 
tion does.  In  effect,  exclude  consideration 
of  most  other  methods  and  materials  be- 
cause the  Government  generally  is  not 
equipped  to  process  other  materials. 

"Hie  proposed  Hartke  amendment  to 
section  6801  fb)  would  provide  the  au- 
thority needed  by  the  Secretary  to  allow 
private  firms  or  Individuals  to  prepare 
and  distribute  any  new  devices  that 
might  be  approved  for  use  as  evidence  of 
payment  of  tax  on  containers  of  distilled 
spirits. 

The  stamps  used  on  bottles  of  distilled 
spirits  to  evidence  tax  payment  are  rep- 
resentative In  the   aggregate   of  large 
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amounts  of  taxes.  Preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  the  stamps,  or  any  other  devle» 
that  might  be  used  to  Indicate  payment 
of  tax,  could  not  be  released  from  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
without  abandoning  the  proteeticm  to  the 
revenue  achieved  by  the  current  statute. 
Iherefore,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  6801(b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  the  controls  believed 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  revwiue 
when  authorizing  persons  other  than  the 
Treasury  Department  to  prepare  and 
distribute  the  stan^n  or  devices  reqidred 
for  evidence  of  payment  of  tax  on  con- 
tainers of  distilled  spirits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hartke  amendment 
has  the  full  approval  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. In  a  July  13, 1972,  letter  to  President 
Nixon,  George  Shulti,  Secretary  of  the 
■n-easury,  proposes  the  changes  that 
would  be  made  by  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Secretary 
Sbultz'  letter  be  included  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hartke  amendment 
has  already  received  favorable  action  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  Is  siu:e  to  receive  favorable  consid- 
eration in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hartke  amendment 
Is  really  very  simple.  It  would  permit 
new  methods  of  affixing  a  tax  stamp  to 
be  used  on  an  experimental  basis.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  sent  a 
draft  of  the  amendment  to  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  en- 
dorsing this  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  SKcaETAKY  or  the  IbXAStrar, 

Washington,  DC,  July  13,  1972. 
Hon.  Spao  T.  AONXW, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea>  Mb.  PMBsmxNT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Internal  Bavenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the 
authorizing  of  means  other  than  stampa  to 
evidence  tax  payment  of  containers  of  dis- 
tilled spirits.     . 

Under  existing  law,  tba  evldanoa  of  tax 
payment  required  to  be  placed  on  oontatners 
of  dlstUled  spirits  is  raatrtcted  to  a  stamp. 
Technological  advanoea  In  the  cloaura  in- 
dnttry  indicate  that  other  methods  of  evi- 
dencing tax  payment  may  prove  satlafactory 
in  the  future.  The  propoaed  amendments  to 
wtsting  statutaa  wUl  provide  the  naoeaaary 
flexibility  to  accommodate  sach  other 
methods. 

A  detaUed  analysis  and  comparative  print 
are  also  encloeed  for  your  consideration. 

It  wUl  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay  the 
propoaed    legislation   before   the   Senate.   A 
slmUar  proposal  has  bean  tranamlttad  to  tba 
House  of  Repreeentattvea. 
Sincerely, 

Osoacs  P.  Sbcltc. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  is  ready  to  proceed  with  a  similar 
amendment.  There  is  no  revenue  loss 
whatever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  proceed  at  this  time  with  a  series 
of  amendments.  There  are  seven  amend- 
ments. These  seven  are  a  part  of  the 


amendments  included  in  the  Finance 
Ctnnmittee  summary  which  have  hMre- 
tofore  been  dUcusaad  by  the  chairman 
of  the  oonmiittM,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Loxo).  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  Is  busily  engagad  in  the  con- 
ference on  H.R.  1  and  also  the  oonfer- 
enoe  on  the  debt  limit,  he  has  requested 
that  I  proceed  to  manage  these  bills. 

I  have  also  discussed  these  amend- 
ments with  the  dlsttngaUhed  Senator 
from  Wlsoonsin  (Mr.  Paoxmu).  Cer- 
tain amendments  which  are  In  this  list 
have  now  been  deleted  emd  will  not  be 
brought  up.  I  would  like  it  understood 
that  certain  amendments  were  omitted 
because  there  Is  no  dear  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  could 
agree  that  they  oould  be  talcen  up  8t  ttxls 
time. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  implication 
that  there  Is  any  impropriety  about  the 
omitted  amendments.  It  is  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  action  of  the 
Senate  that  we  not  proceed  vrith  the 
omitted  amendments  at  this  time.  If  at 
a  later  time  they  can  be  cleared  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  other  Senators,  they  will  be 
tak^i  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  aceonimodatlon  of 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  explain,  as  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  said,  that  the  reason 
I  am  opposed  to  these  amendments  is 
not  because  they  have  no  merit.  They 
may  have  a  good  deal  of  merit.  In  every 
case  they  have  had  no  reports  and  no 
hearings.  There  is  a  substantial  revenue 
loss  in  every  case,  and  special  interests 
would  gain  a  great  amount  by  their 
adoption.  And  that  kind  of  legl^tlon 
must  have  more  careful  scrutiny  than  we 
have  had  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  for  example,  there  Is  a 
provision  that  the  aircraft  manufeu:- 
turers  would  be  able  to  get  a  spedai  car- 
ryback advantage  In  handling  their 
products  that  other  corporations  would 
not  get.  It  would  cost  the  Treasury  $146 
million. 

We  have  a  special  proposal  for  light- 
duty  trusts,  and  charitable  trusts.  There 
Is  a  bank  bond  Income  provision  that 
would  cost  the  Treasury  $70  million. 
There  is  a  capital  gains  throwback  pro- 
gram that  Is  very  small  In  Its  Impact.  It 
would  have  an  effect  obviously  on  people 
with  very  large  Incomes. 

While  this  may  be  equitable  and  pos- 
sible, this  Is  exactly  the  Idnd  of  legisla- 
tion that  ouii^t  to  receive  careful 
scrutiny  in  the  regular  order  of  business 
and  should  not  come  up  In  one  of  the  last 
days  of  the  session  without  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  Into  them,  and  without  an 
opportunity  to  eet  a  report  on  them  or 
have  hearings  In  the  regular  process. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
objected  to  these  various  measures. 
Others  of  the  13  so-called  amendments 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  referred 
to  earlier  today  either  have  an  Insignifi- 
cant affect  or  would  actually  improve 
the   1969   act,   as  I  imderstand  it,  or 


would  actually  In  the  case  oi  tmo  of  these 
amendments  increase  the  rerenue  for 
the  Treasury.  It  would  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayers  rather  than  penalise  the 
taxpayeca. 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
those  amendments  to  wiiich  he  objected 
are  not  golnc  to  be  brought  iqi. 

Mr.  PROXMZRB.  ItM  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARTSB.  And  for  that  reason, 
they  will  not  be  oonstdered. 

Mr.  Presidflnt,  at  this  time  l  would  like 
to  call  up  the  flret  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OPWCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  sute 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  act  Insert : 

Sao.  .  Section  411  (c)  of  the  Tax  Ra- 
form  Act  of  I9ee  (Pnb.  Law  91-172)  i» 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
■Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  i4>ply  to  Indebtedness  Incurred  before 
January  X,  1980.  where  the  issuing  corpora- 
tion owned  on  January  29,  19*9,  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entltted  to  vote  of  the 
acquired  corporation,  and  If  (under  the  rulea 
contained  in  section  379  (c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Coda  of  1954)  the  ratio  of  debt  to 
equity  of  the  Issuing  corporation  does  not 
exceed  4  to  1.  and  the  projected  earnings 
exceed  the  annual  Intereat  to  be  paid  or  in- 
curred by  at  least  2  to  1 ." 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Mr.  President,  this 
deals  with  a  deduction  of  Interest  on  the 
acquisition  of  indebtedness  in  certain 
cases. 

This  committee  amendment  deals  with 
the  deduction  of  Interest  on  certain  debt 
Issued  In  connection  with  corporate  ac- 
quisitions. The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988 
enacted  a  provision  which,  in  general, 
disallows  a  deduction  for  Interest  on  debt 
obligations  which  a  corporation  Issues  in 
order  to  acquire  another  corporation. 
However,  If  the  acqulitng  corporation 
had  effective  control  of  the  acquired  cor- 
poration— 50  percent  or  more  of  tiie 
stock — on  October  9. 1869,  it  may  deduct 
the  interest  on  debt  issued  subsequent  to 
that  date  to  8w:quire  control  of  that  cor- 
poration for  tax  purposes — 80  percent  of 
the  stock  of  the  corporation  Any  Intei^ 
est  paid  on  debt  Issued  to  acquire  stock 
of  the  corporation  above  this  amount  is 
not  deductible  by  the  taxpayer.  This 
provision  was  adopted  in  the  1969  act  in 
order  to  deny  a  taxpayer  a  deduction  for 
interest  on  debt  Issued  simply  to  acquire 
stock  of  another  corporation  beyond  the 
amotmt  necessary  for  control;  that  is.  in 
excess  of  80  percent.  However,  in  those 
cases  where  a  corporation  already  had 
control  of  a  corporation  on  January  29, 
1969.  debt  Issued  to  acquire  the  remain- 
ing shares  was  not  Issued  In  order  to  ac- 
quire the  corporation.  For  this  reason, 
the  committee  amendment  provides  that 
In  certain  cases  where  corporations  had 
control  of  another  corporation  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1969,  the  interest  on  debt  obllga- 
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tlom  lasued  before  10SO  to  obtain  addl- 
UqiuU  stock  in  the  oorperattea  may  be 
deducted. 
This  provlak>n  Is  estimated  by  your 

committee  to  result  In  an  amnual  rev- 
enue loHB  of  about  $600,000.  The  Treas- 
ury  Department  agrees  with  this  state- 
ment. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  committee  that 
there  will  be  annual  Ion  of  revenxie 
of  half  a  million  dollars  under  this 
amendment.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine,  no  interest  is  glvoi  any 
special  consideration  under  this  amend- 
ment. And  if  anything,  it  eliminates  a 
former  inequity  in  the  law. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFVICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  vas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
the  second  amendment.    

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  «nd  of  the  act  lasert: 

Sao.  — .  (a)  Section  3e7(b)  of  the  In- 
tmroMi.  Smvvnxi*  Code  of  1064  (reUtlsg  to  ap- 
pUcatloa  of  raoognltlon  of  gain  In  certain 
axcbaoges  InyolTlng  foreign  oorporatlons)  Is 
uoended  to  read  aa  foUowa : 

"(t>)  Application  of  Subaectlon  (a)(3). — 
SutMectloa  (a)  (2)  abaU  apply  In  tbe  case 
of— 

"(1)  a  mere  change  In  form  in  which 
there  la  an  exchange  by  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion of — 

"(A)  stoek  in  one  foreign  corporation  for 

"(B)  etook  In  another  tonlgn  corporation 
If  the  corpotmtktns  lelHrred  to  In  eubpara- 
graph*  (A)  and  (B)  dlifer  only  In  their  fonn 
of  organliatlnn.  azKt  If  ths  ownership  of  the 
oorporatton  retared  to  in  subparagn^jh  (A) 
Immediately  before  auch  exchange  la  identi- 
cal to  the  ownership  of  the  corporation  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (B)  immediately 
after  each  exchange,  and 

"(3)  an  exchange  Incident  to  a  complete 
UqnldaOon  of  a  foreign  oorporatkn  into  a 
aoond  fonlgn  OMpotatlon  which  Is  wholly 
owned  by  a  nnlted  States  oorporatlon  where 
both  forolgn  oorporattona  are  Incorporated 
imder  the  laws  of  the  same  foreign  country." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
■ball  apply  to  excbanges  mad*  after  D»- 
oembsr  81.  1067;  aBoept  tliat  saotton  ae7(b) 
O)  Oft  such  Ooda  iliaU  also  apply  wtth  re- 
^»aot  to  any  exchange  made  after  December 

31.  laes. 

Mr.  HARTKK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  elimination 
of  advance  approtval  for  certain  Uquida- 
tlons  of  second-tier  foreign  subsidiaries. 
"Hie  committee  estimates  that  this 
amendment  will  result  in  a  onetime  rev- 
enue loss  of  less  than  $1  million. 

The  committee  amendment  relates  to 
the  elimination  of  the  advanced  approval 
requirement  for  certain  liquidations  of 
second-tier  foreign  subeidlarles.  Present 
law  provides  that,  where  a  foreign  cor- 
poration Is  Invidved  in  an  exchange 
which  otherwise  would  be  a  tax-free 
transaction,  tax-free  treatment  is  not 
available  unless  prior  to  the  transaction 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  lias  made 
a  determination  to  the  effect  that  the 


trwisactlon  Is  not  being  made  to  avoid 
Federal  income  taxes.  Under  current 
pnMtloe,  the  determination  is  made  by 
the  issoanoe  of  a  ruling.  Present  law 
fororkdM  that  the  required  determination 
may  be  obtained  after — as  well  as  be- 
fore— the  transaction  in  the  case  of  a 
transaction  which  involves  only  a  change 
In  the  form  of  organization  of  a  second 
or  lower  tier  foreign  subsidiary  when 
there  is  no  change  in  ownership.  The 
committee  amendment  provides  a  second 
situation  under  which  the  required  de- 
termination may  be  obtained  after — as 
well  as  before— the  transaction.  Under 
the  committee  amendment  a  taxpayer 
may  also  obtain  a  determination  after 
the  transaction  in  the  case  where  an  ex- 
change is  incident  to  a  complete  liquida- 
tion of  a  second -tier  foreign  corporation 
Into  the  first-tier  foreign  corporation, 
which  is  wholly  owned  by  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion, if  both  foreign  corporations  are  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  same 
country. 

The  committee  estimates  that  this 
amendment  wUl  result  in  a  one-time 
revenue  loss  of  less  than  $1  million.  The 
Treasury  Department  agrees  wtth  this 
statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  told  that  tUs 
amendment  provides  no  special  benefit 
to  which  any  individual  or  corporation 
would  be  entitled  and  that  It  would  elim- 
inate the  present  inequity  in  the  law. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
third  euooendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  reported. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
obJeoti<Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amoidment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  at  the  act  Insert  : 

asc.  — .  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7376 
of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964  (relat- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  showing  total  cost 
on  ainine  tickets)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Tickets. — In  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion by  air  all  of  which  is  taxable  transpor- 
tation (as  defined  in  section  4263)  or  would 
be  taxable  transportation  if  section  4393  did 
not  Include  subsection  (b)  thereof,  the  ticket 
for  such  transportation  shall  show  the  total 
of  (1)  the  anu)unt  paid  for  such  transpor- 
tation and  (3)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
4281  (a).  (b),and  (c)." 

(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  transportation  becrinnlng  on 
or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  removal  of  the  requirements  with 
ntffot  to  segments  of  transportation  which 
were  contained  In  section  7275(a)  of  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect 
far  any  period  before  the  amendment  made 
by  subwctlon  (a) )  shall  apply  to  transpor- 
tation beginning  after  June  30.  1970. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  eliminates  the  requirement 
of  showing  the  total  cost  of  airline  tick- 
ets. It  is  an  amendment  which  the  pres- 


ent Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  froiB 
j^Iichigan  (Mr.  Hajit)  .  and  I  are  famiBai 
with,  because  it  was  included  as  part  ctf 
the  Commerce  Committee  recommoida- 
tUms.  This  has  no  rerenue  effect  whatso- 
ever. However,  it  does  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  certain  clerical  actlvltlet 
with  regard  to  airline  tickets. 

The  committee  amendment  removes 
the  requirement  that  the  airline  ticket 
show  in  the  case  of  each  segment  of  s 
trip  the  total  amount — Including  the 
tax — paid  with  respect  to  the  segment 
However,  the  amendment  continues  the 
rule  of  ATi»ting  law  which  requires  the 
ticket  to  show  the  total  amount— includ- 
ing the  tax — paid  by  the  passenger.  This 
means  that  on  a  ticket  showing  separate 
segments  of  a  trip  there  needs  to  be 
shown  only  the  basic  fare  for  each  seg- 
ment. However,  all  tickets  must  continue 
to  show  the  total  amount  paid — including 
the  tax — ^by  the  purchaser.  As  under 
present  law,  the  tax  may  be  shown  sepr 
arately  on  the  ticket. 

Tills  amendment  has  no  revenue  effect. 
The  Treasury  Department  agrees  with 
this  statement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  next  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wlU  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoKO. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoKO,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  insert: 

Sac.  — .  (a)  Section  981  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  incooie 
from  sources  within  a  poeseeslon  of  ths 
United  States)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  or  domastlo  cor- 
porations" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  cast 
of  a  domestic  corporation  which  elects  the 
appUeatlon  of  this  seetlon";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thsreoT  the  f<H- 
lowing: 

"(])  msotlon.— Ttw  elaotlon  provided  la 
■ohMotion  (a)  shall  be  mad*  at  sueh  ttme 
and  m  sDOh  ■■"»""<»  u  ttie  Secretary  or  ttls 
delegate  may  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  bb 
etectlop  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  ex- 
plratton  cf  the  9th  taxable  year  foUowlag 
the  taxable  year  for  which  (1)  such  election 
was  first  eOsetlve  and  for  which  (3)  sueh 
taxpayer  satliAed  tlw  oondltlona  of  paia- 
graphs  (1)  and  (8)  at  subseotlon  (a).  Suok 
an  election  may  be  revoked  prior  to  suoh 
time  with  tha  consent  of  the  Secretary  (x 
his  delegate." 

(b)  Section  1504(b)  (4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  Includible  corpoca- 
tust)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Corporations  with  respect  to  whkJh 
an  election  under  section  981  (relating  to 
Income  from  sources  within  posaeesioos  of 
the  United  States)  Is  in  effect  for  the  taxable 
year." 

(c)  Section  a«e(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  deduction  not  allowed  for  dividends  from 
certain  corporations)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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Mis>  Dednetton  not  aUowsd  for  Dlvldeails 
fMMB  Osrtaln  Oorporatlons.— The  d«ltMtlona 
^^  by  s«>tloiia  MS,  SM.  aa«  846  akall 
not  apply  to  any  dMdsBdr- 

-(1)  frcMU  a  eorpotatlon  orgaalaed  undar 
the  China  Tn6»  Act,  1888  (sea  section  941) ; 

"(3)  from  a  corporation  which,  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  corporation  in  which  the 
4]gMbution  is  made,  or  for  the  next  preeed- 
lo*  uxable  year  of  the  oorpocatlon,  is  a  oor- 
pgnUon  exempt  from  tax  under  section  601 
?tiating  to  oertam  obarttaMa,  etc.,  orgam- 
tgttaoa)  or  section  681  (relating  to  farmers' 
oooperatlve  assoclatlona) ;  or 

••(S)  out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  a  oor- 
noraUon  for  taxable  years  beginning  afUr 
December  31.  1972,  attributable  to  amounts 
eiduded  from  the  gross  InooBsa  of  suoh  cor- 
poration under  section  981." 

(d)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
uctions  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
meet  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 81,  1972.  Such  amendments  shaU.  at 
the  election  of  the  taaqjayer  made  under  this 
pgragr^h  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  also  apply  to  all 
taxable  years  beginning  before  December  31, 
1973,  to  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  applies. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subeectlon 
(c)  shall  apply  with  reqwot  to  dividends 
made  after  December  31,  1972,  except  that 
seetlon  246(a)  of  such  Code,  as  it  existed 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  divi- 
dends made  before  January  1.  1974.  by  a  cor- 
poration to  which  section  931  of  such  Code 
applies  during  the  last  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation  ending  before  January  1,  1973. 

(e)  No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on 
any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section  for  any  period  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  180th  day  foUowlng  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  exclusion  in 
present  law  for  Income  derived  by  do- 
mestic corporations  from  other  than 
JJS.  sources  where  most  of  their  income 
is  from  sources  within  UB.  possessions. 
Under  present  law,  a  corporation  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  occlusion  may  not 
fUe  a  consolidated  return  with  other  cor- 
porations. Because  of  this  latter  provi- 
sion, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
held  that  a  corporation  automatically 
Is  disquaUfled  from  filing  a  consolidated 
return  with  other  corporations  if  it  meets 
the  two  gross  income  tests  of  the  present 
statute  for  this  possessions-exchuioQ 
treatment,  even  where  this  results  In  no 
reduction  In  the  tax  liability  for  the  cor- 
poration. The  Tax  Court,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  held  that  a  consolidated  re- 
turn may  be  filed  in  such  a  case  because 
the  corporation  derived  no  "benrtt"  from 
the  possessions -exclusion  treatment.  The 
bill  resolves  this  conflict  by  making  the 
possessions-exclusion  treatment  elective. 
However,  the  bill  also  provides  that  once 
a  corporation  elects  the  benefits  of  the 
poesesslons-ezclusion  treatment  it  may 
not  file  a  consolidated  return  until  10 
yean  after  it  so  elects  under  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  an  unintended 
benefit  in  existing  law  by  providing  that 
the  dividends  received  deduction  is  not  to 
be  available  with  respect  to  dividends  re- 
ceived from  a  corporation  which  ex- 
cluded this  income  from  its  tax  base  in  a 
prior  year  when  it  was  eligible  for  the 
possesslens-exclusion  treatment  even 
though  It  Is  not  eligible  for  this  treat- 
ment in  the  year  the  dividend  Is  paid. 

This  provision  is  estimated  to  Increase 


levenues.  probably  by  leas  than  $100,009  a 
year.  TTie  Treasury  agrees  wtth  this 
statAznent. 

There  It  no  special  benefit  given  to  any 
c(xporatlon  or  individual  other  than  to 
correct  inequttlM  of  the  law. 

TbB     FSiBBIDINO     OPTTCER.     Ttie 
queetlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  smiend- 
ment. 
IbB  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  nest  wn^^ "**"*■  at  the  desk. 

Tbe  PRSBIDZNa  OFFICER.  The 
amenrimant  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  ameiMlmeDt. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  arte 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioo.  it  is  bo  ordered;  and,  with- 
out obieotion.  the  amendment  will  be 
priirted  in  the  Ricomo. 

•nie  ameodment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows; 
At  the  end  of  the  Act  Insert: 
See.  — .  (a)  Section  1347  (a)  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Bevenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
election  by  foreign  Investment  company  to 
distribute  Income  currently)  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  foreign  investment 
company  wlilch  Is  In  existence  on  December 
31,  1963,  and  which  Is  described  In  section 
134«(b)(l)  electa  (In  the  raanner  provided 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
bis  delegate)  on  or  before  December  31,  1973, 
with  respect  to  each  taxable  year  beginning 
after  such  election  to— 

"  (A)  distribute  to  lU  sharebioldars  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  what  its  taxable  Income 
would  be  if  It  were  a  domestic  corporation: 
"(B)  designate  in  a  written  notice  mailed 
to  its  shareholders  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  ot  46  days  after  the  cloee  of  its 
tazabla  year  the  pro  rata  amount  of  ttie  ex- 
cess (determined  as  if  such  corporation  were 
a  domastla  oorporatloa)  of  the  net  long- 
term  capital  gala  over  the  net  abort-term 
capital  loas  of  the  taxabla  year;  and  the  por- 
tion thereof  which  la  being  dtatnbuted;  and 
"(O)  provlda  suoh  laf<«matloa  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  liU  dalegate  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaaa  of  this  seotion, 
then  section  1346  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  qualified  ahansholder's  raUble 
share  of  the  earnings  aMl  profits  of  suoh 
foreign  investment  company  accumulated 
during  any  taxable  year  to  which  such  elec- 
tion appUaa." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  seotion 
ShaU  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Aet. 

Mr.  HARTKK  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  election  by 
f<»^gn  Investment  companies  to  dis- 
tribute income  currently.  Present  law 
provides  that  foreign  investment  com- 
panies registered  with  the  Securities  and 
E^xchange  Commission  which  made  an 
election  before  1963  to  distribute  income 
currently  are  treated  similar  to  a  do- 
mestic mutual  fund  if  they  first,  distrib- 
ute 90  percent  d  their  taxable  income, 
second,  allocate  to  their  shareholders  on 
a  pro  rata  basis,  the  excess  of  net  long- 
term  capital  gain  over  net  short-term 
capital  loss;  and  third,  satisfy  certain  re- 
porting requirements.  The  committee 
amencbnent  would  give  foreign  invest- 
nxMit  companies  that  were  eligible  to 
make  the  election  in  1962  but  were  unaUe 
to  do  so.  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
election  on  or  before  December  31.  1973. 
If  a  foreign  investment  company  avails 


Itself  of  the  opporttmlty  to  make  the  elee- 
tlon,  the  rules  treating  It  stadlai-ly  t©  a 
domestic  mutual  fund  would  apiHy  to 
taxable  yean  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  election. 

The  committee  estimates  that  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  will  result  m 
a  revenue  gam  of  about  gSOO.OOO  annually 
for  the  next  lew  yeaw.  Ha  the  longer  run, 
however.  It  is  expected  that  there  wlU  be 
a  slight  revenue  loss.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment agrees  with  this  statement. 

As  far  as  my  information  is  concerned, 
there  it  no  businees  to  any  corporation 
or  individual,  and  it  is  oiily  to  correct 
inequities  in  the  law. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OmCBR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  tZ  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 


LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives on  S.2318. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bin 
18.2318)  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  Amendments  erf  1878". 
covzaMS 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Seotion  3(8)  of  tlM  Ijoogsbore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  OompeoaaUon 
Act  (44  SUt.  1424.  33  UJ3.0.  903)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  (3 )  The  term  'employee'  means  any  person 
engaged  In  maritime  employment,  indtMUng 
any  longshoreman  or  other  person  engaged 
In  longshorlog  operations,  and  any  harbor- 
worker  lnrl"il«"g  a  ship  repairman,  shlp- 
buUder.  and  ahlptaraaksr.  bm  suoh  term  doee 
not  Innlnde  a  nnar**T  or  member  of  a  crew 
of  any  vessel,  or  any  pecsoo  engaged  by  the 
master  to  load  or  unload  or  repair  an;  email 
vessel  under  eighteen  tons  net." 

(b)  Section  2(4)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Including  any  dry  dock)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (Including 
any  adjoining  pier,  whaxt.  dry  dock,  termi- 
nal, building  way,  "'^''<"«  railway,  or  other 
adjoining  area  customarily  used  by  an  em- 
ployer In  loading,  unloading,  repairing,  or 
building  a  vessel) ". 

(c)  Saotlon  3(a)  oX  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Including  eny  dry  dock) 
and  if  recovery  for  the  dleablUty  or  death 
through  worknaen's  coBipensaUon  prooeed- 
ings  may  not  validly  be  provided  by  State 
law",  '^^'i  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(includ- 
ing any  ad)oining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock, 
terminal,  btillding  way,  marine  railway,  or 
other  adjoining  area  customarily  used  by 
an  employer  in  loading,  unloading,  repair- 
lag,  or  building  a  veasel) ". 

nmiKivT  BSwrFira 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3  of  tl»e  Longshoremen's 
and   Harbor  Workers'  Compensation   Aet   Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (19)  as 
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pwa«;npb  (90)  and  adding  m  n«w  paragraph 
(18)  aafoUowa: 

"(10)  Tb«  Urzn  student'  m«ana  a  person 
regularly  piusulag  a  full-tlma  cx>urse  of 
study  or  tralnlog  at  an   institution  wtilcb 


"{k'S  a  school  or  coU«ge  or  unl varsity  op- 
er»t«d  or  directly  supportad  by  tba  Unltad 
Stataa.  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  poUtteal  aubdtvlalon  tliereof, 

"(B)  a  BCtaool  or  college  or  unlvwatty 
vhicli  baa  bean  aocredlted  by  a  State  or  by 
a  Stat*  recognized  or  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  body, 

"(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  bnt  whoae  credtta  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  leea  than  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  acoedlted.  for  credit  on 
Che  same  baala  aa  if  trai^erred  from  an 
lostltutlon  so  accredited,  or 

"(D)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
traiixlng  Institution  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, 

but  not  altar  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  has  completed  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level,  except 
that,  where  his  twentf-thlrd  birthday  occurs 
during  a  semester  or  other  enrollment  period, 
be  &haU  continue  to  be  considered  a  student 
until  the  end  of  such  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  during  any 
interim  between  school  years  if  the  interim 
doea  not  exceed  f^ve  months  and  tf  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  «]r  the  Secretary  that  he 
has  a  bona  fide  intention  of  oonttnulng  to 
pursue  a  full-time  course  of  education  or 
tralnmg  during  the  semester  or  other  en- 
rollmant  period  immediately  following  the 
mtertm  or  during  periods  of  reasonable  dura- 
tion during  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  ha  is  prevented  by  factors  beyond 
his  control  from  pursuing  his  edtication.  A 
child  sball  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  student 
under  this  Act  during  a  period  of  aervlce  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 

(bV  The  laat  sentence  of  aectlcm  3(14)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  Child',  'grandchild',  'brother*,  and  'sister' 
include  only  a  person  who  Is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  who,  though  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  over,  is  (1)  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  employee  and  Incapable  of  self-support 
by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability,  or 
(3)  a  student  aa  defined  in  paragraph  (10) 
of  this  aeetlon." 
Tim  roB  coiucKircxiczirr  or  compensation 

Sec.  4.  Section  6 (a I  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
amended  by  stri Icing  out  "more  than  twenty- 
eight  days"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"more  than  fourteen  days". 
Maznnnc  amb  itununtt.  Lucnre  or  oxaaaxurr 
coioKNaaiioM  amd  aixowahcb 

Sao.  5.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  HaiHor  Workers'  0(»npensatkm  Act  is 
ameoded  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
subeeetlona : 

''(b)(1)  Bzoept  as  provided  In  subsection 
(o),  oompenaatlon  for  disability  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  percentages  of  the  ap- 
plicable national  average  weekly  wage  as  de- 
termised  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(3): 

"fA)  12£  per  centum  or  »187,  whichever  Is 
greater,  during  the  period  ending  September 
30.  1973. 

"(B)  ISO  per  centum  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1973,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1974. 

"(C)  175  per  centum  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1874,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1975. 

"(D)  200  per  centum  beginning  October  1. 
1978. 

"(3)  Compensation  for  total  disability  shall 
not  be  leas  than  SO  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
plicable national  average  weekly  wage  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 


(t).  except  that  if  the  employee 'a  average 
■wmiklj  wagaa  as  computed  under  sectl(»i  10 
are  leas  than  50  per  centum  of  such  national 
average  weekly  wage,  he  shall  receive  his 
average  weekly  wages  as  compensation  for 
total  disability. 

"(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30 
of  each  year,  and  in  any  event  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1  of  such  year,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  national  average  weekly  wage 
for  the  tttree  cozisecutive  calendar  quarters 
ending  June  30.  Su«h  determination  shall  be 
the  applicable  national  average  weekly  wage 
for  the  period  beginning  with  October  1  of 
that  year  and  ending  with  September  30  of 
the  next  year.  The  initial  determination 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this 
atibsectlon. 

"(c)  The  maximum  rate  of  compensation 
for  a  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality 
employee  shall  be  equal  to  WV3  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  established 
for  a  Federal  employee  in  grade  OS-12  by 
section  5333  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  minimum  rate  of  oompejjaation  for 
stKSh  an  employee  shall  be  equal  to  66^  per 
centima  of  the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay 
established  for  a  Federal  employee  in  grade 
aS-2  by  such  section. 

"  (d)  Determinations  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  period  shall  apply  to  em- 
ployees or  survivors  currently  receiving  com- 
pensation for  {jermanent  toital  disability  or 
death  benefits  during  such  period,  as  well 
aa  those  newly  awarded  compensation  during 
such  period." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (20)  thereof  as  paragraph  (21) 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(19)  the  following: 

"(30)  The  term  'national  average  weekly 
wage'  means  the  national  average  weekly 
earnings  of  prodrictlon  or  nonsupervlsory 
workers  on  private  nonagriculttural  payrolls." 

(c)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  rMd  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  If  an  employee  who  is  receiving 
eompensatloo  for  permanent  partial  disabil- 
ity p\irsuant  to  section  8(c)(l)-(20)  dies 
from  causes  other  than  the  tnjtiry,  the  total 
Eunount  of  the  award  unp^d  at  the  time  of 
death  shall  be  payable  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  his  smvlvoiB.  aa  follows: 

"(A)  if  the  employee  is  survived  only  by 
a  widow  or  widower,  such  unpaid  amount  of 
the  award  shall  be  payable  to  such  widow  or 
widower, 

"(B)  if  the  employee  is  survived  only  by 
a  child  or  children,  such  unpaid  amount  ocC 
the  award  shaU  be  paid  to  such  child  or  chil- 
dren In  eqtial  shares. 

"'O  if  the  employee  is  survived  by  a 
widow  or  wMower  and  a  child  or  children, 
such  unpaid  amount  oi  the  award  shall  be 
payable  to  such  survivors  in  equal  shares, 

"(D)  if  there  be  no  widow  or  widower 
and  no  survlvtog  child  or  children,  such  un- 
paid amount  of  the  award  shall  be  paid  to 
the  survivors  specified  in  section  9(d)  (other 
than  a  wife,  husband,  or  child);  and  the 
amount  to  be  p>aid  each  such  survivor  shall 
be  detemalned  by  multiplying  such  unpaid 
amount  of  the  award  by  the  appropriate  per- 
centage specified  In  section  9(d),  but  if  the 
aggregate  amovmt  to  which  all  such  survivors 
are  entitled,  as  so  determined,  is  less  than 
such  unpaid  amount  of  the  award,  the  excess 
amount  shall  be  divided  sunong  such  sur- 
vivors pro  rata  according  to  the  amount 
otherwise  payable  to  each  imder  this  sub- 
ptkragraph. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  llmltatlcm 
in  section  9,  the  total  amount  of  any  award 
for  permanent  partial  disability  pursuant  to 
section  8 (c)  ( 1 )  -  ( 30)  unpaid  at  time  of  death 
shall  be  payable  in  full  in  the  appropriate 
dlsitrlbutlon. 

"(8)  If  an  employee  who  was  receiving 
compensation  for  permanent  partial  disabil- 


ity pursuant  to  section  8(c)  (31)  dies  frem 
c»uaaa  other  than  the  Injury,  bis  surrtfOM 
sh*U  receive  death  benaftte  as  provided  in 
section  9(b)-(g),  exoept  that  the  peroentsfi 
figures  therein  shall  be  applied  to  the  we^y 
ooBttpeaeatinn  payable  to  the  eo^^oyee  at  tbe 
time  o<  his  death  multiplied  by  1.6,  rather 
than  to  his  average  weekly  wages. 

"(4)  An  award  for  disability  may  be  mads 
after  the  death  of  the  injured  employee.  Ki- 
cept  where  compensation  is  payable  andir 
section  8(c)  (31),  If  there  be  no  survivors  as 
prescribed  in  this  section,  then  the  compea- 
sation  payable  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  to  the  special  fluid  established  un- 
der section  i4(a)  of  tbU  Act. " 

(d)  The  firirt  phrase  of  section  9  of  such 
Act,  preceding  the  first  colon,  u  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"If  the  injury  causes  death,  or  if  the  em- 
ployee who  sustains  permanent  total  dis- 
ability due  to  the  injury  thereafter  dies  itoa. 
causes  other  than  the  injury,  the  compensa- 
tion shall  be  known  as  a  death  benefit  and 
shall  l>e  payable  in  the  amount  and  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  following:" 

(e)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (m) . 

MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

MEDICAL  SEXVICXS  AND  8177PLIX8 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  employer  shall  furnish 
such  miKltfwtJ.  surgical,  and  other  attendance 
or  treatment,  nurse  and  hospital  service, 
medicine,  crutches,  and  apparatus,  for  such 
period  as  the  nature  of  the  Injury  or  the 
process  of  recovery  may  require. 

"(b)  The  employee  shall  have  the  right  to 
choose  an  attending  physician  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  to  provide  medical  care  un- 
der this  Act  as  hereinafter  provided.  If.  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  employee 
is  unable  to  select  his  physician  and  the 
nature  at  the  injury  requires  immediate 
medical  treatment  and  care,  the  employer 
shall  select  a  physician  for  him.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  actively  supervise  the  medical  care 
rendered  to  'mjured  employees,  shall  require 
periodic  reports  as  to  the  medical  care  be- 
ing rendered  to  injured  employees,  shaU  have 
authority  to  determine  the  naoeealtT,  char- 
acter, and  suiBclsncy  of  any  medical  aid 
fumlabed  or  to  be  furnished,  and  may,  on 
bis  own  Initiative  or  at  the  request  of  the 
employer,  order  a  change  of  physicians  or 
hospitals  when  in  his  judgment  such  change 
Is  desirable  or  necessary  in  the  interest  <rf 
the  employee.  Change  of  physicians  at  the 
request  of  employees  shall  be  permitted 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  Tbe  Secretary  may  designate  tbe 
physicians  who  are  authorized  to  render 
medical  care  under  tbe  Act.  The  names  of 
physicians  so  designated  in  the  commu- 
nity shaU  be  made  available  to  employees 
throu^  posting  or  in  such  other  form  as 
tbe   Secretary   may  prescribe. 

"(d)  An  employee  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  recover  any  amount  expended  by  him  for 
medical  or  other  treatment  or  services  un- 
less he  shall  have  requested  tbe  employer 
to  fu^lsh  such  treatment  or  services,  or  to 
authorize  provision  of  medical  or  svirglcal 
services  by  the  physician  selected  by  tbe 
employee,  and  the  employer  shall  have  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  do  so,  or  imless  the 
nature  of  the  injury  required  such  treat- 
ment and  services  and  the  «nployer  or  his 
superintendent  or  foreman  having  knowl- 
edge of  such  injury  shall  have  neglected  to 
provide  or  authorize  the  same;  nor  Shall  any 
claim  for  medical  or  stuglcal  treatment  be 
valid  and  enforceable,  as  against  such  em- 
ployer, unless  within  ten  days  following  the 
first  treatment  the  physician  giving  such 
treatment  furnish  to  the  employer  and  the 
Secretary  a  report  of  such  injury  and  treat- 
ment, on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  8eei«tary  may,  howwver,  excuse  the  faU- 
ure  to  furnish  suob  report  wltbln  ten  days 
when  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  interset  of 
lustioe  to  do  so,  and  be  may,  upon  api^laa- 
tion  by  a  party  in  Intereet,  make  an  award 
for  the  reasonable  value  of  such  medical 
or  surgical  treatment  so  obtained  by  tbe 
employee.  If  at  any  time  the  employee  un- 
reasonably refuses  to  sxibmtt  to  medical  or 
surgical  treatment,  or  to  an  examlnatl<m  by 
s  physician  selected  by  tbe  employer,  the 
Secretary  may,  by  order,  suspend  tbe  pay- 
ment of  further  compenaathm  during  such 
time  as  such  refusal  continues,  and  no  com- 
pensatton  shaU  be  paid  at  any  time  dvnrtng 
the  period  of  such  suspension,  unless  the 
circumstances  Justified  tbe  refusal. 

"(e)  In  tbe  event  that  Tnerttoal  questlcms 
are  raised  in  any  case,  tbe  Secretary  shaU 
have  the  power  to  catiae  the  employee  to  be 
examined  by  a  pbysldan  employed  or  se- 
lected by  the  Searetary  and  to  obtain  from 
such  physician  a  report  containing  his  es- 
timate of  the  employee's  physical  impair- 
ment and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  appropriate.  Any  party  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  such  report  may  request  a  review  or 
reexamination  of  the  employee  by  one  or 
more  different  physicians  employed  or  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
order  such  review  or  reexamination  unless 
he  finds  that  It  Is  clearly  unwarranted.  Such 
review  or  reexamination  shall  be  completed 
within  two  we^u  from  the  date  ordered  un- 
less the  Secretary  finds  that  because  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  a  longer  period 
Is  required.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  in  his  discretion  to  charge  the  cost 
of  examination  or  review  under  this  sub- 
section to  the  employer,  if  he  is  a  self-in- 
surer, or  to  the  insurance  company  which  is 
carrying  the  risk,  in  appropriate  cases,  or  to 
the  special  fund  in  section  44. 

"(f)  An  employee  shall  submit  to  a  physical 
examination  under  subsection  (e)  at  such 
place  as  the  Secretary  may  require.  The  place, 
or  places,  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  be  reasonably  convenient  for 
the  employee.  No  physician  selected  by  tbe 
employer,  carrier,  or  employee  shall  be  pres- 
ent at  or  participate  in  any  manner  in  such 
examination,  nor  shall  conclusions  of  such 
physicians  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  Im- 
pairment or  tbe  cause  of  impairment  be 
available  to  tbe  examining  physician  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  for  good  cause,  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  employer  or  carrier  shall, 
upon  request,  be  entitled  to  have  the  em- 
ployee examined  immediately  thereafter  and 
upon  the  same  premises  by  a  qualified  physi- 
cian or  physicians  In  the  presence  of  such 
physician  as  the  employee  may  select,  if  any. 
Proceedings  shall  be  suspended  and  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  for  any  period 
during  which  the  employee  may  refuse  to 
submit  to  examination. 

"(g)  All  fees  and  other  charges  for  medical 
examinations,  treatment,  or  service  shall  be 
limited  to  such  charges  as  prevail  in  the 
community  for  such  treatment,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  limiting  the 
nature  and  extent  of  medical  exjjenses 
chargeable  against  the  employer  without  au- 
tborizatlon  by  the  employer  or  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  The  liability  of  an  employer  for  med- 
ical treatment  as  herein  provided  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  employee  was 
injured  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  a 
third  party  not  In  the  same  employ,  or  that 
suit  has  been  brought  against  such  third 
party.  The  employer  shall,  however,  have  a 
cause  of  action  against  such  third  party  to 
recover  any  amounts  paid  by  him  for  such 
medical  treatment  in  like  manner  as  pro- 
vided In  section  33(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(i)  Unless  tbe  parties  to  the  claim  agree, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  employ  or  select  any 
physician  tot  the  purpose  of  making  exam- 
inations or  reviews  under  subsection  (e)  of 


this  seetton  wbo,  during  such  employment, 
or  during  the  period  of  two  years  prkM-  to 
suob  employment,  has  baen  employed  by,  or 
accepted  or  parttolpatsd  In  any- fee  relatmg 
to  a  workmen's  oompensatlan  claim  from  any 
Insuranoe  earner  or  any  self -Insurer. " 

DIBFlUmHIkWT 

Sac.  7.  Section  8(c)  (30)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(30)  Disfigurement:  Proper  and  equitable 
compensation  not  to  exceed  $3,500  shall  be 
awarded  tot  serious  dlsflgiuvmant  of  the 
face,  head,  or  neck  or  of  other  normally  ex- 
posed areas  likely  to  handicap  the  employee 
In  securing  or  maintaining  employment." 
spaciAL  rutn 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  44(a)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Ebu'bor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  a  period  after  the  word 
"fund"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  de- 
leting the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

(b)  Section  44  of  such  Act  is  further 
fn^^nAiui  by  redesignating  subsections  (d), 
(e).  (f).  and  (g)  as  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1), 
respectively  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  Payments  Into  such  fund  shall  be 
made  as  follows: 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  is  no  person  entitled  under  this 
Act  to  compensation  for  the  death  of  an  em- 
ployee which  would  otherwise  be  compensable 
under  this  Act.  the  appropriate  employer 
shall  pay  $5,000  as  compensation  for  the 
death  of  such  an  employee. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  prob- 
able expenses  of  the  fund  during  that  cal- 
endar year  and  each  carrier  or  self-insurer 
shall  make  payments  into  the  fund  on  a  pro- 
rated assessment  by  the  Secretary  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  total  compensation  and 
medical  payments  made  on  risks  covered 
by  this  Act  by  each  carrier  and  self -insurer 
bears  to  the  total  of  such  payments  made  by 
all  carriers  and  self-lnsujers  under  the  Act 
in  the  prior  calendar  year  in  accordance  with 
a  formula  and  schedule  to  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain adequate  reserves  in  the  fund. 

"(3)  All  amounts  collected  as  fines  and 
penalties  under  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  Into  such  fund. 

"(d)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  rules, 
regulations,  and  determinations  usKler  this 
section  under  and  for  providing  enforce- 
ment thereof,  the  Secretary  may  investigate 
and  gather  appropriate  data  from  each  car- 
rier and  self-insurer.  For  that  purpose,  the 
Secretary  may  enter  and  inspect  such  places 
and  records  (and  make  such  transcriptions 
thereof),  question  such  employees,  and  in- 
vestigate such  facts,  conditions,  practices, 
or  matters  a«  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

"(3)  Bach  carrier  and  self -Insurer  shall 
make,  keep,  and  preserve  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  and  provide  such  addi- 
tional information,  as  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion or  order  of  the  Secretary,  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  section, 
"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or  in- 
vestigation related  to  determinations  or  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  sections  B  and  10  (re- 
lating to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
September  16,  1914,  as  amended  (U.8.O.,  tlUe 
16.  sees.  49  and  50).  are  hereby  made  appli- 
cable to  the  JtiTlsdlctlon,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  tbe  sum  of  $2,- 
000,000  which  the  Secretary  ahall  immediately 
deposit  Into  the  fund.  Upon  deposit  in  the 
fund  such  moneys  shall  be  treated  as  tbe 


property  of  such  fond.  This  ntm.  without 
additional  payments  for  lntereat>  shall  be 
repaid  from  tbe  money  or  property  belonging 

to  the  fund  on  a  schedule  of  repayment  set 
by  tbe  Secretary:  ProviOM.  That  full  repay- 
ment most  be  made  no  later  than  five  years 
from  the  date  of  deposit  into  the  fund.  Each 
such  repayment,  as  made,  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  "Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
mlsoellaneous  receipts." 

(d)  Section  44  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
seettons  (J)  and  (k): 

"(j)  The  proceeds  of  this  fund  shall  ba 
available  for  payments: 

"(1)  Pursuant  to  section  10  and  11  with 
respect  to  initial  and  subeequent  annual  ad- 
justments in  compensation  for  total  perma- 
nent disability  or  death  which  occurred  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  thU  subsection 

"(3)  Under  section  8(f)  and  (g).  under 
section  18(b>,  and  under  secUon  89rc). 

"(3)  To  repay  tbe  sums  deposited  in  tbe 
fund  pursuant  to  subaeetkm  (d) . 

"(4)  To  defray  tbe  expense  of  making  ex- 
aminations as  provided  in  section  7. 

"(k)  At  tbe  cloee  of  each  flaoal  year  tbe 
Secretary  ehaU  submit  to  the  Oongreas  a 
complete  audit  of  tbe  fund." 

rwjTJXT  rorxownfo  paxnotrs  utrtvutxtn 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Section  8(f)(1)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1) 
In  any  case  in  which  an  employee  having  an 
existing  permanent  partial  disability  suffers 
injury,  tbe  employer  shall  provide  compensa- 
tion for  such  disability  as  is  found  to  be 
attributable  to  that  injury  based  upon  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  employee  at  tbe 
time  of  tbe  injtiry.  If  following  an  injury 
falling  wltbln  the  provisions  of  section  8(c) 
(l)-(30),  the  employee  U  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  and  the  disabUity  U  found 
not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  injury,  the  em- 
ployer shall  provide  oompenaatlon  for  the 
applloable  preecribed  period  of  weeks  pro- 
vided for  in  that  section  for  tbe  subeequent 
injury,  or  for  one  hundred  and  four  weeks, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  In  all  other  cases 
of  total  permanent  disability  or  of  death, 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  injury,  of 
an  employee  having  an  existing  permanent 
partial  disability,  the  employer  ahall  provide 
In  addition  to  compensation  under  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  compensa- 
tion payments  or  death  Iwneflts  for  one  bun- 
died  and  foor  weeks  only.  If  following  an  in- 
jury falling  wltbln  tbe  provisions  of  8( c)  ( 1 ) - 
(20).  the  employee  has  a  permanent  partial 
disability  and  the  diaabiUty  is  found  not  to 
be  due  solely  to  that  injury,  and  such  dis- 
ability Ls  materially  and  substantially  greater 
than  that  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  subsequent  mjury  alone,  the  employer 
ahall  provide  compensation  for  the  applicable 
period  of  weeks  provided  tor  In  that  section 
for  tlM  subsequent  injury,  or  for  one  hun- 
dred and  four  weeks,  whichever  is  the  greater 

"In  all  other  cases  in  which  the  employee 
has  a  permanent  partial  disability,  found  not 
to  be  due  solely  to  that  mjxiry,  and  such  dis- 
ability is  materlaUy  and  subatantlally  great- 
er than  that  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  subsequent  injury  alone,  the  employer 
ShaU  provide  in  addition  to  oompensaUon 
under  paragraphs  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section, 
compensation  for  one  hundred  and  four 
weeks  only. 

(3)  After  cessation  of  tbe  paymenu  for 
the  period  of  weeks  provided  for  tieretn.  the 
employee  or  his  survivor  enUOed  to  bene&u 
sliall  be  pakl  the  remainder  ot  tbe  compensa- 
tion that  vrould  be  due  out  of  the  special 
fund  eatablished  In  section  44." 

(b)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  sulking  out  paragraph  (2). 

DEATH     BEKETITS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  tbe  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$400"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "H.OOO". 
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(b)  a«oUana  9  (b)  and  (c>  of  tu«b  AAt 
M«  ttiiT~**^  by  •trtkicc  "36"  ukI  "It"  wber- 
•Tsr  Uwy  appiar.  uemI  •ub«tUutlii«  "50"  and 
"16H"  r««pMtlTely. 

(o)  Tb*  fli«t  sKitono*  of  a^oUaa  »<d)  of 
raofa  Aet  M  amactfed  to  rMd  m  fottaws:  "U 
than  b*  zm>  surrtvlng  wtf*  or  buab*B4  or 
chUd.  ot  If  Um  amount  payable  to  a  aurvlviag 
wtia  or  bvwband  and  to  cblldrcn  abaU  be  !•«■ 
In  tba  aggregate  than  96%  per  centum  of 
the  arerasa  wagea  of  tbe  daceaaed:  then  for 
Um  support  of  grandcbUdran  or  brotban 
and  slaters.  If  dependent  upon  tbe  dacaaaad 
at  tba  tlma  of  the  Injury,  and  any  other 
persona  who  satisfy  the  daAnlttoo  of  tba  term 
'Ctapendant'  In  section  162  of  title  36  of  the 
United  Stataa  Coda,  but  are  not  otharwlae 
ailglMe  undar  thia  section,  30  par  cantum  of 
■oefa  w«9aa  for  tbe  support  of  eaoh  such 
persMi  during  suob  dependency  and  for  tba 
aupport  of  aa«b  parent,  or  grandpskrent,  of 
tbe  decaaaad  If  dependant  upoa  blm  at  tba 
time  of  tba  injury,  25  per  centiun  of  such 
wages  during  sueb  dependency." 

(d)  Section  0(e)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  In  computing  death  baneflts  the  av- 
erage weekly  wages  of  tbe  deceased  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  not  leas  tbMi  tbe 
applicable  national  average  waelUy  wage  as 
prescribed  in  section  6(b)  but  the  total 
weekly  benefits  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased." 

OKmiuNATiow  or  pat 

Sac.  11.  Saetlon  10  of  tba  Act  is  amended 
oy  adding  the  following  new  subaectlona: 

(ft  Sffeetlve  October  1  of  each  year,  the 
ootnpanaatlon  or  death  benefits  payable  for 
penwtoant  total  dlaabiuty  or  death  arising 
out  of  Injurlea  sustained  after  tbe  date  of 
enactmant  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in- 
oraaaerl  by  a  ptercantage  equal  to  the  per- 
oaataea  (If  any)  by  which  tbe  applicable 
national  weekly  wage  for  the  period  begin- 
ning OD  sueb  October  1 ,  as  determined  under 
section  6(b),  exceeds  tbe  applicable  national 
average  weekly  wags,  as  so  determined,  for 
tbe  period  ba^nnlng  with  tbe  preceding  Oc- 
tober 1. 

"(g)  The  weekly  compenaatloa  after  ad- 
justment under  subaectlon  (f)  shall  be  fixed 
at  tbe  nearest  dollar.  No  adjustment  of  less 
than  61  abaU  ba  mada.  but  in  no  event  shall 
oompenaatlon  or  daatb  b«ieflts  ba  raduced. 
'(b)(1)  Not  later  than  nlnaty  days  after 
tbe  data  of  eoaotmant  of  tbla  subaectlon,  the 
nnrapwnaattnai  to  wfaloh  an  empfaiyae  or  bis 
aurvlvor  la  entitled  dtM  to  total  panaanant 
diaablllty  or  death  wblch  commanoed  or  oc- 
ourred  prior  to  enactmant  ot  this  subaectlon 
aball  ba  adjusted.  The  amount  of  sueb  ad- 
justment aball  ba  datatmlnad  In  aooordanoa 
with  ragnhtfclnsia  of  tba  Secretary  by  desig- 
nating aa  tba  eaployee's  average  weekly  wage 
the  appHoaWe  nalirmal  average  weeklj  wage 
datannlaad  uadar  aaotkm  6(b)  and  (A)  oom- 
ptitlng  tba  oompenaatlon  to  wblob  sueb  em- 
ployaa  or  surrtror  would  be  entitled  If  tbe 
'llTTiMlTig  Injury  or  death  had  occurred  on 
tba  day  following  such  enactmant  date  and 
(B)  subtracting  therefrom  tba  compensa- 
tion to  whleb  aoeb  easployee  or  aurvtvor  vraa 
antlttad  on  sneh  enaetawnt  date:  except  that 
no  such  employee  or  survivor  sball  receive 
total  coaapansatlon  amounting  to  tees  than 
that  to  wblch  he  was  entitled  on  such  en- 
actment data.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
sentence,  where  such  an  employee  or  bis  sur- 
vtvGT  was  awarded  compensation  aa  the  re- 
sult of  daatb  or  pennanent  total  dlaabtttty 
at  leaa  than  tbe  maximum  rate  that  waa  pro- 
vided In  this  Aet  at  the  time  ot  the  Injury 
whicb  reaulted  in  the  death  or  dlaablUty, 
'ben  hla  average  weekly  wage  shall  ba  dater- 
mlnad  by  Increasing  his  average  weekly  wage 
at  tba  time  of  such  injury  by  tbe  peroant- 
age  which  the  applicable  national  average 
weekly  wage  has  increased  between  the  year 
in  whl^  tbe  Injury  occurred  and  tbe  first 
day  of  tbe  first  month  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Where  such  Injury  oo- 


ounad  prior  to  1947.  tba  Saentary  abaU  da- 
tamtna,  on  tba  baala  of  auob  eoonomlo  data 
aa  ba  daaaa  relevant,  tbe  amount  by  wlUob 
tba  aBptoyaa'a  average  waakly  vrage  sbaU  be 
Inossaaad  for  tba  pta-1047  period. 

"(3)  FUty  par  centum  of  any  additional 
compensation  or  daatb  benefit  t>aid  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adjustment  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subaectlon  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  special  fund  estabUahed 
under  section  44  of  this  Act,  and  50  per 
centum  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations. 

"(3)  For  tbe  purposes  of  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  an  injury  which  resulted  In  par- 
nuoiant  total  disability  or  death  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  date  of  enactmant  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  day  following  such  enactment 
data." 

TIMB   FOB    MTOTfCS   AMD   CLAIM8 

SBC.  13.  (a)  Section  13(a)  at  tbe  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Oompen- 
satlon  Aet  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  13.  (a)  Notice  of  an  injury  or  death 
in  respect  of  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  given  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
or  thirty  days  after  the  employee  or  bene- 
ficiary is  aware  or  in  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  should  have  been  aware  of  a 
relationship  between  the  Injury  or  death  and 
the  employment.  Such  notice  shall  be  given 
( 1 )  to  the  deputy  cotnmlaeloner  In  the  com- 
pensation district  in  which  the  Injury  oc- 
curred, and  (2)  to  the  employer." 

(b)  Section  13 (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  13.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
'.n  this  section,  the  right  to  compensation 
for  disability  or  death  tinder  thla  Act  shall 
be  barred  unless  a  claim  therefor  is  filed 
•within  one  year  after  the  injury  or  death. 
If  payment  of  compensation  has  been  made 
without  an  award  on  account  of  such  injury 
or  death,  a  claim  may  be  filed  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  last  payment.  Such 
claim  shall  be  filed  with  the  deputy  com- 
missioner In  the  compensation  district  In 
which  such  Injtiry  or  death  occurred.  The 
time  for  filing  a  claim  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  em.ployee  or  beneficiary  Is  aware, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
shotild  have  been  aware,  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Injury  or  death  and  the  em- 
ployment." 

rrES  FOB  SKSvicxa 

Sao.  1ft.  Seotlon  28  ot  tba  Longaboraman's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is 
amwukul  to  read  aa  follows: 


"Sic.  28.  (a)  If  the  employer  or  carrier 
declines  to  pay  any  compensation  on  or  before 
the  thirtieth  day  after  receiving  written 
notice  of  a  '''*<">  for  compensation  having 
been  filed  from  the  deputy  commissioner, 
on  the  ground  that  there  Is  bo  liability  for 
compensation  within  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  the  person  seeking  benefits  shall 
thereafter  have  utilized  the  services  of  an 
attorney  at  law  In  the  successful  prosecution 
of  his  claim,  there  shall  be  awarded.  In  addi- 
tion to  tbe  award  of  compensation.  In  a  com- 
pensation order,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
against  the  employer  or  carrier  in  an  amount 
approved  by  the  deputy  commissioner.  Board, 
or  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  shall  be 
paid  directly  by  the  employer  or  carrier  to 
tbe  attorney  for  the  claimant  in  a  lump 
sum  after  the  compensation  order  becomes 

"(b)  If  the  employer  or  carrier  pays  or 
tenders  payment  of  compensation  without  an 
award  pursuant  to  section  14  (a)  imd  (b) 
of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  a  controveray 
<tovelopa  over  the  amount  of  additional 
ootnpanaatlon,  tf  any,  to  which  the  employee 
may  be  entitled,  tbe  deputy  commlaalonar  or 
Board  shall  set  the  matter  for  an  Informal 
conference  and  f<rilowlng  such  conference 
the  deputy  commissioner  or  Bocod  sball  rac- 


ommand  In  w^ltiac  •  dlapoattton  ct  tba  coa. 
trovafiy.  If  tha  aapk>yar  or  oawlar  refvaa 
to  aoeapt  auob  wiitlan  raaiwnmanrtatloo. 
within  fourtaan  day*  attar  Ita  raoaipt  by 
tbam,  tbay  ab«U  pay  or  taa4ar  to  tbe  eat- 
ployaa  in  writing  tba  addttlanal  coaapensa- 
tlon.  If  any.  to  whkfli  tbay  btilara  tbe  em- 
ployaa  la  antltlad.  If  tba  n^loj—  rafuaaa 
to  aooapt  suob  pajmant  or  tandar  of  com- 
paaaatlon.  and  tbanaftar  utttlaaa  tba  serv- 
loas  of  an  attoraay  at  Uw,  and  If  tba  cooa- 
panaatlon  tbanAftar  awaitlad  U  graatei'  than 
tba  amount  paid  or  tandarad  by  tbe  em- 
ployer or  carrtar,  a  raasonahla  attomay's  fee 
baaad  aolaly  upon  tba  dUIaianea  batwaan  tbe 
amount  awar4ad  and  tha  amount  tendered 
or  paid  sball  ba  awarded  In  addition  to  tbe 
amount  of  oompanaatlon.  Tht  foregoing  sen- 
tanoa  abaU  not  apply  If  tba  c<»itroversy  re- 
lataa  to  dc^iaa  or  langtb  of  disability,  and 
if  tba  an^toyar  or  oarrlar  offara  to  submit 
tba  caaa  for  evaluation  by  physicians  em- 
ployed or  seleotad  by  tba  Sacratary,  as  au- 
tborlaed  In  section  7(e)  and  offers  to  tender 
an  amount  of  compensation  baaed  upon  tbe 
degree  or  length  of  disability  found  by  the 
Independent  madloal  report  at  suob  time  as 
an  evaluation  of  dlaablUty  can  ba  made.  If 
the  claimant  la  suoeesaful  In  review  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board  or  court  in  any  such 
case  an  award  may  be  made  In  favor  of  tbe 
claimant  and  against  the  employer  or  carrier 
for  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  claim- 
ant's counsel  In  accord  with  tbe  above  pro- 
visions. In  all  other  cases  any  claim  for 
legal  services  aball  not  be  aaaesaed  against 
tbe  employer  or  carrier. 

"(c)  In  all  caaaa  feea  for  attomayB  repre- 
senting the  claimant  shall  be  approved  In 
the  manner  herein  provided.  If  any  proceed- 
ings are  had  before  the  Board  or  any  court 
for  review  of  any  action,  award,  order,  or 
decision,  the  Board  or  court  may  approve 
an  attorney's  fea  for  tbe  work  done  befbra 
it  by  the  attorney  for  the  claimant.  An  ap- 
proved attorney's  fea.  In  caaaa  In  which  the 
obligation  to  pay  tbe  fee  Is  upon  the  claim- 
ant, may  be  made  a  lien  upon  the  compensa- 
tion due  tuider  an  award;  and  the  deputy 
commissioner.  Board,  or  court  shall  fix  In  tbe 
award  approving  tbe  fee,  suob  lien  and  man- 
ner of  payment. 

"(d)  In  cases  where  an  attorney's  fee  is 
awarded  against  an  employer  or  carrier  there 
may  be  further  assesed  against  such  em- 
ployer or  carrier  as  costs,  fees  and  mileage 
for  neceaaary  witneaaaa  attending  tbe  bear- 
ing at  tbe  instance  of  claimant.  Both  tha 
neceaslty  for  the  witness  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  fees  of  expert  witnesses  must 
be  approved  by  the  hearing  ofiloer,  the 
Board,  or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  ba. 
The  amotints  awarded  against  an  employer 
or  carrier  as  attorney's  fees,  costs,  and  mile- 
age for  witnesses  shall  not  in  any  respeot 
affect  or  diminish  the  compensation  payable 
undar  this  Act. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  receives  any  fees, 
other  consideration,  or  any  gratuity  <m  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  claimant,  unleaa  such  considera- 
tion or  gratuity  is  approved  by  the  deputy 
rommlnnlnnnTi  Board,  or  court,  or  who  maksa 
it  a  business  to  solicit  employment  for  a 
lawyer,  ot  for  himself  in  respect  of  any 
claim  or  award  for  compensation,  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof,  for  each  offense  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment." 
hxakhtg  PBOCEDuai 

Sac.  14.  Section  19(d)  of  tha  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  any  hearing  held  under  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  554  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  hearing  examiner  quail- 
fled   under   section   3106   of   that  title.  AH 
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Dowera.  dutlaa.  and  reapos>slbintlee  vested  by 
^h  Act.  on  tba  d*te  of  anaetmant  of  tba 
jjon^oramans  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  Amandmanta  of  1973,  In  tha 
deputy  commissioners  with  reapact  to  such 
hsarlnga  shaU  be  vested  In  such  hearing 
examiners." 

BBVIBW  BOABO 

SEC.  16.   (a)   Sectitm  31(b)   of  the  Long- 
■  shoremen's   and  Harbor  Workers'   Compen- 
sation Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Benefits  Review  Board  which  sball  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  among  Individuals  who  are 
especially  qualified  to  serve  on  such  Board. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  to  serve  aa  ehairmac." 
"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  official 
action  can  be  taken  only  on  tbe  afOrmatlve 
vote  of  at  least  two  menxbers. 

"(3)  Tbe  Board  shall  be  authorized  to 
hear  and  determine  appeals  raising  a  sub- 
stantial question  of  law  or  fact  taken  by  any 
party  in  intareat  from  deelalons  with  respect 
to  claims  of  eaiployeaa  under  thia  Aet  and 
tbe  extensions  tbeceof.  The  Board's  cn-ders 
shall  be  based  upon  the  hearing  record.  Tbe 
findings  of  fact  In  the  decision  under  review 
by  the  Board  shall  be  conclusive  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  in  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  The  payment  of  the 
amounts  required  by  an  awaKI  shall  not  be 
stayed  pending  final  decision  In  any  sueb 
proceeding  unless  ordered  by  tba  Board. 
No  stay  shall  be  laaued  unless  irreparable 
injury  would  otherwise  ensue  to  tbe  em- 
ployer or  carrier. 

"(4)  The  Board  may,  on  its  own  motion  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  remand  a 
case  to  the  hearing  examiner  for  further  ap- 
propriate action.  The  oonsant  of  tba  partlaa  In 
interest  shall  not  ba  a  praraqolatta  to  a  re- 
mand by  the  Board. 

'(c)  Any  paraoD  adversely  aflaoted  or  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  order  of  the  Board  may  ob- 
tain a  review  of  that  order  In  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  injury  occurred,  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  sixty  days  foUowing  the  laauance 
of  gucb  Board  order  a  written  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  order  be  modified  or  set  aalde. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  Um 
Board,  and  to  the  othw  parties,  and  there- 
upon the  Board  ShaU  flia  in  the  court  tha 
record  in  tbe  proeaadlnga  aa  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2113  of  tltla  38,  United  Stataa  Ooda.  Up- 
on such  *»)<"g.  tha  ooort  thaU  have  Juitsdlo- 
tlon  of  tha  proeaadlng  and  abaU  have  tha 
power  to  give  a  davaa  aflltmlnc,  modifying,  or 
setUng  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  tha  order  of 
the  Board  and  enf  orolng  sama  to  tha  extant 
that  such  order  is  affirmed  or  mortified.  The 
orders,  writs,  and  prooaaaaa  of  the  court  in 
such  proceedings  may  run,  be  served,  and  be 
returnable  anywtaars  la  tha  United  States. 
The  pigment  of  tha  amonnU  raqulrad  by  an 
award  shaU  not  ba  stayed  pending  final  de- 
cision in  any  such  prooeadlng  unlaas  ordered 
by  the  court.  No  stay  shall  be  Issoed  unlaas 
lireparable  injury  would  otherwlaa  enaoe  to 
the  employer  or  carrier,  "nxe  Mder  of  the 
court  allowing  any  stay  Shall  contain  a  ^pa- 
cific finding,  baaad  upon  evldenoe  submlWed 
to  the  court  and  IdentUlad  by  rafarenoa  thera- 
to,  that  iirepsraUa  damage  weiold  rasait  to 
the  employer,  and  apeelfylng  the  naftnre  of 
tbe  damaae." 

(b)  Redealgnate  subseotlona  (a)  and  (d) 
of  such  section  aa  (d)  and  (e),  reepastlviaty. 

(c)  Section  2  at  suoh  Aet  aa  amended  by 
this  Act  U  further  amended  by  radeslgnatlnt 
paragn4>h  21  as  paraczapb  33  and  Inesctlng 
after  paragraph  20  the  following  new  par»- 
gratpb: 

"(31)  The  term  'Board'  shan  mean  tha 
Benefits  Bevlew  Board." 


(d>  eaetlea  14(f)  of  auek  AoS  le 
by  striking  everythhiff  tJtm  the  worda  "sec- 
tion 31"  and  addlnc  In  Ilea  thaaeeC  the  fol- 
lowing: "aatd  aa  order  staying  payment  has 
been  Issued  by  the  Board  or  oourt." 

(e)  Sections  3S  aad  37  ot  sueb  Aet  are 
eaeh  '"r— ■''■^  by  adding  "or  Board"  after 
every  reference  to  "deputy  commissioner". 
(f>  Seotlon  U(b)  of  naah  Aet  k  amended 
by  adding  the  term  "or  Board"  after  the 
term  "deputy  oonmlsatanar". 

(g)  Seetkm  3a(a)(l)(A)  of  sueb  Aet  is 
ajr^f,TiA»n  by  adding  tba  words  "or  Board" 
after  the  term  "deputy  commlaaloner". 

(h)  Section  8S(g)  of  sueb  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  fcAlowa: 

"(g)  n  compromtsa  with  sueb  third  per- 
son la  made  by  tba  paraoa  entitled  to  com- 
penaattoB  or  such  repreaeatatlve  of  an 
amount  leas  than  tba  oompenaatlon  to 
which  such  person  or  rspreaantatlve  would 
ba  entitled  to  undar  this  Act.  the  employer 
shall  be  liable  for  compensation  as  deter- 
mined in  subdivision  (f )  only  If  the  written 
approval  of  such  compromlaa  Is  obtained 
fiom  tha  employer  and  Ita  Insurance  carrier 
by  the  paraon  entitled  to  compeneatlon  or 
sueb  reprseentatlve  at  tbe  time  of  or  prior  to 
suob  compromise  on  a  fans  provided  by  the 
Secretary  and  filed  in  tha  offloa  of  tbe  deputy 
conuilssloncr  having  jurisdiction  of  such  In- 
jury or  death  within  thirty  days  after  such 
compromise  is  made." 

(1)  Seotlon  36  of  such  Aet  la  amended  by 
adding  tbe  words  "the  Boazd,  or"  after  the 
worda  "deputy  commlsstoner". 

(j)  Sa<rtlQ&  40(f)  of  aueh  Aet  Is  amended 
by  adding  tba  vrorda  "or  Boacd  member" 
after  the  words  "deputy  commissioner," 
whenever  they  occur. 

APFBABAiTCB  roB  sacKnAaT  or  LABOa 
Sac.  16.  Seotlon  2la  of  the  Aet  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sao.  21a.  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  represent  the  Secretary,  the 
deputy  cemmlMtoner,  or  the  Board  In  any 
court  prooeedlnga  under  section  21  or  other 
provisions  of  tbla  Aet  except  for  prooeedlnga 
in  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  Btatea." 
cLAncAirr  AaaasTAircx 
Skj.  17.  (a)  Seotlon  3t<o)  of  tbe  Long- 
shoreman's and  Harbor  Workera'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  aa  pangaph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section and  by  insartng  after  subaectlon 
(b)  thereof  the  foUowlng  paragraph: 

"(c)(1)  The    Secretary    ^all,    upon    re- 
quaat,  provide  peraons  covered  by  this  Act 
wtth  information  and  aaatatanoe  talstlng  to 
tbe  Act's   coverage   and  oompenaatlon  and 
tbe  procedures  for  obtaining  aueh  camq;>en- 
satlon  irtrludlng  asslatanor  in  prooesalng  a 
claim.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  request,  pro- 
vide peraons  covered  by  this  Aot  with  l^al 
aaalatance  in  processing  a  claim.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  provide  employees  reoetrlng 
oompenaatlon  Information  on  medical,  man- 
power,  and   vocational   rebabllltatloa   serv- 
loee  and  aaslst  such  employaaa  In  obtaining 
the  b««t  such  services  available." 
•mnaypMwrr  uabbxtt 
Sao.  18.  (a)   Section  6  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workara'   OoBspensatlon 
Aot  is  amsnded  to  read  as  follows: 
"gptLPSwawaes  or  ascairr  axd  TBrna-PABrr 
uaanorr 
"Sao.  5.  (a)  Tbe  llabUlty  of  aa  employer 
praaorlbed  In  aeotkm  4  sbaU  be  exclusive  and 
in  plaoe  of  aU  other  liability  of  such  em- 
ployer to  the  employee,  bis  legal  repreeenta- 
tlvB,  husband  or  wife,  pamnts,  dependents, 
neat  of  kin,  and  anyone  otherwise  Muttttod 
to  reoover  damages  from  audb  ettployar  at 
law  or  in  adadraMy  on  aocouat  of  suoh  In- 
jury or  deaith.  axosiit  that  If  an  amplsyer 
falls  to  seetue  pegnaeat  o<  ooopmsatlon  as 
required  by  this  Aat,  sa  Injured  eaa|iloyee» 
or  bis  legal  reprseentatlve  in  caae  death  re- 
Bulta  from  the  Injury,  may  elect  to  claim 


oompenaa«o«k  undar  the  Aet,  or  to  main- 
tain an  aotloD  at  law  or  in  admiralty  tor 
ilsiiisgas  en  aooount  of  aueh  injury  or  death, 
In  such  action,  tbe  dalenrtasit  magr  net  plead 
as  a  daleiue  that  the  lajunr  waa  caused  by 
the  nagUganoe  of  a  feUow  isnaati  or  that 
tbe  ampioyee  aasumad  tha  risk  of  his  eaa- 
ploysMnt,  er  that  the  lAiury  waa  due  to  the 
oontrtbutory  negUgenoe  o<  tha  ampleyaa. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  Injury  to  a  paraaA 
covered  under  thia  Aot  cauaad  toy  tbe  negU- 
geaee  oi  a  veaael,  than  auob  pamon,  or  any- 
one otherwise  eaUtled  to  reoevi 
by  reaeop  thesaoC.  may  betag 
agaloat  aueh  veaael  aa  a  third  pesty  In  aa- 
oordaaee  with  the  provlalona  of  aaoUon  66 
of  this  Aot.  and  the  employer  shaU  not  be 
liable  to  the  veaael  for  sueb  dasiagea  dlnetly 
or  Utdlreetly  aad  any  agraamaDta  or  war- 
rantlee  to  tbe  contrary  ahall  be  void.  If  aueh 
penon  waa  empioyed  by  the  veaaei  to  provide 
stevedoring  eenrloaa.  no  suoh  aotioa  shall  be 
permitted  if  the  Injury  wae  oauaed  by  tba 
negltgsnee  of  peaooa  aagagad  In  provikllng 
stevedoring  sarvlaea  to  tha  veaael.  If  aueh 
person  was  eBm>leyad  by  the  vessel  to  provide 
ship  building  or  repair  servleea  no  such  ae- 
tion  ShaU  be  permitted  if  tbe  injury  wae 
oauaed  by  tbe  negUganee  ot ; 
In  providing  ship  building  or 
to  tbe  vaseeL  Tbe  liabiUty  aTttoe  < 
thia  subaeetloB  ahall  not  t>e  beaed  upon  the 
waaranty  of  seaworthinaes  or  a  braaoh  tbeeaa< 
at  the  tinae  tbe  injury  oeeurred.  The  remedy 
provided  in  this  subeeetloa  shall  be  exeiu- 
slve  of  all  other  raaaedlea  against  tha  veaael 
exoa^  remedtea  available  under  tbla  Aet." 

(b)  Seetioa  2  of  suob  Aet  aa  amaadad  by 
this  Aot  la  ftuthar  a  man  dad  by  i 
paiagzapb  23  aa  pamgraph  38  aad 
after  {Mungsaph  21  the  foUowlng  new  pasa- 
graph: 

"(22)  Tha  term  'vessel'  msaaa  any  veaeel 
upon  whleh  or  in  eonneetloo  with  wlileh 
any  peraon  entitled  to  benedta  tindar  thia 
Aot  auHsMi  injury  or  death  arlalng  out  of  or 
In  tba  oaurae  of  his  employment,  and  aatd 
veaaal's  owner,  owner  pro  bae  viee.  a«iBt. 
operator,  ohartet  or  bare  boat  ohastsrar. 
master,  oflUier.  or  orew  member." 
paoHiatTxoit  AOASMar  c^msiif  piananmrA'noat 

Sao.  19.  *!%»  L>ongBbor«maB*s  aad  Hartwr 
Workers'  Oompansation  Aet  la  further 
amended  by  redealgnattng  sections  49,  80,  and 
61  aa  seotloas  60, 81,  aad  B>,  raapectlvrty.  and 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  aectlon  48  tbe 
following  Bew  eeetlon : 

"DUCaXMEIMATIOM  AOAXiraEr  SKPLOTaaS  WHO 


"Sac.  49,  It  shall  ba  unlawful  tor  any  «m- 
ployer  or  his  duly  authorlaed  agaat  to  dia- 
charge  or  in  any  other  manma  diasrlminate 
against  aa  employee  as  to  hlaemployaaent  be- 
cause sueb  employee  has  rlalmed  or  at- 
tempted to  claim  ccipensaUon  from  such 
emikloyer.  or  beoauaa  ha  baa  taatilflad  or  is 
about  to  testify  In  a  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Any  employer  who  violates  this  aectlon 
ahall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  leaa  than 
tlOO  or  more  than  fljDOO,  as  may  be  detar- 
mlned  by  tbe  depvty  eotrnntsslnner.  AH  sueb 
penaltiea  shaU  be  paid  to  tbe  deputy  eoonnls- 
sioner  for  deposit  in  the  special  fund  as  de- 
scribed In  section  44,  and  If  not  paid  may  be 
reoovered  in  a  elvU  actlOB  brought  in  tbe 
appropriate  Uhlted  Btatea  dMrtot  oourt.  Any 
employee  so  discriminated  against  shall  be 
restored  to  biaiauiliijiiiia*  sartdhall  be  eom- 
by  hie  aaiployav  -fbr  any  loaa  of 
out  ot 
/fevMed,  That  U  sueb 
to  ba  qoallfled-  te  psafeiia  tta^tttlea  o(  bis 
employment,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  suek 
restoration  and  oaaips«Mklen>  The  eaaployer 
alone  and  aot  his  cactlar  «haU  ba  llahla  for 
Busfa  penaltiea  and  paysMntb  Aay  pcovliSen 
in  an  insuranoa  poUqp  aodertaklas  to  sallava 
the  employer  from  the  liability  for  such  pan- 
altlee  and  paymenta  shall  be  vt^." 
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S«c.  30.  <B)  Section  8(1)  of  th«  Longsfaora- 
[a*n*a  and  Bwbor  Worlcar's  Oompenaktlon  Ac* 
la  MiMzMlwl  to  nma  m  follows: 

•'(l)(A)  When«Ter  th«  deputy  comals- 
ilooer  deitanniiiM  that  it  la  for  the  beat  in- 
taraata  of  an  tnjuMd  Mnployvo  antltlad  to 
3omp«DM(tlaa,  b«  mmy  wppia^  agrwd  a«ttl«- 
mant*  oT  tba  intareatad  putlaa.  <llaeii»rKtng 
tita  UabOlty  at  tba  amptoyar  for  su«ta  oom- 
panaatlon,  nottiii1tti*t«nillng  the  provlstooa 
7t  aactlon  16(b)  and  aaMlon  19  of  tUla  Aot: 
iTartiatf,  TUst  tf  tha  amptoyee  afaoald  dla 
[tain  oausaa  othar  than  tba  injury  «ft«r  tha 
aputy  immifilaainnar  baa  approved  an  agraad 
laaaant  a«  pnyvMed  for  beraln,  tha  sum 
approvatf  abaOl  ba  payable.  In  tha  manner 
ilwd  In  tma  aubaeetton,  to  and  for  the 

ineflt  of  tba  peraona  mumeratad  in  eub- 
a  (d1  of  tbla  aeetkni. 
(B)   Whenarer  the  Secretary  detennlnea 

at  It  la  Dor  tbe  beat  Intereata  of  the  Injured 
ployea  entitled  to  medical  beneflta.  be 
y  approve  agiaail  satttamenta  of  tbe  inter- 

ted  partiaa,  dlaebarglng  tbe  IlabUlty  of  the 
player  for  ■aeti  medical  beneflta,  notwltb- 
rtandlTig  tbe  prorlatona  of  aaetlcm  16  of  tbla 
Act:  ProvMetf,  Ttmt  U  tha  amployee  abould 
lie  from  eawaa  other  than  the  Injury  after 
the  Seeretury  has  appnMred  an  agreed  eettle- 
it  as  pnrrldmtl  for  herein,  the  sum  so  ap< 
proved  ataall  ba  payable,  in  the  manner  pre- 
terlbed  in  tbla  subdlrlalon.  to  and  for  the 
aaneflt  (tf  tbe  persons  enumerated  In  aub- 
Urlalon  (d>  of  tbisseetlon." 

(b)  Seetlen  17  of  auob  Act  is  amanrtsrt  by 
iniertlng  "{»)"  Immsdlately  after  the  section 
i&aslgnatloai  and  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
ttM  foUowtng  new  aubeeetlon : 

"(b)  Where  a  trust  fund  whl^  complies 
grtth  asetlon  303(c)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
mant  Helatlona  Act  of  1947  (29  U.S.C.  186 
<o) )  established  pursuant  to  a  coUectlve- 
oazgalnlng  agreement  in  effect  between  an 
stnployer  and  an  employee  entitled  to  com- 
pacaatioa  under  tbla  Act  has  paid  dteablUty 
tjsnaflts  to  an  employee  which  tbe  employee 
Is  legally  obligated  to  repay  by  reason  of  his 
aatttlsaient  to  compensation  under  this  Act, 
Lhe  Secretary  may  authorize  a  Hen  on  such 
mmpanaatloa  in  favor  ot  tba  trust  fund  for 
the  amount  of  aneli  paymants." 

(c)(1)  aacUoD  a  of  tba  Loogaboremaa's 
uid  Harbor  Wockars'  Companaatinn  Act  as 
Knandad  by  tbls  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
rtilklng  out  robaaaHnni  (16)  and  (17)  and 
Inserting  la  Uau  tbarao<  tba  following  new 
subssctlon  (10)  and  by  rsrtssignatlng  subsec- 
a  (18).  (19).  (aO).  (31).  (72).  and 
(aS)  as  a  (17).  (18).  (19).  (30),  (31),  and 
(33).  reapactlTely. 

"(18)  Tbe  terms  "widow  or  wtdower*  In- 
oludes  only  tbe  decedent's  wife  or  hust>and 
llriBg  wltb  or  dependent  for  support  upon 
txlm  or  bar  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death;  or 
Ltrlnc  apart  fcr  justifiable  caxise  or  by  reason 
at  his  or  her  dsaartton  At  such  time." 

(3)  SeettoB  9  of  tbe  Longataozeman's  and 
Barbor  Workars'  Compensation  Act.  as 
Mintn^t^l  by  ttils  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  tba  pbnsa  "surrtTlng  wife  or  da- 
pandaat  hutfMsd"  each  time  It  appears  and 


inaarttng  la.  Uau  tharaof  tba  phrase  "widow 
or  wkkrww^. 

(3)  Iba  amandmanta  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  aiiplr  only  mtth  respect  to  deaths 
or  Injturtss  iieam  i  Ing  after  tbe  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Sao.  ai.  SaettaB  »(•)  <1)  of  tbe  Longshore- 
man's and  Bacber  Woskers*  OcBspepsatlon 
Aok  Is  amanrtart  tff  striking  otit  tbe  word 
•nor"  and  Haartlnf  to  Ueu  tbareof  tbe  word 
•or". 

Sae.  ai.  llm  amandtnents  made  by  this  Act 
sta^  beoooM  aflaetlT*  thirty  daor*  aftw  tba 
dato  of  tBactoHB^DC  IbJa  Aoli 


s.  asis.  xax  i,oMasiioaxMDi'8  amb  uajukw 
woarsas  act  or  leit 

^tr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
Senate  Is  abotit  to  conclude  action  on  S. 
2318  the  bin  that  I  Introduced  last  year 
to  amend  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers  Compensation  Act. 

This  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  International  Lon^horemen's  As- 
sociation— whose  115,000  membership  Is 
covered  by  the  act — the  International 
Long^oremen  and  Warehousemen's 
Union — whose  20,000  members  are  also 
covered  by  the  act — and  by  the  over- 
whelming number  of  employers,  port  as- 
soclatlons  and  others  in  the  maritime 
industry.  The  bill  had  the  strong  en- 
dorsemmt  of  the  administration  and  is 
consistent  with  the  recently  Issued  bi- 
partisan recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion programs. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  committee, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  with  Sena- 
tor Eaclztok  chairing  the  hearings  con- 
ducted 5  days  of  hearings.  Every  In- 
terested party  was  afforded  an  ample  op- 
portunity to  present  their  testimony. 
Subsequent  to  the  hearings  in  an  unprec- 
edented fashion,  representatives  from 
organized  labor,  from  management,  from 
the  administration  sat  down  together  and 
hammered  out  the  provisions  of  a  decent, 
fair,  and  Important  Worianen's  Compen- 
sation Act. 

The  full  Senate  has  not  been  required 
to  expend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
measure.  Indeed,  except  for  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  those  other  Mem- 
bers of  States  with  ports  in  them  there 
is  very  little  direct  impact  to  their  citi- 
zenry of  these  amendments.  However,  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  has  been 
extefided  In  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  modem  and  realistic  thlnlclng  about 
the  benefits  and  compensation  to  be 
awarded  Injured  workers.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  the  first  serious  step  to- 
ward reform  of  otu*  society's  workmen's 
compensation  laws  In  the  past  50  years. 

The  present  Longshoremen  Act,  passed 
by  Coogreas  In  1927,  generally  provides  a 
Pederal  compensation  program  for  In- 
juries or  death  arising  from  employment 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Because  this  legislation  was  the 
onj^  Federal  control  over  private  em- 
ployment in  workmen  compensation 
matters. 

The  statute  over  the  years  has  been 
extended  to  cover  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  areas  of  Fed- 
eral Interest. 

More  than  200,000  longshoremen  and 
ship  repairmen  are  covered  by  the  stat- 
ute. In  addition  another  300,000  em- 
ployees of  private  employers  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  protected  by  the 
law  as  well  as  an  additional  200,000  work- 
ers in  defense  bases,  in  nonappropriated 
fund  agencies  such  as  post  exchanges, 
and  in  work  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

This  act  is  Intended  to  provide  brae- 
flts  to  workers  who  suffer  Injuries  on  the 
job  In  tbe  areas  of  employment  wbieb  I 
have  stated  above.  Last  year  there  were 
more  than  109,000  Injuries  In  this  stat- 
ute; 240  workers  covered  by  tbe  act  were 


killed.  The  vast  proportion  of  these  in. 
juries  relate  to  longsbore  worken — M,- 
000 — or  injuries  suffered  by  District  of 
Columbia  workers — 27,000. 

The  tragedy  of  this  act's  administra- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not 
been  able  to  amend  It  in  12  years.  This 
means  that  the  benefits  under  this  act 
have  not  been  increased  in  12  years.  The 
cost  to  tbe  injured  worker  of  inadequate 
beneflta  has  become  a  serious  matter.  For 
example  tbe  Longsbor«nen  Act  states 
that  a  totally  disabled  worker  is  entitled 
to  receive  two-thirds  of  his  average 
weekly  wage  at  tbe  time  of  his  injuries. 
However  since  IMl  there  has  been  a  limi- 
tation of  $70  a  week  as  the  maximum 
payment  for  such  permanent  disability. 
The  $70-a-week  maximum  results  In  In- 
jured longshoremen  receiving  less  ttian 
30  percent  of  their  average  week^  wage 
and  District  of  Columbia  workers  receive 
less  than  50  percent  of  their  average 
weekly  wage.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  are  benefits  which  are  to  be 
paid  to  workers  with  f  amlUee  who  are  in- 
jured  in  tbe  service  of  their  employers. 

I  have  taken  some  time  In  explaining 
the  background  of  this  legislation  in 
order  to  make  clear  the  scope  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  amendments  which  are 
about  to  be  enacted. 

The  National  Commission  on  Work- 
men's Compensation  laws  which  we  cre- 
ated in  passing  tbe  Occupation  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1970  has  submitted  a 
comprehensive  report  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  need  to  upgrade  workmen's 
compensation  standards  nationwide  In- 
cluding if  necessary  tbe  in^xwltion  of 
Federal  standards. 

In  the  limited  but  significant  area  cov- 
ered by  this  Longshoremen  Act  we  have 
attempted  to  provide  a  model  of  bene- 
fits and  administration  which  we  believe 
is  in  agreement  with  the  alms  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission. 

I  shall  in  the  near  future  be  giving 
careful  consideration  to  a  measure  which 
will  implement  or  improve  upon  the  Na- 
tional Commission's  recommendations 
and  I  certainly  expect  to  use  the  im- 
provements in  this  bill  as  a  oKxlel. 

The  bUl  S.  2318  will  OAke  significant 
improvements  in  the  Longshoremen  Act 
in  four  principal  areas:  improved  bene- 
fits, extended  coverage.  Improved  admin- 
istration and  a  resolution  of  a  long  stand- 
ing dispute  of  third  party  actions. 

■XTUiaiQN    or    COVESAfiS   TO    SHOSSSIOB   ASEAS 

The  present  act.  Insofar  as  longshore- 
men and  shipbuilders  and  repairmen  are 
concerned,  covers  only  injuries  which 
occur  uix>n  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  coverage  of  the 
present  act  stoi>s  at  the  water's  edge; 
injuries  occurring  on  laud  are  covered 
by  State  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
The  result  Is  a  disparity  in  benefits  pay* 
able  for  death  or  dlsaMllty  for  the  same 
type  of  Injury  depending  on  which  side 
of  the  water's  edge  suid  In  which  the  ac- 
cident occurs. 

To  make  matters  worse,  most  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws  provide 
benefits  which  are  Inadequate;  even  the 
better  State  laws  generally  come  nowhere 
close  to  meeting  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  State  Workmen's  Comj^ensatlon 
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.„  .^  «r«ujard  at  a  maxl-     work,  in  whole  or  in  pMrt,  on.  navigatte    tba  injured  workw  with  no  provision  for 

EHiHSI^  x^-^^s^^^'  ESr^SlSH 

JIJS;^  f oUowtag  are  the  maxtaium        t>»i»vn»*  or  tk.  «,k«>«t  smucrtms  ^Jj^^thTloSS^l  cost  o£  Uv- 

llxBlts  on  the  compensation  payable  lor  igjoauxm  and  MumirK  wnranr  ai«>ttwts  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  j^y,  ^  annual  basis.  The 

pennanent  total  disability  in  some  marl-        .^^  ^^^^  requirement  of  the  act  Is  concept  of  increasing  the  benefiU  to  tbe 

tkne States:  j^j.  y^g  injured  worker  to  receive  66%  injured  wortacrs  who  will  be  rec«ving 

dirornia »'°  99  percent  of  his  average  weeUy  wage.  Hfa-  beneflto  after  the  eSecttve  day  ol  this 

nortda  - i^HA  toricafly,    this   two-thirds    requirement  act  is,  of  course.  In  hue  with  our  long- 

Bswsu - " --' — --    if'XX  has  been  subject  to  an  arbitrary  limita-  standing  Federal  poUcy  for  social  secu- 

ixwistans  — *^-^  tlon  in  order  to  protect  against  a  high  nty  dlsabiiity. 

*'*^^  'tii'i ' ''"    T7  00  compensatloo  payment  for  injuries  to        That  particular   prcvlaioD    howevetr 

MgMscbi^tw    ,_._.-...---  ^^^  ^  Mgtiiy  paid  workers.  did  not  reach  tbe  several  thouatvnd  cases 

v^I  Yort    "--- 80. 00  The  Wn  amends  tbe  act  to  provide  that  who  have  been  suffering  these  low  maxi- 

OTMoa    ....ll~l ^^-  ^  tbe  mftT<"iiim  compensation  for  disabll-  mums  during  the  4S-ye«r  hlatory  of  this 

p^Ssyivania -'- — 80. 00  j^y  gj^^n  j^g^  exceed  200  percent  of  the  act.  Since  many  of  the  workers  or  sur- 

Ttsss —-■ *^  ^  national  average  weekly  wage  to  be  de-  vivoiB  receiving  these  beneflto  were  in 

1  Plus  »6  for  each  dependent.  termined  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  employ  of  companiee  no  longer  in 

.  at  Labor.  The  expectation  Is  thai  a  200  per-  businBaB  it  was  decided  that  tbe  moei 
Also,  under  the  laws  of  some  si&i^  ^^^^  maximum  will  eni*le  approximate-  appropriate  way  ot  taking  care  of  the 
due  to  exemptions  based  upon  the  nam-  ^  percent  of  the  work  force  covered  past  benefit  doflcienciee  for  tbla  group 
ber  of  employees  hired  some  workers  ^y  this  act  to  receive  two-tblrds  of  their  was  to  split  the  cost  of  upgrading  these 
might  be  uncovered  in  the  event  tney  average  weekly  wage.  In  order  to  ease  the  workers  between  tbe  entire  industry 
are  unfortunate  victim  of  an  injury^  adjustment  of  these  b«ieflts  which  at  a  covered  by  this  bill  and  the  Federal  Qov- 
Compensatlon  payable  to  a  longshore-  jnujjjmun  win  result  In  doubling  the  emment.  This  will  be  done  by  a  special 
man  or  a  ship  repairman  or  omiaer  compensation  payment  for  most  covered  assessment  into  the  seeood  injury  fund 
should  not  depend  on  the  fort^tous  cu:-  ^^^.^^j.^  (.^g  bill  provides  a  phase-in  in  and  an  appropriation  from  tbe  Treasury, 
cumstances  of  whether  the  injury  oc-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  foUows:  125  percent  or  $167  The  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  is  expected 
curred  on  land  or  over  water,  accoto-  ^j^g^jgyg^  ^^  greater  during  the  period  to  be  $2  million  per  year, 
ingly,  the  bill  amends  the  act  to  provioe  gj^^jj^^g  September  30.  1973;  150  percent  Another  feature  of  the  new  benefit 
coverage  of  longshoremen,  h^bOT  wotx-  ^^^^^  ^^  period  beginning  October  1.  structure  will  be  a  provision  whereby 
en,  ship  repairmen,  shipbuilders,  ship-  ^^^^  ^^  ending  September  30, 1974;  173  survivors  of  injured  workers  win  con- 
breakers,  and  other  employees  «««««*<»  percent  during  the  penod  beginning  Oc-  tlnue  to  receive  a  portion  of  benefits  In 
in  maritime  employment — excluding  ^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ending  September  30,  situations  where  a  worker  who  is  en- 
masters  and  members  of  the  crew  of  a  ^^^g.  ^^  200  perc«it  beginning  Octo-  uUed  to  benefits  for  permanent  total  or 
vessel— if  the  injury  occurred  eltherupon  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Theat  m«Timiimi»  meet  the  permanent  partial  disability  dies  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  StatM  recommended  standards  of  the  National  causes  other  than  the  Injury.  Specific 
or  any  adjoining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock,  commission  on  SUte  Workmen's  Com-  provision  Is  made  for  protecting  Imme- 
tennlnal,  building  way,  marine  raUway.  pgnaatlon  Laws.  diate  survivors  and  making  sure  that 
or  other  area  adjobaing  such  navigable  ^^  y^  extent  that  employees  recelv-  scheduled  awards  are  stUl  paid  In  fulL 
waters  customarily  used  by  an  employer  conipenaakion  for  total  permanwit  A  further  provision  is  made  for  pay- 
in  loading,  imloading,  repairing,  or  bufld-  (jjgi^i^ty  oj  survivors  receiving  death  ment  of  benefits  due  In  scheduled  award 
ing  a  vessel.  b«i^ts  receive  leea  than  the  compensa-  cases  into  the  special  fund  under  sec- 
It  is  our  intent  to  permit  a  uniform  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^^  reeeive  if  there  were  no  tlon  44  of  the  act  wiien  there  are  no 
compensation  syst«n  to  awjly  to  em-  pj^g^.^Q^  ^^^f^  compensation  is  to  be  in-  survivora. 

ployees  who  would  otherwise  be  covered  ^^^^^^  ^  the  ceiling  moves  to  200  per-  The  beneM  structure  for  survivors  is 
by  this  act  far  part  of  their  acthrity.  To  ^^^^  altered  to  provide  addltionai  benefits  for 
take  a  typical  example,  cargo,  whether  ^^  ^^  ^^^  requires  an  annual  re-  widows  and  childrwi,  and  to  expand  tbe 
in  break  bulk  or  cootainwized  form,  is  determination  by  the  Secretary  which  class  o<  dependents  entitled  to  receive 
typically  unloaded  from  the  ship  aaa  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  increase  in  the  national  benefits  for  survivors.  The  act  is  amended 
immediatriy  transported  to  a  storage  or  a.v«ra«e  weekly  wage  to  be  reflected  by  to  increase  funeral  benefits  from  tbe 
holding  area  on  the  pior.  wharf,  or  fc&r-  ^  appropriate  increase  in  compensa-  present  $400  to  a  more  realistic  amount 
minal  adjotalng  navigable  waters.  The  ^^  payable  under  the  aot.  A  similar  of  $1,000.  The  present  act  provides  that 
employees  who  perform  this  wott.  wouid  pj^yjgjoj^  j <jp  upgrading  benefits  in  f u-  a  surviving  wife  or  husband  receives  35 
be  covered  under  the  bill  for  inJurtes  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  permanent  total  percent  of  the  award,  and  chUdren  re- 
sustained  by  them  over  tbe  navigable  ^y^gj^^y  ^r  death  benefits  is  contained  ceive  15  percent  The  amended  act  will 
waters  or  on  the  adjoining  land  area,  we  ^^  ^j^g  i^  xhese  employees  will  receive  provide  a  50-pereent  award  to  surviving 
did  not  intend  to  cover  employees  who  a^mual  increases  based  on  percentage  in-  wives  oc  hurtands  and  16%  percent  to 
are  not  engaged  in  loading,  unloading,  ureases  in  the  national  average  weekU  the  children,  subject  to  a  maximum  o< 
repairing,  or  building  a  vessd,  Just  be-  ^  gg;^  petcent  ol  tbe  average  weekly 
cause  they  are  injured  in  an  area  ad-  ^p^^^  ^  ^  requirement  few  a  minimum  wages. 

joining  navigable  waters  used  for  such  ^„njg^t  ^j  50  percent  of  the  national  A  special  definition  of  dependency  is 

activity.  Thu*  employees  whose  reepon-  average  weekly  wage  or  the  employee's  also  provided  in  order  to  taiM  care  ol 

sibility  is  only  to  pick  up  stored  cargo  ^^^  average  weekly  wage,  whichever  is  dependents  as  defined  in  tbe  Internia 

t(x  further  transshipment  would  not  be  ^^^  ,pj^g  present  minimum  payment  of  Revenue  Code  who  would  otherwise  not 

covered,  nor  would  purely  clerical  eaa-  j^g'i^  unconscionable.  be  eligible  tinder  this  section.  Theli  beo- 

l^yees  whose  jobs  do  not  re<»iire  them  ^  separate  computation  of  the  maxl-  efits  are  20  percent  of  the  award. 

to  participate  in  the  loading  or  unload-  ^^,^  j^^  minimtim  for  nonappropriated  A  mizdmum  death  benefit  tied  to  the 

ing  of  cargo.  However,  checkers,  tor  ex-  j^j^^   employeea   is   Iteyed   to   the    OB  appUcaWe  national  average  weekly  wage 

ample,  who  are  directly  involved  in  the  scjjgdule  since  such  emidoyees  are  closely  but  not  to  exceed  the  emjrfoyee's  average 

loading  or  imloading  functioas  are  cov-  related  to  the  Federal  employee  pro-  weeldy  wage  is  also  proflded. 

ered  by  the  new  amendment.  Utoewise  gram.  The  preaent  law  contatea  a  :naxim\m 

there  is  no  intenUon  of  extending  covw-  This  bill  also  adds  a  very  unique  pro-  limitation  of  $24,000  exelualTC  of  n^®"" 

age  under  the  act  to  individuals  who  are  visiwi  to  assist  those  injured  workers  or    cal  payments  in  c*y.qf.^^S2^*^  «2^ 

not  emrtoyed ty  a  person  who  is  an  em-  the  survivors  who  have  been  receiving     and  permanent I*n|r*°*~SH'  ^   .i 

Ployer.twa  is.  a  person  at  least  some  of  compensation  or  bcneflte  for  total  dis-    ^^^^T^  ^Ji^SI'^^^JSoi^T* 

whose  ftmnlovees  are  enffSfiCd:  ixt  whole  abUlty  or  death  at  levels  ranging  from     National  Oommlssiote  aatends  section  i« 

STpStoSeTon^S^SJ^  SS^tLn  $25  a  week  to  the  $tO  a  week    «' ^he  act  to^imtaste^  maxhn^« 

plOKQ^.Thiran  individual  employed  maximum.    THe    historical    nature    of     h^ese  types  of  compensation  pa^^^ 

STSmm  n^e  of  whose  employees  workmen's  compensation  laws  has  left    This  change  wiU  avoM  any  Injusttce  to 
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Injurwl  iMVkers  who  would  roch  this 
nuudmum  paymoit  but  sttll  be  aaffcrtn* 
from  dUablUty. 

Tbe  Mil  ameodi  seotlon  8(f)  of  the  act 
In  order  to  limit  tbe  burden  on  eaplcy- 
ers  In  so-eaUad  Mcond-tnjiiry  oaeea. 
Bteoy  emplofsn  have  an  toaccnrata  Im- 
j>reaslon  recardtng  the  llahllttlea  for 
workmeD's  otMnpenntlon  when  tb9  em- 
ploy hAndloapped  wozken.  It  la  unfor- 
uinately  a  wldaipread  belief  thkt  an  em- 
ployer iB  subjected  to  burdenacane  ootn- 
peneatton  ooeta  where  a  hanrtloapped 
woricer  recetvea  an  injury  at  the  new 
place  of  enudoymant  The  provision  in 
the  bill  makaa  alaar  that  the  anployer's 
reaponMblltt^  for  the  enbaegnent  or  sec- 
ond Injury  Is  limited  to  the  scheduled 
award  tor  the  seeond  mjury  of  104  weeks, 
whlohever  Is  luwtg-  The  remaining 
obUgatlan  to  pay  thai  employee  where 
he  is  totally  or  partteUy  disabled  wlU  fall 
upon  the  special  fimds  existing  under 
seettoB  44  of  the  act.  This  method  of 
)tpi-»HHff"g  the  iMe  among  all  emplojrers 
Is  Intended  by  the  oommlttee  to  encour- 
age the  emptoyment  of  handicapped 
wtMrkers.  It  le  strongly  recommended  by 
the  National  Commission. 
weui.  rtnm 

An  Important  feature  of  the  bill  is 
improvement  of  the  flnaniing  of  the  sec- 
Qnd-lnjuz7  fond  There  wlU  be  a  payment 
to  the  aeoond-lnlury  fund  in  death  cases 
of  $6,000,  rather  than  $1,000.  and  in 
Bched^ilft  award  or  permanent  partial 
cases  whue  there  are  no  survivors,  the 
award  la  paid  tote  tlie  fund. 

Hie  unlQue  feature  of  the  special  fimd 
will  be  an  annual  assessment  of  carriers 
to  make  certain  tlie  fund  Is  maintained 
at  a  level  Judged  to  be  adeqoate. 

■ruasMT  axNcriTB 

The  bill  extends  to  age  2S  yean  the 
limit  to  which  surviving  dependent  chil- 
dren, of  fatally  injured  woittscs,  seeking 
a  higher  eduioitlon  maiy  continue  to  re- 
ceive compensation  payments. 

The  preeent  law  limits  ttiese  benefits  to 
chUdren  up  to  an  age  of  IS  years.  To- 
day children  are  constantly  urged  to  con- 
tinue ttaelr  edncatttm  as  long  as  possible, 
and,  with  the  Inereastng  number  of  chil- 
dren oomtinutng  their  education  Into  col- 
lege, the  18  yeace^  age  limit  is  unnecee- 
aarily  PMtrteUy.  This  propoaal  would  not 
nrratTltsh  any  new  concept  related  to 
wortaMBke  compensation  programs.  It 
wmU,  ff  enacted,  sinndy  bring  the  pro* 
teotMB  of  ttM  aet  into  line  with  the  other 
Jurisdictions  which  have  similar  provl- 
<a^rm.  ttx  their  pragraans — that  is  Hawaii, 
ganaas.  PUMtoRUn.  Vermont.  West  Vlr- 
idnlfc.  and  Wk  JUngtnn. 


S.  2318  amends  section  28  of  the  act 
to  autborlse  asaeasment  of  legal  fees 
"gp'TT"*  employets  in  cases  where  tbe  ex- 
istenoe  or  txt-fln^  of  1V^lH<^y  is  contro- 
verted and  the-  '^li^*""*"*^  succeeds  tn  es- 
»nt|ffyhi«g  Hf  hlHty  or  obtaintog  increased 
I  iiiiuiansatlmi  In  formal  proceedings  or 
appeals.  ^t*iiifii'i'  fees  may  only  be 
swunled  against  the  employer  where  the 
claimant  iiLnnnnrti.  and- the  fees  awarded 
are  to  he  baaed  on.  the  aaoount  by  which 
tiM  eeawansatian^  payable  la  Increaned  as 
a  result  at  litigation.  Attorneys  fees  may 
not  be  nnienserl  against  employers — cw 
carriers — in  other  cases. 


IB  all  oases,  the  amount  of  attorneys 
fees  payable  to  the  claimants  lawyer— 
either  by  the  employer  or  the  claimant — 
is  subject  to  approval  by  the  deputy  com- 
missioner, administrative  law  Judge, 
board  or  court,  as  the  case  may  oe. 
AOMiMonuLTvne  cranoxs 

a  2S18  amends  the  act  to  make  clear 
that  all  hearings  under  this  act  are  to 
be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Aot  by  adminis- 
trative law  Judges  qualified  under  the 
act.  It  was  our  belief  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  has  suf- 
fered by  virtue  of  the  failure  to  keep 
sepcurate  the  functions  of  administering 
tte  program  and  sitting  in  Judgment  on 
the  hearings.  Moreover,  with  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities that  win  devolve  upon  the 
Secretary  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  It 
will  be  extremely  important  to  have  full 
time  able  administrators  who  will  not 
also  have  to  wear  the  dual  hat  of  being 
hearing  officers  for  piUDoeee  of  the  dis- 
putes brought  under  this  statute. 

AanSTANCK   TO   CLAIMANTS 

The  act  is  also  amended  to  substan- 
tially Increase  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  program 
so  far  as  providing  services  to  employees. 
The  bill  win  require  the  Secretary  upon 
the  request  to  provide  assistance  to  per- 
sons covered  under  this  act  to  under- 
stand the  benefits  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  (^Derations  of  the  statute 
and  also  to  provide  assistance  in  proe- 
easlng  a  claim.  This  suslstance  is  to  be  all 
inclusive  and  enable  the  employee  to  re- 
ceive the  maximum  benefits  due  without 
having  to  r^  on  outside  assistance 
otber  than  that  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  bill  also  makes  legal  assistance 
in  processing  the  claim  for  benefits  un- 
der this  act  available  in  needy  oasee  upon 
request  subject  to  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion. I  would  hope  the  Secretary  will  oon- 
strae  Ode  provision  as  liberally  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  provide  any  worker  in  need 
of  legal  assistanoe  such  counsel,  eq>e- 
clally  where  the  employee  Is  either  In- 
digent or  of  minima]  means.  It  would 
also  be  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  to 
provide  legal  assistance  In  similEu-  types 
of  death  cases  sts  well  ae  to  provide  as 
much  assistonoe  in  other  cases  of  hard- 
ship or  unusual  tn>es  of  proceedings  or 
different  cases. 

S.  2318  also  requlree  t^e  Department 
of  Labor  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  as- 
suring that  injured  employees  receive, 
proper  medical  treatment  suid  rehabili- 
tation services.  It  is  the  £>epartment's 
raeponslblllty  to  take  afSrmative  section 
in  this  area  by  actively  supervising  the 
medical  care  given  to  injured  employees. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Department 
may  tell  doctors  what  to  do,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  Department  should  re- 
quire periodic  medical  reports  and  take 
the  Initiative  in  contacting  injured  on- 
ployees.  especially  in  cases  of  serious  In- 
Jury  to  see  that  the  employee  is  receiving 
firoper  care  and  that  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices are  being  provided,  where  required. 

raUUt  PASTT  ACTTOJfB 

One  of  the  most  controversial  and  dif- 
ficult isMies  in  this  bill  concerns  the  li- 
ability of  vessels,  as  third  parties,  to  pay 
damages  to  l(mgshoremen  who  are  in- 


jured while  engaged  in  stevedoring  o»- 
eratitma.  One  propoeai.  originally  a4> 
vanoed  by  the  industry  was  that  vessels 
should  be  treated  as  Joint  enwleyers  oC 
longBhoremcn  or  other  persons  covered 
imdar  this  act  working  on  beard  such 
vessels.  This  would  result  in  restricting 
the  vessrt's  liability  in  all  cases  to  tbe 
compensation  and  other  benefits  payabls 
under  the  act.  This  view  was  not  ac- 
cepted. We  believed  that  where  a  long- 
shoreman or  other  worlEer  covered  under 
this  act  is  injured  through  the  fault  ot 
the  vessel,  the  vessel  shoiild  be  liable  for 
damages  as  a  third  party,  Just  as  land- 
based  third  parties  in  nonmarltlme  pur- 
suits are  Uable  for  damages  wbeu, 
through  their  fault,  a  worker  is  injured. 

There  Is  a  present  interpretation  of 
the  law  that  a  vessel  shoi^  be  liable 
without  regard  to  its  fault  tot  injuries 
sustained  by  employees  covered  under 
this  act  while  working  on  board  the  ves- 
sel. Vessels  have  been  Ixtid  to  what 
amounts  to  such  absolute  liablilty  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  coos* 
mendng  with  Seat  Shtpptng  v.  ^ieroeM, 
328  UJ3.  28  (1946)  wfalch  held  that  the 
traditional  seamen's  remedy  based  on  the 
breach  of  the  vessel's  absolute,  nondele- 
gable duty  to  provide  a  seaworthy  vessel 
was  also  available  to  longshoremen  and 
others  who  performed  work  on  the  vessel 
which  by  tradltlan  has  been  performed 
by  seamen.  Under  the  Sieracki  case,  ves- 
sels are  liable,  as  third  parties,  for  Injuries 
suffered  by  longahoremen  as  a  result  of 
unseaworthy  conditions  even  though  the 
imseaworthtness  was  caused,  created,  or 
brought  into  play  by  the  stevedore  or 
an  employee  of  the  stevedore— rather 
than  the  vessd  or  any  member  o<  its 
crew.  For  example,  under  present  law,  if 
a  member  of  a  longshore  gang  spills 
grease  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  and  a  long- 
shoreman slips  and  falls  on  the  greess 
a  few  moments  later,  the  vessel  is  liable 
to  pay  damages  for  the  resulting  injuries, 
even  though  no  member  of  the  crew  was 
responsible  for  creating  the  unseaworthy 
condition  or  was  even  aware  of  it.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  example  given  above, 
imder  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Avon  Stevedorina  Co.  v.  Pan  AtkaUie 
S.S.  Corp..  350  UJ3.  124  (1966).  the  ves- 
sel may  recover  the  damages  for  which 
it  is  liable  to  the  injured  longsfaoranan 
from  the  stevedore  ^rtilch  employed  the 
longshoreman  on  the  theory  that  tbe 
stevedore  has  breached  an  express  or 
implied  warranty  of  worimianllke  per- 
formance to  the  vessel.  Tte  end  result 
is  that,  despite  the  provlsian  in  the  act 
which  Umlts  an  employer's  liability  to 
the  compensatm  and  medical  ben^ts 
provided  In  the  act,  a  stevedore-em- 
ployer is  indirecUy  liable  for  damages 
to  an  injured  longshoreman  who  utilizes 
the  technique  of  suing  the  vessel  under 
the  unaeaworthlneea  doetrtXM. 

Otven  the  improvement  in  oompenssr 
tkm  benefits  wiiloh  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide. It  was  our  view  that  it  would  be 
fairer  to  all  ooneemed  and  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  obJeetlTe  of  proteetingtto 
health  and  safety  of  empli^ees  wlio  work 
on  board  veaaela  for  the  liability  of  ves- 
sels as  third  parties  to  be  predicated  on 
nr^ngmni^,  rather  than  tte  no-fault 
concept  of  seaworthiness.  TbiM  would 
place  vessels  in  the  same  position,  ins<^ 
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(ar  as  third  party  liability  Is  coacemed, 
as  land-based  third  parties  in  nonmari-! 
time  pursuits. 

The  purpose  of  the  amuidments  is  to 
plBoe  an  em^yee  injured  aboard  a  ves- 
sel in  the  same  position  he  would  be  if 
ba  were  injured  in  nonmaritime  em- 
pk>yment  ashore.  Insofar  as  brlaglng  a 
third  party  daaoage  action  is  concerned. 
and  not  to  endow  him  with  any  special 
auultlme  theory  of  liability  or  cause  of 
action  under  whatever  Judicial  noowD- 
clature  it  may  be  called,  such  as  unsea- 
worthiness, nondelegatable  duty,  or  the 
like. 

Permitting  actions  against  the  vessel 
based  on  negllgenee  will  meet  the  objec- 
tive of  encouraging  safety  because  the 
vessel  will  still  be  required  to  exercise 
tbe  same  care  as  a  land-based  perscn  in 
providing  a  safe  place  to  work.  Itius, 
nothing  in  this  bUl  is  Intended  to  dero- 
gate from  the  vessel's  responsibility  to 
take  appropriate  corrective  action  where 
it  knows  or  should  have  known  about  a 
dangerous  condition. 

So,  for  example,  where  a  longshoreman 
slips  on  an  oil  spill  on  a  vessel's  deck 
and  is  injured,  the  proposed  amendments 
to  section  5  would  still  permit  an  action 
against  the  vessel  for  negligence.  To  re- 
cover he  must  establish  that:  first,  the 
vessel  put  the  foreign  substance  on  the 
deck,  or  knew  that  it  was  there,  and  will- 
fully or  negligently  failed  to  remove  it; 
or  second,  the  foreign  substance  had 
been  on  the  deck  for  such  a  period  of 
time  that  it  should  have  been  discov- 
ered and  removed  by  the  vessel  in  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  by  the 
vessel  under  the  circiunstances.  Tlie  ves- 
sel will  iM>t  be  chargeable  with  negligence 
of  the  stevedore  or  employees  of  the 
stevedore. 

Under  this  standard,  as  adopted  in  the 
bill,  there  will,  of  course,  be  disputes  as  to 
whether  the  vessel  was  negligent  In  a 
particular  case.  Such  issues  can  only  be 
resolved  through  the  application  of  ac- 
cepted principles  of  tort  law  and  the  or- 
dinary process  of  litigation — just  as  they 
are  In  cases  lnv(4vlng  alleged  negligence 
by  land-based  third  parties.  We  intend 
tbat  on  the  one  hand  an  employee  in- 
jured on  board  a  vess^  shall  be  in  no 
less  favorable  position  vis  a  vis  his  rights 
against  the  vessel  as  a  third  party  than 
is  an  employee  who  is  injured  on  land, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  vessel 
shall  not  be  liable  as  a  third  party  unless 
it  is  proven  to  have  acted  or  have  failed 
to  act  in  a  negligent  manner  such  as 
would  render  a  land-based  third  party  in 
nonmarltlme  pursuits  liable  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Ryan  case,  v^ch 
permits  the  vessel  to  recover  the  dam- 
ages for  which  it  is  liable  to  an  injured 
worker  where  it  can  show  that  the  steve- 
dore breaches  an  express  or  implied  war- 
ranty of  worlunanlike  performance  is  no 
longer  appropriate  if  the  vessel's  liability 
is  no  longer  to  be  absolute,  as  it  essen- 
tially is  under  the  sea  worthiness  doc- 
trine. Since  the  vessd's  liability  is  to  be 
based  on  its  own  negUgenoe,  and  the 
vessd  will  no  longer  be  liable  imder  the 
seaworthiness  doctrine  for  injuries  which 
are  really  the  fault  of  the  stevedore,  there 
is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  permitting 
the  vessel  to  recover  the  damages  for 
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which  it  is  llaUe  to  the  injured  wra-ker 
from  the  steFedere  or  othw  employer  of 
the  worker. 

Furthermore,  unless  such  hold-harm- 
less, indemnity  or  contribution  agree- 
ments are  prohibited  as  amatter  of  pub- 
lic policy,  vessels  by  their  superior  eco- 
nomic strength  could  cireumvent  and 
nullify  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
act  by  requiring  indemnification  from  a 
covered  employer  for  employee  injuries. 
Accordingly,  the  bin  expressly  prohib- 
its such  recovery,  whether  based  on  an 
implied  or  express  warranty.  It  la  intend- 
ed to  prohibit  such  recovery  under  apy 
theorr  Including,  without  limltaUon, 
theories  based  on  contract  or  tort.  Uiuler 
the  amendments  the  vessel  may  not  by 
contractual  agreement  or  otherwise  re- 
qidre  the  employer  to  Indemnify  it,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  such  danuiges. 

The  committee  recognized  the  need  for 
special  provisions  to  deal  with  a  case 
where  a  longshoreman  or  ship  builder  or 
repairman  is  employed  directly  by  the 
vessel.  In  such  case,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  is  the  employer,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  Reed  v.  S.S.  Yaka, 
373  U.8.  371  (1967).  held  that  the  un- 
seaworthlneBs  remedy  is  available  to  the 
injured  employee.  The  rights  of  an  in- 
jured longshoreman  or  ship  builder  or 
repairman  should  not  de(>end  on  vi^ether 
he  was  employed  directly  by  the  vessel 
or  by  an  independwit  contractor.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bin  provides  in  the  case  of  a 
longshoreman  who  is  employed  directly 
by  the  vessel  there  will  be  no  action  for 
damages  if  the  injury  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  persons  engaged  in  per- 
forming   longahoring    services.    Similar 
provisions  are  applicable  to  ship  building 
or  repair  employees  emtdoyed  directly 
by  the  vessel.  The  same  principles  should 
apply  in  determining  liablUty  of  the  ves- 
sel which  employs  its  own  longshoremen 
or  ship  builders  or  repairmen  as  apply 
when  an  independent  contractor  emiiAoys 
such  persons. 

It  is  iK>t  intended  that  the  negligence 
remedy  authorized  in  the  bill  shall  be 
applied  differently  in  different  ports  de- 
pending on  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  port  may  be  located.  Legal  questions 
which  may  arise  in  actions  brought  un- 
der these  provisions  of  the  law  should 
be  determined  as  a  matter  of  Federal 
law.  In  that  connecticxi,  it  is  intended 
that  the  admiralty  concept  of  compsira- 
tive  negligence,  rather  than  the  common 
law  rule  as  to  contributory  negligence, 
shall  apply  in  cases  where  the  injured 
employee's  own  negligfcnce  may  have 
contributed  to  causing  the  injury.  Also, 
the  admiralty  rule  which  precludes  the 
defense  of  assumption  of  risk  in  an  ac- 
tion by  an  injured  employee  shaU  also 

be  applicable. 

SArrrr 

Finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  is  intended  to  relieve 
any  vessels  or  any  other  persons  from 
their  obligations  and  duties  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  Progress  may  have  been  made  in 
reducing  irviurles  in  the  longshore  indus- 
try, but  longshoring  remains  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  types  of  occupations.  I 
expect  to  see  further  progress  in  reduc- 
ing injiules.  If  injuries  are  not  reduced 
we  may  have  to  reexamine  the  whole 


third  party  suit  question  if  it  appears 
that  the  changes  made  m  present  law 
by  this  bUl  have  affected  progreas  in  im- 
proving occupational  health  and  safety 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  fol- 
lowirig  telegrams  of  endorsement  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  PREannNa  officbr.  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

nkw  toul.  r».Y. 

Hon.  Oabl   Albibt,  tl 

Spaaktro)  tht  HOMae.  .[. 

Washington..  DX:.  j. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  loternatioofJ 
Longshoremen's  Aaaoclatloa,  AFlr-CIO,  Its 
hlgbsat  governing  body  voted  unaBtaaooaly 
to  cnpport  the  DanieU  BUI.  HJi.  ItOOS  whlah 
wUl  nibstaatUU;  improve  the  benaAU  pco- 
Tided  loa«*boraBMn  v>nd«r  the  L^ancatoocemsn 
and  Haxbor  WorkMW'  Oooopensatloa  Aet,  Tbe 
Daniels  BlU  ha«  the  fuU  tupport  ot  Preel- 
dent  Thomas  W.  Oleaaoa  and  tbe  foUowixxg 
members  of  the  executive  council  voted  In 
favor  of  Its  peeeege: 

Preeldsnt  Tbomaa  W.  OleaaoD,  New  Totit, 
N.Y. 

BKeouUve  vtoe  Preeldent.  John  BBwwa 
New  Tock.  N.T. 

Secretary-Treaeurer  Harry  B.  Tlsswelgreen, 
New  York.  N.T. 

General  Organizer  ITed  R  rielO,  Jr.,  New 
York.  NY, 

Vice  President  David  D.  Alaoa.  Norfolk.  Va. 
Vice  Preeldent  James  T.  Moook.  Philadel- 
phia. P». 
Vloe  PraaldMit  Balpb  A.  Ilssity,  Tessa. 
Vice  President  Oeorge  W.  Olxon.  MobUs. 
Ala. 

Vice  President  Alfred  Chittenden,  N«« 
Orleans;  L*. 

Vice  President  Paul  P.  Koehne,  Bouetoti. 
Tei. 

Vloe  President  Thocnaa  J.  Burks.  Savan- 
nah,  Oa. 

Vice  President  WUliam  P.  Lynch.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Vice  President  Clarence  Henry,  New  Or- 
leans. La. 

Vice  President  B.  L.  Slaughter,  Oulwth. 
Minn. 

Vice  President  David  M.  Oocmoca.  BtiSaio. 
N.T. 

Vloe  President  W.  H.  w^>rtT»«i  Boustoa, 
Tex. 

Vloe  Presldant  WUllam  HaUa,  Baitliaore, 
Md. 

vice  Prealdant  Anthony  Scotto,  New  Tock. 
N.T. 

Vice  President  Juan  Peres  Boa,  Ban  Joan, 
F^ierto  Rico. 

Vloe    Prat  dent,    wmiam    Mnrphy,    New 
Jersey. 
Viae  Prealdeat  Oeocge  Bacooa.  liilainl,  Fl^ 
Vloe  PresULsnt  Hairlaon  Tyler.  Chicago.  lU. 
Vice    PresUtent   Bdwaid   Daitoo,   Bostoo. 


Vloe  President  Thotaas  O'CUlaghan.  Hew 
Tork.  N.T. 

Vloe  Prealdent  Chaunoey  Bakar.  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Vloe  President  Uuadon  wmiaau.  Floelda. 

President  Bmsrltus  WlUlaai  V.  Bradley. 
New  Tork.  N.T. 

OoToras  10.  Wli.- ' 

Hon.    OAKI.    AI.BBBT. 

Rafburn  Home  Office  BuVding, 
Wathinfiton,  DC: 

As  reflected  In  the  hearing  record,  our  oc^ 
gaiilzatlOQS  (The  Seafarers  Internatlonai 
Union  and  the  APL-CIO  Maritime  Trades 
Department)  called  for  passage  erf  HJi.  laoos 
to  amend  the  Longshoremea's  and  Hart>or 
Workers  Compensation  Act.  We  strongly  sup- 
port the  poeltlon  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Aaaoclatlon.  AFL-CIO  in  favor  o( 
this  bill.  We  urge  you  to  move  for  its  Inanaodl- 
ate  and  favorable  consideration. 

PAtTL  Hall. 

PresHent,  Seafarert  intem*tion^a  Union. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  P*resldent,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  Houn 

Tha  moaea  wa«  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  U  any  far- 
ther motkm  necessary  to  adopt  the 
QieaAure'' 

The  PRZSIDINO  OFPICSR.  That 
dear*  It. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  Preeident.  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  myself  that 
this  la  one  of  the  most  extraordinazUy 
gifted  solatlona  to  a  very  difllcult  prob- 
]gsm  InyolTlng  the  whole  Longshoraaan's 
Wwkman's  Compensation  Act,  which 
covers  not  only  loncshorcmen.  bvrt  also 
aD  private  employees  In  the  Dtetiiet  of 
C(Humbla,  as  I  hare  sefn  tn  my  years  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  Senator.  The  reanlt  Is 
heavily  attributable  to  the  ingenuity  of 
these  men,  Mr.  Oerald  Feder.  who  is  the 
counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  oo  Labor 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Mittelmfm,  who  Is  the 
eooneel  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Welfare  Etonald  Ellsburg,  associate 
counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
also  deserves  recognition  for  his  efforts 
on  this  bin. 

The  record  should  show  the  tremen- 
dous benefit  these  men  have  conferred  on 
thousands  of  workers,  as  their  efforts  re- 
sulted in  agreement  between  employers 
and  employees,  something  no  one  thought 
would  happen,  relating  to  workmen's 
compensation  and  a  difficult  pro^>lem  of 
third-party  suits. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  great  benefft  for 
thousands  of  workers. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  3306,  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HJi.  7577)  to 
amend  section  3300  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1M4.         

The  P*RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  next  amendment  to  be  at  the  desk. 

The  PRKflTDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  dark  proceeded  to  read 
the  amoidment. 

Mr.  HARnsZ.  II&.  President.  I  ask 
onanlmoas  consent  that  f^irther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESXDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord. 

The  amen<tanent,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscocs,  is  as  foOows : 

At  the  end  of  the  act  tnaert : 

S*c.  — .  i»)  Section  311(d)(2)(A)  of  the 
latanuU  lUvenu*  Code  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "wiwr  »nd  be- 
fore the  wonti  "at  le«st  10  percent"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(directly  or  constractiTely  nnder 
tbm  rules  of  seotlon  818(a)  which  shall  ap- 
ply IB  determining  ownership  of  stoek  for 
porposae  ot  tais  subparagraph  to  the  same 
ttxt*nt  and  in  the  same  manner  as  stich  rules 
apply  for  porpooM  of  aeetlon  80a<b)(3), 
detennlned  without  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 3oa(c)ca)(A)(U))". 

(b)  Section  318(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue 03de  of  19M  la  amended  by  radesignat- 
Ing  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  («) .  (7),  and  (8) 
aapaiagrapha  (B).  c»).  (T),  (8).azut  (9).  re- 


apectl'vely.  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)  tbe  toUowlnc  new  paiapapb: 

"(4)  section  311  (d)(a)(A)  (relating  to 
taxability  of  corporations  on  distributions  of 
appreciated  property  In  redemptions  of 
stock);". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(m)  and  (b>  shall  apply  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributions made  after  the  date  of  «iactaient 
*  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  deals 
with  the  use  of  appreciated  property  by 
corporations  to  redeem  their  own  stock. 

The  amendment  makes  a  technical 
change  in  the  rules  determining  whether 
a  shareholder  owns  at  least  10  percent  In 
viUue  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  which 
makes  a  distribution  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty in  complete  redemption  of  all  the 
shareholder's  stock.  Present  law  provides, 
in  genera],  that  a  cx)rporation  will  recog- 
nize gain  where  it  distributes  appreciated 
property  in  redemption  of  its  stock.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  Is  provided  if  a 
stockholder  owning  at  least  10  percent  In 
value  of  a  corporation's  shares  com- 
pletely terminates  his  Interest  in  the  cor- 
poration. For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  a  redemption  of  a  shareholder's 
stock  is  in  complete  termination  of  his 
Interest,  the  constructive  stock  owner- 
ship rules  of  section  3  IS  of  the  code  ap- 
ply, but  these  cmistructive  ownership 
rules  do  not  apply  in  determining 
whetho-  the  shareholder  meets  the  10- 
percent  ownerstilp  test.  The  committee 
amendment  makes  a  teciinical  change  to 
apply  the  constructive  ownership  rules 
also  for  purposes  of  the  10-percent  own- 
er&tiip  test. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  wiiich  makes 
a  technical  change  in  the  provision  deal- 
ing with  the  use  of  appreciated  property 
by  a  corporation  to  redeem  its  stock  is 
estinutted  to  have  no  revenue  effect.  The 
Treasury  Department  agrees  with  this 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  make  a  teciinical  change  in 
the  bill.  It  has  no  benefit  for  any  Indi- 
vidual corporation,  oiher  than  to  cor- 
rect inequities  in  the  law. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  about 
15  minutes  ago  I  was  informed  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  conference 
reports  on  HJI.  1  and  the  debt  limit 
stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
agreed  to  tonight.  I  cannot  guarantee 
it,  but  I  make  the  statement  at  this 
time  only  to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  able  to 
fumiah  a  (;iuorum  if  such  an  event  oc- 
curs, and  I  would  hoi)e  that  attach^  on 
both  sides  would  contact  all  Senators  so 
that  IT  this  does  come  to  pass  we  would 
be  prepared  to  have  a  quorum. 

Also,  the  continuing  resolution,  I  un- 
dicrstand,  will  be  considered  In  the  House 
this  evening  and  seut  over  here. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Prertdent,  will  ttat 
Seaator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Might  it  be  posaible  to 
help  us  all  with  planes,  and  so  forth,  to 
set  some  time?  If  It  caimot  be  done  by 
such-and-such  an  hour,  we  might  as  well 
disband  Instead  of  staying  all  nlg^t, 
twiddllncr  our  thtmabs.  Could  we  do  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
talk  it  over  with  the  Senator.  I  just 
make  the  statement  on  what  the  situa- 
tion is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3306,  IN- 
TERNAL    REVENL'E    CODE    OP    1964 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.R.  7577)  to 
amend  Section  3306  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
another  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rhcord,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  insert: 

Sec  .  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
2104  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  treatment  of  certain  debt 
obligations  for  estate  tax  purposes)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  section  861  (a) 
(1)  (O)"  after  "by  reason  of  section  861  (a) 
(1)(B)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  estates 
of  decedents  dying  on  or  after  April  1,  1971. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  estate  taxation  of 
debt,  held  by  foreign  persons  where  the 
interest  equalization  tax  applies.  Present 
law  contains  a  procedure  which  enables 
domestic  corporations  and  partnerships 
to  obtain  foreign  funds  for  use  of  their 
foreign  affiliates  in  a  manner  which  com- 
plies with  the  restrictions  on  foreign  in- 
vostaient  imposed  by  the  Ofllce  of  For- 
eign Direct  Investment  in  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Under  the  procedure, 
the  domestic  company  or  partnership 
elects  to  treat  such  an  issue  of  debt 
as  subject  under  present  law,  the  flat  30 
percent — or  a  lower  rate  imposed  by 
treaty — U.S.  tax,  generally  imposed  on 
interest  and  certain  other  payments  by 
U.S.  persons  to  foreign  persons,  does  not 
apply  to  interest  payments  on  debt  where 
the  election  referred  to  above  has  been 
made  and  certain  other  conditions  have 
been  satisfied.  This  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that  in  the  case  of  debt 
where  this  election  has  been  made,  the 
value  of  the  debt  is  not  to  be  included  in 
the  U.S.  estate  tax  base  of  the  nonresi- 
dent alien  holder  of  the  debt. 

The  committee  estimates  that  this  bill 
wiU  involve  a  revenue  gain  or  loss  of 
less  than  $100,000  annually.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  agrees  with  tills  state- 
ment. 
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THE  PRESIDING  OFFICSR.  The 
Quastion  is  on  agreeing  U>  the  amen4- 

mtat. 
The  amendment  was  asreed  ta 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
oludes  the  series  of  amendments  I  have. 
I  express  appreclatlau  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  cooperation  In 
this  matter.  Without  his  cooperation  we 
jfould  have  be«i  involved  here  for  sev- 
eral hours. 

None  of  the  amendments  adopted  In 
this  series  were  sponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana;  I  was  only  trying  to 
expedite  the  work  of  the  committee.  Most 
of  Uiem  are  technical  in  nature.  We  have 
relied  on  the  staff  and  the  advice  of  the 
Treasury. 

RELIEF  OF  CASS  COUNTY,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3483. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3483)  for 
the  relief  of  Cass  Coimty,  N.  Dak.,  wiiich 
was,  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  all  after 
"W'  down  through  and  including 
"across"  in  line  8,  and  insert  'Cass 
County,  North  Dakota,  in  reconsiructing 
that  portion  of  the  Wild  Rice  Bridge 
which  \cas  designated  as  Federal-aid 
secondary  Route  639,  as  of  September  28, 
1971.  and  wliich  bridge  crosses". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  &Cr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  f rcHn  North  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3306, 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP 
1954 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eiatlon  of  the  bill  (HJI.  7577)  to  amend 
section  3306  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  I  wish  to  bring  up.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFp) ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casx)  ,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wlUi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
ta  the  RscosD. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
ta  the  Rscou),  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

Section  203(e)  of  the  Federal-State  Kx- 
tended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Sffec- 


Uv«  witt^  rai^aot  to  compensation  for  weeks 
of  upempicofmsnt  beginning  l>efore  July  1, 
1978,  sood  t*«|<TiH<n|[  after  the  date  of  tbe 
enafltment  of  this  mitenoe  (or.  tf  later,  the 
date  eBtabUAfaad  pursuant  to  state  law) ,  Vbm 
SUta  mmig  by  law  provlds  ttat  Mm  dsftar- 
nnlnattwn  of  wbetber  tbare  has  been  a  State 
"on"  or  "off"  Indloator  beginning  or  ending 
any  extended  benefit  period  siiali  be  made 
under  this  subsection  as  if  paragraph  {^) 
did  not  contain  subparagraph  (A)  thereof, 
and  as  if  paragraph  (1)  of  section  303  (b> 
did  not  oontain  subparagraph  (B)  thereof." 

Mi".  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  Into  the  Rscoso  the  names  of  the 
Senators  who  join  me  in  the  amendment. 
They  are  Senators  Bbookx,  CaAifSTOic, 
Humphrey,  Kennkdy,  Muskie,  Fell.  Ste- 
vens, ScHWEixsR.  RjBicorr,  Cass,  and 
Williams. 

"This  is  the  same  amendment  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Loitg)  suggested  we  put 
on  H.R.  640  and  this  bill.  "The  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Machusom)  gave 
me  the  honor  to  present  it  I  hope  the 
manager  accepts  it 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tills  is 
an  amendment  pasped  several  times  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  pending  at  the  present 
time  on  the  debt  limit  bill  which  is  hope- 
lessly deadlocked  at  ttils  moment 
Whether  it  can  be  resolved  no  one  can 
say. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  he  has  indi- 
cated he  has  previously  agreed  with  the 
sponsor  of  the  measure  to  accept  the 
amendment.  On  that  basis  I  accept  Uie 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  II I  understand  cor- 
rectly. No.  1,  there  is  no  revenue  loss;  No. 
2,  it  is  something  that  broadens  the  non- 
profit  

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No;  this  is  not  mine;  this 
is  the  same  unemployment  compensation 
measure  we  passed. 

Mr.  PR03CMTRE.  This  Is  the  Magnu- 
son  measure? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Uie  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Perliaps  with  the  spon- 
sorship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  it 
may  increase  the  possibility  of  its  ulti- 
mately beinc  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  o«JI  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

"The  leglslatlye  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Prraident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  vrlth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  f  oUows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

S*c.  .    (a)    Section  341(f)(1)    of  the 

mtemal  ReTenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
certain  sales  of  stock  of  consenting  oorpora- 
Uons)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  a  do- 
mBstlc  corporation". 

(b)  Section  341(f)(4)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  definition  of  subsection  (f )  as- 
set) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  un- 
realized recelvaUes  or  fees  (as  defined  in 
subaeotlon  (b)(4))"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "unrealized  receivables  or  fees  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (b)  (4) ) ,  and  su>ck  gain 


on  the  sale  of  which  under  subaeotlon  (a) 
(1)  would  (without  regard  to  this  subaeo- 
tlon) be  oonaldered  as  gain  from  the  sale  of 
prap«rty  whieh  Is  not  a  capital  aaaet". 

(«)  SecUcm  341(f)  (•)  of  sucii  Code  (r*> 
lattng  CO  8-yaar  Umltctlon)  is  amended  to 
read  as  fcdlows: 

"(S)  IdSfxtATteife  ts  to  cnTAm  shass- 
Houma. — Paragraph  (l)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  sale  of  stock  of  a  corporation  by  a  shars- 
hoidar  If— 

"(A)  this  section  does  not  apply  to  sueU 
sale — 

"(1)  by  reason  of  the  appllostlon  of  the 
limitation  contained  in  subeeotlon  (d)  (1) ,  or 

"(ti)  beoause  such  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  eeUer  was  property  desoilbed  In  section 

laaiu);  or 

"(B)  during  the  S-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  such  sale,  such  shareholder  (or 
any  related  peraon  within  tlie  meaning  of 
subsection  (e)(8><A)),  in  a  sale  to  whiob 
paragraph  (1)  applied.  soUl  any  stock  of  an- 
other consenting  corporation  within  any  6- 
montb  period  beginning  on  tbe  date  on 
which  a  consent  was  fUed  under  paragraph 
>  1 )  by  such  other  coiporatlon." 

(d)  Section  341(f)  i6)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  rule  for  stock  ownership  in 
other  corporations)  is  amended  to  read  as 
fcrilows : 

"  (6)  SPBcni,  KTTiM  yoa  stock  owmmmstvp  tm 
oTHKa  ooKPOBAnoifs — -If  a  corporation  (faere- 
inatter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  'own- 
ing oorporatlon' )  owns  6  percent  or  more  In 
value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  another 
corporation,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  on 
the  date  of  any  sale  of  stock  of  the  owning 
corporation  during  a  6-month  period  with 
respect  to  which  a  oensent  under  paragraph 
(1)  was  filed  by  the  owning  corparstton, 
suoh  consent  shall  aot  be  valid  with  respect 
to  suck  asJe  unless  such  other  oorporatlon 
has  (Within  tbe  6-month  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  such  sale)  filed  a  valid  conaeot 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  satM 
of  Its  stock.  For  purposes  of  its  application 
to  such  other  corporation,  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  treated  ae  raflerrtng  to  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  corporations.  For  piirpoaes 
of  applying  paragnmb  (4)  to  such  othsr  oor- 
poratlon, a  sale  of  stock  at  the  owning  oor- 
poratlon to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall 
be  treated  as  a  sale  of  stock  of  such  other 
corporation  that  is  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  whether  such  other  corporation  is  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  lb  the  case  of  a  chain  of 
corporations  conn»ct«d  by  the  O-peroent  own- 
mblp  requtrements  of  ttils  para<n«ph.  rules 
similar  to  the  roles  of  the  two  preceding 
sentenoes  shall  be  applied." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b>,  and  (d)  shall  i4>ply  with  respect  to 
transactions  after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  In  taxable  years  ending  after  suoh 
date.  Tbe  amendment  made  by  subeeetton 
(c)  iHall  apply  with  respect  to  tranaactions 
after  August  23,  1904.  in  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  suoh  date. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  bore  the  number  1569.  orig- 
inally proposed  to  HJR..  3780,  which  is 
the  carillon  bill,  but  this  is  a  more  i4>- 
proprlafee  velilcle  for  tills  amendment 
and  therefore  It  has  been  changed  to 
be  attached  to  this  bill. 

This  Is  an  amendment  which  amends 
sectlcm  341  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  deals  with  the  so-called  cc^ape- 
Ible  corporatltjn  proW«n. 

Section  S41  of  the  Ihtemal  Revenue 
CcKie  was  enacted  In  response  to  a  situa- 
tion wherein  taxpayers  attempted  to 
channel  regular  Income  throiigh  the 
corporate  form  and  convert  It  Into  long- 
term  capital  gains.  Section  341  responded 
to  this  practice  by  closing  this  "loop- 
hole"  and  its  effect  is  to  tax  stockbold- 
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era  of  collapsible  corporations  at  ordi- 
nary rat«8  rather  than  capital  galM  from 
a  transfer  of  awets  purchased  or  man- 
ufactured by  a  coUaptlble  corporation 
but  sobMQuently  dtepoeed  of  before  the 
corporation  becomes  responsible  for  the 
tax  liability  on  the  fata  therefrom. 

Thus,  when  Section  341  of  the  code  ap- 
plies, the  gain  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
stock  of  a  "collapsible  conxiraUon"  Is 
treated  as  ordinary  Income.  One  of  the 
ezceptioais  under  present  law  Is  set  forth 
tn  Section  341<f  • .  If  the  shareholders  of 
a  corporation  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  exception,  then  the  corporation 
consents"  to  the  recognition  of  gain  by 
It  on  every  futiu-e  disposition  of  "sub- 
secUon  (f )  asseU"— to  general,  all  assets 
otoer  than  certain  capital  assets— owned 
by  It  on  the  date  of  sale  of  stock. 

After  8\xch  an  election  has  been  made, 
the  collapsible  provtslem  will  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  stock  during  the  6-month 
period  for  which  the  consent  is  effective. 
However,  present  law  provides  ttiat  a 
shareholder  who  sells  stock  of  a  consent- 
ing corporation  during  the  6-month  pe- 
riod which  the  consent  is  effective  Is 
barred  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  a  consent  filed  by  any 
other  corporation.  This  bar  also  operates 
against  persons  related  to  the  selling 
shareholder. 

Under  section  ZAKDUl)  the  coll«>s- 
Ible  provision  does  not  apply  to  any 
shareholder  who  owns  less  than  5  per- 
cent in  value  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  a  coUaprtble  corporation.  For  this 
reason,  small  shareholders  get  no  bene- 
fit out  of  a  341' P)  consent  and  have  no 
interest  to  whether  or  not  such  a  con- 
sent has  been  made  by  the  corporation. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  statute  con- 
tains no  exception  for  small  shareholders 
so  that  If  a  small  shareholder  happens 
to  sen  stock  during  a  period  whUe  a  con- 
sent is  effective,  he  will  be  prevented  from 
getttog  any  benefit  from  section  341(F) 
for  5  years. 

This  resiilt  under  the  statute  as  now 
effecUve  is  toappropriate.  This  view  is 
shared  by  both  Dr.  Woodworth  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  also  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  Treasiuy  Department,  however, 
urged  another  amendment  to  correct 
another  defect  to  the  section  tovolvtog 
the  treatment  of  foreign  corporations. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  foreign 
corporation,  which  may  conduct  all  of  Its 
business  and  hold  all  of  its  asaets  out- 
side the  United  SUtes,  may  be  authorized 
to  fUe  a  consent  and  thereby  secure  for 
its  selling  U.S.  shareholders  capital  gato 
treatment,  even  though  the  foreign  cor- 
poration, by  reason  of  the  nature  and 
location  of  its  bustoess  and  properties, 
will  not  be  taxable  by  the  United  States 
on  future  dispositions  of  "subsection  (Fl 
assets." 

My  amendment  would  remedy  both  of 
these  defecU.  It  would  eliminate  the  to- 
equity  to  the  first  place,  and  It  would 
close  the  loopholes  that  have  been 
pototed  out  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  second  place. 

I  may  potot  out  that  the  Treasury  ap- 
proves of  this  amendment.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and,  on  advice  of 


his  counsel,  he  also  todlcated  approval 
earlier  to  the  evening,  although  X  did  not 
dlacuss  it  with  the  chairman  of  tbe  com- 
mittee. I  think  his  counsel  will  advlae 
him  that  this  discussion  took  place. 

We  have  Just  consulted  the  Treasury 
wlthto  the  last  half -hour.  No  one  knows 
of  any  revenue  loss  under  this  provision. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  think,  to  dos- 
ing this  loophole— although  no  one  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  loophole,  there 
is  a  possibility  they  can  take  advantage 
of  it  and  there  may  be  a  considerable 
revenue  loss — we  may  be  protecting  the 
Oovemment  from  future  revenue  loss. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whenever  we  deal 
with  collapsible  corporations,  as  the  Sen- 
ator explatoed  very  well,  it  Is  a  loophole 
to  and  of  itself.  A  taxpayer  creates  a 
collapsible  corporation  so  that  he  can 
report  his  earned  tocome  as  a  capital 
gato,  so  he  reduces  the  effective  ortMnary 
rates  to  the  lower  capital  gato  rate. 

As  the  Senator  says,  this  amendment 
does  not  widen  the  loophole.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  provision,  as  he  explatoed  It,  is 
excellent.  It  provides  a  protection  we  do 
not  have  at  the  present  time.  It  is  one 
the  Treasury  has  sought. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment to  no  way  loses  revenue,  to  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  widen  any  loop- 
hole we  have  now,  although  it  does  not 
close  the  major  loophole,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  offered  a  good  sunendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  advised  that  this  measure  has  been 
previously  acted  on  by  the  Saiate  as  an 
amiendment  to  another  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  my  understandtag. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consto  has  accurately  stated  that  it  does 
not  close  loopholes,  but  it  does  accom- 
plish what  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasxiry 
has  asked  for.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreetog  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Mdd  the  foUowlng 
new  Motion: 

-Smc.  2.  (a)  Section  5041  (»)  of  the  InteniAl 
Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  '0.277'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •0.392." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeectlon 
(a)  ot  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  September  1, 1973." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  an  increase 
to  the  aunount  of  carbon  dioxide  that 
may  be  cotitatoed  to  still  wines. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  set 
forth  to  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 


the  Tieasuiy  Department  which  X  dMiU 
ask  to  hare  printed  to  the  Rkocb. 

The  letter  recites  also  that  the  Treis- 
ury  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  and  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budcet 
has  advised  Treasury  that  it  has  no  ob* 
Jection. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered for  the  piirpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  certato  wtoes  of  low  aleohd 
content  by  permitting  an  tacrease  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  natural  In- 
gredient contatoed  to  wtae.  The  effect  at 
this  increase  is  favorable  for  consumers 
because  it  improves  the  taste  of  wine, 
while  also  retarding  deterioration.  Car- 
bon dioxide  is  a  natural  ingredient  in 
wtoe  which  helps  preserve  flavor  and 
cdar  by  displacing  some  of  the  oaorgen 
which  reacts  with  natural  bacteria  in 
wine. 

Unless  the  natural  carbon  dioxide  to 
allowed  to  be  retatoed,  some  ktod  of  arti- 
ficial preservative  would  be  required  in 
thoee  categories  of  wtoes  with  less  than 
10  percent  alcc^ol  content. 

I  ml^t  potat  out  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  proposal  with  academic  ex- 
perts to  the  field  of  viticulture — that  Is, 
the  science  of  productog  wtoe — at  the 
University  of  California  and  they  hare 
assured  me  that  the  effect  of  this  am«id- 
ment  is  hl^ly  desirable  from  the  coo- 
sxmier's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Ricord  a  let- 
ter from  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conamittee.  Mr.  WiLBm  D.  Mnxs. 
There  betog  no  objection,  the  lettCT 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

DsPAmccifT  or  mm  T»«asc*y  , 
WoMKington.  DC  .  April  17.  1372. 
Hon.  Wn^um  D.  Mnxs. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Stew. 
House   of   il«prejentottt>e»,    Washington, 
D.C. 
DiAB  Mk.  CKA01MAN:   ThU  is  In  response 
to  yoxir  requeet  tat  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  H  Jl.  9718,  entitled  "A  BHX  to  amend 
section    5041(a)     of    the    Internal    Revenue 
Cede,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  carbon  dloxkla  that  may 
be  contained  In  stUl  wtoes." 

Currently,  wine*  are  divided  toto  two  cate- 
gories for  tax  purposes:  atUl  wines,  and 
champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines.  The 
rates  on  still  wines  are:  17  cenU  a  gaHon  If 
containing  not  more  than  14  percent  of  alco- 
hol by  volume.  67  cents  a  gallon  If  contain- 
ing more  than  14  percent  and  not  more  tb»a 
21  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume:  and  $3» 
a  gallon  tf  containing  more  than  31  percent 
and  not  more  than  34  percent  of  alcohol  by 
voliune.  Champagne*  and  other  sparkling 
wines  are  taxed  at  S3 .40  a  gaUon  If  natur^ly 
carbonated  and  •2.40  per  gallon  If  artificially 
carbonated. 

Prior  to  the  Bxclse  Tax  Technical  Changes 
Act  of  1958.  the  law  and  regulattone  regard- 
ing etui  wlnea  provided  no  tolerance  as  to 
carbon  dioxide  content.  This  resulted  In  com- 
pllaiKe  and  administrative  diacultlee  be- 
cause a  certain  amount  of  carbonatlon  Is  a 
normal  consequence  of  the  fermentation 
process  by  which  wine  Is  produced.  I^lrther- 
more.  the  addition  to.  or  retention  In,  stui 
wine  of  sman  qxiantltles  of  carbon  dloxlae 
improves  Its  character  and  flavor. 

The  aforementioned  1958  legislation  pro- 
vided that  stUl  wlnea  could  conUln  not  more 
than  0  25«  gram  of  carbon  dioxide  per  hun- 
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dnd  mlimit«»  of  wine.  The  tolerance  level 
for  carbon  dlosld*  was  accepted  with  the  un- 
,l-,«»iidlng  that  It  did  not  include  effer- 
vescent wine.  (House  Report  No.  4*1,  Mth 
coDM.  l«t.  Seas.,  p.  HI.)  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
thToJSe  gram  level  deflnltejy  achieved  this 
oblecUve  because  the  first  0.196  gram  of 
eJbor  dioxide  dissolve*  to  the  wtoe  without 
s  Measure  Increase  and  U  quite  slowly  re- 
1^-^  when  the  wtoe  is  poured. 

XiM  permlalble  carbon  dioxide  content  of 
rtiu  wtoe  w»s  increesed  to  0.277  gram  mt 
hundred  mllUUters  of  wtoe  by  the  Kxds*  Tax 
B^uctlon  Act  of  1966.  The  change  was  sup- 
gorted  by  the  argument  "that  the  present 
dsAnttlon  Is  too  restrictive  to  serve  ade- 
auaUly  the  purpose  Intended."  (Sen.  R«>(«'t 
No  324.  »*»>  Cong  .  1st.  Bess.,  p.  53.)  What 
tbe  statement  meant  was  tliat  the  dagTve  of 
cMtoonatlon  then  pendtted  was  so  low  that 
tbeie  were  technical  diOcultle*  to  detemaln- 
iag  when  the  limit  was  reached. 

HJl.  9716  would  further  Increase  the 
smount  of  carbon  dioxide  permitted  to  stUl 
vtas  to  0.383  gram  per  himdzed  mUIUUers 
of  wtae. 

The  professed  objective  of  the  proposed  In- 
oeese  Is  to  In^irov*  the  shelf  life  of  wines  of 
low  alcoholic  oonunt.  say  below  10  percent 
at  alcohol  by  volume.  StUl  wtoe*  today  gen- 
ii»Uy  do  not  contato  leas  than  11-13  percent 
of  alcohol  by  volujaae.  but  certato  producer* 
are  working  to  expand  the  market  for  wtoe* 
by  producing  wine*  with  less  than  10  percent 
of  alcohol  by  volume.  However,  as  the  alco- 
holic content  of  a  wtoe  decreases.  It  tends  to 
dsterlorate  more  quickly  because  there  U 
lass  alcohol  to  act  as  a  preservative.  IX  low 
alcohol  content  stlU  wtoes  were  produced 
with  a  greater  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  than 
now  permitted,  this  would  help  preserve  the 
color  and  flavor  by  displacing  some  of  the 
oiygen  which  reacts  with  the  bacterta  In  the 
product.  Certain  chemical  additives  provide 
IB  alternative  to  Increased  carbon  dioxide  for 
rtablllstog  wine. 

Wtoe  containing  carbon  dioxide  at  a  level 
of  0.383  gram  per  hundred  mllllllterB  would 
have  some  appearance  of  effervescence.  I.e.. 
there  would  be  a  very  modest  amount  of 
bubble*  released  during  the  period  the  prod- 
uct was  to  the  consumer's  glass.  But  tlie 
effervescence  would  to  no  noanner  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  champagne  or  similar 
wines  which  cuatomarUy  have  a  carbon  diox- 
ide content  of  OMO— 1.176  grams  per  hun- 
(Ired  mUlUlter*.  Consequently,  we  do  not 
feel  that  wines  carbonated  to  the  0393  gram 
level  would  be  purchased  In  Ueu  of  cham- 
pagne, or  sparkltog  wines  with  a  similar  level 
(rf  carbonatlon.  In  addition.  It  should  be 
noted  that  labeling  and  packaging  ofstUl 
wine  to  misrepresent  M  as  an  eflerveBoent 
wlae  Is  prohibited  by  regwiattoo*  (31  C»B 
Part  4)  implementtog  the  Federal  Alcobd 
Admtolstratlon  Act  and  by  section  6662  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

There  Is  a  small  amount  of  carbonated  and 
sparkltog  wine  marketed  which  has  a  level 
of  carbonatlon  not  greatly  In  excess  of  the 
0.393  gram  level,  e.g..  some  Imported  hard 
elders,  which  couli  be  affected  by  liberallaing 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  still  wtoa.  It 
might  be  poosible  for  producers  to  reformu- 
late some  of  these  products  to  come  wlthto 
the  0.392  gram  limit,  or  some  consumers 
thereof  might  transfer  their  purchases  to 
still  wines  produced  to  accordance  with  the 
UberaHaed  carbon  dioxide  levels  proposed  by 
HJl.  9716.  Theee  modwrately  carbonated 
wtoes  enjoy  an  extremely  limited  market, 
however,  and  the  revenue  from  them  Is  not 
stgnlflcant. 

Btoce  practically  all  the  revenue  ftrom 
carbonated  and  sparkltog  wines  comes  from 
champagne  and  wtoes  with  a  sbnllar  high 
level  of  carbonatlon  and  w«  <lo  not  beNew 
champagne  sale*  would  be  anaoted  by  ttie 
proposed  UberaUaatlen  of  tlie  earbon  Moxtde 
eontent  of  stlU  wtoes.  the  revenue  effect  of 
HJa.  9716  should  be nrintmal.   »  -«i:  i;«»iB!M 


In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the 
Treaaory  Dspartment  has  no  objactlon  to 
the  sna^toMat  a(  H.R.  B716. 

The  OfBce  of  Uanagemant  and  Badfat  baa 
advised  the  Treasury  Department  tbat  there 
Is  no  otojwtlon  from  the  staodpotot  of  the 
Admlnls^tlon's  program  to  the  prsesntotlon 
of  this  report. 

Blnoerely  your*, 

Pkxdkuc  W.  KKXMAir, 
Deputy  AMlMtmnt  Secretary. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ondar- 
stand  that  the  8«iator  from  New  Yort 
<Kr.  Jatits)  has  to  his  State  a  wine  In- 
dtu^  that  wotOd  also  Uke  to  try  this 
sUcbt  >«fjw^s»  to  carbon  dioxide  to  its 
wtae. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Prestdent,  will  the 
Senator  yMdf 
Mr.  TUNNEV.  I  yield. 
Bfr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  faxformed  that  the  wtoemakert  to 
what  we  call  the  Ptoger  Lakes  regicB  oi 
New  York  have  a  similar  toterest  to  that 
of  the  wtoemakers  to  California. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Benator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Earlier    today    I 
stated  I  would  oppose  all  these  amend- 
ments. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dls- 
ciiss  this  amendment  to  smne  detail,  and 
I  understand  there  Is  no  significant  rev- 
enue loss  tovcdved  to  this  amendment. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  that  it  is  a  pro- 
vision that  might  well  be  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  consumer  as  wrtl  as  the  to- 
terest of  the  Industry.* 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct.  It  is  to 
the  toterest  of  the  tadustry  because  It 
would  pr3vent  the  deterioration  of  wtoe, 
and  also  the  wine  that  is  gotog  to  be  af- 
fected is  wine  that  has  less  than  10  per- 
cent alcohol. 

So  I  think  It  is  probably  desirable  from 
the  potot  of  view  erf  the  country  that 
people  drink  wtoe  with  an  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  less  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  or  O&CB. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  this  addition  to 
the  wtoe  move  it  tato  a  different  clas- 
sification, as  to  possibly  being  sparkltog 
wtoe? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No,  it  would  not.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  if  you  have  a  higher 
alcoholic  content,  you  have  to  pay  more 
exdse  tax. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  This  wine  will  have  less 
of  an  alcoholic  content.  Also,  if  you  have 
chsunpagnes,  highly  carbonated  wtoes. 
you  pay  a  substantially  greater  excise 
tax.  Thte  still  wtoe.  assuming  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  wiU  stUl  have 
less  than  cme- third  of  the  carbonatioc 
that  champagne  would  have,  and  to  the 
Treasury  Department  letter  they  make 
It  dear  that  they  do  not  think  It  would 
have  any  Impact  at  all  on  the  sale  of 
champagne,  and  therefore  It  woiild  have 
a  minimal  effect  on  revenues  from  ex- 
cise taxes,  because  it  would  not  be  com- 
pettag  with  champagne. 


This  stm  wine  pays  14  ctntt  a  gaUosu 
whereas  with  champagrw  It  is  inm 
g2.40  a  gaUon  to  $3.40  a  laUsn.  as  exdw 
tax.  It  would  not  compete  with  ahaoi- 
pagxte;  so  therefore,  althou^  the  stUJ 
wines  pay  less  of  an  excise  tax,  it  would 
have  very  Utle  impact  on  revenue. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  there 
is  just  a  httie  bit  of  carbonatlon,  is  thai 
right? 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  A  Uttle  bit  of  extra  car- 
bon dioxide  to  replace  the  oxygn.  to  pre- 
serve the  wine  a  little  bit  longer  and  add 
to  the  quaUty  of  taste.  >. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  8o  it  does  not,  then,  citt- 
ate  a  competitive  situation  with  cham- 
pagne? 
Mr.TUMNXy.No,ikdocenot.  a 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Tlwrefore.  it  would  not 
have  any  effect «n  revenues? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct,  accord- 
tog  to  the  Treasury  Dcf>artaent  letter. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFPICSR.     The 
question  is  cm  agreetog  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sesutor  from  Caliiomia.     , 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  lor  its 

immediate  coDslderatioc. 

The  PRESnHNO  OPWCER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  that  f  sitber  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dtepetmed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Javlts  amendmmt  is  as  fottowK 
At  the  and  of  the  bill  add  a  new  aeetioa: 
(a)  In  QmmxAi.. — Section  1089  of  the  In- 
ternal Bevcnue   Code   of    19M    (reiattoc   te 
certain  sales  of  low-Income  housing  projects) 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Obangtng  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  to  read 
as  fiolkyws: 

"(A)  with  respect  to  whUsh  a  mortgage  u 
Insured  imder  sactum  aai(d)  O)  or  aeetton 
236  of  the  National  Hnnslwg  Act  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  mortga^  Is  insured  or  hous- 
ing Is  financed  or  aaalsted  by  direct  loan  or 
tax  Skbatement  under  similar  provisions  of 
State  or  local  laws,"  and 

(3)  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)  and  add  the  fc^owlng  lan- 
guage :  "or,  to  the  case  of  a  sale  or  disposition 
of  a  qualified  housing  project  with  respect  to 
which  a  mortgage  Is  insured  or  housing  Is 
financed  or  assisted  by  direct  loan  or  tax 
abatement  under  State  or  local  laws  re- 
ferred to  to  subsecUon  (1)(A),  which  Is 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  administering  such  laws  pursuant  to 
regulations  or  procedures  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
certified  are  to  accord  with  the  standards 
applied  by  >«tr"  to  approving  the  sale  or  dis- 
position of  a  "qualified  bousing  project" 
under  section  231(4)  (S)  or  386  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act." 

(b)  XrruciiM  Hatz. — The  amendment 
made  by  sub*ectk>n  (a)  shall  apply  to  dispo- 
sitions made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  Prwldent,  this  is  a 
qxestion  of  assimilating,  for  tax  pur- 
poaei,  the  sale  with  nonrecognltifm  of 
gato  of  a  QuaUfled  hoiutog  project  to  the 
extent  that  the  proceeds  are  tovested  to 
aikother  qualified  housing  ivejeet.  with- 
out a  tax  applytog. 

Right  now.  the  law  providce  that  sueh 
treatment  Is  extended  to  projects  which 
are  insured  under  section  221(d>(S>  or 
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seetlon  238  of  the  National  Housing:  Act. 
•nib  Is  thus  an  Inducement  for  private 
people  to  get  out  of  the  ownership  of 
such  a  project  or  out  of  the  ownership  of 
a  group  of  properties  and  sell  them  to 
another  cooperative  or  another  qualified 
owner  for  such  a  project,  limited  only  to 
federally  sponsored  housing  projects. 

'Riere  are  a  number  of  States,  about 
19  States— I  will  submit  a  list  for  the 
record — where  similar  housing  projects 
come  under  State  law  also,  with  limited 
retiim,  limited  rate  of  occupancy 
charges,  et  cetera.  Those  States  are 
Alaska,  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
nilnolB,  Maine.  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  North  Candlna, 
Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Sooth 
Carolina,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  same  treatment  may  be  afforded  If 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  certifies  that  the 
ownership  win  be  the  same  kind  of  own- 
ership as  under  projects  under  section 
221  (d)  (3)  or  seetlcm  23«  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

If  the  clerk  will  return  the  bill,  1  wlU 
read  the  pertinent  portions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
IS  advised  that  the  bill  has  been  sent  to 
the  Secretary's  ofBce. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  All  right.  We  will  do  it 
later. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator,  In 
saying  "the  same  kind,"  mean  nonprofit? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 
I  have  letters  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  commenting  on 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letters  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
moit  and  HUD.  togetho-  with  thtir  re- 
pilea,  be  prtcted  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  fdlowar  " 

NovKicsrs  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Ozo»c«  W.  RoMwrr, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  C/rtoan 
Development,  Waahinyton,  DC. 

TSta  BfB.  8«CMTAmT:  The  Tax  R«fonn  Act 
of  1900  u  enacted  into  law  conUlned  &  pro- 
▼lalon  allowing  for  nonrecognltlon  of  gain 
to  the  Initial  Inveetor  In  a  houalng  project 
Inaxired  iinder  s*:tlon  MKd)  (3)  of  Section 
aaa  where  the  properties  are  sold  to  the  oc- 
cupants or  a  tax-exempt  organization  manag- 
ing the  property,  but  011I7  to  the  extent  that 
the  tnvwtor  relnveets  the  sale  proceeds  in 
other  similar  ho\utng. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  considered 
In  the  Senate  I  offered  an  amandment  to  ex- 
tend this  favorable  tax  treatment  to  projects 
which  are  Insured  under  state  or  local  pro- 
grams which  have  been  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  1*  tn  accord  with  the  standards  used  In 
approving  the  sale  or  dlspoeltlon  of  a  quall- 
flod  housing  project  under  federal  programs. 
Ctifortunatelir  thU  ameadment  was  deleted 
In  the  C<»f  erecce  Committee  and  did  not  be- 
come lav. 

I  am  planning  to  submit  the  amendment 
agmla  oh  the  pending  tax  legtalatlon  since 
many  states,  like  Wew  York  State,  now  have 
reaiMbsfble  state  programs  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing.  I  believe  it  u  essen- 
tial to  extead  Section  lOM  to  these  state- 
■■■teted  piognuDe  eo  that  it  pan  work  more 
elteottveW, 't(    ^,  ,, 
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I  would  appreciate  your  comments  as  to  the 
mertts  of  my  amendment  and  any  other  sug- 
gestions you  might  have  on  the  matter. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  tkrm. 

Trx  Sxcxxtajit  or  Honsmo, 

'  AifB  t7a8AN  Dkvxlopiont. 

WMhington,  DC.  Deoember  9.1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvm, 
VS.  annate, 
Wathington.DjO.  ^jy  ...jj 

Okas  Jack:  This  lettM-' Is  1b  response  to 
yotir  letter  of  inquiry  of  November  19,  1971, 
regarding  a  proposed  amendment  to  Section 
1089  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  appre- 
ciate your  desire  to  obtain  our  opinion  prior 
to  the  Introduction  of  such  a  measure. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  "certi- 
fies" state  and  local  programs  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  them  to  receive  Interest  subeldy 
payments  under  Section  3S«(b)  of  the 
Ifatlonal  Housing  Act.  Our  certtncatlon  for 
tha*  purpose  does  not  include  any  review  of 
tite  standards  used  in  approving  the  sale  or 
dlspoeltlon  of  a  quaUfled  housli^  project. 
Perhaps  the  legislation  should  call  for  a 
separate  certification  by  the  Department  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  fact  that 
the  standards  used  by  the  state  and  local 
program  In  question  for  such  purpoees  aie  in 
a«cord  with  the  sUndards  used  under  FMeral 
programs. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  extension  of  Sec- 
tion 1039  to  the  sute  and  local  programs, 
where  they  qualify,  would  be  in  our  Interests 
In  assisting  the  growth  of  those  programs  I 
would  also  like  to  suggest  that  you  consider 
a  further  extension  of  Section  1069  to  in- 
clude non-profit  sponsors. 

I  appreciate  your  inqiilry. 
Sincerely, 

tiJ  dl  ':  /^  Oeorge 

f    ».  Oboboc  Roumxt. 


NovxMBn2a,  1971. 
Mr.  JoKN  B.  Chapotok. 

Tax  LegUlative  Counsel  Department  of  the 
Treasury ,  WaaKington,  DO. 

DXAX  Ma.  CHAyoTow:  The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1989  which  Is  now  Section  1039  In  the 
Internal  Revenxie  Code  which  aHows  for 
nonrecognltlon  of  gain  to  the  Initial  Investor 
In  a  hooelng  {M-oJect  insxu^d  under  Section 
aai  (d)(8)  or  Section  33fl  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  where  the  properties  are  sold  to 
tl»e  occupants  or  a  tax-exempt  organization 
managing  the  property,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  investor  reinvests  the  sals  pro- 
ceeds In  other  similar  housing. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  considered 
In  the  Senate  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
extend  this  favorable  ux  treatment  to  proj- 
ects which  are  insiuwd  under  state  or  local 
programs  which  have  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  be  In  accord  with  the  standards  used  in 
approving  the  sale  or  dlspoeltlon  of  a  quali- 
fied housing  project  under  federal  programs. 
Unfortunately  this  amendment  did  not  be- 
come law. 

I  am  planning  to  submit  the  amendment 
agam  this  year  to  an  appropriate  tax  bUl 
since  many  states,  like  New  Tork  State,  now 
have  Msponslble  state  programs  for  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  I  believe  It  is  es- 
sential to  extend  SecUon  1039  to  these  state- 
aasUted  progracos  so  that  it  can  work  more 
effectively. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  as  to 
thp  merits  of  my  amendment  and  any  other 
suggestions  you  might  have  on  the  matter. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
language  for  your  review. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

,  . ,., ;  ^j..  , ,  jAooa  K.  Jatxts. 


OVTtCB  or  THX  SBCBKrAST, 

OFTHB  TkBaSTTBT, 

Washington,  D.O.,  December  in,  ittl 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jATira, 
UJ.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dbab  Bknatob  Jatits:  This  to  In  teaponM 
to  your  letter  of  November  29,  1971,  tn  i«. 
spect  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  seouon 
1039  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Section  1089  generally  provides  for  non- 
recognition  of  the  gain  realized  on  the  sale 
of  a  "qualified  housing  project"  to  the  «. 
tent  the  proceeds  are  relnveeted  in  anotlMr 
qualified  housing  project.  Under  section  KM 
(b)  a  "qualified  bou^ng  project"  is  a  projaot 
with  respect  to  which  the  owner  u  llmtttd 
as  to  the  rate  of  return  and  limited  to  rate 
o*  occupancy  charges;  and  with  respect  to 
wlilch  a  mortgage  to  Insured  under  eeetloii 
aai  (d)(8)  or  section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Thus,  section  1039  to  preeently 
Umlted  to  Fsderany-qxmsored  housing 
projects. 

Tour  amendment  would  extend  section 
1039  to  apply  to  state  or  local  housing  proj- 
ects which  have  been  certified,  under  stan- 
dards approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Rouslog 
and  Urban  Development,  as  being  compara- 
ble to  qualified  housing  projects  under  fM- 
eral  programs.  A  similar  amendment  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  was  introduced  in  1969,  but 
did  not  become  law. 

I  agree  that  there  to  no  meaningful  dis- 
tinction between  housing  projects  sponsored 
under  Federal  programs  and  similar  housing 
projects  sponsored  under  state  and  looal 
programs.  In  either  case,  the  statute  to  prt- 
marUy  concerned  that  the  project  have  a 
limited  rate  of  return  and  that  rental  or 
occupancy  charges  also  be  limited.  Where  a 
state  or  local  program  meets  these  condi- 
tions, and  where  the  program  has  been 
certified  in  accordance  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  as  being  consistent  with 
the  standards  applied  under  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  can  see  no  objection  to  extending 
the  benefits  of  section  1039. 

Section  (b)  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  make  these  changes  apply  to  "taxable 
years"  beginning  after  December  31,  1971. 
Since  section  1039  Itself  applies  to  "dispo- 
sitions" of  qualified  housing  projects  after 
the  effective  date,  you  may  wish  to  revise 
section  (b)  of  your  amendment  to  apply  to 
dispositions  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

JOHIT  B.  Chafoton. 
Tax  legislative  Counsel. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  tax  legislative  coun- 
sel of  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  In  replying,  said: 

I  agree  that  there  is  no  meaningful  dis- 
tinction between  housing  projects  sponsored 
under  Federal  programs  and  similar  housing 
projects  sponsored  under  State  and  local 
programs. 

In  the  letter  received  from  Oeorge 
Romney,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  he  stated: 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  extension  of  seo- 
tion  1030  to  the  State  and  local  programs, 
where  they  quaUf  y,  would  be  In  our  interests 
in  assisting  the  growth  of  those  programs. 

The  pertinent  provision  of  the  bill  Is 
as  follows: 

Which  to  approved  by  the  appropriate  SUte 
or  local  agency  admlntoterlng  such  laws  pur- 
suant to  regulatloog  or  procedures  which  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
mant  has  certlflad  an  la  aocord  with  tlM 
standards  appUed  by  blna  in  approving  the 
sale  OF  dlHtositloa  of  a  "qualified  housing 
project"  under  secUon  3ai<d)  (3)  or  338  of 
the  National  Houslag  Act.  .;  h 
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Mr.  presidents  I  am  very  mindful  of 
the  ground  rules  the  Senator  has  laid 
4o«n.  and  I  vmflil  Uke  to  ezplAln  why  I 
bellflve  tMi  amodmcnt  quaUfles. 

ttat  staff  of  thA  committee  apparently 
felt  that,  it  belntf  »  technical  thing  we 
were  trying  to  db  here.  It  was  not  the 
tort  of  th&ig  that  1ra«  siueeptlble  to  hear- 
ings so  we  were  aO^^Md  to  bring  it  on 
an  appropriate  tax  bill,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  catchall  bill  like  this  one. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  was  attached  to  the 
tKt  Reform  Act  at  the  time  that  it  was 
pMsed.  For  whatever  reason,  it  was 
dioMJed  In  conference,  and  there  It  has 
been  In  Umbo  since. 

I  would  hope  very  much,  as  we  are 
sdvlsed  by  the  Trtasury  Department  that 
there  Is  no  ai^rectable  revenue  loss,  and 
that  this  Is  bdng  used  as  a  totally  new 
effort  to  get  houglng  in  this  kind  of  Add. 
or  at  least  to  broaden  ttie  utUization  of 
the  channel,  that  It  could  be  taken  to 
conference.  Obviously.  If  the  House  ob- 
jects agahi.  It  win  be  dropped,  but  at 
least  we  will  have  this  chance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand 
what  It  would  do.  It  would  simply  broaden 
the  sponsorship  for  housing  projects 
which  Congress  has  been  so  anxious  to 
get  moving.  It  would  Increase  private 
ownership  of  housing  and  would  do  so 
without  providing  for  any  further  exemp- 
tions or  loopholes  In  ttie  tax  law? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  simply  assimilates 
State  projects  under  the  same  definition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  raise 
the  point  Is  that  I  think  recently  much 
of  the  public  and  the  press  have  become 
more  aware  of  scandals  In  pubUc  housing- 
Last  night,  for  example,  one  of  the 
broadcasters  hid  a  special  program  on 
the  enormous  bonanza  people  have  been 
making  on  these  housing  programs.  I 
happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  I  hope  next  year  we  can  go 
into  this  matter  and  get  at  it.  Certainly 
one  thing  we  have  to  be  very  caref\il 
about  is  that  we  not  provide  any  more 
loopholes  or  giveaways,  to  that,  in  pro- 
viding housing  for  those  who  desperate- 
ly need  it,  we  are  enriching  a  few  big 
investors. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  I  understand  it,  would  pro- 
vide for  more  nonprofit  funding,  ahd 
therefore  do  exactly  what  we  want  to  do 
to  provide  more  private  homeowxtershlp, 
and  do  so  in  a  way  that  is  e<iuitab)e  and 
fair,  and  does  not  open  up  any  loopholea. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  it  really  means  is 
that  one  nonproflt  will  be  passed  on  to 
another  xKmm'oflt.  It  is  resdiy  a  wasr  of 
going  beyond  the  inltlsd  investor.  It  has 
been  kicking  around  for  some  time,  and 
this  is  more  or  leas  our  last  chance.  If  the 
House  will  take  it,  I  ttahik  something  good 
can  happen. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
■ay  to  SeoBtcur  from  New  York,  that  as 
I  urkdentand  section  221  «d)  projects, 
they  reoeive  special  tax  consideration  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Eight. 


Mr.  HARTKB.  That  deals  with  apeelal 
depreciation  allowances  and  with  the 
question  of  dbposttion,  and  they  receive 
special  treatoxent.  Ttie  special  tax  treat- 
ment has  been  a  foundation  upoa  which 
the  Federal  Oovemmeni  has  hoped  to 
buUd  the  opportunities  for  low-cost  heos- 
mg. 

As  I  miderstand  t$ie  amendment  of  the 
Seimtor  from  New  York,  he  wants  to 
extend  this  special  tax  treatment  to  a 
project  IX  it  is  buUt  and  arranged  for  and 
financed  under  State  law,  as  contrasted 
to  bdng  done  under  Federal  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  State  law  which  is  com- 
parable with  the  FBderal  law. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, does  the  State  facility,  the  StaU 
sponsored  facility,  have  to  be  ajwroved 
by  the  Department  of  VPSDt 

Mr  JAVITS.  In  effect,  because  he 
most  approve  the  rules  which  the  State 
authorities  make,  and  they  must  be  the 
same  rules  that  he  is  applying  to  IVdetal 

projects.      

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  I  am  asking  Is 
whether  or  not,  before  this  special  tax 
consideration  would  apply,  HUD  would 
have  to  give  its  approval  to  the  project? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  not  have  to  give 
Its  approval  to  the  individual  project, 
but  It  would  have  to  give  Its  approval  to 
the  rules  imder  which  the  State  author- 
ity which  would  give  its  awroval  is  oper- 
ating. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  that  include  the 
establishment  of  building  standards  and 
the  avanablhty  of  space  arrangements? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Whatever  standards  he 
is  applying  to  221  ^d)  3  smd  236  projects, 
he  will  apply  to  these. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  it  also  apply  to 
any  subdivision  of  the  State,  such  as  a 
municipality?  Take  a  city,  for  example, 
wtilch  is  (H>eratlng  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  State  government — would  the  same 
principles  apply? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Provided  that  it,  too.  Is 
enforcing  rules  which  are  the  same  as  or 
substantially  the  same  as  those  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  enforcing. 

I  should  like  to  retul  It  again  to  the 
Senator: 

.  .  .  which  Is  approved  by  the  apprt^rlate 
State  or  local  agency  administering  such 
laws  pursuant  to  regtUations  or  procedures 
wbleb  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  bas  certified  ai«  in  accord  with 
the  standards  applied  by  htan  in  srpprovtng 
the  sals  or  dlsposttloB  at  a  qusJlfled  hous- 
ing project  under  section  231  (d)S  or  section 
336. 

ISt,  HARTKE.  As  I  understand  the  ex- 
isting programs,  221(d)  projects  could 
be  built  fay  eitho'  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  a  eorporation  for  profit,  with  a 
limitation  upon  return. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  limitwl  dividend. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  same  qualifications 
would  stmappty?  >f^ 

Mr.  J  A  VTTB.  Completely. 

Bffr.  HARTKB.  Let  me  ask  a  qtasstlon 
with  re«ard  to  these  projects.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  property  tax 
tipon  tiiese  prcpntlesr  At  the  pi«sent 
time,  as  I  taiderstand.  these  prooeMes, 
under  Federal  law,  are  subject  to  an  the 


same  apjriicatlon  of  proper^  tax  as  any 

other  property  which  ta  similarty  situ- 
ated, whether  It  be  a  nonprofit  ^orpora- 
tk>ii  or  privately  owned. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Under  the  MltcbeU- 
Anneur  law  in  my  State,  the  same  is 
true,  except  for  tWs  point,  and  the  Sen- 
ator shoirid  keep  this  to  mind:  Often 
they  arc  especially  set  up  mider  tax 
abatement  agreements  with  local  au- 
thorities, but  that  is  true  with  Federal 
prolects,  too;  they  are  often  set  up  under 
special  tax  abatement  agreememtg.  But 
ki  tlHse  eases,  it  takes  two  to  agree;  It  is 
nothing  mandated  by  law.  Doestlie  Sen- 
ator see  my  point? 

Mr".  RARTKE.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  Is  saying,  but  I  am  not  clear  in 
the  Interpretation  of  what  he  is  saying. 
What  the  Senator  is  saying  Is  that  a  local 
organlaatloD  can  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment wtth  a  State  or  mMnlctp&lity  to 
have  either  a  reductloo  or  complete 
abatement  of  the  property  taxes? 
,  ,Mr.  JAVITS.  For  a  given  period. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  this  is  only  being 
done  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Mr.  JAVITB.  I  agree. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Upon  the  Initiative  of 
local  organizailoz^s.  The  present  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  221  vd).  as  I  under- 
stand It.  and  on*  of  the  Inhibitory  fac- 
tors, is  that  under  the  wage-price  con- 
trols there  Is  no  opportunity  for  Increas- 
ing the  raits,  and  at  the  same  time  prop- 
erty taxes  have  been  increased  rather 
substantially  in  most  JurisdicUoos.  to  the 
extent  that  most  221  (d)  proJecU  are  un- 
occupied throu^out  the  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  a  big  problem  of 
conforming  the  law  or  bringing  the  law 
abreast  of  new  tituaUone;  but  this 
amendment  in  no  way  makes  or  breaks 
that  problem. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  willing  to  acoept 
the  amendment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York;  but  I  am  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  present  tax  consideration  ol 
221(d)  on  the  Federal  level,  let  alone 
extending  it  to  the  State  and  local  level. 
But  until  such  time  as  there  Is  a  com- 
plete review.  I  see  no  objection  to  apply- 
ing it  to  the  other  Jurisdictions  which 
comply  with  Federal  law. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  give  this  matter  a  complete  review. 
because  in  soooe  cases  I  think  it  has  been 
abused  and  in  other  cases  it  Is  not  being 
used  properly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  Everett  Dirltsen  used 
to  say,  the  hide  will  go  with  tbe  hare. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  ameiMlment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
seaUtives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HA.  TSas.  An  act  to  revise  tbe  pay  stnie- 
ture  of  VUS  poUce  toross  of  turn  Wasblagton 
National  Aliport  and  Dulles  intsraatkmai 
Airport,  and  for  other  purposes; 

,H.fL  0eO«.  Ad  act  to  problbtt  (be  BHiairtuI 
use  of  a  rented  motor  vehicle;..!      ,V    redma: 
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HJk  107U.  Aa  Mi  to  MUbllsb  th*  Vvuujl- 
Tkol*  AwxiM  DsMlcpaMQt  CQrjMntloa,  u> 
ftowiO*  tot  Um  prtpantloa  and  aMrrying  out 
of  a  d*T*lopm*nt  pUn  for  oerUln  antm  be- 
twMQ  tiM  WhlU  HODW  and  the  Oapltot.  to 
fnrtlMr  ths  ptnpoaM  for  whltdi  th«  Psniuyl- 
vazil*  ATtniM  Natkmal  Hlatorle  Bit«  «m  <!«• 
•iga«t«d.  aad  for  other  purpoii; 

EJL  IMM.  An  act  to  amand  tttto  6.  VnXfA 
Stataa  Ooda,  to  ravlae  tha  pay  atructura  for 
□ODJMparriaorT  poalttona  of  deputy  Unltad 
Stataa  auiabal.  and  for  other  purpoaea: 

SA.  14171.  An  act  to  incorporate  In  the 
DUtrlet  of  Oolttmbla  the  Amerlean  Ix-Prla- 
oavaorWar: 

an.  140M.  As  act  to  amend  title  S,  U&ltad 
Stataa  Ooda.  to  make  levela  m  aad.  XV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  applicable  to  certain  poal- 
tl<»e  wtthln  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
tor  other  purpoaaa: 

PW  151M.  An  act  to  Incorporate  In  the 
District  of  Columbta  Pop  Warner  Little 
Bebolare.  Inc.:  and 

HA.  15463.  An  act  to  incorporate  In  the 
Dletrlet  of  Gotumbla  the  National  Xnoonven* 
lenoed  Bportamea'a  Aeaoclation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment 
the  following  bills ; 

S  3545.  An  act  to  amend  eectlon  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967;  and 

S.  4099.  An  act  to  proylde  for  acquisition  by 
the  Waahlngton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  of  the  maas  transit  bus  systems 
•ngaged  in  acheduled  regular  route  opera- 
t:u3&s  In  the  National  Capital  area,  and  for 
other  purpoaea 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  'S.  37  >  to  estebllsh  the 
Olen  Canyoi  National  Recreation  Area 
ir  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  Che  unendments  of 
the  Senate  te  the  Mil  (H.R.  13396)  to 
authorize  an  increase  tn  land  acquisition 
funds  for  the  Delawarr  Water  Oap  Na- 
Uonml  Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

"nie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  '8  3671) 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Conference 
Act  •Willi  amendments  ir.  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


tuavaateea,  in  order  to  expand  the  program 
puMuant  to  such  act; 

a  3S10.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Ifaral  Reserre  in  oAcers  tn 
the  Judge  Adrocate  Oeneral'a  Oorpe  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  pur- 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sp««ker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  316.  An  act  to  permit  suite  to  adjudi- 
cate certain  real  property  quit  title  actions, 

8.  186S.  An  ao«  to  eaeabUeb  the  Gateway 
NatloDal  Recraatloa  Area  in  the  Statea  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purpoeee; 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  aiven  Act  by  dealgnatlng  a  segment 
of  the  St.  Orolx  River.  Bllnn.  and  Wis.,  as  a 
compooeat  of  the  oatlonal  wUd  and  scenic 
nvera  system; 

S.  3411.  An  act  to  establish  the  Cumber- 
land Island  National  Seashore  in  the  State 
of  Oeorgla,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

%.  9484.  An  act  to  amend  the  Touth  Con- 
BerrafttoB  Corpa  Aot  of  ISTO  (PubUc  Law  91- 
vn,  M  Mat.  9M)  to  expand  the  Touth  Oon- 
sarvatlan  Oorpa  pilot  prograin  sad  for  other 
purpoaaa: 

■i  yi41.  An  aot  to  amend  the  aot  of  Sep- 
tember   7,    1SS7.    authorising    atroraft    loan 


S.  4018.  An  act  authorizing  the  constnic- 
tlon,  ra|>alr,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14A43.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  96,  1»«6,  Public  Law  89-806,  to 
extend  for  four  years  the  period  during  which 
the  authorized  numbers  for  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutenant  oolonel.  and  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  may  be  incawaaed,  and  for  othar 
purpoaes. 

hIr.  15380.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  IS.  1071.  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  to  increase  the  appropriation 
authorixatlon  thereunder. 

UM.  10444.  An  act  to  establMi  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
ef  CalUornla,  and  tor  other  purpoaes. 

H.R.  16087.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  flscal  year  1073 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conuiterce. 

S.J.  Bee.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Thomas  Jefferson  nniverslty.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  the  first  university  in  the  United  States 
to  i>ear  the  full  name  of  the  third  President 
of  the  United  States. 

S.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  which  begins  on  first  Sunday  In 
March  1973  as  "National  Beta  Club  Week". 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Robirt  C. 
Byrb). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HA.  16598)  to  amend  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  community  disaster  grants  be  based 
upon  loss  of  budgeted  revenue,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  October  14,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

5.  1973.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahmant  of  the  Thaddeus  Kosclusxko  Home 
Natkmai  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purpoeee; 

6.  3674.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certam  Isjids  located  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico;  and 

S.  3755.  An  act  to  unend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  act;  to  amend 
the  PMeral  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
In  air  cmnmerce,  and  for  other  piupoaes. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDBINT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hakt)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  oif  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Publle  Law  84- 
689.  appoints  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  us  alternate  drte- 
gate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  to 
be  held  in  Bonn,  OersMny,  Novem- 
ber 18-34,   1972.  .   .     .    . 


SENATOR  LEN  JORDAN  HAS  BEBH 
FAITHFUL  TO  EVERY  TRUST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  satisfaction  that  Z  join  Senators  in 
expressing  tribute  to  one  of  our  number 
who  will  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  the  92d  Concress. 

It  has  been  a  personal  satisfaction  for 
me  to  have  served  with  Jjok  B.  Jouan  of 
Idaho.  For  several  years  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  there  brought  his  considerable  tal- 
ents to  bear  on  the  development  of  legis- 
lation and  projects  for  the  benefit  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Senator  Jo>- 
DAN  has  been  deeply  involved  in  our  coun- 
try's fuel  and  energy  needs.  I  share  his 
concerns  in  these  areas,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  work  together  for  a  solution  to 
these  problems. 

In  all  of  his  labors  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Jordan  exhibited  all  of  the  finest 
qualities  that  are  expected  of  a  legislator 
whose  thoughts  are  ever  on  the  people  be 
serves.  He  is  a  man  of  high  purpose,  but 
he  also  exhibited  great  patience  as  be 
went  about  his  duties  with  little  regard 
for  public  fanfare. 

The  character  of  Lxn  Jordan  as  a  hu- 
man being  Is  best  reflected,  I  believe,  in 
his  faithful  participation  in  the  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast  group  each  week.  He  is 
a  man  of  strong  will,  but  he  also  is  gentle 
of  heart,  a  man  who  drew  much  of  his 
strength  from  a  firmly  held  religious 
conviction.  It  was  fitting  that  Lxn  Jor- 
dan presented  the  program  for  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast 
before  his  retirement. 

Mrs.  Rand(dph  Joins  me  in  wishing  to 
LzN  and  Grace  Jordan  continued  years 
that  are  productive  and  fruitful,  for  he  is 
a  man  of  such  energy  and  dedication  that 
total  retirement  wHl  be  impossible. 

There  Is  a  little  poem  which  reads: 

Faithfully  faithful  to  every  trust, 
Honeatly  honest  in  every  deed. 
Righteously  righteous  and  Justly  just: 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  good  man's  creed. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  character- 
ize our  firlend,  Lsn  Jordan. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JORDAN  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOLLINOS,  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Capitol  Hill  colleagues,  staff, 
and  frltods  of  Senator  B.  Evntxrr  Jordan 
gathered  at  a  reception  in  his  hoix>r. 
Tliere  was  a  sincere  outpouring  of 
warmth  and  dedication  for  this  kind  and 
gentle  and  yet  so  effective  public  servant 
from  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina. 
In  fact,  there  was  real  love  and  esteem 
for  him. 

I  have  seen  Evrarrr  Jordan  at  work 
(Ml  behalf  of  the  constituents  of  his  State 
and  his  Nation.  I  can  testify — as  can  all 
Senators — to  the  dedication  and  oomialt- 
ment  of  the  man  as  he  went  about  his 
work.  He  labored  long  and  hard,  with 
diligence  and  with  a  quiet  persuasiveness 
that  enabled  him  to  be  a  dl8t)B«uished 
legislator.  Senator  Jordan  always  puts 
first  things  first— and  at  the  top  of  his 
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yat  was  a  deeply  held  commitment  to  the 
Qoaeept  of  Amertea  and  the  weB-betag 
of  its  dtlaens. 

On  innumerable  occasions,  ft  lias  bem 
my  privilege  to  consult  with  my  friend. 
fyiuTT  Jobdan.  On  issues  of  common 
interest  to  our  nclgMOoriag  States— iniph 
u  agriculture  and  lndu«tnr^-Z  always 
found  him  keenly  aware  of  the  problems 
and  helpful  in  suggesting  ways  to  meet 
our  common  challenges.  I  have  seen  him 
at  work  in  committee,  putting  bis  obvi- 
ous talents  to  work  on  a  wide  variety  of 
isiues.  No  one  can  ignore  the  positive 
iccord  of  accomplishment  that  Senator 
Jordan  has  compiled  in  his  years  In  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  miss  the  pres- 
ence of  Senator  EvxRrrr  Jordan.  But  we 
are  grateful  for  the  time  he  served  here 
and  the  record  he  has  made.  And  we  Join 
today  In  wishing  him  well  in  the  years 
ahtad,  in  the  hopes  that  we  may  oaa- 
tlnue  to  draw  upon  his  ability  and  experi- 
ence in  years  to  come. 


Senate.  It  is  this  ceinitttee  to  which  we 
have  to  turn  with  respect  to  vital  mait 
teneconeemtng  the  runniiv  not  only  of 
tlM  flcnate  but.  as  vfett.  our  individual 


jifi 


SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  we  all  feel 
bad  that  a  great  legislator,  one  of  the 
best  liked  Members  of  the  UJB.  Senate, 
and  one  of  its  best  storytellers— Senator 
EvxRiTT  Jordan — will  be  leaving  us. 

EviRETT  Jordan  has  been  a  very  effec- 
tive Senator,  especially  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  While  agriculture  in  North 
Carolina  is  considerably  different  than 
in  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota.  I 
luve  found  Everett  Jordan  to  always  be 
sympathetic,  understanding,  and  helpful 
to  our  agriculture.  He  spent  many  long 
hours  as  a  key  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  helping  farmers 
and  their  friends  in  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  lie  played  a  key  role 
in  shaping  important  farm  legislation. 
On  many  occasions  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  be  considerate  and  helpful  to  me 
when  he  thought  I  had  a  good  case. 
This  is  typical  of  Everbtt  Jordan  in  his 
dealings  with  every  Member  of  the  Soi- 
ate. 

His  leaving  the  Senate  wiU  be  a  great 
loss  to  this  body  and  I— like  every  oUner 
Senator— will  miss  this  friendly,  kindly, 
and  very  decent  person.  Our  best  wishes 
will  always  be  with  Katherlne  and  Ev- 
ERiTT  Jordan. 


U  Is  a  trylas  Job  becaoe  it  requires 
sayteig  "Mo"  mora  often  than  "Yea." 
EvuBTT  JoaoAii  has  endeared  himself  to 
his  Senate  coHwa^ws  net  by  saytnc  "Yes" 
to  them  but  rather  by  the  way  in  which 
he  has  said  "No"  to  them— with  complete 
understanding,  with  patience,  and  with 
commfmsiiratt  kindness. 

But  be  is  endeared  to  us  for  more  than 
his  great  kindnees.  humility,  and  warn 
personality.  He  is  endeared  to  us  for  his 
great  courage— moral  courage,  and  phys- 
ical courage. 

His  great  courage  earlier  this  year  on 
the  gravely  threatening  physical  condi- 
tion that  led  to  oruclal  surgery  was  an 
iospiratioo  to  all  of  us.  He  walked 
tbrwwh  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  and  came  through  with  fiying  col- 
ors, and  back  to  the  Senate  with  amaa- 
ing  activity  and  effectivmess  foUowlng 
that  tremendously  successful  surgery. 

Then  we  watched  him  show  a  moral 
courage  of  rare  qtiality  and  depth  as  he 
sought  reelection  to  the  Senate.  We  saw 
him  staad  tall  and  straight,  and  refuse  to 
drop  to  the  level  of  political  invective  azid 
polemics — and  we  were  immensely  proud 
of  him.  By  his  conduct  in  the  campaign, 
he  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 
UJS.  Senate. 

I  shall  always  remember  his  exemplary 
campaign  conduct  and  I  shall  strive  to 
emulate  him.  And  when  I  feel  provoked 
because  of  what  I  consider  an  unfair  po- 
litical attack  on  me.  I  shall  remember 
the  performance  of  Everett  Jordan  and 
try  to  emulate  his  exemplary  restraint. 

We  wlB  miss  him  greatly.  We  wish  for 
him  and  his  the  very  best  of  everything. 


RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR  B. 
EVERETT  JORDAN  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
real  personal  sadness  for  me  in  the  im- 
pending departure  of  Senator  B.  Evxrxtt 
Jordan  from  the  Senate.  He  has  been  a 
great  Senator.  But  even  more  Important 
tlian  that — ^he  is  a  wonderful  human 
being. 

I  have  never  known  a  kinder,  more 
considerate  person  than  Everxtt  Jordan. 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  attest 
to  this.  We  have  had  real  and  personal 
reasons  to  know.  For  he  has  been  the 
chairman  of  the  Rulee  and  Administra- 
tlOQ  Comndttee,  which  doee  so  much  of 
the  governing  and  administration  of  the 


RETIREMENT    OP    SENATOR    JOHN 
SHERMAN  COOPER  OFKENTOCKY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  to  me.  one  of  the  richest  re- 
wards of  service  in  this  great  legislative 
body  has  been  the  rare  privilege  of  com- 
ing to  know  and  work  with  so  many  of 
the  country's  finest  men  and  most  out- 
standing public  figiuxs. 

One  of  the  most  diiBcult  parts  of  such 
an  association  comes  vtotsa.  it  is  time  to 
say  goodby  to  one  such  man. 

Thus  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
sadness  that  I  add  my  personal  tribute  to 
those  so  many  of  you  have  already  ac- 
corded our  valued  coDeague,  John  Shxr- 
man  Cooper,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Nothing  I  can  say  here  today  will  add 
to  the  brilliant  luster  of  his  accomplish- 
mmts  as  a  soldier,  diplomat,  and  states- 
man. 

The  record  is  there  for  all  to  see  and 
admire. 

What  I  will  longest  remember,  how- 
ever, are  the  qualities  of  John  SHxaataN 
Coopn,  the  man — his  imf  ailing  kindness 
and  courtesy,  his  gentle  humanity,  and. 
wtien  the  occasion  demanded,  his  iron 
will  and  resistance  to  those  things  he 
considered  unwise  or  unethical. 

It  is  for  those  quaUtiee  that  I  have  ad- 
ndrad  and  respected  John  Shsbman 
Cooper  throughout  our  years  of  service 


togeOMir  ob  ttie  Rules  Ceasmittae.  ce  the 
Public  Works  Committee  wlier«  ho  b»- 
c^iw^  ranking  minority  member,  and  oo 
Uie  Agriculture  ooosmittee  while  he  was 
asilgnort  to  it. 

Even  though  our  politics  have  diCcred. 
our  aints  and  mterests  have  been  mui^ 
the  same  throughout  thoae  yean — pai- 
tlcularly  in  our  commoa  desire  for  con* 
servation  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources through  pi^ihc  works  projects 
and  for  advanoement  of  bmnan  resources 
throu^  education. 

Those  ef  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  knew  him  bere  art  wiser  and  richer 
for  the  experience.  HU  naUve  State  of 
Kentucky,  the  country,  and  indeed  the 
world,  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
effective  and  dedicated  service. 

I  am  proud  today  to  salute  him  as  both 
a  very  good  friend  aad  a  great  American. 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  92d  Congress  adjourns.  I  want  to 
express  my  re^)ect  aad  admiration  for 
one  of  the  true  pillars  of  this  body  who 
will  not  be  with  us  when  the  93d  Con- 
gress convenes  in  January.  The  term  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  ex- 
pires this  year,  and  he  has  decided  to 
retire. 

John  Suerman  Coopta  has  now  served 
nearly  20  years  in  the  Senato— longer 
than  any  other  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky  except  one.  The  people  of 
Kentucky  have  reoogniaed  the  outstand- 
ing service  he  has  rendered  his  Stale  and 
the  Nation,  and  reelected  him  with  ma- 
jorities of  199.000  votes  in  i960  and  217,- 
000  votes  in  1966;  no  other  candidate  for 
a  statewide  office  in  Kentucky  has  ever 
rolled  up  that  kind  of  majority. 

To  say  that  Senator  Cooper  has  been 
a  leader  of  the  Senate  would  be  a  ter- 
ribly inadequate  understatement,  indeed, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  to  serve  in  this  body,  and  close  to  a 
one-man  institution. 

He  is  one  of  the  Senate's  leading  ex- 
perts on  foreign  affairs,  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  has  also 
served  with  great  distinction  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Conunittee. 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

As  the  cliairman  or  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
for  16  years  of  his  service.  Senator  Cooper 
has  participated  in  developing  every  ma- 
jor highway  act  in  recent  history  In  the 
process,  he  has  always  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  Tieed  for  environmental 
safeguards  in  coimectton  with  highway 
construction,  and  for  compensation  to 
indivldtials  and  boslneflses  dlsplaoed  by 
new  roads. 

Since  1967,  Senator  Cooper  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  PoUutiwi.  and  as  such  has 
played  a  major  role  m  deveiogiment  and 
enactment  of  all  the  major  environmen- 
tal legislation  of  recent  yean.  He  has  had 
a  loiwatandlng  Interest  m  envtronmen- 
tal  preeenrmtkm.  and  among  other  tUnga. 
he   cosponsored    the   National   Historic 
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PTHervaklon  Act  of  1966  taoa  the  Ns- 
tlOAAl  WUd  Riven  Act  of  1868. 

Bcnator  Coopn  has  »l8o  compiled  a 
]OD8  reoord  of  commitment  to  aiding 
our  Nation's  schools.  In  years  past,  he 
served  as  a  member  ot  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  Education  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  WM  chalnnan  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Edueatioti  in  IdSS  and  1964.  He  ioined 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft.  8r..  In  In- 
troducing the  Education  Financing  Act 
of  1946.  a  measure  which  paosed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  not  the  House. 

It  was.  however,  the  first  bill  providtng 
such  Federal  aid  to  schocds  to  pass  either 
rtia»TthT  and  served  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  Blementary  and  Seeondar;  Sdu- 
catlOD  Act  oiaoted  in  1965.  Purtfaermore. 
a5  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Senator  Coom  sxipported  ex- 
tension of  the  school  lunch  program  to 
schodls  serving  many  chlldrien  of  low- 
income  families.  And  In  1968,  he  helped 
secure  a  3-year  extension  of,  and  in- 
creased appropriaticHis  for,  the  school 
breakfast  program  initiated  in  1*^6. 

In  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy,  t  ator 
Coom  was  a  supporter  of  the  Mai  hall 
plan,  and  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
after  World  War  U.  He  has  been  a 
stanch  protector  of  the  congressional 
prerogative  for  deciding  when  the  coim- 
try  should  go  to  war.  and  In  recent  years 
has  attracted  wide  attention  as  sponsor 
of  measures  to  end  UJS.  Involvement  in 
the  fighting  In  Indochina.  The  amend- 
ments he  cosponsored  to  prohibit  use  of 
US.  forces  In  Laos.  Thailand,  and  Cam- 
bodia are  the  only  binding  restrictions 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law  ccn- 
ceming  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  Senate. 
John  SHOUiAK  Coopo  has  been  a  dele- 
gate or  alternate  delegate  to  four  sessions 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
He  has  also  been  an  adviser  at  a  num- 
ber of  international  conferences  and  in 
1956.  during  a  break  in  his  Senate  service, 
served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  clear  that 
Senator  Coopct  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  Influentlsa  Members  of  this 
body  during  the  past  two  decades.  He 
has,  moreover,  earned  the  unqualified 
respect  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  him.  and  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  his  constituents; 
although  he  Is  retiring  now.  he  most 
certainly  will  not  be  forgotten. 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to 
JoBv  SHBtMAN  Coopu  for  hls  fine  and 
conscientious  work  during  his  many  pro- 
ductive years  as  a  Sen&tor.  The  Senate 
will  be  the  poorer  without  his  principled 
and  studious  approach  to  legislation. 

I  have  had  the  particular  pleasure  of 
working  with  Jontt  on  a  bill  to  provide  a 
grievance  system  for  all  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  During  consideration 
of  this  proposal.  Jobh  listened  patiently 
to  the  Mvaments  of  all  concerned,  and 
made  estrftordinary  efforts  to  find  an 
acnommodeiton  saUBfactory  to  all  the 
parUaa.  I  will  mtoi  hla  indepgident  thinkt^ 


Ing.  his  attention  to  detail,  and  his  broad 
peirspecttve. 

I  have  also  enjoyed  wqrklng  with 
Jastm  on  the  PubUe  Works  Committee 
and  on  its  Siibcommittee  on  Roads.  As 
racking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. JoHK  worked  diligently  and 
fought  vigorously  for  the  positions  he 
believed  In.  His  vast  experience  in  public 
works  matters  was  very  helpful  to  me 
and  to  other  committee  members  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President.  Johk  Shsucaii  Coopsit 
ti^a  leader  of  this  body,  and  for  that 
reason  we  in  the  Senate  are  sorry  he  to 
retiring.  But  more  important.  John 
Sbsucan  Coonit's  strong  stand  against 
the  continuing  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
his  courageous  position  as  a  spokesman 
for  equal  Justice  and  equal  opportunity 
for  aU  our  citizens,  have  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  Nation.  For  tills  reason,  the 
whole  country  wlU  mlse  having  him  in 
the  Senate — though  I  am  sure  he  will 
continue  to  be  active  in  public  affairs 
for  many,  many  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  coimtless  citizens 
who  have  been  helped  and  protected  by 
Jomf  Shuman  Coopsk — and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  my  own  personal  feelings — I  ex- 
tend to  him  our  thanlLS  for  a  Job  well 
done,  and  our  best  wishes  for  his  next 
endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McCLELLAN 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Thursday,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina CMr.  Ervin  > .  chsdrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  pre- 
sented to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  McClkxan>  ,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  parchment  scroll  containing 
the  Senate's  unanimous  resolution  of 
August  16.  1972.  which  commended  him 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  the  Nation. 
The  scroll  was  signed  by  the  committee's 
17  members  axMl  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  .  .Sena- 
tor McClkllak  also  was  given  an  in- 
scribed silver  tray  as  a  further  token  of 
the  committee's  esteem. 

Senator  ERvm's  eloquent  words  on  this 
occasion  about  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  former  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  chairman,  reflected  the 
heartfelt  sentiments  of  all  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Senator  McClxllan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
prlnt^'l  in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

STATKMSNT     B''     SENATO*     bAlf     J.     EXTIM.     J*., 

Chahman.    CoMMrmx    on     Oovkinmsnt 

ORmATIONS.      IN      APPSXCIATION      or     FOKMLHt 

CRAisMAir  John  L.  McCLnjjkx 

I  hav«  tbe  honor  ot  making  certain  pres- 
entation* to  our  former  Chairman  and  our 
friend,  John  McClellan,  on  behalf  of  tbe 
other  members  of  the  Ooaunlttee.  John  la  one 
of  my — I  atarted  to  say  oklest  acquaintances, 
but  I'd  better  say — friends  of  long  standing 
in  the  Senate  because  John  bad  the  good 
Judgment  to  marry  one  of  my  constituents. 
So  I  knew  John  before  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Ooverament  Operations  Com- 
mittee of  which  be  vma  tbe  ranking  Demo- 
crat and  of  which  Joe  MeCaittay  was  OaalR*- 


Boao.  Altbotigb  I  haven't  woeked  as  doaaiy 
with  the  OonunittM  as  smbm  ot  you  have,  i 
have  been  on  tbe  Committee  ever  alnce. 

I  would  say  that  John  McCleUan  enjoys  tbe 
admiration  of  aT.  members  of  tbe  Committee 
and  has  always — at  all  times — been  fair  and 
given  every  member  of  tbe  eosimtttae  aa 
opportunity  to  presenft  bla  bills  and  to  have 
Umbol  acted  on  In  the  Comaolttee.  And  I  want 
to  aaeure  you,  that  a*  long  as  I  oootlnue  to 
be  Chairman  I  am  goUtg  to  do  tbe  aaae 
thing  by  his  standards. 

To  my  mind,  John  MoClellan  is  the  Ideal 
public  aerrant.  Be  always  bad  the  character- 
istic or  Industry.  He's  wllltng  to  work.  He  tn- 
focms  himself  as  to  the  fact*  connected  with 
every  tasue  ttiat  caaa*»  beCim  blm.  But  he 
not  only  has  tbe  characterlstie  of  industry— 
which  I  think  Is  the  first  characteristic  of  a 
good  legislator  or  a  good  pubUc  servant — he 
also  tias  a  high  degree  of  Lntelligeuce.  He 
reaches  Information  by  reasons  of  Industry, 
and  then  forms  conclusions,  and  by  virtue 
of  intelligence  he  reacbes  Intelligent  conclu- 
sions. 

J<^n's  got  another  quaUty — the  highest 
quality  ot  anyone  I've  ever  known — and  that 
Is  tbe  quality  of  Intellectual  integrity.  So 
when  John  reaches  a  conclusion,  tt  Is  not 
ouly  an  Informed  eonetuaton  and  an  Intelli- 
gent conclusion,  but  a  concivislon  which  is 
intellectually  honest  tn  the  highest  degree 

Then  he  has  another,  what  I  consider  the 
last  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  a  good 
legislator,  and  he  has  it  In  as  high  a  degree 
as  any  public  servant  in  any  capacity  I've 
ever  known.  And  that  Is  the  quality  we  some- 
times are  Inclined  to  find  in  short  supply  In 
public  men — tbat  is  nuMral  and  polHtcal 
courage. 

So  to  my  mind.  John  McClellan  is  the  ideal 
legislator  because  of  his  Industry,  because  of 
his  intelligence,  because  of  his  Intellectual 
integrity,  and  because  of  his  unsurpassed 
moral  and  political  courage.  And  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  you  agree  with  me  In  this  sum- 
mation ot  John's  qualities  as  a  legislator  and 
the  great  services  be  has  rendered  to  our 
country. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things  tbat  you 
have  authorized  me  to  present  to  Johu  as  a 
token  of  our  admiration  and  affection,  this 
scroll,  which  has  been  subscribed  by  all 
members  of  tbe  Committee,  and  by  my  ol' 
colleague  from  Arkansas.  Bill  Fulbrlght. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  CLINTON 
P.  ANDERSON,  OP  NEW  MEXICO 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  both  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  with  that  very 
great  American  and  outstanding  states- 
man, Clintom  P.  AirDKRSOH,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Most  par- 
ticularly gratifying  has  been  to  serve 
so  many  years  with  him  on  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  He  has  been  a  brilliant  leader 
and  chairman  of  this  Important  com- 
mittee. Because  ol  him  the  United  States 
is  the  foremost  leader  on  space  explora- 
tion and  achievement.  Under  his  direc- 
tion as  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
United  States  staged  a  dramatic  come- 
back after  seriously  trailing  the  Soviet 
Union  following  the  advent  of  Sputnik 
to  establish  an  overwhelming  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union  on  achievement 
in  space  exploration. 

Without  Clbhxon  p.  Anscrson's  bril- 
liant leadership,  this  would  never  have 
been  accomplished.  I  kjoow,  for  I  saw 
t^s  flrathand  in  my  capac^y  as  the 
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raaklBg  mtoorlty  member  of  this  com- 
mittee for  many  yeexs. 

But  more  signifleaDt  than  hit  Impras- 
sive  leadership  oa  spaee  matten  he* 
been  the  hgnri  an1t*rl>nlmn  o<  Cixwt 
Amsrsoh.  Noi  osxly  has  he  projected  tUa 
tn  his  champlon^ilp  oi  iegjatatina  lor 
the  welfare  and  bettement  «f  people 
but  as  well  In  his  crerytfay  life  reisMons 
with  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
employees  of  the  Senate,  personnel  !n  tSie 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  the 
people  of  his  beloved  State  of  New 
Uexico,  and  the  American  public. 

The  Senate  simply  will  not  be  the 
same  wiUiout  Cuht  Akscrson.  I  shall 
miss  him  sorely. 

We  wish  blm  and  his  wonderful  wife 
the  very  beet  of  everythixtg  in  the  retire- 
ment that  they  both  so  richly  deserve. 


RETIRE3iflENT  OF  8ENATC»l.  KAHL  E. 
MUNDT,  or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  privHege  to  serve  all  at  my  time  in 
Congress  with  Kaai.  Mmrai.  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Elakota.  He  preceded 
me  in  the  House  of  RemeeentatlTee  kgr 
17  months,  as  we  were  both  Members  of 
the  76th  Congress.  In  1946  we  were  both 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  He,  Benatnv 
Clutton  B.  Andersoit  and  Rttsssll  B. 
Loire,  and  I  are  the  surviving  memb«-s 
of  the  1949  class  of  19  freshman  Sen- 
ators that  included  such  illustrioos  grad- 
uates as  President  Lyndrai  B.  Johnson 
and  Democratic  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nee Estes  Kef auver. 

In  the  Senate  we  have  served  together 
on  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Government  Operatians.  He  was  an 
extremeb'  articulate,  incisive,  smd  effec- 
tive Senator  for  many  years  until  his 
untimely  stroke. 

We  have  missed  Kasx  Muhot.  We  shall 
continue  to  miss  him.  We  wlah  for  him 
the  greatest  possible  return  of  full  health 
and  we  wish  for  iilm  and  tils  wife.  Mary 
Mundt,  the  maximum  of  happiness. 


SENATOR  HARRIS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  92d  Congress  adjourns  sine  die.  a 
number  of  fine  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  be  leaving  congresslcmal  service  be- 
cause their  terms  expire  this  year,  and 
they  have  chosen  not  to  seek  reelection. 
Ooit  such  is  Senator  Fibo  R.  Hakris.  of 
OklahcHna.  aiui  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  note  the  outstanding  service  he  has 
rendered  this  country. 

In  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time. 
PftKo  Harris  has  become  known  as  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  promlnoit  leaders  in 
the  causes  of  justice,  dignity,  quality  ed- 
ucation, and  adequate  health  care  for 
all  Americans.  He  ftost  came' to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1964.  when  he  wae  elected  to  a  2>- 
year,  unexpired  terra,  after  having  serred 
8  years  as  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Senate;  in  1966,  he  wajs  reelected 
to  a  full  6-year  term. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  Frks 
Haru8  moved  quickly  inio  the  vanguard 
of  a  movesteat  to  bring  about  aouch- 
ceeded  ref  ocma  toi  the  seniority  system 
and  other  Senate  procedures,  and  he  now 
is  chairman  of  the  Commtltee  on  Sen- 


ale  Bcifogw  of  the  Senate  r^Mfifratjir 
Caucu*.  Bi  also  lost  no  ibne  lafaeeiDai4nc 
&  leader  vl  efforts  to  Improrc  o^  Na>- 
tioo^  beetth  care  lystcnL  Aa  cbairmaa 
of  ttie  Comaiittee  on  Isb/x  aa4  ^qfeUc 
WeUaie,  X  can  atjtest  to  Che  fMt  that 
Senator  BUmsiiM  ^aen  one  of  tbe  prime 
motWEgfa  tha  Senate  of  health  and  child 
care  lecblaikion. 

TortbenDore.  Senator  y^fy^  has  be- 
come expert  on  the  complex  probleiBa  of 
QiM  wdlarc  system,  and  has  tntrodticed 
tecWatian  which  would  remove  in- 
equiCies  in  it,  and  assure  an  adequate 
level  of  support  Itx  those  truly  in  need. 
Bm  tt^  also  been  deeply  involved  in 
efurts  to  protect  the  environment  and 
cooserre  natural  resources  and  I  have 
been  privileged  to  work  with  him  on  a 
number  of  bOIs  In  this  area,  particularly 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 

Outside  of  the  Senate,  Frxs  Haxxis 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party;  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
from  January  1969  to  March  1970.  and 
worked  to  reform  delegate  selection  and 
nattonal  eonvention  prooedurea.  as  well 
aa  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  party.  In 
addiaen.  Senator  Hasbis  served  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Diaofders — 
The  Kemer  Commission — in  196T  and 
1966;  currently,  he  is  cochalrman  of  the 
Commli^dh  on  the  Cities  in  the 
Seventies,  a  12-member  panel  appointed 
by  the  National  Urban  Coalition  to  in- 
vestlgai,e  tiait  status  of  the  Kemer  Com- 
mJssioA's  recommendations  for  action, 
and  te  report  on  emerging  ta-ban  issfues. 

Mr.  Rresidaxt.  it  Is  dear  that  Prss 
Habkis  has  eooomitted  himself  to  bring- 
ing about  needed  change  in  many  areas 
of  our  naMonal  life.  He  has  served  wfth 
dlsttaRtkm  In  this  body,  and  I  regret 
very  much  that  he  will  not  be  once  again 
takinf  hte  seat  here  when  the  93d  Con- 
gress convenes  in  January.  However,  I 
know  that  Frxd  and  his  wondecful  wife 
TADonna  Intend  to  remain  in  Washing- 
ton, each  continuing  the  fine  work  they 
have  been  involved  in.  and  I  think  all 
Senators  would  agree  with  me  when  I 
sa]r-.~Iam  very  glad  that  they  will. 

RBTIREItlENT  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB 
CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  week  House  colleagiies 
from  both  akdee  of  the  aisle  and  from 
States  scattered  throughout  the  Nation 
paid  weknieaerved  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing North  Carolinian.  Representa- 
tive Charubs  Rapsr  Jonas,  who  is  retiring 
after  an  Illustrious  20-year  career. 

I  am  proud  today  to  Join  in  that  salute 
and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate some  of  the  reasons  for  that  general 
acclaim. 

One  of  the  explanations,  surely,  is  the 
fact  that  from  the  very  start  of  his  Capi- 
tol Hill  career  he  estahli&hed  a  reputation 
as  a  highly  knowledgeable  MemJMr  with 
a  tremencUHts  capacity  for  hard  work  and 
attenOen  to  detail 

He  also  demonstrated  a  stiroot  sense  of 
reapongtbility  and  integrity  in  both  fiscal 
matters  and  questions'  eC-  to^alakive 
principle.  "^'  »"    '•'•  ■'•' 


Although  he  was  Just  the  second  Re- 
publican Member  of  Congress  to  repre- 
sent a  North  Carolina  Strict  in  this 
ccnttvy  when  elected  la  1963,  he  has 
shown  throuchout  his  career  a  capaolty 
for  putting  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
couzitry  atapve  purely  partisan  considera- 
tions. 

Those  qualities  have  earned  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  at  all  who  have 
known  him  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
either  serving  with  him  or  observing  the 
results  of  his  work  in  the  House. 

The  same  attributes  account  for  his  as- 
signment to  the  Appfopi'iations  Commit- 
tee, a  highly  coveted  position,  early  in 
his  career  and  for  the  wlrtmlng  scope  of 
his  Influence  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
House  as  a  whole  hi  the  -""i^^g  years. 

The  hallmark  of  his  career  and  the 
trait  for  which  be  is  best  and  most  widely 
known  has  been  his  eeotlnuing  battle 
agahnt  caraienness  and  waste  in  Oov- 
emment  spending. 

A  colleague  from  aasther  State  said 
of  him  the  other  day  tbat  Ms  eontrlbu'- 
tion  to  tbe  caase  of  good  government  is 
virtually  immaneiirahie.  If  the  taxpajren 
of  tbe  Nation  knew  how  many  millions 
at  dallon  Chajo.ix'b  prudence  had  saved 
them,  tfaer  weald  rise  up  to  thmik  him 
with  one  resaomttng  voice. 

To  that,  those  of  us  who  have  served 
with  him  in  North  Casdina's  ^^tg^i^yi 
for  so  long  can  sar  a  fervent  "amen"  as 
well  as 


RETIREMENT  OP  RE'RESENTATIVB 
ALTON  A.  LBNNON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  the  fact  that  it  marks  the  end 
of  the  congressional  career  of  a  distin- 
guished North  Carolinian  who  some 
Senators  will  recall  as  a  colleague  tn  this 
body. 

I  speak  in  that  regard  of  Ron. 
ALioir  A.  LxHBoir  who  Is  retiring  after 
eight  terms  in  the  House  as  Representa- 
tive from  North  Carolina  s  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. 

He  was  elected  to  that  seat  after  serv- 
ing as  a  Member  of  this  body  by  guber- 
natorial apfpolntment  in  the  early  19S0's 
upon  the  death  of  Senator  Willis  Smith. 

His  work  has  been  of  a  distinguished 
caliber  reflecting  great  credit  to  himself 
and  to  his  State  during  both  phases  of 
his  Capitol  HID  career. 

While  serving  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Mercbszit  Marine 
and  Pisherles  Committee,  his  most  note- 
worthy House  accomplishmentB  have 
been  tn  the  area  of  marine  resources  re- 
search and  development  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography- 
He  was  signally  hcmored  recently  by 
the  National  Oceanographic  Association 
which  presented  him  with  its  first  "Ukn 
of  the  Tear"  award  for  the  marine  re- 
sources programis  developed  under  his 
diiecflloft. 

That  #88  but  one  of  the  honors  he  has 
been  accorded  at  various  times  during  his 
career  fn  which  he  has  attained  the  re- 
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sp«ct  not  only  of  Wa  own  ddecKtteD  but 
of  ttoe  HouK  tm  a  whole  for  his  iHisla- 
tire  toowtedge.  for  his  close  attention  to 
tssoM  affecting  the  interests  of  his  State, 
axMi  tor  his  decUcatton  to  doty,  and  un- 
ffagyifif  Integrity. 

North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  have 
benefited  greatly  from  his  service  and. 
as  one  privileged  to  work  with  him  as  a 
friend  and  colleague  during  most  of  his 
years  in  Washington,  I  am  proud  to  bring 
bis  f(r«''ompWyh""^t-'*  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 


THE  1T5TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U^.  PRIOATE    CONSTELLATION" 

Mr.  BEAUL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  personal  latlaf  action  that  I  report 
to  you  today  on  th«  sucoess  ol  the  recent 
oelcteatkxi  in  eonnactioB  with  the  176th 
uutversstfy  of  the  latmchlng  of  the  U.S. 
frigate  CoTuUUation.  Thia  ▼essel  is  now 
pcnnancntly  doefced  at  Pier  1.  In  her 
home  port  of  Baltimore. 

CoDgrcaa  recently  passed  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  into  law  8.  2499.  This 
legUlatkm.  which  I  sponsored,  autbor- 
IM*  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  to 
strike  up  to  lOOUlOO  emu  mfinrative 
medals  marking  thla  amiJiveraary.  The 
design  and  specifications  for  these  med- 
als wUl  soon  be  determined  by  the  Ccm- 
stettmtkm  Committee  and  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  believe  that  Uiese  medals 
will  be  an  enduring  and  fitting  tribute 
to  this  historic  ship,  the  first  ship  of  the 
UJB.  Navy.  The  ftmds  raised  by  the  sale 
of  these  •dais  will  suhstantially  aid 
the  untlrtug  efforts  of  the  Constellation 
Restoration  Ctxnmlttee  to  return  this 
Itth-century  ship  to  its  original  condi- 
tion, minus  the  structural  changes  neces- 
sitated by  ICHig  years  of  service.  Already, 
my  office  has  received  numerous  in- 
quiries rcgai'dlng  the  purchase  of  these 
commemorative  medals. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  Senators  and  the 
Members  ot  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  supported  this  legislation,  and 
to  let  them  know  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
shared  tn  and  contributed  to  the  week- 
long  dockside  activities  in  honor  of  this 
vessel. 

These  festivities  culminated  Thurs- 
day. September  7.  1972.  At  this  time  I 
had  the  prtvQege  of  participating  in  a 
ceremony  which  served  to  remind  all  of 
us  standing  on  the  new  ConMtellation 
Pier  In  Baltimore  of  our  Nation's  early 
struggles  for  freedom  and  liberty.  We 
were  pleased  to  have  present  the  Soviet 
square  rln^  Tovariah.  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Candenko,  and  a  com- 
plement of  Soviet  cadets  who  were  vis- 
iting Baltimore  to  honco'  the  Constella- 
tion.  We  were  efoedafly  pleased  to  have 
as  our  guest  of  honor  Mrs.  David  Elsen- 
hower. Mrs.  Blscnhower  graced  not  only 
these  ceremonies,  but  the  cll7  of  Balti- 
more and  the  State  of  Maryland  as 
well,  and  I  am  hajxty  to  say  that  sIm 
waa  welcomed  with  wanntb  and  enthusi- 
asm. Both  Senator  MazBXAa  and  I  were 
proud  and  honored  to  welcome  these  dis- 
tinguished guests  as  they  joined  Balti- 
more in  paying  tribute  to  the  Conatel- 
latkxk. 

During  these  ceremonies  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  present  to  the  ConateUation 


Committee  a  framed  copy  of  Senate  bin 
24ft,  a  copy  of  the  public  law  bearing 
the  Preddent'sr  signature,  and  the  pm 
used  tar  the  Chief  Erecutlve  to  sign  thfii 
legMatlon  Into  law. 

Mr.  Presidient,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  entltaed  "Ttx  Con- 
steftation  at  175,"  published  In  ttie  Sep- 
tember Issue  of  Baltimore  magazine  be 
printed  In  the  Rkokd.  The  article  sum- 
marises the  current  activities  of  the 
CdnsteUection  Committee  and  Indicates 
fotoire  plans  for  this  noUe  and  aged 
veseri. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcots, 
as  follows: 

Tin  "COWSTXIXATION"  AT  176 

<By  Chrlstopbcr  T.  a«orgtt) 
On«  btindracl  aa4  MVAiity-flvA  yean  ago 
r.hls  monUx  »  Urge  crowd  gathered  at  a 
Pell's  Point  shipyard.  Tbey  bad  come  to  see 
tlie  9  a.m.  launcb  of  the  frigate  Corutellation, 
the  second  ship  to  be  laxinched  by  the  fledg- 
ling UJ9.  Navy  and  the  first  to  pat  to  sea. 
(The  frigate  United  States  bad  been  launch- 
ed several  weeks  before.) 

To  a  succeaalon  of  drum  rolls,  men  removed 
wedges  that  held  the  ship  above  the  dark 
wacers  of  the  Patapaco.  The  Constellation 
UM&  alld  slowly  downward  on  ways  greased 
with  taUow.  She  glided  to  anchorage  some 
100  yards  away.  Volunteers  on  board  fired 
16  rounds  Ux  salute;  they  ware  answered  by 
artillery  tn  the  Navy  Yard.  The  spectators 
around  the  ship  yard  and  on  boats  dotting 
the  harbor  erupted  In  loud  cheering. 

After  the  rejoicing  of  that  early  morning 
cirywd  In  1797,  the  Constellation  had  a  long 
and  noble  career.  Sh*  fought  and  defeated 
British  and  Frmch  men  o'  war,  was  tnstru- 
"»"tj>.i  in  cruahlng  the  Barbary  Pirates,  and. 
La  the  1840's.  helped  open  China  to  Weatem 
trade.  During  the  Civil  War  she  protected 
Union  Interests  by  blockading  against  Con- 
federate raiders  Then,  sven  after  the  golden 
age  of  sailing  ships  had  dimmed,  she  con- 
tlnuad  to  serve  hw  country  In  a  high  ca- 
pacity when,  on  President  Roosevelt's  orders, 
she  became  the  fiagahlp  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  in  World  War  II. 

The  Constellation  was  towed  home  to 
Baltimore  In  196S,  and  this  month  she  will 
be  feted  In  honor  of  ber  one  hundred  and 
seveaty>fifth  year.  These  celebrations  could 
not  be  poeslble  were  it  not  for  the  Constella- 
tion Beatoratlon  Coounlttee.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  no  Constellation  at  all  If  the  com- 
mittee bad  not  fought  to  save  her — from  the 
Navy  Itself. 

In  her  last  years  with  the  Navy,  the  frigate 
decayed  badly,  and  in  1908  Naval  offldals 
announced  their  Intentions  to  scuttle  ber. 
Concerned  Baltimore  biulneaamen,  who  now 
make  up  the  committee.  Initiated  political 
action  to  save  the  Consteliation:  they  brought 
her  to  Baltimore. 

The  oommlttee.  a  private,  nonprofit  body, 
has  labored  throughout  the  ensuing  17  years 
to  raise  enough  money  to  restore  the  ship. 
Cloee  to  tX.4  million  has  been  gathered,  but 
an  additional  «600,000  is  needed  to  comiplete 
restoration — and  further  sums  will  be  re- 
qulre«i  for  maintenance  thereafter. 

Earle  Burger,  an  assistant  director  of  the 
project,  says  that  although  no  federal  grants 
have  been  forthcoming,  the  committee  re- 
celvee  matching  grants  from  the  city  and 
the  state.  Constellation  commemoration 
medals,  struck  about  ten  years  ago  from 
copper  bolts  withdrawn  from  the  hull  dtir- 
iBg  early  restoration,  sell  "very,  vary  wall" 
a«  $3  each,  Bequeets  for  ^em  are  received 
from  all  over  the  world.  But  most  ot  tba 
funds  come  from  visitors  to  the  ship,  who 


paty  an  admlaaloa  Charge  of  H.  Mr.  Buigw 

says  that  at  one  thne  a  peak  at  40/MW  pwyle 
a  y«ar  patd  to  see  the  man-of-war.  but  be- 
cause tbm  tamponuy  berth  at  Plav  Two  was 
a  poor  location,  maelpts  dmpped  badly.  Bs 
looks  to  an  upnwlng  In  paopto  vtaltlng  tbe 
frlgata  wban  abe  moves  to  her  asw  home  at 
Conateaatloa  Pier. 

The  latb  oantury  ahlp  whlok  vHttafs  sea 
today  is  lacgely  the  result  of  reataratlon  bj 
Baltimot*  naval  architect  ticon  D.  PoUatuL 
Mr.  Pollaod.  who  has  been  chief  of  construc- 
tioa  and  repair  since  work  began  In  19(n, 
said  recently,  "The  ship,  when  we  got  her. 
was  what  everyone  calls  a  hoik,  and  I  must 
admit  they  were  close  to  the  trutH." 

Mr.  PoUand.  an  average-sU»d  man  with 
short,  gray  hair  and  steel-rtmmed  glaaees, 
stood  on  the  top  deck  of  the  CoiwteltaHon. 
"Nothing  you  see  here — the  spar  deck,  the 
bulwarks,  the  masts— existed  as  you  aaa  it 
when  we  received  the  ship.  In  addition  to  re- 
cent decay,  naval  modifications  In  1863  had 
modemiaed  her  into  a  fast  corvette.  Wa  are 
in  the  prnoniw  of  rebuilding  her  mto  a  frig- 
ate." 

A  frigate,  Mr.  PoUand  eiplalned,  has  two 
complete  decks  of  guns,  A  corvette  haa  only 
one.  In  the  1«63  refitting,  ConeteHotton  waa 
"raoaed."  or  cut  down,  and  newer,  heavier, 
guns  were  instaUed  on  the  remaining  deok. 
"During  our  restoration,"  he  said,  "we  re- 
built the  spar  deck,  which  inoludea  a  fore- 
castle and  a  quarter  deck  aft.  Thus  she 
again  became  a  frigate." 

Mr.  PoUand  U  guided  in  hla  work  by  David 
Steel's  Dimensions,  an  extensive  list  drawn 
up  In  England  In  1790.  The  original  ship  was 
almost  certainly  built  to  similar  speclfica- 
tloiis. 

"These  figures  are  based  on  centuriea  of 
experience.  You  need  dependable  reference* 
and  sourceii — no  one  can  Just  bull'  a  frigate." 
he  smiled.  Other  sources  include  drawings  at 
sister  ahips  such  as  T)ve  Congress.  But  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  every  detail  the 
right  size.  "The  masts  and  spars,  for  in- 
stance, are  all  in  a  certain  proportion  to  one 
another.  Aside  from  the  purely  functional 
purpose,  a  shipbuilder  Invirlably  attempts  to 
create  something  proportionally  perfect  for 
others  to  admire.  He  looks  upon  a  well-pro- 
portioned ship  as  something  akin  to  a  beau- 
tiful woman." 

The  "beautiful  woman"  now  berthed  off 
Pratt  Street  haa  been  the  center  of  a  raging 
controversy.  Even  though  copper  pins  bear- 
ing the  date  1797  and  the  name  of  the  ship- 
builder. David  Stodder,  have  been  discovered, 
some  people  have  refused  to  believe  that  the 
Constellation  Is  an  18th  century  ship. 

"We  guess  around  25  per  cent  of  the  ahlp 
Is  original."  stated  Earle  Burge  In  the  frig- 
ate's defense.  "That's  quite  a  lot  in  a  ship  of 
Constellation's  age.  With  wooden  ships  in  salt 
water,  the  rate  of  replacement  Is  quite  high. 
Ttmbar  might  be  replaced  every  ten  or  13 
years — though  wood  In  the  lower  decks  and 
lower  hull  might  last  much  longer." 

Other  details  believed  to  have  been  on  the 
ship  since  1797  include  the  carved  gang- 
boards  on  the  top  deck,  the  hawser  clamp  for 
the  old  hemp  anchor  rope.  Iron  hooks  to  hold 
the  crew's  hammocks,  many  of  the  "knees;' 
or  naturally  curved  beams  connecting  the 
sides  of  tbe  Attn  to  the  decks,  and  the  bilge 
pump.  (There  la  a  similar  one  on  the  Con^ 
lUtuUon,  the  only  other  U.  S.  ahlp  of  1797  in 
exlstenoe.) 

The  bases  of  the  Constellation's  masts  are 
girdled  with  Iron  hoops  or  bands  of  mld-19th 
century  vintage. 

"The  wooldings— the  word  simply  means 
winMnffs — were  orlglnaOy  rope,"  he  explains. 

'Iron  Castenltigs  had  not  been  invented  when 
ConsteUation  waa  buUt.  and  all  rigging  fit- 
tings constated  of  rope  instead  at  Iron.  Iron 
fittings  wei*  Invented  in  the  IMO's  and  forged 
in  the  shipyards.  But  the  Iron  bands  are  so 
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aft"  inartssly  the  ssai 
ynM  reaohsd  oy  tba 
aaiutittaiMt  and  tba 
pmaaouth.  ftiglang, 
Ths  iron hoopa eve ttia<fl^ri««n te 

of  tb*  masts  and  of  ta*  "(f^*^  °»w.,. 
nereated  tn  tha  origmartepe,  T1t«  Mffr, 
flUlngs   wUl  ba   dlqiiavwl  1>«U>«  ^HlBi,  to 
show  the  develcqunttit  of  naval  arolitti<»tg<f  . 

The  topmasts  and  topgallants  an  tltaUnsg 
oarta  to  ba  reoonstruotad.  >ft.  PoUa^'s  IMun 
rf  13  craftsmen  ("Thay  to'tJia  woqrttof  M 
msn— If  we  had  sufflclvit  OMoey  tha^lin 
oould  have  been  completed  1&  IS  ntoratt") 
should  finlah  the  trtibvattofl  of  OiCm«niKi«> 
Hon  by  the  end  of  tbU  year. 

Most  of  the  carpentry  baa  baen  osmed 
out  her*,  but  materials  have  aften.  otew 
from  far  away.  The  uppar_  sections  Ot  tbs 
oiaatB  came  from  Portland.  Oregon:  thS  Icapm 
were  made  in  New  Bedf  Orff.  COnnscttout';  sod 
deadeyes,  round  wooden  blocks  used  to 
tighten  the  shrouds,  were  carved  In  Ports- 
mouth. Kngland.  Whex«v«r  possible,  Mr. 
Folland  prefsn  to  "buy  Atfurtloan"  and  to 
use  products  made  In  BalUmore.  The  cannons 
for  the  gun  deck,  for  instanoa,  are  being  cast 
in  fibOTglas  by  HcClean  BtotHen  of  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Polland  explained  that  Hon  guns 
would  be  too  costly  to  handle  baftauW  Of  their 
great  weight.  (An  l8-pounder  cannon  weighs 
6,300  pounds.)  McClean's  cannons  will  look 
"Just  like  the  real  thing,"  he  says. 

If  people  express  dlaappolntmetht  tJitX 
parts  of  the  ConsteUation  are  "nuxtem,"  It 
can  be  answered  that  Wnilamsbuit  l4,eVBn 
lees  genuine.  ContteOOtlon  Should  ba  con- 
sidered an  authentio  18th  oantury  man-of- 
war,  and  rapaln  and  raplacemenVl  have  been 
made  only  where  Deoasaary. 

When  constellation  has  taken  her  place 
as  one  of  tlie  great  tourist  attractUxu  of 
Baltimore's  new  Inner  Hkrbor,  abe  wUl  look 
much  aa  abe  did  shortly  after  that  Sep- 
tember numilng  178  years  ago  when  the 
cltlxens  of  Baltlnune  came  to  ohaer  ber  at 
the  start  of  bar  long  career. 


THE  SALT  TREATY  AND  TBS 
INTERIM  AOBEEMENT 

Mr.  BATH.  M^.  President,  last  week 
the  President  signed  the  SALT  Treaty 
and  the  Interim  agraenieilt  between  the 
United  States  and  tba  Soviet  TAiian  re- 
garding the  llmltatinn  at  at^nateglo  aans. 
This  vital  st/ttf,  amnxivad  by  the  Bauite, 
was  sn  Impoiiaiit  move  toward  the  vital 
goal  of  redudng  the  rMcs  of  global  eon- 
flict  and  destmctttm.  THe  interim  ac;ree- 
ment  lays  the  groundwork,  for  what  we 
all  hope  will  be  fruitful  negotlatlona  In 
the  second  round  of  the  SALT  talks  di- 
rected toward  a  permanent  ta«aty  to  end 
the  deadly  aptrai  of  the  aons  race.  For 
too  long  both  of  the  great  superpowen 
have  devoted  themaeliw  to  Increashig 
tiielr  armaments  and  tncreaslng  the 
stakes  in  a  worldwide  balance  of  tenor. 
Now  we  can  begin  to  halt  this  perilous 
and  wasteful  process,  and  get  on  with 
the  bualnesa  of  m'M^"g  our  world  safor, 
not  more  dangerous. 

I  believe  thai  this  interim  agreement 
repreeenta  an  important  measure  of 
progreM  toward  ttiegoal  of  a  safer  wiuid. 
For  the  first  time,  botik  of  the  great  nn- 
cleEu-  powers  have  agreed  to  idaoe  smne 
limits  upcm  the  scope  of  their  aweamne 
weaponry.  Hopefully,  the  next  round  of 
negotiations  win  vaaMe  some  progren  to- 
ward reducing  the  amiMmt  of  destructive 
force  that  each  nation  haa  at  Ita.onm- 


mand,  Atbm  ladugtian  shmilrt  h»  our  ultt^ 
'   'aiBubopaAiltlMttltlagniu 

liS^BteaFla  ta  haooaunandedlor 
TH*-fr**Tf.  ibli  asraement.  Tlie  BJ^T 
'  '"  "^"wioj*!^  long  god  Itard  to  Dre- 
Mi$rm  TMfc  saeurUv,  and  at  the  same  time 
tD,insiw  slgnfllcant  and  lasting  llmlta- 
'J^koB  on  f tcateflc  weapons.  I  btdleve  that 
tlU^  drove  an  acc^>taWe  bargain  In  this 
at  talks.  BaA  this  interim  agree- 
,  iiot  adequately  r^iacted  w  gen- 
^  MOiirltar  needs  of  the  Uhlted  States, 
J j»Ty  ^firiwit  ttiat  the  PndUlent  would 
aewn^hiave  approved  It,  and  if  I  did  not 
Um^b^war,  I  would  not  have  voted  to 
aapoow  VL  1  believe  that  this  interim 
pumMoiiant  providea  the  United  States 
wfttl  t  >\i\ftvn*^'^  margin  of  sacurlty,  and 
that  u  can  point  the  way  for  meantogful 
and  fruitful  negotiations  In  the  next 
roundfOf  SALT  taUu. 

I  say  Oils  despite  the  long  debate  and 
eventual  approval  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
Bi^t  %a,  the  Joint  reaolutioa  approving 
the  Inf^i^i"  agreement.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Uhlted  States  got  the  worst  part 
of  the  bamdn  at  the  SALT  I  talks.  Nor 
do  I  Vi8h  bo  commit  our  negotiators  at 
tba  aAUr  H  talks  to  any  hard  and  fast 
fanmUa  for  tSae  next  agreement,  enen 
be£Bie  nacotiatlaiia  have  begun.  Nar  do 
I  fMi  «0  oommlt  the  Senate*— whldi  is 
eonstituEttOBally  required  to  advise  and 
consent  to  any  treaty  that  may  arise  out 
of  WULfr  Q— to  some  toimitfatlon  of 
policy'  Inbioh  may  not  even  be  an^^ 
cable  tarn  yaacs  to  come.  Yet  tha^t  Is  aB« 
way  in  which  the  Jackson  amendment 
might  tae  oonatmed. 

Senator  Jacxaow'a  amendment  iu«as 
the  President  not  to  agree  to  any  further 
agreemmt  with  the  Soviets  which  "limit 
the  Uhlted  States  to  levels  of  intercon- 
tlnss^al  strategic  forces  inferior  to  the 
llmite  pravlded  for  the  Soviet  Union." 
and  speclflcaUy  sets  forth  as  the  standard 
toy  wUoh  "mfierlorlty"  is  to  be  Judged,  the 
numerical  equality  expressed  m  the  re- 
centiiy  ratified  ABM  treaty.  The  Senator 
from  Wkdiington  (Xte.  Jacaceox)  stated 
rmtflatrttlr  on  ttie  Senats  floor  that  he 
dM  nnt  htllovn  ttiat  any  ■Minnnnint  whlrh 
did  not  pinrida  for  "equality"  between 
the  UhHsd  States  and  the  Soviet  Uhion 
woulitb»aoca|itable  to  him.  Let  me  state. 
Mir.  Ptealdnit,  that  I  -would  heartily 
agree  irttb.  Senator  Jkcxson  on  the  point. 
W6  nva  in.  ttaextremdy  (fimgerous  world. 
Unforunatcdy.  neither  side  of  liie  giaiMd 
conflict  baa  ever  bem  able  to  bring  itself 
to  rtiy  on  tte  other  sida^  piufessed 
good  Intentions.  And  so  we  bave  both 
bunt  xm  ttnee  huge  araanads  wltb  which 
to  debttr  Itte  other  slcfe  from  1a»mirfrtng 
any  suteidil'  assault  a^dnst  tba  otlttr.  I 
believe  that  at,a  minimum,  our  detanant 
caMbllity  should  and  does  reefe  upoin 
equality  of  fomes  with  the  Soviet  XMan. 
I  beteva  tbat  ttds  has  bean— and  dasnld 
oontlinw  to  b«>— ttaa  basis  of  our  defeajse 
posture.- 1  can- see  no  greater  riric  m  theee 
times  of  hitfi  peril  and  uncertainty  ttian 
creatins  or  pieeentlng  a  conrtltinn^  of 
strwtegic  inequality;  a  condition  wiHeb 
miiAit  prow  a  deaiHy  tonptation  to  the 
other  aide  to  attonpt  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantage from  tta  own  suiaeiiQilty. 
So  I  believe  in  stratag^e  aquaUtgf^.  With- 


out It  I  do  not  IpUava  that  wa  oaai 
tatta  our  own  ssBUxitar;  nor  omild  wmvm 
ouB  reia  ia  tba  maintananoa  of  Vt»m' 
caillv  at  oor  Manda  and  aDMa  |b  otbar 
part*.  ^  t&a  VQEid.  And  It  i»  vndmj^ 
beeaaf  X  belkm  in  stratette  muU» 
that  I  o«poa»d  ttia  Jaflbsn  aaisnlbMnt. 
Senator  jMaOam  «uivssta  tbat  ma  ana 
equaltty  that  -nmlil  «m  tba  atiict  zuif> 
merical  pai^  of  tatsnoatlnaBtal  land 
and  umiargw  basart  mlaailas.  and  stdct 
parity  oC  tbvow  |PB<8bi«o.aAagatoa»an 
basla  This  natraw  (jimMxm  at  equaUQr 
of  stratedo  fbraas  wmM  actually  make 
moni  difOoult  tba  nagoaatton  of  a  funtb» 
arms  llmitartmi  and  reduction  agr0»> 
nmt. 

This  narrow  dgQmUim  of  "equality" 
simply  makes  no  sense  In  terms  of  pres- 
ent-day defense  reaOltles.  The  United 
States  prosimtlj  e^Joys  gieatsr  tban  a  2- 
to-1  advantage  over  the  Soviet  Uhion 
lathe  number  of  UiiiMiahls,  dBUveiable 
luiclear  wacheada.  IbA  iwgn..«e  wUlhdd 
the  same  advantage,  aome  10.000  war- 
heads to  the  Soviets'  appmrlmatBly  4.000 
warheads.  How  can  it  be  said  then,  tbat 
an  agreement  which  does  not  exact  aa 
one  of  Its  texviB  strict  numerlflal  equal- 
ity of  missUes— of  mlwUes.  not  targatahln 
waibeads — provides  for  strategic  Inttal- 
ority?  Yet  this  is  precisely  how  Swoatar 
jMacaoH  interpceta  his  ntni  iW!n^Tt'*TT'**** — 
tbat  no  mattor  bow  greatour  advantage 
in  warheads,  we  must  baw  numerical 
parity  In  Intercontinental  missiles,  or  wa 
will  be  in  an  "inferior"  position, 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  analysis,  for 
our  strategic  stroxgtb  is  based  upon  our 
entlre  array  ot  weamona  systems  deployed 
arouzul  the  globe.  Our  nalifwial  secnzlty 
is  adequately  protected  not  only  by  our 
tntflpnnntlPfTT*^^  T»?*f1'**.  but  by  our  aea- 
baasd  Polaris  fbroa.  and  by  our  strateglo 
bombing  cajTabOlty.  Xb  fbct  ftny  of  these 
three  forces  is  suffldant  in  and  of  Itself 
to  deliver  the  klbd  of  destructive  blow  to 
any  enemy  that  should  deter  that  enemy 
from  launching  a  first  strike  at  the 
United  States.  Even  under  the  most  des- 
perate type  ol  droumstances,  where  n 
successful  first  strike  could  manage  ti 
destroy  every  last  one  of  our  l&nd-bass'j 
misalles,  the  nuclear  destructian  capable 
of  bring  iinlftastinl  by  our  submarine- 
launched  mlasUes  and  by  our  bcmbers 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  any  enemy 
many  times  over.  Aoyd  our  submarine- 
based  missile  deterrent  Is  as  close  to  In- 
vulnen^de  as  is  posrible.  Our  stcategic 
bombers  are  m  the  air  around  the  clock. 
Our  security,  in  short,  depends  on  no 
alnite  t^nnyimt  of  our  strategic  forces 
And  tbus.  the  level  of  stzmtagic  tbrce 
wbidi  Is  necessary  for  ns  to  datnc  any 
aggression  ngp'r**  us  nsed  not  be  hinged 
upon  any  single  element  of  weaoonry. 
Our  mipaHnr  t^Jii>n^ftgy  has  enabled 
us  to  develop  weapmu  far  more  sophisti- 
cated than  our  adveoariaa.  We  do  not 
need  the  same  numbers  of.  miMles  to  ac- 
complish the  same  dasCnictive  results. 
Our  KXB^  w&riisads  make  posaOile  the 
utnizatlon  of  a  aingle  miaaiia  to  pnxluaa 
far  more  destnjKttlan  tban  our  adver- 
saries can  produce  with  larger  numbers 
of  missiles.  And  dttr  more  compact  war- 
heads are  e^ual  in  deadly  fbrce  to  tbe 
larger,  heavlar  waibeads  of  the  $oviet8. 
Slmai  we  are  soana  3  years  fuller  ad- 
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vanced  in  the  tfeehnolb^  wwHeiMl  deliv- 
ery than  are  the  Soviete,  we  hare  been 
able  to  amass  an  Intercontlnential  stra- 
tegle  force  which  is  far  siiperlor  to  the 
Soviets,  and  will  continue  to  remain  so. 
TTnder  these  circumstances,  there  was 
DO  need  for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  Jack- 
son amendment.  Itodeed  the  language  of 
the  Jtackson  amendment  might  be 
termed  meaningless — that  it.  In  tenns  of 
ttrateglc  realities.  However,  it  could  have 
I  most  unfbrttmftte  effect  Through  its 
nslstence  that  we  attain  numerical  par- 
ty with  the  Soviets  in  missiles,  in  addi- 
lon  to  our  overwhelming  superiority  in 
jmrhead  technology.  the  Jackson 
unendment  may  iuive  the  effect  of  con- 
^incthg  the  SoviJBtB  tiiat  we  were  not  sin- 
;ere  in  reaching  an  agreement  to  limit 
strategic  arms.  Indeed,  given  our  great 
idvantage  In  warhead  technology,  strict 
tdherence  to  numerical  equality  in  mis- 
lies— that  Is,  delivery  vehicles— might 
niriead  the  Sovtet  Union  Into  fearing 
hat  we  were  preparing  for  a  preemptive 
Irst  strike  capability.  If  this  were  to  de- 
velop, I  fear  that  the  real  Incentive  for 
I  he  Soviets  would  be  to  step  up  develop- 
I  nent  of  their  own  MIRV  technology,  and 

1 0  accelerate  the  momentum  of  their  al- 
leady  btn-geoning  nuclear  submarine 
1  teet. 

I  am  sure  this  was  not  the  result  in- 
tended by  Senator  Jacksoh.  But  I  fear 
t  bat  this  might  follow  from  such  a  con- 
s  truction  of  the  Jackson  amendment.  In- 
c  eed.  although  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
t  linlstratlon  declared  that  the  adminls- 
t  ration  supported  the  Jackson  amend- 
rient  and  the  concept  of  "Intercontl- 
lental  strategic  equality,"  the  tulminls- 
t  ration  also  made  It  clear  that  they  did 
r  ot  support  Senator  Jacksoh's  Interpre- 
titlons  of  his  amendment.  This  rather 
confusing  distinction,  I  must  confess. 
riade  it  more  difficult  to  gather  exactly 
•^  hat  was  the  position  of  the  admlnlstra- 
t  on.  But  the  crucial  factor  Is  that  It  will 
t  e  the  Ezeciitive  who  will  be  negotiating 
t  le  next  round  of  strategic  arms  agree- 

11  lents,  and  not  the  Senate.  We  will  have 
our  chance  to  advise  anid  consent  to 
agreements  presented  to  us.  It  seems  to 
E  te  that  that  Is  tlie  time  for  debate  and 
c  ectsion  as  to  the  proper  shape  of  these 
a  jreements— not  before  they  are  signed, 
much  leas  negotiated. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  the  need 
t<i  move  forward  to  SALT  n,  I  voted  to 
approve  Qiis  Interim  agreement  despite 
the  unfortunate  and,  I  believe,  unwise 
tjicking  on  of  the  Jackson  amendment. 
I  am  prepared  to  exercise  my  Judgment 
upon  any  finished  agreement  when  the 
proper  time  comes.  I  shall  do  this  with 
a  1  eye  on  protecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  That  caimot  be  negoti- 
a«d  away.  I  hope  that  my  reservations 
a  »ut  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  Jack- 
s<  in  amendment  are  unfounded,  and  that 
tlie  aovemments  of  the  United  States 
iiid  ol  the  Soviet  Union  can  move  on 
n)w  toward  concrete  agreements  wliich 
w  ill  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  in  oinr  time. 
a:  Id  for  all  the  generations  to  come. 
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fITCOUIlACUaiEMT  FOR  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 

Me.  PANNDf.  Mr.  President,  America 
It  :xst  have  a  strong  economy  if  we  are 


to  remain  a  strong  Nation  and  if  we  are 
to  solve  the  multitude  of  social  problems 
today  The  only  way  we  will  have  a  strong 
economy  is  to  have  a  healthy  climate  for 
business  and  industry. 

Yet  today  we  And  business  under 
strong  attack.  We  find  a  frightening  lack 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  as  to 
how  our  business  enterprise  system 
works,  and  how  it  must  work  to  sup- 
port the  society  we  all  want. 

People  who  want  a  better  life  for 
everyone  should  seek  to  encourage  busl- 
ness  enterprise,  not  tear  It  down. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  speech  on 
this  subject  was  delivered  on  August  3 
1972,  by  William  P.  Rellly,  a  civic  leader 
and  the  cliief  executive  ofBcer  of  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.  The  Arizona  Legisla- 
tive Review  recently  printed  this  speech 
which  was  delivered  before  the  Business 
Political  Committee  of  Arizona.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
£is  follows: 

BHcotnuonizMT  ro«  Btjsikkss  Entbkfriss 
Fellow  members  of  productive  America: 
Ton  are  Highly  oompltmented  by  being  so 
addreMed — all  of  u»  here  represent  the  Pro- 
duottve  Amerloa  sector  ot  avur  economy.  And, 
we  are  bi-partisan  which  means  active  m 
both  parties.  Tbis  Is  a  far  cry  from  being 
noQ- partisan  which  means  Inactive  in  both 
parUes. 

Productive  America  carries  the  biirden  of 
responslbUtty  for  providing  the  means  for 
suooeBsfnUy  meeting  the  total  needs  of  the 
people  of  America — and  large  portlmis  of  the 
world. 

There   is  a  difference  between  those  who 
produce  and  consume — and  those  who  con- 
sume without  producing. 
You  are  producers. 
Let's  look  at  where  we  are — 
300  mUlion  people 

70  milUon  under  18— not  In  work  force 
M  million  over  64 — not  in  work  force 
7  million — tick,  lame  and  laay 
So,  half  of  our  people  are  not  part  of  our 
productive  work  force. 
How  about  the  other  half — 
yirst.  let's  divide  them — men  and  women, 
about  52  million  each. 

When  you  deduct  people  In  schools  and 
coUegee,  members  of  the  armed  serriees,  In 
prtaona,  the  young  anU-eetabllahment  people 
who  roam  the  country — the  noble  women 
who  suy  home  to  take  care  of  their  fam- 
ilies— we  get  down  to  a  labo*  foro*  of  about 
85  million,  of  which  about  30  mlUlon  are 
women — thus  you  have  86  million  men  and 
women  taking  care  of  the  209  million. 

But,  within  the  8«  million  labor  force  are 
thoee  who  provide  services  financed  by  the 
gross  national  product  of  America's  produc- 
tive system. 

These  people  include  those  who  rtm  our 
federal  Institutions,  our  state,  coiuity,  mu- 
nicipal governments,  our  schools,  etc.,  etc. — 
who  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  liveli- 
hoods on  the  fruits  of  the  productive  sector. 
Then  there  are  those  who  deps'-d  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  supported  oy  busl- 
QMM*  taking  caze  of  local  unmet  needs 
and  the  foundations  financed  b;  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  to  study  and  condemn  our 
systems — 

And,  there  are  the  unemployed  whc, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  between 
jobs. 

There  Is  talk  about  a  4-day  work  week, 
more  racreatlon,  more  leisure  time  actlvl- 
tlee— and  at  the  same  time  a  need  for  36  mil- 
lion more  Jote  by  1980. 

The  reaUty  to  be  faced  is— aU  but  Uioee  17 
and  under  can  vote— producer  or  non-pro- 


ducer,  ud  the  non  prodoeen  outnttmbcr  the 
produflMB. 

ProduetlT*  ASMrioa  provide*  the  mean*— 
and  to  Ttrtnatty  noo-ezlsteot  In  poUey  roles— 
tasaUon  wltbotit  repiVMBtatton  was  never 
greatST. 

Did  you  see  one  bualnen  executive  at  ths 
last  convention — one  repreaentlng  a  large 
taxpayer— oc  a  larger  employer?  (Editor's 
Note:  Beference  is  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tlonal  Convention.  Mr.  Reiuys  address  wu 
deUvwed  prior  to  the  Republican  conven- 
tion.) 

Did  we  see  one  on  the  list  of  Arizona  dele- 
gataa? 

Did  you  read  the  platform  adc^ted? 

DM  It  aloken  you  ■■  a  productive  Amerl- 
oan? 

Are  we  not  somewhat  responsible  for  this? 

Doee  it  not  bother  you  that  we  are  left 
out  of  decisions?  That  we  are  led  instead  of 
leading?  — v™«  ai 

During  the  next  few  months  we  will  be 
under  a  barrage  of  criticisms — 

And  when  It  comes  will  we  run  and  hide 

or  will  we  redouble  our  efforte  to  educate 
people — our  employees,  our  customers — 

Will  we  work  harder  to  support  candidates 
who  know  and  understand  the  benefits  of 
a  productive  America — and  vote  to  preserve 
Its  benefits? 

Baoently  I  heard  the  statement  made  in 
an  address  that  "The  Business  of  America  u 
Biulness." 

The  theme  of  this  talk  attacked  the  sys- 
tem that  has  made  this  country  what  it  u 
today. 

The  business  and  industrial  sector  at 
America  was  castigated— portraying  them  as 
elements  that  are  out  to  n$Lp  the  highest 
profit  possible,  with  ilttle  or  no  regard  for 
the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

In  so  doing,  the  speaker  joined  the  ranks 
of  an  ever-increasing  chorus  of  people  who 
have  laxinched  an  assault  on  the  reputation 
of  America. 

These  people  question  many  of  our  na- 
tional institutions,  including  our  economic 
system.  They  cnisade  for  radical  changes  in 
our  system  of  corporate  ownership,  changes 
so  drastic  that  they  would  all  but  destroy 
free  enterprise  as  we  know  it.  Iltetr  beliefs, 
their  purposes,  their  actions  run  contrary 
to  the  princtples  of  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. Deliberately  or  not.  they  are  also  weaken- 
ing our  free  competitive  system. 

And  they  are  having  an  impact  that  Is 
frightening  to  behold. 

In  one  surrey  conducted  recently,  stu- 
dents on  campuses  from  coast  to  coast  were 
asked  whether  thay  agreed  with  thU  propo- 
slUon:  "Business  is  overly  oonoemed  with 
profits  and  not  with  public  reeponslblUty." 

aixty-one  per  cent  of  aU  studenU  said  they 
agreed  strongly  and  another  34  per  cent 
agreed  partially.  Only  five  per  cent  disagreed. 

It's  pretty  obvious  that  the  Image  of  busi- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  college  students  isn't  what 
It  ought  to  be. 

If  you  were  so  inclined  you  oould  write 
that  off  on  the  basU  that  college  students  are 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

But,  let's  look  at  another  survey — which 
asked  a  representative  sample  of  the  Ameri- 
can public:  "Just  as  a  rough  gttees.  what  per 
cent  profit  on  each  dollar  of  sales  do  you 
think  the  average  manufacttirer  makes,  after 
taxes?" 

The  median  public  estimate  of  a  manufac- 
turer's after- tax  profits  was  28  per  cent. 

But  the  correct  answer  for  that  particular 
poll  was  4  per  cent— and  that  flgxire  has  not 
been  as  high  as  6  per  cent  since  1960. 

It's  a  little  dlsoonoerting  to  know  that  at 
a  time  when  profit  margins  for  American 
industry  are  cloee  to  the  lowest  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  American  public's  estimate 
of  profit  Is  at  Its  highest. 

And  this  fallacy  about  profit  is  not  limited 
to  one  segment  of  our  population.  The  mis- 
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gonoepttoD  exisu  aaoong  every  group  sur- 
vtnd:  men  and  woman,  young  and  old, 
trbltss  and  blacks,  manual  workers  and 
farmers,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Amarl- 
csm  with  high  incomes  and  low  incomes, 
tboee  with  some  cotlege  education  and  those 
with  none,  those  who  own  stock  and  those 
«bo  dont.  AU  guessed  wrong,  and  all  by  a 
vary  wide  margin- 
Disturbing?  It  u  to  ms.  And  I'm  sure  It 
U  to  you. 

Surprising?  Not  a  bit.  Especially  when  you 
consider  that  few.  If  any,  teachers  In  our 
bjgh  schools  and  universities  have  ever  had 
bosio  courses  In  eoonomloe— and  few,  if  any, 
have  been  exposed  to  the  working  world  as 
employees  of  Productive  America. 

I'm  sure  aU  of  you  In  recent  months  have 
seen  resulU  of  surveys  that  paint  an  equaUy 
bleak  picture. 

They  paint  a  picture  of  more  than  200 
million  people  supported  and  sustained  by 
s  system  that  is  an  Integral  facet  of  their 
dally  lives — but  about  which  they  know  or 
understand  very  little. 

From  the  haUs  of  Congreas  to  the  campus 
lecture  circuit  and  the  TV  talk-show,  every 
type  of  platform  is  being  us«d  to  convince 
the  American  public  that  private  buslneea  is 
s  sinister  influence  on  our  society.  The  words 
sod  the  bias  may  differ  from  person  to  per- 
loa,  but  the  basic  contentions  an  always  tha 
same — our  products  are  shoddy  .  .  .  our  ad« 
rertlslng  is  deceptive  .  .  .  our  prices  are 
rigged  .  .  .  our  profits  are  excessive  .  .  .  our 
plants  are  the  major  sources  of  poUutlon  .  .  . 
and  our  economic  and  political  power  Is 
enormous. 

That's  the  picture  some  people  would  like 
to  paint  of  America,  and  Its  business  system. 

But  that's  not  my  picture,  and  Fm  sure 
it's  not  yours. 

Uy  picture  of  America,  thoxigh,  contains 
enctly  the  same  words  I  referred  to  at  the 
outset. 

But  when  you  put  them  in  their  proper 
position  In  a  sentence  structure,  you  get  a 
much  more  accurate  and  ptoeltlve  view  of  this 
country  and  its  business  enterprises. 

That's  why  I  think :  "The  Business  of  Busl- 
ness  Is  America." 

That  statement  gives  me  a  picture  of  a  lUe 
support  system  for  this  country. 

There  are  nine  million  or  so  Individually 
owned  businesses  of  every  conceivable  type 
that  provide  jobs  and  goods  and  services  for 
111  the  people  of  America. 

Corporations  alone,  which  eesm  to  be  the 
form  of  bMsJnesw  that  is  the  favorite  target, 
number  more  than  one  and  a  half  m1"*"n, 

In  addition  to  the  direct  payroll  that  than 
businesses  and  corporations  provide,  they  ars 
also  the  major  source  of  revenue  for  taxation 
at  nearly  every  level  of  government. 

They,  therefore,  provide  the  foundation  for 
additional  miUlons  of  jobs  at  tiie  federal, 
state  and  local  level. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  provide  mu^  of 
the  dc^ar  support  for  our  schools,  police  and 
fire  protection,  construction  of  pubUc  faeU- 
Itlee.  roads,  buildings  and  the  sundry  other 
governmental  services. 

And  by  far  not  the  least,  they  provide 
much  of  the  support  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

The  reason  that  business  Is  tUale  to  play 
such  a  major  role  in  the  support  of  Ufe  In 
this  country  today  is  because  business  is  de- 
signed to  operate  at  a  profit — and  share  its 
profits  with  Its  owners,  its  shareholders,  its 
employees,  the  various  govenuxMntal  taxing 
agencies,  the  volunteer  service  organizations 
and  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  na- 
tion The  sharing  of  Its  profits  through  divi- 
dends paid  to  investors  undertle  the  integrity 
of  our  insxurance  policies  life,  health  and  lia- 
bility, which  give  us  such  peace  of  mind.  Tills 
Is  just  one  example  of  benefit  to  the  Amerl- 
csn  system  of  sharing  In  the  country's  pro- 
ductivity. 


year- 


Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
sharing — by    our    oofpany    in    on* 
1971— 

137  million  collected  from  ava  customan 
went  into  coffers  of  taxing  agencies — 

^  of  ow  profits  went  to  tTnele  Bam — and 
he  does  not  have  oae  penny  invested  la  our 
company  but  shares  sqnaUy  in  our  peofits 
through  hla  twcosss  tax  portloa — 

When  we  needed  a  rats  increase  of  810  mil- 
lion— we  had  to  ask  for  »ao  million — y,  to  the 
company  and  V^  to  Uaole  Sam.  This  Is  ItUla- 
tlon  producing  1 

Each  one  of  you  is  In  the  same  boat — It 
will  get  worse  Instead  of  better — 

Our  first  job,  of  course,  is  In  Artxona — lett 
get  with  it. 

What  will  you  do  about  assuring  that  the 
Business  of  Business  is  Artsona  and  America. 


NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSA'nON   STANDARDS 

Mr.  wnXIAMS.  Mr.  President,  wh«)  a 
worker  is  injured  on  the  Job  today,  his 
or  her  economic  outlook  Is  bleak.  Dis- 
ability and  medical  benefits  differ  in  each 
State.  In  most  Jurlsdietions  tlw  beoefit 
lev^  may  not  even  be  adequate  to  main- 
tain a  subsistence  lev^  of  existence. 

CmgreBs  reoogniaed  the  seriousness  of 
this  proUem  when  the  National  Commis- 
sion To  Study  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws  was  created  as  part  of  the  Oeeu- 
pational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
throu^  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javito)  . 

The  Compensaticoi  Commission  stud- 
ied the  [iroblems  of  worimi«i's  oom- 
pmsatlon  for  more  than  a  srear  before 
Issuing  a  comprehensive  repent  last  July. 
That  report  contains  a  series  of  recom- 
mendatiODs  for  sweeping  changes  and  re- 
visions in  our  syetam  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs.  The  central  focus  of 
their  reeomm«Ddatioiis  is  the  need  for 
uniform  Federal  standards  for  benefits 
and  care  administered,  if  at  all  possible, 
by  the  indlvldoal  State  jurisdictions. 

These  Improirementfi  are  urgently 
needed.  Many  of  the  recommendations 
were  incorporated  into  the  am«Miments 
that  the  Senate  recently  passed  to  the 
Longshoremeo's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  which  extends  work- 
men's compensation  protection  to  more 
than  800,000  workers  in  Federal  areas 
of  interest.        , 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  the  im- 
provements in  our  workmen's  compen- 
sation system  one  of  the  first  prioritiee 
of  otu-  committee  next  year.  At  such  time 
I  exiiect  to  introduce  proposed  legislation 
to  implement  or  improve  upon  the  Com- 
mission's reoommendatioos  and  to  begin 
hearings  at  an  early  date. 


FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY  INDICT- 
MENT OF  FORMER  BRIO.  GEN. 
EARL  P.  COLE 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  re- 
cently made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pcacv)  when 
he  commented  on  the  recmt  indictment 
by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  for  the  northern 
district  of  Virginia  of  former  Army  Brig. 
Oen.  Earl  F.  Cole,  who  figured  promi- 
nently In  the  public  hearings  that  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  m- 


vestigations  held  last  year  In  regard  to 
irregularities  m  the  manacament  oCttaK 
military  post  wxchange  systems. 

As  Senator  PKaer  haa  stated.  Odle, 
wtu)  was  retired  hgr  the  Army  on  JmM  80. 
1870.  at  the  redooed  rank  of  oolonal.  was 
indicted  on  October  12,  1972.  for  one 
count  of  conspiraey  to  d^raud  the  Oov- 
arment  by  makmg  false  statement*  and 
claims  along  with  15  counts  alleging  the 
actual  making  oi  such  false  statements 
and  claiau.  Also  Indicted  was  hds  former 
secretary,  Catherme  Jean  Baker. 

After  some  17  days  of  hearings  were 
held<— commmdng  on  September  30. 
1969.  and  concluding  on  March  4. 197#— 
on  the  subject  of  fraud  and  oorruptton  m 
tiie  management  erf  the  military  cUitaa 
and  messes,  as  a  menmer  of  the  suboooa* 
mittee  I  went  to  Vietnam,  along  with 
suixxunmittee  staff  members.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1970  to  continue  the  investlgatioa 
into  the  post  exchange  system. 

It  was  there  we  foimd  tliat  Oenerai 
Cole  liad  cast  a  kmg  shadow  across  Vieto 
nam  wiiile  serving  as  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  and  Administration 
at  Headquarters.  n.S.  Army,  Vietnam — 
USARV— from  June  of  1000  untU  Jan- 
uary of  1908  and.  later,  as  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  to  AmbMsador  William 
Komer  at  the  Civil  Operationa  and 
Revolutionary  E>erek>pmctit  Supgwrt— 
CORDS— portion  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Command  for  Vietnam — MACV — 
until  December  of  1968. 

Colonel  Cole  Initially  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  m  executive  session  on 
July  13,  1970.  and,  thereafter,  m  public 
session  for  4  hearing  days  from  March 
10  through  17,  1971. 

At  the  outset  of  his  testimony.  Colonel 
Cole  read  from  his  prepared  statement 
as  follows:  4 

Por  the  last  18  months  I  have  been  the  tar> 
get  of  unpreoedanted.  trnprored.  untrue  and 
slandsrous  accusations  which  have  destroyed 
my  career  and  my  very  eslstaace.  (Hearings, 
Part7,  P.  1M4) 

Then,  throughout  his  testimony.  Col- 
onel Cole  steadfastly  denied  any  wrong- 
doing of  any  nature  whatsoever,  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  two  daanx  or 
more  witnesses— either  through  their 
personal  appearances  or  by  submltttog 
sworn  statements — testified  in  varying 
degrees  as  to  Colonel  Cote's  several  Im- 
propertlCB.  Whenever  he  was  confronted 
with  directly  contradtetory  teatimaaay. 
Colons  Cole  would  usually  state,  "I  do 
not  recall."  He  criticized  the  subcommit- 
tee for  keeping  track  of  the  mazier  of 
such  statements  and.  in  his  cloiing  state- 
ment on  March  17,  he  foimd  that  some 
subcoDunlttee  staff  memben  had  very 
little  else  to  do  vhen  thegr  detefmlned 
that  he  had  uaed  that  phraM  seme  72 
times  during  his  testimony.  Actually,  the 
number  was  doeer  to  200. 

After  the  hearings  had  terminated,  the 
subcommittee  members  oonsldtored  the 
evidence  taken  in  some  1 ,200  pages  of  tes- 
timony and  contained  in  some  30S  ez- 
hibltfi  and  then  proceeded  to  put  together 
a  report.  That  report,  some  300  pages  in 
length,  was  flnaliied  and  was  filed  with 
the  Senate  on  November  2, 1971 . 

It  is  interesting  to  ix>te  that  this  re- 
port, v^iich  was  agreed  to  imanimously 


tagr  all  Bin*  of  tlM  aubeomiiilttee  ] 

tamA  emnttaUy  ■»  f oUowb  in  rasard  to 

the  mantilnatkffia  of  Ctttanel  Cole: 

ma  flnt  findint  was  to  tho  affect  Uut 
tIM  l*9«Ar  toimttgafluu  abowed  a  world- 
nMe  peM—u  of  eotnimiott  and  ortaolnal- 
ttv  In  both  ttie  club  loetam  and  In  the 
Anay-Air  Paree  imwhange  oratam. 

The  anbcionnnlttee  alao  found,  that  aa 
»  put  of  thlB,  manir  American  broloerB 
and  ■taMnen  uead  every  uuituiiUnc  de- 
Tle»  tifta.  brlbea.  Mckbacte,  trae  bov- 
ing.  entertainment,  ses^to  penoade  PZ 
and  club  praonnel  to  buy  their  goodi . 
One  aneh  ladjytdiwi  <>artiapa  the  moat 
pewevful  and  inflQenttal  in  Vietiiain,  aa 
he  waa  in  Koaee  before— wai  the  in- 
WQllam  J.  Cmm.  Crum's  two 
Unae  of  merchandise  were  liquor 
and  slot  machlnea.  Hie  ability  to  eetab- 
Uah  Ttrtual  monopollee— ineludlnv  the  11- 
legal-flntry  of  the  slot  machlnaa  in  vtole- 
tlcm  of  Vletnameee  Cuatoms  regula- 
t*BBi  were  aided  and  abetted  time  and 
time  a^ln  by  then-CkonnU  Cole  In  that, 
aa  Dapttty  Chief  of  Staff  for  Pecaomiel 
and  Admimatxmtion,  he  had  admlnietra- 
tlve  eoislrol  owr  all  peet  ezchansea  and 
dnba  in  Vtotaam. 

llMraabeonunittee  found  that  Oeneral 
Oole^  fnlhiBnee  wm  eo  strong  as  lo. 
«*»""g*'  intlMldaMon  of  certain  CID 
imtti  and  agenta,  deter  them  from  fur- 
ther Mveattgaitlon  of  Crom's  boUUngB 
OMje  anliTBiiilailty  was  discovered.  It 
alio  included  the  transfer  of  a  USABV- 
Long  Binh  elub  oOcer  by  the  name  of 
Mai^  Clement  at.  Martin  to  a  remote  lo- 
catteo  in  Vietnam  once  St.  uarttn  had 
uncoeered  a  consptraor  tietween  club 
custodian,  Sgt.  William  Higdon.  and 
vendor  Crum.  Incidentally,  Sergeant  Hig- 
don.  haa  since  been  convicted  by  a  mili- 
tary court  for  his  own  improprieties  dur- 
ing this  saaoe  period. 

There  is  much  more  to  this  blaure 
story.  A  portion  of  it  pertains  to  the 
strange  way  to.  which  several  ofDcers  of 
general  ranlc  quietly  acquleaced  in  Cole's 
white waah  ef  at.  Martin's  flndhigs.  An- 
ther paction  pertained  ta  the  Army's 
ovn  attempte  to  cover  up  the  Cole  mat- 
ter»  pBHnaturely  closing — and  then  re- 
ORBBtaah-^he  case  when  it  learned  of  the 
dmillidgtermlnattrm  of  the  suboommit- 
taafsliiieeUHaUHH. 

Tbm  sBbeomnnttee  members  summed 
09  tbeit  thoughta,  however,  when  we 
8lB*Bd  ttuit  Coloaoel  Cole's  sworn  denials 
of  HMlatwicie  to  WUllam  Crum  were  In 
dUaot  QOBfllot  with  the  preponderance  of 
theevkhBce  in  the  hearing  reeord.  This 
alao  Inddded  Gale's  trlpB  to  Hong  Kong. 
KCC.  Acoordingiy,  we  sinted  that  the 
i^ert  was  betac  referred  to  the  Depart- 
amak.  <tf  JUsttoe  for  appRgnrlata  action. 

aiCBttcantly.  the  subcommittee  alao 
temdJvfollowe: 

Tlw  oonunlUae  alio  fiada  tliat  But  T.  Colal 
eeaftM'  taus  tqnSBaiy  under  Aitlel*  18*  of 
ttoeCHMkviA  oeda  at  MUlUry  Juatiea  In  tbat 
bla  aiilfQaem  Vimtaam  and  in  Burapa  wm* 
pn}adlSUl  to  good  ordar  andrtlaotpllne  at  tba 
AnamX  Vanaa.  Tha  atrioumeaa  o/  hit  mOoon- 
duat  at  MtatteA  in  thaae  hMrtnurt  teould  httve 
t>an»  oogniatfbla  6y  general  oourt-marttai. 
(Bapoct,  Pp.  atl-2)    fBmphaaU  Buppllad.). 


Duiing  the  aforementioned  executive 
aaarion  on  July  13.  ISTO,  Cole  was  asked 
several  queetlons  pertidnlng  to  his  fl- 
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nandal  affairs — this  teetlmony  was  made 
public  on  March  4, 1171 .  Thereafter,  this 
matter  was  pursued  in  considerable 
d^th  by  subcommittee  inveetlgaton 
when  Cole's  various  bank  accounts  and 
other  flnaaoial  records  were  duly  sub- 
peoaed  and  carefully  examined.  The 
examination  included  a  detailed  analysis 
of  Ms  own  travel  records  and  those  of  his 
cloae  employees. 

Mr.  Carmine  S.  BeQlno,  a  former  FBI 
agent  and  a  certified  pubUc  accountant 
who  served  a*  a  consultant  to  the  sub- 
ocBunittee,  headed  up  this  portion  ci  the 
investigation  and  he  testified,  as  to  his 
findings,  in  Colonel  Cole's  presence  on 
M^ut:h  17,  1971.  This  testimony  is  In  part 
7  of  the  hearings  record  and  is  contained 
in  pages  1820  through  1935  therein. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
a  portion  of  Mr.  Belllno's  testimony  per- 
tains to  what  appeared  to  be  excessive 
living  quarters  claims  to  the  Oovem- 
ment,  excessive  overtime  charges,  and 
the  sectulng  of  travel  expense  money  to 
travel  from  Saigon  to  Hong  Kong,  BCC; 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands:  and  to  New 
York,  N.Y.,  while  still  ostensibly  em- 
ployed in  Saigon.  Who  was  the  person  or 
persons  involved?  Mrs.  Catherine  Jean 
Oault — also  tcnown  as  Catherine  Jecm 
Baker — and  Earl  F.  Cole. 

While  I  recognize  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  to  seek:  out 
criminal  indictments,  or  to  see  how  many 
persons  who  aiH^ear  as  witnesses  are  sent 
to  jail,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  when 
we  all  work  so  hard  in  attempting  to 
bring  out  the  truth — wiiich  may  well  in- 
clude evidences  of  wrongdoing  of  a  crim- 
inal nature  in  our  LnqxUries  into  the  eco- 
nomic eind  efiScient  operations  of  our 
Federal  Oovemment — the  Department 
of  Justice  acts  promptly  and  responsitdy 
to  our  requests  to  charge  those  whom 
they  determine,  through  the  judicial 
processes,  to  be  the  wrongdoers.  In  so 
stating,  I  recognize  that  an  indictment  is 
merely  a  formal  accusation  that  the  de- 
foidaat  iiad  committed  a  certain  crime. 
Thereafter,  all  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  the  n.S.  Constitution  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  to  assist  an  accused  in 
the  defense  of  the  allegations  against 
him  come  into  play-  And  that  is  as  It 
should  be. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  refer  to  sm  ac- 
cusatory statement  tiiat  Colonel  Cole 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  his  own  teetl- 
mooy,  which  was  an  uncalled  for  com- 
ment in  regard  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  memb«-  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Colonel  Cole  succeeded  in  castigating 
the  subcommittee  in  general,  but  at  the 
outset  of  his  criticisms  he  said  the 
following : 

sir,  Crom  the  opening  day,  Saxkator  Percy 
has  made  what  I  consider  UlMlous  and 
alanderous  statements  concerning  me. 

He  has  tmpreesed  upon  me  that  I  possibly 
may  have  committed  perjury,  that  I  have  dis- 
giaoed  my  uniform,  that  I  was  unlit  to  mar  a 
uniform  .  .  ."  (Hearings,  Part  8,  P.  IBSB) 

It  Is  my  impression,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  state,  that  the  recent  turn  of  events 
has  completely  vindicated  my  colleague, 
alth  ->ugh  I  really  do  not  believe  that  any 
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vlndleatlon  was  necessary,  as  I  think  tbal 
Colonel  Cole's  iU-coocetved  commenti 
were  vilifying  at  their  inception. 

Senator  Pncr  pursued  this  Investiga. 
tloD  with  his  usual  dlUgenoe  and  entba- 
slasm.  in  my  opinion.  In  that  regard,  ba 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  many  c«o- 
tributions  that  he  made.  Hto  leadersbte 
was  an  inspiration,  particular^'  to  tiyj^ 
of  us  who  serve  as  minority  members  of 
the  Investigations  Subccsnmlttee. 

I  would  not  conclude,  hewever,  without 
expressing  a  fiuther  thought  that  those 
long  and  strenuous  hearings  were  stew- 
arded  under  the  able  direction  of  the  act- 
hig  chairman,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Cormectictit  (Mr.  Rni. 
corr). 


VETE31AN8'  ADMINISTRATION  MED- 
ICAL SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
HEALTH  MAin>OWER  TRAINING 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ments to  House  Joint  Resolution  74« 
which  embody  the  compromise  reached 
as  to  the  respective  versions  of  the  bin 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate— which  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
originally  as  S.  2219.  As  agreed  upon  by 
the  Senate  and  House  committees,  the 
compromise  version  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday 
and  the  Senate  on  Friday  would  provide 
assistance  In  the  establishment  of  eight 
new  medical  schools.  The  original  House 
bill  would  have  authorized  five  such 
schools  and  the  Senate  version  made  pro- 
visi<xi  for  10  new  medical  scho(^. 

With  respect  to  funding,  the  House  ver- 
sion originally  authorized  a  total  first- 
year  appropriation  of  |33  million  with 
similar  appropriations  for  the  next  7 
years.  Senate  amendments  authorized 
$12S  million  for  the  first  and  succeeding 
years.  As  agreed  upon  by  the  two  com- 
mittees House  Joint  Resolution  748  as 
now  amended  provides  for  $25  million 
in  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
assistance  in  establishing  new  medical 
schools,  plus  an  additional  $50  million 
for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  flriftncing 
the  remaining  programs  under  the  res- 
olution. The  compromise  version  also  in- 
corporates certain  addlticmal  provisions 
contained  in  the  Senate  version  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  748  which  are  designed 
to  emphasize  and  strengthen  the  health 
manpower  training  programs  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  afllllated  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  this  bill  pre- 
s&ats  a  major  step  forward  in  improving 
the  capacity  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  train  needed  health  personnel 
and  to  maximize  the  potential  of  its 
medical  resoiu-ces  in  providing  leader- 
ship to  the  Nation's  medical  community 
In  the  devek^ment  of  health  care  man- 
power education  and  training  programs. 
Both  our  veterans  and  our  Nation  will 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  farsighted 
program.  I  particularty  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Hotise  Committee  and  its  able 
and  distinguished  chairman.  Ovk 
"Tigkh"  TiAOTJx  for  his  leadership  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation.  On  the  Senate 
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il^  I  want  to  particularly  pralae  the 
]iard  work  oi  the  chairman  of  the  8ab« 
committee  on  Health  and  Hoapitala  (Mr. 
QiAiraxoK),  whose  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  providing  the  beat  in  health 
can  to  our  Nation's  veterans  has  found 
fruition  In  this  bill.  The  interest  and 
effort  to  secure  passage  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
jtunoLpn)  who  has  been  a  hard-work- 
log  member  of  the  oonmlttee  also  has 
been  instnonental  in  obtaining  the  bill 
wbloh  we  will  send  to  the  President. 

I  would  also  hope  that  following  the 
passage  of  this  bin,  the  Senate  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  providing  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  initial  fimding  of  this  bill 
In  tiie  smiount  of  $40  million. 


Total  Baltimore  CX>unty $10.  331,  415 

TMal  BaKlaora  City 3S,  881,  »44 

CJalvert  County  government 288,  788 

lAuUolpaUnsa  -- 88,381 


THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    REVENUE 
SHARING  FUNDS  IN  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  revenue 
sharing  is  among  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  92d  Congress,  or  any  Congress,  for 
that  matter.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  Federal  and  State  relations. 
Local  planners  will  now  be  able  to  make 
many  decisions  on  needs  and  prorlties 
without  going  through  the  redtape  and 
overlapping  programs  that  often  char- 
acterize the  present  system  of  Federal 
grants. 

For  the  State  of  Maryland,  revenue 
sharing  means"$107  million  for  the  1972 
calendar  year,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment expects  to  begin  mailing  checks 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  on  October 
27.  These  initial  payments  for  the  Jan- 
uary-June period  will  be  followed  up  in 
early  January  with  checks  for  the  July- 
December  period. 

Mr.  President,  many  Inquiries  have 
been  made  about  the  allocations  to  coim- 
tles  and  municipalities  in  Maryland,  and 
the  Treasury  E)epartment  has  provided 
breakdowns  for  units  with  a  popxdation 
over  2,500.  I  point  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  distribution  to  all 
communities,  but  the  informatioa  is  not 
jret  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  data  outlining  revenue 
sharing  allocations  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectt(Mi,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoes.  as 
follows: 

Revenue  sharing  fundi  for  Maryland 

Total  aUocatloa  to  the  State 
of  Maryland »107.000,  000 

Total  to  Maryland  State  gov- 
ernment         S6,700,  000 

Total  to  coonty  sad  muniel- 
pal   governmenU 71.800.000 

Allegany  Oovinty  govaramant...  1, 31'>.9iW 

Cumberland - «».4M 

Proetburg 93,280 

Westemport , 81, 896 


Total  Allegany  County,....  2. 21B.  pe9 

Anne    Arundel    County   govern- 
ment      6,744,188 

AnnapoUs — - -—  *09, 818 


ToAal  Anne  Anmdel 
County  


7. 154. 069 


ToMl  Calvert  County. 


Caroline  County  goremmant 

MuBlolpallttsa 


saa,  187 

866,  606 

88,796 


Total  Caroline  County 466. 3 W 


OarroU  County  govenuaent. 
Westminster   

Other  muBiolpalltlea 


648,180 
69,086 
78, 170 


Total  CarroU  County. 


788,446 


ceeU  County  government. 
Elkton 

other  munlolp>aIltiea 


491, 193 
66.488 
98,886 


Total  Cecn  County. 


Charles  County  government. 
Municipalities 


686,607 

467,  127 
36,  220 


Total  Charles  County. 608.354 

Dorchester  County  government..  491,  487 

CJambrldge 193.920 

Other  munlclpaUtlaa 41,  200 


Total  DorcheetOT  County..         726,  566 


Frederick  County  government. 

Brunswick 

Frederick ... 

Other  mualclpalltlaa 


690.310 

84,913 

604.772 

176,015 


ToUL  Frederick  County...     1.  466,  010 


Oarratt  County  government. 
Municipalities   


624.966 
41.207 


Total  Oarrett  County 


666.263 


Harford  (bounty  government 1. 103, 921 

Aberdeen 128.131 

Bel  Air 68,  689 

Havre  de  Orace , 108. 108 


ToUl  Harford  County 1,486,840 

Howard  <3ounty  government 718,  635 

Total  Howard  Coxinty 718.638 


Kent  County  government. 
Chestertown 

Other  muntclpalltle 


Total  Kent  County. 


141.152 
29,469 
10,382 


189, 993 


Montgomery  County  government  . 

Bockvllle 

Oalthersburg 

Takoma  Park  (part)...^ 

Other  munlclpalitlea 


3.871,718 

171,089 

30,  346 

48,170 

39,888 


Total  Montgomery  Ocwmty.     4, 161. 110 


PWnce   Georges   county  govern- 
ment   

Berwyn   Heights. 

Bladensburg .' 

Bowie 

Brentwood   -. 

Capitol  Heights 

Cheverly   . — 

College  Park. 
District   HelghU- 
Forcst    Hislgbts.- 

Olanardan 

Gi>eeia>eU 

HyatUvlUe 

Laurel   

Mount  Rainier.. 
Hlverdale ,. 


7,  806, 374 
14,  307 

27,  232 

127,  390 

22.468 

26,  020 
24,  759 
88,  181 

27.  725 
13,  092 
17.643 
61,330 
79,404 
96.992 
37. 198 
31.097 


Seat  Pleasant 1^.. 

Unlwarslty  Pack . 

New  CarroUton 

Takoma  Park  (part). 
Other  municipalities. 


Total       Prlnee 
County 


Oeorges 


Queen  Annes  County  government 
MunlclpalltlM 


Total.        Quaan 
County 


AnBH 
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10.641 
48.716 
33.964 
84.  132 


8,  668.  668 

961,606 
28,860 


273, 8«7 


St.  Marys  County  government 
Munlclpalltla»^.;..t^.«, 


1,2M,4«0 
23,009 


Total,  St.  Marya  County...     1. 840. 468 


Somerset  County  govemmant 

Ortafleld    

Other  munlclpaUtles 

Total.  Somerset  County... 


Talbot  County  govammant. 

E^aston 

Other   munlclpalitlea 


Total.  Talbot  County 

Washington  County  government. 

Hagerstown  

Other   munlclpaUtlea 


414.  ef4 
04,014 
2a277 

468.066 

811.888 
88.688 
88.082 

498. 146 

68.  088.  598 

666. 88T 

148,207 


Total,  rVaahlngton  County.     2.  787.  686 


Wicomloo  County  government 

Salisbury 

Other   munietptfltMa 


794,071 
821.884 
180. 781 


Total,  Wloomlco  County..     1.347.676 


Worcester  County  govenmient-. 
Pocomoks  Otty _. 

Total,  Worcester  County.. 


601.061 
49.600 

644.467 


PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  has,  for  the  time  being,  moved 
off  the  front  pages.  But  Soviet  ransom 
fees  remain  and  the  oppression  and  hu- 
miliation of  minority  groups  in  the  So- 
viet Union  continue. 

Some  weeks  ago.  Richard  Reeton.  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  wrote  sui  excel- 
lent article  pointing  out  that  President 
Nixon's  recent  trip  to  Moscow  may  have 
worsened  rather  than  improved  the  sit- 
uation for  Soviet  Jews. 

Of  course,  that  was  not  the  President's 
intention.  He  went  to  Moscow  to  Im- 
prove U.S.  relations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  for  that  I  applaud  him  mightily. 

But  because  the  United  States, 
through  our  Presidential  visit,  may  in- 
advertently have  worsened  an  already 
bad  situation,  and  because  thai  bad  sit- 
uation persists,  I  think  it  proper  that  we 
have  before  us  a  constant  reminder  that 
a  terrible  inequity  continues  to  be  per- 
petrated against  Soviet  Jewry  and  that 
the  United  States  has  a  responsibility  to 
use  our  diplomatic  and  economic  powers 
to  persuade  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to 
change  its  policy. 

Accordingly  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  the  article  by  Richard  Resion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow). 
aa  fallows: 
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(From  the  U»  Angeles  Tlmea.  3«pt.  34,  1978) 

Pmvat*   Non  8at8   Kdcon   Oomr  Vvnt 

WoisKNCD  Jrwa'  P«om.xMS 

(By  RlchATd  Reeton) 

WA5HIMOTON. — A  oonfldentlftl  memorui- 
dum  now  clxculaUng  In  the  Wblt*  House 
■ays  that  President  Nixon's  spring  svunmlt 
conrereace  In  Moscow  has  compounded  the 
pcoblsBLs  ot  Russian  Jews. 

"It  U  the  conviction  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
leadership  that  the  President's  trip  was  a 
disaster  for  tham,  "  a  cx>py  of  the  memoran- 
dum obtained  by  The  Times  says. 

"Thsy  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Unit- 
ed 3tM«a  seemad  more  interestad  In  ssumg 
com  than  In  protecting  human  rights  and 
individual  freedom." 

The  document  also  warns  of  growing  Jew- 
ish pressure  on  the  United  States  to  use 
economic  pressure  on  th?  Soviet  Union  to 
obtain  better  treatment  of  the  Russian  Jew- 
ish population. 

The  private  analysis  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Soviet  policy  oomea  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Republican  Party  are  woo- 
ing Jewish  votes  and  campaign  oontrlbu- 
ttons. 

The  menuirandum  was  submitted  to  the 
White  House  from  outside  the  government. 
It  was  written  by  Leonard  W.  Schroeter,  a  Se- 
attle attorney  and  an  employe  of  the  Israeli 
Ministry  of  Justice  from  1970  until  earlier 
this  year. 

Schroeter  visited  the  Soviet  Union  to  look 
Into  the  status  of  Soviet  Jewry  after  Mi. 
Nixon's  trip. 

Schroeter  particularly  was  Interested  In  the 
new  education  taxes  imposed  on  those  who 
want  to  migrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Seattle  attorney  had  lengthy  con- 
versations with  Russian  Jewish  leaders  and 
intellectual  dissidents  In  Moscow,  Leningrad. 
Minsk,  capital  of  the  Soviet  republic  of  Byel- 
orussia, and  Riga,  capital  of  the  Baltic  re- 
public of  Latvia,  his  doc\iment  says. 

"A  view  reiterated  to  me  by  Jewish  leader- 
ship in  aU  four  cities  was  that  they  were  liv- 
ing In  the  most  dlffloult  time  they  have 
faced  in  recent  years,"  the  nxemorandum  de- 
clares. 

"They  attribute  the  dlfflculty  of  their  situ- 
ation to  the  recent  visit  of  President  Nixon." 

The  memorandum  was  sent  to  Leonard 
CSarment.  the  President's  top  assistant  on 
minority  questions 

Asked  about  the  report,  Oarment  said  that 
he  received  it  and  that  he  had  met  with 
Schroeter  "Beyond  that,  I  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  say,"  be  said. 

As  the  Israeli  Bmbassy,  a  spokesman  said 
the  mission  bad  studied  the  memorandtim. 
"Bverythlng  stated  in  the  doc\iment  is  cor- 
rect. Schroeter  saw  the  right  people  and  the 
information  Is  excellent,'  the  spokesman 
said. 

Besides  quoting  the  fears  of  Russian 
Jews  about  the  adverse  repercussions  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Soviet  policy,  the  memorandum 
cites  additional  information  provided  by  U.S. 
embassy  olBcials  in  *<oacow  and  other  non- 
Jewish  persons  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

■irUSTIOIf    CAIAMD    FHULOUS 

"I  was  adTlsed  of  .  .  .  their  belief  that  the 
Soviet  cllnuite  for  Jews  la  unusually  peril- 
ous."  the  memorandi'm  says. 

"The  indications  of  these  men  to  me  was 
that  the  rage,  frustration  and  distrust  on  the 
part  of  Soviet  leadership  toward  Jews  have 
become  so  extensive  that  they  cannot  pre- 
clude the  Imminent  possibility  of  measures 
far  more  serious  than  selective  trials  and 
existing  repressive  measures. 
^'Tbey  feel  that  there  is  grave  danger  of 
goremment-lnspired  and/or  spontaneoxis 
physical  attacks  upon  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion .  .  . 

"Prior  to  (the  Nixon)  visit  there  were 
wholesale  preventive  arrests  and  the  imprls- 
onmsnt  of  Jewish  leaders  without  explana- 
tion in  the  jails  of  distant  cities  and  the 


bouse  arrest  of  scores  of  otben.  These  men 
were  not  released  until  after  the  President's 
visit  ended  and  they  were  told  that  thetr 
arrests  were  occasioned  by  the  president's 
trip. 

"Also,  the  telephones  of  vtrtuaUy  the  entire 
Jewish  leadership  were  cut  off  and  have  not 
to  this  date  been  restored.  In  addition,  the 
Jamming  of  broadcasts  from  foreign  statlozu 
Intenstfled  massively  at  the  tUne  .  .  . 

"These  efforts  to  seal  off  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion froni  any  foreign  contact  have  con- 
tinued and  been  Intensified. 

"Widespread  Interrogation  by  the  KOB 
(the  Soviet  secret  poUoe),  which  conunenced 
before  the  visit  of  President  NUon,  has  In- 
creased subsequent  to  It.  The  entire  block 
aoroas  the  street  from  the  Moscow  synagogue 
was  rased  because  of  the  Soviet  belief  that 
the  President  might  visit  the  synagogue." 

The  rising  furore  over  the  plight  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  confronts  Mr.  Nixon  with  a  politi- 
cal dilemma  In  a  presidential  election  year 
during  which  he  is  attempting  to  move  So- 
viet-American relations  forward  on  several 
fronts. 

AKKAS  or  Accoao 

Washington  and  Moscow  are  nwvlng  rap- 
Idly  toward  a  comprehensive  trade  agree- 
ment which  eventually  is  expected  to  grant 
the  Soviet  Union  most-favored-natlon  status. 
The  two  nations  already  have  agreed  to  limit 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  to  oooperate 
In  a  variety  of  other  fields.  They  are  now  pre- 
paring to  talk  about  Buropean  security  ar- 
rangements and  the  mutual  reduction  of 
nillltary  forces  In  Kurope.  Huge  wheat  and 
feed  grain  deals  between  the  two  nations 
already  have  been  concluded. 

Meanwhile,  some  increasingly  restless  Jew- 
ish leaders  in  this  country  argue  that  this 
political  and  diplomatic  momentum  must 
stop  until  such  time  as  the  Soviet  Union 
halts  what  these  Jewish  leaders  have  de- 
scribed as  the  "new  slave  trade  In  Jews." 

The  new  Kremlin  tax  on  those  attempting 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  can  range  from 
tS.OOO  to  tSS.OOO  for  educated  Jews. 

Privately,  Administration  officials  concede 
that  the  President's  trip  hurt  Russian  Jews 
In  the  short  run.  They  argue,  however,  that 
broader  Soviet  American  cooperation  and 
contact  cannot  help  but  liberalize  the  in- 
ternal CommtuilBt  regime  In  the  long  run. 
And  this,  they  say,  will  lead  eventually  to  an 
easing  of  repressive  measures  against  Rus- 
sian Jews. 

They  also  point  out  that  whenever  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  a  serious  move  toward 
Esst-Weet  detente,  the  automatic  response 
of  the  Internal  p>arty  and  police  apparatus  is 
to  tighten  its  grip  on  the  population. 

Oe^jlte  the  Administration's  optimistic 
long-range  view  of  Soviet -American  relations, 
a  number  of  U.S.  senators  have  raised  serl- 
oiu  questions  about  the  U.S.  position  in  re- 
cent weeks.  Ninety  American  congressmen 
and  five  university  presidents  recently  pro- 
tested the  Kremlin's  harassment  of  Jews. 

The  memorandiun  sent  to  the  White  House 
urges  the  President  to  point  out  In  the 
sharpest  terms  that  the  present  Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  Jews  "has  seriously  Jeopardlaed 
amicable  American-Russian  relations."  The 
document  suggests  that  the  President  express 
his  embarrassment  about  the  Soviet  tax  levy 
on  Jews  while  noting  its  destructive  Impact 
on  hopes  for  detente. 


NEW    ENGLAND'S    NO.    2    FUEL    OIL 
SITUATION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  fall 
has  arrived,  winter  will  soon  be  upon  ua, 
and  we,  in  New  England  and  the  North- 
east, are  once  again  facing  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  fuel  oil  shortage  early  next  ye&T. 
This  Is  not  a  new  problem  for  our  area. 
We  have  long  sought  a  high,  permanent 


level  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  imports  into  ttm 
NorthMutem  States.  Regrettably,  oui 
warnings  have  not  all  been  heeded,  a»i 
once  again  we  must  ask  for  prompt 
action  to  avoid  a  severe  crisis. 

It  might  be  useful  to  review  for  a 
moment  the  frustrating  history  of  Nen 
England's  efforts  to  meet  its  fiiel  oil 
needs. 

During  August  of  1969,  the  New  Eng. 
land  delegation  began  to  warn  of  the 
threat  of  a  fuel  oil  shortage  in  the  forth- 
coming winter  1969-70.  Our  warnings 
were  ignored  with  the  comments  that  we 
did  not  know  about  the  oil  business  and 
the  major  oil  companies  did.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  did  not.  A  severe  supply 
crisis  occurred.  It  was  only  through  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  New  England 
delegation  that  emergency  relief  was 
provided  In  February  1970,  in  the  form 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  import  allocations. 

Two  years  ago  about  this  time  we  be- 
gan to  warn  of  a  residual  fuel  oil  short- 
age, and  bland  assurances  were  once 
again  given  by  the  major  oU  coixu)anles. 
At  that  time,  it  was  only  through  inter- 
vention by  the  White  House  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  that  a 
crisis  was  averted. 

Last  year  the  New  England  delegation 
asked  that  the  level  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  im- 
ports into  district  I,  allocated  to  inde- 
pendent deepwater  terminal  operators,  be 
Increased  to  100,000  barrels  per  day,  and 
be  made  permanent,  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972.  However,  the  No.  2  fuel  oU 
import  program  for  district  I  was  in- 
creased by  only  5,000  barrels  per  day, 
but  it  was  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
oil  import  program. 

This  year  we  have  again  sought  action 
to  avoid  a  crisis  during  the  coldert 
months  of  the  forthcoming  winter.  The 
President's  response  has  been  encourag- 
ing and  the  supply  situation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1972  appears  to  be  under  con- 
trol. On  September  18,  President  Nix- 
on amended  Proclamation  3279  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  5,000  barrels  per 
day  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  imports  into  the  east 
coast  and  to  permit  Importers  to  borrow 
up  to  10  percent  of  their  1973  quota  for 
use  in  1972.  As  General  Lincoln  has 
pointed  out,  home  heating  oil  imports 
into  the  Northeast  are  now  at  an  author- 
ized level  of  83,000  barrels  per  day  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  the  Imported  fuel 
oil  is  still  subject  to  the  Western  Hani- 
sphere  limitation  which  forces  New  Eng- 
land Importers  to  buy  in  t^e  Caribbean 
market  where  two  major  oil  companies 
exert  dominant  power.  This  limitation 
benefits  those  companies  and  Venezuela, 
and  hurts  independent  marketers  and 
consumers  in  the  Northeastern  States.  I 
frankly  cannot  understand  why  Uiis  lim- 
itation cannot  quickly  be  suspended  per- 
manently. The  No.  2  fud  oil  import  pro- 
gram is  supposed  to  help  American  con- 
sumers and  our  oil  policymakers  should 
recognize  this  basic  fact. 

The  limitation  makes  it  possible  for 
Caribbean  and  Veneeueian  refiners  to 
raise  prices,  which  they  have  done  in  re- 
cent weeks.  It  also  allows  tanker  com- 
panies to  raise  their  spot  rates  for  ship- 
ments to  New  England,  which  they  have 
done  In  recent  weeks.  This  policy  prevents 
New  England  importers  from  buying  sup- 
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pmg  that  are  available  in  Europe  and  at 
Hyp  Caribbean  refineries  whi<^  run  on 
gtoteni  Hemisphere  crude  oil.  In  short, 
tiK  Western  Hemisirfiere  limitation  dls- 
erlQAiates  against  New  England  and  the 
HlitbeastMTi  States  in  a  vital  program, 
gBd  I  strongly  urge  its  prompt  remoral. 

We  still  face  a  further  problem  with 
tlie  No.  2  fuel  oil  import  program  in  tiuit 
there  has  been  no  announcement  about 
1973  program  levels.  As  the  Senators 
fjom  New  England  are  aware,  two-thirds 
of  the  heating  oil  in  any  winter  is  con- 
siBBed  after  January,  and  the  real  sup- 
ply crisis  usually  occurs  in  February  and 
Ittrcfa. 

It  is  very  possible  that  import  levels 
could  be  sharply  reduced  on  Januaiy  1. 
New  England  does  not  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. Unless  the  level  is  increased,  and 
UBieas  we  have  an  announcement  soon, 
ttere  is  sure  to  be  a  suK>ly  crisis,  because 
ID  plans  can  be  made  at  this  time  for  the 
first  month  of  1973. 

The  solution  remains  the  same  as  the 
one  proposed  for  the  last  2  years,  that  is 
increasing  the  level  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  Im- 
ports for  independent  deepwater  termi- 
nal operators  in  district  I  to  100,000  bar- 
itlB  per  day.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
l8  only  slightly  more  than  the  ctnrent 
ICfd  of  83.000  barrels  per  ttoy. 

At  that  level  there  wouid  be  a  better 
supply  picture  for  fuel  oil  in  New  Eng- 
iSBd.  the  competitive  position  of  Inde- 
pendent marketers  would  be  strength- 
ened, and  there  could  be  some  price  re- 
lief to  the  consumers  of  our  area. 

Mr.  Preeident,  the  need  for  prompt 
action  to  provide  such  an  increaae  Is 
greater  than  ever.  The  signs  of  a  fud- 
ofi  shortage  in  the  Northeast  are  grow- 
ing each  week.  I  believe  we  are  on  a  col- 
Uaton  course  and  that  action  must  be 
tsken  by  the  Federal  Government  before 
tbe  end  of  October  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
crisis  during  the  1972-73  winter. 

I  should  like  to  review  for  tbe  Senate 
some  of  the  factors  which  imdcncore 
the  concern  of  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
Northeast  and  depend  so  heavily  on  No.  2 
fiKl  oil.  Nearly  70  percent  of  New  Rog- 
Isnd's  homes  are  hented  by  this  fuel  and 
the  New  Rntfand  States,  plus  New  Ycnk, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  ft<>n«if«» 
more  than  55  i>ercent  of  tbe  Nation's 
No.  2  fuel  oil.  The  east  coast  from  liftinc 
to  Florida  acounts  for  nearly  70  percent 
of  tbe  Nation's  consumption  of  home 
heating  oil. 

First.  Stocks  of  distillate  oil  are  far  be- 
low normal.  As  of  SeptemJOer  29.  east 
coast  stocks  of  distillate  fuel  oil  were 
15.1  million  batreis,  nearly  20  percent 
below  last  year's  level.  In  districts  I-IV, 
tbe  area  east  of  the  Rockies,  stocks  were 
21.8  million  barrels,  more  than  10  per- 
cent below  levels  of  last  year.  Given  the 
sharp  increase  in  demand  that  has  oc- 
curred during  the  current  year,  these 
low  levels  are  cause  for  grave  concern, 
and  underscore  the  severity  of  the  sup- 
ply problem  afflicting  the  east  coast. 

Second.  The  current  gasoline  shortage 
provides  strong  evidence  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  point  where  domestic 
refining  capacity  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
demand  for  all  petroleum  products.  Gaso- 
line production  is  at  record  levels  and  it 
still  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  to  meet 
surging  demand.  This  increased  gasoline 


production  has  reduced  refinery  output 
of  distillate  and  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  riow  stock  build  up.  Gsecdine  stocks 
are  low  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  No.  2  fuel  oil,  most  of 
the  shortage  exists  on  the  east  coast.  The 
increased  demand  for  gasoline  will  con- 
tribute to  a  fuel  oil  shortage  in  the  com- 
ing winter. 

The  recent  gasoline  shortage  points  up 
another  fact:  with  refinery  capacity 
stretched  to  tbe  limit  the  answer  to  the 
distillate  supoly  tlghtnaes  is  not  more 
crude  oil  imports  because  it  cannot  lead 
to  more  Na  2  fuel  oil  production.  The 
answer  Is  quite  clear,  more  imports  ot 
the  finished  product  itself,  No.  2  fuel  oU. 
and  in  some  instances,  gasoline. 

I  am  aware  that  objections  are  always 
raised  that  finished  product  imports  lead 
to  "export  of  the  refining  cafiacity."  We 
in  New  England  are  frankly  tired  of  hav- 
ing this  clouded  issue  raised.  Current 
Import  rules  governing  the  importation 
of  crude  oil  and  petrochemical  feedstocks, 
and  the  proposed  regulations  for  1973, 
permit  the  "export"  of  many  times  the 
refining  capacity  involved  in  the  No.  2 
fuel  oil  program  for  district  I. 

Third.  The  major  oil  companies  have 
recently  admitted  to  the  Price  Commis- 
sion that  stocks  on  No.  2  futi  oil  are  low 
and  have  intimated  that  they  will  not 
increase  domestic  refinery  runs  of  the 
product.  This  is  blackmail  to  obtain 
higher  prices  and  the  answer  from  the 
consumers  is  clearly  not  higher  prioee, 
but  more  imports. 

But  a  most  significant  fact  is  that  the 
major  oil  companies  themselves  admit 
the  clear  possibility  of  a  shortage.  The 
fact  that  they  have  allowed  distillate 
stocks  to  fail  so  low  at  this  late  date,  it 
is  likely  to  be  physically  impossible  to 
produce  enough  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  meet 
next  winter's  increased  demands. 

Fourth.  As  I  have  indicated  we  are 
rapidly  running  out  of  time  in  whlcn  to 
build  up  stocks,  time  in  which  to  make 
plSLUs  for  efficient  shipment  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  into  New  England  deepwater  termi- 
nals alter  January  1.  As  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  New  England  are  well 
aware,  a  heating  oil  crisis  involves  not 
only  a  short  supply  of  the  product  but 
also  tbe  lack  of  transport  capacity.  Long 
range  planning  Is  essential  to  assure  that 
enough  oil  can  be  moved  at  the  right  time 
to  meet  the  peak  demands  of  winter; 
further,  there  must  be  some  slack,  some 
excess  transport  and  refining  capacity,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Northeast  in 
case  of  very  severe  cold. 

In  brief,  as  the  lead  time  dwindles, 
the  danger  of  shortage  and  supply  dis- 
ruptions increasea.  The  continuing  delay 
of  Federal  ofScials  is  thus  cause  for  grave 
concern.  Somehow  whenever  the  major 
oil  companies  face  a  crisis  in  crude  oil 
supplies  and  ctfk  for  increased  import 
quotas  they  get  a  decision  out  of  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  In  a  short  time. 

I  trust  that  the  critical  heating  oil 
problem  for  1973  will  receive  equally 
prompt  attention  in  the  weeks  ahead, 
and  that  New  England  will  receive  quick 
action  on  both  the  requests  (or  suspen- 
sion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  pur- 
chase limitation  and  for  an  increased 
level  of  imports  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  and  facts  I 


have  presented  today  underscore  tbe 
need  for  a  prompt  decision  to  increase 
import  allocations  for  district  L  Tbe 
Northeast  is  facing  a  severe  problem; 
the  solution  liee  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  particularly  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  which  has  before  it 
the  request  of  the  people  of  New  England. 
In  past  years  our  requests  have  not 
been  handled  ^-Wii.  dispatch.  I  trust  that 
this  year  there  will  be  a  po-ompt  decision, 
and  that  we  can  soon  tell  tbe  fuel  oil 
consumers  of  the  Northeaetam  States 
that  a  supply  crtsls  will  not  occur  in 
1973. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  J.  BAKALI8. 
ILLINOIS  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
placed  in  the  Recou  through  the  past 
several  years  a  number  of  articles  about 
Governor  Ogtlvie  and  the  leadership  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  In  various  fields  such 
as  prison  reform,  drug  abuse,  mental 
health,  revenue  sharing,  welfare  r^orm. 
highway  construction,  and  tax  reform. 

I  am  pleased  to  now  reciprocate  in  a 
bipartisan  sense  and  pay  tribute  in  an- 
other area  of  accomplishment:  educa- 
tion, under  the  able  and  competent  lead- 
ership, with  bipartisan  backing,  of  our 
Illinois  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Michael  J.  Bakalis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  Time  nwigazlne  for  Oc- 
tober 9.  1972,  be  printed  to  the  Rccots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RrcoiB. 
as  follows: 

ILUMOZS  iKNOVATOa 

Although  he  is  superintendent  of  pubUe 
Instruction  in  Illlnou  and  a  former  history 
profeeeor,  Michaal  J.  Balcalts,  S4,  is  oonvincvd 
that  education  is  far  too  in^iortant  to  be 
left  solely  to  profeeeional  educators.  "I  have 
no  allegiance  either  to  the  teachers  or  to  the 
school  board  members."  he  says.  His  duties 
are  to  the  chUdren.  he  believes,  and  be  is 
determined  to  tslce  a  freeh  look  at  what  they 
need.  "What's  wrong  with  our  schools, "  ac- 
cording to  Bakalis.  "ts  a  certain  mlndleas- 
ness  about  what  we  think  tbey  should  be 
doing." 

After  his  election  to  offloe  two  years  ago. 
Bakalis  held  six  regional  hearings,  gathering 
suggestions  and  discussing  them  at  a  meet- 
Ing  of  3.000  cttlaens.  "We  pour  our  money 
and,  more  importantly,  our  chUdren  into 
the  public  schools  and  axe  given  no  account- 
ing of  what  happens  to  either. "  was  the  gist 
of  many  complainta.  Out  of  ao  lbs.  of  teeU- 
moay,  BakaUs  and  his  saeociates  drew  up 
a  set  of  cotxunon  goals  for  nilnola  schoota 
in  tbe  1970s,  tbe  only  ten-year  plan  of  its 
kind  In  tbe  UjB.  BakaUs  promises  to  experi- 
ment with  more  plana  for  Indlvidualaed,  go- 
at-your -own-speed  instruction,  a  frequently 
expreesed  rtamsnri  at  the  hearings.  In  certi- 
fyli^  teachers,  he  intends  to  p4ay  down  edu- 
cation courses  In  favor  of  monitored  teachli^ 
experience.  Including  a  cooopulsory  oae-year 
internship.  Ue  pledgee  pre  kindergarten  pro- 
grams (voluntary  attandanoe  for  agee  three 
and  four)  In  every  school  district  four  years 
hence,  new  reading  centers  for  adtilts,  bet- 
ter schools  for  prisoners,  new  oouraee  In  con- 
sumer education,  and  more  experUnents  with 
a  twelve-month  schood  year. 

Even  aa  he  was  drawing  up  his  n[^fti^t.^»f  plan, 
Bakalis  was  ordering  improvements  in  the 
way  nilnols  educates  its  poor  and  minority 
children.  Even  If  they  cannot  solve  all  so- 
cial problems,  "scboools  have  the  responat- 
bility  to  guarantee  every  chUd  an  ample  op- 
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portu&ity  to  become  seU-sulBclent. "  he  be* 
llevea.  To  that  and.  he  haa  ordered  a  series 
of  wide-ranging — and  sometimes  coTrtroTer- 
gt»\ — peforms.    The    most    Important: 

That  more  centers  be  set  up  and  staffed 
ivttb  bilingual  Uvtmctors  to  tMMsb  Cuban, 
liexlean  and  Puerto  Rloan  children  social 
stu4U«a.  seleooe  and  math  in  their  natlre 
toagu«.  There  are  43  ruch  centers  now,  but 
they  reach  only  about  S.OOO  ot  the  estimated 
100,000  Spanlsh-^Maklng  children  In  nunoU. 
Vomatiy.  the  chief  goal  of  Illinois'  public 
•ehoois  to  eduoMlag  such  youngster*  was 
to  taaeh  tlwm  Kngllili,  despite  a  dropout 
r»te  that  sic— ded  70<%  in  Chicago  alone. 

That  the  racial  oomposttion  of  all  student 
bodies  and  staff  must  not  vary  more  than 
15%  from  that  of  the  district  as  a  whole.  Ba- 
kails  asked  each  of  the  state's  school  dis- 
tilcta  to  i«port  to  him  the  racial  composition 
at  lU  sehools  and  found  that  31  of  the  dis- 
tricts did  not  comply  with  his  guidellnea.  Por 
^hoee  districts  he  has  provided  a  manual 
outlining  various  methods  of  dsssgregation, 
such  as  school  pairings  and  pupil  reaaslgn- 
avsnts.  IX  the  dlstnots  do  not  soon  come 
up  with  aattsfaetory  plans,  Bakalls  has 
threatened  them  with  court  action.  One  of 
these  areas  Is  Chicago,  where  501  of  the 
etty's  S66  sehools  fall  to  meet  the  Bakalls 
standard. 

That  privately  operated  vocational  educa- 
tion be  revamped  to  give  poor  children  an- 
other route  to  Jobs.  Cracking  down  on  the 
400  auch  schools  in  lUluols.  whose  courses 
ranged  from  poodle  grooming  to  computer 
programming,  his  office  ran  frauds  out  of 
business  Among  those  closed  was  a  school  for 
Innkeepers  whose  advertised  job  placement 
service  turned  out  to  be  Just  a  list  of  hotels 
aod  motels. 

■zplstns  Bakalls:  "Ttie  ultimate  doers  may 
be  tiM  local  school  districts,  but  this  ofllce 
has  to  be  the  mover  and  shaker."  Ironically. 
Mayor  Daley's  Democratic  machine  expected 
no  such  Innovations  when  It  tapped  Bakalls 
to  run  for  superintendent  against  a  well- 
entrenched  Republican  Incumbent  In  1970. 
Quiet  and  unobtrusive.  Bakalls  was  known 
neither  to  politicians  nor  voters.  The  son  of 
an  unschooled  Oreek  Unioigrant  who  ran  a 
wholesale  bakery,  he  grew  up  on  Chicago's 
blue-collar  West  aide  and  graduated  from 
Nbrthweetem  with  a  doctorate  in  1 999.  He 
was  a  history  professor  and  assistant  dean  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Iforthem  Illinois  TTniver- 
sity  In  De  Kalb  when  he  agreed  to  run  for  of- 
Ooa.  To  the  siirprlse  of  the  professional  poli- 
ticians, he  led  a  vl^orotis  grass-roots  cam- 
paign and  rode  Into  office  with  a  500 ,000- vote 
margin,  largely  because  of  voters'  disgust  with 
hi.:    predecaeaor's    patronage-ridden    regime. 

Bakalls  quickly  made  it  clear  that  his 
would  be  no  ordinary  politician's  office.  Re  re- 
fused to  dear  appointments  with  Democratic 
leaders,  recmlted  a  staff  of  enth'osiasttc 
young  teachers  anxious  to  try  out  new  Ideas 
and  even  managed  to  cut  his  administrative 
budget,  eliminating  Jobs  and  seven  staff  au- 
tomobllae,  including  his  own  limousine.  He 
holds  regular  "bypass  the  bureaucracy  days," 
during  wtaiidi  anyone  can  talk  with  him  with- 
out going  through  the  regular  redtape.  To 
keep  top  assistants  in  touch  with  the  class- 
rocans,  he  oatlared  them  to  teach  weekly 
eouiaas  at  ootlegea  throughout  the  state. 
Bakalls  hlmaaU  taught  a  oourae  in  public 
education  at  Boaary  College  outside  Chicago 
last  year,  and  nazt  ym^i  will  teaoh  politics  and 
sduoatlan  at  Northweetem. 

Above  all.  Bakalls'  administration  has  a 
sense  of  urgency.  Because  of  a  constitutional 
change,  his  ]ob  becomes  appointive  by  the 
state  board  In  197S.  His  reforsts  have  of- 
fended so  many  groups — politicians  and 
white  parents  over  desegregation,  school 
boards  and  teachera  over  certification — that 
bis  staff  Is  worried  about  whether  he  will  be 
appointed.  Says  one:  "We've  got  to  do  all  we 
can  now." 


HJi.  9366— VETERANS  DRDO  AND 
ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION ACT  OP  1872 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  rffpcfX  to  my  coUeatrues  on  the  status 
of  H.R.  92M,  ^e  Veterans  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  oh 
September  7,  1972.  This  bill  which  was 
unanlmouriy  appro'vvd  In  the  Veterans' 
AfTftlrB  Comndttee  and  in  the  Senate 
represented  the  culmination  of  extensive 
work  over  the  last  year  and  a  half  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair. 

Sinee  passing  this  bill  on  September  7. 
we  have  been  attempting  to  resolve  the 
very  substantial  dllTerences  between  the 
Sttiate  amendment  and  the  House  bill 
through  negotiations  between  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  twc 
bodies. 

Unfortunately,  I  very  much  regret  to 
report  today  that  these  negotiations  have 
not  been  successful  in  reaching  a  com- 
promise. I  wish  to  explain  something 
about  what  has  taken  place  and  why  we 
have  not  been  successful. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
statement  today  is  to  make  a  public 
accoimting  of  the  disposition  of  this  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  and  not  in 
any  way  to  lay  the  blame  for  our  impasse 
at  the  doorstep  of  either  body  of 
Congress. 

During  the  period  of  the  last  5  weeks 
since  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  9285,  our 
two  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  have 
been  engaged  in  extensive  negotiations 
to  resolve  four  very  major  pieces  of  vet- 
erans legislation,  an  of  which  this  past 
week  were  sent  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature. I  refer  specifically  to  the  three 
bills  which  were  the  subject  of  final 
passage  yesterday,  H.R.  12828,  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972,  House  Joint  Resolution 
748.  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal School  Assistance  and  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1972.  and  H.R. 
10880,  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1972,  and  to  the  bill  sent  to 
the  President  this  past  Wednesday,  H.R. 
12674,  the  National  Cemetery  Act  of  1972. 
This  was  an  enormous  aimount  of  legisla- 
tion to  conclude  In  the  short  time  avail- 
able, and  I  believe  that  our  resolution  of 
these  bills  in  what  I  believe  was  a  most 
effective  and  fair  manner,  without  the 
necessity  for  formal  conference,  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  members  and  staffs  of 
both  committees. 

However,  our  extensive  work  to  pro- 
duce these  four  bills  would  not  permit  us 
the  amovmt  of  time  necessary  to  reach 
an  accommodation  on  ttie  veterans'  ad- 
diction legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  amendment 
to  HJR.  9265  had  eight  principal  pur- 
poses related  to  addiction  treatment,  as 
follows: 

Plrsc,  direct  the  VA  to  carry  out  a 
broad-range  program  for  treating  and 
rehabilitating  addicted  veterans. 

Second,  require  contracting  for  care 
in  community  facilities  for  Vietnam  era 
addict  veterans  when  VA  services  are  not 
available. 

Third,  Set  up  VA  machinery  to  seek 


out  and  couxisel  addicted  veterans  $ni 
help  them  obtain  review  and  correctka 
of  less  than  honorable  discharges  l^  tte 
military.  The  Def«ise  Department  •»■ 
tabUshed  a  drug  amnesty  program  lait 
summer,  ^t,  in  general,  the  military  «^ 
fort»  to  rehabUitaie  men  who  have  ba- 
come  addicted  while  in  the  ranks  have 
bten  halfhearted,  poorly  coordinated, 
and  ineffective.  Iiicredlbly,  DOD  bu 
few,  if  any,  reliable  figures  available  ot 
the  number  oi  men  who  are  being  reba- 
billtated,  and  little  hard  data  on  tbe 
effectiveness  of  various  military  trctU 
ment  programs. 

Fourth,  give  the  VA  authority  to  ti«t 
and  rehabilitate  some  18,000  addicted 
veteraiis  who  received  leas  than  honor« 
able  discharges  because  of  drug  use. 

Fifth,  establish  VA  programs,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal  agencies  sad 
public  and  private  employers,  to  aaelat 
recovered  addicts  in  finding  productive 
employment. 

Sixth,  guarantee  that  medical  records 
of  addicted  veterans  remain  confldentisL 
Veterans  have  been  reluctant  in  the  paet 
to  enter  VA  treatment  programs  for  fear 
that  their  addiction  wlU  not  be  kept  coo- 
fldentlal.  This  fear  has  been  well  found- 
ed. Prior  to  enactment  of  the  recent 
comprehensive  drug  act,  establl^ilng 
the  White  House  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  the  VA  had 
provided  inf  otmation  on  the  drug  treat- 
ment of  numerous  veterans,  without 
their  consent  or  knowledge,  to  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Cl'vll  Service  Com- 
mission,  when  those  agencies  requested 
it. 

Seventh,  allow  treatment  of  veterans 
erven  though  their  addiction  may  not 
have  been  acquired  while  in  the  serrlce, 
thus  eliminating  the  dJfDeulty  of  estab- 
lishing when  an  hoxxn^bly  discharged 
veteran,  viiio  escaped  det^tlon  for  his 
drug  usage  during  service,  actually  ac- 
quired or  aggravated  his  addiction  dls- 
abiUty. 

Elfi^th.  restore  medical  benefits  for 
senrlce-connected  conditions  to  certain 
disabled  veterans  who  wwe  given  unde- 
sirable discharges  because  of  drug  use  or 
other  reasMDS. 

By  contrast,  the  House-passed  bill  was 
oonsida«bly  more  circumscribed  in  Its 
approach,  and  did  not  deal  with  alcohol- 
ism at  all.  The  House  bill  took  the  ap- 
proach of  simply  authorizing  the  VA  to 
provide  treatment  for  veterans'  drug  ad- 
diction without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  veteran's  discharge  or  a  finding  of 
serrlce-connection  for  his  addiction  dis- 
ability. It  also  provided  for  VA  treat- 
ment of  active  duty  servicemen  under 
military  orders  regardless  of  whether 
they  elected  treatment  in  a  VA  facility, 
and  specifically  authorized  VA  treat- 
ment, custody,  tmd  discipline  of  veterans 
civilly  or  criminally  committed  to  tb* 
VA  by  a  U.8.  district  court, 

Thus,  there  were  some  very  real  and 
major  differences  In  philosophy  and  leg- 
islative approach  between  the  versl<ais  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  two  bodies.  After 
considerable  negotiation,  a  tentative  ac- 
commodation that  would  have  been  rear 
sonahly  agreeable  to  the  Senate  wat 
reached,  but  the  House  members  did  not 
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a.-t  *h-t  there  was  suflteient  time  for 
SSn  to  study  and  lim««g«te  tS.  the 
jScatlons  of  all  the  iwrtetoos  of 
^^mproaaae  we  were  aMempting  to 

tfSy  understand  the  coiwem  of  the 
t^  committee  In  this  regard.  Tt» 
^SoBch  ot  the  Senate  W»wa«  ln*ed  a 
J55pcehen8lve  and  8omewh»t  compU- 

It  was  still  opMi  to  us  at  this  potot 
to  accept  the  prorislons  as  pMsed  by^ 
iMse.  But.  we  felt  that  cert^  pito- 
ciDles  In  the  Senate  approach  to  the 
(^Stiaa  ot  addfcJtlon  treatment  and  rt" 
hahffltation  were  so  fundanwmtal  and 
craclal  to  meaningful  legislation  that  we 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  go  along 
with  the  House  approach. 

Let  me  list  those  matters  which  we 
deemed  so  crucial: 

firat,  we  felt  that  a  comprehenslte 
fdiabilltatton  program,  to  follow  the 
period  of  detoxtflcatlon,  needed  to  be 
mandated  in  the  law,  and  that  during 
this  period  of  rehabilitation  for  veterans 
with  GI  bill  benefits  the  VA  should  be 
placed  almost  In  the  role  of  a  guardian 
to  order  to  be  in  the  poeitlon  to  define 
and  exercise  control  over  the  education 
snd  training  to  be  pursued  by  the  vet- 
eran addict  during  his  rehaWMtaUon 
period  and  also  to  be  able  to  exercise 
control  over  the  disposition  of  cash 
to  such  veteran  based  on  his  OX  bill 
entitlement. 

Second,  we  felt  that,  just  as  important 
as  providing  for  comprehensive  rehablM- 
taUwi— which  all  experts  agree  Is  an 
indispensable  part  of  any  successful  drug 
abuse  program — was  the  notion  that  ad- 
dicts undergoing  such  rehabilitation 
should  not  be  given  an  advantage  over 
nonaddict  veterans  and,  therefore,  that 
the  QI  bill  entitlements  of  such  veterans 
in  a  VA  rehabilitation  program  should  be 
reduced  proportionately  based  upon  the 
duration  of  thetr  participation  in  such  a 
VA  rehabilitation  program. 

Third,  we  believed  that  the  law  must 
mandate  the  VA  to  provide  alternative 
treatment  modalities  to  each  veteran,  a 
matter  of  the  most  urgent  concern  in  the 
case  of  providing  treatment  for  very 
young  addicts  who  may  have  acquired 
their  addiction  In  an  alien  environment 
and  whose  addiction  may  have  been  of 
short  duration.  We  were  extremely  con- 
cerned at  the  VA  traid  toward  rell&nce 
on  methadone  maintenance  in  such  cases. 
Fourth,  we  felt  that  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation provided  for  veterans  should 
not  depend  on  the  availability  of  a  VA 
medical  facility  and  that,  tfaeref ore,  the 
provision  of  such  treatment  and  reba- 
bmtatlon  on  a  contractual  basis  In  ap- 
proved community  facilities  should  be 
mandated  in  the  law  when  the  VA  was 
unable  to  provide  prompt  treatment  and 
rehabilitatlMi— with  the  alternative  mo- 
dalities— for  a  veteran  addict. 

Fifth,  we  believed  that  the  treatment 
program  in  VA  facilities  should  be  kept 
on  a  voluntary  basis  in  order  to  enhance 
the  success  of  the  atmosphere  through 
the   motivation    of    the    parties    being 

treated. 
Sixth,  we  felt  that  to  dtai  In  the  law 

with  the  question  of  drug  addiction  and 

to  ignore  the  pervasive  problem  of  alco- 


hfriism  addiction  was  not  appropriate 
and  that,  therefore,  at  a  nairtmum  It 
would  be  necessary  to  proride  a  firm  stat- 
utory direction  for  certain  VA  Inltiatfres 
in  the  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  of 
veteran  alcoludics. 

Seirenth.  we  felt — as  a  matter  of  mo- 
raUty— that  If  we  were  to  legislate  eli- 
gibility for  VA  treatment  and  rrtiablB- 
tation  of  veteran  drug  addicts  regardless 
of  whethM  or  not  they  acquired  their 
addiction  in  service  and  even  If  they  were 
court-martialed  for  the  highest  of  crimes 
for  which  th^  recetyed  a  dishoaorable 
discharge — and  both  the  House  blU  and 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  admln- 
istratiOQ  proposals  would  have  covered 
such  cases — that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
us,  at  the  same  time,  to  rectify  the  im- 
morality of  the  present  title  38  medical 
eligibility  provisions,  under  which  a  vet- 
eran who  may  have  received  an  undesir- 
able discharge  for  a  relatively  minor 
infraction,  such  as  repeated  AWOL's, 
and  who  never  was  the  sublect  of  a 
court-martial  Is  not  now  eligible  for  VA 
care  for  a  battle  wound  received  prior 
to  such  discharge,  so  that  such  a  veteran 
could  receive  medical  treatment  for  such 
a  service-incurred  disability  even  If  he 
had  an  undesirable  discharge. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  the  Senate  would  neces- 
sarily have  insisted  that  each  and  every 
one  of  these  sevwi  points  be  covered  in 
compromise  legislation.  But  we  felt  •we 
could  not  recede  on  all  of  them  together. 
The  result  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
92d  Congress  will  not  legislate  specifi- 
cally on  the  question  of  providing  treat- 
ment   and  rehabilitation    for    veteran 
addicts.  As  all  Senators  are  aware,  the 
CODgress  has  dealt  extensively  with  tbe 
addiction      problem— both      alcohcdlsm 
and  drug  addiction — in  three  separate 
pieces  of  legislation  enacted  in  the  last 
3  years.  Most  recently,  in  the  Drug  Abuse 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  Public  Law 
92-255,  we  provided  for  the  establtsh- 
mcnt  of  a  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  in  the  Executive  Office 
ot  the  President  to  give  graeral  direction 
to  a  moet  extensive  and  comprehensive 
treatment  program  for  drug  eiddicts  in 
the  Nation.  Many  veterans  are  and  will 
be  dealt  with  under  this  legislation. 

Insofar  as  the  VA's  treatment  of  drug 
addiction  is  concerned,  the  present  situ- 
ation is  as  follows: 

First,  HJI.  10880,  which  the  Senate 
sent  to  the  Preeldent  for  signature  yes- 
terday, of  which  I  was  the  author  in  the 
Senate,  authorised  the  VA  to  provide  out- 
patient and  ambulatory  care,  by  fee  or 
contract,  for  the  nonservice  connected 
conditions  of  any  veteran,  wartinoe  or 
peacetime,  when  necessary  to  obviate 
the  need  for  the  hospitalization  ct  such 
veteran.  Prior  to  this  legislation,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  VA,  under  the  exist- 
ing eligiUUty  provisions  of  section  «12(f ) 
of  title  38,  to  hospitalize  a  veteran  addict 
prior  to  being  aUe  to  provide  him  with 
fc^owup  outpatient  care  under  the  so- 
called  "post-hospital"  provision  In  nara^ 
graph  (2)  of  that  subsection.  With  the 
enactnaent  of  Hit.  10886,  this  period  of 
hospitalisation  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  VA  will  be  able.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  make  a  determination  that  out- 


patient care  is  necessary  to  obviate  the 
need  for  hoepltalteatlon  In  the  case  o< 
any  veteran  addict  and  therefore  to  pro- 
vide all  appropriate  outpatiwat  and  ara- 
buhitory  care  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  such  addicts.  TfOB  wiB 
remove  a  major  statutory  impediment 
which  has  restricted  the  effeetiveness  of 
the  VA  drug  treatment  program  as  It 
has  been  functioning  over  the  last  18 
months  to  n»et  the  crisis  of  drug  addic- 
tion among  returning  servteemeB. 

And  as  I  Indicated,  this  outpaUeet  care 
can  be  provided  by  the  VA  on  a  fee  or 
contract  basis  under  the  provisions  of 
012(f)  as  amended  In  H.R.  10880. 

Second,  the  Immediate  need  for  betng 
able  to  provide  treatment  to  veteran  ad- 
dicts who  received  less  than  honorable 
or  general  dischargee  is  not  present  In 
any  way  near  the  same  degree  as  it  was 
2  years  ago  when  the  compeUfng  need 
for  this  legislation  first  presented  Itself. 
This  is  true  for  several  reasons :  First, 
since  the  initiation  of  the  Department 
of  Defense   "amnesty"   policy  for  drug 
abuse  cases  over  a  year  ago  very  few  ad- 
dict servicwnen  have  been  receiving  dis- 
qualifying dlschso'ges:   second,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  undertak- 
ing— albeit  far  too  slowly,  and  not  In  a 
comprehensive   way— to  alter   the  dis- 
charges of  veterans  given  dlsqualifytag 
discharges  based  on  their  drug  addiction 
prior  to  institution  of  the  amnesty  pol- 
icy, and  third,  under  Public  Law  92-256 
substantial  resourcee  are  being  devoted 
throughout  the  country  to  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation,  under  the  gen- 
eral   direction    of    the    Special    Action 
Ofl!c©,  and  these  programs  are  now  avail- 
able to  serve  veteran  addicts  who  would 
not  be  eligible — under  present  sUtutory 
requirements     governing     VA     medical 
care — for   treatment   in  VA  drug  pro- 
grams because  of  the  disqualifying  na- 
ture of  their  discharges. 

Ttiird,  the  strong  concerns  which  hare 
been  expressed  by  the  veterans'  orga- 
nizations about  the  inability  of  thetf 
veterans'  service  ofllcers  to  represent 
veterans  who  have  received  drug  treat- 
ment should.  I  am  advised,  be  resolved 
by  the  Issuance  of  regtilatlons  next  week 
by  the  Special  Action  Office  pursuant  to 
Pul^c  Law  92-255,  which  will  lift  the 
present  interpretation  that  under  the 
medical  confidentiality  provisions  of  that 
law  veterans  could  not  authorise  the  re- 
lease of  their  drug  treatment  files  to 
veterans'  service  officers  to  represent 
them  in  securing  veterans'  benefits.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  provisions 
in  section  659  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  9268  governing  medical  confiden- 
tiality, which  would  have  specifically 
authorized  such  written  releases  to  vH- 
erans'  service  officers,  would  not  be  a 
preferable  approach,  but  njerely  to  sug- 
gest for  the  taterim,  at  least,  that  these 
new  8AUDAP  regulations  should  provide 
an  amelioration  of  the  problem. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  House,  by  not  being  able  to  concur  In 
the  approach  (rf  the  Senate  bill  under  the 
very  limited  time  available  to  study  this 
bill,  is  rK>t  rejecting  the  Senate  approach. 
Indeed.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
House  committee  will  engage  with  us  at 
the  start  of  the  93d  Congress  in  a  very 
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careful  investlgatioa  oX  the  full  veterans' 
adfUctlon  treatment  question  and  par- 
ticularly the  a(H>roache8  taicen  In  the 
Seiutte  amendment,  which  I  Intend  to 
introduce  as  a  new  bill  as  soon  as  the 
93d  OoBvress  convenes. 

Aflmln,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex- 
pren  my  appreciation  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee, particularly  to  its  chairman,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Teague,  and  the  chairman 
of  Hae  Hospitals  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Sat- 
terfleld.  who  have  extended  so  much 
courtesy  and  cocqwratlon  to  me  in  suc- 
oessfolly  resolving  the  three  pieces  of 
legislation  sent  to  the  President  yester- 
day, in  which  I  have  been  so  deeply  in- 
volved. I  am  hopeful  that,  when  there  is 
tune  to  devote  their  usiial  thoughtful 
consideration  to  the  addiction  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  legislation,  the  same 
cooperation  and  constructive  approach 
will  produce  an  effective  legislative  m£as- 
ure  in  this  fleld. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 

Mr  MANSFIELO.  The  measure  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Friday — the  so-called 
noise  pollution  bill — is  the  Hrst  major 
place  of  legialation  directed  toward  al- 
leviating what  is  fast  beeommg  one  of 
the  irreversible  assaults  on  our  environ- 
ment Had  it  not  been  for  the  dogged 
determination  and  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tonney)  ,  this 
measure  might  still  be  stalled  in  juris- 
dictional controversy  and  disagree- 
ments between  the  committees  sharing 
the  responsibility.  Through  his  sincere 
and  hard-driving  approach  to  working 
out  the  problems,  our  distinguished  and 
able  colleague.  Senator  Tdhhey,  has 
worked  what  might  be  referred  to  as 
a  legislative  miracle.  Working  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  and  Water  pollutlcm  sub- 
committee of  Che  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  he  met  many  times  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
marce  concerned  with  this  legislation: 
and  while  some  still  hold  reservations 
aJMNit  some  aspecta  of  the  measure,  all 
concerned  determined  that  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  beginnings  of  control  of 
noise  pollution  be  made  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  is  indebted  to  Senator 
TuwMXT  and  all  other  Senators  who  co- 
operated in  allowing  the  Senate  to  work 
:t8  will  to  lay  out  the  groundwork  for 
future  protection  of  our  environment. 


SERIOtJS   SH(MtTAQE   OP  NATURAL 
GAS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
talk  about  the  serious  shortage  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  America,  most  people  think 
about  the  homes  and  mdustries  which 
receive  natural  gas  through  pipelines. 

I  cail  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  natural  gas  also  is  a  threat 
to  the  millions  of  persons  who  depend  on 
LP-gas,  sometimes  called  bottled  gas. 

Through  years-  of  experience  in  the 
LP-gas  businass.  I  can  tell  the  Senate 
personally  that  LP-gas  is  essential  to 
many,  many  households  for  heating  and 
cooking.  It  ia  especially  important  in 
rural  or  remote  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  board  of  directors 
of    the    National    IP-Gas    Association 


pasted  a  resolution  on  September  28. 
1972,  calling  attention  to  the  pUght  of 
this  industry  and  the  customers  who  are 
dependent  upon  this  product.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoio: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcomi.  as  follows: 

BSSOLTmOM 

Wbere*a  It  appears  that  a  shortacEe  oi  natu- 
ral gaa  and  other  forms  ot  energy  tbreateiiA 
our  natlooal  interest,  and 

Whereas  a  substantial  portion  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gaa  U  derived  from  natural  gas 
sourcea.  and 

Whereas  the  Itquefled  petroleum  gae  in- 
dustry serves  nearly  13  million  customers, 
predominantly  households,  and  the  threat- 
ened natural  gas  shortage  can  alTect  ability 
to  service  thla  Iraportani  segment  of  the 
nation 

Now,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  LP-Oas  Association  hereby  re- 
aolvea  that  - 

1.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
lease  additional  offshore  areas,  now  oon- 
trolled  by  the  Federal  and  State  dovem- 
ments  for  immediate  exploration  and  devel- 
opment; 

2.  There  should  be  an  Immediate  and  in- 
tensive program  of  further  exploration  and 
drilling  of  the  areas  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 
In  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  areas:       _ 

3.  Tbe  Federal  Power  Commission  be  en- 
couraged and  requested  to  stimulate  the  in- 
creased drllUng  of  wells  In  this  country  by 
removal  of  edstUig  well  head  price  controls 
or  establishment  of  a  more  realistic  price  for 
domestic  gas. 


CHANGES  IN  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue of  transportation  Is  not  a  fashionable 
issue;  but  it  does  involve  the  young,  the 
old.  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  dis- 
abled and  Edl  of  us  stranded  and  chok- 
ing because  of  the  American  obsession 
with  the  automobile. 

TTie  President  has  recognized  the  need 
for  precedent- breaking  changes  in  our 
transportation  policy. 

He  has  increased  expenditures  for 
mass  transit  sevenfold. 

He  has  begun  to  revive  rail  paaaenser 
service. 

He  has  upgraded  our  airports  and  air- 
ways. 

He  has.  for  the  fimt  time,  made  safety. 
housing  and  the  environment  equal  part- 
ners to  concrete,  steel  and  oil  in  cre- 
ating a  national  transportation  system. 

He  has  introduced  transportation  rev- 
enue sharing  and  has  played  a  key  role 
in  iu*ging  the  Senate  to  open  up  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit. 

But  where  has  Senator  McOovern 
been? 

Where  is  the  Democratic  candidate's 
concern  for  the  old,  the  poor,  the  young, 
the  disabled,  the  homeless  who  are  vic- 
tims of  our  national  transportation 
disaster? 

On  19  key  transportation  votes  over 
the  past  2  years.  Senator  McGovern 
has  managed  to  bestir  himself  to  vote 
on  exactly  four. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  other 
votes  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota felt  were  so  unimportant  as  to  be 
undeserving  of  his  presence. 

Late  in  1971,  the  highway  lobby,  not 
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ocotant  with  spending  only  $6  wi^^, 
year  of  tba  tajgnajrers'  mcney  on  hlil^ 
ways,  daoldad  to  raid  the  Uquor  tax  tm 
another  $360  million  for  highways.  Wb 
gave  Senator  McGovntw  two  opportuaU 
ties  to  oppose  this  outrageous  grab,  bat 
he  did  not  bother  to  show  up  for  eitbK 
the  Blbicoff  amendment  or  the  Ftoro* 
Weicker  amendment. 

About  the  same  time,  the  fl^gt^ 
voted  to  give  the  many  nearly  bankrqit 
public  transit  companies  a  tax  break  b> 
eliminating  the  10-peroent  excise  tax  oi 
new  transit  buses.  Apparently  Senator 
McGovkrn  does  not  agree  on  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  facing  many  of  tbcM 
transit  operators  since,  again,  he  did  not 
bother  to  cast  his  vote. 

The  same  problem — bankrupt  transit 
companies — retiuned  to  the  Senate  od 
March  2  of  this  year  when  we  voted  |8M 
million  for  subsidies  to  public  trsttit 
operators.  But  the  Senator  had  still  not 
come  around  to  recognizing  the  very  real 
danger  of  mass  transit  going  out  of  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country.  Again,  he  did 
not  bother  to  show  himself. 

Any  discussion  and.  any  voting  recoid 
on  transportation  would,  of  course,  be 
incomplete  without  turning  to  Amtrak, 
the  Nation's  beleagured  effort  to  restore 
truly  excellent  inter-city  rail  service.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  know  Senator 
McGovkkn's  stand  on  the  problem.  On 
April  27  the  Senate  approved  a  major 
new  infusion  of  funds  for  Amtrak, 
but.  again,  we  were  without  the  Senator's 
wisdom  and  coimsel. 

But  there  is  something  of  an  irony 
in  the  McGovekn  Amtrak  "nonstand." 
On  August  18  of  this  year  he  did  manage 
to  issue  a  press  release  calling  for  "us 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  potential 
for  quiet,  clean,  and  dependable  trans- 
portation systems."  So  far,  so  good.  Un- 
fortunately he  went  on: 

DeTelopmeot  elsewhere,  notably  tbe  French 
Aerotraln,  the  British  Hovertraln,  and  Osr- 
man  and  Japanese  magnetic  suspension  ve- 
hicles, illustrates  how  far  the  United  States 
has  lagged  behind  in  this  area. 

Well,  first,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
people  at  Sikorsky  aircraft  in  my  State 
of  Connecticut  do  not  see  that  statement. 

After  all,  they  have  developed  and 
built  tlie  Turbotrain,  one  of  the  most 
modem  passenger  vehicles  in  the  world, 
and  they  might  begin  to  think  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  import  Japanese  trains  or 
have  some  other  company  in  America 
subsidized  to  produce  competlUon  for  the 
Turbo. 

Second,  seeing  now  how  concerned 
Senator  McOovxrn  obviously  is  over  ex- 
cellence in  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. I  am  particularly  disappointed  that 
he  was  tmable  to  be  with  us  on  Thursday 
of  this  week  when  the  Senate  approved 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  contained  $57  mllllcm  for 
Amtrak — much  of  which  is  intended 
to  purchase  additional  Tiui>otrains. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  come 
to  the  most  important  single  transpor- 
tation issue  of  the  past  2  years — the  1973 
highway  bill. 

In  a  policy  statement  on  the  environ- 
ment deUve8;ed  on  Saturday.  October  7, 
Senator  McOovekn  called  for  the  reaUo- 
cation  of  resrenues  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund    U-at    would    appropriate    more 
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mociay  for  mass  transit  and  len  for  talgh- 
^mrooiHtraetloa. 

That  is  nlea,  but  on  Saptamber  1ft,  the 
ggBat^-shattertng  16  yean  at  prece- 
50t-~dld  eacaeUir  nliBt  Stnator  MoOor- 
mr  wanted  and  he  waa  not  here  to  hdp. 
I  might  add,  that  thoae  of  us  who  were 
urging  support  of  tills  legiaiation,  the 
KflDnedy-Welcber  and  Coopcr-Muskle 
amendments,  thooidit  that  the  vote 
might  be  so  close  that  w«  even  attempted 
to  get  the  candidate  back  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  votaa.  Obrlourty,  we  did  not 
sojceed.  Senator  McOovdui  did  attempt 
to  adopt  our  whole  prtneiple  in  a  press 
idease  2  weeks  later,  but  votes,  not 
press  releases,  8ire  what  will  move  Amer- 
ica. 


CHICAGO'S  INDUSTRIAL  aKITiliS 
CBNTBR  STRBSSBS  PBODUCTIV- 
ITY.    EMPLOYMENT,    EDUCATION 

Mr,  PERCT.  Mr.  President,  Increasing 
productivity  is  generally  taken  to  mean 
marginally  Increasing  the  real  output  per 
manhour  of  those  people  already  em- 
ployed. These  productivity  Increases  are 
critical  to  the  continued  growth  and 
strength  of  our  economy.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  are  productivity  gains  that 
are  related  to  greater  use  of  the  Nation's 
unemployed  work  force.  Such  gains  rep- 
resent a  jump  in  prtxhictlvity  in  an  order 
of  magnitude  greater  than  increases  at- 
tributed to  changes  in  the  work  practices 
of  those  already  employed. 

One  mechanism  for  achieving  fuller 
utilization  of  our  human  resources  is  to 
be  found  in  the  new  coexistence  between 
Industry  and  education — not  just  a  re- 
working of  the  old  manpower  training 
programs,  but  a  new  and  creative  rela- 
tionship between  the  private  and  public 
sector.  In  this  context,  I  am  especially 
impressed  by  the  principles  and  applica- 
tions put  into  practice  by  Chicago's  In- 
dustrial Skills  Center.  I  believe  the  cen- 
ter presents  a  unique  and  viable  solution 
for  the  problwn  of  reducing  our  unem- 
ployment problem  and  achiering  a 
Quantum  jump  in  Increased  produc- 
tinty. 

The  Industrial  Skills  Center  Is  an  in- 
ner city  Chicago  high  school  devoted  to 
reorienting  high  school  dropouts.  Its 
students,  many  of  whom  were  unable  to 
conform  to  the  disciplines  of  high  school, 
attend  the  Industrial  Skills  Center  for 
the  very  reason  that  Its  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  vastly  different  frran  those 
common  to  the  high  schools  they  were 
forced  to  leave.  The  Skills  Center  has  no 
specific  rules  or  regulations.  It  requiree 
only  that  all  students  treat  each  other 
with  mutual  dignity  and  respeet.  Placed 
in  his  own  individual  acadnnic  program, 
each  student  works  through  a  standard- 
ized packs«e  of  materials  and  progresses 
at  his  own  pace. 

When  the  students  first  enter  the  In- 
dustrial Skills  Center  they  are  given  in- 
toislve  counseling  and  the  opportunity 
to  motivate  themselves.  This  dimension 
of  the  program  aids  In  plnpc^tlng  the 
student's  psychological,  academic.'  or 
disciplinary  problem  which  led  to  his 
premature  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional high  school  system.  It  also  affords 
a  ocmtlnulng  opp<»tunlty  to  develop  a 
closer  student- fandty  relationship.  An 
absence   of   disciplinary    and   tardiness 


and  a  building  that  is  free  from 
vandallaB  Indicata,  as  raueii  as  any- 
ttalSK.  the  students'  annreciatleo  of  this 
atmoifphers  of  trust. 

Tbe  easenee  of  the  Skills  Center  idea 
is  that  bl^  school  sttidants  can  be  pro- 
duettve  members  of  the  work  force  and 
get  paid  for  it  while  they  pursue  their 
high  school  education.  In  this  new  con- 
Oipt  of  high  school  education,  half  of 
the  student's  g-hour  day  is  devoted  to 
aeadamlc  endeavors  and  tte  remainder 
to  butuatrlal  skills  training  through  pro- 
duction of  a  maitetabte  product. 

Two  years  ago  Western  Electric  recog- 
nised the  potential  rewards  of  a  new 
alliance  between  Industry  and  educa- 
tion, llie  company  farmed  out  a  small 
portion  of  its  telephone  calde  assemUy 
operation  to  the  student-employees  of 
the  Skills  Center.  Within  8  months  the 
center's  student -workmen,  who  work  4- 
hour  shifts,  passed  the  break-ev«i  point 
and  produced  at  a  profit.  Western  Elec- 
tric nflWrtais  noted  that  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  diversity  of  the  product 
model  in  tbe  Industrial  Skills  Goiter 
shop  was  as  high  or  higher  tlian  com- 
parable production  at  Its  large  Haw- 
thorne facility. 

A  year  later  Motorola.  Inc..  added  an 
riectronic  dimension  to  the  Skills  Center. 
Tins  outstanding  Chicago-based  elec- 
tronics firm  established  a  component 
testing  and  automotive  radio  repair  shop 
adjacent  to  the  Weetem  Electric  shop. 
Both  industrial  facilities  are  successful, 
socially  and  financially.  Both  afford  the 
participating  high  school  student  a  mar- 
ketable skill  upon  graduation  and  mcome 
while  pursuing  his  education. 

Ilie  Skills  Center's  relationship  with 
Western  Electric  and  Motorola  is  de- 
signed so  that  the  company  and  the 
school  board  share  the  startup  costs. 
The  school  board  provides  for  the  floor 
space,  maintenance,  security,  lighting, 
heat,  water,  and  other  such  necessities. 
The  company  supplies  desks,  chairs,  as- 
sembly lines,  benches,  tools,  equipment. 
and  security  fencing — if  necessary — edl  of 
which  may  be  considered  donations  to 
the  school  or  assets  of  the  company  re- 
turnable upon  termination  of  the  rela- 
ticmship.  In  addition,  th?  company  ab- 
sorbs the  salary  of  a  supervisor  who  is 
responsible  for  training  and  overseeing 
the  operation. 

In  the  case  of  a  product-prtxlucing 
shop,  production  materials  are  purchased 
by  the  board  of  education  for  the  Indus- 
trial Skills  shops.  The  materials,  now  the 
property  of  the  school  board,  are  as- 
sembled by  the  student-workers  and  re- 
turned for  sale  to  the  paroit  company. 
Then  the  company  bills  the  board  of 
education  for  acc^table  prodiKts  only. 
Material  handling  charges,  pickup  and 
delivery  of  product,  and  student  salaries 
are  absorbed  in  the  price  of  the  product. 

Billing  of  an  acceptable  product,  re- 
cording of  accounts  receivable,  and  dis- 
bursement of  wages  takes  place  in  a 
school  board  account.  By  so  doing,  the 
student-workers  remain  the  responsi- 
bkUty  of  tbe  school  board  and  do  not 
becoaie  a  liability  to  the  company.  As 
employees  of  the  school  board,  tiie  stu- 
dents begin  working  for  $1.70  an  hour 
with.  the  opportimity  of  moving  through 
a  pay  scale  that  approaches  $3. 

Though  financial  success  has  been  Im- 


portant to  this  program,  other 
of  success  daplct  the  real  rewards  of  tbe 
concept,  m  the  Indiistrla)  SklDs  Osnter  s 
first  year,  78  Chicago  dropouto  appeared 
for  reorlenUtlon  and  m  less  than  a  year 
returned  to  the  high  schools  tbay  had 
left.  Seventy  out  of  78  of  tbeae  dropouU 
were  able  to  comi^ete  the  requiremvita 
needed  to  graduate  wben  they  returned 
to  the  tradiUoraal  high  school  system. 
lliere  were  also  students  who  dacidad  to 
continue  their  education  at  the  Indus- 
trial Skills  Center.  In  lft71.  nine  of  the 
IS  members  of  tbe  first  graduating  class 
continued  their  formal  education  and  the 
remaining  four  found  jobs.  In  the  second 
graduating  class.  12  of  the  33  graduates 
went  on  to  college  and  two  of  the  12  re* 
celved  scholarships. 

The  initial  success  has  not  stifled  the 
Industrial  Skills  Center's  desire  to  grow. 
Vtit  center  continues  to  encourage  Chi- 
cago area  industrial  enterprises  to  join 
Western  Electric  and  Motorola  to  their 
proven  success,  and  it  is  presently  com- 
pleting a  building  trades  center  which 
will  stress  mulUcraft  skills,  expose  stu- 
dents to  a  wide  range  of  building  crafts, 
and  function  as  a  preapprenticeshlp  pro- 
gram for  the  building  Industry,  The  ad- 
ministrators hope  that  when  the  facility 
is  completed,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  award  the 
Skills  Center  grant  moneys  so  that  Its 
student-workers  will  learn  through 
building,  and  begin  the  work  of  rebablll- 
latlng  the  deteriorating  inner  city,  I  in- 
tend to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Depart«- 
ment  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  of  the 
Prceident's  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity in  giving  special  consideration 
to  this  novel  idea  m  Uie  hope  that  it  will 
become  the  prototype  for  a  governmental 
initiative  to  reinvest,  through  education 
and  industry  cooperation,  in  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  this  Nation. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  dropout  an- 
other chance  and  providing  him  with  a 
marketable  industrial  skill,  the  Indus- 
trial Skills  Center  concept  may  have  ap- 
plication to  the  area  of  penal  reform.  In 
the  oMitcr  s  2-year  history,  tliree  con* 
victed  criminals  have  been  students,  at- 
tending the  center  during  the  day  and 
returning  to  Cook  County  JaU  at  night. 
Today,  after  participating  in  the  Indus- 
trial Skills  Center  program  and  acquiring 
a  high  school  diploma,  these  three  young 
men  are  employed  and  productive  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  There  has  been 
no  recidivism. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  someone  has 
finally  discovered  a  workable  formula 
for  blending  public  education  with  the 
private  sector.  I  feel  strongly  that  broad- 
er application  of  the  Industrial  Skills 
Center  concept  could  have  nationwide 
ramifications  by  serving  to  more  fully 
utilize  Americas  human  resoiirces.  revo- 
lutloniae  segments  of  our  educational 
system,  and  offer  a  pre  /en  alternative 
to  present-day  prison  wort-releaae 
programs. 


NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGES  IN  NA- 
TION'S URBAN  CENTERS  REQUIRE 
IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION 

Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
United  States  faces  a  serious  and  grow- 
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in#  iimMfin    itemand  for  natural  gas  is 
outotrlpDing  available  suppliss. 

Prom  IQM  to  1910  Om  demand  for 
natural  gas  increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  9.8  percent— a  growth  rate  substan- 
tially hlfflwr  than  for  other  energy  re- 
sources. Despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
substantial  natural  gas  resources  yet  to 
be  discovered  and  developed,  drilling  ac- 
tivities for  new  supplies  of  crude  oil  and 
natorsl  gas  declined  sharply. 

Prom  1956  to  1971  the  total  number  of 
wells  drilled  dropped  by  53  percent,  and 
ezptoratonr  drilling  declined  by  57  per- 
coit.  Desed  on  annual  reports  of  96  Inter- 
state pipelines,  natural  gas  resoves, 
owned  or  controlled,  declined  in  1971  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year.  During  the 
years  between  1968  and  1971,  reserves  de- 
clined 37.4  tTllllan  cubic  feet.  In  other 
words,  we  are  producing  and  using  up 
natural  gas  faster  than  it  Is  being  dis- 
covered and  developed. 

The  Inevitable  result  is  that  the  Na- 
tion is  experiencing  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand — a  shortage  of 
available  natural  gas  supplies  to  meet 
present  cosisumers'  requirements. 

As  the  shortage  grows  more  severe, 
pipeline  companies  and  gas  distributors 
are  forced  to  curtail — reduce  or  cut  off — 
natural  gas  deliveries  to  customers  who 
had  been  counting  on  cert<Un  supply 
levels  promised  them  in  contracts.  Inter- 
state pipeline  companies  submit  their 
curtaihnent  plcuis  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission — PPC — for  review,  and  the 
distributors'  ciurtailment  plans  are  simi- 
larly reviewed  by  State  commissions. 

Seven  interstate  pipeline  companies 
instituted  gas  curtailments  during  last 
year's  heating  seaaon.  and  to  date  27 
pipeline  companies  have  submitted  cur- 
tailment plans  to  the  FPC.  Since  No- 
vember 1970,  the  voiumes  curtailed  ex- 
ceeded 300  winnn  cubic  feet. 

A  recent  FPC  analysis  indicates,  more- 
over, that  supply  deficiencies  for  the  pe- 
riod from  April  1972  through  March  1973 
will  be  substantially  more  severe  than 
shortages  in  the  same  period  from  1971  to 
1972.  For  a  group  of  15  companies,  com- 
bined shortages  of  approximately  1.0 
trillion  cubic  feet  are  expected — nearly 
10  percent  of  their  total  1970  annual 
sales. 

Oas  sales  by  class  of  ojstomer  in  1971 
reveal  that,  on  a  national  scale,  residen- 
tial use  accounts  for  23.2  percent;  com- 
mercial, 9.4  percent:  Industrial,  42.2  per- 
cent; electric  utilities,  18.3  percent,  with 
4.9  percent  listed  as  other — company  use, 
transmission  malrline  fuel,  and  so  forth. 
The  percaitages  in  these  categories  are 
strikingly  dUTerent,  however.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country  where  serious  short- 
ages exist. 

Oas  sales  made  in  1971  in  New  Eng- 
land, for  example,  were  distributed  as 
follows;  residential  sales.  42.9  percent; 
commercial,  15.3  oarcent;  and  industrial. 
29.4  percent.  These  figures  are  signifi- 
cant, for,  should  there  be  a  severe  winter 
ahead  for  New  England,  the  inability  of 
distributing  companira  to  obtain  enough 
supplemental  supplies  to  make  up  for 
curtailment  deficits  could  mean  a  crisis 
situation  in  the  next  several  months  in 
an  area  where  residential  ciutomers 
would  inevitably  be  affected. 
If  the  winter  becomes  abnormally  se- 


vere in  Boston,  to  use  only  one  example, 
areas  of  ttaa  dty  might  be  denied  gas, 
forcing  large  blocks  of  small  industrial 
buyers,  commercial  establishments,  and 
residential  consumers  to  turn  off  their 
gas  outlets,  stop  business,  and  dally  ac- 
tivity, and  move  out  for  as  long  as  a 
month. 

The  reason  for  Boston's  serious  supply 
problem  is  that  the  dlstrlbutixig  company 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  enough  im- 
potted  or  domestic  suppUes  to  make  up 
for  a  10-percent  curtailment  deficit  au- 
thori2ed  by  the  FE>C  and  imposed  by  its 
major  pipeline  supplier.  The  Boston  Oas 
Co.  had  been  counting  on  foreign  lique- 
fied natural  gas — ^LNO — supplements  In 
September,  bat,  because  of  project  de- 
lays in  Algeria,  Boston  will  not  see  any 
LNQ  until  February,  and  next  year's  sup- 
ply will  be  only  40  percent  of  what  was 
expected. 

There  Is  enough  LNG  in  Alaska  avail- 
able to  supplement  Boston's  supply 
shortage,  but  there  are  no  American  ships 
available  to  carry  the  needed  LNQ  from 
Alaska  to  Boston.  I  sun  Informed  that 
the  Boston  Oas  Co.  has  petitioned  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  admin- 
istration for  an  exemption  from  the 
Jones  Act  which  prohibits  Interstate 
shipments  unless  they  are  carried  in 
American  vessels.  The  administration  ap- 
parently feels  that  the  Boston  natural 
gas  situation  docs  not  constitute  an  emer- 
gency sufficient  to  sdlow  such  an  exemp- 
tion, because  the  request  was  denied. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  New  England, 
distributors  have  used  such  staggering 
amounts  of  propane— a  petroleum  deriv- 
ative that  can  be  mixed  up  to  40  percent 
with  natural  gas  before  it  becomes  Ineffi- 
cient to  use — that  the  available  propane 
supplies  in  that  area  are  sold  out. 

New  York  is  similarly  plagued  with  gas 
supply  problems.  It.  too,  is  concerned 
not  only  with  its  ability  to  supply  con- 
sumers with  enough  gas  this  winter  but 
also  next  year.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Oas 
Co.  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  is 
faced  with  escalating  curtailment  levels, 
starting  with  12  to  14  percent  for  the 
winter  months.  By  next  summer,  the  sup- 
ply deficit  will  have  reached  18  percent 
of  contract  voliune  which  means  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  gas  available  in 
the  svunmer  to  store  for  the  next  winter's 
use.  The  consumers  affected  in  New  York 
are  77  percent  residential,  and  the  rest 
are  small  industrisJ  and  commercial 
users. 

The  growing  crisis  In  natural  gas  sup- 
ply is  under  review  at  a  number  of  levels. 
Under  Senate  Resolution  45.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, in  concert  with  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  is  studying  natiu-al  gas 
policy  issues  and  preparing  a  report  on 
the  hearings  conducted  over  the  past  2 
years.  The  PPC  expects  to  release  the  re- 
sults of  its  National  Oas  Survey  hi  Jan- 
uary. This  broad  study,  which  has  input 
from  consumer  representatives  and  aca- 
demic experts  as  well  as  agency  staff, 
should  provide  a  reliable  data  base  to 
define  the  outlook  for  the  future.  The 
Interior  Department,  raeiunwhlle.  is  re- 
viewing its  5-year  plan  for  Outer  Con- 
tinental Sh^  leasing  in  consideration 


of  the  need  to  accelerate  lease  salM  q( 
offshore  acreage  so  that  new  rrwiuium 
may  be  found  and  devctoptd.  The  QfBee 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  in  conjaBe<i 
tlon  with  the  Defense  Oepartmont  uhj 
Department  of  the  Interior,  forms  tba 
Emergency  Petroleiun  and  Gas  Admin, 
istratlon,  and  a  recent  meeting  of  its 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Na« 
tural  Oas  was  convened  to  discuss  the  gas 
industry's  ability  to  meet  the  NatioD'i 
requirements  this  winter. 

But  I  am  not  confident  that  enough  is 
being  done  to  prevent  the  loss  of  essen- 
tial services  should  an  unusually  severe 
winter  hit  the  Nation  this  year.  Tha 
near-term  problems  associated  with  tbe 
Nation's  gas  shortage  deserve  top-prtortty 
treatment.  Much  time  and  effort  is  being 
devoted  to  studying  and  planning  for  the 
future,  but  we  need  to  know  what  pUmi 
have  been  made  to  meet  possible  emer- 
gency shortages  In  the  next  few  months 
and  for  the  following  winter. 

Accordingly,  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoso  a  letter  to 
Oen.  OcMarge  A.  Lincoln.  Director  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  re- 
questing a  report  to  be  prepared  by  an 
interagency  group  and  furnished  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs by  December  1.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcou, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  SXNATK,  COMMirrKX  ON 

iNTEUOk  AND  IMSTTUUI  AlTAIXS, 

WcuMngton,  DC,  October  14, 1972. 
0«n.  Oeokcx  a.  Ltncoln. 

Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Executive  Office  Building  Annex,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Okvixai.  LiNOOLif :  As  you  know,  tba 
S*nat«  Interior  uid  Insular  Affair*  Com- 
m'tts*.  in  conjunction  wltb  tbe  Commeroe 
Comi&ltt«e.  tbe  Public  Works  Committee  axid 
tbe  Joint  Commltt«e  on  Atomic  Energy,  la 
engaged  In  a  fuels  and  energy  study  under 
Senate  Reeolutlon  46.  In  tbe  coxirse  of  thla 
study,  tbe  serlotuneM  of  tbe  present  and 
gjowtng  shortage  of  available  natural  gM 
has  repeatedly  come  to  our  attention. 

Altbougb  many  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted as  to  tbe  nation's  ability  to  cope 
wltb  or  minimize  future  sbortagee,  Immedi- 
ate information  Is  needed  as  to  current 
supply  problems  and  tbe  status  of  emer- 
gency readiness  In  natural  gas  for  tbe  1972- 
78    and    lB'7S-74    beating    seasons. 

Aoeordlngly.  I  hereby  request  tbat  an 
Interagency  report  be  prepared  under  your 
direction  and  In  conjunction  wltb  tbe  De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior  and  tbe  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon  In  reeponse  to  tbe  follow- 
ing quetslons: 

1.  In  tbose  states  where  natural  gas  cur- 
talln>ent8  are  now  or  may  be  operative  by 
1974: 

a.  What  is  tbe  statiu  of  distributors'  abil- 
ity to  meet  firm  contract  obligations  from 
primary  aouroee  of  supply,  storage  capacity 
and/or  supplemental  sources? 

b.  Which  major  metropolitan  areas  appear 
unable  at  this  time  to  obtain  enough  sup- 
plies to  meet  tbe  needs  of  tbelr  firm  custom- 
ers, should  this  or  next  winter  prove  severe? 

c.  What  measures  are  being  taken  by  fed- 
eral agencies  to  help  such  distributors  ob- 
tain needed  supplies? 

d.  In  tbe  event  of  severe  weather  condi- 
tions and  an  urgent  need  for  additional  sup- 
plies In.  for  example,  Boston,  New  York  or 
Chicago,  where  would  such  sv^jpUes  be  found 
and  how  long  would  it  take  to  reach  those 
market  areas? 

e.  Could  Interstate  pipelines  be  iised  in 
such  sltiiatlons  as  oomnkon  carriers? 
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'  X'  Wbat  ai*  tbe  ooastralnts  on  additional 
Jai^uies  ttiak  aUgbt  be  taken  to  raUeve  tbe 
mwnir-  caused  by  tb*  shortage  of  natural 
^'la  the  mterstete  market? 

S  U  ooogresrtonal  action  required  to  dl- 
Mit  gas  from  tUs  Intrastate  market  in  an 
•BHTgency  and.  If  so.  wbat  spaciao  ISflala- 
tioB  would  be  needed? 

4.  Wbat  rata  does  tbe  Jenes  Act  play  In 
nstrletlng  our  abUlty  to  supplement  gas 
siBoUM'  Is  leglalatloa  needed  to  esapover 
the  OfDce  of  Emergency  Preparadneaa  to  make 
exemptions  so  that  natural  gas  distrtbutor* 
msy  prepare  for  possible  emergency  situa- 
tions? 

8,  What  are  tbe  crltarla  being  used  by 
gtste  commiasloiia  and  tbe  rsdaral  Power 
Oommtesion  when  pcopoeed  curtailment 
plans  are  being  analysed  or  diluted?  Is  it 
adTlsable  tbat  these  standards  be  reviewed 
and  measured  against  environmental  and 
energy  conservation  standards?  If  so.  wbat 
agency  or  agencies  should  have  that  respon- 
slbHlty? 

8.  What  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  fuel 
■nbstltutlon  taking  place  by  major  Indus- 
trial gas  lisers  now  (or  soon  to  be)  subject 
to  curtailment? 

7.  What  additional  Congressional  action 
might  assist  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
short-term  gas  sfaertages? 

I  would  appreciate  your  coofMratlon  In 
arranging  for  the  prepenutlon  of  responses 
to  these  questions  by  December  1.  1B72.  In 
order  that  the  Committee  may  use  this  in- 
formation in  preparing  Its  recommendations 
for  tbe  new  Coixgrees. 
Sincerely, 

RnnT  M.  Jackson,  Chttimutn. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  FUNDXNO 
CORP. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Op- 
portunity Funding  Corp. — OPC — a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organization  estab- 
lished with  a  $7.4  million  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  October  4. 
A  list  of  the  members  of  its  board  of  gov- 
ernors is  attached.  The  objective  of  this 
organization  is  to  demonstrate  that  in- 
novative applications  of  risk-reduction 
and  other  indirect  financing  techniques — 
guaranties,  dlscoimting.  Incentive — can 
increase  the  flow  of  private  capital  Into 
low-income  communities. 

On  July  15.  1971.  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  launching  of 
tbe  first  two  programs  announced  by 
Opportimlty  Pimdlng  Corp. — its  bank 
deposit  program,  designed  to  strengthen 
local  financial  institutions  in  poverty  im- 
pacted areas,  and  a  bonding  program  to 
assist  minority  construction  contractors 
from  such  areas. 

At  that  time  I  said  that — 

OFC  constitutes  an  important  experi- 
mental effort  to  determine  to  what  extent, 
and  In  what  ways,  the  vast  resources  of  the 
private  sector  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  tbe 
problems  of  urban  and  rural  poverty  and 
underdevelopment . 

On  that  occasion  I  also  introduced 
into  the  ConeRKSsioHAi.  Rbcoxd  a  state- 
ment by  David  B.  Hertz,  board  chair- 
man of  OPC,  describing  thoee  first  two 
OPC  programs  and  and  noting  tbat  OPC 
would  in  the  future  be  announcing  ad- 
ditiontd  programs  including  a  program 
to  provide  flexlMe  loan  guarantees,  a 
real  estate  development  program ,  a  pro- 
gram to  make  Increased  amounts  of  SBA 
loan  money  available  for  plant  and  fa- 
culties loans  In  poverty  commimltles, 


and  a  consumer  credit  prosram.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  today  all  of  those 
programs  but  one  h&ve  been  announced 
and  are  now  operational. 

I  note  from  tbe  materials  distributed 
at  its  annual  board  of  governors  meet- 
ing that  OFC  has  achieved  an  overall 
leverste  factor  of  approximately  23:1 — 
tbat  is,  every  dc^lar  of  OFC  funds  set 
aaide  for  reserves  agtainst  possible  losses 
has  produced  $23  from  other  sources, 
predomtoantly  private  sector  sources. 

Thus,  with  only  a  reiatlveiy  small 
amount  of  Federal  funds.  OFC  in  its 
short  history  has  already  demonstrated 
how  taxpayer  dollars  when  used  as  a 
catalyst — and  a  means  of  normalizing 
the  risks  of  investment  in  the  poverty 
community — can  generate  significant  in- 
vestment for  tbe  economic  developmMxt 
of  tbeee  areas. 

OFC  also  published  a  preliminary 
summary  and  first-year  findings  of  its 
hn.nkir\g  and  bonding  program.  These 
flndii^B.  included  in  a  new  OFC  pubU- 
cation  entitled  "Case  Studies  and  First- 
Year  Findings  of  QFC's  Banking  and 
Contractor  Bonding  Programs,"  are  stmi- 
marized  as  follows : 

OmtttAMY  OP  PnsT-TSAB  PnmifGS, 
BAjncnto  AND  Bonding  PaocSAMS 

1.  That  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  waive  for 
minority  banks  Che  requlremant  that  cer- 
tain categories  of  federal  depoelts  be  collat- 
eralized by  government  obligations; 

2.  That  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In  its 
program  to  Increase  deposits  in  minority 
banks,  seek  to  emphasize  the  Inclusion  of 
larger  amounts  which  can  be  retained  by 
these  banks  for  periods  of  six  months  or 
more,  thereby  making  more  of  these  funds 
available  for  conunerctal  and  other  loans  In 
the  minority  comntunlty; 

3.  That  depoelts  made  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  program  be  distributed  on  a  for- 
mula basis  which  gives  enhanced  incentive 
to  minority  banks  to  Invest  these  funds  in 
loans  In  their  cooununltles; 

4.  Tbat  tbe  FDIC  give  consideration  to 
more  frequent  use  of  the  technique  of  p\ir- 
cbaslng  tbe  capital  notes  of  capital- 
Impaired,  minority -owned  banks  where  no 
other  bank  exists  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
serve  that  minority  community: 

6.  Tint  an  operating  Federal  program  be 
estabUstaed  to  provide  gtiarantlee  to  assist 
minority  communities  to  raise  capital  for  the 
establlslunent  and  support  of  minority - 
controlled  conunerctal  banks; 

6.  That  SBA  be  permitted  to  guarantee 
letters  of  credit  Issued  by  commercial  banks 
m  Ueu  of  bonds  or  as  an  Inducement  to 
sTirety  companies; 

7.  Tbat  contractors  participating  under 
tbe  SBA  program  be  encouraged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  ftnanclal  management  services 
proTlded  by  commercial  banks  In  conjunc- 
tion with  looal  contractors'  assistance  or- 
ganisations such  as  those  affiliated  with  the 
Minority  Contractors  Assistance  Project; 

8.  That  Innovative  technical  assistance 
and  working  capital  programs  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Minority  Oontractore  As- 
slstaace  Project  be  expanded  and  strength- 
ened: 

9.  Tbat  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Admialatxation  wlU  accept  par- 
tial letters  of  credit  m  Ueu  of  performance 
IXMids  on  FHATb«M::ked  housing  projects  and 
In  light  of  the  recent  recommendations  by 
the  CHxMttii  Accounting  OlBcc  that  perform- 
ance bonds  no  longer  be  required  for  Federal 
constrtietlon  cantraecs,  a  full  review  be  made 
of  Federal  Isglsiatlop  and  regulatloas  to  de- 
termine whatber  Fedarai  petf armaaae  bond 
requirements  sbould  be  rescinded  In  favor  of 
risk  pTOtectk>n   instruments  which  wUl  be 


law  oostly  and  which  will  also  aford  greater 
of9ortunity  for  small  and  minority  ooa- 
traetora 

While  these  ftodings  necessarily  are 
tentative.  I  believe  that  they  deserve 
serious  consideration  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  revitaiizatioa  of  our 
urban  and  rural  poverty  communities. 

I  ask  tmantmous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou,  as 
follows: 
MCMaKss  OF  BoAJU)  or  OovxaNoas  or  OFC 


CHAiSMAM 

David  D.  Hertz.  Director,  MoKenale  and 
Company,  New  York.  New  York. 

VKX    CHAISMAN 

John  D.  Mable.  Vice  President  and  Director, 
A.  a.  Becker  and  Cc  Chicago.  BUnoU. 
oovuLMoas 

Robnt  O.  Dehlendorf.  U.  President.  AreMa 
National  Corporation,  Menlo  Park.  Callfomla. 

Nathan  T.  Oarreit.  Executive  Director, 
Foundation  for  Community  Development 
Inc..  Durham  N.C. 

EIJ  Ooldstron,  President,  Eastern  Qaa  and 
Fuel  Associates,  Boston.  Mass. 

Jamee  M.  Hall.  Bxeoutive  Vice  President, 
Music  Corporation  of  America,  Ixw  Angeles. 
California. 

Dr.  Jeaee  D.  lAy,  Superintendent,  Kno« 
County  Schools.  BarbourrUie.  Kentucky. 

Dan  W.  Iiufkln.  Gonxmissloner.  Eiepartmant 
of  Knvlronmental  Protection.  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut. 

J.  Howard  MarshaU  III.  Director,  Texas 
Commoner  Bank,  NJ^..  Houston.  Texas. 

Alex  P.  Mercure.  President.  New  Mexico 
Technical  VooatWnal  School.  El  Rlto.  New 
Mexioo. 

Dr.  Bobert  O.  Dowels.  Dean.  Qraduaw 
School  ai  Business  ArtmlnlstraUon.  Atlanta 
University.  Atlanta.  Qeorgla. 

C.  Dolores  Tucker.  Secretary  of  State,  State 
of  PermsylTanla.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theodore  Brown.  Bxecutlve  Vice  Preeldent. 
First  National  Bank  of  Denver.  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 


<- 


SENATOR  JOI^  SHERMAN  COOPER. 
REPUBLICAN  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr.  President,  the 
end  of  this  Congress  marics  the  retire- 
ment of  John  Sherjsan  Coopxa  and.  with 
this,  the  culmination  of  a  naost  distin- 
guished career. 

Through  his  many  years  of  experience 
abroad,  including  his  service  In  World 
War  n.  the  United  Nations,  and  as  our 
Ambassador  to  India,  he  brought  to  the 
Senate  a  true  knowledge  of  foreign  policy 
and  issues.  Coming  from  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky,  his  roots  are  in  the  soil 
and  he  knows  agriculture.  Living  there 
through  the  depression  years,  he  knows 
poverty  firsthand,  and  his  compassion 
for  the  poor  and  needy  has  permeated 
his  thinking. 

JoKN  Shkrmam  Cooper  is  easily  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  that  respect  comes  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  leadership 
which  he  has  exercised  in  the  Senate  is 
patent.  Whenever  a  Cooper  amendment 
of  a  Cooper  bill  is  called  up.  it  passes. 
When  John  SKxaaiAN  Cooper  addresses 
the  Seoate.  the  Senate  listens. 

He  has  served  this  body  and  this  Na- 
tion with  wisdom,  judgment.  coau>asslon. 
and  moral  Integrity.  Always  taking  the 
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pcMttkm  which  hi»  iniuite  aease  of  justice 
demandwd.  he  U  a  statwoum  in  the 
truert  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  will 
miss  ht"! 
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action  en  the  genocide  convention  In  the 
next  Congress. 


DBATHOP     ARTHUR     H.     BORNE 
PIONKKR    AMERICAN    AVIATOR 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  commer- 
cial aviation  has  reached  such  a  state  of 
sophistication  that  around -the- world 
flights  in  a  matter  of  hours  are  taken  for 
granted.  Man's  sJcills  and  knowledge  have 
advanced  perhaps  more  rapidly  in  this 
area  than  in  any  other  field  of  science. 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  realize  that 
such  progress  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  lifetime  of  one  man.  I  think  It  appro- 
priate to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  recent  death  of  one  of  America's 
pioneer  aviators.  Mr.  Arthxu:  H.  Borne. 

Mr.  Borne  was  closely  alined  with 
aviation  almost  from  its  Inception  in  this 
country,  and  continued  to  show  great  In- 
terest In  flight  advances  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  September  10,  1972,  In  Can- 
anea,  Sonora.  Mexico. 

Mr.  Borne  was  privileged  to  have 
known  the  Wright  brothers,  and  tils  first 
pilot's  license  was  signed  by  Orvllle 
Wright.  He  literally  was  a  pioneer  avia- 
tor, having  built  and  fiown  his  own  air- 
craft In  the  early  days.  He  trained  pilots 
for  the  Army  In  World  War  I  and  later 
was  a  test  pilot  for  Boeing  Aircraft.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  team  which  advised 
Klngford  Smith  In  his  early  flight 
around  the  world,  and  also  one  of  the 
early  airmail  flyers. 

Mr.  Borne  was  known  and  respected 
in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and 
flew  for  many  Mexican  Government  oCB- 
clals  and  other  dignitaries.  "Hie  later 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  In  northern 
Mexico,  where  he  was  engaged  In  min- 
ing as  well  as  In  aviation.  He  was  buried 
In  Cananea.  and  Is  survived  by  his  wife 
Teresa,  of  that  dty. 


ANOTHER  CONGRESS  ENDS  WITH 
NO  ACTION  ON  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
92d  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn  with 
a  substantial  amount  of  unfinished 
business.  But  none  is  of  longer  standing 
than  the  genocide  convention,  which  was 
origlnaUy  submitted  for  ratification  In 
1950.  That  makes  this  the  11th  Congress 
that  has  adjourned  without  taking  ac- 
tion on  this  issue. 

However,  there  were  some  encotiragtng 
developments.  In  May  of  last  year,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to 
send  the  convention  to  the  floor.  Also 
last  year,  the  administration  came  down 
firmly  in  favor  of  ratification,  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  strongly  endorsing  the  conven- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  rush  of  business 
at  the  close  of  this  session,  the  single 
objection  to  its  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  was  sufficient 
to  block  action  this  year.  I  woiild  hope 
that  the  convention  could  be  readied  for 
floor  action  eariy  in  the  93d  Congress, 
so  that  there  win  be  ample  time  to  de- 
bate Its  pros  and  cons,  and  finally  per- 
mit an  up-aad-down  vote  on  ratification. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  early 


AMENDMENT  1887  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
PAIR  TREATMENT  POR  SINaLE 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  aURNBY.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
night  the  Senate  debated  and  voted  on 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  equalize  the  taxes 
of  single,  unmarried  taxpayers  with  those 
of  married  ones. 

The  hour  was  late  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
delay  the  Senate  with  my  remarks.  I  de- 
sire at  this  time  to  make  these  remarks 
in  full  support  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  coeponsor  and  support 
this  amendment  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon  has  called  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  a  very  elaborate  one  or  com- 
plicated one.  It  la,  however,  a  most  im- 
portant one. 

We  hear  much  today,  especially  now 
that  the  political  season  Is  oomlng  to  an 
end.  of  the  need  to  correct  Inequities  in 
our  Federal  tax  laws.  We  hear  much  of 
business  deductions,  depletion  allow- 
ances, accelerated  depreciation  provi- 
sions. Yet.  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  one  which 
discriminates  against  more  Individual 
taxpayers  than  any  other  Is  the  provision 
which  discriminates  against  single  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  perhaps  30 
million  unmarried  taxpayers  In  this 
country  working  in  every  occupation,  at 
every  level  of  the  socioeconomic  scale. 
They  work  just  as  hard  at  the  same  kind 
of  jobs  as  their  married  counterparts  do. 
Yet,  when  April  15  rolls  around,  they  pay 
out  approximately  20  percent  more  in 
taxes  than  their  married  counterparts 
with  the  same  taxable  income. 

Those  unmarried  individuals  who  are 
responsible  as  heads  of  households,  just 
as  much  as  if  they  were  married,  pay 
about  10  percent  more  on  Identical 
amoxmts  of  taxable  Income. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  are  be- 
ing discriminated  against  for  no  just  or 
valid  reason.  They  are  required  to  pay 
for  more  than  their  share  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  simply  because  they  have 
chosen  not  to,  or  have  failed  to  marry. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  pending 
amendment  Is  not  an  elaborate  one  or  a 
complicated  one.  It  is  one.  however, 
which  is  based  on  the  premise  that  fun- 
damental and  basic  fairness  requires 
that  the  marital  status  of  an  individual 
taxpayer  ought  not  be  considered  in  the 
determination  of  how  much  of  that  in- 
dividual's Income  is  due  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
other  cosix>nsors  of  the  amendment  in 
urging  the  adoption  at  this  time  of  our 
amendment  to  the  debt  celling  bill,  HJl. 
16810. 


ANOTHER  BARRIER  PALLS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  con- 
sider 22-year-oid  Barbara  Barrett  the 
next  Amelia  Earhart — for  she.  too.  has 
broken  a  barrier  to  aviation. 

Flying  for  Zantop  International  Alr- 
liiMS  in  Detroit.  Miss  Barrett  is  the  first 


woman  in  the  country  hired  as  a  poot 
for  a  commercial  airliner.  She  is  thefligt 
woman  officer  on  a  4-en8lne  airliner  aM 
the  first  woman  to  fly  the  U.S.  tomUl 

Her  achleremants  were  brought  to  mi 
attention  bj  the  Michigan  Cbapttt 
of  the  Nlnety-Nlnea.  Inc..  an  oiu. 
nlzatlon  of  woman  who  are  pilots.  EarUv 
this  month  the  group  presented  Uw 
Amelia  Earhart  Award  to  Miss  Barntt 
noting  that  her  license  represented  some 
3,000  hours  of  flying  time  during  the  la«t 
3  years. 

A  retident  of  Niagara  Fails,  N.Y.,  MIh 
Barrett  has  been  an  Instructor  In  a  Ce«. 
na  150,  copilot  on  a  MU-2F— a  high 
wing  turbo  prop — and  copilot  of  a  Lear> 
23.  She  attended  fiight  school  in  San 
Angelo,  Tex.,  and  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Flyers  and  nonfiyers  alike  hail  thU 
long  overdue  forwsu^  step.  Included  In 
this  commendation  should  be  the  man- 
agement of  Zantop  International  Air- 
lines.  Barriers  such  as  the  one  involved 
here  can  be  removed  only  if  employm 
act  responsibly. 


INTERCHANGEABLE    MANAGEMENT 
TEAM  AT  IBM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcou)  an  Eirticle  entitled  "IBM's 
Interchangeable  Management  Team.' 
published  in  Time  magazine  for  October 
9.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou), 
as  follows : 

IBM's    iN-naCHAtrCKABLK    Mamaokmxnt    Tum 

In  The  OruanUation  Man,  William  H. 
Wbyt*  Jr.  dMcrlbed  tb«  numagemeat  trmln- 
Ing  proceas  at  IBM:  'By  deUberately  eipoa- 
Ing  a  man  to  a  succession  of  envlromnents, 
they  beet  obtam  that  necessity  of  the  large 
organisation — the  nuui  who  can  fit  !n  any- 
where. The  training."  as  an  IBM  executive 
succinctly  puts  It.  'makes  our  men  inter- 
changeable.' "  Though  that  oorpomte  por- 
trait is  16  years  old.  IBM  proved  once  again 
last  week  that  Its  leadership,  like  Its  com- 
puters, is  a  smoothly  running  assemblage  of 
Interchangeable  parts. 

T.  Vincent  Learaon.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  corpcvation  for  only  16 
months,  chose  his  60th  Mrthday  to  announce 
that  he  will  retire  next  Jan.  1 .  He  wlU  be  re> 
placed  by  Frank  T,  Gary.  61,  now  IBM*! 
president.  Xjearson's  departure.  In  fact,  ia 
little  more  than  a  routine  management  turn- 
over. Back  in  IBflC,  when  he  became  president, 
he  expressed  his  intention  of  stepping  down 
at  60.  Learaon  will  leave  the  corporation  la 
brimming  health:  IBM's  flrst-half  net  in- 
come roee  22%.  to  a  record  $618  million,  on 
record  revenues  of  $4.7  '3lIllQn. 

Beginning  the  day  after  Learaon  steps 
down.  IBM  will  require  its  37  other  top  of- 
ficers to  retire  at  60.  The  new  age  limit  will 
apply  to  Learson's  predecessor,  Thomas  J. 
V^atson  Jr.,  who  will  tum  60  on  Jan.  8,  1974. 
Chief  executive  of  IBM  for  16  years.  Watson 
gave  \tp  that  title  last  year  after  a  heart  at- 
tack but  remained  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany's board  and  Its  top  dectalon-makiag 
body,  the  Corporate  Offlc«.  IBM's  preeent  re- 
tirement age  of  66  will  continue  to  cover 
the  remainder  of  its  266.403  employees,  but 
some  expect  that  the  new  executive  age 
limit  wUl  eventuMIy  be  applied  to  all.  IBM 
Is  not  the  first  large  firm  to  move  toward 
earlier  retirement  for  high  officers.  Last  July 
Weatinghouse  Bleetrlc  began  requiring  its 
top  seven  executives  to  retire  at  60  and  be- 
come "offlcer-dlrectora."  who  devote  their  at- 
tention to  "socially  Important  Issues"  that 
affect  the  company. 
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jjffffann  a  37-ye*r  veteran  ot  IBM,  was  re- 
inowMilTt  for  developtng  many  pcodoota,  par* 
tttuiaity  tb*  bigUr  mootsaful  Bystem/MO^ 
iBtfodnosd  in  IM*.  tb*  SM  has  done  moc« 
taaa  any  oCtiar  reoeot  Innevatlon  to  main- 
tain IBM's  technology*!  and  ttnanoUl  lead 
over  the  rest  of  the  oompntnr  tndtutry. 

Cary,  the  (dkalmum-dM^Bate,  joined  the 
ooopaay  in  IMSas  a  saiewwan  la  Los  Ange- 
las after  be  was  gradvated  from  XJ.OIjJl.  Bi 
tweame  a  vlee  presMeat  la  1966  and  soeees*- 
oMded  Learson  as  president  last  year.  So 
far.  no  one  has  been  named  to  replace  Gary 
in  the  presidency.  Ukely  contenders  include 
two  men  from  IBM  World  Trade  Corp..  the 
overseas  arm  that  aooounted  f«r  half  of  the 
psnat  firm's  peofits  last  year.  They  are  CMl- 
bsrt  X.  Jones,  the  Trade  Corp-'a  chief  execu- 
uve,  wU>  will  move  up  into  tiie  Ooiporate 
Office  on  Jan.  1.  and  Jacques  Q.  Malson- 
rouge.  a  Prench  ctttsen.  who  will  replace 
Jones  as  chief  exaoutivc  of  IBM  World  Trade. 

UsLrson  will  remain  on  IBM's  board,  but 
be  says  that  he  will  take  advantage  of  his 
retirement  to  "sharpen  up  my  golf,  do  some 
more  sailing,  travel,  and  spend  more  time 
with  my  family.  I've  had  37  years  of  fun 
working  with  IBM.  My  wife  and  I  now  want 
to  have  some  fun  loafing."  ^>e€tacled  and 
8C^-spoken.  Cary  offers  a  noticeable  con- 
trast to  his  imposing  sind  forceful  predeces- 
sor. But  Oary  is  not  expected  to  Introdooe 
any  alterations  to  IBM  management  style. . 
Says  a  former  IBM  financial  executive:  "At 
IBM,  the  players  may  come  and  go.  but  the 
play  remains  the  same." 


PENSION  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
this  Congress  will  come  to  a  close  before 
we  can  pass  any  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion—action that  is  Icwig  overdue.  Pen- 
sion protection  is  essential  to  the  finan- 
cial security  of  millions  of  American 
workers. 

All  of  us  have  come  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous impact  that  the  private  pension 
system  can  have  on  the  lives  of  working 
men  and  women  and  on  the  economy. 
About  30  mUllon  indlviduais,  or  almost 
half  of  the  Nation's  workers,  are  pres- 
ently covered  hy  private  pensions.  Pen- 
sion assets  now  total  approximately  $150 
billion  and  are  growing  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  $10  billion  each  yetu:. 

Yet,  the  laws  governing  private  pien- 
sion  plans  are  Inadequate  and  ineffective 
to  secure  adequate  protection  of  the  ben- 
efits to  which  tlw  workers  are  mtitled. 
These  deficiencies  create  many  hard- 
sliips  for  workers  who  tliought  they  had 
planned  for  a  secure  retirement  only  to 
be  disappointed.  Thousands  ol  workers 
are  not  refdlslng  their  expectations  be- 
cause of  inadequate,  inequitable,  or  non- 
existent vesting  provisions.  The  pension 
expectations  of  others  are  destroyed 
when  pension  plans  are  terminated  as  a 
result  of  going  out  of  business  or  merg- 
ing with  another  company.  Many  of  these 
plans  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to  pay 
all  the  vested  benefits  rightly  due  to  the 
plan  participants.  On  top  of  all  of  this 
is  the  lack  of  uniform  ntinimum  stand- 
ards of  conduct  required  of  fiduciaries, 
administrators,  and  trustees  which  has 
JsopanUaied  the  financial  security  of  em- 
ployee benefits. 

Many  reform  proposals  are  before  us 
at  the  present  time.  This  attests  to  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  effec- 
tive pension  legislation.  Due  to.  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation.  I  realize  that 
we  do  not  want  to  hurry  Into  passing  a 
so-called   reform  bill   which   will   only 


proire  to  b»  laMeetive.  The  nhaUt  pen- 
sion area  must  be  thoroughly  studied  to 
insure  that  we  pfua  the  beet  piece  of  leg- 
isUtloo  possible. 

Portunately,  we  have  already  laid  some 
foundaUon  for  legislailon.  Three  com- 
mltteea  hajdng  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  theae  matters  have  held  eKtcnslve 
hearing!  on  the  private  pension  sycteox. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Ldhor  and 
PubUo  Welfare  recently  reported  out  on 
a  major  bUl — 8.  3M8 — ^whlch  is  known 
as  the  Retirement  Income  Security  for 
Emplagreea  Act.  This  measure  passed  the 
f uU  committee  by  a  unanimous  vote  and 
was  referred  over  to  the  Senate  Flnajioe 
Committee  on  September  19,  1972. 

The  Wnance  Committee  reported  out 
on  S.  3598  on  September  25,  1972.  but 
dieted  from  8.  3598  what  it  considered 
to  be  tax  related  matters  tra^ltiooaUy 
dealt  with  by  the  tax  cotmnltteee.  Sen- 
aXot  LoMo,  in  explaining  the  committee's 
poeitlon,  said  that  his  committee  does 
not  expect  to  act  on  pension  legislation 
until  next  year. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  a 
number  of  other  pension  bills  before  it. 
including  the  administration's  proposed 
Individual  Retirement  Benefits  Act  of 
1971.  The  same  holds  true  In  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Moreover, 
the  House  Oeneral  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor is  also  reviewing  the  private  pension 
system  in  d^th. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  92d  Con- 
gress will  not  act  on  pension  legislation. 
Yet  the  need  for  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion is  undeniable.  I  feel  that  pension 
reform  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
protect  the  retirement  security  of  mil- 
lions of  workers.  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  feel  pension  legislation  should  be 
made  the  first  order  of  business  of  the 
93d  Congrees. 


CONNECTICUT  SOLID  WASTE  MAN- 
AGEMENT PROORAM  HAn^ID 

Mr.  WEICK£K.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  debate  throughout  the  country  on 
how  best  to  manage  the  growing  volume 
of  solid  waste  that  flows  from  our  homes. 
ofiOces.  factories,  farms,  and  institutions. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
effective  soUd  waste  management  is  one 
oi  the  r^ajor  domestic  needs  of  our  times. 
It  is  umortunate  that  some  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  life  believe  that  the  ref- 
use problem  can  be  solved  by  piecemeal 
and  retrogressive  approaches — that,  for 
^aunple,  we  can  reduce  the  solid  waste 
fallout  to  manageable  proportions  by  out- 
lawing the  use  by  consumers  of  just  some 
ol  the  items  that  end  up  as  refuse:  or 
by  forcing  deposits  on  bottles  and  cans, 
or  by  placing  burdensome  tajces  on  some 
and  not  other  products  because  they  end 
upas  trash. 

Fortunaidy,  there  are  others  in  this 
country— aivd  I  believe  they  are  in  the 
majority — who  look  forward  in  seeking 
solutions  to  our  solid  waste  crisis.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  speak- 
ing through  their  legislators,  their  Oov- 
emor.  and  their  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  are  among  those  who 
believe  in  progress  rather  than  retrogres- 
sion in  protecting  the  environment  of  our 
beautlful  State.  They  believe, that  we  can 
move  forward  to  our  objectives  by  har- 
nessing modem  technology  to  the  effec- 


tive and  hopefully  prefltahie  mMiag»* 
montof  sohd  waste  in  OMHiBCtlaut. 

I  wish  pubUclr  t»  eongratuhMto  the 
people  of  Ooonectlonl,  their  XatslaMed 
legislators,  and  the  eniigbtened  nnrtTr 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the0toU«»T- 
emmeat  for  their  pert  1b  iiietlag  Oon* 
neetleot  the  first  State  in  the  NattM  te 
tackle  the  proMem  ol  soUd  wasteoa  a 
sUtewide  basis.  At  the  same  time.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleaguea  in  the  Oongreaa  iHll 
be  interested  in  kzxywlng  how  the  people 
of  Connecticut  plan  te  aolre  -their  refuee 
problems.  The  prograoB  I  am  ahoot  to 
describe  implemento  PubUo  Act  848  en- 
acted last  year  br  the  Oeneral  AmmcMs 
giving  the  CommlMloner  of  EtavlrawaeD- 
tal  Protection  reaponslMlity  for  stale- 
wide  soUd  waste  management.  This  act 
requires  a  statewide  soUd  waste  plan  bar 
July  1.  1973.  with  Impleiaentation  te  fo^ 
low. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  7 
mUllon  tons  of  soUd  wastes  wlU  be  fsen^ 
erated  In  Connecticut  in  1972.  By  1988. 
wastes  from  homes,  buslneeees,  instUu- 
tions.  farms,  and  other  sources  are  ex- 
pected to  total  some  10  million  tons.  Like 
the  rest  of  America  we  iiave  a  refuse 
problem  pretty  much  in  proportlea  to 
our  population. 

The  State's  IS  regional  planning  agen- 
cies and  169  cities  and  towns  will  play 
active  roles  In  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation process.  A  number  of  solid 
waste  advisory  comndtteee.  made  up  of 
municipal  representatives,  already  have 
been  formed  and  regional  meetings  with 
local  <^cial8  have  been  held. 

A  major  corporation,  with  outstanding 
management,  planning,  development  and 
technical  capabilities,  has  been  selected 
to  develop  and  manage  Connecticut's 
statewide  system  fer  disposing  of  gar- 
bage, trash  and  other  solid  wastes  with 
maximum  recovery  of  materials  and  en- 
ergy. The  firm  was  chosen  from  among 
22  organizations  that  submitted  propos- 
als to  Dan  W.  Lufkin,  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Pro*- 
tectlon. 

In  seeking  these  competitive  pro- 
poeals,  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  documented  the  State's 
solid  waste  management  policy,  which  in 
broad  terms  caUs  for : 

1.  Majdmum  material  reuse  or  reeycllng 
either  through  separation  at  the  source,  us- 
ing separate  coUeotloos  where  {eaalble  or  re- 
covery of  material  after  cxunblned  collec- 
tion and  volume  reduction. 

2.  Resource  recovery  through  use  of  refuse 
as  a  source  of  energy  to  the  extent  materials 
recycling  Is  not  feasible. 

3.  Maximum  volume  reduction  of  mate- 
rials not  recycled  or  recovered  as  energy  so 
as  to  minimize  l&ndfiU  requtpements. 

4.  Equitable  distribution  of  the  ooets  asso- 
ciated with  the  system  among  its  usew. 

It  was  further  stated  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  State  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  with  maximum  paurtleipation 
by  private  enterprise  in  planning,  con- 
struction, management  and  operatton  of 
facilities  and  the  systems  required. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  sys- 
tem to  be  developed  jointly  by  the  State 
and  industry  must  be  environmentally 
sound  and  economically  feasible. 

The  program  consists  of  several 
phases,  including  design,  constructlQaa 
and  operation  of  the  facilities  for  re- 
covery, reuse  and  disposal  of  refuse.  The 
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flnt  phase  will  be  deilsn  of  the  system, 
wbleh  win  metude  competible  exlstlnc 
•nA  ptopeeed  faclUties.  It  will  require 
Abovi  a  year  to  oomplete  and  is  valued 
at  tiaiSjOOO.  Of  this  amount.  $460,000 
ar«  lA  eoatract  fuzuls  from  the  State  of 
ComMctknC  and  the  Federal  Envlron- 
mumal  Protection  Agency.  The  tmlance 
win^be  In  the  form  of  work  performed 
bjr  metnber»  of  the  project  team — the 
ptHne  cantractor.  the  State's  depart  • 
ment  of  envtroamental  protection  and 
two  local  utility  companies. 

llw  progmm  being  developed  wlU  be 
flexible.  Commissioner  Luflcln  has  em- 
phaMsed  that  we  cannot  lock  ourselves 
into  any  one  process  of  resource  re- 
cofwry  and/or  disposal.  The  state  of  the 
art  is  changing  so  fast  that  we  must  re- 
main open  to  technological  and  social 
innovations.  The  commissioner  believes 
that  such  an  approeu:h  based  an  the  efll- 
cleney  of  the  new  machines  smd  process- 
es for  recycling  wastes  from  mixed  ref- 
use, the  application  of  economic  incen- 
tives and  changes  in  laws  and  customs 
will  malce  maxlmnim  resource  recovery 
feasible  within  just  a  few  years. 

A  major  goal  of  the  first  j'ear's  effort 
will  be  to  determine  the  best  eoomanlc 
and  environmental  mix  of  soMd  waste 
processing,  recycling  and  disposal  in  re- 
lation to  facllitlee  and  markets  which 
exist  or  can  be  developed  In  the  differ- 
ent geographical  regions  of  the  State. 

Connecticut  within  a  year  will  begin 
btiUdlng  a  tlOO  million  statewide  solid 
waste  management  system  that  will  sal- 
vage all  metal  and  glass  for  recycling, 
generate  electricity  from  trash  and  ex- 
tract gas  and  fuel  from  gartwge.  The 
Department  of  Envlronrnwital  Protec- 
tion has  stated  that  starter  units  of  the 
system  will  be  built'  in  Hmtford.  New 
Haven,  and  New  Britain. 

Although  initial  construction  costs 
may  be  as  high  as  18  million  Just  for  the 
starter  units,  revenue  from  recovered 
resources  and  energy  Is  expected  to  off- 
set the  operating  costs.  The  three  mu- 
nlclpalltlea  in  which  the  starter  imlts 
wLU  be  built  are  reported  to  be  putting 
up  more  than  hall  of  the  cost,  with  the 
State  providing  the  remaining  money. 

Qov.  Thomas  J.  MesklU.  commenting 
on  the  statewide  program,  cited  the 
failure  of  pieeeme*!  solutions  in  our 
race  against  environmental  degrada- 
tion." He  added: 

Statcwid*  planixlng  for  resource  recovery, 
Impkinwntad  roglonaay.  In  concert  with  lo- 
c»l  goTwminent.  offers  great  potcDtUl  bene- 
fits to  tb*  people  of  Connecticut.  It  will 
telp  CO  create  a,  more  liveable  human  en- 
vtronmaal,  while  conaerrlng  natural  re- 
sources and  providing  additional  Job*  for 
Connacticut  cltlsena. 

We  in  Coonectjcut  will  be  happy  to 
share  our  experienoes  with  the  Members 
at  the  Congress  and  the  governments  of 
the  several  States  as  our  program  devel- 
ops tlinmgh  the  planning  and  Imple- 
mentetlcn  stages.  We  believe  we  are  on  a 
progreesive.  forwftrd- looking,  economic, 
and  socially  beneficial  course  that  once 
again  will  enable  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut to  set  the  natlcmal  pace  in  the  con- 
structlTe  resolution  of  a  major  national 
ohanenge. 


VBTEStANS'  DAY  IN  BIRMINOHAM 

Mr.  ALLBN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day and  Monday.  October  22  aiMl  23.  as 
has  been  my  custom  for  many  years 
past,  I  win  participate  in  National  Vet- 
erans' Day  in  Birmingham — its  26th. 
Tills  is  a  solemn  occasion  during  which 
we  In  Alabama,  and  Americans  every- 
where, pay  tribute  to  those  brave  men 
who  gave  their  lives  in  service  to  their 
country  and  to  those  more  fortunate  men 
and  women  who  performed  their  duties 
and  returned  home. 

Previously  known  as  Armistice  Day, 
this  observance  was  started  after  World 
War  I  and  was  held  each  year  on  Novem- 
ber 11  to  mark  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
that  war. 

Planning  for  National  Veterans'  Day  in 
Birmingham  began  in  1946  with  Gen. 
Dwlg^t  D.  Elsenhower  lending  his  per- 
sonal assistance.  As  President,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Congress  to  change  the  name 
of  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans'  Day  dedi- 
cated to  veterans  of  all  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged.  When 
the  Nation  observed  its  first  Veterans' 
Day,  In  1954,  it  was  actually  Birming- 
ham's seventh  year. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  National  Vet- 
erans Organization,  which  is  composed 
of  nine  leading  vetei-ans  groups  through 
the  Nation,  ofllcially  recognized  Birming- 
ham u  being  founders  of  Veterans'  Day 
and  created  a  National  Veterans  Award, 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  presented 
each  year  during  the  Birmingham  ob- 
servance honoring  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen who  has  made  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  further  the  patriotic  interest 
of  veterans.  TTiis  year's  award  will  tie 
made  Sunday  night  to  Brig.  CjJen.  Jimmy 
Stewart. 

Once  consisting  of  a  colorful  parade. 
National  Veterans'  Day  in  Birmingham 
IS  now  a  2 -day  observance.  In  addition 
to  the  Sunday  awards  dinner,  a  full 
schedtile  of  activities  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day. At  10  o'clock  all  religious  faiths  will 
jjarticipate  in  fitting  memorial  services 
with  one  church  in  the  city  to  be  desig- 
nated to  conduct  ofBcial  Veterans'  Day 
memorial  services  and  all  other  churches 
paying  special  tribute  to  our  veterans. 

A  world  peace  luncheon,  with  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr..  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  as  featured  speaker,  win  be 
held  at  noon  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
principles  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  and  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  ac- 
tive and  forceful  opposition  to  aggres- 
sion and  the  favoring  of  strong  military 
forces  as  our  l^est  guarantee  for  a  con- 
tinuing peace. 

The  annual  Veterans'  Day  parade, 
which  has  a  nationwide  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  stirring  held  anywhere 
in  the  Nation,  will  start  at  2  p.m.  and 
will  include  air  and  ground  units  of  the 
Alabama  National  Guard,  Reserve,  and 
ROTC  units,  bands,  floats,  and  veterans 
organizations. 

Veterans'  Day  is  a  day  for  hope  and 
prayer  for  peace,  and  a  day  of  remem- 
brance and  gratitude  to  America's  vet- 
erans whose  sacrifiees  have  preserved 
the  heritage  of  freedom  and  liberty 
which  we  enjoy  today.  E>ery  man  ana 
woman  who  served  our  countnr,  answered 
the  call  to  duty  accordliig  to  the  dictates 


of  his  or  her  own  conscience.  One  of  the 
moct  moving  expresaions  of  this  Individ* 
ual  sense  of  rcaponsibUl^  was  made  by 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  Oeorge  Wadi> 
ington,  during  his  first  year  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  said: 

I  hav*  obeyed  a  sununoos  to  which  I  can 
never  be  insonalble.  .  .  .  W)Mn  my  countiy 
demands  th*  eaerlflcee,  peraonal  eaae  mutt 
always  b*  a  Moondary  consMaratiion. 

I  am  proud  that  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama more  tb&n  400,000  living  veterans, 
from  the  Spanish-American  War  to  Viet- 
nam, are  proof  of  Washington's  words, 
for  these  Alabamians  also  "obeyed  a 
summons"  and  answered  the  call  of 
America  when  the  need  was  greatest. 


SUPPORTINO  FOR  AMENDMENT  ON 
PAYMENT  OP  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  BKN- 
EPITS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
I  joined  Senator  Magnuson  in  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
to  eliminate  totally  those  restrictions 
which  presently  bar  the  pajrment  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
benefits  in  aU  except  three  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Senate  approved  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

The  Federal -State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  enacted  in 
1970.  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  then- 
rapid  surge  in  unemployment  that  this 
country  was  experiencing.  Accordingly, 
it  specified  that  this  13-week  extension 
of  imemplojrment  benefits  could  not  be 
paid  imless  a  State's  unemployment  rate 
was  sharply  increasing — in  technical 
terms,  the  rate  has  to  be  at  least  120 
percent  of  the  rate  prevailing  In  that 
State  In  the  2  previous  years. 

The  present  law  simply  does  not  apply 
to,  or  deal  with,  the  persistent  degree  of 
high  unemjrfoyment  that  many  States 
are  presently  experiencing.  In  fact,  the 
unanticipated  effect  of  the  1970  law  has 
been  to  end  entitlement  in  those  very 
States  where  unemployment  has  levelled 
off  on  a  high  plateau. 

In  effect,  the  thousands  of  jobless  ex- 
hausting their  26  weeks  of  State  benefits 
are  told  that  the  degree  of  imemploy- 
ment  does  not  matter.  They  are  told  that 
they  are  entitled  to  extended  benefits  only 
if  conditions  are  becoming  stll!  worse  at 
an  ever-increasing  pace. 

Now  we  are  paying  the  price  of  this 
oversight  in  the  1970  law.  Twenty  States, 
all  with  imemployment  rates  high  enough 
otherwise  to  entitle  them  to  these  ex- 
tended benefits,  have  been  triggered  out 
of  entitlement  solely  because  of  a  level- 
Ing-off  in  these  rates.  Truly,  this  rep- 
resents a  cruel  "Catch-22"  logic  that  I  am 
certain  the  Congress  never  intended. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  unem- 
ployment stands  at  7.3  percent  of  the 
work  force — far  above  the  national  aver- 
age «md  above  the  rate  of  a  year  ago.  Yet 
on  August  18  of  this  year,  24.000  workers 
in  my  State  lost  their  entitlement  to 
these  extended  benefits — not  because  the 
economic  situation  is  Improved,  but  be- 
cause conditions  have  not  gotten  worse 
at  a  fast  enough  pace  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  law. 

Jobless  workers  in  New  Jersey  have 
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hMn  exhausting  their  normal  State  un- 
Soyment  benefits  at  a  constant  rate 
of  lOUKK)  per  month.  Aa  in  many  other 
Mates,  most  will  have  rio  other  recourse 
except  to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls— and 
this  at  a  time  when  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  country  UteraUy 
have  their  backs  against  the  waU  finan- 
cially The  Federal  Oovemment  finances 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  program  of 
boseflts. 

I  urge  the  Houae  to  Join  the  Senate  in 
correcting  the  oversight  in  the  present 
law  by  striking  entirely  the  "130  per- 
cent requirement"  of  the  Federal-State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970. 


FAILURE  OP  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROHIBIT  TRADING  IN  IRISH 
POTATO  FUTURES  ON  COM- 
MODITY EXCHANGES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
regret  the  action  of  the  House  yesterday 
in  killing  the  legislation  to  prohibit  trad- 
ing in  Irish  potato  futures  on  commodity 
exchanges.  This  was  legislation  keenly 
desired  by  the  majority  of  fsirmers  in 
Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
again  displayed  a  lack  of  consideration 
for  the  farmers  of  Aroostook  County. 
For  again  it  has  killed  this  legislation  by 
a  distressingly  overwhelming  negative 
vote. 

Back  in  1964  the  Senate  passed  this 
legislation  without  a  dissenting  vote.  But 
when  it  went  to  the  House,  the  House 
killed  it  by  bottling  it  up  in  committee. 
Yesterday  the  House  again  voted  to  kill 
the  legislation. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
president  of  the  Maine  Potato  Coimcil, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  obtain  ilO  million 
for  a  land  retirement  program  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  deserving  feurm- 
ers  in  Aroostook  County.  I  was  able  to 
get  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  and  to 
appropriate  such  funds  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote. 

But  again  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives displayed  its  lack  of  consideration 
for  the  fanners  of  Arooetook  County, 
and  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee conferees  killed  this  legislation  of 
mine  that  the  Senate  had  unanimously 
supported. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  the  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  needs  of  Arooetook 
County.  Not  only  has  the  House  this  year 
killed  these  two  measures  designed  to 
aid  Aroostook  County  farmers,  but  the 
House  has  also  killed  the  Senate  passed 
funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  power  proj- 
ect in  Arooetook  County. 

Year  after  year  at  my  request,  the 
Senate  has  repeatedly  appropriated 
$800,000  for  the  Dickey -Lincoln  power 
project,  but  year  after  year  the  House 
has  Icllled  all  such  funds  for  Aroostook 
County  by  action  on  the  House  floor  and 
by  the  action  of  the  House  appropria- 
tions conferees.  The  latest  action  of  the 
House  In  klUing  the  Senate  appropriated 
$800,000  for  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  power 
project  was  that  taken  by  the  House 
appropriations  conferees. 

I  deei^  regret  the  lack  of  friends  in 
the  House  for  Aroostook  County  as  most 


recently  evidenced  by  the  negative  action 
in  the  House  yesterday  in  killing  the 
legislation  it  did.  In  contrast,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  repeatedly  proved 
frtandship  of  the  Senate  for  Aroostook 
county  in  the  unanimous  support  it  has 
given  over  the  years  for,  first,  prohltrttlon 
of  potato  futiires  trading;  second,  land 
retirement  funds;  and  third,  appropria- 
tions for  the  Dickey -Lincoln  power 
project.        ■ 

NUCLEAR    SAFETY    PROBLEMS    DE- 

SCRIBED     TO      THE      SCIENTIFIC 

COMMUNITY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Science 
magazine,  which  is  a  publication  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advtince- 
ment  of  Science,  carried  a  series  of  four 
articles  on  nuclear  power  safety-prob- 
lems during  September.  The  magazine 
has  a  circulation  of  about  165,000  copies, 
mostly  within  the  sclentlflc  commimitj-. 

The  articles  are  written  by  Robert  Gil- 
lette, who  has  published  several  addi- 
tional articles  on  nuclear  power  in  pre- 
vious issues  of  Science,  including  May  28. 
1971,  July  9,  1971,  and  May  5.  1972. 

In  his  report  September  15,  1972,  GU- 
lette  quotes  a  prominent  engineer  at  the 
AECs  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  as 
follows : 

What  bothers  me  most  Is  that  after  20 
vears.  we  are  stUl  making  purely  subjective 
judgments  about  what  Is  Important  and  what 
Is  not  In  reactor  safety.  Purely  by  decree, 
some  things  lllte  the  rupture  of  a  reactor 
pressure  vessel  are  ruled  Impossible.  To  de- 
cide these  things  without  some  objective 
measure  of  probabilities  Is,  to  me,  almost 
criminal. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  a  columnist 
syndicated  in  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  as  follows  in  his  commentary  Oc- 
tober 11. 1972: 

Reading  QUlette's  aeries  is  the  next  beat 
thing  to  coming  down  with  a  howling  case 
of  leuk^ia  .  .  .  Thla  l«n't  an  abstruse 
halr-puUlng  cont«st  between  a  bunch  of  far- 
outo  In  white  lab  smocks.  Your  life  may  de- 
pend on  the  outcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Robert  Gillette's  four  articles 
from  the  September  1,  8, 15,  and  22  issues 
of  Science  magazine  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

[From  Science  magazine,  Sept.  1,  1973) 

Nvcuaaa  Safbtt — TH*  Booxa  or  Oisskmt 

"It  Is  somewhat  confustng  that  concern 
over  nuclear  plant  safety  haa  Increased  re- 
cently. Some  explanation  to  be  found  In 
sensationalist  publications  .  .  .  but  the  most 
Important  reason  appears  to  be  the  wide- 
spread laclt  of  knowledge  of  both  the  ex- 
cellent safety  record  of  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  and  the  extreme  elTorts.  unprece- 
dented in  any  other  Industry,  to  assure  that 
nuclear  plants  are  designed,  constructed,  and 
operated  with  the  htgheet  attention  to  pub- 
lic and  employee  safety." — The  \3A.  Atomic 
Energy  Commlaelon,  In  a  statement  to  the 
congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  February  1973. 

"This  Is  being  advertised  as  a  i  o-rlak 
business  and  that's  not  true.  We  don'v  know 
that  reactors  are  unsafe,  but  we're  concerned 
about  their  being  as  safe  as  the  manufac- 
turers would  like  you  to  believe.  Maybe  it's 
tune  the  AKC  told  the  public  that  If  people 
want  to  turn  the  Itghta  on  they  are  going 
to  have  to  expect  to  loae  a  reactor  now  and 


then,  and  poeslbly  suffer  great  dlalooaUons 
and  propertv  lueses  as  well.' — A  aeolor  nae- 
tor  safety  engineer,  Nattonal  RMkOtor  TieUng 
Station.  Idaho  PaUs,  JdalMt. 

The  great  public  dekate  over  raai»»»on 
standard*  that  flared  up  S  yeaie  ago  haa 
peaeefuUy  declined  In  recent  months,  prob- 
ably because  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiseioa 
(ABC)  decided  to  impose  strict  new  UmlU 
on  the  nuclear  power  plant  emlsalone  that 
sparked  the  controversy  in  the  first  place. 
Bm  even  as  that  furor  was  dying  down,  a 
new  one  ■was  swtfOy  rising  m  its  place— thU 
time  over  the  abUlty  of  reactor  safety  sys- 
tems to  guard  against  a  disastrous  aocideni, 
should  a  nuclear  plant  suddenly  lose  its  cool- 
ing water  Expressions  of  puaalement  from 
the  AEC  notwithstanding,  the  Indication* 
are  that  this  new  debate  over  rerotor  safety 
comee  a*  less  of  a  surprise  than  the  com- 
mission's remarks  to  Congress  would  suggest. 
To  be  sure,  the  ABC  has  spent  tens  of  nui- 
Uons  cf  doUars  In  the  past  36  years  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  nudear  power  plants.  And  it 
is  probably  true,  as  the  ABC  claim*,  tha* 
the  fears  of  an  iU-informed  ?«'>»'=  widj. he 
eacemeas  of  "seMattonaUat"  publication* 
have  helped  to  magnify  and  distort  the  rlaJu 
inherent  in  nuclear  plants. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  issues  ol  nuclear 
safety  are  real.  What  is  more,  they  appear 
to  b«;  a  direct  outgrowth  of  serious  internal 
troubles  that  have  been  buUdlng  up  for  sev- 
eral years  within  the  ABC's  SftS  mUUon  re- 
actor safety  research  program. 

The  new  safety  debate  ha*  centered  mainly 
on  the  adequacy  of  bwskup  coding  syetems 
in  nuclear  planU;  the  technical  substance 
of  this  IsBue  has  been  discussed  in  previous 
articles  (see  S«etic*.  6  May).  This  current 
artlde  and  others  to  foUow,  trace  th*  roou 
of  the  issue  to  problems  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nuclear  safety  program.  •«<1  « 
an  intense  discord  that  ha*  developed  be- 
tween the  ABC  and  Ite  national  latooratortea. 
This  first  mstsmment  outline*  the  major 
Krtevanoe*  of  safety  researchers  and  the  tur- 
bulent hUrtory  of  their  program.  A  second 
article  will  dlKJUSS  long  deUys  in  key  re- 
search projects,  and  a  third  wUl  take  up  the 
safety  program's  relation*  with  the  ABC » 
entirely  separate  regulatory  arm, 

The  internal  problems  of  the  nuclear  safety 
program  are  complex,  but  there  are  two 
main  ones.  First,  at  a  time  when  °wjre  and 
more  of  the  nations  utUlUes  are  building 
increaalngly  powerful  nuclear  plant*,  the 
safetv  program  has  accumulate*  an  enor- 
mous backlog  of  unflnlatoed  research  and 
unanswered  questions.  Construction  of  large 
experimental  faclliuee  the  commlaelon  ItseiX 
has  repeatedly  dewjrlbed  as  urgenUy  needed 
has  fallen  years  behind  schedule.  One 
nuclear  test  faculty  at  the  ABC's  NaUonal 
Reactor  Teetlng  Station  In  Idaho  that  wa» 
supposed  to  have  been  finished  in  the  mid- 
dle l»eO's  18  still  being  built,  and  It  shows 
little  ppomlae  of  producing  ueef ul  daU  before 
the  middle  I970's,  By  then,  as  many  a*  80 
benefited  from  theee  data  wUl  be  near  com- 
pletion or  In  operation. 

There  ai*.  in  addition,  doaen*  of  "problem 
area* "  in  the  safety  of  conventional  water- 
cooled  reactors  that  remain  unresolved. 
Many  of  theee  problems  are  described  In  a 
1970  ABC  publlcaUon  entitled  "Water  Re- 
actor Safety  Program  Plan."  The  plan  out- 
lines 139  unsettled  safety  queetlon*.  and 
designates  44  of  them  (m  the  docuoient  s 
emphasis  I  aa  "rerjr  urgent,  ket  problem 
areas,  the  soluUon  ol  which  would  cieorlK 
have  gremt  impact,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  a  major  crltloal  aspect  of  reactor 
safety." 

The  second  major  problem  concerns  th* 
attttodes  that  safety  roeearchers  themselves, 
working  m  the  naUonal  laboratories,  hold 
toitaid  all  thU  tmflnlehed  buslnees  a  serie* 
of  Interviews  during  th*  past  3  months  re- 
veals that  many  of  them  are  genuinely  wor- 
ried about  it. 

In  Waahlngton.  the  oSclal  poaUloo  U  tl».i 
completion  of  this  werk  oertaliUy  would  be 
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ia»tnlb\».  but  tbftt.  in  tb«  m««ntun«. 
QTHiMr  ptamu  are  being  (tMlgn«d  with  sui- 
IflMnt  'eimmarvHiBm"  to  nuik*  up  ror  any 
laevrMlntlM  In  tb«tr  p«rfarm*DO*.  In  tb« 
u£lUl«l  lAberktorlM.  howerer.  a  numb«r  of 
Mfety  tmtmmUmrm  an  far  laas  confident.  "We 
an  not  trying  to  tm  aoclcl«nt-moiiger«."  on* 
;>f<»}Mt  amatiign  a*7*.  "But  w«  don't  think 
mr  tooU  ar*  adaquato  for  ptovlng  thia 
laMrtton." 

Aa  tha  new  debate  haa  grown  during  the 
pact  3  yemrs.  flrat  internally,  the*  out  in 
puWIc  Tiew  aclentlata  and  englnaars  In  the 
safety  program  have  come  to  believe  that 
thetr  work  U  linked  to  a  vital  national  U- 
ru«.  At  tb*  MBM  tin*,  tboae  lnt«rvl*w«d  say 
^liM  b*ve  aiao  become  convinced  that  the 
AK3.  in  Ita  eacerneoB  to  develop  a  thriving 
nuclear  indaatry — and  to  get  on  with  bulld- 
r!«  the  breeder  raaetort  It  haa  dreamed 
about  for  30  yeara— haa  deUberately  by- 
paeeed  tough  safety  queetlona  stlU  hanging 
over  ordinary,  water-cooled  reactor*. 

Theae  baUafs  are  thoroughly  entangled 
with  wKUapread  feelings  of  dlacontent  over 
important  Chajigaa  that  have  occurred  In 
nlattona  batweKi  the  AEC  in  Washington 
and  Ita  natleoal  labormtorlea.  During  the 
past  several  years,  much  of  the  old  autonomy 
the  latooratortaa  had  enjoyed  for  two  decades 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  forceful  new  style 
of  nMoiagetBent  from  Washington.  And  along 
with  the  new  managemaot  has  come  a  new 
emphaate  on  applied  research  and  engineer- 
ing tasks  that  seam  Inappropriate,  If  not  dis- 
tasteful, to  many.  Raaearchers  and  admin - 
istraton  In  the  laboratortee  do  seem  to  rec- 
o?rn»Be  that,  to  some  eitent,  these  changes 
ar»  an  tnavttabla  reault  of  advances  In  nu- 
clear t*ctinolo«7.  But  they  are  nonetheless 
unhappy  with  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
practice  of  "overmana«»ment '  by  Washing- 
ton that  allows  little  opportunity  to  appeal 
and  debate  decisions  as  to  which  research 
ts  Important  and  which  la  not.  The  end 
result  of  all  theae  feelings  baa  been  a  deep, 
and  for  some,  a  ratber  bitter  estrangement 
from  AEC  headquarters  that  has  done  noth- 
ing to  speed  the  laggard  pace  of  safety  re- 
search. 

To  put  things  In  an  organizational  con- 
text, it  Bhotild  be  noted  that  all  of  the  tSS 
mUlion  the  ABO  plans  to  spend  on  safety 
research  this  year  will  flow  through  the 
agency's  main  "promotional"  branch,  the 
Dlvlaton  of  Reactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology (RDT) .  This  division  holds  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  civilian  reactor  R  &  D — Includ- 
ing safety  research  and  the  commission's 
most  prominent  undertaking,  the  multlbll- 
.lon  dollar  breeder  program,  i  Whereas  this 
arrangement  may  make  good  sense  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  many  of  the 
AEC's  critics — both  Inside  and  out — regard 
!t  as  a  bullt-m  conflict  of  Intereet.  In  the 
sense  that  a  single  imlt  of  the  agency  Is  re- 
sponsible both  for  encouraging  the  growth 
of  an  industry  and  for  supporting  reeearch 
Tvlth  a  high  potential  for  raising  embar- 
rassing questions  about  the  Industry's  safety. 
Thus,  one  of  the  key  questions  to  be  an- 
swered Is  whether  the  RDT  has  been  able  to 
discharge  both  dutlee  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
Its  critics  contand  that  It  has  not.) 

This  year,  roughly  half  the  tS3  million 
earmarked  for  safety  will  go  Into  water  re- 
actor stTidles — the  foctia  of  concern — and 
half  into  breeder  safety.  Of  the  water-reactor 
money,  about  M  mllUon  is  destined  for  Oak 
Ridge  National  Labontory  to  pay  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous aasortmant  of  eight  to  ten  proj- 
ects involrlng  T8  stfcntlsts  and  engineers. 
Some  of  this  also  goea  for  research  contracted 
by  Oak  Ridge  to  a  small  number  of  uni- 
versities and  prtvate  Orms. 

The  remaining  $30  mlUlofi  for  water  re- 
actor safety  is  deattned  for  the  National 
Reactor  TMtlng  Station  (NRTB) ,  where  the 
ABCB  "operating  contractor,"  the  Aerojet 
Nuclear  Corporation,  does  moat  of  the  na- 
tion's water  reactor  safety  research.  About 
130  scientists  and  engineers  at  Idaho  draw 
their  aataxles  from  this  m<»ey.  TeehnleaUy, 


aU  are  employees  not  of  the  govemmsnt  but 
of  ANC,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Aerojat-Oeneral 
Corporation  that  exists  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  running  the  Idaho  Instanatlon. 

Tbtm.  In  urttlcttlng  AEC  policies,  the  dissi- 
dent sdentlsts  and  engineers  at  Oak  Rtdge 
and  Aero}«t  place  themselves  In  the  difficult 
poattloo  of  biting  the  only  hand  that  feeds 
tbem — namely,  the  RDT,  and  more  precisely, 
the  dlvlsloa's  controversial  dlrect<»',  MUton 
Shaw. 

A  former  aide  to  Vice  Admiral  Hymsn  O. 
Rlckover.  Shaw  supervised  the  design  and 
development  of  the  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  and  the 
crulaer  Long  Beach  before  taking  up  bis  pres- 
ent Job  in  December  1964.  Over  the  years — 
and  In  spite  of  criticism  from  the  labora- 
torlsa— be  has  acquired  a  reputation  In 
Washtngtoo  as  a  strong  and  competent  ad- 
ministrator A  man  of  engaging  bluntness, 
Shaw  readily  concedes  that  dissension  exists 
In  his  safety  program,  though  he  says  the 
reasons  are  not  entirely  clear  to  him. 

"Unquestionably,  people  are  unht^py.  and 
morale  at  Idaho  is  poor."  he  said  In  a  recent 
Interview,  "but  sometimes  It's  hard  to  know 
why,"  Sbaw  suggested  that  some  of  the  en- 
mity may  be  a  natural  backlash  to  several 
traumatic  but  necessary  management  shake- 
ups  at  Idaho  over  the  past  few  years.  He  also 
spoke  of  an  "unwillingness"  In  the  labora- 
tories to  adapt  to  changes  Imposed  by  an  ad- 
vancing technology.  Beyond  this,  he  said, 
the  closeness  of  researchers  to  their  work  may 
mak*  the  possibility  of  nuclear  aecldents 
"seem  more  real  than  It  is"  and  thus  may 
Inflate  the  urgency  of  safety  research  In  their 
eyes.  There  are.  moreover,  strong  feelings 
among  Shaw's  staff  that  the  laboratories  sim- 
ply are  "hungry  tot  contracts"  and  are  willing 
to  exaggerate  safety  problems  to  get  them — 
an  accusation  the  researchers  angrily  deny. 
What,  specifically,  are  the  laboratories' 
grievances?  During  Interviews,  research  ad- 
ministrators at  Oak  Ridge  and  Idaho  ex- 
pressed a  variety  of  allegations,  which  will 
be  examined  in  more  detail  later.  Among 
these  were  charges  that: 

Between  19fl8  and  1971  the  RDT  bootlegged 
money  from  water  reactor  safety  to  accelerate 
the  breeder,  and  In  the  process  killed  or  cut 
back  a  number  of  key  research  projects 
that  had  Just  begun  to  raise  questions  about 
nuclear  plants  coming  up  for  licensing. 

Shaw  had  shown  considerable  Indifference 
toward  urgent  needs  of  the  regulatory  branch 
for  technical  help  during  this  period,  and  for 
several  years  forbade  direct  contact  between 
safety  researchers  and  the  AEC's  regulat<M7 
staff. 

Shaw  allowed  reactor  manufacturers  to 
pass  Judgment  on  new  reeearch  proposals 
from  the  laboratory,  and  tended  to  skirt 
questions  the  industry  Insisted  it  had  solved, 
even  though  safety  researchers  disagreed. 
Some  of  those  Interviewed  said  they  consid- 
ered this  an  effort  to  curry  the  Industry's  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  breeder. 

Shaw  had  used  contractors  at  Idaho  as  a 
scapegoat  for  long  construction  delays  on 
major  test  facilities  for  which  ha  himself 
was  largely  reeponstble. 

Besides  aU  this,  there  Is  a  profotmd  dissat- 
isfaction with  Shaw's  tight  control  over  RDT 
programs  in  the  laboratories.  His  style  of  ad- 
ministration is  often  described  in  the  lab- 
oratorle*  as  "vindictive"  and  "autocratic" 
and  one  that  is  not  above  "forcing  out"  com- 
petent research  managers  who  persist  in 
their  dissent  from  official  thinking.  An  Oak 
Ridge  administrator  In  the  middle  of  the 
'end  with  Washington  summarizes  this  view : 
It's  no  secret  that  there  has  been  a  trend 
away  from  science  and  toward  more  engineer- 
ing work  In  the  laboratories  for  a  good  num- 
t)er  of  years,  and  this  Is  understandable,  giv- 
en the  state  of  the  technology.  I  don't  regard 
It  with  disfavor,  although  we  would  like  to 
do  more  science.  ...  My  big  complaint 
about  Shaw's  setup  is  that  too  often  it  runs 
on  the  assumptioa  that  the  chief  Is  always 
right,   rather  than   In  a  manner   consistent 


with  the  public  welfare  where  open  debate 
takes  place.  In  my  view,  the  wrong  people 
are  In  charge  of  water-reactor  safety. 

In  talking  about  their  grievances,  critics 
both  at  Oak  Ridga  and  Idaho  unlt<>rmly  in- 
sisted on  anonymity.  They  contended  that 
use  of  thetr  namee  in  connection  with  criti- 
cism of  AKO  poUoies  or  officials  wouVd,  in  all 
probability,  coat  them  their  Jobs.  As  evidence, 
several  named  colleagues  who  had  once  held 
high-level  posttlona  In  the  safety  program 
and  had  been  shuffled  to  "nothing  Jobs,"  they 
said,  after  clashing  with  Shaw.  "His  is  a  vin- 
dictive administration,"  satd  one  man  who 
supervises  a  large-scale  project  at  Oak  Rtdge, 
and  people  are  frightened." 

At  the  Idaho  facility  the  level  of  anxiety 
seemed  even  higher,  and  not  without  reason. 
In  an  interview,  Charles  Leeper,  a  physicist 
who  became  president  of  Aerojet  Nuclear  last 
year,  emphasised  that  it  was  essential  that 
the  company  maintain  good  relations  with  its 
customer" — in  this  case,  the  RDT  and  Ita 
director.  "I'm  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the 
Air  Forct,"  Leeper  said,  "and  I've  watched 
program  managers  go  down  the  chute  right 
and  left  because  they  had  trouble  with  the 
customer." 

Prior  to  tills  repMter'B  arrival  at  Idaho 
Falls,  where  the  NRTS  maUiialns  Its  admin- 
istrative offices,  Leeper  said  he  reminded  his 
senior 'staff  of  a  standing  rule  that  only  he 
would  express  the  WMnpany  viewpoint. 
Others,  he  aald,  were  free  to  voice  personal 
or  professional  oplntons,  but  only  under  this 
proviso:  that  If  any  employee's  comments 
sour  his  relationship  with  the  customer,  w* 
caniyot  guarantee  that  after  some  time  has 
elapsed  that  be  will  still  be  In  bis  same  posi- 
tion. We  would,  however,  make  eveiry  effort 
to  find  blm  a  suitable  opening  In  this  orga- 
nization, or  elsewhere  In  Aerojet,  or  allow 
him  to  look  beyond  the  company." 

For  some  Aerojet  staff,  discretion  thus 
ruled  out  talking  In  company  offices.  They 
did,  howsver,  consent  to  make  arrangements 
for  evening  meetings  at  a  designated  spot  on 
a  back  street  In  Idaho  Palls,  followed  by  a 
drive  to  private  homes  some  miles  away. 

That  men  nationally  recognized  In  their 
profession  should  feel  Impelled  to  such  ma- 
neuvers suggests  how  far  relations  between 
the  commission  and  the  Idaho  Installation 
have  deteriorated.  For  a  fair  perspecWve  on 
the  long  trail  of  events  that  led  to  this 
situation  it  Is  worthwhile  to  trace  the  early 
history  of  the  NRTS,  Its  mission  and  self- 
image,  and  the  ways  In  which  both  were 
sharply  transmuted  in  the  mld-1960'B. 

The  Idaho  facility  had  a  fitful  beginning  la 
the  late  I940's  as  the  newly  formed  Atomic 
Energy  Commisaton  began  roughing  out  Its 
ambitious  peacetime  plans  for  mUltary  and 
civilian  reactors.  The  commission  had  chosen 
the  freahly  organized  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory near  Chicago  to  lead  its  reactor 
R&D  progranas,  and  It  came  close  to  going 
a  step  further  and  picking  Argonne  as  the 
place  to  buUd  a  series  of  large  experimental 
reactors — among  them  the  first  breeder,  the 
ftrst  prototype  propulsion  plant  for  nuclear 
submarines,  and  ttxe  AEC's  powerful  Mate- 
rials Testing  Reactor. 

The  AEC  changed  Its  mind  on  this  point 
largely  at  the  behest  of  physicist  Edward 
Teller,  who  argued  that  the  "calculated  risks" 
taken  by  the  Manhattan  Project  during  the 
stress  of  war  could  no  longer  be  Jixstlfled, 
least  of  all  In  the  suburbs  of  what  was  then 
the  nation's  second  most  populous  urban 
area.  Adherents  of  the  Argonne  site — among 
them  Enrico  Perml,  Robert  Oppenhelmer, 
and  Olenn  Seaborg — complained  that  Teller 
and  the  safety  advisory  group  he  headed  for 
the  AEC  had  exaggerated  the  dangers  of  a 
nuclear  accident,  but  Teller  prevaUed.  In 
1947,  the  commission  began  a  search  across 
the  West  for  a  place  to  establish  a  remote 
proving  ground. 

The  site  that  the  conuniaslon  finally  select- 
ed, an  old  Navy  gunnery  range  30  miles  west 
of  Idaho  Palis,  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
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MBOte.  Even  today,  as  In  the  1M01,  the 
overwhelming  impression  a  visitor  reeetres 
of  the  NBT8  is  one  of  vast  empttneas.  NMrly 
tne  slM  of  Rhode  I«and.  the  am  apntrla 
^gMss  893  squai*  mllee  of  sandABd  aagebruaH 
,ad  the  black,  contorted  Uya  flow*  of  the 
Soaks  River  plain.  Snowy  peaks  of  three 
uiountain  ranges — the  Btttemoot,  Lemhi,  and 
Lost  River  mountains — eml»raoe  the  site  on 
Its  western  boundary.  To  the  east,  more  than 
100  mUes  across  the  fUt  deaert  (and  weU 
beyond  the  site's  perimeter)  three  sharp 
gpirss  of  the  Tetons  are  viaMBle  on  the  elear- 
eet  days.  Within  the  proving  ground,  olustan 
of  reactors  and  laboratories  are  scattered 
miles  apart. 

BOOU   TIMXS   IN    THS    ISSO'S 

During  the  1950'a  the  testing  sUtion  grew 
rapUly — in  fact,  well  beyond  the  commis- 
sion's initial  expectations— as  Congress,  at 
the  urging  of  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic 
Xaacgy,  piunped  more  than  43  billion  Into 
military  reactors  and  the  ABC's  burgeoning 
eflorts  to  promote  civilian  power  reactors. 
In  1946  the  AEC  thought  it  eventually  might 
build  as  many  as  10  reactors  In  Idaho:  by 
the  mld-1900'8  40  dotted  the  landscape  and 
9  more  were  completed  or  under  construc- 
tion by  last  year.  The  total  Investment  in 
hardware  at  the  NRTS  has  since  passed  •900 
million  and  the  work  force,  though  down 
from  a  peak  of  6600,  remains  nearly  4000. 

Despite  its  great  coot  and  historic  im- 
portance to  nuclear  technology  though,  the 
KRTS  somehow  always  remained  the  ugly 
duckling  In  the  commission's  collection  of 
research  establishments,  never  quite  achiev- 
ing recognition  as  a  full-fledged  national 
isboratory.  For  one  thing,  institutional 
arrangements  lent  an  overall  incoherence 
to  the  Installation  that  made  it  seem  to 
outsiders  as  more  of  a  melange  of  Independ- 
ent BCtlvlUes  than  a  unified  laboratory.  It 
was  thought  of  mainly  as  the  place  where 
separate  groups — the  Navy.  Argonne,  West- 
Inghouse,  Oeneral  Electric,  and  others — 
went  to  btilld  exporlmental  reactors  In  secure 
liolatlon  not  only  from  the  public,  but.  as 
things  worked  out,  from  each  other  as  well. 
Above  all  Charles  Leeper  says.  NRTS  is  stUl 
chiefly  a  proving  grotmd.  "One  protrtem,"  he 
says,  "is  that  some  people  would  like  It  to 
be  a  national  laboratory  but  It  is  not." 

Even  BO,  a  collective  sense  of  Identity  as 
an  Important  and  distinctive  research  Insti- 
tution did  manage  to  take  root  over  the 
years.  It  fluarlsbed.  Interestingly  enough, 
within  the  nuclear  dlTlsion  of  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company,  which  the  AXC  hired  In 
I960  as  the  site's  operating  contractor.  Dur- 
ing the  next  IS  years,  the  Phillips  contingent 
provided  a  full  range  of  "housekeeping"  serv- 
ices for  the  site  and  It  operated  (and  helped 
to  design)  a  doeen  test  reactors  for  the 
commission.  Along  the  way,  Phillips  acquired 
several  hundred  scientists  and  engineers, 
many  of  them  reactor  physicists  and  ma- 
terials sclentiets  who  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  scientific  base  for  adavnoed 
designs  of  reactors 

Within  Phillips  the  fliBt  semblance  of  a 
coherent  safety  research  program  speared 
In  the  1960*8.  It  grew  quickly,  in  step  with 
the  general  pace  of  reactor  R  &  D.  As  the 
program  expanded  it  acquired  a  certain  co- 
heslveness  and  esprit,  nurttixed  partly  by 
the  exotic  nature  of  its  work— the  abnormal 
behavior  of  nuclear  plants — and  partly  by 
a  large  measure  of  freedom  the  commission 
granted  It  In  choosing  which  problem  de- 
manded first  and  closest  attention. 

Reminiscing  about  happier  times,  one 
manager  at  Idaho  described  the  mission  of 
the  safety  program  and  its  liberal  relation- 
ship with   the   AEC   this   way: 

"The  commission  put  us  out  here  16  years 
ago  to  learn  about  abnormal  reactor  be- 
havior and  to  think  about  what  would  hap- 
pen If  one  of  these  machines  went  out  of 
control.  .  .  .  You  have  to  understand  that 
an  operating,  pressurized  water  reactor  con- 


tains an  immense  amount  of  stored  energy — 
the  e^utvalent  of  60,000  pounds  of  TNT  in 
the  maohamcel  energy  of  the  clreulattng  hot 
water  alone,  and  60  to  100  times  that  In 
thermal  energy.  The  whole  problem  comes 
down  to  ooatalnlng  thU  energy  to  squeeee 
a  little  more  out  of  the  nuclear  fuel,  and 
to  oontroUimg  this  energy  in  the  event  of 
anaoddant. 

"This  Is  such  an  extremely  compUoated 
are*  that,  hlartorloaUy,  Waablngton  was  con- 
tent to  let  us  tell  them  what  their  designs 
didn't  cover,  and  to  make  rseiaroh  propoaals. 
In  effect,  they  let  us  tell  them  what  we 
should  be  doing  In  reactor  safety." 

This  prolonged  honeymoon  b^an  a  swift 
decline  in  1066,  shortly  after  Shaw  took  com- 
mand of  clTlllan  reactor  programs.  By  laet 
yeer,  the  relKtlonahlp  had  fully  reversed  it- 
self: Now  the  NRTS,  and  the  safety  program 
in  particular,  function  on  a  short,  tl^t  leash 
from  Washington.  Research  proposals  are 
subjected  to  painstaking  scrutiny  by  teams 
of  engineers  under  Shaw;  money  available 
and  the  tasks  assigned  to  Idaho  vary  from 
month  to  nuxntb  under  strict  control  from 
headquarters. 

"Isn't  this  reasonable?"  Leeper  says 
rhetorically.  "The  highly  creative  days  and 
the  permissive  times  are  behind  us.  and  the 
demands  now  are  for  a  bard  bitten  reductton 
to  economical  practices." 

The  researobers  themselves  agree  that 
times  are  hard  all  right,  but  not  quite  In 
the  same  sense.  During  one  conversation 
three  senior  scientists  and  engineers  com- 
plained that  the  budget  now  fluctviates  wild- 
ly, that  Washington  often  assigns  new  tasks 
without  allocating  more  money,  and  that  the 
emphasis  in  research  programs  continually 
varies — all  with  little  explanation  from 
Washington.  Said  one  project  manager: 

"The  budget  has  become  a  year -long  con- 
fusion, a  continuing  battle.  It  gets  rewritten 
four  or  five  times  a  year;  the  year  before  last 
it  was  reprogranomed  no  less  than  13  times. 
We  are  constantly  having  to  accelerate  some 
projects,  decelerate  others,  and  shift  people 
from  one  thing  to  another.  AU  of  this  gives 
the  safety  program  a  great  Instability  and 
generally  slows  our  progress." 

Another  critic  at  Idaho  added  this  com- 
mentary: 

"It  has  been  Impressed  upon  us  that  we 
are  a  captive  contractor,  and  this  is  one  of 
our  main  complaints.  It  means  that  we're 
not  allowed  to  pick  up  contracts  from  else- 
where— from  the  AEC  or  the  Industry — in 
times  of  slack  budgets.  We're  forever  having 
to  hire  professional  people,  lay  them  off,  hire 
them  back.  .  .  .  Under  manpower  ceilings 
set  in  Washington,  we  sometimes  have  more 
money  to  spend  than  people  to  spend  it  on. 
After  awhile,  guys  get  tired  of  being  shuffled 
from  one  Job  to  another,  or  of  pumping  gas 
and  selling  real  estste  in  town,  waiting  to  be 
rehired,  and  they  leave,  irs  pretty  hard  to 
keep  research  teams  together  under  these 
conditions.  .  .  " 

Shaw  says  that  when  he  took  over  in  1904, 
reactor  RAD  programs  in  all  the  national 
laboratories  were  in  a  "deplorable"  state.  Re- 
search on  watercooled  reactors,  he  says,  was 
poorly  coordinated  among  the  laboratories, 
frequently  redundant,  and  heavily  entwined 
with  basic  research  ventures  to  an  extent 
that  it  was  no  longer  appropriate  for  a  tech- 
nology presumably  on  the  brink  of  com- 
mercial statTis, 

As  he  saw  It,  there  were  two  main  tasks  at 
hand;  To  wean  the  Industry  from  govern- 
ment support  of  water  reactors,  and  to  mar- 
shal his  forces  for  a  concerted  thrust  on  the 
commission's  prime  objective — an  economical 
breeder.  By  all  accounts,  he  took  on  both 
these  tasks  with  immense  e:Qerg7  and  with 
a  lesson  learned  from  Admiral  Rlckover — 
namely,  that  a  tough,  centralized  nunage- 
ment  stressing  a  "disciplined  engineering 
approach"  both  to  research  and  to  con- 
struction of  new  reactors  may  not  win 
friends,  but  it  gets  results. 


The  results  so  far  are  mixed,  but  certainly 
few  friends  have  been  won.  Within  "wintK« 
after  taking  office  In  Deeember  1964,  Shaw 
began  a  series  of  drastic  reorganisations  at 
Idaho  that  finally  brought  the  demise  of  the 
PhlUlps  oTgaalzatlon  laet  year,  the  rise  of 
Aerojet  in  Ite  place,  and  a  continuing  series 
of  pnrges  of  old  Phillips  people  from  the 
new  Aerojet  structxire. 

Simultaneously,  amid  this  turmoil,  Shaw 
began  Imposing  a  rigorous  and  unfamiliar 
regimen  of  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  on  research  projects  in  all  the 
ABC's  labormtorlee.  Idaho  included.  It  was 
all  part  of  the  new  era  of  engineering  dis- 
cipline, and  it  was  necessary,  Shaw  says,  in 
order  to  rectify  slipshod  practices  in  the  oon- 
duct  of  research.  But  to  workers  in  the  lab- 
oratorlea.  the  new  regulations  and  the  paper- 
work that  came  with  them  placed  a  stag- 
gering and,  they  felt,  inapprc^rlate  and  un- 
necessary burden  on  their  work  with  Ilttte 
benefit  In  return. 

"Engineering  is  the  name  of  the  gams." 
says  Shaw,  an  engineer. 

"When  he  came  in,  science  died,"  says  a 
physicist  St  Idaho. 

Thus,  by  1967,  the  present  conflicts  had 
been  kindled,  and  the  forces  were  set  In 
motion  that  would  bring  safety  research  of 
the  highest  priority  to  a  virtual  standstill. — 
Robert  Qillette. 
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NucLBAB  Sapxtt  (II)  :  TRS  Tbass  or  Dklat 
(By  Robert  OUlette) 

Although  It  could  hardly  have  foreseen  so 
at  the  time,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
embarked  In  1963  on  a  construction  project 
that  was  to  become  one  of  the  longaet- 
running,  most  trouble-ridden  venttires  of  Its 
kind  In  the  commission's  28-year  history. 
That  was  the  year  the  AEC  set  out  to  build 
a  modest  little  nuclear  reactor  called  LOFT 
at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  in 
the  Idaho  desert.  The  reactor's  name  was  an 
acronym  from  "Loes  of  Fluid  Test."  and  It 
apUy  Indicated  the  (18  million  facility's  un- 
usual  mission. 

According  to  plans  at  the  time,  LOFT 
would  be  completed  In  1966.  It  would  then 
be  studded  with  Instruments  and  sealed  In- 
side a  massive  concrete  and  steel  "contain- 
ment" dome  at  the  desert  proving  ground. 
After  a  series  of  small-scale  exp>erlments. 
technicians  would  run  the  reactor  up  to  Its 
full  power  of  60  megawatts  and  abruptly 
drain  it  of  its  cooling  water. 

Inside  the  dome,  LOTT  would  partially 
melt.  But  in  destroying  itself  it  vrould  give 
safety  researchers  their  first  look  at  a  reactor 
in  the  throes  of  what  the  AEC  had  formally 
declared  to  be  the  "maximum  credible  acci- 
dent" that  a  nuclear  p>ower  plant  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  suffer — a  major  loss  of 
cooling  water  through  a  rupttired  pipe. 

The  LOFT  project  was,  therefore,  of  cen- 
tral Importance  to  the  commission's  safety 
research  program.  In  making  this  point,  In 
Its  annual  requests  to  Congress  for  money, 
the  AEC  was  not  stingy  with  superlatives. 
LOFT  was  the  largest  and  most  vital "  test 
facility  In  the  safety  program.  It  was  the 
"focal  point  which  provides  a  fundamental 
sense  of  direction  to  water  reactor  safety  In- 
vestigations." Among  other  things,  LOFT 
would  demonstrate  a  "live  accident  [that] 
makes  Investigators  face  reality." 

Later  on,  the  AEC  promised  that  LOFT 
could  make  "extensive  contributions"  toward 
erasing  nagging  doubts  about  the  adequacy 
of  backup  cooling  systems  in  nuclear  power 
plants — a  subject  the  commission  considered 
to  be  "perhaps  the  most  urgent  problem  in 
water  reactor  safety,"  even  before  it  became 
a  public  issue. 

For  all  Its  stellar  Importanoe  though,  the 
only  reality  LOFT  has  yet  made  anyone  face 
Is  that  putting  together  an  experlnaental  re> 
actcMT — even  a  small  one — can  be  a  very  try- 
ing experience.  Nine  yeara  later,  the  AEC  Is 
still  struggling  to  finish  building  the  LOFT 
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imciiitj,  let  ftlon*  nin  It.  At  Uat  report  con- 
struction w*a  SO  percent  oomptotMi,  but 
work  l«  now  loor*  ihftn  d  y*axt  behind  scbed- 
ui*.  LOiTT't  cruclAl  «zp«rlinant«  b*ve  been 
•xpaodad  in  scope  but  poetpooed  until  1074 
or  1976;  by  tben,  m  m*ny  m  80  nudeer 
power  planu  tli*t  mlgbt  b*ve  nude  um  ot 
ibe  reeuiu  in  tbeU  deetgn  will  Alreedy  be 
running  What's  more,  now  ibAt  oonitruc- 
ilon  coeu  have  ballooned  to  (36  million,  AEC 
offlcui*  in  charge  ot  the  project  have  Juet 
about  given  up  the  idea  of  letting  such  an 
expensive  piece  ol  equipment  sertoualy  dam- 
age itaell.  much  less  melt.  So  In  all  proba- 
bility the  conaummau  experiment  originally 
planned   will   not   take  place. 

Nor  la  IjOTT  the  only  ma)or  safety  teat  fa- 
cility to  have  guatained  long  delays  ai¥l  soar- 
ing Qoeta.  A  second  reactor  at  the  IdaJao  in- 
stallation— the  Power  Burst  Facility  (PBy)  — 
was  completed  last  summer.  4  ye*rs  Ut«  and 
ti  million  or  100  percent  over  the  original 
ooet  eetlmate.  The  PBP  was  deelgned  to  sub- 
ject nuclear  fuel  aaaembllee  to  abnormally 
streeaful  conditions,  in  order  to  better  un- 
deret*nd  the  behavior  of  fuel  rods  before  and 
during  an  accident.  The  commlseton  hae  dea- 
ignated  fuel-faUure  reeearch  ae  being  of 
highest  priority;  thxu  between  the  two  test 
reactorv.  some  of  the  most  urgent  safety 
reeearch  planned  by  the  ASC  haa  been  post- 
poned. 

What  happened  to  LO^T  and  PEP'  Inter- 
view* with  AXC  ofllelaU  in  Washington,  and 
svlth  selentUU  and  engineer*  at  the  NKTS 
In  Idaho,  turn  up  a  tangle  of  conflicting 
charges  and  countercharges  that  reflect 
strong  dlaharmonies  that  have  grown  up  be- 
tween the  two  sides  in  recent  years.  An  ar- 
ticle last  week  outlined  the  nature  of  these 
problem*  and  aome  ot  their  history.  This 
week's  article  attempt*  to  unravel  the  rea- 
sons for  delays  in  Important  safety  research 
projeeu  that  appear  to  be  both  cauae  and 
victim  of  this  enmity. 

The  basic  causes  of  delay  and  overrun  are 
clecr  enough  In  themselves;  the  controversy 
arises  over  whom.  If  anyone,  to  blAme.  For 
both  reactors,  the  tint  major  deUy*  occurred 
Just  at  the  point  when  detailed  designs  had 
been  completed  and  oonstrucrtton  was  about 
•.o  begin.  In  the  case  of  the  PBP.  the  fuel- 
restlng  facility.  ABC  headquarter*  sent  down 
an  order  in  AprU  19M  to  revise  the  blue- 
prints and  build  a  more  "ver»atlle"  reactor, 
capable  of  running  In  a  steady  state  as  weU 
as  of  producing  burst*  of  power.  It  wa*  a 
major  design  change,  and  one  that  the  Qov- 
ernment  Acoountlng  Office  iQAO),  the  In- 
vestigatory arm  of  Congress  estimates  cost 
$1.3  million  and  10  months  in  progress.  The 
QAO.  In  a  brief  report  on  LOPT  and  PBP 
last  year,  did  not  cotnment  on  the  merits  of 
this  decision. 

As  for  LOI^.  by  far  the  more  troubled  of 
the  two  project*,  the  AEC  decided  In  May 
1067  to  radically  alter  the  reactor's  main 
purpose  from  one  of  proof-testing  a  contain- 
ment shell  o*  the  type  that  surrounds  nu- 
clear power  plants  to  one  of  testing  out  emer- 
gency core  oooUng  systems.  In  this  case,  the 
OAO  report  made  no  comment  on  the  merits 
or  the  consequences  of  this  decision,  al- 
though a  reasonable  guess  might  attribute 
half  the  delay  and  ovemui  to  It. 

More  controversial  Is  the  matter  of  "qual- 
ity assxiranoe.  "  Both  sides  agree  that  Wash- 
ington made  a  vigorous  effort,  beginning 
about  lOM.  to  apply  strict  new  quality  stand- 
ards to  the  construction  of  the  two  re*ctor 
plants,  and  It  Is  evident  to  all  concerned 
th*t  both  projeou  became  bogged  down  In 
th«  process.  But  whose  fault  was  It? 

Mlltoo  Shaw,  the  ABC's  director  of  reactor 
d0T«lopment  and  technology  (ROT) ,  and  the 
central  flgure  In  this  dispute.  I*  explicit:  The 
reeponslblllty,  be  has  made  amply  clear  in 
interrMw*  and  In  testimony  before  the  con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
BMrgy,  bekmcs  to  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
Oompftoy.  wboee  nuclear  dlTlslon  was  hired 
by  the  AEC  in  ISfiO  to  run  the  NRTB  and  to 


manage  the  Idaho  site's  safety  research  pro- 
grams. At  Shaw's  behest,  the  AEC  severed  lU 
remaining  tie*  with  Phllltps  last  summer  and 
turned  over  full  responsibility  for  safety  pro- 
graas  to  the  new  operating  contractor  at 
NRTB,  the  Aerojet  Nuclear  Corporation. 

Shaw  deecrlbes  the  years  trying  to  com- 
plete the  two  projecte — particularly  VOrT — 
as  one  of  the  most  frustrating  experiences  of 
his  life.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  their  ob- 
jectives were  'narrowly  concelTed  *  by  Phil- 
lips. And  second,  for  some  reason,  the  com- 
pany had  endless  problems  getting  pump*, 
valves,  and  other  parts  of  "acceptable  qual- 
ity." 

"For  one  reason  or  another,"  be  told  the 
Joint  Committee  in  March  1870,  "we  were 
unable  to  get  from  PhllUpe  the  management 
talent  necessary  to  get  the  IXJTT  and  PBP 
projects  done." 

At  Idabo.  however,  scientists  and  engineers 
in  the  safety  f)rogram — some  of  them  for- 
merly employed  by  Phillip* — tell  a  different 
story,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  the  ABC 
used  PhUIlpe  as  a  scapegoat  for  much  of  lU 
own  ineptitude.  To  the  extent  that  their 
story  can  be  independently  verified,  there  1* 
evidence  that  Shaw  shifted  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  blame  for  delays  and  overruns 
from  the  AEC  to  Phllllpe. 

In  mterrlew*.  the  Idaho  re*e€u«her«  con- 
ceded that  the  Phillips  contingent  at  the 
NRT8  did  have  some  trouble  hiring  talented 
engineers  and  managers,  partly  because  the 
site  was  so  Isolated. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Shaw's  expla- 
nations of  the  problems  at  Idaho  appear  to 
have  omitted  the  fact  that  for  vlrtuaUy  all 
the  15  years  that  PhllUp*  ran  the  safety  pro- 
gram it  did  not  have  full  legal  authority  to 
administer  design  and  construction  contracts 
to  the  firms  that  actually  built  the  dozens  of 
test  reactors  at  Idaho.  Instead,  that  respon- 
sibility belonged  to  the  ABC's  own  outpost 
at  the  proving  ground,  the  Idaho  Operations 
Office. 

One  senior  engineer  formerly  with  the  PBP 
project  explained  the  limits  of  Phillips  au- 
thority this  way : 

"Our  responsibility  was  limited  to  early, 
conceptual  designs  for  projects  like  LOfT  and 
PBP.  The  AEC  operations  office  let  the  con- 
tracts to  architect-engineers — the  design 
firms — and  to  construction  companies.  Once 
detailed  deelgn  began  we  merely  had  author- 
ity to  review  and  comment  on  a  project's 
safety  and  whether  It  was  meeting  lU  objec- 
tive. These  observations  were  passed  on  to 
the  AEC." 

As  problems  developed  with  LOPT  and 
PBP.  former  Phillips  officials  at  Idaho  are 
said  to  have  made  a  strong  plea  to  Shaw  In 
1968  for  full  authority  over  the  two  floun- 
dering projects.  The  authority  was  granted 
In  early  1989.  Wltliln  3  months,  as  problems 
continued  and  the  Joint  Committee  wanted 
to  know  why,  Shaw  stripped  Phillips  of  lu 
management  authority  over  the  safety  pro- 
gram on  the  grounds  of  Its  Inability  to  hire 
sufficiently  qualified  staff.  "The  name  of  the 
game,"  said  one  man  now  employed  by  Aero- 
Jet,  "Is  cover  your  number." 

The  OAO  report  on  the  two  projects.  Issued 
In  August  1971,  confirmed  but  did  not  com- 
ment on,  this  train  of  events.  Several  re- 
.searchers  at  Idaho.  Including  two  who  had 
reviewed  a  draft  version  of  the  report,  said 
that  the  final,  public  version  omitted  serious 
criticisms  of  the  ABC's  management  of  the 
LOPT  and  PBF  projects.  One  of  those  who 
had  read  the  draft  said  that.  They  attributed 
these  deletions  to  pressure  exerted  by  the 
commission,  which  customarily  reviews  QAO 
reports  of  AEC  affairs  before  they  are  made 
public. 

In  an  interview.  Shaw  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  it  was  fair  to  blame  Phllltps  for 
delays  In  construction  when  they  lacked  full 
authority  over  contracts.  "If  they  didn't  have 
It.  who  did?"  he  said.  The  AEC,  It  was  sug- 
gosted.  "WeU,  lei's  be  fair.  Neither  FtilUlpe 


nor   the   AEO  out  there  had  the  necessai^ 
competence." 

PwrHape  the  blttarest  oonfllot  of  all  at 
Idaho  d*v»lop«d  around  Wuhlagton's  effoct* 
to  Institute  strlxigant  new  quaaty  itandaRb 
in  the  con*tructk>n  of  rasetor*— not  only  (ot 
commercial  nuclear  power  plaate,  but  for 
ABC's  own  test  reactors  as  well.  These  two 
parallel  efforts— one  Intaraal,  one  aimed  at 
the  industry — commingled  to  a  large  extent, 
and,  in  the  view  of  a  number  of  safety  pro- 
gram staff,  with  disastrous  results.  An  ad- 
ministrator at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory who  watched  the  battle  at  Idaho  from 
afar  say*: 

"You  have  to  give  Shaw  credit  for  puahtog 
the  Industry  to  adopt  tougher  standards. 
They  were  urgently  needed,  and  some  ele- 
ments of  the  Industry — and  I  refer  to  Wait- 
Inghouse  and  General  Electric  (the  two  lead* 
ing  reactor  manufacturers] — fought  it  all 
the  way.  The  question  Is  whether  these  or 
similar  standards  are  appropriate  for  research 
facilities.  We  think  they  are  not." 

The  critics  In  Idaho  charge  that  in  late 
1906  Shaw  co-opted  the  LOPT  project  for  us* 
as  a  "showcase"  for  standards,  to  prove  to  a 
reluctant  Industry  that  they  really  were  fea- 
sible. The  problem,  says  an  engineer  Involved 
in  the  affair,  was  that  some  of  the  standards. 
In  their  initial  form,  turned  out  not  to  be 
feasible: 

"The  whole  philoeophy  became  one  of  us- 
ing LOPT  to  develop  standards  and  check 
them  out,  rather  than  producing  the  safe- 
ty Information  we  desperately  needed.  And 
some  of  them  were  a  bit  extreme,  requiring 

that  metals  be  traceable  back  to  the  mine 

The  overall  effect  was  to  drive  up  costs  of 
some  components  by  a  factor  of  3  to  6  aad  to 
stretch  out  timetables  by  two  and  a  hatf." 
Months  were  consumed  by  haggling  among 
Phllllpe,  the  ABO  In  Idaho,  and  teams  of 
engineers  under  Shaw  in  Washington  over 
the  acceptability  of  particular  pieces  of 
plumbing.  Voluminous  documentation  was 
required  to  verify  that  standards  were  be- 
ing met  and  that  tests  and  Inspections  were 
being  carried  out  according  to  the  new  rules. 
(Meanwhile  the  Power  Burst  Facility  was 
having  problems  of  Its  own.  No  one  tried  to 
use  It  as  a  showcase,  but  the  new  standards 
meant  redesigning  many  parts.  To  speed 
things  along,  project  engineers  tried  to  meet 
the  "intent"  of  new  standards  for  pipes, 
pumps,  valves,  and  other  parts  while  liberally 
construing  the  "letter"  of  the  standards.  For 
their  trouble,  some  were  fired.  "It  was  a 
hard  learning  experience."  one  man  recalls, 
and  one  the  QAO  say*  accounted  for  most 
of  the  slippage  In  schedule.) 

Amid  all  the  bickering,  construction  on 
LOFT  came  to  an  almost  complete  halt  be- 
tween May  1968  and  October  1970.  One 
problem.  It  developed,  wa*  that  no  manu- 
facturer In  the  country  would  bid  on  such 
essential  Items  as  coolant  pumps  and  valves 
and  controt-rod  mechanisms  that  Washing- 
ton wanted  made  according  to  Its  new  stand- 
ards. This  Impasse  was  finally  resolved  by 
"cannibalising"  these  parts  from  a  number 
of  old  reactors,  including  one  aboard  the 
scrapyard-bound  N.S.  Savannah,  the  ration's 
first  and  only  nuclear  freighter.  "So  her* 
we  Bit."  says  an  engineer  at  Idaho,  "building 
It  out  of  scrap." 

Roy  Swanson.  the  ABC's  project  manager 
for  LOPT  at  Idaho,  confirms  that  such  parts 
are  being  used  in  the  reactor,  but  he  says 
It's  unfair  to  characterise  them  as  "scrap," 
even  If  they  are  10  or  12  years  old  and  don't 
fully  measure  up  to  the  new  standards.  He 
said  that  the  pumps  and  valves  are  now  be- 
ing refurbished  in  shops  at  NRTS  and  they'll 
soon  be  good  as  new. 

Did  the  u«e  of  LOPT  to  develop  new  stand- 
ards cause  major  delays  In  the  project? 
Swanaon  said : 

"Sure,  It  caused  some  delay,  but  the  stand- 
ards weren't  that  far  out.  They  were  based 
on  experience  in  the  Navy  and  elsewhere. 
And  there  were  other  problems,  like  building 
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.  aoo-ton  door  for  Xhm  oootalnmant  (ataaU) 
^'wTcould  move  the  reaotoc  to  and  out  on  a 

"wasIiOFT  usad  to  show  Industry  that  the 
new  standards  would  workt  Did  this  ploy 

^Tifc  this  did  happen.  Tou'd  taka  a  oom- 
o*ny  by  the  band  and  show  tham  *t«p  by 
it«  how  they  could  meat  a  atandard,  and 
TOU-re  etartlng  to  aaa  companlaa  advartlaa  In 
itaOt  journal*  that  thar  maa*  RDT-Bhaw 
g^^ndard*.  .  .  .  It'«  true  that  *ome  were  a 
little  too  tough,  and  wa  couldnt  get  bidders 
on  Dump*  and  valves  at  first,  but  you  go  In 
aad  nsgotuta  thaaa  tbli:«i.  And  sometimaa 
youhavetooomptwBlaaaUtUa." 

Isat  It  und— taaimna.  B— naon  waa  aahad 
in  a  oonvawatlon,  tha»  safaty  rsaearohara 
.Ijould  be  upset  at  havtog  thatr  project  "ex- 
oroprlated"  for  thla  pufpoaat  "Sure,"  he  said. 
"But  whenever  you  gat  Into  standards  you 
take  a  beating  on  tba  haad." 

In  Waahlngton.  MUton  Shaw  *ay*  that  it'* 
•TMloulous"  to  think  that  so  important  a 
raisueb  faolUty  would  be  used  prlnclpaUy  as 
*  sbowaaaa  to  sell  new  standards  to  the  In- 
dustry, although  If  It  did  eo  "that  might  have 
been  a  worthwhile  spinoff." 

Shaw  says  it  was  all  part  of  a  strenu- 
ous effort  on  his  part  to  Introduce  a  "dis- 
ciplined engineering  approach"  to  the  con- 
duct of  reactor  R  &  D  by  the  ABC's  naUonal 
laboratories.  For  the  laboratories  managa- 
msnt,  thU  entaUed  occaakmaUy  draatlc  re- 
organizations aimed  at  tying  raaearoh  more 
closely  to  speclllo  goala— suoh  as  develop- 
ing an  eoonomloal  braadar  raaotor — and  It 
also  meant  estobU«hmg  firm,  clear  Unas  of 
authority,  modalad  attar  tha  aaroepace  indus- 
try, leading  back  to  ShaWs  own  teams  of 
engineers  In  Waahlngton.  Moreover,  labora- 
tories were  Instruotad  to  saA  out  and  em- 
ploy new  program  administrators  who  were 
familiar  with  the  nuclear  industry  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  need  for  rigorous  quality 
control  in  research. 

Thla  was  neoeasary,  Shaw  says,  to  Improve 
the  reliability  of  expensive  and  potentially 
dangerous  experimental  facilities.  "We  were 
Icatng  data  because  of  breakdowns  and  de- 
fective equipment,  and  because  some  things 
were  not  being  calibrated  wall  enough  to  per- 
mit an  experiment  to  be  repeated." 

The  campaign  for  quality  assurance  at 
Idaho  was  prompted  in  part,  he  said,  by  the 
dlscovwy  In  1965  of  "bum  welds"  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Test  Raaotor  while  It  was  under  con- 
struction. Rapalis  raquliad  vlrtuaUy  rebuUd- 
ing  the  reactor,  be  aatd. 

In  the  oaaa  of  LOFT,  Sbaw  conceded  that 
he  has  bad  a  hard  tlma  oouTlnclng  expan- 
mantars  at  Idaho  that  thalr  raaetor  should  be 
built  to  higher  standarda  than  those  applied 
to  commeivlal  noolaar  powar  plants.  This 
dl^»arlty  la  justlflad,  ha  argnaa.  beoauae  LOPT 
Is  meant  to  provide  empMoal  varlfloatlon  of 
safety  systam  daKgwa.  and  It  la  not  meant 
merely  to  "pnxrf-taat"  a  typksal  raaotor.  And 
he  wants  to  prevent  any  mlohapa,  such  aa  a 
niptored  ptpa,  that  might  aaeldaDtetly  dam- 
age the  reactor.  "Wa  don't  want  the  taoh- 
nology  damned  beoauaa  of  flaws  In  the 
equipment." 

In  Important  ways,  during  the  paat  8  yeara, 
Shaw  has  industrUOlaad  thoae  segments  of 
the  national  laboratorlea  that  come  under 
his  aegels  ae  director  of  clvUlan  reactor  R&D. 
Major  portions  of  the  laboratories,  he  re- 
ported to  the  congressional  Joint  Committee 
this  year,  have  bean  "converted  from  a  re- 
search orientation  to  one  stressing  dlael- 
pUned  engineering  application.,  proof -tasting, 
and  quality  aasnranoe,  as  vnil  as  soundly  de- 
veloped applied  taobnology." 

The  laboratories  have  not  taken  kindly  to 
this  discipline,  whloh  they  are  Inclined  to 
view  as  excessive.  (One  of  the  first  and  sharp- 
eat  proteats  came  In  1967  from  Albert  V. 
Crewe,  then  director  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  who  remarked  In  a  speech  that 
Argonne's  purpoee  wa*  "not  to  build  subma- 
rines but  to  produce  knowledge.") 


At  Idaho,  a  aanlor  phyaietal  asaodartad  with 
tha  liOrr  projast  made  hla  ontnplalnt: 

"Around  IBM  monay  for  baato  phyaloa.  auoh 
aa  XMMlaar  croi  aacitlnn  work,  juat  dzlad  up. 
Tha  pbUoaopby  was  that  12  aomathlng  dldnt 
solve  a  problsaoi— partloolaily  for  tha  braadar 
— It  waan't  g(4ng  to  be  picked  Mp  In  tha 
budget. . . .  Wa  cant  even  do  applied  reaearch 
now  In  soma  caaaa.  Money  budgeted  for  de- 
velopment work  on  Instromuita  tor  LOPT  es- 
sentially stopped  In  1968.  WaM  like  to  make 
some  Improvements  in  tham  to  extend  the 
data  wa  get  from  thla  raaetcr.  But  we're 
forced  to  use  inatrumenti  already  'on  the 
shsU.'" 

At  Idaho  and  wtthln  the  safety  program 
at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  equaUy 
strong  f  sMlnga  prsvaU  that  the  new  quahty 
standards  have  driven  up  the  ooat  of  doing 
reaearch  without  producing  any  visible  im- 
provemenit  in  the  quaUty  of  the  research 
Itself. 

Certainly  test  reactors  at  Idaho  grew  more 
expenalve.  At  Oak  Ridge,  where  a  much 
smaUer  safety  research  program  revolvee  to 
a  leaser  extent  around  great  test  faclUtlee, 
estimates  are  that  RDT  standards  have  driven 
up  the  purchase  coat  of  materials  by  8  to 
10  jjercent  and  doubled  the  cost  of  some 
equipment. 

These  added  expenses — combined  with  the 
general  Inflation  In  the  coat  of  doing  research 
during  the  1960's  and  on  into  the  70's — dealt 
a  harah  blow  to  reactor  aafety  reeearch.  As 
casta  roaa,  the  program's  overall  budget  grew 
slowly  In  scene  yeara  and  remained  static  in 
others.  At  the  aame  time,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  partly  In  raaponaa  to  prodding 
from  the  Joint  Ounmlttee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, found  itself  accelerating  the  breeder 
program,  and  dipping  Into  money  allocated  to 
water  reactor  safety  to  do  It.  Something  had 
to  give,  and  what  gave  was  research  intended 
to  resolve  questions  of  the  utmost  urgency 
pertaining  to  dozens  of  oommerclal  nuclear 
power  plants  then  on  the  drawing  board*  and 
under  oonstruotlon. 

[From  Science  magaslne,  Sept.  16,  1972] 

Ntrcxxaa  Saiwtt  (in) :  Carries  Ceuxcx 

CoifTLXcTB  OF  UrrBExaT 

(By  Robert  OUlette) 

Ozie  February  day  In  1971,  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  (ORNL)  in  Tenne**ea  re- 
ceived a  bit  of  bad  news  from  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  headquarters  in  Washington 
that  stlU  evokaa  feelings  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment am""g  the  laboratory  staff.  With  only  a 
brief  explanation.  Oak  Ridge  administrators 
were  told  that  a  project  they  considered  to 
be  the  laboratory's  single  most  important 
piece  of  nuclsar  safety  research — a  study  of 
how  reactor  fuel  rods  might  behftve  during  a 
major  loaa-of -cooling  accident — was  going  to 
be  canceled,  even  though  it  was  nowhere 
near  completion. 

Oak  Ridge  had  already  absorbed  significant 
cuts  In  Its  M  million  safety  reaearch  budget, 
and  the  laboratory  had  suffered  tham  in  rela- 
tive sUanoe.  But  this  was  too  much  to  bear: 
The  project  had  run  only  2  of  a  scheduled  4 
years;  It  pertained  to  a  problem  that  the  AEC 
itself  had  said  demanded  urgent  attention; 
the  ctudy  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  then 
under  way:  It  pursued  issues  of  great  Interest 
to  the  ABO'S  regulatory  staff,  which  depended 
on  the  safety  program  for  technical  pupport; 
and  above  aU,  In  the  opinion  of  Oak  Ridge 
reaaarohers,  the  fuel-rod  study  had  begun  to 
ralae  some  troubling  questions  about  the 
marglna  of  safety  In  nuclear  power  plants 
then  under  conatruotlon. 

"We  are  aatounded  at  your  deetalon  to  dis- 
continue this  expeitnental  work,"  William 
B.  OottreU,  OBNL's  director  of  nuclear  safety, 
protested  In  a  memorandum  to  his  counter- 
part at  ABO  headquarters,  Andrew  J.  Pres- 
sesky,  the  aaalstant  director  for  nuclear 
safety. 

"This  matter  Is  of  such  grave  concern  to  so 
many  persons,"  Cottrell  wrote  on  4  March 


and  agam  on  SO  April,  "that  I  expect  oaXL 

management  to  raise  queatlons  with  othaaa  In 
ABC.  ...  No  one  reaUy  kaowa  what  wQI  hap- 
pen In  a  reactor  core  to  tha  event  o<  a  loaa-of - 
coolant  accident  [and]  the  ABO  to  general — 
but  Regulatory  to  partloular — nesda  an  In- 
houas  program  to  aaaaas  thla  very  complex 
matter." 

Tha  safety  dUieetor's  pleaa  were  frultleaa, 
however,  and  the  project  waa  killed.  The  of- 
ficial explanation  had  to  do  with  a  general 
shortage  of  funds  for  safety  reaearch,  but  one 
Oak  Rklge  administrator,  who  Inalsts  on 
anonymity,  says  that  Preaaaaky  offersd  a  re- 
markably different  explanation  In  private. 
"Tou  wont  find  thU  to  wrlttog.'  the  admin - 
istntor  said,  "hut  the  rsaann  be  gave  for  can- 
celing the  study  waa  that  It  ralaad  more  quea- 
titms  than  it  solved." 

Safety  researchers  took  that  to  mean  their 
findings  were  rubbing  the  reactor  "vendors" 
or  manufacturers  the  wrong  way,  but 
Pr^aeesky  denies  this  Inference.  In  a  recent 
interview  he  asked  whether  his  quoted  re- 
marks were  written  or  oral.  Informed  they 
were  oral,  he  said.  "What  I  probably  meant 
was  that  I  had  ml^vlngs  about  how  weU 
these  experiments  represented  real  nuclear 
fuel." 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  in- 
cident served  to  reinforce  a  growing  con- 
viction among  safety  researchers,  both  at 
Oak  Ridge  and  at  the  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station  m  Idaho,  that  authorities  in 
Waahlngton  were  shaping  the  safety  program 
more  to  fit  the  desires  of  the  nuclear  Indus- 
try than  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
ABC's  own  regulatory  and  licensing  staff.  In 
Its  haste  to  get  on  with  developing  the 
breeder.  Washington  seemed  to  researchers 
l.'i  the  field  to  be  methodically  sidestepping 
pmve  unoertalntles  that  still  surrounded 
ordinary,  water-cooled  nuclear  power  plants. 
Why  It  should  do  so  was  something  of  a 
mystery,  but  two  possible  motives  suggested 
themselves  to  worried  researchers  at  Oak 
FUdge  and  Idaho.  Either  officials  in  Washing- 
ton attached  far  leas  urgency  to  water- 
reaotor  safety  than  they  profeaaed  to.  or  they 
were  deUberately  attempting  to  "keep  a  low 
profUe"  on  embarraaslng  safety  questions 
that  threatened  to  Jeopardlaa  the  Industry's 
flnancl&l  support  of  the  breeder  program.  "I 
am  convinced,"  says  one  research  manager 
at  Idaho  who  subscribes  to  the  latter  view, 
that  RDT  [ABC's  Division  of  Reactor  De- 
velopment and  Technology]  Is  simply  in  bed 
with  the  vendors.  Everyone  wants  his  merit 
badge  for  the  breeder." 

The  AEC'i  congressional  testimony  over 
the  past  few  years  leaves  no  question  that 
large  segments  of  the  water-reactor  safety 
program  are  lagging  far  behind  schedule. 
What  remains  open  to  debate  Is  whether  theae 
delays  were  as  deliberate  as  they  might 
appear.  An  article  last  week  traced  some 
major  delays  and  shortages  cf  funds  to  cost 
overruns  and  other  administrative  problems 
In  building  two  major  research  reactors  at 
the  Idaho  instaUatlon.  "naM  current  article 
t&kea  up  the  critics'  contention  that,  funda- 
mentally, the  safety  program's  dlffieultle* 
derive  from  serious  conflict*  of  Intereet  with- 
in RDT,  of  which  the  safety  program  la  part. 
Allegations  of  an  inborn  oonfllct  of  inter- 
est— on  the  ground  that  It  both  promotaa 
and  regulates  the  nuclear  Industry — are  old 
hat  to  ABC.  It  has  long  since  learned  to 
shrug  off  such  accusations  with  the  argument 
that  there  was  no  reaaon  why  the  same 
agency  could  not  carry  out  both  functions 
Independently  and  with  equanimity,  so  long 
aa  the  proper  checks  and  balances  of  Inter- 
nal power  prevailed. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  ABC  reorgantaad 
ttaelf  m  1961  to  an  effort  to  separate  retrula- 
tory  functions  from  the  agency's  "develop- 
ment" programs.  These  functions — Includ- 
ing aU  the  admlnlstraUve  machinery  for  11- 
cenalng  nuclear  power  plants — were  jotoed 
together  to  form  a  distinct  rtgiilatory  arm. 
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whose  director  aiLawered  to  tb«  five  comml*- 
slODan.  Otenn  8e*boiv.  tha  former  ASC 
cbMXODMXL,  has  written  tb»t  thl<  orguilz*- 
tlon  "erolved  for  oii«  simple  reaeon:  so  that 
the  right  buul  would  kaow  wb*t  the  left 
hAnd  WM  doing,  yet  be  lodependent  of  It." 

Ijooklng  iMofc  though,  It  appears  that  things 
never  quite  worked  out  that  way.  The  regu- 
latory staff  never  achieved  full  Independence. 
Moreover,  right  from  the  beginning  and  all 
throiigh  the  years,  oommunlcatlon  and  co- 
ordination between  the  two  aides  waa  no- 
torloiuly  poor — in  part  because  the  commis- 
sion sUnply  neglected  to  establish  clear  and 
.'-ellable  Unas  at  administrative  contact  be- 
tween the  two  "hands"  of  its  staff.  Indeed, 
lA  April  1987,  more  than  5  years  after  a 
distinct  regulatory  staS  came  Into  being. 
Congress'  usually  friendly  and  paternal  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  found  itself 
imploring   the   commission    to    improve   its 

Internal   f^rnmnnlz-attnTT  ■ 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  not  all 
the  nsoessary  steps  have  been  taken  in  tha 
past  to  coordinate  the  work  of  these  two  or- 
ganlaatlons.  The  s\^>poeed  ease  of  exchanging 
Information  and  views  between  the  operating 
and  development  staff,  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  regulatory  staff,  on  the  other,  Is  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  made  against  a  complete 
separation  of  the  ABC's  regulatory  functions 
from  its  other  actlvltlea.  It  Is  most  important 
that  this  exchange  take  place  in  fact  as  well 
as  In  theory,  and  that  one  of  the  results  be 
a  meaningful  nuclear  safety  research  effort." 

The  IMl  reahuffle  had  left  both  side* — 
the  regulatory  and  development  units — in  a 
difficult  situation,  pregnant  with  conflicts  of 
interest.  For  one  thing,  the  safety  research 
program  had  remained  behind  In  the  ABC's 
main  development  arm,  the  RDT.  While  this 
probably  marde  eminent  aense  at  a  time  when 
nuclear  power  plants  were  sUll  under  de- 
velopment and  far  from  a  commercial  real- 
ity, times  changed.  Five  years  later,  the  regu- 
latory staff  would  depend  heavily  on  the 
safety  program  for  help  in  mswssing  the 
safety  of  doaens  of  power  planta  coming  up 
for  licensing.  Thus,  in  the  middle  ISflO's.  the 
SOT  found  Itaelf  in  the  poelUon  of  conduct- 
ing a  rsaaarch  prognun  that  was  actively 
engaged  In  lalslng  pointed  questions  about 
the  very  reactors  the  RDT  had  worked  so 
hard  to  develop.  Moreover,  the  division  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  to  avoid  accusations  of 
mutual  baekaeratchlng  with  the  Industry 
when,  precisely  at  the  time  the  ASC  began 
cutting  back  its  reactor  safety  budget,  it 
began  spending  lavishly  on  the  breeder  pro- 
gram and  encouraged  utilltiea  and  reactor 
vendors  to  do  the  same. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  regulatory  staff 
remained  almost  totally  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  the  RDT  to  pay  for  reeearch  on 
any  broad,  presalng  question  that  new  de- 
sl^is  of  nuclear  power  plants  might  raise. 
Whereas  "Reg"  could  let  small,  special  pur- 
poae  consulting  contracts  to  universities  or 
private  flrms.  tha  commission  gave  it  no 
monay  for  a  coherent  research  program  of 
Its  own.  Ifor  has  the  regulatory  arm  ever 
bad  the  option  of  paying  money  directly  to 
the  HDT  for  work  tt  wanted  done.  Instead, 
tha  moat  it  ooold  do  was  submit  a  formal 
"request  for  Inffxmation"  and  hope  Shaw 
and  his  dlvlaion  could  see  their  way  clear 
to  spend  the  time  and  money  required.  There 
Is  abrmdmnt  erUenoe  to  suggeet  that,  more 
often  than  not,  the  time  and  money  was  not 
available  and  the  questlona  went  unanswered. 

The  inhanot  drawbracks  of  these  arrange- 
ments might  have  remained  mostly  academic, 
had  two  untaraaaen  problems  not  devel(q>ed 
in  the  middle  laoca. 

Fliat.  around  19M,  the  regulatory  staff  en- 
countsnd  wbi^  appeared  to  be  major  gape 
in  tha  Infonnatlon  generated  by  the  safety 
research  program.  UtUltlea  had  begun  order- 
ing nuclear  plants  of  unprecedented 


with  capacities  of  1000  megawatts  electrical, 
more  than  ten  timee  the  sloe  of  any  pres- 
sxirlzed  watar  reactors  then  in  operation — 
but  the  technical  reports  of  the  safety  pro- 
gram dealt  mostly  with  much  smaller  re- 
actors. New  information  and  new  experi- 
mental data  were  needed  to  assess  the  safety 
of  the  mammoth  plants  that  the  utilities 
wanted,  and  the  safety  program  would  have 
to  produce  It  as  expeditiously  as  possible  In 
order  to  make  any  contribution  at  all  to  the 
licensing  procees. 

Then  the  second  problem  popped  up.  Juat 
as  the  regulatory  staff  requested  this  new 
research,  the  budget  for  water  reactor  safety 
reeearch  hit  a  plateau  and  then,  incredibly, 
deollned. 

What  apparently  triggered  the  regulatory 
staff's  hunger  for  Information  was  an  ap- 
plication from  Consolidated  Bdlson  of  New 
York  for  a  permit  to  build  an  873-megawatt 
nuclear  plant  named  Indian  Point  2.  The 
deaign  of  the  plant  proposed  a  dramatically 
high  power  level  that  In  tiu^  implied  a  new 
reliance  on  such  safety  featurea  as  the 
envergency  oore-coollng  system  to  protect  the 
resMStor,  aa  well  as  the  nearby  public,  from 
an  accidental  loss  of  cooling  water  and  a  po- 
tantlally  disastrous  melting  of  the  core. 

The  AEG  Issued  Con  Edison  its  permit  on 
U  October  lOM,  but  evidently  did  so  with 
some  misgivings.  Two  days  earlier,  the  ASC's 
semlautonomous  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  (ACRB*  issued  a  statement 
streasLng  an  urgent  need  for  new  research  to 
ensure  the  reliability  of  the  hitherto  untested 
backup  cooling  systems.  Two  weeks  later,  on 
27  October,  then  director  of  regulation  Har- 
old L.  Price  took  the  unusual  step  of  appoint- 
ing a  "task  force"  of  12  prominent  scientists 
and  engineers  to  review  the  Information 
available  on  loas-of-ooollng  accidents,  and 
the  backup  systems  that  were  intended  to 
lessen  the  consequences  of  such  accidents. 
One  year  later,  the  task  force,  beaded  by  the 
late  William  K.  Brgm  of  ORNL,  Issued  its 
findings  In  a,  221 -page  report  that  piolnted  to 
a  host  of  technical  uncertainties.  More  had 
to  be  learned  about  the  mechanisms  and  cir- 
cumstances of  pipe  rupture,  the  presumed 
cause  of  a  coolant  loss.  More  had  to  be  known 
about  the  behavior  of  fuel  rods  and  the  fis- 
sion wastes  inside  the  fuel  rods  during  an 
aoddent.  Improvements,  based  on  experi- 
mental work,  were  needed  in  existing  com- 
puter simulations  of  accidents. 

The  Ergen  report  was  scarcely  one  to  In- 
spire oonfldenoe,  and  even  at  that,  according 
to  one  man  who  helped  write  it,  the  docu- 
ment represented  a  "serious  compromise"  be- 
tween the  least  sanguine  members  of  the  task 
farce  and  the  far  more  optimistic  industrial 
participants.  IHe  AEC  did  eventuaUy  publish 
the  report  but  went  to  no  great  lengths  to 
encoxirage  tta  clrctilation.  The  public  version 
bore  no  date,  price,  or  addreas  of  any  place 
where  It  might  be  obtained,  nor  did  it  bear 
the  identiflcatlon  numbers  customarily  aa- 
slgned  to  such  reports. 

If  the  available  correspondence  on  the 
subject  is  any  indication,  the  ROT'S  response 
to  the  demands  for  new  research  on  loes-of- 
ooollng  accidents  was  phlegmatic  at  beet. 
To  his  credit,  MUton  Shaw  In  19«7  reoriented 
a  major  reeearch  reactor  then  under  con- 
struction at  Idaho  to  emphasize  studies  of 
entergenoy  oooUng  problems.  But  the  proj- 
ect, called  the  Loss  of  Fl\ild  Test  facility 
LOFT),  ran  Into  prodigious  cost  overruns 
and  delays  and  began  gobbling  up  money 
that  nUght  have  gone  into  reeearch.  More 
than  3  years  after  the  Ergen  group  had 
dropped  its  bombshell,  the  ACRS  complained 
to  aienn  Seaborg,  then  chairman  of  the 
ABC,  that  Its  exhortations  for  more  work  on 
loas-of-coolant  accidents  and  related  prob- 
lenas  seemed  to  be  falling  on  deaf  ears.  In  a 
letter  of  12  November  1060,  the  ACBS  told 
Saaborg: 

"The  committee  has  strongly  recommended 
safety  reeearch  of   this  kind  several  tlmee 


during  the  last  three  years;  the  regulatory 
staff  has  also  strongly  supported  such  worl^ 
However,  only  small  or  modest  efforts  hav« 
been  initiated  thxis  far. 

"In  lU  comments  on  20  March  iseo,  tbs 
oommlttee  also  recommended  that '.  .  .  'coo* 
slderable  attention  be  given  now  to  the  po- 
tential  safety  questions  related  to  large  water 
reactors  likely  to  be  proposed  for  construe 
tioo  during  the  next  decade.  larger  cores, 
higher  power  densities,  and  imw  materials 
of  fabrication  ure  some  of  the  departuiai 
from  present  practice  likely  to  introduce 
new  safety  research  needs.  .  .  .'  It  appears 
that,  because  of  funding  and  for  other  r«a> 
sons,  the  recommendations  of  the  ACR8  wUI 
not  be  implemented  at  this  time." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  criticism  also 
came  2  years  after  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on 
Atocnlc  Energy  upbraided  the  AEC  for  not 
fitting  the  safety  program  to  the  regulatory 
arm's  needs. 

Those  needs,  of  course,  bad  not  been  ig- 
nored altogether.  Even  the  modest  effort 
cited  by  the  ACR8  was  producing  results, 
and  there  results  were  even  lees  encouraging 
than  the  Brgan  group's  findings.  According 
to  one  man  involved  in  this  research  at 
Idaho: 

"The  more  we  worked  this  problem  tba 
more  It  fell  apart  In  our  laps.  Everything  we 
did  to  analyze  the  physical  phenomena,  to 
Improve  correlations,  to  better  deecribe  what 
happens  d\uing  blowdown  [the  explosive  ds- 
pressurlzatlon  of  a  reactor  vessel)  pushed 
our  predicted  t«mp>erat\iree  higher  toward 
melting  and  the  margins  of  fuel  safety  lower. 

The  more  we  got  Into  this  the  more  It  be- 
came apparent  that  RDT  was  very  xmhappy 
with  all  this.  The  problems  we  were  raising 
were  upeetting  their  cozy  relationship  with 
the  vendors  and  utlUttas,  whose  support  they 
needed  for  the  breeder.  ...  It  also  became 
clear  that  Shaw  and  others  jvst  didn't  be- 
lieve a  serious  accident  of  this  kind  could 
happen,  and  that  It  wais  really  worth  work- 
ing on.  They'd  say  all  the  right  things  in 
public,  but  In  the  small,  executive  session 
their  enthusiasm  would  cool  off." 

Both  sides  think  the  probability  of  a  major 
accident  is  low,  but  low  means  dlaerent 
things  to  different  people.  In  the  spectrum  of 
estimates,  officials  In  Washington  lean  toward 
lower  estimates — on  the  order  of  one  chance 
In  a  billion — than  researchers  In  the  labora- 
torloe.  "What  bothers  me  most,"  says  a  prom- 
inent engineer  at  Oak  Ridge,  "is  that  after 
20  years  we  are  still  making  pvirely  subjective 
Judgments  on  what  Is  important  and  what  Is 
not  In  reactor  safety.  Purely  by  decree,  some 
things,  like  the  rupture  of  a  reactor  pressure 
vessel,  are  ruled  impossible.  To  decide  these 
things  without  some  objective  measure  o< 
probabilities  is,  to  me.  almoat  criminal." 

It  is  dlfflcxilt  for  an  outside  observer  to 
Judge  the  extent  to  which  estintates  of  acci- 
dent probabilities  have  cooled  or  fired  en- 
thusiasm. Shaw  and  Presseeky  acknowledge 
that  differences  of  opinion  exist,  but  they 
say  the  debate  is  Irrelevant.  "Our  Job  Is  to 
work  out  these  problems,"  Pressesky  says, 
"and  that's  what  we're  trying  to  do.  For 
otir  piurposes.  the  probability  of  an  accident 
Is  one."  Shaw  adds  that  he  thinks  serious 
reactor  accidents  will  Inevitably  occiu- — but 
that  safety  systems  will  protect  public  life 
and  property. 

And  yet,  all  this  time,  strange  things  were 
happening  to  the  safety  budget.  As  always. 
Congress  authorized  money  for  both  breeder 
reactor  and  water-cooled  reactor  safety  in  one 
lump  sum  each  year,  and  between  1960  and 
1972  this  sum  oscillated  gently  between  (34 
million  and  $37  million.  Within  that  essen- 
tially constant  budget,  though,  money  allo- 
cated to  breeder  studies  during  the  4-year 
period  rose  from  H  million  in  1960  to  more 
than  $11  million  In  1972. 

Tlie  source  of  this  added  money  was  clear, 
and  BO  were  the  effects  of  Its  transferral.  Over 
the  vigorous  protests  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safegiiards  and  the  regu- 
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tatan  arm,  watar  iMctor  aatety  rei 
Mrimcnonflad  for  tba  baaafit  og  tbe  tvewtar. 
^Sno  is  reoKioslMa  tat  tblB  aaortftoe  la  Imr 

^1..  <-tau  miaiMte  sunn— *■  that  TWti  all 
tha-btame  u  absw«i;altt«iqAi-b»itaMtMMtad 
to  sBTva  as  soowtisiDC  o(  Ji  UgUbnlaK  rod  f cr 
the  rancor  at  sbakt>K)baii«Bd  rsaeareiiwa.  In 
hM  annual  appeaaaaoa*  bafora  tba  Joint 
Oommlttees  bndgst  hrtnci,  ahaw  has 
fortbrlghtly  pobxted  oat  tltat  pomptnc  naw 
moasy  into  tha  breadar  baa  brcugbt  about 
eotbacks  in  "vital  and  isaportant"  studlaa 
pertaining  to  watar-coolad  reactors.  Mora* 
ofsr  the  records  of  the  bearlnga  show  that  be 
ooBSlstently  aaked  for  10  to  30  parcemt  more 
money  for  nuoUar  safety  tban  h»  ultliaataiy 
rtoelved.  Just  aa  conaUrtantly.  tba  ABOI  own 
budget-makers  and  tbe  Wblta  Housa  budget 
office  markedly  reduced  the  aaaount  Shaw 
was  allowed  to  raquaat  from  Ooogresa.  It  la 
difficult  to  imagine  that  theae  ouU  were  not 
approved,  at  least  In  part,  by  tbe  five  com- 
mlMlaners.  And  the  Joint  Oommlttee,  In  Its 
eagerness  to  press  on  with  the  breeder,  has 
shown  no  public  signs  of  anxiety  over  watar 
reactor  safety  either.* 

Neverthelasa,  the  ups  and  downs  o(  tba 
safety  budget,  and  the  emphaals  on  tha 
bleeder,  aroused  strong  susplclozu  among 
safety  researchers  that  the  RDT  had  been  a 
bit  too  intimate  with  tba  lodnstry.  Tbe 
snsplclona  have  been  further  piqued  by  tta* 
RUT'S  efforts  to  escape  its  flnannia)  prob- 
lems by  divesting  itself  of  major  safety  re- 
search taaks  and  Inrttiolng  tba  nuolaax  In- 
dustry—eapadaUy  tba  utmtas — to  pay  for 
the  work  Instead  In  Wteblngton.  It  Is  argoad 
that  the  Industry  really  ought  to  shwiMar 
a  larger  part  of  tbe  burden  for  safety  re- 
search, now  that  nuclear  energy  is  a  com- 
mercial reality.  "They  have  to  stand  on  their 
own  two  feet,"  Shaw  aagrs  of  the  utilities  and 
vsndors. 

But  a  nundver  of  tha  orltlos  at  Oak  Ridga 
and  Idaho  fear  that,  If  tba  commtsalon  Is 
too  successful  In  tbls  endeavor  (which  to 
date  it  has  not  been),  the  ABO  may  crlpi^ 
Its  own  ability  to  Judge  the  quality  of  Indua- 
try-q>onsored  work.  To  Waahlnigton,  this 
bears  a  taint  of  special  pleading,  but  the 
critics  respond  that  the  entire  effort  raises 
sUU  more  questions  of  conflicting  interests. 
As  one  senior  eMlmlnistrator  puts  it,  "This 
is  like  asking  the  agricultural  cbemloal  in- 
dustry to  tell  us  how  safe  peotlcldes  are." 

These  feelings  are  coupled  cloeely  with  tbe 
researcher's  irritation  at  RtXTs  practice  of 
letting  reactor  maaufaeturera  review  their 
propoeals  for  new  reeearch.  before  ROT  passes 
Judgment  on  the  proposals.  In  an  interview, 
an  administrator  at  Idaho  expressed  tba  com- 
plaint this  way: 

"Shaw  will  say,  'Have  you  found  a  prob- 
lem? Just  send  ua  a  propoaal.'  So  we  send  a 
proposal.  First  It's  screened  by  teaau  of  en- 
gineers in  his  office  before  anyone.  Including 
BIO,  has  a  chance  to  comment  on  it.  If  it 
geta  past  this  staca.  tb*ir  mnd  It  to  tha 
vendors  for  comment.  Not  to  Impartial  ex- 
perts In  luilversttles  or  foundations,  b«t 
to  the  vendors.  And  great  Scott,  tbe  indus- 
try is  very  upoet  by  theee  propoaala.  We  Keep 
ralaing  questions  that  they'd  Juat  aa  soon  not 
hear  about.  They've  already  convinced  REO 
that  It's  not  a  proUam  at  alL  ...  In  tbe 
end.  RDT  chooees  to  idsnttty  with  tba  needs 
of  the  Industry,  not  the  regulatory  staff." 

Officials  in  Washington  have  an  explana- 
tion for  thU  prooedura.  wblob  la  staply  ttaat 
they  want  to  enauxa  that  safety  rvaaaceb 
Is  related  to  practical  problems  of  reactor 


*  Tbe  Joint  Committee  ma,j  also  have  cast 
a  skeptical  eye  on  AXP  requests  for  safety 
money  after  tbe  agency  diverted  to  otbar  pur- 
poaaa  or  simply  failed  to  spend  $IS  mllUon 
or  8.6  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  nuclear  safety  from  1966  tbrougli  1968. 
lUe  committee  said  In  19W  that  thla  waa 
"indicative  of  penlatent  oy«t-«atIm»t«a  of 
budget'' needs." 


daat^.  nuimrtij  miikm  tha  point  tJiat  pro- 
posal* g»  slmnltaaaooaly  to  vendors  and  the 
rtgulAtory  staff,  and  sometUnet  not  to  ven- 
dors at  an.  Aeo\isatlona  of  fsvomum  toward 
iBdostrf  are  flatly  denied.  "T  haar  thlaga 
about  ooBffiet  of  Itttanat  all  tbe  time,"  Bhaw 
sayt.  "I  cant  let  it  botber  me.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  industry  pAople  ooate  down  on  us  Just  as 
bard." 

Row  are  relations  now  between  the  devel- 
opment aad  regulatory  sides  of  the  AK07  In 
soma  reepeets  things  are  looking  up.  Funds 
for  reactor  safety  are  up  to  $te  million  this 
year,  and  about  half  the  increase  since  1971 
baa  gone  toward  water  reactors.  Perhaps  tbe 
moat  cbarltaUe  Judgment  of  the  present 
situation  oomea  from  L.  Manning  Muntalng, 
tba  director  of  regulation,  who  told  the  Joint 
Committee  last  March  that  his  staff  had  a 
"very  doae  working  relatioDablp"  with  tba 
RDT. 

If  that  Is  true.  It  would  seem  to  represent 
ft  dramatic  tranaformation.  Only  a  month 
before,  tbe  ACBS  again  crlticlaed  the  RDT  for 
falling  to  head  the  intarests  of  the  regula- 
tory staff.  In  a  letter  to  the  new  chairman, 
James  Sebleslnger.  the  ACRS  ticked  off  a  list 
of  problems  yet  unsettled,  some  still  hanging 
fire  from  the  middle  1900^.  Among  its  de- 
mands, the  ACRS  aakad  for  "special  empha- 
sis" on  fuel  studies  of  the  sort  Oak  Ridge 
used  to  do,  and  It  suggested  that,  "In  tbe 
future,  the  ABC  safety  research  program 
should  reflect  more  directly  In  extent  and 
detail  the  recommendations  and  needs  of  the 
Regulat(X7  staff  and  the  ACRS." 

It  was  a  familiar  refrain,  and  one  that  evi- 
dently catigbt  the  ear  of  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Oflloe,  the  investigatory  arm  of 
Congress.  Although  no  oongremman  has 
asked  It  to  do  so,  tba  CUO  baa  Initiated  ita 
own  investigation  of  tba  turbulent  relations 
between  the  safety  program  and  the  regula- 
tory staff.  The  QAO  expects  to  have  its  report 
ready  sometime  next  q>rlng. 

[From  Sotenoe  magazine.  Sept  23,  1972] 
NucLxaa  Sanrr   (IV) :  TUssntaa  to 

COMlCUlCICATIOir 

(By  Robert  OUlatta) 

AwiM  nu  tba  otbir  difficulties  that  have 
plagued  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
safety  reaeareb  program  in  recent  3rears — 
tba  i^pbaavalB  In  Its  management,  the  fluctu- 
aCtona  la  Its  budget,  the  long  delays  In  get- 
ting major  projeota  done— a  number  of 
laboratory  workws  have  ocnaa  to  suspect  that 
tba  ABO  bas  tried  to  suppreas  discussion  of 
reactor  aafety  iaouaa,  iu>t  only  before  the 
public  bat  wltblB  tba  nuclear  pvofeaaton  aa 
wall.  SpedteaUy,  tba  researchers  aUega  that 
on  three  occasions  the  ABO  baa  prevented 
tbam  tnoB  maetlng  witti  foreign  reactor  ex- 
pert! to  talk  over  problaau  of  mutual  inter- 
est: Oiat  tbe  ABO  trtad  last  faU  to  blo(dc  a 
ptiilMaalnnsl  symposium  oo  reactor  safMy 
^^o^Vfart  by  tba  American  Nuclear  Safety 
aacAsty  next  March;  aad  that  for  years  ths 
ABCa  Olrlaloa  of  Raastor  Oevatopmaat  and 
Technology  (BUT)  abarply  limited  the  dr- 
cimiatanoee  under  wblob  evaa  its  top-level 
safety  reeearcbara  could  q>eak  directly  with 
the  AEC's  own  regulatory  authorltlea  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Ilcenalog  of  nu- 
clear power  planta.  Thus,  "freedom  of 
speech"  Joins  the  bu/idle  of  other  Issuee 
raised  by  the  years  of  unhappy  relations  be- 
tween thoee  who  conduct  safety  research  in 
tba  laboratories  and  thoae  in  WUhlngton 
who  bold  tba.  puna  strings  and  set  the 
course  of  tba  laboratorlas'  work. 

AUegatlooa  that  ttaa  ABO  had  triad  to  limit 
dlaeosBlon  of  lataty  taauea  In  profeaalooal 
drclaa  were  made  by  aeveral  sdaotiats.  engl- 
naar.  and  reeearch  managers  dosing  a  aariaa 
of  tstanrlawa  at  the  Natlooal  Baactor  Teat- 
ing.  Station  in  Idaho,  tba  ABO  instanattnin 
wbara  moat  of  tba  natlcm'a  reactor  safa(y 
studlaa  are  canrlad  out.  In  soma  re^Mcta,  tiM 
d^argna  are  remlnlMsnt  of  thoae  made  2 


yean  ago  by  Jbhn  (lofman  and  Arthur 
TaapllB.  tbe  ABO  seleatlala  whoee  crttlolaa 
of  radiation  standards  made  their  namaa 
houaehold  worda,  at  leaat  in  aavtnonnwntaliy 
attuned  households. 

There  are  Important  dlffHrenoes  between 
tbe  two  oases,  however.  For  one  thing,  ths 
mutual  name-oalUng  that  marked  the  ABO^ 
dlapute  wltb  Oofmaa  aad  TampUa  is  abaaat 
here:  the  Idaho  reeearebers  seem  more  in- 
clined to  view  offlolala  In  Waahlngton  as 
being  mlagoided,  rather  than  raalloloas.  It  Is 
also  worth  noting  that — with  the  exceptloa 
of  testimony  presented  to  recent  ABO  haar- 
Ings  on  emergency  core  cooling — safety  iw- 
searchers  have  been  reticent  about  votelag 
their  complaints  in  public,  in  part  to  pre- 
serve a  semblaaee  of  working  relations  with 
Waahlngton,  and  in  part  out  of  the  coavio- 
tlon  that  public  crltlclam  would  leave  their 
eoaployer.  Aerojet  Nuclear  Company,  little 
choice  but  to  remove  tbam  from  thatz  Joba. 

Of  tha  reaearchers'  three  inaln  complalnta, 
the  best  documented  conoems  thslr  reiatlona 
with  foreign  experu.  A  dispute  m  this  mat- 
ter aroae  earlier  this  year,  when  groups  of 
Japanese  and  Oerman  nuclear  researchers 
and  regTilatory  oC&clals  sought  permission 
from  the  ABC  to  visit  the  Idaho  Installation 
to  talk  over  mutual  conoerns  about  ib» 
emergency  core-oooUng  systems  of  nuclear 
power  planta.  Both  Japan  and  Oermany 
were  foUowlng  an  internal  ABC  flap  over  the 
adequacy  of  these  backup  safety  i>yst«ms, 
both  countries  were  preeslng  their  own  re- 
search programs  on  core-ooollng  problenis, 
and  the  Oermans,  for  their  part,  were  niull- 
Ing  a  public  reoommand&tlon  from  their 
safety  advisory  coounlttee  to  suspend  all 
reactor  lloenalng  until  the  controversy  was 
settled. 

The  A£0  refused  to  allow  either  technical 
delegation  to  vlatt  Idaho,  although  both 
groups  did  come  to  the  United  States.  Tba 
Japanese  spent  2  days  In  Washington,  D.C., 
In  February,  and  an  11 -man  West  Oerman 
group,  headed  by  director  of  reactor  safety 
reaeareb  WUbalm  Sahl,  spent  about  3  weeks 
t^iv<T^g  iRTith  AEC  officials  in  Washington  and 
touring  nuclear  power  plants  and  AEO  f  acUl- 
tiaa.  B3aus  Gottatela,  tha  aoieace  counselor 
of  the  Oeiman  embassy  in  Washington,  said 
the  rtelagatlop's  Inablltty  to  vlalt  Idaho  waa 
not  dlsappotaftlng  "beeauae  wa  knew  about 
this  deoisloa  in  advance." 

Why  were  tha  two  groupa  turned  away? 
Qoctatein  says  he  waa  given  to  understand 
that  a  visit  to  Idaho  would  be  "Inconven- 
ient." as  researchers  there  were  very  busy 
and  couldnt  take  tbe  time  to  sbow  >'laltort 
around.  Tba  Oermans  were  also  assured  that 
any  Information  available  in  Idaho  waa  also 
available  In  Waahlngton.  Oottstein  emph^- 
siaed  tbaA  the  meetings  in  Waahlngton  'went 
extremely  well"  arul  resulted  In  an  informal 
agreement  to  exchange  aafety  information 
more  fully.'  Nsvsrthalass.  several  senior  r«- 


>  There  are  Indlcatlona,  however,  thaA  tbe 
Oermans  came  away  with  somewhat  less 
than  they  had  sought.  An  internal  AEC  mem- 
orandum, dated  8  May  and  Initialed  by  tha 
aaslBtant  director  for  nuclear  safety,  Andrew 
J.  n-esasaky,  notes  that  the  Oermans  are 
mounting  a  $46  mlUlnn.  &-year  research  pro- 
gram on  emergency  core  cooling  problems 
that  "should  be  very  useful  to  the  VS.  regu- 
latory people  and  Industry."  However,  the 
memo  continues,  when  tbe  Oerman  delega- 
tion proposed  an  "early  exobaogs  of  raw 
data"  and  aa  escbaags  of  resssrcb  psnwn- 
nal.  "tba  UJ^  side  dlaoouragad  both,  of  these 
proposals  and  oouatared  wltb  tba  sugBsstlon 
that  a  fuller  exchange  of  puMlabad  reporta 
be  made."  The  mamo  bald  out  tbe  poaalbUtty 
that  a  UJ3.  technical  team  mJght  vlalt  Osr- 
many  later  thla  year;  during  tbe  past  month, 
the  ABC  Is  said  to  have  turned  down  a  re- 
quest from  aiu>Cher  group  of  Oerman  re- 
actor speolallsu  to  visit  tbe  Idaho  Installa- 
tion. 
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tirite  wtth  bat^  tbt  Ctanmas  aad 
I  vooM  tev*  bMB  tmttol  UMt  would 
oaly  —«««»—»  tBtarrqpttoii  oC 
tlMlr  work. 

Ob*  oflctal  ta  tb»  nraiaXatj  brmaeh  In 
WMlUxiftoo  4tnp««4  wHh  tb«  contmtlon 
tbst  tb»  two  poups  bad  b««a  bAirad  from 
Idaho  to  sttflt  iBmiiliiii  of  a*f«ity  twoM. 
bnt  b«  wa*  uutitbHwi  erttim  of  ROT  oOl- 
elal*  (or  no*  allowln«  tb«  vlatton  In.  "Tb* 
wboto  pblloaophy  on  fonlsn  ratottoM  ban 
)s  vTonC*  b«  ■■aitiil  "Tbm  tt>tnlr1n«  la  tbat 
va'rt  abaad.  and  ao  any  tntarehan(B  ia  a  ona- 
way  atraac— wa  gtva  and  tttay  taka.  Bat  tn 
laaoaa  Ilka  ttala  w«  cant  aS^vd  aot  to  talk  to 
othan.' 

Alt  nmmazo  anciif  ab 

Anothar  Incldant — tbU  ona  with  an  ap- 
parantlT  bapptar  endlnf — ralaad  tba  backlaa 
of  Idaho  raaaarcbara  laat  Octobar.  According 
to  waU>piaead  aouveaa,  axacuttvaa  of  tba 
Aaro)art  Ituclaar  CoBapany  at  Idabo — acting 
on  biatmattona  from  ROT  otBelala  In  Waab- 
tngton — actl^aly  dlaeouragad  Aerojat  sclan- 
tlata  from  planning  a  major  national  S3rm- 
poaluan  raactor  safety  to  ba  bald  at  Idaho 
PaUa  tn  1973.  Tba  sourcaa  said  tfaat  tba  ael- 
antlata  flrat  wara  told  tbat  tb«y  could  not  uaa 
oompany  tlma  and  talapbonaa  co  organlaa  tba 
ntaatTfn  Wban  they  aSmnO.  to  do  it  all  en 
tbatr  own  time,  tba  sourcaa  said,  tbey  were 
told  that  would  not  do  eltbar  "Milton  Shaw 
(the  director  at  RDT]  Just  dldn  t  want  than 
to  hav«  tbat  maatlng.  even  tbougb  there  had 
taaan  no  open  meetings  on  safety  there  In 
yaara."  one  soiiroe  aaaertad. 

caiarlea  Leapar,  the  corrant  praaldent  of 
Aarojat  Nuclear.  Indicated  ta  an  Intarvlaw 
tbat  Waablngton  a  objactlona  ware  part  of  a 
general  complaint  that  professional  staff  tn 
the  national  laboratorlea.  aa  well  as  at  Idaho, 
were  spw>dlng  too  maeh  time  org&nlaing  and 
attending  meetings,  with  the  result  tbat 
productivity  was  laaa  than  it  could  be  Leeper. 
a  phyalclat.  commanted.  "I  cama  from  an 
[Indoatrlal)  enrtronment  where  3  days  a  year 
for  profeaalonal  meetlnga  la  considered  pretty 
good.** 

bi  any  eaae,  aa  the  story  goea.  frtana  for 
tlia  syBBrportTnin  were  revived  after  John  Lan- 
dta.  then  praaMent  of  the  ANS.  took  the  mat- 
tar  up  wtth  oavaral  ASC  commtsalonara  and 
won  a  ewnpromiae.  The  meeting  will  now 
take  place  thia  coming  Btfareh.  but  on  "saru- 
tral  ground" — at  the  University  of  Utah  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  wtth  a  new  ooaponaor — 
tba  Atonic  Induatrlal  rwum,  a  trade  or- 
ganlaatlaii. 

Perbapa  the  moat  serious  accxiaatlon  of  the 
thna  volead  by  safety  reaearehen  concama 
tha  rain  governing  eommantoatlona  between 
tlM  aalkty  program,  in  ROT.  and  tha  AKC's 
separata  lagulatcry  arm.  which  depended  on 
tha  aafaty  program  for  technical  help  Ln  11- 
^w»*««»g  maeiear  power  plants. 

ItiieniiBiiiiii  at  both  Idaho  and  Oak  Bldge 
National  Laboratory  say  that  as  long  ago  as 
MOB,  and  aa  recently  aa  1971,  tbey  ware  ez- 
prmlj  (QibMden  to  spaak  wtth  members 
Of  tha  regulatory  staff  about  such  contro- 
nrstal  matters  of  reactor  safety  as  fuel- 
fkUure  and  ntunlc  research,  except  tn  meet- 
togs  prearranged  and  clonly  supervtsed  by 
BDT  offleals  tn  Waahtngton.  During  these 
formal  aeettngs,  the  reeearcbers  said.  ROT 
ofBdals  allowed  them  to  answer  specific 
Himlluni  propounded  by  the  regulatory  staff, 
bat  tBauuuiajed  ttkam  from  voranteertsg 
tbatr  oonoama  about  the  safety  of  specific 
nxMAaar  puwac  ptanta.  Under  no  ctrcum- 
lamf  allowad  to  discuss  "pro- 
of fntura  raaaarch  wtth  the 
or  to  eoUaborate  with  the 
regulatory  staff  to  define  technical  uncer- 
tatntm  that  might  require  new  B  &  D. 

Tba  regulatory  staff,  of  course,  could  al- 
waya  read  tba  monthly  progress  reports  that 
isann flail  at  Idaho  t\imed  out,  but  the 
saBM  raatrtctVma  that  applied  to  meetings 
also  applied  to  the  reports.  Thon  safety  re- 


laarcbaw  Intarvlawed  invariably  made  tha 
artdltlamal  point  tbat  these  curba  prevailed 
all  during  a  time  when  the  congraaalonal 
Joint  CoOBiBlttae  on  Atomic  Bnergy  and  the 
AlO'a  AdTlaory  Committee  on  Raactor  Safa- 
guaida  ware  Imploring  the  commission  to 
Improve  «rtrrimnni<-»ttftn«  between  Ita  "pro- 
motional" and  Tagulatory  arma. 

The  purpose  of  theae  restrictions,  several 
reaaarch  managers  contended,  waa  to  allow 
RDT  oOlclaU  whom  they  considered  "Indua- 
try-ortanted"  to  filter  out  information  that 
might  lead  regulatory  suth^ltlw  to  believe 
that  sarlous  uncertainties  existed  tn  reactor 
safety.  Sourcaa  at  Oak  Ridge  agreed  tbat  this 
may  indeed  have  been  one  motive  for  screen- 
ing out  "speculative"  information,  although 
ona  reaaarch  manager  ascribed  this  proce- 
dure jnarv  to  bureaucratic  Jealously.  "They're 
also  out  to  protect  their  prerogatives,"  he 
said.  "Mainly,  I  think,  they  didn't  want  us 
to  raise  questions  with  the  regulatory  peo- 
ple and  use  them  to  bring  presoure  to  bear 
for  new  R  th  D,  necessary  u  It  might  have 
been." 

Andrew  J.  Presaesky,  BLOT'S  aaslstant  di- 
rector for  nuclear  safety,  denies  any  knowl- 
edge of  taboos  on  direct  communications 
with  the  regulatory  arm.  although  he  says 
he  would  "prefer  to  be  Informed"  of  any  in- 
formal conversations  of  this  sort.  "The  prob- 
lem." he  said  In  an  interview,  "ta  that  when 
am  Idea  or  a  concern  flrat  arises  it  sometimea 
doesn't  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  may  not  be 
worth  anything.  We  want  to  guard  against 
that  problem." 

Preaaasky's  denial,  however,  is  at  variance 
wtth  the  statements  of  two  senior  research- 
ers who  both  say  they  were  Instructed  In  no 
uncertain  terms  "not  to  consult  wtth  regu- 
story  people."  (Ona  of  them  says  he  was 
roundly  chastised  when  he  did  so  anyway) . 
The  critics  readily  acknowledge  that  ROT 
supported  a  small  "technical  assistance"  ef- 
fort within  the  safety  program  that  provided 
about  1390.000  worth  of  consultative  services 
to  tba  regulatory  staff  each  year  (out  of  a 
total  water  reactor  safety  budget  of  $16  mil- 
lion to  gao  million),  but  they  matntatn  that 
this  came  nowhere  near  satisfying  the  regu- 
latory arm's  need  for  Information,  especially 
as  concerns  oiver  the  adequacy  of  emergency 
cooling  systems  grew  during  1969-71. 

How  did  these  tightly  leashed  commTinlca- 
tloDS  affect  the  licensing  of  nuclear  plants? 
Several  reaaarch  administrators  intervlawad 
said  they  thought  theae  barriers— comblnad 
with  ROT'S  persistent  reluctance  or  Inablltty 
to  carry  out  raaaarch  the  regulatory  staff 
wanted — deprived  tha  ABC  of  Information  ur- 
gently needed  to  Judge  the  safety  of  planta 
comtoc  up  for  llcenalng.  As  ona  program 
manager  expressed  It: 

"Whether  the  regulatory  staff  aanaed  this 
or  not— some  did.  and  some  did  not — theaa 
dllBeultlea  placed  them  at  an  extreme  dls- 
adraatavi  tn  aaaeeslng  the  safety  neartw  of 
reacters.  In  tact  tbay  have  been  a  little  lax 
tn  what  they  let  the  tnduatry  get  away  wtth. 
bacaun  m  laany  cane  tba  regulatory  pao|rta 
had  no  indepandaat  evaluation  of  what  tha 
Industry  was  teltlng  tham." 

awMaiiiaa   awb  skxcct 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  a  gzaat 
many  problems  aflUct  nuclear  safety  research 
tn  the  ABC,  and  that  theae  problems  have 
been  buUrtlng  tuul  festering  for  a  long  time. 
It  remains  to  be  asked  what  role  the  Ave 
ABC  commlsaloners  played  in  the  trtangrilar 
bturtles  between  the  safety  program  and  Its 
overlc*d,  the  RDT,  and  the  regulatory  staff. 
The  answers.  It  turns  out.  are  elusive. 

Certainly  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  than  problems  have  been  of  continuing 
Interest  to  at  least  some  of  the  commission- 
ers. One  can  flxid  conciliatory  exhortations 
tn  occasional  public  speeches.  But  none  of 
tba  commission's  deliberations  on  this  or  any 
other  subject  are  part  of  the  public  record, 
indeed,  during  the  years  tbat  Olenn  Seaborg 
was  chairman,  from  1991-71,  many  of  the 


ataff  onee  inoludad  In  ooouBtman  "'««*m^ 
wan  no  longer  InTttad.  and  tha  dlgaata  of 
mmmlnlon  meatlnga.  onoa  rnilllj  available 
to  maldara,  haimma  aoaaso.  Ia  all  pnbabUttg 

bahhid  oinaert  doon  h  a  mnni  of  exieourag« 
tng  spootanaeua  and  forthright  dlacuaalaQs 
among  tbamaelvaa.  but  In  tha  proceaa  tbay 
laft  few  eluM  to  thalr  thtoktag.' 

It  la  known  that  In  19M  tba  ooaunlvtaa 
set  up  a  "ataarlng  coauBlttaa"  of  hlgh-toMl 
staff  from  devalopraant  and  regulatory 
branehw  In  aa  effort  to  bring  the  two  sldsa 
togathar.  Praaaaaky  says  the  oommlttee  waa 
dlabandad  this  year  because  communications 
are  now  satltfactory  and  Its  services  were  no 
longer  needed.  Predictably  though,  opinions 
about  the  committee's  effectiveness  vary.  One 
Oak  Ridge  admtnlstralKM-  says  that  from  his 
vantage  point  It  appears  the  commlttM 
"never  accomplished  a  thing." 

It  is  also  known  that  the  commission  re- 
cently considered  at  length,  then  rejected, 
the  one  remedy  to  current  problems  seem- 
ingly favored  by  a  majority  of  safety  program 
managers — that  of  removhig  the  water-reac- 
tor portion  of  the  safety  program  from  the 
development  side  of  the  ABC  and  placing  It 
under  the  wing  of  regulatory  and  licensing 
authorities. 

This  was  a  reaaonable  solution,  those  in 
the  laboratories  argued,  because  water-cooled 
reactors  have  assentlally  passed  beyond  the 
development  stage,  and  wbafs  more,  such 
a  move  would  liberate  the  regualtory  staff 
from  Ita  reliance  on  the  "promotional"  side 
of  the  ABC  for  technical  support.  There  U, 
moreover,  a  precedent  for  this  arrangement: 
West  Germany's  aitfety  research  program  \a 
a  subunlt  of  the  fbderal  government's  licens- 
ing arm. 

The  eommisaion  discussed  the  transplanta- 
tion of  safety  research  in  executive  (or 
secret)  session  with  tba  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  aS  April.  The  next  day.  In 
a  letter  subsaqtiantly  made  public  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  ABC  chairman  James 
Scbleslnger  said  the  conunlsalon  had  unani- 
mously disapproved  the  Idea.  Scbleslnger 
wrote.  In  part,  tbat: 

"Safety  Is  a  fundamental  lament  In  tha 
basic  design  and  davelopmant  of  a  nuclear 
reactor.  .  .  .  Removing  tha  safety  researeh 
fiinctlon  from  the  Division  of  Reactor  Devti- 
opotent  and  Technology  would  likely  have 
detrimental  eflacta  upon  the  overall  safety  of 
reactors.  The  proposed  aotlon  would  create  a 
category  of  safaty-orlantad  personnel  and 
woiild  hinder  tba  intimate  and  day-to-day 
exchanges  that  tbay  must  have  with  than 
charged  with  reactor  deelgn  and  develop- 
ment. Such  Isolation  would  limit  their  effeo- 
tlvenen. 

In  tha  meantime,  the  ABO  ts  left  vrlth 
something  of  a  munlty  on  its  hands  among 
soma  vary  "aafaty-ortaned"  personnel  wlio 
hav«.  to  a  large  dagm,  loat  fatth  In  tba 
ability  of  officials  In  Waablngton  to  conduct 
safety  reeeanh  In  a  manner  fully  befitting 
the  public  wtffare.  The  problems  linger  on, 
and  then  is  no  assurance  that  they  will  not 
be  duplicated  In  tha  multlbllllon  program 
to  develop  an  economical  fast-breeder  raao- 
tor.  Por  the  very  same  people  who  hdped  to 
make  the  water  reactor  safety  program  what 
It  is  today  are  fuUy  In  charge  of  the  breeder. 


TIME  TO  PREPARE  POR  HEARINGS 
ON  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  SAPETT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1972.  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  announced  that  it  wUl 
hold  puUlc  hefudn^B  "oa  the  general  sub- 


>1^r  an  aaalysis  of  the  cloaad  nature  of 
policy  formulation  In  atomic  energy,  see  Har- 
<M  P.  Orean.  "Kuclear  safety  and  the  public 
hiterest"  (Nuclear  News  18  (9) ,  78  (1973) .) 
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jiet  of  nuclear  reactor  aa<My"  early  in 
tjie  19T3  session  of  Congrese. 

I  would  point  out  tbat  nuclear  satety 
tnrolvas  far  more  tbaa  Jnat  tbe  seaotan. 
iSeceuacUy  Involvad  are  the  auoUar  toel- 
Nprooeaslnff  jdanti.  mietar  mtfto  iter- 
gge  and  burial  praedeci.  radkncttve 
traoBport  practices  antlsafiotase  meai' 
urea,  plutoniom  proceiefng  bssard*. 
routine  leakac«  of  radioactive  poisons  all 
along  the  line,  plutontnm  diversion  pros- 
pects, and  the  preaervation  of  national 
security. 

When  the  radioactive  flaelan-products 
and  Plutonium  are  f?T<pr*^  out  of  the 
powerplants  where  they  are  produced, 
nuclear  safety  problems  spsead  far  and 
wide.  Man  cannot  get  rid  of  l(Uig^vad 
ladloactivity  onee  he  haa  created  it.  He 
can  move  it  around,  but  it  will  always 
be  somewhere.  Some  of  It  will  have  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  environment  for  more 
than  100,000  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  prepared  statement  and  a  press  re- 
lease follow: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
■8  follows: 

A  iCLUOir  Tims  wokbs  tsaw  absemtc 

There  Is  no  fluge  dlaagreemant  about  tha 
biological  harmfulnen  of  radiation.  A  siiigla 
"curie"  of  lethal  strontlum-90,  with  a  radio- 
active half -life  of  about  30  years,  will  spit  out 
37  billion  high-speed  particles  per  second, 
and  each  emitted  particle  has  enough  energy 
to  smash  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  chem- 
ical bonds  In  human  tissue.  Both  cancer  and 
genetic  defects  can  start  with  radiation  in- 
jury to  a  single  cell.  If  additional  vanables 
are  present. 

Another  way  of  descrlbtng  the  power  Of 
radiation  is  to  consider  a  strong  poison  like 
arsenic.  If  you  make  ordinary  arsenic  radio- 
active, it  becomes  about  a  million  tlmn  more 
harmful  than  It  was  before.  Radioactivity  Is 
the  ultimate  poUutant. 

TBZ  aaoioacnvk  runnu 

There  la  also  no  dlsagraemant  ^lout  tba 
quantities  of  radioactive  poison  produced  by 
80-oalled  "clean"  nuclear  plants.  In  one  year, 
one  large  plant  produces  aa  much  long-Uvad 
radioactivity  as  the  explosion  of  about  1,000 
HboBhlma  bombs  (including  a  few  mlUlon 
"curias"  of  strontlum-90,  pl«is  about  600 
pounds  of  plutonlum-3a9  with  a  radioactive 
half^Ufe  of  24,000  years.  A  single  pound  of 
plutonltim,  escaping  Into  the  environment 
and  Inhaled  eventtially  by  humans,  could 
cause  several  billion  cases  of  lung-canoar. 

The  A.E.C.  plans  to  license  about  1,000 
large  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  next  30 
years — a  plan  which  woxild  produce  the  ra- 
dioactive equivalent  of  1,000,000  Blroahlma 
bombs  every  year  plus  900,000  pounds  of  plu- 
tonlum,  annually. 

BXQxnsxMxirr  roa  mxablt  psapscT  coHTaoL 

There  Is  virtually  no  dlaagreemant  on  tha 
necessity  of  containing  and  Isolating  about 
99.99%  of  a  power-plant's  long-Uvad  radio- 
activity. For  oanturlaa  or  more.  Bapaita  hara 
described  the  consequences  of  unsuooeasful 
containment : 

The  1970  Nobel  Laureate  for  niyslca,  Dr. 
Hannes  Alfven:  "In  a  fuU-scale  fission  pro- 
gram, tbe  radioactive  waste  will  soon  baooma 
so  enormous  tbat  a  total  poisoning  of  our 
planet  is  possible."  (Bultetin  of  tKa  Atomie 
3cientiat8,   September,    1971). 

The  former  Director  of  the  ABC's  Argoona 
National  Lab,  Dr.  Albert  Crewe,  after  a  dls- 
ousBlon  of  the  medical  foraalgbt,  engtnaarlBg 
skill,  and  administrative  controls  required  by 
nuclear  technology:  "Should  any  of  fhass 
three  lines  of  defense  fall,  then  the  entire 
popTiiaticm  of  the  worid  could  be  in  aarloas 


danger."    (Soientfe   magaalne,   February   38, 

Tha  prennt  Dlreotar  of  tbe  ABO'i  Oak 
auga  iratloDal  Lab,  Dr.  Alvln  WMxibarg: 
Ttohnioal  "iMlolanelBa*'  In  a  "plutonlnm 
aoonomy".  If  Qmamedlabla,  "ooold  naan 
catMtropha  for  tha  human  raoa."  (Miolaar 
BMn.  Daeembar,    1071). 

TKB  ooDa  aoAivar  ifaaa-paBFacnow 

It  tha  prloa  of  loalng  In  nuolaar  roulatta 
la  "oataateopha  for  tha  human  raoa",  la  an 
sllagwrilT  "xamota"  '«»«^"«»  of  kMlng  OKT 
An  then  any  odda  whloh  an  aooaptablar 
Whan  la  gambling  piopar.  and  wban  ta  It 
motaUy  daganaiata? 

laxa  oMa  aaaia  aztnmaly  high,  or  at  laaat 
80-60.  that  va  vUl  botoh  our  way  Into  a  nal 
radloaotlw  man  U  we  continue  buUdlag  nu- 
olaar powar  plants. 

"OMf  an  still  many  aarioua  unaolvad 
pioblama  In  nuolear  taohnology  pertaining  to 
tha  orufilal  "oontalnmant"  raqulrammt. 

There  an  seven  daflclanciaa  In  every  other 
human  tMbnology,  alao.  Aftw  60  yaara  of 
experta&oa.  wa  aUll  make  mlUkma  of  da- 
f estiva  oan. 

Bven  when  vn  apply  both  oan  and  love, 
as  In  the  Apollo  program,  about  10%  of  tbe 
mlaalona  hava  faaad  dua  to  aomsthlng  sim- 
ple Uka  a  faulty  awttoh. 

The  military  people  alao  have  trouble 
with  key  syatems:  In  February  1071,  the 
North  American  Air  Defenae  Command  aant 
a  fully  authautlaated  national  emaigancy 
aiart  out  over  the  A.P.  and  UJ»X  wires — by 
mistake.  In  May  1960.  a  tfiO  mlUlon  nuclear 
submarine  sank  at  dookalde.  Two  nudear 
submarines  an  alao  full  of  man  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tha  ocaan,  along  with  the  "unalnk- 
able"  Titanic  which  sank  on  ita  first  voyage. 

In  spite  of  the  mathematical  odds  against 
It,  two  airliners  collided  In  the  wide  open 
spaces  above  the  Oraod  Canyon  in  1966. 

PaOBUIMS    WHICH    CAN'T    BS    SOLVZD 

Because  humans  are  fallible,  careless,  and 
sometimes  demented,  It  Is  unreasonable  to 
assume  we  will  achieve  a  miraculous  994)9% 
success  in  the  radioactive  "containment " 
c^>aratlon  year  In  and  year  out. 

Pui-tharmon,  It  Is  raoklan  to  count  on 
some  apeclal  immunity  for  nuclear  facllltlee 
'Tfhwa.  It  comn  to  sabotage,  earthquakea,  and 
war. 

As  Dr.  Alfven  has  warned  us:  "If  a  prob- 
lem Is  too  dUBcult  to  be  solved,  ona  cannot 
claim  tbat  It  Is  solved  by  referring  to  all  the 
sSorta  made  to  solve  It." 

HiBiaaiA,  AKaooAifca,  common-sbnsb 

m  a  racent  paper  entitled  "Energy  and 
Bnvlronmant",  published  In  the  May  1973 
issue  of  the  BuZI«fln  of  the  Atomic  Scientitts, 
Dr.  Alfven  addrasaee  the  very  issue  which 
oonfoiuids  so  many  members  of  Congresa: 

"The  technologists  claim  that  if  evMry- 
tblng  works  aooordlng  to  their  blueprlntB. 
fission  energy  wlU  be  a  safe  and  very  at- 
traotlva  solutloc  to  the  energy  needs  of  tbe 
world.  This  may  be  correct.  Hence,  they  con- 
sider aU  the  objections  to  be  due  to  'ignor- 
ance', 'vldousnees',  or  'hysteria'.  This  Is  not 
correct.  The  real  issue  is  whether  their  blue- 
prints will  work  In  the  real  world  and  not 
only  in  a  'technlccHoglcal  paradise'. 

"Fission  energy  advocstas  say  that  In  all 
other  technologlee  one  accepts  certain  risks, 
and  that  there  is  no  way  of  completely  elimi- 
nating all  haaards.  They  claim  to  have  taken 
all  reasonable  precautions  to  eliminate  rtaka. 
What  more  oan  they  do? 

"Tills  may  very  well  be  true,  but  It  Is 
Irrelevant  because  we  are  facing  rlaks  the 
nature  of  which  we  have  never  before  ex- 
perienced. The  consequences  of  nuclear 
catastTophee  are  so  terrible  that  risks  which 
usually  an  considered  to  be  normal  an  un- 
aooaptable  In  thla  field." 


OBJ  Btf I'lOW  TodOulaA 


We  an  already  inToluntary  guinea-pigs  in 
some  great  biological  exparlmanta  eallad 
"pirilutlon"  and  "foad  addmna".  Mrty  yaan 
from  now,  todayl  babUa  may  start  raglstar- 
ing  the  expexlmaBtal  naulti  In  a  grkdy  nte 
of  pzaxnaton  death.  Ifayba  80%  of  poPutant 
ohamloals  will  turn  out  to  ba  aaCa.  Bnt  1% 
may  turn  out  to  ba  n  bad  aa  thalUtnmtda. 

An  we  willing  to  aobmlt  to  the  radtoao- 
tlva  "oontalnmant"  asperlmant  alaof  The 
gulnaa-plggary  prtnoipla  is  tha  same:  Indua- 
try  claims  the  right  to  exparlmant  on  life 
untU  Its  aottvlty  la  proven  banaful,  in- 
staad  of  sparing  us  until  tha  aotlvlty  la  prov- 
en safe.  Whan  oitlaena  try  to  naorxaot  thair 
"InaUenabla  right  to  Ufa.  liberty,  and  the 
purstUt  of  bapplnen".  Industry  uan  thraata 
Ilka  totally  unnaoaaaary  unamploymant  or 
blackouts. 

Than  an  other  fundamental  questions 
about  nuclear  electricity. 

Does  anyone  have  the  right  to  reach  into 
the  futura  and  commit  tha  next  60  genera- 
tions to  a  legacy  of  our  radloacttve  garbage, 
ao  that  we  oan  squander  electricity  today? 

When  Is  the  morality  of  building  an  energy 
technology  which  alao  creates  the  likelihood 
that  pnk.<te  atom  bombs  will  be  made  from 
stolen  nuolaar  foal? 

Win  nuclear  electricity  necessitate  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  "nuolaar  ptiaathood"  for  damo- 
cratlcally  chosen  laadan?  "mis  grim  prospect 
la  dlsmsntl  by  tbe  Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  lAbontory,  Or.  Alvln  Weinberg,  tn 
the  July  7,  1973  laaua  of  Science  m^^tr^ 

Does  the  vulnerability  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  nullify  national  security  efforu  of  the 
Defense  Departments? 

A   HABD   WAT  TO   SOU,   WATBB 

Nuclear  evangellsta  claim  tbat  the  bene- 
fits of  nuclear  fission  wUl  outweigh  the  risks; 
enthusiasts  urge  us  to  contemplate  the  great 
benefits. 

Poattlve  thinking  about  nuolear  fission  in- 
evitably falls  to  oon]ure  up  an  exciting  bene- 
fit. This  touted  technology,  defying  human 
fallibility,  sporting  huge  control  panels, 
oomputen,  and  "defenses  in  depth",  all  en- 
glneerad  by  masten  on  the  very  "edge  of  tbe 
impossible",  accomplishes  only  one  useful 
thing:  it  boUs  watK.  That's  a  hard  way  to 
boll  water. 

AK  umracsaaAST  txchivoloot 

In  1970,  we  got  four  times  mon  energy 
from  burning  wood  In  this  oountxy  that  from 
nuclear  fission.  In  1971,  we  got  leas  than  1% 
of  the  country's  energy  from  fission.  By  198fi, 
If  we  hurry,  the  ABC  says  wa  might  get  about 
18%.  (fifteen  percent). 

The  overwhelming  ahan  of  this  ootmtry's 
energy  will  be  coming  from  oiu;  flaaion-free 
altamatlvaa. 

All  the  energy  cholcea  are  intrinscially 
more  attractive  than  fission.  Coal  gasification 
and  geothermal  technologlea  an  starting  to 
become  oommarclally  available  now.  and 
solar  tadmologlas  would  be  certain  to  work. 
too. 

ainoe  theae  options  could  easily  do  100% 
of  the  Job,  nuolear  fl«aton  Is  uoneceaaary. 
It  la  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  a  oboloe 
between  nuolear  electricity  or  blackouta. 

KOfanui  raaaa  omm  thx  atokic  wxn^ax 

ACT 

The  wisdom,  morality,  and  sanity  of  choos- 
ing nuclear  flaslon  to  boll  water,  or  to  beat 
any  other  fluid,  have  needed  fuU  debate  be- 
fon  Congress  for  a  long  time. 

Is  It  rational  to  promote  nuclear  flaalan 
Instead  of  power  from  sunlight? 

Should  we  permit  nuclear  flaslon  at  all? 

Is  nuclear  electricity  compatible  with  dv- 
lllaed  values? 

Will  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Bnergy 
allow  reexamination  of  the  fundamental  as- 
Bumpttons  behind  tbe  Atomic  Buargy  Aot  a( 
1084? 
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{From  th*  Office  of  the  Joint  Coogreasion*! 
ConunlttM  on  Atomic  Energy,  Octotier  10. 
19721 

Jourr  OONVUMIOMAL  COUMTTTMM  OM  AXOIUO 

Sma«r  Ammocmcvb  Pi^ans  To  Hold  Public 

HXAJUMOB    ON    NUOLXA«    BSACTO*    SArKTT 

Chairman  John  O.  Factor*  and  Via*  Chair- 
man Malvtn  Prtoe  axuxmncad  today  that  the 
Joint  CongTMalonal  Commltt«e  on  Atomic 
Bn«rgy  la  planning  to  bold  pnbUc  hearings 
on  the  general  ■nbjaot  of  nuclear  reactor 
■atety  early  In  the  forthcoming  Oongreaalonal 

The  Committee  !■  awaiting  the  completion 
of  a  oomprehenalv*  eaf  ety  review  report  whleh 
«a*  requectad  by  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Atotnle  Energy  Commlaalon  in  late  1871.  The 
Commttta*  waa  recently  Informed  that  the 
report  la  m  the  final  rtagw  of  preparation. 
The  Commlaalon  plana  to  solicit  the  vtem 
of  knowledgeable  organ Iwattnna  and  Indlyld- 
uaia  In  the  nuclear  reactor,  energy,  and  en* 
vlronmental  fielda  aa  a  final  step  In  the 
completion  of  the  study  In  order  to  aaaure 
that  all  significant  aspecta  are  covered. 

The  Committee  haa  been  informed  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaalon  expecta  to 
complete  the  safety  study  and  publish  the 
report  in  December.  Chairman  Pastore  said: 

"This  report  on  reactor  safety  was  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  In  order  that  an 
organized  and  comprehensive  preeentatlon  of 
the  subject  would  be  available  aa  the  focal 
point  for  Committee  hearings.  The  Commit- 
tee plana  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  review 
of  the  report  by  all  Interested  parties  prior 
to  the  conduct  of  our  hearings.  Proceedings 
in  this  manner  I  would  expect  that  we  could 
have  an  orderly  and  efficient  review  of  the 
present  status  of  nuclear  safety  and  the  plana 
for  future  work  in  this  field." 

It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  planned  hearing  waa  to  develop  a  public 
record  In  which  all  of  the  factors  involved  In 
reactor  safety  wotQd  be  set  down  In  proper 
perspective.  It  waa  also  stated  that  neither 
the  announcement  of  the  planned  hearings 
nor  their  conduct  are  intended  to  aflect  the 
AEC's  present  regulatory  activities  and  re- 
aponalbllltlee. 

In  '^«>«Tig  the  announcement  Chairman 
Paatore  and  Vice  Chairman  Price  stated  they 
believed  that  the  hearings  could  be  con- 
ducted early  in  the  Oongreaelonal  session 
next  year.  Congressman  Price  stressed  the 
growing  dependence  on  nuclear  energy  In 
the  United  States.  He  said : 

"In  1W3  the  Jotnt  Committee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  role  which  nuclear  power 
should  play  m  meeting  our  long  term  energy 
needs.  In  these  hearings  general  agreement 
waa  reached  on  the  need  for  supplementing 
our  longer  term  energy  supplies  by  the  de- 
velopment and  utnteatlon  of  nuclear  energy. 
Events  In  the  Interim  have  Increased  the  need 
for  nuclear  energy.  As  explained  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward David,  the  President's  Science  Adviser, 
in  hla  statement  before  the  Commtttee  last 
month,  we  are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  had 
planned  In  reducing  the  environmental  Im- 
pact from  the  vise  of  foaaU  fuels,  particularly 
coal.  Obviously  we  must  do  a  better  Job  In 
Improving  our  use  of  coal.  We  must  take 
greater  advantage  of  our  wealth  of  foeaU  fuela 
as  was  the  Intent  when  our  civilian  nuclear 
power  program  waa  established  10  years  ago. 
The  set-backs  and  unoertalnttes  In  the  coca 
and  petroleum  Industrlea  place  a  greater  load 
on  nuclear  energy  than  we  originally  antici- 
pated." 

Congreaaman  Prloa  referred  to  recent  ex- 
pressions of  concern  m  soma  quraters  relative 
to  the  safety  of  nuclear  power.  He  went  on 
to  explain  the  primary  Importance  which  waa 
given  to  obtaining  tba  beat  aolutloaa  to  en- 
vironmental eOecta  and  general  safety  prob- 
lems In  all  phases  of  the  development  of  this 
new  technology.  Be  aald: 

"In  no  area  of  technology  haa  greater  em- 
pbaala  been  given  to  safety  and  environmen- 
tal considerations  than  In  the  development 


of  Quolaar  technology.  From  the  very  bagla- 
nlng  we  have  recognized  that  theae  are  arsM 
on  which  we  should  not  reduce  emphasis. 
Slnoe  ooixoern  has  developed  In  the  mlnda  ot 
certain  people,  we  believe  It  approprlata  to 
have  a  comprehenalve  ravlew  ot  theae  mat- 
tan.  We  chose  to  prooaed  In  the  same  man- 
ner aa  was  done  In  the  early  104O'a  In  setting 
up  the  nation's  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram. This  was  to  Initiate  a  comprehenalve 
review  and  study  of  the  matter  by  thoae 
specifically  responsible  for  actlrttlea  in  this 
field  aiul  then  obtain  contrlbtrtlona  tram 
other  knowledgeable  aouroea." 

T^  Commtttee  plana  to  announce  a  qw- 
clflc  schedule  for  the  hearings  after  receipt 
of  ttila  atudy.  One  of  the  vartablee  which  pre- 
cludes setting  the  date  at  this  time  waa  Iden- 
tmsd  to  be  the  unknown  magnitude  and  na- 
ture of  the  contrlbutlona  from  knowledge- 
able people  outside  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  which  muat  be  considered  In  the 
completed  report.  Committee  members  have 
streaaed  the  Importance  of  considering  such 
contributions  In  order  that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  receive  a  comprehensive  and  pro- 
feaalonally  sound  review  of  these  matters. 


BRIEF  IN  SUPPORT  OF  CONSTTTD- 
TION  OF  THE   UNITKD  STATES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un&nlmoufi  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  brief  amicus  curiae  pre- 
pctred  by  the  Amicus  Curiae  Committee 
of  State  Chief  Justice,  retired,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  members  of  this  committee 
are  Willlsmi  C.  Perry  of  Oregon,  Charles 
T.  Donworth  of  Washington,  and  Harry 
8.  Hamsberger  of  Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Barer  in  STn»po*r  or  thx  Cokstttdtiow  of 

THB  VirrrxD  Statks 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee,  Octo- 
ber term,  1973;  69-6003,  William  Henry 
Furman  v.  State  of  Georgia:  8&-M30, 
Lucloua  Jackson,  Jr.  v.  State  of  Georgia,  on 
writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia;  68-6031.  Elmer  Branch  v.  State  of 
Texas  on  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
Appeala  of  Texaa 

XOnOK   FOB    LBAVK   TO   TUM   BBI^   AKICU8 
CUBlaB 

The  appeal  In  the  above  casee  arose  from 
tbe  claim  of  the  defendants  that  the  death 
penalty  Is  unconstitutional — violative  of  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  The 
SUte  of  Georgia  and  the  State  of  Texas  have 
filed  petitions  for  rehearing  re  the  decision 
of  this  Court  In  June.  1972 — 408  UJB.  238 — 
that  impoeltlon  and  carrying  out  of  the  death 
penalty  In  these  cases  constitute  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  In  violation  of  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendmenta. 

The  Amicus  Curiae  Committee  Is  Interested 
In  the  decision  of  tbla  Coiurt  due  to  the  fact. 
In  the  main,  that  In  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee's  members  the  Ma- 
jority Opinions  of  the  Court — in  presenting 
the  bases  for  the  decision — failed  to  consider 
the  controlling  factor:  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  does  not  make  the  Eighth 
Amendment  apply  against  the  States.  That 
la,  such  applicability  was  merely  assumed 
by  the  Majority  Opinions — erroneously. 

This  assumption  by  the  Co\irt  Majority 
waa  erroneouB  because  not  In  conformity 
with  the  controlling  intent  of  the  State  Leg- 
islatures which  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

In  view  of  the  time  exigencies,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  obtam  the  assent  of  Pe- 
titioner States  to  filing  of  this  motion  and 
the  acoompanying  Brief  Amicus  Curiae:  thla 
omission  being  deemed  to  involve  no  preju- 


dice to  their  rights  due  to  ths  nature  of  ths 
point  presented  by  this  motion  and  ths  Brief 
for  this  Court's  consideration. 

Wherefore,  the  Amlctis  Curiae  Ccnnmltts* 
of  State  Chief  Jttstlcas  (Retired)  in  support 
of  the  OoBstltutloo  ot  tbe  tTnlted  States  r»- 
speettuUy  requsets  pexmiasUxn  to  file  with 
tbe  Oourt.  for  Its  consideration,  ttie  attacbad 
Brts<  Amicus  Curiae. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

By  Hamiltox  Abmmx  hama. 

Spomor-Director. 
Rabxt  IjBkot  Jons, 
Waahinfftofi,  D.C..  Counsel. 
SxPTXiCBn  17,  1972. 

BBSF   AMBHTS   CTTBIAB 

Preliminary  statement 

The  appeal  In  the  above  cases  arose  from 
the  claim  of  the  defendants  that  the  death 
penalty  is  unconstitutional — violative  of  the 
Eighth  and  Fomteenth  Amendments.  Tht 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  State  of  Texas 
have  filed  petitions  for  rehearing  re  the  de- 
cision of  this  Oourt  in  June,  1973 — 408  UJS. 
238 — that  Impoeltlon  and  carrying  out  of 
the  death  penalty  In  these  caaes  constitute 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in  violation 
of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 
The  Majority  Opinions  of  the  Court — In 
presenting  the  bases  for  the  decision — failed 
to  consider  the  controlling  factor:  that  ths 
Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  make  the 
Eighth  Amendment  apply  against  the  States; 
such  applicability  waa  merely  assumed  by  the 
Majority  Opinions — erroneously.  This  as- 
sumption was  erroneous  because  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  controlling  Intent  of  the 
State  Legislatures  which  ratified  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  eight 
Amendments  were  expressly  made  a  bar 
Initially  against  the  Federal  government 
only,  this  failure  of  the  Foiurteenth  to  make 
them — including  the  Eighth — apply  against 
the  States  means  inescapably  that  the  above- 
mentioned  assumption  In  the  subject  cases 
was  Invalid  and  In  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution, as  amended. 

This  preaenta  a  proper.  Indeed  a  compel- 
ling, reaaon  In  the  eyes  of  the  Constitution 
for  reconsideration  by  thla  Court  of  ths 
subject  decision;  in  the  considered  opinion 
at  the  members  at  tbe  above-named  Amicus 
Curiae  Committee. 

We  respectfully  sabmtt  that  tbe  easss 
should  be  re-argued  and  reconsidered  In  all 
the  fundamental,  constitutional  aspects — 
with  special  foeus  on  the  question  noted 
above;  and  that  the  Petitioners'  request  for 
re-hearing  be  granted  accordingly. 

I.  Fourteenth  Did  Not  Incorporate  tbe 

First  Eight 
Upon  full  consideration  of  the  basic  ques- 
tion: "Did  the  Fourteenth  Incorporate  the 
first  eight  Amendments?"  this  Court  de- 
cided In  the  negative  (and  bas  never  held  to 
the  contrary)— In  Bartkua  v.  tUtnoia  (19M) 
356  U.S.  121,  the  Court  sUtlng  at  134: 

"We  have  held  from  the  beginning  and 
uniformly  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  apply 
to  tbe  States  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
first  eight  amendments  as  such.  Citing 
earlier  cases.  The  relevant  historical  mate- 
rials have  been  canvassed  by  this  Court  and 
by  legal  scholars.  Citing  Falrman  article 
which,  with  Morrison  article,  in  Stanford 
Law  Review  of  Deoember,  1949  presented  and 
discussed  definitively  all  pertinent  historical 
evidence  supporting  the  stated  conclusion 
Indisputably.  Theae  materials  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  the  Congress  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatures  of  tbe  ratifying 
States  did  not  contemplate  that  tbe  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  a  shorthand  incor- 
poration of  the  first  eight  amendments  mak- 
ing them  applicable  aa  explicit  restrlctlona 
upon  the  States." 

Since  this  1969  decision,  the  Court  hss 
nevertheless  repeatedly  assumed — as  in  tbe 
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gablBct  csass  or  ruled  by  "selective  Inoor- 
poratlon"  that  this  or  that  part  of  tbe  flnt 
atght  Amendments  was  made  by  tbe  Vottr- 
tsenth  to  siq>ly  against  tbe  States.  Tet  tber* 
to  not  an  lota  of  historical  evidence,  as  to 
ths  State  Legislatures'  ratification,  sui^ort- 
log  any  such  "selective  incorporation" 
tlieory;  as  observed,  for  example,  by  Chief 
Judge  Henry  J.  Ftlendly  of  the  2d  Circuit 
(Xwrt  of  Appeals  (California  Law  Review 
Oetober,  196fi,  at  934) : 

.  .  it  wiffpean  undiluted  that  tbe 
idective  incorporation  theory  has  noiae.  (no 
historical  support  ]  And  It  does  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  a  theory  going  to  the  very 
nature  of  our  Constitution  and  having  such 
profound  effects  for  all  of  us  should  be  carry- 
tag  the  day  without  ever  having  been  expU- 
oatsd  in  a  majortty  opinion  of  tbe  Court." 

It  is  Indisputable  that  tbe  historical  rec- 
ords aa  to  tbe  Fourteenth's  ratification  con- 
tain not  a  vsstlge  of  evidence  Indicating 
that  it  was  intended  to  give  the  membeia  of 
tba  Supreme  Court  any  such  Ruls-by-Man 
power  as  this  "selective  Incorporation" 
thsory  and  practice  involves.  All  evidence  tn- 
dloates  that  nothing  could  have  been  more 
sUn  to  the  thinking,  discussion.  Intent  of 
the  Ratifying  LeglslaturaB. 

Q.  The  Intent  of  tbe  Ratifying  Bodies 
Is  Controlling 

It  Is  tbe  intent  of  the  Ratifying  Bodies 
(not  debates  in  the  Framing  Body,  JfexweU 
V.  Dow  (1900)  176  VS.  681,  601-603)  irtlkdl 
oontrols  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  tbe  Oon- 
■tttutlon;  for  example: 

McCuUoch.  V.  Maryland  (1819)  17  U,S.  816. 
408. 

LsJce  County  v.  JiolHns  (1889)  180  U.S.  609, 
•70-671. 

South  Carolina  v.  United  States  (1905)  199 
US.  437,  448-460. 

Story:  Commentariea  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  VS.  (18S3)  Sec.  436,  461. 

As  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  It  IxA- 
lows  that  it  did  not — and  today  does  not — 
grant  to  tbe  Supreme  Oourt  any  power  of 
"selective  incorporation"  of  tbe  first  elgtat 
Amendments  so  as  to  make  them.  In  pert 
or  as  a  whole,  apply  against  tbe  States;  in 
ths  complete  abeence  of  any  historical  evl- 
dmoe  of  such  intent  at  the  ratifying  Leglsla- 
tares.  Nor  did  they  Intend  to  "incorporate" 
the  first  eight  Amendments  ss  a  whole, 
m.  Death  Penalty  Not  Intended  To  Be 
Barred  by  Fourteenth 

Tbe  existence  of  Iaws— Acts  of  Leglala- 
turas  in  Ratifying  States,  autborlBlng  tbe 
dsath  penalty  as  punishment  for  specified 
almas,  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  tbe  Four- 
tssnth  as  well  as  thereafter  proves  eooolu- 
alvely  that  such  Ratifying  Legislatures  did 
not  intend  to  abolish  this  penalty— certainly 
not  by  way  of  autborlalng  Supreme  Oourt 
Bsmbers  so  to  rule  at  their  Rule-by-Man 
pleasure  a  century  later.  Hie  nation-wide 
QM  of  the  death  penalty,  during  tbe  inter- 
vening century  since  adoption  of  tbe  Four- 
tMnth,  provides  compelling  evidence  of  lack 
of  its  Intent  to  abolish  the  penalty— even  If 
there  were  otherwise  any  doubt  as  to  this 
Intent  of  tbe  ratifying  Legislatures. 

St^tart  v.  Laird  (1808)   6  UJS.  399,  909 

McPheraon  v.  BloK^ter  (1883)  146  VS.  1.  37 

rakrbank  v.  VJ3.  (1801)   181  U.S.  383,  308- 

IV.  The   Constitution's   Original   Meaning — 
per  the  Ratifying  Bodies'  Intent — Is  Oon- 
trolllng  and  Does  Not  Change  With  Any 
Change  in  Meaning  of  Words  or  In  Public 
Sentiment  Over  tbe  Tears 
The  Ratifying  Bodies'  intent,   fixing  tbe 
oflglnal  mftanlng,  as  to  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution continues  to  be  controlling,  deeqplte 
changing  words  or  public  sentiment  ss  tbe 
TMTs  pass. 

Dred  Scoff  v.  Sanford  (1887)  60  UJS.  308, 
496 

South  Carolina  v.  US.,  supra.  448-460 
Seheehter  Poultrf  Corp  v.  VS.  (1988)  996 
VS.  496,  628-639 


US.  V.  ButUr  (1836)  397  U,S.  1,  63-88 
37l«  FstfsmHst.  for  example  Ko.  7S 
Quoted  at  lengtli  la  i^ipMidlz.  poet 
^  nittag  agatnet  any  pretense  so  to  change 
by  tbe  Siiineme  Oourt  to  eonftirm  to<diaaged 
pobllo  setittment,  regarding  slavery.  Chief 
Justice  Ttaoy  stated  for  tbe  Court  In  tbe 
Dnd  Seott  oese.  swpni  496: 

*7Co  one,  we  i»esuiae,  supposss  that  any 
change  In  public  opinion  or  feeling,  tn  rela- 
tion to  this  unfortunate  race.  In  tbe  otvlUBed 
nations  of  Kurt^w  or  in  this  country.  Should 
indues  tbe  oourt  to  give  to  the  words  of  tbe 
Constitution  a  more  liberal  eonetruclon  in 
tiMlF  favor  than  they  wsre  Intended  to  bear 
wben  tbe  instrument  was  tnaotd  and 
adopted.  Such  an  argument  would  be  alto- 
gether Inadmissible  In  any  tribunal  oalled 
on  to  Interpret  It.  If  any  of  Its  provisions  are 
deemed  unjust,  there  is  a  mode  pieeerlbed 
tn  tbe  Instrument  Itself  by  which  it  may  be 
amended;  but  wbSe  it  remains  unaltered, 
tt  must  be  construed  now  ss  tt  was  uixlsr- 
stood  at  the  time  ot  its  adnpttoo." 

This  spiles  equally  to  any  change  In  pub- 
lic sentiment,  or  governmental  practice,  with 
regard  to  tbe  death  penalty:  tbe  Supreme 
Court  is  powerless  to  maks  any  change  In 
tbe  long-established  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  amended.  For  the  Court  to  try 
to  make  any  such  change  is  iisurpatlon: 
"treason  to  tbe  Constitution" — as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Msrwhsll  defined  tt  In  Cohens  v.  V*vtete 
(1831)  19  Uj9.  384,  404.  He  meant  nothing 
to  the  contrary — of  change  by  the  people  only 
and  by  amendment  only — by  his  statement 
that:  "...  tt  is  a  Constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding ...  to  be  adapted  to  tbe  various 
crlass  In  human  affairs."  MeOuOoeh  v.  JTsry- 
lond,  supra  407,  416. 

V.  The  Constitution  Makes  Null  and  Void, 
"AB  Initio."  All  Things  Oovemmental  in 
Conflict  With  It — Including  Any  Supreme 
Court  Pronouncements,  Rulings,  Ordsrs — 
as  If  Non-existent 

The  Constitution  oontrols  tbe  Courts  )a- 
cludlng  the  Supreme  Court. 

Marbury  v.  Jfadison  (1808)  8  UjB.  187, 177- 
180 

The  redereUat,  toe  example  Noe.  78.  80,  81 

Thla  hesie  law  of  tbe  people  Itself  makes 
null  and  void  ab  initio  all  things  govern- 
mental in  conflict  with  It — a  nullity  firm 
the  start  as  If  never  existing. 

if or-tmry  v.  Madison,  supra,  177-180. 

C(Aena  v.  Virginia  (1831)   19  UJS.  364.  414. 

Dodge  V.  WooUey  (1856)  60  UJB.  381,  947- 

Norton  v.  STielby  Covnty  (1886)  VA.  438, 
443. 

FoirbaiUc  v.  US.  (1901)  181  UjB.  309,  900- 
386. 

AdJdna  v.  Children'a  Hospital  (1033)  361 
U.S.  635,  664. 

The  Federalist,  for  example  Noe.  33,  78. 

Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  VS.,  Sec.  439-440. 

This  applies  to  the  five-to-four  ruling  by 
this  Court  regarding  the  death  penalty  In 
subject  eases. 

VL  The  Drastic,  Fundamental.  Sweeiping 
Changes  In  the  People's  Lives  for  All  Time, 
tn  American  Civilization.  InopUdt  in  tbe 
Subject  Death-Peiuklty  Ruling.  Make  It 
Gravely  Needful  TTtat  This  Court  Permit 
Re- Argument 

The  basic  importance  of  the  death -penalty 
ruling  in  subject  cases  due  not  only  to  Its 
immediate  effect  but  its  implications  for 
Posterity  and  the  security  of  the  Uberties  of 
tbe  people  over  the  gen«-atloos.  eqieoially 
as  to  the  method  by  which  effected — cannot 
be  exaggerated:  as  itrusiml  expressly  In  all 
four  of  tbe  strongly  dissenting  opinions.  The 
ruling's  drastic,  fundamental,  sweeping 
ohangee — caused  or  implied — In  the  lives  of 
the  people  for  aU  thne  (subject  to  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  remedy  It)  and  In 
American  civilisation,  make  It  of  utmost  Im- 
portance that  this  Oourt  grant  re-argument 
and  permit  reconsideration  as  to  all  aspecta. 


pertaining  to  mtsrpietatSon  of  tbe  Oonstl- 
tuUon.  At  stake  are  tbe  well-being  of  aelf- 
govemment  Itself,  tbe  stability  of  the  Re- 
public and  oonatltutionaUy-Umlted  govern- 
ment, aa  well  as  public  confldenoe  in  tbe 
moral  and  intellectual  Integrity  of  public 
servants  as  public  trxisteas,  chief  of  all  the 
oath-bound  members  of  this  Court — histor- 
ically so  honored,  even  revered.  The  grave 
lack  of  clarity,  luilty.  tn  Tbe  Majority's  five 
separate  opinions  adds  to  tbe  urgency,  need. 

OOMOLtTSZON 

The  Eighth  Amendment  does  not  iK>pIy 
against  the  States,  neither  by  reason  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  nor  by  exercise  of 
any  power  granted  to  this  Court  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  decision  regarding  the  death 
penalty  in  the  subject  casee  Is  not  author- 
teed  by  the  Constitution  and  Is  based  on  an 
erroneous  aasumptlon  to  the  contrary.  Ttia 
petitions  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  tbe 
State  of  Texaa  should,  therefore,  be  granted 
so  as  to  permit  re-argument  and  reconsidera- 
tion by  this  Coxirt. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By    HAMn.Toir  Albxit  Lohg, 

Sponaor-Direetor. 
Habxt  liCBOT  Joms, 
Washinfton,  D.C.,  Counsel. 
September  17,  1973. 


The  Supreme  Courta  ruling  in  the  1905 
South  Carolina  ease:  The  original  mean- 
ing ia  coiUToUtng 

Tbe  Supreme  Court's  power  is  limited 
with  regard  to  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion— aaoMtalnlng  and  defining  the  intent 
with  which  it  waa  framed  and  ratified. 

Tbe  rule  ia  weO-eettled  that  the  object 
at  interpretation,  or  eonatructlon,  of  a 
provision  of  the  Constltutk3n  "...  Is  to  give 
effect  to  the  Intent  of  Its  framers,  and  at 
the  people  in  adopting  it."  Lake  County  v. 
RolHna.  180  UB.  663,  670  (1800).  In  this 
opinion,  the  Oourt  bad  earlier  made  it  ex- 
pressly  «flsar  that  by  tbe  phrase,  "the  people 
in  adopting  it,"  the  '*«*»"*"g  was  "the  peo- 
ple who  voted  tt  Into  existence."  Tlils  re- 
ferred to  the  American  people's  Intent  ex- 
pressed throu^  their  duly  ^vpotnted 
agents — the  ntembers  of  tbe  State  Ratify- 
ing Ocmventkms — In  1787-1788;  or  later, 
with  regard  to  ea<^  amendment,  tn  ettber 
the  State  Ratifying  Conventions  or  the 
State  LeglSlstuies,  depending  upon  which 
method  of  ratlfieatlcn  was  used  tn  any  par- 
ticular Instance  to  ufigirote  the  aznendmsnt. 

The  besic  rule  ot  Interpretation  Is  clear 
and  bas  been  repeetedly  stated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  example  In  South  Carolina 
V.  United  States,  199  U.S.  487  (1906)  at 
pages  448-440: 

'"The  Oonstttutton  Is  a  written  Instru- 
ment. As  such  Its  "««■»" ♦*»g  does  not  altsr. 
That  which  It  maamt  wben  adopted  It  means 
now.  Being  a  grant  at  powers  to  a  govern- 
ment its  Isnguegs  is  general,  and  as  changes 
cooM  In  eodal  and  poUtleal  life  it  embraoes 
tn  Its  grasp  all  new  conditions  which  aie 
within  the  scope  of  the  powers  in  terms 
oonftorred.  In  other  words,  while  the  powers 
granted  do  not  change,  they  apply  from  gen- 
eration to  all  things  to  wtUdi  they  are  tn 
their  nature  appUoatfla.  This  in  no  mannsr 
abridges  the  fact  of  its  changeless  nature 
and  meaning.  Tboee  things  whleh  ace  wttb- 
in  its  grants  of  power,  aa  thoae  granta  vera 
understood  tohen  made,  are  atUl  within 
them,  and  thoae  things  not  within  them 
still  excluded.  Aa  aaid  by  ICr.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  In  Dred  Seott  e.  Sandford,  19  How. 
898.436: 

"  'It  is  not  only  the  aame  tn  words,  but  tbe 
same  In  meaning,  and  dslegates  tlM  sams 
powers  to  the  Oovemnkent,  and  rsssrvm  and 
secures  the  aame  rlgbta  and  prtvtleges  to 
the  cltlsens;  and  aa  long  as  It  continues  to 
exist  in  Its  present  form,  it  speaks  not  only 
in  the  same  words,  but  loith  the  same  mean- 
ing and  intent  tetth  which  tt  spoke  when 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers.  and 
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too*  voted  on  and  adopted  by  the  people 
of  tKe  United  Stmtee.  Any  athm  rvle  of 
ooBstruetlon  wotild  »brog»t«  th«  judlelal 
whAfotar  of  this  court,  joid  toMke  It  tbe 
man  nOm  of  tbo  popular  opinion  or  paa- 
■lon  ot  the  day.' 

"It  muM  alBO  ba  wimrnhwad  thAt  tbe 
fmnan  of  the  Constitution  were  noc  m«re 
TlBlon«rl«*,  toying  with  apsculatlons  or 
thaorlea,  but  practloal  nMn,  dMJlng  with 
tbe  facte  of  poUtloal  life  aa  tbey  und«r> 
stood  them,  putttD(  mto  form  tbe  govern, 
ment  they  were  creAtlng,  and  prescribing  In 
language  cleai'  and  Intelligible  the  powers 
tbat  govenunent  was  to  take.  Ui.  Chief  Jus- 
tice UaobaU,  In  Oibbotu  v.  Ogden.  0  Wheat. 
1. 188.  waU  dacland: 

"  'As  men  whose  Intentions  require  no  con- 
cealment, generally  employ  tbe  words  which 
most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  Ideas 
tbey  Intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  pa- 
triots who  framed  o\ir  Constitution,  and  tbe 
people  who  adopted  It,  mvtst  be  understood 
to  have  employed  words  In  tbelr  natural 
sense,  and  to  have  Intended  what  tbey  have 
said.- " 

(Italics  added) 

Immediately  preceding  the  above-quoted 
statement  from  the  opinion  In  the  1856  Dred 
Scott  case — SO  VB.  (IS  Boward)  393  at  426, 
the  Court  had  In  that  opinion  made  further 
clarifying  remarks  about  negro  slaves  In  ex- 
planation of  Its  refusal  to  violate  the  Intent 
of  the  Constitution — the  Intent  of  Its  Pram- 
ers  and  Adopters — merely  because  of  changed 
popular  sentiment  about  slavery.  It  stated: 

"No  one,  we  presume,  supposes  tbat  any 
change  In  public  opinion  or  feeling.  In  rela- 
tion to  this  unfortunate  race.  In  the  dvlllaed 
nations  of  Europe  or  in  this  country,  should 
Induce  the  court  to  give  to  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  a  more  liberal  construction  In 
tbelr  favor  than  they  were  intended  to  bear 
when  the  Instrument  was  flamed  and  adopt- 
ed. Such  an  argument  would  be  altogether 
Inadmissible  In  any  tribunal  called  on  to 
Interpret  It.  If  any  of  Its  provisions  are 
deemed  unjust,  there  is  a  mode  prescribed 
In  the  instrument  Itself  by  which  it  may 
be  amended^  but  while  it  remains  unaltered, 
it  must  be  construed  now  as  it  vaa  under- 
itood  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  (Italics 
added) 

Nott;  The  above-mentioned  Dred  Scott 
case  concerned  the  negro  slave  of  tbat  name 
and  this  case — in  which  he  sought  his  free- 
dom— has  ever  since  been  famous  for  politi- 
cal as  wall  as  constitutional  reasons. 


IP  YOU  ARE  OOINa  TO  GET  HURT. 
DO  rr  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  important 
step  In  health  care  taken  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  PiibUc  Health.  Division 
of  Emergency  Medical  Services  and 
Highway  Safety.  The  department  haa 
established  the  Nation's  first  statewide 
system  of  emergency  care  for  the  criti- 
cally Injured.  The  minola  Statewide  Plan 
for  Trauma  Centers,  consisting  of  a 
network  of  40  centers  across  Dlinois,  has 
led  to  the  reorganisation  and  reorienta- 
tion of  medical  resources  throughout  the 
State  and  serves  as  a  national  model  for 
solving  many  of  the  complex  problems  of 
emergency  health  service. 

Known  as  the  Illinois  Plan,  the  trauma 
center  concept  is  a  bold  new  approach 
to  the  treatment  of  critical  Injury.  Ele- 
ments of  health  care  systems  that  are 
often  fragmented  have  in  this  Instance 
been  brought  together  to  provide  expert 
care  for  accident  victims.  Existing  hos- 
pitals have  been  designated  as  trauma 
centers  and  provide  specific  points  of 
entry  into  the  medical  care  system  for 


critically  injured  patients  in  a  geographi- 
cal area.  A  uniform  emergency  medical 
communications  system  allows  doctors  to 
talk  to  outlying  trauma  centers  and  to 
emergency  mobile  vans.  Air  and  ground 
transportation  systems  have  been  reor- 
ganised and  upgraded  as  well. 

Critically  injured  accident  victims  are 
not  the  only  people  to  receive  benefits 
from  this  new  concept  of  health  care. 
Medical  personnel,  particularly  members 
of  the  nursing  profession,  are  also  receiv- 
ing advantages  as  a  result  of  the  Illinois 
Plan.  The  advent  of  the  state  trauma 
program  has  provided  nurses  with  the 
opportunity  to  accept  new  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  critical  care.  To  pre- 
pare them  for  this  new  role,  a  4-week 
specialty  course  for  graduate  nurses  has 
been  developed.  An  outgrowth  of  the 
Nation's  first  system  of  trauma  centers, 
this  post-graduate  education  in  trauma 
is  also  the  first  of  its  kind.  The  trauma 
nurse  is  a  multipurpose,  cross-trained, 
intensive  care  specialist  able  to  cope  with 
the  total  needs  of  the  critically  injured 
patient. 

I  commend  Oov.  Richard  Ogilvle  and 
the  Illinois  revision  of  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  and  Highway  Safety  for  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  nurses  to  as- 
sume more  responsibility  t»nd  to  contrib- 
ute greater  services  to  toe  severely  over- 
worked and  seriously  short-handed  medi- 
cal professions.  Because  of  this  progres- 
sive and  imique  program,  nurses  are 
coming  to  realize  that  their  roles  can 
and  should  be  expanded.  They  now  have 
a  chance  to  realize  more  satisfactorily 
their  own  professional  potential. 

The  Illinois  Plan  is  making  important 
progress  in  two  areas  of  health  care: 
critically  Injured  patients  are  receiving 
a  much  better  chance  for  survival  and 
recovery,  and  medical  personnel  are 
being  utilized  more  fully.  I  applaud  this 
multifaceted  approach  to  Improved  care 
for  critically  injured  patients.  I  hope  that 
many  other  States  will  benefit  from 
Dlinois'  experience  with  this  new  con- 
cept In  health  services  and  will  emulate 
our  State's  progressive  attitude  toward 
new  methods  of  patient  care. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  from  Todays'  Health,  de- 
scribing Illinois'  unique  emergency  care 
system  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
cu  follows ; 

I»  Toti  AXB  Oonto  To  Orr  Htjbt,  Do  It  In 

Illinois 

(By  David  Zimmerman) 

Jon  Michael  Nevlous  of  Oalatla.  minols, 
has  to  agree  with  a  recent  remark  of  nilnola 
Governor  Richard  Ogilvle.  "If  you're  going  to 
get  hurt,"  Ogilvle  told  a  governors*  conven- 
tion, "do  It  In  Illinois."  The  governor's  off- 
beat booeterlsm  was  based  on  statistics  show- 
ing that  his  state  has  found  a  unique  work- 
able plan  to  help  accident  victims  survive. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  Jon  Nevlous, 
a  M-year-old  construction  worker.  He  didn't 
know  it.  though,  at  about  4:30  pjn.  on  June 
a9th  1073.  as  be  pulled  on  his  goggles,  revved 
bis  Honda  360  motorcycle,  and  pulled  out  of 
the  parking  lot  of  the  Tlson  and  Hall  Con- 
crete Products  Company  in  Harrlsburg,  about 
ten  miles  from  his  home  at  Oalatla,  lUlnola. 

Oalatla  Is  a  tiny  community  in  the  un- 
dulating country  of  cornfields  and  coal  mines 
at  tbe  southerly  tip  of  nUnoU.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  800,  no  doctor,  and  very  little  In 


tba  way  of  industry  or  work.  Jon  was  for- 
tanate  to  have  a  job  as  batch  man  at  the  e». 
m«nt  company,  and  was  content  with  hit  lot 
tbat  bright  late  afternoon  In  June  as  he  nds 
hocoe  to  his  wife,  Treasa  Dartlne  and  hk 
two-year-old  son,  Michael  O'Brien. 

By  about  4:40  pjn.,  Jon  had  neared  the  In- 
tarsectlon  of  Route  44  and  Raleigh  Road.  8o 
bad  a  1966  Oldsmoblle  driven  by  57-year^cM 
Clarence  L.  Barnfleld.  According  to  the  report 
of  state  trooper  Bill  Dial,  tbe  automobUs, 
falling  to  yield  right  of  way.  turned  left  in 
front  of  the  motorcycle.  In  the  crash.  Bars- 
field  sustained  minor  injuries.  Nevlous,  who 
did  not  have  a  belmet  on  was  not  so  for> 
tunate. 

Jon's  face  was  badly  smashed,  his  jaw  shat- 
tered in  several  places.  He  began  to  bleed  pR>> 
fusely  Into  the  nasal  passages  to  his  wind- 
pipe. One  clavicle  (the  so-called  collar  bone) 
was  broken;  there  was  the  poasiblllty  of  dam- 
age to  major  underlying  blood  vessels.  The 
young  man's  neck  was  Injured  and  then  wan 
deep  cuts  on  his  legs. 

In  the  space  of  seconds,  tbe  strong,  blond- 
haired  young  man  had  become  a  trauma 
case — or  accident  victim.  Tbe  incidence  of 
trauma  has  been  caUed  by  doctors  "an  un- 
checked injury  epidemic  for  which  available 
medical  care  has  been  poor."  As  a  killer.  It 
trails  only  heart  disease  and  cancer,  taking 
I(X).000  American  lives  each  year. 

Illinois  has  found  a  way  to  save  the  lives 
of  many  of  those  caught  up  In  this  epi- 
demic. While  trauma  includee  a  variety  of 
catasropbes  such  as  home  accidents,  knife 
and  gun  wounds  and  Industrial  mishaps,  a 
large  proportion  of  its  victims  are  persons  in- 
volved in  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Accord- 
ing to  National  Safety  CouncU  statistics,  II- 
Unols  had  a  13  percent  drop  in  auto  deaths 
last  year  and  was  one  of  only  a  few  states 
to  show  Improvement. 

Siren  howling,  an  ambtilanoe  whisked  Jon, 
bloody  and  unconscious,  over  tbe  seven 
miles  from  tbe  accident  scene  to  Doctors 
Hospital  at  Harrlsburg,  Illinois.  It  is  s 
smaU  hospital,  with  only  60  beds  and  lim- 
ited facilities.  Tbe  only  doctor  available  was 
a  general  practitioner,  Jon  was  severely 
hurt  and  it  was  clear  that  his  urgent  needs 
could   not   be   met   at  Harrlsburg. 

Meanwblle,  Jon's  vrlfe  bad  been  sum- 
moned. "When  I  arrived  at  tbe  hospital," 
she  recalls,  "the  scene  was  one  of  total  con- 
fusion." 

Jon  remembers  little.  Most  of  the  tlms 
he  was  unconscious. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  tbe  Illinois  Trau- 
ma Care  System  swung  Into  high  gear.  This 
system  links  37  nilnois  hospitals  and  bor- 
rows from  medical  evacuation  techniques 
perfected  in  Vletnsun,  using  flying  ambu- 
lances, vrell -trained  emergency  crews,  and 
on-the-spot  field  communications. 

"Trauma  care  has  been  American  medi- 
cine's most  serlotis  falling,"  says  one  vet- 
eran Illinois  surgeon.  The  Illinois  Trauma 
Care  System,  only  16  months  old  but  already 
remarkedly  effective,  is  trying  hard  to  rectify 
that  falling,  both  for  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  perhaps  as  a  model  for  tbe  rest  of  the 
nation. 

As  Jon  lay  helpless  and  bleeding  In  the 
small  downstate  hospital,  the  system  had 
slipped  quietly  into  motion. 

A  call  had  been  placed  to  Doctors  Me- 
morial Hospital  at  Carbondale,  minols,  about 
40  mUes  distant.  It  went  to  Bob  Mottl.  a 
new  kind  of  severe-lnjiiry  q>eclallst  called 
a  traimia  co-ordlnator.  Mottl  Is  a  tall,  laconic 
man  In  early  middle  age.  He  and  some  40 
specialists  like  him  who  have  been  hired  by 
Illinois  are  former  military  corpsmen.  Tbey 
are  non-MD.  specialists  In  emergency  can 
and  evacuation  techniques.  Most  have  bat- 
tlefield experience. 

Trauma  co-ordlnator  Mottl's  job  in  tbs 
system  was  to  get  Jon  to  tbe  care  he  needed. 
Safely.  Quickly. 

MeanwbUe,  at  tbe  Harriaburg  hospital 
(Mottl  was  Informed)    an  airway  tube  had 
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w^  BllppMl  down  Jon-*  «»«»*  tJL*^  "• 
^thrngTAn  totravanooa  catiwtar  (!•▼;) 
2rtaa«rUd  to  piovlda  fluids  to  oo«Bp«isa*» 
JTloat  blood.  The  ntemai  blawttag  ^ 
Su^wl.  But  Jon  was  blawllng.  capiaa^. 
S«n  internal  injurtoa  *°^^^J*^J'^T^ 
Stfbt  choke  to  death  on  bla  blood  or  "blawi 
nut" — die  from  Its  loaa. 

Oulckly,  Bob  Mottt  walgbed  tha  options 
_!rto  him.  He  could  bring  Jon  there  to 
22rtondale  where  Doctow  Memorial,  became 
rftSi  large  staff  and  exeeUent  facUlttoa.  ha* 
been  deelgnatwl  regional  trauma  oantw  for 
^southern  nilnola.  Alternatively,  he  could 
HOd  Jon  to  a  stlU-larger  mwUcal  center  up - 
Ztxe  From  bis  «tp«lMM»  In  two  wars,  Mottl 
™  that  Jon's  mjury.  a  flaU  mandible  (mul- 
ttole-fractured  Unwr  Jaw)  waseitramaly 
Sigeroua-and  r«iulr*l  tbe  aervtees  o«  a 
^jcSmaxlllary  Burg«>n,  a  specialist  In  Jaw 

"sOTe  was  available  In  Cartoondale.  The 
doaest  faclomaxlUary  specialist  and  traunoa 
tMm  Mottl  could  find  was  in  Sprtngflrtd. 
luinols.  18«  mUea-and  three-and-a-half 
Kours  by  ambulance— from  Harrlsburg.  Inan 
«nbulance.  Mottl  decided.  Jon  could  banUy 
hope  to  survive:  "He  would  choke  to  death 
oc  his  own  blood." 

Mottl  turned  quickly  to  a  second  new 
trauma  specialist.  Carbondale  trauma  nviwe 
oo-ordlnator  Mrs.  Joy  Ooodman.  She  U  an 
sttractlve.  decisive  woman,  a  vet«»n  nurae, 
whoee  Job  it  la  to  teach  trauma  nuialng  twfli- 
nlquee  and  to  provide  trained  nuraea  for 
MMTgency  needs  throughout  Southern  mi- 
nols Mrs.  Goodman  agreed  with  Mottl:  tpeaa 
was  essential.  As  he  picked  up  the  pboneto 
caU  Southern  Illinois  AlrpMt,  she  grabbed 
her  bag  of  special  trauma  equipment  and, 
with  two  nurae  trainees  In  tow,  hurried  ont. 

Minutes  later  they  were  airborne  ma 
private  plane  which  Southern  minola  Unl- 
yerslty  makes  available  as  an  emergency  am- 
bulance. The  twin-engine  Cessna  403  took 
off  tTom  Carbondale  at  6:80  pjn.  and  touched 
down  at  Harrlsburg  at  6:48.      

The  ambulance  carrying  Jon  from  Mm  boa- 
pttal  met  tbe  plane.  Jon  waa  seml-conactoua. 
As  they  loaded  blm  onto  tbe  plane,  ba  sud- 
denly reached  up,  puUed  out  hU  airway,  and 
exclaimed:  'I'm  going  to  vomit  1" 

He  did.  He  vomited  up  tbe  blood  tbat  bad 
run  down  Into  his  stomach. 

"There  were  puddles  of  blood  all  over  tbe 
plane,"  Mrs.  Goodman  recalls.  "At  that  mo- 
ment, I  thought,  -This  to  K  I'  He  bad  so  many 
fractures,  you  couldnt  know  tf  he  had  any 
airway  left  at  aU."  ^      ^„ 

Eighteen  precious  minutes  passed  wbfle 
she  replaced  tbe  airway  and  suctioned  out 
the  blood  and  mucus  that  had  collected  In 
Jon's  lungs.  Jon's  wife,  Treasa,  pale  and  dis- 
traught, felt  helpless  because  there  was 
nothing  she  could  do — except  hope  and  pray. 

They  took  off  at  7:03  pjm. 

Jon  Nevloxis  Is  one  of  16.000  traxima  vic- 
tims that  tbe  system  handled  In  Its  Initial 
year.  And  wbUe  the  affplane  or  helicopter 
that  wbtaks  the  critically  injured  over  long 
dlsUnces  In  a  short  time  Is  Its  most  visibly 
dramatic  aspect— It  Is  not  what  accounts 
for  Its  success.  Planes  long  have  been  used  as 
ambulances.  Mrs.  Goodman  points  out.  Tbe 
trick  is  In  arranging  for  tbem  to  l)e  at  tbe 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  previously 
a  tlme-oonsumlng  hlt-or-miss  propoattton 
which  could  eat  up  an  entire  day.  Now  this 
can  be  achieved  in  minutes,  through  tbe 
preestabllshed  contacts  of  each  area's  trauma 
co-ordlnator.  who  is  on  caU  34  hours  a  day. 
Says  the  system's  innovator  and  director, 
Chicago  surgeon  David  Boyd,  MX).:  "It's  not 
the  aircraft  tbat  makes  the  system.  It's  tbe 
system  that  makes  the  aircraft  work." 

Aboard  tbe  Cessna,  trauma  nurse  oo-ordl- 
nator Mrs.  Joy  Goodman  worked  bard  at 
keeping  her  patient  alive.  "I  was  on  my  knees 
over  him,"  she  says.  "I  suctioned  him  every 
two  or  three  minutes.  Tbe  oxygen  was  going. 
CXVm 3388— Part  37 
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Tha  l.V.  glucoae  waa  going.  But  bis  blood 
pleasure  droppad  ...  .,  ...^ 

"We  v«re  working  with  tbU  boy  all  tb* 
way.  Tb*  pnot  knaw  be  was  bad.  He  raaUy 
puahad  It."  Later,  Tteaaa  would  rem*B^«r 
Mra.  Ooodman  urging  tb*  pUot:  "Cant  yo« 
go  faatcr?" 

From  Carbondale.  mwmwbUe,  trauma  co- 
ordinator Mottl  apok*  by  phone  to  Sprlng- 
fleld.  Tbe  surgical  team— a  face  s\irgeon,  an 
ear  no*e  and  throat  man,  and  a  bone  ip*- 
dailst— war*  standing  by.  Mottl  obeoked  to 
be  sure  an  ambulance  would  meet  tb*  plan* 
at  Springfield  airport. 

Aware  of  the  young  man's  desperat*  race 
against  tbe  dock,  tbe  pilot  used  the  call 
^)gT<«i  designated  to  medical  emergencies. 
'Tve  got  a  Ufesaver!"  he  radioed  down  to  the 
tower.  AU  air  traffic  stopped  so  tbat  he  could 
land  immediately.  It  was  7:64.  At  8:20  Jon 
was  in  the  trauma  room  at  Springfield's  St. 
John's  Hospital,  alioe. 

Donor  blood  and  aU  else  that  Jon  need*d 
was  on  hand.  And  when  be  did  choke  on  hto 
own  blood,  skilled  bands  were  there  to 
quickly  cut  an  Incision  Into  bis  windpipe  so 
tbat  be  could  breathe.  For  Jon.  and  for 
members  of  tbe  highly  speclallwd  surgical 
team,  it  was  to  be  a  long  night. 

!:»•.  David  Boyd  alao  bas  put  In  many  long 
days  and  nights  to  make  tbe  Illinois  system 
work.  A  bf'"^-^^'  man  of  medium  height, 
with  black  hair  and  a  determined  set  to  bu 
faoe  Dr.  Boyd,  who  Is  In  bU  mld-30'8.  bas 
swarmed  over  minols'  trauma  care  problem 
like  a  middleweight  boxer  vying  for  a  knock- 
out. 

•People  Just  expected  to  die  after  an  ac- 
cident," be  toM  community  planners  and 
madloal  coUeagues  up  and  down  tbe  atate. 
"Because  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  them  did  die. 
For  tbe  most  part,  he  won  agreement  and 
consent.  Occasionally,  there  was  a  iherp 
demur.  One  doctor  stood  up  at  a  town  meet- 
ing to  say  of  Dr.  Boyd :  "Tbat  doctor  is  a  liar  I 

Excepting  Chicago,  this  physician's  town 
Is  one  of  only  two  or  three  In  Illinois  tbat 
have  ramalned  outald*  tb*  sysUm— which  U 
voluntary.  "They'U  join."  Dr.  Boyd  says 
"when  tbey  begin  to  find  out  that  Aunt 
Mary  doeant  bav*  to  dl*.  Tliat  young  George 
wbo  is  Jnjuiwl  doent  have  to  be  disabled 
for  life.  Tbat  tbere  U  no  need  to  wait  in  an 
emergency  room  alx  bours  for  cars.  reo%>)»'e 
oxpeetatlona  for  amargency  car*  are  rising. 
Aliaady.  paopte  ar*  beginning  to  reaU» 
tbo**  *q>M;tatlona.  Paopl*  sucb  as  Jon 
Nevlous. 

»ght  hours  aft«r  be  arrived  at  8t.  Jo- 
seph's. Jon  was  wbeetod  out  of  surgery  from 
tb*  flr«t  of  three  long,  difficult  operatloos 
t>i^  bav*  m«nd*d  bis  Tnokan  bones.  r«abap*d 
hi*  batt*r*d  fao*— and  ie*tur*d  bis  llf*.  Had 
It  not  b**n  for  tb*  syatMn.  wblob  deUv*r*d 
blm  quickly  to  tb*  car*  ba  n**d*d.  tb*  out- 
f^tP*  might  have  been  different. 

In  setting  up  tbe  system,  Dr.  Boyd  and  bis 
dose  associate,  Spitngfield  surgeon  Bruoe 
Flaahner.  MJD..  «xtend*d  to  moat  minolaans 
muitary  trauma-care  m*tbods  tbat  have 
been  pmnd  in  Kor*a  and  Vistnam.  and  for 
tb*  poor  In  tb*  Trauma  Unit  at  Cook  Ooun^ 
Hospital,  which  daUy  handle*  doa*ns  of 
gravaly  Injured  Cblcagoans,  many  of  whom 
ar*  knife  or  gimshot  victims.  Because  of  this 
huge  load  of  trauma  cases,  which  moat  other 
bo^>ltals  are  reluctant  to  admit,  Chicago  Is 
not  ywt  part  of  tbe  traoma  nstwork — al- 
though Dr.  Boyd  Is  working  to  bring  it  In. 
In  their  ^^wpatgn  to  build  tbe  new  system, 
he  and  Dr.  Flasbner  quickly  found  key  help 
In  an  enthusiastic  aUy.  nilnols  Gov.  Richard 
OgUvle  bad  been  gravely  injured  during 
World  war  n  when  tbe  tank  be  commanded 
was  blown  up.  He  was  reacued  by  a  military 
oorpsman.  and  so  knows  the  worth  of  expert 
fliat  aid  assistance.  Gov.  OgUvle  put  tbe 
tiauma  co-ordlnators  on  tbe  state  payxt^. 
and  used  bis  power  to  help  Dra.  Boyd  and 
Flasbner  set  tbelr  system  In  motion. 

A   network   of   traunaa   centers   has   been 
creatad  at  37  of  minols'  305  hospitals.  Tbase 


ar*  bo^ltaU  staffad  and  *(rulpp*d  to  treat 

tiAuma and  It  la  to  tbam.  not  to  other  boa- 

pltala,  tbat  poUc*.  ambiilano*  drlv*r*  and 
ottMT  *m*rg*ney  work*ra  bav*  b**n  In- 
struct*d  to  tak*  tbe  badly  Injured. 

with  this  ooneentratlon  of  nasii,  trauma 
t*am*,  bo*f1n1  for  the  moat  part  by  general 
surgeons,  spend  much  or  even  aU  of  tbelr 
t-iTn^  treating  tb*  gravely  Injured.  To  keep 
tb***  p*nonn*l  avallabl*,  l***-grave  emer- 
gand**,  wbleb  are  tb*  majority  of  cases,  ar* 
dlwrtad  to  other  *in*rg*ncy  rooms. 

In  trauma,  tbs  critical  mooosnt  may  oo- 
c\ir  long  before  a  patient  reaobes  the  hos- 
pital, at  the  accident  sc*ne  where  emergency 
workers  first  find  him  Mistakes  are  costly. 
An  unq>llnt*red  fracture  can  become  com- 
pounded, producing  permanent  crippling. 
An  unsecured  broken  neck  can  produce  per- 
manent paralysis.  An  unstaunched  wound 
can  bleed  out  a  patient's  life.  A  oomatnae 
patient,  without  an  airway,  can  choke  to 
death  on  his  tongue. 

To  provid*  at  least  tbe  basks*  of  on-tbe- 
spot  emergency  care,  trauma  staff  are  train- 
ing ambulance  attendanta,  for  whom  there 
have  been  no  training  or  licensing  require- 
menU  In  minoU.  Soon,  officials  say  stand- 
ards will  be  In  force  for  attendanu.  vehicles 
and  equipment. 

Already,  cbeck-llsU  have  been  passed  out 
to  ambulance  attendants,  police  and  other 
emergency  workers  to  b*lp  them  evaluaU 
critical-injury  factor*— including  slrway. 
bresthlng.  respiration,  bleeding,  pul**. 
wounds  and  mantel  sUt*.  Another  feature 
of  the  program  will  be  the  purchase  of  a 
mobUe  radio  for  every  one  of  the  900  emer- 
gency ambxilances  In  minoU.  Currently,  only 
four  percent  of  the  ambtUances  In  the  state 
have  radio  commtuiloatlxjn  with  ba^>ltal* 
designated  aa  state  trauma  centers.  Most 
ambulance  drivers  have  b**n  abla  to  oom- 
munlcat*  only  with  thetr  own  dlspat4d»*r 
and  do  not  have  contact  with  tbe  hoapltal 
untU  tbey  arrive  at  tb*  emergency  room 
door.  ^  , 

The  radio  network,  called  HSAR  fHoepttal 
Emergency  Area  Radio) ,  was  eeUbllsbed  as 
a  cooperative  effort  by  tbe  member  Instltu- 
tfaMS  of  the  minols  Hoapltal  Asaoelatlon. 
Trauma  centera  are  linked  to  other  ho*pl- 
t^)m,  as  weU  as  to  two  state-owned  hell- 
copters. 

with  the  new  radio  equipment  In  all  emer- 
gency vehicle*,  those  first  upon  the  seen* 
win  be  able  to  talk  directly  to  their  trauma 
co-ordlnator  He  can  help  tbem  asanas  the 
injured  peraon'a  condition,  advise  them  «» 
first  aid,  and  teU  tbem  where  to  tak*  him. 
How  weU  Is  the  system  doing?  Data  on  aU 
cases  U  fed  Into  a  «MnpuUrl«»d  file  In  Chi- 
cago. Regrettably,  there  are  few  "before 
statistics  to  provide  baaellne*  against  which 
to  compare  It. 

Dr.  Boyd  estimates,  however,  that  pre- 
viously eight  percent  of  seriously  injured 
persons  died  after  the  arrival  of  first  aid. 
In  a  fuU  year's  operation.  In  which  the  sys- 
tem cared  for  16,000  patients,  he  says  mor- 
tality was  two  percent.  This  98  percent  sur- 
vival matches  life-salvage  success  among 
combat-tnjured  men  In  Vietnam— which 
mUltary  medicine  experts  regard  as  a 
triumph. 

The  computer  to  hoping,  too.  in  pin- 
pointing soft  areas  of  trauma  care.  In  analy- 
zing spinal  cord  Injuries,  of  which  400  oc- 
cur each  year  In  minoto,  experts  found  tbat 
few  deaths  occur  In  tbe  first  hours  after  h*lp 
arrives. 

"Tbto  to  tbe  kind  of  information  we  need, 
explains  Dr.  Boyd,  "because  it  takes  th»  pree- 
Bure  off  of  us  to  ship  lieuroeurglcal  problem* 
mto  local  hospitals.  Rather,  there  to  time  to 
get  them  Into  major  centers,  where  there  are 
neurosurgeons   and   support   teams." 

In  contrast,  analysto  of  another  type  of 
Injury  suggests  the  need  for  greater  baste. 
In  studying  Infectlon-prone,  but  non-fatal 
Injuries  to  tbe  right  colon.  Dr.  Boyd  and  hto 
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ooUeftgUM  found  far  fewer  compllotlona  In 
penoDX  brcnigbt  directly  to  a  traum*  center. 
compared  to  thoae  detoxired  through  an  o\rt- 
lylng  hoapltal'i  emergency  room. 

Adding  to  the  computer  file  at  the  rate 
of  40  caaea  a  day,  pUmners  hope  soon  to 
hare  enormous  amounta  of  data  to  help 
trauma  co-ordlnatora  route  their  patlenta  to 
care.  And  for  long-term  planning,  too. 

■ren  without  ■tatlctlcal  proof,  the  system 
baa  won  widespread  professional  and  popu- 
lar acceptance.  In  part,  tbla  la  because  Dra. 
Boyd  and  Flasbner  have  skillfully  provoked 
public  awareness  of  the  trauma-care  crisis. 

In  Carbondale.  the  director  of  Doctors 
lCem<vlal  Hospital.  Jack  Taylor.  MD.,  also  is 
encouraged.  On  the  first  anniversary,  he 
said;  "I  think  we're  now  ofTcrlng  an  alterna- 
tive to  what  was  a  non-system.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  system.  We've  made  a  start, 
and  the  stage  Is  set  for  us  to  grow." 

In  Springfield,  the  state  capital.  Oover- 
nor  Ogllvle  says:  "We'd  like  to  see  others,  in 
other  sutes.  utilize  our  experience.  I  think 
this  is  something  that  Is  needed  every- 
where." 

Far  to  the  south.  In  tiny  Oalatla,  Jon 
Nevlous  has  come  home.  He  still  speaks  un- 
clearly,  for  his  mouth  Is  wired  shut  so  that 
his  facial  bones  will  heal  correctly.  He  has 
trouble  moving  one  of  his  arms,  and  his  body 
is  stiff  and  pain-wracked.  But  he  is  mend- 
ing, and  one  day,  if  he  persists,  be  again 
may  be  able  to  work.  Thanks  to  the  sys- 
tem. Treasa  Darllne  has  her  husband;  little 
Michael  O'Brien  has  a  Daddy — and  Jon 
Michael  Revlotis  has  a  new  lease  on  life. 


SUMMARY  OP  ACnvnTBS  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  POREION  RELA- 
TIONS, 92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
time  once  again  to  attempt  to  put  Into 
perspective  what  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relatlona  has  done  in  the  last  2 
years. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity 
as  the  statistics  and  summaries  appended 
to  this  statement  show.  In  every  cate- 
gory of  endeavor — except  nominations — 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
had  more  subjects  referred  to  it,  and 
acted  upon  more  matters,  than  in  the 
previous  Congress.  In  fsu:t  our  calendar 
has  been  more  voluminous  than  any 
which  has  ever  compiled  the  committee. 
The  statistics  and  summaries  speak  for 
themselves.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Racoito  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  questions  are  what  does  this  all 
amount  to?  What  have  we  not  faced? 

It  all  amounted  to  considerable  prog- 
ress not  only  statistically  but  also  quali- 
tatively In  the  degree  to  which  the  Senate 
exercised  Its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties. There  was  34  treaties  approved.  Two 
years  ago.  I  was  forced  to  comment  on 
the  "shabby  use"  of  the  treaty  process; 
ao  I  am  pleased  to  note  significant  im- 
provement In  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  product.  I  have  In  mind  the  so-called 
ABM  Treaty  and  others  In  the  armscon- 
trol  area— the  Seabed  Arms  Con^ 
Iteaty  and  the  Latin  American  Nuclear 
Pree  Zone  Protocol — the  Okinawa  Re- 
version Treaty,  Aircraft  Hijacking,  the 
Mexican  Boundary.  Narcotics  Control, 
and  the  pace-setting  Shnmp  Agreement 
with  Brazil. 

Moreover,  the  enactment  of  the  Case 


bill,  requiring  the  submission  of  execu- 
tive agreements,  including  those  classi- 
fied for  our  scrutiny,  gives  us  a  tool  to 
izuure  proper  use  of  the  treatymaUng 
intxen.  Indeed.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
Interim  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Uhicm  on  strategic  offensive  weajxms  or 
the  Okinawa  Reversion  Treaty  would  not 
have  been  submitted  for  our  considera- 
tion if  the  Senate  had  not  shown  its  con- 
cern during  the  previous  Congress  over 
the  use  of  executive  agreements,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Spanish  bases. 

There  Is,  of  course,  some  distance  yet 
to  go.  The  committee  was  unsuccessful 
in  Its  efforts  to  make  treaties  out  of  the 
base  agreements  with  Portugal  and  Bah- 
rain. The  Senate  did  vote  to  require  such 
agreements  to  be  treaties  in  the  future, 
but  could  not  prevail  in  conference  with 
the  House. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  of  1972  was  a  step  forward.  It  of- 
fered a  very  useful  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  range  of  activities  of 
our  foreign  relations  establishment  and 
some  healthy  corrective  measures  were 
adopted,  including  acceptance  of  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Ancnt  and  me  to  create 
a  Commission  on  the  Orgsuiizatlon  of 
the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of  For- 
eign Policy. 

Healthy  also,  In  my  view,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  in  2  successive  years  re- 
jected a  foreign  aid  bill.  This  action  un- 
deriined  better  than  anything  else  the 
need  for  a  new  approach  In  the  foreign 
aid  field.  The  Senate  voted  twice  to  end 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  only  to  see 
the  efforts  fail  for  lack  of  support  in  the 
House.  One  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tive actions  was  Senate  passage  of  a  war 
powers  bin  to  prevent  similar  entangle- 
ments In  the  future — another  effort 
which  failed  in  the  House. 

Other  measures  wei-e  taken  to  imdo  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  The  Oulf  of  T(»ikin 
resolution  was  repealed  and  the  Senate 
agreed  to  establish  a  special  committee 
to  study  the  termination  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  National  Emergency  Issued  by 
President  Truman  in  1950,  which  should 
lead  to  further  momentum  in  this  area. 

Among  other  major  steps  the  Senate 
authorized  the  replenishment  of  funds 
for  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, the  Inter-American  Development 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

In  the  area  of  nominations  progress 
was  made.  The  practice  of  conferring  the 
rank  of  ambassador,  personal  or  other- 
wise, on  a  variety  of  persons  not  subject 
to  confirmation  was  limited  by  requiring 
Senate  confirmation  of  aU  whose  service 
will  exceed  6  months.  The  Senate  exer- 
cised its  constitutional  prerogative  on  10 
such  appointments.  In  one  Instance  the 
committee  refused  to  go  along  with  be- 
stowing this  rank  on  someone  who  was 
not  a  chief  6f  mission,  and  In  two  other 
instances  made  clear  that  its  approval 
was  "one  time  only."  On  the  basis  of 
principle  slIso  the  committee  refused  to 
approve  four  nominees  to  an  advisory 
commission  and  nine  promotions  in  the 
Porrtgn  InformaUon  Service.  Like  the 
treatymaking  process,  the  confirmation 
process  has  been  in  danger  of  atrophsrlng. 
but  is  becoming  more  meaningful  again. 

The  legislative  oversight  activities  have 
been  very  carefully  pursued  with  excel- 
lent results.  The  Subcommittee  on  U.S. 


Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  continued  its  studies  with  in- 
depth  review  of  UjB.  activities  in  Greece. 
Laos.  Ibailand.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 

Other  subjects  studted  by  committee 
members  and  staff  included  XJS.  policies 
and  programs  in  Brazil,  prospects  for  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban,  the 
United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Union,  West- 
em  Europe,  Guatemala,  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  the  problem  of  heroin 
traffic,  and  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  committee's  decision  to  review  the 
Pentagon  papers  led  to  the  publication 
of  four  excellent  special  studies  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  history  of  our  involve- 
ment in  that  area.  A  fifth  study,  based  on 
still-classified  documents,  remains  un- 
published— but  available  to  Senators— 
at  the  Insistence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Presently  getting  underway  Is  an  In- 
depth  analysis  of  the  role  of  multina- 
tional corporations  In  .U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Tlie  committee  also  devoted  Itself, 
among  other  things,  to  the  SALT  talks! 
the  foreign  policy  Implications  of  our 
defense  budget,  the  developments  in 
South  Asia,  and  the  unfolding  relation- 
ship with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contributions  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ticos  in  cleaning  up  so  well  the  commit- 
tee's calendar  and  in  preserving  the  for- 
ward movement  in  exercising  our  re- 
sponsibilities. The  ranking  minority 
member  deserves  particular  credit  for 
his  wise  counsel  and  for  sustaining  the 
nonpartisan  spirit  within  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relatlcais. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

COKPASISON     or     WOSKLOAO     OP     CoMMrrm 

ON    romxtart    RxLATioifa,    gisr    and    Md 
CoxaaMasKa 

(Note:  The  following  statlstlca  faU  to  take 
into  aooount  measurss  oonsldaced  and  acted 
on  by  the  Committee  on  I^>relgn  Relations 
in  connection  with  other  legislation.  For 
example,  38  bills,  separately  introduced, 
w«re  considered  as  amendmenta  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Acts  of  1971  and  1072.  An- 
other mne  were  considered  together  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  AuthorlaatlOQ  Act 
of  1073,  and  seven  with  the  War  Powers 
Legislation.) 
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Osag.  Os^i. 

TrMtiw: 

Hdd  ovtr 14  a 

Subfflitttd ""            a  35 

Wl«>dr»wii "I  1 

Approvtd 20 34 

L«n  on  Executive  CalMXlar 1  Z 

Bills  end  Joint  RetolutiORs: 

M^t»<i 73  141 

Reported jg 

Passed  Senate! "    "Js'  30 

Defected 2 

Concerrent  and  Senate  RseolslieM: 

Referred „.           to  93 

Afreed  to  in  Senate  I I3  17 

Nominations: 

Submitted 2,754  2  SOS 

*W>'0»»<) 2.744  2|425 

Ambassadon .'..„„„  Gt 

Executive  branch I."~!!  U 

International  orfaniatioas I. .Ill  30 

Advisory  CornmissMn 12 

Routine  FSO's 2  299 

Returned  (0  President. '135 

Withdrawn 4 

Nfltacted  on """  22 

'  Includes  those  passed  without  reference  to  the  committee 
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1  Treaty  on  ih»  filmrtati'^"  of  Ai^-BalUa- 
«te  MlasUe  By«t*ia>  (**•  ^  9^*)  •  AfpianA 
11a0t».  lOTabyavrteoCaetoa. 

aTseabwl  Ana*  OoirtroA  ttmXj  («x.  H. 
9^1).  i4>prov«d  VUbnarr  1«,  l»7a  by  a  vota 

°'a'protoool  to  Latin  Amartm  HuolMr  VrM 
aone  Treaty  (■«.  H.  »!-•).  Approirwl  A|>ttt 
ifl.  1971  by  a  Tof  ol  70  to  g 

4.  oonventloa  on  tbo  Ouniraaainn  of  Un- 
uwlul  SelBure  ol  Alwwtt  (fc.  A,  M^l>-y|P- 
S^  September  8. 1971  by  •  wrta  of  M  to  0. 

6  Convention  for  tto  BupfirMaion  of  Un- 
i.-ful  Acta  Agalnat  ttk*  Balaty  of  Aviation 
ito  T,  »»-«).  AppKf^  October  3.  ivn  by 
g^teofaStoO. 

«  c»ln»wa  BOTesalon  Agraemant  («r.  J. 
94-1) .  Approved  NoTSsnber  10, 1071  by  a  vote 

of  M  to  8. 

7  International  Plant  Protaotlon  Oonvan- 
Uon  {MX.  D.  84-a).  Approval  Juna  12.  1072 
bT  a  voto  of  74  to  0. 

S  Intamattonal  OonvvnUon  rsUtinc  to  In- 
tsrventlon  on  tba  High  Baaa  In  Caaaa  of  (m 
Pollution  Casualtlea  (■«•  O,  01-3).  Approved 
asDtember  »,  1071  by  a  vote  of  76  to  0. 

9  Amsndmanta  to  the  IntamaUonal  Oon- 
wntion  for  the  Prevention  of  PoUution  of 
the  sea  by  OU  (Kx.  O.  01-2).  Approvwi  8ep- 
t.Biber  ao,  1071  by  a  voU  of  76  to  0. 

10  Treaty  on  recovery  and  return  of  Btoien 
ArobaelogiMl.  Hlstortoal,  and  Cultural  Prop- 
erties between  VS.  and  Measlco  (Kx  K.  01-2) . 
Approved  Febniary   10,  1071  by  a  voto  of 

73  to  0.  

11  Termination  of  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty  between  the  VS.  and  Nicaragua  (Kx. 
L.91-3) .  Approved  February  17. 1971  by  a  vote 
of  68  to  6. 

13.  Nice  Agreement  Concerning  the  Inter- 
national Claaslflcatlon  of  Goods  and  Senr- 
icea  (Ex.  M,  01-8).  Approved  December  11, 
1971  by  a  vote  of  76  to  0. 

13  Extradition  treaty  with  ^aln  (Kx.  «, 
01-3).  Approved  Febniary  17,  1071  by  a  vote 
of  73  to  0.  ^. ,.. 

14  Protocol  to  double  tax  oonventtai  with 
France  (Bx.  O,  01-3) .  Approved  November  20, 
1071  by  a  vote  of  70  to  0. 

16.  Boundary  rectlflcatton  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico (Ex.  B,  02-1).  Approved  November  20, 
1071  by  a  vote  of  70  to  0. 

18.  Inter-An*erlc«n  Convention  to  prevent 
and  punish  acts  of  terrorism  and  related  ex- 
tortion (Kx.  D,  02-1).  Approved  June  12, 
1073  by  a  vote  of  74  to  0. 

17.  International  Wheat  Agreement  (Kx. 
F,  93-1).  Approved  July  13,  1071  by  a  vote  of 
78  too. 

18.  Locarno  Agreement  aatabllshlng  an  in- 
ternational classlflcaUon  for  Industrial  de- 
signs (Ex.  I,  03-1).  Approved  December  11, 
1071  by  a  vote  of  75  to  0. 

10.  Protocol  to  the  Oonventton  on  Inter- 
natk>nal  Civil  Aviation  (Kx.  K,  03-1).  Ap- 
proved December  11. 1971  by  a  vote  of  7»  to  0. 

30.  Convention  on  Taking  Evidence  Abroad 
In  Civil  or  Commercial  Matters  (Kx.  A.  02- 
3).  Approved  June  18,  1073  by  a  voto  of  84 
toO. 

21.  Cultural  Property  (3onvention  (Kx.  B, 
0»-3).  Approved  August  11.  1072  by  a  voto  of 
70  too. 

33.  Amendment  to  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Snwgy  Agency  (Kx.  C.  03-2). 
Approved  March  17,  1973  by  a  vote  of  68  to  0. 

33.  Convention  for  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  with  Norway  (Ex.  D,  02-3) .  Approved 
August  11,  1073  by  a  voto  of  79  to  0. 

34.  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Begula- 
tiona  (Ex.  E,  »3-3).  Apf>roved  June  18.  1073 
by  a  vote  oX  84  to  0. 

35.  EztradlUon  Treaty  with  Argentina  (Kx. 
F,  93-2).  Approved  June  13.  1073  by  a  voto 
of  84  too. 

36.  Treaty  on  the  Swan  Islands  with  Hon- 
duras (Ex.  H,  93-3) .  Approved  June  12,  1973 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  0. 

27.  International  Organtiatton  of  Legal 
Metrology  Convention  (Kz.  1, 09-3) .  Approved 
August  11.  1073  by  a  voto  of  70  to  0. 


20.  Protocol  to  tba  Single  Oonventton  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  (Tx.  J.  »»-a)  •  Ajqaoved  Sep- 
tember 18,  1072  by  a  voto  of  60  to  0. 

30.  OonvenUon  on  Intemattonal  UabUtty 
for  Damage  caused  by  Bpaoe  Objects  (Kz. 
M.  02-3).  Approved  October  8.  1072  by  a 
voto  of  67  to  0. 

80.  Double  taxation  convention  with  Japan 
(Kz.  S,  02-1).  Approved  November  20,  lOTl 
by  a  voto  of  70  to  0. 

81.  Unl  venal  Oopyrl^t  Convention  (Kz. 
O,  03-2).  As9rov«a  Attguflt  14,  1071  toy  a 
voto  of  87  to  0. 

33.  Protoool  to  Northwest  Atlaatlo  Fiab- 
erles  Convention  (Kz.  C,  03-1).  Approved 
October  8,  1073  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0. 

83.  Axnendmente  to  the  InteroAtlaBal  Oon- 
ventlon  for  Safety  of  Ltfe  at  8aa  (Kz.  O, 
02-3).  Approved  October  8.  1073  by  a  voto 
of  80  too. 

34.  Shrinqt  agreement  with  Bradl  (Kz.  P. 
09-2) .  Approved  October  3,  1072  by  a  voto  of 
aOtoO. 

TixAxixs  OommxKxo  Brrr  Not 
rauxxT  AmoTiD 

Qenoelde  Oonventton  (Kz.  O,  81-1).  Be- 
ported.  May  4. 1971. 

International  Oonventtoii  («i  Civil  UabtUty 
for  OU  PoUuUon  (Kz.  O.  Ol-S).  Beported 
August  5, 1071. 

Geneva  Protocol  on  Poison  Oaa  (Kz.  J,  01- 
3) .  PubUc  hearings,  March  1071. 

Convention  on  Psychotropto  Subatanoea 
(Kz.  G.  03-1).  Hearing  February  4.  1973. 

Vienna  Oonventton  on  the  Law  of  Treaties 
(Kz.  L.  93-1).  Hearing  August  8,  1072. 

Bills  un  Joimt  Rxbolutiomb  Passss  bt  thz 
Bknstz 

1.  S.  2810,  Foreign  AasUtance  Act  of  1071. 
Approved  February  7,  1973.  PubUc  Iaw 
93-320. 

2.  BJk  10030,  the  Foreign  Aaslstanoe  Act 
of  1073.  Passed  Senate  September  36.  1073. 

8.  Hit.  14734.  Foreign  ReUUons  Authortsa- 
tton  Act  of  1973.  Authorized  appropriations 
for  th*  Department  of  State,  United  Stotee 
Infonnatlon  Agency,  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
annamant  Agency,  and  Peace  Corps.  Ap- 
proved July  13,  1073.  PubUe  Law  03-863. 

4.  H.J.  Res.  1337,  Interim  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  Stotes  and  the  Soviet 
Uiiloa  on  zneaauzes  with  respect  to  the  Ltml- 
totlon  of  Strategic  Offensive  Anna.  ^H>roved 
Septcsnber  30,  1073.  Public  Law  93-448. 

0.  8.  18,  to  amend  the  UJB.  InformaUon 
and  Kdaoattonal  Kscbange  Act  of  1048  to 
ptorlds  T""*'"'^  to  Badto  Free  Europe  and 
Radto  Liberty.  i4>proved  March  80,  1073. 
Public  Law  09-864. 

6.  a.  8645,  to  further  amend  the  VS.  In- 
formation and  Kducational  Kxehange  Act  of 
1048  with  re^Mct  to  Badlo  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  Approved  Augmt  30,  1972. 
Publkj  Law  03-804. 

7.  a  531,  to  authorise  the  U.S.  Postal 
Servloe  to  receive  the  fee  of  03.00  for  execu- 
tton  ot  an  application  for  a  passport.  Ap- 
proved May  14.  1071.  Public  Law  03-14. 

8.  8.  606,  to  require  that  International 
agieemenu  other  than  traaUea,  hereafter  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  Statoa,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  wlthto  60  days  after 
the  execution  thereof.  Approved  August  33, 
1078.  PubUc  Law  08-403. 

0.  B.  748,  to  authorise  payment  and  appro- 
priation of  the  second  and  third  installments 
of  ths  VS.  CcAtributlons  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  Approved  March  10,  1073. 
PubUc  Law  8^346. 

10.  8.  749,  to  authorise  UB.  Contributions 
to  the  Special  Fund  of  the  Asian  Devtiop- 
meut  Bank.  Approved  March  10,  1072.  Pub- 
Uc lAW  03-346. 

11.  8.  3010,  to  provide  for  Increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  Stotes  in  the  Interna- 
tional Develc^ment  Association.  Approved 
March  10. 1073.  Public  Law  93-347. 

12.  8.  2360,  to  amend  further  the  Peace 


Corps  Act,  as  amended.  Approved  October  8, 
1971.  PubUc  Law  0»-lS6. 

18.  8.  2360,  for  the  relief  of  Wlllard  O. 
Brown.  Approved  July  26,  1079.  Prtvato  Law 
0»-104. 

14.  8.  8160,  to  provlds  for  a  modlAoatton  In 
the  par  value  of  tbe  dollar  (lolntly  with  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Hooatng,  and  Urban 
Affalra).  Approved  Marah  81,  1072.  Public 
Law  03-268. 

1ft.  8.  8726,  to  eoEtand  and  amend  the  Kz- 
poct  Adminlatntian  Aot  of  1000  to  aflord 
more  equal  export  opportonl^,  to  establish 
a  OoonoU  on  intomntVinal  KiKSKwniw  BoUcy 
and  for  other  purpoeea.  (Oosksaeuttvely  with 
Comnittoe  on  Banking.  Hooilng,  and  Urban 
Affairs).  Approved  August  30.  1072.  Pub- 
lic Law  03-413. 

18.  HJB.  11048,  to  aoksnd  the  Joint  reaolu- 
tion  authorizing  appropriations  for  partici- 
pation by  the  United  Statoe  to  the  Hague 
Conference  on  Private  International  L*w  and 
the  International  Institute  (Home)  for  the 
Unlflcatton  of  Private  Law.  Approved. 

17.  HJl.  16677,  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  inter- 
national bridges.  Approved  September  36. 
1973.  PubUc  Law  93-434. 

18.  SJ.  Res.  183.  authorizing  the  President 
to  Invite  the  Stotes  of  the  Union  and  foreign 
nations  to  participate  In  Fannfeet-USA  and 
the  World  Ploughing  contest.  Approved  Au- 
gust 38,  1073.  Public  lAW  03-407. 

19.  H.J.  Res.  084,  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  VS.  parttdpation  In  the 
International  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property.  Approved. 

30,  HJ.  Bee.  1211.  to  amend  the  Joint  reao- 
lutlon  providing  tor  membership  and  par- 
tlclpatl(»i  by  the  United  States  in  the  South 
Pacific  Commiaslon.  ApptanA. 

31.  HJ.  Bee.  X367.  to  authorine  an  appro- 
priation for  the  anntiAl  contribution  by  the 
United  Stotea  for  the  support  of  the  inter- 
national Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer. 
Approved. 

23.  H.J.  Ree.  1208.  caUlng  for  an  Unmedlate 
and  appropriate  moratorium  on  the  tlUing 
of  polar  bears.  Passed  Senate  October  8,  1972 

23.  S.  4022.  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  United  Stotes  in  the  International 
Ezpoeltlon  on  the  Environment  to  be  held  in 
Spokane  In  1074.  Passed  Senate  October  6, 
1973. 

34.  HJl.  7117,  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1067  (oonaecutlvely  with 
Commerce  Committee).  Conference  report 
agreed  to  Octobw  11.  1073. 

36.  8.  3700.  to  extend  diplomatic  privllegee 
and  immunities  to  the  mlaslon  to  the  UJ3.  of 
the  Commlsalon  of  the  European  Communl- 
tiee  and  to  oiembers  thereof.  Passed  Senate 
March  17.  1073. 

98.  8.  3066,  to  make  r\ilas  governing  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Faroes  of  the  United  Stotes 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress.  8«it  to  confereooe  August  14 
and  17.  1073. 

27.  8.  8722,  to  provide  for  the  estabUah- 
ment  of  a  Foreign  Servloe  grlevanoe  proce- 
dure. Passed  Senate  Jtine  82.  1072. 

28.  8 J.  Bee.  116,  Instructing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stoto  to  eaU  for  an  International 
moratorltim  of  10  year*  on  the  killing  of  aU 
spedea  of  whalea.  PMaed  Senate  June  90, 
1071. 

20.  S.J.  Res.  217,  to  ereato  an  Atlantto 
XJvlwx  delagatlaci.  Paaaed  Senate  October  4. 
1072. 

80.  HJ.  BflS.  860,  to  authorise  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Albert.  ^Maker  of  the  House 
of  Rapreeratattves,  to  accept  The  Ancient 
Ortlar  of  Slkatuna  (Bank  of  Datu) .  an  award 
offered  by  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
Approved  September  22.  1071.  Private  Law 
02-24. 

Bnxs  AWD  Jonrr  RaeoLrrioHS  Rkpoctxd  Brr 
Not  Pa 


8.  300.  to  provide  for  a  UJB.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice scholarship  program.  Beported  adversely 
June  94,  1071. 
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S J.  Baa.  48.  to  rapa*l  auttaorlaatlon  for  tlM 
employment  of  Armed  Poroaa  for  tha  piotao- 
tlon  of  Formooa  uid  the  Peacadorea,  Ra- 
parta<l  Saptamb^  U.  1971. 

S.  aaa4.  to  amend  tbe  National  Saeurlty 
Act  o<  1M7,  aa  amanilad.  to  kaap  tba  Coocraaa 
battar  l^ifaRiiail  on  mattara  ralAtlng  to  for- 
eign policy  and  national  aacunty  by  provld- 
lag  It  wltb  tatanigoiifla  Information  obtataad 
by  the  Cantral  IntalUcenoa  Agency  and  with 
aoalyala  of  aoeh  Intorwtlon  by  auch  agency. 
Baportad  July  17.  \vn.  Bafacrad  to  Sanata 
Annad  Saryloaa  Oomnlttaa. 

8.  4039.  to  amand  PaMlo  Law  90-658  con- 
cerning an  Intamatlonal  Oantar  for  Bltaa 
for  Chaaearlaa  Asr  Foaalgn  Bmbaaalea.  Ba- 
portad October  13,  1973. 


COjrcUSBKNT   AND 


ATB  Baa<n.T7noNs 


I.  8.  Con.  Baa.  38.  commanding  the  Praal- 
dent  for  Initiating  a  propoaad  "Journey  for 
Peace."  Agreed  to  by  Senate  August  3,  1071. 

2   s.  Con.  Baa.  M.  relating  to  the  printing 

of  additional  coplea  of  bearlnga  entitled  "War 
Powen  Leglalatlon."  Agreed  to  by  Sanata  Oa- 
cember  17,  1971;  Agreed  to  by  Houaa  May  9, 

1972. 

3.  8.  Con.  Res.  56,  prorldlng  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Bangladesh .  Agreed  to  by  Senate 
March  ai.  1973.  

4.  8.  Con.  Bea.  73.  relating  to  ZZVth  Con- 
grees  of  the  Inter -allied  Confederation  of  Be- 
serre  Officers  to  be  held  In  Waahlngton.  DC. 
Agreed  to  by  Senate  June  30, 1973;  Agreed  to 
by  House  Jxily  27,  1973. 

5.  3.  Con.  Bea.  83,  to  express  the  senae  of 
:he  Congress  that  the  TTnlted  States  Oovem- 
ment  urge  the  establishment  of  a  XTnlted  Na- 
tions Voltintary  Fund  for  the  KnTlronmant 
to  which  the  United  States  would  contribute 
Its  fair  share.  Agreed  to  by  Senate  June  13, 
1973. 

0.  S.  Con.  Bes.  97,  In  behalf  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  misaing  In  action.  Agreed  to  by  Sen- 
ate September  37,  1972. 

7.  8.  Con.  Res.  100,  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  sanctions  against  any  nation 
that  provldea  sanctuary  to  terrorists.  Agreed 
to  by  Senate  September  38, 1973  (without  ref- 
erence to  Committee ) . 

8.  3.  Bee.  38,  to  provide  for  a  study  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  foreign  policy  of  the  TTnltad 
states  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bala- 
tlons.  Agreed  to  March  1,  1971. 

9.  8.  Bes.  138,  requeatlng  a  negotiating 
conference  In  reference  to  the  prices  of 
wheat.  Agreed  to  July  13.  1971. 

10.  8.  Bes  140,  authortelng  special  supple- 
mentary expenditures  for  an  Inquiry  and  In- 
veatlgatlon  pertaining  to  the  making  of  pol- 
icy relating  to  United  States  Involyement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Agreed  to  July  24.  1971. 

II.  8.  Bee.  314,  relative  to  the  submission 
of  any  Porttigese  base  agreement  aa  a  treaty. 
.Agreed  to  March  3,  1973. 

13.  S.  Res.  337.  authorl7lng  additional  ex- 
pendlturea  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Be- 
latlons  for  a  study  of  matters  pert&lnmg  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Agreed  to  March  8,  1972. 

13.  8.  Res.  248,' extending  the  good  wlahes 
of  the  Senate  to  the  citizens  of  Japan  and 
the  participants  of  the  Uth  Winter  Olympic 
Oames.  Agreed  to  Jan'iary  31.  1973  (without 
reference  to  Committee) . 

14.  S.  Res.  304.  to  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Termination  of  the  National 
Emergency.  Agreed  to  September  11,  1973. 

iS.  8.  Bes.  311,  authorizing  supplemental 
expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Agreed  to  June  33. 1973. 

16.  8.  Res.  354.  recognising  India's  36th  an- 
niversary as  an  Independent,  democratic  na- 
tion. Agreed  to  August  16, 1973  (without  ref- 
erence to  Committee) . 

17.  S.  Bes.  358,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  tragic  killings  of  Israeli  Olym- 
pic team  members  at  the  20th  Olympiad  at 


Monlcb.  Agreed  to  S^tamber  8,  1973  (with- 
out refereaee  to  Committee) . 

CoNCoaacirr  BsaoLunoM  Ruoaiau  Birr  Koi 
AoazBD  To 
S.  Con.  Bes.  31,  calling  for  suspension  of 
mUltary  asal stance  to  Pakistan  untU  pres- 
ent ecmfllct  Is  resolved.  Reported  May  IS. 
1971. 


KENNEDY  CENTER  TRUSTEES  RE- 
SPOND TO  OPERATIONS  REPORT 
BY  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Preldfflit,  ap- 
proximately 13  monthfl  ago  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
was  opened  In  our  National  Capital  City. 
Since  that  time,  this  beautiful  building 
has  stimulated  an  upsurge  in  performing 
arts  activities  In  Washington.  Thousands 
of  people  have  attended  performances  at 
the  Elsenhower  Theater,  the  Opera 
House,  and  the  Concert  Hall.  More  than 
2  million  other  people  have  toured  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter was  conceived  as  a  facility  with  a 
dual  fimctlon — a  national  monument  to 
President  Kennedy  and  a  center  for  ar- 
tistic productions. 

As  with  any  enterprise  of  the  size  and 
diversity  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  there 
have  been  proWems  during  its  Initial 
phase  of  operations.  Last  December,  the 
Committe  on  Public  Works  requested  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  financing  and  op- 
erations of  the  Kennedy  Center.  The 
Comptroller  General's  report  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee  on  August  8.  1972. 
This  document  contained  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  center's  organization 
and  operations  to  date  and  offered  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  its  manage- 
ment and  financial  structure  might  be 
revised  so  as  to  avoid  situations  such  as 
occurred  In  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  Performing  Arts.  In  his 
communication,  Mr.  Stevens  discusses 
the  major  points  In  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report.  There  Is  widespread  public 
Interest  In  the  Kennedy  Center;  and  to 
add  to  the  public  knowledge  of  Its  oper- 
ations I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Stevens'  letter,  together  with 
an  accompanying  table,  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  R«coiu>  as 
follows : 

OcroBKa  8,  1973. 
Senator  Jkmktnqs  Raicdolpr, 
Chairman,  Public  Works  Ct/mmittte. 
N«u>  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DX!. 

DxAs  Ma.  CHAPMAN :  As  you  know  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
appreciate  that  the  Committee  requested  the 
report  by  the  ComptroUer  General  concern- 
ing "Financing  and  Operations  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts."  This 
report,  dated  August  8,  1979.  foHowed  the 
Board  of  Trustees'  expression  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  hearings  in  December,  1971.  of 
tha  critical  need  for  additional  construction 
funds,  either  from  public  or  private  sources. 

The  Trustees  indeed  welcome  the  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  our  operations;  we  have  had  a  close 
relaUonshlp  with  QAO  oyer  man;  lears,  hold 


tbetr  Tlawa  in  high  regard,  and  have  sought 
tlMlr  oooaael  on  nunMtoua  oeoaalMia.  Whiie 
reviewing  the  many  dlScultlaa  In  tha  aail* 
montba  of  the  Oantar^  operation,  whlek  W9 
have  acknowladgsd  ta  the  past,  tha  laport 
(siinarnta  that  tha  Tiuiteae  tmm  taken  aa> 
tlon,  at  times  drastic  action,  to  put  ttas 
Kannarty  Csntar  on  a  sound  opanttonai 
bSBlB.  Wa-are  oonfldent  todaiy  that  with  tha 
changes  in  personnel,  pspcadurea,  and  audk 
toaa.  the  Oommtttae  would  agree  that  ata 
opssatUma  are  oondnetad  on  a  aound  pBt>- 
fasslonal  baste  and  our  Btart-tip  dlSoalttaa 
ganarally  have  bean  ovarcooie. 

It  alwuld  be  pointed  oat,  howerer,  that  a 
number  of  our  problama  wsia  cauaed  by  ow 
immediate  success.  We  haw  exoeaded  all 
estlmatea  for  tba  first  y«ar%  uaage  at  tha 
Kennedy  Center.  In  a  year  of  thsatar  crMa, 
we  have  presented  in  the  three  theaters  ap> 
pradmately  876  performaneaa  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  We  have  had  a  total 
of  approximately  1.6  mUlW>n  attend  per- 
formaneaa, of  which  75.000  received  reduced 
price  tlekata  to  eneo\iraga  uaa  of  the  Oantar 
by  students  and  those  of  all  Income  levria. 
We  have  handled  an  esUiaated  3  mllUon 
visitors  to  the  Canter,  and  the  Kennedy 
Center  stands  second  only  to  tha  <t»pHo| 
of  the  United  States  aa  a  towist  attraetlon 
for  Amerleans  and  foreign  vtaltors  who  eonM 
to  Waahlngton.  I  think  the  Congress  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  It  has  se- 
compUshed,  and  we  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
feel  we  have  fulflllad  our  mandate  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Center. 

There  are  several  matters  raised  by  the 
QAO  Report,  which  1  feel  moit  additional 
comment  to  avoid  mlsonderstandlng.  I  will, 
however,  avoid  any  discussion  of  minor  dis- 
crepancies between  our  views  and  those  of 
OAO. 

1.  With  respect  to  cMistructlon  costs  the 
OAO  Report  shows  that  $24,500,000  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Trustees  for  construction  pur- 
poses, which  Is  SI14  million  more  than  tha 
Government  matching  grant  called  for,  not 
Including  the  81,300,000  for  land  acquisition 
and  the  cost  of  the  first  conoept  by  the  archi- 
tect. The  contribution  of  tha  Trusts es  to  tba 
project  does  not  todude  administration  ex- 
penses, and  the  coeta  at  planning  and  eth« 
Items  of  operation  over  tha  14-yaar  period 
since  the  Act  was  enacted  by  Oongrass,  which 
amountsd  to  at  least  $3^  minion.  Thus,  tha 
Trustees  hava  fnmlahed  for  tlie  pvrposs  <tf 
completing  the  Kennedy  Center  at  least  $8 
million  more  than  the  103  mwiwtw  wi«t/»HW>g 
grant. 

In  considering  the  construction  dlfflcoltlea 
encountered  by  the  Board  ca  Trusteea,  the 
Commlttse  should  take  Into  account  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  Board  In  con- 
struction. Supervision  of  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  building — which  Is  a  "public 
building" — ^was  required  to  be  placed  \inder 
the  aegis  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, as  agent  for  design  and  construe- 
ti<m.  This  agency,  which  directs  much  ot  tba 
Pederta  Government's  construction,  ensured 
that  the  structure  was  built  in  accordance 
with  generally  applicable  federal  standards 
and  with  the  best  construction  expertise 
avaUable.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Center,  the  GSA  has  been  paid  fees  of  close 
to  $1  minion  for  Its  services.  The  general 
construction  contractor  was  John  McSbain, 
Inc..  which  waa  paid  a  fee  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  all  expenses,  on  a  coet-plus-flxed- 
fee  basis,  practically  all  suboontracts  were 
all  let  by  competitive  bid.  The  procedures 
followed  were  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Public  Works  and  Appropriations 
Committees  and  by  OAO.  The  architect  was 
the  Internationally  known  Edward  Durell 
Stone,  who  used  the  engineering  firm  of 
Syska  and  Hennesey  (engineers  of  the  struc- 
tural work  on  Lincoln  Center). 

Thus,  the  Trustees  depended  on  the  fig- 
ures supplied  by  this  experienced  group  ot 
experts.  We  had  regular  project  review  meet- 
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tnam  With  tbsm  aod  had  snrsry  nason  to 
iuSmit  their  sstbnatss  woutd  bs  aoevmts. 
•cotbsr.  our  Buttdlng  Commlttss  and  K- 
Mutlve  Dtosotor  of  InglnewrtBg  sonrtsiirtly 
nrtew  the  progress  of  construction.  In  1MB, 
ae<  400,000  waa  tha  sstlmatart  cost  of  ftnlah- 
in^'tbe  building  and  waa  kased  npon  data 
isvtew  by  ths  OAO.  Tba  Agiasa  prsssntsd  to 
joui  CoBuntttaa  and  Oongnaa  bavs  always 
been  bassd  on  reports  tnma.  tha  exparta 
jnentlonsd  abov*. 

Some  referenas  aypsara  in  tba  report  to 
tba  ailil***^™*'  ao*  unaxpsetad  oosta  In- 
ourrad  by  tha  Board  ol  Ttustsse  after  Oon- 
oess  authorised  approprtatloaa  and  bor- 
rowing in  tba  amount  o<  an  addttlanal  813J 
■ilUion  In  1988.  It  waa  not  anticipated  at 
(hat  time  that  tba  contraotor  and  tta  sub- 
oontcaotors  would  svtassquentty  aavrt  de- 
ley  i-^^e**  clalaaa,  totalling  88.1  mUllnti, 
r^iiittng  from  allagsd  mlstakss  of  tbs  ar- 
chitect, of  the  general  contractor,  of  tbs 
Ttusteee,  and  of  GfiA  In  ths  preparation 
end  admlnlstratloa  of  the  construction  con- 
tract. These  claims  only  surfaced  In  January 
1970  and  reached  a  head  In  October  1970 
when  the  machanlnal  and  electrical  sub- 
contractors walked  off  the  Job,  claiming  that 
they  were  entitled  to  substantial  delay  dam- 
ages. These  two  subcontntotcvs  walked  off 
the  Job  at  a  critical  point,  when  the  build- 
ing would  have  been  left  eipoaed  to  the 
elements  bad  they  not  ratximed  befcxe  the 
onset  of  winter  weather.  At  that  p<rfnt  the 
Trusteea  were  faced  with  the  proqwot  of 
a  cessation  of  building  actlvltlea  while  UU- 
gatlon  ensued.  Expert  advice  given  to  tbe 
Trusteea  at  that  point  Indteatert  that  rapidly 
accelerating  building  costs  could  result  in  an 
additional  $10  million  construction  cost  If 
a  prompt  settlement  were  not  reached  with 
the  two  subcontractors.  On  this  basla.  it 
dearly  seemed  prudent  to  settle  tbe  claims 
of  the  two  auboontractora,  even  though  we 
did  not  agree  with  their  poaltktn.  The  re- 
sult was  the  payment  of  amNmdmately  82.3 
minion  In  deUy  damage  clalme.  In  addition 
to  the  (3J  million  paid  to  the  two  aubooti- 
tractors  referred  to  above  approaimaaety 
•ISO.OOO  In  additional  delay  claims  hai  been 
settled  In  order  to  keep  the  job  progressing 
to  Its  substantial  completion  In  October 
197L  The  payment  of  these  claims  Is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  shortsge  of  funds 
of  the  TTustses  with  which  to  make  addi- 
tional paymenta  to  ooatractora  of  approzl- 
mately  83.4  million. 

Appended  to  this  letter  for  your  tnf  orma- 
tlon  is  a  chart  showing  the  steep  escalation 
of  blinding  prices  during  the  years  of  the 
Center's  construction,  which  wUl  throw  fur- 
ther light  on  our  problems.  It  can  be  seen 
that  any  delay  In  construction  resulted  In 
appreciable  Inereaaes  In  costs  which  all  con- 
struction sustained  and  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  by  our  experts.  Also  at- 
tached Is  a  summary  of  the  cost  of  our 
facilities  compared  to  those  of  Ilncoln  Can- 
ter, on  both  a  square  foot  and  cvbic  foot 
basis.  It  shows  our  actual  costs  as  two-thirds 
of  Lincoln  Center  without  any  adjustment 
for  the  escalation  of  prices  since  the  com- 
Idetion  of  their  buildings.  Theee  flguxas  were 
furnished  by  Col.  WUllam  Powers,  who  su- 
psrvlaed  construction  for  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, as  he  did  for  moat  of  the  construction 
of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

3.  A  reference  Is  made  In  the  OAO  Beport 
to  a  lease-purchase  agreement  on  both  tbe 
seating  and  carpets.  Since  these  items  were 
eaaentlal  to  our  operation,  and  funds  were 
Oct  available  to  complete  payment  of  the 
purchase  prices,  the  only  solution  at  the  time 
was  to  finance  them  on  terms  customary  In 
the  trade.  Many  finance  companies  were 
contacted,  and  we,  of  course,  took  the  best 
bids,  which,  oonslderlng  the  high  Interest 
ratea  the  Qovemment  and  large  eorponrtlons 
are  paying  for  money,  were  not  exeeaalve. 

3.  As  to  the  parking  concession,  the  report 
states  that  we  could  have  entered  lnto~a 
more  favoi  .ble  contract  If  we  had  not  re- 


quired an  advance,  m  setruepect  this  mlgbt 
bs  true,  but  at  the  time,  due  to  the  esoala- 
tlon  of  cooatructAon  coata,  we  needed  an  ad- 
vaaoe  against  rental  to  cover  theee  tnoreasaa. 
Tbars  were  only  two  oompaniea  that  were 
willing  to  make  an  advance.  Tbe  other  bids 
were  tor  Biaaagsnunt  mmtiaeta. 

lBi3atton,  whdcb  baa  leanltsd  in  grswtty 
Innnasart  intasast  tatee.  bas  eretflted  dlflcul- 
ttss  wttb  jespect  to  ispaglMg  tbe  Otovsran— t 
losA.  Ae  stated  in  tbe  OAO  Rsfxet,  tbe  orig- 
inal laaiataUlty  study  tor  tbe  gaEage  wee 
based  on  a  8%  Interest  rate  on  the  Gov- 
emment  loan.  But  tbe  ratea  at  the  tlaea  tbs 
qT,«j^MTtg  «w  secured  were  nearly  double 
this  3%  rate.  Of  oouzae,  this  makea  repay- 
ment of  the  debt  difficult.  Purtbar,  the  eon- 
rluf1"r>  of  GAO  are  baaed  on  eristlng  park- 
ing rates;  if  tbs  rates  are  Increased  In  the 
future,  the  QAO  eoncluaions  would  have  to 
be  modlfled. 

4.  With  specific  reference  to  Chapter  8  of 
the  OAO  Beport,  which  revlewB  tbe  problems 
in  management  of  Center  opesatloa.  tbe 
Trustees  reoognleed  tta  managament  dlffioul- 
tlae  soon  after  the  commencement  of  tha 
Center's  operatlona.  We  are  oonfldent  that 
the  initial  abakedown  of  our  operation  has 
resulted  in  a  tight  operation  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  ot  other  performing  arts 
operations  In  the  country. 

The  budgeting  process  of  the  Ksnnsdy 
Center  at  the  beginning  of  its  operations  was 
dUBcult  to  initiate.  The  Truateea  had  no  ex- 
perience on  which  to  baae  the  operation  of 
three  new  tbeaters.  Nevertheless,  budgets 
were  prqiaied.  though  ttaey  were  not  alwaya 
mat.  Tbe  Ooaamtttee  should  be  advlasd  that 
In  their  June,  1973,  meeting  tbe  Board  of 
Trusteea  adopted  what  we  oonildar  to  be  a 
realistic  budget.  The  budget  wee  prepared  by 
our  new  C<unptroUsr,  who  Worked  very 
clossly  with  the  Center^  Piaanee  Gommlttee, 
Which  was  establlsbsd  at  tbe  Board'a  Annual 
Meeting  in  January.  This  budget  waa  pcem- 
laed  on  aetual  operating  experience  and  re- 
flects a  good  undentandlng  of  tbe  costs 
which  we  can  be  expected  to  Incur  in  the 
future. 

I  do  take  exception  to  the  statement  in 
tbe  Bteport  that  tba  Center  did  not  know 
tbe  total  costs  relating  to  tbe  operation  of 
tbe  tbsatsxs.  I  bate  been  eonnected  with  the 
opsration  of  many  theaters  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  can,  wtttkln  an  hour  at  In- 
qiectlng  figures,  tell  whether  the  theatue 
an  being  epsrated  oonestly  and  at  the  right 
costs.  It  wss  from  my  sapsrlsnas  In  this 
flMd  tlMt  I  dlsooeersd  many  expenditures 
that  were  high,  Trrrr'^l'y  in  tbe  weU  pub- 
lldaed  oass  ot  tbe  stagahsTwU  As  a  rasnlt, 
we  immsdlately  startsd  nsgotlatlona  with 
tbe  StsfSbands'  Union  to  secure  relesse 
from  Ineflklsnt  wortc  rules;  and  eventually, 
wttti  the  help  of  our  Executive  Director  for 
the  Performing  Arte,  aeeuied  a  very  favorable 
rednctlan  In  cost. 

(L  With  reference  to  dUBcultles  which  tbe 
KauBsdy  Center  bed  in  its  beginning 
xr\nntttm  with  the  box  oAoe  operatlona,  there 
were  unfortunately  very  few  experienced  box 
oOlce  personnel  available  in  the  Washington 
siea  bseatiss  ot  ths  lack  of  theater  actfrtty 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Tbe  result  wee  poor  ssrrice  for  the  public 
a.ru\  Inadequate  controla.  During  the  past  five 
Tiy»nt>i«.  bowever,  most  of  tbs  problems  in 
our  box  office  operations  have  been  ree^ved, 
albeit  wltb  sons  dlfflcultlss  encountered 
even  today.  OeneraBy.  OAO^  erltleism  of 
our  eerly  auditing  prMedures  is  justlfled.  To 
eolve  tbte  problem  we  retained  the  OPA  firm 
ot  Lots  aad  Oarr,  experleneed  In  theater 
auditing,  to  assist  us  hi  revising  our  bos 
office  procedmes.  This  revision  bee  been 
effected,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
prooedune  now  flowed  an  beyond  erttl- 
plsm 

8.  Chapter  8  on  Theater  Opentlons  raflects 
fnfia  misunderstanding  about  t3ie  opera- 
tlans  of  the  three  theaters  at  the  Kennedy 
Center. 


Vint,  as  to  tbe  notal  agnenenu  on  tbe 
theater,  we  have  two  anangesMnta  for  both 
the  Blasn  bower  Theater  and  the  Opera 
Houaa.  In  tbe  Wsenhowei  Theater,  a  non- 
proAt  Instttutloa  aaay  nnt  the  bouae  for 
810.000  a  week,  with  only  tbe  froot-<tf-tbe- 
hoon  sappUsd  by  tbe  Kannedy  Osater  The 
Open  Boun  la  ranted  for  aiftjOOO  a  week  on 
tbe  ssBM  basla.  I  do  not  neaU  any  weekly 
honklnga  In  tbe  Ooneert  Bali,  and  It  la 
usually  ranted  en  a  per  performaaoe  bests, 
sacspt  in  tbe  cen  of  tbe  Waablngton  nr^ 
foimlng  Arts  Bootety  and  the  washlngtm 
National  Symphooy.  Then  an  both  loeel 
noB-proAt  nrgamaatmni,  baes  Ananelal  dlffi- 
oulttee  oC  ttietr  own,  and  nnt  the  halla  at 
tbe  esme  rent  they  paid  at  Constttutk»  BaU. 
which  la  quite  low. 

Ths  greateat  confiision  occurs  when  the 
report  lists  the  results  of  productions  on 
pegs  63.  QAO's  figures  are  not  helpful  in 
deacnblng  tbe  results  of  theater  operations. 
For  example,  there  is  no  explsnatlon  of  what 
Is  naeant  by  "production  expenses".  When 
the  Eisenhower  Theater  and  the  Opera 
House  are  rented  to  outatders,  each  arrange- 
ment is  usuaUy  different.  Tbe  results  of 
negotlatlona  depend  on  whether  the  produc- 
tion wants  our  theaters  or  we  want  the 
prodtictlon.  Generally  speaking,  on  all  out- 
side bookings  there  is  a  minimum  guarantw 
against  a  percentage,  which  in  tha  can  of 
the  EUenhower  Theater  ia  usuaUy  36%.  In 
the  Opa«  House  the  minimum  Is  usually 
from  836,000  to  830,000  against  a  peroantage. 
depending  on  the  nuntber  of  stage  handa, 
advertising,  take-in  and  take-out,  etc.  Then 
an  no  so-called  "production  expenses,"  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  thoae  productions  pn- 
sented  by  the  Kennedy  Center  itself.  Never- 
theless, the  OAO  Beport  designated  many 
expenaes  aa  "production  expenses"  for  at- 
tractions which  the  Center  did  not  produce. 
I  am  at  a  Ion  to  undsrstand  what  Is  meant 
by  the  report. 

7.  The  Trustees  have  formed  a  non-profit 
oorpcratlon  caUed  Kennedy  Center  Produc- 
tiona.  Inc..  to  underwrite  the  coat  of  new 
plays  and  musical  comedies,  the  perfonn- 
anow  of  which  are  Important  to  the  Center. 
Also,  so  far  as  possible,  the  corporation  will 
asaist  In  sharing  the  coat  of  eesentlal  cul- 
tural and  public  service  operations,  such  aa 
opera  and  beUet.  AU  proAta,  If  any,  wlU  be 
turned  over  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  but  all 
losses  an  borne  by  the  Trustees  and  other 
pubUc-splrlted  individuals.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  Production  Company  will  provide  a 
means  for  raising  funds  for  creative  and 
Innovative  programming  from  Foundationa, 
corporations  and  othen,  erhlcfa  would  not 
be  otherwise  available. 

Tlie  financial  relatlonahlpe  between  Ken- 
nedy Center  and  the  Production  Company 
vary  In  Individual  caeea.  depending  upon 
ctrexuBstancaa,  but  the  general  pattern  is 
aa  foUowa:  from  the  proceeds  of  the  ticket 
aalea  for  the  run  of  a  production,  Kennedy 
Center  first  retains  tbe  operating  expenses 
of  the  production  which  It  has  advanced. 
It  next  retains  Its  rental  charge  which  Is  the 
same  as  that  charged  to  any  other  non-profit 
tMiant.  (810,000  per  week  for  the  Elsenhown' 
Theater  and  815,000  per  week  for  the  Opera 
House);  any  surplue  tnoome  la  ratumed  to 
tbe  Kennedy  Center  Productions.  Ine..  to 
reimburse  It  for  its  actual  expendltnrae  in 
connection  with  the  produetton;  any  sur- 
plus Is  available  for  the  undMwrlttng  of 
other  attractions,  some  of  whl<di  might  bees 
buUt  in  losses  such  as  opera  and  ballet. 

8.  OAO  failed  to  take  into  account  tbe 
fact  that  the  Trustees  made  a  eoBsdentlous 
dectslon  to  expend  funds  tor  a  stntabie  in- 
auguration of  tbe  Oeater  In  September  1071. 
Inatead.  tbe  GAO  lumped  tbe  operatloa  of 
ABIODANTC  and  MASS  Inte  the  general 
theatrical    opentlons    of    the    Center.    The 
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opetUag  iMUwU  bttdtfit  laaludad  •SSO.OOO  to 
prcKlUM  MAAB  KUt  •UO.OOO  for  ABIODAWTB. 
UAOS  wa»  terun  tot  aiaywi  p«ifoRB*na« 
AOd  ABZODAinX  tw<x  No  oim  ooultf  poHlblj 
•xp«ot  to  cMovar  tbaa*  funds,  but  this  was 
•A  •xfiutOitean  nganlMl  as  worthy  of  tte 
Tlsloa  a<  ths  Concnss  and  tba  Pi— ideats  of 
tba  United  BUtes  vbo  onatsd  tiia  K«n> 
nady  Cantar.  Nona  of  the  wall-known  art 
cantan  In  thB  ooxuitry  bava  opeoad  wltn  tba 
a<v;lalm  and  artistic  approval  raoalved  by  tba 
Kannady  Cantar.  Tortunataiy,  then  wlU  ba 
aoma  racovary  from  tba  •500.000  aUottad  to 
tbase  productlona.  bacauae  ws  still  hava  tba 
aaca  and  ooatumaa  of  boClx  productlona,  irtiloh 
are  wortb  •100^)00.  Tbls  abould  bave  baan 
c&pltaUzad  aa  an  aaMt  to  offsat  tba  axpandl- 
ture.  Aiao  wa  ara  antltled  to  ravanue  from 
tba  album  aala  and  royalties  from  any  pro- 
ductlona from  MASS  tbat  ara  dona  over  tbe 
next  dacada.  At  tba  nioment,  productlona 
of  !bCASS  are  being  planned  all  ov«r  tbe  world, 
and  there  sbould  be  considerable  revenue 
coming  In. 

Despite     a     chaotic     season     ezperlencad 


tbnragbout  tba  country  In  tlia  Anustoan 
Thater.  during  tba  flrat  year's  operation  at 
Vhm  Kannady  Center,  tba  Xlaanlu>wer  Tbeatn- 
will  bava  been  occupied  all  but  thzwa  waaks; 
CblB  doaa  not  include  the  two  waaka  davotad 
to  tba  Onlvetvlty  Tbaatar  Feattval  sponaorad 
by  the  Kennedy  Cantar,  vrtileb  during  the 
fiwo-waak  period  preaanted  tba  tan  beat  pro- 
duotlotu  aalaotad  from  336  university  tbaa 
tars  tbrougbout  the  country.  Tba  Blaanbowar 
Tbaatar.  wltb  tbe  exception  of  the  public 
evanta,  baa  averaged  tia.OOO  a  weak  In  groas 
inooma,  which  la  a  batter  reault  than  that 
at  any  comparable  theater  In  the  country. 
Moat  recently,  we  have  used  tba  three  thaa- 
tan  dimng  the  laat  week  In  August  and  tbe 
tlrrt  week  in  September  for  a  grand  opening 
of  a  music  festival  called  "The  Old  and  the 
New  In  Music."  to  great  critical  acclaim.  It 
showed  a  deficit  as  expected,  and  did  not 
bring  In  any  rent. 

Tba  Opera  House  had  a  similar  succeasful 
season  and  was  occupied  each  week  to  tbe 
middle  of  August,  when  it  was  neceaaary  to 


raplaos  light  bulba  and  pMfftarm  eleaaUw 
t— to.  Bacauae  moat  at  tba  tananta  mnneS 
pwflt  inatitutlona,  tbas*  w«a  an  aoiiMa  ^ 
•18,000  a  weak  of  groaa  inooma  in  «ni« 
tbaatar.  ^ 

With  tbe  reaulta  mantloned  above,  tte 
Truataaa  feel  that  we  bave  auooaaafuUy  tuj. 
filled  tba  manitata  at  Congraaa  to  "prtam 
nlMlnsi  and  oontamponu7  music,  op«^ 
drama,  dance,  and  poetry  ttom  tbls  and  ^Hg 
countries"  and  to  "develop  programs  for  elrU. 
dren  and  youth  and  tba  alderty." 

In  conclusion  we  appraolate  the  attention 
whloh  the  Committee  has  given  to  the  dlffl- 
cultlaa  aa  wwU  aa  triumphs  experlanoed  by 
tba  Kennedy  Center  during  ita  first  year  of 
operation.  We  trust  that  with  the  continued 
support  of  Congresa  we  can  overcome  the 
obataolea  which  remain  to  our  continued 
financial  viability  and  we  can  continue  to 
provide  leadership  for  the  nation  in  the  per- 
forming arts. 

Sinoerely, 

BosiB  Ii.  SnrxvEKB, 

Ohairmam, 
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Ptlilliarmonic  Hill ' 

^»aw  Yorti  Stita  ThaaUe. _ 

Malroeolilan  Opa»»« 
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1982 

»                  MM 

.    ._ IW 
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SS4.000 

1.500,000 

4.620,000 

5.170,000 

12.200.000 

27, 100, 000 

19,270.000 

19,540.000 

46,340.000 

'70,000,000 

84.00 
66.00 
84.00 
4167 


4.17 
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'  Dm  Philkarnionic  Hall  was  lubstantially  compla(ad  In  1962.  Sines  tt»t  data  eenstnidten  oesta         'Caat  (rf construction  escalated  mora  than  25  percant  batween  the  last  hearlncs  In  1969  and  1971 
<urf  saulata^  nor*  than  70  oarcent.  «>kea  tlM  Kennedy  Canter  opened. 

<  (1>  Suildinn  in  Lincoln  Centar  serviced  Dy  Central  Mediamcai  Ptant  «hicl)  cost  {3,500,000         <  Estimata. 
additional.  (Z)  The  Metropolitan  OD»r>  *si  suOstantially  xmoieted  m  1967    At  this  time  the 
Kennedy  Center  was  in  its  eariiesf  construction  pnase.  The  cost  of  construction  escaletad  some 
30  parcant  PaMMan  1867  and  1971. 


IS.  1973. 
Mr.  Bo«xa  L.  Sravxiea. 

JoKn.  T.  Kennedy  Center  jor  the  PeTforming 
Arts,  Waahington.  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  Stxvxks:  In  reviewing  the  Q-A.O. 
report  on  tbe  finances  and  operations  of  the 
Center,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  "Pro- 
duction Bxpenaea"  as  used  by  the  Q-A.O.  on 
page  83  of  the  report  la  not  used  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  generally  accepted  theatrical 
useaga  of  tbe  term. 

Moat  of  the  events  shewn  were  not  pro- 
ductions of  ttta  Center  and  merely  repre- 
sented rantals  of  tbe  varlovis  boiisea  on  eltbar 
a  straight  rental,  or  pertxntage  rental  ar- 
rangement. I  do  not  know  what  the  OJlO. 
considered  a  "Production  Expense"  In  these 
rental  situations. 
Sincerely. 

WXU.JA1C  B.  HxaMAJf. 


M.  E.  HARRINOTOW  BACKS  PRKST- 
DENT  IN  LETTER  TO  LIGGETT  ft 
MYERS  STCXTKHOLDERS 

Mr.  QURNBY.  Mr.  President,  In  1971 
CoDgrtm  provided  that  communications 
between  corporations  and  stocUiolders 
and  between  union  leaders  and  their 
membership  would  not  be  covered  as  a 
"contribatlon  or  exi>endlture"  under  the 
Federal  election  statutes. 

The  labor  movement  has,  as  it  Justly 
should,  exercised  this  right.  •  But,  the 
buslZMss  community  has  declined  the 
opportunity  to  tato  advantage  of  this 
change  by  pubiidy  expressing  a  prefer - 
eooe  for  eandldatee,  thus  abdicating  an 
Importani  opportuDlty  to  be  heard 

Such  was  the  eaae.  at  least  until  M.  E. 
Harrington,  pcvsldent  of  Liggett  k  Myers, 
Inc.,  caBM  along. 

Over  Mr.  HltfTtngton's  signature.  Lig- 
gett k  Myers,  the  Nation's  212th  largest 
corporation,  has  sent  its  45.000  stock- 
holders   a   letter    endorsing    President 


Nixon's  reelection.  In  the  letter,  Mr.  Har- 
rington states : 

I  have  been  Impressed  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  basic  soundness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  In  the  economic, 
foreign  relations  and  international  trade 
areas  insofar  as  they  affect  this  corporation. 

When  these  areas  are  compared  to  tbe 
positions  of  the  Democratic  nominee,  Mr. 
Harrington  concludes,  these  "are  rightly 
matters  of  interest  to  you  as  stockhold- 
ers." 

Mr.  President.  I  make  this  statement 
on  this  occasion  for  two  resisons:  First, 
to  commend  Mr.  Harrington  on  his  choice 
for  President.  Second,  to  salute  him  as 
a  bnsinessman  who  is  willing  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  right  that  Congress  gave  him  and  to 
lead  the  way  for  his  colleagues  in  tihe 
executive  suites  to  follow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  October  11,  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Harrington  and  his  actions, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ifew  Tor*  TTmea,  Oct.  11,  19731 

Hx&o  or  LiooiTT  &  Mrsts  Backs  Nceoie 

nf  Urteb  to  Stockholdhm 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

In  a  race  move  among  corporate  executives, 
tbe  Praaldent  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc.  has 
danounced  tbe  Presidential  candidacy  of 
Senator  Qeorge  McGovem  and  endorsed  the 
ra-eleotlon  of  Preeldent  Nixon  In  a  letter  sent 
to  46.000  company  ahareboldara. 

M.  S.  Harrington,  president  of  the  New 
Tock-baaed  company,  crlticlaed  what  he 
called  Senator  McOovem's  "mlsvmderstand- 
Ing "  of  the  business  community.  He  said  tbe 
Democratic  nocunee's  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency would  Ukely  reetilt  In  a  tax  Increase  of 
$10  bUIlon  for  Individuals  and  businesses. 


m  previous  years,  election  laws  prohibited 
tbe  "contribution  or  exjjendlture"  by  corpo- 
rations In  connection  with  elections,  but  an 
amendment  paseed  by  Congress  last  Decem- 
ber permits  eleotloneertng  In  corporate  com- 
munications to  stockholders  tmd  communica- 
tions between  union  leaders  and  their  m«m- 
betahlp. 

rasr  to  uax  AicxNSMXirT 

UggeU  St  Myers,  whloh  ranks  2iatb  (m 
Portune's  list  of  the  nation's  largest  lndas> 
trial  companies,  la  beUeved  to  be  the  fint  to 
take  advantage  of  tbe  new  law. 

Mr.  Harrington  warned.  In  a  letter  mailed 
last  week,  that  corporate  tnoome  taxes  could 
Increase  28  per  cent,  "much  of  which  would 
be  used  to  support  111-conoelved  social  goals." 

Conoemlng  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Harrington  said: 

"As  chief  executive  officer  of  a  large,  diver- 
sified corporation,  I  have  been  impreeaed  wltb 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  basic  soundness  of 
the  present  Administration's  pasture  in  the 
economic,  foreign  relations  and  international 
trade  areas  Insofar  as  they  affect  tbls  corpo* 
ration." 

Mr.  Harrington  continued: 

"I  am  dlMiuleted  wltb  the  varied  ap- 
proaches of  Senator  MoOovem  whose  pro- 
gram. If  elected,  aiq;)eatB  to  be  based  on  a 
mlB\inderBtandlng  of  the  btulneas  community 
and  Its  historical  objectives  of  increasing 
groBS  national  product,  productivity,  em- 
ployment, and  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
investing  pubUc. 

"nieea  factors,  and  others,  such  as  tbe 
treatment  of  depreciation.  Investment  credit. 
Individual  gift  and  Inherltanoe  taxea  are 
rightly  matters  of  Interest  to  you  as  stock- 
holders, who  would  be  among  the  first  to  fead 
their  Impact." 


LAND  USE  COMFERENCB 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 18  I  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
summary  of  the  flnrtingn  of  a  Land  Use 
Conference  held  in  Columbia,  Md.,  as 
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^lell  as  a  partial  ll<t  of  inyltees  to  that 
oonference.  ^  ,  ^    ..^ 

^  this  tlma  I  wish  to  complete  the 
{Mister  of  those  in  attendance,  so  that 
tbs  full  scope  of  the  conference  may  be 
reoognlzBd. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  names  of  Marylanders  who 
attended  the  Land  Use  Conference  be 
printed  in  the  Bacou. 

There  being  no  objectlan.  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcois.  as 
follows: 

Balpb  Bltriy.  Chief.  WUdUfe  Management. 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Beaouroes, 
State  Office  Building,  Annapolis,  Md. 

A.  R.  Bond,  State  Poroster,  Department  of 
Natural  Resouroee,  SUte  Office  BuUdlng,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

Alvln  Bowles,  Bureau  of  Air  Quality  Con- 
tjol,  Maryland  StaU  Department  of  Health, 
810  N.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Charles  Broderlck,  aiyndon.  Md. 

David  L.  Brown,  'The  Marriott  Corporation, 
5161  Blver  Road,  Washington,  DC. 

Joseph  K.  Bxirton.  96fll  Book  Terrace.  Oxon 
Hill,  Md. 

Donald  O.  Buttermore.  Westlnghouse  Blec- 
trlo  Corp..  Box  1488,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Kldon  M.  Chomey,  Tbe  Bouse  Company, 
Exhibit  Building.  Columbia.  Md. 

Jack  Clifford,  P.O.  Box  67,  California,  Md. 

Edward  P.  Connor,  7908  18th  Avenue,  Adel- 
phl.  Md. 

John  Capper.  Deputy  Adjutant.  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Affairs,  SUte  Oflloe  Building.  An- 
napolis. Md. 

James  M.  David,  Office  of  Planning  Coordi- 
nation, Courthouse,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

Jeanne  Davis.  10308  Crimson  Tree  Court, 
Columbia,  Md. 

Ann  Marie  DeBlast,  Bureau  of  Air  Quality 
Control,  Biaryland  State  Department  of 
Health,  610  N.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eva  Dl^e,  38  Palmer  Oteen,  BalUmore, 
Md. 

SaUy  Dleke,  38  Palmer  Oreen,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mrs.  Emory  Dobson,  Maryland  Environ- 
mental Trust,  8  E.  Mulberry  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Allan  M.  Eddy,  Bureau  of  I1.A.S.H.A.,  Boom 
226.  BpooklandvlUe,  Md. 

Virginia  J.  Edwards,  5867  Storm  Drift,  Co- 
lumbia, Md. 

Biohard  W.  Emory,  Jr.,  Maryland  Bnvlron- 
mental  Trust,  8  B.  Mulberry  Steeet,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mrs.  Biohard  W.  Emory,  Jr.,  Maryland  Bn- 
vlronnwntal  Trust,  8  E.  Mulberry  Street,  IBal- 
tlmore,  Md. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Pas*le,  220  Valley  Boad.  Owlngs 
MUl,  Md. 

Mrs.  Judson  C.  Prenoh,  U)07  Azalea  Drive. 
BockvlUe,  Md. 

Myron  Gtoldberg,  Maryland  Capital  Park  & 
Planning  Commission,  8787  Georgia  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  Edward  Hamel,  6138  Billots  Oak 
Drive,  Columbia.  Md. 

Johnston  N.  Hegeman.  BJ>.  1.  Box  240. 
Cool  Spring  Boad,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Donald  Hlldebrandt,  Land  Design  Be- 
searcb,  316  Teachers  BuUdlng,  Columbia,  Md. 

H.  Lee  Hoffman.  Maryland  Environmental 
Trust,  8  E.  Mulberry  Street,  B«atlmore.  Md. 

Melvln  L.  Hxighes,  Sr.,  2122  Park  Beach 
Drive,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Wayne  Hunley,  Land  Design  Researeb,  816 
Teachers  BuUdlng,  ColumbU,  Md. 

Theodore  H.  Ifft.  USDA  SoU  Conservation 
Service,  Boom  822,  4821  Hartwlok  Boad.  QtA- 
lege  Park,  Md. 

Stuart  Janney,  m.  State's  Attorney's  Of- 
fice. I4tb  Ploor,  1  S.  Calvert  Street.  Balti- 
more. Md. 

Mrs.  Bandolph  W.  Jones.  Maryland  Envi- 
ronmental Trust.  8  E.  Mulberry  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Mn.  Clarence  J.  Knn,  Bout*  3,  Box  182, 
Denton,  Md. 

Taax  Kiankowakl,  WUtman  Baquardt  * 
AsBodataa,  1809  St.  Paul  atnst,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Kenneth  Landry,  Land  Design  Bsaeanh, 
316  Tteohsrs  BuUdlng.  Columbia,  Md. 

Bandy  H.  Lee.  State's  Attorosy's  Offloa, 
14th  Floor,  1  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltlxnore,  Md. 
Judy  Leonhard,   6801  Momtngblrd  Lane, 
Columbia,  IKL 

Donald  O.  Lofgren,  28  Creaeent  Boad, 
OteontMlt,  Md. 

Henry  B.  Lord,  Deputy  SUtea  Attorney, 
14th  Floor,  1  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr.  Narman  H.  MacLeod,  Code  682,  Ooddard 
Space  FUgbt  Center,  Oreenbelt.  Md. 

WUllam  Mangels,  Bureau  of  Planning  ft 
State  Highway  Adm.,  Boom  200,  1123  N.  Bu- 
taw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Michael  Nawrookl.  Hlttman  Aasoclatea.  Box 
810.  Ooliunbla,  Md. 

J.  Michael  Nethery.  USDA  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Boom  622.  4821  Hartwlck  Boad. 
College  Park.  Md. 

Wilson  B.  Nolan,  100  Chinquapin  Bound 
Road,  Annapolis.  Md. 

Cy  Paumler,   Land   Design   Beaearch.   316 
Teachers.  Columbia,  Md. 
Mlnny  Poblmann.  BJ).  1.  Dlckerson,  Md. 
J.  Prank  Ealey,   P.O.   Box  87.   California. 
Md. 

Mrs.  J.  Frank  Baley,  P.O.  Box  67.  Oallfomla, 
Md. 

Mrs.  Luclle  Boeder,  808  Trost  Avenue,  Cum- 
berland. Md. 

Mia.  Florence  Bogen,  7800  Seven  Mile  Lane, 
PlkeevUle,  Md. 

Chuck  Shaw.  Land  Daalgn  Basearoh.  316 
Teachers  BuUdlng,  Columbia,  Md. 

Harry  W.  Staley,  Route  3.  Box  64A,  West- 
minster, Md. 

John  W.  Stout,  Jr.,  Baltimore  Oas  6t  Bec- 
trtc  Company,  7017  Kanlelg^  Boad,  BalU- 
more, Md. 

Christopher  Tabor,  Middle  Patuxent  VaUey 
Asaoolatlon,  Columbia,  Md. 

Mary  Vlncett,  Baltimore  County. 
Mrs.  George  S.  WUls,  Maryland  Environ- 
mental Trust,  8  E.  Mulberry  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
BCrs.  Jean  Worthley,  Baltimore  County. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  P.  Wright,  Maryland  Environ- 
mental Trust.  8  B.  Mulberry  Street,  BaW- 
more,  Md. 

Robert  W.  Zlehm,  Howard  County  SoU 
Conservation  Service.  9051  Baltimore  Na- 
tional Pike,  ElUcott  City,  Md. 

George  Slehl,  Environmental  Policy  Divi- 
sion, Library  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.O. 
Stanley    G.    Lemon,    Chesapeake    instru- 
ment. Shadyslde.  Md. 

Carl  Termer.  Arundel  Center,  AnnapcUa. 
Md. 

D.  F.  TutblU,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Resources  and  Boonomlcs.  University  of 
Maryland.  CoUege  Park.  Md. 

Dr.  Sidney  labee,  CoUege  of  Agriculture, 
UrUverslty  of  IiOayland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Louis  R.  Van  deVelde,  IBM  Federal  Sys- 
tems Division,  18100  Frsderlek  Pike,  Galtbers- 
burg,  Md. 

Kenneth  H.  Steward,  Bnglneerlng  ft  Design 
Division,  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  ft 
Planning  Com.,  8787  Geozgia  Avenue.  SUver 
Spring,  Md. 
Hedley  Clark,  West  Street,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Mary  Blen  Bay.  Unlontown  Hlstorloal  Dis- 
trict. Route  5,  Weetmlnster,  Md. 


SENATOR  CHARLES  H.  PERCYS  1972 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  to  my  Illinois  oonstlta- 
ents  my  sixth  annual  report  on  the  leg- 
islative activities  of  Congress  since  as- 
suming my  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  the  92d  Congress  prepared  to  ad- 


journ. It  could  look  back  upon  an  im- 
portant list  of  acoompUshments. 

m  Mkreh,  President  Nlzon  signed  into 
law  tbe  bill  establishing  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  act  as  Soiate  sponsor  of  tbat 
measure,  which  is  now  an  important 
weapon  in  our  fight  to  cut  down  crime. 
In  May,  the  President  signed  into  law 
a  program  providing  Important  new 
benefits  for  miners,  including  thousands 
of  Illinois  miners,  who  have  been  dis- 
abled by  black  lung  disease.  In  the  field 
of  traDBpartatlon,  $220  million  has  been 
authorized  to  enable  Amtrak  to  oontlnne 
its  efforts  to  improve  and  expand  rail 
passenger  service  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments 
Act,  passed  in  June,  provides  new  pro- 
grams to  assist  colleges  and  universities, 
and  their  students.  The  measure  includes 
grants  for  students  from  families  with 
incomes  below  a  certain  ceiling,  as  well 
as  emergency  assistance  to  schools  ex- 
periencing severe  financial  dlfflcultlBB. 

The  20-perceit  social  security  iiicrease 
and  the  new  cost  of  living  eaealator,  both 
of  which  I  cosponsored,  head  a  series  of 
important  improvements  enacted  for  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

The  ceiling  on  retirement  earnings 
was  raised  and  widows  vrtll  now  receive 
the  same  pensions  as  their  husbands,  in- 
stead of  82.5  percent,  as  under  the  old 
law. 

Also  established  were  minimum  bene- 
fits of  $200  a  month  to  individuals  and 
$300  for  retired  couples  who  have  paid 
social  security  taxes  for  30  years,  re- 
gardless of  their  levels  of  working  in- 
come; and  my  proposal  to  have  all  but 
$1  of  the  cost  of  all  drugs  prescribed 
for  illness  covered  under  medicare  was 
adopted. 

My  continued  efforts  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  nursing  homes  and  other  long 
term  health  care  facilities  for  the  aged 
were  marked  by  the  adoption  of  two  of 
my  amendments.  One  authorizes  $17.6 
million  over  3  years  to  develop  programs 
to  train  nurses  aides  and  orderlies;  the 
other  authorizes  projects  to  rehabilitate 
eldeiiy  patients  by  encouraging  them 
to  join  in  activities  and  generally  take 
an  interest  in  their  surroundings. 

My  proposal  to  create  a  special  assis- 
tant to  the  Secretarr  of  Housing  who 
would  be  concerned  principally  with 
housing  for  the  elderly  is  now  a  reality, 
and  my  bill  to  authorize  half-fares  on 
airlines  for  the  elderly  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  as  the  session  prepared  to 
end. 

I  was  disappointed,  however,  that,  af- 
ter 3  years  of  Intense  dlaciisiiion  and  de- 
bate, the  Senate  decided  it  was  not  yet 
ready  to  accept  a  complete  overtiaul  of 
our  disastrous  and  chaotic  welfare  sys- 
tem. Instead,  it  voted  late  in  the  sessian 
to  test,  over  a  2-to-4-year  period,  three 
different  welfare  plans: 

The  President's  original  welfare  re- 
form plan,  which  would  establish  a  na- 
tionwide, uniform  Federal  welfare  sys- 
tem granting  a  minimum  living  subsidy 
to  the  poor — $2,400  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
"woiicfare"  prt«>osal.  which  would  make 
any  parent  of  a  school-age  child  in- 
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eligible  for  welfare.  Instead  such  parents 
could  get  a  guaranteed  Federal  job  at  $48 
a  week  with  possible  supplements  rais- 
ing it  to  $09  a  week. 

A  third  welfare  reform  plan  which 
would  establish  a  nationwide,  uniform 
Federal  welfare  system  granting  a  mini- 
mum living  subsidy  to  the  poor — (2,600 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

Tliis  test  approach  was  adopted  largely 
because  no  single  welfare  reform  plan 
won  enough  Senate  support  for  a  ma- 
jority. 

However,  a  niuuber  of  important  wel- 
fare changes  were  adopted,  incliullng  a 
tax  rebate  of  about  10  percent  for  low- 
inooma  workers;  an  |800  mlUlon  author- 
Izatlm  to  establish  child-care  facilities 
so  that  mothers  on  welfare  can  take 
jobs,  and  federally  guaranteed  minimum 
mnpthiy  incomes  for  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  totally  disabled  of  $130  a  month 
for  individuals  and  $195  a  month  for 
couples. 

The  American  consumer  suffered  a 
serious  setback  in  the  final  weeks  of  the 
92d  Congress  when  Uie  most  important 
place  of  consumer  legislation  ever  pre- 
sented before  it  was  filibustered  to  death 
in  the  Senate. 

As  a  principal  author  of  this  measure, 
which  would  have  created  an  independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agoicy.  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  that  a  small  group 
of  Senators  could  prevent  the  Senate 
from  acting  upon  legislation  it  had  over- 
whelmingly approved  in  the  previous 
Congress,  and  which  the  House  resound- 
ingly pasJsed  earlier  this  year. 

This  hill,  representing  more  than  2 
years  of  refinement  and  improvement 
over  previous  measiures,  provided  a  well- 
bfdanced  program  designed  to  safeguard 
consumer  Interests  while  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  responsible 
businessmen.  It  was  supported  by  Mont- 
gomery Ward  and  its  parent  company. 
Marcor,  Inc.,  as  well  as  by  groups  repre- 
senting consumers  and  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  American  Trial 
LAwyers  Association. 

■me  Consumer  Protection  Agency's 
principal  functions  would  be  to  represent 
consumer  interests  in  proceedings  before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts;  conduct 
sxirveys  and  research  on  consumer  mat- 
ters, disseminate  information  on  devel- 
opments of  interest  to  consumers,  and 
provide  grants  for  consiuner  research 
programs. 

Essentially,  the  Agency  would  act  as 
an  advocate  for  consumers  in  the  halls 
of  government  where,  too  often,  the 
regulatory  agencies  created  to  act  as 
watchdogs  of  industry,  have  instead  be- 
come their  lapdogB. 

Although  another  2  years  of  effort  ap- 
parently have  gone  down  the  drain,  too 
many  people  from  all  walks  of  life — 
Government,  business,  and  the  public — 
have  invested  too  much  time,  energy,  and 
effort  in  this  blU  to  permit  it  to  be  writ- 
ten off  for  lost.  This  legislation  will  be 
actively  pursued  in  the  next  Ccmgress, 
until  it  Is  sxiccessfully  passed  and  signed 
into  law. 

The  revenue  sharing  bill  enacted  by 
Congress  represents  a  far-re«M:hlng  in- 
novation in  our  system  of  supporting  lo- 
cal public  services,  and  embodies  the 
principles  of  legislation  I  sponsored  when 


I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  The  historic 
measure  we  adopted  earmarks  $30.1  bil- 
lion in  Federal  income  tax  revenue  over 
5  3rear8  for  States  and  localities  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  local  needs  and  prior- 
ities. 

Distribution  of  the  funds  Is  based  upon 
the  calendar  year  and  is  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1972.  The  1972  allocation  Is 
$5.3  billion,  of  which  Illinois'  share  Is 
$274.6  million,  third  highest  In  the  Na- 
tion. The  State  will  receive  $91.5  million, 
while  $183.1  million  Is  distributed  among 
the  cotmtles.  cities,  townships,  and  vil- 
lages. For  calendar  1973,  Illinois  will  re- 
ceive an  estimated  $309  million,  with 
about  one-third  going  to  the  State  and 
the  rest  to  localities. 

These  fimds  will  provide  an  Important 
source  of  revenue  for  local  goverrunents. 
which  bear  the  brunt  of  our  more  difficult 
domestic  problems,  and  are  passed  to  the 
limit  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  vital 
public  services. 

In  January  1972.  I  held  In  Carbondale 
the  first  official  hearings  by  a  Senate 
committee  in  southern  Illinois  in  dec- 
ades, and  the  first  ever  on  revitalizing 
life  in  rural  America.  A  few  months  later, 
the  landmark  Rural  Envelopment  Act 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
make  rural  America  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work,  and  to  make  rural 
living  more  attractive  for  young  families. 
Briefly,  this  measure  expands  credit 
facilities  for  family  farms,  and  provides 
for  loans  to  small  rural  businesses.  It  also 
provides  Federal  funds  for  more  munic- 
ipal services  and  fsuHlties,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  housing,  and  on  water 
and  sewage  disposal  systems,  which  are 
vitally  important  in  attracting  indus- 
tries, and  the  jobs  they  create,  to  rural 
areas. 

In  this  session,  there  was  a  determined 
move  to  reassert  congressional  authority 
and  to  accept  congressional  responsi- 
bility In  the  field  of  foreign  policymak- 
ing. The  Senate  passed  historic  legisla- 
tion, which  I  cosponsored,  to  delineate 
more  clearly  the  executive-legislative  re- 
lationship as  it  relates  to  war  powers. 
The  bill,  which  had  broad  conservative 
and  liberal  support,  provides  that  Ameri- 
can troops  cannot  be  involved  in  future 
combat  for  longer  than  30  days  without 
congressional  agreement.  This  would  not 
impair  the  authority  of  Presidents  to  re- 
spond to  instant  threats  to  our  security, 
but  would  be  a  deterrent  to  undesirable 
wars  which  are  not  generally  considered 
to  be  vital  to  our  national  security  in- 
terests. The  House  did  not  agree  to  this 
bill,  but  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
for  enactment  in  the  next  session. 

Both  Houses  did  agree  to  ratify  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  on  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  and  to  accept 
the  executive  agreement  on  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons.  These  accords,  finally  ne- 
gotiated by  President  Nixon  and  Chair- 
man Brezhnev  in  Moscow,  set  the  stage 
for  further  negotiations  to  limit  the 
strategic  arsenals  of  the  superpowers, 
thus  ciulaiiing  the  arms  race,  increasing 
chances  for  pefice  and  hopefully  releas- 
ing billions  of  dollars  annimlly  for  do- 
mestic needs  in  both  coim tries.  I  strongly 
supported  the  concept  and  worked  closely 
with  the  Arms  Control  Agency  both  here 


and  abroad  as  a  monber  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Twice  the  Senate  approved  amend- 
ments to  end  American  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  but  in  one  case  the 
parent  bill  was  defeated  and  In  the  other, 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee 
killed  the  end-the-war  amendment.  As 
the  session  drew  to  a  close,  another  ef- 
fort was  defeated  narrowly.  I  voted  for 
all  three  measures,  which  called  for  an 
end  to  the  war  4  months  after  all  our 
prisoners  were  returned  and  we  had  been 
given  a  fiall  accounting  of  those  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action.  I  also  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  urging  all  na- 
tions to  bring  pressure  on  North  Viet- 
nam to  release  our  prisoners. 

The  Senate  passed  a  foreign  aid  bill 
in  late  September  which  reaffirmed  our 
support  for  the  military  and  economic 
needs  of  the  State  of  Israel,  provided 
vital  military  assistance  to  our  allies, 
and  earmarked  $5  million  for  the  caie 
and  welfare  of  South  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren who  are  victims  of  the  war.  I  sup- 
ported all  efforts  to  respooslbly  reduce 
unnecessary  foreign  aid  and  to  move  to- 
ward programs  of  multilateral  rather 
than  bilateral  aid  programs,  thereby 
sharing  costs  with  other  developed 
countries. 

While  this  session  of  Congress  recorded 
significant  advances  in  many  areas,  the 
list  of  problems  requiring  urgent  atten- 
tion remains  long. 

A  high  priority  item  must  be  a  renewed 
effort  to  reform  our  costly  and  wasteful 
welfare  system.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  continue  throwing  good  money  after 
bad  in  obsolete  programs  which  have  sig- 
nally failed  to  do  the  job.  The  cost,  in 
budgetary  terms  as  weU  as  in  wasted 
human  lives.  Is  Just  too  high. 

I  believe  that  Congress  also  will  focus 
its  attention  next  year  on  tax  reform 
and  the  need  to  develop  some  system  of 
comprehensive  health  coverage. 

Congress  will  continue  its  investigation 
by  the  Inter-Governmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  into  the  impact  of  local 
real  estate  and  personal  property  taxa- 
tion. While  Congress  cannot  legislate  di- 
rectly in  this  area,  it  can  offer  incentivep 
to  encourage  States  to  reform  their  prop- 
erty tax  systems  to  make  them  more  efll- 
cient.  impartial,  and  equitable. 

Soaring  costs  of  public  services  ac- 
companied by  constantly  rising  tax  bills 
have  led  to  an  understandable  "taxpay- 
ers revolt"  over  systems  that  are  im- 
wleldy,  archaic,  and  riddled  with  favorit- 
ism. It  is  imperative  that  something  be 
done,  and  I  am  confident  that  Congrees 
will  develop  a  program  to  help  alleviate 
tax  burdens  on  such  groups  as  the  elderly 
and  the  poor  for  those  States  which  un- 
dertake to  revamp  and  modernize  their 
tax  systems. 

In  the  field  of  health  care,  costs  are 
skyrocketing  to  where  even  members  of 
middle  income  families  cannot  afford  to 
become  ill.  Fully  20  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans have  no  health  insurance  of  any 
kind,  and  the  problem  is  especially  seri- 
ous among  low-income  families.  Though 
medicaid  was  established  to  provide  ben- 
efits for  the  poor,  it  has  reached  less 
than  half  of  those  it  was  designed  to 
serve.  At  the  same  time,  costs  of  both 
medicaid  and  medicare  have  far  out- 
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rtriDped  estimates,  and  many  beneflci- 
!^  have  complained  of  long  ddays. 
Door  service  and  bureaueratic  snarls  in 
t^  efforts  to  have  clalma  vaildated  and 

Avariety  of  health  Insurance  proposals 
have  been  mtroduced,  ranging  from  some 
^rtjlch  would  establish  a  monolithic  Fed- 
eral health  insurance  scheme,  which  I 
oppose,  to  others  which  would  mlnlmim 
FWerai  participation  and  rely  heavily 
on  private  carriers. 

Last  year  I  introdneed  jointly  with  the 
Btoorlty  leader.  S««tor  HxroH  Scott,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  single  unified  health 
csre  delivery  system  available  to  all 
Americans  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

It  would  provide  financial  protection 
agiOnst  catastrophic  illness  by  covering 
bU  costs  above  a  certain  celling  deter- 
mined by  a  formula  which  considers  both 
family  income  and  family  size.  I  consider 
thJB  essential  to  any  health  naeasure  that 
Is  developed  In  the  Congress. 

This  bill,  which  also  provides  coverage 
for  comprehensive  outpatient  care,  com- 
bines the  resources  of  both  the  Federal 
Qovemment  and  private  enterprise  in 
a  pluralistic  system  In  which  all  partici- 
pants would  pay  at  least  something  for 
their  health  protection. 

Another  area  of  congressional  concern 
promises  to  be  trade  legislation,  espe- 
cially as  prospects  for  improved  relations 
with  Russia  and  China  offer  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  Increased  trade  with  those  na- 
tloDs.  A  whole  range  of  trade  restrictions 
that  developed  during  the  cold  war  will 
now  have  to  be  carefully  reviewed. 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  undoubtedly 
win  continue  to  formulate  new  restric- 
tions, as  a  way  to  meet  rising  competition 
from  overseas  and  rectify  our  balanoe- 
of-payments  deficit.  The  Hartke-Burioe 
Ull,  In  particular.  Is  designed  to  curb  the 
activities  of  American  corporations  with 
extensive  overseas  operations.  In  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  these  facilities  abroad 
are  taking  jobs  away  from  American 
workers  at  home. 

Based  upon  first  hand  experience  of 
more  than  25  years  as  a  business  execu- 
tlre.  I  can  say  fiatly  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  win  not  Improve  domestic  em- 
ployment, but  In  fact  win  tmdermine  ser- 
iously the  very  sector  of  our  economy  that 
has  consistently  led  In  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs  here. 

The  way  to  meet  competition  of  im- 
ports is  not  by  erecting  higher  tariff 
walls  and  throttling  down  our  economic 
engine,  but  by  assisting,  tlmmgh  meas- 
ures such  as  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act  I  Introduced  this  year,  those 
communities  and  companies  which  have 
been  hard  hit  by  international  competl- 
tkm. 

This  measure  would  make  available 
Federal  grants  and  loans  to  retrain,  for 
emplojmient  in  other  industries,  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  over- 
seas competition.  It  sdso  would  provide 
assistance  for  hard-hit  companies  to  ad- 
just into  other  lines  of  ouieavor,  and  to 
help  conununltlee  that  depend  heavily 
on  an  import-hit  Industry  to  attract 
new  business. 

The  priority  list  on  the  national 
agenda  is  considerably  longer,  but  I  have 
sought  here  only  to  offer  a  highlight  of 
what  I  consider  will  be  leaders  among 


the  many  legislative  proposals  that  will 
emarge  next  year. 

Before  closing  this  sixth  annual  re- 
port, I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  express 
your  thoughts  and  suggestions  through- 
oat  the  year.  Tour  letters  and  telegrams 
constituted  a  very  Important  source  of 
information  and  guldazuse  for  me.  I  have 
enjoyed  meeting  with  many  of  you  dur- 
ing my  frequent  visits  in  Illiools,  and  in 
Washington.  I  appreciate  your  support 
and  aieouragement,  and  hope  that  the 
year  ahead  will  bring  you  good  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL  OVER- 
SPENDINa 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  public's  concern  about  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  overspending  is  now 
beiz>g  felt  throughout  Congress.  This 
stimulus  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
proposed  solutions  to  provide  coordina- 
tion and  restraint  to  congressional  qiend- 
Ing,  some  of  which  we  will  be  discussing 
today  as  we  consider  the  debt  ceiling 
bdn. 

One  approach  to  the  problem  has  been 
proposed  by  the  distlngiilshed  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bxocx). 
His  bill  provldee  that  Congress  account 
for  the  Nation's  priorities  In  developing 
its  own  proposed  budget.  The  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  the  US.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  program,  "What's  the 
Issue."  Tfrtiich  exi^alns  the  thrust  of 
S.  3894,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

What's  the  lasux? 
(Chamber  of  Oozmnerce  of  tb«  United  8tat«a 

Public  Service  RmUo  Prognjn,  MBS  "Brook 

am  to  Control  Spendlog"  October  6.  1073) 

Mr.  Booth.  The  cost  of  governmeat  la  lit- 
erally eating  the  country  out  of  bouae  aiul 
home.  In  1970,  Americana  spent  $14  blUlon 
more  for  government  than  for  food,  clothing 
and  new  cars  combined.  The  coet  of  runiiln«; 
tha  Fadaral  Gk>Termoent  haa  Increaoed  by  % 
from  19S8  to  1971.  It's  frightening  to  think 
that  the  coet  of  government  la  stlU  on  the 
Increaae  with  no  let-up  In  eight. 

You  may  aaX  how  can  we  do  all  of  the 
thlnga  we're  trying  to  do  for  pe<^le  without 
adding  more  mUllona  of  dollara  to  the  coet 
of  government.  WeU,  there  may  be  aome 
anawera  to  that  question  and  we've  aaked 
San.  WUllam  E.  Brock  of  Tenneasee  to  dla- 
cuas  them  with  ua.  Our  reporter  today  ia 
Rank  van  der  Linden  of  the  Waahlngton 
bvireau  of  the  NathvUU  Banner.  I'm  Arch 
Booth  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Statea. 

Before  we  begin  the  general  queatlonlng, 
Sen.  Brook,  how  did  we  get  Into  thla  fix.  If 
tbat'a  a  fair  question?  Why  lan't  It  that  the 
Federal  Qovemment  can't  be  under  better 
control  than  It  la  today? 

Sen.  BaocK.  WeU.  I  think  m  the  first  place, 
let's  don't  atart  taking  the  easy  route  of 
criticizing  government  for  aome  evil  Intent. 
I  dont  think  there  waa  any  mallcloua  dealre 
to  create  the  problema  we  have  In  thla  coun- 
try. I  think  It  just  sort  of  happened.  We, 
since  World  War  n,  have  had  so  many  im>b- 
lems  thrust  upon  the  government  and  the 
people  In  thla  coimtry  that  we  responded  to 
each  In  a  piece  meal  fashion.  And  the  gov- 


ernment haa  sort  of  grown  like  Topsy.  Ifs 
grown  at  an  uncontroUad  and  unmanaged 
faahlon  so  that  today  when  an  appropriatlona 
blU  la  presented  to  the  Congress  where  wc  are 
trying  to  solve  a  particular  problem,  we  have 
no  mft^b^"'''Tr'  In  the  Congrees  with  which 
to  evaluate  that  program  In  tu  relationship  to 
things  that  are  already  gotxig  on  In  other 
programs.  We  don't  have  any  method  of 
evaluating  Its  Impact  financially,  fiscally, 
mooatarlly — Ita  Impact  on  the  consumer  and 
the  taxpayer.  As  a  result,  we  have  situations 
where  families  can  qualify  tor  federal  aaalBt> 
ance  under  16  diSereut  federal  programs. 

That  means,  m  effect,  that  nobody  knows 
who's  qualified  or  who's  not.  That  mnsna 
alao  that  people  In  some  instances  are  get- 
ting money  that  they  should  not  get;  other 
people  who  really  need  help  are  not  getting 
proper  support.  We  have  an  audit  agency  in 
government  which  audits  our  federal  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  we 
have  no  audit  agency  in  government  to 
measure  hxunan  impaot:  What  is  this  pro- 
gram going  to  do  to  people  or  for  people? 
And  thia  is  the  sort  of  thUig  that  just  must 
be  stopped.  The  govenuaent  must  become 
more  reeponaive  to  the  Amerifian  people  or 
they're  going  to  loose  faith  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem o<  government  In  this  free  land  of  ours 
and  I  don't  think  any  of  mm  want  that. 

Mr.  Booth.  That's  a  very  interesting  sum- 
mary. We've  been  growing  very  rapidly — pop- 
ulation, economic  stae  and  strength  and  ia 
our  demands  upon  government  to  do  things 
for  us.  So  you're  saylikg  what  we  need  la  a 
better  mechanlam,  a  better  meana  of  analys- 
ing where  we  are.  where  we're  going  and  how 
aU  o(  that  relatee  to  the  taapayera.  WeU.  Mr. 
van  dar  Iilnrtan.  thare  It  la.  so  your  quastlon 
Is  next. 

Mr.  Vau  Dm  tanmK.  Senator,  you've  in- 
troduced a  biU  to  reform  the  Oongreeslnnsl 
budgetary  prooess.  Could  you  taU  us  jvst 
what  this  biU  would  do? 

Sensitor  Baocx.  WeU.  it  att«mp«s  to  ad- 
dress that  problem  that  I  rnentinnwd.  ntkak. 
oC  a  lack  of  oohaeioo  and  planning  at  tbe 
level  of  congresslonsl  spanrttng  Tba  fint 
thing  that  it  would  do  la  to  set  up  a  jotnt 
committee  on  the  budget  and  that  mssni 
that  every  bUl  that  cooias  to  tha  Oongrsas 
would  have  to  go  through  that  ooamtttae 
first  in  order  to  see  if  it  fitted  within  the 
overall  limitations  w*  have  oa  our  moaay. 

There's  just  so  much  you  can  take  from 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  think  that  we're 
about  at  that  calling.  I  dont  think  we  can 
Inorease  taxes  anymore  without  breaking 
the  backs  of  soma  taxpayam  in  this  ootmtry. 

So  the  first  thing  wa  say  Is  that  a  legla- 
lative  committee  that  is  created  here  in  the 
bill  would  review  aU  receipts  and  expexuU- 
tures  of  government  and  eetafaUsh  broadly 
the  amouAt  that  can  be  spent  in  prograia 
areas.  In  other  words,  what  thay  would  do. 
Is  to  establish  national  prlartUae.  That  IsBt 
done  today.  So  we  need  to  do  that;  we  most 
do  it  in  order  to  properly  evaluate  each  pro- 
gram that  is  submitted  to  ua. 

Secondly,  we  require  that  programa  that 
are  going  to  be  paased  by  Oozigreas  cot  only 
say  how  much  they're  going  to  spend  this 
year,  but  how  much  Is  It  going  to  cost  next 
year  and  the  foUowing  years — for  five  years. 
In  other  words,  we  require  them  to  project 
their  expendlturee  out  for  five  years  so  wa 
wlU  know  what  the  long  term  m«>act  on  the 
Amarloan  people  will  ba. 

Thirdly,  we  require  a  three  year  limitation 
on  autbcriaatioaa  for  all  federal  programs 
and  what  that  says  is  that  there  are  some 
1000  federal  programs  today.  Boms  of  thetn 
are  out  of  date.  Some  simply  aren't  working. 
But  they  ware  authortaed  yean  ago  and  no- 
body seems  to  pay  mueh  atanttoa  to  them 
so  they  Just  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  doet 
the  people  more  and  more  money.  We  require 
each  agency,  each  program  to  oocne  in  and  be 
re-evalnated  at  least  once  every  three  year*. 

Fourth,  we  require— before  a  new  program 
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is  adopted — that  It  b«  pilot  t«at«d.  Too  many 
times  plaDiian  In  WMblzigton  tutye  engaeed 
m  sooUl  «xp«1iiMnt»tloD  wttb  tbe  Amartoan 
people  M  a  nation.  Not  only  u  it  coatly.  but 
It's  done  great  buman  damage  to  Individual 
cltlaena  and  we  require  tbat  each  program 
that  U  going  to  be  adopted  at  some  point  in 
the  future  be  pUot  tested  on  a  limited  bans 
so  that  we  know  whether  It's  going  to  work  or 
not. 

And  finally,  we  require  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  the  money  erery  year — not  a  long 
term  appropriation.  We  can  give  them  a  long 
term  projection  so  that  there  can  be  adequate 
planning,  but  the  appropriation  should  be 
done  on  an  annual  basis. 

ICr.  Vaw  Daa  Lanaar.  But  as  a  practical 
matter.  Senator,  can  this  bill  which  Is  yery 
Idealistle  in  Its  alms  be  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress In  view  of  all  of  the  different  built-in 
Interests  in  the  old  system? 

Sen.  Baocx.  That's  a  fair  question.  I  don't 
know  that  It  could  pass  In  this  particular 
Congress,  but  I  know  that  It  wUl  pass  at  some 
point,  hopefully  In  ths  next  Congress  because 
the  American  people  know  the  orlce  they're 
paying.  Look  at  the  situation.  Today  In  this 
country,  the  average  family  cannot  afford  to 
own  a  home  becavise  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  forced  the  prloe  of  housing  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  family.  So  what  they 
have  to  do,  the  average  family  has  to  turn  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  subsidy  to  own 
a  home.  Now  it's  the  average  person  that  pays 
the  taxes.  It  Isn't  the  rtoh.  There  aren't  that 
many.  It  isn't  the  poor,  they  don't  pay  taxes 
But  the  working  family  In  this  countty  pays 
^e  taxes.  How  ridiculous  can  It  be  for  them 
lo  have  to  turn  to  us  and  say,  "Olve  me  some 
at  my  tax  dollars  back  so  that  I  can  even 
own  a  home."  That's  Insane. 

Mr.  Vas  Oia  LzKoxir.  Would  this  bill  ac- 
tually result  in  placing  the  celling  on  ex- 
pendlturee  that  the  President  la  asking  Con- 
gress to  do?  Would  It  have  that  effect? 

Sen.  Baocx.  Well,  not  directly.  Wha*  it 
would  do  Is  it  would  say  that  any  expendi- 
ture must  be  considered  in  light  of  whether 
or  not:  1.  Is  tt  going  to  create  Inflation?  and 
2.  Is  It  going  to  raise  taxes?  If  It  would  do 
one  of  those  two  things,  then  It  will  have 
some  rough  sledding. 

BCr.  Booth.  Let  me  offer  a  viewpoint,  Mr. 
van  dsr  Llndsn,  to  your  question  to  Sen. 
Brock  about  wiMtbar  the  public  is  interested 
in  whstber  this  sort  at  a  bill  could  be  passed 
or  not. 

I  would  Ilka  to  say  that  we.  In  the  business 
commiinity,  are  certain  to  have  great  en- 
thustasm  for  the  bill  which  Sen.  Brock  is 
tnttoduclng.  The  bill,  of  oourss,  is  brand 
new.  Just  balng  Introduced,  the  public 
doeant  know  about  it  and  the  business  peo- 
ple of  the  canntrj  don't  know  about  It,  but 
I  can  safely  prsdlct  that  It's  going  to  have 
enormous  support.  We  as  consxuners— as  well 
as  taxpayers  as  well  as  business  people  who 
are  trying  to  run  a  successful  and  profit- 
making  business — are  terribly  concerned 
about  the  drift  at  things  In  this  coiuitry  and 
It's  easy  to  see  that  the  bill  itself,  the  five 
components  that  Sen.  Brock  just  told  you 
about,  will  have  enormous  popularity.  The 
whole  question  Is  to  get  public  attention 
focused  on  them  and  that's  something  that 
we're  going  to  uxidertake  at  the  National 
Chamber.  We're  going  to  give  this  bill  all-out 
support  because  we  think  it's  one  of  the 
flneet  things  that's  ooma  along  in  the  fiscal 
field  In  many  a  day. 

Sen.  BaocK.  Frank,  let  me  add  one  point 
to  that  too.  We  hear  an  awful  lot  In  this 
country  about  the  alienation  and  frustratiaii 
at  young  people,  of  minorities — Blacks, 
liiuwna  and  aU  the  rest — people  who  are 
literally  being  oppreased  by  the  cost  of  living 
today.  It's  just  very  difficult  for  a  young 
man  who  eomss  out  at  high  school  and  goes 
to  work;  ha  gsfta  mairlad  and  hs's  got  a  new 
baby  and  he's  teylng  to  make  payments  on 
a  KtM^aratoc^-tt'a  getting  harder  all  the 
time.  Tham  young  people  and  I  think  the 


working  people  in  this  ocmntry  simply  are 
1ns1st.1ng  that  government  be  more  rsspon- 
stve  to  the  average  citlaen — that  his  votoe  be 
heard  for  a  change.  It  lent  today.  This  Is  a 
government  of  preesure.  of  response  to  the 
large  preesure-polnt  politics  that  are  being 
played.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill 
U  to  make  the  government  more  responsive 
across  the  board  to  the  needs  of  all  people. 

Mr.  V*ir  Daa  LzmaN.  And  it's  your  hope, 
I  would  preaume,  that  if  yon  could  get  Con- 
gress actually  in  control  of  ths  budget  for 
the  first  time  that  you  could  weed  out  the 
nonessential  program  and  concentrate  on  the 
wssantlsl  ones. 

Sen.  Baocx.  Congress  is  the  people's  branch 
at  government.  Nobody  elects  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
but  every  member  of  Congress  is  elected  by 
the  people  of  this  ooruitry.  That's  where  the 
voice  is  loudest  and  that's  why  the  Con- 
gress must  get  control  of  the  budget  prooaa. 

Mr.  Vak  DBS  LnraxK.  Well,  would  it  help 
in  this  Committee  to  have  a  big  and  ade- 
qtiate  staff  for  your  new  committee.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  weaknees  of  Congress  Is  that 
you  don't  have  anywhere  near  the  number 
at  staff  people  that  every  federal  bureau  has. 

I  notice  this  In  Congressional  bearings  on 
appropriation  bills.  You  may  have  a  whole 
platoon  of  spokesmen  for  the  HEW  to  testify, 
for  example,  for  a  bill  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee may  have  one  man  to  handle  it. 

Sen.  BaocK.  m  buy  that  with  limits.  I 
dont  want  to  create  a  new  bureaucracy. 
We've  got  too  much  of  that  already. 

Mr.  Vam  Ois  LzmnoT.  That's  true.  But  I 
think  you  do  need  to  have  an  ability  to  get 
your  own  lndep>endent  statistics  to  evaluate 
tbeee  programs  and  not  have  to  rely  on  agen- 
clea'  own  statistics  which  of  course  are  self- 
serving. 

Sen.  BaocK.  Abeolutely. 

Mr.  Van  Daa  LnfocM.  Sen.  Brock,  you  just 
told  VIS  about  your  bill  to  try  to  get  some 
control  over  the  Congressional  budgetary 
process.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you  will  do 
now  to  follow  through  on  this?  Will  this  bill 
go  to  a  certain  conunlttee  and  youH  have 
hearings,  or  Jvist  what  will  happen  next? 

Sen.  BaocK.  Well.  I  think  two  things  have 
to  happen.  First,  I'm  going  to  begin  to  per- 
sonally contact  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  In  the  Hoiise  and  try  to  enlist  their  sup- 
port. But  probably  more  Important  than 
that,  Frank,  are  things  like  this  program 
where  the  general  Idea  Is  presented  to  the 
American  people  because  we  need  their  help. 
I've  been  working  for  Congressional  reform 
ever  since  I've  been  in  the  Congress  and  I 
often  have  said  the  reason  we've  had  Uttle 
succees  was  because  it  was  a  cause  without 
a  constituency. 

We  must  have  help  on  this.  The  American 
people  mtist  reallne  that  the  way  government 
Is  structured  today,  it  Is  a  government  of 
advocacy,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Booth,  I  dont 
see  why  we  have  to  have  a  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Department  of  Labor.  I  think 
that  the  government  should  be  responsive  to 
the  people  that  work  In  this  country  and  It 
should  be  deelgned  to  afford  every  person  In 
America  an  opportunity  to  worii  and  to  max- 
imize his  own  future — his  own  opportunity. 

So  we  need  active  enlistment  of  support  In 
the  commvmlties  of  America  across  the 
board.  If  they  start  writing  their  congress- 
men  then  we're  going  to  start  getting  results. 

Mr.  Van  Dm  Lznoen.  What  would  you  say 
Is  the  best  appeal  that  you  could  make  to 
the  people?  Is  this  the  idea  perhaps  that 

II  you  ever  hope  to  get  a  roll-back  in  fed- 
eral spending  and,  moat  Important  to  the 
taxpayer,  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  that  are 
so  burdensome  to  people  that  you  would  find 
that  this  Is  one  way  actually  to  say  we  will 
get  tax  reform  but  we've  got  to  reform  the 
government  In  order  to  get  the  tax  reform? 

Sen.  Baocx.  I  think  there  are  several  areas 
of  appeal.  First  ot  all.  from  a  negative  point 
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at  view,  I  domt  know  that  it  matten  m 
much  who  is  in  control  of  the  govemmesi— 
whatber  it's  Democrats  or  Beirablleans.  Tbt 
way  It's  being  mn  today,  it's  out  of  >»— n 
It  is  out  of  control.  So,  in  the  first  in«t.«^t|^ 
wv'ra  going  to  have  hlghar  taxes  if  we  dont 
do  something  about  govanunant.  We're  gotag 
to  have  mora  Inflation  U  wa  dont  do  some. 
thing  about  govemmant.  We're  going  to  have 
government  that  is  not  reqxmstve  to  ths 
average  working  citlaen  of  America. 

So  all  of  tbass  things  can  ba  changed  if  the 
American  people  wlU  gat  behind  thu  kind 
of  CoDgresatonal  raform.  We  can  have  man 
economical  and  yat  mot*  workable  gorcc^i 
mant.  Wa  can  has*  giMsiiiinaiil  that  isattv 
re^>onds  to  people  that  U  really  people- 
oriented.  We  can  have  government  tbat 
doesnt  cost  as  much.  We  can  have  lover 
taxes  and  we  can  stop  this  Inflation. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  we  can  put 
the  hands  of  the  people  back  in  the  gov- 
emmant.  We  can  enhance  the  voice  of  the 
American  pec^le,  if  thay  want  it. 

Mr.  Boots.  Let  ma  offer  this  thought,  Mr. 
van  der  Linden,  to  siyplament  and  under- 
score what  the  Senator  has  said.  For  yean, 
taxpayers  at  all  levels  In  all  walks  of  IU« 
have  worried  and  complained  about  federal 
spending,  about  how  to  cut  It,  and  have 
written  to  their  senators  and  their  congress- 
men caUing  for  a  cut.  Now  then,  there  wonld 
usually  ooms  back  this  almost  imanswerable 
question:  "Well,  where  would  you  cut  the 
budget?  You  just  write  and  tell  me  where 
to  cut  the  budget,"  and  they'll  send  them  a 
picture,  maybe,  or  if  It's  a  personal  Interview 
they'U  show  them  the  budget  which  is  bigger 
than  the  telephone  book  of  most  any  city 
In  the  United  States  and  you're  baffled.  Yoa 
feel  like  climbing  the  wall. 

Now.  here's  a  ray  of  hope.  Sen.  Brock  bai 
offered  this  five-point  program  which  bs's 
just  explained  to  us  and  at  long  last  we  can 
get  a  handle  t>n  this  budget  and  we  can  have 
an  answer — a  constructive,  positive  answer 
to  this  challenge — "Where  would  you  cut  the 
budget?"  I  think  that  taxpayers  all  over  the 
United  States  and  oonsiuners  should  and 
will  applaud  Sen.  Brock  for  this  fine  five- 
point  program  for  dealing  with  the  budget 
We  arent  ever  going  to  see  any  very  cheap 
government  In  this  country,  but  it's  wdl- 
nlgh  out  of  control  now  and  he's  offering  a 
way  to  control  It. 

Mr.  Van  Dxa  Ldtoxn.  Do  you  think  that 
the  one-year  limit  on  expendlturee  might  be 
one  of  the  best  feat\iree  here  so  that  Con- 
gress wUl  actually  never  spend  a  nickel  be- 
yond this  and  have  to  come  back  every  year 
for  the  money  for  each  program? 

Saw.  Bxock.  Of  ooiu-&e.  I'm  caught  \xp  in 
this  bill  and  I'm  prejudiced.  I  believe  In  It 
and  I  think  it  wlU  wtwk  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  people.  But  that's  one  point  Frank.  But 
it's  also  Important  that  we  look  almost  every 
year  or  certainly  every  year  at  a  certain  per- 
centage of  our  federal  programs  to  see  if 
they're  really  working  for  the  American 
people.  You  know  the  Senate  did  something 
just  a  couple  days  ago  that  was  really  great 
I  think.  We've  got  well  over  a  thousand  oom- 
nolaalons — advisory  conmilsslona — that  cost 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  doUars  in  thU 
country  and  are  never  reviewed.  They  Jnst 
go  on  and  on  and  on.  And  my  oonunlttee  just 
voted  out  a  bill  that  required  every  commis- 
sion to  expire  at  the  end  of  two  years  which 
means  that  If  they've  done  a  good  job,  they 
can  come  back  and  rejustlfy  thonselves  and 
we  will  relnstltute  them.  But  If  they're  not, 
we^oan  stop  them.  That's  what  I'm  trying 
to  do  with  the  federal  programs  that  directly 
affect  the  American  people  as  wtil.  And  if 
we  can  do  that,  I  think  well  all  beoieflt. 

Mr.  Booth.  Again,  to  have  a  put-In  here, 
you've  aaked  which  is  the  batter  of  these 
points.  I'd  think  that  would  be  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  anawer.  I  think  each  of  theee  five 
points,  Mr.  van  dar  Ltndan,  is  indlspensaUa. 
We  usuaUy  talk  about  a  three-legged  stool 
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tiling-  to  sit  oa.  I've 

-.Ta  five-lcgied  stool  mt  naybe  aux.  Bxwk 
hu  invented  on*  bare.  I  tbtak  bara'a  a  ttra- 
vmmd  stool  wtaloh  wUl  work  and  I  think  1t% 
tSTway  out  for  xm  taiq^yvrs  in  havlBg  away 
to  live  with  our  gorennnsnt  and  Itre  wMh 
oar  problems  and  to  be  sure  that  our  b«i»- 
ten  and  ooBgressman  tiravwa  nasana  of  ooptBC 
with  an  ever  growlac  fadaral  baraanoraey. 

Mr  Vam  vm.  iManam.  Ot  ooima,  the  objec- 
tion is  undoubtedly  goln«  to  ba  ntada  that 
•ou  want  to  cut  back  on  social  prognBis, 
that  you  want  to  starve  the  schools  and 
itarve  the  poor  and  all  those  programa. 

Senator  Baocac.  That's  a  lot  of  baloney. 
The  thing  about  it  U  that  we're  not  spandtag 
eaou^  money  in  some  ot  those  very  araaa — 
oroblems  of  the  envlronnisnt,  problains  of 
our  KhooU  with  the  chUAsa  of  this  oeim- 
trr  they  desperately  need  bettar  edneaUooal 
opportunltlea.  But  when  you  have  10,  20,  30, 
40  different  programs,  all  In  the  field  of  man- 
power training,  for  example,  the  money  isn't 
ggttlng  down.  The  old  trickle-down  theory 
tbat  was  established  years  ago  Isnt  'workliig 
any  more.  The  money  Isnt  trtokUng  down. 
Itl  being  Bhortstoppad  by  an  Incradlbty  large 
ud  imresponslve  bureaueraoy. 

Mr.  Van  nsa  Uhdeh.  Ilila  la  one  thing  you 
would  cut,  I  would  hope. 

Senator  Btooc  Well,  I  think  we  very  mtichr 

can. 

Mr.  Booth.  Or  consolidate.  Here's  the  Of- 
floe  of  Management  and  Budget  which  lists 
448  assistance  programs  In  education  alooa 
and  It  strikes  ma  that  the  very  essence  of 
irtiat  Senator  Brook  is  offering  here  is  a 
means  of  relating  and  consolidating  and 
rn«irtng  ua  get  nK>re  for  ovx  dollars. 

Mr.  Van  nxa  Lutokn.  It  would  certainly  cut 
out  a  lot  of  paper  work.  Any  school  adminis- 
trator can  tell  you  how  many  p^wrs  ha  has 
to  file  just  to  get  one  little  grant. 

Senator  Baocx.  And  we're  going  to  let  ttaa 
schools  have  a  votoe  In  how  to  best  educate 
ths  chlldTMi,  too.  baoauae  today  tha  IMaral 
Oovsmment  is  coming  In  and  saying,  "Buy 
so  many  typewriters,  even  if  you  dont  have 
a  typing  oouna."  Now  that's  rldlcalous. 

U^.  Van  caa  UaamK.  "It's  frea  money  so 
why  dont  you  get  tbs  tree  typowrltan." 
That's  what  they're  telling  tham. 

8enat<a'  Baocx.  That's  rigbt.  And  It  la  so 
immoral,  so  wrong,  net  to  let  the  American 
people  have  a  voice  In  what  their  probtema 
are,  what  their  priorities  are.  what  thatr 
needs  are.  That's  what  we're  trying  to  get  at. 
There  shouldn't  be  600  different  pngrasH — 
as  there  are — ^that  have  an  impact  on  ABMtl- 
ean  youth.  There  should  be  programs  that 
help  young  people  to  achieve  thatr  own  potan- 
tlal  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Booth.  Senator,  I  am  sure  that  one  of 
the  most  troublesoma  problems  that  you 
grapple  with  is  to  try  know  whether  or  not 
programs  that  tha  Congress  has  on  hand  or 
is  thinking  of  enacting  are  really  doing  the 
job  they  set  out  to  do.  Now  is  there.  In  your 
optnlon,  in  your  new  propoeal,  the  meana  of 
knowing  whether  the  government  is  doing 
the  job  it  sets  out  to  do? 

Sen.  Baocx.  We  would  require  that  In  my 
bin.  We  would  require  an  audit  of  theee 
programs  to  see  tbat  theyYe  helping  peo- 
ple, tut  just  perpetuating  the  wages  and 
salatlee  of  bureaucrats  who  are  not  reapon- 
slve  to  peopla  We  require  that  tbaaa  pro- 
grams work  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Booth.  As  I  tmderstand  It,  not  only 
would  you  do  that  when  enacting  a  program. 
but  you  have  a  three  year  llmltatloB  on  all 
programs  sad  you  would  ra-avahuite  tbam 
every  three  years. 

San.  Bbocx.  That's  correct,  "niafs  the  wbola 
purpoea  of  the  bllL 

Mr.  Vah  Dxa  Lmsaii.  Do  you  have  strong 
support  for  this  proposal  from  the  WxSn 
Administration? 

Sen.  BaocK.  Well,  we  havent  even  discussed 
it  with  them  at  this  point.  It%  tsani  aair. 

■  u-.AJ  ao  .<n.  ;4T  '^ 


bat  I  wecdd  hope  antf  bettava  tbat  ths  Afd> 
iiiislBliallaii  iiiwnn  lany  nwf  bunpiinrt  snmi 
tblSB  Uka  ttOm,  Ttaay  knsv  tba  protatam. 

lit.  aoova.  A«d  acaln.  X  vohM  Ittc*  to  aay 
that  wtetav«  aapport  feba  aanalor  nsarta. 
waTa  aolnc  to  do  our  bumWa.  bat  booaat 
bask,  to  gst  It  for  torn  bacausa  tbla  program 
U -uiag  ovarchM.  Wobodjt^  asar  ttaousbt  of  tt 
bsftea,  but  aomathtng  of  thla  kind  Is  neeea 


McOOVEBN  BUBINQ 

Mr.  aURNET.  Mr.  PrMident.  Senator 
OvNtcs  McOomN  is  a  nun  ^rho  says  lie 
caret.  We  all  kx»w  that.  beeaaMe  be  has 
told  us  be  does  so  xaany  tlmta.  He  has 
told  us  that  he  is  a  man  who  cans  about 
all  tlM»;  people,  ttiase  oa  w^are>  and  those 
who  work,  those  who  want,  and  those 
wiio  have--and  eTcn  those  who  have  jast 
enom^  to  make  ends  meet.  But  I  fear  ids 
vlaiea  Is  limited. 

Novbsre  can  we  see  more  cleartr  the 
true  deiMbb  of  his  coocaax  than  in  his 
many  sUcbtly  dilZerent  respoosas  to  the 
Issue  of  busing.  Senator  MoOotbui  faecan 
as  egi.  out-and-out  foe  of  buslnc  to  afofaleve 
racial  balance.  Last  Febraaar  In  a  brunch 
he  attended  in  Washington  he  showed 
tlie  axtent  of  his  understanding  of  this 
Issue  qi^te  clearly.  He  showed  how  much 
ha  oared  about  those  whose  children  are 
bused.  He  showed  how  well  he  under- 
stood their  resistance  to  businc.  He  com- 
mented: 

Suppoae  your  kids  have  to  rlda  the  bus? 
What  tha  bell  difference  does  It  make? 

I  suppose  his  cavalier  approach  stems 
from  the  fact  tlaat  he  probalaly  has  not 
biaee  beeelged  by  oonstltooits  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  caught  in  the  numbers 
gamelnposed  by  some  Federal  courts  not 
in  the  pursuit  of  educational  excellence 
but  rather  in  the  pursuit  of  some  arbi- 
trary arithmetic  racial  percentage. 

Mr.  Pza^dent.  I  have  been,  for  Florida 
has  borne  an  untoward  and  mif  air  bur- 
den in  tUs  renffd. 

I^or  ezamx>le,  dttring  the  past  2  wedcs, 
Mr.  President,  the  offices  of  man:^  of  my 
Senate.  ooUaagvea  were  visited  by  parents 
froea  the  JaeksoDville,  Fla..  area  who 
came  up  here,  many  of  tJaua  for  the  first 
time,  and  at  their  own  expetuse,  to  talk 
about  forced  busing.  They  did  not  come 
here  to  march,  to  picket,  or  to  ttireaten, 
but  to  t^  their  story,  ask  questions,  and 
seek  help.  For  those  Senators  who  did 
not  iiave  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  citizens  of  Duval  Coiuty,  I  should 
like  to  talk  a  little  hit  on  just  what  is 
happening  down  there. 

Since  June  of  1971,  the  Duval  County 
school  system  has  been  under  a  court 
order  requMng  massive  forced  busing. 
Since  that  time,  the  school  system  has 
more  than  doubled  its  number  of  buses. 
from  200  to  420,  to  accommodate  the 
12.000  additional  Bchook;hlldren  who  are 
b^ng  shuffled  aromd  by  HEW  and  ju- 
dicial whim. 

In  the  Ttoipa,  Pla..  area,  approxi- 
matdy  23.000  youngsters  had  their  school 
assignments  altered  by  Federal  court 
order  last  school  year.  The  school  board 
had  to  borrow  $1  millkm  from  leoal 
bai^:s,  Inerease  the  county  school  tax. 
and  outeipeDdituree  for  improvraoente 
in  areas  more  directly  connected  with 
improvlBgedQeational  opportunity. 

DiluttwM  llVci  this  esplaln  the  vete 


in  the  recent  Florida  presidential  primary 
whkh  indicated  that  over  75  percent  of 
Fioridians  supported  an  end  to  forced 
busing.  ParenthetieaUy.  it  also  helpe  to 
explain  Senator  McOornVs  poor  show- 
ing in  the  Florida  primary. 

By  March  of  this  year,  however.  Sena- 
tor McOovkKN  was  trying  to  sidestep  the 
issue  just  a  bit.  In  florida,  he  called  bus- 
ing a  "phony  issue"  and  a  "red  herring 
to  divert  our  attention  from  the  real  is- 
sues today." 

By  Apill,  his  understanding  reached 
new  levels  of  excellence.  So  much  so  that 
he  could  respond  in  Philadelphia: 

I  sympathize  with  the  inconvenience  It 
cauaea  to  both  the  student  and  the  parent 
If  they  happen  to  be  one  of  that  very  sraaU 
percentage  that  Is  Involved  with  changing 
scboola. 

And  by  May,  with  the  whiff  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say  about  the  Rich- 
mond decision  ordering  massive  dty-to- 
suborb  busing: 

I  do  have  some  question  about  it.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  decision  went  too 
far.  I'm  not  rahng  that  out. 

By  May  he  certainly  did  not  souad 
much  like  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind 
on  the  issue. 

But  these  doubts  were  only  momen- 
tary.. By  S^tember.  having  received  the 
nomlnatloQ  of  his  party,  Senator  Mc- 
Oovna  has  returned  to  the  position  that 
businf  is  a  false  issue,  and  he  has  begun 
striking  out  at  the  President's  efforts  to 
produce  an  equltahle  compromise  fitted 
to  the  legltlinate  concerns  of  an.  Ih  De- 
troit, he  accused  the  President  of  using 
the  issue  "for  cheap  political  purposes  In 
the  most  cynical  and  demagogic  way 
possible."  By  that  I  assume  he  meant  the 
President  was  attempting  to  strike  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  extremes  of 
both  sides.  But  the  Senator  climg  to  his 
view  that  the  issue  was  only  one  of  the 
President's  making. 

In  fact,  by  October  he  had  compared 
the  HepufaUean  position  on  race  with  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan's.  All  this  from  the  man 
who  decries  divisive  rhetoric — anyone's 
but  his  own.  All  this  from  the  man  who 
wants  to  heal  our  wounds — even  If  he 
has  to  open  a  few  old  ones  and  inflict 
some  new  ones  in  the  process. 

TTie  most  interesting  suid  discouraging 
thing  about  Okobgx  McOoveut's  cam- 
paign rhetoric  about  race,  and  particu- 
larly lAiout  busing,  is  his  continuing  un- 
wUltttgness  to  ascribe  any  but  the  worst 
motives  to  anyone  with  whom  he  does 
not  happen  to  agree.  Faced  with  wide- 
spread disdsdn  for  massive  basing  sol^ 
to  achieve  some  arbitrary  balance,  he 
merriy  tries  to  find  a  scapegoat.  He  says 
we  have  to  obey  the  courts  and  that 
President  Nixon  is  a  mean  man  trying 
to  chum  up  an  issue  and  drive  blacks 
and  whites  apart.  "Hiere  is  no  compro- 
mise. Tliere  is  only  Qkotoi  McOovntw 
and  his  own  preconceptions — one  of 
wtoieih  must  be  the  moral  baseness  of  the 
majority  of  Americans,  tdack  and  white, 
who  overwh^mingly  disapprove  of  the 
basing  he  i^jplaods. 

IWs  self-righteous  condemnation  of 
ev«7thing  that  is  not  of  McOomir,  for 
McOovBur,  and  by  McOovxw*  is  the 
antithesis  of  d«nocracy.  It  is  nde  by  cer- 
It  is  ft  moral  condemnation  of 
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most  Americans  by  default.  Yet  it  is  not 
the  worst  of  Georgb  McGoverk's  sins 
tills  election  year.  No,  not  even  his  ful- 
minations  which  drive  a  wedge  between 
Americans  of  diflerliig  views  and  differ- 
ent colors — whose  only  sin  Is  that  they 
want  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  busing  over 
such  large  distances  purely  to  meet  some 
surbitrarlly  drawn  minimum  of  racial 
balance,  and  a  way  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  Senator's  worst  sin  is  his  hypoc- 
risy. This  man  who  Insists  that  so  many 
Americans  are  either  immoral  or  the 
pawns  of  someone  else's  political  ma- 
chinations cannot  even  bring  himself  to 
vote  on  the  issues  he  delivers  tirades 
about. 

In  1971,  he  missed  the  rollcall  on  the 
Rlbicoff  equal  education  opportunities 
bfil. 

In  February  of  *^^>i'«  year,  he  missed 
four  Itey  votes  on  busing  and  aid  to 
schools  in  disadvantaged  neighbc. 
hoods — all  the  while  covering  the  pri- 
mary circuit  and  lecturing  Americans 
from  on  high  about  their  racism. 

In  May  of  this  year,  he  missed  the 
votes  on  busing  and  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  desegregating. 

And  now  in  the  last  few  days,  with 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  Senate  present, 
he  mlssee  the  votes  on  cloture  of  debate 
which,  if  carried,  would  certainly  have 
broui^t  the  President's  eqiial  education- 
al opportunity  legislation  to  a  vote — the 
same  leidalatlon  he  fumes  against. 

Why  has  Otoacx  McGovxbn  failed  to 
partldplAte  here  In  the  Senate  on  an  is- 
sue about  wblch  he.  at  least  lately,  feels 
so  strongly?  PerfaapB  a  better  question  to 
be  asked  Is.  "What  does  the  public  think 
about  QKoacx  McOovxur  and  his  posi- 
tions?" Judging  from  public  opinion 
polls,  next  month's  election  will  tuiswer 
that  question  decisively. 


McOOVERN   SILENCB   OVER   HANOI 
SUPPORT  FOR  MUNICH  MASSACRE 

Mr.  aURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  fail- 
ure of  Senator  Gkobge  McOovus  to  con- 
demn North  Vietnam's  endorsement  of 
the  massacre  by  Arab  terrorists  in  Mu- 
nich Is  yet  another  example  of  his  lack 
of  concern  about  Israeli  security  and  his 
oversolicltous  attitude  toward  the  ruth- 
less leaders  of  HanoL  Every  nation — in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China — condemned 
the  maniacal  terrorists  for  their  mind- 
less murder  of  Uie  Israeli  Olympians, 
everyone,  that  is,  except  North  Vietnam. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies  of 
ofilcial  North  Vietnamese  statements  on 
this  atrocity  be  pointed  in  the  Rccoao 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

These  statements  attest  to  the  warm 
feelings  the  Communists  in  Hanoi  have 
for  the  actions  of  the  Black  September 
Arab  murderers.  Why  does  Senator 
McGovxBLB  persist  in  believing  that  we 
are  dealing  with  rational  men- when  he 
tries  to  rationalize  his  easy  "solution" 
to  the  Vietnam  condict?  Indeed  his  faoile 
"solution"  has  been  described  by  James 
Reston.  the  New  York  Times  columnist, 
as  one  of  running  up  a  white  flag  in  the 
hope  that  Hanoi  will  salute  It. 

The  Senator's  silence  is  consistent  with 
his  past  treatment  of  the  North  Viet- 


namese. Ue  has  never  once  condemned 
liiem  for  their  ruthless  murder  of  inno* 
cent  men.  women,  and  children  In  oMles 
bjr  rocket  Are.  He  has  never  condemned 
their  flagrant  inraslon  of  the  South  or 
their  blatant  tactics  in  the  rest  of  Indo- 
china. This  is  a  shameful  omission  from 
a  man  who  almost  weekly  condemns  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  lat- 
ter-day Adolph  HlUer. 

The  American  people  are  wise  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  inhimiane 
ways.  They  have  been  since  1984  when 
France  left  Indochina  and  Hanoi  began 
Its  callous  disreciard  for  the  Genera  Con- 
vention rights  bestowed  on  prisoners  of 
war  which  we  are  all  too  familiar  with 
today.  North  Vietnam  has  never  ac- 
counted for  tens  of  thousands  of  French 
Union  and  Vietnamese  men.  Today  they 
continue  to  refuse  to  comply  with  inter- 
national requirements  of  basic  human 
dignities.  It  is  high  time  for  Senator  Mc- 
OovcRN  to  wake  up  to  Hanoi's  atrocities 
and  to  Its  callous  disregard  for  human 
life  and  human  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBO,  as  follows: 
NoBTH  Vnmf  4iaaB  STATUtsNTB  on  thx  Akab 

TtaSOftlSIB 

North  Vt«tn«meM  Aimy  NcwBtmpcr — 
Qnsn  Del'  Nltkn  D*n — Text  broadcact  on 
BaauA  Rsdlo  Ux  Bngllsb — Pebrusur  28.  1973: 

"In  tbe  Mideftst.  tbe  universally  supported 
fight  by  tbe  Arab  people  In  Palestine  and 
other  oountrlea  for  Independence  and  free- 
dom, despite  Its  present  difflcultles.  has 
pxofM  to  be  an  Irreslstable  prooeas  .  .  .  The 
Vl«tnameaa  people,  giving  foU  support  to 
the  Just  cause  pursued  by  the  Arab  people 
in  Palestine  and  other  countries  In  the  Mid- 
dle Sast,  strongly  oondemn  the  new  aggrw- 
stre  acts  taken  by  the  Israeli  reactionaries 
against  Lebanon  and  Syria.  We  demand  the 
TTJS.  imperlallat*  and  their  Israeli  quislings 
to  stop  plotting  against  and  wreeldng  peace 
and  the  national  liberation  atorankent  In 
tbat  region." 

North  Vietnamese  Army  Newspaper — Quan 
Dol  Nhan  Dan — Text  broadcast  on  Hanoi 
Bsdlo— March  3.  1973: 

"Quan  Dol  Nhan,  organ  of  the  Vietnam  Peo- 
ple's Army,  today  warmly  baUed  Palestinian 
guesnilas  and  the  Lebanon  Army  for  drtTlng 
tbe  laraeU  Aggreasors  out  of  the  Southern 
part  at  Lebanon  describing  this  as  a  'due 
punishment'  to  the  enemy  . . . 

The  Vietnamese  people  give  aU  their  sym- 
pathy and  support  to  the  just  stniggle  waged 
by  the  Arab  people  In  Palestine  and  other 
ooontrles  In  the  Middle  Bast  against  VB. 
Imperlallam  and  Its  Israeli  Ounkeys,  and  for 
tlM  Independence  and  freedom  of  their  na- 
tions." 

North  Vietnamese  Army  Newspaper — Quan 
Dol  Nhan  Oan — Text  broadcast  on  Hanoi 
Radio  In  English — March  29.  1973: 

"TTie  underlying  cause  of  tbe  tension  m 
the  Mideast  is  the  piollcy  of  war  and  aggres- 
sion of  Imperialism  and  ita  Israeli  fiunkeys. 
Strong  with  thu  Knowledge,  the  Arab  people 
wUl  certainly  step  up  their  struggle  to  foil 
any  design  of  tbe  ensmy  in  defense  of  their 
aacred  national  sovesalgnty,  tbe  pi4>ar 
streeeed  In  conclusion." 

Hanoi  Dally  Newspaper — Nhan  Dan — Text 
broadcast  on  Hanoi  Radio  in  BngUsh — May 
IB,  197»: 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  International  day 
of  solidarity  with  the  Palestine  people,  the 
dsUy  paf>«r  Nhan  Dan  today  reiterated  tbe 
Vtotnamase  people's  full  support  for  the  Pal- 
estinian people's  struggle  for  ttielr  aacred 
national  rights." 

The  paper  said:  "Tbe  atniggie  of  the 
PfUastlnlan  people  f or  tbelr  fundamental  MXl 
sacred    national    rights    la    the    most    direct 


struggle  of  tbe  Arab  psof^  agslnst  tbs  sb 
greaslve  and  erpsntlonlst  amhitlOM  of  tht 

n.S.  ImperlallsU  sxkd  Istsal  In  tbs  Utddls 
Bast  ...  To  idsatlly  thsmsslvea  with  tbs 
cause  of  tbe  Palestinian  people  and  support 
their  raelstance  war  U  both  tbe  interest  asA 
duty  of  aU  tbe  antl-lmpsnaUst  forces  .  .  . 
Tbe  just  oauae  tbey  are  uphoKllng  Is  part  cf 
*iie  present  great  revolutionary  trend  wblob 
)  tbe  national  Ub«ratlon  tide  that  Is  surging 
U  over  tbe  world  .  .  ." 

Hanoi  DaUy — Nban  Dan — Text  broadcast 
on  Hanoi  Radio  in  Kngllsb — June  5,  1873: 

"One  of  the  most  dangerous  schemes  of  the 
X7.S.,  Israel  and  their  acolytes  against  tbe 
straggle  of  tbs  Arab  people  Is  to  divide,  iso- 
late and  OnaUy  to  stamp  out,  the  resistance 
war  of  the  Palestine  people.  Tbe  staunch  fight 
being  carried  on  by  the  Palestine  patriots  is 
such  a  dlAcult  situation  us  at  present,  as  well 
as  tbe  Qoovemsnt  of  soUdarlty  with  the  Pal> 
estlne  people  In  Arab  countries,  show  that 
the  flame  of  revolutionary  ardor,  far  from 
dying,  l5  alive  In  their  hearts  .  .  . 

"Prooeedlug  along  the  only  correct  path  of 
unity  In  struggle  against  the  U.S.  and  Its 
henchmen  for  full  Independence  and  free> 
dom.  the  Vietnamese  people  believe  that  the 
Palestinian  people  and  other  peoples  of  the 
Arab  world,  their  comradee-ln-arms.  have 
enough  strength  and  determination  to  fight 
tin  their  sacred  fundamental  national  rights 
are  really  respected.  The  dauntless  Arab  peo- 
ple will  certainly  foil  the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  In 
the  Middle  East.  Final  victory  belongs  to  tbe 
Arab  people  ..." 

Hanoi  DaUy — Nhan  Dan — As  reported  In 
broadcast  on  Hanoi  Radio  In  Wngllnh — Sep- 
tember 12. 1972: 

"The  articles  recalled  the  bloody  event  that 
ooourred  In  Munich  on  September  5  and 
said:  This  bloodshed,  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  resulted,  as  {Minted  out  by  the  Al- 
giers Radio,  from  the  fact  that  the  Israeli  and 
West  Oerman  authorities  had  choeen  the 
path  of  treachery  and  betrayal." 

"The  paper  noted  that  at  the  present  Inter- 
national j tincture,  the  recent  Mtinlcb  bloody 
Incident  once  again  laid  bare  the  schemes  of 
the  n.B.  and  Israeli  aggreoson  and  tbe  dark 
design  of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  tbstr 
flunkeys  to  wreck  peace  under  the  hypocriti- 
cal label  of  humanity  and  pecM^".  .  . 

"Tbtiy  are  whipping  up  a  obauTlnlstle  hys- 
teria in  Israel  and  a  'protest'  moTsmsnt 
wlttiln  tbe  so-called  'civilized  world'  to  vilify 
the  jtist  struggle  of  the  Palestinian  people 
and  threaten  to  split  tbe  Arab  countries. 
They  plot  to  Isolate  the  Palestinian  patriotic 
movement  .  .  .  Tbls  U.S.,  Israsll  sobems  .  .  . 
Is  aimed  at  putting  a  cloak  of  'justice'  on  the 
aggreesors  and  tbe  blame  for  'injustice  and 
barbarity'  on  a  small  nation  (Lebanon) 
whose  only  crime  is  to  fi^t  and  make  sacrl- 
Soee  for  its  own  siu-vlval." 


SOVIET  JEWS 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  direct  a  few  remarks  to  a  problem 
which  has  concerned  me  personally  for 
some  time.  That  problem  is  the  persecu- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  of  Soviet  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  This  persecution  is 
not  a  new  policy;  it  is  perhaps  as  old  as 
the  Russian  nation  itself.  It  has.  however, 
reached  a  new  level  of  refinement  in  the 
recent  imposition  of  excessive  exit  visa 
taxes  upon  all  who  wish  to  leave  that 
persecution  behind  them. 

Mr.  President,  on  Sn>tember  27  I 
joined  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  ^Mr.  Jackson)  and 
eight  other  Senators  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  8.  2820,  the  East-West 
Trade  Relations  Act.  By  the  time  that 
amendment  was  offered  on  October  4. 
72  other  Senators  had  joined  in  co8p<si- 
sorship.  On  that  same  day,  the  Washing- 
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toa  Star  published  a  story  on  negDtla- 
tioDS  for  future  United  States-SoTlat 
trade  agreements  which  indicated  tbat 
tteHuaBiaiis  wee*  retereftting Irom  ttNtar 
oppresslTe  positloii  on  this  head  tax  mat- 
tar. 

I  think.  Bit.  president,  that  the  change 
la  the  Soiiet  postUon  was  brought  about 
by  the  reaUzatloD  tbat  the  private  pres- 
nices  being  brousbt  to  bear  by  the  Nixon 
aiknlnistratlon  to  assist  these  Soviet  citi- 
aens  was  beyond  any  doubt  solidly  8Ui>- 
portedbyOoogrees. 

Mr.  Presldmt.  last  month's  edltloo  of 
tbs  New  Statesman  contained  an  excel- 
lent article  setting  out  the  present  anti- 
Semitic  poUeles  of  the  Sonet  Ublon.  I 
gilc  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  article,  mtitled  "The  Price  of  a 
Jew,"  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  whl^ 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Internal  poli- 
cies of  any  sovereign  nation.  What  this 
group  of  people  is  asking  for  is  permis- 
sion to  leave  a  society  which  discrimi- 
nates against  them,  in  order  to  make  a 
new  life  for  themselves  elsewhere.  This 
they  are  prohibited  from  doing  by  this 
oppressive  head  tax— or  ransom.  If  you 
win — ^whlch  files  in  the  face  of  basic  hu- 
man rights.  These  people.  Soviet  Jews, 
are  being  placed  in  a  position  whereby 
they  are  made  painfully  aware  that  they 
are  not  welcome  to  remain  in  the  Soviet 
Unkm  and  yet  are  prevented  from  leav- 
ing the  place  of  their  persecution.  They 
are  being  compelled  to  remain  prisoners 
In  a  society  which  does  not  want  them  to 
remain  and  will  not  permit  them  to  leave. 
This  has  to  be  one  of  the  paramount  his- 
torical displays  of  societal  sadism,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  Senate — ^I  am  proud  of 
tbe  Nixon  administration — for  the  force- 
ful positions  that  both  have  taken. 

"Ilicre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcohs, 
as  follows: 

Tax  moB  or  a  Jew 
(By  Ftunp  Blair) 

On  3  Angost  tbe  Oounoll  of  Ministers  of 
Vb»  Soprans  Sorlat  of  tlw  T7B8B  passed  a 
rwolntlOQ  to  l«vy  a  Mlptoosa  tax*  on  all 
Jews  who  wished  to  go  to  Israel.  This 
mesnt  baslesUy  that  all  qnaltSed  Jews  have 
to  pay  back  the  cost  at  thetr  ecliieation  to 
ths  SoTlst  gOTsrnment  before  emigrating. 
The  tax  Boatos  nux  from  4.000  roubles 
((1.2S0)  for  an  ordinary  teacher  up  to 
nwo  rottblee  (£10.000)  for  an  eminent  pro- 
ftMor.  Vladimir  ZastavAy.  a  eandldste  in 
bMogloal  sDleBoes  (eqatralent  to  a  master^ 
degme)  u  prieed  at  16.000  roublss  {Vjfioo). 
PrgCeasor  Benjamin  Levlcb.  an  latematlon- 
ally  known  leading  etsotroGbsmlst,  who  has 
been  refused  permission  to  take  up  a  research 
post  at  Oxford,  must  find  £41,100  for  his 
alx-member  family. 

Tbls  tax  does  not  apply  just  to  scientists. 
Tor  example.  Vtetor  Perelzaan.  a  Moscow 
Journalist  who  was  recently  dismissed  from 
l-tteratvmaya  CHueta  after  applying  for  an 
exit  permit  for  Israel,  must  pay  the  coot 
of  his  law  degTM,  JoumallsfB  diploma  and 
Ws  wife's  medical  degree  in  order  to  leave. 
This  comes  in  total  to  IT.OOO  roubles 
(E8.500). 

for  most  Soviet  citizens  these  sums  are 
sn  Impossible  ransom.  Further,  many  Jews 
who  wish  to  go  to  Israel  are  cmrrently  un- 
employed, ha-rtng  been  dlsmlsaed  from  their 
jobs  because  tbey  want  to  emigrate,  nnd 
u»  therefore  unaMe  to  earn  any  money 
at  all.  A  number  of  Jews  who  have  re- 
ceived exit  permits  are  In  fact  unable  to 


issiTS-  bsosuas  tbsy  cannot  raise  tbe  rs> 
quired  sums.  Another  torn  of  the  screw  U 
tbat  Soviet  Jews  with  exit  permits  may  b« 
asketf  to  pay  up  in  a  specified  time  limit 
or  loss  tbelr  right  to  emlgnrts.  JewUb  oom- 
munltlss  have  reaotsd  strongly  to  fight  tbe 
'Jews  for  sals'  msnSalMy  at  tbe  Soviet  an- 
tbocmas.  Has*  roCosed  to  pay  on*  rouble. 

TbU  Utast  attsmpt  to  Itquldats  tbs 
Jewish  exodus  movement  In  tbs  USSR  is 
tbs  peak  of  a  campaign  wblob  started  Just 
before  Nixon's  visit  In  Iday.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  sbs^  Intsnalfl  cation  of 
tbs  general  rspreaslon  dissctsd  against  those 
Jews  who  want  to  go  to  Israel.  In  tbe 
past  Ats  wssks  tbsrs  bars  been  no  fewer 
tbsa  six  trlsls  Q<  aovlsC  Jews.  Vani  of  thsss 
wars  on  chaxtgm  0t  svsdlng  mUltary  ssrvlcs. 
Ills  slmuUaDsous  ooosorlption  o<  Jswlsb 
aothrlsts  Into  tbs  Bed  Army  was  anotbsr 
tsetls  utlUssd  to  sttsooe  the  Jews.  One 
Odessa  Jsw  who  did  not  want  to  ssrv*  In 
tbs  aoBj,  Sta-y*ar-old  Turl  Pokb.  was  glvsn 
tbrsfr^ad-a-bslf  ysars'  Inmrtsonmsnt  at  tbs 
end  o<  July.  Jn  tbe  cases  of  nys  Olsser  and 
Vladimir  Markham.  only  a  few  boun'  notloe 
was  given  to  tbstr  relatives  befors  tbs  start 
at  tbs  trials.  Tills  and  tbs  barring  ot  West- 
ern joumsllsts  from  tba  proceedings  were 
clear  Indications  tbat  tbe  accused  were  to 
be  sentenced  as  soon  as  possible  without 
demonstrative  repercussions  m  the  West. 

This  nsw  policy  of  harassment  mani- 
fested ttasU  34  boors  before  Nixon's  visit 
when  tbs  tslefrtiaiM  lines  of  many  Jewish 
activists  ware  dlsoonnecfd.  In  June  tbe 
'Voice  of  lazasl'  radio  transmission  to  tbe 
US8B  were  Jammsd  In  an  attempt  to  stop 
news  about  Iscaal  and  Jewish  communi- 
tlss  at  largs  reaching  Soviet  listeners.  There 
has  also  been  a  claaop-down  on  tbe  tea<^- 
ing  of  Hebrew  in  private  tUpantm.  This  has 
been  oscHed  oat  by  the  rsfoaal  of  local  ft- 
nanolal  autborttlss  to  rsgtstsr  these  ulpan*m 
odlotaUy  as  tax-paytag  bodies.  In  the  words 
of  OBS  PrlstSTkta,  a  ssnlor  member  of  tbe 
Moscow  munlotgpsi  oounsU  on  30  June: 
"Hisre  wlU  be  no  isglsfaatlon.  Soviet  clUaens 
do  iu>t  need  Hebrew — tbe  tsaoh.ing  of  Hebrew 
Is  forbUldsn.' 

Tbere  have  also  been  attempts  to  impli- 
cate leading  Moscow  Jews  In  othsr  trials. 
VladlSBlr  Sltysk.  tot  asssipte.  was  mentioned 
in  an  artlols  about  tbe  Oleasr  trial  in  last 
week^  Pravda,  BS  was  ssld.  to  be  on*  of  a 
sad  band  of  'amoral  raoosten'  who  were 
passing  Informstlsa  over  tbe  telephone.  On 
anotber  occasion  Victor  Fotsky  was  accused 
of  'giving  insl^aatlsos'  to  tbe  J*w8  of  Sverd- 
lovsk duslsg  tb* .  nwstlgatton  of  Vladimir 
Msrkham.  who  was  s*Ht*oo*d  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tbls  jpiotbto  tbre*  jeais'  stslot  rs- 
glms  in  a  Soslst  Isbonr.  osaQ>.  Tbls  waak 
Androsov.  the  man  la  cbacg*  of  tbe  Lubaisky 
affair,  has  been  questioning  other  Moscow 
Jews  about  such  IMsie  things  as  why  they 
writ*  aps»ls«t*t*  4e  Soviet  and  wotM  leaders 
ilwinartlng  «•  go  to  Inaal. 

Tns^d^loaatsa-ls,  by  far.  tbe  harabest 
of  theee  rapresslTs  and  reactionary  meas- 
ures. It  Is  esttmatsd  tbmt  it  win  affect  at 
lesst  30  per  cent  at  emlgnuus  awaiting  exit 
penolts.  AXtbougb  cssctloa  to  tbs  tax  baa 
been  vigorous,  slgnlfloantly  no  mention  of 
It  bss  sppeared  In  tb*  Sovlst  press.  Tb*  deci- 
sion to  levy  tbs  tsx,  tbsretose  stlU  bss  to  be 
ofOotsUy  ratlflad.  In  tb*  lnt«rim  cosoiMulsona 
with  aBtt-aomltlo  loglrtstton  of  Osarlst  tbnas 
an  undsrstanda^Vy;  bstog  drawn. 


WHEAT  SALES  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rxcoiu)  an  edltcolal  published  in  tbe 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  October  14 
uiider  title  of  "Mirror  of  Opinion ;  Wheat 
SaJesAreOood."'--     ■  ^^  ■"<■'     ■-' -  ■■'■"•  ^ 

I  am  proud  that  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  based  this  article  on  a  fine  edi- 


torial appearing  in  the  Record  Herald  of 
Cando.  N.  Dak.,  one  of  our  very  best 
weekly  newspapers.  The  commonsense 
expressed  in  this  editorial  is  so  typical 
of  this  weekly  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 
MiBaos  or  OranoN — Wwxat  a«ixs  Ass  Oooo 

W*  ar*  glad  tbey  sold  the  wheat  to  Russia 
and  ws  think  everyone  in  rural  America 
should  b*  glad.  W*  grow  wheat  for  food.  It 
Is  not  t—^Siag  people  wbU*  It  Is  stored  In 
govsmmsnt  warehooses  for  yasn  on  end.  In 
faot.  t*  meet  tbe  first  expcA-t  commitment. 
government  gram  tbat  had  been  In  storags 
since  1968  w«s  loaded. 

Ill*  oxport  tteoaes  tbat  hav*  bandlsd  th*s* 
sales  are  tbe  sam*  on**,  and  the  same  mstbod 
tbat  has  been  used,  under  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican admtalBtratlons  for  ths  past  100 
years.  The  governmant  la  not  equ4>psd  to 
load  and  ssU  wbeat  exports.  Tbsy  never  bar* 
b**n  aad  tb*  first  d*Uv*ry  had  to  be  now. 

There  may  b«  merit  In  looking  into  tb* 
posilbUlty  of  govsmment  hanrtltng  of  grain 
exports  In  tbe  future  as  hopefully  the  export 
market  expands.  Howsver,  it  would  msan  set- 
ting up  another  bureau,  anotber  set  of  gov- 
ernmant employees  and  another  p>oeslbUlty 
for  graft.  We  are  not  weU  eno>igb  Informad  on 
export  subsidies  to  judge  if  this  would  be  a 
savings  or  not. . . . 

CartaliUy  tb*  exp*ot*d  good  prices  for  tbs 
future  in  farm  products  Is  what  is  the  most 
important  thing  now.  This  could  never  hap- 
pen with  bulging  farm  and  gov*mm*nt  gra- 
naries and  with  tax  monies  being  *at*n  up 
In  storage. 

North  Dakota  farmers  are  able  to  grow 
more  wheat  if  they  are  allowvd  to  do  so  and 
still  get  a  decent  price  with  a  decent  market. 
Kfflciency  is  not  our  problsm.  Produofekm. 
with  good  weather,  could  be  dooUad  and 
think  what  tbls  would  anan  in  tb*  gross 
Income  of  our  stats?  .  .  . 

Tba  projected  blUlon  doUsr  sale  will  be  no 
small  gain  for  tbe  American  taxpayer,  in  tb* 
stability  of  foreign  halanne  of  payments.  In 
addition,  payback  on  grain  loans  already 
sealed  by  the  goMemmeat.  which  farmaes 
can  rsdaem.  and  saU  at  80  cents  to  40  cents 
mor*  a  bushel  will  help  both  the  farmer  aad 
tb*  national  treasury. 

If  wheat  goes  Into  htmgry  peopU'a  stom^ 
achs  It  Is  certainly  better  than  lying  In 
granaries.  Por  years  we  considered  It  good 
bustnees  to  give  millions  of  bnsbals  to  In- 
dia Just  to  get  it  out  of  tbe  country  and  no 
on*  griped.  Now  when  it  la  being  kM  every- 
one  is  grumbling  that  the  other  guy  might 
get  a  bigger  piece  ot  tbe  pis. — Record  Herald 
(Cando.  N.  Dak.) 


MARTTZMK  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  a. 
Peterson  and  Russian  Minister  of  Mer- 
chant Marine  T.  B.  Oouzhenko  signed  a 
major  maritime  agreement  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States. 

The  President's  trip  to  Russia  initiated 
talks  between  our  two  nations  which 
have  resulted  In  the  agreement. 

The  recent  .sales  oi  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  Russia  will  be  facilitated  by 
this  agreement.  Movement  of  such  a. 
huge  quantity  of  grain— sdBoat  400  mil- 
l{on  bushels  of  wheat — will  be  accom- 
plished much  easier  now  that  Wb. 
vessels  will  have  access  to  Russian 
ports  and  Rosslan  vessels  access  to  our 
ports.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  presented  at  this  morning's 
White  House  press  briefing  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo  to  facilitate  wider  dlstribu- 
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don  of  infonnation  on  this  vital  agree- 
ment. 

There  betng  no  objectioQ,  the  sum- 
mary wu  ortlered  to  be  printed  In  tlie 
RscoRO,  aa  follows: 

9ACT  Shot 

OlTICXOP  THB  WKZTC  HOTTn 

WatMnffton,  DC,  October,  14,  197Z. 

A  m*Jar  mwlUm*  »grM™*Bt  wttti  tlM 
3ovl«t  Union  wa*  •IgzMd  totUy  by  VA.  Saore- 
tary  of  Comm«ro«  P«t«r  Q.  Petanon  and  th« 
Mlnlst«r  of  Uarobaat  Murln«  of  tli*  Union 
or  Soviet  SoclaUsk  B«pubUM  T.  B.  OouitMn- 
lu>.  Tliis  A^aaoMnt  rqmMnte  anottur  pnw 
aary  link  In  Uxs  «gt«t>Ualua«nt  of  an  as- 
p*n«llng  commMClal  latetlooablp  wltti  tb* 
Soviet  Union. 

Tbe  nagotlAtlon*  wtilob  cnilndnatart  in  ttxla 
Agr«ein«nt  wore  1nlM«f<1  la  tba  letter  p«rt 
of  1971,  and  b«Te  b«en  tJM  subifict  of  a 
a*rlaa  of  oneetln^  In  WutUncton  and  Moa- 
oow  througbout  1973. 

By  providing  a  broad  fraaxework  and  a 
clear  set  of  ground  rolaa  for  manttsw  ao- 
tlvltlee  between  tbe  two  oountrlea,  tlilB 
Agreement  Ji  an  important  step  toward  nor- 
znallzlng  and  axj^andlng  maritime  relatkMi- 
stilpa  between  t^  UnlUd  3tft(«a  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union. 

oBjacnvBi 

Tbe  Agreement  hae  two  bado  objeetlvee: 
Otr.  to  open  tbe  ebsnneSs  of  maritime 
c»mnieroe  between  the  two  natlona  by  open- 
ing Dui]or  US  and  Sovtet  commercial  porta 
to  calls  by  specified  kinds  of  UB.  flag  and 
SOTlet-flag  veseels:  and,  secondly,  to  afford 
to  U.S.-Sag  vessels  and  Soviet-flag  vessels  tbe 
opportunity  to  participate  equally  and  sub- 
stantially In  tbe  carriage  of  all  cargoes  mov- 
ing by  8e«  between  tbe  two  nations. 
SAUXMT  roon*  or  thi  acbsbmbnt 

Port  Aoem».  Tba  Agreameot  prondaa  aceaas 
to  spMtflad  Sonet  and  United  Statea  ports 
to  l^g  vaaaata  of  both  countries  engaged  tn 
commercial  maritime  shipping  and  merchant 
marina  training  aetlvttlaa.  Under  the  Agraa- 
mant,  40  porta  In  each  nation  are  open  to  ac- 
eaaa  by  vaaaela  of  the  other  nation  upon  four 
daya'  advanea  nottoa  to  tbe  appropriate  au- 
thorttlaa.  Tha  salaeMon  of  the  ports  was  baaed 
on  commercial  considerations,  reasonable  rec- 
tproclty  and  protection  of  national  security 
Interests.  The  UB.  porta  open  to  access  by 
SoTtat  vaaaaia  are: 

Astoria,  Oregon. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Bay  City,  Michigan. 

Beaumont,  Texas. 

Beningham,  Washington. 

Brownsville,  Texas. 

Buraslde,  Louisiana. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cooa  Bay  ( taoludlng  Korth  Bend) ,  Oregon. 

Corpiu  Cbrlstl.  Texas. 

Oulutb,  Mlnneeota/  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Brie,  Pennsylvania. 

Boreka,  California. 

Bvaratt,  Washington. 

Oalvwton/Texaa  Ctty,  Texas. 

Honoliiiu,  Hawaii. 

Boiuston,  Tesaa. 

Kanwaha,  Wlaoonsln. 

Long  Beach,  California. 

Longvlaw,  Waahlngton. 

Loa  Angalaa  (Ineludlag  San  Pedro,  WO- 
mlngton.  Tteminal  Island) ,  California. 

MUwaokaa,  Wlaoonatn. 

MobUa,  ».tm^t,»ww^ 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

New  York  (New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  parts 
of  tha  Port  of  New  Tork  Authority),  N«w 
York. 

Olympla,  Washington. 


Fblladalphla,      Panoaylvaiiia      (including 
Camden,  Kaw  Jeraar). 
Poxioa,  Puerto  Rloo. 
Port  Arthur,  Texaa. 

PorUaad  (Inaludlng  Vancouver.  Waahlng- 
ton). Oregon. 
SaoraBMCto,  Cailfomla. 
San  Aranetaeo   (Including  Alameda,  Oak- 
land, Bartolay.  Richmond) .  California. 
SaTannaJk,  Oecrgla. 
Seattia,  Waaliington. 
Skagway,  Alaaka. 
Taeoma,  waahlngton 
Tampa,  Hortda. 
Toledo,  Otdo. 

While  the  four-day  notice  requirement  Is 
more  than  tbe  normal  24-hotir  notice  period 
applicable  to  commarclal  rtaaals,  It  Is  sub- 
stantially leaa  leatrlctlte  than  tha  l*-dBy 
advance  request  requirement  now  applied  by 
the  United  State*  to  Scvtot  veaaels  and  tha 
30-day  advance  request  required  by  tbe 
UBB.R.  for  U.  8.  veaaels.  Bntry  of  veaaels  to 
ports  not  specified  In  tha  Agreement  will 
continue  to  be  permitted  in  accordance  with 
existing  rales  and  regulations,  l..e,  the  14  and 
30  day  prior  request  provisions  will  still 
apply.  Requests  for  entry  by  Soviet  vessels  to 
U.  8.  ports  not  spectfled  In  the  Agreement 
must  be  made  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Itinerary  complete  with  ports 
at  call  and  dates.  Maritime  training  vessels 
aoid  hydrographic  and  other  research  vessels 
may  enter  the  ports  only  for  purposes  of 
reaupply.  rest,  creir  changes,  minor  repairs 
and  other  sei' vices  normally  provided  in  such 
ports. 

The  Agreement  does  not  involve  any  oon- 
aeespkjns  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  ships  which  have  called  on 
Cuban,  North  Vietnam  or  North  Korean 
perta.  Soviet  vessels  which  have  called  or 
will  call  on  Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  or  North 
Korea  will  not  be  permitted  to  trunkar  In 
U.  8.  ports  and  Soviet  vessels  which  have 
callad  on  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  will  not  be 
permitted  to  load  or  unload  in  U.  8.  ports 
government-financed  cargoes  such  as  grains 
sold  on  Commodity  Credit  CorpHsratlon  credit 
terms. 

In  addition,  the  Agreement  contemplates 
tha  aooees  of  initially  81  U.  3.  and  50  Soviet 
veaaels  engaged  in  hydrographic.  oceano- 
graphie,  meteorological  or  terrestrial  mag- 
netic field  reaaaroh  of  a  civilian  nature.  The 
Agreemant  doea  not  include  vessels  engaged 
in  wuHing  or  related  actlvltlea  since  theae 
matters  are  covered  by  separ«ta  agreamants; 
nor  doaa  it  include  warships  or  vassals  carry- 
ing out  state  functions  other  than  tboae 
mantloned  above.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  covver 
any  liquefied  nattiral  traa  trade  ^<^ilcb  may 
develop  between  the  nations. 
TomiACX  ptnnxa 
Under  tbe  Agraamant,  noltbar  nati<m  sbaU 
charge  vessels  of  tba  otbes  tonnage  duties 
wbicb  exceed  duties  charged  to  veaaels  of 
other  nations  lu  like  situaUons. 

SQCAL    AND    SXTBaraMTIAI.   BKABINa 

TTie  Agreement  sets  forth  the  intention 
of  both  governments  that  the  national-flag 
vessels  of  each  country  will  each  carry  equal 
and  substantial  shares  of  the  ocefm-bonte 
commerce  between  the  two  nations.  At  tbe 
same  time  the  Agreement  reco^rnlzes  the 
poUcy  of  both  the  United  States  and  tbe  So- 
viet Union  with  respect  to  partlolpiatlon  In 
Its  trade  by  third-flag  vessels. 

The  intention  that  a  substantial  share  of 
tbe  trade  between  tbe  two  nations  will  be 
carried  by  each  national-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  defined  as  meaning  that  tbe  national - 
flag  veaaels  of  each  nation  will  have  tbe  op- 
fxjrtunlty  to  carry  not  lees  than  one-third  of 
all  cargoes  moving  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
sea  between  the  two  nations,  whether  by 
dlraot  movement  or  by  transshipment 
through  third  countries.  In  tbe  case  of  grain 


sbtpmanta,  tba  oaa-tbini  raqulzamant  is  to 
ba  a|i|>IIad  rettoactlTaly  to  all  ab^>iBaati 
since  July  1,1973. 

Bqual  share  of  tbe  trade  batwaaa  Um  tir» 
natlana  la  taeaaurad  oo  tM  baala  o(  VS.  dQl« 
lar  freight  value  at  cargo  oairyiagB  by  tba 
national -flag  vessels  of  each  party  dunag 
each  calendar  year  aiMVHiBtlng  partoA.  Bft' 
cial  aocountiiag  prooaduraa  an  aatabUabad  to 
determine  on  a  uniform  baata  tb»  VS.  dollar 
freight  value  of  cargo  carryings  and  to  pro- 
tect against  the  poaatblUtr  o(  dlqiarttlw 
cauaad  by  tbe  undarralulag  ot  freight  ratts 
to  incraaaa  tha  volum*  of  cargo  oarrtid. 
Tbaae  procedures  are  also  rtaalgnart  to  permit 
oontlnuooa  mooltorlng  so  a*  to  maintain 
parity  of  carriage  tbxoiagbout  tbe  aooouo^ 
ing  period.  Oargoaa  carried  in  liner  veaaels 
and  bulk  cargoaa  carried  In  nooJlner  service 
are  accounted  for  separately  tnider  tbe  Agrsa- 
ment  due  to  tbe  dlSMenee  In  tbe  methods 
of  eatabUablng  freight  rataa. 

Tlie  opportonlty  for  carriage  of  equal  and 
substantial  sharaa  of  tbe  trade  between  the 
two  nations  by  national-fiag  ships  is  to  be 
aMured  by  tbe  routing  of  controlled  cargoes; 
i.e.,  cargoes  with  respect  to  which  entitias 
of  either  government  have  the  power  to  des- 
Igxiate  the  carriage.  On  the  VS.  side,  this 
Includes  only  those  cargoes  which  are  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  government  control  under  oor 
cargo  preference  laws.  On  tbe  Soviet  side, 
all  exports  and  imports  for  which  entitles 
of  the  U.SBJI.  have  or  coiild  have  tbe  power 
at  any  time  to  designate  tbe  carrier  an 
Included. 

Recognition  has  been  given  to  tbe  practical 
commercial  consideration  that  vessels  of 
either  nation  may  not  be  available  to  carry 
the  amount  of  cargo  to  which  tbey  are  en- 
titled under  tbe  prlnctplea  ot  tbe  Agreenaitt. 
Under  such  olrcumstaooee,  a  limited  vari- 
ance frocn  tbe  equal  and  substantial  ataar- 
ing  rules  Is  provided.  Such  variance  Is  per- 
mitted where  the  cargo  was  offered  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  and  where  the 
unavaUatalllty  of  natkmal-fl«g  carrtsn  is 
certtned  by  a  lepreeentative  of  tba  UJS.  IMif- 
time  Administration  or  UBBJl.  Mlnlatry  of 
Merchant  Marine,  as  tbe  caee  may  be.  Bvan 
though  unavailability  has  been  certUiad  by 
tbe  appropriate  representative,  there  is  sttU 
an  obligation  to  continue  to  offer  controlled 
cargo  to  restore  the  one-third  share  it  possi- 
ble within  the  same  calendar  year. 

Freight  Rates.  The  matter  of  freight  rates 
to  be  paid  to  UJ9.  veeseis  is  an  important 
provision  of  tbe  Agreement.  Wltb  respect  to 
liner  service,  UJS.-flag  carriers  abould  faoe  do 
significant  probleaas  because  U.S.  veaaals  caa 
participate  in  this  trade  under  the  oonfar- 
ence-rate  system  wltb  the  asslat&nce  of  tba 
VS.  operating  subsidy  program.  Bates  for 
shipment  of  bulk  cargo,  such  as  grain,  boV' 
ever,  present  a  different  sltuatJk>n.  Bulk  car- 
go Is  shipped  in  world  trade  under  charter 
rates  which  are  set  in  competition  wltb  ships 
of  nations  with  far  lower  ooat*  tb&n  Ameri- 
can ships.  The  United  States  baa  never  befoia 
had  a  subsidy  system  wbicb  permit  Its  vaa* 
sels  to  compete  in  tbe  bulk  grain  trade,  •!• 
though  sucb  a  subsidy  system  was  legisla- 
tively authorized  in  1070.  In  lieu  of  a  subsidy 
system  for  bulk  cargo,  there  were  regulations 
which  required  shipments  of  grain  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  move  50%  m  UJS.-flag  vassals. 
Tlila.  however,  never  resulted  In  Hlgmflrant 
carriage  for  UjB.  vessels.  Ftelgbt  rates  are  a 
substaoitlal  part  of  tbe  coat  of  grain  and 
without  subsidy  tbe  rates  charged  by  VS. 
flag  carriers  increased  tbe  coat  of  grain  be- 
yond tbe  level  buyers  were  wUling  to  pay. 

Under  tbe  Agreement,  tba  two  govemmeata 
have  worked  out  rate  provisions  for  two  cate- 
gories of  bulk  cargo  to  be  carried  by  U£. 
veaaels. 

For  nonagrlcultural  buUc  cargoes,  tbe 
agreement  in  essence  provides  that  Amarlcafi 
veaaels  shall  be  paid  in  each  year  tbe  averag* 
of  tbe  freight  rate  for  that  category  of  caiga 
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on  tba  route  in  quoatlon  over  tha  prior  three 
ugHnrtii"  yeara. 
The  other  and  far  mora  important  lataguif 

of  charter  rates  is  for  agrloultural  oownodl- 
tita  and  products.  Wltb  raapact  to  thaea  car- 
Msa  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  offer  to  XTaltad 
gtatas  vessels  tbe  higher  of. 

1.  a  rate  computed  ui  tbe  S-yaar  average 
fomuU  described  above  for  tbe  yaara  isee, 
1910,  and  1971.  Tbia  rata  for  tba  roota  moat 
onected  to  be  uaad  for  tbe  currant  grain 
MM  Is  (8.06  per  ton  for  wheat  and  other 
beavy  grains,  or 

a.  110  per  cent  of  tbe  currant  market  rataa 
fat  the  shipment  InnAved. 

In  addition  to  tbaae  provlsioDS,  for  agrl- 
oottoral  cargo  the  Soviet  Union  baa  alao 
kgieed  to  terms  relating  to  unloading  ships 
IB  tbe  Soviet  Union  which  are  mora  favor- 
•bta  to  united  Statea  Taaaala  than  would 
otherwise  apply  in  this  trade.  Our  maritime 
experts  estimate  these  spedal  terms  rapra- 
isnt  a  reduction  from  typical  rataa  ot  at 
laaet  $1.78  per  ton. 

These  special  provlalOGs  for  rataa  on  agri- 
cultural cargo  apply  through  June  30,  1973, 
by  which  time  tbe  partlea  will  nagoClata 
future  rates.  This  will  permit  review  of  the 
setnal  workings  of  this  rate  system  near  tbe 
close  of  the  current  unusual  grain  shipmiHit 


PL-480  or  oU) ;  (2)  the  level  of  market  rates, 
sinoe  tbe  TTJB.  subsidy  paid  will  be  substan- 
tially reduced  as  market  rates  go  up. 

PtTBLXC    AVAZLABIUrT    OV   THX    AaatKMlWT 

A  copy  of  tbe  Agreement,  Anneiea,  and 
the  exchange  of  letters  with  reapeet  to  the 
bulk  commodity  rataa  is  pubtloly  available 
through  tbe  Department  of  Commerce. 


TXBK  or  aaaxumrr 

The  Agreement  remains  in  force  through 
1976,  subject  to  earlier  termination  by  either 
party  on  00  days'  notice. 

vs.  BUBSIUT 

Although  not  part  of  tbe  agreement,  a 
nsoeasary  part  of  achieving  its  objeetlvee  Is 
that  the  United  Statea  pay  a  subsidy  to  its 
own  vessels  in  tbe  carrlaga  of  agricultural 
cargo.  This  is  not  a  financial  advantage  to 
tba  Soviet  Union  since  it  could  carry  all  this 
cargo  in  Its  own  vessels  or  tbird-flaig  veaaels 
at  lo«rer  costs  than  it  will  pay  United  States 
vsaasls.  The  combination  of  higher  than 
ma^st  charter  rates,  and  favorable  terms  for 
unloading,  afforded  U,S.-flag  veaaels  reduoea 
the  subsidy  coats. 

Tba  subsidy  system,  to  be  pubUabad 
ibortly,  is  autboriaed  under  tbe  Mairhant 
Uulna  Act  of  1970.  Because  tbe  ablpa  irtUoh 
wUl  be  involved  in  this  trade,  unlike  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  carrying  freight  In  tbe  liner  trade, 
hara  not  received  United  Statea  conatruotlon 
rabatdies,  the  subsidy  to  be  provided  will 
take  into  account  the  amount  by  wbksb  U.S. 
construction  coeta  exceed  foreign  conatruo- 
tlQQ  costs.  In  order  to  keep  tbe  subaldy  at  a 
ratnimiim,  it  has  basically  been  daalgnad  to 
cnata  no  more  than  a  break  even  situation 
St  M.06  for  moat  sblpa  which  wlU  be  likely 
to  partlo^te.  Tba  eatfaaated  aubaldy  paid 
to  vsasels  carrying  agricultural  cargo  imder 
tba  Agreement  will  be  in  the  range  of  98.00  to 
tlOM  a  ton.  If  marlcet  ratea  stay  In  the 
nags  of  $8.00  to  %llJOO  a  ton.  which  com- 
parai  to  the  current  aubaldy  of  about  %l9Jaii 
par  ton  on  PL-480  grain  ablpmanta. 

Among  provlalona  limiting  the  aubaldy 
paid  for  movementa  under  tbe  Agreement  vrlU 
be  the  following: 

1.  Where  market  rates  exceed  tbe  $8.00,  aU 
<rf  the  excess  paid  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  over 
niarket  (i.e.  10%  premium)  Is  used  to  reduce 
tbe  tubaldy; 

2.  When  the  market  rate  is  $8.00  or  mora,  a 
subaUntlal  part  of  tbe  amoimt  over  $8.00  wUl 
be  used  to  reduce  the  subsidy; 

3.  Each  subeldy  contract  will  have  a  re- 
Dsgotlation  clause  to  ensiire  that  no  aaoaaa 
profits  are  made. 

Tbe  exact  amount  of  subsidy  which  will  be 
Involved  with  reepect  to  carrying  the  Amer- 
ican share  of  tbe  grain  cargo  Is  difficult  to 
predict  with  precision  because  it  dependa  on 
factors  such  as:  (1)  tbe  volume  of  tbe  Bovlet 
gnbi  trade  actuaUy  carried  by  UB.  ships 
(which  wlu  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
more  attractive  carriage  is  available  (sucb  aa 


A  MODEL  FOR  THE  NATION:  BAL- 
TIMORE'S EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
LEARNINQ  FROORAM 

Mr.  MATHIAa  Mr.  President,  the  first 
article  of  the  American  f  atth  hidds  that 
all  men  should  have  an  equal  chance  to 
make  as  much  of  themselves  as  tb^  oan. 
to  go  as  far  as  their  Innate  abilities  and 
energies  and  Interests  can  take  them. 
Every  man.  we  have  believed,  should  be 
the  arbltM  of  his  own  fate  and  the  ardal- 
tect  of  his  ovn  future;  every  man  should 
be  free  to  find  and  fulfill  himself. 

We  have  relied,  more  than  anything 
else,  upon  education  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fects of  economic  privation  and  poverty 
of  environment  and  put  people  on  a 
more  or  less  equal  footing. 

We  have  believed  that,  whatever 
handicape  a  child  may  suffer  because  of 
his  economic  and  social  and  cultural 
background,  the  schools  would  give  him 
the  support  and  tbe  skills  he  needs  to 
"cat(di  up"  to  children  from  more  ad- 
vantaged backpoonds  and  to  compete 
with  them  oa  more  even  terms. 

We  have  believed,  with  Horace  Mannr— 
often  called  the  father  of  the  American 
public  school — thai — 

Education  .  .  .  beyond  all  other  devloea 
of  human  origin,  la  tba  great  equallaar  o< 
the  ooodltloDa  of  men — tbe  halanne  wheel 
of  the  aoolal  maoblnery. 

But  thiA  faith,  over  the  past  few  years, 
has  become  far  lees  firm — that  belief  far 
less  certain,  lliey  have,  in  fact,  been  all 
but  shattered  by  Increasing  evidence  that 
our  pi:ddlc  Investment  in  education  as  a 
means  of  equaliiing  opportunitlee  for  the 
dlsadvanta«ed  has  had  very  little  result. 

Compensatory  education,  we  are  told, 
has  not  worked:  programs  funded  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  have  produced  no  meas- 
urable improvement  in  the  academic 
performance  of  disadvantaged  young- 
sters. Others  argue  that  title  I  was  never 
adequately  funded  to  begin  with,  and 
thai  ttw  funds  that  have  been  spent  have 
been  spread  far  too  thin.  Compensatory 
educatloo.  they  insist,  has  nev«*  really 
been  tried  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
found  wanting. 

A  number  of  authoritative  studies — 
moat  notably  the  so-called  Coleman  re- 
port— have  concluded  that  integrated  ed- 
ucation, under  the  proper  condltitHis, 
raises  the  academic  performance  of  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  without  redudtig 
that  of  more  euivantaged  ones.  But  other, 
more  recent  studies  take  sharp  issue  with 
this  conclusion,  arguing  Instead  that  the 
disadvantaged  reskp  no  significant  educa- 
tional gains  from  integration. 

In  a  forthcoming  book  that  has  already 
received  considerable  publicity,  Christo- 
pher Jencks  presents  the  results  of  4 
years  of  Intensive  research  and  analysis 
of  aU  the  available  data  on  the  Impact 


of  schools  upon  children.  His  conclusion 
in  brief,  is  that— 

The  character  of  a  school's  output  depends 
largely  on  a  single  input,  the  characteristics 
of  tbe  entering  children.  Everything  else- — 
the  school  budget,  its  policies,  tbe  charac- 
teristics of  teachers — is  either  seoondary  or 
completely  Irrelevant  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  no  matter  what  the 
so-called  "quality"  of  a  school,  children 
are  said  to  leave  It  with  the  same  rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  they 
had  when  they  entered  it.  The  scho(^  it 
is  contended,  makes  no  difference  at  alL 

Several  yean  ago,  the  distinguished 
educator  Dr.  John  Fischer,  the  former 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  observed  that: 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  level 
of  intellectual  capabUlty  young  people  will 
aobieva  at  aaventeen  la  already  half-deter- 
mined by  the  age  of  four,  and  that  another 
30  per  cent  Is  predlotabls  at  seven  y-aars.  This 
Is  no  grouml  for  believing  that  a  obild's  aoa- 
riTiHr  fate  is  sealed  by  bis  seventh  birthday, 
but  It  means  that  a  community  that  seri- 
ously wants  to  Improve  Its  children's  oppor- 
tunitlea  will  start  them  to  school  early.  In 
terms  of  sheer  economy,  it  can  be  shown  ttiat 
tbe  earlier  the  Investment  in  aystamatlo  in- 
tellectual development  is  begun,  tbe  greater 
will  be  the  rate  of  return. 

Now  Christopher  Jencks  seems  to  teU 
us  that  our  educational  programs  have 
accomplished  little  In  providing  for  the 
educational  advancement  of  children 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  But 
that  obeervation  does  not  enlighten  us 
on  vrtietber  the  task  is  impoaslble  of  ful- 
fillment or  whether  it  Is  merely  dMBcult 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  devtioped  tbe 
right  techniques.  Could  It  be  that  we 
have  not  done  enough  with  very  younc 
children  who  come  from  deprived  cir- 
cumstances? Were  some  Headstart  pro- 
grams too  short  in  duration?  Were  the 
teachers  inadequately  prepared?  Was  the 
program  content  Insufficiently  thougiit 
through?  All  these  questions  and  manr 
others  must  still  be  answered. 

That  the  task  of  improving  the  Intel- 
lectual abilities  of  chJklren  from  de- 
prived circumstances  through  a  school 
program  may  be  dlfficnit  but  not  impos- 
sible to  fulfill  is  suggested  by  a  demon- 
stration project  In  my  home  State. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  recently,  of 
visiting  a  school  and  observing  a  pro- 
gram In  Baltimore  that  has,  in  fact,  made 
a  marked  difference  in  the  academic  per- 
formance of  tbe  children  in  it.  Funded 
largely  under  title  in  of  tbe  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  modri 
early  childhood  learning  program  is  now 
in  Its  third  year  of  operation  in  fire 
Baltimore  schools  in  wbicb  a  high  per- 
coitage  of  the  children  are  both  educa- 
tiooally  and  economically  disadvantaged. 
Although  the  program  stresses  cogni- 
tive performance,  it  does  not  neglect  the 
child's  social,  emotional  and  physical 
development.  In  the  words  of  the  <»-Blte 
evaluatl(»i  report  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year: 

The  balanoe  between  stntcture  and  freedom 
has  reached  a  "golden  mean"  in  tbe  pro- 
gram. There  is  time  for  both  during  tbe  day 
and  tbe  time  can  be  determined  by  tbe  in- 
dlvkiual  needs  of  the  child.  Neither  self-di- 
rection nor  creativity  is  destroyed.  To  the 
contrary,  their  development  occurs  both  with 
spontaneity  and  with   encouragement  In  a„ 
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mlllea  where  puvnta,  t«»chen,  Knd  cMldnn 
tak«  pride  In  what  eacb  other  is  doing. 

Aiter  2  yean  of  operation,  the  mean 
IQ  of  tbe  children  In  the  program  roM 
by  what  an  outside  evaluator  called  a 
"phenomenal"  16.00  paints.  In  contrast, 
the  mean  IQ  of  a  "control"  group  of  chil- 
dren, who  were  not  exposed  to  preschool, 
dropped  by  3.24. 

Barller  this  year,  this  program  won  a 
Pederal  citation  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
few  outstanding  preschool  projects. 

I  call  this  program  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  because  it  demonstrates  that 
"quality"  education  can  make  a  dramat- 
ic dlilerence  in  the  academic  perform- 
ance of  educatloniUly  and  economically 
disadvantaged  youngsters — because  it 
strongly  suggests  that,  in  our  efforts  to 
Insure  "quality"  education  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  most  denied — the  poor  and 
the  racial  minorities — we  shoiild  turn  far 
more  of  our  attention  and  our  resources 
smd  our  funds  to  the  preschool  years  and 
to  the  early  grades. 

There  is,  in  fact,  enough  evidence  to 
suggest  we  might  weU  consider  turning 
the  present  educational  system  upside 
down  by  putting  our  best  teachers  and 
pouring  most  of  our  efforts  and  resources, 
not  into  the  later  years  of  school,  but 
into  the  early  years  where  they  can 
really  make  a  difTerezice. 

Concern  has  bean  expressed  that  an 
early  childhood  education  program  which 
places  3-year-olds  in  a  school  setting  can 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  separating 
the  "hiiri  from  the  parents.  I^  orga- 
nizers of  the  Baltimore  program  shared 
that  concern  and  placed  major  emphasis 
an  giving  pcu:«nts  an  important  role  in 
the  school.  Their  efforts  were  indeed 
crowned  with  success,  as  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  parents  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  school  in  cme  way  or 
another.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
feasible,  parents  actually  worked  in  the 
schools,  some  as  volunteers,  others  as 
paid  aides.  Those  who  did  not  join  in  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  school 
would  vlait  on  evenings  and  weekends 
and  would  frequently  meet  with  school 
staff. 

What  we  nuist  realize  when  we  weigh 
the  relative  roles  of  parents  and  scluxds 
in  eariy  childhood  education  is  that  an 
increasing  number  of  mothers  are  now 
working  full  time  away  from  home. 
Specifically,  a  recent  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  study  of  the  participation  of 
mothers  in  the  labor  force  teUs  us  that 
the  percentage  of  participation  has  m- 
creased  from  9  percent  in  1940  to  22  per- 
cent in  1950,  to  30  percent  in  I960,  to 
42  percent  In  1970.  Early  childhood  edu- 
cation programs  did  not  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  to  encouraging  this  trend.  As 
the  recent  Brookings  Institution  report 
on  the  1973  budget  tells  us : 

The  most  striking  fact  is  that  most  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  are  cared  for  In 
their  own  homes  or  someone  else's;  only  a 
smaU  proportion  are  In  day-care  centers. 

Whether  they  are  at  home  or  in  a  day- 
ccure  center,  the  arrangement  for  the 
care  of  the  children  is  far  too  often  one 
of  mere  baby-sitting,  providing  no  or 
only  little  stimulation  for  the  children's 
minds. 


We  miut  also  keep  in  mind  that  ouxs 
Is  a  culture  in  which  great  stress  is  placed 
on  one's  ability  in  verbal  expression.  Tbe 
scope  of  a  child's  vocabulary  may  be  a 
crucial  factor  in  determining  educational 
success  as  early  as  third  grade. 

It  will  plsur  a  major  role  from  then  on 
in  determining  the  child's  and  ultimately 
the  adult's  role  In  society.  And  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  the  parents'  facility  at 
verbal  expression  is  severely  restricted,  so 
will  be  the  child's,  imless.  at  the  time  the 
child  is  ready  for  it — usually  the  age 
period  3  to  5 — stimxilatian  from  the  out- 
side is  provided. 

Thus,  an  earty  child  development  pro- 
gram can  overcome  two  problems  which 
we  face  in  contemporary  American  so- 
ciety: Ftrsi,  It  can  provide  intellectual 
stimulation  for  the  children  of  working 
mothers,  many  of  whom  are  not  receiving 
such  stimulation  now,  and  second.  It  can 
encourage  the  development  of  verbal 
skills  in  childr«i  whose  paraits  may  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  that  result.  At  the 
same  time  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  an  early  childhood  develop- 
ment program  must  recognize  that  par- 
ents will  contmue  to  play  the  single  most 
vital  role  to  the  child's  growth,  that  the 
program  should  not  only  not  drive  a 
wedge  between  parents  and  children  but 
should,  to  be  truly  successful,  bring  them 
closer  together,  by  improving  the  par- 
ents' ability  to  play  a  role  In  the  chil- 
dren's education. 

We  know  that  most  schooling  begins 
too  late.  We  also  know  that  too  often 
schooling  that  begins  early  attempts  too 
litUe. 

And  we  know  that  ground  lost  during 
these  early  years  can  never  be  regained. 
For  the  children  of  less  aflluent  families, 
early  education  Is  absolutely  essential  if 
they  are  not  to  fall  further  and  further 
behind  their  peers  as  they  grow  older. 
If  schools  have,  in  fact,  done  little 
to  improve  the  acadenic  performance 
of  the  disadvantaged,  it  may  well  be  be- 
cause they  do  not  reach  them  ecu'ly 
enough  with  an  intensive  effort  to  build 
up  their  basic  learning  capabilities  and  to 
interest  their  parents  in  this  educational 
effort  Because  schools  do  not  reach 
these  youngsters  early  enough,  they 
now  spend — perhaps  squander  is  a  bet- 
ter word — vast  amounts  of  energy  and 
money  in  what  appears  to  be  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  undo  the  damage  done  by  early 
neglect. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  promise  of 
equality  of  opportimity  for  every  Amer- 
ican can  and  must  be  fulfilled.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  schools  can  con- 
tribute far  more  than  they  have  to  the 
realization  of  that  promise  for  the  poor 
and  the  racial  minorities  if  we  put  a  far 
greater  share  of  our  money  and  other 
resources  into  the  early  childhood  years 
and  mto  programs  that  really  work — 
like  the  model  early  childhood  learning 
program  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkord  an 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
two  articles  concerning  this  early  child- 
hood program,  one  by  Dr.  Louis  T.  DI- 
Lorenzo  in  American  Education  maga- 
zine, and  one  prepared  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Education. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  it 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioon, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltlmodre  Sun,  April  3,  lOTS] 

HxoHKK   IQ'R  BaiNQ  BALTiMoai   Acclaim 

A  Baltimore  experimental  education  pio> 
gram  is  about  to  receive  a  federal  citation 
tills  week  as  one  of  tbs  nation's  few  ouu 
standing  pre-school  projMts.  Known  as  tks 
Modsl  Early  Childhood  I^eanilng  Prognko, 
the  flTe-school  experiment  last  year  was  mo- 
c«asful  in  raising  ttis  average  I.Q.  test  soon 
of  181  poor,  mostly  black  4-year-olds  by  i| 
points.  The  MEOLP  program  has  been  n- 
panded  this  year  to  Include  664  children,  agM 
3  to  6. 

An  outside  eraliiator  called  the  IQ.  galas 
here  last  year  "p^i^o™*'^^al,"  outclassing  any 
other  comparable  teat  reeults  In  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  10  years,  and  said  the 
program  benefits  represented  "a  functional 
reclassification  of  these  children  from  below 
average  to  average."  The  reeults  were  all  ths 
more  significant  In  that  a  control  group  ot 
children  who  did  not  have  the  benefits  of 
pre-school  training  registered  an  actual  ds- 
cllne  In  I.Q.  levels  as  they  remained  at  hoos 
without  a  challenge  to  develop  their  cognl* 
tlve  abUltles. 

The  MECIiP  originated  In  the  offices  of  Dr. 
Percy  V.  Williams,  a  black  administrates  In 
the  state  Department  of  Education,  who  be> 
lleves  firmly  that  time  U  too  precious  for  tbs 
ghetto  chUd  to  warrant  the  conventional 
nxirsery -school  concentration  on  games  and 
social  graces.  Under  MBCLP  a  3  or  4-year-oW 
child  has  an  individualized  regime  of  learn* 
Ing  tasks  for  each  day.  week  and  month  m 
he  works  his  way  upward  in  a  hierarchy  of 
2e»9  cognitive  sMlls.  The  staff  attention  to 
each  child's  progress  reqxOree  three  adtilts  for 
each  20-chUd  classrooms  and  large  amounts 
of  staff  planning  and  paperwork,  but  It  seems 
to  produce  excellent  results:  enough  to  gtf» 
Baltimore  national  acclaim. 

Now  that  MECIiP  is  to  receive  a  "pace-set- 
ter's award"  a  pertinent  question  is  whether 
this  federally  funded  project  is  to  remain 
Just  another  experiment,  small  and  locaUasd, 
or  become  in  fact  the  •  forerunner  of  large- 
scale  efforts  to  catch  learning  deflclendss 
early  and  erase  In  pre-school  years  the  d^ 
moralizing  difference  between  the  below-ar* 
erage  and  average  pupils.  MBCXJ*  costs 
money:  more  money  than  the  big  cities  of 
this  country  can  muster.  But  if  the  Nixon 
administration  is  serious  about  providing 
eqtial  educational  opportunity  for  aU,  MBCU 
strongly  suggests  a  good  place  to  start. 

Which  Wat  roa  Pm-K:  Wtshm  oa  RxAurrf 
(By  Louis  T.  Dllorenzo) 

"We  must  stop  letting  wishes  color  ovt 
judgments  about  the  educational  effectlve- 
neas  of  many  special  compensatory  pro- 
grams .  .  ."  The  words  are  those  of  President 
mehaxti  M.  Nixon  in  his  Message  on  Sduca- 
tlonal  Reform,  deUvered  to  the  Congrees  list 
March.  His  admonition  can  have  no  better 
or  moie  accurate  appUcatlon  than  when  it  Is 
applied  to  preschool  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

No  one  llkoe  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news, 
as  the  President's  words  suggest,  and  no  one 
likes  to  play  'the  heavy"  in  education.  Bnt 
the  fact  Is  that  we  only  delay  the  resolution 
of  our  educational  problems  by  letting 
aspirations — what  we  wish  to  achieve — color 
the  actual  results,  which  are,  after  all,  the 
test  of  whether  or  not  we  have  put  forth 
the  right  efforts  to  make  wishes  come  tnie. 

ff^tT.«-.^<Ti<ng  the  distinction  between  ex- 
peetationa  and  actual  resiUts  was  a  funda^ 
mental  principal  In  oxir  four-year  study  of 
preklndergarten  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged in  New  York  State.  In  that  study, 
funded  by  the  VS.  Office  of  Education,  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department,  and 
eight  school  districts,  we  reviewed  the  prog- 
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(^  of  more  than  a  tliouaand  dlsadvastaged 
Sndren.  HaU  of  them  attended  year-long 
-Msehool  programs  before  they  entered 
mSergarten;  they  were  comparwl  with  a 
neiBrty  equal  number  of  slmUarly  dlaadvaa- 
tated  children  who  had  not  had  the  pre- 
icjndergarten  experience.  The  project  fol- 
lowed an  experimental  design  with  new 
chUdren  m  eech  of  three  years,  l»e6-««, 
l»e6-«7.  and  l»e7-«.  The  chUdren  were  pre- 
tested on  IQ  snd  language  develcpmsnt, 
matched  on  IQ,  age.  sex.  race,  and  parental 
occupation,  and  randomly  assigned  to  ex- 
perimental and  oontr«A  groups  In  each  dls- 
Slct.  The  three  suocealve  groupe  were  poet- 
tested  at  the  end  of  preschool,  and,  through 
lMS-69,  were  foUowed  Into  kindergarten, 
first,  and  second  grades  with  readiness  and 
■^ilevement  xneesures. 

The  goals  of  the  prekindergerten  pcograass 
in  all  eight  districts  were  the  sanoe:  increased 
capacity  to  learn,  improved  sodal  develop- 
ment, better  sell-concept.  Inoreased  motor 
development,  and  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  school.  Furthermoee,  the  irtiyelcal  set- 
tings and  the  equipment  used  were  very  sim- 
ilar. However,  the  programs  varied  according 
to  district  choice,  and  ranged  from  tradi- 
tional nursery  school  programs  deatgned  for 
general  enrichment  to  innovative,  structured 
programs  with  a  cognitive  orlentotloo.  This 
distinction  was  apparent  In  the  teachers'  pri- 
orities as  weU.  Some  made  free  pUy  pw^ 
mount;  others  gave  language  instruction  first 
place. 

The  goals  of  the  programs  were  a  statement 
of  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  program  planners,  the  teachers, 
and,  yes,  the  researchers,  too.  Unfortunately, 
not  aU  of  the  aspiraUooa  were  realized.  Tlxaee 
are  some  of  the  outcomee  In  which  wishes 
conflicted  with  reality: 

The  Wish :  All  typee  of  programs  wotUd  be 
effective  in  furthering  language  devel<H>m«nt 
and  the  capacity  to  learn. 

The  Reality :  Cognltlvcly  oriented  programs 
produced  significantly  greater  reeults  than 
traditional  nursery  education  programs  In 
developing  language  sklUs  and  Increasing  IQ 
scores.  (It  should  not  be  surprising  that  cog- 
nltlvely  oriented  programs  were  more  efltee- 
tlve  than  noneognltlve  programs  In  achieving 
cognitive  goals.) 

The  Wish:  AU  program*  would  be  effective 
in  producing  greater  physlccd  devetopnoent 
and  better  seU-concq>ts. 

The  Reality:  None  of  the  programs  pro- 
doced  differences  betfween  the  experimental 
and  coDteol  children  In  idtyslcal  devetOfiment 
or  sti f-oonoept.  TTie  physuial  gains  of  the  pre- 
ktadngutea  participants  were  equaled  by 
tboee  of  tlie  children  who  had  not  partici- 
pated In  any  form  of  prekiodacgsrten  pro- 
gram. (This  outcome  was  least  expected  and 
most  dlsappomtlng  In  the  tradttlonal  nurs- 
ery school  programs  which  streH  physical 
and  affective  goals.) 

The  Wlsk:  AU  chUdr«i  would  benefit 
equaUy  from  prektndergartea  regardless  of 
race,  sex,  or  sootoeooocmla  status. 

The  ReaUty:  Although  hlack  disadvan- 
taged children  made  significant  gains  In  lan- 
guage and  cognitive  development,  the  gains 
of  the  white  disadvantaged  chndrm  were 
even  greater. 

The  Wish:  The  compensatory  preschool 
programs  would  close  the  gap  between  dis- 
advantaged and  nondlsadvantaged  chUdren 
so  that  they  would  begin  kmdergarten  on  an 
equal  basis. 

The  P.eaUty:  In  even  the  most  sunowful 
cognitive  program,  the  gap  between  the  dis- 
advantaged and  nondlsadvantaged  children 
at  entry  Into  kindergarten  was  narrowed  by 
only  half. 

The  Wish:  MUing  chUdren  from  low  so- 
cioeconomic and  middle  income  famUles  in 
tfiesame  preUndergarten  classes  would  pro- 
vide a  special  stimulus  for  the  disadvantaged 
ChUdren  to  improve  their  langrtage  and 
cognitive  ekllls. 


The  HeaUty:  Disadvantaged  chUdren  who 
were  mixed  with  middle  olass  chUdren  in 
equal  numbers  showed  no  significant  gain  in 
language  and  cognitive  development  as  a  re- 
stUt  of  this  exposure. 

The  Wish:  The  rssulte  of  prekindergerten 
experience  would  be  evident  In  the  readiness 
of  the  children  at  the  end  of  kindergarten 
and  in  reading  achievement  at  the  end  the 
first  and  second  gradee. 

The  ReaUty:  Only  the  cognitive  programs 
produced  effecte  that  showed  up  in  kinder- 
garten and  flzat  grade. 

The  most  successful  of  the  oogiUtlve  pro- 
grams used  an  approach  with  highly  skilled 
social  group  acUvltles  for  language  develop- 
ment. In  this  program,  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren gained  an  average  of  10  polnte  IQ  over 
the  course  of  the  year  and  changed  from 
balow  avers**  to  average  IQ  sooree.  In  a 
traditional  nursery  school  setting  the  dlsad- 
vantsgsd  children  loet.  on  the  average,  one- 
half  point  in  IQ  score. 

The  reaUUes  that  faced  us  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  four- year  stixly  are  the  same 
reaUtlee  that  have  confronted  others  who 
have  taken  a  hard  look  at  prekindergerten 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  In  terms  of 
the  ultimate  goal  of  Head  Start  and  other 
early  Intervention  programs  to  prepare  de- 
prived children  for  school  achievement.  It 
appears  that  the  academic-structured -oognl- 
tive  programs  have  been  the  most  successful. 
During  the  last  two  decades,  the  kinder- 
garten has  served  as  a  battlegrotmd  where 
nursery  educators  with  the  whole  child  ap- 
proach which  f oeters  a  free  and  unstructured 
environment  vied  with  primary  school  edu- 
cators who  emphasized  the  academic.  The 
former  attempted  to  make  kindergarten  an 
upward  extension  of  nursery  8chxx>l,  whUe 
the  latter  attempted  to  extend  the  formal 
first-grade  program  downward.  These  two 
camps  have  re^^trded  the  recent  reeearch  oo 
compensatory  preklndergartena  and  the  cre- 
ation of  academle-structural-oognltlve  pre- 
kindergerten programs  as  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tend the  formal  school  program  stUl  further 
downward  into  the  nureery  level. 


uiaciiis 

This  interpretation  falls  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  la  desirable  for  aU 
ohUdren  and  what  is  needed  partlev^larly  by 
dlsadvants^ed  ohUdren.  Itiere  Is  little  to  erlt- 
ictae  in  the  whole  chUd  phUoeophy  and  the 
nurewy  eduoaUon  programs  when  viewed 
from  the  peiepeotlve  of  the  middle  class  chUd. 
However,  for  the  past  five  years,  the  Intent 
of  oompenaatMT  programs  has  been  to  make 
the  disadvantaged  sneoeeeful  In  school.  At  the 
lowest  level.  Buooese  means  learning  to  read: 
later  on.  It  means  academic  achievement,  and 
stm  later,  high  school  graduation  with  capa- 
blUtlBS  for  employment  or  higher  education. 
The  oorapeaaatory  preeohool  has  been  di- 
rectly charged  to  contribute  to  success  at  the 
earliest  leveL  The  reeearch  has  shown  that 
the  oofnltlTBly  foctised  preklndergarten  pro- 
grams have  been  the  most  efltoctlve  In  this. 
Because  cogxUtlve  programs  have  rejected  the 
whtrie  child  concept  as  InappUcable  for  their 
special  task,  many  nursery  educative  pro- 
grams and  the  research. 

nie  research  findings,  however,  are  being 
recognized  and  put  to  use.  One  instance  Is  in 
the  Model  Early  Childhood  Learning  Cen- 
ters of  the  Baltimore  City  PubUc  SchooU. 
funded  through  title  m  of  the  Elexnentary 
tjoii.  Secondary  Education  Act.  Under  the 
leadarehlp  o<  Thomas  aheld<»i.  superintend- 
ent oC  schools,  Baltimore  has  oonunltted  it- 
self to  the  development  of  a  preachool  pro- 
gram that  wUl  reflect  the  reseach  SLUd  recog- 
nize the  cognitive-language  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged chUd.  This  developmentel  effort 
oomee  after  eight  years  experience  with  the 
Bsrly  Admlaetons  Program,  a  program  for  de- 
prived inner-ctty  children  begun  in  1982  and 
stUl  oontlnumg. 


nUMAST  OOAIA 

In  the  Model  Early  ChUdhood  lisaming 
Center,  cognitive-language  goals  arc  of  pri- 
mary concern;  social,  emotional,  and  physical 
goals  arc  subordinate.  Baltimore's  prcpoeal 
for  the  project  is  quite  ezpUolt  in  establtah- 
ing  this  order.  "School  faUure  and  retarda- 
tion among  disadvantaged  as  well  as  noocUs- 
8hdvantaged  chUdren  is  a  Judgment  made  re- 
garding the  child's  acedemlc  or  cognitive  per- 
formanoe.  Altboogb  education  u  also  oca- 
cemed  with  the  child's  sooUl,  emotional,  and 
physical  development,  it  U  the  cognitive  per- 
formance that  is  cntkiai. 

If  a  ohUd  Is  satlafaetcrUy  performing  on 
the  school's  criteria  for  acartemtfi-oogntttw 
achievement  and  is  not  up  to  the  nonn  In 
physical,  social,  and  emotional  developneBt, 
he  Is  rarely  dubbed  a  faUure.  It  is  by  tte 
very  definition  of  faUure  and  school  rets  ids- 
ticMi  that  the  objecUves  for  the  Model  Barly 
ChUdhood.  liSamlng  Program  must  be  derived 
primarUy  from  the  cognitive  area. 

Behavioral  objectives  are  a  key  element  In 
the  Baltimore  program.  They  express  the  in- 
structional goals  of  the  program  in  hlgtUj 
specific  terms  that  deecrlbe  some  perform- 
ance to  be  achieved  by  an  indinduja  child. 
A  working  comnUttee  has  produoed  700  par- 
formanoe  objecttvee  in  five  cognitive  aseee: 
concept  formation,  peroqitual-motor  devet- 
opount.  language,  classification,  and  resiling 
comprehension.  Tte  example,  given  a  variety 
of  objeete,  a  ">'«i«<  wlU  be  able  to  group  them 
by  size,  ooLor,  material,  and  form.  Or  given 
one  Etetlonary  object  and  one  moveable  ob- 
ject whoee  reUtive  poeitlon  U  changed  (near. 
far,  under,  over,  and  so  forth),  the  oblld 
wlU  stete  the  term  of  relative  poeltloo.  The 
currictUum  is  being  aeleoted  piece  by  place 
rather  than  as  a  package,  so  that  aU  activi- 
ties WlU  match  speclilo  objectives. 

A  second  key  element  Is  Indlvlduallaed  in- 
struction. Each  of  the  300  three-  and  four- 
year-olds  attending  the  model  center  wiU 
spend  at  least  one-half  of  his  time  each  day 
m  some  mode  of  Indlvlduallaed  instnactton. 
A  select  staff  of  teachers  and  parapeotea- 
slonals  has  been  trained  to  work  with  indi- 
vidual ChUdren  and  te  use  new  met.hods  of 
monitoring  their  performance  In  relation  to 
Individual  objectlvee  on  a  day-to-^iay  basts. 
The  teacher  dsslgnatee  a  tmlque  set  of  ob- 
jectives— average  of  sU— for  eeab  child  aaeh 
day.  This  list  is  based  on  pretesting,  or  tbe 
success  a  chUd  made  with  his  list  the  pve- 
vlous  day.  or  his  standing  wUtalB  the  sequen- 
tlaUy  ordered  objectlvee.  The  staff,  havtog 
spent  many  months  in  developing  the  objec- 
tives, curriculum,  and  evaluation  tuerrlees. 
Is  readily  able  to  shift  gears  from  one  child 
to  another,  from  one  objective  to  another, 
and  from  instruction  to  evaluation  In  very 
briefs  spans  of  time.  The  Instructional  pro- 
gram has  been  conceived  as  a  team  effort,  and 
In  some  Instances  the  visitor  Is  unable  to 
distinguish  between  teacher,  teacher  aaslst- 
ant,  and  volunteer  parent. 

OmUZMTXAI.  STT7DT 

The  reeults  of  a  recent  study  of  pcekln- 
dergarten  prograjns  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  at 
Harvard  may  also  have  some  influence  In 
eetebllshlng  the  cognitive  emphasis.  TMs 
study  re-examined  aU  prior  reeearch  that  had 
been  deeigned  to  compare  relative  efflectlve- 
ness  of  different  kinds  of  preschool  programs 
with  support  from  both  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration and  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  was 
able  to  secure  the  original  date  from  theee 
studies  and  conduct  an  Indapendent  anaiysla. 
It  concluded: 

"Preeohotri  programs  with  general  objec- 
tives of  foetering  cognitive  growth,  with  spe- 
cific emphasis  on  language  development,  and 
with  teacher-directed  strategies  that  provide 
highly  structured  experiences  for  disadvan- 
taged children  are  more  effective  in  produc- 
ing cognitive  gains,  than  programs  lacking 
theee  characteristics." 
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Balthcoix's  Moobl  Kaslt  Chilohood  Cdtheb 
Wh8a  ytm  organlx*  a  pr»-«ohool  program 
for  <UMdT*Bta««d  ehJldren,  yoti  bad  iMttor 
glT«  wow  apeeua  thoogbt  to  th»  tnvatre- 
SMBt  at  p*r«nts,  to  t«aeb«r  training,  and  to 
tadlvldaaliaad  ixMtructloa. 

The  Modal  Barly  Ohlldhood  Learning  Oan- 
t«r  In  Baltimore  oomea  down  hard  on  thaae 
oooeeptB.  At  the  price  of  omitting  a  number 
or  other  key  featnree  of  this  exdtlng  new 
program,  tbeee  are  the  oaee  thU  article  will 


To  Invohre  parents  tuma  oat  to  be  a  simple 
matter  in  the  Baltimore  program.  It  beglna 
with  a  genuine  belief  that  they  have  aome- 
thliig  or  Talue  to  oifer.  That  such  a  prlno^le 
Is  praetlcal.  admlnlstrable,  and  useful  In 
atflitaftng  the  goals  for  children  Is  demon- 
attmtad  almoat  erery  day  In  the  Baltimore 
pra^am. 

But  tfmple  doeant  mean  easy  I 

Borw  do  you  ^iply  the  principle  to  mili- 
tant motbsra?  "We  think  of  militant^  as 
ooooem."  says  Betty  ShoweU.  director  of  the 
Baltimore  center,  "and  that's  something  we 
can  btilld  on."  Practical  expertmce  has  dem- 
ODStrated  that  the  idea  wcats,  even  where 
real  motion  exists.  Bflss  Showell  adds  that 
the  *'lndlfferent  parent"  Is  another  I&bei 
they  dont  use  In  the  center.  "There  are  some 
parenu  we  havent  reached  yet.  she  says. 
bat  In  some  cases  we're  trying  to  leveise 
habits  of  a  lifetime.  There  are  lots  of  ways 
we  haven't  tried  yet." 

"Bducators  dont  own  the  magic  formula 
to  laamlng,"  BClsa  Showell  says.  "We  welcome 
parents  as  partners.  Parents  have  as  much 
rtgbt  to  work  with  their  children  as  teachers 
do.  We're  training  parenta  to  use  the  tools 
that  taaehen  use.  Pareota  are  now  helping 
dealgn  ourrlculum  aotlvltlaa.  I  see  the  day 
when  they  will  actually  write  curriculum." 
Parenta  are  Involved  In  practically  every- 
thing at  the  center.  Is  there  a  training  ses- 
sion? Tee.  and  tt  Includes  everybody.  Is  there 
a  smnmar  program  for  teachers  and  aides? 
There's  one  for  parents  and  parents'  oo\ui- 
sekm  too.  The  1071  summer  program  was 
ItaeU  unusual.  They  used  it  to  revamp  the 
whole  cumeulum.  Mlsa  Showen  explains; 
"Last  year  we  hadn't  met  the  ohlldran.  As 
It  turned  out,  we  groasly  underestimated 
thatr  ability  and  reoeptlrlty  to  formal  learn- 
ing. Our  children  will  tail  you  in  a  minute 
how  smart  they  are  because  they  believe  it 
and  they  are." 

Parenthetically,  Idas  Showell  adds  that 
she  Is  almost  reluctant  to  see  curriculum 
written  down.  "We  want  a  dynamic  program," 
she  saya.  "and  you  know  how  people  tend 
to  stick  to  the  book." 

During  the  six  week  summer  program  the 
staff,  with  parents'  help,  scrapped  last  year^ 
"task  boxea,"  salvaged  the  useful  parts, 
and  made  up  new  ones  to  support  the  new 
curriculum. 

.\bout  as  big  as  a  dgar  box,  each  task  box 
contains  laamlng  materials,  mostly  home- 
made. One  may  contain  a  set  of  different 
length  sticks  wbic^  a  child  is  asked  to  ar- 
mnge  accosdlng  to  slae,  another,  variously 
shai>ed  pieces  of  wood,  aluminum,  and  glass. 
which  the  children  separate  according  to 
Boaxerial.  Then  there  are  surprise  contents, 
like  soldiers  and  boats,  that  help  keep  Inter- 
ae«  high.  No  lesson  is  repeated.  Thoe  are  no 
failures. 

The  whole  staff,  with  parents  assisting, 
made  and  dupUcated  most  of  the  contents 
of  the  task  boxes.  They  suggested  alternate 
materials.  They  assembled  the  boxes  and  un- 
derstood the  educational  purpoee  behind 
each  looson.  Parents  are  also  enoouraged  to 
make  simtlar  learning  materials  for  their 
children  to  use  at  home. 

During  the  siunmer  program,  besides  their 
work  with  the  task  boxes,  parents  evaluated 
their  own  performance  of  the  preceding  year 
They  Inveetlgatad  new  poaslblUtlee  for  field 
trips  and  planned  trips  and  other  experiences 
for  the  children. 


During  the  regular  term,  parents  really 
help  teacdaers  with  the  Instructional  program. 
More  than  once  according  to  Mrs.  Olivia  But- 
ler, teaching  assistant,  she  has  seen  parents 
gst  the  class  started  in  the  morning  when 
toaohsrs  were  Involved  In  othw  problems,  "as 
though  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  In  the 
world."  They  help  with  breakfast  and  lunch 
routine,  serve  on  parent  advisory  committees 
and  on  staff  Interview  teams.  A  typical  inter- 
view team  for  a  teacher  applicant  will  In- 
clude a  teacher,  a  jtrogram  assistant,  a  pro- 
feaslonal  from  the  school  to  be  served,  and 
two  parents. 

But  the  total  Is  really  more  than  the  sum 
of  the  mechanical  parts.  Parents  know,  for 
example,  that  their  suggestions  are  welcomed 
and  frequently  adopted. 

The  most  dynamic  thing  about  the  teach- 
ers' role  In  the  model  early  childhood  pro- 
gram Is  that  they  write  the  cxirrlculum.  Miss 
Charlene  Cooper,  formerly  a  teacher  and  now 
a  program  assistant,  speaks  of  her  personal 
reaction,  "It  you  helped  make  it,  you're  more 
Interested  In  making  It  effective.  You're  sen- 
sitive to  weaknesses.  Tou  can  say  it  wasnt 
right  and  why.  Tou  want  to  correct  it  and 
you  can." 

Miss  Georgia  Kopp,  a  teacher,  says  the 
same  thing,  "You  know  more  what  has  to 
be  done." 

Miss  Cooper  goes  a  little  further,  "I  feel 
here  that  I'm  in  on  the  ground  floor  of 
things;  things  I  dldnt  even  know  went  on 
when  I  taught  In  other  placee.  The  project 
administration  seems  to  think  well  of  Its 
teachers.  It  makes  teachers  seem  slgntQcant." 

Along  with  the  curriculum  involvement, 
teachers  in  the  Baltimore  program  tell  of 
another  significant  element  in  their  work 
experience  ...  a  strong  professional  develop- 
ment program.  Last  summer's  program  was 
packed  with  "Characteristics  of  Pre-School 
Learning,"  "Behavior  Modification,"  consult- 
ants, films,  discussions,  role  playing,  micro- 
teaching,  and  the  like.  Miss  Showell  thinks 
It  was  as  strong  a  program  as  any  six-week 
profeeslonal  development  program  In  a  good 
university. 

Behind  the  Balltlmore  City  program  is  a 
firm  emphasis  on  simple  and  nteasurable  ob- 
jectives— instructional  goals  come  first.  Phys- 
ical, emotional,  and  social  development  of 
children  are  not  ignored,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinctly secondary.  Says  Miss  ShoweU,  "If  a 
child  does  well  academically  and  doeant 
come  up  to  norms  in  these  other  areas,  we 
rarely  think  of  him  as  a  faUure." 

As  to  Individualized  instruction,  each  of 
the  460  three-  and  four-year-olds  In  the 
program  spends  at  least  half  bis  time  each 
day  in  sozne  kind  of  Individualized  instruc- 
tion. Bxample :  Each  child's  progress  is  moni- 
tored dally  in  relation  to  individual  objectives 
for  that  child.  Objectives  for  each  day  are 
based  on  pretesting,  on  his  performance  the 
previous  day,  or  his  standing  within  sequen- 
tially arranged  objectives.  The  teacher  desig- 
nates about  six  objectives  for  each  child  every 
day. 

Victoria,  a  bright-eyed  five-year-old.  Is 
being  tested  by  an  aide,  who  reads  from  a 
set  of  prepared  directions.  "Baise  your  hand." 
■'Close  your  eyes. "  "Nod  your  head."  Asked 
why  she  is  directing  Victoria  to  do  these 
things,  the  aide  explains  that  she  Is  testing  to 
find  out  how  well  the  child  can  follow  direc- 
tions. 

At  another  little  table  close  by  an  aide  Is 
tutoring  another  little  girl  who  had  been 
having  difficulty  with  tall  and  short.  "Which 
of  theee  three  books  is  the  tallest?"  And  then, 
both  standing,  "Which  of  the  two  of  us  Is 
shorter?" 

DaUy  testing  and  tutoring  reports,  together 
with  a  group  lesson  report  and  a  report  on 
todays  performance  with  the  task  boxee, 
all  go  Into  tomorrow's  prescription  with  freah 
objectlvee  for  the  child  and  a  new  list  of 
task  boxes.  Needless  to  say,  teachers  in  the 
model  early  childhood  center  are  often  at 


the  daaks  long  after  regular  teachers  hate 
gone  home. 

Baltimore's  Model  Early  Childhood  Cent* 
now  in  Its  second  year,  was  InltUted  after  tbs 
State  Board  of  Education  evidenced  stroas 
interest  In  a  program  for  three-year-oldSM 
a  project  tinder  Title  ni  of  the  Elementaiy 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  A  number  (tf 
people  helped  shape  the  propoeal,  but  its 
principal  contributors  were  Mrs.  Prances  8 
MegUmls  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Brunner  at 
the  State  Department  of  Education's  Divlaloo 
of  Compensatory,  Urban,  and  Supplementary 
Programs.  At  the  time  Mrs.  Brunner  wu 
supervisor  of  early  childhood  education  for 
the  Baltimore  City  Schools. 

Is  the  Model  Early  Childhood  Program 
making  headway?  The  figures  say  yes.  la 
pre-tests,  pupils  averaged  86.0B  on  the  Stan. 
ford-Blnet  Intelligence  Test.  A  posttest  at 
the  end  of  a  year  showed  their  average  had 
climbed  to  102.14 — a  16  point  rlsell  No  known 
program  of  this  type  anywhere  in  the  cotm- 
try  has  accounted  for  more  than  a  ten  point 
rise. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITIONB  ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  necessarily  absent  when  several 
votes  were  taken  Thursday.  October  12, 
and  Friday,  October  13.  1972.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
RscoKD  reflect  that  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

First.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
Legislative  No.  551,  Senator  CiUNSToir's 
amendment  to  H.R.  17034  to  appropriate 
$40  million  for  programs  estatdlshlng 
veterans'  health  facllitiee. 

Second.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
Legislative  No.  552.  final  passage  of  HJl. 
17034,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

Third.  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 
the  Bellmon  amendment  to  the  debt 
celling  bill  which  would  have  added  a 
new  title  to  provide  that  Congress  pre- 
scribe annual  ceilings  (»i  expenditures 
and  new  obllgational  authority,  and  re- 
quiring two-thirds  vote  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  change  such  limitations. 

Fourth.  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 
the  Packwood  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bUl  which  would  have  stricken 
title  n,  limiting  to  $250  billion  Federal 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Fifth.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  which  would 
have  extended  for  13  additional  weeks 
imemployment  insurance  benefits  to 
those  workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
regular  26  weeks  of  benefits. 

Sixth.  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment No.  1687  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  to 
give  equitable  tax  treatment  to  unmar' 
ried  individuals. 


LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  OAM- 
BRELL  TO  SENATOR  McOOVERN 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Qbokox  McGovesn,  who  is  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party's  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, has  written  me  seeking  my  u- 
sistance  in  his  campaign.  Because  of  the 
importance  to  the  American  people  of 
this  year's  presidentlt^  campaign,  and 
for  whatever  use  my  comments  on  this 
subject  might  be  in  the  public  domain, 


Odober  U,  l^rs 
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I  m^  unanimous  oooaant^  that  my  re- 
^oiM  to  senator  Meoomor  be  pgrinted 
jxj  th*  Rxcoio. 

There  being  no  objection.  Hit  l«tt6r 
tad  remarks  weia  uideied  to  be  printed 
in  tbeBaoon^M-fotlowv: 

vs.  SSNATX, 

WoMhington,  DX3.  October  14, 1972. 
goo.  OSOMV  MOCMVBW. 

jrs.SenaU, 
VsahtHfMs,  AX7. 

XtatM  OaoMB:  This  iriB  aaknowledge  your 
latter  a<  Ootobar  S  aattoc  whether  I  can  give 
tima  for  speaking  ragagemaots  betwaaa  now 
tad  Novembsr  7. 

maiOr,  I  sm  STOV  that  your  Inquiry  was 
addressed  to  me  In  error  as  I  have  puhllety 
stated  on  a  xminbar  of  oecastons  that  I  could 
not  support  your  eaadklany  for  Prestdeat  of 
the  United  States.  There  Is  no  need  for  me  to 
tialabor  this  point,  bnt  yaur  letter  doea  af- 
ford ms  tha  appartJXBiXy  ot  giving  you  ray 
tIsws  on  the  raqulreflaants  which  the  people 
of  this  cotmtry  are  making  of  canrtldatisa  for 
the  Presldsncy,  and  why  I  think  your  cam- 
paigned for  the  Democratic  nomination,  and 

I  have  expressed  those  views  on  many  oo- 
essions.  and  they  are  sumraarlxed  In  a  speech 
which  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  IMoord 
on  May  3  of  this  year.  A  copy  of  my  re- 
marks is  enclosed. 

Certainly  ths  platform  on  which  you  cam- 
paigns for  the  Democratic  nomination,  and 
the  Democratic  Party  platform  adopted  at 
the  convention  In  Miami  under  your  domina- 
tion, differ  widely  from  the  puUie  sentiment 
which  I  have  tnsd  to  ezpreea. 

The  modifications  which  you  have  made 
In  your  platform  since  the  Miami  conven- 
tion bring  you  closer  to  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Democrats,  but  still  not  near  enough 
to  suit  me.  And  even  if  they  were  Identical, 
I  would  still  have  some  doubt  concerning  the 
cradlbUlty  of  your  pUtform.  In  view  o(  the 
mixed  messages  whl^x  yon  have  beeu  sead- 
lagout. 

As  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  as  one  who 
came  to  Washington  with  the  hope  of  ha^jlng 
to  pull  the  Party  together,  I  regret  havlxig  to 
completely  rq;>udlate  the  Party's  candidates 
for  the  White  House.  However.  I  believe  that 
what  took  place  during  tha  Spring,  and  at 
the  Convention,  ameosted  to  a  repwHatlwi 
at  ms,  and  an  overwhalmtng  body  of  senti- 
ment among  Daooocats  throug^seeit  the 
country.  Mr  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party 
win  not  Justify  my  supporting  It  in  a  pro- 
gram which  la  intolerant  of  the  views  of 
many  longstanding  Democrats,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  beet  Interests  of  the  country, 
sad  which  haa  orlpplad  the-  Ftaty  as  an  ef- 
feotlT*  political  iBstttntlon.  in  the  oountry. 

This  letter  will  serve  as  a  tepkj  to  oorre- 
qwndSQce  which  I  hava  reeetved  from  several 
others  seeking  my  support  in  this  year's 
campaign. 

Sincerely, 

DAvm  H.  Oi 


(Prom  the  Concxxssiohai.  Bnx>ao,  Wednee- 
day.  May  3.  1979) 

WOBKIKOMAN'S  Bnx  OT  RtcaTB 

Mr.  QAMaazLL.  Mr.  President,  on  Thursday. 
April  20,  of  this  year,  I  proposed  and  pub- 
lished In  Waablngtom  a  bill  of  rights  for  the 
American  worklngman.  In  an  appearance  be- 
fore the  Atlanta  Legal  Secretaries  Assoota- 
tlon  on  April  29,  I  elaborated  on  the  bill  of 
rights.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoso  the  text  of  my  remarks 
to  this  group  as  well  as  my  worklngmao's 
bill  of  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  fel- 
lows: 
Tbs  Atlamts  Lbssl  SxcacxAanss  Asboouttdn 

On  Thursday,  April  20  of  this  year,  I  pro- 
posed and  pubUshed  In  Washington  a  talU  of 
rights  for  the  Anaerlcau  working  nsan. 


Tha  warklng  nan's  tiUI  ot  rights  expreaaes 
la  ooaacDSB  saDS»t«nbs  'the  rlgfats  of  Auarl- 
oan  wOTkiav  paopM>wlK>  haea  supported  and 
drtendad  tha  Ataarinan  tystam.  The  Mil  of 
rights  i*»nt»M**  reapaet  for  thatr  labor,  and 
respaot  tut  tt»  thlags  they  balleva  in,  such 
as  pakriottam.  equal  opportuntty.  equal  taxa- 
tion, law  and  ordav,  aad  tbe  right  to  be 
heard.  Tha  working  naaa's  rights  are  et- 
liraaand  m  terms  of  tha  raspoasibllitlas  of 
otttansblp,  rathar  than  la  terms  of  the  prtn- 
legas. 

This  stateBsant  ot  tha  rights  of  worktag 
oaen  and  woaaeo  has  been  formulated  from 
aar  eapananaes.  aad  from  Uatanlag  to  disap- 
potntad  and  frustrated  ottlaens  on  my  "11b- 
tSBing  teuM"  U^tonghout  Oaorgla  and  in 
other  pacta  of  the  ooiuxtry. 

In  pubUShlng  thla  statement  of  the  work- 
ing man's  rlghta,  I  aaa  seeklBg  to  foous  atten- 
tion on  average  Aasarleaaa  and  their  ooa- 
oams.  Bf  their  support  of  tha  Araarloac 
syateat.  they  have  earned  the  right  to  receive 
q>eotaI  attention  from  thoee  who  ssrve  them. 
During  tha  upcoming  senatorial  campaign 
m  Oaorgla,  I  expect  to  talk  about  the  work- 
ing man's  rights  and  to  propose  speollio  solu- 
tions for  the  probleme  that  concern  them 
most.  I  wUl  ohauenge  other  cutdldatas  In 
this  '^TT**tr'  to  Join  ms  in  giving  Amsrlsan 
working  people  the  reoognltlon  they  deeerve. 
I  hava  sent  copies  of  the  working  man's 
bUl  of  rights  to  each  of  the  major  candidates 
for  the  Danoeratio  pneeidentlal  nomination, 
aa  weU  as  to  President  Nixon,  urging  them  to 
support  this  proposal  as  a  means  of  recog- 
nition and  national  commltmsnt  to  Ameri- 
caa  wortdng  people.  If  this  Nation  is  to  sur- 
vtve,  and  in  fact  if  any  of  thaee  candldatas 
ass  to  be  elected,  it  wlU  only  be  through  the 
si4>port  and  efforts  of  tha  Amsrloan  worktag 
man. 

Tha  DamocraUe  Party's  presidential  pri- 
mary campaigns  In  Florida.  Wlscoosln,  Penn- 
sylvKBla  and  riaewhere  have  dramatically 
dlaptayed  a  confidence  gap  between  Aaaattaan 
waridBOg  peopla  on  one  hand,  and  American 
pollttflal  leaders  and  the  preea  on  the  other. 
Ttw  reaults  of  thsse  campalgna  demonstrate 
that  the  so-eaUed  "leading  candidates"  have 
been  out  ot  touch  with  the  people  on  the 
Isauas  that  concern  the  people  moet.  Candi- 
dates sush  as  Oeorge  Wallace  and  George 
MiDOovem.  whom  the  press  and  political  ex- 
perts dlsoounted.  have  become  the  men  to 
boat. 

apeolfic  Issues  may  vary  from  State  to 
State,  but  it  is  clear  tha*  the  pubUc 
hiM.  no  use  for  eetabUshed  poUtlclans.  and 
that  a  feeling  of  being  used  and  abused  Is 
preratant  fttrinng  average  Americans. 

"Rie  political  skuatysla.  and  the  public  opin- 
ion experts,  like  to  refer  to  working  people 
aa  the  "sUent  majority."  It  has  been  (stylish) 
<wlth)  the  naUooal  peaea  to  think  they  are 
DamooraU  who  are  "liberal",  and  anxious 
for  changea.  This  is  because  moet  of  the 
Demoorats  with  whom  the  press  feels  cocn- 
fortaUa  enjoy  tinkering  with  society  and 
the  economy.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
the  working  people  of  this  country,  even  the 
poor  onss,  are  "ooaservatlve."  They  look 
for  strong  govemaaantai  action  to  protect 
their  status  and  their  opportimlties.  But.  as 
a  group  In  society,  they  are  not  intereeted 
in  radical  chsAges.  econoaalcaUy.  moraUy,  po- 
UtloaUy.  or  socially.  In  fact,  they  take  pride 
and  comfort  in  tha  security  of  the  status 
which  they  have.  'Threats  to  undermine  what 
tb«y  have  fought,  sweated,  and  dtad  to  faoid 
on  to  are  not  welcome. 

Por  some  tlma.  the  American  working  man 
has  blindly  trusted  his  leaders  to  serve  him. 
and  he  has  fallen  for  the  myth  about  prog- 
ress for  the  average  American  working  man. 
But  what  had  been  only  a  "pinch",  has 
now  become  a  throbbing  pain,  and  the  pain 
has  become  too  great  for  him  to  ignore. 

His  pocket  book  has  been  eroded  by  taxee 
and  Inflation,  his  moral  valaee  have  been 
eroded  by  permissiveness,  his  communities 


have  been'deelroyed^eoidal  taanlpulauon. 
aad  his  sons  haw  been  killed  and  maimed  In 
mlsdireotad  warfare. 

At  the  aame  ttme,  he  g«ta  court-martialed 
whDe  the  geaerala  giet  more  medals  His  chil- 
dren are  bused,  while  the  snobs  who  support 
busing  send  their  children  to  private  schools. 
He  lives  on  take-homo  pay  whUe  the  rich 
have  eubeldies  and  tax-free  income,  and  on 
top  of  all  (tf  that,  the  smut  peddlers,  dope 
peddlers,  and  rapists  are  set  free  on  his  chfl- 
dren  by  courts  that  he  has  paid  for. 
Talk  ^>out  pollution  of  the  air  and  water! 
And  what  is  more,  he  can  see  that  the 
leaden,  potttleal.  InteUectual.  boelnees.  mili- 
tary, and  trade  union,  wbo  have  conducted 
this  flaaeo  are  stiU  la  ptaee,  rich,  oomfort- 
able.  and  eatabliahad.  fun  of  new  so-callad 
"programs"  for  more  of  the  same,  and  not 
only  do  the  boeees  keep  driving  him  for  tnore 
work,  blood,  and  taxes,  but  they  want  to 
exclude  hhn  from  thetr  participation  In  the 
political  life  of  the  country.  It  is  popular 
with  the  elite  commentators  to  cont^ptu- 
ously  refer  to  >'«™  ««  "Arehle  Bunker",  a 
face  on  "the  Civic  Club  Circuit",  a  hard  hat. 
a  Mue  ooaar,  a  redneck  (an  ethnic)  or  even 
a  raelst. 

When  a  spokeman  comee  along  who  begins 
to  exprees  some  of  his  deeirty  felt  vle««.  the 
top  leaders  he  helped  elect  to  head  the  Demo- 
cratic party  tell  him  he  Is  not  welcome  at 
the  National  Convention.  He  can  sleep  on 
the  beach.  He  is  not  mvited  to  the  fund- 
raising  banquet.  There  Is  no  room  at  the  lun. 
Why,  be  is  so  maligned  by  the  eetabUshed 
powers,  that  no  so-called  reepeetlble  poli- 
tician wants  to  be  identified  with  him.  WeU. 
the  feeling  is  mutual. 

He  is  tired  of  eetaMlshment  leadership.  Be 
wants  one  of  his  own  boys,  who  has  sweated 
and  bled  a  ItUle  with  him.  lately,  one  who 
knows  how  to  get  the  hay  down  where  the 
goats  are. 

PotttloaUy,  he  is  out  for  the  beat  deal  he 
can  get.  Many  life-long  DemooraU  aa&ong 
this  group  no  longer  see  the  Republican  party 
as  the  only  enemy  of  the  American  working 
man.  They  feel  as  unwelcome  among  the  "In- 
tellectual snobs."  aa  they  would  among  the 
"robber  barons."  Thay  may  even  cast  a  pro- 
test vote  tot  a  candldaU  who  supposedly 
"can't  wlZL"  They  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  "tndepandentt"  of  today's  paUtloal 
spectrum. 

In  substance,  American  working  people  are 
fed  up  with  establlBhed  leadarahlp. 

They  know  that  the  sweat  of  American 
working  men  and  women  has  supported  the 
American  system,  and  that  thetr  blood  has 
defended  it.  In  thU  poUtlcal  year,  they  are 
entitled  to  have  thoee  running  for  oflloe  rec- 
ognise their  conoams.  and  to  commit  thsm- 
setves  to  protect  thetr  interest. 

It  Is  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  proposed 
a  bill  of  rights  for  the  American  working 
QMn.  It  is  a  oommltuksnt  by  me.  and  any 
others  who  wUl  Join  me.  to  honor  Amsrlea'e 
working  people  and  tha  things  thay  beUeea 
in. 

The  working  man's  bm  of  rights  states 
that  the  American  system  should  guarantee 
to  the  working  man  who  supports  it  the 
following  rights; 

First,  the  right  to  have  a  voice  In  run- 
ning, the  system — that  is  the  right  to  speak 
out,  to  be  heard,  and  to  get  action. 

Second,  the  right  to  be  free  of  abuse  and 
neglect  by  thoee  In  power — bureaucrats  en- 
trusted by  the  people  with  power  over  their 
lives  should  not  be  srrogant  or  insensitive, 
and  should  not  manipulate  working  people 
for  p<^tieal  purposee. 

Third,  the  right  to  have  others  shasa  in 
supporting  the  system — a  favored  few  should 
not  be  exempted  from  taxation  and  military 
service,  which  the  working  man  and  bis 
earnings  are  heavily  burdened  with  support- 
ing the  Axoerlcan  system. 

Fourth,  the  right  to  live  and  work  in  dig- 
nity— ^the  working  man  should  be  respected 
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tor  •upporUag  hUaMtf,  his  family  M>d  hia 
govsramaat  throu^  booMt  Ubor,  and  bU 
economic  Mcurlty  •bould  t>«  protwtad. 

Firth,  tb«  right  to  aqual  oppcrtunlty — 
equAl  aooMft  to  aduoatlon,  «aptoyiBant  and 
bmlnM  opportunlttM  should  be  ftvaUAbl« 
under  tn»  MitvprtM  uul  freedom  of  oboloe. 

aixth,  the  right  to  have  law  and  order — 
the  trwedomi  and  opportunltlee  of  the 
▲merloan  people  are  baaed  on  equal  juatlee 
uiuterlaw. 

SereQth,  the  right  to  be  protected  in  ra- 
Ugloua  and  moral  valuee— community  mo- 
rality Is  a  ooronatone  of  the  American  eye- 
tem  and  It  ■boold  ba  protected  agfttnst  tboae 
who  have  no  moral  raluea. 

■gbth.  the  right  to  be  recpeeted  for  their 
patdotUm — ^Amartean  working  people  do  not 
heeltate  to  stand  up  for  America,  and  they 
should  be  honored  for  doing  their  patriotic 
duty. 

Ninth,  the  right  to  be  free  of  free-loading — 
the  earalnga  of  working  people  should  not  be 
squandered  through  subaldlee.  give-aways, 
extravagance  and  waste,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Tenth,  the  right  to  be  free  of  brainwash- 
ing by  the  aatlonal  press — the  press  should 
see  that  the  working  man's  voice  la  heard, 
along  with  thoee  of  self-styled  "experts" 
whose  viewe  the  press  firefer.  Freedom  of  the 
press  Ls  a  reeponslblUty,  as  well  as  a  privilege. 

These  are  the  oonoems  of  average  Amerl- 
oan  people,  and  this  is  "the  message"  which 
they  want  to  send  to  Washington. 

No<w  you  might  ask,  who  are  the  American 
working  people  who  have  theee  rights? 

They  are  a  broad  mixture  al  American 
dtisens  of  all  ages,  who.  because  of  their 
statlOQ  La  Ufe.  their  opportunltlee,  and  their 
education  hav«  little  opportunity  for  shap- 
ing the  poUtkad.  eeonamlo  ot  social  direc- 
tions of  the  country.  Tet,  they  are  concerned 
about  our  coimtry.  They  are  concerned  about 
Its  future  as  a  place  In  which  they  and  their 
children  can  live  and  work.  They  are  blaak 
as  well  as  white,  virban  as  well  as  rural,  many 
relatively  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  relatively 
poor.  They  Include  men  and  women,  white 
collar  and  blue  collar,  young  and  okl. 

Characteristically,  they  work  for  a  living; 
Ttkey  are  patriotic;  They  believe  In  fair  treat- 
ment for  others;  They  have  a  sense  of  oom- 
monlty;  They  bellere  In  psteonal  responsi- 
bility; And  they  have  a  strong  rellgtoos  faith. 

In  summary,  they  are  hardwtvklng,  Gtod- 
fearlng.  patrtoUc,  tax  paying,  self-reliant 
Americana  who  have  been  taught  to  do  their 
duty,  and  to  be  teepee  if  ul  of  authority,  and 
they  expeot  thoee  entrusted  with  power  to 
run  things  right. 

Theee  are  the  working  people  whose  oon- 
oems I  have  sought  to  expreee  In  the  "work- 
ing man's  Bill  of  aighu".  I  am  telling  them 
that  I  have  heard  their  meeeage.  and  that  I 
am  passing  it  on  at  the  national  level. 

I  expect  to  keep  talking  about  tbe  work- 
ing oMkn  and  his  rights,  during  the  political 
campaigns  this  summer  and  faU.  Hopefully, 
this  discussion  will  develop  a  p>ositlve  pro- 
gram ror  the  solution  of  many  of  the  prob- 
ItxoM  which  have  been  troubling  our  coun- 
try. The  themee  which  run  through  tbe 
working  man's  BUI  of  Rights  are  "All-Amert- 
can".  They  are  themee  upon  which  Ameri- 
can working  people  from  aU  sections  of  the 
country  can  agree.  They  are  the  themes  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  was  buUt.  and  upon 
which  we  can  rebuild  for  the  future. 

The    WoaKiKo    Mam's    Bnx    or    Rights 
The  American  system  should  guarantee  to 
the  working  man   who  supports  It  the  fol- 
lowing rights: 

The  right  to  have  a  voloe  In  running  the 
system — American  working  people  should 
not  be  excluded  from  managing  the  system. 
They  have  the  right  to  speak  out  and  be 
heard.  The  working  man  of  this  country 
supporu  and  defends  the  system,  and  Is  en- 
tlUed    to    control    It,    because    institutions 


whlob  exist  under  the  system  are  the  ser- 
vanta  of  the  people.  Bemedleo  for  the  ooo- 
oarna  ol  the  working  man  should  be  con- 
venient and  prompt,  and  reforms  of  the 
system  should  be  easy. 

The  right  to  be  free  of  abuse  and  neglect 
by  those  in  power — persons  entrusted  with 
power  have  special  responslbllltlee  to  the 
workLng  people.  They  must  protect  working 
people,  as  wel  as  leave  them  alone.  Bureau- 
crats should  avoid  treating  working  pac^e 
aa  statistics  to  be  manipulated  for  political 
purpoaee.  Hiey  should  handle  tbe  people's 
buslneas  with  clean  hands.  Thoee  who  are 
arrogant  or  Inasoattlve  to  tiks  peofte  ttey 
serve  should  be  quickly  removed  from  olBee. 

Tba  ngbt  to  have  otbera  share  in  sanport- 
ing  tbe  system — neither  tax  dodging  nor 
draft  dodging  sould  be  permitted.  People 
with  accumulated  wealth  should  not  be  fa- 
vored and  exempted,  while  tbe  working  man 
and  his  earnings  ace  heavily  burdened  with 
supporting  the  system.  Every  cltlaen  has  an 
obllgatloo  to  serve  in  the  defense  of  the 
country  and  to  pay  bis  fair  share  In  taxes. 

The  right  to  live  and  work  in  dignity^ 
the  American  work  log  man  should  be  re- 
spected for  supportLog  hlmsalf,  his  family 
and  nis  government  through  honest  labor. 
His  personal  worth  as  a  contributing  cltlxen 
should  be  recogniaed  ai^  his  security  both 
□ow  and  In  future  years  should  not  be  de- 
graded by  economic  mismanagement. 

The  right  to  equal  opportunity — the 
American  working  man  is  encltled  to  share 
m  the  prosperity  produced  by  a  fair  eco- 
oomlc  iiystem.  A  productive  economy  will  be 
the  result  of  free  enterprise  and  freedom  of 
choice  by  the  worlcing  man.  Access  to  op- 
portunities m  education,  employment  and 
business  should  be  available  ch>  an  equal 
basis  without  arbitrary  interference  by  mo- 
Dopolies.  unfair  eoonomlc  controls  or  dls- 
crlnUnstion. 

The  right  to  have  Law  and  order — Law  and 
order  must  be  preeerved.  This  is  the  foun- 
datton  upon  which  the  freedotxks  smd  oppor- 
tunities of  the  working  man  are  based.  The 
system  should  provide  for  one  standard  of 
Justice  to  be  applied  without  regard  to  class. 
race,  or  station  In  life  i^mrmg  those  who 
support  the  system.  Laws  and  tbe  oSoers 
who  enforce  them  are  entitled  to  respect,  and 
legal  technicalities  should  not  be  permitted 
to  cripple  effective  law  enforcement. 

The  right  to  be  protected  in  religious  and 
moral  values — Personal  emd  family  morality 
should  be  protected  against  permissiveness 
and  disrespect.  Every  American  conununlty 
la  sustained  by  the  religious  and  moral 
valuee  of  its  people.  Religious  worship 
should  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  should  be 
respected  and  upheld. 

Tbe  right  to  be  reepected  for  their 
patriotism — Honor  should  be  the  reward  of 
workliig  people  who  have  tried  to  do  their 
patriotic  duty,  lliey  are  committed  to  a 
strong  national  defense  system  and  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  for  America.  They  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  themselves  and 
their  country,  and  should  not  be  ridiculed 
for  their  patriotism  or  made  scapegoats  for 
mismanagement  by  higher-upe. 

The  right  to  be  free  of  free  loading — The 
earnings  of  working  people  should  not  be 
squandered  through  subaldlee,  glve-a-ways. 
extravagance  and  waste.  The  American 
working  man  is  oompaeatonate,  but  his  gen- 
eroalty  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  by 
tboae  capable  of  supporting  themselvee. 
Charity  shoxild  not  be  extended  to  free- 
loaders ...  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  right  to  be  free  of  brainwashing  by 
tbe  national  press — The  press  should  not 
scorn  or  Ignore  the  concerns  of  the  working 
people  and  should  see  that  the  working 
man's  voice  is  heard,  freedom  of  the  press, 
air  wavee.  and  mall  service  obligates  the 
media  to  serve  the  working  people  and  not 
cater  to  special  intereet  groupe  and  power 
structures   The  press  is  obligated  to  pubUah 


the  truth.  The  Amarlcan  werklng  m^a  ^i^_- 
not  need  to  ba  apoon  fed  by  aalf -styled  "ts- 
perta"  who  feed  him  only  wlxat  they  want 
him  to  know. 


VOTINO  BY  NONRasSmSMT 
DOMZCIUARIES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  PrMldcnt,  1  Join  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  trom  Utas- 
land  (Mr.  Mathias)  In  oosponsortag  s 
4082,  a  bill  to  amend  tbe  Voting  Rl^ 
Act  of  1970  to  eetebUsh,  as  Federal  ]am, 
the  principle  that  a  txmveldent  domldll- 
ary  of  a  State  residing  abroad  may  not 
be  denied  tbe  right  to  vote  in  a  Federal 
election  morely  because  be  has  reUn- 

qiilahed  his  pfaysleal  place  of  abode  In  his 
domiciliary  State. 

The  past  10  years  have  been  marked 
by  signlfleant  IcgtslatlTe  derelopmenti 
In  the  voting  rights  field.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  1970  amend- 
ments to  that  act,  and  the  26th  amoid- 
ment  to  tbe  Constitution  have  been  ma- 
jor breakthroughs  in  providing  effective 
instruments  to  meet  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination against  millions  of  American 
voters  previously  disenfranchised  by 
race,  age,  or  residence.  None  of  these 
landmark  pieces  of  legislation,  however, 
has  clearly  resolved  the  problem  of 
American  citizens  residing  abroad.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  that  S.  4082  should 
be  enacted. 

At  present,  there  are  trver  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  American  civilians  re- 
siding abroad  who  are  effectively  barred 
from  voting  in  Federal  elections  by  com- 
plex and  reetrlctlve  State  laws  applicable 
to  voting  by  nonresldaits.  Theee  clrtt- 
ians  include  thousands  of  buslnessmeB, 
as  •well  as  teachers,  lawyers,  accoimtants, 
engineers,  and  other  professional  per- 
sons, serving  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try abroad  and  subject  to  UJS.  tax  lam 
and  other  obligations  of  American  citi- 
zenship. For  the  most  part,  these  civil- 
ians in  the  Nation's  service  abroad  main- 
tain contact  with  affairs  at  home  throng 
correspondence,  television  and  radio,  and 
American  newspapers  and  magazines.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  individuals  and 
their  families  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  their  choioe  because  of  restrictive 
pro'vtslons  of  certain  State  laws  which  in 
terras  or  effect  require  phjrslcal  presence 
In  the  State  for  the  exercise  of  the  IxaJlot. 

Although  Congress,  through  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1970,  e3Ubllshed  the 
requirement  that  each  State  provide  for 
absentee  registration  for  persons  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  in  a  Presidential 
election,  only  citizens  of  a  minority  of 
States  are  clearly  entitled  and  enaJaled 
to  register  and  vote  in  Federal  electiiHis 
while  residing  abroad.  Some  States  re- 
quire a  voter  to  be  physically  present  at 
the  time  of  voting;  others  require  him 
to  maintain  a  home  In  the  State.  An- 
other State  allows  temporary  absentees 
to  vote  for  3  years  but  no  longer.  Several 
States  disenfranchise  civilians  abroad 
by  falling  to  provide  absentee  registra- 
tion or  absentee  ballots.  In  eex;h  of  these 
instances,  overseas  domicUiarles  are  ef- 
fectively rendered  ineligible  to  vote  de- 
spite the  congressional  mandate  of  1970. 

Recognizing  the  inequity  that  may 
exist   under  current   Federal  law.   the 
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naiaware  General  Assembly  recently 
rZuided  the  election  laws  of  my  State 
to  liwire  that  dvtMans  temporftrlly  lly- 
iBg  outside  the  United  States,  who  aM 
otiiervlse  eligible  to  vote,  would  not  be 
(KnJed  sufferage. 

By  ep«^<^^"g  S-  4082.  OoDgrees  wm 
msrely  extend  to  aU  UJB.  dttens  restd- 
\M  abroad— who  otherwise  qualify  to 
vote  under  the  election  laws  of  their 
gtgto— the  same  protection  afrorded 
nonresidait  domlcillaries  of  Delaware. 

Various  American  leaders,  including 
distinguished  pta>Uc  offldjOs  repreaKit- 
ing  both  political  parties,  have  stated  on 
many  occasions,  the  importance  of  tbe 
raenfranchisement  of  AmMrlccms  re8id> 
ing  abroad.  President  Ebenhower,  in 
submitting  his  proposal  for  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955,  stressed 
the  Importance  of  legislation  to  preserve 
the  voting  rights  of  citizens  In  the  Na- 
tion's service  overseas. 

I  hope  the  next  Congress  will  carefully 
consider  this  former  President's  message 
and  to  enact  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathus)  to  extend  to  750,000 
Americans  the  fundamental  right  of  suf- 
fnge.  

RimRSaiENT  OF  SENATOR  KARL  E. 
MUNDT,  OF  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  after  34 
years  in  Congress,  Kakl  Mtrnpr  returns  to 
his  beloved  State  of  South  Dakota  and 
to  earned  retirement.  We  wish  him  well 
and  we  know  that  his  beloved  wife,  Mary, 
atid  he  will  be  happy  living  among  their 
dear  friends  and  taking  up  agtdn  with 
old  acquaintances. 

The  senior  Sttoator  from  South  Dakota 
has  left  his  mark  in  the  Soaate  after  four 
terms.  He  has  spoken  out  long  and  loud 
for  a  strong  defense  and  at  all  times  bas 
supported  efforts  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  our  ttitemational  relatlODS 
with  the  rest  of  the  worKL  We  win  mtts 
Senator  Kari  Mtmur:  we  wlQ  miss  his 
sage  advice  and  his  wise  counsel,  and 
most  importantly  his  friendship. 


^  DEFICIENCIES  IN  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
view,  last  evening's  debate  concerning 
the  proposed  spending  limit  legislation, 
and  the  question  of  legislative  authority 
and  responsibltlty  which  was  Involved. 
l»xmsht  to  the  surface  one  of  tbe  moet 
fundamental  deficiencies  in  oiur  Ameri- 
can Government  today. 

I  certainly  wish  to  Join  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  In  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
pacrwooo)  on  the  outstanding  address 
which  he  delivered  on  this  subject  dar- 
ing the  proceedings.  He  placed  tbe  im- 
plications of  what  we  were  doing  in  ma- 
jestic perspective,  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  historical  development  of  legidattve 
power  and  reaponiithHtty,  but  also  tn 
terms  of  the  ncar-comi^^e  abdloatlan 
of  it  in  modern  times  in  this  ConsresB. 

However,  as  I  advised  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  I  differed  with  Mm  in  his  coneta- 
slon  that  tbe  adoptkn  of  a  siwiwtlmr 


limit  would  be  wrong:  in  faet,  I  eonsUter 
ita  adoptkm  to  bav^been  Imminently 
correct.  In  fact,  to  aoopt  such  a  ^lend- 
ing  limit  appUoaUe  only  to  tbe  balance 
of  the  ctnrent  flecal  imx  is  in  truth  only 
a  very  minor  abdication,  and  might  sim- 
ply be  viewed  as  a  technical  adjustment, 
something  which  might  have  been  done 
on  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  legislative  session 
rather  than  tbe  last. 

As  compared  with  tbe  unlimited  au- 
thority ddegated  by  Congrees  to  tbe 
President  msder  the  Tonkin  resolution, 
to  enter  into  and  conduct  warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  sweeping  au- 
thority given  to  the  President  imder  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Acts,  to  take 
control  of  the  national  economy,  tbe  set- 
ting of  a  7-montb  spending  limit  pales 
into  insignificance. 

As  Senator  PaoxmRX  pointed  out  dur- 
ing tbe  debate,  tbe  speiuUng  limit  is  ac- 
tually a  limit  on  tbe  Exeoitive  depart- 
rasoX.  in  regard  to  spending,  rather  than 
a  restriction  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
fix  governmental  policy.  The  realities  of 
the  President's  power  under  the  spend- 
ing limitation  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  such  that  the  Presi- 
dent's power  is  more  a  matter  of  trim- 
ming tbe  congreesional  budget,  rather 
than  fixing  priorities  and  destroying 
programs. 

And  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress 
has  delegated  some  of  its  constitutional 
powers  to  the  President,  It  Is  simply 
a  comer  li^  which  Congress  bas 
painted  itself.  If  tbe  Congress  truly  be- 
lieves In  a  $850  bUUon  spending  limit. 
It  has  no  realistic  way  of  implementing 
it  at  this  late  hoar,  other  than  to  give 
the  President  the  discretion. 

In  my  mind,  passage  of  the  spending 
limit  legislation  is  simply  a  recognition 
that  Congress  bas  spMit  years  in  creating 
a  condition  of  legislative  bankruptcy, 
and  by  enacting  this  measure  has  simply 
declared  tbe  conditions  that  exist,  and 
has  asked  the  Presbknt  to  act  tempo- 
rarily as  itg  trustee. 

That  mar  be  a  repngittBt  conclusion 
to  reach,  but  the  sooner  that  it  Is  ac- 
kimwledged.  In  ray  Judgment,  the  quicker 
Congress  will  direet  its  attrition  toward 
fiacal  reeponslMUty^  Hopefully,  the  next 
session  of  Congress  wiU  begin  with  a 
spending  limit  to  which  It  win  adhere 
throughout,  thereby  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  an  lltti-hour  delegation  of  its 
authority  whether  technical  or  other- 
wise, to  the  Prealdent. 

Hopefully,  tbe  amendment  added  to 
the  bin  by  Senator  McGlzixah,  seddng 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  committee 
to  provide  budgettfy  management  for 
Congress,  will  result  in  some  fiscal  self- 
dlscipltne  in  future  sessloos  of  Congress. 
Unless  some  such  self-dlacipltnp  is  Insti- 
tuted, the  time  wffl  come  when  It  win  be 
more  dangerous  for  Congrees  to  ocmvene, 
than  for  Congress  not  to  meet  at  all. 

While  deal&ic  wltti  the  qoertion  at 
spending  limits,  might  I  eacpress  my  re- 
gret that  Senator  Pmkmiu  withdrew 
from  consideration  Ms  propoeri  to  reduce 
the  spending  limit  to  tMS-bffllon,  Instead 
of  $250  UUion.  I  had  t^anned  to  vote  for 
that  amendment;  had  it  come  to  a  vote, 
either  by  voice  or  by  record  vote. 


TRIBXrrE  TO  B.  BTVERBTT  X>RDA14K 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  oar 
^p»giyuh«H  coUeague  and  friend.  B. 
EvucTT  JoaPAH.  will  retire  upon  ad- 
joununcnt  after  15  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  America  and  the  State  of  North 
Carcdina  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

On  my  many  visits  to  the  beautiful 
State  of  North  Carolina,  I  always  try  to 
visit  the  Outer  Banks  near  Nags  Head 
and  Cape  Hatteras.  In  that  area  stand  a 
few  sand  dunes  several  hundred  feet 
high  towering  over  tbe  others.  Tbs 
largest  oA  the  sand  dunes  is  made  of  one 
Rrain  of  sand  atop  another  grain  of  sand. 
Over  tbe  yean,  tbe  grains  of  sand  per- 
sist and  they  continue  to  accumulate  un- 
til they  become  mountains,  defying  age 
and  the  selfish  and  destructive  winds. 

Mr.  Presldrat,  this  allusion  to  nature 
and  the  building  of  a  mammoth  sand 
dime  is  a  fitting  analogy  to  the  legislative 
record  of  Evgurr  Joraaii  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

North  Carolina  is  an  agricultural  State 
and  as  such  her  people  and  Industry  are 
vitally  dependent  upon  flood  control,  ir- 
rigation, water  supply,  price  supports 
and  rural  development.  For  nearly  15 
years,  Evuett  Johdah  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  put  the  grains  of  sand  together 
to  mi^e  the  sturdy  mountains.  He  has 
wolfed  for  the  authorizations  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Scott  Reservior.  the  New 
Hope  Dam.  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse  Res- 
ervoir and  many  other  water  control 
projects.  He  has  fought  for  the  interests 
of  farmov  and  agrlcaltural  processors 
and  enaUed  bis  State's  farmers  and 
faimwotkers  to  recognise  some  gain 
from  their  hard  li^»r  on  the  fields. 

North  Carcdina  is  Quickly  developlnci-. 
as  a  leader  In  our  Nation's  maritime  In- 
dustry, but  the  Dsountaina  of  Jobe  and  in- 
dustry created  by  her  maritime  develop- 
ment would  not  have  been  possible  'with- 
out EvzHRT  JoasAK  combinlsg  tbe  grains 
of  sand.  BvnsTT  Jouah  vms  largely  re- 
spMuible  for  development  of  tbe  ports 
at  Wilmington  and  Morehead  City  and 
the  Improvement  of  navigation  on  tbe 
Cape  Fear  River.  I  concur  with  Senator 
ERvnr  when  he  said:  « .- 

Bmreys  and  planning  for  most  other  flood 
control,  navigation.,  and  beach  protection 
pffojeeta  now  authorised  or   in   progress  In 

tbe  State  likewise  bear  the  distinctive  Jor- 
dan stamp. 

The  Jordan  stamp,  the  legislative  sand 
dune  which  wiU  not  be  blown  away  by 
time  ca  the  winds  of  unreasonable  parti- 
sanship, stands  as  a  monument  to  IS 
years  of  devoted  senlce  to  the  State  and 
the  p>eople  of  North  Carolina  he  held  so 
dearly. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  served  with 
EvERZTT  Jordan  and  even  prouder  that 
I  can  call  him  my  friend. 


CELEBRATINO  THB  25TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  ISRAELI  INDCPKNDXNCE 

Mr.  wnZilAMB.  Mr.  Preeldent.  May 
197S.  'Win  mark  tbe  25th  anniversary  of 
tbe  establishment  of  Israeli  statdhood. 
This  observance  is  worthy  of  woridwlde 
praise  and  recognlttim  and  win  be  ap- 
propriately cdeteated  by  the  people  of 
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I«nel  for  an  entire  year,  from  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  until  September  1973. 

Since  the  Mrth  of  thla  ootmtry  on  Ifay 
15,  194S.  Israel  ha«  grown  and  dgreloprt 
Into  a  proud  nation.  In  only  24  years, 
Israel  haa  become  recognised  and  re- 
spected among  the  world's  powerful  na- 
tions as  an  independent  and  serious 
mexaber  of  t2ie  world  community. 

However,  these  24  years  of  existence 
have  also  been  seattered  with  bitter 
hardships.  Tliree  major  wars  within  that 
short  time  have  caused  undue  and  serl- 
out  burden  on  these  brave  people.  Their 
c<mtlnu(His  need  for  siipplles  and  equip- 
ment In  order  to  survive  the  aggression 
of  the  Arab  nations  has  deeply  harmed 
the  wealth  of  that  nation.  The  use  of 
Israeli  men  and  women  as  soldiers  will 
surely  continue  to  effect  the  growth  and 
devdopment  of  the  country's  sciences 
and  techndogy. 

But  the  Israeli  people  have  not  cxily 
survived  this  economic  and  social  dam- 
age, they  have  developed  in  spite  of  It. 
Products  and  worlES  of  Israel  are  found 
throughout  the  world.  Food  products  are 
available  In  markets  the  world  over.  Art 
masterpieces  are  found  In  vlrtviaUy  thou- 
sands of  galleries  and  museums,  and  ez- 
cellmt  literary  works  are  located  In 
llbrarlCB  In  numerous  countries. 

m  order  that  Israel  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  develop  and 
prosper,  I  believe  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  Vbe  United  States  continue 
to  actively  and  effectively  aid  and  sup- 
port this  young  but  vital  eoimtry.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Israeli  people  wish  to 
TTiaiTrtatn  interoadonal  peace,  but  It  Is 
also  obvious  that  her  very  existence  is 
continuously  threatened  by  outside 
forces.  The  Israeli  people  are  brave  and 
determined  patrtots  and  are  truly  worthy 
of  the  support  and  praise  of  all  free  men 
throui^oot  the  world. 

Mr.  rmwIiVint.  tbe  next  year  wlU  be  an 
^Tproprtate  tribute  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. It  win  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
grave  and  enormous  task  before  those 
cltlxens — a  task  of  maintaining  inde- 
pendence) and  struggling  for  survival. 

The  year  honoring  the  26th  anniver- 
sary of  Israel  independence  will,  there- 
fore, be  a  fitting  time  for  we,  in  the 
United  States  smd  ttie  free  world,  to 
praise  and  acknowledge  their  fine 
achievements  tmd  offer  our  moral  en- 
couragement in  their  quest  to  remain 
free. 

.\MEITOMENT  OP  SHCTION  3506.  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1&54- 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  oon- 
sideratlon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  7577)  to 
amend  section  3306  of  the  Intemsa  Rev- 
enue Code  o<  1954. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PHOXiaKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDnfG  OFFICER.  Wlthwat 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wlB  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tb*  end  of  tiM  Act  add  a  new  tlUa  m 

foUows: 
8ac.  3 — Tha,t  tbls  UUa  m&y  be  clMd  as  Um 

"Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973". 

ronatoB  akd  occuiaATioM  or  fubposx 
Sbc.  a.  The  OoQgrew  finds  tJi*t  demaods 
far  funds  Uirougii  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted borrowing  programs  are  Increasing 
roster  than  the  total  supply  of  credit  and 
chat  such  borrowings  are  not  adequately  co- 
arUfnated  wltb  overall  Federal  flsoal  and  debt 
managwneat  poUelee.  The  purpose  of  this 
Act  U  to  asBure  ocxirdlnatlon  of  these  pro- 
grams with  the  oreraU  economic  and  fiacai 
policies  of  the  Oovemment,  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  bor- 
ro>wlngs  from  the  public,  and  to  assure  that 
sjch  borrowings  are  financed  In  a  manner 
least  dlsruptlTe  of  private  financial  markets 
and  Institutions. 

Dxronnoivs 
Sxc.  3.  For  the  pinpoees  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "Federal  agencr"  means  an 
eaeontlve  department,  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral eetabU&hment.  or  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  established  by  the  Congress  which  Is 
owned  m  whole  c»'  in  pert  by  the  United 
State*. 

(3)  The  term  "obligation"  means  any  note, 
bozid,  debenture,  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness, but  does  not  Include  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  or  stock  evidencing  an  ownership 
intareet  in  the  Issuing  pyderal  agency. 

(8)  The  term  "guarantee"  means  my  guar- 
antee, insurance,  or  other  pledge  with  re- 
spect to  the  paysoent  o<  all  or  part  In  the 
principal  or  interest  on  any  obligation,  but 
does  not  include  the  Insurance  of  deptoslts, 
shares,  or  other  withdrawable  accounts  In 
flnanctal  institutions,  or  any  (guarantee  or 
pledge  arising  out  of  a  statutory  obligation 
to  insure  such  deposits,  aharee.  or  other 
withdrawable  accounts. 

(4)  The  term  Bank"  means  the  Fedazal 
FlnAnclng  Bank  established  by  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

CBXATION  or  BANK 

8sc.  4.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  which  shall  have  succession  until 
dissolved  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Bank 
Shan  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Bank  shall  be  an  Instrumentality  at 
ths  TJliltad  States  Ooyemment  and  shall 
maintain  such  ofBces  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  conduct  ot  its  buslnssB. 

BOASO  or  DUCTOSS 

Sbc.  0.  (a)  Tbs  Bank  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  axul  four  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  the  officers  or  employees  of  the  Bank 
or  of  any  Federal  agency.  The  Chairman  and 
each  other  member  of  the  Board  may  desig- 
nate some  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Ooivemment  to  serve  In  his  place. 

(b)  Ths  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
tbs  call  ot  lU  Qbsirman.  The  Board  shaU 
determlns  the  general  poUeles  which  shall 
gorem  the  operations  of  the  Bank.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  select  and  effect 
tbs  appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  fill 
such  offices  ss  may  be  provided  for  In  the 
bylaws,  and  such  persons  shall  be  the  exec- 
utive oncers  of  the  Bank  and  shall  discharge 
susb  exacatlre  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  bylaws  or  by 
tbs  Board  of  Directors.  The  members  of  the 
Board  and  their  designees  shall  not  receive 
compensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board. 
TUM  irriuMs 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Bank  Is  autbortasd  to  make 
commitments  to  purchase  and  sell,  and  to 
purchase  and  sell  on  terms  and  conditions 
determined    by    the    Bank,    any    obligation 
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which  Is  Issued,  stdd,  or  guanmtesd  by  s^ 
Fedsral  agancy.  Any  PWUiat  agsney  wtOoh  i 
authorlssd  to  Issue,  sell,  or  gusimntee  sav 
obUgHtlon  Is  authorised  to  Issue  or  teU  such 
obligations  dtrsetly  to  tbs  Bank. 

fb)  Any  purchase  by  the  Bank  shsU  be 
upon  such  terms  and  condttlMis  as  to  ytsM-- 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  leas  than  a  rate  detsr- 
m&Md  by  tb»>  Ssesetary  of  the  Tressa* 
taking  into  coasldsnrtkin  (l)  tbs  cutnat 
arsrage  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob. 
ligations  of  the  United  States  of  comparahie 
mattaity,  or  (3)  whenever  the  Bank's  own 
obligations  outstandlag  are  sufficient,  tbs 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  obll. 
gatloas  of  the  Bank  of  comparable  maturity ' 

(c)  Tbs  Bank  Is  aathodaed  to  charge  fees> 
for  Its  commitments  and  other  services  ads* 
qiiate  to  cover  all  expenses  and  to  provide  for 
tha  accumulation  of  reasonable  contingency 
reserres. 

TSXASURT  APPROVAL 

Saa  7.  (a)  To  ensure  the  orderly  and  co- 
ordinated marketing  of  Treasury  and  Fed- 
eral agency  obligations  and  aHJroprlate  fl- 
nanclng  planning  with  respect  thereto,  and 
to  facilitate  the  effective  financing  of  pro- 
grams authorised  by  law  subject  to  the  vp. 
pllcabte  provisions  of  such  law,  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  tb*  Trea8XU7  shall 
be  required  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  method  of  financing, 

(2)  the  source  of  financing, 

(3)  the  tuning  of  financing  In  relation  to 
market  conditions  and  financing  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  and 

(4)  the  flnanring  terms  and  condlttons. 
including  rates  of  Interest  and  maturities, 
of  obligations  Issued  or  sold  by  any  Federal 
agsney;  except  that  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to  obligations  Issued  or 
sold  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  which 
exprsBsly  prohibits  any  guarantee  of  such 
obagatlons  by  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  a  Fed- 
eral agezicy  for  bis  approval  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shaU  act  promptly  either  to  grant 
his  approval  or  to  advlae  the  agency  of  the 
reasons  for  withholding  his  approval.  In  no 
case  shall  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
withhold  such  approval  for  a  period  longer 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  unless, 
prior  to  the  end  of  such  period,  he  submits 
to  the  Congress  a  detailed  explanation  of 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  Expedited  treat- 
ment shall  be  aoo^rded  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Federal  agency  advises  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  unusual  circumstances 
require  such  treatment. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  submit  financing  plans  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  at  such  times  and 
in  such  forms  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

imriAL  CAPiTAi. 
Sbc.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  advance  the  funds  necessary 
to  provide  initial  capital  to  the  Bank.  Each 
such  advance  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
ths  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  tbe  United  States 
of  comparable  maturity.  Interest  payments 
on  such  advances  may  be  deferred,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  but  any  such  de- 
ferred payments  shall  themselves  boar  inter- 
est at  the  rate  specified  in  this  section. 
Tbsre  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000.  which  sbaU  be  avall- 
abls  for  the  purposes  of  this  asctlon  wlth- 
o\u  flsoal  year  limitation. 

OSU6ATIOMS   OV   THS    BAKK 

asc.  d.  (a)  The  Bank  Is  authorlaed.  with 
the  i4>proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  Issue  publicly  and  have  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  not  in  excess  of  $15,000,000,000 
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or  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  au- 
morised  In  appropriations  Acts,  of  obUga- 
qpM  having  sooh  maturltass  and  bearing 
gtidi  rate  or  rates  of  Intsrest  as  may  be  ds- 
tannlned  by  the  Bank.  Suob  obligations  may 
{,«  redeemable  at  the  option  of  ths  Bank 
before  maturity  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
(tlpulated  therein.  So  far  as  is  l>«aslble,  tbe 
debt  structure  of  the  Bank  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  Its  asset  structure. 

(b)  The  Bank  Is  also  authorlssd  to  Issue 
its  obligations  to  the  Ssoretary  of  the  TresS- 
ujy  and  the  Secretary  of  ths  Trsssury  may 
In  his  discretion  purchase  or  agree  to  pur- 
ctasae  any  such  obligations,  and  for  such 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
suthorUsed  to  use  as  a  pubUc  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
MBuritles  may  be  Issued  under  ths  Saeond 
Liberty  Bond  Act  are  extended  to  include 
(uob  purchases.  Saob  purchase  of  obllga- 
tioDS  by  the  Secretary  of  ths  Treasury  xin- 
der  this  subsection  shall  be  upon  such  terms 
sod  conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  Statas 
of  comparable  maturity.  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  hs  shall 
determine,  any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by 
him  imder  this  subsection.  All  purchases  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
obligations  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  tnuisaettons  of  ths 
United  states. 

(c)  The  Bank  may  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  putebaas  obligations  of 
the  Bank  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
In  such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  tbs  hold- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ree\Ut- 
ing  from  such  required  purchases  to  exceed 
|SjOOO,000,0000  at  any  one  time.  This  sub- 
Mctlon  shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  authority  of  tbe  Secretary  to  purchass 
obligations  of  the  Bank  in  excees  of  such 
amount. 

(d)  Obligations  of  tbe  Bank  Issued  pimni- 
ant  to  this  section  shall  be  lawful  invest- 
ments, and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for 
all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the  in- 
vestment or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  under 
the  authority  or  control  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  tbe  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rioo,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  tbe  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  any 
offlcer  or  offices  thereof. 


Sac.  10.  Tbe  Bank  shall  have  power — 
(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, m  Its  corporate  name; 

(3)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
■eal.  which  shaU  be  JudlclaUy  noticed: 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rales,  and  regulations  as  may  be  neceasary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business; 

(4)  to  conduct  its  buslnsss,  carry  on  Its  c^- 
erstlons,  and  have  offloee  and  exerdas  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  in  any  Stats 
without  regard  to  any  quallfleatlon  or  «<»rnifcr 
statute  In  any  State; 

(5)  to  leass,  pmrcbase,  or  otbsrwlss  acquire, 
own,  hold,  laoiprove,  uss,  or  otbsrwlss  deal 
In  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed  or  any  interest  therein,  wherever  slt- 
usted: 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  servloBS, 
or  of  proprety,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible,  In  aid  of  any  of  ths  pur- 
poses of  tbs  Bank; 

(7)  to  seU,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  Isaee, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dlsposs  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attomsys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  Im  required,  to 


define  their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such 
oonqtsnsatlon  for  tbsir  aervloes  as  may  be 
dstarmlned,  subjeet  to  the  ctvfl  serrlce  and 
classlfloatloa  laws,  to  require  bonds  for  tham 
and  pay  tbs  p»»»"«""'  thsreof; 

(9)  to  enter  Into  coatxaets,  to  exeeute  In- 
struments to  Incur  llahllltWia,  and  to  do  all 
things  as  are  iiiireawiy  or  Inoldsntal  to  tbe 
proper  managemsnt  of  Its  affairs  ami  ths 
proper  condoct  to  its  business; 

(10)  to  act  through  any  corporate  or  othsr 
agency  or  Instromentallty  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  utUlae  tbe  serrtoes  thereof  on 
a  retmbnraable  basis,  and  any  sucb  agency 
or  InstrumentaUty  is  authorlaed  to  provide 
servloes  as  rsquasted  by  tbs  Bank;  and 

(11)  to  determine  the  character  of  and  tbe 
neoeaslty  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
provisions  of  law  speolfloally  applicable  to 
Oovemment  corporations. 

XXXICFTIOKS 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Ths  Bank,  Its  property.  Its 
f  ranch  tee,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  othsr  funds,  and  Its  Income 
ShaU  be  exempt  from  aU  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Impoeed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority:  ex- 
oq>t  that  (1)  any  real  property  and  any  tan- 
gible personal  property  of  tbe  Bank  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  aooordlng  to  Its  value  as 
other  suob  property  Is  taxed,  end  (3)  any 
obUgatk>n  Isaued  by  tbs  Bank  shaU  be  subject 
to  Fedsral  taarattnn  to  tbs  sams  extent  as 
obligations  of  private  corporations  are  taxed. 

(b)  AU  obligations  issued  by  tbe  Bank 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
exempted  saouittles  wltbln  tbs  meaning  of 
section  3(a)  (3)  of  tbe  Securities  Aot  of  1988 
(16  UJB.O.  770(a)(3)),  oi  ssetlon  3(a)  (13) 
of  the  Securities  Kachange  Aot  at  1934  (IB 
UB.O.  780(a)  (13)),  and  of  seotton  304(a)  (4) 
of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1989  (16  UJS.O. 
77ddd<a)  (4) ) . 

(0)  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  tbe  budget 
status  of  ths  Federal  agandes  selling  oblU 
gattons  to  ths  Bank  under  section  6(a)  ot 
tills  Act,  or  tbs  method  of  budget  aooount- 
Ing  for  thsftr  traasaotlons.  Ths  rsee^its  and 
dlahUTseensnts  of  tbe  Bank  In  the  dlsoharge 
of  its  funotkms  shaU  not  be  Included  In  the 
totals  of  tbe  budget  of  tbe  United  States 
Oovenunent  and  shall  be  exsmpt  from  any 
general  llmttatlnn  Impoeed  by  statute  or  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays) 
of  the  United  States. 

PBBrAKATIOir  or  OSLmATXOKS 

Sac.  13.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
dsUvery  by  the  Bank,  tbe  Secretary  of  ths 
Treasury  Is  authorised  to  prepare  such  obli- 
gations In  suob  form  as  the  Bank  may  ap- 
prove, such  obligations  when  prepared  to  be 
held  in  tbe  Treasury  subject  to  dsUvery  upon 
order  by  the  Bank.  Tbe  engraved  ptatee,  dies, 
bed  pleoee.  and  other  material,  executed  in 
oonneotlon  therewith  SbaU  remain  in  tha 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ths 
Bank  SbaU  reimburse  tbe  Saoretary  at  tba 
Treasury  for  any  expendlturee  made  In 
preparation,  custody,  and  daUvery  of  sucii 
obligations. 

AXirUAI.  BXrOBT 

Sbc.  13.  Tbe  Bank  shaU,  as  soon  as  prao- 
tloable  after  tbe  end  of  each  flsoal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  its  operations  and  ao- 
tlvlMss. 

OaUOATIOlTS  BT.TmWIiB  FOa  pubghasb  bt 
NAnOMAI.  BAXKS 

Sac.  14.  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  seeticm  6130  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  ( 13  UJ3.G.  34) .  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  obligations  of  tbe  Federal 
Financing  Bank"  Immediately  after  "or  obli- 
gations, participations,  or  other  instruments 
of  or  Issued  by  tbe  Federal  National  Mort- 


gavB  Association  or  ths  Oovemment  National 
Itfortgag*  Association,". 

oovxurKZjrr  coaroaAziQK  covraoL  act 
Sbc.  18.  The  budget  and  audit  provlstoos 
of  the  Oovemment  CorporaUon  Control  Aot 
(31  VS.C.  841  et  seq.)  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  Federal  nnandng  Bank  In  the  same 
mann«w  as  they  are  applied  to  the  wholly 
owned  Oovemment  corporations  named  in 
sectian  101  of  such  Aot  (31  UJB.C.  840). 

PATicxKTs  ON  BBHAi.r  ov  ruBLJC  sooms 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  purchase  by  the 
Bank  of  the  obligations  of  any  local  pubUc 
body  or  agency  within  tbe  United  States 
shaU  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  an  m- 
crease  in  borrowing  costs  to  such  local  public 
body  or  agezicy  as  a  result  of  the  purchase 
by  tbe  Bank  of  its  obligations.  The  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  guaranteeing  such  obliga- 
tions, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  TYeasury,  ahail  estimate  tbe  borrowing 
costs  that  would  be  Incurred  by  the  local 
public  body  or  agency  if  its  obUgatioits  ware 
not  sold  to  ths  Bank. 

(b)  Tbe  Federal  agency  guaranteeing  ob- 
ligations purchased  by  the  Bank  may  con- 
tract to  nuUte  periodic  payments  to  the  Bank 
which  SbaU  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  costs  to 
the  Bank  of  purchasing  obligations  of  local 
public  bodies  or  agencies  upon  terms  and 
conditions  as  prescribed  in  this  section  rather 
than  as  prescribed  by  section  0.  Such  con- 
tracts may  be  made  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions therefor,  and  appropriations  for  rpuking 
payments  under  such  contracts  are  hereby 
autboriaed. 

Ko  ncTABUCBirr 

Sao.  17.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con-*^ 
strued  as  impairing  any  authority  or  reapon- 
slbUity  of  the  Presklant  or  the  Saoretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  any  other  provlaion  of 
law,  nor  sbaU  anything  in  this  Act  affeot  m 
any  manner  any  provision  of  law  oonoem- 
Ing  the  right  of  any  Federal  agsney  to  seU 
obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  authority  or  responsibUlty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  TYeasary  to  purdiase  suob 
obligations. 

sBPtuwn.rrr 

Sac.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
Btanoe,  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  tbe  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  clrcum^ 
stances,  shaU  not  be  affected. 


sFramivs  oatb 
Sac.  19.  This  Aot  beoomss  sffeottve  upon 
tbe  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  section 
7  becomes  effective  upon  the  czplratixm  of 
thirty  days  after  such  date. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  22.  the  Senate  paaaed  a  Federal 
financing  bank  bUl  and  sent  it  to  the 
House.  That  bill  was  reported  out  of  our 
committee  unanimously.  It  Is  a  bill  which 
the  Treasury  wants  very  much.  It  is  a  bill 
which,  because  of  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation in  the  House,  haa  been  hard  to 
move.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  reported  the  Senate  bill  with  amend- 
ments but  is  unable  to  oooslder  tbe  bill 
or  the  floor. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  says  one  wajr  to  get  this  bill 
enacted  is  to  put  it  as  an  amendment  on 
the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  would  provide  for  a  more  effi- 
cient financing  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  borrowings  from  the  public.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  Just  ap- 
proved the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  with 
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thire  amendments.  These  amendments 
have  been  discussed  with  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  B»n>rlT>g 
Committee  and  are  acceptable. 

The  House  amendments  will  not  In  any 
way  affect  the  authority  or  operations  of 
the  Federal  Pinancln«  Bank.  As  in  the 
Senate  version,  each  Federal  agency 
would  be  authorized  but  not  reqxilred  by 
the  House  to  issue  or  sell  its  obligations 
to  the  bcmk  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of 
financing  its  programs. 

The  Hoiise  amendments  affect  only 
those  proTlslons  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  tax  status  of  the  bank's  obligations 
and  the  authority  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  orer  the 
financing  of  Federal  agency  programs 
eligible  to  be  financed  through  the  bank. 

First,  the  House  amended  section  7 
of  the  bill  so  that  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  not  be 
required  with  respect  to  the  marketing 
of  obligations  Issued  or  sold  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress  which  expressly  pro- 
hibits any  giiarantee  of  such  obligations 
by  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  exempting  the 
obligations  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority from  the  requirement  In  section 
7  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
approve  the  marketing  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  obligations  issued  or  sold  by 
Federal  agencies. 

TVA  is  in  a  unique  position  among 
Federal  agencies  In  that  the  Congress 
has  expressly  prohibited  any  guarantee 
of  its  ohligatlons  by  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  has  specifically  limited  the 
Treasury's  authority  over  TVA  borrow- 
ings, and  the  House  amendment  would 
In  effect  preserve  the  stattis  quo.  TVA 
would,  however,  be  authorized  to  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Second,  the  House  deleted  section  16 
which  woxild  have  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  limit  Federal  agency  loan  guar- 
antee program*  when.  In  view  of  the 
overall  fiscal  requirement  and  demands 
for  credit,  he  finds  such  limitations  nec- 
essary. This  provision  went  beyond  the 
question  of  financing  efBclency,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank.  While  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  provide  for  a  better  system  of 
overall  review  of  loan  guarantee  activi- 
ties. I  do  not  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Fhianclng  Bank 
should  be  delayed  pending  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  broader  issue. 

Finally,  the  House  amended  section  11 
of  the  bill  to  exempt  the  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  from  State 
and  local  taxation.  The  House  bill  would 
thus  preserve  the  status  quo.  since  the 
obligations  of  other  Federal  agencies  are 
also  exempt  from  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion. 

All  three  of  the  House  amendments 
are  thus  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  from 
this  ledslatloD  proviskms  which  do  not 
affect  the  fimctions  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  itself . 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  the 
dlatlngulBhed  maaagcar  of  the  bill  wlU  be 
able  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Is  this  the  proposal 
which  has  been  advanced,  also,  by  the 


chalnnan  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, lii.  Mxus? 

Mr.  PROXICRE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understand  the  ia- 
tentioo  of  this  ammdment,  it  is  to  co- 
ordinate all  the  activities  on  Federal  fi- 
nancing in  order  to  eliminate  the  dupli- 
cation of  financial  experts  and  ot2ier  peo- 
ple who  are- marketing  the  securities,  and 
to  provide  for  a  more  uniform  method  of 
securing  a  lower  interest  rate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct;  and. 
in  addition  to  time  the  issues  in  such  a 
way  that  the  market  will  not  be  disrup- 
ted.   

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  no  ob)ectica  to 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  worthy 
step  forward  in  trying  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  duplication  and  inequities  in  the 
present  law. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  Without 
oWection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williamsk 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  the  observation  that  the 
bill  provides  for  the  cxillectlon  of  munici- 
pal taxes  by  Federal  tax  collectlcoi  pro- 
cedures. In  one  situation,  I  think  this  Is 
grossly  unjust  because  I  think  the  tax 
levied  is  unjust.  I  am  speaking  speclfl- 
cally  of  the  sit\iatlon  where  Federal  em- 
ployees w<»k  in  a  Federal  establishment 
In  a  State  other  than  their  residence  and 
are  not  served  in  any  way  by  the  munici- 
pal services  of  the  city  that  is  levying 
the  tax  specifically. 

As  for  the  residents  of  New  Jersey, 
many  of  them  go  by  water,  on  a  ferry- 
boat, to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and 
they  never  ev&a.  go  on  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia;  yet  this  tax  is  levied.  It  is 
rubbing  salt  In  the  wounds.  In  my  judg- 
ment, for  them  to  have  this  automatic 
Federal  tax  collection  in  a  situation 
where  I  think  the  tax  is  grossly  unjust. 
Certainly  they  are  being  taxed  without 
representation.  They  do  not  live  there. 
They  do  not  even  travel  through  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  that  this  amend- 
ment was  inserted  on  the  floor  at  a  time 
when  I  was  not  here  and  prior  to  this 
time  this  amendment  was  considered  In 
connection  with  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt;  raised 
this  question  Eind  the  manager  of  the  bill 
indicated  that  he  would  accept  the 
amendment  at  a  later  time.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
then  adopted  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

At  that  time  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do  about  it. 


I  understand  the  coticem  that  tbe 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  expreswd 
and  I  certainly  will  have  that  relayed  to 
the  cwiferees  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  wnJiTAMS.  I  certally  eu>preclato 
that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bin  b 
open  to  fxuther  amendment. 

Mr.  MAN8FIELC.  Mr.  President,  I  sog. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed  to  state  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  \^thout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

TTIUC  I — WILDLIFK  RXSTORATION  FUND 

Sk.  101.  (a)  The  sentence  of  section  3  ot 
the  Federal  Akl  in  Wlldltfe  Restoration  Aet 
of  September  2.  1987  (18  UJ3.C.  668b).  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa:  "An  amount 
equal  to  all  revenues  accruing  each  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  the  flacal  year  1978) 
from  any  tax  Imposed  on  spectfied  artlclM 
by  sections  4101(b)  and  4181  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  (M  UJ3.C.  4161  (b), 
4181)  shall,  subject  to  the  exemptlona  In  sec- 
tion 4183  of  such  Ck>de,  be  covered  Into  the 
Federal  aid  to  wUdllfe  restoration  fxmd  In 
the  Treasury  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■fund')  and  la  authorlaed  to  be  expropriated 
and  made  available  until  expended  to  cany 
out  the  puipoeea  of  this  Act." 

(b)  That  part  of  section  4(b)  of  such  Aet 
of  September  2.  1937  (16  U.S.C.  689o-(b)). 
which  precedes  the  proviso  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "One-half  of  the  revenues 
accruing  to  the  fund  under  this  Act  each  fis- 
cal year  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  197S) 
from  any  tax  Imposed  on  plstote,  revolven, 
bows,  and  arrows  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  In  proportion  to  the  ratio  that  the 
popxUatlon  of  each  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States:". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
July  1.  1974. 

Sac.  109.  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aid  in  WUdllfe  Restoration  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  66»g-(b) ),  Is  amended 
by  strllclng  out  "outdoor"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on^Ehe 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TTTLK   n— TAX   ON   8ALB   OF  BOWS  AND 
ABBOWS 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Section  4161  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  oi  1954  (relating  to  the  im- 
position of  tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  artlclea) 
Is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "There  Is"  and  Inserting 
In  llsu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)   Bods,  Rkxls,  E^rc. — There  Is"; 
and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 
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"(b)  Bows  AKD  Aaaowa,  Etc. — 

-M)  Bows  AK»  4S80WS.— Thsrs  U  hereby 

mpffla  upon  the  sale  by  tb*  nanufsotUMr, 

-miiaoMP,  or  importer — 

"(A)  of  any  bow  whlob  has  a  draw  weight 
of  10  pounds  or  more,  and 

"(B)  of  any  arrow  which  measure  18  inches 
orerall  or  mora  In  length, 
a  tax  equivalent  to  11  percent  of  the  price 
far  which  so  sold.  

"(i)  Pabts  amb  Accxaaoaixs. — ^There  is 
]ianby  imposed  upon  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
fseturer,  producer,  or  Importer — 

"(A)  of  any  part  or  aooessory  (other  than 
a  fishing  reel)  sulUble  for  liusluslon  In  or  at- 
tn^imsnt  to  a  bow  or  arrow  described  in 
otitgnph  ( 1 ) ,  and 

"(B)  of  any  quiver  suitable  for  \ise  with 
arrows  described  In  paragraph   (1), 
a  tax  equivalent  to  11  percent  of  the  price 
for  which  so  sold." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subaeeUon 
(a)  of  thU  section  shall  apply  with  respecs 
to  articles  sold  by  the  manufacturer.  pn>- 
duoer,  or  importer  tbaretrf  on  or  after  July  X, 
1974. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  this  is  a 
revenue  measure  that  provides  that  the 
funds  from  the  sale  of  archery  equip- 
ment will  be  paid  into  this  wildlife  res- 
toration fimd,  the  same  as  is  done  on 
other  equipment,  other  flreazms,  or  any- 
thing that  Lb  used  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Archery  equipment  would  be  the 
same  as  other  sportbig  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

It  is  a  provision  that  provides  lor  an 
11  percent  tax  and  it  is,  as  I  say,  one 
that  will  produce  revmue  for  a  very  just 
cause. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  if  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
this  measure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Prcsidoit,  this 
measure  was  inserted  in  the  FInanoe 
CX>mmittee  and  was  reai^  to  be  reported 
by  the  FInanoe  Committee  and  it  was 
only  through  inadvertence  that  it  was 
not  reported. 

It  would  provide  for  11  percent  ex- 
cise tax  oa  certain  bows  and  arrows  and 
the  money  Itself  would  be  put  into  a 
fund,  which  would  be  used  for  restora- 
tim  of  wildlife  and  the  aequisltton  of 
property  for  archery  purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  oorrcot. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  a  new  form  of  tax- 
ation, which  is  comparable  to  the  present 
taxation  on  firearms.  It  goes  for  the  same 
greneral  purpose,  formerly  enacted  by 
the  Congress  under  two  different  tax 
acts. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is  correct.  It  la  Itt 
the  same  category  as  firearms,  shells,  and 
cartridges.  And  there  Is  a  different  tax 
for  rifles  and  pistols,  but  that  is  only  10 
percent. 

Mr  HARTKE.  As  I  imderstand,  this 
applies  to  the  limitation  on  the  size  of 
bows  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from 
the  tax  those  bows  and  arrows  not  used 
for  hunting  purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  a  new  tax,  an 
11 -percent  excise  tax? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  is  a  tax  that  will  be 
placed  on  archery  equipment  on  the  same 
basis  as  now  on  other  hunting  equip- 
ment. 

CXVm 2389— Part  27     ...      ,. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  there  is  no  tax  at 
the  present  time  on  arctiery  equipment 
This  would  Unpose  a  new  tax? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  would  impoee  a  new 
tax. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  tax  would  be 
in  a  special  Bwregated  fund? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  To  go  to  wildlife  restora- 
tion, that  Is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  amoimt 
involved? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Eleven  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  does  that 
mean?  Is  there  any  estimate? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  have  an  esti- 
mate. It  is  approximately  $3.5  million 
annually.  I  do  have  that  estimate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senator,  the  best  estimate  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time  is  that  It  would 
raise  about  %2  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  sporting 
goods  industry  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  recommendattops? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  It  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
International  Assodatton  of  Oame.  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners;  Arch- 
ery Manufacturers'  Association;  Wildlife 
Management  Institute;  Citizens  Com- 
mltee  for  Natural  Resources;  and  the 
NatlOTial  WUdllfe  Federation,  among 
others. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Row  about  the 
Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  YTgg. 

Mr.  HARTICB.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  endorsed  this  and  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  House  acted 
on  this?       

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  House  has  acted 
on  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  acted 
favorable?  

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  ha?e  acted  favor- 
ably. 

Mr.  PROXMntX.  Has  the  Senate  com- 
mittee copgldered  tbla  measure? 

Mr.  HARTKS.  Tbe  Sennte  committee 
has  considered  this  moMure.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  Senat(»  from  Atlzona  was  un- 
der the  JjQpressloo  It  bad  Item  reported. 

I  think  It  wu  just  an  inadvertence  by 
someone,  otherwise  It  would  have  been 
reported. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  did  mention  this  to  the 
Sent^ior  f rom  Wtocpnaln. 

Mr.  PBOXMC^  Ye*. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  BAc&uae  I  thought  It  had 
been  repotted.  I  think  It  was  an  over- 
sight- 
Mr.  HART.  I  hos>e  vei7  much  the  able 
acting  manager  of  the  bill  can  take  this 
ftrnendinent  I  sbould  add  that  included 
among  those  who  ozidorae  it  Is  Repre- 
sentative JoHH  Dnrofxx,  the  able  Oon- 
gjMsman  fromMlchigasu 

Mr.  HABTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
pr4>ared  to  accept  the  amendment 

The  PREBTnTNO  QFPICKR.  The  Ques- 
tion la  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  wnenrtment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFTCTD  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ocdered. 

Mr.  MANBFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  imanUnous  consent  that  the  Senate 


^^. 


return  to  the  consideration  of  H3-  640. 
the  tariff  bm. 

The  PRBBHSNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    TARIFF    SCHED- 
ULEB  RBOARDXNO  DPBOL8TBRY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  640)  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  ITnlted 
States  to  permit  the  importaUcn  of  up- 
holstery regulators,  upholsterer's  regu- 
lating needles,  and  upholsterers  pins 
free  of  duty. , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen^ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendmttt  No.  1828.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRs  is  as  follows : 

H.B.  640  ^ 

On  page      .  line      ,  inaert  the  following : 
That  (a)  Item  188.18  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of   the  trmted  States  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "94e  per  gal."  In  rate  oolumn 
numbered   1   and  inserting   In  lieu   thereof 


(b)  The  rate  of  duty  In  rate  oolumn  nunte' 
beeed  l  ot  Item  ISS.IS  of  tlae  Tartff  Sched- 
ules oX  ths  United  States  ( as  amended  by 
subsection  (a) )  shall  be  treated  as  not  hav- 
ing the  status  of  a  statutory  provision  en- 
acted by  the  Congreai,  but  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Praetdent  ae  being  re- 
quired or  approprlale  to  carry  out  foreign 
trade  agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  •  party, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  discussed  earlier.  It 
deals  with  duty  on  Angostura  bitters. 
This  is  a  company  not  in  competition 
with  others  on  this  product.  The  removal 
of  the  duty  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
any  other  company.  I  have  disoAiBsed  this 
with  the  manager  of  the  btlL  EarUer  we 
had  a  debate.  I  hope  the  ameodmmi  can 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRK  Mr.  Prestdent  will 
Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  wnjJAMfl.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMZBK  I  understand  this 
would  reduce  the  present  tariff  on  the 
importation  of  bitters  and  in  doing  so  it 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  costs  for  the 
company  that  imports  It  and  also  a  re- 
duction probably  in  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  $100,000  and  a  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  about  $100,000.  It  offan  no 
threat  to  any  American  industry,  be- 
cause Angostura  bitters  are  not  produced 
in  this  countey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  duty  is  not  there  for  the  pro- 
tection for  donusstic  business. 

The  savings  to  thl£  company  If  this 
were  taken  off  could  flow  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Treasury  has  no 
objection  to  this  because  they  do  not 
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deem  the  custooM  a«  a  signifleant  rev- 
enue raising  source.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  U  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ESarller  I  had  be«i 
very  concerned  aboat  this  propoeal.  but 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  In  the  public  interest.  This  Is  a 
company  that  has  been  In  some  little 
difficulty.  It  does  seem  to  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  consumer  and  a  Uttle  help  in 
counteracting  inflation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  a«)preciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  am  glad  he  views  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  explain  whether  the  net  effect 
is  about  $100,000  on  the  Federal  rev- 
enue? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  HARTKE.  At  the  same  time  It  of- 
fers no  protection  to  American  industry 
because  there  is  no  American  industry  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  WHXIAMS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARIXE.  It  is  not  designed  to  deal 
with  trade,  but  is  only  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  Is  correct.  It  is 
8tn  anachronism.  I  understand  tartffs  as 
a  means  of  raising  revenue  have  not  been 
employed  since  the  time  of  the  Income 
tax. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  fair  as  I  understand 
It  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

At  tbe  end  at  tb«  bUl  add  a  a«w  section 
aa  foUows: 

a«c.  — .  Section  591(g)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out  the 
semicolon  immediately  after  "peraona"  and 
inaertUig  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  foUowed 
by  "ProoMed,  That  with  reapect  to  section 
ail  thla  definition  ahaU  not  Include  a  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  .•\ct  of 
1971.  Public  Law  92-225,  the  langiiage  of 
section  810  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  contained  an  outright  ban  on  con- 
cributlona  and  expenditures  by  corpora- 
tions and  labor  organitations  in  connec- 
tion with  Federal  elections. 

These  prohibitions,  however,  were 
modified  by  various  court  decisions  based 
on  the  free  speech  guarantee  of  the  first 
amendment,  which  had  the  eflect  of  al- 
lowing certain  political  activities  by  la- 
bor organizations  and  corporations. 
These  judicial  interpretations  of  section 
610  were  codified  into  law  in  Public  Law 
92-225  by  what  is  known  as  the  Hansen 
amendment. 

The  act  thus  amended  section  610  to 
provide  that  the  prohibition  against  cor- 
porations or  labor  organizations  making 
contributions  or  expenditxires  in  connec- 


tlaa  with  Federal  elections  does  not  in- 
clude: first,  conununlcatlons  by  corpo- 
rations to  their  stockholders  and  their 
families  or  by  labor  organizations  to  their 
members  and  their  faonihes;  second, 
nonpartisan  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns  by  corporations 
aimed  at  their  stockholders  and  their 
families  or  by  labor  organizations  aimed 
at  their  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies; or  thiid,  the  establishment,  ad- 
ministration, and  solicitation  of  contri- 
butions to  a  separate  segregated  fund  to 
be  used  for  political  purposes  by  a  corpo- 
ration or  labor  organization,  provided 
that  such  contributions  are  entirely  vol- 
untary. 

Prom  the  debate  and  other  legislative 
background  to  this  legislation,  it  seems 
QUlte  clear  that  section  610  as  amended 
was  intended  to  apply  generally  to  cor- 
porations and  labor  organizations  and 
was  intended  to  set  forth  the  definitive 
law  concerning  allowable  political  con- 
tributions, expenditures,  and  related  ac- 
tivities by  all  such  entities. 

The  difficulty  that  has  arisen  is  be- 
cause under  another  part  of  Public  Law 
92-25  the  constralDts  of  section  611, 
which  prohibits  political  contributions 
by  Qovemment  contractors,  may  have 
been  made  applicable  to  corporations  and 
labor  organizations. 

Section  611  was  enacted  originally  on 
the  theory  that  individuals  and  organi- 
zations engaged  in  contractual  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
under  the  same  type  of  restrictions  as 
were  placed  on  corporations,  and  later 
extended  to  labor  unions,  by  section  610. 
Extension  of  those  prohibitions  to  cor- 
porations at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
section  611  was  expressly  rejected  on  the 
basis  that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so  since 
corporations  were  already  prevented 
from  making  political  contributions  or 
expendltiu'es  by  virtue  of  section  610. 

Corporations  and  l8U)or  organizations 
were  placed  under  the  protxlbltlons  of 
section  611  by  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  through  being  included  within 
the  coverage  ot  the  definition  section  of 
title  18  applying  to  elections.  Under  the 
act  reference  to  several  sections  of  title 
18  was  added  to  that  definition  section, 
section  611  being  among  them,  to  con- 
form the  definition  of  terms  among  more 
sections  of  the  code  concerning  elections. 
The  legislative  history  does  not  reveal 
«Dj  indication  that  any  real  substantive 
change  or  impact  was  intended  by  this 
change,  much  less  a  change  of  the  mag- 
nitude as  would  result  if  conwratlons 
and  labor  organizations  who  happened 
to  contract  with  the  Government  were 
summarily  prevented  from  being  allowed 
the  right  to  engage  in  even  such  limited 
political  activities  as  were  carefully 
spelled  out  in  section  610  by  the  act.  And 
certainly  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
constitutional  issues  that  would  surlse 
under  an  outri^t  prohibition  against 
corporate  and  union  political  Eictivltles 
for  their  employees  and  members  of  their 
families  such  as  codified  in  611. 

As  a  result,  there  is  ambiguity  and  a 
serious  inconsistency  in  the  law.  To 
remedy  the  situation.  HJl.  15276  amends 
secUcm  591(g)  of  tlUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  adding  a  proviso  to  specify  that 
the  words  "venoa"  and  "whoever"  do 


not  mean  a  corporation  or  a  labor  orga- 
nisation with  respect  to  section  611. 

I  might  say  that  HB..  15276  has  tmm 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  is  on  the  calendart 
and  this  amendment  is  identical  to  that 
bill. 

Congressional  intent  in  the  enactment 
of  section  610  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campcdgn  Act  of  1971  was  to  authorise 
unl(Xis  and  corporations  to  establish,  ad- 
minister, and  s(^cit  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  their  members  and  employees 
for  a  separate  segregated  fund  to  be 
utilized  for  political  purposes.  However, 
much  confusion  has  arisen  over  the  in- 
terpretation of  secticHi  611  of  the  same 
act,  which  it  is  argued  by  some,  appears 
to  prevent  unions  or  corporations  having 
any  government  contracts  frcHn  estab- 
lishing such  funds.  It  is  the  purpose  ot 
this  amendment  to  r«nove  corporations 
and  labor  organizations  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  section  611  by  amending  the 
deflntttons  of  section  591(g)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

I  msiy  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  does 
not,  contrary  to  tbe  belief  of  many  peo- 
ple, liberalize  tbe  law  with  respect  to 
contributions  from  labor  unions  or  cor- 
porations to  poUtical  campaigns.  That 
profalbitioo  still  remains  in  the  law. 

Mr.  PROXBHRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  feels  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  amendment,  and  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  held  hearings  cm  it, 
and  I  am  sure  it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit, 
but  this  is  something  that  many  of  us  are 
concerned  about.  Some  Senates  who 
cannot  be  here  have  indicated  they  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it  and  would  very 
much  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  back  and  discuss  it,  if  necessary.  I 
understand  that  Cooumm  Cause  has  in- 
dicated very  strong  opposition  to  it.  Uh- 
der  those  clrcimutances,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  Is  now  8:30  pjn.  on,  we  h(^)e, 
our  last  night  in  session,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  have  difficulty  if  we  continue  to 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  getting  a  quo- 
rum. I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  insist  on 
pressing  this  simendment.  Otherwise  the 
tax  btU  that  is  now  pradlng  will  be  in 
serious  Jeopardy,  because  s<Hne  of  us  are 
drtermlned  to  oppose  this  amendment 
in  every  way  we  can  for  as  long  as  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  deeply  regret  that 
some  of  the  Senators  who  are  not  here 
to  discuss  it  or  hear  the  argument  are 
those  who  are  blocking  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  also  regret  that  Common 
Cause  has  taken  a  position  against  it,  be- 
cause they  are  complaining  about  some- 
one else  having  exactly  the  same  right  to 
do  the  things  they  do.  They  solicit  volun- 
tary political  contributions  from  their 
members  who  sign  up  and  they  use  them 
in  political  campaigns  and  for  political 
purposes.  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
they  would  take  a  dog-in-the-manger  at- 
titude and  say  It  is  wrong  for  somebody 
else  to  do  that,  because  it  happens  to  be 
a  labor  union  which  has  a  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  I  said.  I  am  truly  sorry  indeed  that 
Senators  who  apparently  oppose  this  sort 
of  proposal  have  never  listened  to  the 
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ugaoM*^  and  i' doubt  U  they  have 
j^  Om  coaunittee  repoii.  tMcwae  It  is 

aulte  obvious  that,  in  all  fairness,  it  la 
QOtfslr  to  say  that  a  conxHStUxi  wbksh 
la  s  oovemment  contnotor  cannoi  do 
tboM  tktngs  tfaafe  a  eorporattei  vhitch  is 
QOt  a  Oovemmeat  contxmstor  ean  do. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  pndiibltSon  is 
QOt  constitutional,  and  I  think  the  coiuls, 
giten  time  to  act  on  it,  wlU  prcrtwbly  so 
bold,  as  they  have  in  paraUelrOMM  wtiloh 
resulted  in  our  removing  that  very  re- 
striction from  section  610  when  we  passed 
the  Campaign  Act.  But  we  did  ttot  reo* 
ognise  this  was  a  problem  at  that  time. 
I  am  sure  my  ccMleagues  wtmld  agree  that 
we  would  hBTT  removed  that  restrlctton 
in  the  Campaign  Act  we  passed  earlier. 

1ST.  PROXMI&E.  It  is  not  (»ily,JEi  mat- 
ter of  (^position  on  Um  part  «<  Senators 
who  are  not  here.  TUa  Senater  opposes 
it  I  am  sure  there  are  other  Senators 
on  the  floor  who  are  agatnai  It^  There 
may  be  some  Senators  who  entha8fa8tl<^ 
cally  favor  it. 

What  this  amendment  would  mean  Is 
that  political  activity  which  Is  noUnow 
possible  would  be  pwmitted  on  the  part 
of  both  labor  unlona  awl  coniraotors  that 
have  Government  coatrscts.  If  we  per- 
mitted that,  it  seems  to  me  we  could  be 
going  down  a  very  nnf  ortmmte  and  dan- 
gerous road.  It  could  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  get  terrlflc  political  pressure — 
indirect,  it  Is  true,  but  poUUoal  pres- 
sure—for more,  dovenuuent  spending, 
especially  in  tbe  BdlUary  area  and  other 
areas. 

Oovemment  cootnicts  are  now  so 
enormous  and  Hm  number  of  pet^Ie  em- 
ptoyed  in  them  »b -great  that  leoent-eBtl- 
mstes  indicate  that  one  American  work- 
er oat  of  ten  is  now  directly  or  indirectly 
eimloyed  in  our  ItditaryflSrte hHihment, 
WUh  that  oolosBal  potential  poUttoal 
power,  it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  wise 
to  have  some  method  of  ctreumscrlbing 
political  activity  or  the  p(^tlcal  impact 
this  om&d  hanre  on  oar  syirtem  could  be 
overwhelming. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  I  said  earher  to  the 
Senate,  this  Is.  in  all  fairness,  a  measure 
that  ought  to  be  enacted,  because  a  per- 
son who  happened  to  be  an  employee  of 
a  Government  contractor  should  not  be 
dqirived  of  rights  that  an  employee  of 
aome  other  contractor  has  to  make  vol- 
untary contributions  to  their  own  poUti- 
cal funds  and  use  them  for  pohtScal  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senates  said  this  would  result  in 
more  pressure  on  the  Senate.  Z  seriously 
doubt  that.  IX  we  could  get  moee  pressure 
than  we  get  at  the  present  Uaa.  it  wocdd 
be  quite  difOcult.  I  do  not  tMnh-  «e  would 
get  any  m<H%. 

I  do  thhik,  in  faimees,  that  corpora- 
tions and  unions  that  are  in  this  poel- 
tioo  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

As  I  said.  I  feel  that  such  a  prohlbl- 
ti<m  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  courts 
have  held  on  the  oases  they  have  ruled 
OB  so  far. 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  the  Senate  up. 
I  do  not  know  if  there  are  other  Sena- 
tars  who  want  to  speak  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Stttator  feels 
that  it  is  unoonstttutlonal  and  the  courts 
are  going  to  act  on  it,  it  would  accom- 
plish what  the  amendment  would  do.  It 
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is  too  late  to  have  any  effect  on  the  1972 
election,  which  Is  ofily  a  few  days  away. 

Mr.  CANNON.  NO,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
too  late.  The  1972  ^iMtinn»  ean  be  affect- 
ed right  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. I  tyitnlt  these  people  are  being  de- 
prived of  a  very  Important  ritfht  in  this 
election. 

I  may  say  that  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  the  supinrt  of  both  political 
parties,  so.it  cannot  be  stated  to  be  in 
favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  political 
parties,  but  is  something  that,  in  all  fair- 
ness, ought  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  other 
party,  but  I  think,  generally,  the  Rcqpub- 
lican  Psurty  supports  it  on  the  basis  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
think  t>oth  political  parties  support  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  disttnetlcm  which  should  not 
have  been  made,  and  probably  would  not 
have  been  made  if  we  had  known  about 
it,  but  it  lias  been  made,  and  now,  be- 
cause of  the  criticism  of  Jdton  Gtardner 
and  Common  Cause — ^the  only  cormnon 
cause  they  have  ever  had  has  been  to  de- 
feat Richard  Nfxonr  at  any  rate,  they  are 
called  Common  Cause — ^l  assmne  ques- 
tions have  been  raised. 

I  assume  Senators  are  opposed  to  it  for 
good  reassn.  but  I  caimot  dlaagne  with 
the  Senator  frt»n  Nevada.  I  wish  we  eonld 
pass  it  tonlBtit.  It  seems  impossible -to  do 
that.  A  live  quorum,  for  example,  would 
end  the  ball  game.  I  have  heard  rumors 
that  that  might  happeiL  I  support  tbe 
Senator  from  Nevada.  It  we  caimot  do 
it  this  evening,  maybe  we  can  do  it  next 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wUi  ^eld,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
rather  important  amendment  which  Is 
beHog  ofTered.  It  Is  so  hnpoctant  that  I 
am  sure  every  Senator  would  want  tbe 
folks  back  home  to  know  how  he  voted 
onltihayei^and-nayvote, 

Mr.  CMMWOI?.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
I  coidd  tkbt  think  of  anythtaig  better. 
But- 1  undertlBXHl  that  some  Seoators 
wouM  eiipMt  to  taBc  at  length  <m  it  be- 
fore OeouM  come'to  a  yea-aiM!>-nay  vote. 
If  there  were  a  possibility  of  getting  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  right  now,  or  later  to- 
night, I  would  be  for  it.  I  would  do  ft  this 
very  minute  if  my  colleagues  would  per- 
mit us  to  do  K. 

Mr.  PROXUZRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  tonight  or  Monday  or  Toes- 
day  or  Wednesday.  I  expect  to  diseoH 
this  amendment  for  a  long  time.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  discuss  it 
at  c(«siderable  length.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  there  will  not  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  it  tonight  or  next  week,  un- 
less cloture  is  Invoked. 

Mr.  HARTECB.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  the  dew  ccnviction  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  in  this  amendment.  I 
tmderstand.  with  all  due  respect,  that  he 
is  entitled  to  offer  hte  amendment,  'nu 
measmv  before  us  at  this  time  is  a  tax 
measure.  I  point  out  that  his  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  ot  order  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  even  if  it 
went  to  conference. 

So  even  if  we  added  it  on  this  matter. 


it  certainly  would  be  doomed  as  soon  as. 
It  hit  the  conference  under  their  new', 
rules  of  germaneness,  I  would  hope  the* 
Senator  from  Nevada  could  see  his  way 
clear  to  withdraw  this  amendment  and 
permit  us  to  go  ahead  and  deal  with  what 
I  consider  mostly  housekeeping  proce- 
dures here.  I  imderstand  that  this  meas- 
ure is  not  veto  proof  if  it  reaches  the 
White  House,  so  what  we  are  rftxiLUng  with 
is  really  just  an  opportunity  to  take  care 
of  items  vdiich  we  normally  find  it  very? 
difficult  to  get  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  must  have  been  mistaken;  I  thought 
this  was  a  tariff  measure  rather  than  a 
tax  measure,  because  had  it  been  a  Ux 
measiu:e  I  knew  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. But  I  thought  it  was  a  tariff  meas- 
ure, and  therefore  the  amendment  would 
be  apprc^riate  on  this  pcutioular  bill. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  sentlmout  of 
the  Soiate,  obviously  we  cannot  pass  it 
tonight,  and  I  hope  we  can  adjourn  to- 
night. I  certainly  am  ru>t  willing  to  hold 
the  Senate  up  in  an  effort  to  try  to  work 
my  will  on  this  particular  bill,  even 
though  I  am  sure  that  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators, if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  v«te»' 
would  vote  for  it—a  majority  of  both 
poUtlcal  parties,  I  might  add.  This  has 
strong  support  from  Ix^  parties  ft-r^4 
from  maojr  different  contractors,  because 
they  feel  that  their  empk^ees  are  being 
deprived  of  a  right  granted  to  other  con- 
tractors and  other  corporations,  and  it 
has  the  support  of  almost  all  the  labor 
unions,  at  least  all  I  know  of.  and  I  have 
heard  from  an  awful  lot  ot  them,  who 
feel  that  the  labor  unions  on  Government 
contracts  are  being  discriminated 
against. 

This  is  a  valid  provision,  but  with  all 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
on  behalf  of  some  other  Senators  who 
are  not  here,  I  feel  I  should  withdraw' 
the  amendment.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  hold  up  other  important  legislation. 

I  deMy  regret  it.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  act  on,  and  I  can, 
assure  the  Senate  that  we  will  be  back 
here  next  year  with  slmUar  legislation 
again,  wlien  we  have  ample  time  to  give 
the  Senate  to  make  up  its  mind  and  work 
Its  decision,  despite  Common  Cause  or 
whoever  it  may  be  that  is  opposed  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  J  withdraw  the  ansend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  being  so  kkid  and  generous 
on  this  matter,  as  he  alwasrs  is.  I  know 
of  no  man.  who  has  done  more  in  the 
field  of  trying  to  make  sure  the  electkn 
process  in  the  United  States  Is  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  efforts.  I  am  certain  he  wHl 
be  back  with  a  measure  next  year,  but 
I  want  to  ciyiess  penonal  appreciation 
for  his  action  tonight. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President  I  want  to 
tell  the  SenafaM*  fi«m  Nevada  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  wUBngBess  to  not  get  us  hito 
another  wrangle  at  this  time  of  night 
and  at  this  tlms  of  ymar,  and  I  want  to 
assure  all  my  coQeagms  here  that  my  In- 
statence  that  we  haw  man  aenatora  here 
befwe  aettngion  ttls  important  issue  ta 
not  to  be  intspueted  as  ♦^^^"^tfng  that 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  so-called  clean 
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election  law.  I  voted  for  that  bill  about  a 
yew  ago,  as  I  recall,  and  the  very  next 
morning  I  looked  In  the  mirror  and  my 
face  was  quite  red,  because  I  felt  we  had 
enacted  legislation  that  would  be  dUQctilt 
If  not  Impossible  to  administer,  and 
would  not  correct  the  things  we  were  try- 
ing to  correct. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  efforts,  but 

I  appreciate  even  more  his  not  Insisting 

on  taking  that  proposal  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

third  reading^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  aunendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hold  it!  Hold  it! 
BIr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quortim.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unamimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bin. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  cam.  840)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  Im- 
portation of  upholstery  regulators,  up- 
holsterer's regulating  needles,  and  w~ 
holsterer's  pins  free  of  duty;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
la  a  bill  having  to  do  with  the  importa- 
tion of  upholstery  regulators,  upholster- 
er's regulating  needles,  and  upholsterer's 
plna  free  of  duty.  Those  items  were  not 
even  mentioned. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1050,  HJi.  3786. 
and  Calendar  No.  1240,  H.R.  4678,  both 
having  to  do  with  free  entry  of  carillons, 
the  first  one  for  the  use  of  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  the  sec- 
ond for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Santa  Barbara.  These  meas- 
ures were  being  held  on  a  tariff  basis  for 
possible  amendments,  but  those  amend- 
ments have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  bill 
just  passed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3306.  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1»64 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cbair  lays  b^ore  the  Senate  HJl.  7577. 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  aafikrtant  legi^atlve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  IHU  (H.R.  7577)  to  amend  Section  3808 
of  tite  Intamal  Bevcnu*  Code  of  1954. 

The  PSBSIDINa  QPFICEE.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  enxeed  to  its 
confideration. 

The  Senate  resiimed  th£  coosidesaXion 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mz.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  ^quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICSR.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  naetotnnfe  lagial^tve  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  ttae  lolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imantmnnn    CQIlSent    tMsA  thfi    OPdeT   lOt 

the  quonaB.all  be  fMdndsd. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OP  CARILLON 
FOR  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 

The  bill  (H.R.  3786)  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon 
for  the  use  of  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

PROVmiNO  FOR  FREE  ENTRY  OP  A 
CARILLON  FOR  USE  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate,  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1240, H.R.  4678. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wilJL  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUow«: 

HJL  467a.  To  piovlda  foar  the  free  eotjry 
of  St  cjLrtllon.tDr  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Caltf omla  af  Santa  Barbara. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKE^  Is  there 
ot)^tion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objectian,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con^der  the  biU  which  had 
beaa.  reported  from  the  Coounittee  oa 
Finance  with  amendments  on  pace  1, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "this",  strike  out 
"biU"  and  insert  "Act";  after  line  9,  ia- 
serl  a  i^ew  sectloii,  as  foUows : 

Su.  3.  (a)  Subp«rt  B  of  part  1  of  tb» 
appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sche«hUeB  of  tiie 
Uulted  Statwi  (le  U.SO.  1303)  ia  amended 
by  inserting  Inunedlately  after  Item  907.4& 
the  fallowing  new  Item: 

"   907.50    Caprolaetani  man-    Frt«    Nt  On  or  b»- 

omei  in  walef  chan|«.      fort 

»»<rtwn  (pro-  Jun« 

vide4  tor  In  30. 

Utm  403.70,  im.    ."<- 
p«Tt  IB,  sch«d- 
uU  4). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  artlclee  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
conjtimptlan  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  tbla  Act. 

(c)  Upon  request  th»efor  flled  with  the 
curtoms  offloer  oeocenued  on  or  before  the 
ninatleth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  entry  or  withdrawal  o£ 
any  article — 

(1)  Which  was  made  after  August  16,  1972, 
smd  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and 


(3)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  havt 
been  no  duty  If  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  applied  to  such  entry  or  with, 
drawal, 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provlslona  ot  e«e> 
tton  U4  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  19X0  or  any  other 
prorlston  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  rellq\ildai«4 
as  though  such  entry  or  wltJuliawal  had  beta 
made  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thk 
Act. 

And,  on  page  2,  after  line  18,  -OMttU 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  general  htaa. 
note  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Unttad 
States  (19  U.S.C.  1203)  la  amended  by  stnk< 
Ing  out  "Bzoept  as  provided  in  headnote  6 
of  schedule  7,  part  3.  subpart  K,  except  u 
provided  In  headnote  4  of  schedule  7,  part 
7,  subpart  A,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thececf 
"Kzcept  as  provided  In  headnote  1  of  sched- 
ule 3,  piart  3,  subpart  C,  In  headnote  8  of 
schedule  7,  part  2.  subpart  K,  and  In  bead- 
note  4  at  schedule  7,  part  7,  subpart  A,". 

(b)   Schedule  3,  part  a.  subpart  C  of  the 
Tariff    Schedules    of    the    United    SUtea  it 
nmtnrt^  by  Inserting  the  following  head- 
note  after  the  subpart  caption : 
"Subpart  C  headnote: 

"1.  Products  of  Insular  Possesaloni.— {») 
Except  as-  provided  In  subparagraph  (b)  of 
this  headnote,  any  fabric  of  a  kind  provided 
for  In  Item  33S.60.  388.66,  or  336.00,  which  Is 
the  product  of  an  inmitar  pooseealon  of  the 
United  Statas  outside  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  whleh  was 
imported  iut9  auch  insular  ppssesslon  as  a 
fabric  for  further  processing,  shall  be  subject 
to  duty  at  the  rate  appll<;aiile  thereto  under 
item  838.50,  336.65,  or  386.60  with  reapsct 
to  the  country  producing  the  fabric  which 
was  Imported  Into  the  Itimlar  poeseesMn. 

"(b)  If  the  requirements  for  free  entry 
set  forth  in  general  headnote  8(a)  are  com- 
plied with,  fabriaa.  not  exceeding  60  Inehat 
in  wiath.  provided  for  in  iteoM  33fi.50,  386.66, 
and  336.60.  which  are  the  product  of  an  ia> 
sul^r  possession  of  the  United  States  out- 
side the  customs  territory  of  th«  United 
States  and  whlcA  were  imported  Into  smtl 
ineular  possessions  as  a  fabric  for  further 
prooesalng  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
but  the  total  quantity  of  such  articles  et>> 
tered  free  of  duty  during  each  calendar  ywr 
shaU  not  exceed  the  quanttties  qMclflad 
below: 
"Calendar  year:     Quantity  (linear  jronb) 

1972 3,500,000  (or.  If  groeter.  ttai 

quantity  entered  duitng 
1973  befoBs  the  eflMtlia 
date  of  this  headnote) . 
1973 2.000,000. 

1974 __  i,aoo,ooo. 

19T5  and  es«^ 

subsequent 

f!Rlen<ig 

year 1,000.000." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  wttbdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
entetmewt  ctf  this  Aot. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresideAt,  I  aik 
uoanlmous  consent  that  the  amend* 
ments  be  considered  and  agreed  to  eo 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid* 
ered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  amendments  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exnl»- 
nation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoxs,  as  follows: 
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BXPLAMATTOIf  OF  AMXNDMXirrB 

Ttils  amendment  is  designed  to  grant  tern- 
rtirtrr  relief  from  duty  for  caprolaetam 
Seiner  in  water  solution  untU  June  80, 
^Xl  This  cheiDdeal,  which  u  terapocarlly  in 
short  supply  in  the  United  Btetas.  U  wld^ 
,Mad  by  manufsflttJrers  at  nylon  flber.  Theee 
flbei  manufacturers  cannot  obtain  adequate 
ctnmlf*^'"  suppUes  from  domestic  sources 
•tthlitime.  ,  ., 

The  necessity  for  importing  the  partlaUy 
nrooeesed  material  restate  from  a  faUure  o< 
J[  ohemleal  namwraoturlng  faelUty  at  Au- 
TOsta,  Oeorgla  to  oems  on -stream  as  plannMl. 
OM  stage  in  the  process  has  beoai  letteslgned 
md  equipment  1«  on  order.  The  oeprolactam 
n»onomer  in  water  solution  whleb  the  Au- 
MSta  man\if aoturer  receives  will  be  further 
processed  in  units  that  are  operhttonal  to 
nroduce  flnlshsd  product  caprolaetam. 

only  Allied  Chemical  Oompeny  and  Dow- 
Badlaobe  In  the  VS.  manufacture  capro- 
lactsm  and  they  have  no  product  svsUable 
to  supply  otdier  than  that  which  U  required 
by  their  regular  customers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Allied  Chemical  Conapany  Is  also  a  pur- 
/■^aLir  of  this  material  from  the  Augusta  con- 
cern. 

jtor  the  benefit  of  establishing  legislative 
intent  for  the  technicians,  the  caprolacttun 
monomer  In  water  solution  requires  further 
purification  (Indurttng  extraction,  hydrogen - 
stlon,  ion  exchange,  evaporation  and  dls- 
UUaUon)  to  produce  caprolaetam  suitable  for 
polymerization. 

Virgin  Island-Processed  Wool:  This 
amendment  closes  the  last  remaining  loop- 
hole In  otir  tartfr  schedules  on  prooeesed 
wool.  The  Coagrese  has  on  three  previous 
occasions  in  1963,  1969  and  1968  attempted 
to  prevent  foreign  producers  of  prooeiased 
wool  from  manipulating  the  wool  to  evade 
the  Intended  tariff  rates.  However,  in  re- 
cent years  these  foreign  wool  producers  have 
shipped  their  wool  Into  the  Virgin  Islands 
where  it  was  further  processed  by  "shower- 
proofing" and  reshlpped  Into  the  United 
States  duty  free.  This  practice  threatened  to 
destroy  the  New  England  wo<d  Industry.  The 
committee  amendment  would  apply  the  stat- 
utory rates  to  imports  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands above  certain  levels  of  importation. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  tiie  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration    thla   Innovative   and   urgently    needed 
of  the  bin.  program. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANBFIEajD.  Mr.  President,  I  strr* 
g««Fl  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roH. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rcAl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  bo  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1331)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3306,  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non) .  The  Cliair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.B.  7577,  to  amend  section  3306  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  FEELS  FUND- 
ING FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 74«  SHOULD  HAVE  AFFIRMA- 
■nVB  ACTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presidant,  I 
comment  briefly  on  one  issue  involving 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Con- 
ferMice  Report  which  passed  the  Senate 
earlier  today.  As  Senators  know,  the 
Conference  Committee  agreed  to  elimi- 
nate the  $40  million  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  "niursday  evening  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  28  to  begin  Implementation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  School 
Assistance  and  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1972.  I  am  genuinely  disap- 
pointed that  this  limited  amount  of 
ftmdlng  for  this  innovative,  far-sighted, 
and  far-reaching  program  to  allow  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  utilize  its 
resources  in  the  establishment  of  new 
medical  schools  and  in  the  training  of 
health  manpower,  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Conference  Committee. 

As  Senators  will  recall  the  $40  million 
funding  proposal  was  sponsored  by  the 
able  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) .  I  actively  joined  him  in  sponsor- 
ing and  presenting  this  amendment  to 
the  Senate.  We  both  worked  diligraitly 
together  with  many  other  Senators  sub- 
sequent to  passage  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  in  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain an  agreement  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  California  who 
Is  not  here  today  shares  my  disappoint- 
ment that  funds  will  not  be  available  to 
begin  Immediate  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  unique  program.  As  we 
indicated  to  the  Senate  on  Thursday 
evening  during  debate,  the  unparalleled 
opportunity  involved  in  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 748  and  the  urgency  of  securing 
more  and  better  trained  and  educated 
health  care  personnel  in  this  country, 
constituted  a  strong  and  convincing  case 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  funds  to  initiate 
this  program. 

We  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  difficult  task  of  the  membership  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  bring- 
ing this  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  or  any  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  the  floor  with  such  a  short  time  re- 
maining. However,  we  trust  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  give  careful 
attention  to  the  funding  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance and  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1972  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
in  the  next  Congress  and  will  act  affirm - 
Urtively  in  providing  adequate  funds  for 


PUR-niER  CONTINUINO 
APPROPRIATIONB,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  aek  the  ChiUr  to  lay  brfore  the  Swiate 
a  message  fnMn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  on   House   Joint   Resolntlon 

1831. 

Ttie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
1331,  a  Joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing apprcHjriations  lor  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read 
twice  by  UUe. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  reeolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  House  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  extends  the  exlstiZ4; 
continuing  resolution  which  expiree  Oc- 
tober 14,  1972,  untU  February  28,  1973. 
This  continuing  resolution  is  necessary 
to  provide  authority  for  the  activltiee 
carried  in  the  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill.  This 
bill  has  been  deferred  for  lack  of  au- 
thorization for  several  programs. 

In  the  original  continuing  resolution. 
Public  Law  92-334,  which  was  approved 
July  1.  1972.  the  activities  for  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill  were 
continued  at  the  rate  provided  in  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1973  ot 
the  rate  in  fiscal  year  1972,  whichever 
was  lower.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  the 
House  of  Repreewitatives  has  passed  a 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  Senate  has  approved  a  foreign  as- 
sistance £«Dpropriatlon  bill.  The  Senate 
appropriations  bill  omitted  those  items 
which  were  not  authorized  by  law. 

In  the  pending  House  joint  resolution, 
tiae  House  committee  in  its  report  said 
in  order  to  be  more  responsive  to  more 
current  actions  by  the  Congress,  has  in- 
serted a  new  section  108  providing  that 
obllgatlOTis  could  continue  at  the  lower 
of  the  two  rates  provided  in  the  Senate 
and  House  appropriations  bills.  With 
reference  to  the  items  not  included  in 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  for  lack  of  au- 
thorization, including  refugee  relief  a»- 
slstance — Bangladesh — security  support- 
ing assistance,  military  assistance,  re- 
gioiml  naval  training,  and  foreign  mili- 
tary credit  sales,  under  the  new  section 
108  the  rate  for  obligation  until  Febru- 
ary 28,  1973,  would  be  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  permitted  under  the  authorization 
bill,  H.R.  16029,  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 
The  budget  estimates  for  the  entire 
bill  amount  to  $5,163,024,000.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Hotae 
of  Representatives  reports  that,  under 
this  proposed  continuing  resolution,  the 
rate  of  obligation  on  an  annual  basis  for 
the  entire  bill  would  be  $4,010,155,000, 
or  at  a  rate  $1,152,869,000  under  the 
budget  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk.  i 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  leg^latlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  line  4.  t)«fore  the  period  Inaert 
the  roUowlng:  -;  PrarHded  furtlitr.  Notwith- 
standing the  pracedlng  proTtslona  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  rate  for  operations  for 
^relgn  Aaslgtance  Act  Activities  and  Foislgn 
llllltary  Credit  Sales  as  pro7id0d  herein  shall 
not  exceed  the  annual  rat«  of  new  obllga- 
tlooal  authority  provid«d  for  fiscal  year  1972". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  know  a  little  more  about  this. 
What  l3  actually  being  done? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  amendment  seta  the 
operations  for  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  foreign  military  credit  sales 
at  the  rate  provided  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know.  But  what  does  it 
do  in  money  ?  We  have  not  even  gotten  a 
copy  of  the  biU.  It  Is  at  the  desk.  I  have 
browsed  through  it.  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  figure  it  out  from  a  brief  reading. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  terms  of  what  it  wiU 
do,  it  will  mean  a  reduction  of  the  House 
figure  by  a  sum  amounting  to  $355,- 
954,000.     

Mr.  JAVITS.  Why  should  we  do  that? 
What  is  the  reason  why  we  should  re- 
duce the  House  figure? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Because  at  this  moment 
we  do  not  have  the  authorization  law. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  know,  but  the  House 
had  none  either  and  they  saw  fit  to  give 
$355  mllllon  more.  Why  should  we  reduce 
It  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Well,  ordinarily,  as  the 
Senator  is  well  aware,  on  continuing 
resolutions  Congress  has  traditionally 
continued  at  the  rate  foimd  In  the  prior 
fiscal  year.  This  time  the  House  decided 
to  take  the  lesser  of  two  figures  adopted 
by  either  House,  but  not  both. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  heard  correctly,  and 
one  has  to  rely  solely  on  one's  hearing 
around  here,  the  House  applied,  appair- 
ently,  a  certain  standard  to  a  number  of 
items  and  certain  other  standards  to  cer- 
tain other  items. 

As  I  remember  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  only  applied  to  two  items,  credit 
sales,  and  one  other  item,  if  I  heard 
correctly. 

Why  should  we.  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  on  a  continuing  resolution,  cut 
this  $355  million  below  the  House? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  just  continuing 
the  same  rates  that  is  presently  existing 
at  the  moment.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  are  operating  under  a  continuing  res- 
olution which  expires  at  midnight  on 
October  14.  We  are  applying  the  same 
rate  that  applies  in  that  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Has  the  House  increased 
it  over  the  present  rate? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  House  did. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  By  providing  a  new  sec- 
tion which  indicated  that  obligations 
could  continue  at  the  lower  of  two  rates 
provided  in  the  Senate  and  House  ap- 
propriaticHi  bills. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  the  Senator  admits 
that  the  Senate  Is  unusually  low  because 
it  did  not  have  appropriations  for  items 
which  were  not  authorized.  Therefore, 
should  we  not  take  into  account  the 
House  figure  which  did  deal  with  items 


that  were  not  authorized?  The  Senator 
said  the  Senate  omitted  them.  Are  we 
going  to  blank  that  out  and  forget  about 
it?  I  gather  that  is  what  is  being  done. 
The  Senator  is  simply  SMscepting  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  failed  to  appropriate  for 
a  given  number  of  items  because  there 
was  no  authorization  and,  therefore,  we 
are  accepting  not  a  lower  flg\u«  but  a 
flgiire  that  is  false  because  it  did  not 
include  certain  items  included  in  the 
House.  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  not  au- 
thorized. I  thought  the  Senate  had  taken 
a  position  on  all  appropriation  bills  that 
they  should  be  authorized.  If  one  follows 
the  Senator's  reasoning  it  would  circum- 
vent the  authorization  proceas  from  here 
on.  The  conference  on  the  authorization 
broke  down  over  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  with  regard  to 
the  so-called  treaty  clause,  with  which 
the  Senator  is  familiar. 

If  one  accepts  the  Senator's  view  as  he 
expressed  it.  it  means  you  need  no  au- 
thorization bilL  It  is  true  the  Senate  did 
not  have  the  provision  entered  in  the 
military  hearings  because  it  had  not  been 
authorized.  There  was  nothing  in  it  for 
that.  So  this  is  substantially  above  since 
it  is  zero — what  the  Senate  had  approved 
for  the  military. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  did  not  do  anything 
in  military  assistance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Or  security  deployment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  we  are  author- 
izing at  last  year's  leveL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Why  do  we  not  go  across 
the  board  and  take  the  whole  thing  at 
last  year's  level? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  did  do;  for  foreign  assistance  activi- 
ties that  is  what  we  did  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
what  is  puzzling  me  is  this:  Is  the  Sena- 
tor contending  that  we  are  continuing 
just  what  expires  October  14,  exactly  as 
it  is  up  to  October  14? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  applies  to  for- 
eign assistance  activities,  credit  sales, 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  International 
Bank. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  does  not  affect  title 
m.  It  does  not  affect  the  Peace  Corps.  It 
does  not  affect  assistance  to  refugees  in 
the  United  States,  migration  and  refu- 
gee assistance.  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Asian  Development 
Bank 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  got  nothing  from  the 
Senate  on  that,  so  are  we  giving  it  noth- 
ing in  the  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr  BROOKE.  They  carmot  get  any- 
thing because  that  was  a  new  program 
and  there  was  never  any  authorization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
trying  to  see  what  is  being  carried  over 


and  what  is  not  being  carried  over.  I  stiu 
have  not  got  an  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  would  carry  on  wlQi 
exactly  as  we  were  up  to  October  14  or 
whether  we  would  not.  The  Senator  hai 
not  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  amendment  would 
carry  it  as  we  have  up  to  October  14  for 
obligations  under  title  I,  Foreign  Asstet- 
ance  Act  activities,  and  title  n,  Foreim 
Military  Credit  Sales. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  does  it  not  carry 
on  as  we  were  up  to  October  14? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Title  m,  foreign  assist- 
ance, such  as  those  I  have  listed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  it  does  not  sustain  the 
same  rate  as  the  continuing  resolutlot 
for  title  m.  What  is  Utle  HI? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Title  m  contains  activi- 
ties such  as  Peace  Corpe,  assistance  to 
refugees  in  the  United  States,  the  Cuban 
program,  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance. Inter -American  Development  Bank 
at  the  House  level,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  much  is  that  bdng 
cut  as  compared  to  what  It  was  up  to 
October  14? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  Is  less  than  the  Houm 
level.         

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  much  Is  it  being  cut 
from  what  the  House  did?  The  Senator 
says  the  cut  made  by  his  amendment 
relates  to  title  m.  So  all  I  would  like  to 
know  is.  on  title  HI,  how  much  does  the 
Senator's  amendment  cut  as  distin- 
guished from  what  the  House  did? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  cut  appears  in  the 
first  two  titles,  title  I,  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  activities,  and  title  n.  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Credit  Sales. 

Mr.  JAVI.TS.  How  much  is  that  cut  at 
contrasted  with  what  the  House  did, 
compared  to  the  time  up  to  October  14? 
In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  titles 
I  and  n  are  the  same  as  the  amount 
carried  up  to  October  14.  Now  he  says 
that  is  not  so,  that  the  cut  is  being  made 
in  titles  I  and  n  and  in  HL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Becaus6  the  House  ha« 
applied  a  new  formula  in  continuing 
titles  I  and  n.  Instead  of  continuing  the 
rate  in  the  fiscal  year  1973,  they  have  a 
new  formula. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  House  formula 
were  applied  to  everything,  titles  I,  n. 
and  m,  what  would  happen?  Why  are 
we  swapping  formulas  on  I,  n,  and  HI? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
go  below  the  House  figure  for  interna- 
tional activities,  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  support  the  amendment,  sir. 

Mr.  JA\r[TS.  I  find  it  very  dlfBcult  to 
hear  the  Senator.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Title  I  and  H  ware 
treated  by  the  House  under  a  new  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  My  amendment  would 
establish  the  rate  ^*hich  is  presently  In 
effect. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is.  It  would  leave 
the  rate  which  is  presently  in  effect? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  new  formula  re- 
sulted in  what  increase? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  new  formula  re- 
-sulted  in  an  increase  in  title  I  and  In 
Utle  n  of  $55,952,000. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Now  we  will  be  spending 
at  the  rate  of  what? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  overall  sum  as  it 
appears  in  the  House  joint  resolution  is 
$4,010,155,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  would  be  re- 
duced by  $355  million,  according  to  the 
Senator's  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr   INOUYE.  "The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  So  It  would  be  $3  bil- 
lion—some  $700  mllllon? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  $3,654,201,000. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  how  does  that  com- 
pare with  last  year  for  the  same  titles 
which  the  Senator  is  now  cutting  by  $355 
million? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Last  year  it  was  $3,190,- 
896,000. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  For  the  same  two  titles? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  For  the  whole  bill. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  This  is  an  increase. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Last  year  it  was  $3,190,- 
896,000  for  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  now  spending  at 
the  rate  of  $3.6  billion  or  $3.1  bUUon  as 
of  October  14? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  $3,190,896,000. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Up  to  October  1? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  October  14. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  October  14. 
In  the  reductions  the  Senator  Is  mak- 
ing, are  those  reductions  for  titles  I  and 
n  below  last  year? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  Is  exactly  at  last  year's 
rate. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Exactly  last  year's  rate, 
and  the  House  has  sought  to  put  that  up 
by  $355  million. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  Senator's 
reason  for  reducing  it  below  the  House 
figure,  and  what  items  will  be  affected 
if  he  reduces  them? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  affects  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance,  military  assistance,  se- 
curity supporting  assistance,  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  and  military 
credit  sales. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  much  for  each? 
Does  the  Senator  allocate  them  at  all 
or  is  that  going  to  be  up  to  the  President 
again? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  is  fixed  at  last 
year's  rates. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  cutting  those 
figures,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  For  example,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  have  comparisons 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  what  he  wants. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  In  worldwide  technical 
assistance,  imder  the  authority  granted 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  the  amount  and  the 
rate  is  $160  million.  Under  the  continu- 
ing resolution  it  is  $155  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is,  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  No;  as  it  stands. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  As  it  stands;  right. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  did  the  House  do 
inthat$155miUlon? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Their  continuing  reso- 
lution would  set  It  at  $155  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  does  the  Senator's 
amendment  do? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  $160  million. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  follow  the  Sen- 
ator. If  \h&  Senator  is  cutting,  how  can 
it  be  more  rather  than  less? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  There  are  other  areas. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  what  we  would 
like  to  find  out.  We  would  like  to  find  out 
what  the  Senator  is  cutting. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  He  is  going  down  the 
list.  In  that  partlciilar  area  he  is  increas- 
ing, but  in  other  areas  he  is  cutting. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  find  out  what  he  1b 
cutting. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  1972,  devel(«?ment 
loans,  $200  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Under  the  continuing 
resolution,  it  is  $350  million.  Adminis- 
trative expenses 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  Senator  cut- 
ting that  $350  million  to?  Back  to  $200 
million? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Back  to  $200  mllllwi, 
which  is  the  1972  rate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Now  I  have  the  picture. 

What  does  a  Senator  do  who  does  not 
want  the  overall  cut?  Suppose  he  wants 
to  be  selective.  Suppose  he  wants 
to  provide  only  $75  million  for  develop- 
ment loans  or  no  cut  for  development 
loans?  How  does  he  go  about  that,  the 
way  the  Senator  has  proposed  it? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  A  substitute  can  be  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  substitute  amendment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  15475.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Cak- 
NON I .  "The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
15476)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  advisory  commission  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  finding  the  cause 
of  and  cures  and  treatments  for  mtiltlple 
sclerosis  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  aU  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows; 

CONfTRENCX    REPOBT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  8enat«  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16475)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  advisory  commission  to  deter- 
mine the  moat  effective  means  of  finding 
the  catise  of  and  cures  and  treatments  for 
multiple  sclerosis,  having  met,  after  f»ill 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 


mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

aHorr  tttlx 

Suction  1.  TlUa  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Advisory  Oommlsslon  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Act". 

FXNDINCS 

awe.  2.  The  Oongrees  finds  that — 

(1)  multiple  sclerosU  is  a  disease  char- 
acterised by  degeneration  within  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  and  by  loss  of  motor  and 
sensory  functions; 

(2)  this  disease,  luiown  as  the  "great  crlp- 
pler  of  young  adults",  generaUy  makes  Its 
first  appearance  In  the  very  prime  of  life, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  al- 
ready affects  great  numbers  of  Americana, 
and  will  begin  to  aflllct  an  even  greatw 
number  as  our  young  adiilt  population  ex- 
pands; 

(3)  the  cause  of  multiple  scleroals  Is  un- 
known and  there  Is  neither  a  preventive  nor 
a  c\ire  for  the  disease;  and 

(4)  the  determination  of  the  moat  effective 
program  for  dlsooverlng  the  cause  of  and 
cures  and  treatments  for  the  disease  deserves 
the  highest  priority. 

NATIONAL  ADTIBOKT  OOMMXaUOlf 

SBC.  3.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") ,  after 
consultation  with  the  advisory  co\mcll  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  appointed  under  section  342  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  shaU  appoint 
a  national  advisory  commission  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  finding  the  oause 
of  and  cures  and  treatments  lot  multiple 
scleroals.  Such  study  and  Investigation  shaU 
give  particular  emphasU  to  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional financial  support  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  means  by  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  can  beet  participate  in 
the  effort  to  find  the  oause  of  and  curee  and 
treatments  for  multiple  scleroals. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  the 
commission  (A)  four  members  of  the  ad- 
visory council  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1), 
and  (B)  five  other  Individuals  from  the  pub- 
lic who  are  partlc\Uarly  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  commission  The 
members  of  the  oonimlsslon  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (B)  of  the  preo«llng 
sentence.  Members  of  the  commission  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  for 
each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actvial  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  commlaslon. 
WhUe  away  from  their  homes  or  regxilar 
places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  oommlaalon,  members  of  the 
oommlsalon  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenaee. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  m 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently m  the  Oovemment  service  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  6708(b)  of 
ttUe  6  of  the  United  states  Code. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  ad- 
mmistratlve  support  services  for  the  oom- 
mission  as  It  may  request 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Including  Independ- 
ent agencies,  shaU  furnish  to  the  ootnmlsslon, 
upon  the  request  of  Its  chairman,  such  In- 
formation, services,  personnel,  and  facUltlea 
as  the  commission  deems  neoeaaary  to  oairy 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Th*  commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the  Prealdant 
and  the  Congreas  a  filial  rspoct  (which  shall 
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Include  recommendAtlona  for  racb  l«gUl»- 
tlon  M  tb«  commlMlon  det«nBlnes  Is  nec«s- 
Mkry)  not  lat*r  than  ona  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  aod  the  commiaalon 
■ball  o*aM  to  exist  thirty  days  after  sub- 
mlttlQg  lt«  rvport. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  lame. 
H*K»rnoif  Williams, 
Edwabs  M  KxmrxDT, 
Oatloko  Nxlsom, 
Thomaa  F.  Eacixtoit, 

Al,AJJ   CaANSTON. 

Hasoix)  E.  Huohxs. 
CLAiaommi  Pill. 
Waltib  F.  Mowoalb, 

RiCHAH)  8.  SCHWXQEXB. 

Jacos  K.  JAvrrs, 
Prm  Doicimcx, 
Bob  Packwood, 

J   OUCNM  BXALL,  Jr., 
ROBXBT  Tatt,  Jr.. 
Manfogert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

HaBLBT  O.  STAOOEltS, 
PAtTL  O.  ROGKB8, 

David  SATTKRrtELD, 
Amckxx  Nelszn, 
Tim  Lkx  Castbi, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WTTiT.TAMS.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  is  to 
establish  a  Commission  to  conduct  a  1- 
year  study  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and 
cures  and  treatments  for  multiple  scle- 
rosis. The  Commission's  study  and  In- 
vestigation is  to  give  particular  empha- 
sis to  the  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  additional  financial  sup- 
port to  multiple  sclerosis  research,  and 
to  the  means  by  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  can  best  participate  in  the  effort 
to  overcome  multiple  sclerosis. 

This  disease,  known  Eis  the  "great  crlp- 
pler  of  young  adults,"  is  a  chronic,  usu- 
ally progressive  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  generally  strikes  adults 
in  the  prime  of  life  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  40.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 250,000  individuals  in  the 
united  States  are  afflicted.  The  cause  of 
multiple  sclerosis  is  unknown,  and  there 
presently  is  neither  a  preventive  nor  a 
cure  for  the  disease.  However,  of  all  the 
major  neurological  diseases,  there  is 
none  with  more  promising  leads  for 
meaningful  research  than  multiple  scle- 
rosis. 

Since  Its  Incidence  varies  with  geo- 
graphical areas,  it  is  believed  there  Is  an 
environmental  factor  associated  with  the 
dlsesise.  Certain  immune  responses  of  the 
body  during  various  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease also  suggest  the  presence  of  a  bodily 
agent  which  could  form  the  basis  of  the 
development  of  an  effective  preventive 
or  cure.  In  addltibn.  there  are  substan- 
tial indications  that  a  virus  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  disease.  Very  recently,  for 
example,  three  medical  research  teams, 
operating  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
have  independently  reported  having  iso- 
lated a  virus  from  the  brains  of  multiple 
sclerosis  victims. 

It  is  our  hope  that  one  of  the  addi- 
tional effects  of  establishing  this  Com- 
mission will  jdso  be  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  both  the  scientific  and  lay  com- 
munities— leading  to  more  creative  and 
scientific  efforts  in  this  regard  and  bring- 
ing more  inreetlgators  Into  this  field. 

Tfte  Commission  established  by  HR. 
15475,  as  approved  by  the  conferees, 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  At  the 
request  of  the  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society,  I  had  previously  intro- 
duced a  comparable  bill,  8.  36^9,  which 
was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Randolph, 

SCBWVKIK,  HOLLINGS,  MaNSMZLD,  CRAH- 

STON,  and  KzimzsT.  That  bill,  wlilch 
provided  that  the  Commission  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  as  its  amendment  to  H.B. 
15475. 

The  conference  agreement,  however, 
places  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  did  the  House- 
passed  bUl.  I  am  advised  by  the  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  has  its  full  support 
since  It  meets  two  conditions  which  the 
society  felt  to  be  most  important,  but 
which  were  not  met  by  the  House-passed 
bill.  One  Is  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  will  be  drawn 
from  the  general  public.  There  will  be 
five  such  members,  who,  as  provided  by 
the  conference  agreement,  must  be  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  perform  the  work 
of  the  Commissicoi.  llie  remaining  four 
members  will  be  drawn  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  existing  advisory  council 
of  the  Institute  of  Neurological  Ehseases 
and  Stroke.  The  other  condition  which 
the  society  believes  to  be  Important  Is 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
will  be  one  of  the  public  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  move 
the  adoption  of  this  conference  agree- 
ment, and  I  am  hopeful  that  promptly 
upon  Its  enactment,  the  Secretary  will 
appoint  members  of  the  highest  qu£ilifi- 
catlons.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  Secretary 
will  give  the  Commission  the  fullest  pos- 
sible support  of  the  resources  of  his  De- 
partment, including  making  available 
appropriate  staff  from  both  within  and 
outside  the  Department. 

The  Commission  has  desperately  im- 
portant work  to  do,  and  the  conquest  of 
this  dread  disease  Is  surely  a  most  urgent 
priority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Walt  a  minute.  We 
want  to  bring  up  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEASIBILITY  STtTOIES  OP  CERTAIN 
WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 3959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Canwon)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3959)  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  Investigations  of  certain  po- 
tential water  resoiirce  developments, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  engage  In  feasibility 
studies  of  the  following  potential  water  re- 
source deyelopments : 

1.  Cache  Creek  project  in  Comanche,  Cot- 
ton, Tillman.  JackBon.  and  Kiowa  Counties 
in  southwestern  Oklahoma. 

2.  Qarrlson  diversion  unit,  M&L  water  facil- 
ities. Pick -Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  In 
central  North  Dakota. 

3.  Oahe  iinlt,  M&I  water  facilities,  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Baaln  program  In  east -central 
South  Dakota. 

4.  Ventura  County  Water  Management 
project,  Caltfomla. 

5.  Tucumcarl  project  in  San  Miguel 
County  In  east-central  New  Mexico. 

6.  Uncompahgre  project  Improvement  in 
Montrose  and  Delta  Counties  In  the  vicinity 
of  Montrose  and  Delta,  Colorado. 

7.  Domlngues  Reservoir  project  in  Mesa 
and  Delta  Counties.  Colorado. 

8.  Lower  James-Fort  Randall  water  diver- 
sion proposal  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
River  Basin  program.  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  measure  Is  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  feas- 
ibUity  investigations  of  six  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects.  This  authority  is  re- 
quired to  permit  the  orderly  continuation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  program 
of  investigations  leading  to  recommenda- 
tions for  authorization  of  water  resource 
development  projects. 

As  pfiiised  by  the  Senate  on  October  2, 
1972,  S.  3959  included  the  authorization 
of  six  studies  which  had  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
House  amended  the  measure  as  follows: 

First,  the  study  of  the  Three  Forks  di- 
vision, Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram, Montana,  which  was  included  in 
the  Senate  measure  was  deleted. 

Second,  the  study  of  the  Uncompah- 
gre Project  Improvement  and  Extension 
in  Colorado  was  amended  to  become  two 
studies,  one  of  which  would  deal  with 
the  modifications  of  the  existing  Uncom- 
pahgre project  and  another,  the  "Do- 
minguez  Reservoir  project,"  to  cover  a 
potential  new  storage  reservoir  on  the 
Gunnison  River. 

Third,  two  additional  studies  were 
added  to  the  measure  as  follows: 

The  Ventura  County  Water  Manage- 
ment Study,  Calif omiti,  would  be  a  man- 
agement study  of  alternative  plans  for 
meeting  the  multiple  purpose  water  de- 
mands of  a  critically  water-short  area 
In  the  central  California  coastal  area. 

Lower  James-Fort  Randall  water  di- 
version proposal  of  the  Pick -Sloan  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  program.  South  I>a- 
kota,  would  be  a  study  of  a  number  of 
potential  developments  in  the  James, 
Big  Sioux  and  Vermillion  River  basins. 

Although  this  project  does  not  meet 
the  usual  criteria  demanded  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  that  a  proposed 
feasibility  study  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  reconnaissance  survey,  and  that  the 
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Burvey  indicates  a  very  strong  poMlbUity 
of  a  favorable  feasibility  study,  the  In- 
terior Committee  believes  that  the  Sec- 
retary can  carefully  examine  the  merits 
of  this  authorization  when  he  request* 
funds  for  carrytQ«  it  out.  Therefore,  the 
committee  will  not  object  to  It. 

However,  Mr.  President  the  House  de- 
leted one  Montana  project  recommended 
by  the  committee  and  supported  by  the 
administration.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mitcait)  in  whose  State 
this  project  lies,  has  requested  that  It  be 
reinserted  in  the  authorlxation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  aa  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  3  add  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows : 

"9.  Three  Forks  Division,  Plek-filo»n  Mis- 
souri Basin  proKram.  In  Oallatla  and  Madi- 
son Counties,  northwest  Montana." 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICSR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  to  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  motlOTi  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  OTder  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PISCATAWAY  PARK,  MD. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  HJl.  15697  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill.  The  clerk  wIU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.B.  1B597)  to  authorlae  additional 
funds  for  acquisition  of  Interests  la  land 
within  the  area  known  as  Plscataway  Park  In 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  Hil.  15597  is  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  interests  in  land  within 
the  area  known  as  Plscataway  Park  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  In  1961,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  and  administer  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  along  the  Potomac 
River  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties,  Md.,  in  order  to  preserve  scenic 
lands  which  provide  the  principal  over- 
view from  Moimt  Vernon  and  Fort 
Washington.  Although  the  Senate  In- 
CXVin 2290— Part  27 


terior  Comnaittee  had  hoped  that  no 
additional  funds  would  be  necessary  for 
this  particular  project  as  far  as  land 
and  scenic  easement  acquisitions  are 
concerned,  the  result  of  controversy  and 
litigation  over  the  past  several  years 
makes  it  necessary  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  with  the  means  to 
eu:qulre  addltlooal  scenic  easement  on 
the  balance  of  some  89  tracts  within  the 
scenic  protection  area.  HJl.  15597  will 
jtfovlde  this  authority  by  the  a(>prapria- 
tion  of  $1,525,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  area,  so  cloae  to 
metropolitan  Washington,  offers  a  won- 
derful recreational  opportunity  for  the 
citizens  of  this  area  as  well  as  proteettng 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon.  It  la  the 
hope  and  expectatloc  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  that  appropriate 
studies  will  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  what  devel- 
opment can  be  accomplished  to  maximize 
the  utilization  of  the  area  by  our  citi- 
zens for  such  activities  as  picnicking, 
hiking,  camping,  and  other  recreational 
pursuits  which  will  be  compatible  with 
the  overall  preservation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  area.  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  Representative  from  PennsylTanla 
and  the  author  of  HJR.  15597,  Mr,  Say- 
lor.  Intend  to  pursue  the  recreational 
development  aspects  of  this  area  in  the 
next  Congress.  With  that  assurance,  I 
can  recommend  the  bUl  be  passed. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has 
also  bem  urged  lo  act  on  this  measure 
by  the  very  esteemed  oonservatloBlst, 
Dr.  Spencer  Smith,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
dtlaeos  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sourcea.  Dr.  Smith's  Judgmoit  is  highly 
valued  by  the  members  of  our  committee 
QQ  this  and  other  matters  relating  to 
conservation  measures.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  passage  of  HJEl.  15587. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bllL 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
soitatlves  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10071)  to 
amend  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  It  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  caisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  TO  10:30  PJiI.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  until  10:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PBESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  leader 
this — we  are  trying  to  straighten  this 
out 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  will  give  every- 
one more  time — 10:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Whereupon,  at  10:06  pjn.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  10:30  p.m.;  where- 
upon the  Senate  reassembled  when  called 
to  <sni£r  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Qakbrux)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preoklent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  ledalatlve  clerk 
proceeded  to  call   the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  oall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRSSIDNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 1331  TO  COMMJTTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conscat  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  1331.  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriatlOBa.  and  the  amend- 
mtnt  thereto  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  nocie,  and  it 
so  cohered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  then. 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  announce  a  meeting  at  the  full 
committee  to  consider  this  bill  at  10 
o'clodi  Monday  morning.  We  are  going 
over  until  Monday.  I  guess  we  are  going 
over  to  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  guess  it  is  out  of 
oiu'  hands,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator.  Unfortunately,  we  are  going 
over  until  Monday. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1972.  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  c(xisent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  11  PM.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

At  10:38  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  11  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
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assembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allbk). 


H.R.  13895 — TO  AMEND  TITLE  5, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  RE- 
VISE THE  PAY  STRUCTURE  FOR 
NONSUPERVISORY  POSITIONS  OF 
DEUPTY  U.S.  MARSHAI^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  H.R. 
13895,  suid  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  and  second  time,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LiN).  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  message  from  the  House  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legialAtlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (HJ».  13896)  to  amend  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  to  revlae  the  pay  rtruc- 
ture  for  nonsupervlsory  poeltlona  of  Deputy 
United  States  Marshals,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  rectd  the  first  and  second 
time,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wEUit  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvxns)  for 
his  efforts  this  evening  In  contacting 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  In  the  successful  attempt  to 
get  the  bill  cleared;  otherwise.  It  could 
not  have  been  called  up  this  evening. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  This 
Is  a  minor  bill  but  It  affects  1,300  non- 
supervisory  deputy  U.S.  Marshals  pres- 
ently classified  In  grades  6.  7.  8,  and  9  of 
the  General  Schedule.  This  bill  will  up- 
grade them  and  give  them  responsibili- 
ties and  give  them  a  classification  more 
closely  alined  with  their  duties  which 
are  slmllsu'  to  law  enforcement  officers 
In  other  services,  such  as  State  police, 
and  various  other  police  forces  of  the 
country. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
correct,  we  have  cleared  the  bill  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  with 
the  chairman,  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  it  now 
has  their  approval  to  move. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  HJl. 
13895  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY.  OCrrOBER  1«,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WITH      THE 
FEDERAL- AID 


THE     conferenc:e 

HOUSE     ON     THE 
HIGHWAY  Acrr 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  announcement  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conference  on  S.  3939,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 

The  members  of  the  conference  have 
given  more  than  30  hours  to  this  confer- 
ence over  a  period  of  4  days  In  the 
continuing  attempt  to  report  the  work 
of  the  conference  to  our  respective  bod- 
ies— with,  hopefully,  an  agreement. 

We  have  met  with  the  House  confer- 
ees, and  report  that  we  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  matter  contained  In  the 
bill,  S.  3939. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  conferees  to  reach  any 
agreement  on  the  highway  bill  must  be 
attributed  directly  to  those  who  were  de- 
termined to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  fundamental  change  in  Federal 
transportation  programs. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the  In- 
transigence of  those  Members  whose  only 
apparent  goal  was  to  make  the  resources 
of  the  highway  trust  fimd  available  for 


nonhlghway  related  transportation  pur- 
poses. Their  unwillingness  to  negotiate 
realistically  at  this  late  hour  in  the  9ad 
Congress  led  the  conference  to  an  Im- 
passe from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

It  Is  imfortunate,  but  both  the  high- 
way and  the  mass  transit  programs  were 
damaged  by  our  inability  to  agree  on  a 
bllL  The  House  conferees  and  a  number 
of  Senators  were  willing  to  approve  ur- 
gently needed  operating  subsidies  and 
additional  construction  for  mass  transit 
53rstems.  The  opportxmlty  to  provide  this 
assistance  died  with  the  ending  of  the 
conference  In  disagreement  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  Programs  to  accelerate  rural 
highway  development  and  to  strengthen 
bus  transit  systems,  both  of  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  Senate,  also  were 
abandoned  In  the  wreckage  of  this  con- 
ference. 

On  several  occasions.  Representative 
John  C.  Kluczynski  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  House  Rocuis  Subcommittee,  of- 
fered to  modify  the  provision  about 
which  they  felt  most  strongly,  that  of 
establishing  a  priority  primary  highway 
S3rstem.  They  asked  that  we  accept  simi- 
lar modifications  in  the  Senate  provi- 
sions relating  to  mass  transit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  who  is  now  in  the 
Chamber  as  I  make  these  remarks,  an 
acknowledged  authority  and  vigorous 
supporter  of  mass  trsuisit.  was  willing  to 
arrive  at  the  accommodations  that  would 
have  permitted  us  to  report  a  bill.  The 
continued  refusal  of  some  Members  to 
modify  their  positions,  however,  prevent- 
ed us  from  reaching  an  agreement. 

It  was  hoped  by  some  that  the  hi^- 
way  program  could  be  continued  sub- 
stantlsdly  as  now  authorized  so  that  we 
could  consider  mass  transit  funding 
early  next  year.  The  total  failure  of  the 
conference  not  only  will  disrupt  the 
highway  program,  but  I  fear  that  it  also 
will  make  the  task  of  expanding  mass 
transit  progr£m[is  in  the  93d  Congress  a 
very  difficult  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaxdmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  funds  presently  remaining  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  States,  in  effect  what  is  left 
after  our  failure  to  authorize  new  spend- 
ing, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


FISCAL  YEAR  1973  OBLIGATION  LIMITATION 
FISCAL  VEAR  1974  APPORTIONMENT  REQUIRED  TO  FULLY  OBLIGATE  RSCAL  YEAR  1973  LIMITATION 

rrbousands  of  doiltrsj 


Urban  «rM  funds 
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Inter-  UriMn  C 

Stat*  and  urban  Sub- 

fvnds        Topics     systam*  total 


All 
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Alabama J2, 545       C,545       0.2M 


Alaska. 

Arizona 

Arkansas $2. 12S 

California 64,590 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 1,395 

Florida U.94S 
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Hawaii 
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AU 

other 
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33 
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S3 
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1.411 

6.439 

382 
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8.714 
382  I  Nevada. 


Iowa --                     _      .    __  -               _         __  -__ 

Kansas 

$8,768  .. 

$8,768 
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36.255 
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$481           $120 
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664  .. 

6,677  .. 

"2.323" 
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Montana 
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220 
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.Uites  ere*  funds 
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6 


» 
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6 
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n.Ut 

9.731 
I 


6,  J 


412 


TeUI 


274,134       n.(M       61,744       71,711       84,936       431.411 


lii.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  representing  both  the  Senate 
and  the  HouM  were  diligent  in  thdr 
conscientious  attention  to  the  isek  before 
them.  While  there  were  occasions  whm 
we  disagreed,  all  were  responsive  to  the 
Questions  we  faced  and  all  approached 
their  work  with  a  full  realization  of  the 
importance  of  transportaticm  of  all  types 
to  the  continued  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  Statee.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  role  of  Sen- 
ator John  Sbxrmah  Coopbu  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  Senator  Coopbb.  as 
always,  argued  his  position  with  great 
vigor  and  persuasion.  He  brought  to  this 
conference  the  knowledge  and  conviction 
that  has  been  such  a  valuable  asset  to 
our  committee  during  the  years  he  has 
been  a  member.  The  other  Senate  con- 
ferees. Senators  Muskiz,  Momtota,  Gra- 
vel. Bentsen.  Boggs.  Bakxh,  Bvcklky, 
WnxiAMS,  I^oxKiRE,  and  Biooec  all 
participated  actively  and  oooetructively 
In  the  deliberations. 

The  conferees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, under  the  leadership  of  Rep- 
resentative JOHM  C.  KLvcrmsKi,  ap- 
proached th^r  assignments  with 
strength  and  skill.  Each  of  the  others, 
Repres^tatlves  Jm  Weight.  Hakold 
Johnson,  James  Howard.  Wiluam  Hak- 
SBA,  James  C.  Cueviland,  and  Dchc  H. 
Claubin.  were  active  aixl  aUe  partici- 
pants in  our  discussions. 

I  must  aieo  express  my  personal  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  the  excellent  support 
provided  by  the  staffs  of  both  committees 
during  this  conference.  From  the  Senate 
committee  staff  we  were  greatly  aided 
by  M.  Barry  Meyer,  Bailey  Guard,  Clark 
P.  Norton,  John  W.  Yago,  Harold  Bray- 
man,  Leon  O.  Billings,  Philip  T.  Cum- 
mings,  Kathy  Cudlipp.  PoUy  Medlin, 
Margie  Powell,  and  Paul  Chimes.  The 
conduct  of  the  conference  also  was  facili- 
tated by  members  of  the  House  commit- 
tee staff,  Richard  J.  Sullivan,  Lloyd  A. 
Rivard,  Lester  Edelman.  Clifton  W.  En- 
field, Richard  C.  Peet.  Dorothy  A.  Beam, 
Eria  S.  Youmans,  and  Ludie  DeCourcy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  follow 
the  most  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  in  this  last  re- 
view of  the  failure  of  the  conference. 
It  was  more  than  a  conference  on  the 
highway  program.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  conference  that — for  the  first  time — 
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had  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  met- 
ropolitan tngi^xjrtation  needs  with  a 
balanced  program  of  highwasrs  and  ur- 
ban maas  transportation  giving  metro- 
politan commurdties  the  option  to  ar- 
rive at  their  own  declsicm  as  to  what 
type  of  program  would  best  meet  their 
transportation  needs. 

So  I  am  extremely  disappointed  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  on 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  have 
turned  down  the  most  generous  compro- 
mise whli^  the  esteemed  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  and  the  Senate  conferees  has 
received  from  our  opposite  Member*  od 
the  House  side. 

Under  this  plan  which  the  House  con- 
ferees approved,  the  big  winner  would 
have  been  mass  transit.  In  other  words, 
oui  nation's  cities  and  the  tens  of  mll- 
lions  of  citizens  who  Inhabit  them.  Tlielr 
lives  would  have  been  made  better.  Traf- 
fic c<:«igQStlon  and  air  poUution  would 
have  been  reduced  and  of  course,  tran- 
sit syst^ns  Improved. 

This  is  what  the  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees turned  down;  an  additional  $3 
billion  In  contract  authority  for  capital 
grants  to  urban  mass  transit  systems. 
Tills  was  the  exact  fig^u'e  contained  In 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Also  rejected  was  the  proposal  which 
we  in  the  Senate  had  advanced  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  contributions  to 
mass  transit  capital  grant  projects  from 
the  current  discretionary  two-thirds  to  a 
mandatory  80  percent;  and.  most  im- 
portant of  an,  a  program  of  operating 
subsidies  almost  Identical  to  that  which 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  earlier  In  the 
year  by  a  more  than  2-to-l  margin. 

In  addltl<»i,  the  House  agreed  to  ac- 
cept all  of  the  Cooper-Muskle  amend- 
ments, except  rather  than  having  the 
money  come  directly  out  of  the  trust  fund 
for  bus  or  rail  transportation,  if  the  local 
governing  bodies  so  elected,  the  funds 
would  come  from  general  revenues,  via 
contract  authority. 

The  acceptance  of  this  program  would 
have  meant  $4.4  billion.  I  emphasize  that. 
$4.4  billion  for  urban  mass  transit.  There 
is  not  anybody  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  in  terms  of  transporta- 
tion who  does  not  know  that  this  money 
is  urgently  needed. 

We  would  have  for  the  first  time  pro- 


vided, after  over  8  years  of  effort,  a^ 
realistic  and  workable  program  of  oper- 
ating assistance  to  the  100  urban  maas 
transit  systems  which  are  now  operating 
In  the  red  at  a  total  rate  of  $360  mlUloix 
a  year.  ^ 

This  is  a  program  which  both  tM 
American  Transit  Association  and  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors — the  groujM  which 
know  America's  transit  needs  at  the 
grassroots  level — considered  the  most  im- 
portant tmd  esnential  transit  program 
now  before  the  Congress — transit's  No.  1 
priority  legislative  proposal. 

I  therefore  can  only  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  conference  i^o  re- 
jected this  proposal  in  my  Judgment  were 
sadly  misguided.  I  would  suggest  soul 
searching  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
effort  was  to  aid  mass  transit  or  to  break 
up  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Sadly,  it  seems  to  me  the  noajorlty  of 
the  Senate  ocofo'ees  chose  tiie  latter 
course. 

This  course  of  action  undoubtedly  will 
allow  the  Cooper-Muskle  amendment  to 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  next  year, 
but  It  also  puts  off  additional  Federal  aid 
to  urban  mass  transit — aid  which  should 
not  be  delayed.  It  defeats  a  piir#ajs 
which  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  great  orga- 
nizations I  have  mentioned,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  American  Transit  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  Seoam-i 
tor  from  West  Virginia,  who  suggested 
that  this  rejection  makes  our  job  a  great 
deal  harder  next  year. 

Plntdly.  I  want  to  say  that  I  came  from 
aiu>ther  coounlttee  to  this  conference, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  It  was  that  committee's 
proposals  which,  tiurough  the  legislative 
processes,  were  added  by  the  Senate  to 
the  highway  bill. 

It  w£is  an  experience  that  I  will  never 
forget,  particularly  the  wisdom,  the  pa- 
tience, and  just  plain  greatness  of  the 
chairman  of  our  conference  committee, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph i . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  respected  leader  in  th» 
legislative  achievements  we  have  wrought 
to  date  for  mass  transit.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator repeat  to  the  Senate  the  sum  ctf 
money  which,  if  we  could  have  had  agree- 
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ment  u  we  proposed,  would  have  brought 
to  this  effort? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
The  total  figure  under  the  Senate  hHl 
and  the  total  flsrure  In  the  House  confer- 
ence proposal  came  to  $4.4  billion  for 
mass  transportation.  This  was  broken 
down  Into  these  compartments  of  trans- 
portation needs 

First,  $3  billion  of  contract  authority 
under  the  ongoing  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Assistance  Act  program. 

In  addition,  for  that  transfusion  that 
is  so  desperately  needed  now  to  keep 
mass  transit  systems  going  until  that 
capital  contribution  can  take  hold  and 
bring  transit  to  a  self-supporting  level. 
$000  million  in  operating  subsidies;  tmd 
in  addition  to  all  of  thi^t  there  was  the 
MOO  million  contained  in  the  Cooper- 
Muakle  proposfd.  which  was  also  part  of 
the  House  conferees'  offer  advanced  to 
us  for  our  acceptance. 

In  other  words,  the  money  that  we  had 
voted  for  in  the  Senate  was  brought  to 
us  Intact  in  their  proposal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  who  Is  very  knowledge- 
able in  these  fields  of  mass  tr?msit,  agree 
with  me  that  the  sum  of  money  that  we 
att«npted  to  authorise  for  mass  transit 
was  greater  in  amount  than  even  the 
Senate  itself  had  provided? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  $4.4  billion  was 
more;  not  more  than  the  Senate  had 
originally  proposed,  but  In  final  form  It 
was  nv>re  than  the  Senate  took  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  flg\ire  that  we  finally  agreed  on  In 
the  Senate  was  $3.8  billion. 

Ifi*.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  correct. 

Ifr.  WILLIAMS.  And  the  House  pro- 
posal was  $4.4  billion  and  I  say  they  did 
not  have  a  penny  of  mass  traxuportation 
money  In  the  bill  that  they  brought  to 
conference. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Neither  did  they 
have  hearings  on  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Ttoe  PubUc  Works 
Committee  had  no  hearings.  They  did 
have  the  benefit  of  another  committee's 
aotten.  They  had  a  favorable  vote  out 
ot  the  House  Banking  emd  Currency 
Committee  on  contract  authority;  £d- 
thouflh  it  was  less  than  the  figure  the 
Senate  had.  They  also  had  a  favorable 
vote  out  of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee on  their  own  operating  subsidies;  but 
that  was  in  the  House  bill,  and  the 
House  bill  did  not  clear  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. So  they  were  operating  \mder  no 
memdate  to  give  to  the  Senate  a  single 
penny  for  mass  transportation.  Yet  they 
did  offer  us  $4.4  billion. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  conference 
committee  who  voted  down  this  offer 
used  the  excuse  that  this  administra- 
tion would  impound  the  authorized  con- 
tract authority  funds.  I  therefore  would 
like  to  read  into  the  record  the  part  of 
our  committee  report  which  quotes  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Volpe  on  this 
matter,  "I  did  not  start  this  fight  until 
I  was  given  the  assurance  that  every  dol- 
lar that  the  Congress  authorized  and 
appropriated  would  be  spent,  because  the 
needs  are  there,  and  I  have  that  assur- 
ance." 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  not  because  we  were  in 
agreement  on  these  matters  in  the  con- 
ference, but  more  importantly  because 
he  has  six)ken  as  he  has  tonight  with 
forthrightness  and  courage. 

I  shall  ever  be  grateful  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  following  the  col- 
lapse of  the  conference  and,  of  course, 
during  the  long  hours  in  which  the  con- 
ferees attempted  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  at  the 
coRfgrence.  I  have  the  greatest  affection 
for  tUe  Senator  from  Ala^kfi.  Now  I 
have  ^dltlonal  re&sop  to  va^ue  hl9 
frien45l?lp-  At  one  point  during  the  con- 
ference I  h«i4  to  lefive  the  conference  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  pre- 
sent vx  ^niendment  to  a  bill  that  W93 
very  important,  specifically  and  particu- 
Ivly  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  wWch  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  Wbile  I  w&s 
abaw.t  for  those  10  minutes  or  so  the 
Seiwtor  from  Alaska,  a  State  that  does 
not  have  a  comparable  toetrppoiitan 
transportation  problem  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  advanced  the  cause  of  mass 
transit  for  me.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
wiiii,  to  make  that  statement  for  the 
RjcoRi?. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presid«it.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wi*h  to 
th«njc  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  be- 
cause he  did.  as  was  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  stand  with 
us  and  try  to  wort  out  a  compromise 
which  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Nation.  His  patience  and  tolerance  in 
the  course  of  the  conference  was  lauda- 
tory. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  boUi  Senators-  I  would 
like  to  be  a  little  more  blunt  a^  to  what 
I  think  resdly  trampired,  and  that  was 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  whether 
the  conference  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing for  mass  transit  as  opposed  to 
roads,  or  at  a  loss  to  mass  transit,  and 
as  stated  in  detail  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congress  we  were  taking  care  of 
mass  transit.  The  dollars  were  there. 
Obviously,  the  issue  did  not  hinge  on 
whether  or  not  we  were  appropriating 
money  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation 
in  this  coimtry. 

The  issue  finally  resolved  Itself  into  a 
deadlock  over  whether  the  highway 
trust  fund  wo\ild  be  Inundated.  In  that 
regard,  no  compromise  was  arrived  at. 
Unfortunately,  I  think  it  will  not  stand  us 
In  good  stead  with  respect  to  a  good  high- 
way program,  but  I  think  Congress  will 
be  placed  on  notice  that  beginning  with 
the  93d  Congress  we  will  have  to  get  to 
this  business,  because  some  States  will 
be  painfully  hurt  until  Congress  decides 
to  ew^t  on  this  issue. 

It  is  easy  for  the  chairman  of  a  con- 
ference to  come  out  feeling,  first,  good, 
and  second,  being  highly  responsible 
when  the  conference  wins  and  something 
is  appropriated;  but  It  is  more  difBcult 
and  discouraging  when  the  chairman 
comes  out  and  the  conference  has  failed. 
It  is  difficult  to  take  that  touch  of  fate 


that  probably  came  to  the  Senator  froa 
West  Virginia,  but  I  would  hope  to  uptak 
to  him  and  to  all  who  value  him  aa  a 
f  rteiul  and  to  say  Quit  in  my  opinion  just 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  fact  tjiat 
he  was  able  to  preside  over  this  confer- 
ence which  was  in  deadlock  almost  fr«a 
its  inception,  to  have  a  committee  when 
tempers  did  not  flare,  where  the  body 
was  deliberative  at  all  times,  is  a  ettisn 
to  his  leadership  and  It  Is  the  true  test 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  conference 
succeeded,  and  this  one  did  not. 

Everyone  had  very  strong  viewi  of 
what  he  felt  was  in  the  vital  intereet, 
short  term  or  long  term.  I  wish  a  com- 
promise  had  \)gen.  effected  because  It  is 
with  compromise  that  we  can  make  prog- 
ress. 

I  assure  my  coUeagnes  that  next  year 
when  we  take  up  this  legislation  we  win 
still  be  faced  with  the  same  problem  and 
that  Is  to  effect  a  compromise  through 
the  committee^  and  come  back  to  the 
floor. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  very  fine  and  able  leader- 
ship, apd  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Ranbowh),  who  did  Justice  to  the 
cause  of  transportation  in  America  for 
the  laat  90  hours. 

Mr.  COOTHR.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
here  when  the  dlstln^tilshed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahsolph) 
spoke  on  this  subject.  I  am  glad  I  heard 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  and  I  iBiderstand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
spoke  also. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  wlD  the 
Senator  j'leM? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  was  the  same  state- 
ment I  read  following  the  conference, 
which  the  Senator  did  hear. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  correct  that  the 
SAuite  conferees  and  the  House  con- 
feree^  on  the  Federal  Highway  Act  did 
not  come  to  an  agreement. 

I  wouW  Vke  to  Jobi  my  colleagues  In 
expressing  my  admiration  smd  regard  tot 
the  chairman  of  the  conference  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  «n  Public 
Works,  Senator  jEmviNos  Randolph.  I 
have  served  on  that  committee  for  many 
years,  and  In  recent  years  have  been  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  is  a  great  chairman. 
He  is  fair  and  Impartial,  he  Is  not  parti- 
san on  matters  which  do  not  relate  to 
politics,  and  those  are  usually  the  kinds 
of  issues  we  have  before  our  committee. 

I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  matter  of 
Federal  aid  highway  programs  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  h£is  been  inno- 
vative and  creative.  He  has  been  a  leader 
In  finding  ways  to  approach  problems 
of  urban  areas,  moving  Into  that  field  in 
the  early  stages  for  bus  Ismes  and  parking 
facilities,  and  in  many  other  ways  he  has 
tried  to  help  with  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  He  has  advocated  and  tried  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woria  for  a  provision  which  would 
provide  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fimd  for  the  purchase  of  buses  for  pub- 
lic transportation. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  hoped  that  In 
this  conference,  with  the  greatest  care 
and  patience,  and  with  determination  on 
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MM  part  of  the  oonferees.  we  would  be 
(Me  to  0ecttfe  a  hlU  on  which  we  could 
j^i[ch  an  a^r^femeat  between  tbe  9m- 
ate  ^^^  the  HooM. 

Ob  tbB  floor  of  the  Senate  the  entire 
SaoAte.  by  a  Tote  of  «  to  2«.  adopted 
guvvtilon.  oHered  \tj  the  Senator  from 
\Stat  (Mr.  MtTfxn)  and  me,  provtd- 
«Qf  that  only  that  amount  of  money  ap- 
DKtloned  to  urbanised  areas— areas  of 
60000  or  more— $800,000  annually,  in 
the  Senate  bill,  could  be  used  by  those 
gnas,  as  local  auth(»ltle6  determined 
under  a  plan  of  self-fOTemment,  in  any 
way  they  wanted  to  for  public  transpor- 
tation systems,  whether  It  was  for  high- 
ways, buses,  or  rail  transit. 

We  went  to  conference  on  it.  It  was 
obvious  from  the  beginning  the  House 
would  not  accept  any  provlsl<m  which 
would  provide  for  the  use  of  any  high- 
way trust  funds  for  any  purpose  except 
highway  construction. 

Hie  Hotise  oooferees  offered  a  proposal 
which,  hi  effect,  was  that  urban  system 
funds  could  be  assigned  to  mass  transit 
purposes,  provided  that  It  was  so  deter- 
mined by  ttw  local  authorities,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tkm.  Upon  approval,  these  funds  would 
ki  set  aUde  or  locked  up  hi  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  later  disposition  by  the 
OeoigreBS,  and  an  equlval«it  amoimt 
would  become  a  contractual  obligation 
against  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

But  it  had  two  points  in  It  which  we 
must  look  at  very  carefully.  Tto&  first  Is 
the  problem  of  the  cmitractual  obliga- 
tion up<m  the  Federal  Qovemment  when 
we  have  an  overwhelming  deficit,  and 
the  second  is  that  it  proTlded  it  should 
be  paid  for  out  of  goieral  revenues.  When 
we  realize  that  we  have  just  been  labor- 
ing here  In  the  Senate  over  the  problem 
of  raising  the  debt  ctiling,  and  of  at- 
tempting to  place  a  $2S0  billion  limit 
upon  spending,  this  proiiosal  really  had 
no  meaning,  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  un- 
realistic, and  an  lUuslon  to  think  that 
the  admlnlstntlon,  whether  this  admtai- 
Istration  under  the  same  Prestdsnt  or 
the  next  Presldettt— who  I  hope  will  be 
the  safiM  PreddBbt,  but  whoever— would 
Increase  spending  f  r<Mn  general  revenues. 

I  say  this  with  high  regard  for  the 
BenatM*  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,- 
UAKs).  because  he  has  been  a  leader  in 
tile  field  of  mass  trinsportatian.  Those 
on  the  committee  who.  other  than  my- 
Bdf.  come  fnnn  rural  areas,  and  those 
who  come  frcxn  urban  areas,  other  than 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  did  not 
believe  the  House  proposal  had  any  con- 
tent at  all,  and  voted  against  it,  and  I 
agreed  with  them. 

It  seemed  we  came  to  an  impasse  for 
other  reasons. 

There  were  fine  provisions  hi  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  we  owe  largely  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  but  it  also  had  some  provisions 
which  were  questionable.  For  one,  there 
was  a  provision  in  there  which  provided, 
essentially,  that  when  a  State  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  its 
program  for  construction  (rf  roads,  that 
became  a  contractual  obllgatlcm  upon 
the  U.S.  Oovemmoit.  That  raised  a  con- 
stitutl(»ial  question.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  happoied  to  it. 


But  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  this. 
On  the  House  side,  in  a  situation  where 
Mm  interstate  Highway  program  is  pro- 
claimed as  very  essential  to  eomplete, 
and  X  agree  with  that,  and  wheh  the  In- 
terstate Intern  Is  only  t\  percent  com- 
pleted, thav  put  a  provision  In  thellr  blB 
and  In  all  their  proposals  creating  a  new 
highway  system,  which  they  called  the 
"priori^  primary  system"  of  seme  10.000 
mfles  of  roads  which  could  be  built  to 
interstate  standards.  Part  of  the  deter- 
mination was  to  be  made  by  the  States, 
and  a  part  was  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  as  to  where 
those  10.000  miles  of  highway  wotild  go. 
Under  the  influence  and  pressures  of 
thoee  in  the  UJ3.  Oovemmcnt,  and  to  the 
State  governments,  areas  might  have 
been  able  to  secure  at  least  25  percent  of 
that.  There  were  no  hearings  on  that  in 
the  Hottse.  They  said  so.  It  was  never 
even  discussed  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

I  asked  for  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  on  this  problem,  and 
he  said  that  the  minimum  estimated 
cost  of  the  so-called  priority  primary 
system  would  be  $10  t^on.  That  was 
the  minimum.  We  all  know  that,  with 
advancing  costs  of  construction,  it  would 
be  more  than  that. 

there  was  never  a  proposal  that  the 
House  conferees  put  before  us  which  did 
not  contain  that  provision  for  the  10,000 
miles  of  roads  which  could  be  built  up  to 
Interstate  standards,  at  a  time  when 
the  interstate  system  Is  only  81  percent 
completed.  They  would  never  r^nqulsh 
that  proposal.  Iliat  was  their  chief  In- 
terest, in  my  view. 

Tha  Senate  conferees — and  I  mean  all 
of  them.  Including  Senator  Randolph, 
Senator  Oiavkl,  Senator  Montota.  Sena- 
tor BnvTcxN,  Senator  Mxjskib,  Senator 
WtLUSMs,  and  Senator  Proxiokk  on  the 
mijoflty  side,  and  all  those  on  the  Re- 
publican side — proposed  to  the  House 
conferees  this  matter  when  It  seemed  we 
had  reached  an  impasse:  It  was  stated 
tiiat  what  we  wanted  to  do  vras  to  see  that 
there  was  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  Federal- Aid  highway  programs.  I 
want  to  make  dear  what  happened  at 
that  time,  so  no  one  can  mlstmderstand 
this.  In  our  proposal,  we  receded  from 
the  Cooper-Muskie  amendment,  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  We  left  out  that  provision. 
We  proposed  to  the  House  an  autborlsa- 
tkaa  for  the  Interstate  system  for  2 
years,  that  is  the  usual  biennial  proposal. 
Second,  we  proposed  also  that  all  pro- 
visions Identical  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  should  be  accepted;  that 
ina^na  that  in  every  case  where  we  were 
in  agreemmt,  we  would  include  those 
provisions.  IWrd,  we  proposed  that  title 
m  of  the  Senate  bill,  authoriztog  $3  bil- 
lion In  mass  transit  appropriations  from 
the  general  funds,  plus  operating  ex- 
penses, should  be  approved;  that  was  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Department  of 
Transp<M^ti(m,  less  the  question  of 
operating  expenses.  It  had  already  been 
proposed  by  the  House. 

In  addition  to  these  three  parte  of  our 
proposal,  this  was  the  proposal  we  made 
which  became,  unfortunately  I  think, 
controversial:  We  said  that  there  shall 
be  a  1-year  authorization  for  every  other 
existing  Federal  aid  highway  construc- 


tion program,  includtog  primary  and 
secondary'  roads,  rural  and  luiian.  pub- 
lic domain,  and  others.  Public  domain 
means  Forest  Service  and  Park  Service 
roads,  cmr  proposal  included  every  type 
of  Federal  road  construction  in  the 
United  States.  That  was  for  1  year. 

The  House  rejected  it. 

Now,  why  did  we  propose  1  year?  Be- 
cause that  would  give  an  c^portunity 
to  consider  these  matters  during  the 
next  year,  before  we  reach  the  same 
situation  we  have  reached  this  year — 
in  an  election  year,  when  one-third  of 
t4ae  Members  of  the  Senate  are  running 
for  reelection  aivi  all  the  House  Mem- 
bers are  running  fof  reelectldn,  and 
when  we  are  faced  In  the  last  few  days 
of  the  Congress  With  proposals  which 
we  cannot,  in  justice,  rationally  deter- 
mine, and  we  come  to  some  new  pro- 
vision such  as  the  10,000  mile  proposal. 
I  recall  in  1968  the  Congress  added  1,500 
miles  to  the  interstate  system,  when  It 
had  not  even  been  completed.  I  recall 
other  examples,  time  after  time. 

We  have  been  at  their  mercy. 

Our  proposal  was  that  we  should  give 
only  a  1-year  authorization,  which 
would  enable  both  Houses  to  begin  next 
year,  with  time  to  consult  and  consider 
and  hold  hearings  on  these  issues — not 
in  an  atmosphere  or  climate  of  haste, 
which  we  have  been  facing  this  past 
week,  but  with  time  to  consider  the&i. 

They  absolutely  refxised  to  do  it. 

To  show  the  Senate  the  logic  of  their 
position,  at  one  point  the  House  argued 
that  we  cannot  do  that  because  both 
sides  had  2-year  authorizations,  and  a 
point  of  order  would  be  made  in  the 
House.  Later,  they  proposed  an  18- 
month  period,  which  was  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  their  earlier  argum«it 
that  other  periods  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

On  a  study  of  that  proposal,  it  ap- 
peared that  If  we  went  to  the  18-month 
period,  the  program  would  continue 
under  ^n^ttiig  law  imtil  January  1,  1975. 
so  they  would  really  have  a  2-year  bOL 

That  Is  where  we  ended. 

Our  proposal  was  presented  several 
times,  and  every  time  the  House  rejected 
it 

They  proposed  matters  such  as  I  have 
discussed.  One  was  the  so-called  mass 
transit  propoeal,  which  would  be  a  drain 
on  the  general  revenues.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wuxiams)  felt  It 
was  a  fine  prc«>06al.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  G«avkl)  said  so  also,  but  I 
beUeve  has  no  urban  areas.  The  other 
Members  who  were  from  urban  areas, 
said  It  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

We  both  thought  we  should  get  a  hill 
to  continue  our  programs,  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  people 
who  read  the  Rccoas,  and  who  read  the 
proposal  we  made,  as  to  whether  ours 
was  a  reasonable  proposal:  that  evor 
Federal-aid  highway  program  should 
continue — tiie  usxial  a-year  funding  for 
Interstate,  with  all  others  the  1  year — 
the  mass  transits  at  $3  Mlllon  program 
which  the  Hovise  had  already  agreed  to. 
and  an  Items  In  agreement.  The  cmly 
modlflcatfon  was  1  year  for  the  others, 
highway  programs  other  than  Inter- 
stete.  so  that  we  could  attemiJt  to  work 
out  these  very  difficult  problems. 
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As  I  have  said,  an  the  Senate  con- 
ferees voted  lor  that,  every  one  of  them. 
It  was  tiimed  dou-n  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  not  here  tcmlght  to  speak — well, 
1  do  not  want  to  cast  suxy  reflection  upon 
the  spirit  of  honor  and  conscience  ttiat 
I  suppose  all  of  us  think  we  have. 

But  I  could  not  say  what  was  between 
us.  except  the  difference  between  18 
months  and  12  months.  I  asked  them, 
"What  Is  the  difference  between  18 
months  and  12  months."  No  response 
ever  came. 

My  conclusion  U  that  what  they  really 
wanted  was  to  take  out  from  the  Senate 
bin  the  proposal  we  had  made,  and  at- 
tach another  kind  of  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram, which  would  probably  have  ended 
up  at  $15  billion  or  $20  billion,  upon  the 
American  people,  upon  the  taxpayers, 
when  we  have  not  even  completed  the 
Interstate  program. 

I  think  we  have  reported  a  decision 
which,  unhappy  as  it  is,  will  enable  the 
committees  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  their  able  leadership,  to  address 
these  problems  next  year,  and  which  will 
require  them,  under  this  pressure,  to 
attempt  to  solve  them  instead  of  post- 
poning them. 

I  am  honored  to  have  served  imder 
Senator  Rakdolph,  and  with  Senator 
Oravii,  and  all  of  you,  but  I  have  to  give 
my  judgment  of  the  situation  we  are  in. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  a  letter  dated  October  12,  1972, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in- 
dicating that  for  the  most  part  there  is 
sufflrlent  remaining  contract  authority  in 
the  various  categories  of  highway  pro- 
grams to  carry  the  total  program  along 
at  Its  current  level  pending  congressional 
action  early  in  the  next  session,  together 
with  a  statement: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricobd,  as  follows: 

THI  SrCRTTAlT   or  TSANSPOETATTON, 

WaaMngton.  DC,  October  12,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Srcxuan  Cooi>ek 
V.S.  Senate,  Wcuntngton,  D.C. 

Dka£  Se.natob  CooFOt :  Per  your  request  we 
have  reviewed  the  conaeq'uencea  of  having  no 
Federal-aid  highway  leglslaUon  enacted  dur- 
ing this  seaslon  of  Coagrafis.  Quite  frankly 
my  first  praference  Is  to  have  a  highway  bill 
this  year  along  the  lines  suggested  in  my 
letter  of  October  10  to  the  Conlerence  Oom- 
mlttee.  However,  if  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  on  a  bill  along  the  lines  suggested 
In  my  lett«r,  our  review  Indicates  that  IT 
OoDgress  acts  with  dispatch  upon  Its  return 
nex.x,  year,  and  taJcas  one  additional  action 
dtscu4sed  below,  there  would  be  no  adverse 
Impact  to  the  overall  highway  program.  For 
the  most  part  there  Is  sufflclent  remaining 
contract  authority  In  the  various  categories 
ot  highway  programs  to  carry  the  tc*al  pro- 
gram along  at  Its  c\irrent  level,  pending  Oon- 
greaslonal   action  early  in  the  next  session. 

Funding  problems  tn  a  few  Individual 
States  during  this  Intarlm  p«rlod  could  be 
eased  U  the  1974  Interstate  authorization, 
which  U  already  available  under  the  1970 
Fedaral-Ald  Highway  Act,  ware  apportioned 
to  the  States  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
Tha  only  action  required  to  enatile  the  De- 
partment to  make  this  apportionment  la  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  simple  legislation  to 
jjermlt  the  use  of  the  1973  Interstate  cost 
estimate  as  the  basis  for  the  apportionment. 
The  result  of  this  legislative  action  would  be 


to  Insur*  that  wery  Stats  would  be  abla  to 
carry  cut  Its  highway  progimm  at  the  full 
funding  level  anticipated  In  the  Prasldent's 
1973  budget. 

It  U.  of  course,  essential  that  Congraea  act 
with  dispatch  upon  Its  return  nazt  MMlon 
to  enact  highway  legislation  so  that  the  1973 
highway  program  can  be  oarried  out  as 
planned. 

If  yon  wish  to  review  In  more  detail  the 
highway  funding  sltxiation  for  the  various 
States,   my  staff  Is  prepared  to  meet  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK   A.   VOLPK. 

STAixjtxNT    or    SxiTATORa    Coopra.    MtraKH. 
BoGGs,  Btrcxixr,  Baooxz,  Paoxuiaz 

We  have  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  leg- 
islation to  reform  and  extend  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program  for  two  years. 

When  It  appeared  that  agreement  might 
not  be  reached,  the  Senate  Ckinferees,  by 
unanimous  vote,  proposed  to  the  House  Con- 
ferees the  following  program  to  maintain  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Program: 

1.  Authorization  of  the  Interstate  System 
for  two  years; 

a.  One-year  authOTlzatlon  for  every  other 
existing  Federal -aid  construction  program. 
Inclndlng  primary  and  secondary  roads,  rural 
and  urban,  public  domain  and  others; 

a.  All  provisions  Identical  In  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  bills; 

4.  Title  in  of  the  Senate  blU.  authorizing 
•3  billion  mass  transit  appropriations  from 
the  general  fund,  plus  operating  expenses. 

The  clearly  stated  purpose  of  the  proposal 
by  the  Senate  Conferees  was  to  maintain 
and  continue  the  Federal  Aid  to  Highway 
programs.  It  did  not  change  In  any  way  the 
present  use  of  Highway  Trust  Funds.  It 
would  enable  the  Committees  and  the  Con- 
gress to  act  next  year  on  the  issues  dividing 
the  conferees.  Principally,  these  are  use  by 
metropolitan  eo-eas  of  highway  trust  funds 
apportioned  only  for  the  urban  system,  for 
alternative  transpcartation  modes.  Including 
rail  transit.  If  such  to^as  so  determined 
(Oooper-Muskls  Amendment);  and  author- 
laatlon  m  the  House  bill  of  a  new  system  of 
up  to  10.000  miles  of  "priority  primary"  high- 
ways, estimated  at  minimum  to  cost  tlO  bil- 
lion, on  which  the  Senate  Committee  had 
not  held  hearings  and  the  Senate  had  never 
considered. 

The  Hoiise  Conferees  rejected  the  Senate 
proposal. 

We  regret  that  the  House  rejected  not 
only  the  Senate  bill,  but  repeatedly  the  above 
proposals  by  the  Senate  Conferees  to  con- 
tinue the  Federal-Aid  Highway  programs. 

The  House  bill,  unlike  the  Senate  bill,  did 
not  provide  for  the  use  of  urban  system 
funds  for  (Utemative  transportation  modes, 
including  raU  rapid  transit  in  urbaniiKd 
areas.  Th«  House  bm,  unlike  the  Senate 
bill,  did  not  provide  for  allocation  of  urban 
system  funds  by  population,  thus  assuring 
amounts  for  each  urbanized  are*.  And.  the 
House  blU.  unlike  the  Senate  bill,  did  not 
provide  for  the  use  and  control  of  \irban 
highway  funds  by  metropolitan  area  trans- 
portation agencies  established  by  State  law. 

We  believe  these  features  ot  the  Senate 
bUl  are  essential  elements  to  a  balanced 
transportation  system  In  this  country.  Con- 
tinuation of  present  practices  wUl  res\ilt  In 
continued  decay  In  urban  life,  and  Increased 
deterioration  of  the  environment.  We  believe 
that  city  ofllclals  and  the  people  they  repre- 
sent are  entitled  to  chooss  the  best  uw  of 
their  limited  transportation  resources. 

We  emphasize  again  that  the  bUl  approved 
by  the  Senate — and  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ate Conferees — would  laot  diminish  In  any 
way  fxinds  app<)rtloned  to  primary,  secondary 
or  any  other  Federal-Aid  Highway  programs. 
The  new  Congress  will  again  address  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Program.  The  new 
Congress  will  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
determine  how  urban  transportation  nssds 


may  best  tim  mat.  Ws  ara  cas1at&  that  ] 
bsn  of  the  Congress  comxnltts4  to  a  balaoeMl 
tran^wftattoa  program  In  the  United  Stata 
can  and  will  act  expeditiously  n«xt  year. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  personal  afleetlOD  for  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  who,  through  our  nearly 
14  years  together  on  the  S«iate  Pnfaye 
Works  Committee,  has  actdiused  hioaetf 
to  the  problems  of  tramsportation  in  « 
very  effective  way,  although  we  hai« 
sometimes  disagreed.  We  have  disagreed 
m  connection  with  the  conference  aixl 
what  was  done  there. 

I  do  not  want  to  coDtlnue  the  com- 
ments. We  have  presented  our  state- 
ments. I  do  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  sa3ring  X  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  read  very  care- 
fully, because  they  are  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  hour,  what  has  been  said  as 
a  result  of  this  coUapse  of  the  con- 
ference. 

I  only  add  this:  I  think  that  in  doiog 
what  even  Senator  Coop eb  would  expect 
me  to  do,  I  must  reiterate  that  both  bills 
called  for  2-year  programs,  as  he  will  re- 
memk>er.  llie  House  Parliamentarian  in- 
dicated, and  so  reported  to  the  confer- 
ence, that  any  change  of  the  2-year  pe- 
riod would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
is  a  factual  statement,  for  whatever  it  is 
worth.  Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  appreciate  as  always  his 
participation  and  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  one  more  thing.  The  Senator  is  right, 
that  they  said  there  woiHd  be  a  point  of 
order  raised  If  we  varied  from  2  years. 
Bat  it  Is  a  very  curious  fact  that  they 
themselves  suggested  18  months.  So  there 
is  some  llloglc  to  what  they  said.  I  thiok, 
even  at  this  late  hour  of  the  mght  of 
what  may  be  the  last  day  of  the  92d 
Congress,  that  if  we  had  been  able  to 
come  out  with  a  coaference  report  wiiich 
would  have  done  what  vie  suggested,  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Senate  would  aU  hare  been  most  happy 
to  adopt  it.  In  my  judgment  even  they 
would  have  been  happty. 

I  must  say  I  come  from  a  niral  area, 
and  I  Uve  in  a  State  which  is  primarUy 
agricultural  still— I  think  half  its  in- 
come is  derived  from  agriculture.  I  live 
in  a  county  which  is  agricultural,  I  live 
in  a  town  of  about  12.000  people;  I  grew 
up  m  a  town  of  about  3.0OO  people.  I  was 
a  county  judge  where  one  of  my  dutia 
was  to  try  to  administer  a  road  program 
practically  nonexistent  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  In  the  early  days,  and  I 
have  traveled  over  them,  I  know  what 
they  are. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  committee,  with 
all  my  belief  in  the  rural  aresis  of  this 
country — and  I  must  say  I  believe  In 
them  more  than  any  other  areas — I  do; 
I  may  be  prejudiced  because  I  come  from 
them  and  know  the  necessity  in  rural 
areas  lor  roads,  because  without  them 
they  cannot  survive,  and  1  am  sure  that 
is  truer  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  plains,  than  it  is  in  my 
own  State — in  all  fairness.  50  percent  of 
the  highway  trust  fimd  is  derived  from 
the  people  in  urban  areas,  and  we  know, 
with  aU  their  problems  of  traffic,  con- 
gestion and  all  their  problems  of  air  pol- 
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lutlon  and  all  those  environmentai  prob- 
lems, something  has  got  to  be  done  about 

The  records  show  that  for  this  vast 
number  of  automobiles  that  come  into 
Washington  every  day.  the  average  load 
Is  one  and  one-third  persons.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  divide  them,  but  I  sup- 
pose in  the  total  that  is  the  way  it  comes 

out. 

We  have  to  face  this  problem. 

■nie  House  refuses  to  face  it,  and  they 
want  to  put  it  off  for  2  years. 

Senator  Williams  disagreed  with  me 
Ijecause  of  that  prcHjosal  they  made, 
which  all  others  irtio  are  from  urban 
areas  on  the  committee  thought  had  no 
meaning— and  I  agreed,  because  it  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  revenues.  The 
potot  of  our  1-year  program  was  to  have 
a  situation  which  would  require  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  this  problem  of  urban  mass 
transportation  beginning  next  year,  as 
well  as  these  other  difficult  problems,  so 
that  we  would  not  be  forced,  2  years  from 
now,  to  be  where  we  are  tonight — either 
agreeing  upon  a  program  which  was  not 
good  for  the  Umted  States  of  America. 
or  not  agreeing  at  all. 

That  is  my  final  statement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  do 
not  know  how  long  Senator  Coopeh  and 
I  will  continue- 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  feel  constrained  to 
say  that  the  House  conferees  even  went 
out  to  the  Parliamentarian  of  that 
body  when  the  18  months  were  discussed, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  my  able 
colleague  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  They  were  told  that  a  point  of 
order  would  be  raised  against  the  18 
months.  So  whatever  modification  they 
made  of  the  2  years'  stipulation  in  both 
bills  would  have  received  a  series  of  ob- 
jections. We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
they  were  correct,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  the  other  body. 

This  final  word:  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  conscious  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood, but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall 
ever  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities  by 
piling  more  people  on  more  people  on 
more  people,  continutag  to  attempt,  by 
one  means  or  another,  to  attract  people 
to  the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  coun- 
try. Today  the  five  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  1,700,000  unemployed 
workers  living  within  their  jurisdictions. 
These  five  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States  have  20  percent  of  their  total  pop- 
ulation on  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  wherever  people  are  In 
trouble,  we.  of  course,  want  to  attempt 
to  help  them.  That  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
legislative  as  well  as  administrative 
bodies.  But  I  hazard  the  guess  tonight 
that  we  are  causmg  in  this  country  today 
an  Imbalance  in  our  economy,  because 
the  large  metropolitan  areas  are  sapping 
the  very  strength  of  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  be  here  next  January  and  Febru- 
ary and  In  the  years  ahead  to  help  us 
solve  these  problems.  But  more  and  more 
people  moving  Into  the  cities,  by  what- 


ever means  of  transportatloa,  will  not 
Improve  the  situation  in  this  oountiy. 

I  hope  that  sometime — I  do  not  know 
whm  It  will  happen— SUtes  like  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia.  35  or  40  States  In 
this  country,  wlQ  somehow  be  able  to  at- 
tract the  people  who  will  want  to  come 
back  to  the  land,  to  the  smaller  cities,  to 
the  rural  communities,  and  there  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  gainful  employ- 
ment, to  have  family  life,  to  provide  for 
themselves  with  cultural  strength. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS, 1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 

Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJl.  18071. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amoidment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  iHJl.  16071)  to  amend 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  which  was  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  to  insert: 

SBC.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Public  W<xks  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1906,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "Con- 
gress further  declares  that  substantial  out- 
migratlon  from  rural  to  urban  areas  is  aggra- 
vating the  econ(»nlc  and  social  oondltloQs 
of  areas  of  outmlgratlon  as  weU  as  central 
cities.  National  economy  policy  should  an- 
ticipate and  take  into  acco\int  the  dlaioca- 
tion  of  jobs  due  to  technological  change, 
shifting  trade  patterns,  environmentai  ad- 
justments, and  the  continuing  need  to  make 
geographical  adaptations  to  economic  prob- 
lems." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  101  of  tha  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  in  subsection  (a)(1)(D) 
the  words  "a  redevelopment"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an",  and  by  striking  "401 
(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "107"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  In  subsection  (c)  "a  project 
In  a  redevelopmsnt  area  designated  as  such 
vmder  section  401(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  project,  including  projects 
in  an  area  designated  as  such  tinder  section 
107". 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
wMds  "pursuant  to"  the  words  "section  106 
of". 

(c)  Ssctlon  106  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  aftsr 
the  word  "title"  the  words  "(except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  107)";  (3)  by  striking  the 
words  "$800,000,000  per  flacal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
June  30,  1973.",  and  Inserting  tn  Hen  thereof 
the  words  "$800,000,000  for  the  flacal  ysar 
ending  Juns  30,  1972,  and  $560,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  June  30,  1974.";  (3)  by  striking 
In  the  third  sentence  the  words  "years  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  and  June  30,  1978,"  and 
inBertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "year 
ending  June  30,  1972.";  (4)  by  striking  In 
the  third  sentence  the  words  "redevelop- 
ment" and  "as  such";  and  (6)  by  striking 
to  the  third  sentence  "401(a)  (6)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "107". 

(d)  Title  I  of  ths  PubUc  Works  and  Bco- 
nomlc  Development  Act  of  1966.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
title  the  following  new  section: 


"rmuc  woBKS  otrtcrt  FaocaiAX 
"Sbc.  107.  (a)  'XTie  Secretary  Is  authoriaed 
to  designate  thoss  'v^rT'm"r>ittM  or  neigh bor- 
hoods  (defined  without  regard  to  political  or 
ottier  subdlvUioos  or  boundaries)  which  he 
dstermines  have  one  of  ths  following  oondl- 
Uons: 

"(1)  a  large  concentration  of  low-income 
persons; 

"(2)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
ml^«tion; 

"(3)  substantial  unemployment;  or 
"(4)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  of 
unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  curtaU- 
ment  of  a  major  source  of  employment. 
No  area  designated  under  this  eectlon  shall 
be  subject  to  Uie  requirements  of  subpara- 
gnH;>^  (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  101  of  this  UUe.  No 
area  designated  under  this  section  shaU  be 
eligible  to  meet  th»  requlremenU  of  section 
403(a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act.  Each  area  desig- 
nated under  this  section  shall  be  known  as  a 
public  works  impact  area. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
granta.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  areas  designated  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Areas  designated  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  periodic  review  of  eligi- 
bility (but  at  least  annually)  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  terminate  the  designation  of  any 
such  area  whenever  it  no  longer  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $260,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  flecal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30, 
1974." 

Sxc.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  301  of  the 
Public  Worlts  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
"1973"  ^"rt  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 
Sac.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
of  the  Public  Worlu  and  Soonomic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
word  "hereoT"  the  following;  '.  exoept  that 
in  the  case  of  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
to  an  Tn/ii^n  tribe  ttie  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  defray  up  to  100  per  centum  of  such 
expenses";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  Ped- 
eral-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "title  23.  United  Statee 
Code". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  as  amended,  is 
redesignated  as  section  308  and  immediately 
following  section  301  a  new  section  302  is 
inserted  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  302.  In  tha  case  of  a  vocational  train- 
ing facility  constructed  with  a  direct  grant 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  operation 
of  such  facility.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
for  up  to  76  per  centiun  of  the  operating 
costs  of  such  facility  for  the  initial  two  years 
of  operation  of  any  such  facility  constructed 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  or  for 
any  two-year  period  during  the  first  five 
years  of  operation  of  any  facility  constructed 
previously.  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  of  the  ftinds  authorized  In  section 
303  of  this  tlUe  shaU  be  avaUahle  to  carry 
out  this  section." 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  as  redesignated  by  subeectlon  (b) 
of  this  section.  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
June  30.  1973.".  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "June  30.  1973.  and  June  30.  1974.". 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  401(a)  (6)  of  the  Pub- 
Uc Works  and  Ectxiomlc  Development  Act  of 
1966.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(6)  those  urban  and  rural  oommunttles 
or  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
poUtical  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries ) 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have  one  ot 
the  foUowtng  conditions: 
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"(A)  »  l«rg«  oonc«ntnktlon  of  low-lnoom* 
persons; 
"(B)  tul»tantl«l  ancmj^oyineat;  or 
"(C)  an  uni&l  or  thmtened  tbrapt  rlM 
ot  unemployment  due  to  the  cloalsg  or  cur> 
tallment  of  •  major  source  of  employm«Bt. 
No  re<levelopinent  area  aetabllmbed  under  thlM 
paragr&pb  shall  be  eligible  to  meet  Uie  re- 
quirements of  section  403(a)(1)(B)  of  tbls 
Act;". 

(b)  Section  403(a)(1)(B)  of  the  PuDUo 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
IBM  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two  or  more 
redevelopment  areas"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "at  least  one  redevelopment  are*." 

(c)  Section  40Sfs)  (1)  (O)  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Knd  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1905.  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  M 
follows: 

"(D)  the  proposed  (Bstnct  has  a  district 
overall  economic  development  program 
wtileb — 

"(1)  Includes  adequate  land  use  and  trans- 
portation planning: 

"(U)  contains  a  specific  program  for  dis- 
trict cooperation,  self-help,  and  public  In- 
veetTnent; 

"(Ul)  Is  approved  by  each  affected  State 
as  oonsletent  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  each  applicable  State  plan  and  any  over- 
all State  eooaomic  development  program: 

"(tf)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(V)  provtdaa  that  a  copy  be  fumlahed  to 
the  appropriate  regional  commission  eetab- 
llahed  under  title  V  of  this  Act  tf  any  part 
of  such  piupijaeil  district  Is  within  such  a 
region,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mlsalon  actabllabed  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  196fi  If  any 
part  of  such  propoaed  district  la  within  the 
Appalachian  ivglon:" 

(d)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  403(a) 
(3)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velc^ment  Act  of  1905,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  ";  Pro- 
vided, That  no  area  designated  as  an  eco- 
nomic development  center  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  have  such  des- 
ignation terminated  or  modified  due  to  an 
Increase  In  population." 

(e)  Section  403  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, in  accordance  with  the  applicable  re- 
qxilrements  of  this  Act,  financial  assistance, 
to  thoee  parts  of  an  econranlc  development 
district  which  are  not  wlthm  a  redevelop- 
ment area  when  such  assistance  will  be  of 
substantial  direct  benefit  to  a  redevelopment 
area  wtthln  such  district.  Such  financial  as- 
sistance shall  be  provided  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  provided  In 
this  Act  for  a  redevelopment  area,  except 
that  nothing  In  thla  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  such  parts  to  receive  the 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  grant  assistance 
authorized  In  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(J)  In  addition  to  technical  assistance 
under  section  301(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  an 
economic  development  district  to  pay  not  to 
exceed  75  per  cent\mi  of  the  administrative 
expenses,  and  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  planning  expenses,  of  such  district.  In 
any  case  where  the  designation  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  district  is  terminated 
xinder  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  before 
the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  designation  of  such 
district,  grants  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  such  additional  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insiu^  that  such  former  dis- 
trict will  receive  administrative  and  plan- 
ning grants  during  such  five-year  period.  In 
determining  the  amoxint  of  the  non-Pederal 
sliare  of  such  expenses,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  consideration  of  all  contributions 


both  In  cash  and  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
InolUdlBg  but  not  lialted  to  space,  equip- 
meat,  and  services.  Where  practloable,  plan- 
ning grants  authorised  by  this  subsection 
■ball  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
available  planning  grants,  suoh  as  urban 
planning  grants,  authorized  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1064,  as  amended,  and  highway 
planning  and  research  grants  authorized  by 
title  39,  Unieed  States  Code,  to  assure  ade- 
q\iate  and  effective  planning  and  economical 
uae  of  funds.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  per  fis- 
cal year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
197S,  and  June  SO,  1974." 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  Cft  section  408  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  190A,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
striking  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1974". 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  506  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  fbUows: 

"(c)  In  emrrylng  out  subeectlon  (a)  (1)  and 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  there  may  be 
expended  in  any  fiscal  year  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  authority  of  section  609 
(d)  of  this  title,  such  sums  as  are  neoeeeary 
up  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  each  regional  com- 
mission." 

(b)(1)  Subeection  (d)  of  section  609  of  the 
PubUe  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1046,  as  amended,  is  redesignated  ae  para- 
graph (d) ri). 

(3)  Redesignated  paragraph  (d)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 609  of  the  Public  Works  and  Bconomlo 
Development  Act  of  1905,  as  amended.  Is 
araanded  by  striking  out  m  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "two-fiscal -year  period  ending 
June  30,  1973,  to  be  av»Uable  untU  expended, 
not  to  exceed  9306. 000. OOO."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
to  rsmain  avaUable  imtu  expended.  tl6a,600.- 
000.";  and  by  striking  out  in  the  third  sen- 
tence the  word  "authorization"  and  Inserting 
m  Iteu  thereof  "paragraph". 

(9)  Subssctlon  (d)  of  section  609  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1906,  as  amsnded.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"  (3 1  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  thla  title,  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973,  and 
Jime  30,  1974.  not  to  exceed  SIOO.OOO.OOO  per 
fiscal  ysar  for  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  tlOO.OOO.OOO  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Four  Comers  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  New  England  Regional 
Commteion.  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Osarks  Regional  Commts- 
sioo.  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  Upper  Great  Lakee  Regional 
CommlsBton.  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  regional  commission 
which  dose  not  have  a  comprehensive  long- 
range  eoooomlc  plan  approved  under  section 
603(a)  (3)  of  this  Act." 

Ssc.  8.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  0, 
1970.  as  amended.  (Public  Law  91-304),  Is 
amwndert  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

SCO.  9.  That  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Hoepltala,  Incorporated  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "corporation" ) ,  a  nonprofit,  non- 
sectarian  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
XTnited  States  of  the  8\im  of  $3,007,590,  to- 
gether with  all  interest  accrued  thereon,  rep- 
reeentlng  the  amount  owed  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  United  Statee  imder  the  terms 
of  a  loan  made  to  the  corporation  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  on  June 
36,  1904.  the  forgiveness  of  such  loan  being 
neceeeary  to  the  provision  of  needed  hospital 
facilities  in  the  Appalachian  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 


Ssc.  10.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1906  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
UUs: 

"TITLE   Vm— KNVIEONMKNTAL   EFFECTS 

"Sac.  801.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  of 
ths  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
on  his  own  motion  or  not  later  than  thirty 
days  from  the  date  he  receives  a  written  re- 
quest of  an  employee  of  an  affected  plant 
or  Industry,  or  his  representative,  initiate  an 
Investigation  of  any  employment  loss  or  al- 
leged employment  loas  which  results  or  may 
result  from  the  issuance  of  a  standard  or 
order  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  any  other 
Federal  law  having  for  its  primary  pmpose 
the  Improvement  of  environmental  quality. 

"(3)  Such  an  investigation  shall  include 
an  evaluation  of  the  action  necessary  for 
compliance,  the  costs  of  compliance,  the  so- 
cial or  external  costs  of  noncon4>llanoe,  the 
extent  to  which  the  community  would  be 
dislocated  by  such  an  employment  loss,  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  the  employment  loes  and 
the  economic  circumstances  of  the  particular 
facility  Involved  and  Its  owner  or  operator, 
including  pressnt  profitability  or  marginal 
economic  position. 

"(3)  Whenever  feasible,  such  investigation 
shall  commMice  six  months  in  advance  of 
any  anticipated  employment  loss,  or  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  In  any  event,  such 
investigation  shall  begin  within  ten  days  of 
any  allegation  of  employment  lose  due  to  the 
enforcement  of  an  order  or  standard  for  the 
protection  of  environmental  quality  which 
the  Administrator  is  requested  to  Investigate 
by  any  person. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  any 
Investigation  under  this  section,  ths  Admin- 
istrator may  Issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  relevant  papers,  books,  and 
doc\mients,  and  he  may  administer  oaths. 
Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witneeses  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  under  this  section, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  In  which  such  person  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  biisiness,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  United  States  and  after  notice 
to  such  person,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
Issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear and  give  testimony  before  the  Admin- 
istrator, to  appear  and  produce  pi^wrs,  books, 
and  documents  before  the  Administrator,  or 
both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

"(5)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  com- 
mercial or  industrial  facility  seeking  as- 
sistance under  section  803  of  this  Act  or 
alleging  that  an  employment  loss  at  any 
facility  under  his  control  will  result  from 
the  eziforcement  of  an  order  or  standard  for 
the  protection  of  environmental  quality, 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  within 
thirty  days  a  report  disclosing: 

"(A)  the  nature  of  the  enforcement  action; 

"(B)  hlB  plans  to  comply,  including  a  de- 
scr^tlon  of  ths  technology  necessary  for 
compliance  and  Its  cost; 

"(C)  the  extent  of  potential  employment 
loss; 

"(D)  alternatives  to  the  potential  em- 
ployment loss; 

"(E)  his  plans  to  alleviate  the  effect  of  the 
pKTtentlal  employment  loss  on  the  mdlvlduals 
and  communities  Involved; 

"(F)  the  economic  circumstances  of  the 
affected  facility.  Including  present  profit- 
ability or  marglnallty,  and  future  investment 
plans  in  the  absence  of  such  enforcement; 
and 

"(O)  the  economic  circumstances  of  his 
including  present  profitability,  market  (and 
foreign  subsidiaries  or  parent  corporations), 
including  present  profitability,  market  (and 
any  changes  In  market  patterns),  the  effect 
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d  torticn  oompattttm.  abM«Mlntb«  ataU- 

.T^fV  partoanA  oapttaUaatton.  awl  oa^ 
jJTrallaWUtr.  •*»*  futuia  U»— Imant  plana 
in  the  absanoa  ai  suoh  anfuasownt. 

••  (6)  Suoh  m««rtl«»tlon  ahaU  ha  oomplatad 
■Dd  a  rmxJTt  at  employmant  loas  submlttett 
^s  sSttitwy  of  Labor  not  l«tar  ttttta  ths 
iJanh  dar  •«•»  «lw  data  of  uittallon  of 
MMstisation.  THa  saoratary  at  lAbor,  upon 
^BBipt  of  such  report.  ahaU  osrtlfr  ••  un- 
Moaoyed  aa  a  rasult  of  suoh  standard  or 
aSu  all  employaas  who  are  unemployed  aa 
a  result  of  suoh  standard  or  order  with  ra- 
Igot  to  which  tha  Adtnlnlttnitor  has  oon. 
dnetad  an  inteatlgatlon  undar  thla  sub«c- 
Son.  An  indlYldtial  to  ha  tflglble  tor  owtlfloa- 
^tm  asalstttiaa  ttoder  tw»  aaetton  aHaU 
Have  had  in  the  asrentr-alght  waafca  Un- 
SMdiately  pratsedlng  hU  unamploymant  at 
least  twenty-six  weeks  of  employment  In  the 
oiuxt  or  Industry  affaatad. 
^wb)  The  Saeretary  la  authortead  to  pro- 
,lfl$  to  any  individual  oartlfled  as  unem- 
tdoyed  under  subsartlon  (a)  unamploymant 
Mopanaatton.  Such  unsniployment  oompen- 
tMm.  shall  equal  00  par  oamtxun  of  the  in- 
^tndual'B  ftmner  waakly  wage  or  the  mazl- 
aum  payable  to  him  under  the  unamploy- 
mnt  oon4>ansatlon  law  of  ths  SUts  In  which 
hU  employment  loss  occurs,  whichever  Is  the 
mater  amount,  except  that  no  suoh  Indl- 
flOual  shall  ba  paid  more  than  the  highest 
anujunt  of  unemployment  oompensatlon  pay- 
able to  any  individual  by  any  State  under 
tny  unemployment  oompansatlon  law  other 
than  this  section.  Suoh  unamployment  oom- 
psnsatlon  shaU  ba  paid  so  long  as  suoh  In- 
dividual Is  unan^xloyed  or  untU  he  retliea 
from  the  labor  force,  whichever  period  Is  ths 
leaser,  except  that  no  unemployment  com- 
pensation tiiaU  be  paid  to  any  individual  im- 
d«r  thla  subsection  for  a  period  o*  more  than 
leventy-elght  weeks.  

"(c)  The  Secretary  la  authorlaad  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  a  temporary  baale  In  the 
form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or 
en  behaU  of  an  Individual  oertiflad  under 
this  section  as  unemployed  who,  aa  a  result 
of  financial  hardship  caused  by  such  \mem- 
ployment  has  received  written  notice  «rf  dls- 
posseeslon  or  eviction  from  his  principal 
place  of  reaidenoe  by  reaaon  of  foreclosure 
of  any  mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation  of  any 
eontract  or  sale,  or  tumlnatlon  of  any  lease, 
entered  Into  prior  to  such  unemployment. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  >ne  year  or  for  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  financial  hardship, 
whichever  is  Issasr. 

"(d)  The  Saoretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vtda  reemploymant  aasistanoe  services  under 
other  laws  to  individuals  who  are  oertifled 
under  this  section  as  unemployed. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to  pay 
the  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  of 
any  Individual  (Including  his  family  and  his 
hous^old  effecta)  oertiflad  imder  this  eeo- 
tlon  as  unemployed  who  Is  unable  to  find 
employment  at  rsasonabis  distance  from  his 
principal  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of 
luch  unemployment  and  who  finds  employ- 
ment beyond  such  distance. 

"(f)  There  is  auttiortaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated, not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  fcr  carrying 
out  this  section. 

"(g)(1)  Mo  peraon  (fttall  dlacharge  or  in 
any  other  way  dlscrlmlnata  against  or  cause 
to  be  dlschargad  at  dlsorlminatad  against 
any  employee  or  any  authorized  repreeenta- 
tlve  of  employees  of  any  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial facility  at  whlc^  employment  may 
be  reduced  due  to,  or  allagad  to  be  due  to, 
the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  standard 
for  the  protection  of  environmental  quality, 
(1)  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  em- 
ployee or  repreeentatlve  has  filed,  instituted, 
or  caused  to  be  filed  or  instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding \uider  tXkis  title,  has  provided  Infor- 
mation concerning  any  msttar  within  the 
scope  of  this  title,  or  has  taatlflad  or  is 
about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding  resulting 


ttam  tha  admlhistratian  cr  antatoMoant  of 
tha  pmviaJona  tn  this  aua^  or  (8)  in  any 
oass  whna  tba  Administrator  has  datarmlnsd 
an  empiayaiaat  Icaa  to  ba  un)ustiflad. 

"(3)  Any  employee  ot  a  lapnaantaUve  of 
employaea  who  baUsrea  that  ba  haa  baan  dla- 
obaigad  or  otbarwtaa  dlscrtmlnatart  agattiA 

3  any  parson  In  vlolattoa  of  paragraph  (l) 
tfils  aubaaotUm  may,  within  thirty  days 
attar  such  violation  occuza,  apply  to  tha 
aaeratary  of  Labor  for  a  leviaw  of  such 
alleged  dlaaharga  or  dlacrtminatlnn.  A  oopy 
of  tba  appliaatlon  shaU  ba  sent  to  suoh  par- 
son who  shall  ba  ttia  raapondaoat.  Vptm. 
receipt  at  suoh  application,  ths  Saerstary 
of  Labor  shall  cause  suoh  inveatlgatlon  to  be 
made  as  ha  flaaini  appropriate.  Suoh  inveatl- 
gation  ahall  proviaa  an  opportunity  for  a 
pubUc  haarlog  at  the  request  of  any  party 
to  anabla  tua  paittea  to  prtaant  ihformatkm 
ralatiac  to  auMl  VUdattoa.  Tlla  pattiaa  abaU 
ba  glvan  wrtttatx  nottea  of  tba  ttiae  and  place 
of  ttaa  haartnt  at  least  five  daya  prior  to  tba 
bearing.  Any  such  ^T~^^'*^  shall  bs  of  raoord 
and  shall  ba  subject  to  section  664  of  Utle 
S  of  ths  TTnltsd  States  Code.  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  auch  Invaatigation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  flndingw  of  fact. 
If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did  occur,  be 
Shall  Usue  a  dedaton,  mootpcrating  an  order 
therein,  requlrlag  ttie  parson  committing 
such  violation  to  take  such  aOnoatlTa  action 
to  abate  tha  vtotatbm  as  ths  Sacratary  of 
Labor  daams  sppropriata,  including,  but  not 
limitMrt  to,  the  rahhrlng  or  reinstatement  of 
the  employee  or  lapreaentative  of  employees 
to  his  tonner  poanlcn  with  oompansatlon. 
If  ba  Buds  that  thars  was  no  such  violation, 
ha  shall  issue  an  order  denying  the  iqiplloa- 
tlon.  Suoli  ordar  lasued  by  the  Sacratary  ot 
Labor  under  this  subsastlon  shaU  ba  subjeet 
to  judicial  review,  violations  by  any  paraon 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  ttus  subsection  or  auch 
an  oRlar  ahall  bs  subject  to  a  fine  of  IIO^KIO 
per  day  of  violatton. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  vmStr 
tbSM  saetton,  at  the  request  of  the  H>pllcant, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregats  amount  ot  all 
eeaU  and  eapensss  (Inaludlng  the  attorney's 
fees)  as  detarmlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  have  been  reaaonably  incurred  by  the  ap- 
plicant for,  or  itt  connection  with,  the  insti- 
tution and  proeeeutton  of  such  prooeedinga, 
ShaU  be  assriaiil  against  the  person  commit- 
ting the  violation. 

"poLLtmoM  oomaoL  racnmaa  toaita 
"Sac.  803.  (a)  llie  Secretary  is  authcriaed 
to  m^e  loans  (which  for  purposss  of  this 
section  ShaU  include  partlolpaitlons  in  loans) 
to  aid  in  financing  any  projeet  in  the  United 
Statee  for  the  aoqtUslMoB.  oonstructlon,  or 
alteration  of  pollution  control  faoUlties  (in- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment)  for  In- 
dustrial or  oommerolal  usage. 

"(b)  Financial  aasistanoe  under  thla  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  oondlttons 
as  the  Secretary  datarmlaes,  aubject,  however, 
to  the  following  rsstrlctions  and  limitations: 
"(1)  Such  financial  aasistanoe  shaU  not 
ba  extended  to  assist  establlshmsnts  relocat- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to 
another  or  to  assist  subcontractors  ix^oss 
purpose  is  to  divest,  or  whose  eooncmlc  suo- 
oesB  is  dependent  upon  divesting.  oAher  con- 
tractcnrs  or  suboontractors  of  oontracta  there- 
tofore customarily  psrformed  by  them;  ex- 
cept that  suoh  limitations  ahall  not  be  oon- 
strued  to  prohibit  saslatanre  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  buslnees  entity  through 
the  establlshmsnt  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate, 
or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not  reeult  In  an 
Increase  In-  unemployment  of  the  area  of 
original  location  or  In  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  buslnees  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  rsason  to  baUeve 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subaidiary  is 
being  eetabllehed  with  the  Intention  of  doe- 
Ing  down  the  operaUona  of  the  existing  busl- 
nees entity  in  the  area  of  lU  original  looa- 
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tien  or  In  any  other  area 
audi  oneratlona. 

"(8)  Bush  awlsranne  shall  be  extended  only 
to  appUoanta  both  private  and  public  (in- 
(fludlng  Xadian  tribaa) ,  which  have  been  ap- 
prated  for  auoh  aaalstanoa  by  an  agency  or 
instrunientallty  of  the  State  or  political  sob- 
divtaloa  thsrsot  in  which  the  ptojeet  to  be 
eti^wnt*  is  located,  and  which  agency  or  in- 
strumentality Is  directly  concerned  with 
problema  of  economic  development  in  such 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
oertifled  by  such  agency  or  instnunentality 
as  requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
In  operation. 

"(3)  No  loan  ahall  be  OMda  undar  tills 
ssatlon  unleee  ttw  financiai  ssalelannB  ag>> 
pUad  tor  is  not  otherwise  avmilafble  tram  prt- 
rate  lenders  or  from  other  Fadstal  agenctss 
(»  terms  wtiioh  In  the  judgment  at  the  Ad- 
mlnlatmtor  will  permit  compUeaee  with  euoh 
an  oedsr  or  standard,  and  tinleea  the  AdnUn- 
istrsaor  finds  that  funda  naeaeeary  for  oom- 
plianoe  are  not  avallabla  ttam.  within  the 
oorpcrwte  structure  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  affeeted  f aoUlty,  or  from  any  domeatte 
or  foreign  subsidiary  or  pacesia  easperatton 
and  unleee  it  is  determined  the*  there  is  rs^ 
sonable  sasuranoe  of  tepayment. 

"(4)  subject  to  escUoD  701(6)  at  thU  Act, 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extenaton 
therecC,  may  be  made  hereunder  tor  a  pettod 
ewoeeillng  thirty  years. 

"(5)  Iionna  made  ahaU  beer  intereat  at  a 
rate  detarmlned  by  the  Bisieassj  of  ttie 
Trsasury  but  not  more  than  S  per  centum 
per  annum. 

"(0)  Loans  shall  not  ooeed  the  sggrsgate 
ooat  to  the  applicant  (wirtroling  aU  other 
Federal  aid  in  oonnaetlon  wttn  auch  poUn- 
tlon  control  facillttea)  of  acquiring.  ca»- 
elruotlng,  or  altering  the  pollution  control 
faculty. 

"(7)  The  pollution  contrcfl  faatuty  for 
whion  a  loan  la  requeeted  nrast  b*— 

"(A)  a  facility  or  equipment  ueed.  or 

"(B)  a  modiflcatlon  of  metttnrta,  piunsasse. 
or  fipwsitifins  where  the  prtaary  purpoae  ot 
suoh  modiflcatlon  Is  to  steta  or  conttol  wa- 
ter or  atnnapharto  pdlutton  or  oentamiaa- 
tton  by  removlnf.  altatlng,  reeyellng,  dispos- 
ing, or  storing  at  pollutants,  eontssninants, 
wastes,  or  heat  and  wtaiah>— 

"(1)  the  Stsae  eartltylnc  authortty  having 
jurledlotlon  wltti  raepeot  to  auoh  ta^llty  baa 
oerttfled  to  the  Adminiatrafeor  at  tM  Bnvlian- 
mental  PioteeUon  Afenoy  aa  basing  Been 
acqulied,  conslruotad.  or  altered  in  wsifteiu- 
ity  with  State  requlremenfts  for  ■IwWeiusnt 
or  oamani  at  water  cr  atdMapharlc  poUutton 
or  'fTTntanilMsTliin:  or 

"(U)  tbe  AdmlnaMatttor  of  the  BnTtron- 
manaal  proteotion  Agency  baa  cartaflad  to  tbe 


"(aa)  aa  being  in  oompUanoe  with  tbe  ap- 
plleabla  legulatlcrns  or  tba  BnvtitmmanM 
Proteetlon  Agency  and  at  all  other  Federal 
a,  and 

'(bb)  aa  being  in  furtbannae  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  United  Stsaaa  for  ooepsra- 
tlon  with  the  Statee  in  ttw  prevention  and 
abatement  of  waiter  pollution  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Oontzol  Act.  or  In  tlia 
prevention  and  abatement  of  afciwiitiwla 
poUutton  and  contamination  undar  tka 
Clean  Air  Act. 

"(c)  As  ussd  in  this  asetlon,  tbe  tarm 
'State  certifying  authocity*  means,  in  the 
case  of  water  pollution,  the  State  imter  pol- 
lution control  agency  ae  defined  in  tbe  Fad> 
oral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and,  in  the 
case  of  air  pollution,  the  air  poUutton  oon- 
tnri  agency  m  defined  in  the  Clean  Air  Aot. 
Tbe  term  'State  oertlfylng  autborttr*  in- 
oludea  any  intarstaU  agency  autboriaed  to 
act  In  plaoe  ot  a  oertlfylng  authority  at  the 
State. 

"(d)  T%ere  is  hereby  authorlasd  to  bs  ap- 
proprlated  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per  fla- 
oal  year  for  the  flacal  years  ending  June  80, 
1978,  and  Jiine  30,  1974,  to  cazty  out  thla 
eeotlon." 
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Ut.  ORAVSL.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  Mk 

unanimous  consent  to  nave  printed  In 
the  RrcoRD  a  letter  from  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  McClillak)  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPUJ  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objectlui,  the  letter 
WE18  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows : 

vs.  Sknats, 
October  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Jbkktngs  Rutdolph. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Pv.blic  Work*. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkam  Mk.  Chaikman  :  Alter  conferring  wltb 
other  Members  of  tbe  ArkansAA  Congression- 
al Delegation  In  the  House,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  will  today  take  up 
HH.  16071,  the  Public  Wor)cs  and  Boonomlc 
DeTBlopment  Act  amendments  at  1973,  •• 
passed  by  the  Senate,  Thursday,  October  13. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  Horise- 
Senate  Conference  on  this  Important  leg- 
islation, an  efTort  will  be  made  to  amend  the 
Senate  bill  to  reinsert  two  proYlslons  which 
the  House  believes  are  most  Important  to 
strengthen  the  continued  existence  of  Bco- 
nomlc   Development   District   programs. 

The  language  contained  in  the  House  bill 
beginning  on  page  9,  line  34,  and  continuing 
through  line  3  on  page  10,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Bconomlc  Development 
District  to  Include  only  one  redevelopment 
area  where  present  legislation  requires  two 
redevelopment  counties  for  the  creation  of 
an  SDD.  This  amendment,  if  accepted,  would 
allow  the  creation  of  greatly  needed  local 
economic  davelopment  planning  and  assist- 
ance to  pockets  of  poverty  or  underdevelop- 
ed counties  that  are  surrounded  by  counties 
not  otherwise  qualifying  for  assistance  under 
basic  SDA  public  facilities  legislation. 

The  second  amendment  which  the  House 
Is  expected  to  make  is  the  reinstatement  of 
lan^age  found  on  page  13.  line  9.  and  con- 
tinuing through  line  9  on  page  13.  Acceptance 
of  this  amendment  would  assure  specific 
legislative  authorization  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment District  program — where  It  is  now 
only  authorized  \uider  Title  HI  of  PDA's 
planning  and  technical  assistance  author- 
ity— by  authorizing  tao  million  annuaUy  for 
planning  and  administration  of  Bconomlc 
Development  District  programs  for  a  mini- 
mum of  Ave  ye«n. 

I  know  that  you  are  awata  of  the  slgnifl- 
caat  contribution  which  the  Boonomlc  De- 
velopment Districts  have  made  to  Arkansas' 
economy.  The  KDDe  and  Boonomlc  Develop- 
ment Administration  program  have.  In  my 
judgment,  provided  the  most  effective  de- 
Uvery  system  which  tixe  Pederal  Oovem- 
meut  has  to  assist  local  communltlee  In 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  a  well 
deeigned  economic  devtiopment  program. 

I  urge  your  support  of  these  two  amend- 
ments should  the  House,  as  Is  expected,  re- 
t\irn  the  bUl  to  the  Senate  for  action  today. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McCtKXAif. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tbat  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  INTRODUCTION  OP  A 
BILL 

The  following  bill  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  Mr.  COOPEB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bakzr)  : 

3.  413fi.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pederal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1960.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Baku)  : 

S.  4125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal 

Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Ped- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 

1969,  which  became  effective  March  31, 

1970,  has  been  in  operation  now  for  over 
2^4  years.  Experience  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act's  provisions  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  durhig  this  2^4 -year 
period  Indicates  the  need  for  Congress  to 
consider  amendments.  Some  of  the  act's 
provisions  are  neither  workable  nor  ef- 
fective and  many,  rather  than  contribut- 
ing to  safety,  have  increased  the  hazards 
of  working  in  undergroimd  coal  mines.  In 
fact,  the  safety  record  of  all  underground 
mines  since  the  passage  of  this  law  has 
not  improved,  but  has  worsened.  I  think 
it  most  important  and  urgent  that  these 
problems  receive  a  hearing  and  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  that  all  parties 
Involved,  including  coal  mine  operators, 
miners,  union  representatives.  Bureau  of 
Mine  officials  and  Slate  mine  ofBcials 
have  an  opportunity  to  testify  and  pre- 
sent their  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

With  this  in  view,  Senator  Bakks  and  I 
are  introducing  today  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Pederal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  These  amend- 
ments can  be  categorized  under  our 
headings. 

Plrst,  amendments  to  restore  the  gassy 
and  nongassy  classifications  in  effect 
prior  to  the  1969  act,  by  relieving  those 
mines  located  above  the  water  table,  that 
have  been  tested  and  foimd  free  from 
gas,  from  the  "permissible  equipment" 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  were  originally 
designed  for  the  large  "gassy"  mines. 

Second,  we  are  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  mandatory  civil 
penalties'  section  109(a)  (1)  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  which  provision  requires  the 
mandatory  assessment  of  the  civil  pen- 
alties by  the  Secretary  against  an  op- 
erator for  each  and  every  violation  of 
a  health  and  safety  standard. 

Fines  are  now  assessed  almost  auto- 
matically in  flat  amounts  without  con- 
sideration for  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
section  109(a)(1)  which  reqtilres  the 
Secretary  to  take  Into  suxount  the  op- 
erator's history  of  previous  violations, 
the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty  to 
the  size  of  the  business  of  the  operator 
charged,  whether  the  operator  was  neg- 
Ilgmt,  the  effect  on  the  operator's  abil- 
ity to  continue  in  business,  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  and  the  demonstrated 
good  faith  of  the  operator  to  achieve 
compliance  after  notified  of  the  vio- 
lation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  as- 
sessment officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  established  assessment  procedures 
which  are  arbitrary  and  do  not  comply 
with  the  criteria  as  required  by  this 
section. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  ap- 
peals from  these  fines  are  limited  to  the 
sizes  of  the  fine  and  not  to  the  merits  of 
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the  charge  of  tb«  alleged  vlolatkn.  The 
notice  of  nweaiment  procedures  deter 
operators,  for  If  they  appeal  a  partleo- 
lar  fine  they  are  subject  to  the  risk  of 
having  such  fine  Increased  to  a  maxl. 
mum  of  $10,000. 

This  arbitrary  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  fines  by  the  Bureau  has  not 
only  caused  confusion  and  economic 
hardship  among  the  operators  but  has 
tended  to  focus  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  operators  and  Bu- 
reau officials  on  these  procedures  rather 
than  on  matters  directly  related  to  fur- 
thering the  safety  of  the  nation's  coal 
miners,  which  is  the  chief  purpose  for 
Congress  enacting  the  legislation. 

On  September  5,  1972,  Mr.  Elburt  P 
Osbom,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  to  review  the  procedures 
that  the  Bureau  had  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  civil  penalty  provisions  of  the 
1969  act.  I  read  his  prepared  statement 
with  interest,  but  I  failed  to  find  any  re- 
ference as  to  how  the  administration  of 
these  civil  penalty  procedures  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  are  designed  to  ad- 
vance health  and  safety.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  many  operators  are  fined  sub- 
stantial sums  for  numerous  violations 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  miners. 

In  another  connection  I  would  like  to 
note  that  when  the  Senate  considered  re- 
cently environmental  legislation— the  air 
quality  bill,  the  water  pollution  control 
bill  and  the  noise  abatement  bill — efforts 
were  made  to  incorporate  into  these  bills 
mandatory  civil  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  regulatory  requirement  of  these 
measures.  As  the  ranking  member  of  the 
PubUc  Works  Committee  wliich  consid- 
ered these  bills,  I  moved  either  in  com- 
mittee to  strike  the  civU  penalty  provi- 
sion, and  my  amendments  were  approved 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

In  this  connection  when  the  Senate 
considered  amendments  to  the  Public 
Wo.-ks  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  on  October  12, 1  made  the  com- 
ment that,  when  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee considered  the  mandatory  civil 
penalties  provision  of  various  environ- 
mental bills,  that  the  committee  struck 
out  these  provisions  for,  as  I  stated: 

TTiere  was  not  due  process  and  no  chance 
of  hearings  before  the  imposition  of  penal- 
ties. 

I  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  same 
lack  of  due  process  in  similar  civil  pen- 
alty provisions  found  In  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  and  the 
need  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  review  and  consider 
amendments  to  these  provisions.  I  re- 
ceived the  assurance  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Javtts)  that  he  would  urge  the  commit- 
tee, through  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
of  legislative  oversight,  to  review  and 
consider  the  problems  raised  by  the  man- 
datory civil  penalties  provision  of  the  act 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  tusk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  colloquy  appearing  on  page 
35361  of  the  Record  of  October  12  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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la  OooFBB.  I  am  going  to  return  to  a  Bub- 
i-ct  which  lias  been  very  much  on  my  mind 
^d  that  is  the  Mine  Safety  Act.  In  that  act 
»e  a  number  of  provisions  for  the  mandatory 
imposition  of  fines  without  any  haaring  at 
»U  with  no  due  prooees  of  law.  It  U  left  to 
t*l  arbitrary  Judgment  of  an  Inapaotor  to 
^K>se  fines,  unequaUy,  as  they  would  have 
tobTand  perhaps  arbltrarUy  among  dif- 
fMwnt  operations— and  I  may  say  coercive, 
too— *>•<»"■•  ^  some  oases,  when  the  size  of 
the  fine  has  been  objected  to,  the  sugges- 
tton  was  made,  "If  you  dont  take  this,  a 
iM«r  fine  can  be  Impoeed  upon  you." 

I  wlU  not  be  here  next  year,  but  I  hope 
the  senator  wlU  foUow  the  principle  he  has 
lust  spoken  of  in  this  amendment,  that  there 
should  be  a  consultaUon:  and  if  there  Is  a 
sltustlor.  of  imminent  danger,  then  the  mine 
should  be  closed  down. 

I  do  contend  that  this  Is  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  no  due  process  of  law.  Know- 
ing the  Senator  as  weU  as  I  do  and  knowing 
wa  ludlclal  temiperament,  I  appeal  to  him 
to  think  of  this  next  year.  It  la  an  awful 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVire.  I  wtU  consider  myself,  with 
deep  feeling,  a  trustee  of  the  great  principles 
for  which  this  very  distinguished  and  famous 
Kentuckian  has  stood. 

There  are  many  explanations  abouA  coal 
mine  safety.  They  can  get  a  Jury  trial,  and 
so  forth.  I  WlU  insert  those  in  the  Rxoou 
immediately  after  what  we  have  discussed. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  hold  these 
nrlnclples  very  dear,  that  I  fought  for  them 
in  my  committee,  that  I  wlU  continue  to 
fight  for  them,  and  that  I  wlU  make  every 
effort  to  use  legislative  oversight  in  that 
process. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  third,  we 
are  proposing  amendments  to  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  law  relating  to  oper- 
ating efficiency  and  the  use  of  certain 
types  of  equipment. 

Last,  we  are  proposing  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  Improved  administrative 
practices  by  requiring  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  hold  public  hearings  on  all  pro- 
posed regulations  or  revisions,  and  to 
provide  operators  and  miners  with  ap- 
propriate information  concerning  the 
background  for  the  regulations  and  thus 
to  provide  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
make  counterproposals  and  suggestions 
for  improvements. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  2  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  deep  mining  in  Kentucky  has 
decreased  by  over  10  million  tons  per 
year— about  one-sixth  of  the  production 
In  1969 — while  surface  mining  for  coal 
has  increased  by  over  22  million  tons  per 
year.  The  environmental  blight  of  strip 
mining  has  reached  intolerable  propor- 
tions. And  in  that  same  period  the  safety 
and  health  record  of  deep  mining  has 
failed  to  improve. 

These  facts  alone  point  up  to  pressing 
need  for  Congress  to  conduct  a  searching 
review  of  the  1969  act,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  policies  in  connection  with  this 
act  and  the  changes  that  are  needed  if 
we  are  to  bring  to  reality  the  safety  and 
health  goal  for  which  the  act  was  de- 
signed. 

I  had  hoped  to  attach  ^hese  amend- 
ments to  the  strip  mine  control  legisla- 
tion when  it  came  before  the  Senate.  I 
feel  that  the  two  form  a  logical  cormec- 
tion  m  that  they  both  reflect  concern 
for  a  more  soimd  approach  to  the  im- 
pact of  coal  production  on  the  human 
environment.    However,    it    appears    at 


this  time  that  the  Senate  will  not  have 
time  before  adjournment  to  take  up  the 
several  surface  mining  bills  before  it. 
I  deeply  regret  that  this  is  the  case.  Both 
the  problems  of  coal  surface  mining  and 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
have  a  major  impact  on  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky.  I  had  hoped  to  see  some 
progress  toward  their  solution  before  I 
left  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  my  activities 
wUl  prove  to  have  assisted  this  body  in 
meeting  these  problems  when  they  come 
up  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendments  I 
introduce  today  be  printed  in  the  Record 
together  with  a  memorandtun  Qfjilalnlng 
their  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4136 
Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  In  Congreai  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  (3oal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1060  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  standards 
(including  revisions  thereof)  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  proven  by  suitable  test- 
ing and  experience  that  they  will  Improve 
or  contribute  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
miner.". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  connection 
wltb  the  publication  of  propoeed  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standards,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the  case 
of  health  standards,  and  the  Secretary,  In  the 
case  of  safety  standards,  shall  provide  sup- 
porting information  or  data  to  Justify  the 
adoption  of  such  standards.". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
bef(»«  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentenoe  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "and  he  shall  reply  speclfloaUy  to  any 
relevant  objections  to  the  propoeed  standards 
raised  in  such  hearing". 

(4)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  the  word  "section",  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "after  compliance  with  subeec- 
tlons   (e),   (f).  and   (g)   of  thta  section,". 

(6)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  foUowlng  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  but  in  no  event  later  than  March  31. 
1073,  make  a  comparison  of  the  effectlveneee 
of  health  and  safety  standards  and  regula- 
tions In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  with  the  efTectJveness 
of  health  and  safety  standards  and  regula- 
tions provided  by  or  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  In  making  such  comparison, 
the  Secretary  shall  analyze  the  effectiveness 
of  such  standards  and  regulations  In  advanc- 
ing health  and  safety  of  miners  and  shaU  re- 
port, as  soon  as  practicable,  his  findings  and 
conclusions  to  the  Congress.". 

(8)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Such  copy,  Including  copies 
of  any  propoeed  regulation  or  notice  of  hear- 
ings, shall  be  sent  by  certified  maU  to  each 
such  operator.  Notwithstanding  the  foreg<Hng 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  failure  of 
the  Secretary  to  notify  any  such  operator  by 
certified  maU  as  prescribed  by  this  subsection 
shall  excuse  such  operator  from  any  penalty 
or  fine  imposed  In  connection  with  a  viola- 
tion of  any  such  standard  or  regulation  with 
respect  to  which  he  was  not  so  notified,  ex- 
cept that   the  provlstona  of   this  sentence 


BhaU  apply  only  In  the  case  that  such  viola- 
tion was  an  Initial  violation  and  where  suoh 
violation  did  not  involve  an  imminent  danger 
as  provided  In  section  104(a),  104(c|(l)  ax»d 
elsewhere  In  the  Aet. 

(7)  SubeecUon  (a)  (3)  of  seotton  103  0* 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  and 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence;  "No 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shaU  be  exp)ended  to  carry  out  any  suoh 
research,  make  any  suoh  grant  or  antAr  Into 
any  such  contract  unless,  with  respect  there- 
to, the  Secretary  has  consulted  with,  and 
considered  the  recommendations  ol,  suoh 
Ocnunlttee." 

(S)  Subsaotion  (g)  of  secOon  lOt  of  suoh 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after 
the  second  sentence  thereof,  the  foUowlng 
new  sentenoe:  "Immediately  upon  receiving 
such  complaint,  the  Secretary  shaU  notify 
the  affected  operator  of  the  nature  of  suoh 
complaint  and  shaU  state  that  the  complaint 
was  received  from  a  representative  of  the 
miners  employed  by  such  operator.". 

(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  suoh 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  word  "shaU"  the  following:  "im- 
mediately notify  the  operetor  or  his  repre- 
sentative of  the  fact  that  an  imminent  dan- 
ger exists.  Such  notification  shaU  state  the 
specific  conditions  or  practloee  resulting  In 
such  danger.  If  the  representaUve  of  the  Sec- 
retary determinee  that  such  conditions  or 
practices  are  such  that  they  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  cause  death,  physical  harm 
or  Impairment  of  health  before  they  can  be 
abated,  he  shall". 

(10)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedlataly 
after  "c^^rator  or  hl«  agent**  the  foUowlng: 
"specifying  the  particular  health  or  safety 
standard  violated  and**. 

(11)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  104  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  deleting  "signifi- 
cantly and  BubstantiaUy  contribute  to  the 
cause  and  effect  of  a  mine  safety  or  health 
hazard,  and  if  he  finds  such  violation  to  be 
caused  by  an  unwarrantable  faUure  of  such 
operator  to  comply  with  such  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standards,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "directly  and  seriously  affect 
mine  health  or  safety,  and  If  he  finds  such 
violation  is  a  flagrant  disregard  by  the  oper- 
ator for  compliance  with  the  law  or  a  dis- 
regard of  the  health  or  safety  of  the  min- 
ers,", and  (3)  by  deleting  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  words  "'and  unwarrantable 
laUure  of  such  operator  to  so  comply"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  a  flagrant  dla- 
regard  for  the  law  or  his  miners,". 

(13)  (A)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  100 
of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(B)  S\U>seotlon  (a)  (3) .  (a)  (3) ,  and  (a)  (4) 
are  hereby  renumbered  as  subsections  (a) 
(1),  (a)(3),  and  (a)(3)  respectively. 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  100  of  such 
Act  18  amended  by  deleting  "suhsectlon  (a) 
of  this  section  or". 

(D)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  100  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (I)  by  deleting  "subeectlon 
(a)  of  this  section  or*';  (U)  by  deleting  "dvU 
penalties,  fines,  and"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •'fines  and'*;  and  (lU)  by  deleting 
"subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  Inaerting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection   (a)**. 

(E)  Subeectlon  (•)  of  section  lOO  of  suoh 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  "subeectlon  <A)" 
unti    inserting    in   Ueu    thereof    ••subsection 

(e)". 

(IS)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(h)  of  section  203  of  suoh  Act  is  amended  by 
inaerting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  coma  and  the  following: 
•'except  that  the  use  of  approved  resplraion 
ShaU  be  permitted  on  a  temporary  basU 
where  It  Is  impossible  cw  impractical  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  resplrable  dust  to  the 
standard  required  by  law  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  situation  creating  such 
haaard.". 

(14)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
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By  sddlng  at  tta«  end  thereof  Um  foUowing 
B«w  sutMecUon : 

"(g)  The  S*eret«ry  sbaU  prorlde  adequate 
training  program*  for  each  individual  under- 
ground miner  In  the  proper  method  at  teet- 
Ing  nxrf.  rib.  and  face  for  dangeroua  oondl- 
tlona  and  the  proper  method  of  prvventtng 
accldenti  from  the  faU  of  roof,  rib  and  face.". 

f  16)  Bubaeettoa  (1)  at  aaotlon  30S  of  luoh 
Act  le  amended  by  deleting  the  worde  The 
Secretary"  where  they  tint  appear  therein 
and  ineerting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  mines  lo- 
cated below  the  water  table  or  in  which 
methane  bae  been  detected  •■  pnecrlbed  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  8ecT«tary." 

(17)  Bubeeetloa  (b)  (t)  at  section  SOS  of 
moh  Act  la  amended  (A)  by  deleting  "or  be 
seeled.";  (■)  by  ineertlng  immediately  before 
the  laet  aentenoe  theraof  "If  the  above  air 
cannot  be  held  below  3  per  centum  methane. 
the  area  abaU  be  sealed.":  and  (C)  by  de- 
leting "with  eacploeMm-proof  bulkheads." 

(18)  SubeeotloQ  (a)  of  section  304  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  raad  as  follows:  "(a)  Coal 
ivmt,  IndudlAg  float  coal  duet  deposited  on 
rook-dusted  eurfkcea,  looae  coal,  and  other 
oombusUble  materials,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  in  active  workings.  Bleotrlc 
equipment  shall  be  kept  reasonably  dean." 

(19)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  304  of  such 
Act  U  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
bBtan  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  a  comma  and  the  following:  "IX 
neoeeeary  for  health  and  safety." 

(30)  Section  306  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  ^Hing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(«)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3).  (i)  and  (13)  of 
subeectlon  a),  and  subsectltm  (d>,  of  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  mines  located  below  the  water  table  or  in 
which  methane  has  been  detected  as  pre- 
scribed in  section  303(b)." 

BXTULManoR   or  Paopoeao  AMxtnntxxm  to 
CkJAL  Itxm  HlALTH  AifD  SArrrr  Act  or  l»fl8 

A.  Preeent  law:  Bee.  101 : 

Although  Section  101(b)  requires  that  no 
Improved  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
stfds  promulgated  under  this  Title  shall  re- 
duce the  protection  afforded  mlnere,  there 
are  a  number  of  occasions  where  the  Secre- 
tary propoeed  new  regulations  which  were 
not  sufficiently  tested  by  prior  experience  and 
which  have  created  in  several  cases  additional 
risks  or  haaards  to  health  and  safety. 

Por  example,  in  1970.  the  Bureau  pT«ecrll)ed 
by  regulation  certain  Are  suppreealon  devices 
as  required  equipment.  Many  operators  pur- 
chased these  devlcee  at  oonalderable  expense 
only  to  be  advised  by  the  Secretary  8  months 
after  the  regiUatlon  had  been  put  into  effect 
that  the  Secretary  would  no  longer  require 
this  equipment  on  the  groxinds  that  It  was 
not  effective  for  the  purposes  specified.  I 
am  Informed,  for  example,  that  two  opera- 
tors In  Harlan  County  each  spent  In  exoeae  of 
$30,000  for  this  unneeded  equipment. 

In  proposing  additional  equipment  or  pro- 
cedures to  improve  health  and  safety,  the 
Secretary  should  have  the  burden  of  dem- 
onstrating by  testing  or  prior  experience 
that  such  equipment  or  prooediires  would 
in  fact  Improve  safety. 

In  support  of  the  requirement  for  test- 
ing. It  should  be  noted  that  Section  101(c) 
requires  that  the  "development  and  revision 
of  mandatory  safety  standard*  shall  be  based 
upon  research,  demonstrations,  experiments, 
and  such  other  Information  as  may  be  appro- 
priate" Section  101(d)  requlree  similar  test- 
ing and  experimentation  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  with  reepect  to  propoeed  changee  In 
mandatory  health  standards. 

The  Secretary,  In  propoelng  changes  In 
health  or  safety  standards.  Is  not  required  to 
provide  supporting  scientific  data  on  the 
question  of  desirability  or  effectiveness  of  the 
propoeed  or  revised  standards.  The  result  has 
been  that  operators  do  not  have  knowledge 
Ot^fl  onsMmpTl^ns  or  bases  upon  which  the 
Secretaries  standards  are  propoeed  and  are 


La  no  position  to  offer  informed  objections 
or  oounter  proposals. 

In  addition,  under  Section  101(f),  the  Sec- 
pstary  is  not  required  to  reply  to,  to  recon- 
sider, or  to  rebut  objections  made  by  inter- 
ested parties  oonoemlng  the  propoeed 
ohangss  in  regulations. 

Section  101(h)  provides  that  a  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standard  promulgated  under 
thla  Section  shall  become  effective  upon  pub- 
lication In  the  Pederal  Register  unless  the 
Sectvtary  spedfles  a  later  date,  even  though 
there  Is  no  compliance  with  the  requirement 
for  public  hearings  as  provided  in  Sections 
101(f)   and  (g). 

Ttiere  la  no  provision  in  the  existing  law 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  review  the  effec- 
tlveneea  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
standards  In  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  1969  Act,  and  to  compare  such  effec- 
tiveness of  such  health  and  safety  standards 
with  the  effectlveneas  of  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  19fl0  Act  and  regulations 
promtilgated  thereunder. 

Under  Section  101  (k)  operators  are  as- 
sumed to  have  received  notices  of  new  regu- 
lations and,  on  many  occasions,  Pederal  in- 
spectors utxm  entering  a  mine  will  charge 
them  for  violations  of  such  regulations,  when 
the  operator  has  not  received  notice  of  nor 
had  prior  knowledge  of  such  regulations. 

B.  Proposed  Amendments  to  Section  101 : 

In  Section  101(b)  after  "safety  stkndards" 
add  the  following:  "Such  standards  (Includ- 
ing revisions)  thereof  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  proven  by  suitable  testing  and 
expte-lenoe  that  they  will  Improve  or  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  safety  at  the 
miner". 

In  Section  101(e)  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence,  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  connection  with  the  publication  of  pro- 
posed mandatory  health  or  safety  standards, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, In  the  case  of  health  standards,  and 
the  Secretary,  In  the  case  of  safety  stand- 
ards, shall  provide  supporting  Information  or 
data  to  Justify  the  adoption  of  such  stand- 
ards.". 

In  Section  101(g).  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond aentenoe  after  "shall  lae  public"  add 
"and  he  shaU  reply  specifically  to  any  rele- 
vant objeetlons  to  the  pro|>oeed  regulattoBS 
raised  In  such  hearing". 

In  Section  101(h),  Insert  after  the  word 
"section'  a  oomma  and  the  following:  "after 
oompllanoe  with  subeeotlons  (e),  (f)  and  (g) 
of  thla  section,". 

In  Section  101  (J),  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence,  add  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall,  aa  soon  as  practicable  foUowing  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  March  31,  1074.  make  a  comparison  of 
the  effectiveness  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards and  regulations  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  with 
the  effectiveness  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards and  regulations  provided  by  or  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  making  such 
comparison,  the  Secretary  shall  analyze  the 
effectlvenaee  of  such  standards  and  regula- 
tions In  advancing  health  and  safety  of 
mlnera  and  shall  report,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, his  «^n<nng«  and  oonclustons  to  the  Con- 
gress.". 

In  Section  lOl(k),  after  the  last  sentence, 
add  the  following : 

"Such  copy,  including  copies  of  any  pro- 
poeed regulation  or  notice  of  hearings,  shall 
be  sent  by  certified  mail  to  each  such  oper- 
ator. Notwlthstcuiding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subeectlon,  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  notify  any  such  operator  by  cer- 
tified mall  as  prescribed  by  this  subsection 
shall  excuse  such  operator  from  any  penalty 
or  fine  Imposed  In  connection  with  a  viola- 
tion of  any  such  standard  or  regulation  with 
resp^t  to  which  he  was  not  so  notified,  ex- 
cept Uiat  the  provisions  of  this  sentence  shall 
appl.v  only  in  the  case  that  such  violation 
was  an  Initial  violation,  and  where  such  vio- 
lation did  not  Involve  an  Imminent  danger 


aa  provided  in  Sec.   104(a),  104(c)(1),  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Act." 

A.  Preeect  law:  Sec.  108: 

Section  103  authorlaee  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
pomt  an  Advisory  Oommlttee  on  coal  mir>^ 
safety  research,  and  requlree  the  Comaolttee 
M  "oonstilt  with,  and  make  reconunendations 
to,  the  Secretary  on  matters  Involving  or  re- 
lating to  coal  mine  safety  reeearch". 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Secretary's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Coal  Mine  Safety  Research 
baa  not  been  consulted  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  Department's  decUtons  relating  to  coal 
mine  safety  reeearch  projects  nor  have  their 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  future 
projects  been  sought. 

B.  Propoeed  Amendment : 

1.  In  Section  103(a)  (3) ,  after  the  first  sen- 
tence, add  the  following  new  sentence:  "No 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  expended  to  carry  out  any  such  research, 
make  any  such  grant  or  enter  Into  any  such 
contrast  unless,  with  respect  thereto,  the 
ascretary  has  consulted  with,  and  considered 
the  recommendations  of,  such  Committee.". 

A.  Present  law :  Section  103(g)  : 

Section  103(g)  provides  that  where  miners 
or  union  representatives  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  ot  a 
mandatory  or  safety  standard  exists  or  a 
situation  involving  "Imminent  danger"  ex- 
ists, then  he  "shall  have  a  right  to  obtain 
an  immediate  inspection  by  giving  a  notice 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorised  repre- 
sentative of  such  violation  or  danger".  Bow- 
ever,  there  la  no  iHt>vlslon  In  Section  108(g) 
requiring  the  miner  or  his  representative  to 
also  notify  the  operator  at  the  same  time 
and  to  give  the  operator  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  piuported  violation  and  protect 
his  men  from  serious  Injury.  Experience  has 
shown  that  some  Irresponsible  complaints 
originate  from  individuals  not  coimected 
with  the  mine,  or  employed  In  the  mine. 

B.  Propoeed  Amendment : 

In  Section  103(g),  after  the  second  sen- 
tence, add  the  following  new  sentence :  "Im- 
mediately upon  receiving  such  complaint, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  affected  oper- 
ator of  the  nature  of  such  complaint  and 
shall  state  that  the  complaint  was  received 
from  a  representative  of  the  miners  em- 
ployed by  8\ich  operator.". 

A.  Present  law:  Section  104: 

Section  104(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary's 
representative  to  Issue  a  withdrawal  order 
where  that  representative  upon  inspection  of 
a  ooal  mine  finds  that  an  imminent  danger 
exists. 

On  many  occasions  an  operator  Is  cited  for 
a  oondltlon  of  "imminent  danger"  and  a 
withdrawal  order  issued  without  the  operator 
being  advised  by  the  Pederal  Inspector  of  the 
nature  of  the  "Imminent  danger"  or  the  par- 
ticular condition  or  conditions  constituting 
such  "Imminent  danger"  and  thus  enable  the 
operator  to  take  steps  Inmiedlately  to  correct 
the  condition  and  to  protect  the  safety  of 
the  mmeis.  Bxperlence  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  conditions  cited  as  violations  of  this 
Section  are  not  of  a  serious  nature  involving 
"Imminent  danger"  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  miners. 

Closure  orders  have  been  Issued  for  viola- 
tions of  standards  which  do  not  Inunedlately 
expose  men  in  the  particular  mine  to  physi- 
cal harm  or  injury  and  which  should  not 
prop>erIy  be  characterlEed  by  the  inspector  as 
Involving  conditions  of  "imminent  danger". 
A  closure  order,  if  unneeded,  results  In 
serious  economic  hardship  for  the  small 
minee  and,  under  present  practices,  subjects 
the  operator  to  a  basic  fine  of  $5,000. 

B.  Proposed  Amendment: 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
the  word  "shall"  the  following:  "immediately 
notify  the  operator  or  hie  representative  of 
the  fact  that  an  Imminent  danger  exists. 
Such  notification  shall  state  the  specific  con- 
ditions or  practices  resulting  In  such  danger. 
If  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  deter- 
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Qilnes  that  such  conditions  or  praetloee  are 
,uch  that  they  oouM  be  reasonably  expected 
to  cause  death,  physical  harm,  or  Impatt- 
msnt  of  health  before  they  can  be  abated, 
be  shaU.". 

A.  Present  law:  Section  104(b) : 
Section  104(b)  requlree  a  Pederal  Inspector 

who  has  found  "a  violation  of  any  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard  but  the  viola- 
tion has  not  created  an  "Imminent  dan- 
gtr"— to  issue  a  notice  to  the  operator  or  his 
agent  fixing  a  reasoiuible  tune  for  the  abate- 
SSit  of  the  vlolaUon-.  I  am  Informed  that 
on  many  ocoaalaas  tb*  Federal  Uwpeotor  does 
not  specify  the  particular  health  or  safety 
standard  violated. 

B.  Propoeed  Amendment: 
in  Section   104(b)    in  the  first  sentence, 

after  the  words  "operator  or  his  agent"  in- 
gert  the  following:  "speolfylng  the  particular 
health  or  safety  standard  violated  and". 
A.  Present  law:  Section  104(c)  : 
It  U  my  view  tUat  in  writing  thU  section 
of  the  law  Congreae  intended  to  covw  those 
flagrant  violators  of  the  health  and  safety 
atandards  who  persistently  are  cited  for  vio- 
lations of  the  law  but  which  vlolaUons  were 
not  sufficient  to  be  claaslfled  as  an  "Imml- 
nant  danger"  requiring  a  closure  order.  I  am 
informed  that  on  occasions  when  a  Federal 
inspector  has  found  a  violation  or  has  found 
a  series  of  non-aerlous  vlolatlone  that  be 
cbaracterlzee  such  violation  or  series  of  vlola- 
tlwis    as    constituting    "an    imwarrantable 
faUure"  under  Section  104(c)  (1),  and  Issues 
a  closure  order.  Furthermore,  the  meet  re- 
cent violation  or  any  violation  may  hare  no 
causal  relatlonahlp  to  the  health  and  tlUety 
of  the  men  In  the  mine,  e.g.,  faUure  to  record 
In  writing  one  of  many  dally  reports  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
B.  Propoeed  Amendment: 
Subsection  (c)(1)   of  section  104  of  such 
Act  la  amended  (1)  by  deleting  "significant- 
ly and  Bubstantlally  contribute  to  the  cause 
and  effect  of  a  mine  safety  or  liealtb  hasard, 
and  If  he  finds  such  violation  to  be  "caused 
by  an  unwarrantable  failure  of  such  oftara- 
tor  to  comply  with  such  mandatory  health  or 
safety    standards,"    and    Inserting    In    lieu 
thereof  "directly  and  seriously  affect  mine 
health  or  safety,  and  If  he  finds  such  a  vio- 
lation Is  a  flagrant  disregard  by  the  opera- 
tor for  compliance  with  the  law  or  a  dis- 
regard   for    the    health    or    safety    of    the 
miners,";  and  (9)  by  deleting  In  the  second 
sentence  thereof  the  words  "an  unwarrant- 
able laUure  of  such  operator  to  so  con«?ly," 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  a  Oftgrant 
disregard  for  the  law  or  the  safety  of  his 
miners,". 
A.  Preeent  law:  Sections  106-108: 
No  changes  recommended. 
A.  Present  law :  Section  109 : 
Section  lOa(a)  (1)  requires  the  mandatory 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  each  and  every  violation  of  a  health 
and  safety  standard. 

Pines  are  now  assessed  almost  automatical- 
ly in  flat  amounts  without  consideration  for 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  Section  loe(a)(l) 
which  require  the  Secretary  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  operator's  history  of  previous  vio- 
lations, the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  operator 
charged,  whether  the  cq>erator  was  negligent, 
the  effect  on  the  operator's  ability  to  continue 
In  business,  the  gravity  of  the  violation  and 
the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  operator 
to  achieve  compliance  after  notified  of  the 
violation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  assessment 
officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  estab- 
lished assessment  procedures  which  are  arbi- 
trary and  do  not  comply  with  the  criteria 
as  required  by  this  Section. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  appeals 
from  these  fines  are  limited  to  the  size  of  the 
fine  and  not  to  the  merits  of  the  charge  of 
the  alleged  violation.  The  notice  of  assess- 
ment procedures  deter  operators,  for  IX  they 


KppMX  a  particular  fine  they  art  subject  to 
the  risk  of  having  su<A  »ne  Increased  to  a 

T«>»1mmn  oC  tlO,000. 

This  arbitrary  assessment  and  ooUeotlon  of 
fines  by  the  Bureau  baa  not  only  caused  con- 
fusion and  eeoBomlo  hardship  among  the  op- 
erator* but  has  tended  to  focus  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  and  attention  o«  operator*  and 
Bureau  officials  on  these  prooedtires  rather 
than  on  matters  dlrecUy  related  to  further- 
ing the  safety  of  the  nation's  ooal  miner*. 
which  1*  the  ohlet  purpoee  for  Congrea*  en- 
acting the  legislation.  In  my  view  thU  sec- 
tion violates  "due  procees,"  sough*  to  be  as- 
sured by  our  system  ot  Justice. 

B.  Propoeed  Amendment: 

1,  iijA  prt>posed  amendment  would  delete 
Seotlon  l«»(a)(l).  the  mandatory  dvll  pen- 
alties section  of  the  Aot.  The  proposed 
amendment,  however,  would  not  affect  oAher 
provisions  of  Section  100 (b)  thxm^  Sec- 
tion ie©(e),  which  preecrlbe  criminal  penal- 
ties of  fine*  or  imprlaanment  for  any  operasor 
who  wllUuUy  violates  the  health  or  safety 
standards  ot  the  Aot. 

A.  Preeent  law:  Sectlcm  aoS: 
Secaion  303(h>   requlree  that  "re«|»lrator* 

shall  not  be  substituted  for  envlronmantal 
control  measures  in  the  active  worldngB". 

I  am  informed  that  at  tlmee  It  is  Impossi- 
ble to  reduce  the  duat  level  due  to  a  change 
m  ventilation,  roof  falls,  accidents  or  where 
exoeaalve  dust  results  from  climactle  condi- 
tions. 

B.  Proposed  Amendment: 

1.  In  Section  202(h)  \n  the  second  sen- 
tence, add  the  following:  "except  that  the 
use  of  approved  respirators  shall  be  permitted 
on  a  temporary  basis  where  It  la  impoeslble 
or  Impractical  to  reduce  the  level  of  reepl- 
rable  dust  to  the  standard  required  by  law 
for  the  puriwee  of  correcting  the  situation 
creating  such  hazard." 

A.  Present  law :  Section  302 : 
Section  302(a)   requires  each  operator  to 

carry  out  on  a  contmuing  basis  programs  to 
Improve  the  roof-contrcA  system  of  each 
mine.  Exiperlence  has  shown  that  many  of 
the  smaU  operators  are  either  not  in  a  poel- 
tlon  or  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  provide 
adequate  training  programs  for  their  men 
with  respect  to  roof  control  systems. 

B.  Propoeed  Amendment: 
At  the  end  of  Section  302,  add  a  new  sub- 
section (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
training  programs  for  each  Individual  un- 
derground miner  in  the  proper  method  of 
testing  roof,  rib,  and  face  for  dangerous  con- 
ditions and  the  proper  method  of  preventing 
accidents  from  the  faU  of  roof,  rib  and 
face.". 

A.  Preeent  law:  Section  306  (h) : 
Recent  experience  has  indicated  that  the 

provisions  of  the  1969  Act.  classifying  all 
mines  as  "gassy"  whether  or  not  thee*  mines 
be  gassy  In  fact,  do  not  contribute  to  safety 
In  those  mines  located  above  the  water  table 
determmed  to  be  free  of  gas  and.  In  addition. 
Impose  unnecessary  economic  and  financial 
hardship  on  those  mines  which  will  be  re- 
quired in  1974  to  purchase  at  substantial 
cost  the  "permissible"  equipment  formerly 
required  only  in  the  large  gassy  mines. 

B.  Proposed  Amendments: 
Subsection  (L)   of  section  303  of  such  Act 

Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "The  Sec- 
retary" where  they  first  appear  therein  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  mines  located 
below  the  water  table  or  In  which  methane 
has  been  detected  as  prescribed  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary". 
A.  Present  law :  Section  303  ( z )  ( 2 )  : 
This  provision  requires  the  sealtag  of  aban- 
doned workings  under  certain  types  ot  sltu- 
aUons.  A  better  way  to  handle  gas  in  these 
types  of  abandoned  areas  would  be  to  venti- 
late It  rather  than  sealiiig  off  the  area  aa 
required  under  Section  903  ( z)  ( 2 ) .  Experience 
would  Indicate  that  seallngs  In  these  cir- 
cumstances create  an  additional  hazard  of 
trapping  the  gas  and  resulting  In  explosions. 


B.  Propoeed  Amendments: 

Sufassetlon  (zi<a)  ot  section  808  u 
iiTn.n/«>H  (A)  by  deleting  "or  be  sealed.":  O) 
by  inserting  immediately  befc»e  the  last  *en- 
tence  thereof  "If  the  above  air  caonot  b* 
held  below  2  par  centum  methane,  the  area 
■H^i]  be  sealed.";  aiid  (C)  by  deleting  "with 
explosion-proof   bulkheads". 

A.  Preeent  law:   Section  304(a)  ; 

This  provision  requlree  that  ooal  dust  shall 
"not  be  permitted  to  aocumulate  la  active 
workings  or  on  electric  equipment  wherein". 
Bxperlenoe  has  Indicated  that  It  U  impracti- 
cal to  keep  equipment  continuously  clean  as 
required  by  the  law  and  this  provision  has 
been  interpreted  arbitrarily  In  many  In- 
stances by  Federal  inspectors. 

B.  Propoeed  amendment: 

Section  3e4(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(a)  Ooal  duMt.  Including  float  coal 
dust  d*po8ltad  on  rock-dus«sd  surfacea.  looas 
coal,  and  other  combustible  laatsrtals.  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  aocumulate  In  active 
workings.  Electric  equipment  shall  he  kept 
reasonably  clean" 

A.  Present  law:  SecUon  304(b): 

This  section  provides  for  the  watering  and 
the  wetting  of  areas  around  the  faae  for  the 
purpoee  of  reducing  the  amount  of  ooal  dust. 
In  certain  situations  and  with  certain  type* 
of  ooal  the  watering  required  by  •action  »04 
(b)  is  not  only  not  needed  but  create*  a 
health  problem  of  pneumonia  and  a  safety 
problem  of  slippery  floors  and  possible  elee- 
trical  shocks. 

B.  Proposed  amendment: 

1.  In  section  SM  (b),  add  the  words  "tf 
necessary  for  health  and  safety"  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence. 

A.  Present  law:  Section  304(d)  and  Sec- 
tion 305 : 

As  commented  on  In  Propoeed  Amendments 
to  Section  303(h),  (see  above),  the  classifl- 
cation  of  all  mines  as  "gassy"  when  in  fact 
many  are  not  "gassy"  ha*  not  contributed 
to  safety  and.  In  addition,  will  require  un- 
necoasarlly  the  purchase  of  expensive  "per- 
missible" equipment  that  Is  not  rxeeded  in 
rptT)i>ff  located  above  the  water  table  In  wlUch 
methane  has  not  been  detected. 

B.  Proposed  Amendments: 

Section  305  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:  "(«)  Paragn^shs  (1),  («).  (8) 
vai  (13)  of  subsection  (a),  and  subsection 
(d),  oX  this  section  shall  be  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  mines  located  below  the 
water  table  or  In  which  methane  has  been 
detected  as  prescribed  In  section  908  (b) ." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEITTS 


ANNOUNCEMEPn'  OP  POSmONS 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  MIliLKR.  Mr.  President,  becauae  of 
commitmenlB  In  my  home  Stat©,  I  re- 
cently missed  several  rollcall  votee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  reflect  my  positions  on  the  fol- 
lowing votes:  

One.  September  80,  Leg.  No.  4M — Byra 
amendment  to  H.R.  1  to  lower  age  at 
which  an  Indirldual  may  draw  social  se- 
curity benefits — "yea." 

Two.  October  12.  Leg.  No.  54«— final 
passage  of  HJl.  16071.  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972— "yea." 

Three.  October  12.  Leg.  No  551— Cran- 
ston amendment  to  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  to  appropriate  $40  million 
for  programs  establishing  ^Tterans* 
health  facilities— "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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NEW  HANCHER  CENTER  FOR  PER- 
PORMmO  ARTS  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OP  IOWA 

Mr.  MILIiER,  Mr.  President,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  for  October  8  contalna 
an  Eirtlcle  written  by  Byron  Belt,  a  New 
York  critic,  which  gives  high  praise  to 
the  new  center  for  the  performing  arts 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  in  Iowa  City. 
Named  after  the  late  Virgil  Hancher. 
longtime  president  of  the  university,  the 
center  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  its  premiere 
opening  recently  with  an  outstanding 
performance  by  the  University's  s3Tn- 
phon>-  orchestra  and  chorus.  I  stated 
afterward  that  people  would  no  longer 
have  to  travel  to  the  East  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  ftnest  in  cultural  entertainment. 
Mr.  Belfs  article  confirms  my  statement. 

I  ask  imanimoios  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

(Not«. — Byron  B«lt  la  critic  of  miulc.  danc«, 
archlt«ctur«  and  line  art*  for  the  Newbouse 
newspapers.  He  haa  been  an  art  and  muBlc 
teacher  at  KendaU  College.  Bvanston,  m..  and 
aerree  aa  artmic  director  of  the  Long  laland 
Arta  Center.  New  York  City.  He  wrltee  a 
weekly  "crltlc-at-large"  column.) 
(By  Byron  Belt) 

Iowa  Crrr,  Iowa. — Here,  where  the  Iowa 
River  blaecta  the  town  and  Cnlverslty  of 
Iowa  campus,  students  move  easily  from  the 
new  Hancher  Auditorium  or  art  museum  to 
flah  and  Idle  along  the  rlverbank. 

Hancher  Auditorium  Is  the  newest  and 
last  major  addition  to  an  arts  complex  that 
provides  college  faculties  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States.  The  new  2,680-seat  con- 
cert, opera,  dance  and  theater  building  waa 
designed  by  Harrison  suad  Abramovltz  of  New 
Torlt  City  who  were  also  responsible  for  the 
superb  art  museum  opened  three  years  ago, 
and  the  school  of  music,  which  has  been  in 
use  Juat  over  a  year. 

The  Inaugural  season  of  Hancher  Audi- 
torium (named  for  the  late  Virgil  M.  Han- 
cher, whoa*  teniira  aa  U  of  I  president  from 
1940  to  1964  was  the  longest  In  the  school's 
history)  began  with  a  three-day  festival 
which  set  the  style  for  a  busy  year  a^ead. 

The  opening  concert  was  by  the  university 
chorus  and  orchestra,  under  the  compelllngly 
authoritative  direction  of  James  Dixon,  a 
former  protege  of  Dlmltrl  Mltropoluoa.  The 
enormoiu  orchestra  and  choir  rose  to  the 
challenges  of  the  Mahler  "Heeurrectlon" 
symphony  with  thrUllng  Impact. 

That  Hancher  Auditorium  possesses  among 
the  flneet  acoustics  In  the  world  was  thor- 
oxighly  demonstrated  by  the  Mahler,  and  the 
world  premiere  of  a  sptkey.  attractive  work 
which  compoeer  Charles  Wuorlnen  calls 
•'Orand  Bamboula  for  String  Orchestra, "  as 
well  as  the  requisite  Brahms  "Academic 
Festival"  overture. 

BABX   COOPB&ATIOM 

Prom  the  breathless  silences  of  the  Mahler 
through  Its  moet  stentorian  clUna.xes,  the 
sound  was  clarity  Itself,  beautifully  balanced 
and  with  a  warmth  totally  unexpected  In 
today's  era  of  strident  sonlcs.  The  success 
may  be  credited  to  rare  co-of)eratlon  between 
acoustician  Paul  S.  Veneklasen  and  archi- 
tect Ma.x  Abramovltz. 

The  campus  setting  provided  ample  time 
for  leisurely  visits  with  both  Veneklasen  and 
Abramovltz,  and  the  talk  threatened  to  be- 
come something  of  a  love-in.  Neither  gentle- 
man   Is    easily   self-satlsfled,    but   each    was 


clearly    more    than   proud   of   bla   achieve- 
ment— aa  well  he  may  be  I 

"Saratoga  Performing  Arta  Center  and  the 
Portland  Auditorium  were  my  most  satis- 
factory solutions  to  earlier  aouikd  problems," 
Veneklasen  oonunentad,  "but  Hancher  should 
prore  the  best  of  all,  for  Mai  (Abramovltz) 
ux>k  the  sonic  needs  into  consideration  first, 
and  solved  his  sculptural  problema  around 
the  need  for  an  authentic,  quality,  multl- 
ptirpose  auditorium." 

Deslgnit^  a  hall  for  recitals,  concerts, 
staged  drama,  musicals,  opera  and  ballet  has 
caused  more  than  one  such  faclUty  to  end 
up  being  suitable  for  nothing  in  particular. 
Only  drama  will  require  use  of  Veneklaaen's 
always  subtle  sound  reinforcement  system. 
The  concert  sheU  provided  a  magnificent  set- 
ting for  Dixon  and  hla  superlativa  gtudcnt 
foroea. 

AbramovltB.  who  has  followed  extraordi- 
nary acclaim  for  hla  University  of  Ulinola 
Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
with  an  even  finer  accompllsbnxent  on  a  sec- 
ond Big  Ten  campus,  la  a  qulet-qx>ken, 
tho\ightful  artist  who  has  changed  the 
courae  of  his  own  life  from  that  of  a  po- 
tential sculptor  to  aooompllahed  architect. 

The  geometrical  severity  of  the  mualc  cen- 
ter bulldlnga  seems  to  emerge  natvirally 
from  the  edge  of  the  Iowa  River.  The  clean 
design  Is  warmed  by  the  traditional  red 
plush  interior  and  a  striking  collection  of 
oversize  canvases  by  American  artlata  in  the 
grand  foyer. 

Hancher  Auditorium  fulfilla  one  of  the 
archltect'a  strongest  convictions  that  "the- 
aters must  be  scaled,  lit  and  ornamented 
with  people  and  night  In  mlnri."  The  pleas- 
ure and  pride  of  the  audience  that  jammed 
the  hall  on  opening  night,  and  for  Van  Cll- 
bum's  recital  the  next  evening,  confirmed 
the  triumph  of  the  achievement. 

Here,  amidst  cornfields  and  a  town-campus 
of  some  50.000  people  Is  an  auditorium  wor- 
thy of  the  greatest  cultiuvl  center  any- 
where. 

Abramovltz  and  Veneklasen  also  provided 
the  new  music  building  with  Ita  rich  re- 
sources of  studios,  equipment  and  recital 
and  study  facilities.  Among  Its  special  Joys 
are  outstanding  studio  organs  built  by 
Schllcker  and  Moller,  and  a  new  organ  de- 
signed by  Sasavant  for  720-seat  Clapp  Hall, 
named  for  long-time  miislc  head  Philip 
Oreeley  Clapp. 

The  excellent  Casavant  organ  has  the  me- 
chanical key  action  favored  by  Department 
Chairman  Gerhard  Krapf .  A  hearing  of  Bach, 
Clapp  and  Pranck  did  convince  this  skep- 
tical listener  of  Dr.  Krapfa  contention  that 
the  new  organ  has  the  tonal  reeources  and 
fiezlblllty  to  serve  the  Baroque  sounds  he 
clearly  prefers,  as  well  as  meet  the  demands 
of  romantic  literature. 

Performers  and  audiences  in  Iowa  City  are 
clearly  blessed  with  more  than  an  abundance 
of  means  to  create  and  enjoy  much  in  the 
years  to  come. 

While  music  begins  belatedly  to  lay  a  major 
claim  to  enhance  the  Hawkeye  State's  rep- 
utation, other  areas  qf  the  arts  have  been 
more  flrmJy  established  in  the  public  mind. 

A  pioneering  program  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision production  has  made  the  university's 
School  of  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art  a  long- 
admired  division.  The  School  of  Letters'  cele- 
brated writer  workshops  are  among  the  most 
important  anywhere.  And,  thanks  to  a  Leg- 
islature Impressed  by  the  celebrity  of  painters 
aa  Grant  Wood,  Iowa  has  long  had  funding 
and  support  for  Its  visual  arta  programs. 

As  part  of  Its  teaching  and  public  re- 
sources, U  of  I  has  one  of  the  finest  art  mu- 
seums on  any  university  campus,  directed  by 
painter  Ulfert  WUke. 

Wllke  is  n  man  whose  boimdleas  enthu- 


siasm is  contagious.  Hla  concepts  of  what  a 
coUecUon  should  be,  center  on  only  one 
word — quality.  "While  other  curators  look 
first  at  the  signature  of  the  artist,"  Max 
Abramovltz  noted,  "Wllke  looks  first  at  the 
work  Itself.  The  result  la  evident — each  piece 
Is  chosen  and  mounted  with  loving  atten- 
tion." 

C.  S.  BXNXrAOTORS 

The  curator  did  not  select  all  the  splcn* 
did  Iowa  collection,  for  Its  chief  benefac- 
tors were  Owen  and  Leone  Elliott  of  nearby 
Cedar  Rapids.  Thanks  to  Peggy  Qtiggenhelm, 
Jackaon  Pollack  is  repreeented  by  one  of  his 
largest  and  finest  works. 

The  Iowa  Museum  is  designed  to  avoid 
that  boxed-ln  feeling  of  many  little  rooms. 
The  spacious  mountings  permit  careful  study 
and  enjoyment  for  the  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons who  visited  it  this  past  year. 

For  excellence,  imagination,  encourage- 
ment of  scholarly  accomplishment  and  public 
peirticlpation  alike,  the  Iowa  Center  for  tba 
Arts  ranks  as  one  of  America's  outstanding 
achievements. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 
TOP  PRIORITY  BY  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  Nation  is  today  faced 
with  a  crisis  in  health  care.  Recent  let- 
ters and  meetings  with  constituents  have 
given  this  problem  an  urgency  nevo' 
commimicated  to  me  by  statistical  tables. 
Many  Americans  Justifiably  feel  that 
they  are  forced  to  go  without  needed 
medical  care  because  its  cost  Is  too  dear 
or  it  is  not  readily  available.  Similarly, 
those  who  receive  treatment  often  must 
sacrifice  other  necessities  to  pay  for 
these  services, 

I  am  not,  Mr.  President,  speaking  just 
of  the  poor.  Rather,  high  medical  costs 
seriously  burden  the  great  majority  of 
middle-class  Americans,  too.  This  crisis 
is  felt  in  the  suburbs,  small  towns,  cities, 
and  on  the  farms.  I  certainly  know  this  to 
be  the  case  in  my  own  State  of  IDelaware. 
All  Americans  have  a  right  to  demand 
adequate  medical  attention  at  reasonable 
costs  to  themselves.  The  relative  abim- 
danoe  of  our  Nation  and  our  traditional 
concern  for  hirnian  welfare  dictate  that 
we  respond  to  this  demand. 

Good  health  care  is  primarily  Justified 
as  a  way  of  giving  long  lives  free  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  anguish  to  Americans. 
Yet,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
healthy  citizens  are  also  more  productive 
citizens.  Healthy  workers  provide  the 
muscle  and  brainpower  which  makes  up 
the  human  capital  of  our  economy.  If 
as  much  as  one-fourth  of  our  economic 
growth  depends  on  such  human  capital, 
as  some  economists  maintain,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  afford  to  waste  these  vital 
resourees. 

Besides  providing  sufficient  health  care 
in  the  present,  we  must  adequately  fund 
research  in  improved  medical  treatments. 
This  Is  a  part  of  the  overall  research  and 
development  effort  which  a  growing,  vital 
society  must  maintain.  While  I  am  one 
of  those  who  are  attempting  to  slow  the 
rate  at  which  Federal  spending  is  grow- 
ing, research  and  development  is  too 
essential  to  our  future  to  be  short- 
changed in  the  allocation  of  our  always 
scarce  resources. 
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At  the  end  of  1971  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  180,  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  May  "National 
Arthritis  Month."  This  resolution,  in  the 
form  introduced  by  Representative  David 
Pryor  in  the  House,  has  since  passed 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  received 
the  approval  of  President  Nixon.  Im- 
proved arthritis  research  and  treatment 
Is  of  great  importance  to  me  because  it 
would  increase  the  well-being  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  at  least  17  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

Among  these  17  million  citizens  are 
many  older  Americans.  It  Is  a  first-order 
priority  that  we  make  it  possible  for  the 
elderly  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
national  life.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
better  and  less  costly  health  care  is  a 
matter  of  day-to-day  concern  for  older 
Americans  more  than  any  other  group 
In  the  United  States.  Retired  or  disabled 
people,  even  when  they  have  earned  good 
wages  and  salaries  during  their  working 
years,  are  usually  at  a  disadvantage  In 
paying  for  the  expensive  medical  treat- 
ment they  so  often  require. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  Americans  in 
the  past  few  years  liave  come  to  feel  that 
there  Is  truly  a  crisis  in  health  care?  The 
most  ob'vlous  way  in  which  Americans 
have  experienced  this  growing  crisis  is 
in  the  rapid  rise  in  medical  costs.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  reported  that  in  fiscal  year 
1970  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
c&tiOTi,  and  Welfare,  Towards  a  Compre- 
hensive Health  Policy  for  the  1970's  (A 
White  Paper),  May  1971)  our  Nation 
spent  $67  billion  on  health  care.  These 
expenditures  leaped  from  $38.9  billion 
in  1965,  increasing  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  from  5.9  percent  to  7  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960*8  hospital 
charges  rose  four  times  as  fast  as  other 
prices  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and 
physicians'  fees  twice  as  fast.  After  ac- 
counting for  payments  by  Oovemment, 
private  insurance  plans,  and  philan- 
thropy, our  citizens  still  must  pay  40  per- 
cent of  these  huge  medical  expenses  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

While  inflation  explains  over  70  per- 
cent of  this  phenomenal  growth  in  medi- 
cal costs,  poor  utilization  of  resources; 
incentives  to  use  highest  cost  faciUtles; 
lack  of  cost  control  measures;  legal  bar- 
riers In  some  States  to  efficient  use  of 
medical  manpower;  and  producti'vity 
which  does  not  match  that  of  other  in- 
dustries also  contribute  to  the  increase 
in  costs.  A  number  of  these  inefficiencies 
result  from  the  often  unavoidable  fsw;t 
that  the  market  for  hetilth  services  does 
not  operate  in  the  same  fashion  as 
markets  for  goods  and  other  services. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
overall  health  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole 
has  not  greatly  Improved  in  recent 
years.  Yet,  one  could  question  why  the 
United  States  ranks  below  the  top 
10  nations  of  the  world  in  life  expec- 
tancy and  infant  mortality  rates.  While 
there  may  be  many  complicated  expla- 
nations of  our  poor  showing  in  these  sta- 
tistics, they  run  contrary  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  wealthiest  society  in  the 


world  and  one  ■Titoich  has  normally  max- 
imized the  wdl-belng  of  the  average 
citizen. 

We  should  also  take  note,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, of  the  fact  that  the  poor,  non- 
white,  and  rural  portions  of  our  popu- 
lation do  not  receive  the  same,  generally 
good  medical  attention  enjoyed  by  the 
majority  of  Americans.  The  high  cost 
of  low-income  cltlz«is  to  maintain  good 
of  treatment  eapeciaUy  limits  the  ability 
health.  The  tendency  of  doctors  and 
medical  facilities  to  concentrate  In  met- 
ropolitan areas  puts  rural  and  small- 
town people  at  a  dlsadvantge.  Simi- 
larly, the  availability  of  health  care  to 
all  American  families,  and  especially  to 
the  groups  I  have  been  discussing,  suf- 
fers from  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
primary  care  physicians,  as  opposed  to 
specialists. 

Just  what  can  we  In  the  Congress  do 
to  provide  all  Americans  ■with  the  quality 
health  care  they  deserve?  I  think  that, 
among  other  things,  we  must  adequately 
fund  medical  research;  contribute  to  the 
search  for  more  creative  ways  of  organiz- 
ing health  services,  including  Improved 
allocation  of  our  existing  health  man- 
power; provide  adequate  support  to 
medical  and  dental  education;  continue 
to  support  the  construction  of  medical 
facilities;  and  enact  new  national  health 
insurance.  I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that 
my  own  State  of  Delaware  has  recently 
set  up  the  Delaware  Health  Service  Au- 
thority, to  coordinate  and  improve  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services  in  the 
States.  This  sort  of  State  initiative  is 
essential  to  our  national  effort  to  improve 

The  fact  that  something  like  40  per- 
cent of  the  ever-increasing  costs  of 
health  services  must  be  met  by  the  aver- 
age American  family  earlier  led  me  to 
conclude  that  national  health  insurance 
shovUd  be  a  high  priority  matter  for  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  The  same 
HEW  White  Paper  to  which  I  refered 
earlier  makes  it  clear  that,  while  govern- 
mental and  private  health  plans  cover  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  medical 
costs,  important  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  significant  medical  costs, 
are  not  adequately  covered. 

At  the  very  least  Congress  must  soon 
provide  protection  against  catastrophic 
illnesses  whi-jh  can  without  warning 
destroy  a  family's  financial  well-being. 
The  able  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGs)  has  offered  one  of  the  bills 
intended  to  accomplish  this  end — S.  191. 
the  National  Catastrophic  Illness  Pro- 
tection Act.  This  proposal  would  provide 
for  reinsurance  by  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  of  private  health  insurance  policies 
which  would  provide  extended  coverage 
against  catastrophic  illnesses.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  191. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
again  express  my  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  make  national  health  in- 
surance top  priority  legislation  for  enact- 
ment during  the  93d  Congress.  I  for  one 
am  convinced  that  the  people,  from  all 


walks  of  life,  demand  this  of  us.  We  can- 
not reasonably  countenance  the  personal 
suffering,  financial  burden,  and  loss  of 
vital  human  resources  which  the  failure 
to  act  would  continue  to  Impose  on  our 
Nation. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  siiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Itie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  aaslstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldttlt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  WlL- 
LZAMS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  CONFER- 
ENCE COMMITTEBS  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORTS  FOR 
PRINTING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  imtU  10 
ajn.  on  Monday  next,  conference  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  conference 

reports  for  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  WlUxnit 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT        TO         10        AJit, 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1972 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn.,  on 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  12 :  M 
ajn..  October  16.  1972.  the  Senate  ad- 
journed tmtll  Monday.  October  16.  1972, 
at  10  a.m.      

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  14. 1972; 

Ik  thk  An  PoBd 

The  foUowing-named  oOcera  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Air  Force  Beaerre,  under  Um  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  837.  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  aa  amended,  and  Pubilo 
Law  93-129. 

Lieutenant  oolovtl  to  colonel 
UNX  or  THX  AiB  foacs 

Aaaen,  John  C,  50a-l*-7407. 

Abbuhl,  Poreat  K..  2J>«-07-4aao. 

Altman.  Qerald  Q..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Harry  A..  44ft-23-6817. 

Baker.  Harvey  B.,  467-18-227S. 

Bennett,  Janaea  T.,  Jr.,  256-l»-34M. 

Benyunes.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanco,  Sam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blalack.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolt,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bottl,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bouraaaa,  Joeeph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bukamler.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burford,  Thomas  B..  896-28-9a«». 

Blimey,  Bmeai  L..  Jr.,  a68-16-WlS. 
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ombiu.  o«m«,  oii-ao-601*. 
ctinitOTMB,  BtMUAy  u.,  iao-o6-«o&o. 
ClaxnanU.  Bvui  C.  5a6-^4-5£e3. 
Coctallo.  David  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dmney,  Edward  D  ,  Jr  .  a4«-l8-e5fl4. 
DavtdMn.  James  A..  U4-a«-oa6a. 
Dejamett*,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denuoclo,  WUllam  J.,  037-ia-8«0a. 
Dobbtna,  Jackson  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonogHy,  Harbert.  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sberlo.  lifilton  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knmon.  WUUam  Q.,  456-^4-0891. 
Peeney,  Jamoa  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  dtuart  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pried.  Abraham  3.,  0<J7-18-818fl. 
Oeorge.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHaM,  hmtmr  %..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ort.  Vernon  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onmt,  Au9U«t  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ojrarmaa.  Bliaar  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUtoQ,  TrftoJc  R.,  39a-ia-475a 
Hatier,  LesUa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepner,  Edmund  a.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUton.  Wayn*  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUlngahead,  Roy  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Stobart  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  William  T.,  566-^t«-1790. 
Sumpvvt,  Fraak  ■.,  5a3-24-r704. 
JaoebMn,  Ford  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnson.  Ardao  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyce.  Rodger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaosmarelc.  Bdward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahifr.  H&roM.  »aft-18-«441. 
Kitorana.  l«roy  A..  a8a-18-a279. 
Knlckerbockar.  Harry  C.  J.,  4a5-a4-0a38. 
Kovarlck.  Josaph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koxllc,  Bugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Krey,  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laardau.  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laney.  John  D.,  4«4-aA-7485. 
T.apanna,  Joaeph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Clifford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LiMdlay,  Dan  L..  S73-34-4817. 
Laaaey.  Samuel  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letchworth.  Troy.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LIIMrtian.  Rlobard  W..  373-aO-80M. 
MacOuff.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lC«mon.  Jamac  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tCcACtoo.  Jamea  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liarka.  Walter  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monrlaaey,  WQllam  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myera.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tfoitt,  Rednald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oatiow.  UarUn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pa«e.  William  C.  Jr.,  S3a-80-8907. 
Pohle.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohmajevlch,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polatra,  Ryan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poplk.  Sellg  a..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Charles  If.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
noM,  Conrad  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth.  Everett  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffner.  Harold  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutledge,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  John  C.  0fl©-13-8930. 
ScheU.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlsael,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3chweera.  Albln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seanor,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  088-18-^318. 
Sherck.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shook.  Elden  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Dean  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Rodney  H..  467-^10-OS4«. 
Soboelay,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Victor  H.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurmond,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnkoff.  Paysoff.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklna.  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUbum.  Woodrow,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams.  Bob  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamfion.  WUburn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Jotxn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUt.  Marlyn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CHAPLAor  ooaM 

Betaan.  Juatln  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Hiram  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Bradley  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ComelUer,  Edmond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keohane.  John  J.,  Olft-14-7378. 
Rauter,  Arnold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DKNTAL  CXnPB 

Krumnow,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Cxirtls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spiegel.  Bugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanoay,  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

itWDlCAl.    COBPS 

Baker,  Everett  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlekson,  Clark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harter,  Alan  C,  07S-18-0365. 
Kastas.  Constantino  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Richard  V  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullan.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tennant,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlcksten,  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NtntSI    CORPS 

Oreena,  Ema,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

l^eary,  Marlon  G..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matschl.  LyU  L.,  122-10-869? 

MRnicti,  anvicx  cokps 

Jenkins,  Jamaa  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martinez,  Ralph  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  PhUlp  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pleaaonton.  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
vrmmART  COU>8 

Androe,  Martin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Husted,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. ' 

"Hie  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Atr  Foroe  Reserve,  tmder  the  provisions  of 
section  8376,  title  10,  United  States  Code  and 
Public  Law  93-139. 

Major  to  lieutenant  oolonei 

Um    OF    TKE    AIB    FORCE 

Appling,  Oharlelgh  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armbrust,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berlekamp.  Leland  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Bruoe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chishoim.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamine.  Prank  A.,  Jr..  507-28-96M. 
Crawford.  Marcus  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plmian,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Raymond  P.,  56^-43-3736. 
Hauok.  Samuel  M..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU.  Delton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurtlenne,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonee,  Edwin  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuebar,  Nlckolaus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgg,  Jamee  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Leslie  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Sldon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thleme,  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chaplain  Corps 
Fox.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Corps 

Bornefleth.  LeaUe  B.,  47&-3fr-6466. 

Oeorge,  Harold  C,  086-2&-6624. 

James.  Louis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lohr,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps) , 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  oolonei,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  693,  title  10,  UnKed 
States  Code  and  Public  Law  92-129,  with  a 
view  to  designation  as  medical  officers  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

Bauer,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook.  J&mea  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oaweckl,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlie  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  In  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Line  of  the  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  503,  title  10,  United 
States  Code  and  Public  Law  93-139. 

Orasso,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


NATIOMAI.   OCSANIO   AMD   ATUOaFKBIO 

Admikibtration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  OceanlQ 
and  Atmospheric  Administration: 
To  he  lieutenant 
Bobert  D.  HopkUui 

To  be  H*ute%anta  (junior  grade) 


Michael  A.  Oraber 
Fredsrlok  J.  Jonea 
Jan  W.  McCabe 
Carl  P.  Peters 
Lawrence  E.  Kelster 
Eddie  N.  Bernard 
Michael  R.  Johnson 
Max  M.  Bthrldge 
Oary  L.  Sundln 
Oarl  V.  uilman 
Keith  O.  Baldwin 
Stephen  L.  Wood 
Robert  H.  Qualset 
Gary  M.  Adair 
Alan  P.  Vonderohe 

To  be  entignt 

John  F.  Cusslgb  Mark  A.  MlUer 

Jonathan  M. 
Altenhofen 
Michael  S.  Bohle 
Pamela  S.  Cbelgren 
Kurt  X.  Oores 
Patrick  D.  Barman 
Tbomju  W.  Jaokson, 

m 

Robart  B.  Losey 
Michael  C.  McMillan 


David  B.  McLean 
David  B.  MacFarland, 

Jr. 
Kurt  J.  Schnebele 
Emerson  G.  Wood 
Richard  T.  Beaupre 
Nelson  M.  Franklin 
David  W.  Yeager 
Wayne  F.  TumacUfl 
Kurt  D.  Coon 
Bobert  K.  Norrla 
WUllam  M.  Riven,  Jr. 
Olenn  B.  Prelrlch 
William  L.  Adams 


Ronald  C.  Pate 
Ronald  D.  Polvl 
Charles  L.  Rives 
Bruoe  E.  Shlmano 
Hugh  H.  Sprunt,  Jr. 
Dirk  B.  Taylor 
H.  Bruce  Thelen 
Stuart  H.  Tboison 
Robin  D.  Wells 
William  B.  George 


Nationai,  Instttutb  or  edttcation 
Thomas  K.  Olannan,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Director,  National  Institute  of  Education. 


CONFIRMATIONa 


Executive  nomlnatlonfi  conflrraed  by 
the  Senate  October  14,  1972: 

BAn.«otn  RKnasKENT  Board 
Jamea  L.  Cowen,  of  lUlnoia.  to  be  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  th« 
term  of  6  years  from  August  29,  1972. 
Public  Hiialth  Sbvicb 
The  following- named  person  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Library 
oj  Medicine,  Pu^Ic  HeiUH'Servlce,  foFFSim 
of  4  years  from  August  3,  1072: 

WUllam  N.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
Fkdrral  Mstal  akd  Nonmxtaixic  Mm  SArcrr 
Board  of  Bevhw 
Peter  J.  Bensonl,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  s 
Member  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  for  the  term 
expiring  September  16,  1877. 
ACnON 
Charles  W.  Ervln,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Aasodata  Director  of  ACTION,  to  which  oSoe 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

VS.  Coast  Guard 

The  foUowlng  rear  admirals  of  the  UB. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  commander,  Pacific  area 
and  commander,  Atlantic  area,  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral,  while 
so  serving: 

Rear  Adm.  Mark  A.  Whalen,  Pacific  area. 

Bear  Adm.  Benjamin  F.  Bngel,  Atlantic 
area. 

Dkpartmxnt  or  Health,  Boucation,  and 
Welfare 

Sidney  P.  Marland.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfars. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 
Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God. — 

Jude  21. 

Almighty  Ood,  who  didst  lead  our 
fathers  to  bring  forth  in  this  land  a  new 
NaUon  conceived  in  Uberty.  give  Thy 
grace  to  us  their  children  that  we  may 
be  ever  mindful  of  Thy  presence  with- 
out whom  no  nation  can  prosper,  no  peo- 
ple can  dwell  secure,  and  no  land  can  be 

fr6G> 

Pardon,  we  pray  Thee,  our  short- 
comings. We  have  not  kept  Thy  Com- 
niandments  nor  have  we  obeyed  Thy 
laws.  Now  we  turn  to  Thee  with  hearty 
xepeaiance  and  true  humility  praying 
that  Thou  wilt  forgive  us  and  reveal  to 
US  Thy  will  in  which  is  our  peace.  Uphold 
us  in  our  determinations  to  serve  our 
country  and  to  guide  our  people  in  fol- 
lowing wise  and  sound  leadership. 

Now  as  we  face  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion, give  us  grace  to  seek  first  Thy 
Kingdom  of  truth  and  love  that  Thou 
canst  bless  our  Nation  and  make  her  a 
blessing  to  all  mankind. 

Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  fsdling  and  to  present  you  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy,  to  the  only  wise  Ood,  our 
Savior,  the  glory  and  majesty,  dominion, 
and  power,  both  now  and  evermore. 
Amen. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.' 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that   the    Senate   had   passed    without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  15735.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  a  vessel  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  educational  purposes;  and 

HB.  16883.  An  act  relating  to  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  National  Commission 
OQ  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  16810)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limi- 
tation on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Talmadge.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Miller  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  vhe  fol- 
lowing title: 

8.  216.  An  act  to  permit  suits  to  adjudi- 
cate certain  real  property  quit  title  actloris. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


HH.  11021.  An  act  to  control  the  emission 
of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environ- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  daj''s  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
approvsd  of  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  248,  nays  3,  not  voting  180,  as 
follows : 

[RoUNo.444] 

TEAS— 34* 

Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnea,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clavtsen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Colmer 


Mills,  Ark. 

Mink 

MltcbeU 

MCseU 

Montgomery 

Moor  head 

Mosher 

Murpfay,  HI. 

Myers 

Matcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Kosukl 

O'Neill 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Prloe,ni. 

Rallsback 

R&ugel 

Rarlck 

Reuss 


Eckhardt 


Conable 

HIUU 

Conover 

Hogan 

Conyera 

Hollfleld 

Culver 

Hoamer 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hull 

Danlelton 

Hutchinson 

Davis,  Qa. 

I  chord 

de  la  Garza 

Jacobs 

Dellenback 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Dennis 

Jonas 

Dent 

Jones,  Ala. 

Dom 

Jones,  N.C. 

Downing 

Karth 

Drlnan 

Kasteiimeler 

Dvilakl 

Kasen 

Duncan 

Keith 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kemp 

Edwards,  CaUf. 

King 

Ell  berg 

Kluceynskl 

Erlenborn 

Koch 

Eshleman 

Kyi 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Kyros 

Findley 

lAndgretie 

Fish 

Landrum 

Flood 

Latta 

Flynt 

Lennon 

Foley 

Lent 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Lloyd 

Porsythe 

Lujan 

Fraser 

McClory 

Prellnghuysen 

McClo^ey 

Prenzel 

McCoUlster 

Oarmatz 

McCormack 

Qaydos 

McCuUoch 

Oettys 

McDade 

Oonzalez 

McEwen 

GoodUng 

McPall 

Grasso 

McKay 

Oreen.  Pa. 

McKlnney 

Orlffln 

McMUlan 

Griffiths 

Macdonald. 

Orover 

Mass. 

Oubser 

Madden 

Hsipem 

Mabon 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mallary 

Harrington 

Mann 

Harsha 

Bdathlas.  Calif 

Harvey 

Mathls.  Qa. 

Hathaway 

Mazzoli 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Meeds 

Heinz 

Melcher 

Henderson 

Metcalfe 

Hicks,  Mass. 

MUler,  CaUf. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

RobliMozi.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Boe 

Booney,  Pa. 

Boy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

SarbaaM 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Sebellui 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stewl 
Steele 

Slelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
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Stratton 

Stubbleflsld 

SuUivan 

Tayter 

Teague,  OaUf . 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tiernan 

Dllman 

Vander  Ja<t 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

W  ampler 

Ware 

Wbalec 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WlULams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wllaoa. 

CbarlesH. 
Wydler 
WjTnan 
Yates 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
2Uon 
Zwach 


Yovmg,  Fla. 
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Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Teon. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aabbrook 
Aspln 
Sarlng 


Belobsr 

BeU 

Blacgl 

Blanton 

BUtnU 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Broomfleld 

Brotsman 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Gallery 

Carey,  NY. 

OeUer 

CbappeU 

Chishoim 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

CoUlns,  Ul. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Curl  In 

ITanlels,  N.J. 

Davis.  SO. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edaoondson 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flowers 


Ford, 

WUlUm  D. 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
OallfianakU 
Oallagher 
Olalmo 
Olbtxms 
GMd  water 
Qray 

Green,  Ore«. 
Oross 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer - 

schmldt 
HaidRy 

Wynna. 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hasting* 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Htbert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heistoekl 

Uorton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jarmaa 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kee 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Link 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

M<iClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKevitt 
Mallllard 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mlehal 
Mlkva 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnsh&U 
MoUoban 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Moes 
Murpixy,  N.Y. 

»e^«n  . 


NlcboU 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PeyeM 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pnclnakl 

PnroeU 

Qui* 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

ReM 

BodlAo 

Bosera 

RoncaUo 

Booney.  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Boatenkowakl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

RupjM 

Scberle 

Schmlte 

Schwensel 

SooU 

Belbarllnc 

Shipley 

Slsk 

SkuMtE 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger.  Art*. 
Stokes 
atuckey 
Symington 
Taloott 
Terry 

Tbompeon.  Oa. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thontaon,  WU. 
Thone 
UdaU 

VaaDeerlln 
Vlgorlto 
y^t^ggoantT 
Waldle 
Wblt^urst 
WldnaU 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrtght 
WyaU 
WyUe 
Yatron 
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3o  the  Journal  of  the  laat  day's  pro- 
ceedings waa  approved. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  changed  his 
vote  from  "present"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16810,  TEMPORARY  INCREASE 
IN  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  fHJl.  16810)  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  and  to  place  a  limitation  on  expend- 
itures and  net  lending  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills  of  Arkansas.  Ullman.  Burkx  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  GRirrrrHS,  Messrs. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Bbtts,  and  Schnii- 

BELI. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  BOGC^  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  the  addition  of  three 
bills  to  be  called  up  under  the  Suspension 
Calendar:  H-R.  7825.  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  pay  of  police  ofBcers  at 
National  and  Dulles  Airports;  H.R.  138a5, 
to  provide  for  a  reclassification  of  pay  In- 
crease for  deputy  U.S.  marshals;  and 
H  Jl.  14934.  an  increase  in  the  pay  level  of 
certain  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  take  this 
time  to  say  that  at  this  time  there  are 
a  total  of  nine  suspensions  to  be  called 
up.  There  are  four  travel  resolutions,  and 
there  are  unanimous  consent  bills  that 
were  previously  listed  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  some  of  which 
will  be  brought  up  under  suspensions. 

Then  of  course  there  are  the  confer- 
ence reports  that  must  be  called  up,  the 
supplemental  appropriation  conference 
report,  and  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  am  not  announcing  that  the  above 
is  all  of  the  concluding  business  of  this 
Congress,  but  that  is  pretty  much  all 
of  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  yes- 
terday the  leadership,  or  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  who  represents 
it,  announced  that  some  time  today  we 
might  consider  the  resolution  for  ad- 
journment .sine  die. 

Could  the  gentlemsm  tell  us  about  when 
that  might  be  coming  along  today? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  announcement  at  this  time. 
We  have  been  in  consultation  wltb  the 


other  body,  but  they  are  not  prepared 
to  set  a  time.  But  until  I  have  that  as- 
surance we  cannot  make  that  announce- 
ment. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
sonrl  knows  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thought  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman might  know.  Of  course,  I  imder- 
stand  it  would  depend  cm  a  variety  of 
factors,  but  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
leadership  still  has  that  ambition. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri knows  there  are  two  very  vital  con- 
ference reports,  one  on  the  debt  celling 
which  just  wait  to  conference,  and  the 
other  on  HJl.  1,  which  is  in  conference. 
Much  depends  on  what  transpires  in 
those  conferences. 

Tliere  are  other  conf  erwice  committees 
which  I  am  told  are  having  some  diffi- 
culty, one  is  the  highway  bill. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >neld? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  prob- 
able that  we  win  be  meeting  next  Tues- 
day to  take  up  H.R.  1,  and  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  conference  reports,  and  that  we 
cannot  finish  the  work  tonight:  that  we 
will  have  to  be  back  here  next  week? 

Mr.  BCKKiS.  If  the  gentleman  had 
asked  me  that  question  at  this  time 
yesterday  afternoon  I  would  have  said 
yes.  But  I  would  not  use  the  word  "prob- 
able" at  this  time,  I  would  use  the  word 
that  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  REES.  It  is  probably  possible  that 
we  will  be  here  next  week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man, il  he  is  interested,  the  list  to  which 
I  made  a  brief  reference  and  the  gentle- 
man can  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  involved.  But  it  is  possible,  to  put 
it  the  other  way,  for  us  to  conclude  the 
work  of  this  session  by  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Just  for  a  point  of 
clarification,  I  understood  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  say  that  some 
of  the  bills  from  the  Committee  on  Wasrs 
and  Means  had  been  transferred  to  the 
list  of  suspensions? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  they  will  be  added  to  the 
list  later  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  They  are  not  listed 
here. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  they  are  subject  to 
call? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes. 


WHO  SAID  IT  CANNOT  HAPPEN 
HERE?  IT  IS  HAPPENING 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  had  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  issuance  of  subpenas  to  a 
number  of  individuals  who  have  engaged 
in  reprehensible  banking  practices  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  the  Watergate  espionage 
incident.  The  subpenas  that  should  have 
been  issued  directing  the  appearance  of 
those  implicated  In  the  banking  matters 


under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  my  com- 
mittee could  not  be  ordered  because  a 
quorum  could  not  be  obtained. 

We  are  witnessing  in  our  political  life 
today  the  unfolding  of  events  which 
would  have  been  thought  Impossible  to 
occur  in  the  United  States.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  by  some  supporters  of  the 
present  administration,  to  illegally 
destroy  the  Democratic  Party  by  break- 
ing  in  and  bugging  its  Watergate  head- 
quarters, issuing  bogus  literature,  dls- 
ruptlng  Democratic  fundralsing  dinners, 
and  surveilling  the  political  and  private 
lives  of  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
dates during  the  recent  primaries,  and 
worse  still,  members  of  their  families. 

The  tactics  used  by  these  supporters 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  activities  of  the 
"Brownshirts"  in  Germany.  Those  fami- 
liar with  history  will  recall  that  it  was 
the  "Brownshirts"  who  burned  down  the 
Reichstag  in  1933  and  blamed  their  po- 
litical opposition  for  that  dastardly  act, 
using  the  incident  to  ban  all  opposition 
political  parties.  In  1935  Sinclair  Lewis 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "It  Can't  Happen 
Here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  happening. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  special  order  today  after  all  leg- 
islative business  is  concluded,  and  I  ask 
imsmimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  retirement  of  the 
three  members  of  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  CONGRESS 
AT  FAULT  FOR  NOT  PROVIDING 
INCENTIVES  TO  ATTRACT  YOUNG 
AMERICANS  INTO  MILITARY  RE- 
SERVE PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  administration  and  the  Congress 
are  seriously  at  fault  for  not  providing 
one  single  incentive  to  attract  young 
Americans  into  the  military  Reserve  pro- 
grams as  we  move  toward  the  all-volun- 
teer concept. 

Manpower  levels  in  these  Reserves  are 
60,000  below  authorized  strength  and 
continue  to  fall  ofif  every  day. 

The  full -time  life  insurance  coverage 
for  reservists  under  the  SGLI  program 
was  killed  in  the  Senate.  The  enlistment 
and  reenllstment  bonuses  for  reservists 
passed  only  this  week  in  the  House  will 
receive  no  action  in  the  Senate.  The  na- 
tional guard  technician  retirement  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  will  die  in  the 
House.  Other  incentive  programs  lying 
dormant  in  the  Congress  include  profi- 
ciency pay  and  retirement  at  age  55  after 
20  years  of  creditable  service. 


Under  the  Laird  totai  forces  concept, 
the  Reserves  are  partners  with  the  regu- 
lar forces  and  have  taken  over  some  of 
the  missions  of  the  regulars  because  of 
the  reductions  in  the  standing  Army, 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marines,  I  sincerely 
believe  we  have  endangered  the  security 
of  this  country  by  our  inaction  on  Incen- 
tives for  the  Reserves. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  „    „ 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No  428,  October  11,  1972,  regiilation  of 
strip  coal  mining  (H.R.  6482) ,  I  was  ab- 
sent. Had  I  been  able  to  be  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."  The  vote  was,  yeas 
265,  nays  75. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  429,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1972,  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases  (S.J.  Res.  247),  I  was  absent. 
Had  I  been  able  to  be  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay."  The  vote  was,  yeas  208, 
nays  92. 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of 
the  common  failings  of  mankind  that 
we  are  prone  to  forget  those  who  have 
served  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  of 
service  to  us.  It  is  an  even  more  deplor- 
able failing  that  we  are  all  prone  to  ac- 
cept any  adverse  judgment  pronoimced 
against  a  public  figure  whether  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  not. 

For  a  ntimber  of  years,  Hon.  John 
Dowdy  has  represented  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  I  have  disagreed  with 
John  on  nmny  occasions.  He  is  one  of 
those  individuals  who  makes  his  own  de- 
cisions and  who  stands  by  them.  He  has 
never  been  one  to  seek  the  views  of  others 
or  try  to  impress  others  with  his  views. 
This  has  probably  given  maaiy  Members 
the  impression  that  he  was  cold  and  un- 
friendly. I  recognize  this  is  not  the  case. 
John  Dowdy  is  a  good  friend  and  a 
dependable  one. 

Unfortunately  for  John,  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  the  Capital  City,  there  are 
a  number  of  "opewitors"  who  make  their 
livelihood  by  destroying  those  who  have 
earned  a  good  reputation  among  their 
fellowmen.  Unfortunately  for  John,  he 
was  placed  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  where  he  felt  a  responsibility 
to  do  his  best  to  prevent  some  of  the  out- 
rageous practices  which  have  so  long 
characterized  many  of  the  local  public 
activities.  Agsun.  unfortunately  for  Con- 
gressman Dowdy,  there  is  In  this  Bxte. 
some  kind  of  feeling  that  those  who 
abuse  and  discredit  the  Congress  should 
be  rewarded. 

This  feeling  seems  to  be  shared  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  area, 
and  time  and  again  admitted  swindlers 
have  been  tinned  loose  on  the  promise  to 
provide  testimony — ^not  proof  but  their 
own  unsupported  testimony — that  some- 


one else,  preferably  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, has  been  likewise  guilty. 

Some  of  these  unsavory  characters 
tried  to  use  Johk  Dowbt  as  a  member  of 
the  committee.  CHearly.  they  failed.  They 
then  brought  in  a  witness,  who  had  al- 
ready been  convicted  and  who  readily 
stated  that  he  hstd  engaged  in  further 
frauds,  to  testify  that  he  had  bribed 
Congressman  Dowdt.  Although  there 
was  a  complete  failure  of  corroboration. 
Congressman  Dowdy  was  found  guilty — 
I  think  erroneously — and  certainly  to  the 
benefit  of  a  group  of  self-confessed 
fraudulent  real  estate  operators. 

His  case  is  now  on  appeal  and  I  can 
only  hop)e  that  the  higher  courts  will  ex- 
onerate him.  I  don't  believe  John  Dowdy 
is  guilty  of  any  crime  other  than  that  he 
was  bull-heswied  enough  to  stay  co  a 
committee  where  it  was  evident  he  was 
not  wanted.  He  refused  to  submit  to 
blackmail.  For  that  he  was  framed  and 
was  forced  to  stand  tried  far  from  his 
home  before  a  jury  which  hswi  known 
nothing  of  the  man  except  what  the  local 
commentators  had  wanted  to  present. 
John  Dowdy  is  a  victim  of  his  determi- 
nation to  serve  his  Nation  and  its 
Capital. 

I  deeply  regret  that  he  should  have 
been  so  victimized  and  I  take  the  floor  at 
this  time  to  express  my  confidence  in, 
and  my  best  wishes  for,  John  Dowdy. 


Orrr  or  Butta  RoaA, 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  October  1$.  1971. 
Hon.  Dow  H.  Olauskn, 

UouMt   of   Repretentativea,   Hotue  Pott   Of- 
fice, Waitiington.D.C. 

DSAX  Mk.  Ciaubxn:  Am  you  know.  tbM  Olty 
of  Santa  Roea  has  been  exploring  for  the  past 
two  years  the  poealbUlty  or  having  the  Lu- 
ther Bur  bank  Memorial  Park  dealgnateil  aa 
a  National  monument. 

The  International  reputation  of  the  late 
Luther  Biirbank  has  resulted  In  thousands 
of  tourists  visiting  this  attraction  each  year 
which  can  be  documented  by  the  reconls 
kept  on  the  usage  of  this  park.  Aa  such,  the 
City  OouncU  beltevee  the  faculty  to  be  more 
of  a  national  character  than  of  local  uae. 

It  U  my  understanding  that  a  bill  has  been 
drafted  by  your  ofBce  for  introduction  which 
would  accomplish  this  end.  Aa  Mayor  of  the 
Olty  of  Santa  Roea,  I  hope  that  you  will  place 
this  bm  for  Introduction  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble In  order  that  the  Luther  Burbank  home 
and  park  might  appropriately  be  designated 
aa  a  National  monument. 

In  the  event  you  desire  any  additional  In- 
formation, please  feel  free  to  contact  the 
City  Manager's  Office.  I  am  aware  that  pre- 
liminary meetings  with  representatives  from 
the  Park  Service  have  been  held  and  that 
the  Introduction  of  the  blU  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  la  the  next  step  to  he  taken. 
II  you  forsee  any  dlffloiiltles,  pLeaae  feel  Ifm 
to  contact  me  directly  by  telephone. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

OLncxKT  B.  OxTOGiANA,  MayoT. 


BURBANK  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 

SITE 

vMr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
create  the  Luther  Burbank  National  His- 
toric Site  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

This  new  addition  to  our  National  Park 
System  will  memorialize  the  brilliant 
horticulturist  by  preserving  his  home,  ex- 
perimental garden  and  associated  lands 
where  Mr.  Burbank  did  most  of  his  in- 
ternationally known  work. 

The  city  of  Santa  Rosa  itself  has 
already  insured  the  protection  of  this 
valuable  site  where  Mrs.  Burbank  still 
lives.  However,  the  city  recognizes  the 
international  reputation  Luther  Burbank 
earned  and  is  aware  that  the  location  for 
his  landmark  work  is  entirely  worthy  of 
national  recognition. 

There  is  obviously  no  chance  that  this 
legislation  can  be  considered  before  ad- 
journment but  I  am  introducing  it  at 
this  time  to  place  it  on  the  calendar  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  to  give  the  National  Park 
Service  an  early  opportunity  to  prepsj-e 
its  comments  on  the  measure. 

I  shall  reintroduce  the  blU  when  the 
93d  Congress  convenes  in  Janimry  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  preparatory  work 
we  can  do  between  now  and  then  will 
permit  early  enactment  next  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mayor  Clement  R.  Gug- 
giana  of  Santa  Rosa  expressing  the  city's 
support  for  introduction  and  enactment 
of  the  bill  in  the  Congussional  Rccord 
following  my  remarks. 


PRESCHOOL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  great  interest  has  developed 
in  the  field  of  preschool  chlid  develop- 
ment. 

Although  relatively  little  is  known 
about  the  actual  learning  process  of  very 
young  children,  it  has  been  established 
that  learning  rates  are  much  more  rapid 
during  early  years  than  later  in  life. 
Many  experiments  are  currently  under- 
way to  try  to  measure  early  childhocKl 
learning  and  to  develop  programs  to 
take  advantage  of  this  learning  capacity. 

During  the  past  decade  a  major  conse- 
quence of  the  interest  in  preschool  child 
development  has  led  many  parents  to 
start  their  children  in  school  at  younger 
and  younger  ages.  A  variety  of  forms  of 
early  childhood  programs  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  during  this  peri- 
od. I  have  always  been  a  strong  siuvorter 
of  early  childhood  education. 

Because  our  future  action  may  well 
have  a  profound  impact  on  our  children 
and  consequently  on  the  development  of 
American  society,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  be  apprised  of  all 
the  current  Information  on  the  effects  of 
preschool  programs.  I  am,  therefore,  sub- 
mitting for  my  colleagues'  consideration 
a  controversial  and  provocative  study  en- 
titled "Early  Schooling  For  All?"  written 
by  Dr.  Raymond  Moore  and  Dennis  R. 
Moore  for  the  Hewitt  Research  Center  in 
Michigan.  While  I  do  not  fully  agree  with 
all  of  the  arguments  and  conclusions  set 
forth  in  their  report,  I  commend  it  to  the 
attenticxi  of  my  colleagues  because  it 
raises  the  kinds  of  issues  and  asks  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  must  be  consid- 
ered if  we  are  to  develop  a  reasonable  and 
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responsible  policy  for  this  most  critical 
area  ot  concern.  I  have  discussed  this 
educational  concept  with  my  colleague 
from  California,  Dow  CLAUSUf,  who 
knows  Dr.  Ray  Moore  personally  and  he 
believes  the  concept  has  great  merit  euid 
deserves  very  serious  consideration. 

The  Moores'  report  has  been  given 
considerable  attention  throxigh  articles 
In  the  July  Ifisue  of  Harpers  magazine, 
the  July  10  Issue  of  Time,  and  the  Octo- 
ber edition  of  the  R«ader's  Digest.  In  ad- 
dition, a  summary  of  the  report  appears 
to  the  June  1972  issue  of  Phi  Delta  Kap- 
pan  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  re- 
spond to  the  article  In  the  same  Issue.  I 
submit  two  such  articles  by  Burton  L. 
White,  director  of  the  preschool  proj- 
etc.  Laboratory  of  Human  Development, 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University,  and  Wilson  Rules,  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction  and  di- 
rector of  education,  California  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  Ls  estimated  to  cost  $2,507.50  to 
print  this  research  paper,  I  ask  unani- 
mous content  to  have  it.  along  with  two 
short  articles,  printed  In  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
17034,  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  17034)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  ye&T  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
13.  1972.) 

Mr.  MAHON  idurlng  the  reading^ .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
!a«;t  appropriation  bill  of  the  session  ex- 
cept for  the  fact,  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  some  kind  of  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  appropriate  It  seems  to  me 
at  the  moment  to  touch  briefly  on  what 
we  have  done  moneywlse  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  shall  touch  briefly  on 
some  of  the  main  subjects  and  then  later 


I  will  ask  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  more 
details. 

RXDtrcnONB   IK   AFPXOPKIATIONB  BnjJ 

The  RscoRD  will  show  that  In  i^^pro- 
prlatlon  bills  at  this  session  the  Con- 
gress has  reduced  the  President's  re- 
quested new  budget — obligational — 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1973  by  approxi- 
mately $5  billion,  which  tran&lates  into 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  of  about  $1.5 
billion. 

That  is  the  general  picture  on  the 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1873. 
snaroxNO  AtrrHoaizEo  in  NONAPraonuATioNS 

wTT.T  n 

Now,  with  respect  to  spending  that  is 
provided  in  other  bUls,  I  would  make  ref- 
erence to  the  facts  In  that  category.  The 
revenue-sharing  bill  was  an  appropri- 
ation bill,  but  it  was  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  pro- 
vided expenditures  above  the  President's 
budget  in  the  sum  of  |3.3  billion  for 
fiscal  1973.  That  puts  us  over  the  budget 
there  in  a  very  substantial  way. 

In  the  social  security  legislation  of  the 
Committee  on  WEiys  and  Means,  which 
was  not  an  appropriation  bill,  the  budget 
is  exceeded  by  $2.1  billion.  In  the  black 
lung  bill  which  was  handled  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  we  are  about  $1  billion  over  the 
budget  in  spending,  In  this  nonappro- 
priation  bill. 

In  the  clean  water  bill  which  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  is  not  an  appropriation  bill,  but 
which  authorizes  spending — backdoor 
spending — we  are  $700  millton  above  the 
1973  budget  in  spending.  Then,  in  rail- 
road retirement,  we  are.  including  the 
overriding  of  the  President's  veto  about 
$350  million  over  the  President's  budget. 
To  date  In  veterans'  bills,  we  axe  approxi- 
mately $120  million  over  the  budget  in 
mandated  spending. 

Still  in  process  in  nonappropriation 
bills  are  some  veterans  items  that  could 
push  spending  up  well  over  another  one- 
half  a  billion  dollars  and  H.R.  1.  which 
could  add  yet  several  more  billions  of 
dollars  of  spending  above  the  President's 
budget. 

NIT  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE 

SFKNoiNG  Bvoarr 

So  this  means  generally  that  in  fiscal 
year  1973  appropriation  bills  for  this  ses- 
sion we  have  cut  spending  by  about  $1.5 
billion.  That  cut  is  offset,  however,  by  the 
considerable  Increases  to  the  spending 
budget  resiilting  from  action  on  nonap- 
propriations  bills.  Including  only  those 
bills  on  which  £u:tion  is  now  complete. 
the  net  result  of  congressional  action  on 
appropriations  and  nonappropriations 
bills  has  been  to  increase  spending  by 
about  $8  billion.  It  is  Impossible  to  have  a 
solid  estimate  on  the  spending  effect  on 
the  veterans  bills  and  H.R.  1.  which  are 
still  In  the  final  legislative  stages,  but 
their  ensujtment  could  add  several  bil- 
lions more  to  the  current  $8  billion  esti- 
mated congressional  Increase. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  amplify 
my  remarks  to  cover  in  more  detail  some 
of  the  aspects  of  our  fiscal  situation,  ex- 
panding in  8<Mne  Instances  on  what  I 
have  already  said. 


ALL  APPnontlATTONS  ACTION  THIS  SXSSION  BT 
OOMOBSBS — II(CLXn>INO  ACTIONS  ON  niCAt. 
TXARB    19T*    AND    1973 

Ih  this  session.  Congress  has  consid- 
ered 20  approplratlon  bills.  Sixteen  of 
these  related  to  the  current  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  four  related  to  fiscal  year  1972. 
Ihcludlng  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  1973  supplemental  and  the  obliga- 
tional levels  for  foreign  asssistance 
contained  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
Congress  has  provided  new  budget — 
obligational — authority  amounting  to 
$180,053,320,364.  This  is  $5,383,196,188 
below  budget  requests  totaling  $185,436.- 
516.552. 1  repeat  for  emphasis  that  these 
flgiu*es  are  for  the  entire  session  and  in- 
clude actions  on  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973. 

FISCAL    TEAB     1S7  3    APPROPRIATIONB    ACTIONS    III 
THIS    SESSION    or   CONGKESS 

For  fiscal  year  1973 — that  is,  the  year 
which  begEui  last  July  1 — Congress  has 
acted  upon  14  regular  bills,  including 
the  vetoed  Labor-H£W  bill,  and  two  sup- 
plonentcd  bills.  In  these  bills.  Congress 
provided  new  budget — obligational — au- 
thority amoimting  to  $172,948,146,035,  a 
reduction  of  $4,964,951,069  below  budget 
requests  of  $177,913,097,104.  These  fig- 
ures exclude  the  vetoed  Labor-HEW  bill 
and  include  the  obligational  level  for 
foreign  assistance  contained  In  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

EXPENDITTmE  IMPACT  OT  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIOK 
ON    APPROPRIATION    BILLS    FOB    FISCAL    1973 

The  authority  to  commit  or  obligate 
the  Goverrunent  that  Congress  enacts 
through  appropriations  bills,  of  course,  is 
but  the  leading  edge  of  spending.  Actual 
expenditures  follow  appropriations  and 
may  be  spread  out  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
impact  of  congressional  reductions  of 
close  to  $5  bUlion  in  new  budget — obliga- 
tional— authority  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  $1.5  billion  in  budgeted 
Federal  outlays  in  fiscal  1973. 

ErPENDirURX  IMPACT  OF  CONGKES8IONAL  ACTION 
ON    NONAPPROPRIATION    BILLS    FOB    FISCAL    1978 

While  Congress  did  reduce  requested 
amounts  of  new  budget — obligational — 
authority  and  outlays  for  fiscal  1973 
through  its  appropriations  process,  it  Is 
also  true  that  congressional  actions  on 
many  nonappropriations  bill  also  au- 
thorize and  in  some  instances  mandate 
spending.  The  net  Impact  of  all  com- 
pleted actions  of  Congress  on  both  appro- 
priations bills  and  nonappropriation  bills 
will  probably  be  to  increase  outlays  by 
about  $6  billion. 

But  action  is  still  not  complete  in  two 
major  nonappropriations  areas,  vetersm 
benefits  and  H.R.  1.  It  Is  too  early  to  con- 
struct a  solid  estimate  on  the  spending 
effect  of  the  final  outcome  of  these  bills, 
but  it  can  generally  be  stated  that  their 
enactment  could  easily  add  several  bil- 
lions more  in  spending  to  the  $6  billion 
just  mentioned. 

SOME    SIGNIFICANT   FISCAL    TEAB    1978    EXPENDI- 
TURE  INCREASES   IN    NONAPPROPRIATION    BILLS 

By  far  the  largest  single  congressional 
addition  to  spending  estimates  to  date 
for  fiscal  year  1973  is  accoimted  for  by 
action  on  revenue  sharing.  As  Members 
will  recall  this  program  was  both  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  in  one  bill  re- 
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norted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Wws 
Snd  Means.  Thus,  whUe  it  is  a  run  of  the 
mlU  appropriations  bill,  it  did  circum- 
vent the  regular  appropriations  process 
and  is  treated  separately  In  this  account, 
^e  spending  effect  in  fiscal  year  1973 
ni  congressional  action  on  revenue  shar- 
Sg  w^  to  add  about  $3.1  biUlon  to  the 
estimates. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
$2.25  billion  of  that  amoirnt  goes  to  the 
retroactive  feature  of  the  bill  maktag 
the  program  available  from  the  date  the 
PreaidMit  first  proposed.  Enacting  that 
feature  of  the  bill  resulted  in  the  $2.25 
billion  congressional  increase  to  the 
fiscal  year  1973  estimates,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  Executive  who  initiated 
the  original  request  and  has  continued  to 
count  this  program  as  a  top  priority. 

By  now,  the  most  significant  nonappro- 
priations actions  of  Congress,  which, 
taken  together,  produce  the  net  Increase 


of  $<  billion  in  spending  to  date,  are  fa- 
miliar to  most  Members.  Increases  in 
social  security  benefits  added  $2.1  billion 
to  spending  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Action  to  Increase  black  lung  benefits 
added  another  $1  billion.  The  clean  water 
bill  is  estimated  to  Increase  spending  up 
to  $700  million.  Action  already  taken  on 
certain  railroad  retirement  items  will 
have  an  estimated  spending  impact  of 
about  $350  million  over  the  budget.  Com- 
pleted action  on  veterans'  Items  will  run 
spending  up  aboul  $120  million. 

All  of  these  actions  listed  here  In  the 
above  paragraph,  along  with  the  revenue- 
sharing  increase,  when  totaled  and  netted 
against  the  $1.5  billion  reduction  in 
spending  in  appropriations  bills  produce 
the  net  $6  billion  addition  in  spending 
that  has  been  cited  so  often  in  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  this  session. 

Some  yet  uncompleted  nonappropria- 
tions actions  could  add  several  billions 


to   the   $6   billion    already   mentioned. 

These  items  are  veterans'  benefits  and 
HJl.  L 

A  WAT   OUT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  air  is  full  of  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  congressional  control 
of  spending.  We  do  face  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  it  does  need  study.  At  this  point, 
I  would  make  onlj'  the  observ'atlon  that 
whatever  solution  we  embrace.  It  must 
include  provision  for  making  Members 
aware  that,  when  they  vote  for  many 
desirable  programs  In  nonappropriations 
bills,  they  are  also  often  voting  directly 
on  the  budget.  The  recitation  of  the  bills 
that  contributed  to  congressional  in- 
creases over  the  budget  during  this  ses- 
sion is  simple  and  direct  evidence  that 
the  bills  that  have  given  us  the  trouble 
have  all  been  nonappropriations  bills, 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include 
tables  which  set  forth  in  some  detail  the 
appropriations  business  of  the  session: 


NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  FOR  1973-BEVISED  TO  OCT.  1«,  1JT2 


[Note:  At  to  ttcal  yair  1973  •mounts  only| 


Bill 


Bud(«t  rtqiMst 
cons4dired 


Approvtd  Ch»ni«,(4-)or(— ) 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

I.  Legislative ---- 

2  State-iujUM-ConMM'M-JttdKMfy' 

3.  HOO-Space-Scienc«-V»t»f«i»s 

4.  Trsnsportaton 

Advance  1974  appropfiatwa.... 
i.  DIsUict  of  Columttia  (Fe<i«ral 

lundi) --■ 

6  Ubor-HEW  (H.R.  15417,  Vatoad).. 
7'.  t»bof-HE*  (HJt  16654,  Htm  t>UI>. 

8.  InViriof... ,---- -- 

9.  Treasury-Postal  Sarvice-General 

Government --• 

10.  Public  Work»-AEC 

II.  Agricultura— Environmantal    aw 

Consumar  Protaction 

\t  Disaster  Rallaf  SupplamanUI, 
1973 

13.  Datansa 

14.  Foraigo  Assistanca 

15.  Military  Construction 

It.  Supplamantal,  197}. 


$433,  627,  004 

4. 6S7,  988, 600 

20. 173. 18b.  000 

2, 909.  Ill,  09S 

(131,181.000) 


J427,  604,  764 

4,  S87. 104,  3S0 

19.718.490.000 

2,791.614,095 

(131,181,000). 


-$€.022,240 
-100.894,250 
-454.  695.  000 
-117,567,000 


Bill 


Budgat  raquatt 
consdarad 


Approvad  Ctian|i,(+)or(-) 


343,306,000           332,306.000  -11.000,000 

(27,  327,  323.  500)  (28,  603, 179, 500)  (+1.  275.  856,  000) 

28  767, 633,  500      29.  603.  448,  500  +835,  815, 000 

2  520,  340, 000       2,  529,  558,  200  +9,  218,  200 


9.  Intarrar       »2,527,1H000  $2,550,922,800  +$a,768,M0 

10.  Public  *Ofla-AtC 5.489,058,000  5,571,696,000  +82,638.000 

11.  Apiculture-Env.ronmental  and                                                          ,„  .,,  .». 

Consumer  Protection 12,952,190,400  13,561,055,800  -608, 865. 400 

12.  Oiaaataf  Raliel  SupplemantaL                                                  ,,,.,.,«.« 

1973                             1,569.800,000  1.587,300,000  +17,506,000 

13.  FotwgH  Atihianea 5,163,021.000  2,823.897,000  -HHIJI2SJ 

U.DalWM ^SHIM-OOO  >74,571,6M,000  -5.0|f«S.0« 

15.  Military  Conitruction 2,6ei.3M.0O0  2,337.26,000  -HJ'?S'2S 

16,  Supplemental,  1973 5,018,540,618  5,286,6«,6IC  +250.15O,0«) 


5,066,603,000 
5,  489, 058,  OOO 


5. 067, 14S,  000 

5,437,727,000 


-9. 458, 000 
-51,331,000 


12,952,177,400     12,897,010,900  -55,166,500 


1569  800  OW  1,587,300,000  +17,500,000 

7?59*',1H00«  174,577,548.000  -5,016,636,000 

5  163^024,000  4,195,155,000  -967,869,000 

2"  661384!  000  2,280,784,000  -380,600,000 

J  573  963, 32J  3, 565,  048, 825  -8, 904, 500 


Total,  Stnata  bills. 
ENACTED 


177,  781, 916, 104    173,006.602.454      -4,775,313,650 


519, 347,  899 


ToUI,Housa  bills..- 175, 905, *M,  924      169.587,844,634    -6,317,600,290 


IN  THE  SENATE 


1.  Legislative 

2.  HUD-Space-S«iane»-Vateran8.... 

3.  District  of  Columbia  (Fadaral 

fanda) 

4.  St^ta-Justice-Cofflmsrce- 

Judiciary 

5.  Transportation 

Advance  1974  appropriation... 
r  Treasury-Postal  Servica-Ganaral 
Govar  nmant 

7.  Labor-HEW  (H.R.  15417,  Vatoad). 

8,  Labor-HfW  (H.R.  16654,  New 

bill) 


519,347,899  514,722,880  -4,625,019 

120,498,183,000      20,583,370,000  +85,187,000 


343, 306, 000 

4, 704,  326,  600 

2,  909,  181,  095 

(131,181,000) 


313,  706. 000 

4,820,717,769 
2.  906, 994,  095 
(131,181.000). 


-29,600,000 

+  116,391,169 
-2,187,000 


5  066,603,000        5,057,186,000  -9,417,000 

(28,' t!?;  sal;  500)  (3i;»4,930,5O0)  (+2,587,297,000) 

28,767,633,500   <  30, 538, 919,  500      +1,771,286,000 


1.  Legislative 

2.  Treasury-Postal  Sarvica- 

Ganaral  Government $,066,603,000 

3.  District  of  Columbia  (FadanI 

funds) 343,306,000 

4.  Interior 2.527,154,000 

5.  HUD-Space-Science-Vaterans «  20,  498, 183.  OOC 

6.  Ubor-HEW  (H.R.  15417,  Vetoed)..   128,767,633,5001 

7.  Labor-HfW  (H.8.  16654,  Nsw 

bill) 28,767,633,500 

8.  A(rlcuUura-EDiiiroiUBMtal(od 

Consumer  ProtecUon 12,952,190.400 

9.  Public  Works-A£C 5,489,058,000 

10.  Transportation 2,909,181,095 

Advance  1974  appropriation....  (131.^81,  000) 

11.  Disaster  Relief  Supplemanttl, 

1973                     1,569.800,000 

12.  De««iee 79.594,184,000 

13.  State-Justice-Coinmeice- 

Jud»ar> 4,704,326,600 

14.  Military  Construction 2.661.384,000 

15.  SupplemenUl,  1973 5, 016, 540, 610 

16.  ForeigD  AssisUnce 5, 163, 024, 000 


513. 787,  »n 

5,057,827,100 

316,  393.  060 
2, 541. 935, 30* 

20,121951,000 
I3fl,  538, 919, 5001 


-5,559,919 

-8, 77ik  000 

-26.913,000 

+21,781.300 

-372,232,000 

1+1,771,286,0001 


•30,538,919,500     +l,771,2»,000 


13.434,032,700 
5,  504, 914, 000 
2, 867, 937, 0»5 
(131,181,000). 

1.  587.  300,  000 
•74,372,976,000 

4.681.017.850 

2, 323, 403, 000 

4,333,415.610 

•  4, 010. 155. 000 


+481,  842.  300 
+  15,856.000 
-41. 244, 000 


+17,50a000 
-5,221.208,000 

-a,30>.750 

-^.  9*1,000 

-83,125,000 

-1.152.866,000 


Total,  bills  enacted 177,781,916,104    172,816,965.035      -«,  9M,  951, 069 


1  Does  not  include  $649,500,000  to  be  availabia  by  transfer  '^<*^f  »«»""^ 
1  Does  not  include  $1,315^,000  to  be  ava.lalHe  by  transfer  ♦«"' o*t^"/9^""Jt,    m._„^ 
Mndudad  lor  comparatiiHty  $240,000,000  preposed  in  the   1973  budget   under      proposed 
larsUtiw"  for  Urban  CommJnity  Oavalopmant  Revenue  Sharing  which  was  considered  in  the 

^•1«til>n  409  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  the  total  aniount  of  the  bill 
to  S^,448,500,  provided  that  no  single  appfopriation  or  activity  is  reduced  by  more  than 
10  percent 


'  S«*on  409  ot  the  bin  wi»  authorize  the  President  to  reduce  the  tsUI  ampuet  of  the  b«  tt 
$29,300,000,000,  provided  that  no  single  appropriation  or  activity  ia  raduead  by  mere  than  II 
percent.  ,  . 

•  Assumes  amount  to  be  provided  in  final  continuing  rasolutron. 

Note:  Prepared  Oct  14, 1972,  la  the  House  Committee  on  AppropriaUons. 


ercenu 

ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  CONSIDERED  IN  APPtOPRIAT.O«  «tLS.  92D  CON*..  20  SESS.-R€V«n,  TO  OCTOBER  14,  1972 


IDoes  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  budget  o,  spending  authority  ,n  legislative  '-'ll'^^^'^^.'^^-gTe^'r'"' ""  ''"'^  "'^"'' """'  """' " 


'permaneat"  law,'  wdbeiit  further  or  annual 


House  actions 


Senate  actions 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 


Budgat  requests 
conaidered 


Reported  by 
committee  Approved  by  House 


Budget  requests 

consrdarad  Approved  by  SeMte 


(+)of(-),late«t 

ectwn  compared 

Enacted  with  budget  requests 


A.  Bills  for  fiscal  1973:  ,,„  ,„  ^^ 

1.  Legislative  (H.R.  13955) $433,627,004 

2.Sta^tic».Comm«ce-Jud.c..r,     (HA  ^^^^^^g^ 

3.HUO^pU-S"ainci:viUraa"s(HVlLY5iiwL-  20."3.I8S«O 

4.  Transpbrtauon (H.R.  15097)...  ,?•  2S2' ?l?' Sis. 

Fiscal  year  1973  amounb  only (2,909,181,095) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


$427,604,764    $427,604,764    $519,347,899    $514, 7K,  880    $513,787,980     -$5,559,919 


4,585,054,350 
19,718,490,000 

2,891,060,095 
(2, 759. 879, 095) 


4,587,104,350 
19,718.490,000 

2,922,795,096 
(2,791,614.095) 


4,704,326,600 
<  20, 499, 183, 000 
3.040,362.095 
(2.909,181,095) 


4,820.717,769 
20.50,370,000 

3,018,175,095 
(2. 906. 3K  095) 


4.681.017,850 
20,125,951,008 

2,9M,11I.M6 
(2.867,937,096) 


-23,309.750 
-372,52,000 

-41,244,000 
(-41,2U,000) 
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|0o«s  not  inelud*  any  ■btck-deor"  typ«  bud|«t  or  spending  Mtfcority  In  lnisl*tivt  bills;  or  «ny  pirnrunent  (Fodfril  or  trust)  luthority,  under  eartitr  or  "pornwnent"  iaw.i  without  (urthor  or  in»iui 

•etion  by  th»  Con|ms|  ' 


HouM  actions 


Senate  actions 


BM  and  fiscal  year 


Budtet  requests 
considered 


Reported  by 
committee  Approved  by  House 


Budget  requests 

considered  Approved  by  Senate 


(+)er<-),  latest 

action  cenpare^ 

Enacted  with  budget  requests 


5.  District  of  Columbia  (Federal  funds)  (H.R. 

152»),.   3*3,306,000  332,306,000  332.306,000  343,306,000  313,706,000 

6.  Labor-HEW(H.R.I5417.Veto«J) |27,327,  323,500|  |28, 239, 3«,  500 1  |28,603, 179.  500|  (28,767,633,5001  [31,354,930.5001 

7.  Ljbor-HEW  (H.R  16654.  New  bill) 28,767,633.500  29,603,448,500  29,603,448,500  28,  767,633,  500      ■  30  538  919  500 

8.  Interior  (H.R.  15418) 2,520,340,000  2,529,558,200  2,529.558,200  2,527,154,000  2,  550, 922]  800 

9.  Treasury-Postal   Service-Generai    Gevef*- 

mentfHR.  15585)....  5,066,603,000  5,057.145,000  5,057,145,000  5,066,603,000  5,057,186  000 

10  PuWic  WorVs-AEC  (H.R.  15586) 5,4».058,000  5,437,727,000  5.437,727.000  5,489,058,000  5,571,696.000 

11  Agriculture- Environmental  and  Consvmer 

Protection  (H  R  15690)..     

12  Disaster  Relief  Supplemental.  1973  (H.R. 

16254) 1,569,800.000  1.587,300,000  1,587,300.000  1.569.800,000  1,587,300,000 

13  Def Base  (HR  16593) 79.594,184,000  74,577,548,000  '74,577,548,000  79,594,184.000  74,571,698,000 

.1    Foreign  Assistance  (HR.  16705) 5,163,024,000  4,195,155,000  4.195,155,000  5,163.024,000  2,823,897  000 

15    Military  Construction  (H.R.  I$754) 2.6*1.384,000  2.278.675,000  2.280,784,000  2.661,384,000  2,337.726  000 

16.  Supplemental,  1973  (H.R.  17034) 3,573,953.325  3, 545. 048, 825  3,565,048,825  5,016.540.610  5,266,690.610 


316,393,000 
130,538,919.5001 
•30,538.919,500 
2,548.935,300 

5,057,827,000 
5,504,914,000 


-26.913,000 

1+1.771,286,0001 

+1,771,286,000 

+21,781,300 

-8,776,000 
+15,856,000 


12,952,177,400        12,897,010,900        12,897,010,900        12,952,190,400        13,561,055,800        13,434,032,700  +481,842,300 


1,587,300.000 

•  74,  372,  976.  000 

•4,010.155,000 

2,  323,  403.  COO 

4. 933,  415, 610 


+  17,500.000 

-5,221.208,000 

-1.152.869.000 

-337,981,000 

-83,125,060 


Total,  bills  for  fiscal  1973 176,036,625,924      169,683,131,634      169,719,025,634      177,913,097,104      173,137,783,454      172.948,146,035 


-4,964,951,069 


B.  Bills  for  Fiscal  1972: 


1097). 


Urgent  Supplemental  (H.J.  Res. 

2d  SupplemenUI  (H.R.  14582) 

Special  Rasolulion,  Gold  Revahjalion  (HJ. 

Res.  1174); 

Supplemental,  Disaster  ReliM(H.J.  Res.  1238) 


957,  476.  ON 
4,  775,  261,  477 

'1,600,000,000 
lOO,  000, 000 


957, 476, 059 
4, 124, 123, 358 

>  1,600,000,000 
200.000,000 


957, 476. 059 
'3,954,453,358 

>  1, 600,  000,  ooo 
200, 000,  000 


957,476,059 
4,865,943.389 

U,  600,  000, 000 
100,000,000 


957,476.059 

5,063,517,439 

■1.600,000,000 
200. 000,  000 


957. 476, 059 
4, 347, 698. 270 

'1,600,000,000 
200,000.000 


-518, 245, 119 

'+i66,'666,'6o6 


Total,  NHS  for  fiscal  1972 7,432,737,536         6.881.599,417         6.711.929.417         7.523.419.448         7,820,993,498         7,105,174,329  -418,245,119 


C.  Cumulative  totals  for  the  session: 

1.  House 183,469,363,460 

2.  Senate 

3.  Enacted 


176,564,731,051   176,430,955,061 


185, 436, 516. 552 
185,  436.  516.  552 


180.958,776.952 


180. 053.  320. 364 


-7.038.408,409 
-4,477,739,600 
-5,383.196.188 


>  The  Budget  tor  1973.  as  submitted  Jan.  24.  tentatively  estimated  total  new  budget  authority 
tor  1973  at  C94,813,0O0,0OO  gross  (^70,898,000.000  net  of  some  y3.915,0O0,00O  intertund  and 
intragovernmental  transactions  and  certain  so-called  oroprietary  receipts  handled  as  offsets  for 
budget  summary  purposes  only).  Of  this  total,  an  estimated  {109754.000.000  does  not  require 
current  action  Dy  Congress:  it  involves  so-called  permanent  appropriations  such  as  interest, 
various  trust  funds,  etc..  already  provided  for  m  yarious  basic  laws.  The  remainder.  {185. 059. iX}0,000 
IS  for  consideration  at  this  session  (mostly  in  the  appropriation  bills).  About  {14,394.000,000  of 
this  {185,059,000,000  oas  shown  in  -.he  January  budget  as  being  'for  later  transmittal"  for  new 
or  expanded  legislation,  pay  increeses.  and  contingencies,  and  about  {45,817,000.000  of  the  re- 
mainder requires  legislative  reauthorization  through  various  annual  authorization  bills  or  where 
the  authorization  expires  periodically. 

'  Reflects  deletion  on  House  floor,  by  point  of  order,  of  {170,000,000  for  Amtrak. 

•    Not  to  exceed." 


•  Included  for  comparability  {240,000,000  proposed  in  the  1973  budget  under  "proposed  legisl*. 
tioo"  for  Urban  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing  which  was  considered  in  the  Senate  bill 

•  Does  not  include  {649,500,000  to  be  available  by  transfer  from  other  accounU 

•  Does  not  include  {1,315.900,000  to  be  available  by  transfer  from  other  accounts. 
'Section  409  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the  bill  to 

{29,603,448,500,  provided  that  no  single  appropriation  or  activity  is  reduced  by  more  than  10 
percent. 

r^^S^iSS,**®  "'  '*"  *"'"  *'"  ""'"'f'^e  '*••  President  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the  bill  to 
{29.300,000,000.  provided  that  no  single  appropriation  or  activity  is  reduced  by  more  than  13 
percent 

•  Assumes  amount  to  be  provided  in  final  continuing  resolution. 

Note:  Prepered  Oct.  14. 1972.  in  the  Houu  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


■VPPIXMXKTAI.    AFFIOPBIATtOH    im.T.,     1B7S 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter before  us  today  is,  of  course,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  final  supplemental 
of  the  session.  The  bill  has  11  chap- 


ters, and  Includes  a  large  number  of 
Items.  Copies  of  the  conference  report  are 
available  to  Members  of  the  House,  and 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
are  here  to  help  explain  what  action  has 


been  taken.  There  were  84  amendments; 
84  differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  versions  and  at  this  point  I  shall 
shall  Insert  a  summary  table  reflecting  by 
chapter  the  conference  action  on  the  bill : 


SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1973,  H.R.  17034 


Chepter 
No. 


Conference  compared  with — 


Budget  estiiMtts 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Contorence 


Budget 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


II. 


.  Agriculture — Environmental  and  Consumer 

Protection 

.  Housing  and  Urt>an  Development,  Space, 

Science  and  Veterans.. 

Ill Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

IV Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare... 

V Lefniative: 

New  budget  (oMigational)  authority 

Fisalyear  1973 

Fiscal  year  1972 

By  transfer 

VI PuWic  Won<»-AEC 

VII State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 

VIM Transportation  and  Related  Agencies: 

New  budget  (opliiational)  authority 

Increese  in  limitation  on  obligations... 

IX Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 

Government 

X- Cleims  and  Jedtmeeli 


$16, 500, 000 

I  250,  OOO,  OOO 

9,937,000 

4,284,612,000 

84,838,885 

(72. 136, 785) 

(12.  702. 100) 

(1.160. 000) 

2,285,000 

187, 264, 000 

49.361.000 

r35.000,OQO) 

76,999.000 
54.748,725 


{16.500.000 

276.320.000 

2.825.000 

3.072.275.000 

28,  769, 100 

(16.067,000) 

(12.702.100) 

(143,000) 

1,435.000 

11.082.000 

44.200,000 

(10.000.000) 

56.899.000 
S4. 743, 725 


{18.338.000 

303. 160. 000 

11.149.000 

4, 403, 654, 000 

82.484,885 
(68. 7«2, 785) 
(12.  702, 100) 

(1.303,000) 

6.060,000 

198.  582,  000 

117,950,000 
(10.000.000) 

70.569,000 
54,743,725 


Total: 


New  budget  (oMip(ionel)  au- 
thority  

Fiscal  year  1973 

Fiscal  year  1972. 

By  transfer 

Increese  in  limiiition  on  oUi(e- 
tions 


5.016.540.610 
(5.003.838.510) 
(12.702.100) 
(1,160,000) 

(35.000,000) 


3.565.048.825 

(3.552.346.725) 

(12.702.100) 

(143.000) 

(10.000.000) 


5.266.690.610 

(5,253.988.510) 

(12,702.100) 

(1.303.000) 

(10.000,000) 


{17,200.000  +{700,000              +{700,000           -{1,138.000 

269,740,000  +19,740,000             -6,580,000           -33,420,000 

9, 149.0«)  -788,000             +6,324,000             -2,000,000 

4,190,982,000  -93,630,000      +1,118,707,000         -212,672,000 

82,484.885  -2,354,000           +53,715,785 

(69,782.785)         (-2,354,090)        (+53,715,785) .. 

(12,702.100) ' 

<i^f29S>  (+143.000)  ""■■"(+i;i66:oo6):;"".r.:iii;;i^;;i 

3,915,000  +1.630,000            +2,480.000             -2,145.000 

189,782,000  +2. 518.  OOO         +178,700,000             -8.800,000 

?^^'.9f*  +4,989,000           +10,150.000           -63,600.000 

(10,000,000)        (-25,000,000) 

61,069,000  -15,930,000            -M,  170, 000            -9,500,000 

4,933,415,610  -83,125,000     +1,368,366.785         -333,275,0001 

**'?12'702  100)  (-"■'^•*»>   (+1.368,366,785)      (-333.275,000) 

(i.mooo) (+i43.'6o6) (+i,'i66,"666).";:;::;;;;:;;;;;;; 

(10.000.000)        (-25,000.000) 


Excludes  {32.900,000  heretofore  submitted  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  about  $4.9  bil- 
lion in  new  obligational  authority.  The 
House  bill  was  $3.5  billion  and  the  Senate 
bill  was  $5,266  million,  the  Senate  hav- 


ing considered  some  $1.4  billion  In  sup- 
plemental estimates  which  were  not  be- 
fore the  House 

The  conference  agreement  before  us 
is  about  $83  million  below  the  budget. 


It  is  about  $1.3  billion  over  the  House  bill 
and  about  $333  million  below  the  Senate 
blU. 

Although  the  bill  is.  In  total,  under  the 
budget,  it  does  Includ*^  numerous  non- 
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,     „  ,,        .     ^.K„.  xi,«.v.  to  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 

v,„riireted  items.  I  will  insert  a  listing  of 
2S  of  the  nonbudgeted  items  but  be- 
^^I  do  that,  perhaps  it  would  be  wel 
il?me  to  explain  where  the  main  cut 

'''¥h?reLon  why  this  bUl  is  not  above 

the  budget  is  because  the  President  had 

reouestwl  for  emergency  sch<>ol  as^t- 

onrp  $487  million,  and  the  other  booy  nai.  i»ivcn-»*i.  «*««»  ~~-~  —  -  --—       Adminlstrauon,   me  repon  k<jcb 

S  that  request  by  about  $217  million,  tions.  Mr.  Speaker  Ijwm  not  c^M^ J^     note  that  the  conferees  agree  that 

^  there  was  a  cut  in  the  budget  by  the  conference  report  further.  As  I  inal^^     heretofore  appropriated  by  the  Co 


Public  Works  ,  ,  ~„  /«« 

^  (Total  Oort) <«:*"•  S2^' 

Oonatxuctlon  ■^**°'r^. 

(Total  Oort) (»8, 460.  000) 

Mlaslaslppl  River + 1. 000'  000 

SiKjkau.  Ecological  Expel-  ^^^  ^  ^ 

Amteak"::::""-"-!!"--"—  +».  loo.  ooo 

Mr.  MAHON.  Unless  there  are  ques- 


^te'^of'that  amount.  This  was  not  re 
stored  in  conference. 

rriMS  OVER  THi  BtJDorr 
I  would  Uke  to  mention  some  of  the 
items  which  are  over  the  budget  esU- 
mates  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  la 
ft  half  milUon  dollars  over  the  budget 
This  is  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  rural 
development. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Is 
technically  $19  million  over  the  budget 
The  President  had  asked  for  five  C-130 
aircraft  for  use  in  Antarctica  to  replace 
aring  aircraft.  That  was  submitted  to 
Congress  in  the  Navy  budget.  We  eUmi- 
nated  that  from  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  and  took  credit  for  the  reduc- 
tion there,  so  we  have  to  record  the 
amount  in  this  bill  as  being  over  the 
budget.  The  original  budget  was  $32,900,- 
000  for  five  aircraft  and  this  bill  con- 
tains S19.740.0O0  for  three  aircraft  so 
from  that  standpoint  we  are  $13,160,000 
under  the  budget  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  $2.5 
million  over  the  budget.  The  Office  of 
Indian  Education  is  $18  million  over.  We 
are  over  the  budget  in  higher  education 
by  $68  million.  Social  and  rehabilitation 
service  is  $5.2  million  over  the  budget. 
We  are  over  the  budget  for  child  develop- 
ment by  $6.6  million.  We  are  over  the 
budget  for  the  OEO  by  $30  million.  This 
is  for  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and  for 
the  nutrition  component  of  the  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  services  pro- 

In  Public  Works  general  investigations 
we  are  over  the  budget  by  $1  million. 

In  construction  we  are  over  the  budget 
by  $450,000. 

A  number  of  Members  expressed  in- 
terest in  that  section  of  the  bill  which, 
when  it  passed  the  Senate,  contained  $40 
million  for  new  medical  schools  to  be  as- 
sociated with  veterans  hospitals.  ThCTe 
was  no  budget  estimate,  and  hearings 
had  not  been  held  on  this.  This  matter 
can  be  considered  next  year  in  the  regu- 
lar bill  or  in  a  supplemental  bill.  We  have 
had  no  hearings  aa  the  subject  as  yet. 

At  this  point  I  shall  Insert  a  table  re- 

.    fleeting  some  of  the  conference  action 

that  is  over  the  budget  in  the  measure 

before  us. 

Selected  Ccmjerence  Actions  Over  the  Budget 

Fanners  Home  Adminls- 
tratton +800.000 

National  Science  Founda- 

tlon. -   +19.740.000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — 

scholarahlps +2,600.000 

Office  of  Education — Indian  

Education    +18-°^'95? 

Higher    Education +68,400,000 

Social  and  RehabUltatlon  

Service.     - -     +6.200.000 

Office  of  ChUd  Developmant—  +  6. 696. 000 
OBO +30.000.000 


earlier,  the  report  is  here  and  available 
to  Members.  I  have  a  table  reflecting 
selected  items  in  conference  and  their 
disposition,  which  under  leave  to  extend, 
I  shall  place  in  the  Ricohd  at  this  point: 

SEI^CTED  MAJOR  ITEMS  \H  CONfERENCE  AND  THEIR 
DISPOSITIOff-«.R.  170J4-SUPP1.EMENTAL,  1973 


Senate 
over  House 


+{388.000 


CHAPTER  I 

Agric.  Research  Service  (Amd. 

No.  1).- -:--- 

Farmers  Home  Administntioii        ,,,„--„ 

(Amd.  No.2) +1.250,000 

National  Study  Commissioe 

(Amd.  No.  4) +200,000 

CHAPTER  II 

VA;  New  State  Medicel 
Schools  (Amd.  No.  7)  Hoot  ^™ 

amendment 4-40,000,000 

CHAPTER  111 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

Education  &  Welfare  Serv-  ,  ,  c^n  nnn 

ices(Amd.  N0.8)..  +i^' 22S 

Construction  (Amd.  No.  9)..  +118,000 
NatioiMl  Park  Service  Const. 

(Amd.  No.  11) +350. 000 


Conference 
over  House 


+J500.000 
+200,000 


+2.500.000 
+118.000 

+350,000 


+270.640.000 
+36, 000, 000 
+689, 960, 000 


CHAPTER  IV 

Emergency  school  assistance 
(Amd.  No.  16)  Senate  de- 
crease  j- -„■■■• 

Indian  Education  (Amd.  No. 

Higher  Education  (Amd.  No. 
18) v 

Social  &  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices (Amd.  No.  24)  I  ndudes 
J17  million  floor  amend- 
ment ---—    +n.m,fXO 

MeM  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf  (Amd.  No.  27) +7.545,000 

Child  Devetopmenf— Heed-  ,,,„„«  nrw 

$tirt(Am<rN0.2») +iS'S8'SS 

OEO  (Amd.  No.  33)- +79,800.000 

CHAPTER  VI 

Corps  of  Engineers— CivH: 
Generel  investigations 

(Amd.  No.  63) +1.705,000 

Construction,  general  (Amd.  ,,„_,---. 

No.64) +1.070,000 

flood  Control,  Mi»sj«ippi  ,,  mt  imt 

River  (Amd.  No.  65) +1,000,000 

CHAPTER  VII 

Commerce: 

Participation  in  U.S.  Expo- 
sition on  the  Environ- 
ment (Amd- No.  70)      ... 

Commission  on  Organization 
of  Govt  for  Conduct  of 
for«gnPolKy(Amd-No.       ^j  ^  ^00 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Grants  to  *"«""(*•"'*•'"'■        ^57  qoO.  000 

CAB    Payments  to  Air  Cerriers  , ,,  .„  n^n 

(Amd.  No  75) +11,400,000 

Commission  on  Highway  Beau- 

tilMtion  (Amd.  No.  76). .    .  +250. 000 


+270,640,000 
+18,000,000 
+577,500.000 

+5.200.000 


+7,500,000 

+30,000,000 


+1,030,000 

-H4S0,000 

+1,000,000 


+11,500,000       +3,500,000 


+200,000 


+9. 100, 000 


+250,000 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  WHrrrxN)  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 


me. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
the  Members  to  page  5  of  the  conference 
report  which  shows  who  is  holding  up 
rural  development  in  all  its  parts. 

After  noting  that  the  bUl  cwitalns  an 
additional  $500,000  for  rural  develop- 
ment activities  in  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,   the  report  goes  on  to 

funds 
Congress 
and  unexpended  wiU  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  implement  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act,  which  the  conferees  fully 
support. 

The  report  also  states  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  expected  to 
begin  implementation  of  the  act  by 
utilizing  the  fiscal  year  1973  funds  for 
nu-al  development  which  are  currently 
available  under  PubUc  Law  92-3»9— 
1973  Agrlculture-Envlrormiental  and 
Consumer      Protection      Appropriation 

Act but  which  fxave  not  been  released 

by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
At  this  point  in  the  R«coaD,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  insert  this  list  which 
totals  $396,325,000. 
Oooperatlv*      State      Raeaarch 

service    •i-5SS-^ 

Extension    Service 8,000,000 

Fannar   Go<^>eratlTe   Service—  100,000 

Rural  environmental  aaslatance 

program    88,600,000 

Rural    Electrtflcatlon    Adminis- 
tration loana.— 1X7,000,000 

Rural  water  and  wa«*e  dlspoeaU  108. 000. 000 
Rural    houBlng     and    domeetlo 

farm  labor l^'^ 

Conaervatlon   operaUona 6. 000,  ooo 

Reso^orce  conservation  and  de-  ^^ 

velopment    fl.  000.  000 

Watershed  planning 600,000 

Watershed  and  flood  pcevei^lon 

operauon* -       8.411,600' 

Qreat  Plains  conaervaUon  pro- 
gram    — 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
out  that  this  report  caUs  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  relax  personn^ 
ceilings  to  the  degree  necessary  for  th« 
Implementation  of  this  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  all  get  much  mall  as 
to  why  we  do  not  have  adequate  fimds 
for  watershed  and  flood-prevention  pro- 
grams, for  rural  housing,  for  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants,  and  for  all 
the  other  programs  which  are  so  Im- 
portant to  help  prevent  our  people  from 
leaving  rural  America — which  they  are 
doing  at  such  an  alarming  rate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  I  be- 
lieve I  am  In  a  better  position  than  al- 
most any  other  Member  of  this  House  to 
comment  on  what  this  Congrees  has 
done  to  help  rural  development,  and  It 
is  a  very  impressive  record. 

I  think  the  table  clearly  shows  that  this 
Congress  Is  deeply  committed  to  rural 
development,  and  has  provided  adequate 
funds  for  this  purpose.  The  problem  now 
is  to  get  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  release  these  impounded  c* 
frozen  funds  which  it  is  withholding  con- 
trary to  the  dtRins  of  Congress  and  to 
the  detriment  of  our  rural  citizens  who 
have  suffered  too  much  already. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speeker,    wilJ    the 
gentleman  yield? 


82.600 

would  point 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  yl«ld  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hau.;. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spcal'^er,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statemeat,  azul  particu- 
larly his  elaborating  on  the  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  thus 
far,  as  we  consider  this  final  bill,  except 
for  the  continuing  resolution  In  relation 
to  the  executive  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  they  are 
simply  proposing  a  project  and  we  should 
simply  dispose  of  it,  and.  of  course,  I  am 
one  of  the  Members  who  truly  believes 
we  should  tighten  the  purse  strings  and 
exercise  more  than  a  modicum  of  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction  and  review  through 
that  technique,  if  none  other  Is  available. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  explain  just  a  little  bit 
more  and,  in  fact,  mn  down  through  the 
list  of  items  that  I  presume  were  sidded 
on  in  the  other  body — or  in  conference — 
which  make  a  difference  of  $1*4  billion 
in  this  supplemental  bill  over  that  figure 
as  it  was  when  it  left  the  House. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  half  billion 
dollars  under  what  the  other  body  pro- 
posed while  SlVi  billion  over  ours,  but 
could  we  just  have  a  quick  and  a  rather 
terse  listing  of  the  areas  in  which  thvy 
Jumped  the  appropriation  for  supple- 
mental matters  and  deflcleneles  over  In 
the  other  body.  Mr.  Speaker? 

VUTXiXT  ESTIMATXS  NOT  COVSIDKSE)  BT  THX 
HOUBK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 

to  the  figures  which  I  have,  the  supple- 
mental estimates  which  were  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House  because  they  were  not 
available  for  submission  when  we  draft- 
ed the  bill  show  a  total  of  $1.142,537,285.. 
Now.  the  large  proportion  of  that  Is  for 
the  HEW  chapter  having  to  do  princi- 
pally with  education,  speclfleally  with 
higher  education,  which  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  Hoiose. 

Mr.  HALL.  One  of  the  current  "sacred 
cows" — that  is  busting  our  treasury — by 
birds  that  surely  come  home  to  roost? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  it  is  popular  with 
some  Members. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Chairman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  was  there  anything  therein 
In  this  $1,368  billion  add-on  in  the  other 
body  or  in  conference  that  established 
a  Defense  chapter  In  the  siu>plemental 
appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  there  is  no  Defense 
chapter  in  the  siu>plemental  approprla- 
Uonblll. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Now,  could  we  go  on  down  the  list  a 
little  further  than  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
cover  the  entire  list. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  £u?preclate  it,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  the  construction  of 
ships,  the  budget  estimate  is  $175  mil- 
lion for  the  Maritime  Comnaisslon.  The 
conference  agreement  Includes  that  fig- 
ure for  the  construction  of  ships. 

Then  under  HEW,  the  Education  Di- 


vision, the  expenses  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  are  $2.2  million; 
for  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance,  the  budget  re- 
quest was  $487  million,  but  this  was  re- 
duced to  $270  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  dls- 
tingtilshed  gentleman  would  let  me  Inter- 
rupt again,  without  me  being  rude  which 
I  fear  I  am,  his  very  efiBclent  staff 
has  handed  me  this  Ust,  and  In  the  inter- 
est of  time  roAy  I  thank  the  gentleman 
under  the  assumption  he  will  put  the 
list  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentl«nan  iTom  Missouri,  and  I  as- 
sure htTi  this  will  be  placed  In  the  Ric- 

ORO. 

The  material  follows: 

Supplementai  ettimateM  not  considered   by 

Ho%i*e 

Commerce 

M&rltlme  Administration,  ship 

construction $176,000,000 

HEW 

Bduc&tlon  Division:  Salaries 
and  ezf>ense8.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education 2,243,000 

Office  of  Education: 
Emergency     school     eisslst- 

ance   487,600.000 

Higher  education 608,  100,  000 

Library  resources 17,867,000 

National  Commission  on  the 
Financing  of  Poetaecondary 
Education 1,600,000 

Educational  renewal 81, 166,  000 

SaUkflew  and  expensaa 13, 906,  000 

National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion   W,  083,  000 

Office  of  the  Secretary 0 

Office  of  Civil  Rights »1,  322,  000 

Departmental  management 641,  000 

'        Subtotal 1.382,214,000 

Senate  and  miscellaneous 
Items   88,373.286 


Grand    total 1,443,687,288 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  at  this  thne. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  in  the  ex- 
planation he  has  given.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  supplemental  bin,  with  a  few  excep- 
Uons  I  have  taken  to  it.  I  think  this  bill 
should  pass  and  we  should  get  out  of 
here.  I  suggest  that  the  chairman  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  supporting  the  confu'ence  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1973  supplemoitcd  ap- 
propriations bUl  currently  before  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  express  my  par- 
ticular appreciation  to  the  House  con- 
ferees for  their  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
amendment  providing  funds  for  a  proj- 
ect of  great  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
Arkansas. 

I  had  been  in  touch  with  the  House 
conferees  on  behalf  of  the  line  Item  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  for  preconstruc- 
tlon  planning  of  a  highway  bridge  across 
the  Norfork  Reservoir  in  north-central 
Arkansas. 

Construction  of  the  bridge  was  au- 
thorized in  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  Flood  Control  Act  (H.R.  16832) , 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  on 
October  2  and  is  now  awaiting  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  Due  to  this  very  recent 
action  on  the  authorizing  legislatlcHi,  the 


important  Norfork  bridge  project  did  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  time  for  in- 
elusion  in  the  House  version  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  A  floor 
amendment  to  include  the  funds  in  the 
bill,  which  I  had  Intended  to  offer  at  that 
time,  would  also  have  be«i  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  appropriation  was  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  through  the 
commendable  efforts  of  Arkansas'  distin- 
guished senior  Senator,  John  L.  Mc- 
Clsllan.  With  its  acceptance  by  the 
House  conferees.  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  ctHvference  report  today 
will  constitute  the  final  step  in  clearing 
the  Norfork  bridge  appropriatlMi  for  the 
President's  signature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  action  will 
also  mark  the  successful  conclusion  of 
extensive  efforts  on  the  part  of  many 
concerned  citiaens  of  Arkansas,  numer- 
ous organizations  and  officials  of  the 
State  government,  and  the  entire  con- 
gressional delegation  from  our  State  to 
rectify  a  longstanding  Inequity  and  briiig 
about  long-overdue  relief  to  a  cOTistant 
transportation  problem  in  north-central 
Arkansas.  The  problem  originated  when 
the  construction  of  the  Norfork  Dsun  and 
Reservoir  in  1943  caused  the  inundation 
of  the  bridge  serving  U.S.  Highway  62 
and  Arkansas  State  Highway  101,  For 
almost  30  years  transportation  along 
these  two  routes  has  been  dependent 
upon  what  has  long  since  become  a  total- 
ly inadequate  and  outdated  ferry  service. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  17034.  providing  fiscal  year 
1973  supplemental  appropriations. 

GKMXBAL    LXATK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  various 
amendments  in  disagreement  and  the 
conference  report  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  IL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  cm  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tfie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yt&s  250,  nays  15,  not  voting  186,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  440] 
TEAS— 260 

Abbltt  Andrews.  Ala.  Bergland 

Abemethy  Arends  Bet^ 

AbBug  Ashley  BevUl 

Adams  Asplnall  Blester 

Addabbo  Badlllo  Blngbam 

Anderson,  Barrett  Blatnlk 

Calif  Bennett  Bow 
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Bnui«n>s 
Bnsoo 
Bray 
Bresux 
Brinldey 
Broolci 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va, 
Buchanan 
Burts.  Mass. 
Burleeon.  Tex. 
BuriUon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Bymas.  Wis. 

csmp 

CvUon 
c»mey 
cuter 
Cuey.  Tex. 
Cederber* 
Chamberlain 
ChUbolin 
Clauien, 
DonH. 
Clawion.  Dd 
aeveland 
GoUler 
ColMsr 
ConabU 
Conyoi 
CousUln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
DaaldaNJ. 
DuUelaon 
deUOana 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dam 
Downing 
Drlnsn 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif . 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Eahlaman 
ErlnaTenn. 
Fish 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Qerald  B. 

Fort, 

William  D. 
Fonylhe 
Fruer 

Freiinghuysea 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Oannata 
Oaydos 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Oraaso 
Cray 

Oretn.Pa. 
Ortfflths 

OfOTK 
OulMT 

Ouds 

Halpem 


Archer 
Baker 

CoUlna,  Tex. 
Conorer 
Findley 


Hammer - 
■chmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harrey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HIUls 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Hosmar 
HuU 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Oallf . 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmelar 
Kasan 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

L&tta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long.Md. 

Lujan 

MoOlory 

McCloakey 

McCoIllster 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Maodonald, 


Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 


Mathlaa,  CalU. 

Maatoll 

Meeds 

Melchar 

Metcalfe 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUU.  Ark. 

MlUs.  Md. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

NATS— 15 

Qrlflln 
Hall 

Landgrebe 
Matbls.  Oa. 
Rarlck 


Nate  her 

NedBl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'NelU 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pcage 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Price,  lU. 

Qule 

Rallsliack 

Rangel 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taylor 

Teague,  Oallf. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tteman 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Wampler 
,   Ware 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Ruth 

Saylor 
Sebellus 
Spenoe 
Yotins,  Fla. 
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Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

K.Dak. 
Aonunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Bairlng 
B««ich 
Belcher 
BeU 

Blsggl 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggi 

cxvin- 


Boland 

BolUng 

Brooinfleld 

Brotzman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Carey,  N.T, 

Celler 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

CUy 

Collins,  111. 

Conte 

Corman 


Cotter 

Crane 

Curlln 

Darls,  Qs. 

Davis,  S.C, 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dtggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 


Schmlts 

Schwengel 

Soott 

Selbarling 

Shipley 

SkublU 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuckay 
Symington 
Taloott 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vender  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Whltehurst 
WldnaU 
WUsoiLBob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
WyUe 
Yatron 


Dwyer  McOormack 

grfmnnrifji  McOonald, 
Esch  Mich. 

Evans.  Oolo.  Mallllard 

Fascell  Martin 

Fisher  Matsunaga 

Flowers  Mayne 

Fountain  Michel 

Fulton  Mlkva 

Fuqua  Mlnsball 

Oallflanakls  Molloban 

Oallagher  Monagan 

Oettys  Morgan 

Olalmo  Moss 

Gibbons  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Qreen.  Oreg.  Nelsen 

Gross  Nichols 

Haley  PeUy 

HamUton  Perkins 

Hanley  Pettis 

Hanixa  Peyser 

Hansen,  Wash.  Plrnle 

Hastings  PodeU 

Hawkins  Price.  Tex. 

Hays  Pryor,  Ark. 

H*bert  Puclnskl 

Horton  PurceU 

Howard  QuUlen 

Hungate  Randall 

Hunt  Rees 

Johnson,  Pa.  Reld 

Jones,  Tenn.  Rogers 

Keating  Boncallo 

Kee  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Kuykendall  Rostenkowakl 

Landrum  Roush 

Link  Rousselot 

Long,  La.  Runnels 

McClure  Scherle 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  With  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wldnall. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Wolft  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  MoCormack  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  CeUer  wltJi  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Oarolln*  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mln- 
sbaU. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Murpiby  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr  MUcva  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr  BroomfleW. 

Mr.  Chappy  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Mr.  OabeU  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Beglch  with  Mr.  Skublts. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Price  al  Texas. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Soott. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wlsoonaln. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brota- 
man. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  P-iclnskl  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Perkins. 


r;: 


meases    with    Ux. 


Mr.  PurceU  aith  Mr.  Sohmlta. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Whltahurst 

Mr.    Aiadscaon    ol    Teni 
Snyder. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  T^omaon  of  Wlaoon- 
sln. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Yatron  vrtth  Mr.  Johnson  of  Tranxfi- 
vanla. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Wylle 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Rowaaelot. 

Mr.  Vlgortto  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  MoClure. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Beloher. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvaalk. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Blanton, 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Oallflanakls. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  AboureA. 

Mr.  Collins  of  nilnois  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Curlln. 

Mr.  DeUums  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Edmondson, 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Ftilton. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Orosa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annouiux.d 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMXXDMnTTs  Of  Di&iaassMKjrr 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  dlsagreemenL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Saoate  amandment  No.  8:  on  page  8,  Una 
1,  insert: 

lan  XTTKAL  xKviBoiraDnrTAL  Asatsrairci 
PBoaaaic 

The  1972  program  of  sotl-buUdlng  and 
sou-  and  water-conaanrlng  practloM  prsrl- 
ously  authorlzad  to  be  carried  out  under  sao- 
tlons  7  to  IB,  ie(a) ,  and  17  of  the  B<M1  Oon- 
sarraOoQ  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  ap- 
proved February  29,  1088,  as  amenrtod  (14 
UJB.C.  590g-600o.  590p(a),  and  690q)  may  be 
carried  out  through  June  80,  1973.  and  sums 
appropriated  by  PubUc  Law  9a-8M  (86  SUt. 
a07)  far  such  progrmm  may  be  used  for 
practices  carried  out  under  suoh  program 
throtigh  June  80.  1978. 

MOTION  oranxD  bt  ub,  xahom 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mamni  moves  that  the  Houm  recede 
from  Its  dlaagreemant  to  the  amandment  of 
the  Senate  numberad  8  and  ooccur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dlsagreemenL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  page  8,  Una  11^ 
Insert: 

KA-noNAL  grm>i  coiciOBaxoN 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Study  Commission  authorized  by  Section  819 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  CSootrol  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  saOO.OOO:  Provided. 
That  this  sum  shall  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  authorlzied  by  law. 
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MOTION    OrmSD    BT    it*.    MAHOW 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Mr  Mahow  mof*»  th»t  the  Houie  r«>»d« 
from  lt«  (JlMgrwnMnt  to  tb»  uamDOmantot 
the  8«iMkte  numbered  4  and  oonoui  theretn. 

The  motion  wa»  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disa«reement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9 :  On  page  4.  Un« 

23.  InMrt: 

Conetructlon 

Por  an  addlUoaal  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion" •118,000.  to  remain  aviOlable  unUl 
expended:  ProvUUd.  That  theee  fund*  ehali 
be  available  to  aaaUt  the  Liunml  Tribe  oi 
Indiana  in  the  conetructlon  of  a  fl«h 
hatchery. 

Monow  onxEXD  bt  m«.  mahom 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahom  movee  that  the  House  recede 
from  lU  dUagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  6.  Una  1. 

Ineert: 

AlaakA  NatlTe  Fund 

Any  of  the  fund*  heretofore  or  hereafter 
advanced    ricder    authority    of    the    Second 
Supplemental  .\ppropnatlona  Act.  1972  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-30«),  or  the  Act  of  August  10. 
1972    (Public    Law    92-369).    to    a    ReglOBal 
Corporation     organlaed     pursuant     to     the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  ot  De- 
cembw  18.  1971   (Public  Law  9»-a03).  may 
be   ujed   by   such  Regional   oorporatlona  to 
oontrlbute  or  lend  to,  and  such  Regional  Cor- 
poration may  also  guarantee  loen^  by  third 
parties  to.  the  Alaska  Federation  ot  NatlTes 
or  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Inc.  In 
such  amounts  and  upon  such  tenns  and  con- 
dition* as  m»y  be  deurmlned  by  such  Be- 
glonal  Corporation,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
service  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  NaUTCS 
or  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc..  In 
advancing  land  claims  settlement  legislation. 
MonoM  orrtMED  by  mb.  mahoi* 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SpetUter,  I  (rffer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  cdlows : 
Mr.  Mauom  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  It*  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

Alaska  Native  Fund 
Any  of  the  fundg  heretofore  or  hereafter 
advanced  under  authority  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Approprlatlone  Act.  1972  (Public 
Law  92-306).  or  the  Act  of  Augmt  10,  1972 
(PuWIc  Law  9»-3«9) .  to  a  Regional  Corpora- 
tion organized  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  NaUve 
Claims  Settlement  .\ct  of  December  18.  1971 
I  Public  Law  92-303).  may  be  used  by  such 
Regional  Corporation  to  loan  to.  and  such 
Regional  Corporation  may  also  guarantee 
Io*n»  by  third  parties  to  the  Alaska  Feder- 
ation of  Natives  and/  or  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives,  Inc.,  in  such  amounts  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  such  Regional  Corporation,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  services  of  said  organl- 
latlons  m  advancing  land  claims  settlement 
legislation. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  On  page  B, 
line  22,  Insert: 

coNSTBucnoir 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Oon«truc- 
tlon",  (350,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 

MonoK  orroLMD  bt  m«.  mahow 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  It*  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  11  and  oonctir 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SenaU  amendment  No.  12:  On  page  6,  line 
4,  strike  out:  "Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation &h«U  be  available  for  reimbursement 
of  obligations  incurred  by  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the 
same  purposes  from  July  1.  1972.". 

And  insert:  ",  of  which  not  to  exceed  $630,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  incurred  for  the  period  July  1  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  1972." 


MOTION    OFTERXD    BT    MB.    MAHOW 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  On  page  6.  line 
20,  Insert: 

RELATED  AOENCIES 
HISTORICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  COMMIB- 
SION8 
SitvpAM  RjrvoLonoN   Bicbniennial   Com- 
mission 
salauxa  and  exfkmsb 

For  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  4.  1966  (Pi.  88-491),  as 
amended,  through  February  15,  1973.  e3,356,- 
000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  81,200,000  shaU  be 
for  grants-in-aid  a*  authorized  by  section 
9(1)  of  the  said  Act,  to  remain  available 
untU  expended:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
available  for  obligation  except  upon  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

MOTION    OTTt^mO    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a£  follows : 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  stgreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  is  disagreement. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  On  page  9, 
line  14,  insert: 

HioHXa  s>Tx:A'noN 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  tltiee  I,  HI,  part*  A,  section 


430,  B,  and  E  of  title  IV,  and  section  isoa, 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended] 
section  506(b)  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  the  Emergency  Insured  Stu- 
dent Lo«n  Act  of  1969,  aa  amended,  tad 
sections  400,  404.  and  421  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provision*  Act.  section  207  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  section  33 
of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1936.  as  amended 
(7  t;.S.C.  339),  and  6.J.  Resolution  265,  $689,. 
960,000  of  which  $75,000,000  Shall  be  for  Vet- 
erans Coet  of  Instruction  payments  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  »316M0.- 
000  to  remain  available  until  expended  shall 
be  for  subsidies  on  guaranteed  student  loans: 
Provided.  That  the  funds  to  carry  out  8J. 
Resolution  265  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 

MOTION  OrmXD  BT  MB.  MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert: 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
vrtse  provided,  title  I,  parts  A,  section  430, 
B.  and  E  of  title  IV,  and  section  1202,  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  section 
506(b)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  the  Eimergency  Insured  Student  Loea 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  and  sections  400. 
404,  and  421  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  section  207  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U£.C.  328), 
and  S.J.  Resolution  265.  $677,500,000,  of  which 
$25,000,000  shall  be  for  Veterans  Cost  of  In- 
struction payments  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  $215,000,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  shall  be  for  subsidies  on 
guaranteed  student  loans:  Provided,  That 
the  funds  to  carry  out  SJ.  Resolution  36fi 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:    On  page  10, 
line  11.  Insert: 
National  Commission  on  thb  Pinancino  or 

POaTSECONDART  EDUCATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 140  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  Including  compensation  for  memisers 
of  the  Commission  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
per  diem  equivalent  for  grade  03-18, 
$1,500,000.  to  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1974. 

motion  OFFEilED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  page  10,  line  28, 
insert: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $13,905,000  of  which  $300,000 
ShaU  be  transferred  to  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  for  expenses 
of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Study. 
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MOTION  OTWTMXD  *T  »«.  MAHOK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

jir  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fmm  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
^Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No.  28  Page  11,  Une  8, 
insert: 

National  Instittjte  or  Education 

For  carrying  out  section  405  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  and  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  including  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  not 
to  exceed  $500  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses:  $92,082,000,  which 
ihJtil  remain  available  untU  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That  funds  Included  In  the  regular 
fiscal' year  1973  appropriation  for  "Educa- 
tional renewal"  and  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Education"  for  dissemination  activ- 
ities, except  general  program  dissemination, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  schools  project 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

MOTION  orrERSD  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert: 

National  Institute  or  Education 

For  carrying  out  section  406  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  and  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  including  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  not 
to  exceed  $500  for  ofQcial  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses;  $92,082,000:  Provided, 
That  funds  Included  in  the  regular  fiscal 
year  1973  appropriation  for  "Educational 
renewal"  and  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  Education"  for  dissemination  activities, 
except  general  program  dissemination,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  schools  project 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Education. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  11,  line  23. 
strike  "$893,448,000,"  and  insert  "•899,268,- 
000.". 

motion  OrTEMXB  BT  MB.  MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  movee  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment  inaert: 
"$898,648,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  13.  Une  6. 
Insert:  Provided  further.  That  the  $5,000,000 
contained  within  this  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf/ 
Blind  youths  and  adults  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


motion  orrxRCD  bt  mr.  mahox 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  move*  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  Senate  niunbered  35  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  wu  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inaamnch 
as  amendments  numbered  39  through  53 
relate  solely  to  housekeeping  operations 
of  the  other  body,  in  which  by  practice 
the  House  concurs  without  intervention, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
amendments  numbered  39  through  53, 
inclusive,  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Senate  am-ndment3  No.  39  through 
53  are  as  follows: 

(39)    SENATE 
(40)   For  payment  to  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Jr., 
son  of  Allen  J.  Ellender,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  $49,500. 

(41)    Salaries,  Otticers  and  Employees 
(43)  omcx  or  the  secretary 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
the  Secretary",  $8,980;  Provided,  That  effec- 
tive November  1.  1973,  the  Secretary  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  clerk 
In  the  office  of  the  official  reporters  of  de- 
bates at  not  to  exceed  $13,468  per  annum, 
an  assistant  librarian  at  not  to  exceed  $17.- 
871  per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  senior  reference 
assistant  at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  a  senior 
reference  asslsUnt  at  not  to  exceed  $12,691 
per  annum  in  lieu  of  an  assistant  librarian 
at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  a  clerk  at  not  to 
exceed  $9,583  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a  mes- 
senger at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  seven 
clerks  at  not  to  exceed  $8,806  per  annum  each 
In  lieu  of  seven  messengers  at  not  to  exceed 
such  rate,  and  the  title  of  the  position  chief 
messenger  In  the  Secretary's  office  is  hereby 
changed  to  deputy  special  assistant. 
(4S)  omcE  or  serokant  at  arm*  and  door- 


Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  $42306: 
Provided,  That  effective  November  1,  1973. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  a  manager  programmer 
at  not  to  ezoeed  $23,533  per  annum,  and  two 
senior  programmer  analysts  at  not  to  exceed 
$20,461  per  annum  each. 
(44)OONTnrGn»T   Expenses   or   thk   Senate 

(48) INQUIRIES  AND  INVESnOATTONB 

For  an  adclltlonal  amount  for  "Inqulrle* 
and  Investigations",  fiscal  year  1973,  $140,- 
000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation "Salaries.  Officers  and  Employee*", 
fiscal  year  1972. 

(4S)     MlaCXLLANEOUS    TTRM* 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Miscellane- 
ous Items",  fiscal  year  1972.  $1,020,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
"Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees",  fiscal  year 
1972. 

(47)Admini8trativ*  Provisions 

(48)8bc.  601.  Clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  para- 
graph vmder  the  heading  "Administrative 
Provisions"  in  the  appropriation*  for  the 
Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1973,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Federal  Code  Annotated"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Code  Service". 

(49)  Sec.  502.  The  first  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Administra- 
tive Provisions"  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropri- 


ation Act,  1959,  as  amended  by  the  LegtaU- 
tlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1973  (3  UjB.O. 
43b ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follow* : 

"The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  1* 
hereby  made  available  for  reimbursement 
of  actual  transportation  expense*  incurred 
by  each  Senator  in  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness and  such  expenae*  incurred  by  employ- 
ees In  that  Senator's  office  in  raakmg  round 
trips  on  official  btisiness  by  the  nearest  usual 
route  between  Washington,  Dlatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  home  State  of  the  Senator 
Involved,  and  In  traveling  viithln  that  Stat* 
(Other  than  tran«portation  expenses  incrirre* 
by  an  employee  assigned  to  a  Senator's  offlc* 
within  that  State  ( A )  whUe  traveling  In  th* 
general  vlcmity  of  such  office,  (B)  pursuant 
to  a  change  of  a**lgnment  within  such  State, 
or  (C)  in  commuting  between  home  and 
office)." 

(60)  Sec.  503.  The  flr*t  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Payment  of  Sums  Due  Deceaeed 
Congressional  Personnel"  In  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Legislative  Branch  In  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1961 
(3  n.S.C.  36a) .  is  amended  to  read  a*  follows: 
•'Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  a  person  servuig  as  a 
Senator  or  officer  or  employee  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  may  designate  a  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  to  be  paid  any  unpaid  balance 
of  salary  or  other  sums  due  such  person  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  When  any  per*on  dies 
while  so  serving,  any  such  unpaid  balance 
shall  be  paid  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the 
Senate  to  the  designated  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries. If  no  designation  has  been  made, 
such  unpaid  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the 
widow  or  widower  of  that  person,  or  if  there 
is  no  widow  or  widower,  to  the  next  of  kin 
of  helra  at  law  of  that  peraon." 

(51)  Sic.  504.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereafter  authorlEed  to  advance.  In  his 
discretion,  to  any  designated  employee  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  such  suraa  as  may  be  neo- 
esBory,  not  exceeding  $1,500,  to  defray  offi- 
cial travel  expenses  in  assisting  the  Secre- 
tary In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Any 
such  employee  shall,  as  soon  as  practlcabi*, 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  detailed  voucher 
for  such  expenses  incurred  and  make  settle- 
ment with  respect  to  any  amount  so  ad- 
vanced. 

(53)  Sec.  505.  Subsection  (e)  (3)  (B)  of  see- 
tion  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1968,  as  amended,  and  as  modified 
by  Orders  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  (3  U.8.C.  61-1 ) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "two"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "three". 

(53)Szc.  506.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1973, 
and  thereafter,  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  is  made  available  for  payment  to  or 
on  behalf  of  each  Senator,  upon  certiflcaUon 
of  the  Senator,  for  the  following  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Senator  and  his  staff: 

(1)  official  telegrams  and  long -distance 
telephone  calls  and  related  services  fin  the 
manner  authorised  immediately  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  that  committee) ; 

(3)  stationery  and  other  office  supplies  pro- 
cured through  the  Senate  stationery  room 
for  use  for  official  busineas; 

(3)  reimbursement  to  each  Senator  for 
air  mall  and  special  delivery  poetage  for  ex- 
penses lnc\irred  In  the  mailing  of  poetal  mat- 
ters relating  to  official  business; 

(4)  rental  charges  for  office  space  at  not 
more  than  three  places  designated  by  the 
Senator  In  the  State  he  represents; 

(6)  reimbursement  to  each  Senator  for 
official  office  expensee  Incurred  In  his  State 
(other  than  equipment  and  furniture) ; 

(6)  reimbursement  to  each  Senator  for 
telephone  service  charges  officially  incurred 
outside  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
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(7)  relmbunament  to  aacb  8eii*tor  for 
cbATgM  for  aubMriptloiu  to  mag«slnM.  p«rl- 
odlcftla.  or  clipping  or  slmllftr  Mirlces;  and 

(8)  r*lmbunem«nt  at  actual  tranaporta- 
tk>a  •zp«DMa  incurred  bj  tba  Sanator  in 
tT»v*Un(  on  olBolal  bualnaaa  by  the  na*r«a( 
usual  route  between  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  State  he  repreeenU  and 
within  such  State,  and  actual  transportation 
expenses  Incurred  by  employees  In  that  Sen- 
ator's office  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (0)  of  this  section. 
Belmburaement  to  a  Senator  and  bis  em- 
ployees under  this  section  shall  be  made  only 
upon  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers  for 
expensee  Inciorred. 

(b)(1)  Sxoept  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  i3)  of  this  subsection,  the  total 
amount  of  expenses  authorised  to  be  paid  to 
or  on  behalf  of  a  Senator  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  for  calendar  year  1973  or 
any  calendar  year  thereafter  the  aggregate 
of  the  following,  rounded  to  the  next  higher 
mxUttple  of  tia: 

(A)  the  applicable  amount  authorized  for 
offleUl  telegrams  and  long-distance  telephone 
calls  and  related  sarvloea  under  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Committee  on  RtUes  and 
Administration  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
January  1,  1078,  or  rucb  different  amotmt  as 
may  be  authorised  for  such  purposes  under 
rules  and  regulations  hereafter  prescribed  by 
that  committee; 

iB)  the  applicable  full  fiscal  year  amount 
authorized  by  the  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Stationery  (Revolving  Fund)"  appearing 
under  the  heading  "SENATK"  in  chapter  IV 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1073 
1 3  U.S.C.  <Ma ) .  as  In  effect  immediately  prior 
to  January  1.  1973; 

iC)  the  applicable  full  fiscal  year  amount 
authorized  by  the  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Postage  Stamps"  appearing  under  the 
heading  "SENATE"  In  the  liSglslatlve  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1073  (3  TJS.C.  42a),  as  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  January  1,  1073; 

iD)  the  amount  authorised  a  Senator  for 
home  offloea  and  home  office  expenses  for  a 
full  calendar  year  In  the  fourth  sentence 
following  the  proviso  In  the  second  full  para* 
a^aph  imder  the  heading  "MlsoeUaneoua 
Items"  appearing  under  the  beading  "SXN- 
ATB"  In  chapter  IV  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1073  (3  UB.C.  53),  as  In 
affect  Immediately  prior  to  January  1,  1078; 


iR)  the  applicable  full  fiscal  year  amovint 
authorized  by  the  third  paragraph,  relating 
to  reimbursement  of  transportation  iinwiim 
to  Senators  and  their  staff,  under  the  h— d- 
ing  "AOKunsnuTivi  PBonaoirs"  appearing 
under  the  heading  ISBf  ATS"  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959.  as 
amended  |3  U.S.O.  48b),  aa  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  January  I,  1073. 

(3)  In  any  such  calendar  year  in  which  a 
Senator  does  not  hold  the  ofDce  of  Senator 
at  least  part  of  each  month  of  that  year, 
the  aggregate  amount  available  to  the  Sen- 
ator ahail  be  the  aggregate  amount  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeection.  di- 
vided by  12,  and  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  months  the  Senator  holds  such  office  dtir- 
ing  that  year,  counting  any  fraction  of  a 
month  aa  a  full  month. 

(C)  The  aggregate  of  payments  made  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  Senator  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  during  each 
calendar  year  one- twelfth  of  the  amount 
i3omput«d  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months 
<  counting  a  fraction  of  a  month  as  a  month ) 
al&palng  from  the  first  month  in  that  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  Senator  holds  the 
office  of  Senator  through  the  date  of  pay- 
ment. Payments  for  rentals  due  for  office 
space  occupied  in  the  State  which  the  Sen- 
ator represents  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time 
during  each  calendar  year  (300  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  months  (counting  a  frac- 
tion of  a  month  as  a  month)  elapsing  from 


the  first  month  In  that  calendar  year  In 
which  the  Senator  holds  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator through  the  month  of  payment. 

(d)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  secure  for 
each  Senator  office  spaee  suitable  for  the 
Senator's  official  use  at  not  more  than  three 
places  designated  by  him  In  the  State  he 
repreaents.  That  space  shall  be  secured  In 
post  offices  or  other  Federal  buildings  at 
such  places.  In  the  event  suitable  office  space 
Is  not  available  in  poet  offices  or  Federal 
buUdtngB,  the  amount  made  available  to  the 
Senator  under  this  section  may,  subject  to 
subaeotlOQ  (c),  be  expended  to  secure  other 
office  spaoe  In  such  places. 

(e)  Actual  traxisportatlon  expensee  In- 
curred by  an  employee  In  a  Senator's  office 
shall  be  paid  under  this  section  only  for  such 
expenses  Incurred  In  making  round  trips  on 
official  business  by  the  nearest  usual  route 
between  Washlngrton.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  home  State  of  the  Senatw  involved, 
and  in  traveling  within  that  State  (other 
than  transportation  expenses  incurred  by  an 
employee  assigned  to  a  Senator's  office  with- 
in that  State  ( I )  while  traveling  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  such  office,  (2)  pursuant  to 
a  change  of  asslgxunent  within  such  State, 
or  (3)  In  commuting  between  home  and  of- 
fice). No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  newly  appointed 
employee  to  travel  to  his  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

(f)  The  amount  available  to  each  Senator 
during  fiscal  year  1073,  (1)  for  air  mall  and 
special  delivery  p>oetage  by  the  proviso  un- 
der the  heading  "postaos  stamts"  appearing 
under  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1972  (3 
U.S.C.  43a) ,  as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
January  1.  1073,  (2)  fc^  actual  transportation 
expenses  under  the  third  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "ADiumsTRATivE  provisioks"  ap- 
p>ear1ng  under  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959, 
aa  amended  (3  U.S.C.  4Sb),  as  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  January  1,  1973,  and  (3) 
for  stationery  by  the  proviso  under  the  head- 
ing "STATioNxaT  (EivoLVTNo  TTnTD) "  appear- 
ing under  the  heading  "SENATE*'  in  chapter 
rv  at  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1973  (3  n.S.C.  4Sa),  as  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  January  1,  1973.  shall  be,  notwith- 
standing such  paragraph  and  provisos,  re- 
duced by  50  p>eroent  of  the  applicable 
amount  made  available  to  a  Senator  under 
such  paragraph  and  provisos  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year.  If.  imn^dlately  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1078,  any  Honator  has  expended  any 
sum  in  excess  of  an  amount  made  available 
as  the  result  of  the  reduction  made  In  clause 
(3)  or  (3)  by  this  subsection,  any  such  ex- 
cess sum  (but  not  more  than  the  applicable 
amount  of  the  reduction)  shall  be  charged 
against  the  amount  made  available  to  that 
Senator  under  this  section  for  calendar  year 
1973. 

(g)  In  the  case  ot  the  deaUi  of  any  Sen- 
ator, the  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  may  certify  tor 
such  deceased  Senator  for  any  portion  of 
such  sum  already  obligated  but  not  certified 
to  at  the  time  of  such  Senator's  death,  and 
for  any  additional  amount  which  may  be 
reasonably  needed  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
such  deceased  Senator's  State  offices,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  person  or  persons  designated  as 
entitled  to  such  payment  by  such  chairman. 

(h)  Effective  January  1.  1073,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  are  repealed: 

(1)  that  part  of  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Sen- 
ate", relating  to  the  procurement  of  air  mall 
and  special  delivery  postage  stamps  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  appearing  under  the 
heading  "SENATE"  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (3  UJ3.C.  43a) ,  Insofar  as  such 
part  and  any  such  amendment  and  supple- 
ment relate  to  Senators; 

(2)  the  third  paragraph,  relating  to  reim- 


bursement of  transportation  expenses  to 
Senators  and  their  staff,  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  appearing  undsr 
the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Leglslatlf* 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  lOSO.  as  amended 
(3  T7B.C.  43b); 

(3)  the  paragraph  relating  to  sutlonvy 
expenses  under  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative.  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Expenses  of  the  Oovemment  for  the  year 
ending  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy",  approved  March  3,  18M, 
as  amended  and  supplemented  (3  XJJBO.  44a),' 
insofar  as  such  paragraph  and  any  such 
amendment  and  supplement  relate  to 
Senators; 

(4)  section  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1060  (2  VB.C.  46a-3); 

(5)  the  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  appearing  under 
the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1068  (2  U£C 
46d-4); 

(6)  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  payment 
from  the  Senate  contingent  fund  of  tele- 
grams under  the  heading  "Contingent  Ex- 
PXK8XS  or  THx  SxNATX"  appearing  under  the 
heading  "SENATE"  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act,  1047  (2  UJ3.C.  46e);  and 

(7)  the  proviso  and  the  succeeding  six  sen- 
tences relating  to  home  offices  and  home  office 
expenses  under  the  heading  "kisczulanxous 
rrxMS"  appearing  under  the  heading  "SEN- 
ATE" in  chapter  IV  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1972  (2  U.S.C.  53). 

(1)  Effective  January  1.  1073,  clause  (2) 
of   the   last   paragraph    under   the   heading 

"COlfTINCKNT    EXFXNSXS    OV    THX    SXNATX"    ap. 

peaking  under  the  heading  "SENATE"  In 
chapter  XI  of  the  Third  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1957  (2  tJJS.C.  46a-l),  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  of  Senators". 
(J)(l)    «101,100  of  the  funds  appropriated 

for    "STANTIONXKT     (RXVOLVINO     FTTNl))".    flgcal 

year  1973,  and  965.495  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ate for  "Postage  stamps",  fiscal  year  1973. 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
"MISCELL.A1  Eous  mifs,"  flscal  year  1973. 

(2)  112.575  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"POSTAGB  STAMPS",  flscal  year  1973.  are  hereby 
made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
supply  of  stamps  In  the  Senate  Post  Office. 

MOTION    OFTXRKD    BT    MS.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  40,  41,  42,  43, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  40,  SO,  51,  62,  and  53,  and 
concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAT  J  J  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahok)  if 
these  added-on  amendments  of  the  other 
body  which  we  ordinarily  honor  out  of 
comity  include  any  new  Senate  Office 
Building  program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  in  these  amend- 
ments which  are  now  being  considered. 
The  Senate  Office  Building  pix^posal  is 
not  in  the  block  of  amendments  which 
are  now  being  considered.  That  is  in 
amendment  No.  58. 

Mr.  HALL.  That's  quite  aU  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
is  there  any  provision  for  construction 
in  these  comity  am^idments  other  than 
office  buildings  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body,  such  as  a  garage,  for  example? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
amendment  that  concema  a  plan  oa  the 
construction  of  a  garage. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
uk  the  distinguished  chairman  this 
question:  Is  there  any  money  or  any 
cwisideration  in  the  amendments  for  the 
west  front? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  Is  no  money  in  the 
bill  for  the  west  front.  I  assiune  the 
gentleman  is  speaking  about  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  there  Is  no  mwiey 
in  the  bill  for  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  6PELAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

"Die  Clerk  refid  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  On  page  30. 
line  13,  Insert: 

Sec.  507,  Section  1824  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (40  U.S.C.  210)  is  amended  by  adding 
st  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  arms  so  furnished  shall  be 
carried  by  each  officer  and  member  of  the 
Capitol  Police,  while  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings (as  defined  in  section  16(a)  (1)  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1946.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
193m) ),  and  while  within  or  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  (as  defined  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  July  31.  1946.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  193a)),  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may.  by  regulations,  pre- 
scribe." 

MOTION    OFTEXED    BT    MX.    MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  resul  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsa(rr»3ment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  31,  strike 
out: 

"The  provisions  of  House  Resolution  890. 
Ninety  second  Congress,  relating  to  compen- 
sation of  the  Clerk,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
shall  be  the  permanent  law  with  respect 
thereto." 

And  Insert: 

"The  provisions  of  House  Resolution  890, 
Ninety -second  Congress,  relating  to  compen- 
sation of  the  Clerk,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
shall  be  the  permanent  law  only  with  respect 
to  the  compensation  of  the  Clerk,  the  Door- 
keeper, and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  House  Reso- 
lution 800  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
compensation  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tloa." 


MOTION    OrrXXXD   BT    MX.    MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MaHosr  moves  that  tha  House  recede 
from  Its  iHsagrsannint  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  65  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  page  83,  line 
18  insert: 

omcx  or  trx  amxnuuio  PRrnciAir 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Office 
of  the  Attending  Physlcl&n",  $6,000,  to  be 
available  aa  an  allowance  for  a  medical  con- 
sultant. 

Upon  assuming  his  duty  as  Attending 
Physician  to  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
while  so  serving,  the  incumbent  shall  be 
considered  to  hold  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral. 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
for  all  purposes,  and  shall  receive  the  pay 
and  allowances  with  his  length  of  service 
of  an  officer  of  the  upper  half  of  that  grade 
(0-8)  and  when  retired  under  any  provision 
of  law  shall  be  advanced  on  the  retired  list 
to  such  grade  and  shall  receive  retired  piay 
based  on  that  grade. 

MOTION    orrXEKD    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The -Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  33,  line  0, 
Insert: 

SXNATX  omcx  BTTILDINOS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Senate 
Office  Buildings",  8110,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

MOTION  OrrXKXO  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEABIER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  58;  Page  33,  line 
1 1  insert : 

CONSTRUCTION   OF   AN    EXTCNSION   TO   THE   NXW 
SENATE    omCE    BtnLDINO 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  an  extension 
to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  approved  by  such  Commis- 
sion and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  on  the  east  half  of  square  726 
Including  the  public  alley  separating  the  east 
and  west  halves  of  such  square,  but  excluding 
lot  885  In  such  square,  containing  office  rooms 
and  such  other  rooms  and  accommodations 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  and  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  including  struc- 
tural and  other  changes  in  the  existing  New 
Senate  Office  Building  necessitated  by  such 
construction,  together  with  approaches,  con- 
nections with  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  and 
public  utUUtee.  and  architectural  landscape 


treatment  of  the  grounds:  FrotHded,  That 
upon  completion  of  the  project,  the  build- 
ing and  the  grounds  and  sidewalks  surround- 
ing the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  June  6.  1943  (40  VJRX2. 
174(c)  and  (d) ),  and  the  Act  of  July  81,  1046 
(40  UJ3.C.  lOSa-ieSm.  212a  and  212b)  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
present  Senate  Office  Buildings  and  the 
grounds  and  sidewalks  surrounding  the 
same:  Provided  further,  That  during  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  shall  examine  the  progress  and 
costs  of  construction  of  such  building  .and 
take  steps  as  are  necessary  to  insure  its  eoo- 
nomlcal  construction:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, Is  authorlised  and  directed  to  enter 
Into  such  contracts,  incur  such  obligations, 
and  make  such  expenditures.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  personal  and  other  services. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph:  647.026,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

MOTBON    OrPXaXD    BT    ICK.    MAHOIf 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  reoe6e 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  following  into  the  Rxc- 
ORD  at  this  point  from  page  45  of  the 
Senate  report  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  before  us  with  respect  to 
the  new  Senate  Office  Building  comple- 
tion: 

NEW    SENATE    OFFICE    B17ILODIG    COMFLKTIOM 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  647,036,000  for  the  completion  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  BuUding  by  construction 
on  the  east  half  of  square  735.  The  proposed 
addition  would  contain  approximately  664.- 
800  gross  square  feet,  as  compared  to  712.900 
gross  square  feet  In  the  existing  new  build- 
ing. Also,  studies  indicate  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Senate  is  for  additional  office 
rooms,  rather  than  hearing  rooms.  The  new 
structure  would  have  between  400  to  460 
rooms  as  compared  to  approximately  600  in 
the  existing  new  buildizig. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  69:  Page  84,  line  21, 
Inawt: 
ACQtnsrnoN  or  pbopistt  as  a  site  for  parx- 

INO  FACUXrlES  POR  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Senate  OSloe 
Building  Commission,  in  addition  to  the  real 
property  contauied  In  square  724  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  heretofore  acquired  under 
Public  Law  85-429.  approved  May  29,  1088 
(72  Stat.  148-140),  Public  Law  91-383,  ap- 
proved August  13,  1070  (84  Stat.  810).  and 
Public  Law  02-184,  approved  December  16. 
1971  (86  Stat.  637).  to  acquire,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  by  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, transfer,  or  otherwise,  aa  a  site  for 
parking  facilities  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, all  publicly  or  privately  owned  real 
property  contained  in  lote  79.  80.  86.  94.  806. 
806.  833.  838.  839.  840,  and  844  In  square  724 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  alleys 
or  parts  of  alleys  and  streets  contained  with- 
in the  curblinee  surrounding  such  square, 
u  snob  eqoare  apptears  on  the  records  In  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbl*  u  at  the  cuts  of  the  «pproT»l  of  thU 
Act :    Provided,  Th»t  for  the  puipoMS  of  thU 
parmgrapb,  oquare  734  shall  b*  deemed  to  ex- 
tend  to  the  outer  face  of  the  ourbe  »ur- 
roundlag   auch    square:     Provided    further, 
That,  upon  acquisition  of  any  real  property 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Capitol  PoUoe  shaU  extend  oyer  such  prop- 
erty, and  any  property  acquired  under  this 
paragraph  shall  become  a  part  of  the  United 
3tat«a  Capitol  Grounds  and  be  subject  to  the 
provUlona  of  sections   l93a-198m,  213a,  and 
ai3b  of  Utle  40,  United  States  Code:   ProtHd«d 
further.  That  any  proceeding  for  condemna- 
tion brought  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  De- 
cember  33.    1M3    (16   D.C.   Code,  sees.    1361- 
1388:  Provided  further.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing   any    other    provision    of   law,    any    real 
property  owned   by  the  United  Statee  and 
any    public    aUeya    ot   parts    of    aUeys    and 
streets  contained  within  the  curbllnes  sur- 
rounding square  734,  shall,  upon  request  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  Oflloe  BuUdlng  Com- 
mission,  be   transfered   to   the   Jurisdiction 
and     control     of     the      Architect     of     the 
Capitol  without  reimbursement  or  transfer 
of  funds,  and  any  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys 
or  streets  contained  within  the  curbllnes  of 
said  square  shall  be  closed  and  vacated  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
appointed  pursuant  to  pcurt  III  of  Beorganl- 
zation  Plan  numbered  3  of  1967.  In  acoord- 
emce  with  any  request  therefor  made  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  the  approval 
of  such  Commlaelou:  Provided  further,  That, 
upon  acquisition  of  any  real  property  pur- 
suant  to   this  paragraph,   the  Architect  of 
the   Capitol,   when   directed  by  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commlsalon  to  so  act.  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  the  demolition  and/ 
or  removal  of  any  buildings  or  other  struc- 
turee   on,   or   constituting   a   part   of.   such 
property   and,    pending   demolition,   to   tise 
the    property    for   Oovemment   purposes   or 
to  lease  any  or  all  of  such  property  for  such 
periods   and  under  such   terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to 
the  United  States  and  to  incur  any  necessary 
expenses  in  oonnecUon  therewith:   Provided 
further,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  oon- 
strued  to  prohibit  the  continued  use  of  areas 
In  square  724,  acquired  under  authority  of 
the  Acts  of  May  39.   1968,  August   18.   1970, 
and   December   15.   1971.  hereinbefore  cited, 
for  the  parking  of  automobiles,  until  such 
times  as  such  areas  may  be  required  for  con- 
struction piupoaes:    Provided  further.  That 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission,  Is   authorized   to  enter   Into   such 
contracte.  Incur  such  obligations,  and  make 
such   expenditures.    Including   expendlttires 
for  personal  and  other  services,  and  expen- 
ditures authorized  by  Public  Law  91-646.  ap- 
proved January  3,  1971   (84  Stat.  1894-1907) 
applicable  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
as  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph:  •4,075,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Konotf  orrxaxo  bt  mk.  mabom 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  59  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  SO:  Page  37,  line 
15  insert: 

nxm  ros  GAaAcs  aito  xxlatkd  rAciunxs  roa 

THX    U WITCH   STATES   SENATE 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
initiate    and   conduct    a   study,   after   con- 


sultation with  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
olea  and  Individuals  experienced  in  the  de- 
sign of  vehicle  parking  structures,  to  explore 
design   and   cost  alternatives   for   construc- 
tion, on  square  7»4,  of  a  parking  garage  with 
limited  commercial  facilities,  and  report  hi* 
preliminary   flndlnga   and   reoommendatlona 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  PubUc  Works: 
Provided,  That  the  Arciiltect  of  the  Capitol, 
oonc-orrently  with  such  study.  U  authorized 
to  eetabllah.  for  the  purpose  of  development 
of  a  baelc  concept  therefor,  an  architectural 
design  competition,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
preparation  of  an  Iniaglnatlve  design  for  the 
garage  structure,  Including  limited  oommer- 
clal  faculties  and  landscaping  and  to  assure 
a  pleasant  transition  to  and  maximum  co- 
ordination with  the  s\u-roundlng  residential 
and  commercial  community  In  that  area  of 
Northeast  Washington  within  sight  of  or  ad- 
joining the  Capitol  Grounds:   Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  design  concept  may  consider 
and  Include  existing  and  future  land  iise  and 
structvires  in  said  surrounding  community, 
and  shall  consider  any  existing  model  cities 
or    other    governmental    planning    for    such 
Northeast   area.   Including  that  of  the  Na- 
tional  Capital   Planning  Commission:    Pro- 
vided further.  That  guidelines  and  criteria 
speciflcally  defining  the  limits,  scope,  and  all 
aspects  of  the  competition  shall  be  developed 
and   promulgated   by   the   Architect  of   the 
Capitol,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  Commission,  and  an  award  for 
the   best   design  or   designs  shall   be   deter- 
mined by  a  committee  Jointly  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission, 
In  such  amount  as  they  may  deem  to  be  ap- 
propriate: Provided  further.  That  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Senate   Office   BuUdlng  Commission,   is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts. Incur  such  obligations,  and  make  such 
expenditures,  Including  expenditures  for  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph; 
$60,000.  to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

MOTION  OrrEtXD  BY  MK.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Maron  moves  that  the  HoTiae  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  61 :  Page  39,  line  4, 
insert: 
ACatnarnoN  or  p«oi»i«tt  as  an  adottion  to 

THE  CAPrrOL  OKOTTNDS 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  Statee,  as 
an  addition  to  the  United  States  Capitol 
Oroiinda,  by  purchase,  condemnation,  trans- 
fer, or  otherwise,  all  publicly  or  privately 
owned  property  contained  m  square  764  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  alleys  or 
parts  of  alleys  contained  within  the  curb- 
lines  surrounding  such  square,  as  such 
square  appears  on  the  records  In  the  office 
of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  of  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  any  proceeding  for  condem- 
nation brought  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
December  23,  1968  (16  D.C.  Code,  sees.  1361- 
1368)  :  Provided  further.  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  square  764  shaU  be 
deemed  to  extend  to  the  outer  face  of  the 
curbs  surrounding  such  square:  ProtH^led 
further.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  real  property  owned  by 
the  UtUted  States  and  any  pubUc  alleys  or 
parts  of  aUeys  and  streets  contained  within 
the  curbUnes  surrounding  such  square  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 


bs  transferred  to  the  Jurtsdlctloo  and  con- 
trol of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  without 
reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds,  and  any 
alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  or  streets  contaliMd 
within  the  curbllnes  of  said  square  shaU  be 
closed  and  vacated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  part  in  of  Reorganization  Plan  num- 
bered 3  of  1087,  In  acoordanoe  with  any  re- 
quest therefor  made  by  the  Architect  of  tlM 
Ci^pltol:  Provided  further.  That  upon  aoqul- 
sltlon  of  such  real  property  pursuant  to  tbls 
paragraph,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is 
authorized  to  use  such  property  as  a  green 
park  area,  pending  Its  development  for  per- 
manent use  as  the  site  of  the  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  Residential  Page  School,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng 
Commission  and  the  House  Office  BuUdiog 
Commission:    Provided  further,  That  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  th?  Capitol  PoUoe  shaU  extend 
over  any  real  property  acquired  under  this 
paragraph  and  such  property  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  United  Statee  Capitol  Grounds 
and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sectlooi 
193a-193m,  212a.  and  212b  of  title  40,  United 
Statee    Code:    Provided    further.    That   the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  Commission,  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  such 
contracts,  incur  such  obligations,  and  make 
such   expenditures,    including   expenditures 
for  personal  and  other  services,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph:    $1,460,000.   to   remain   avaUable 
untU  expended. 

MOTION  omaXD  BT  MS.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Cleiit  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 
AcquismoN  oi"  propertt  as  an  ASornoN  to 

THK  CAFTTOL  CXOT7NDS 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes.  as 
an   addition   to   the   United   Statee   Capitol 
Grounds,  by  purchase,  condemnation,  trans- 
fer,  or  otherwise,  aU  publicly  or  privately 
owned  property  contained  In  square  764  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  aU  alleys  ot 
parts  of  aUeys  contained  within  the  curb- 
llnes   surrounding    such    square,    as    such 
square  appears  on  the  records  in  the  c^ce 
of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  of  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  any  proceeding  for  oondenms- 
tion  brought  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
conducted   In   accordance   with   the  Act  of 
December  23.  1963  (16  D.C.  Code.  sees.  1361- 
1368)  :    Provided  further.  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  square  764  shaU  be 
deemed  to  extend  to  the  outer  face  of  the 
curbs   sxuToundlng    such    square:    Provided 
further.    That,    notwithstanding    any    other 
provision  of  law.  any  real  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  any  public  aUey*  or 
parts  of  aUeys  and  streets  contained  within 
the  curbllnes  surroimdlng  such  square  shaU. 
upon  request  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
be  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  without  reim- 
bursement or  transfer  of  funds,  and  any  al- 
leys or  parts  of  alleys  or  streets  contained 
within  the  curbllnes  of  said  square  shall  be 
closed  and  vacated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  pursuant 
to  part  m  of  Reorganization  Plan  numbered  3 
of    1967,    In    accordance    with    any    request 
therefor  made  by  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol: Provided  further.  That,  upon  acquisi- 
tion of  such  real  property  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  la 
authortzed  to  use  such  property  as  a  green 
park  area,  pending  its  development  for  per- 
manent use  as  the  site  of  the  John  W.  Mc- 
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a— n»ck  Residential  Page  Sebool,  subjeet 
^^  approval  of  the  Senate  Office  ButidlBg 
^Biniaslon  and  the  House  Office  Building 
iSaoMoa-  Provided  further.  Tliat  the 
■u35lotlon  of  the  Capitol  Ptdloe  shaU  etr 
tmdover  any  real  property  acquired  und« 
this  oarsgraph  and  such  property  shall  be- 
MOM*  psn  of  the  United  States  Cj^Htol 
Q-ounds  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Motions  I93ar-193m,  312a,  and  213b  of  UUe 
40.  United  States  Code:  Provided  further, 
■n^  the  Architect  of  ths  Capitol,  under  the 
iinctioa  of  the  Senate  Oflloe  Building  Com- 
QtiMton  and  the  House  Office  BuUdlng  Com- 
mlnlon,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
into  such  contracts,  incur  such  obligations, 
uid  make  such  expenditures,  including  ex- 
psndlturee  for  personal  and  other  services, 
jTmay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
ijons  of  this  pftra«rH>li;  •1.460,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  motion  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th«e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  70:  Page  46.  line  6, 
insert: 

Participation    in   United   States 
Expositions 

For  expenses  necessary  for  Federal  partici- 
pation !n  the  1974  International  Exposition 
on  the  Environment,  811,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph ShaU  be  avaUable  for  obligation  except 
upon  the  enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing 
legislation. 

motion    OPFEHED    bt    MB.    MAHOIf 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert: 
"»3.800,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  cunendment  No.  71:  Page  45.  line 
13,  Insert: 

MAxrriMC  Abministsation 

SHIP  constetjction 
PWr  an  additional  amount  for  "Ship  Con- 
•tmctlon".  $176,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shaU  be  available  only  upon  the  en- 
actment Into  law  of  8.  4036,  93d  Congress,  or 
slmUar  legislation. 

motion    OlTBaBO    BT    MS.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
flom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendmoit  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  76:  Page  47.  line 
19.  Insert: 


OOMSUHBOM    OH   HMHWAT   ■■A'UTmCATION 

Vat  nsocisssrj  expenses  of  the  Oommtssion 
on  Highway  BeautlOcation,  established  by 
section  laS  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
ot  1970  (84  Stat.  1727-1728).  an  additional 
•360,000,  to  reixMln  available  until  expended : 
Provided,  That  this  ^jfiropciatlon  shaU  be 
avBllable  only  upon  the  enactment  into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

MOTION    OITSaSB    BT    MS,    MAHON 

lb.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Ibe  Clerk  read  as  f  ollows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendpaent 
of  the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur 
therein. 

Th?  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  (Jlerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  78 : 

Page  48.  line  18.  insert:  "Provided.  Tha* 
section  103  erf  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropriation  Act. 
1973.  is  amended  by  striking  out  'March  31, 
1973'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'June 
30,  1973"." 

MOTION    OFTESXD    BT    MX.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sj?eaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  78  and  concur  tliereln 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  language  proposed  by  the  Senate,  insert 
the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided,  That  section  103 
of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act,  1973,  is 
amended  by  striiOng  out  "March  31,  1973" 
and  tna^n^tng  in  lieu  thereof  "May  16,  1878"." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  CJlerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Page  53,  line  84. 
Insert: 

Sec.  1102.  Each  department,  agency,  or  cor- 
poration ShaU  report  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  July  31.  1973.  the  total  amount  of  ap- 
propriated funds  used  for  the  support  (direct 
or  indirect)  of  executive  dtnlng  rooms  or 
slmUar  faculties  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 

MOTION  OrrKBKD  BT  MX.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  ths  House  recede 
frotn  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  work  that  is 
done,  and  particularly  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  imder  pressure,  in  order  to 
bring  this  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  before  the  House 

I  voted  against  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  believe  I  was  one  of 
only  about  15  that  did.  In  principle,  so- 
called  deflclenciee  should  be  better  and 
more  promptly  handled  by  both  the  ex- 
ecutive iMranch  and  the  Oongress. 

There  are  many  areas  here  that  were 


dBficlenclee  and  did  need  sopiilemental 
help.  But  it  is  aliaoet  uDconackiiiaJale. 
Mr.  Speaker,  whethar  we  do  it  in  tte 
name  of  comity  with  the  ottier  bodgr.  or 
whettier  we  do  it  with  our  eyes  wide 
open,  that  we  would  grant  in  this  sup- 
plemental biil,  in  the  blessed  name  of 
•'deficiency,"  a  new  Senate  OlBce  Build- 
ing, plus  new  land  acquisition,  when  they 
already  have  over  seven  offices  each  over 
there  not  to  mention  the  hideawaj'  ones 
in  the  Capitol  out  of  which  to  run;  and 
where  they  can  put  together  staff  for  any 
one  of  the  100  or  less — and  I  say  less  be- 
cause there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, 100  on  the  floor  at  any  one  time— to 
run  for  any  high  office  that  they  may 
choose.  They  get  most  of  their  entire 
staff  or  equipment  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, then  added  to  this  there  is  addi- 
tional land  acquisition  for  garages — and 
notabiy  for  the  last  12  years  since  I 
have  been  here  they  have  always  had 
extra  garage  space.  I  must  say  that  by 
comity  they  have  let  House  Members 
park  their  cars  who  did  not  mind  walk- 
ing across  the  Capitol,  and  I  have  parked 
my  car  in  the  Senate  garage  to  get  It 
out  of  the  weather. 

Finally,  when  we  are  approving  here 
at  greet  expense  to  the  taxpayers  the 
final  purchase  of  old  Providence  Hospital 
grounds  down  there  to  make  a  green 
park  and  hold  in  abeyance  for  the  Psige 
School,  and  all  the  other  flowery  lan- 
guage herein,  I  cannot  be  charitable 
about  all  these  expenditures  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  and 
whether  it  was  in  technical  disagree- 
ment j>nd  we  acceded  or  whether  we  ac- 
ceded vrtth  amendment  or  not.  the  fact 
is  that  we  are  permitting  excessive  ex- 
penditures here  and  now. 

So  far  as  this  particular  request  for 
this  specific  unarumous-consent  request 
is  concerned.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


QENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In 
the  afternoon  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaries  on  the 
conference  report  and  on  the  varloos 
amendments  which  have  been  consid- 
ered, and  I  would  like  to  expand  that 
imanlmous-consent  request  to  include 
tables  and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  LEOIfiLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  supply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  who  are  interested  a  list  of  f  our 
bills.  Euad  the  description  thereof,  which 
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win  be  Mfcled  to  the  Suspenalon  Calen- 
dar, from  tbe  Committee  an  Ways  sad 
lieam  llet  which  was  filed  leet  week. 

Ttefovr  btUe  are  ae  foUowe: 

HJi.  7175,  equipment  and  rerwir  for 

UJ9<  W688nS| 

HJI.  12991,  copying  shoe  lathes; 

HJR.  15442,  suspension  ai  duty  on  istle; 
and 

HJL  1S795,  sospensian  of  duty  on  tan- 
ning and  dyeing  materials. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  XCKHARUr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a 

qu(STun  is  not 

preaant. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

not  present 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wa: 

1  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lowing Members  failed  to 

answer  to  their 

names: 

[BollNo.  44fl| 

Abbttt 

■vans,  Colo. 

Peiiy 

AbemelHy 

Paacell 

Pepper 

A>»urezit 

PUh 

Perklna 

AdBTna 

Plaher 

Pettis 

AlertLnAeT 

Flowers 

Peyaer 

Anderson.  Ql. 

Fountain 

Plmle 

Andersen. 

Frenzel 

Podell 

Tenn 
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Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa^  the  bill  (HH.  12006)  to  amend  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  laooe 

To  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  EUtrbcr 
Workers'  Compenaatlon  Act,  mmI  for  other 
purpoaea. 

B«  it  «iuu!ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United.  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThAt  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972". 

covnuox 

asc.  a.  (a)  Section  3(3)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  (44  SUt.  1424.  33  U.ax;.  902)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'employee'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  maritime  employment.  In- 
cluding any  longshoreman  or  other  person 
engaged  In  longshorlng  operations,  and  any 
baxbor-worker  including  a  ship  repairman, 
aiilpbuUder.  and  ship-breaker,  but  such  term 
docs  not  include  a  master  or  member  of  a 
draw  of  any  Tesael,  or  any  person  engaged 
by  the  master  to  lo*d  or  unload  or  repair 
•ny  small  vessel  under  eighteen  tons  net." 

(b)  Section  2(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Including  any  dry  dock)" 
and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "(Including  any 
adjoining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock,  terminal, 
building  way,  marine  raUway,  or  other  ad- 
joining area  customarily  us«d  by  an  em- 
ployer In  loading,  unloading,  repairing,  or 
building  a  vessel)". 

(c)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Including  any  dry  dock) 
and  tf  recovery  for  the  disability  or  death 
through  workmen's  compensation  proceed- 
ings may  not  validly  be  provided  by  State 
law",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(includ- 
ing any  adjoining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock,  ter- 
minal, building  way,  marine  railway,  or  other 
adjoining  area  customarily  used  by  an  em- 
ployer in  loading,  unloading,  repairing,  or 
building  a  veasal)". 

STUDEirr   BXNEFl'Itl 

Sec.  3.  I  a)  Section  2  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Worlters'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(19)  as  paragraph  (20)  and  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (19)  as  follows: 

"(19)  The  term  'student*  means  a  person 
regularly  pursuing  a  fun -time  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an  institution  which 
is— 

"(A)  a  school  or  coUege  or  university  op- 
erated or  directly  supported  by  the  Unltad 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof, 

"(B)  a  school  or  coUeg«  or  university 
which  has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by 
a  state  recognized  or  nationally  recognlzad 
accrediting  agency  or  body. 

"(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  leas  than  three  Instlta- 
tlotis  which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basla  aa  if  transferred  from  an  in- 
stitution so  accredited,  or 

"(D)  an  additional  type  cA  eduoatlooal  or 


training  Institution  aa  defined  by  the  ^^ 
retary,  "" 

but  not  after  he  rvaohee  the  age  of  t«wt^ 
three  or  has  completed  four  years  of  educe. 
tlon  beyond  the  high  aohool  level,  lyj^tn 
that,  where  his  twenty-third  birthday  oenn 
during  a  semeeter  or  other  enrollment  pm. 
od,  he  shall  continue  to  be  considered  a  itv 
dent  until  the  end  of  such  aemeeter  or  ottav 
enrollment  period.  A  child  shall  not  ba 
deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  dur- 
ing any  Interim  between  school  years  tf  tbt 
Interim  doea  not  exceed  five  months  uut  ff 
he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  SscTe> 
tary  that  he  has  a  bona  fide  Intention  of 
continuing  to  pursue  a  full-time  coune  of 
education  or  training  during  the  semaeter  a 
other  enrollment  period  Iznmedlately  fo). 
lowing  the  Interim  or  during  periods  of  rea- 
sonable duration  during  which.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  he  la  prevented  by 
faoton  beyond  hla  control  from  pursulac 
his  education.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed  lo 
be  a  student  under  this  Act  during  a  period 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  TTnltad 
Statea." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(14)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Child',  'grandchild',  'brother*,  and  'sister' 
Include  only  a  person  who  is  under  eightaegi 
years  of  age.  or  who,  though  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  over.  Is  (1)  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  employee  and  Incapable  of  self-support 
by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability, 
or  (2)  a  student  as  defined  in  paragraph  (IB) 
of  this  section." 
mcs  roa  commemcemknt  or  coicpinbation 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Longshoreman^ 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "more  than  twenty- 
eight  days"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"more  than  fourteen  days". 

MAzurnM  Ain>  icurnictrM  lxiuts  or  DisAnuTT 

COMPKN8ATIOK    AMD    ALIjOWANCE 

Sbc.  0.  (a)  Section  S  of  the  Longshore- 
men*s  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  percentages  of  the  ap- 
plicable national  average  weekly  wage  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(8): 

"(A)  126  per  centum  or  tl67,  whichever  is 
greater,  during  the  pterlod  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1973. 

"(B)  150  per  centum  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1973,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1974. 

"(C)  176  per  centtmi  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1974,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975. 

"(D)  200  per  centum  beginning  October  1. 
1976. 

"(2)  Compensation  for  total  disability  shall 
not  be  less  than  50  per  centimi  of  the 
applicable  national  average  weekly  wage  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(3),  except  that  if  the  employee's  average 
weekly  wages  as  computed  under  section  10 
are  less  than  60  p>er  centum  of  such  national 
average  weekly  wage,  he  shall  receive  his 
avwage  weekly  wages  aa  compenaatlon  for 
total  disability. 

"(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30 
of  each  year,  and  In  any  event  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1  of  such  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  national  average  weekly  wsfr 
for  the  three  oonaecutive  calendar  quarters 
ending  June  30.  Such  determination  shall  be 
the  applicable  national  average  weekly  wage 
for  the  period  beginning  with  October  1  of 
that  year  and  ending  with  September  30  of 
the  next  year.  The  initial  determination  un- 
der this  paragraph  Aall  be  made  aa  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
aectlon. 

"(0)  The  maximum  rate  of  compensation 
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,  »  nonaDDroprtated  fund  instrumentality  ployee  who  sustains  permanent  total  dls- 
'"T^^^rfuJI  be  equal  to  66%  per  cen-  ability  due  to  the  injury  thereafter  dlea  from 
S?  nf  themaxlmum  rate  of  basic  pay  ee-  causes  other  than  the  Injury,  the  compensa- 
S?;.h«rf  for  a  Federal  employee  In  grade  tlon  shaU  be  known  as  a  death  benefit  and 
2i!^abv  section  6833  of  title  6,  United  shaU  be  payable  to  the  amount  and  to  or  for 
2lli-  rndt,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  com-  the  benefit  of  the  peraon*  following:" 
^SuTt^for  such  an  employee  ahaU  be  (e)  Section  14  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
Sulato  66%  per  centum  of  the  minimum  striking  out  subsection  (m). 
JSTof  i>»BUi  pay  established  for  a  Federal  kebical  sxavicEa 

.  ^        ^.  ^^^    ^     ^^^    Section   7  of  the   Longshore- 

men's  amd    Harbor   Workers'   Compenaatlon 
Act  la  amended  to  reed  aa  follows: 

KZOICAX.  SEKVICEe  AND  Btm^IES 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  TTie  employer  shall  fumlab 
such  medical,  surgical,  and  other  attendanoe 
or  treatment,  nurse  and  hospital  service, 
medicine,  orutohes.  and  apparatus,  for  such 
period  aa  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  the 
prooeaa  of  recovery  may  require. 

"(b)  The  employee  shall  have  the  right  to 
choose  an  attending  physician  authprlred  by 
the  Secretary  to  provide  medical  care  under 
this  Act  aa  hereinafter  provided.  If,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  employee  i«  un- 
able to  select  his  physician  and  the  nature  of 
the  mjiUTT  requires  immediate  medical  treat- 
ment and  care,  the  employer  shall  select  a 
physician  for  him.  The  Secretary  shall  ac- 
tively supervise  the  medical  care  rendered  to 
injured  employees,  shall  require  periodic  re- 
ports aa  to  the  medical  care  being  rendered 
to  Injured  employees,  shall  have  authority  to 
determine  the  necessity,  character,  and  suf- 
ficiency of  any  medical  aid  furnished  or  to 
be  furnished,  and  may,  on  his  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  order  a 
change  of  physicians  or  hospitals  when  In 
his  Judgment  such  change  !•  dealrable  or 
neoeaaary  in  the  Interest  of  the  employee. 
Change  of  physicians  at  the  requeet  of  em- 
ployees shall  be  permitted  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  designate  the 
phyaiclaiu  who  are  authorized  to  render 
medical  care  under  the  Act.  The  namea  of 
physicians  so  designated  in  the  community 
shall  be  made  avsdlable  to  employees  through 
posting  or  In  such  other  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(d)  An  employee  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
recover  any  amount  expended  by  him  for 
medical  or  other  treatment  or  services  un- 
lees  he  shall  have  requested  the  employer  to 
furnish  such  treatment  or  services,  or  to 
authorise  provision  of  medical  or  surgical 
services  by  the  physician  selected  by  the 
Mnployee,  and  the  employer  shall  have  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  do  so,  or  unless  the 
nature  of  the  injury  required  such  treat- 
ment and  services  and  the  employer  or  his 
superintendent  or  foreman  having  knowledge 
of  such  injury  shall  have  neglected  to  pro- 
vide or  authorise  the  same;  nor  shall  any 
claim  for  medical  or  surgical  treatment  be 
valid  and  enforceable,  as  against  such  em- 
ployer, unleae  within  ten  days  following  the 
first  treatment  the  phyeldan  giving  such 
treatment  furnish  to  the  employer  and  the 
Secretary  a  report  of  such  Injury  and  treat- 
ment, on  a  form  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may,  however,  excuse  the 
failure  to  furnish  such  report  within  ten 
days  when  he  finds  It  to  be  In  the  Interest  of 
Justice  to  do  so,  and  he  may,  upon  applica- 
tion by  a  party  In  interest,  make  an  award 
for  the  reasonable  value  of  such  medical  or 
surgical  treatment  so  obtained  by  the  em- 
ployee. If  at  any  time  the  employee  unrea- 
aonably  refuses  to  submit  to  medical  or  sur- 
gical treatment,  or  to  an  examination  by  a 
physician  selected  by  the  employer,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  by  order,  suspend  the  payment 
of  further  compensation  during  such  time 
as  such  refuial  conttouee,  and  no  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  such  suspension,  unless  the  dr- 
cumstancea  Justified  the  reftual. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  medical  questions 
are  raised  In  any  case,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  power  to  cause  the  employee  to  be 


!^1^  to'gfade  08-3  by  such  section, 
^d)  Determinations  \mder  this  subsection 
-1th  respect  to  a  period  aluOl  apply  to  em- 
nioveee  or  svirvlvors  currently  receiving  com- 
Siciatlon  for  permanent  total  disability  or 
Ckto  benefits  during  such  period,  as  well 
M  those  newly  awarded  compensation  during 
such  period."  ^  ^  ^ 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
♦hla  Act  is  further  amended  by  redeslgnat- 
inx  paragraph  (20)  thwreof  as  paragr^h 
(ai)  and  by  Inserting  Inunedlately  after 
paragraph  (19)  the  following: 

"(20)  The  term  'national  average  weekly 
wage'  means  the  national  average  weekly 
atrnMigf  of  production  or  nonsupervlsory 
vrorfcers  on  private  nonagrlcultural  payrolls." 

(c)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  If  an  employee  who  Is  receiving 
oocnpensatlon  for  permanent  partial  disabil- 
ity pursuant  to  aectlon  8(c)(l)-(20)  dies 
from  causes  other  than  the  Injury,  the  total 
aaiount  of  the  award  tinpald  at  the  time  of 
daaiai  ShaU  be  payable  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  hl«  survivors,  as  follows : 

■■(A)  if  the  employee  la  survived  only  by  a 
widow  or  widower,  such  unpaid  amount  of 
the  award  shall  be  payable  to  such  widow  or 
widower, 

"(B)  If  the  employee  is  survived  only  by  a 
child  or  children,  such  unpaid  amount  of  the 
award  shall  be  paid  to  such  child  or  children 
In  equal  shares, 

"(C)  If  the  employee  Is  survived  by  a  widow 
or  widower  and  a  child  or  children,  such  un- 
paid amount  of  the  award  shall  be  payable 
10  such  survivors  In  equal  shares, 

"(D)  If  there  be  no  widow  or  widower  and 
no  surviving  child  or  children,  such  unpaid 
amount  of  the  award  shall  be  paid  to  the 
survivors  specified  In  section  9(d)  (other 
than  a  wife,  husband,  or  child);  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  each  such  survivor  shall  be 
determined  by  multiplying  such  unpaid 
amount  of  the  award  by  the  appropriate  per- 
centage specified  to  section  9(d),  but  If  the 
aggregate  amount  to  which  all  such  survivors 
are  entitled,  as  so  determined.  Is  less  than 
such  unpaid  amount  of  the  award,  the  excess 
amount  shall  be  divided  among  such  b\u-- 
vlvors  pro  rata  according  to  the  amount 
otherwise  payable  to  each  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Notwlthstandtag  any  other  limitation 
In  section  9,  the  total  amount  of  any  award 
for  permanent  partial  disability  pursuant  to 
section  8(c)  (l)-(20)  unpaid  at  time  of  death 
shall  be  payable  to  full  to  the  appropriate 
distribution. 

"(3)  If  an  employee  who  was  receiving  com- 
pensation for  permanent  partial  disability 
pursuant  to  section  8(c)  (21)  dies  from  caxiaes 
other  than  the  injury,  hla  survivors  shall  re- 
ceive death  benefits  as  provided  to  section 
9(b)-(g),  except  that  the  percentage  figures 
therein  shall  be  applied  to  tho  weekly  com- 
pensation payable  to  the  employee  at  the 
time  of  his  death  multiplied  by  1.5,  rather 
than  to  his  average  weekly  wages. 

"(4)  An  award  for  disability  may  be  made 
after  the  death  of  the  tojured  employee.  Ex- 
cept where  compensation  Is  payable  under 
section  8(c)  (21).  If  there  be  no  stu-vlvors  as 
prescribed  In  this  section,  then  the  compen- 
aatlon payable  under  the  subsection  shall  be 
paid  to  the  special  fund  established  under 
section  44(a)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  first  phrase  of  section  9  of  such 
Act,  preceding  the  first  colon.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"If  the  tojury  causes  death,  or  If  the  em- 


examtoed  by  a  physician  employed  or  selected 
by  the  Secretary  and  to  obtain  from  aueh 
physician  a  report  containing  his  estimate 
of  the  employee's  physical  impairment  and 
such  other  information  aa  may  be  appro- 
priate Any  party  who  is  dlaaatiaKed  wltti 
such  report  may  request  a  review  or  re- 
examlnatioo  of  the  employee  by  one  or 
more  different  physicians  employed  or  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretaxy  ahall 
order  such  review  or  reexamination  unleea  ha 
finds  that  it  is  clearly  unwarranted.  Such  re- 
view or  reexamination  shall  be  oompleted 
within  two  weeks  from  the  date  ordered  un- 
leaa  the  Secretary  finds  that  because  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  a  longer  period  is 
required.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  poww 
to  his  discretion  to  charge  the  ooet  of  ex- 
amination or  review  under  this  sutaeeotlon 
to  the  employer.  If  he  la  a  aelf-lnaurer,  or 
to  the  Insurance  company  which  la  carrying 
tho  risk.  In  appropriate  oases,  or  to  the  spe- 
cial fund  in  section  44. 

"(f)  An  employee  shall  submit  to  a  phys- 
ical examination  under  subsection  (e)  at 
such  place  as  the  Secretary  may  require.  The 
place,  or  places,  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  and  ahall  be  reasonably  oonvenlent 
for  the  employee.  No  physician  selected  by 
the  employer,  carrier,  or  employee  shall  be 
present  at  or  participate  in  any  manner  to 
such  examination,  nor  shall  conclusions  of 
such  physicians  as  to  the  nature  or  extent 
of  impairment  or  the  cause  of  impairment 
be  available  to  the  examining  physician  un> 
less  otherwise  ordered,  for  good  cause,  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  employer  or  carrier  shall, 
upon  request,  be  entitled  to  have  the  em- 
ployee examined  immedlaUly  thereafter  and 
upon  the  same  premises  by  a  qualified  phy- 
sician or  physicians  to  the  presence  of  such 
physician  as  the  employee  may  select,  tf 
any.  Proceedings  shall  be  suspended  and  no 
compensation  shall  be  payable  for  any  period 
during  which  the  employee  may  refuse  to 
submit  to  examination. 

"(g)  All  fees  and  other  chargee  for  medical 
examinations,  treatment,  or  serrloe  shall  be 
limited  to  such  chargee  as  prevail  in  the 
commvmlty  for  such  treatment,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  Umlt- 
ing  the  nature  and  extent  of  medical  expenaea 
chargeable  against  the  employer  without 
authorization  by  the  employer  or  the 
Secretary. 

"(h)  The  liability  of  an  employer  for  med- 
ical treatment  aa  hereto  provided  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  employee  was 
Injured  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of 
a  third  party  not  in  the  same  employ,  or  that 
suit  has  been  brought  against  such  third 
party.  The  employer  shall,  however,  have  a 
cause  of  action  against  such  third  party  to 
recover  any  amounts  paid  by  him  for  such 
medical  treatment  in  like  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  section  38  (b)  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  Unleae  the  parties  to  the  claim  agree, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  employ  or  select  any 
physician  for  the  purpoee  of  making  exami- 
nations or  reviews  under  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  who,  during  such  employment, 
or  during  the  period  of  two  years  prior  to 
such  employment,  has  been  employed  by,  or 
accepted  or  participated  In  any  fee  relating 
to  a  workmen's  compensation  claim  from  any 
insurance  carrier  or  any  self-insurer."* 
DisnotraKUEKTs 
Sec.  7.  Section  8(c)  (20)  of  the  Longahore- 
nven's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com,peDaatlon 
Aot  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(20)  Disfigurement;  Proper  and  equitable 
compensation  not  to  exceed  SS,500  ahall  be 
awarded  for  serious  disfigurement  of  the 
face.  head,  or  neck  or  of  other  normally  ex- 
pcaed  areas  likely  to  handicap  the  employee 
in  securing  or  malntatotog  employment.*' 
spvciAL  rumj 
Sbo.  8.  (a)  Secttcai  44(a)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's  and   Harbor   Workers'   Compentatlnn 
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Act  is  Moendad  by  wltflag  ft  period  after  the 
word  "fvuid"  la  the  flirt  •entence  thereof 
and  "l^l^ttng  the  lexnAlzuler  of  the  wntence. 
(b)  8*cUon  44  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  redeelgx>*tlng  •ubeectlons  (d). 
(e),  (f),  sod  (g)  M  (fj.  (g).  (h),  snd  (1), 
respectively  sod  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c)  «^"'i  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  Payments  Into  such  fund  shsJl  be 
tosde  as  follows:  *^ 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  is  no  person  entitled  under  this 
Act  to  compensation  for  the  death  of  an 
employee  which  would  otherwise  be  com- 
pensable uiuler  this  Act.  the  appropriate 
employer  shall  pay  Ifi.OOO  as  compensation 
for  the  death  of  such  an  employee. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  proba- 
ble expenses  of  the  fund  dxirlng  that  calen- 
dar year  and  each  carrier  or  self-Insurer  shall 
mak-a  payments  Into  the  fund  on  a  prorated 
assessment  by  the  Secretary  In  the  propor- 
tion that  the  total  compensation  and  medi- 
cal payments  made  on  risks  covered  by  this 
Act  by  each  carrier  and  self-lna\irer  bears  to 
the  total  of  such  payments  made  by  all  car- 
riers and  self-lnsxirers  under  the  Act  in  the 
prior  calendar  year  In  accordance  with  a 
formula  and  schedule  to  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  to  maintain 
adequate  reserves  In  the  fund. 

"(3)  All  amounts  collected  as  fines  and 
penalties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  Into  such  fund. 

"(d)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  rules, 
regulations,  and  determinations  under  this 
section  under  and  for  providing  enforce- 
ment thereof,  the  Secretary  may  Investigate 
and  gather  appropriate  data  from  each 
carrier  and  self -insurer.  For  that  purpose, 
the  Secretary  naay  enter  and  Inspect  such 
places  and  records  (and  make  such  tran- 
scriptions thereof) .  question  such  employ- 
ees, and  Investigate  such  facts,  conditions, 
practices,  cr  matters  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 

"(3)  Each  carrier  and  seU-lnsxirer  shall 
make.  keep,  and  preserve  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  and  provide  such  addi- 
tional Information,  as  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion or  order  of  the  Secretary,  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or 
investigation  related  to  determinations  or 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and  10 
( relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books.  pap>ers,  and  docu- 
ments) of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  September  16,  1914.  as  amended  {VB.C 
title  15.  sees.  48  and  60) ,  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(e)  There  Is  hereby  authortced  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of 
•a. 000. 000  which  the  Secretary  shall  Im- 
mediately deposit  Into  the  fund.  Upon  de- 
posit In  the  fund  such  moneys  shall  be 
treated  as  the  property  of  such  fund.  This 
sum.  without  additional  F>syments  for  In- 
terest, shall  be  repaid  from  the  money  or 
property  belonging  to  the  fund  on  a  sched- 
ule of  repayment  set  by  the  Secretary:  Pro- 
vided. That  full  repayment  must  be  made 
no  later  than  five  years  from  the  date  of 
deposit  Into  the  fund.  Bach  such  repay- 
ment, as  made,  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  TJnlted  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts." 

(d)  Section  44  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  fc^owing  new  sub- 
sections (i)  and  (k) : 

"(J)  The  proceeds  of  this  fund  shall  be 
available  for  payments: 

"(1)  Pursuant  to  section  10  and  11  with 
reepeet  to  initial  and  subsequent  annual 
adjustments  In  compensation  for  total  per- 


manent disability  or  death  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Under  section  8  (f)  and  (g).  under 
section  18(b).  and  under  section  39(c). 

"(3)  To  repay  the  sums  deposited  In  the 
fund  ptirs\iant  to  subsection  (d) . 

"(4)  To  defray  the  expense  of  making  ex- 
aminations as  provided  In  section  7. 

"(k)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary,  shaU  submit  to  the  Congreaa  a 
complete  audit  of  the  fund." 

INJUBT     rOU-OWDJO    n«VIOtTS     IKPaniMXKT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  8(f)(1)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  ( 1 ) 
In  any  case  Lu  which  an  employee  having  an 
existing  permanent  partial  disability  suffers 
Injury,  the  employer  shall  provide  compen- 
sation for  such  disability  as  Is  found  to  be 
attributable  to  that  Injury  based  upon  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  employee  at  the 
time  of  the  Injtiry.  If,  following  an  injury 
falling  within  the  provisions  of  section  8(c) 
(l)-(aO),  the  employee  Is  totaUy  and  per- 
manenUy  disabled,  and  the  dHabUlty  Is 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury, 
the  employer  shall  provide  compensation  for 
the  applicable  prescribed  period  of  weeks  pro- 
vided for  m  that  section  for  the  subsequent 
Injury  or  for  one  hundred  and  four  weeks, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  In  all  other  cases 
of  total  permanent  disability  or  of  death, 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  of 
an  employee  having  an  existing  permanent 
partial  disability,  the  employer  shall  provide 
In  addition  to  compensation  under  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  compen- 
sation payments  or  death  benefits  for  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks  only.  If,  following  an 
Injury  falling  within  the  provtolons  of  8(c) 
(l)-(20) ,  the  employee  has  a  permanent  par- 
tial disability  and  the  disability  Is  found  not 
to  be  due  solely  to  that  injury,  and  such  dls- 
abUlty  Is  materially  and  substantially  greater 
than  that  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  subsequent  Injury  alone,  the  employer 
shall  provide  compensation  for  the  applica- 
ble period  of  weeks  provided  for  In  that  sec- 
tion for  the  subsequent  Injury,  or  for  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks,  whichever  Is  the 
greater. 

"In  all  other  cases  In  which  the  employee 
has  a  permanent  partial  disability,  found  not 
to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  and  such  dls- 
ablUty  Is  materially  and  substantially  greater 
than  that  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  subsequent  injury  alone,  the  employer 
shall  provide  In  addition  to  compensation 
under  paragraphs  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, compensation  for  one  hundred  and  four 
weeks  only. 

(2)  After  cessation  of  the  payments  for 
the  period  of  weeks  provided  for  herein,  the 
employee  or  his  survivor  entitled  to  benefits 
shall  be  paid  the  remainder  of  the  compen- 
sation that  would  be  due  out  of  the  special 
fund  established  in  section  44." 

(b)    Section  e(f)    of  such  Act  \b  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 
DEATH  BXKxrrrs 

SBC.  10.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "MOO"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000". 

(b)  Sections  9  (bl  and  (c)  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  "36"  and  "16"  wherever 
they  appear,  and  substituting  "60"  and 
"18%"  respectively. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(d)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If 
there  be  no  surviving  wife  or  husband  or 
child,  or  If  the  amount  payable  to  a  stirvlT- 
Ing  wife  or  husband  and  to  children  shall  be 
lees  In  the  aggregate  than  66*^  per  centum  of 
the  average  wages  of  the  deceased;  then  for 
the  support  of  grandchildren  or  brothers  and 
sisters.  If  dep)endent  upon  the  deceased  at 
the  time  of  the  Injury,  and  any  other  per- 
sons who  satisfy  the  definition  of  the  term 
■dependent'  In  section  162  (rf  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  are  not  otherwise  eli- 
gible under  this  section,  20  per  centum  of 


such  wages  for  the  support  of  each  such  per- 
son during  such  dependency  and  for  the  wop- 
part  at  each  parent,  or  gjraxidparent,  of  xt^ 
deceased  if  dependent  upon  him  at  the  ttas 
of  the  Injury,  3S  per  centum  of  such  waga 
during  such  dependency." 

(d)  Section  9(e)  of  such  Act  Is  «"iiT>ilrt 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  In  computing  death  benefits  the  av- 
erage weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  not  less  than  the 
applicable  national  average  weekly  wage  as 
prescribed  In  section  6(b)  but  the  total 
weekly  benefits  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased." 

DETXXMINATION  OF  PAT 

See.  11.  Section  10  of  the  Act  la  amended 
by  ft<1't<"E  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Effective  October  1  of  each  year,  the 
compensation  or  death  benefits  payable  for 
permanent  total  disability  or  death  arising 
out  of  Injuries  sustained  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in- 
creased by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percent- 
age (If  any)  by  which  the  applicable  national 
weekly  wage  for  the  period  beginning  on  such 
October  1,  as  determined  under  section  e(b), 
exceeds  the  applicable  national  average 
weekly  wage,  as  so  determined,  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  preceding  October  1. 

"(g)    The  weekly  compensation  after  ad- 
justment under  subsection  (f)  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  nearest  dollar.  No  adjustment  of  less 
than  $1  shall  be  made,  but  In  no  event  shall 
compensation  or  death  benefits  be  reduced. 
"(h)(1)   Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  compensation  to  which  an  employee  or 
his  survivor  Is  entitled  due  to  total  perma- 
nent disability  or  death  which  commenced  or 
occurred  prior  to  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  adjusted.  The  amoimt  of  sncb 
adjustment  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance  with   regulations  of  the  Secretary  by 
designating  as  the  employee's  average  weekly 
wage  the  applicable  national  average  weekly 
wage  determined  under  section  6(b)  and  (A) 
computing  the  compensation  to  which  such 
employee  or   survivor  would  be  entitled  If 
the  disabling  Injxiry  or  death  had  occurred 
on  the  day  ft^lowlng  such  enactment  date 
and  (B)  subtracting  therefrom  the  compen- 
sation to  which  such  employee  or  survivor 
was  entitled  on  such  enactment  date;  except 
that  no  such  employee  or  survivor  shall  re- 
ceive total  compensation  amounting  to  Isss 
than  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  such 
enactment  date.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going sentence,  where  such  an  employee  or 
his   survivor  was  awarded  compensation  is 
the  result  of  death  or  permanent  total  dis- 
ability at  less  than  the  maximum  rate  that 
was  provided  In  this  Act  at  the  time  of  the 
Injury  which  resulted  in  the  death  or  dls- 
abnity.  then  his  average  weekly  wage  shall 
be    determined    by    increasing    his    average 
weekly  wage  at  the  time  of  such  Injury  by  the 
percentage    which    the    applicable    national 
average  weekly  wage  has  Increased  between 
the  vear  In  which  the  Injury  occurred  and 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
enactment  of  this  section.  Where  such  tojury 
occtirred  prior  to   1947,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine,  on  the  basis  of  such  economic 
data  as  he  deems  relevant,  the  amount  by 
which  the  employee's  average  weekly  wage 
shaU  be  Increased  for  the  pre-1947  period. 

"(2)  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  additional 
compensation  or  death  benefit  paid  as  » 
result  of  the  adjustment  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  out  at  the  special  fund  establlshsd 
under  section  44  of  this  Act,  and  90  per 
centum  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations. 
"(3)  rot  the  purpoees  of  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  an  Injury  which  resulted  in  perma- 
nent total  dlaabUlty  or  death  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  shaU  be  considered  to  hsvs 
oomirred  on  the  day  following  such  enact- 
ment date." 
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laa  Foa  wonca  awd  claims 

Me  12  (a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  U>ng- 
rf»or«nen'8  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
SSoHct  U  amended  to  read  as  foUows : 
^-Btc  12  (a)  Notice  of  an  Injury  or  death 
\n  r«pect  of  which  compensation  U  pay- 
SiTu^er  thU  Act  shall  be  given  within 
!^  days  after  the  date  of  such  Injury  or 
JSfth  or  thirty  days  after  he  employee 
oTbeneflclary  Is  aware  or  In  the  exercise  of 
— ajonable  diligence  should  have  been  aware 
of  a  relationship  between  the  injury  or 
djath  and  the  employment.  Such  notice 
AaU  be  given  (1)  to  the  deputy  commls- 
gloner  In  the  compensation  district  In  which 
the  injury  occurred,  and    (2)    to   the   em- 

(bTs«<:tlon  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUowt :  

"Sic.  13.  (a)  Except  as  othwwlae  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  the  right  to  com- 
pensation for  dlaabUlty  or  death  under  this 
Act  shaU  be  barred  unless  a  claim  therefor 
U  filed  within  one  year  after  the  injiory  or 
death.  If  payment  of  compensation  has  been 
made  without  an  award  on  account  of  such 
injury  or  death,  a  claim  may  be  filed  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  last  payment. 
Such  claim  shall  be  filed  with  the  deputy 
commissioner  in  the  compensation  district 
to  which  such  Injury  or  death  occurred. 
Ihe  time  for  filing  a  claim  shall  not  begin 
to  r\m  until  the  employee  or  beneficiary  Is 
aware,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence should  have  been  aware,  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Injury  or  death  and 
the  employment." 

TEm  TOM.  SBITICIS 

Sac.  13.  Section  28  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'   Compensation   Act   is 
amended   to   read    as   follows: 
"FEKs  roB  snviccs 

"Sic.  28.  (a)  If  the  employer  or  carrier 
declines  to  pay  any  compensation  on  or  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  day  after  receiving  written 
notice  of  a  claim  for  comi>ensatlon  having 
been  filed  from  the  deputy  commissioner,  on 
the  ground  that  there  Is  no  liability  for 
compensation  within  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  the  person  seeking  benefits  shall 
thereafter  have  utilized  the  services  of  an 
attorney  at  law  In  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  his  claim,  there  shall  be  awarded, 
in  addition  to  the  award  of  compensation. 
In  a  compensation  order,  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  against  the  employer  or  carrier 
In  an  amount  approved  by  the  deputy  com- 
missioner. Board,  or  court,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  shall  be  paid  directly  by  the  em- 
ployer or  carrier  to  the  attorney  for  the 
claimant  in  a  lump  sum  after  the  com- 
pensation order  becomes  final. 

"(b)  If  the  employer  or  carrier  pays  or 
tenders  payment  of  compensation  without  an 
sward  pursuant  to  section  14  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  Act.  and  thereafter  a  controversy  devel- 
ops over  the  amount  of  additional  compen- 
sation. If  any.  to  which  the  employee  may 
be  entitled,  the  deputy  commissioner  or 
Board  shall  set  the  matter  for  an  informal 
conference  and  following  such  conference 
the  deputy  commissioner  cr  Board  shall  rec- 
ommend In  writing  a  disposition  of  the  con- 
troversy. If  the  employer  or  carrier  reftjse 
to  accept  such  written  recommendation, 
within  fourteen  days  after  Its  receipt  by 
them,  they  shall  pay  or  tender  to  the  em- 
ployee m  writing  the  additional  compen- 
sation, if  any,  to  which  they  believe  the 
employee  Is  entitled.  If  the  employee  re- 
fuses to  accept  such  payment  or  tender  of 
compensation,  and  thereafter  utilizes  the 
services  of  an  attorney  at  law.  and  If  the 
compensation  thereafter  awarded  is  greater 
than  the  amount  paid  or  tendered  by  the 
employer  or  carrier,  a  reasonable  attorney's 
lee  based  solely  upon  the  difference  between 
the  amtount  awarded  and  the  amount  tend- 
ered or  paid  shall  be  awarded  In  addition  to 
the  amount  of  compensation.  The  foregoing 


sentence  shaU  not  apply  If  the  oontrueaisy 
relates  to  degree  or  length  at  dtaabtlity,  and 
If  the  employer  or  carrier  offers  to  aubmlt  the 
case  for  eraluatlon  by  physicians  employed 
or  selected  by  the  Secretary,  as  authoriiMd  In 
section  7(e)  and  offers  to  tender  an  amount 
of  compenaatlon  baaed  upon  the  degree  or 
length  or  dlaabUlty  found  by  the  InArpend- 
ent  medical  report  at  such  time  as  an  evalu- 
ation of  disability  can  be  made.  If  the  claim- 
ant is  successful  In  review  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Board  or  court  in  any  such  case 
an  award  may  be  noade  In  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant and  against  the  employer  or  carrier  for 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  claimant's 
counsel  In  accord  with  the  above  provisions. 
In  all  other  cases  any  cUlm  for  legal  services 
shall  not  be  assessed  against  the  employer 
or  carrier. 

"(c)  In  all  caaca  feea  for  attorneys  repre- 
■entlng  the  claimant  ahaU  be  approved  In 
the  manner  herein  provided.  If  any  proceed- 
ings are  had  before  the  Board  or  any  court 
for  review  of  any  action,  award,  order,  or 
decision,  the  Board  or  court  may  approve  an 
attorney's  fee  for  the  work  done  before  It  by 
the  attorney  for  the  claimant.  An  approved 
attorney's  fee,  In  cases  In  which  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  fee  Is  upon  the  cUlmant. 
may  be  made  a  lien  upon  the  oompenaaUon 
due  under  an  award;  and  the  deputy  com- 
missioner. Board,  or  court  shall  fix  In  the 
award  approving  the  fee,  such  Hen  and  man- 
ner of  payment. 

"(d)  In  cases  where  an  attorney's  fee  Is 
awarded  against  an  employer  or  carrier  there 
may  be  further  assessed  against  such  em- 
ployer or  carrier  as  costs,  fees  and  mileage 
for  necessary  witnesses  attending  the  hear- 
ing at  the  Instance  of  claimant.  Both  the 
necessity  for  the  witness  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  fees  of  expert  witnesses  must 
be  approved  by  the  hearing  officer,  the  Board, 
or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  amoxinta 
awarded  against  an  employer  or  carrier  as 
attorney's  fees,  costs,  fees  and  mUeage  for 
witnesses  shall  not  In  any  respect  affect  or 
diminish  the  compensation  payable  under 
this  Act. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  receives  any  fees, 
other  conslderaUon,  or  any  gratuity  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  claimant,  unless  such  consideration 
or  gratuity  Is  approved  by  the  deputy  com- 
missioner. Board,  or  coxoi^  or  who  makes  It 
a  business  to  solicit  employment  for  a  law- 
yer, or  for  himself  In  respect  of  any  claim 
or  award  for  compensation,  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  for  each  offense  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  1 1,000  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment." 

HEAXING  reOCEOUXX 

Sxc.  14.  Section  19(d)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  any  hearing  held  under  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  654  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  hearing  examiner  qualified 
under  section  3106  of  that  title  All  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  vested  by  this 
Act,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compenaa- 
tlon Act  Amendments  of  1972,  In  the  deputy 
commissioners  with  respect  to  such  hearings 
shall  be  vested  in.  such  hearing  examiners." 
Rxvizw  board 

Skc.  15.  (a)  Section  21(b)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Ben- 
efits Review  Board  which  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  among  Individ xials  who  are  espe- 
cially qualified  to  serve  on  such  Board.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  to  serve  as  chairman," 


"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tta 
functlona  under  this  Act.  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  official 
action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  two  members. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  t>e  authorized  to  baar 
and  determine  appeals  raising  a  substantial 
question  of  Uw  or  fact  taken  by  any  part  in 
Interest  from  decisions  with  respect  to  clalnu 
of  employees  under  this  Act  and  the  exten- 
sions thereof.  The  Board's  orders  shall  be 
based  upon  the  hearing  record.  The  findings 
of  fact  m  the  decision  under  review  by  the 
Board  shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  In  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole.  The  payment  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired by  an  award  shall  not  be  stayed  pend- 
ing final  decision  m  any  such  proceeding  un- 
less ordered  by  the  Board.  No  stay  shall  be  i»- 
sued  unless  irreparable  Injury  would  other- 
wise ensue  to  the  employer  or  carrier. 

"(4)  The  Board  may,  on  Its  own  motion  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  remand  a 
case  to  the  hearing  examiner  for  further  ap- 
propriate action.  The  consent  of  the  parties 
In  interest  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  a 
remand  by  the  Board. 

"(c)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  order  of  the  Board  may 
obtain  a  review  of  that  order  In  the  United 
States   court  of  appeals  for  the   circuit  In 
which  the  Injury  occurred,  by  filing  In  such 
court    within    sixty   days    following   the    is- 
suance of  such  Board  order  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  order  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  co\irt,  to 
the  Board,  and  to  the  other  parties,  and  there- 
upon the  Board  shall  file  In  the  corirt  the 
record  In  the  proceedings  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion  2113   of   title    38,   United   States   Code. 
Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  shall  have  the 
power  to  give  a  decree  affirming,  modifying 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  m  part,  the  or- 
der of  the  Board  and  enforcing  same  to  the 
extent  that  such  order  Is  affirmed  or  modified. 
The  orders,  writs,  and  processes  of  the  court 
In  such  proceedings  may  run,  be  served,  and 
be  returnable  anywhere  In  the  United  Statea. 
The  payment  of  the  amounts  required  by  an 
award  shall  not  be  stayed  pending  final  de- 
cision In  any  such  proceeding  unless  ordered 
by  the  court.  No  stay  shall  be  Issued  unless 
Irreparable  Injury  would  otherwise  ensue  to 
the   employer  or  carrier.  The  order  of  the 
court  allowing  any  stay  shall  contain  a  spe- 
cific finding,  based  upon  evidence  submitted 
to    the    court    and    Identified    by    reference 
thereto,  that  irreparable  damage  would  re- 
sult to  the  employer,  and  specifying  the  na- 
ture of  the  daniage." 

(b)  Redesignate  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
such  section  as  (d)   and  (e),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act  Is  further  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  21  as  paragraph  33  and  in- 
serting aft«  paragraph  20  the  followi.ig  new 
paragraph: 

"121)  The  term  'Board'  shall  mean  the 
Benefits  Review  Board." 

(d)  Section  14(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  everything  after  the  words  "sec- 
tion 31"  aiid  adding  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  an  order  staying  payment  has 
been  Issued  by  the  Board  or  ooxirt." 

(e)  Sections  23  and  27  at  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  adding  "or  Board"  after 
every  reference  to  "deputy  commissioner". 

(f)  Section  33(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  a^/<irig  the  term  "or  Board"  after  the 
term  "deputy  conunlssioner". 

(g)  Section  33(e)  (l)iA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  addixig  the  words  "or  Board" 
after  the  term  "deputy  oommlasloner". 

(h)  Section  33(g)  oC  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  compromise  with  such  third  per- 
son Is  made  by  the  person  entitled  to  oom- 
penaatVon  or  such  representative  of  an 
amotint  less  than  the  compenaarion  to  which 
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•ucH  penon  or  r«prM*xit*tlv«  would  be  en- 
titled to  under  this  Act.  tbe  employer  tbjtll 
b«  U*ble  for  ooaipen«*tioa  «•  determined  In 
iubdlTUlon  (f)  only  U  the  written  approval 
of  luoti  oomprocnlAe  Is  obtained  from  the 
employer  and  Its  insurance  carrier  by  the 
penon  entitled  to  oompenaatlon  or  such  rep- 
reeentaUve  at  the  time  of  or  prior  to  such 
oompromlae  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retaxy  and  Oled  In  the  office  of  the  deputy 
oommliBloner  having  Jurisdiction  of  such  In- 
jury or  death  within  thirty  days  after  such 
ootnprocnise  Is  made." 

(1)  Section  36  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  words  "the  Board,  or"  after  the 
words  "deputy  commissioner". 

(])  Section  40(f)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  the  words  "or  Board  memher" 
after  the  words  "deputy  commissioner." 
whenever  ttoey  occur. 

AprKUUMCx  roa  sxcairrABT  or  labob 

Sxc.  10.  Section  aia  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"8«c.  31a.  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  represent  the  Secretary,  the  de- 
puty commissioner,  or  the  Board  In  any  court 
proceedings  under  section  31  or  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  except  for  proceedings  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

CLAIMANT  ASSIST  AN  CX 

Sxc.  17.  (a)  Section  39(c)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsec- 
tion and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  request, 
provide  persons  covered  by  this  Act  with  in- 
formation and  assistance  relating  to  the 
Act's  coverage  and  comf>ensatlon  and  the 
procedures  for  obtaining  such  compensation 
Including  assistance  In  processing  a  claim. 
The  Secretary  may,  upon  request,  provide 
persons  covered  by  this  Act  with  legal  as- 
sistance In  processing  a  claim.  The  Secre- 
tary sheUl  also  provide  employees  receiving 
compensation  information  on  medical,  man- 
power, and  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
and  assist  such  employees  In  obtaining  the 
best  such  services  available." 

THIKD-PABTY    LIABIUTT 

Sxc.  18.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"KXCLUSIVXNXSS     OF    KEMKDT    AND    TUIXO-PAXTT 
LXABIUTT 

"Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  liability  of  an  employer 
prescribed  In  section  4  shall  be  exclusive  and 
In  place  of  all  other  liability  of  such  em- 
ployer to  the  employee,  his  legal  representa- 
tive, husband  or  wife,  parents,  dependents, 
next  of  km.  and  anyone  otherwise  entitled 
to  recover  damages  from  such  employer  at 
law  or  In  admiralty  on  account  of  such  In- 
jury or  death,  except  that  If  an  employer  falls 
to  secure  payment  of  compensation  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  an  Injured  employee,  or 
his  legal  representative  In  case  death  results 
from  the  Injury,  may  elect  to  claim  com- 
pensation under  the  Act,  or  to  maintain  an 
action  at  law  or  In  admiralty  for  damages 
on  account  of  such  Injury  or  death.  In  such 
action  the  defendant  may  not  plead  as  a 
defease  that  the  Injury  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  or  that  the 
employee  assumed  the  risk  of  his  employ- 
ment, or  that  the  Injury  was  due  to  the  con- 
tributory negligence  of  the  employee. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  Injury  to  a  person 
covered  under  this  Act  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  veaael,  then  such  peraon.  or  any- 
one otherwise  entitled  to  recover  damages 
by  reason  thereof,  may  bring  an  action 
agalnxt  such  vessel  as  a  third  party  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  33 
of  this  Act,  and  the  employer  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  veaMl  for  such  damages  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  and  any  agreements  or 
warranties  to  the  contrary  shall  be  void.  If 


•tioh  person  was  employed  by  the  vessel  to 
provide  sUTedorlng  services,  no  such  action 
shall  be  permitted  if  the  Injury  was  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  persona  engaged  in 
providing  stevedoring  services  to  the  ves- 
sel. If  such  person  was  employed  by  the 
vessel  to  provide  ship  building  or  repair 
services,  no  such  action  shall  be  permitted 
If  the  injxury  was  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  persons  engaged  In  providing  ship  build- 
ing or  repair  services  to  the  vessel.  The  lla^ 
blllty  of  the  vesssl  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  baaed  upon  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  or  a  breach  thereof  at  the  time 
the  Injury  occurred.  The  remedy  provided  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  exdtialve  of  all  other 
remedies  against  the  vessti  except  remedies 
available  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
tbli  Act  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  32  as  paragraph  33  and  Inserting 
after  paragraph  31  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(33)  The  term  "vessel'  means  any  vessel 
upon  which  or  In  connection  with  which  any 
person  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  Act 
suffers  Injury  or  death  arising  out  of  or  In 
the  course  of  his  employment,  and  said  ves- 
sel's owner,  ovraer  pro  hac  vice,  agent,  op- 
erator, charter  or  bare  boat  chSLTterer,  mas- 
ter, ofllcer,  or  crew  member." 

PBOHHimON    AGAINST    CXXTATN    DISCXIMTNATION 
AOAINBT   XMFLOTXX8 

Sxc.  19.  The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  49,  60, 
and  61  as  sections  50,  61,  and  63,  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
48  the  following  new  section: 

"DISCEIMINATION    AOATNST    KMFLOTEZS    WHO 
BXINO    PKOCXXDTKOS 

"Sic.  49.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer or  his  duly  authorized  agent  to  dis- 
charge or  In  any  other  manner  discriminate 
against  an  employee  as  to  his  employment 
because  such  employee  baa  claimed  or  at- 
tempted to  claim  compensation  from  such 
employer,  or  because  he  has  testified  or  Is 
about  to  testify  In  a  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Any  employer  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
1100  or  more  than  $1,000,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  deputy  commissioner.  All  such 
penalties  shall  be  paid  to  the  deputy  com- 
missioner for  deposit  in  the  special  fund 
as  described  In  section  44,  and  If  not  paid 
may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought 
In  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
coxirt.  Any  employee  so  discriminated 
against  shall  be  restored  to  his  employment 
and  shall  be  compensated  by  his  eii4)loyer 
for  any  loss  of  wages  arlalnig  out  of  such 
discrimination:  Provided,  That  If  such  em- 
ployee shall  cease  to  be  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  hla  employment,  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  such  restoration  and  compen- 
sation. The  employer  alone  and  not  his  car- 
rier shall  be  liable  for  such  penalties  and 
payments.  Any  provision  In  an  Insurance 
policy  undertaking  to  relieve  the  employer 
from  the  liability  for  such  penalties  and 
payments  shall  be  void." 

UISCZUJIMXOT7S    PROVISIONS 

Sxc.  20.  (a)  Section  8(1)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(i)  (A)  Whenever  the  deputy  commissioner 
determines  that  It  Is  for  the  best  Interests  of 
an  Injured  employee  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, he  may  approve  agreed  settlements  of 
the  Interested  parties,  discharging  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  employer  for  such  compensation, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
15(b)  and  section  16  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  If  the  employee  should  die  from  causes 
other  than  the  Injury  after  the  deputy  com- 
missioner has  approved  an  agreed  settlement 
aa  provided  for  herein,  the  sum  so  approved 
shall  be  payable,  In  the  manner  prescribed 
In  this  subsection,  to  and  for  the  benefit  of 


the  persons  enumerated  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determlim 
that  It  Is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  In- 
jured employee  entitled  to  medical  beoeflti, 
he  may  approve  agreed  settlements  of  thi 
interestetd  parties,  discharging  the  UabiUty 
of  the  employer  for  such  medical  beoeflti, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  aecttoo 
16  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  If  the  em- 
ployee should  die  from  causes  other  than  the 
Injury  after  the  Secretary  has  approved  an 
agreed  settlement  as  provided  for  herein, 
the  sum  so  approved  shall  be  payable,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  this  subdivision,  to 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  enumer- 
ated In  subdivision  (d)  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Where  a  trust  fund  which  compUai 
with  section  303(c)  of  the  Labor-Manags- 
ment  Relations  Act  of  1947  (39  UJS.C. 
186(c) )  established  pursuant  to  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  in  effect  between  an 
employer  and  an  employee  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  has  paid  disability 
benefits  to  an  employee  which  the  employee 
Is  legally  obligated  to  repay  by  reason  of  hit 
entitlement  to  compensation  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  a  lien  on  such 
compensation  In  favor  of  the  trust  fund  for 
the  amount  of  such  payments." 

(c)  (1)  Section  3  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  u 
amended  by  this  Act  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (16)  and  (17)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section  (16)  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions 3  (18),  (19),  (30),  (31).  (33),  and  (23) 
as  3  (17).  (18).  (19),  (30),  (31),  and  (33), 
resp)€Ctlvely. 

"(16)  The  terms  'widow  or  widower"  In- 
cludes only  the  decedent's  wife  or  husband 
living  with  or  dependent  for  support  upon 
him  or  her  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death; 
or  living  apart  for  justifiable  cause  or  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  desertion  at  such  time." 

(3)  Section  9  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act,  u 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  phrase  "surviving  wife  or  de- 
pendent husband"  each  time  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "widow 
or  widower". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
deaths  or  Injuries  occurring  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

TECHNICAL    AMKNDMKNT 

Sxc.  31.  Section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  ts  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"nor"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"or". 

KI'I'BCTIVB    DATE 

Sxc.  33.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  thirty  days  sfter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  only. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  whether  the 
four  items  he  referred  to  right  before  the 
quorum  call;  namely,  H.R.  15796  with 
respect  to  tanning  materials,  H.R.  15442 
with  respect  to  the  Imjportation  of  istle, 
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"°  *°*                                                     -  -  latlon   of   the   AFL-CIO.    the   national 

maritime    compensation    committee    as 


UP  any  -- 

The  only  bills  that  I  will  call  up— and  I 
,r»nt  to  call  them  up  by  unanimous  con- 
sentr-are  bills  that  have  to  do  with  mat- 
ters Involvtag  the  continued  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  articles  that  come 
Into  the  United  States  which  are  not 
produced  to  the  United  States,  such  as 
shoe  laces,  and  I  believe  one  of  them  is 
tanning  acid  and  another,  the  copper 
one,  we  will  not  call  up  because  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Steiger  both  told  me 
they  had  made  a  commitment  to  their 
constituents  and  would  object  to  the 
further  suspension  of  the  duty  on  copper. 

The  one  Mr.  Boggs  tatroduced  having 
to  do  with  repair  of  seagotog  vessels 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 

to  me? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  gave  you  the 

list. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  But  my  understand- 
ing was  that  those  biUs  would  not  be 
called  up  under  unanimous  consent  but 
they  were  the  ones  to  be  called  up  under 
suspension. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  sorry.  I 
did  not  mean  to  convey  that  impression. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  was  the  list  that 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  gave  me. 

Mr.  ^^TT.Tfi  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 
I  will  call  them  up  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Those  are  the  ones  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Does  that  mean  you  want 
to  call  up  the  others-  by  suspension? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  I  am  not 
going  to  because  there  is  no  real  emer- 
gency about  them. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  decltoe  to  yield  any  further. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amendments  to  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Com- 
pensation Act  are  long  overue.  The  bene- 
fit structure  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  has 
not  been  Improved  by  Congress  stoce 
1961, 12  long  years  ago.  On  September  14 
of  this  year  the  other  body  passed  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  we  are  considering 
here  today,  and  therefore  there  is  very 
little  time  remaintog  to  this  session  to 
consider  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  potot  out  that  this  bill  has 
strong  blpartlssm  support  as  well  as  the 
approval  of  almost  all  elements  of  labor 
and  management  tovolved  to  the  mari- 
time todustry  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  inserted  to  the  CoNCRBSsioifAL  R«c- 
ORD  of  October  10,  1972.  the  endorse- 
ments of  the  prtaclpal  unions  and  or- 
ganizations supporttog  this  bill.  It  ap- 
pears on  pages  H9440  to  H9442. 

This  bill  has  the  full  support  and  en- 
dorsement of  Harry  Bridges,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Longshoremen 
and  Warehousemen's  Association,  on  the 


well  as  John  Hall,  president  of  the  Sea- 
farers' International  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
■niere  is  a  great  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1961  the  maximum  benefit  to  an  m- 
Jured  worker  and  his  family  under  the 
act  was  set  at  $70  a  week.  Today  the 
average  longshoreman's  or  ship  repair- 
man's wage  is  over  $200  a  week  in  some 
ports.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  to- 
come  replswrement  for  disabled  workers 
covered  under  this  law,  a  substantial  In- 
crease to  benefits  is  needed. 

Although  employer  groups  todlcated 
their  willtogness  to  Increase  worker  ben- 
efits, they  sought  a  modification  of  a  long 
Itoe  of  Supreme  Court  rultogs  whereby 
an  injured  worker  can  sue  the  shipowner 
for  "unseaworthtoess." 

These  decisions  ruled  that  a  shipowner 
was  liable,  under  the  doctrine  of  sea- 
worthtoess,  for  damages  caused  by  any 
injury,  regardless  of  fault.  In  addition, 
shipping  companies  generally  have  suc- 
ceeded to  recovering  the  damages  to 
which  they  are  held  liable  to  tojured 
longshoremen  from  the  stevedore's  em- 
ployer on  theories  of  express  or  Implied 
warranty,  thereby  transferring  their  li- 
ability to  the  actual  employer  of  the  long- 
shoremen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  go  toto 
the  major  provisions  of  this  bill. 

A  basic  requirement  of  the  act  is  for 
the  injured  worker  to  receive  66%  per- 
cent of  his  average  weekly  wage.  As  the 
result  of  the  12 -year  freeze,  very  few 
workers  now  actually  receive  this  figure. 
The  bill  seeks  to  correct  this  deficiency.  It 
provides  that  the  maximum  compen- 
sation for  disability  shall  not  exceed  a 
percentage  of  the  national  average  week- 
ly wage  to  be  determtoed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

With  this  change,  about  90  percent  of 
the  work  force  covered  by  this  act  will 
receive  two-thirds  of  their  average  week- 
ly wage.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
bill  provides  a  four-step  sequence. 

Specifically,  subsection  5(b)  (1)  of  H.R. 
12006  states  that  compensation  may  not 
exceed  the  following  percentages  of  the 
applicable  nationaj  average  weekly  wage 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

In  the  first  step,  125  percent,  or  $167, 
whichever  is  higher,  before  Septem- 
ber 30.  1973. 

The  second  step  Is  150  percent,  begto- 
ntog  October  1,  1973,  and  endtog  Sep- 
tember 30,  1974. 

The  third  step,  175  percent  during  the 
period  beginning  October  1.  1974,  and 
endtog  September  30,  1975. 

And  the  fourth  step,  200  percent,  be- 
gtontog  October  1975. 

This  bill  also  provides  a  numbw  of 
other  far-reachtog  improvements  such 
as  a  requirement  of  an  smnual  redeter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  which  will  al- 


flt  levels  on  an  annusd  basis  to  reflected 
increases  to  the  cost  of  living.  Improved 
medical  service  and  rehabilitative  assist- 
ance and  hospitalization  for  injured 
workers. 

It  provides  free  choice  of  doctors  by 
injured  workers. 

It  provides  payment  of  attorney's  fees 
by  employers  to  contested  actions. 

It  eliminates  the  maximum  of  $24,000 
on  temporary  total  disability  claims. 

It  provides  tocreased  benefits  to 
widows  and  dependent  children. 

It  tocreases  funeral  benefits  from  $400 
to  $1,000. 

It  provides  tocreased  benefits  to  suttI- 
vors  of  workers  killed  as  a  result  of  Job 
injuries. 

It  provides  substantial  upgrading  of 
benefits  to  injured  workers  or  survivors, 
presently  receiving  payments — now  as 
low  as  $25  per  week  to  some  cases. 

It  expands  the  coverage  which  was 
limited  to  the  ship  to  the  present  law. 
to  the  piers,  wharves,  and  termtoals. 

It  provides  that  minimum  benefits 
would  also  be  tocreased  to  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  national  average  week- 
ly or  the  average  weekly  wage,  which- 
ever is  less. 

There  is  also  new  mechanism  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  assistance 
to  workers  so  that  they  may  obtato  the 
maximum  benefits  due  them  imder  the 
act. 

These  provisions  are  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  a  modern  workmen's  compensa- 
tion program  by  todustry  and  labor  ex- 
perts to  workmen's  compensation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  local 
unions,  the  strongest  opposition  to  this 
bill  oomes  from  a  group  of  attorneys 
engaged  to  the  specialized  practice  of 
Admiralty  law.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  it  And  I  will  talk  on  that  subject  to 
a  few  mtoutes  later. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  given  the 
vast  Improvement  to  the  compensation 
benefits  which  this  bill  provides,  it  is  now 
fair  and  reasonable  to  place  an  employee 
Injured  aboard  a  vessel  to  the  same  posi- 
tion he  would  be  if  he  were  injured  to 
nonmaritime  employment  ashore,  and  to 
ellmtoate  the  special  maritime  doctrine 
of  unseaworthtoess. 

Our  bill  amends  the  doctrine  of  the 
"Ryan  case"  which  permits  the  vessel 
to  recover  the  damages  for  which  it  Is 
liable  to  an  tojured  worker  where  it  can 
show  that  the  stevedore  breaches  an  ex- 
pressed or  implied  warranty  of  work- 
manlike performance.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  the  vessel  may  not  by 
contractual  agreement  or  otherwise  re- 
quire the  employer  to  indemnify  it,  to 
whole  or  to  part  for  damages. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  compensa- 
tion payable  to  a  longshoreman  or  harbor 
worker  should  depend  on  the  fortuitous 
circumstance  of  whether  the  injury  oc- 
curred on  land  or  over  water.  Accord- 
ingly, section  2  of  our  bill  amends  the  act 
to  provide  covens^  of  longshoremen, 
harbor  workers,  ship  repairmen,  ship- 
builders, shipbresikers,  and  other  em- 
ployees engaged  to  maritime  employ- 
ment— excludtog  masters  and  members 
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of  the  crew  of  a  vessel — If  the  Injury 
occurred  either  upon  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  or  any  ad- 
joining pier,  wharf,  drydock,  terminal, 
bulldingway,  marine  railway,  or  other 
area  adjoining  such  navigable  waters 
customarily  used  by  an  employer  in  load- 
ing, unloading,  repairing,  or  building  a 
vessel. 

While  this  bill  was  pending  In  the 
House  for  this  entire  week,  one  of  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bthtow)  inquired  whether 
or  not  if  this  bill  were  to  become  law.  it 
would  apply  to  a  longshoreman  who  was 
Injured  yesterday  or  a  week  ago  or  8 
months  ago.  and  who  may  have  or  did 
institute  an  action. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  establish  the 
legislative  history  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  any  long- 
shoremam  who  has  sustained  injuries  or 
whose  dependents  have  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion by  reason  of  his  death  against  a 
shipowner  which  caiise  of  action  arose 
prior  to  the  eflective  date  of  this  act — 
that  such  cause  of  action  survives  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act. 

Congress  demonstrated  a  deep  concern 
for  providing  adequate  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  for  injured  Amer- 
ican workers,  when  they  amended  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  of 
1966. 

Now,  we  take  a  reasonable  approach 
in  this  bill.  The  objective  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  matter  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation is  clear,  and  It  is  to  provide  a 
modern  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram for  a  substantial  number  of  Amer- 
ican workers  and  their  families. 

I  beUeve  that  the  bill  HJl.  12006,  as 
amended,  accomplishes  this  result,  and 
I  urge  the  support  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  for  this  bill,  because 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  Is  a  fair  asvd 
reasonable  step  to  take  after  12  long 
years. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in- 
form this  Member  concerning  the  net 
difference  In  compensation  or  rather  In 
the  insiirance  payout  that  would  result 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

■What  I  mean  to  say  is — when  one  con- 
siders the  total  amount  paid  out  in  com- 
pensation to  longshoremen  plus  the 
amount  paid  out  in  third-party  suits — 
how  would  the  present  situation  com- 
pare with  that  which  would  occiir  were 
this  bill  passed?  I  do  not  find  that  In 
the  report. 

The  questlOTi  I  am  asking  might  be 
amplified  by  this  statement.  The  Insur- 
ance persons  who  have  contacted  me. 
and  who  are  supposed  to  know  about  how 
much  it  would  cost,  tell  me  that  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  act  Insuring 
the  stevedoring  companies,  and  available 
for  longshoremen,  their  payout  in  the 
first  year  of  the  act  would  be  decreased 
by  30  percent. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me 
say  in  response  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  according  to  a 
statement  of  Francis  A.  Scanlon.  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney  representing  the  Na- 


tional Maritime  Compensation  Commit- 
tee, who  testified  before  our  committee, 
stevedore  companies  in  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  had  a  manual  rate  of  $34.55 
for  each  $100  of  payroll  in  1972.  Con- 
sidering the  retrospective  grading  ad- 
justment used  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany, the  actual  rate  is  between  $40  and 
$45  for  each  $100  of  payroll  In  1972. 

In  New  York  on  July  1  the  manual 
rate  was  $29.90  for  each  $100  of  payroll, 
and  the  rate  in  Texas,  the  gentleman's 
State,  as  of  1972,  was  $23.93. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  has 
been  saying  that  the  rate  would  go  down 
because  insurance  companies  would  have 
to  pay  out  less  mcHiey  for  injuries  if  this 
act  is  passed;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  No.  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  another  type  of  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DANIElfl  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  make  it  as  brief  as 
possible.  I  appreciate  the  Member's 
extremis.  I  think  I  could  go  along  with 
it.  barring  the  technical  and  legal  aspects 
for  which  I  am  not  trained  for  Increasing 
the  rate  for  longshoremen.  'What  about 
the  peculiar  area  xmder  the  old  1928 
Compensation  Act  putting  E>istrict  con- 
struction workers  imder  this  benefit, 
which  would  double  or  triple  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  construction  workers  the  cost 
to  the  construction  workers  in  trades 
working  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  an  area  that  needs 
discussion. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  might 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that 
it  has  been  historical  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  under  this  act,  and  I  be- 
lieve, as  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
that  when  the  District  of  Colimibia  has 
home  rule,  they  can  provide  for  their 
own  compensation  act  for  the  people  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  this  may  be  im- 
portant legislation  as  far  as  getting  some 
of  the  longshoremen's  "legal  beagles"  off 
of  the  bonanza  and  out  of  the  picture,  as 
the  gentleman  explained.  I  would  hate  to 
remove  all  construction  pending  the  time 
that  construction  workers  and  the  build- 
ing trades  are  taJten  out  from  under  this 
if  it  depends  on  when  they  have  home 
rule  in  the  District,  the  Federal  City. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  antici- 
pated that  that  question  would  arise  by 
the  gentleman,  and  I  had  a  memorandum 
on  that  to  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  Just  cannot  find  it  among  my 
notes  at  this  moment.  Perhaps  I  can  lo- 
cate it  and  if  so  will  bring  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman's attention. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
make  it  available  and  at  the  proper  time 
put  it  in  the  Ricord.  because  this  is  an 
area  of  real  concern.  As  I  say.  otherwise 
I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  time  is  extremely 
short  to  explain  a  bill  that  drastically 
changes  decisions  that  stem  back  in  100 
years  of  admiralty  law  and  which  affects 
the  rights  of  longshoremen  established 
through  Supreme  Court  decisions  foj  at 


least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Because 
the  time  Is  short  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
paper  here  tliat  rxms  about  2^  pages  ol 
explanation,  which  is  at  the  back  desk 
and  which  is  at  the  Speaker's  desk. 

I  shsdl  attempt  as  well  as  I  can  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  to  explain  a 
deeply  complex  item  that  certainly  this 
House  should  not  be  confronted  with  in 
this  situation  in  which  there  is  no  more 
time  to  debate  than  is  permitted  here. 

This  matter  is  such  a  difficult  question 
that  it  should  be  considered  by  and  It 
should  have  been  available  to  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  membm 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
to  consider  their  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Indeed,  the  most  important  change  is 
essentially  a  legal  change,  a  judicial 
change:  The  provision  for  removing 
what  is  called  the  warranty  of  seaworth- 
iness from  the  available  bases  of  recov- 
ery for  injured  workers.  For  this  the 
worker  is  traded  an  increase  in  compen- 
sation rates.  The  Information  I  have  re- 
ceived— though  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  final  tallies  on  figures  in  the  short 
time  available,  from  the  Insurance  Alli- 
ance, which  is  an  association  including 
those  insurance  companies  that  primar- 
ily insure  stevedoring  companies  and  who 
are  for  the  bill— is  that  if  this  bill  were 
passed,  their  payments  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill  and  in  the  first  year  would  be 
decreased  by  30  percent. 

All  right,  what  does  that  mean?  That 
means  that  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
where  the  seaworthiness  cases  and  neg- 
ligence cases  constituted  a  pay  out  of 
approximately  $2  million  in  1967  to  per- 
sons desperately  injured,  that  $2  million 
would  not  have  to  be  paid  out  by  the 
insurance  companies  that  underwrite 
the  stevedoring  companies. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECIfflARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
so  little  time  I  would  like  to  complete  my 
explanation  and  then  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  As  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  that  attended  hear- 
ings I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  ,  , .  ^ 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  what  does  the  gentleman  base  the  as- 
sertion that  the  third-party  cases  in  New 
York  would  come  to  an  end?  The  cause  of 
accidents  in  New  York  would  be  the  same 
in  New  York  State  as  in  any  other  State. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  will  get  to  that  I 
will  explain.  It  is  not  only  in  New  York. 
I  mention  New  York  first  because  New 
York  also  has  a  guaranteed  annual  wage 
for  longshoremen  working  for  the  steve- 
doring companies.  For  that  reason,  w 
course,  the  difference  occasioned  W 
higher  compensation  rates  would  oe 
minimized.  They  in  many  instances  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  regular  wages  while 
away  from  work  on  injury. 

But  now  let  me  talk  about  the  gun 
coast,  which  is  where  I  am  from.  I  shau 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  in  just 
a  minute  and  I  will  answer  It  right  now 
if  the  gentleman  likes,  but  I  shall  have  w 
explata  the  doctrine  of  seaworthiness. 
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The  doctrine  of  seaworthiness  does  two 
things  The  courts  have  determined  that 
i^tme  the  work  at  sea  and  In  loading 
and  unloading  ships,  as  the  Slerackl  case 
^  it  "the  work  of  the  ship  service  Is 
-rtremely  hazardous  work,  that  there- 
fore the  ship  should  guarantee  its  equip- 
ment and  should  guarantee  that  equip- 
ment used  in  its  loading  and  unloading. 
Si  If  such  equipment  falls  It  will  result 
in  a  reimbursement  for  injury  of  the  per- 
son using  that  equipment. 

Now  the  Slerackl  case  held  that  the 
traditional  work  of  a  seaman  was  also  to 
load  and  unload  ships. 

At  such  time  as  the  vessel  began  to  em- 
Dioy  an  agent,  the  stevedoring  company, 
to  do  that  job.  It  nevertheless  could  not 
delegate  its  duty  to  maintain  a  safe  place 
to  work,  so  the  seaworthiness  doctrine 
includes  two  Important  factors : 

One,  the  requirement  that  the  vessel 
maintain  a  safe  place  for  seamen  and 
all  persons  doing  the  work  of  the  ship's 
service  to  work;  and  two.  the  require- 
ment that  the  ship  take  on  that  respon- 
slWlity  and  not  delegate  It. 

Now,  if  this  bill  Is  i>assed,  you  wipe 
out  these  decisions  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  You  wipe  out  the  nondelegable 
duty  of  the  ship  to  protect  the  worker, 
ind  you  permit  the  ship  to  simply  leave 
the  entire  job  to  the  stevedoring  com- 
pany; thereby,  of  course,  limiting  the 
remedy  of  the  injiired  person  to  that 
afforded  under  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Act,  which  operates 
like  ordinary  workmen's  compensation 
and  operates  on  a  percentage  of  the 
earnings  of  an  Individual  rather  than 
reimbursing  him  for  his  actual  injury, 
and  puts  a  lid  on  his  recovery. 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  I  may  finish  one 
more  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man certainly  does  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest to  this  body  that  this  legislation 
would  deprive  the  worker  of  his  third 
party  claim  for  negUgence  against  the 
sh^wner  or  any  other  third  party? 

Tlie  gentleman  Is  saying  that  It  is 
being  taken  away,  and  that  Is  not  true. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  assert  that  at 
least  95  percent  of  the  area  in  which  a 
longshoremen  can  now  recover  on  a 
third  party  basis  would  be  wiped  out  by 
this  bill.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that 
this  bill  is  so  important. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  debate  on 
this  point  by  those  who  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand what  this  nondelegable  duty 
means.  The  nondelegable  duty  means 
that  one  cannot  substitute  the  Immedi- 
ate employer  of  the  longshoreman  for 
the  vessel.  Therefore,  most  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  longshoreman  must 
fall  under  protection  of  a  duty  which  is 
accepted  by  a  third  party,  the  vessel,  as 
a  matter  of  law. 

As  soon  as  you  remove  this  doctrine, 
that  third  party  area,  not  only  Involving 
the  seaworthiness  doctrine,  but  also  the 
doctrine  of  negligence,  is  wiped  out. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  I  sy^re- 
ciate  the  genUeman  yielding  to  me.., 


Let  us  go  back  and  agree  that  under 
section  5  of  the  Act  as  presently  con- 
stituted, there  is  an  exclusive  remedy. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And  the 
decisions  of  tlie  courts  over  25  years  have 
eroded  that  exclusive  remedy  that  the 

Congress 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  accept  the 
word  "eroded."  I  think  they  have  en- 
forced the  duty  of  the  vessel  to  protect 
those  who  are  employed  In  the  work  of 
the  ship's  service. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  They 
have  eroded  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
remedy  that  was  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress when  It  enacted  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Act. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment  on  that  point  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
get  his  time  from  the  other  party?  I  am 
sorry.  I  cannot  yield  further,  because  I 
will  not  be  able  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  must 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  I  hate  to  see  us  arguing  the 
legal  doctrines  In  this  situation  when 
the  oppositicHi  Is  coming  from  the  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  and  others. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther on  that  point. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  explain,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  that 
it  is  true  that  there  are  certain  third 
party  actions  which  would  be  retained, 
but  those  would  be  limited  to  a  situation, 
for  instance,  where  a  power  company's 
powerllne  fell  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  and 
electrocuted  a  person;  or  a  situation  in 
which  some  workman  for  a  contractor 
on  the  ship  caused  the  Injury  of  the 
workman  on  board  the  ship.  But.  the  im- 
portant thing  Is  the  elimination  of  the 
duty  of  the  vessel  Itself  to  maintain  safe 
premises,  regardless  of  whom  it  seeks  to 
job  out  those  duties  to. 

What  this  bill  does  is  abolish  that.  In 
our  ports  in  the  gulf— and  my  city  of 
Houston  and  my  district  SLre  in  the 
heart  of  that  area — there  was  approxi- 
mately $2.6  million  paid  out  In  1967  In 
these  types  of  suits.  That  $2.6  milUon 
would  be  virtually  wiped  out.  That 
means  a  lot  of  people  who  would  other- 
wise be  given  relief  will  be  caused  to 
suffer  because  they  cannot  receive  relief 
as  the  result  of  such  third  party  actions. 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DANIEUS  of  New  Jersey.  Based 
on  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  under 
compensation  to  the  employees,  can  the 
genUeman  tell  this  House  what  the  total 
sum  of  judgments  is  in  third-party  suits 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
amo»mt  of  setUements  they  receive  year 
after  year? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  These  are  the  actual 
total  sum  recoveries  plus  settlements  in 
the  areas  I  have  described. 

Now,  the  total  amount  which  is  paid 
out  in.  the  seaworthiness  cases  and  negli- 


gence cases,  the  third -party  cases,  as 
compared  with  the  compensation  cases,  is 
just  at  one-third  of  the  total  pay-out. 

I  believe  the  figures  I  have  received 
more  or  less  tally.  If  we  strike  out  some- 
thing like  95  percent  of  the  third-party 
cases  comprising  that  one-third — ^that 
would  reduce  th^  total  pay-out  of  Insur- 
ance companies  to  Injured  workers  by 
about  30  percent,  as  the  livsurance  alli- 
ance informed  me. 

That  is  the  harm  of  this  bill.  Should  we 
treat  this  bill  on  suspension,  when  I 
have  20  minutes  to  argue  the  complicated 
questions  related  to  the  doctrine  of  sea- 
worthiness, and  additionally  discuss  and 
balance  the  very  salubrious  provisions  of 
the  bill  concerning  compensation  against 
abolishing  this  avenue  of  relief? 

I  have  not  even  touched  on  the  point 
yet  that  the  bill  now  covers  not  only 
100,000  longshoremen  but  700,000  other 
employees,  and  the  longshoremen  are 
trading  their  advantage  under  the  sea- 
worthiness clause  for  the  advantage  in 
increased  compensation  of  others  who 
are  not  giving  up  anything. 

Should  these  bUls  be  linked?  Should  we 
not  be  permitted  to  amend  the  legisla- 
tion? Should  we  not  consider  this  legis- 
lation with  more  deliberation  and  under 
circumstances  in  which  compromises 
may  be  arrived  at? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  I  want  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation,  and  insert  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  at  this  point  statements  in  support 
of  this  legislation  by  the  ILWU  and  the 

AFL-CIO; 

Tblboum 

Hon.  Phil  Bu»ton. 
House  of  Repmentative$, 
WaaMngton,  DC. 

ILWU  International  offices  and  oo*at  com- 
mittee give  full  support  to  the  recently 
passed  Senate  bUl  amending  Longahore  Har- 
bor Workers  Compensation  Act  We  urge  your 
full  support  In  House  of  Representatives. 
Habkt  BanxiKa, 

Pr^tiOent. 

AmaxcAM  FaoaaATioM  or  Labos  an 
CoMQEKss  or  lin>usTaiAL  Oaoain- 

BATTOirS. 

Washington,  DC,  September  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Philup  Bt7«TO»i, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CONa««s8»tAM  Burrow:  On  Monday. 
October  a  the  House  of  RepreeentatlTee  win 
vote  on  HJl.  12006.  a  blU  to  amand  tb« 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act.  The  AFlr-CIO  urges  that  you 
support  thl*  wn.  It  has  the  Boppart  of  the 
International  Longahoremen's  AssocUUon 
and  aU  other  AI»L-CIO  affiliates  where  mem- 
bership Is  covered  by  the  bill- 

The  companion  bUl.  8.  23 IB,  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  U  the  House  acU 
favorably  on  Monday,  long  overdue  Unpro^e- 
menU  In  the  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fit structure  for  approximately  800.000  work- 
ers can  become  a  reality.  The  baalc  leglala- 
tlon.  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
er's CompenaaUon  Act,  was  last  amended  In 
19C1.  It  covers  longshoremen  and  harbor 
workers,  ship  repairmen,  workers  in  private 
industry  In  the  District  of  ColumbU,  work- 
ers employed  in  nonappropriate  fund  instni- 
m^ta "*«*«  (P.  X.  ate).  Amertoan  workers 
employed  on  defense  bases  oversea*— who  are 
primarily  building  and  construction  tradea 
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workers — and  wOTkers  employed  on  the  outer 
continental  shelf. 

After  13  years  without  amendment,  the 
Longahoremen's  Act  has  become  outdated. 
The  ainendmenta,  propoeed  In  HJl.  13006, 
ar«  oooalstant  with  r«oomm«ndatlona  of  the 
National  Commlaelon  On  8tat«  Workmen'* 
Compensation  Laws,  and  upon  enactment 
would  restore  this  federal  workmen's  com- 
pensation program  to  its  former  place  of 
prominence  in  the  field  ot  wartoBen'a 
compensation. 

Sincerely, 

ANoarw  J.  BitMiLLiat, 

Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  BURTON.  There  is  one  point  I 
should  like  to  have  craiflnnecl  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  other  side, 
which  is  the  point  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Dawuls). 

Mr.  ECKHAPIDT.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daw- 
III.8)  htLS  2  more  minutes.  My  time  is 
extremely  limited. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  am  sure  my  dear 
friend  would  realize  the  wisdom  of  this 
(juestion  if  I  have  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
pound It. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qxnt)  concur  In  the  judgment  of 
the  bill  managers  and  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  <Mr.  Daitiei^)  that  any 
cause  of  tuition  arising  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  In  no  way  aborted,  frustrated,  or  re- 
duced in  any  manner,  shape  or  form? 
There  are  no  existing  remedies  avail- 
able to  an  injured  longshoreman  as  of 
this  date  that  would  be  affected  or  di- 
minished for  £iny  cause  of  action  arising 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 
Any  effort  mtwle  through  motions  to  dis- 
miss actions  In  the  Federal  courts  would 
be  imavaUlng  if  this  clear  intention  of 
the  Congress  is  followed. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  yield  further. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's answer  Is  "yes." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

I  will  state,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  of  course  this  bill  is  not  retro- 
active. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  releasing  the 
vessels  from  liability?  Will  there  be  ade- 
quate coverage  for  the  longshoremen 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  through 
the  Insurance  of  the  stevedoring  com- 
pany?      

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker. 

there  will  be  30  percent  less  coverage, 

and  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  adequate. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
In  my  hand  a  mailgram  from  two  inter- 
national vice  presidents  of  the  ILA  stat- 
ing that  If  the  doctrine  of  seaworthiness 
Is  not  to  be  eliminated  from  this  bill,  if 
that  section  is  not  to  be  eliminated,  then 
they  ask  for  a  vote  against  it. 

I  also  have  a  telegram  of  the  same  date 
from  Mr.  Oleason,  the  president  of  ILA 
aisklng  for  support  of  the  bill. 


May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  will  he  en- 
lighten me  on  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  can  enlighten  the  gentleman. 

I  have  had  the  same  experience.  I  have 
had  telegrams  from  Houston  local  offl- 
cials  against  the  bill,  from  Galveston 
Local  ofQcials  to  the  same  effect.  Both 
are  big  locals  down  there. 

In  New  Orleans,  there  has  been  some 
rocking  back  and  forth,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  could  verify. 
Mobile  locals  are  against  It;  Philadel- 
phia locals  are  against  it;  certain  San 
Francisco  union  leaders  are  against  it; 
many  Washington  State  local  ofBclals  are 
against  it;  and  we  have  expressions  In 
writing  of  some  3,500  individuals  in  ILA 
against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  membership  is  sim- 
ply not  behind  the  leadership,  because 
they  know  more  about  the  value  of  these 
suits  than  the  leadership  does. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  is  it  not  true  that  for  many, 
many  years  that  with  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine,  in  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  ships,  practically  all  American 
bottoms,  the  shipowners  tried  time  after 
time  to  remove  the  seaworthiness  doc- 
trine? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  has  been  true 
for  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  that  about  95 
percent  of  all  the  ships  which  would  be 
relieved  by  this  act  today  are  foreign-flag 
ships? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Nlnety-flve  percent 
are  foreign-flag  ships  in  our  ports. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  a 
ship  unloads,  a  ship  that  Is  containerized 
comes  into  port  and  loads  or  unloads 
goods  in  this  coimtry.  that  ship  may  only 
be  in  port  as  long  as  3,  or  4,  or  5,  or  some- 
times 15  hours,  but  seldom  more  than  a 
day,  because  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
contalnerization  shipping  practice:  speed 
and  hurry? 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  ask,  is  it  not 
true  that  a  negligence  case,  to  be  proven 
against  that  ship  which  leaves  port 
would  be  very  difficult,  because  the  ship 
would  have  left  port  long  before  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  has  been  determined, 
and  perhaps  long  before  It  is  determined 
whether  the  injury  will  be  fatal,  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  can  we  bring  that  ship  back  to 
that  port  If  It  had  something  wrong 
with  its  boom  or  something  wrong  with 
its  loading  and  imloadlng  mechanism, 
and  that  may  be  true  even  before  it  got 
back  to  its  own  port? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It  not  true 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  conditions  of  employment  imder 
which  a  man  has  to  work  and  the  condi- 
tions which  you  find  that  are  in  his  own 
hands  or  under  his  control,  that  in  this 
situation  they  are  only  under  the  control 
of  the  owner  of  the  ship? 

When  we  are  talking  about  third-party 
cases  In  automobile  accidents  and  things 


of  that  nature,  we  are  not  talking  about 
places  of  employment,  because  you  an 
there  In  that  place  In  your  own  car  when 
the  wreck  comes  about;  you  are  there  be- 
cause you  want  to  be  there  on  your  own. 
and  you  are  not  at  your  place  of 
employment. 

We  have  to  put  it  under  the  doctrine  of 
compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  early  days  of 
the  common  law,  we  have  wiped  that 
out  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  we 
have  to  prove  negligence,  and  in  this 
Instance  you  never  could  prove  negll- 
gence,  and  now  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  widow  anything,  give  her 
any  help  at  all,  because  any  lawyer  that 
takes  a  case  under  those  circumstances 
would  have  to  be  dumber  than  I  am  about 
the  law,  and  I  will  concede  that  I  am 
pretty  dumb  when  It  comes  to  law. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  Is  at  all  dumb. 
I  think  he  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head' 
One  of  the  leading  cases  on  the  subject, 
is  one  where  a  man  was  injured  In  the 
hold  of  a  ship  because  chocks  were  not 
properly  placed  imder  rolls  of  cardboard. 
There  was  no  way  that  man  going  in  the 
hold  could  know. that  some  stevedoring 
company,  say,  in  Brazil  had  put  dunnage 
instead  of  chocks  down  to  hold  two  heavy 
rolls  of  cardboard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the  longshoreman 
nor  the  stevedoring  company  can  control 
the  workers  environment;  In  that  In- 
stance he  ought  to  have  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  vessel. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
short  time  that  the  gentleman  has  to 
present  the  bill  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  he  has  raised  some  very  complex 
questions  that  this  House  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  before  being 
asked  to  vote  upon  it 

I  think  that  the  procedure  that  this 
measure  Is  being  considered  under  today 
is  absolutely  wrong,  to  give  this  gentle- 
man only  20  minutes  to  present  his  side 
of  the  issue.  It  is  unfair,  not  only  to  us 
but  to  the  millions  of  people  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  altogether  Impossi- 
ble to  discuss  Intelligently  In  the  time 
that  we  have  the  very  substantive  Issues 
with  respect  to  the  scuttling  of  the  doc- 
trine of  seaworthiness  and  the  Issues 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ECKHARDT)  has  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  support  the 
gentleman  and  urge  that  this  measure  be 
voted   down. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemaji  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quib.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  much- 
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oeeded  improvement  in  the  Longshore 
Compensation  Act. 

Because  the  time  is  so  short  my  exten- 
sion will  include  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  which  discuss  the  most  sub- 
Btantive  issues  Included  In  this  bill. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
position to  this  bill  from  a  smaU  group 
of  attorneys  is  disturbing.  There  are 
some  who  apparently  are  more  interested 
In  clogging  port  city  courts  than  In 
effectively  updating  the  Inadequate  bene- 
fits now  available. 

I  hope  the  House  will  reject  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  so  that  this  bill  will 
soon  be  on  the  President's  desk. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

The  questions  and  answers  follow: 

Questions  aito  ANSWKas 
Q.  The  present  law  covert  employees  work- 
ing on  navigable   waters.   Do   the    amend- 
nents  change  the  scope  of  coverage? 

A.  yes.  Tb«  present  law's  coverage  la 
Uoktted  to  employees  working  on  navigable 
vaUn.  Including  tboae  working  on  dry 
docks.  The  amenedments  will  extend  cover- 
sge  to  wharfs,  terminals,  marine  railways  and 
other  adjoining  areas  customarily  used  In 
building,  repairing,  loading,  or  unloading 
TCMels.  Also,  the  definition  of  "employee" 
U  clarified  by  the  amendments. 

The  latter  change  was  made  so  that  a  de- 
termination of  coverage  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  definition  of  "employee."  Under 
the  present  law  that  definition  U  so  vague 
that  the  determination  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  Injured  Individual  was 
working  for  a  covered  "employer."  The 
expansion  of  coverage  is  Intended  to  bring 
about  a  measure  of  compensation  uniform- 
ity applicable  to  persons  customarily  con- 
sidered to  be  working  in  the  business.  Thus, 
even  If  an  employee  does  not  happen  to  be 
over  navigable  waters  at  the  time  he  la  In- 
jured, he  will  be  covered  as  long  as  he  Is 
working  {ks  a  longshoreman  or  harborworker. 
whether  engaged  in  repairing  a  vessel  or  un- 
loading it. 

Q.  Are  adjustments  the  same  for  pertons 
injured  prior  to  enactment? 

A.  The^  too  will  get  adjustments,  but  the 
mechanism  Is  slightly  different.  If  a  per- 
son injured  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
amendments  was  awarded  the  maximum  ben- 
efit allowed  under  law  at  the  time  or  Injury, 
the  Secretary,  upon  enactment,  will  con- 
sider his  weekly  wage  to  be  the  national 
avwage  weekly  wage,  and  will  compute  bla 
benefits  accordingly,  treating  him.  as  though 
he  had  been  injured  just  after  enactment. 
Each  year  thereafter,  his  compensation  wlU 
be  adjusted  In  proportion  to  any  Increase  in 
the  national  average  vreekly  wage,  Jvist  as 
employees  Injured  subsequent  to  these 
amendments. 

If  a  person  Injured  prior  to  enactment  Is 
reoeiving  lees  than  the  maximum  allowable 
benefit  at  the  time  of  injury  or  death,  then 
the  Secretary  wUl  look  first  to  see  the  date 
of  his  Injiuy.  If  It  occurred  after  1946,  the 
weekly  wage  which  he  was  earning  at  the 
time  of  Injury  and  upon  which  his  benefits 
were  based,  will  be  considered  to  be  raised 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  that  took  place 
In  the  national  average  weekly  wage  since 
the  time  of  injury.  His  benefits  will  then  be 
recomputed  on  the  basis  of  this  new  higher 
amount.  He  will  also  be  entitled  to  annual 
increases  If  the  national  average  weekly  wage 
goes  up. 

If  his  Injury  occurred  prior  to  1947,  the 
same  kind  of  adjustment  wlU  be  made.  How- 
ever, since  BL8  data  on  national  average 
weekly  wage  is  available  only  for  the  years 
after  1946,  the  amendments  require  that  the 
Secretary  use  whatever  economic  data  he 
deems  relevant  In  order  to  determine  what 
the  appropriate  adjustment  for  the  pre- 1947 
period  should  be. 


Q.  Wm  thU  W«  change  the  6en«/tf«  avail- 
at>le  under  the  Act,  and,  if  so.  hoto? 

A.  The  Longshore  Act  now  prescribes  maxi- 
mums and  minlmums  for  weekly  compensa- 
tion. A  disabled  employee  may  receive  no 
more  than  $70  per  week  and,  unless  his  aver- 
age weekly  wage  was  less  than  SIS,  his  week- 
ly compensation  for  total  disability  may  not 
be  lesa  than  $18.  The  bill  raises  both  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum.  The  maximum 
Is  raised  over  a  three-year  period  by  a  slid- 
ing percentage  scale,  so  that  by  CXitober  1976, 
it  Is  200  percent  of  the  national  average 
weekly  wage.  The  minimum  Is  raised  to  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  national  average 
weekly  wage  unless  his  own  wage  Is  leas  than 
50%  of  the  national  average.  In  that  case 
he  must  receive  his  own  average  weekly 
wage.  Finally,  under  the  present  law,  there 
Is  a  total  compensation  maximum  of  $24,000 
applicable  In  all  cases  save  those  Involving 
permanent  total  disability  or  death.  The 
amendments  eliminate   this   maximum. 

Q.  Hoic  does  this  bill  deal  loith  the  prob- 
lem of  circular  liability  suits  and  how  does 
it  affect  the  existing  remedy  of  unseatcorthi- 
ness  to  which  longshoremen  are  now  entitled 
uTuler  ttu  law? 

A.  This  question  goes  to  one  of  the  most 
difficult     and    controversial     subjects    with 
which  this  bill  deals.  By  way  of  background, 
I  would  say  that  section  5  of  the  Longshore 
Act  now  provides  that  the  liability  of  the 
stevedore  to  pay  compensation  shall  be  ex- 
clusive  and  in  place  of  all  other  liability. 
However,  under  law  made  by  the  courts  In 
the  last  twenty-five  years  this  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusivity has  been  eroded.  Vessels  have  been 
held  to  be  liable  as  third  parties  for  injuries 
suffered  by  longshoremen  as  a  result  of  un- 
seaworthy  conditions,  even  though  the  un- 
seaworthiness was  caused,  created,  or  brought 
into  play  by  the  stevedore  or  an  employee  of 
the  stevedore  rather  than  the  vessel  or  any 
member  of  Its  crew.  Furthemaore,  the  vessel 
may  recover  the  damages  for  which  it  is  liable 
to  the  Injured  longshoremen  from  the  steve- 
dore   which    employed    the    longshoreman 
on    the    theory    that     the    stevedore     has 
breached  an  express  or  implied  warranty  of 
workmanlike  performance  to  the  vessel.  The 
end  result  is  that  despite  the  provision  In  the 
Act  which  limits  an  employer's  liabUlty  to  the 
compensation  and  medical  benefits  provided 
in  the  Act  a  stevedore  employer  is  indirectly 
liable  for  damages  to  an  Injured  longshore- 
man who  utilizes  the  technique  of  suing  the 
vessel  under  the  unseaworthiness  doctrine. 
These  circular  Uatoillty  suits  have  been  a 
very  controversial  aspect  of  the  present  law 
and  the  committee  noted  that  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  them  has  had  the  iinp»act 
of  forestaUlng  any  improvement  in  the  pres- 
ent Act  for  over  twelve  years.  The  bill  before 
us  today  deals  with  this  problem  in  a  sound 
and  responsible  way.  The  committee  report  on 
this  bill  explains  In  some  detail  the  present 
state  of  the  law  and  how  this  btll  would  cor- 
rect what  is  obviously  a  most  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  provisions  of  the  report  which  deal  with 
these  matters,  as  they  describe  in  consid- 
erable detail  how  the  existing  law  would 
be  changed.  That  explanation  reflects  my 
understanding  of  what  the  bill  wotild  do. 
However.  I  would  Just  note,  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, that  the  bill  would  allow  a  negli- 
gence action  against  the  vessel  as  a  third 
party  in  the  event  of  Injiiry  to  a  person 
covered  under  the  Act  which  Is  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  vesseL  However,  It  ex- 
pressly precludes  any  action  based  upon  the 
warranty  of  seaworthiness.  It  would  end  any 
circularity  by  providing  that  the  employer 
shall  not  be  liable  to  the  vessel  for  any  such 
damages,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  any 
agreements  or  warranties  to  the  contrary 
shall  be  void. 

Q.  How  does  this  bUl  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  Longshore  Act  to  sfioreside  areas? 


A.  The  present  Act  applies  only  with  re- 
spect to  Injuries  or  deaths  which  occur  tipon 
the  navigable  watera  of  the  United  States. 
Injuries  occurring  on  land  are  covered  by 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws.  Thus, 
there  Is  now  a  disparity  In  benefits  payable 
for  death  or  dlaabUlty  for  the  same  type  of 
Injury  depending  on  which  side  of  the  wa- 
ter's edge  and  In  which  Bute  the  accident 
occurs. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  correct  that  dis- 
parity. It  would  extend  coverage  to  Injuries 
or  deaths  sustained  on  any  adjoining  pier, 
wharf,  drydock,  terminal,  building  way,  ma- 
rine raUway.  or  other  adjoining  area  cus- 
tomarily U8«d  by  an  employer  in  unloading 
or  loading,  repalrtng,  or  building  s  vessel. 
It  would  cover  any  person  engaged  In  mari- 
time employment,  including  any  longshore- 
man or  other  person  engaged  In  longshorlng 
operations,  and  any  harbor -worker,  including 
a  ship  repairman,  shipbuilder  and  shlpbreak- 
er.  However.  It  would  not  Include  a  master 
or  member  of  a  crew  or  any  person  engaged 
by  the  master  to  load,  unload  or  repair  any 
small  v^«el  under  18  tons  net 

Q.  Why  is  there  a  difference  in  the  ad- 
justment formula  based  on  whether  an  indi- 
vidual injured  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
amendments  was  awarded  the  maximum 
allowable  benefits  under  the  Act? 

A.  Where  a  person  was  awarded  the  maxl- 
miim  allowable  benefit  under  the  Act,  It 
seems  juat  ajad  equitable  to  substitute  the 
national  average  weekly  wage  for  his  actual 
wage  for  the  purpose  of  computing  benefit*. 
Some  of  those  av»arded  the  maximum  bene- 
fit may  have  had  an  actual  wa«e  higher  than 
the  national  average  and  some  may  have 
had  an  actual  wage  lower  than  the  national 
average,  but  the  national  average  provides  an 
overall  fair  meaa\ire.  However,  If  the  Injured 
Individual  was  awarded  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  allowable  at  the  time  of  Injury, 
his  actual  wages  at  that  time  were  moert 
likely  lees  than  the  national  average.  Since 
the  Act's  primary  principle  is  to  compensate 
for  dlaabUlty  according  to  wages  being  earned 
at  the  time  of  Injury,  those  awarded  less 
than  the  r"^'""'™  benefits  would  receive 
an  unfair  wUidXall  U  their  benefits  after  en- 
actment of  the  amen<fcient«  were  keyed 
to  the  national  average  weekly  wage.  At  the 
same  time.  It  seemed  equitable  to  provide 
such  a  peraon  with  an  increase  in  benefits 
which  is  proportionate  to  the  increase  that 
has  taken  place  In  wage  levels  generally  since 
the  time  of  his  Injury. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  primary 
Impact  of  this  lower  alternate  adjustment 
formula  vrtll  occur  In  the  District  of  Ciolum- 
bU.  As  you  know,  the  Longshore  Act  U  the 
workman's  compensation  statute  apollcable 
to  private  employment  In  the  District.  The 
District  has  a  larger  segment  of  lU  em- 
ployees who  were  awarded  less  than  maxi- 
mum benefits  than  In  the  maritime  indus- 
tries subject  to  the  Longshore  Act. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  administrative 
changes  which  thU  bill  would  make  in  the 
longshore  program.? 

A.  The  bUl  wotild  make  a  number  of 
changes  designed  to  improve  the  effectlve- 
neas  of  the  program.  I  will  nientlon  a  few  of 
these.  First,  the  hill  would  amend  the  Act 
to  make  clear  that  all  hearings  under  the 
Act  are  to  be  conducted  In  conformity  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  that 
they  will  be  conducted  by  hearing  examlnew 
who  are  qualified  under  that  Act.  Secondly. 
the  bUl  would  establish  an  administrative 
Benefits  Review  Board  to  review  decisions 
with  respect  to  claims  raising  substantial 
questions  of  fact  or  law . 

Q.  What  standard  of  review  wUl  the  Board 

us^T 

A.  The  findings  of  fact  In  the  decision  un- 
der review  by  the  Board  shall  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  suhstantial  evidence  on  UM 
record  considered  as  a  whole. 

<J.  WiU  the  Boards  decisions  be  reviewable 
in  the  courts? 


I 
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A   Tee    They    wlU   be   reviewable   In   tbe  aga  for  Uie  lurrtvlag  spouae  U  railed  bf  the  there  is  an.  existing  staff  structure  the  In- 

Court  of  Appeals,  bill  to   50  percent   and   the  percentage   for  creaaed  admlnlatratlve  costs  would  be  mlnl- 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  present  each  dependent  child  Is  raised  to  16%  per-  mal.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  not  been 

law,  review  of  decisions  by  deputy  commls-  cent.  The  Acfs  present  toUl  compensaUon  able  to  give  a  Arm  estimate  of  the  additional 

sloners  Is  through  Injunction  proceedings  in  maximum  of  68^  percent  of  the  deceased's  administrative   cost,    because   of   the   many 

the  District  Courts.  average  wage  Is  retained,  but  the  bill  pro-  varlablas  Involved,  but  Indicate  somewhere 

A   second   change   which   this   bUl   would  vide*  that  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  around     $2.8    mUllon     additional    wUl    be 

make  wo'old  be  to  provide  for  a  new  pro-  deceased   will   be   considered   to   be   not  less  needed.  Ciurent  administrative  costs  are  11.4 

cedure  to  obtain  impartial  medical  evalua-  than  the  national  average  weekly  wage  un-  million,  which  would  mean  a  total  of  $4.27 

tlons  in  contested  cases.  leas  his  average   weekly   wage,   as   adjtisted  million  upon  enactment  for  administration. 

Q.  How  teould  this  new  procedure  work?  to  reflect  the  subsequent  percentage  Increase  The   point   should   be   made   that  persona 

A.  Ether  party  might  request  an  examlna-  in  the  national  average  wage  is  leas  than  the  injured  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act 

tlon  by  a  physician  employed  or  selected  by  national  average.  In  such  a  case,  the  death  will  not  be  compensated  with  Federal  funds, 

the    Secretary,    and    following    that    either  ijeneflts  will  be  baaed  on  the  adjiisted  aver-  Their  benefits  will  be  paid  for  by  employers 

party.  If  dlssatUfled  with  the  results  of  this  age  weekly  wage  of  the  deceased.  through  compensation  Insiirance. 

examination,  may  request  a  further  exam-  <J.  Even  teith  t/v«  rate  of  inflation  »lowed  vawmcn  of  coi.tJMBiA  kmplotxx  covbuob 

InaUon  by  one  or  more  physicians  employed  doicn,  we  aU  expect  coits  to  continue  to  riae  _^^  ^  ^^^  impact  of  thU  biU  on  the 

or  selected  by  the  Secretary.  somewhat.  The  benefit  level  aeema  adequate  ^J^^^^  ^.  columbiaT 

Another  change  provided  In  thU  bill  would  for  today*  situation.  }>ut  what  about  the  ^  District  of  Columbia  employees  have 
require  the  Secretary,  upon  requMt.  to  pro-  fi^f^^'jl  .„.„*„.„♦.  ,„m„^-  »r,  ^h«t  been  covered  under  the  Longshoremen's  and 
vide  persons  covered  by  the  Act  with  In-  A.  Tlxs  amendments  Include  an  adjust-  worker's  Compen^tlon  Act  since 
formation  and  assistance  relating  to  the  ment  feature  to  cover  such  contlngencl«^  i^a  At  The  time  this  Was  done  as  a  matter 
Act's  coverage  and  compensation  and  the  ^«  ^f  Ji;*^,^^„'f,,f«yed  to  wage  ^re««  ^r^^^enlence,  but  the  Longshoremen's  Act 
proc«lures  for  obtaining  this  compensation,  ^,  *^«  ""^^^^i^^^,^/.^  ^  ?lhS  bas  become  a  sort  of  catch-aU  for  Federal 
including  assistance  In  processing  a  claim,  this  way.  Bach  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  .j  coveraae  for  other  soeclal 
The  SecAtary  would  have  discretion  to  pro-  will  compute  the  percentage  Increase  of  the  fe^'^^^^^^^'^bJ^^  c^erTcom- 
v.de  perso^covered  by  the  Act  with  legal  na«onal  ^-^^"-^  -«^  '^^^  ^tS^  S^f^^dSn^ffS^'sSl 
assistance  In  processing  these  claims.  If  re-  wage  over  that  of  the  P^jlo^s  year.  If  there  ^  ^^  „  drUllng  rigs  on  the  Continental 
quested  to  do  so.  The  Secretary  is  requlrwl  has  been  no  increase,  benefits  remain  un-  °^  ,J^°"  °"  iruiiu^  ng-  uu  ^„  ,.uuLmeii«i 
to  provide  employees  receiving  compensa-  changed.  If  me«  hasbeen  an  Incxe^  £e^use  the  District  of  Columbia  has  no 
tion  information  on  medical,  manpower  and  At  levels  will  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  responslbUlty  of  Con- 
vocational  rehabilitation  »«rv>ce*.  and  to  as-  ''^"•'^  nai^tm>^t.  tor  ?«s  to  enact  compensation  laws.  Because  of 
SrvlSrtvSe"^  ""  "'           *  pe?«,S'Tn^/<^'J^o!-%^t^f  S^m^t'S  STblstoric  devel^ment  It  Is  felt  that  the 

"'^rbU-rr'^ives  injured  employees  free-  [^J,''^rS/'3trir«rL"^'i^*^  S  f^^^^ l^^'^^^tJ^^^tSTcTn.^. 

dom  to  choose   their  own   phy»lc^^  ^ijom  f^*^^*  ^^,^/''"  J^^^f  !*  ^  ^ton  Act.  The  polnT^uld  also  be  ^t. 

among  those  designated  as  authorized  phy-  'J^J^'  ^*  insurance  cannot  be  retro-  ^^^  ^  „,  benefits,  that  It  would 

slclans  by  the  Secretary.  Under  present  law  acHve.  »,r.r«ixr«»n«iv«   tn   tranafer   District   of 

the  employee  Is  limited  to  a  panel  of  physl-  ,^^  J^'"'!^^^^;  ^°-  1'^,^^  ^^,  S,l^Tu  '^pToyL    to  ^  FeSS    Em°f 

T^l:^:^S  '"•  """'''           *'"  fund^^^rrun^d^T^o^w^fl^^^'b"  'a^tl  Ployees  CompeUtlon  Act  (F^A) .  T^e  fol- 

■-^^^m^  provides   for   a   number  of  benefit  payments  where  there  1,  no  survivor  lowing  comparison  makes  this  point  clearly: 

other  administrative  changes  In  the  existing  and  by  fines  and  penalties  levied  under  the  wxekly  BXMxrrrs 

law.  Act.     The     proposed     amendments     would  Benefit  level:  Minimum 

Q.   Will  thi3  bUl  channe  the  benefits  avail-  strengthen  the  financing  of  the  fund  by  pro-  tongshoremen's 

able  under  thU  Act,  and.  if  so,  howT  vldlng  for  assessments  against  carriers  and  ^^  ^j  ^j^  National  average  weekly  wage 

A    There  are   three  parts  to  the  benefit  self -Insrired  employers.  (50%  oi  «140=$70) 

structure  of  the  present  law,   and  the  blU  The  amendments  provide  that  50  percent  nrA 

affects  two  of  these.  The  first  aspect  la  that  of  the  cost  of  the  initial  and  annual  adjust-  rm^uA. 

under  present  law,  compensation  is  based  on  ments  made  in  the  benefits  of  persons  Injiired  "70%    of   the    first   step    of   a   08-3   rate 

the  Injured  Individual's  average  weekly  wage,  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bUl  wUl  be  paid  ($70.«3). 

Generally,  he  gets  as  compensation  for  his  from  the  "second  lnj\iry  fund."  Thus  these  Benefit  level:  Maximum 

injury  %  of  his  average  weekly  wage  at  the  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  covered  industries  tonjfs/ioremen's 

time   of   Injury.   This   basic   formiola   Is  re-  as  a  whole.  The  fund  wUl  be  beefed  up  by  $i87  (upon  enactment)  to  increase  to  $380 

talned  by  the  amendments.  Second,  the  law  an  Inmiedlate  Interest-free  Government  loan  by  1975. 

prescribes    maximums    and    mlnlmums    fc«'  which  must  be  paid  back  within  5  years  from  FECA 

weekly  ccmpensatlon.   A  disabled   employee  the   fund   on    a   schedule   arranged   by   the  .jj^^    ^j    ^^^   ^^^    g^—    ^j   ^^   GS-ia   rate 

may  receive  no  more  than  $70  per  week  and.  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  other  50  percent  of  («454  8g) 

unless  his  avearge  weekly  w^ge  wss  less  than  the  adjustment  costs  will  be  funded  directly                      ' 

$18,  his  weekly  compensation  for  total  dls-  by  the  Government  through  appropriations.  Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
ability  may  be  not  less  than  $18.  The  blU  coffrs  about  ready  tO  vote  now,  I  think  we 
raises  both  the  maximum  and  the  minimum.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  sho»iId  again  bear  in  mind  an  agreement 
The  maximum  18  raised  over  a  three-year  a.  Th*  only  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern-  was  reached  between  the  employers  and 
Sr?St^Lt  VoVi^^r^^^^J^^nt  rf  t^I  '^•^^  '°'  increasing  benefits  under  the  Long-  the  employees'  union,  the  people  who  are 
aL5°-nScutu^'^&"'^  -^S  Srfi^^or'thoZ.^n.'^'^VhVh^^^^^^  responsible  to  represent  the  men  who 
mintaum  leased  to  not  leas  than  50  per-  ^J'^*"J^!^!r„P'^hiI^*'„Vlre^Sow;  WOrk  as  longshoremen. 
cent  of  the  national  average  weekly  wage  "i'^^P^f^'f"^  t^'^"  'L'.  *"  t,^  The  question  also  before  here  is  what 
unless  tbe  totally  dibbled  individual's  aver-  ^'.^'^  S^^^e^^.'^nir^' «tC^  happens  to  compensation.  We  ought  to 
*!!  '.**.*  r  ^*  \  ix*  k"  °  -  t^'ill,,^  two  thousand  persons  In  this  category  (IJ500  increase  the  compensation  under  the 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  "^f,*^"'^!,  P«[^°»-  under  the  current  Longshore  provisions  and  Longshoremen's  Act.  They  cannot  go  to 
r£  fZTtn^  Z"  tv,.  n^Monl^^™  In  *«>  ^  DC)  ■  P^vate  Industry  will  pay  50%  a  State  In  order  to  have  their  compensa- 
s^h  TcJ>  toe  inmvidua^^ii  Z7^e  hi^  °'  *^«  <=«»*  °'  ^*  increases  for  these  persons,  tlon  increased.  We  are  the  ones  that  have 
IdSs^Ter^  w^ekir^  Anl^y  v^d«  ^  ^*  ,^5?"^  °°?^*"*H""'t^''L*^  ^  ^"^  ^t.  They  are  way  below  the  Fed- 
the  present  la^  there  isTtotal  compensa-  other  half.  Those  costs  are  estimated  to  be  ^^.^  Employees  Compensation  Act,  for 
tion  maximum,  applicable  in  all  cases  save  *■  follows.  example,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  with 
those  Involving  permanent  total  disability  or  (In  mllllona  of  dollars]  respect  to  the  District  of  Coltunbia  em- 
death,  of  $34,000.  The  amendments  eliminate      1978 1.  16  pioyg^g    f^j^  ^  -^q^^  not  be  fair  to  the 

''tTThramendments  chan^  the  death  IS!  i:::::::::::::::::":::::::::::  1:S  'P'^j^^^r^L''l^m^''Z 

benefits?                                                          1978 - i»5  drawing  benefits  by  just  increasing  the 

A   Yes   Under  present  law,  the  maximum     19T7 3. 08  cost  to  the  compsinies,  SO  there  we  pro- 

auowed   for  funeral  expenses   is   $400    The  ^^^^^    ^ate^^    of    current    average  vide  that  the  Federal  Government  shaU 

bUl  raises  this  maxlmtim  to  $1000.  Also,  a  ^^..     „,.^  „,  .q,  »^«^i  .k»™  ,,  vxc   r.f  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost, 

surviving  wife  or  dependent  husband  Is  now  *«»"y  '»»^'  °'  •9'-  ^*"^  »^*^«  Is  50%  of  ^'-^^  sJiT  agree  with  this.  The  only  thing 

entlUed  to  compensatory  payments  equaUng  ^''^°'^^..^^„  -dditlonal  cost  to  the  Gov-  left.  reaUy.  on  which  there  is  a  big  argU- 

35  percent  of  the  deceased's  average  wage  lue  oniy  otner  aaanionai  ooei  lo  tne  uov  _    '  ^  <~1  ,.,  ^  j^<.^„„  „,  ,„„„,„_+v,i„occ 

and    18   percent   of   the   deceased'^  average  emment  would  be  that  tacurred  In  admm-  ment  is  OTl  the  doctrine  of  seaworthmess. 

wage  for  eecb  dependent  chUd.  The  percent-  istering  the  provisloDs  of  the   bill.   Since  That  doctrine  is  retained  for  the  seamen. 
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Xljftt  is  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  pointed  out.  ...«„„ 

Seamen  have  a  different  situation. 
They  are  under  a  situation  of  obedience, 
because  they  are  on  a  vessel  for  long 
neriods  of  time,  and  the  vessel  has  to 
have  complete  Uability  for  everything 
they  do.  However,  the  longshoremen,  who 
both  work  on  the  dock  and  on  the  ships, 
should  not  be  covered  the  same  way  aa 
the  seamen. 

It  appeared  so  to  us  and,  therefore,  we 
dropped  the  doctrine  of  liability  for  those 
individuals  who  work  for  the  stevedoring 
companies.  The  shipowner  is  still  Uable 
for  any  negligence  that  may  be  brought 
ft^Unst  him.  So  longshoremen  are  pro- 
tected in  that  regard  as  well.  Other  than 
that  they  are  treated  as  though  they 
were  on  the  docks. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  this  problem  hav- 
ing faced  us  so  long,  this  committee 
came  out  with  an  equitable  solution  that 
we  should  go  with,  and  we  should  not 
make  these  individuals  who  might  be  in- 
jured in  the  time  that  we  are  waiting  for 
another  Congress  to  meet  again  to  be  de- 
nied the  kind  of  compensation  that  a 
person  ought  to  have  in  this  day  and  age. 
I  would  also  like  to  confirm  my  reply 
of  few  minutes  ago  to  the  gentlemen 
from  California  (Mr.  Burtom)  that  this 
biU  will  not  change  any  rights  acquired 
prior  to  enactment.  This  biU  will  not 
have  any  retroactive  effect. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  point  out. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  union 
locals,  the  strongest  opposition  to  this 
bill  comes  from  a  certain  group  of  law- 
yers who  specialize  in  third-party  ac- 
tions. Some  of  these  lawyers  have  been 
crawling  all  over  Capitol  Hill  this  past 
week  going  from  one  congressional  of- 
fice to  another  lobbying  against  this  bill 
and  disseminating  false  information  as 
to  the  benefits  that  will  be  up-dated  and 
also  stating  that  the  longshoremen  third- 
party  suits  would  be  abolished.  As  you 
know  this  is  absolutely  untrue. 

I  question  the  motives  of  these  attor- 
neys, and  I  do  so  advisedly.  I  would  like 
to  mention  to  the  membership  of  this 
House  that  I,  too,  am  an  attorney  and 
have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  more  than  40  years 
ago.  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  com- 
pensation practices  not  only  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  but  also  with  the  Federal 
practice.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  and 
respect  for  the  legal  profession  and  its 
members. 

I  want  to  point  out.  also,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  and  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  opposes  this 
biU. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  is- 
sue here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  very,  very  plain 
and  simple:  It  is  whether  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  desirious  of  upgrading 
and  improving  the  benefits  of  this  act  for 
800,000  longshoremen  and  their  widows 
and  dependent  children  or  helping  a 
small  group  of  lawyers  who  specialize  In 
third-party  suits. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  "ELB..  12006, 


a  bill  to  amend  the  Longahoremoi's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  The 
revision  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  la 
urgent  and  long  overdue.  The  last  up- 
dating of  benefits  for  longshoremen  tocA 
place  in  1961. 

Longshoremen  and  harbor  workers  are 
vitally  dependent  upon  the  Longshore- 
m«i'8  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  for  protection  against  the  hard- 
ships resulting  from  industrial  injury. 
There  has  been  for  many  years  a  great 
need  for  an  increase  and  liberalisation 
of  the  benefits  under  the  act.  Longshor- 
Ing  ranks  second  only  to  coal  mining  as 
the  most  hazardous  occupation  in  our 
Nation  and  the  rate  of  occupational  in- 
juries continues  to  remain  far  above  the 
national  average. 

Longshoremen  enter  a  new  and  rela- 
tively uncontrolled  workplace  with  each 
ship  that  ties  up  to  a  pier.  Cargo  loaded 
elsewhere  may  be  poorly  stowed,  tempo- 
rary decks  may  be  overloaded,  machin- 
ery may  not  be  tied  in  place,  there  may 
be  rats  and  many  unforeseen  dangers  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  workers.  These 
are  some  of  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  high  accident  rate  and  mean  that 
every  longshoreman  stands  a  good 
chance  of  needing  the  benefits  and  pro- 
tection of  the  act.  They  are  not  receiv- 
ing today  that  protection. 

Longshoremen  and  their  families,  who 
must  depend  on  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act  in 
the  event  of  occupational  injury,  are  be- 
ing seriously  shortchanged  by  the  celling 
set  11  years  ago  at  a  maximum  weekly 
benefit  of  $70.  It  can  change  a  relatively 
minor  injury  into  a  financial  tragedy. 

The  Longshore  Act  has  served  as  the 
compensation  program  for  98  percent  of 
the  longshore  Injuries  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  it  should  be 
modernized  now  to  meet  the  work  injury 
needs  of  all  covered  workers  and  their 
families. 

I  have  always  bem  and  am  a  great 
advocate  for  third-party  suite  by  long- 
■shoremen  against  the  ship  or  shipown- 
ers for  damages  under  the  "seaworthi- 
ness doctrine."  Even  though  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  revealed  that 
in  recent  years  third  party  suits  filed  in 
the  U.S.  courts  represent  only  2  per- 
cent of  longshoremen  injuries  r^orted 
under  the  act. 

Because  B.R.  12006  does  provide  di- 
rect action  against  vessels  as  third  par- 
ties in  suits  for  claimed  negligence;  be- 
cause it  increases  the  maximum  weekly 
benefits  in  the  first  year  to  $167  from 
$70;  because  it  provides  for  free  choice 
by  doctors  by  the  employees;  because  it 
provides  for  the  payment  of  attorney's 
fee  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  In  con- 
tested cases;  because  It  eliminates  the 
maximum  of  $24,000  in  temporary 
total  disability  claims;  and  because  It 
extends  coverage  which  was  limited  to 
the  ship  in  the  old  bill— to  the  piers, 
wharves,  and  termlnaJs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  to  insure  that 
injured  longshoremen  and  harbor  work- 
ers and  their  families  will  no  longer  have 
to  face  financial  disaster  resulting  from 
occupational   injury  in  this  extremely 


hazardous  industry.  It  is  most  necessary 
to  improve  and  restore  the  Longshore 
Act  to  its  former  place  of  prominence  in 
the  field  of  workmoi's  compensatlnn 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
HR.  12006.  which  is  titled  the  "Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Com- 
pensation Act  Amendment  of  1971." 

I  oppose  this  proposed  legislation,  be- 
cause the  economic  consequences  which 
would  result  from  its  enactment  would 
be  devastating  to  many  employers,  espe- 
cially those  In  the  construction  industry 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  construction  business,  the  work- 
men's compCTisatlon  premiums  are  based 
upon  $100  of  payroll,  and  are  determined 
through  various  codes.  For  steel  erection. 
the  codes  provide  percentages  ranging 
from  6  to  25  percent.  Thus,  the  premiums 
range  from  $6  to  $25  per  $100  of  payroll. 
When  such  benefits  are  doubled,  the  ef- 
fective rates  will  be  doubled  also. 

On  many  construction  projects,  at  least 
50  percent  of  cost  is  direct  field  labor. 
Using  a  figure  of  $1  million  u  a  project 
cost  as  an  example,  a  field  labor  woiic- 
men's  compensation  premium  rate  of  18 
percent  involves  a  cost  of  $150,000:  and 
a  doubling  of  benefits  in  tills  case  will 
raise  this  cost  to  $300,000. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are 
many  oxistruction  projects  presently 
running  some  1^^  to  2  years  into  the 
future,  on  which  contracts  have  been  let. 
The  companies  involved  computed  their 
workmen's  compensation  costs  in  their 
original  bids,  of  course,  and  now  any  in- 
creased cost  in  this  area  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  individual  companies  as  far 
as  these  contracts  are  concerned.  This 
will  involve  very  heavy  losses  in  some 
cases. 

Inasmuch  as  the  effective  date  of  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  this 
short  period  of  time  will  create  an  impos- 
sible hardship  upon  these  individual  com- 
panies, as  a  result  of  which  some  of  the 
smaller  construction  companies  in  the 
District  will  be  facing  financial  ruin. 

For  this  reason,  this  legisiotloQ  wocdd 
have  to  be  altered  substantially  as  far 
as  its  effect  upon  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bia Workmen's  Compensation  Act  Is  con- 
cerned, in  order  to  ease  the  impact  of  its 
provisions  up>on  the  construction  in- 
dustry in  the  city.  More  reasonable  limits 
must  be  placed  on  some  of  the  increased 
benefits,  and  above  all  an  effective  date 
would  have  to  be  provided  which  would 
permit  a  reasonable  and  workable  period 
of  adjustment  for  all  parties. 

In  its  present  form,  therefore,  I  op- 
pose this  bill  as  it  would  create  unbear- 
able hardship  and  financial  disaster  for 
some  of  the  companies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  12006.  legislation  to  amend 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act. 

The  need  for  updating  of  the  act  has 
long  been  recognized  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Both  workers  and  management 
have  a  strong  interest  in  improving  the 
act  so  that  it  wiU  better  accomplish  its 
intended    purposes.    It    has    not    been 
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amended  since  1961,  when  the  maxlmxun 
benefit  for  a  worker  was  set  at  $70  a 
week.  With  wages  now  averaging  more 
than  $200  a  week  In  some  ports,  it  Is 
time  to  Increase  benefits  8Uid  make  other 
improvements  tn  keeping  with  current 
needs. 

Adequate  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  are  essential  not  only  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  injured  employees,  but 
by  assuring  tliat  the  employer  bears  the 
cost  of  the  unsafe  conditions,  serving  to 
strengthen  the  employer's  incentive  to 
provide  the  fullest  measure  of  on-the-job 
safety. 

One  of  the  provisions  most  difflcult  to 
resolve  has  concerned  the  seaworthiness 
doctrine  under  which  the  shipowner  Is 
liable  for  aaiy  Injury  regardless  of  fault. 
At  present,  shipping  companies  are  gen- 
erally successful  In  recovering  the  dam- 
ages for  which  they  are  held  liable  to  in- 
jured longshoremen  from  the  stevedore's 
employer  on  theories  of  express  or  im- 
plied warranty,  thereby  transferring 
their  liability  to  the  actual  employer  of 
the  longshoreman.  This  circuitous 
method  of  compensation,  however,  not 
only  falls  to  pinpoint  safety  incentive, 
but  Involves  excessive  legal  work  and 
fees.  H.R  12006  provides  that  the  vessel 
shall  be  liable  for  damages  as  a  third 
party  in  cases  where  the  worker  is  in- 
jured through  the  fault  of  the  vessel. 
just  as  is  the  case  of  land -based  non- 
maritime  industries. 

Under  the  bUl.  benefits  are  raised  to 
an  expected  two-thirds  of  the  average 
weekly  wage  for  most  workers.  This 
added  protection  for  the  worker  and  his 
family  is  a  primary  reason  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  in  addition  to  further 
improvements  In  survivor  benefits,  and 
the  benefit  .structure. 

In  view  of  the  broad  support  for  this 
measure  in  the  Industry  and  within  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. I  ask  its  approval  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  brief 
comment  Is  to  Indicate  my  support  for 
the  pending  bill.  When  consideration  of 
proposals  to  amend  the  Lxjngshoremen's 
Act  began  earlier  in  the  Congress,  many 
of  us  felt  that  agreement  on  an  accept- 
able bill  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. However,  as  the  subcommittee  gave 
the  matter  its  sustained  attention,  prog- 
ress was  made. 

AD  of  us.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
agreed  that  benefit  levels  had  to  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  law  levels  es- 
tablished more  than  10  years  ago.  All  of 
us  also  agreed  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  eliminate,  or  at  the  very  least, 
diminish  the  inequities  arising  out  of  the 
third-party  suits  permitted  under  the  ex- 
isting law. 

Happily,  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  reasonable  and  willing  to 
compromise  even  where  the  compromise 
did  not  fully  satisfy  them.  And  then,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  wide 
agreement  among  virtually  all  of  the 
parties  In  interest  cm  the  bill  now  before 
us.  The  employing  shipowners,  the  steve- 
doring firms,  the  unions  involved,  the 
Department  of  Labor  speaking  for  the 
administration,  and  members  of  the  La- 


bor Committees  in  both  Chambers  ham- 
mered out  the  pending  measure. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  all  who  are  most 
vitally  and  materially  concerned.  It  cor- 
rects longstanding  inadequacies  and  in- 
equities. In  fact.  It  is  so  good  a  bill  that 
it  might  well  serve  in  many  respects  sis 
a  model  for  other  public  agencies  that 
deal  with  workmen's  compensation.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  bill  which  ia  identical  with  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
favorably  by  our  full  committee,  and 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  any  minor- 
ity report.  I  hope  the  measure  will  not 
only  pass  in  the  Congress,  but  that  it  will 
be  signed  by  the  President,  and  be  on  the 
statute  books  within  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that 
as  we  hasten  toward  adjournment,  we 
may  not  be  doing  full  justice  to  some  of 
the  legislation  before  us  and  I  am  afraid 
that  this  is  the  case  with  H.R.  12006,  the 
proposed  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amendments 
of  1972. 

There  is  no  question  than  an  increase 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Act  Is  long  overdue. 
Moreover,  the  extension  of  those  benefits 
to  employees  of  the  stevedore  who  are 
injured  dockslde  is  certainly  warranted. 
To  do  so,  however,  at  the  expense  of  the 
workmen's  right  to  a  full  damage  remedy 
upon  a  breach  by  the  vessel  owner  of  its 
obligation  to  provide  a  seaworthy  vessel 
results  in  little  more  than  bogus  legis- 
lation. 

Contrary  to  the  suggestion  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  remedy  of  unsea- 
worthiness was  extended  to  longshore- 
men because  of  the  singularly  dangerous 
occupational  hazard  of  the  Industry.  As 
in  the  case  of  seamen,  a  vessel  and  Its 
appurtenances  represent  an  ever  pres- 
ent danger  to  men  working  about  her; 
but.  unlike  seamen  who  serve  abosu-d  her. 
the  vessel  and  its  peculiar  dangers  ase 
unknown  to  the  longshoremen  and  Its 
hazards  are  greatly  Increased  when 
hatches  are  broken  and  gear  is  operated 
during  loading  and  unloading. 

The  doctrine  of  unseaworthiness  wsw 
extended  to  longshoremen  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  recognition  that  the 
trade  was,  is,  and  will  always  be,  danger- 
ous and  that  "human  overhead"  will 
ever  be  a  part  of  the  industry.  The 
remedy  of  absolute  fault  simply  shifts 
the  terrible  economic  burden  from  those 
least  able  to  afford  these  tragedies,  the 
laborer  and  his  fsunlly,  to  the  business 
that  benefits  from  his  labors  and.  can 
spread  the  cost  of  this  "human  over- 
head" throughout  the  industry  through 
negligible  price  increases  and  Insurance. 

To  relegate  the  longshoremen's  claim 
to  negligence  is  to  igix>re  the  evidentiary 
problem  Involved  in  establishing  the  ele- 
ments of  notice,  control,  and  basic  facts 
against  tlie  defendant  several  thousand 
miles  away  who  has  complete  control 
over  the  equipment  and  men  that  cau^ 
the  injury.  The  abolition  of  the  third- 
party  cause  of  action  of  unseaworthiness 
Is  tantamount  to  abolishing  all  third - 
party  remedies  for  longshoremen,  leaving 
them  in  a  worse  economic  and  legal 


position  than  their  shoredde  cousins  who 
labor  imder  less  dangerous  conditions. 

Moreover,  the  legislative  repeal  of  the 
Yacka  decision  simply  Invites  a  con- 
spiracy of  vessel  owners  and  stevedores 
to  obviate  entirely  all  third-party  reme- 
dies which  are  otherwise  available  to 
ahoreslde  employees. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  to  defeat  this  ill- 
conceived  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  DAmM.s)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R 
12006. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  48,  noes  31. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  198,  nays  71,  not  voting  162,  aa 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  447] 
YEAS— 198 


Abzug 

Porsythe 

McKevltt 

Adams 

Prellnghuysen 

HcKlnney 

Addabbo 

Prey 

Madden 

Anderson, 

Garmatz 

Mallary 

Calif. 

Oaydos 

Mann 

Archer 

Ooldwater 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Arends 

Goodling 

Mazzolt 

BadUlo 

Qraaao 

Meeds 

Baker 

Gray 

Melcher 

Barrett 

Green.  Pa. 

Metcalfe 

Belcher 

Griffiths 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Bergland 

Grover 

Ulller.  Ohio 

Betta 

Gubser 

nana.  Art.. 

Blester 

Hal  pern 

Mills,  Md. 

Bingham 

Hammer- 

ICnish 

BlatnUc 

Bchmldt 

Mink 

Boggs 

Hansen.  Idaho 

MltcheU 

Brademas 

Harrington 

Moorhead 

Brasco 

Harsha 

Mosher 

Bray 

Harvev 

Murphy,  m. 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Hastings 

Myers 

Brown.  Olllo 

Hathaway 

Nedzl 

Broywn.  N.O. 

Heinz 

Nix 

Buchanan 

Helatoskl 

Obey 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Henderson 

O'Hara 

Burleson,  Tex. 

O'Konskl 

Burton 

Hicks.  Wash. 

O'NeUl 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

HUlls 

Patten 

Carlaon 

Hogan 

Pepper 

Carney 

Hollfleld 

Pike 

Carter 

Hosmer 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Price,  Ul. 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  Cailf 

Qule 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ballsback 

ChlBholm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Range! 

Clausen, 

Karth 

Reld 

DonH. 

Keith 

Rhodes 

Clawson,  Del 

Kemp 

Rlegle 

Cleveland 

King 

Roberts 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kluczynskl 

RoblBon,  N.T. 

Conable 

Koch 

Rodlno 

Conover 

Kyi 

Boe 

Coughlin 

Kyros 

Rooney,  Pa. 

C'olver 

Landgrebe 

Roy 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Landrum 

Roybal 

Dellenback 

Latta 

Ruppe 

Dorn 

Leggett 

Ruth 

Downing 

Lennon 

St  Germain 

Drinan 

Lent 

Sarbanes 

Dulskl 

Lloyd 

Scheuer 

Duncan 

Long.  Md. 

Schneebell 

Ellberg 

Lujan 

Schwengel 

Erlenbom 

McClorv 

Shoup 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McColllster 

Slkes 

Fish 

McCulloch 

Slack 

Flood 

McDade 

Smith,  Calif. 

Foley 

McBwen 

Springer 

Ford, 

McFaU 

Stanton, 

WlUlam  D. 

McKay 

J.  WUllam 
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StMCl 

atsl«er.Wls. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Teague,  Calif, 
nsman 
Ultaian 
Vsnder  Jsgt 

Vanlk 

wmums 

Veysay 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 

Whalley 
White 

Wyman 
Zablockl 

Whltehurst 

Zlon 

Wiggins 

Zwscb 

NAYS— 71 

Abernetby 

Plynt 

Pasanaan 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Fraser 

Patman 

.Uhley 

Gettys 

Pickle 

Asplnall 
Bennett 
Bevlll 

Clonzalez 

GrlflOn 

Gude 

Poage 

Powell 

H«rtck 

Breaux 

Hagui 

Rses 

Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broyhlll.  V*. 
camp 
Collier 

Hall 

Beuss 

Hechler,  W.  V» 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rosenthal 

HuU 

Satterfleld 

mint 

Saylor 

Oolmw 

Jacobs 

Sebellus 

Conyers 

Jarman 

Shrlver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Jonas 

Spence 

DanlelBon 

Kastenmeier 

Stephens 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kazen 

Stubblefleld 

dels  Garza 

McCloakey 

SuUivan 

Dennis 

MacdonAld, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dent 

Mass. 

Whltten 

Erkhardt 

Mahon 

Wydler 

Edwards.  Ala. 

MathU,  Ga. 

Yates 

Edwards,  Oallf 

.  Montgomery 

Young,  Pla. 

Bshleman 

Natcher 

Young,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING— 162 

Abbltt 

Esch 

PeUy 

Abouresk 

Evans,  Colo. 

Perkins 

Alexander 

Pasceil 

Pettis 

Anderson,  JXL 

Flndley 

Peyser 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

Plmie 

Tenn. 

Flowers 

Podell 

Andrews, 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Price,  Tex. 

N.Dak. 

Fountain 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Annunzlo 

Frenzel 

Puclnskl 

Ashbrook 

Fulton 

PurceU 

Aspln 

Fuqua 

QulUen 

Baring 

Galtflanakls 

RandaU 

Beglcb 

Gallagher 

Rogers 

Bell 

Giatmo 

Roncallo 

Blaggl 

Gibbons 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Green.  Oreg. 

Rostenkowskl 

Blanton 

Gross 

Roush 

Boland 

Haley 

Rousselot 

Boiling 

HamUton 

Runnels 

Bow 

Haniey 

Sandman 

Broomfleld 

Hanna 

Scherle 

Brotzman 

Hansen.  Wash 

Schmitz 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hawkins 

Scott 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hays 

Seiberllng 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hubert 

Shipley 

Byron 

Horton 

Slsk 

CabeU 

Howard 

Skubltz 

Caffery 

Hungate 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Ichord 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Celler 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Snyder 

Cbappell 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Staggers 

Clancy 

Keating 

Stanton. 

Clark 

Kee 

James  V. 

Clay 

Kuykendall 

Steele 

Collins,  m. 

Link 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conte 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Corman 

McClure 

Symington 

Cotter 

McCormack 

Taloott 

Crane 

McDonald, 

Terry 

Curlln 

Mich. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Davis,  B.C. 

McMillan 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mailliard 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Martin 

Thone 

Dellums 

Matsunaga 

UdaU 

Denholm 

Mayne 

VanDeerlln 

Derwinski 

Michel 

Vigortto 

Devlne 

Mikva 

Waggonner 

Dickinson 

Minshall 

Waldle 

Dlggs 

Mlzell 

Wldnall 

Dingell 

MoUohan 

Winn 

Donohue 

Monagan 

Wolff 

Dow 

Morgan 

Wright 

Dowdy 

Moss 

Wylie 

du  Pont 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Dwyer 

Nelsen 

Edmondaon 

Nichols 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 


Mr.  Boonsy  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Cusy 
of  N«w  York  for,  with  Mr.  Caffsry  against. 

Ut.  Beglch  and  Mr.  Rogers  for,  with  Mr. 
Price   of   Texas   against. 

Mr.  Quillen  and  Mr.  Monagan  for,  with 
Mr.  Winn  against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  and  Mr.  Cottar  for,  with 
Mr.  Dowdy  sgainst. 

Mr.  Shipley  and  Mr.  Staggers  for.  with 
Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  and  Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for, 
with  Mr.  Plsher  against. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  McCormack  for,  with 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Osrald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnois. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  DavU  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Scherle. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  I>evine. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Hanna   with   Mr.   MaUliard. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Mlnsball. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Bvirke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Haniey  with  Mr.  WidnsU. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  James  V    Stanton  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr  MlzeU. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr    Keating. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr  Bow. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  OalUgber. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gallflanakis. 

Mr   Edmondson  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Baring. 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Seiberllng  with  Mr.  Curlln. 

Mr    Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr  Terry  with  Mr.  PurceU. 


Mrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  changed 

her  vote  from  'yea"  to  "nay." 

Mewrs.  HILLI8,  BARRETT,  and  NIX 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ADDITIONAL  LBGISLATTVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  aimounce  that  later  in  the 
day  I  will  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill  S.  4032,  a  bill  which 
Just  passed  the  Senate  providing  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tems in  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area.  

AUTHORIZINO  ARMED  FORCES 
MEMBERS  IN  MIS8INQ  STATUS  TO 
ACCUMULATE  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asw  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk,  the  bill  (HJl.  14911)  to 
amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  in  a  missing  status  to  ac- 
cumulate leave  without  limitatlan,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments cu  follows  : 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "37,"  "  and  Insert: 
"37.  However,  a  member  whose  death  is  pre- 
scribed or  determined  under  section  566  or  56<l 
of  title  37  may,  In  addition  to  leave  accrued 
bsfore  entering  a  missing  status,  accrue  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  flfty  days'  leave 
during  the  period  h«  is  in  a  missing  status, 
unleu  bis  actual  death  occurs  on  a  date 
when,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  accrued 
leave  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
in  which  event  settlement  will  be  made  for 
the  number  of  days  accrued  to  the  actual 
date  of  deatb.  Leave  so  accrued  In  a  missing 
status  shall  be  accounted  for  sepxLrately  and 
paid  for  under  the  provisions  of  section  501 
of  title  37."  " 

Page  2,  strike  out  imes  18  and  20,  and 
Insert: 

"Sic.  3.  The  first  and  second  sections  of 
this  Act  become  effective  as  of  February  28, 
1961." 
Page  2,  after  line  ao.  Insert: 
Sec.  4.  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  a  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  SMtlon  184  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
io wa: 

"S  134.  Deputy   Secretaries   of    Defense:    ap- 
pointment;    powers     and     dutiea; 
precedence 
"(a)  There  are  two  Deputy  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  appointed  from  olvUlan  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oon- 
sent  of  the  Senate.  A  person  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed  as  a  Deputy  Secretary   of  Defense 
within    ten    years    after   relief    from    active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  oflJcer  of  a  regular 
component  of  an  armed  force. 

"(b)  The  Deputy  Secretaries  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  ti»e 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe.  The 
Deputy  Secretaries,  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence, designated  by  the  President  shall 
act  for.  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Sec- 
retary when  the  Secretary  Is  disabled  or 
there  Is  no  Secretary  of   Defense. 

"(0)  The  Deputy  Sscretsolee  Uke  preoe- 
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In  tta*  DepMrtnwnt  of  Daftmt*!  imin*- 

dUtely  aft«r  the  8»cretary." 

(3)  8*cUona  186(c)  and  136(6)  are  each 
unanded  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Secretary" 
and  VnMrtlng  In  place  thereof  "Deputy  Sec- 
ntulec". 

(3)   The  Item  In  the  analysis  relating  to 
Mctlon  134  la  amended  w  read  as  follows: 
"134.  Deputy    Secretaries    of    Defense:     ap- 
pointment; powers  smd  duties;  prec- 
edence." 
Sec.  5.  Section  171(b)  (2)  of  title  10,  'Onlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "a". 

Sxc.  8.  Section  5313(1)    of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)   Deputy  Secretaries  of  Defense  (2)." 
3«c.  7.  Section  308(c)  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity   Act    of    I960     (60    U.S.C.    83S(C)  )     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  133(d)  of 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  only  the  Deputy 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  may  be  dele- 
gated any  authority  vested  In  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  by  subsection  ta) .". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States  CodfeT 
to  authorize  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  are  in  a  missing  status  to  accumulate 
leave  without  limitation,  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  will  recall  that  the  bill 
'H.R.  14911  >  passed  the  House  on  July 
25,  1972.  In  essence  the  bill  provides  that 
current  restrictions  upon  the  total 
amounts  of  leave  which  may  be  accumu- 
lated by  military  personnel  be  waived  in 
the  case  of  prisoners  of  war  and  person- 
nel listed  as  missing  In  action.  Present 
limitations  vary  according  to  certain 
conditions  but  the  msiximum  is  90  days, 
which  represents  the  amount  of  leave 
which  could  accrue  over  3  years  of 
service. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  our  POW  or 
MIA  personnel  have  been  in  such  a  status 
for  over  8  years,  the  present  limita- 
tion would  mean  that  all  earned  leave 
over  90  days  would  be  lost.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  reimbursement  for  all  leave  ac- 
cumulated in  a  missing  or  prisoner  status 
without  limitation. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  create 
one  restriction.  In  those  cases  wherein  a 
serviceman  has  been  missing  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  5  years  and  is  subsequently 
declared  by  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
be  presumed  to  have  died,  reimburse- 
ment to  his  estate  for  unused  leave  ac- 
cumulated in  a  missing  status  is  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  150  days,  or  5  years'  an- 
nual leave  credit. 

The  language  is  such,  however,  that  If 
the  man  were  later  to  be  found  alive,  or 
that  his  date  of  actual  death  could  be 
determined  to  have  occurred  at  some 
time  in  excess  of  the  5  years,  he  or  his 
survivors  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
total  amount  of  leave  actually  accumu- 
lated. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  offers 
the  Hoiise  another  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove the  reorganization  of  the  OfQcc  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  means  of  the 
creation  of  an  additional  Deputy  Secre- 


tary of  Defense.  The  Members  will  recall 
that  the  House  passed  this  measure  (HJl. 
8856)  on  December  6,  1971.  but  later 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  that 
bill  which  struck  this  particular  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  has  now  determined 
that  the  provision  for  a  new  Deputy  Sec- 
retary is  a  necessity  and  has  used  this 
amendment  as  a  vehicle  to  permit  the 
House  to  reaffirm  its  previous  decision. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  8isk  vmanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  ?■  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  14911. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


other  adjoining  area  custcnxarUy  used  by 
an  employer  in  loading,  unloading,  repatrtng, 
or  building  a  vessel)". 


STUDXhrr  axMUTTs 


Src.  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Longshore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  by  redaalgnatlng  paragraph 
(19)  as  paragraph  (20)  and  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (19)  as  follows: 

"(19)  The  term  'student*  means  a  person 
regularly  piirsulng  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an  Institution  which 
<• 


AMENDING  THE  LONGSHOREMEN'S 
AND  HARBOR  WORKERS'  COM- 
PENSATION ACT 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2318>  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act,  a 
similar  bill  to  H.R.  12006,  just  passed  by 
t^e  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  2318 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1972". 

COVCEAGK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  (44  Stat.  1424,  33  U.S.C.  902)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'employee'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  maritime  employment,  in- 
cluding any  longshoreman  or  other  person 
engaged  In  longshorlng  operations,  and  any 
harborworker  Including  a  ship  repairman, 
shipbuUder,  and  ahlpbreaker,  but  such  term 
does  not  include  a  master  or  member  of  a 
crew  of  any  vessel,  or  any  person  engaged  by 
the  master  to  load  or  unload  or  repair  any 
amaU  vessel  under  eighteen  tons  net." 

(b)  Section  2(4)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Including  any  dry  dock)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(Including  any 
adjoining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock,  terminal, 
building  way,  marine  raUway.  or  other  ad- 
joining area  customarily  used  by  an  employer 
In  loading,  unloading,  repairing,  or  buUdlng 
a  vessel) ". 

(c)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Including  any  dry  dock), 
and  If  recovery  for  the  disability  or  death 
through  workmen's  compensation  proceed- 
ings may  not  vaUdly  be  provided  by  State 
law,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(Includ- 
ing any  adjoining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock, 
terminal,  buUdlng  way,  marine  raUway,  c» 


"(A)  a  school  or  college  or  university  oper- 
ated or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof, 

"(B)  a  school  or  college  or  university  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a  State 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  body. 

"(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  In- 
stitution so  accredited,  or 

"(D)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  Institution  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, 

but  not  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  has  completed  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level,  except 
that,  where  his  twenty-third  birthday  occur* 
during  a  semester  or  other  enrollment  p>eriod. 
he  shall  continue  to  be  considered  a  student 
until  the  end  of  such  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period.  A  chUd  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  during  any 
interim  between  school  years  if  the  interim 
does  not  exceed  five  months  and  if  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  he 
has  a  bona  flde  intention  of  continuing  to 
pursue  a  full-time  course  of  education  or 
training  during  the  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period  immediately  following  the 
interim  or  during  periods  of  reasonable  dura- 
tion during  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  he  Is  prevented  by  factors  beyond 
his  control  from  pursuing  his  education.  A 
chUd  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  student 
under  this  Act  during  a  period  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(14)  of 
such  Act  Is  sunended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Child',  'grandchild',  'brother',  and  'sister' 
Includes  only  a  person  who  Is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who.  though  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over.  Is  (1)  whoUy  dependent  upon 
the  employee  and  Incapable  of  self-support 
by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability,  or 
(2)  a  student  as  defined  In  paragraph  (19) 
of  this  section." 

•rlME  FOa  COMMENCEMENT  OF  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Hartior  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "more  than  twenty- 
eight  days"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"more  than  fourteen  days". 

MAXIMUM       AND       MINIMUM       LIMTTS      OF      DI3- 
ABnjCTT    COMJ»EN6ATION     AND     ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c),  compensation  for  disability  shaU  not 
exceed  the  foUowing  percentages  of  the  ap- 
plicable national  average  weekly  wage  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 

(3): 

"(A)  125  per  centum  or  $167.  whichever  is 
greater,  during  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1973. 

"  (B)  150  per  centum  during  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1,  1973,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1974. 

"(O)   178  per  centum  during  the  period  be- 
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jttuUng  October  1.  1»74,  and  ending  Sep- 

**?5)  »0  per'oentom  begiimliig  Octobw  1. 

^*^?i>  compensation  for  total  dtoabUtty 
^  not  be  leea  than  60  jmr  centum  of  the 
!aeiic*ble  national  average  weekly  wage  de- 
Smlned  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
/7\  wxfft  that  if  the  employee's  average 
tmeklT  wagee  aa  computed  under  section  10 
Ira  leas  than  60  per  c«itum  of  such  national 
Z^grutt)  weekly  wage,  he  shaU  receive  his 
*ver*ge  weekly  wagee  as  compensation  for 
total  dlsabUlty. 

^3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30 
of  each  year,  and  tn  any  event  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1  erf  such  year,  th«  Seoretary  shaU  de- 
tarmtoe  the  national  average  weekly  wag»  for 
the  moet  recent  three  consecutive  calendar 
ooarters  ending  June  30.  Such  determlnatlwi 
rtiau  be  the  applicable  national  average 
^reekly  wage  for  the  period  beginning  with 
October  1  of  that  year  and  ending  with  Sep- 
t«nber  30  of  the  next  year.  The  initial  de- 
termination under  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment oC  this  subeectlon. 

"(c)  The  maximum  rate  of  compensation 
for  a  nonappropriated  fund  inetrtimentaUty 
employee  shall  be  equal  to  66^  per  centum 
erf  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  established 
for  a  Federal  employee  In  grade  Oa-12  by 
section  6882  of  title  6.  United  Statas  Code, 
and  the  minimum  rate  of  compensation  for 
such  an  employee  shaU  be  equal  to  66*^  per 
centum  of  the  minimum  rate  of  baalc  pay 
established  for  a  Federal  employee  in  grade 
Q8-2  by  such  section." 

"(d)  Determinations  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  period  ahaU  apply  to  em- 
ployees or  survivors  currently  receiving  com- 
pensation for  permanent  total  dlsabUlty  or 
death  benefits  during  such  period,  as  weU  as 
thcee  newly  awarded  compensation  during 
such  period."  ^    .  . 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  20  thereof  as  paragraph  21  and  by 
Inserting  Unmedlately  after  paragraph  19 
the  foUowlng: 

"(20)  The  term  'national  average  weekly 
wage'  means  the  national  average  weekly 
earnings  of  production  or  nonsupervlsory 
workers  on  private  nonagrlcultural  payrolls." 

(c)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

(d)(1)  If  an  employee  la  receiving  com- 
pensation for  permaaient  partial  disability 
pursuant  to  section  8(c)  (l)-(20)  and  there- 
after dies  from  causes  other  than  the  In- 
Jury,  the  total  amount  of  the  award  unpaid 
at  the  time  of  death  shall  be  payable  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors,  as  fcdlows: 

"(A)  If  the  employee  Is  svirvlved  only  by 
a  widow  or  widower,  such  unpaid  amount  of 
the  award  shaU  be  payable  to  such  widow 
or  widower, 

"(B)  If  the  employee  la  survived  only  by 
a  chUd  or  chUdren,  such  unpaid  amount  of 
the  award  shall  be  paid  to  euch  child  or  chil- 
dren in  equal  shares, 

"(C)  if  the  employee  Is  survived  by  a 
widow  or  widower  and  a  chUd  or  chUdren, 
such  unpaid  amount  of  the  award  shall  be 
payable  to  such  survivors  In  equal  shares. 

"(D)  If  there  be  no  widow  or  widower  and 
no  surviving  chUd  or  chUdren,  and  the  bene- 
fits payable  individually  to  other  survivors, 
as  determined  In  each  case  by  multiplying 
such  unpaid  amount  of  the  award  by  the 
appropriate  percentage  specified  In  section  9, 
aggregate  less  than  such  unpaid  amount  of 
the  award,  then  such  unpaid  amount  of  the 
award  shall  be  paid  to  such  other  survivors, 
divided  so  that  each  survivor  receives  the 
same  proportion  of  such  unpaid  amount  of 
the  award  as  his  benefits  payable  bear  to  the 
aggregate  of  benefits  payable. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  limita- 
tion In  section  9.  the  total  amount  of  any 
award  for  permanent  partial  disability  pur- 


suant to  section  8(c)  (1) -(30)  unpaid  at  time 
of  deat3i  shall  be  payable  in  ftill  in  the  ap- 
propriate distribution. 

"(8)  If  an  employee  Is  receiving  compen- 
sation for  permanent  partial  diaabtllty  pur- 
suant to  section  8(c-21)  and  thereafter  dlea 
from  cauaea  unrelated  to  the  injury,  sur- 
vivors shall  receive  death  benefits  as  provided 
in  section  9((b)-(g),  except  that  the  per- 
centage figures  therein  shall  be  applied  to 
the  weekly  wMnpensatlon  payable  to  the  em- 
ployee at  the  time  of  his  death  multipUed  by 
1.6,  rather  than  to  his  average  weekly  wages. 

"(4)  An  award  for  disability  may  be  made 
after  the  death  of  the  injured  employee.  Ex- 
cept where  compensation  Is  payable  under 
8(c-21),  If  there  be  no  survivors  as  pre- 
scribed In  this  section,  then  the  oompenaa- 
tksn  payable  under  this  subeectlon  shall  be 
paid  to  the  special  fund  eetablished  under 
section  44(a)  of  this  Act." 

(d)  The  first  phrase  of  section  9  of  such 
Act,  preceding  the  first  colon.  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  foUows: 

"If  the  injury  causes  death,  or  If  the 
employee  who  sustains  permanent  total  dls- 
abUlty due  to  the  Injury  thereafter  dies 
from  causes  other  than  the  injury,  the  com- 
pensation shaU  be  known  as  a  death  bene- 
fit and  shall  be  payable  in  the  amount  and 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  foUow- 
lng:". 

(e)  Section  14  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection    (m). 

MXDICAI,    SXXVICXS 

Sac.  «.  Section  7  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

MIDlCAL    SERVICES    AND    SUPPLIBS 

"Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  employer  shall  furnish 
such  medical,  surgical,  and  other  attend- 
ance or  treatment,  nurse  and  hospital  serv- 
ice, medicine,  crutches,  and  apparatus,  for 
such  period  as  the  nature  of  the  injury  or 
the  process  of  recovery  may  require. 

"(b)  The  employee  shaU  have  the  right 
to  choose  an  attending  physician  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  to  provide  medical  care 
under  this  Act  as  hereinafter  provided.  If, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  em- 
ployee is  unable  to  select  his  physician  and 
the  nature  of  the  injury  requires  immediate 
medical  treatment  and  care,  the  employer 
shaU  select  a  physician  for  him.  The  Sec- 
retary shaU  actively  supervise  the  medical 
care  rendered  to  injured  employees,  shall 
require  periodic  reports  as  to  the  medical 
care  being  rendered  to  injured  employees, 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  neces- 
sity, character,  and  sufficiency  erf  any  medi- 
cal aid  furnished  or  to  be  furnished,  and 
may,  on  his  own  initiative  or  at  the  request 
of  the  employer,  order  a  change  of  physicians 
or  hospitals  when  in  his  Judgment  such 
change  Is  desirable  or  necessary  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  employee.  Change  of  physicians 
at  the  request  of  employees  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  accordance  with  regulations  erf 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  designate  au- 
thorized physicians  who  are  to  render  medi- 
cal care  under  the  Act.  The  names  of  phy- 
sicians so  designated  In  the  community  shaU 
be  made  available  to  employees  through 
posting  or  in  such  other  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

"(d)  The  employee  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  recover  any  amount  expended  by  him  for 
medical  treatment  or  services  unless  he  shall 
have  requested  the  employer  to  furnish  such 
eervicee  cr  to  authorize  provision  of  such 
services  by  the  physician  selected  by  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer  shall  have  refused 
or  neglected  to  do  so,  or  unless  the  nattire 
of  the  Injury  required  such  treatment  and 
services  and  the  employer  or  his  superin- 
tendent or  foreman  having  knowledge  of 
such  injury  shall  have  neglected  to  provide 
or  authorize  the  same;  nor  shall  any  claim 
for  medical  or  surgical  treatment  be  valid 


and  enforceable,  as  against  such  employer, 
unless  within  ten  dsyi  following  the  first 
treatment  the  physician  giving  such  treat- 
ment furnish  to  the  employer  and  the  Secre- 
tary a  report  of  such  Injury  and  treatment, 
on  a  fM-m  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may,  however,  excuse  the  failure 
to  furnish  such  report  within  ten  days  when 
he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Justice  to 
do  so,  and  he  may,  upon  appUcatlon  by  a 
party  in  intereet,  make  an  award  for  the  rea- 
sonable value  erf  such  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  so  obtamed  by  the  employee.  If  at 
any  time  the  employee  unreasonably  refuse* 
to  submit  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
or  to  an  examination  by  a  physician  selected 
by  the  employer,  the  Secretary  may,  by  order, 
suspend  the  payment  of  further  compensa- 
tion during  such  time  aa  such  refusal  con- 
tinues, and  no  compenaatlon  shall  be  paid 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  such  eiiepen- 
slon,  unless  the  circumstances  Justified  the 
refusal. 

"(e)   In  the  event  that  medical  questions 
are  raised  in  any  case,  the  Secretary  shaU 
have  the  power  to  cause  the  employee  to  be 
examined  by  a  physician  employed  or  selected 
by  the  Secretary  and  to  obtain  from  such 
physlcism  a  report  containing  his  estimate  of 
the  employee's  physical  impairment  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  appropriate.  Any 
party  who  la  dissatisfied   with  such   report 
may  request  a  review  or  reexsmlnatlon  of  the 
employee  by  one  cw  more  dllTerent  physicians 
employed  or  selected  by  the  SecreUry.  The 
Secretary  shall  order  such  review  or  reexami- 
nation unless  he  finds  that  It  is  clearly  un- 
warranted.   Such    review    or    reexaminaUon 
shaU  be  completed  within  two  weeks  from 
the  date  ordered  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  because  of  extraordinary  circumstances 
a  longer  period   is  required.  The   Secretary 
shall   have  the   power   in  his   discretion   to 
charge  the  cost  of  examination  or  review  un- 
der this  subeectlon  bo  the  employer.  If  he 
Is  a  self-insurer,  or  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany which  Is  carrying  the  risk.  In  appro- 
priate cases,  or  to  special  fund  In  section  44. 
"(f)    An   employee   shall   submit  to  such 
physical  examination  at  such  place  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  The  place,  or  places. 
ShaU    be   designated   by   the   Secretary   and 
shall  be  reasonably  convenient  fcr  the  em- 
ployee.   No   physician   selected   by   the   em- 
ployer, carrier,  or  employee  shaU  be  present 
at    or    participate    In    any    manner    in    such 
examination,  nor  shall  conclusions  of  such 
physicians  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  im- 
pairment   or   the    cause    of    impairment   be 
avaUable  to  the  examining  physician  unless 
othen<ise    ordered,   fcr   good    cause,   by    the 
Secretary.    Such    employer    or    carrier   shall, 
upon  request,  be  entitled  to  have  the  em- 
ployee examined  Immediately  thereafter  and 
upon  the  same  premises  by  a  qualified  physi- 
cian or  physicians  in  the  presence  of  such 
physician    as    the   employee   may    select,    li 
any.  Proceedings  shall  be  suspended  and  no 
compensation  shall  be  payable  for  any  period 
during  which  the  employee  may  refuse  to 
submit  to  examination. 

"  (g)  All  fees  and  other  charges  for  medical 
examinations,  treatment,  or  service  shall  be 
limited  to  such  charges  as  prevail  In  the 
community  for  such  treatment,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shaU  Issue  regulations  limiting  the 
nature  and  exte-.t  of  medical  expenses 
chargeable  against  the  employer  without  au- 
thorization br  the  employer  or  the  Secretary. 
"(h)  The  liability  of  an  employer  for  medi- 
cal treatment  as  herein  provided  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  employee  was 
injTired  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  a 
third  party  not  In  the  same  employ,  or  that 
suit  has  been  brought  against  such  third 
party.  The  employer  shall,  however,  have 
a  cauae  of  action  against  such  third  party 
to  recover  any  amounts  paid  by  him  for 
such  medical  treatment  m  Ilk*  manner  M 
provided  In  section  33(b)   of  this  Act. 
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"(1)  UnlsM  the  parties  to  tb«  cUlm  agre«, 
tb*  Secretary  sliaU  not  employ  or  select  any 
physician  for  the  purpose  of  making  examl- 
natU>o«  or  reviews  under  gubaectlon  (e)  ol 
thla  section  who.  during  such  employment, 
or  during  the  period  ot  two  years  prior  to 
such  employment,  has  been  employed  by,  or 
accepted  or  participated  In  any  fee  relating 
to  a  workmen's  compensation  claim  trom 
any  Insurance  carrier  or  any  self-Insurer." 
DianotrtKMEKTs 

8»c.  7  Section  8(c)  (30»  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compenaatlon  Act 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(30)  Disfigurement:  Proper  and  equitable 
compensation  not  to  exceed  •3,600  shall  be 
awarded  for  serious  dlafigurement :  (A)  of 
the  face.  head,  or  neck;  or  (B)  of  other 
normally  exposed  areas  likely  to  handicap 
the  employee  in  securing  or  maintaining  em- 
ployment." 

BPBCXAi.  rmro 

3mc.  8.  (a)  Section  44(a)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  period  after  the 
word  •fund"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
deleting  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Il5)  Section  44(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"fc)  Payments  Into  such  fund  shall  be 
made  as  follows : 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determlnee 
that  there  is  no  person  entitled  under  this 
Act  to  compensation  for  the  death  of  an  em- 
ployee which  wo\ild  otherwise  be  compens- 
able under  this  Act,  each  appropriate  em- 
ployer shall  pay  $6,000  as  compensation  for 
the  death  of  such  an  employee. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  prob- 
able expenses  of  the  fund  during  that  cal- 
endar year  and  each  carrier  or  self -Insurer 
shall  make  payments  into  the  fund  on  a  pro- 
rated assessment  by  the  Secretary  In  the  pro- 
portion that  the  total  compensation  and 
medical  payments  made  on  risks  covered  by 
this  Act  by  each  carrier  and  aeU-lnsurer  bears 
to  the  total  of  such  payments  made  by  all 
carriers  and  self-Insurers  under  the  Act  In 
the  prior  calendar  year  In  accordance  with  a 
formula  and  schedule  to  be  determined  from 
time  to  time-  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
maintain  adequate  reserves  In  the  fund. 

"(3)  All  amounts  collected  as  fines  and 
penalties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  Into  such  fund. 

"(4)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  making  rules, 
regulations,  and  determinations  under  this 
section  under  and  for  providing  enforcement 
thereof,  the  Secretary  may  Investigate  and 
gather  appropriate  data  from  each  carrier 
and  self-Insurer.  For  that  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  and  Inspect  such  places 
and  records  (and  make  such  transcriptions 
thereof) .  question  such  employees,  and  In- 
vestigate such  facts,  conditions,  practices. 
or  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

"(B)  Each  carrier  and  self -Insurer  shall 
make,  keep,  Eind  preserve  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  and  provide  such  aiddl- 
ilonal  Information,  as  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion or  order  of  the  Secretary,  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

"lO  Por  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or 
Investigation  related  to  determinations  or 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10 
I  relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments) of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  September  16.  1941.  as  amended  (U.S.C.. 
title  15.  sees.  49  and  50).  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  L>abor." 

ic)  Section  44  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section (d) .  and  renumbering  the  subsequent 
subsections: 


"(d)  Tbel«  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  $2,- 
000.000  which  the  Secretaiy  shall  immedi- 
ately deposit  into  the  fund.  Upon  deposit  in 
the  fund  such  moneys  shall  be  treated  as  the 
property  of  such  fund.  This  sum  without  ad- 
ditional payments  for  Interest  shall  be  repaid 
from  the  money  or  property  belonging  to  the 
fund  on  a  schedule  of  repayment  set  by  the 
Secretary,  provided  that  full  repayment  must 
be  made  no  later  than  five  years  from  the 
date  of  deposit  Into  the  fund.  Each  such  re- 
payment, as  made,  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mlscellane- 
oua  receipts." 

(d)  Section  44  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections (1)  and  (J)  : 

"(1)  The  proceeds  of  this  fund  shall  be 
available  for  payments: 

"(1)  Pursuant  to  section  10  and  11  with 
respect  to  initial  and  subsequent  annual  ad- 
Jtutments  in  compensation  for  total  perma- 
nent disability  or  death  which  occurred  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Under  section  8  (f)  and  (g),  under 
section  18(b).  and  under  section  39(c). 

"(8)  To  repay  the  stuns  deposited  in  ttae 
fund  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (d). 

"(4)  To  defray  the  expense  of  maUng 
examinations  as  provided  in  section  7. 

"(j)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  complete  audit  of  the  fund." 

INJtTKT    POLIX>WIN0    PBKVIOT7B    IlfPADLUXNT 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Section  8(f)  <1)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  ( 1 ) 
In  any  case  In  which  an  employee  having  an 
existing  permanent  partial  disability  suf- 
fers injury,  the  employer  shall  provide  com- 
pensation for  such  disability  as  Is  found  to  be 
attributable  to  that  Injury  based  upon  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  employee  at  the 
time  of  the  injury.  If  following  an  Injury 
falling  within  the  provisions  of  section  8(c) 
( l)-(20) ,  the  employee  is  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  and  the  disability  Is  found 
not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  the  em- 
ployer shall  provide  compensation  for  the 
applicable  prescribed  period  of  weeks  pro- 
vided for  in  that  section  for  the  subsequent 
injury,  or  for  one  hundred  and  four  weeks, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  In  all  other  cases 
of  total  permanent  disability  or  of  death, 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  injury,  of 
an  employee  having  an  existing  permanent 
partial  disability,  the  employer  shall  pro- 
vide In  addition  to  compensation  under  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  compen- 
sation payments  or  death  benefits  for  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks  only.  If  following 
an  injury  falling  within  the  prorislous  of 
8(c)  ( l)-(20) .  the  employee  has  a  permanent 
partial  dlsablUty  and  the  disability  is  materi- 
ally and  substantially  greater  than  that 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  subse- 
quent Injviry  alone,  the  employer  shall  pro- 
vide compensation  for  the  Explicable  {lerlod 
of  weeks  provided  for  in  that  section  for 
the  subsequent  injury,  or  for  one  hundred 
and  four  weeks,  whichever  Is  the  greater. 

"In  all  other  cases  which  the  employee  has 
a  permanent  partial  disability,  found  not  to 
be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  and  such  dis- 
ability Is  materially  and  substantially  greater 
than  that  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  subsequent  injury  alone,  the  employer 
shall  provide  tn  addition  to  compensation 
under  paragraphs  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section, 
compensation  for  one  hundred  tmd  four 
weeks  only.  After  cessation  of  the  payments 
for  the  period  of  weeks  provided  for  herein, 
the  employee  or  his  siurvlvor  entitled  to  bene- 
fits shall  be  paid  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pensation that  would  be  due  out  of  the  spt' 
clal  fund  established  In  section  44." 

(b)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 


OXATH   BKKtrm 


Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Act  ii 
amended  by  striking  out  "MOO"  and  inaertlns 
in  lieu  thereof  "»1,(XX)". 

(b)  Sections  9  ib)  and  (c)  of  such  Act  ate 
amended  by  striking  "Sft"  and  "16"  wtoenvw 
they  appear,  aaA  substituting  "80"  and 
"1«H"  re^MCtlrely. 

(0)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(d)  ctf 
such  Aet  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "it 
there  be  no  surylvlng  wife  or  husband  or 
child,  or  If  the  amount  payable  to  a  surviv- 
ing wife  or  husband  and  to  children  shall  be 
less  in  the  aggregate  than  M%  per  centum 
of  the  average  waces  of  the  deceased:  then 
for  the  support  of  grandchildren  or  brothers 
and  sisters,  if  dependent  upon  the  deceased 
at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  any  other  par- 
sons who  satisfy  the  definition  of  the  term 
'dependent'  in  section  152  of  title  26  of  the 
United  States  Ood*.  but  are  not  otherwlss 
eligible  under  this  section,  20  per  centum  of 
such  wages  for  the  support  for  each  sucta 
person  during  dependency  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  parent,  or  grandparent,  of  the 
deceased  if  dependent  upon  him  at  the  time 
of  the  Injury,  26  per  centum  of  such  wages 
during  such  dependency," 

(d)  Section  9(e)  of  suoh  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  (e)  In  computing  death  benefits  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  not  less  than  the 
applicable  national  average  weekly  as  pre- 
scribed in  section  6(v)  but  the  total  weekly 
benefits  shall  not  exceed  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  deceased." 

DTrXBMINATTOM   OV   PAT 

Sxc.  11.  Section  10  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Eaiectlve  October  1  of  each  yeai.  the 
compensation  or  death  benefits  payable  for 
permanent  total  disability  or  death  arising 
out  of  injuries  sustained  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In- 
creased by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  per- 
centage (If  any)  by  which  the  i4>pllcable 
national  weekly  wage  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  such  October  1,  as  determined  under 
section  6(b),  exceeds  the  applicable  national 
average  weekly  'wage,  as  so  determined,  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  preceding 
October  1. 

"(g)  The  weekly  compensation  after  ad- 
justment under  subsection  (f )  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  nearest  dollar.  No  adjustment  of  leas 
than  $1  shall  be  made,  but  in  no  event  shall 
compensation  or  death  benefits  be  reduced. 

"(h)(1)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  compensation  to  which  an  employee  or 
his  survivor  is  entitled  due  to  total  per- 
manent disability  or  death  which  com- 
menced or  occurred  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  adjusted.  The 
amount  of  such  adjustment  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  by  designating  as  the  employee's 
average  weekly  wage  the  national  average 
weekly  wage  and  (A)  computing  the  com- 
pensation to  which  such  employee  or  sur- 
vivor would  be  entitled  If  the  disabling  In- 
jury or  death  had  occurred  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing such  enactment  date  and  (B)  sub- 
tracting therefrom  the  compensation  to 
which  such  employee  or  survivor  was  entitled 
on  such  enactment  date;  except  that  no  such 
employee  or  survivor  shall  receive  total 
compensation  amounting  to  less  than  that 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  such  enactment 
date.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, where  such  an  employee  or  his  sur- 
vivor was  awarded  compensation  a^s  the  re- 
sult of  death  or  permanent  total  disability 
at  lees  than  the  maximum  rate  that  was  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  at  the  time  of  the  Injury 
which  resulted  in  the  death  or  disability, 
then  his  average  weekly  wage  shall  be  de- 
termined by  increasing  his  average  weekly 
wage  at  the  time  of  such  injury  by  the  per- 
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Aantase  which  the  national  average  weekly 
^JJIThas  increased  between  the  year  In 
^ich  the  injury  occurred  and  the  first  day 
ot^  first  month  following  the  enactment 
ot  this  section.  Where  suoh  injury  occurred 
nrtor  to  1947,  the  Secretary  shaU  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  such  economic  data  as  he 
(tMms  relevant,  the  amount  by  which  the 
employe*''  average  weekly  wage  shaU  be  in- 
creased for  the  pre-1947  period. 

"(2)  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  additional 
oompensatlon  or  death  benefit  paid  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adjustment  required  by  para- 
gnxtbB  (1)  and  (8)  ot  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  special  fund  eetabUahed 
under  section  44  of  such  Act,  and  60  per 
centum  shaU  be  paid  from  appropriations. 

"(3)  For  the  ptirpoees  of  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  an  injury  which  resulted  in  per- 
manent total  disability  or  death  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  day  following  such  enactment 
date." 

TOa  FOB  KonCE  AKS  CUUIC8 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  12.  (a)  Notice  of  an  Injury  or  death 
in  req>ect  of  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  given  within  thirty 
days  afUr  the  date  of  such  injury  or  death, 
or  thirty  days  after  the  employee  or  benefi- 
ciary Is  aware  or  in  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  should  have  been  aware  of  a 
relationship  between  the  Injury  or  death  and 
Um  employment.  Such  notice  shall  be  given 
(1)  to  the  deputy  commissioner  in  the  com- 
pensation district  in  which  the  injury  oc- 
curred, and  (2)  to  the  employer." 

(b)  Section  l>(a)  of  suoh  Act  is  amended 
t»read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  the  right  to  compensation 
for  dlsablUty  or  death  under  this  Act  shall 
be  barred  uiUess  a  claim  therefor  is  filed 
within  one  year  after  the  injury  or  death.  If 
payment  of  compensation  has  been  made 
without  an  award  on  account  ot  such  Injury 
or  death,  a  claim  may  be  filed  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  last  ];>ayment. 
Such  claim  shall  be  filed  with  the  deputy 
commissioner  In  the  compensation  district  In 
which  such  Injury  or  death  occurred.  The 
time  for  filing  a  claim  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  employee  or  beneficiary  Is  aware, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
should  have  been  aware,  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Injury  or  death  and  the  em- 
ployment." 

rm  roB,  skkviuks 

Sic.  13.  SectKMi  28  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  the  employer  or  carrier  declines 
to  pay  any  compensation  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  after  receiving  written  notice 
of  a  claim  for  compensation  having  been 
filed  from  the  deputy  commissioner,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  liability  for  compen- 
sation vidtbin  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  the  person  seeking  benefits  shall  there- 
after have  utilized  the  services  of  an  attor- 
ney at  law  In  the  successful  prosecution  of 
his  claim,  there  shall  be  awarded,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  award  of  compensation,  in  a 
compensation  order,  a  resisonable  attorney's 
fee  against  the  employer  or  carrier  in  an 
amount  approved  by  the  deputy  commis- 
filoner.  Board,  or  coiurt.  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  shall  be  paid  directly  by  the  employer 
or  carrier  to  the  attorney  for  the  claimant 
in  a  lump  sum  after  the  compensation  order 
becomes  final. 

"(b)  If  the  employer  or  carrier  pays  or 
tenders  payment  cft  compensation  without 
an  award  pursuant  to  section  14  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  a  controversy  de- 
velops over  the  amount  of  additional  com- 


penMilon,  if  any.  to  which  the  employee  may 
be  entitled,  the  deputy  commissioner  shall 
set  the  matter  for  an  Informal  conference 
and  following  such  conference  the  deputy 
csommtssloner  shell  recommend  In  wrltlcg 
a  dl^weltlon  of  the  oontroversy.  If  the  em- 
ployer or  oarrlef  refuse  to  accept  such  writ- 
ten recommendation,  within  fourteen  days 
after  Its  receipt  by  them,  they  shall  pay  or 
tender  to  the  employee  in  writing  the  addi- 
tional compensation.  If  any,  to  which  they 
believe  the  employee  Is  entitled.  If  the  em- 
ployee refuses  to  accept  such  payment  or 
tender  of  compensation,  and  thereafter 
utilizes  the  services  of  an  attorney  at  law, 
and  if  the  oompensatlon  thereafter  awarded 
Is  greater  than  the  amount  paid  or  tendered 
by  the  employer  or  carrier,  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  based  solely  upon  the  difference 
between  the  amount  awarded  and  the 
amount  tendered  or  paid  shall  be  swarded 
In  addition  to  the  amount  of  compensation. 
The  foregoing  sentence  shall  not  apply  If  the 
controversy  relates  to  degree  or  length  of 
disability,  and  If  the  employer  or  carrier  of- 
fers to  submit  the  case  for  evaluation  by 
physicians  employed  or  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary, as  authorized  In  section  7(e)  and  of- 
fers to  tender  an  amount  of  compensation 
based  upon  the  degree  or  length  of  dtaabUlty 
found  by  the  Independent  medical  report  at 
such  time  as  an  evaluation  of  dlsabUlty  can 
be  made.  If  the  cUlmant  U  suooessful  In  re- 
view proceedings  before  the  Board  or  court 
in  any  such  case  an  award  may  be  made  In 
favor  of  the  claimant  and  against  the  em- 
ployer or  c»TT\er  for  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  for  claimant's  counsel  In  accord  with  the 
above  provisions.  In  aU  other  cases  any  claim 
for  legal  services  shall  not  be  assessed  against 
the  employer  or  carrier. 

"(c)  In  all  cases  fees  for  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  claimant  shall  be  approved  In 
the  manner  herein  provided.  If  any  proceed- 
ings are  had  before  the  Board  or  any  court 
for  review  of  any  action,  award,  order  or  de- 
cision, the  Board  or  court  may  approve  an 
attorney's  fee  for  the  work  done  before  It 
by  the  attorney  for  the  claimant.  An  ap- 
proved attorney's  fee,  In  cases  in  which  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  fee  Is  upon  the  claim- 
ant, may  be  made  a  Hen  upon  the  compen- 
sation due  under  an  award;  and  the  deputy 
commlflsloner.  Board,  or  court  shall  fix  tn 
the  award  approving  the  fee,  such  lien  and 
manner  of  payment. 

"(d)  In  cases  where  an  attorney's  fee  Is 
a'warded  against  an  employer  or  carrier  there 
may  be  further  assessed  against  suoh  em- 
ployer or  carrier  as  costs,  fees  and  mileage 
f.r  necessary  witnesses  attending  the  hear- 
ing at  the  Instance  of  claimant.  Both  the 
necessity  for  the  witness  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  fees  of  expert  witnesses  must 
be  approved  by  the  heartJig  officer,  the  Board 
or  court,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  amounts 
awarded  against  an  employer  or  carrier  as 
attorney's  fees,  costs,  fees  and  mileage  for 
witnesses  shall  not  In  any  respect  affect  or 
diminish  the  compensation  payable  under 
this  Act. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  receives  any  fees, 
other  consideration,  or  any  gratuity  on  ac- 
coimt  of  services  rendered  as  a  representative 
of  claimant,  unless  such  consideration  or 
gratuity  Is  approved  by  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner, Board,  or  court,  or  who  makes  It  a 
business  to  solicit  employment  for  a  lawyer 
or  for  himself  in  respect  of  any  claim  or 
award  for  compensation,  shall  uprn  con- 
viction thereof,  for  each  offense  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  91X)00  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment." 

HXAUJIO   PBOCEDXraX 

SBC.  14.  Section  19(d)  of  the  Longshore- 
men^ and  Harlxv  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  to  reac*  as  follows : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 


of  this  Aot,  any  hearing  held  under  this  Act 
■hail  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  664  et  seq.  of  tlOe  6  of 
the  United  States  (3ode.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  bearing  examiner 
qualified  under  section  3105  of  that  title. 
AU  powers,  duties,  and  responslblUtlee  now 
vested  by  this  Act  in  the  deputy  commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  such  hearings  shall 
be  vested  In  such  duly  appointed  hearing 
examiners. 

RXVISW    BOABX> 

Sac.  16.  (a)  Section  ai(b)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbot  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  hereby  establiahed  a  Ben- 
^ts  Bevlew  Board  which  shall  be  composed 
erf  three  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  tmiong  Individuals  who  are  e^e- 
cl€kily  qualified  to  serve  on  such  Board.  'The 
Secretary  shaU  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers o<  the  Board  to  serve  as  chairman." 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  ol  carry mg  out  ita 
functions  under  this  Act,  two  members  of 
the  Board  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  and 
official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  at  least  two  members. 

"(3)  The  Board  shaU  be  authorUied  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  raising  a  substantial 
question  of  law  or  fact  taken  by  any  parly 
In  Interest  from  decisions  with  respect  to 
claims  ol  employees  under  this  Act  and  the 
extensions  thereof.  The  Board's  orders  sbaU 
be  based  upon  the  hearing  record  The  find- 
ings of  fact  In  the  decision  under  review  by 
the  Board  shaU  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  in  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  The  payment  of  the 
amounts  required  by  an  award  sbaU  not  be 
siAyed  pending  final  declsl<xi  in  any  such 
proceeding  unless  ordered  by  the  Board.  No 
stay  shall  be  issued  unless  Irreparable  in- 
jury would  otherwise  ensue  to  the  employer 
or  carrier. 

"(4)  The  Board  may,  on  its  own  motion 
or  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  remand 
a  case  to  the  hearing  examiner  for  further 
appropriate  action.  The  consent  of  the  parties 
in  Interest  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  a 
remand  by  the  Board. 

"(c)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  order  of  the  Board  may 
obtain  a  review  of  that  order  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  injury  occurred,  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  sixty  days  following  the  is- 
suance of  such  Board  onler  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  order  be  cnodifled  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shaU  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  to  the  Board,  and  to  the  other  parties, 
and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  In  the  proceedings  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  shall 
have  the  power  to  give  a  decree  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  the  order  of  the  Board  and  enforcing 
same  to  the  extent  that  such  order  U  affirmed 
or  modified.  The  orders,  writs,  and  prooeeaes 
of  the  court  in  such  proceedings  may  run. 
be  served,  and  be  returnable  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  The  payment  of  the 
amounts  required  by  an  award  shall  not  be 
stayed  pending  final  decision  In  any  such 
proceeding  unless  ordered  by  the  court.  No 
stay  shall  be  Issued  unless  Irreparable  In- 
jury would  otherwise  ensue  to  the  employer 
or  carrier.  The  order  of  the  court  aUowlng 
any  stay  shall  contain  a  specific  finding, 
beised  upon  evidence  submitted  to  the  court 
and  identified  by  reference  thereto,  that 
irreparable  damage  would  result  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  specifying  the  nature  of  the 
damage." 

(b)  Redesignate  subeeetloos  (c)  and  (d) 
of  such  Act  as  (d)  and  (e),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
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p&ragraph  21  as  pangrapb  32  and  InMrtlng 
after  pftra^raph  30  tbe  following  new  para- 
grspb: 

"(31)  Tb«  term  'Board'  shall  mean  tlie 
Beneflta  Review  Board." 

(d)  Section  14(f)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  everytlilng  after  tbe  words  "sec- 
tion ai"  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  an  order  staying  payment  has 
been  Issued  by  the  board  or  court." 

(e)  Sections  33  and  37  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  adding  "or  Board"  after 
every  reference  to  "deputy  commissioner". 

fl  Section  38(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  term  "or  Board"  after  the 
words  "deputy  commissioner". 

(g)  Section  38(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  term  "or  Board"  after  the 
term  "deputy  commissioner". 

(h)  Section  33(e)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  Board" 
after  the  term  "deputy  commissioner". 

(1)  Section  33(g)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  compromise  with  such  third  person 
la  made  by  the  person  entitled  to  compen- 
sation or  such  representative  of  an  amount 
lesa  than  the  compensation  to  which  such 
pereon  or  representative  would  be  entitled 
to  under  this  Act,  the  employer  shall  be  lia- 
ble for  compensation  as  determined  in  sub- 
division ff)  only  if  the  written  approval  of 
such  compromise  is  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployer and  Its  Insurance  carrier  by  the  per- 
son entitled  to  compensation  or  such  repre- 
sentative at  the  tline  of  or  prior  to  such 
compromise  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  deputy 
commissioner  having  Jurisdiction  of  such  In- 
Jury  or  death  within  thirty  days  after  such 
compromise  Is  made." 

(J)  Section  3S  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  the  words  "the  Board"  after  the  words 
"deputy  commissioner". 

(k)  Section  40(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  words  "or  Board  member" 
bafore  the  words  "deputy  commissioner," 
whenever  they  occur. 

(1)  Section  44(0)  (1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  Board" 
after  the  words  "deputy  oonmilasioner". 

APPTUANCX   rOK   BECBCTABT   Or   LABOB 

Sac.  16.  Section  ai(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  21a.  Attorneys  appointed  by  the 
aacretary  shaU  represent  the  Secretary,  the 
deputy  commissioner,  or  the  Board  In  any 
court  proceedings  under  section  21  or  other 
provisions  of  the  LongiUioremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  except  for 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court." 
CLAiMArrr  assobtancx 

Sac.  17.  (a)  Section  39(c)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  thereof 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(1)  (c)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  request, 
provide  persons  covered  by  this  Act  with  in- 
formation and  assistance  relating  to  the 
Act's  coverage  and  compensation  ana  the 
procedures  for  obtaining  such  compensation 
Including  assistance  In  processing  a  claim. 
The  Secretary  may.  upon  request,  provide 
persons  covered  by  this  Act  with  legal  assist- 
ance to  processing  a  claim.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  provide  employees  receiving  o«jm- 
pensatlon  Information  on  medical,  man- 
power, and  vocational  rehabilitation  servlcee 
and  assist  such  employees  In  obtaining  the 
best  such  services  available" 

THIKD-PABTT    LIABZUTT 

Sbc.  18.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"txcvvsiVTirtss  or  rimxdt  akd  TinaD-i»a«Tr 
LiABiLrrr 

"Sac.  5.  (a)  Tbe  Uablllty  of  an  employer 
prescribed  in  section  4  shall  be  exclusive  and 
la  place  of  all  other  liability  of  such  employer 
to  the  employee,  his  legal  representative, 
huaband  or  wife,  parents,  dependents,  next 
of  kin,  and  anyone  otherwise  entitled  to 
reoover  damages  from  such  employer  at  law 
or  In  admiralty  on  account  of  such  Injury 
oi  death,  except  that  If  an  employer  fails 
to  seciue  payment  of  compensation  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act.  an  Injured  employee,  or 
his  legal  representative  in  case  death  results 
from  the  Injury,  may  elect  to  claim  compen- 
sation under  the  Act,  or  to  maintain  an 
action  at  law  or  in  admiralty  for  damages  on 
account  of  such  Injury  or  death.  In  such 
action  the  defendant  may  not  plead  as  a  de- 
feosa  that  the  Injury  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  nor  that  the 
employee  assumed  the  risk  of  his  employ- 
ment, nor  that  the  Injury  was  due  to  the 
oontrlbutory  negligence  of  the  employee. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  Injiuy  to  a  person 
covered  under  this  Act  caiosed  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  vessel,  then  such  person,  or  any- 
one otherwise  entitled  to  recover  damages 
by  reason  thereof,  may  bring  an  action 
against  such  vessel  as  a  third  party  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  33 
of  this  Act.  and  the  employer  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  vessel  for  such  damages  directly 
or  Indirectly  and  any  agreements  or  warran- 
ties to  the  contrary  shall  be  void.  If  such 
person  was  employed  by  the  vessel  to  provide 
stevedoring  services,  no  such  action  shall  be 
permitted  If  the  injury  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  persons  engaged  In  providing 
stevedoring  services  to  the  vessel.  If  such 
person  was  employed  by  the  vessel  to  provide 
ship  building  or  repair  services,  no  such 
action  shall  be  permitted  If  the  Injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  persons  engaged 
In  providing  ship  building  or  repair  services 
to  the  vessel.  The  liability  of  the  vessel  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  be  based  upon 
the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  or  a  breach 
thereof  at  the  time  the  injury  occurred.  The 
remedy  provided  In  this  subsection  shaU  be 
exclusive  of  aU  other  remedies  against  the 
vessel  except  remedies  available  under  this 
Act." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  22  as  paragraph  23  and  Inserting 
after  paragraph  21  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(22)  The  term  'veaaei'  means  any  ves- 
sel upon  which  or  In  connection  with  which 
any  person  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  Act 
suffers  injury  or  death  arising  out  of  or  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  and  said  ves- 
sel's owner,  owner  pro  hac  vice,  agent,  oper- 
ator, charter  or  bare  boat  charterer,  master, 
officer,  or  crew  member." 

PROHIBmoN    AGAINST   CKKTAIN    DISCaZMIN AXIOM 
AGAINST    EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  19.  The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  49  and  50 
as  sections  50  and  51,  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  section  48  the 
following  new  section: 

"dibcbimination  aoainr  kmflotxcs  who 

aaxNo  paocxEDiNos 
"Sac.  49.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer or  his  duly  authorized  agent  to  dis- 
charge or  in  any  other  manner  discriminate 
against  an  employee  as  to  his  employment 
because  such  employee  has  claimed  or  at* 
tempted  to  claim  compensation  from  such 
employer,  or  because  be  has  testified  or  Is 
about  to  testify  In  a  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Any  employer  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$100  or  more  thaa  91,000,  as  may  be  deter- 


mined  by  the  deputy  commissioner.  AU  suek 
penalties  shall  be  paid  to  the  deputy  oooi. 
mlasloner  for  depoelt  la  tbe  special  fuod 
as  described  in  eeetlon  44,  and  If  not  paM 
may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought 
in  the  appropriata  umied  States  dutna 
court.  Any  employee  so  discriminated 
against  shall  be  reetored  to  his  employ, 
ment  and  shall  be  compensated  by  his  em- 
ployer for  any  loss  of  wagea  arising  out  of 
such  discrimination:  ProoMetf,  That  if  such 
employee  shall  cease  to  ba  qualified  to  per. 
form  the  duties  of  his  emplo>yinent,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  such  restoration  and  com- 
pensation.  The  employer  alone  and  not  his 
carrier  shall  be  liable  for  such  p>enaltlas  aad 
payments.  Any  provision  in  an  Instuanoe 
policy  imdertaklng  to  rMleve  the  employer 
from  the  liability  for  such  penalties  and 
payments  shall  be  void." 

MIBCXLLANXOm  PBOTIBIOIfS 

Szc.  20.  (a)  Section  8(1)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)(A)  Whenever  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  it  is  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  an  injured  employee  entitled  to 
compensation,  he  may  approve  agreed  set- 
tlements of  the  Interested  parties,  discharg- 
ing the  liability  of  the  employer  for  such 
compensation,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  16(b)  and  section  16  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  If  the  employee  should 
die  from  causes  other  than  the  Injury  after 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  has  approved  sa 
agreed  settlement  as  provided  for  herein,  the 
sum  so  approved  shall  be  payable.  In  the 
manner  prescribed  in  this  subsection,  to  aad 
for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  entunerated  in 
subdivision  (d)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  Is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
jured employee  entitled  to  medical  benefits, 
he  may  approve  agreed  settlements  of  the 
Interested  partiee.  discharging  the  liability 
of  the  employer  for  such  medical  benefits, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  18 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  If  the  employee 
should  die  from  causes  other  than  Injury 
after  the  Secretary  has  approved  an  agreed 
settlement  as  provided  for  herein,  the  sum  so 
approved  shaU  be  payable,  in  the  maimer 
prescribed  In  this  subdivision,  to  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  persons  enumerated  In 
subdivision  (d)  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Where  a  trust  fund  which  ccmpltes 
with  section  320(c)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
mMit  Relations  Act  of  1947  (29  U.S.C.  186 
(c))  established  pursuant  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  In  effect  between  an 
employer  and  an  employee  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  has  paid  disability 
benefits  to  an  employee  which  the  employee 
Is  legally  obligated  to  repay  by  reason  of  his 
entitlement  to  compensation  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  a  lien  on  such 
compensation  In  favor  of  the  trust  fund  for 
tbe  amount  of  such  payments." 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  •■ 
amended  by  this  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (16)  and  (17)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (16)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections 2  (18),  (19),  (20),  (21),  (22)  and 
(23)  as  2  (17),  (18),  (19).  (20).  (21).  and 
(22),  reepectlvely. 

"(16)  The  term  'widow  or  widower'  In- 
cludes only  the  decedent's  wife  or  husband 
living  with  or  dependent  for  suppiort  upon 
him  or  her  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death; 
or  living  apart  for  Justifiable  cause  or  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  desertion  at  such  time." 

(d)  Sections  8  and  9  of  the  Longshore- 
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.«-«•.  and  Harbor  Workers'  compensation 
^STm  amended  by  this  Act,  further 
^nded  by  striking  the  phrase  "surviving 
tS!  or  dependent  husband"  each  time  it 
SpLsw  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"Widow  or  widower". 

TECHNICAI.   AMrNDMKfT 

SEC  21  section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Longshore- 
_^"  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
^is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"nor"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"or". 

Zmcmt   DATK 

Sjc  22  Th*  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  ShaU  become  effective  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AliXNBMINT    OfTEaKD    ST    ME.    DANIELS    OF 
NEW    JEKaXT 

jlr.    DANIELS  of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  aa  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 

Jersey  Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  2318  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  12009,  *■  paa»«l- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa« 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (HJl.  1206)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

(Mr.  PERKINSj  at  the  requpst  of  Mr. 
Danhxs  of  New  Jersey,  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remturks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord.  ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  has  not  been  amended 
since  1961.  Amendments  are  long  over- 
due. 

There  are  approximately  800,000  work- 
ers needing  the  protection  of  this  act — 
longshoremen,  ship  repairmai,  ship  serv- 
icemen, harbor  workers,  other  offshore 
workers,  workers  at  U.S.  defense  bases 
outside  the  United  States,  workers  em- 
ployed in  private  industry  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  workers  employed  in 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities 
such  as  PX's  and  commisssuries.  All  need 
very  badly  to  have  this  act,  which  was  a 
model  in  its  day,  upgraded  and  improved. 

This  act  was  intended  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  workers  who  suffered  injuries  on 
the  job.  Last  year  there  were  more  than 
900  injuries  under  the  act;  240  covered 
workers  were  killed.  The  majority  of 
these  injuries,  of  course,  were  to  the  liaig- 
shoremen  and  injuries  suffered  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Under  tbe  1961  act,  the  maximum 
benefits  available  are  $70  a  week.  This 
now  represents  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  long- 
shoremen and  something  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  average  weekly  wage  of 
workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  House  recog- 
nize the  need  for  an  Increase  in  these 
benefits  which  are  as  important  to  their 
families  as  they  are  to  the  Injured  em- 
ployees. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  have 
benefit  levels  imder  workmen's  compen- 
sation afford  less  than  a  poverty  wage. 

The  committee  bill,  H.R.  12006,  would 
substantially  improve  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  for  covered  work- 
ers and  their  families  and  would  in  a 


number  of  other  respects  improve  and 
upgrade  the  procedures  and  processes 
under  which  the  program  is  adminis- 
tered. 

I  waa  pleased  to  note  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Workmui's  Compensation  Laws  which 
was  created  in  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  follow  in  many  respects  the  rec- 
ommendatiois  of  that  Commission,  and 
I  would  hope  that  in  passage  of  this  bill, 
the  Congress  will  take  the  first  and  nec- 
essary step  toward  the  implementation 
of  the  Commission's  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  appears  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion  as  to  the 
position  of  the  American  labor  movement 
on  this  bill.  To  eliminate  that  confusion 
I  would  like  to  note  that  we  have  re- 
ceived communications  expressing  ap- 
proval from  Frank  Bonadio,  president  of 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO:  Thomas  W. 
Qleason,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  AFL-CIO; 
Prank  Fitzsimmons,  general  president  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters; and  Harry  Bridges,  president  of 
the  International  LcMigshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union;  to  mention  just 
a  few.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
American  labor  movement  and  the  rank 
and  file  longshoremen  are  in  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  I  will  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  few  communications 
that  have  been  received  in  support  of 
HJl.  12006. 


BUILDINO  AND  CONSTaUCTIOW 

Trades  Depabtmint,  AFL-CIO, 
Waahington.  D.C..  October  10. 1972. 
Hon.  Casl  Albebt. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  U£.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  B.C. 
Deae  me.  Speakeb:  Before  the  9and  Con- 
gress adjourns,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  scheduled  to  vote  on  HJl.  12006.  a  bill  to 
correct  the  groes  inequities  that  now  exist 
under  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act.  The  Department, 
through  Its  seventeen  National  and  Inter- 
national Unions,  represents  thousands  of 
building  tradesmen  who  are  covered  under 
this  Act.  They  Join  me  in  urging  the  sup- 
port of  every  member  of  Congress  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  long  overdue  updating  of  the 
benefits  under  this  Act.  The  companion  bill, 
S.  2318,  has  already  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Since  1961  OongresB  has  seen  fit  to  update 
the  Act  covering  I»ederal  employees.  The 
maximum  allowable  benefit  has  been  in- 
creased to  S479  per  week  and  the  minimum 
floor  was  set  at  approximately  WK)  per  week. 
The  Longshoremen's  Act  has  not  been  up- 
dated during  this  period  and  still  remains  at 
870  per  week  with  a  minimum  benefit  of  818 
per  week.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  pro- 
tection for  private  employees  covered  under 
the  Longshoremen's  Act  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  periodic  updating  of  standards  ea- 
tabllshed  by  Congress  for  Federal  employees 
Including  members  of  Congress  and  their 
staff. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
eract  two  Federal  laws  relating  to  work- 
men's compensation  (Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  sind  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act) . 
one  of  which  covers  Federal  employees  and 
the  other  private  employees  does  not  Justify 
Congress  to  set  one  standard  for  Federal  em- 


ployees and  another  for  employves  engaced  In 
the  same  occupations  covered  under  the 
Longshoremen's  Act.  Tet  that  U  precisely 
what  has  bi4>pened. 

For  example,  a  civU  servloe  employee  work- 
ing as  a  carpenter,  electrician,  engineer. 
painter,  plumber,  steamflttar,  sbaetmetai 
worker,  mechanics  employed  at  naval  ship- 
yards, and  other  skilled  trades,  including  la- 
borers are  engaged  in  the  same  occupational 
categories  as  worker*  covered  under  the  Ixng- 
ahoremen's  Act.  The  wacee  of  these  wortera 
engaged  in  private  employment  are  oloealy 
related  to  the  wages  paid  to  government 
workers  \n  similar  employment. 

Other  employees  covered  under  both  of 
these  laws  are  office  workers,  eoonocnlsta.  stat- 
isticians, accountants,  lawyers,  including  ex- 
ecutives and  members  of  their  staff.  Their 
salaries  are  also  cloeely  related. 

It  Is  wholly  Inconceivable  that  Congress 
should  provide  such  a  wide  diversion  of  max- 
imum benefits  for  similar  claasifloatlons  of 
employment  under  both  of  these  laws. 

Underlying  almoet  all  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  Is  the  principle  that  the  great 
majority  shaU  receive  Indemnity  tjeneflts  m 
amount  eqvrnl  to  two-thirds  of  their  actual 
wage  loss  during  the  period  of  total  dis- 
ability. This  should  be  an  abeolute  minimum 
percentage,  since  a  one-third  reduction  in 
actual  earnings  most  certamiy  repreeenu  a 
serious  reduction  in  normal  living  standards. 
To  a  large  extent  Congress  has  favored  this 
principle  in  updating  the  Act  covering  Fed- 
eral employees.  For  this  reason  Congress  has 
a  particular  responsibility  towards  this  legis- 
lation. It  Is  imtblnkable  that  an  Act  of  this 
magnitude  should  have  fallen  so  tar  behind 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act. 

After  12  years  without  amendments,  the 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  has  become  compleUly  out- 
dated. A  further  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to 
over  a  million  workers  and  their  families 
covered  by  the  present  law  against  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  on-the-job  injuries. 

The  amendments  proposed  In  HJl.  12006 
are  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws  and  with  the  In- 
tent and  purpose  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  when  they  were  Initially  enacted  la  the 
first  two  decades  of  this  century. 

On  behalf  of  the  Btilldlng  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  we  fer- 
vent'7  trust  that  the  House  of  Repres«nta- 
tives  will  give  favorable  oonslderatlon  to  this 
legislation  before  adjournment. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Bomadio,  President 

Hon.  Gael  D.  PwMXjm. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
WaahiTigton,  D.C. 
The  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-<;iO.  strongly  urges  passage  of  the 
Daniels  blU,  H.R.  12006.  which  will  amend  the 
Longshccemen's  and  Harbor  workers'  Com- 
pensation Act.  This  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  our  injured  longshoremen 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  compensation 
during  periods  of  unemployment  resulting 
from  Injury  or  lllneee  sustained  in  the  course 
of  their  employment.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  subetantial  increase  over  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  seventy  dollars  per  week  which  is 
beneath  the  poverty  level  and  extend  cover- 
age of  the  bill  to  adjoining  piers,  wharves 
and  terminals  where  longshoremen  are  em- 
ployed. With  the  extension  of  coverage,  our 
members  wlU  not  have  to  rely  on  StaU 
compensation  statutes,  many  of  which  pro- 
vide ratee  of  compensation  which  are  totaUy 
Inadequate.   We   request   that   you   and   aU 
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oUmt  m«mb«ra  of  tb«  Houae  lend  support 
to  th«  bUl  to  Insure  Its  p«aa«g«. 

Thomas  W.  Oueason, 
President,  International  Longthoremen's 
Aa^oeiatUm,  ATL-CIO. 

Hon.  Cau.  PaiKixs. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  Intemstlonal  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  I  solicit  your  support 
of  B.A.  13004  amending  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  for 
the   flrst   time   In    12   years 

We  sup[>ort  without  qualification  this  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  the  longshoremen's  compen- 
sation law  and  strongly  urge  an  Immediate 
and  f»Torable  consideration  of  HJi.  12006. 
Pkaitk  B.  TrrBsiifMoKS. 

General  President. 

Ambrcan  PxoauTiOK  OF  Labob  and 
CoNOKxas   or  IttDUSTSiAi.   OaoA- 

inZATIONB. 

WatMngton.  DC  .  September  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Casl  D.  Pnucnrs, 
US.    Houae   of   Representatives, 
Waaliinifton.  DC. 

DxAa  CoifGRKssMAN  PntKiNS :  On  Monday. 
October  3.  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
7ote  on  H.R.  12006.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensa- 
tion Act.  The  AyL-CIO  urges  that  you  sup- 
port this  bUl.  It  has  the  support  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association  and 
all  other  APL-CIO  aflUlates  where  member- 
ship Is  covered  by  the  bUl. 

The  companion  bill,  3.  2318,  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  If  the  House  acts 
favorably  on  Monday,  long  overdue  Improve- 
ments In  the  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
flts  structure  for  approximately  800,000 
workers  can  become  a  reality.  The  basic 
legislation,  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Worker's  Compensation  Act.  was  last 
amended  In  1961.  It  covers  longshoremen  and 
harbor  workers,  ship  repairmen,  workers  In 
private  Industry  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
workers  employed  in  non -appropriated  fund 
Instrumentalities  fP.X.,  etc.).  American 
workers  employed  on  defense  bases  over- 
seas— who  are  primarily  building  and  con- 
struction trades  workers — and  workers  em- 
ployed on  the  outer  continental  shelf. 

After  12  years  without  amendment,  the 
Longshoremen's  Act  has  become  outdated. 
The  amendments,  proposed  In  HJI.  12006, 
are  consistent  with  recommendations  of  the 
JTatlonal  Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws,  and  upon  enactment 
would  restore  this  federal  workmen's  com- 
pensation program  to  Its  former  place  of 
prominence  In  the  field  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

Sincerely. 

ANDSKW    J.     BiZMILLZX. 

Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

New  Towc,  N.Y., 
September  26, 1792. 
Hon.  Cabi.  D.  PntKurs, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Raybum  Houae  Office  Building, 
Waafiington,  D.C.: 
The  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation. AyL-CIO.  strongly  urges  passage  of 
the  Daniels  bill  H.B.  12006  which  wUl  amend 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act.  This  legislation  is  uxgent- 
'.7  needed  to  provide  our  Injured  longshore- 
men wtih  a  reasonable  amount  of  compensa- 
tion during  periods  of  unemployment  result- 
ing from  Injury  or  Illness  sustained  In  the 
oo\n-8e  of  their  employment.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  stibstantlai  Increase  over  the  present 
maximum  of  seventy  dollars  per  week  which 
!a  beneath  the  poverty  level  and  extends  cov- 
erage of  the  bill  to  adjoining  piers,  wharves 
and  terminals  where  longshoremen  are  em- 
ployed. With  the  extension  of  coverage,  our 


members  will  not  have  to  rely  on  8t*te  com- 
pensation statutes,  many  of  which  provide 
rates  of  compensation  which  are  totally  In- 
adequate. We  request  that  you  and  all  other 
members  of  the  House  lend  support  to  the 
bin  to  Insure  Its  passage. 

Thomas  W.   Oucasox, 
President,      International      Longthore- 
Tnen'a  Ataociation,  AFL-CIO. 

San  Francisco,  Cauj'., 

September  22,  1972. 
Cakl  D.  Pr»KiNS, 

Chairman,  iMbor  and  Education  Committee, 
Waahington,  D.O.: 
Officers  of  International  Longshoremans 
and  Warehousemans  Union  urge  adoption  of 
H.R.  12006  amending  the  Longshore  and  Har- 
bor Workers  Compensation  Act. 

Hasxt  Bxidges, 
President,  IWU. 

AsHCKArr  and  Okkel, 
'         Waahington,  DC,  September  22, 1972. 
Ron.  Cari.  Peskins, 

Chatrman.  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 

I       bOT,  Houae  of  Representatives,  Raybum 

Houae  Office  Building,  Waahington,  D.O. 

Sn:  For  the  past  20  years,  we  have  spe- 
cialized In  the  handling  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation cases,  excltislvely  for  Injured  em- 
ployees. In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.  We  have  recently  had 
the  occasion  to  review  the  long  overdue  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  The 
reported  amendments  are  set  forth  In  H.R. 
12006  as  amended. 

It  Is  our  opinion,  after  reviewing  the  bill, 
that  It  Is  an  excellent  one  and  shovUd  be 
passed  In  Its  entirety.  We  further  feel  that, 
with  regard  to  third  party  actions,  the  pnro- 
posed  amendments  eliminating  unseaworthi- 
ness as  a  basis  for  third  party  actions  is 
equitable  as  long  as  third  party  actions  can 
be  maintained  based  on  common  law  negli- 
gence. This  Is,  in  fact,  the  basis  for  liability 
In  these  cases  In  virtually  every  state  and 
also  eliminates  some  of  the  Inequities  pres- 
ent under  the  existing  Act.  As  previously 
stated,  the  proposed  amendments  found  In 
H.R.  12006  as  amended  should  be  piassed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

'  Lxx  C.  ASHCSATT. 

Washington  Bttildino  and 

CoNsraticTioN  TteAOXs  Council, 
Waahington,  DX3..  September  Z9,  1972. 
Hon.  Cabl  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  of  Education  and 
Labor,  Raybum  Houae  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Drab  Ma.  Pkrkins:  On  behalf  of  the  Wash- 
ington Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  representing  30,000  building  trades- 
men In  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  were 
extremely  pleased  to  learn  of  the  Longshore- 
ooen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  that  was  recently  reported  out  of  Com- 
mittee. 

When  the  Act  was  last  amended  In  1901, 
It  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  noblest  pieces 
of  compensation  legislation  to  be  enaoted 
in  the  United  States:  It  rapidly  became  £^- 
parent  that  the  Longshoreman's  Act  set  a 
standard  because  the  1961  amendment  was 
followed  by  a  ware  of  amendments  to  State 
Compensation  Acts  which  substantlaUy  in- 
oreaeed  state  compensation  benefits 
throughout  the  co\intry. 

Tou  and  all  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  to  be  commended  for  your  progreeslve 
action.  It  will  be  repeatedly  called  to  mind 
during  the  ensuing  years  as  workers  across 
the  country  receive  the  benefits  arising  from 
what  you  and  your  committee  have  done  for 
them. 

Sincerely, 

JOSKPR  CURTICR, 

Executive  Secretory. 


Washinoton,  D.C., 
September  22, 1972, 
Congressman  Carl  D.  PsBxiNa, 
Raybum  Houae  Office  Building, 
Capitol  HiU,  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  our  175,000  members  aad 
other  workers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  wt 
congratulate  you  on  reporting  Act  HJI.  12006, 
the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers  Act 
which  continues  to  cover  the  workers  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

The  Greater  Washlng^ton  Central  lAbor 
Council  and  Its  affiliates  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port your  legislation  and  urges  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  adopt  your  bill. 

OXOXGR  W.  AmssoN, 
The  Greater  Washington  Central  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

October  4,  1972. 
Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House 

of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.C: 
The  community  services  committee  of  the 
New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council.  APlr- 
CIO.  strongly  urges  passage  of  the  Daniels 
HJI.  12006  which  will  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
this  legislation  Is  urgently  needed  to  provide 
our  Injured  longshoremen  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  compensation  during  periods  of 
unemployment  resulting  from  Injury  or  Ill- 
ness sustained  In  the  course  of  their  employ- 
m«nt.  The  bill  provides  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  present  maximum  of  $70  per 
we^  which  Is  beneath  the  property  level  and 
extends  coverage  of  the  bill  to  adjolnmg  piers, 
wharves,  and  terminals  where  longshoremen 
are  employed.  With  the  extension  of  cover- 
age our  members  will  not  have  to  rely  on 
State  compensation  statutes  many  of  which 
provide  rates  of  compensation  which  are 
totally  Inadequate.  We  request  that  you  and 
all  other  Members  of  the  House  lend  support 
to  the  bill  to  Insure  Its  passage. 

Gerald  R.  Waters,  8r., 

New   York   City  Central  Labor  Council 
Community    Services   Committee. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DAl^ELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoro  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following:  titles: 

H.B.  12807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  In  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  indivldualB 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
and 

HJI.  16675.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  to  extend  for  one  year  the  program 
of  grants  for  State  and  local  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm. 
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The  message  silso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  tunendmcnt  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

3.  37.  An  act  to  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Statee  of 
Arlsona  and  Utah. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
S«i»te  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  14911.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37  united  States  Code,  to  authorize  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  in  a  mtaslng 
status  to  accumulate  leave  without  limita- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  4039.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
653  concerning  an  International  center  for 
sites  for  chanceries  for  foreign  embasslee. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      HJl. 
15657,  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJl.  15657)  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 

report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conf  erraice  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  1972.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15657,  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments 
of  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  bill  to  be 
the  most  important  legislation  for  older 
citizens  since  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  in  1935  for  it  can  mean  effective 
action  for  older  persons  through  a  wide 
range  of  services,  including  transporta- 
tion, preretirement  training,  health  serv- 
ices, senior  citizens'  community  centers, 
job  training,  and  employment. 

HR.  15657  extends  the  grant  programs 
authorized  by  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  which  expired  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Prompt  action  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  provide  continued  support  to 
State  agencies  on  aging,  more  than  1,200 
local  agencies  on  aging,  and  the  more 
than  1,700  community  projects  provid- 
ing services  to  older  people. 

But  H.R.  15657  does  not  simply  extend 
the  present  program.  Rather  it  marks  a 
significant  strengthening  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  in  ways  which  will  greatly 
increase  our  ability  to  respond  to  the 


numy  and  varied  problems  of  older  peo- 
ple striving  to  live  IndependenQy  in  their 
home  communities.  The  amendments  are 
based  on  the  experience  gained  after 
more  than  7  years  of  progress  since  the 
programs  started  under  the  act  were 
launched,  on  extensive  hearings  in  both 
House  and  Senate  committees  where 
many  recommendations  concerning  the 
needs  of  older  people  were  made  by 
prominent  leaders  in  the  field  of  aging, 
and  on  the  many  recommendations  that 
came  out  of  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  dramatically 
demonstrates  that  Congress  is  acting 
constructively  and  responsibly  to  meet 
many  of  the  needs  highlighted  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  measure  wsus 
originally  before  the  House,  it  received 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support.  The 
vote  was  351  to  3,  while  the  other  body 
passed  a  comparable  measure  by  a  vote 
of  89  too. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bipartisan 
spirit  continued  in  the  conference,  and 
I  should  mention  in  this  regard  the  out- 
standing work  of  the  House  conferees. 

I  would  cite  particularly  the  contri- 
butions to  tills  legislation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Mr.  Perkins,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Qun. 

And  I  must  also  commend  the  other 
members  of  the  House  conference  team, 
the  gentlelady  from  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Mikk, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hansen,  for  their  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  improvement  of  programs 
for  our  older  Americans. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  frtan  Missouri,  Senator 
Eacleton,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  other  body,  for  his  fine  work 
on  this  legislation  as  well  as  to  the  other 
distinguished  Senate  conferees.  Senators 
Randolph,  Kennxdy,  jAvrrs,  Biall,  and 
STArroRD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  approving  this  con- 
ference report  today,  the  House  can  help 
make  possible  significant  improvement 
in  the  lives  of  20  million  older  Americans. 
Our  vote  today  will  mean  action,  not 
just  rhetoric,  for  America's  older  citizens. 
Choosing  specific  provisions  for  spe- 
cial attention  makes  for  a  difficult  task 
in  considering  this  measure,  but  I  would 
cite  particularly  provisions  which 
strengthen  the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  change  and  Improve 
the  title  m  grants  to  States,  authorize  a 
variety  of  information  services  for  our 
older  citizens,  provide  for  multipurpose 
senior  centers,  and  establish  employment 
programs  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 

ADMINISTRATION     ON     AQINO— TTTLR     tl 

To  address  each  of  these  provisions 
briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  creation  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  1965  was  clearly  to  create  an  en- 
tity highly  visible  in  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged.  In  line  with  this  Intent, 
the  office  was  to  be  headed  by  a  Preti- 
dentially  appointed  Commissioner. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  was  placed  within  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service — 
report  to  the  Administrator  of  SRS.  who 
is  not  a  Presidential  appointee. 

I  would  cite  other  actions  which  have 
diminished  the  capacity  of  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  to  serve  as  the  focal  point 
on  problems  of  the  elderly  which  we  in 
Congress  intended  when  we  established 
this  agency.  But  let  me  say  that  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  accordingly,  the 
conferees,  have  agreed  that  the  position 
of  Administration  on  Aging  must  I* 
strengthened  within  the  Depaitment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  must  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  to  reaffirm 
and  emphasize  the  will  of  Congress  that 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  be  the  chief 
spokesmain  in  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  problems  of  the  elderly  in  the 
United  States.  To  that  end  we  have  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioner's  functions 
may  not  be  delegated  without  the  prior 
approval  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioner be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  and  not  to  or  through  any 
other  officer  of  the  Department.  And. 
indeed,  in  order  to  stress  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees,  that  higher  level  attention 
be  paid  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly, 
HJl.  15657,  places  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Through  two  successive  administra- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  one  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  one  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, we  have  seen  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ignored  with  respect  to  the  functions 
and  authority  of  the  agency  charged  with 
looking  after  the  interests  of  older  .Amer- 
icans. 

The  conferees  mean  to  see  that  the 
highly  visible  advocacy  role  originally 
envisioned  for  the  Commissioner  on  Ag- 
ing be  restored  and.  Indeed,  strengthened. 
Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion in  HJl.  15567  the  expanded  and  im- 
proved provisions  for  the  basic  State- 
grant  program  authorized  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

GRANTS    TO    8TATX8 TnXR    m 

Under  the  present  Older  Americana 
Act,  the  title  m  State  grant  program  has 
the  most  direct  and  immediate  impact  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  older  people.  H.R. 
15657  substantially  revises  this  program 
in  order  to  provide  for  better  organiza- 
tion at  State  and  local  levels:  to  permit 
the  targeting  of  limited  resources  to  high 
priority  areas;  and  to  provide  more  spe- 
cific direction  for  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams. 

To  qualify  for  FederaJ  funding,  States 
are  required  to  designate  a  sole  State 
agency  to  prepare  and  submit  a  State 
plan  to  the  Conmilssloner  on  Aging  and 
to  administer  the  plan  throughout  the 
States.  States  are  urged  to  divide  the 
State  into  separate  planning  and  services 
area*:  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  service  system;  and  to  deslg- 
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nate  an  agency  within  such  areas  for  the 
development  of  such  plan.  States  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
proving plans,  developed  by  planning  and 
service  area  agencies,  which  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  system  for  the  delivery 
of  a  range  of  identified  social  services  to 
the  aging  \\ithin  the  area.  In  small  States 
and  rural  States,  one  area  plan  may  cover 
an  entire  State  when  this  would  be  the 
most  effective  plan. 

Authorizations  for  the  title  m  pro- 
gram have  been  substantially  increased 
In  HJl.  15657  from  the  fiscal  year  1972 
level  of  $30  million  to  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

IMFOKlUnOir  SSKVICSS 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  speak  of  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens,  we  frequent- 
ly first  think  of  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices we  make  available  to  them.  And 
while  I  would  recogmize  and  defend  the 
value  of  such  programs,  I  would  also 
stress  that  the  information  and  referral 
services  which  H.R.  15657  provides  are 
also  necessary  for  the  Improvement  of 
our  programs  for  older  Americans. 

For  I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliat  the  value  and  utility  of  the 
programs  and  benefits  authorized  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  other 
measures  for  our  elderly  such  as  social 
security,  medicare,  and  medicaid,  are 
lessened  if  our  senior  citizens  are  un- 
aware of  them  and  lack  a  convenient 
source  of  information  on  them. 

H.R.  15657.  Mr.  Speaker,  addresses  this 
problem  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  a  National  In- 
formation and  Resource  Clearinghouse 
wijhin  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  both  individual  senior  citizens 
and  the  organizations  serving  them. 

Second,  in  order  for  a  State  to  receive 
a  grant  under  title  m,  a  State  plan  must 
be  presented  which  provides  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  information  and 
referral  sources  in  sirfficient  numbers  to 
assure  that  all  older  persons  in  the  State 
^ill  have  reasonable  access  to  such  in- 
formation sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  are  confi- 
dent that  the  provision  of  these  infor- 
mation services  will  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  programs  auUiorized  under 
Che  Older  Americans  Act  and  other  legis- 
lation dealing  with  our  senior  citizens. 

MTTLTIPCTtPOSr  SENIOR  CENTERS TITtE  V 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  just  a 
word  about  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
authorizing  the  acquisition,  renovation, 
and  construction  of  multipurpose  senior 
citizens'  centers. 

H.R.  15657  adds  a  significant  new  au- 
thority to  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
title  V.  to  provide  funding  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  initial  staffing  of  multi- 
purpose local  senior  citizens'  centers. 

Frequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elderly 
need  a  single  place  where  they  can 
gather,  receive  a  variety  of  services,  and 
be  referred  to  other  services  they  require. 
Title  V  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  contracts  with  any 
aigency  to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the 


costs  of  construction  of  new  facilities, 
or  for  the  purchasing,  leasing,  and  reno- 
vation of  existing  facilities.  In  addition, 
the  Commissioner  can  make  grants  for 
3  years,  at  a  declining  Federal  share  of 
75.  662^.  and  50  percent,  to  cover  all 
or  iJart  of  the  costs  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  in  such  centers  in 
their  first  years  of  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15657  expressly  stip- 
ulates that  multipurpose  senior  centers 
are  to  be  located,  whenever  possible, 
within  walking  distance  of  the  homes  of 
the  elderly  persons.  This  provision  will 
help  ensure  that  the  elderly  across  the 
coimtry  will  have  easily  accessible  cen- 
ters nearby  where  they  can  receive  the 
information  and  the  services  they  need. 

EMPIOTMKNT     PKOGKAMS     rOX     THK     KLOnLT 

TITUS    IZ    Airo    X 

The  onployment  provisions  in  HJl. 
15657,  Mr.  Speaker,  deserve  particular 
mention  also,  since  unemployment  and 
inflation  have  been  particularly  cruel 
facts  of  life  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers.  Title  IX  of  this  measure  pro- 
vides for  public  service  jobs  for  low- 
income  persons  aged  55  or  older  who 
would  have  dlfQculty  in  securing  other 
employment,  smd  I  must  here  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  House, 
Congressmsm  Jonathan  Bingham,  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  in  sponsor- 
ing this  provision  and  championing  It  so 
effectively. 

As  President  Nixon  noted  in  his  speech 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
last  year.  Federal  programs  to  provide 
public  service  jobs  for  older  people  "have 
proven  remarkably  successful  at  the 
demonstration  level."  But,  as  the  Presi- 
dent continued — 

Now  we  must  move  beyond  this  demonstra- 
tion phase  and  establlah  these  programs  on 
a  broctder,  national  basla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  IX  moves  beyond  the 
pilot  phase  and  is  intended  to  establish 
an  identifiable  program  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand upon  a  program  which  has  been,  as 
the  President  noted,  "remarkably  suc- 
cessful." 

I  should  also  mention,  in  speaking  of 
employment,  title  X  of  this  measure, 
sponsored  by  the  eloquent  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Randolph,  which  would 
establish  a  comprehensive  midcareer  de- 
velopment service  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  provide  training, 
counseling,  and  special  supportive  serv- 
ices for  persons  45  or  older. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Randolph's  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  at  assisting  individuals  at 
a  time  of  life  when  joblessness  begins  to 
rise,  the  duration  of  unemployment 
lengthens,  and  occupational  mobility  is 
seriously  limited.  Indeed,  I  would  renaind 
my  colleagues  that  these  factors  fre- 
quently occur  when  the  matxire  worker's 
family  obligations  may  be  the  greatest. 

I  was  pleased  to  support  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's proposal,  and  I  am  glad  it  has 
been  retained  In  the  conference  report. 

OTHBH    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  mention  other 
important  and  significant  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  15657. 


Title  vn  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  for  up  to  90  percent  of  th» 
costs  of  model  projects  aimed  at  spedal 
concerns  which  Congress  has  recognized 
as  critical  to  the  well-being  of  our  older 
Americans. 

I  refer  In  particular  to  the  need  for 
Improved  programs  in  housing,  recrea- 
tion, transportation,  continuing  educa- 
tion, employment  and  preretirement 
training  for  other  citizens. 

The  conferees  hope  that  the  provisltm 
for  model  projects  in  these  Important 
areas  can  lead  to  new  ways  of  improving 
services. 

I  should  also  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  under  title  IV,  the  confer- 
ence report  contains  an  important  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  establishment  of 
multldlsclplinary  centers  of  gerontology 
or  the  support  of  existing  centers,  to  re- 
cruit and  train  personnel  to  work  with 
the  aged,  to  conduct  research  into  the 
process  of  aging  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting the  elderly,  to  act  as  a  repository 
of  Information  related  to  h&sic  and  ap- 
plied research,  and  to  encoiu^ge  the  In- 
corporation of  information  on  aging  into 
college  and  university  courses  in  the  bio- 
logical and  behavioral  and  social 
sciences. 

HJl.  15657  Increases  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  volunteer  projects,  such  as 
the  foster  grandpsirents  program  and 
the  retired  senior  volunteer  program— 
RSVP — which  have  proved  so  successful 
since  they  were  established. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  Federal 
Coimcil  on  the  Aging  which  the  conferees 
intend  to  be  more  than  a  passive  ad- 
visory body,  and.  indeed,  which  we  would 
hope  would  actively  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  older  Americans  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  Federal  programs  affect- 
ing them. 

In  this  regard,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
recall  that  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  15657  provided  for  an  Older  Ameri- 
cans Advocacy  Commission  to  act  as  a 
spokesman  and  advocate  for  the  elderly 
in  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  con- 
ferees, in  agreeing  that  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  should  be  the  spokesman  for 
the  elderly  in  our  coimcils  of  govern- 
ment, decided  that  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Aging,  as  a  strong  and  active  ad- 
visory body,  would  better  complement 
the  Commissioner's  role  than  an  ad- 
vocacy commission. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure 
also  amends  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  so  as  to  assist  libraries 
in  the  provision  of  special  programs  for 
the  elderly,  including  in-home  services, 
and  I  must  here  commend  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas,  Sen- 
ator BiNTSiN,  for  his  leadership  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  provision  of  the  blD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  President  Nixon 
and  Senator  McGovern,  as  well  as  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  have  expressed  their  belief 
that  the  20  million  older  Americans  who 
mike  up  10  percent  of  our  populaticm 
deserve  greater  attention  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and.  Indeed,  deserve 
a  national  commitment  to  meeting  their 
special  needs. 

Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  has,  in  the 
past,  and  In  this  session,  demonstrated 
its  desire  to  support  efforts  to  Improve 
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impelled  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  that  the  result  of  a 


th*  lives  of  our  elderly,  and  I  believe  that  service  program  to  assist  middle-aged 

"       .•    »W4  „_,«-  tMdnlna.  coun*riing,  and  special  sup- 

'•f^^^'^^r?"  wholeheartedly   and  portlve  services.  Too  frequently  current     sions,  because  the  conference  report  be 

Mr.   speaker,   i   wxw«u»~«w ^  nianpower  programs  overlook  the  older 


tbeUves  oi  oux  «""**•  ~*ri'''r~v:-r—  ^  ,^  workers  to  retain  and  obtain  man  from  Missouri,  inai  tne  resuii  oi  a 
Hj».  15657  U  an  encouraging  begJmotag  ?^  ^^'^^  J^  ^7  prov^^  manpower  conference  ought  not  be  measured  in 
Sward  setting  the  broad  national  policy     f  °^£?i^«°!,i^^**3^B  terms  of  the  number  of  times  of  reces- 


fore  us  rTia<ntii.tnB  almost  in  toto  the 
structure  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  beliefs. 

I  wcttider  if  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Quiz)  has  anything  to  add  to  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 


'TfV^^ii^"^^'''^'''  ^^rs.  Perso-ns  45  and  over,  for  In- 

*°ir  S^S  l^S^^S?.  the  Older  stance,  now  account  for  less  than  4  per- 

^- ^^^  waf  esSSwil^  1965  cent  of  our  first-time  enroUees  in  our 

^°^'"^J^^J!^t  SSSriSSon^of  $6  Nation's  work  and  training  programs. 

SSJi7o7g^^to  St^^s  and  Yet,  they  constitute  21  percent  of  our 

SSriuesTprovidlng  services  to  el-  ^employe^-T^  sS.S'e'S^'  ^  K        ^ "«  ^t-^i^n.   x  ne  cnair  win  s«^ 

SFSr^i'Ti^  SSfSsS^^     ^,.,.n,.^.^^n«o..« 

ment  of  a  new  nutritional  program  for 


(rtder  persons. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  bring  back  to  the  House 
a  conference  report  <ai  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans amendments  which  I  believe  every 


gulshe 

mlttee  on  Education,  Mr.  Bradkmas.  for 
he  was  Instnunental  in  designing  legis- 
lation which  will  have  a  lasting  and 
significant  impact  in  providing  services 
to  our  older  citizens.  His  leadership  and 
work  on  HJl.  16657— together  with  the 
contributions  of  our  ranking  minority 


be  recognized  on  his  own  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
desire  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yltid  myvelf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  begin.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  his  Inquiry,  and 
that  is  to  say  that  on  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  part  of  the  bill,  and  that  is  the 
first  eight  titles  of  the  bill,  we  reedly  have 
a  bill  here  that  is  practically  the  House 


iSmberof  this  body  will  support  with     '^"^'?2°'^?  r^^nd  ^L«  of  t^e     bill,  and  I  would  say  far  superior  to  the 
S  The  report  before  us  provides  not     member,  Mr.  Qurz,  and  members  of  the    genate  bill 
P^r'il  *kI  o°.L^nn  hnt  ^l«n  for  fur-     committee  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle--        „^   „,^, 


only  for  the  extension  but  also  for  fur 
ther  expansion  and  strengthening  of  our 
eftort  to  provide  services  for  elderly 
Americans.  . 

For  the  basic  title  m  program  of 
grants,  the  authorization  is  Increased 
from  the  fiscal  year  1972  level  of  $30.- 
000,000  to  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  We  can  expect  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  elderly  people  to 
be  be  served  from  last  year's  level  of  800,- 
000  to  more  than  2.000,000. 

Under  the  conference  report  for  title 
m  $200,000,000  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1975. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  com- 
promise formula  for  the  distribution  of 
title  in  funds  which  in  my  judgment  is 
more  equitable  than  either  the  House  or 
Senate  formulas. 

The  role  of  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing Is  greatly  strengthened  with  the  con- 
ference report  assuring  upgrading  of  its 
organizational  status  and  that  it  will  be- 
come the  focal  point  of  Federal  concern 
for  older  persons. 

There  is  created  a  strong  Federal 
CouncU  on  the  Aging  to  serve  as  a  spokes- 
man on  behalf  of  older  Americans.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  conference 
report  retains  two  important  Senate  pro- 
visions dealing  with  problems  of  the  el- 
derly which  have  been  far  too  long  ne- 
glected. The  conference  report  authorizes 
two  programs  which  will  greatly  increase 
opportunity  for  employment  for  older 
workers.  Unemployment  for  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  is  73  percent  higher 
thsm  it  was  3  yeaurs  ago.  "There  are  more 
than  1,000,000  persons  in  this  category 
looking  for  jobs. 

A  new  Older  American  community 
service  employment  program  builds  upon 
the  success  of  the  present  Operation 
Mainstream,  and  win  provide  programs 
under  which  unemployed  low-income 
persons  55  years  or  older  will  become  em- 
ployed in  community  service  activities: 
$100,000,000  is  authorized  this  year  and 
$150,000,000  next  year  for  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  program  establishes  a 
comprehensive   midcareer   development 


have  produced  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  which  builds  on  the  successes 
of  the  past  and  incorporates  Into  the 
Federal  effort  Important  Innovations  In 
bringing  assistance  to  the  elderly. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
for  such  observations  as  he  may  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

As  shortly  and  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible, I  would  like  to  know.  No.  1.  were 
the  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  added  on  in  the  other  body,  ger- 
mane? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes;  I  believe  they 
are. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  there  any  that  are  not 
germane? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No;  there  are  not. 
Mr.  HALL.  Second,  what  Is  the  addi- 
tion in  cost? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  figures  I  have  show  in 
1973  $128.5  million  over  the  House  fig- 
ures, in  1974  $334  million,  in  1975  $33 
million,  making  a  total  of  $496  million 
over  a  3-year  period  over  the  House  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  presume  none  of  this  Is 
budgeted? 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  cannot  say  in  1974  and 
1975,  because  it  is  in  the  budget,  but  in 
1973  I  am  trying  to  get  the  figures. 

I  am  trying  to  recall  how  much  it  is 
over  the  budget  while  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  figures. 

Mr.  HALL.  PinaBy,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  other 
point  I  wanted  to  make  was  the  question 
as  to  why  we  sielded  in  20  instances  in 
compromising  the  conference  between 
the  two  bodies,  where-^s  the  other  body 
acceded  only  in  seven  instances. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

conference  report  on  HJl.  15657 — T)m 
Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments  of  1972. 

The  title  of  the  act  aptly  describes  Its 
central  purpose,  which  is  to  establish  at 
all  levels  of  Government  arrangements 
that  will  be  conducive  to  the  delivery  of 
a  comprehensive  package  of  services  to 
older  Americans  who  need  help.  The  em- 
phasis is  upor:  State  and  local  area  plan- 
ning and  upon  carrying  out  at  those 
levels  social  and  nutritional  programs 
which  effectively  reach  our  older  citizens. 
This  closely  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration. 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  HJl. 
15857  were  not  far  apart  in  their  exT>en- 
sion  of  State  and  local  programs  sup- 
ported under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
In  fact,  the  authorizations  for  the  basic 
State  and  areawide  programs  under  title 
in  of  the  act.  were  Identical  at  $100  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973  and  $200  million  and 
$300  mlIli<Hi,  respectively  for  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  Amoimts  previously  au- 
thorized for  the  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
programs — title  VII  of  the  act — re- 
mained unchanged  at  $100  million  for 
fiscal  1973  and  $150  million  for  fiscal 
1974.  These  basic  authorizations  are 
not  out  of  line  with  President  Nixon's 
sharp  increases  in  budget  requests  for 
the  Administration  on  Aging. 

In.  fact,  the  Presldwit's  request  of 
$267  million  for  this  fiscal  year  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act — including  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized for  nutrition  programs — repre- 
sents a  fivefold  increase  over  fmiding 
for  those  programs  in  fiscal  1971.  The 
President  is  carrying  out  the  pledges  he 
made  to  Isist  year's  White  House  Caaitr- 
ence  on  Aging,  more  fully  spelled  out  In 
his  special  message  of  March  23,  1972, 
to  work  out  "a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  meeting  complex  problems"  facing 
older  Americans.  This  bill  is  a  major 
contribution  to  the  development  of  that 
comprehensive  strategy. 

There  were  some  crucial  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  and 
one  which  was  perhaps  most  critical  was 
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resolved  In  favor  ol  the  Hoiise  approach. 
While  both  versions  of  this  bill  had  en- 
hanced the  status  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  within  the  Federal  structure, 
the  House  bill  went  much  farther  in  two 
respects — by  making  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  solely  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare 
for  basic  policy  decisions  and  by  requir- 
ing that  any  delegation  of  authority  by 
the  Commissioner  to  any  other  officer  not 
responsible  to  him  b«  subject  to  congres- 
sional disapproval  in  the  same  manner 
as  Presidential  reorganization  plan«.  The 
intent  of  the  House  bill  is  to  so  strength- 
en the  Administration  on  Aging  that  it 
would  be  the  principal  spolcesman  and 
advocate  for  the  aging  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Senate  took  a  different  route  by 
creating  an  Older  Americans  Advocacy 
Commission,  modeled  on  the  Civil  RighU 
Commission,  to  fulfill  that  role.  It  was 
:he  view  of  the  House  conferees  that  such 
a  Commission  could  only  serve  to  weaken 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  so  we  did 
not  agree  to  it.  Instead,  we  added  some 
of  the  Commission's  functions  to  the 
Presidentlally  appointed  Council  on  Ag- 
ing provided  for  in  the  House  bill  and 
dropped  the  reference  to  "advocacy"  as 
well  as  the  structure  of  the  Commission. 

Another  major  bone  of  contoition  was 
the  difference  between  the  distribution 
formulas  for  program  grants  to  the 
States  under  title  m.  All  discussions  of 
distribution  formulas  tend  to  become 
complicated,  but  the  easiest  way  to  ex- 
plalQ  the  difference  was  that  the  House 
version  distributed  far  more  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  numbers  of  eldeiiy  persons 
to  be  served— with  a  floor  of  $250,000  for 
each  State  and  $60,000  for  each  terri- 
tory— while  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
distributed  a  full  1  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriations to  each  State  and  one-half 
of  1  percent  to  each  territory  before 
an^'thing  was  allotted  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  persona  to  be  served.  Thus  the 
Senate  version  proved  very  unfair  to  all 
of  the  medlum-elied  and  large  popula- 
tion State»— partieulariy  thoie  taAVtnff 
higher  concentrations  of  elderly  cltl- 
zeaa — while  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
House  version  might  not  give  enough  to 
the  smallest  States  to  permit  them  to 
mount  an  effective  effort. 

I  think  that  mot  of  tbe  conferees  felt 
that  we  already  had  in  the  act  a  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  formula — the  one 
for  the  nutrition  programs  imder  title 
vn — which  is  fair  to  all.  That  formula 
first  allots  all  of  the  funds  on  the  relative 
numbers  of  older  Americans — aged  80 
and  over — to  be  served  and  then  pl£u»s 
a  floor  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation imder  each  State  and  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  under  each  terri- 
tory. The  final  compromise  was  to  use 
for  the  initial  year  a  formula  which  gives 
the  smaller  States  a  little  bit  more  than 
under  title  VII,  and  then  revert  to  the 
title  vn  formula  in  succeeding  years  but 
using  the  flrst  year  allotment  as  a  mini- 
mum amoimt.  Given  the  likelihood  of  in- 
creased approprlationfa,  it  is  probable 
that  for  all  prswrtlcal  ourposes  we  shall 
be  utilizing  the  title  vn  formula  after 
fiscal  1974  without  the  flrst  year  floor 


having  any  effect,  because  no  State  will 
then  be  receiving  less  than  that  amomit 
under  the  title  VII  formula.  So  it  ap- 
pears that  the  result  will  be  fair  to  all 
States,  at  least  after  the  flrst  2  fiscal 
years. 

The  Hoixse  conferees,  as  usually  is  the 
case  with  otir  committee,  fovmd  It  im- 
possible to  resist  the  addition  of  two  new 
titles,  both  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  have  never  been 
considered  in  the  House.  The  first  of 
these,  title  IX.  "Community  Service  Em- 
ployment for  Older  Americans,"  I  flnd 
far  more  justifiable  than  the  other.  This 
program  is  analogous  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens volimteer  programs — such  as  foster 
grandparents — which  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  I  did  not  believe  that 
the  beginning  age  for  the  program 
shotild  be  as  low  as  55,  but  the  bill  was 
changed  to  give  priority  for  persons  60 
years  old  or  over,  with  those  between  55 
and  59  qualifying  only  in  cases  of  excep- 
tional need  as  spelled  out  in  the  Joint 
statement  of  the  conferees.  It  seems  to 
me  that  imemployed  senior  citizens  can 
find  many  useful  work  opportunities  in 
community  service  Qelds  to  the  benefit 
of  both  the  individiial  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

However,  the  new  title  X— "Middle- 
Aged  and  Older  Workers  Training" — 
should  never  have  been  a  part  of  this  bill. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clearly  a  man- 
power training  program,  and  should  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  manpower  legis- 
lation, rather  than  as  a  part  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  help  older  persons  who 
for  the  most  part  are  not  in  the  work 
force.  Second,  on  the  merits  of  the  title, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  ample  au- 
thority to  train  and  retrain  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  aged  45  or 
above.  This  is  one  more  categorical  man- 
power training  program  to  burden  a  sys- 
tem already  overloaded  with  categorical 
programs.  We  should  be  moving  in  the 
direction,  instead,  of  eliminating  nar- 
rowly defined  categories  of  workers  to  be 
trained  and  designing  a  flexible  author- 
ity to  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons  who 
need  job  training.  It  may  well  be  that  in 
existing  programs  we  do  not  provide 
enough  opportunities  for  middle-aged 
workers.  Upon  examination,  the  same 
may  be  true  of  workers  aged  36  years 
and  older.  We  may  be  paying  too  much 
attention  to  the  employment  problems 
of  younger  men  and  women.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  can  best  be  cured  through  ad- 
ministrative, not  legislative  action. 

While  we  ought  not  to  have  accepted 
title  X  as  a  part  of  this  legislation,  we  at 
least  eliminated  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1973,  leaving  the 
authority  to  carry  it  out  under  existing 
manpower  programs.  Hopefully,  before 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1974  we  shall  have 
a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  long  urged  which  will 
swallow  up  this  authorization.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  authorities  on  manpower 
training  who  do  not  agree  ttiat  categori- 
cal training  programs  such  as  title  X 
move  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  hope  we 
can  correct  our  mistake. 

Except  for  these  two  new  titles,  the 
authorization  levels  were  not  significant- 


ly different.  However,  with  these  two 
titles  added,  the  total  S-year  addition 
of  authorizations  above  the  House- 
passed  amoimts  is  $496  millle>n.  I  cannot 
be  too  happy  about  that  fact,  rtther.  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  our  action  only  a  few 
days  ago  of  voting  for  a  celling  on  Fed- 
eral spending.  Authorizing  these  addi- 
tional programs  nwiy  well  prove  to  be 
holding  out  hopes  for  older  Americans 
which  carmot  be  met — and  tiuit,  too,  Is 
counter  to  our  performance  and  to  the 
spirit  and  substances  of  the  rest  of  thto 
bill. 

On  balance,  I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
bill  and  I  think  the  conferees  did  a  very 
good  Job  of  resolving  differences  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  This 
is  excellent  legislation  which  in- 
corporates, complements,  and  should 
improve  the  operation  of  the  nutri- 
tion for  the  elderly  program  we  ap- 
proved earlier  this  year.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  provides  an  effective  mechanism 
for  the  delivery  of  services  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  together  with  Increased 
assistance  to  assure  that  more  services 
will  be  available.  The  bill  moves  toward 
coordination  of  programs  and  services  at 
the  local  level,  designed  to  meet  local 
needs,  while  It  also  tightens  up  and  im- 
proves Federal  administration.  The  vast 
Improvement  In  Information  about  serv- 
ices available  to  senior  citizens  which 
this  bill  should  bring  about  is  In  Itself  a 
major  acconxpUshment,  and  it  has  many 
other  admirable  features. 

Accordingly  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  sxipport  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  outcOToe  of  the  conference  on  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments.  While 
the  conference  report  for  the  most  part 
adopts  the  House- approved  version  of 
the  bill,  I  think  we  were  able  to  combine 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  back  a  stronger  bill 
than  we  passed  in  either  body. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  this 
effort  to  improve  the  Older  Americans 
Act  succeed.  The  20  million  Americans 
who  are  aged  65  or  older  do  not  have 
problems  which  differ  from  those  of  the 
yoimger  population;  it  Is  simply  that 
their  problems  tend  to  be  much  more 
acute,  and  older  people  need  and  deserve 
more  help  in  solving  them.  Goverrunental 
effort  alone  will  never  meet  the  needs 
of  our  older  citizens,  but  in  many  fields  it 
Is  the  major  factor  and  it  can  be  vitally 
important  in  galvanizing  private  action 
and  in  coordinating  the  work  of  public 
and  private  agencies.  The  heart  of  this 
bill  is  a  strengthened  and  improved  sys- 
tem for  the  delivery  of  services  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  as  suggested  by 
Secretary  Richardson  of  Health,  Edxica- 
tion,  and  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging,  Mr.  John  Martin. 

The  authorizations  for  the  amended 
title  in  of  the  act  which  authorizes  these 
new  State  and  local  services  have  been 
greatly  increased,  from  $15  million  in 
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jj^nning  funds  for  fiscal  1872  to  $100 
miiiifflL  $200  million,  and  $300  million. 
ZjJSiveJy.  for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974. 
8^11976.  for  both  ptannlng  and  program 
ooeratkin.  This  is  in  line  with  President 
ItoW's  large  increase  in  requests  for 
fujuUog  of  the  Administration  on  Ag^ng. 
•nte  title  in  authorisations  are  separate 
fniB  those  for  the  notrltlon-for-the- 
eUtiiS  program  we  have  authorized  at 
lerels  of  $100  million  for  fiscal  1973  and 
$150  million  in  1974,  which  Is  found  in 
title  vn  of  the  act.  However,  this  bill 
does  provide  for  dose  coordination  of 
nutrition  programs  with  the  comprehen- 
sive services  aiithorlsed  under  title  ni, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
bill  We  are  beglnnlzx  to  see  programs 
for  the  eWerly  not  as  separate  things 
which  are  useful  to  a  few,  but  as  a  part  of 
a  comprehensive  package  of  «»eTvtce8 
available  to  all  who  need  help.  We  could 
usefully  apply  the  philosophy  of  this  leg- 
islation to  a  good  many  other  social  pro- 
grams, including  education. 

In  contrast  to  the  Senate  bill,  a  major 
thrust  of  the  House  bill  was  to  substan- 
tially upgrade  the  position  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  in  the  Federal  struc- 
ture and  to  make  it  the  principal  operat- 
ing agency  for  programs  authorized  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  In  addition, 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment having  programs  affecting  older 
Americans  will  have  to  coordinate  their 
activities  with  the  AOA.  The  Senate  bill 
did  not  go  as  far  in  this  direction,  but 
rather  placed  reliance  upon  an  "Older 
Afiierieans  Advocacy  Commission"  pat- 
terned on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
While  we  accepted  some  of  the  funetlooe 
of  the  Commission  and  gave  them  to  a 
FWeral  Council  on  Aging  which  follows 
the  structure  of  the  advisory  coimcll  in 
the  House  bill,  we  rejected  the  Senate  ap- 
proach. 

By  vastly  strengthening  the  Admlhls- 
tration  on  Aging  and  the  role  of  its  Com- 
miaBioner.  we  made  it  clear  that  this  is 
the  agency  which  will  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal spokesman  and  advocate  at  the  el- 
derly within  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
We  think  that  this  Is  a  role  which  can  be 
more  effectively  carried  out  by  imd  is 
more  appropriate  to  an  agency  of  the 
Government  itself,  rather  than  an  dut- 
side  group.  Itie  new,  Presldeatlally  ap- 
pointed Federal  Council  on  Aging  can 
monitor  these  activities  on  a  government- 
wide  basis  and  report  its  findings  and 
reconmiendatlons  to  the  Secretary,  the 
President,  and  the  Congress,  but  the  fo- 
cal point  for  action  will  be  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  msuiy  other  im- 
portant and  innovative  feattu-es  of  this 
legislation.  The  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Clear- 
inghouse for  the  Aging  Is  but  one  step  in 
the  improvement  of  information  services 
at  all  levels,  and  particularly  at  the  local 
level.  The  best  services  in  the  world  are  of 
little  use  if  people  do  not  know  about 
them  or  are  not  helped  to  utilize  them. 
This  has  been  a  major  weakness  In  our 
programs  for  the  elderly,  and  one  which 
we  hope  to  see  corrected  through  this 
legislation. 

The  training  of  skilled  persoimel  in  the 
field  of  aging,  and  research  and  develop- 


ment in  general,  are  both  major  elements 
in  this  ledalation.  spelled  out  in  title  IV 
of  the  amended  act.  Tho  bill  also  Inehides 
authorization  for  model  projects  in  such 
fields  as  truisportation,  housing,  and 
employment  for  older  Americaiu  and  for 
f  imding  Multldlscipllnary  Centers  of  Oer- 
ontology  which  could  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge in  the  biological,  behavioral,  and  so- 
cial sciences  as  they  relate  to  aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  extremely  compre- 
hensive legislation  may  well  be  among 
the  most  significant  acts  of  this  Con- 
gress, or  of  several  Congresses,  even 
though  it  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves  from  the  general  public.  The 
fact  that  this  bill  was  put  together  In  a 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  worked  out 
in  the  same  spirit  in  the  conference  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  lack  of  pubUc  at- 
tention. That  same  spirit,  however,  bodes 
well  for  the  ultimate  achievement  of  the 
objectives  (rf  this  landmark  legialaUen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  sponsors  of  HJR. 
iMte7.  and  iM  havlhg  setred  on  the  eon- 
fei^ce  committee  Which  prodtioed  the 
final  l^gmktion.  I  urge  acproval  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld  ? 
Mr.  QUm.  I  yield  to  the  gehttttnan. 
Mr.  SmOHAM.  U*.  l^;>eaker,  as  I 
noted  m  debate  on  thte  legislation  when 
it  passed  the  House  on  Juir  17  of  tkm 
year.  lf.R,  I»«67.  the  Oktor  AmerleaVB 
Comprehemive  Servloes  Amendments  of 
1972.  contains  s  nxuUfcw  of  very  helpful 
addttMB  a«t  medtfltfatlettf  to  m«)or 
programs  affeetfeag  oax  senior  cittBaas. 
I  supported  it  ttilSci  tutd  I  am  pleased  to 
support  It  now.  and  t  want  to  offer  t^y 
compllmento  to  tfag  .ffleyhBfeys  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  La]»or  Committee,  and  parties 
ularlr  the  eenierees  on  this  bill  led  by 
Chairman  Perkihs  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Biabsmab)  for  their 
fine  work. 

In  supporttog  the  bIH  when  it  passed 
the  Hous«,  I  expressed  disappointment 
only  in  the  fact  that.  whUe  it  extended 
and  expanded  programs  under  which 
older  Americans  can  engage  in  commu- 
nity service  work  as  impaid  volunteers.  It 
did  not  contain  pxo^^ons  to  give  statu- 
tory status  and  eanBarked  funding  to 
programs  carrraay  in  eckstenoe  under 
the  Labor  iMpaitiaent  wMch  provide 
community  set  vice  JObe  for  senior  citi- 
zens on  a  saJaxied  basis.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  that  omissloh  has  now  been 
remedied,  and  that  the  Older  American 
CoauBunlty  Sorvloe  JSmfdoymeat  Act.  of 
which  I  was  the  primary  sponsor  in  the 
House,  has  been  InMuded  in  the  confer- 
ence version  of  HJ*.  1S667. 

I  introduced  the  Older  American  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Act  on  Au- 
gust 12.  1970,  in  the  91st  Congress,  and 
subsequently  reintroduced  it  as  HJl.  603 
in  the  current  92d  Congress.  It  has  been 
sponsored  and  very  ably  promoted  in  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachteetts.  Edward  Knr- 
NBOY,  and  by  a  longtime  champion  of 
progressive  and  irmovatlve  programs  of 
assistance  to  older  Americans,  Senator 


Koxaov  J.  WtLLuHS  of  N^  iiMty^.  Tbe 
Senate  passed  the  bill  as  part  of  It*  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  156S7,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  It  has  been  retained  by  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

This  important  addition,  on  behalf  of 
which  I  tesUfled  before  the  House  Edu- 
catlcKx  and  Labor  Committee  en  Aprn  is. 
1972,  authorizes  $100  million  In  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $150  million  In  fiscal  year 
1974  speclflcal^  for  community  service 
jobs  for  older  persons  under  Labor  De- 
partmAht  programs  like  "iSenktr  Aides," 
which  I  was  instrumental  in  getting 
started  socoe  years  ago.  These  excellent 
programs,  which  do  so  much  to  give  in- 
volvement, a  sense  of  being  useful,  and 
needed  extra  income  to  many  very  ca- 
pable and  energetic  okler  Ankerlcans, 
have  existed  "from  hand  to  mouthy"  so 
to  speak.  With  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, these  jM-ogranis  wlD  have  a  statutery 
mandate  and  separAte  fimdlng  which 
should  assure  that  they  will  continue  to 
benefit  older  Americans  and  our  cooumi- 
nltlefl.  I  am  gratified  to  have  been  dffeetly 
involved  in  the  fight  to  fund  and  con- 
tlmie  these  programs,  and  am  hapxiy  to 
have  had  the  support  of  maxur  Members 
of  the  House  BMeeCiate.  inchkMt  T?aT- 
ticularly  my  good  friend  and  coUeat*e. 
the  gentleman  from  Indlaiui  (Mr. 
Bradchas). 

I  would  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
introdnoed  legislation  In  1970  to  eetab- 
llA  a  jirogram  of  reeeareh  into  the  b!o- 
lOftetU  and  otter  aspects  of  aging,  about 
wDiCU  ««  know  an  too  little.  1  relntro- 
duoad  that  bm  a»  HJL  601  in  the  93d 
Ctxkgreas,  and  title  IV  of  the  conlereoce 
venton  ot  HJL  15667  near  baton  the 
TTwiM  wlrtiiihon  mnati  th^iamatype  at 
pf^>fMH  of  g«f ottt«W«lc«l  reite«K»  that 
was  enrisloned  in  my  bill 

Mr.  dptiOux.  I  «nthaslastlcally  support 
this  1»g1ffl»"^y^  for  the  many  wot  pro- 
granu  it  contains  In  addition  to  those 
I  have  meoMoaed  here,  and  I  urge  ray 
colleagues  In  the  House  to  join  me  in 
acqjroving  the  conference  report  so  that 
this  legtelation  may  go  to  the  President 
for  signature  and  fh»al  enactment  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  BRADEMA8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  cMiference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  Just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14«7,  AMENDINQ  INTERNAL 
REVENUE    CODE 

Mr.  BOOCHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
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er's  table  the  bill  'Kit.  1467)  to  amend 
section  152fb)  '3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
cluding nationals  of  the  United  States 
within  the  definition  of  the  term  "de- 
pendent" in  connection  with  deductions 
for  personal  exemptions,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Itfessrs. 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  Ullmaw,  Bttrkz  of 
Massachusetts.  Byhj^s  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Bx'i'is 


NATIONAL  XNCONVENTENCED 
SPORTSMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

ICjp.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  tha  bill  iHJl.  15453)  to  in- 
corporate in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
National  Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's 
Association. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  blU. 

Th»  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reQu«(|ft ,  of  Um  gcntlemaD  from 
Indiaoa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  154S3 
So  it  enactml  by  the  Senmt9  and  Uoute  of 
Reprtientativet  of  th«  Unitsd  State*  of 
American  m  Congres*  auembUid,  Tbat  Doitg- 
l&a  Prlngla.  I>aiU«l  McPherson.  and  Jim 
WTntben,  the  present  dmctorH  and''offloera 
of  the  Sstlonal  Inoonrenletioed  SpertwnetJ** 
Association  (a  aonproflt  oorporstlon  orga- 
Qtnd  tindsr  ttM  IhWB  at  the  State  of  CaU- 

ai*  oraaUd  In.  tkia  DMrtot  <tf  OoluatliU  • 

body  corporate  hj  the  name  ol  the  National 
Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  Association 
(herelnaft«r  referre<1  to  u  the  "oorpora- 
tlon") ,  and  by  sach  name  shall  be  known  and 
hsv*  pefpetual  suoeesston  mad  the  powers 
and  limitations  contained  In  this  Act. 

C01«FIJ5TT0W    OT    OKGAltlZATIOlV 

Sec  2.  The  persons  named  In  the  first  sec- 
tion at  this  Act.  aotlui;  in  person  or  by  writ- 
ten proxy,  are  authorised  to  do  whatever  acts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  organi- 
zation of  the  corporation. 

ruBPOSBs  or  thb  cowoaATioK 

8bc.  3.  (a)  The  piirposes  of  the  corporation 
shaU  be — 

( 1. )  to  provl«ie  veterans  and  others  who 
are  inoonvenlenced  persons  an  opportunity 
to  experience  sports  as  a  recreational  activity 
In  which  they  may  participate; 

(2)  to  afford  a  frequent  natural  sports  en- 
vironment for  inconvenienced  persons  which 
has  positive  psychological  and  therapeutic 
result*;  and 

(3)  to  drsvelop  a  nucleus  of  sports  programs 
and  competent  Instructors  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram throughout  the  Nation. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "In- 
convenienced persons"  Includes  amputees, 
blind  persons,  and  persons  who  are  neuro- 
loglcally  damaged. 

powras  or  the  corporation 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  alT  applicable  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  State  In 
which  the  corporation  operates,  the  corpo- 
ration sbaU  hav«  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  jurladlctlon; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  uqe  a  corporate  seal 


for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  corpo- 
ration; 

(8)  to  adopt,  alter,  or  amend  bylaws  not  In- 
consistent with  this  oharter: 

(4)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with: 

(6)  to  acquire,  control,  bold,  lease,  and  dis- 
pose of  such  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property 
as  may  be  uecessary  to  carry  out  the  corporate 
purposes: 

(e)  to  choose  such  oflBcers,  managers. 
agents,  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  corporate  purposes:  and 

(7)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  corpo- 
rate purposes. 

(b>  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Skc.  5.  EllglbUity  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  b«  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 
oorEEMTNO    AtrrHoarrT    or    tut    corporatiok 

asc.  0.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
national  boarrd  of  directors  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bylaws  ot  the  corporatlMi. 

(b)  Qualifications  of  directors  on  any  na- 
tUmal  board  of  directors  created  for  the  cor- 
poration, the  manner  of  selection  of  such  di- 
rectors, terms  of  offloe  of  directors  on  the 
board,  and  the  powers  and  responslbUltles 
of  the  board  and  Its  dlrectcos  shall  be  set 
forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
■  '^  '^xxmcBts  or  th«  cx>KFO«ATioir 

Sac.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  pnrvlded  for  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation.  Such  officers  shall  be  elected  In 
such  manner,  for  such  terms,  and  with  socb 
powers  and  reeponslblllUea.  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  oi  the  oorporatltm. 
FvmoiFAi.  omcm:  acorr  or  ACTTrrriEs;  msthict 
or  coLtnsHA  aoknt 

aic.  8.  ( a)  THe  principal  office  of  the  oor- 
pcraUon  shaU  be  in  Sacramento,  California, 
or  In  such  other  place  as  maiy  later  be  deter- 
mined by  the  corporation,  but  the  activities 
of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  conllned  to 
that  place,  but  may  be  conthicted  throughout 
the  TTnlted  States  and  all  other  locations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  corporate 
puzpooee. 

(b)  Ttte  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorlaed  to  accept  services  of 
process  for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
notice  maUed  to  the  business  Ekddress  of,  such 
agent  shall  be  deemed  notice  to  or  service 
upon  the  oorporatlon, 
nss  or  TNOOMx-..  LOAifs  TO  omcaxs,  dxssctoks, 

Oa  HlCFLOTXXa 

Sac.  9.  (at  No  part  of  the  aseets  or  Income 
of  the  oorporatlon  tfiaU  inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director  or  be  distributable  to 
any  such  person  during  the  life  of  the  cor- 
poration or  i^pon  Its  dissolution  or  final  Uq- 
uldatlou.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration or  reimbursement  for  actual  neoes 
sary  expenaee  Ln  amounts  approved  by  the 
boaird  of  directors. 

(b)  The  oorpxntktlon  shaU  not  make  loans 
to  Its  members,  offioers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployese. 

IfONPOUnCAL  NATTm*  Or  CORPORATION 

Ssc.  10.  The  corporation  and  Its  officers  and 
directors  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to.  sup- 
port, or  otherwise  p>artlclpate  tn  any  political 
activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to  In- 
fluence legislation. 
lOAasuTT  roa  acts  of  omcxas  aitd  agknts 

Sac.  11.  Tbt  corporation  shaU  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  th^  scope  of  their  authority. 


PEOHnrnoN  ACAnrar  the  issuanci  or  stock 

OR  PATMSWT  or  DrmrRNDa        ^^ 

Sac.   13.   The   corporation   shaU  have  m 

power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  te 

declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    RSCOROS;    INBPBCTIOlr 

Ssc.  is.  The  corporation  shall  keep  comet 
and  complete-  books  and  records  of  aeoouat 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  prooeedlngi  of 
Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  authority  under  the  bosKi 
of  directors,  and  It  shall  also  keep  at  its 
principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Its  members  entitled  to  vote.  AD 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  m«y 
be  Inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to 
vote,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper 
purpoee.  at  ajiy  reasonabls  time. 

AXTDrr  or  miANCiAi.  transactions 

SCO.  14.  The  provisions  of  sections  a  and  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  far 
audit  of  accounts  of  private  corporations 
established  under  Federal  law"  approved 
Aug\ist  30.  1984  (38  U.S.C.  1102.  1103),  shsl 
apply  with  respect  to  the  corx>oratlon. 

USX  or  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  UQUTSATIOll 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquids, 
tlon  of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  ot  the 
corjjoratlon  may  be  distributed  La  accord- 
ance with  the  detertntnatlon  of  the  board 
of  dlxeetois  of  the  corp)oratlon  and  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  edl  other  Federal  and  Stats 
laws,  and  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia applicable  thereto. 

TXANSTEK    or    ASSETS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  existing  organization  of  tba 
National  Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  As- 
sociation, a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered 
In  the  State  of  Oallfomla  upon  dlscharglnf 
or  satlsfactt^Uy  providing  for  the  payment 
and  discharge  of  all  the  llabUitles  of  sucb 
ccurporatlon  and  upon  cooaplylng  with  all 
laws  of  the  State  of  California  applicable 
thereto. 

RESERVATION    Or   THE   RIGHT   TO    AMEND  OR 
kEFEAL    CHARTER 

Sic.  17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tbe 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


POP  WARNER  LITTLE  SCHOLARS, 
INC. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  15188)  to 
incorporate  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Pop  Warner  Little  Scholars.  Inc. 

The  Clerk  retui  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Her- 
bert Harness,  1362  Boston  Road,  Warrington. 
Pennsylvania:  Joseph  J.  Tomlln,  1004  West- 
em  Saving  Fund  Building,  Phlladelpbla. 
Pennsylvania:  E.  J.  Oarroll,  611  Shlptoa 
Lane.  Bryn  Mawr.  Pennsylvania;  O.  Martin 
BrlU  WatU.  571  Sycamore  Mins  Road,  Media. 
Pennsylvania;  James  T.  Bryan,  Junior,  67 
Wall  Street,  New  York.  New  York:  Milton 
Clark.    5401     Walnut    Street,    PhUadel!>hls. 
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pjansylvanla:  Oeorge  M.  Ewlng.  Junior.  811 
iDplewood  Road,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania;  Don- 
25o^ Osgood,  1000  Miramar  Place.  PuUerton, 
oallfomla:  Anthony  F.  Vlwy.  Junior.  1418 
Piekard  BuUdmg,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Maurle  H.  Orodenker,  6004  North  18th 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  Charles 
A  BsrsugUa,  7246  Marsden  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania;  Stanley  M.  Bednarek. 
2ao7  East  Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Mitchell  N.  Daroff,  Rltten- 
iffws  Plaza  Apartments,  Philadelphia, 
pmnjylvanla;  John  D.  Scott.  City  Hall.  Phll- 
idslpbla.  Pennsylvania;  Elavld  O.  Tomlln. 
3404  Richmond  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
0lfanla:  and  their  successors,  are  hereby 
created  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  name  of 
Pop  Warner  Little  Scholars,  Incorporated 
(Hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"cotporatlon") ,  and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession.  Such 
corporation  shall  have  the  powers  and  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  In  this  Act. 

COMPLETION  or  ORGANIEATTON 

Sac.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
tlje  first  section  of  this  Act  are  authorized 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  tbe  selection  of  officers  and  employees, 
the  adoption  of  bylaws,  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  corporation. 

OBJECTS  AND  PTTRPOSKS  or  CORPORATION 

SIC.  3.  The  Objects  and  ptirposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(1)  to  Inspire  youth,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  to  practice  the  Ideals  of  sports- 
manship, scholarship,  and  physical  fltneas; 
and 

(2)  to  bring  youth  closer  together  through 
tlie  means  of  common  Interest  in  sportsman- 
ship, scholarship,  fellowship,  and  athletic 
coiiq>etltlon. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  corporation  shaU  have 
power— 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
racb  officers  and  employees  as  Its  business 
may  require  and  define  their  authortly  and 
duties; 

(4)  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
of  tbe  United  States  or  any  State  In  which 
It  is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of  Its 
property  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs: 

(5)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 

(6)  to  charge  and  coUect  membership  dues, 
subscription  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  grants  of  money  or  property  to  be  devoted 
to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  purposes; 

(7)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise, such  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
Interest  therein,  wherever  situated,  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  its  ob- 
jects and  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  of  the  State  In  which  such  prop- 
erty is  situated  (A)  governing  the  amount 
or  kind  of  real  or  personal  property  which 
similar  corporations  chartered  and  operated 
In  such  State  may  hold,  or  (B)  otherwise 
limiting  or  controlling  the  ownership  of  real 
or  personal  property  by  such  corporations; 

(8)  to  transfer,  lease,  and  convey  real  or 
personal  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  Its  corporate  pur- 
poses, Issue  bonds  therefor,  and  secure  the 
same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or 
otherwise,  subject  to  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  Federal  or  State  law;   and 

(10)  to  do  any  other  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  Its  objects  and  purposes. 

(b)  Tat  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  the 


term  "State"   Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
PRINCIPAI.   omcE:    SCOPE   or   ACnvrriEs; 

DtSTRICT   or   COLinniA    ACXKT 

Sso.  5.  (a)  The  prlnclp#l  oOoe  of  the  oor- 
poratlon shall  be  located  in  Phlladelplxla, 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  such  .other  place  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, but  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  maf 
be  conducted  throughout  the  United  Ststas. 

(b)  The  corporation  shaU  malnt,»ln  at  all 
times  in  the  District  of  OolumMa  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorlaed  to  accept  service  of 
prooeas  for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
notice  maUed  to  the  business  address  of. 
such  agent  shall  be  deemed  notlee  to  or  serr- 
Ice  upon  the  corporation. 

MXUBBRSHIP 

Sec.  6.  Eligibility  for  member^tp  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  prtrCegee  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  as  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation.  • 

BOARD  or  directors;  coacroaiTioM; 

RXSPONSIBII.ITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  membeeship  of  the  mltial  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  canslst  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Initial  board  oC'  directors  shaU 
hold  office  until  the  first  election  of  a'  board 
of  directors.  The  number,  manner  of  selec- 
tion ( Including  fllimg  of  vacancies ) .  term  of 
office,  and  powers  and  duties  of  the'  direc- 
tors ShaU  be  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  ot  the 
corporation.  The  bylaws  shall  also  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  chairman  atad  hts  term 
of  office. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  tbe 
governing  board  of  the  corporstton,  and  a 
quorum  thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  policies  and  programs  of  tbe  cor- 
poration and  for  the  control  of  all  funde  of 
the  corporation.  The  board  of  direct«rs  may 
appoint  committees  to  exercise  such  powers 
as  may  be  prescribed  tn  the  bylaws  or  by 
resolution  of  the  board  of  directors. 

omCERS;  EUCCTTON  OF  OfTICCRS 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  In  the  bylaws.  Such  officers 
shall  be  elected  In  such  manner,  for  such 
terms,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
USE  or  income;  loans  to  orricxRS,  directors, 

OR   EICPLOTEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director  cr  be  distributable  to 
any  such  person  during  the  life  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion. Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however, 
shaU  be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
reasonable  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual 
necessary  eEpenses  In  amounts  approved  by 
the  corp>oratlon'B  board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  members,  officers,  directors,  or  employ- 
ees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  such  a  loan,  and  any  officer 
who  participates  in  the  making  of  such  a 
loan,  shaU  be  Jointly  pxul  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a 
loan  untU  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLXnCAL  NATURE  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  and  lu  officers 
and  directors  as  such  shaU  not  contribute 
to,  support,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any 
political  activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt 
to  Influence  legislation. 

vitxaxn  FOR  acts  of  orricEss  and  aobnts 
Sxo.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
tbe  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  actlnc 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 


PROKlSrnON    ACAINBT    ISSUANCE    OT    STOCK    Ok 

PATinirr  or  DivnisNns 
SBC.    13.   The   corporation    shall    have    no 
power   to   issue   any  shares  of   stock   nor  to 
declasc  or  pay  any  dividends. 

■ooxs  AHD  RBcoaas:  xHSPBcnoif 

Ssc.  IS.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Its  members,  board  of  directors, 
and  committees  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors,  and  It  shall  also  keep  at 
Its  principal  office  a  record  of  the  nsLmes 
and  addresses  of  Its  members  entitled  to 
vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  Inspected  by  any  member  en- 
titled to  vote,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for 
any  proper  purpoee,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Aunrr  or  financiai.  TRANSAcnoNs 
Bbo.  14.  The  provUlons  of  sections  3  and  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
audit  of  accounts  of  private  ooiporationa 
established  under  Federal  law",  approved 
August  30,  1064  (86  U.8.C.  110^1108).  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  corporation. 

trss  or  ASSETS  on  dibsolutxom  oa 

LIQCmATTON 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liqui- 
dation of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  in  compliance 
with  this  Act,  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation, 
and  aU  other  Federal  and  State  laws  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

TRANSrER    or    ASSETS 

Sec  16.  The  corporation  may  acquire  any 
and  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
corporation  known  as  Pop  Warner  Little 
Schc^ars,  upon  discharging  or  satlsfaetorlly 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liabilities  of  such  corporation,  and 
upon  complying  with  all  laws  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

EECLUSIVE    RIOHT   TO    NAMES.    EMBLEMS. 
SEALS.    AND    BADGES 

Sbc.  it.  The  corporation  and  Its  subor- 
dinate divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  ez- 
cltisive  right  to  use  the  names,  "Fop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars",  "Pop  Warner  Junior 
League  Football",  and  "Top  Warner  Foot- 
ball". The  corporation  shall  have  the  eEolu- 
slve  and  sole  right  to  use,  or  allow  or  refuse 
the  use  of,  such  emblems,  seals,  and  badges 
as  have  heretofore  been  used  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania corporation  described  In  section  16 
and  the  right  to  which  may  be  lawfully 
transferred  to  the  corporation.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  interfere 
or  conflict  with  established  or  rested  rlghU. 
bxsxrvation  or  right  to  amend  oa 

REPEAL    CRABTER 

SEC.  IB.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  ts  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMERICAN  EX-PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  8i)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  inimedlate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (B.B..  14171) 
to  Incorporate  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  American  Ex-Prlsoners  of  War. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

ITie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  14171 
B«  It  en»ct«d  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
jf  Reprewntatlvw  oi  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
roUowing  named  persons;  to  wit:  Juan 
Baldonado.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico:  Har- 
)ld  L.  Page,  Buckley,  Washington;  Walter 
Pawleah.  UcK*ee  Rocfcs,  Pennsylvania;  Paul 
R  Rlchter,  San  Antonio.  Texas;  H.  W.  Oood- 
aU.  Houston.  Texas;  Father  Albert  Braun. 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Reverend  Olenn  T.  Con- 
ner, PltUbufgh,  PennsylvanU:  Jack  D.  War- 
ner! Hammon.  Oklahoma,  Ralph  Rodrlquez, 
Junior,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico;  Peter 
Connacher.  Portland.  Oregon;  Qrady  U. 
Inzer.  Longvlew,  Texas;  Ben  Valtkus,  Saint 
Ignace.  Michigan;  Eugene  J.  Shannahan, 
Wimamsburg,    Ohio;    Dan    Walmer,    Pensa- 

ola.  Florida;  Warren  I.  Atketaon.  Orlando. 
?lorlda:  D.  C.  Wlmberly,  SprlnghUl.  Loulsi- 
ina;  Oeorge  I.  Deckert,  San  Antonio.  Texas; 
Joseph  Ray  Peiry.  Portland.  Oregon;  Dustln 
Svasavlk,  Porrest  Hills,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Martin  BergmaJ^-  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; Otis  A.  Yatce.  Clovls.  New  Mexico; 
Ilay  V.  Mares.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico; 
John  W.  Lay.  Pltuburg,  CalUornU;  Jam^s 
W    Atwell,  Winter  Park,  Florida,  and  their 

successors,  are  hareby  created  and  declared 
•o  be  a  body  corporate  ol  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  name  of  American  Kx- 
Prlsoners  of  War  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
'he   'corporation"),  and  by  such  name  shall 

be  known  and  have  perpetual  sucoeeslon 
and  the  powers.  llmlUtlons.  and  restrictions 

herein  contained. 

C01«1»I.XTI0N    or    oaCANIZATIOK 

Sac  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
m  the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  authorized 
o  complete  the  organization  of  the  cor- 
poration by  the  selection  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and 
the  doing  of  such  other  acta  as  may  be 
necessary  few  such  purpose. 

pUXPOflKa    OF   THX    CC«FO«ATION 

3»c.  3.  The  purpoaes  of  the  corporation 
shaU  be— 

f  1 )  to  preeerve  the  great  and  baalc  truths 
and  enduring  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded; 

(2)  to  form  a  national  aaaoclatlon  for  the 
benefit  of  peraons  who  have  sufTered  Injurlee 
ind  nisneenn  Incurred  or  aggravated  during 
imprisonment  by  wartime  enemies  of  the 
United  SUtaa; 

(3)  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  needs, 
problems,  and  handicaps  peculiar  to  pris- 
oners of  war; 

(4)  to  promote  medical  research  in  the 
several  fields  connected  with  injurlee,  dis- 
eases, and  simdromes.  Including  neurology, 
psychoeomatlc  manifestations,  and  organic 
symptoms  and  ^'■«>ttj'*«  resulting  from  mal- 
nutrition stemming  from  Imprisonment,  to 
include  parasitic  infestations  and  such  dis- 
ease* as  are  oontractable  in  geographical  re- 
gions of  the  world,  to  include  prognooes  of 
sequelae  and  aftermath  of  imprisonment  xm- 
der  unsanitary  conditions  plus  improper  food 
fare  even  though  such  food  consumed  during 
imprisonment  may  be  In  quantities  to  sus- 
tain life;  and 

(5)  to  advocate  and  foster  complete  and 
eff-^Jtlve  reconditioning  programs  for  ex- 
•jrlsoners  of  war.  Including  a  thorough  physi- 
cal reconditioning  program,  mental  readjust- 
ment, physiotherapy,  adequate  guidance  both 
vocational  and  educational,  surgical  needs 
and  prosthetic  appliances,  hospitalization, 
plus  Immediate  postllberatlon  psychological 
reorientation  and  domestic  reorientation  smd 
rehabilitation  to  all  phases  of  postllberatlon 
ilvellhood. 


coaroBATi  powcas 

Sic.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  It*  corporate 
name; 

(9)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurlsdletlon; 

(8)    to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 


(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of  the 
corporation  may  require; 

16)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  State  in  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  to  operate,  for  the  management 
of  ite  property  and  the  regulation  of  Its 
affairs: 

(8)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 
(7>  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  prlvaU  corpo- 
ration, association,  partnership,  firm,  or  In- 
dividual and  to  hold  any  property,  real,  per- 
!ional,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  convenient  for 
attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  Into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  subject, 
however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of 
a  State  or  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  (A)  gov- 
erning the  ajftount  or  kind  of  property  which 
may  be  held  by,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting 
or  controlling  the  ownership  of  property  by. 
a  corporation  operating  in  such  State,  or  the 
Dlstrtct  of  Columbia: 

(8)  to  transfer,  oonvey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber,  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
soaed,  or  mixed  property;  and 

tO)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  State  laws. 
paufcirAL  omcz:  scope  or  Acrrvrnxs;  uisiaxcr 
or  cecvMBiA  asemt 
Sk:.  5.  (a)  The  prlnelpal  office  of  the  oor- 
porattoB  shall  be  located  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may  be  later 
determined  by  the  bockrd  of  directors,  but 
ths  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  conducted 
throvtghout  the  various  States,  territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to 
or  service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  cor- 
pocvtlon. 

MXMBERSHIP;      VOTIKG     RIGHTS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  In 
the  corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges  and 
deslgJUktlon  of  classes  of  n^embers  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  this  Act,  be  determined 
as  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poratlon  may  provide. 

(b)  fiach  member  of  the  corporation,  other 
than  honorary,  sustaining  or  associate  mem- 
bers, shall  have  the  right  to  one  vote  on  each 
matter  submitted  to  a  vote  at  aU  meetings 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation. 

BOAXO     or     DOUCTORS;      COMPOStnON. 
RESPONSIBII.rTIXS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  nMmbershlp  of  the  initial  botutl  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  foUowtng  pwrsons:  Juan  Baldonado,  Har- 
ol(tL.  Page,  Walter  Pawlesh.  Paul  R.  Rlchter. 
H.  W.  Ooodall,  Father  Albert  Braun,  Rever- 
end Qlenn  T.  Conner,  Jack  D.  Warner.  Ralph 
Rodrlquez.  Junior,  Peter  Connacher.  Qrady 
U  Inzer.  Ben  Valtkus,  Eugene  J.  Shannahan, 
Dan  Walmer,  Warren  I.  Atkelson,  D.  C.  Wlm- 
aeriy,  Oeorge  I.  Deckert,  Joseph  Ray  Perry, 
Dustln  E^asavlk,  Martin  Bergman,  Otis  A. 
Yatee.  Ray  V.  Mares,  John  W.  Lay,  James  W. 
Atwell. 


(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  nua- 
ber,  shall  be  selected  In  such  manner  (In- 
cluding the  flllfng  of  vacancies),  and  shall 
serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  ths 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and,  dur- 
ing the  Intervals  between  the  meetings  of 
members,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general 
policies  and  program  of  the  corporation  and 
for  the  control  of  all  contributed  funds  as 
may  be  raised  by  the  corporation. 
orncBts;    klxction  and  dutiks  of  omcxu 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presidents  (ss 
may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation),  a  secretary,  and 
a  treasurer,  and  one  or  more  assistant  seers- 
tarles  and  assistant  treasurers  as  may  be 
provided  m  the  constitution  and  bylaws. 

( b )  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms 
and  with  such  duties  as  nuiy  be  prescribed  In 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

TTSS  or  INCOKI;    LOANS  TO  OmCEXS,  DIMCTOtS, 
Oa    EMPLOTKXS 
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8zc.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  i 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  directors,  or  officers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the  life 
of  the  corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  In  amounts  approved  by  ths 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
directed  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an  officer, 
director,  or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and 
any  officer  who  participates  In  the  making 
of  such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for 
the  amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repay- 
ment tbereof . 

NONPOLmCAL  NATUSX  OF  CORPORATION 

Sxc.  10.  The  corporation,  and  Its  officers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  poUtloal 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

LXABIUTT  rOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  ASSirn 

SBC.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHZBITTOM  AGAINST  ISSTTANCE  OF  STOCK  OR 

PATiixNT  or  DIVmSNOS 
Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no  pow- 
er to  issue  aja.3  shares  of  stock  or  to  declare 
or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  inspection 
Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  any  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors,  and  it  shall  also  keep  st 
its  principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to  vote. 
AU  books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  Inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote, 
or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose, at  any  reasonable  time. 

AtTDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS;  REPORT  TO 
THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  accounU  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  the 


United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
tbe  corporation  an  normally  kept.  All  books, 
,floaants,  financial  recorda,  reports,  files. 
,y«  tXi  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and 
neoe«»ry  to  facUltate  the  audit  shaU  be 
made  avalUble  to  the  person  or  per«>n»  con- 
ducting the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
jHcal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The 
iwKMt  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
»nd  include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  sur- 
plus or  deficit,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  therein  dtirlng  the  year,  supple- 
mented In  reasonable  deUll  by  a  statesnent 
of  the  corporation's  Income  and  expenses 
during  the  year.  Including  (1)  the  results 
of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  publishing, 
or  other  commercial-type  endeavor  carried 
on  by  the  corporation,  and  (3)  a  schedule  of 
all  contracts  requiring  payments  In  excess 
of  $10,000  and  any  payments  of  compensa- 
tion, salaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  In  exoeas  of 
110,000  per  annum.  The  report  shall  not  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 

VB  or  ASSETS  OH  DnSOLXmOIT  OR  IMUTDATION 

Sk,  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discbarge  or 
aatisfactlon  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
snd  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets.  If  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  In 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  and 
in  compliance  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and 
State  laws  applicable  thereto. 

XXSSRVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AM£NO  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  16.  The  right  to  alter,  simend,  or  repeal 
this  Aot  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  re£id  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  axid  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROHIBITING  THE  UNLAWFUL  USE 
OP  A  RENTED  MOTOR  VEHICLE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJR.  9604)  to 
prohibit  the  unlawful  use  of  a  rented 
motor  vehicle. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fellows: 

Hit.  9004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  any 
person  within  the  District  of  Columbia  who, 
by  false  statement,  or  misrepresentation,  of 
a  material  fact,  obtains  possession  of  a  motor 
vehicle  under  a  rental  agreement  shall  be 
lined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  obtains  possession  of  a  motor 
vehicle  under  a  written  rental  agreement 
which  specifies  a  particular  time  at  which 
that  motor  vehicle  is  to  be  returned  to  the 


lessor,  and  with  intent  to  xmlawfuUy  deprive 
the  owner  of  possession  of  that  motor  ve- 
hicle, falls  to  return  that  moter  vehldle  at 
that  speclflad  time  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  11,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  ysara.  or  both.  FaUuie  to  return  that 
motor  vehicle  within  seventy-two  hours  after 
an  oral  demand  for  the  return  of  that  motor 
vehicle  has  been  made  In  person  upon  the 
lessee  of  that  motor  vehicle  after  that  speci- 
fied time,  or  within  ninety-six  hours  after  a 
written  demand  for  the  return  of  that  motor 
vehicle  has  been  mailed  by  registered  letter 
to  the  last  known  address  of  that  leasee 
after  that  specified  time,  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  an  Intent  to  unlawfully  deprive 
the  owner  of  possession  of  that  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"motor  vehicle"  means  any  automobile, 
motorcycle,  truck,  truck  tractor,  tmller, 
semitrailer,  or  bus.  i 

With  the  following  committee  amentJ- 
raent: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  section  838b.  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  DUUlct 
of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  33-3304  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  826b.  Unauthorized  Use  of  a  Ve- 
hicle.—  (a)  Any  person  who,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  shall  take,  use,  operate. 
or  remove  or  cause  to  be  taken,  used,  oper- 
ated, or  removed,  from  a  garage,  stable,  or 
other  building,  or  from  any  plaoe  or  locality 
on  a  public  or  private  highway,  park,  park- 
way, street,  lot,  field,  enclosure,  or  space,  an 
automobile  or  motor  vehicle,  and  operate  or 
drive  or  cause  the  same  to  be  operated  or 
driven  for  his  own  profit,  use,  or  purpose  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  end  exceeding  81,000 
or  Imprlfloned  not  exceeding  five  years,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  this  section  that  any  person, 
after  renting  or  leasing  a  motor  vehicle  under 
an  agreement  in  writing  which  provides  for 
the  return  of  the  motor  vehicle  to  a  particu- 
lar place  at  a  particular  time,  failed  to  re- 
turn the  motor  vehicle  to  such  place  within 
five  days  after  the  time  specified,  and  there- 
after having  been  served  with  a  written  de- 
mand, either  personally  or  by  registered  or 
certified  maU  return  receipt  requested,  failed 
to  return  the  motor  vehicle,  except  for  causes 
beyond  his  control  to  the  place  specified  In 
the  written  agreement  within  five  days  from 
the  time  of  the  service  of  the  written  demand. 

"(3)  Service  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
of  the  written  demand  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  deemed  complete  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  deposit  In  the  United  States 
mall  of  such  written  demand,  postpaid,  and 
addressed  to  the  leasee  at  the  acjdress  either 
set  forth  on  the  written  rental  agreement  or 
otherwise  provided  by  the  lessee. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  defense  is 
raised  that  the  lessee  of  a  motor  vehicle  failed 
to  return  the  motor  vehicle  for  causes  be- 
yond his  control,  proof  that  the  lessee  ob- 
tained the  rented  motor  vehicle  by  reason 
of  any  false  statement  or  representation  of  a 
material  fact.  Including  a  false  representa- 
tion as  to  name,  residence,  employment,  or 
operator's  license  shall  be  admlasable  to  de- 
termine whether  the  failure  to  return  such 
motor  vehicle  was  for  causes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  lessee." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend,  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  favorable  consideration 
the  bill  HJl.  9604.  which  I  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  first 


time  an  adequate  and  effective  meaiu  for 
the  prosecution  of  cases  involvlxig  the 
UDautboiized  use  of  rented  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  advised  that  more  than  96  per- 
cent of  all  motor  vehicles  rented  from 
rental  and  leasing  agencies  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  are  returned 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  rent- 
al contract.  Further,  nearly  all  the  ve- 
hicles which  are  not  returned  on  time 
art  returned  within  a  period  of  1  or  2 
days  after  the  specified  return  date.  The 
small  percentage  of  those  not  so  re- 
turned, however,  presents  a  serious  and 
expensive  problem  of  recovery. 

Nearly  all  such  cases  involve  a  de- 
liberate retention  of  the  vehicle  with  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to 
pay  for  its  use.  Despite  the  fact  that  all 
the  motor  vehicle  rental  and  leasing  op- 
erators take  all  possible  precautions  with 
respect  to  the  qualification  of  prospective 
renters,  including  employment  verifica- 
tion, checking  of  telephone  numbers  and 
credit  cards,  driver's  license  descriptions. 
and  80  forth,  if  the  lessee  has  conversion 
of  the  rented  vehicle  in  mind,  he  is  pre- 
pared with  all  the  right  answers  and 
backup  information.  He  knows,  for 
example,  that  a  stolen  credit  card  will 
not  appear  on  the  stolen  list  for  at  least 
30  days.  He  is  also  familiar  with  the 
problem,  peculiar  to  car-rental  busi- 
nesses in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
obtaining  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

Although  there  are  specific  conversion 
statutes  in  every  one  of  the  50  State  "^ 
which  I  am  Informed  serve  adequateb 
as  vehicles  for  the  prosecution  of  these 
offenders,  I  am  advibcd  that  there  is  no 
provision  at  present  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  which  hsis  proved  .satis- 
factory for  this  purpose.  As  a  result,  when 
such  converted  vehicles  are  recovered  in 
the  District,  the  bailee,  being  In  manj' 
cases  Judgment-proof,  Is  allowed  to  go 
unpunished  and  usually  not  even  Incon- 
venienced. 

Criminal  prosecutions  for  this  offense 
have  been  attempted  under  section  22- 
2204  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
which  deals  with  the  offense  of  un- 
authorized use  of  vehicles,  and  also  unde  - 
section  22-2201  and  2202,  the  larceny 
statutes.  Neither  has  proved  to  be  effec- 
tive for  these  prosecutions  for  conversion, 
however. 

For  example,  the  U.8.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  held,  in 
one  such  case,  that  even  though  a  de- 
fendant had  used  a  motor  vehicle  in 
excess  of  the  express  consent  given  in  the 
contract,  this  fact  could  not  be  equated 
with  use  "without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,"  which  is  essential  for  conviction 
under  the  unauthorized  use  law.  And  in 
order  to  prosecute  successfully  under  the 
larceny  statutes,  the  government  must 
show  an  intent  to  steal,  and  It  has  been 
held  that  a  mere  unlawful  retention  of  a 
rented  vehicle  is  insufBcient  to  prove 
such  an  Intent. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  pro- 
vision In  the  District's  criminal  code, 
the  UJ5.  attorney's  office  has  been  re- 
luctant to  issue  warrants  and  Initiate 
procedures  to  reclaim  such  motor 
vehicles  and  to  proscute  the  bailees.  I 
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understand  that  the  policy  of  that  ofBce 
has  been  to  take  no  afflrmatlve  action 
in  conversion  cases  until  80  dasrs  have 
elapsed  after  the  return  date  speclfled 
in  the  contract,  since  that  office  considers 
that  period  of  time  requisite  to  justify 
an  Inference  of  criminal  action. 

Such  a  lapse  of  2  months,  of  course, 
hardly  offers  adequate  protection  to  the 
rental  agencies  In  such  cases.  I  am  In- 
formed that  as  a  result  of  this  situation, 
as  of  September  13  there  were  more  than 
550  rental  cars,  valued  at  some  $175,000, 
unaccounted  for  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  situation  exists 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  all 
the  States  have  laws  governing  and  ap- 
plicable to  this  offense.  The  Virginia 
Code,  for  example,  provides  that  the 
lessee  of  a  motor  vehicle  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  larceny  If  he  falls  to  return  the 
vehicle  to  the  lessor  within  5  days  from 
the  time  he  has  agreed  in  writing  to 
return  It. 

Within  the  past  year.  In  recognition 
of  the  problem  besetting  this  industry  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  OfBce  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia engsged  In  a  series  of  conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle rental  business,  to  develop  a  set  of 
procedures  for  the  rental  agencies  to  fol- 
low, and  under  which  It  was  thought 
successful  prosecutions  in  conversion 
cases,  under  existing  District  of  Colum- 
bia law.  might  be  feasible.  This  resulted 
In  a  written  set  of  conversion  guidelines, 
which  have  been  subscribed  to  by  the  in- 
dustry, and  imder  which  some  very  lim- 
ited success  has  been  attained. 

I  am  advised,  however,  that  these 
guidelines  have  proved  not  to  be  effective 
to  the  degree  which  is  necessary  to  offer 
any  real  relief  to  the  car  rental  agen- 
cies, for  several  reasons.  Chiefly,  this  in- 
effectiveness has  resulted  from  the  fre- 
quent changes  In  personnel  in  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  OfBce,  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  these  prosecutors  as  to 
interpretations  of  these  guidelines,  and 
from  the  attitudes  of  certain  judges,  one 
of  whom  stated  that  although  he  would 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  person 
who  failed  to  return  a  rented  vehicle 
within  the  period  specified  in  the  guide- 
lines, he  would  dismiss  the  case  if  it 
came  before  him  for  trial,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  "un- 
authorized use"  statute  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  applicable  in  a  case  of 
conversion 

This  problem  to  this  business  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  cannot  be  taken 
lightly,  for  It  is  serious  Indeed.  One  such 
agency  advises  that  its  losses  In  Wash- 
ington during  the  year  1970,  stemming 
from  this  problem,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $6,500.  During  this  same  period, 
their  losses  In  Virginia  amoimted  to  only 
$3,060,  and  In  Maryland  to  some  $3,000. 
These  figiu-es  point  up  graphically  the 
glaring  Inequity  to  this  business  resulting 
solely  from  the  lack  of  adequate  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  this  subject. 

This  same  company  reports  that  not 
only  do  they  lose  the  revenues  from  the 
'ental  of  these  vehicles,  but  that  also 
they  must  go  to  great  expense  in  their 
recovery,  if  and  when  they  are  found. 


Some  have  been  found  abandoned  as  far 
away  a«  California.  Also.  In  most  such 
caaes  these  cars  are  found  damaged,  and 
sometimes  stripped. 

In  adctttlon  to  these  costs  to  the  indus- 
try, there  are  also  substantial  costs  to 
the  commimlty  Itself.  Many  of  the  con- 
verted cars  are  Involved  in  accidents 
which  result  in  property  damage  and 
personal  injury  to  innocent  parties.  If 
there  were  an  adequate  convw^lon  law, 
with  prosecution  assured  and  warrants 
issued  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
the  cars  would  of  course  be  on  the  street 
a  much  .shorter  period  of  time. 

H  Jl.  960.4  offers  a  proper  relief  of  this 
situation  by  amending  section  22-2204 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  the 
"unauthorized  use"  statute.  The  present 
language  of  this  section,  providing  for  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both, 
for  such  unauthorized  use,  is  left  intact. 
However,  new  language  is  added,  making 
it  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation  of 
that  section  for  any  person  to  retain  a 
rented  motor  vehicle  more  than  5  days 
after  the  time  specified  in  his  rental  con- 
tract, and  thereafter  having  been  served 
with  a  written  demand,  to  fail  to  return 
the  vehicle,  except  for  reasons  beyond  his 
control,  within  5  days  from  the  time  of 
service  of  this  written  demand. 

Since  it  is  further  provided  that  this 
service  of  written  demand  shall  be 
deemed  complete  48  hotirs  after  Its  de- 
posit In  the  U.S.  mail.  It  follows  then  that 
no  more  than  a  total  of  12  days  can  elapse 
after  the  expiration  of  th^  rental  period 
stipulated  in  the  rental  agreement,  be- 
fore prima  facie  evid^a^s  of  violation 
under  section  22-2204'is  established. 

I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  believe  that  this 
language  will  effectively  remove  the  pres- 
ent reluctance  of  the  UJ3.  Attorney's  of- 
fice and  of  some  of  the  judges  themselves 
to  prosecute  these  conversion  cases  un- 
der the  existing  statute  as  so  amended, 
and  that  thus  for  the  first  time  there 
will  be  an  effective  law  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Nation's  capital.  F^irthermore,  I 
am  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  favors  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
inequitable  situation  existing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  be  corrected,  in 
fr.lmess  to  the  persons  engaged  In  the 
business  of  motor  vehicle  rental  and  leas- 
ing in  the  city.  The  neighboring  States 
have  taken  proper  steps  to  provide  this 
protection  for  that  industry  within  their 
borders,  and  I  urge  that  we  take  ap- 
propriate action  at  this  time,  and  fol- 
low suit,  by  the  enactment  of  HJl.  9804. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IMPLIED  CONSENT  TO  TEST  OPER- 
ATORS OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  FOR 
INTOXICATION 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (B.  4059) 
to  provide  that  any  person  operating  a 
motor   vehicle   within   the   District   of 


Columbia  shall  be  deemed  to  have  given 
his  consent  to  a  cheoiical  test  of  his 
Wood,  breath,  or  urine,  for  the  purpoae 
of  determining  the  blood  alcohol  con- 
tent. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  4069 

Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  asaemhled.  That  as  used 
in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commlaetoner"  means  the 
OommlBsloner  of  the  Dlstflct,  or  his  deelg. 
nated  agent; 

(3)  The  term  "DUtrlct"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumbU; 

(3)  The  term  "llcenae"  means  any  oper- 
atorls  permit  or  any  other  license  or  permit 
to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  iarued  under  the 
laws  of  the  District,  Including — 

(A)  any  temporary  or  learner's  permit: 

(B)  the  privilege  of  any  person  to  drive 
a  motor  vehicle  whether  or  not  such  person 
holds  a  valid  license:   and 

(C)  any  nonresident's  operating  privilege; 

(4)  The  term  "nonresident"  means  every 
person  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  District; 

(6)  The  term  "nonresident's  operating 
privilege"  means  the  prlvUege  conferred 
upon  a  nonresident  by  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict relating  to  the  operation  by  such  per- 
son of  a  motor  vehicle,  or  the  use  of  a  ve- 
hicle owned  by  such  person,  in  the  District; 
and 

(6)  The  term  "police  officer"  means  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
or  the  Capitol  Police  force,  or  any  other 
person  actually  and  officially  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  police  duties  in  connection 
with  guarding  the  property  of  the  United 
SUtea  or  of  the  District. 

(7)  The  term  "specimen"  means  that 
quantity  of  a  person's  blood,  breath,  or  urine 
necessary  to  conduct  a  chemical  test  or  testa 
to  det«rmine  blood  alcoholic  content. 

S«c.  a.  (a)  Any  person,  other  than  one 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
who  operates  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  con- 
sent, subject  to  the  provlsiona  of  this  Act.  to 
two  chemical  tests  of  his  blood,  breath,  or 
urine,  whichever  he  may  elect,  for  the  pur- 
poae of  determining  blood-alcohol  content. 
However,  when  the  election  of  a  particular 
test,  such  as  a  blood  test  requiring  a  physi- 
cian or  registered  nurse,  causes  unreason- 
able delay  or  Inconvenience,  the  arresting 
officer  or  other  appropriate  law  enforcement 
officer  shall  elect  which  chemical  test  should 
be  administered.  In  such  a  case,  the  operator 
can  only  object  to  a  particular  test  on  valid 
religious  or  medical  grounds.  The  tests  shall 
be  administered  at  the  direction  of  a  police 
officer  who,  having  arrested  such  person  for 
a  violation  of  law,  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  the  person  to  have  been  driving  or  In 
actual  physical  control  of  a  motor  vehicle 
within  the  District  whUe  under  the  In- 
fluence of  Intoxicating  liquor. 

(b)  Any  person  who  operates  a  motor  ve- 
hicle within  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
who  Is  involved  in  a  motor  vehicle  collision 
or  accident  in  which  death  or  personal  Injury 
results  shaU  submit,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  to  two  chemical  tests  of  his  blood, 
breath,  or  urine,  for  the  purpoae  of  deter- 
mining blood  alcoholic  content  whenever  a 
police  officer  (1)  arrests  such  person  for  a 
violation  of  law,  and  (11)  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  such  person  to  have  been 
driving  or  In  actual  physical  control  of  a 
motor  vehicle  within  the  District  whUe  under 


oUober  U\  i^-'r^ 
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»«  inmiBnce  of  an  intoxicating  liquor,  How- 
^  w!i«  th*  •tectlon  of  «  partteular  Ua^, 
!!!  «  a  blood  teat  requlriiig  a  physlcl«»  or 
\^ZxntA  ntam.  oaaM*  utii»«»n*bto  <lsl»f 
"^OMonnimom.  th.  •rwtting:  o***^ 
^Lm  approprtat*  law  ©nforcwnent  ottow: 
Select  whlcU  cJaemlcal  teat  should  bt  »d- 
rntaiitered.  In  such  a  case,  the  operator  can 
^object  to  ft  partlcvlar  test  on  valid  re- 
itttous  or  medical  grounds. 

ftic  «  only*  T»toy8k:lan  or  registered  nurw 
ictlng  at  the  request  of  a  pclloe  offlcer  may 
-lUidraw  blood  tax  the  purpoaa  of  detannin- 
1«  the  aloohollo  qontent  thereof.  This  liml- 
^on  shall  not  apply  to  the  taking  of  a 
breath  or  urine  specimen.  The  person  tested 
m«  in  addition  to  submitting  to  the  two 
^t«  administered  at  the  direction  of  a  police 
officer  also  submit  to  a  chemhsa*  test  or  teeta 
idminlstered  to  him  by  a  phyrtolan,  reg- 
iiured  nurse,  or  other  pwson  of  his  own 
choosing  who  is  quallflwl  to  a«Unlnlater  auch 
test  or  tests.  The  faUure  or  InabUlty  to  ob- 
tirin  an  addlUonal  teat  by  a  person  shaU  not 
preclude  the  admission  of  the  teats  taken  at 
the  direction  of  a  police  officer. 

S«c.  4.  Pull  inTormatlon  concerning  the 
tests  administered  under  thla  Act  shall  be 
niftde  available  to  the  person  from  whom  a 
sDWimen  was  obtainad.  Prior  to  administer- 
ing the  teats  the  police  officer  ebaU  advise 
the  operator  of  the  motor  vehicle  about  the 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

SK.  8.  (a)  H  a  person  under  arrest  refuses 
to  submit  to  chemical  testing  as  provided  In 
section  2(a)  b»  "ball  ^  informed  that  faU- 
ure to  submit  to  Buoh  test  wUl  remilt  in  the 
revocation  of  Ws  lloenae.  If  such  person,  alter 
having  been  so  informed,  still  refneee  to 
submit  to  chemical  testing,  no  test  shaU  be 
gi»en,  but  the  Commissioner,  upon  receipt 
of  a  sworn  report  of  the  polloe  officer  that  he 
had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the  ar- 
rested person  had  been  driving  or  was  in 
tetual  physical  control  of  a  motor  vehlcl*? 
upon  the  public  highways  whUe  under  the 
influence  of  IntoxioaUng  liquor,  and  that 
the  person  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 
two  tests,  shall  revolte  his  license  for  a  period 
of  six  months;  or  If  the  person  Is  a  resident 
without  a  license  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
in  the  District,  the  Commissioner  shall  deny 
to  the  person  the  issuance  of  a  license  for  a 
period  of  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
aUeged  violation,  subject  to  review  as  hew- 
inafter  provided. 

(b)  Any  person  who  Is  unconsciotis.  or  who 
Is  otherwise  in  a  condition  rendering  him 
incapable  of  refusal,  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
have  withdrawn  the  consent  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  and  the  two  tests  may  be 
given;  except,  that  if  such  person  thereafter 
objects  to  the  use  of  the  evidence  so  secxired. 
such  evidence  shall  not  be  u^ed  and  the 
license  of  such  person  shall  be  revoked,  or. 
If  he  Is  a  resident  without  a  license,  no  li- 
cense shall  be  Issued  to  him  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  license  has  be^n 
revoked  or  denied  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  reasons  therefor  shall  oe  set 
forth  In  the  order  revocation  or  denial,  as  the 
case  may  be.  SucK  order  shall  take  eSect 
Ave  days  after  service  of  notice  on  the  person 
whose  license  Is  to  be  revoked  or  who  is  to 
be  denied  a  license,  unless  such  person  shall 
have  filed  within  such  period  written  appli- 
cation with  the  CommiSBloner  for  a  bearing. 
Such  hearing  by  the  Commlswloner  staall 
cover  the  issues  of — 

( 1 )  whether  a  polloe  officer  bad  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  such  peraon  had  been 
driving  or  was  In  actual  control  of  a  motor 
vehicle  upon  the  public  street  or  highway 
while  imder  the  influence  of  Intoxloatlng 
liquor:  and 

1 2)  whether  such  person,  having  been 
placed  under  arrest,  refused  to  submit  to 
the  test  or  tesU,  after  having  been  informed 
of  the  consequences  of  sudi  refusal. 

(b)  IX.  following  the  hearing  provided  in 


subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  commis- 
sioner shall  sustain  the  order  of  revoe«tJon. 
the  same  shall  become  effeetfve  (mmedlatoiy. 
Stc.  7.  Any  per«>n  aggrieved  ay  a  Sbal 
order  of  the  Commissioner  revoldng  his.  11- 
cenM  Of  ,4ei)y^ng  hioi  a  license  under  the 
authority  of  thU  Act,  may  obtain  a  review 
thereof  In  aooordaiMt-ivltb  seeUaa  H  of  the 
District  of  WUtobW  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (84  Stat.  laiH:  DC.  Code,  sees 
1-1501  to  1-1510). 

8w,  8.  The  Act  approved  March  4,  1B58 
(73  Stat.  30;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-608a)  Is 
amended  .(a)  by  striking  out  the  subeeetlon 
deslgnatlosi  "a"  In  the  &rst  section;  (b)  by 
striking  ojjt.  la  paragraph  (2)  "fifteen  ono- 
hundredths**.  "eight  one-hund^edt^.s■ '■  W^ 
"twenty  one-Wjndredths",  and  inaprtlng  In 
lieu  thereef  "ten  one-hnndr»dth«",  "six  one- 
hundredths",  and  "eleven  one-h«»Mlredth» " . 
reapectlv^ly!^  <c)  by  striking  out  In 'paragraph 
(8>  "fifteen  oxM->iiiuidi«dtbs'*  and  "tweaty 
one-huntUedths"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "tan  one-bundredtbs '  and  "eleven  one- 
hundredths"  respectively;  and  (d)  by  strik- 
ing out  Bubsectlona  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  the 
flnrt  section,  and  section  2. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  be  known  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  "DUtrict  of  Columbia  Im- 
piled  Canaent  Act". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    _^__^_^____ 

TO  ENABLE  THE  BLIND  AND  THE 
OTHERWISE  PHYSICALLY  DIS- 
ABLED TO  PARTICIPATE  FULLY  IN 
THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  LIFE 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  CRR.  11032)  to  enable  the 
blind  and  the  otherwise  physically  dis- 
abled to  participate  fully  In  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, smd  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "guide  dog."  and 
insert:  "dog  guide,". 

Page  2.  line  18.  strlk*  out  "guide  dog;"  and 
Insert:  "dog  guide;". 

Page  2.  line  26,  strike  out  "guide  dog"  and 
insert:    "dog  guide". 

Page  3.  line  6,  strUte  out  "guide  dog"  and 
Insert:  "dog  guide". 

Page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  "guide  dog"  and 
insert;  "dog  guide". 

Page  4,  line  15.  strike  out  "guide  dog,"  and 
insert:  "dog  guide,". 

Page  4,  line  18,  strike  out  "guide  dog,"  and 
Insert:  "dog  guide,". 

Page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "guide  dog;"  and 
insert:   "dog  guide;". 

The  SPEAiCEB.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXCLUSION  OP  PERSONNEL  INFOR- 
MATION, METEK>POLrrAN  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT,  FROM  PUBLIC  IN- 
SPECTION ^  ^     ,^ 

Mr.  JACOBS.  V^\  S^eakferji' aik  tiian- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 


Ut)le"t^e1)iil"?ftir-J^Tf§^ld  irienfi  ^■- 
tlon  388  of  the  E«vl^  Statutes  of  tlie 
Dhlted  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  exclude  tlie  personnel  rec- 
ords, home  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  oCttcers  and  membert  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Departmexlt  of 
the  Dlatrtct  of 'Coluna)JaTW)j»  the  rec- 
ords open  to  public  inspection,  with  Sdl- 
ate  ainpndmentfi  thereto,  .^nd  Insist  on 
d&igf*fcment  to  the  Senate  amendmente. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
dU^na? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservlhg  this 
riiht  to  object,  am  I  to  be  advised  thAt 
the  gentleman  Inslfits  on  the  House  bill 
as  printed  in  HJl.  11773  and  will  not 
under  any  circumstances  take  title  H, 
which  Involves  compensation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  as  an  "add- 
on" by  the  other  body,  and  would  stand 
as  opposed  imder  the  presentb'  passed 
amendments  of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  j 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  viet- 
clsely  the  situation.  I  might  say.  If  I 
may,  that  In  the  case  of  the  president  or 
the  chairman  of  the  City  Council,  T  be- 
lieve there  is  an  inequity  in  his  salary, 
but  because  ol  procedural  difficulties.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  inequity  i*  best  taken  care  of  under 
regular  provisions,  perhaps  by  a  retro- 
active provision  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
intention  of  going  to  conference?  If  the 
other  body  will  aw:cept  the  House-passed 
version  it  would  then  become  law? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  legislation 
just  passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


OCpUPATIONAJLi  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970         r 

Mr.  DANIZLB  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R,  17020)  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  small  employers. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WnUAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object       

The  SPEAKIS.  Objectioa  Is  beard. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  saddened  that  an  objec- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  consideration 
of  tiift  biU  i-RR.  17020). 

^to  the  lAbor  ,HEW  bin  waa  being 
confildered  the  chaliman  of  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor  and  I  botb 
agsured  the  House  that  we  would  work 
to  baSng  a  bill  to  the  floor  to  provide  con- 
sultation for  sqi^ll  employer!  under  the 
Occupational  Health  aad  Safety  Act — 

osaA. 

Hit.  17020  was  that  bill  and  the  ob- 
Jectl(w  to  and  consideration  of  the  bill 
tb^i^uts  the  effort  of  the  dlstlngxrtahed 
nntleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Oajozu)  and  myself  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mltm«nt  made. 

Hit.  17020  w»s  designed  Xb  provide  a 
necessary  aid  to  small  employers  In  order 
to  help  them  comply  with  OSHA.  The  bill 
and  the  support  of  the  two  larsest  and 
most  active  small  business  organisations, 
the  National  PMeration  of  Independent 
Business  and  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association.  It  was  also  siu>ported 
by  the  National  Safety  Council,  the 
Nixon  Administration,  the  APL-CIO 
and  a  broad  cross  section  of  employer  or- 
ganizations. 

While  the  other  body  has  passed  this 
bill  as  an  simendment  to  another  bill  it 
would  appear  that  1972  will  pass  with  the 
Congress  fsdllng  to  respond  to  a  real 
need. 

In  1973.  H.R.  17020  on  a  similar  con- 
sultation sunendment  to  OSHA  must  be 
a  hl|^  priority  Item. 


EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  OP 
SECRETARY  OP  HUD  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  INSURANCE  OP  LOANS 
AND    MORTQAQES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1185)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages  under 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.   Rxs.   lies 

Resolved,  That  Unmecllately  upon  the 
adoption  of  tbla  reaolutlon  th«  Joint  reso- 
lution (HJ.  H«8.  1301)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Houalng  and  Ur- 
b»n  Development  with  reapect  to  the  Insur- 
ance of  lo«na  and  mortgages  under  the 
Natioxua  aou*in«  Act,  together  with 
the  SeoAte  amendment  thereto,  be.  and 
t2ie  same  la  hereby,  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be,  and  the  same  la  hereby,  agreed 
to. 


Is 


second 


The       SPEAKER, 
demanded? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PASUAMZNTaar  tHQiriBT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlla- 
mantary  inquiry. 

The  SPBAKSl.  Tht  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mt.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  what  time 
would  a  p(tot  of  order  lie  against  this 
procedure  predicated  upon  the  rules  of 
the  House?  

Tho  gg*EAKKR.  The  Chair  is  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  gentleman  without 
knowing  what  the  point  of  order  might 
be. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ;%)eaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation  there  Is  a  unanimous- 


consent  request  for  immediate  consider- 
aiioD. 

tfaa  SPEAKER.  No,  this  is  a  su«;>en- 
sften  of  the  rulet  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
moofl  consent  that  the  Clerk  reread  the 
resolution^  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
Clerk  will  re-report  the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  House  Resolution 
1165. 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
said  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
win  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

1b»  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
froa  T\Bxas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, the  House  passed  House  Joint  Re- 
solution 1301  by  a  voice  vote  under  the 
suspension  of  the  rules.  The  Senate  has 
added  three  amendments  to  this  resolu- 
tion. TTie  House-passed  version  contained 
extension  of  the  PHA  insuring  author- 
ities to  June  30,  1973.  This  would  con- 
tinue our  Federal  housing  programs  untU 
tha^  date. 

The  first  Senate  amendment  would  ex- 
tend to  June  30,  1973.  the  existing  au- 
thority lifting  the  mortgage  celling  for 
mortgages  eligible  for  purchase  under  the 
Qovemment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion's tandem  plan.  The  second  Senate 
amendment  provides  an  additional  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  pub- 
lic housing  program.  The  third  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  $250  million  for 
urban  renewal  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
additional  authorizations  for  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  are  vital  and  have  the  support 
of  the  administration.  The  additional 
urban  renewal  funds  are  needed  in  order 
to  provide  those  cities  that  were  devas- 
tated by  Hurricane  Agnes  with  funds 
to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  the  flood- 
damaged  areas  in  the  cities.  The  $150 
million  In  public  housing  authorizations 
is  needed  to  keep  this  public  housing  pro- 
gram operating.  This  is  a  bare  bones 
authorization  for  the  public  housing  pro- 
grams and  is  needed  to  keep  the  program 
operating  during  this  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  lu-ge  the  House 
to  adopt  this  resolution  so  that  our  hous- 
ing programs  can  be  extended  until 
June  30, 1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  hif  ormation  of  the 
Members,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Mr.  George  Rom- 
ney.  has  endorsed  the  bill  and  endorsed 
the  procedure  we  have  here  now. 

I  q\K)te  from  his  letter  of  October  10. 
1972: 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  passed  a  Joint  res- 
olution extending  the  insurance  authority 
lintU  June  30.  1973.  which  U  Identical  to  the 
extension  date  contained  In  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  by  your  committee  and  by  the 
House.  The  Senate-[>assed  Joint  reaolutlon 
eOso  contains  provisions  Intended  to  extend 
several  other  authorities  and  programs  of 
this  Department. 

The  resolution  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is 
aooepCAble  to  the  Admlnlstratt«ii.  i  urge  the 
House  to  give  quick  approval  to  this  meas- 
ute  so  that  mortgage  Insurance  operations 
can  be  resumed  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  the  only 
way  we  will  get  a  bill.. This  is  to  extend 


the  existing  agencies,  the  insurance  nro 
grams,  aad  aU  the  housing  acts  wto 
expire  soon.  It  wlU  extend  th«m  uoS 
Jme  30.  the  end  ol  the  ftaeal  yMr  im 
If  this  is  not  adopted.  I  do  not  know  whw 
win  hiM;>pen  to  those  programs  beestte 
they  win  have  to  suspend  immediately 
the  paying  of  insurance  or  the  granting 
of  insurance  and  the  housing  progr»n« 
that  are  related  to  it.  so  it  would  be  a 
situation  of  crisis. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
wlU  vote  for  this  WD,  because  it  is  vtry 
necessary. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wUl  withhold  the  re- 
mainder ot  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  a  moment.  I  did 
not  know  th^t  the  gentleman  would  be 
recognized  for  that  purpose. 

MX.  HALL.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  did  not.  but  my 
associate  told  me  you  did.  and  I  recog- 
nized you. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGSJ .  WlU  the  gentleman  withhold  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HALL.  In  view  of  the  backtrack- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  will 
gladly  withdraw  my  point  of  order,  al- 
though the  Chair  recognizes.  I  asked  that 
you  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  was  that  last? 

Mr.  HALL.  About  the  same  as  yours. 
If  I  offended  the  gentleman  by  referring 
to  his  great  State  of  Texas,  I  certainly 
apologize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want  to  know  from 
the  gentleman  is  what  the  total  cost  of 
the  bill  Is  ajid  whether  the  Senate 
amendments  are  germane. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  $250  million  plus 
$150  million:  $400  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  in  the  extension 
only? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  not  an  increase  In 
the  rate  per  annum,  or  is  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  It  is  a  cutback  of 
$200  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Are 
tha«  any  Senate  nongermane  amend- 
ments Involved? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  The  amendments 
there  were  adopted 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (continuing).  Were 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  sield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
use  his  own  time? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to. 

I  wondered  if  the  Chairman  could  ex- 
plain to  the  House,  in  section  3,  item  2 
and  3,  the  Senate  amendments  which 
have  bewi  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  With  respect  to 
the  removal  of  the  statutory  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  apnual  contributions 
contracts  a  public  housing  project  may 
receive,  may  I  say  that  I  have  been  In 
contact  with  the  Department  of  HUD  on 
this  matter  and  I  have  received  strong 
assurances  from  them  that  they  will  pro- 
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fide  asstetanoe'over  the  statutory  limit 
^y  in  cases  where  the  project  is  faced 
!Jtth  a  severe  emergency  sKuation  and 
ori^  after  there  has  been  a  very  tigrftt 
u^Mt  leview  which  shows  that  all  rai- 
ijL^sary  project  expenditures  have 
w!^^iminated.  HUD  has  also  assured 
me  that  it  Intends  to  provide  assistance 
in  these  cases  only  in  the  amount  which 
ts  iibeolutely  necessary.  I  fully  concur 
»1th  this  policy  and  bieMeve  it  accurately 
reflects  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  This 
authority  is  intended  to  be  used  only  in 
those  cases  of  dire  emergency  which  may 
arise  between  now  and  next  spring  when 
the  Congress  wlU  have  a  fuller  opportu- 
nity to  act. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  I  might  questlOT 
the  gentleman  further,  this  would  be 
conducted,  soleAj  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations or  the  decisions  of  HUD,  and 
totally  open-ended  In  this  action.  For 
liiBtance,  if  there  were  a  rent  strike  on 
the  part  of  tenants,  it  is  perf  ectiy  pos- 
sible that  HUD,  In  its  own  decision  and 
jurisdiction,  could  go  right  on  paying 
extra  money  under  dire  emergency? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Secretary  assured 
us  that  win  not  happen,  the  construc- 
tion as  placed  on  it. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answers.  I  am  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  Secretary,  as  you  know, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
traves^  for  us  to  write  legislation  which 
is  so  open  ended  and  upon  which  we  must 
assume  the  good  and  responsible  inten- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  rather  than  legis- 
late the  type  of  limits  we  know  should 
be  in  this  type  of  legislation. 

This  is  a  really  permanent  change  in 
the  law  as  it  stands.  This  is  opening  up 
piU)lic  housing  in  this  area  from  now 
on  in. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
permit  me,  this  was  written  into  the 
bill  that  we  had  by  a  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  also  written  into  the  Senate 
bill  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  So  I  do  not 
believe,  to  view  of  the  assurance  from 
HDD,  we  have  anythtog  to  be  disturbed 
about.  

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  hope  the 
chairman  Is  right.  I  respectfully  remind 
him  that  in  our  bill  we  had  a  great  many 
restrictions  we  placed  around  and  about 
this  situation,  whereas  now  aU  we  have 
going  for  us  is  the  word  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsto  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remsirks  with  respect  to  HJl. 
17020.  today.! 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
yielding. 

Is  there  a  disaster  extension  here  in 
either  the  House-  or  Senate-passed  bill 
that  is  retroactive  to  all  who  have  suf- 
fered natural  or  other  type  disasters? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  do  not  believe  so; 
but  I  would  defer  to  the  chairman." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  answer  Is  "no." 

OXVin 2294— Part  27 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  xtoein 

support  of  House  Jotot  Resolution  1301. 
as  amended  by  the  Senate.  The  octen- 
sion  of  essential  HUD  programs  con^ 
tatoed  in  the  resolution  is  urgently 
needed. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  impoctMit 
potat  concemtog  the  provtsicm  of  an  ad- 
ditional $150  million  in  puWlc  housing 
funds  whteh  is  contatoed  in  section  1  of 
the  resolution.  It  is  very  likely  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  additional 
$150  nUlllon  WlU  be  made  avaUable  by 
HUD  to  mate  up  local  housing  authority 
operating  deficits. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  provision. 
It  was  ooatataad  to  the  omnibus  housine 
bill  which,  as  Members  know,  failed  re- 
cently to  receive  a  rule  from  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  In  fact,  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  would  have  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $200  million  for  operating  sub- 
sidles  for  the  public  housing  program. 

Howcvi  r.  the  onmlbus  blli  would  ha»e 
directed  HUD  to  condition  the  availabil- 
ity of  ftirther  operating  subsidies  to  hous- 
ing authorities  on  the  adoption  by  them 
of  effective  management  procedures. 
These  would  have  tocluded  the  following: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  tenant  ellglbU- 
Ity  criteria  which,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  wUl  assure  that  the  project  will  In- 
clude families  with  a  broad  range  of  In- 
comes and  wlU  avoid  concentrations  of  very 
low-income   and   socially   deprived   problem 

famUles; 

(2)  The  establishment  of  satisfactory  pro- 
cedures to  assure  the  prompt  payment  and 
collection  of  rents;  and 

(3)  The  establishment  of  efl*otlve  tenant- 
management  relationships  which  assure 
that—  ^  ^     , 

(A)  satisfactory  standards  of  behavior  are 
required  of  all  tenants,  and 

(B)  satisfactory  standards  for  the  safety 
of  tenants  and  the  physical  maintenance  of 
the  project  are  established, 
and  that  the  public  housing  agency,  together 
with  tenant  councils  where  they  exist,  en- 
forces those  standards  fully,  effectively,  and 
fairly. 

While  the  absence  of  this  provision  In 
the  resolution  means  that  HUD  cannot 
legally  so  condition  operating  subsidies,  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  great  majority  of 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
members  desire  HUD  to  take  a  stronger 
.stance  in  encouraging  improved  manage- 
ment. The  Secretary  should  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  not  only  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  and  improved 
management  techniques,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  other  assistance  to 
housing  authorities  to  carry  out  new  op- 
erattog  procedures.  I  believe  I  speak  for 
all  the  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  secUons  of  the  unpassed  housing 
bill  is  a  provision  to  remedy  a  quirk  to 
the  Savmgs  and  Loan  Law.  The  House 
Banku»g  and  Currency  Conamittee  iman- 
imously  approved  section  1141  of  the 
housing  bill  which  would  postpone  for  1 
year  a  provision  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  that  requires  tosured  savings  and 
loans  to  prepay  premiums  to  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Ihsin'ance  Cor- 
poration. The  prepayment  provision, 
which  we  no  longer  believe  is  necessary, 
would  cause  associations  to  prepay  Into 
the  PSLIC  approximately  $600  million 


thus  diverting  this  large  sum  from  home 
mortages.  This  provision  is  not  con- 
tained to  this  resolution. 

If  we  are  unable  to  enact  this  pro- 
vision postpontog  these  prepayments  for 
a  year,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  take 
corrective  action  earlv  next  year.  A  long- 
range  permanent  program  for  ftoancing 
the  PSLIC  needs  to  be  enacted  and  I 
understand  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  aoeoxi  will  submit  such  a  plan  eacl}^. 
next  year. 

I  ant  hopeful  that  we  can  have  hear- 
ings on  the  Administrations  plan  oi 
other  plans  to  provide  for  financing  the 
iosurance  on  a  sound  basis.  If  we  canxxot 
complete  a  rewrite  of  the  statute  early 
next  yesu-,  I  trust  the  Congress  will  agree 
to  a  temporary  postjjonement  for  any 
prepayments  and  avoid  diverting  this 
lafge  sum  of  money  from  the  home  fi- 
nancing market. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  lor  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 

ft  votCk 

The  SPEAKI21  fwo  tempore  CMr. 
Booos).  The  question  is  on  the  raotion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
^Mr.  Paxman)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  House  Resolution 
1165. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  to  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  restdu- 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONPERENCB  REPORT  ON  HB.  8396. 
rEHABHjITATION  act  op  If72 

Mr.  BRADEMA8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  iHJl.  8395)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and 
revise  the  authorleatlon  of  grants  to 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, to  authorlae  grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion ser\1ces  to  those  with  severe  dis- 
abilities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMA6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  to  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statemenl. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedtogs  of  the  House  of  October 
11. 1972.) 
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Bfr.  BRADESCAS  ^ durln«  the  reading)  ■ 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  conaent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Indiana? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMA8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  to  urge  support  for  the 
conference  report  on  HR.  8396,  the  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1972.  This 
bill  comes  as  the  culmination  of  2  years 
of  Intensive  activity  and  I  brtlere  HJl. 
8395  to  be  the  most  substantial  and  slg- 
nlfleant  advance  In  aid  to  handicapped 
persons  to  half  a  century. 

The  conference  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  the  resiilt  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
and  compromise.  HM.  8895  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  327  to  0  and  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  70  to  0. 

I  would  like  here  to  express  my  warm 
appreciation  t»  the  dlsttagnlshed  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Pbwcots  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  Mr.  Qttib  of  Min- 
nesota, who  have  labored  long  and  hard 
on  this  legislation  to  better  the  lives  of 
handicapped  people. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did 
not  also  thank  the  gentlelady  from  Ha- 
waii. Mrs.  Mnoc,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho.  Mr.  Hansbw,  for  their  fine  efforts 
in  seeing  this  legislation  successfully 
through  the  House,  and  helping  guide  it 
through  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  also  to  express  my 
warm  thanks  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Senator  Williams; 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped. Senator  Randolph,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California,  Senator  Cranstoh, 
who  gave  such  outstanding  leadership 
on  this  measure,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
Senate  conferees.  Senators  Javits  and 
Staftord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  one  of 
the  most  successful  illustrations  of  Fed- 
eral-State coop>eration  in  working  toward 
a  national  goal  is  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  created  by  legislation 
enacted  in  1920  and  amended  many  times 
since.  The  goal  of  the  program  through 
the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  to  as- 
sure that  physically  and  mentally  hand- 
icapped persons  have,  as  near  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  same  opportimlty  to  succeed  as 
have  Don  handicapped  persons. 

IMPOBTANCS    OF   VOCATIOMAL    aXHABIUTATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  50  years,  vocatlCHial 
rehabilitation  has  been  a  great  success. 
Nearly  3  milUon  disabled  persons  have 
been  returned  to  productive  activities 
since  the  act  became  law  in  1920.  During 
fiscal  year  1971,  a  total  of  291.272  per- 
sons received  rehabilitation  training  and 
services  and  returned  to  the  labor 
market.  The  earnings  of  those  291.272 
persons  increased  by  an  estimated  $770 
million  over  what  they  had  earned  the 
year  before  they  entered  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  Average  eam- 
ingB  of  the  persons  rehabilitated  had 
been  $15.95  a  week  when,  they  were  first 
accepted   into   the   program,   but  upon 


completton.  their  average  earnings  rose 
to  98SM  a  week. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  has 
often  been  the  difference  between 
poverty  and  flnanciai  independence,  be- 
tween despaiir  and  hope  Successful  as 
the  program  has  been,  however,  there  is 
stUl  much  to  be  done  to  insure  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  people 
of  this  cormtry.  Despite  the  millions  who 
have  successfully  completed  rehabilita- 
tion services,  there  are  even  more  mil- 
lions who  have  not  received  any  services 
at  all.  The  simple  fact  is  that,  contrary 
to  what  many  people  think,  the  total 
number  of  seriously  disabled  people  in 
the  United  States  is  inerea£ing  every 
year.  As  medical  skills  improve,  persons 
who  in  years  post  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  certain  types  of  illness  and 
in^urlBB  are  today  surviving  to  live  lives 
of  disability.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
thousands  of  disabled  young  men  who 
have  come  out  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Be- 
cause of  advances  in  evacuation  tech- 
niques and  treatment  of  catastrophic  In- 
juries, men  who  would  have  died  on  the 
battlefield  in  earlier  wars  are  siuriving 
in  this  war.  Of  the  400  Americans  with 
spinal  paralysis  carried  off  the  battle- 
fields of  World  War  I.  90  percent  were 
dead  within  a  year  of  receiving  their 
wounds.  Today  soldiers  receiving  spinal 
cord  injuries  are  sxirviving  to  live  long 
lives  in  wheelchairs. 

The  simple  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  disabled 
fellow  citizens.  The  conference  report 
before  us  today  contains  provisions  that 
will  enable  us  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
work  of  rehabilitating  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  persons  to  en- 
able them  to  return  to  their  places  in 
their  families  and  communities  as  ef- 
fective participating  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  HJR. 
8395  is  a  historic  measure. 

The  bill  is  a  replacement  of  the  pres- 
ent Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  and  it 
contains  substantially  Intact  all  current 
provisions  of  the  present  law  while  add- 
ing several  new  ones,  all  grouped  ac- 
cording to  purpose  under  several  titles. 

BASIC  PBOOJLAM TTIXX  I 

Title  I  of  H.R.  8395,  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
tends the  present  section  2  program  of 
basic  support  grants  to  the  States  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  with 
some  modifications  to  enable  the  pro- 
gram to  operate  more  efficiently  and 
comprehensively.  These  grants  are  to  be 
used  for  two  types  of  projects : 

The  planning,  preparing  for,  and  initi- 
ating of  special  programs  to  expand  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services;  and 

The  establishment  of  special  programs 
to  initiate  or  expand  services  to  handi- 
capped individuals  who  have  unusual 
or  severe  problems  in  coimection  with 
their  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  stress  what 
I  consider  t»  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  title  I.  and.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  KJL 
8395 :  the  conferees  intend  that  while  all 
handicapped  individuals  be  served  under 
title  I,  priority  be  given  to  those  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  the  most  severe 
physical  and  mental  handicaps. 


The  conferees  took  this  position  in 
light  of  the  overwhelming  testimeiiy,  la 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  to  'the 
effect  that  those  persons  with  the  most 
severe  types  of  physical  and  mental  coo- 
dlUons  were  not  receiving  adequate  serv- 
ices. 

So  while  the  conferees  recognise  that 
there  is  great  Justification  for  serving 
those  suffering  from  social  disabilities 
and  handicaps,  such  as  the  drug  addict 
or  the  alcoholic,  we  would  also  note  that 
other  sources  of  funding  exist  to  assist 
these  individuals,  and  would  urge  that 
these  sources  be  utilised  first  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  limited  dollars  available  for 
rehabilitation  purposes  on  those  suffer- 
Ing  from  the  most  severe  handict^M. 

And  I  would  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  although  we  can  hardly  expect  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administratloo 
to  discontinue  services  in  any  area  where 
it  is  now  providing  services,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  wherever  funds  are  available 
in  other  legislative  ai^horities  for  the 
socially  handicapped,  cooperative  ar- 
rangements win  be  made  to  pivchase 
services  for  these  individuals. 

SCVEBIXT    HANOICAPraD — MOKVOCATIONAL 

OOAL — Ttn.B   n 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  n  encompasses  a 
new  grrant  program  for  States  to  develop 
and  implement  services  to  those  so 
severely  handicapped  that  a  vocational 
goal  for  them  is  likely  out  of  the  question. 
Limitations  in  present  law  have  meant 
that  those  individuals  unable  to  be  re- 
habilitated for  employment  purposes 
have  frequently  had  no  services  made 
available  to  them  at  all.  Often.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  meant  that  those  most 
in  need  of  assistance  have  been  denied  it. 

But  we  now  know  that  many  handi- 
capped individuals  who  might  never  be 
able  to  hold  a  Job  can  be  assisted  by  re- 
habilitation services  to  the  point  that 
thev  can  be  more  self-sufiHcient  and  in- 
dependent within  their  homes  and  their 
oommunlttes.  Title  II  is  addressed  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  such  persons  and 
we  hope  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  we  can  help  the  most  severely  dis- 
abled achieve  a  greater  feeling  of  dignity 
and  self -worth  in  their  commvmities. 

si>BciAi.  rannuL  RsspONsisiunEB — rrru  m 

Title  m  of  H.R.  8395,  Mr.  Speaker, 
groups  together  under  the  title  of  "Spe- 
cial Federal  Responsibilities"  a  number 
of  special  projects  which  operate  outside 
of  but  together  with  the  ongoing  basic 
rehabilitative  program,  and  which  serve 
to  develop  program  capacity  and  other- 
wise promote  services  for  the  handi- 
capped £uid  enhance  the  environment  in 
which  they  live. 

Title  m,  Mr.  Speaker,  Includes  im- 
portant provisions  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  rehabilitation  facilities— 
both  by  way  of  direct  grants  for  such 
construction,  as  well  as  mortgage  insur- 
ance and  annual  interest  grants  for  re- 
habilitation facilities. 

Title  in  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  comprehensive  centers  for 
low-achieving  deaf  youths  and  adults. 
These  centers  will  conduct  research, 
train  people  to  work  with  the  deaf,  and 
develop  new  methods  and  techniques  for 
serving  the  deaf. 
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SPINAL  COBS  XXJTTIMt 

One  of  the  most  Important  provisions 
iQ  title  m  Is  the  one  to  establish  and 
goerate  National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord 
Sjuries.  Thmt  centers  will  be  used  to 
jywnnntrate  methods  of  providing  those 
mK\a.\  intensive  services  needed  to  re- 
ijftUllUte  handici^iped  individuals  suf- 
fering from  stich  injuries.  In  addition, 
tbe  centers  will  train  persormel  to  work 
with  spinal  cord  injured  persons  and 
will  conduct  research  in  the  problems  of 
persons  suffering  from  such  injuries. 

Let  me  just  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttet  there  are  today  approximately  125.- 
000  persons  in  this  coimtry  who  are  para- 
plegics or  quadriplegics.  «uid  the  number 
la  steadily  growing.  Five  to  ten  thousand 
more  persons  with  significant  spinal  cord 
injuries  are  added  each  year. 

Up  until  recent  years,  most  victims  of 
spinal  cord  injuries  survived  no  more 
than  a  few  years,  at  the  most,  after  suf- 
fering theh-  injuries.  But  the  great  ad- 
vances of  medical  science  during  the  war 
and  postwar  periods.  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  antibiotics  and  new  sys- 
tems of  treatment  and  rehabiUtatlon, 
have  made  it  possible  for  many  of  these 
victims  to  leave  the  hospital  and  return 
home  to  survive  to  a  nearly  average  life- 
span. .  ,    . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increased  survival  of 
spinal  cord  injury  victims  presents  tre- 
mendous challenges  and  reponsibilltles 
for  rehabUitaUon  We  must  not  allow 
these  perstHis  to  vegetate  in  their  wheel- 
chairs. They  have  so  much  to  offer  and 
to  contribute  if  only  they  are  given  the 
right  kind  of  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance. Rehabilitation  of  the  paraplegic 
or  quadriplegic  is  an  expensive  and  tlme- 
consiuning  procedure,  but  it  is  some- 
thing we  must  do.  Dr,  Howard  Rusk,  a 
pioneer  in  modem  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques, estimates  that  the  cost  of  re- 
habilitating a  yoimg  quadriplegic  is 
about  $25,000.  Dr.  Rusk  compared  this 
cost  with  the  cost  of  institutionalizing  a 
20-year-old  patient  with  50  years  of  life 
remaining.  As  Dr.  Rusk  said: 

Put  In  a  saoond-rate  nursing  home  with 
a  modicum  of  attendant  oare,  $15,000  a  year 
would  be  a  bargain.  Multiply  $16,000  by  60 
and  that  patient  will  cost  $760,000. 

So  the  truth  is  that  we  carmot  afford 
not  to  do  something  to  help  the  spinal 
c<Hti  injured  obtain  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. The  National  Centers  for  Spinal 
Cord  Injuries  established  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  help  to  answer  these 
needs  that  have  been  largdy  unmet  thus 
far. 

XIDKZT  DI8XASC 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  special  group  of 
disabled  Individuals  who  will  be  served 
by  an  important  provision  of  this  title 
are  those  sxiffering  from  end  stage  renal 
disease.  The  bill  authorizes  grants  to 
States  and  other  organizations  smd  agen- 
cies to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  providing 
special  services,  artificial  kidneys,  trans- 
plantation, and  supplies  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  such  persons. 

About  8  million  Americans  each  year 
suffer  from  kidney  and  kidney  related 
diseases.  Of  those,  about  55,000  patients 
proceed  to  end  stage  kidney  disease,  for 
which  the  principal  treatments  are  he- 
modialysis—artificial  kidney— and  trans- 


planUtion  therapies.  About  20.000  to 
26.000  of  the  55.000  end  stage  renal  dis- 
ease patients  could  benefit  from  these 
life-saving  procedures.  About  80  percent 
could  be  trained  for  home  dialysis  and 
40  percent  maintained  In-hospital  or  in 
sateUite  centers.  In  addition,  newly  im- 
proved transplant  capabilities  now  allow 
2,500  to  3.000  transplants  per  year. 

These  procedures  are  literally  saving 
lives  every  day,  but  they  are  very  ex- 
liensive  and  quite  limited  in  the  numbers 
of  pers<»is  who  are  being  served.  For 
home  dialysis,  the  costs  nm  about  $19,000 
for  the  first  year.  Broken  down,  the  ap- 
proximate costs  are:  for  the  machine  and 
necessary  plumbing  and  carpentry  ad- 
justmente  to  the  home.  $4,000:  a  12-week 
home  training  program.  $9X>00:  the  cost 
of  dialysis  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
about  $6,000.  For  each  year  after  the 
initial  one.  home  dialysis  costs  about 
$6,000.  The  cost  of  in-hospital  or  satellite 
center  artificial  kidney  treatment  varies 
from  State  to  State,  depending  on  phy- 
sician supply  and  the  number  of  patients, 
but  the  national  average  is  aroimd  $25.- 
000  per  year.  The  costs  for  transplanta- 
tion are  $8,000,  with  very  little  continu- 
ing expenses  after  the  first  few  months 
following  surgery. 

The  success  rate  for  kidney  trans- 
plantation is  steadily  improving.  At  the 
present  time,  if  a  patient  gets  a  kidney 
transplant  from  a  relative,  the  chance 
of  his  surviving  5  or  more  yean  is  greater 
than  90  percent.  If  the  patient  gets  the 
transplant  from  a  nonrelative,  a  person 
who  has  recently  died,  the  initial  suc- 
cess rate  is  between  70  and  76  percent. 
Those  flgiires  represent  great  progress 
from  just  5  years  ago,  when  the  success 
rate  of  a  kidney  transplant  from  a  rel- 
ative was  much  less  than  70  percent,  and. 
from  a  recently  deceased  person  only 
30  percent. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker.  we«re  becom- 
ing more  and  more  proficient  at  saving 
the  lives  of  those  suffering  from  chronic 
renal  failure.  The  problem  is  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  save  nearly  enough  of 
those  who  could  be  helped.  Limitations 
of  personnel,  facilities,  and  funding  mean 
that  every  year  people  die  unnecessstr- 
lly.  In  the  subcommittee  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard 
testimony  that  between  20,000  axKi  25.000 
people  die  esich  year  who  could  have 
been  rehabilitated.  The  project  grants 
authorized  by  this  bill  will  help  to  cut 
down  this  needless  loss  of  life.  The  grants 
will  enable  communities  to  help  people 
with  the  cost  of  services.  The  grants  will 
help  communities  develop  capacity  to 
provide  the  necessary  services  and  sup- 
plies, pending  the  establishment  of  a 
broad  national  policy  and  adequate  fund- 
ing for  a  long-term  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

RXSXASCH    AND   TRAININO — TTTLM   IV 

Title  IV,  Mr.  Speaker,  contains  pro- 
visions for  reeeandi  and  training  for 
vocational  rehabilitation.  I  would  cite 
particultu-ly  support  for  new  research 
emphasis,  hicludlng  efforts  to  brlns  to- 
gether in  biomedicsd  engineering  projects 
the  talents  of  scientists  and  engineers  to 
advance  prosthetic  and  other  mobility 
devices. 

The  research  provisions  also  authorise 


a  special  research  program  for  spinal 
cord  injury'  to  support  the  National  Cen- 
ters for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries  established 
imder  title  m. 

The  Commissioner  is  further  author- 
ized under  tiUe  IV,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
part  of  the  costs  of  training  projects  «uid 
related  activities  designed  to  increase 
trained  personnel  to  work  with  handi- 
capped individuals. 

EVALUATION TTn.!    V 

Title  V  contains  new  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  and  evaluation 
of  programs  and  projects  undertaken  un- 
der this  act.  I  should  point  out  that, 
while  the  rehabillUtion  administration 
has  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams in  the  paist.  the  conferees  felt  that 
express  authorization  for  this  activity 
was  needed,  and  J,ltle  V  provides  that 
authorization,  and  also  requires  that  the 
reports  submitted  by  the  Secretars'  to 
Congress  and  the  President  on  vocational 
rehabilitation  include  detsiiled  statistics 
on  the  kinds  of  rehabilitation  services 
£Uid  closures  as  well  as  their  number. 

omCX   »0«   THK    HANDICAPPKD TTTIX    VI 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  VI  of  HJl. 
8395  establishes,  within  the  Oflice  of  the 
Secretary,  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped 
to  be  headed  by  a  Director. 

The  duties  of  the  Director  are  to  in- 
clud(i  an  anab'sis  of  program  operation 
to  determine  progress  being  made  townril 
meetln«{  the  needs  of  the  handicaiped 
in  Ainerica,  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Secretarj'  of  long-range  plans 
effectively  to  provide  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped,  the  provision  of 
a££istance  to  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handi- 
capped— established  by  this  act — and  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped — estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  91-230 — and  the 
creation  of  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
information  and  resources  available  to 
handicapped  individuals. 

Let  me  just  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  information  center  which  the 
Director  is  directed  to  establish  is  a  ne- 
cessity in  improving  our  services  to  the 
handicapped,  and  is  to  Include  informa- 
tion not  only  on  programs  available  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  also  within  other  Fed- 
eral departments  as  well  as  information 
from  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations. 

I  should,  however,  tell  my  oolleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  conferees  did  not 
intend  in  establishing  an  OflBce  for  the 
Handlcapp«l  to  create  another  layer  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  between  existing 
agencies  dealing  with  our  handicapped 
and  disabled  Americans,  Rather,  we  see 
this  OfQce  as  a  means  of  assistance  to 
handicapped  agencies  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  as  a  central  location  for  the 
evaluation  and  planning  of  rehabilitation 
services  so  that  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  have  the  information  they  need  for 
further  initiatives. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  spe- 
cifically intend  that  no  plans  developed 
by  the  Oflice  be  implemented  without 
specific  authority  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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Let  me  sununartze.  Uua  legislation  by 
noting  that  It: 

Pint.  Continues  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Federal-State  cooperative  efforts 
in  the  area  of  hunum  services  that  we 
have  yet  devised;  and 

Second.  For  the  first  time  provides  for 
programs  for  those  so  severely  handi- 
capped that  they  may  never  be  rehabili- 
tated for  work,  but  who  can  benefit  from 
services  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  live  more  independently  and 
function  more  normally  in  their  families 
and  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  conference  agreement 
differs  in  no  substantive  maimer  whatso- 
ever from  the  measure  to  which  we  gave 
.■^uch  overwhelming  bipartisan  support 
last  March. 

Indeed,  I  would  ssl^  with  some  pride. 
that  the  major  provisions  of  this  measure 
still  retain  substantially  the  House  posi- 
tion, and  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  conference  team  championed  our 
point  of  view  In  the  conference  with  ad- 
nirable  vigor. 

The  House  bill  was  a  good  bill,  and  the 
conference  report  is  a  good  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  is  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  of  a  great 
President  of  the  United  States  frequently 
comes  to  my  mind  as  I  consider  legisla- 
tion to  Improve  the  lives  of  the  less  for- 
tunate In  otu-  society. 

I  refer  to  the  following  remarks  from 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  second  Inaugural 
address: 

The  t«*t  of  profrress  is  not  whether  we 
Kid  nxve  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  too  much.  It  is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  little. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  act  now  to  provide 
enough  for  our  fellow  citizens  in  America 
who  are  handicapped  and  disabled. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  ^Mr.  Brade- 
MAs>  for  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment lii  bringing  this  conference  report 
before  the  House. 

There  are  considerable  Improvements 
in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  amend- 
ments this  year,  and  every  Member  in 
this  Chamber.  I  am  sure,  will  take  pride 
in  supporting  this  great  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal- 
State  program  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion In  1920  over  3  million  handicapped 
people  have  been  rehabilitated.  In  the 
early  years  the  number  of  persons  reha- 
bUltated  averaged  4.300  per  year.  The 
program  grew  In  effectiveness  and  size 
to  a  point  in  the  early  1960's  where  120,- 
000  persons  were  being  rehabilitated 
each  year.  President  Johnson  and  the 
Congress  in  the  1960's  set  as  a  goal  the 
rehabilitation  of  at  least  300,000  persons 
per  ye*r.  Important  legislative  enact- 
ments In  1965  and  in  1968  allowed  us  to 
t  each  that  point  so  that  in  1970  In  excess 
jf  200,000  persons  were  rehabilitated  to 
productive   and   meaningful   lives.   The 


conference  seport  before  us  will  move  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  ahead 
at  even,  a  faster  rate.  It  is  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill  which  I  believe  every 
Itember  of  the  House  will  support. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  were  successful  in  retaining  the 
House  position  on  the  formula  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  fiscal  year  1974.  Funds 
for  the  basic  program  will  be  allocated 
on  the  old  formula  which  we  all  know 
has  been  good  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. It  is  a  formula  which  has  helped 
people  lb  poorer  States.  The  program 
wtU  continue  to  prosper  nationally  imder 
this  method  of  allotting  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  vocatlontQ  re- 
habilitation services  were  provided  to 
1.111.045  persons.  326,000  of  these  were 
successfully  rehabilitated.  Under  the 
Conference  Report,  we  authorise  $800,- 
000.000  for  the  basic  program  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  will  allow  us 
to  serve  1,800,000  persons  and  to  reha- 
bilitate more  than  450,000  Under  the 
conference  report,  the  program  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  through  the  next  year 
where,  under  an  authoriiation  of  »75,- 
000,000.  close  to  2.000,000  handicapped 
persons  could  be  served,  and  we  could 
expect  to  successfully  rehabilitate  more 
than  568.000. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  em- 
phasis is  given  to  serving  persons  with 
most  severe  handicaps.  This  emphasis 
is  Important  and  desirable.  I  want  to 
make  clear,  however,  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  preclude  the  rendering  of 
services  for  any  eligible  person. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
port contains  a  title  from  the  original 
House  bill  authorizing  a  separate  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  services  to  assist  in 
developing  and  implementing  services  to 
persons  with  severe  handicaps.  Under 
the  authorizations  provided,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  can  serve  15.000  such 
handicapped  individuals  in  the  current 
fteral  year,  20,000  In  fiscal  year  1974.  and 
25.000  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  re- 
port makes  significant  Improvements  in 
the  organizational  structure  of  HEW 
for  the  provision  and  coordination  of 
programs  for  handicapped  persons. 

Research  and  training  components  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program 
are  extended,  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  pro- 
vides for  either  the  extension  or  estab- 
lishment of  a  series  of  important  reha- 
bilitatlOTi  efforts,  including : 

Grants  for  the  construction  of  reha- 
bUitatlon  facilities; 

Vocational  training  for  handicapped 
persons; 

Mortgage  Insurance  and  annual  inter- 
est grants  for  construction  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities; 

Support  tor  the  National  Center  for 
Deaf  Blind  Youths  and  Adults; 

Rehabilitation  centers  for  deaf  Indi- 
viduals; 

Support  for  the  National  Center  for 
Spinal  Cord  IxUuries; 

A  new  program  of  services  for  older 
blind  individuals; 

And  a  program  of  grants  for  services 
for  end-stage  maal  diseases. 

FlntQly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  mention 
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this  amf  erence  report  culminates  2  years 
of  intensive  activity  at  subcommittee  and 
cOTMQlttee  levels,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  In  the  cwiference 
committee.  I  want  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  our  colleague 
John  Beadkiias.  for  the  great  leadership 
and  effort  he  has  provided  In  this  en- 
deavor. May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
also  commend  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Qrra,  for  his  untiring  work 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
our  committee  have  actively  participated 
in  this  legislation  and  have  made  signifi- 
cant ctmtributions.  The  result  is  a  truly 
comprrfiensive  bill. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  over  the 
years  has  been  its  ability  to  change  and 
meet  new  demands  and  problems  as  they 
become  evident.  This  conference  report, 
in  my  judgment,  craatlnues  that  tradi- 
tion, and  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Qun) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House- 
Senate  conference  agreement  on  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  is  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to 
me.  Because  of  the  splendid  bipartisan 
support  from  oiur  House  conferees,  we 
were  able  to  draft  new  vocational  re- 
habihtatlon  amendments  this  year  which 
represent  a  significant  step  forward  in 
the  treatment  of  severely  handicapped 
individuals. 

I  must  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
dedication  and  fine  work  of  Representa- 
tive Jom*  Braoe3(as — chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education — and 
Representative  Carl  Pbrkins,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  Representative  Oh- 
VAL  Hawsin  of  Idaho,  and  Representa- 
tive Patsy  Mink.  Because  of  our  com- 
bined efforts,  we  were  able  to  prevail  in 
conference  on  the  major  thrusts  in  the 
original  House  bill. 

The  conference  bill  keeps  the  basic 
program  with  its  vocational  goal  for 
handicapped  individuals  intact  but  adds 
a  priority  for  those  who  are  most  severely 
handicapped.  Most  importantly,  this  bill 
establishes  statutorially  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  provides  that  RSA  will  he 
the  principal  agency  In  the  Department 
for  carrying  out  and  administering  serv- 
ices related  to  handicapped  individuals. 
In  addition,  it  mandates  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  RSA  shall  be  the  princi- 
pal oflacer  for  carrying  out  and  adminis- 
tering all  programs  under  this  act  and 
that  he  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  goes  a  step  further  In  that  for 
the  first  time  it  establishes  programs  tat 
severely  handicapped  individuals  who 
may  not  be  rehabilitated  for  work,  but 
who  can  benefit  from  services  which  al- 
low them  to  live  more  Independently  and 
function  normally  in  their  family  and 
community. 

During  our  hearings  our  committee 
fotmd  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  play  a  "numbers  game"  and  treat  the 
most  easily  rehabilitated  individuals, 
rather  than  to  seek  out  those  with  the 
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iffCfest  handicaps  who  are  the  most  dli- 
ggglt  to  treat.  Because  of  this  situation, 
^  bave.  through  these  amendmoits,  di- 
{getcd  RSA  to  place  a  priority  on  those 
^yWviduals  who  are  most  severely  phys- 
If^iiy  and  mentally  handicapped.  The 
OBphasis  on  the  severely  handie^ped  is 
probably  the  most  significant  action  tak- 
0X  hs  the  Congress  since  the  inception  of 
tbs  legislation  52  years  £tgo.  It  was  done 
because  many  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  country  are 
simply  not  being  served  since  they  are 
tndltlonally  more  "diiBcult"  cases  and 
leiiulre  greater  time,  energy  and  skill 
to  place  back  on  the  job.  The  Intent  of 
forcing  a  redirection  of  priorities  for  the 
tuuidicapped  is  designed  to  minimize  the 
"ooe  shot"  service  and  referral  cUents 
which  are  now  common  throughout  the 
country.  An  example  of  such  a  one  shot 
referral  is  an  individual  with  a  slight 
tiearing  loss  who  is  referred  for  a  hearing 
test  and  fitted  for  a  hearing  aid.  Another 
example  is  an  individual  who  needs  a 
hernia  operation  or  a  hysterectomy.  Still 
another  is  one  who  merely  needs  to  have 
teeth  straightened. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
am  in  no  way  suggesting  that  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  disability  that  requires  a 
single  referral  is  not  handicapped  or  in 
need  of  some  assistance.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  ttie  conferees  that  no  category 
of  disability  be  restricted  from  receiving 
services  and  that  no  individual  who  ap- 
plies for  rehabilitation  services  be  denied 
(uch  services  because  of  the  new  prlor- 
1^  that  we  have  placed  on  this  bill.  It  is 
the  specific  intention  of  this  legislation 
that  those  Individuals  who  have  the 
worst  problems  be  given  priority  atten- 
tion by  rehabilitation  agencies. 

I  recognize  that  providing  services  to 
Individuals  with  the  severest  disabilities 
is  a  very  real  and  a  very  difflcult  prob- 
lem. Yet,  after  reviewing  the  available 
vocational  rehabilitaticm  statistics  and 
learning  about  the  pressures  that  have 
been  placed  on  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies to  serve  and  rehabilitate  greater 
numbers  of  clients  each  year,  I  can  im- 
derstand  why  it  has  become  necessary  to 
seek  out  those  who  could  be  helped  the 
easiest.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  any 
disability  is  a  "good  one."  I  realize  that 
the  handicap  that  an  individual  has  be- 
cause of  his  disability,  regardless  of  how 
slight  It  may  be.  is  a  very  real  and  a  very 
personal  one  to  him.  It  is  my  feeling, 
however,  that,  given  the  limited  dollars, 
that  those  who  need  the  services  most 
should  receive  the  services  first. 

To  relieve  some  of  the  pressures  that 
have  been  placed  upon  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  counselors,  we  have  specif- 
ically prohibited  setting  of  quotas,  case 
balancing,  or  anything  that  suggests 
greater  nimibers  of  individuals  must  be 
served  each  year.  We  hope  that  agencies 
throughout  the  country  will  be  able  to 
increase  their  caseloads  but  I  feel  that 
this  should  only  be  done  if  they  are  able 
to  meet  all  of  those  for  whom  the  prior- 
ity has  been  set. 

I  must  observe  that  the  bin  now  con- 
tains a  definition  of  "severe  handicap." 
It  is  in  the  bill  to  give  guidance  to  the 
Commissioner  in  writing  in  regulations. 
Defining  "severe  handicap"  wm  an  at- 
tempt   to    illustrate    those    disabilities 


which  are  judged  to  be  moot  seTere.  The 
Uat  is  certainly  not  complete  but  It  was 
necessary  to  put  In  a  definition  which 
could  at  least  be  used  for  guidance.  When 
the  UU  first  passed  the  Housd  last  March 
30,  we  specifically  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine "severity"  because  we  felt  that  de- 
fining "severity"  was  at  best  dlficult  to 
do  since  we  recognize  that  every  r>erson 
has  abilities  and  disabilities  which  in- 
volve his  personal  state  of  health,  his 
body  structure,  his  emotional  state,  his 
Ufe  experiences,  his  ability  to  relate  to 
others,  his  motivations,  his  expectations, 
the  role  he  sees  himself  playing  in  life, 
and  the  role  in  life  others  see  him  play- 
ing. For  these  reasons  we  felt  that  it  was 
difflcult  to  put  a  firm  description  of  what 
we  intended  to  mean  by  "severity."  How- 
ever, it  became  clear  as  the  other  body 
took  its  actions  and  the  conference  tried 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills,  that  some  specific  definition 
was  needed.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  reha- 
bilitation agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try begin  to  redirect  their  efforts  that 
they  do  so  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
thoughtful  and  responsible,  and  will  con- 
sider the  needs  of  each  client  above  all 
and  not  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Only  through  thoughtful  consideration 
can  the  handicapped  truly  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  point  out  that 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  expressed 
concern  about  research  and  training  au- 
thorized under  this  act.  In  the  past  funds 
for  rehabilitation  research  have  been  al- 
located through  the  act  but  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Rehabilitation 
Services  Adnilnistratlon.  It  was  our  feel- 
ing that  although  it-  was  conceptually 
sound  to  combine  all  departmental  re- 
search and  training  efforts  in  one  office, 
there  was  definite  concern  that  the  reha- 
bilitation focus  was  being  lost  to  such  an 
arrangement.  As  a  result  we  established 
a  Division  of  Research.  Training,  and 
Evaluation  to  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  all  of  the  research  and  training  au- 
thorities in  this  act.  Furthermore,  we  es- 
tablished within  it  a  Center  for  Tedi- 
noiogy  Assessment  and  AppUcsrtton 
which  will  be  responsible  for  developing, 
svu>porting.  and  stimulating  innovative 
methods  of  applying  medical  technology 
and  scientific  achievement  to  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  handicapped.  We 
felt  that  this  new  division  was  so  impor- 
tant that  we  established  the  position  of 
Assistant  Commissioner,  to  be  responsi- 
ble directly  to  the  Commissioner,  to  head 
it  and  directed  him  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tlooal  Academy  of  Sciences  la  carrying 
out  his  duties.  In  establishing  this  Divi- 
sion I  believe  that  the  Congress  has 
brought  new  focus  and  given  new  em- 
phasis to  rehabilitation  research  needs. 

As  with  research  we  felt  that  training 
had  to  be  refocused  as  well.  When  the 
Oongress  changed  the  direction  and  pri- 
ority for  services  under  title  I  and  estab- 
lished a  new  category  of  services  under 
title  n.  we  recognized  that  the  entire 
question  of  training  must  be  reevaluated 
and  refocused  to  help  eounselors  and 
other  personnel  to  better  tmderstand  and 
cope  with  these  new  goals.  I  would  hope 
that  as  training  needs  are  evaluated  that 
thoughtful  consideration  will  be  given  to 
how  to  utilize  related  fl^ds  in  preparing 


r^abUltatlon  personnel  for  their  work. 
I  would  hope  that  departments  of  special 
education  in  universities  would  be  uti- 
lized to  the  maximum  extent  so  that 
their  efforts  and  the  rehabilitation  train- 
ing efforts,  which  are  so  closely  related, 
begin  to  dovetail  in  actual  practice 

I  think  that  given  the  spending  limi- 
tations imposed  because  of  budgetary  re- 
straints I  would  encourage  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  initiate  ^i^atever 
steps  are  necessary  to  utilize  ftmds  from 
other  legislative  authorities  to  assist  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapijed  indi- 
viduals through  this  program  wherever 
possible.  In  this  regard  I  note  that  the 
administration  has  substantially  ex- 
panded its  ctHnmitment  in  the  areas  of 
treating  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  by 
increasing  fimdlng  from  approximately 
$21  million  in  1969  to  $129  million  In  1973 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics,  and  by 
increasing  funding  from  approximately 
$38  million  in  1969  to  $126  milUon  in 
1973  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts. 
This  year  through  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  the  Congress  has  made 
more  money  than  ever  before  available 
to  needy  students  who  desire  to  go  to 
college. 

There  Is  a  specific  requirement  In  this 
legislation  regarding  tuition  support  for 
post  secondary  education  that  no  fimds 
under  this  act  shall  be  utilized  unless  a 
maxhnuffi  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
grant  assistance.  In  whole  or  In  part. 
from  other  legislative  authorities.  Pur- 
thermore,  the  bin  stipulates  that  no  funds 
may  be  used  imder  title  n  for  services 
unless  a  maximum  effort  has  been  made 
to  soctire  grant  assistance  from  other 
sources  to  pay  for  those  services.  Since 
there  is  money  in  other  legislative  aj- 
thorltles  within  HEW,  outside  of  RSA, 
such  as  health,  mental  health,  and  social 
services  authorities.  I  envision  that  where 
other  Federal  programs  provide  services 
for  the  same  clientele  that  RSA  might 
serve,  and  where  the  objectives  such  as 
rehabilitation  and  training  exist,  that 
the  sources  from  outside  of  RSA  will  be 
utilized  by  the  Department  to  purchase 
those  services  which  RSA  can  best  pro- 
vide. RSA  authority  should  In  turn  not 
be  used  to  fund  activities  which  those 
other  authorities  csui  be  utilized  to  pro- 
vide. Since  other  agencies  have  simil  ir 
goals,  it  seems  consistent  and  sensible  to 
me  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  program  recipients  for 
other  agencies  to  purchase  services  In 
this  manner  and  provide  the  services 
they  are  uniquely  equipped  to  provide 
In  conjtmctlon  with  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.  What  we  must 
strive  for  is  the  optimum  use  of  avail- 
able resources  from  related  programs  to^ 
assist  handicapped  people  in  becoming, 
self-sufficient. 

We  should  asstire  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grams operate  in  concert  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  to  aid  in  rehabili- 
tating the  handicapped.  In  this  way  I 
believe  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  utilize  the  limited  available  dol- 
lars to  the  maximum  best  interests  and 
of  ultimate  benefit  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  new 
and  far  reaching  aspects  of  this  blU  that 
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I  think  It  will  take  years  before  the  true 
impact  of  all  that  we  have  done  here 
today  Is  felt  around  the  country.  But  In 
the  coming  years  I  feel  that  not  only  will 
the  handicapped  throughout  the  Nation 
be  the  direct  recipients,  but  the  entire 
Nation  will  reap  the  rewards  as  well. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Hansxn)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  point  to  the  Vocational  Rehablli- 
Utlon  Act  Amendments  of  1972  as  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  by  this 
Congress.  The  action  we  have  taken  re- 
flects our  concern  for  the  haiulicapped 
of  this  Nation.  At  the  same  time  it 
also  reflects  our  awareness  that  some 
handicapped  individuals  have  not  re- 
ceived services  In  the  past  but  will  now 
be  able  to  under  this  new  legislation. 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  tradi- 
tionally have  done  an  outstanding  job 
In  behalf  of  the  handicapped  individuals 
in  their  States.  However,  in  recent 
years,  because  of  the  pressures  to  serve 
greater  numbers  and  rehabilitate  more 
people,  oftentimes  these  individuals  with 
the  most  serious  disabilities  could  not 
be  served.  These  amendments  correct 
this  situation  by  removing  quota  pres- 
sures that  have  been  imposed  upon  re- 
habilitation counselors  In  the  past  and 
places  a  priority  In  the  bill  which  di- 
rects state  agencies  to  serve  those  In- 
dlTldusJs  whose  handicap  Is  most  severe. 
It  should  be  clear  that  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  this  legislation  to  deny  serv- 
ices to  Euiy  handicapped  individual  but  it 
does  clearly  put  a  focus  on  those  who  are 
in  most  need. 

This  bill  reflects  a  truly  bipartisan 
effort  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portuiilty  to  strongly  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Honorable  John  Braskmas.  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Cakl  Pxrkins,  tuid  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Honorable 
Albert  Qutx,  for  their  truly  outstanding 
contributions  to  this  legislation.  Truly  It 
was  an  effort  we  all  felt  will  chart  a 
new  course  for  the  Federal  Gtovemment's 
concern  for  the  handicapped. 

I  wm  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of 
the  new  concepts  and  provisions  In  the 
legislation  but  I  do  want  to  point  to  two 
specific  areas  which  I  feel  are  significant 
and  in  which  I  have  a  deep  interest.  The 
new  title  U  of  this  bUl  Is  designed  to 
provide  services  for  Indlvldusds  who  are 
so  severely  handicapped  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  go  to  work.  What  we  did 
In  this  title  was  to  recognize  that  there 
are  people  in  this  country  who  are  not 
able  to  work  and  who  can  never  be  able 
to  work  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  often 
require  attentlrai  from  another  party, 
thereby  tying  up  another  person  as  well 
as  considerable  resources. 

It  Ls  our  hope  that  through  ttils  title 
people  wiU  be  helped  so  that  they  can 
live  more  independently.  For  example,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  and  all  of  the 
problems  which  that  group  normally  ex- 
periences and  I  recognize  that  one  which 
we  pay  very  little  attention  to  is  the  fact 
ilrnt  the  miajority  of  people  who  become 
hlJnd  in  America  e^n  over  the  age  of  50. 


The  simple  problem  of  caring  for  one- 
self, let  alooe  getting  aroimd,  becomes 
manumentaL  I  envision  that  through  this 
Utle  all  people  can  be  given  mobility 
(raining  for  very  little  expense  and  be 
brought  back  into  a  more  active  and 
selX-suflk:ient  Ufe.  I  can  also  envision 
a  handicapped  individual  who  is  home- 
bound  who  requires  an  attendant  be- 
cause his  needs  are  so  numerous.  Here, 
too,  such  an  indiridual  might  benefit 
from  this  title,  giving  him  the  training 
and  assistance  he  might  need  to  perform 
many  of  these  functions  on  his  own, 
thereby  freeing  his  attendant. 

This  title  Is  a  new  concept  and  a  new 
departure  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
I  was  convinced  when  we  developed  it  in 
the  subcommittee  last  February  that  it 
was  an  important  concept.  Today  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  the  potential  of  having 
a  significant  impact  throughout  the 
country. 

Another  program  which  I  had  a  very 
special  personal  interest  in  is  the  Na- 
ticmal  Center  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries. 
Through  this  legislation  we  established 
and  recognize  national  centers  for  the 
treatment  of  individuals  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  spinal  cord  injuries  and  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  develop  new  tech- 
niques for  working  with  this  very  severe 
disability.  I  have  long  recognized  that  a 
spinal  cord  injury  is  a  catastrophic  oc- 
currence which  sets  off  any  number  of 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  trau- 
mas. I  am  also  aware  that  the  problems 
complicating  the  r^abilitation  of  the 
spinal  cord  lnjiu*ies  and  the  potential 
for  regression  or  other  added  complica- 
tions in  the  absence  of  proper  rehabili- 
tation services  is  enormous.  Therefore, 
I  think  we  have  taken  a  step  toward  rec- 
ognizing that  there  Is  a  substantial  body 
of  knowledge  about  rehabilitation  of  the 
spinal  cord  injured  but  it  is  generally  too 
scattered  to  be  utilized  effectively. 
Through  this  legislation  it  is  my  hcH?e 
than  an  expanded  effort  through  the 
country  will  result  and  those  individuals 
suffering  from  this  disability  will  re- 
ceive every  benefit  that  medical  science 
has  to  offer. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJi.  8395, 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
obviously  did  a  great  deal  of  outstanding 
work  in  preparing  this  report.  Having 
been  a  party  to  the  original  deliberations 
on  the  House  version  of  this  very  complex 
piece  of  legislation  I  must  compliment' 
the  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees to  report  a  viable,  useful,  and  rele- 
vant piece  of  legislation. 

It  was  the  hope  of  us  in  the  House  that 
the  special  emphasis  placed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  measure  on  individuals  with 
severe  handicaps  that  mandate  multiple 
services  wUl  give  the  States  a  chance  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  using,  as  much 
as  possible,  a  community -based  treat- 
ment approach  that  would  bring  the 
handicapped  back  to  where  they  be- 
long— their  communities.  Only  through 
such  an  approach — found  to  be  success- 
ful in  California — is  there  a  chance  of 
eliminating  the  Willowbrooks. 

There  are  two  other  areas  touched 
on  by  this  legislation  that  have  been  of 
particular  Interest  to  me  and  in  which 
I  have  received  considerable  help  and 
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support  from  individuals  and  orgama- 
tions.  The  study  of  sheltered  workshops, 
authorised  in  section  501.  is  of  extreme 

importance.  I  hope  that  it  will  take  the 
form  of  investigating  the  total  needs  of 
those  who  are  presently  working  in  shel- 
tered workshops  as  opposed  to  limiting  tti 
focus  on  working  conditions,  wages,  and 
other  contractual  matters.  While  thon 
considerations  are  of  extreme  im- 
portance, in  themselves  they  fail  to  re- 
flect the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the 
handicapped. 

I  have  asked  to  have  included  in  the 
committee  report  the  specification  that 
the  study  should  consider  expUcitly  also 
the  gap,  if  any,  that  exists  between  the 
wages  and  public  supplements  received 
and  the  amoimt  needed  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  individual.  Members 
of  Congress  should  know.  In  detail,  what 
sources  of  assistance  are  available  to  the 
handicapped.  There  are  instances  that 
I  know  of  where  families  have  to  make 
the  cruel  choice  of  providing  for  handi- 
capped members  or  neglecting  them  In 
favor  of  others  with  equally  urgent 
needs.  Families  should  not  be  forced  to 
face  such  choices — and  no  helpless  In- 
dividual should  be  forced  to  ask  for  this 
type  of  sacrifice.  Only  if  Congress  Is 
apprised  in  detail  of  the  extent  of  the 
need  in  this  area  can  we  hope  to  t^irf 
the  steps  needed  to  assure  that  handi- 
capped individuals  are  given  every  op- 
portunity to  develop  to  their  full  poten- 
tial and  lead  dignified,  productive  lives. 

My  other  area  of  special  concern  it 
the  field  of  transportation.  It  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  some  of  my  coUeagxies  to 
hear  that  none  of  the  50  States  at  pres- 
ent have  rules  establishing  safety  and 
fare  regulations  for  private  limousine 
companies  that  furnish  transportation  to 
the  handicapped.  Such  niles  are  urgently 
needed.  The  handicapped  have  trans- 
portation needs  that  must  be  met.  They 
should,  however,  be  met  safely  and 
efficiently. 

At  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
variation  of  rates  charged  for  identical 
services  by  different  companies.  Because 
there  is  no  regulation  of  rates,  in  New 
York  State  the  only  recourse  an  individ- 
ual has  wh«i  dealing  with  a  private 
limousine  company  is  to  appeal  to  the 
State  in  each  individual  Instance,  since 
incredibly  enough  at  present  the  matter 
of  fare  between  such  companies  and  the 
handicapped  individual  is  considered  to 
be  a  matter  of  private  contract. 

I  need  not  stress  to  my  colleagues  the 
hopelessness  of  individual  complaints  in 
such  situations.  Using  the  prestige  of  my 
office,  I  had  to  work  several  weeks  In  each 
case  to  elicit  responses.  Private  individ- 
uals, burdened  by  their  disabilities,  sim- 
ply are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  on  this 
type  of  fight  on  their  own  behalf. 

Moreover,  I  have  learned  from  the  di- 
rector of  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
New  York  that,  since  in  the  course  of 
his  duties  he  has  to  provide  transporta- 
tion for  some  of  his  clients,  he  is  forced 
to  use  such  companies  and  often  finds 
himself  paying  their  rates  on  what  can 
best  be  described  as  a  "on  demand"  basis. 
My  understanding  is  that  this  situation 
also  prevails  as  far  as  certain  social  se- 
curity recipients  are  concerned. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  study  authorized 
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In  this  meastffe  will  Investigate  sn* 
ritufttlona  and  come  up  with  some  recom- 
Joendations.  There  is,  of  course,  always 
the  last  recourse  solution  of  forbidain« 
J^  use  of  Federal  funds  for  tranapor- 
Ution  in  States  where  rates  and  aafety 
gundards  are  not  regulated.  Hoiwever,  I 
am  certain  that  no  responsible  local  gov- 
enunent  would  opt  for  this  choice. 

Afaln.  I  urge  passage  of  this  legUUtion 
which  is  urgently  needed  and  should 
Drove  to  be  extremely  useful. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  c«if  erence  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^____ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


consideration  of  the  Senate  bin  <8.  855> 
for  the  Tellef  of  certain  postal  employees 
at  the  Elmhurst,  m.,  Poet  Office,  No.  212 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

8.  666 
Be  it  tnaeUd  by  the  Senttte  and  the  Houm 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That,  on 
such  terma  as  be  deems  just.  tb»  PostnuMter 
Qcnenl  Is  hereby  autborlxed  to  compro- 
mlae.  release,  or  discharge  In  whole  or  in 
part,  the  indiridual  liabUltlea  of  Loula  H. 
Llnneveii,  Howard  D.  BUvlk.  Edith  J.  Faint- 
er, William  W.  Hlgglna,  Thomas  Newett. 
Roger  Olaon,  and  the  eatate  of  Joeepb  J. 
Holloway.  •mployeea  at  the  Elmhurst,  mi- 
not>  Post  Office,  to  tbe  United  States  for 
the  loss  resulting  from  the  burglary  at  th« 
poet  office  on  February  21.    19«fi. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rectmslder 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


JEAN  ALBERTHA  SERVICE  GORDON 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  fHJR.  7947)  for 
the  relief  of  Jean  Albertha  Service  Gor- 
don, No.  209  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Csdif  omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl.  as  follows : 

HJi.  7947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conifress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  na- 
tionality Act,  Jean  Albertha  Service  Gordon 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101  (b)  ( 1 )  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  b^alf  by 
Mrs.  Laurel  Service  Gordon  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  approved  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  of 
the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  prlvQege, 
or  status,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  words  "the  Act," 
strike  out  "upon  approval  of  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "and". 

On  page  1 ,  line  8.  after  the  words  "of  the" 
strike  out  the  word  "Act:"  and  insert  to  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Act  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  a46(c)  of  the  Act  shall  be 
Inapplicable  in  this  case". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN    POSTAL    EMPLOYEES    AT 
ELMHURST.  ILL..  POST  OFFICE 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


KENNETH  J.  WOLW 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coDsent  for  the  immediate 
conslderaticHi  of  the  Senate  bin  (S. 
24«9)  for  the  reUef  of  Kenneth  J.  Wolff, 
No.  213  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqtiest  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fcHiila? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill,  as 

follows: 

S.  34S8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled,  That  Ken- 
neth J.  Wots,  of  Missoula,  Montana,  la  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  tha  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $826.00.  representing  over- 
payment (made  as  a  result  of  administra- 
tive error)  of  his  pay  while  he  was  on  active 
duty  with  the  United  States  Marine  Corpe  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  Statea.  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liabUity  Is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sbc.  2.  Ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorlBed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Kenneth  J  Wolff,  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sum  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  specified 
la  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  la  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


THEODORE    BARR 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  inunediatc 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6821)  for 
the  relief  of  Theodore  Barr.  No.  214  oa 
the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUowa: 

HJl  6831 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
ClvU  Swioe  Oommlaslon  Is  authonaed  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  la  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Theodore  Barr 
of  Fayettevme,  North  Carolina,  the  sum  of 
•1,437,  plus  interest  at  4  per  centum  com- 
pounded annually  and  computed  from  June 
1960  to  a  date  not  later  than  thirty  days 
from  enactmaot.  In  full  settlement  of  ail  his 
claims  agalnat  the  United  States  for  an  error 
In  computation  of  creditable  Federal  service 
by  omission  of  his  service  for  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  between  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1M5  and  July  1,  lOM.  The  error  in 
computation  reeulted  In  his  not  receiving 
the  dlsabUlty  retirement  annuity  to  which 
he  would  have  been  otherwise  entitled  dur- 
ing the  period  February  6,  1M7  to  June  19, 
1650.  No  part  of  the  amount  apprc^rtated  in 
this  Act  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  mlsd*- 
meancr  and  upon  conviction  therecrf  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  eiceedtng  SljOOO.        , 

With  the  following  oommittee  amend- 
meots: 

Page  1.  lines  7.  8.  and  9.  strUe  "•1.S47, 
pliu  Interest  at  4  per  eantum  compoun<ied 
annually  computed  from  June  1&60  to  a  date 
not  later  than  thirty  days  from  enactment" 
and  insert  "9*6030". 

Page  2,  Une  6,  strtke  "February  5,  1*47  to 
June  19,  1960"  and  Insert  "February  9,  1947 
through  April  SO,  1948". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


1ST  LT.  JOHN  P.  DUNN 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  for  the  inmiediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  8722 »  for 
the  rehef  of  1st  Lt.  John  P.  Dunn.  UJB. 
Army,  retired,  Na  215  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  obJecti(m. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fcrttow?: 

H3.  8722 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  naoney  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  First 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Dunn.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  of  Green  Valley,  Arlaona.  the 
sum  certified  to  him  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
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ftral  of  the  UniMd  8tat«3  pufsuant  to  sec- 
tion a  of  thl«  Act.  Such  payment  to  the  said 
TtnX  Ueutenant  John  P  Dunn  shall  b«  In 
full  settlemeBt  of  all  hU  clalma  against  th« 
United  States  arlilng  out  of  his  failure  to 
i«c«lT«  the  retirement  pay  due  him  for  the 
period  beginning  on  November  1.  1954.  apd 
ending  on  March.  4.  1968. 

Sac.  a.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  within  ninety  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  sum  total  of  all 
monthly  retlremant  payment!  to  which  the 
said  Ftnrt  Lteutenant  John  P.  Dunn  would 
be  entitled  for  the  period  Indicated  In  the 
first  lectlon  of  this  Act  If  his  application  has 
been  (ieemed  timely  filed  with  the  proper 
ofllcer. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  5  and  8.  strike  "United  States 
Army,  retired,"  a;id  Inaart  "Army  of  the 
United  States,  retired,". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  for  the  relief  of  First  Lieutenant 
John  P.  Dunn,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  retired." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

M.  SOT.  EUGENE  J.  MIKULENKA 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  10907)  for 
the  r«lief  of  M.  Sgt.  Euf«ne  J.  Miku- 
lenka,  U.S.  Army,  retired.  No.  218  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  10907 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Se<!r«tary  of  the  Treastiry  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
Master  Sergeant  Eugene  J.  Mlkulenka.  Unit- 
ed States  Army  (retired),  the  sum  of  $33,- 
207.87  In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  a  lump  sum 
dlsabUlty  payment  for  the  Injury  he  suffered 
on  March  7,  1968,  at  Camp  Stanley,  In  San 
Antonio.  Texas  This  claim  Is  not  oognlzable 
under  the  Torts  Claim  Act. 

(b)  The  receipt  of  said  amount  shall  In  no 
way  affect  said  Master  Sergeant  Eugene  J. 
Mlkulenka's  continued  receipt  of  his  regular 
Army  retirement  pay. 

Bmc.  2.  No  part  of  the  amoiint  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  exceea  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  such  claims,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  vlolatmg  the 
provUiouB  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strtlce  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  8118  of 
title  8.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  waived 


to  the  extent  that  suob  provisions  would 
prohibit  a  payment  of  Master  Sergeant 
Mlkulenka's  B«gular  Army  retired  pay  In 
addition  to  an  award  under  chapter  81  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  hijurles  re- 
ceived by  him  as  a  civilian  employee  on  or 
about  March  8.  1968; 

(b)  The  acceptance  of  said  award  shall 
In  no  way  affect  Master  Sergeant  Sugene  J. 
Mlkulenka's  receipt  of  his  Regular  Army  re- 
tired pay.  and 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  auth- 
orized to  refund  to  Master  Sergeant  Eugene 
J.  Mlkulenka  any  sums  heretofore  withheld 
from  his  retired  pay  by  virtue  of  his  election 
to  receive  the  benefits  under  chapter  81  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  a.  No  part  of  any  amount  paid  In 
accordance  with  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
m  oonnectlon  with  such  claims,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  lAiall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  coiomlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  FORMER  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16179) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, No.  217  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biH  as  follows: 

H.B.  16178 


Bs  tt  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each 
of  the  following  former  employees  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Is  re- 
lieved of  llabUlty  to  the  United  SUtes  In 
the  amount  appearing  beside  his  name, 
which  amount  Is  the  overpayment  of  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  allowances  made  as 
a  result  of  administrative  error  for  the  period 
September  1,  1970.  through  March  10,  1971, 
Inclusive,  or  any  portion  or  portions  of  suob 
period: 

Stanley  Dlller,  •3ja41.18;  Donald  E.  Farrar, 
$6,696.82;  William  F.  Hicks,  $3,446.69;  Keith 
B.  Johnswi.  $2,736.10;  Seymour  Smldt, 
$3,119.73. 

In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  ofllcer  of  the 
United  States  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  section. 

Ssc.  a.  (a)  Th^  Secretary  of  the  Treaatiry 
Ls  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  each  person  named  In  the  flr«t 
section  of  this  Act  an  amoxint  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with 
respect  to  the  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  such  section. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection   (a)    of  this  section  shall  be 


paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  sgeat 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  ahd  the  same 
■han  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vloUtlog 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  b« 
deemsd  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  «uat 
not  ezoeedlag  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrotaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recan- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  DOMINGA  PETTTT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Inll  (H.R.  10636) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Dominga  PetUt, 
No.  218  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

B.R.  10636 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dominga  Fettlt,  the  widow  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  within  the  pxirvlew  of 
section  301(b)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  section  304  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MICHAEL  A.  KORHONEN 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8307)  for 
the  relief  of  Michael  A.  Korhonen,  No. 
219  on  the  Private  Csdendar. 
"  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  8307 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bapresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  lapse 
of  time,  bars  of  laches,  or  any  proceeding. 
Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska  to  hear,  detwmlne,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  any  claim  filed  by  Michael 
A.  Korhonen,  of  Juneau.  Alaska,  against  the 
United  States  for  compens&tlon  for  Injiirlea 
and  damages  suffered  by  him  due  to  the 
crash  on  June  16.  1967,  of  a  United  States 
aircraft  In  which  the  said  Michael  A.  Kor- 
honen was  riding  as  an  authorized  observer 
on  a  search-and-rescue  mission,  such  crash 
having  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  alleged 
negligent  operation  of  the  aircraft  by  United 
States  Coast  Guard  personnel. 

Skc.  3.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  b« 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  inference 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any  judg- 
ment or  Judgments  thereon,  shall  be  had  In 
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ths  l^"«  manner  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
oMt  whiob  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  undar 
^jgr  1346 (b>    of  tltta  38,  United  BtaUs 
God*, 
inth  the  following  committee  amend- 

ioents: 

{•age  1,  Une  4:  Aflter  "proceeding."  Insart 
"or  the  operaUon  oi  Section  a680(k)  of  Title 
A  Uiiited  States  Code." 

Page  2.  line  7:  After  "United  States"  In- 
aert  "Any  such  claim  in  the  District  Court 
iUjU  be  determined  according  to  the  sub- 
stantive law  wtoloh  would  apply  In  suoh  a 
d^  If  the  crash  had  occurred  within  the 
State  of  Alaska." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


.•I 


MARIE  M.  RIDOELY 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  <  S.  2147) 
for  the  relief  of  Marie  M.  Ridgely,  No. 
221  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr<Jm  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

liie  Clerk  read  tiae  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 

)»«&: 

,8.  aM7 

Be  *t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiixs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Btarle 
K.  Ridgely  of  Sultland,  Maryland,  is  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  m  ths 
ampunt  of  $3,301.75.  representing  amounts 
received  by  her  as  a  civil  service  annuitant 
whUe  she  was  employed  by  the  District  of 
Cohimbla  Board  of  Education  for  the  period 
beginning  June  1,  1B6S,  and  ending  Novem- 
ber 80,  1967.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
ths  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlsbitrslng 
oOoer  or  the  United  Stmtas,  credit  ahaU  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  re- 
lieved by  this  section. 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
moaey  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Marie  U.  Ridgely  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  her, 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  her. 
with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  BQbaectlon  Ca)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  ahaU  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding |1 /WO.     ,  .^;  9p; 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


for  th$  relief  of  John  C.  Mayoroe,  No.  222 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Saiate  bUl,  as 
follows: 

8.  3758 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  m  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
John  C.  Mayoros  of  Mlddletown.  Cormectl- 
cut.  the  sum  of  $629.84,  representing  the 
amoimt  the  said  John  C.  Mayoros  would 
have  received  for  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care  expenses  incurred  by  him  after  his 
separation  from  active  duty  In  the  United 
States  Air  Force  under  a  policy  of  health 
care  Insurance  but  for  an  administrative 
error  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  personnel  who  failed  to  notify  the  said 
John  C.  Mayoros.  at  the  time  of  his  separa- 
tion from  active  duty,  that  there  were  In- 
sxilBclent  pay  and  allowances  due  him  to 
cover  the  required  premium  on  the  health 
care  Insurance  requested  by  him  but  not 
Issued. 

Sxc.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accoxint 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  In  any 
amount  aot  to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


•M 


JOHN  C.  MAYOROS 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2753) 


CASS  COUNTY,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
3483)  for  the  relief  of  Cass  County,  N. 
Dftk.,  No.  223  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  this  the  type  of  bill 
that  ordinarily  would  be  considered  a 
Private  Calendar  bill? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  understand  that  it  is.  It  is  a 
private  bin,  although  it  is  for  a  public 
entity  which  receives  special  relief. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  further  understand 
that  one  State  on  one  side  of  the  river 
which  the  bridge  traverses  has  already 
been  paid  and  the  other  State  has  not 
been  so  equitably  compensated? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  That  Is  correct? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


8.  3483 
Be  it  mulcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Sepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (m)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1*  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  pay,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 136  of  title  33,  United  States  Code  to 
Cass  County,  North  Dakota,  the  sum  of  $86.- 
000  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Cass  County. 
North  Dakota,  In  reconstructing  the  WUd 
Rice  Bridge  across  the  Red  River  between 
Clay  County,  Minnesota,  and  Cass  County. 
North  Dakota,  such  amoiint  representing  the 
difference  between  the  amount  paid  by  the 
United  States  as  emergency  disaster  relief  and 
the  amount  the  United  States  would  have 
paid  for  the  reconstruction  of  such  bridge 
after  It  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  April  1969, 
If  the  aeoass  road  from  Stanley  Township  in 
Cass  County  had  been  designated  a  Federal 
aid  secondary  road  at  the  time  such  flood 
destroyed  such  bridge. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amo»int  appropriated 
in  mu  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $lj000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  6,  7.  and  8:  Strike  "the  Cass 
Coxinty,  North  Dakota,  in  reconstructing  the 
WUd  Bice  Bridge  across"  and  insert  "Cass 
Coujntv.  North  Dakota.  In  reconstructing  that 
portion  of  the  Wild  Rice  Bridge  which  was 
designated  as  Federal-aid  secondary  Route 
638.  as  of  September  28,  1971,  and  which 
bridge  crosses". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
r-as  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  C.  ROGERS 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  909) 
for  the  relief  of  John  C.  Rogers. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows: 

8.  000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  John 
C.  Rogers  of  McMlnnvlUe,  Oregon,  la  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $136.17.  representing  the 
amount  of  an  overjMkyment  he  received  from 
the  United  States  as  the  result  of  adminis- 
trative error  In  determining  the  lump-sum 
payment  for  accumulated,  unused  leave  to 
which  the  said  John  C  Rogers  was  entitled 
upon  his  discharge  from  active  duty  wltH 
the  United  States  Navy.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  ge  given  for  amounts  for  which  llabUlty 
is  relieved  by  this  section. 

8«c.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  J<*n  C.  Rogers, 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  wlthbeld 
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from  blm  on  account  of  the  overpayment 
referred  to  In  the  flrat  section  at  tbia  Act. 

(b)  No  p*rt  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  tbla  aectlon  ahaU  be  p«ld  or  dellyared 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  tbla  claim,  and  the  same  sball  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Violation  of  this  subsection  U  a 
misdemeanor  ptinlahahle  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed tl.OOO. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


M.  8GT.  WILLAM  C.  HARPOLD 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2714) 
for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  William  C.  Har- 
pold.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  'retired) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  3714 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Master  Sergeant  William  C.  Harpold,  United 
States  Marine  Corps  (retired),  U  relieved  of 
all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $3,235.27,  representing 
t.he  amount  of  overpayments  of  retainer  and 
retirement  pay  received  by  him  from  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  during  the  period 
October  1,  1949,  through  June  30,  1971,  as  a 
result  of  ain  administrative  error  tn  comput- 
ing his  years  of  service  for  pay  purpoees,  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  having  erro- 
neously credited  him  for  such  purposes  with 
a  period  of  Inactive  service  from  November  27. 
1936.  through  November  3.  1937 

(b)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  sball 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  re'ieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authortaed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Master  Sergeant  William 
C.  Harpold  ( retired) ,  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
received  or  withheld  from  him  on  account 
of  the  overpayment  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  tbla  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
fined  In  any  amount  not  to  exceed  (1,000. 

The  Senate  biH  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GARY  WENTWORTH 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bin  (S.  3257) 
for  the  relief  of  Gary  Wentworth,  of 
Staples,  Minn. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempora.  If  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geailemaa 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

8.  3267 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentattvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
Oary  Wentworth.  of  Staples,  Minnesota,  to 
relieved  of  tJl  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  s\ua  of  $313.33,  rep- 
resenting the  amount  of  an  overpayment 
received  by  him  from  tbe  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  prior  to  bis  discharge  from 
such  ccrps,  as  a  result  of  an  administrative 
error  In  balancing  bis  pay  record. 

(b)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  tbe 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  fuU  credit  shall 
be  given  for  tbe  amount  for  which  liability 
la  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  tbe  Treasxiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  tbe  said  Corporal  Oary 
Wentworth,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received 
or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the 
overpayment  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  tbla  aectlon  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  tbla  claim,  and  tbe  same  Is  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  tbe  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  tbe  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  amount  not  to  exceed 
11,000. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAURICE  MARCHBANKS 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3055) 
for  the  relief  of  Maurice  Marchbtuiks, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.    30SS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mau- 
rice Marchbanks  Is  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$667.30.  the  amount  he  was  reimbursed  by 
the  United  States  in  special  exi>ense8  In- 
curred In  a  move  from  the  State  of  Texas  to 
the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ployment with  tbe  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
loe  which  expenses  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  specially  promised  to  pay  and/or  re- 
imburse. In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  ofll- 
oer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  respective  amounts  for  which 
UabUlty  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwlae  appro- 
priated, to  &<aurloe  Marchbanks,  the  sum  of 
any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him 
with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness  for  which 
llabUlty  la  relieved  by  thU  Act. 

Ssc.  3.  No  part  of  tbe  aooount  appri^rtated 


In  the  flrat  section  of  this  Act  In  exeeas  e( 
10  per  centum  thereof  ahall  be  paid  or  deUv- 
ered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  atterasy 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  coni»S 
tlon  with  tbla  claim,  and  the  same  ahaU  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions  of  tbla  section  shall  be  deemed  guaty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  vpoD  convletloa 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  ram  not  exceed 
ing  $1,000. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  r«ad 
a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wat 
laid  on  the  table. 


MICHAEL  JOSEPH  WENDT 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  14923)  for 
the  relief  of  Michael  Joseph  Wendt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reatieet  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follow»:i  > 

H  Jt.  14933 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  oMsembled,  That,  in  tfie 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Ra- 
tionality Act,  Michael  Joseph  Wendt  may 
be  classified  aa  a  child  within  tbd  mitantng 
of  section  10Mb)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  a  peU- 
tion  filed  In  hla  behalf  by  Mrs.  Bizabetb 
Mildred  Wendt,  citizen  of  the  United  Statea 
pursuant  to  section  a04  of  the  Act :  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  Ha- 
ters of  tbe  beneficiary  ahall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right. 
prlvUege,  or  status  under  the  Immilgratlai 
and  Nationality  Act.  wi    To 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  tbe  words  "^he 
Act,"  strUM  out  "upon  ^proval  of"  and  in- 
sert tbe  word  "and". 

On  paga  1.  line  7.  after  the  name  "Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Mildred  Wendt."  Inswrt  the  word 
"a". 

On  page  1 ,  at  tbe  end  at  line  7,  Insert  the 
words  "may  be  approved". 

On  page  1,  line  8.  after  tbe  word  "AcV* 
Insert  tbe  following:  and  tbe  provisions  et 
section  34S(c)  of  tbe  Act  ahaU  be  inapplica- 
ble In  tbla  case. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAONUS  DAVID  FORRESTER    ^ 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2270) 
for  the  relief  of  Magnus  David  Forrester. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlcm  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  3370 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  auembled.  That  not- 
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•tthatandmg  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
in)  of  section  313 (a)  of  the  Immigration 
La  NatlonaUty  Act,  Magnus  Davis  Forrester 
mM  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
o^nnanent  rwldenoe  If  he  U  found  to  be 
otherwise  admlaslble  under  the  provlalons 
of  such  Act.  upon  the  giving  of  a  suitable  and 
oroper  bond  or  undertaking  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  In  such  amount  and  oon- 
tainlng  iuch  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
XWa  Act  shall  apply  only  to  the  grovinds  for 
txcluaion  under  such  paragraph  known  to 
tbs  Attorney  Oeneral  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


WOLPQANO  KUTTER 

Mr.  DANIEUBON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
cousideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2275) 
for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang  Kutter. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Calfomla? 

There  ws«  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 

k>W6: 

8.  3376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tba 
periods  of  time  Wolfgang  Kutter  has  resided 
In  the  United  States  since  hla  lawful  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence  on  Augrist  IS, 
1963.  ahall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  preoenoe  require- 
ments of  aectlon  316  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


OERALD  VINCENT  BULL 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  i8.  3583; 
for  the  relief  of  0«-ald  Vincent  Bull. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
f  <^ows : 

6.  Sfi83 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  tbe  periods  of  time  Oerald  Vincent 
Bull  haa  resided  In  the  United  States  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  tbe  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  tbe  said  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  psLSsed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


nent  residence  in  the  United  States  to 
oertain  aliens. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   BBS.  U6A 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa* 
tlvee  does  xiot  approve  the  granting  of  ^er- 
manent  residence  In  the  United  States  to 
the  aliens  hereinafter  named  In  which  cases 
tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  has  submitted  reports 
to  tbe  Cong! ess  ptirsuaBt  to  aectlon  344(a) 
(I)  of  the  Immigration  and  Itationallty  Act, 
u  amended: 

A-ia003161,  Andrade.  Manxiel. 

A-1 1403406,  Marshal.  Abdul  Rahman  Kha- 
lU. 

A-10368718,  Saaso,  Pletro. 

A-ia07486S,   Velasquec-Ksplnoza.   Pedro 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  cm  the 
Uble. 


ALBERTO    RODRIGUEZ 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  biU  (S.  2822) 
for  the  relief  of  Alberto  Rodriguez. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticwi  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3833 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
periods  of  time  Alberto  Rodriguez  has  resided 
In  the  United  States  and  any  State  since 
his  lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
on  December  13,  1961.  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  tbe 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In  the 
case  the  petition  for  naturalisation  may  be 
filed  with  any  court  having  naturalization 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  (xi  the  table. 


JUAN  MARCOS  CORDOVA-CAMPOS 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideratlcHi  of  the  bUl  cH.R.  10509)  for 
the  relief  of  Juan  Marcos  Cordova- 
Campos. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fcdlows: 

H.R.  10609 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  tbe 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Juan  Marcos  Cordova-Campos 
may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  tbe  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  upon 
i4>proval  of  a  petition  filed  In  bis  brtialf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Nagle,  clttzena  at  tbe 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  tbe  word 
"Act."  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

Act,  and  the  provision  of  section  346(c)  ot 
the  Act  shall  be  Inapplicable  in  this  case: 
Prot'ided,  That  the  natural  parents  or  broth- 
ers or  slaters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  tbe  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 


The  committee  amendment  wsis  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OPPOSING  THE  GRANTING  OF  PER- 
MANENT  RESIDSNCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  CrERTAIN 
AT  .TENS 

Mr.  DANIEI^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  i.H.  Res. 
1155)  opposing  the  granting  of  perma- 


APPALACHIAN   REGIONAL 
HOSPITALfi,  INC. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

uanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  biU  i8.  3326) 
for  the  relief  of  the  A[H>alachian  Re- 
gional Hospitals,  Inc. 

The  aerk  read  the  titie  of  the  biU. 

The  SPZAK15K  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  a  Uttle  ex- 
planation about  this  bill  before  we  grant 
unanimous  consent. 

I  have  been  given  an  opportunity  by 
the  staff  of  both  bodies  to  review  this  bill, 
and  it  is  very  dlfOeult  for  me  to  under- 
stand that  we  would  not  be  setting  a 
precedent  of  forgiveness — and  as  much 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  as  there 
is  in  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and,  badly 
as  it  might  be  neMled.  I  wcmder  if  this 
would  establish  a  precedent  forgiving 
due  income  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
recovery  to  the  Treasury  that  we  cannot 
tolerate  nationwide  in  the  present  poor 
state  of  our  Treasury.  I  further  wonder 
why  there  is  such  an  urgent  need  for  this 
particular  action  in  the  case  of  the  Ap- 
palachian regional  hospital. 

I  have  full  sympathy  for  the  peoide  of 
Appalachla,  and  great  admiration  for 
those  who  survive  and  have  oome  forth 
and  made  their  marks  in  the  world  and 
tried  to  help  themselves.  My  ancestors 
and  I  derive  from  those  hills.  But  I  fail  to 
understand,  in  spite  of  a  ciureful  reading 
of  the  report  and  prior  aoquaintanoe  with 
the  bill,  why  we  should — here  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  Congress — with  the  press  of 
legislation,  consider  this  as  urgent  and 
an  emergency  wherein  we  will  undoubt- 
edly establish  a  precedent  perhaps  ex- 
tending to  many  loans  under  the  Hlll- 
Burton  grants,  and  the  preceding  and/or 
subsequent  grants. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
distinguished  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First  let  me  sUte  that 
the  report  makes  very  clear  that  this 
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will  not  be  the  establishment  ot  any 
precedent. 

These  hospitals  were  constructed  back 
to  1983  to  1957,  a  chain  throughout  the 
Appalachian  area  which  was  to  serve  the 
coal  miners  and  their  dependents,  and 
other  needy  patients. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  these 
the  hospitals  that  were  formed  as  an 
experiment  Immediately  after  World 
War  n  under  the  dirsction  of  Adm. 
Warren  Draper,  working  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  In  a  form  of  prepaid 
contract  Insurance  for  total  medical 
care? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  absolutely  correct.  And  it 
later  turned  out  that  the  welfare  fund 
could  not  support  the  hospitals,  and  then 
it  was  that  they  turned  the  hospitals 
over  to  the  Appalachian  Reglonsd  Com- 
mission for  operation. 

If  you  will  notice  on  the  first  page  of 
the  report,  it  is  made  very  clear  that  this 
is  not  in  any  way — 

To  set  a  precedent  for  forglveneas  of  any 
other  existing  or  future  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  loans  since  EDA's 
legal  authorization  and  administrative  guide 
lines  presently  prevent  loans  wltbout  reason- 
able prospects  fcr  repayment  .  .  . 

The  forgiveness  of  this  loan  is  Just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  amount  that 
it  would  take  to  construct  these  hospitals 
today.  This  forgiveness  simply  means 
that  the  Appalachian  regional  hospitals 
will  be  able  to  expand  their  services  and 
continue  to  serve  the  needy  people  in  the 
area. 

This  win  perhaps  be  the  last  time  I 
will  have  an  opportimity  to  engage  In  a 
dialog  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoi^se  of  Plep- 
resentatives   with   my   good   friend   Dr 
Hall  from  Missouri. 

I  do  want  to  state  that  I  have  never 
known  a  more  diligent  guardian  of  the 
pubHc  welfare  and  a  protector  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollar.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, no  man  serving  In  the  Congress  has 
spent  more  tline  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  none  certainly  has  been  more 
diligent  in  debate,  in  testing,  and  prob- 
ing and  questioning  the  proponents  of 
legislation  to  make  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  well  aware  of  the 
implications  of  all  our  actions  and  to 
assure  himself  that  those  actions  benefit 
the  national  welfare. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  al- 
ways agreed;  but  when  Dr.  Hall  dis- 
agrees with  any  Member,  it  has  always 
been  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

Your  service  in  the  House  has  been 
characterized  by  the  same  dedication, 
skill,  hard  work,  and  intelligence  that 
has  marked  your  entire  professl<u}al  life 
as  a  medical  doctor,  surgeon,  and  medi- 
cal officer  during  World  Wtir  n. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  you 
and  I  regret  that  we  will  not  have  the 
opportxmlty  to  serve  together  again  to 
the  93d  Congress.  I  would  not  want  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  indicating 
the  high  regard  I  have  for  my  friend 
from  Missouri. 

The  attitude  of  my  coUeagxie  trom 
Missouri  toward  these  Appcdachian  hos- 
pitals is  characteristic  of  the  humanitar- 
ian attitude  he  has  toward  everything. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  the  genUe- 
man  would  let  me  Interrupt  again,  were 
they  not  turned  over  to  the  church? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct;  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  Just  happened  that  I  had 
considerable  to  do 

Mr.  PERKINS.  With  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr.  HALL  (coDttnuing) .  With  that 
organization  the  work  involved  not  only 
the  States  mentioned  here,  but  the  Key- 
stone State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time 
as  far  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  wel- 
fare fund  precontract  practice  of  medi- 
cine ia  concerned.  It  Just  happens  that  I 
have  often  quoted  this  known  experiment 
in  prepaid  contract  health  care  in  the 
argument  that  we  have  here  about  to- 
day about  the  support  of  the  vaunted 
health  maintenance  organization.  li 
there  ever  was  an  example  in  fact  that 
should  be  quoted,  it  was  this  experiment 
which  we  are  now  bailing  out  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  many  years  later  which 
everybody — the  recipient,  the  patient, 
the  doctors  who  were  hired,  the  prepaid 
medical  care  experts,  laborers,  and  la- 
bor leaders  as  weU  as  the  government 
people  that  were  diverted  from  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  including  Admiral 
Warren  Draper,  the  Deputy  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service — 
admitted  was  a  total  failure. 

This  should  be  quoted  along  with  the 
successful  Kaiser-Parmente  Foundation 
in  our  consideratlcoi  of  Hralth  Ifttntt- 
nance  Organizations — HMO's — if  and 
when  we  are  going  to  think  and  legislate 
them  as  a  universal  pcmacea  and  a  wiy  of 
life  for  accommodating  national  health 
insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  being  rude — and 
I  realize  I  interrupted  my  friend  frc«n 
Kentucky— I  still  do  not  think  that  the 
federal  Treasury  is  subject  on-call  for 
charitable  donations.  Because  of  that 
alone.  I  am  against  this  bill,  but  because 
I  have  known  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  EDA  finds  itself  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  ARA.  and  these  other  bleeding 
hearts  public  assistance  programs,  and 
because  of  my  jubilation  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  closing  of  my  last  Congress 
sine  die,  hopefully  today.  I  am  goiog 
to  withdraw  mj-  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  jrield 
to  my  friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cartex). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
at  this  time  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
S.  3326. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  reUeve  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital,  Inc.,  i.  nonprofit,  nonsectar- 
ian  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  of  all  11a- 
bOlty  for  repayment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  sum  of  $3,607,590,  together  with 
accrued  interest  representing  the  amoimt 
owed  by  the  corporation  to  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  a  loan  made 
to  the  corporation  by  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  on  June  36.  19«4. 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  stated  that  relief 
should  be  granted  in  this  case.  The  De- 
partment also  stated  that  such  relief 
would  not  set  a  precedent  for  forgtve- 
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ness  of  any  other  existing  or  iututt  eeo- 
nomk  development  adminiatraUon  loaoa 
since  EDA's  legal  authorization  and  14. 
mlnlstrative  guidelines  presently  pre- 
vent loans  without  reasonable  prospects 
for  repayment.  The  record  indicated 
that  the  ARA  loan — EDA's  predeces- 
sor— ^never  enjoyed  any  reasonable  pro«. 
pect  for  repayment. 

The  acceptance  of  a  loan  was  regarded 
by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  system  u 
an  expedient.  Indeed,  there  was  a  clear 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  ARH 
maxmgement  and  board  that  the  loan 
would  be  converted  to  a  grant  when  ad- 
ditional appropriations  were  made  for 
ARA  public  facility  grants.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  noted,  ARA  did  not  receive 
additional  grant  funds  In  fiscal  year  1985 
and,  thus,  the  loan  remained  in  existence 

In  his  letter  of  September  22  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Dn)artment  of  Com- 
merce stated  : 

Tlwfefore,  whUe  we  believe  relief  should  be 
granted  In  this  case,  enactment  ot  S.  333< 
siiould  not  and  will  not  serve  as  a  precedent 
for  forgiveness  of  any  other  existing  or  fu- 
ture EDA  loans. 

I  assure  my  coUeagues  that  this  legis- 
lation is  vital  to  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  adequate  health  services  to  the 
people  of  Appalachla. 

Realizing  that  this  measure  would  not 
set  a  preci.»dent.  let  us  not.  therefore, 
turn  our  backs  upon  the  people  who  need 
the  services  of  these  facilities.  I  urge 
that  this  bin  pass. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  (rf 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  note  the  report  on  this  particular 
bffl  makes  very  clear  the  Department  of 
Oonamerce  expressly  states  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  not  and  shoxild  not 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  forgiveness  of 
any  other  existing  or  future  EDA  loans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  light  of  that  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

8.  3390 

Be  it  snocted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
AppaJachlan  Beglonal  Hospitals,  Incorpo- 
rated (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpo- 
ration"), a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  corpora- 
tion organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  o€  83.807,580.  together  with  all  Interest 
accrued  thereon,  representing  the  amount 
owed  by  the  corporation  to  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  a  loan  made  to  the  cor- 
poration by  the  Area  Redevelopmen*  Admin- 
istration 00  June  ae,  1964,  the  forgiveness  of 
such  loan  being  neceaoory  to  the  provision 
ot  needed  hospital  facilities  In  the  Appala- 
chian region  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and 
vlTgbila. 

The  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


Q^ober  U,  1972' 
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AnornONAL     INVESTIGATIVE     AU- 

THC«irrY,  coMMirrEE  on  edu- 

CA-nON  AND  LABOR 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
Hirection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
S  up  House  Resolution  1124  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  f ol- 

^°''"  H.  Res.  1124 

Kfsolved  That,  notwithstanding  the  provl- 
,iona  of  H.  Res.  213  of  the  Ninety-second 
raneress  the  General  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bOT^of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
wbor  is  authorized  to  send  not  more  than 
tan  members  (six  majority  and  four  mlnor- 
ttv)  and  three  staff  assistants  (two  majority 
and  one  minority )  to  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
Indonesia.  MaUysla.  Singapore,  the  Philip- 
Dines  Okinawa,  and  Japan  for  the  purpoees 
of  making  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  (1)  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  protfnctlon  in  foreign  nations  of 
goods  which  are  subsequently  sold  in  the 
United  States  In  competition  with  domestl- 
cailv  produced  goods,  and  (2)  the  operation 
bv  the  Federal  Government  of  elementary 
aiid  secondary  schools,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  a  view  to  determining  means 
of  assuring  that  the  children  of  officers  and 
employees,  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  wlU  receive  hlgh-quaUty 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  H.  Res. 
ai3  of  the  Ninety-second  Congreos,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  employees  engaged  in  carrying  out 
their  official  duties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  authority,  as  set  forth  In  this  resolu- 
tion, to  travel  outside  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  any  other  condition  that  may  be 
applicable  with  reapect  to  the  use  of  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  by 
members  and  employees  of  the  committee, 
the  following  conditions  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  their  use  of  such  currencies : 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  In  section  502 (bl  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954   (22  U.S.C.  1764). 

(3)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  currencies 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4 1  Each  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chalmaan  of  such 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or. 
If  such  transportation  la  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
cost  of  BU<di  transportation,  and  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  individual 
reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

(5)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country.  Irrespec- 
tive of  differences  in  time  zones. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Skith>  pending  which 
I  yield  my«Jf  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1124  Is 
a  supplemental  investigative  resolution 
authorizing  overseas  travel  and  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds  by  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Not  more  than  10  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— six  majority  and  four  minor- 
ity—and three  staff  assistants — two  ma- 
jority and  one  minority — are  authwized 
to  travel  to  Australia.  New  Zealand.  In- 
donesia. Malaysia,  Singapore,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Okinawa,  and  Japan  to  investi- 
gate goods  being  produced  in  competition 
with  goods  being  produced  in  this  coun- 
to".  Investigation  also  wUl  be  made  of 
the  operation  of  elementarj  and  sec- 
ondary schools  for  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  four  travel  resolutions  will  be 
the  last  ones  I  shall  present,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that. 

I  have  never  felt  that  I  had  any  more 
knowledge  than  any  other  Member :  any 
more  authority.  I  have  always  been 
hesitant  to  assume  the  authority  to  say 
whether  other  Members  could  travel  or 
not.  After  all,  I  think  the  committee 
chairmen  know  their  Jobe  and  the  Mem- 
bers also  know  theirs. 

Some  years  ago  this  authority  was 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  with  the 
thought  we  would  stop  some  Junketing. 

This  will  be  a  very  nice  trip.  Mr  Speak- 
er, for  10  committee  members  and  three 
staff  members  who  are  going  to  some  nice 
countries.  It  will  be  very,  very  pleasant 
trip. 

Whether  there  are  any  counterpart 
funds  in  any  of  these  countries.  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  have  not  checked  in  the 
last  3  or  4  months  to  see  If  they  are 
getting  a  little  low  or  not. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ADDITIONAL  INVESTIGATrVT:  AU- 
THORITY. COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rul«. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1147  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The    Clei*    read    the    resolution    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1 147 
Resolved.  Tbat.  notwithstanding  the  i»o- 
vlslons  of  H.  Res.  142,  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  la 
authorized  to  send  not  more  than  seven 
members  of  such  committee,  two  majority 
staff  assistants,  and  two  minority  staff  as- 
sistants to  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden. 
Ifrance.  Germany,  Turkey.  Italy,  Qreec*. 
Yiigoslavla,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  for  the  purpoae  of  conducttag 
an  Investigation  and  study  of  pubUc  works. 


whlcb  would  include  mutual  problem*  la- 
volvlng  rivers  and'  harbqirs,  flood  control. 
highways,  public  transportation ,  highway 
safety,  wat«-  poUutton.  and  related 
mtojects:  and  Is  further  aathorlzed  to  send 
no«  more  than  seven  members  of  siich  com- 
mittee, two  majority  staS  asalstanta,  and 
oaa  minority  stall  aaatataat  to  Xim  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Japan.  Thailand.  India,  Turkey, 
Yugoslavia,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation  of 
water  pollution,  public  transportation,  en- 
ergv  development,  and   generation. 

Notwithstanding  secUon  17&4  of  tltl*  U. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  oth«r  provi- 
sion of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
uiKler  section  190  id>  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code:  Provided.  That  (1)  no  manbar 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  la 
any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section 
502 (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  by  PubMc  Law  96-638.  approved 
October  7.  1WI4;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  Hild  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
an  amount  for  transportation  In  exeeas  of 
actual  transportation  ooeta:  (3)  no  a^ 
proprlated  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  members 
of  said  committee  or  Its  employees  in  any 
country  where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able fcr  this  purpoae 

Bach  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
imitee  shaU  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
niimber  of  days  vUlted  in  each  coimtry 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  coat 
of  tranaportatlon  If  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  tranaportatton.  and 
the  identWlcatlon  of  the  agency  Amounto  of 
per  diem  shall  not  be  furnlahed  for  a  period 
of  time  in  any  country  U  per  diem  has  been 
furnished  for  the  same  period  of  time  In 
any  other  country,  Irrespective  of  dtfTerencea 
In  time  sonee.  All  such  individual  reports 
ahaU  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sicth) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  1147  Is  a  supple- 
mental investigative  resolution  author- 
izing overseas  travel  and  the  use  of 
counterpart  fimds  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  resolution  authorizes  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  three  staff 
assistants  to  travel  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Sweden,  France.  Germany,  Turkey, 
Italy,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Russia  to 
investigate  and  study  problems  involving 
rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control,  high- 
ways, public  transportation,  highway 
safety,  water  pollution,  et  cetera. 

to  addition,  the  resolution  authorizes 
seven  members  and  three  staff  assistants 
of  the  committee  to  travel  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Japan.  Thailand.  India. 
Turkey.  Yugoslavia,  Rusda.  and  England 
to  Investigate  water  pollution.  pubUe 
trans^rtatlon,  energy  dewirioptnent,  and 
generation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolukioci. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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this  win  be  another  very  nice  trip  for 
some  Members  after  the  election.  I 
should  like  to  take  one  of  these  trips. 
Perhaps  we  have  some  counterpart  funds 
In  Indl*.  We  used  to  have  rupees  all  over 
the  plaee  over  there.  Perhaps  w«  eoold 
use  some  oi  that  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ?en- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mi.  hall.  This  is  Just  almost  too 
much  to  swallow.  This  has  to  be  the 
junket  to  end  all  Junkets. 

I  regret  that  the  performance  of  dis- 
trict business  requires  my  peppery  and 
beloved  colleague  from  Iowa  to  be  ab- 
sent today,  so  that  he  cannot  hear  this 
resolution  read  and  not  discussed. 

How  in  the  world  we  can  learn  the 
things  that  are  set  forth  for  this  com- 
mittee, under  all  the  exceptions  to  exist- 
ing law3  of  this  resolution,  by  a  bunch  of 
committee  members,  dxiring  the  lame 
duck  period  between  two  Congresses. 
making  such  a  trip,^  Is  beyond  me. 

Obviously  we  cannot  understand  all 
the  "notwithstandings"  and  exceptions, 
but  it  looks  to  me  like  an  around  the 
world  trip,  with  one  starting  out  toward 
the  Philippines  from  the  west  coast,  re- 
turning in  the  other  direction,  and  an- 
other starting  from  the  east  coast  via 
Russia — they  both  made  certain  to  get 
the  UJ8.S.R.  in.  I  jxist  wonder  where  they 
will  bypass  each  other  in  the  circumnavi- 
gation? 

There  are  seven  Members  and  four  as- 
sistants, two  from  the  majority  and  two 
from  the  minority,  going  in  different 
du-ections. 

I  believe  It  is  unconscionable,  even 
though  in  general  I  believe  that  the  ar- 
chitect— Congress — should  survey  emd 
have  surveillance  over  that  w^ch  is  con- 
tracted for  the  Executive.  I  am  not  as 
much  against  junkets  as  many  people 
are.  I  believe  that  sometimes  the  labor 
is  worth  the  hire.  But.  I  rejieat  this  Is 
unconscionable.  I  hope  this  will  be  voted 
down  and  returned  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
Styes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Cleric  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  202,  nays  48.  not  voting  183, 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  448] 

YXAS— 202 


At>eraetby 

.MWUK 


Andrwws. 
Ar«nda 

Aibiey 

Aaplamll 

Badlllo 


B«rreu 

mttta 

BMtU 

Blnghiun 

BlAt&lk 

BofSi 

Br«d«naa 


Bnty 
Br««ux 
Brooks 
Bro<ra.iach. 

Brovu.  Ohio 
Broyhai,  V», 
B^ichftnan 

Burka,  ] 


Burton 
Ctolson 
Crnmj 
CmrUT 
CMsy,  T«x. 

OMtwlMrK 

CbambarUla 

CblaboUn 

Clauaen, 
Don  H. 
Coanar 
Cony  en 
CulT«p 
Daniel.  V». 
Danlelaon 
delaCteiaa 
Dellent»ck 
Dent 
DIgga 
Donoliue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
DulMkl 
Duncan 
EcUuurdt 

Ed  wards.  C«ur. 

EUberg 

Brlenbom 

Plndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Pord. 

William  D. 
Porsytha 
Praaer 

7rellngla\i7aan 
Prey 

Oarmats 
Gaydoa 
Oettya 
Oonzalez 
Oraaao 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Onffln 
Orlffltlu 
Grover 
Gubaer 
aagan 
Hammer - 

Schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrln^on 
Harsha 
Hagf.lnga 
Hathaway 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks. 


Archer 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Brlnkley 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Clawson.  Dal 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

Conable 

ConoTsr 

Cougblln 


Hicks.  Wash. 

Hosan 

HoUnald 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kaatenmeier 

Kasen 

Keith 

Kemp 

Klueaynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McDade 

UcKwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Maggoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
MUIer,  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills,  ICd. 
Mlnlsh 
Mlak 
MltcbeU 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Moaher 
Murphy.  UL 
Natcher 
IfedBl 

mx 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OKonsJtl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

NAYS— 4e 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dennis 

du  Pont 

Eshleman 

Goodllng 

Oude 

HaU 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

HUUs 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Kyi 

Lennon 


PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Qiile 

Kangel 

Barlck 

Beea 

Bold 

Beiiss 

Rhodes 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Bodtno 

Roe 

Rooaey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Boy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Oermaln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

aaylor 

Scherier 

Schneebell 

Scbwangel 

Shrlver 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stead 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
BulllTan 
Ta^or 
Tea^ue,  Tex. 
Tleman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whlttan 
Wiggins 
WllUams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Tatea 

Young.  Tax. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Lloyd 

McCloaksy 

UoOolUster 

BCaliary 

Myers 

Pettis 

Pike 

RallBback 

Etoblnson,  Va. 

Ruth 

SabeUus 

ffy*r»^ip 

Smith.  Calif. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Young,  Pla. 


NOT  VOTINQ— 183 


Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Cam. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Asbbrook 
Aspln 


BarlAg 

Beglch 

BeU 

Bla«gl 

Blanton 

Boland 

Botllttff 


Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byras.  Pa. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carey.  N.Y. 

C«U« 

Chapt>eU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Crane 

Curltn 

Daniels,  N.J. 


Davis,  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Delliuns 

Denholm 

Oerwlnskl 

ITevlne 

DlcUnson 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

BMSh 

Krans.  Colo. 

Svlns,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Fish 

Plsher 

Mowers 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Fountain 

Prenael 


Pulton 
Puqua 
OallBanakls 
Gallagher 
Olalmo 
Qlbboos 
GkUdwatar 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
arose 
Haley 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Jonea.  Tesm. 
Keating 
Kee 
King 

Kuykendall 
Leggett 
Unk 
Long.  La. 
McClure 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


McMillan 

MaUllard 

Martin 

Mataunaga 

Bfayne 

Michel 

MUcra 

MUler.  Calif. 

WnshaU 


aehmlts 

Soott 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

sues 


Mollohan 
Monagan 
Morgan 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Patman 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

BandaU 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Bouah 

Rouiselot 

Runnels 

Sandman 

Scherle 


Skubits 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steele 

8t«l«l«r,  Arte. 

Stntton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taloott 

Terry 

Thompson,  da. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

ndall 

VknDeerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Wanonnw 

Watdle 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Zwach 


vote 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    OOODLING    changed    his 
from  "yes"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  HELST08KI.  HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT,  and  RUPPE  changed  their 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AMENDING   DISASTER   RELIEF   ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  16598)  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  community  disaster  grants  be 
based  upon  loss  of  budgeted  revenue. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B.M.  16698 
Be  it  enacted,  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled,  That  sec- 
tion 241  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
(42  TT.S.C.  4460)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"COMMtnCTTT    DIBASTEB    GRANTS 

"Bwc.  241.  (a)  The  President  Is  author- 
iMd  to  make  grants  to  any  local  government 
which,  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster,  has 
suffered  a  substantial  loss  of  revenue.  Grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  made  for  the 
tax  year  In  which  the  disaster  occurred  and 
for  each  of  the  following  two  tax  years.  A 
grant  under  this  section  for  the  tax  year  in 
which  the  major  disaster  occurred  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  total  reve- 
nue received  by  the  local  government  for 
such  year  and  the  total  revenue  provided 
for  In  the  budget  of  the  local  government 
which  was  In  effect  for  siich  year.  For  each 
of  the  two  tax  years  following  the  major 
disaster,  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  total 


.MaiM  noati>mi  by  the  local  govamin»t  for 
Z^W  fMT  for  whlflb  ths  grant  Is  mada 
T^^L  tirtjil  nvsnus  provldad  for  Ui  tba 
hSaatof  «»  Ujoal  govwnmsnt  whioh  was  in 
3Sct  for  sttrti  y«*.  in  no  oa»  shaU  a 
Smt  am  tbs  tmxjmx  XoUowlng  a  major  dls- 
^u  axoMd  tJM  dUIersDoa  batWMn  tha  total 
Jivenua  r«»etv«d  by  tha  local  govanunant 
fiths  tax  J»ar  tot  whioh  the  grant  is  made 
Inrf  an  amount  equal  to  HO  per  centum  of 
Si  total  ravanue  provided  for  to  the  budget 
(V  tb«  looaL  govemmant  whioh  was  to  ef- 
fect for  the  tax  year  to  which  the  major 
(UMstar  occurw*.  In  no  oaae  abaU  a  grant 
f{»  tha  second  tax  year  foUowlng  a  major 
(UiMter  exceed  the  dlfferonoa  between  the 
total  revenue  raoalvad  by  the  local  govem- 
mentt  for  the  tax  year  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made  and  an  amount  equal  to  120  per  can- 
turn  of  the  total  revenue  provided  for  to 
the  budget  of  the  local  government  which 
wu  In  effftct  for  the  tax  year  to  which  the 
major  dlaaator  occurred. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  sactlon,  the 
term  'revenue'  tacludea  revenue  generated 
by  the  local  government  derived  from  prop- 
erty taxes  (both  real  and  personal)  and 
other  taxes,  permlta,  licenses.  Itoea  and 
coats,  departmental  earnings,  refunds,  and 
retmbursementa." 

axe.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flrat 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  grants  to  local  governments  for 
loesee  resulting  from  major  disaster  which 
occur  after  June  1,  1972. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  followtog: 

■niat  section  241  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4480)   is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"COMMtrNTTT    DISASTKB    GXANTS 

"Sk.  241.  (a)  The  President  is  authorleed 
to  make    grants    to    any    local    government 
which,  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster,  has 
suffered  a  substantial  loss  of  revenue.  Grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  made  for 
the  tax  year  to  which  the  disaster  occurred 
and  for  each  of  th*  followtog  two  tax  yeara. 
A  grant  under  ttils  sactlcm  for  the  tax  year 
In  which  the  major  disaster  occurred,  plus  a 
grant  from  the  State  to  which  such  local 
government  la  located  made  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  far  such  tax  year,  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  total  reve- 
nue received  by  the  local   government  for 
such  year  and  the  total  revenue  provided  for 
in  the  base  budget  of  the  local  government 
which  was  to  effect  for  such  year.  For  each 
of  the  two  tax  years   followtog  the   major 
disaster,  a  grant  under  this  section,  plus  such 
a  State  grant  for  such  tax  years,  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  total  reve- 
nue received  by  the  local  government  for  the 
tax  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  made  and 
the  total  revenne  provided  for  to  the  base 
budget  of  ths  local  govenmient  which  was 
in  effect  for  such  year.  In  no  case  shall  a 
grant  for  ttie  tax  year  foUowlng  a  major  dia- 
aster,  plus  such  a  State  grant  for  such  tax 
year,  exceed  the  difference  between  the  total 
revenue  received   by  the  local   government 
for  the  tax  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  made 
and  an  amount  equal  to   110  par  centum 
of  the  total  revenue  provided  for  to  the  baae 
budget  of  tba  local  government  which  was 
In  effect  for  the  tax  year  to  which  the  major 
disaster  occurred.  In  no  case  shall  a  grant 
for  the  second  tax  year  followtog  a  major 
disaster,  plus  such  a  State  grant  for  such  tax 
year,  exceed  the  difference  between  tt»e  total 
revenue  received  by  the  local  govemmenta 
for  the  tax  year  for  which  the  grant  is  made 
and  an  amount  equal  to  130  per  centum  of 
tha  total  revenue  provided  for  to  the  baaa 
budget  of  the  local  government  which  was  to 
effect  for  the  tax  year  to  which  the  major 
disaster  occurred. 
"(b)  TPOT  the  putpoaaa  of  tbla  section — 


"(1)  Tha  tsriQ  'revenue'  tocludes  revenue 
generated  by  the  local  government  derived 
from  property  taxes  (both  real  and  pereonal) 
and  other  taxea.  permlta.  Uoanaea,  Onea  and 
casts,  departmental  eemlngi,  refunds,  and 
reimbursements,  but  doea  noit  tocduds  extra- 
ordinary receipts  of  a  nonrecurring  natiue. 

"(2)  The  term  "base  budget'  means  tlia 
budget  of  the  local  government  which  was 
to  effect  on  that  date  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  major  disaster  for  which  a  grant  la  made 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purpoees  of  computing  the 
revenue  received  by  a  local  government  to 
any  tax  year  during  which  a  grant  la  made 
under  this  section,  the  President  shaU  use 
the  tax  rates  and  tax  aseeaament  valuation 
factors  of  the  local  govemment  to  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  major  disaster  without 
reduction." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flret 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with 
reapeet  to  granta  to  local  govenmMnts  for 
loaaee  resulting  from  major  dlaaatera  which 
occur  after  June  1,  19T3. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rlae  In  support  of  HJl.  16598.  an  amoid- 
ment  to  the  Dlsasto-  Relief  Act  of  1870. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  correct  a 
defect  in  the  current  law  regarding  Fed- 
eral grants  to  local  governments  to  aid 
them  in  maintaining  budgeted  services 
following  a  major  dlaaster.  Many  com- 
munities suffer  not  only  damage  to 
homes,  businesses,  and  facllitiea,  from 
a  major  disaster  but  also  lose  tax  reve- 
nue, because  of  destroyed  buildings  and 
businesses.  This  adds  to  the  hardships 
experienced  by  local  governments.  In 
many  instances,  the  need  for  public  serv- 
ices increases  following  a  disaster,  but 
without  the  predisaster  tax  base  and  rev- 
enues, local  governments  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  finance  these  services. 

Section  241  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
provides  for  grants  for  local  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  revenues. 
Grants  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  tax  receipts  for  the  year  In 
which  the  disaster  occurred  and  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years,  and  the  difference  that 
computed  amount  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  actually  received  is  the  amount 
that  a  commimlty  receives  for  the  year 
in  which  a  disaster  occurs  and  2  succeed- 
ing years. 

Due  to  the  expansive  nature  of  many 
communities,  this  section  1b  inadequate 
to  meet  the  actual  loss  of  tax  revenues 
for  current  years'  budgets.  Under  the 
grant  formula,  a  town  experiencing  a 
budget  growth  rate  of  10  percent  a  year 
over  the  past  3  years  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  budgeted  services  fol- 
lowing a  major  disaster  if  grants  com- 
puted under  this  section  allowed  for  an 
average  receipt  of  the  past  3  years.  That 
amount  would  be  about  10  percent  less 
than  the  year's  budget  in  which  the  dis- 
aster occurred. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  reported 
HH.  16698  to  correct  this  deficiwicy. 
Simply  stated,  the  total  revenue  provided 
for  In  the  base  budget  which  was  in  effect, 
for  tba  year  in  which  the  disaster  oc- 
curred, shall  be  used  to  deteomlne  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  received 
for  the  entire  year  had  a  disaster  not 
affected  taxable  property  and  business 
activity.  The  committee  has  also  provid- 
ed a  10 -percent  projected  rate  of  growth 
for  2  years  following  a  major  disaster 
for  the  purpoees  of  grants  imder  this 


tioa.  Ttie  committee  also  included  lan- 
guage to  guard  against  any  voluntary 
reductkui  in  tax  revenues  which  would 
not  notmally  occur.  Local  governments 
should  make  an  effort  to  maintain  reve- 
nues from  structures  in  busineases  un- 
affected by  a  major  disaster.  This  provi- 
sLcxx  Is  to  guard  a^v^lnst  any  windfall 
gain  under  this  section  by  a  local  govem- 
ment following  a  disaster. 

Additionally,  the  committee  does  not 
wish  to  p^ri^^^r^  any  local  govemment 
which  sustained  a  heavy  debt  in  a  tax 
year  in  which  a  disaster  occurred.  If.  for 
example,  a  local  govemment  undertook 
a  bond  sale  totaling  a  million  dollars, 
those  receipts  should  be  considered  extra- 
ordinary and  nonrecurring,  and  should 
not  be  Included  in  computing  tax  bases 
or  revenues. 

Finally,  the  committee  wished  to  guard 
against  further  windfall  gain  by  pro\-id- 
ing  limitation  on  a  Federal  grant  when 
State  grants  are  given  for  the  same  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  If  a  local  com- 
munity, under  the  formula  of  this  bill. 
were  to  receive  $200,000  and  the  State  in 
which  the  local  govemment  existed  were 
to  give  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  same  losses  of  tax  revenue,  then  the 
Federal  share  shall  drop  to  $100,000.  The 
total  grant  amounts,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, should  not  exceed  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  in  the  determination  of  such 
a  {[rant. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  pointing  out  this  de- 
ficiency of  section  241  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  to  the  committee,  and  Mr. 
Rob  of  the  committee  for  his  splendid 
efforts  in  successfully  guiding  this  legis- 
lation through  committee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  l£  clear— to  prevent  the  fiscal 
collapse  of  local  governments  which 
have  been  stricken  by  major  natural  dis- 
asters. It  is  easily  observed,  when  a  town 
or  city  has  been  devastated,  that  homes 
have  been  wrecked,  businesses  ruined, 
and  that  many  lives  have  been  lost. 
What  is  not  so  easily  seen  is  the  dramatic 
impact  which  a  natural  disaster  has  upon 
the  economic  and  fiscal  base  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Tax  collections  plummet — property 
values  zoom  downward — the  local  gov- 
ernments find  themselves  with  a  drasti- 
cally eroded  tax  base,  and  the  prospect  of 
not  being  able  to  deliver  badly  needed 
services  both  while  In  the  middle  of  the 
disaster  and  in  subsequent  years.  The 
Congress  recognized  these  terrible  side 
effects  of  disaster  when  it  passed  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970  which  contained 
a  provision  allowing  for  community  dis- 
aster grants,  section  241. 

Great  Idea — good  intentions — a  fine 
plan  of  action,  but  one  major  fault — ^it 
Just  did  not  work.  And  believe  me,  I  know. 
I  can  recite  for  the  next  10  minutes  a 
list  of  small  tovras  and  some  cities  on 
both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
stretching  for  some  60  miles  which  were 
wiped  out  by  the  flooding  from  Hurricane 
Agnes;  and  which  would  receive  either 
nothing  under  current  law  or  merely  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  Under  my  amend- 
ment presented  to  you  today,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  rectify  this  unfortunate 
situation,  and  to  assure  that  communi- 
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ties  hit  by  disaster  In  the  future  -wUl  not 
flnd  themselves  in  similar  straits. 

First,  the  gr«nt8  are  to  be  baeed  upon 
loss  of  budgeted  revenue  rather  than 
upon  an  average  of  tax  collectJonB  over 
the  past  3  years.  In  growing  communi- 
ties— and  almost  all  are  growing — the 
average  of  3  years  tax  collections  Is  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  current  disaster 
years  tax  collections.  If  you  use  the  aver- 
aee  figure  as  a  base  for  making  a  com- 
munity disaster  grant,  the  result  Is  zero 
grant  money.  What  I  have  done  in  this 
bill  Is  the  result  of  practical  experience 
In  the  field,  so  to  speak.  What  is  done  In 
the  bill  is  that  the  community  will  get  a 
grant  to  make  up  for  the  difference  In 
what  their  expected  revenue  was  In  the 
disaster  year,  and  what  they  actually 
did  collect.  This  assures  that  the  effects 
of  a  seriously  eroded  tax  base  will  not  be 
immediately  felt,  with  all  the  conse- 
quences that  can  mean. 

Second,  grants  are  to  be  made  to  make 
up  for  an  locally  generated  revenues 
which  have  been  cut  due  to  the  disaster. 
This  excludes  extraordinary  revenues 
such  as  bond  Issues  for  ob\'lous  reasons, 
but  does  Include  property  and  other 
taxes,  permits,  fines,  departmental  earn- 
ings, refunds  and  reimbursements,  et 
cetera,  all  of  which  suffer  reduction  In 
amounts  collected  when  disaster  strikes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  safeguards  have  been 
written  into  this  bill— tax  rates  and  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster  shall  be  used  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  grant,  with- 
out reduction.  Purthermore,  any  State 
grants — made  strictly  for  the  purposes 
outlined  In  this  act— will  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  opportunity  of 
local  governments  to  grow  and  thus  pro- 
vide the  demanded  services  which  are 
so  desparately  needed  at  the  local  level. 
The  bill  allows  a  10-percent  growth  In 
the  budget  In  the  year  following  the  dis- 
aster, and  an  additional  10  percent 
in  the  second  year,  for  the  purposes  of 
making  these  grants. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  adequate  safe- 
guards exist  in  the  bill  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  section  of  the  disaster  act;  and 
that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  Is  a  major 
step  In  bringing  the  destroyed  area  back 
to  full  productivity,  and  back  to  their 
role  as  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trial and  commercial  centers  in  this  Na- 
tion. I  can  assure  you  that  the  benefits 
will  rebound  to  aU  of  us  manifold  what 

we  expend.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970.  H.R.  1689S. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  P.  WOODSON 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calil?mia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R.  10638  >  for  relief  of  John  P.  Wood- 
son, his  heirs,  successors  in  interest  or 
assigns.  No.  203  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection . 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.   10638 

Bejt  enacted  by  the  Senste  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  Tb»t  tbe 
a«oreULry  ol  Agriculture  shall  convey  b-y  a 
quitclaim  deed,  without  coiialderatton,  to 
John  P.  Woodaon,  bis  heirs,  successors  in 
Interest  or  assigns  aJl  right,  title,  and  ta- 
terest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  cer- 
tain real  property,  more  psrticularly  de- 
scribed as  follows; 

The  southeast  quarter  ot  the  southwest 
quarter,  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter, 
section  1,  township  11  north,  range  17  east; 
and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  section  6,  township  U  north,  range 
18  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  California. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1039  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rbb.  1030 
Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  217.  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee. Is  authorized  to  send — 

(1)  not  more  than  four  members  of  such 
committee  and  two  staff  assistants  for  not 
more  than  twenty  days,  during  the  period 
August  18  to  September  30,  1972.  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  investigations 
and  make  Inquiries  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
regarding  foreign  and  military  postal  services, 
statistical  agencies,  international  organiza- 
tions with  statistical  and  archival  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  census  programs  in  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  Spain,  Italy,  Qermany, 
Turkey,  and  Israel:  and 

(2)  not  more  than  ten  members  of  such 
committee  and  three  staff  assistants  for  not 
more  than  eighteen  days,  during  the  period 
November  11  to  December  23,  1972,  to  con- 
duct full  and  complete  studlee  and  investiga- 
tions and  make  inquiries  within  its  jiiris- 
dlction  regarding  the  operation  of  the  over- 
seas teacher  prograou,  foreign  postal  serv- 
ices. Including  matters  relating  to  rate-set- 
ting procedures,  labor-management  relations, 
modernization  and  mechanization,  and  the 
United  States  military  postal  services  in  the 
f  blowing  countries:  United  Kingdom, 
Prance,  Germany,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

SK3.  2.  (a)  Ifetwlthstandlng  the  provisions 
of  H.  Res.  217  at  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gT«is.  Orst  session,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Ho\ase  of 
Repreeentatlvee  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  for  the 
purposes   of   carrying   out   the   committee's 


auttaortty,  aa  set  forth  in  thV  rewlMUw,  lo 
travel  outside  the  United  StateafSit  aMtttan 
to  any  other  condition  that  afthr^bS'^pHift. 
cable  with  respect  to  the  us*  of^ibtarwm 
renoles  owned  by  the  United  Stetas  by  msm- 
bers  and  employee*  of  the  ceanmHtee,  tiht 
following  conditions  shall  apply  wWh  reepsct 
to  their  use  of  such  cttrrencl*»: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  t*  stttM  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  lootl  curren* 
cles  for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  r«ts 
m  excess  of  the  maxtanim  per  dlMn  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  (22  U  3.C.  1754) . 

(2)  No  memljer  or  employee  of  sudj  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  at 
local  currencies  for  transportation  in  exoe« 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  ftmds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses  of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its 
employees  in  any  country  where  local  cat* 
rencles  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  sucb 
committee  shall  make  to  the  (dialrmaa  of 
such  committee  an  iteml2«d  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  looal  currencies  were  spent,  tha 
amo\int  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  U  furnished  by  puhUo 
carrier,  or.  if  suoh  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  the  cost  of  such  transportation, 
and  the  Identification  of  the  agency.  AU  such 
Individual  reports  shaU  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committae  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  insp«o> 
tlon. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  sbaU  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  la  any  oouatry 
if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  th«  aama 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  irre- 
spective of  differences  in  time  zones. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "four"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "five"; 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "August  IS 
to  September  30,  1972,"  and  Insert  in  lien 
thereof  "November  20  to  December  20,  1972,"; 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  otjt  "ten"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "five": 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "three"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "two";  and 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "Turkey,", 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1039 
is  a  supplementtil  investigative  res- 
olution authorizing  overseas  travel  and 
the  use  of  coimterpart  funds  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

As  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service,  the  res- 
olution authorizes  five  members  of  the 
committee  and  two  staff,  assistants  to 
travel  to  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Turkey, 
and  Israel  during  the  period  November 
20  to  December  20,  1972.  Duration  of  the 
trip  will  be  no  more  than  20  days  and 
working  visits  will  be  made  to  principal 
statistical  agencies  of  In  the  varioua 
countries  and  to  the  United  National 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Ontanizatlon  in 
Rome.  Consultations  will  be  arranged  for 
thorough  briefings  on  the  census  Mid 
large  scale  survey  programs  Jn  each  coun- 
try also. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  authorizee 
not  more  than  five  members  of  the  cxkd- 
mittee  and  two  staff  assistants  to  travel 
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to  the  United  Kingdom,  France.  Ger- 
Zmm  It«Jy.  and  Spain  during  the  period 
Sroiber  11  to  Deomber  23. 1972.  Dura- 
Soo"  of  the  trip  win  be  no  more  than 
18  (J»y8  and  an  investigation  will  be  con- 
ducted regarding  pay  and  benefits  for 
overseas  teachers.  It  is  anticipated  that 
dependent  schools  will  be  visited  in  the 
vjjioui  countries. 
lir.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Rules  consid- 
ered the  fact  that  the  Postal  Service  Is 
out  from  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  the 
Coaujoittee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  Is  now  only  a  quasi -govemmetital 
organization;  that  there  is  very  lltUe 
Information  wi  suoh  a  Junket  that  could 
be  gained  that  could  be  interpreted  to 
assist  the  UA  Postal  Service  by  such  a 
trip?  In  its  Judgment,  does  It  stUl  feel 
that  this  trip  is  necessary? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texa*.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  committee 
feel*  that  the  trip  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
learned  what  it  is  to  be  chastised  by 
only  getting  46  votes  against  such  a 
junket  on  the  part  of  another  committee 
of  the  House  during  the  interim  between 
election  and  reconvening  of  the  next 
Congress  by  aU  the  lame  ducks,  who  can 
and  who  are  truly  interested,  I  shall  not 
pursue  the  matter  any  further. 

I  want  to  register  my  real  doubt  and 
not  object.  I  Just  hope  that  it  is  sunny 
and  warm  in  Sunny  Italy  and  Southern 
Spain. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  . 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  the 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  take  such  a  trip  as  this  after  a  session. 
I  have  read  their  reports  over  the  past 
year,  and  I  must  say  that  I  foimd  them 
very  knowledgeable,  and  thought  that 
they  did  a  very  good  job. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  brings  up  a  question.  I  am  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  questions  in  connection 
with  our  Postal  Service.  Some  of  the 
packages  I  get  look  like  they  have  been 
jumped  on  coming  across  the  coimtry. 
Postal  employees  apparently  cannot  talk 
to  Congressmen.  I  remember  when  I  pre- 
sented the  rule  on  changing  the  Postal 
Service.  I  had  some  reservations,  how- 
ever I  voted  yea.  When  the  Members 
flni.sh  this  trip,  I  wish  they  would  go 
around  the  United  States  and  do  a  little 
checking. 

Perhaps  the  House  would  like  to 
take  that  service  back  next  year  and 
straighten  It  out.  I  think  they  are  having 
some  problems. 

Mr/ YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  INVESTIGATIVE  AU- 
THORITY FOR  COMMITTBE  ON 
M3UCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  dlrectl<Hi  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 


I  call  up  House  Resolution  1127  and  aak 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rest^uUoD  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RZB.   1127 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Bduoa- 
tlon  and  LAbor,  acting  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
oommlttae  on  DlaorlxiUBaSlDn  Against  Wom- 
ea.  is  autborUaBd  to  ooMtuot  fuU  and  com- 
pl*te  atudlM  vaA  inTWttgatloos  in  not  more 
than  six  countrlM  of  Aala  *nO  Surope. 

For  th«  puxpoM  of  oaxTTtng  out  the  studies 
and  iDTMtlgatlons,  the  ooounlttee  is  author- 
ised to  asnd  not  nu>re  than  nine  member*  of 
tb*  ad  boo  suboommlttee  and  two  staff  aa- 
fXif^wt*M  tot  not  more  tban  thirty  days  dnr- 
tDg  tta*  parlod  November  lO.  1972  to  Decem- 
ber il,  1973.  to  those  couotrlea  wltbln  wbl^ 
•uob  InntttlgTi*!""  and  attidy  la  authorlafMl  to 
be  oooduotad. 

Notwltbataodlng  tha  provUlons  o(  H.  Bm. 
218  o*  the  mnety-eaoond  Ooagreae.  Owt  eee- 
ston,  looal  currencies  owned  by  the  tTnlted 
States  ahall  be  made  available  to  the  mem- 
ber* ot  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  at  the  Houoe  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  in  caxryUig  out  the  au- 
thority, as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to 
travel  outside  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  condition  that  may  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  use  of  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  committee,  the 
following  conditions  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  their  use  of  such  currencies : 

( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  p>er  diem  rate 
set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1864  (22  U£.0.  1754) . 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
looal  currencies  for  transportation  In  excees 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(8)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  ot  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  the  committee  or  its  employees 
In  any  cotintry  where  local  currencies  are 
avaUable  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shaU  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  ntunber  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  police  car- 
rier, or.  if  such  transportation  Is  fumlahed 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Gtovern- 
ment,  the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  publVs  In- 
spection. 

(5)  AmounU  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  tho  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country,  irre- 
specttve  of  dUTerenee  In  time  eonee 

Mr.  HALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr,  Smith) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  1127  is  a  supple- 
mental investigative  resolution  author- 
izing overseas  travel  and  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  acting  by  the  Ad 


Hoc   Subcommittee    cd    Discrimination 

ftgBlfft*  WOBOtfl. 

TlM  naolution  auihorlaea  nine  mitm- 
bats  of  tbe  sufacommtttee  and  two  staff 
asslstaots  to  travel  to  not  more  than  six 
coutttrtee  of  Asia  and  Europe  for  not 
more  than  SO  di^ys  duration  during  the 
nerlod  November  LO  to  December  31, 
1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutioQ. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif  <»7iisL  Mr.  Speaker. 
vrtMa  this  resolution  was  orlglnaUy  in- 
troduced I  understood  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Oan») 
was  going  to  head  up  this  trip,  which  I 
beUeve  would  be  excellent.  I  know  if  she 
did  there  would  be  some  very  fine  In- 
formation coming  back.  Unfortunately, 
the  gentlewoman  has  suffered  an  acci- 
dent and  may  not  be  able  to  make  the 
trip.  I  am  sorry  that  is  the  caee. 

My  understanding  is  that  five  women 
and  four  men  are  to  take  this  trip.  Of 
ooune,  we  are  sdl  for  women  and  we  are 
ail  for  equal  rights  and  no  discrimina- 
tion, so  I  assume  we  had  better  vote  for 
this  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  queetion  was  orxiered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AMENDING  ADMINISTRATION 
CONFERENCE  ACT 
Mr.  CONYER8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(8.  3671)    to  amend  the  Administrative 
Conference  Act.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  3»71 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaem})l€d, 

SxcTioN  1.  Section  576  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  of  sub- 
section   (c)    to   read    as   follows: 

"(10)  organize  and  direct  studies  ordered 
by  the  Assembly  or  the  Council,  to  contract 
for  the  performance  of  such  studies  with 
any  public  or  private  persons.  Orm,  aaao- 
clatton,  corporation,  or  institution  under  title 
HI  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1»4»,  as  amended 
(41  UJS.C.  261-aaO),  and  to  use  from  time 
to  time,  as  appropriate,  experts  and  consul- 
tants who  may  be  employed  in  accortfance 
with  section  3109  of  this  title  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for 
grade  as-16  as  provided  In  section  5332 
of  thlstiUe:"; 

(b)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ill)  and 
(12)  of  subsection  (c)  as  paragraphs  (14) 
and  (16)  respectively  and  by  adding  the 
foUowing  new  paragraphs : 

"(11)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  Inderal  agencies  and  cA 
State  and  private  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities with  or  without  reimbursement; 

"(12)  accept,  hold,  administer,  ajid  utUize 
gift*,  devises,  and  bequeew  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Conference. 
Olfts  6uid  bequests  of  money  and  proceeds 
from  sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts, 
devises,  or  bequests  shaU  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  sbaU  be  dtstmrsed  upon  tbe 
ordar  of  the  Chairman.  Property  acca^Md 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  prooeede 
thereof.  shaU  be  used  as  nearly  as  poaslble 
m  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  glfu. 
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devises,  or  bequests.  Por  purpoeea  of  Federal 
income,  estate,  or  gift  taxes  yrupgrty  aeMpMd 
under  tMs  section  »hall  be  considered  as  a 
gin.  derlse.  or  beqnsst  to  the  United  Btatae: 

"  (18)  accept  Toiuntary  and  uacompens»ted 
ser^-lcaa.  aot withstanding  the  provlatooe  of 
sectioa  3(nB(b)  ol  the  Bevlaed  Statutes  (81 
UJS.C.  8a5(b));". 

Src.  3.  Section  578  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  576.  Appropriations. 

'There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
sums  necessary  not  tn  excess  of  »760,000  for 
Che  as«al  year  ending  June  90.  1974.  $805.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978, 
•860,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  •800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1977,  and  •960,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978,  axul  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded. 

Mr.  RAn^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  pnnapal  purpose  of  the  pending 
legislation  as  amended  by  the  committee 
IS  to  raise  the  celling  on  appropriations 
for  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

Identical  measures  were  introduced  In 
the  Senate  <S.  3671)  and  in  the  House 
iH.R.  13644>  to  remove  the  ceiling  alto- 
gether. On  August  18,  S.  3671  passed  the 
Senate  without  amendment.  Meanwhile 
a  .subcommittee  hearmg  on  the  House  bill 
was  held  in  May  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Conference  testified  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  The  committee  also  received 
letters  from  the  then  Acting  Attorney 
General,  from  Clark  MacQregor,  counsel 
,,  to  the  President  for  congressional  rela- 
tions, and  from  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation favorable  to  H.R.  13644  as  intro- 
duced. 

The  Administrative  Conference  was  es- 
tablished in  1964  as  a  permanent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment.  The  legis- 
lation establishing  the  Conference  au- 
thorised appropriations  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  per  year.  In  1969  this  celling  was 
increased  to  $450,000  per  year. 

The  statutory  mandate  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  is  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  fixed  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals through  administrative  adjudica- 
tion, rulemaking,  licensing,  and  Inves- 
tigation. The  Conference  hM  no  regula- 
tory power;  it  may  onli-  make  recom- 
mendations. It  reports  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  Judicial  Conference, 
and  the  departments  and  agencies. 

As  appears  on  images  three  through  18 
of  House  Report  92-1418.  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  the 
administrative  conference  has  been  per- 
forming a  very  substantial  volume  of  val- 
uable and  important  work.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  believed  that  a  relatively 
minor  change  sho\ild  be  made  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  and  that,  although  the 
ceiling  on  appropriations  for  the  confer- 


ence should  be  raised,  it  should  not  be 

removed   altogether.   Beyond   this,   the 

committee  would  amend  the  title  of  the 

bill, 

oOMMrrm  comclitsions  as  to  expzbts  and 

CONSTTLTANTS 

Ttie  committee  approves  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  bill  which  authorize 
the  conference  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  the  performance  of  studies  and  to  ac- 
cept and  utilize  gifts,  including  gifts  of 
services.  A  modification  is  recommended, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  compensation 
payable  to  experts  and  consortants.  The 
bUl  as  introduced  and  passed  the  Senate 
would  Increase  the  present  maximum 
from  $100  per  day  to  the  maximum  daily 
rate  applicable  to  GS-18,  $138.40.  An  In- 
cre«ue  seems  warranted  but  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  It  be  limited  to  the 
nutximimfi  daily  rate  applicable  to  G8-15. 
This  now  pays  $127.92  per  day.  The  OS- 
IS  rate  was  recently  applied  by  this  com- 
mittee to  the  compensation  of  experts 
and  consultants  who  serve  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  and  the  committee 
believes  that  both  rates  should  be  the 
same. 
coMicrrm  oonclttsioms  as  to  ceilino  on 

AFPBOnUATlONS 

As  I  have  said,  the  administrative  con- 
ference has  given  a  good  account  of  Itself 
smd  its  work.  It  demonstrated,  we  believe, 
that  its  appropriation  ceiling  is  too  low 
and  made  a  strong  argumwit  for  elimi- 
nating the  ceiling  altogether. 

Such  a  move  would  bring  the  budget- 
ary and  appropriations  practices  of  the 
Conference  in  line  with  those  of  other 
permanent  agencies.  The  Conference  ar- 
gues that  an  appropriations  ceiling  for  a 
permanent  agency  like  the  Conference  is 
awkward  and  unnecessary  and  that  the 
ordinary  budgetary  and  appropriations 
process  affords  adequate  legislative  re- 
view of  Conference  programs  and  per- 
formance. Undeniably,  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  the  need  to  get  a  ceiling  re- 
moved or  raised  aggrevates  problems  of 
inflation.  Also,  elimination  of  the  ceiling 
would  relieve  the  committee  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  value  judgments  and  set- 
ting priorities  with  respect  to  particular 
projects  selected  by  the  Conference  with- 
in its  competence. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  is  unable 
to  recommend  total  elimination  of  the 
appropriations  celling.  The  existence  of 
a  ceiling  with  respect  to  relatively  new 
programs  tends  to  retain  in  the  commit- 
tee at  least  a  modicum  of  legislative 
oversight.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  appropriations  ceiling  of  the  Confer- 
ence should  be  substantially  raised  but 
that  it  should  not  be  removed  completely. 
The  committee's  recommendation  is  as 
follows: 

COMMITTEC     RECOKMENDATIOlre    AS    TO     AFPBO- 

PMATioN  cxzunc 

The  celling  for  fiscal  year  1973  has  been 
approved  and  should  remain  at  $450,000. 

An  increase  In  programs  in  the  amoimt 
of  $285,000  is  recommended  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  subsequent  years — this  increase 
approximates  the  estimated  annual  cost 
of  proposals  by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference to  Institute  additional  programs 
as  follows:  publication  of  reports  and  ac- 
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tlvlUes— $60,000  per  year;  adainjgta*. 
tlve  sm>port  services — |2$;0QO  per  yMT 
statistical  evaluation  ol  adminUtrathfe 
deljiy— $100,000  per  y«r:  and  aMu 
large  scale  projects — $100,000  per  year  « 
total  of  $285,000. 

In  addition,  the  committee  would  au- 
thorize annual  Increases  over  the  next  6 
years — fiscal  years  1974-78 — that  wauld 
be  somewhat  short  of  6  percent  a  year  for 
normal  inflation  and  growth.  The  retult- 
ing  ceilings  would  be  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year:  Amount 

1974  (•460,000  plus  $388,000) •760  000 

1978  „ „ sosiom 

»»J?     -  - --^ 88e,<wo 

1977 900.000 

1978  (and  each  flsoal  year  tlMm- 
after)   — . 960.000 

TTie  average  annual  celling  for  fiscal 
years  1974  through  1978  would  be  $853,- 
000.  This  compares  with  a  substantially 
higher  estimate  of  what  wouW  be  de- 
sirable made  by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference when  it  proposed  an  annual  cell- 
ing of  $1,250,000  as  an  alternative  to 
eliminating  the  ceiling  altogether. 

OTHEa    PKOVISION8    OF    S.    3871 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
number  of  statutory  changes  designed  to 
deal  with  problems  which  have  arisen 
in  the  recent  past  or  that  can  be  an- 
ticipated in  the  near  future.  They  should 
be  adopted  since  similar  provisions  are 
commonly  included  in  statutes  governing 
advisory  bodies  such  as  the  Administra- 
tive Conference, 

Specifically,  section  575(c)  (10)  of  ttlle 
5,  United  States  Code,  should  be  revised 
to  clarify  the  conference's  authority  to 
contract  for  studies  as  well  as  to  have 
them  performed  by  consultants  employed 
on  a  temporary  or  intermittent  basis.  In 
addition,  the  revised  paragraph  should 
authorize  the  payment  of  consultants  at 
a  maximum  daily  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  GS-15. 

The  other  amendments  to  section  575 
(c)  authorize  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference to  utilize  with  their  consent  the 
services  and  facilities  of  State,  Federal, 
and  private  agencies  and  instrumentali- 
ties, and  to  accept  gifts,  bequests,  and 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services. 
These  grants  of  authority  are  customary 
for  agencies  with  research  and  advisory 
responsibilities  and  will  enable  the  con- 
ference to  iJartldpate  with  public  agen- 
cies and  private  institutions  in  studies 
and  other  undertakings  of  mutual  inter- 
est which  might  otherwise  be  beyond  Its 
financial  capacities. 

COST    OF    THI    LZGISLATION 

The  cost  of  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  for  fiscal  year 

1973  Is  not  affected  by  this  legislation 
and  will  remain  subject  to  the  present 
ceiling  $450,000  per  anntun.  With  respect 
to  subsequent  years,  the  committee  es- 
timates that  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence will  be  able  to  persuade  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  conference 
should  be  funded  up  to  the  limit  pro- 
vided in  the  amended  bill  for  fiscal  years 

1974  through  l&7».  Tn  that  event,  the 
program  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence will  cost  $760,000  for  fiscal  yetu" 
1974,  $805,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $«S0,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $900,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  apd  $950,000  for  fiscal  year 
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1078  and  for  esuih  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
aa  compared  to  a  maximum  of  $450,000 
ner  year  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  measure. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACaC.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  conaome. 

I  rise  m  support  of  S.  3671.  an  act 
amending  the  law  affecting  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  XJhited  States. 
This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  American  Bar  Association. 
It  was  favorably  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  f uU  conamtttee  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

The  legislation  before  you  represeftts  a 
modified  version  of  a  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced (H.R.  13987)  and  which  passed 
the  other  body  by  unanimous  consent, 
■nie  version  passed  by  the  ottoer  body 
which  was  amended  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  have  removed  the  ap- 
propriation celling  altogether,  and  In- 
creased the  maximum  to  be  paid  experts 
and  consultants  from  $100  per  day  to 
$138.40  per  day.  Although  a  good  case 
was  before  the  subcommittee  to  remove 
the  appropriations  ceiling,  your  commit- 
tee chose  to  retain  annual  ceilings  but  to 
provide  higher  ceilings  on  a  5-year  grad- 
uated basis  and  a  fixed  annual  celling 
thereafter.  Realizing  that  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  will  have  to  appear 
axmually  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee even  if  the  ceiling  was  removed 
altogether,  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  the  reeponslbility 
of  the  committee  which  authorized  the 
appropriation  to  carry  the  primary  bur- 
den in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
authorization.  This  approach  serves  two 
meaningful  functions: 

First,  it  relieves  some  of  the  burden 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  by 
providing  guidelines  and  a  record  on 
which  they  can  base  a  decision,  and 

Second,  it  provides  a  vehicle  for  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  the  agency  by  the 
authorizing  committee  and  is  helpful  to 
that  committee  in  discharging  Its  leg- 
islative review  responsibilities. 

I  would  not  want  my  colleagues  to  mis- 
understand the  reasons  behind  this  an- 
nual limited  authorization.  This  limita- 
tion in  no  way  reflects  upwi  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  Administrative 
Conference.  If  that  were  the  case,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  have  quickly 
removed  the  ceiling.  The  Administrative 
Conference  is  a  unique  agency  perform- 
ing a  very  valuable  pniblic  service.  Its 
basic  philosophy  Is  that  our  Federal  bu- 
reaucracv  can  and  Indeed  must  make 
meaningful  improvements  in  their  prac- 
tices and  procedures.  I  envision  the  con- 
ference as  a  congressional  ombudsman, 
keeping  track  of  our  mtisslve  Federal 
bureaucracy.  I  realtae  that  this  Is  not  its 
principal  function  nor  does  It  hare  ttee 
regulatory  authority  to  enforce  Its  rec- 
ommendations. Its  principal  purpose  la 
the  correction  of  agency  unfairness  and 
agoicy  imperfections  through  recom- 
mendations. 

Its  power  of  persuasion  lies  in  Its  qual- 
itj'  product.  These  recommendations  are 
set  forth  in  the  subcommittee  hearings — 
May  1972,  Serial  No.  25.  92d  Congress, 


second  sessloix.  pp.  44-56.  To  Illustrate 
my  point  I  would  like  to  read  a  brief 
quote  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Administrative  Conference  dated 
March  20, 191^-^.  28  of  the  hearings: 

I  am  wrttlng  to  compllnient  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  for  Its  work  In  Improving 
the  quality  of  admlntetrattre  Justice  meted 
out  by  Federal  agencies.  A  number  of  studies 
and  recommendations  of  the  Conference  ha^e 
been  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

As  you  know,  the  study  by  the  Conference 
of  this  Department's  procedures  for  the  re- 
mission and  mitigation  of  forfeitures  led  to 
our  adoption  of  new  regulations  with  respect 
to  such  procedures.  Similarly,  we  have  found 
that  the  recent  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
ference with  respect  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serrloe  In 
change-of-8tatu8  cases  rests  upon  a  thorough 
analysis  of  this  Important  process.  The  Serv- 
ice has  already  adopted  some  of  the  suggested 
changes  and  is  giving  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  others.  The  Department,  of  course 
has  a  special  Uxtarest  In  the  recommendatloub 
of  the  Conference  establishing  guidelines  for 
Implementation  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  In  view  of  our  responsibility  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  in  sulu  brought  under 
the  Act. 

The  hearings  contain  similar  letters 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Pood  arwi  Drug  Administration, 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Section  of  Administrative  Law,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scholarship  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  has  been  ex- 
cellent, its  research  thorough  and  its 
workproduct  most  useful.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
enactment  of  S.  3871,  as  amended  by  the 
Judician'  Committee. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HoLimu)) . 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  just  a  few  words  in  support  of 
S.  3871.  The  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
its  former  chairman,  Mr.  Roger  C. 
crramton,  who  has  recently  been  made 
the  legal  advisor  for  the  entire  executive 
branch  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  OCace  of  Legal  Counsel, 
have  been  particularly  helpful  to  the 
Congress. 

I  Eun  sure  that  many  committees  of 
Congress,  and  many  Members,  have  been 
highly  impressed  by  the  superlative  as- 
sistance the  Conference  and  its  Chair- 
man have  given  them.  Wliile  It  is  estab- 
lished in  the  executive  branch,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  and  Its  staff 
have  a  close  relationship  to  Congress  and 
to  our  legislative  function.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  this  relationship  has 
been  maintained  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
ftttri  on  a  highly  professional  leveL 

During  this  Congress,  the  Cirhalrman 
(rf  the  Administrative  Conference  gave 
extremely  valuable  testimony  to  the  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Committee's  legis- 
lation and  Military  Oiierations  Subcom- 
mittee In  connectiim  with  legislation  to 
create  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
and  to  our  Foreign  Operations  axul  Gov- 
ernment lufOTTBailoD  Subcommittee  In 
connection  wMh  its  Indepth  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 


formation Act.  This  teetlmony  obviously 
required  many  hours  of  preparation. 

Certainly  the  Admtaistratlve  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  should  be  given 
adequate  authority  and  adequate  funds. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  Oomnrittee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  my  good  friends 
Mr.  CsLLBB  and  Mr.  Oowyers  for  bring- 
ing S.  3671  to  the  flow.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  will  help  t*ie  Conference  to  con- 
tinue and  to  expand  its  valuable  work. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  lust  want  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  bin.  I  happen  to  know 
something  about  this  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  its 
very  excellent  chairman  imtll  just  re- 
cently. Mr.  Roger  Cram  ton.  He  has  been 
on  call  as  an  asslstenl  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  the 
fteld  of  administrative  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

I  also  want  to  say  the  President's  Crm- 
misslon  on  Procurement  Is  completing 
more  t^a-n  2  years  of  study  on  the  fimc- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Government  in  pur- 
chasing more  than  $50  billion  worth  of 
goods  and  services  annually.  The  com- 
mission vrill  make  recommendations  for 
Improvement  and  correction  of  proce- 
dure In  three  fields  of  Federal  functions: 
one,  executive  orders;  two,  statutory 
changes;  and,  three,  Improvement  In  the 
vast  field  ot  administrative  rxilee  and 
regulations. 

The  agencies  of  the  Government  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  advice  from  this 
conference  as  to  how  we  can  Improve  the 
vast  field  of  rules  and  regulatlCMis.  As 
we  all  know,  when  we  pass  a  bill  we 
always  have  a  clause  In  there  authorizing 
the  administrator  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  necessary  for  the  im- 
plementotion  of  the  specific  act.  Rules 
and  regulations  have  grown  to  the  point 
where  they  are  far  greater  in  volume 
than  the  sUtutory  language  on  which 
they  are  based.  Congress  in  1964  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  type  of 
continuing  stiidy. 

I  believe  the  modest  sum  required  Is 
Justifiable,  and  I  hope  this  bill  wlU  pass 
without  objecUon. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California, 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKBIR.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Comma)  that  the  House 
suspei-d  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S. 
3671.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

BUS  SYSTEMS  ACQUISITION  BY 
WMATA 

Mr.    ABERNBTHY.    Mr.    SpeiAef.    I 

move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  4062)  to  provide  for  acquisition 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  of  the  mass  transit 
bus  system  engaged  in  scheduled  regu- 
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lar  route  operatloDs  In  the  National  Cap- 
ital arM,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 
The  Clerk  read  a«  follows : 
s.  «0« 

Be  it  gncetad  by  tfis  Senate  and  B<nue 
of  R«pre*«nUtivta  of  t^   United  Stmtea  of 
America  In  Congest  oftmbUd, 
wmatx   imm 

SacnoM  1.  Thla  Act  may  b«  clt«d  m  "Ma- 
tionaJ  CapltaJ  Ar«a  Tranait  Aot  of  1973". 
rtATtMMtrt  09  nmoMM  amo  rxjmroma 
Sac.  a.  The  Cengrou  flcdt  that  (1)  an  Mte- 
quate  and  economically  sound  transporta- 
tion syatam  or  syatwna,  lncludlJ:^[  bua  and 
rali  transit,  ■•rrlnf  the  Waablngton  metro- 
politan area  la  eaaentlal  to  commerce  among 
the  aeveral  States,  and  among  such  Statea 
and  the  Dtatrlet  of  Cohimbla.  and  to  the 
health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the  public: 
(3)  economies  and  improvement  of  asrvlee 
will  rssult  trcm  the  unification  of  bus 
transit  aiid  rail  transit  operations  as  well  as 
from  Integration  ot  bus  transit  facilities 
within  the  Washington  metropolitan  area; 
^3)  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  is  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  organlaed  pursuant  to  Interstate  com- 
pact anK>ng  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  oooaent  of  Congress,  to  plan,  develop. 
Onanoe.  and  operate  imi»oved  transit  fa- 
culties In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
transit  aone;  (4)  an  approprlat«  solution  to 
the  current  bus  tranqxNrtatlon  emergency  Is 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  bus  transit 
facllltlss  within  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area:  i5)  the  cost  of  such  public  owner- 
ship should  be  shared  by  the  Pederal  and 
local  governments  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  la  acooidancs  with  the  matching 
formula  authorised  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  TJ.3.C.  1801- 
1613):  and  (6)  to  these  ends  It  is  necessary 
to  enact  the  provisions  hereinafter  aet  forth. 

TITLE  I 

CONSTNT  TO  COKPACT  AMENDICKNT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  consents 
to  amendments  to  articles  XT!  and  XVT  of 
title  III  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  I-14S1  note)  substantlaUj  as  follows: 

1 1 1  Section  56  of  article  XII  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"  I  e;  The  Authority  may  acquire  the  capital 
stocJc  or  transit  facilities  of  any  private  tran- 
sit company  and  may  perform  transit  service. 
Including  service  by  bus  or  similar  motor 
vehicle,  with  transit  facilities  so  acquired,  or 
with  transit  facilities  acquired  pursuant  to 
article  Vn.  section  20.  Upon  acquisition  of 
the  capital  stock  or  the  transit  facilities  of 
any  private  transit  company,  the  Authority 
shall  undertake  the  acquisition  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  capital  stock  or  the  transit 
facilities  of  each  of  the  other  private  transit 
companlee  within  the  aone  requesting  such 
acquisition.  Laclt  of  such  request  however, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  preclude  the  Au- 
thority from  acquiring  the  capital  stock  or 
tha  transit  facilities  of  any  such  company 
pursuant  to  section  82  of  article  XVI." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  82  of  article 
XVI  Is  amended  by  deleting  "or  by  a  private 
transit  company"  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "whenever  such  property  cannot  be 
acquired  by  negotiated  purchase  at  a  price 
satisfactory  to  the  Authority". 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ts  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
into  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia  amendmsnta^  substantially  as  set 
forth  above,  to  tUla  III  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact with  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 


ACQUismoN  or  parvATX  bt76  companixs  opcaAT- 
INO  wrrHiN  THK  WASBurarON  Mrraopou- 

r*K  ASXA 

Sac.  102.  (a)  Based  on  the  findings  set 
forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  It  Is  the  sense 
at  the  Congress  thst  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  (hereafter  m 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Transit  Author- 
ity") should  Initiate  negotiations  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  ownership  of  DC.  Transit 
Systsm.  Incorporated  <  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Washington,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  Coach 
Company),  the  Alexandria,  Barcroft.  and 
Washmgton  Transit  Company,  and  the  WMA 
Transit  Company  for  acquisition  by  the 
Transit  Authority  of  capital  stock  or  facil- 
ities, plant,  equipment,  real  and  personal 
property  of  such  bus  companies  of  whatever 
nature,  whether  owned  directly  or  Indirectly, 
used  or  useful  for  mass  transportation  by 
b\i8  of  passengers  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  It  is  further  the  sense  oi 
the  Congress  that  representatives  of  the 
Transit  Authority  should  participate  in  any 
labor  contract  negotiations  undertaken  prior 
to  acquisition  by  the  Transit  Authority  of 
such  bus  companlsa 

(b)  The  franchise  to  operate  a  system  of 
mass  transportation  of  passengers  for  hire 
granted  to  DC.  Transit  S>'Stem.  Incorporated, 
by  the  Aot  of  July  34,  195«  (70  Stat.  598) 
is  hereby  canceled,  effective  upon  the  date 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
the  Transit  Authority  acquires  the  transit 
facilities  of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Incorpo- 
rated. 

(c)(1)  The  Transit  Authority,  and  any 
transit  company  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Transit  Authority,  may  operate  charter  serv- 
ice by  bus  in  accordance  with  title  in  of 
Uie  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Bagulatlon  Compact  only  between  any  point 
within  the  transit  zone  and  any  point  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  or  Virginia,  or  a  point 
within  260  miles  of  the  Zero  Mile  Stone  lo- 
oated  on  the  Ellipse. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "transit  zone"  means  the  area  des- 
ignated In  section  3  of  title  m  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regula- 
tion Compact. 

(d)  D.C.  Transit  System,  Incorporated,  a 
oorporatlon  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may — • 

(1)  continue  to  exist  as  such  a  corpora- 
Uon  and  amend  Its  charter  In  any  manner 
provided  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(2)  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act  In  respect  to  a  change  of  its  name:  and 

(8)  become  Incorporated  or  reincorporated 
m  any  manner  provided  under  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  so 
as  to  cause  or  require  the  corporate  dissolu- 
tion of  D.C.  Transit  System.  Incorporated. 
TTTLZ  n 
DisraicT  or  coLtrxBiA  attthosizations 

Sac.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorlised  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  for  payment  to 
It  of  the  District's  share  of  the  cost  to  the 
Transit  Authority  of  acquiring — 

(1)  the  private  bus  companies  referred  to 
in  section  loa(a)  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  any  rolling  stock,  real  estate,  or  othsr 
capital  resources  required  for  the  operation 
of  bus  service  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
altlier  at  the  tixat  ot  acquisition  of  such  bus 
oompanles  or  at  some  future  time. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  June  9,  1998  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  9- 
220)  (relating  to  the  borrowing  authority  of 
the  District  of  Columbia),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Loans  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  ssctlon 


210(a)  of  the  National  Capital  Area  Traaut 
Actofl»T2."  

TTTIJE  in 

mrANcnra 

Sac.  301.  Transit  Autbortty,  tor  th«  pv. 
pose  of  effecting  the  aogqlaWon  of  ths  m^ 
transit  bus  system  or  systaaas  as  contsm- 
plated  by  this  Aot,  togsthsr  with  such  im- 
provetnsnts  cor  raplaosmant  of  aoquiisd 
equipment  and  faotUtlaa  aa  may  bs  fooad 
nsosasary  or  dsslraUe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereafter  In  this  tltls  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  In  conjimctton 
with  such  acquisition  and  within  a  reason- 
aMe  time  thereafter,  not  to  exceed  six 
months.  Is  eligible  for  capital  grant  assjst- 
anoe  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  For  tbli 
purpose,  the  Transit  Authority  shaa  be  coa- 
sldered  a  "local  public  body"  within  tb« 
meaning  of  that  section  and,  accordingly, 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  and  approve 
capital  grsnt  assistance  to  the  Transit  Au- 
thority in  the  maximum  amount  provided 
for  In  the  Urtaan  Mass  lYansportatlon  Act 
of  1964  toward  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  such 
bus  system  or  systems.  Including  the  cost  of 
improTsments  to  or  replaoemant  oi  ac 
qulrsd  equipment  and  facilities  approved 
by  the  Sacrstary  In  junction  with  such 
acquisition.  Such  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  funds  available  to  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Transp>ortatlon. 

Sao.  302.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  should  d»- 
termlne  that  immediate  action  U  urgently 
required  to  protect  the  public  interest  In 
the  National  Capital  area,  be  may  waive 
any  or  all  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (except  section 
18(c)  thereof) ,  and  immediately  grant  to  the 
Transit  Authority  from  funds  available  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  TTansportatioD 
such  sums  as  are  contemplated  under  sec- 
tion 301. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  determining  that 
Immediate  action  is  necessary  m  the  public 
Interest  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  may.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  advance  from 
funds  available  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  such  funds  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  payment  to  the  Transit 
Authority  to  provide  temporary  financing  for 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the 
mass  transit  bus  system  or  systems  contem- 
plated by  this  Act,  together  with  associated 
improvements  to  or  replacement  of  acquired 
equipment  and  facilities,  which  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  Act.  For  this  purpose,  such 
advance  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  loan 
made  under  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Funds  advanced 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  "other  than  Pederal  funds"  within  the 
nManlng  of  section  4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  advance  funds 
under  this  section  until  he  has  determined 
that  the  Transit  Authority  has  the  capacity 
and  ability  to  arraxige  for  repayment  of  such 
advance  In  accordance  with  section  303  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  303.  The  advance  authorized  under 
section  303(b)  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Transit 
Authority  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  of  the  Dspartmsnt  of  Trans- 
portation from  contributions  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  local  government  Jur- 
isdictions or  from  other  non -Federal  sources 
as  may  be  available  to  the  Transit  Authority 
and  which  were  not  estimated  to  be  available 
for  flnancmg  the  mass  transit  rail  rapid  sys- 
tem authorlasd  by  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1969.  Repayment  of 
such  advance  may  be  deferred  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  at  the  request  of  the 
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TrMBit  Authority,  but  not  beyond  the  end  of 
^ZTflscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  In 
whicTthe  advance  was  mads.  Repayment 
ThAU  be  made  with  Interest  at  a  rata  to  be 
Sitermlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
^culated  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
^t  forth  in  section  3(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
f;ia«>ortatlon  Act  of  1964.  Principal  and 
in^iMt  repaid  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
Slredlted  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Fund  and  shaU  be  consldwred  a  restora- 
t^  of  obligatlonal  authority  avaUabls  to 
ths  Secretary  under  section  4(c)  of  the  Ur- 
(,,11  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1904. 
TITLK  IV 
SBC  401.  (»)  The  United  SUtss  Dlstrlot 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  hsTS 
complete  and  excltwlve  Jurisdiction  over  any 
nro<»edlng8  by  the  Transit  Authority  for  the 
condemnation  of  property,  wherever  situated, 
of  DC  Transit  System,  Incorporated  (In- 
cluding its  subsidiary,  the  Washington,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  Coach  Company),  the 
Alexandria.  Barcroft.  and  Washington 
Transit  Company,  and  the  WMA  Transit 
company.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  Insti- 
tuted and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  provlsUma 
of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  13  of  title  16. 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  except  that  the 
court  may  appoint  a  conamisslon  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  71A(h)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  In  connection  with  the 
Issue  of  compensation  arising  out  of  any  such 
proceedings. 

(b)  Any  such  condemnation  proceedings 
shall  be  commenced  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Transit  Authority,  by  filing  with  the  United 
states  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlCt  of  Co- 
lumbia a  complaint  and  declaration  of  talcing 
contaming  a  description  of  the  land  and 
other  assets  to  be  taken,  together  with  a  sum 
of  money  deposited  with  the  registrar  of  B«ch 
court  in  accordance  with  the  appUcable  pro- 
visions ol  law  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Upon  sucti  filing  and  deposit, 
title  to  the  posnsslon  of  the  assets  described 
in  any  such  complaint  and  declaration  of 
taking  shall  pass. to  the  Transit  A^hortty 
and  the  value  of  the  assets  so  acquired  shall 
be  determined  as  of  that  date. 

(c)  The  trial  of  any  suoh  condemnation 
proceedings  shall  be  a  preferred  causs  and 
shall  be  commenced  at  the  earliest  date  con- 
venient to  the  cotirt. 

(d)  Any  proceeding  brought  by  the  Transit 
Authority  under  this  section  agalnat  the 
Alexandria.  Barcroft,  and  Washington  Transit 
Company  shall  be  transferred,  upon  motion 
made  by  such  Transit  Company,  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  and  such  district  court 
shall  have,  upon  such  transfer,  complete  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  stich  proceeding. 
Any  action  brought  by  the  Transit  Authority 
under  this  section  against  the  WMA  Transit 
Company,  shall  be  transferred,  upon  motion 
made  by  the  WMA  Transit  Company,  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland,  and  such  district  court  shall 
have,  upon  such  transfer,  complete  and  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  such  proceeding. 

TITLE  V 
Atmrr  and  revtiw 
Sbc.  501.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
records,  papers,  and  accounts  and  ojseratlons 
of  the  Transit  Authority,  and  any  company 
with  which  the  Transit  Authority  Is  conduct- 
ing negotiations  under  this  Act,  and  any 
company  eligible  to  receive  or  receiving  any 
funds  authorized  by  this  Aot.  The  Comp- 
troller General  is  authorized  to  Inspect  any 
facility  or  real  or  personal  property  of  the 
Transit  Authority  or  of  such  companies. 


TTTTiB  VI 
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ASLINCTON    CEMmST    Aim    SUmiBOWIAN    STA- 
TIOHS 

Sac.  601.  Ths  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  ot  l»e0.  approved  December  9.  1969 
(83  Stat.  320)  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th« 
following  new  saotlon: 

"Sac.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  noaks  paymsnts  to  the  Transit 
Authority  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  req- 
uisitioned from  time  to  time  by  the  Transit 
Authority  sufficient.  In  the  aggregate,  to 
flnasice  the  cost  of  designing,  constructing, 
and  eqmM>tx>g  d)  a  raU  rapid  traxialt  sta- 
tku  partlaUy  vmder  Memorial  Drive  designad 
to  serve  the  Arlington  Cemetery  with  two  en- 
trances surfacing  adjacent  to  the  sidewalks 
north  and  south  of  Memorial  Drive  and  east 
of  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  and  (2)  an  ad- 
ditional entrance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north- 
east end  of  the  Smithsonian  Station  surfae- 
Ing  on  the  Mall  south  of  Adams  Drive;  except 
thst  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  paymsnts 
ShaU  not  exceed  •7,386.000. 

•(b)  There  are  auth<»laed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed  IT,- 
38J.0OO  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  appropriations  authorized  in  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  requiring  contributions  by 
the  local  governments  and  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ap]?roprlatlons  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 3(c)   thereof." 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  I*  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

PARLIAMXNTAKT     INQOTSY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speafcer.  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

ft  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  biUf 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sj)e*ker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thanJt  the  Speaker. 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNBTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
biU  is  substanUaily  what  the  House  con- 
sidered on  Wednesday,  October  11;  it  is 
quite  comparable.  In  fact,  the  bill  before 
the  House  a  few  days  ago  was  H H.  18724, 
which  would  have,  as  this  does,  estab- 
lished a  public  transit  bus  system  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  That  bill  was  called 
up  imder  suspension  of  the  rules,  and 
it  failed  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

The  only  substantial  change  in  the 
bill  now  before  us  from  the  one  that 
was  before  the  House  a  few  days  ago  is 
the  condemnation  procedure  that  will 
be  followed  in  the  courts  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  transit  systems  In  the  event 
that  WMATA  and  the  private  bus  com- 
panies fall  in  their  negotiaticos. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  three- 
judge  Pederal  court  for  all  three  jurls- 
dlctlcMis  in  the  metropolitan  area,  that 
is,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mar>'land, 
and  Virginia.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  the  matter  shaU  be  heard  before 
one  district  judge  with  power  to  appoint 
commissioners,  to  aid  in  the  condemna- 
tion details,  if  the  Judge  sees  fit  to  refer 
the  matter  to  such  commissioners. 

TTie  bUl  has  been  well  and  fully  de- 
bated heretofore  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  and  I  see  no  good  purpose 
served  at  this  late  hour  in  debating  it  fur- 
ther. 


I  will  be  happy  to  yield  time  to  some 
Member  If  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  FRAS£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th*' 
gentleman  yiald? 

Mr.  ABEBPWTHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mtaneeota  such  time  as  h« 
mayconatKne. 

Mr.  FRA8ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the    gentleman   from    Mississippi    (Mr. , 
Abcrnkthy.!  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  just  would  l&e  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  was  not  here  during  the  debate  on 
the  Mil  that  came  up  a  few  days  ago,  but ; 
I  trould  only  like  to  imprees  on  the  Men-  - 
bers  of  the  House  the  serloiwriess  of  the*^^ 
bus  problem  here  In  the  District,  and  in 
the  adjoining  areas.  I  dlsUke,  I  think  u 
much  as  anyone,  ths  record  established 
by  the  present  owner  ol  the  D.C.  Transit 
System,  but  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything.; 
about  that. 

If  we  do  not  act  now,  ererj'one  who  is 
concerned  with  our  transit  problems 
fears  there  will  be  a  real  collapse  of  the 
system  before  Congress  can  come  back 
next  Janyary.  They  fear  that  there  might 
be  a  total  collapse  of  bus  transportation 
in  the  area. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  really  urge 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  think  very 
carefully  before  opposing  this  legislation 
because,  a«ain,  I  saj-  they  may  leave  the 
District  without  transportation,  and 
that  would  be  a  real  disaster. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  friASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

tltr.  atJtJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  jiddlng, 
and  1  wotild  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  colleagues  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Ntisnt)  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  which  he  expressed 
his  deep  regret  that  because  of  una  vol  li- 
able commitments  back  in  Minnesota  he 
could  not  be  here  today.  But  this  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  minority  leader 
I  Mr.  Cftmaj)  R.  Po«r»>  which  has  been  re- 
produced and  in  it  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nxlsxh)  strongly  urges 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  MlniMsota  (Mr.  FitAaui  is 
very  close  to  his  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota ( Mr.  Nelskn  )  and  also  knows  of  Mr. 
NtLstN  s  strong  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

HouBK  or  RxraESKNTArrvas, 
Wcuhington.  D.C,  October  14,  ItVt. 
Hon.  OcsAU)  ^cma. 

Minority  Leader,  House  of  Repretent^ivet, 
Waahinyton.  DjO. 
Dkab  Jnutr:  I  regret  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  return  to  Minnesota  late  Friday 
night  because  of  certain  commitments  I  had 
back  In  my  District.  However,  I  have  dic- 
tated this  letter  by  telephooe  to  express  my 
hope  for  favorable  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  4002,  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  acquisition  by  the  Washington 
Mstropdltan  Area  Transit  Authority  of  the 
mass  transit  bus  system  engaged  In  sched- 
uled regular  route  operations  In  the  national 
capital  area. 

As  you  know.  earUer  this  week  ths  Houss 
version  of  the  bus  acquisition  bill.  HJt.  16724. 
was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin  of  11  votes 
imder  the  rales  of  suspension  that  provided 
that  It  required  two-thirds  of  those  present 
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aad  voting.  Had  we  b««n  able  to  have  our 
regulAT  District  Committee  Day  on  October  9, 
1072,  »  bare  majority  would  bSTe  be«n  all 
thKt  would  hare  been  neeeaary  and,  of 
cotirae,  the  bill  would  have  paeeed.  Aa  It  la 
now.  tbe  Congre—  having  enacted  leglalatlon 
to  provide  for  a  subw«y  ayafeem  and  having 
also  enacted  legislation  for  Ita  financing  ao 
as  to  provide  a  subway  ssstem  tor  tlM  entire 
national  capital  area,  we  now  find  that  the 
last  neceaaary  piece  of  legislation  to  carry 
through  the  maaa  transit  (q>eratlona  la  a  bin 
to  provide  for  this  bus  s^atem  aoqulaltlttn. 

It  would  be  unfortxinate  In  the  extrexDa 
If  this  fliutl  neceaaary  ptaca  of  legislation 
could  not  be  acted  on  favorably  In  this  sea- 
skMi.  It  la  my  opinion  that  failure  lo  act 
now  could  well  precipitate  other  problems 
aftar  the  Congress  adjourns  that  would  cause 
great  inconvenience  to  the  reetdenta  of  the 
entire  Waahlngton  metropolitan  area. 

I  have  worked  cloaely  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee Cliamnan.  Oongreaaman  Cabell,  of 
Texaa  tn  enact  this  legislation,  and  both  he 
and  I  a.e  in  agreenMct  that  the  pasaage  of 
3.  4043  Is  in  Che  public  Interest,  and  I  cer- 
tainly urge  Its  passage. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  youia. 

Anchxk  Snmmn, 
Member  of  Congret*. 

I  migbt  also  state  that  I  know  col- 
leagues win  be  pleased  that  the  track  re- 
moval costs  and  any  retirement  fund 
inadequacy  to  place  it  on  a  sound  footing 
for  transit  employees  will  be  treated  as 
liabilities  considered  by  WMATA  in  ne- 
gotiatioo£  for  purphase  with  the  transit 
companies  and  by  the  courts  In  any  con- 
demnation proceedings.  Thl£  Is  treated 
In  detail  in  the  Senate  report  and  the 
debate  in  that  body  which  took  place 
today. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  know  that  U  Mr.  Nel- 
siN  were  here  today  he  would  strongly 
support  this  leglslaUon. 

I  think  the  lesLslatlon  has  very  broad 
support  from  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  again  I  strongly 
urge  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHELL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senate  bill  S.  4062 — bus  sys- 
tems acquisition  by  WMATA — under  the 
heading  "Condemnation  Procedure"  on 
page  6,  states  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
granting  to  the  Transit  Authority  the  power 
to.  and  the  Transit  Authority  shall  not,  as- 
sume or  otherwise  acquire  any  of  the  Ilabll- 
itlee.  either  contingent  or  actual,  on  DC. 
Transit  System.  Ino. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  takeover  of  an 
operating  compjmy,  there  are  many  lia- 
bilities and  expenses,  which  must  be  as- 
sumed and  adjustment  made  therefor 
by  the  company  taking  over  operation. 
This  is  true  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tions that  may  take  place  between  Tran- 
sit Authority  and  D.C.  Transit. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  the  Transit 
.Authority  shall  take  over  certain  liabili- 
ties, however,  the  Transit  Authority  will 
be  allowed  credit  for  them  against  the 
purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Transit 
.A.uthority. 

Therefore  the  Transit  Authority  must 
be  permitted  to  assume  certain  of  these 
liabilities,  providing,  however,  that  in 
assuming  them  provision  Is  made  for 
compensation  to  the  Transit  Authority 
by  D.C.  Transit  Syrtem. 

Nothing  contained  In  the  Senate  re- 
port on  this  point  should  be  construed 
as    prohibiting    the    Transit    Authority 


from  assuming  UablliUes  of  D.C.  Transit 
providing  the  Authority  is  paid  com- 
pensation therefor  by  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  4062  and  urge  its  speedy 
passage.  Although  differing  In  some  re- 
spects from  the  House  version,  this  bill 
is  a  necessary'  measure  to  establish  a 
sound,  modem  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem for  the  National  Capital  area.  It  is 
unfortunate,  indeed,  that  H.R.  16724 
failed  by  such  a  narrow  margin  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  last  Wednesday, 
but  I  am  confident  final  action  will  be 
completed  on  the  Senate  bill  by  the  close 
of  business  today. 

Since  it  was  not  In  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  before  the  House  earlier 
this  week,  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  some  disturbing  language  in 
the  Senate  report.  In  that  report,  under 
the  heading  "Condemnation  procedure," 
the  Senate  committee  asserts  that — 

Nothing  In  thU  Act  shaU  be  construed  as 
granting  to  the  Transit  Authority  the  power 
to,  and  the  Transit  Authority  shall  not,  as- 
sume or  otherwise  acquire  any  of  the  llablll- 
tlea.  either  contingent  or  actual,  of  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc. 

Unless  this  language  is  qualified  in  the 
legislative  history,  such  a  restriction 
could  well  hinder  the  negotiation  of  a 
contract  between  the  Transit  Authority 
and  the  transit  company  operators — a 
contr£w:t  which  I  understand  is  ap- 
proaching fruition  after  months  of  nego- 
tiation. It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
some  operating  liabilities — such  as  labor 
contracts,  pension  funds,  fuel  and  tire 
contracts,  et  cetera — are  normally  as- 
sumable  liablhties  in  takeovers  such  as 
this  and  the  Transit  Authority  should  be 
permitted  by  this  legislation  to  assume 
them,  with  the  provision  for  adequate 
compensation  to  the  Transit  Authority 
from  the  DC.  Transit  System. 

Simply  by  adding  the  plirase  'unless 
compensation  is  paid  therefor  by  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.  to  the  Transit 
Authority,"  the  problem  created  by  the 
Senate  report  language  can  be  alleviated. 
Clearly,  the  Transit  Authority  should 
not  be  in  the  position  of  assuming  ex- 
traordinary liabilities,  but  the  assump- 
tion of  usual  liabilities  is  common  and  to 
prevent  such  assumption  in  this  case 
might  well  jeopardize  a  contract  on 
which  so  much  time  and  effort  has  been 
spent  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  pro- 
test against  this  legislation.  As  presently 
worded  this  bill  provides  for  a  bail -out 
of  the  mismanaged  D.C.  Transit  System 
with  a  tremendous  gain  to  the  manage- 
ment and  a  heavy  loss  to  the  public.  Tliis 
bill  pays  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk  entirely  too 
much,  since  he  has  obligations  imder  the 
existing  franchise  contracts  to  remove 
rails  and  repair  streets,  which  exceed  the 
value  of  any  assets  remainmg  in  the  D.C. 
Transit  System. 

"Hie  present  buses  and  equipment  and 
facilities  of  the  D.C.  Transit  System  have 
already  been  paid  for  by  the  users  of  the 
transportation  system. 

We  owe  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk  nothing— 
but  the  back  of  our  hands. 

Itie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  l^Usslssippi,  (m, 
ABMKrrHT)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S.  4062. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EvldenUv 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  aL 
sent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  c&U 
the  roll. 

The  question   was   taken: 


and  there 


were— yeas  184,  nays  60,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  186,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  449) 

YEAS— 184 

Abemethy 

Foley 

Mills.  Md. 

Abe\ig 

Ford. 

Mlnl«h 

Adams 

WlUlam  D. 

Mink 

Addabbo 

Porsythe 

Mitchell 

Arends 

Fraser 

Moorhead 

Asptnall 

Prellnghuysen   Moeher 

BadUlo 

Oarmatz 

Myers 

Barrett 

Gettyi 

Natcher 

Bennett 

Oonzalez 

NertTi 

Bergland 

Orasso 

NU 

BetU 

Gray 

Obey 

BevUl 

areen.Pa. 

O'Hara 

Bieeter 

Qrunn 

CKonskl 

Bingham 

Oubser 

O'NaUl 

Blackburn 

Oude 

Passznan 

Blanton 

Hagan 

Patten 

BUtnlk 

Halpem 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Hammer- 

Perkins 

Bradcmas 

scbmldt 

Pettis 

Bray 

Hansen.  Idaho  Plokls 

Breaux 

Harrington 

Poage 

Brooks 

Hastings 

Preyer,  N.c. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Prtee.  m. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Qule 

Broyhill,  ffTO. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Bangel 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Beld 

Biufca,  lilaaa. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Burton 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Rhodes 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

HUUs 

Rlegle 

Camp 

Hogan 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Holifleld 

Rodlno 

Camay 

Hoamer 

Boe 

Carter 

Jarman 

Booney,  Pa. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Johnson.  Calil 

'■  Boaenthal 

Caderberg 

Jones.  Ala. 

Boy 

Chamberlain 

Karth 

Roybal 

Chlaholm 

Kastemneler 

Sarhanes 

Clausen, 

Kaaan 

Baylor 

DcxiH. 

Boheuer 

CoUiar 

Kluczynskl 

Bcbwengel 

Conable 

Koch 

Stanton, 

Conover 

Kyroe 

J.wmiam 

Conyera 

Landnim 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Ooughlin 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Culver 

Lent 

Stokes 

Oanlelson 

Uoyd 

etubblefleld 

Davis,  da. 

McClory 

Siilllvan 

delaOarza 

McCloskey 

Taylor 

Dent 

Mclwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Dlgga 

lUrtil 

Ware 

Donobue 

UcKkj 

Whalen 

Downing 

McKevltt 

WbaUey 

Driaaa 

White 

duPont 

McMillan 

Wiggins 

Eckhardt 

Madden 

Williams 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mahon 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards.  Oallf 

Mathlaa.  Oallf. 

Wilson. 

Bllberg 

Mathtn.  Oa. 

Charles  H. 

Erlenbom 

MaazoU 

Wyatt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Yates 

PJndley 

Metcalfe 

Young,  Tex. 

Flood 

MlUs.  Ark. 
NAYS— 60 

ZahlocU 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Orlfflths 

Montgomery 

Archer 

HaU 

Pike 

Brinkley 

Harsha 

Powell 

Bvirleeon.  Tex. 

Heinz 

Rallsback 

Clawaon,  Del 

Hutchinson 

Rarlck 

Cleveland 

Jonas 

Robtnnnn.  Va. 

Oolmer 

Jones.  N.C. 

Ruppe 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kyi 

Ruth 

Dellenback 

Landgrebe 

St  Oermain 

Dennis 

Latta 

Satterfleld 

Oom 

Long.  Md. 

Schneebell 

Dulakl 

Lujan 

Sebelliu 

Duncan 

McColllflter 

Shrlver 

Eshleman 

McOade 

Slack 

Flynt 

Mallary 

Smith,  OaUf. 

FTey 

Mann 

Spence 

Oaydoe 

Miller.  Ohio 
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^T"i^ 


Wampler 
Whltten 


StanteO'^ 
Jamas  V. 
.jiague.  Oallf 

TV****  

ANSWXRKD  "PRBSKWr 

Ooodllng 

NOT  VOTINO^lSe 


Wyman 
^     Toung,  na. 
Zlon 


Abbltt 
Xtxjuresk 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif.  „, 
Aodsraon,  111' 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aabbrook 
Ashley 

Bsker 

Baring 

Beglch 

Belcher 

Bell 

Biaggl 

Boland 

BoUing 

Bow 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Broiaman 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Cabell 

calery 

Carey,  N.Y. 

CeUer 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

CoUlns.ni. 

CoUlns.Tex. 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Crane 

Curlln 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlagell 

Dow 

Etowdy 

Dwyer 

ESch 

Evans,  Colo. 
FssceU 
Pish 
Fisher 


Plowesa 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Oallflnnaklfi 

Gallagher 

Olalmo 

Oibbons 

Ooldwater 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert  ■ 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungata 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 


Lon^^a. 

MeClure 

McConnack 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Maodonald. 


MSiUlard 

Martm 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MlUer,  CaUf . 

Mlnahall 

Mizell 

MoUohan 

^inagan 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 


Nichols 

Patman 

PeUy 

Peyaer 

Plmle 

Podell 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Roberta 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roatenkowakl 

Zftouah 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Sandman 

Scharle 

Bchmltz 

Soott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

SUMS 

SlBk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Tbompeon,  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

UdaU 

Van  Deer lln 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

WlUtahurst 

WldnaU 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydlor 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  hi  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Aimunzlo  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ne<w 
Jersey  for,   with  Mr.  Hubert   against. 

Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr. 
Waggoiuier  against. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Monagan  for.  with  Mr. 
Delaney  against. 

Mr.  Beglch  and  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  against. 

Mr.  Caiey  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Biaggl  for, 
with  Mr.  Alexander  against. 

Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  CeUer  for,  with  Mr. 
Byron  against. 

Mr.  Cotter  and  Mr.  DiogeU  for.  with  Mr. 
Chappell  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  and  Mr.  Fulton  for,  with  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jereey  against. 

Mr.  Gtalino  and  Mr.  Puqua  for.  with  Mr. 
Denholm  against. 

Mr.  Hanley  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for, 
with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 


Mr.  Leggett  and  Mr.  McOormack  for,  with 
Mr.  nowvra  against. 

Mr.   Moss  and  Mr.   Randall   for,   with  Mr. 
Maodonald  of  Masaachusctts  agalxtst. 

Mr.  Stkes  and  Mr.  Stak  for,  with  Mr.  Mol- 
loban  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  Staggars  for, 
with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Stuckey  for,  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowskl  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  and   Mr.  TTdall   for, 
with  Mr.  Shlptoy  agalnat. 

Mr.  Wnght  and  Mr.  Mlkva  for,  with  Mr. 
Steed  against. 

Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr. 
Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Ashley 
for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California  against. 

Mr.   Keating  and  Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with 
Ms.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  and  Mr.  Orover  for,  with  Mr. 
BuillBon  of  Missouri  against. 

Mr.  MalUlard  and  Mr.  Oonte  for,  with  Mr. 
Baker  against. 

Mr.    Johnson    of    Pennsylvania    and    Mr. 
Frensel  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld  against 

Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Harvey  tar,  with  Mr. 
Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Miaell  and  Mr.  Nelsen  for.  with  Mr. 
Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  aixd  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  for, 
with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Springer  and  Mr.  Steele  for,  with  Mr. 
Wvdler  against. 

Mr.  Talcott  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin 
for,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Veysey  and  Mr.  Winn  for,   with  Mr. 
WldnaU  against. 

Mr.    Zwach    and    Mr.    Clay    for,   with    Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  Abourezk  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois 
for.  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  and  Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with 
Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Kee  and  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington 
for.  with  Mr.  Hunt  against. 

Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Selberllng  for.  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  and  Mr.  Vlgorlto  for,  with 
Mr.  Eatb  against. 

Mr.  Curlln  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 
for,  with  Mr.  Whltehurst  against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  and  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania 
for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Aspln  and  Mr.  Dow  for,  with  Mr.  Mayne 
against. 

Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  HamUton  for,  with  Mr. 
Mlnahall  against. 

Mr.  Oibbons  and  Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Hungate  and  Mr.  Jiicobs  for.  with  Mr. 
Rousselot  against. 

Mr.  Melcher  and  Mr.  MUler  of  California 
for,  with  Mr.  Shoup  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  IlimoU  for. 
with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  and  Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr. 
Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Rousb  and  Mr.  Runnels  for.  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Symington  and  Mr.  Yatron  for.  with 
Mr.  Qulilen  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Brotzsnan. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  1111- 
nolB. 

Mr.  Kvans  of  Colorado  with  Mr  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Qallflanakls  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 


Mr.  PxmccLL  with  Mr.  Terry 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  RoncaUo  with  Mr.  McEwan. 

Mr.  Thone  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  ArtBOoa. 

Mr.  Schmltz  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announoed 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OE^TERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ABEFINETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  obj  ec  tlon . 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  ha\'e  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  pertaining 
to  the  retirement  of  the  following  Con- 
gressmen from  Mississippi:  Messrs.  Col- 
UKR.  Abernithy.  and  Ourmr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MBB6AOE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills.  Joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

R.B.  7003.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  judgment  funds  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  c^  C^lahoma: 

H  H  8973.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

H.R.  103S4.  An  act  to  release  ceruin  re- 
strictions on  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
recreational  development  and  for  the  protac- 
tlon  of  natxiral  reeourcea  at  fish  and  wildlife 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

H3..  11S63.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  to  waive  em- 
ployee deductions  for  Federal  Bmployeea' 
Group  Life  Insurance  purpoeee  durliig  a 
I>eriod  of  erroiieous  removal  or  suspension: 

H.R.  131&8.  An  act  to  name  a  bridge  acroes 
a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor.  Calif.,  the 
"Oeorge  P.  Mlller-Lelsnd  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge"; 

H.B.  1S763.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  25, 
title  44.  United  Statee  Oode,  to  provide  for 
two  additional  members  of  the  National  Uls- 
torloal  Publlcatlona  Onrnmlsalon,  and  for 
other  purpoeea; 

HS..  1S9S6.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Oolumbla  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  IBM  to 
Increase  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revisions 
In  the  retirement  benefits  of  public  sohooi 
teachers,  and  for  other  purpoeee: 

H,B.  10804.  An  act  to  rename  the  MlneoU 
Dam  and  Lake  as  the  Carl  L.  Sstes  Dam  and 
Lake: 

H.B.  17088.  An  act  desUnatlng  the  Oakley 
Reaarrolr  on  the  Saugamon  River  at  Decatur, 
m.,  as  the  WlUlam  L.  ^ringar  lAke; 
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KJ.  Has.  913.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congrea  to  an  agre«m«nt  b«tw«en 
•he  States  of  Nortb  Carolina  and  Virginia 
establishing  their  lateral  seaward  boundary: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  710.  RMolutlon  extending  the 
meetings  and  felicitations  of  Congreaa  to  the 
.\merlcan  Public  Health  Association  on  the 
>ccaaV>n  of  tba  100th  anniversary  at  Its 
rounding:  and 

H.  Con.  Rea.  718.  Concurrent  reaolution 
providing  for  the  reprinting  of  additional 
copies  of  House  Report  9^1619,  entitled 
"Securities  Industry  Study." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
:  equest«d.  a  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R.  13396.  An  act  to  authoriM  an  increase 
:a  land  acquisition  funds  for  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
ocher  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S  1198.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire  to  review  as  to  Its  sultabUlty 
for  preservation  as  wilderness  the  are*  com- 
monly Itnown  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area  In 
the  3tate  of  Colorado: 

3.  1462.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dUftrlbu- 
ilon  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes 
of  SlQias  Indians  of  their  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  ludgments  In  favor  of 
'he  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  142 
and   359.   and   for  oth«r  purposes: 

3  3368.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cer- 
-air.  small  vessels  In  tTnlted  States  fisheries: 

3  3534.  An  act  to  aatand  the  provisions  of 
•he  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1M4.  as  amendad; 

3  3943.  An  act  to  amand  the  Public  BuUd- 
ings  .\ct  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  clrlc  center  in  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Colombia,   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoiHiced  that  the 
Senate  agreee  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dl«agreelng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  3230; 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Asslniboine 
Trlb«8  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  279-A.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disaerreelng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (8.  141) 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  the  Fossil 
Butte  National  Monimient  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  me68a«:e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Eigrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hoi»e  to  the  bill  (8.  1852) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and   New   Jersey,   and   for   other   pur- 

P0668. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
.mlttee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3419) 
entitled  "An  act  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  from 


hazardous  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,B. 
19654)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,B. 
l7034)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments  Nos.  10,  18. 
23.  24.  61,  70  and  76. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3876)  entiUed 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  clearing  agencies  and 
transfer  agents,  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Uniform  Securities  Laws, 
and  for  other  purposes. '  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Williaks.  Mr.  PROxunz, 
Mr,  MoNDALB,  Mr.  Brwrnrrr,  and  Mr. 
TofWBR  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  amendment  No.  2  to 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  50M.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  flscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
Flammable  Fabrlos  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  IS375.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19M 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  flscal  year 
1973. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  biH  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

3.  1478.  An  act  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  premarket  testing  of  new 
chemical  substances  and  to  provide  for 
screening  of  the  results  of  such  testing  prior 
to  commercial  production,  to  require  testing 
of  certain  existing  chemical  substances,  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  the  vise  and  dis- 
tribution of  chemical  substances,  and  tor 
other  puiposas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

3.  4062.  An  act  to  provide  for  acquisition 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  of  the  mass  transit  bits  systems 
engaged  In  scheduled  regular  route  opera- 
tions In  the  National  Capital  area,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


FISHERMBN'S  PROTBCflTVE  ACT 

Mr.  DE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  loffn^r 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  blQ 
I  H.R.  14385)  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows^ 
HJl.  14388 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  7  of  the  Plshermea'i 
Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  tJ.8.C.  19T7(e)), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"((e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  until  July  1,  1977.". 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (I)  of  subsection  (f)  at 
section  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967  (22  UJ3.C.  1977  (f)(1)),  la  amended 
CO  read  a«  follows: 

"(1)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secrc- 
tary  of  Commstce.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  aSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DK  L*  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
section  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  program  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  losses — other 
than  fines,  license  fees,  registration  fees, 
and  other  direct  costs  which  are  reim- 
bursable through  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  section  3  of  the  act — ^incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  seizure  of  a  U.S.  commercial 
ftshing  vessel  by  a  foreign  coimtr^'  on 
the  basis  of  rights  or  claims  in  territorial 
waters  or  on  the  high  seas  which  are  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  Section 
7  provides  that  any  owner  of  a  United 
States  commercial  flrtilng  vessel,  upon 
application,  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  such  coverage  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  agreement  would  provide  for 
guarantee  payments  to  participattog 
vessel  owners  to  cover  such  things  aa 
damage,  destruction,  loss,  or  confiscation 
of  the  vessel,  fishing  gear  or  other  equip- 
ment, dockage  and  utility  fees,  payment 
to  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  market 
value  of  fish  confiscated  or  spoiled  dur- 
ing the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  pay- 
rrtent  to  owners  and  crew  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  gross  income  lost 
as  the  result  of  the  seizure  or  detention. 

The  act  established  a  separate  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury  out  of  which 
claims  would  be  paid.  The  authority  to 
carry  out  this  program  will  expire  Feb- 
ruary 8,  .1973. 

Since  its  inception  on  February  9, 
1969.  the  program  has  met  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  and  interest  by  the 
U.S.  commercial  fishing  industry.  Guar- 
antee agreements  numbering  46  were 
effected  for  fiscal  year  1969,  86  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  214  for  flscal  year  1971,  and 
213  as  of  June  15,  1972,  for  flscal  year 

1972.  Of  the  213  agreements  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  103  are  for  tuna  vessels  and 
110  are  for  shrimp  v«sels. 

H.R.  14385  would  amend  section  7  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
to  extend  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  from  February  8, 

1973.  to  July  1. 1977.  In  addition,  the  bill 
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would  transfer  the  administraUon  of  the 
nro«am  authorized  by  the  act  from  the 
S^Tetary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secre- 
^  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of 
fiMimerce  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
^/Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
this  program  is  paid  for  by  the  partlci- 
oBHiig  vessel  owners  and  the  Federal 
^vemment  on  a  matching  fund  basis, 
the  Federal  share  being  approximately 
40  percent  with  the  vessel  owners'  share 
being  about  60  percent. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  event  this  legislation  is  enacted 
into  law  would  be  approximately  $60,000 

oer  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  14386  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  admlnistra- 
tioQ  and  it  was  unanimously  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  passage  of  H.R,  14385. 
which  amends  section  7  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967.  Basically, 
the  1967  act,  as  amended,  provides  for 
reimbursement  to  those  owners  of  fish- 
ing vessels  illegally  seized  by  foreign 
countries  on  the  basis  of  rights  or  claims 
in  regard  to  their  territorial  waters. 

The  bill  would  merelj'  substitute  Fed- 
eral agency  authority  for  administration 
of  the  act  from  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  Department  of  Commerce  In 
line  with  the  creation  of  NOAA  and  the 
realinement  of  responsibilities  thereto 
under  Reorganization  Plan  Na  4. 

The  bin  would  also  extend  the  life  of 
the  temporary  guarantee  program  from 
1973  to  July  1,  1977.  This  guarantee  pro- 
gram, in  essence,  is  a  form  of  insurance 
against  damage  to  or  confiscation  of  a 
vessel,  equipment,  or  catch,  and  against 
losses  of  income,  due  to  illegal  detention 
of  such  by  a  foreign  country.  Your  com- 
mittee is  extranely  hopeful  that  the  up- 
coming Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  will  bring  a  permanent 
resolution  to  these  Illegal  harassments 
of  American  fishermen  so  that  the  need 
for  the  continuation  of  this  program  will 
cease  to  exist.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, continuation  of  the  program  is 
warranted.  Justified,  and  desirable  pend- 
ing international  resolution  of  this  com- 
plex legal  issue. 

Favorable  sictlon  on  this  measure  will 
send  the  bill  to  the  President  for  enact- 
ment into  law  as  the  other  body  already 
has  passed  an  identical  measure. 

Mr.  Speako:.  this  bill  has  my  ardent 
support,  and  so  far  ••  I  know,  there  is 
no  opposition.  It  Is  an  administration 
bill.  A  similar  bm  has  been  passed  by  the 
other  body.  If  we  pass  this  tonight,  it 
will  be  on  the  way  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA,  I  would  be  very 
h&ppy  to  yi^d  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  would  this  bill  be 
necessary  if  we  had  the  backbone  and 
the  old-fashioned  spirit  that  made 
America  great,  where  we  could  send  a 
"white  fleet"  aroimd  the  world  and.  Skl- 
though  speaking  softly,  caorying  a  big 
czvm — aa96 — part  27 


stick,  and  refuse  to  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  tribute?  I  might  cite  some  of  the 
other  great  Americanisms  of  bygone 
times,  although  the  people  who  are 
'with  it"  today  would  probably  consider 
them  "square." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  if  we  used  gimboat  diplomacy, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  continue  to  pay 
ransom  and  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  order  to  reclaim  our  own  tuna  boats? 
Why  do  we  not  flrst  of  all  take  back 
some  of  the  gunboats  and  destroyers  we 
have  loaned  them  down  there  in  the 
spirit  of  military  training  and  assist- 
ance? And,  secondly,  why  do  we  not  just 
station  one  of  our  cruisers  that  we  have 
had  in  mothballs  down  there?  If  we  did 
that.  I  am  certtdn  they  would  not  be 
raiding  our  fishing  fleets  quite  so  much. 

Has  anybody  thought  about  that,  or 
can  anybody  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
sa>'  to  the  gentleman  this  subject  has 
been  brought  up.  Unfortimately,  this 
committee  has  no  jurisdiction  in  that 
fleld.  If  the  gentleman  would  make  that 
inquiry  of  someone  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  for  example,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  might  ob- 
tain that  information.  We  do  not  deal 
with  that  particular  phase  in  our  juris- 
diction. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  problem  we  are 
up  against.  It  is  one  of  jurisdiction  and 
oversight,  whereas  the  State  Department 
continues  to  lead  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  around 
by  the  nose.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  We  are 
voting  additional  funds. 

Although  certainly  the  fishermen  need 
to  be  protected,  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected physicjdly  instead  of  by  buying  off 
other  nations. 

I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman's 
thinking.  I  would  hope  It  would  be 
possible,  but,  unfortunately,  imder  the 
present  circumstances  it  is  not.  We  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can  and  this  is  the 
only  alternative  we  have  at  this  time. 

I  have  no  fiu^her  requests  for  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

(Mr.  KEITH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GoosLiNG)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  extension  of  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967.  But  I  regret  that  the 
conferees  deleted  the  so-called  Kennedy 
amendment  in  the  bill  HJl.  7117.  That 
provision  incorporated  the  substance  of 
legislaticQ  jointly  sponsored  by  myself 
and  our  colleagues,  particularly  Mr.  Hak- 
RnroTON  and  Mrs.  Hmklce. 

Our  proposal  would  in  effect  have 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  compensate  vessel  own- 
ers and  their  crews  for  damages  caused 
by  illegal  acts.  This  would  have  been  in 
Euklition  to  the  compensation  for  sdzures 
by  foreign  governments  as  provided  for 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

Specifically  the  amendment  would 
have  recognized  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can trawlers  and  lobster  fishermen  whose 
nets  and  gear  have  been  extensively  dam- 
aged on  several  occasions  by  massive 
foreign  fleets.  The  foreigners  oftentimes 
have    caUously    plotted    their    courses 


through  our  tiny  fleets  smd  across  the 
gear  of  our  Individual  fishing  vessels. 

And  so,  although  I  support  passage  of 
this  complimentary  bill  to  HJl.  7117,  I 
nevertheless  sincerely  hope  that  the  93d 
Congress  will  review  this  entire  foreign 
poUcy  question.  We  must  find  some  way 
to  furnish  more  adequate  protection  to 
oiu-  domestic  flshlng  industry.  The  next 
Congress  should  do  it — and  I  understand 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  start 
of  extensive  hearings  on  this  early  next 
year, 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DC  LA  Gasza)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  and  speak  in 
support  of  HJl,  14388,  a  bill  I  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  administration. 

Mr,  SpeakiN,  the  guarantee  program 
established  by  section  7  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  authorizes  an 
owner  of  a  U.S.  fishing  vessel  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  guarantee- 
ing to  such  owner  payments  covering 
losses — other  than  fines,  fees,  and  other 
direct  charges,  which  are  covered  under 
section  3  of  the  act — Incurred  as  a  result 
of  an  lUegal  seizure  of  such  vessel  by  a 
foreign  country.  Losses  authorised  to  be 
covered  by  the  eigreement  would  include 
such  things  as  damage,  deetruetian,  loss 
or  confiscation  of  the  veesd,  fishing  gear 
or  other  equipment;  dockage  and  utility 
fees;  fish  confiscated  or  spoiled;  and  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  loss  of  income  occa- 
sioned by  the  detention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  incepti<»  in 
1969,  this  program  has  been  used  by 
many  owners  of  UB.  fishing  vessels.  In 
fact.  100  tima  vessels  and  110  shrimp 
vessels  were  insured  imder  this  progrsun 
during  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  the  70  srtz- 
ures  that  have  be«i  reported  since  the 
inception  of  this  program,  only  three 
were  not  covered  by  the  guarantee 
agreements.  Vessel  owners  participating 
in  the  program  are  required  to  pay  fees 
to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  which 
have  averaged  In  the  past  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  cariying  out  this  pro- 
grun. 

Hit.  Speaker,  HJl.  14386.  would  extend 
this  program  for  approximately  an  addi- 
tional 5  years — from  February  8,  1973,  to 
June  30,  1977 — at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  estimated  to  be  atxmt 
$60,000  per  year. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  program  has  been  a 
great  success.  It  expires  February  8. 
1973,  emd  in  order  for  this  worthwhile 
program  to  be  continued.  It  is  neoessary 
that  action  be  taken  on  this  legislation 
immediately. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Its  prompt  passage. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  oVtartA  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Qaxza) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJl.  14386. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 
Mr.  Dx  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
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unanimous  that  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fi&herles  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  3545)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  tile  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967,  an  identical  bill  to  the  one  Just 
passed,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  8645 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  7  ot  the  Plshermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1987  (28  U3.C.  1977(e)). 
la  amended  to  nmd  aa  follows: 

"(e)  Tbe  proTlsloQA  of  ttals  section  stuOl  be 
effective  untu  JxoJy  1, 1»77.". 

Sac.  a.  ClAuae  (1)  of  subaectlon  (f)  of  aec- 
tloQ  7  of  lixe  Plaliermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1987  (23  V3.C.  1977(f)(1)).  la  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  the  tenn  •Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  ^HJl.  14386)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  01  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  t^npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  BICENTEN- 
NIAL DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
10751 J  to  establish  the  Pennsylvafila 
Avenue  Bicentennial  Development  Cor- 
poration, to  provide  for  the  preparation 
and  carrying  out  of  a  development  plan 
for  certain  areas  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  to  further  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was  desig- 
nated, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nn.  10761 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Bepresentatlvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseznbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Development  Corporation  Act  of  1972". 
SBC.  3.  The  Congress  llnds  and  declares — 
(a)  that  It  is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
the  area  adjacent  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
most  of  which  was  designated  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966,  ajB  a  national  historic  site  under 
the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  Aug\ut  31.  1036 
(16  TJS.C.  461  et  seq.).  be  developed,  main- 
tained, and  used  In  a  manner  suitable  to  Its 
ceremonial,  physical,  and  historic  relation- 
ship to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 


of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  to  the  gor- 
emmental  buUdlngs,  monuments,  memo- 
rtala,  and  parka  In  or  adjacent  to  the  ares; 

(b)  that  the  area  adjacent  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  because  of  Its  blighted  charac- 
ter. Imposes  severe  public,  economic,  and 
social  liabilities  upon  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia M  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  thereby  Impending  its  acmnd 
growth  and  development  and  constituting  a 
serious  and  growing  threat  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare  of  Its 
Inhabitants; 

(c)  that  to  Insure  suitable  development, 
maintenance,  and  use  of  the  area  and  the 
elimination  of  blight.  It  Is  essential  that 
there  be  developed  and  carried  out  as  an 
entirety  plans  for  this  area  which  will  specify 
the  usee,  both  public  and  prlrate,  to  which 
property  la  to  be  put,  the  programing  luid 
financing  of  necessary  aoqulaltlooa.  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  other  activi- 
ties; 

(d)  that  such  duties  and  responsibilities 
can  best  be  developed  and  carried  out  by 
vesting  the  requisite  powen  In  a  Federal 
otn'poratlon  which  can  take  maxlmiim  ad- 
vantage of  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
reeourcee  which  will  be  necessary: 

(e)  that  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act 
are  for  pubUc  uses  and  piirpoaes  for  which 
public  powers  may  be  employed,  public  funds 
may  be  expended,  and  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  emd  the  police  power  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  the  granting  of  such  powers  is 
necessary   in   the   public   Interest;    and 

(f)  that  the  area  thus  to  be  developed, 
maintained,  and  used  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  development  area)  shaU  be 
the  area  bounded  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  Intersection  of  Fifteenth  Street 
and  E  Street  Northwest; 

thence  proceeding  easterly  along  the 
southerly  side  of  B  Street  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Intersection  of  Thirteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  southetksterly  along  the  southerly 
side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  a  point  being 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  Intersection  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Third  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Third  Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Intersection  of  C  Street  and  Third  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  C 
Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Inter- 
section of  C  Street  and  Sixth  Street  North- 
weet; 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Sixth  Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Intersection  of  E  Street  and  Sixth  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
E  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Intersection  of  E  Street  and  Seventh  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Seventh  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Intersection  of  Seventh  Street  and  F  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
K  Street  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  F  Street  and  Ninth  Street  North- 
west; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  side  of 
Ninth  Street  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
intersection  of  Ninth  Street  and  B  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
E  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  in- 
tersection of  E  Street  and  Thirteenth  ^treet 
Northwest; 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Thirteenth  Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  Intersection  of  F  Street  and  Thirteenth 
Street  Northwest: 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 


F  Street  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  in 
tersectlon  of  F  Street  and  Fifteenth  Btnut 
Northwest;  ^^^ 

thence  northerly  along  the  west  side  (^ 
Fifteenth  Street  to  the  northwest  oornar  rf 
the  intersection  of  Pennsylvania  Aveaua  &m 
Fifteenth  Street  Northwest;  ^ 

thence  westerly  along  the  southern  sid. 
of   PennsylvanU   Avenue   to   the  south«i« 
comer  of  the  intersection  of  I¥nnsylTtni» 
Avenue  and  Bast  Executive  Avenue  North 
west; 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  iMs  at 
East  Executive  Avenue  to  the  IntenectlM 
of  South  Executive  Place  and  E  strMt 
North  wert;  ^^ 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  side  of  K 
Street  to  the  point  of  beginning  being  ths 
southwest  corner  of  the  Intersection  of  ptf. 
teenth  Street  and  E  Street  Northwest 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbere  U  hereby  created  a  bodi 
corporate  to  be  Icnown  as  the  Pennsylvimi 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  (herein- 
after  referred  to  as  the  "Corporation") 

(b)  The  Ck>rporatlon  shall  be  dlssolvsd 
upon  completion,  as  determined  by  th« 
Board  of  Directors,  of  Its  Implemenutlon 
of  the  development  plan  provided  for  tn 
section  5  of  this  Act.  Upon  dissolution  tt. 
sets  remaining  after  aU  the  obligations  si«j 
Indebtedness  of  the  Corporation  has  been 
fiUflUed  and  paid  or  satisfied  shall  be  ths 
assets  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  powers  and  management  of  th« 
Corporation  shaU  be  vested  In  a  Board  of 
Directors  constating  of  fifteen  members  u 
follows : 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(3)  The  Secretaiy  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(6)  The  Administrator  of  General  Service*; 

(6)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla; 

(7)  The  Chairman.  Dtotrlct  of  Columbu 
Council;  and 

(8)  Eaght.  at  least  four  of  whom  shaU  be 
residents  and  who  are  registered  voter*  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  by  tbt 
President  from  private  life,  who  shall  have 
knowledge  and  experience  In  one  or  mow 
fields  of  history,  architeetumi,  ctty  planning, 
retailing,  real  estate  conatruction,  or  gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Directon 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  ol 
subsection  (c)  may  designate  another  offlclsl 
to  serve  on  the  Board  in  his  stead  If  xinabls 
to  serve  In  person. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
(c)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  from 
the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's  term:  ex> 
cept  that  (1)  any  Director  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  ot 
the  Directors  first  taking  office  shall  begin 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  snd 
shall  expire  aa  designated  at  tlie  time  of  ap- 
pointment, two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  two 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  four  at  the  end 
of  six  years.  A  Director  may  continue  to  serve 
until  his  successor  has  qualified. 

(f )  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  choees 
from  private  life. 

(g)  The  Chairman,  upon  hla  appointment, 
shall  invite  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  nonvotlnlg  members  the  following : 

(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts; 

(2)  The  Chalrznan  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; 

(4)  The  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art;  .,•■-. 
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ii\  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
I   The  Archivist  of  the  United  States: 

(7)  The  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
i,.tnUa.  oommiaslon  on  the  ArU;  and 

(8)  The    Chairman    of    the    District    ol 


(hTMembers  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
rto  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  P«f*r«l 
«  District  of  Columbia  government  shaU  re- 
~u»  no  additional  compenaatlon  by  virtue 
Tuialr  membership  on  the  Board.  Other 


oocnpleted  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Dlreotora  of  the  Corporation,  the  plan  shall 
be  tiwBomltted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  shall  consult  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commlsalon,  and  the  May- 
or and  the  City  OounoU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
notify  the  Corporation  of  his  approval,  dis- 
approval, or  recommended  modifications 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  plan's  oompatl- 
blUty  with  hla  reeponslblUtlae  for  the  ad- 


may  leaae,  repurcbaae,  or  otherwlee  acquire 
lutd  bold  any  property  which  the  CX>rpora- 
tlon  haa  theretofore  sold,  leased,  conveyed, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  dlapoeed  of.  Pro- 
vided, That  condemnation  proceedings  for 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  (Including 
Interests  therein) .  which  may  be  neceeeary  or 
appropriate  In  order  to  carry  out  the  devel- 
opment plan,  shall  be  conducted  In  accord- 
anoe  with  the  procedural  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 18,  subchapter  IV,  of  tUle  10  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   Code:    Provided   further. 


■*  *'^n7 the  Board  when  engaged  in  the  mlnlatiatlon,  protection,  and  devel«H>n»nt  of      tJict  «   uoiumoia  uooe.    i-Tav,«*ajur.r^, 

■^iTsIf  ?S-^i^*tton.^Sl  be  en.  the  area.  wltSn  the  PennaylvanTA^enu.      TT^at  prior  to  acquiring  a*y  reeidentUU  prop- 

!^!l  to  receive  compenaatlon  at  tlie  daUy  National  Historte  Site  and  the  Corporation 

^utvalant  of  the  rate  of  as-18  of  the  Oen-  abMil  not  initiate  or  authorlM  any  action 


^  ScbediUe,  and  travel  expenses.  Incltid 
.^IToer  diem  in  lieu  of  subaiatence.  as 
wthomed  by  Uw  (6  U.S.C.  6703(b) -(d) 
ad  6707)  for  penons  in  the  CJtovemment 
cMYlce  wnployed  intermittently. 

(1)  The  Board  of  Directors  shaU  meet  at 
th«  caU  of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  require 
It  to  meet  not  less  often  than  once  each 
three  months.  A  majority  of  the  voting 
nj-nbera  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (or  their 
daijgnated    alternates)     shall    conaUtute    a 

''"(t)  There  shall  be  eetabllabed  a  nonvot- 
ing Advisory  Board  of  seven  members  ap- 
DOlnted  by  the  Chairman  from  among  ten- 
aaU  and  owners  of  real  property  within 
the  development  area.  The  Adviswy  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  twice  annually  with  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  sJiaU  otherwise 
offer  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be 
of  benefit  to  the  Board  of  Directors  during 
preparation  of  the  develc^ment  plan. 

aa.  4.  (»)  Tbe  Board  of  Directors  shall 
have  the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensaUon  and  duties  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  such  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  C3orpOTatlon  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Corpora- 
tVoa;  the  Executive  Director  and  two  other 
officers  of  the  Corporation  may  be  appointed 
and  compensated  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  tltie  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  chapter  51  and  subch^ter  53  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  . 

(b)  Administrative  servlcee  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Servlcee  Admlnlatra- 
tion  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  development  plan  for  the 
development  area  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to:  (1)  the  typee  of  usee,  both  public 
and  private,  to  be  permitted;  (2)  criteria 
for  the  design  smd  ^peuxance  of  buildings. 
tacUltles.  open  spaces,  and  other  improve- 
msnts;  (3)  an  estimate  of  the  current  values 
of  aU  properties  to  be  acquired;  (4)  an  eetl- 
mate  of  the  relocation  cotts  which  would 
be  incurred  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  this  Act;  (6)  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  land  preparation  for  all  prop- 
erties to  be  acquired;  (6)  an  eetlmate  of  the 
reuse  values  of  the  properties  to  be  acqtiired: 
(7)  a  program  for  the  staging  of  a  propoeed 
deveUvment.  including  a  detailed  descrlp- 
Uoa  of  the  pcwtion  of  the  program  to  be 
scheduled  for  completion  by  1»76;  (8)  a 
determination  of  the  m&rketabUlty  of  such 
development;  (9)  an  eetlmate  of  the  devel- 
opment coats,  both  pubUc  and  private;  (10)  a 
thorough  study  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
such  development,  Including  the  impact  on 
the  local  tax  base,  the  metrc^ioUtan  area 
as  a  whole,  and  the  existing  busdnees  ac- 
tivities within  the  development  area;  and 
(U)  the  procedtires  (Including  both  interim 
and  long-term  arrangements)  to  be  used  In 
carrying  out  and  Insuring  continuing  con- 
formance to  the  development  plan. 

(b)  'nie  derelopment  plan  provtded  for  in 
aubaectlon  (a)  shall  be  prepared  with  the 
Cooperation  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  General  Servlcee  Adminlstraticm, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
with  the  twi^yjmum  f eaolbie  use  of  their  staffs 
and  other  reeourcee  on  a  relmoursahle  basis 
by  the  Corporation. 

(c)  After  the  development  plan  has  been 


which  would  /^imiT'tah  or  dilute  the  author- 
ity and  req>ODaiblllty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  napact  to  such  areaa. 

(d)  Upon  approival  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Oorporatlon  shall  tranamit  the 
detrtfopmant  plan  to  the  Preeldent  of  the 
Senate  and  tte  Speaker  ot  the  House  of 
BepreaeDtaUvea.  Following  the  eqslratlon  of 
sixty  legisUUre  days  after  the  date  of  such 
transmittal,  the  Corporation  may  proceed 
with  the  execution  and  implementation  of 
the  plans  as  authorised  by  the  other  provi- 
sions of  thta  Act  unleaa  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  aUty  legis- 
lative day  period,  either  the  Senate  or  the 
Hotise  of  Bepreaentatlvee  paaaea  a  reaotutlon 
In  opposition  to  the  development  plan. 

(e)  Aetlvltiee  under  the  development  plan 
shall  be  carried  out  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
Ckpprond.  development  plan.  The  Corporation 
may  alter,  reviaa,  or  amend  the  plan,  but  any 
suflh  alteration,  reTialon,  or  amendment 
which  IM  a  rabatantlal  cbange  from  the  ap- 
proved deTelapmant  jdan  sbaU  take  effect 
only  upon  oompllanoa  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  aubaeotiooa  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section.  For  the  purpoaea  of  thla  subeectlon, 
the  term  "subetantlal  cbange"  ahall  mean 
one  Involving  a  ma^  alteration  in  the 
character  or  Intensity  of  an  existing  or  pro- 
poeed use  In  the  development  area  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  causes  an 
Increase  or  decrease  of  10  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  dollar  amoti.nt  of  the  eetlmate  pn- 
pared  in  acoorrtanfte  with  subeectlon  (a)  (9> 
of  this  aeetlon.  or  one  whloh,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  affects  his 
responsibilities  for  the  administration,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  areas  within 
the  Pennsylvania  Aventie  National  Historic 
Site. 

(f)  To  avoid  duplication  and  unnecessary 
expense  the  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
miun  feasible  extent  In  conducting  its  op- 
eratlona.  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
other  agencies.  Including  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  District  of  Columbia  govermnent, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency. 

Sac,  S.  In  carrying  out  its  powers  and  du- 
ties, the  Corporation — 

(1)  shall  have  all  necessary  and  proper 
powers  for  the  exercise  of  the  authoritlea 
vested  in  It; 

(2)  shall  have  succeeslon  in  Its  corporate 
name; 

(8)  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  aeal 
which  shall  be  Jtxdlcially  noticed: 

(4)  may  sue  and  be  erued  in  Ita  corporate 
name.  All  litigation  arising  ovt  of  the  aetlvl- 
tiee of  the  Corporation  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  Attorney  General: 

(8)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylawa, 
rulee,  and  regulationa  governing  the  manner 
In  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  powers  vested  in  It  may  be  exercised; 

(6)  may  acquire  lands.  Improvementa,  and 
propertlee  within  the  development  area  by 
punshaae,  lease,  donation,  or  exchange:  may 
hold,  maintain,  use.  or  operaite  such  proper- 
ties; may  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dlspoae  of 
sueh  real  and  personal  property  and  any  In- 
terest therein  as  the  Corporation  deem*  neo> 
eeaary  to  carry  out  the  development  plan;  or 


erty  there  shall  be  a  fi Tiding  of  aaeuranoe  of 
adequate  replacement  housing  consonant 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Aet  of  1870   (84  Stat.  18»4); 

(7)  may  enter  Into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  with  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  aaaociatlon,  or  cor- 
poration (Including  agreements  with  private 
utility  companies  with  respect  to  the  relo- 
cation of  utility  lines  and  other  facilities  In 
the  development  area)  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of 
activities  authorized  under  this  Act; 

(8)  may  establish  (through  covenants, 
regulationa,  agreements,  or  otherwise)  such 
restrictions,  standards,  ariri  requirements  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  development,  main- 
tenance, and  protection  of  the  development 
area  In  accordance  with  the  development 
plan: 

(9)  may  borrow  money  prior  to  July  1, 
1961,  by  Issuing  marketable  obligations,  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized  In  ap- 
propriation Acts  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. The  Corporation's  obligations  iuued 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  In  such  forms 
and  denominations,  shall  have  such  maturi- 
ties (not  In  exceee  of  forty  years) ,  shall  bear 
such  rates  of  Interest,  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions,  and  shall  be 
issued  In  such  manner  and  at  such  times  and 
prices  aa  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury: 

(10)  may  borrow  money  from  the  Treastiry 
of  the  United  States  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  authorized  in  appropriation  Acts,  but 
not  to  exceed  $60,000,000.  Such  borrowings 
from  the  Treasury  shall  have  such  maturi- 
ties, terms,  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  the  maturities  may  not  be 
in  excess  of  forty  years,  and  such  borrowings 
may  be  redeembale  at  the  option  of  the 
Corporation  before  maturity.  Such  borrow- 
ings shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Corporation.  The  Interest 
payments  on  such  obligations  may  be  de- 
ferred with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry  but  any  Interest  jjayment  so 
deferred  shall  bear  interest.  Said  obligations 
shall  be  Issued  in  amounts  and  at  prices 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  authority  of  the  Corporation  to  issue 
obillgatlons  hereunder  shall  expire  June  3. 
1980.  except  that  obligations  may  be  issued 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  said 
period  to  provide  ftinds  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  any  contract  entered  into  by 
the  Corporation,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
said  period.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
obllgationB  of  the  Corporation  to  be  issued 
under  this  paragraph  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  of  the 
United  States  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securltiee  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Loan  Bond  Act.  as  Moaended.  and  the 
purposes  for  which  securities  n>ay  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act, 
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as  amended,  are  extended  to  IncMde  »ny 
purchMB  of  the  Corporation*  ob»1g»tlon» 
und«r  tbe  paragraph; 

(111  may  inreet  any  fund*  held  In  rw- 
a»rve  or  sinking  funda,  or  any  moneys  not 
required  for  immedl*te  u«e  or  dUbur^ement, 
with  the  approT*!  of  tl»  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  obU^tlons  of  the  United  SUtee 
aoTermnent,  or  obll«mUona  the  prtodpel  and 
interest  of  which  are  ffa»r»nte«l  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment:  Provided,  That 
thU  authority  shall  not  extend  to  moneye 
obtained  by  borrowing  from  the  Oorermnent 
or  through  approprlatlona  to  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(12)  may  procure  Uauranoe  against  any 
loss  in  connection  with  lt«  property  and 
other  aseeti  and  operations; 

(13)  may  contract  for  and  accept  any  gifts 
or  grants  or  property  of  financial  or  other 
aid  in  any  form  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  or  from  any  State  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  from  any  source, 
and  comply  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  with  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof; 

(14)  may  determine  the  character  of  and 
nece«lty  for  It*  obligations  and  expenditures, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provi- 
sions and  Uws  specifically  applicable  to 
Wholly  owned  Oovernment  corporations; 

(15)  may  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared 
plans,  specifications,  designs,  and  wstlmatee 
of  cost  for  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
rehabilitation,  improvement,  alteration,  or  re- 
pair of  any  project,  and  from  time  to  time 
may  modify  such  plana,  specifications,  de- 
signs, or  estimates; 

(16)  may  acquire,  construct,  reconstruct, 
rehabilitate,  improve,  alter,  or  repair  or  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  Im- 
provement, alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
project; 

(17)  may  grant  options  to  purchase  any 
project  or  may  renew  any  leases  entered  Into 
by  it  In  connecUon  with  any  of  Its  projects, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem 
advisable; 

1 18)  may  manage  any  project,  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Coxporatlon,  and  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  part- 
nership, or  corporation,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, for  the  purpose  of  causing  any  such 
project  to  be  mansiged; 

(18)  may  utlllte  or  employ  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency 
or  Instrumentality  concerned,  upon  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  or  utilize  voluntary  or  un- 
compensated personnel; 

(20)  shall  publish  and  disseminate  Infor- 
mation and  rnA^n  known  to  potential  users, 
by  advertisement,  solicitation,  or  other 
means,  the  availability  for  development  of 
lands  In  the  development  area; 

(21)  may  execute  all  instruments  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  exercise  of  any  of 
Its  functions  under  this  Act.  and  may  dele- 
gate to  members  of  the  Board  or  the  Blxacu- 
tlve  Director  such  of  Its  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities as  it  deeius  appropriate  and  uaefiil 
for  the  administration  of  the  Corporatton; 
and 

(22)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Qorem- 
ment,  and  shall  have  aU  the  rights,  fulvl- 
leges.  and  Immunities  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  debU  due  from  insolvent,  de- 
ceased, or  banJunpt  debtors. 

Sac.  7.  <a)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude other  agencies  or  Instrumentalltlee  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  or  of  the  Dtstriet 
of  Col\imbta  from  eierolBlng  any  lawful 
powers  In  the  development  area  consistent 
with  the  development  plan  or  the  pnyvlstons 
and  purposes  of  this  Act;  but  no  such  ageaay 


or  instnmienUllty  shall  release,  modify,  or 

depart  from  any  feature  or  detaU  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  no  new  construction  (Including 
substantial  remodeling,  conversion,  rebuild- 
ing, enlargement,  extension,  or  major  struc- 
tural improvement  of  existing  buUdlng.  but 
not  Including  ordinary  maintenance  or  re- 
modeling or  changes  necessary  to  continue 
occupancy)  shall  be  authorised  or  conducted 
within  the  development  area  except  upon 
prior  certification  by  tbe  Corporation  that 
the  oonstructton  Is,  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be,  oonsUtent  wtth  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  development  plan  for  the 
area:  Provided:  That  If  the  development  plan 
for  the  area  doee  not  become  effective  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5  within  twelve 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  this  subsection  shall  be  no  further 
force  and  effect  until  such  time  as  the  de- 
velopment plan  does  become  effective  under 
that  section. 

8«c.  8.  (a)  The  title  to  any  real  pr<q)erty 
(or  Interest  therein)  acquired  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  shaU  be  taken  by  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Corporation  and  proceedings 
for  condemnation  or  other  acquisition  of 
propedrty  shell  be  brought  by  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  In  the  administration  ot  a  relocation 
program  or  programs  pursuant  to  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970.  the 
Corporation  may  utilize  the  services  of  the 
OlBtrtet  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency.  Coots  of  such  services  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Corporation  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

(c)  All  relocation  services  performed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  coor- 
dinated with  the  District  of  Columbia's  cen- 
trel  relocation  programs. 

(d)  Owners  suad  tenants  of  real  proprty 
whose  residence,  or  retail,  wholesale,  service 
or  other  business  Is  terminated  as  a  result 
of  acquisitions  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  granted  a  preferential  rlg^t  to  lease 
or  purchase  from  the  Corporation  or  Its  agent 
soch  like  real  property  as  may  become  avail- 
able for  a  similar  use  upon  implementation 
of  the  development  plan.  Any  such  preferen- 
tial right  shall  be  limited  to  the  parties  In  In- 
terest and  shall  not  be  transferable  or  assign- 
able. 

3bc.  9.  (a)  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  tbe  Corporation: 

(1)  shall  consult  smd  cooperate  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  and  community 
leaders  at  the  earliest  practicable  time; 

(2)  shall  give  primary  consideration  to 
local  needs  and  desires  and  to  local  and  re- 
gional goals  and  policies  as  expressed  In  urban 
renewal,  community  renewal,  and  oompre- 
henalve  land  use  plane  and  regional  plana; 
and 

(3)  shall  foster  local  Initiative  and  partic- 
ipation In  connection  with  the  planning  and 
development  of  its  projects. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  comply  with  all 
District  of  Columbia  laws,  ordinances,  codes. 
EUid  regulations  in  constructing,  reconstruct- 
ing, rehabilitating,  altering,  and  Improving 
any  project:  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of 
aecUon  438  of  title  5  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  shaU  apply  to  all  the  construct- 
ing, reconstructing,  rehabilitating,  altering, 
and  Improving  of  all  buildings  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  construction,  reconsrtrtietlon, 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  and  improvement 
of  any  project  by  non-Oovertiment  sources 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  OtHumbla  Code  and  aonlng  regula- 
tlona. 

8»c.  10.  (a)  Since  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  by  this  Act  will  be  In  all  respects  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  Corporation  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  devoted  to  an  eesential 


public  and  governmental  function  and  por. 
pose  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taats  tat 
special  assessments  of  every  kind  of  tltt 
United  Stotes  and  of  tbe  Distrlot  oC 
Columbia. 

(b)  To  the  end  that  the  District  of  Ob> 
lumbla  may  not  suffer  undue  lose  oi  tax 
revenue  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Corporation,  In  connesttcn 
with  any  real  property  acquired  and  owim 
by  the  Corporation  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  pay  to  the  Distrlet 
of  Columbia  government  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  real  property  tax  wbleh 
would  have  been  payable  to  tbe  Distrlet  of 
Columbia  government  begUmlng  on  the  dsti 
of  acquisition  of  such  real  property  by  thi 
Corporation  If  legal  title  to  such  property 
had  been  held  by  a  private  citizen  on  such 
date  and  during  all  periods  to  which  soeh 
date  relates. 

3xc.  11.  Tbe  Corporation  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  annnau; 
each  Jantiary  and  at  such  other  times  u 
It  deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  of  Its  operations,  activities,  and 
aocompllshments  under  this  Act. 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  contrib- 
ute to  the  dvll  service  retirement  and  dl8sM}.> 
Ity  fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  bllllsgi  u 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  CommlalOB 
for  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  Oovemmem^ 
share  of  the  normal  cost  of  the  civil  serrtet 
retirement  system  applicable  to  the  Corpon- 
tlon's  employees  and  their  beneficiaries  owr 
the  agency  contributions  required  by  soctton 
8334(a)  (1)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  include  in  tbt 
annual  billings  provided  for  under  subaectlan 
(a)  above,  a  statement  of  the  fair  portion  of 
the  coet  of  the  administration  of  tbe  fuul. 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

8»c.  13.  The  Corporation  is  authorised  to 
use  m  the  conduct  of  its  business  all  tn 
funds  and  other  assets  and  all  funds  and 
other  assets  which  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  transferred  to,  allocated  to,  bor- 
rowed by,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  It. 

Sxc.  14.  (a)  All  general  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny.  embeBzlement,  or  con- 
version of  public  moneys  or  property  of  tte 
United  States  shall  apply  to  moneys  and 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation,  or  to  deceive  any  di- 
rector, ofllcer.  or  employee  of  the  Corporation 
or  any  ofllcer  or  em^rtoyee  of  the  Unltad 
States,  ( 1 )  makes  any  false  entry  In  any  boo* 
of  the  Corporation,  or  (2)  makes  any  f«l« 
report  or  statement  for  the  Corporation,  sbsU, 
ttpon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  ram 
than  110.000  or  Imprlaoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  vrtio  with  intent  to  deftaud 
the  Corporation  (1)  receives  any  compen- 
sation, rebate,  or  reward,  or  (2)  enters  into 
any  conspiracy,  occlusion,  or  agreement,  «• 
press  or  implied,  shall  on  conviction  thereof 
be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprlsoosd 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Ssc.  15.  Section  101  of  the  Oovemment 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  VS.C.  84<)  li 
amended  by  Inserting  "Pennsylvania  Avena* 
Development  Corporation;"'  after  "TKatn 
Home  Corporation;". 

Sw:.  16.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  body,  •^•"'J; 
situation,  or  circumstances  la  held  InnUd 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  appllct- 
tlon  of  such  provlalon  to  other  bodies,  agW" 
cles,  situations,  or  clrcumstancee  shall  no» 
be  affected  thereby. 

SBC.  17.  There  are  hereby  authoriwd  to  M 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1JMO,000  far  «• 
development  of  the  plan  to  be  prepared^ 
suant  to  section  5  of  this  Act.  No  approgl' 
atlons  ShaU  be  made  from  the  Land  and  wi- 
ter  Conservation  Fund  established  by  the  A«» 
of  September  3.  19«4  (78  Stat.  897.  •» 
amended,  16  V3.C.  4601),  to  effectuate  tl» 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
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XiM  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I«  a  sec- 
"^flAYlSa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  denuuMi 


"^Sb  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
„jiJSton,  a  second  wiU  be  cooatdered  as 

■rtiere  was  no  objection.  ,  _,  ,^  = 

llr  TAYliOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yiwd  5 
g^ibeB  to  tbe  gentleman  from  Ccdorado 
(llr  ASFllfALL) .  ^^     ^„, 

yr  ABPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl 
iJqm  the  House  at  this  time  is  HB. 
1M61  by  RepreaentaUve  Sayior  and  my- 
aSf  It  provides  for  the  establishment 
oTthe  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corp..  tOT  the  purpose  of  planninjc 
Mid  redeveloping  ttoe  area  which  we  aJl 
toow  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

backgbouht) 

p^w  Streets  In  America  are  as  Im- 
notitDt  to  the  peoi«e  of  this  Nation  as 
pnmgylranla  Avenue.  Along  this  street 
soote  of  the  meet  Important  ceremonial 
^notions  occur.  At  this  time,  the  Capl- 
Ul  Ifl  in  the  process  of  preparing  for  the 
inaugural  ceremony  which  will  take  place 
In  a  few  months.  In  the  past,  many 
Presidents  have  passed  along  the  Avenue 
enroute  to  make  their  speeches  or  State 
(rf  the  Union  inaugural  addresses.  For 
some,  this  has  been  their  last  journey. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  could  say 
that  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  unimpor- 
tant to  the  American  public.  It  Is  the 
most  significant,  visiWe  evidence  of  the 
physical  connection  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent. 

While  it  is  ImpOTtant  to  the  Nation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  fallen  in  to  a  state 
of  neglect  which  I  need  not  describe  for 
my  colleagues  since  they  are  familiar 
with  the  area.  It  deserves  better.  It  needs 
to  be  upgraded  so  that  it  will  be  the 
national  showcase  that  we  would  all  like 
for  It  to  be,  and  HJl.  10751  provides 
the  mechanism  which  win  make  that 
desire  a  real  poesibillty.  The  legislation 
Is  now  under  consideration  by  the  House 
and  will,  if  enacted,  create  a  puWlc 
corporation  which,  alter  careful  idan- 
ning  and  due  consldwatlon  of  all  points 
of  view,  can  redevelop  and  revitalize 
America's  "Main  Street." 

EXFLAKATION  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  HH.  10751  creates  a  pub- 
lic corporation  which  would  be  governed 
by  a  15-member  board  of  directors.  Sevoi 
are  to  represent  the  Interested  agencies 
of  the  Federal  and  District  of  Ck>lumbia 
governments,  and  eight  are  to  be  selected 
by  the  President  to  represent  the  public. 
Of  these  eight,  four  are  required  to  be 
residents  and  registered  voters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  these 
voting  members,  the  bill  provides  for 
eight  nonvoting  representatives  of  var- 
ious governmental  entities  and  it  estab- 
lishes a  seven-member  advisory  board 
cwnposed  of  tenants  and  owners  of  real 
property  located  within  the  development 
area. 

As  contemplated  by  the  legislation,  the 
corporation  wHl  prepare  a  development 
plan  i<xc  the  area  located  along  and  ad- 
jacent to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
the  Capltoi  and  the  White  House.  When 
the  plan  is  coaxpleted,  it  is  to  be  sub- 


mitted U>  ttae  Secretary  ol  the  InUrtor. 
He.  in  turn,  is  required  to  consult  with 
the  appropriate  ofiBcials  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  and  with  the 
National  Cwtltal  Planning  Conunlssion 
before  giving  his  approval  or  disapproval. 
II  he  approves  the  plan,  then  It  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  where  it 
would  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Committee  so  that  hearings  could  be 
held.  After  due  consideration  of  the  plan, 
then  either  House  of  Congress  could  dis- 
approve it  and,  by  a  vote  to  that  effect, 
could  prevent  its  implementation.  Both 
Chambers  would  have  60  legislative  days 
to  act  on  the  proposed  plan  before  the 
corporation  could  proceed  to  implement 
the  plan.  ^    . 

Once  the  plan  has  cleared  all  of  the 
necessary  hurdles,  the  corporation  would 
have  all  of  the  powers  generally  granted 
to  a  public  corporation,  Including,  among 
others,  the  power  to  contract,  to  borrow 
money,  to  employ  perstmnel,  ajad  to  ac- 
quire laivd  and  improvements — by  emi- 
nent domain,  if  necessary — to  sue  and  be 
sued,  et  cetera.  For  ail  practical  pur- 
poses, most  of  these  powers  would  not 
come  into  play,  unless  and  until  the  plan 
is  approved  and  the  corporation  com- 
mences the  implementation  of  the  plan. 
As    the    plan    is    implemented,    Mr. 
Speaker,  some  properties  will  undoubt- 
edly be  acquired  and  some  people  will  be 
inconvenienced.  As  this  occurs,  there  will 
necessarily  be  some  disruption  of  existing 
business  operations;  however,  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  work  into  the 
legislation    adequate,    reasonable,    and 
fair   safeguards   for   those  directly  af- 
fected. The  bUl  speclflcaUy  provides  that 
existing  owners  and  tenante  displaced 
by  construction  projects  are  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  flrst  opportunity  to  occupy, 
lease,  or  purcbaee  properties  similar  in 
pun»ose  to  the  ones  which  they  formerly 
owned  or   occupied.   This   preferential 
right  ia  a  rig^t  of  flnt  re<tisal  and  it  is 
a  right  which  cannot  be  transferred  to 
any  other  person  or  group  of  persons.  It 
Is  deeigned  «)eclflcaUy  to  do  equity  for 
thoee  who  will  be  moat  directly  affected. 

COST 


It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  cor- 
poration win  require  direct  appropria- 
tions after  the  plan  is  completed.  The 
bin,  however,  does  authorize  the  appro- 
inlatlon  of  not  more  than  $1  million  for 
the  development  of  the  plan.  It  does  not 
authortte  any  direct  funding  for  the  Im- 
plMnentatlon  of  the  plan.  I  hasten  to 
add.  however,  that  the  members  of  the 
cmnmlttee  UAt  that  even  the  borrowing 
authority  of  the  corporation  should  be 
ttndted  and  the  bin  provides  that  not 
more  than  $60  million  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  lmplemer»tlng  the 
plan.  This  naoney  is  to  be  repaid,  with 
interest,  to  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  redeveloped  property. 

CONCLtTBION   AND  R«C0»O*«irBATI0W 

Mr.  Speakei-,  the  idea  of  revltaHalng 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  not  new.  It  Iws 
been  an  issue  before  the  Congress  for 
more  than  a  decade.  One  ol  the  flrst  per- 
sons to  give  the  matter  his  support  was 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  presented 
a  plan  t9  the  Congress,  but  at  that  time 


it  seemed  too  aoabitlous  and  too  expen- 
sive. Then,  Preeldentt  Johnson  gave  it  his 
endorsement,  but  again  the  complexity 
of  the  program  prevented  lU  enactment. 

Now.  President  Nixon  has  given  this 
project  his  wholehearted  support.  HSL. 
10751  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  plan  which 
he  presented  to  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
cautious  plan;  It  is  a  carefuUy  considered 
plan;  and  it  ia  a  plan  which  I  beUeve 
WiU  work  if  we  give  it  our  8up(>ort  now. 
There  are  adequate  safeguards  all  along 
the  way  If  this  program  seems  to  be  too 
ambitious  or  too  expensive. 

The  interests  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton are  represented  in  every  conceivable 

way. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  an 
opportunity  to  review  it. 

The  Ccaagreas  of  the  United  States  can 

veto  it. 

And  the  Appropriations  Committees 
can  mftln^*^*"  surveillance  over  It  through 
the  purse  strings. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  a  more  logi- 
cal, reasonable  ainvoach  than  that  pro- 
vided by  HH.  10751.  I  support  the  bUl 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  them  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AS'INALi..  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  yielding. 
I  have  listened  to  every  word  of  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation,  and  I  realise,  of 
course,  there  is  a  difference  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capites  and  BoonenUe 
Street  between  South  Springfield,  or 
Comnaerclal  Street,  as  we  oldtlmers 
used  to  call  it  in  Springfield.  But  that  is 
an  awfully  important  street,  too.  It  was 
on  that  street  that  Wild  BlU  Hlckock 
shot  Mr.  Tutt  after  he  had  taken  his 
watch  awajr  from  hlaa  the  night  before 
in  a  game  of  cards.  Doee  the  gentleman 
suppose  that  the  street  of  Booneville 
in  Springfield  could  with  son>e  such  en- 
abling legislation  as  this  get  one  one- 
hundredth  as  much  drawdown  on  the 
UJ3.  TreasiuT  as  this  auUiorizes,  on  a 
loan  basis,  or  maybe  $10,000  for  planning 
purposes? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  sig- 
nificance would  be  attached  to  the  situ- 
ation that  he  brings  to  my  attention. 

IHe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  know  this.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  m>  time  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  trying  to  Lake 
care  of  my  colleagues  where  they  have 
had  something  of  national  or  interna- 
tional significance,  and  we  Imve,  of 
course,  provided  them  sums  of  money — 
sometimes  large  and  sometimes  snudL 
All  I  know  is  that  there  is  not  very 
much  about  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  it 
now  exists,  as  you  go  toward  the  White 
House — on  the  rlghthand  side  of  the 
road,  that  pleases  me  very  much.  There 
are  some  new  buildings  coming  into  ex- 
istence. But  even  with  those  new  build- 
ings— there  are  the  old  buildings  and 
some  of  them  are  in  disrepair  and  many 
of  them  are  vacant  which  causes  them  to 
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be  more  unsightly  in  my  opinion  thaai 
they  have  been  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  feel  this  \s  a  worthwhile  attempt.  I 
do  not  beHere  we  are  going  to  have  to 
spend  any  money  other  than  the  one 
million.  I  tMnk  tlie  plan  will  come  up 
with  the  ultimate  costs  of  any  place.  I 
know  that  I  have  seen  plan  after  picm 
ever  since  1961  that  have  been  provided — 
Eind  many  of  them  have  been  expensive — 
ver\'  expensive.  This  legislation  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  too  expensive  so  far 
as  the  Federal  OoTemment  is  concerned 

The  ccttitrlbutlon  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wHl,  of  course,  be  the  lending 
of  the  money.  And  facetiously,  I  might 
say.  I  hope  there  Is  some  credit  still  left 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  must  question  whether 
there  is  much  left  in  the  Treasury  or 
not. 

I  know  the  value  of  the  historical 
street,  old  street  down  which  all  Presi- 
dents have  to  ride  for  their  inaugura- 
tion. I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
historically  the  first  asphalt  was  brought 
from  Trinidad  to  be  used  as  an  experi- 
ment in  paving  techniques,  and  was 
spread  on  th»t  street. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me — the  first  place  that  they 
used  concrete  was  12  miles  from  where 
I  was  bom  in  Logan  County,  Ohio.  We 
have  never  had  too  much  of  a  memorial 
there.  So  I  understand  my  colleague's 
feeling. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
facetiously — I  wonder  even  in  spite  of 
the  oncoming  blcoitennial,  if  this  is  the 
best  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yldd? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  borrowing  and  loan  authority  to  is- 
sue guaranteed  obligations. 

Is  that  wtthto  or  without  the  debt 
limit?  Win  that  borrowing  be  within  or 
wlthoirt  the  debt  limit?  Because  this  cor- 
poration Is  going  to  have  the  authority  to 
issue  marketable  obligations  and  so 
forth  and  may  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
by  appropriations — ^but  not  to  exceed 
$50  million. 

Jiist  a  couple  of  days  ago  there  was 
placed  on  the  market  $250  million  In 
subway  bonds  at  7.5  percent,  guaranteed 
by  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States.  We  are  getting  ourselves  into  a 
very  dlfBcult  situation.  We  are  talking 
about  a  debt  ceiling  and  our  conferees 
are  engaged  in  trying  to  settle  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  need  3  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  have  3  minutes,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
ferees are  discussing  the  expenditure 
limitation  and  the  borrowing  of  our  Gov- 
ernment outside  of  the  Federal  debt  limit 
is  going  to  be  $224  billion  at  the  end  of 
next  year.  But  we  cannot  control  infla- 
tion if  we  go  on  spending  and  fail  to  hold 
down  borrowing. 

This  is  an  important  question — is  this 


borrowing  that  is  contemplated  by  this 
legislation — Is  it  contemplated  to  be 
within  the  debt,  or  is  it  contemplated  to 
be  outside  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  to  my  colleague  is  that  that  will  be 
a  part  of  the  plan  provided  and  at  that 
time  the  Congress  can  take  action  on 
what  is  involved. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  should  be  within 
the  debt  limit — whatever  that  debt  limit 
may  be. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  It  is  your  opinion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  legislation  will  not 
preclude  the  Congress  from  determining 
that  issue  at  a  later  date? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  act  provides 
that  the  borrowing  will  have  to  be 
authorl2ed  by  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  3ield7 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  this  corporation  is  trying  to  devise 
a  plan  for  this? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  will  be  a  plan 
that  will  be  proposed  by  the  commission, 
and  that  then  will  be  given  to  the  various 
groups  designated  in  the  legislation,  and 
then  it  will  go  to  the  White  House,  and 
then  come  up  here  before  the  committees 
for  their  review. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
contemplated  in  the  plan?  Are  the  build- 
ings to  be  included  In  the  plan  going  to 
be  Fiederal  buildings,  or  are  they  going 
to  be  private  buildings? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  buildings  that  are 
going  to  be  built  will  be  built  by  a  cor- 
poration, and  they  wiU  then  be  operated 
by  the  corporation,  and  rents  will  be 
charged. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  So  that  they  will  then 
be  in  the  business  of  being  landowners 
in  that  area;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  it 
this  will  be  a  part  of  It. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  What  about  the  rights 
of  the  individuals  who  have  property 
there? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  said  awhile  ago, 
some  of  them  will  be  hurt,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  preferential  right  which  is 
to  be  given  to  each  one  of  those  owners  is 
to  the  owners  themselves,  not  to  per- 
sons who  would  be  the  successors  of  the 
owners.  They  will  have  a  preferential 
right. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  It  will  be  similar  to 
what  will  be  provided  for  in  the  rede- 
velopment areas? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  So  the  owners  will  be 
the  only  ones  to  have  that  right  to  either 
build  or  lease;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  sndh  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
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bUl.  H.R.  10751.  As  its  principal  spootor 
I  strongly  support  its  purpose  to  ettafalWi 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  DevelopoMnt 
Corp.  for  the  preparation  and  carryjat 
out  of  a  devrtopment  plan  to  revltalS 
certain  areas  between  the  White  Hooae 
and  the  Capitol,  and  to  further  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Permsylvanla  Avenue 
National  Historic  Site  was  designated. 

This  bUl  has  five  basic  elements.  The 
first  is  the  congressional  finding  and 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  areas 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Capi. 
t<rf  are  blighted  and  impose  severe  eco- 
nomic, public,  and  social  liabiliUes  on 
the  seat  of  Government,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  for  the  area  to  be 
developed,  maintained,  and  used  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  its  historical,  cere- 
monial, and  physical  relationship  to  tbe 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

Second,  the  area  to  be  developed, 
maintained,  and  used  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  ol  the  bill  are  specifl- 
caUy  identified  and  contain  approxi- 
mately 23  acres  or  about  1  million 
square  feet.  The  area  lies  to  the  north 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  running  from 
East  Executive  Avenue  adjoining  the 
White  House  to  Third  Street  NW. 

Third  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corp.,  a  public  corporation  vested  with 
the  requisite  powers,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities to  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan 
for  the  revltalizatlon  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The  fourth  basic  element  of  this  bill 
is  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  development 
plan.  The  bill  provides  in  detail  the 
minimum  factors  which  must  be  included 
in  the  development  plan.  The  plan  must 
be  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

Once  the  plan  is  prQ)ared  by  the  cor- 
poration, the  plan  is  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  consults  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  approves  the 
plan,  it  Is  then  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  final  ap- 
proval of  the  development  plan. 

The  fifth  and  final  element  of  this 
legislation  is  the  congressional  control 
and  oversight  of  the  development  plan. 
Congress  can  within  60  legislative  days 
following  transmittal  of  the  plan  disap- 
prove the  plan.  If  Congress  does  not  so 
act,  the  Pwinsylvanla  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corp.  can  proceed  to  Implement  the 
plan  subject  to  the  congressional  appro- 
priation process. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand that  Washington.  D.C.,  is  unique. 
There  Is  no  other  ci«)ltal  city  like  it  and 
there  Is  no  other  avenue  like  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Washington,  D.C.,  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  symbolize  the  majesty  and  power 
of  this  American  Republic  and  the 
triumphs  and  tragedies  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
that  our  new  Chiefs  of  State  travel  to 
accept  the  mantle  of  power  bestowed  by 
the  American  people.  It  is  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  that  in  death  six  of  our 
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o,„MeDtA  and  numerouB  national  lead- 
SJSwtraveled  in  state  funerals,  i^. 
TJ^  Pennsylvania  Avenue  tl»t  tWs 
Katlonhas  victoriously  celebrated  the 
MMlng  of  four  major  wars. 

n^  in  its  uniqueness,  Pennsylvania 
Avinue  and  Washington.  D.C  .  are  like 
,^„  other  American  city.  Since  1960. 
fi«  central  core  of  our  Capital  aty  be- 
Sn  to  decay.  Private  commercial  acUv- 
^  plagued  by  crime  and  desolate  after 
^^iDg  hours  began  to  seek  other  loca- 
HMii.  Many  buildings  became  outmoded 
aSduneconomlc  for  new  enterprises  and 
!Zain  virtually  empty.  Private  investors 
^Sit  to  invest  capital  In  an  area  of 
mcertaln  future  continues  the  blighted 
SSacter  of  our  Capital  City  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

However,  the  rebuilding  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  has  begun  and  significant 
developments  have  been  completed  or 
are  in  progress.  A  new  6-acre  Capitol 
Reflecting  Pool  on  the  Mall  Is  completed, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  Building 
and  the  South  Portal  Building  will  com- 
niete  the  western  border  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  The  center  leg  freeway  tunnel 
is  neariiig  completion,  hopefully,  to  al- 
low traffic  to  bypass  the  Capitol. 

The  National  Gallery  is  moving  for- 
ward with  plans  for  its  major  addition 
at  Fourth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues- 

North  of  the  gallery  a  recognized  and 
completed  municipal  center  and  Judi- 
ciary Square  are  beginning  to  take  shape. 
The  General  Services  Administration  has 
awarded  contracts  and  construction  has 
begun  on  the  Hlrshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  in  conjunction  with 
the  tunneling  of  Ninth  Street  as  it 
crosses  the  Mall.  The  Woodrow  WUson 
International  Center  is  proposed  for  con- 
struction along  Eighth  Street.  The  new 
FBI  Building  is  under  construction  and 
the  Coast  Guard  Building  has  been 
demolished. 

The  revitalization  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  its  adjacent  area  is  under- 
way. The  temporary  buildings  on  the 
Mall  at  12th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
an  example  of  what  private  interest  can 
do  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  unique  and  vital  aspects  of 
this  legislation  is  the  partnership  that 
results  from  requiring  both  Federal  and 
private  participation  In  the  development 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corp.  will,  as 
provided  in  this  bill.  H.R.  10751.  through 
combined  Federal  and  conmierclal  inter- 
ests, become  the  vehicle  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  dreams  and  visions  of 
our  Fotinding  Fathers. 

We  must  remember  that  Washington. 
DC.  is  more  than  the  seat  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  residence  of  its  nearly 
1  million  citizens.  It  Is  a  second  home  to 
every  American  and  the  symbol  of  this 
Nation  to  the  world.  Its  problems  are  the 
problems  of  all  our  cities.  And  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  plans  that  began  the 
building  of  this  Capital  from  swampland 
will  clearly  demonstrate  our  ability  to 
solve  these  problems  and  find  new  oppor- 
tunities as  we  begin  to  embark  upon  our 
third  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  support  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 


now  haa  before  it  a  bill  (B.R.  10751) 
originally  cocponsored  by  our  collaaguei 
the  chalnnan  emd  the  ranking  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  (Mr.  Aspiwall  and  Mr.  Sat- 
lor).  The  legislation  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  public  corporation  to  plan 
and  redevelop  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
the  adjacent  area  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

BACUBOTnrO 


I  am  sure  that  everyone  recognizes  the 
significance  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as 
the  Nation's  main  street.  As  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  it  functions  as  the 
route  for  our  most  important  ceremonial 
activities. 

Inaugural  processions  and  ftineral 
corteges  of  the  leaders  of  American  Gov- 
ernment pass  along  this  famous  route 
from  time  to  time,  but  it  also  serves  as 
one  of  the  lifelines  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Presently,  many  businesses  line  tne 
northern  side  of  the  street  and  Gov- 
errmient  buildings  dominate  the  south- 
em  side.  Years  passed  by  without  any 
substantial  change  along  the  avenue,  but 
now  the  area  Is  confronted  with  a  double 
threat — the  first  involves  deteriorating 
structures  which  detract  from  the  set- 
ttog  of  this  Important  site  and  the  sec- 
ond Involves  new  structures  which  might 
be  constructed  with  no  reasonably  coor- 
dinated plan. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  been  confronted  with  this 
legislative  problem  for  several  years  and 
we  have  considered  it  on  many  occa- 
sions, but  there  has  always  been  some 
insurmountable  problem  which  has  pre- 
vented its  recommendation  to  the  House. 
The  bill  now  before  the  House  endeavors 
to  avoid  some  of  the  previous  problems 
by  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  public 
cori>oration  which  would  study  the  area, 
develop  a  plan,  and  present  it  to  the 
Congress.  This  coordinated  plan  could 
not  be  implemented  for  60  legislative 
days.  This  would  allow  ample  time  for 
both  Houstt  of  the  Congress  to  review 
the  program.  If  neither  House  acts  to  re- 
ject the  plan,  then  the  corporation  could 
proceed  to  borrow  the  money  needed  to 
implement  the  plan  if  the  funds  are  ap- 
proved by  the  usual  appropriaticxis 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  everyone 
recognizes  that  a  coordinated  approach 
is  required  If  this  most  important  area 
is  to  be  protected  from  haphazard  devel- 
opment in  the  future.  We  feel  that  suf- 
ficient controls  have  been  included  in  the 
legislation  to  assure  an  opportunity  for 
local  viewpoints  to  be  expressed  and  rep- 
resented at  all  stages  of  consideration.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  this  historic  area  must 
be  protected. 

COMICITTXX  AtamUXJTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  amend- 
ment strikes  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
in  the  bill  and  Inserts  a  new  text.  The 
objective  of  the  legislation  remains  tm- 
changed,  but  the  committee  modified  the 
provisions  of  the  bill: 

To  assure  effective  legislative  control  over 
the  program   by   requiring   the  plan  to  be 


submitted  to  the  Congrese  for  review  and 
by  pennlttlng  either  ChMnber,  by  formal 
•«tlon,  to  termlnftte  It. 

To  elUnlnate  aU  references  to  the  Blcen» 
tennlal  celebration  which  seemed  Irrelevant 
to  the  baalc  purposes  of  the  bill; 

To  treat  land  owners  and  tenants  equitably 
by  allowing  them  a  preferential  right  to  lease 
or  purchase  properties  within  the  redevel- 
oped  area  which  are  comparable  to  those 
that  they  presently  own  or  occupy;    and 

To  limit  the  Federal  nnannlal  commitment 
to  the  project  to  direct  appropriations  for 
the  development  of  the  plan  plus  borrowing 
whlob  would  be  subject  to  the  usual  appro- 
priations process. 

COST 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  the  only  direct  authority  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  purpose*  of  this  leg- 
i^ation  is  the  authority  to  appropriate 
up  to  $1  million  to  develop  the  plan  for 
the  redevelopment  of  the  area.  If  the 
plan  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  not  rejected  by  the  action 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  then  the 
Corporation  can  borrow  up  to  $50  mil- 
lion from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  usual  appropria- 
tions process.  The  borrowed  money  is  to 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  proceeds 
derived  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  the  re- 
developed properties. 

COMOLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal. Comparable  plans  were  formulated 
by  previous  administrations  under  the 
leadership  of  President*  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Those  plans  were  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  but  they  were  never  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House. 

H.R.  10751  offers  a  real  opportunity  to 
make  some  progress  on  this  important 
project  and.  at  the  same  time,  it  retains 
congressional  oversight  over  the  pro- 
gram so  that  it  can  be  terminated  if  it 
does  not  meet  the  standards  imposed. 

In  my  opinion,  this  offers  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  a  constructive  solution  to  this 
matter  and  should  be  favorably  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  the  enactment  of  KB..  10751. 
as  recommended  by  the  Conmiittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  oppose 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It  creates 
another  bureaucracy,  another  Govern- 
ment corporation  with  borrowing  au- 
thority. This  bill  would  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  corporation  with  up  to  $50 
million  in  borrowing  authority— borrow- 
ing which  wlU  not  be  clearly  reflected  In 
the  budget  picture  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—boirowtng  which  will  be  rela- 
tively imcontrolled— borrovrtng  which 
will  place  additional  pressures  on  the 
money  markets. 

This  Is  another  bill  to  provide  special 
preferences  to  the  Federal  City.  I  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  a  beautiful 
National  Capital.  But  we  are  building 
this  Capital  City  out  of  the  tax  dollars 
of  the  hard-pressed  cities  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  building  a  marble  city 
here  on  the  bainks  of  the  Potomac — a 
city  which  we  can  show  off  to  the  rest 
of  the  world— but  in  the  meantime,  the 
rest  of  our  great  cities  seem  to  sink  Into 
deeper  and  deeper  difficulties.  I  have  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  redevelop- 
ment problems  of  my  own  city  of  Cleve- 
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land.  Ohio,  could  be  largely  met  and 
overcome  if  they  could  be  provided  with 
a  Federal  Oovemment  development 
corporation. 

While  I  agree  with  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
should  be  accomplished  tlirough  a  costly 
multiplication  of  agencies.  Several  days 
ago.  $260  million  In  7Vi  percent  District 
of  Columbia  bonds  were  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic— guaranteed  by  all  of  the  taxpayers 
of  America.  Several  weeks  ago  this 
House  passed  legislation  for  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar convention  center  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  another  au- 
thority guaranteed  by  the  taxpayers  of 
America. 

What  will  be  left  to  save  the  other 
cities  of  America  which  so  desperately 
need  our  help? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  HJl.  10751,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADTHORIZINO  PEASIBILITY  IN- 
VBSnaATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  PO- 
TENTIAL RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  'HJl.  16554)  to  auth- 
orize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  feftslbUlty  investigations  of 
certain  potential  water  resources  devel- 
opments, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

HH.  165M 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the 
S^cretaiy  of  the  Interior  U  hereby  authorliied 
to  engmge  In  (eaalblllty  studtea  of  the  follow- 
ing potentUl  wAter  resource  developniAnta : 

1.  Cache  Creek  pro>ect  In  Comanche,  Cot- 
ton, Tillman  Jackson,  and  Kiowa  Counties 
In  southwestern  Oklahoma. 

2.  OMTlaon  dtrerBion  unit,  M&I  water 
facllltlea,  Plck-Sioan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram. In  cantral  North  Dakota. 

3.  Oabe  unit.  Mid  water  facUltlea.  Pick- 
Sloan  Mlaaourl  Basin  program  In  east-central 
South  Dakota. 

4.  Ventura  County  Water  Management 
project.  California. 

9.  Tucumcarl  project  in  8«Ln  Miguel  County 
in  east-central  New  Mexico. 

6.  Uncompahgre  project  improvement  and 
eoctcQBleQ  In  Montrose  and  Delta  Counties 
in  the  Tlclnlty  of  Montroee  and  Delta,  Colo- 
rado. 

7.  Domlngues  Reservoir  project  In  Mesa 
and  Delta  Counties,  Colorado. 


8.  Lower  James-Port  Randall  water  di- 
version proposal  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mlseourl 
River  Basin  program.  South  Dakota. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  secoiod  demanded? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  win  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  wm  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Mr.  AspiiTAit. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  discuss  and  recommend  pas- 
sage of  HR.  16554,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  po- 
tential water  resource  developments.  Tills 
bill  is  a  routine  measure  which  enables 
the  Secretarj'  to  seek  funds  for  investi- 
gating eight  potential  progrsuns  for  au- 
thorization under  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion law.  It  Is  one  of  a  continuing  series 
of  measiu'es  required  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  forbidding  the  Secretary  to 
engsige  in  feasibility  investigations  un- 
less they  are  specifically  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress. 

The  eight  progrcmis  authorized  by  H  Jl. 
16554  are  In  six  of  the  western  reclama- 
tion States.  They  are  programs  which 
have  been  studied  at  the  reconnaissance 
level  and  which  have  been  found  to  have 
sufQclent  prospects  of  justification  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
more  detailed  study  given  to  projects  at 
the  feeislbllity  stage. 

This  bill  is  not  an  appropriations  meas- 
ure. It  Is  an  authorization  for  which 
there  must  follow  requests  for  appro- 
priations If  and  when  the  executive  sees 
fit  to  fund  the  studies.  The  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  the 
eight  programs  is  $3,525,000  which  will 
be  spresid  over  several  years.  If  the  funds 
were  appropriated  at  the  most  rapid  rate 
that  they  could  be  used,  they  would 
spread  over  a  term  of  5  or  more  years. 
In  actual  practice,  it  may  be  that  certain 
of  the  pjrograms  will  never  be  funded. 

I  make  this  observation  in  the  light  of 
trends  we  see,  regrettably,  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Executive  toward  water 
resource  development  generally.  The 
specific  trend  to  which  I  refer  is  one  of 
decreasing  emphasis  on  programs  which 
have  proven  their  public  worth,  such  as 
the  Pederpl  reclamation  program.  The 
trend  is  away  from  these  programs  to- 
ward those  that  appear  to  have  a 
quicker  political  payofT.  No  longer  do  we 
seem  to  make  Investments  In  Ameri- 
ca's long-term  economic  stability  and 
strength  such  as  comes  from  a  combin- 
ing of  public  funds  and  the  labor  of  our 
citizens  to  produce  prosperous  self-sus- 
taining communities.  Instead,  we  seem 
to  be  obsessed  with  thinking  up  doles  of 
one  kind  or  another  that  neither  create 
econ(«nic  wealth  nor  encourage  our 
citizens  to  work  toward  such  an  end. 

The  plight  of  western  water  resource 
development  that  has  been  the  result  of 
Executive  deemphasis  and.  In  many 
cases,  outright  hostility,  can  best  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  not  pending  before  Congress  a 


single  reclamation  project  which  the 
administration  has  recommended  for 
two  decades  of  service  on  the  Committee 
authorization. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  my  more  than 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that  we 
have  had  this  sltu'tlon — and  there  are 
two  ways  to  look  at  this. 

One  would  be  that  I  have  left  no  un- 
finished work  in  the  reclamation  field 
If  I  could  truly  regard  It  in  this  light,  I 
would  leave  the  House  and  the  commit- 
tee with  a  feeling  of  a  job  completed. 
More  likely,  however,  it  Is  better  to  as- 
sess the  situation  as  one  in  which  I  am 
in  basic  disagreement  with  the  sense  of 
public  values  which  has  brought  the 
program  to  this  predicament. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  so- 
called  decisionmakers  In  the  administra- 
tive branch  are  short-sighted  and  wrong 
in  drying  up  our  rural  water  progranu. 
The  passage  of  time  will  prove  this.  In 
the  meanwhile  there  is  nothing  more  we 
can  do  in  this  Congress  than  to  leave  the 
seeds  out  of  which  may  germinate  a  con- 
tinuing program.  KH.  16554  representi 
such.  My  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  who  Is  man- 
aging this  bill  will  discuss  the  specifics  of 
the  measure.  Accordingly  I  would  only 
take  the  time  to  comment  on  one  item 
included  In  it.  That  is  Item  numbered  6, 
the  Uncompahgre  project  improvement 
program.  This  is  a  study  In  which  ways 
will  be  sought  to  preserve  the  economy  of 
two  western  Colorado  counties  which 
has  developed  aroimd  one  of  the  original 
Federal  reclamation  programs.  This 
project  needs  help  to  survive  and  to  re- 
main as  a  cornerstone  of  regional  eco- 
nomic well-being.  The  people  have  done 
all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them,  and  they  are  falling  farther  and 
farther  behind.  The  study  included  for 
authorization  In  H.R.  16554  will  be  a 
first  step  toward  rehabilitating  their 
phji'slcal  works  and  refinancing  their 
debt. 

While  the  other  programs  in  the  bill 
are  all  worthwhile  £ind  deserving  of  au- 
thorization, the  Uncompahgre  project 
improvement  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
most  deserving  undertakings  that  I  have 
ever  sponsored  in  this  House.  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  giving  it  a  first  step  on  the  way  to 
realization. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Hit. 
16554,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  Investi- 
gations of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source development  projects  or  units 
thereof. 

The  bill  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  authorizes  a  feasibility  study  and 
investigation  of  eight  potential  water 
resource  development  projects  or  a  unit 
of  a  project.  These  studies  will  involve 
potential  projects  or  units  in  the  States 
of  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  and  South 
Dakota. 

This  bill  is  in  keeping  with  the  passage 
and  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965  which 
required  the  preauthorlzation  by  the 
Congress  of  all  studies  and  Investigations 
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wading  to  the  preparation  of  feasibUity 
g^idiM  and  reports  on  potential  reclama- 

'^""isto'ated  cost  of  the  feaslbimy 
studies  authorized  by  this  legislation  is 
tl525000.    The    coounittee    report    on 
^  legislation  contains  an  analysis  of 
Ich  of  the  potential  projects  included 
nTtJie  bill  stating  the  location  of  the 
oroJect,  the  project  data  as  disclosed  by 
reconnaissance  studies,  the  purpose  and 
description  of  the  InvesUgation.  project 
status   justification,  local  interest,  and 
estimated  feasibUity  investigation  costs. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  urge  its  enactment. 
Mr    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Sowiker  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
mftvconsume  to  speak  in  favor  of  speedy 
enactment  of  H.R.  16554,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
In  feasibility  Investigations  of  certain 
potential  water  resource  developments. 
This  bill  results  from  an  executive  re- 
quest by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  which  certain  amendments  were  made 
in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs   after  full   and  complete 
hearings  and  consideration  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  has  pre- 
viously described  the  policy  environment 
within  which  we  are  attempting  to  carry 
forward  a  program  of  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  Western  United  States.  I 
subscribe  to  and  endorse  his  assessment 
of  the  situation  and  would  digress  to  add 
at  this  point  that  the  gentleman  has 
done  more  than  any  other  person  in  our 
time  to  provide  a  sound  policy  base  on 
which  to  build  this  program.  Those  of  us 
who  may  be  privileged  to  carry  on  his 
work  will  not  find  It  easy  to  replace  his 
wise  leadership  and  tireless  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  a  strong  rural  west. 

Mr.  Speaker,  KM.  16554  is  not  the  most 
important  bill  that  has  ever  come  out  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation during  Watnk  Aspin all's  as- 
sociation with  that  body,  but  It  is  the  last 
one.  Like  all  other  Asplnall  bills.  It  has 
had  a  thorough  going  over.  We  did  not 
accept  all  of  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations and  likewise  we  did  not  limit 
ourselves  to  the  dimensions  of  the  execu- 
tive request.  Members  will  note  from  the 
committee  repOTt  that  we  deleted  one 
item,  added  two  others  and  severed  yet 
another  into  two  parts.  This  is  a  typical 
product  of  our  committee  system  in 
which  we  never  rubberstamp  ans^body. 

SpeciflcaUy.  the  bill  is  characterized 
by  its  emphasis  on  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply.  Five  of  the  eight 
items  are  predominantly  or  exclusively 
for  that  purpose.  Two  of  the  eight  pro- 
grams are  exclusively  municipal  water 
oriented.  They  are  the  Garrison  diversion 
and  Oahe  imits.  The  work  to  be  done 
In  each  of  these  cases  is  to  provide  a 
means  for  delivery  regulation,  and  stor- 
age of  municipal  water  from  the  major 
facilities  of  the  authorized  Garrison  di- 
version and  Oahe  units  to  the  peurticipat- 
ing  communities  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill 
to  authorize  studies  for  all  potential  par- 
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tlcipating  communities,  although  such 
study  will  likely  be  staged  to  coincide 
with  the  aTallability  of  water  from  the 
parent  unit. 

Three    additional    programs,    Cache 
Creek.    Okla..    Ventura    County    water 
management.    Calif.:    and    DomlngUM 
ReMfvolr  project,  Colo.,  are  predomi- 
nantly mimidpal  and  industrial  water 
supply   oriented.   Although   they   have 
multlple-porpoee  Implioatlans,  the  cor- 
ollary purposes  do  not  Indixle  irrigation. 
The  three  renmlntog  programs   In- 
cluded In  HJR.  18554  have  a  predomi- 
nant irrigation  emphasis,  but  two  of 
them— Tucumcari,   N.   Mex.,    and   Un- 
compahgre,   Colo.— are    existing    proj- 
ects with  varying  problems.  In  the  first 
mentloaed  case  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
water  while  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  rehabilitation  as  Chair- 
man Aarociix  described.  Only  one  pro- 
gram in  this  bill  contemplates  any  meas- 
ure of  irrigation  and  that  is  the  Lower 
James-Port  Randall.  S.  Dak.  Here  a  wa- 
ter supply  would  be  furnished  for  pri- 
vate and  other  forms  of  non-Pederal 
application. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is,  in  a  sense,  a  rou- 
tine bill  similar  to  four  or  five  other  bills 
we  have  passed  in  the  last  8  years.  It  is, 
in  another  sense,  a  landmark  bill — ac- 
complishing aa  It  does  an  almost  com- 
plete change  in  emphasis  from  the  tra- 
ditional new-land  irrigatloJi  program  of 
theBureau  of  Reclamation  to  one  meet- 
ing a  broader  spectrum  of  interests  and 
purposes. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  a  mod- 
est bill  in  terms  of  its  monetary  impact. 
It  will  afford  the  means  of  bringing  the 
imquestlaned  disciplinary  competence 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  t)ear 
on  a  new  and  different  array  of  western 
problems.  For  this  reason,  it  warrants 
the  support  of  all  Members  Interested 
in  a  stronger  and  better  America  and  I 
recommend    «>eedy    adcH>tion    by    this 

body 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rtoe 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  en- 
gage in  eight  feasibility  investigations 
of  potential  water  resource  develop- 
ments. 

The  eight  water  resource  projects  are 
explained  in  detail  in  the  committee 
report  on  this  legislation  and  involve 
potential  projects  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 
The  committee  report  also  includes  the 
estimated  cost  of  these  studies  to  be  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $3.6  million. 

The  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act  of  1966  requires  congressional 
authorization  of  the  feasibility  studies 
on  all  potential  reclamation  projects.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  advised  that  completed  recon- 
naissance studies  and  reports  or  compa- 
rable information  indicate  preliminarily 
that  these  potential  projects  are  eco- 
nomically desirable,  financially  Justlfled. 
and  enjoy  local  support  and  interest. 
Therefore,  the  feasibiUty  studies  of  these 
potential  projects  are  warranted  at  this 

time. 
Mr.   Speaker.   I  urge   my  colleagues 


to  suspend  the  rules  and  support  the 
passage  of  HJl.  16554. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  tht» 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
expenditure  of  $3.6  million  on  new  water 
use  feasibility  projects.  This  bill  simply 
prepares  the  way  for  more  fantastloally 
expensive  roriamatlon  projects — despite 
the  fact  that  we  already  have  billions  of 
dollars  of  reclamation  projects  underway 
and  additional  billions  in  projects  which 
have  been  authorized  but  xmfunded. 

Thfcse  projects,  these  "feasibility" 
projecte.  simply  drain  money  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  so  that  new  sources 
of  water  can  be  provided  to  the  growing 
agribusinesses  of  the  West.  The  taxpay- 
ers and  farmers  of  Ohio  are  paying  bU- 
lions  to  open  up  new  farmlands  for  new 
production  imder  Department  of  the  In- 
terior programs — while  the  taxpayers 
continue  to  pay  additional  billions  in  soil 
barik  and  crop  removal  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offloe  will  soon  rrtease 
a  report  on  the  way  In  which  these  water 
projects  and  "feasibility"  studies  have 
been  used  to  "serve"  the  public.  I  doubt 
that  the  report  will  be  favorable  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  sus- 
pend these  projects  until  a  thorough  re- 
view of  this  entire  area  could  be  made. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johhson),  that  the 
Houae  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  16554,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havtog  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  bill  (8.  3958)  to 
authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  feasibihty  investigations  of 
certain  potential  water  resource  develop- 
ments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
followB: 

8.  3950  '• 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  Of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorised 
to  engage  in  feaaibUlty  studies  of  the  follow- 
ing potential  water  reeouroe  derelopmenta : 

1.  Cache  Creek  project  In  Comanche.  Co*- 
t<Mi.  TUlman.  Jaeksos.  and  Kiowa  Co\intlee 
m  south  western  OlOahoma. 

2.  Oarrlaon  Diversion  Unit.  Mil  Water 
PacUltlea.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram. In  central  North  Dakota. 

3.  Oahe  Unit,  MAI  Water  PacUltlee,  PJck- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  In  east-central 
South  DakoU. 

4.  Thr»e  Forks  Dlrteon,  Pick -Sloan  Missouri 
Baaln  program.  In  Oallattn  and  Madtaon 
Countlaa.  northwest  Montana. 

6.  Tucumcari  Project  In  San  Miguel  County 
in  east-central  New  Mexico. 
6.  Uncompahgre  Project  Improrement  and 
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Bxtenalon  In  MontroM  and  Delta  Coiintles 
In  the  vicinity  of  Montroee  and  Delta, 
Colorado. 

AtdTtrouxirt  orratXD  bt  mk.  johnbon  or 

CALiroaKiA 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    CalifomiA.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendzaent. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
.Vmeodment   offered    by    iii.    Johmboh   ot 

Calif onUa:  Strike  out  all  after  the  eoacUng 
clauje  of  S.  30fiO  and  Injert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  proTlalona  of  HJl.  16664.  a»  paased. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  nad 

a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa&sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  16554)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


QLEN  CANYON  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA,  ARIZ.  AND  UTAH 

Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  27)  to  estab- 
lish the  Qlen  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
Utah,  with  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

Pas;e  3.  line*  9  and  10,  of  the  HouM  en- 
^ossed  amendment,  strike  out  "Secretarlee 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  transportation,"  and  insert: 
"Secretary". 

Page  6.  of  the  House  engroesed  amendment. 
strike  out  lines  6  to  18.  Inclusive. 

Page  6,  line  19,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert: 

"lO". 

Page  S,  line  19.  of  tbe  House  engroosed 
amendment,  strike  out  "e"  and  Insert:  "d)". 

Page  6,  line  33.  of  the  House  engrossed 
engrossed  amendnient,  strike  ovrt  "e"  and 
insert:  "(d)". 

Page  7.  Une  4.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  Insert: 
"le)". 

Page  7.  lines  4  and  5.  of  the  Hovise  en- 
grossed amendment,  strike  out  "Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  Transportation,"  and  Insert: 
■Secretary". 

Page  7.  line  18,  of  the  House  engroosed 
amendmnit,  strike  out  "of  the  Interior" 

Page  7,  line  33,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "S176/)00"  and  In- 
sert:  "»400.000'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LAND  ACQUISITION  FUNDS,  DELA- 
WARE WATER  GAP  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  cHJl.  13396)  to 
authorize  an  increase  in  land  acquisition 
fimds  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 


The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "•SS.SIS.OOO" 
and  Insert:  "$66,000,000". 

Pa^  1,  after  Une  6,  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  That  section  3  of  the  Act  at  Sep- 
tember 1,  19M  (79  Stat.  613)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  whenever  an 
owner  of  property  elects  to  retain  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
such  owner  ahaU  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
any  benefits  or  rights  under  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quUltlon  Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1894).". 

Page  1 .  after  line  6,  Insert : 

Sec.  3.  (a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior IS  authorized  aixt  directed  to  Issue, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to 
Prank  W.  Whltenack  of  Oeorgetown,  Colo- 
rado, a  patent  In  fee  (exclusive  of  oil,  gas, 
and  other  mineral  rights)  to  the  following 
described  tract  of  land,  situated  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Georgetown,  Colorado: 

Beginning  at  a  stake  at  comer  niunbered 
1,  whence  the  northectst  oomer  section  6, 
township  4  south,  range  74  west,  sUtb  prin- 
cipal meridian  bears  north  39  degress  57 
minutes  west  761.7  feet,  thenoe  east  379.7 
f^t  to  oomer  numbered  3,  thence  south  176.0 
feet  to  comer  numbered  3.  thenoe  south  83 
degrees  16  minutes  west  300.5  feet  to  comer 
numbered  4  which  Is  also  comer  numbered 
1,  survey  numbered  18737.  Dora  Lode,  thenoe 
south  7  degrees  44  minutes  east  160  feet  to 
comer  numbered  5,  which  Is  also  comer 
numbered  4.  survey  numbered  18737  Dora 
Lode,  thence  north  83  degrees  16  minutes 
east  180.1  feet  to  corner  numbered  6,  thence 
south  993.6  feet  to  comer  nim:U>ered  7.  thence 
west  660  feet  to  corner  numbered  8,  thence 
north  503  feet  to  corner  numbered  9,  thence 
south  60  degrees  30  minutes  east  119.4  feet 
to  corner  numbered  10.  which  is  also  comer 
numbered  3  survey  numbered  408  MlUs 
Placer,  thence  north  17  degrees  30  min- 
utes east  919.7  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

(b)  The  patent  In  fee  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  issued  subject  to  the  payment  by 
the  said  Prank  W.  Whltenack  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  an  tonount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  con- 
veyed as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
appraisal,  exclusive  of  Improvements  placed 
thereon  by  Prank  W.  Whltenack  and  his 
grantees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  tell  us  what 
the  amendment  is  which  the  Senate 
added  cm? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
will  yield  to  me.  It  is  with  some  personal 
embarrassment  and  hesitation  that  I 
tell  him  what  this  amendment  is,  but 
having  talked  to  him  heretofore  on  the 
matter  I  will  advise  him  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  just  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  is  a  stickler  for 
rules  and  he  believes  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  rule  of  germaneness. 

All  I  can  say  is  what  was  done  on  the 
other  side  In  my  opinion  is  so  little  and 
trivial  in  its  ultimate  effect  that,  even 
though  it  Is  not  germane,  that  I  con- 
sider it  kind  of  a  sneaky  way  to  get  a 
piece  of  legislation  through,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  parent  bill  is  of  much 
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importance.  There  Is  no  question  about 
the  Importance  of  the  Delaware  Water 
a»l>  legislation. 

What  is  involved  is  that  the  other  body 
put  on  a  small  private  bill  known  u 
S.  4064,  which  provided  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a  small  tract  of  land  to  an  in- 
dividual who  has  had  possession  of  the 
land  for  many  years,  who  Is  not  able  to 
get  it  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
which  we  passed  several  years  ago,  and 
who,  in  my  opinion,  really  has  a  right 
to  property. 

The  equities  are  on  his  side,  but  I  just 
do  not  particularly  like  the  legislative 
procedure  which  was  used  any  more 
than  my  friend  from  Missouri  does,  i 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  will  overlook 
the  transgression  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
must  say  that  I  appreciate  the  continued 
forthrlghtness  of  a  great  colleague, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  in  answering  my  questions.  I 
almost  got  more  than  I  wanted  to  hear. 

This  is  the  same  bill  that  we  discussed, 
debated  and  passed  in  due  course  last 
night,  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Au- 
thority? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  the  same  bill  we 
took  care  of  last  night. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  in  order  to  prevent 
suspension  of  a  project  already  under- 
way up  there,  and  to  get  rid  of  squatters 
who  have  moved  in  while  land  was  being 
acquired  during  the  stalemate? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  Is  very  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  much  as  I 
object  to  the  other  body  adding  on  non- 
germane  amendments,  and  subject  as 
this  Is  to  a  point  of  order,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  only  take  one 
objection  to  kUl  It,  I  will  withdraw  my 
reservation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Haix)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REVISION  OP  PAY  STRUCTURE  OP 
AIRPORT  POLICE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  7625)  to  adjust  the  pay  of  the 
police  force  at  Washington  and  Dulles 
Airports,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.Ii.  7636 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  ataembled.  That  sub- 
chapter VI  of  chapter  63  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"§  6366.  Police    forces    of    Washington    Na- 
tional Airport  and  D\iiles  Inter- 
national  Airport 
"The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  fix 
the  per  annum  rates  of  basic  pay  of  posi- 
tions on  the  police  force  of  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  the  poUce  force  of  Dulles 
International  Airport  In  accordance  with  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation.  Including  ion- 
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.— jtr  incrsaaes,  provided  In  section  101  and 
•*^-T  aoi  througb  60«,  as  i4>proprlate,  d 


*?tt!trtct  of  Columbia  Police  and  Flre- 
-JL-Taalary  Act  of  1988,  as  amendwl  (DXJ. 
SS?1»cS>n  4-833  and  seottoos  +-884 
HuooCb  4-837) ,  for  officers  and  members  of 
rr?UrtropoUtan  PoUoe  force  In  oorrsepond- 
SJ  oTslxnlUr  classes  or  subolasMS.". 

ibt  The  analysis  of  subchapter  VI  ot  chap- 

J  58  of  tlUe   6,   unit*!   States   Ood*.  is 

J^anded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof— 

..«Mfl  police  forces  of  Washington  National 

Airport    and    Dulles    International 

Airport." 

SM.  3-  Section  6108(0  of  title  6,  VniUd 
u^tts  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (36); 

(J)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragrM>h  (3')  »'«*  inserting  In  lieu  of 
ths  period  of  semicolon  and  the  word  "or"; 

Slid 

(8)  by  adding  Immediately  below  para- 
gnph  (37)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

'■(38)  officers  and  mem.bers  of  the  poUce 
fores  of  Washington  National  Airport  and 
tue  police  force  of  Dulles  International  Alr- 

Sic.  3-  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ghsU  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  commences  on  or 
sttsr  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act. 

Sk.  4.  No  rate  of  basic  pay  slxaU  be  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  d«nanded? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
asec(»id. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectlMi,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7625  which  was  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Post  Office  and 
CMl  Service  Committee  by  a  vote  of  18 
too. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  provide  a  pay  scale  for  the  police 
at  Dulles  International  and  Washington 
National  Airports  which  would  equal  the 
pay  of  similar  positions  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police 
Force. 

To  effectuate  this  purpose  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  airport  police  posi- 
tions from  imder  the  classiflcaUon  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
from  under  the  General  Schedule  pay 
system. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
Secretary  of  Transportaticm  would  have 
the  authority  to  fix  the  basic  pay  of  air- 
port police  positions  in  accordance  with 
the  rates  of  pay  provided  for  similar  posi- 
tions under  the  District  ot  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 

According  to  the  testimony  presented 
before  our  committee,  the  current  start- 
ing salary  for  sm  airport  police  officer 
under  the  General  Schedule  is  $7,807  per 
year.  In  contrast,  the  starting  salary  for  a 
private  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice Force  is  $10,000  per  year. 

Not  only  do  the  ssdarles  of  the  airport 
police  compare  unfavorably  with  those 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  but 
they  compare  equally  unfavorably  with 
those  of  other  metropolitan  area  police 
forces  such  as  Fairfax,  Montgomery,  and 
Prince  Georges  Cotmties,  to  name  a  few. 

Under  such  circumstances  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  recruitment  of  suitable 
persormel  for  airport  police  positions  has 
become  increasingly  more  difficult. 


Consequently,  the  police  force*  at  both 
airports  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  the  public  and  air  passengers  no 
longer  can  be  assured  of  adequate  pro- 
tection against  crimes  and  violence  at 
either  airport. 

To  allow  such  a  situation  to  exist  at 
the  two  airports  that  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
inexcusable. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  result  in  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  law  «i- 
f  orcement  at  the  two  airports. 

I  believe  that  the  pay  structure  pro- 
posed by  this  legislation  is  fully  justified 
and  that  it  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body, 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7625 
is  designed  to  correct  an  Inequity  which, 
though  small  in  the  total  scheme  of  Gov- 
ernment, is  nevertheless  significant  to 
the  huge  number  of  passengers  who  use 
Dulles  and  National  Airports  every  year. 
During  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
seen  a  marked  increase  in  airport-related 
crimes.  Hijacking  has  received  the  lion's 
share  of  publicity.  But  crimes  ranging 
from  bomb  threats  to  automobile  thefts 
have  been  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  in- 
creased airport  security  throughout  the 
country.  Yet,  paradoxically,  in  the  only 
two  airports  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  salaries  of  police 
officers  have  lagged  seriously  behind  po- 
lice salaries  in  metropolitan  areas,  In- 
cluding Metropolitan  Washington. 

The  starting  base  salary  for  airport 
police  officers — who  must  have  3  years 
of  related  police  work  to  quallfy-^s 
$7,319.  aS-5.  step  1.  Currently,  GS-6  po- 
lice positions  have  a  special  range  start- 
ing at  $7,807.  However,  since  this  is  based 
on  regulatory  authority  vested  In  the 
Civil  Service  Commlssiwi,  it  can  be  taken 
away  at  any  time.  This  compeu^s  with 
$9,100  in  Alexandria,  $9,0«9  in  Fairfax 
County,  $9,031  in  Montgomery  County, 
and  a  newly  approved  $10,000  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  rookie  police  offi- 
cers. We  cannot  oontim»  to  allow  these 
salaries  to  lag  If  we  hope  to  have  ade- 
quate airport  security. 

H.R.  7625  would  exempt  airport  p<Alce 
positions  from  the  classification  and  pay 
provisions  of  tiUe  5  of  the  Dhited  States 
Code  and  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  a  separate 
pay  system  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
similar  positions  applying  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  force. 

This  approach  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  other  nrnjor  airports 
throughout  the  country.  Most  of  them 
employ  airport  police  whose  salaries 
closely  match  or  are  identical  to  thoee 
of  the  metropolitan  area  they  serve.  In 
many  cases,  they  are  actually  part  of  the 
local  or  State  pcdlce  force.  Those  cities 
where  airport  police  salaries  are  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  the  major  city  In  the  area 
include  Baltimore,  Boston,  cneveland, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago.  Seattle,  Detroit, 
Miami,  and  others. 

Cities  where  the  starting  salaries  for 
airport  p<rfice  are  above  the  $10,000  start- 
ing salary  for  District  of  Columbia  poUce 
include  Loe  Angles,  $10,628:  Cleveland. 
$10,742;   Pittsburgh,  $10,800;   Philadel- 


phia, $10,328;  Chicago,  $10,424;  San 
Francisco,  $10,680;  SeatUe.  $10,320;  and 
St.  Paul,  $10,128. 

None  of  the  major  alrporU  surveyed 
paid  as  lltUe  as  Washington  National  and 
DuUee  Airports  for  their  police  officers. 
Yet  the  National  Airport  Act,  which  the 
CTongreas  passed,  insists  that  these  two 
airports  should  be  models  for  the  coun- 
try. With  these  embarasslng  pay  scales 
at  our  two  Federal  airports,  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  a  model  for  other  airports  to 

emulate.  .    .,  .u 

However,  pay  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
problemr--though  a  major  one.  We  hope 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  force  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  im- 
prove other  aspects  of  the  airport  police 
program.  ^^  ^.    . 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  that 
the  Post  Office  and  Cl\-il  Service  Com- 
mittee generally  does  not  adopt  the  ap- 
proach used  in  this  bill.  As  a  rule.  It  is 
not  a  good  practice  to  pull  groups  out  of 
the  Classification  Act  for  special  pay  con- 
sideratiorvs.  But  the  failure  of  the  classi- 
fication system  to  recognize  changing  pay 
and  classification  patterns  outside  the 
Government  is  particularly  evident  In 
protective  occupations.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  an  emergency  which  can  be 
handled  at  this  time  only  through  legis- 
lation. Hopefully,  we  wiU  soon  have  a 
legislative  package  which  will  create  a 
new  pay  smd  classification  system  for 
all  protective  occupations  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  HH.  7625. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HxironsoNi  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJa.  7625.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and— two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof— 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  titie  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  revise  the  p«iy  structure  of  the 
police  forces  of  the  Washington  National 
Airport  and  Dullee  Intwnational  Airport, 
and  for  other  purpoeet." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^_____,.^__ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDEEISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I8  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  frwn  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECLA8SIFICATTON  OF  DEPUTY 
Jja.  MARSHAIfi 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  13895)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shal, and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

HJt.  13896 
Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and   HouM 
of  Reprt»entative$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in   Oongret   aaaembVed,   That    (a) 
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ntbetaAptMT    VI    of    elMptBr    BS    Ot  tltla    5, 
nmted  8t«(w  Code,  is  unnKled  by  Mtdlog  at 
-.h«  and  thereof  the  followUig  d«w  section : 
"  1  53M.  nty  <]f  noosupervlaory  deputty  United 
StAtee  manbaJA 

"(*)  The  Actorney  Oeoeral  tbaU  fix  tb« 
Aoauil  rates  of  &«a1c  pay  oC  posltlonji  ot 
deputy  United  States  manhaJ  (other  tb*n 
superriaory  and  managerial  poettlona)  vlth- 
:r.  each  of  the  foUowtng  ranges  of  pay  raMs 
and  steps: 

"  (1 1  a  par  maga  tbe  pay  rates  ac4  stefis 
ot  which  aquai.  In  amoxint  of  pay  for  ocr- 
respondUig  stepe  and  In  total  aumbar  ot 
steps,  the  annual  corresponding  step-rates 
and  the  total  number  of  steps  of  as-7  of 
tlie  Oeneral  Schedule,  as  In  eff»ct  from  time 
to  time. 

"1 3)  a  paiy  taaft  tlie  pay  rates  and  steps 
of  wlilch  squal.  in  amount  of  pay  for  oor- 
raspondlng  steps  and  tn  total  number  of 
steps,  the  annual  oorreapondlng  step-iates 
and  the  total  number  of  steps  of  OS-9  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule,  as  In  effect  from  time  to 
tin^. 

"(3)  a  pay  range  the  pay  rates  and  steps  of 
which  eqtHU,  In  amount  of  pay  for  aorrs- 
spondin^  steps  and  tn  total  numiber  of  steps, 
the  annual  jotiesponaing  sFtep-ratea  and  the 
total  QXKBiMt  of  stepa  of  oe-ll  o<  the  Oen- 
eral Schedule,  as  In  affect  from  time  to  time. 

"(b)  In.  the  administration  of  the  pay 
structure  established  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
adapt  and  apply,  to  the  maximum  possible 
extent,  the  principles  and  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter m  of  this  chapter  relating  to  pay 
matters  geneiaUy.  including  (but  without 
limitation)  periodic  and  meritorious  step- 
mcreasen.  pay  saving,  and  promotions  to 
higher  pay  ranges,  and  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  system  of  such  promotions.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  VI 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  53.  is 
amended  by  adding — 

'5365.  Police    foroB    of    Matlonai    Zoolaglcal 

Park.  •. 
immediately  below — 
"5368    Pay  of  noneuperrlaory  deputy  United 

States  mantaala." 

(c)  Section  5103(0)  of  Utia  5,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended — 

( 1  >  by  strlXing  out  the  word  "or"  immedi- 
ately after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (38): 

1 2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (37)  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  of 
the  period  a  aemledon  and  the  word  "or"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  Imisrtlntgly  below  para- 
graph (37)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(28)  deputy  United  (States  marshals  of  a 
oonsupemlaory  or  nAnxnanagarial  level  whoee 
pay  Is  axed  under  aectlon  538e  of  this  title.". 

Sic.  a.  (a)  Kffectlve  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  the  tnttial  adjustments  of 
the  ratee  otf  baste  pay  of  tmployees  on  the 
rolls  on  sadi  date  to  whom  tiu  amendments 
made  by  the  Arst  seedon  of  thds  Act  apply 
shall  be  ae  foUowa: 

1 1 )  an  employee  In  OS-4.  GS-5,  or  06-6  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  immediately  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
Initially,  within  the  range  of  pay  rates  de- 
scribed in  section  536a(a>(l)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  at  that  step  of  such  pay 
range  which  corresponds  numerically  to  that 
step  of  the  grade  of  the  OeDeral  Schedule  at 
which  he  was  paid  Immediately  before  such 
effective  date. 

(2)  an  employee  In  06-7  or  06-8  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  immediately  before  the 
effecttre  date  of  this  section  shaU  be  paid 
initially  within  the  range  of  pay  rates  de- 
scribed In  section  5306(a)(2)  of  title  5, 
Umted  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  flret 
section  of  this  Act.  at  that  step  of  such  pay 
range  which  corresponds  aunMrlcally  to  that 


stsp  of  the  grsde  of  *;he  Oeneral  Schedule  at 
vhieb  he  was  paid  immediately  before  such 
efbctlve  date. 

(3)  an  employee  in  OS-0  of  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  InltlaUy 
within  the  range  of  pay  rates  described  In 
section  53M(a)  (3)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  enacted  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  at  that  step  of  such  pay  range  which 
correeponds  numerically  to  that  step  of  the 
grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  at  which  he 
was  paid  Immediately  before  such  effective 
date. 

(h)  An  Increase  in  pay  by  reason  of  an 
initial  adjustment  of  pay  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
equivalent  increase  in  pay  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  0335  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  purposes  of  step-Increases  under 
the  pay  structure  estahllahed  by  section 
3368(a)  of  title  8.  United  States  Code,  as 
enacted  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  For 
purposee  of  periodic  step-Increases  under 
such  pay  structure,  an  employee  shall  be 
credited,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  all  service  since  his  last  periodic 
step-increase  under  section  5336  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  before  such  effective 
date. 

(c)  No  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  Immedi- 
ately before  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  redticed  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  3.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  which  commences 
on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded  ? 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  138W,  which  was 
ordered  reported  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  by  a  vote  of  18 
too. 

This  is  a  very  simple  but  very  neces- 
sary piece  of  legislation.  The  sole  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  raise  the  salaries  of  non- 
supervisory  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals. 

Under  existing  law.  Deputy  UJ3.  Mar- 
shals are  compensated  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
cQQtained  in  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Ordinarily,  these  Marshals  are 
hired  at  grade  GS-6,  which  has  a  start- 
ing saJAry  of  |8,153  per  year.  Grades 
aS-7  and  OS-S  are  considered  to  be  the 
full  working  levels  for  nonsupervlflory 
Deputy  Marshals. 

Under  the  proviaons  of  this  bill,  non- 
supervisory  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  would 
be  excluded  from  the  General  Schedule, 
but  the  Attorney  General  would  be  re- 
quired to  compensate  them  at  rates  of 
pay  equivalent  to  the  rates  contained 
in  grades  GS-7,  9.  and  11  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  this  legislatian  is  to 
elevate  the  pay  of  nonsupervisory  Deputy 
Marshals  from  the  existing  range  of  08-6 
to  QS-9,  to  a  range  of  aS-7  to  QS-11. 

Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  perform  a  vari- 
ety of  Important  and  often  dangerous 
functions. 

They  repeatedly  are  required  to  per- 
form emergency  services  because  of  their 
demonstrated  ability  to  handle  difficult 
and  potentially  explosive  situations. 

Consequently,  their  hours  of  duty  are 
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irregular,  and  the  demands  on  their  xam* 
tal  and  physical  health  often  are  antn. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  thcH 
Deputy  Marshals  frequently  are  expogM 
to  great  personal  daxiger  while  carryfig 
out  their  assigned  duties. 

Unfortunately,  the  pay  of  these  Dtpute 
Marshals  is  not  commensurate  with  Om 
dUSculty  of  their  duties  and  responiibaip 
ties  and  the  personal  risks  to  which  thn 
constantly  are  exposed. 

When  compared  to  the  salaries  of 
Washington  area  police  forces,  such  at 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  Vont, 
the  pay  of  the  Deputy  U.S.  Marahalt 
suffers  badly. 

If  the  pay  of  these  employees  is  not 
increased,  the  Oovemment  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  the  municipal  and 
county  police  forces  for  the  competmt 
personnti  It  needs  to  fill  these  vital  pod. 
tlons. 

Therefore,  In  the  interests  of  equity, 
competency,  and  the  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13895  would  raise 
the  pay  of  nonsupervisory  deputy  U5. 
marshals  from  the  current  range  of  G8^ 
4  to  QS-9  to  the  range  of  GS-7  to  OS-ii. 
Specifically,  the  current  range  runs  from 
a  GS-4  starting  salary  of  $6,544  to  tbe 
maximimi  rate  of  OS-9  which  is  $14,358. 
The  new  ranges  in  the  bill  would  be 
$9,053— GS-7.  step  1— to  $17,305—08- 
11.  step  10. 

The  normal  rate  for  a  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shal entering  on  duty  is  OSS,  step  1— 
$8,153.  However,  OS-4's  and  S's  are  be- 
ing hired  now  under  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an's readjustment  program. 

The  range  of  duties  performed  by  dep- 
uty UjS.  marshals  is  wide.  Among  other 
things  they  guard  important  political 
figures  and  witnesses;  serve  civil  and 
criminal  warrants;  transport  prisoners; 
make  arrests;  seize  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty under  court  order;  protect  key  fig- 
ures in  court  caaes;  perform  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  prevention  of  air  hi- 
jackings; and  perform  emergency  serv- 
ices during  riots  and  demonstrations. 

They  perform  these  and  other  duties  at 
any  time  during  the  day  and  night.  They 
are  often  called  upon  to  work  long  hours 
far  away  from  their  homes.  And,  as  crime 
and  violence  have  increased,  their  job 
has  become  increasingly  more  dangerous. 
At  least  five  deputy  marshals  lost  their 
lives  in  tile  line  of  duty  during  1971. 

Recently,  right  here  in  Washington,  we 
had  a  dramatic  and  tragic  example  of 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  job  when 
Deputy  Marshal  Norman  E.  Sheriff  was 
killed  during  a  fimeral  to  which  he  had 
escorted  a  Federal  prisoner. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  crime 
control  over  the  past  several  years  has 
brought  an  even  heavier  worklocul  for 
marshals.  For  example,  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  increased  the 
number  of  persons  for  whom  marshals 
must  provide  protection.  And  Federal 
programs  to  prevent  air  pirating  have 
deeply  involved  deputy  marshals  who 
concentrate  on  pi-eventing  hijackings  by 
better  surveillance  on  the  groimd  which 
brings  them  into  cloee  contact  with  many 
dangerous  criminals. 
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v^  with  the  increaaed  danger  and 
-Jwoad.  UtUe  has  been  done  to  recog- 
?2rS7(ieputy  marshal  for  what  he  ta: 
Jlfflftjor  factor  In  our  efforts  to  flght 

iSi  iwlslation  will  help  to  upgrade 
the  professlonaUsm  of  the  U.S.  Marshal 

^STmonae  of  the  Deputy  U.S.  Mar- 
rial's  Sacvice  Is  falling  to  a  low  level. 

While  the  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
CMimittee  does  not  normally  approve 
^ZiaAan  whidi  provides  special  pay 
Mataent  for  particular  groups  of  em- 
i^mes.  we  are  dealing  here,  as  we  are 
^  tbe  airport  police,  with  an  «ner- 
zLygf  lituBtlon.  Hopetully.  the  D^^uty 
nsiiardialB  will  fall  under  a  new  ays- 
tan  for  all  protective  occMi>atlooa  which 
may  wane  before  us  nea*  year.  How- 
ofer.  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  in  this 

Itbeieforourge  the  House  to  pass  HA. 

1S8M. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ^  ^     .„ 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Prom  what  to  what  wlU 
this  raise  tiiran? 

Ur  HOOAN.  At  the  present  time  the 
ourtent  range  Is  from  0&-4  to  aS-9.  We 
will  be  raising  them  to  the  range  of  OS- 
7  to  Oa-ll.  Salarywlse.  08-4  starts  at 
$8,544-  Under  the  bill  before  us  the  sal- 
ary wiU  be  $0,053,  which  is  certainly  not 
very  generous,  even  at  this. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
sunxvt  both  HJl.  7626  and  HJL  13806. 
The  farmer  would  raise  the  pay  of  police 
at  Washington  Nattonal  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports to  a  point  of  equivalency  with  the 
pay  of  District  of  Columbia  police.  The 
latter  would  upvrade  the  pay  of  Deputy 

n.S.  ffW>ehaLi. 

As  chairman  of  tbe  subcommittee 
Tibkh  considered  and  approved  tbe  two 
bills,  I  am  pleased  that  In  these  two  oases 
we  ate  reoognlidng  tbe  need  to  upgrade 
the  pay  and  status  of  our  law  eniocce- 
ment  officials.  Exodle&t  testimony  was 
received  showing  that  the  pay  of  these 
two  categories  of  law  enforcement  posi- 
ttou  are  so  sniously  underpaid  that 
major  recndtment  and  zmMrale  problems 
have  ensued. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  tbe  De- 
partment of  Transportatlan.  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  the  tools  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  have  f  aUed  to  use  them. 
During  the  next  Congress,  I  am  hop^ul 
thwt  we  may  be  able  to  woiic  out  a  new 
system  which  will  Include  all  Federal 
protective  occupations,  and  place  tbem  in 
an  equitable  pay  relationship  with  simi- 
lar oocupatloos  outside  the  Federal  Qav- 
emmsnl  However.  In  these  two  caaes,  tbe 
cmergenear  is  now.  Z  urge  the  House  to 
pass  both  HJl^  7625  and  HJt.  13806. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offlensd  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hsudbisoh)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  HJL  13896,  as  ammded. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  siispended  and  ttie  Wl, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  miited  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  for 


noiMipervlsory     poslttons     of     Deputy 
UJEL  marshal,  and  for  other  purpoaMu" 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on.  the 
table.  _^_^____ 

QENEBAL  LEAVB 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arte 
unanimous  censsnt  that  all  Meiiibers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaika  on  the 
bill  Just  [lassed  and  to  include  estraaeous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohleoticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  North 
CaroUna? 

llierB  was  no  objectlan. 


icymMiM-mR  SCHEDULE  VOSmOSB 
m  DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HB39DERaON.  Mr.  Skteaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rales  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJL  14914)  to  amend  tttto  8.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  levels  HI  and  IV 
of  the  Executive  schedule  appUeable  to 
certain  posttlans  withhi  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  for  other  purpoaes.  as 
amended. 

The  C\aA  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  maottd  by  the  Senate  imA  Htnue  of 
BepreeentattMa  of  the  Vntted  Statee  of 
Amerioa  in  Oongree*  ateemblet,  Tttst  title  6 
of  the  Unltwl  Statw  Ood*  la  ani»nd«d— 

(a)  by  MkUng  at  the  mad.  at  ■aotlon  5814 
tbe  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"  ( B9 )  apedal  AMlstMit  Attorney  Oetural.": 

(b)  by  addlitg  at  the  end  of  aeotUm  5816 
tbe  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

(97)  trmted  StatM  Attorney  for  tbe  On- 
tral  District'  of  Galtfornla.";  «nd 

(0)    by  dieting  trom  section   6316— 

"(116)  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  CaUfomia.". 

SBC.  2.  The  pzcvlslona  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  flmt  day  of  the  flnrt  applicable 
pay  period  which  be^ns  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  secoad  demanded? 

Mr.  HCXIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJL 
14934  was  sponsored  on  the  basis  of  an 
official  recommendation  by  the  Acting 
Attorney  Oeneral. 

This  legislation  has  two  objectives. 

First,  it  would  raise  the  position  of  the 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  from 
Executive  level  IV— 188,000  per  year— to 
Executive  level  m— $40,000  per  year. 

Second,  it  would  raise  the  position  of 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Central  District  of 
CaUfomia  from  Executive  level  V — 
$38,000  per  year— to  Executive  level  IV — 
$38,000  per  year. 

Tlie  position  of  Special  Assistant  At- 
torney General  was  created  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent as  part  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  combat  dnig  abuse  through  law 
enforcement  measures  and  education  and 
rehabilitation  programs. 

The  Special  Assistant  Attorney  Oen- 
ertd  acts  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  and  as  a 
special  consultant  to  the  President  for 
Drug  Abuse  Iaw  Enforcement. 

Tlie  extensive  effort  which  is  being 
made  throughout  this  country  to  com- 
bat drug  abuse  has  created  many  new  re- 


vonsitalUtteafbr  the  Depastment  of  Jus- 
tice, whidi  pxlmartly  are  in  the  hands  at 
tbe  Bpedal  ^r^«*»^  Attemey  OennaL 
In  view  of  tbe  ImportaDce  of  the  drug 
abuse  program  and  tbe  dual  reBponslbU^ 
ity  of  the  Special  Aaiistant  Attorney 
General,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Acting  Attorney  Oen- 
eral la  fully  Justified. 

The  other  position  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislatian  is  that  of  the 
n.S.  Attorney  for  tbe  Central  District  at 
CUifomia. 

This  position  was  created  in  March  of 
1066  and  preeently  is  In  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive schedule. 

Homvever.  In  terms  of  criminal  and  dvU 
(>ftjM)f  handled,  man-hours  in  court,  and 
number  of  personnti  employed,  the  over- 
all workload  of  the  Central  District  of 
California  Is  m>proximately  the  same  as 
that  of  the  souttoam  district  of  New 
York. 

Since  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  southern  district  of  Mew  York  Is  in 
levri  IV  of  the  Bxeoirtlve  schedule,  it  is 
only  fair  and  reaaonable  that  the  U.8. 
Attorney  for  the  C^entrel  District  of  Cali- 
fornia be  placed  hi  tbe  same  leveL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  proposed  by 
H.R.  14034  is  fully  warranted  and  I. 
theraf  ore,  urge  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  GMKaker.  KM.  149S4 
would  raise  the  position  of  Special  As- 
sistant  Attorney  General  from  Executive 
level  I— 138,000— to  BseouUve  level  m— 
$40,T)00 — and  the  position  of  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  Executive  level  V— $36,000- 
to  executive  level  IV— $38,000. 

The  position  of  Special  Assistant  At- 
torney General  was  established  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  11641  Issued  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1972.  The  Incimibent  in  this  posi- 
tion is  both  the  Director  of  the  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  and  spe- 
cial consultant  to  the  President  for  drug 
abuse  law  enforcement. 

The  new  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement  is  a  keystone  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's effort  to  stop  the  drug  traffic. 
Nine  regional  offices  have  been  estab- 
lished to  gather  informaticm  for  use  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  to  t>e  used  before  special 
grand  juries  In  some  33  cities.  The  job 
of  Special  ABsistant  Attorney  General  is 
to  lead  tiiese  efforts  and  coordinate  the 
drug  abuse  law-«iforcement  efforts  of 
ather  parts  of  the  Justice  Departmoit. 
Normally,  the  position  would  have 
been  created  at  Executive  level  m;  how- 
ever, the  President  only  has  authority  to 
create  a  limited  number  of  positions  at 
that  level  without  leglslatimi. 

Because  of  the  program's  high  prior- 
ity within  the  Departaunt  of  Justice,  its 
great  importance  to  the  country,  and  the 
dual  responsibility  of  tbe  position  of  Spe- 
cial Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  the 
committee  voted  overwhelmingly  to  place 
it  in  Executive  level  HL 

The  second  position  affected  by  HJEL 
14934  Is  that  of  the  U.S.  attorney. 
Central  District  of  (California  The 
position  was  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
372.  enacted  on  March  18,  1966.  and 
placed  in  Executive  level  V.  However, 
the  workload  of  the  position  has  devel- 
oped to  the  point  that  It  compares  favor- 
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ably  with  the  two  U^.  attorney  posl- 
tioDfl — Southern  District  of  New  York 
and  the  District  or  Columhlft-  In  Execu- 
tive level  IV.  Simple  equity  requires  that 
we  raise  the  posiUon  to  a  level  commen- 
surate with  Its  duties  and  responslbm- 
tles. 

The  administration  supports  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  that  the  House  pass  H.R. 
14934.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  inax 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hxndusow)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  H  Jl.  14934,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oo 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  de- 
sire to  mfike  a  statement. 

The  Chair  is  going  to  call  for  special 
orders  at  this  time. 

The  Chair  desires  also  to  notify  the 
House  that  there  will  be  business  follow - 
ing  the  si)eclal  orders.  We  are  merely 
using  this  time  now  because  we  do  not 
have  any  business  ready  for  transaction 
before  the  House. 

Does  the  gentlanan  from  Missouri  de- 
sire recognition  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HALL.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
contemplated  that  the  special  orders  will 
follow  If  we  adopt  this  unusual  proce- 
dure, and  then  we  wUl  go  back  into  leg- 
islative business?  Heretofore  most  of  us 
have  always  presumed  that  once  the  spe- 
cial orders  had  started  we  were  free. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  why  the  Chair 
made  that  statement,  because  the  Chair 
always  heretofore  adhered  to  the  philos- 
ophy that  there  should  be  no  business 
subsequent  to  the  caUlng  of  special  or- 
ders. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  business  of  the  House 
has  been  conducted  to  keeping  with  that 
procedure.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  Is  the  procedure  we 
have  always  used  heretofore. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  can  the  Chair  advise 
the  House  and  the  Members  and  their 
emplo>'ee8  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
recess  thereafter,  or  are  we  still  dangling 
on  the  strings  of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  we  not  Just  sub- 
mit our  resolution  to  adJoum  sine  die 
and  send  it  over  there  and  stir  them  up? 
They  have  been  in  recess,  I  understand, 
since  5  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
address  his  question  to  the  majority 
leader  on  the  flooc  ? 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
would  like  to  know  from  the  majority 
leader  why  the  other  body  Is  standing 
in  recess  all  of  these  hours  and  we  are 
still  dawdling  on  the  strings  of  indeci- 
sion and  todiSereiice  here.  Bfay  I  ask, 
what  are  the  plans  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  First  I  will  say  to  the 
gentlenum  that  we  have  comjideted  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  business  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  "Hie  gentleman  would  agree 
both  necessary  and  unnecessary  as  far  as 
urgent  adjournment  Is  concerned,  I  am 
sure. 

Mi.  BOGGS.  That  Is  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  it. 

We  have  three  principal  matters  that 
are  standing  In  the  way  of  adjournment: 
B.B..  1,  the  debt  celling,  and  possibly  the 
highway  bill  conference  report.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  Informed  me  very  recently 
that  they  were  malcing  very  good  prog- 
ress and  he  felt  they  could  conclude  their 
work  tonight. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Chair  have  the 
power  to  declare  a  recess,  if  and  when 
necessary,  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana.? 

Mr.  HAT  J..  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  it  be  the  intention 
of  the  Chair  to  give  the  usual  15  minutes 
notification  by  ringing  the  bells  prior  to 
the  res\miption  of  business,  and  Is  this 
recess,  if  granted  by  unanimous  consent, 
a  strong  step  in  favor  of  adjournment  yet 
tonight  sine  die? 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  it  Is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Chair  that  it  desires  to  ad- 
Joum. The  Chair  cannot  speak  for  other 
Members.  But  It  is  a  necessary  fimctlon 
right  now,  or  else  there  will  be  no  hope 
of  adjourmnent. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  leadership  did  not 
think  there  was  hope  for  adjournment, 
the  request  would  not  be  made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hastily  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  very 
much  interested  that  we  set  a  time  cer- 
tain when  we  could  return  to  the  Cham- 
ber for  you  to  notify  the  Members 
whether  we  might  continue  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER.  Could  the  Chair  state 
that  we  will  follow  the  usual  practice  of 
ringing  the  bells  15  minutes  before  we 
reassemble  the  House  whether  It  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  legislation  or 
adjournment? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  understand, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  have  had  times 
when  we  have  waited  many,  many  hours 
wondertog  what  was  going  on.  I  think 
with  a  time  certain,  at  9  o'clock,  we  could 
then  meet  and  you  woiild  be  able  to  In- 
form us  as  to  what  the  activities  are  to 
be  at  that  time 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 


we  may  not  have  to  recess  until  9  o'clock 
and,  unless  the  conmilttees  are  free  to 
function  without  being  given  too  mudi 
limitation  on  their  time,  it  seems  to  me 
we  may  not  adJoum. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  suggest  we  do  have  a  m*Ttm^)m 
time  set  for  our  return,  that  is,  by  not 
later  than  9  o'clock,  and  at  that  time 
we  could  be  brought  up  to  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  majority 
leader  amend  his  request?  He  can  make 
additional  requests  later  on. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  requeet 
is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair,  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  the  universal 
custom.  I  have  been  here  2  years  as  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  have  never  known  It 
to  be  otherwise. 

The  gentleman  knows  he  is  asking  a 
question  that  is  not  within  our  power  to 
answer.  We  just  caruiot  answer.  If  the 
gentleman  Is  asking  are  we  gotog  to  sit 
here  all  night  and  then  do  nothing,  I 
think  I  can  assure  the  genUeman  that 
that  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Certainly  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  What  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  attempting  to  es- 
tabUsh  is  that  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  time  when  we  will  be  in  recess, 
that  Is,  that  we  will  have  more  than  15 
minutes,  so  we  would  have  more  than 
that  amount  of  notice.  It  seems  to  me  a 
logical  request  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  we  have  more  than  15 
minutes  so  that  we  are  not  subject  to  be- 
ing back  here  at  a  few  minutes  can  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  at- 
tempt to  reply  on  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Lf  we  reach  such  a  stage  at  7:30  or 
8  o'clock  where  we  could  proceed,  because 
there  is  stUl  business  here,  then  If  we  say 
that  we  will  not  come  back  until  9:30  we 
might  be  inconvenitticing  a  great  many 
more  people  by  setting  such  a  time.  We 
might  actually  be  able  to  come  back  be- 
fore that,  or  we  might  not  have  to  come 
back  until  later  than  that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  bdieve  we 
could  come  back  at  9  o'clock,  and  I  will 
find  it  necessary  to  object  unless  we  set 
a  time  certain. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Idr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  OHIO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to 
me  we  imdoubtedly  are  approaching  the 
end  of  the  session,  certainly  if  not  to- 
night, then  Monday  or  Tuesday.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  and  send  It  over 
to  the  other  body.  That  will  increase  the 
disposition  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  whole  matter.  So  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  might 
be  recognized  very  shortly  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  continuing  resolutlcn  which 
is  necessary  In  view  of  the  foreign  aid 
situation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng 

Mr.  HAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  wonder  If  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  tho 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
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nriatioDS.  would  consider  doing  what  the 
Miate  has  Just  done  to  the  House  on  the 
nSaware  River  Basin  Authority,  where 
^  tacked  a  private  bill  on  House 
nuied  erstwhile  legislation,  and  t«:k  a 
Mtflte  bill  onto  your  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  11 :  59 
nm  tonight? 

That  would  certainly  stimulate  activ- 
ity since  they  have  been  in  adjournment 
ovtf  there  since  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  .  ^  .    j.^ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  consider  this,  since  there  are 
radio  phones  in  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican cloakrooms  where  the  Members 
can  dial  from  any  pohit  and  have  the 
leadership  advise  on  that  radio,  through 
the  use  of  that  radio  telephone,  the  dis- 
position as  to  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recall  we  had  that  same  condition  before, 
and  it  was  Impossible  to  find  out  when 
we  would  be  returning.  I  recall  at  that 
time  that  I  had  a  plane  out,  and  if  I  had 
known  at  the  time  what  was  gotog  to 
occur  I  could  have  taken  the  plane. 

Mr.  WHITE.  This  would  be'  better  than 
nothing,  I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   BY   THE   MAJOR- 
ITY LEADER 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
enough  bustoess  to  carry  on  for  a  while, 
and  I  am  Informed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
the  conttoulng  resolution  will  be  avail- 
able to  a  few  mtoutes.  After  we  have 
concluded  that  bustoess.  which  will  take 
some  time,  and  there  will  probably  be  a 
rollcall,  then  we  will  renew  the  request. 


CONGRESSMAN  DENT  ON  TRADE 
(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  Rxcord  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  I  will  have  an 
article  to  the  Rxcoeb  today  on  trade. 


CUTTING  THE  HEART  OUT  OF  THE 
AIRCRAPT  NOISE  AND  STOL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mtoute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  cut 
the  heart  out  of  a  vitsJ  congresslonally 
funded  program  to  reduce  aircraft  noise 
and  develop  an  effective  short-haul 
transport  aircraft.  The  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $50.5  million  for  noise  bui>- 
pression,  retrofitting  existing  aircraft  to 
reduce  noise,  and  for  a  quiet  STOL  ex- 


perimental airplane,  but  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  slashed 
144.9  million  of  that  amount  to  hold  to 
reserve.  This  has  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  congressional  program. 

This  amazing  and  disturbing  action 
leaves  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  only  a  minlscule 
$56  naillion  to  these  vital  areas.  The 
OMB  has  not  only  refused  to  proceed 
with  programs  which  Congress  has  voted, 
but  has  also  arbitrarily  decided  that 
every  resident  of  noisy  and  congested  air- 
port areas  simply  has  to  live  with  the  to- 
tolerable  noise  levels  and  bad  service 
they  now  experience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  chair  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  Eight  of  the 
members  of  that  subcommittee  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  fired  off  a 
telegram  of  protest  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  to  his  capacity  as 
Chakirman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  as  follows: 

OcToan  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiso  T.  Acirxw. 
The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Vki  Pbxsidbnt:  W«  kre  sending 
this  teiegram  to  you  In  your  cap*clty  as 
Chalrxnan  ol  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council. 

NASA  hM  submitted  Its  Fiscal  Tear  1973 
budget  operating  pUn  and  we  sxe  smsiaed 
snd  highly  disturbed  about  the  following  ac- 
tions. The  Offloe  at  Management  and  Budget 
has  held  In  le— xve  the  entire  authorized  and 
appropriated  amounts  for  the  Quiet  Experi- 
mental STOL  Transport  Airplane  (927.5  mil- 
lion) and  the  STOL  Ixperlmental  Engine 
Program  {$2  million) .  Additionally.  tl5.4  mU- 
llon  of  a  S21  mlllloo  Engine  Retrofit  Program 
was  reserved  by  OMB.  This  program  Is  a  vital 
element  of  NASA's  Noise  Abatement  Program 
and  Is  Intended  to  lead  a  retrofit  of  the  ex- 
isting cItU  fleet  to  reduce  noise  substantially. 

The  ClvU  ATlatl(m  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  Study  Jointly  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Tran^>ortatlon  and  NASA  and 
extensive  hearings  by  our  Subcocnmlttee 
showed  without  doubt  that  the  future  of  the 
atr  transportation  industry  was  In  Jeopardy 
unless  the  following  major  problems  were 
solved:  (1)  aircraft  noise  abatement;  (2) 
aviation  sskfety  aad  congestion;  and  (3)  the 
development  of  an  effective  short-haul  trans- 
portation systeoa.  Ilie  wlthh<Hdlng  actions 
taken  by  the  Offloe  o<  ICanagement  and  Budg- 
et strike  at  the  very  heart  et  efforts  to  solve 
these  problems.  A  major  element  in  past  de- 
lays In  solving  aviation  problems  has  been 
the  tactic  of  study,  re-study  and  then  study 
sooia  more.  The  evKlance  bi  the  CARD  Stody 
and  from  our  heartngs  show  that  action,  not 
more  study.  Is  required  If  the  crtttcai  prob- 
lems of  aviation  are  to  be  solved. 

We  iirge  you  to  use  your  Influenoa  to  re- 
verse the  withholding  actions  taken  by  the 
OfBoe  of  Management  azid  Budget  because 
they  are  clearly  not  In  our  beat  national  in- 
terest. The  following  eight  of  nine  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Technology  agree  fully  with  thmt 
views.  It  was  not  possible  to  contact  the  ninth 

member  m  time  to  dispatch  this 

LIST    OF    SIOirATUXBB 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  chairman. 
Rep.  John  W  Wydler  (R-N.T.). 
Rep.  Jotm  W.  Davis  (D-Qa.) 
Rep.  WUllam  R.  Cotter  (D-Conn.). 
Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-N.T.) . 
Rep.  Mike  McOormack  (D-Waah.). 
Rep.  "nioeaas  M.  Felly  (B-W««li.). 
Rep.  John  W.  Wydlsr  (R-N.T.). 
Rep.  Barry  U.  Oddwatw  (B-Caltf^ 


WHAT  SECRETARY  BUTZ  DTD  NOT 
TELL  US  IN  JULY 

(Mr.  MELCHKR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miniito  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times the  right  hand  of  government  does 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  Is  dotog  but 
this  la  not  the  case  with  the  Department 
o<  Agriculture's  performance  to  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  sales. 

Department  officials,  from  Secretary 
Buts  on  down,  knew  to  July  that  huge 
quantities  of  wlieat  had  been  sold  akM-oad. 
And  it  had  to  be  Russia.  But,  while  their 
reports  on  wheat  subsidy  booktogs  are 
available,  the  Department  faUed  to  em- 
ptiaslze  the  significance  of  these  figures 
^n^^  thns,  kept  it  closely  guarded  from 
farnun  tad  other  citizens. 

Their  failure  played  hxto  Che  hands  of 
grain  companies. 

In  addition,  on  August  1  the  Depcul- 
ment'8  public  report.  Demand  and  Pnct 
Etttoattan,  was  completely  untrue  to  Its 
statement  on  wheat  prices.  The  Depart- 
ment's Export  Marketing  Servloe  on 
July  14  booked  20  million  bushels  of 
wheat  for  exixirt  subsidy  for  Carglll,  Inc^ 
and  between  July  13  and  20  It  booked 
56  minvwi  bushels  of  wheat  for  export 
sobeldy  for  Continental  Grain  Co.  With- 
to  a  matter  of  days  after  their  July  8 
announcement  of  a  pending  sale  at  grain 
to  Russia.  $12S  million  of  American 
wheat  already  had  been  booked  for  the 
exp(»i  sabsldy.  l^ils  was  to  excess  al 
anything  anticipated  by  the  July  8  an- 
nouncement of  pending  sales  of  all  VB. 
grains  to  Russia — noft  Just  wheat. 

Booking  of  75  million  bushels  of  wheat 
Is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  clear  todlcatioo 
that  much  more  wheat  already  had  been 
sold  because  it  Is  not  the  practice  of  the 
grato  companies  to  book  all  their  con- 
tracted wheat  sales  at  one  time.  Con- 
tinental only  had  booked  a  little  over 
one  fourth  of  the  grato  they  already 
had  sold  to  Russia  at  this  particular  time 
and  Carglll  only  was  booktog  a  portion  of 
tbe  wheat  it  had  sold  to  Russia.  Had  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  promptly 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
and  the  small  grato  elevators  across  the 
wheat  country  the  fact  that  sales  al- 
ready had  far  exceeded  their  July  8  an- 
nouncement— which  seemed  to  say  that 
perhaps  40  to  50  mlllton  bushels  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  would  be  sold  to  the  next  12 
months  to  Russia — the  clear  todicatkm 
of  the  upward  movement  of  the  wheat 
market  would  have  been  known  to  all. 

Instead,  the  Department's  August  1 
Demand  and  Price  Situation  report  had 
this  to  say: 

Depending  on  the  extent  of  wheat  ship- 
ments to  Russia  under  the  newly  authorised 
grain  agreement,  canyout  next  summer  oould 
be  ciooe  to  last  J\ily  1.  With  demand  con- 
tinuing firm,  wheat  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers this  season  may  average  around  the  $1 .31 
per  bushel  of  1971/73. 

I  questioned  Secretary  Butz  about  this 
projected  price  when  he  appeared  before 
our  House  Livestock  and  Grains  Sub- 
committee on  September  14  and  asked 
him  then: 

Have  you  any  other  examples  of  such  pub- 
lications put  out  by  the  Departnient  of  Agri- 
culture In  August  that  project  such  a  price? 
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The  SecreUry  replied : 

No,  sir,  I  do  not.  At  that  time,  of  covirae, 
that  thing  WM  prepared  a  few  days  «khead 
of  the  Aoguat  I  dateline  and  the  price  oC 
wheat  Btartad  up  a  few  days  after  that.  As 
we  hare  said  already,  nobody  antlclpat«d 
the  magaltude  of  theae  piirchaaea.  including 
the  Rusalanj  themselves.  They  sent  their 
team  back  a  second  time. 

At  another  point  in  his  prepaxed  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee,  the  Secre- 
tary said: 

In  any  caae.  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did  all  It  oould 
to  make  the  situation  clear  to  farmers 
promptly.  This  U  something  that  the  De- 
partment insisted  upon  in  making  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Depcurttnent 
tdready  had  the  information  in  hand. 
knew  that  the  sales  w«re  in  h\ige  quan- 
tities and  misled  farmers  and  the  rest 
of  the  public  by  printing  and  diatribut- 
ing  phony  and  highly  inaccurate  state- 
ments. 

Ther«  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  De- 
partment is  guilty  at  not  only  himhing 
up  the  obvious  sales  based  on  the  book- 
ings for  export  subsidy  of  just  two  com- 
panies. Cargill  and  Continental,  but  they 
also  are  guilty  of  drawing  false  conclu- 
sions and  publishing  for  wide  public  dis- 
tribution the  August  1  Demand  and  Price 
SitxiaUon  Report. 

They  set  up  the  farmers  and  small  ele- 
vators to  be  the  patsies  and  it  worked  in 
those  Instances  where  farmers  sold  their 
grain  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  slightly 
better  market  than  they  had  anticipated 
in  July  and  the  first  few  days  in  August. 

By  the  end  of  August  wheat  prices  had 
advanced  45  cents  from  the  July  5  price. 
Most  of  the  advance  cazne  in  August.  Had 
the  truth  been  publicized  and  the  fann- 
ers and  small  grain  elevators  been  made 
aware  in  July  oi  the  sales  already  made 
to  Russia,  they  of  course  would  have  re- 
acted by  holding  back  en  the  sales  of 
their  wheat  to  take  advantage  of  what 
then  was  a  certainty — a  much  higher 
price.  It  was.  of  course,  to  the  grain  com- 
panies' advantage  not  to  publicize  the 
Russian  whe%t  sales  because  they  were 
entering  into  either  the  cash  market  to 
buy  the  grain  or  protecting  their  position 
by  bujring  wheat  futxires  omtracts. 

The  Department's  obligation  was  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  true  events,  at 
least  as  much  as  they  knew.  In  this  they 
failed.  Worse  yet,  their  August  1  state- 
ments were  entirely  misleading.  Secre- 
tary Butz's  explanations  so  far  have  been 
neither  adequate  nor  complete. 

Some  of  the  unanswered  questions  in 
the  dealings  of  at  least  one  of  the  grain 
companies  involved  can  be  clartfled  by 
the  following  transactions  of  Cargill, 
Inc.,  supf^ed  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Samiders,  vice  president.  Commodity 
Bdarketlng  Division  of  Cargill,  Inc.  Their 
bookings  for  export  subsidy  as  well  as 
their  cash  and  futures  purchases  of  July 
and  August  follow : 


Bookinfs  for  Eiport 
S«M(tym: 

J«lyl4 XmU Ui 

Aug.  14 SO  mil 36c»nb. 

Aug.  20 1  laJt 35e«n«» 

Aitc.2S ZaUi ^..  Mcwm. 

Seatl 17.7  mil 47  ewti. 

Septt l.lmll »c«rt». 


WHEAT  PURCHASES  BOTH  CASH  AND  FUTURES 


Price  Mr 

Bus<i«ti 

bolhel 

"^i 

564.000 

«  HM 

339.000 

1.6SH 

6 

759,000 
579.800 

1.72;, 
1.73?4 

7 

10 

521,000 

l.717i 

\l 

1.468.000 

1.75>i 

H 

•18, 000 

1.75H 

13.. „ 

1.083,000 

1.76 

}?::::-::::::":": 

392.000 
iS6,000 

m 

11. 

1.187,000 

1.77H 

IS 

539,000 

'•?!^* 

20 

315,000 

1.78W 
1.771,' 

21 

781.000 

24..     ^     

805,000 

1.79)., 

25 

26 

353,000 
1,174,000 

\'l'^. 

27.._ 

1.722.000 

1.76H 

28... 

683,000 

1.79 

31..! 

3,487.000 

1.79H 

Totil 

18,478,000 

•1.766 

>  Avefif*. 

1. 

BusMs 

Pries  per 
busM 

Aupiit: 

1 

1,244.000 

I1.80M 

2.... 

2.829.000 

l.OOH 

3.              

6.  789.  000 

1.87 

4 

4,  799,  000 
9,  570,  000 

1.95 

7 

2.05>4 

8 „ 

6,  887,  OOO 

2.02H 

9 

7.  874, 000 

1.99 

10 

11 „ 

9,  249. 000 
2,140,000 

2.03^ 

14 

921,000 

2.05 

15 

1,957.000 

2.02H 

16 

1,446,000 
529,000 

2.05 

17 

2.07 

18 

468,000 

2.08K 

21 

286,000 

2.08 

22 

292.000 

2.1«^i 
2.  UK 

23 

366,000 

24 

610,000 

2.13M 

25 

203.000 

2.11M 

28. ._>. ..J......---- 

792.000 

2.11K 
2.14JJ 
2.15k 

M-:n:::::.: 

1,803,000 

30 

1,150,800 

31 

1,M3,0M 

2.13M 

ToUl 

64,144,000 

I  $2.0075 

1  Avsnsi. 

Not*:  Wsiititw)  avtrigt  ol  wbsst  price  Ims  wtigMsd  tversg* 
o<  til*  aiMdy -$1,622. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  call  the 
special  orders  subject  to  the  regular  leg- 
islative bitsiness  at  any  time. 


Not*:  W*i|tit*d  iv«n|«  subsidy  is  33.1, 


MISSISSIPPI  AND  THE  NATION  LOSE 
SERVICES  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  M. 
COLMER,  HON.  THOMAS  Q  ABER- 
NETHY  AND  HON.  CHARLES  H. 
GRIFFIN  THROUaH  VOLUNTARY 
RETIREMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  WHrrriN)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  sel- 
dom, if  ever  that  any  State  has  suffered 
the  loss  that  will  come  to  my  State  of 
Mississippi  with  the  end  of  this  Congress, 
for  we  will  lose  through  voluntary  retire- 
ment the  services  of  three  of  our  fine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, William  M.  Colmbi,  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy  and  Charlb  OairrrN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  retirement  of 
these  three  of  my  colleagues  not  only  does 
the  State  of  Mississippi  lose  but  the  entire 
Nation  will  also  suSei  a  tremendous  loss 


for  their  services  has  been  great,  far 
reaching  and  each  has  been  a  prlou 
source  of  soimd  counsel. 

Bill  Colmir  concludes  more  than  45- 
years  service  in  public  life,  38  of  which 
has  been  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaOrves.  He  ends  his  service,  the 
beloved  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, where  he  has  rendered  fine  service, 
respected  by  all  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore him  whether  In  agreement  or  not. 

Tom  Aberntthy  completes  more  than 
40  years'  service  in  public  office,  coming 
to  Congress  30  years  ago  after  outstand- 
ing service  as  mayor  of  his  town  and  as 
district  attorney. 

Throughout  his  service  there  and  his 
service  here  Tom  has  Justly  earned  a  fine 
reputation  for  his  energy,  for  his  ability 
and  for  his  fights  for  what  he  believes  In. 

Next  to  the  top  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  he  has  been  most  effective  in 
seeing  that  the  consumer  has  food  to 
consume  by  working  for  those  laws 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  fiber  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. Truly  Tom  has  recJlzed  and  made 
others  realize  that  the  basis  of  our  econ- 
omy as  well  as  our  life  are  those  who 
work  the  soil. 

In  Charloe  GBirrat  we  lose  a  young 
mam  with  25  years  service  on  Capitol  Hill, 
20  of  which  were  as  a  Congressman's  as- 
sistant where  his  work,  his  insight,  his 
knowledge  was  of  unlimited  value  to  the 
entire  delegatloi. 

For  5  years  Crarux  has  used  that 
knowledge  here  in  the  House  as  an  out- 
standing Member.  He  is  a  Member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  a 
committee  with  a  broad  and  complex 
Jurisdiction,  dealing  with  highly  tech- 
nical and  frequently  controversial  ques- 
tions. With  all  this  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  Member  who  has  been  better  In- 
formed, kept  a  better  sense  of  values 
than  has  Charlh  QRirrrN.  Truly  we  shall 
miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  genuine  regret 
that  my  remaining  colleague.  G.  L 
"Sonny"  Montgomery  and  I  come  to 
this  parting.  As  we  do  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  great  part  their  lives  have 
played  in  the  success  of  our  friends  for 
truly  Ruth  Colmer.  Alice  Abemethy  and 
Angle  GrifBn  have  been  a  great  soiute 
of  strength,  and  are  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion in  their  own  right. 

To  each  of  our  friends  suid  thetr  fam- 
ilies we  wish  the  best  always  and  hope 
and  tnist  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue our  close  association  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
Hon.  G.  L.  "Sonny"  Montgomery. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  6  years  I  have  been  in  this 
body  there  has  not  been  a  time  I  have 
been  any  prouder  to  stand  In  this  wrtl  to 
give  praise  to  one  of  my  coUeagues  than 
is  the  case  today.  I  really  feel  inadequate 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  Wh-liam  My- 
ers Colmkr's  stature.  He  Is  without  equal 
In  his  dedication  to  duty  and  devotion  to 
the  people  whom  he  has  represented  for 
the  last  40  years. 

During  the  spontaneous  tribute  to  BUJ. 
CoLMXR  this  past  Wednesday,  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Chamber  and  thinking  to  my- 
self that  there  was  no  person  more  de- 
serving of  the  accolades  which  came  his 
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way  The  common  theme  of  all  the  re- 
marks that  afternoon  was  the  fairness  of 
Btti  CoLMiR.  and  certainly  there  is  no 
one  in  this  body  who  has  been  more  fair 
and  aboveboard  in  dealing  with  his  col- 
leagues. He  is  the  very  epitome  of  a  true 
gentleman. 

During  the  last  0  years.  Bill  Colmer 
has  provided  me  with  immeasurable  help 
and  advice.  There  have  been  times  that 
his  words  of  encouragement  made  it  all 
seem  worthwhile.  Especially  during  those 
trying  moments  when  one  tenxls  to  be- 
come quite  frustrated,  he  would  remind 
me  that  a  man  could  have  no  greater 
calling  than  public  service  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  He  exempli- 
fied this  philosophy  since  Bill  Colmer's 
service  in  the  Congress  is  not  Just  a 
Job  to  him,  it  is  his  whole  life. 

Por  the  last  8  years  he  has  been  my 
dean  as  head  of  the  Mississippi  delega- 
tion. I  might  add  that  Bill  Colmer  will 
always  be  my  dean  for  I  shall  continue  to 
look  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel  even 
thou0i  he  will  be  entering  the  less  hec- 
tic life  of  retirement  beginning  next 
January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  meas- 
ure of  a  man  than  the  praise  of  him  ut- 
tered by  those  with  whom  he  works  the 
closest.  Bill  Colmer  has  received  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  of  praise  by  his  fel- 
low members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  committee  staff.  When  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  Mr.  Chairman  it  is  said  with 
great  reverence  and  respect  and  not  Just 
out  of  courtesy. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi, Bill  Colmbr  will  not  be  leaving 
public  service  entirely  when  he  retires.  He 
has  already  accepted  appointment  to  the 
Mississippi  State  Park  Commlssicai.  In 
this  c«)ecity  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
his  efforts  (m  behalf  of  improved  parks 
and  recreational  facilities  for  the  peoide 
of  his  home  State.  I  feel  sure  once  he  be- 
comes resettled  on  his  beloved  Missis- 
sippi gulf  coatst  he  will  be  accepting 
many  other  ctdls  to  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  quote  the  prayer  which  Is  a  favorite 
or  Bill  Colmer  suid  expresses  so  well 
the  feeling  we  in  the  House  have  for  him : 
May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you, 
Msy  the  wind  be  alw»78  at  your  back. 
May  the  sun  shine  warm  ujwn  your  face. 
May  the  rains  fall  softly  upon  yovir  fields. 
And  until  we  meet  again 
May  Ood  hold  you  In  the  palm  of  his  hand. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for  the  secraid 
time  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to 
another  Member  of  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation who  will  be  retiring  at  the  end 
of  the  92d  Congress.  For  the  last  30 
years  Thomas  Qbrstle  Abernethy  has 
been  a  perfect  example  of  a  public  ser- 
vant as  he  has  given  his  all  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi. 

I  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  become  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Tom  Abernethy 
for  the  last  6  years,  as  well  as  serve  as 
his  coUeagite  in  the  Congress.  We  served 
together  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  the  first  4  of  these  6  years.  I  guess 
It  was  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
that  I  really  became  aware  of  his  out- 
standing abilities.  I  hope  the  farmers 
of  America  realize  what  a  true  friend 
they  will  be  losing  when  Tom  re- 
tires. He  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 


major  farm  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress,  especially  legislation  dealing 
with  cotton. 

In  Mississippi  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
Tom  Abeehethy  is  known  as  one  of  the 
best  extemporaneous  speakers  there  is. 
He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  even 
more  Importantly,  what  he  says  has 
meaning  and  validity.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  best  camimlgners  in  the  history  of 
Mississippi  politics.  It  was  Indeed  a  rare 
feat  when  he  defeated  the  late  John 
Rankin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  an  know.  Tom  Is 
never  one  to  mince  words.  He  always 
lets  you  know  exactly  where  he  stands 
and  sometimes  in  no  uncertain  terms.  I 
guess  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  ad- 
mire ^<T"  so  much.  I  have  a  much  great- 
er appreciation  for  a  man  who  will  stand 
up  vaA  be  counted. 

Another  hallmark  of  Tom  Abernethy 's 
career  was  the  P)fr""»^r  in  which  he  serv- 
iced his  constituents.  I  now  represent 
some  of  the  counties  in  Mississippi  which 
used  to  be  in  Tom's  district.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
represented  by  Tom  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  him.  He  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  listen  to  any  problems 
anyone  might  have  with  the  Federal 
Government.  But  he  did  more  than  Just 
listen.  He  would  immediately  go  to  bat 
for  his  people  and  work  until  the  prob- 
lem has  been  solved. 

Next  January  will  find  Tom  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Alice,  splitting  their  time 
between  Okolona  and  Jackson.  Miss. 
Tom  will  be  practicing  a  little  law, 
spending  some  time  with  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  whom  he  loves  so 
dearly,  and.  oh  yes,  he  will  also  be  play- 
ing a  little  golf. 

I  will  sorely  miss  having  Tom  Aber- 
nethy as  a  confidant  and  friend  in  the 
UJ3.  Congress.  But  I  know  he  will  only 
be  a  phone  call  away  if  I  ever  need  him 
for  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  rise  to  sing 
the  praises  of  another  retiring  member 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation.  More  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Mississippi  del- 
egation. I  guess  I  feel  a  closer  affinity 
with  Charles  Hitdson  GRirriN  since  we 
both  came  to  Congress  about  the  same 
time  and  both  of  us  are  graduates  of 
Mississippi  State  University. 

It  has  been  said  oftentime  in  Missis- 
sippi that  Charlie  QairriN  was  better 
prepared  to  serve  in  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives  than  anyone  Mississippi 
has  sent  to  Congress.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  members  of  this  body  who  truly 
worked  his  way  up  through  the  ranks. 

When  Charlie  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1949,  he  worked  in  the  Post  Office 
under  the  patronage  of  former  Congress- 
man and  Governor  Jolin  Bell  Williams 
for  a  brief  period.  Following  that  he 
Joined  Williams'  congressional  staff  and 
soon  became  his  administrative  assistant. 
When  his  boss  successfully  sought  the 
governorship  ot  Mississippi,  Charlie  very 
successful  sougjit  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Mississippi.  I  think  his 
constituents  were  very  wise  In  electing 
a  man  of  Charlie's  wide  experience  and 
vast  knowledge.  Since  he  was  no  stranger 
to  Capitol  Hill,  Charlie  was  able  to 
plunge  right  Into  the  Job  of  being  a  Con- 


gressman and  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  this  capacity  for  the  last  5  years. 

I  think  Charlie's  abilities  are  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  the  House  leadership 
immediately  chose  him  for  membership 
on  the  important  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  soon  followed  this  with 
appointment  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

One  of  Charlie's  many  accomplish- 
ments as  a  Co83gressman  and  the  one 
of  which  he  is  probably  proudest  is  his 
bill  to  provide  for  the  restoration  and 
public  display  of  the  Federal  gunboat 
Cairo.  He  was  the  driving  force  behind 
the  efforts  to  preserve  this  Important  ar- 
tifact of  Americana. 

When  Charles  ORirrnf  walks  out  of 
his  Longworth  office  for  the  last  time, 
he  will  return  to  his  newly  purchased 
home  In  Jackson  from  which  he  will  com- 
mute to  his  family's  farm  in  Utica — his 
birthplace.  Somehow  I  cannot  picture 
Charlie  as  a  farmer,  but  I  know  he  will 
do  a  good  Job  because  that  is  the  kind 
of  man  he  is. 

We  will  all  miss  having  Charlie  in  the 
future  to  give  us  direction  in  our  deliber- 
ations. By  an  equal  amount  we  will  miss 
his  lovely  wife.  Angle,  who  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  her  husband  and  has  really 
been  an  in^iration  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation. 

I  ami  proud  to  say  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives  with  Charlie  GRirnw. 
Mr.  BEVHjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  tributes 
paid  today  here  in  tiie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Bill  Colmer. 

Bill  is  the  third -ranking  Member  In 
seniority  of  this  body  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  Is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  lnfT'>«^t<«^  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  started  his 
career  serving  the  people  of  this  great 
country  as  a  regimental  sergeant  major 
in  World  War  I  and  shortly  thereafter 
filled  the  responsible  positions  of  cotmty 
attorney  and  later  district  attorney  im- 
til  his  election  to  the  72d  Congress  in 
1933.  He  has  held  a  seat  in  the  Congress 
longer  than  any  other  person  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mississippi. 

Bill's  years  here  In  the  Congress  have 
spanned  war,  peace,  depression,  and 
prosperity.  His  wise  leadership  in  deter- 
mining the  legislative  proposals  and  the 
rules  imder  which  they  will  be  considered 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  long  be  a  guide  to  those  who  succeed 
him.  I  wish  Bill  and  his  wife  and  family 
the  best  during  his  well-earned  retire- 
ment.      

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  an  expres- 
sion of  warm  and  sincere  esteem  to  our 
great  and  good  friend,  Bill  Colmer.  His 
career  in  the  U.S.  Congress  during  these 
past  40  years  warrants  warm  reoogni- 
tion  and  deep  appreciation  of  all  Amer- 
icans. His  service  to  his  district.  State, 
and  Naticsi  has  indeed  been  outstanding 
and  I  congratulate  him  most  highly  on 
his  great  record. 

Bill  Colmer  has  been  a  devoted,  pa- 
triotic, and  able  representative  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi.  His  record  has 
been  one  of  achievement  and  fidelity  to 
duty.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
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privilege  of  sh&rliig  his  friendship  have 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  his  vir- 
tues. Bill  has  earned  the  respect  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  and  his  personal  example  has  pro- 
vided for  all  of  us  here,  and  those  who 
win  come  after,  an  Inspiring,  patriotic 
service  for  which  our  Nation  Is  Indeed 
indebted  to  him.  He  has  been  an  effec- 
tive legislator,  zealous  In  his  service  to 
committee  and  Congress  alike.  It  has 
been  my  very  good  fortune  to  work 
closely  with  Bn.L,  and  I  am  Indeed  grate- 
ful for  the  friendship  which  we  have 
shared. 

Again,  I  heartily  congratulate  Bn.L  on 
his  great  record  of  service  and  wish  for 
him  and  his  family  good  health,  happi- 
ness, £ind  peace  for  tnany  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  departure  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Wn.LiAM  M.  CoLMiR  is  a  loss 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  his 
State  of  Mississippi  and  its  Hfth  district. 
As  much  as  I  regret  to  see  him  leave,  no 
one  could  be  more  deserving  of  the  rest 
and  freedom  that  shall  surely  come  to 
him  In  retirement.  Bn.L  hsis  as  great  a 
record  of  public  service  as  any  man  could 
want.  During  his  40  years  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  positions  of  heavy  respon- 
sibility he  has  shown  wisdom,  leader- 
ship, and  resolution  such  as  few  men 
possess.  He  has  given  younger  genera- 
tions an  example  of  public  service  at  its 
best.  He  has  swiqulred  friendships  that 
will  be  lasting  and  memories  that  will  be 
priceless. 

Ruth  and  I  wish  for  Bill  and  his  wife 
Ruth  yetUB  of  good  health  and  happiness 
as  they  embark  upon  this  new  adventure 
of  retirement. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  this,  the  92d 
Congress,  only  five  were  already  here 
when  I  took  oath  of  office  of  January  3. 
1937.  One  of  those  five  was  the  Honor- 
able William  M.  Coluzr  of  Mississippi, 
who  had  taken  his  seat  4  years  earlier. 

Therefore,  his  retirement  will  create 
a  real  void  so  tax  as  I  am  concerned 
when  we  returned  here  in  January.  Of 
course  he  will  be  missed  greatly  also  by 
the  newer  as  well  as  the  older  Members, 
for  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
he  has  influenced  the  legislative  career 
of  every  man  and  woman  in  this  body. 
His  positions  have  not  always  suited 
everyone,  but  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  his  soimd  and  deliber- 
ate Judgments  have  had  a  stabilizing  and 
salutary  effect  on  the  actions  of  the 
House.  We  win  miss  him.  We  wish  him 
happiness  as  he  begins  this  new  role  in 
a  long  and  successful  life. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  all  Members  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
WrLLUM  M.  CoLMM,  dean  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation.  His  retirement  marks 
the  departure  of  a  valuable  and  dedi- 
cated Member  who  has  served  his  con- 
stituents and  the  Nation  for  40  years  In 
the  Congress. 

Consistently  reelected  since  the  72d 
Congress.  Bill  Coluzr  Is  presently  the 
third  ranking  Member  In  the  House  and 
Senate  in  terms  of  seniority.  He  has  serv- 
ed with  distinction  els  a  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  since  1939  and 
as  its  chairman  for  the  past  5  years. 


Since  his  first  appointment  in  1942, 
Congressman  Coluer  has  consistently 
served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Post-War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning 
during  and  after  World  War  II  and 
guided  that  committee  In  the  planning 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Nation  from  a 
wartime  to  peace  time  economy. 

BkLL  Colmer's  accomplishment  have 
been  well  documented  and  his  record  of 
awards  is  impressive.  He  Is  the  recipient 
of  the  George  Washington  Good  Govern- 
ment Society  Award,  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Government  Award,  the 
Freedom  Award  from  the  Order  of  La- 
fayette, Watchdog  of  the  Treasury 
Award  from  the  National  Association  of 
Businessmen,  and  the  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  from  both  the  Mississippi  Broad- 
casters Association  and  the  American 
Legion. 

I  personally  shall  miss  Bill  Colmkr 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  have  a  happy 
and  fulfilling  retirement. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  personal  privilege  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
warm  fellowship  and  effective  leadership 
which  Bill  Coluzr  has  provided  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Rules  Committee  during  his  full  two  score 
years  of  distinguished  service. 

During  his  tenirre  as  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  I  have  had  many  oc- 
casions to  go  before  him.  and  each  time 
I  was  treated  fairly  and  with  the  utmost 
courtesy. 

The  committee,  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  have  Immeasurably  benefited 
from  Bill's  outstanding  legislative  ac- 
complishments. There  is  s\irely  no  one 
more  skilled  In  legislative  strategy  and 
rules  of  the  House  than  he — and  his 
example  will  remain  with  us. 

Bill,  I  wish  you  the  very  best  In  all 
your  future  endeavors  as  you  return  to 
your  home  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  ac- 
knowledging the  service  and  contribu- 
tions of  William  Colmxr  to  his  State 
and  Nation,  I  shaU  resist  the  temptation 
to  indulge  In  the  usual  superlative 
cliches.  Tliey  would  simply  be  Insuffi- 
cient. 

BILL  CoLMxx  came  to  Washington  in 
1933  with  Pranklln  Roosevelt  as  the  new 
President.  He  came  from  an  already  dis- 
tinguished career  as  an  attorney,  coimty 
attorney,  and  district  attorney,  in  Jack- 
son County,  Miss.  Prom  the  first  day  he 
set  foot  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  freshman  Member,  his  record  has 
been  marked  with  political  and  personal 
Integrity. 

He  has  served  longer  In  the  Congress 
than  any  other  Representative  In  the 
history  of  Misslssii^l. 

Following  World  War  II,  Bill  Colmkr 
was  selected  to  head  the  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Planning  Committee 


port  predicted  with  rhiuing  accuracy 
the  coming  cold  war. 

The  preservation  of  coostttutioiul 
government  has  been  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  Bill  Coucn's  career  and  his 
eloquent  advocacy  of  these  Ideals  has 
distinguished  many  historic  debates. 

In  1967,  Bill  Colmkr  aasimied  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Under  his  stewardship,  the  com- 
mittee has  handled  all  the  major  legis- 
lation of  our  time.  Not  all  of  the  batUes 
were  won,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  he  was  as 
magnanimous  in  defeat  as  he  was  In  vic- 
tory. Through  It  all  he  remained  a  gen- 
Ueman.  His  consideration  and  courtesy 
toward  those  espousing  opposing  points 
of  view  are  reocinized  by  all  the  House 
membership. 

I  have  considered  it  a  high  personal 
privilege  to  serve  with  William  Colmis, 
and  have  benefited  from  his  friendship 
and  counsel.  He  has  given  generously  of 
his  time  to  me  when  I  sought  advice,  and 
I  shall  miss  our  association  in  this  body. 

He  and  Mrs.  Colmer  deserve  a  rest 
from  the  travails  of  Washington.  I  wish 
them  both  a  full  measure  of  happiness 
and  peace. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  host  of  friends  of 
Bill  Colmu  in  paying  tribute  to  him 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  his  con- 
stituents, to  his  State,  and  to  our  coun- 
try. 

Bill's  40  years  of  congressional  service 
cover  some  of  the  most  momentous  years 
in  our  national  history.  Depressions  and 
recoveries,  wars  and  peace  coincided 
with  the  period  of  his  service.  Each  of 
these  has  called  for  congressional  re- 
sponses. When  the  legislative  history  of 
those  years  is  written,  the  name  of 
Bill  Colmkr  will  appear  very  frequently. 

Younger  Members  may  not  know  that 
Bill  Colmir  was  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Post-War  Economic 
Policy  and  Planning  which  did  pioneer 
work  in  the  years  1944  to  1946  on  the 
anticipated  changes  In  economic  rela- 
tionships, both  at  home  and  abroad, 
arising  from  the  war.  During  the  80th 
Congress,  Bill  Colmkr  served  with  me 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASaiis.  It 
was  during  that  short  period  of  service 
on  my  committee  that  I  came  to  recog- 
nize his  solid  qualities.  My  friendship 
and  respect  for  him  has  in  no  way  di- 
minished as  he  moved  up  in  seniority  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  Each  year,  I 
have  appeared  before  his  committee. 
Such  differences  as  we  may  have  had  on 
the  merits  of  the  measures  I  was  pre- 
senting to  his  committee  were  never  re- 
flected in  his  treatment  of  me  as  a  wit- 
ness. He  was  unfailingly  courteous  and 
penetrating  in  his  questioning.  Above  all, 
he  retained  the  gentie  humor  which  has 
been  one  of  his  outstanding  traits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  Bill 
CoLMKR's  plans  for  the  future  are.  But, 
he  should  know  that  I,  as  well  as  his 


with  the  purpose  of  heading  up  the  con-"~Tnany  colleagues  in  this  body,  not  only 


version  of  the  Nation  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  The  committee 
was  brilliantly  stiocessful  in  its  goal  and 
In  its  international  role  which  Involved 
personal  contact  with  such  great  leaders 
as  Winston  Churchill  and  Joseph  Stalin. 
Portentously,  the  committee's  flnn-i  re- 


wlsh  him  well  but  hope  that  his  common 
sense  will  continue  to  be  available  to  his 
country. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  today  to  my  close  and  genu- 
ine friend  from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
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the  esteemed  and  respected  chairman  of 
t^  Rules  Committee,  Bill  Colmkr. 

As  a  fellow  Southerner  from  a  neigh- 
horlng  SUte.  I  have  had  the  distinct 
Dieasure  of  serving  with  and  working 
with  the  chairman  for  11  years.  And  dur- 
ing that  time  Bill  Colmkr  has  always 
shown  me  to  be  a  truly  dedicated  Amer- 
ican who  has  maintained  an  unabiding 
faith  in  his  country  and  the  American 
people.  Never  have  I  known  him  to  waiv- 
er from  his  principles,  yet  he  has  been 
tirdess  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  and  sup- 
port our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment whatever  the  cost.  He  has  been  an 
outspoken  leader  in  the  Congress  of  aU 
that  is  good  about  America  and  our  way 
of  life— things  which  he  has  felt  should 
be  preserved.  Bill  Colmkr  has  always 
been  deeply  concerned  about  our  national 
defense  and  the  need  to  malntJiin  a 
strong  one.  He  is  an  outstanding  patriot 
and  has  been  an  extremely  able  and  de- 
voted representative  of  his  district,  his 
State  and  the  Nation.  He  has  done  so 
without  ever  sacrificing  principle  and  al- 
ways in  the  manner  of  a  Southern  genUe- 
man  which  he  is  in  tiie  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

I  want  to  express  my  personal  best 
wishes  to  Bill  Colmkr  for  the  future;  he 
deserves  the  rest  for  which  he  now  yearns 
after  40  years  of  service  to  his  coimtry. 
We  will  miss  Bill  Colmer's  abihties,  his 
wisdom  and  his  leadership,  but  more 
than  this,  we  will  miss  Bill  Colmer's  ex- 
ample. I  will  personally  miss  our  cher- 
ished friendship.  The  Nation  owes  Bill 
Colmer — a  great  American — a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  It  could  never  adequately 
.  repay. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
Bill  Colmer  who  will  be  retiring  at  the 
close  of  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  served  his  constituents  and 
Nation  In  an  outstanding  fashion. 

Bill  has  been  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  I  have  served.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  he  has 
earned  the  respect  for  his  parliamentary 
skiU,  and  for  the  political  philosophy 
which  he  so  courageously  followed.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  by  us,  and  I  wish 
him  well. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vcd- 
untary  retiranent  of  the  exceptionally 
able  and  distinguished  gentteman  irom 
Mississippi,  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Colmkr,  will  leave  a  void  In  this  House 
that  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
flU. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
known  and  served  with  Bill  Colmxk  in 
Congress  for  a  great  many  years.  He  is 
a  man  of  the  highest  Integrity,  deeidy 
patriotic,  and  profoundly  dedicated  to 
the  best  Interests  of  this  Nati<m.  While 
I  and  others  have  disagreed  with  him  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  I  b^eve  the  over- 
whelming majority  have  always  yielded 
to  his  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Having  sat  close  to  Bill  over  the  years 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  greatly 
respected  his  broad  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,  and  his  imique 
ability  to  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  a 
complex  problem.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  he  carried  out  his  respon- 
sibilities conscioitiously,  and  with  scru- 
pulous fairness  to  all. 


Bill  Colmkr  is  a  strong  and  rugged 
individualist,  and  often  in  debate  he 
would  use  his  dry  wit  and  stories  of  the 
backwoods  to  humorously  and  effectively 
llluatrate  his  points. 

Men  (rf  his  stature  and  dignity  are 
vital  to  the  strength  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  I  have  always  valued  his 
many  useful  suggestions  and  wise  coun- 

it  is  my  hope  that  he  wUl  have  a  thor- 
oui^ily  enjoyable  retirement,  and  that 
through  the  coming  years  he  will  return 
often  to  share  his  wisdom  with  us. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman  William 
M.  Colmkr.  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
men  to  have  worked  on  Capitol  Hill.  Of 
all  his  distinguished  qualities,  I  shall 
never  forget  his  unfailing  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  wiUingness  to  assist  a  col- 
league whenever  called  upon.  The  people 
of  MiBSiBslppi  and  the  entire  Nation  Johi 
to  salute  your  many  accomplishments 
and  to  say,  "Thank  you."  for  all  the 
many  services  you  performed. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Bill  Colmkr,  who  is  voluntarily  re- 
tiring from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to 
overstate  the  case  in  Bill's  behalf.  His 
great  record  of  service  and  leadership 
has  been  widely  recognised  for  many 
years.  It  Is  written  into  the  records  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  will 
become  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  age 
in  which  we  live. 

There  is  no  point  in  repeating  what 
has  been  said.  Bill  Colmkr  is  and  has 
always  been  a  statesman.  His  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  good  government  Is  well 
known.  His  courage  and  willingness  to 
join  the  battle  for  worthy  causes  are  well 
known.  When  duty  has  called  BaL 
Colmkr  has  never  faltered.  I  admire  him 
very  much. 

In  addition.  Bill  has  been  to  me  a 
valued  friend.  Those  of  us  who  return  to 
the  next  Congress  will  miss  him  very 
much.  It  wlU  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
country.  To  Bill  and  Mrs.  Colmer  I 
extend  my  very  best  wishes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege and  an  honor  to  participate  In  this 
special  order  honoring  the  retiring 
members  of  the  Mississippi  delegation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  dean  of  the 
Mississippi  delegation,  the  Honorable 
William  Colmkr,  has  an  enviable  record 
of  long  and  dedicated  service  in  the 
House.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  Mr.  Bill  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members,  yet  he  has  never  for- 
gotten the  American  people  and  has 
never  used  his  powo'  in  a  way  that  was 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  his  State  and 
Nation. 

Bill  Colmkr  is  an  asset  to  the  Ameri- 
can people;  he  represents  aU  that  they 
hold  true  and  dear.  His  has  been  a 
steadying  and  guiding  hand  which  I  per- 
8<»ially  have  felt  during  my  career  in 
Congress.  Words  are  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  him;  I  can  only 
say  thanks  for  ^(iiat  he  has  done  for  me 
and  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  Ameri- 
can pe(H>le.  It  is  fitting  that  this  House 
pause  to  express  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
Nation  for  his  dedicated  service. 


I  must  also  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
Honorable  Tom  Abkrhktht  for  his 
friendship  and  his  advice  and  coimseL  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Tom 
on  the  House  Agricultiuv  Committee, 
where  I  have  seen  first  hand  his  out- 
standing ability  as  a  legislator.  The  per- 
sonal warmth  and  kindness,  the  human 
understanding,  which  Tom  Abxrkkthy 
uses  in  his  work  in  the  Congress  is  seldom 
found  in  men  and  sets  him  apart  and 
distinguishes  him.  His  life  represents  the 
best  quaUties  of  Mississippi  and,  the 
South.  He  has  been  a  true  representa- 
tive of  his  people  and  has  dedicated  his 
life  and  work — both  in  and  outside  of  the 
Congress — to  them  and  their  best  inter- 
ests. It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  replace  him.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
"The  third  retiring  Member  of  the 
Mississippi  delegation,  the  Honorable 
Charlks  GRirrxH,  is  a  neighbor  as  his  dis- 
trict borders  on  mine.  I  have  known  and 
respected  Charuk  QRimif  for  many 
years,  first  as  administrative  assistant  to 
our  colleague  John  Bell  Williams,  and 
later  when  he  became  a  Member  in  his 
own  right. 

Charlik  GRirriM  Is  a  capaUe  man.  a 
good  legislator,  one  who  truly  represents 
his  people.  He  has  been  a  good  friend  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana  through  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  He  will  be  missed. 

Mrs.  Rarlck  and  I  join  with  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  in  wishing  the  best 
of  health  and  hajipiness  to  each  of  these 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation  as  they  return  home  to  the 
State  and  people  they  love. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Bill  Colmkr,  is  worthy  of  our 
highest  accolade  as  he  retires  from  40 
years  of  service  to  his  constituency  and 
to  his  Nation. 

No  member  of  this  House  had  had  a 
more  demanding  and  vital  position  in 
his  legislative  assignment.  Bill  Colmkr 
has  executed  his  duties  conscientiously 
and  ably.  He  has  exercised  his  decisions 
after  evaluating  the  Issues  in  wisdom. 
Integrity,  and  the  overriding  interest  of 
our  national  welfare. 

I  have  long  admired  Bill's  leadership 
and  significant  contributions  as  a  dedi- 
cated legislator.  To  have  had  the  boie- 
flt  of  his  counsel  and  friendship  will  ever 
be  a  fond  memory  of  my  years  in  the 
Congress. 

Bill.  I  am  proud  to  salute  your  out- 
standing record.  I  truly  wish  for  you  a 
retirement  of  deserved  relaxation  and 
every  happiness. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Mr. 
Colmkr  I  have  been  on  both  sides  of 
issues.  Believe  me.  I  like  it  better  when 
we  are  on  the  same  side.  Prom  this  ca- 
pable, conscientious  statesman  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  legislative 
process.  Every  association  has  led  me  to 
admire  and  respect  more  this  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Both  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  wUi 
miss  Congressman  William  Colmkr. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
never  have  been  enou^  Bill  Colmkss 
in  the  worid  and  likewise  in  the  UjB. 
Congress.  To  say  that  we  will  miss  him 
here  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  xm- 
derstatements.  The  entire  Nation  and  all 
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of  our  dtizens  will  iniss  him  In  tills 
House,  although  some  undoubtedly  will 
never  nshze  It. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  time  here, 
his  friendship  and  wise  counsel  have 
meant  more  than  I  can  ever  say.  His 
unique  sense  of  humor  has  sparked  many 
a  long  day  and  night  on  this  floor.  His 
richly  deserved  reputation  for  Integrity 
and  excellence  to  all  of  the  legislative 
skills  gives  us  all  the  highest  of  stand- 
ards to  work  toward. 

Mr  wife,  who  comes  from  the  Missis- 
sippi coast  and  who  still  considers  Bnx 
CoLKXR  "her  Congressman,"  joins  me  in 
extending  our  very  good  wish  for  the  fu- 
ture to  this  great  American  and  his  fam- 
ily- 
Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 

been  obaerved,  down  through  the  ages, 
that  the  older  we  get,  the  more  rapidly 
does  not  only  oxir  halrltoe,  but  time  it- 
self, seem  to  move  and  recede  Into  the 
past.  Now,  I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest 
I  have  seen  any  visible  changes  in  our 
own  hatriines — but,  I  must  admit,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  just  how  many  years  it 
has  been  since  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Willum  M.  Cot- 
Kzx,  first  came  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Can  It  really  be  40-some  years  ago 
that  Bill  arrived  as  a  freshman  Repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi?  Is  It  possible 
that  three  wars,  six  Presidents,  and  seem- 
ing countless  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  moved  along  the  swiftly  mov- 
ing stream  of  time? 

Yes,  the  years  have  Indeed  passed  by— 
and  with  their  passing,  the  world  Itself 
has  changed.  But  the  dedication  and  de- 
termination of  Bill  Colmir  has  re- 
mained unchanged  in  the  face  of  a  rap- 
idly changing  and  sometimes  confusing 
worid. 

Bill  CoLion  will  be  leaving  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  session  to  retxim  to  his 
home  In  Mississippi  to  enjoy  a  much  de- 
served rest.  He  will  certainly  be  missed. 

Bill  Colmik's  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  the  House— «  very  important  por- 
tion of  it  as  chairman  of  the  prestigious 
Rules  Committee— bas  been  a  position 
to  which  hte  strength  of  character,  cou- 
pled with  his  truly  vast  and  Impressive 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  and  legisla- 
tWe  procedure,  has  proved  to  be  a  sta- 
bilizing source  of  wisdom  through  a  try- 
ing period  of  change.  Bill  has  demon- 
strated In  his  work  the  principles  of 
prudent  expenditures  and  sound  govern- 
ment, and  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  share  these  principles. 

Bill  Oolmu's  chair  will  be  difficult  to 
fill.  But  if  any  man  In  Congress  has 
earned  his  retirement.  Bill  has.  We  wish 
for  Bill  all  the  best  In  the  years  ahead — 
health,  happiness,  and  peace. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  noting  the  Impending  retire- 
ment of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
MlaslBslpprs  Fifth  District  and  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable William  M.  Coliob. 

Chairman  Colkkr  has  served  in  Con- 
gress under  five  Presidents  and  in  20 
Congresses,  and  has  done  so  with  a 
measure  of  distinction  which  has  been 
matched  by  few  Members  In  the  his- 
t<M7    of   this   body.   The   chairman   of 


the  Committee  on  Rules  has  always  been 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  be- 
cause of  the  control  he  has  over  the 
legislation  coming  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. However,  In  my  short  tenure 
In  Congress,  It  has  been  my  Impression, 
and  I  am  certain  that  It  Is  shared  by  the 
vsist  majority  of  my  colleagues,  that 
Bill  CoLMn  has  acted  with  honesty 
and  integrity  on  all  matters  coming  be- 
fore his  committee. 

I  know  that  when  he  leaves  this  body 
his  services  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  his 
many  friends  and  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  Chairman  Colmer  my  best  wishes 
for  a  long,  happy,  and  healthy  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
joto  in  this  testimonial  to  a  truly  great 
American  and  outstanding  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
so  regrettably  announced  his  plans  for 
retirement — the  distinguished  and  In- 
imitable chairman  of  our  Rules  Com- 
mittee,    the    Honorable    William    M. 

COLMER. 

Frankly,  few  men  have  made  an  equal 
contribution  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  All  America  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  work  he  has 
performed.  All  the  world  knows  that  it 
was  he  who  chaired  the  Special  House 
Committee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy 
and  Planning  after  World  War  n  had 
left  most  of  Europe  and  much  of  Asia 
devastated  and  destitute.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  citizens  of  Mississippi,  es- 
pecially, will  feel  the  loss  of  his  wis- 
dom and  statesmanship  in  the  high 
councils  of  the  Congress. 

His  has  been  a  steady  and  masterful 
hand  on  the  helmsman's  wheel  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  he  deserves  our 
unreserved  thanks  for  much  of  the  good 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  over 
the  past  40  years  of  his  service  and  for 
much  of  the  bad  legislation  which  Ims — 
fortimately — been  burled.  We  must  re- 
member that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  a 
Congress  to  defeat  bad  legislation  as  well 
as  to  pass  good  legislation.  Through  his 
long  years  of  work  in  the  House,  Bill 
CoLMEX  has  established  new,  high  stand- 
ards for  integrity  and  excellence.  His 
pl«u;e  and  role  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress have  been  permanently  engraved. 

Speaking  rather  personally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  say  that  the  help  this 
great  gentlemsui  from  the  South  has 
given  me  since  I  was  flrst  elected  to  this 
House  has  been  immeasurable.  His  im- 
derstanding  and  gracious  consideration 
together  with  his  sage  counsel  have  aided 
me  over  many  a  difficult  hurdle. 

I  hope  he  will  find  it  convenient  in 
his  retirement  years  to  visit  Washington 
often  to  lend  us  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 
vice and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship. 
May  his  retirement  be  a  happy  one.  Ood 
bless  and  Godspeed,  Bill  Colmer.  We 
hate  to  see  you  leave.  Our  country  has 
-  most  swsuredly  been  made  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  by  resison  of  your  great 
suid  distinguished  service  In  this  body. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  and  a 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  view  the 
prospect  of   the   retirement  from  the 


Hoxise  of  Represeotatives  of  Chairmao 
William  M.  Colmek  of  the  House  Rul« 
Committee. 

Havtog  worked  under  his  guidance  in 
the  Rules  Cmninlttee  for  the  last  6  yean, 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  ab<Mit  the 
worktogs  of  the  greatest  legislative  body 
in  the  world.  I  wish  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  could  have  the  opportunity  of 
servtog  on  this  important  committee 
under  the  tutelage  of  such  an  expert-  ; 
oiced  and  dedicated  public  servant  as 
the  RepresflDtatlve  from  Mississippi. 

I  want  to  take  this  oKXHtunlty  to  pub- 
licly thank  the  chairman  for  the  many 
courtesies  and  kindneves  he  has  ex- 
tended to  all  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee, and  to  me  personally,  and  to 
wish  him  only  continued  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  envy  our  esteemed  colleague's  return 
to  the  garden  State  of  Mississippi  tm  his 
retirement,  but  I  know  him  well  enough 
to  believe  th*t  his  retlranent  will  be  full 
of  activity,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  re- 
turn often  to  Washlngt(m  to  share  his 
wisdom  and  counsel  with  his  former  col- 
leagues in  the  CaplUd.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  benefit  from  his  ad- 
vice. 

My  door  will  always  be  open  to  my 
former  committee  chairman,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  CoLaacm.  I  h(H)e  he 
uses  it  often. 

Mr.  McMKIiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  Congressman  Colmkr's 
decision  to  retire  from  the  House  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  who  has  a  more  • 
brilliant  record  while  servtog  a  brief 
time  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  entire 
country  have  suffered  a  tremendous  loss 
by  his  decision  to  retire.  However,  his 
record  of  service  in  the  Congress  wiD  dis- 
ttoguish  him  as  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  brilliant  men  to  our  country. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Honorable  William  M. 
CoLMXR  will  leave  a  void  to  Congress 
which  will  be  all  but  impossible  to  fill. 
Throughout  his  outstanding  career  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  his  voice 
has  been  loud  and  clear  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans,  with  the  love  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  fiag  always  to  the 
forefront. 

William  Colmer  has  achieved  a  great 
record  to  Congress.  He  has  put  America 
above  every  other  consideration  and  has 
constantly  fought  to  preserve  the  prto- 
ciples  of  our  Pounding  Fathers.  He  is 
an  able,  hard-working  man  who  has  ful- 
filled, with  great  distinction,  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  House  Rules  Committee  with  Wil- 
liam CoLJttR.  and  we  will  most  surely 
miss  the  chairman's  voice  and  his  wise 
counsel. 

His  retirement  from  this  Chamber 
leaves  Congress  enriched  by  his  contri- 
butions, and  I  know  he  will  conttoue  his 
great  work  as  a  private  citizen. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  to 
wishing  him  a  long,  healthy,  and  happy 
retirement. 
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exjuress  my  stocere  regret  that  yet  an- 
other of  our  dlsttogulshed  colleagues 
who  has  chosen  to  retire  after  this  92d 
Congress  is  the  fine  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  Thomas  G.  Abernetht. 
His  has  been  a  remarkable  career  as 

"'T^S^an  of  the  Rules  CommlU^     ge^S^'iS^e^  eTtr^S^S^:^  ^^^^^^iVe     JSw^V'^SSis^lTprvSe'^Ho^C^^^^^ 
IS  oftentimes  refeiredJowJheChle^     g\£?a^,  SnSS  aSd^al  clU-     AssociaUon  and  lawmaker  to  this  House 


^^r^r^r  xjiT  Rnfm3tt>r  it  rives  me  TOM  ABHuntTHY  came  to  Oooigress  to 

J?tS^^t^y^^l^?e^  1943  and  now  departs  leavtog  an  out- 
great  P'**^"7,^JJr*J^  fine  aenUeman  standing  record  of  achievement. 
to  a  8reaV<^"^«^,*^„,^"*T  5i^  ^Tmember  of  the  Committee  on 
from  Miff^fP,^'H?^i5°i;!SJ*  waw^ut  Ai^otUture.  Tom  Abmhkhy  has  devoted 
good  leeUng  for  him  to  many  ways,  Dui  ^^'^  i^  time  and  efforts  to  the  cause 

'"?SSS™^' of  the  Rules  Committee  of  agriculture  and  the  American  farmer. 


is  oftentimes  ^cw^^-^-^he  flow         ^   farmers,  consumers,  and  rural  cm- 

rfSS IK  ?r /^^^^SLS    ^_U>e^e  o,  *,^ea  who  he  h^  «. 

The  state  of  Mississippi  has  benefited 
greatly  from  his  many  years  of  service. 
His  concern  and  hard  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Cotton  Subcommittee  has  meant 
much  not  only  to  the  many  cotton  farm- 
ers of  MlsBlsslppl  but  to  the  cotton  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 

~lS;"*ls"tKe  charm  of  the  Old  South.  His  D^^t  ^J^^Tat^th*^  tST^^LiS  rWs'k7,ise.  We  hold  htoi  to  high  esteem, 

personality  and  wit  pleases  friend  and  J^^^j^.,  ^^tal  a  better  place  to  Uve  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congressman 

foe  alike,   but   his  parliamentary  sklU  7^*^^  a BiBKirmr  will  loumev  back  to  these  old 

and  oratiirical  acumen  were  matchl««s.  "^jy^^g-^o^  tom  Abernethy  as  a 
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on' the  New  York  Police  Force,  I  felt  a 
dStant  kinship  to  this  different  breed 

°^ms*  was  the  difficult  job  of  managing 
the  activity  of  Congress  to  assure  that 
the  time  used  for  debate  would  be  well- 
spent  and  fruitful.  His  sometimes-criti- 
^Md  decisions  were  nevertheless  respect- 
ed and  followed. 
His  Is  the  charm  of  the  Old  South.  His 


of  Representatives. 

His  chairmanship  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Cottwi  has  won  well- 
earned  acclaim  for  the  astuteness  with 
which  Tom  Aberhethy  handles  the  com- 
plex questions  that  are  continually  aris- 
ing with  respect  to  that  commodity.  He  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  foremost  agri- 
cultural experts  to  America  today  and 
the  farm  families  of  this  Nation  will 
sorely  miss  his  presence  on  Capitol  Hill. 
By  the  same  token,  his  wise  counsel  and 
expertise  will  be  missed  on  the  floor  of 


He  would  overcome  you  to  a  debate  and 
charm  you  at  the  same  time. 

He  brought  with  him  to  Congress,  a 
Populist's  fervor  to  represent  the  peoples' 
wishes  In  Congress,  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. He  leaves  Congress  as  the  champion 
of  his  people,  a  true  representative  of 
his   district,    and    a   skillful    problem- 

solver.  i     J  I. 

His  expertise  will  be  keenly  missed  here 
in  Congress.  Our  best  wishes  for  health 
and  happiness  go  out  to  him  to  his  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  joto  with  my  colleagues  to 
commemorating  the  service  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  dlslngiilshed 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy.  Through  the  years,  Tom 
Aberkethy  has  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  by 
his  dedicated  work  on  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  He  has  been  a  staunch 
friend  of  cotton  and  a  powerful  advocate 
In  behalf  of  the  farmer.  A  credit  to  his 
district  and  to  this  State,  he  has  been  a 
rugged  defender  of  American  Ideals  to 
every  sense. 

Others  have  made  detailed  reference 
to  the  distinguished  service  of  Tom  Abee- 
NXTHY,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said.  I  think  of  Tom 
Abernethy  as  a  stalwart,  strong  man 
who  has  been  a  credit  to  Mississippi  and 
to  the  Nation  throughout  the  years  of 
his  service  here.  He  has  been  among  the 
strong  men  of  the  House.  He  has  re- 
fiected  credit  upon  our  legislature  body. 

I  thtok  of  Tom  Abernethy  as  my 
friend  and  as  a  friend  of  the  people  I 
represent.  Many  of  the  people  I  repre- 
sent have,  throughout  the  years,  called 
upon  Tom  Abernethy  for  assistance  and 
guidance;  and  he  has  always  sought  to 
be  responsive  and  helpful. 

Tom,  I  wish  to  salute  you  and  wish 
you  every  success  and  happiness  to  your 
future  undertakings.  I  know  you  will 
conttoue  to  be  busy  to  the  service  of  your 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Mississippi  and  the  Congress  are  los- 
tog  a  most  able  and  respected  legislator 
with  the  retirement  of  Congressman 
Tom  Abernethy. 


member  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  for 
many  years  and  I  know  he  is  a  man  of 
fairness,  concern,  and  understanding.  He 
is  the  type  of  legislator  that  commands 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  Members  and 
the  admiration  of  the  people  he  serves.  I 
have  often  sovight  his  advice  and  guid- 
suice  and  have  always  found  him  wUling 
and  helpful.  It  has  todeed  been  a  privi- 
lege and  a  pleasure  to  have  known  and 
worked  with  such  a  gentieman  as  Tom 
Abernethy. 

Thomas  Q.  Abernethy  leaves  CSongress 
to  return  home  to  the  people  oif  Missis- 
sippi who  have  come  to  know  and  a«>re- 
ciate  his  representation  and  service  for 
them  these  many  years  to  the  Congress. 
I  know  the  people  of  his  District,  his 
State,  and  the  Congress  will  miss  his 
service.  But  I  know  they  welcome  a  great 
Misslsslppian  home. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am, 
of  course,  happy  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  and  fellow  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Tom  Aber- 
nethy, but  at  the  same  I  cannot  help  but 
be  sad  that  he  is  leaving  us. 

I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  and  serving  with  Tom  Aber- 
nethy for  11  of  the  30  years  he  has 
served  to  the  House,  and  I  know  him  to 
be  a  genUenaan  from  the  old  school,  a 
dedicated  and  patriotic  American  whom 
I  will  keenly  miss  personally.  Tom  Aber- 
nethy has  been  an  able  legislator  and 
a  devoted  and  conscientious  citizen,  who 
has  always  placed  his  country  and  his 
people  above  any  possible  reward  or 
personal  gato. 

As  the  third  ranking  memtoer  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Tom  Abernethy's 
representation  of  his  District  and  State 
is  unsurpassed;  and  I  know  of  no  other 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  worked 
longer  or  harder  in  performing  every 
possible  service  and  task  for  any  consti- 
tuent to  his  district,  whenever  called 
upon,  than  Tom  Abernethy. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  that 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  receive  than 
for  his  fellow  colleagues  to  say  that  he 
was  a  good  man.  And  Tom,  you  are  a  good 
man.  My  personal  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 


Abernethy  will  journey  back  to  these  old 
haunts  frequently  when  his  retirement 
becomes  effective.  We  need  the  benefit  of 
his  sagacity,  as  well  as  his  company. 
May  the  years  that  He  ahead  for  Tom 
Abernethy  be  both  happy  and  reward- 
ing. 

Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  joto  with  my  colleagues  to  expressing 
the  affection  which  all  of  us  feel  toward 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
First  District  of  Mississippi,  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  Abernethy. 

Although  I  have  been  a  colleague  of 
Thomas  Abernethy's  here  to  Congress 
for  2  short  years,  I  am  well  acquatoted 
with  the  high  esteem  to  which  he  is  held 
by  his  colleagues  to  the  House  and  by  his 
constituents  at  home. 

It  Is  indeed  unf  ortimate  that  this  body 
must  lose  someone  who  has  given  It  30 
years  of  dedicated  service,  but  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
Thomas  Abernethy  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness  to  his  retirement. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
30  years  ago,  the  wise  atu)  good  people 
of  Mississippi  sent  to  Washingttm  a  man 
who  has  exemplified  prudence  and  dedi- 
cation to  Government,  whose  knowledge 
and  good  judgment  has  earned  for  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  not  only 
his  colleagues,  but  the  Nation  as  well. 
That  man  is  Congressmsin  Thomas  G. 

Tom  has  decided  not  to  seek  reelection 
to  the  93d  Congress.  We  view  this  fact 
with  mixed  emotions. 

Tom  has  certainly  earned  the  chance 
to  return  to  his  native  Mississippi  and 
engage  to  those  activities  to  which  he 
Itods  pleasure  and  relaxation.  It  will  be 
a  much  deserved  rest. 

But  his  State  and  our  Nation  will  miss 
the  services  of  this  accomplished  legisla- 
tor. Tom's  grasp  of  Issues  and  his  tosight 
toto  the  affairs  of,  not  only  Mississippi, 
but  the  entire  Nation,  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  who  admire  and  respect  this 
dedicated  servant  of  the  people. 

Tom's  unselfish  contributions  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. His  guidance  and  encouragement 
have  proved  to  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  many. 

Everythtog  that  Tom  Abernethy  does 
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he  does  with  honor  and  valor  in  a  man- 
ner reflecting  credit  on  himself  and  his 
ccmstltuents. 

For  the  years  ahead,  I  wish  Tom  and 
his  flne  family  all  the  best.  May  he  find 
peace  and  happiness,  for  that  which  he 
has  sought  over  the  years,  he  truly  de- 
serves to  find. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Mississippi  is  losing  three  of  her  out- 
standing sons  in  retirement  at  the  close 
of  this  session.  Our  esteemed  coUeagiie, 
ToK  ABnurxTHT,  is  among  them. 

ToH  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
He  knows  the  needs  and  importance  of 
the  farming  communities,  and  he  has 
exercised  this  wisdom  In  the  total  inter- 
est of  our  Nation's  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  economy. 

I  am  happy  to  join  in  extending  to  a 
dedicated  and  articulate  legislator  and 
personal  friend  the  praise  he  so  eminent- 
ly deserves  for  his  effective  and  impres- 
sive service. 

As  you  return  to  Mississippi.  Tom,  I 
wish  for  you  a  retirement  that  will  be 
pleasant  in  every  way. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
tribute  to  Tom  Aberititht  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  this  House. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years,  he  has  served 
his  State  and  his  Nation  well,  and  he 
will  be  sorely  missed.  Tom  att«ided  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  my  hometown 
of  Tuscaloosa  and  our  districts  adjoin 
each  other,  so  I  have  always  felt  a  spe- 
cial connection  with  him. 

His  reasonable  and  conservative  voice 
has  been  of  immense  value  in  the  Ccm- 
gress.  Attempting  to  fill  his  shoes  will 
be  a  large  order  for  his  successor  in 
ofBce. 

I  certainly  want  to  wish  for  Tom  Ab«- 
wxTHT  every  happiness  In  the  future. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  freshman 
soon  learns  the  dependable  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  also  willing  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  Tom  AamnmY  attained 
this  stature  long  before  I  was  elected 
and  I  appreciated  his  kindness  to  me.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  with  the  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  his  outstand- 
ing services  in  Congress.  His  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  c&reers  and  his 
service  has  not  only  benefited  the  great 
State  of  Mississippi  but  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  good  friend  Thomas  Q.  AsniNrrHY 
makes  his  departure  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  join  with  his  many  col- 
leagues and  admirers  in  paying  tribute  to 
his  great  service  in  the  Congress.  For 
30  years  without  interruption  he  has  rep- 
resented his  District,  and  has  done  so  In 
a  msmner  that  few  if  any  could  equal.  He 
has  acquired  an  unusual  number  of 
friendships  because  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
that  people  want  as  friends,  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  influential  positions  he  has 
attained  in  the  House.  His  sound  counsel- 
ing and  leadership  will  be  missed. 

As  much  as  I  regret  to  see  Tom  leave,  no 
one  could  be  more  deserving  of  the  re- 
laxation and  escape  from  the  routine  that 
his  retirement  will  surely  afford. 

Ruth  and  I  wish  for  Tom  and  Alice  a 
future  of  pleastire  and  good  health  and 
hope  our  paths  will  be  crossing  frequently 
in  the  years  ahead. 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  Tom  Aber- 
wmrr,  as  we  all  know,  has  throughout 
his  tenure  here  been  a  most  effective 
Member  of  this  body.  He  has  always  put 
the  welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  petty 
partisan  politics.  This  NatioM  would  be 
much  better  off  today  had  his  policies  smd 
his  views  on  legislative  matters  prevailed. 
His  shoes  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 

Tom  came  to  Congress  when  I  did.  He 
has  been  my  personal  friend  ever  since 
then.  I  respect  him  very  much  and  I  ap- 
preciate as  much  as  anyone  could  his 
vast  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution,  our  traditions,  and  our 
priceless  institutions.  His  record  here 
speaks  for  itself. 

To  Tom  and  his  family  I  extend  my 
best  wishes. 

Mi.  hull.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection  Imparts  a  sense 
of  loss  to  the  good  people  of  Mississippi, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Nation.  The  years 
of  outstanding  public  service  Thomas  Q. 
Aberxxthy  has  faithfully  given  his  coun- 
try stands  as  a  symbol  for  all  to  admire 
and  respect.  It  has  been  my  honor  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  with  him  and  to 
have  considered  him  a  friend. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  Tom  Abehnitht  on  his  retire- 
ment from  an  outstanding  career  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Tom's  loyalty  to 
principles  and  dedication  to  the  interests 
of  his  constituents  have  earned  him  the 
respect  of  all  those  Members  who  have 
known  him  well. 

Tom  has  been  a  very  effective  Member 
both  In  committee  and  in  general  legisla- 
tive work.  He  has  been  •m  outstanding 
leader  in  the  great  tradition  of  South- 
em  legislators,  and  has  set  the  highest 
standard  of  public  service  throughout  his 
career. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
genuine  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Tom  Aberitbtht  of  Missis- 
sippi. For  that  reason  I  feel  privileged 
to  Join  with  Tom's  many  friends  in  the 
House  to  pay  a  measiire  of  tribute  to  him 
for  his  long  and  distinguished  service. 

Tom's  service  exceeds  mine  by  only  2 
years.  When  I  came  the  country  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  In  modem 
times.  Tom  and  I,  although  we  served 
on  different  committees  and  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Joined 
with  the  other  Members  in  this  body 
to  do  everything  we  thought  was  right 
and  proper  to  assure  victory  in  this  great 
struggle.  It  was  in  those  early  years 
that  I  came  to  recognize  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  chsu*acter  that  have  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  outstanding  legislators 
in  the  House. 

I  only  hope,  Tom,  that  when  you  leave 
the  Congress  you  will  always  remember 
that  you  have  a  host  of  friends  still  here. 
And  that  they,  in  turn,  may  call  on  you 
for  counsrt  and  advice  on  the  difficult 
fM^lems  that  come  before  us. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
could  please  me  more  than  this  opportu- 
nity to  publicly  and  personally  pay  my 
respects  to  my  honored  colleague  Tom 
Abkrwxtht,  a  distinguished  statesman 
and  good  friend. 

Throughout  his  30  years  in  Congress 
Tom  has  served  his  people,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation  with  coiirage  and  dis- 
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tlnction.  He  leaves  with  us  a  record  of 
legislative  accomplishment  and  personal 
example  which  we  all  will  treasure 

Tom.  I  certainly  wlah  you  weU  in  the 
accomplishmoit  of  your  dreams  and 
hopes,  and  know  that  the  coming  years 
will  be  a  rich  reward  for  the  services  you 
have  rendered  your  country. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportvmlty  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Tom  Abernktht  of 
Mississippi,  who  is  retiring  after  30  years 
in  this  body. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
especially  will  miss  him,  for  he  has 
served  faithfully  and  well  on  our  com- 
mittee for  28  years.  He  has  served  ably 
as  chairman  of  the  Cotton  subcommittee 
for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
is  more  knowledgeable  regarding  that 
commodity  nor  who  has  worked  more 
diligently  toward  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  Improve  the  welf  su-e  of 
cotton  farmers. 

Tom  ABERNrrHY  has  been  my  close 
personal  friend  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
I  am  grateful  for  this  association,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress.  As 
he  leaves  the  Washington  scene  we  wish 
him  and  his  good  wife  continued  success 
and  happiness  as  they  return  home  to  be 
nearer  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased, 
indeed,  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
deserved  tribute  to  Representative  Tom 
Abernethy  who  will  be  leaving  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion after  30  years  of  dedicated  axid  ca- 
pable service. 

Congressman  Abxknstht  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
tremendous  ability,  and  has  been  a  true 
asset  to  the  Congress,  to  his  State,  and  to 
the  Nation.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  and  a  most  effectlTe  legislator, 
keenly  aware  of  contemporary  problems 
and  ever  zealous  in  pursuing  viable  solu- 
tions for  them  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people.  The  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, the  First  District  of  Mississippi, 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  such  a  flne. 
distinguished,  gifted  gentleman  and  such 
an  effective,  sound,  wise,  and  humane 
representative  serving  them  In  the  Hall 
of  Congress. 

He  has  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  Agriculture  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committees  where  he  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  his  able  and  force- 
ful manner  as  a  legislator  emd  a  leader. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  serve  with  Tom  AsBiufXTHT  and 
I  want  to  heartily  congratulate  him  upon 
his  many  years  of  dedicated  service.  In 
particxilar  do  I  appreciate  the  friendship 
we  have  shared.  We  shall  miss  him  and 
his  family,  and  wish  for  them  all  the  good 
luck,  success,  and  happiness  as  he  enters 
a  richly  deserved  retirement  from  pub- 
lic service. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  3  years  with  Tom 
Abxrnxtht. 

Let   me   tell   you.   Mr.   Speaker,   and 

Members  of  the  House,  we  are  losing  a 

fine  gentleman,  a  dedicated  statesman, 

a  most  able  legislator. 

Tom  Abbutithy  will  be  sorely  missed 
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<«n  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
Sd  in  the  House  of  Reprw^tives. 

AS  he  relinquiahes  his  congreBSiooal  of- 
fice with  all  its  endless  demands,  I  do  ex- 
Tgnd  to  him  my  most  sincere  best  wlah«. 
Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
Mend  and  coUeague.  Tom  Abxxhxtht. 
win  be  missed  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  for  30  years  he  has 
been  a  figure  of  Importance.  We  have 
had  a  community  of  Interest  as  the  First 
District  of  Mississippi  which  he  so  ably 
represents  is  adjacent  to  my  congres- 
sional district. 

His  work  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture where  he  has  served  continuous- 
ly since  his  second  term  have  made  many 
contributions  to  improving  the  quality  of 
piral  life  here  in  America.  His  contri- 
bution to  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  and  his  revival  of  the  Tennessee 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  legislation  will  be 
most  helpful  in  the  future  years,  to  rural 
areas  and  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  in  particular.  He  has  been 
highly  respected  by  this  body  especially 
in  the  field  of  fiscal  responsibility  with 
regard  to  Federal  exipendltures  where  he 
has  at  all  times  voted  against  nonessen- 
tial and  giveaway  programs.  Tom  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  and  it  is  hoped  that 
he  enjoys  his  years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
sad  to  join  my  colleagues  today  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Honorable  Charlxs  H. 
ORxrmr.  of  Mississippi's  Third  District. 
We  are  losing,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  one 
of  my  closest  friends  In  the  Congress, 
but  one  of  the  flne  young  men  of  this 
body  and  a  man  for  whom  all  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  which  side  of  the  aisle  we 
occupy,  have  nothing  but  respect  and 
warm  feelings.  CHARLnt  is  known  to  all 
Members  as  a  man  who  has  worked  very 
hard  and  long  to  represent  the  people  of 
his  district  and  to  be  their  man  here  in 
Washington.  Sometimes  this  is  not  easy 
and  sometimes  personal  things  come 
along  and  a  man  must  make  a  choice. 
Charlie  has  decided  that  in  all  fairness 
to  his  family  he  must  give  up  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives:  not  an 
easy  choice,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  one  which 
we  aU  must  face  on  occasion.  Charloc 
did  not  come  here  easy.  It  was  the  war, 
the  QI  bill,  the  want  to  make  tilings 
move  that  brought  him  here.  And  to  that 
end  he  has  done  so.  But  now  he  has 
decided  to  leave  the  House  and  this  Is  his 
decision  and  his  alone.  I,  for  one,  Mr. 
Speaker,  must  say  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  his  friends  here  will 
miss  him  very  much,  as  will  the  people  at 
Mississippi.  I  am  sure  that  Eill  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  him  God- 
speed and  success  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  LE2NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  in  pajrlng  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
coUeague  from  Mississippi,  the  Honorable 
Chablks  GRiFmf. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Cbarlks  GRinTN  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  during  my  2  years 
here  in  Congress,  and  I  have  known  him 
to  be  a  dedicated  and  energetic  public 
servant  who  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  his  oolleag\ies. 

I  know  that  Charlcs  Grotik  will  be 
sorely  missed   by   the   House  of   Rep- 


resentatlTes  and  by  bis  constitaents  In  the 
Third  District  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  participate  in  the  tribute  today 
honoring  our  coUeague,  Charlxs  Cmma. 
Charlzi  has  served  his  constituency 
in  Mlasissippl  first  as  an  assistant  to 
Representative  John  BeU  WUUams  and 
subsequently  as  the  appointed  and  elect- 
ed successor. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  serve  with 
Charlix  on  the  BfCerchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  to  have  him  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography I  have  chaired.  I  have  valued  his 
conscientious  contributions  to  our  legis- 
lative efforts,  and  I  have  appreciated  his 
knowledge,  efficiency,  tuid  dedication.  To 
count  b<'Ti  among  my  close  friends  in  the 
Congress  Is  a  deep  personal  satisfaction. 
My  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful future  are  extended  to  you, 
Chaxlis. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count 
Charlh  GRirriif  one  of  my  closest 
friends  In  this  House  and  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  seeing  him  leave 
us.  Although  his  service  as  a  Member 
has  been  only  slightly  longer  than  my 
own,  he  was  an  "old  pro"  long  before  that 
as  chief  assistant  in  the  office  of  former 
Congressman  John  Bell  Williams.  Of 
course,  Charlix  succeeded  to  the  ofDce 
of  Congressman  upon  John  BeU's  elec- 
tion as  Governor  of  MlsslBslppi.  Charlix 
has  had  a  iMig.  dedicated,  and  effective 
career  of  pubUc  service  even  though  he 
is  still  a  young  man.  Along  with  mcuiy 
others,  I  hope  that  this  "elder  statesman 
of  Utica"  will  come  back  and  honor  us 
with  his  presence  and  counsel  from  time 
to  time,  because  we  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

My  wife  Joins  me  in  sending  our  best 
wishes  for  future  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  to  Charlix  and  his  lovely  wife 
Angle. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
warmest  and  closest  contacts  made  in  my 
first  term  in  the  House  was  with  Ch.vrlie 
GRxmic.  He  was  especiaUy  helpful  since, 
prior  to  his  service,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  served  as 
an  administrative  assistant. 

I  appreciate  the  splendid  association 
I  have  had  with  Charlix  and  wish  him 
the  very  best  in  his  futxire  years.  He  has 
made  a  great  contribution  and  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
indeed  that  Charlix  GRirrm  did  not 
choose  to  seek  reelection  this  year.  I  am 
aware  of  problems  which  prompted  his 
decision.  The  high  quaUty  of  his  service 
here  was  weU  known  and  appreciated 
by  his  constituents.  Had  he  chosen  to 
seek  reelection  he  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  returned  handily.  But  he  is 
retiring  from  the  House,  and  that  is 
bad  news  for  his  district,  his  State,  and 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Charlie  is  a  relatively  young  man.  He 
was  a  valuable  aide  on  the  staff  of  his 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  John  BeU 
WiUiams,  and  very  nearly  mastered  the 
art  of  government  and  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Had  he  chosen  to 
remain  here  Charlix  would  In  my  Judg- 
ment have  eventually,  with  seniority, 
become  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  body. 
To  my  friend  and  his  family  I  express 


my  sincere  regret  that  he  Is  leaving  tM. 
and  I  also  extend  my  very  best  wishes. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
pleasure,  I  express  my  admiration  and 
appreciation  for  Charlxs  H.  GRirnw,  an 
exceptional  Congressman  and  friend. 
Over  his  years  in  Congress,  he  has  time 
and  again  demonstrated  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  desire  to  solve  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
he  has  contributed  am  enduring  record  of 
cxceUence,  one  which  wlU  chaUenge  all 
those  who  attempt  to  foUow  in  his  foot- 
steps.   

Mr.  DERWTNSin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  tc 
a  coUeague  and  friend.  Charlie  GRimw. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  has  established 
a  record  that  wiU  long  be  remembered  by 
aU  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
wtth  him. 

Charlix  is  a  man  whose  strong  sense 
of  dedication  to  his  constituents  and 
Nation  was  demonstrated  by  his  hard 
work  in  the  Congress.  I  wiU  miss  his 
friendship  and  sound  advice,  but  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  him  weU  in  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  his  many  friends  in  express- 
ing my  good  wishes  to  Charlie  Griffin 
for  the  years  ahead  and  my  appreciation 
for  his  distinguished  service  as  a  Member 
of  the  House. 

Charlix  GRiFfrif  had  many  years  of 
experience  on  Capitol  Hill  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  4  years  ago.  and  his 
long  experience  has  qualified  him  to 
serve  his  constituents  and  bear  his  legis- 
lative responsibUitles  weU. 

WhUe  I  am  sorry  that  Charlie  is  leav- 
ing us.  he  is  stiU  young,  by  my  standards 
at  least,  and  can  look  forward  to  many 
productive  and  pleasant  years  in  the 
future. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with 
Charlix  over  the  years,  and  I  wish  him 
aU  the  best. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charlix 
GRnrriN  has  not  been  among  us  for  near- 
ly as  long  as  the  other  distinguished 
Mississipiri  Congressman  we  honor  to- 
day; but  he  matches  in  quality  where 
quantity  of  years'  service  lack. 

Charlh  has  been  a  good  Congress- 
man— for  the  people  of  his  district,  for 
the  committees  and  Congress  he  has 
served  so  well,  and  for  the  Nation. 

He  has  left  his  mark;  and  while  we 
wish  him  weU  for  the  future,  we  add  our 
regrets  that  he  leaves  mb  so  soon. 
Charlie,  we  wish  you  well. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  coUeagues  in  the  House  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  Congressman 
Charlix  H.  GHimif. 

Charlix  GaiXTni  was  only  with  our 
House  Committee  cm  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  a  short  time,  but  the  fact 
that  he  wiU  be  so  sorely  missed  is  indica- 
tive of  the  outstanding  talents  and  en- 
ergy of  t.h<«  dedicated  public  servant. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  contributions 
Charlie  has  made  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  important  legislation — both  to 
the  country  and  to  his  native  State  of 
Mississippi.  Because  he  Is  such  an  avid 
sportsman,  Charlie  Gri»ti»  brought 
with  h<m  a  love  and  a  respect  for  the  flsh 
and  wildlife  and  for  all  natural  resources 
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when  he  came  to  the  Congress  ot  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  this  explains  why 
he  was  such  a  valuable  member  of  our 
committee  and  why  he  gave  important 
Impetus  to  some  of  our  most  significant 
environmental  and  conservatlonal 
legislation. 

Although  Congressman  Oiurriir  was 
active  with  much  legislation,  I  would  es- 
pecially like  to  emphasize  his  efforts  in 
relation  to  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment bill  and  the  ocean  dumping  bill.  I 
consider  these  two  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  conservation  legislation  to 
come  out  of  this  or  any  Congress;  if  en- 
acted, they  will  become  legislative  land- 
marks, and  it  should  be  noted  that  Con- 
gressman Gritto»  was  a  cosponsor  of 
both  these  important  bills. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee,  he  participated  In  the 
lengthy  hearings  and  executive  sessions 
on  both  of  these  bills,  and  they  reflect 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  as  much  as  any 
other  member  of  our  committee  or  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  It  is 
especially  appropriate  that  the  oonfer- 
aice  reports  on  these  bills  passed  the 
House  during  this  week — the  same  week 
that  we  are  saying  farewell  to  Charlie 
Grutin. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  talented  and 
dedicated  American  leave  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, but  I  am  certain  that  Chahlh 
Griffin  will  continue  to  make  worth- 
while ccdtrttnitions  to  his  State  and  to 
his  country,  and  I  wish  him  health,  hap- 
piness and  good  luck  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend  Charlxs 
H.  Griffin,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  as  he  makes  his  departure 
from  the  Congress  to  return  to  his  be- 
loved Mississippi.  Chaklix  Is  not  In  tbe 
categOTy  of  old  timers  to  whom  special 
achievements  have  come  with  years  of 
experience.  His  achievement  of  high  re- 
spect among  his  colleagues  has  been  the 
result  of  hard  and  conscientious  work 
and  his  devotion  to  the  ofBce  he  holds. 

I  have  a  special  feeling  towarri  Char- 
lie, having  known  him  through  his  years 
of  growth  from  an  office  employee  to  a 
seat  in  the  House.  No  one  oould  be  more 
deserving  of  the  achievements  he  has 
made.  Unanimity  la  not  the  most  com- 
mon thing  here  in  this  Ccngress  but 
there  Is  no  doubt  of  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing that  Charlik  Griffin  is  one  of  the 
most  likeable  individuals  any  of  us  have 
ever  known. 

Ruth  and  I  wish  him  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  Angle  every  happiness  in  his  re- 
tirement and  look  forward  to  our  paths 
crossings  many  times  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  many  others 
who  have  expressed  best  wishes  for  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Charlu 
Orifftw,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

Charliz  Griffin  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability 
and  has  been  a  true  asset  to  the  Congress, 
to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation.  His  work 
on  both  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  gained  for  him  universal 
admiration  and  respect.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  him  both  as  adminis- 


trative assistant  to  our  distinguished 
former  colleag\ie.  John  B^  WilUanu, 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  In  all  of 
this  time,  I  found  him  to  be  energetic, 
conscientious,  hard-working,  and  highly 
capable.  He  is  a  devoted  public  servant 
and  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation. 

Charlik  Griffin  is  the  type  of  man 
we  need  here.  He  has  steadily  grown  in 
stature  and  in  recognition.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  him  leave  Congress.  I  join 
with  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
and  his  family  success  and  happiness  in 
aH  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Charles  Griffin 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
serving  his  coimtry.  After  naval  service 
in  World  War  U,  Charlie  came  to  the 
Congress  as  a  staff  member  and  upon 
the  retirement  of  Congressman  John 
Bell  Williams,  who  assumed  the  office  of 
Governor,  was  elected  to  his  seat  here 
in  the  Congress. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Charlie  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  His  work  on  the 
committee  for  a  soimd  monetary  policy 
has  helped  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  move  to  preserve  freedom 
of  choice  for  schoolchildren  with  regard 
to  the  schools  they  attend. 

Charlie  will  be  missed  here  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress  and  the  best  wishes 
of  his  colleagues  go  with  him  in  his  well- 
earned  retirement.  I  wish  Charlie  and 
his  lovely  wife  Angle  the  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  lose  three  of  its 
great  Members  at  the  end  of  this  session 
when  Bill  Colmer,  Tom  Abernethy,  and 
Charlie  Griffin  retxim  to  their  native 
State  of  Mississippi.  Together  they  have 
served  in  the  House  for  a  total  of  75 
years,  every  hour  of  which  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  furthering  our  American  way 
of  life. 

Bill  Colmer  is  my  neighbor  in  the 
Raybum  Building,  and,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  my  good  friend.  He  represents  quali- 
ties which  I  respect — integrity,  wisdom, 
and  warmth  of  understanding.  In  the  40 
years  that  he  has  been  in  Congress,  he 
has  been  a  leader  among  the  men  and  of 
the  committees  with  which  he  has  been 
associated.  He  is  a  fine  Congressman  and 
a  fine  man — and  his  country.  State,  and 
district  are  the  better  for  his  service  to 
them. 

Tom  Abernethy  came  to  Congress  in 
1943  and  has  fulfilled  every  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  his  position  since  that 
time  with  ability  and  honor.  America  has 
benefited  from  his  dedicated  efforts  to 
meet  her  needs  and  interests — and  the 
First  District  which  he  represents  has 
been  served  with  distinction  and  loyalty 
second  to  none.  I  value  our  friendship 
and  association  over  the  years. 

Charlie  Griffin  receives  and  deserves 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
know  and  work  with  him.  His  service  in 
the  House  began  in  1968,  £ind  in  this  too 
short  period  of  time  he  has  made  a  rec- 
ord as  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  Congress.  He  has  given  generously  of 
his  wealth  of  knowledge  and  ability  to 
the  service  of  his  constituents  and  col- 
leagues. His  commonsense  and  good 
Judgment  have  helped  to  solve  many  a 
problem,   and  he  has   been   tireless  in 
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working  for  the  good  of  all  America.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

These  three  fine  gentlemen  and  Con- 
gressmen leave  a  record  of  service  which 
will  be  hard  to  match.  They  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  their  friends  in  th« 
House.  They  have  my  every  good  wish  for 
happiness  in  their  retirement,  and  a  fu- 
ture which  brings  only  the  best. 

Mr.  EVIN3  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding,  at 
I  wish  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten  and  Mr.  Montgomery)  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  three  distin- 
guished Mississippi  colleagues — Chair- 
man William  Colmer,  Chairman  Tom 
Abernethy  and  Charles  H.  Griffin. 

As  has  been  pointed  014,  we  all  know 
and  recognize  that  Chairman  Colmer  is 
chairman  of  the  powerful  and  influen- 
tial Committee  on  Rules. 

Bill  Colmer  is  retiring  after  40  years 
of  dedicated  and  devoted  public  service, 
during  which  he  has  served  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation  faithfully,  diligently, 
and  well. 

Bill  Colmer  was  first  elected  to  the 
Congress  in  1932  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  he  has  served  under  five  Presidents — 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Nixon. 

His  career  in  Congress  has  spanned 
two  decades  of  crucial  crisis  and  change 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  he  has  played 
an  important  part  in  approving  legisla- 
tion to  meet  this  challenge  of  change. 

Bill  Colmer,  in  addition  to  his  out- 
standing legislative  ability.  Is  a  grand 
southern  gentleman  In  the  truest  sense- 
he  Is  personable,  courtly,  genial,  and  con- 
siderate, and  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Certainly  we  wish  for  Bill  all  the  good 
luck,  health,  and  happiness  as  he  enters 
his  richly  deserved  retirement. 

My  good  friend  Tom  Abernethy  has 
served  well  and  faithfully  and  with  great 
distinction.  He  has  probably  served  long- 
er on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  than 
any  man  not  to  become  Chairman.  How- 
ever, he  has  been  chairman  of  important 
subcommittees  of  the  committee,  and  has 
demonstrated  an  astute,  perceptive  and 
reasoned  approach  to  rural  development. 

Tom  Abernethy  has  a  conservative 
philosophy  and  is  known  for  his  prudent 
and  soimd  approach  to  legislation. 

Tom  is  my  personal  friend — we  both 
attended  the  old  Cumberland  Law  School 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional Dislxict  of  Tennessee,  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Tom  AsEWfETHT  has  served  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and 
well,  and  certainly  we  wish  for  him  the 
very  best  of  good  luck  and  success  as  he 
enters  his  richly  deserved  retirement. 

Colleague  Charles  Qriffin  has  had 
extensive  service  on  Capitol  Hill,  both  as 
an  administrative  assistant  to  former 
Congressman  John  Bell  Williams,  who 
became  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and 
later  as  a  Congressman  in  his  own  right. 

Charles  Griffin  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  House — he  is 
a  most  genial  gentleman,  and  certainly 
I  also  wish  him  well  and  much  happiness 
as  he  returns  to  his  beloved  MlssissliiH^I- 
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Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  retirwnentg 
this  year  are  taking  an  unprecedented 
toU  of  the  membership  and  l«uiership  of 

the  House.  _.j     * 

Nowhere  is  the  effect  more  evident 
than  in  the  Mississippi  delegation,  where 
three  of  the  five  Members  are  compiet- 
ing  what  they  have  decided  will  be  their 
flnal  terms  In  Congress. 

Indeed,  these  three  distlnguiehed 
colleagues  of  ours — Congreasman 
^ifxnuM  M.  CoLMSs,  Cangreesman 
Thomas  G.  Abernetht,  and  Congrees- 
man  Chahlks  H.  OfBrra — are  writing 
a  finish  to  a  total  76  years  of  service  in 
this  House. 

Bill  Colmer  himself  accounts  for  40 
years  of  that  total,  having  arrived  in 
Washington  with  Franklin  Rooaevelt  and 
the  New  Deal.  He  rose  to  one  ot  the  most 
powerful  positions  in  Congress— chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  a  post 
which  he  has  filled  with  dignity  and  with 

wit. 

The  salty  Tom  Abernethy  came  on  the 
scene  10  years  later  and  soon  became  an- 
other stalwart  of  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation. 

While  Chuck  Griffin  may  not  match 
his  two  fellows  in  length  of  service,  i 
have  come  to  know  him  as  an  able  and 
hard-working  colleague  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  want  to  Join  in  saluting  these  men 
for  their  service  to  their  State  and  Na- 
tion and  to  wish  them  continued  success 
and  happiness  as  they  return  to  their 
homes. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  note  the  re- 
tirement of  the  three  dlstingviished 
Members  from  Mississippi.  Since  Chair- 
man Colmer.  Congressman  Aberkethy, 
and  Congressman  Griffin  come  from  a 
neighboring  State,  we  have  similar  in- 
terests and  share  similar  views  on  many 
matters.  During  the  6  years  that  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  had  the  occa- 
sion to  work  with  all  three  of  these  gen- 
tlemen and  I  can  honestly  say  that  they 
have  served  their  constituents  with  great 
honor,  vigor,  and  dignity.  "Hielr  expertise 
shall  be  sorely  missed  In  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. 

My  wife,  Jackie  and  I  wish  these  three 
distinguished  Members  smd  their  fami- 
lies every  hi4)piness  and  much  success 
in  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  be  able  to  express  my 
thoughts  on  the  occasion  of  the  retire- 
ment from  Congress  of  three  men  who 
have  been  my  close  friends  and  col- 
leagues for  a  number  of  years. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  for 
whom  I  have  a  greater  respect  or  a  more 
abiding  affection  than  I  do  for  Bill 
Colmer.  When  I  have  had  responsibility 
for  getting  particular  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  consideration.  I  have  always 
been  able  to  confer  with  Bill  Colmer 
about  it  and  to  know  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect. He  has  not  always  been  with  me, 
but  he  has  always  been  fair  with  me. 

When  I  was  initially  elected,  Sam  Ray- 
bum  was  still  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Judge  Smith  was  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  Clarence  Cannon  was  chair- 
man of  Appropriations,  Manny  Cellsr 
was  chairman  of  Judiciary.  Thtst  men 


were  the  giants  of  the  flnt  half  of  the 
20th  century  in  the  House;  and  Box 
CoLMiB.  who  was  ranking  Democrat  on 
Rules  at  the  time,  was  amonc  that  num- 
ber. At  the  Htg»nTi<ng  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, all  of  these  men  will  be  gone.  To 
me,  T^p-i.  Colmer  is  one  of  the  last  links 
with  the  House  I  first  came  to  know  as  a 
committee  staffer  In  1951.  I  shaU  miss 
him  a  great  deal. 

Tom  Abernethy  will  be  missed  for 
some  of  his  hard-hitting  and  often 
f^Twiining  comments  on  the  fioor  during 
debate.  He  has  been  a  stalwart  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  If  every 
Member  of  the  House  were  as  frank  as 
Tom  Abernethy  and  as  ready  and  willing 
to  "tell  it  like  it  is."  I  sust)ect  our  floor 
debate  would  be  far  different. 

Charlie  Griffin  has  been  my  friend 
both  as  a  staff  member  and  as  a  col- 
league. I  frequently  had  contact  with 
Charlie  when  he  was  administrative  as- 
sistant to  my  good  friend  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams. T.itft  me,  he  was  a  staffer  before 
he  was  a  Congressman,  and  I  have  par- 
ticiUarly  admired  in  Charlie  the  fact 
that  while  he  conducted  himself  In  a 
completely  proper  and  appropriate  man- 
ner as  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  never 
forgot  the  many,  many  staffers  on  the 
Hill  who  had  been  his  friends  over  the 
years  and  I  am  sure  that  if  all  of  them 
had  the  privilege  of  the  floor  today,  they 
would  say  about  Charlie  the  same  things 
I  am  saying  now. 

Mississippi,  the  House,  and  the  Nation 
will  be  the  poorer  for  the  passing  of  these 
three  from  the  legislative  scene,  and  I 
wish  them  all  Godspeed  and  a  well- 
deserved  and  pleasant  retirement. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
Join  my  colleagues  In  saluting  Bill 
Colmer,  Tom  Abernethy,  and  Charles 
Griffin — three  outstanding  Congress- 
men from  Mississippi  who  did  not  seek 
reelection  and  will  not  be  returning  to 
Congress  next  year. 

All  three  have  demonstrated  iinshak- 
able  integrity  and  have  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  solid  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  State  of  Mississippi  and 
the  Nation  will  lose  the  service  of  three 
extremely  able  and  conscientious  legis- 
lators. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  will  miss  the 
day-to-day  associations  with  these  three 
highly  respected  colleagues.  I  wish  for 
each  of  them  good  health,  happiness,  and 
much  success  during  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  note  the  departure 
from  the  House  at  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion of  oiu-  dlstingiilshed  colleague  from 
Mississippi,  Tom  Abernethy.  Our  close 
friendship  dates  back  to  my  first  days  in 
Congress  when  I  served  <mi  the  Fertilizer 
and  Farm  Ma^shinery  Subcommittee 
which  he  chaired.  Our  districts  had  nu- 
merous common  problems  and  we  devel- 
oped a  long,  close  friendship  while  sit- 
ting side  by  side  for  13  years  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

The  honorable  gentleman's  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  agriculture  have 
made  him  a  legend  to  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation,  especlsdly  to  the  cottongrowers 
throughout  the  South  and  Seuthwest. 
As  chairman  and  a  longtime  member  of 
the  Cotton  Subcommittee.  Tom  Aber- 


nethy has  be«a  a  guiding  force  behind 
virtually  all  of  the  legislation  affecting 
cotton  farmers  and  was  chief  architect 
of  the  Important  cotton  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  with  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
operates  his  subcommittee.  His  effective 
position  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

After  having  served  in  this  body  faith- 
fully for  30  years,  this  good  gentleman 
will  be  keraly  missed  as  both  a  friend 
and  a  legislator.  I  want  to  wish  him  the 
very  best  of  good  luck  and  success  as  he 
enters  a  richly  deserved  retirement  af- 
ter a  distinguished  career  of  outstanding 
public  service. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Abernethy  will  have  served  30  years 
when  he  leavee  us  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress.  We  will  aU  miss  him.  Why? 
Because,  first,  he  is  a  well-liked  and  pop- 
ular figure  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here 
in  the  Hoiise.  We  aU  know  that  we  can 
look  to  Tom  Abernethy  for  leadership 
and  good  Judgment. 

Second,  his  high  position  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  earned  him  re- 
speet,  not  mily  in  the  Congress,  but  across 
this  Nation. 

Finally,  he  has  given  the  peojrfe  of  the 
First  District  of  Mississippi  the  finest 
representation  possible.  All  those  who 
value  honesty  and  good  government  will 
regret  Tom  Abernethy  s  retirement. 

Those  of  us  who  remain  wish  him  only 
the  best  for  many  happy  years  of  retire- 
ment. He  will  be  missed  but  not  forgot- 
ten. He  is  a  great  person. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT  FROM  CON- 
GRESSMAN HARLEY  O.  STAGGERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stagoers)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  each  session  of  Congress.  I  pre- 
pare a  report  of  the  activities  of  that 
session  and  send  it  to  the  constituents  in 
my  congressional  district.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  92d  Congress  re- 
port and  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
I  sent  out  in  September  1972. 

Tkx  93d  CoMCBcas 

DiAK  PRiKifBs:  I  believe  tbe  92nd  Oongresa 
which  adjourned  thl»  month  wUi  long  l>e 
remembered  aa  the  Coagrees  which  acted  to 
enrich  the  lives  ot  the  nation's  older  citi- 
zens. Including  the  30  percent  Increaae  In 
Social  Sectirlty  checks  this  month.  Social 
Security  payments  were  raised  by  32  per- 
cent In  Just  two  years,  the  largest  increaaee 
ever  voted  by  a  single  Congress. 

Since  many  railroaders  are  not  covered  by 
social  sectulty,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  give 
them  a  similar  20  percent  Increaae.  We  were 
able  to  win  House  approval  for  this  increaae 
In  near  record  time. 

Another  measure  to  beneOt  older  Ameri- 
cans was  also  pMsed  by  the  Houae.  The  legis- 
lation created  a  National  Institute  of  Aging. 
This  wUl  bring  the  special  problems  of  grow- 
ing old  the  special  attention  they  deeerve. 

The  fight  for  a  better  life  for  this  nation's 
senior  cltl»n»  ba*  only  beg\m.  ThU  Oongrew 
has  "Started  the  ball  roUlng"  on  a  number 
of  propoeaU.  such  ••  increasing  the  amount 
a  person  can  earn  without  lortng  social  se- 
curity benefits,  providing  low-cost  health 
Insurance,  reducing  the  high  cost  of  medi- 
cine,   providing    relief    from   high    property 
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t»ua  and  offeilng  low-coet  tranaportAtlon  to 
tba  elderly. 

The  93nd  Congress  mAde  a  commitment  to 
the  principle  that  our  older  dtlaena  should 
be  able  to  live  their  lives  in  comfort  and 
dignity. 

The  extra  money  the  elderly  will  be  spend- 
ing wlU  help  the  economy,  not  hurt  It,  by 
putting  Idle  machines  and  unemployed  men 
and  women  back  to  work. 

Everybody  will  benefit,  the  businessman, 
the  farmer,  the  worker  and  the  elderly. 

l^e  Congress  also  acted  on  a  wide  variety 
of  issues  of  Importanoe  to  you  and  your 
family. 

HEALTH 

I'm  particularly  proud  to  report  that  Con- 
gress has  approved  landmark  legislation 
aimed  at  Improving  the  nation's  health. 
FVaremost  among  these  was  my  bill  to  wage 
an  all-out  attack  against  heart  disease,  the 
nation's  number  one  killer.  The  bill  has  also 
made  lung  diseases  and  strokes  the  targets 
of  a  massive  national  research  effort. 

or  particular  Interest  to  West  Virginians  Is 
the  recent  House  action  on  a  bill  to  provide 
federal  aid  to  Improve  local  medical  emer- 
gency service.  Thla  legislation,  which 
originated  In  my  committee,  is  designed  to 
provide  vital  help  to  those  who  are  working 
In  many  West  Virginia  counties  to  provide 
emergency  service  for  victims  of  accidents, 
heart  attacks  and  other  emergencies. 

Other  key  health  bills  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress Include  an  expanded  research  effort 
against  Multiple  Sclerosis;  additional  aid  to 
local  communities  to  combat  communicable 
diseases;  and  more  aid  to  our  medical  schools 
and  students  which  will  benefit  our  fine 
Medical  School  at  West  Virginia  University 
In  Morgantown.  In  addition,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  aimed  at  providing  more  medi- 
cal personnel  to  niral  areas. 

BLACK    LCNO 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
begun  processing  claims  filed  under  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  ISTa.  Passed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Congress,  the  bill 
Is  expected  to  make  an  additional  136,000  of 
the  nation's  coal  miners  and  their  survivors 
eligible  for  an  additional  •!  billion  in  bene- 
fits. Claims  refused  under  the  old  law  are 
being  automatically  reviewed,  but  social 
secxirtty  offlclala  say  It  will  take  a  whUe  to 
clear  up  tba  bftcklog. 

oomxnoMB 
The  House  voted  to  protect  consumers  by 
passing  legislation  which  I  sponsored  creat- 
ing a  Commission  on  Product  Safety.  Thla 
commlsalon  wUI  have  the  power  to  make  sure 
that  products  you  buy  for  your  home  are 
safe.  The  Cooimlsslon  will  be  able  to  set 
safety  standards  for  a  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts we  use  every  day  and  will  be  able  to 
ban  products  that  are  not  safe. 

CRIMX 

The  House  has  acted  favorably  on  my  bill 
which  seeks  to  curb  air  piracy  by  cutting 
off  air  service  to  nations  that  welcome  hi- 
jackers. One  of  the  naajor  efforts  of  the 
Congress  over  the  past  two  years  has  been 
antl-crlme  legislation.  I  am  encouraged  with 
the  results  of  these  new  laws.  However,  there 
Is  still  room  for  Improvement,  but  at  least 
we  are  making  some  pirogress  toward  a  re- 
turn to  law  and  order. 

■DUCATIOM 

Another  major  piece  of  legislation  recent- 
ly enacted  by  the  Congrees  wUl  soon  be  aid- 
ing students  from  the  and  Congressional 
District  and  throughout  the  county.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1972  declares  It  to 
be  a  national  policy  that  a  college  education 
should  be  avaUable  to  qualified  students  and 
seta  up  programs  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance. Another  Important  section  of  the  bill 
makea  direct  aid  avaUable  to  colleges  and 
universities  whose  costs  have  overtaken  tui- 
tions and  endowments. 

Vocational   education   was   given   a   boost 


also.  There  Is  great  concern  In  the  Congress 
about  the  present  system  of  financing  o\ir 
schools.  This  very  complex  question  will  cer- 
tainly be  given  a  long  look  In  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

B*oADCABn»re 

A  bill  which  I  Introduced  to  keep  the  na- 
tion's educational  TV  stations  on  the  air  is 
now  law.  The  bill  provides  funds  that  are 
eaaentlal  for  the  programing  efforts  of  sta- 
tions, such  as  WWVU-TV  In  Morgantown 
and  W8WP-TV  In  Beckley. 

I  have  also  ordered  an  Investigation  of 
TV  "hlackouts"  of  professional  sports  events. 
Many  sports  fans  have  written  asking  me 
why  athletic  contests  cannot  be  shown  on 
television  even  when  the  stadium  la  sold  out. 
The  Investigation  Is  underway. 

BXVKKT7X    SHAROrO 

The  Congress  passed  the  revenue  sharing 
bill  aimed  at  helping  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. West  Virginia's  state  government  re- 
ceived $8^14,183.  whUe  county  and  town 
governments  In  the  2nd  District  received 
$4,008,120. 

XNmOMICXNT 

Great  concern  for  our  environment  was 
shown  during  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  House  acted  on  many  bills  aimed  at 
curbing  pollution  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  give  me  yovu*  views  and  suggestions  on  the 
environment,  whether  it  Is  a  local  problem 
or  your  opinion  on  national  legisatlon. 
wrxaAMs 

During  my  tenure  In  Congress,  I  have 
fought  for,  supported  and  voted  for  several 
hundred  veterans'  benefits  that  have  been 
enacted  Into  law.  These  Include  a  broad 
range  of  programs.  Including  job  training, 
pensions,  education,  housing,  medical  care, 
life  Insurance,  aid  to  widows  and  children, 
and  many  others.  This  session  of  Congress 
Increased  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  and  also  Increased  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  for  those  studying  under 
the  QI  bill.  Extra  money  was  added  to  vet- 
erans appropriations  to  prevent  cuts  In  vet- 
erans' medical  care  or  closing  of  any  veterans 
hospitals. 

This  report  Is  Just  a  brief  review  of  some 
of  the  activity  of  the  92nd  Congress.  As  al- 
ways, your  letters  and  cards  advising  me  of 
your  thinking  on  the  Issues  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated and  assist  me  In  representing  you 
more  effectively. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hauxt  O.  Staogebs. 
Member  of  Congress. 

HXSX    AXX    THX    "RKSTTLTS"    OF    CONGRESSMAN 

Staggxes'  1972  QpunoM  Pou- 

1.  What  do  you  think  our  Nation's  prU»1- 
ties  should  be?  (Please  check  the  three  Items 
you  believe  are  the  most  urgent.) 

11% — Provide  Jobo  and  Job  training  pro- 
grams. 

14% — End  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

8% — Increase  Social  Secxirlty. 

14flfc — Combat  crime. 

13% — Lower  the  cost  of  health  care. 

9  %  — Reform  Federal  Income  tax. 

4% — Eliminate  poverty  and  slums. 

9% — Control  drug  abuse. 

7% — Reduce  Government  spending. 

8% — Control  pollution. 

4% — Improve  consumer  protection. 

1% — ^Improve  mass  transportation. 

2.  Which  policy  do  you  favor  on  the  Viet 
Nam  war?   (Please  check  one.) 

43% — Announce  that  all  UJ3.  troops  will 
he  withdrawn  from  Viet  Nam  by  December 
1972,  provided  that  all  Va.  prisoners  of  war 
are  released. 

27% — Continue  to  use  American  air  power 
but  gradually  withdraw  American  troops 
without  setting  a  deadline. 

26% — Keep  American  troops  In  South  Viet 
Nam  as  long  as  necessary  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

5%— Undecldedr-'''"""- — 


3.  Should  the  Federal  Qovernmant  under- 
take a  large-scale  public  works  program  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  otir  present  high  rate 
of  unemploymentt       - '" 

64% — Yes. 
34%— No. 
12%— Undecided. 

4.  How  well  do  you  think  Phase  n  of  wag* 
and  prloe  control  Is  working? 

4% — Very  well — prices  haven't  increased 
much  and  more  Jobs  are  becoming  available. 

30% — Fairly  weD — but  there  are  still  some 
serious  problems. 

68% — Not  very  well — prices  are  still  rising 
and  Jobs  are  still  scare. 

3% — Undecided — too  early  to  tell. 

5.  What  la  your  opinion  on  the  preseot 
level  of  military  spending? 

46% — Too  much. 
11%— Too  little. 
32%— About  right. 
1 2  %  — Undecided. 

6.  Would  you  oppose  amnesty  to  draft  re- 
sisters  upon  the  end  of  our  Involvement  In 
Viet  Nam  conditional  upon  the  men  Involved 
completing  two  years  of  military  or  alternate 
service? 

57%— Yes. 

33%— No. 

1 0  %  — Undecided . 

7.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  most  Im- 
txirtant  local  problems  In  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District? 

Unemployment — need  Industries. 
Transportation — need    better    highways- 
no  public  transportation. 
Welfare — Need  for  reform. 
Medical  (5are — Too  high — lack  of  doctors. 
Crime — Caused  by  drugs. 

8.  If  you  farm,  what  agriculture  problem 
do  you  consider  most  needs  Federal  action? 

Prices  too  high  on — seed,  fertilizer  and 
machinery. 

Too  many  6th  Avenue  farmers  using  farms 
for  tax  loopholes. 

Middleman  makes  more  profit  than  farmer. 

Government  should  spray  Gypey  Moth. 


A  WELL-DESERVED  TRTBUTE:  TO 
L.  B.  J.  WITH  LOVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  g:entleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  Is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
feel  remiss,  upon  my  retirement  from 
Congress,  if  I  did  not  take  out  a  little 
time  to  reflect  some  impressions  from 
my  14- year  tenure  in  this  House. 

In  this  instance,  I  wish  to  take  this 
time  today  to  express  my  admiration 
for  a  great  President  under  whom  I 
served  for  the  full  5  years  of  his  in- 
cumbency— a  man  I  got  to  know,  not 
as  an  intimate,  not  as  a  member  of  his 
party,  but  as  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion party.  But,  in  Lyndon  Johnson,  de- 
spite frequent  disagreements,  I  found 
no  barrier  of  rigid  partisanship.  I  found 
a  warmth,  a  sincerity,  a  dedication,  and 
a  determination  to  shape  a  better  Amer- 
ica and  to  Inspire  a  stable,  peaceful 
world.  I  found  a  man  of  the  highest 
ideals — possessed  with  the  unique  com- 
bination of  pragmatism  and  realism,  of 
wisdom  and  foresight— who  apjiled 
these  rare  leadership  ingredients  so 
successfully  toward  the  attainment  of 
his  go? Is. 

The  passing  of  time,  the  emergence 
of  new  faces  and  new  issues  on  the 
scene,  sometimes  have  a  tendency  to 
push  past  achievements  into  the  back- 
ground and,  in  so  doing,  due  recogni- 
tion is  often  neglected.  This  is  Just  what 
happened,  I  feel,  in  the  case  of  I^mdon 
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B  Johnson  and  his  administration  as 
uiustrated  at  his  party's  convention  this 

last  summer.  

The  senseless  lack  of  appropriate  rec- 
oanition  as  an  outstanding  leader  of  his 
olrty  was  a  distreaslng  blot  on  that 
concUve.  I  feel  it  did  not.  by  any  atretch 
of  the  imagination,  represent  the  true 
feelings  of  the  rank-and-file  Democrats, 
and  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  I 
am  sure  countless  Americans  share  this 
feeling  of  dlsheartenment  by  this  dis- 
regard of  an  outstanding  President  and 
of  a  great  Americsui.  Such  a  temporary 
expediency,  as  reflected  by  the  conven- 
tion policynuJttrs,  is  secondary  and,  in 
time,  wlU  prove  meaningless  and  out- 
right stupid.  Lyndon  Johnson's  achieve- 
ments have  made  a  lasting  imprint  aoA 
history  will  reveal  this  exceptional  man 
to  be  among  the  greatest  of  our  Presi- 
dents. 

The  Johnson  admtnlatrations  were 
concerned,  primarily,  with  the  plight  of 
the  persecuted,  the  sick,  afflicted,  and  the 
handicapped  in  the  United  States.  TTie 
Johnson  administrations  were  concerned 
with  the  achievement  of  world  peace, 
freedom,  economic  stability,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  And  the  President 
dedicated  himself  unrelentlessly  toward 
those  aims. 

Programs  designed  to  do  away  with 
poverty  or  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
underprivileged  were  the  principal  prod- 
uct in  Washingtctti  throughout  the  John- 
son years,  and  countless  thousands  of 
Americans  were  to  benefit  from  his  exer- 
tions in  their  behalf. 

It  is  not  surprising,  really,  that  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  should  have  devoted  his 
attention  to  problems  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause he  has  a  long  and  clear  memory, 
and  he  has  not  forgotten  the  econ<»nic 
adversity  he  witnessed  in  his  youth.  As 
a  child,  he  witnessed  economic  adversity 
on  every  side.  As  a  young  schoolteacher, 
his  pupils  were  the  victims  of  poverty- 
stricken  conditions.  And  when  the  de- 
pression years  arrived,  in  the  1930's  his 
home  State  of  Texas  was  seriously  af- 
fected. In  this  last  instance,  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  position  of  director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  pro- 
gram in  Texas.  From  this  vantage  point 
he  of  course  again  encountered  the  bitter 
realities  of  widespread  poverty.  His  mis- 
sion then  was  to  get  young  men  off  the 
street  comers  and  into  productive  and 
renumerative  activity,  and  at  this  en- 
deavor he  proved  exceedingly  competent. 
Working  long  hours  at  a  grueling  pace, 
he  moved  swiftly  and  effectively  in  put- 
ting young  people  to  work  or  getting 
them  in  school.  The  pattern  of  life  th«i 
established  by  this  superb  yoimg  admin- 
istrator was  the  same  pattern  he  took 
with  him  to  Congress  in  1937,  and  to  the 
White  House  in  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  brought  with  him 
to  Washington  a  burning  ambition  to 
right  a  thousand  wrongs  in  American 
life.  His  declaration  of  a  war  on  poverty 
in  January  of  1964,  and  the  subsequent 
congressional  aw>roval  of  that  declara- 
tion, can  be  regarded  as  a  direct  out- 
growth of  one  man's  contact  with  hu- 
man suffering  and  his  humane  response 
to  that  experience. 

Many  kinds  of  people  enter  the  field 
of  public  service  fwr  many  reasons,  not 
all  of  which  are  admirable.  PubUc  serv- 


ice itself,  however,  is  the  noWest  and  the 
highest  form  of  endeavor,  and  those  who 
apply  themselvea  in  ttoe  proper  spirit  to 
that  service  deserve  the  applause  of  all 
thinking  cltiiens  everywhere,  Ljmdon  B. 
Johnson  so  applied  himself  throughout 
his  long  and  distinguished  public  career. 
In  th«  process,  the  man  became  a 
master  of  the  art  and  science  of  poli- 
tics— that  is  to  say.  the  master  of  all 
the  Intricacies  and  diplomatic  moves  and 
countermoves  of  political  twjtlvlty.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  master  politician  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  man  of  conscientious 
vigor  and  moral  stamina.  But  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  could  not  be  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  such  tradition.  He  brought 
to  politics  a  conscience  as  big  as  the 
State  of  Texas  bjoA  a  moral  stamina  to 
match.    There   were    those    who    com- 
plained of  a  credibility  gap  in  the  presi- 
dential performance  of  this  remarkable 
man.  Yet  no  such  gap  could  be  detected 
in  the  devotion  of  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
the  struggle  for  the  absolute  extinction 
of  human  suffering  and  human  destitu- 
tion, to  which  struggle  he  devoted  him- 
self as  President  with  a  diligence  to  be 
remembered  by  the  ages. 

Under  his  authority,  the  Congress  was 
persuaded  to  enact  beneficial  social  leg- 
islation of  unprecedented  nature,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  our  country.  His  pur- 
poses, in  this  regard,  were  of  the  finest 
kind:  his  accomplishments,  extraordi- 
nary. 

In  terms  of  Justice  alone,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  probably  the 
greatest  single  legislative  enactment  of 
the  current  century.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  the  Omnibus  Housing 
Act  were  gigantic  strides  in  the  direction 
of  the  "more  perfect  union"  envisioned 
by  the  Federal  Constltutltxi.  TTie  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Higher  Education  Act 
were  two  of  the  greatest  blows  directed 
against  the  curse  of  ignorance  since  cre- 
ation of  the  American  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

Outstanding   among   his   administra- 
tion's achievements  was  the  enactment 
of  medicare — a  program  attacked  at  the 
time  by  its  critics  as  socialism  in  dis- 
guise.   This    landmark    legislation    has 
helped  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  elder- 
ly Americans   the  crushing  weight  of 
heavy  medical  costs,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
pendence on  their  offspring  and  society. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on — the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1965  which  abolished 
the  discriminatory  immigration  provi- 
sions of  the  antiquated  McCarren-Wal- 
ter  Act.  There  was  the  historic  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  which  granted  hereto- 
f<we  disenfranchised  milhons  of  Ameri- 
cans the  opportunity  to  vote.  There  was 
landmark  legislation  in  the  fields  of  tilr 
and  water  pollution.  These  Johnson  pro- 
grams pioneered  Federal  leadership  in 
preserving  the  environment  long  before 
public  awareness  of  this  threat  to  hu- 
manity became  the  popular  thing  for  po- 
litical and  governmental  acticm. 

These  are  (mly  some  of  the  measures 
resulting  from  Lyndon  Johnson's  leader- 
ship. But,  I  believe,  they  significantly  il- 
lustrate Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  dream  of  a 
better  America,  and  his  determination 
that  every  single  one  of  us — the  poor  and 
dispossessed,  as  well  as  the  privileged — 
shall  share  in  the  bounty  of  this  land. 


Few  Presidents'  compassion  for  the 
people  he  served  have  exceeded  that  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's.  Having  been  thrust 
into  autluKlty  by  tragic  circumstances, 
and  confronted  by  a  national  dlvisive- 
ness  imequaled  since  the  Civil  War,  he 
united  the  Nation,  healed  it*  wounds,  and 
turned  to  the  solving  of  its  problems. 
with  a  zealousness  of  the  most  admirable 
kind. 

During  his  Incumbency,  Lyndcxi  John- 
son strengthened  the  stature  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  He  Implemented  full  meaning 
to  America's  commitments  throughout 
the  world  and  re-established  faith  in 
America's  stated  obligations.  He  bol- 
stered our  National  security,  provided 
for  better  housing  on  a  National  scale, 
improved  the  political  poeitlon  of  non- 
white  Americans  of  every  kind,  initiated 
innovative  programs  to  clean  the  en- 
vironment. Inaugurated  a  mighty  and 
responsible  war  on  poverty,  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  consumers,  and  fostered 
new  and  vital  conservation  leglslaticn  to 
protect  our  natural  resources.  Under  his 
leadership  the  greatest  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  history  of  our  country  were 
brought  to  reality. 

His  purpose  was  supreme — to  make  the 
Nation  work  for  all  its  people.  His  sig- 
nature is  written  large  on  the  promise 
of  a  new  day  of  hope  and  fulfillment — 
and  for  this  he  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  America. 

It  was  truly  a  privilege,  as  a  member 
of  the  opposition  party,  but  as  an  advo- 
cate of  the  good  causes  that  President 
Johnson  championed,  to  have  served  dur- 
ing his  adminlstratlwi.  Although  we  may 
have  differed  at  times  the  goals  he 
achieved  far  transcended  party  lines. 
They  are  lasting  achievements  that  could 
have  only  been  attained  under  bold.  In- 
novative, reallsUc,  and.  yet,  idealistic 
leadership. 

I  salute  Lj-ndon  B.  JohnsOTi.  I  trust 
that  the  years  ahead  will  be  happy, 
healthy,  and  rewarding  ones  for  this 
great  American,  his  gracious,  lovely  lady. 

and  his  fine  family. 


KARL    M.    UCOMPTE,    RESPECTED 
CORYDON  CITIZEN,  IS  TAKEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  K-JX)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Karl  M.  LeCompte.  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  20  years,  is  gone.  Those  incumbent 
Members  who  served  with  Congressman 
Karl  have  presented  a  consistent  story  to 
me — a  story  which  gives  great  honor  to 
him.  and  to  his  faithful  wife,  Dorothy. 

For.  as  one,  those  who  knew  Karl  pro- 
claim. 

There  was  a  great  American,  a  man  with 
uncommon  commonsenae,  a  gentleman  whose 
quietness  was  bom  of  strength  and  kindness. 

In  his  85  years,  Karl  LeCompte 
touched  the  lives  of  unlimited  numbers. 
Even  for  those  who  did  not  know  him 
well,  he  was  an  example  in  honor  and 
integrity,  and  In  concern  for  anyone  who 
needed  help. 

We  are  all  better  because  Karl  Le- 
Compte touched  our  lives.  His  influence 
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will  live  as  his  contribution  passes  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include,  as  part  of  my 
own   remarks,   an   article   authored   by 
Robert  K.  Beck  which  appeared  In  the 
Corydon,     Iowa.    Times-Republican,    a 
newspaper  which  was  edited  by  Karl 
LeCompte  for  many  years. 
(From  the  Corydon  (lows)   Times-Republi- 
can, Oct.  5.  1972) 
Karl  LsComftt.  Rksptcttd  Co«tdon  Ciiiuuf, 
Ta  Taken 
(By  Robert  K.  Beck) 

Tbe  Honorable  Karl  M.  LeCompte,  85,  Cory- 
don's  mo«t  Illustrious  cltlaen.  newspaper- 
man. Republloan.  politician,  State  Senator 
and  U.S.  Congreeaman,  a  true  gentleman  m 
every  sense  of  tbe  word.  Wayne  County  dvlc 
leader,  died  very  suddenly  Saturday  aftar> 
noon  while  In  Centemile  attending  the  an- 
nual  Pancake  Day  festivities. 

Death  was  attributed  to  a  heart  attack. 

A  member  of  the  tJnlted  States  Congress  for 
twenty  years,  he  was  well  known  througho\it 
southern  Iowa,  Indeed  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion. He  was  first  elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  in  1988  and  contin- 
uously served  Ui  that  capacity  until  bis  vol- 
untary retirement  In  1968. 

WIDELT    KNOWN 

Thus,  while  his  roots  and  his  first  love 
rested  In  the  Corydon  oommunlty  and  the 
Wayne  county  area  where  he  was  bom, 
reared  and  subsequently  followed  his  news- 
p.'iper  profession,  he  was  likewise  on  a  first- 
name  basis  with  thousands  of  people  In  many 
communities  and  counties  throughout  Iowa. 

He  knew  Presldenu  of  the  United  States, 
high  governmental  officials  at  all  levels  and 
was  a  widely  respected  oongreasman  who  be- 
came a  household  name  throughout  his  con- 
gressional district  which  spread  from  Creston 
X.O  Newton  to  Bloomfield. 

He  was  in  CentervlUe  Saturday  to  partake 
In  tbe  annual  Pancake  Day  celebration.  Just 
shortly  before  he  died  he  reminisced  with 
friends  that  he  had  attended  each  of  the 
24  Pancake  Days  except  one  In  1969  when  he 
was  boepltalleed.  "It's  always  a  great  day," 
he  said  with  enthusiasm. 

□T   GOOD    9PIUTB 

He  was  In  good  spirits  and  apparently  good 
health  as  he  greeted  numerous  friends.  He 
had  arrlv«d  about  11  ajn..  stayed  through 
the  parade  and  watched  the  marching  bands 
perform,  and  then  prepared  to  return  to 
Corydon.  As  his  car  reached  the  intersection 
at  Hayn«e  and  State  near  the  Elks  Club  be 
stopped  the  car,  slumped  over  In  his  seat.  An 
ambulance  was  summoned  and  be  was  taken 
to  the  hoepltal,  but  he  waa  pronounced  dead 
upon  arrival  by  Dr.  M.  Q.  Parks. 

While  he  roae  to  great  heights  In  the  politi- 
cal arena,  first  serving  as  a  State  Senator, 
later  in  the  Umted  States  Congreos.  his  basic 
love  was  rural  Iowa,  his  home  community, 
and  his  newspaper,  the  Corydon  Times- 
Republican. 

LOYCD    NrWSPAPSaiNa 

He  was  content  to  enter  his  newspaper 
office,  roll  up  Ms  sleeves,  pound  out  a  news 
story,  or  set  type  on  the  linotype  machine, 
and  become  a  practicing  country  newspaper 
publisher-editor.  He  often  said  that  printers 
ink  waa  part  of  his  blood.  Publishing  a  news- 
paper was  more  than  a  reaponslblllty,  hard 
work  and  effort.  It  was  an  obligation,  a  great 
love  affair,  a  way  of  life  for  Karl  LeCompte. 

He  was  bom  Into  the  newspaper  profee- 
aion.  Hie  father.  C  F.  LeCompte  founded  the 
Tlmee-Bepubllcan  Just  100  years  ago.  For  96 
of  thos*  years  the  Times-Republican  re- 
mained within  the  LeCompte  family,  first  his 
father,  then  Karl's  brother.  W.  R.  (Rollle)  Le- 
Compte. and  in  1910  when  Rollle  passed  away 
Karl.  Juat  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Iowa,  returned  home  and  Joined  his  ailing 
father  in  publishing  the  T  R. 


Mr.  LeCompte  retained  the  TJL  until  IMT 
when  he  eoM  it  to  News  Consolidated  Inc., 
simply  because  he  had  reached  the  age  when 
he  felt  like  lie  must  pass  along  tbe  burden 
of  publishing  a  weekly  newspi^Mr. 

0O17NT«T  NrWSPAPBUAN 

Kan  waa  recognized  In  the  publishing  pro- 
fession as  a  true  adherent  of  country  news- 
papering.  He  liked  names  In  print.  He  wanted 
his  newspaper  to  stand  for  those  things  best 
for  Wayne  county.  He  waa  not  aabamed  to 
get  prlntera  Ink  on  his  hands,  nor  hewltent 
to  oompoae  an  ad,  and  sit  down  and  peck- 
out  a  colunm  or  news  story.  He  was  meticu- 
lous about  writing  style  and  copy  prepara- 
tion. 

He  was  recognized  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  profession  by  the  Iowa  Press 
Association  In  1983  when  he  was  awarded  the 
highest  iionoT  in  bis  profession,  the  Master- 
Sdltor  Publisher  Award  which  states  that 
"He  has  worked  hard,  lived  honorably, 
thought  soundly.  Influenced  unselflahly  and 
Is  entitled  to  the  highest  honor  In  his  pro- 
feasion."  He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  Press  Association  Board  of  Directors 

He  was  In  the  newspaper  profession  during 
the  days  when  he  wotild  ride  a  bicycle  to 
the  railroad  station  each  day  to  get  the  names 
of  people  leaving  and  arriving  to  record  per- 
sonal items. 

In  1912  the  Tlmea-Republlcan  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Wayne  County  Democrat.  In 
1934  C.  F.  LeCompte  died  and  Karl  became 
the  8<^e  owner. 

ExxcTSD  TO  omcs 

While  the  TJL.  waa  a  large  part  of  Kart  Le- 
Compte'B  life,  his  stiU  greater  achievements 
were  In  the  field  of  politics.  He  started  his 
elective  office  career  in  1918  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Iowa  State  Senate  serving  until 
1920. 

One  thing  that  displayed  so  well  his  char- 
acter waa  the  fact  that  LeCompte  volun- 
tarily entered  the  army  as  a  private  during 
World  War  I.  The  country  had  declared  war 
against  Oermany  in  1917  and  even  though 
LeCompte  had  an  exempt  status  because  of 
his  Senate  poaltlon,  he  wanted  to  serve  In 
uniform. 

In  1919  he  returned  to  his  Senate  duties. 
His  father,  now  enjoying  better  health,  oper- 
ated tbe  T.B.  alone  with  his  son  Karl. 
BAN  roa  coNoaass 

Karl  continued  his  active  work  with  the 
Republican  party  but  did  not  stand  for 
office  again  tmtU  1938.  Oongreasman  Lloyd 
Thurston  of  Osceola  decided  to  contest  tot 
the  UJ3.  Senate  leaving  his  congreeslonal  p>o6t 
vacant.  LeCompte  tossed  his  hat  In  the  ring, 
won  a  three-way  primary  contest,  and  then 
the  general  election  In  November. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  U.S.  Congress  he  represented  the 
fourth  oongreeslonal  district.  He  was  noted 
for  his  prompt  attention  to  constituency  re- 
quests, his  prolific  letter- writing.  People 
having  birthdays  and  gaining  unusual  rec- 
ognition always  received  a  cordial  note  from 
their  congressman. 

aATHBUN  DAM  CONNBCTION 

He  was  sent  back  to  oongreea  again  and, 
again,  standing  for  ten  elections  and  win- 
ning ten  times.  He  was  In  congress  when  the 
Rathbun  Dam  project  was  authorized  In  1964 
and  when  the  initial  plannlI^;  appropriation 
was  made  in  1956.  Even  though  it  was  a  high- 
ly controversial  project  In  that  day,  LeCompte 
gave  his  approval  to  this  action  which  started 
the  project  on  its  way  to  eventual  comple- 
tion. 

He  served  under  Proeident  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man and  Elsenhower,  knowing  each.  He  like- 
wise served  with  Richard  Nixon  whUe  he  was 
a  congressman,  later  a  U.S.  Senator  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

KirXW    NXXON 

When  President  Nixon  was  at  the  Rathbun 
dedication  in  1971,  the  President  spotted  Mr. 
LeCompte  in  the  massive  crowd,  made  a 
special  effort  to  reach  for  LeCompte's  baxid 
and  extend  greetings. 


Each  year  tbe  LeComptes  raoetTed  a  Ohnst- 
mas  card  from  PresMant  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 

He  served  on  important  oongreaalonal  com- 
mittees, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as 
the  powerful  chairman  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  He  served  with  such  lowm 
congressmen  as  Jim  Dolllver  of  Fort  Dodgs, 
Charles  Hoven  of  Alton  and  H.  R.  Gross  or 
Waterloo  and  many  otbacs.  He  knew  congres- 
sional leaders  like  tba  late  Joe  Martin,  House 
minority  leader,  and  Senator  Everett  Olrkson 
and  many  others. 

jAFAMxaa  TKir 

At  the  time  of  tbe  Korean  War  he  made  a 
trip  to  Jiqtan  with  General  George  Marshall 
to  visit  with  General  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Supreme  Commander  In  the  Asia  theater 
area,  and  at  the  time  became  a  great  friend 
of  General  Romulo  who  later  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  Fhillpplns  Islands,  and  still  lat- 
er Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Ha 
and  Mrs.  LeCompte  have  recaalned  in  contact 
with  him  through  the  years. 

Mr.  LeCompte  wanted  to  return  home  dur- 
ing his  senior  years  and  spend  more  time  in 
Corydon  so  he  rellnqxHshed  his  congressional 
duties  in  1968.  However,  he  continued  his 
active  interest  with  the  TR  along  with  Lyle 
Bryan  untU  he  scAd. 

In  retirement  be  kept  In  contact  with  bis 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  visited  his 
down-town  Corydon  office  each  day  where  he 
carried  on  his  business,  kept  up  his  cor- 
respondence and  greeted  friends. 
CIVIC  acsPONStBiLmKS 

During  his  younger  years  he  was  very  much 
In  civic  affairs  in  Corydon  and  Wayne  county. 
He  was  an  active  American  Legion  member, 
helping  to  organize  the  first  American  Legion 
post  In  Iowa.  He  was  In  Corydon  Chamber  of 
Commerce  work,  a  one  time  member  of  the 
Rotary  club.  In  recent  years  took  great 
Interest  In  the  Wayne  County  Historical 
Building.  During  one  period  of  bis  life  he 
was  very  much  In  the  mainstream  of  com- 
munity affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  CentervlUe  Elks  Club,  a 
Mason. 

LeCompte  had  many  valuable  attributes. 
He  was  particularly  Interested  In  yotmg  peo- 
ple and  was  delighted  when  he  could  give  a 
young  man  a  special  assist,  perhi^w  get 
them  a  Job,  or  help  them  In  some  way. 

A    GBXAT    GENTLEMAN 

He  was  a  true  gentleman.  He  spoke  courte- 
ously to  people,  always  rising  when  a  lady 
entered  the  room,  tipping  his  hat  and  ad- 
dressed them  with  decor. 

He  genuinely  liked  people,  loved  to  asso- 
ciate with  them,  be  around  folks.  This  was 
one  thing  that  made  him  such  a  political 
succees. 

He  had  a  tenacious  quality,  a  determina- 
tion to  undertake  an  aaslgnment  and  see  it 
through.  He  wouldn't  give  up  on  something 
If  he  thotight  it  waa  right.  He  would  see  the 
proJ|ect  through  to  the  end. 

GBEAT    LOTALTT 

He  also  had  loyalty.  He  wouldn't  desert  a 
friend.  His  word  wtts  his  bond.  A  handshake 
of  agreement  meant  something  to  Karl  Le- 
Compte This  also  was  a  great  political  asset. 

He  was  bom  In  Corydon  May  25.  1887.  His 
parents  were  Charles  Francis  and  Hannah 
David  MUee.  He  attended  the  Corydon  schools 
gradiuitlng  in  1905.  In  1909  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Iowa,  returning  to 
Corydon  and  his  newspaper  work,  inciden- 
tally, the  University  recently  acquired  his 
memoirs  to  make  them  a  part  of  their  his- 
torical archives. 

He  married  Dorothy  A.  Tye  August  12,  1937 
at  Indlanola,  Iowa.  Bifirs.  LeCompte  had  come 
to  Cor3rdon  as  a  school  teacher  and  was  one 
of  Karl's  great  assets  In  life.  She  shared  many 
of  his  hopes,  aspirations  and  at  times  dis- 
appointments. Dorothy  became  almost  as 
widely  known  as  her  Illustrious  husband. 
Dorothy  survives. 
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sisTxa  suavivKs 
nne  slater,   MlrUm   LeOompte.   Corydon, 
^^a.  TWO  slaters,  A.  U  HUl,  Burllngtoa. 

S^th  Ca^l^   and"  J.   V.   R«.ves,   MobU. 

Sbwna  preceded  as   well  as  parents  and 

"X:^ ""-»«-  wm  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
at"e  Methodist  church  with  the  R^.  I^w- 
^i^  Jones  offlcUtlng  and  Robert  K.  B«5k 
making  some  remarks. 

^iWbodv  is  at  the  Wolf  Funral  Home  In 
corydon  but  wUl  be  taken  to  the  church 
S^iSay  morning.  The  caaket  will  be  open. 
Burial  wUI  be  at  the  Corydon  cemetery. 


Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iowa  lost 
one  of  its  flneet  dtlwns  when  the  Hoo- 
SSS  Karl  LeCompte  died  lart  week. 
lot  20  yean,  he  served  the  State  and 
the  Nation  in  this  Chamber.  During  that 
time  he  earned  a  weU-deaerved  reputa- 
tion for  uiifaillng  dUigence,  forbearance 
and  perseverance  to  his  principlea. 

Even  after  he  retired,  returning  to  his 
first  vocation  as  a  newspaperman,  he 
maintained  the  tlretoes  concern  for  his 
country's  welfare  that  distinguished  his 
career  in  Congress.  We  are  all  the  poorer 
for  his  passing,  but  his  life  will  continue 
to  serve  as  an  example  to  his  successors 
in  the  Iowa  delegation  and  to  all  who 
aspire  to  unselfish  public  service. 

Jane  joins  me  in  expressing  our  con- 
dolences to  the  very  gracious  Dorothy 
LeCompte. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  SpeakM.  it  was 
my  pleasure  when  I  first  came  to  Cwi- 
gress  to  becc«ne  acquainted  with  the  late 
former  Congreesmaju  Karl  M.  LeCompte 
of  Iowa's  Fourth  CoogTeaslonal  District. 
I  enjoyed  my  association  with  him  very 
much.  He  was  always  most  friendly  and 
most  helpful,  espeoiaily  to  a  new  Con- 
gressman from  the  West. 

He  was  an  industrious  and  effective 
legislator  and  had  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  aU  of  his  colleagues  when 
he  left  Congress.  He  lived  a  long  and 
fruitful  life,  and  not  only  is  his  home 
community  and  tbe  State  of  Iowa  hla 
debtors,  but  also  is  the  Nation- 

I  am  most  haPpy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  his  person- 
ality and  to  his  service. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  very  great  man  and  former 
Member  of  Congress  departed  this  earth. 
I  am  referring  to  Karl  M.  LeCompte 
who  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Iowa  from 
January  3,  1939.  to  January  3,  1959,  and 
chose  not  to  seek  reelection  in  1958. 

I  am  sure  that  quite  a  few  of  us  gath- 
ered here  today  are  possessed  with  many 
food  memories  of  our  former  colleague 
and  friend.  Karl  was  one  of  my  oldest 
and  dearest  friends.  He  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  modest  mrai  that  I  have  ever 
known.  He  always  worked  and  dedicated 
himself  in  the  mannw-  that  epltomlaes 
great  statesmen.  His  efforts  were  always 
directed  for  what  was  best  for  the  coun- 
try and  for  his  district,  rather  than  his 
self-satisfaction  or  public  acclaim.  To 
sum  it  up,  he  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  Congressman. 

Mr.  BUKLBBON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  most  pleasant  memories 
of  Karl  LeCompte  because  of  our  rather 
close  association  for  a  number  of  ytan. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  In  1953-54,  at  the 
time  I  was  the  rtaiklng  Democrat.  Subse- 
quently, our  positions  changed  but  our 


uDdecstaodlng  of  one  another  made  llttie 
dlflerwMse,  if  any.  In  the  policy  and  con- 
diust  of  that  committee. 

Karl  LeCompte  was  a  gentieman  In  the 
truest  OBDM  of  the  word.  I  never  knew  a 
more  considerate  man  nor  one  more  ded- 
icated to  serving  his  Nation,  his  State, 
and  his  district.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  man  of  the  highest  Integrity 
and  nobleness  oA  purpose. 

I  extend  to  his  wife,  Dorothy,  my  deep- 
est sympathy  and  good  wishes  for  her 
well-being. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  passing  of  Karl  M.  I*- 
Compte  of  Iowa,  who  served  two  decades 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  recall  the  Innate  dignity  of  Karl  and 
his  gentieness  of  manner.  There  was  no 
mi«^tji.iring  this  gentieman  of  distinction. 
He  brought  with  him  the  openness  of  the 
countryside  and  the  wholeness  of  one 
with  nature.  He  served  his  constituency 
and  his  country  well.  His  memory  wlU  be 
enshrined  in  his  good  deeds  in  and  out  of 
Congress. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 

family. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
happy  privilege  to  have  served  with  the 
late  Karl  M.  LeCompte  of  Iowa.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House.  Karl  was  highly 
respected  and  wielded  a  stable  and  effec- 
tive infiuence  on  many  major  issiies.  In 
many  respects  he  was  a  model  Congress- 
man—always affable,  friendly,  but  at  the 
same  time  firm  and  positive  in  regard  to 
principles.  ,  . 

Our  late  friend  seemed  to  always  put 
the  welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  party 
politics.  He  was  a  statesman  and  was 
deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment. .  ,  , .  ,,,^ 
Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  jlike 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  and 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  the  late 
Hon.  Karl  M.  LeCompte  of  Iowa. 

Karl  LeCompte  will  be  especially 
missed  by  the  pewle  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  but  he  will  also  be 
missed  by  tiie  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
and  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
valuable  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1939  until  1959.  He  was 
a  devoted  Representative  of  his  ^^^^ 
and  State.  He  was  a  good  friend  who  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  included  among  his 
associates. 

Representative  LeCwnpte's  patriotism 
and  outstanding  public  service  to  our 
Nation  are  credits  to  his  memory,  I  Join 
with  my  coHeagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  highly  dedicated  American.  Mrs.  Flynt 
joins  me  In  extending  our  condolences 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Representa- 
tive LeCompte's  family. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  witti  deep  sadness  that  I  take 
this  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  to  honor 
the  late  Honorable  Karl  M.  LeCompte. 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives  from  Iowa,  with  whom  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  for  13  of  my  28 
years  in  the  House.  Karl  was  not  only 
my  esteemed  colleague  and  good  friend, 
he  was  my  neighbor  as  well,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  our  relationship  was 
acloeeone. 

Karl's  dedication  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   his    patriotism    and    his 


zealous  Quest  for  truth  gained  for  him 
the  high  respect  of  his  colleagues.  His 
splendid  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
House  Administration  Comjaittee  were 
invaluable  to  the  Congress.  His  decision 
not  to  stand  for  reelection  in  1&&8  was 
regarded  with  a  keen  sense  of  dlsao- 
pc^ntment,  and  now  it  Is  with  a  further 
sense  of  loss  that  we  lefim  of  his  recent 
passing. 

With  our  deep  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily goes  the  m<wiftge  thM  Karl  LeCompte 
leaves  behind  him  maxty  friends  who 
will  not  forget  the  Inspiration  of  his 
conscientious  service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Karl  M.  Le- 
Compte. 

He  was  a  respected  and  Influential 
Member  of  the  House  when  I  came  here 
in  1946,  and  he  served  on  the  Committee 
on  I>V>reign  Affairs  during  the  83d.  84th, 
and  85th  Congresses. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy  and  was  a  member  of 
the  official  U.S.  delegation  on  a  number 
of  occasions  to  meet  with  the  officials  of 
foreign  governments. 

He  was  well  known  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  because  of  his  serslce  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  He 
was  chairman  of  that  conunittee  in  the 
80th  and  83d  Cogresses. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  remember 
particularly  his  genial  and  kliKily 
manner. 

He  served  his  constituents  and  his 
country  well. 

His  family  can  derive  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  loved  and  respected  him,  and  are 
saddened  by  his  passing. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  oiu:  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Karl  M.  LeCompte.  Karl  was  a  dedicated 
Member  of  the  House  for  20  years,  and  I 
was  privileged  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  and  come  to 
know  him  well  during  the  last  5  years  of 
his  tenure  before  he  returned  to  pnvate 
life  hi  January  of  1969. 

My  acquaintanceship  with  Karl  Le- 
Compte began,  at  first  meeting,  with  a 
feeling  of  great  respect  for  his  wisdom 
and  statesmanship.  This  feeling,  during 
our  close  association  during  the  ftrotulng 
5  years,  ripened  into  a  deeprooted  and 
mutual  friendship.  He  was  a  fine  gentie- 
man, a  loyal  friend,  and  one  whom  his 
colleagues  held  in  hl«dhest  respect. 

The  Nation  mourns  the  loss  of  one  oi 
its  most  dedicated  citizens,  and  I  per- 
sonally mtes  Karl  LeCompte  as  a  close 
and  personal  frieiui. 

My  hesirtfelt  sympathy  is  with  his 
family  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  STKFP  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
doied  to  leam  of  the  death  of  former 
Congressman  Karl  LeCtxnpte  of  Iowa. 
TtMBo  of  lis  who  knew  him  respected  and 
admired  this  wise  and  good  man. 

He  was  in  the  Congress  when  I  came 
to  Washingtcn  and  I  learned  quickly 
that  he  was  a  man  whoee  guidance  was 
sound  and  a  source  of  inspiratkn. 

When  he  left  the  Congrees  in  19S9.  he 
returned  to  his  native  city— the  ctty 
where  he  was  bom— and  he  took  up  his 
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profession  of  newspaper  publisher  anew 
at  Corydon.  Iowa. 

Now,  word  has  come  that  Kaii  Le- 
Compte  is  no  longer  with  us.  that  his 
wise  voice  Is  stllJed.  But  what  he  leaves 
behind  Is  so  much  more  than  that  left  by 
most  men.  He  leaves  a  host  of  friends 
and  admirers,  he  leaves  his  deeds,  both 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  pri- 
vate citlsen.  He  leaves  a  legacy  of  wis- 
dom, an  example  of  honesty,  and  a  life 
of  dedication. 

But  most  of  all,  he  leaves  a  void  which 
will  not  soon  be  filled,  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  us  all. 

My  sincere  gympatliles  are  extended 
to  his  family  and  friends  in  Iowa  and 
across  the  world,  for  truly  here  was  a 
man  who  did  much  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom everywhere. 

Mr.  8PRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
our  former  colleague,  Karl  Miles  Le- 
Compte.  who  served  as  a  Represoitative 
from  Iowa  for  20  years  between  1939 
and  1959.  Those  were  critical  years  in 
the  history  of  this  Republic  covering  the 
period  of  World  War  n,  including  the 
years  Just  preceding  that  ccmflict  and 
the  "cold  war"  period  that  followed. 
Karl  LeCompte,  who  served  as  a  private 
during  the  First  World  War,  furnished 
us  many  valuable  insights  gained  from 
that  experi«ice  as  weU  as  from  his  jour- 
nalistic career  as  publisher  and  owner 
of  the  Corydon  Times-Republican.  Karl 
LeCompte  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out 
when  the  best  interests  of  his  coimtry 
were  at  stake.  His  was  a  strong  voice 
and  he  was  always  listened  to  if  not  al- 
ways heeded  whoi  he  expressed  the  con- 
servative philosophy  that  guided  his 
judgment  on  the  legislative  issues  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Karl  Le- 
Compte for  many  years  was  a  stalwart 
Member  of  this  Hoiise.  He  came  to  this 
body  just  2  years  after  I  had  taken  oath 
of  office.  I  served  with  him  during  all  of 
his  service  here,  and  I  came  to  h(»or  and 
respect  him  for  his  ability  and  his  integ- 
rity. Word  of  his  passing  brings  sorrow 
t»  those  of  us  who  knew  and  served  with 
him,  and  I  would  like  to  Join  others  in 
exteodlng  my  sympathy  to  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  WHTTTKN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  learned 
recemtay  of  the  passing  of  my  good  friend 
Karl  M.  LeCompte. 

Kari  and  I  served  together  many  years 
and  were  very  close  friends.  He  rose  to 
the  chairmanship  of  his  committee  where 
he  did  an  outstanding  Job  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Members  of  both  par- 
ties. 

In  his  passing  we  lost  not  only  a  friend, 
but  one  who  made  his  many  contribu- 
tions during  his  years. 

To  his  loved  ones  we  express  our  deep 
sorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Honorable  Karl  M.  Le- 
Compte was  a  shock  to  his  many  friends, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Since  his  retirement  fnan  the  House 
of  Rapresentatives  in  1968,  Karl  had  been 
active  In  the  publication  of  his  newspaper 
and  in  puhllc  affairs  in  southern  Iowa. 
Karl  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  several  years  when  I  first  came  to  this 


body  in  1949.  He  was  a  dedicated  Mem- 
ber and  he  was  most  helpful  to  me 
through  the  years  that  we  served  to- 
gether. 

-Mrs.  Gross  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 


October  IJ^,  1972 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter and  accomplishments  of  our  former 
colleague,  Karl  M.  LeCompte. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloo  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IPU    CONFERENCE     IN    ROME;     IN- 
TERIM REPORT  OP  D.S.  GROUPS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DERwmsxi)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  I  am  pleased 
to  present  to  the  House  an  interim  report 
of  the  U.S.  Group  covering  the  60th  Con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting  held  in  Rome  from  September  21 
to  29.  A  full  report,  with  resolutions, 
speeches  made  by  U.S.  delegates,  and 
other  Conference  decisions,  will  be  made 
in  our  annual  report  to  the  Congress  at 
the  start  of  the  next  s^sion. 

Delegates  from  64  countries  and  nine 
international  organizations  took  part  In 
the  Conference.  The  U.S.  delegation  in- 
cluded Senators  Birch  Bath,  Vance 
Hahtki.  B.  Evirttt  Jordan,  Williak 
Saxbi.  Roburt  T.  Statford.  and  Robcrt 
Tatt,  Jr..  and  Representative  Jackson 
E.  Brrrs.  John  W.  Byrnis,  Robirt  Mc- 
Clory,  John  Monacan.  Edward  J.  Pat- 
tin,  and  Alxxandxr  Pirnik. 

The  Conference  passed  resolutions  on 
terrorism,  the  Middle  East,  disarmament, 
environmental  problems,  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse,  education  in  develop- 
ing countries,  and  vocational  training. 
The  resolution  on  terrorism  was  particu- 
larly significant.  Based  on  a  draft  sub- 
mitted by  the  U.S.  Group,  it  asked  par- 
liaments to  exert  influence  on  their 
governments  to  support  the  U.S.  proposal 
in  the  General  Assembly  for  the  adoption 
of  a  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  International  Terrorist 
Acts.  It  also  asked  governments  to  take 
all  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  such 
acts  and  to  refrain  from  acquiescing  in 
organized  activities  directed  toward  their 
commission. 

Representative  Bob  McClory,  in  a 
speech  on  the  agenda  item  entitled  "New 
Forms  of  PoUtlcal  Pressure  in  Inter- 
national Affairs."  and  I,  in  my  speeceh 
during  the  general  debate,  had  urged  the 
organization  to  take  action  on  this 
problem.  Senator  Tatt  served  on  the 
committee  which  drafted  the  final  reso- 
lution. 

As  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Group,  I  also 
stressed  that  recent  terrorist  acts  had  set 
back  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  urged  that  the  worldwide  trend 
toward  dialog  also  find  its  expression 


in  the  Middle  East.  The  final  resolution 
of  the  Conference  reaffirmed  the  IPD'« 
support  for  Security  CouncU  ResoluUon 
242  and  urged  all  parties  to  cooperate 
in  efforts  to  achieve  peace.  The  ddemT 
tlon  abstained  on  the  resolution  when 
the  submission  of  amendments  by  vari 
ous  delegations  upset  a  compromise  res" 
olution  which  had  been  carefully  worked 
out  in  the  drafting  committee. 

The  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul 
tural  Committee,  chaired  by  Representa 
live  Bob  McClort,  submitted  the  final 
resolution  on  environment  adopted  bv 
the  Conference,  Senator  Robert  Stat 
FORD  serving  on  the  drafting  group  which 
worked  out  the  document.  The  resolution 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  at  the  June  1972 
Stockholm  Environment  Conference  and 
reiterated  many  of  the  recommendations 
made  at  that  Conference.  Because  their 
governments  had  not  attended  that  Con- 
f erence,  parliamentarians  from  the  Com- 
munist countries  abstained  on  the  final 
resolution  which  otherwise  was  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  also  overwhelmingly 
adopted  a  resolution  on  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse  based  on  a  draft  submitted 
by  RepresenUUve  John  Mohagan  to  the 
spring  meeting  in  Yaounde.  Representa. 
tive  John  Monaoan,  in  his  address  to  the 
Conference,  reviewed  efforts  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  to  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  this  problem  and  urged 
adoption  of  the  Rome  resolution  as  proof 
that  "official  indifference  is  no  longer  the 
alley  of  the  drug  dealer." 

The  resolutions  on  disarmament,  edu- 
cation, and  vocational  training  were  all 
adopted  essentially  as  submitted  to  the 
conference  by  the  Study  Committees 
which  had  met  in  Yaotmde  during  the 
spring.  Senator  Robert  Stafford  pre- 
sented U.S.  views  on  disarmament  to  the 
conference,  Representative  Patten  on  ed- 
ucation in  developing  countries,  while 
Representative  Betts  also  spoke  to  the 
conference  on  the  responsibilities  of  par- 
liaments to  their  electorates. 

In  addition  to  the  conference,  the  IPU 
CouncU  met  in  Rome  on  September  21 
and  29,  with  Representative  Alexander 
PiRNiE  and  me.  One  major  order  of  busi- 
ness was  the  selection  of  three  new  mem- 
bers of  the  nine-member  Executive  Com- 
mittee, for  which  six  countries  submit- 
ted candidates. 

It  was  my  honor  to  be  nominated  by 
the  U.S.  Group  as  a  candidate  for  the 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  Security 
CouncU  of  the  U.N.  As  an  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Conunlttee.  I  also 
participated  in  a  meeting  of  that  group 
on  September  30.  Agenda  for  future 
meetings  and  conferences,  resolutions, 
and  personnel  and  financial  matters 
were  under  consideration  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  CouncU  approved  the  ad- 
mission of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  the  Republic  of  Bangladesh  to 
the  Union.  It  also  decided  to  postpone  un- 
tfl  January  1973  the  holdhig  of  a  Confer- 
ence on  European  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity previously  scheduled  to  be  held  hi 
Helsinki  this  November.  The  postpone- 
ment was  necessitated  by  the  West  Ger- 
man decision  on  the  eve  of  the  Rome 
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-inference  to  hold  new  elections  In  No- 
!^mber  which  would  have  made  attend- 
aaceby  this  key  delegation  impossible  on 
the  date  originally  scheduled. 
^The  rest  of  the  delegation  made  an 
official  stop  in  Madrid.  Spain,  where 
n«jy  were  briefed  by  Embassy  officials. 
tZ  delegation  met  with  memfcers  of 
the  Spanish  Foreign  Ministry,  and  made 
an  official  call  on  leaders  of  the  Cortes 
(DftTliament)  for  an  informal  discussion 
of  legtslative  respoosibUitles  and  pro- 
cedures.     ^^^^^^^___^ 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  IN- 
CREASE INSUFFICIENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RuppB)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  ,        ^.  ,  , 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
security  benefits  increase  of  20  percent 
was  designed  to  make  the  monthly  in- 
c<Mne  of  our  disabled  and  retired  citizens 
and  their  f  amUles,  more  appropriate  and 
comparable  with  the  cost  of  living  in 
1972  America.  The  high  costs  are  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, food  costs,  and  basic  necessities  and 
services. 

But,  in  our  hurry  to  provide  our  de- 
serving senior  citizens  with  an  appropri- 
ate increase  in  their  social  security  in- 
come, we  neglected  to  give  our  fullest  at- 
tention to  several  related  programs  of 
major  importance,  which  may  be  effected 
by  that  increase. 

The  major  Issue  here  is  the  reduction 
or  canceUation  of  public  assistaoce, 
medicaid,  and  food  stamps  services  to 
people  presently  receiving  any  of  these 
services  and  social  security.  Since,  the 
income  of  the  iiuUvldual.  including  his 
social  security  benefits,  is  used  aa  the 
criterion  for  eligibility  and  benefit  level 
for  these  siu>planental  services,  people 
receiving  both  will  experience  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  reduction  in  their  supplemen- 
tal benefits  because  of  the  social  security 
increase. 

The  phUosophy  behind  the  social  se- 
curity increase  is  to  provide  reoWents 
with  a  more  adequate  flnai^daJ  base  to 
live  on.  I  believe  the  intent  of  Congrees 
is  clear,  and  that  social  security  benefits 
should  be  raised  the  full  20  percent  for 
each  recipient,  and  thai  this  increctfie 
should  be  realized,  in  f  ulL 

The  social  security  increase  is  Intended 
to  provide  those  ot  our  society,  who  have 
contributed  to  its  greatness,  a  more  com- 
fortable existence.  It  was  not  intended 
to  allow  States  to  hoard  their  excees 
State  public  assistance  funds. 

As  the  situation  stands  now,  for  those 
receiving  both  social  security  and  aaiy 
and  aU  other  public  assistance  and  State 
social  services  programs,  the  20-percent 
Increase  wlU  cause  them  to  experience  a 
dollar  for  doUar  reduction  or  ultimate 
cancellation  in  those  supplemental  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  It  afypean  that  people  on 
public  assistance  programs  and  who  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits  will  not  get 
any  more  real  income  than  they  had  be- 
fore, because  they  will  be  forced  to  meet 
the  costs  of  much  medical  and  emer- 
gency care  and  basic  needs  costs  that 


had  formerty  been  covered  by  their  sup- 
plemental assistance  payments. 

Roughly  26  percent  of  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  now  receiving  pubhc 
assistance  are  also  presently  receiving 
social  security;  60  percent  of  the  dis- 
abled people  receiving  puWic  assistance, 
are  also  receiving  socisa  security  bene- 
fits. In  many  States  special  programs  for 
the  medically  needy  have  be«i  set  up, 
to  hrip  those  people  not  on  welfare,  meet 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care,  including 
drugs,  medicines,  and  nursing  homes. 
Tliese  people  who  receive  social  security 
also,  will  lose  their  eligibiUty  for  the 
medically  needy  programs,  due  to  the 
increase  in  their  income  resulting  from 
the  20-percent  increase. 

In  some  cases,  especiaUy  the  disabled, 
the  coet  of  the  medical  necessities,  they 
will  now  be  forced  to  bear  themselves. 
wiU  greatly  exceed  the  social  security 
increase. 

If  medicaid  is  not  exempted  from  the 
allowance  to  decrease  puUlc  assistance 
payments  due  to  the  increase  hi  social 
security,  approximately  190,000  people 
wiU  lose  money  benefits  and  some  100.000 
people  will  lose  medicaid  entirely. 

According  to  the  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing in  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  people  who 
will  be  hurt  the  most  are  those  receiving 
$140  to  $160  per  month  In  social  secu- 
rity benefits— a  bare  existence  level.  The 
raise  in  benefits  may  be  enough  to  push 
them  over  the  level  and  make  them  In- 
eligible for  medicaid  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 

Medicaid  provides  for  doctor's  care 
and  treatments  for  chronic  illnesses  and 
provides  money  for  medication.  Once 
these  pewle  lose  medicaid,  the  elderly 
ones  must  go  onto  medicare,  which  stipu- 
lates such  conditions  as  $60  deductible — 
the  Individual  must  pay  the  first  $50  ol 
the  doctor's  fee — in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  medicare  does  not  cover  drugs  or 
medicatiwa.  This  situation  is  extremely 
dangerous  and  problematic  for  the  addi- 
tional burden  It  creates,  surpaases  the 
increase  in  Social  Security  benefits. 

In  Michigan  41,000  people  receive  old 
age  assistance:  of  that  number  20,500 
also  receive  social  security.  In  most 
States,  pubUc  assistance,  or  money  grants 
are  given  as  supplemental  income  to 
social  security  benefits  and/or  any  other 
income,  on  the  basis  of  individual  situa- 
tions of  need.  In  general  the  money 
grants  do  not  effect  eligibUity  for  medi- 
caid assistance.  Now  with  the  social 
security  increase,  the  income  level  may 
rise  over  the  mark  for  a  money  grant, 
which  in  turn  cancels  the  special  stand- 
ing allowing  increased  income  with  no 
effect  on  medicaid  services.  Thus,  such 
individuals  wiU  be  forced  to  bear  all 
emergency  and  medical  costs  without  the 
help  of  pnibUc  assistance  or  medicaid. 

In  Michigan,  in  the  category  of  aged, 
blind  and  disabled,  36,914  people  receive 
social  security  and  money  grants.  If 
Congress  does  not  act,  6,800  people  win 
lose  their  pubUc  assistance,  entirely,  the 
r«nsLlning  30,000  wiU  experience  a  dol- 
lar for  dollar  reduction  in  the  public  as- 
sistance. Of  these  6300  some  1,000  will, 
ironically,  have  their  total  Incomes  re- 
duced, as  a  result  of  the  increase. 

We  must  act  to  mandate  the  States  to 


disregard  the  entire  Increase  of  social 
security  benefits  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
eligibility  and  benefit  levels  for  public 
assistance  and  medicaid. 

On  April  26.  1972,  I  introduced  a  bUl 
HH.  14638,  which  would  do  just  that. 
The  bill  we  are  now  considering,  HH. 
16811,  does  not  go  the  full  step.  whUe  it 
exempts  medicaid,  it  provides  only  a 
$4  disregard  on  a  previous  social  se- 
curity increase,  as  It  appUee  to  other 
public  assistance  programs.  This  cer- 
tainly stops  short  of  the  necessity  of  the 
situation. 

The  Senate  has  provided  a  total  disre- 
gard on  the  social  security  increase,  as 
part  of  HJl.  1.  This  biU  is  presently  in 
conference,  and  because  the  outcome  of 
HJl.  1  Is  uncertain.  I  feel  it  would  be  far 
wiser  to  adopt  the  wording  of  the  Senate 
bill  now,  rather  than  risk  a  cruel  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  To  do 
otherwise  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  it 
passed  the  social  security  increase  4 
months  ago. 

Let  us  not  st<H>  half-way  In  Improving 
the  Uving  conditions  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  in  need,  especially  the  old 
and  disabled  who  have  given  the  beet  of 
their  years  to  making  this  countrj'  a  bet- 
ter place,  and  who  have  contributed 
more  than  their  fair  share  for  our  na- 
tional weU-belng. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  PiNDLETi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  all 
of  my  adult  life  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress was  spent  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. As  a  reporter,  editor,  and  publisher 
for  several  weekly  papers  in  Illinois,  I 
grew  to  know  sind  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
a  free  press.  In  a  very  real  sense  a  free 
press  protects  other  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  Without  a  free  press, 
violations  of  other  rights  might  go  un- 
reported, and  an  imaware  public  might 
conclude  that  its  democratic  government 
was  more  secure  than  in  fact  It  was. 

I  stiU  retain  an  interest,  as  publisher. 
in  the  Pike  Press,  country  weeklv  in 
Pikefleld,  ni.  And  my  interest  in  preserv- 
ing the  f  reedc»n  of  the  press  is  unabated. 
Thus,  I  was  shocked  and  disappointed 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
three  cases  late  in  June  of  this  year.  In 
UjS.  against  CaldweU,  Branzburg  against 
Hayes,  and  In  re  PM>pas,  the  Court  re- 
jected the  claim  of  newsmen  that  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  en- 
titled those  newsmen  to  refuse  to  testify 
before  a  grand  jury  concerning  confiden- 
tial sources  of  information  or  confidential 
information  obtained  from  newB  sources. 
Writing  for  the  Court,  Justice  White 
stated: 

W«  cannot  &coept  the  argument  thAt  the 
public  Interest  in  pooslble  futxire  news  about 
crime  from  undieoloaed,  unrerlfled  sources 
must  t*ke  preoedenoe  otst  the  public  Inter- 
est In  pursuing  and  prosecuting  those  crimes 
reported  to  the  press. 

Such  a  decision  In  my  view,  gravely 
compromises  the  right  of  a  free  press  to 
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gather  news,  uncover  governmental  cor- 
ruption oar  atujildity  or  malfWJBftncf,  re- 
port crime,  drug  abuse,  or  other  objec- 
tionable activity.  Worse,  such  a  deci- 
sion carrier  within  it  the  ever-present 
poMlblllty  that  unscrupulous  public  offi- 
cials could  use  the  mere  threat  of  grand 
jury    exposure   to   compromise    a    free 

press. 

Congress  should  act  speedily  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  the  Constitution  and 
plug  up  this  hole  through  which  our 
other  freedoms  might  also  disappear. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  Similar  to  other 
proposals  before  the  House,  the  bill  ex- 
empts newsmen  from  revealing  any  in- 
formation or  sources  which  they  have 
procured  for  publication  or  broadcast, 
unless  a  U.S.  district  court  expllclUy 
divests  the  newsman  of  such  protection. 
The  court  could  order  such  divestment 
only  if  three  specific  conditions  are  met. 

First,  there  must  be  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  person  from  whom  the 
information  is  sought  has  information 
which  is  clearly  relevant  to  a  specific 
probable  violation  of  law.  Second,  it 
must  be  demonstrated  that  the  informa- 
tion sought  cannot  be  obtamed  by  alter- 
native means.  Third,  there  must  be  a 
compelling  and  overriding  public  inter- 
est in  the  information  sought  from  the 
newsman. 

In  my  view,  this  type  of  legislation 
protects  the  pubUc's  interests  in  securing 
that  information  which  is  absolutely 
vital  and  which  only  newsmen  may  have. 
At  the  same  time,  it  also  protects  the 
public's  most  Important  coosUtuUonal 
guarantee,  that  of  a  free  press. 

-nie  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.B.  17174 

A  blU  to  usure  tbe  free  now  of  information 

to  tlie  pubUc 

Ba  it  enacted  bv  «'»«  Senat*  and  House  of 
Repn»*ntativM  of  th»  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  CanvreM  as*embled  That  a 
penon  connected  with  or  employed  by  the 
news  media  or  press,  or  who  la  independently 
engaged  In  gathering  information  for  pub- 
lication or  broi^lcaBt.  shall  not  be  required 
by  a  court,  a  grand  Jtiry,  the  leglaUture  or 
any  ■dmlnlatrailTe  body,  to  dl«Jloee  before 
the  Congrew  or  any  Pwleral  Court,  grand 
jTiry,  agency,  department  or  commlaalon  any 
informaUon  or  the  souroe  of  any  Information 
procured  for  publication  or  broadcast. 

3*0.  2.  The  protection  set  forth  above  shall 
not  apply  to  the  source  of  any  allegedly 
defamatory  information  In  any  case  where 
the  defendant  In  a  dvU  action  for  defama- 
tion aaaerta  a  <tofwue  based  on  the  aomoe 
of  such  Information. 

3j^  3.  In  any  caee  where  a  person  seeks 
Information  or  the  soxirce  thereof  protected 
by  this  act,  such  person  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  Dtetrlct  Court  for  an  order 
dhreetlng  such  protection.  Such  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  District  Court  in  the 
district  wherein  the  hearings,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  In  which  tb«  information  la 
sought  is  pending.  The  application  shall  be 
granted  only  If  the  oourt.  after  hearing  the 
parties,  determlnee  that  the  person  seeking 
the  Information  has  shown  by  clear  and 
oocvlnclng  erldsnoe  that  (1)  there  Is  p)rob- 
able  cause  to  baUeiv*  that  the  pereon  from 
whom  the  Informatlom  is  sought  has  infor- 
mation which  ts  clearly  relevant  to  a  speoflc 
probably  violation  of  law;  (2)  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Information  sought  cannot 
be  obtained  by  alternative  means:  and  (S) 
has  demonstrated  a  compelling  and  over- 
riding public  Interest  in  the  information. 


SECOND  SESSION  OF  92D  CONGRESS 
PRODUCED  MANY  IMPORTANT 
PIECES  OP  LEOISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
October  1972,  the  92d  Congress  com- 
pleted its  business.  This  session  produced 
many  important  pieces  of  legislation, 
such  as  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Act.  major  increases  in  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits,  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Reform  Act. 
major  increases  in  veterans'  benefits, 
antipollution  laws,  the  spending  ceiling, 
and  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  the  act  which  created 
the  Tlnlcum  National  Environmwital 
Center. 

As  usual,  I  was  one  of  the  most  active 
Members  of  Congress.  I  responded  to  435 
of  453  qucMiun  calls  and  recorded  votes, 
as  well  as  himdreds  of  unrecorded  votes. 
My  attendance  record  for  this  session 
has  been  96  percent,  far  above  the  aver- 
age for  all  Members  of  Congress.  This 
record  keeps  my  attendance  above  96 
percent  for  each  year  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  in  Congress.  Both  I  and 
my  staffs  in  Washington  and  Delaware 
County  are  constantly  worldng  to  help 
solve  constituent  problems,  or  to  pro- 
vide answers  to  the  hundreds  of  letters 
received  each  week  requesting  informa- 
tion or  assistance. 

My  pledge  to  you  has  always  been  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict to  the  beet  of  my  ability.  In  order 
to  keep  mys^  Informed  of  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Delaware 
County  I  come  home  almost  every  week- 
end to  meet  c<mstltuents  and  hear  their 
problems  and  suggestions.  Ilils  weekly 
contact  with  hundreds  of  you  through- 
out the  county  has  repeatedly  jjroven  to 
me  that  my  votes  accurately  refiect  the 
views  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Seventh  District  residents. 

The  year  behind — the  year  ahead.  We 
will  remember  1972  as  the  first  year  a 
President  of  the  United  States  visited 
Moscow  and  Peking.  We  can  all  recall 
the  thrill  of  seeing  President  Nixon  be- 
ing greeted  as  the  National  Antiiem  was 
played.  These  two  visits,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's obvious  determination  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam, 
may  well  be  the  first  steps  toward  a  real 
"Generation  of  Peace."  I  promise  each  of 
you  in  the  year  ahead  to  work  for  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

TBI  ncFACT  or  arvcNUB  shaunc 

The  historic  revenue  sharing  measure 
has  passed  the  Congress.  The  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington  is  already 
preparing  checks  for  distribution  early 
next  month  for  this  year's  funds.  State, 
oo^mty,  and  local  governments  through- 
out the  Nation  will  be  able  to  put  these 
funds  to  immediate  good  use. 

Delaware  County  will  receive  over  $6 
mininn  thls  year  alone.  The  money  is 
allocated  by  a  ccnnplex  formula  based 
mainly  on  population,  and  dlstrlbutioQ 
wlH  be  to  both  the  county  government 
and  to  each  Individual  borough  and 
town^ilp  as  well  as  the  city  of  Chester. 


As  an  example,  the  city  of  Chester  will 
receive  approximately  $891,000.  Since  the 
Treasury  Department  is  still  computing 
the  amounts  each  municipality  will  re- 
ceive, a  complete  list  Is  not  available. 
However,  the  following  approximate 
amounts  have  already  been  computed: 
Aldan.  $15,490;  Brookhaven,  <a2,83^ 
Clifton  Heights,  $27,340;  CoUlngdale, 
$33,520;  Colwyn,  $13,570;  Darby,  $80,- 
550;  EaaX  Lansdowne,  $13,910;  Eddy- 
stone,  $9,930;  Polcroft.  $35,990;  Glen- 
olden,  $29,920;  Lansdowne,  $43,640; 
Marcus  Hook.  $45,870;  Media,  $19,980; 
Morton,  $8,690;  Norwood.  $42,420;  Pros- 
pect Park,  $43,710;  Ridley  Park,  $27,950; 
Sharon  Hill,  $37,950;  Swarthmore,  $10,. 
060;  Upland,  $32,840;  Yeadon,  $37,590. 

In  addition,  the  Dtiaware  County  gov- 
ernment will  receive  $2.3  million.  Ap- 
proximately another  $2.2  mlllloti  will  be 
distributed  to  the  other  municipalities  in 
the  county  which  are  not  listed  above. 
This  bill  marks  an  Important  change  in 
the  relationship  of  local  governments 
with  the  Pederad  Government.  For  the 
first  time,  we  are  giving  Federal  funds  to 
local  governments  with  no  strings  at- 
tached so  that  they  can  be  put  to  the 
best  possible  use. 

VIZTNAM — TBX    mrAI.    ACT 

News  reports  Indicate  that  agreement 
may  be  near  in  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
After  years  of  effort  at  the  negotiating 
table,  the  end  appears  to  be  in  sight. 
President  Nixon  sent  Henry  Kissinger  to 
Paris  for  extended  secret  tctlks  in  mid- 
Oetober.  There  has  been  repeated  specu- 
lation that  a  spectacular  breakthrou^ 
was  made  and  that  a  peac^ul  solution  is 
exciectedany  day. 

President  Nixon  has  kept  his  pledge  to 
get  us  out  of  Vietnam.  In  less  than  4 
years  in  office,  he  has  reduced  American 
troop  levels  in  Vietnam  from  a  high  of 
549,000  to  less  than  30,000.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  more  thaai  one-half  milBon 
men.  All  American  gn*ouzKl  cconbat  troo(X 
have  long  since  left  that  troubled  land. 
We  have  retained  our  naval  and  air 
power  in  the  Southeast  Asian  area  only 
because  the  final  peace  negotiations  have 
not  been  completed,  and  we  are  still 
awaiting  the  return  of  American  prison- 
ers (A  war  and  an  cuxxKmtlng  for  those 
still  missing. 

Vietnam  has  been  a  tempering  expe- 
rience on  American- national  character. 
We  have  learned  that  General  MacArthur 
was  right  in  warning  against  American 
involvnnait  In  an  Asian  land  war.  We 
have  lost  thousands  of  our  best  young 
men  and  spent  millions  wtiich  could  have 
been  used  at  home.  Vietnam  has  taught 
us  much  about  ours^vee  and  our  posi- 
tion in  international  affairs.  Let  us  all 
be  thankful  that  President's  mxon's  ef- 
forts for  peace  appear  to  be  bearing 
fruit  and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  quick 
and  honorable  end  to  our  involvement 
in  Indochina. 

TRX  BCOMOMT  REBOUNDS 

The  Labor  Department  price  index 
only  rose  a  modest  0.2  percent  in  August, 
only  half  as  much  as  in  the  previous 
month.  The  raise  was  the  sanoe  both  be* 
fore  and  after  adjustment  for  seasonal 
movement.  The  wage  and  price  controls 
have  now  proved  their  effectiveness  In 
slowing  Inflation,  the  thief  which  fu- 
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ttyely  steals  from  each  of  us.  Bureau  o* 
i-bor  Statistics  flgtires  show  that  the 
oercentage  change  to  the  Consumer  Price 
^ex  was  Increasing  at  an  outrageous 
g  Q  percent  when  the  Nixon  Admlnlstra- 
tiootook  office  in  I960.  The  projected 
annual  change  increase  rate  for  1973  is 
substantially  under  2.6  percent.  Thus. 
Inflatioo  has  been  more  than  cut  to  half. 
Weekly  take-home  earnings  are  up 
sharply  after  years  of  stagnation.  Con- 
trolling the  inflation  rate  has  made  each 
dollar  available  more  valuable.  Take- 
home  pay  throughout  the  latter  half  of 
the  1960's  rematoed  level  at  $91  per 
week.  This  was,  of  course,  baaed  on  the 
constant  buying  power  of  the  1967  dol- 
lar The  economic  controls  requested  by 
President  Nixon,  and  provided  by  the 
Congress,  have  brought  mwe  than  a  5 
percent  increase  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  average  American's  take-home 
pay.  President  Nixon  has  won  my  sui>- 
port  for  his  efforts  to  make  the  seventies 
a  decade  of  economic  security  for  all 
Americans.  My  pledge  is  to  continue  my 
support  for  policies  ajid  programs  which 
are  economically  sound. 

OLOIK  AMKSICANS 

Congress  has  amended,  with  my  help, 
the  Older  Americans  Act  with  new  aid  to 
the  elderly.  The  92d  Congress  will  be 
long  remembered  as  the  Congress  which 
acted  to  enrich  the  lives  of  this  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  Only  the  74th  Congress 
which  passed  social  security,  and  the  89th 
which  passed  Medicare  and  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  done  more  for  the 
elderly. 

Important  measures  this  Congress  has 
passed  include  social  security  increases. 
Benefits  under  social  security  have  been 
increased  by  32  percent  in  just  2  years — 
the  largest  tocreases  ever  voted  by  a  sto- 
gie Congress.  Nutrition  for  the  Elderly 
authorizes  money  to  provide  at  lecist  one 
hot,  nutritious  metil  daily,  five  days  a 
week,  to  people  aged  60  and  over.  Meals 
will  also  be  delivered  to  elderly  persons 
who  are  homebotmd. 

A  new  National  Institute  of  Aging  as 
part  Of  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
will  conduct  research  on  the  Eiglng  proc- 
ess and  on  the  special  health  problems 
of  older  people.  The  emergency  services 
to  imemployed  and  imderemployed  per- 
sons, specifically  tocludes:  "older  persons 
who  desire  to  remain  to,  enter,  or  reenter 
the  labor  workforce." 


RELEASE  OP  POW8  AND  MIA'S  AND 
LASTINO  PEACE  ARE  KEYS  TO  A 
VIETNAM  AGHEIEEMENT 

The  SPEAECER.  Under  a  prerlons  or- 
der of  the. House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kimp)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans 
long  for  peace.  Tbere  is  no  divldon  over 
the  desire  for  peace  to  Southeast  Asia  or 
elsewhere. 

But  If  our  country  is  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing and  durable  peace,  then  conaklera- 
tlon  must  be  given  to  how  this  war  Is 
ended.  I  beUeve  it  must  be  ended  to  such 
a  way  as  not  to  Increase  the  ohanoee 
of  more  war  to  the  future,  because  of 
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what  the  result  will  be  if  aggression  is 
allowed  to  be  rewarded  in  Indochina. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
ceasefire  must  be  one  of  the  prerequisites 
of  any  plan  of  those  who  seek  lasting 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia.  It  also  is  obvi- 
ous that  faith  to  begging  for  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the  identifi- 
cation of  our  men  who  are  missing  to 
action  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  real- 
ities of  dealing  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Senator  MoGovxair  has  proposed  that 
the  United  States  purchase  peace  by  ac- 
cepting the  terms  dictated  by  the  Com- 
munists with  no  firm  guarantee  that 
would  even  result  to  the  return  of  Ameri- 
can POW's  and  those  missing  to  action. 

In  his  half -hour  address  Monday,  Mr. 
McQovBSN  complained  profusely  over 
the  accidental  victims  of  American  mili- 
tary action.  But  there  was  not  one  word 
of  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  deliber- 
ate Communist  atrocity.  Nowhere  was 
there  sympathy  expressed  for  the  civil- 
ians murdered  m  a  bus  last  week,  the 
countless  victims  of  deliberate  Commu- 
nist rocket  attacks,  and  the  thousands 
who  were  wantonly  slaughtered  at  Hue 
in  1968.  The  children  of  the  civilians 
massacred  by  Communist  terror  fill 
South  Vletnameee  orphanages.  Not  a 
word  was  heard  on  their  behalf.  Why 
the  double  standard? 

Senator  McGovnur  also  fiatly  distorted 
his  own  record  on  Vietnam.  He  has  not 
cdways  been  an  (vponent  of  the  virar,  but 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  decisions 
which  got  America  toto  Vietnam. 

Senator  McGovnur  voted  for  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkto  resolution.  He  voted  for  vir- 
tually every  war  appropriation,  even  as 
late  as  1969.  He  voted  to  kill  Senator 
Wvroib  Morse's  amendment  to  rtfpeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkto  resolution.  In  1966,  he 
voted  eight  times  to  fimd  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  1966  and  1967,  he  voted  against 
Senator  Gruenlng's  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  sending  of  draftees  to  Vietnam. 
In  1968,  he  voted  for  approximately  $32 
billion  to  appropriations  to  pay  for  con- 
ttoued  U.S.  tovolvement  to  Vietnam.  He 
not  only  voted  for  the  war,  he  spoke  out 
to  favor  of  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider  the 
following  quotes: 

"We  cannot  surrender  or  withdraw  from 
Vietnam,  nc^  have  I  recommended  that." 
McOovem  Newsletter,  May  1967. 

"I  would  hope  we  would  be  prepared  to 
wage  such  a  conflict  rather  than  to  surrender 
the  area  to  communism."  CongreMional 
Record,  January  16, 1995. 

"...  we  cannot  now  abruptly  withdraw 
and  leave  our  South  Vietnamese  ally  at  the 
mercy  of  the  guerrilla  forces."  Aberdeen 
{S.  Dak.)  American  Newt,  March  13.  19SS. 

"We  cant  pull  out;  we  can't  go  back  on 
our  commitment.  .  .  ."  Watertovm  (S.  Dak.) 
Public  OpinUm,  AprU  29,  1967. 

"My  poeltion  on  the  Vlatnam  war  has  not 
altered  one  lota."  Detroit  Free  Preti,  July  17, 
1972. 

Besides  misrepresenting  his  own  posi- 
tion, the  Senator  did  a  gross  Injustice  to 
the  President's  record.  Why  did  it  go  un- 
menticxied  that  President  Nixon  has 
withdrawn  96  percent  of  the  troops 
McGovxBK  voted  to  send  there  and  re- 


duced casualties  by  neeirly  100  percent 
and  removed  all  ground  combat  troops? 

McGovnuT  acted  as  though  two  and  a 
half  million  Americans  went  to  Vietnam 
to  save  one  man — ^President  Thleu.  That 
is  a  falsehood — they  are  there  so  17  mU- 
Uaa  people  would  not  have  a  Communist 
regime  imposed  on  them  with  all  the 
terror  that  would  follow.  Senator  Mc- 
Goviuf  refiects  a  type  of  historical 
blindness  to  the  consequences  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  the  south. 

Senator  McGovkkn's  puUout  of  all 
American  equipment  from  the  south — 
while  Communist  guns  and  planes  and 
artillery  conttoue  to  pour  to  from  the 
north — would  be  an  act  of  betrayal.  It 
would  tovlte  and  gusirantee  a  bloodbath 
that  would  mean  death  for  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  South  Viet- 
namese whose  only  crime  was  to  place 
their  confidence  to  the  word  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  Senator  McOovub  totally  cov- 
ered up  his  poeltion  of  general  amnesty. 
Unconditional  amnesty  has  never  been 
granted  by  any  American  President.  Sen- 
ator McGrovxRN's  comment  that  he  him- 
self would  want  to  serve  in  penance  for 
breaking  the  law  still  leaves  it  c^ien  for 
thousands  of  evaders  to  be  released  from 
prison  and  free  to  return  from  Canada 
without  any  penalty  whatsoever — a  sad 
commentary  on  the  lives  of  those  who 
chose  to  answer  the  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  able  and  re- 
spected syndicated  columnist,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  White,  has.  I  believe,  captured 
the  real  meaning  of  Senator  McGtoviuf's 
so-called  peace  proposal.  I  toclude  his 
column  at  this  potot : 

McOovkkk's  Moiti.nma 
(By  WlUlam  8.  White) 

In  hlA  present  pursuit  of  the  presidency 
Oeorge  McQovem  la  one  by  one  «i^mTTitwg, 
locldng  and  nailing  up  the  doors  for  the  fu- 
ture of  that  oflloe  ahould  It  In  fact  fall  Into 
hlB  care. 

In  ble  offer  of  a  literally  unoondltlonal 
American  surrender  In  Vietnam — a  capitula- 
tion actually  more  sweeping  than  the  enemy 
himself  has  ever  seriously  "demanding" — 
candidate  McOovem  haa  foreclosed  any  re- 
mote possibility  that  a  President  McOovem 
could  negotiate  at  all  with  the  Communists. 
You  cant  negotiate  in  the  abeence  of  any- 
thing on  which  to  negotiate;  and  McOovem 's 
total  submlaslon  In  advance  has  left  nothing 
on  the  table  to  talk  about. 

He  would  simply  walk  out  of  Vietnam,  not 
merely  abandoning  the  South  Vletnameee 
allies  but  also  withdrawing  from  them  after 
our  depcuture  even  the  military  hardware 
with  v^iloh  to  try  to  conduct  their  own  de- 
fense. Ha  would  Invite  the  destruction  of 
the  South  Vletnameee  government.  He  would 
"expect"  In  consequence  of  this  betrayal  ot 
the  commitments  of  three  successive  Ameri- 
can Presidents  th^t  the  Oommunlsts  would 
be  so  deeply  moved  as  forthwith  to  release 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  even  though 
the  muted  States  had  nothing  remaining 
with  which  to  bargain  for  them. 

Already,  McOovem  had  put  hJla  foreign 
poUcy  leadership  In  pawn  by  an  earlier  and 
more  general  elaboration  of  his  view*. 

This  speech  pledged  to  the  world  Oom- 
munlsta — wlioee  senattlvlty  to  "moral"  con- 
sldaratlOQS  Is.  ot  oouise,  widely  known — ^that 
"Idealism"  and  not  national  pow«r  voold 
hereafter  be  the  guarantor  of  Ankerloan 
security. 
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So  m  two  mooeaslve  addreaaM  0«org«  Mc- 
QoTem  baa  (lro[>p«<l  lb*  UUrd  act  curtain 
on  what  is  surely  tbe  aioat  blxarra  American 
prealdentlal  campaign  In  blatory.  Here  is  a 
candidate  who  increaalngly  quotes  the  Bible 
to  blB  ends  and  invokes  the  name  of  "the 
Lord  Ood"  while  promising  to  the  United 
States  th»«  b%  ^Ml  defend  It  wltb  bis  own 
superior  spirituality. 

Having  said  48  hours  beforehand  that 
Pi«sldent  Nixon's  conduct  In  Vietnam  was 
"murderous  and  barbaric,"  McOovem  then 
says  that  he  does  not  wish  to  put  blame  on 
anybody  and  that  this  "Is  not  the  time  for 
recriminations."  If  the  two  statements  seem 
a  trme  contradictory  It  would  be  fair  to 
amend  one  of  them  to  say  that  this  Is  a  time 
for  rvcrlmlnatlons — but  only  toward  the 
South  Vietnam  there  Is  no  censure;  there 
are  only  "peasant  guerrillas." 

Now,  there  Is  an  old  tradition  that  a  chal- 
lenger for  the  Presidency  is  entitled  to  speak 
and  to  act  with  a  degreer  of  irresponsibility 
that  Is  denied  to  the  lnc\imbent.  The  reason, 
of  course,  Is  that  the  one  is  only  seeking 
power  and  the  other  has  already  got  it — 
along  with  the  obligations  that  go  with  It. 

In  the  case  of  Oeorge  McOovem,  he  has 
so  far  crossed  the  line  of  tolerance  as  to 
leave  It  out  of  sight.  To  go  on  nationwide 
television  to  surrender  one's  own  nation's 
cause — call  It  &  poor  cause  If  you  will — Is  not 
exactly  the  act  of  statesman  ship,  even  among 
some  erstwhile  McQovemltes  who  really  can- 
not stt  still  for  this  one.  For  fun  is  fun  and 
politics  is  politics.  But  after  all  the  harm  that 
is  being  done  here  is  to  something  that  Is 
neither  Republican  nor  Democratic  but 
rather  two  little  things  called  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  American  presi- 
dency. 

When  these  Institutions  are  so  attacked  In 
any  way  it  Is  deplorable.  When  it  Is  done 
with  Blble-poundlng,  with  Incessant  self- 
rlghteousness  and  even  with  attempts  to  put 
Ood  Himself  Into  a  partisan  suit.  It  all  be- 
comes Intolerable. 

No  other  Presidential  contender  has  ever 
done  this.  And  It  may  even  be  that  McOov- 
em's  technique  of  fantfMlzlng  a  vast  and 
dangerous  world  of  reality  into  a  kind  of 
global  Sunday  School  where  there  are  never 
any  duties  but  only  perpetual  peace  and 
plenty  will  strike  a  chord.  If  so  we  are  In  ter- 
rifying trouble.  If  so,  there  will  be  proof  at 
last  that  what  m&ny  of  the  tube  people  really 
think  about  those  good  dear  folks  out  in 
television  land  is  really  true.  • 


SUMMARY  OP  BILLS  DURING 
92D  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  compiled  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
bills  passed  during  this  92d  Congress  and 
would  like  to  make  a  list  of  them,  as 
follows : 

COMMODTTT    RB8EBVX 

In  December.  1971,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  passed  my  bill  rHJt.  1163)  to 
establish  a  strategic  commodity  reserve  (or 
"food  bank")  for  wheat  and  such  feed  grains 
aa  com.  Th*  bill  would  provide  for  better 
management  of  our  reserves  of  grain.  Some 
giftln  wo\ild  be  purchased  and  insulated 
from  the  market  when  there  is  a  surplus  so 
It  would  be  available  during  times  of  short 
supply.  The  bill  is  dealgi.ed  to  aid  the  farm 
economy  by  keeping  grain  prices  from  drop- 
plx^  when  there  Is  a  surplus  and  to  protect 
consumers  by  making  sure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  is  on  hand 
In  case  of  an  emergency.  It  also  contains 
other  features  to  promote  U.S.  exports  of 
grain. 


In  my  testimony  In  September,  1072,  on 
the  Russian  grain  agreement,  I  pointed  out 
that  a  drought  In  the  Soviet  Union  caused 
them  to  buy  massive  amotmts  of  wheat 
from  the  U3.  market.  These  huge  and  sud- 
den purchases  came  as  a  sxirprlse  to  UjB. 
Department  of  Agriculture  offlclals,  at  least 
according  to  their  testimony,  and  showed 
again  that  a  commodity  reserve  Is  needed  for 
such  emergencies. 

The  Administration  was  strongly  against 
my  bill  and  managed  to  get  it  killed  In  the 
Senate,  but  I  feel  this  legislation  is  badly 
needed  and  plan  to  keep  wc^klng  for  its 
enactment. 

RTTKAI.    SKDBVKLOPICBKT 

Public  Law  93-419,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  contains  a  nvunber  of  important 
provisions  (including  improved  farm  credit, 
an  increase  in  the  maximum  sice  of  farm 
operating  loans.  Improved  terms  for  real 
estate  loans)  designed  to  provide  a  better 
life  in  rural  America  and  cut  down  on  the 
migration  to  congested  cities.  The  new  law 
also  expands  the  funding  authority  for  the 
rural  water  and  sewer  program  for  com- 
munities of  6.500  population  or  less. 

In  1970,  I  secured  an  amendment  appro- 
priating 1100  million  for  this  program  (the 
ntaxlmum  amount  available  then  under  the 
basic  authorization  law) ,  but  the  Adminis- 
tration has  only  allocated  about  half  the 
amount  available.  As  a  result,  many  applica- 
tions from  communities  needing  basic  water 
and  sewer  systems  have  been  turned  down. 

WATBR    POIXtmON    CONTROL 

Congress  passed  the  most  comprehensive 
water  pollution  control  bUl  In  history.  The 
bill  Includes  strict  anti-pollution  standards 
for  industries  and  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  plus  a  progrsim  of  Pedend  finan- 
cial assistance  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities.  The  over-all  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  make  the  nation's  waterways 
pollution  free  by  1985. 

At  present,  it  Is  uncertain  whether  the  bUl 
will  become  law  because  of  reports  that  the 
President  may  "pocket  veto"  the  bill.  On 
October  6.  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  3M  to  11  and  the  Senate  by  74  to  0. 
These  votes  indicate  that  Congress  would 
override  a  veto,  but  the  President  could  keep 
the  bill  on  his  desk  without  signing  it  until 
after  Congress  adjourns,  in  which  case  the 
bill  would  not  become  law  and  there  would 
be  no  chance  to  override  a  veto. 

REVENTTE  SHARING 


ANTIPOVXRTT 


Public   Law    92- 


■  establishes  a  5-year 
program  under  which  Federal  funds  will  be 
allocated  on  a  "revenue  sharing"  basis  to 
state  and  local  governments.  The  main  pur- 
poee  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist  state  and 
local  governments  in  providing  needed  serv- 
ices and  to  lessen  the  burden  of  local  tax- 
payers. 

Under  this  legislation,  Iowa  will  receive 
a  total  of  (77  million  for  the  year  beginning 
January  1.  1972,  with  825.6  million  allocated 
to  the  state  government  and  851.4  million 
to  local  and  county  governments.  The  City 
of  D«s  Moines  will  be  allocated  about  82.2 
million  and  it  is  expected  that  these  funds 
will  allow  the  City's  property  tax  levy  to  be 
cut  by  more  than  5  mills. 

FORXXON  An> 

Twice,  once  in  1971  and  again  In  1972,  the 
Senate  voted  down  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bUls.  However,  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  kept  alive,  at  the  request  of  the 
Administration,  under  bills  continuing  it  on 
a  short-term,  scaled-down  basis. 

LAW  SNVORCKMXNT 

Public  Law  92 establlshee  a  commis- 
sion to  recommend  Improvements  in  the 
Federal  court  system. 

Public  Law  92-381  amends  and  extends  for 
2  years  the  program  for  Federal  grants  to 
public  and  non-profit  agencies  to  control  and 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency. 


Public  Law  &S-ia4  extends  the  anU-poy. 
erty  program  for  another  2  years  genertlli 
as  it  currently  exists.  ' 

Congress  In  1971  passed,  but  the  Prealdent 
vetoed,  legislation  extending  the  anti-pov. 
erty  program,  establishing  a  new  chUd  day 
care  center  program  and  setting  up  a  Ns. 
ttonal  Legal  Services  Corporation  deslgnstf 
to  Insulate  the  adminutratioa  of  the  cur- 
rent Legal  Services  Program  from  outaids 
pressures.  The  President  vetoed  the  1971 
bUl  because  he  objected  to  the  day  care  pro. 
gram. 

GXNXXAL    OOVZRKMXNT 

Public  Law  92-  establishes  an  Offlcs 

of  Technology  Assessment  to  aid  OongrMs 
in  evaluating  scientific  and  technical  pro- 
posals for  legislation. 

Public  Law  92-463  is  aimed  at  abolUhlag 
unnecessary  advisory  committees  which  hsvs 
accumulated  in  the  various  Federal  agendas. 
According  to  one  estimate,  there  may  b«  u 
many  as  3,200  of  these  committees  and  thel; 
cost  may  be  about  8100  million  annually. 

Public  Law  93-  establishes  a  Marint 

Mammal  Commission  and  contains  oth« 
provisions  to  protect  seals  and  other  marint 
mammals. 

MTHTW.I.SKKOtm 

Public   Law  92-  expands  the  Youth 

Conservation  Corps  program,  which  provldti 
summer  Jobs  In  some  Federal  agencies. 

Public  Law  92 —  extends  and  improves  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  assist  the  elderly. 

Public  Law  92-411  authorlns  846  mllHon 
for  public  television  broadcasting  for  ttu 
fiscal  year  starting  July,  1973.  Earlier,  th« 
President  had  vetoed  a  bill  to  provide  longer 
ranged  funding  for  public  broadcasting. 

Public  Law  92 —  authorizes  control  over 
pesticides  which  pose  a  risk  to  humans  and 
the  environment  and  provides  that  they  be 
classified  into  a  "general"  category  and  a 
"restricted"  category  for  use  by  qualified  ap- 
plicators. 

Public  Law  92 —  establishes  a  new  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency  to  protect  consumen 
against  Injury  or  death  from  hazardous  prod- 
ucts. This  law  resulted  from  a  study  show- 
ing that  some  20  million  persons  are  Injurtd 
each  year  In  the  home  because  of  accidents 
involving  consumer  products. 

Public  Law  92-460  provides  for  a  20-per- 
cent Increase  In  railroad  retirement  benefits 
from  September,  1972,  through  June,  1973, 
and  was  passed  into  law  over  the  President's 
veto.  The  Increase  was  not  extended  for  t 
longer  period  at  this  time  becaxise  of  a  need 
to  assure  that  the  system  is  actuarially  sound 
in  the  future. 

Public  Law  92 — amends  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  to  increase  the  Fedetsl 
share  of  financial  support  for  construction 
and  Improvement  of  airport  facilities.  The 
law  also  prohibits  the  imposition  of  a  "head 
tax"  on  airline  passengers,  with  certain  lim- 
ited exceptions  that  do  not  apply  to  Des 
Moines. 

Public  Law  93-32  amends  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  to  conttnue  and  expand  the  pro- 
gram lUMler  which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
provides  financial  assistance  to  states  and 
local  school  districts  for  breakfasts  for  needy 
children. 

Public  Law  92-65  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  designed  to  help  rebtiUd 
the  economy  In  ''dlstreased"  areas. 

Public  Law  9%-A\  extends  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  for  2  years  and  Includes  a  proviskxi 
authorizing  the  Treeeiuy  Department  to  de- 
termine the  interest  rate  on  excessive  profit* 
by  defense  contractors. 

Public  Law  92-394  authorizes  ftinds  for 
the  fiscal  year  starting  July,  1972,  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

GOVERNMENT    BXOBAANTSUkTION 

Public  Law  92-306  establishes  a  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Dl- 
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g^an  Diseases  to  enhance  the  Federal  Oov- 
Snment's  role  in  medical  research, 
"^^^miilaatlon  Plan  No.  1,  approved  by 
aa^aw,  combines  the  Peace  Ootpe.  'VISTA 
(■ttssgency  for  domestic  antlpoverty  work- 
1^7  and  some  smaller  programs  into  Action, 
ssWle  ageii«^  admlnlstermg  Government 
volunteer  service  programs. 

FOREIGN  rrWANCIAL  POLICT 

public  Law  93-126  extends  until  June, 
1974  the  operation  of  the  Export-Import 
n^nt  which  guarantees  and  makes  loans  to 
promote    foreign    purchases    of    American 

'"pubUc  Law  92-9  extends  for  two  yean  the 
interest  equalization  tax  on  the  sale  of  for- 
.wm  securities  in  this  country.  This  Uw  is 
dMigned  to  help  deal  with  the  b»lanoe-of- 
psyments  problems. 

CONGRESSWOMAN       MARTHA       W. 

GRIFFITHS     REPORTS     TO     THE 

PEOPLE  OP  THE    17TH   DISTRICT 

OP  MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKEK  Ewo  tempwe.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  GRirrrrHS) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRrPFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  each  Congress,  it  has  been  a  prac- 
tice of  mine  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the 
17th  Congressional  District  a  report  on 
the  legislative  activities  of  the  preceding 
2  years.  This  report  along  with  regular 
correspondence,  newsletters,  and  ques- 
tionnaires, which  I  send  into  the  district, 
is  helpful  in  maintaining  two-way  com- 
munication with  my  constituency. 

Ojoununlcation  between  a  Represent- 
ative and  his  constituents  is  vital.  To 
reflect  the  views  and  interests  of  a  dis- 
trict, a  Congressman  must  constantly  be 
aware  of  what  the  people  are  thinking 
and  the  problems  they  face.  The  many 
letters  I  receive  dally  as  well  as  telephone 
contacts  and  meetings  at  home  with  in- 
dividuals and  groups  are  some  of  the 
means  by  which  1  maintain  a  day-to-day 
contact.  The  truth  Is  that  many  inequities 
I  have  corrected  or  am  attempting  to  cor- 
rect now  in  social  security,  our  tax  laws, 
and  in  the  area  of  sex  discrimination  arc 
the  results  of  individuals  having  com- 
plained to  me  about  how  the  laws  affect 
them  unfairly.  Much  too  often  inadequa- 
cies in  programs  and  injustices  in  the 
law  are  borne  In  silence,  needlessly  to  go 
unrecognised  for  years  and  years. 

Tills  year  the  boundaries  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District  were  changed 
with  redrawing  of  Michigan's  19  con- 
gressional districts.  The  new  17th  Con- 
gressional District  Includes  that  part  of 
Oakland  Coimty  including  Farmington, 
Parmlngton  Township,  Lathrup  Village, 
and  the  city  of  Southfleld.  It  includes 
Redford  Township,  which  I  represented 
prior  to  the  1964  redlstrlctlng.  It  also  in- 
cludes that  part  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
begitming  at  Eight  Mile  and  Greenfield 
and  running  south  on  OreenfVeld  to  Stx 
Mile;  east  on  Six  Mile  to  Preeland;  south 
on  Preeland  to  Grove;  east  on  Grove  to 
Ardmore;  south  on  Ardmore  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks;  south  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks  to  Tire- 
man;  west  on  Tiremau  to  Greenfield; 
south  on  Greenfield  to  West  Warren; 
west  on  West  Warroi  to  the  city  limits; 
and  west,  north,  and  east  along  the 
boundary  limits  of  Detroit. 


Again,  while  I  sadly  say  farewell  to  the 
many  people  cut  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  17th,  I  welcome  those  persons  coming 
within  the  new  district  for  the  first  time. 
Already,  I  have  heard  from  many  per- 
sons in  the  new  area,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  entire  district 
for  responding  so  well  to  the  recent  17th 
Congressional  District  questionnaire. 

In  this  Congress,  my  committee  assign- 
ments have  afforded  opportunity  to 
shape  malor  legislation.  On  Ways  and 
Means,  I  worked  on  the  1971  tax  btll,  the 
social  security  amendments,  the  new 
revenue-shaxlng  bill,  and  the  ccmtro- 
verslal  wrtfare  proposals.  This  year  I 
also  was  appointed  a  conferee,  giving 
added  voice  to  the  people  of  my  district 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  on  issues 
coming  before  the  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  EcononUc 
Committee,  I  participated  in  Intensive 
hearings  on  problems  in  the  economy 
and  Johied  In  critical  examination  to 
identify  the  imiiact  and  cost  of  the  gi- 
gantic Federal  subsidy  system.  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  investigations  con- 
tinued into  purchasing  practices  of  the 
Defense  Department,  which  previously 
uncovered  the  cost  overnm  of  the  C-5A, 
and  Congress  finally  acted  on  the  coxa- 
mlttee's  reoommoadatlon  calling  for  a 
halt  in  funds  for  the  8ST. 

As  chairman  of  the  Fiscal  Policy  Sub- 
committee, I  undertook  at  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress,  the  first  complete  study 
of  our  welfare  programs  to  provide  facts 
needed  for  meaningful  welfare  reform. 
Inability  of  Congress  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  welfare  reform  package  is  evidence 
that  more  sufQclent  data  is  required  as 
to  who  these  programs  are  helping,  who 
they  are  neglecting,  how  they  work  in 
combination  wiUi  each  other,  and  how 
many  people  are  collecting  on  how  many 
different  programs. 

Issues  in  the  92d  Congress  centered  on 
Vietnam,  the  economy,  and  meeting  na- 
tional priorities  while  controlling  gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Debate  on  Vietnam  and  amendments 
to  curb  expansion  of  the  war  as  well  as 
to  make  rules  governing  the  commitment 
of  troops  by  the  President  in  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war  were  attempts  by 
Congress  to  reassert  control  over  the  war 
powers.  Approved  wsis  an  amendment 
uri^g  the  President  to  terminate  ac- 
tivities in  Indochina  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  subject  to  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

With  unemployment  at  a  10-year  high 
of  6  percent  in  1971  and  Inflation  under- 
mining the  purchasing  power  of  all 
wages,  salaries,  and  pensions.  Congress 
extended  authority  g^ven  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  1970  to  control  wages  and  prices. 
Congress  further  approved  emergency 
employment  legislation  and  accelerated 
public  works  authorizations  to  push  the 
Federal  Government  Into  an  attack  on 
Joblessness.  President  Nixon,  however, 
did  not  initiate  a  wage-price  control 
program  imtil  August  1971,  and  initially 
subjected  to  veto  the  proposed  emer- 
gency employment  programs  opening  a 
million  new  Jobs  in  the  public  sector. 

To  provide  stimulation  for  a  lagging 
economy.  Congress  approved  during  the 
first  session  $15.8  billion  in  personal  and 
business  tax  relief.  Included  was  a  7 


percent  investment  tax  credit  for  indus- 
try and  a  speed-ia?  of  personal  tax 
exemption  aiKl  deduction  increases 
scheduled  for  subsequent  years.  The  tax 
package  also  repealed  the  7 -percent  auto 
excise  tax. 

Yet,  with  national  unemployment  per- 
sisting at  5.6  percent  and  the  cost  of 
living  increasing,  question  is  raised  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Administration 
policies  and  the  human  costs  imposed  in 
the  effort  to  control  inflation  by  limit- 
productive  growth.  With  12-percent 
unemployment  rate  for  the  Detroit 
pared  to  6.1  percent  in  1969,  a  9-percent 
unemployment  rate  for  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area,  manufacturing  em- 
plojmaent  in  Detroit  down  14  percent 
since  1969,  and  total  imemployment  ap- 
proaching 10.7  percent  for  the  State  of 
Michigan,  the  suffering  of  Jobless  Amer- 
icans and  their  families  is  obvious. 
F^n-thermore,  imemployed  do  not  pay 
taxes,  and,  with  the  economy  operating 
at  only  75  percent  of  capacity,  we  are 
losing  $70  billion  In  Federal  revenues 
ever>'  year. 

While  Congress  acted  to  curb  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  it  engaged  in  con- 
frontation with  the  administration  in 
efforts  to  reorder  the  Nation's  priorities. 
Cutting  a  total  of  $14.5  billion  In  3  years 
from  Eulmlnistratlon  appropriations  re- 
quests, and  slashing  defense  and  foreign 
aid  spending.  Congress  emphasized  need 
for  continued  public  Investment  in  edu- 
cation, health,  tmd  the  environment. 
Yet,  in  light  of  a  rising  budget  deficit,  in 
part  due  to  continued  loss  of  revenues, 
the  House  acted  on  the  President's  re- 
quest authorizing  a  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $465  billion,  placing  a  $250  billion 
spending  limit  on  expenditures  to  assure 
that  further  budget  outlays  do  not  in- 
crease inflationary  pressures  and  de- 
mand the  necessity  of  tax  increases. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
major  domestic  work  of  this  Congress. 
The  record  represents  a  responsible  and 
productive  effort  by  Congress  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America. 

SOCIAL  SSCURTrT,  MEDICARX,  WKLTARX 

For  over  27  million  Americans.  Con- 
gress increased  social  security  benefits 
by  32  percent  in  2  years,  the  largest  in- 
crease voted  by  a  single  Congress.  The  20 
percent  Increase  effective  September  1. 
boosted  the  average  monthly  benefit  for 
a  single  person  irom  $134  to  $162  and  for 
married  couples  from  $224  to  $271.  Pay- 
ments for  a  single  person  receiving  the 
maximiim  were  increased  from  $216  to 
$259  a  month  and  for  married  couples 
from  $324  to  $380.  Also  authorized  was 
provision  for  future  automatic  increases 
whenever  the  cost-of-living  rises  more 
than  3  percent  in  1  year. 

The  new  social  security-medicare 
amendments  will  provide  greater  protec- 
tion and  benefits  to  every  worker  and 
pensioner.  Social  security  provisions  in- 
corporated into  H,R.  1  would  raise  the 
amount  an  individual  could  earn  and 
still  draw  full  social  security  from  $1,680 
to  $2,100;  entitle  widows  and  widowers 
to  draw  100  percent  instecMi  of  82  V2  per- 
cent of  the  deceased  wage  earner's  an- 
nuity if  first  applied  for  at  65;  permit 
persons  continuing  to  work  after  65  to 
earn  an  extra  credit  of  1  percent  for 
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each  year  between  65  and  72  toward  ulti- 
mate retirement  benefits;  provide  a  spe- 
cial minimum  benefit  for  those  in  cov- 
ered employment  for  30  years  In  low- 
paying  jobs  of  $170  a  month — $255  for 
a  couple;  rjid  reduce  the  waiting  period 
for  disability  benefits  from  6  to  5  months. 
My  amendments  to  allow  widowers  to  col- 
lect a  reduced  annuity  bX  age  60,  jiist 
as  widows,  as  well  as  to  provide  an  age 
62  computation  point  for  determining 
men's  beneflu  the  same  as  now  applies 
to  women,  were  adopted  in  the  bill.  Also 
included  was  my  proposal  to  eliminate 
for  divorced  women  whose  marriages 
lasted  20  years,  the  requirement  of  sup- 
port from  their  former  husbands  for  en- 
titlement to  benefits.  My  amendment  to 
allow  married  working  couples  to  com- 
bine their  social  security  credits  to  draw 
larger  annuities  based  on  their  combined 
earnings  was  rejected. 

Major  medicare  provisions  would  ex- 
tend medicare  coverage  to  persons  under 
65  receiving  social  security  and  railroaid 
retirement  disability.  Persons  65  not  eli- 
gible for  medicare  would  be  able  to  en- 
roll on  a  paid  voluntary  basis — $33  a 
month,  and  the  medicare  part  B  deducti- 
ble currently  $50  a  year  would  be  in- 
creased to  $60.  reflecting  rising  medical 
costs.  Other  amendments  would  provide 
coverage  of  chiropractic  services  Involv- 
ing treatment  by  means  of  manual 
manipulation  of  the  spine  and  improve- 
ments in  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
the  medicare  program,  tightening  con- 
trols on  hospital  and  physicians'  charges. 

The  new  bill  would  set  uniform  na- 
tional standards  for  welfare  payments  to 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  guaran- 
teeing each  person  without  other  income 
a  Federal  benefit  of  $130  a  month — $195 
to  a  couple.  In  addition,  for  those  per- 
sons recei^^ng  social  security  supple- 
mented by  welfare,  the  bill  would  disre- 
gard the  first  $20  a  month  of  social  se- 
curity plus  $85  of  any  earned  income  for 
p\irposes  of  determining  welfare  eligibil- 
ity. 

The  bill  would  raise  the  tax  rate  paid 
by  both  employers  and  employees  from 
5.2  percent  on  a  taxable  wage  base  of 
$9,000  to  5.85  percent  on  a  wage  base 
of  $10,800  beginning  1973,  and  a  wage 
base  of  $12,000  beginning  1974.  as  sched- 
uled under  present  law.  The  tax  would 
increase  to  6  percent  in  1978  and  by 
further  stages  to  7.3  percent  In  the  year 
2011. 

HXALTH 

Special  attention  focused  In  Congress 
on  the  Nation's  health  problems.  Re- 
sponding to  a  shortage  of  50,000  physi- 
cians. 57,000  dentists,  and  150,000 
nurses.  Congress  extended  programs  of 
financial  assistance  to  help  students  In 
the  medical  professions  and  expanded 
grants  for  the  construction  and  expansion 
of  medical  training  facilities.  Passed 
were  bills  authorizing  research  into  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  the  fatal 
Cooley's  anemia.  sicUe  cell  smemia.  mvd- 
tiple  sclerosis,  and  diseases  of  the  heart, 
blood,  and  lungs.  Each  year,  cardiovas- 
cular disease  kills  1  million  Americans 
and  afllicts  more  than  27  million.  Chronic 
pulmonary  diseases,  such  as  asthma, 
bronchitis,     and     emphysema    directly 


cause  more  than  30,000  deaths  each  year. 
The  toll  of  disease  in  life,  human  miaetj, 
as  well  as  economic  loss  to  the  Nation, 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

A  imtional  attacic  against  cancer  was 
launched  with  authorization  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years  for  research 
into  its  causes  smd  drugs  to  Improve 
treatment.  Awaiting  final  action  Is  legls- 
lation  which  would  extend  help  to  States 
and  localities  in  the  fight  a«ainst  in- 
creasing venereal  disease,  rubella — Ger- 
man measles — and  other  communicable 
diseases.  But.  despite  efforts  by  Congress 
to  direct  more  resources  for  health,  cut- 
backs resulted  from  Presidential  vetoes 
of  health  appropriations.  The  compro- 
mise 1973  HEW  appropriation  bill  cut 
more  than  $531  million  from  the  budget 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
more  than  $60  million  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
gan hearings  on  national  health  insur- 
ance proposals,  including  my  bill,  HJl. 
22,  the  most  comprehensive  before  Con- 
gress. With  skjTOcketing  health-care 
costs,  the  average  wage  and  salary  earner 
not  only  is  being  priced  out  of  the  health- 
care market,  but  is  threatened  with  pos- 
sibility of  financial  ruin  should  extended 
or  serious  illness  strike.  My  proposal  will 
bring  the  goal  of  adequate  health  care 
within  the  reach  of  all  Americans.  The 
committee  wUl  pursue  this  legislation  in 
the  new  Congress. 

DRrros 

With  drugs  affecting  every  segment  of 
the  population  and  estimates  showing 
between  200,000  and  250.000  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  America,  Congress  expanded 
Federal  assistance  to  help  States  and 
localities  develop  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itative services  and  created  a  Special 
Action  OfQce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
to  coordinate  a  national  program  for 
drug  control.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
acted  further  on  legislation  to  assure 
drug  treatment  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices to  servicemen. 

ENVniONKUiNT 

With  water  pollution  one  of  the  most 
imminent  dangers  not  only  to  the  health 
of  our  people  but  to  the  Nation's  sur- 
vival, a  $24  billion  water  control  bill 
cleared  the  House  and  Senate.  The  goal 
is  to  eliminate  the  discharge  of  all  pol- 
lutants into  the  Nation's  waters  by  1985. 
Its  tough  provisions  woxild  reqtilre  indus- 
trial and  mimicipal  compliance  with 
clean  waters  standards  and  would  require 
all  industries  discharging  waste  into 
waterways  to  apply  the  best  practicable 
control  technology  within  several  years. 
The  legislation  authorizes  $18  billion  in 
75-percent  matching  grants  to  hdp 
municipalities  pay  for  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  popxilatlon  is  served  by  an  ade- 
quate system  of  sewers  and  plants.  The 
President  had  proposed  a  $6  billion, 
3-year  program. 

To  preserve  the  ecological  balance  in 
natiire.  Congress  acted  on  measxures 
placing  controls  on  the  manufacture,  dis- 
trtt>utlon,  and  use  of  insecticide;  prohib- 


iting the  shooting  of  eagles  and  other 
species,  including  fish,  from  airplanes* 
and  providing  protection  to  the  remain- 
ing 17,000  wild  free-roaming  horses  seat- 
tered  in  our  Western  States.  Both  cham- 
bers also  approved  legislation  to  curb 
sharply  the  killing  of  ocean  mammf^i, 
including  whales,  polar  bears,  and  seals, 
many  of  which  are  dangerously  close  to 
becoming  extinct. 

SODCATION 

Congress  held  steadfast  to  the  goal  of 
improving  the  quality  of  learning  and  as- 
siulng  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children.  Despite  two  Presidential  vetoes, 
Congress  acted  to  restore  much-needed 
money  to  the  national  education  budget. 
Administration  cutbacks  in  education 
have  resulted  in  greater  strain  on  already 
overburdened  local  property  taxes,  which 
are  the  prlnclpsil  source  of  school  rev- 
enues, and  less  efforts  directed  at  up- 
grading the  education  of  di^idvantaged 
children,  without  having  to  resort  to 
massive  busing  as  proposed  by  the 
courts. 

Congress  further  engaged  in  continu- 
ing battle  with  the  courts  over  the  bus- 
ing issue.  The  amendment  I  cosponsored 
to  prohibit  any  court-ordered  busing 
from  taking  effect  pending  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court  became  law  this  past 
June.  However,  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  restricted  its  api^- 
cation.  Altho\igh  the  House  passed  legis- 
lation, which  I  supported,  to  prohibit 
cross -town  busing  of  schoolchildren  and 
to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school,  the  bill  has  been  killed  in 
the  Senate.  The  proposed  sunendment  to 
the  Constitution  placing  an  absolute  ban 
on  school  busing  was  not  sched\iled  for 
debate.  Earlier  this  year.  I  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition,  to  bring  this  measure  to 
the  House  fioor  for  a  vote. 

COK8T71C^ 

To  protect  the  citizen  in  the  market- 
place, action  was  taken  on  consimier  leg- 
islation. Both  Chambers  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  Consumer  Product  Safety  bin 
establishing  an  independent  agency  to 
protect  Americsm  homes  from  hazardous 
consumer  products.  The  agency  would  set 
and  enforce  safety  standards,  cracking 
down  on  the  makers  of  dangerous  prod- 
ucts, which  kill  30,000  and  permanently 
disable  110,000  persons  annually.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Consiuner  Product  Agency 
in  the  Federal  Government,  empowered 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  public  in- 
terest In   a  wide  variety  of  consumer 
cases,  was  approved  by  the  House  but 
killed  in  the  Senate.  Bills  increasing 
enforcement  for  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  and  requiring  automobile  companies 
to   make    car    bimipers    more   damage 
resistant  were  passed,  along  with  legisla- 
tion to  finance  a  national  fire  prevention 
research  program. 

Testifying  before  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance.  I  directed 
public  attention  to  the  discrimination 
that  exists  against  women  in  caasvjnet 
credit  practices.  Single  women  and  wid- 
ows have  difficulty  in  obtaining  mortgage 
credit  and  insurance  coverage,  and  some 
lenders  refiise  to  count  a  wife's  earnings 
when  a  couple  applies  for  credit. 
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To  Stop  peddlers  and  merchants  of 
oomography,  the  House  passed  a  bin  pro- 
Ujaltlng  the  mailing  of  offensive  sexual 
matfr**^'*  to  minors  under  17.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  legislatlcwi  of  mine  in  the  91st  Con- 
gi«8S,  which  also  failed  to  secure  Senate 
action. 

Congress  approved  a  revenue  sharing 
bill  authorizing  $30  billion  in  Federal 
revenues  to  hard-pressed  Statee  and 
localities  during  the  next  6  years.  Funds 
will  be  aUocated  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tioo,  per  capita  Income  and  geoenl  tax 
eftort  of  the  States  and  localities.  One- 
third  of  the  money  will  go  to  State 
governments  and  two-thirds  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  high  priority  expenditures 
in  such  areas  as  public  safety,  enviroo- 
mBital  protection,  and  public  transpor- 
tation. Provision  also  authorizes  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  piggyt>ack  collection  of 
State  income  taxes.  Under  the  bill,  local 
governments  in  the  17th  Coocressional 
District  would  received  the  following 
amounts:  Detroit — $36,530,000;  Parm- 
Ington— $44,460;  Southfleld— $230.969 ; 
and  Oakland  County  government — $1.- 
939,307.  Figtires  for  Farmington  Town- 
ship. Lathrup  Village.  Bedford  Township 
and  Wayne  County  government  are  not 
yet  available.  

POVUi'T 

Ftor  the  first  time  In  a  decade,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  living  in  poverty  rose  in 
1970  by  1.2  minion  due  to  the  economic 
decline  and  massive  unemplosnnent.  Yet. 
Congress  scaled  down  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  poverty  program  to  avoid  threat 
of  Presidential  veto.  Emergency  food, 
medical  services,  education,  work  and 
Job  training  programs  reflect  the  help 
these  programs  offer  to  11  million  of 
America's  poor  Including  thousands  of 
children,  the  aged  poor,  the  migrant 
woiiier  and  the  American  Indian. 
Dropped  from  this  year's  bill  was  the 
controversial  child  care  program.  Ttie 
program  of  school  lunches  was  extended 
in  awareness  of  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  illness  and  retarded 
mental  and  physical  growth  among  chil- 
dren resulting  from  hunger  and  maliui- 
trltlon.  Congress  also  rebuffed  attempts 
by  the  X7J3.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  cut  back  on  the  free  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, which  threatoied  to  eliminate 
from  participation  about  1  million  poor 
schoolchildren. 

lAW-ENTORCElCKNT   OfTICEmS 

The  House  Is  expected  to  act  on  a  Sen- 
ate bill  to  provide  a  $50,000  Federal  death 
gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  Federal,  State 
or  local  public  safety  officers,  firemen, 
jail  guards,  and  national  guardsmen 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

AXK   PntACT 

To  curb  the  menace  of  air  piracy  and 
criminal  violence  which  threatens  air 
travelers  throughout  the  world,  both 
Chambers  approved  legislation  to  put 
teeth  Into  the  Hague  Convention  deal- 
ing with  criminal  sicts  aboard  aircraft. 
An  amendment  in  the  legislation  also 
would  permit  airlines  to  institute  re- 
duced fares  on  a  standby  basis  for  senior 
citizens  similar  to  existing  youth  fares. 


A  2-year  extension  of  the  draft  was 
approved  In  the  first  session,  along  with 
a  substantial  military  pay  increase  as  a 
step  toward  ascertaining  whether  the 
Nation's  defense  needs  can  be  met  with 
an  all -volunteer  force. 

PUSONSRS  OF  WAS 

Increasing  concern  over  the  fate  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  prompted  House 
approval  of  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  U£. 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam 
and  its  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

coif  BTmrnOM AL  AMXMSMXICTS 

Two  constitutional  amendments  were 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
Congress  paved  the  way  for  the  26th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  IB  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections,  opening  the 
poUs  to  25  million  young  Americans.  The 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  which  I  au- 
thored and  guided  through  Congress, 
now  has  been  approved  by  21  of  the  38 
States  required  for  ratification.  Includ- 
ing Michigan.  The  amendment  would  as- 
sure equal  seniority  rights,  equal  medical 
benefits,  equal  pension  rights,  and  equal 
pay  in  governments,  and  would  prohibit 
governments  from  denying  women  equal 
access  to  universities,  to  occupations,  to 
juries,  to  property  control,  and  to  credit. 

LABOB 

Congress  extended  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  in  1971 
to  provide  an  additional  13  weeks  of  ben- 
efits in  States  where  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 6.5  percent.  Legislation  now  pend- 
ing would  extend  these  benefits  to 
workers  in  20  to  25  States  where  unem- 
ployment currently  exceeds  4  percent. 

Final  action  on  the  minimum  wa^e  bill 
has  been  stalled.  The  House  version 
would  raise  the  Twinimnm  for  most  work- 
ers from  $1.60  to  $2.  The  Senate  version 
would  extend  the  floor  to  $2.20  an  hour 
Eind  expand  coverage  to  more  workers. 

FUISIONS 

For  the  veteran  who  has  served  his 
cotmtry,  Congress  provided  a  $6.5  billion 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  non-service- 
connected  pension  rates  and  boosted  VA 
disability  benefits  10  percent  for  more 
than  2  million  disal^led  veterans.  Hous- 
ing assistance  grants  also  were  raised  for 
"wheelchair"  veterans  to  help  them  meet 
rising  cost  of  specially-adapted  housing. 
Final  action  is  expected  on  a  bill  to  im- 
prove medical  care  for  veterans  and  a 
measiu^  to  expand  educational  and  Job 
training  allowances  has  been  cleared  for 
the  White  House.  The  goal  of  the  latter 
is  to  bring  Vietnam  veterans  up  to  the 
level  of  the  GI  bill  enacted  for  World 
War  n  vets.  With  unemployment  for 
Vietnam  veterans  around  8.1  percent,  ed- 
ucational beneflts  can  offer  Immediate 
help  and  opportunity  for  thousands  of 
returning  veterans. 

My  bill  to  eliminate  social  security  as 
an  Income  determinant  for  a  veterans' 
pension  was  not  adopted  and  once  again 
pensioners  are  threatened  with  loss  or 
redxiction  of  their  VA  pensions  with  the 
recent  raise  in  social  security  beneflts. 
The  Senate,  however,  has  Just  passed  a 
bill  to  raise  the  VA  Income  limitations. 


which  would  aUow  2.3  million  VA  pen- 
sioners to  benefit  from  the  full  20-per- 
cent social  security  raise.  Hearings  in  the 
House  also  were  held  on  a  proposal  I  co- 
sponsored  to  create  a  pension  ior  World 
War  I  veterans,  subject  to  an  annual  In- 
come limlUUon  of  $8,000  for  a  single 
veteran  and  $4,200  for  a  veteran  with 
dependents.  In  Michigan,  there  are  over 
7.000  World  War  I  veterans.  This  bill 
would  help  many  of  them,  who  are  in 
dire  financial  need,  if  not  on  welfare.  A 
similar  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 

RKTOBIU 

Operating  under,  the  new  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  greater  opportunity 
was  afforded  the  public  in  ob6er\-lng  the 
deliberations  of  Congress.  Congress  also 
approved  the  first  signiflcant  election  re- 
form legislation  since  1925.  setting  lim- 
its on  campaign  advertising  for  Federal 
office  and  requiring  stringent  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

The  legislative  issues  coming  before 
this  Congress  have  been  difficult,  striking 
at  some  of  our  deepest  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  In  the  final  hours  be- 
fore adjourrunent,  decisions  still  are  be- 
ing reached  on  mamy  bills,  and  this  rec- 
ord is  not  complete.  In  closhig,  I  again 
would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
many  people  of  my  district  who  have 
written  and  contacted  me  expressing 
their  views  on  legislation.  I  have  tried  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  serve  you  and  to 
raise  your  concerns  in  Congress.  If  ever  I 
can  be  of  Eissistance,  please  write  or  con- 
tact .ny  Detroit  ofllce  at  14615  Grand 
River,  telephone  273-6991. 


STRIP  MINING  CONTROL  ACT, 
HJl.  6482 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ExLano)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutee. 

Mr.  ETLBEHia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  frt»n  the  fioor  at  the 
time  rollcall  428  was  taken  on  Wednes- 
day, October  11.  Had  I  been  present  I 
certainly  would  have  voted  In  favor  of 
HH.  6482.  the  Strip  Mining  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1972. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  I  com- 
mend the  very  responsible  action  of  my 
colleagues  in  approving  this  long  needed 
legislation  and  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  the  wise  decision  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  Congress. 

Tlius.  responsible  regulation  of  strip 
mining  practices  could  begin  vrtthout 
fiulher  tragic  damage  to  America's  en- 
vironmental heritage. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  218 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MAKING  FURTHER  CONTINUINa 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  Resolution  iHJ. 
Rea.  1331)  making  fiirther  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tht  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

HJ.Rn.  issi 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  joint  reeolutlon  of  July 
1,  1972  (Public  Law  92-334).  as  amended, 
la  hereby  further  amended  (a)  by  striking 
out  "Oototoer  14,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "February  28,  1978"  and  (b)  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlalon  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  section 
10  of  Public  Law  91-672  and  section 
8M(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  obligations  may  be  In- 
curred hereunder  for  activities  provided  for 
In  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grama  Appropriation  Act,  1973  (H.B.  16700), 
as  passed  during  the  second  session.  Ninety- 
second  Congress,  at  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
for  operations  provided  for  In  such  Act, 
bait  whenever  the  rate  for  operations  for 
such  actlvltlea  In  such  Act  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  Is  different  from  that  contained 
under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
rate  for  operations  shall  not  exceed  the  lower 
rate:  Provided,  That  no  restrictive  provision 
which  Is  Included  In  such  Act  but  which  was 
not  Included  in  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  appropriation  fund  or  author- 
ity provided  for  In  this  section  unless  such 
provision  shall  have  been  Included  in  Iden- 
tical form  In  such  Act  as  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  8enate :  Provided  further.  That 
any  provision  which  Is  Included  In  such  Act 
as  passed  by  one  Hoxtse  and  was  Included 
In  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  for  the 
ascal  year  1972  shaU  be  applicable  to  the  ap- 
propriations, funds  or  authorities  provided 
In  this  section:  Provided  further.  Notwith- 
standing the  rates  discussed  above,  the  rate 
for  obligations  for  refugee  relief  assistance 
(Bangladesh) ,  security  supporting  assistance, 


military  assisUnce,  regional  naval  tralnln* 
and  foreign  mUlUry  credit  sales  may  eouai 
but  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  provided  in 
the  authorization  bUl  for  such  aaelstanoa 
training  and  sales  for  fiscal  year  iB'^ai 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  second  sa* 
slon.   Ninety-second   Congress." 

8»c.  2.  ThU  Joint;  resolution  shall  take  ef 
feet  October  16,  1972. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  passed  all  the 
appropriation  bills  with  the  exception  of 
one.  Tliere  is  no  likelihood  that  the  for- 
eign  aid  appropriation  bill  will  clear  the 
Congress  and  be  sent  to  the  President 
Therefore  we  have  to  have  a  continuing 
resolution.  ^^ 

We  passed  an  appn^rlatlon  bill  for 
foreign  aid  on  September  21.  it  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  169  to  141.  On  Au- 
gust  10  we  passed  a  foreign  aid  author- 
Izatlon  bill.  The  Senate  has  also  passed 
a  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  but  the 
Senate  has  not  passed  a  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  that  la  all-inclusive.  The 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  excluded  secu- 
rity assistance  and  Bangladesh  relief,  it 
omitted  the  items  which  were  in  the  au- 
thorization bUl  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

■me  continuing  resolution  before  us 
now  for  all  purposes  other  than  foreign 
aid  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  contin- 
uing resolution  which  expires  today.  It 
Just  moves  the  date  forward  to  Febru- 
ary 28,  1973. 

In  other  words,  we  will  continue  until 
February  28  as  we  are  now,  for  measures 
covered  in  this  resolution,  except  for 
fMTignaid. 

Of  course,  foreign  aid  is  the  principal 
reason  that  we  bring  forwsird  this  meas- 
ure at  this  time.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion will  permit  the  foreign  aid  programs 
to  operate  at  a  level  of  $185  million  be- 
low the  House-passed  appropriation  bill. 

In  other  words,  if  the  House-passed 
appropriation  bill  for  foreign  Eild  should 
be  enacted  Into  law  It  would  provide 
$185  million  more  than  we  provide  In 
this  continuing  resolution. 

I  would  point  out  that  while  the  pro- 
gram levels  provided  for  in  this  bill  are 
very  considerable,  this  continuing  reso- 
lution will  represent  a  reduction  In  the 
budget  estimate  of  approximately  $1.1 
bilUon.  It  is  still  a  very  large  bill  of  about 
$4  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
include  a  tabular  analysis  of  the  budget 
estimates  and  the  amounts  provided 
by  this  continuing  resolution  for  the  for- 
eign aid  programs. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED  PfMWRAIHS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
[Mota.  All  imoonb  art  in  the  form  o(  "ippropriations"  unless  otharwisa  indicattdj 


Item 


Bud|«t  •ttimatas 

(rf  new 

(otiiisitiaaat) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  197J 


Continuini 

resolution 

rata 


TITLE  I-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  ACTIVITIES 

Funds  Apenpftated  to  tt»«  Pramlent 
Economic  assisUnca: 

Worldwide,  taclintcil  issiJtanc* {16&408.000 

AUuncatorPforeas,  Hehntealsssistante..;...™"!!  88,500  000 

inMmatNaal  orpauatmis  and  ptt)criini_ 124,835,000 

PfOfrims  r»l»tin|  to  population  growth 125,000  OOO 

American  sdnois  *iMt  hospttats  abftad 15  STS'OOO 

American  schools  and  nospitali  atiroad  (spseiat  fewim 

currwicy  protnm) (S,3S0,000) 


tlS5,000,000 

T7,  500,000 
IOS.000.000 
100,000,000 

?5.  500. 000 

(S.  350, 000) 


Item 


Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obhsitional) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1973 


Continuing 

resolution 

rate 


Indus  Baan  Development  Fund,  trants $25.000  000  $10  000  000 

Indus  Basin  Oevaiopnieflt  Fund,  baas 18.000.000  12  OOO  OOO 

Contmjeno  fijnd.. SaOOO.OOO  25,0OO!000 

International  narteticscontroJ 42,500  000  42  500  000 

Refugee  reitef  assistanca  (Banflaclesti) 100, 000, 000  lOO'  000  000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  devetopment  loans 206. 500. 000  165  000  000 

Devetopment  loans 415,500.000  350,000,000 

Administrabva  eipenaas: 

*•" 50.000,000  50.000,000 

S«»»- 4,775,0«C  4,775,000 

Subtotal,  ecoooink  assistanca 1,412,593,000  1,222,275,000 
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ItM 


Badget  etfaMtaa 

of  new 

(obllfftleaal) 

ambofit*, 

fiscal  yter  197) 


Contlnuinf 

resolution 

raU 


""^«1,i^Snc ^^-^-^    ^i^:Z 

**" " .    3,036,S93,0«     2,509,775,000 

0^'^^'i!''r^^"i,iZ^''°"'^*"  ""^.         85,000.000  42,500.000 

,:vtr^„^x2tr"^'^*'^'^"^"'^r.  (11,000,000,   (5^00000, 

(limitition  on  oWigatwnsj — _ — _ 

T.y'vf.L:!!L''iyJ.y^'L^''L"^^^^^     3,121,59.000     2,552.275,000 

TITU  ll-FOREIGN  MILITARY  CREDIT  SALES 

.,„,_,                                           ...       527,000,000         435,000,000 
forsign  military  credit  sales =^=4==^= 

T  ,.,  -- •'■'  .^hiiHeetfoblintienal)  authority....    3, 6a, 583, 000     2,987,275,000 

TITLE  lll-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 
Independent  Agency 

Action:                       ,.     .„„„._  88  027,000  81,000,000 

Paaca  Corps,  operating  expenses oo,uii,uv~ 

Limitation  on  adfliinistratweexpensea 

Oipartnient  of  Healto,  Education,  and  Welfare 
AMistanca  to  refuiee.  in  the  United  State.  (Cuban  pro-        ^^^  ^^  ^        ^^  ^^  ^ 
grara) 


Item 


Budftt  estimataa 

of  new 

(oMtgaUenal) 

auttwntY, 

fiscal  year  1973 


CentiBuiat 

rasotution 

rate 


Department  of  Stilt 

ta  fill  (Ml  Si.  500. 000 

Migration  and  refugee  asstttanca.-.- »■.•««.«»  Jo-oqo'ooo 

AnisUne.  to  retageea  from  the  Soviet  Unto - w.wm.uw- 

fundi  Appropriated  to  the  President 

International  financial  injtitutions:  im  000  000 

Asian  Development  Bank  (special  funds) iw.lMl.iM) 

Intar-Amenean  Development  Bank:                                      m  OQO  000  25  000  000 

Paid-in  capiUL »5i' tm' OOB  lfi«' S80' 000 

Callable  capital Iw  ?S' MO  225' 000  MO 

fund  for  jpecial  eperabom 450,000,000  Ui.w.iuu^ 

c.ktaM  inR                                                      -        836.780,000  418,380.000 

Subtotal,  IDB -.---i;\i: m  imi  mm  320  000  000 

International  Oevefopment  AssoctaUoa 3a.0W.I»l  ^ffl.uw.w" 

Total,  title  111,  new  budget  (obllptlonal)  authority,        ...  .„^  1  OZt 880.00B 

foreign  assistance  (other) i,jw.»»t.»w  ...^^i— . 

Tint  IV-EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

L«lt«.o..n  program  activity --  ^-^^^Z]  ^''liSoOO^ 

UimiUUon  on  administiative  exptfltti (1,4^  WW)  ve.w.»w/ 

ToUl.  title  IV.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Unttad              ,,,  o«)x  n  jw  U3  000) 

SUtas.  limiUtions  on  use  of  corporate  funds (7. 337. 113.  ow)  (/.  tJt.  in.  w; 

"'S^rfl.'.niL"?.'^.--*!''^-^-*'^--    5.163.024.000  4,010,155.000 


Mr  MAHON.  Now,  what  does  the  bill 
encompass  Insofar  as  foreign  aid  is  con- 
cerned and  why  is  it  above  the  total  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972? 

The  problem  is  that  under  the  NUon 
doctrine  the  President  had  asked  the 
congress  for  additional  funds  to  help 
wind  down  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  pro- 
viding additional  assistance  to  South- 
east Asia.  .„.       . 

Uist  year  we  provided  $800  million  for 
military  assistance.  But  under  this  reso- 
lution the  President  will  have  avaUable 
$600  million  for  military  assistance, 
which  is  considerably  below  the  $780  mil- 
lion he  requested  lor  fiscal  1973. 

The  major  countries  involved  in  this 
item  are  Cambodia,  Korea,  Thailand, 
and  Turkey.  ^.  ^   , 

For  supporting  assistance,  which  is 
principally  for  South  Vietnam,  in  fiscal 
year  1972  we  had  $550  million. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  COTitinulng  resolu- 
tion would  provide  $685  milUon  for  fiscal 
year  1973  for  supporting  assistance  which 
is  below  the  President's  budget  request 
of  $844  million. 

For  Bangladesh  refugee  assistance,  the 
House  bill  provided  $75  million.  In  this 
action  today,  we  would  approve  the  Sen- 
ate authorization  figure  of  $100  million 
In  continued  aid  for  Bangladesh.  The 
sum  of  $200  minion  was  provided  last 
year  and  this  would  allow  $100  million 
less  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Spe€iker, 
will  the  gentlemsin  3ield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINaHUYSEN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINaHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  conferee  on  the  foreign  aid  hill  I 


have  listened  with  particular  interest  to 
the    remarks    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas  with  respect  to  the  money  that 
wotild  be  made  available  under  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  agree  with  him  that 
this  resolutKm  is  necessary.  However,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  regret  that 
it  was  literally  Impoestble  for  the  House 
conferees  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization blU.  What  disturbs  me  par- 
ticularly is  that  the  deadlock  did  not 
develop  over  the  amount  of  aid  to  be 
authorized  or  over  restrictions  on  the 
availaWUty  of  that  aid.  The  protolem 
leading  to  the  deadlock  was  over  an 
extraneous  Issue.  The  Senators  insisted 
on  apiHOval  by  Congress  of  all  executive 
agrewnents  involving  U.8.  mlUtary  in- 
stallations overseas,  and  even  any  re- 
vision   or    extension    of    any    existing 
agreomwits. 

It  seems  to  me  a  reflection,  quite 
obviously,  on  our  committee  that  we  were 
not  able  to  find  a  basis  for  compromise. 
The  House  conferees,  however,  did  seek 
earnestly  to  reach  an  agreement.  Our 
failure  not  only  nullified  all  of  the  efforts 
of  our  committee,  but  also  the  efforts  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
must  develop  an  appropriation  on  the 
basis  of  an  authorization. 

Our  Inability  to  agree  on  a  compro- 
mise meant  that  no  authorization  was 
provided.  A  continuing  resolution  under 
those  circimistances  Is  the  only  way  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  I  regret  the 
necessity  of  having  to  accept  this  alter- 
native, but  a  continuing  resolution  is  es- 
sential If  Congress  is  to  provide  funds 
for  programs  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  decided  are  needed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  get  some  sort  of  authori- 
zation, and  we  waited  until  this  final 
hour  of  the  session  to  try  to  do  something 


about  it.  It  Is  regrettable,  b\^  I  do  not 
beUeve  any  blame  can  be  placed  upon  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUTBEN.  If  the  genUe- 
man  would  yield  fm-ther,  I,  myself,  feel 
that  this  Is  unconscionable  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  unable  to  find  a  basis 
for  agreement.  In  fact,  they  were  not 
really  seeking  agreement,  in  my  opinion. 
I  regret  this  very  much. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Other  than  foreign  aid  there  are  no  other 
matters  here  of  which  I  am  aware  that 
would  be  of  special  Interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers. This  is  Just  a  straight  bona  fide 
continulna  resolution,  generally  speak- 
ing, except  lor  the  special  provisions  re- 
lating to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiui,. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  our  friend,  ihB 
chairman  of  the  (Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, has  done  an  unusually  clear 
and  Intelligible  Job  In  laying  out  thta 
continuing  resolution.  I  would  only  ask 
If  it  is  fair  to  presume,  even  though  the 
other  body  at  one  time  in  this  session 
kiUed  forrign  aid,  that  the  exemption 
from  the  usual  and  c<witlnuing  resoluUon 
comes  now  because  it  is  the  least  we  can 
get  by  with  and  expect  them  to  pass,  as 
we  dawdle  on  the  strings  of  the  other 
body?  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it, 
all  other  departments  which  may  or  may 
not   have   a^jpropriaUons   properly   au- 
thorized by  the  time  we  adjourn,  wlU 
continue  as  of  the  same  rate  that  th^ 
did  in  the  last  year  in  the  1973  budget 
on  past  appropriations  by  Congress  and 
enacted  Into  law,  except  for  making  this 
exception  for  foreign  aid — which  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  explained  very  f  orth- 
righUy   and  inteUigibly   as   due  to  the 
Nixon  program  and  wlndmg  down  the 
war  In  Indochina.  Is  my  presumption 
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true-  That  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  ance— Bangladesh,    security   supporting  committee  I  merely  want  to  pay  respect 

do  this  is  bv  a  resoluUon  that  will  be  ac-  assistance,  military  assistance,  regional  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 

ceotable  bv  the  other  body  naval    training,    and    foreign    military  genUeman  from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Pass- 

Mr  MAHON  This  seems  to  be  the  only  credit  sales.  The  new  section  108  pro-  man)  ,  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done, 
wav  The  chairman  of  the  approprlaUons  vides  that  the  interim  rate  for  operation  I  want  to  express  agreement  with  what 
subcommittee  on  foreign  aid,  worked  dil-  for  these  programs  shall  not  exceed  the  has  been  accomplished  in  connecUon 
iMntlv  over  a  period  of  weeks,  indeed  rates  which  would  be  permitted  under  with  this  continuing  resolution.  The  Im- 
months  in  connection  with  this  meas-  the  pending  authorization  bill  as  passed  portant  thing  in  this  bill  as  it  relates  to 
ure  and  it  appears  that  this  is  a  solu-  by  the  Senate,  world  events  is  in  connection  with  the 
MrTn  «iAt  mav  be  acceptable  It  should  This  basis  has  been  used  because  the  refugee  program  for  Bangladesh,  the  se- 
h«  a«ieDtable  DrincloaUy  because  the  amounts  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  curity  supporting  assistance,  the  mill- 
Senate  did  authorize— it  did  not  appro-  authorization  biU  are  lower  than  the  tary  assistance,  the  foreign  military 
nrtat^these  soecial  assistance  pro-  budget  estimate  or  the  amount  In  the  credit  sales.  These  are  provided  for  in 
■  SSS^nS^the^x^i  Sine,  but  the  House  passed  appropriation  biU  except  this  bill  The  continuation  of  the  Viet- 
aiithorizatlon  was  not  enacted  into  law.  for  refugee  relief  assistance— Bangla-  namizatlon  program  if  necessary  in 
The  continuing  resolution  only  runs  un-  desh.  In  this  instance  the  budget  estl-  South  Vietnam  Is  provided  for  here. 
fli  P«»bruarv  28  when  we  will  have  to  mate  and  the  amount  provided  by  the  So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
confront  this  mktter  again  I  should  say  continuing  resolution  is  $100  million,  as  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman),  and  the 
^^^ntl^^tTO^UyiisS^  hal  compared  with  $75  million  in  the  House  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
work^  ^^^  oi^e  bmalid  we  are  passed  appropriaUcm  bill.  man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  and  the 
^mmenSng  this  action  at  this  time.  Section  108  also  provides  that  restric-  ranking  minority  member  of  the  corn- 
Mr  w  at  ttvi*.  aji-swer  to  mv  Question  tlve  provisions  which  are  Included  in  the  mittee.  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
i,^«?^  pencUiig   appropriation   biU   but   which  Bow),  for  the  work  which  has  been  done 

Mr  MAHON  I  beUeve  so                  '  ^«^  "<*'  included  In  the  1972  appropria-  in  cormectlon  with  this  continuing  reso- 

XAr'  WAi  J^  I  ftonirratulate  the  Ke«(tle-  tlon  act  shall  not  be  appUcable  unless  lutlon. 

m^-  fSS^x^^d   SI   g^?Snan  Included  in  identical  form  in  the  bill  as  I  want  to  say  this.  It  is  a  disappoint- 

^m  Lonijdana  passed  by  both  Houses.  ment  to  all  of  us  on  this  subcommittee  to 

(Rv  nnwiimous  consent  Mr    Mahon  SecUon  108  also  provides  that  any  pro-  see  our  work  go  down  the  drain  because 

JFlll^^Zo^^^T  3ad<mional  vision  which  is  included  In  the  pending  another  committee  did  not  fulfill  its  obli- 

^n^T           P™*'*^  ^°^  ■*  aaaiuuiuu  ^^ppj^jp^atlon  bill  as  passed  by  one  House  gation,  its  responsibUity,  and  come  up 

vi>  vTAwnv  T  viPlri  tn  the  ffentleman  shall  be  appUcable  If  It  waa  included  with  some  solution  to  the  problem  of 

fro^l5SS2a  (Mr   pSsS^f  ^  ^^  ^^^^  appropriaUon  act.  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies. 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Soeaker "  I  rise  in  In  total,  the  proposed  continuing  reso-  But  we  are  reluctantly  going  along  with 

..,«X^»+ ^fthTria/iiTitinn  lutlon  would  provlde  an  armual  rate  of  this  continuing  resolution,  hopefuUy  to 

support  winereTOiuuon_  operation  for  new  budget  authority  of  come  up  again  next  March  with  a  biU. 

res^utlo^loirS   tSdSr     oS?    14  $4,010,155,000    aa    compared    with    the  Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

resolution    expires    today,    uctooer    i*.  ^^^^^  estimate  of  $5,163,024,000.  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

^cause  of  the  failure  to  pass  the  au-  In  n»st  instances  the  rates  provided  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

thf^Md  hill  for  the  foreign  assistance  ^n  the  proposed  continuing  resolution  are  chairman  a  question  or  two  if  I  may.  This 

nrnVr^  for  fiscal  vear  1973  it  has  not  exactly  the  same  rates  provided  in  the  continuing  resolution,  as  I  understand  it, 

SffSslble  to  Skeflni  action  on  the  foreign    aid    appropriation    bill    (HJl.  deals  with  military  assistance  and  so- 

SidlSISAlS.  SLtSie  aSS  ReTatS  16705)   for  flscai  year  1973  that  passed  caUed  «5onomic  assistance  only.  Is  that 

p^TToms  AnTirnnHation  Art  which  has  the  House  on  September  21  of  this  year,  correct? 

SSd^th  HcIiS?  last  ™o°th.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  Mr.  MAHON.  And  also  economic  assisl- 

It  la  therefore  necessary  to  extend  the  statement  are  as  follows :  "Vf-™»„™    .         .^,, 

existing  continuing  resolution-to  provide  B»tug^  relief  assistance               _  ^  ^  Mr   FRASER.  I  wanted  to  inquire  o 

furthw   continulne   aonropriatlOTis    for        (Biwigiadesh) +»3«,ooo.ooo  the  chairman  on  that  score.  As  I  recaU 

thT^tl^M  Sllr^   b?  Se  FSriro     "*"**^  "-Urtance - 130. 000. 000  it  laat  year  we  passed  a  foreign  authori- 

?«Ls?S^S^dBSlftSpKgmLATOi?^  s<Hnmty  reporting  assistance.     -M.000,000  ^^^^^  bUl  in  the  economic  area  which 

JSS  Ac^                P™8™°"  Appro      j^iut^  ,^t  ^^ -ig- 000. 000  had  a  2-year  program  in  it.  That  is.  we 

This  resolution  extends  the  date  of  the  i^tsi     under     House-  passed  an  authorlzaUon  in  the  ecaiomic 

current    resolution    untU    February    28,                  passed  biii -188.000.000  biU  for  2  years.  It  is  only  in  the  rniUUry 

1973.  to  permit  an  adequate  opportunity  These  rates  are  tied  to  the  foreign  aid  a«a  thfl.t  we  rea^  had  to  pass  authoru- 

fnr  t*i»  MH  PrmffTwft   whpn  it  Ronvenes  meee  rates  are  uea  to  tne  loreign  aia  mg  legislation  this  year. 

S^^anui^^^^i^  actl(ii^  bSth  authorization  bill  as  passed  the  ^nate  j^.  MAHON.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 

SaTaiS^uSiS'Se'aSS^Sa^oS  whdch  were  below  the  comparable  House  .ect  that  we  only  ^  to  pass  authonz- 

wii,_  figures.  ing  legislation  m  the  military  area  this 

°"iE:       _,  ^,              ,  i.j       V.               J  -1  In  total  the  continuing  resolution  rate  „-„ 

The  existing  resolution  has  provided  ^^^  ^^  j^j^^  ^.^  ^^^^         ^  ^^^^^  yeaJ^    ^^                      quesUon  is  di- 

S^crac°t?SS«  not^L  e^  ??  thl  ^^  appropriaUon  bill  by  S185.000  000  and  ,,,^  S^fdllSe^.  wS^ls  it  tSt 

SSSrt  rS  or^e  ite  DiS^  for  in  ^^  ^  ^""^^^  ?J^^.^^  !L^  ^^iT'  ^he  conUnulng  resolution,  if  it  is  so.  deals 

thTSLrt  estLna^^Wch^r^  loier  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  ^^  ^^h  economic  aid  when  Uiere  is  on 

aS^SJ?t?e  mor^r^tricti^luU^o^^^  ^"™"^*  as  to  Uie  dlstributioii  of  fimds  ^he  books  auUiorization  for  economic  as- 

and  under  tne  more  restrictive  autnomy.  between  accounts  concerning  the  Inter-  sistance? 

morS^^'en^aSlom  toSS'SJ'the^S-  ^^"^  Development  Bank  as  was  set  '^^"^ON.  But  that  is  authorlza- 

S^  rnew'sS^Tl?8'S^  %^'^T^  Stl^lS^riXi'  bm"fo/"fl^  "^  ^f  ^^.S  ^f^^^^J  °^  ^  ^^^ 

^  th*.  MlsUnir  rontlnulnff  resfriution  nro-  assista^  appropriation   bUlior  nscai  propriaUon  bill  and  economic  authorl- 

Sci^rSlf  oVuTatS'n^nofScSSl  'I'l^^^l'  '''''' "  ^  ^^-^'^o^  wa.  ^^,„  ^  ^^,  ^,  ^^  ,,^  ^^e.  Last 

the  mte  for  operations  provided  for  in  ^,i**f°Ti„.^                            sas  ooo  ooo  ^*",  '\  ^"fi  ^^•^,^\.'^°\^''f'  ^ 

the  pending  foreign  assistance  and  re-     ^1;^.!?^.^ SS"^'^  resolution  there  is  $1222  miUion  for  eco- 

lated   programs   appropriation  biU   for  ^?';or"S>S^--oii-„«oii::.\  S^iSS  f^^Lt^^'^f^^ '^t^'^  £,^. 

1973.  Whenever  the  rate  for  operations                                                     .  the  foreign  aid  items,  military  or  other- 

as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  different  from  ^^^  ,                                  ...  ,„  ...  wise,  and  it  covers  the  intematiwial  in- 

that  contained  in  the  House  bill,  the  rate              ^°*"   4i8,380.ooo  stltuUons.  It  covers  everything  that  the 

shall  not  exceed  the  lower  rate.  Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  foreign  aid  bill  generally  treats  of,  the 

Special  provision,  however,  has  had  to  the  last  word.  Export-Import  Bank  and  others. 

be  made  for  certain  programs  which  were  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman  Mr.  FRASER.  My  question  is.  Why  is 

not  Included,  pending  authorization,  in  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shrivdi).  there  not  a  regular  appropriation  with 

the  Senate  version  of  the  appropriation  Mr.    SHRTVER.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a  respect  to  those  economic  assistance  au- 

bill.  These  include  refugee  relief  assist-  ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub-  thorizati<His  which  were  enacted  into  law 
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and  are  still  in  force  and  are  in  force 
throughout  all  of  fiscal  year  1973? 

Mr  MAHON.  Why  did  we  not  have  a 
c*Dftrate  appropriation  bUl  for  economic 
!dd  omitting  the  other  Items  in  Uie  bill? 
Weil  it  was  not  thought  this  was  the 
t^v  'to  approach  this  situation.  In  the 
^w  of  the  fact  that  the  autiiorizing 
committees  were  not  able  to  come  to  an 
aereement  on  the  bill,  while  they  passed 
an  authorization  blU  in  the  Senate  which 
was  not  too  satisfactory  -xnd  we  passed 
an  authorization  bUl  in  the  House,  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  House  and  the 
Senate  authorizing  committees  to  get  to- 
gether, and  so  this  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  imder  the  circum- 
stances. Xi        i      T 

Mr.  FRASER.  My  next  quesUon  is.  Is 
the  amount  provided  for  in  the  economic 
assistance  here,  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, in  excess  of  that  which  was  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1973  last  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  In  excess  of  what 
was  provided  in  fiscal  year  1972  but  ii 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

It  Is  below  the  figure.  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  figure  in  my  head. 

Mr  FRASER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  Joint  resolution 
to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  mi  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas  163.  nays  73.  not  voting  195, 

as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  461] 

YEAS— 163 


Adams 

Addabbo 

ArendB 

Ashley 

Ajplnall 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Bergland 

Belts 

Biesusr 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bow 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  V». 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Burton 

cxvin- 


Carlson 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conable 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Danlelson 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calll. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esbleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 


Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUllamrD. 
Porsythe 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Oettys 
Oonzalez 
Orasso 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Gubaer 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hatha  wmy 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 


Karth 
Kemp 
King 
Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long.  Ud. 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McDads 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKerttt 

McKlnnsy 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Matblas.  Oallf . 

MazBoll 

Meeds 

MUls.  Ark. 

MUU,  Md. 

Mlnish 

Mink 


Andrews,  Ala. 
Archer 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Brlnkley 
Carter 

Clawson,  I3el 
Cleyeland 
Corner 
Colmer 
Conover 
Conyen 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Oaydos 
Goodllng 
Orlflln 
Hagan 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 


Moorhead 

Uosber 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Paaanan 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

RoblBon.  N.Y. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

NATS— 73 

HArsba 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

K&stenmeler 

Kasen 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

Mathls.O». 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

MUler.  Ohio 

MltcheU 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 

Obey 

Pettis 


Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Bchneebell 

Scbwengel 

Shrtver 

Slkes 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Calif. 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Ware 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
wmiams 
WUsoQ.  Bob 
Tates 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

R*rlck 

Reuss 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Spence 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tleman 

Wampler 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTINO— 196 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Alexander 

Anderaon. 

Calif. 
Anderaon.  lU. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Baker 
Baring 
Begich 
BeU 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Elan  ton 
Boland 
BolUng 
Brasco 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
CabMl 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Celler 
CbappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 

CalUna.m. 
ColUns,  Tex. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Curl  In 
Daniels,  NJ. 


Davis.  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Delluma 

Denholm 

Derwlnakl 

Deylne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford,  Qerald  R. 

Fountain 

F^enzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Oaliaanakls 

Gallagher 

Oarmata 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Qoldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

onfflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

HUllS 


Horton 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Icbord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McCormack 

MoCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 


MaUllard 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Patm&n 

PeUy 

Peyser 

Plmle 

Podell 

Prtoe.  Te». 

Pryor,  Ark. 


Puclnskl 

PurceU 

QulUen 

RandaU 

RoberU 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowakl 

Roxish 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schmlts 

Soott 

Sebellus 


Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slsk 

SkubltB 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger.  Arte. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcoll 

Terry 

Thcunpaon,  Oa. 

Thompeon,  N.J. 


Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

UdaU 

Van  Deer  Un 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Whltehurat 

WJdnaU 

Wiggins 

Wtnn 

Wolfl 

Wright 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Tstron 

Zwach 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunslo  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jeraey  with  Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderaon  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Roonev  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cont«. 

Mr.  RoetenkowBkl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  T&l- 
cott. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Etorton. 

Mr.  Bblfriey  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Orovar. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  MallllArd. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Btratton  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendaU. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  OaUagher. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Begich  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Panxisyl- 
vanla. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  MT.  Michel. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnols  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr,  Olalmo  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wtoconsln. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Ro\iah  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Frenrel. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Oold water. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Whltehurat. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  OabeU  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Keating. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Hlllis. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Bakar. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  Bvu-llson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  wltti  Mr. 
Scherle. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr  McClure. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  vrtth  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr  CoUlns  of  Texaa. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mia.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Lilnk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tort. 
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Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr  Rousaelot.  { 

Mr.  Huina  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Biak  with  Mr  Plmle. 

Mr.  U<U11  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  D«nlel8  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  wtlh  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr  Springer. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr  Waldle  with  Mr.  Stelger  oX  Arizona. 

Mr.  Bungate  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Scbmltz. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Abbltt. 

Mr.  Jonee  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Kluczynskt  with  Mr.  Symlngrton. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  tdi.  Patman. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Oarmatz. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  CallXomU. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Oray. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  RandaU  with  Mr.  Hoy. 

Mr.  Abemetby  with  Mr.  Abouresk. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Curlln. 

Mr.  CX>lUns  of  IlllnoU  with  Mrs.  Qrlfflths. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  aibbons  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  long  of  Maryland. 

Messrs.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
DENT.  MAZZOLI.  and  WHITE  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  LATTA  and  COLLIER  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
tables  and  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorised to  declare  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  a  recess  shall  not 
extend  beyond  10:30  p.m.  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  18071)  to  amend  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  4  over  to 
and  Including  line  7  on  page  33  and  Inaert: 

Sxc.  a.  Section  3  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Aot  of  1066,  as 
amended,  la  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  'Congress 
further  declares  that  substantial  outmlgra- 
tlon  from  rural  to  urban  areas  is  aggravating 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  areas 
of  outmlgratlon  as  well  as  central  cities. 
National  economy  p>ollcy  should  anticipate 
and  take  Into  account  the  dislocation  of  jobs 
due  to  technological  change,  shifting  trade 
patterns,  environmental  adjustments,  and 
the  continuing  need  to  make  geographical 
adaptations  to  economic  problems." 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  101  ot  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1060,  as 
amended.  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  in  subsection  (a)(1)(D) 
the  words  "a  redevelopment"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "an",  and  by  striking  "401 
(a)  (6)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "107"; 
and 

(3)  by  strUUng  In  subsection  (c)  "a  proj- 
ect in  a  redevelopment  area  designated  as 
such  under  section  401(a)  (6)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "any  project,  Including  pzoj- 
ecta  In  an  area  designated  as  such  under 
section  107". 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1066,  as 
amended,  ts  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "pursuant  to"  the  words  "section 
106  or-. 

(c)  Section  105  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Aet  of  1066,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "title"  the  words  "(except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  107)";  (3)  by  striking  the 
words  "(800,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  Jvma  30,  1073,  and 
June  30,  1073.",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $650,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 
1973,  and  June  30.  1974.";  (3)  by  striking  In 
the  third  sentence  the  words  "years  ending 
June  30,  1073,  and  June  30,  1073,"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,";  (4)  by  striking  In  the 
third  sentence  the  words  "redevelopment" 
and  "as  such";  and  (6)  by  striking  In  the 
third  sentence  "401(a)  (6)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "107". 

(d)  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  106S.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title 
the  following  new  section: 

"rCrBI.IC     WORKS     IMPACT     PBOGRAM 

"Sic.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  designate  those  conununltles  or  neighbor- 
hoods (defined  without  regard  to  political  or 
other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  which  he 
determines  have  one  of  the  following 
conditions: 

"(1)  a  large  concentration  of  low-lnoome 
persons; 

"(3)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
mlgratlon; 

"(3)  substantial  unemployment;  or 

"(4)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  of 
unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  curtail- 
ment of  a  major  source  of  employment. 
No  area  designated  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  101  of  this  title.  No 
area  designated  under  this  section  shall  be 
eligible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
403(a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act.  Each  area  desig- 
nated under  this  section  shaU  be  known  as 
a   public   works   impact  area. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 


areas 


designated   under   thu 


this   title,   to 
section. 

"(c)  Areas  deslgiiated  under  thu  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  periodic  review  of  ellgi. 
bUlty  (but  at  least  annually)  and  the  Secre- 
tary  shall  terminate  the  designation  of  any 
such  area  whenever  It  no  longer  satisfies  the 
requirements   of   this  section. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $350,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  SO 
1974." 

S«c.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop, 
ment  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  "1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop, 
ment  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
words  "hereof"  the  following:  ",  except  that 
in  the  case  of  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
to  an  Indian  tribe  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  defray  up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  ex- 
pyenses";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  Federal. 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1063"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "title  33.  United  States  Code  '. 

lb)  Section  303  of  the  Public  Works  aad 
Economic  Development  Act,  as  amended,  is 
redesignated  as  section  303  and  Immediately 
foUowlng  section  301  a  new  section  302  is  in- 
serted as  follows: 

"Sis.  303.  In  the  case  of  a  vocational  train- 
ing faculty  constructed  with  a  direct  grant 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  for  the  operation  of 
such  facility.  Such  grants  may  be  made  for 
up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  operating  costs 
of  such  fsksllity  for  the  Initial  two  years  of 
operation  of  any  such  facility  constructed 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  or  for 
any  two-year  period  during  the  first  five 
years  of  operation  of  any  facility  constructed 
previously.  Not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  of  the  funds  authorized  In  section 
303  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  this  section." 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
June  30,  1973.",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"June  30,  1973,  and  June  30,  1974.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  401(a)(8)  of  the  Pub. 
Uc  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1066,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  u 
follows: 

"(0)  those  urban  and  rural  communities 
or  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard 
to  political  or  other  subdivisions  or  bound- 
aries) which  the  Secretary  determines  have 
one  of  the  following  conditions: 

"(A)  a  large  concentration  of  low-income 
persons; 

"(B)   substantial  unemployment:   or 

"(C)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
taUment  of  a  major  source  of  employment. 
No  redevelopment  sirea  established  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  eligible  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  403(a)(1)(B)  Of  this 
Act;". 

(b)  Section  403(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  u 
follows : 

"(D)  the  propoeed  district  has  a  district 
overaU  economic  development  program 
which — 

"  ( 1)  Includes  adequate  land  tise  and  trans- 
portatlon  planning; 

"(11)  contains  a  specific  program  for  dis- 
trict cooperation,  self-help,  and  public  in- 
vestment; 

"(111)  is  approved  by  each  affected  State  as 
consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
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(c)   subparagraph   (C)    of  section  403(a) 
(3)  of  the  PubUc  WortM  and  Ef^^o'^c  De- 


thereof  "1974" 

Sec.  0.  That  the  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pitals, Incorporated  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "corporation"),  a  nonprofit,  nonaec- 


^  iJirnimt    Act    of    1966,    as    amended.    Is      as  the  "corporation   ) ,  a  nonproni,  nonsec- 
I^d^  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end     tarlan  corporation  organired  under  the  laws 
J^f  and  addlr^the  flowing:   ";   Pro-     of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Is  hereby  relieved 
f)jfUd    That  no  area  designated  as  an  eco 
nomlc  development  center  under  the  provl 
slons  of  this  paragraph  shall  have  such  deslg 


nation  terminated  or  modified  due  to  an  in - 
cieaae  In  population." 

(d)  Section  403  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Eoonomlc  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide, 
in  accordance  with  the  appUcabls  require- 
ments of  thU  Act,  finanoUl  assistance,  to 
those  parts  of  an  economic  development  dis- 
trict which  are  not  within  a  redevelopment 
area  when  such  assistance  will  be  of  substan- 
tial direct  benefit  to  a  redevelopment  area 
within  such  district.  Such  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided  In  this 
Act  for  a  redevelopment  area,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  be  construed 
to  permit  such  parts  to  receive  the  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  grant  assistance  authortoed 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

(e)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
"1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 

Sic.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  505 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(0)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  subsection  ( b )  of  this  section  there  may 
be  expended  in  any  fiscal  year  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  authority  of  section  SCO 
(d)  of  this  title,  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
up  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  each  regional  com- 
mission." 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  609  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1066,  as  amended.  Is  redesig- 
nated as  paragraph  (d)(1). 

(2)  Redesignated  paragraph  (d)  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 609  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sen- 
tence the  words  'two-flscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1073,  to  be  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended, not  to  exceed  $306,000,000."  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended, $163,600,000.";  and  by  striking  out 
in  the  third  sentence  the  word  "authortea- 
tlon"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  609  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title,  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30.  1974,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  tar  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Four  Comers  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 


of  all  liabUlty  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $3,607,690,  together  with 
aU  Interest  accrued  thereon,  representing  the 
amount  owed  by  the  corporation  to  the 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  a  loan 
made  to  the  corporation  by  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  on  June  36.  1964, 
the  forgiveness  of  such  loan  being  necessary 
to  the  provision  of  needed  hospital  facilities 
in  the  Appalachian  region  of  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  28  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE    TO    BMALX    EKPLOTEBS" 

(b)  Section  28(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  Inunedlately  after  the 
subsection  designation,  by  striking  out  "(1) " 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A)"  and  by 
striking  out "  (3 )  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "(B)". 

(c)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 38  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs (3),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively. 

Sec.  11.  Section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responslbUltles  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  31  as  amended  regarding  ad- 
ditional asslstanoe  to  small  employers,  the 
Secretary  may  visit  the  workplace  of  any 
smaU  employer  which  has  twenty-five  or 
fewer  employeee  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
consultation  and  advice  for  such  employer. 
Such  visit  (A)  may  be  conducted  only  upon 
a  valid  request  of  an  employer  for  consulta- 
tion and  advice  at  the  workplace  on  the  in- 
terpretation or  appUcabUlty  of  standards  or 
on  possible  alternative  ways  of  complying 
with  applicable  standards,  and  (B)  shaU  be 
limited  to  the  matters  specified  In  the  re- 
quest affecting  conditions,  structures,  ma- 
chines, apparatus,  devices,  equipment,  or 
materials  In  the  workplace.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  evaluate  a  request  by  an  employer  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  and.  If  appropriate, 
may  provide  for  an  alternative  means  of 
affording  consultation  and  advice  other  than 
onslte  consultation. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  elimination  of  any 
hazards  disclosed  within  the  scope  of  the  on- 
site  consultation.  No  visit  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  inspec- 
tion or  Investigation  under  section  8  of  the 
Act  and  no  citations  shaU  be  issued  nor  shall 
any  clvU  penalties  be  propoeed  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  such  visit,  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shaU  affect  In  any  man- 
ner any  provision  of  this  Act  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  eliminate  Imminent  dangers. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  there  Is  authcff- 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $i.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  $l.600X>00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1976. 

"(0)  (1)  When,  In  the  course  of  any  visit 
carried  on  under  subsection  (b) ,  there  is  dis- 
covered an  apparent  serious  violation  (as  de- 


fined In  section  17(k) )  ot  the  requirements 
of  section  6.  of  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
promulgated  pxirsuant  to  section  6.  or  of 
any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  Issue  a  written  notice 
to  the  employer  describing  with  particularity 
the  nature  of  the  violation,  and  the  action 
which  must  be  taken  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  specified  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  abatement  of  the  violation.  Within  such 
reasonable  period  of  time  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  the  employer  shall  certify  that  he 
has  compiled  with  the  abatement  Instruc- 
tions. Where  an  employer  faUs  to  make  the 
certification  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence within  the  prescribed  period,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  without  further  notice,  conduct 
an  Inspection  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  a  subsequent  Inspec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shaU  take  into  considera- 
tion any  Information  obtained  during  the 
consultation  visit  of  that  workplace  In  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  an  alleged  violation  and 
the  amount  of  the  penalties  to  be  proposed. 
If  any.  The  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  give 
consultation  and  advice  regarding  any  spe- 
cific matter  during  the  consultation  visit 
shaU  not  preclude  the  issuance  of  appropri- 
ate citations  and  propoeed  penalties  with 
respect  to  that  matter. 

"(d)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulatlozxs 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  separation 
of  functions  between  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  who  conduct  visits  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  who  conduct  Inspections 
or  Investigations  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  13.  Section  31  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
'adding  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  small  employers  the  Secretary  may 
conduct  onslte  consultations  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  38." 

Sac.  13.  The  previous  three  ssotlons  take 
effect  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  their 
enactment. 

Ssc.  14.  The  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1988  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 
"TITLK  Vn — ZNVIBONMENTAL  EFFECTS 
"Sec.  801.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shaU  on  his 
own  motion  or  not  later  than  thirty  days 
from  the  date  he  reoslves  a  vtrltten  request  of 
an  employee  of  an  affected  plant  or  Industry, 
or  his  representative.  Initiate  an  Investigation 
of  any  employntent  loss  or  aUeged  employ- 
ment loss  which  results  or  may  result  from 
the  Issuance  of  a  standard  or  order  under  ths 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  or  any  other  Federal  law  hav- 
ing for  its  primary  purpose  the  improvement 
of  environmental  qtiaUty. 

"(3)  Such  an  Investigation  shaU  Include 
an  evaluation  of  the  action  necessary  for 
compliance,  the  costs  of  compliance,  the  so- 
cial or  external  costs  of  noncompliance,  the 
extent  to  which  the  community  would  be  dis- 
located by  such  an  employment  loss,  possible 
alternatives  to  the  employment  loss  and  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  particular  fa- 
culty involved  and  Its  owner  or  operator. 
Including  present  profitabUity  or  marginal 
economic   position. 

"(3)  Whenever  feasible,  such  Investigation 
shall  conomenoe  six  months  In  advance  ot 
any  anticipated  employment  loss,  or  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  In  any  event,  such 
investigation  ahaU  begin  within  ten  days 
of  any  allegation  of  employment  loss  due 
to  the  enforcement  of  an  order  or  standard 
for  the  protection  of  environmental  quality 
which  the  Administrator  Is  requested  to 
Investigate   by  any   person. 

"  (4)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  any  In- 
vestlgatlon  under  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator   may    issue    subpenas    for    the    at- 
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tendaxic«  and  testimony  of  wltoMMS  and  tb* 
production  of  relevant  papers,  boolM,  and 
Jociunenta,  and  he  may  admlalater  oatha. 
YttnoMtw  summoned  shall  be  paid  tbe 
same  feee  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wtt- 
neesee  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena  served  upon  any  person  under  thla 
section,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  per- 
son Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  United  States 
and  after  notice  to  such  person,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  before 
the  Administrator  to  appear  and  produce 
papers,  boola,  and  documents  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  both,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  ooxirt  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"f5)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  com- 
mercial or  Indxistrlal  facility  seeking  as- 
sistance under  section  802  of  this  Act  or 
alleging  that  an  employment  loss  at  any 
facility  under  his  control  will  result  from 
the  enforcement  of  an  order  or  standard  for 
the  protection  of  environmental  quality, 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  within 
thlrtv  days  a  report  dlscloemg: 

"(A)  the  nature  of  the  enforcement  action; 

"(B)  hl«  plana  to  comply,  Including  a 
description  of  the  technology  necessary  for 
compliance  and  Its  ooet; 

"(C)  the  extent  of  potential  employment 
loss: 

"(D)  alternatives  to  the  potential  employ- 
ment loss; 

"(TS)  his  plans  to  alleviate  the  effect  of 
the  potential  employment  loss  on  the  Indi- 
viduals and  communities  Involved; 

"(F)  the  economic  circumstances  of  the 
affected  facility,  Including  present  profitabil- 
ity or  marglnallty.  and  future  investment 
plans  In  the  absence  of  such  enforcement; 
and 

"(O)  the  economic  circumstances  of  his 
total  enterprises  (Including  dMnestlc  and 
foreign  subsldlartee  or  parent  corporations) . 
Including  present  profitability,  market  (and 
smy  changes  in  market  patterns) .  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition,  changes  In  the  avail- 
ability of  transportation,  opportunity  for 
transfer  personnel,  capitalization,  and  capi- 
tal availability,  and  future  Investment  plans 
In  the  absence  of  such  enforcement. 

"(6)  Such  Investigation  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  a  report  of  employment  loss  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  later 
than  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  Initia- 
tion of  iDveetlgatlon.  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
upon  receipt  of  such  report,  shall  certify  as 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  such  standard  or 
order  all  employees  who  are  unemployed  ■■ 
a  result  of  such  standard  or  order  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Administrator  has  con- 
ducted an  Investigation  under  this  subsec- 
tion. An  Individual  to  be  eligible  for  certlflca* 
tlon  for  assistance  under  this  section  shall 
have  had  in  the  seventy-eight  weeks  Immedi- 
ately preceding;  his  unemployment  at  least 
twenty-six  weeks  of  employment  In  the  plant 
or  Industry  affected. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  auti.jrlzed  to  pro- 
vide to  any  mdlvldual  oertlfied  as  unem- 
ployed under  subsection  (a)  unemployment 
compensation.  Such  unemployment  compen- 
sation shall  equal  60  per  centum  of  tbe  In- 
dividual's former  weekly  wage  or  the  maxi- 
mum payable  to  him  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  State  In  which 
his  employment  loss  occurs,  whichever  Is  tbe 
greater  amount,  except  that  no  such  Individ- 
ual shall  be  paid  more  than  the  highest 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  Individual  by  any  State  under 
any  unemployment  compensation  law  other 
than  this  section.  Suob  unemployment  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  so  long  aa  such  In- 
dividual Is  unemployed  or  until  be  retires 
from  the  labor  foros,  irtilcbever  period  Is  the 
lesser,  except  that  no  unamploymMit  com- 


pensation shall  be  paid  to  any  Individual 
under  this  subsection  for  a  period  of  more 
than  seventy-eight  weeks. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  certified  under  this  sec- 
tion as  unemployed  who,  as  a  result  of  finan- 
cial hardship  caused  by  such  vmemployment 
has  received  vmrltten  notice  of  dispossession 
or  eviction  from  his  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mort- 
gage or  Uen,  cancellation  of  any  contract  or 
sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease,  entered  Into 
prior  to  such  unemployment.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  provided  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year  or  for  the  duration  of  the  jjertod  oJ 
financial  hardship,  whichever  is  lesser. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  l»  authorized  to  pro- 
vide reemployment  assistance  services  under 
other  laws  to  Individuals  who  are  certified 
under  this  section  as  unemployed. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
the  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  of 
any  Individual  ( Including  his  family  and  his 
household  effects)  oertlfied  under  this  sec- 
tion as  imemployed  who  Is  unable  to  find 
employment  at  reasonable  distance  from  his 
principal  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of 
such  unemployment  sind  who  finds  employ- 
ment beyond  such  distance. 

"(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  carrying 
out  this  section. 

"(g)(1)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  In 
any  other  way  discriminate  against  or  cause 
to  be  discharged  or  discriminated  against 
any  employee  or  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  employees  of  any  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial facility  at  which  employment  may 
be  reduced  due  to,  or  alleged  to  be  due  to. 
the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  standard  for 
the  protection  of  environmental  q\iality,  ( 1 ) 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  employee  or 
representative  has  filed.  Instituted,  or  caxised 
to  be  filed  or  Instituted  any  proceeding  un- 
der this  title,  has  provided  information  con- 
oeming  any  matter  within  the  scope  of  this 
title,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify 
In  any  proceeding  resulting  from  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  In 
this  title,  or  (2)  In  any  case  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  determined  an  employment 
loss  to  be  unjustified. 

"(2)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  tias  been  dis- 
charged or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  al- 
leged discharge  or  discrimination.  A  copy  of 
the  application  shall  be  sent  to  such  person 
who  shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  Investigation 
shall  cause  such  investigation  to  be  made 
shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  at  the  request  of  any  party  to  en- 
able tbe  parties  to  present  information  re- 
lating to  such  violation.  The  parties  shall 
be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving 
tbe  report  of  such  investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  findings  of  fact. 
If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did  occur,  he 
shall  Issue  a  decision.  Incorporating  an  order 
therein,  requiring  the  person  committing 
such  violation  to  take  such  affirmative  action 
to  abate  the  violation  as  tbe  Secretary  of 
Labor  deems  appropriate.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of 
the  employee  or  representative  of  employees 
to  his  former  position  with  compensation.  If 
he  finds  that  there  was  no  such  violation,  he 
shall  issue  an  order  denying  the  application. 
Such  order  Issued  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  subsection  shall   be  subject  to 


Judicial  review.  Violations  by  any  person  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  or  such  an 
order  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  per 
day  of  violation. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under 
this  section,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant, 
a  Slim  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  (Including  the  attorney's 
fees)  as  determtoed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  sp. 
plicant  for,  or  In  connection  with,  the  in- 
stitution and  prosecution  of  such  proceed- 
ings, shall  be  assessed  against  the  person 
committing  the  violation. 

"POLLUTION    CONXaOL    FAdLITIXS    LOANS 

"Ssc.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaMl 
to  make  loans  (which  for  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  include  participations  in 
loans)  to  aid  In  financing  any  project  In  ths 
United  States  for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  alteration  of  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities (including  machinery  and  equip, 
ment)  for  industrial  or  commercial  usage. 

"(b)  Financial  asslstancs  under  this  b«o« 
tlon  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  u 
ths  Secretary  determines,  subject,  however, 
to  tbe  following  rsstrlotlons  and  limitations: 
"(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not 
bs  extended  to  assist  establishments  relocat- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to 
another  or  to  assist  subcontractors  whow 
purpose  Is  to  divest,  or  whose  economic  suc- 
cess Is  dependent  upon  divesting,  other  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  of  contracts  then- 
tofore  customarily  performed  by  them;  ex- 
cept that  such  limitations  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  business  entity  through 
the  establishment  of  a  new  branch,  afllllate, 
or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not  result  In  an 
Increase  In  unemployment  of  the  area  of 
original  location  or  In  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  bellen 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  opteratlons  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  Iocs- 
tlon  or  In  any  other  area  where  It  conducts 
such  operations. 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants  both  private  and  public 
(Including  Indian  tribes),  which  have  been 
ai^roved  for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  State  or  p>olltlcal  sub- 
division thereof  in  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  Is  located,  and  which  agency  or 
instrumentality  is  directly  concerned  witii 
problems  of  economic  development  in  sucb 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
certified  by  such  agency  or  Instrumentality 
as  requiring  the  lotui  successfully  to  remain 
in  operation. 

"(3)  No  loan  shall  be  ntade  under  this 
section  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agenclei 
on  terms  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administrator  wiU  pwrmlt  compliance  wltb 
such  an  order  or  standard,  and  unless  tbe 
Administrator  finds  that  funds  necessary  for 
compliance  are  not  available  from  within  tbe 
corporate  structure  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  tbe  affected  facility,  or  from  any  domestic 
or  foreign  subsidiary  or  parent  corporation 
and  unless  It  Is  determined  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

"(4)  Subject  to  section  701(5)  of  this  Act, 
no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years. 

"(5)  Loans  made  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
p)er  annima. 

"(6)  Loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  tbe  applicant  (excluding  all  other 
Federal  aid  In  connection  with  such  poU<»- 
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uon  control   faclUUes)    of   acquiring,   con- 
Itfuctlng,  or  altering  the  poUutlon  control 

^"^T  The    poUutlon    control    faculty    for 
which  a  loan  Is  requested  must  be— 

"(A)  a  faculty  or  equipment  used,  or 

"(B)  a  modifioaUon  of  methods,  processes, 
or  ooeratlons  where  the  primary  purpose  of 
,uch  modification  U  to  abate  or  control 
v«ter  or  atmospheric  pc^uUon  or  contami- 
nation by  removing,  altering,  recycling,  dls- 
pMlng,  or  storing  of  poUutants,  contanxl- 
nants,  wastes,  or  heat  and  which— 

"(1)  the  State  certifying  authority  baying 
lurlsdlctlon  with  respect  to  such  faculty  has 
certified  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Knvlion- 
menWl  ProtecUon  Agency  as  having  been  ac- 
quired, constructed,  or  altered  In  conformity 
with  SUte  requlremenU  for  abatement  or 
control  of  water  or  atmospheric  poUuUon  or 
contamination;  or 

"(U)  the  Administrator  of  the  Knylion- 
mental  Protection  Agency  has  csrtllUd  to  tbs 
Secretary — 

"(aa)  as  being  In  compliance  with  the  ap- 
pUcable  regiUatlons  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  of  aU  other  Fsderal 
oMncles,  and 

"(bb)  as  being  In  furtherance  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  UiUted  States  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  In  ths  prevention  and- 
abatement  of  water  poUution  under  the 
IWeral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or  in 
tbe  prevention  and  abatement  of  atmospheric 
poUutlon  and  contamination  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  tbe  term 
SUte  certifying  authority'  means.  In  tbe 
case  of  water  poUutlon,  tbe  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  aa  defined  in  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutlon  Centred  Act  and.  In  the 
case  of  air  poUutlon,  the  air  poUutlon  control 
agency  as  defined  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
term  'State  certifying  autbortty*  includes 
any  IntersUte  agency  authorized  to  act  In 
place  of  a  certifying  authority  of  the  State. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per 
flical  year  for  tbe  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  June  30,  1974,  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  Who  objected? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
PennsylTanla  (Mr.  Qatdos). 


TO  AMEND  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1166)  providing  for  concurring  the 
Senate  amendmmt  to  HJl.  16071,  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Econocnlc 
Development  Act  of  1969,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  1186 

Retolved,  That  Inunedlately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bUl  (HH. 
19071)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Sewiomlc  Development  Act  of  196B,  together 
with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  be,  and 
tbe  same  Is  hereby,  taken  from  tbe  Opssk- 
er'B  table  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  agreed  to 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

Sxc.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Eloonomlc  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amendsd,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  foUoiwlng  sentence:  "Congress 
further  declares  that  substantial  outmlgra- 
Uon  from  rural  to  urban  areas  Is  aggravat- 
ing the  economic  and  social  coodltlona  of 
areas  of  outmlgratlon  as  weU  aa  central  cit- 
ies. National  economy  policy  should  antici- 
pate and  take  into  account  the  dislocation  of 
Jobs  due  to  technological  change,  shifting 
trade  patterns,  environmental  adjustments, 
and  the  continuing  need  to  maks  geographi- 
cal adaptations  to  economic  problems." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  101  of  ths  Public 
Works  and  Koonomlc  Development  Aot  ot 
1966,  as  amended,  ia  amended 

(1)  by  striking  In  subsection  (a)(1)(D) 
tbe  words  "a  redevelopment "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  tbsreof  "an",  ard  by  striking  "401(a) 
(6)"  and  Inssrting  In  Ueu  tbsreof  "107"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  in  subsection  (c)  "a  proj- 
ect In  a  redevelopment  area  designated  as 
such  under  section  401(a)  (b)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "any  project.  Including  proj- 
ects In  an  arsa  designated  as  such  under 
section  107". 

(b)  Seotlon  104  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  196B,  as 
amended,  ia  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "pursuant  to"  tbe  words  "section  106 
of". 

(f)  Seotloa  106  of  tbe  Public  Works  and 
Eoonomio  Development  Act  oC  IBM,  as 
»^pv»iwVm«  Is  amendsd  (1)  by  Inssrting  after 
the  word  "tltls"  tbe  words  "(skoept  as  pro- 
vided in  seotton  107)";  (2)  by  striking  tbe 
words  "$800,000,000  psr  fisoal  year  for  tbe 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June 
30,  1973.",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "$800,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $560,000,000  per  fis- 
cal year  for  the  fisoal  years  ending  Juns  30, 
1973,  and  June  30,  1974";  (3)  by  striking 
In  the  third  sentence  tbe  words  "years  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  June  30,  1973."  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "year 
ending  June  30,  1972.";  (4)  by  striking  In 
the  third  sentence  the  words  "redevelop- 
ment" and  "as  such";  and  (6)  by  striking  In 
tbe  third  sentence  "401(a)(6)"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "107". 

(d)  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
title  tbe  following  new  section : 

"ruXLIC  WOUCS  IICPACT  PBOOHAM 

"S«c.  107.  (a)  TTie  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  designate  those  communities  or  neighbor- 
hoods (defined  without  regard  to  political 
or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  which 
he  determines  have  one  of  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

"(1)  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons; 

"(2)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
mlgratlon; 

"(3)   substantial    unemployment;    or 

"(4)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
taUment  of  a  major  source  of  employment. 

No  area  designated  under  this  ssotlon  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  requlreoosnts  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  101  of  this  title.  No 
area  designated  under  this  section  shaU  be 
eligible  to  meet  ths  requirements  of  section 
403(a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act.  Each  area  desig- 
nated under  this  section  shall  be  known  as 
a  public  works  Inapaet  area. 

"(b)  IliB  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
granta,  in  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  areas  designated  imder  this 
section. 

"(c)  Areas  designated  under  this  section 
shaU  be  subject  to  a  periodic  review  of  eligi- 


bility (but  at  least  annuaUy)  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  terminate  the  designation  of 
any  such  area  whenever  It  no  longer  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974." 

Sbc.  4.  SubsscUon  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1974". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "hereof"  ths  foUowlng:  ",  except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
to  an  Indian  tribe  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  defray  up  to  100  per  centum  ot  such 
expenses";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  tbe  words  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1962"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "title  23,  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
redesignated  aa  section  303  and  Immediately 
following  section  301  a  new  section  302  is 
inserted  as  follows : 

"Sxc.  302.  In  the  case  of  a  vocational  train- 
ing faculty  constructed  wltb  a  direct  grant 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  tbe  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  maks  grants  for  tbe  opsra- 
tlon  of  such  faculty.  Such  granu  may 
be  made  for  up  to  76  per  centum  of  tbe 
operating  costs  of  such  faculty  for  tbe  initial 
two  years  of  operation  of  any  such  faculty 
constructed  after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion or  for  any  two-year  period  during  tbe 
first  five  years  of  operation  of  any  facUlty 
constructed  previously.  Not  to  exceed  $16,- 
000,000  per  fiscal  year  of  the  funds  authorlzsd 
In  section  303  of  this  title  shaU  be  available 
to  carry  out  this  section." 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
June  30,  1973.",  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 
•June  80,  1973,  and  June  30,  1974.". 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Section  401(a)  (6)  of  tbe  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1986,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

" (6)  those  urban  and  rural  commuuitles  or 
neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries) 
which  ths  Secretary  determines  have  one  of 
tbe  foUowlng  conditions: 

"(A)  a  large  concentration  of  low -Income 
persons; 

"(B)    subsbuitial  unemployment:   or 

"(C)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment. 
No  redevelopment  area  established  under 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  eligible  to  meet  tbe 
requirements  of  section  403  (a)(1)(B)  of 
this  Act;". 

(b)  Section  408(a)(1)(B)  of  tbe  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1986  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two  or 
more  redevelopment  areas"  and  Inserting  in 
llau  thereof  "at  least  one  redevelopment 
area". 

(c)  Section  403(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  EconcMnic  Development  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(D)  tbe  propoeed  district  has  a  district 
overaU  economic  developmeiu  program 
which — 

"(1)  Includes  adequate  land  use  and  trans- 
portation planning; 

"(11)  contains  a  specific  program  for  dis- 
trict cooperation,  s^-belp,  and  pubUc  in- 
vestment: 

"(Ui)  Is  approved  by  each  affected  Stats 
as  consistent  with  tbe  goals  and  obJecttTSs 
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of  Mcb  applicable  St«t«  plan  and  any  over* 
all  State  economic  development  program; 
•'(Iv)  U  approved  by  Uie  Secretary;  and 
"(V)  provldee  that  a  copy  be  furnuiied  to 
tbe  appropriate  regional  commission  eetab- 
llahed  under  title  V  of  tHU  Act  if  any  part 
of  such  proposed  district  la  within  aucb  a  re- 
glon,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission established  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  194Sfi  if  any 
part  of  such  proposed  district  U  within  the 
Appalachian  region; ". 

(d)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  40S(a) 
(3)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Bconomlo  De- 
velopment Act  of  10«S,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following:  ";  Proviasd,  That 
no  area  designated  as  an  economic  develop- 
ment center  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shaU  have  such  designation  ter- 
minated or  modified  due  to  an  Increase  in 
population.'". 

re  I  Section  403  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide. In  accordance  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  financial  assistance. 
to  those  parts  of  an  economic  development 
district  which  are  not  within  a  redevelop- 
ment area  when  such  assistance  will  be  of 
substantial  direct  benefit  to  a  redevelopment 
area  within  such  district.  Such  financial  as- 
sistance shaU  be  provided  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided 
In  this  Act  for  a  redevelopment  area,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  stibsectlon  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  such  parts  to  receive  the 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  grant  asslatance 
authortzed  In  paragraph  (4)  of  subeectlon 
(a)  of  thlB  section. 

(J)  In  addition  to  technical  assistance 
under  section  301  (a)  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  an  eco- 
nomic development  district  to  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  planning  expenses,  of  such  district.  In 
any  case  where  the  designation  of  an  mo- 
nomic  development  district  Is  terminated 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  before 
the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  designation  of  such 
district,  grants  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  such  additional  time  as  may  be 
neceesary  to  Insure  that  such  former  dis- 
trict wUl  receive  administrative  and  planning 
granU  dxirlng  such  five-year  period.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  such  expenses,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  consideration  of  aU  contributions 
both  In  cash  and  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  Limited  to  space,  equipment, 
and  services.  Where  practicable,  planning 
grants  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  In  conjunction  with  other  available 
planning  grants,  such  as  urban  planning 
grants,  authorised  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  as  amended,  and  highway  planning 
and  research  grants  authorized  by  title  23, 
Umted  States  Code,  to  assure  adequate  and 
effective  planning  and  economical  use  of 
funds.  For  the  porpoese  of  this  subsection 
there  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  (20.000.000  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
June  30.  1974." 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  at  1966.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•1974". 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Subeectlon  (e)  of  section  505 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  ■■  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"re)  m  carrying  ont  subsectton  (a)(1) 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  there  may 
be  expended  In  any  fiace'.  year,  out  of  ftutds 
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appropriated  under  authmlty  of  section  500 
(d)  of  this  title,  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
up  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  each  regional  com- 
mlBslon." 

(b)  (1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of 
the  Publlo  Works  and  ■oonomlo  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Is  redesignated 
OS  paragraph  (d)  (1). 

(2)  Eledeeignated  paragraph  (d)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 509  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "two- fiscal -year  period  ending 
June  30,  1973,  to  be  available  until  expended 
not  to  exceed  MOe.OOO.OOO."  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  'fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  $152,500,- 
000.";  and  by  striking  out  in  the  third  sen- 
tence the  word  "authorization"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of  the 
Publlo  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title,  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
June  30,  1974.  not  to  exceed  tlOO.000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  •100,000.000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Pour  Comers  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  1100.000.000  per 
ascal  year  for  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  not  to  exceed  tlOO. 000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion, not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  T7pper  Qreat  Lakes  Regional  Gpm- 
mlsslon.  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  regional  commission  which 
does  not  have  a  comprehensive  long-range 
economic  plan  approved  under  section  503(a) 
(2)  of  this  Act." 

Sic.  8.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6.  1970, 
as  amended  (PubUc  Law  91-304) .  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1974". 

Sac.  9.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Hospi- 
tals, Incorporated  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "corporation"),  a  nonprofit,  nonaec- 
terlan  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  aU  UabUlty  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $3,807,590.  together  with 
aU  Interest  accrued  thereon,  representing  the 
amount  owed  by  the  corporation  to  the 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  a  loan 
made  to  the  corporation  by  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  on  June  28,  1964, 
the  forgiveness  of  such  loan  being  necessary 
to  the  provision  of  needed  hospital  faculties 
In  the  Appalachian  region  of  Kentucky. 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

Sbc.  10.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  fcAlowlng  new 
Utle: 

"TITLB  VIII— ENVTRONMBNTAL  EFFECTS 
"Ssc.  801.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  on 
his  own  motion  or  not  later  than  thirty  days 
from  the  date  he  receivee  a  written  request 
of  an  employee  of  an  affected  plant  or  in- 
dustry, or  his  representative,  Initiate  an  In- 
vestigation of  any  employment  loss  or  al- 
leged employment  loss  which  results  or  may 
result  from  the  Issuance  of  a  standard  or 
order  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  any  other 
Federal  law  having  for  Its  primary  purpose 
the  improvement  of  environmental  quality. 
"(2)  Such  an  Investigation  sbaU  include 
an  evaliiatlon  of  the  action  necessary  for 
compliance,  the  costs  of  oompllanoe,  the 
social  or  external  costs  of  noncompliance, 
the  extent  to  which  the  community  would 
be  dislocated  by  such  an  employment  loss, 
possible  alternatives  to  the  employment  loss 
and  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  par- 


ticular faculty  Involved  and  its  owner  «. 
operator.  Including  preeent  profltabilltv  Z 
marginal  economic  position.  " 

"(3)  Whenever  feasible,  such  Investteatlm. 
shaU  commence  six  months  in  advance  oj  aw 
anticipated  employment  loss,  or  at  the  m^ 
Uest  possible  time.  In  any  event  such  in" 
vestlgatlon  shaU  begin  within  ten  days  of  ^* 
aUegatlon  of  employment  loss  due  to  the  en. 
forcement  of  an  order  or  standard  for  the  nml 
taction  of  envlronmenUl  quality  whlch^ 
Admlnutrator  Is  requested  to  Investigate  hr 
any  person.  *^  "^ 

"(4)  For  the  purpoee  of  assisting  in  anv 
investigation  under  this  section,  the  Adminii 
trator  may  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc 
tlon  of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docul 
ments,  and  he  may  administer  oaths  wit- 
nesses summoned  shaU  be  paid  the  same  fee* 
and  mUeage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  SUtse.  In  case  of  con- 
timiacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served 
upon  any  perwai  under  this  section,  the  dis- 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dls- 
trict  In  which  such  person  is  foimd  or  resides 
or  transacts  bTislness.  upon  application  by  tht 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  per- 
son, ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  otdar 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  before  the  Administrator  to  ap- 
pear and  produce  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments  before  the  Administrator,  or  both,  and 
any  faUure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(5)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  oom- 
merleal  or  industrial  faculty  seeking  assist- 
ance under  section  802  of  thU  Act  or  aUag- 
ing  that  an  emplojrment  loss  at  any  facUlty 
under  his  control  wiU  restUt  from  the  en- 
forcement of  an  order  or  standard  for  ths 
protection  of  environmental  quality,  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  within  thirty 
days  a  report  disclosing : 

"  (A)  the  nature  of  the  enforoement  actltHi; 

"(B)  his  plana  to  comply,  including  a  ds^ 
scrlptlon  of  the  technology  necessary  for  cran- 
pllance  and  its  cost; 

"(C)  the  extent  of  potential  employment 
loes; 

"(D)  alternatives  to  the  potential  employ- 
ment loss; 

"(K)  his  plans  to  aUevlate  the  effect  of 
the  potential  employment  loes  on  the  Indi- 
viduals and  communities  Involved; 

"(F)  the  economic  oiroumstaccee  of  the 
affected  faculty,  including  present  profitabil- 
ity or  marglnallty,  and  fut\ire  inveetment 
plans  in  the  absence  of  such  enforcement; 
and 

"(Q)  the  economic  circumstances  of  hU 
total  enterprises  (Including  domestic  and  for- 
eign subsidiaries  or  parent  corporations) ,  in- 
cluding present  profitability,  market  (and 
any  changes  In,  market  patterns) ,  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition,  changes  In  the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  transportation,  opportunity  for 
transfer  perso:anel,  capitalization,  and  capital 
avaUabUlty,  and  future  Investment  plans  In 
the  absence  of  such  enforcement. 

"(6)  Such  Investigation  shall  be  completed 
and  a  report  of  employment  loss  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  later  than  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  initiation  of 
Investigation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon 
receipt  of  such  report.  shaU  certify  as  unem- 
ployed  as  a  result  of  such  standard  or  order 
aU  employees  who  are  unemployed  as  a  rs- 
sxUt  of  such  standard  or  order  with  reapeet 
to  which  the  Administrator  has  conducted 
an  investigation  under  this  subsection.  An 
individual  to  be  eligible  for  certification  for 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  have  had 
In  the  seventy-eight  weeks  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  unemployment  at  least  twenty- 
six  weeks  of  employment  In  the  plant  or  in- 
dustry affected. 

"(b)   The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
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^rf.  to  any  mdivldual  certified  as  unem- 
Snved  under  subsection  (a)  unemployment 
^mnensatlon.  Such  unemploymant  oom- 
f^tl^shaU  equal  60  per  centum  of  the 
Kdual's  former  weekly  wage  or  the  maxl- 
mum  oayable  to  him  under  the  unemploy- 
"^  STrnpenw^tlon  law  of  the  SUte  in  which 
SI  employment  loss  ooouis.  whichever  U 
^  Kreater  amount,  except  that  no  such 
^vldual  shaU  be  paid  more  than  the  hlgh- 
^t  amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
nlvable  to  any  individual  by  any  State  un- 
Ser  any  unemployment  compensation  law 
other  than  this  section.  Such  unemploy- 
ment  compensation  shaU  be  paid  so  loug  as 
,uch  individual  Is  unemployed  or  untU  he 
retires  from  the  labor  force,  whichever  peri- 
od is  the  lesser,  except  that  no  unemploy- 
meut  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any  in- 
dividual under  this  subsection  for  a  period 
of  more  than  seventy-eight  weeks. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  a  temporary  basU  in  the 
form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or 
on  behalf  of  an  Individual  certified  under 
thU  section  as  unemployed  who.  as  a  result 
of  financial  hardship  caused  by  such  unem- 
oioyment  has  received  written  notice  of  dis- 
possession or  eviction  from  his  principal 
place  of  residence  by  rsason  of  foreclosure 
of  any  mortgage  or  Uen,  cancellation  of  any 
contract  or  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease, 
entered  Into  prior  to  such  unemployment. 
Such  assistance  ahaU  be  provided  lor  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration  of 
the  period  of  financial  hardship,  whichever 
Is  lesser. 

"(d)  Tnie  secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide reemployment  assistance  services  un- 
der other  laws  to  indllvduals  who  are  certi- 
fied under  this  sectton  as  unemployed. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
the  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  of  any 
individual  (Including  his  famUy  and  his 
household  effects)  certified  under  this  sec- 
tion as  unemployed  who  Is  unable  to  find 
employment  at  reasonable  distance  from  his 
principal  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of 
such  unemplojmient  and  who  finds  employ- 
ment beyond  such  distance. 

"(f)  There  U  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

"(g)(1)  No  person  ahaU  discharge  or  in 
any  other  way  discriminate  against  or  cause 
to  be  discharged  or  discriminated  against 
any  employee  or  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  employees  of  any  oonunercial  or 
industrial  faclUty  at  which  employment  may 
be  reduced  dtie  to.  or  alleged  to  be  due  to. 
the  enforoement  of  an  order  of  standard  for 
the  protection  of  environmental  quality, 
(1)  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  employee 
or  representative  has  filed,  instituted,  or 
caused  to  be  filed  or  instituted  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  title,  has  provided  informa- 
tion concerning  any  matter  within  the  scope 
of  this  title,  or  has  teetlfled  or  is  about  to 
testify  in  any  proceeding  resulting  from  the 
administration  or  enforoement  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  title,  or  (2)  in  any  case  where 
the  Administrator  has  determined  an  em- 
ployment loss  to  be  imJuBtifled. 

"(2)  Any  employee  or  a  repreeentative  of 
employees  who  bellevee  that  he  has  been 
discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subseoUon  may,  within  thirty  days 
alter  such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  a  review  of  su(*  aUeged 
discharge  or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the 
application  ahaU  be  sent  to  such  person  who 
shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Such  Inveetlgatlon  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  publlo  bearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  enable  the 
parties  to  prseent  Information  relating  to 
such  violation.  T3ie  parties  shall  be  given 
written  notice  of  the  time  and  pUoe  of  the 


hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing. Any  such  hearing  shaU  be  of  record  and 
ShaU  be  subject  to  section  5M  of  title  6  of 
the  United  Statee  Code.  Upon  receiving  the 
report  of  such  investigation,  ths  Secretary 
of  Labor  ahaU  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he 
finds  that  such  vlola^n  did  occur,  hs  shaU 
issue  a  decision,  inoorporatlng  an  order 
therein,  requiring  the  person  oommittlng 
such  violation  to  take  such  affirmative  action 
to  abate  the  violation  as  the  Secretary  of 
Latx>r  deems  appropriate,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of 
the  enqployee  or  representative  of  employeee 
to  his  fonnnr  position  with  oompensatlon. 
If  he  finds  that  there  was  no  such  violation, 
he  ShaU  issue  an  order  denying  the  applica- 
tion. Such  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Lab<M-  under  this  subsection  shaU  bs  subject 
to  Judicial  review.  Violations  by  any  person 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  Uils  subsection  or  such 
an  order  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000 
per  day  of  violation. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  order  U  issued  under 
thU  section,  at  the  requeet  of  the  applicant, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  aU 
coets  and  OTHonies  (including  the  attorney's 
fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by 
the  applicant  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
institution  and  prosecution  of  sueh  proceed- 
ings, ShaU  be  asseewefl  against  the  person 
committing  the  violation. 

"poLLtrnoH  coinmoi.  rAOurixs  loams 
"Sxc.  802.  (a)  llae  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  make  loans  (which  for  purposee  of  this 
section  shall  include  participations  in  loans) 
to  aid  in  financing  any  project  in  the  United 
States  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  or 
alteration  of  pollution  control  faclUtles  (ta- 
cludlng  machinery  and  equipment)  for  In- 
dustrial or  oommerclal  usage. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  sublect.  how- 
ever, to  the  following  reetrictlons  and  limi- 
tations: 

"(1)  Such  flnfcnp.iai  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
other or  to  assist  subcontractors  whose  pur- 
poee is  to  dlveet,  or  whose  economic  success 
is  dependent  upon  divesting,  other  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  of  contracts  thereto- 
fore customarily  pyerformed  by  them:  except 
that  such  limitations  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expansion  of 
an  existing  business  entity  through  the 
eetabllahment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  wUl  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  of  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  aflUlate,  or  subsidiary  is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  In  the  area  of  Its  original  location 
or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts  such 
operations. 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shaU  be  extended  only 
to  appUoants  both  private  and  public  (In- 
cluding Indian  trlbee) ,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  In  which  the  project  to  be 
proved  for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  in  sxujh 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
certified  by  such  agency  or  InstrumentaUty 
as  requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
In  operation. 

"(8)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  seo- 
Uon  unless  the  financial  assistance  applied 
for  Is  not  otherwise  avaUable  from  private 
lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agendee  on 
terms  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad- 


ministrator win  permit  oompllanoe  with 
such  an  order  or  standard,  aiul  unlees  the 
Administrator  finds  that  funds  neoeeeary  for 
compliance  are  not  avaUable  from  within 
the  corporate  structure  of  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  the  affected  facUity,  or  from  any 
domestic  or  foreign  subsidiary  or  parent  oor- 
poratlon  and  iinlitss  It  is  determined  that 
there  U  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 
"(♦)  Subject  to  section  701(6)  of  this  Act, 
no  loan,  including  renevrals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
excee€llng  thirty  yean. 

"(6)  Loans  made  ahaU  bear  intereet  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  not  more  llian  3  per  centum 
per  anntim. 

"(6)  Loans  ahaU  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  (excluding  aU  other 
Federal  aid  In  connection  with  such  poUu- 
tlon  control  facilities)  of  acqiUrlng,  oon- 
strucung,  or  altering  the  pxjUution  control 
faculty. 

"(7)  TTie  poUutlon  control  faoUlty  for 
which  a  loan  U  requested  must  ba^ 
"(A>  a  faoUlty  or  eqiUpment  used,  or 
"(B)  a  modification  of  methods,  prooeasea, 
or  operations  where  the  prlmiOTr  purpose  of 
such  modification  Is  to  abate  or  control  wa- 
ter or  atmospheric  poUutlon  or  contamina- 
tion by  removing,  altering,  recycling,  dis- 
posing, or  storing  of  poUutanta.  contami- 
nants, wastes,  or  heat  and  which — 

"(1)  the  State  certtfylng  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  faculty  has 
certified  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  as  having  been 
acquired,  oonstructed.  or  altered  in  conform- 
ity with  State  requirements  for  abatement 
or  control  of  water  or  atmospheric  poUutlon 
or  contamination;  or 

"(U)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  to 
the  Secretary 

"(aa)  as  being  in  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  of  aU  other  Federal 
agmdes.  and 

"(bt>)  aa  being  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  United  Statee  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  in  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  water  poUuUon  \inder 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or 
in  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  atmos- 
pheric poUutlon   and  oontaminatlon   under 

the  Clean  Air  Act.  

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'State  certifying  authority'  means.  In  the 
case  of  water  pollution,  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  as  defined  In  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  and.  In  the 
case  of  air  poUutlon.  the  air  poUutlon  con- 
trol agency  as  defined  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  term  'State  certifying  authority*  in- 
cludes any  Interstate  agency  authorised  to 
act  in  place  of  a  certifying  authority  of  the 
State. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorleed  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exoeed  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1978.  and  June  30,  1974.  to  carry 
out  this  section." 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unanl- 
mouB  consent  that  the  resolution  be  con- 
sidered   as    read    smd    printed    in    the 

lUCOED.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  oansidered  as  ordered. 

"mere  was  no  objectloii. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  Is  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing three  things:  First,  provide  an 
annual  $20  mllUon  authorization  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  administra- 
tive and  planning  expenses  for  economic 
and  development  districts. 

Second,  to  require  only  one  redevelop- 
ment area  for  the  creation  of  an  eco- 
nomic devel(^ment  district  Instead  of 
two  redevelopment  areas.  Both  of  these 
provisions  were  In  the  House  bill  when 
It  passed  the  House. 

Third,  to  delete  an  amendment  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  which  provides  onslte  consultation 
services  for  small  businesses  of  25  em- 
ployees or  fewer  without  triggering  ap- 
plication of  the  automatic  enforcement 
provisions  reqxilred  by  present  law.  This 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  this  legis- 
lation, nor  Is  it  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  In  the 
rush  of  legislation,  in  the  freshet  of 
business  of  trying  to  adjourn  I  think 
this  is  a  shoddy  way  to  legislate.  There 
having  been  an  objection,  probably  for 
good  cause,  at  the  time  I  was  trying  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object  and  And  out 
what  was  In  the  Senate  amendments, 
we  are  here  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
without  a  prior  listing  on  the  suspension 
list,  and  we  have  a  bill  that  is  not  avail- 
able. Senate  amendments  that  are  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  Members,  and  by  sus- 
pending the  rules  we  are  liable  to  take  a 
pig  In  the  poke. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  whether  the  add-ons  in  the 
other  body  do  not  broadly  expand  the 
labor  unemployment  compensation  plans 
In  one  of  the  titles;  namely,  title  8? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
say  not. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  raises  a  question,  but  I 
do  assure  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
restored  this  bill  back  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  original  version  as  originally 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  285  to 
92.  almost  3  to  1. 

We  have  been  In  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  minority  both  at  the  staff 
level  and  likewise  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hajocerschmidt^ 
and  we  are  In  agreement  on  It. 

The  Senate  did  add  on  a  detail  that 
was  not  germane  to  the  bill  and  we  are 
deleting  that.  In  short,  while  we  are  ac- 
cepting some  modification  by  the  Senate, 
we  are  trying  to  restore  this  blU  back  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  original  bill  that 
passed  this  House  by  a  3  to  1  vote. 

Mr.  HALL.  Tell  me  please,  tf  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  how  we  com- 
municate this  way  and  how  we  bring  it 
back  to  the  House  position  by  accepting 


the  Senate  added-on  amendments  with- 
out a  conference?  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
have  a  conference.  In  spite  of  the  lack 
of  the  formal  conf er^ice  there  have  been 
informal  conferences  with  the  Senate 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
also  the  Senate  staff  and  we  have  come 
to  an  agreement  that  they  tmd  we  would 
accept  the  langiiage  we  are  proposing 
here  today. 

Mr.  HAIjL.  Maybe  I  mlsimderstood  the 
move  to  suspend  the  niles  and  consider 
the  House- passed  resolution  with  Senate 
amendments,  but  that  is  certainly  what 
I  thought  I  heard.  What  is  the  legislative 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves?  Are 
we  accepting  the  Senate-passed  amend- 
ments to  the  House-passed  legislation? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  are  accepting  some 
minor  amendments,  but  the  niajor  one  Is 
an  amendment  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  Health  Act  of  1970,  which 
provides  consultation  services  to  small 
business.  This  amendment  Is  nonger- 
mane  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
economic  development  legislation  we  are 
now  bringing  out.  That  is  the  main 
reason  we  are  objecting. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman's  words  are 
very  reassiirlng  but  the  information  I 
have  had  from  other  sources  is  that  one 
of  the  titles  added  by  one  of  the  amend- 
ments In  the  other  body  to  the  House- 
passed  resolution,  dolls  It  up  with  what- 
ever rhetoric  the  gentleman  wants  to, 
boiled  down  is  again  having  us  perform- 
ing a  minuet  to  the  tinkle  of  the  labor 
requirements,  and  It  grossly  enhances 
unemployment  compensation  and  ex- 
pands It  under  this  plan. 

Second.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman. 
does  not  another  title  incltide  a  nonger- 
mane  office  of  OSHA? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment, OSHA,  I  referred  to  which  we  op- 
pose. It  has  no  business  in  this  bill.  It  Is 
not  germane.  It  was  put  on  In  the  Senate 
at  the  last  moment,  and  we  In  the  House 
insisted  It  be  knocked  out.  That  Is  the 
main  reason  we  are  here.  The  Senate  has 
agreed  to  accept  our  deletion  of  that 
OSHA  provision. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  Is  reassur- 
ing me  that  the  OSHA  Is  not  In  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  with  Senate 
amendments  ? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  Is  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Is  it  not? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  Is  in  the  Senate 
Emaendment,  yes.  but  It  was  not  In  our 
original  bill  passed  by  the  Houise  and  we 
do  not  accept  it  now  and  do  not  concur. 
We  urged  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee members  to  go  along  with  us  and 
they  have  so  agreed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  understands  the 
legislative  situation,  or  else  I  am  very 
dense:  one  or  the  other.  Is  or  Is  not  the 
OSHA  amendment  the  one  that  was 
passed  In  the  Senate  and  added  to  the 
House-passed  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  have  eliminated  the 
OSHA  amendment  added  on  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  It  is  stricken  In  this  version  and 
Is  not  now  in  this  legislation  which  we 
are  considering. 


Mr.  HAI.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say 
Is,  this  demonstrates  the  folly  of  legis- 
lating in  this  manner. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentlwnan  from  Missouri,  to  clarify 
the  situation,  that  what  we  are  offer- 
ing is  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  do  the  following  three 
things: 

First,  the  first  provision  would  require 
only  one  redeveloinnent  area  for  the 
creation  of  an  economic  development 
district  instead  of  two  redevelopment 
areas  In  the  original  House  provision. 

Second,  it  also  restores  the  provision 
that  provides  an  annual  $20  million  au- 
thorlzatkoi  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974 
for  administrative  expenses  for  econom- 
ic development  districts. 

Third,  and  this  Is  the  question  you 
had  in  mind,  and  the  one  you  were  pur- 
suing; It  deletes  an  amendment  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  which  provides  onsite  consioltatlon 
service  for  small  businesses  of  25  employ- 
ees or  less,  without  triggering  automatic 
enforcement  provisions  required  by  pres- 
ent law. 

As  our  distinguished  chairman  says, 
this  amendment  is  not  germane  to  this 
legislation,  nor  Is  It  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee.  So,  therefore,  we 
are  using  this  amending  process  to  delete 
it  from  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Woiild  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  across  the  border  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  work  that 
you  have  done  on  this.  As  I  recall,  the 
OSHA  amendment  exempted  employers 
of  25  and  less.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  TTAT.T.  Now,  the  amendment 
passed  by  the  other  body  knocked  that 
out,  from  25  to  3  or  less;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  No,  we  are 
talking  about  two  different  subjects.  I  be- 
lieve. One  actually  exempted  25  or  less 
down  to  3.  This  is  a  dlfferoit  approach, 
offering  consultati(»i  services  for  25  or 
less  employees.  It  Is  an  entirely  dlffereait 
approach  than  the  other  subject  matter, 
which  was  an  exemption. 

Both  deal  with  the  Occupaticxul 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  yes;  but  the 
amendment  In  this  bUl  orUy  speaks  to 
furnishing  them  a  consxiltatico  service. 
The  other  amendmoit  has  been  on  the 
House  floor  previously,  It  Involved  25  oi 
less. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  say  they  need  a  lot  ol 
consultation  under  OSHA,  no  question 
about  that. 

I  am  still  tb(»roughly  coofused.  but  I 
will  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Chairman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PnroLET). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  order  to  clarify  this, 
am  I  correct  that  the  OSHA  provision 
which  the  Senate  inserted  would  assm* 
onslte  consultation  service  to  business 
firms  employing  25  or  less  persons? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  the  effect  of  this 
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gjgtion  is  to  strike  that  assurance  from 

thsbUl?  _ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfomla.  That  is 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  been  laboring 
under  the  assiunption,  at  least  for  the 
last  10  days,  ttiat  before  this  Congress 
adjourns,  that  very  provision  would  be- 
come law,  which  is  a  badly  needed  serv- 
ice to  the  small  employer  who  has  really 
been  befuddled  by  the  health  and  safety 
standards  that  have  been  sought  to  be 
administered  imder  the  new  act. 

If  we  approve  this  motion,  am  I  cor- 
rect tliat  it  strikes  this  assurance  of  on- 
site  consultations;  that  with  the  success 
of  this  motion  we  kill  any  possibility  in 
this  Congress  of  assuring  onsite  con- 
sultations? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say  that 
this  was  a  nongermane  amendment  add- 
ed In  the  Senate.  This  committee  has 
no  Jurisdiction. 

We  are  asking  for  this  section  to  be  de- 
leted from  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

PAaLIAMKNTAKT    nTqUST 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Speaker  if  a  bill  Is  pending  that  will  be 
called  up  before  adjournment;  namely, 
the  bill  which  provides  for  on-site  con- 
sultation for  firms  employing  25  persons 
or  less?  

The  SPEAKER.  It  Is  not  on  the  list  of 
announced  bills,  and  the  Chair  does  not 
consider  that  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  the 
circumstances  I  see  no  way  we  can  pro- 
vide on-site  consultation  for  these  small 
firms  unless  we  defeat  this  motion.  If  I 
am  incorrect  I  would  certainly  like  to 
have  clarification. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  material  Is  non- 
germane.  It  does  not  belong  In  a  bill 
designed  to  help  economically  distressed 
areas.  It  was  merely  tacked  on. 

Tliere  Is  another  bill.  HJl.  17201, 
presently  In  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  which  covers  this  mate- 
rial dealing  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  sponsors — and  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number — do  not  go  ahead  smd  pass 
their  own  legislation.  That  is  how  it 
should  be  done,  not  by  tacking  part  of 
It  on  as  a  nongermsme  item  to  a  bill  to 
which  It  has  no  reference. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  gentleman  and 
the  leadership  he  has  provided  on  the 
Public  WcH*s  Committee.  I  have  no 
reason  to  question  the  nongermane  char- 
acter of  this,  but  the  need  for  on-site 
consultation  is  very  present  and  very 
real.  This  looks  like  the  only  way  we  can 
provide  it.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
this  body  who  objects  to  providing  on- 
site  consultation  for  small  bxisiness  firms. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Then  there  should  not 
be  any  difficulty  in  passing  HJt.  17201  on 
its  own.  merits. 

As  a  procedural  matter,  I  ask  the 
Members  not  to  clutter  up  this  bill  and 
confuse  it  and  perhaps  Increase  the 
danger  of  Its  being  defeated. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yet  it  appears,  from 
what  the  Speaker  Just  aimounced.  it  will 
not  be  considered  in  any  other  form  in 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
this  very  briefly,  because  of  the  concern 
about  this  provision  that  would  allow 
consultation  for  firms  with  25  employees 
or  less. 

I  wanted  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I 
personally  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill.  I 
have  the  same  concern  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has.  But  in  our  opinion  the 
Senate  has  added  an  amendment  to  this 
bUl  which  Is  not  germane  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  we  can- 
not recommend  that  this  nongermane 
amendment  be  included. 

We  know  further  that  this  amendment 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  another 
eommlttee  of  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  not  oiily  would  it  be 
presumptuous  on  the  part  of  this  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal in  another  committee,  but  unwise 
and  improper  as  weU. 

So  rather  than  risking  a  point  of  order 
against  the  entire  sxibstitute,  while  at 
the  same  time  defending  our  collesigues. 
we  consider  It  prudent  to  strike  this  Sen- 
ate provision  from  this  current  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Yes,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tl^nan  has  indicated  his  support  for  this 
legislative  provision.  The  OSHA  stand- 
ards are  sought  to  be  applied  right  now. 
and  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty, with  harassment  to  the  small 
business  firm.  If  we  are  to  provide  relief, 
it  must  be  provided  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  has  been  any  case 
made  against  or  any  objection  raised  to 
the  onsite  consultation  service.  I  have 
not  heard  of  It.  and  while  I  am  certainly 
in  accord  with  being  as  germane  as  we 
can.  we  are  faced  with  a  practical  prob- 
lem right  now:  We  either  reject  this  mo- 
tion or  we  do  not  provide  this  onsite  con- 
sultation service  for  firms  under  OSHA. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man. However.  I  know  he  would  not  want 
to  preempt  the  rules  of  the  House  for 
his  zealous  concern. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  included  In  this  amend- 
ment are  two  vital  provisions  which  were 
contained  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
on  August  16.  and  subsequently  deleted 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  We  understand  that  these  pro- 
visions are  now  acceptable  on  the  other 
side. 

The  first  provision  would  reduce  the 
basic  requirement  for  the  formation  of 


an  economic  development  district  frtwa 
two  redevelopment  areas  to  one  redevel- 
opment su-ea.  The  Importance  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  clearly  evident  when  an  exami- 
nation is  made  of  the  gerrymandering 
tactics  that  have  been  forced  upon  the 
formation  of  districts  in  complying  with 
the  two-redevelopment  criteria.  Further, 
41  States  have  now  subreglonaUzed  Into 
State  planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts. The  current  two-redevelopmcnt- 
area  criteria  constitutes  a  deterrent  to 
EDA's  ability  to  form  economic  develop- 
ment districts  along  State  planning  dis- 
trict lines.  This  provision  would  not  only 
permit  flexiblUty  In  creating  EDA  dis- 
tricts in  concert  with  State  districts  but 
would  allow  flexibility  In  working  with 
the  district  programis  of  other  agencies, 
such  as  HUD. 

The  second  provision  is  even  more  Im- 
portant. It  would  permit  designating  eco- 
nomic development  districts  to  receive 
planning  and  administrative  expenses  for 
a  minimimi  of  five  years.  Before  a  district 
can  be  designated  it  must  prepare  an 
overall  economic  development  plan. 

Such  plan  requires  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  as  well  as  cooperation  and 
agreement  from  all  the  communities  and 
counties  contained  within  the  proposed 
district.  Under  the  present  law,  desig- 
nated districts  become  officially  extinct  If 
a  required  redevelopment  area  Is  redes- 
ignated— this,  In  spite  of  all  of  the  ef- 
forts, sometimes  spanning  a  year  or  more. 
which  went  into  the  pr^iaratlon  of  the 
overall  economic  development  plan.  This 
provision  would  assure  that  districts 
could  expect  from  EDA  a  minimum  of  5 
years  of  planning  and  administrative  ex- 
penses, not  projects,  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  which  was  required. 

Further,  the  second  provision  wotild 
create  a  modest  authorization  of  $20  mfl- 
llon  per  fiscal  year  for  all  the  district  ex- 
penses. There  are  now  in  existence  more 
than  100  such  districts  designated  and 
funded ;  and.  In  addition,  almost  another 
100  are  eligible  for  such  status.  Such  ex- 
penses under  current  law  are  paid  out  of 
title  HI — technical  assistance — appro- 
priations. Both  the  Hot^se  and  Senate 
bills  added  to  title  m  a  new  program  to 
pay  the  operating  expenses  of  vocational 
training  facilities  contained  under  this 
act.  Such  expenses  would  be  paid  for 
out  of  existing  title  m  appropriations. 
which  action,  without  the  new  authoriza- 
tion for  district  expenses,  would  serve  to 
dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the  title  in 
technical  assistance  appropriation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Section  11  of  the  Senate  sxibstitute 
amending  section  28  of  the  Occtipatlonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  de- 
leted by  our  amendment. 

In  our  opinion  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment is  nocLgermane.  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  we  cannot  rec- 
ommend that  this  nongermane  amend- 
ment be  included.  We  know  further  that 
this  question  has  been  given  careful  con- 
sideratlCHi  by  another  committee  of  this 
House.  Not  only  would  it.  In  my  opinion, 
be  presrmiptuous  on  the  part  of  this  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  the  merits  of  a  pro- 
posid  under  c<mslderatlon  in  aiu>ther 
committee  but  unwise  and  Improper  as 
well.  Rather  than  risk  a  pomt  of  order 
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against  the  entire  substitute,  while  at  the 
same  time  offending  our  colleagues,  we 
considered  It  prudent  to  strike  the  Sen- 
ate provision  from  our  current  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consimie  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Blatmik). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  establishes  sm  effective  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  low-Income  in  economical- 
ly* lagging  areas. 

On  August  16  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  by  vote  of  285-92  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  HJl.  16071,  a  bill  amending  the 
Economic  Development  Act. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  the  Senate 
passed  KR.  16071,  deleting  some  ma- 
terial from  the  House  bill  and  adding 
several  new  provisions. 

The  committee  proposes  now  to  pass 
the  bUl  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  with 
certain  modifications  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
other  body. 

When  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  16071, 
they  deleted  several  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  including  two  very  Important 
sections  dealing  with  the  development 
district  program  of  the  Econcsnlc  De- 
velopment Administration. 

These  development  district  provi- 
sions— which  we  have  put  back  In  the 
bill — provide  $20  million  In  annual  au- 
thorization for  districts,  a  certain  5 -year 
District  life  and  a  reduction  from  two 
redevelopment  areas  to  one  In  the  re- 
quirement for  formation  of  a  district. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  other 
body  that  the  reinsertion  of  this  mate- 
rial— already  passed  once  by  the  House — 
will  be  accepted  in  the  Senate. 

Several  other  provisions  of  HJl.  16071 
were  deleted  or  modified  by  the  Senate. 
These  provisions  remain  unacceptable  to 
the  other  body  and  are  therefore  not  in 
the  bill  now  being  considered. 

Among  the  more  Important  such  modi- 
fications are  the  following.  The  Senate: 

Reduced  the  House  bill  authorization 
for  regular  public  facility  grants  from 
$800  million  per  year  for  1973  and  1974 
to  $550  million  per  year  for  these  years — 
a  return  to  the  current  authorization 
level. 

Reduced  House  bill  authorization  for 
accelerated  public  works  from  $500  mil- 
lion per  year  for  1973  and  1974  to  $250 
million  per  year  for  these  years — also  a 
return  to  the  current  authorization  level. 

Deleted  a  House  provision  to  create 
new  development  tools  such  as  loan  and 
lease  gtiarantees; 

Deleted  a  House  provision  for  increas- 
ing maximum  Federal  share  of  a  devel- 
opment loan  from  65  percent  to  75  per- 
cent. 

Deleted  a  House  provision  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  assist  very  poor  com- 
munltles  In  preparing  applications. 

Deleted  a  House  provision  authorizing 
fusds  for  coordination  efforts  of  agencies 
involved  In  economic  development  work. 

Deleted  House  bill  provlsiotiB  regard- 
ing coordination  of  Regional  Eoonomic 


Development  Commission  activities  with 
EDA. 

Tightened  swlministratlon  and  proce- 
dures of  the  provisions  for  assistance  to 
individuals  and  to  Industry  for  environ- 
mental compliance. 

The  S^iate  added  some  of  Its  own  ma- 
terial as  well  as  modifying  or  deleting 
House  provisions. 

One  of  the  new  Senate  provlslcHis,  pro- 
viding forgiveness  of  a  $3.6  million  loan 
made  to  Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals, 
Inc.,  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration in  1964,  has  been  kept  In 
the  bill. 

A  second  Senate  provision  amending 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  has  been  deleted  from  the  bill 
now  being  considered.  This  action  Is 
agreeable  to  the  other  body. 

This  Health  and  Safety  Act  amend- 
ment is  not  in  any  way  related  to  the 
economic  development  program  which  is 
the  substance  of  HJl.  16071.  Further- 
more, the  amendment  applies  to  legisla- 
tion within  the  Jurisdiction  of  another 
committee,  where  action  on  it  is  now 
pending. 

The  House  has  already  acted  once 
upon  the  substance  of  HJl.  16071.  The 
bill  was  a  good  one  when  It  left  the 
House,  where  it  got  a  better  than  3-to-l 
vote;  the  amendments  made  in  the 
Senate  are  reasonable,  and  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  much-needed  job-producing 
legislation,  as  amended,  without  dtiay. 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  HAMMSRScHMniT)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  I  must  express  my  strong  dlstate 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  legislation 
Is  before  us.  It  demonstrates,  I  think, 
the  evils  of  rushing  legislation  through 
the  Congress  at  the  last  minute. 

It  gratifies  me  that  the  provision 
which  I  sponsored  establishing  low-in- 
terest, long-term  loans  for  enterprises 
that  otherwise  woiold  have  to  shut  down 
as  a  result  of  Government  environ- 
mental orders  remains  in  the  bill  before 
us.  It  distresses  me  however  to  see  that 
the  other  body  has  seen  fit  to  place  re- 
strictions and  conditions  upon  the  loan 
applicants  tliat  may  prove  onerous  and 
frankly,  In  my  view,  are  uimecessary. 
There  is  enough  redtape  with  Govern- 
ment programs;  why  add  more?  Com- 
monsense  dictates  that  we  should  help 
industry,  which  produces  Jobs,  meet 
their  pollution  problems.  Wise  adminis- 
tration will  be  needed  so  that  we  can 
not  only  Improve  our  environment  but 
foeter  economic  development  and  the 
preservation  of  Job-creating  Industries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  that  the 
House  siispend  the  rules  and  pass  Hoiise 
Resolution  1166. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorxun  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 


sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  c&h 
the  roD.  ^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  155,  nays  64,  not  voting  212 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  482] 
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Adams 

Prellnghuysen 

Myers 

Addabbo 

Oaydoa 

Natcher 

Anderson. 

Oonaales 

Nedzl 

Tenn. 

Orasao 

Obey 

Arends 

Green.  Pa. 

O'Hara 

AsplnaU 

OrUBn 

O'Konskl 

BadUlo 

Hagaa 

O'NeUl 

Barrett 

Halpem 

Passman 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Patten 

Bergland 

schmldt 

Pepper 

B«T1U 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Perklnn 

Blester 

Harrington 

Pickle 

Blngbam 

Haraha 

PUe 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Boggs 

Bachler.  W.  Va 

-  Price,  ni. 

Brademas 

Heinz 

Bangel 

Breaux 

Helstoskl 

Sees 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

Held 

BroyhUl,  N.O. 

Hlcka.  Mass. 

Reuas 

Blclu.Waah. 

Bodlno 

Burton 

Hog&n 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Carlson 

Hollfleld 

Rosenthal 

Carney 

Johnson.  CalU 

Roybal 

Carter 

Jones.  Ala. 

StOennahi 

Chamberlain 

Jones.  N.C. 

8ar  banes 

Chlaholm 

Karth 

Saylor 

Clausen, 

Kazen 

Scheuer 

OonH. 

Ketnp 

Schwengel 

Cleveland 

Koch 

Shrlver 

Conover 

Kyros 

Stanton. 

Conyers 

lAndrum 

J.wmiam 

CoughUn 

Leggett 

Stanton. 

Culver 

Lent 

James  v. 

Danlelaon 

Lujan 

Steed 

Davis,  Oa. 

MoCloakey 

Stokes 

Dent 

MeOoUlster 

Stubblefleld 

Dlgge 

McDade 

Sullivan 

Donohue 

McFall 

Taylor 

Dom 

McKlnney 

Teague,  CalU. 

Drlnan 

Madden 

Teague.  Tex. 

DiUskl 

Mann 

Tleman 

Duncan 

Math  la,  Oa. 

UUman 

duPont 

MazzoU 

Vander  Jagt 

Eckbardt 

Meeds 

Vanlk 

Ellberg 

Metcalfe 

Wampler 

Eshleman 

MUler.  Ohio 

Ware 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Whalley 

Flood 

Mlllfl,  Md. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Foley 

Ulnlsh 

WUson, 

Ford. 

Mtnk 

Charles  H. 

WUllamD. 

Mitchell 

Wyatt 

Porsythe 

Mlzell 

Yates 

Fountain 

Moorhead 

ZablocU 

Fraser 

Moaher 
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Zlon 

Andrews,  Ala. 

FIndley 

Poage 

Archer 

Frey 

PoweU 

Betts 

Oettys 

Qule 

Brooks 

Qoodllng 

Rhodes 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hall 

Robinson,  Va. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hastings 

Roblson,  N.T. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Hoamer 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jacobs 

Schneebell 

Bymee.  WU. 

Jarman 

sues 

Camp 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Casey,  Tex. 

King 

Bpenoo 

Cederberg 

Kyi 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Landgrebe 

Stephens 

Collier 

Latta 

White 

Golmer 

McClory 

Wbltten 

Daniel.  Va. 

McSwen 

Williams 

delaOana 

Mahon 

Wyman 

Dennis 

MaUary 

Young.  Pla. 

Downing 

MathlaA.  Calif. 

Young,  Tex. 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Erlenbom 

Pettis 

NOT  VOTINO— 212 

Abbltt 

Aapln 

Bray 

Abemethy 

Baker 

Broomfleld 

Aboureak 

Baring 

Brotzman 

Abzug 

Beglcta 

Burke.  Fla. 

Belcher 

BurUaon,M6. 

Anderson. 

Bell 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Calif. 

Blaggl 

Byron 

Aiid«non.m. 

Blackburn 

OabeU 

Blanton 

CafTery 

N.n«k 

Boland 

Carey,  N.T. 

BoUlng 

Celler 

Aahbrook 

Bow 

CbappeU 

Ashley 

Brasoo 

Clancy 
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Clark 

c>»y    „, 

ooums,iu. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

German 

Cotter 

crane 

Curlln 

Danl«i*<N.J. 

Davis,  8.0. 

Davis.  WU. 

Delsney 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

DeohoUn 

Derwlnskl 

DC  Tine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Cdmondson 

Kdwards.  Calif 

Esch 

ETsnB.Colo. 

Faseell 

PUb 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 


Heckler,  Mass.  Rallsback 

HUlU  Randall 

Borton  Rarlck 

Howard  Rlegle 

Hull  Roberts 

Hungate  Roe 

Hunt  Rogers 

Ichord  RoncaUo 

Johnson,  Pa.  Rooney,  N.T. 

Jones,  Tenn.  Rostenkowskl 

Kastenmeier  Rousb 

Keating  Rousselot 

Kee  Roy 

Keith  Runnels 

Kluczynakl  Ruppe 

KuykendaU  Sandman 

Lennon  Scherle 

Link  Schmitz 

Lloyd  Soott 

Long,  La.  Sebellus 

Iiong,  Md.  Seiberllng 

McClure  Shipley 

McCormack  Shoup 

Mcculloch  Slsk 

McDonald,  Skubltz 

Mich.  Slack 

McKay  Smith.  Iowa 

McKevltt  Smith,  N.Y. 

McMlUan  Snyder 

Macdonald,  Springer 

Mass.  Staggers 

Mallllard  Steele 

Martin  Stelger.  Ariz. 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  MaUunaga 

Frenzel  Mayne 

Fulton  Jif^?*?' 

Puqua  Michel 

Oallflanakls  Mlkva 

Gallagher  MlUer,  Calif. 

O^nnatz  MInwhall 

Olalmo  BioUohan 

Gibbons  Monagan 

Ooldwater  Morgan 

Gray  Moss 

Green,  Greg.  Murphy,  111. 

Ortfflths  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Gross  Nelsen 

Grover  Nichols 

Oubser  Nix 

Ogda  Patman 

Haley  Pelly 

Hamilton  Peyser 

Hanley  Plmle 

Hanna  PodeU 
Hansen.  Wash.    Price,  Tex. 

Barvey  Pryor,  Ark. 

Hawkins  Pucinskl 

Hays  PurceU 

H*bert  Quillen 


Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

TalcoU 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wbalen 

Whitehurat 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Zwacb 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Thompaon   of  Now   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Wldnall. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Andemon  of  ZUlnolt. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  WUm. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  RoBtenkowakl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Brasoo  with  Mr.  Flah. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Waolilngton    with    Mr. 
Talcott. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Caller  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  MaUunaga  with  Mr.  MaUlUrd. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  MInwhall. 

Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Ms.  Abeug  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Clanoy. 

Mr.  Beglch  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Jcdinaon  of  PvnnsTl- 
van  la. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Twk  with  Mr.  Bupp* 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Dlcklnaon. 

Mr.  Muzphy  of  Illlnoia  wtth  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  FasoeU  with  Mr.  Burks  at  Florida. 


Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  RoncaUo  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Batuh  wtth  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  MlkTE  with  Mr.  Prenzei. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Shoup. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  ScoU. 
Mr.  Kes  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 
Mr.  A^ln  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 
Mr.  Jonee  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Kluczynakl  with  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Mo6«  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Oarmatz. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  MiUar  of  California. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Gray. 
in.  Roe  wtth  Mr.  Oallflanakls. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Hoy. 
Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Abotirezk. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Caffery. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Curlln. 
Mr.  Collins  of  nilnols  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  DeUums  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Lennon. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Bdwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Oon- 
abls. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  DeUsnback. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mayne. 
Mr.  XiOng  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Ouds. 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  lIsMsrhu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 
Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  HAUsback. 
Mr.  BATlck  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Whitahurst. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 
Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Maseachusetts  with  Mr. 
Keating. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  HamUton  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  Burliaon  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.    Davis    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Scherle. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  MoClure. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  MoCulloch. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  CoUlna  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  T^ompeon  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MoCormack  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  [Ink  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Ebkwklns  wtth  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Plmie. 

Mr.  Udan  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mis.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Floyd. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Skubltx. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arlaona. 

Messrs.  BROOKS,  JARMAN,  and 
KYL  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  PASSMAN,  BREAUX.  LENT, 
PICKLE,  and  O'KONSKI  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  15476, 
COMMISSION  ON  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  ajid  statement 
on  the  bill  (HJl.  15475)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective means  to  find  the  cause  of,  and 
cures  and  treatments  for,  multiple  scle- 
rosis: 

OOMT^lXKCX   RXPOKT    (H.   RsFT.   No.   99-1604) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
1M76)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  advisory  commission  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  finding  the  cause 
of  and  cxires  and  treatments  for  multiple 
sclerosis,  having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
reoommend  to  tbetr  reqtectlve  Bouses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

SROBT   nTLX 

SxcnoK  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Advisory  Oommlaslon  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Act". 

71NU1M08 

Sic.  a.  Tha  Congress  finds  that — 
(I)  mult^le  sclerosis  is  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  degeneration  within  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  and  by  loss  of  motor  and  sensory 
functions; 

(3)  this  disease,  known  as  the  "great  crtp- 
pler  of  yoting  adults",  generaUy  makes  Its 
first  i4>pearance  In  the  very  prime  of  life, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  already 
affects  great  numbers  of  Americans,  and  will 
begin  to  afflict  an  even  greater  number  as 
our  young  adult  population  expands; 

(3)  the  cause  of  multiple  sclerosis  Is  un- 
known and  there  Is  neither  a  preventive  nor 
a  cure  for  the  disease;  and 

(4)  the  determination  of  the  most  effective 
program  for  discovering  the  cause  of  and 
curee  and  treatments  for  the  disease  deeerves 
the  highest  priority. 

MATIOMAI.  AOTTSOXT   COIOCSSIOK 

8bc.  3.  (a)<l)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  WeUare  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  after 
consultation  with  the  advisory  councU  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  appointed  under  section  342  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  shall  appoint 
a  national  advisory  commlasloD  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  finding  the  cause 
of  and  cures  and  treatments  for  multiple 
sclerosis.  Such  study  and  investigation  shaU 
give  particular  emphasis  to  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional financial  suppMsrt  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  means  by  witlch  the 
Federal  Government  can  best  participate  In 
the  effort  to  find  the  cause  of  and  euree  and 
treatments  for  multiple  sclerosis. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  appoint  to  the 
commission  (A)  four  mmnbera  of  the  advisory 
oo\inoll  referred  to  in  parmgrapb  (1),  and 
(B)  five  other  indlvidiials  from  the  puMlo 
who  are  particularly  qualified  to  pMtlolpeite 
In  the  work  of  the  commission.  The  insn liters 
at  the  OommtarioB  sbftU  select  a  chalrmsA 
from  among  the  soambers  appointed  under 
fllause  (B)  of  the  preeerting  sentsnoe.  Mem- 
bars  of  tits  oommlsak»  ab«U  aaett  be  entttted 
to  reoelTS  the  dally  aqulTHlscit  of  the  annnal 
r»te  of  basic  pay  in  efleot  for  grMls  Oa-lS  of 
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the  C3«neral  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
travel  time)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  dutlea  vested 
In  the  ooflttiniSBion.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  buslD«s«  In  the 
performance  of  aervlces  for  the  oommlsslon, 
members  of  the  comjnlsalon  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subelstence,  In  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  Intermittently  In  the  Ckiv- 
ernment  service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703(b)  of  title  8  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(8)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  for  the  com- 
mission as  It  may  request. 

«b)  Sach  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  including  Independent 
agencies,  shall  fuinlsh  to  the  commission, 
upon  the  request  of  Its  chairman,  such  in- 
formation, services,  personnel,  and  facilities 
as  the  commission  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  oommlsslon  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  final  report  (wtilch  shall 
Include  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lation as  the  commission  determines  Is 
neceasary)  but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  ol  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the 
commission  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days 
after  submitting  Its  report. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Hakijct  O.  Staccers, 
Paul  O.  Rocsrs, 
David  E.  Sattku-izu). 
Amchr  Nklsxn, 
Tim  Lkk  Caxtxk, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HASaiSON     A.     WllXJAMS, 

EswASO  M.  Kknnkbt, 
Oaylokc  Nsi«on, 
Thomas  F.  Eaoutton, 
AlJtN  Ckanston, 
HAaoLO  E.  HvcHBS, 
Claiborne  Pnx, 
Waltxr  F.  Mondalz, 

BKHARO  S.  SCHWZXKm. 

J.  K.  jAvrrs, 

PnXR  DCMINIOS, 

Bob  Pacxwooo, 
J.  Qlknn  Bxall,  Jr^ 
RoBsaT  Tajt,  Jr., 
Managtn  on  the  Part  ot  the  Senate. 

Joint  KxPLAHAToar  Statxicbwt  of  th« 

CoMicrrrxx  of  Contkixhci 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing rotes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  16475) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional advisory  commission  to  determine  the 
most  effective  means  of  finding  the  cause  of 
and  cures  and  treatments  for  multiple 
sclerosis,  submit  the  foUowlng  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

HOim  WTiTi 

Ths  House  bUi  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Healtb.  Hucatlon,  and  Welfare  to  establlah 
a  Nattooal  Advisory  Commission  to  determine 
the  most  affective  mreans  of  finding  the  cause 
of  and  OUTM  and  treatments  for  multiple 
sclerosis.  In  establishing  the  advisory  com- 
mlJsloQ,  tba  Oeiiietsi  ji  Is  to  consult  with  the 
advisory  council  to  the  National  Institute 
on  Neurologlaal  DUessas  and  Stroke.  The 
advlsorr  oommlMlon  Is  to  give  special  em- 
pbasla  to  the  nesd  for  additional  Federal  fl- 
nanrtal  alstance  and  to  the  means  by  which 
the  FMwwt  QownnMat  can  most  effeottraly 
In  flnrting  the  cause  of  and  cures  aad 
uti  tor  moltlpls  sclerosis. 

Ths  advisory  oommlsslon  Is  to  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  five  to  be  choeea 


from  among  the  members  of  the  advisory 
council  to  such  National  Institute  and  four 
to  be  chosen  from  qualified  members  cf  the 
public.  The  usual  provisions  relating  to  com- 
pensation and  travel  expenses  for  advisory 
committee  members  Is  made  applicable  to 
members  of  the  advisory  commission.  Admin- 
istrative support  services,  as  required  by  the 
advisory  commission  are  to  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary,  and  other  units  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  to  furnish  the  advisory  com- 
mission, upon  request,  with  personnel  and 
material  to  carry  out  Its  fxinctlons. 

Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  advisory  commission  Is  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  and 
the  report  Is  to  include  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  the  advisory  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  necessary. 

The  bin  provides  for  the  foUowlng  short 
title:  "National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Multiple   Sclerosis". 

SENATE    AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  the 
National  Commission  on  Miiltlple  Sclerosis. 
The  commission  Is  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  Individuals  with  a  demonstrated 
Interest  in  achieving  through  research  prac- 
tical means  for  preventing  or  arresting  the 
further  progress  of  multiple  sclerosis.  Five 
of  the  eleven  members  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  medical  community  and  six  are  to 
be  chosen  from  the  general  public.  The  usual 
provisions  relating  to  compensation  and 
travel  expenses  for  advisory  committee  mem- 
bers are  made  applicable  to  commission 
members. 

The  commission  Is  to  make  a  thorough  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  of  cur- 
rent research  In  the  field  of  multiple  sclerosis 
and  related  neurological  diseases  to  deter- 
mine the  most  productive  avenues  of  ap- 
proaches toward  finding  causes,  cures,  and 
treatments  for  multiple  sclerosis.  Including 
recommendations  respecting  enactment  of 
legislation.  The  study  and  investigation  Is 
to  give  peLTtlciilar  emphasis  to  funding  needs 
and  the  means  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  beet  participate.  Within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  the  commission  Is 
to  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  respecting  Its  study 
and  Investigation. 

The  commission  Is  given  the  usual  author- 
ity respecting  personnel  and  activities  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

CONmUKCB    AORKKMXIfT 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  except  that  (1)  fo\ir  (Instead 
of  five)  of  the  nine  members  of  the  advisory 
commission  are  to  be  choeen  from  members 
of  the  advisory  council  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke; 
(3)  five  (Instead  of  four)  of  such  nine  mem- 
bers are  to  be  chosen  from  members  of  the 
public;    and    (3)    the   chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory commission  Is  to  be  selected  only  from 
the  members  selected  from  the  public. 
Harlxt  O.  Staogbss, 
Paui.  O.  Rogers, 
DAvm  E.  SATTxanxu), 
Anchxr  Nelsen. 
Tim  Lxe  Cabtml/ 
I  Managers  on  the  Pari  'ofthe  House. 

Harbison  Williams, 
Edward  M.  Kknmzdt, 
I  Oatloro  Nelson, 

Thomas  F.  Eaglxton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Harold  E.  Huohxs. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Walter  F.  Mondalx, 
richabo  s.  bchwkibjb, 
J.  K.  Javits, 
pxtxb  h.  dominick, 
Bob  Packwood. 
J.  Olxnn  Bkall,  Jr., 
Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  genUemw 
wish  to  call  up  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Not  at  thla  time. 
Mr.  Speaker. 


MAJOR  MARITIME  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  advise  the  House  that  to- 
day a  historic  agreement  was  signed  cul- 
minating months  of  intensive  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  refer  to  the  major  marl- 
time  agreement  signed  this  morning  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  G.  Peterson 
and  the  Minister  of  Merchant  Marine  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
T.  B.  Gouzhenko.  This  agreement  repre- 
sents another  step  forward  in  President 
Nixon's  strategy  for  peace  and  a  neces- 
sary link  in  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
panding commercial  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Iltolon.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  White  House,  the 
agreement  has  two  basic  objectives: 
First,  to  open  the  channels  of  maritime 
commerce  between  the  two  nations  by 
opening  major  U.S.  and  Soviet  commer- 
cial ports  to  calls  by  specified  kinds  of 
U.S.-flag  and  Soviet-flag  vessels;  and 
secondly  to  afford  the  U.S.-flag  vessels 
and  Soviet-flag  vessels,  the  opportunity 
to  participate  equally  and  substantially 
in  the  carriage  of  all  cargoes  moving  by 
sea  between  the  two  nations. 

Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  fact  that 
this  agreement  will  expedite  the  ship- 
ment of  wheat  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  provides  that  national  flag  vessels  of 
each  nation  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
carry  not  less  than  one- third  of  all  car- 
goes moving  in  whole  or  in  part  by  sea 
between  the  two  nations.  In  the  case  of 
grain  shipments,  the  one-third  require- 
ment is  to  be  applied  retroactively  to  all 
shipments  since  July  1,  1972.  A  number 
of  Oreat  Lakes  ports  are  Included  among 
the  40  ports  in  each  nation  which  ore 
open  to  access  by  vessels  of  the  other  na- 
tion, including  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  other 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  announcement  by  the 
White  House: 

Announcement   bt    thb   WHm   House 

A  major  maritime  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  was  signed  today  by  n.S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  O.  Peterson  and 
the  Minister  of  Merchant  Marine  of  the  tJnlon 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  T.  B.  Oouzhenko. 
This  Agreement  represents  another  necessary 
link  In  the  establishment  of  an  expanding 
commercial  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  negotiations  which  c\ilmlnated  In  this 
Agreement  were  Initiated  In  the  latter  part  of 
1971,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  meetings  In  Washington  and  Moscow 
throughout  1972. 

By  providing  a  broad  framework  and  a 
clear  set  of  ground  rules  for  maritime  activi- 
ties between  the  two  covmtrles,  this  Agree- 
ment Is  an  Important  step  toward  normaliz- 
ing and  expanding  maritime  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

objectives 

The  Agreement  has  two  basic  objectives; 
first,  to  ofwn  the  channels  of  maritime  com- 
merce betw«en  the  two  nations  by  opening 
major  U.S.  and  Soviet  commercial  ports  to 
calls  by  specified  kinds  of  U.S.  flag  and 
Soviet-flag  vessels;   and,  secondly,  to  afford 
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to  US-flag  vessels  and  Soviet-flag  vessels  the 
opportunity  to  participate  equally  and  sub- 
Btantlally  In  the  carriage  of  all  cargoes  mov- 
ing by  sea  between  the  two  nations. 
gAiTTNT  POINT  or  thb  aorxbment 
Port  Aeceaa 

The  Agreement  provides  access  to  specified 
Soviet  and  United  States  ports  to  flag  vessels 
of  both  countries  engaged  In  commercial 
maritime  shipping  and  merchant  marine 
training  activities.  Under  the  Agreement.  40 
Dorts  in  each  nation  are  open  to  access  by 
vessels  of  the  other  nation  upon  four  days' 
advance  notice  to  the  approprUte  authorities. 
The  selection  of  the  ports  was  based  on 
commercial  considerations,  reasonable  rec- 
iprocity and  protection  of  national  security 
interests.  The  TTjS.  ports  open  to  access  by 
Soviet  vessels  are: 

Astoria.  Oregon.  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  Louisiana.  Bay  Otty,  Michigan. 
Beaumont,  Texas.  Belllngham,  Washington. 
Brownsville,  Texas.  Burnslde,  Louisiana.  Chi- 
cago, nilnols.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Coos  Bay  (in- 
cluding North  Bend) ,  Oregon.  Corpus  Chrls- 
ti  Texas.  Duluth,  MlnnesoU/Superlor,  WU- 
consln.  Erie,  PennsylvanU,  Eureka.  California. 
Everett,  Washington.  Oalveston /Texas  City, 
Texas  HonolvUu,  HawaU.  Houston,  Texas. 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Long  Beach,  California. 
Longvlew.  Washington. 

Los  Angeles  (Including  San  Pedro,  WU- 
mlngton.  Terminal  Island),  CalUomla.  MU- 
waukee,  Wisconsin.  Mobile,  Alabama.  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana.  New  York  (New  York  and 
New  Jersey  parts  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority). New  York.  Olympla.  Washington. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (Including  Cam- 
den New  Jersey).  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico.  Port 
Arthur,  Texas.  Portland  (Including  Vancou- 
ver. Washington),  Oregon,  Sacramento,  CaU- 
fornla,  San  Francisco  (Including  Alameda, 
Oakland,  Berkeley,  Richmond) ,  California. 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Seattle,  Washington. 
Tampa,  Florida.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

While  the  fo\ir-day  notice  requirement  Is 
more  than  the  normal  24-hour  notice  period 
applicable  to  commercial  vessels.  It  Is  sub- 
stantially less  restrictive  than  the  14-day 
advance  request  requirement  now  applied 
by  the  United  States  to  Soviet  vessels  and 
the  30-day  advance  request  required  by  the 
U£.8 Jl.  for  UB.  vessels. 

Entry  of  vessels  to  ports  not  specified  In 
the  Agreement  will  continue  to  be  permitted 
In  accordance  with  existing  rules  and  regula- 
tions, I.e.,  the  14  and  30  day  prior  request 
provisions  will  stUl  apply.  Requests  for  entry 
by  Soviet  vessels  to  U.S.  ports  not  specified 
In  the  Agreement  mvist  be  made  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  Itinerary  com- 
plete with  ports  of  call  and  dates.  Maritime 
training  vessels  and  hydrographlc  and  other 
research  vessels  may  enter  the  ports  only  for 
purposes  of  resupply,  rest,  crew  changes, 
minor  repairs  and  other  services  normally 
provided  In  such  ports.  The  Agreement  does 
not  Involve  any  concessions  In  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  ships  which 
have  called  on  Cuban.  North  Vietnam  or 
North  Korean  ports.  Soviet  vessels  which  have 
called  or  will  call  on  Cuba.  North  Vietnam,  or 
North  Korea  wlU  not  be  pernUtted  to  bunker 
,  In  U.S.  ports  and  Soviet  vessels  which  have 
eaUed  on  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  wUl  not  be 
permitted  to  load  or  unload  In  VS.  ports 
government-financed  cargoes  such  as  grains 
sold  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  credit 
terms. 

In  addition,  the  Agreement  contemplates 
the  access  of  Initially  81  UB.  and  60  Soviet 
vessels  engaged  In  hydrographlc,  oceano- 
graphlc.  meterologlcal  or  terrestrial  magnetic 
field  research  of  a  clvUlan  nature.  The  Agree- 
ment does  not  Include  vessels  engagsd  In 
fishing  or  related  actlyltles  since  these  mat- 
ters are  covered  by  separate  agreements;  nor 
does  It  Include  warships  or  vessels  carrying 
out  state  functions  other  than  those  men- 


tioned above.  It  Is  not  intended  to  cover  any 
liquefied  natural  gas  trade  which  may  de- 
velop between  the  nations. 

tonnage  outixs 
Under  the  Agreement,  neither  nation  ahaU 
charge  vessels  of  the  other  tonnage  duties 
which  exceed  duties  charged  to  vessels  of 
other  nations  In  like  situations. 

BQUAL     AND    8T7BSTANTIAI.    SHARINO 

The  Agreement  sets  forth  the  intention  of 
both  governments  that  the  national-flag 
vessels  of  each  co\xntry  wUl  each  carry  equal 
and  substantial  shares  of  the  oceanborne 
commerce  between  the  two  nations.  At  the 
same  time  the  Agreement  recognizes  the 
policy  of  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  participation 
In  lU  trade  by  thlrd-fiag  vessels 

The  Intention  that  a  substantial  share  of 
the  trade  between  the  two  nations  will  be 
carried  by  each  national  flag  merchant 
marine  Is  defined  as  meaning  that  the  na- 
tlonal-fiag  vessels  of  each  nation  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  carry  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  all  cargoes  moving  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  sea  between  the  two  nations, 
whether  by  direct  movement  or  by  trans- 
shipment through  third  countries.  In  the 
case  of  grain  shipments,  the  one-third  re- 
quirement is  to  be  applied  retroactively  to 
aU  shipments  since  July  1,  1972. 

Equal  share  of  the  trade  between  the  two 
nations  Is  measured  on  the  basis  of  U.S. 
dollar  freight  value  of  cargo  carryings  by 
the  national -flag  vessels  of  each  party  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year  accounting  period. 
Special  accounting  procedures  are  estab- 
lished to  determine  on  a  uniform  ba&ls  the 
VJ&.  doUar  freight  value  of  cargo  carryings 
and  to  protect  against  the  possibility  of  dis- 
parities caused  by  the  undervaluing  of 
freight  rates  to  Increase  the  volume  of  cargo 
carried.  T^ese  procedures  are  also  designed 
to  i>ermlt  oontlnuovis  monitoring  so  as  to 
maintain  parity  of  carriage  throughout  the 
accounting  period.  Cargoes  carried  In  liner 
vessels  and  bulk  cargoes  carried  In  nonllner 
service  are  accounted  for  separately  under 
the  Agreement  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
methods  of  establishing  freight  rates. 

The  opportunity  for  carriage  of  equal  and 
substantial  shares  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  nations  by  national-flag  ahlps  Is  to  be 
assured  by  the  routing  of  controlled  cargoes; 
I.e.,  cargoes  with  req>ect  to  which  entitles 
of  either  government  have  the  power  to  des- 
ignate the  carriage. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  this  Includes  only  those 
cargoes  which  are  subject  to  UjS.  govern- 
ment control  under  our  cargo  preference 
laws.  On  the  Soviet  side,  all  exports  and 
Imports  for  which  entitles  of  the  UBBJi. 
have  or  could  have  the  power  at  any  time  to 
designate  the  carrier  are  Included. 

Recognition  has  been  given  to  the  practi- 
cal commercial  consideration  that  vessels  of 
either  nation  may  not  be  available  to  carry 
the  amount  of  carg^  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  the  principles  of  the  Agreement. 
Under  such  clrcuaostances.  a  limited  vari- 
ance from  the  equal  and  substantial  sharing 
rules  is  provided.  Such  variance  is  permitted 
where  the  cargo  was  offered  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  and  where  the  unavall- 
abUlty  of  national -fiag  carriers  is  certified  by 
a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration or  U.S5JI.  Ministry  of  Merchant 
Marine,  as  the  case  may  be.  Even  though  un- 
avaUablllty  has  been  certified  by  the  appro- 
priate representative,  there  Is  still  an  obliga- 
tion to  continue  to  offer  controlled  cargo  to 
restore  the  one-third  share  If  possible  within 
the  same  calendar  year. 

Freight  rates 
The  matter  of  freight  rates  to  be  paid  to 
U.S.  vessels  is  an  Important  provision  of  the 
Agreement.  With  respect  to  liner  serrloe, 
U.S.-flag  carriers  should  face  no  significant 
problems  because   US.   vessels   can  partici- 


pate In  this  trade  under  the  conference-rate 
system  with  the  assistance  of  the  UJB.  oper- 
ating subsidy  program.  Rates  for  shipment  of 
bulk  cargo,  such  as  grain,  however,  present 
a  different  situation.  Bulk  cargo  Is  shipped 
In  world  trade  under  charter  r^Urn  which 
are  set  In  competition  vrith  ships  of  nations 
with  far  lower  cosu  than  American  ships 
The  United  States  has  never  before  had  a 
subsidy  system  which  permit  Its  vessels  to 
compete  in  the  bulk  grain  trade,  although 
such  a  subsidy  system  was  legislatively  au- 
thorized in  1970.  In  lieu  of  a  subsidy  system 
for  bulk  cargo,  there  were  regulations  which 
required  shipments  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  move  60%  in  UB.-fiag  Teseels  This, 
however,  never  resulted  In  significant  car- 
riage for  UB.  vessels.  Freight  rates  are  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost  of  grain  and  without 
subsidy  the  rates  charged  by  UB.  flag  car- 
riers increased  the  cost  of  grain  beyond  the 
level  buyers  were  willing  to  pay. 

Under  the  Agreement,  the  two  governments 
have  worked  out  rate  provisions  for  two  cate- 
gories of  bulk  cargo  to  be  carried  by  U.8. 
vessels. 

For  nonagrlcultural  bulk  cargoes,  the 
agreement  In  essence  provides  that  American 
vessels  shall  be  paid  In  each  year  the  average 
of  the  freight  rate  for  that  category  of  cargo 
on  the  route  In  question  over  the  prior  three 
calendar  years. 

The  other  and  far  more  Important  cate- 
gory of  charter  rates  Is  for  agricultural  com- 
modities and  producU.  With  respect  to  these 
cargoes  the  Soviet  Union  will  offer  to  United 
States  vessels  the  higher  of: 

1.  a  rate  computed  on  ths  8-year  sveiage 
formula  described  above  for  the  years  19«B, 
1970,  and  1971.  This  rate  for  the  route  most 
expected  to  be  used  for  the  current  grain 
sales  Is  $8.06  per  ton  for  wheat  and  other 
heavy  grains,  or 

2.  110  per  cent  of  the  cxirrent  market  rates 
for  the  shipment  Involved. 

In  addition  to  these  prorlslona.  for  agri- 
cultural cargo  the  Soviet  Union  has  also 
agreed  to  terms  relating  to  unloading  ships  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which  are  more  favorable  to 
United  States  vessels  than  would  otherwise 
apply  in  this  trade.  Our  maritime  experts  es- 
timate these  special  t«rms  represent  a  reduc- 
tion from  typical  rates  of  at  least  $1.76  per 
ton. 

These  special  provisions  for  rates  on  ag- 
rlcultuTAl  cargo  apply  through  June  80,  1978. 
by  which  time  the  parties  wlU  negotiate  fu- 
ture rates.  This  wUl  permit  review  of  the  ac- 
tual workings  of  this  rate  system  near  the 
close  of  the  current  unusual  grain  shipment 
season. 

TXRM  or  aorkemxnt 

The  Agreement  remains  In  force  through 
1976,  subject  to  earlier  termination  by  either 
party  on  90  days'  notice. 

ns.  BViBsiriT 

Although  not  part  of  the  agreement,  a  nec- 
essary part  of  achieving  its  objectives  Is  that 
the  United  States  pay  a  subsidy  to  its  own 
vessels  in  the  carriage  of  agricultural  cargo. 
This  is  not  a  financial  advantage  to  the  Soviet 
Union  amce  It  could  carry  aU  this  cargo  In 
lU  own  vessels  ex  third -flag  vessels  at  lower 
costs  than  It  wlU  pay  United  SUtes  vessels. 
The  comblnaUon  of  higher  than  market  char- 
ter rates,  and  favorable  terms  for  unloading, 
afforded  UB.-fiag  vessels  reduces  the  subsidy 
costs. 

The  subsidy  system,  to  be  published 
shortly.  Is  authorized  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  Because  the  ships  which 
will  be  Involved  In  this  trade,  unlike  UB  - 
flag  vessels  carrybog  freight  in  the  liner  trade, 
have  not  received  United  SUtes  construc- 
tion subsidies,  the  8ul>sldy  to  be  provided 
will  take  Into  account  the  amount  by  which 
U.8.  construction  cosU  exceed  foreign  con- 
struction cosU.  In  order  to  keep  the  subsidy 
at  a   Twtntmnm    u  has  baslcaUy   been  de- 
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slgZMd  to  create  no  more  than  a  break  even 
situation  at  M.06  for  moet  aixip*  which  will 
be  llkaly  to  participate.  The  eetlmated  sub- 
•Idy  paid  to  vesaeU  carrying  agrlcultiiral 
oargo  under  the  Agreement  will  be  In  the 
range  of  M.OO  to  tlo.OO  a  ton,  U  market  ratea 
ftay  In  the  range  of  19.00  to  til. 00  a  ton, 
which  compares  to  the  current  subsidy  of 
about  »19.00  per  ton  on  PL-i80  grain  ship- 
ments. 

Among  provisions  limiting  the  subsidy 
paid  for  movements  under  the  Agreement 
will  be  the  following : 

1.  Where  market  rates  exceed  the  WOfi, 
aU  of  the  excess  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union 
over  market  (i.e.  10%  premium)  is  used  to 
reduoe  the  subsidy; 

2.  When  the  market  rate  Is  »8.00  or  more,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  amount  over  $8.00 
wUl   be  used  to  reduce  the  subsidy; 

3  Bach  subsidy  contract  will  have  a  rene- 
gotiation clause  to  ensure  that  no  excess 
profits  are  made. 

The  exact  amount  of  subsidy  which  will 
be  Involved  with  respect  to  carrying  the 
Anurlcan  share  of  the  grain  cargo  Is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  with  precision  because  It  de- 
pends on  factors  such  as:  (1)  the  volume  of 
the  Soviet  grain  trade  actually  carried  by  VS. 
ships  (which  wUl  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  more  attractive  carriage  Is  available 
(such  as  PL-480  or  oU);  (2)  the  level  of 
market  rates,  since  the  VS.  subsidy  paid  will 
be  substantially  reduced  as  market  rates 
go  up. 

PrBLIC     AVAILABUJTT     OF     TH«     ACKZXICKMT 

A  copy  of  the  Agreement.  Annexes,  and 
the  exchange  of  letters  with  respect  to  the 
bulk  commodity  rates  Is  pubUcly  available. 


NEWSLETTER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  I 
win  be  sending  to  my  constituents  my 
October  Report,  my  sixth  newsletter  of 
this  Congress.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  set  forth  the  complete  text  of  the 
newsletter.  It  follows: 
Cowc««MM«y  Kbwaxd  I.  Koch  Rxporrs  I^osc 

WABHINOrOIf 

[Vol.  3,  No.  e,  October,  1972] 

Dear  Constituent  and  FeUow  New  Torker: 

My  second  term  In  Congress  has  gone  by 

quickly.  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 

In  my  observations  on  how  I  approach  my 

Job  representing  you  and  how  I  attempt  to 

achieve  the  goals  which  we  have  In  common. 

I   believe  every  Congressman  hae  several 

roles — national     legislator,     Improving     the 

quality   of   life   In   the   neighborhood,   and 

service  to  constituents  who  have  personal 

problems  with  which  a  member  of  Congress 

s&n  help. 

As  a  national  legislator,  my  major  area  of 
expertise  Is  mass  transportation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  mass  transit  legis- 
lation, I  have  pressed  for  federal  construc- 
tion funds  and  federal  operating  subsidies 
which  I  describe  In  detaU  further  on  in  this 
newsletter. 

To  me,  Improving  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
neighborhood  means  participating  In  the  res- 
olution of  local  problems,  working  with  com- 
munity planning  boards  and  neighborhood 
associations,  and  especially  doing  whatever 
I  can  to  cope  with  the  ever  Increasing  menace 
of  street  crime. 

Finally,  my  staff  and  I  seek  to  help  consti- 
tuents with  their  personal  problems.  To  help 
a  rettimlng  veteran  get  benefits  which  had 
been  unjustly  denied,  to  assist  a  cripple 
couple  in  obtaining  a  ground  floor  apart- 
ment, and  to  cut  the  red  tape  of  government 


bureaucracy  for  so  many  other  peof^e  has 
given  me  great  satUfaction. 

There  are  thoee  who  say  that  Congress  does 
not  work  and  that  nothing  can  be  achieved 
ttpcnigh  that  body.  I  disagree.  If  you  are 
oocnmltted  to  an  issue,  develop  an  expotlse 
and  work  hard,  you  can  get  support  and  mt 
legislation  passed. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  pasMd  my  blU 
mandaUng  treatment  for  addicts  In  prison 
or  on  parole. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  passed  legisla- 
tion incorporating  provisions  of  my  bill  with- 
holding welfare  payments  to  any  addict  wlio 
Is  not  in  a  drug  treatment  program. 

A  tax  bill  enacted  last  December  adopted 
parts  of  my  chUd  care  bill  Increasing  the  tax 
deduction  avaUable  to  working  men  and 
women  for  child  care  and  household  ex- 
penses. 

Senators  Kennedy,  Nelson  and  I  oo-spon- 
sored  legislation  which  was  recently  enacted 
into  law  providing  for  an  extension  of  a  com- 
prehensive health  care  program  serving  the 
needs  of  600,000  children  Uvlng  in  poverty. 
Certain  provisions  favorable  to  New  York 
City  in  a  revenue  sharing  bill  originally  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Hugh  Carey  and 
myself  have  been  Included  In  the  revenue 
sharing  legislation  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

In  addition,  li  other  pieces  of  legislation 
which  I  co-sponsored  have  been  enacted  Into 
law  during  the  92nd  Congress.  These  Include, 
among  others,  the  eetabUshment  of  the  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control;  funds  for  a  sickle 
cell  anemia  detection  and  treatment  pro- 
gram; the  protection  of  wildlife;  and  a  low 
cost  meal  program  for  our  elderly  citizens. 

Finally  let  me  conclude  by  sharing  with 
you  my  thoughts  on  this  war  in  Vietnam. 

Can  the  American  people  really  believe  that 
this  war  Is  any  less  horrifying  or  costly  than 
It  was  fotir  years  ago?  Can  we  close  our  minds 
to  all  the  bombing  and  not  recognize  that 
this  war  has  poisoned  every  one  of  us?  I 
dont  think  we  can  or  want  to  do  that.  That's 
why  for  the  last  foiur  years,  I  have  voted 
against  every  military  appropriations  bill 
containing  funds  to  continue  this  war.  That's 
why  I'm  going  to  keep  voting  that  way.  The 
Job  remains  to  end  the  war  and  change  oxir 
national  priorities.  I  know  this  has  all  been 
said  many  times  before.  But  It  happens  to  be 
true. 

MASS   TkANarr 
Mass   transportation    had   the   chance   of 
making  considerable  headway  in  the  92nd 
Congrees,  but  has  suffered  some  recent  legis- 
lative setbacks. 

On  September  21st,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  Member, 
reported  out  an  omnibus  hoxislng  and  urban 
development  bill.  Included  In  this  bill  was  a 
•3  blUlon  Increase  In  mass  transit's  capital 
program  and  my  proposal  to  provide  $400 
miUion  for  mass  transit  operating  subsidies. 
A  number  of  forces  were  working  against 
tl»  bill,  including  the  Administration's  oppo- 
sition to  any  transit  subsidy.  Consequently 
on  September  27th  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
fused to  send  It  to  the  Floor  for  a  vote. 
Instead,  a  simple  extension  of  the  existing 
housing  program,  lacking  any  mase  transit 
aid,  was  passed. 

Another  opportunity  to  assist  mass  transit 
came  during  the  House's  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Ald-Hlghway  Act  on  October  6th. 
I  helped  put  together  a  coalition  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  committed  to  open- 
ing the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  mass  transit 
expenditures  by  giving  states  and  localities 
the  option  of  spending  certain  funds  on 
public  transportation  as  well  as  highway  pro- 
grams. But,  the  House  was  prevented  from 
even  voting  on  the  amendment  through  a 
parliamentary  maneuver  joined  In.  unfortu- 
nately,  by  the  House  I>mocratlo  and  Repub- 
lican leadership — a  reflection  of  the  highway 
lobby's  Influence  and  Its  determination  to 
stop  a  vot^  they  feared  they  would  loee.  An 
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amendment  similar  to  ours  had  alreadv  biwn 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  It  is  possible  thli 
the  final  bUl  passed  by  Congr^^u  ^\ 

SS!°*K  w*;^'.^''***'*  ™**  *'*^t  provuion. 
The  battle  for  adequate  funding  must  con 
tlnue  untu  subway  and  bus  riders  are  treat«i 
equitably.  ««aiea 

(Reprinted  with  permlssioD  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal] 

AMD   A   CONCansiCAH  LOOU  AT  N.T.  jTTSnc* 

(Note.— This  q>Mch  by  Rep.  Edward  L 
Koch  (Dem.-Ub..  N.T.)  appeared  earlier  thu 
month  in  the  Congressional  Record  under 
ths  heading:  "A  Short  Story  on  StnBet 
Crime.") 

I  would  like  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  an  Incident  involving  street 
crime  In  which  I  was  the  victim,  and  how  it 
was  resolved.  On  May  4  of  this  year  I  left  my 
home  which  Is  in  New  York  City  just  off 
Washington  Square  Park  shortly  after  8  pjn 
intending  to  attend  a  dinner  given  by  the 
American  Jewish  Conunittae  at  the  Ameri- 
cana Hotel. 

As  I  walked  through  Washington  Square 
Park  to  get  to  the  Sixth  Avenue  Subway  I 
was  stopped  by  an  individual  who  was  about 
six  feet  tall  and  probably  weighed  over  200 
pounds.  He  was  very  tlireatenlng  in  manner 
and  became  even  more  so  when  he  said  to 
me,  "Give  me  a  quarter,  man."  I  replied. 
"No."  He   then  said,   "Olve  me   a  quarter 

man.  or  I  am  going  to  beat  the out  of 

you."  and  he  put  up  his  hands  as  though  to 
strike  me. 

In  response  I  said.  "No,  1  am  Congress- 
man Koch  and  1  am  going  to  have  you  ar- 
rested." Unaccountably  the  man  dropped  his 
fists  and  started  to  walk  away. 

I  looked  for  a  police  officer  In  the  park. 
There  was  none.  I  thought  to  myself  that  I 
really  should  go  to  the  dinner  where  I  wu 
expected.  It  was  about  6:10  pjn.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  decided  I  could  not  permit  this 
incident  to  pass  and  not  take  some  action, 
because  I  knew  how  the  residents— women, 
children,  senictf  citizens — of  the  area  are 
afraid  to  use  the  park  because  of  Incidents 
like  this. 

I  watched  the  man  stop  others  who  gave 
him  coins  in  response  to  his  demands.  And  I 
followed  him  as  he  started  to  walk  up  Fifth 
Avenue.  About  a  block  Uter  I  saw  a  police 
patrol  car,  stopped  it,  expUined  what  had 
happened,  and  asked  that  the  Individual  be 
arrested.  The  police  officer  said,  "Do  you 
really  want  to  press  charges?  Do  you  know 
how  much  time  it  will  take?"  I  told  him, 
"Yes,  I  do  want  to  and  while  I  know  I  cant 
make  my  6:30  pjn.  dinner  appointment  I 
hope  I  can  at  least  get  to  the  dinner  before 
it  ends." 

I  got  Into  the  patrol  car,  drove  a  block,  to 
where  the  Individual  was  now  standing  and 
got  out  of  the  car.  Innmedlately  the  man  said 
to  the  police  officers,  without  any  intervening 
conversation.  "I  dldnt  do  It."  They  arrested 
him  and  the  two  of  us  were  taken  to  the 
Sixth  Precinct  headquarters. 

By  then  It  was  6:30  p.m.  It  took  46  min- 
utes for  the  police  to  flU  out  the  Informa- 
tion forms  on  the  arrested  individual.  At 
7:18  p.m.  we  were  taken  by  police  car  down  , 
to  the  Criminal  Court  Building  and  arrived 
there  at  7:30  p.m.  where  again  forms  had 
to  be  filled  out,  and  this  took  another  45 
minutes. 

The  defendant  was  charged  with  intoxi- 
cation, loitering  and  harassment.  I  was  told 
by  the  assistant  district  attorney  that  I 
should  charge  him  with  attempted  robbery, 
but  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  make  a 
"Federal  case  of  it"  and  that  I  simply  wanted 
to  have  him  punished  for  what  had  occurred 
In  some  reasonable  way. 

At  8: 16  pjn.  I  was  taken  to  the  co\irt  room 
where  the  defendant  was  present  with  coun- 
sel provided  by  the  oourt.  A  new  assistant 
district  attorney  said  to  me  that  he  did  not 
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ujnk  that  It  was  worth  pre«ing  the  matUr 
*^irti^nothing  would  happen  since  there 
"fLTz^T^  of  this  kind.  I  said.  "That 
Twhri^v*  ^*^  the  time  to  come  hijre." 
S.'Sld  If  I  wanted  to  haye  K«nathlng  done 
fsSould  Charge  the  «l«f '^^"V,^"^.  •*: 
t^ted  robbery,  but  be  warned  that  it 
-™iid  take  another  three  hours.  I  said  no. 
r.ould  simply  press  the  three  original 
«h^  The  defendant  then  pleadwl  guilty 
f^^chaSe  of  harassment  and  I  asked  the 
^  wh^er  I  might  maka  a  atatamant. 
SS,  judge  said,  -by  aU  means.- 

What  I  said  to  the  court  In  tubatance  was 
tlurt  I  had  taken  the  tima  to  do  this,  al- 
Sough  I  knew  that  It  would  be  more  sansi- 
we  mjm  the  point  of  view  of  safety  and 
»nvenlence  to  pay  the  quartw  b«^«»f. 
wmebody  had  to  stand  up  and  «y.  »<>' 
Se  court  sympathlaed  with  what  I  had  said, 
rtstlng  that  crime  was  rampant  not  only  in 
the  area  In  which  I  lived,  but  so  many  places 
in  the  city.  And  then  the  Judge,  turning  to 
the  defendant  said: 

^  want  you  to  know  that  the  next  time 
TOU  c«ne  into  thU  court  I  will  deal  with  you 
^  sternly  and  this  time  I  will  fine  you 

SfiO  " 

Defendant's  counsel  told  the  court  that  the 
defendant  was  employed,  giving  the  court 
the  name  (rf  the  wnployer.  He  said  that  the 
defendant  earned  WJSO  an  hour  but  did  not 
have  any  money  with  him  that  evening;  he 
jsked  that  the  court  give  him  time  In  which 
to  pay.  The  court  asked.  "Will  three  weeks 
be  enough?"  Counsel  said  It  would.  The  de- 
fendant and  I  both  left  the  Criminal  Court 
Building  at  8:80  pm.  by  the  same  door.  And 
as  he  passed  me  he  smiled;  he  knew  some- 
thing I  did  not. 

I  arrived  at  my  dinner  at  9  pjn.  where 
the  meal  was  over  and  all  that  was  left  were 
the  speeches.  ...  ..  ^ 

Having  become  a  statutic,  I  decided  to 
find  out  what  happens  In  a  caae  of  this  kind : 
And  BO.  approximately  three  weeks  later.  I 
wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the  oourt  and  asked 
whether  the  fine  had  been  paid.  Not  receiv- 
ing a  response  by  June  16,  I  wrote  to  Ad- 
ministrative Judge  David  Roes  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Court  of  the  City  of  New  York.  By  letter 
<rf  June  26,  Lester  C.  OoodchUd,  the  court's 
executive  ofllc«r.  responded:  The  defendant 
failed  to  appear  and  pay  his  fine.  A  warrant 
for  his  arrest  was  Issued,  but  he  could  not  be 
found.  The  residence  and  employment  infor- 
mation he  had  given  the  cotirt  was  false. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  additional  statistic  and 
that  Is  there  are  thousands  of  bench  war- 
rants outstanding  In  New  York  City.  This 
will  be  one  more  probably  never  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  outraged  at  the  way  oxir 
courts  are  administering  justice? 


Xhs  Eldkklt 

First  and  foremost,  I  have  baan  working  to 
get  substantial  Increases  in  social  security 
benefits — to  catch  tip  and  keep  up  with  the 
liigh  cost  of  living.  The  Congress  has  passed 
a  20%  Increase  in  social  security  benefits,  but 
It  still  is  Inadequate  for  thoee  Uvlng  on  fixed 
Incomes. 

Another  hardship  on  the  elderly  is  the  lim- 
itation on  Income  one  can  earn  before  age  T2 
without  losing  social  secrirlty  benefits.  Since 
coming  to  Congress,  I  have  preeeed  my  bill  to 
eliminate  the  Income  eligibility  limitation 
altogether.  A  bUl  soon  to  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress would  Increase  the  present  tl680  lim- 
ttetlon  to  $3000. 

Recently,  the  medicare  program  was 
amended  to  Include  the  cost  of  certain  out- 
patient dnigs  \ised  In  the  treatment  of  chron- 
ic lllneesee  affilctlng  the  aged.  I  have  pro- 
posed In  HJl.  16339  that  aU  prescription 
drugs  not  covered  by  medicare.  Including 
hearing  aids  and  eye  glasses,  be  sold  to  medi- 
care recipients  at  wholesale  prices  by  fed- 
erally assisted  hospitals  until  such  costs  can 


be  coverad  by  a  new  national  health  Insur- 
ance program.  

Two  otiiOT  bills  that  I  have  Introduced  to 
aid  the  rtdarly  deasrva  brtst  mantlan.  HA- 
16402  encourages  family  support  of  elderly 
raUUvee  by  giving  a  $750  tax  exemption  to 
any  taxpayer  who  provides  at  least  $1600  In 
annual  support.  H.R.  i64M  provides  for  the 
payment  of  attorney's  fees  incurred  by  an 
elderly  person  who  successfully  challenges  a 
gorammant  decision  to  deny,  raduoe  or  limit 
social  security  benefits,  madloare.  old  age 
assistance  and  dlsabUlty  insurance. 

Our  elderly  citizens  who  have  worked  hard 
all  their  Uvea  deaenre  a  great  deal  more  than 
tbay  are  now  receiving. 

STKZST    CaZMX 

street   crime   remains   the   (dilaf   concern 
of  all  New  Yorkers.  Here  Is  a  brief  review 
of  some  of  my  efforts  to  ownbat  this  menace. 
"Unwanted  Night  Spots"— Bars  and  private 
afterhour    clubs,    which    operate    as    centers 
for  drug-trafficking,  constitute  an  Increasing 
public  nuisance  and  source  of  crime.  I  have 
helped  community  groups  close  down  several 
such  establishments,  but  the  process  U  long 
f^nA    arduous    and    quicker    methods    are 
needed.  I  have  recommended  that  the  City 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  Ucanse  so 
called  "private  clubs"  which  are  in  fact  profit 
making  businesses,  thus  permitting  entry  for 
periodic  Inspection,  particularly  11  there  have 
been  complaints  about  a  specific  club.  A  law- 
yer   from    the    City    Corporation    Counsel's 
office  should  be  designated  as  an  ombusman 
to  represent  the  pubUc's  Interest  In  co\h^; 
and  a  special  acceleration  of  court  procedures 
should  be  established  to  prevent  these  bual- 
newes  from  disrupting  a  neighborhood  diir- 
ing  months  or  years  of  oourt  appeals. 

"Hlght-Intenslty  Street  Lights"— The  ef- 
fectiveness of  bright  street  lighting  as  a 
crime  deterrent  has  been  proven  In  many 
different  cities.  New  York  recently  announced 
a  $15  mlUlon  lighting  program  lor  major 
thoroughfares.  However,  we  must  also  have 
hl^-lntenslty  lighting  on  residential  side 
streets.  The  City  cannot  afford  the  masslTe 
lighting  campaign  we  need.  That  Is  why  I 
have  Int'XKluced  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional Light  on  Crime  program  providing  $90 
million  in  three  years  to  light  our  streets. 

"Police  Duty  at  the  Consulates"— Continu- 
ing acts  of  International  terrorism  make  It 
imperative  that  the  Federal  government  Im- 
mediately assume  Its  responslbUlty  to  guard 
the  U.N.  and  foreign  conBulat«s  In  New  Y«k 
instead  of  our  local  poUce.  The  President 
temporarily  sent  members  of  the  Executive 
Protection  Service  to  the  City  to  provide 
extra  securtty  for  the  recent  opening  of  the 
UJ*.  General  Assembly.  But  the  problem  Is 
permanent  and  must  have  a  permanent  solu- 
tion which  would  be  passage  of  my  bill  that 
mandates  tlie  Executive  Protection  Service 
to  guard  aU  foreign  consulates.  It  Is  unfair 
that  the  fuU  time  responslblUty  stUl  rests 
with  our  poUoe  and  is  piald  for  with  local  tax 
money.  We  need  our  police,  already  under- 
manned, back  on  the  street  protecting  our 
residents  and  merchants. 


World  Service  that  they  will 
settlement  <rf  the  stataless 
in  this  country. 
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In  the  re- 
Ugandans 


Your  comments  on  this  newsletter  and  any 
propoeals  you  might  have  on  any  subject  are 
at  interest  to  me.  Please  write  to  me  c/6 
House  of  BepreeentaUves.  Washington.  D.O. 

If  you  need  tti*!*""^  caU  my  New  York 
City  office  at  a«t-10e«  between  9:00  am.  and 
5:00  pjn.  on  weekdays. 

Among  the  pictures  Included  In  the  newa- 
letter,  two  were  captioned.  Theee  captions 
read  as  follows: 

In  the  weeks  before  the  highway  biU  was 
brought  to  the  House  Floor  for  a  vote,  a 
number  of  meetings  were  held  with  thoee 
Interested  in  opening  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  mass  transit  expenditures  On  Sep- 
tember 2«th,  Secretary  of  TransportaUon 
John  A.  Volpe  met  with  Members  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group.  The  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  DBO's  Transportation  Task 
Force,  of  which  I  am  Chairman. 

On  September  asth,  I  testified  before  a 
House  Judiciary  Sub-Committee  on  my  bUl. 
HJl.  837.  the  Newsmen's  PrlvUege  Act.  "Hiis 
bill  protects  newsnaen's  First  Amendment 
privileges  against  forced  disclosure  of  confi- 
dential sources  and  background  material. 
Society  has  a  vested  interest  In  the  free  flow 
of  information  to  the  press;  and  so  the  pro- 
tections <rf  HJl.  887  are  for  the  pubUc  as  well 
as  the  press. 

Also  Included  In  the  newsletter  were  pic- 
tures of  members  of  my  Washington  staff: 
Barbara  Downey.  Diane  Coffey.  Glnny  8am- 
mon.  Barbara  Ouentert,  Sue  Silverman  and 
Douglas  Adler.  These  pictures  and  others 
appearing  In  the  newsletter  were  taken  by 
Ronay  Arlt,  also  a  member  of  my  Washing- 
ton staff. 


ATEICA BTATXLX88    ASIAN    tJGANDANS 

Over  the  last  several  months.  I  have  worked 
to  obtain  refuge  In  this  country  for  some  of 
the  Asian  Ugandans  whose  Uvea  are  being 
threatened  by  the  racial  dlctatcrship  of 
Major  General  Idi  Amin. 

FlnaUy,  on  October  2.  the  State  Depart- 
ment Informed  me  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  agreed  to  permit  the  entry  of  1000 
educated  and  skilled  Asian  Ugandans  Into 
the  United  States  under  his  parole  authority. 

This  Is  similar  to  action  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration In  September  1971  when  they 
finaUy  acceded  to  my  legislative  propoeal  to 
permit  the  entry  of  Soviet  Jews  Into  this 
coxmtry  without  regard  to  Immigration  quota 
restrictions. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee.  United  HIAS. 
VS.  CathoUc  Conference,  and  the  Church 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  THE  92D 
CONGRESS:  REPORT  TO  THE  PEO- 
PL£  OP  THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT 
OP  WISCONSIN 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RxcotD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  practice  since  being  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin on  the  legislative  accompUshmenta 
of  the  92d  Congress.  [ 

The  record  of  the  past  2  years  te  • 
highly  productive  one.  Despite  Presiden- 
tial vetoes  of  some  major  bills,  this  Con- 
gress has  moved  significantly  on  a  broad 
range  of  Issues,  including:  tax  revision 
and  reform :  revenue  sharing  with  States 
and  localities;  consumer  protection: 
crime  and  drug  control;  water  pollution 
control;  aid  to  education  and  school 
lunch  program:  18-year-old  vote;  social 
security  benefit  Increases;  Increased  as- 
sistance to  veterans;  and  control  of 
strategic  defensive  and  offensive  arma- 
ments. 

This  report  and  my  legislative  record 
undoubtedly  will  not  be  completely  pleas- 
ing on  every  issue  to  each  OHixtituent. 
Suffice  to  say  that  In  representUag  the 
people  of  my  district  I  have  attempted 
always  to  work  In  their  interests  and  the 
Interests  of  our  Nation. 

TKB   aCOMOICT 

Throughout  the  92d  Congreas.  atten- 
tion has  focused  on  the  problems  of  the 
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economy  and  the  need  to  limit  the  rate 
of  Inflation  and  reduce  the  numbers  of 
unemployed.  To  ciirb  inflation,  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  the  power  to 
impose  wage  and  price  controls  many 
months  before  a  crl£is  situation  forced 
him  at  last  to  act.  To  combat  Joblessness, 
the  Congress  enacted  two  bills — the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act.  They  are  providing  $2.5  billion 
in  Jobs  and  benefits  to  those  who  other- 
wise would  be  unemployed  and  on  the 
relief  rolls. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has  cut 
administration  budget  requests  for  fimds 
by  $14.5  billion,  the  President  asked  for 
a  budget  ceiling  which  would  hold  Fed- 
end  expenses  at  $250  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  reduce  the  antici- 
pated deficit.  The  House  passed  this 
anti-inflation  measure  in  order  to  pre- 
clude a  rxjsslble  tax  increase  next  year. 

In  fact,  the  movement  in  Congress 
during  the  past  2  years  was  to  lighten 
the  tax  burden  on  the  average  taxpayer 
by  increasing  the  Individual  tax  exemp- 
tion. We  also  acted  to  return  more  Fed- 
eral tax  money  to  States  and  localities  by 
passage  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  and 
thus  bring  some  potential  property  tax 
relief  for  our  citizens. 

CONSUICXS  PKOTXCTION  akd  cumz  contxol 

Congress  strengthened  programs  to 
protect  consumers  throrigh  the  creation 
of  an  independent  agency  with  authority 
to  establish  safety  standards  for  house- 
hold consumer  products,  and  by  enact- 
ment of  stricter  auto  safety  regulations. 

The  campaign  against  crime  in  the 
streets  was  continued  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress with  passage  of  bills  to  develop 
community-based  preventive  services  to 
potentially  delinquent  jroung  people,  and 
establishment  of  an  Interdepartmental 
Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  delinquency  pro- 
grams. 

Recognizing  the  key  position  which 
narcotics  pltiys  in  crime,  the  Congress 
also  established  a  Special  Action  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  It  also  acted  to 
provide  for  drug  treatment  programs  at 
State  and  local  prisons,  to  compensate 
Innocent  victims  of  violent  crime  and  to 
provide  cash  benefits  for  survivors  of 
police  ofdcers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
or  to  the  officer  himself  if  he  becomes 
disabled. 

rOLLUnON    CONTBOL    AWS   COMSXSVATION 

The  93d  Congress  approved  the  most 
comprehensive  water  pollution  control 
bill  in  history.  It  authorizes  $18  bil- 
lion for  the  Federal  share  of  construct- 
ing wsiste  treatment  plants  through  fis- 
cal year  1975,  plus  an  additional  S6.4  bil- 
lion for  other  water  pollution  abatement 
programs.  It  establishes  as  Federal  policy 
the  goals  of  making  the  Nation's  waters 
suitable  for  fish  propagation  and  swim- 
ming by  1981  and  of  ending  all  dis- 
charges of  pollution  Into  navigable 
waters  by  1985  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  the  President  vetoed  this  bill. 

Other  actions  in  the  92d  Congress  to 
safeguard  the  environment  Include  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Insecticide  and 
Pesticide  Control  Act  which  will  permit 
increased  Government  regulation  of  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides,    increased    lundini;    and    an    in- 


definite extension  for  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps;  and  amendments  to 
provide  more  effective  administration  of 
natural  gas  pipeline  safety  laws. 

DtrCMlOtr  AlfOKHALTH 

Priority  consideration  was  given  to 
measures  designed  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's educational  and  health  systems. 
For  example,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1972,  with  new 
programs  of  direct  assistance  to  colleges 
smd  universities.  Other  major  education 
bills  extended  and  expanded  the  school 
limch  program  for  needy  children  and 
provided  new  funds  for  secondary  school 
construction  and  educational  expansion. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  veto  of  four 
major  health  bills  in  the  past  4  years, 
the  Congress  has  made  notable  progress 
in  that  field.  Passed  into  law  during  the 
past  2  years  were  bills:  to  assist  educa- 
tion in  the  health  professions  through 
construction  grants  and  student  loans 
and  scholarships:  to  extend  and  expand 
programs  to  train  nurses;  to  establish 
dental  health  projects  for  children  and 
Increase  the  availability  of  dental  care; 
and  to  expand  programs  for  combating 
heart,  blood  vessel,  limg,  and  blood  dis- 
eases. 

In  order  to  direct  greater  effort  to  find- 
ing a  ciu-e  for  cancer,  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act — which  I  had  cosponsored — 
was  enacted.  This  measure  established  a 
National  Cancer  Authority  to  coordinate 
research  projects  and  authorized  $1.59 
billion  over  the  next  3  years  to  spur  re- 
search efforts. 

SOCIAI.  gacUKlTt   AND  WZLFAU 

Certainly  the  most  important  legis- 
lation benefiting  the  elderly  was  the 
passage  of  the  20-percent  Increase  in  so- 
cial security  pa3m3ents  which  went  Into 
effect  in  September.  Under  the  new  law 
the  Increase  for  an  average  retired  work- 
er Is  from  $133  per  month  to  $161.  For  the 
average  couple,  the  Increase  is  from  $224 
to  $270.  The  new  law  also  contains  a  cost- 
of-living  escalator  provision;  begirming 
in  1975,  benefits  wUl  rise  whenever  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up  by  3  percent  or 
more. 

Among  other  actions  taken  by  the  92d 
Congress  on  behalf  of  oiu"  senior  citizens 
were:  establishment  of  a  nutrltlon-for- 
the-elderly  program  to  pro\'lde  the 
money  and  machinery  to  provide  at  least 
one  hot.  nutritious  meal  daily  for  needy 
people  60  or  over;  creation  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Aging  to  conduct  research 
on  the  aging  process  and  the  special 
health  problems  of  older  persons;  and 
th«  broadening  of  programs  to  provide 
a  variety  of  services  to  the  aged,  includ- 
ing low-cost  transportation,  expanded 
emplosnnent  centers,  retirement  training. 
and  other  social  welf  su-e  aid. 

OOV^IfMKNT  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPXRATION 

The  92d  Congress  approved  two  con- 
stitutional amendments,  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  and  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women.  The  new  vot- 
ing age  amendment  has  been  ratified  by 
the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the 
States  and  wUl  be  in  effect  for  the  na- 
tional elections  of  November  7,  while  21 


States  have  thus  far  ratified  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

Significant  reform  and  regulation  of 
political  campaign  practices  represents 
another  Important  achievement  of  the 
92d  Congress.  The  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  limits  the  total 
amounts  that  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice may  spend  on  media  advertising  or 
from  personal  ftmds.  It  also  requires 
more  complete  reporting  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures. 

SBSnCSlCXN  AND  VXTTBAm 

The  contribution  of  veterans  of  the 
Indochina  conflict  and  prior  wars  again 
was  recognized  by  Congress.  Because  of 
the  Increased  costs  of  higher  education, 
we  provided  a  25.7-percent  Increase  in 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  and  ex- 
panded programs  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation smd  Job  training  for  returned 
servicemen.  A  10-percent  increase  In  vet- 
erans' and  dependents'  pension  and  disa- 
bility benefits  also  was  approved  and  be- 
came effective  in  January  1972. 

The  92d  Congress  also  took  essential 
steps  toward  ending  the  military  draft 
and  creating  an  all -volunteer  anny  by 
providing  a  $2.8  bUUon  Increase  in  pay 
and  allowances  for  military  personnel, 
and  by  giving  statutory  authority  and 
funding  to  the  President  during  the 
transition  period. 

nrrXKNATIONAI.  attaihs 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  have  been  directly  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  and  passage 
of  a  nimiber  of  important  bills  affecting 
our  Nation's  intemational  relations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  world  peace  and  national 
safety  was  congressional  approval  of  the 
agreements  signed  in  Moscow  last  May 
which  prohibit  construction  of  compre- 
hensive and  anti-ballistics  missile  sys- 
tems by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  which  place  an  inter- 
im "freeze"  on  certain  strategic  offensive 
weapons  systems. 

While  continuing  to  keep  our  national 
defenses  strong  through  continued  sup- 
port for  adequate  funding  for  our  armed 
services,  the  92d  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  the  search  for  arms  con- 
trol represented  by  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks — SALT — with  the  So- 
viets. 

Among  other  important  legislative  en- 
actments in  the  £u«a  of  foreign  affairs 
was  a  measure  I  sponsored  which  re- 
quires all  intemational  executive  agree- 
ments to  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
within  60  days  after  their  signing,  m 
addition,  my  war  powers  proposal  and 
my  resolution  condemning  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam  both  passed  the  House  but  were 
not,  unf ortvmately,  acted  on  by  the  S«i- 
ate.  If  retiuned  to  the  Congress,  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  legislation  on  both 
subjects. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  present  break- 
down in  relations  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  over  foreign  affairs, 
a  new  Commission  has  been  formed  to 
study  ways  of  making  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  formulation  more  efflcient 
8uid  effective.  I  have  been  honored  by  be- 
ing selected  by  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  serve  on  that  Commission. 
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together  with  representatives  of  the  Sen- 
ate, executive  branch,  and  six  distin- 
guished private  citizens. 

The  92d  Congress  did  not  complete 
action  in  several  important  areas,  al- 
though In  many  cases  thorough  hearings 
were  conducted  and  specific  proposals 
recommended.  Further  action  is  expected 
In  the  93d  Congress  on  establishment  of 
a  national  health  insurance  plan,  pro- 
tection of  wOTkers"  pension  contribu- 
tions, securing  the  levels  of  veterans'  pen- 
gions,  measiires  to  help  workers  and  In- 
dustries hurt  by  increased  Imports,  and 


efforts  to  Improve  our  balance  of  trade. 
In  addition  legislation  should  be  ap- 
proved to  provide  an  Increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage,  to  clarify  the  issue  of  bus- 
ing in  the  public  school  system,  and  to 
evaluate  Federal  programs  of  housing 
assistance. 

As  I  have  stressed,  priority  considera- 
tion must  be  given  in  the  93d  Congress 
to  further  efforts  to  control  inflation  and 
to  reduce  the  nimibers  of  unemployed, 
and  to  close  major  tax  loopholes  to  de- 
velop a  more  equitable  and  progressive 
taxsysteox 


It  Is  vltid  that  efforts  to  reorder  our 
Nation's  priorities  will  continue,  and  that 
all  branches  and  levels  of  government 
will  Join  together  in  the  coming  year  in 
a  determined  commitment  to  improve 
the  qxuJity  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

aOIXCAU,  AWD   BBCOSD   AND   VOTtNO    BtrltMABT 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  the  record  of  my  attendance  and 
my  position  or  vote  on  major  legislative 
issues  before  Congress,  together  with  the 
present  status  of  each  measiire: 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  CONGRESSMAN  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI,  92D  CONGRESS 


Position 


I  (sue 


Stttus 


NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


wniiKtfor  IncrMsed  individual  tax  Bxemptions  and  tax  incentives  for  business... ..-. .-■:---- r-r :-•""- 

JSSfnr i-vMrextensionofPresident'sauthoritytocontrolpnces  rents,  wages  and  salaries,  aiHloth«cprovi»ioitttticomUtun«mplBym««I 

CMMnsored Ta,  reform  legislation  to  close  tax  iooptioies  and  provide  J7 ,000,000.000  in  additional  Federal  revenues 

CosDonsored Legislationauthorizingcreationof  additional  jobs  in  public  v»orksprogr»roi _ 

Voted  tor      "'  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act  to  assist  all  levels  of  local  government 

^untarad  An  inaaase  m  personal  and  dependency  income  tax  exemptions 

VMiKl  tor Federal  guarantee  of  CSO.OOO.OOO  in  bank  ioans  to  Locktieed  Aircraft  Corp .-^  „.„,,w. 

Wed  for".'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.  2-year  extension  of  interest  equalization  tax  to  dtaeourage  Am»ric»n  investment  abrowl  and  to  oorroet  our  boUnoe  of  ptymMit* 


Votedfor Extension  of  President's  authority  to  control  exports 

Voted  for!'. Legjslttion  authorizingtheSeereUryot  the  Treasury  to  ostabliah  a  new  gold  par  valueofthedotw... 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  CRIME  CONTROL 

Cosponsored  Increased  consumer  protection  through  the  creation  of  an  independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Voted  lor     Establishment  of  a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Council 

Voted  for        Legislation  calling  for  promulgation  of  bumper  standards  for  passenger  motor  vehidet .. 

Votedfor Continued  enforcement  of  Rammable  Fabrics  Act 

Suooorted Establishment  of  minimum  standards  for  warranties  on  consumer  products 

Voted  for  .  Development  of  community-based  preventive  services  to  potentially  delinquent  youUl 

Cosponsored Establishment  of  a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights -,- 

Voted  for  Measures  to  prohibit  sending  obscene  matenals  to  minors  through  the  mail..„ . 

Voted  (or'"""I"  Establishment  of  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  PreventJon - 

Voted  (or Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 


Became  law. 
BwaitUw. 
Ptndlni  In  House. 
Pnaad  House  and  Senate. 
Passed  House  and  Senate. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  Uw. 


Passed  by  Housa. 

Became  law. 

Became  law 

Passed  by  House  and  Senate. 

Paaaad  by  Sanate. 

Bacamelaw. 

Ptndinc  in  House. 

Paaaad  by  House. 

Baiama  law. 

Paaaad  by  House  and  Senate. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL,  CONSERVATION,  AND  AGRICULTURE 


Voted  for  Inctaased  Federal  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  pesticides -T--iL------ v,V ;iX'iiirn«iV«Kr.riy;;Li' 

VMd  (ol:::;:::::  UpSatlon  requiring  that  the  best  available  technology  be  util&d  by  1983  to  eontro*  neatar  pollution,  and  authoring  $18,000,000,000  to  buUd  and 
improve  municipal  sewer  facilities. 

Cosponsored  Establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment • 

Voted  for  Stricter  Federal  standards  and  coordination  ol  programs  relating  to  noise  pollution -■lir-jf-.-U^IpJi^.TUi; 

Voted  Uii-    ".'...  Development  of  a  national  program  for  the  management  of  raaources  in  the  Nation  s caaslal  zonal,  indudiaf  tna  waai  umn 

Voted  fot.........  Establishment  of  a  National  Environmental  Data  System — ~— . — 

Voted  for    '  Legislation  to  protect  marine  mammals  from  extinction ••• .—.... 

Voted  fot. '..'.'.'.  $20,000  ceiling  per  crop  on  farm  subsidies. -•-- .....i—. _.._- ~ — 

Voted  for  Settlement  of  land  claims  with  Alaska's  Natives - • 

Cosponsoted  Establishment  o<  Kosciuszko  home  in  Philadelphia  as  a  national  historic  sita , i— ; ~..— ~ — 

Votedfor  Legislation  to  protect  and  control  wild  free-roaming  horses  on  public  lands......... r---^ - " ' 

Votedfor  '"  Provisions  for  criminal  penalties  for  those  harrassmg  or  shooting  birds  or  otherwildlifatromaircran - - • 

Valedforr"! 5-year  extension  for  Federal  saline  water  conversion  program — — • 

Voted  tor International  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  whales _ — .~-— — • — -■■'• — 

Cosponsored Imposition  of  a  tax  on  polluting  smoke  and  other  industrial  emissions — .'. - 

Voted  for  Lafielation  to  provide  additional  Federal  assistance  l«  rural  Amariu __ — —- — — 

Votedfor Federal  finencing  tor  telephone  cooperatives  and  companies  serving  rurai 

Votedfor Modernization  of  the  farm  credit  system 


Passed  by  House  and  Senate. 
by  House  and  Senate. 


Sanate. 
Sanete. 
Senate. 
Sanate. 

Senate. 


Sanata. 


EDUCATION.  UBOR.  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Voted  for  $19  000  000,000  authorization  for  aid  to  highei  education,  including  new  program  of  ganerel  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and  unjvatattlaa.. 

Voted  h)r Funds  to  aid  sciMOl  districts  in  court  ordered  desegregation  costs ;  but  not  to  be  applied  to  busing  tor  perposas  ol  racial  baianca 

Voted  for" ]  Definition  of  formulation  of  remedies  to  insure  equal  educational  opportunjiiea.  including  limiUtioos  on  the  use  ol  busing. 

Votedfor Increased  appropriations  tor  elementary  and  secondary  education 


Votedfor Conbnuation  of  schoo.  lunch  proiramstor  needy  children .  ;----  y  v^^-il:J-.:..^LiL:; 

Cosponsored Provision  for  tax  credit  of  up  to  MOO  for  tuition  paid  for  nonpublic  elementary  end  aaeowlaryadiKayn.      ....■■.-..-■_- 

V^for Emergency  Employmeot  Act,  authorizing  $2,250,000,000  (or  creation  of  publK  aaivica  )obs  and  job  training  programs.  wtH  niaeW  CBMiaanOoa 

(or  Vietnam  vetarana.  .  ^  ,  „    u .», „i^,«.„. 

Cosponsored Accelerated  Public  Works  measure  to  direct  public  service  |0b  creation  in  areas  of  especially  hi^  ""«?Pyy?.»"l;-.:.-— ^i;— :.-->.-j,::ja: 

Voted  (or_ Federal  assistance  to  States  where  unemployment  is  graater  than  6.5  paieant  to  piwide  an  additionat  13  waaks  ol  unamploymaat  banana 

Voted  hr Increase  m  minimum  wage vriX'L 

Voted  against Legislation  authorizing  compulsory  arbitration  to  settle  weat  cnaat  dock  rtrika 

Voted  for     ...  .    20.percant  increase  in  railroad  retirement  pensions  effective  SapL  1,  I97z — _«..._ 


Supported Additional  Federal  laws  to  protect  contributions  ts  privata  pension  pians ,.. 

Cospon»)red Requirements  for  safety  standards  for  schodbusas    — • 

Voted  for Additional  authority  for  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commiaaion_ 

Cosponsored Legialetion  to  repeal  tiia  Emergency  Detention  Act 

Voted  for Conatitutional  amandment  to  provide  equal  n^rts  for  men  and  woman.... 

Cospensored Legialation  to  reaateblieh  the  Menominee  Indieoa  ae  a  fedaia«y  racafnuad.  awaraign  Indian  tril)a. 


I  by  House  and 
by  House  and 

I  by  House  and 

Passed  by  House  and 

Passed  by  House  and 

Re)acted  by  House. 

Became  law. 

Paaaad  by  House  and 

Became  law. 

Became  law. 

Baeame  law. 

Passed  by  House  and  Sanita. 

Pending 'H  House. 

Became  law. 

Became  law. 

Became  lew. 


Became  lew. 
Became  lew. 
Passed  by  House. 
Original  measure  vetoed  by 

President 
Became  I  aw. 
Pending  in  Howia, 
Became  law. 

Paaaad  by  Hauae  aad  Saoata. 

Became  law. 

Passed  bv  House  and  Sanata. 

Became  law. 

Became  law  oear  Prasideat't 

veto. 
Haanngs  comptatad. 
Pending  n  hovw. 
Became  law. 
Became  lew 

Passed  by  House  and  Sa 
Pending  in  House. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY.  HEALTH.  AND  WELFARE 


..  Became  lew. 

Panad  by  Heuea  end  Senate. 


Cosponsored 20-percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits,  eAectlveSept  1.  1972 —  ,._„_,  „  ™_^ 

Voted  for Reforms  in  social  security,  medicate,  medicaid,  and  welfare  programs pSS  hv  Staste 

Sponsored Reduced  social  security  benefits  for  retirees  at  age  60 -     - r---r-:-----^- p,^  hi  Hou>«  and  SMate. 

Cosponsored Increase  in  amount  which  social  security  beneficiary  mey  raeaiya  without  a  radaetton  inMs  banMs. ~ H«,m^*«,m^^ed 

Supported Supplemental  notional  healfh  insurence  programs r " plnliiV.  in  House 

Cosponsored Establishment  of  a  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging _ »- ..«-.-^.~-.  ^•'"'' '«  ^  Senate. 

Votedfor Establishment  of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging...... rI^I~  iL 

Voted  for Development  of  low-cost  meal  programs  for  senior  citizens .^. „ S^m.  im 

Cosponsored Establishment  of  a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  within  the  National  Inititutaa  ot  Ha*th S^m.  itJ 

Voted  (or EstaMistiment  of  10  model  cardiovaacular  disease  preventioo  dimes.. v-:-:--:-----.-    ,«-iV.V."iii':;i;iV,;i.]i; i^nf^jmajnU  vetoed  bv  tiia 

Voted  (Of Funds  to  support  expanded  programs  of  grants  to  health  professions,  schools,  and  programs  of  student  assiiUnce  loans  and  schoUrsbips Initi.Umounts  vetoed  ny  ma 

Voted  for. Federal  support  for  diagnosis,  counseling,  and  raaaareti  programs  for  sickle  cell  anama... — ...- «.. — -—  Sj?|ml  In! 

Votedfor 2.year  extension  in  antipoverty  program...  —  "•*■"'■    "• 
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Position 


Stttw 


GOVERNMENT  OMANIZATION  AND  OPCRATION 

Constitutional  amsndment  loxennj  the  /otinf  Sfttsll Ratifitd  and  bfcanitlM). 

R«lQnn]  IB  Feder*  el«tion  csmpsifn  [woesdurss Bacsmf  Isw. 

LttislMMn  to  giv*  th(  Prwident  luthoritY  to  limit  Federal  (xptnditures  without  additional  Contrmianal  tppreval Pauad  by  Housa. 

Leiislaiion  to  require  congrasjional  approval  of  irty  funds  impounded  by  the  axaeutive  bianeti Pending  in  House. 

Voluntary  duMk  funding  of  Presidential  elections ...... . . ....  Law  to  D«  eltactive  in  197t, 

Legislation  creating  pav  rates  'or  Federal  blue  collar  workers . ....  Became  law 

LefislMion  to  incraM*  the  Government  s  contribution  to  Federal  •mpteyMS  haoMi  bonoM  proirwm Passed  by  House  andSMata. 

Constitutional  amendment  to  pormit  voluntary  silont  priyor  or  modiiatlon  In  public  schools Pendtag  in  House. 

SERVICEMEN  AND  VfTERANS.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  SPACE 

Reforms  in  Selective  Service  System  and  0.400,000.000  in  military  pay  increase Became  taw. 

Legislation  providing  arug  treatment  ana  retiabilitation  in  VA  Iwspitals Became  law. 

Legislation  to  increase  veterans  educational  bonelits . ... Passed  by  House  and  Senate. 

Coal-oMiving  incraasas  m  veterans'  and  survivon'  poosions,  ^active  Jan.  1, 1972 Bocame  law. 

Increased  medical  oenehts  for  veterans .. Passed  by  House  and  Senatt. 

Health  benefits  tor  survivors  ot  a  serviceman  killed  in  hostile  firearaM , Pending  in  House. 

Establishmen   of  t  sunovor  Deneftt  o*»n  for  the  Armod  Forcea Becan*  law. 

Increased  compensation  tor  disablefl  /eterans Became  law. 

Increased  Government  subsidies  tor  veterans  in  nursing  homes Passed  by  House. 

Contnued  appropriations  for  the  flational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  including  funds  for  rasosrch  and  dtTOlopment  of  a  space    Became  law. 

shuttle. 
Resolution  aocouraging  international  cooperation  in  satelIHa  broodcastint Pending  in  House. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Rasolut.an  requiring  the  President  to  report  to  Congrees  whenever  he  committed  U.S.  forces  abroad  withottt  prior  congreasional  approval  and  Passed  by  House  and  Senate. 

reaffirming  the  constttutionsi  power  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Resolution  calling  for  numane  treatment  and  aarty  release  of  American  prisoners  of  wor  heM  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  Passed  by  House. 

Resolution  requiring  that  international  agreements  other  than  traatiea  be  transmitted  to  Congress Became  law. 

Resolution  to  allow  'tie  seooie  of  '^t  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paetfie  Islands  to  express  their  wishoa  as  to  thoferm  of  government  ttioy  doaire Pending  in  House. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreement Approved  By  House  and  ratified. 

Extension  and  revision  of  U.S.  economic  and  imlitary  aid  programs  to  ilevaloping  countriee . Passed  by  House:  rejected 

by  Senate. 

Larslation  to  lower  the  contributions  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nationa Pending  in  House. 

Legislation  to  allow  US   Information  Agency  materials  distributed  abroad  to  be  open  to  public  iospoction  under  certain  cooditiORa...... Pending  In  House. 

Legislation  to  extend  tlie  Export-Import  BanK  and  to  expand  its  functions Pending  in  House. 

Measures  to  stimulate  export  industries Became  law. 

Resolution  expressing  the  approval  of  Congress  regarding  the  cooperathre  agreements  on  sdenco  and  tedtnology  and  i4her  matters  signed  In  Pending  in  Housa. 

Moscow,  July  1972. 

Resolution  calling  tor  collection  o<  overdue  daiita  due  to  tbe  United  States. , Pending  in  House. 


Voted  lor 

Voted  for 

Voted  against 
Cosponsored 

voted  (or 

voted  for 

Voted  for 

Sponsored... 

Voted  for.... 

voted  for 

voted  for 

voted  for 

Voted  for.... 
Sponsored... 
Voted  tor.  .. 

Voted  for 

voted  tor. . . . 
Voted  for.... 

Sponsored.. - 

Sponsored... 

Sponsored... 
Sponsored... 
Sponsored.. 

<oted  tor 

Voted  for 

Sponsored..- 
Sponsored... 
Sponsored.  . 

voted  for 

Sponsored.  . 

Sponsored... 


ROUXAa  RECORD  OF  CONGRESSMAN  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

,  92D  CONGRESS 

Session 

Total  roll  and 
quorum  calls 

Rollcalls 

Teller  votes     Not  voting  >   Quorum  calls 

Absent  on 
quorum  > 

VeUag 
parcentagi 
(presence) 

Ist.. 
2d.. 

_ 470 

4M 

211 
244 

Itt             12          in 

as                     3                133 

5 

11 

913 

a.1 

•  Paired  on  roflcall  votes  when  passible;  excused  when  on  officiei  businasa. 


1  Absence  on  quorum  call  doea  not  neeeaaarily  mean  an  entire  legislative  day's  absence. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
JAMES  SCHEUER  UPON  ENTRO- 
DUCnON  OP  BILL  TO  AMEND 
THE    WAR    CLAIMS    ACT    OF    1948 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoko  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  would 
simply  duplicate  action  taken  by  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  In  the  91st 
Congress.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  action 
we  took  then  was  correct  and  fair  and 
was  very  disappointed  when  the  Senate 
took  an  alternate  approach  when  It  came 
time  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  Because  of  the  press  of  time  near 
the  end  of  the  second  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Hotise  chose  to  go  along  with 
the  Senate  bill.  I  think  that  it  hsu  be- 
come clear  that  this  was  a  misttike. 

In  1948,  the  Congress  provided  through 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  limited  category  of  war  claims 
of  American  citizens  out  of  a  fund  con- 
sisting of  the  proceeds  of  vested  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  assets  in  the  United 
States.  A  Commission,  now  known  as  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
was  created  to  administer  the  act.  and 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  and  rec- 


ommend to  the  Congress  additional  cate- 
gories of  claims  to  be  paid  out  of  this 
fund.  Recommendations  were  made  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Commission,  and  in 
1962,  legislation  was  enacted  establish- 
ing a  number  of  cstegorles  of  claims  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  fund.  In  general,  the 
claims  allowed  were  those  claims  for 
which  compensation  Imd  not  otherwise 
been  provided  either  under  laws  of  the 
United  States,  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  or  domestic  laws  of  foreign 
countries. 

H.R.  2669.  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  1969.  provided  for  payment  un- 
der the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
claims  of  nonprofit  organizations  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  the  promotion  of 
social  welfare,  religious,  charitable,  or 
educational  purposes,  and  would  then 
provide  for  payment  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  all  claims  of  individuals  under 
title  n  of  that  act.  with  claims  for  the 
unpaid  balance  of  awards  of  corporations 
not  previously  paid  being  relegated  to 
third  priority. 

The  Senate  version,  which  eventually 
became  Public  Law  91-571  provided  that 
the  first  payments  out  of  the  War  Claims 
Fund  should  be  made  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations  operated   exclusively   for   the 


promotion  of  social  welfare,  religloiu, 
charitable,  or  educational  purposes  up  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
their  award.  Payments  thereafter  would 
be  made  on  the  impaid  balances  due  to 
Individual  and  corporate  claimants  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $35,000.  The  last  priority 
would  go  to  individual  and  corporate 
claimants  whose  unpaid  balances  exceed 
$35,000. 

Both  bodies  agreed  that  the  nonprofit 
organizations  would  have  first  priority 
on  payments.  The  differences  arose  on 
the  dispersal  of  funds  as  between  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  claimants.  The 
House  said  the  next  payments  should  go 
to  cover  the  impaid  balance  of  the  claims 
of  individuals  with  corporate  claims  get- 
ting last  priority. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
paying  the  claims  of  the  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations decided  that  the  next  pay- 
ments would  be  made  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ances due  to  individual  and  corporate 
claimants  up  to  a  maximum  of  $35,000. 
Individuals  and  corporate  clainmnte 
with  claims  of  more  than  $35,000  would 
share  the  remainder  on  a  prorated  basis. 

The  Attorney  General  supported  the 
House  version  because  the  corporate 
claimants  have  received  the  great  bulk  of 
the  money  which  has  been  paid  out  of 
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the  War  Claims  Fund.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately $219  million  distributed  then,  al- 
most $154  million  had  been  distributed 
to  large  corporations.  Also  the  corpora- 
tions have  received  substantial  tax  bene- 
fits The  Senate  bill  continued  the  dis- 
crimination against  Individual  claimants 
and  it  is  now  obvious  that  Public  Law 
91-571  was  a  great  victory  for  Standard 
Oil  American  Express,  ITT,  Columbia 
Pictures  First  National  City  Bank,  and 
such    other    hardship    cases    over    the 

people. 

My  bill  will  restore  the  order  of  pri- 
ority that  was  accepted  by  the  House.  I 
understand  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
any  action  on  it  this  session.  I  am  hope- 
ful, however,  that  it  will  Indicate  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  that  Congress  is 
considering  a  change  in  the  law  and  that 
there  should  be  no  haste  in  depleting  the 
fund  to  the  benefit  of  large  corporations. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  legislation 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  outstanding  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  claims: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongresM  auembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 213(a)  of  the  War  Clalnu  Act  of  1848  as 
wnended  (50  App.  VB.O.  20171(a) )  U  amena- 
ed  as  foUowB: 

Paragraph  (3)  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  other  awards  noade 
to  Individuals  pursuant  to  section  202  and 
not  compensated  In  fuU  tinder  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  In  an  amount 
which  shall  be  the  same  for  each  award  or 
In  the  amount  of  the  award,  whichever  la 
less". 

Ci-Aijis  Mad*  bt  tux  Tomaait  Claims  Stttli- 
MXNT  Commission  Ukuke  Tttlk  II  or  the 

War  Claims  Act  or  1948,  as  Aboniwd  bt 

Public  Law  87-846 
cuiu  no.,  claiu  of.  and  balance  ot  account 

9537:  Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.  Inc., 
$72,133.56. 

5888:  E.  Paul  YaaeUl,  »2.493.47. 

1440:  Mataon  Navigation  Company,  $212,- 
644.42. 

8616:  CaUfomU  Texa*  Oil  Corporation, 
137,455.03. 

10921 :  Borg-Warner  Corporation,  $4,012*4. 

10921:  Home  Insurance  Company,  $884.43. 

4329:  Home  Insurance  Company.  $19,925  JO. 

6560:  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica. $6,532.38. 

13522:  California  Texas  OU  Corporation. 
$7,192.05. 

1257:  Archer -Daniels-Midland  Company, 
$16,012.94. 

13474:  Union  OU  Company  of  CallfomU, 
$331,709.19. 

535:  Rachel  Solomon,  $8,028.00. 

5602:  K.  B.  Kadlson  Goldwaaaer,  $22,895.36. 

8137:  Howard  AUlngton,  $6,790.01. 

8619:  Standard  OU  Company  of  California. 
$233,431.51, 

8619:  Texaco  Incorporated,  $233,431.51. 

4319:  Home  Insurance  Company.  $13,763.21. 

6556:  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, tl4.254.82. 

8409:  Anna  Lateckl,  $1,843.76. 

9525:  Shangha  Wharf  It  Warehouse  Co.  Fed 
Inc  USA,  $19346.81. 

20670:  United  States  of  America  on  High 
Seas,  $104,604.61. 

20670:  United  States  of  America  PhUlpplne 
LUnlt,  $2,484.78. 

11763:  Martha  Stewart  Yerkes,  $2,462.43. 

11180:  Westlnghouae  Air  Brake  Company, 
$17,381.09. 

5595:  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  $10,285.00. 


4267:  Fred  Barson.  $4,088.61. 

4306:  Werner  Stelnhart  etc.  $18.&B3.8S. 

7414(2)  :  U>va—  Meelek.  $66,308.10. 

11176:   America  Bzpreaa  Oon^Mmy,  Incor- 
porated. $121,668.78. 

6661:  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica. $12,061.03. 
4331 :  Home  Inauranoe  Oompany,  $10.0(M.66. 

6957:  Aetna  Caaualty  and  Surety  Company, 
$18X)16.34. 

6219:  Henry  Oberdorfer  etc.,  $1,007.18. 

12082:  Parantount  InterruttUxua  PUmslnc, 
$25,186.31. 

12062:    Paramoimt    Pictures   Corporation. 
$37.0M.e4. 

7896:  Hermlne  Boaenthal,  $263.67. 

18884:  Bvone  Montagu*  Talt,  $1,194.71. 

18384:  Edwin  Talt.  $l.liM.71. 

8203:  Tlie  messr  Oompany,  Inc.,  $21,103.42. 

4463:  Loulae  Mary  Hardy,  $36397.72. 

8304:  Belle  Blver  Holding  Company,  Inc.. 
$10,682^)7. 

118S8:  Blae  Lane,  $11,688.68. 

4000:  ma  M.  Tarry,  •lljaSJM. 

9809:  Elaa  8.  Krewer,  $16,639.69. 

9809:  Herbert  SUberatetn,  $16,639.60. 

1176S:  Janlna  Mada)  8tob«r,  $2,616.59. 

2298:  MobU  OU  Corporation,  $611,870.67. 

2300:  Mobil  OU  Ooiporatlon,  $331,413.04. 

10301 :  Helm  Qrbach,  $8X>73.29. 

334:  Joseph  PuKyrewskl,  $833.62. 

2297:  MobU  OU  Corporation.  $790388X>9. 

2299:   MobU  OU  Corporation,  $1369,384.79. 

2302:    MobU   OU   Corporation,  $888,429.27. 

3346:   Tidewater  OU  Company,  $30,381,16. 

12726:  Aloto  J.  Ohronowakl  etc,  $66,684.00. 

'9923:    (Pile:    Kutaman)    Stanley  Slgman, 
$31,360.46. 

9023:  Hannah  Slgman,  •08W4.37, 

10686:  Maria  C.  Steubben.  $4,769.01. 

3098:  The  Robert  Dollar  Company  o*  Cali- 
fornia. $16,718.02. 

9774:     Warren    Brothers    Company,    $10,- 
294  32. 

14806:     Columbia     Picture*    Corporation. 
$62,910.84. 

8498:  Helen  Brdo*,  $4,488.11. 

8498:  Oecrge  WUs,  $8,621.60. 

4849:  Claire  Holt.  $3,607.68. 

7227:    ReUanoe  Motors  Federal  Inc.  USA, 

ft2  812  31 

7819:  First  National  City  Bank,  $60,626.49. 
3006:   (Pile:  White  Securities)  C.  R.  Breck, 
20.194.66. 

3006:  Loulae  Breck.  $20,189.60. 
3690:   Raymond  S.  Shep&nek.  $3,481.66. 
3690:  Norbert  Shepanek.  $2,431.66. 
3590:  Alice  Gloria  Shepanek,  $2,431.65. 
3619:  Hilda  Nolte  Schlag.  $4553.66. 
8648:  Northeastern  Insurance  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford, $668.96. 

8660:    Quaker    City   Insurance   Company, 
$656.48. 

8666:    Rhode   Island   Insurance   Company, 
$3,876.61. 

10953:  Marthe  Loyson  Gasemann,  $1,064.50. 
10377:   Hugo  Kurman,  $1,666.89. 
7816:   Shanghai  Power  Company,  $8X)06.- 
906.64. 

8602:    New  York  Underwriters  Insurance 
Company.  $16,712.31. 

8596:    Pacific  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  $6,979.84. 

8610:  VlgUant   Insurance   Company,   $20,- 
498.79. 

8667:  Bankers  and  Shippers  Insxiranoe  Co. 
of  New  York,  a5.979.84. 

8878:   Guaranty  Security  Inauranoe  Com- 
panv.  $421.14. 

10010:    8.  8.   Kreege  Compimy,   $20,610.68. 
17977:    The  Olllette  Company,  $148,699.93 
7671:  Heinz  L.  Oumpel:  $12,381.57. 
8599:    Providence   Washington    Insurance 
Co..  $15,213.93. 

8609:  Universal  Insurance  Company,  $14,- 
271.86. 

8615:    Edward   Budd,  deceased,  $66,011.84. 
4804:   EUzabeth  Slbert.  $18,661.00. 
6810:    Aetna   Casualty   and   Surety  Com- 
pany. $11,262.19. 


8660:  Aetna  Insurance  Oompany.  •$&., 
$77,708.83. 

8661:  AgrleiUture  Insurance  Company, 
$79,332.78. 

3662:  Agriculture  Insurance  Ooanpany, 
$61,010.22. 

8563 ;  American  Home  Assurance  Company, 
$49,864.39. 

8664:  American  Insurance  Oompamy, 
$115,810.67. 

8666:  American  He-Insuranoe  Oompany, 
$26,408.66. 

8671:  Continental  Insurance  Company, 
$181,412.38. 

8672:  Continental  Insurance  Cbmpany, 
$167,708.68. 

8873:  Federal  Inauranoe  Company,  $16e,- 
682.96. 

8678:  Fireman's  Inauranoe  Company  of  Ne- 
wark NJ,  $118,866.65. 

8677:  Oreat  American  Inauranoe  Company, 
$206,488.97. 

8579:  Hanover  Insurance  Company,  $54,- 
357.68. 

8680:   Hartford  Ftre  Insurance  Company, 

$1 82  594.39. 

8684:  Home  Insurance  Company,  $32,330.89. 

8690 :  National  Fire  Inauranoe  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford, $63.768i>0, 

8607:  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  $103,918.46. 

8697:  Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  $09.- 
448.60. 

8698:  Providence  Washington  Insurance 
Co..  $188,019.40. 

8600:  Reinsurance  Corporation  ol  NT 
$38,476.17. 

8593:  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  $54,- 
988.66. 

8603:    Reliance    Insurance    Co..    $6,468.07 

8604:    Reliance   Inauranoe   Co..   $1 0.342.86 

11362:   Luole  Foratenaer,  $12,866.18. 

12188:  Humble  OU  Refining  Company, 
$836,671.39. 

5041:   Standard  Car  Finance  Oorporatlon, 

$1,971,529.23. 

7700:  Leo  8.  Outmann.  $1,658.77. 

8867:  Aetna    Inr  "ranee    Company,    $317,- 

8667:   Aetna  Insurance  Company.  $216.78 

8658:  Aetna  Caaualty  and  Surety  Company, 
$197,399.03. 

8668:  Aetna  Caaualty  and  Surety  Company, 
$004.68.  ^^ 

8670:   Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  $70.- 

360.22. 

8670:  Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  $313.41. 

8681 :  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
$11,483.07. 

8683 :  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
»13, 176.54. 

6686:  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, $37,316.13. 

8602:  Reliance  Insurance  Company,  $18,- 
999.69. 

8806:  Monarch  life  Inaurance  Co,  $18,- 
421.02. 

10662 :  AUce  Sedlak  etc.  $1 1 .178.77. 

10663:  Alice  Sedlak  etc,  $6,143.61. 

8683:  Home  Insurance  Company,  $169.- 
399.92. 

8601:   Reliance  Instirance  Company,  $61,- 

583J38.  ^^ 

8606:   Security  Inaurance  Company.  $83,- 

867.06. 

8666:  Atlantic  Mutual  Inaurance  Company. 
»366.4S3.74. 

17876:  Oaltea  (Asia)  Limited.  $2,011,774.66. 

8676:  Olens  Falls  Insurance  Co.,  $141.- 
402  J30. 

4600:  laador  Parber,  $8,397.88. 

4600:  MUtonFarbwr,  $8,397.88. 

4600:  BsteUe  Ada  Harrlaon.  $8,397.88 

4600:  Dorothy  Florence  Shanok.  $3,397.68 

4600:  Dorothy  F.  Shanok  etc.,  •«»».47. 

4600:  MUton  H.  Farber  etc..  aS34.47. 

4600:  Dorothy  F.  Shanok  etc.,  $834.47. 

4600:  Eetelle  Ada  Harrlaon  etc.,  $834.47, 

22740:  International  Telephone  $i  Tele- 
graph Corp.,  $86376.14. 
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was:    Creol«  Petroleum  Corpontion  etc 
M3.«04.47. 
8S33:    Creole  Petroleiun  Corpormtlon  etc.. 

•81.M7.89. 

746:  Henry  H*kmeyer,  •7.306.10. 

8668;  Walter  Heller.  »18,0O7.ao. 

6668:  KugvjM  Henley.  •7.336.33. 

7729:  Beate  Herman.  «1 .330.14. 

9388:  Edward  John  Bell,  •798.30. 

9388  ■  Christopher  Bell.  «79«.30. 

9888:  Robert  A.  Bell,  •798^0. 

9368:  Michael  Wm.  Bell,  •798.30. 

9888:  Austin  Joeepta  Bell,  •798.30. 

9388:  Raymond  R.  Bell.  $79630. 

9368:  Philip  Anthony  BeU.  8798.30. 

9368    Mary  Prances  Bell,  «798.30. 

93881 :  Jamee  Alfred  Bell,  «79e.30. 

9393:  Timothy  C.  Bell.  $796  30. 

17623:  Andrew  Koetaneckl,  •7,836.86. 

+745    Olga  Neubauer.  «2.546.00. 

8688:  Boeton  Old  Colony  Insurance  Com- 
pany. $184,161.91. 

8594:  North  River  Insurance  ComMLnv 
$92,880.46.  *^' 

8811:  Weetcheater  Ptre  Insurance  Com- 
pany.  S191. 48663. 

8808:  United  States  Plre  Inaurance  Co 
874.813.64. 

8608     United   States   Plre   Insurance   Co 

120818. 

8385    Insurance  Company  of  North  Amerl- 

ca.  •366.140.25. 
8585    Insurance  Company  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, •408.83. 
8574:  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co    1334  - 

001.15.  "  ^^' 

18450:  Adele  Chrlstlane  Ellse  Qeyer  «19 - 
205.35  J     .  "     . 

20749    Elizabeth  Irene  Abt.  •7.268.40. 

5620    Norman  Collver  etc,  $2  013  48 

7039:  WUllam  Oande,  •6.149.76.' 

9603    Eastman  KodaJt  Company.  •61.136  82 

9833.  nse  Maron,  •10,924.03. 

10325:  (Pile:  Edith  Lobe)  Meta  Boeen- 
baum.  •3.503.98. 

8589:  Merchants  PJre  Assurance  Corn  at 
N.Y     $49,873.18 

2301:  MobUe  Oil  Corporation,  •1,366.894.06. 

17536:   Ford  Motor  Company,  $389  049  23 

22724:  International  Telephone  Sc  Tele- 
graph Corp..  »98,090.18. 

22745:  International  Telephone  ft  TW*. 
graph  Corp..  •421,655  86. 

18003:  George  Welner  and  LllUan  Wlnt«s 
etc..  «8.78&.4e. 

18779:  Evelyn  Parlcer  etc..  $29,410.36. 

17213:  Henry  Amhold.«23.430.36. 

17312:  Rainer  Amhold,  •23,430.38. 

17213:  Slgrld  Edwards,  $23,430.36. 

8587:  Insurance  Company  oX  North  Ameri- 
ca. $62,003.31. 

8595:    Boaton   Old   Colony   Insurance  Co.. 

9462:  Ulrlch  OUendorff.  $5,203.08. 

10671:    Alfred  Walter  Maron.  nVl  381  18 

«?!f  ■  ^  ^vator  Company.  •126.97a.79. 

8744:  C.  B.  Dutton.  etc..  •118.99, 

7280:  Arthur  Kallman.  •10381.76. 

7978:  George  Markus.  •1,874J6. 

7978:  Gertrude  Harrsoher.  •1,874 J8 

9207:  Heinz  Wolff,  58,144.13. 

10120:  Stefanle  Schwann,  8338,818  02. 

10276:  HUde  Mosse,  $3,568.15. 

10276:  Jutta  Moeee.  $18352.08. 

10690:  Irma  Metal  etc.,  •8.590.98. 

11043:  Johanne  Walter,  •714.49. 

11418:  Caria  Palm.  •24.185.34. 

11927:  Isabella  Kaufman,  (15384.28 

12987:  Hlldegard  Palm.  •36,348.90. 

22742:    International    Telephone    St   Teie- 
graph  Corp.,  «33. 106.93. 

8526:  Walter  BarelSB,  84,798.21. 

11788:  Emu  Hulles,  •8.817.11. 

11788:  Paul  Hullee.  •8.817.13. 

16004:  KmestLorman,  tlB,9llSU. 

18370:    Internaaonal   Harreater   Comoaay 
$1,233,404^3. 

20336:  Corn  Products  Company 
•6.911.813.17. 

9488:  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  oo, 
•86,646.67. 


9604 :  Eastman  Ko<lak  Co..  8744,887.12. 

10688:  Peter  Gallch,  •1,888.58. 

11393:  Rachel  Grote  Dickey.  •48,488.79. 

17436 :  Atlanuo  Rlohfleld  Co.,  $107,787^ 
•107,614.64. 

17538 :  Esso  Standard  Eastern  Ino.. 
I    8107.614.64. 

17631 :  Esso  Rtan<tard  Eastern  Ina, 
•339.387.83. 

18151:     American    Radiator    ft    Stazulanl 
Sanitary  Corp.,  •76832».8*. 

3681 :  Oonstantlne  Stephano  etc.,  $7,021U)9. 

6430:  Annie  Ruben,  •6.864.63. 

18184:  Horace  Mayer,  •ll, 153.7a 

18184:  Edward  WlUls  Maver,  $11,163.70. 

6334:  Alfred  Bach.  •413«3.63. 

8234:  £aizabeth  Bach,  •33.931.44. 

7173:  Gertrud  Rlesa,  •130,177.31. 

9796:    United   Shoe  Machinery  Oopd..  83- 
009,611.76.  »-.•-. 

10808:  Hella  Stanton.  837,918  73. 
6502:  MU  DePeterse  Hecht,  •3.607.16. 
6602:  Hilda  Branstrom  DePeterse,  •3,697.16. 
14180:    Adalbert  Von   Oontard,  etc..  848,- 
336.57. 

14348:  Erie  Rebfeld,  •8.333.36. 
731:  Joachim  Hilton  ft  Sidney  Norrls,  etc., 
•30,34338. 
3394:  Ell  Trokenhelm,  •43.180.00. 
7116:  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  •864.406.67. 
7118:  Byron  S.  MUler,  etc.,  •6.731i)9. 
7118:  Bannett  Ohapple,  etc..  86,781.99. 
7889:   Wwner  Ooldachmldt  ft  Eric  Nagel 
etc.,  •1.886.09.  ' 

18668:  Robert  Annlnger,  •16,643.02. 
13669:  Victor  Annlnger.  •11,814.81. 
13880:  Ann  Unger,  $24,505.70. 
23697:  Elizabeth  Konklewlcz.  86383.11. 
22739:    International    Telephone    ft    Tele- 
graph Corp.,  •4.986.76. 

33741:    International    Telephone   ft   Tele- 
graph Corp.,  840.243  74. 

23743:    International   Telephone   ft   Tele- 
graph Corp.,  •27,894.97. 

4186:  Irene  Coulter,  etc.,  813,183.48. 
6139:  Elfrlede  ElU  Orunfeld,  $23, 18437. 
9629:  Owe  Toennles,  etc..  812.384.47. 
16781 :  Walter  Belnemann.  •3.406.06 
874:  MobU  OU  Corp..  697,816.57. 
8609:  Herbert  Jewell,  823330.00. 
10129:  Francisco  Toro,  •3,629.69. 
10129:  Carlo*  Toro,  $3,629.69. 
10129:  Glsela  Walte,  93.629.69. 
10129:  Nleves  Bassler,  $3,529.69. 
10206:  Robert  Steckler,  836.667.48. 
10619:   General  Motors  Corp.,  •6,328,70637 
10619:  General  Motors  Overaeaa  Corp.  (Chl-i 
na) ,  847,938.84. 

10619:     General     Motors    Oreraeas    Corp 
(Philippines) ,  •4,943.39. 

10781:  EqiUtable  Ufe  Assuranoe  Sodaty  of 
U£.,  •471.523.06. 

493:  Michael  Devenls,  870,413.19. 
15619 :  Susanna  Von  Schuchlng,  •60,46936. 
16519:  Isaac  Schoenberg,  •30,163.18. 
16619:  Elizabeth  Brody,  •20.168.18. 
16519:  Beatrice  Rago,  •20.153,19. 
16630:  Ema  Menasche.  83,436. 10. 
16178:  Frieda  Heller,  •1,381.81. 
18160:  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia. 8109,622.25. 

18160:  Texaco  Inc..  8109,522.26. 
17061:  Robert  A.  Stetn.  •32.28633. 
'    18884:  Worthlngton  Corporation.  823,547.70 
18893 :  Katharlna  B41mno,  •12,949.30. 
20287:  Com  Products  Co.,  •2,471,341.66 
8470:  Swift  &  Co.  (lUlnola) ,  •138,704.66. 
8784:  Samuel  C.  Coleman  etc.,  •62.568.91. 
6195:    Randolph   Jachman.   •9377.18. 
7460:  Rudolph  Kaufman,  $74,287.78. 
6499:  Aenne  Romahn,  $6,947.82. 
6499:  Charles  Romahn,  •8,921.74. 
6499:  Alice  Romahn.  $8,921.74. 
7847:  Richard  Frederick  Ury,  83,71634. 
7847:  Kathe  Ostwald,  •3,716.84. 
8390:  Adam  Koc  etc.,  •86391.84, 
19087:  Umch  Strauss,  •231,609.70. 
17526:   Esso  Standard  Eastern  Inc..  $363- 
89338. 

17627:  Esso  Standard  Eastern  Ino,  82,156.- 
613.07. 
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.onl'^^    ^***  Standam  Eastern  lac,  »m 
430.73.  •  ••••• 

17680:  Esso  Standard  EasUm  inc    $i8i 
768.48.  •—><•.  •404,. 

4lJS^'  ^^  Standard  Eastern  Inc.,  •9,473.. 

^7M3:  ESK>  Standard  Bastam  Inc.,  •1391,. 

17634:  Esso  Standard  Eastern  Inc    •4aa 

6676:  Laon  Neustadt,  $8398.63. 

22762:  Ulrlch  Strauss,  860,71837. 

1876:  Albert  Spenner.  •167,017.36. 

1967:  United  Fruit  Company,  •67333841 

2296:  General  MUk  Company,  «60,27'237 

4214:  Harold  Nebensal,  8144,674  00 

4828:  Lincoln  Judd.  |Sa334. 

4823:  Jadwlga  Judd,  8882.64, 

4603:  Arnold  Bernstein,  8393,176.96 

6239:  Samuel  Landau,  826,11838. 

7320:  Ernest  Bathenau,  8133837 

7332:  Kathe  Ostwald,  84,063.50. 

7369:  IBM  World  Trade  Corporation  »i. 
627,787.68.  '  '  ' 

7626:  Standard  OU  Company  New  Jenev 
•14.632,010.11.  ^^' 

7630:  Luis  Roever.  883.667.63. 

7630:  RudoU  Roever,  88836733. 

7826:  International  Telegraph  ft  TelephoM 
Co.,  8126.843.86. 

8243:  Manfred  Landers.  86,669.44. 

8243:  Ernest  Landers,  82375.69. 

8243:  Marie  Hallgarten,  •2375.69 

8243:  Use  HlUer,  •2375.69. 

8612:  General  Electric  Company.  86  817. 
33631.  ■ 

8613:  Texaco  Incorporated,  $366,80634. 

8617:  International  Securities  Co.,  81314 . 
92631. 

8617:  The  Singer  Company,  881,08135. 
8825:  Elsbeth  SchiUtz,  8460.374.70. 
9333:  Marie  Oarbaty  etc.,  837839931. 

9333 :   Maurice  Oarbaty  deed.,  8208398  99 

9528:  Ernest  Herman,  8471372.32. 

9628:  Gunter  Herman,  $471372.33. 

9910:  Siegfried  Aram,  $253.19. 

10328:  The  Anaconda  Company,  $4,161.89. 

11175:  Betty  Papanek.  8116.690.26. 

11641 :  Sea  Oil  ft  General  Corporation.  $73  - 
737.52. 

16480:  Edith  Tletz.  $483318.68. 

16480:  Herman  Tletz,  $80,636.45. 

16480:  RosU  Tletz  Jasen,  880,636.45. 

16563:  Estate   of   David   Paul   Joffo  deed 
814,939.00. 

17341:  Ruth  Bendix,  831337.10. 

17627:  Frederick  W.  Breuer  etc.,  831,767.88. 

19940:  Erwln  Strauss.  $4369.06. 

20236:  Corn  Products  Company,  8807,566.06. 

20346:  Konrad  Valentin,  $23,961.90. 

22725:  International  Telephone  ft  Tele- 
graph Co.,  $10,450,700.51, 

4670:  Paul  E.  Hollos,  $15,461.26. 

8699:  Jadwlga  Zlobln.  811306.06. 

11622:  Eric  Warburg,  $17,711.18. 

11622:  Anita  Warburg,  88355.69. 

11622:  Glsela  Wyzanskl.  88,856.59. 

11622:  Eric  Warburg,  $13,972.37. 

8647:  Reliance  Insurance  Company  etc, 
•4,425.48. 

9605:  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  $18,016.73. 

4743:   Harry  Herrmann.  $7373.0?. 

8614:  The  Budd  Company.  81,086,782.49. 

14622:  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Company, 
•931931. 

Total.  $101379,146.54. 
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NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives offlcially  recognized  and  honored 
the  great  newspaper  community  this 
week.  National  Newspaper  Week.  It  is 
a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  commend 


the  dedicated  journalists  and  publishers 
w£)  play  such  a  vital  role  In  protecting 
and  preserving  our  representative  de- 

"^S^Speaker,  it  seems  to  be  the  order 
of  tlie  day  amai*  certain  groups  to 
lambast  the  press,  to  put  on  the  pressure 
for  more  favorable  presentaUon  of  the 
news  about  certain  elements.  And  today. 
M  in  the  past,  it  is  the  newsaper  com- 
munity that  takes  the  lead  in  defending 
our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  of  the 

''"^wspapers  have  taken  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  our  democ- 
^y  and  our  free  enterprise  system.  No 
other  form  of  enterprise  Is  specifically 
protected  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  is  the 
free  press.  ,  _ 

George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son James  Madison,  and  the  other 
Pounding  Fathers  very  wisely  recog- 
nized that  a  free  and  Independent  press 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  individual  liberty  and  dignity. 
One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  First  Con- 
gress in  1789  was  to  recommend  to  the 
States  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which,  in  the  first  amendment, 
contains  the  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

Every  American  should  be  familiar 
with  the  heroic  action  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  the  patriotic  New  York  editor 
who  in  1735  was  tried  for  libel  because 
he  had  dared  to  criticize  the  conduct  in 
office  of  the  British  Governor.  Zengers 
acquittal  was  the  first  oflacial  recogni- 
tion in  America  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
In  our  own  State  of  South  CaroUna, 
newspapers  have  since  the  beginning 
been  directly  Involved  in  affairs  of  the 
State.  Political  leaders  used  newspapers 
as  the  means  of  uniting  their  following. 
In  other  cases  courageous  editors  and 
publishers  have  stood  almost  alone  in 
providing  a  check  and  balance  to  move- 
ments that  had  temporarily  taken  over 
all  political  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  to  especially 
recognize  the  weekly  newspapers.  Their 
editors  are  forthright  and  close  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  people.  They  are  uncon- 
trolled by  the  giant  syndicates.  Our 
hometown  newspapers  are  great  bul- 
warks of  freedom — academic  freedom, 
religious  freedom,  intellectual  freedom, 
and  free  enterprise.  Usually  the  first 
move  of  a  dictator  Is  to  eliminate  free- 
dom of  the  press.  No  dictator  can  exist 
for  long  with  freedom  of  the  press. 

After  the  independent  newspapers  are 
shut  down,  and  the  government  propa- 
ganda takes  over,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  other  fundamental  free- 
doms are  whittled  away.  Even  in  our 
own  country  we  have  been  concerned 
recently  with  attacks  from  all  directions. 
There  are*  always  those  who  would  cen- 
sor the  press  to  provide  a  slant  on  the 
news.  But  free  men  have  nothing  to  fear 
of  a  free  press. 

In  the  newspaper  world,  as  elsewhere, 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
We  must  be  constantly  alert  against  gov- 
ernment harassment  and  intrusion,  how- 
ever, sophisticated  and  indirect.  We  must 
guard  against  gradual  government  take- 
over of  the  free  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hi  my  32  years  hi  public 
office  I  have  found  free  enterprise  press 
to  be  great  allies  of  truth  and  justice  In 


government.  For  me  personally  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  association  with  the 
prees.  Mrs.  Dom,  a  journalist,  joins  me  in 
saluting  and  commending  the  American 
newspaper  community  during-  this  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Week. 


CLEVIE  DUPREE  McNEBBE 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
2,  Clevie  Dupree  McNeese.  88,  widow  of 
Col.  Oswald  W.  McNeese,  and  my  wife's 
and  my  dear  friwid  from  1937  until  her 
passing,  went  to  her  reward. 

ColMiel  McNeese  who  died  in  1968  was 
on  General  MacArthur's  staff  and  had  a 
distinguished  military  record.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Neese was  of  a  distinguished  southern 
family,  the  Overton  family,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Andrew  Jackson.  She  was 
bom  in  Louisiana  and  received  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  from  Sophie  Newcomb 
College  and  a  graduate  degree  from  Lou- 
isiana State  University. 

Mrs.  McNeese  not  only  read  dozens  of 
books  every  week  from  1935  to  1963  but 
she  gave  a  program  known  as  the  Friday 
forenoon  book  reviews  at  the  Washing- 
ton Club  and  the  Sulgrave  Club  in  the 
District.  For  many  years  she  also  con- 
ducted a  book  review  program  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel. 

Mrs.  McNeese  loved  knowledge  and  she 
sought  It  with  rare  eagerness  and  joy. 
She  was  not  only  posseesed  with  one  of 
the  keenest  of  minds  but  of  a  spirit  ex- 
ceptlcaial  for  its  beauty  and  sweetness. 
She  radiated  warmth  and  compassion 
along  with  the  brilliant  light  of  her 
learning. 

She  loved  people  as  she  loved  books  be- 
cause she  found  in  them  the  richness  of 
character  and  soul  and  charm  which  she 
found  in  the  intriguing  world  of  knowl- 
edge. She  was  always  modest  and  un- 
assuming, gentle  in  manner  and  ever 
thoughtful  of  others.  To  know  her  was  to 
love  her. 

Mrs.  McNeese  was  an  hMiorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  In 
her  later  years  she  traveled  extensively. 
But  she  never  lost  her  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  world  behind  her  and 
around  her. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  McNeese  becaxne  two 
of  my  wife's  and  my  dearest  friends 
shortly  after  our  arrival  ha  Washington 
at  the  beginning  of  1931,  and  we  re- 
mained as  close  as  friends  could  be  until 
Colonel  McNeese.  gallant,  handsome, 
soldierly  gentleman  as  he  was,  finally 
passed  away  at  85,  and  Mrs.  McNeese  be- 
came ill.  She  and  my  wife  were  like  sis- 
ters and  my  wife  kept  loving  contact 
with  her  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  will  always  be  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  McNeese  not  only  for  the 
happy  momwits  we  spent  with  her  but 
also  for  the  inspiration  we  received  from 
her.  She  enriched  our  lives  as  she  did  all 
the  lives  she  touched  and  so  many  are 
poorer  as  well  as  sad  that  Mrs.  McNeese 
has  passed  into  the  other  world;  into  the 
companionship  of  that  God  she  so  much 
revered  and  so  nobly  served. 
Mrs.  McNeese  has  left  behind  three 


lovely  sisters  and  three  beautiful  and 
noble  daughters;  Mrs.  Fred  Youngblood 
of  Alexandria.  Va.;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Vordw 
Bruegge  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Bishop  of  Falls  Church.  Va.,  to- 
gether with  12  grandchildren  and  two 
great-  grandrhildren. 

So  Clevie  McNeese  has  left  In  her  lor- 
ing  and  hoooraWe  family  and  in  tbe 
memory  of  countless  friends  and  in  nu- 
merous great  deeds  and  thoughts  a  rich 
legacy  to  adorn  the  world  she  left  behind 
and  the  world  of  the  long  future. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  profound 
sympathy  to  all  the  memben  of  Mrs. 
McNeese's  family. 


A  SPEECH  BY  ROY  D.  STDBBS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times a  letter  from  an  old  friend  stirt 
within  our  hearts  poignant  memories.  I 
have  jnst  recently  had  a  letter  from 
Roy  D.  Stubbs  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  greckt 
lawyer,  able  prosecuting  attorney  In 
Florida,  and  longtime  general  cotmsel  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  now  88  years  young, 
sending  me  a  copy  of  a  speeoh  he  made  In 
my  campaign  for  the  Soiate  in  1950  on 
the  radio  at  Clearwater,  Pla. 

This  is  in  the  long  ago  but  it  warms  my 
heart  to  see  this  eloquent  expression  of 
confidence  and  friendship  from  a  cher- 
ished and  distinguished  friend.  So  I 
am  pleased  to  have  such  an  eminent  wit- 
ness of  those  times  of  turmoU  about  my 
efforts  and  hopes  and  dreams  for  my 
State  and  my  country. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  me  to  have  it  In 
the  Record  where  some  who  wish  to  re- 
examine that  tragic  period  may  find  it. 
So  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  forgiven 
for  any  immodesty  which  may  appear 
from  my  offering  this  able  address  of 
my  friend  for  the  Record.  Friends  and 
those  who  have  been  through  such  an  or- 
deal as  I  experienced  in  1960  will  under- 
stemd. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  Roy  D.  Stubbs,  to 
which  I  referred,  in  the  body  of  the 
Record : 

Aooaaas  cw  Rot  D.  Stubbs 
In  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  for  realactton  to  the  United  Stataa 
Senate 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence; 

THIS  la  Boy  D.  Stubbs  of  Fort  Myers  speaE- 
Ing  In  the  Interest  of  tbe  candidacy  of  Sen- 
ator Claude  Pepper  for  re-election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Florida. 

I  am  doing  this  because  thlnElng  men  and 
women  all  over  this  state  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  there  has  not  been  an  election  In 
Florida  for  many  years,  wlxlch  has  meant 
quite  BO  much  to  us  aa  this  one  for  tbe 
United  States  Senate.  It  does  not  aeem  to  be 
too  much  to  say  that  this  election  has  as- 
sumed national  proportions  and  has  arouaed 
nattop*!  Intarest.  Apparently,  follcs  every- 
whare  are  Interested.  They  are  Interested  to 
know  the  "whys"  and  "wbareforea"  of  this 
contest,  people  outalde  of  Florida  aa  well  as 
waU  as  people  inside  Florida. 

That  we  are  m  a  critical  period  of  our 
country's  history,  no  man  can  dany.  Ooa- 
sarratlTS  pec^le  do  not  faal  tbsit  thla  U  tba 
moment  exactly,  to  foment  friction  and  dls- 
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turbanee.  and  stir  up  dlMatufaotion  aad 
dixtruM  ftmnng  OUT  poopl*  Xor  our  public 
cwrvMita,  especially  tho8«  In  hl^  plac««.  But 
xJoM  hustings  ring  and  certain  elements  are 
moving  Heaven  and  earth  to  do  that  very 
thing. 

At  once,  therefore,  we  ask  ourselves  why 
we  are  being  urged  to  change  horses  during 
these  anxious  hours.  Why  we  should  discard 
men  of  experience  for  ooan  without  experi- 
ence. In  public  affairs.  Why  we  should  swap 
the  tried  for  the  untried.  At  least,  we  are 
entitled  to  know  what  we  stand  to  g^iln  by 
trading  Claude  Pepper  for  some  unknown 
politician  who  wants  to  get  on  the  federal 
pay-roll  as  a  United  States  senator.  We  want 
to  know  wtio  these  men  are  who  aspire  so 
suddenly  to  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder.  No 
one  seems  to  know.  A  majority  of  the  jjeople 
of  Korlda  have  never  even  he«krd  their  names 
until  they  came  recently  Into  the  public  eye 
running  for  office.  Let  us  not  be  stampeded, 
my  fellow  cltUwns,  but  rather,  that  they  at 
least  give  us  a  reason  why  we  should  hand 
over  to  them  the  destiny  of  this  state,  in 
times  like  these. 

Loto  of  us  have  been  listening  long  to  hear 
what  they  propose  to  do  for  us  that  Senator 
Pkppkb  has  not  already  done,  or  what  they 
propose,  perchance,  to  undo.  And  they 
answer  finding  fault  with  the  Senator  and 
sADctloning  by  innuendo  a  whispering  cam- 
paig^n.  The  people  of  Florida  want  construc- 
tive statesmanship  right  now.  Not  whispers. 
We  are  not  interested  to  tear  down,  and 
heretofore  men  have  not  been  elected  to 
office  m  Florida,  especially  high  office,  be- 
caxise  they  malign  the  other  fellow. 

For  example,  one  of  the  aspirants  speaking 
recently  in  south  Florida  complained  that 
Senator  Pkp«»  had  accepted  invitations  to 
speak  on  occasions  In  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  aspirant  for  office 
was  especially  upset  that  the  Senator  had 
even  gone  on  one  such  visit,  to  Canada.  And 
the  opponents  of  the  Senator  complain  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  invitations  prevent 
the  Senator  from  answering  roll-calls  and 
attending  some  of  the  other  humdrum  and 
drab  formaliUes  of  the  Ssnats. 

They  say  tliat  for  this  resson  the  Senator 
ought  to  be  defssted.  Of  courss  we  know 
that  men  without  great  ability  are  not  re- 
cipients of  stich  invitations  and  if  the  op- 
ponents of  Senator  ^trrtM  would  only  look 
about,  they  would  be  able  to  see  that  there 
are  plenty  of  men  of  the  other  type  already 
in  Wsshiagton,  making  It  \umeo«ss«ry  for 
us  to  send  up  any  more.  Florida  Is  Justly 
proud  of  the  brllllanoe  of  our  Junior  sen- 
ator and  the  people  appreciate  his  ability, 
his  courage,  his  Industry  and  hla  culture. 
It  wotild  be  difficult  to  All  the  place  of  Sen- 
ator Pkfpsk  under  any  conditions  and  it  is 
suggested  that  we  at  least  wait  until  some 
outstanding  cltlaen  of  Florida  makes  him- 
self avaUable  for  this  the  highest  post  within 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  Florida. 

And  when  these  office-seekers  talk  about 
Senator  Pippts's  acceptance  of  these  Invita- 
tions to  appear  before  distinguished  assem- 
blies and  huge  throngs  of  people  all  over  the 
Nation,  why  do  not  they  tell  the  people  of 
Florida  in  the  same  breath,  in  all  fairness, 
that  Senator  PEPm  has  become  a  national 
flgrure  and  has  done  much  by  these  very 
speeches  to  bring  Florida  Into  her  rightful 
place  on  the  political  map  of  the  United 
States,  and  while  these  speeches  were  not 
made  with  that  end  in  view.  It  is  probably 
true  that  they  have  been  worth  In  adver- 
tising for  our  stats  the  total  of  the  senator's 
salary  for  »  hundred  years. 

And  tf  these  same  office  seekers  would  In- 
quire and  leam,  they  could  ascertain  from 
the  hundreds  of  businessmen  from  Florida 
o^nstantly  In  tlie  senator's  office  In  Wash- 
ington, that  Cu^xm  Pxppcb  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  men  in  this  covmtry  and 
that  no  one  has  ever  been  more  faithful  to  his 
Job.  There  are  but  few  men  who  would  even 


try  to  stand  up  under  the  amount  of  work 
that  this  man  doee.  This  statement  Is  not 
exaggeration  nor  the  bombastic  talk  of  an 
enthusiastic  supporter,  but  the  plain,  simple 
truth  and  if  the  voters  of  Florida  appreciate 
a  man  who  works  and  works  hard  and  intel- 
ligently for  his  constituency,  they  wUl  send 
Clauds  PB'Pnt  back  to  the  Senate. 

You  know  a  fellow's  political  opponents 
are  some  times  hard  to  satisfy.  They  want 
his  Job  and  the  salary  that  goes  with  it.  And 
in  their  eagerness  to  feel  the  prestige  and 
power  of  high,  public  office,  they  say  a  lot  of 
silly  things.  For  Instance,  they  are  dlssatU- 
fled  that  Senator  Peppek  being  a  Democratic 
senator  from  a  Democratic  state  has  usually 
supported  our  democratic  president. 

They  say  this  makes  him  a  rubber-stamp. 
And  they  think  this  catchy  phrase  will  be- 
fuddle somebody.  Of  course.  If  Senator  Pxp- 
pcx  had  not  voted  with  the  president,  when 
it  was  to  the  Interest  of  ths  peopls  of  Flor- 
ida, they  would  have  sought  to  recall  him  for 
that  reason,  and  they  would  have  been  right. 
So  the  truth  is  that  the  opposition  to  Sen- 
ator PsFPKB  Is  in  deed  and  in  fact  a  con- 
spiracy. The  Roosevelt  haters  and  the  Repub- 
licans want  to  defeat  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration and  they  rightfully  regard  Senator 
PsppKS  as  a  part  at  It. 

Mind  you,  they  do  not  tell  us  one  single 
thing  that  the  present  adnUnistratlon  has 
done,  one  single  statute  that  has  been  passed, 
which  they  propose  to  repeal.  Not  on  your 
tin-type.  They  would  not  do  that.  That 
would  be  coming  out  In  the  open,  and  they 
can  not  stand  the  sun  light.  So  they  talk  In 
vagus  generalities  and  lend  their  support  to 
whtq;>sr8,  slanderous  whispers  based  upon 
ridiculous  nonsense  and  distortion  of  the 
facts,  slanders  which  if  brought  Into  the  open 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  right-thinking 
man  or  woman. 

The  opjxjsltion  to  Senator  Pepper  knows 
that  when  a  republican  Is  elected  president 
of  thess  United  States  a  democratic  Senator 
in  Washington  is  practically  without  Inffu- 
enoe;  he  would  not  even  be  able  to  influence 
the  appointment  of  a  poet  master  at  a  cross- 
roads hamlet  and  all  of  the  Important  federal 
offices  In  Florida  would  be  filled  by  strangers, 
largely  from  outside  Florida. 

They  know  that  the  sole  business  of  a 
democratic  senator  under  a  republican  ad- 
ministration is  to  attend  those  drab  formali- 
ties of  the  senate,  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
They  know  that  the  influence  of  the  South 
In  the  nation's  capltol  would  be  gone  and 
that  In  Florida,  the  strangers  within  our 
gates  would  be  in  the  driving  seat,  the  re- 
publican president  pulling  one  way,  and  the 
democratic  senator  from  Florida  pulling  the 
other,  with  the  ultimate  destination,  so  far 
as  Florida  Is  concerned,  of  exactly  nowhere. 

And  yet.  this  is  the  price  that  Senator  Pep- 
per's opposition  would  have  us  pay  to  rid 
ourselves  of  what  they  are  ple«Med  to  term 
a  "rubber-stamp."  If  they  want  the  truth, 
here  it  is — listen — Claude  Pepjjer  will  never 
be  dictated  to  by  any  group  of  people,  large 
or  small,  powerful  or  not,  whoee  opposition 
to  him  is  based  upon  hate  to  the  head  of  this 
nation,  and  especially,  when  as  now,  he  Ls 
also  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  armed 
forces,  right  now  engstged  in  a  deadly  strug- 
gle for  the  life  or  death  of  our  very  existence; 
no. 

The  fidelity  of  Senator  Pepper  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  great  masses,  like  that  of  the 
president  himself,  will  not  change,  and  if 
this  constitutes  him  a  rubber-stamp,  his  op- 
ponents will  have  to  make  the  best  of  It, 
political  threats  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  reason  together  after 
this  manner:  Ftrst,  let  us  remember  that  our 
country  is  at  war  and  that  the  flower  of  the 
young  manhood  of  nortda  Is  in  ths  four 
comers  of  the  world,  laying  down  tbslr  lives 
In  order  that  we  at  home  may  live  in  peace 
and  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  then — 


1st  us  remember  th»t  Claude  Pepper,  a  vet- 
eran  of  the  first  World  War  and  a  rankln* 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rsla. 
tions  of  the  United  States  senate,  has  u 
understanding  heart  that  bests  in  sympathy 
with  our  boys  over  there. 

Remembering  this,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  Florida  wlU  not  llghUy  hand  over  thsu 
welfare  and  security  to  an  inexpenencefl 
office-seeker  running  upon  a  platform  of  hate 
to  the  commander-in-chief  of  these  boys,  4 
hats  BO  bitter  and  unreasonable  until '  It 
would  damn  any  man  or  woman  who  supports 
him  even  when  he  is  right.  And  thus  remmn- 
bertng,  may  I  suggest  that  the  electorate  of 
Florida  will  on  May  2nd.,  rise  above  petty 
Jealousies,  and  turning  a  dsaf  ear  to  tlie 
slanderous  rumors  and  whispers  that  fill  ths 
air,  and  thinking  first  of  Florida  and  her  sons 
In  her  service,  they  will  return  to  the  senate 
ths  man  who  is  already  filling  with  distinct 
tion  and  honor  and  dignity,  the  office  of  a 
United  States  senator  from  Florida:  the  Hon- 
orable Clauds  Pepper. 


TRADE    ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 
ORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  attempts 
to  develop  practical  and  timely  economic 
adjustment  programs  to  help  workers, 
companies,  and  communities  hard  hit  by 
foreign  im.port8. 

I  introduce  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Organization  Act  of  1973  at  the 
end  of  the  92d  Congress  In  the  hope  that 
my  colleagues  and  the  executive  branch 
will  fully  recognize  that  the  Nation  needs 
workable  solutions  to  the  economic  is- 
sues which  confront  us — loss  of  Jobs,  con- 
tinuing inflation,  and  our  mounting 
trade  deficit — and  that  in  response  to 
these  Issues  the  Congress  and  Executive 
will  work  together  to  give  this  or  a  sim- 
ilar bill  a  very  high  priority  on  the  leg- 
islative agenda  of  the  93d  Congress. 

For  the  past  four  decades  the  United 
States  has  pursued  an  outward  looking 
foreign  trade  policy — a  policy  designed 
to  seek  freer  trade,  from  which  all  na- 
tions could  benefit  economically  and  po- 
litically. The  United  States  did  not  take 
this  course  until  after  learning,  in  the 
hard  school  of  the  depression  and 
Smoot-Hawley  years,  the  grave  dlsad- 
vsintages  of  Indiscriminate  trade  restric- 
tions— political  isolationism  and  retal- 
iatory trade  barriers,  which  In  turn 
forced  many  American  businesses  to  lay 
off  workers.  Since  1934  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  and 
especially  after  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  has  encouraged  cooperative  and 
interdependent  international  economic 
policies.  On  balance,  the  result  of  our 
outward  looking  foreign  economic  policy 
has  been  U.S.  economic  growih  with  In- 
creased sales  abroad,  strengthened  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  with  for- 
eign countries,  and  an  incrrased  stand- 
ard of  living  at  lower  costs  to  consumers 
in  the  developed  countries,  including  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  last  year,  however,  there  has 
been  growing  concern  in  the  United 
States  about  our  mounting  trade  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  combined  with 
an  Intolerable  5  to  6  percent  imemploy- 
ment  rate.  We  are  confronted  with  these 
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facte  but  have  been  unable  to  rca^  a 
cSSnsus  as  to  their  root  cause,  and 
2S^  tolSortant  have,  to  d»te.  been  im- 
Si  to  develop  truly  oonatructive  soiu- 

^Sme  concerned  citizens  have  pointed 
to  unfair  trade  practices  eoga«ed  In  by 
foreign  companies  and  governments. 
wSmve  gone  unchallengedby  the  Ex- 
ecutive.  Others  have  suggested  that  ^^e 
root  of  our  employment  and  trade  difB- 
cultles  are  to  be  found  in  our  domestic 
economy,  through  the  lack  of  ecwionilc 
DoUcies  effectively  controlling  inflation, 
and  the  lack  of  economic  poUcles  to  stim- 
ulate innovation,  productivity  and  vigor- 
ous competition.  ,  , 

But  one  fact  is  clear.  Mlllicais  of  Amer- 
ican workers  are  gripped  by  the  fear  that 
imports  are  undermining  their  Job  se- 
curity, and  they  are  Joined  in  this  fear 
by  diverse  industries  which  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition. 

As  a  result,  we  are  witnessing  the  shift 
of  more  and  more  of  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness labor  and  econwnlc  leaders  from 
an  outward  looking  foreign  economic 
policy  to  a  more  protectionist  one.  and 
have  seen  the  introduction  of  legislation 
which  would  greatly  restrict  imports 
across  the  board  as  weU  as  the  activities 
of  American  companies  abroad. 

These  events  are  warning  signals  that 
the  United  States  must  develop  and  pur- 
sue fresh  concepts  to  meet  the  problems 
of  economic  dislocations  caused  by  im- 
ports. 

THl  NSCSSSTTT  FOB  A  WOBKABLB  TEAM 
ADJITSTMXMT  FROGKAM 

In  the  last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  domestic 
and  foreign  ramifications  of  U.S.  foreign 
economic  policy.  We  examined  succes- 
sively the  economic  impact  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  European  Common  Market; 
the  international  implications  of  the  new 
economic  policy;  and  the  state  of  our 
politico-economic  relationship  with  our 
two  largest  trading  partners.  Canada  and 
Japan.  Prom  theee  hearings  there  are  a 
few  facts  on  which  a  consensus  did 
emerge. 

First,  to  the  extent  the  United  States 
reacts  unilaterally  in  the  world  econom- 
ic arena  to  trade  and  international  mone- 
tary problems,  we  risk  incurring  foreign 
political  losses  which  could  seriously  en- 
danger our  country's  security.  Further- 
more, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  imllateral  imposition  of  trade 
restrictions  by  the  Uhited  States  would 
provoke  retaliation  in  kind  by  our  trad- 
ing partners.  The  resulting  trade  wars 
can  only  seriously  imdermine  our  gen- 
eral economic  well-being.  As  in  the  1930'6 
American  jobs  will  be  lost,  not  gained 
because  of  trade  wars. 

Moreover,  import  restrictions  damage 
the  UJ3.  consumer  by  reducing  competi- 
tion for  domestic  producers  and  permit- 
ting them  to  raise  prices.  It  is  estimated 
that  present  JJS.  trade  restriotions  now 
cost  U.8.  consumers  as  much  as  $10  to 
$15  billion  every  year. 

In  a  State  such  as  Iowa,  wMch  I  rep- 
resent, both  consximers  and  working  peo- 
ple have  no  cause  to  rejoice  In  a  trade 
war  since  exports  are  a  vital  part  of 
Iowa's   economic  base. 


Agricultural  exports  shipped  from  Iowa 
to  foreign  markets  accoimted  for  $620 
miiHnn  in  fiscal  year  1972;  and  the  SUte 
was  again  second  in  the  Nation  in  total 
as  well  aa  per  cc4>lta  exports  of  farm 
products.  Most  important.  Iowa's  growth 
rate  in  agricultural  exports  leads  the 
Nation. 

Iowa  is  also  a  major  exporter  of  manu- 
factured goods,  ranking  Uth  among  the 
States  in  per  capita  exports  of  these 
products.  Iowa's  export  trade  in  manu- 
factured goods  nearly,  doubled  in  the 
1960's  and  continues  to  grow. 

Cedar  Rapids,  for  example,  is  the 
States  major  producer  of  manufactured 
goods  for  exports,  predominately  farm 
and  heavy  duty  road  equipment,  a£  well 
as  electrical  aiid  food  products. 

Waterloo  also  exports  large  amounts 
of  farm  and  road  equipment:  and  other 
ImpOTtant  export  centers  are  Dubuque, 
Des  Moines,  and  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Davenport. 

Second,  the  concerns  being  voiced  by 
labor  and  management  In  the  adversely 
affected  sectors  of  our  economy  are  real 
concerns,  and  cannot  be  Ignored  or  an- 
swered by  resorting  to  the  vague  con- 
ceptual slogans  of  either  "free  trade"  or 
"protectionism." 

Third,  trade  adjustment  assistance,  in 
its  present  form  as  enacted  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of   1982,  has  been  em- 
ployed so  ineffectively  and  so  marginally 
that  continued  business  and  labor  criti- 
cism of  adjustment  assistance  as  nothing 
but  "burial  expenses"  must  be  accepted. 
For  wori»rs  the  assistance  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extra  imemployment  and  re- 
training   benefits.    For    companies    the 
program  specified  loeuis  and  technical 
advice  In  modemlzhig  their  production 
facilities  or  moving  them  into  new  prod- 
uct lines.  But  in  10  years  after  these  laws 
were  placed  on  the  books,  the  actual  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  Is  pitiful.  Only 
two  companies  and  20,000  workers  Imve 
been  twnporarily  helped,  while  another 
17  companies  and  their  workers,  who  did 
mans«;e  to  survive  the  dense  bureaucrat- 
ic jungle  necessary  to  qualify  for  assist- 
ance, have  to  date,  received  nothing  use- 
ful to  help  them. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  adjust- 
ment assistance  as  it  was  enacted  10 
years  ago  was  unworkable  and  obsolete 
the  day  it  was  passed. 

The  emphasis  today  must  be  put  on  a 
better  delivery  system,  more  substantive 
assistance  and  an  early  warning  net- 
work to  spot  in  advance  those  industries 
and  companies  which  are  running  into 
trouble.  Then  Government  assistance 
can  be  useful  before  the  company  is  fi- 
nancially beyond  hope,  and  it  can  en- 
roll workers  into  training  programs  be- 
fore their  skills  become  obsolete.  The 
Oovernment  must  anticipate  problems 
and  Identify  industries  likely  to  become 
Uncompetitive.  But,  most  Important, 
the  assistance  must  be  adequate,  prac- 
tical— and  quick.  Otherwise,  we  wlU  al- 
ways be  in  a  position  of  doing  too  little, 
too  late. 

As  a  result  of  its  failure  to  soften  the 
burdens  of  foreign  competition  by  the 
rapid  reempl03mient  of  workers  and  re- 
sources into  more  profitable  and  produc- 
tive enterprises,  trade  adjustment  assist- 


ance has  failed  to  encourage  large  seg- 
ments of  business  and  labor  to  continue 
to  support  an  outward  looking  foreign 
policy.  Now,  we  find  that  many  of  those 
who  have  grievances  against  foreign 
competition  are  supporting  legislaUon  to 
restrict  international  trade  as  the  only 
alternative  to  deal  with  damaging  for- 
eign Imixnts. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  to  dismiss 
this  understandable  action  without  sug- 
gesting any  viable  alternative.  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  impact  which  imports 
have  had  on  workers,  industries  and  en- 
tire communities,  a  positive  alternative 
to  trade  restricticwis  and  trade  wars  is 
called  for. 

THS  TaADS  ADJTTSTMBKT  ASSSBTAMCS 
OSOAIdZATTON   ACT  OF    1*73 

In  April  and  May  of  this  year,  the 
Subcommittee  on  foreign  economic 
policy  held  seven  days  of  hearings  to  ex- 
amine workable  mechanisms  for  eco- 
nomic conversion  as  an  alternative  to 
trade  wars.  During  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  received  teetlmonj-  from 
knowledgeable  private  witnesses  drawn 
from  former  Oovernment  ofllcials,  uni- 
versities, public  interest  groups,  labor, 
and  business,  as  well  as  from  key  Oov- 
ernment ofllcials. 

The  general  consensus  reached  during 
the  hearings  was  that  trade  adjustment 
assistance  has  not  been  given  a  meaning- 
ful test.  That  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  provided  for  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  its  de- 
sign could  not  work  and  therefore  has 
not;  and  that.  nuMt  important,  a  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  can  be 
designed  to  provide  prompt  and  effective 
asslBtance  to  the  workers,  firms  and  com- 
munities who  need  it — at  a  lower  cost  to 
the  ecoiu>my  than,  and  without  the  for- 
eign policy  disadvantages  of  import  re- 
stricting relief. 

For  the  puripose  of  providing  a  work- 
able alternative  to  trade  restrictions  and 
trade  wars,  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Organiza- 
ticm  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  subcomjoittee's  report 
on  trade  adjustment  assistance,  and  is, 
In  my  opinion,  a  reasonable  and  con- 
structive means  of  making  adjustment 
assistance,  a  workable  answer  to  eco- 
nomic dislocations  caused  by  Imports. 
Tlie  bill  is,  however,  open  tor  refinement 
nr>ri  I  welcome  any  constructive  sugges- 
tions. 

In  submitting  this  legislation  I  would 
like  to  raise  an  inherent  broader  issue 
which  presented  itself  in  our  hearings — 
the  isstia  of  developing  a  national  indus- 
trial conversion  and  manpower  training 
program. 

TBASB    ADJT7BTSCXMT    ASSISTAJllCS A    ICOOB.    FOB 

A  NATIONAL  FUOOMAM 

We  live  in  an  era  of  "future  shock." 
The  social  and  human  costs  of  eoooomlo 
dislocation  caused  by  rapid  technological 
change,  changes  In  consumer  tastes.  Oov- 
ernment procuremoit  procrama.  interna- 
tional trade,  and  other  factors,  make  the 
development  of  effective  adJiiHtmerit 
mechanisms  imperatlTe  where  emch  dis- 
locations occur. 

Viewed  !n  th<e  context  of  the  various 
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factors  which  can  cauAe  economic  dls- 
locationa,  it  is  bard  to  justify  helping 
workers    suffering    unemplojonent    for 
some   reaflons    while   neglecting   others 
whose   unemployment   arise   from   dif- 
ferent cauMs  equally  beyood  the  work- 
ers control.  To  a  firm  or  worker  thrown 
out  of  business  by  impersonal  forces,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  cause 
Is  Increased  Imports,  or  changing  tech- 
nology,  or  rapid  and  sudden  shifts  in 
Gtovemment  programs.  Textile  firms  and 
workers  in  the  Northeast  were  probably 
hurt  far  more  by  the  internal  relocation 
of  their  industry  to  the  South  than  by 
imports  from  the  Par  East.  Similarly,  the 
aerospace   engineer   in   California  now 
driving  a  taxlcab  can  attribute  his  mis- 
fortune to  diminution  of  the  U.S.  space 
program,  not  construction  of  the  Anglo- 
Prench  Concorde.  And  the  family  farmer 
who  leaves  his  land  because  he  cannot 
compete  with  the  mechanized  efficiency 
of  large  corporations  may  never  have 
even  heard  of  the  variable  import  levy 
restrictions  on  his  pwtentlal  exports  to 
the  Common  Market. 

Moreover,  as  the  Vietnam  war  and  our 
orientation  toward  a  military  economy 
wind  down,  and  as  the  1970's  bring  a 
new  awareness  of  the  human  and  en- 
vironmental problems  which  confront 
the  Nation,  we  must  develop  a  national 
priorities  and  economic  conversion  pro- 
gram which  would  serve  to  shift  Indus- 
try from  less  productive  areas  to  those 
for  which  there  Is  a  need  for  greatly  ex- 
psmded  services,  manpower,  and  capital 
Investmfxits — health,  education,  energ>', 
low  cost  housing,  pollution  control,  mass 
transportation,  and  rural  and  urban  de- 
velopment. 

To  deal  more  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  inflation,  low 
productivity,  lack  of  competitiveness, 
worker  dissatisfaction,  and  redirecting 
our  economic  priorities,  the  United  States 
must  commit  Itself  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  national  man- 
power and  Industrial  priority  programs. 
It  Is  time  to  develop  mechanisms  to  pro- 
vide adequate  training  and  retraining  op- 
portunities with  the  genuine  prospect  of 
a  Job  at  the  end  of  the  line  for  all 
workers. 

However,  with  the  imminence  of  new 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  It  Is  all 
the  more  tlmdy  to  develop  a  workable 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program, 
which  can  also  serve  as  a  demonstration 
model  for  a  national  manpower  and  in- 
dustrial program.  Moreover,  a  strong 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
will  strengthen  otir  position  in  interna- 
tional economic  negotiations  as  well  as 
fulfill  an  important  responsibility  to  our 
domestic  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  be  Joined 
In  the  cosponsorshlp  of  this  legislation 
by  my  subcommittee  colleague,  Mr. 
Whalkn,  who  took  a  most  active  part  in 
the  hearings  and  the  preparation  of  the 
trade  adjustment  report.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  summary  of  the 
Trade  AdjustnuDt  Assistance  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1973: 

A  Sktmmamt  of  ths  TmAoa  KDjvwntmtn  As- 

sanAKca  OBOAjnsAnoN  Act 

TTTT*  1 — MxatoAirasAnoti 

Saio*  the  affeoUv*  MlnUiilBtzstlon  of  an 

improved  adjustment  aaelstanoe  program  re- 


quired a  oohesive  ocganlaatlon  which  can 
provide  greater  cxx>rdlnation  at  the  Federal 
and  state  levels,  this  Utle  tranafers  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  functions  of  existing 
Pederal  agencies  to  a  newly  created  Trad* 
Adjustment  Assistance  Admlnlstnttlon, 
which  will  be  In  the  L*bor  Department. 

Tills  nsw  Administration  wIU  absorb  all 
or  parts  of  the  following  existing  offices: 

(1)  The  Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance 0*  the  Conmisrce  Department; 

(3)  The  Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance of  the  Labor  Department; 

(8)  The  adjustment  aaslatanoe  functions 
of  the  Tarlir  Cotnmlsslon;  smd 

(4)  other  relevant  PWeral  programs. 
The     Administrator,     appointed     by     the 

President .  will  be  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Admlnlstra- 
Uon.  He  will  be  authorli»d  to  establish,  cer- 
tify and  support  training  programs,  and  to 
coordinate  the  Administration's  actlvtUes 
with  local  and  state  bodies. 

To  halp  anticipate  adjustment  problems. 
Identify  Industries  most  in  need  of  modeml- 
zsUon,  establish  national  economic  priori- 
ties, and  review  operations,  an  Economic 
Priorities  CouncU  will  be  created.  It  will  con- 
slst  of  twelve  members,  tliree  from  labor, 
three  from  industry,  three  from  consumer 
groups,  and  the  Secretaries  of  C!ommeree, 
Treasury  and  Labor.  Appropriate  staff  will 
be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Admlnlstr»tlon. 
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SubtitU  A  establishes  a  simple  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  Act.  This 
simplified  criteria  wUl  expand  coverage  and 
speed  up  deUvery  of  benefits.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  be  responsible  for  determining 
the  eligibility  of  workers,  companies  and 
communities. 

A  firm  shaU  be  eligible  tor  eoonomlc  ad- 
justment assistance  If  it  establishes  that  a 
significant  number  or  proportion  ot  its  work- 
ers have  become  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed or  are  threatened  with  unemployment 
or  underemployment,  and  that  the  situation 
has  been  caused  in  substantial  part  by  In- 
creased Imports  of  articles  competitive  with 
articles  produced  by  the  firm  without  link- 
age to  trade  oonceaslons. 

Workers  shaU  be  eligible  for  eoonomlc  ad- 
justment assistance  under  the  same  criteria 
as  firms,  as  weU  as  in  the  situation  where  the 
relocation  or  proposed  relocation  of  facilities 
of  the  firm  to  a  place  outside  the  United 
States  causes,  or  threatens  to  cause  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment. 

Oommunltlee  ahaU  be  eligible  for  economic 
adjustment  assistance  If — 

(1)  a  firm  In  such  community  Is  eligible 
for  economic  adjustment  asslstanoe  and  the 
economic  situation  of  the  firm  has  been  a 
substantia:  cause  or  threat  of  serious  Injury 
to  the  economic  base  of  the  community,  or 

(2)  If  the  relocation  or  proposed  relocation 
of  facUltlee  of  a  firm  will  be  a  substantial 
cause  or  threat  of  serious  Injury  to  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  community. 

To  the  extent  practicable.  Joint  firm- 
worker  and  firm- worker-community  adjust- 
ment proposals  and  petitions  should  be  en- 
couraged. Such  cooperation  would  expedite 
economic  readjustment.  Lacking  such  co- 
ordinated efforts,  the  Administrator  shaU 
notify  the  authorized  representatives  of  aU 
axrected  parties  of  pending  petitions  and  ad- 
justment proposals  and  consult  with  them  In 
osder  to  develop  a  coordinated  economic  ad* 
justment  program. 

SubtitU  B  provides  for  assistance  to  firms. 
Companies  deemed  eligible  for  assistance  will 
be  entitled  to  make  application  for  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  assistance: 

(1)  Interim  fluanclng  pending  the  ap- 
proval of  longer  term  loan  asslstanoe; 

(2)  loan  terms  more  favorable  than  exist- 
ing commercial  rates; 

(S)  technical  assistance;  and 

(4)  research  and  development  assistance 


for   projects   which    would   create   new   toh 
opportunities.  '^ 

Subtitle  C  would  expand  the  present  ad 
Justment  assistance  program  under  thi 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1M2  by  lncrea«toB 
the  amount  and  avaUabUlty  of  beneatTto 
eligible  workers.  To  assure  maximum  equlta 
ble  coverage  and  a  mlnlmvun  of  hardshlo  s 
60  day  time  limitation  Is  placed  on  final  ds 
termination  of  ellglbUlty,  and  the  quallflca- 
tlon  criteria  concerning  prevloru  work,  earn- 
Ings  and  hecbd  <a  household  status  are  Ubl 
erallaad  so  that  there  is  a  broad  qualification 
for  those  workers  who  have  been  separated 
from  their  jobs.  In  addition,  the  readjust- 
ment  aUowance  In  this  Act  U  raised  from  6A 
percent  to  86  percent  of  the  displaced  work- 
ers average  weekly  wage  rate. 

In  order  to  encourage  workers  to  seek  re- 
training,  workers  who.  In  addition  to  their 
readjustment  aUowance,  receive  assutance 
from  other  manpower  services — such  as  Bute 
unemployment  or  reUalnlng  programs— wUl 
now  be  eligible  to  receive  100  percent  rather 
than  76  percent  of  their  former  wage.  Eligible 
workers  will  not,  however,  be  able  to  receive 
more  than  100  percent  of  their  former  wage 
Payment  of  readjustment  allowances  con- 
tinues for  the  entire  period  of  retraining  and 
the  length  of  the  retralnhig  period  is  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  Administration  so 
that  the  period  Is  adequate  to  complete  the 
extensive  training  required  for  high  skilled 
services  and  technologlcaUy  advanced  indus- 
tries. Furthermore,  qualified  workers  will  be 
allowed  to  pursue  technical,  professional  or 
academic  training  as  well  as  the  traditional 
vocational  training. 

To  assist  workers,  the  Admmutratlon  wlU 
develop  retraining  programs  teaching  skills 
needed  for  priority  econonUc  areas,  and  will 
provide  testing,  counselling  and  Job  olace- 
ment  assistance. 

Workers  stlU  employed  but  who  can  dem- 
onstrate that  they  are  threatened  by  loss 
of  employment  in  the  future  will  be  eligible 
for  retraining  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  will  pro- 
vide relocation  assistance,  continuation  of 
health  insurance,  and  speeded  up  retirement 
pension  and  social  security  benefite  for  other- 
wise eligible  displaced  workers  who  are  over 
60  years  of  age. 

Subtitle  D  provides  economic  adjustment 
assistance  to  communities.  Adjustment  as- 
sistance under  thU  subtitle  conslste  of  tech- 
nlcal  assistance  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  enable  communities  to  absorb  the 
effecte  of  economic  dislocation  and  maintain 
a  stable  economic  base  by  diversifying  Its  In- 
dustrlal  base,  and  wherever  possible  to  recon- 
stitute the  local  firm  and  ite  work  force  In 
addition,  the  Admtolstratlon  shall  submit  to, 
and  coordinate  the  communities  adjustment 
proposal  with  the  agency  or  agencies  It  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  furnishing  the 
ta<ainlcal  and  financial  asslstanoe  to  carry 
out  the  adjustment  proposal. 

TrrLx  m — azLocATioN  or  mua 
This  title  provides  that  any  firm  which 
relocates  facUltlee  outelde  the  United  States 
must  apply  for  aU  economic  adjustment 
assistance  for  which  ite  workers  are  eligible. 
In  addition,  such  firms  are  required  to  offer 
first  choice  of  future  employment  opportunl- 
tlM  in  their  other  production  faculties  to 
individuals  at  the  old  location  who  have  been 
or  will  be  rendered  unemployed  or  under- 

*!^?/*'^*U'''  "*****  °'  *^«  relocation  of  fa- 
cilities. This  should  he  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  labor  representatives. 

TITtB  IV— AJT  SAttT  WMUfINo  arWTWM 

In  order  to  have  an  effective  adjustment 
assistance  program  there  must  be  a  mecha- 
nism whKAk  can  spot  in  advance  economic 
hardship  among  Industries  and  workers  so 
the  government  can  then  inltUte  adjustment 
programs  before  the  hardship  actually  occurs. 

In  recognition  of  this  factor.  Title  IV  dl- 
recte  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Ad- 
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.-<.*r»tion  to  develop  an  Integrated  syi- 
I^Tfor^lgn  and  ,S^nomlc  statlstK*.  In 
!!Sitton  It  rlqulres,  on  a  oonfldentlal  basis, 
SSS^'notlc?  of  corporate  decisions  to  re- 
jSte  faculties  abroad,  which  would  result 
in  reduction  of  workers. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Mr  McCLORY's  special  order,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? ____«^^— 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  declares 
a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
but  not  later  than  10:30  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  9  o'clock  and  38  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recees  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  caUed  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  10 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn. 


THE     HOMEMAKER-HEALTH     AIDE 

SERVICE,      INC.,      NORTHAMPTON 

COUNTY,    PA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonit)  is  recogniz- 
ed for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  tribute 
given  to  the  Homemaker-Health  Aide 
Service,  Inc.,  of  Northampton  County, 

Pa. 

The  Homemaker-Health  Aide  Service, 
Inc.  of  Northampton  County.  Pa.,  is 
among  the  first  in  the  country  to  be 
granted  a  certificate  of  approval  by  the 
National  Council  for  Homemaker-Home 
Aide  Services.  The  certificate  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  president 
of  the  National  Council  and  former  U.S. 
Commissioner  on  Welfare,  at  the  Na- 
tional Council's  Regional  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  September  21, 1972. 

Homemaker-Health  Aides  in  North- 
ampton County  give  care  to  childrwi  and 
families,  to  the  aged,  to  the  chronically 
ill,  to  convalescents,  and  to  the  mentally 
111  or  socially  incapacitated. 

The  availability  of  Homemaker- 
Health  Aides  often  means  the  difference 
between  institutionalization  or  foster 
care  for  children,  aged  or  ill  and  the 
chance  to  remain  in  their  own  homes. 

Northampton  County  Homemaker- 
Health  Aide  Service  has  saved  tax  dol- 
lars by  keeping  the  elderly  in  their  own 
homes  rather  than  in  institutions.  Some 
examples  of  the  service  are: 

Mrs.  v..  age  65,  living  on  social  secu- 
rity, who  is  suffering  from  Inflammation 
of  muscles  and  degenerative  arthritis  of 


the  spine.  Homemaker-Health  Aide 
Service  has  been  caring  for  this  woman 
since  1970,  free  of  charge.  Institutional 
coet  would  have  been  $8,000. 

Mrs.  H..  age  70.  living  on  her  social 
security,  has  a  diagnosis  of  tumor  of  the 
right  side  of  face,  hiatus  hernia,  cardiac 
enlargement  and  allergic  bronchial 
asthma.  Homemaker-Health  Aide  Serv- 
ice has  been  caring  for  this  lady  since 
February  19«8.  It  would  have  coet  the 
taxpayer  $20,000  to  institutionalize  Mrs. 

H. 

Mrs.  P.,  age  60,  on  social  security,  has 
uremia  and  renal  rickets.  She  must  use 
a  dialysis  machine  and  could  not  possi- 
bly remain  in  her  own  home  without  this 
agency's  help.  Service  began  in  Decem- 
ber 1970,  and  is  provided  daily,  at  no 
cost  to  the  cUent.  Taxpayers  were  saved 
$8,000  by  maintaining  Mrs.  P  at  home. 

This  type  of  service  in  Northampton 
County  not  only  has  saved  dollars,  but 
has  made  many  of  our  elderly  happy, 
because  they  are  still  a  part  of  their  com- 
munity. Home  care  in  many  Instances 
is  more  economical  and  certainly  pro- 
vides for  a  more  contented  elderly  popu- 
lation. 

Because  of  lack  of  funds  to  employ 
additional  staff,  some  cases  are  being  re- 
jected by  this  agency. 

More  money  is  needed  to  continue  to 
provide  these  services.  Local  United 
Pimds  and  county  tax  dollars  are  now 
being  used  to  maintain  these  people  in 
their  homes. 


THE  HONORABLE  CLIFPARD  D. 
CARLSON.  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
PROM  THE  15TH  DISTRICT  OF 
ILLINOIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClohy)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  so  that  ap- 
propriate recognitlcm  may  be  given  to  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  Illinois,  Clit- 
FARD  D.  Carlson,  who  represents  the 
15th  Illinois  District  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  our  colleague, 
Congressmsm  Cliffard  D.  Carlson,  of 
Illinois'  15th  Congressional  District,  has 
served  only  a  brief  time  in  the  Congress, 
he  has  established  himself  as  an  able  law- 
maker and  conscientious  student  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  privilege  to  be  a 
candidate  for  oCQce  In  the  new  13th  Con- 
gressional District  of  HlbMrfs  which  in- 
cludes the  major  part  of  Kane  Co\mty— 
an  area  which  is  now  served  so  ably  by 
Congressman  Carlson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  my 
intimate  contact  with  Cliff  Carlson  and 
the  thoughtful  and  attentive  manner  in 
which  he  has  fulfilled  his  legislative 
duties.  I  am  privileged  to  coimt  him  as 
a  close  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  there 
will  be  further  opportunities  for  Cliff 
Carlson  to  render  useful  public  service 
either  in  a  future  Congress  or  tn  some 
other  appropriate  capacity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Clut  Carlson 


and  his  attractive  daughter,  Carol,  the 
best  wishes  of  my  wife  Doris  and  me 
for  a  future  of  good  health  and  much 
happiness. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  distinguished  minority  whip. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4 
of  this  year,  my  warm  and  good  frtend, 
CLIFFARD  Carlson,  of  Geneva,  ni..  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  15th  Dis- 
trict to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  our 
former  colleague,  Charlotte  Reid,  who 
had  volimtarlly  retired. 

Since  Cliff,  as  we  affectionately  call 
him,  came  to  Congress,  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  his  election  was  a  wise  choice. 
Indeed,  on  the  part  of  his  voting  constit- 
uents. 

I  certainly  have  enjoyed  serving  with 
him  here.  He  has  been  a  diligent,  hard- 
working Member  of  the  92d  Congress. 
He  quickly  learned  his  way  around  these 
Halls  and  has  conducted  himself  in  the 
finest  possible  way.  He  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
When  Cliff  arrived  here,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  important  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  He  served  well,  and 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  many 
Involved  proposals  coming  before  that 
committee. 

Cliff  Carlson  will  be  with  us  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  until  January  3, 
1973,  when  the  92d  Congress  comes  to  a 
close.  This  Congress  has  benefited  from 
his  service  here.  Not  only  his  Republican 
friends  but  many  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  all  benefited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  and  work  with  this  fine 
gentieman. 

Whatever     Cliff     Carlson's     future 

holds,  our  very  best  wishes  go  with  him. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  now 

yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Rau^sback)  . 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
hftri  a  chance  to  watch  many  legislators 
come  and  go.  Some  are  diligent,  some  are 
not.  Some  are  intelligent,  some  are  not. 
Cliff  Carlson  from  niinols  has  been  a 
credit  to  Congress  and  to  minois  in  both 
respects.  He  has  worked  arduously  to  see 
that  his  constituents  have  been  well  rep- 
resented. His  attendance  record  is  un- 
surpassed and  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  he  has  grasped  the  intricacies 
of  the  legislative  process.  As  an  outstand- 
ing businessman,  he  has  time  after  time 
demonstrated  his  concern  for  cutting  out 
the  waste  in  Government  spending.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  great 
success  in  the  future  and  also  to  en- 
courage him  to  continue  in  Government 
to  further  benefit  our  country. 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlet)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serv- 
ice of  our  colleague.  CI-iffard  Carlson 
of  Ulinois,  has  been  brief  but  excellent. 
In  a  short  time  he  mastered  the  legisla- 
tive process,  besides  ably  representing 
district  interests. 

In  a  sense,  he  is  a  stand-in  for  Les 
Arends  who,  hopefully,  will  represent  the 
district  in  the  93d  Congress. 
I  hope  political  fortunes  will  somc- 
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day  return  him  to  this  Chamber,  where 
he  has  man?  friends  and  admirers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man j^eld? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  fact  that  Clitf  Carlson  is  here 
this  evening  at  this  late  hoior  when  he  is 
not  a  candidate  for  reelection  speaks  very 
highly  of  his  dedication  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  ofBce.  It  is  occasions  like 
we  have  at  the  present  which  tend  to 
prove  the  great  wisdom  of  this  individual 
who  is  not  seeking  reelection  to  this  body. 

We  all  wish  Cluf  Carlson  well  In  the 
future,  and  we  are  better  because  he  has 
been  here. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  very  much  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  high  regard  for  Cliff  Carl- 
son, but  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, although  it  departs  from  the 
Carlson  theme,  to  take  notice  in  the 
Chamber  tonight  of  a  man  who  entered 
this  body  as  the  member  of  the  87th 
Club,  the  same  class  that  I  was  in.  and 
I  feel  has  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  in  a  very  singular  way.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  DuRWARD  Hall  of  Missoxiri. 

He  is  the  total  Republican  representa- 
tion from  the  State  of  Missouri  in  this 
body,  smd  he  has  held  up  that  responsi- 
bility very  well.  But  in  a  broader  way  I 
know  that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  felt  that  their  work  here  is 
easier  because  of  the  diligence  of  "Doc" 
Hall.  He  htts  been  here  every  day  and 
all  day.  On  those  rare  occasions  when 
I  have  stepped  in  the  Chamber  and  have 
noted  the  absence  of  I>r.  Hall,  I  have  felt 
that  the  Chamber  was  missing  something 
of  very  great  importance.  It  was  not  com- 
plete. He  gets  under  the  skin  of  some 
Members.  He  digs.  He  asks  questions. 
Nothing  ever  slips  by  him.  I  dare  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best.  If  not  the  best,  in- 
formed Member  of  -his  body  on  the  rules 
of  procedure  of  this  House,  and  in  my 
view  he  is  really  a  priceless  Member.  He 
is  here  even  at  this  late  hour,  p>erhaps 
the  very  last  day  of  his  service,  sitting  in 
his  seat  on  the  aisle,  as  he  has  been  for 
so  many  weeks,  vigilantly  watching  every 
piece  of  legislation,  getting  on  his  feet, 
raising  questions,  challenging  motions. 
He  is  really  a  flne  example  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  is  devoted  to  this  Chamber,  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  Constitution,  and  his 
country.  He  has  literally  guarded  the 
legislative  gates  for  more  than  a  decade. 
We  all  owe  him  around  of  applause. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  certainly  deserves  that  round  of 
applause. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dtjr- 


WARD  Hall  before  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton. He  was  the  family  doctor  for  my 
wife's  family  back  in  Missouri.  They  not 
only  thought  highly  of  him  as  a  man, 
but  as  a  physician.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  to  as- 
sure Dr.  Hau.  that  we  will  all  miss  him 
very  much. 

I  do  not  know  what  in  the  world  H.  R. 
Gross  is  going  to  do  without  his  execu- 
tive officer. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  placed  some  remarks  in  the  Record 
today  appropriate  for  the  occasion  also 
directed  to  our  dlstlngviished  colleague 
from  Missouri  (Dr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  some  remarks 
about  our  colleague  who  is  likewise  in 
a  somewhat  similar  position  to  that  of 
Cliff  Carlson — and  that  is  Bill  Con- 
ovKR — who  was  elected  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  our  late  lamented  friend 
from  Pittsburgh,  Congressman  Pulton. 
Bill  Cohovbr,  who  served  for  this  short 
time,  has  served  ably  and  well  and  has 
done  an  exceedingly  extraordinarily  fine 
job  in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
here  serving  the  people  of  his  district 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  gentleman,  Mr.  McClory,  in 
his  tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Cliffard 
Carlson. 

Cliff  Carlson  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  only  since  April  of  this  year, 
by  virtue  of  a  special  election  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  with  the  appointment  of 
the  Honorable  Charlotte  Held  to  the  Fed- 
eral Comunications  Commission.  But  in 
the  months  he  has  been  here  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  membership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Active  in  his  committee  assign- 
ments and  floor  work,  he  quickly  won 
he  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

A  successful  businessman  in  Geneva, 
HI.,  he  carried  his  experience  into  his 
congressional  work,  and  was  effective  in 
his  chief  efforts  to  encourage  efficiency 
and  economy  In  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment. 

Cliff  Carlson,  though  here  only  a 
short  time,  made  many  friends  and  won 
much  respect  among  the  House  member- 
ship. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  meet  and  to  know 
this  man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league Cliff  Carlson  of  Illinois  has  been 
a  member  of  this  body  slightly  just  a 
year.  He  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  Representative  Charlette  Held,  for 
whom  he  had  campaigned  arduously  each 
time  she  ran  for  oflfice.  With  the  reap- 
portionment of  Illinois,  Cliff  chose  not 
to  run  for  reelection  and  now  reaches 
the  end  of  his  short  career  in  the  House. 
While  I  knew  Cliff  in  private  life,  I  really 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
him  socially  and  professionally  until  he 
became  one  of  our  colleagxies. 
Like  the  rest  of  our  Illinois  delegation 


and  many  others  in  this  body,  I  am  going 
to  miss  him.  I  suppose  we  all  feel  a  vSd 
when  a  flne  gentleman  leaves  our  midst 
Cliff  has  been  a  dedicated  Member  of 
this  body  and  one  who  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  even  in  the  short  time  he 
was  here.  I  wish  him  well  as  he  retire* 
from  Congress;  but  I  draw  great  saUs- 
faction  in  knowing  that  he  will  c<xi. 
tlnue  to  make  a  great  contribution  to 
his  district  and  his  country  when  he  re- 
turns to  private  life — resiuning  the 
achievement  which  have  made  him  a 
success  in  business  throughout  his  life 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lot 
many  years  the  House  wsis  graced  with 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois  and 
we  were  sorry  to  have  her  leave.  But  her 
replacement  in  the  few  short  months  of 
his  service  has  endeared  himself  to  his 
colleagues.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  had 
this  opportunity  to  serve  his  district  and 
pleased  to  have  had  this  time  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

I  have  known  Cuff  Carlson  for  many 
years  as  Mr.  Republican  of  Kane  Coun- 
ty, UL  His  service  to  our  party  has  been 
acknowledged  in  his  election  as  State 
central  committeeman  and  now  eis  Con- 
gressman from  the  15th  District.  I  shall 
miss  him  in  the  coming  Congress  both  as 
an  Illinois  neighbor  and  as  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

I  know  that  the  entire  membership  ol 
the  House  joins  with  me  in  wishing  him 
good  luck.  Godspeed,  good  health,  and 
good  luck  In  the  years  ahead. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  try  to  In- 
form the  Members  as  to  the  progress 
that  we  have  made.  As  you  know  I  in- 
formed the  Members  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  there  were  three  conference  re- 
ports still  out — on  H.R.  1  and  on  the 
debt  celling  and  on  the  highway  bills. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  Euid  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

To  Inform  the  membership  of  the 
status  of  two  conference  reports  that 
we  have  been  working  on  for  some 
time — we  have  completed  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  1. 1  think  we  have  a 
complete  conference  agreement  on  the 
debt  ceiling — at  least  when  I  left  the 
room  we  did — but  before  we  can  bring 
the  first  of  those  two  conference  reports 
back  to  the  House  our  people  are  goins 
to  have  to  have  about  50  more  minutes 
to  do  the  pap)er  work — that  Is  on  BR. 
1 — and  by  the  time  we  get  through  with 
KM.  1  I  am  told  that  they  will  have  the 
paper  work  all  done  on  the  debt  celling 
so  that  we  can  take  that  up  immediately 
thereafter. 

I  hate  to  keep  the  House  In  session 
this  late  of  course,  but  if  we  want  to 
adjourn  tonight  I  would  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  it  is  possible  for  u» 
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to  do  it  U  you  '^  J^*  ^  *  ^^^  ^* 
nattent  with  yoor  House  conferees. 
^MrT BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

UB  ENERGY  SECURITY  IN  A 
CHANGING  WORLD 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

point.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  month,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy has  held  a  series  of  informations^ 
hearings  on  the  Foreign  Policy  Impli- 
cations of  the  Energy  Crisis.  The  pur- 
'pose  of  these  hearings  was  to  examine  the 
Interlocking  nature  of  our  domestic 
energy  policies  and  our  foreign  economic 
and  political  poUcles.  Specifically,  the 
subcommittee  focused  on  our  Nation's 
Increasing  dependence  on  Middle  East 
energy  imports,  the  alternatives  available 
to  us  on  both  the  demand  and  supply 
side,  and  the  implications  of  these  pro- 
jections for  the  United  States  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  today  to  report  to  you 
our  basic  findings  as  well  as  to  convey  a 
few  personal  conclusions  which  I  have 
reached  for  alleviating  these  highly  in- 
terdependent problems. 

WHT  THK  XNKBCT  C&UIS? 

One  certainly  cannot  look  at  the  press- 
ing foreign  policy  problems  associated 
with  the  emerging  energy  crisis  without 
first  asking  why  there  U  a  crisis  at  all. 
Four  principal  factors  have  conspired 
to  change  radically  our  Nation's  energy 
picture:  First,  an  ever-inoreeslng  con- 
sumption dem£uid;  second,  the  recent 
leveling  out  in  domestic  output  of  oil  and 
natural  gas;  third,  our  new  enviroo- 
mental  oonsciousaess  and  its  attendant 
restrictions,  and  foiuth,  the  faUure  of 
our  Government  to  exert  leadership  in 
developing  alternative  or  unconventional 
energy  sources,  with  the  glaring  excep- 
tion of  its  single-minded  pursuit  of  the 
liqiiid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 

Taken  together  this  means  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  self-sufficient 
and  will  have  to  look  abroad  for  a  large 
portion  of  its  energy  supplies  in  the  next 
two  decades.  We  have  already  passed  the 
crossover  point  where  the  question — to 
import,  or  not  to  import — is  fmy  loaser 
a  live  policy  option. 

In  redressing  our  domestic  supply-de- 
mand imbalance,  the  need  for  statecraft 
will  be  great.  For  the  world  in  which  we 
will  have  to  deal  to  get  our  energy  will 
be  most  dlfi^cult.  That  world  will  be  char- 
acterized by  potential  new  stresses  in 
our  relations  with  industrialized,  ener- 
gy have-not  allies  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  who  are  also  experiencing  rising 
demand  and  who  will  continue  to  con- 
sume with  us  most  of  the  world's  energy 
output,  and  delicate  relations  with  the 
oil-producing  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa,  who  have  the 
lion's  share  of  the  world's  reserves  and 
who  have  recently  determined  to  nego- 
tiate the  control  of  their  resources  away 
from  the  once  dominant  International 
oil  companies. 
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The  United  States'  consumption  of  pri- 
mary energy  resources — composed  pri- 
marily of  the  fossil  fuels:  oU.  natursd 
gas  and  coal — continues  to  accelerate  at 
far  in  excess  the  rate  of  our  population 
growth.  We  are  consuming  our  nonre- 
newable fossil  fuel  resoiuxes  at  a  rate 
that  doubles  every  16  years. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  together  make  up 
75  percent  of  the  energy  used  by  Amer- 
icans today.  Coal,  which  we  have  in 
abimdance,  is  being  used  proportionately 
less  and  less  because  of  the  oivlronmen- 
tal  problems  it  creates.  Nuclear  energy 
lias  been  slow  in  coming  and  still  repre- 
sents only  a  small  fraction  of  our  over- 
all consumption.  In  short,  we  are  a 
fossil  fuel-based  economy  and  we  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  the  next  several 
decades. 

The  energy  problem  we  face  Is  an 
arithmetic  one  of  finite  resources  vs.  con- 
sumption moving  in  geometric  progres- 
sion. Some  say,  for  example,  that  we 
could  dig  16  billion  barrels  of  oil  out  of 
the  Continental  Shelf,  but  that  is  only 
a  billion  barrels  a  year  over  the  next  16 
years,  and  we  are  going  to  be  consuming 
ft.nnna.iiy  some  15  bllllon  barrels  by  1985. 
Cries  for  more  and  more  drilling  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem.  Oil.  gas  and 
coal  fields  do  not  reproduce  themselves. 
Every  time  one  is  drilled  or  mined,  there 
is  one  less  to  go.  Half  of  the  coal  ever 
mined  has  been  taken  from  the  ground 
since  World  War  II;  and  more  oil  will 
be  used  in  the  1970's  than  in  all  previous 
history.  The  fossil  fuel  age  will  not  be 
with  us  forever. 

The  classical  view  of  energy  has  as- 
sumed its  natural  beneficence,  and  the 
more  quantity  the  better.  In  recent  years, 
however,  we  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  energy  can  be  the  nemesis  as  well  as 
the  servant  of  man.  The  environments^ 
consequences  of  our  spirallng  use  of 
energy  are  profound.  About  two-thirds  of 
any  fuel  we  combust  escapes  into  the 
environment.  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles  today  dissipate  from  auto- 
mobiles, air  conditioners,  and  other 
modem  conveniences  more  energy  than 
falls  upon  those  cities  from  the  svm.  To 
paraphrase  Lord  Acton's  famous  dictum, 
"All  Power  Pollutes."  Unfortunately, 
foreseeable  Edtematlves  to  our  conven- 
tional energy  sources  also  produce  their 
own  forms  of  environmental  delegation. 

rUTXntX  ALTntMATmS  KKKKOT  STKATWim 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings,  we 
brought  technical  and  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts together  so  that  we  might  over- 
come the  compartmentallzatlon  that 
has  grown  up  and  begin  to  .see  these  prob- 
lems as  a  whole.  No  one  challenges  the 
fact  that  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do  now  in 
the  energy  field  will  substantially  in- 
fluence our  future  relations  abroad.  One 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  hearings, 
therefore,  was  to  determine  when 
alternative  energy  technologies  and 
methods  could  mature  and  thus  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 

None  of  the  alternative  energy  tech- 
nologies will  come  on  stream  in  time  to 
meet  our  soaring  demand.  Given  the  long 
leadtlmes  involved  In  developing  new 
energy  sources,  it  is  beyond  our  power  at 


this  point  substantially  to  alter  the 
energy  picture  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade. 

Even  for  technical  experts,  there  is 
sometimes  a  fine  line  between  science 
fiction  and  the  energy  technologies  of  the 
future.  What  unccmventional  energy 
sources  make  their  way  off  the  drawing 
boards,  through  the  pilot  stage,  and  into 
the  homes  and  businesses  of  this  country, 
however,  are  developmental  decisions 
that  must  be  made  in  this  decade.  Just 
as  we  seek  to  find  the  proper  balance  In 
our  strategic  weapons  systems,  so  we 
must  decide  upon  the  right  mix  of  tech- 
nological options  in  fashioning  our  future 
alternative  energy  strategy.  For  the  long 
term,  we  should  aim  for  greater  self- 
sufBciency  with  unconventional  sources 
by  placing  more  emphasis  on  research 
and  development  in  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction,  tar  sands,  oil  shale,  geo- 
thermal  and  solar  energy,  and  those 
nuclear  technologies  that  can  be  safely 
made  available.  Greater  funding  will  be 
required  to  develop  these  technologies 
to  the  point  where  we  can  better  decide 
on  their  economic  and  environmental 
feasibility. 

We  must  also  move  vigorously  now  to 
curb  our  prodigal  use  of  energj'.  Most  of 
the  additional  barrels  of  oil  we  consume 
In  the  future  will  have  to  come  from 
overseas.  And  cumulatively  these  barrels 
will  place  a  greater  strain  on  our  en- 
virormient.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  recently  published  a  major 
study  listing  conserv'ation  mes^ures 
which  could  relieve  some  of  these  pres- 
sures: 

Improve  Insulation  of  both  new  and 
old  homes; 

More  efBclent  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment; 

Ilie  greatest  possible  lose  of  rail  in  the 
shipment  of  freight;  shifts  of  intercity 
passengers  from  air  to  groimd  travel 
and  urban  passengers  from  automobiles 
to  mass  transit  and  freight  consolida- 
tion in  urban  freight  movement; 

The  introduction  of  more  efficient  In- 
dustrial processes  and  equipment. 

Priority  must  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  incentive  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  put  these  and  other  conserva- 
tion-directed recommendations  into 
practice. 

KNKSGT    SBCUUTT    AND    ETOLVIMO    rOKDOM 
BKLAnOMSHIPa 

In  the  interval,  the  solution  to  our 
energy  problem  wUl  have  to  be  found 
not  in  technology  but  in  the  realm  of 
politics.  By  IfiSO,  we  could  reach  as 
much  as  50  percent  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil  alone,  with  most  of  this  increase 
in  imports  coming  from  the  Middle  East. 
Liquified  natural  gas.  now  in  its  infancy 
as  an  internationally  traded  commodity, 
will  soon  pose  import  dependency  prob> 
lems  similar  to  those  already  involved 
with  the  c<aitrol  of  foreign  oil.  Thus  our 
energy  security  In  the  immediate  years 
ahead  must  be  assessed  not  In  terms  of 
self-sufficiency  but  in  terms  of  the  relia- 
bility of  these  liydrocarbon  supplies  from 
available  foreign  sourcee. 

The  national  security  questions  asso- 
ciated with  energy  are  serious;  but  we 
must  ke^  them  in  perspective.  On  the 
ODS  hand,  we  should  not  SM;cept  simplistic 
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appeals  which  plctiire  the  U5.  energy  tap 
being  shut  off  at  the  whim  of  an  ill- 
humored  foreign  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  the  limitations  of  boycotts, 
embargos  and  other  forms  of  economic 
pressure. 

The  reliance  that  one  can  place  on  the 
security  of  imports  from  the  different 
oil-producing  countries  varies.  We  quite 
wisely  have  a  hemispheric  preference  for 
Canadian  and  Venezuelan  supplies.  But 
as  our  need  for  foreign  oil  incresises,  the 
reliability  of  these  sources  will  become 
less  significant.  Even  under  the  most 
favorable  arrangements  now  conceivable 
with  Canada,  a  large  portion  of  our 
energy  will  have  to  come  from  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere,  where  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  world's  oil  reserves  are  lo- 
cated. It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  use 
ingenuity  in  devising  arrangements 
which  will  safeguard  oiu-  interests  as  well 
as  those  of  our  allies  and  our  unambig- 
uous commitment  to  Israel  as  energy 
trade  with  this  region  int«isifles. 

The  United  States,  through  skillful 
diplomacy,  can  avoid  many  of  the  foreign 
policy  pitfalls  that  come  with  its  import 
dependency  by  taking  every  reasonable 
advantage  of  the  mutuality  of  interest 
that  exists  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  the 
largest  reserves  of  any  nation  in  the 
world  and  more  than  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere combined,  has  recently  offered  to 
sell  US  their  oil  In  exchange  for  the  op- 
portunity to  Invest  within  the  United 
States  in  the  so-csJled  downstream  op- 
erations of  refining,  transportation,  and 
marketing.  Care  wiU  have  to  be  taken  in 
detailing  such  an  arrangement,  and  the 
development  of  standby  petroleimi  re- 
serves will  have  to  be  considered.  But 
the  concept  deserves  the  fullest  explo- 
ration because,  first,  such  interdependent 
relationships  improve  our  bsdance-of- 
payments  deficit,  and  second,  they 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  an  oU  interrup- 
tion In  view  of  the  oil-producing 
•country's  investment  In  our  coimtry. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  United 
States  use  this  opportunity  to  devise  a 
program  building  upon  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  Saudi  offer  which  would  be 
available  to  all  petroleimi  exporting 
countries  that  wished  to  participate. 
Overdependence  on  any  one  oil  supplier 
would  thus  be  avoided  while  we  would 
reap  the  many  benefits  that  come  tram 
•this  type  of  Interdependence. 

In  working  out  this  program,  it  is  es- 
sential that  our  Government  consult  in 
advance  with  our  allies  who  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  mtdntalning  a  secure  and 
continuous  flow  of  oil.  Too  often  the  con- 
suming coimtries  have  foimd  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage  In  bargaining  on  a  one- 
by-one  basis  with  the  block  of  producers 
konwn  as  OPEC — the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  should 
work  in  unison  with  other  consumers  In 
encouraging  the  oil-rich  Middle  Eastern 
States  to  invest  a  greater  share  of  their 
burgeoning  revenues  in  the  development 
of  their  part  of  the  world.  Countries  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  an  un- 
preced«ited  opportunity  to  provide  de- 
velopmental asdstance  to  other  countries 


in  the  region  who  lack  the  same  resource 
advantages. 

There  is  considerable  irony  in  the  way 
our  perceptions  of  security  have  evolved. 
We  have  begim  exploring  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  possibility  of  our  importing 
natural  gas.  Despite  the  difficulties  we 
have  experienced  in  our  past  relations, 
we  have  foimd  that  workable  arrange- 
ments based  on  mutual  Interests  are  pos- 
sible. The  United  States  may  have  much 
to  gain  from  a  ciu-efully  negotiated  com- 
plementary trade  deal  with  the  Russians, 
whereby  we  could  have  a  steadier  stream 
of  agricultural  exports — in  particular, 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  com — in  return  for 
a  secure  supply  of  energy. 

The  changing  role  of  energy  in  both 
international  and  domestic  affairs  wlU 
require  a  number  of  difflcult  political  and 
technological  decisions.  Just  as  we  seek 
a  more  stable  world  military  balance  and 
undertake  the  complex  task  of  finding  a 
new  set  of  international  monetary  and 
trade  arrangements,  so  we  will  have  to 
work  our  way  during  this  decade  toward 
a  resolution  of  our  energy  problems. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  we  have  begun 
to  illuminate  these  problems  and  their 
spreading  implications.  The  next  Con- 
gress and  those  that  follow  will  have  to 
make  the  hard  choices  which  these  new 
perceptions  dictate. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  stand 
in  recess  until  11  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utes p.m.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  41  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  11:30  o'clock  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
11  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    TUESDAY,    OC- 
TOBER 17,   1972 

Mr.  BOCK^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  aA- 
joums  tonight  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  next^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
intention  by  this  motion  to  then  adjourn 
for  tonight,  or  to  then  take  up  other 
legislation  following  this? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  make  myself  quite  clear, 
we  had  hoped  to  adjourn  tonight,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  but  the  other 
body  has  informed  us  that  they  will  have 
to  take  up  further  business  so  that  we 
caimot  adjourn  tonight. 

Members  have  told  me — and  this  Is  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — that  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient  to  come  back  on 
Tuesday   rather  than  on  Monday.   So 


what  I  am  trying  to  do  la  to  get  unan- 
imous  consent  to  come  back  on  Tuesday 
I  cannot  commit  myself  as  to  what  hapJ 
pens  here  tonight  after  this,  whether  we 
will  still  be  in  session  or  whether  we  will 
adjourn.  

Mr.  PICKLE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  feel  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  come  back  TWi. 
day,  than  Monday  then  it  would  be  the 
gentleman's  intention  to  proceed  on  three 
or  four  other  conference  reports  to  be 
acted  on  tonight? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  My  intention  is  that  any 
business  that  is  in  order  If  we  are  able 
to  take  it  up,  we  should  proceed.  I  would 
like  to  get  agreement  at  this  time  to  tbls 
request.  I  will  be  quite  frank  with  the 
gentleman.  Suppose  somebody  makes  a 
point  of  no  quorum  and  suppose  we  do 
not  have  a  quonun,  then  I  will  not  be 
able  to  get  permission  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day. I  am  trying  to  get  permission  in 
the  event  that  should  happen. 

Some  have  asked  why  not  meet  oo 
Monday?  It  is  very  simple.  It  is  becaiae 
we  have  made  commitments  to  both  slda 
of  the  aisle  not  to  meet  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  has  a  whole  backlog  of 
work  and  they  have  to  go  back  and  work 
also  on  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Further  reservtog  the 
right  to  speak,  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  see  if  we  do  have  a  quorum,  or  not. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  someone  objects,  It 
would  simply  mean  if  we  do  not  have  a 
quorum  then  we  would  have  to  meet  od 
Monday  regardless. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Certfdnly  I  do  not  want 
to  place  myself  in  a  position  of  trying  to 
put  my  needs  over  and  above  the  oth- 
ers. I  am  very  mindful  of  that.  But  the 
other  body  has  already  said  they  are  not 
going  to  finish  their  business  and  they 
have  gone  home.  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  we  want  to  push  with  all 
undue  haste  at  this  late  hour  to  pas 
two  or  three  of  the  most  oontroveniai 
bills  to  come  before  this  session. 

Mr.  MILUS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yi^d,  let  me  ex- 
plain to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  the  House  has  stayed  here 
hoping  to  get  through  here  tonight.  As 
far  as  our  program  was  concerned  we 
could  have  adjourned  tonight  had  the 
Senate  remained  in  session,  but  they 
saw  fit  to  adjourn  until  Monday  mon- 
ing.  It  is  all  the  more  important  that 
we  dispose  of  the  conference  reports 
with  respect  to  the  debt  celling  and  HJl 
1  tonight,  so  the  Senate  can  act  on  them 
on  Monday. 

If  there  is  an  imderstanding  that  the 
House  itself  is  to  go  over  until  Tuesday 
as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  if  we  can 
dispose  of  these  two  conference  rwJrt* 
tonight  then  the  Senate  can  take  thou 
up  Monday  morning.  We  do  have  to  act 
first.  If  we  go  over  until  Tuesday,  andte 
do  not  dispose  of  these  tonight  and  we 
have  to  act  first,  then  the  Senate  irlll 
have  to  meet  after  that,  and  there  is  no 
telling  how  long  we  will  be  here  next 
week. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  we  take  up  these  two 
conference  reports  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  proposes,  we  might  be  here  un- 
til dawn. 
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w,  xrnxR  of  Arkansas.  We  will  not 
be  berethat  long.  I  think  I  can  assure 
SJe  Sotleman  the  matter  will  be  expe- 

*raere  Is  no  agreement  for  stoe  die  ad- 
iournment  tonight?  ^  «  •    • 

Mr  BOGGS.  Of  course  not.  It  Is  Im- 
ooasible  to  have  such  an  agreement.  We 
dohave  two  coequal  branches. 

We  were  hopeful  aU  day  that  the  Sen- 
at«  would  go  along,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  had  rather  definite  aaBurancee, 
bat  that  Is  not  the  case  as  of  this  moment. 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  theory;  I  am 
tilling  about  realities. 

Mr   BURTON.    Win    the    genUeman 

vleld? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  California. 

Mr  BURTON.  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
Question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Is  It  the  Intention  of  the  dlstlngiilshed 
ciialnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  seek  by  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest any  other  ooruideration  of  any 
other  legislation  except  the  debt  limit 
and  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
amendments? 

Mr.  MTT-T-q  of  Arkansas.  No  other  re- 
quest will  be  made  by  me  tonight  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  So,  there  will  be  no  re- 
quest made  tonight  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 

any  amendments  to  the  tariff  or  tax 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  None  at  all. 
Just  these  two  requests. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  where  do  we  stand  with 
reference  to  the  highway  bill? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  was 
informed  about  an  hour  ago,  and  I  am 
looking  to  see  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  available,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee,  but  no  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  No  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  niincds. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  might  say,  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  I  followed  very  closely 
the  logic  of  the  request  to  go  over  to  next 
Tuesday.  I  anticipate  exactly  what  he 
said  Is  going  to  happen. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  we  get  out 
these  two  proposals  tonight  and  try  to 
finish  these  tonight,  if  not  pass  a  sine 
die  resolution  to  let  the  other  body  know 
how  we  feel  about  the  matter.  Other- 
wise, we  will  be  here  all  of  next  week.  The 
Members  might  as  well  make  up  their 
minds  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  just  want 
to  adc  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
we  do  have  a,  third  conference  report, 
or  Is  it  his  intention  to  bring  that  up? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  will  take 
that  up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  srleld  for  a  unanimous- 
cxmsent  reqtwst? 


Mr.  BOOOS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sp^iker,  there  Is  a 
unanimous-consent   request  before   the 

House.  

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  pending  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  FICKLE.  I  would  ask  one  other 
questloa  of  the  gentleman  from  Ix>u- 

I  would  ask  the  question,  what  Is  the 
status  of  the  highway  bill  and  the  rea- 
son there  is  no  agreement  on  the  high- 
way bill? 

Are  we  advised  that  we  will  have  no 
highway  bill  this  session?  None? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  spoke  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  oo  Public  Works  within 
the  hour.  He  assured  me  that  they  were 
very  close  to  agreement,  but  he  did  not 
assure  me  that  there  would  be  a  blU. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  have  been  told  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  there  will  be 
no  highway  bill  this  year;  that  there  is 
no  agreement,  that  the  other  body  would 
not  come  to  any  agreement. 

Therefore,  we  are  standing  here  to- 
night and  rushing  headlong  into  these 
other  two  very  controversial  measures, 
and  we  have  lost  the  highway  bUl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
would  really  have  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  do  not  see  him  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment. 

I  am.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  interested 
in  the  highway  bill,  as  the  gentleman  is. 
I  certainly  have  not  abandoned  hope 
that  the  highway  bill  will  not  be  avail- 
able on  Tuesday.  I  am  told  there  is  a  very 
small  difference  between  the  two  bodies. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  not  object  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana that  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
next? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  will  say  that  this  is  a 
prime  example  of  that  leadership  which 
I  have  been  accused  of  castigating,  and 
here  we  dangle  on  the  threads  of  the 
other  body,  having  neither  the  guts  nor 
the  will  to  pass  a  sine  die  resolution  so 
that  they  will  complete  their  business. 
They  recessed  at  4  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. They  came  back  and  have  recessed 
and  gone  home.  It  is  utterly  wrong  to  say 
that  we  have  no  alternative  as  a  coequal 
body. 

It  has  been  done  many  times  in  the 
history  of  the  people's  representatives.  I 
should  think  that  the  proper  thing  to  do 
tonight  would  be  to  pass  the  two  con- 
ference reports  we  have,  if  Indeed  we  can 
do  it  with  intelligence  and  a  complete 
explanation  and  vmderstandlng,  and  then 
insist  on  passing  a  sine  die  resolution 
and  adjourn  without  any  time  certain 
for  returning.  This  would  be  the  only  way 
that  they  would  "get  the  message"  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  but  I  cer- 
tainly insist  that  we  have  a  quonun 
present  with  which  to  do  business  at  the 
proper  time. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 


the  right  to  object,  I  wwider  if  the  dis- 
tuxgulshed  majori^  leader  would  explain 
why  it  would  not  facilitate  sine  die  ad- 
Jourrunent  to  go  over  until  Monday 
rather  than  Tuesday?  I  am  sure 
there  Is  a  good  reason  for  going  ov« 
until  Tuesday  instead  of  Monday,  but 
it  escapes  me.  I  would  appreciate  an. 
explanation. 

Mr.  BOGGfl.  I  can  give  the  gerytleman 
several  explanations. 

The  first  explanation  is  very  simple. 
We  have  made  a  commitment  to  the 
leader  of  his  party  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
PORB),  who  is  not  here  now,  that  we 
would  not  have  business  on  Monday. 
That  Is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  Is  that  theee  conferences  would 
have  to  occur  on  Monday  anyway. 

No.  3,  is  that  any  number  of  Members 
have  expressed  to  me  their  feelings  that 
Tuesday  would  be  a  more  convenient 
day  for  them. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  way  the  Sen- 
ate is  moving,  I  am  quite  certain  they 
will  not  complete  their  business  on  Mon- 
day. We  have  completed  our  business 
except  for  these  conference  reports,  and 
the  highway  conference.  We  can  com- 
plete our  business  on  Tuesday  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Apparently  the  plan  is  to 
consider  two  conference  reports  which 
have  just  been  agreed  upon,  about  wliich 
the  membership  of  the  House  knows 
absolutely  nothing.  Why  would  it  not  be 
just  as  well  to  pass  over  the  action  on 
these  two  conference  reports  and  give 
the  membership  of  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  the  conferees  have 
done?  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
what  the  conferees  have  done,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  defer  on  that  to 
the  chairman  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Ordinarily  I 
would  completely  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. If  that  is  what  the  House  wants 
to  do  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
we  will  expedite  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  if  we  take  up  these  two  con- 
ference reports  tonight  and  allow  the 
Senate  to  take  them  up  at  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  morrung.  We  have  to  act  first. 
If  we  adjourn  over  from  today  until 
Tuesday  then  the  Saiate  probably  would 
be  vmtll  Wednesday  or  Thursday  dispos- 
ing of  them.  Then  we  will  take  the  en- 
tire week  next  week  before  we  can  ad- 
journ. 

I  do  not  care,  I  do  not  have  an  oppo- 
nent. I  have  a  lot  of  opposition,  but  no- 
body is  capitalizing  on  It.  I  realize  that. 
I  do  not  have  to  go  home.  I  can  stay 
here  with  all  the  Members,  if  they  want 
to  do  that.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  It. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  issues 
of  great  controversy,  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  lor  this  body  to  act  on 
noncontroversial  conference  reports?  I 
specifically  refer  to  the  conference  report 
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on  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  returned  to  this 
body  from  the  Senate.  Will  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  act  upon  that  this  evening? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer that  question.  I  would  hope  we  will 
not  be  here  until  5  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing. I  would  think,  if  It  Is  noncontrover- 
slal.  It  can  be  handled  Tuesday  withoirt 
any  trouble. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana that  when  the  House  suijoums  to- 
night it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
next? 

There  wm  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  840.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  Im- 
portation of  upholstery  regulators,  uphol- 
sterer's regulating  needles,  and  upholsterer's 
pins  free  of  duty;  and 

HJl.  4678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  foUowing  title: 

3.  3959.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  In- 
Toatlgatlons  of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source developments 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15475)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  advisory 
commission  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and 
cures  and  treatments  for  multiple  scle- 
rosis." 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R.    1, 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  'H.R.  1»  to  amend  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act  to  increase  benefits 
and  Improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
make  improvements  In  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  matemEil  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  their  operating  effectiveness, 
to  replace  the  existing  Federal -State 
public  assistance  programs  with  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  adult  eissistance  and  a 
Federal  program  of  benefits  to  low- 
income  families  with  children  with  in- 
centives and  requirements  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  improve  the  capac- 
ity for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  and  for  other  purposes : 

COlfTBUNCX  Bmpowh  (H.  Rot.  No.  93-1606) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houees  on  the 
am«iKtmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
1)   to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 


crease benefits  and  Improve  eligibility  and 
computation  methods  under  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram, to  nukke  Improvements  In  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  with  enophaala  on  tmprove- 
menu  In  their  operating  effectiveness,  to  re- 
place the  existing  Federal -State  public  as- 
sistance programs  with  a  Federal  program  at 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program  of 
benefits  to  low-Income  famlllee  with  chil- 
dren with  Incentives  and  requirements  for 
employment  and  training  to  improve  the  ca- 
pacity for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
menU  numbered  41,  61.  98,  116.  118,  119, 
lao,  lai,  122,  123,  124,  126.  128.  210,  211,  213. 
214,  216.  221.  233.  224,  226,  236,  309,  327.  328. 
329.  330,  361,  363,  354,  366,  366,  370,  414, 
416.  416.  419,  446.  446,  448,  449.  478.  479. 
493.  498,  497,  498.  507,  508,  509,  510,  511, 
516,  530.  531.  532,  533,  534,  539,  544.  553, 
554,  556.  569,  660,  562,  563,  666,  569,  570, 
571,  672,  573,  574,  576,  676,  677,  578.  579, 
580,681,682,  and  683. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  3.  4.  6.  7.  8,  9.  10.  11.  12.  13. 
14.  16,  16.  17.  18.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  36,  37,  38.  39. 
40.  42,  43,  44,  46,  46,  47.  48,  49,  50,  53,  54,  66, 
56.  57,  58,  59,  60,  62,  64,  66,  66,  70,  71,  72. 
78.  74,  76,  76,  77,  78.  79,  80.  81.  82,  83,  84. 
86,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92.  93,  94,  96,  96, 
97,  99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104,  106,  106,  107, 
108,  109,  110,  111.  112.  113,  114,  116,  117,  127. 
129.  130,  131,  132.  133,  184,  136,  186,  137, 
138,  139.  140,  141.  142,  143,  144,  146,  146.  147, 
148.  149,  160,  161,  162.  163,  164.  166.  168, 
167.  168,  169,  160,  161,  162,  164,  166.  166  167, 
170,  171,  172.  178,  174,  176,  176,  177,  178,  179. 
180,  181,  182,  183.  185.  186,  187,  188,  190, 
192,  194.  196,  196.  197,  199,  201.  206,  207, 
227,  228,  230,  231,  232,  233,  234,  236,  287,  238, 
239,  240.  241,  242.  243.  244,  246,  246,  247, 
248.  249.  250,  261.  262.  254.  255.  256.  267, 
258.  269.  260,  261,  262,  263,  264,  265,  266,  267, 
268.  269,  270,  271.  272,  273,  274,  275,  276, 
277.  278.  279.  280,  281.  282.  283.  284,  286,  286. 
287.  288,  289,  290,  291,  292,  296,  296,  297, 
298.  299.  300.  301,  302,  303,  304.  306,  306,  307. 
308.  311.  313,  315,  316,  317,  318,  319,  320,  321, 
322.  323,  324.  326,  331,  332,  333,  334,  336.  336, 
337,  338,  339,  340,  341,  342.  343,  344,  346.  346, 
348,  349.  360,  362,  367,  368,  369,  360.  362,  363, 
364,  366.  368.  369.  372.  373.  374,  376,  376,  377, 
378,  379,  380,  381,  382,  383,  384,  386,  386. 
387,  388.  389,  390.  391,  393,  394,  396,  396.  398, 
399,  400,  401.  403,  404,  406,  406,  408.  409, 
410.  411,  412.  417,  418.  421,  422.  423.  424, 
426,  426,  427,  428.  429,  430,  431,  432,  438. 
434.  435,  436,  437,  438,  439,  440.  441,  442, 
443,  444.  447,  460,  462,  464,  465,  466.  468, 
459,  460,  461.  462.  463,  464,  466,  466,  468, 
469.  473.  477,  480,  481,  482,  483,  484,  485. 
486,  487,  488,  489,  490,  491.  492,  494,  499, 
500.  501.  502.  503,  504,  506.  512,  516,  517. 
518,  519,  620,  521,  523,  524,  628,  627,  528, 
529,  535,  536.  537,  538,  540.  641,  548,  646, 
547.  557,  and  561,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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curity. 
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ablllty. 
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security  earnings. 
Sec.  135.  Changes  In  tax  schedules. 
Sec.  136.  Allocation   to   disabUlty   insxirance 
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Sac.  137.  Method   of   issuance   of   social  se- 
curity account  numbers. 
Sac.  138.  Payments  by  employer  to  disabled 
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Sec.  225.  Limits  on  payment  for  sklUed  niirs- 
Ing  home  and  intermediate  care 
faculty  services. 

Sec.  226.  Payments  to  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

Sec.  227.  Payment  under  Medicare  for  serv- 
ices of  physicians  rendered  at  a 
teaching  hospital. 

Sec.  228.  Advance  approval  of  extended  care 
and  home  health  coverage  under 
Medicare. 

Sec.  229.  Authority  of  Secretary  to  terminate 
~  payments  to  suppliers  of  services. 

Sec.  230.  Elimination  of  requirement  that 
States  move  toward  comprehen- 
sive Medicaid  programs. 

Sec.  231.  Repeal  of  section  1902(d)  of  Medli- 
cald,  ^ 

Sec.  232.  Determination  of  reasonable  cost  of 
Inpatient  hospital  servicea  tinder 
Medicaid  and  under  maternal  and 
child  health  program. 


Sec.  233.  Amount   of   paymenU   where   cus- 
tomary charges  tot  services  fur- 
nished are   lees  than  reasonable 
cost. 
Sec.  234.  Institutional  planning  under  Medi- 
care. 
Sec  235.  Payments  to  States  under  Medicaid 
for  Installation  and  operation  of 
claims   processing    Emd    Informa- 
tion retrieval  systems. 
Sec.  236.  Prohibition  against  reassignment  of 

claims  to  benefits. 
Sec.  237.  DtUlzatlon  review  requirements  for 
hospitals     and     skilled     nursing 
homes  under  Medicaid  and  under 
maternal  and   child  health  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  238.  Notification  of  unnecessary  admis- 
sion to  a  hospital  or  extended  care 
faculty  under  Medicare. 
Sec.  239.  Use  of  State  health  agency  to  per- 
form   certain    functions    under 
Medicaid  and  under  maternal  and 
child  health  program. 
Sec.  240.  Relationship  between  Medicaid  and 
comprehensive  health   care  pro- 
grams. 
Sec.  241.  Program  for  determining  qualifica- 
tions for  certain  health  care  per- 
sonnel. 
Sec.  342.  Penalties  for  fraudulent  acts  and 
false   reporting    under   Medicare 
amd  Medicaid. 
Sec.  243.  Provider    Ralmbursement     Review 

Board. 
Sec.  244.  Validation    of    surveys    made    by 
Joint    Ccxnmlsslon    on    the    Ac- 
creditation of  Hoapltals. 
Seo.  246.  Payment      for      durable      medical 

equipment  under  Medicare. 
Sec.  240.  Uniform  standards  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing faculties  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 
Sec.  247.  Level    of    care    requirements    for 

skiUed  ntirslng  home  services. 
Sec.  248.  Modification  of  Medicare's   14-day 
transfer  requirement  for  extend- 
ed care  benefits. 
Sec.  249.  Reimbursement    rates    for    skilled 
nursing  homes  and  Intermediate 
care  faculties. 
Sec.  249A.  Medicaid    certification    and    ap- 
proval of  skilled  nursing  facu- 
lties. 
Sec.  249B.  Payments  to  States  under  Med- 
icaid for  condensation  of  in- 
spectors responsible  for  main- 
taining  compliance   with   Fed- 
eral standards. 
Sec.  249C.  Dlscloaure    of    information    con- 
cerning the  performance  of  car- 
riers,      intermediaries.       State 
agencies,  and  providers  of  serv- 
ices under  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid. 
Sec.  249D.  Limitation  on   Institutional  care. 
Sec.  2491.  Determining  ellglbUtty  for  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX  for  cer- 
tain Individuals. 
Sec.  249P.  Professional  standards  review. 
Sac.  261.  Physical  therapy  and  other  therapy 

services  under  Medicare. 
Sec.  262.  Coverage  of  supplies  related  to  co- 
lostomies. 
Sec.  256.  Coverage   prior   to   appUcatlon   for 

medical  assistance. 
Sec.  256.  Hospital  admissions  for  dental  serv- 
ices under  Medicare. 
Sec.  257.  Extension  of  grace  period  for  ter- 
mination of  supplementary  med- 
ical   Insurance    coverage    where 
failure  to  pay  premiums  Is  due 
to  good  cause. 
Sec.  268.  Extension  of  time  for  filing  claim 
for  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  where  delay  Is  due 
to  administrative  error. 
8ec.  259.  Waiver    of    enrollment    period    re- 
quirements    where     Individual's 
rights  were  prejudiced  by  admin- 
istrative error  or  inaction. 
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280.  ntmlnatton  of  prorlslons  prevent- 
ing enrollment  la  supplementary 
m»(<<^ftl  Insurance  program  more 
than  three  years  aftar  first  op- 
portunity. 

261.  Waiver  of  recovery  of  Incorrect  pay- 
ments from  survivor  who  Is  with- 
out fault  under  Medicare. 

283.  Requirement  of  minlmxim  amount 
of  claim  to  establish  entitlement 
to  bearing  under  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program. 

263.  Collection  of  suppleooentary  med- 
ical Insurance  premlunu  from  in- 
dividuals entitled  to  both  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits. 

264.  Prosthetic  lenses  furnished  by  op- 
tometrists under  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program. 

365.  Provision  of  medical  social  services 
not  mandatory  for  extended  care 
faculties. 

266.  Refund  of  excess  premiums  un- 
der Medicare. 

267.  Waiver  of  registered  nurse  require- 
ment in  skUlad  nursing  facUltlas 
In  rural  areas. 

268.  E^xemptlon  of  Christian  Sclanoe 
sanatorlums  from  certain  nurs- 
ing home  requlrenoents  under 
Medicaid. 

269.  Requirements  for  nursing  home  ad- 
ministrators. 

271.  Increase  In  limitation  on  payments 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
IsUmds  for  medical  assistance. 

271A.  Medical  assistance  in  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam. 

272.  Extension  of  title  V  to  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

273.  Inclusion  of  chiropractor  services 
under  Medicare. 

274.  Miscellaneous  technical  and  cler- 
ical amendments. 

275.  Chiropractors'  servicea  under  Mad- 
icakl. 

276.  Services  of  pediatric  Interns  and 
residents  under  part  A  of  Medi- 
care. 

277.  Use  of  consultants  for  extended 
c&re  faculties. 

278.  Designation  of  extended  care  facu- 
lties and  skiUed  nursing  homes  as 
skUled  nursing  faculties. 

279.  Direct  laboratory  billing  of  patients. 

280.  Clarification  of  meaning  of  "physi- 
cians' services"  under  title  XIX. 

281.  Limitation  on  adjustment  or  re- 
covery of  Incorrect  payments  un- 
der the  Medicare  program. 

283.  Conditions  of  coverage  of  outpa- 
tient speech  pathology  services 
under  Medicare. 

287.  Termination  of  Medical  Assistance 
Advisory  CouncU. 

288.  Modification  of  the  role  of  the 
Health  Insurance  Benefits  Ad- 
visory Oouncll. 

289.  Authority  of  Secretary  to  admin- 
ister oaths  In  Medicare  proceed- 
ings. 

290.  Withholding  of  Federal  payments 
under  Medicaid  with  respect  to 
certain  health  care  facUltlas. 

.  393.  Intermediate  care  services  in  States 
which  do  not  have  a  Medicaid 
program. 

Sec.  393.  Required  information  relating  to 
excess  Medicare  tax  payments  by 
railroad  employees. 

Sec.  294.  Apfwintment  and  oonflrmatlon  of 
Administrator  of  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service. 

Sec.  296.  Repeal  of  section  1903(b>(i). 

Sec.  297.  Coverage  under  Medicaid  of  inter- 
mediate care  f  umiabed  in  mental 
and  tuberculosis  institutions. 


Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

See. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


Sec, 

Sec. 
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S«c.  ase.  Ind«pend«nt  review  ot  mt«nnMll*t« 

care  facUtty  pattenta. 
Sec.  399.  IntertnedlAte  CAre,  m»lQten*nce  ot 

effort  in  public  institution*. 
3ec.  a99A.  Disclosure  of  ownership  of  Inter- 

medUte  care  facilities. 
Sec.  a99B.  Treatment  In  mental  hospitals  for 

Individuals  under  age  21. 
Beo.  a99D.  Public  disclosure  of  Information 
concerning  survey  reports  of  an 
Institution. 
Sec.  a99B.  Family  planning  servlc«s  manda- 
tory under  Medicaid. 
Sec.  299P.  Penalty  for  failure  to  provide  child 
health  screening  services  under 
Mwllcald. 
Sec.  3991.  Chronic  renal  disease  considered 

to  constitute  disability. 
Sec.  299K.  Elimination  of  coinsurance  pay- 
ment   with    respect    to    home 
health  services  under  part  B  of 
Medicare. 
Sec.  399L.  Certlflcatlon  of  Intermediate  care 
facilities  located  on  an  Indian 
reeervatlon. 
Sec.  2990.  Determinations  and  appeals. 
TITLB      HI — SUPPLKMKNTAIi      SECTJBITY 
INCOME    FOR   THE   AQKD.   BLIND,   AND 
DISABLED 
Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  program. 
•TITLE    XVI— SUPPLEMENTAL    SECUMTT 
INCOME    FOR    THE    AQED,    BLIND,    AND 
DISABLED 
"Sec.  1601.  Purpose;  appro{>rlatlons. 
"Sec.  IS02.  Basic  ellglblUty  for  benefits. 
"Part  A — Determination  of  Benefits 

"Sec.    1611.  Eligibility   for   and    amount   of 

benefits, 
"(a)  Definition  of  eligible  Individual. 
"(b)  Amounts  of  benefits. 
"(c)  Period  for  determination  of  benefits. 
"(d)  Special  limits  on  gross  income. 
"(e)  Limitation  on  eligibility  of  certain  In- 

Indlvlduals. 
"(f)   Suspension  of  payments  to  Individuals 

who  are  outside  the  United  States. 
"(g)  Certain  Individuals  deemed  to  meet  the 

the  resources  test. 
"(h)  Certain  Individuals  deemed  to  meet  the 

Income  test. 
"Sec.  1612.  Income, 
"(a)  Meaning  of  Income. 
"(b)  Exclusions  from  income. 
'Sec.  1613.  Resources. 
"(a)   Exclusions  from  resources. 
"(b)  Disposition  of  resources. 
"Sec.  1614.  Meaning  of  terms. 
"  (a)   Aged,  blind,  or  disabled  Individual. 
"  (b)   Eligible  spouse. 
"  (c)    Definition  of  child. 
"(d)  Determination  of  marital  relationships. 
"  (e)   United  States. 
"(f)   Income    and    resources   of    individuals 

other    than   eligible   Individuals   and 

eligible  spouses. 
"Sec.  1615.  Rehabilitation  services  for  blind 

and  disabled  Individuals. 
"Sec.  1616.  Optional  SUte  supplementation. 

"Part  B — Procedural  and  Oeneral  Provisions 

"See.  1631.  Payments  and  proceduree. 

"(a)   Payment  of  benefits. 

"(b)   Overpayments  and  imderpaymenta. 

"  (c)   Hearings  and  review. 

"(d)  Procedures:  prohlbltlona  of  aatlgn- 
ments;   representation  of  claimants. 

"(e)  Applications  and  furnishing  of  Infor- 
mation. 

"(t)  Furnishing  of  information  by  other 
agencies. 

"Sec.  1633.  Penalties  for  fraud. 

"Sec.  1633.  Administration. 

"Sec.  1S34.  Determinations  of  medicaid  ell- 
glbUlty. 

"TITLE  VI — ORANTS  TO  STATES  FOR 
SERVICES  TO  THE  AOED.  BLIND,  OB 
DISABLED 

"Sec.  901.  Appropriation. 

"Sec.  903.  State  plans  for  services  to  the 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled. 


"Sec.  603.  PaymenU  to  States. 
'Sec.  604.  Operation  of  State  plans. 

"Sec.  906.  Definition*."  

Sec.  303.  Repeal  of  titles  I,  X,  and  XIV  ot 

the  Social  Security  Act. 
Sec.  304.  Provision  for  disregarding  of  cer- 
tain Income  in  determining  need 
for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled for  assistance. 
Seo.  306.  Advances   from   OASI   Trust   Fund 

for  administrative  expenses. 
Sec.  306.  Disregarding  of  Income  of  OASDI 
recipients    in   determining   need 
for  public  sMslstance. 
TITLB  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  401.  LlmlUtlon    on    fiscal    lUbUlty    of 
States    for    optional    State   sup- 
plementation. 
Sec.  403.  Transitional   administrative  provl- 

slona. 
Sec.  403.  Savings  provision  regarding  certain 

expenditures  for  social  services. 
Sec.  404.  Change    in    Executive    Schedule — 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$8.50". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  No.  36:  That  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  amendments,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Senate  amendment  and  In- 
sert the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the   Senate   amendment. 

On  page  43  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

(2)  Section  202(q)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  clatise  (11)  of  subpara- 
graph (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(U)  the  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (I) 
the  amount  by  which  such  widow's  or  widow- 
er's insurance  benefit  would  be  reduced  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  If  the  period  specified  In  para- 
graph (6)  (A)  ended  with  the  month  before 
the  month  in  which  she  or  he  attained  age 
93  and  (11)  the  amount  by  which  such  old- 
age  Insurance  benefit  would  be  reduced 
imder  paragraph  (1)  if  it  were  equal  to  the 
excess  of  such  old-age  Insuxance  benefit 
(before  reduction  under  this  subsection) 
over  such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance 
benefit  (before  reduction  under  this  subsec- 
tion) ". 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (11)  of  subpara- 
gr^h  (F)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(11)  the  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (I) 
the  amount  by  which  such  widow's  or  wid- 
ower's Insurance  benefit  would  be  reduced 
under  paragraph  (1)  If  the  period  specified 
In  paragraph  (9)  (A)  ended  with  the  month 
before  the  month  In  which  she  or  he  at- 
tained age  63  and  (11)  the  amount  by  which 
such  disability  Insurance  benefit  would~be 
reduced  under  paragraph  (2)  If  It  were  equal 
to  the  excess  of  such  disability  Insurance 
benefit  (before  reduction  under  this  subsec- 
tion) over  such  widow's  or  widower's  insur- 
ance benefit  (before  reduction  under  this 
subsection)". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "had  such  Individual 
attained  age  63  In"  In  subparagraph  (O)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "as  If  the  period 
^>eclfied  In  paragraph  (6)  (A)  (or,  if  such 
paragraph  does  not  apply,  the  period  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (6)(B))  endsd  with  the 
month  before". 

On  page  43,  line  9,  of  the  House  engrossed 


blU.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; (3). 

On  p«ge  44,  llD»  1  of  the  House  engrosMd 
blU,  strike  out  "(8)"  and  Insert  the  follow. 
ln«:  (<) 

On  page  44  of  the  House  engroesed  bUl 
after  line  4,  Insert  the  following : 

(6)  SscUon  203(q){3)  of  such  Act  is 
amsnded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(H)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph.  If  the  first  month  for 
which  an  Individual  Is  entitled  to  a  wldowi 
or  widower's  insurance  benefit  Is  a  month 
for  which  such  Individual  Is  also  entitled 
to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit  to  which 
such  Individual  was  first  entitled  for  a  month 
before  she  or  he  became  entitled  to  a  widow's 
or  widower's  benefit,  the  reduction  in  such 
widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  shall 
be  determined  under  paragraph  (1)." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to   the  same  wtth  an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert  the 
following:  "1999,  and  1972  (and  by  Public 
Law  92-5)";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  lliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment;  and 
on  page  59,  lines  3  and  4,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "and  section  3121(a) 
(9)  of  the  Intnnal  Revenue  Code  of  1954"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
on  page  59,  lines  8  and  9,  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill,  strike  out  "and  section 
3121(a)  (9)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert  the 
following:  "8175". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert 
the  following :  "H75". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  69,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$175";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  128:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  128.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  Muit  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

On  page  98.  line  23,  of  the  House  engroesed 
bill,  strike  out  "133"  and  Insert  the  fc^ow- 
Ing:  "117" 

On  page  100,  line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "1972"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing "1973". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment     numbered     184:     That    the 
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«  ,—  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
S^nt  of  the  senate  numbered  184.  and 
^  w  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 

"^^Tnage  34,  line  17.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
Jendments,  strike  out  "Insurance"  and  In- 
Mrt  the  following:  "Insurance)    . 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 
^endment     numbered     189:     That    the 
nnnse  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
Se^dTent  of  the  Senate  numbered  189.  and 
^^  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows-  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
IMMted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "4.86". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered     191:     That    the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  191,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate   amendment,  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "4.80". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     193:     That    the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  193,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "5.86". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     198:     That     the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  198,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "4:85". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered     200:     That    the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  200,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "4.80". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered    202:     That    the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment   of   the   Senate   numbered   202, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  In- 
sert the  foUowlng:  "5.88". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered    203:     That    the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment   of   the   Senate   numbered   203, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

On  page  36,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1.1"  and 
Insert  the  following:   "1.0". 

On  page  36.  line  20,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1.3"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "1.25". 

On  page  37,  line  1.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1993"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "1986". 

On  page  37.  line  2.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1.5"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:    "1.36". 

On  page  37,  line  5,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1993"  and 
Insert  the   following:    "1986". 

On  page  37.  line  5,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1.6"  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "1.45". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  204 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntmabered  204,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  foUows: 

On  page  37,  line  13,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendmenU,  strike  out  "1.1"  and  In- 
sert the  foUowlng:  "1.0". 

On  page  37,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1.3"  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "1.26". 
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On  page  87  of  the  Senate  engroeeed  amend- 
msnts,  strike  out  lines  17  through  22  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(4)  virlth  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1981,  1983,  1988.  1984. 
and  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  1.35  percent;  and 
"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  recelvsd  after 
Dsoember  31.  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  1.46  per- 
cent." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  306 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  306,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows :  In 
Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the  following : 
On  page  88,  line  6.  of  the  Senate  engroeeed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1.1"  and  insert  the 
foUowlng:  "1.0". 

On  page  38,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  engixwsed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1.3"  and  insert  the 
foUowlng:  "1.28". 

On  page  38  of  the  Senate  engroesed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  9  through  14.  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"  (4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1981,  1982.  1983,  1984.  and 
1986.  the  rate  shall  be  1.35  percent;  and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1986.  the  rate  shaU  be  1.46  per- 
cent." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  208:  That  the 
House  recede  from  It*  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  206. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
foUows : 

On  page  38.  line  22,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1.16"  and  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "1.1". 

On  page  38,  line  34.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1.40"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "1.16". 

On  page  39,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1.60"  and  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "1.6". 

On  page  39,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "0.88"  and  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "0.796". 

On  page  39,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  engroesed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1.00"  and  insert 
the  following:  "0.84". 

On  page  39,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "0.986"  and  insert 
the  following:  "0.896". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  209:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  209. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

MXTHOD  or  ASSISTANCB  OF  SOCIAL  SBC U KIT T 
ACCOtrWT  KtrMSKBS 

SBC.  137.  (a)  Section  206(c)  (3)  of  the  So- 
cial Sectxrlty  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)(1)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  SecreUry  shall  take 
affirmative  measures  to  assure  that  social  se- 
curity account  numbers  wlU.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  assigned  to  all 
members  of  appropriate  groups  or  categories 
of  Individuals  by  assigning  such  numbers 
(or  ascertaining  that  such  numbers  have 
already  been  assigned) : 

"(I)  to  aUens  at  the  time  of  their  lawful 
admission  to  the  United  States  either  for  per- 
manent residence  or  under  other  authority 
of  law  permitting  them  to  engage  in  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  to  other  aliens 
at  such  time  as  their  status  Is  so  changed  as 
to  make  It  lawful  for  them  to  engage  In 
such  employment; 

"(H)  to  any  individual  who  is  an  appli- 
cant for  or  recipient  of  benefits  xiadar  any 


program  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
Federal  funds  including  any  chUd  on  wtaoas 
behalf  such  benefits  are  claimed  by  another 
person:   and 

"(m)  to  any  other  Individual  when 
It  appears  that  he  could  have  been 
but  was  not  assigned  an  account  num- 
ber under  the  provisions  of  subclauses  (I) 
or  (ID  but  only  after  such  Inveetigatlon  as  1* 
necessary  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Identity  of  such  individual, 
the  fact  that  an  account  number  has  not 
already  been  assigned  to  siioh  Individual, 
and  the  fact  that  such  Individual  Is  a  citi- 
zen or  a  noneltlaen  who  Is  not,  because  of 
his  alien  status,  prohibited  from  engaging 
In  employmeat; 

and.  In  carrying  out  such  duties,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  take  affirmative  naess- 
ureis  to  assure  the  Issuance  of  social  secu- 
rity numbers: 

"(IV)  to  or  on  behalf  of  children  who  are 
below  school  age  at  the  request  of  their 
parents  or  guardians;  and 

"(V)  to  children  of  school  age  at  the  time 
of  their  first  enrollment  In  school. 

"(U)  The  Secretary  shaU  require  of  ap- 
pUcants  for  social  security  account  numbers 
such  evidence  as  may  be  nscessary  to  estab- 
lish the  age,  citizenship,  or  alien  status, 
and  true  identity  of  such  appUcants,  and 
to  determine  which  (If  any)  socUl  security 
account  number  has  previously  been  as- 
signed to  such  Individual. 

"(lU)  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shaU  enter 
Into  such  agreemenU  as  may  be  necessary 
with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  other  officials 
and  with  State  and  local  welfare  agencies 
and  school  authorities  (including  non-pub- 
Uo  school  authorities)." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  212:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  212.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  53,  Une  24,  of  the  Senate  engroeeed 
amendmenU,  strike  out  "140"  and  insert  the 
foUowlng:  "138". 

On  page  63,  line  28,  of  the  Senat*  sn- 
groseed  amendments,  strike  out  "128(a)"  and 
insert  the  fcdlowlng:  "122(*)". 

On  page  64,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  en- 
groesed amendmenU,  strike  out  ■•138(b)"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "133(b)". 

On  page  66,  line  2.  of  the  SenaU  engrossed 
amendmenU,  strike  out  "during"  and  Insert 
the  following:  "for";  and  the  SenaU  acree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  316:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  SenaU  numbered  216.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foilows: 

On  page  57,  Une  4,  of  the  SenaU  engrossed 
amendmenU.  strike  out  "144"  and  Inawt 
the  following:  "189";  and  the  SenaU  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  317:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  SenaU  numbered  817,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendmenU  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  67.  line  31,  of  the  SenaU  en- 
groesed amendmenU.  strike  out  "146"  and 
insert  the  following:   "140". 

On  page  58.  line  9,  of  the  SenaU  engrosasd 
amendmenU,  strike  out  "code"  and  insert 
the  foUowlng :  "Code". 
And  the  SenaU  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  218 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  iu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  SenaU  numbered  218,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a*  foUows: 
On  page  59.  Une  5.  of  the  SenaU  engrossed 
amendmenU.  strike  out  "149"  and  insert  the 
foUowlng:  "141". 

And  the  SenaU  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered     319:     That    the 
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Houae  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  tbe  Senate  numbered  310,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

On  page  00,  line  18,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "147"  and 
Insert  the  following:   "143". 

On  page  80,  after  line  15,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  Insert  the  following: 
"BKNnrrs   nr   Cass   or   CoiTAtN   IworrrvtrALS 
Iimum  Dttuko  Woklo  Was  II" 

On  page  63,  line  1.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  ont  "computa- 
tion" and  Insert  the  following:  "commuta- 
tion". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  330:  "Hiat  the 
Bouse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  330, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows: 

On  page  88.  line  5.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "148"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "148". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  233:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  333, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments,  as 
follows : 

On  page  89.  line  18,  of  the  Senate  en- 
groeaed  amendments,  strike  out  "160"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "144". 

On  page  70.  line  7,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "303"  and  Insert  the 
folio  wing:  "380". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  338:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niimbered  336, 
and  iigree  to  the  same  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  80,  line  18,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "164"  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "146". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  229:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  239, 
and  agree  to  the  aame  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  njatter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment  and 
Insert  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  137,  lines  22  and  33,  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill,  strike  out  "paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)"  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"subsection  (b)". 

On  page  138.  line  13,  of  tbe  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "(a)(2)"  and  Insert 
the  following:  "(b)". 

On  page  138,  lines  13  and  14.  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill,  strike  out  "subparagraph  (B) 
(Ul)"  and  insert  the  following:  "paragraph 
(3)(A)(111)". 

And  the  S^xate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  253:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  253,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

On  page  84,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "therefor"  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "for  such  hoepltal  In- 
surance benefits". 

On  page  84.  lines  8  and  9,  of  the  SMwte 
engroesed  amendments,  strike  out  "at  the 
time  she  filed  for  mother's  Insvu-anoe  bene- 
flta". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  393:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
sunendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  393, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  ajuendments 
as  foUowB: 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on  page 
152.  Une  23,  of  the  House  engrossed  bUl, 
strike  out  "1971"  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"1973". 


On  pag*  163,  Une  3,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bUl,  strike  out  "IS71"  and  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng:  "1972". 

And  tbe  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  294:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  294, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows : 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment;  aitd  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  310:  That  the 
Hovise  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  310,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Restore  tbe  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  313:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  812,  and 
agree  to  the  same  wtth  an  amendment  as 
f  oUowB : 

On  page  93  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments strike  out  "and"  on  line  8  and  aU  that 
foUows  down  to  the  period  on  line  1 1 

And  the  Senate  afrree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  314 :  That  the  Hovise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  314.  and  agree 
to  the  same   with  amendments  as  foUows: 

On  page  93.  lines  16  and  17,  of  the  Senate 
engroesed  amendments,  strike  out  "and  nxw- 

LY    Kl,rnTBI,K   ADUXT   WKLFARX   R«C1PIXNT8". 

On  page  93  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  line  21  and  aU  that  follows 
over  to  and  Including  line  13  on  page  95,  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  effective  January  1,  1974, 
each  State  plan  approved  under  this  title 
must  provide  that  each  famUy  which  was 
eligible  for  assistance  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  IV  in  at  least  3  of  the  6  months  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  month  in  which  such 
famUy  became  ineUglble  tor  such  assistance 
because  of  increased  Income  from  employ- 
ment, shall,  while  a  member  of  such  family 
is  employed,  remain  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance for  4  calendar  months  foUowlng  the 
month  in  which  such  family  would  other- 
wise be  determined  to  be  IneUglble  for  such 
assistance  because  of  the  income  and  re- 
sources Umltationa  contained  in  such  plan." 

On  page  96.  line  13,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  the 
foUowlng  "(b)". 

On  page  96,  line  19,  of  the  Senate  engroesed 
amendments,  strike  out  "as  defined  In"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "within  the  Tnaftnir^g 
of". 

On  page  96.  line  10,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1973"  and  insert 
the  following:  "1974". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  336:  That  the 
House  recede  frwn  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  336. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows: 

On  page  103  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "fUed"  In  line  2  and 
aU  that  follows  down  through  the  end  of 
line  16,  and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "filed  with 
respect  to  Items  or  services  furnished  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  347:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  347,  and 
agree  to  the  aame  with  eonendments  as 
f oUowB : 

On  page  139,  line  8,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "establish;".  In- 
sert the  foUowlng:  "and". 

On  page  139  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  page  140,  line  11. 


On  page  140,  line  13,  of  the  Senat*  ea- 
grossed  amendments,  strike  out  "(L)"  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "(I)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  361:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  361 ,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  u 
foUows : 

On  page  143,  Une  3,  of  the  Senate  eogroiasd 
amendments,  strike  out  "lower"  and  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "lowest". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  365:  That  th» 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  366,  sad 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
foUows: 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  201,  ime  12,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed  bUl,  strUte  out  "1971"  and  insert  the 
foUowlng:  "1972". 

On  page  201.  Une  23,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed  blU,  strike  out  "1971"  and  Insert  the 
following:    "1972". 

On  page  202,  line  14,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed blU,  after  "directly"  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "from  co6t  increases  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  attributable  to  the  up- 
grading of  services  and  faculties  required  by 
this  Act  or". 

On  page  202,  line  17,  of  the  House  en- 
groesed blU,  strUie  out  "1971"  and  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  "1972". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  367:  That  ths 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  367,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  u 
follows: 

On  page  143,  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strUce  out  "(Iv) "  aoid  Insert  the 
following:  "(Ul)". 

On  page  144,  line  15,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "10"  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "20". 

On  page  144,  line  16.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "costs"  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "cost". 

On  page  144  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21. 

On  page  144,  line  22,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strUte  out  "(HI)"  and 
insert  the  following:  "(11)". 

On  page  146  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  5  through  23 
and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "cost  of  providing 
such  services,  the  resulting  difference  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'losses'),  shaU  be  ab- 
sorbed by  such  organization,  and  shaU  be 
carried  forward  and  offset  from  savings  real- 
ized In  later  years,  with  the  apportionment 
of  savings  being  proportional  to  the  losses 
absorbed  and  not  yet  offset; " 

On  page  146.  line  24,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(Iv)"  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "(lU)" 

On  page  146,  Une  5,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "or  losses". 

On  page  147,  line  5.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(v)"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "(Iv)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  371 :  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  371, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows: 

On  page  150.  lines  4  and  5.  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "gener- 
aUy". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  392:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  392,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  153,  Une  15,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "and  lossee". 

On  page   154,  Une   9,  of  the  Senate  en- 
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_o„ed  amendments,  strike  out  "Its  propor- 
Ke  ^  or'  and  insert  the  foUowlng: 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  «>me. 

Cendment  numbered  397:  That  the 
HMue  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
?S^^nt  of  the  senate  numbered  397,  and 
l^eto  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 

'°C»r*page  156,  Une  2,  of  the  Senate  en- 
pSed^endments.  strike  out  "(Iv)"  and 
Jn,ert  the  foUowlng:  "(Ul)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  sanM. 

Amendment  numbered  402:  That  ^e 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  ttie 
^endment  of  the  Senate  numbered  402. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  M 

'°On"page  157,  line  30,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grosseilamendments,  strike  out  "or  loasea 
(as  the  case  may  be)". 

On  page  157,  Une  31.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "Tru»t  Funds" 
insert  the  foUowlng:  ".  or  the  resulting 
losses  shall  be  absorbed  by  such  organla*- 

tlon,". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  nunU>ered  407:  Th«t  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  407. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  159,  line  3.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "extended 
care"  and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "skUled 
nursing". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  413:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  413,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on 
page  231,  lines  16  and  17,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bUl,  strike  out  "and  Included  In  the 
plan"  and  insert  the  f oUowtog :  "and  review- 
ed and  approved  by  the  Secretary  tuad  (after 
notice  of  approval  by  the  Secretary)  Includ- 
ed in  the  plan";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  420:  lliat  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  430, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  Eimendments  as 
foUows : 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  strike  out 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  on  page  241,  line  1, 
of  the  House  engrossed  bUl,  after  "systems" 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "(whether  such  sys- 
tems are  operated  directly  by  the  SUte  or 
by  another  person  iuider  a  contract  with  the 
State)";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 
Amendment  numbered  461:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  461, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  pr<^08ed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment.  In- 
sert the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  on  page  255, 
line  23,  of  the  House  engroesed  bUl  strike 
out  "povlder"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"provider". 
And  the  Senato  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  463:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senato  numbered  463, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  166,  Une  3,  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "$10,000" 
and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "$60,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  467:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senato  numbered  467, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 


to  be  inserted  by  the  Senato  amendment. 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "or  regulations  of  the 
Secretary";  and  the  Senato  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  467:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  467, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments 
as  foUows: 

On  page  173,  line  17,  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "(16)". 

On  page  172,  line  23,  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed amendments,  aftor  "person"  Insert 
the  following:  "who". 

On  page  173,  line  33.  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1"  and  In- 
sert the  following :  "10". 

On  page  174,  line  3,  of  the  Senato  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  'homes;"  and  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "faoUltlea;  and". 

On  page  174  of  the  Senato  engroesed 
amendments,  strike  out  line  4  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  line  11. 

On  page  174,  line  13,  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "(16)". 

On  page  174,  line  13,  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  the  following :  "(3)". 
And  the  Senato  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  470:  lliat  the 
House  recede  from  ito  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senato  numbered  470, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

On  page   177,   line  4,  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed  amendmento,   strike   out   "roios". 
On  page  177.  line   18,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendmento,  strike  out  "1074"  and 
insert  the  following:  1976. 

On  page  177,  line  14,  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed amendmento,  strike  out  "skUled 
nursing  home"  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"SkUled  nursing  faculty". 

And  the  Senato  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  471 :  "TbtX  the 
House  recede  from  ito  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senato  numbered  471,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows: 

On  page  179  of  the  Senato  engrossed 
amendmento  beginning  with  line  6,  strllu 
out  down  through  page  181  and  Insert  the 
following : 

MKDXCAID   CmmnCATTOl*    AND    APFSOVAL    OF 

siuixxD  N17BSIN0  rACiixnxa 

Sxc.  249A.  (a)  "Htle  XTX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (aftor  the  new  section  added  by  this 
Act)   the  following  new  section: 

"cnrmnCATiON  and  amuovai.  of  sKTT.T.Kn 
KTTBaiNO  rAciLrnes 

"Sec.  1910.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
certifies  an  Institution  In  a  Stoto  to  be  quali- 
fied as  a  SkUled  nursing  faculty  under  title 
XVlll.  such  Institution  shaU  be  deemed  to 
meet  the  standards  for  certification  as  a 
SkUled  nursing  faculty  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1902(a) (28). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Stoto 
agency  admlnlstorlng  the  medical  assistance 
plan  of  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  any 
institution  which  has  applied  for  certifica- 
tion by  him  as  a  qualified  skilled  nursing 
faculty." 

(b)  Section  1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciwlty  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence;  "An  agree- 
ment under  this  paragraph  with  an  extonded 
care  facility  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  months,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  extend  such  term  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  2  months,  where  the  health  and 
safety  of  patlento  wUl  not  be  jeopardlaed 
thereby,  if  he  finds  that  such  extension  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  harm  to 
such  faculty  or  hardship  to  the  mdlvlduals 
being  furnished  items  or  services  by  such  fa- 
culty or  if  he  finds  it  Impracticable  within 
such  12-monith  period  to  determine  whether 


such  faculty  is  oomplylng  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  regulations  there- 
under." 

(c)  Section  1866(b)  of  such  Act  le 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out.  In  the  material  whloto 
precedes  clause  (1),  "terminated—"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "terminated  (and  In 
the  case  of  an  extonded  care  facUlty,  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  term  specified  in  subeectlon 
(a)(1)— ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  aU  of  clause  (8)  ap- 
pearing after  the  phrase  "Any  terratnatlon 
ShaU  be  applioable — "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  hoepltal  serr- 
loee  (Including  tuberculosis  hoepltal  serrloee 
and  inpatient  psychiatric  hoepltal  serrloee) 
or  post-hospital  extonded  care  services,  wlttx 
respect  to  services  furnished  after  the  effec- 
tive dato  of  such  termination,  except  that 
payment  may  be  made  for  up  to  thirty  days 
wtth  respect  to  Inpatient  institutional  serv- 
ices furnished  to  any  eligible  individual  who 
was  admitted  to  such  institution  prior  to  the 
effective  dato  of  swdi  tsRnlnatlon,". 

(d)  Section  18e«(c)  of  such  Aot  ie 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  pctfagrapb: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  sklUed  nursing  fa- 
culty participating  In  the  programs  eetob- 
Ushed  by  this  title  and  title  XIX,  the  Sec- 
retary may  entor  Into  an  agreement  under 
this  section  only  If  such  faculty  has  been 
approved  pursuant  to  section  1910,  and  the 
term  of  any  such  agreement  shaU  be  In 
accordance  with  the  period  of  approval  of 
ellglbUlty  specified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  such  section." 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
be  effective  with  respect  to  agreemente  filed 
with  the  Secretary  under  section  1866  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  sklUed  nureing 
faculties  (as  defined  In  section  1861  (])  of 
such  Act)  before,  on,  or  after  the  dato  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  accepted  by  hUn 
on  or  aftor  such  dato. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlelon 
of  law,  any  agreement,  filed  by  a  skUled 
nursing  facUity  (as  defined  In  section  1881  (]) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  1886  of  such  Act  and 
accepted  by  him  prior  to  the  dato  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  which  was  In  effect  on 
such  dato  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  for  a  spec- 
ified torm  ending  on  December  31.  1973. 

And  the  Senato  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  472:  TbiX  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senato  numbered  473.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

On  page  184.  line  17,  of  the  Senato  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "effective 
January  1,  1973"  and  insert  the  following: 
"effective  for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 
1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1974". 

And  the  Senato  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  474:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  474.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  mattor  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senato  amendment  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

LlMrTATlON   ON   INSTTTOTIONAL  CABS 

SBC.  249D.  Section  131(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendmento  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "Aftor  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1973, 
Federal  matching  shaU  not  be  avaUable  for 
any  portion  of  any  payment  by  any  Stoto 
under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of 
title  IV,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  or  on 
account  of  any  medical  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  provided  by  an  institution  to 
any  individual  as  an  inpatient  thereof.  In  the 
case  of  any  Stoto  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  such  Act,  if  such  care  is 
(or  could  be)   provided  under  a  Stoto  plan 
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approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act  by  an 
Institution  certified  under  such  title  XIX.". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  475:  That  the 
House  recede  from  tte  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  475, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
iM  follows: 

On  page  188,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendment*,  after  "thereafter"  In- 
sert the  following:   "prior  to  October  1974". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  476:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  476. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  am«ndments  as 
follows : 

On  page  192,  line  8.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "unlese"  and 
insert  the  following:  "prior  to  January  1, 
1976,  nor  after  such  date,  unless". 

On  page  194,  between  lines  7  and  8.  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments.  Insert  the 
following : 

"(f)  (1)  In  the  caae  of  agreements  entered 
into  prior  to  January  1,  1976.  under  this  part 
under  which  any  organization  Is  designated 
as  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization for  any  area,  the  Secretary  shall, 
prior  to  entering  into  any  such  agreement 
with  any  organization  for  any  are*.  Inform 
sunder  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  the  doc- 
tors of  medicine  or  osteopathy  who  are  in 
active  practice  in  such  area  of  the  Secretary's 
intention  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement 
with  such  organization. 

"(2)  If,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
following  the  serving  of  such  notice,  more 
than  10  per  centvun  of  such  doctors  object 
to  the  Secretary's  entering  into  such  an 
agreement  with  such  organization  on  the 
groxxnd  that  such  organization  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  doctors  in  such  area,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  poll  of  such  doctors 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  organiza- 
tion Is  representative  of  such  doctors  in  such 
area.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  doc- 
tors responding  to  such  poll  indicate  that 
such  organization  is  not  representative  of 
such  doctors  in  such  area  the  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  Into  such  an  agreement  with 
such  organization. 

On  page  196,  line  12.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  the  word  "shall" 
insert  the  following:  "(subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (g) )  ". 

On  page  203,  between  lines  9  and  10.  of 
the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  insert  the 
following : 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  the  responsibility  for  review  of 
health  care  services  of  any  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  shall  be  the 
review  of  health  care  services  provided  by 
or  In  institutions,  unless  such  Organization 
shall  have  made  a  request  to  the  Secretary 
that  it  be  charged  with  the  duty  and  fiuic- 
tlon  of  reviewing  other  health  care  services 
and  the  Secretary  shall  have  approved  such 
request. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  495:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  496,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "July  1,  1973". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  505:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  506.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "or  part  A  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1818":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  513:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  513,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 


Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en out  by  the  Senate  amendment;  and  on 
page  278,  line  7.  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
strike  out  "(as  amended  by  section  644(11) 
of  thU  Act)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  514:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  614, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  in- 
sert   the    foUowlng:    "(31).   and    (33),". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  622:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  622, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  234,  line  21,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "spine"  Insert 
the  following:  "(to  correct  a  subluxation 
demonstrated   by   X-ray   to  exist)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  626:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  626,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  237.  lines  6  and  7.  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "the  terms 
'extended  care  facility'  and  'skilled  nursing 
home'  "  and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "the  terms 
'extended  care  facility',  'extended  care  facili- 
ties', 'skilled  nursing  home',  and  'skilled 
nursing  homes'  ". 

On  page  237,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "faculty,'  " 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "faculty'  "or 
'skUled  nursing  faculties',  as  the  case  may 
be.". 

On  page  238.  line  10,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed  amendments,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  238,  line  11,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  ";  and". 

On  page  238  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(24)  section  1121." 

On  page  238.  lines  14  and  15,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "the 
terms  'extended  care  faculty'  and  'skUled 
nursing  home' "  and  insert  the  foUowlng 
"the  terms  'extended  care  faculty',  'extended 
care  fa?lUtles'.  'skUIed  nursing  home',  and 
'skilled  nursing  homes' ". 

On  page  238.  line  17,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "Ity,'  "  and 
Insert  the  following:  "Ity'  or  'sklUed  nursing 
facilities',  as  the  case  may  be,". 

On  page  238,  line  18,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "1903(g)"  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "and  (h)". 

On  page  239.  line  22,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  239.  line  24.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  ";  and". 

On  page  239  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  line  24,  add  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(16)  section  1903 (])  of  such  Act  as 
added  by  section  225  of  this  Act; 

"(17)  section  1814(h)  of  such  Act  as  added 
by  section  228(a)   of  this  Act;  and 

"(18)  section  1866(a)(1)  of  such  Act  as 
amended  by  section  249A  of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  531:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  531  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

COVERAGK  or  OtTTPAXntNT  SPXCIAL  PATHOLOOT 
SDIVICKS  UNDEK  MCDICAXK 

Sxc.  283.  (a)  Section  1861  (p)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
"The  term  'outpatient  physical  therapy  serv- 


ices' also  includes  speech  pathology  services 
furnished  by  a  provider  of  sen-ices  a  clinic 
rehabUlUtlon  agency  (including  a.  sinau 
service  rehabUitation  faculty) ,  or  by  a  pub- 
lic health  agency,  or  by  others  under  an  m. 
rangement  with,  and  under  the  supervision 
of,  such  provider,  clinic,  rehabilitation 
agency,  or  public  health  agency  to  an  Individ, 
ual  as  an  outpatient,  subject  to  the  condil 
tlons  prescribed  in  this  subsection;  except 
that  the  terms  'speech  pathology'  and 
'speech  pathologists'  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  terms  'physical  therapy'  and  'phvslcal 
therapists'  as  used  therein,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  sentence  the  term  'single  serv- 
ice rehabUitation  faculty  means  a  faculty  in 
which  only  speech  pathology  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  provided.". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  services  rendered  after 
December  31,  1972. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  542:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  542, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows: 

On  page  266,  line  21,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "REHABtL- 
ITATIVE"  and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "RE. 
HABILITATION";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  545:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  545, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  267,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "1972";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  548:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  548,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  268,  line  20.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "and  costs 
or". 

On  page  268,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "249D,". 

On  page  269,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(34)"  and 
insert  the  following:  "(33)". 

On  page  269,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(35)"  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "(34)". 

On  page  269,  line  5,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(36)"  and 
insert  the  following:  "(34)". 

On  page  269,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "paragraphs" 
and  insert  the  following :  "paragraph". 

On  page  269,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(36)"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "(36)". 

On  page  269  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  270,  line  11,  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "supplied."  ". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  549:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  549,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  271  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  13  through  16, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(B)  inpatient  services  which,  in  the  case 
of  any  individual,  involves  active  treatment 
(1)  which  meets  such  standards  as  may  be 
prescribed  pursuant  to  title  XVllI  In  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary,  and  (11)  which  a  team, 
consisting  of  physicians  and  other  personnel 
qualified  to  make  detemUnations  with  respect 
to  mental  health  conditions  and  the  treat- 
ment thereof,  has  determined  are  necessary 
on  an  inpatient  basis  and  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  improve  the  condition,  by  reason 
of  which  such  services  are  necessary,  to  the 
extent  that  eventually  such  services  wUl  no 
longer  be  necessary;  and 
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a-inning  on  page  272.  Une  17,  of  the  Sen- 
»tflS5xJ  amendments,  strike  out  aU 
»!L"fpagr273,  une  2,  of  such  engrossed 
22£en«;   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 


"^ndment  numberwl  660:  That  ^e 
JjSr  recede  from  its  dlsagreementto  the 
2^ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  650 
J^^[^  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 

"ofSe  273,  Une  22,  of  the  Senate  en- 
Jlid  amendments,  strike  out  "249D,". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

^'"e^ent  numbered  661:  That  he 
Hnu*e  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
^ndment  of  the  Senate  numbered  661  and 
^pM   to    the    same    with    amendments    as 

'°0*^page  275,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  en- 
KrosMd  wnendments,  strUte  out  "100"  and 
UMTi  the  following:  "90". 
^  oage  276,  lUies  6  and  7.  of  the  Senate 
pmffOBsed  amendments,  strike  out  "(but  only 
U  tiUe  IV  of  such  Act  does  not  already  so 

^'on'page  276,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  en- 
gf^ugi  amendments.  strUce  out  "100"  and 
insert  the  following:  "90". 

On  page  276,  line  22,  of  the  Senate  en- 
erossed  amendments.  strUte  out  "2  per  cen- 
tum" and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "1  per  cen- 
tum". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  562:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  652, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 

'"engage  277,  lines  17  and  18,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments.  strUte  out  "(but 
only  if  title  IV  of  such  Act  does  not  already 
so  provide)". 

On  page  277,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  en- 
eroesed  amendments,  strike  out  "2  per  cen- 
tum" and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "1  per  cen- 
tum". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  656:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  656, 
aiul  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments,  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

On  page  293  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19  and 
insert  the  following : 

Sec  2991.  Eflectlve  with  respect  to  services 
provided  on  and  after  July  1,  1973,  section 
226  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  201(b)  (6)  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion it),  and  by  Inserting  after  subeeotton 
(d)  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

On  page  293,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grotted  amendments,  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  the  foU owing :  "this". 

On  page  294,  lines  11  and  12,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "deducti- 
ble premium  and  copayment  provision"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "deductible,  premium, 
and  copayment  provisions". 

On  page  294,  lines  14  and  16,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "would 
begin  with  the  sixth  month  after  the  month 
of  onset  of  chronic  kidney  faUure"  and  In- 
sert the  foUowlng:  "shall  begin  with  the 
third  month  after  the  month  in  which  a 
course  of  renal  dialysis  is  initiated". 

On  page  294,  line  17,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "trans- 
plant," and  insert  the  following:  "trans- 
plant or  such  course  of  dialysis  Is  termi- 
nated." 

On  page  294.  line  23,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "procedure" 
and  insert  the  following:  "procedures". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  558:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  658,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUuws:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 


be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  in- 
sert the  foUowlng: 
CEaxnncATioN  or  nrraaaaiATX  cams  faciu- 

TIBS    AND    8KIU-KO     NURSINO    FACILXnXS    LO- 
CATXD  ON  AN  INDIAN  RXSXaVATION 

Sk;.  29»Ii.  (a)  Section  1906(c)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  added  by  PubUc  Law 
92-223,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  pen- 
ultimate sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"The  term  'intarmedUte  care  faculty'  also  in- 
cludes any  institution  which  is  located  in  a 
Stats  on  an  Indian  reservation  and  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  providing  the  care  and  services  re- 
quired under  clause  ( 1 ) .". 

(b)  Section  1906  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
SkUled  nursing  facility'  also  includes  any 
instltuUon  which  is  located  in  a  State  on  an 
Indian  reservation  and  is  certified  by  the 
Secretary  as  being  a  qualified  sklUed  nursing 
faciUty  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1861  (J)." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  564:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  664,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lovre: 

On  page  306,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments  strike  out  "•2,600,"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "(1)  In  case  such  Indi- 
vidual has  a  spouse  with  whom  he  is  living, 
$2,260,  or  (U)  In  case  such  individual  has  no 
spouse  with  whom  he  Is  Uvlng.  »1,500,". 

On  page  307,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "$2,800,"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "$2,250,". 

On  page  314,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strUce  out  "$800"  and  insert  the 
following:  "$340". 

On  page  314,  Une  24,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "$1,020"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "$780". 

On  page  316,  Une  14,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "1,020"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng :  "$780". 

On  page  315.  line  24,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "$l,oaO"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "$780". 

On  page  312.  Unes  20  and  21,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "18  years 
of  age  or  older  and". 

On  page  319,  lines  18  and  19,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "18  years 
of  age  or  older  and". 

On  page  319.  Une  23,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  immediately  before  the 
period  insert  the  foUowlng:  "(or.  in  the  case 
of  a  chUd  under  the  age  of  18,  if  he  suffers 
from  any  medically  determinable  physical  or 
mental  impairment  of  comparable  severity) ". 
On  page  323.  lines  7  and  8,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "twenty- 
one"  and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "twenty- 
two". 

On  page  333.  Une  17,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible" 

On  page  311.  after  line  23,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments.  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"COITAIN    INDIVlDtlALS    DKZMKD   TO    MEET 

INCOMZ   TXST 

"'(h)  In  determining  ellgibUlty  for,  and 
the  amount  of,  benefits  payable  under  this 
section  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  any 
individual  and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may 
be)  who  is  blind  (as  that  term  is  defined 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  X 
or  XVI  as  in  effect  In  October  1972)  and 
who  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was  a 
recipient  of  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  X  or  XVI,  there 
shaU  be  disregarded  an  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of  the  amounts  determined  as  fol- 
1 


"(1)  the  maximum  amount  of  any  earned 
or  unearned  income  which  could  have  been 
disregarded  under  the  State  plan  (above  re- 
ferred to,  and  as  in  effect  In  October  1973). 
or 

"(3)  the  amount  which  would  be  required 
to  be  disregarded  under  section  1612  without 
application  of  tills  subsection. 

On  page  310  of  the  Senate  eagrosssd 
amendments,  strike  out  Unes  1  throtigh  19. 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  No  person  who  is  an  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled  Individual  solely  by  reason  of 
dlsablUty  (as  determined  under  section 
1614(a)(3))  shaU  be  an  eUglbie  individual 
or  eUglble  spouse  for  purposae  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  month  If  such  Individual 
Is  medicaUy  determined  to  b«  a  drug  addict 
or  an  alcoholic  unless  such  Indindual  is 
undergoing  any  treatment  that  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  his  condition  as  a  drug  addict 
or  alcoholic  (as  the  case  may  be)  at  an  Insti- 
tution or  faculty  approved  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  by  the  Secretary  (so  loiig  as 
such  treatment  is  avaUable)  and  demon- 
strates that  he  is  complying  with  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  requirements  of  such  treat- 
ment and  with  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph   (B). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  the 
monitoring  and  testing  of  aU  Individuals 
who  are  receiving  benefits  under  this  title 
and  who  as  a  condition  of  such  benefits  are 
required  to  be  undergoing  treatment  and 
complying  with  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
requirements  thereof  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A) ,  In  order  to  assure  such  com- 
pliance and  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  Imposition  of  such  requirement  Is 
contributing  to  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shaU  an- 
nuaUy  submit  to  the  Congress  a  fuU  and 
complete  rej>ort  on  his  activities  under  this 
paragraph. 

On  page  311,  after  lUie  23  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments  Insert  the  foUowlng; 

CEBTAIN  INDIVID'UAl.S  DXKICKD  TO   MXET  THX 
INCOMX    TBST 

"(h)  In  determining  ellgibUlty  under  this 
section  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  any 
individual  and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may 
be)  who  is  blind  (as  that  term  Is  defined 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  title  X 
or  XVI)  and  who  for  the  month  of  December 
1973  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  asslstano* 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  X  or 
XVI,  the  amount  of  any  earned  or  unearned 
Income  required  as  permitted  to  be  disre- 
garded under  the  Stale  plan  (above  referred 
to.  and  as  in  effect  in  October  1973)  shaU  be 
disregarded  In  computing  the  Income  of  such 
individual  or  such  individual  and  his  spouse 
under  this  section. 

On  page  327,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "(c)"  insert  the 
foUowlng:   (1) 

On  page  327,  after  line  14,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  insert  the  foUowlng : 

(2)  Any  State  (or  political  subdivision) ,  In 
determining  the  ellgibUlty  of  any  Individual 
for  supplementary  payments  described  In 
subsection  (a) ,  may  disregard  amounts  of 
earned  and  unearned  income  In  addition  to 
other  amounts  which  it  is  required  or  per- 
mitted to  disregard  under  this  section  In 
determining  such  ellgibUlty,  and  shaU  In- 
clude a  provision  specifying  the  amotmt  of 
any  such  income  that  wUl  be  disregarded.  If 
any. 

On  page  351,  line  19,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "Effective 
January  1,  1974,  section"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Section". 

On  page  353,  after  line  16,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments  insert  the  foUowlng: 

(c)    The   provisions  of  this  section   shall ' 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Amendment  numbered  666:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  numbered  6«8.  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  foUom:  In  Ueiu  of 
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Uia  matt«r  propo6«d  to  b«  luMttAd  by  the 
Ben*t«  amendmant  laaert  tb«  followlBg: 
oiaasoAKotMo  or  incoki  or  oasdi  maciFixMTS 
m  DxniLauKiNo  sxmd  rem  pttbljc  assibtamoc 

Sac.  306.  In  addition  to  the  requirement* 
imposed  by  law  as  a  condition  of  approval  of 
a  State  plan  to  prorlde  aid  or  assistance  In 
the  form  of  money  payments  to  Individuals 
under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  the 
requirement  (and  the  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  require)  that,  in  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual receiving  aid  or  assistance  for  any 
month  after  October  1973,  or.  at  the  optlcm 
of  the  State,  September  1072.  and  before 
January  1974  who  also  receives  in  such 
month  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  under 
title  n  of  such  Act  which  was  Increased  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  93- 
336.  the  sum  of  the  aid  or  asststsmce  received 
by  him  for  such  month,  plus  the  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  received  by  him  In  such 
month  ( not  Including  any  part  of  such  ben- 
efit which  is  disregarded  under  such  plan ) . 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  the  aid  or  EMSlstance 
which  would  have  been  received  by  him  foar 
such  month  under  such  plan  as  in  effect  for 
October  1973,  plus  the  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  which  would  have  been  received  by 
him  In  such  month,  by  an  amount  equal  to 
•4  or  III  lees)  to  such  Increase  In  his  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  under  such  title  II 
f whether  such  excess  Is  brought  about  by 
dLsret^ardlng  a  portion  of  such  monthly  In- 
surance benefit  or  otherwise) . 

Amendment  numbered  567:  That  the 
Ho\ise  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numt>ered  567, 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE    rv— MISCELLANBOITS 

LIMITATION  OM  FISCAL  LIABn.ITT   OF  STATXS  TOM 
OPTIONAL  3TATB  SUPPLKJtXNTATlON 

SBC.  401.  (a)(1)  The  amount  payable  to 
the  Secretary  by  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  Its  agreement  or  agreements 
under  section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  not  exceed  the  non-Pederal  share  of 
expenditures  as  aid  or  assistance  for  quar- 
ters In  the  calendar  year  1972  under  the 
plans  of  the  State  approved  under  titles  I, 
X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  defined  in  subsection  fc)  of  this  section). 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
only  apply  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  suppiementcu-y  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  State  iinder  such 
agreements  in  any  fiscal  year  which  does  not 
exceed  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  the  dif- 
ference between — 

(A)  the  adjusted  payment  level  under  the 
appropriate  approved  plan  of  such  State  as 
In  efiect  for  January  1972  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section I  b)  of  this  section) ,  and 

(B)  the  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  plus  Income  not  ex- 
cluded under  section  iei2(b)  of  such  Act 
In  determining  such  benefits,  palcf  to  such 
Individual  in  such  fiscal  year,  and  shall  not 
apply  with  respMct  to  supplementary  pay- 
ments to  any  Individual  who  (1)  Is  not  re- 
quired by  section  1616  of  such  Act  to  be 
Included  In  any  such  agreement  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  and  (11)  woxUd  have 
been  Ineligible  (for  reasons  other  than  in- 
come) for  payments  under  the  appropriate 
approved  State  plan  as  in  effect  for  January 
1972. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  the 
term  "adjusted  payment  level  under  the  ap- 
propriate approved  plan  of  a  State  as  In  ef- 
fect for  January  1972"  means  the  amount 
of  the  money  payment  which  an  individual 
with  no  other  income  would  have  received 
under  the  plan  of  such  State  approved  under 
Utle,  I,  X.  XZV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  In  effect  for 
January  1972;  except  that  the  State  may,  at 
its  option,  increase  such  payment  level  with 


respect  to  any  such  plan  by  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

(A)  a  payment  level  modification  (as  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection) 
with  respect  to  such  plan,  and 

(B)  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  in 
such  State  for  January  1972  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "payment  level  modification"  with  re- 
spect to  any  State  plan  means  that  amoxint 
by  which  a  State  which  for  Janiiary  1073 
made  money  payments  under  such  plan  to 
individuals  with  no  other  Income  which  were 
less  than  100  per  centum  of  its  standwd  of 
need  could  have  Increased  such  money  pay- 
ments without  Increasing  (if  It  reduced  Its 
standard  of  need  under  such  plan  so  that 
such  Increased  money  payments  equaled 
100  per  centum  of  such  standard  of  need) 
the  non-Pederal  share  of  expenditures  as 
aid  or  assistance  for  quarters  In  calendar 
year  1972  under  the  plans  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "bonus  value  of  food  stamps  In  a  State 
for  January  1972"  (with  respect  to  an  Indi- 
vidual means — 

(A)  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  would  have  been  provided  to 
such  an  individual  under  the  Pood  stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  January  1972,  reduced  by 

(B)  the  charge  which  such  an  individual 
would  have  paid  for  such  coupon  allotment. 
If  the  Income  of  such  individual,  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  charge  It  would  have  paid 
for  Its  coupon  allotment,  had  been  equal  to 
the  adjusted  pajrment  level  under  the  State 
plan  ( Including  any  payment  level  modifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  plan  adopted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  (but  not  Including 
any  amount  under  this  paragraph)).  The 
total  face  value  of  food  stamps  and  the  cost 
thereof  In  January  1972  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultvure  In  effect  In  such 
month. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"non-Federal  share  of  expenditures  as  aid  or 
assistance  for  quarters  in  the  calendar  year 
1972  under  the  plans  of  a  State  approved 
under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act"  means  the  difference  between — 

( 1 )  the  total  expenditures  in  such  quarters 
under  such  plans  for  aid  or  assistance  expen- 
ditures authorized  under  section  1119  of  such 
Act  for  repairing  the  home  of  an  Individual 
who  was  receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  one 
of  such  plans,  (as  such  section  was  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) ) ,  and 

(2)  the  total  of  the  amounts  determined 
imder  sections  3,  1003.  1403.  and  1603  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  under  section  1118  of 
such  Act,  and  vmder  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
AprU  19.  1960,  for  such  State  with  respect  to 
such  expenditures  In  such  quarters. 

TRANSmoNAI,    AOMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

S«c.  402.  In  order  for  a  State  to  be  eligible 
for  any  payments  pursuant  to  title  IV,  V, 
XVT,  or  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  expenditures  for  any  quarter  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  tat 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  State  to  Federal  administration 
of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  Pro- 
gram, such  State  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  under  which  the  State 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  or  for 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  plans 
approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XTV,  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  will,  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary,  administer  all  or  such  part  or  parts 
of  the  program  established  by  section  301  of 
this  Act,  during  such  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  such  agreement. 

SAVINGS  PmOVISION  KEOAMDUtO  CXSTAIN  KXPUTO- 
TT7SXS  rOK  SOCIAL  sxavicES 

Sec.  403.  In  the  administration  of  seotton 
1130  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  aUot- 


ment  of  each  State  (u  determined  undir 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section)  for  the  flscti 
year  ending  June  30,  1873,  shaU  (notwlth- 
standing  any  provision  of  such  section  ]  iso) 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  amount  of  such  aUot< 
ment  for  such  year  consists  of  the  sum  of  tb» 
following: 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  total  expenditures, 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  Incurred  by  th« 
State  for  services  (of  the  type,  and  under  the 
programs  to  which  the  allotment,  as  deter- 
mined under  such  subsection  (b) ,  la  applica- 
ble) for  the  calendar  quarter  commencing 
July  1,  1972,  plus 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  three-fourth  of 
the  amount  the  allotment  of  such  State  (•■ 
determined  under  subsection  (b),  but  with- 
out  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion) :  Provided,  however,  That  no  State  shall 
receive  less  under  this  section  than  the 
amount  to  which  It  Mrould  have  been  en- 
titled  otherwise  under  section  1130  at  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

CHANCX      IN      EXECXrnVK      SCHXSTnX COKMIB- 

sioms  or  social  bxcosxtt 
Sxc.  404.  (a)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out : 

"(51)  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.". 

(b)  Section  6315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(97)  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare, 
which  commences  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  month  which  follows  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  la  enacted. 

SKPARATION    OF    SOCIAL    SERVICZS    NOT    REQVISIO 

Sxc.  405.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (10)  (C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(using  whatever  Internal  organizational  ar- 
rangement it  finds  appropriate  for  this  pur- 
pose)" Immediately  after  "provide  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  services  (If  any)  which  the  State 
agency  makes  available". 

(b)  Section  1002(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  " (using  whatever  inter- 
nal organizational  arrangement  It  finds 
appropriate  for  this  ptirpoee)"  immediately 
after  "provide  a  description  of  the  services 
(If  any)  which  the  State  agency  makes 
available". 

(c)  Section  1402(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(using  whatever  In- 
ternal organizational  arrangement  it  finds 
appropriate  for  this  purpose)"  Immediately 
after  "provide  a  description  of  the  services 
(If  any)  which  the  State  agency  makes  avail- 
able". 

(d)  Section  1602(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(using  whatever  in- 
ternal organizational  arrangement  it  finds 
appropriate  for  this  purpose)"  immediately 
after  "provide  a  description  of  the  services 
(if  any)  which  the  State  agency  makes  avail- 
able". 

MANUALS    AND    POLICY    ISSUANCES    NOT 
REQtniLED    WrTHOITT    CHARGE 

Sic.  406.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "At 
the  option  of  the  State,  the  plan  may  provide 
that  manuals  and  other  policy  issuances  wUI 
be  furnished  to  persons  without  charge  for 
the  reasonable  cost  of  such  materials,  but 
such  provision  shall  not  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  condition  for  the  approval 
of  such  plan  under  this  title." 

(b)  Section  1002(b)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "At  the  option  of  the  State,  the  plaa 
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",  and  (11)  may  Include  rent  payment*  made 
directly  to  a  public  housing  agency  on  behalf 
of  a  recipient  or  a  group  or  group*  oS  reelp- 
lenta  of  aid  under  suoh  plan". 

(d)  Section  1608(a)  of  such  Act  (a* 
amended  by  section  554(d)  at  thM  Aet)  la 
further  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "such  term"  In  the  leak 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "such  term  (1) ",  and 

(2)  m««nng  immediately  before  the  pertod 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following: 


*  .huM  for  the  rea«)nable  ooet  of  sucdi  period  in  excess  of  90  consecutive  days  (re 

°"lS!^but  such  provision  shall  not  be  gardleae  of  whether  he  ha*  maintained  hto 

?Sm«wi  bv  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  for  realdenoe  In  such  State  during  such  period) 

""tSwS  of  such  plan  under  this  title."  untU  he  has  been  present  In  such  State  for 

'•resection  1402(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend-  30  consecutive  days  in  the  case  of  such  an 

JVv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow-  Individual  who  has  maintained  hto  residence 

fi  new   sentence:    "At   the   option   of    the  in  such  State  during  such  period  or  90  con- 

sute   the  plan  may  provide  that  manuals  secutlve  days  In  the  case  of  any  other  such 

.nd  ntber  DoUoy  Issuances  will  be  furnished  individual." 

"^  ^n-^thout  charse  for  the  reaaonable  (b)  Section  1006  of  suoh  Act  la  amended 

"?T^ct^t^rtS  bursuchT^vislon  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following      "and  (11)  may  Include  rent  payment*  m^ 

r.Sl  not  b^  r^uSd  by  the  SecreL-y  a*  a  new  senTince :  "At  the  option  of  a  State  ( if      directly  to  a  pubUc  housing  agency  on  behaU 

"^.Hon  fortSloOTOval  of  such  plan  under  it*  plan  approved  under  this  title  so  pro-     of  a  recipient  or  a  group  or  groups  of  reclp- 

eomUUon  for  the  approval  or  sucn  pian  unaer  u^p^    ^^  w  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^„ 

(d)  Section  1602(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend-  payments   to  an   Individual  who  has   been          sTATEvymaKSBs  not  requixxd  roa  saavicM 

Bd  by  adding  immediately  after  the  first  sen-  absent  from  such  State  for  a  period  In  exce**         g^    ^jq     ,,)    section  2(a)    of  the  Social 

tenoe  thereof  the  foUowlng   new  sentence:  of  90  consecutive  days  (regardless  of  whether     security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "except 

"At  the  option  of  the  SUte,  the  plan  may  he    has   malnUlned    hU  residence    In   such     ^^   ^^^   extent   permitted   by   the   Secretary 

nrovlde  that  manuals  and  other  poUcy  Issu-  State  during  such  P«fi<^)„„^^*'5-r'..n^  ^^     ^***>  respect  to  service*."  before  "provide"  a« 


uicea  wlU  be  furnished  to  persona  without     present  In  such  State  for  30  consecutive  days      ^^^  beginning  of  paragraph  (1) . 
iLrm  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  ma-      In  the  case  of  such  an  indlvidu^  who  has 


(b)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "except  of  the  extent  permitted 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  servloee." 
before  "provide"  at  the  beginning  of  clause 

(1). 

(c)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

--    -        »i..     »4,»..   .«     by  Inserting  "except  to  the  extent  permitted 

''y—    .  ,  ..      ..  ^^M^'.    ,,H.„.-^4„o.i„ii-.,      <l*   '*■   P"^   approved   under   this   title   so     ^     ^^     Secretary  with  respect  to  services," 
(1)  deleting  "provide    and  Inserting  in  Ueu      p^^iaes) ,  such  term  need  not  Include  money     ^'^^        "provide"  at  the  begtonlng  of  clause 


tarials   but  such  provision  shall  not  be  re-  maintained  his  residence  in  such  State  dur- 

QUlred'  by  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  for  Ing  such  period  or  90  consecutive  days  in 

the  SDoroval  of  such  plan  under  this  title."  the  case  of  any  other  such  Individual, 
tne  approval  ui  a  oxi  i^  section  1405  of  such  Act  l«  amended 

i,„«nTvx  DAT.  or  TAB  HXARiNO  DKisioN  ^^^^^1^  ^t  the  «nd  thereof  the  following 

SBC.  407.  (a)  Section  2(a)(4)  U  amended  ^^^  sentence:    "At   the   option   of   a  Stat* 


thereof  "provide  (A) ",  and 

(2)  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following-. 
".  and  (B)  that  If  the  State  plan  Is  admin- 
istered In  each  of  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  by  a  local  agency  and  such  local 
agency  provides  a  hearing  at  which  evidence 
may  be  presented  prior  to  a  hearing  before 
the  State  agency,  such  local  agency  may  put 


payments  to  an  individual  who  has  been 
absent  from  such  State  for  a  period  in  exoeH 
of  ninety  consecutive  days  (regardlea*  of 
whether  he  has  maintained  his  residence 
In  such  State  during  such  period)  until  he 
has  been  present  in  such  State  for  thirty 
consecutive  days  In  the  case  of  such  an  In- 
dividual who  has  maintained  hla  realdenoe 
In  such  State  during  such  period  or  ninety 


into  effect   immediately   upon    Issuance   its     consecutive  days  In  the  oaae  of  any  other 

dedfllon  up<Mi  the  matter  considered  at  such     gjjgjj  individual." 

hearing".  (d)  Section  1605(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 


(1). 

(d)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "except  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  service*," 
before  "provide"  at  the  beginning  of  para- 
graph (1). 

PBOHIBITION    AGAINST    PARTICIPATIOM    HI    FOOD 

STAMP   OR   suKPLtre   coMtioomzs   proosam 

BT   PaaSON*  ELiaiBLX  TO  PAXTICIPATX   IN   KM- 

PLOTMzirr  OR  ASSxsTAircE  FRooaAica 

Sec.  411.   (a)    Effective  January  1, 1974,  seo- 


(b)  Section  1002(a)(4)    is  amended  by—     edbv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng     tlon  3(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  la 


(1)  deleting  "provide"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "provide  (A) ",  and 

(2)  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
(B)  that  If  the  State  plan  Is  administered 
In  each  of  the  political  siibdivlslone  of  the 
State  by  a  local  agency  and  such  local  agency 
provides  a  hearing  at  which  evidence  may  be 
presented  prior  to  a  hearing  before  the  State 
agency,  such  local  agency  may  put  Into  ef- 
teot  Immediately  upon  Isstmnce  its  decision 
upon  the  matter  considered  at  suoh  hear- 
ing". 

(c)  Section  1402(a)  (4)  la  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  "provide"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "provide  (A) ",  and 

(2)  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  (B)  that  If  the  State  plan  Is  adminis- 
tered In  each  of  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  by  a  local  agency  and  such  local 
agency  pyrovidee  a  hearing  at  which  evidence 
may  be  presented  prior  to  a  hearing  before 
the  State  agency,  such  local  agency  may  put 
Into  effect  immediately  upon  Issuance  its  de- 
cision upon  the  matter  considered  at  such 
hearing". 

(d)  Section  1602(a)  (4)  la  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  "provide"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "provide  (A)",  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  (B)  that  if  the  State  plan  Is  admin- 
istered in  each  of  the  political  subdivislona 
of  the  State  by  a  local  agency  and  such  local 
agency  provides  a  hearing  at  which  evidence 
may  be  presented  prior  to  a  hearing  before 
the  State  agency,  such  local  agency  may  put 
into  effect  immediately  ui>on  issuance  its 
decision  u{>on  the  matter  considered  at  such 
hearing". 

ABSENCE   mOM   STATE   FOR   MOKE   THAN   90   DAT* 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  therecrf  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "At 
the  option  of  a  State  (if  its  plan  approved 
under  this  title  so  provides) ,  such  term  need 


new  sentence:  "At  the  option  of  a  State  (If 
Its  plan  approved  under  this  title  so  pro- 
vides) ,  such  term  need  not  include  money 
payments  to  an  individual  who  has  been 
absent  from  such  State  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  ninety  consecutive  days  (regardlea*  ct 
whether  he  has  maintained  his  reddenoe  In 
such  State  diu-lng  such  period)  until  he 
has  been  present  In  such  State  for  thirty 
consecutive  days  in  the  caee  of  suoh  an  in- 
dividual who  has  maintained  hto  residence 
in  such  State  dxirlng  such  period  or  ninety 
consecutive  days  in  the  caee  of  any  other 
such   Individual." 

RENT    PAYMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    HOUSING    AOINCT 

Sxc.  409.  (a)  Section  6 (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section  554(a) 
of  this  Act)  la  further  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "such  term"  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "such  term  (1)",  and 

(2)  adding  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following: 
",  and  (11)  may  Include  rent  payments  made 
directly  to  a  pubUc  housing  agency  on  be- 
half of  a  recipient  or  a  group  or  groups  of 
recipients  of  assistance  under  suoh  plan". 

(b)  Section  1006  of  such  Act  (a*  amend- 
ed by  section  554(b)  of  thto  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "such  term"  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "such  term  (1) ",  and 

(2)  ffd'll^g  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following: 
",  and  (11)  may  include  rent  payments  made 
directly  to  a  public  housing  agency  on  be- 
half of  a  recipient  or  a  group  or  groups  of 
recipient*  of  aid  under  such  plan". 

(c)  Section  1406  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  554(c)  of  thto  Act)  to  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "such  term"  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "such  term  (1) ".  and 

(2)  adding  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following: 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  peraon  who  1* 
eligible  (or  upon  application  would  be  eligi- 
ble) to  receive  supplemental  security  in-  - 
come  benefits  vmder  title  XVI  of  such  Aot 
shaU  be  considered  to  be  a  member  of  a 
household  or  an  elderly  person  for  purposes 
of  thto  Act." 

(b)  Section  3(h)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(h)  The  term  'State  agency',  with  respect 
to  any  State,  means  the  agency  of  Stata 
government  which  to  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  purposes  of  carrying  out  thto  Act 
In  such  State." 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence. 

(d)  Clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  10(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tised  by  them  In  the  certifica- 
tion of  applicants  for  benefits  under  the 
federaUy  aided  public  aastotance  programs'* 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"preeorlbed  by  the  Secretary  in  the  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  thto  Act". 

(e)  Section  10(e)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(f)  Section  14  of  such  Act  to  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection   (e). 

(g)  Effective  January  I,  1974,  section  416 
of  the  Act  of  October  31,  1949.  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "No  person  who  to  eligible 
(or  upon  application  would  be  eligible)  to 
receive  supplemental  security  Income  under 
title  XVI  of  such  Act  ShaU  be  eligible  to  ■ 
participate  in  any  program  conducted  under. 
thto  section  (other  than  nonprofit  child 
feeding  piograms  or  programs  under  which 
commodities  are  dtotributed  on  an  emer- 
gency (H'  temporary  bc^sto  and  eltglblUty  for 
participation  therein  to  not  based  upon  the 
Income  or  resouroes  of  the  Individual  or 
famUy)." 

(h)  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  thto 
section,  the  amendments  made  by  thto  sec- 
tion ShaU  take  effect  on  January  1,  1978. 
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Araendment  numbered  5418:  That  tb« 
Hovu«  r«c«<l«  from  its  dl«*gre«ment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  568, 
and  agT9e  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
a«   follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  omit  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  to  title :  That  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
W.  O.  Mnaa, 

Al.  UlXlfAN, 

jAiiXB  A.  Btnuu, 
Mrs.  QairyTTHS, 
John  W   Btrnxs, 
Jackson  B.  Bxtts, 

H.  T.  SCHNXTBTLl, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RvasKLL  B.  LoNo, 
Clinton    P.    ANDKiaoN, 
Hkhman  Talmadgx, 
Waujicz  F.  Bznnxtt, 

CASL  CtTSTIS, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Bztlanatost  Statkkxnt  or  thz 

CoMMrrm  or  CoNrcRXNCx 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
1)  to  amend  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  to  In- 
crease benefits  and  Improve  eligibility  and 
computation  methods  under  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram, to  make  improvements  In  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  with  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments In  their  operating  efTectlveneas,  to 
replace  the  existing  Federal -State  public 
assistance  programs  with  a  Federal  program 
of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-Income  families  with  chil- 
dren with  Incentives  and  requirements  for 
employment  and  training  to  Improve  the 
c:apaclty  for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

mCEKASIS;   AUTOMATIC  AOJTTaTlCKKTS 


Amendment  No.  3:  The  House  bill  oon- 
talned  provisions  for  a  5-percent  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increase  effective  June  1872 
and  provisions  for  automatic  increases  In 
benefits  and  the  taxable  wage  base. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  these  pro- 
visions from  the  bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Public  Law  93-336  enacted  a  20-percent  so- 
cial security  benefit  increase  effective  Sep- 
tember 1972  and  provisions  substantially 
the  same  as  the  House  bill  relating  to  auto- 
matic Increases  in  benefits  and  the  taxable 
wage  base. 

The  House  recedes. 

SPBCIAI.     MOrlMTTK     PIA 

Amendment  Nos.  4-22 :  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided a  special  minimum  benefit  equal  to  95 
multiplied  by  a  worker's  number  of  years  of 
covered  employment  up  to  30  years,  or  $150 
a  month  ( (225  for  a  couple) . 

The  Senate  amendments  provided  a  special 
minimum  benefit  equal  to  910  miiltlplled  by 
a  worker's  number  of  years  of  covered  em- 
ployment In  excess  of  10  years,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  years  or  9200  a  month  (9300  for 
a  couple) . 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  a  special  minimum  benefit  equal 
to  98.50  multiplied  by  a  worker's  number  of 
years  of  covered  employment  in  excess  of  10 
years,  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  years  or  9170 
a  month  (9255  for  a  couple) . 

OVCBSASSD    WIDOWS'    AITD    WIDOWXaS'    BZN^riTS 

Amendment  Nos.  23-38:  The  House  bill 
Increased  benefits  for  widows  and  widowers 


who  have  attained  age  66  when  they  make 
application  to  100  percent  of  the  deceased 
spouse's  benefit. 

The  Senate  amendments  added  provisions 
to  permit  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  simplify  the  method  of  computing  these 
benefits  In  cases  In  which  certain  Iniorma- 
tlon  is  not  available  In  computerized  form. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

INCSKASX    IN    EAKNINOS    BASS 

Amendment  No.  38:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained provisions  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  earnings  for  benefit  oomputatlons  and  tax 
purposes  to  910,200  per  year  beginning  with 
1972. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  theee  pro- 
visions which  were  replaced  by  provisions  In 
Public  Law  92-836  Increasing  the  limitation 
to  910,800  for  1973  and  912,000  for  1874. 

The  House  recedes. 

DELATZD    RXnaXMENT    CEZDrr 

Amendment  Nos.  40-40:  The  House  bill 
provided  a  worker's  old-age  benefit  would  be 
Increased  by  I  percent  for  each  year  (1/12  of 
1  percent  for  each  month )  In  which  a  worker 
between  ages  66  and  72  does  not  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  retirement  test  because  of  his 
earnings.  The  House  provision  would  take 
account  of  months  after  1970  for  which  bene- 
fits were  not  paid  because  of  earnings. 

The  Senate  amendments  would  take  ac- 
count of  months  after  1939  for  which  bene- 
fits were  not  paid  because  of  earnings. 

Tlie  House  recedes  with  an  emfiendment 
which  would  make  this  provision  applicable 
only  to  months  of  earnings  after  1971. 

FSOVIBION8   KLIMnfATO   rkOM   TRX  BOTJSX  FT  T, 

Amendment  No.  64:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained the  following  three  sections: 

1.  Axlditional  Drop-Out  Years — Provided 
that  one  year  of  low  earnings  (In  addition 
to  the  5  years  provided  under  present  law) 
for  each  15  years  of  covered  work  would  be 
dropped  In  computing  benefits.  Applicable 
to  persons  who  re<kch  age  62  or  die  or  become 
disabled  after  1971. 

2.  Actuarial  Reditction  Not  Applicable  to 
Subsequent  Benefit — Provided  that  when  a 
person  applied  fcH-  a  subsequent  different 
benefit  (e.g.,  a  spouse's  benefit) ,  It  would  not 
be  reduced  because  the  person  had  earlier 
applied  for  a  benefit  (e.g.,  a  worker's  bene- 
fit) that  was  actuarially  reduced. 

3.  Combined  Earnings  for  WorMng  Cou- 
ples— Provided  that  a  married  couple  each 
of  whom  were  age  62  and  had  at  least  20 
years  of  covered  earnings  after  marriage 
could  have  their  earnings  combined  for  each 
year  up  to  the  maxlmvus  taxable  wage  base 
as  an  alternative  method  of  computing  bene- 
fits. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  these  pro- 
visions from  the  House  bill. 
The  Hotise  recedes. 

LIBAAUZATTON    Or    THX    EAKNINOS    TEST 

Amendment  Nos.  66-72 :  The  House  bill  In- 
creased the  annual  exempt  amount  under 
the  earnings  test  from  91680  to  92000  per  year 
with  proportionate  Increases  In  the  monthly 
meastire  of  retirement  and  provided  that  so- 
cial security  benefits  be  reduce  at  the  rate 
of  91  of  benefits  for  each  92  of  earnings  over 
that  amount. 

The  Senate  amendments  Increased  the  an- 
nual exempt  amount  to  93,000  with  propor- 
tionate Increases  In  the  monthly  measxire  of 
retirement  and  provided  that  social  security 
benefits  be  reduced  at  the  same  rate  as  In 
the  House  bill. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
Increasing  the  annual  exempt  amount  to 
92.100  with  proportionate  In  the  monthly 
measiire  and  providing  that  the  benefits  be 
reduced  as  In  the  House  bill. 

CHILD'S    BKNXrrrS    BASXO    ON     MOkE    THAN    ONI 

WAGE  Bxcoan 
Amendment  No.  96:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained provisions  which  permit  a  person  who 


Is  entitled  to  a  child's  benefit  on  the  wsm 
records  of  more  than  one  worker  to  obtlS 
the  child's  benefit  which  Is  highest  in 
amount. 

The  Senate  amendment  redrafted  these 
provisions  without  substantively  changing 
them  to  eliminate  technical  problems. 

The  House  recedes. 

CHILD'S    BXNErrrS    on     CRANDPAaSKTS' 
EASNINas 

Amendment  Noe.  lOO-lOl:  The  House  bill 
provided  for  benefits  to  grandchildren  not 
adopted  by  their  grandparents  If  their  par- 
ents have  died  and  If  other  conditions  arc 
met  (e.g.,  the  child  must  have  been  living 
with  the  grandparent  before  recusing  age  18 
and  before  the  grandparent  qualified  for 
benefits) . 

The  Senate  amendment  broadened  the 
provision  to  Include  a  chUd  whose  parents 
are  totally  disabled. 

The  House  recedes. 

SEDUCTION  or  WAlrlNO  PERIOD  FOt 
DISABILITT  BENXriTS 

Amendment  Nos.  116-127:  The  House  bill 
reduced  the  waiting  period  for  disability 
benefits  from  6  months  to  5  months. 

The  Senate  amendments  reduced  the  wait- 
ing period  to  4  months. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

DISABILITT  BXNErrrs  rOB  THX  BLIND 

Amendment  No.  128:  The  House  bill  eltaU- 
nated  the  special  disability  work  requirement 
(20  out  of  40  quarters)  for  blind  persons. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  pay- 
ing disability  Insurance  benefits  for  blind 
people  who  have  at  least  6  quarters  of  social 
security  coverage.  The  benefits  would  be  paid 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  an  Individual's 
earnings  both  before  and  after  age  65  or  his 
ability  to  work.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
excluded  blind  persons  from  the  require- 
ments of  present  law  that  disability  bene- 
fits be  suspended  for  any  months  during 
which  a  beneficiary  refuses  without  good 
cause  to  accept  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

OPTIONAL  DXTEXICLNATION  Or  SKIT- 
EICFLOTMXNT  EAKNINOS 

Amendment  Nos.  139-148:  The  House  bill 
provided  that  a  person  oould  use  a  new  op- 
tional method  of  determining  his  self-em- 
ployment earnings  if  his  net  earnings  (farm 
and  nonfarm)  are  91,600  or  more. 

The  Senate  amendments  provided  that  a 
person  oould  use  vhe  new  optional  method 
If  his  nonfarm  net  earnings  are  91600  or 
more. 

The  House  recedes. 

PENALTIES  POR  FURNISHIKO  PALSX 
INrOKMATION 

Amendment  Nos.  162-166:  The  House  bill 
established  criminal  penalties  for  a  person 
who  fumlshee  false  Information  In  applying 
for  a  social  security  number  with  Intent  to 
deceive  as  to  his  true  identity. 

The  Senate  amendments  added  further 
provlalona  to  establish  criminal  penalties  for 
obtaining  benefits  under  any  Federal  pro- 
gram to  which  a  person  Is  not  entitled  by 
willfully  using  a  social  security  number  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  false  Information  or 
by  representing  a  number  to  be  that  of  a 
person  to  whom  It  was  not  Issued. 

The  House  recedes. 

GUARANTEE  OF  NO  DECREASE  IN  FAMILY  BENXFrTS 

Amendment  No.  167:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained provisions  to  guarantee  that  the  ben- 
efits of  a  family  would  not  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  a  social  security  benefit  increase. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  these  pro- 
visions which  were  Included  in  Public  Law 
92-336. 

The  House  recedes. 

CHANGES  IN  TAX  SCHEDULES 

Amendment  Noe.  177-207:  The  House  bill 
contained  changes  In  the  social  security  tax 
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,-Keduie  necessary  to  finance  the  social  »e- 
!StWsy»tem  as  modified  by  the  House  bUl. 
"^  Semite  amendments  changed  theee 
nrort^lons  to  finance  the  social  security  sy.- 
PJ^M  Rifled  by  the  Senate  bill. 
*%ie  House  recedes  with  an  amandmwvt 
nrovWmg  a  new  schedule  of  taxes  to  finance 
S^  sy^m  as  modified  by  the  Conference 
agreement.  

4U,0CATI0«    TO    DISABILITT     INSUKANCE     T«U8T 

rtTND 
Amendment  No.  208:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained provisions  changing  the  allocation  of 
ind^  security  revenues  to  the  disability  In- 
!urance  trust  fund  at  the  rates  necessary  to 
iSince  dlsabUlty  benefits  as  modified  by  the 

^1^  Senate  amendment  changed  the  aUo- 
catlon  rates  to  finance  disability  benefiU  as 
Rifled  by  Public  Law  92-336  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  Conference  report  modifies  the  realo- 
catlon  ratee  to  finance  the  dlsabUlty  Insur- 
ance  program  as  modified  by  the  Conference 
agreement. 

ISSUANCE    or    SOCIAL    8ECURITT    ACCOUNT 
NUMBSKS 

Amendment  No.  209:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  blU  a  new  provision 
which  provides  instructions  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  the 
method  of  issuing  social  security  account 
numbers.  Under  the  amendment,  numbers 
in  the  future  generally  wUl  be  issued  when 
a  person  enters  the  first  grade;  In  the  case 
of  a  non-cltlzen,  at  the  time  he  enters  this 
country  if  at  that  thne  he  may  legaUy  work; 
If  he  may  not  legaUy  work  at  the  time  he 
enters  the  country,  the  number  would  be 
Issued  when  his  employment  status  changee. 
In  addition,  numbers  woiUd  be  Issued  to 
people  who  do  not  have  them  when  they 
apply  for  benefits  under  any  Federal  pro- 

The  conference  report  retains  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  blU  relating  to  non-cltl- 
zens  and  to  people  who  apply  for  Federal 
benefits  but  deletes  the  provision  that  social 
security  swcount  numbers  be  Issued  manda- 
torily when  a  person  enters  the  first  grade 
and  substitutes  a  provision  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  Issue  numbers  to  persons  at 
such  time.  The  managers  urge  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  utilize  this  authority  to  the 
fullest  practical  extent  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  by  January  1,  1975,  concerning  the 
feaslbUlty  of  establishing  a  system  requiring 
the  issuance  of  social  security  account  num- 
bers to  persons  entering  first  grade  or  earlier. 

SISTERS    AND    BROTHERS    INSURANCE    BENEFli'S 

Amendment  No.  210:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  provision  to 
provide  benefits  to  dependent  sisters  who 
have  attained  age  62  and  to  dependent  sis- 
ters and  brothers  who  were  disabled  before 
age  22. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


REFUND  or  SOCIAL  SECURITT  TAXES  TO   MEMBERS 
or   CERTAIN   BXLIGIOUa   GROrrPS 

Amendment  No.  211:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  provision  to 
provide  members  of  certain  religious  sects 
that  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  insur- 
ance a  refund  of  their  social  security  em- 
ployee contributions. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

PATMENTS    BT    EMPLOTER    TO    DISABLED    FORMER 
EMPLOTKE 

Amendment  No.  212:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  provision 
which  wotiM  provide  that  payments  made  by 
an  employer  to  a  former  disabled  employee 
will  not  be  counted  for  social  security  bene- 
fit or  tax  purposes  \t  the  payment  Is  made 
after  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  former 
employee  became  entitled  to  social  security 
disability  insurance  benefits. 

The  House  recedes. 


LUMP-SUM    DKATH    PATMEJJT    TO    COVER    MEMO- 
RIAL BXRTICXS 

Amendment  No.  213:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  blU  a  new  provision 
which  would  apply  retroactively  to  1860  the 
provisions  of  PubUc  Law  92-223.  That  law 
authorized  the  payment  of  the  lump-sum 
death  payment  as  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  memorial  services 
for  people  whose  bodies  are  not  available  for 
burial  provided  that  the  death  occurred  after 
1970. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

UNDERPATMENTS 

Amendment  No.  214:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  provision 
which  provides  that  If  there  are  no  surviving 
children,  spouses  or  parents  and  no  legal 
representative  of  the  estate,  cash  benefits 
due  a  deceased  beneficiary  could  be  paid  to 
any  other  relative  determined  by  regulation 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

DISREGARD  OP  INCOME  FROM  THE  SALE  Or 
CERTAIN  ARTISTIC  ITEMS  POR  EARNINGS  TEST 
PURPOSES 

Amendment  No.  215:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  Hoviae  blU  a  new  provision 
which  would  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 
Income,  for  retirement  test  purposes,  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  certain  literary 
or  artistic  Items  which  were  created  before 
age  66. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TERMINATION     or     REGISTRAR     COVERAGE     IN 
LOUISIANA 

Amendment  No.  216:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  pro- 
vision which  would  permit  voter  regis- 
trars in  Louisiana,  and  their  employees,  to 
terminate  their  social  security  coverage 
without  affecting  the  coverage  of  other  State 
and  local  employees  In  the  States  as  a  group. 
The  registrars  and  their  employees  would 
have  to  decide  to  terminate  coverage  by  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  and  the  tennlnaUon  would 
be  effective  after  December,  1876. 

The  House  recedes. 

COMPUTATION    Or    MINISTBa'S    INCOME    OUTSIDE 
UNTnCD  STATES 

Amendment  No.  217:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  provision 
which  would  provide  that  all  American  cler- 
gymen serving  foreign  congregations  out- 
side the  U.S.  would  compute  their  self-em- 
ployment income  for  social  security  pur- 
poeee  without  regard  to  the  $20,000  exclxislon 
of  Income  earned  abroad. 

The  House  recedes. 

MODinCATION  or  STATE  AORXEMENTS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CXRTAIX  STUDENTS  AND  PART-TIME 
EMPLOTKES 

Amendment  No.  218:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  Bouse  bill  a  new  provision 
which  would  permit  the  States  to  modify 
their  social  security  coverage  agreements  for 
State  and  local  employees  so  as  to  renaove 
from  coverage  services  of  students  employed 
by  the  public  school  or  college  they  are  at- 
tending, and  the  services  of  part-time  em- 
ployees. 

The  House  recedes. 


BENEFITS  FOB  CERTAIN  WORLD  WAR  n  INTERNEES 

Amendment  No.  219:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bUl  a  new  provi- 
sion which  would  provide  non -contributory 
social  security  credits  for  VB.  citizens  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  were  Interned  by  the 
UB.  Qovemment  during  World  War  n.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  the  wage  credits  an  indi- 
vidual must  have  been  age  18  or  older  at  the 
time  he  was  interned  and  the  credits  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  then  prevail- 
ing minimum  wage  or  the  individual's  prior 
earnings,  whichever  is  larger. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical 
amendment. 


MOOinCATION  or  ACRXXMZHT  WITH  WEST  VIR- 
OINIA  TO  COVER  rERTtlW  POLICEMEN  AND 
FTBEMEK 

Amendment  No.  220:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  provi- 
sion which  would  pennit  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  to  modify  Its  social  security  cover- 
age agreement  to  provide  retroactive  and 
prospective  coverage  for  certain  policemen 
and  firemen  who  erroneously  thought  they 
were  covered  under  social  aecuzlty  and  have 
paid  social  security  taxes. 

Tb»  House  recedes. 

TERMINATION    Or   COVERAGE    r0«    POLiCBMXM    OB 
FIREMEN 

Amendment  No.  221:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  blU  a  new  provi- 
sion which  would  permit  the  Stales  to  mod- 
ify their  social  security  coverage  agreemenu 
so  as  to  terminate  the  coverage  of  ix)llcemen 
and  firemen  without  affecting  the  coverage 
of  other  members  of  the  same  coverage 
group.  In  addition,  it  would  permit  the  mod- 
ification of  coverage  agreemenu  which  were 
terminated  to  exclude  policemen  and  fire- 
men so  as  to  reinstate  the  coverage  of  other 
employees. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TWXNTT- PERCENT    INCREASE    PERrCCnNG 
AMENDMENTS 

Amendment  No.  222:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  certain  tseb- 
nlcal  amendments  relating  to  the  20-percent 
benefit  Increase  enacted  by  Public  Law  92- 
336. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 
KEDUCTTOM  IN  AOB  or  ZLioiBnxrT  ros  Acro- 

ARIALLT  REDUCED  BENEFTTS 

Amendment  No.  223:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  provi- 
sion \rtilch  would  permit  the  payment  of 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  for  workers  at 
age  60. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AGE    8  8    COMPUTATION    POINT    FOR    WIDOWS 

Amendment  No.  224:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  provi- 
sion which  would  permit  the  payment  of 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  to  wldowa  at  age 
56. 

"nie  Senate  recedes. 

STUDT    or  EARNINGS   TEST 

Amendment  No.  226:  The  Senste  amend- 
ment added  to  the  Houae  bill  a  new  provi- 
sion vrtilch  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  feaslbUlty  of  elim- 
inating or  extensively  revising  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  teet. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

ELIMINATION  or  DURATION-Or-RELATIONSHir 
REQUIREMENTS 

Amendment  No.  226:  The  Senate  amend* 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  prorl- 
slon  amending  the  provision  of  present  law 
which  reduces  from  9  months  to  3  months 
the  duratlon-of-relatlonshlp  requirement 
when  death  is  accidental  or  in  line  of  duty 
In  the  Armed  Forces  so  that  there  wovild  be 
no  duratlon-of-relatlonshlp  requirement  in 
such  cases  If  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  deceased  would  have  lived  for  at  least  8 
months. 

The  House  recedes. 


COVXRAOE  POR   DISABILrrr   BBNEnriARTEB   UNDER 
MEDICASS 

Amendment  Noe.  228-264:  The  House  bill 
extended  medicare  coverage  to  Individuals 
who  had  been  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  disability  effective  with 
July  1,  1878.  The  medicare  coverage  ended 
with  the  noonth  in  which  the  disability 
ceases. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  bill  to  extend  medicare  to  wonaen  age 
60  or  older,  entitled  to  mother's  benefits 
who,  for  24  months  prior  to  the  first  month 
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tb07  would  be  entitled  to  medicare,  mat  all 
requirements  for  dlubaity  benefits,  except 
for  tbe  sctu&I  filing  of  a  dlaabUlty  dslm. 
The  smendmenta  slao  modified  the  House 
bin  to  continue  medlc&re  coverage  through 
tbe  month  following  the  month  In  which 
notice  of  termination  of  disability  benefits 
Is  mailed,  rather  than  the  month  In  which 
tbe  disability  ceases,  as  in  the  House  bUI. 
The  House  recedee. 


HOSrTTAI.  TSSTJUAltC*  SSN BFl I'S  rOB   UMINSUKD 

□foirmuALs  NOT  OTHXBwias  xlioiblb 
Amendment  Noa.  365-271:  The  Houae  bUI 
permitted  individuals  who  are  uninsured  for 
Part  A  medicare  benefits  to  enroll  for  thoee 
benefits  by  paying  a  premium  of  $31  par 
month,  rising  as  hospital  costs  rise. 

Tbe  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  bill  n )  to  make  this  provision  effec- 
tive July  1,  1973,  Instead  of  January  1, 
1973:  (3)  to  change  Part  A  premium  amount 
from  t31  to  tS3  a  month:  and  (3)  to  add 
a  requirement  that  persona  electing  to  en- 
roll In  Part  A  must  also  enroll  for  Part  B. 
Termination  of  enroUoient  In  Part  B  wo\ild 
automatically  result  In  termination  of  cov- 
erage under  Part  A  as  well. 
Tbe  House  recedes. 

cttAnea  or  surPLZiczirrAaT  mzokai, 

rNStntANCX    DKST7CTIBI.E 

Amendment  No.  293:  The  Houae  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  Increasing  the  Part  B 
annual  deductible  from  CSO  to  MO. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
cxcauAsx    ts    LDxrncs    kisksvx    dats    Aits 

CRAXOC     IN     HOaiTTAI.     HfSTTUANCX     COnTSUm- 

aircx  AJcoTTifT  xnntKB  mmcASE 

Amendment  No.  394:  Tbe  House  bill  In- 
creased the  number  of  lifetime  hospital  re- 
serve days  from  60  to  I30  and  added  coinsur- 
ance equal  to  V^  of  the  Inpatient  deduct- 
ible for  each  day  beginning  with  the  31st 
day  through  the  60th  day  of  hospitalization. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  tbe  House 
provisions  and  instead  reduced  the  amount 
of  coinsurance  for  each  lifetime  reserve  day 
from  the  present  >4  to  14  of  the  current  In- 
patient hospital  deductible:  effective  after 
December  31,  1973. 

The  conference  agreement  would  eliminate 
tbe  Houae  provisions  and  the  Senate  provi- 
sions with  the  result  that  no  change  would 
be  made  In  present  law. 
AUTOMATIC  xmoLijiflcirr  roa  suPTLZMXirrAaT 

aCXDICAI.    tMSTTKANCX 

Amendment  Nos.  395-398:  The  Hotiae  bill 
provided  that  people  reaching  age  65  wo\ild 
be  automatically  enrolled  under  Part  B  un- 
less they  chose  not  to  so  enroll. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  the  pro- 
vision by  excluding  from  Its  application  those 
eligible  Americans  living  outside  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  House  recedes. 

CHAJfCES    I^     MrOICAU)     MATCHING    PXHCXNTACX 
IN  CXXTAIN  CASES 

Amendment  Noa.  296-307:  Section  307  of 
the  Hovise  bill  provided  that  there  would  be: 

( 1 )  an  Increase  of  35  percent  ( up  to  a 
maximum  of'  95  percent)  in  the  Federal 
medicaid  matching  percentage  to  States  un- 
der contract  with  HMO's  or  other  compre- 
hensive health  facilities: 

(3)  a  decrease  In  the  Federal  medical  as- 
sistance percentage  by  one-third  after  the 
first  60  days  of  care  In  a  general  or  TB  hos- 
pital: 

(3)  a  reduction  In  the  Federal  percentage 
by  one-third  after  the  first  60  days  of  care 
In  a  skilled  nursing  home  unless  the  State 
establlahee  that  it  has  an  effective  utilization 
review  program: 

(4)  a  decrease  In  Federal  matching  by 
one-thtrd  after  90  days  of  care  in  a  mental 
hospital  and  provision  for  no  Federal  match- 
ing after  375  additional  days  of  such  care  dur- 


ing an  Individual's  lifetime  except  that  the 
90-day  period  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  if  the  State  shows  that  tbe 
patient  will  benefit  therapeutically  from 
such  an  additional  period  of  hospitalization; 
and 

(S)  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  compute 
a  reasonable  cost  differential  for  reimburse- 
ment between  skilled  nursing  homes  and  in- 
termediate care  facilities. 

The  Senate  amendments  provided : 

Item  ( 1 )  the  Increaae  In  Federal  matching 
for  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  and 
comprehensive  health  faclUtles  Is  elimi- 
nated; Items  (3) .  and  (4)  would  not  apply 
where  a  State  makes  a  satisfactory  showing 
to  the  Secretary  that  it  has  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  control  over  the  utilization  of  hos- 
pital and  mental  hoepital  care  and  conducts 
the  independent  professional  audit  of  pa- 
tients as  required  under  present  law.  In  ad- 
dition, intermediate  care  facilities  would  be 
brought  under  this  provision. 

Item  (5)   was  retained  unchanged. 

The  Houae  recedes. 

COST  SHARING  TrNDEK   MXDICAID 

Amendment  Nos.  308-313:  The  House  bill 
required  States  which  cover  the  medically 
Indigent  to  impose  premium  charges  on  the 
medically  indigent.  The  premium  would  be 
graduated  by  income  In  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In 
addition.  States  could  at  their  option  require 
payment  by  the  medically  Indigent  of  deduc- 
tibles and  copayment  amounts  which  would 
not  have  to  vary  by  level  of  Income.  Finally, 
with  respect  to  cash  assistance  recipients, 
nominal  deductible  and  copayment  require- 
ments, while  prohibited  for  the  six  manda- 
tory services,  would  be  permitted  with  respect 
to  optional  medicaid  services. 

The  Senate  amendments  would,  as  the 
House  bill,  require  the  States  to  imp>o8e  in- 
come-related premium  charges  on  the  medi- 
cally Indigent.  However,  non-lncome-related 
deductibles  and  copayments  could  be  Im- 
IX3aed  on  the  medically  Indigent  only  for  pa- 
tient-initiated services  and  no  deductibles 
or  cost  sharing  devices  cotild  be  Impoeed  on 
cash  assistance  recipients. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
restoring  the  House  bUl  provision  except 
that  any  deductibles  and  copayments  which 
would  be  applied  to  tbe  medically  indigent 
must  be  uMnlnal. 

KHDXCAm   NOTCH    PBOVTSZOira 

Amendment  No.  314:  The  House  bUI  pro- 
vided that  States  without  a  medically  Indi- 
gent program  would  be  required  to  provide 
AFDC  families  with  a  deductible  equal  to 
one-third  <rf  all  earnings  over  9730  a  year. 
The  deductible  amount  is  Identical  to  the 
amount  of  earnings  which  famlllee  under  the 
Family  Aaalstance  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  are  sOlowed  to  retain  as  an  incentive  to 
WDi*.  In  those  States  with  programs  for  the 
medically  indigent,  a  family  assistance  recip- 
ient would  not  have  to  pay  the  deductible 
untn  his  retained  earnings  exceeded  the  dif- 
ference between  a  State's  caah  assistance 
level  and  its  medically  Indigent  level.  At  this 
point,  however,  his  medicaid  deductible 
would  increase  dollar  for  dollar  with  his  re- 
tained earnings.  The  Houae  bill  would  also 
not  have  required  States  to  cover  adult  as- 
sistance recipients  who  are  made  newly 
eligible  by  the  adult  assistance  provisions 
In  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  the  Hoxiae 
bill  by  retaining  this  latter  provision  but 
the  other  House  provisions  would  be  dropped 
and  the  following  changes  substituted : 

( 1 )  When  a  welfare  family  loses  eligibility 
for  any  cash  assistance  because  of  increases 
In  earnings,  medicaid  eligibility  would  be 
continued  for  a  period  of  12  months  after 
cash  assistanee  is  stopped. 

(2)  After  the  12-month  period  such  a  fam- 
ily could  continue  medicaid  protection  by 


paying  a  pramlum  equal  to  20  percent  or 
family  Income  In  excess  of  $3,400  a  year 
The  Feder^  government  would  cover  any 
costs  which  were  not  paid  for  by  the  pre- 
mituns  collected. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  would  1 )  continue  medicaid  for  four 
months,  ratbe-  than  12  months,  after  cash 
assistance  is  stopped,  and  (2)  eliminate  the 
Senate  provision  which  permits  medicaid  til. 
glbllity  to  continue  beyond  12  months  on 
an  optional  basis. 

MKDICARK    SXaVICXS    OtTTSmB    THX 
UNITKU    STATBS 

Amendment  Nos.  333-334:  The  House  blU 
provided,  for  payment  of  medicare  benefits 
for  Inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
outside  the  United  States  If  the  beneficiary 
is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  hoepital  is  closer  to,  or  substantially 
more  accessible  from  his  residence,  than  the 
nearest  hospital  In  the  United  States  which 
Is  suitable  and  available  for  his  treatment. 
For  such  beneficiaries,  benefits  would  be  pay- 
able without  regard  to  whether  an  emer- 
gency existed  or  where  the  illness  or  accident 
occurred.  Only  patient  services  furnished  by 
a  hospital  which  has  been  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals or  by  a  hospital-approval  program 
having  eesentially  comparable  standards 
would  be  covered. 

The  House  bUl  alao  provided  tat  coverage 
under  the  medical  Insurance  program  of 
medically  necessary  physicians'  services  and 
ambulance  services  furnished  in  conjunction 
with  covered  foreign  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
loes. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  all  of  tbe 
House  provisions  but  added  a  new  provision 
which  would  cover  emergency  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  in  Canada  to  U.S.  residents 
traveling  without  unreasonable  delay  by  the 
most  direct  route  between  Alaska  and  an- 
other State. 

The  House  recedes. 

OPTOMXTKISTS'     SKRVICKS     UNDKS     MXDICAID 

Amendment  No.  335:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  provision  to  the  House  blU 
under  which  a  State  which  once  covered  op- 
tometrists' services  under  its  medicaid  pro- 
gram and  now  specifically  covers  eye  care 
provided  by  physicians  which  an  optometrist 
Is  authorized  to  provide  must  cover  such 
services  whether  rendered  by  a  physician  or 
an  optometrist. 

The  House  recedes. 

WAIVBB    OF    MEDICARE    BXNXFICIART    UABIUTT 
IN    CERTAIN    CASES 

Amendment  No.  326:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  provision  to  the  House 
bill  under  which  an  overpayment  under  med- 
icare could  be  waived  in  certain  circum- 
stances where  a  medicare  claim  was  disallow- 
ed. The  liability  for  the  overpayment  would 
shift  to  the  provider  of  the  health  care  where 
it  did  not  exercise  due  care  In  avoiding  over- 
payment and  the  beneficiary  exercised  due 
care,  the  government  would  assume  the  lia- 
bility. The  provision  is  effective  for  claims  for 
services  furnished  after  June  30,  1971. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  effective  date  to  apply  to  claims 
for  services  provided  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

MXOICASX     COVERAOX     POR    CERTAIN    INDIVIDtTAI.S 
AGX    60-64 

Amendment  No.  327:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  provision  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  permit  people  age  60  to  64  who 
are  the  spouses  of  medicare  beneficiaries,  or 
who  are  themselves  eligible  for  cash  social 
security  benefits,  to  enroll  under  both  Parts 
A  and  B  of  medicare  at  cost. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

DRUGS  UNDBX  MXDICABS 

Amendment  No.  328:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  216  to  the  House 
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hMi  amending  Part  A  of  medicare  to  oovm 
Svs  costs  of  certain  specified  drugs,  pur- 
!h«ed  on  an  outpatient  basis,  which  an 
~Z(^t-y  In  the  treatment  of  the  most  com- 
^^ippllng  or  life-threatening  chronic 
^eue  conditions  of  the  aged.  Beneficiaries 
TOUld  be  liable  for  $1.00  of  the  cost  of  each 
n— Bcrlption  of  a  drug  Included  In  the  rea- 
i^able  cost  range  plus  any  cost  in  excess  of 
the  top  of  the  reaionable  coat  range. 

Under  the  provision,  the  drugs  covered 
an  those  within  specified  therapeutic  cate- 
gories which  are  necessary  In  the  treatment 
of  the  foUowlng  condltlona: 

Diabetes;  high  blood  pressure;  chronic 
cardiovascular  disease;  chronic  respiratory 
(UMoae:  chronic  kidney  disease;  arthritis 
and  rheumatism:  gout;  tuberculoaU;  glau- 
coma; thyroid  dlaaase;  cancer;  epilepsy; 
parkinsonism;  myasthenia  gravis. 

The  amendment  would  exclude  drugs  not 
requiring  a  physician's  prescription  (ex- 
cept for  insulin),  dnigs  such  as  antibi- 
otics which  are  generaUy  used  for  a  short 
period  of  time  and  drugs  such  as  tranqull- 
inrs  and  sedatives  which  may  be  used  not 
only  by  beneficiaries  suffering  from  serious 
chronic  Illnesses,  but  also  by  many  other 
persons  as  well. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  assiuw  that 
funds  are  being  targeted  toward  the  most 
necessary  drug  entitles  within  each  covered 
therapeutic  category,  through  establishment 
of  a   Medicare   Formulary. 

The  Formulary  would  be  complied  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  five  members,  a 
majority  of  whom  would  be  physicians. 
Members  would  Include  the  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs  and  four  Individuals  of  rec- 
ognized professional  standing  and  distinction 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacology  or 
pharmacy  who  are  not  otherwise  employed 
by  the  Federal  Ckjvernment  and  who  do  not 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  financial  Interest 
In  the  economic  aspects  of  the  committee's 
decisions. 

The  Formulary  Committee's  primary  re- 
sponsibility would  be  to  compile  a  Medicare 
Formulary  which  would  contain  a  listing  of 
the  drug  entitles  within  the  therapeutic  cate- 
gories covered  by  the  program  which,  based 
upon  Its  professional  Judgment,  the  com- 
mittee finds  necessary  for  proper  patient 
care. 

Participating  pharmacies  would  file  either 
their  usual  and  customary  nmrkups  or  pro- 
fessional fee  schedTiles  as  of  June  1,  1972, 
which  would  then  be  applied  to  the  esti- 
mated acquisition  cost  (U8\ially  average 
wholesale  price)  of  the  drug  product.  The 
usual  and  customary  chEirge,  including 
mark-up  or  professional  fee,  for  purposes  of 
program  payments  and  allowances,  could 
not  exceed  the  75th  percentile  of  charges  by 
comparable  vendors  in  an  area. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

COVERAGES   OF   E7EGLAS8BS,    HSARINO   AmS,   DEN- 
TURBS,    AND    PODIATBT    UNOXB    MXOICAXS 

Amendment  No.  329:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  Include  under  Part  B  of  Medi- 
care the  costs  of  eyeglasses,  dentures,  hearing 
aids,  and  pediatric  services  to  members  of 
families  with  annual  Incomes  of  $5000  or  less 
and  to  individuals  with  annual  incomes  of 
less  than  $3000. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

IN«>ECTOa    aSNERAL    FOR    HXALTH 
AOMUnSXaATIOM 

Amendment  No.  330:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
creating  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  for 
Health  Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Inspector  General  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  woiild  report  to  the  Secretary,  and 
would  be  responsible  for  reviewing  and  au- 
diting the  Social  Security  health  programs 
on  a  continuing  and  comprehensive  basis  to 
determine  their  efllclency,  economy  and  oon- 


sonanoe  with  the  Statute  and  Congressional 
Intent. 

The  Inspector  General  would  have  axiithar- 
Ity  to  suspend  (upon  at  leeat  30  days'  notice 
to  the  Secretary)  any  regulation,  practice,  or 
procedure  amployed  in  the  administration  of 
any  of  the  health  oare  programs  If  he  de- 
terminaa  (as  a  result  of  any  study,  Investi- 
gation, review,  or  audit)  that  the  suspen- 
sion will  promote  ^Idency  and  eoonomy  in 
the  admlnlatratlon  of  the  program,  or  that 
the  regulation,  practice,  or  procedure  in- 
volved is  contrary  to  or  does  not  carry  out 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law.  Any  suspension  would  remain 
la  effect  until  an  order  of  reinstatement  waa 
laaued  by  the  Inspector  General  exc^H  that 
the  Secretary  might,  at  any  time  prior  to  or 
after  any  such  suspension  by  the  Inspector 
General,  issue  an  order  revoking  the  suspen- 
sion. 

When  the  Inapeotor  General  issued  any  or- 
der of  suspension  or  reinstatement,  be  would 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  R^weeentatlvee,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and,  in 
the  case  of  an  order  relating  to  a  9tate  medi- 
caid plan,  the  Govwnor  or  other  chief  exec- 
utive ofllcar  of  the  State,  of  the  order,  and 
submit  to  them  information  explaining  the 
reasons  for  suspension  or  lifting  at  suspen- 
sion. Where  the  Secretary  terminates  an  or- 
der of  suspension  issued  by  tbe  Inspector 
General,  he  Is  required  also  to  submit  an 
explanation  of  bis  reasons  to  the  two  com- 
mittees. 

The  Inspector  General  could  submit  to  ttie 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
such  reports  relating  to  his  activities  as  he 
deemed  appropriate  He  would,  upon  requei* 
of  either  committee  for  Information,  study, 
or  Investigation  relating  to.  or  within  his 
responsibilities,  cause  such  lnforma*lon  to  be 
furnished  and  such  study  or  Investigation  to 
be  undertaken. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

LXMITATION      ON      FEDERAL      PARTICIPATION     TOt 
DISAPPROVED  CAPITAI,  EXPKNDnTTRES 

Amendment  Nos.  332-334:  The  Houae  bill 
precluded  Medicare  and  Medicaid  payments 
toward  the  capital  costs  of  health  facilities 
disapproved  by  health  facUltlea  planning 
agencies. 

fhe  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  bill  by  making  the  provision  inappli- 
cable to  construction  toward  which  prelimi- 
nary expenditures  of  $100,000  or  more  bad 
been  made  in  the  3-year  period  ending  De- 
cember 17,  1970. 

The  House  recedes. 

DEMONSTRATIONS,     EXPERIMENTS.     AND     REPORTS 
ON    VARIOUS    SUBJ)BCT8 

Amendment  Nos.  335-360:  The  House  bill 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  required  to 
develop  experiments  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  test  various  methods  of 
making  payment  to  providers  of  services  on  a 
prospective  basis  under  the  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  maternal  and  chUd  healtti  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senate  amendments  added  a  provision 
requiring  submission  of  information  on  sut^ 
projects  in  advance  to  Finance  Committee 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  spe- 
cificaOly  permit  experimentation  with  reim- 
bursement to  ambulatory  surgical  centers. 

The  House  recedes. 

Peer  Review — The  Hoxise  bill  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  experiment  with  areawlde 
or  community-wide  peer  review,  utlUzatton 
review  and  medical  review  mechanisms. 

The  Senate  bill  removed  this  provision. 

The  House  recedes.  (See  Amendment  Wo. 
476  for  related  provision.) 

Extended  Care:  Under  the  House  bill,  the 


Secretary  la  to  experiment  with  ellmlnaT.lng 
or  reducing  the  present  3-day  prior  hospital- 
ization requirement  for  eUglbUlty  to  extended 
care  benefits. 

The  Senate  amendments  made  this  pro- 
vision more  specific. 

The  Botise  recedes. 

Intermediate  Care  and  Homemaker  Serv- 
ices — The  Senate  amendments  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  experiment  with  the  use 
of  institutional  and  homemaker  services  as 
alternatives  to  more  costly,  covered  post- 
hoepital  services.  Authority  would  Include: 
(a)  substituting  Intermediate  Care  Facility 
care  days  for  Extended  Care  Facility  care 
days,  and  (b)  covering  homemaker  services 
for  up  to  3  weeks. 

The  House  recedes. 

Phftioiane"  Asgistantt  Under  Medicare — 
The  Senate  amendments  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary to  engage  in  experiments  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  determine  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  equitable  method  of  paying 
for  the  services  of  physicians'  assistants  un- 
der medicare. 

The  House  recedes. 

Misixttauecms  experiment* — ^The  Senate 
amendments  authorized  experiments  to  pro- 
vide day-care  services  to  persons  entitled  to 
Part  B  of  medicare  and  medicaid,  to  subsi- 
dize families  who  care  for  aged  dependents 
who  would  otherwise  be  liuBtitutlonaliaed,  to 
determine  whether  payments  for  psychologi- 
cal and  psychiatric  care  provided  residents 
of  skilled  nursing  facilities  and  ICF's  under 
medicaid  are  adequate,  and  to  develop  meth- 
ods to  Improve  the  rehabilitation  of  long- 
term  patients  and  appropriate  alternatives 
to  long-term  institutional   care. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  would  strike  all  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment except  the  provision  for  experiments 
with  day  care. 

The  Elenate  amendments  added  a  provision 
to  the  House  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  study  whether  the  services  of  clinical 
psychologists  may  be  made  more  generally 
available  under  medicare  and  medicaid. 

The  House  recedes. 

LIMITATION     ON     OOWtB     XTimtM     MEUCARS 

Amendment  Nos.  351-387:  The  House  bill 
provided  that  provider  costs  which  w«re 
found  to  be  excessive  would  not  be  relm- 
t)ur8ed  under  medicare  and  that  beneflciarlM 
could  be  charged  for  such  expenses. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  tht 
House  provisions  to  authorize  disallowance 
of  provider  costs  which  are  "substantially" 
In  excess,  rather  than,  as  under  the  House 
bill,  simply  "in  excess  or",  or  more  expen- 
sive than  the  Items  or  services  determined 
to  be  necessary  in  the  efficient  delivery  of 
needed  health  services;  and  modified  the 
House  provision  authorizing  the  collection 
of  costs  in  excess  of  medicare  ceilings  from 
beneflclartes    by    excluding    emergncy    care 

The  House  recedes  with  the  ii.mon/imjin» 
striking  out  the  provision  Inserting  the  word 
"substantially". 

RXA80NABI.E     CHARGES     FOR     MXDICAL     0CPPLXSa 
AND    KQUXPMZNT 

Amendment  Nos.  368-304:  The  Houae  bin 
provided  that  the  reimbursement  amounts 
for  medical  servlceB,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment cannot  generally  'exceed  the  lowest 
charge  levels  at  which  such  aervicee.  sup- 
plies and  equipment  are  widely  available 
in  a  locality." 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
Houae  bill  by  changing  theee  words  to  "ex- 
ceed tbe  lower  charge  levels  at  which  suoh 
services,  supplies  and  equipment  are  widely 
and  consistently  available   in   a  locality. " 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
striking  the  provision  which  Inserts  the 
word  'lower"  In  lieu  of  'newest".  The  con- 
ferees Intend  that  the  term  "medical  eerr- 
Ices"  not  Include  services  defined  as  physi- 
cians' services  under  medicare. 
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U3tm  ON  PATKXirrs  to  itttbsixg  ho> 
tnront  kxdicaid 


Amendment  No.  3M:  The  Houfle  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  which  limit*  the  average 
per  diem  costs  for  skilled  niirslng  facilities 
and  Intermediate  Care  Facilities  countable 
for  Federal  matching  to  106  percent  of  such 
costs  a  year  earlier. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  re- 
storing the  House  provision  except  that  costs 
resulting  from  Increases  In  patient  services 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  computation  of 
average  per  diem  costs  for  the  current  year. 

HKALTH  KAINTUf  AKCX  OBOAXIZATIOMB 

Amendment  Nos.  366-400:  The  House  bill 
established  an  alternative  method  of  reim- 
bursing organizations  de&ned  as  health  main- 
tenance organizations  (HMO's)  under  the 
medicare  program  as  follows : 

Health  Maintenance  Organizationt. — The 
House  bill  requires  HMO's  to  provide  all 
services  and  benefits  covered  under  both 
Parts  A  and  B.  The  Senate  amendments 
require  provision  of  all  such  services  which 
are  generally  available  to  persons  residing 
in  the  area  served. 

The  House  bill  exempts  from  annual  open 
enrollment  requirement  BQtIO's  with  more 
than  60  percent  of  enroUees  age  6fi  or  older. 
The  Senate  amendments  permit  HMO's  to 
limit  enrollment  from  any  age  group  to 
prevent  Its  membership  from  becoming  non- 
reprvsentatlve  of  the  population  In  the  area 
It  serves. 

The  House  bill  would  reimburse  HMO's 
at  a  rate  equal  to  96  percent  of  the  estimated 
amount  (with  appropriate  adjustments)  oth- 
erwise payable  If  covered  services  were  ftir- 
nlshed  by  sources  other  than  HMO's.  To  the 
extent  that  medicare  relmbxirsement  would 
yield  a  higher  rate  of  return  for  medicare 
enrollees  than  for  regular  enrollees  the  HMO 
would  provide  additional  services  to  Its  med- 
icare enrollees.  Under  the  Senate  blU.  HMO's 
entitled  to  Incentive  reimbursement  would 
share  In  savings  (or  losses)  with  the  Gov- 
ernment In  accordance  with  a  prescribed 
formula.  The  maximum  gain  or  loss  could 
not  exceed  7"^  percent  of  the  amount  by 
which  actual  experience  Is  more  or  less  than 
the  adjusted  per  capita  costs  of  services  . 
provided  outside  of  the  HMO.  Prior  loss 
amounts  could  be  applied  against  future 
savings.  The  House  bill  establishes  no  mini- 
mum size  or  experience  requirements  for 
HMO's. 

The  Senate  amendments  provide  that  In- 
centive reimbursement  would  be  available 
to  substantial  established  HMO's  (a)  with 
reasonable  standards  for  quality  of  care  at 
least  equal  to  standards  prevailing  in  the 
HMO  area  and  (b)  which  have  sxifflclent  op- 
erating history  and  enrollment  to  permit 
evaluation  of  their  capacity  to  provide  ap- 
propriate care  and  to  establish  capitation 
rates.  Bstabllshed  HMO's  would  have  (1)  a 
minimum  enrollment  of  26.000  not  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  6fi  or  older  and  (2) 
have  been  In  operation  for  at  least  2  years. 
Exception  to  the  size  requirement  Is  pro- 
vided for  HMO's  In  small  communities  or 
sparsely  populated  areas  (6.000  members  and 
3  years  of  operation) . 

The  Senate  bill  also  added  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  report  to  Congress 
annually  regarding  experience  under  the 
HMO  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  two  amendments. 
The  first  amendment  deleting  the  word  "gen- 
erally" from  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
The  cooferees  expect  that  HMO's  wlU  make 
available,  either  directly  or  under  other  ar- 
rangements, such  services  covered  under  Part 
A  and  B  that  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
beixeflciarles  In  an  area  In  the  absence  oX 
HMO's. 

The  second  amendment  would  authorize 
Incentive     payments     to     qualified     Health 


Maintenance  Organizations  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  dUIerence  between  the  organization's 
adjusted  costs  and  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  for  beneflclarlee  not  enrolled  In 
the  HMO.  Such  incentive  payments  could 
not  exceed,  in  any  year,  10  percent  of,  ad- 
justed average  per  capita  costs.  There  would 
be  no  sharing  In  any  losses  Incurred  by  the 
HMO.  Types  of  costs  recognized  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  allowable  costs  within 
and  without  HMO's  shaU  be  those  types 
otherwise  allowable  to  non-HMO  providers 
and  practitioners. 

RXDT7CTION    Of    ICKDICAS)    SESVICKS 

Amendment  No.  412:  Under  present  law  a 
State  cannot  reduce  its  expenditures  for  the 
State  share  of  medicaid  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  If  a  State  wishes  to  modify  Its  State 
plan  so  as  to  reduce  the  extent  of  care  and 
services  provided  or  to  terminate  any  of  its 
programs,  the  Governor  must  certify  to  the 
Secretary  that  (a)  the  State  share  of  medic- 
aid expendltiu'es  will  not  be  reduced,  (b)  the 
State  is  complying  with  the  provisions  In  its 
plan  relating  to  utilization  and  costs  of  serv- 
ices, and  (c)  the  modification  Is  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  standard 
or  other  formula  for  determining  payments. 

The  House  bill  modified  this  provision  by 
permitting  a  State  to  cut  back  the  extent  of 
coverage  of  optional  services  provided  that  it 
maintained  Its  total  dollar  expenditure  levels. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  the  House 
by  repealing  the  provisions  of  present  law. 

The  House  recedes. 

HOSFrrAL  COST  DKTERMtNATION  WVTR  MEDICAID 

Amendment  No.  413:  The  House  bill  al- 
lowed States,  generally,  to  develop  their  own 
methods  of  reasonable  reimbursement  of 
hospitals  rather  than  being  required  to  follow 
the  medicare  regulations. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  House 
provision. 

The  Hoiise  recedes  with  an  amendment  re- 
storing the  House  provision  except  that  the 
methods  used  by  the  States  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

RDXSAI.  MATCHXNO  FOB  MXDICAID 
AOMINISTXATION 

Amendment  Nos.  419-430:  The  House  bill 
provided  for  Federal  matching  for  the  cost 
of  designing,  developing,  and  Installing 
mechanized  claims  of  processing  and  Infor- 
mation retrieval  systems  at  a  rate  of  90 
percent  and  75  percent  for  the  operation  of 
such  systems. 

The  Senate  amendments  deleted  the  House 
provisions. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment making  It  clear  that  the  75  percent 
matching  funds  would  also  Include  expenses 
Incxirred  in  any  contracting  for  (^>er«tlng  the 
system. 

OrSTITUTIOMAI.  UTILIZATION  RXTHW  IN 
MXDICAID 

Amendment  Nos.  426-431 :  The  House  bill 
provided  that  hoepltals  and  skilled  nursing 
homes  participating  under  medicaid  must 
meet  the  same  utilization  committee  re- 
quirements which  now  apply  in  the  medicare 
program. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  bill  by  providing  that  the  provision 
could  be  waived  where  an  alternative  system 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

The  House  recedes. 

QtTALinCATIONS    OW   CZBTAIN    HEALTH 
CARS    PXB80NNZL 

Amendment  Nos.  437-441:  The  House  bill 
contained  a  provision  which  would  reqxilre 
the  Secretary  to  explore,  develop,  and  apply 
appropriate  means  of  determining  the  pro- 
ficiency of  health  personnel  disqualified  or 
limited  in  reqx>nslblllty  vinder  present  medi- 
care regulations. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  bill  by  setting  a  time — December  31, 
1977 — after    which    determinations    of   pro- 


ficiency would  not  apply  with  reqMct  to 
persons  Initially  licensed  by  a  State  or  seek- 
ing initial  qualifications  as  a  health  care  per- 
son. The  Senate  amendments  also  4>ecifled 
that  cytotechnologlsts  are  Included  among 
the  types  of  personnel  to  which  the  provi- 
sion would  apply. 
The  House  recedes. 

rALSX  RKFOaTING  AND  rRATJDT7LM«T  ACTS  UMDU 
MZBICAaX    AND    MXDICAID 

Amendment  Nos.  442-449:  The  House  bill 
contained  a  provision  defining  certain  actions 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
to  be  fraud  and  setting  penalties  therefor. 

The  Senate  amendments  substituted  for 
"Any  provider  ...  or  other  person  .  .  ." 
the  word  "Whoever"  when  discussing  fraud- 
ulent acts  performed  in  any  application  for 
payments  or  certifications  under  Medicare 
of  Medicaid  and  defines  the  term  "whoever" 
to  Include  individuals  and  biislness  entitles 
such  as  corporations,  associations,  firms, 
partnerships,  societies,  and  joint  stock  com- 
panies, as  well  as  individuals. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

FSOVIOEX     BEIMBITKSZMENT    APPEALS 

Amendment  Nos.  460-464:  Under  present 
law  a  fiscal  Intermediary  determines  the 
amount  of  reasonable  cost  to  be  paid  to  a 
provider  of  services.  There  is  no  specific  leg- 
islative provision  for  an  appeal  by  the  pro- 
vider of  the  Intermediary's  final  reasonable 
cost  determinations. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Provider  Reimbursement  Review 
Board  which  would  review  cases  involving 
medicare  providers  of  services  where  the 
amount  In  controversy  is  $10,000  or  more. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  the  House 
bill  by  Including  two  additional  situations 
which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  provider  ap- 
peals. The  first  {irovlslon  would  enable  groups 
of  providers  to  appeal  adverse  final  decisions 
of  the  fiscal  Intermediary  to  the  Board  where 
the  amount  at  issue  aggregates  $10,000  or 
more.  The  second  modification  enables  any 
provider  whlcli  believes  that  its  fiscal  in- 
termediary has  failed  to  make  a  timely  cost 
determination  on  an  acceptable  supplemental 
filing  where  the  initial  filing  was  deficient,  to 
appeal  to  the  Board  where  the  amount  In 
controversy  Is  $10,000  or  more. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  provision  In  the  case  of  groups  of 
providers  by  Increasing  the  amount  which 
must  be  at  Issue  from  $10,000  to  $60,000. 

ROLX    OF    THE    JOINT    COMMISSION    ON    ACCKEDI- 
TATION    OF    HOSPITALS    IN    MEDICARE 

Amendment  No.  465:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  any  State  under 
which  the  State  certifying  agency  would  sur- 
vey hospitals  accredited  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  on  a 
limited  basis,  or  a  specific  hospital,  where,  an 
allegation  has  been  made  that  a  condition 
exists  In  the  hospital  which  is  adverse  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  patients. 

The  House  recedes. 

DtTEABLE    MEDICAL     EQUIPMENT 

Amendment  No.  466:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  experiment 
with  reimbiirsement  approaches  for  durable 
medical  eqxilpment  (in  various  geograph- 
ic areas)  which  are  Intended  to  avoid 
situations  where  total  rentals  exceed  the 
purchase  price,  and  to  Implement  without 
further  legislation  any  purchase  approach 
found  to  be  workable,  desirable,  and  eco- 
nomical. 

The  House  recedes. 

UNIFQEM  STANDAX06  FOE   SKILLED  NDRSINO  FA- 
CIUnXB — MXDICAEX    AND    MXDICAID 

Amendment  No.  467:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bUl 
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which  provided  for  a  single  definition  of  and 
a  single  set  of  requirements  for  a  skUled 
niMlng  home  under  medicaid  and  extended 
au«  fMilllty  under  medicare.  The  definition 
wwld  be  the  present  medicare  definition 
Dius  the  foUowing  items: 

(1)  complete  information  on  the  Identity 
of  each  person  with  an  Interest  (direct  or  In- 
direct) of  1  percent  or  more  in  the  facility 
would  have  to  be  made  public, 

(2)  the  faculty  would  have  to  cooperate 
with  a  program  of  Independent  medical  audit 
of  its  patients;  and 

(3)  the  faculty  would  have  to  meet  the 
nrovisions  of  the  LUe  Safety  Code  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  (1967 
Edition)  except  that  the  Secretary  wotUd 
have  limited  waiver  authority. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  would 
require  faculties  to  submit  certified  state- 
ments of  their  costs  within  120  days  of  close 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  interest  In  a 
faculty  requiring  Identification  would  be  10 
percent  rather  than  1  percent;  and  (2)  the 
provision  requiring  submission  of  cost  state- 
ments is  deleted. 

SINGLE  DEFTNrnON    OF   COVERED   CARE   IN    NTJES- 
ING    HOMES    FOB    MEDICARE    AND     MXDICATO 

Amendment  No.  468:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  establish  a  single  definition  of 
covered  care  In  a  skUled  nursing  home  which 
would  apply  to  both  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Services  covered  would  be  those  services  pro- 
vided directly  by,  or  requiring  the  supervi- 
sion of,  SkUled  nursing  personnel,  or  sklUed 
rehabUltatlon  services,  which  the  patient 
needs  on  a  daUy  basis,  and  which  as  a  pracU- 
cal  matter  can  only  be  provided  in  a  skUled 
nursing  faculty  on  an  inpatient  basis. 

The  Hovise  recedes. 

FOURTEEN-DAT    EXTENDED    CARE   FACIUTT 
TRANSFER    REQUXREMENT 

Amendment  No.  469:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bUl 
which  would  amend  existing  law  to  permit 
an  Interval  of  longer  than  14  days  between 
discharge  from  a  hospital  and  admission  to 
a  sklUed  care  faculty  under  certain  condi- 
tions; when,  foUowlng  discharge,  the 
patient's  condition  does  not  permit  the  im- 
mediate provision  of  skilled  nursing  or  re- 
habUltatlon services,  or  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, or  the  nonavaUabUlty  of  space  prevents 
admission  for  not  longer  than  2  weeks  be- 
yond the  14  days. 

The  House  recedes. 

BXtMBXrBSXMENT  OF  SKILLED  NTJB8INO  BOMXS 
AND  INTERMEDIATE  CABE  FACIUnXS  tTNDaK 
MEDICAm 

Amendment  No.  470:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bUl 
which  would  require  States  to  relmbvirse 
SkUled  nursing  emd  Intermediate  care  fa- 
culties on  a  reasonable  cost-related  basis  by 
July  1,  1974. 

The  States  would  be  able  to  use  acceptable 
cost-finding  techniques  ( not  necessarily  those 
utUlzed  for  medicare  purposes)  to  determine 
reasonable  reimbursement  and  apply  to  the 
results  appropriate  methodologies  for  deter- 
mining payment. 

The  new  Senate  section  further  provided 
that  cost  reimbursement  methods  which  the 
Secretary  would  find  acceptable  for  a  State 
medicaid  program  could  also  be  adopted, 
with  appropriate  adjustments,  in  the  State 
for  purposes  of  medicare  reimbursement. 
The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  adjust 
a  rate  upward,  where  appropriate.  Where  a 
SkUled  nursing  faculty  Is  a  distinct  part  of, 
or  directly  operated  by  a  hospital,  reimburse- 
ment would  be  made  for  care  in  such  facul- 
ties in  the  same  manner  as  Is  applicable  to 
the  hospital's  costs.  Where  a  skUled  nurslne 
faculty  functions  in  a  close  formal  medical 
satelUte  relationship  with  a  hospital  (which 


would  be  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) reimbursement  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  costs  not  to  exceed  160  percent  at 
the  adjusted  medicaid  rate  of  payment  (If 
the  Secretary  applies  such  rates  to  medicare 
faculties  In  that  State)  for  care  In  that 
faculty  (or  comparable  faculty). 

The  Hotiae  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  effective  date  to  July  1,  1976. 

COMMON  unHiFXCATION  PBOCXS8  FOB  SKIIXED 
NUBSINC  HOMX8  UNDBB  MXDICAJRX  AND  MXDIC- 
AID 

Amendment  No.  471:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bUl 
which  provides  that  determination  of  basic 
ellglbUlty  of  sklUed  nursing  homes  under 
medicaid  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
(rather  than  by  the  State) . 

The  appropriate  State  health  agency  would 
survey  facilities  wishing  to  participate  in 
either  (or  both)  medicare  or  medicaid  and 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  would  base  his 
action  on  the  State-supplied  information. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  would  act  as  the  cer- 
tifying agent  for  medicaid  only  with  respect 
to  faculties  which  have  also  requested  to  be 
certified  under  medicare. 

INCBXASX    IN    FKDEBAL    FINANCING    OF    MEDICAID 
NUBSINO    HOME   CXBTIFICATION8 

Amendment  No.  472:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  Hcniae  bUl 
which  would  Increase  from  76  to  100  percent 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  certifying 
and  inspecting  sklUed  nursing  homes  under 
the  medicaid  system. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing such  increased  matching  only  from 
October  1,  1972,  to  July  1,  1974. 

DISCL06UBE  OF  rNFOBMATION  ON  PEBFOBM- 
ANCE  OP  MEDICABE  CONTBACTOB8 

Amendment  No.  473:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  Hoiise  bill 
which  would  require  that  the  Secretary 
make  public  the  following  types  of  evalua- 
tions and  reports  dealing  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams: 

(1)  Individual  contractor  performance  re- 
views and  other  formal  evaluations  of  the 
performance  of  carriers.  Intermediaries,  and 
State  agencies,  including  the  reports  of  fol- 
low-up reviews; 

(2)  comparative  evaluations  of  the  per- 
formance of  contractors — including  com- 
parisons of  either  overaU  •  performance  or 
of  any  particular  contract  or  operation; 

(3)  program  validation  survey  reports — 
with  the  names  of  individuals  deleted. 

Public  disclosure  of  evaluations  and  re- 
ports would  not  be  required  to  be  made 
untU  the  contractor,  SUte  agency,  or  facu- 
lty was  given  suitable  opportunity — not  to 
exceed  60  days — for  comments  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  evaluation  or  report  with  such  com- 
ments being  made  part  of  the  report  where 
the  portions  orlglnaUy  objected  to  have  not 
been  modified  in  line  with  the  comment. 
The  reports  would  not  be  required  to  con- 
tain Information  oonoemlng  those  deficien- 
cies which  are  known  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  been  fully  corrected  within  60  days 
of  the  date  they  were  initially  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  contractor  or  provider 
of  services. 

The  House  recedes. 

LIMITATION  ON  IWglTl  U'HONAL  CABX 
T7NDEB  MEDICAm 

Amendment  No.  474:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bUl 
precluding  Federal  matching  for  that  por- 
tion of  any  money  payment  which  is  re- 
lated institutional,  medical,  or  other  type 
of  remedial  care  provided  by  an  institution 
which  is  (or  could  be)  Included  under  the 
medicaid  program. 

The  House  recedes. 


XLIOtBILITT    FOB    MXBlCAm    OF    BOCXAL    SBL'UBII  I 
■KVKFICIABIXS 

Amendment  No.  476:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  provision  to  the  House 
blU  which  wotUd  require  that  in  tboee  SUtes 
which  limit  medicaid  coverage  to  categori- 
cally needy  persons  (recipients  of  cash  assist- 
ance or  persons  who  would  be  eligible  for 
cash  payments  except  that  they  reside  in  an 
institution) .  no  person  who  was  medicald- 
eliglble  in  August  1972  ooiUd  be  deemed  in- 
eligible for  medicaid  solely  because  of  the  In- 
crease In  Income  resulting  from  the  20% 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  voted  by 
the  Congreas  in  June  1972.  In  such  cases 
SUtes  woult*.  have  the  option  of  requiring  a 
person  who  leaves  the  cash  roUs  because  of 
the  social  secxirlty  Increases  to  incur  medical 
expenses  In  the  amount  of  the  excess  Income 
resulting  from  the  benefit  change  before  he 
receives  medicaid  covnrage  (in  effect,  institut- 
ing for  these  persons  a  spend-down  slmUar 
to  that  applied  in  States  with  programs  for 
the  medlcaUy  needy).  AlternaUvely.  a  SUte 
may  simply  disregard  that  amount  of  the 
social  security  benefit  increase  by  which  in- 
come exceeds  the  sUndard  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining medicaid  ellglbUlty.  Such  a  disre- 
gard would  not  be  applicable  for  purposes  of 
the  cash  asslsUnce  program. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  strikes  the  Senate  amendment  substi- 
tuting In  lieu  thereof  a  provision  requiring 
that  an  individual  eligible  for  medicaid  and 
for  cash  public  asslsUnce  In  September  1972 
not  be  made  Ineligible  for  medicaid  from 
October  1978  through  Septeml>er  1973  solely 
because  of  the  20  percent  social  securtty  ben- 
efit Increase  first  paid  on  October  3,  1972. 

PBOFXSBIONAL   STANOABDS   REVIEW 
OBGANtBATION 

Amendment  No.  476:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  blU 
which  provides  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
Professional  SUndards  Review  organiza- 
tions consisting  of  substantial  numbers  of 
practicing  physicians  (tisuaUy  300  or  more) 
in  local  areas  to  assume  responslbUtty  for 
compr^ensive  and  on-going  review  of  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs.  The  P8RO  woiild  be  re^>on- 
slble  for  aasuring  that  services  were  ( 1 ) 
medically  necessary  and  (2)  provided  In 
accordance  with  professional  standards 
PSRO's  would  not  be  Involved  with  reason- 
able charge  determinations.  The  provision  is 
designed  to  assure  proper  utilization  of  care 
and  services  provided  In  medicare  and  med- 
icaid utUlzlng  a  formal  professional  mech- 
anism representing  the  broadest  possible 
cro«-sectlon  of  practicing  physicians  In  an 
area.  Safeguards  are  included,  designed  to 
protect  the  public  Interest.  Including  appeals 
procedures,  and  to  prevent  pro  fMrna  as- 
sumption in  carrying  out  review  reeponsl- 
bUitles.  The  provision  requires  recognition 
of  and  use  by  the  PSRO  of  utilization  review 
committees  in  hoepltals  and  medical  organi- 
zations to  the  extent  determined  effective. 

The  Hoiise  recedes  Vlth  the  following 
amendment : 

(1)  UntU  January  1,  1976.  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  make  an  agreement  only 
with  a  qualified  organization  which  repre- 
sents a  substantial  proportion  of  the  phyai- 
clans  in  the  geographical  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  A  profeasional  standards  review  or- 
ganization would  not  be  required  to  review 
other  than  Institutional  care  and  services 
unless  such  organlEstlon  chooses  to  include 
the  review  of  other  services  and  the  Secre- 
tary agrees. 

(3)  UntU  January  1,  1976.  at  the  requeet  of 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  practicing  physi- 
cians In  a  geographical  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  poU  the  practicing  physicians  in  the  area 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  organiaatlon  of 
physician*  which  has  requested  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  esUb- 
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Uth  a  profeMlonal  standards  review  organl- 
latlon  In  that  ana  substantially  represents 
the  practicing  physicians  in  that  area. 

XI  more  than  60  percent  of  the  practicing 
phyalolana  in  the  area  responding  to  the 
poll  indicate  that  the  organization  does  not 
substantially  represent  the  practicing  physi- 
cians la  the  area,  the  Secretary  could  not 
enter  Into  an  agreenaent  with  that  organi- 
sation. 

COVXBASS  OF  PRT8ICAL  TKXSAnsTS  TTNDU 
MZDtCAKE 

Amendment  Noe.  478-499:  The  House  bill 
contained  a  provision  which  (1)  provided 
coverage  under  Part  B  of  medicare  fOr  up  to 
«10O  per  calendar  year  of  physical  therapy 
services  furnished  by  a  licensed  physical 
therapist  In  his  ofBce  (or  In  the  patient's 
home)  under  a  physician's  plan  and  (3) 
modified  the  reimbursement  methods  for 
physical  therapists  and  other  health-related 
p>er9onnel  when  providing  services  under  an 
arrangement  with   a  provider  of  services. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  that  por- 
tion of  the  House  provision  authorizing  re- 
Imbiiraement  for  up  to  1100  annually  for 
physical  therapy  services  in  a  therapist's 
offloe,  and  modified  the  House  provision  lim- 
iting reimbursement  of  therapists  to  author- 
ise the  Secretary,  where  the  services  of  a 
therapist  are  required  on  a  part-time  or  in- 
termittent basis,  to  make  payment  on  the 
basis  of  a  reasonable  rate  per  unit  of  service 
greater  per  unit  of  time  than  salary  equiva- 
lent amounts  where  such  payments,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  less  than  would  have  resulted, 
if  the  therapist  was  employed  by  the  pro- 
vider on  a  full  or  part-time  salaried  basis. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  re- 
storing the  first  item — coverage  of  physical 
therapy  In  a  therapist's  office. 

covouua  or  ptosis  baks  mmoL  mzdicajuc 

Amendment  No.  500;  The  House  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  cover  ptosis 
bars  under  Part  B  of  medicare. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  House 
provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

WATVm   or   KmOIXMXNT   P^UOD  IXQUIKEMZMTS 
UMLISa      MB)ICAIX 

Amendment  Nos.  5O6-M0:  The  House  bill 
contained  a  section  which  permits  waiver  of 
certain  enrollment  requirements  where  the 
beneficiary  was  given  erroneous  Information. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  provision  by  defining  the  prejudicial 
action  as  caused  by  an  employee  or  agent  of 
the  Federal  government  rather  than  of  HEW 
as  In  the  House  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 
axLxcnoit  or  paxt  b  cASRnnis  ro«  SAnjioAD 
armusMMTT    amzncURXxa 

Amendment  Noe.  607-608:  The  House  bUl 
contained  a  provision  which  provided  that 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  would  be 
authorized  to  contract  with  a  carrier  or  car- 
riers for  purpose*  of  servicing  its  benefi- 
ciaries with  respect  to  part  B  benefits,  an 
arrangement  presently  In  effect  as  a  restUt  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  having 
delegated  hla  authority  to  do  this  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board. 

The  Senate  amendments  deleted  the  House 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
raorrssioNAL   social   workzrs   in   «rmroH) 

CARX  FACnjTEES  UNDER  MKDICAJtl 

Amendment  No.  609:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  requiring  that  extended  care  facilities 
obtain  the  services  of  a  professional  social 
worker. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  House 
provision. 

Ilie  Senate  recedes. 


njMINATION  OF  COIMST7BANCX  roi  HOMX 
HZALTB  SXKVICBB 

Amendment  No.  667;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  remove  the  20-perc«nt  colnstir- 
ance  feature  with  reepect  to  home  health 
services  under  Part  B  of  medicare. 

The  House  recedes. 

Am  skuxkd  nxraxato  nrncBMXDiATS  cau 

rACIUTIES  ON  INDIAN  RKSKSVATIONS 

Amendment  No.  668:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  blU 
which  would  Include  as  Intermediate  care 
faclUtlee  and  skilled  nursing  facilities  under 
medicaid  long-term  care  institutions  on 
Indian  reservations. 

The  House  recedes. 

(SANTS  FOB  NURSXS  AND  TBAXNUVO 

Amendment  No.  669:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bUl 
which  would  establish  a  grant  program  for 
training  nurses'  aides  and  orderlies. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

MXDICAID   SPBND-DOWN    LKVKL 

Amendment  No.  660:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  provide  that  any  State  which 
extends  Title  XDC  services  to  the  medically 
needy  must  provide  for  a  medical  assistance 
standard  which  is  no  lower  than  the  pay- 
ment standard  for  the  related  cash  assistance 
program.  The  limitation  under  current  law, 
whereby  Federal  matching  Is  only  available 
for  services  provided  to  persons  whose  In- 
come (after  medical  expenses)  Is  no  higher 
than  133  percent  of  the  AFDS  payment,  ad- 
justed for  family  size,  would  be  overridden 
but  only  in  those  cases  where  the  cash  assist- 
ance standard  for  the  appropriate  recipient 
category  exceeded  133  percent  of  the  ad- 
Justed  AFDC  level. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

d-ARXnCATION    or    MXOICARK    APFEAI. 
PKOCXDtrBBS 

Amendment  No.  661 ;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  make  clear  that  there  Is  no 
authorization  for  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
or  for  Judicial  review  on  matters  solely  In- 
volving amounts  of  benefits  under  Part  B, 
and  that  Insofar  as  Part  A  amounts  are  con- 
cerned, appeal  la  authorized  only  If  the 
amount  In  controversy  is  (100  or  more  and 
Judicial  review  only  If  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy Is  $1,000  or  more. 

The  House  recedes. 

MXDICAKX    COV]EBA0X    OF    MINBX8   Bt'KlVlNG 
BLACK    LUNO    BBNETITS 

Amendment  No.  662;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  extend  medicare  coverage  for 
individuals  receiving  black  lung  benefits  un- 
der  medicare. 

The   Senate  recedes. 

OCCUPATIONAI.     THXRAPT     VNDKB     MKDICARK 

Amendment  No.  663:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bUl 
which  would  modify  the  medicare  home 
health  provisions  by  providing  that  the  need 
for  occupational  therapy  would  be  added  to 
the  list  of  needs  which  can  qualify  an  indi- 
vidual for  home  health  services. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

UMrrATIONS    ON    BKCOVBBT    OF    OVXRPATMZNTS 

Amendment  No.  629:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  limit  medicare's  right  of  recov- 
ery of  overpayments  to  a  3 -year  period  (or 
less,  but  not  less  than  one  year)  from  the 
date  of  payment,  where  the  provider  of  serv- 
ices or  the  beneficiary  involved  acted  in  good 
faith;  would  enable  the  Secretary  to  specify 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  (of  not  lees  than 
one  year  or  more  than  3  years)  after  which 
medicare  would  not  be  required  to  accept 
claims  for  underpayment  or  nonpayment. 

The  House  recedes. 


INCBXASK    IN    rXDKRAL    MATCRINa    roS    ItXDKAL 
PBESONNBL  tJNDEB  CONTBACT  UNDER  MBDICAffl 

Amendment  No.  530;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  permit  76-percent  Federal 
matching  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  paying 
for  the  services  of  professional  medical  per- 
sonnel under  contract  with  a  State  to  help 
perform  medicaid  functions.  Present  law 
limits  the  75-percent  rate  to  such  profes- 
sionals employed  by  State  agencies. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

OUTPATIENT    SPEECH    PATHOLOOT    UNDER 
MXOICASX 

Amendment  No.  631:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  provide  additional  coverage  of 
speech  therapy  services  under  Part  B  when 
furnished  by  an  organized  health  agency, 
clinic,  or  public  health  agency.  The  "clinic " 
could  be  composed  of  a  single  speech  pathol- 
ogist. The  services  must  be  furnished  under 
a  plan  of  care  prepared  by  a  physician. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
revising  the  provision  to  cover  speech  pathol- 
ogy services  furnished  by  an  organization 
now  eligible  to  furnish  covered  physical 
therapy  services. 

SXRVICZS   or   CLINICAL   PSTCHOLOGISTS   UNDIB 
MEDIC  ARX 

Amendment  No.  532:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  remove  the  Part  B  requirement 
that  the  services  of  clinical  psychologists 
now  covered  under  medicare  be  provided  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  a  physician. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

OUTPATIEirr   REHABILITATION    SBVICXS    UNDB 


Amendment  No.  533:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  Hoiise  bill 
which  would  establish  a  new  benefit  cate- 
gory under  Part  B  for  outpatient  rehabilita- 
tion In  outpatient  settings.  The  organiza- 
tion providing  such  services  would  have  to 
meet  standards  similar  to  thoee  applied  now 
to  providers  of  outpatient  physical  therapy 
services. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

ASSIONIfXNT  OF  FISCAL  INTXXMXDIARIK8  BT  TKI 
SECBETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WXL- 
rARE,    UNDXB   MEDICARE 

Amendment  No.  634;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bUl 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sign or  reassign  providers  to  available  inter- 
mediaries wherever  such  assignment  or  re- 
assignment would  result  In  more  efficient 
administration.  In  making  an  assignment, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  take  the 
provider's  choice  of  Intermediary  Into  con- 
sideration but  he  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
provider's  choice. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TERMINATION    OF    MEDICAL   ASSISTANCE 
AUVIBOBT   COUNCIL 

Amendment  No.  535;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  terminate  the  present  Medical 
Assistance  Advisory  Council  which  advises 
the  Secretary  on  matters  related  to  the  med- 
icaid program. 

The  House  recedes. 

CHANGE   IN   ROLE   OF   HEALTH  INSTTRANCZ 

BENzrrrs  aovisort  council 
Amendment  No.  636:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  modify  the  function  of  the 
Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advl8c«7  Council 
so  that  its  role  would  be  to  provide  recom- 
mendations on  matters  of  general  policy 
with  respect  to  Medicare  and  Ifedlcald.  The 
Council  would  only  meet  as  often  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary,  but  not  less  than 
annually. 
The  House  recedes. 
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iBMWwnuiTioir  of   oaths  in   mxdicam 

PBOCXBSXMaS 

Amendment  No.  687:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  provlalon  to  the  Boom 
blU  which  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations  in  medicare 
nroceedlngs  In  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
Jotent  he  is  now  permitted  In  cash  eodal 
aectulty  benefit  proceedings  under  Title  II 
ot  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  House  recedes. 

WTTHHOLDINO  MXDICAm  PAYMENTS  WHXK  A 
PROVIDER    OWES    THE    MEDICARE    PROCRAM 

Amendment  No.  638:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  to  wltlUiold 
future  Federal  financial  parUc^tlon  In 
Bute  medicaid  paymenU  to  Institutions 
which  have  withdrawn  from  medicare  with- 
out refunding  monies  which  they  owe  medl- 
cue  or  without  filing  final  cost  reports  with 
medicare  unless  they  enter  Into  settlement 
negotiations  with  the  Secretary. 

The  House  recedes. 

KATERMAL    AND    CHILD    HEALTH 

Amendment  No.  639;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  extend  for  an  additional  year 
(through  June  30.  1874)  the  present  direct 
Federal  granU  part  of  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
roMmrsa  intermediate  care  programs  nr 

BTATXS    WITHOUT    MEDICAID 

Amendment  No.  640:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  secUtm  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  allow  Federal  matching  for  In- 
termediate care  In  States  which,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  did  not  have  a  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

The  House  recedes. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  CONFIRMATION  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  SOCIAL  AWD  REHASmrATION 
SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  542;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  make  appointments  to  the 
Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  subject  to  Prealdentlal 
approval  and  Senate  confirmation. 

The  House  recedes. 

DELEGATION  OF  MAINTENANCE  Or  EFFORT  RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR  MENTAL  PATIENTS  UNDEB 
MEDICAID 

Amendment  No.  643:  Tlje  Senate  amend- 
ment deleted  the  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirement for  care  of  people  65  and  over  In 
mental  hospitals  under  the  medicaid  program 

The  House  recedes. 

GRANTS    FOR    TRAININO    OF    INTERMEDIATE    CARE 
FAdLITT    ADMINISTRATORS 

Amendment  No.  544;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  authorize  expenditures  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  the  training  of 
Intermediate  Care  Facility  administrators 
who  cannot  meet  Federal  standards. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

mTEBMEDIATE       CARE       FACILITIIS      AS       MENTAL 
HEALTH    INBTTTUnONS    UNDER    MEDICARE 

Amendment  No.  645:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  provided  that  when  a  SUte  chooses 
to  cover  Individuals  age  65  and  over  In  insti- 
tutions for  tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases 
it  must  cover  such  care  in  intermediate  care 
facilities  as  well  as  In  hospitals  and  skilled 
nursing  homes.  The  provision  would  be  ef- 
fective after  December  31.  1971. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  effective  dAte  after  December  31, 
1972. 

INDEPENDENT  MEDICAL  REVIEW  IN  INTERMEDIATE 
CARE  FACILITIZS 

Amendment  No.  646:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 


which  would  require  that  Inpatients  of  all 
Intermediate  care  facilities  be  subject  to  In- 
dependent medical  audit,  not  as  under  pres- 
ent Uw.  Just  the  Inp^tlentB  of  IntermedUte 
car*  faculties  which  furnish  a  minimum 
level  of  health  care. 
The  House  recedes. 

MODIFICATION  OF  MATNTENANCX  OF  EFFORT 
PROVISION  WTTH  RESPECT  IX)  PUBLIC  IMTBR- 
MXSIATX  CARE  FACILinES 

Amendment  No.  M7:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  modify  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provision  In  present  law  (enacted  as 
part  of  Public  Law  02-223)  with  reepect  to 
public  Institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded 
by  (1)  providing  tot  a  base  year  consisting  of 
the  four  calendar  quarters  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  quarter  In  which  such  services 
were  covered  and  (2)  providing  that  the 
provisions  will  expire  on  January  1,  1978. 

The  House  recedes. 
DiscLosxnut  or  ownership  of  intebmzdiatb 

CASE  FACIUTIES 

Amendment  No.  648:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  require;  (1)  the  disclosure  of 
the  name  and  address  of  each  person  having 
a  10-peroent  mtereet  (direct  or  Indirect)  m 
an  intermediate  care  facility;  and  (3)  that 
intermediate  care  facilities  submit  a  cost 
report  to  the  SUte  medicaid  agency  within 
120  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  House  recedes  with  an   amendment 
striking  out  Item  2. 
MXDiCAm  covnuox  of  mentally  ill  chiu>bxn 

Amendment  No.  549:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  provision  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  authorize  Federal  matching  for 
medicaid  eligible  children  under  age  21  who 
are  inpatients  In  institutions  for  mental  dis- 
eases. The  new  section  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct,  through  contracts  with  State 
agencies,  a  limited  number  of  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tending medicaid  mental  hospital  coverage 
to  mentally  ill  persons  who  are  otherwise 
eligible  for  medicaid  and  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  68. 

The  Hovise  recedes  with  amendments  as 
follows ;  ( 1 )  by  providing  that  Federal  match- 
ing would  not  be  available  with  respect  to 
any  otherwise  eligible  Indivldvial  unless  such 
Indivldvial  is  formally  certified  to  be  In  need 
of  the  institutional  care  and  services  author- 
ized under  the  Senate  amendment  by  an  in- 
dependent review  team  consisting  of  medical 
and  other  personnel  qualified  to  make  such 
determination;  the  review  must  also  Include 
a  finding  that  the  active  care  and  treatment 
to  be  provided  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result  In  significant  improvement  In  the 
mental  condition  of  such  Individual  leading 
to  the  eventual  discharge  from  the  institu- 
tion, and  (b)  by  striking  out  the  provisions 
authorizing  demonstration  projects  for  men- 
tally ill  persons  between  age  21  and  66. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  SURVEY  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
HEALTH  FACILrnES  UNDEB  MXDICABE  AND 
MEDICAm 

Amendment  No.  560:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  identify,  and  make 
available  to  the  public,  information  derived 
from  a  survey  of  a  health  facility  or  organi- 
zation on  the  absence  or  presence  of  signif- 
icant deficiencies  in  that  facility  or  organiza- 
tion. 

The  House  recedes. 

CHANGES   IK   FAMILY    PLANNING   BXQUIRXMXNT8 

Amendment  No.  561:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  naiT  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  (1)  woul4  Increase  Federal  matching 
for  family  planning  services  to  100  percent 
and  make  family  planning  a  mandated  serv- 
ice under  medicaid,  and;    (2)   would  reduce 


Federal  matching  for  regular  AFDC  cash  pay- 
ments by  2  percent  In  any  year  the  State  did 
not  Inform  AFIX7  adults  of  the  availability 
of  family  planning  counseling  and  related 
medical  care. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendmenu  which 
(1)  would  set  the  matching  rate  fcr  family 
planning  services  at  90  percent  and  (2) 
would  reduce  the  2  percent  flgxire  to  1  per- 
cent for  reductions  In  AFDC  paymenU  for 
failure  to  Inform  or  supply  recipients  with 
requested  family  planning  servloee. 

PSMALTT  POK  FAILURE  TO  SCREEN  AND  CABS  FO* 
CHJLDSXN  UNDEB  MIDICAID 

Amendment  No.  662:  Tho  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  specifies  that  the  Federal  share  of 
AFDC  matching  funds  would  be  reduced  by 
2  percent  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1075  if  a 
State  in  the  prior  year  (a)  has  failed  to 
inform  AFDC  famlUss  ot  the  availability  of 
child  health  scremlng  services  for  children 
of  ages  eligible  for  such  services;  or  (b) 
failed  to  actually  provide  for  or  arrange  tar 
such  aervloae;  or  (c)  failed  to  arrange  for  or 
reier  to  a{>propiiate  corrective  treatment 
children  disclosed  by  such  screening  as  suf- 
fering Illness  or  impatnnent. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  would  decrease  the  2  percent  figure  to 
1  percent. 

title  XV,  AID  TO  DISABLED  NABCOTIC  AND  ALCO- 
HOLIC ADDICTS,  art aciivs  januaby  i,  i»7i 
Amendment  Nos.  66»-664:  The  Senate 
amendments  added  a  new  section  to  the 
House  bill  which;  (a)  precludes  ellglbUity  of 
medically  determined  alcoholics  and  addicts 
for  welfare  under  AFDC  and  for  beneflU,  on 
the  basis  of  disability,  under  the  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  program,  and  (b)  estab- 
lishes a  program  under  the  new  title.  Title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  designed  to 
require  appropriate  professional  care  and 
treatment  of  alcoholics  and  addicts  utilizing 
existing  agencies  and  mechanlsmB.  Main- 
tenance payments  could  be  made  only  as  part 
of  a  treatment  and  rehablllUtion  program. 
Matching  funds  under  this  title  would  be  at 
the  rates  otherwise  provided  for  the  type  of 
payments  made  (medical  care  and  treatment 
wouJd  be  matched  at  medicaid  rates  and  cash 
payments  and  defined  social  services  matched 
at  the  rates  appUcable  to  the  category  under 
which  the  person  would  otherwise  be  aided) . 
The  Senate  recedes  (see  related  provisions 
In  amendments  of  programs  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled ) . 

CHBONIC  BXNAL  DISEASE  COVERAGE   UNDER 
MEDICARE 

Amendment  No.  556:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill 
which  provided  that  fully  or  currently  In- 
sured workers,  and  their  dependents,  with 
chronic  renal  disease  would  be  deemed  dis- 
abled for  purposes  of  coverage  under  medi- 
care. Coverage  would  begin  6  months  after 
the  onset  of  the  condition  providing  that 
such  Individuals  require  hemodialysis  or 
renal  transplantation. 

The   House   recedes  with   an   amendment 
which  would  modify  the  Senate  provision  by 
providing  that  coverage  woxild  begin  with  the 
fourth  month  after  the  Individual  first  re- 
ceives hemodialysis  services. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Burke, 
Mrs.  OaoTrrBS, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Jackson  E.  Betts, 
h.  t.  schnkzbkli, 
Manager$  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Ix>ng, 

CLDITON   P.   AND«R80N, 

Herman  Talmaogx, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Carl  Cubtib, 
Managers  on  the  Part  ot  the  Senate. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6180,  DEBT  CEIL- 
ING. AND  REQUEST  FOR  PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  4167,  AMERICAN  SA- 
MOA TAX  BELL 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  the  event 
there  is  not  a  quorum  tonight,  that  the 
managers  have  until  midnight  Simday 
night  to  file  conference  reports  to  accom- 
pany two  bills,  H.R.  6180  and  H.R.  4167. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  first  we  need  to  know 
what  the  bUls  are. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Oh.  I  am  sor- 
ry. One  has  to  do  with  the  debt  ceiling. 
H.R.  8180,  and  the  other  one  is  H.R.  4167, 
which  is  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
unanimously,  to  which  an  amendment 
was  added.  I  think  we  accepted  two 
amendments  from  the  State.  It  is  a  bill 
that  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Mink,  re- 
lating to  American  Samoa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtin  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  again  what 
the  number  of  the  bill  on  American  Sa- 
moa is? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  H.R.  4167  is 
the  one  relating  to  the  American  Samoa 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  that 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
withdraw  that  part  of  his  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  the  request  on  HM. 
4167,  if  there  is  a  question  about  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas on  the  remaining  part  of  his 
request? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  if  there  is  some 
urgency  for  this  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, since  we  are  adjourning  here? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  very 
much  so,  because  I  would  want  to  have  it 
available  and  have  the  action  taken,  if 
we  do  not  have  a  quorum  tonight,  so  I 
will  be  able  to  get  It  over  here  and  sub- 
mit It  for  printing  in  the  Record.  We 
have  worked  these  people  to  death  trying 
to  get  these  matters  together  in  an  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  can  have  until  Sun- 
day night  to  file  this  report,  and  if  we 
do  not  have  a  quorum  tonight,  then  the 
managers  will  have  Monday  to  work,  and 
we  can  bring  it  up  for  Tuesday.  Other- 
wise I  caimot  file  it  until  some  time  Tues- 
day afternoon. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence completed? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  work  of 
the  conference  is  completed,  and  the 


conference  report  Is  almost  If  not  already 
completed.  It  Is  Just  a  precautionary 
measure  I  am  taking- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  with  respect  to  the  bill 
relating  to  the  Samoan  question,  the 
Samoan  tax  bill,  am  I  correct  In  under- 
standing that  language  was  added  In  the 
other  body  that  would  provide  for  an 
abatement  of  taxes  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  or  providing  for  a  deduction, 
a  special  deduction,  for  gasoline  taxes 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  also 
another  provision  on  vacation  pay? 

Mr.  MILUB  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  One  of  the 
amendments  has  to  do  with  a  problem 
that  concerns  West  Virginia,  that  exists 
in  West  Virginia,  I  believe.  They  have 
two  levels  of  sales  or  use  taxes,  a  tax 
applicable  to  automobiles  which  is  higher 
or  lower  than  the  legal  sales  tax,  and 
because  of  that  fact  they  carmot  deduct 
the  tax  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
that  Is  deductible  in  every  other  State 
of  the  Union  from  income  tax.  There  is 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  there  also  an  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  other  body  tliat 
relates  to  the  minlmimi  tax? 

Mr.  MTTiT.S  of  Arkansas.  That  was  not 
agreed  to  in  conference;  neither  was  the 
one  involving  Insurance  companies.  We 
did  agree  to  a  provision  that  passed  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
imanimously  having  to  do  with  vacation 
pay. 

That  is  with  respect  to  the  Mink  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas with  respect  to  filing  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  debt  celling  bill  HJl. 
16180  by  Sunday  night? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  Is  the 
debt  celling  bill.  I  withdrew  the  other. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
that  request? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  16810 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  16810)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the  public 
debt  limitation,  and  to  place  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973: 
CoNiTRSKCK  RiTorr  (H.  Rht.  No.  93-1004) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16810)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
In  the  public  debt  limitation,  and  to  place 
a  limitation  on  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
having  met  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  9,  and  11. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  and  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  Hoom 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowi- 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fm- 
lowing : 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  President  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3).  reserve 
from  expendlturee  and  net  lending,  from  ap- 
propriations or  other  obllgatlonal  authority 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  President  shall  reserve 
amounts  from  appropriations  or  other  obll- 
gatlonal  authority  available  for  any  program 
or  activity,  excepit  for  expenditures  and  net 
lending  for — 

(A)  veterans'  compensation,  pension  bene- 
fits, and  hospital  care; 

(B)  benefits  from  social  Insurance  trtist 
f\inds; 

(C)  medicaid: 

(D)  public  assistance  maintenance  grants: 

(E)  military  retirement  pay.  civil  service 
annuities,  and  r&Uroad  retirement  annulUea 
and  pensions;  and 

(F)  judicial  salaries. 

Nothing  In  this  paragraiA  shall  preclude  the 
reservation  of  amounts  for  administrative 
coets  or  construction. 

(3)  Under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  no 
amount  of  any  budgetary  outlay  for  any  nu- 
merical functional  category  set  forth  In  table 
16  (relating  to  budget  outlajrs  by  function 
and  agency)  of  part  7  of  The  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government,  1973,  (page  526 
and  following)  may  be  reduced  by  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  revised  budget  eetlmate 
for  such  outlay.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  following  numerical  func- 
tional categories  may  be  consolidated  and  the 
resulting  oonsolldAtlon  may  be  treated  u 
one  numerical  functional  category: 

(A)  068  and  059, 

(B)  251.  352.  253,  354.  and  269, 

(C)  352.  354.  and  365, 

(D)  402  and  403. 

(E)  405  and  409. 

(F)  506.  507.  and  608. 

(0)  553  and  565. 
(H)   603.  604.  and  605. 

(1)  803  and  803. 
(J)    903  and  904. 
(K)    905  and  906.  and 
(L)   909  and  910. 

And  the  Senate  aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  7.  of  the  Senate  engr<»sed 
amendments,  after  "Sec."  Insert:  203. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills. 

Al  ULLJtiN. 

Mrs.  ORimTHs, 
John  W.  Brnttzs. 
Jackson  E.  Bftts. 
h.  t.  schniekbbli, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Rttsskll  B.  Long. 
Hex  MAN   Talkadck, 
Wallace  BKNNrrr. 
Jack  Mzllbr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Ezflanatost  Statement  of  the 

Committee  or  Conterekce 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16180)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  In 
the  public  debt  limitation,  and  to  place  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1973,  sub- 
mit the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  &nd  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
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-^  nf  the  action  agrewl  upon  by  the  man- 
^^^l^^^^^  ^  aocomp^ylng 

«^XeTNumber«l  1:  T^.  bill  - 
,^^7uie  House  establUlw.  a  oeUtng  ^ 
SflTSvi  000  000    cm    expenditure*    and    net 

Tw7%  V^  dln^ct.  the  Pr«klent  towaerr. 
^  Mi>endlture«  and  net  lending,  from  H>- 
?^r^tK  or  other  obllgatlonal  authority 
CSore  or  hereafter  m«le  available,  «ich 
Sdw  as  may  be  necMWtfy  to  keep  ex- 
^Sr«i  ^'^  net  lending  during  fiscal  year 
1078  within  this  ceUlng. 

senate  amendment  numbwwl  1  alK>  dl- 
-,^the  president  to  rewrve  mich  amounts 
2^y  be  necessary  to  keep  expenditure*  and 
"etTndlng  within  the  •360  blUlon  ceUIng, 
S"t  provided  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
wch  amounts  were  to  be  reserved  propor- 
tionately from  appropriations  or  other  obll- 
rttlonal  authority  avaUable  for  aU  programs 
or  activities.  The  program  and  activities  from 
which  no  reservations  were  to  be  made  were— 

(1)  interert, 

(3)  veterans'  benefits  and  service*, 

(3)  payments  from  social  lns\ir»nce  tnist 
funds, 

(4)  medicaid, 
(6)  public  assistance  maintenance  grants, 

(6)  social  services  grant*  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act, 

(7)  food  stamps, 

(8)  mUltary  retirement  pay,  and 

(9)  judicial  salaries. 

Senate  amendment  ntimbered  1  also  pro- 
vided that  no  amount  specified  in  any  ap- 
propriation, or  any  activity,  program,  or  Item 
within  such  appropriation,  could  be  reduced 
by  more  than  10  percent. 

The  conference  substitute  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  reserve  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing within  the  $250  bUUon  celling,  but  pro- 
vides that  no  reservations  shall  be  made  (for 
other  than  administrative  and  construction 
costs)  from  appropriations  or  other  obllga- 
tlonal authority  for 

(A)  veterans'  compensation,  pension  bene- 
fits, and  hospital  care; 

(B)  benefits  from  social  Insurance  trust 
funds; 

(C)  medicaid; 

(D)  public  assistance  maintenance  grants; 

(E)  military  retirement  pay,  clvU  service 
annuities,  and  railroad  retirement  annuities 
and  pensions;  and 

(P)  Judicial  salaries. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  the  President  may  not  reserve  more  than 
20  percent  from  appropriations  or  other  obll- 
gatlonal authority  for  any  function  listed  by 
nimierlcal  category  In  table  15.  part  7.  The 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Oovernment, 
1973,  or  from  certain  combinations  of  such 
categories. 

Amendment  Numbered  2:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  3  provided  that  the  amounts 
proportionately  reserved  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  1 
were  not  to  include  appropriations  or  other 
obllgatlonal  authority  available  for  fiscal 
year  1973  to  which  another  statutory  spend- 
ing limitation  of  10  percent  or  more  ^pUes. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  Numl>ered  3:  The  bUl  as 
passed  by  the  House  establlshee  a  temporary 
Joint  committee  to  review  operations  of  the 
erpendltiire  ceUIng  established  by  title  II 
of  the  bill,  and  to  recommend  procedures  for 
Improving  congressional  control  of  budget- 
ary outlay  and  receipt  totals.  Including  pro- 
cedures for  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
overall  view  of  each  year's  budgetary  ouUays 
which  Is  fully  coordinated  with  an  overall 
view  of  the  anticipated  revenue*  for  that 
year.  Under  the  bill  passed  by  the  House, 
the  joint  committee  consisted  of  30  members 
as  foUows: 

(1)  Seven  members  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  seven 


membera  from  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlooB  of  the  House,  ^pointed  by  the  BpMker. 

(2)  One  additional  member  of  the  Boum 
Mpolnted  by  the  Speaker. 

(3)  Seven  members  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  seven  members 
from  the  Committee  on  impropriation*  of 
the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  PreaJdent  pro 

tempore. 

(4)  One  additional  member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  3  Increase* 
the  membership  of  the  joint  committee  to 
33  members,  and  provide*  that  (In  addition 
to  the  7  members  of  the  House  chosen  from 
the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  "7 
members  of  the  Senate  choeen  from  Uie 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations)  each  House  would  have 
two  additional  members  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee, one  from  the  majOTlty  party  and 
one  from  the  minority  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, respectively. 
The  House  recede*. 

Amendment  Numbered  4:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  4  provides  that  no  per«jn 
appointed  by  reason  of  his  member«hlp^ 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  referred 
to  shall  continue  as  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  from  which  he  was 
choeen.  However,  the  members  of  the  joint 
committee  choeen  from  the  House  ccanmlt- 
tees  who  have  been  reelected  to  the  Hoiwe 
may  continue  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Joint  committee  notwithstanding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  4  also  pro- 
vides that  a  vacancy  In  the  Jomt  committee 
shaU  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Joint 
committee  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  selection. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  6:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  5  provides  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Joint  committee  shaU  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee,  and  authorizes  expendi- 
ture* of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  through  Feb- 
ruary 38,  1973.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  6:  This  Is  a  clerical 
amendment.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  7:  Senate  ajoexid- 
ment  numbered  7  provide*  that,  for  purpoees 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rule*  of  the  Senate  (which  limits  the 
number  of  committee  assignments  and  com- 
mittee chairmanships  of  Senators),  service 
of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, ShaU  not  be  taken  Into  account.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  8:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  8  adds  a  new  tlUe  IV  to  the 
bill  which  added  a  new  section  to  title  n 
of  the  Budget  and  Aooountlng  Procedures 
Act  of  1950.  Under  the  new  section,  when- 
ever the  President  Impound*  any  ^pro- 
prlated  funds,  he  Is  to  transmit  promptly 
to  the  Oongree*  and  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  a  report  con- 
taining specified  Information  with  respect 
to  the  funds  Impounded.  All  such  report* 
are  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  Numbered  9:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  9  added  a  new  title  V  to 
the  bUl  containing  three  amendments  to  the 
LeglsUtlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  Sec- 
tion 501  added  a  new  section  to  the  1970 
Act  which  esUbllahed  a  permanent  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  review  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  annual  budget  and  in- 
formaUon  relating  to  Oovemment  expendi- 
ture* and  revenues,  and  to  make  reports 
and    recommendations    to    the    appropriate 


committee*  of  the  Congress  con^rnlng  Oor- 
ernment  eflld.ncy.  •P«»«l^^°^^^  ^ 
vear  tttimaXm  of  program  and  P«>J«t  <«^ 
Ind  devlatton.  fr^  bale  autbortaatton.  ci 
law  and  approprUtlon*  Inconsutent  with 
t^o*e  authorizations.  Section  603  amend«l 
the  1970  Act  to  require  each  Federal  M[»ncy 
re*pon*lble  for  carrying  out  a  P«>P<*«V>'f 
or  Joint  reeolutlon.  being  reported  by  »  Oon- 
KT^onal  committee  (with  certain  excep- 
tions), to  fumlah  the  committee  with  oort 
estimates  of  the  propoeed  leglalaUon^Th. 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  was  to  main- 
tain a  compUatlon  of,  and  print,  those  e^- 
mate*.  Section  603  further  ameaded  the  1»70 
Act  by  authoruang  the  Joint  Committee  to 
rtwommend  to  the  ApproprlaUons  Commit- 
tee*  of  the  two  House*  of  the  Congress  to 
hold  Joint  hearing*. 

The  Senate  recede*.  . 

Amendment  numbered  10:  This  MMM- 
ment  added  a  new  title  VI  to  the  bUl  provid- 
ing that  section  308(e)(3)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Bxtended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  U  amended  so  thai,  effective 
with  respect  to  compensation  fof  week*  or 
unemployment  beginning  before  July  !•  l^J^- 
the  State  may  by  law  provide  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  there  has  been  •  8t»» 
•■on'  indicator  or  a  State  "off  l^<**«' 
beginning  or  ending  any  extended  b^eflt 
p«rtod  is  to  be  determined  without  regard 
lo  the  120-percent  requirement  contained 
in  secuon  203(e)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  and 
without  regard  to  the  requirement  of  a  13- 
week  waiting  period  between  •'^entod  bei^- 
flt  periods  contained  In  section  203(b)  (1 )  (B) 

of  such  Act.  ^  .      . v,„,«-i 

This  amendment  U  reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  naanagers  on  the  part  or 
t^House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  Senate  amendment  numbered  10 
with  the  following  amendment: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  tne 
following: 
TITLE    V— MISCKLXANBOUS    PROVISIONS 

AMZNDMENT    TO    FEDttAL-STATE    EXTXXMa)    tTN- 
EMPLOTMXNT    COMPENSATION    ACT    OF    1B70 

Sec  601.  Section  303(e)  (3)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  "•ntenoe^ 
"Effective  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  before 
July  1.  1973.  and  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence  (or,  If  later. 
the  date  established  pursuant  to  SJf"  1**J' 
the  State  may  by  law  provide  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  there  has  been  »State 
•off-  indicator  ending  any  extended  benefit 
nerlod  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
as  If  paragnyjh  (1)  did  not  contain  subpara- 
(traph  (A)  thereof."  . 

Amendment  Numbered  11:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  11  added  a  new  Utle  vn  to 
the  bUl  reUtlng  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  unmarried  Individuals.  In  K*^*^- 
this  amendment  provided  that  all  Individ- 
uals, other  than  married  individuals  filing 
separate  returns,  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  rates  of  tax  on  their  taxable  Incomes 
The  Senate  recedee. 

W.  D.  Mill*. 
Al  Ulljcan, 
Maetha  W.  QnxwrTTBM, 
John  W.  Btemx*, 
Jackson  E.  Brm, 

H.   T.    SCHNEEBKLl, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Rttsbell  B.  Long, 
Hksman  Talmaoge, 
Wallace  F.   Bennett, 
Jack  Muxee, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowing  the  legl»- 
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lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McClory,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  materlaJ. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpekn,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Hecklxr  of  Massachusetts,  for 
15  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Kyi,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  DiRwiNSKi.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuppE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  1  hour,  Oc- 
tober 17. 

Mr.  PWDLiY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Mr.  SiCTH  of  Iowa,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  OoNZAUB,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  GRirnTHS,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brkattx)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Burton,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  in  two  Instances,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Kyl)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  in  5  In- 
stances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson  J  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sbbbltds  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Landorebb  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  the  five  instances. 

Mr.  Terrt. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kbitb. 

Mrs.  DwYER. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wtatt. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MA2ZOLI)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  SncEs  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  PiscEiL  in  three  Instancw. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ichord  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  four 
instances. 

Mr.  BiBCHAM  In  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Becich  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

SiSK. 

Rarick  In  eight  instances. 

Klucztnski. 

CoLMER  in  two  instances. 

O'Neill. 

Flood  In  two  Instances. 

McFall. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  Instances. 

Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Adams  In  three  instances. 

Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Hagan  in  three  instances. 
William  D.   Ford  in  seven  in- 
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stances. 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  4039.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  90-563 
concerning  an  International  center  for  sites 
for  chanceries  for  foreign  embassies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


I      ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  8766.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hohokam  Pima  National 
Montiment  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Snaietown 
archeologlcal  site.  Arlxona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJi.  9727.  An  act  to  regulate  the  transpc«- 
t&tlon  for  dumping,  and  the  dumping,  of 
material  into  ocean  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HJl.  10566.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
In  Georgia  to  Thomas  A.  Bulso.  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof. 

HJ».  14128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Ortuzar-Varas  and  Maria  Pabla  de  Ortuzar; 

HJl.  14370  An  act  to  provide  fiscal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  collection  of  State  Individual 
Income  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14424.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging; 

HJl.  14642.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26,  1966.  PubUc  Law  89-606.  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  period  during  which 
the  authorized  numbers  for  the  grades  of  ma- 
jor, lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  may  be  Increased,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  14989.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  piirposes; 

H.R.  15280.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1971.  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 


Atmosphere,   to   increue   the   appropriation 
authorization  thereunder;  ^^ 

HJl.  16444.  An  act  to  esUbllsh  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  In 
the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  16693.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  16754.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  mUltary  construction  for  the  Departmsat 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16987.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  th« 
Department  of  Commerce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles : 

S.  216.  An  act  to  permit  suits  to  adjudicate 
certain  real  property  quiet  title  actions; 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  establish  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1973.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1928.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of  the 
St.  Croix  River,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  as 
a  component  of  the  national  wUd  and  scenic 
rivers  system; 

S.  2411.  An  act  to  establish  the  Chamber- 
land  Island  National  Seashore  In  the  State 
of  Georgia,   and   for  other  purposes; 

S.  2454.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378.  84  Stat.  794 )  to  expand  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  pilot  program  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2674.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  lands  located  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico; 

S.  2741.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1957.  authorizing  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees, in  order  to  expand  the  program  pur- 
suant to  such  act; 

S.  3310.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  purposes; 
8.  3337.  An  act  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3507.  An  act  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
management,  beneficial  use.  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3755.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  act;  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
In  air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  4018.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
SJ'.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Thomas  Jefferson  University.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  the  first  university  In  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States; 

S.J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  public  works 
In  the  United  States; 
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«  T  Res  236.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
„H  M^est  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
t^'Sning  October  ^^- ^^Iju '-^Xiou- 
I  W^Abuse  Prevention  Week":  and 

a  T  Hes.  251.  J<^t  resolution  to  designate 
the  w^which  begins  on  the  ««*  8H'»<»»y 
m  M^r^h  1973  as  "National  Beta  Club  Week." 


nvOUEST  FOR  CONSIDERAIION  OP 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent— and  it  does  take 
unanimous  consent— for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  to 
accompany  H.R.  1  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  Ueu  of  the  conference 

report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

CATT,  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IIUAX  No.  463] 


Peyser 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Bietls 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouab 

Rousaelot 

Runnels 

Rupp« 

Sandman 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 
Biaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boland 
BolUng 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey.  N.T. 
CeUer 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 

CoUlns.  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Curlln 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  WU. 


Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasceU 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Ford, 
WlUlam  D. 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Oallflanakis 

Gallagher 

Oartoatz 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ortffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hlllls 


Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McMlUan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Mallllard 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Matcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Mollohan 
.   Monagan 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Patman 

Pelly 


Bctasrle 

Schniltz 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Slak 

SkuMta 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Sprtnger 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 


Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonnst 

Waldle 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  Two  hundred  and 
thirteen  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  ajn.,  Sun- 
day, October  15,  1972),  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  October  17,  1972, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Uiider  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee;  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  small 
biialness  opportunities  In  outdoor  recrea- 
atlon  and  tourism  (Rept.  No.  92-1603).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Com- 
mittee on  SmaU  Biislness.  Report  on  the 
future  of  smalltown  and  rural  America:  the 
Impact  on  small  business  fRept.  No.  92- 
1603).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HoTise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SATTERPTELD:  Committee  of  Con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  H.R.  16475 
(Rept.  92-1604).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  of 
Conference.  Conference  report  on  HJl.  1 
(Rept.  No.  92-1606).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
[Pursuant   to   the   order  of   the   House   on 

Oct.   15.   1972,   the   tolXowing   report  vaa 

filed  on  October  15,  1972] 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  of 
Conference.  Conference  report  on  H.B.  16810 
(Rept.  No.  92-1606).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

H.R.  17171.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Luther  Burbank  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL : 

HJl.   17172.   A  bill  to  establish  the  Port 
Zachary  Taylor  National  Historic  Site,  and 
fo»  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerc*. 
By  Mr.  FINDLKY: 

HJl.  17173.  A  bill  to  assure  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlolary. 


By  Mr.  FRASKR: 

HJl.  17174.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Domestic  Development  Bank  to  provide  an 
alternative  source  ot  credit  to  State  axMl  k>o*l 
governments  for  the  pvirpoee  of  fljianclng 
public  and  quasi-public  faculties  of  all  types, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbs  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.    17176.   A   bin    to   amend    the    Social 
Security    Act    to   provide    for    a    system    of 
children's    allowances,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meeni 
By  Mr.   CUAMATZ    (for   hlmaslf   and 
Mr.  CuLBX) : 
H.B.  17176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provision  ol 
law  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers between  VB.  ports  In  foreign -flag  vessels 
to  permit  such  transportation  in  the  case  of 
certain  cruising  voyages;    to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
HJl.  17177.  A  bill  to  autborl»  amendment 
of  contracts  relating  to  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation  In 
unsubsldlsed  service  between  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (fw  himself.  Mr.  Dn.- 
LTTMS,  Mr.  OtTDS.  and  Mr.  Hosun) : 
H.R.  17178.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  Impose  an  excise 
tax  on  the  discharge  of  pollutants;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  17179.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalise  the  retire- 
ment test;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means  

By  Mr.  McKINNBY: 
HJL.  17180.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favor- 
ed-natlon    treatment    and    commercial   and 
guarantee    agreements   with    respect   to   any 
non-market -economy   country   which   denies 
to  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which 
Imposes  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its  clt- 
zens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HJl.  17181.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Isle  Royale  National  Park,  Mich.,  as 
wUdemess;    to   the    Committee   on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  SAYLOR; 
H.R.  17182.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wUdemess;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8CHEUER: 
HJl.  17183.  A  biU  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   8HOUP: 
H  R    17184.  A  bill  to  provide  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  the  development   and   application 
of  physical   theory  and  operational   systems 
for  predicting  damaging  earthquakes  in  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe 
and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.     VANIK     (for    himself.    Mr. 
AjtcHxa  and  Mr.  Hokton  I  : 
H.R.  17186.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreemenu  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market-economy  country  which  denies  to  Ite 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  Im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its  citi- 
zens  as   a   condition   to   emigration;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HJl.  17186.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  certain  persons  with 
procedures  for  applying  to  the  Seciirttles  and 
Exchange  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    BOLAND: 
HJl.    17187.   A   btU   to  establish   the  Nan- 
tucket Sovind  Islands  Trust,  to  preserve  and 
conserve  the  said  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  CT7LVZR  {tor  blnuelf  kiid  lii. 

Whalbx)  : 

HA.  17188.  A  blU  to  establUh  within  tlM 

D«p«rtaMnt  of  Labor  »  Trmd*  A<ijuatin«nt 

AMtlMtMDcm  Administration,  to  tr»naler  tlier«- 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  certain  functions  and  duties  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  relating  to  trade 
adjxistment  aaslstasce,  to  establish  a  com- 
prehenalva  program  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waya  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii 

Mr.  TIKaNAN  Introduce  a  blU  (HJl.  17iaQ) 

for  the  relief  of  Maria  D"Arpino,  which  was 

referrsd  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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WRTOFCT.Y  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

oy  rifsiANA 
C*  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSSNTATIVBa 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

idr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoKD,  I  Include  the  text  of  my  last 
weekly  report  to  Ninth  District  con- 
stituenta  on  the  role  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  the  method  by  which  he  is 
nominated: 

NoMQiATioM  or  .\  Vicx  PixsmsMT 

Senator  BagleCon'i  nomination  as  Tlce- 
presldential  candidate,  and  his  subsequent 
withdrawal,  has  stirred  a  growing  debate  on 
the  way  we  select  our  vice-presidents,  and 
eyen  on  the  role  of  the  office  itself.  The  con- 
troversy Is  flred  by  the  realization  that  13 
of  our  39  vice-presidents  have  become  pres- 
ident— three  of  them  since  1945  (Truman. 
Johnson  and  Nixon) .  In  eight  of  the  13  cases, 
the  death  of  the  Incumbent  president 
prompted  the  move. 

Several  studies,  in  the  Congreas  and  else- 
where, are  underway  on  the  role  of  the  vice- 
president  and  the  method  of  his  selection. 

THX    BOLg    or   THX    VTCS    PRKSnaNT 

The  Constitution  assigns  the  vice-pres- 
ident two  roles,  one  active  (to  preside  over 
the  Senate) ,  and  the  other  potential  (to 
serve  as  the  president  in  the  event  of  his 
death  or  disability) . 

The  primary  role  of  the  vice-president  con- 
tinues to  be  that  of  being  available  in  the 
event  something  should  happen  to  the  presl- 
Ident.  In  the  words  of  John  Adanis,  "In  this, 
I  am  nothing,  but  I  may  be  everything."  Pew 
presidents  have  given  their  vlce-preeldents 
substantive  roles  In  the  administration, 
choosing  to  assign  them  to  ceremonial  tasks. 
The  role  of  the  vice-president  is  so  vague  that 
some  political  commentators  have  even  pro- 
posed that  the  office  of  vice-president  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  SpeaJter  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  made  next  In  Une  to 
the  presidency. 

TUX  icxTHOB  or  axLxcnoN 
Several  proposals  have  been  made  for  re- 
vising the  method  of  selecUng  the  vice-pres- 
ident, among  them : 

1.  Vlce-prealdentlal  candidates  should  seek 
the  office  at  state  conventions,  or  run  Inde- 
pendent racee  in  state  primaries.  The  presi- 
dential candidate  would  then  make  his  selec- 
tion from  among  the  top  two  or  three  candi- 
dates, based  on  primary  or  convention  re- 
stilts. 

2.  A  national  primary,  or  series  or  regional 
primaries,  should  be  established  In  which 
presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  candidates 
would  run.  Voters  would  choose  two  candi- 
dates, and  the  one  with  the  second -highest 
total  would  become  the  vlce-presldentlal 
nominee. 

3.  The  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal 
candidates  should  be  elected  separately 
rather  than  as  a  team,  following  the  practice 
of  several  states  In  which  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor candidates  are  elected  sepa- 
rately, regardless  of  party. 

4.  Candidates  In  presidential  primaries 
should     annoxince     their     vlce-presldentlal 


choices  before  the  race  begins,  then  run  as 
a  team  up  until  convention  time. 

S.  The  second-place  finisher  in  the  presi- 
dential balloting  at  the  national  conventkm 
should  automatically  become  the  vlce-presl- 
dentlal nominee. 

3.  The  presidential  nominee  should  be  al- 
lowed several  days  to  pick  his  vlce-preslden- 
tlal running  mate,  then  have  bis  choice  certi- 
fied to  the  party. 

NO  CHANGK,  OH  SUQHT  CBANOX? 

Those  who  oppose  change  argue  that  the 
present  system  has  worked  well.  Vice-presi- 
dents who  have  come  to  power  through  the 
death  of  the  Incumbent — Theod(n«  Roose- 
velt, Coolldge,  Truman,  Johnson — have  com.- 
pared  favorably  with  elected  Chief  Itxecu- 
tives. 

In  addition,  the  present  system  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  presidential  nominee 
the  chance  to  assure  himself  of  a  compatible 
running  mate,  which  would  not  exist  under 
most  of  the  alternatives. 

Some  effort  at  reforming  the  system  needs 
to  be  made.  At  a  minimum.  I  support  chang- 
ing the  convention  schedule  so  that  the  pres- 
idential nominee  has  two  days  to  make  his 
selection  of  a  running  mate.  This  could  be 
done  by  switching  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion from  the  third  to  the  second  night  of 
the  convention,  adopting  the  party  platform 
on  the  third  night,  and  nominating  the  vice- 
presidential  candidate  on  the  foiuUi  night. 

This  minimum  refcam  does  not  rule  out 
more  substantive  changes  later.  It  would, 
however,  diminish  the  chances  for  anothw 
agonizing  "Eagleton  affair." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  FLOOD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CAl.IFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  2,  the  many 
friends  of  Sam  Flood  will  honor  him 
with  a  testimonial  dinner. 

That  night  will  offer  each  of  us.  who 
know  him.  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  many  accomplishments,  his  com- 
munity spirit,  and  his  active  role  In  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Harbor  area. 

S«un  Flood  is  truly  "a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons," and  as  the  poet  Ben  Jonson  said — 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time. 

For,  when  I  think  of  Sam,  I  think  of 
the  spirit  which  built  this  country. 

Certainly  he  knows  hard  work.  A  re- 
tired shipbuilder,  he  knows  what  it  is 
like  to  put  the  pieces  together,  to  strain 
and  agonize  while  reaching  toward  the 
perfect  blend,  to  swell  with  pride  for  a 
job  well  done.  Yes,  Sam  epitomizes  the 
spirit  of  the  early  builders  of  America. 
But,  there  is  more. 

Sam  Flood's  involvement  in  community 
affairs  is,  perhaps,  the  highlight  of  his 
life,  smd  again,  the  "man  for  all  seasons" 
is  reminiscent  of  our  forefathers  who 


molded  our  system  with  a  view  toward  an 
active,  vibrant,  citizenry  participating  in 
the  community  activities. 

When  a  Job  needs  to  be  done,  when  a 
committee  is  being  formed,  when  a  co- 
ordinated effort  is  needed,  when  the  com- 
munity has  a  problem;  Sam  Flood  is  the 
first  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  those 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  lend  a  hand. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sam  Flood  Is 
a  "man  for  all  seasons."  His  spirit,  his 
congenial  manner,  his  active  quest  to  aid 
his  fellowman — all  are  qualities  which 
were  admired  in  every  age  by  every  per- 
son, and  are  admired  today  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  tills 
opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Sam  Flood, 
and  his  gracious  and  charming  wife 
Regina,  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us,  and  for  tlieir  untiring  and  unselfish 
deeds  which  have  provided  the  impetus 
for  the  November  2  testimonial  dinner. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  my  October  1972  report  from 
Washington  to  the  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia's 30th  District.  The  report  high- 
lights some  of  the  major  legislative  and 
national  issues  being  considered  by  the 
92d  Congress. 

The  report  follows: 

Congress  and  the  Taxpateb 

Over  the  past  4  years  federal  deficits  have 
skyrocketed.  Instead  of  a  balanced  budget, 
the  Administration  has  piled  up  a  deficit  of 
$78  billion,  surpassing  the  deficits  of  the 
last  3  Administrations  combined. 

It  la  estimated  that  over  SO  7c  of  federal 
funds  support  military  related  programs.  In- 
cluding new  weaponry.  While  a  strong  de- 
fense is  necessary,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  wasteful  military  spending  that  resulted 
In  cost  overruns  exceeding  $28  billion  as  re- 
ported in  1971.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
during  this  ao-called  peace  economy  and  rap- 
prochement with  Russia  and  China,  we  will 
spend  $80  billion  for  war  and  armaments, 
the  same  sunount  spent  3  years  ago  when 
this  country  was  heavily  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  arms  race. 

This  policy  appears  highly  questionable  In 
light  of  our  current  economic  needs.  There 
are  over  5  million  workers  unemployed  with 
15.000  In  my  own  District.  Taxes  continue 
to  rise  with  the  brunt  being  carried  by  low- 
and  middle-Income  taxpayers. 

One  answer  to  these  Inequities  In  our  cur- 
rent policy  Is  a  fair-share  tax  reform  that 
closes  off  profitable  corporate  and  estate  loop- 
holes and  gears  our  tax  structure  to  a  per- 
son's ability  to  pay.  Another  is  re-evalua- 
tion of  our  national  priorities. 

While  no  program  should  be  immune  to 
Congressional  scrutiny  or  criticism,  we  have 
set  certain  fundamental  goals  for  ourselves 
as  a  Nation.  They  Include:   a  full  employ- 
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ment  economy,  equal  educational  opportunl- 
H«B  proper  health  care  for  all,  a  prosperous 
Economy  and  the  alleviation  of  poverty. 

Congress  Is  currently  dabaUng  this  ques- 
tion of  priorities  and  fiscal  responalbUlty  un- 
der the  PubUc  Debt  Limit  bill.  This  meas- 
ure as  proposed  by  the  White  House  would 
raise  the  federal  debt  ceUlng  to  $260  billion 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  grant  absolute  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  make  budget  cuts 
as  he  80  chooses. 

I  oppose  thU  bUl  In  Its  present  form  for 
3  very  basic  reasons:  one,  there  should  be 
no  mcrease  in  the  debt  ceUIng  without  tax 
reform  to  finance  new  expenditures;  and  two. 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  set  priorities  and  limit  spending. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  is  more  than  aca- 
demic, for  the  taxpayer's  right  to  representa- 
tion is  at  stake.  If  Congress  yields  to  the 
President  and  abdicates  Its  budget  author- 
ity, the  taxpayer  loses.  No  longer  could  his 
Congressman  question  and  oversee  expendi- 
tures as  he  does  now. 

As  one  observer  noted,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dictatorial  goverimient  and  our 
American  system  is  that  "Congress  controls 
the  purse  strings". 

CONSTTMBI   SAPETT 

A  decade  ago  President  Kennedy  delivered 
the  first  Presidential  message  devoted  to  con- 
sumer problems.  His  action  became  the  cata- 
lyst for  an  ever  growing  national  movement 
for  consumer  rights. 

Several  major  consumer  laws  were  enacted 
enabling  the  Gtovernment  to  seize  foods, 
drugs  and  cosmetics  that  fall  national  stand- 
ards, close  plants  selling  unhealthy  or  dis- 
eased meat  and  regtilate  the  flammabillty 
of  fabrics. 

With  p>oor  quality  merchandise  and  faulty 
repairs  costing  the  consiimer  thousands  of 
Injuries  and  deaths  and  nearly  $200  billion 
last  year,  it  became  clear  that  the  lalssez 
faire  doctrine  of  "Let  the  Buyer  Beware" 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Congress  began  to  fashion  a  product  safety 
bill  that  could  save  as  many  as  6,000  lives. 
22,000  disabled  and  4  million  Injuries  due 
to  defective  products.  It  found  that  the  cur- 
rent consimier  apparatus  was  highly  splin- 
tered and  too  weak  to  be  effective  within  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  Over  200  consumer  pro- 
grams were  being  administered  by  some  40 
different  agencies.  What  the  consumer  needed 
was  an  advocate  with  Independent  authority 
to  represent  him  before  other  Government 
agencies  and  In  the  courts. 

Last  month  the  House  approved  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Independent  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  charged  with  protecting 
consumers  against  defective  products.  Major 
provisions  of  this  sweeping  legislation  In- 
cluded : 

Authority  to  Issue  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards and  conduct  studies  and  testa  of  con- 
sumer products. 

Authority  to  seek  a  court  order  against 
a  product  declared  an  imminent  public  haz- 
ard. 

Requirement  that  manufacturers  certify 
that  a  product  meets  safety  standards. 

Civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  persons 
falling  to  comply  with  product  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Authority  to  require  the  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor or  retailer  to  give  public  notice  of 
any  product  declared  unsafe,  to  bring  the 
product  into  line  with  safety  standards,  re- 
place the  product  or  refund  its  purchase 
price. 

Provision  to  allow  private  citizens  to  sue 
for  damages  if  injury  or  death  resulted  from 
use  of  any  product  falling  safety  regulations. 

Prior  to  this  Act  the  Oovamment  had  never 
offered  a  comprehensive  program  of  product 
safety  but  chose  to  deal  with  the  prcAilem  In 
a  piecemeal  fashion.  With  the  adoption  ot  a 
regulatory  Independent  agaooy.  Congress  has 
reversed  its  past  attitude,  providing  for  effec- 
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tlve  government  and  court  action  to  prevent 
defective  products  from  reaching  the  mar- 
ine tplace. 

BiNxnTS  PaoTXCTiD 
Over  the  objection  of  this  Administration 
which  recommended  a  5%  social  security  in- 
crease, Congress  sipproved  a  20 '*r  boost  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  for  27  mlUlon 
Americans  whoee  fixed  Incomes  had  been 
eroded  by  mflatlon  and  rising  ooats.  The  In- 
crease, however,  laclced  pass-along  provision* 
which  would  prevent  states  from  ualng  the 
social  security  booet  to  reduce  their  own 
level  of  public  assistance. 

This  practice  subverts  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  perpetuates  a  cycle  of  poverty  and 
despair  for  millions  of  older,  blind  and  dis- 
abled persons. 

In  seeking  to  oorreot  this  wrong,  I  Intro- 
duoed  legislation  that  would  guarantae  the 
full  social  security  mcreaae  to  recipients 
while  preventing  any  decrease  in  public  as- 
sistance benefits  they  may  be  receiving, 
whether  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  en-  aid  to  the 
blind  and  disabled.  This  bill  would  bring  con- 
siderable relief  to  some  8  million  older  citi- 
zens who  live  near  or  below  the  poverty  line. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  all  House  members,  I 
caUed  for  a  united  effort  to  get  Congressional 
action  on  the  pass-along  during  this  sesaion 
of  Congress.  Last  week  the  House  Way*  and 
Means  Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  paas-along  recommended  a  narrower  pro- 
posal covering  only  Medicaid  recipients. 

Although  I  would  certainly  support  even 
this  limited  coverage,  I  intend  to  fight  for  a 
full  pass-along  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
bill  oomes  before  the  House. 
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LCGISI.ATIVX  Report 

UMXMPlOTMXIfT 

Unemployment  and  inflation  remains  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  residents  of 
my  District.  The  impact  of  this  Administra- 
tion's new  economics,  which  offers  billions 
of  doUare  In  tax  breaks  to  large  corporations, 
has  spelled  disaster  for  the  American  worker. 
Co\int«d  *mnTig  the  unemployed  are  16,000 
from  my  own  District. 

To  end  this  large  scale  vmemployment,  the 
Administration  must  call  off  its  current 
freew  of  public  employment  funds  and  man- 
power training  programs,  and  adopt  a  mas- 
sive public  service  strategy  for  more  than 
1   million  unemployed  workere. 

In  working  toward  this  goal.  I  Joined  with 
Rep.  John  McPaU  of  California  In  pushing 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  aocelerated 
PubUc  Works  Impact  Program.  Recently  the 
House  approved  our  bill  as  part  of  the  total 
PubUc  Works-Economic  Development  pack- 
age. The  bill  authorizes  a  ceiling  of  $1  billion 
for  Immediate  job-creating  public  projects 
in  very  high  unemployment  areas  and  would 
bring  additional  Jobs  to  my  District. 

A  recent  House  Labor  report  described  the 
Impact  program  as  an  effective  tool  in  at- 
tacking Joblessness  and  relieving  the  un- 
employment-inflation crisis  which  has 
gripped  this  country  since  President  Nixon 
took  oflJce  4  yeare  ago. 

TAXES 

One  of  the  most  glaring  Injustices  today 
Is  the  tax  burden  shouldered  by  low-  and 
middle-Income  taxpayers.  I  oppose  the  con- 
tinuation of  special  tax  breaks  for  large  cor- 
porations and  the  privileged  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  average  taxpayer.  Our  tax  sys- 
tem has  become  a  multlbllUon  dollar  give- 
away especially  diuring  a  time  when  this 
country  faces  a  budget  deficit  of  $76  billion. 

For  this  reason  I  have  urged  emergency 
legislation  to  close  the  glaring  loopholes  in 
our  federal  tax  system.  Known  as  "the  Tax 
Reform  Act",  this  measure  would  yield  $7 
billion  or  more  a  year  in  new  revenues  and 
check  staggering  increases  in  our  fedsnU 
debt. 


As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees on  Foreign  Operations  and  Treas- 
ury-Postal Service-Oeneral  Qovernment,  I 
have  pushed  for  stronger  international  and 
domestic  narcotics  oontrol.  During  this  Oon- 
gresB  two  of  my  proposals  have  been  adopted. 
One  would  cut  off  aid  to  countries  which  fall 
to  curb  the  flow  of  drugs  to  the  n.8.  The 
other  would  increase  the  number  of  Customs 
oflioers  at  border  stations,  as  well  as  Improve 
search  procedures  and  staff  recruitment 
policies. 

EQUAL     OPPORTTTNmr 

Congress  recsntly  approved  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  federal  antlpoverty  programs. 
During  debate  on  the  bill,  I  pointed  out  that 
this  legislation  would  oontinue  to  help  26 
million  Americana  escape  poverty  and  gain 
access  to  decent  Jobs,  housing  and  educa- 
tional opportunities.  The  antlpoverty  bill 
would  enable  the  Oovemment  to  oontinue 
youth  manpower;  expand  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through:  extend  community  action 
and  legal  services;  and  continue  senior  op- 
portunities and  services,  emergency  food,  and 
drug  rehabilitation  to  develop  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  rehabUitated  addicts.  New  programs 
Included  rural  hoiising  for  low-moome  fami- 
lies and  envtronmsntal  action  to  provide  for 
payments  to  low-lnoome  paople  working  on 
environmental  and  anti-pollution  projeota. 

DlBTKICT     OTICXS 

I  have  opened  another  District  Office  in  the 
Bell  City  Hail  to  serve  Bell,  Maywood  and  a 
portion  of  Huntington  Park  east  of  State 
Street,  Beginning  on  October  26,  the  office 
will  be  open  every  Wednesday  from  9  A.M. 
to  noon  to  residents  of  theee  areas  who  have 
appointments  to  discuss  matters  with  my 
staff.  Please  caU  688-6211,  Sxt.  21,  to  make 
an  appointment  during  that  time.  My  Los 
Angeles  Office  which  will  continue  to  serve 
all  residents  of  my  District  is  located  in 
Room  7110,  New  Pederal  Post  Office  Building, 
300  North  Los  Angeles  Street. 

District  Qrawts 
Our  District  has  received  a  number  of  Im- 
portant   Federal    grants    and    contracu    for 
various  programs.  Included  among  these  are: 

BAKLT   KDHCATIOM 

A  ta^B  million  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  BduoaUon  and  Welfare  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Youth  Opportunities  Agency,  Los 
Angeles,  to  provide  preschool  training  for 
nearly  4,000  children  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies, including  medical  and  social  services. 
ou)XB  cmzxirs 

A  $48,000  ACTION  grant  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Volunteer  Bureau/Voluntary  Action  Center 
to  operate  a  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram. The  grant  is  the  first  in  a  6-year  com- 
mitment to  the  Volunteer  Bureau  for  placing 
300  older  citizens  In  volunteer  community 
service  during  the  first  year  and  2,000  by  the 
end  of  five. 

nSBAN    PLANiaNO 

A  $60,000  contract  from  the  Department 
of  Bousing  and  Urban  Development  to  the 
Barrio  Plannere.  Inc.,  to  conduct  a  visual 
survey  and  analysis  of  the  East  Los  Angeles 
area.  Barrio  Plannere  Is  a  nonprofit  group 
offering  technical  assistance  In  urban  plan- 
ning to  Mexican  Americans. 

MrNoarrr  EDtrcATioM 

A  $363,000  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
grant  to  the  Economic  and  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities Agency.  Los  Angeles,  for  special  edu- 
cational and  tutorial  programs  for  minority 
children,  a  parent-teacher  relations  program, 
and  support  for  60  teacher  aides. 

TAUXLr    FLAWJfmO 

A  $1.3  million  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bducation  and  Welfare  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Regional  Family  Planning  Council. 
Inc.  to  provide  family  planning  services  and 
counseling. 
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THE  TOXIC  DANGERS  FROM  ETO 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clear  dan- 
ger exists  today  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
'ondergolng  an  operation  and  the  danger 
to  which  I  refer  Is  not  necessarily  from 
the  operation  or  applied  treatments  In- 
volved, but  rather  takes  shape  in  the  type 
of  medical  instruments  used  in  the  op- 
erating room — instruments  that  have 
been  sterilized  with  ethylene  oxide  gas 
lETOK 

Increasingly  since  World  War  n,  but 
especially  within  the  last  decade,  hos- 
pitals and  the  manufacturers  of  dispos- 
able medical  devices  used  in  operating 
rooms — such  as  plastic  tubing,  plastic 
hypodermic  syringes,  to  cite  but  two  ex- 
amples— are  sterilizing  their  instruments 
and  products  with  ethylene  oxide  gas,  a 
highly  toxic  substance. 

The  dangers  derived  from  the  use  of 
ETO  is  found  in  the  fact  that  rubber  and 
certain  plastics  do  not  dissipate  the  gas 
absorbed  during  the  sterilization  process. 
The  stable  derivative  that  often  results 
can  cause  toxic  reactions  and  even 
deaths. 

Mr  Arthur  Perlin,  a  former  FDA  in- 
spector and  now  a  Port  Washington, 
NY.,  pharmacist,  informed  my  ofBce  that 
while  working  for  the  FDA  in  Detroit,  he 
recorded  over  100  cases  of  toxic  and 
sometimes  fatal  reactions  to  ETO  resi- 
dues found  in  disposable  hospital  gloves, 
plastic  tubings,  plastic  hypodermic  sy- 
ringes, and  even  catheters  used  for  heart 
surgery. 

Mr.  Perlin  reports  some  instances  of 
surgeons  ripping  off  their  gloves  In  the 
midst  of  an  operation  became  of  the 
bums  induced  by  ETO  residues  that  had 
failed  to  dissipate  following  sterilization. 

Comniissioner  Ley,  then  head  of  the 
PDA,  in  commending  Mr.  Perlin  for  his 
work  in  exposing  the  dangers  associated 
with  ETO,  acki-owledged  that  many  un- 
explained injuries,  and  in  some  cases 
deaths,  were  related  to  ETO's  use  as  a 
sterilizing  agent. 

But  regardless  of  former  Commissioner 
Ley's  commendation  of  Mr.  Perlin's  ef- 
forts, the  fact  remains  that  little,  if  any- 
rJimg  has  been  done  to  halt  the  use  of 
ETO  as  an  agent  for  sterilization,  and 
thus  a  great  danger  remains. 

Following  Mr.  Perlin's  report  to  my 
ofBce  I  wrote  a  letter  to  FDA  Commis- 
sioner Charles  Edwards  in  which  I 
stated: 

It  U  my  understanding  that  realduea  of 
BTTO  bave  t>««n  responslbis  for  severe  reac- 
tions, other-wise  unexplained,  and  even 
deaths  through  contamination  of  sterilized 
surgical  gloves,  heart  catheters,  Pacemakers, 
and  hemodyallsls  (the  latter  two  through 
polyvinyl  or  rubber  tubing  eusoclated  with 
them).  I  bave  further  been  informed  by 
reliable  sources  that  the  PDA,  though  Know- 
ing of  this  problem  for  years,  has  resisted 
mating  the  Information  public  and  In  other 
ways  failed  to  take  adequate  stepw  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  our  populace. 

Six  weeks  later  I  received  a  reply,  en- 
closing three  articles  by  Dr.  Carl  Bruch, 
who  Is  the  director  of  the  Bacterlolog- 
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ical  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Mlcro- 
bloI(^7  of  the  PDA,  and  an  expert  on  the 
whole  ETO  problem. 

As  the  FDA's  reply  shows,  the  agency 
has  refused  to  take  legal  action  on  those 
who  have  been  negligent  in  using  the 
gas.  Moreover,  it  has  even  refused  to 
issue  a  general  letter  of  warning  on  use 
of  ETO,  despite  reports  of  its  dangerous 
nature  dating  back  to  1955. 

As  Its  reply  to  my  letter  explicitly 
states,  the  FDA  considers  26  parts  per 
million  the  'acceptable  limit"  of  ETO 
residue  In  catheters,  gloves,  and  syringes. 
This  is  the  limit  which  has  been  gener- 
ally proposed  by  Dr.  Bruch,  although  he 
has  elsewhere  expressed  doubts  about  the 
safety  of  any  residue  exceeding  5  p.p.m. 

But  the  only  limits  which  are  publicly 
available  as  suggested  guides  are  10  times 
that  high.  They  derive  from  the  work  of 
the  Z-79  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Standards  Institute,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ethjiene  Oxide  Sterilization.  Industry 
members  make  up  a  clear  majority  of 
the  subcommittee,  which  has  explicitly 
rejected  Dr.  Bruch's  25-p.pjn.  limit  over 
a  4-year  period,  and  announced  a  guide- 
line of  250  p.p.m.  Although  it  has  no  legal 
force,  the  subcommittee's  standard  is 
generally  accepted. 

The  Government  has  made  no  move  to 
work  to  change  it — indeed,  it  sat  in  on 
the  committee  formulating  it — and  has 
acquiesced  to  it.  although  it  is  10  times 
what  the  FDA  wrote  to  us  when  an- 
noiuicing  their  "acceptable  limit."  Mean- 
while, Dr.  Bruch  reports  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  companies  which  make  ETO 
sterilized  devices  or  ETO  sterilizers  are 
not  taking  appropriate  steps  to  warn 
their  customers  of  the  need  to  allow 
proper  time  after  sterilization  for  the 
gas  to  dissipate. 

The  FDA  claims  to  be  making  "efforts 
to  determine  safe  limits  for  these  gases 
with  a  view  toward  publishing  such  lim- 
its." The  PDA  has  been  making  these 
efforts  for  over  a  decade,  while  hundreds 
have  been  Injured  and  a  number  have 
died.  The  whole  emphasis  is  wrong — in- 
stead of  waiting  for  danger  to  be  con- 
clusively proven  and  then  listening  to  the 
counsel  of  manufacturers,  the  PDA 
should  have  come  in  immediately  with 
tough  standards,  £uid  then  waited  for 
proof  that  it  was  too  tough  before  al- 
lowing any  relaxation. 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt,  on 
any  basis,  that  the  FDA  is  fully  aware  of 
the  hazards  associated  with  ETO — the 
FDA's  own  Weekly  Recall  reports  has 
on  at  least  two  occasions  made  mention 
of  the  dangers  of  using  ETO  as  a  ster- 
ilizing agent. 

What  I  here  propose  is  for  the  FDA  to 
begin  at  once  that  process  whereby  the 
absolute  minimum  toxic  level  of  ETO 
Is  Anally  determined  and  for  that  level 
then  to  be  imposed  by  the  PDA  as  the 
standard  for  the  entire  medical 
industry. 

In  addition,  I  have  asked  Chairman 
Pattl  Rogers  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  to  fibld 
hearings  Into  the  safety  factor  of  ETO 
with  the  hope  that  out  of  such  hearings 
will  come  legislation  safeguarding  all 
Americans  from  the  known  as  well  as 
the  unknown  dangers  of  medical 
practices. 
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ON  FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS 


HON.  JOHN  CONTERS,  JR. 

or  mcRiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Poiuidlng  Fathers  of  our  Nation  were 
foreslghted  enough  to  understand  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  the  cornerstone 
of  a  free  society,  a  freedom  now  threat- 
ened by  the  administration's  attempt  to 
use  the  fourth  estate  as  an  arm  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  As  a  reaction  to 
this  insidious  threat  I  cosponsored  the 
Newsmen's  Privilege  Act,  which  was  later 
reintroduced  as  H.R.  14334  by  my  col- 
league Mr.  Koch.  This  bill  would  enable 
newsmen  to  research  a  story  without  fear 
of  Government  reprisal,  and  fulfill  the 
public's  inalienable  "right  to  know." 
News  correspondent  Elarl  Caldwell  has 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  harassment 
now  confronting  an  investigative  Jour- 
nalist. His  informative  article  from  The 
Saturday  Review  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sat\irda7  Review,  Aug.  6.  1972) 

Ask  Mx.  I  Know.  I  Was  tht  Test  Case 
(By  Earl  CaldweU) 

(NoTK. — Earl  Caldwell,  a  New  Yoric  Times 
reporter  based  on  the  West  Coast,  Is  teach- 
ing this  summer  at  th«  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism.) 

New  Toax,  N.Y. — At  this  point  I  am  al- 
ready so  far  past  my  deadline  that  my  editor 
has  given  up  listening  to  my  excuses.  She 
has  parlced  outside  my  office  and  has  informed 
me  that  she  wlU  not  leave  untu  the  piece  la 
finished.  AU  this  to  puU  looee  my  reaction  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  June  29  decision  that 
the  government  has.  If  It  chooses,  a  perfect 
right  to  subpoena  me,  or  any  other  newsman, 
to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury — In  my  case, 
one  Investigating  the  Black  Panther  party. 

The  article  should  be  easy  to  write.  I've 
got  so  much  to  say  that  I  feel  about  to  burst. 
But  I  can't  put  anything  on  paper.  I  cant 
let  anyone  Icnow.  I  have  to  keep  it  to  myself. 
That's  the  nile  of  the  game.  Just  this  once, 
though.  I'd  like  to  say:  The  hell  with  It— the 
heU  with  what  the  Justice  Department  might 
do — the  hell  with  what  the  New  York  Times 
thinks.  I  owe  this  one  to  myself.  I  know 
what  rve  been  through  these  past  two  yean. 
liBt  me  get  this  off  my  chest. 

The  day  the  decision  came  down  I  stayed 
at  home.  A  friend  called  to  say  that  I  had 
lost.  Later  that  morning  I  phoned  the  Times, 
and  a«ne  Roberts,  the  national  editor,  told 
me  that  the  decision  had  been  5  to  4.  Justice 
Rehnqulst  had  made  the  difference.  The  de- 
ciding vote  had  been  cast  by  a  man  who  had 
been  deeply  Involved  in  the  subpoena  Issue 
when  he  was  in  the  Justice  Department. 

I  thought  back  to  the  day.  February  2, 1970, 
when  the  first  subpoena  was  served.  It  re- 
quired me  to  appear  in  San  FYanclsco  before 
a  federal  grand  jury  that  was  probing  the 
actlTltles  of  Black  Panthers.  I  had  been 
coiinseled — not  by  my  attorney,  but  by  other 
legal  experts  and  by  people  prominent  in  the 
newspaper  Industry — against  being  so  anx- 
ious to  go  to  court  to  fight  the  issue.  They 
argued  that  I  risked  having  a  bad  law  made 
In  an  area  where  none  had  existed.  In  other 
words,  I  shouldn't  go  to  court  because  I 
might  lose.  It  would  be  better,  they  said. 
If  we  oould  work  something  out. 

There  was  nothing  to  work  out.  I'm  a 
Journalist  and,  as  quiet  as  it's  kept,  serious 
about  my  work.  I  grin  a  lot  and  try  to  give 
the  impression  that  I'm  always  happy.  That's 
the  facade  black  folks  must  put  up.  So  when 
I  said  that  I  wasnt  going  to  appear  before 
any  grand  Jury  Investigating  the  Black  Pan- 
ther party,  nobody  believed  that  I  was  serl- 
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oufl    Perhaps   they   dldnt   know   where  I'd 
hMn  tot  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

I  was  on  the  balcony  with  Martin  Luther 
Kinff  in  1968,  and  I  saw  him  dto.  I  saw  the 
Sw  come  out  of  his  neck  and  stwdt  up 
Sa^nd  hl8  head.  I  watched  Ralph  Abemathy 
cradle  King's  head  In  his  arms.  I  was  there, 
and  I  looked  Into  King's  eyes  and  watched 

him  die.  ^.        ,      .. 

Before  that  I  had  done  my  time  in  the 
gtreeu.  I  wasn't  just  In  Newark  or  Detroit. 
I  was  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  In  Boetoru  I  was 
on  the  west  side  In  Dayton.  I  was  In  Cincin- 
nati and  Watte  and  Sacramento  and  Chicago 
and  ft  lot  of  other  plaoee  whMe  black  folta 
gbowed  their  anger  and  rebelled  during  the 
summer  of  1967. 

I  remember  being  in  Newark  and  visiting 
a  young  kid  in  his  home  just  after  his 
mother  had  been  fatally  shot.  There  were 
twelve  In  that  family,  and  their  father  was 
dead  Their  mother  had  locked  them  inside 
the  apartment  when  the  rioting  broke  out, 
and  she  was  lying  on  a  couch.  She  got  up — 
maybe  to  get  a  drink  of  water  or  maybe  to 
see  aoout  the  food  on  the  stove.  It  makes  no 
difference.  The  thing  that's  worth  remem- 
bering is  that  when  she  got  up  a  bullet  came 
through  a  window  and  tore  her  neck  apart. 
When  I  arrived,  with  my  press  card,  there 
was  only  a  pool  of  blood  left  and  holes  In 
the  wftlU  that  were  bigger  than  your  flat.  The 
next  morning  the  stories  In  my  paper  were 
not  about  police  and  National  Guardsmen 
firing  weapons  so  powerful  that  they  dug 
walls  apart.  The  Times  headlined  stories 
about  snipers — snipers  who  the  governor  of 
New  Jersey  said  were  operating  In  the  black 
community  and  who  were  highly  profes- 
Blonal  (In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tttey  never 
killed  anyone). 

Out  of  that  summer  came  Rap  Brown.  I 
went  across  the  country  with  him.  and  I 
watched  thousands  of  black  folks  who  were 
fed  up,  who  were  so  filled  with  rage  that  they, 
too,  were  about  to  explode.  Out  of  all  that 
came  the  Black  Panther  party. 

When  I  linked  up  with  the  Panthers  late 
in  1968  on  the  West.  Coast,  tbey  called  me 
a  cop.  I  had  to  be  a  cop,  they  reasoned:  The 
Hew  York  Times  was  not  about  to  send  a 
black  reporter  3,000  miles  Just  to  cover  them. 

I  had  friends  who  knew  Kathleen  Cleaver; 
she  was  my  first  contact  with  the  party.  But 
to  make  It,  you  had  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  Panthers  in  the  streets,  the  Panthers 
whose  names  you  never  aaked,  wboee  names 
you  never  read  In  the  paper.  They  were  the 
ones  who  showed  me  wtiat  I  needed  to  know. 
Late  one  night  In  San  Francisco  they  yanked 
an  old  couch  away  from  a  wail  in  a  cramped 
apartment,  exposing  stacks  of  guns  of  every 
sort.  I  could  teU  my  readers  then  to  take 
these  people  seriously,  and  I  did. 

I  watched  the  Panthers'  breakfast  pro- 
gram before  other  reporters  knew  It  existed. 
I  wrote  about  it  In  the  Times.  If  I've  ever 
written  a  page-one  story,  that  was  It.  The 
story  was  all  there,  but  It  was  buried  some- 
where in  the  thickness  of  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion. I  told  how  painstakingly  they  went 
about  their  work,  cooking  big  breakfasts — 
eggs,  bacon,  ham,  grits,  biscuits — they  had 
It  all.  But  they  also  added  politics,  in  the 
songs  they  sang,  in  the  literature  they  gave 
to  the  kids.  Nobody  tried  to  hide  the  po- 
litical part  from  me — the  reporter  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Every  now  and  then  I'd 
get  the  third  degree.  "C'mon  now,  Caldwell; 
we  know  you're  a  cop,"  they'd  say.  But  I 
kept  coming  back,  and  I  kept  telling  them: 
"I'm  a  reporter.  That's  my  Job.  That's  the 
oniy  reason — the  only  reason  I'm  here." 
Somewhere  along  the  line  they  began  to  be- 
lieve me. 

On  the  morning  before  he  went  Into 
hiding  and  eventually  sUpped  out  of  the 
country,  I  visited  Eldrldge  Cleaver  in  his 
San  Francisco  home.  I  remember  him  sit- 
ting there  at  his  typewriter  with  his  shoes 
off  and  telling  me  that  the  time  was  com- 
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Ing  when  the  Panthers  would  have  to  move 
against  black  journalists.  Once,  he  ex- 
plained, it  liadn't  made  any  difference  what 
we  wrote  because  nobody — nobody  black, 
that  is — read  xis.  But  with  blacks  beginning 
to  read  more,  what  was  being  written  about 
them  was  becoming  more  Important.  "Wliat 
good  do  you  do,  anytiow?"  he  asked  me.  I 
wrestled  with  the  question  then;  It  Is  even 
more  difficult  to  answer  now. 

As  I  became  more  deeply  involved  with 
the  Panthers,  I  began  to  keep  aU  kinds  of 
fUee  on  them.  On  Panther  personalltlee.  On 
off-the-reoord  conversations.  I  kept  tapes, 
too,  and  I  would  write  my  personal  reactions 
to  everything  involving  the  Panthers  that 
I  covered.  At  this  point  they  were  under 
attack  by  police  groupe  across  the  country. 
At  a  time  when  the  p»rty  was  shutting  out 
reporters,  I  was  cloeer  to  it  than  ever.  I 
would  sit  nights  at  the  national  headquar- 
ters on  Sbattuck  Avenue  In  Berkeley,  talk- 
ing with  anyone  who  would  talk.  Often  I 
would  not  leave  untU  3  or  4  In  the  morning. 
The  party  trusted  me  so  much  that,  I  did 
not  have  to  ask  for  permission  to  bring 
along  a  tape  recorder.  Some  writers  hinted 
on  occasion  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
party:  I  wrote  that  off  as  professional 
Jealousy. 

But  I  was  never  permitted  to  foUow  the 
story  through  to  the  end.  The  FBI  saw  to 
that.  I  bad  my  fliat  encounter  with  FBI 
agents  when  I  wrote  about  the  Panthers' 
guns,  but  that  time  they  left  me  alone  when 
I  assured  them  that  all  the  Information  was 
available  In  the  newspaper.  Then,  late  In 
1969.  they  began  to  Interfere  with  my  work. 
They  wanted  to  pick  my  brain.  They  wanted 
me  to  slip  about  behind  my  news  sources, 
to  act  like  tiie  double  agents  I  saw  on  old 
movie  reruns  on  TV. 

This  is  not  my  fantasy.  The  Tlmee  knew 
what  wae  happening.  They  knew  the  FBI  was 
calling  me  every  day.  Finally,  Wallace 
Turner,  chief  of  the  Times  bureau  in  San 
Francisco,  arranged  for  an  assistant  In  the 
bureau.  Alma  Brackett,  to  take  all  my  calls. 
The  TBI  even  had  women  call.  It  went  on 
like  that  for  months,  \intU  one  day  an  agent 
told  Mrs.  Brackett  that,  if  I  dldnt  come  in 
and  talk  to  them,  I'd  be  telling  what  I  knew 
In  court.  That's  when  they  subpK>enaed  me. 
They  aaked  for  all  of  my  tape  recordings, 
notebooks,  and  other  documents  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  fourteen  months — and 
let  me  know  that,  if  I  did  not  come  in  with 
everything,  I  would  go  to  jail.  As  It  ttimed 
out,  when  I  did  refuse  to  appwar  before  the 
graikd  jxtry,  I  was  foiuul  in  civil  contempt 
and  sentenced  to  Jail  until  I  compiled  with 
the  court  order.  Fortunately,  the  court 
agreed  to  stay  the  execution  of  that  order 
until  I  had  a  chance  to  appeal. 

The  rest  Is  history.  I  met  Tony  Amsterdam, 
a  good  man  and  a  brlUlazit  lawyer,  who  un- 
derstood why  I  could  not  appear  before  the 
grand  Jury.  Tony  was  beautiful.  He  never 
asked  about  money.  He  never  said  that  we 
shouldn't  do  this  or  we  shouldn't  do  that  be- 
cause we  might  get  a  bad  law  written.  He 
said  that  we  were  right  and  that  we  would 
go  ail  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  we 
had  to.  We  did.  And  now  the  Court  has  ruled, 
and  It  makes  me  sick  that  the  vote  that  beat 
us  was  cast  by  one  of  the  very  men  who 
earlier  sat  in  the  Justice  Department,  where 
he  could  not  have  avoided  being  Involved  in 
this  whole  issue.  So  the  records  show  that 
we  lost — lost  in  a  court  that  black  folks  had 
oome  to  think  of  as  their  last  reeort  for  jus- 
tice In  the  United  States  of  America. 

It's  no  longer  Important  now  what  the 
government  can  get  from  me  about  the  Pan- 
thers. I  have  nothing  to  say  about  them. 
They  are  not  the  same  organization  now 
that  they  were  when  I  covwed  them.  As  for 
the  notes  and  the  tapes  I  spoke  of  earlier — 
well,  they're  all  gone.  I  ripped  up  the  note- 
books. I  erased  the  tap>es  and  shredded  al- 
most every  document  that  I  had  that  dealt 
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with  the  Panthers.  Many  of  thoee  Itema 
should  have  been  saved,  for  history's  sake, 
aa  much  as  for  anything.  But  in  America  to- 
day a  reporter  cannot  save  his  notes  or  his 
tapee  or  other  documents. 

That's  not  ail.  From  now  on  no  newspaper 
can  hope  to  cover  effectively  an  organlaatlon 
such  as  the  Panthers.  I  don't  care  how  black 
a  reporter  is.  he  won't  get  cloee.  He  won't, 
and  he  shouldn't  try.  He  won't  because  he 
cannot  be  trusted  as  a  reporter.  When  he 
goes  out  and  cuts  an  Interview,  he  may  say 
that  It's  only  for  his  paper.  Be  may  swear  to 
It.  But  if  he  means  it,  the  government  can 
now  put  him  in  Jail  and  keep  him  there.  Ask 
me.  I  know.  I  was  the  test  case.  And  because 
Justice  Rehnqulst  did  not  disqualify  himself, 
we  lost. 

Tee,  this  should  be  an  easy  piece  to  write. 
I  have  a  lot  to  say.  It's  difficult,  though,  be- 
cause I  iiave  a  lot  to  think  at>out.  I  am  teach- 
ing this  summer  at  Columbia  University,  but 
in  another  month  111  be  heading  back  west 
to  my  Job  as  a  West  Ooast  oorrepondent  for 
the  Times.  I  still  have  not  figured  out  how  I 
can  go  back  into  the  black  community— or 
any  community,  for  that  matter — and  pre- 
sent myaelf  as  a  journalist.  HeU,  even  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  has  now  said  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  forcing  a  reporter  to  become 
a  spy.  But  not  all  of  the  Court  misunder- 
stood. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  Douglas 
wrote:  "A  reporter  Is  no  better  than  hla 
source  of  information.  Unless  he  has  a  privi- 
lege to  withhold  the  identity  of  his  source, 
he  will  be  the  victim  of  governmental  in- 
trigue or  aggression.  If  he  can  be  summoned 
to  testify  In  secret  before  a  grand  jury,  his 
sources  will  dry  up  and  the  attempted  ex- 
posure, the  effort  to  enlighten  the  public, 
wlU  be  ended.  If  what  the  Oourt  sanctions 
today  beoomes  settled  law,  then  the  report- 
er's main  function  In  Amwlcan  society  will 
be  to  pew  on  to  the  public  the  press  releases 
which  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment Issue." 


HON.  WATKIN8  M.  ABBITT 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  Missxssim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Watkins  M.  Abbitt  at  the  close  of 
this  session,  concludes  a  distinguished 
cureer  of  over  24  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Congressman  Abbitt  has  had  a  long 
career,  contributing  to  both  his  State 
and  Nation :  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1945;  State 
Democratic  Chairman;  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  over  2  decades. 

Serving  24  years  with  distinction.  Con- 
gressman Abbitt  has  made  significant 
contributions  as  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  His  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
Eirds  of  Official  Conduct  speaks  highly  of 
the  devotion  and  respect  he  commands 
among  his  peers  and  as  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant. 

The  guidance  and  counsel  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  Watkins  Abbitt  In 
the  legislative  process  has  indeed  been 
valuable  and  I  know  that  the  Congress 
will  miss  his  service.  I  do  want  to  wish 
him  well  in  the  future  as  he  returns  home 
to  Virginia. 
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TABXJLATED  RESULTS  FOR  POLL 
CONDUCTfiD  SEPTEMBER  1972 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CAUrOKKIA 

IN  THE  H0U8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  one  of  my 
coastltuentB  in  the  43d  Congressional 
District  of  California  asldng  their  views 
on  a  number  of  vital  issues  confronting 
us  here. 

We  received  more  than  22,000  re- 
sponses— enough  tc  be  confident  that  the 
results  represent  an  accurate  survey  of 
public  opinion  in  the  district.  Several 
thousand  respondents  extended  their  an- 
swers with  additional  comments,  which  I 
will  read  and  answer  as  time  permits. 

I  reprint  below  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members  the  tabulated  results  of  the  poll, 
as  well  M  some  personal  comm«its  of  my 
own; 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  forced  bxislng  of 
school  children  from  your  neighborhood  by 
court  order  will : 

(a)  Improve  quality  of  schools:  Ye«,  9%: 

No.  91%.  ^ 

(b)  Eliminate  segregation  In  schools:  Yee, 

23%:No,T7%. 

(c)  Raduce  racial  tensions:  Tea.  13%;  No, 

88%. 

(d)  Add  to  the  coat  of  local  schools:  Tea, 

97%;  No,  3%. 

However,  few  who  perceived  any  ben- 
efits from  forced  busing,  almost  all  agree 
it  will  cost  money.  Except  where  a  com- 
munity voluntarily  undertakes  wide- 
spread busing.  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  forced  busing.  I  want  to  use  the 
money  for  upgrading  schools  and  facil- 
ities instead  of  biiying  and  maintaining 
a  fleet  of  vehicles. 

a.  Should  the  President  be  prohibited  from 
engaging  our  armed  forces  In  hostUltlee  for 
more  than  one  month  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congreaa?  Yea,  59  % ;  No.  41  % . 

The  House  and  Senate  are  In  a  dead- 
lock over  how  to  limit  the  President's 
war-making  powers,  but  there  is  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  Congress — and 
the  people  in  turn — should  be  consulted 
before  our  Armed  Forces  are  committed 
on  any  extensive  operations  abroad. 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  selling  large  quanti- 
ties of  agriculture  product*  to  the  Soviet 
Union?  Yea.  64%;  No,  3«%. 

Although  a  majority  approves  the 
grain  sales,  a  substantial  number  com- 
mented with  reservations:  Russia  is  al- 
leged to  be  transshipping  some  of  the 
wheat  to  North  Vietnam:  the  sales  will 
cause  our  domestic  wheat  and  bread 
prices  to  rise  as  supplies  diminish :  we  are 
solving  Russia's  deepening  agricultural 
crisis  without  extracting  enough  politi- 
cal concessions. 

4.  Do  you  tlilnk  the  federal  minimum  wage 
should  be  Increaaed  from  •1.60  to  $2.00  per 
hour?  Yes,  81%;  No.  38%. 

Barring  a  last  minute  settlement  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  differences, 
minimum  wage  hikes  do  not  seem  likely 
in  the  present  Congress.  Points  of  differ- 
ences are  the  coverage  of  youths.  State 
and  local  governmental  employees,  and 
the  timing  of  the  proposed  increases. 

5.  Should  we  start  to  phase  out  wage  and 
price  contxoU?  Yes,  29% ;  No,  71  %. 
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TTie  authority  for  wage/price  controls 
expires  next  May  1.  However,  the  con- 
tinued threat  of  inflation  makes  it  un- 
likely that  controls  will  be  allowed  to 
lapse  completely. 

8.  Would  you  vote  to  suspend  air  service  to 
any  country  that  harbors  alrpUjie  hijackers? 
Yes,  98%;  No,  4%. 

The  House  passed,  and  I  supported,  a 
meastire  to  authorize  the  President  to 
cut  off  all  foreign  aid  to  a  nation  that 
harbors  air  pirates.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  16343  to  suspend  air  service  between 
the  United  States  and  any  coimtry  that 
harbors  air  pirates.  Neither  is  likely  to 
pass  the  present  Congress. 

7.  Should  Congress  ban  the  sale  of  cheap, 
ooncealable  handguns  (the  so-called  Satvir- 
day  Night  Specials)  ?  Yee,  76%;  No,  24%. 

These  results  verify  the  findings  of 
pollster  George  Gallup,  who  reports  that 
people  have  consistently  favored  restrict- 
ing  handguns  since  1938.  The  problem  is 
how  to  draft  a  law  that  would  define  a 
"Saturday  Night  Special"  without  in- 
fringing on  the  constitutional  right  to 
bear  arms — much  like  the  problem  of 
drafting  an  antipomography  law  that 
does  not  violate  freedom  of  speech. 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  unauthorized  negoti- 
ations between  American  Citizens  and  North 
Vietnam?  Tee.  16%;  No,  86%. 

On  October  2  the  House  voted  230-140 
to  empower  the  President  to  bar  private 
U.S.  citizens  from  visiting  or  "negotiat- 
ing" with  a  country  with  whom  we  are  in 
armed  conflict.  I  supported  the  measure, 
but  unfortunately  It  required  a  two- 
thirds  margin  for  passage.  The  bill  is 
dead  for  this  session,  but  could  very  well 
be  brought  up  again  next  year  under 
regular  rales  that  would  require  only  a 
majority  vote  for  passage. 

9.  How  do  you  feel  about  amnesty  for 
those  who  fled  this  country  to  evade  mili- 
tary service?   (Checlc  one  only,  please) 

(a)  Por  amnesty  now  11%. 

(b)  Would  consider  Individual  cases  after 
a  cease  Are  and  POW  return  26  % . 

(c)  Oppose  amnesty  of  any  kind  63 % . 

The  vast  majority  opposes  amnesty  to 
draft  evaders  so  long  as  Americans  are 
held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. After  a  settlement  to  the  con- 
flict and  the  prisoners  have  been  re- 
turned, attitudes  may  soften  £ind  the 
evaders  considered  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  law  to  authorize 
"no-fault"  auto  insurance?  Yes,  76%;  No, 
24%. 

This  was  the  least  answered  question 
in  the  poll — possibly  reflecting  uncer- 
tainty over  what  "no  fault"  auto  insur- 
ance is.  Generally,  it  provides  that  insur- 
ance companies  pay  the  damages  of  their 
clients  in  an  accident  without  regard  to 
who  was  at  fault.  Several  States  have 
adopted  the  plan,  and  measures  are 
pending  in  both  the  national  Congress 
and  Ctilifomia  Legislature  to  authorize 
no  fault  insurance.  The  issue  is  bound 
to  increase  in  importtmce  next  year- 

11.  Would  you  stop  distribution  of  food 
stamps  to  strllcers?  Yes,  76%;  No,  24%. 

An  amendment  in  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations bill  to  bar  food  stamps  to  a 
family  with  one  member  on  strike  was 
defeated  199  to  180.  I  supported  the 
amendment,  but  a  coalition  of  Southem- 
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ers  who  traded  their  votes  in  exchange 
for  Northern  liberal  support  for  con- 
tinued agricultural  subsidies  defeated 
the  motion. 

12.  Do  you  think  President  Nixon  wu 
right  when  be  resumed  bombing  and  mined 
Haiphong  Harbor  after  the  North  Vletnamtae 
Invasion  In  April?  Yes,  92%;  No,  8%. 

The  percentage  opposed  to  the  bomb- 
ing is  less  than  one  half  of  those  who 
voted  for  immediate  withdrawal  in  our 
February  poll.  Many  who  wanted  to  end 
our  involvement  before  the  bombing  now 
appear  to  support  the  President's  ac- 
tions to  conclude  the  war. 


A     PiaHTER     FOR     JUSTICE     AND 
PEACE— FATHER  ROBERT  REICHER 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  death  of  Father  Robert  Reicher, 
Chicago  and  the  Nation  lost  a  great 
fighter  for  Justice  and  peace. 

Father  Reicher's  tireless  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  farmworkers  of  Illinois  and 
the  downtrodden  day  laborers  through- 
out America  typifled  his  quest  for  social 
justice  on  behalf  of  all  peoples. 

We  would  serve  Father  Reicher's  mem- 
ory well  by  turning  with  equal  fervor  to 
the  still  unflnished  agenda  of  social  prob- 
lems facing  America  and  the  world.  But 
without  him,  our  job  will  be  a  little  bit 
harder. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
fimeral  homily  given  at  Father  Reicher's 
funeral  by  Msgr.  John  R.  Gorman,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Mary  of  tht  Lake  Seminary, 
so  that  those  who  were  not  foriimate 
enough  to  know  Father  Reicher  during 
his  lifetime  might  know  of  his  works  and 
his  wonderful  humanity. 

The  homily  follows: 
PtTNiEAL  Mass  tor  Rtv.  Robert  A. 
Reicher 

(By  Msgr.  John  R.  Oorman) 

Today  we  are  here  because  of  the  untimely 
death  of  an  uncommon  man. 

Every  man  must  write  a  story  with  hla 
life — a  story  that  tells  what  he  thought  hU 
own  personal  existence  was  ail  about — a  story 
that  depicts  the  Issues  and  values  he  be- 
lle'vea  in — a  story  that  shares  his  mission  and 
challenge  with  all  who  read  It. 

Father  Reicher  was  a  man  who  with  his 
life  wrote  a  powerful  story.  There  were  three 
central  themes  around  wblch  his  life's  ener- 
gies were  foctised. 

The  first  theme  is  suggested  in  this  morn- 
ing's reading  from  Daniel  (Daniel  12:  1-3). 
Here  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  a  troubled 
and  confused  nation  of  Israel.  He  promises 
that  men  will  arise  to  lead  their  people.  They 
will  be  "wise  men"  who  will  "lead  the  many 
to  justice." 

Yes,  a  passionate  concern  for  justice, 
equity,  fairness  was  a  central  theme  in  Fa- 
ther Reicher's  life. 

Early  In  his  seminary  years  he  delved 
deeply  Into  the  writings  of  Pope  Leo  Xin 
and  all  the  succeeding  papal  encyclicals  that 
dealt  with  social  Justice.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  human  situation  of  man's  social 
life,  he  also  became  an  avid  student  of  soci- 
ology. 

Certainly  his  classmates  In  the  seminary 
remember  the  special  seminars  Bob  Reicher 
would   hold   In   the   barber  shop   after  the 
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.«nmit  meal.  With  charaotertetto  p»tl«»od 
tS^thuBlasm  he  would  explain  the  Issuw 
S  challenges  to  wWch  the  social  ency^- 
^  addressed  themselves.  Even  In  the  seml- 
^  he  began  to  speak  forcefully  to  a  church 
^t,  wasi^  to  realize  the  great  lnjustlc«i 
being  suffered  by  so  many  segmenU  of  our 

""iiL 'first  assignment  as  a  priest  was  to  St. 
James  Parish  In  Arlington  HelghU,  Illinois, 
ftore  his  talent  for  organization,  work  and 
^Uve  Ideas  brought  new  life  to  a  fine 
D^lsh  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  his 
JLot  eye  for  justice  and  his  compassion  for 
the  poor  brought  him  Into  contact  with  the 
serious  social  problem  of  the  migrant  farm 
workers  mainly  of  Mexican  descent  who  lived 
near  St  James  Parish.  It  was  through  these 
oeople  and  their  cause  that  he  became  so 
deeply  and  effectively  Involved  In  the  cause 
of  migrant  workers  across  the  country. 

Sociology  continued  to  be  an  absorbing 
study  for  him  and  he  flnlahed  his  Ph.  D.  In 
this  field  at  Loyola  University  of  Ohloago. 

It  seemed  to  be  just  a  matter  of  time  untu 
he  became  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Catholic 
OouncU  on  Working  LUe.  Here  his  Interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  the  great  socUU  needs 
of  the  poor,  of  minority  groups  was  fur- 
thered under  the  expert  guidance  of  In- 
formed and  dedicated  tutors  from  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He  learned  weU 
from  these  men  and  women  ci<f  vision.  With 
them  he  studied  the  Injustices  tha.t  w«re 
prevalent  In  our  society — housing,  race  re- 
lations, education,  labor  problems,  bustnesa 
practices  and  the  ethics  of  Internatlonai  re- 
lations. 

His  career  as  a  teacher  took  shape  quickly 
as  he  now  was  able  to  wed  the  theory  of 
Christian  social  Justice  to  the  experiences 
of  his  every  day  life  that  brought  him  Into 
cloee  contact  with  the  human  problems  of 
society. 

He  worked  closely  with  many  coUeges  and 
adult  education  centers.  The  faculty  and 
students  of  Barat  College,  for  example,  en- 
listed his  expertise  as  a  teacher  for  several 
years. 

The  future  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  came  to  understand  and  be  both- 
ered by  the  great  social  unrest  of  our 
day  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Father 
Reicher.  His  presence  as  a  teacher  at  NUes 
College  of  the  seminary  system  and  at  the 
major  seminary,  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake, 
Mundeleln,  left  a  deep  Impression  on  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  are  priests  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
competent,  well  prepared,  creative,  enthusi- 
astic, demanding  and  patient. 

He  truly  was  a  wise  man  who  spoke  to 
a  confused  And.  troulded  world  about  the 
dignity  of  man.  the  nobUlty  of  work,  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  necessity  of 
justice  as  the  cornerstone  of  all  human  In- 
teraction. The  jtistice  of  which  he  spoke  was 
Christian  justice — It  was  baaed  on  the  gos- 
pel values  entmclated  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

AU  around  him  Father  Reicher  saw  a 
world  in  which  men  and  women  were  fuU 
of  division,  s\isplclon  and  Ignorance  of  one 
another.  A  world  of  jealousy,  contention  and 
conflict.  Divisions  that  brought  strife  In- 
cluded those  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, long-standing  and  unaddressed  at- 
titudes between  various  Christian  churches 
and  Jewish  comznunltlee;  tensions,  unjust 
laws  and  tinfair  pcdltlcal  practices  that  sep- 
arated racial  groups  and  ethnic  cultures; 
strained  relations  between  members  of  the 
Church,  bishops  and  priests,  priests  and 
laity;  painful  disagreements  between  faculty 
members  and  boexds  of  administration;  and 
the  agony  of  war  and  other  military  expres- 
sions of  power — all  somehow  r^&ted  to  in- 
justice and  the  lack  of  peace  in  the  Uvea  of 
men. 

The  second  theme  in  the  story  of  Father 
Reicher  was  Peace. 
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To  bring  justice  to  bear  on  tlie  actions  and 
decisions  of  men.  Father  Rslcher  knew  he 
must  do  more  than  teach.  So  he  gave  himself 
to  a  life  of  committee  work  and  commlsalons 
to  try  to  Implement  the  principles  he  held 
so  firmly. 

When  the  Archdioceae  of  Chicago  fomwd  a 
Coounlsslon  on  Human  Relations  he  was  se- 
lected as  a  charter  member.  Along  with  other 
talented  and  dedicated  members  of  that 
group,  he  worked  to  understand  and  develop 
guidelines  for  policies  that  would  bring 
greater  harmony  and  peace  between  churches 
realizing  that,  as  the  Seoond  Vatican  Ooun- 
cU said,  we  are  living  in  an  ecumenical  age. 
The  Commission  also  addressed  the  great  un- 
rest In  the  black  community  as  well  as  the 
plight  of  all  minority  groups  and  struggled 
to  formulate  plans  and  structures  to  bring 
about  greater  peace  to  theee  segments  of 
society. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  Archdlocesan 
Office  of  ConclUatlon  and  Arbitration  Father 
Reicher  strove  to  help  people  live  mcae  peace- 
able with  each  other.  The  principle  of  "due 
process"  that  was  the  backbone  of  this  Arch- 
dlocesan Office  flowed  from  the  belief  In  the 
dignity  of  each  individual  man  and  his  right 
to  justice.  Under  his  capable  leadership  many 
dedicated  people,  clergy  and  lay,  worked 
dUlgently  and  patiently  to  restore  peace  to 
various  aspects  of  the  human  famUy. 

Father  Reicher  was  part  of  the  Ooordlnet- 
Ing  Board  of  the  AssocUtlon  of  Chicago 
Priests.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Design  Com- 
mittee for  the  Preebyteral  Senate  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

Each  year— at  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral— 
a  "Labor  Day  Mass"  would  be  celebrated. 
Under  his  guidance  men  and  women  repre- 
senting various  aspects  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  the  professional  world  wo\ild  come 
together  In  faith.  They  would  hear  about 
and  celebrate  the  dignity  and  worth  of  their 
feUowman,  the  theology  of  work  and  the 
ethical  principles  that  must  gxUde  a  Chris- 
tian as  ho  cares  for  the  world. 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  a  group  of 
Chicago  priests  gathered  in  Holy  Name  Ca- 
thedral to  think  and  pray  about  the  Vietnam 
War.  One  of  the  two  talks  that  evening  was 
given  by  Father  Reicher.  In  his  typical  fash- 
ion he  presented  In  careful  detail  the  history 
of  the  Initial  involvement  of  our  country  in 
that  war.  With  equal  attention  to  detaU,  he 
built  a  powerful  argiiment  that  showed  the 
Immorality  of  our  continued  presence  In 
that  war. 

Peace — his  second  life-theme — was  pur- 
sued relentlessly.  His  own  personaUty  along 
with  the  strength  of  his  Ideas  were  his  in- 
struments for  peace.  He  was  effective  because, 
as  St.  James  says  in  the  second  reading  of 
the  liturgy  this  morning,  he  had  a  "wisdom 
from  above."  Father  Reicher  was  a  wise  man 
as  a  teacher,  but  his  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
pec^le  in  pain  was  "peaceable,  lenient,  docile, 
rich  in  sympathy,  impartial  and  sincere." 
The  words  of  St.  James  seem  to  speak  clearly 
to  the  flrtt  two  themes  in  the  story  of 
Father  Reicher. — "The  harvest  of  justice  is 
sown  in  peace  for  those  ^rtio  cultivate  peace." 
(St.  James,  3:17-18). 

Death  is  the  final  theme  of  this  story.  We 
all  used  to  comment  on  his  driving  nattue 
and  demanding  schediile.  He  asked  little  for 
himself  while  he  demanded  much  for  his 
fellow  man.  He  lived  with  abandon,  throwing 
himself  into  work,  running  from  one  crucial 
problem  to  another.  Many  people  tried  to 
slow  him  down — with  little  success. 

Somehow,  Bob  Reicher  seemed  to  under- 
stand that  a  rn»n  m.\ist  be  In  control  of  his 
life — Its  direction  and  its  purpose.  But  he 
also  imderstood  the  necessity  of  addressing 
death — so  it  just  doesn't  happen — but  it,  too. 
Is  chosen  and  fits  into  his  entire  story. 

He  knew  well  the  meaning  of  Our  Lord's 
words  read  In  the  Ooepel  of  St.  J<^m  Just  a 
few  moments  ago.  "Unleaa  a  grain  of  wheat 
falls  on  the  grouod  and  dies,  it  remains  only 
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a  single  grain:  but  If  It  dies.  It  yields  a  rich 
harvest."  John  12:  22-28. 

Father  Reicher  believed  theee  words  and 
lived  them.  He  knew  that  a  life  is  no  life 
unlees  it  la  shared.  This  is  true  whether  w«  ' 
speak  of  the  life  of  an  idea,  of  a  cause,  or 
the  life  of  peraonal  care  and  oompaasioa 
that  supports,  encourage  and  challenges  the 
lives  of  others. 

In  this  moment  of  loss  and  sorrow,  we  ex- 
tend our  deep  sympathy  to  his  mother, 
brother  Paul  and  to  his  relatives  and  friend*. 

We  are  sad  because  we  may  feel  we  had* 
to  write  his  personal  story  In  a  hurry  be- 
cause not  too  many  years  were  given  to  him. 

In  a  more  realistic  sense,  however,  we  must 
realize  his  story  was  clear — compelling  and 
complete. 

W«  all  knew  him  to  be  a  man  wbo  hus- 
banded his  time  weU,  worked  hard,  but  ex- 
pected and  demanded  a  return  for  his  efforts. 
His  life  is  now  laid  upon  all  of  us  that  the 
Issues  of  justice  and  the  cause  of  p>eece  so 
weU  articulated  by  this  priest  be  not  for- 
gotten. That  the  conscience  he  awakened  In 
all  of  us  not  be  dimmed.  That  the  restless- 
ness and  the  sense  of  urgency  to  work  for 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Lend  be  not  compro- 
mised. 

This  harvest  of  his  life  is  now  our  ooo- 
tlnued  reepooslblllty. 

In  a  way,  the  story  of  Father  Reicher  IB 
over — ^In  a  way.  It  has  Just  beg\m. 

He  took  his  three  themes  from  the  life  of 
Our  Blessed  Lord. 

It's  from  Him  he  expects  his  reward. 

Listen  to  the  Words  of  the  Lord  that  Bob 
Reicher  believed  in: 

Happy  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  Justice:  they  shall  be  satisfied.  Matthew 
6:8. 

Happy  are  the  peacemakers:  they  shall  be 
called  the  Sons  of  Ood.  Matthew  6:8. 

Anyone  who  loeee  his  life — will  keep  U 
for  aU  eternity.  Jobn  lS/28. 


DANNY  LEWIS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MASTIAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 
FHdav.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  collea^:ue8  probably  remember  the 
ghastly  bus  accident  last  May  in  nearby 
Hillcrest  Heights,  Md.,  in  which  Ave  per- 
sons were  killed  and  40  injured  when  an 
interstate  bus  overturned.  The  scene  was 
tragic,  but  the  situation  could  have  been 
much  worse  were  it  not  for  Volunteer 
Chief  Danny  Lewis  of  the  Silver  Hill 
Fire  Department  and  Rescue  Squad. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
cident, Chief  Lewis  and  his  fire  compaDT 
found  that  the  bus  had  overiumed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  trap  15  passengers  be- 
neath the  bus  in  a  ravine.  Chief  Lewis 
requested  additional  equlj;>ment  and  sent 
one  truck  to  a  nearby  lumber  yard  to  get 
as  many  four-by-four  timbers  as  possible 
to  shore  up  the  bus,  so  that  It  would  not 
roll  into  the  ravine. 

While  waiting  for  the  timbers  to  ar- 
rive. Chief  Lewis  directed  his  men  to 
evacuate  the  less  seriously  injured  per- 
sons who  were  not  in  or  under  the  bua. 
They  were  givMi  first  aid  and  treated  for 
shock.  When  the  timbers  arrived,  the 
bus  was  shored  up  and  the  removal  of 
persons  in  and  beneath  the  bus  was 
begun.  In  less  than  an  hour  all  of  th« 
trapped  victims  were  removed  and  trana- 
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ported  to  nearby  hospitals.  Witnesses 
stated  that  without  the  profeeslonal  and 
experienced  manner  demonstrated  by 
Chief  Lewis'  leadership  and  direction, 
other  lives  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
lost  and  other  passengers  would  have  suf- 
fered additional  Injury. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross 
honored  Chief  Lewis  for  his  heroic  deeds 
on  that  day  by  awarding  him  the  Red 
Cross  Certificate  of  Merit,  the  highest 
award  given  to  a  person  who  saves  or 
attempts  to  save  a  life  by  using  skills 
learned  In  a  Red  Cross  first  aid,  small 
craft  or  water  safety  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  commending  Chief  Lewis  for  his  qulck- 
thlnking  and  knowledgeable  actions  In 
an  emergency. 


RENT  WATCH  FOR  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BENEFICIARIES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NXW    JKSSTT 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Fridav.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.   HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,   the 

Cost  of  Living  Council  In  wmjunctlon 
with  the  Intemsd  Revenue  Service  has 
pxibllshed  an  Informational  booklet  on  a 
"rent  watch"  program  designed  to  pre- 
vent illegal  rent  increases  from  cutting 
into  the  additional  social  aeciirlty  pay- 
ments which  go  to  the  dderly,  the  handi- 
capped, widows,  and  children. 

The  "rent  watch"  program  is  de- 
signed to  protect  renters  from  illegal 
rent  practices  and  to  assure  that  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  economic  stabilization 
inogram  will  be  enforced. 

Tlie  Economic  Stabilization  Act  la  be- 
ing enforced  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  oflllces  across  the  country.  In  Ber- 
gen and  Hudson  Coimtles.  the  two  IRS 
ofiQces  are:  Internal  Revenue  Office,  334 
Union  Street,  Hackensack,  N.J.  07601, 
Telephone:  (201)  487-8981;  Internal 
Revenue  Office,  591  Summit  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07306,  Telephone:  (201) 
659-0038. 

My  constituents  who  are  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  and  who  may  have 
quMtlonfl  on  rent  increases  should  con- 
tact the  above  IRS  offices. 

Following  is  the  information  brochure 
which  provides  a  summary  of  rent  reg- 
ulatitms.  as  well  as  question  and  answers: 

"ExuT  Watch"  rom  Sociai.  Sktcxitt 
BxNxncxAaixs 

DsAB  Social  Sbcuutx  BxmncxAST :  Tou  are 
concerned  about  living  oosts,  and  It  1b  out 
Job  to  do  everytblng  we  can  to  hold  down 
tbe  costs  of  Uvlng.  For  many,  rent  la  a  big 
part  of  your  monthly  bills.  Because  rents  are 
such  a  large  part  of  Uvlng  costs,  and  because 
Soclal  Sec\irlt7  payments  Increased  by  20 
percent  on  October  3,  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  has  developed  a  special  program  to 
help  prevent  excessive  and  unjustified  rent 
Increases. 

We  know  that  the  eldeily  and  others  who 
rely  on  Social  Security  payments  spend  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  Incoms  on  rent 
than  most  other  Americans. 

Our  "Rent  Watch"  program  la  designed  to 
pnrfvnt  Illegal  rent  Increases  from  cutting 
Into  the  additional  Soclal  Security  payments 
which  go  to  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
widows  and  chUdren. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•nie  "Rent  Watch"  la  designed  to  protect 
renters  from  Illegal  rent  practices  and  to 
assure  that  the  regulations  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  wlU  b«  enforced. 

The  "Rent  Watch"  la  being  carried  out  by 
the  68  Internal  Revenue  Service  District 
offices  across  the  covintry  under  the  direction 
of  stabilization  offlctala  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  la  the  enforce- 
ment arm  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  P>ro- 
gram. 

The  "Rent  Watch"  consists  of  an  audit  of 
hoiislng  for  older  persons;  a  special  rent  com- 
plaint service  for  Social  Security  recipients 
and  Increased  authority  for  the  IRS  to  ad- 
minister rent  control  regulations  and  levy 
financial  penalties  on  violators. 

It  wlU  be  to  yotir  advantage  to  study  this 
brochure  carefuUy.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  practical  advice  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
rent  question.  On  page  3  you  will  find  out 
what  you  should  do  If  you  have  a  complaint. 

On  pages  3  and  4  you  wlU  find  a  summary 
of  the  rent  regulations. 

We  want  to  help  you  In  every  possible  way 
with  any  rent  problem  so  we  lirge  you  to 
mak«  full  use  of  this  booklet  and  the  "Rent 
Watch"  program. 
Sincerely, 

!  IMrector,  Coat  of  Living  Council. 

BOW  TO  TKX  IF  TOT7X  SXMT  DfCSXASB  IB  T.wi^i. 

Tb  give  special  quick  service  to  Soclal 
Security  beneficiaries  who  wish  to  ask  ques- 
tions or  file  complaints  about  recent  rent 
Increases,  we  have  established  a  "Bent 
Watch"  program  In  over  300  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  offices  across  the  nation. 

The  rent  on  most  apartments  is  regulated 
by  the  rules  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program.  If  you  should  receive  notice  of  a 
proposed  rent  increase  from  your  landlord, 
there  are  several  things  you  can  do  to  fl"*! 
out  whether  the  Increase  is  permissible: 

(1).  Remember  that  your  landlord  must 
give  you  a  proper  30-day  notice  of  a  proposed 
rent  increase. 

(3).  Visit  or  caU  your  landlord  and  ask 
him  to  explain  how  the  increase  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program. 

(3 ) .  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  land- 
lord's explanation,  write,  telephone  or  visit 
yoTir  nearest  Internal  Revenue  Service  office. 
Be  sure  to  indicate  that  you  are  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiary  and  send  or  bring  with 
you  ooples  of  aU  notices  from  your  landlord. 

(4).  Bear  In  mind  that  It  Is  Illegal  for  a 
landlord  to  harass  or  threaten  a  tenant  who 
protests  a  rent  Increase  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Landlords  who  attempt  re- 
taliatory evictions  or  other  such  actions  face 
possible  criminal  or  dvU  penalties. 

RENT  coNTXOi.  qTJxanoi«B  akd  aitswxbs 

The  Rent  Control  regulations  are  designed 
to  help  you,  the  tenant,  by  keeping  rent  In- 
creases within  reasonable  limits.  Rent  con- 
trols provide  a  definite  set  of  rules  landlords 
must  follow  to  Increase  or  decrease  rents — 
plus  protection  for  the  tenant  from  rent 
gouging  and  retaliatory  actions. 

Rent  regulations  are  complex.  We  admit  It. 
But  the  basic  rules  and  protections  are  simple 
to  understand. 

If  you  have  unanswered  questions,  IBS 
district  offices  are  geared  up  with  rent  ex- 
perts ready  to  give  priority  to  the  questions 
and  complaints  of  Social  Security  recipients. 

Just  call,  write  or  visit  your  district  IRS 
office — and  be  8\ire  to  say  you  receive  Social 
Seciirlty  payments. 

You've  got  questions.  We've  got  answers. 

Question.   Are   all    rents  under   contrcds? 

Answer.  No,  not  all  rents  are  under  con- 
trols. 0nlts  exempt  from — not  imdnr — con- 
trols Include: 

Units  owned  by  anyone  who,  along  with 
members  of  his  family,  has  a  direct  or  In- 
direct interest  In  no  more  than  four  xinlts; 

Units  renting  for  $600  or  more  a  month 
on  January  19, 1972; 
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All  nonresidential  proputy; 

New  construction  offered  for  rent  for  th* 
first  time  after  August  16,  1S71; 

BAhabUiUted  residences  where  the  cost 
of  repair  Is  more  than  one  half  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  dweUlng  preceding  the  rs- 
habllltatlon,  aiul  which  are  offered  for  rent 
for  the  first  time  and  completed  after  Auiru«t 
15. 1971.  ^ 

The  regulations  cover  not  only  apartments 
and  houses  but  also  mobUe  homes  and  house- 
boats, as  long  as  they  are  used  as  perma- 
nent homes. 

Question.  If  a  landlord  owns  three  rental 
units  and  his  father  owns  two,  are  the  units 
under  controls? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  are.  Both  have  an  Inter- 
est, direct  or  indirect,  in  more  than  four 
units.  The  regulations  exempt  only  an  owner 
who,  along  with  members  of  his  family,  has 
a  direct  or  indirect  interest  In  one  to  four 
units.  A  family  Includes  an  individual,  his 
spouse,  his  parents,  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

Question.  I've  heard  the  term  "base  rent." 
What  does  it  mean? 

Answer.  Base  rent  Is  the  highest  monthly 
rent  a  landlord  can  charge  for  a  residence 
before  making  any  allowable  Increases.  Oen- 
eraUy,  It  Is  the  approximate  market  level, 
rent  for  a  housing  unit  before  the  Freese 
began  on  August  16,  1971.  In  figurmg  a  rent 
increase,  you  ALWAYS  start  with  base  rent. 

Question.  How  may  my  rent  be  Increased 
above  the  base  rent? 

Answer.  First,  the  landlord  must  give  you 
a  proper  written  notice  30  days  before  the 
Increase.  He  can  adjiist  rent  to  pass  through 
increased  state  and  local  real  estate  taxes 
and  fees.  The  rent  also  may  be  Increased  to 
pass  through  the  cost  of  ci^jltal  ls4>rove- 
ments  completed  after  Avigust  14,  1971,  until 
fully  recovered.  Your  base  rent  may  be  raised 
by  a  flat  2.5  percent  a  yeatr  to  cover  aU  other 
Increased  costs.  Finally,  If  the  majority  of 
the  affected  tenants  agree,  the  landlord  may 
Increase  rents  to  recover  costs  to  h<tti  in 
providing  increased  property  or  services. 

Question.  Let's  take  those  parts  of  as 
increase  one  by  one.  First,  how  can  the  land- 
lord increase  my  rent  for  Increased  taxes, 
assessments  and  fees. 

Answer.  He  cannot  Increase  your  rent  un- 
tu  the  month  such  a  blU  becomes  due.  In 
most  cases,  the  landlord  cannot  charge  you 
increased  rent  untu  your  lease  has  expired. 

Now,  when  there  has  been  a  capital  Im- 
provement, a  landlord  may  charge  the  ten- 
ants benefitted  by  the  Improvement  1.6  per- 
cent per  month  of  the  total  cost.  For  exam- 
ple, if  your  landlord  Installs  an  air  con- 
ditioning unit  costing  9600  In  your  apart- 
ment, he  may  mcrease  your  rent  only  by  1.6 
percent  per  month  of  the  Improvement's 
total  cost,  or  $7.60  a  month,  untU  the  im- 
provement is  paid  off. 

The  cost  of  Increased  prop>erty  or  services 
not  called  for  in  your  lease  may  be  pro-rated 
among  tenants  only  If  a  majority  of  the 
tenants  who  would  benefit  request  the  prop- 
erty or  services  in  writing.  For  example,  if 
a  majority  of  tenants  request  a  guard  in  an 
apartment  house  lobby,  the  landlord  may 
raise  the  rents  of  all  tenants  on  a  pro-rated 
basis  to  ptay  the  guard. 

Question.  What  kind  of  rent  Increase  no- 
tice must  my  landlord  give? 

Answer.  A  very  specific  one.  written  and 
delivered  30  days  before  the  Increase  Is  due. 
Use  this  as  a  checklist  of  Information  that 
must  be  In  the  notice: 

(1)  Monthly  rent  of  the  unit  before  and 
after  the  proposed  Increase. 

(2)  The  base  rent  and  how  It  was  ds- 
termlned. 

(3)  Percent  and  doUar  amount  of  the  In- 
crease and  the  date  It  takes  effect. 

(4)  The  unite  Involved. 

(6)  Itemization  of  the  Increased  costs  and 
how  they  are  prorated  to  the  unit. 

(6)  A  full  description  of  o^ital  Improve- 
ments and  their  proration. 

(7)  The    documentation   supporting    the 
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jjjgjjMe  and  the  hours  when  It  may  be  In- 

'TSl'u  the  tenant  still  has  questions,  an 
««■«  bv  the  landlMd  to  meet  with  the  tenant. 

(9)  A  sutement  that  Information  In  the 
notloe  Is  correct. 

(10)  That  the  tenant,  after  meeting  with 
tha  landlord,  may  contact  the  Dlstrlot  Dl- 
iaBtoc  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
^  him  a  copy  of  the  rent  increase  notloe 
Sid  a  written  sUtement  of  why  the  tenant 
rtel,  the  mcrease  U  Ulegal.  The  landlord 
aiao  must  provide  the  address  of  the  IBS 
oOce  in  the  notloe. 

(U)  That  the  proposed  Increase  wlU  take 
eftct  on  the  date  specified  In  the  notloe. 
Btit  If  aU  or  any  part  of  the  Increase  Is  Uter 
found  Illegal,  the  landlord  will  refund  the 
overcharge  within  30  days  after  It  Is  found 

lllesaL 

(13)  That  It  is  Illegal  for  the  landlord  to 
^,^11  retaliatory  action  against  a  tenant  who 
gaks  or  complains  about  an  Increase  and 
that  the  landlord  wlU  not  take  any  re- 
taliatory action. 

Any  increase  notloe  that  la  unwritten,  or 
delivered  less  than  30  days  before  the  Increase 
t&kes  effect  or  which  omits  any  part  of  the 
checklist  is  an  lUegal  notice — and  the  rent 
laaeaae  Is  therefore  Illegal. 

Question.  If  I  dont  think  an  Increase  is 
fair,  or  I  want  more  Informatloa  about  It, 
what  can  I  do? 

Answer.  Ask  the  landlord  to  show  proof 
of  increased  costs  or  capital  Improvements 
being  used  as  the  basis  for  a  rent  Increase. 
If  you  still  don't  feel  the  Increase  is  proper, 
meet  with  the  landlord  and  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain the  mcrease.  If  the  explanation  does 
not  satisfy  you,  write  a  statement  indicating 
why  you  feel  the  landlord  is  in  violation  and 
submit  it,  together  with  your  rent  Increase 
notloe,  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Question.  If  I  complam  to  the  IRS  about 
a  rent  Increase,  what's  to  stop  my  landlord 
from  evicting  me? 

Answer.  QiUte  a  lot.  The  regulations  spe- 
cifically forbid  tmy  retaliatory  action,  such 
as  harassment  or  eviction,  by  a  landlord 
against  a  tenant  who  exercises  his  rights  un- 
der the  regulations.  Landlords  who  atten4>t 
to  retaliate  face  possible  prosecution  and 
fines  up  to  $5,000  for  each  offense.  In  addi- 
tion, IRS  has  new  powers  to  Impoee  admin- 
istrative sanctions — refunds  to  tenants,  rent 
rollbacks  and  penalties  of  double  the  over- 
charged rent.  Anyone  who  feels  he  Is  the 
victim  of  retaliation  because  he  qtiestloned 
or  complained  about  a  rent  Increase  should 
notify  the  IRS  immediately. 

Question.  My  landlord  says  his  painting 
of  the  halls  Is  a  capital  Improvement  and 
he  can  recover  the  coet  by  Increasing  my 
rent?  Can  he  ? 

Answer.  No,  he  can't.  Painting  of  the  lobby 
and  halls  Is  maintenance,  not  a  capital  Im- 
provement. Capital  Improvements  must  con- 
tinue beyond  a  12-month  period,  benefit  your 
residence  and  be  subject  to  depreciation  al- 
lowance. 

Question.  How  can  I  file  a  complaint  with 
the  IRS? 

Answer.  Qatber  all  the  written  material 
you  can  relating  to  your  problem.  If  you  are 
coming  in,  telephone,  or  send  a  letter,  be 
sure  to  have  the  material  on  hand.  Be  sure 
to  identify  yourself  as  a  Social  Security  re- 
cipient BO  that  your  case  can  be  red-flagged 
for  priority  treatment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WATKINS  M. 
ABBITT 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF  COLOKADO 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pay  our  respects  to  our  colleague. 
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Hon.  Watkiks  M.  Abbitt,  who  Is  leaving 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session  altte 
a  long  and  fruitful  term  of  office.  He  Is 
one  of  our  senior  Members,  having  been 
returned  Congress  after  Congress  since 
1948. 

He  has  been  an  Industrious  Congress- 
man not  only  in  the  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district  which  he  served  so 
ably,  but  also  as  he  has  worked  with  us 
here  In  the  national  legislature.  His  quiet 
and  pleasing  person&Uty  has  endeared 
him  to  all  of  us.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, he  has  never  uttered  one  word  or 
committed  one  act  which  has  hurt  or  of- 
fended a  colleague. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  wort:  oa  the 
Committee  of  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
dtict  with  "Watt,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  to  all  of  us,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
his  companionship,  respect,  and  esteem 
for  his  ccileeiSueB. 

He  usually  has  lunch  In  the  Members 
dining  room  and  on  many,  many  occa- 
sions, it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  «iJoy 
his  comradeehlp  at  such  times.  I  think  I 
can  testify  that  his  favorite  dish  of  cab- 
bage Is  usually  the  topic  of  at  least  short 
duration  at  the  limcheon  table.  In  this, 
as  well  as  other  matters,  he  accepts  the 
ribaldry  with  the  grace  and  courtesy  of 
a  real  southern  gentleman. 

In  fact,  that  Is  what  Watkxns  M.  Ab- 
bitt is  and  alwajrs  has  been — a  fine 
southern  gentleman  dedicated  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  his  district  and 
to  the  people  of  Uie  Nation  generally. 

He  shall  be  sorely  missed  and  I,  for 
one,  wish  him  well  in  the  days  ahead. 
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my  great-great-grandchildren  will  be 
even  more  grateful  that  MAvirr  Ckllkr 
served  his  country  so  long  and  so  well. 


CONGRESSMAN  LOUIS  STOKES 


"MANNY"     CELLER 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  n.i.TNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
has  ever  rim  for  elective  office  haa  to 
respect  a  man  who  can  keep  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  for  as  long  a  period 
of  time  as  has  "Manitt"  Ckllkr.  But  that 
is  only  an  indication  of  his  perennial 
magnetism — the  test  of  time  is  the  mark 
of  a  man,  and  the  mark  of  Manitt 
Ckllkr  Is  one  that  will  last  as  long  as 
there  Is  a  Constitution,  a  Bill  of  Rights, 
a  concern  for  liberty,  a  passion  for 
Justice. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  It  Is  our  duty 
to  pursue  "justice,  and  only  Justice." 
EuANTTKL  Ckller  has  obeyed  that  stric- 
ture all  of  his  congresslonBJ  life. 

The  words  we  say  about  him  are  also 
only  of  the  moment,  and  can  express  only 
the  personal  affection  that  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  hold  for  this  man.  But  his 
pursuit  of  Justice  and  excellence  are  his 
imprimatur  on  the  history  of  this  coim- 
try,  and  they  set  a  benchmark  for  all 
who  wUl  ever  serve  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  men  have  walked  the  Halls  of 
this  House;  few  have  left  an  imprint  as 
great  as  Manny  Ckllkr.  We  are  not 
likely  to  meet  his  equal  in  our  time. 

For  all  you  have  done  and  all  you  have 
meant,  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 


HON.  WILUAM  (ULL)  OAY 

or  icasotTKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEO 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  2, 
my  colleague,  Congressman  Louis 
Stokks,  In  a  speech  to  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club,  eloquently  out- 
lined the  critical  concerns  of  black 
Americans  in  this  preeldential  year. 

The  Impending  realization  that  we 
may  face  4  more  years  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  Is  a  harsh  blow  to  those  who  have 
suffered  from  these  past  4  years  of  ne- 
glect. For  despite  the  great  problems 
bom  of  the  racism  which  still  aiUcts  the 
Nation,  progress  was  slowly  being  real- 
ized. The  election  of  Richard  Nixon  In 
1968  put  a  swift  end  to  that. 

Black  and  poor  Americans  cannot  af- 
ford 4  more  years  of  unemplojTnent,  of 
poverty,  lacking  health  ceire.  and  meein- 
Ingful  educational  opportunities.  Nor  can 
the  Nation  afford  to  continue  this  ad- 
ministration, for  the  despair  of  the  needy 
is  permeating  the  spirits  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

In  the  words  of  Lotns  Stokks  : 

It  is  time  to  restructure  our  national  priw- 
itles,  rededlcate  ourselves  to  sensitivity  re- 
garding the  plight  of  others,  and  abandon 
althogether  the  hypocrisy  of  our  society  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  speech  to 
my  colleagues : 

SPEECH    BT    OONC&KSSMAN    LOtTES    9TOKS8 

It  was  103  years  ago  that  the  voters  of 
Louisiana  sent  the  first  black  Representa- 
tive to  the  U.8.  Congress.  His  name  was 
John  Willis  Menard  and,  because  his  white 
opponent  contested  his  victory,  he  was  never 
seated  in  the  Gongrese  to  which  he  was 
elected.  From  1870  to  1901,  a  total  of  20 
black  Representatives  sat  In  the  House  and 
two  served  in  the  Senate.  All  were  Republi- 
cans— all  were  elected  from  Southern  States. 

Between  1901  and  1928,  a  period  of  28  years, 
not  a  single  black  man  or  woman  served  In 
Congress.  Black  service  resumed  again  In 
1929,  and  today  there  are  13  black  Represent- 
atives and  one  black  Senator. 

In  1968,  Shirley  Chlsholm.  BUI  Clay  and  1 
came  to  Washington — bringing  the  number 
of  black  representatives  to  nine.  1877  had 
been  the  previous  high-water  mark  for  black 
representation  in  the  House — with  eight 
Congressmen.  It  had  taken  us  92  years  to 
come  back. 

The  nine  of  us  came  together — under  tha 
leadership  of  Congressman  Charles  Dlggs — 
to  form  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  It 
had  been  apparent  from  the  start  that  we 
would  have  to  serve  as  congressmen-at-large 
for  minority,  poor  and  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans— ^for  citizens  whoee  voices  had  never 
been  heard  in  Washington  before. 

In  June,  1971,  the  first  annual  Oongreasloo- 
al  Black  Caucus  dinner  brought  3,000  people 
to  Washington.  That  occasion  made  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  hire  the  staff  we  needed  to 
f oUow  the  exhortation  of  our  keynote  speak* 
er,  Ossle  Davis.  As  hs  put  It  "it's  not  the 
man;  but  the  plan — Wn  not  the  rap;  but  the 
map." 

The  plan  came  Into  being  very  shortly  after 
that.  It  was  to  schedule  a  series  of  national 
conferences  and  public  hearmgs  around  ^w- 
clfic  and  urgent  Issues.  We  had  three  goals: 
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(1)  to  crystaUlBe  black  thought  throughout 
tb«  Nation;  (3)  to  provld*  ■  natlonai  forum 
for  minority,  poor  uid  dlMUlvant»g«(l  Am«rt- 
o«na — where  their  reaolutlona  to  their  own 
problezai  couid  l>«  brought  forth;  and  (3)  to 
prorlde  lnform*tlon  and  documentation 
neceasary  for  legUtotlTe  and  admlnlJtratlTV 
action. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  we  had  hearings 
on  racism  and  rcprvaalon  In  the  military;  the 
mass  communications  media;  and  gcvern- 
mental  lawleaaneH.  We  held  a  conference 
with  locaUy-«l«et«d  black  officials  from 
around  the  country;  and  conferences  on 
health  In  the  black  community;  black  enter- 
prise: education;  national  priorities;  and 
Africa.  In  the  course  of  those  hearings  and 
conferences,  we  collected  data  that  had 
neyer  been  put  together  before. 

The  health  conference  told  us  how  a  black 
child  suffers  serious  disadvantages  from  the 
moment  of  birth.  The  chances  are  that  his 
mother  had  little  or  no  prenatal  care  avail- 
able to  her. 

He  is  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition as  the  white  child.  It  Is  more  likely 
that  he  will  contract  lead  poisoning.  He  may 
be  one  of  the  3.5  million  Americans  who 
carry  the  sickle  cell  trait;  or  he  may  be  one 
of  the  50,000  who  has  the  disease.  In  later 
life,  he  Is  more  likely  to  be  afflicted  with 
hypertension,  cancer  and  heart  disease,  but 
less  likely  to  visit  a  doctor. 

Only  3  percent  of  the  300.000  physicians  In 
this  country  are  black.  On  Chicago's  South 
Side,  there  is  only  one  doctor  for  every  9,000 
people.  In  rural  Caswell  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  ratio  is  1  to  19.055  people. 

At  the  Black  Enterprise  Conference  we 
learned  that  the  white  to  black  business 
ownership  ratio  Is  46  to  1,  while  the  white 
to  black  business  dollar  Is  a  dismal  333  to  1. 
We  learned  that  only  3  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's 7.3  million  busln  esses  are  black -owned. 
White  businesses  had  sales  of  1.5  trillion  dol- 
lars, but  black  businesses  sold  only  4.5  bil- 
lion dollars  w(»th  of  goods  and  services. 
Blacks  own  or  control  only  a  meager  0.6  per- 
cent of  the  liquid  assets  In  this  country. 

The  practice  of  racism  has  resulted  in  a 
systematic  exclusion  of  blacks  from  the  busi- 
ness market.  This  racism  has  denied  blacks 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  training  in  man- 
agement. Consequently,  blacks  have  been 
deprived  not  only  of  access  to  capital  re- 
sources, but  also  the  opportunity  to  freely 
enter  the  marketpltu^e. 

The  cauciis'  hearings  on  the  mass  media 
produced  further  documentation  of  racism — 
not  only  in  the  hiring  of  minority  employees, 
but  also  in  the  tr««tm«it  of  news  In  the 
black  community.  We  learned  that  in  the 
newspaper  Industry,  only  4.2  percent  of  all 
employees,  and  only  1.5  p)ercent  of  the  pro- 
fessionals, are  black.  In  the  broadcast  Indus- 
try, only  2  percent  of  all  officials  and  man- 
agers are  black,  compared  to  46  percent  of 
the  service  workers.  Of  the  7,000  radio  sta- 
tions licensed  in  the  United  States,  300  are 
oriented  to  the  black  community — but  only 
19  are  black -owned.  Out  of  the  four  radio 
stations  programmed  to  serve  the  black 
community  In  this  city,  three  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  whites. 

The  education  conference  told  us  that 
while  black  students  represent  12  percent  of 
the  college  age  population,  only  6.6  percent 
of  those  in  college  are  black.  We  learned  that 
many  white  teachers  are  guUty  of  "blaming 
the  victim,"  by  wrongfully  assuming  that 
black  children  cannot  or  do  not  want  to 
leam.  And  we  proved  that  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  go  almost  totally  to  white 
schools. 

At  the  recent  hearings  on  governmental 
lawleasneas,  we  learned  that  title  I  funds, 
designed  to  go  to  p>oorer  schools  for  special 
projects.  hsTS  bsd  to  be  spent  on  the  upkeep 
of  old  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  books 
aad  other  essential  materials.  We  learned  of 
a  white  school  district  In  New  Mexico  that 
buses  In  Uttle  Indian  obUdren — 130  miles 
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every  day— eo  that  It  can  receive  title  I 
funds. 

Together,  the  conferences  and  hearings 
that  we  held  produced  a  massive  indictment 
against  the  American  system.  But  they  also 
produced  concrete  suggestions  for  change, 
baaed  on  the  underlying  belief  that  the 
American  system  has  not  become  petrtSed 
yet.  We  still  believe  that  a  Oovemment  based 
on  oompassion  Instead  of  arbitrary  self- 
righteousness  would  resxilt  In  the  flexibility 
that  Is  needed  to  ensure  equal  opportunity. 

It  was  with  this  belief — and  the  knowledge 
that  the  Democratic  Party  needed  full  black 
participation  In  the  1972  election — that  we 
presented  the  black  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  black  bill  of  rights  to  the  plat- 
form committee  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  This  document  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  year  of  talking  and  meeting  with 
black  Americans  from  every  part  of  this 
ootintry.  It  contained  the  new  data  that  we 
had  gathered,  and  it  was  an  official  record  of 
what  minority,  poor  and  disadvantaged 
Americans  see  as  solutions  to  their  own 
unique  problems. 

The  1973  presidential  election  is  less  than 
one  month  away.  As  Democrats  and  as  black 
Americans,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
support  Senator  Oeorge  McOovem. 

For  the  past  four  years  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  an  administration  that — even 
while  it  was  callous  and  unresponsive — still 
knew  It  had  to  return  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  1972.  It  frightens  me  to  think  what 
oould  happen  to  out  unfulfilled  commit- 
ment to  equality  and  freedom  if  Richard 
Nixon  wins  and  does  not  have  to  report  back 
in  1976. 

The  facts  that  I've  shared  with  you  this 
afternoon — about  health,  bxislness,  commu- 
nications and  education  In  the  black  com- 
munity— are  a  reflection  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Insofar  as  that  history  Is  one  of  racism, 
inequality  Euid  Injustice.  But  as  slow  8ls  our 
society  has  been  to  live  up  to  the  goals  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  as  far  as  black  Amerlcaiu  are 
ooncemed,  there  were  signs  of  steady  prog- 
ress and  growing  enlightenment  before  Mr. 
Nixon  took  office  in  1969.  His  administra- 
tion has  turned  the  clock  back  for  Justice 
and  equal  opportimlty  and  it  Is  going  to 
take  a  lot  longer  than  four  years  to  undo 
the  damage  he  has  done  and  to  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  hate  and  mistrust  he  has  sown.  If 
he  wins  the  election  this  year,  then  I  don't 
know  if  the  damage  win  be  undone  in  our 
lifetimes. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  his  domestic  record 
looks  to  black  Americans.  ITie  economy — ^un- 
employment, rising  prices,  maldistribution 
of  wealth  and  Income — is  our  most  pressing 
problem  right  now.  It  is  a  rarely  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  In  times  of  economic  trouble, 
the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder  are  hit  hardest,  but  helped  least.  In 
President  Nixon's  economic  policies,  we  have 
proof  of  that  rule. 

Since  he  took  office,  the  unemploynkent 
rate  has  increased  by  86  percent.  In  July, 
black  imemployment  stood  at  9.9  percent; 
but  the  average  flgiue  for  blacks  In  cities 
was  23  percent,  and  In  some  neighborhoods 
It  was  as  high  as  46  percent.  White  teenage 
unemployment  is  14.8  percent,  but  black 
teenagers  are  unemployed  at  a  national  rate 
of  33  percent.  In  May,  while  Vietnam  vet- 
erans were  unemployed  at  an  8.1  percent 
rate,  but  black  veterans  had  a  figure  of  13.8 
percent. 

We  know  now  that  part  of  the  President's 
new  economic  policy  was  to  curb  inflation  by 
Increasing  imemployment.  He  dldnt  succeed 
in  stemming  Inflaitlon,  as  you  well  know,  but 
he  certainly  increased  unemployment. 

On  Labor  Day  this  man  had  the  audactty 
to  go  on  the  radio  to  extol  the  "work  ethlo" 
and  condemn  the  "welfare  ethic."  Let's  ex- 
amine th»t  so-called  "welfare  ethle."  When 
ITesldent  Nixon  took  office,  there  were  9.7 
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mllUon  welfare  redplenta.  Today  that  asm. 
her  is  Increased  by  more  than  half;  m  Jtm 
there  were  16.11  million  Americans  reeato' 
ing  pubUo  wlstsnce.  I  think  that  it  is  taote 
than  coincidence  that  the  Increase  in  wj. 
fare  reoeipients  corresponds  to  the  incKMb 
in  unemployment,  if  the  President  reanv 
believes  in  the  work  ethic,  then  it  is  dlffl. 
cult  to  undOTStand  why  he  chose  unemploy* 
ment  as  the  tool  to  combat  inflation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  moet  serious  aspects  of 
thU  whole  picture  is  the  President's  recent 
action  that  ensures  that  the  situation  is  go. 
Ing  to  get  a  lot  wotee  before  it  gets  better. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  elimination  of  quotas  la 
Federal  programs.  Many  observere  see  this  u 
the  end  of  a  Federal  oommltment  to  clvfl 
rights  enforcement.  The  full  impact  of  th* 
dlsembowelment  of  programs  like  the  Phlla- 
delphU  plan  haanX  been  felt  yet  in  ths  U 
dtles  that  win  be  affected.  But  it  black  un- 
employment  in  thoee  cities  stand  at  23  per- 
cent  today,  I  dont  want  to  predict  what 
that  figure  wlU  be  at  the  end  of  four  njion 
years  of  a  Nixon  admlnlstreuon. 

It  Is  interesting  that  while  the  shock-wavts 
of  the  elimination  of  quotas  still  havent 
reached  many  parts  of  this  country,  they'rt 
already  been  felt  abroad.  I  recently  cams 
across  a  South  African  newspaper  whicb 
contained  an  article  that  had  this  headline: 
"No  Rush  of  Negro  Diplomats  for  South 
Africa."  The  article  reported  the  Presldent'i 
action  on  quotas  and  then  went  on  to  analyn 
what  it  would  mean  in  South  African  tenm. 
To  them,  the  elimination  of  quotas  is  an 
asstirance  that  the  President  wlU  not  send 
black  diplomats  to  their  country. 

In  other  words.  President  Nixon's  action 
over  here  endorses  apartheid  over  ther*.  I 
believe  that  If  South  Africa  approves  of  some- 
thing our  CJovemment  does,  then  our  Oov- 
ernment  should  reexamine  its  decision  very 
closely. 

This,  then.  Is  how  our  country  appean 
on  the  eve  of  the  1972  presidential  election. 
Opporttinlty  In  aU  fields  is  limited  and  be- 
coming more  so.  Unemployment  is  rising. 
The  government  Is  forcing  people  to  go  on 
welfare  at  the  same  time  that  it  calls  them 
"cheatere"  and  "lotifere."  When  and  If  ths 
economy  takes  a  turn  for  the  better,  black 
Americans  may  be  no  better  off — because  the 
Federal  commitment  to  eqtial  opportunity 
has  been  abandoned. 

26.6  mUllon  Americans  live  on  less  than 
$4,100.00  a  year,  and  34  percent  of  thoee  peo* 
pie  are  black.  In  1970,  for  the  first  time  in  % 
decade,  the  number  of  pocx*  Americans  In- 
creased. Black  families  earn  only  60  percent 
of  what  white  families  make.  The  gtip  be- 
tween rich  and  jKxir  is  widening. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  Is  even  men 
unequal  than  the  distribution  of  Income. 
The  richest  20  percent  of  aU  famines  own 
41  percent  of  aU  income,  but  they  own  75 
percent  of  aU  assets.  The  poorest  26  percent 
of  the  poptilatlon  have  debts  at  least  ai 
great  as  their  assets. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  President 
said,  "watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we  say." 
and  so  we  did.  We  watched  as  "busing",  "Law 
and  Order,"  and  now  "Quotas"  were  turned 
into  systematic  attempts  to  deprive  black 
Americans  of  their  constitutional  and  human 
rights.  We  watched  as  Nixon  appointees  to 
the  courts  began  to  chip  away  at  hard-earned 
civil  rights.  We  watched  as  black  Americans 
became  the  victims  of  an  economic  program 
that  gave  industry  its  biggest  profits  In  his- 
tory. And  we  watched  our  children's  schools 
be  deprived  of  the  funds  they  need  to  operate. 
We  watched  as  grain  dealera,  milk  producers, 
railroad  executives  and  high  RepubUcan  of- 
ficials were  allowed  to  use  their  money  and 
connections  to  open  White  House  doora.  But  it 
took  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  over  2 
yean  to  get  a  meeting  beyond  those  doon. 
We  watched  as.  over  the  yean,  less  money 
was  available  for  programs  for  the  poor— 
because  of  a  war  that  Is  draining  our  econ- 
omy of  $16.7  mm  Inn  A  OAT. 
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T>y\»  IS  not  What  the  Nixon  Administration 

^%Ss  u  what  it  did.  M  Mickey  Mouse 
^  SSiti  fo?  President  In  1973,  then  I 
would  vote  for  Mickey  Mouse. 

wilt  we  are  fortunate  that  we  dont  haye 
«  choose  between  Mickey  Mouse  and  Bl^J»rd 
^T^eorge  McGovem  is  an  intelligent  and 
Smve  mfn  and  his  admlnlstretlon  would 
^  able  to  say,  "watch  what  we  say  because 
that's  what  weTe  going  to  do." 

It  u  time  to  restructure  our  National  prl- 
orttles.  rededicate  ourselves  to  sensitivity  re- 
^tog  the  plight  of  othere,  and  abandon 
Either  the  hypocrisy  of  our  society.  We 
«fldo  that  with  the  vote,  less  than  a  month 
from  now. 

PRIVATE   PENSION   FUNDS   NEED 
BETTER  REGULATION 
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MoBt  employees  "had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  their  pension  rights  wctc  guar- 
anteed, and  were  unaware  of  the  reduc- 
ttoa  or  terznlnatlcKi  poesibUitles. 

When  the  pension  plans  were  dropped 
most  participant*  and  retirees  were  un- 
able to  obtain  information  about  what 
losses  they  might  suffer.  Some  were  mia- 
informed  or  mislead  as  to  their  pension 
riKbts. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  and  the  grave 
personal  losses  by  victims  of  poorly  man- 
aged, poorly  regulated  private  pension 
plans,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  bills  Insuring  reinsurance  and 
systematic  funding  of  pension  plans,  and 
a  greater  need  t<x  further  study  in  this 
area. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAUroBNiA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  Calif  omia  have 
brought  into  focus  related  and  pressing 
problems  of  faulty  pension  plans,  and 
lack  of  security  for  retired  persons,  not 
only  in  California,  but  nationwide. 

It  Is  a  devastating  realization  by  those 
who  have  contributed  to  fimds  through- 
out their  working  life,  to  find  that  their 
pension  company  has  gone  bankrupt.  It 
is  disheartening  and  frustrating  for  those 
recently  unemployed  by  the  aerospace 
Industry,  to  find  that  because  of  such 
things  as  the  expiration  of  the  "5-year 
period  of  recall  rights"— of  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell  Corp.— employees  with  8, 
9  and  91/2  years  of  pension  credits  are 
left  with  nothing.  And  often,  for  those 
who  do  find  jobs  after  being  unemployed, 
there  are  problems  of  not  being  able  to 
transfer  pension  funds  from  one  com- 
pany to  another. 

There  have  been  implications  made  by 
groups  such  as  the  Committee  To  Pro- 
tect Pensions  that,  for  example,  North 
American  Rockwell  is  accruing  benefits 
from  shabby  pension  plans.  One  charge 
is  that  North  American  RockweU  made 
an  unsecured  loan  from  the  assets  of  the 
NAR  fund — a  fund  which  was  contrib- 
uted to  by  NAR  employees  and  not  sub- 
ject to  52  percent  to  48  percent  corporate 
profit  tax,  as  would  be  the  case  of  net 
profits  of  NAR. 

Another  charge  made  was  that  NAR 
hires  new  employees  under  the  exact 
classification  of  thoee  who  have  been 
laid  off,  thus  excluding  those  employees 
closer  to  retirement  and  replacing  them 
with  new  employees  and  making  the  odds 
against  being  a  retiree  great. 

How  widespread  among  corporations 
these  questlOTiable  practices  are,  or 
whether  th«r,  in  fact,  occur  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  investi- 
gatlcHi. 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  has 
undertaken  a  study  aa  the  termination 
of  private  pension  plans  and  has  been 
critical  of  the  present  private  systwn.  It 
was  concluded  by  two  members  of  the 
committee  that: 

Pension  plans  were  scrapped  immedi- 
ately after  a  merger  or  acquislticxi  by  an- 
other company,  characterized  as  a  larger 
conglomerate. 


A  HARD  LOOK  AT  REVENUE 
SHARING  BILL 
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substitutionary  for  the  programs  which 
will  be  cut  to  get  under  the  $250 -billion 
spending  limitation  for  fiscal  1973 — and  I 
am  frankly  concerned  with  such  pro- 
grams as  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874.  important  funding  for  education.  I 
am  concerned  with  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  money,  and  Fanners 
Home  Administration  funds  for  water 
and  sewerage.  If  money  is  cut  for  those 
programs,  for  example,  smd  provided  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  form 
of  general  revenue  sharing,  It  will  be  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  Federal  system. 

To  my  chagrin,  the  conference  report 
on  revenue  sharing  was  held  over  until 
today  from  yesterday.  Substantive 
speaking  It  made  no  difference,  but 
Member  confidence  In  the  leadership 
continues  to  ebb  because  of  its  probable 
well-meaning  deferrals  to  some  Mem- 
bers without  consideration  for  the  sched- 
ules of  others  of  us. 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GBoaou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12. 1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  I  presented  a  statement  to 
this  body  urging  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
"fresh  look,  a  close,  hard  look"  at  the 
conference  report  on  the  revenue  shar- 
ing blU. 

I  personally  have  taken  that  fresh 
look  and,  quite  frankly.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed. 

Only  Tuesday  this  body  raised  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling  to  $465  billion.  On 
that  measure,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  CoLMiR)  quoted  the  follow- 
ing figures:  For  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  will  be  $23.1 
billion.  That  amounts  to  $63,287,671  per 
day,  $2,636,986  per  hour,  $43,950  per 
minute  and  $732.50  per  second. 

The  gentlranan  contended  that  we 
needed  to  approve  the  $250  billion  spend- 
ing ceiling  provision  for  fiscal  year  1973 
attached  to  this  measure  allowing  the 
President  to  make  the  determination  as 
to  which  programs  would  be  cut  because, 
he  reasoned.  Congress  could  not  or 
would  not  Itself  do  so  at  this  late  hour, 
and  the  terrible  reality  of  massive  infla- 
tion, if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  would 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Republic. 
While  I  am  in  complete  agreement  that 
we  should  spend  no  more  than  our  in- 
come, I  am  unwilling  for  the  President, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  make  the  choice 
as  to  which  programs  have,  and  which 
programs  do  not  have,  priority. 

That  is  a  constitutional  prerogative  of 
the  Congress;  it  Is  our  constitutional 
duty  and  responsibility  to  make  those 
decisions.  The  Mahon  amendment, 
which  I  supported,  could  have  achieved 
the  same  thing.  What  is  wrong  with  hav- 
ing the  Congress  ratify  a  Presidential 
recommendation  for  areas  In  which  cuts 
are  to  be  made?  If.  indeed,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  crisis  proportions,  as  I  also  con- 
sider it  to  be,  what  Is  wrong  with  stay- 
ing in  session  or  coming  back  in  early 
January? 

And  now  about  revenue  sharing.  If  It 
gives  with  one  hand  and  takes  away  with 
the  other,  it  Is  patently  deceptive.  Will 
revenue  sharing  turn  out  to  be  merely 


WASmNOTON  REPORT 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OP  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  we  are  concluding  the  92d  Con- 
gress. I  am  making  my  regular  report 

to  Texas.  .    xw    ,r«-.  J 

The  following  is  my  report  to  the  Tnlra 
Congressional  District  of  Texas: 
aaKKmxLT  Take.  Strccxas 

The  biggest  environment  achievement  In 
the  Nation  this  year  has  been  the  addition 
for  the  Trinity  River  DaUas  Oreenbelt.  HUD. 
through  its  Legacy  of  Parks  Program,  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1972,  gave  a  $2,236,187^0  grant  to 
the  City  of  Dallas.  This  is  the  largest  park 
grent  in  America  this  year.  Combined  with 
this,  Dallas  wlU  add  H, 117.598. 

The  big  boost  came  through  John  Stem- 
mons.  whose  Stemmons'  Industrial  Proper- 
ties are  making  an  outright  matching  gift 
of  933  acres  to  the  Oreenbelt. 

Both  Stemmons  and  HUD  stipulated  that 
aU  land  must  be  acquired  by  January  1.  1974. 
Park  Director  L.  B.  Houston  and  his  Park 
Superintendent,  Orover  Keeton,  wlU  negoti- 
ate with  14  other  tract  ownen  in  this  central 
downtown   section   of   the   Trinity   overflow 

The  DaUas  Park  Board  has  oonslstenUy 
pushed  for  the  complete  Trinity  Oreenbelt 
Consolidated  Park.  When  this  acquisition  U 
completed,  the  Oreenbelt  wUl  have  about 
5  000  acres.  The  eventual  objective  Is  8.200 
acres,  which  wUl  make  it  the  largest  city 
park  in  the  world. 

The  Dallas  Park  Board  Is  to  be  conmiended 
on  this  farslgbted  development.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  DaUas  Parks  is  Dr.  WUllam  B. 
Dean  and  the  VP.  Is  Jl>.  Wright.  The  mem- 
bere  of  the  Board  are:  Ebby  HaUlday  Acere, 
Lee  Dreln.  John  D.  aUlUand.  Floyd  V.  Olah 
and  Pettis  Norman. 

The  Dallas  4|Jty  CouncU  helped  make  the 
park  possible  by  including  matching  acquisi- 
tion money  In  the  last  Bond  Issue.  It  has  sup- 
ported every  phase  of  this  Trinity  Oreenbelt 
development.  The  DaUas  City  OouncU  In- 
cludes Mayor  Wes  Wise,  Mayor  Pro  Tem  Ted 
Holland  and  OouncUmen  Lawrence  E.  AckeU, 
Oeorge  L.  Allen.  Doug  Fain,  Jerry  OUmore. 
Sheffield  Kadane,  Anita  Martlnea,  Ruaeel  B. 
Smith    Qarry  Weber  and  Fred  Zeder. 

The  Trinity  Oreenbelt  wlU  provide  DaUas 
with  extensive  recreational  facilities  such 
as  rtdmg  trells,  bicycling  paths,  archery  and 
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rifle  ranges,  b»»ketb»U  court*,  1]M«ball  dl»- 
moBds,  golt  oour8«8,  i«nnls  court*.  swUnmlng 
pools,  and  lake  faculties.  When  complete  the 
park  will  run  25  miles  through  the  heart  of 
the  county  along  the  full  length  of  the  Trin- 
ity River.  

A  year  ago  HUD  Under  Secretary  Van 
Dusen  came  down  to  visit  with  Collins  aind 
Dallas  business  and  park  leaders.  He  viewed 
the  enormous  plan  by  helicopter.  As  he  left 
Van  Dusen  remarked  "This  is  the  beet  con- 
ceived overall  greenbelt  proposal  that  I  have 
seen  anywhere." 

"ThU  Greenbelt  represents  another  Dallas 
success  story,"  Congressman  Collins  said. 
'All  of  us  remember  when  John  Stemmons, 
BUI  Windsor  and  David  Burton  gave  the 
right-of-way  land  for  the  Stemmons  Express- 
way. Now  John  Stemmons  has  come  in  again 
to  give  the  matching  share  of  the  land  for 
the  greatest  park  in  America.  Our  City  Coun- 
cU  covered  It  with  the  Bond  Issue  that  you 
Just  passed  and  your  Park  Board  coordinated 
everything  with  HUD  and  all  other  interested 
parties  to  expedite  the  development.  One 
hundred  years  from  now  the  Trinity  Green- 
belt  wUl  be  recognized  as  Dallas"  great  team 
move  for  the  70'8." 

paxoarnxs  roa  i»ts 

As  we  end  1972  Congress  needs  to  work 
on  legislative  planning  for  1973  action.  Listed 
here  are  the  prlorltlea  I  plan  to  emphasize. 
Your  viewpoint  and  constructive  suggestions 
woiild  be  helpful. 

PSM3  THKOUCH  DSTEKSX  PSXPAJtXDNXSS 

The  major  challenge  for  the  70's  Is  how 
America  can  maintain  World  peace.  The  only 
answer  Is  to  establish  defense  parity  between 
the  United  State*  and  Russia.  The  current 
Soviet  strategic  arms  btiUd-up  continues  to 
gain  momentum  and  their  lead  In  mUltary 
defense  critically  affects  the  world  balance 
of  power. 

The  Rusdans  are  spending  26%  of  their 
gross  national  product  on  defense  whUe  the 
United  States  spends  only  7%.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  Russians  are  spending  75%  of 
their  defense  dollar  on  equipment  and  re- 
search, whUe  America  spends  only  33%.  Most 
American  defense  doUars  go  for  manpower — 
salaries,  food  and  bousing.  Our  defense 
budget  must  be  spent  on  more  planee,  elec- 
tronics, submarines  and  technical  research 
If  we  are  to  maintain  world  peace. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense   revealed  the  foUowlng: 

Tilt  Russians  lead  us  In  Intercontinental 
Ballistic  Missile  Launchers  by  a  margin  of 
1560  to  1054:  In  Plghter-Interoeptor  Aircraft 
by  3100  to  593:  In  3urface-to-Alr  MlssUe 
Launchers  by  1000  to  839;  and  In  Antl-Bal- 
llstlc  MlssUe  Launchers  by  64  to  0. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  Russians  have  de- 
veloped the  world's  fastest  interceptor  air- 
craft, the  world's  largest  strategic  mlssUe 
and  the  world's  largest  helicopter.  Russia  has 
produced  eight  new  airplanes  while  the  U.S. 
has  developed  only  one. 

,  NUGHBOSHOOD    SCHOOLS 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  Is  the  only 
permanent  way  we  can  end  forced  busing  of 
school  clUldren  In  this  country.  This  past 
session  of  Congress  has  seen  the  education 
and  safety  of  cmr  chUdren  disregarded  by 
Uberals  In  Congress  who  are  determined  to 
bus  and  end  our  neighborhood  schools.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  the  House>ttave  taken  posi- 
tive action  for  ending  busing.  1973  could 
bring  a  more  conservative  Senate  with  more 
oonstructlve  legislation. 


There  wlU  be  a  strong  move  by  Liberals 
In  Congreas  In  1973  to  raise  more  tax  money 
by  closing  "loopholea"  In  the  tax  laws.  This 
would  mean  higher  taxes  for  the  average 
liullvldual  and  a  business  slowdown  because 
of  the  Increased  tax  burden.  Legitimate  tax 
deductions  wtilch  enoour«(e  business  growth 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  which  afford  relief  to  the  already  over- 
taxed American  family  Income  would  be 
eliminated.  Ot  particular  Importance  to 
Texans  Is  the  proposal  to  completely  elimi- 
nate the  OU  Depletion  Allowance.  Domestic 
drUllng  for  oU  and  gas  has  already  been  re- 
duced In  half.  Elimination  of  the  depletion 
aUowance  wovUd  severely  depress  activity 
In  the  oU  and  gas  Industry  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  Texas  economy.  The  proposals 
to  eliminate  tax  deductions  for  mortgage 
interest  payments  and  property  taxes  on  the 
home  would  greatly  increase  the  costs  of 
buying  a  home.  In  addition,  by  elimination 
of  the  deduction  for  contribution  to  chari- 
ties, many  of  our  fine  community  service 
organizations  and  the  majority  of  o\ir  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  would  be  faced 
with  financial  ruin.  The  need  is  for  lower 
taxes  and  lees  government  spending. 

BAJJMCma    THE    BT7DGXT 

Excessive  Government  spending  has  been 
the  major  cause  of  Inflation  in  America.  It 
has  created  a  national  debt  In  the  U.8. 
larger  than  the  national  debts  of  all  the 
other  countries  In  the  wc»-ld  combined. 
It  means  an  Increasing  tax  burden  on  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  otir  grandchUdren. 

In  1972  the  Government  overspent  Its 
budget  by  26  billion  dollars  and  more  deficit 
spending  is  forecast  for  1973  unless  Con- 
gress takes  action.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed measures  to  require  a  balanced  budget. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  Admin- 
istration and  other  Congressional  leaders 
are  recognizing  this  problem  and  are  ad- 
vocating legislation  to  Impose  a  definite  limit 
on  Federal  spending  in  1973. 

smLDINC    BCTTXK    miCHBOBS 

South  America  Is  developing  rapidly.  There 
Is  much  to  be  done,  but  the  countries  do  a 
better  job  when  the  people  do  it  by  them- 
selves. 

Most  Texans  oppose  Government  Foreign 
Aid;  they  believe  there  la  a  better  way.  I  feel 
the  best  way  to  help  these  growing  nations 
Is  for  the  further  development  of  the  For- 
eign Mission  programs  of  our  churches. 

Texas  church  missions  have  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  foreign  growth.  One  of  the 
greatest  mission  organizations,  the  WycUile 
Bible  Institute,  Is  now  building  its  world 
headquarters  out  near  DuncanvlIIe.  The  gifts 
of  oiir  American  Jewish  neighbors  have  made 
the  growth  of  Israel  possible. 

Let  me  tell  jrou  about  the  trip  Dee  and  I 
made  this  summer  to  MedeUln,  Colombia. 
Our  oldest  daughter,  Dorothy,  Is  married 
and  lives  there.  Every  time  we  visit  MedelUn 
we  spend  an  afternoon  at  the  orphanage 
Granjas  InfantUee.  The  Catholic  Charities 
of  DaUas  is  the  largest  benefactor  of  this 
orphanage. 

I  wish  everyone  In  the  Third  District  could 
join  us  when  we  visit  Granjas  and  see  the 
250  smiling  girls.  The  orphanage  Is  one  of 
the  cleanest  places  In  South  America.  They 
mop  and  sweep  &ad  keep  every  piece  of  litter 
picked  up.  The  dormitories  are  crowded  but 
the  beds  are  neat. 

Probably  the  greatest  reason  for  the  hap- 
piness you  see  In  every  face  is  the  love  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Sisters  who  take  care  of  the 
Granjas.  While  we  give  our  money,  these 
Nuns  from  France  are  dedicating  their  hearts 
and  their  lives  to  these  girls. 

I  once  told  the  Bishop  that  their  faith  so 
permeated  the  orphanage  that  you  covUd  feel 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  grounds. 

This  trip  as  we  walked  through  the  sewing 
room,  tba  Mother  was  very  excited.  The 
textUe  mills  in  the  city  had  given  the  or- 
phanage big  bags  of  scrap  rags.  The  girls 
took  these  smaU  scrape  and  made  shirts, 
pants,  nightgowns  and  all  types  of  children's 
clothing. 

The  Mother  was  so  thrilled  that  there  in 
the  orphanage  they  were  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor  children  who  lived  out  in 
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the  countryside.  Here  were  orphans  who  vers 
proud  to  be  doing  things  tor  poor  people. 

It  gave  us  the  warmest  feeling  to  see  theis 
Uttle  girls  growing  up  with  smiles  on  thsir 
faces  and  love  In  their  hearts.  Let's  do  Tof 
elgn  Aid  the  right  way.  Give  to  the  Forel^ 
Mission  program  In  your  Church. 
uoor  BamoE 

The  Federal  funds  commitment  providing 
for  the  Loop  12  Bridge  was  the  major  re- 
gional legislative  achievement  this  B««ion. 
Oak  Cllir,  Grand  Prairie  and  Irving  all  had 
listed  It  as  Top  Priority. 

The  urgency  was  that  with  an  expressway 
being  built  to  service  the  entire  western  half 
of  the  area,  the  roads  bottlenecked  Into  a 
one-lane  bridge  crossing  the  Trinity  Rlvw. 

President  Nixon  provided  for  the  new 
bridge  In  next  year's  budget  and  m  the  bear- 
ings before  the  Hovise  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee no  objection  was  raised  to  this  appro- 
priation Item.  But  then,  just  before  It  want 
to  the  Floor,  the  staff  director  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  deleted  It. 

We  went  to  the  Senate  for  help  and  Sena- 
tors Tower  and  Bentsen  succeeded  In  having 
the  Loop  12  bridge  appropriations  includad 
In  the  Senate  blU.  The  Trinity  River  Au- 
thority was  most  effective  in  expediting  ac- 
tion on  It. 

The  big  move  was  to  get  the  Oonferenos 
Committee  to  reverse  the  House  poeltlon  and 
Include  the  bridge.  Fortunately,  DaUas  hM 
representation  on  both  sides  of  the  alsls. 
Special  commendation  goes  to  Congressman 
Tiger  Teague  who  led  the  fight  and  Jim 
Wright,  Earl  Cabell,  Ray  Roberts,  as  well  ai 
George  Maboney,  Chairman  of  the  Houm 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Texas  Highway  Conomlsslon  has  al- 
ready provided  the  major  portion  of  tba 
bridge  cost  and  Is  nearlng  completion  on  ths 
design.  With  this  bridge  constructed,  we  wUl 
move  six  times  as  much  traffic  through  tb« 
area.  But  the  big  victory  was  In  getting  a 
reversal  and  getting  this  essential  Item  pasted 
and  signed  into  law. 

GOLDKM    AKNTVEBSARIXa 

If  you  have  friends  or  relatives  living  In 
Dallas  County  who  are  celebrating  a  BOtb 
Wedding  Anniversary  write  and  let  Coivtrm 
man  Collins  know.  He  would  like  to  honor 
them  by  sending  an  American  flag  that  bai 
flown  over  the  United  States  Capitol. 


RESOLUTION  ON  PARE  INCREASE 


October  U,  1972 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NrW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Port  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  is  extremely  vital  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  Hudson  County, 
N.J.  I  am  very  concerned  by  statements 
made  recentb^  by  PATH  officials  and 
others  which  Indicate  a  fare  increase  for 
persons  who  use  this  form  of  mass 
transit. 

The  result  of  such  an  unwise  decision 
would  be  to  further  increase  congestion 
and  pollution  in  New  York  City  and  its 
surrounding  areas  as  well  as  cause  hard- 
ship to  thousands  of  persons,  most  of 
whom  are  persons,  of  modest  means. 

The  commissioners  of  the  town  of  West 
New  York,  N-J.,  have  passed  a  resolution 
opposing  this  increase.  With  all  Members 
concerned  about  pollution  and  congestion 
this  is  more  than  a  local  issue,  it  Is  one 
which  concerns  very  vital  Interest.  I  urge 


all  Members  to  ponder  the  views  of  the 
town  fathers  of  West  New  York. 

The  resolution  follows : 
RxaoLunoic 

Whereas,  PATH  Is  Hudson  County's  lifeline 
to  New  York  Olty  and  vitaUy  affects  the  eoo- 
^c,  cultural  and  social  life  of  the  reel- 
^uu  of  Hudson  county  and  West  New  York. 

Whereas.  The  Port  of  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  though  It  has  per- 
formed magnificently  on  many  essential  proj- 
ects, has  concentrated  its  acUvltles  in  ve- 
mcular  tunnel  transit,  but  has  neglected 
other  mass  transit, 

Whereas,  a  principal  purpose  of  the  Au- 
thority was  to  improve  raU  transit  (Art  VI 
32:1-7  N J  Revised  SUtutes,  66  MciClnnay  Sec 

0407) ,  and 

Whereas,  statements  by  a  Port  Authority 
member  regarding  an  Increase  In  the  PATH 
fare  has  been  Issued,  which  If  put  into  effect 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  mass  transportation 
system  of  Jersey  City  with  Its  Increasing  ur- 
ban problems  and  to  the  waterfront  develop- 
ment project  and  other  areas,  and 

Whereas,  The  Authority  must  look  at  mass 
transit  In  Its  totaUty,  and  must  not  consider 
PATH  as  a  deficit  operation,  but  must  treat 
It  as  part  of  an  Immensely  profitable  overaU 
operation.  Including  tunnel  and  bridge  ve- 
hicular, and  air  transit,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  West  New  York  opposes  any  in- 
crease in  the  PATH  fare  as  unwarranted,  \m- 
justifled,  and  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
the  residents  of  Hudson  County,  and  adverse 
to  plana  now  in  formation  to  rebuUd  said 
county,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Authority, 
Governor  WUllam  T.  Oahlll,  members  of  the 
Hudson  County  legislative  delegation,  the 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  and 
the  Mayors  of  aU  Hudson  County  municipal- 
ities with  the  request  that  they  pass  similar 
resolutions. 


NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  SNOW- 
MOBILES 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

or    MrNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  v  eS 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  comprehensive  Federal-State  program 
to  regulate  the  rapidly  growing  winter 
sport  of  snowmobillng. 

In  my  Minnesota  district  and  through- 
out the  snowbelt  States,  the  coming  of 
the  snowmobile  has  resulted  in  a  revolu- 
tionary increase  in  the  number  of  citizens 
participating  in  wintertime  outdoor  rec- 
reational activities.  The  sport  has  grown 
like  Topsy  and  it  is  clear  that  the  reason 
for  this  growth  is  that  snowmobillng  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  healthy  outdoor 
recreation  and  an  outdoor  way  of  life  to 
a  tremendous  number  of  Americans  who 
would  otherwise  be  kept  indoors  during 
the  winter.  It  is  also  undeniable  that 
snowmobile  recreation  has  had  a  healthy 
economic  impact  on  areas  of  our  country 
that  are  sorely  in  need  of  it  and  that  the 
snowmobile  has  made  life  easier  for 
farmers,  foresters,  law  officers  and  oth- 
ers who  must  travel  outdoors  during  the 
wintertime. 
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It  is  also  undeniable,  however,  that  the 
coming  of  the  snowmobile  has  brought 
Bome  problems  along  with  the  benefits. 
NoDsnowmobillng  users  of  public  lands 
complain  that  unrestricted  snowmobil- 
lng unduly  interferes  with  other  com- 
petitive recreational  opportunities.  Con- 
servatloDlst  groups  allege  that  uncon- 
trolled snowmobile  use  has  adverse  en- 
vironmental consequences.  Accidents  are 
on  the  increase  and  such  diverse  groups 
as  the  CMiter  for  Automotive  Safety  and 
the    Natknal     Transportation    Safety 
Board  have  decried  the  lack  of  uniform 
saiety  standards  for  snowmobiles  used 
on  public  lands  and  elsewhere.  All  of 
these  diverse  groups  are  calling  for  Fed- 
eral action  and,  since  the  snowmobile  is 
clearly  here  to  stay,  these  calls  for  action 
will  grow  louder  as  more  snowmobiles  are 
placed  into  operation.  Because  our  Gov- 
ernment must  be  responsive  to  public 
sentiment,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there 
will  be  Federal  laws  or  regulations  affect- 
ing snowmobillng  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. The  issue  before  us  today  is  wheth- 
er these  laws  and  regulations  will  be  de- 
veloped by  piecemeal  legislative  and/or 
administrative  response  to  specific  ccm- 
cems  of  the  moment  or  whether  this 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  will  provide  for 
the  kind  of  cwnprehensive  long  term 
planning  which  is  clearly  necessary  to 
adequately  promote  the  safety  and  en- 
joyment of  the  millions  of  our  citizens 
who  win  engage  in  the  sport  of  snow- 
mobillng both  this  winter  and  through- 
out the  coming  years. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
meets  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral policy  regarding  snowmobiles  used 
on  public  lands,  it  provides  for  Federal - 
State  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
programs  for  promoting  the  safety  and 
enjoyment  of  snowmobillng  on  lands  un- 
der State  jurisdiction.  I  believe  this  bill 
is  entitled  to  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  this  body. 


JOSEPH  F.  KOZO:  OUTSTANDING 
LEADER  OF  DETROIT  BOYS' 
CLUBS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   MICHniAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  25 
years,  Mr.  Joseph  Kozo  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  Metropolitan  Detroit  as  its  executive 
director.  During  this  time  he  has  served 
in  the  organization  in  many  capacities 
from  his  first  job  as  physical  instructor 
to    his    present    position    as    executive 

director.  ,  ^,    ,..       * 

Through  his  complete  dedication  to 
the  service  of  youth  he  has  guided  and 
influenced  hvmdreds  of  boys  through 
troublesome  times  to  an  effective  and 
mature  manhood.  He  has  helped  to  es- 
tablish numerous  scholarships  benefit- 
ing jroung  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  have  a  college  education.  As 
a  member  of  numerous  national  program 
committees,  he  has  initiated  and  carried 
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out  new  innovations  and  concepts  bene- 
fiting Boys'  Clubs  on  looaJ  and  national 
levels.  He  has  been  especially  active 
breaking  down  racial  discrimination 
which  for  so  long  had  created  a  gulf  of 
ill-vfill  in  many  youth  activities.  In  swi- 
dition  to  his  professional  actlvitlec  he 
has  characterized  his  career  with  a  deep 
personal  interest  and  regard  for  the  boys 
under  his  direction  and.  as  well,  for  his 
jissociates  in  the  Boys'  Club  field. 

This  week  Mr.  Koeo  will  be  hcoiored 
by  his  friends  and  colleagues  at  a  teeti- 
monlal  dinner  where  he  will  be  given 
the  Heart  and  Soul  Award  for  1972.  L«t 
me  quote  to  you  from  the  award: 

Mr.  w-ft»in  began  his  professional  career  as 
an  athletic  coach  at  the  Boys'  Club  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  In  1946.  In  1947,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Physical  Instructor  at  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Detroit,  an  organization  he  has 
served  f althfuUy  ever  since. 

OurrenUy,  the  Executive  Director  (as  of 
June.  1973)  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Metropoli- 
tan Detroit,  our  recipient  earned  his  Bache- 
lor of  Science  In  Education  and  Master  of 
Arts  In  Recreation  from  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  certified  Boys'  Club  Worker 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  Pro- 
fessional Association. 

As  a  Boys'  Club  Professional,  he  has  given 
of  himself  In  behalf  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  and  the  Midwest  Region.  He  was 
instrumental  In  developing  the  Midwest  Re- 
gion's Junior  Leaders  Institutes  and  Adult 
Program  Workshops.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  National  Committee  on  Physical 
Education,  as  a  member  of  the  Mldwert  Re- 
gion Program  Leaders  Advisory  Committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Regional  Steering 
Committee  of  the  Midwest  Regton  ol  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America. 

Widely  respected  for  his  total  devotion  to 
the  movement,  outstanding  leadership,  and 
example,  the  recipient  stands  as  the  epitome 
of  a  Boys'  Club  professional. 

The  recipient  of  this  Award  haa  by 
thought,  word  and  deed  exemplified  the 
highest  type  of  professional  Boys'  Olub 
worker.  He  has  demonstrated  unusual  initia- 
tive. Imagination  and  creatlveneas  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  responsibUl- 
tles  to  his  community  and  given  UberaUy 
of  hlmseU  In  long  and  devoted  service  in 
behaU  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and 
the  Midwest  Region. 

As  one  who  has  known  Mr.  Kozo 
through  the  years,  I  add  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  a  job  weU  done  on  behalf  of 
many  parents  who  know  that  Joe  Kozo 
has  been  a  good  Influence  on  the  lives  of 
their  children. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM.  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing    spiritual    and    mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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CONQRZSaMAN    BILL    ROY    CITES 
RECORD  FOR  YOUNO  CITIZBNS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF  KAVSAB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  first 
actions  as  Congressmtin  was  to  cosponsor 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  grant  the 
light  to  vote  to  all  citizens  18  years  of 
age  and  older  in  both  State  and  Federal 
elections.  With  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  has  come  endless  analysis  of 
the  potential  impact  of  the  "youth"  vote. 
Some  say  that  the  impact  will  be  great; 
others  say  that  the  effect  will  be  meas- 
ured. I  suppose  that  only  time  will  tell, 
but  I  know  that  the  passage  of  the  26th 
amendment  has  had  a  large  impact  on 
my  own  family.  In  1970,  there  were  only 
two  registered  voters  In  my  family,  but 
in  1972.  there  are  six  registered  voters, 
four  of  whom  will  be  csisting  their  first 
vote  this  November.  If  this  situation  is 
typical,  the  "youth"  vote  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  an  important  factor  in  this 
election  year. 

The  problems  that  concem  our  youth 
are  problems  that  concem  us  all.  When  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1971. 1  believed  very 
strongly  that  it  was  imperative  that  we 
end  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  so 
that  we  might  direct  our  limited  tax  dol- 
lars away  from  the  military  and  war  and 
toward  more  pressing  domestic  needs 
such  as  education,  health  csu^.  pollu- 
tion control,  as  well  as  insuring  that  ev- 
ery American  has  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have 
supported  every  effort  to  legislate  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  contingent  only 
on  the  release  of  Americans  held  prisoner 
of  war  suid  an  accoimting  of  our  men 
missing  in  action. 

Unfortxmately.  all  such  efforts  have 
been  rejected,  and  Americans  continue 
to  kill  and  be  killed.  We  presently  spend 
one- half  billion  dollars  a  month  to  pay 
for  the  stepped-up  bombing  activity.  I 
wish  desperately  that  we  could  spend  this 
money  for  positive  domestic  programs, 
and  will  continue  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
end  our  involvement  in  this  war. 

Hi  June  1971,  I  voted  against  the  2- 
year  military  draft  extension.  I  did  this 
for  two  major  reasons.  First,  the  draft  Is 
Inequitable  amd  unfair.  S  >ond,  we  were 
told  that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  could 
not  be  continued  without  an  extension  of 
the  draft.  As  you  know,  the  Congress 
voted  to  extend  the  draft  until  June  1973. 
But  consistent  with  my  conclusions  and 
vote  in  June  1971,  the  Pentagon  stopped 
sending   draftees   to   Vietnam   in   early 

1972,  and  the  President  recently  indi- 
cated that  the  draft  wUl  cease  in  June 

1973.  I  commend  these  actions. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  have 

worked  to  strengthen  our  total  educa- 
tional system.  I  voted  for  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1972,  the  most  far- 
reaching  educational  measure  in  our  his- 
tory. This  bill  recognizes  the  utmost  im- 
portance of  a  balanced  educational  sys- 
tem— one  which  includes  community  col- 
leges and  vocational  education  schools, 
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along  side  of  oiur  4-year  colleges.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  recognize  the  diver- 
sity that  our  community  colleges  and 
vocational  education  schools  offer.  I  also 
supported  the  important  veterans'  edu- 
cation bill. 

A  matter  of  concern  that  affects  us 
all — young  and  old  alike — Is  the  taxing 
system  that  Is  employed  by  the  Pedersd 
Government.  There  are  many  inequities 
in  the  present  system,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  review  and  reform 
our  tax  structure.  I  think  that  the  next 
Congress  must  work  toward  revamping 
the  present  system  so  as  to  provide  more 
equity  and  fairness. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  inequities 
in  our  taxing  mecl  anism  is  the  problem 
of  unfair  tax  treatment  of  single  per- 
sons. As  it  stands  now,  over  30  million 
unmarried  taxpayers  will  be  penalized 
because  of  their  single  status.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  extend 
to  all  unmarried  Individuals  the  full  tax 
benefits  of  income  splitting  now  enjoyed 
by  married  persons  filing  Joint  returns. 

Another  special  interest  of  our  yoimg 
people  is  in  the  area  of  ecology.  I  have 
received  countless  letters  from  my  young 
constituents  expressing  their  very  real 
concerns  as  to  the  future  of  our  environ- 
ment. This  interest  is  very  refreshing  for 
it  Indicates  a  sense  of  awareness  on  the 
part  of  our  youth.  I  am  especially  heart- 
ened by  this  interest  because  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  vari- 
ous environments^  measures.  Among  the 
environmental  legislation  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored  are  the  noise  control.  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  Federsd  water  pol- 
lution control  amendments,  and  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Acts. 

I  have  cosponsored  two  other  bills 
Edmed  at  including  young  Americans  in 
the  process  of  government.  One  of  these 
woiild  change  the  mlnlmum-age  quali- 
flcation  for  serving  as  a  juror  in  Federal 
courts  from  21  to  18.  The  other  proposes 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
age  of  eligibility  for  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  by 
3  years.  If  this  bill  is  approved,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  States,  persons  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  age  22  and  in  the  Senate  at  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  lowering 
of  the  voting  age  to  18.  It  is  my 
belief  that  young  people  today  are  ready 
and  able  to  make  wise  choices  in  the  vot- 
ing booth,  as  well  as  make  major  contri- 
butions to  the  political  process.  The  votes 
of  our  young  citizens  will  have  a  con- 
structive effect  on  our  Government  and 
on  the  continuing  efforts  to  make  our 
political  process  more  responsive  £uid  ef- 
fective. 


October  U,  1972 


REPORTS  TO  TEXANS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  keep  the 


residents  of  the  Panhandle  aad  north- 
west Texas  informed  about  my  activities 
in  the  Congress,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time,  the 
text  of  my  latest  monthly  news  report, 
weekly  report  and  annual  questionnaire: 

"Smau.  BtrsiNxssacAN's  MnriNG  Pis8t  Std," 
Satb  Prick  Objsctivb:  BtrsiKxss  Oppobtu- 
Nrrxxs  Ain>  Morx  Jobs 

In  twin  conferences  held  In  Wichita  Pall« 
on  September  29th  and  In  AmarlUo  October  3 
local  businessmen,  giant  corporations,  fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  man  on  the  street  sat 
around  the  conference  table  and  discussed 
"how  we  can  do  more  for  each  other."  The 
two  conferences  arranged  by  Congressman 
Price  were  termed  a  great  success  and  the 
first  step  In  a  program  to  ultimately  expand 
and  attract  new  business.  Thirty  represent- 
atives of  the  various  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment Including  SBA  head  Tom  Kleppe 
and  PHA  head  Jim  Smith  that  either  pur- 
chase or  ekct  as  coixsultants  attended  the 
conference.  Industry  representatives  from 
across  the  U.S.  encouraged  small  flrms  to 
actively  seek  sub-contracts.  At  the  luncheons 
the  158  participants  heard  remarks  from 
Price  that  were  summarized  by  "let's  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  go  to  work." 

PRICK  XARNS   100  PERCXNT  RATING  ON  NATIOKAL 
SKCITRITT 

Price's  reputation  as  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  for  a  strong  national  defense  re- 
ceived a  boost  when  the  National  Security 
Voting  Index  was  published.  Price  received 
a  100%  rating  on  legislation  concerning  na- 
tional defense.  The  rating  Is  an  analysis  of 
the  national  security  voting  records  of  mem- 
bers of  the  92nd  Congress  as  compared  with 
majority  public  opinion.  Price  who  has  been 
cited  many  times  for  his  stand  against  lib- 
eral proposals  regarding  foreign  and  domes- 
tic affairs  was  quoted  as  saying  "Some  of 
these  radical  proposals  would  destroy  this 
oo\intry.  I  can't  imsiglne  smybody  supporting 
them." 

GEORGE      WASHINGTON     AWARD     WINNER     JOINS 
PRICE    STAIT 

Mary  RaQdo.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S&ntos  Rando  of  PYlona.  Texas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Congressman's  district  staif. 
Miss  Rando  In  1967  was  awarded  the  Oeorge 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  for  her  in- 
terest m  government  and  devotion  to  Amer- 
ican traditions  and  Ideals.  Miss  Rando  Is  a 
graduate  of  Prlona  High  School.  Is  working 
on  her  degree  at  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity and  this  summer  served  as  a  Congres- 
sional Intern  In  Price's  Washington  office. 
Her  activities  In  youth  work,  church  and 
civic  affairs  have  gained  her  many  honors. 
She  will  be  In  the  Congressman's  Amarillo 
office  located  in  the  Poet  Office  Building. 

PRICE     APPOINTED     TO     OOP     POLICT     COMMITTEE 

Congressman  Bob  Price  has  been  appointed 
to  the  OOP  Policy  Committee,  it  was  an- 
nounced In  Washington.  The  committee  has 
M  its  primary  purpose  the  guiding  of  leg- 
islation through  Congress.  Working  closely 
with  the  Administration  the  oammlttee  is 
active  In  creating  legislation  and  carrying 
the  legislation  through  the  Congress.  The 
committee  consists  of  a  limited  number  of 
Congressional  leaders.  Price  commented  "my 
appointment  to  this  committee  is  really  an 
honor.  I  believe  in  the  93rd  Congress  we  wUl 
have  the  opportunity  to  enact  some  very 
Important  legislation  that  wlU  coordinate 
with  President  Nixon's  plans  for  p>eace  with 
prosperity  and  progress  with  pride." 

VIXTNAMIZATION,  NOT  CRAWUNO  TO  HANOI  WILL 
END  WAR  SBCRTTART  Or  DEFENSE  AND  CON- 
GRESSMAN    PRICE    AGREE 

In  a  brealEfast  address  to  Air  Porce  As- 
sociation members.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  stated  the  continuation  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  will  lead  to  the  war's  end 
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^«l  the  return  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 
g^Matarv  Laird  and  Congressman  Bob  Price 
^!«d  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  early  the 
^^^  of  September  28th  to  attend  the 
hMUfast  tour  portions  of  the  base  and  to 
hMda  press  conference.  In  his  introductory 
I^ks  Price  pointed  out  a  strong  national 
defense  is  a  major  deterrent  to  war  and  that 
aacretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  an  active 
r!^nent  of  this  phUoeophy.  Secretary 
LaSd  in  his  closing  remarks  said  that  Price 
h^  been  helpful  to  him  while  he  served  oa 
the  House  MUltary  ApproprlaUons  Oommlt- 
tae  and  continued  to  be  of  help  to  him  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Laird  and  Prtoe  served 
together  In  Congress  and  share  joint  phUoe- 
ophlBS  in  regard  to  national  defense. 

PRICE   OPPOSES    PROPOSALS   TO    ELIMINATX 
DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

Congressman  Bob  Price  at  a  meeting  in 
Wichita  Palls  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hollls  Dole  expressed  once  again  his 
opposition  to  proposals  that  would  discour- 
age domestic  exploration  of  oU  and  gas.  Price 
said,  "there  are  those  who  propose  these  radi- 
cal movements  and  those  who  support  them. 
They  would  have  us  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
for  our  domestic  and  military  needs.  We  must 
not  support  this  phUosophy." 

In  addition.  Price  said  he  will  form  a 
Northwest  Texas  Petroleum  Advisory  Com> 
mlttee  to  assist  him  in  dealing  with  oil  and 
gas  legislation.  He  said  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  be  announced  after  the  elec- 
tion so  that  the  committee  can  have  a  non- 
partisan membership.  "The  committee  will 
present  an  opportunity  for  all  parts  of  the 
new  Congressional  District  to  work  together 
In  a  cooperative  effort  to  flght  against  those 
committed  opponents  of  the  oil  industry," 
Price  concluded. 

JOB    OPPOBTtTNITISS    WTTR    THE    FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

White  House  Fellowship  Program — Ages 
23-36,  assignment  as  assistants  to  senior 
White  House  staff  members,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Cabinet  officers  or  other  top  Qovem- 
ment  officials.  For  further  information  write 
to:  Director.  President's  Commission  on 
White  House  Fellows,  The  Wlilte  House, 
Washington.  D.C.  20600. 

Foreign  Service  Career  Opportunities — 31 
years  or  older,  junior  year  of  college,  citizen 
of  VB.  for  7V4  years.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact :  Board  of  Examiners  for  Foreign 
Service.  Department  of  State.  Washington. 
D.C.  20520. 


NORTHWEST   TEXAS    JOB    LOCATKR   SKRVICS 

For  Information  regrardlng  current  job 
vacancies  with  the  Federal  Qovemment  In 
the  Northwest  Texas  area,  any  resident  may 
dial  free  from  anywhere  within  our  state  this 
telephone  number:  1-800-493-4400. 

CONGRESSMAN    PRICE    AND    SECRXTART    BtTTZ    AT- 
TEND   HISTORIC     MEXICO    CITT    CONFERENCR 

Because  of  his  firsthand  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience as  a  lifelong  rancher  and  livestock 
producer.  Congressman  Price  was  extended 
an  Invitation  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  to  attend  the  recent  conference  In 
Mexico  City  as  part  of  the  American  delega- 
tion which  concluded  a  historic  screwworm 
eradication  agreement  with  the  Mexican 
Qovemment.  This  important  agreement  will 
establish  a  new  screwworm  control  barrier  in 
Southern  Mexico  and  wlU  upon  taking  effect 
save  UJ3.  livestock  producers  the  over  $60 
million  In  losses  suffered  this  year. 

This  agreement  is  the  latest  In  a  long  se- 
ries of  actions  taken  by  Secretary  Buts  de- 
signed to  bolster  farm  and  ranching  Inccoae, 
and  further  enhances  his  growing  reputation 
as  being  the  most  effective  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  many  years. 

PRICE    BILL    TO    ALLOW    65    TEAR    OLDS    TO    WORK 
AND    STILL    COLLECT    SOCIAL    SECUHITT 

Congressman  Price  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  stop  deductions  of  outside 
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earnings  from  the  Social  Security  benefits  of 
66  year  olds.  Price  said.  "A  person  can  pay 
Into  Social  SecTirity  for  a  lifetime  and  If  he 
continues  to  work  can  And  himself  unable  to 
coaiect  one  dime  at  the  time  he  needs  the 
money  the  most." 

The  bill  WlU  ab<rilsh  the  limitation  placed 
on  the  amount  of  outside  money  a  66  year  old 
may  earn  in  order  to  continue  to  receive  his 
or  her  Social  Secvirtty  benefits. 

The  House  has  approved  a  proposal  to  raise 
the  income  limitation  for  workers  drawing 
benefits.  The  Price  bill  would  remove  the  llm- 
iUtlon  altogether. 

OCCin»ATIONAL    HZALTH    AND    SAFITT 

This  week  House  liberals  delivered  an  al- 
most fatal  blow  to  some  small  businessmen 
and  their  eny>loyees  when  they  voted  down 
an  amendment  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  which  would  exempt  employ- 
ers of  16  cw  less  people  from  the  stringent 
08HA  regulations. 

The  financial  burden  placed  on  smaU  busi- 
nesses by  OSHA  wUl  in  effect  cut  employee 
chances  for  extra  Income  and  In  some  cases 
may  cost  employees  their  Jobs.  Some  busi- 
nessmen have  Indicated  to  me  that  the  costs 
of  meeting  these  requirements  wlU  cause 
them  to  cut  back  their  number  of  employees 
In  order  to  pay  for  meeting  arbitrary  healtli 
and  safety  standards. 

I  firmly  believe  that  aU  people  should  have 
adequate,  safe  working  conditions  but  this 
should  be  worked  out  between  labor  and 
management,  and  not  by  legislative  decree. 
This  Is  just  one  more  function  of  private 
business  that  we  are  yielding  to  federal  gov- 
ernment Interference. 

In  April.  I  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  HEW-Labor  Appropriations  Act  which 
wovUd  exempt  employers  of  26  people  or  less. 
The  defeated  amendment  was  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  my  bill. 

WATCHDOG    AWARD 

Ptor  the  third  year  in  a  row  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  receive  the  Watchdog  of  the 
Treasury  Award  from  the  National  Associ- 
ated Businessmen.  This  award  Is  In  recog- 
nition   of    my    flscaUy    conservative    voting 

record. 

It  has  long  been  my  contention  that  our 
poUcy  of  chronic  deficit  spending  Is  largely 
responsible  for  the  many  problems  of  Infla- 
tion, the  balance  of  paymenU  deficit,  the 
doUar-confldenco  crisis  and  the  like  which 
have  seriously  eroded  our  NaUon's  position 
as  a  world  economic  leader  and  placed  great 
burden  on  our  taxpayers. 

It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  this 
week  to  follow  this  fiscal  poUcy  and  vote  for 
the  $260  bUllon  debt  limitation.  Passage  of 
this  measure  Is  the  fljst  ray  of  hope  I  have 
seen  In  this  free-spending  majority  con- 
trolled  Congress.  I  hope  this  attitude  wlU 
continue. 

TOWN    HALL    MXETINCS 

As  soon  as  the  Congress  adjourns.  I  will 
again  be  traveUlng  the  District  and  visiting 
with  you  at  our  Town  Hall  Meetings. 

Time,  date  and  place  of  these  non-partisan, 
open  to  the  public  sessions  will  be  posted 
with  your  local  radio  station  and  newspaper. 

I  urge  your  attendance  at  these  meetings 
to  share  with  me  your  views  on  government 
Issues. 

MINIMT7M    WAGE 

This  week  the  House  again  rejected  efforts 
of  the  labor-liberals  to  stack  a  conference 
committee  on  the  minimum  wage.  Spurred 
on  by  the  Senate,  this  group  hoped  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  v«ige  immediately  to 
$2.20.  a  figure  which  would  place  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  the  small  businessman. 

I  believe  people  should  be  able  to  earn  a 
decent  living  wage;  nevertheless  wages  must 
be  set  at  a  realistic  level  and  ought  to  be 
determined  by  agreements  between  labor  and 
management,  and  not  by  the  dictates  of 
government. 
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I  fear  the  adoption  of  this  extravagant 
$3J0  proposal  would.  In  the  long  nin.  mean 
the  closing  of  thousands  of  small  buslnosses 
as  well  as  the  loee  of  thousands  of  Jobs  and 
millions  of  dollars  In  wages. 

MEAT   INSFSCTION 

Under  pressure  of  the  Meat  Cutters  LoMjy 
and  their  cohorts,  the  House  voted  down  a 
measure  which  would  have  given  financial 
assistance  to  State  meat  inspection  programs. 
This  legislation,  designed  vrtth  the  federal 
government  underwriting  80%  of  meat  In- 
spection cosU,  would  have  left  control  of 
theee  programs  at  the  local  level. 

The  whole  scheme  of  preventing  passage  Of 
this  legislation  has  been  aimed  at  causing 
the  failure  of  the  smaU  processors  (who  do 
not  wish  to  be  unionised) .  the  folding  up  of 
the  state  programs,  and  the  complete  fed- 
eralization of  meat  Inspection.  This  wlU 
make  It  possible  for  the  unions  to  organise 
the  larger  processors  vasUy  increasing  their 
membership,  fattening  their  treasury  with 
dues  and  greatly  enlarging  their  power. 

The  defeat  of  this  measure  will  also  guar- 
antee their  goal.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
interests  of  some  Congressmen  seem  to  lie 
with  the  unions  Instead  of  the  housewife 
who  buys  meat  for  the  famUy  table  or  the 
small  businessman  and  his  employees. 

RAILROAD     RETTREMXNT    BENEFITS 

I  voted  with  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  Increased 
benefits  for  retired  railroad  employees. 

I  feel  it  is  only  fitting  that  theee  people 
be  given  the  same  benefit  of  an  Increase  as 
that  given  to  retirees  who  are  on  Social  Se- 
curity. The  cost  of  living  Is  the  same  for  aU 
our  eenioc  citizens  and  It  would  be  totaUy 
unjust  to  lgnc««  the  needs  of  this  group. 
coNoarssMAN  bob  fricr  asks  tour  opinion 

Dear  Prixkd:  As  part  of  my  continuing 
effort  to  keep  Informed  about  the  views  and 
concerns  of  the  citizens  of  Northwest  Texas- 
Panhandle  CounUee.  I  am  writing  to  ask 
your  opinion  about  the  Issues  of  Importance 
facing  our  Nation. 

Would  you  please  take  a  few  moments  to 
respond  to  this  questionnaire  by  marking 
your  answer  in  the  space  provided.  Should 
you  care  to  give  me  your  additional  views  or 
commentt  on  any  issue,  or  If  you  feel  I  cMi 
be  of  assistance  to  you  on  any  matter  effect- 
ing the  Federal  Government,  please  feel  fres 
to  write  me  a  separate  letter.  However,  to 
help  facilitate  the  processing  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire and  to  insure  that  any  special  com- 
ments or  problems  will  be  given  proper  at- 
tention. Please  Do  Not  Wrif  on  Thit  Que*- 
tionnaire. 

lt-21  Over  21  Please  Indicate  your  B(e  cate- 
gory by  circling  the  appro- 
priate group. 

YES  NO     PLEASK    ANSWER    EACH    QUES- 
YES  NO     ^^^Q^  gy  MARKINO  AN  "X"  IN 

THE  SPACE  TO  THE  LEFT. 

1_  I3o  you  support  the  President's 

policies  affecting  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam,  condltlonsd 
on  the  release  of  UJB.  POWs 
and  MlA's,  a  ceasefire 
throughout  Indochina,  and 
the  holding  ol  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  Presl- 
dsntlal  election  in  South 
Vietnam? 

2.  Do    you    believe    thU    Nation 

should  expaztd  Its  trade  with 
Communist  countries  In 
"non-strategic"  materials? 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  drastic  cut 

of  as  much  as  $30  billion 
In  VS.  defense  expenditures? 

4.  Do  you  support  legislation  to 

prohibit  busing  of  school 
children  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  racial  bal- 
ance In  the  classroom? 
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5.  Do  you  favor  Federal  programs 

to  <rurb  pollution  eyen  IX  they 
rMult  In  blglier  taxes  and  a 
lots  of  job  opportunities? 

8.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  ex- 
empt small  businessmen  with 
35  or  fewer  employees  from 
the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970? 

. 7.  ShoTild  the  Congress  enact  wel- 
fare reform  legislation  which 
would  give  every  famUy  a 
guaranteed  annual  income, 
even  if  this  raise*  taxes  paid 
by  working  cltlaens? 

8.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation 

to  register  and  restrict  the 
ownership  of  hand  guns? 

9.  Do    you    believe    the    Federal 

Oovemment  should  be  re- 
quired to  balance  Its  annual 
budget  except  in  time  of  war 
or  grave  national  emergency? 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  comprehensive 

mandatory  system  of  health 
Insurance  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government  even  If 
this  means  an  Increase  In 
your  payroll  taxes? 

1 1 .  Do  you  believe  the  minimum 

wage  should  be  raised  from 
Its  present  rate  of  91.60  per 
hour  for  non-farm  workers 
even  If  this  causes  higher 
prices  for  consumers  and  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of 
available  jobs? 

12,  Would  you  favor  the  adoption 

of  a  Federal  no-fault  auto 
Insurance  program  If  the 
States  fall  to  reform  their 
laws? 

13.  Do   you    approve    of   the    way 

Secy,  of  Agriculture  Butz  Is 
handling  his  job? 

14.  Would    you    favor    enactment 

of  a  "bracero"  law  to  allow 
farmers  to  employ  alien  agri- 
cultural workers? 

TO    RETT7SN    QUXSTTONNAIRK 

Fold:  tape  or  staple  closed;  attach  8  cents 
stamp  and  write  your  return  address  on  out- 
side. Mall  to:  Congressman  Bob  Price,  430 
Cannon  OfOce  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  taking  the  time 
to  give  me  your  opinion  on  these  Issues. 


PRESS  FREEDOM  MEANS  PUBLIC 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PXHNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  de- 
mocracy it  Is  important  for  citizens  to 
be  fuUy  informed  if  they  are  to  exercise 
their  power  at  the  polls  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

The  press  is  the  most  vital  link  In 
communications.  It  is  essential  that  the 
press  remain  free,  as  prescribed  by  our 
Constitution.  The  Government  must 
never  force  or  Intimidate  the  Nation's 
newspapers  so  as  to  squelch  any  point 
of  view. 

For  this  reason  I  include  into  the  Rec- 
ord this  excellent  article  by  Albert  Blank 
of  the  Philadelphia  BuDetln. 

Phkss  Fkkkdom,  a  Pubuc  Fkexoom 
(By  Albert  Blank) 
The  week  of  October  8  to  14  Is  being  ob- 
served as  Newspaper  Week  In  communities 
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throughout  the  nation.  Anyone  who  reflects 
on  the  role  of  modern  newspapers  in  today's 
society  Is  reminded  anew  how  wise  were 
thoae  men  who  wrote  Into  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  the  guarantee 
of  9  free  press. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  he  would  pre- 
fer to  live  In  a  country  with  newspapers  but 
without  a  government  rather  than  a  coun- 
try with  a  government  but  no  newspapers. 

"No  experiment  can  be  more  interesting 
than  what  we  are  now  trying."  he  wrote  on 
another  occasion,  "and  which  we  trust  will 
end  In  establishing  the  fact  that  man  may 
be  governed  by  reason  and  truth.  Our  first 
object,  therefore,  shotild  be  to  leave  open  to 
him  all  the  avenues  of  truth. 

"How  do  you  go  about  giving  the  citizen 
a  clear  shot  down  the  avenue  of  truth? 

"The  most  effectual  (method)  hitherto 
found,"  said  Jefferson,  "la  freedom  of  the 
press  "  It  still  Is. 

Newspapermen  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world  are  well  aware  of  Edmund 
Burke,  who  first  referred  to  them  as  the 
Fourth  Estate,  300  years  ago  In  the  British 
House  of  Commons. 

"In  this  Parliament,"  said  Edmund  Burke, 
"are  three  estates:  The  Lords  Spiritual,  the 
Lords  Temporal  and  the  Commons.  But,  In 
the  Reporter's  Gtellery,  yonder  sits  a  Fourth 
Estate,  more  Important  by  far  than  all. 

"What  then  remains?,"  he  asked  Parlia- 
ment. "Only  the  lll>erty  of  the  Press,  which 
no  Influence,  no  power,  no  minister,  no  gov- 
ernment, which  nothing  but  the  depravity  or 
corruption  of  a  jury  can  ever  destroy.  It  wUl 
be  the  nation's  most  awful  moment.  It  will 
be  the  first  grasp  of  tyranny,  and  how  preg- 
nant 18  the  example.  What  remains  If  the 
public  press  is  extinguished,  the  people  en- 
slaved, and  the  prince  undone?" 

"As  an  advocate  of  society,  of  peace  and 
of  liberty,  I  conjure  you  to  guard  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  great  sentinel  of  the  state, 
the  grand  detector  of  public  impoetxire. 
Ouard  It  and  cherish  It,  because  whenever  It 
ceases  to  flourish,  there  will  die  with  It  the 
liberty  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  the 
Crown." 

To  benefit  from  a  good  press,  the  public 
should  zealously  defend  press  freedom  even 
when  it  hurts. 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  not  a  press  free- 
dom but  a  public  freedom,  a  public  posses- 
sion and  right,  and  tn  many  ways  the  pub- 
lic's stoutest  weapon. 

To  deserve  Its  freedom,  the  prees  should 
strive  to  be  full,  fair  and  factual.  But  a  free 
people  does  not  leave  It  to  the  government 
to  decide  what  is  full,  fair  and  factual. 

The  greatest  strength  of  a  free  press  Is  not 
p>olnts  of  similarity,  but  tn  the  points  of  dif- 
ference. In  the  production  of  news  every  step 
Involves  the  conscious  Intervention  of  some 
news-gatherer,  and  two  accounts  of  the  same 
event  will  never  be  the  same. 

The  threat  to  the  liberties  of  the  Indi- 
vidual la  always  possible.  External  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  Is  essential,  and 
that  Is  why  onoe  a  year  Newspaper  Week 
seeks  to  focus  attention  on  Freedom  of  Ex- 
pression— a  priceless  heritage  Ixiught  with 
blood  and  tears  over  many  years. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
93d  Congress  convenes  next  January 
those  of  us  who  look  forward  to  return- 
ing will  greatly  miss  the  presence  of  our 
distinguished    and    amiable    coUeague 


from  New  Yoi^  the  Honorable  Sxtmoui 
Halpekn. 

St  Halperit  is  a  true  gentleman,  aai  a 
highly  skilled  and  eflTectlve  legislator.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  at  first 
hand  his  Intense  dedication  and  exem- 
plary devotion  to  service,  not  only  to 
his  own  constituents  in  Queens  County, 
an  area  in  which  both  our  districts  are 
located,  but  to  the  people  of  New  York 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

He  is  a  warm  and  gracious  human  be- 
ing, who  genuinely  and  thoroughly  en- 
joys helping  his  fellow  man.  His  col- 
leagues respect  him  highly  as  a  man  of 
deep  conviction,  who  always  has  the 
courage  to  do  what  is  right.  Those  who 
have  found  themselves  in  disagreement 
with  his  position  on  some  issues  know 
him  as  a  vigorous  and  able  debater  who 
never  jields  his  principles,  and  is  as 
gracious  in  defeat  as  In  victory. 

Prior  to  entering  politics,  Sy  served  as 
a  reporter  with  the  Long  Island  Press, 
and  was  a  feature  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner.  In  1938-40,  he  was  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Council,  and  from  1951  to  1954  was 
widely  acclaimed  as  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Senate. 
During  his  seven  terms  in  Congress,  he 
contributed  significantly  to  important 
legislative  measures  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  was  a  highly  valued  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  his  manifold  congres- 
sional duties,  Sy  devotes  considerable 
time  to  a  multitude  of  philanthropic, 
cultural,  and  medical  causes. 

While  he  may  be  absent  in  body  from 
this  Chamber  in  future  sessions.  Sy  Hal- 
pern  will  always  have  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  him. 

I  am  confident  he  will  not  be  Inactive 
in  retirement,  and  I  wish  him  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Barbara,  every  success  and 
much  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  ATHLETIC  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CAIXTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans are  injured  participating  in  scho- 
lastic sports  competition.  Obviously,  there 
is  no  way  to  fully  eliminate  the  inherent 
hazards  of  competitive  and  contact 
sports,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  injury  can  be  re- 
duced by  the  application  of  stringent 
safety  standards  for  school  sports. 

I  have  introduced  the  Athletic  Safety 
Act  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  type 
of  standards  required  to  cut  down  on 
such  sport  Injuries.  The  Athletic  Safety 
Act  amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  to  put  high  school  and  col- 
lege athletes  and  contests  within  OSHA 
coverage. 

On  September  13, 1972, 1  was  privileged 
to  be  able  to  appear  before  the  Special 
Labor  Subcommittee  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
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c%tr  Daniels)  to  discuss  HJi.  16447.  At 

tSs'polnt,  I  insert  my  teBtlmony  before 
the  committee  into  the  Rbcohb: 

--.—MINT  OF  RXPBKSXNTATIVE  RONALD  V.  D«L- 

Lima  ON  THX  ATHUsnc  Safxtt  Act 
Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
thia  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
rSletlc  Safety  Act  which  I  Introduced  on 
Auffust  17  Your  committee  Is  holding  hear- 
3  on  the  administration  of  the  Occupa- 
tSaal  Safety  and  Health  Act,  one  of  the 
^obT  important  pieces  of  legislation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  benefit  that 
has  been  enacted  In  years.  The  workers  in 
our  fields  and  factories  desperately  needed 
protection  against  the  hazards  to  which  their 
Ule  and  health  was  constantly  exposed — and 
this  committee  sponsored  the  legislation  to 
provide  that  protection.  ,.  ^  ,,     , 

I  want  to  speak  today  on  behalf  of  an- 
other group  whose  lives  and  health  are  also 
regularty  put  at  hazard— but  who  have  no 
protection  against  imsafe  conditions  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  I  am  talking  about 
athletes  in  America's  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. They  are  the  cream  of  your  youth,  and 
they  are  Injured  wtlh  a  frequency  we  should 
not  tolerate.  For  example,  can  you  beUeve 
that  every  year  one  out  of  every  two  high 
school  football  players  Is  Injured?  Since 
there  are  about  1  J-mlUlon  high  school  foot- 
baU  players.  It  means  that  there  are  600,000 
football  injuries  in  high  schools  alone  each 

year. 

These  sUtlstlcs  are  appaUlng— but  they 
are  accurate.  They  come  from  a  scholarly 
study  by  Drs.  Robey,  Blyth  and  MueUer  pub- 
lished In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  The  definition  of  Injury 
iised — a  condition  requiring  medical  treat- 
ment or  which  resulted  In  restriction  of 
usual  activity  for  a  day  beyond  that  in  which 
the  Injury  was  received — is  comparable  to 
that  used  In  occupational  Injury  statistics — 
but  there  is  no  occupation  which  has  an 
Injury  frequency  rate  that  even  approaches 
that  of  the  high  school  football  player. 

Yet  this  Is  not  the  only  study  to  show  In- 
credibly high  Injury  rates  among  such  play- 
ers. In  fact,  previous  studies  based  on  medi- 
cal records  or  direct  Interviews  come  up  with 
similar  results — only  the  studies  based  on 
Insurance  company  records  show  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  frequency — and  the  reason  for 
that  Is  obvious;  many  Injuries  never  result 
In  a  claim. 

When  yovir  committee  was  considering  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  protection  for 
our  nation's  workers,  you  reg\ilarly  heard 
that  federal  legislation  wasn't  necessary,  that 
employers  would  look  after  their  workers, 
and  that  Injuries  were  Inevitable  or  -just  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  workers.  Tour  com- 
mittee rejected  those  false  arguments — and 
I  ask  you  also  to  reject  equally  false  argu- 
ments that  athletes  deserve  no  statutory 
protection  because  the  schools  will  look  after 
them  or  that  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  Injuries  anyway.  We  know  that 
too  many  schools  and  colleges  do  not  follow 
sound  safety  practices;  we  know  the  pres- 
sures on  the  schools  and  the  coaches  to 
produce  winners;  and  we  know  those  pres- 
sures result  in  sacrificing  the  safety  of  the 
athlete  for  the  athletic  prestige  of  the  school. 
We  know  that  accidents  are  not  Inevitable — 
they  can  be  reduced  with  proper  practices, 
equipment  and  avaUabUlty  of  care. 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
schools  or  the  coaches;  we  mxist  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  athletes  with  federal 
legislation — and  that  la  exactly  what  the 
"Athletic  Safety  Act"  doee.  The  Act  appUee 
provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  to  high  school  and  coUege  athletic 
contests.  It  also  expands  the  definition  of 
national  consensus  standards  to  Include  the 
code  of  the  National  CoUeglate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  similar  state  and  national  ath- 
letic associations  so  that  the  expedited  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Act  can  be  used  for 
athletes  as  they  were  used  for  workers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, literally  mllUons  of  our  young  men 
and  women  need  the  protection  that  the 
Athletic  Safety  Act  can  give  them.  I  ask  for 
your  support  of  It.  Thank  you. 

Also  appearing,  at  my  Invitation,  be- 
fore the  panel  were  three  young  men 
who  know  firsthand  of  the  dangers  of 
school  sporte.  Bill  Richardson,  from  An- 
nandale,  Va.,  is  a  former  football  cmitaln 
at  the  University  of  North  CaroUna,  and 
an  All-Atlantic  Coast  Conference  line- 
man in  1970;  Michael  Ritz  is  head  ath- 
letic trainer  at  American  University; 
Gary  Shaw,  a  former  University  of  Texaa 
football  player  and  author  of  a  new  book. 
"Meat  on  the  Hoof:  The  Hidden  World 
of  Texas  Football." 

The  following  two  stories,  written  by 
J.  D.  Bethea  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News,  aptly  summarizes  the  reasons  I 
feel  that  athletic  safety  legislation  for 
the  school  level  is  direly  needed: 
Legislation  Proposxd:  Empathy  fob  Abused 
Football  Playirs 
(By  J.  D.  Bethea) 

For  Rep.  Bcwiald  V.  DeUums.  D-Callf..  yes- 
terday was  only  the  beginning  of  a  drive  to 
gain  support  for  his  new  bill  which.  If 
enacted,  would  affect  millions  of  high  school 
and  college  athletes. 

The  hearing,  at  least  the  part  concerning 
DeUums,  before  the  House  subcommittee  on 
labor  was  short  and  routine.  Yet,  his  amend- 
ments, proposed  August  17th.  to  the  original 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
would  have  far-reaching  ramifications  as  the 
Athletic  Safety  Act  of  1872. 

Citing  statistics  published  In  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  that 
there  are  600.000  footbaU  injuries  In  high 
schools  alone  every  single  year,  DeUums  said 
that  although  the  nation's  workers  are  pro- 
tected under  the  present  act.  there  Is  no  oc- 
cupation with  an  Injury  frequency  rate  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  high  school  footbaU 
player. 

Much  of  the  Impetus  for  the  Athletic 
Safety  Bill  came  as  a  result  of  the  death 
last  year  of  University  of  North  Carolina  line- 
man BUI  Arnold,  who  was  stricken  during 
practice. 

Flanking  DeUums,  as  witnesses,  were  Bill 
Richardson,  co-captaln  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1970  and  AU-Atlantlo 
Cofut  Conference  lineman  the  same  year; 
Mike  Rltz,  head  athletic  trainer  at  American 
University;  and  Oary  Shaw,  who  did  not 
testuy. 

Shaw  Is  a  former  University  of  Texas  foot- 
baU player  and  author  of  "Meat  on  the  Hoof: 
The  Hidden  World  of  Texas  FootbaU"  a  book 
to  be  published  In  late  November.  It  Is  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  college  footbaU  as 
practiced  by  Texas  Coach  DarreU  Royal, 
whom,  Shaw  feels.  Is  not  a  typical,  but  rather 
representative  of  coaches  throughout  the 
country  on  a  certain  level. 

Richardson,  who  lives  In  Annandale,  had 
played  out  his  ellgiblUty  and  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UNC  squad  when  BlU  Arnold  died. 
He  was,  however,  part  of  a  Committee  of 
Concerned  Athletes  who  Issued  a  report  to 
refute  what  they  felt  was  a  whitewash  job 
by  the  PactUty  Athletic  Oomnalttee  dealing 
with  Arnold's  death  last  S^tember. 

"It  was  86  degrees  and  we  had  high  hu- 
midity on  the  day  Arnold  collapsed  from  a 
heat  stroke,"  said  Rlchard8<Mi.  "Arnold  was 
obviously  m  trouble.  They  practiced  few  an 
hour  and  50  minutes  without  a  break.  VA 
like  to  know  why  there  was  no  trainer  on  the 
field?  Why  wasn't  a  doctor  present?  Wliy 
wasn't  the  team  allowed  to  take  a  rest  or 
Uquld  break?" 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  according 
to  Richardson,  Is  that  In  big  time  ocdlege 
football  today,  player  safety  has  a  low  pri- 
ority.  What's   more,  Richardson  continued. 
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the  coaches  are  not  In  a  position  to  be  ob- 
jective about  a  player's  coodltloD  or  ability 
to  play.  "They  have  to  wta.  That's  what 
coxints.  Nothing  else." 

Rich  testified  that  school  adminlstratioos 
look  first  for  a  wlmilng  team  and  seoondarUy 
on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  athlete. 

"We  need  rules  and  regulations  setting  up 
faciUtles  and  personnel  for  athletic  tralnera. 
There  are  no  such  regulations  now,"  Rlt« 
asserted.  As  an  example,  he  cited  the  caae  ot 
a  wrestler  who  came  to  A.U.  cm  a  fuU  schol- 
arship but  who  couldn't  fiex  his  elbows.  The 
athlete  was  not  aUowed  to  participate  but 
Rltz's  point  was  that  the  youth  had  spent 
the  previous  five  years  wrestling. 

"Unless  the  high  school  athlete  Is  cared 
for  In  his  growth  years,  there  Is  nothing  we 
can  do  when  he  comes  to  us." 

Chairman  of  the  select  subcommittee, 
Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  D-N  J.,  said.  "The  com- 
mittee would  certainly  like  the  view  of  other 
witnesses  as  weU  as  the  views  of  school  ad- 
ministrators, coUege  administrators,  and  we 
look  forward  to  your  help." 

Thoee  In  depth  hearltigs,  should  be  sched- 
uled for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Player  Awse;  Oa«y  Shaw  Tells  Why  It's 

"Meat  on   thx   Hoof" 

(By  J.  D.  Bethea) 

When  he  entered  the  University  of  Texas 
In  1963.  Qary  Shaw  took  with  him  visions  of 
crUp,  colorful  autumn  afternoons,  beautiful 
coeds  and  the  glory  of  being  part  of  a  foot- 
baU legend. 

Four  years  later,  Shaw's  footbaU  career, 
such  as  It  was  for  a  marginal  player  who 
managed  to  rise  briefly  to  second-string 
level,  ended.  His  lUuslons  were  gone.  So  were 
hlB  dignity,  self-respect  and  past  Identity,  aU 
victims  of  the  dally  eroding  effect  of  major 
college  footbaU. 

The  result  of  Shaw's  personal  trauma  Is 
the  book  "Meat  on  the  Hoof:  The  Hidden 
World  of  Texas  FootbaU,"  to  be  published  by 
St.  Martin's  Press  in  late  November. 

Shaw  was  in  Washington  this  week  for  the 
opening  of  House  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  The  26-year-old  graduate  student  from 
Texas  was  one  of  the  witnesses  present  when 
Rep.  Ronald  V.  DeUums.  D-Callf..  spoke  to 
the  panel  on  behalf  of  his  Athletic  Safety 
BlU.  DeUums'  eonendments  to  the  original 
legislation  would  Include  protection  for  high 
school  and  coUege  football  players. 

Of  aU  the  things  Shaw  found  wrong  with 
coUege  footbaU  as  practiced  at  Texas,  he  says 
the  deepest  scar  was  left  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  coaching  staff  used  fear  as  a 
weapon  ckgalnst  the  player  himself.  Shaw  is 
not  so  much  Interested  in  trying  to  expose 
conditions  at  Texas,  as  he  Is  In  "showing  kids 
on  footbaU  scholarships  that  It's  not  aU  a 
pipe  dream.  It's  a  business. 

"We  have  to  do  away  with  that  'Super 
Stud'  myth,  romanticising  the  coUege  foot- 
ball player.  You  can't  Imagine  what  It  does 
to  you  psychologlcaUy,  trying  to  live  v*  to  it, 
trying  to  prove  that  you're  a  man. 

"At  first  I  used  to  think  that  this  feeling 
was  just  appUcable  to  sports,"  Shaw  said. 
"But  It  gets  Into  every  phase  of  your  life. 
You  spend  your  life  going  from  one  victory 
to  another,  or  trying  to,  anyway.  Winning 
becomes  the  only  thing  that  matters.  No 
tenderness  or  warmth,  just  playing  a  game 
and  trying  to  prove  you^pe  a  man." 

Between  1961  and  1964  Texas  Issued  307 
fuU  scholarships  to  footbaU  players.  At  that 
time.  Southwest  Conference  rules  would  not 
aUow  more  than  100  men  on  full  scholar- 
ships at  any  one  time,  and  the  conference 
niles  governing  the  canceUatlon  of  scholar- 
ships or  other  aid  were  strict.  The  problem 
then  waa  oonvlncLog  more  than  100  young- 
sters to  "vcduntarUy  render  hlnfwelf  ineligible 
for  Intercollegiate  competition." 

Shaw  said  DarreU,  the  head  coach,  and  his 
assistant  came  up  with  a  special  set  of  drUla 
for  the  marginal  players  they  wished  to  get 
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rid  of  BO  their  scholftnhlp  money  oould  b« 
UMd  for  other  recruits. 

The  physical  abuse  In  these  drills  was  great 
and  damage  to  the  psyche  even  greater.  Shaw 
b«gan  to  wonder  why  anyone  would  continue 
to  put  up  with  such  treatment. 

"I  \iMd  to  ask  myself  why  the  hell  thes» 
guys  didn't  quit.  What's  wrong  with  them? 
But  I  came  to  realize  that  they  were  trying 
to  be  men.  And  the  first  rule  is  that  you 
dont  quit.  That  masculine  myth  again. 

"What  worse  Is  that  everybody  knew  what 
the  coaches  were  trying  to  do  and  why.  And 
you  also  Icnew  that  nobody  was  supposed  to 
talk  with  or  associate  with  the  loeers  who 
had  to  do  these  drills.  Sometimes  it  might 
be  a  friend  and,  even  though  you  knew  it 
was  wrong,  you  began  falling  into  that  pat- 
tern." 

One  of  the  participants  In  the  Infamous 
drills  was  a  good  friend  of  Shaw's.  He  was 
Charles  Owens,  who  despite  having  one 
badly  separated  shoulder  and  that  was  se- 
verely bruised,  was  one  of  16  survivors. 

So  the  coaches  came  up  with  an  all- 
agalnst-one  or  sideline  drill  which  Shaw  de- 
scribes In  the  book.  % 

"One  ball  carrier  stood  10  yards  away  from 
all  the  rest.  To  make  sure  everyone  got  up 
enough  momentum,  they  were  to  run  26 
yards  before  turning  upfleld.  All  were  to 
meet  (at  the  same  time)  between  the  two 
dummies  which  were  Ave  jrards  apart.  Fifteen 
en  masse  on  one  side  a  lone  ball  carrier  on 
the  other.  Charlie  Owens  told  me  what  hap- 
pened to  him  the  first  time  he  was  this  lone 
ball  carrier. 

"Plve  guys  got  there  first  and  tackled  me, 
the  other  10  ran  over  me.  Someone's  cleats 
ripped  my  calf  open.  I  didn't  get  up  fast  and 
Culpepper  ( assistant  coach )  came  screaming 
for  me  to  get  up.  He  took  one  look  at  my 
open  leg  and  gagged,  then  called  the  train- 
ers, who  slowly  walked  over.  The  doctor  and 
I  walked  a  block  and  a  half  to  his  truck,  and 
he  drove  me  to  the  health  center.  There  It 
took  about  a  hundred  stitches  to  close  my 
calf." 

For  Owens,  getting  hurt  saved  his  career. 
perhaps  his  life,  because  he  told  Shaw  he 
didn't  think  he  cotdd  have  taken  four  mor« 
weeks  of  drills.  Yet,  he  too  refused  to  quit. 

There  Is  a  statement  In  the  book  by 
Charley  Taylor  of  the  Washington  Redskins 
which  best  sums  up  Shaw's  feeling: 

"In  spring  training  my  sophomore  year  (at 
Arizona  State) .  I  broke  my  neck — four  verte- 
brae. Hey  coach,'  I  said,  'my  neck  don't  feel 
good.'  There's  nothing  wrong  with  your 
neck,  you  jackass,'  he  said.  So  the  numbness 
went  away  a  little  and  I  made  a  tackle.  When 
I  went  to  get  up,  my  body  got  up  but  my 
head  Just  stayed  there,  right  on  the  grotind. 
The  coach  says.  'Hey,  get  this  Jackass  ofT  the 
field.'  So  the  trainer  put  some  loe  on  my  neck 
and  after  practice  they  took  me  up  to  the 
Infirmary  for  an  X-ray.  The  doctor  said,  'Son, 
yoTir  neck  Is  broken.  If  you  had  been  10  min- 
utes later,  you'd  be  dead.'  Dead!  Man,  that 
scared  me.  I  mean  those  coUegee  let  you  He 
light  out  there  on  the  field  and  die.  That's 
something  to  think  about." 

Finally.  I  Insert  an  article  from  the 

September  19  Washington  Post,  which  in 

foiir    paragraphs    makes    evident    the 

pressing  importance  of  such  legislation: 

Thrke   Sotjthern   YotTTHa  Dix   Aftxb 

POOTBALL 

Three  high  school  football  players  In  the 
South  and  Southwest  died  over  the  weekend 
after  becoming  111  during  or  shortly  after 
their  week's  games.  At  least  two  of  the  deaths 
apparently  were  caused  by  excessive  heat. 

The  deaths  occ\irred  In  Batonton,  Oa.,  New- 
ton. N.C.  and  Harleton.  Tex.  The  victims  were 
Tony  Carter,  16,  a  tackle  at  Baton  ton's  Mon- 
tlcello  High;  Oary  Oene  Butler,  14,  of  New- 
ton's Bandy  High;  and  Terry  Ray  Muse,  16, 
the  starting  quarterback  for  Harleton  High. 
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Carter,  a  6-foot-ll,  aoo-pounder,  coUapMd 
because  of  heat  during  the  third  quarter  of 
a  game  Thursday  night.  Butler  collapsed  In  a 
dressing  room  following  a  Thursday  g«m«. 
Muse  fell  tAce  down  during  a  game  Friday. 

An  autopsy  on  Carter  was  inconcltislve, 
doctors  said.  Butler's  death  was  attributed  to 
heat  exhaustion,  and  Muse's  to  unknown  fac- 
tors. Muse  had  complained  of  headaches  for 
the  past  week  and  had  been  taking  sinus 
HMdlclne,  his  cocu:h  said,  but  had  not  been 
Injured  in  the  game. 

This  is  important  legislation.  Ahrcady, 
professional  sports  are  covered  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  Act.  A  recent  survey 
of  my  constituents  found  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  those  responding  to  my 
questionnaire  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  sure  that  similar  results  would 
be  found  nationwide.  I  urge  considera- 
tion of  this  critical  proposal. 
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POWERFUL  STANDARDS  INBTTTDTE 
LEVELS  NEW  BLOW  AT  IKDU8TRY 
DEMOCRACY 
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THADDEDS  KOSCIUSZKO  HOME 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  grateful  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  now  favorably  acted  upon 
legislation  establishing  a  memorial  to 
the  great  Polish  patriot,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cluszko. 

The  legislation  which  creates  this  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
hero  was  cosponsored  by  some  40  Mem- 
bers. 

Koscluszko  came  to  our  coimtry  tn  or- 
der to  help  us  gain  our  independence.  He 
was  a  leader  at  the  Battle  of  Saratoga 
in  1777.  His  ability  as  a  military  engineer 
was  Instrumental  in  helping  to  fortify  our 
positions  along  the  Hudson  River. 

After  the  war  Koscluszko  maintained 
a  residence,  for  a  time,  in  a  Philadelphia 
boarding  house.  This  building  at  301  Pine 
Street  still  stands  and  the  legislation 
which  Congress  has  passed  will  make  it 
a  national  historic  site.  The  property  Is 
to  be  donated  to  the  United  States. 

Much  credit  for  the  enactment  of  this 
fitting  memorial  to  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
belongs  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Plszek  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Plszek  is  an  outstanding 
American  businessman  who  has  quietly 
engaged  in  many  acts  of  philanthropy.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Piszek's  great  efforts  to 
honor  Gen.  Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  he 
is  the  man  behind  "Project:  Pole." 

Through  Mr.  Piszek's  work,  Polish 
Americans,  as  well  as  aU  Americans,  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  many  and  great 
contributions  made  by  the  Polish  people 
throughout  history.  We  have  come  to  dis- 
card the  melting  pot  theory.  Rather,  we 
now  realize  America  is  a  majestic  mosaic 
made  up  of  citizens  with  different  ethnic 
backgrounds,  each  contributing  soime- 
thing  Important  and  imique  to  our  cul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  we  were 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  make  the 
Koscluszko  home  a  national  historic  site 
and  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Plszek  for  his 
great  works. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
development  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
private  corporation,  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute,  should  gravely 
concern  the  House. 

I  have  used  the  term  private  corpora- 
tion, although  ANSI  as  it  is  called  plays 
a  prominent  role  in  writing  many  public 
regulations  of  various  Federal  agencies. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  this  House  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  procedures  under 
which  that  body  develops  and  approves 
private  Industrial  standards.  This  is  more 
psotlcularly  the  case  because  it  was  only 
2  years  ago  that  Congress  enacted  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
During  these  2  years,  scores  of  industrial 
safety  standards  developted  under  the 
procedures  of  ANSI  have  become  the  law 
of  the  land  with  little  or  no  amendment 
by  Federal  administrators.  Under  OSHA 
and  many  other  public  laws  as  well,  ANSI 
is  destined  to  play  a  continuing  promi- 
nent role  which  can  only  be  described  as 
quasi-legislative. 

The  latest  change  of  which  I  speak  is 
an  amendment  to  the  constitutiMi  and 
bylaws  of  ANSI  calling  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Member  Body  Council  of  that 
corporation  and  the  transference  of  the 
control  over  the  development  of  stand- 
ards to  a  small,  handpicked  group  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Activities  of 
Regulatory  Agencies,  of  which  I  was  and 
am  chairman,  took  a  close  look  at  the 
internal  operations  of  that  body,  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  so- 
called  national  plumbing  code.  The  code 
of  which  I  speak  was  a  nongovernmental 
document,  a  model  code  or  set  of  plimib- 
ing  regulations  suitable  for  adoption  by  a 
State  or  local  government. 

The  c6nclusions  of  our  investigation 
may  be  best  summarized  by  saying  that 
ANSI  procedures  provided  many  of  the 
forms  of  democracy,  but  little  of  the  sub- 
stance. Nevertheless,  it  was  possible  for 
a  trade  or  professional  association,  by 
paying  annual  dues  of  $750,  to  obtain 
voice  and  vote  in  the  standards  develop- 
ment and  the  stBuidards  approval  process 
at  all  levels.  There  wa^  aJso  an  extensive 
right  of  appeal,  up  to  and  including  the 
body  known  as  the  member  body  council. 

It  was  disconcerting  to  see  ANSI  late 
in  1969  remove  the  standards-approval 
function  from  Its  member  body  council 
and  vest  control  over  approval  of  stand- 
ards In  a  small  appointive  committee 
known  as  the  board  of  standards  review. 
The  development  of  standards,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  approval,  remained 
with  the  member  body  council  and  its 
subordinate  boards  and  committees. 

Now,  In  its  latest  constltutlontd 
change,  ANSI  leadership  has  acted  to 
remove   even   the   development   of   its 
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standards  from  the  supervision  of  Its 
duffl-paylng  members.  The  member  body 
SuncU  becomes  a  reUc  of  the  past.  IM- 
rKtlon  and  control  of  standards  devel- 
opment will  be  vested  In  a  new  21- 
member  group  to  be  known  as  the  execu- 
Sre^standards  councU.  All  21  members 
will  be  appointed  by  the  president  of 

For  those  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  general  public  who  believe  that  In- 
dustrial standards  are  best  left  to  private 
organizations  such  as  ANSI,  I  say  that 
this  latest  development  is  a  sad  event 
Indeed.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  consid- 
erable difficulty  vesting  any  public  func- 
tion in  a  private  organization  such  as 
ANSI,  particularly  when  that  private  or- 
ganization remains  unregulated,  not  sub- 
ject to  any  kind  of  public  oversight.  It 
was  In  the  hope  of  correcting  this  situa- 
tion that  during  the  course  of  the  91st 
Congress,   I   introduced   the   bill,   Hii. 
10123.  With  the  same  end  In  view,  I  have 
repeatedly  called  upon  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  undertake  the  most  thor- 
ough and  searching  investigation  of  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute,  the  American 
Society    for    Testing    k   Materials,    the 
Building   OfBcials  b  Code  Administra- 
tors  International,   Southern   Building 
Code  Congress  and  such  like  organiza- 
tions which  engage  In  the  publication  of 
Industrial   standards,   whether   product 
specifications,  safety  standards,  model 
plumbing  codes,  sets  of  definitions,  or 
other  types  of  standards. 

Now  that  ANSI  has  acted  to  do  away 
even  with  the  forms  of  democracy,  I 
suggest  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  new 
investigation  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  this  House.  As  if  to  add  support  to 
this  suggestion,  I  have  Just  been  In- 
formed that  ANSI  has  undertaken  anew 
the  revision  and  updating  of  the  old 
national  plimiblng  code. 
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voice  of  reason.  Ehflerences  were  recon- 
ciled. Many  are  of  the  impression  that 
he  rode  herd.  I  can  assure  you  he  did  not. 
We  met,  we  talked,  and  we  respected 
areas  of  disagreement.  But  there  is  one 
strain  that  rims  through  all  of  our  dean's 
accomplishments,  one  philosophy  that 
explains  so  much  of  his  commitments. 
And  so  I  sum  this  up  in  one  word;  Com- 
passion. Compassion  for  the  hurt,  the 
deprived,  the  lame,  the  hurt  whether  In 
mind  or  in  body.  He  understood  pain.  He 
understood  loneliness.  He  understood 
alienation.  I  think  his  compeission,  more 
than  anything  else,  explains  this  legis- 
lative giant. 

His  strength  is  not  easily  understood. 
It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  84  he  re- 
tains the  vigor  and  the  conmaltment 
which  many  of  us  envy. 

Men  are  strong  so  long  as  they  rep- 
resent strong  ideas.  And  what  is 
stronger  than  the  dedication  to  the  civil- 
izing forces  of  the  world — Justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all?  It  is  his 
commitment  to  these  ideas  that  makes 
Emanxjel  Ckller  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time. 
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MISSION  INVISIBLE 


THE  HONORABLE  EMANUEL  CEL- 
LERr— A  GREAT  AND  COMPASSION- 
ATE LEADER 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  Ail  V  JS8 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  been  my  high  privilege 
for  a  decade  to  serve  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Emanuel  Ckller  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S, 
House  of  Representatives.  There  Is  little 
I  can  tell  you  about  him  which  Is  not  a 
matter  of  record — ^his  defense  of  civil 
liberties,  his  work  on  Judicial  reform, 
the  four  constitutional  amendments  to 
his  credit,  the  350  public  laws  which 
bear  his  name.  These  are  facts  which 
will  be  foimd  in  the  history  books.  But 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  man  hUnself — 
the  man  of  humor,  the  man  of  Innate 
gentleness,  the  man  who  sought  as  well 
as  gave  advice,  the  man  of  Inner  dignity 
whose  humility  shown  through  the  years 
of  his  service. 

Under  his  leadership,  a  situation  which 
was  tense  could  be  dissipated  by  the  soft 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALirOBWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  three  members  of  a  United  Na- 
tions committee  claimed  to  have  visited 
"liberated  areas"  in  the  Portuguese 
overseas  province  of  Guinea.  This  re- 
port has  now  been  exposed  as  a  fraud 
and  a  hoax.  But  since  this  alleged  visit 
is  being  used  as  a  pretext  to  push  for 
recognition  of  a  foreign  revolutionary 
regime  Instead  of  Portugal  as  sovereign 
In  this  area.  It  Is  important  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  a  paper  entitled  "Mission  Invisi- 
ble," prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Lisbon,  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  visit  of  the  committee  to  alleged 
"liberated  areas '  actually  never  took 
place: 

[Excerpts  from  "Mission  Invisible"! 
n. — U»n»i»  TH«  Sioif  or  CULirDEtriumt 


On  March  2,  1972,  the  Special  Committee 
on  Decolonisation,  commonly  known  as  the 
Committee  of  24,  took  the  decision  to  send 
a  Special  Mission  constituted  by  3  of  its 
members  to  visit  so-called  "liberated  areas" 
In  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Portuguese 
Qulnea.  The  3  members  In  question  were  the 
representatives  of  Ecuador  (Horaclo  SevlUa- 
Borja),  of  Sweden  (Folke  Lofgren)  and 
Tunisia  (Kamel  Belkhlrla). 

On  April  4,  1973,  the  United  Nations  Ofllce 
of  Public  Information  Issued  a  press  release 
annoiinclng  the  departxire,  on  the  same  day, 
ot  the  Special  Committee  of  24  for  Africa 
via  Parts.  The  Committee — the  press  release 
added — would  meet  in  Conakry  from  April  7 
to  12.  m  LTvaka  from  April  17  to  22  and  In 
Addla  Ababa  from  April  26  to  28. 

No  Information  was,  however,  disclosed,  on 
ttiat  day  or  earlier  or  indeed  far  some  day* 
afUr,  about  tha  dep«urtuTe  of  the  three  mem- 
ban  of  the  ^;>a«Aal  Mlsalon,  who  had  already 
left  New  Tork.  even  as  no  details  war*  re- 
vealed of  their  eventual  movements  In  Africa. 


Which  parU  of  Angola.  Mosamblque  and 
Portuguese  OiUnea  did  they  Intend  to  visit? 
By  which  entry  points?  On  what  dates?  AU 
such  details  were  kept  a  closely  guarded 
secret. 

U  the  areas  to  b*  visited  were  IndMd 
"Ubarated",  as  claimed,  the  Special  Mission 
should  have  been  interested  in  carrying  out 
Its  programme  openly,  If  only  to  prove  that 
In  those  areas  they  had  only  friendly  hosts 
around  and  nothing  to  fear  from  anyone  else. 
Instead,  the  Special  Mliwlon  chose  to  go 
into  clandestinity  right  from  New  York. 

It  left  New  York  without  noUoe.  Its  objec- 
tive was  to  join  terrorUU  who  recognise  no 
law  and  who  are  recogulaed  by  no  law.  Its 
declared  Intention  was  to  violate  at  undis- 
closed dates  the  national  territory  of  a 
Sovereign  State,  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Its  method  would  be  to  operate  in  the 
dark,  not  unlike  law-breakers  who  are  afraid 
of  detection  and  of  the  consequenoes  thereof. 
This  iB  hardly  a  proper,  dignified  conduct 
for  a  Mission  acting  In  the  name  of  the 
United  Nations.  Furthermore,  the  conduct 
of  the  Special  Mission  signified  an  attempt 
to  defy  the  universally  accepted  principles 
of  International  law  as  weU  as  the  prlnclplee 
enshrined  In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  respect  of  the  inviolable  rights  of 
Sovereign  States. 

Portugal's  sovereignty  In  Angola,  Moeam- 
blque  and  Portuguese  Qulnea  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion, whatever  the  view  taken  of  the  status 
of  those  territories.  Moreover,  the  Portu- 
guese Oovemment  has  consistently  and 
categorlcaUy  declared  that  there  are  no 
"liberated  areas  "  or  areas  outside  the  control 
of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  whether  In 
Angola,  Moeamblque  or  Portuguese  Guinea. 
For  several  days  nothing  was  heard  about 
the  Special  Mission,  except  that  Ite  memb«i 
had  disappeared  from  New  York.  On 
AprU  8,  1972.  It  was  suddenly  announced  in 
Conakry  and  In  New  York  that  the  Special 
Mission  had  accomplished  Its  task,  that  Is, 
It  had  visited  "liberated  areas"  In  Portuguese 
Oulnea. 

In  marked  contrast  with  Its  previous  at- 
titude of  secrecy,  the  Special  Mission,  ap- 
pearing In  the  Republic  of  Oulnea,  now 
showed  a  keen  sense  of  publicity. 

Its  information  officer  sent  a  story  to  the 
United  Nations  Office  of  Public  Information, 
which  made  it  the  subject  of  a  press  release 
(QA/COL/1276,  of  AprU  10,  1972).  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  that  press  releaae: 

The  mission  returned  to  Qulnea  with  the 
Commander  of  the  Revolutionary  Forces  of 
the  African  Party  for  the  Independence  of 
Oulnea  (Bissau)  and  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands (P-AXO.C),  Constantino  doe  Santos 
Telxelra,  and  the  Party's  Political  Commis- 
sioner of  the  South  Foroee,  Joe«  Araujo. 

The  three-member  mission  had  left  New 
York  on  28  March  had  arrived  in  Qulnea 
(Bissau)  on  2  AprU. 

The  Chalnpan  of  the  Mission,  Mr.  Sevllla- 
Borja,  said  that  the  group  had  travelled 
mostly  on  fool,  day  and  night,  during  the 
seven-day  Journey;  It  had  been  able  to  estab- 
lish direct  contacts  with  the  people  of  Oulnea 
(Bissau)  and  had  observed  various  recon- 
struction programmes  being  undertaken  by 
the  national  liberation  movement,  as  weU  as 
witnessing,  at  first-hand,  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, educational  and  other  conditions  in 
the  liberated  areas. 

Members  of  the  mission,  he  said,  were  ex- 
tremely Impressed  by  the  heroic  efTorts  of 
the  people  of  Oulnea  (Bissau)  In  their  de- 
termination to  achieve  the  total  liberation 
of  their  fatherland  from  the  oppressive  co- 
lonialist rule. 

He  said  that,  on  their  return  trip,  the 
members  of  the  mission  had  walked  aU  night, 
from  8  p. m.  on  7  AprU  till  they  arrtved  In  the 
RepubUc  of  Oulnea  at  7.as  ajn.  on  8  AprU. 
(They  aU  had  seven -day  beards,  wore  mili- 
tary camauflage  fatigues,  caps  and  boots,  and 
carried  knapsacks  supplied  by  the  PAJ.O.C. 
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They  also  wore  UnJt«d  Nation*  InslgnU  and 
armband*  and  carried  a  United  Natlona  flag.) 

IV.  MAKX-Bmxj«v«  That  Vkilmh 

Rejoining  Its  parent  body,  the  Committee 
of  24,  at  Conakry,  the  Special  Mission  under- 
'ook  to  make  propaganda  of  Its  "visit"  to 
Portuguese  Qulnea.  But  its  efforts  met  with 
scant  succeas.  Significant  Indeed  was  the  re- 
action of  the  Secretary  General  of  O.A^ 
Mr.  Dlallo  TeUl,  who  stated  that  "he  hoped 
that  the  Special  Committee  would  be  able  to 
nroduce  factual  proof  that  it  had  in  fact 
"isited  Guinea  (Blsaau)." 

Thus  we  have  It  from  no  less  a  source 
than  the  Secretary  General  of  O.A.U.  that,  at 
least  up  to  April  28,  the  Special  Mission  had 
furnished  no  factual  proof  that  it  had  in 
fact  visited  Portuguese  Guinea. 

MeanwhUe,  on  April  27  the  Permanent 
Mission  of  Portugal  to  the  United  Nations 
had  commented  as  follows  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  Special  Mission: 

Concerning  the  recent  activities  of  the 
Committee  of  24,  presently  touring  African 
countrlee,  and  the  alleged  visit  by  Its  "Spe- 
cial Mission  Group"  to  so-called  "liberated 
areas"  In  Portuguese  Guinea,  the  Permanent 
Mission  of  Portugal  to  the  United  Nations 
wlshee  to  offer  the  following  cxsmments: 

1.  The  "Special  Mission"  has  Issued,  some- 
what strangely,  untU  now,  only  an  "oral 
report",  that  Is  full  of  spurious  material 
which  can  be  added  to  or  altered,  to  stilt  the 
demagogic  stance  of  the  moment,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Committee  of  24. 

This  suspicious  clrcTimstance  alone  should 
provide  sufflctent  grounds  for  consideration. 

2.  Until  the  Committee  arrived  In  Luzaka, 
Zambia,  the  Special  MlMlon  Group  did  not 
care  to  name  any  localities  they  claim  to 
have  visited.  Only  then,  seeing  that  the  Por- 
tugueee  Government  had  issued  a  formal  de- 
nial of  their  claim  on  11  AprU.  Its  leader 
stated  to  the  preas  that  the  group  had 
marched  ••more  than  100  kilometers  Into  the 
Interior  of  the  sector  of  Balana-Ketaflne  and 
Cucubaro,  on  the  soutii  of  Guinea  (Bissau)" 
according  to  a  telegram  of  Prance  Press  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  d'Afrique.  n.  •  7T74. 

3.  If  the  Special  Mission  Group  did  in- 
deed penefrate  over  100  kilometers  from  the 
region  of  Balana  and  Ketaflne — both  of  which 
localities  are  within  10  kilometers  of  the 
border  with  the  Republic  of  Guinea — then 
they  must  have  reached  the  capital  city  of 
Bissau  or  even  by-paaeed  It,  reaching  the 
proximity  of  the  northern  frontier  with  the 
Republic  of  Senegal.  It  Is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  entire  length  from  north  to  south  of 
the  territory  is  arovmd  130  kilometers  (vtd. 
Map  annexed  to  U.  N.  Doctmient  A/AC. 
190/L.  768  of  27  March  1973) . 

All  of  which  renders  the  claim  of  the  Spe- 
cial Mission  Group  absvird  and  rldlculoxis, 
unless  Its  members  now  choose  to  improve 
upon  their  earlier  statements  by  asserting 
that  they  traversed  In  their  terrorist  uni- 
forms the  entire  length  of  Portuguese  Oul- 

4.  As  stated  in  the  Press-Release  n.»  3  of 
the  Permanent  Mlsalon,  the  Governor  of  Por- 
tuguese Guinea  himself  was  In  the  area 
throughout  the  period  In  question  and  the 
frontier  was  kept  under  close  surveUlance. 

5.  And  yet.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  such  du- 
bloiis  and  fraudulent  claims  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  proceeded.  In  Its  usual  Irrespon- 
sible manner,  to  approve  a  resolution  con- 
demning Portugal,  appearing  In  Document 
A/ AC.  109/400,  of  20  AprU  1972. 

6.  In  approving  that  resolution,  and  record- 
ing a  flndtag  that  the  P.AJ.a.C.  Is  the  "only 
authentic  representative  of  the  territory" 
which,  in  Its  opinion,  "some  States  are  pre- 
pared to  recognize",  the  Committee  of  24 
clearly  acted  beyond  the  competence  con- 
ferred by  Its  mandate,  which,  Portugal,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  never  accepted. 

7.  The  Portuguese  Mission  once  again  reit- 
erates few  all  useful  purposes  that: 
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(I)  No  such  visit  as  Is  alleged  by  the  ^>ecUl 
Mission  Group  ever  took  place  to  any  place 
or  places  In  Portuguese  Guinea; 

(II)  There  are  no  "liberated  areas"  that  are 
under  the  control  of  the  P.A.I.a.C.; 

(III)  The  territory  of  Portuguese  Guinea  la, 
as  always,  open  to  all  people  who  in  good 
faith  want  to  visit  It,  and 

(Iv)  The  resolution  circulated  in  docu- 
ment A/ AC.  109/400  la  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  sovereignty  enshrined  In 
tlie  United  Nations  Charter,  and  constitutes 
a  clear  violation  of  all  norms  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  nations  and  States,  basic  to 
the  Purposes  and  Principles  enunciated  in 
that  Document. 


V.  Tangled  Web 
Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
description  of  the  aOleged  trek  as  found  in 
the  Report  of  the  Special  Mission. 

The  maximum  claimed  by  the  Special  Mis- 
sion Is  that  Its  members  entered  Portuguese 
Guinea  claTideatinely  and  at  close  to  mid- 
night and  that  they  followed  a  particular 
route  on  foot,  moat  of  it  gone  round  in  a 
circle  and  through  the  jungle,  covering  a 
distance  of  160  km,  leaving  the  territory  after 
a  whole  night's  march  to  the  frontier. 

This  cannot  m*an  that  the  Mission  may 
claim  to  have  penetrated  that  distance  or 
even  half  of  It  Into  the  interior  of  Portu- 
guese Guinea.  It  Is  worth  stressing  that,  on 
Its  own  showing,  the  small  area  the  Mission 
claims  to  have  gone  round  in  a  circle  is  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  30  km 
from  the  frontier,  at  the  outolde  limit.  This 
then  Is  the  maximum  penetration  tliat  could 
be  conceded  to  the  Mission  on  Its  own  terms. 
But  Portuguese  Guinea  Is  at  least  300  km 
by  120  km. 

Purthermore,  it  £■  easy  to  see,  from  the 
map  exlxlblted  by  the  Special  Mission  and 
from  other  parts  of  Its  Report,  that  It  can- 
not claim  to  have  traversed  a  route  of  more 
than  80  km.  of  which  some  20  km  were 
trekked  twice  and  the  remaining  in  a  circle. 
Therefore,  the  Mission  cannot  claim  to  have 
seen  places  except  along  a  route  of  some  60 
km  at  the  utmost,  most  of  It  clrc\Uar  and 
In  a  forest. 

But,  again  on  Its  own  showing,  the  Spe- 
cial Mission  did  oil  Its  trekUng  by  night.  Ac- 
cording to  Annex  I  of  Its  Report,  the  Mis- 
sion halted  only  at  two  points — at  one,  from 
7.29  (this  precision  Is  Indeed  Impressive!) 
to  21.30  on  April  3:  at  another,  from  10.80 
of  AprU  4  to  17.30  on  AprU  8.  Hence,  In 
daylight.  It  could  have  seen  places  only 
around  and  close  to  those  points.  Thus,  after 
making  the  utmost  allowance  to  the  Special 
Mission's  story,  It  becomes  evident  that  the 
Mission  cannot  claim  to  have  seen,  In  day- 
light, more  than  son^  20  km  of  the  terri- 
tory, most  of  It  In  a  jungle.  And  Portuguese 
Guinea  has  an  area  of  38  12S  krn. 

Yet  it  Is  on  the  basis  of  such  "knowledge" 
that  the  Special  Mission  concludes  that  mora 
than  two  thirds  of  Portuguese  Qulnea  Is  In 
the  hands  of  P.AJ.Q.C. 

Yet  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  such  "knowledge" 
that  the  Special  Mission  talks  about  "shock- 
ing experience  of  Portuguese  repression." 

Yet  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  such  "knowledge" 
that  the  Special  Mission  feels  able  to  re- 
port enthusiastically  on  conditions  in  "lib- 
erated areas." 

We  thus  come  back  full  circle  to  the 
gratuitous  and  Invariably  malevolent  alle- 
gations which  the  Committee  of  24  has  been 
habitually  accepting  as  true — without  the 
slightest  evidence  or  denaonstratlon  and  in- 
deed In  the  teeth  of  the  reality  attested  by 
Independent  obaervera. 

'me  Committee  of  24  was  obviously  con- 
scloua  of  this  weak  point  In  Its  anti-Portu- 
guese campaign.  According,  It  det«Il«d  a 
Special  Mission  to  fUl  the  gap  by  any  meana 
it  could. 
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But  what  evidence  doe*  the  Special  Mis- 
sion provide? 

Nothing  more  than  some  photographs 
taken  In  a  jungle  where  the  surroundlnga 
cannot  be  Identified.  We  are  merely  told  of 
niarvels  of  administration  and  developmMit 
said  to  exist  in  "liberated  areas, "  including 
schools,  hospitals,  people's  stores  and  what 
not.  But  the  Special  Mission  offers  no  mors 
evidence  of  these  marvels  than  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  has  done  during  aU  the  time  it 
has  been  accepting  them  as  the  quintessence 
of  truth. 

Even  what  Is  described  as  a  flourishing 
"boarding  school"  U  found  to  be  (accord- 
ing to  tbe  photographs  exhibited  by  the 
Special  Mission)  no  more  than  a  clearmg  in 
some  forest  (In  which  country?)  where  boya 
are  seen  sitting  at  a  meal  In  the  open  air 
around  an  Improvised  (for  the  benefit  of  the 
Special  Mission?)  table  made  of  sticks.  And 
we  are  merely  told  of  classes  In  Mathematics, 
Geography.  Natural  Science,  etc..  but  the 
single  photograph  exhibited  shows  the  Spe- 
cial Mission  sitting  with  two  boys  reading  a 
book  in  a  bush  (where?). 

The  story  was  subsequently  put  out  that 
this  famous  "boarding  school"  was  strafed  by 
the  Portuguese  from  the  air.  This  was  found 
to  be  a  facile  vmy  not  only  to  dispose  of  a 
school    that    never    existed    in    Portuguese 
Guinea  but  also  to  obtain  high  dividends  in 
terms  of  another  anti-Portuguese  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  ever  obliging  Committee 
of  24.  There  is,  however,  a  curious  point  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Imaginative  authors  of  the  story:   In  spite 
of  the  aUeged  atraflng,  no  victims  have  been 
"reported",   among  the   65    Inmates  of  the 
"boarding  school",  where  boys  and  girls  are 
said  to  have  been  living  togeliier — one  hopes 
on  proper  terms.  If  only  not  to  spoU  the  Idyl- 
lic picture.  A  simple  comment  would  not, 
however,  be  out  of  place:  apparently  the  In- 
mates of  the  "boarding  school"  were  more 
self-reUant  In  eecaplng  Imaginary  air  raids 
than  the  sophisticated  diplomats  from  the 
United  Nations  who  took  with  them  a  ground 
escort  for  protection  against  aerial  surprises  I 
If  the  Special  Mission  wished  to  practise 
on  the  credulity  of  the  world.  It  has  put  up 
a  regular  performance.  But  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  statements  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Special  Mission  and  by  their  colleagues 
In  the  Committee  of  24  In  the  preparatory 
phase  of  the  "visit"  Indicate  that  the  "visit" 
was  conceived  only  as  a  Tnt»e-en-«cen«  for  a 
conclusion  pre-arranged  in  combination  with 
P.  A.  I.  O  .C.  and  with  O.  A.  U. 

The  Portuguese  Government  reacted  with 
an  Invitation  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  send  a  team  of  his  own 
staff  members  to  Portuguese  GiUnea  on  an 
Informative  mission.  This  Invitation  was  de- 
clined on  the  plea  that  "In  the  circumstances 
It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  act 
without  a  decision  of  a  competent  delibera- 
tive organ". 

The  Portuguese  Government  held  that  the 
Secretariat  required  no  mandate  to  send  a 
team  merely  to  gather  Information.  If  only 
to  elucidate  one  of  Its  organs — the  Office  of 
Public  Information — which  has  been  giving 
pubUclty  to  false  and  one-sided  reports  about 
Portiiguese  Guinea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Portuguese  Government  coiild  not  seek  a 
mandate  In  contradiction  with  Its  coherently 
held  position  that  Portuguese  Guinea  Is 
a  part  of  Its  national  territory  faUlng,  In 
terms  of  the  Charter,  outside  the  compe- 
tence of  the  deliberative  organs  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Portuguese  Government  thus  went  as 
far  as  It  oould.  without  prejudice  to  Its  ju- 
dicial position,  to  enable  at  least  one  organ 
of  the  United  Nations — the  Secretariat — to 
know  the  truth. 

But  tha  Oonunittee  of  24  has  developed  a 
special  technique  to  manufacture  its  own 
"truth".  And  it  Is  on  the  basis  of  such  pre- 
fabricated "truth"  that  Its  conclusions  are 
arrived  at  and  Its  resolutions  are  voted. 
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In  the  case  of  Portuguese  Guinea,  the  Com- 
mittM  of  34  found  It  convenient,  for  Its  own 
JSal  purposes,  to  qualify  PAJ.O.C.  as 
nhe  only  and  authentic  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  territory." 

The  basis  for  this  conclusion  is  a  myste- 
rious "visit"  to  the  territory,  of  which  a  very 
gmaU  portion  is  claimed  to  have  been  seen, 
and  that  too,  except  at  two  points.  In  the 
darkness  of  night.  No  evidence  U.  however, 
provided  even  of  such  obscure  contacts.  In 
themselves  extremely  unlUtely,  as  demon- 
strated above.  One  Is  expected  to  take  for 
granted  the  world  of  three  persons  who  had 
taken  a  position  In  advance,  never  having 
made  a  secret  of  their  pollUcal  bias  against 
Portugal  and  In  favour  of  PA.I.O.C.,  and 
who,  naturaUy,  were  only  too  willing  to  oblige 
their  terrorist  hosts. 

Accordingly,  they  were  shown  places,  which 
cannot  be  Identified;  they  were  told  of  bom- 
bardments, which  did  not  take  place;  they 
were  led  to  a  "boarding-school,"  which  never 
existed  in  Portuguese  Qulnea.  In  short,  they 
were  told  fables  which  they  were  only  too 
eager  to  believe  or  pretend  to  believe.  But. 
In  the  process,  they  proclaimed  their  Inten- 
tion to  enter  the  territory  of  a  Member-State 
Illegally  and  In  defiance  of  Its  legitimate 
Government — an  Inadmissible  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  Mission  operating  In  the  name 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  as  a  whole  have  thus  made  them- 
selves responsible  for  an  avowed  attempt 
against  the  sovereignty  of  a  Member-State — 
a  lamentable  attitude  which,  It  Is  hoped.  wlU, 
as  It  must,  evoke  unqualified  condemnation 
from  the  law-abiding  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

For  the  Committae  of  24  haa  involved  the 
United  Nations  Itself  In  an  attempted  viola- 
tion of  an  Indisputable  norm  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  of  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization. Failure  to  condemn  this  attempt 
would  expose  the  United  Nations  to  the 
charge  of  indUTerenoe  to  international  law 
and  to  the  sovereignty  of  Meznber-States  no 
less  than  to  its  own  reputation  as  a  law- 
abiding  organization. 
Finally,  what  about  the  "liberated  areas"? 
Nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  "liberated  areas"  tohether  in  Portuguese 
Guinea  or  in  Angola  or  in  Mozambique. 

There  are  some  frontier  areas — relatively 
smaU  portions  of  each  territory — which  are 
rendered  more  or  less  unsafe  by  terrorists 
infUtrating  clandestinely  from  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  giving  thetn  sanctuary.  But  the 
terrorists  do  not  control  any  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory or,  to  put  it  another  way,  no  area  has 
been  cut  off  from  the  Portuguese  authorities. 
The  Portuguese  Government  has  proved 
this  fact  and  is  ready  to  prove  it  again,  if 
need  be,  at  any  time  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  be  informed,  not  in  the  darkness  of  night 
but  In  broad  daylight,  not  in  clandestlnlty 
nor  In  a  haee  of  mysterious  treks  through 
unidentifiable  jxmgles  but  openly  as  befits 
men  who  care  for  truth  and  prize  their  own 
personal  Belf-req;>ect. 
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sUtutlon.  Aa  the  county  plans  Its  bicen- 
tennial it  was  an  appropriate  topic.  I  am 
submitting  here  the  comments  on  this 
thoughtful  address  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Oalthersburg  Gazette,  of  October  12, 

1972: 

A  Brma  Wat 

When  those  600  Montgomery  County  lead- 
ers tured  out  to  celebrate  the  Oountys  196th 
birthday  last  month  their  luncheon  speaker 
was  H.  Vernon  Eney.  prominent  Baltimore 
attorney  and  the  president  of  Maryland's 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Mr.  Eney's  speech  turned  out  to  be  a 
scholarly  paper  on  the  State  Constitution 
and  the  preferred  way  to  amend  It.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  when  the  proposed  new  state 
constitution  was  rejected  by  the  voters  four 
years  ago  there  were  so  many  sections  that 
caused  controversy  that  approval  of  the  total 
package  became  impossible. 

But  If  the  total  package  approach  was 
Impossible.  Eney  points  out.  so  Is  the  present 
method  which  has  resulted  In  17  propoeed 
amendments  that  wUl  be  voted  on  at  the  Nov- 
ember election.  Obviously  the  LeglBlattve 
OotmcU  proposes  to  update  the  Constitution 
by  following  a  piecemeal  approach. 

To  many  people  it  has  become  a  gross  mys- 
tery to  determine  how  a  sensible  change  o^ 
the  Constitution  can  come  about  under  such 
a  procedure.  It  Is  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
Legislative  CoimcU  they  say  to  come  any- 
where near  accomplishing  by  legislative  ac- 
tion that  which  can  best  be  determined  by 
thoughtful  studious  understanding  of  the 
document  and  the  careful  weighing  of  pro- 
poeed changes  from  something  other  than  a 
political  viewpoint. 

At  the  County  Birthday  luncheon  Mr.  Eney 
offered  the  citizens  of  Montgomery  County 
a  flattering  chaUenge.  Considering  the 
astuteness  of  bis  audience  the  president  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  urged  It* 
members  to  take  the  leadership  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  that  would  evalu- 
ate and  endorse  propoeed  amendments  before 
they  found  their  way  to  the  election  ballots. 
Indeed  this  would  be  a  decided  Improvement 
over  the  present  method.  We  are  hopeful  t<bat 
the  leadership  Mr.  Eney  expected  the  County 
to  generate  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 


A  BETTER  WAY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MAXTXANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  QUDE.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  to  celebrate 
Montgomery  County's  195th  birthday 
last  month  Co\mty  Executiye  James  P. 
Qleason  invited  the  former  president  of 
the  Maryland  Constitutional  Convention, 
H.  Vernon  Eney  of  Baltimore  to  addr«is 
800  outstanding  community  leaders.  Mr. 
Eney's  message  challenged  his  listeners 
to  apply  their  talents  to  an  improved 
method  of  amending  the  Maryland  con- 
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Hughes  put  together  an  investigatory 
stafT  which  was  making  major  inroads  in 
destroying  the  cancer  of  organized  crime 
in  New  York.  His  accomplishments 
through  this  committee  were  gaining  rec- 
ognition throughout  the  country  for  ef- 
fectiveness and  uniqueness  in  dealing 
with  this  most  serious  domestic  American 
problem. 

Senator  Hughes  has  served  in  a  va- 
riety of  positions  in  the  central  New 
York  area  In  addition  to  his  political  of- 
fices. A  tireless  RQHiblican  county  chair- 
man in  Onondaga  for  a  number  of  years. 
Senator  Hughes  also  served  in  civic  ca- 
pacities. A  member  of  the  New  York 
State,  American,  and  Onondaga  Coimty 
bar  associations.  Senator  Hughes  also 
served  as  president  of  the  county  bar  as- 
sociation and  the  Federation  of  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  Fifth  Judicial  IDlstrict. 

It  Is  impossible  to  list  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  man.  They  range  over  such 
a  broad  number  of  topics  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  that  one  individual 
could  make  such  a  large  impact  on  a 
community. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  John  Hughes 
did  for  central  New  York  and  the  entire 
State.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  re- 
sponsibility in  government.  He  fought 
doggedly  for  what  he  felt  was  the  beet 
Interests  of  his  community. 

I  served  for  8  years  in  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  while  John  Hughes  wae 
in  the  senate.  His  leadership,  dedication, 
and  integrity  always  provided  a  center 
for  concerned  legislators  to  support. 

The  legacy  of  most  men  Is  memory  of 
the  past.  John  Hughes'  memorials  are 
yet  to  come.  Future  generations  of  New 
Yorkers  will  remember  his  name  and  his 
leadership  as  they  view  the  progress  and 
achievements  which  will  continue  to  bear 
fruit  for  many  years  to  come. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MOURNS 
DEATH  OP  STATE  SENATOR  JOHN 
H.  HUGHES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF  iraw  rcmM. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSBKNTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  calen- 
dar year  has  seen  the  passing  of  maay 
giants  in  American  government.  Today, 
the  central  New  York  area  was  stunned 
with  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  an- 
other giant  in  government.  New  York 
State  Senator  John  H.  Hughes  died  of 
a  heart  attack  while  conferring  with  the 
counsel  of  the  J(^nt  legislative  committee 
on  crime. 

Senator  Hughes  has  been  a  force  In 
New  York  State  politics  since  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  New  York  State  Senate 
in  1946.  This  year  he  was  the  dean  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  prestigious  and  Im- 
portant senate  committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

In  recent  yean,  Jc^m  Hughes  has 
emerged  as  a  major  spokesman  for  our 
Nation's  all-out  fight  against  organized 
crime.  Chairing  the  New  York  State  Joint 
legislative  committee  on  crime.  Senator 


POXCROPT  SCHOOL-WASHINaTON 
WORKSHOPS— A  PARTNERSHIP  IN 
LEARNING 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

or   DKLAWARX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAirVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  once  again 
to  the  Washington  Workshops  Congree- 
sional  SeminEir.  I  am  sure  mskny  of  my 
colleagues  are  already  quite  familiar  with 
the  fine  work  of  this  organization,  as  It 
annually  enrollfi  many  hundreds  of  our 
finest  young  people  from  across  the 
country  who  come  here  to  Washington 
to  glean  some  firsthand  and  efleotlve 
knowledge  of  their  National  Govem- 
ment. 

In  attendance  at  this  recent  seminar 
session,  were  a  sizable  group  of  young 
ladles  from  the  Foxcroft  School  in  near- 
by I^ddleburg,  Va.  I^ils  si^endld  school 
has  a  Umg  tradition  of  excellence  in  sec- 
ondary education,  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  such  a  lajge  group  of  their 
students  in  attendance  at  an  extended 
study  session  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Appearing  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Foxcroft  Alumni  Association's  magBtrinft, 
"Gone  Away,"  were  three  articles  per- 
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talning  to  their  student's  participation 
in  the  Washington  Workshops  Congres- 
sional Seminar.  These  articles  were  writ- 
ten by  Poxcroffs  assistant  headmaster, 
Robert  Leiphelmer,  social  studies  depart- 
ment chairman.  Vernon  Frost,  and  a  stu- 
dent who  attended  the  study  session, 
Miss  Kelly  Louise  Bowles.  I  think  their 
comments  are  quite  illustrative  of  the 
effective  work  and  study  concepts  of  the 
Washington  WorkshoiM  Foundation,  and 
I  append  these  articles  at  this  time: 

PoxcsofT's    Washington    Workshop    rN 

AUnUCAN    OOVUNMXNT 

(By  Robert  Leiphelmer,  assistant 
headnxaster) 

Un<lerne»th  the  crlee  ror  "relevance"  and 
contact  with  the  "real  world"  In  education 
today,  there  Is  often  a  sincere  and  healthy 
eagerness  to  Qnd  ways  of  relating  academic 
learning  and  human  experience — not  by  re- 
jecting the  books  and  the  classroom,  but  by 
bringing  the  topics  they  deal  with  to  life. 
Can  you  Imagine  a  better  way  to  make  the 
study  of  American  government  and  politics 
come  alive  than  to  spend  a  whole  week  In 
the  nation's  Capital  watching  Oongrees  at 
work  and  talking  faoe-to-face  with  Senators, 
(Xingressmen.  political  journalists  and  execu- 
tives Jrom  various  agencies  and  departments? 
Add  to  that  an  evening  session  with  an  am- 
bassador and  another  with  a  CBS  White 
House  correspondent,  plus  informal  "rap 
sessions"  on  campus  on  other  evenings,  two 
visits  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  a  special  pro- 
gram at  the  White  House,  a  model-Congress 
session  In  which  students  debate  proposed 
legislation  which  they  haye  drafted  them- 
selves, a  reception  at  the  Georgetown  Club, 
and  many  heated  discussions  which  rage  on 
Into  the  night,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  what  Foxcroffs  flrst  Washington  Work- 
shop was  like — and,  perhaps,  of  why  we  were 
aU  totally  exhausted  when  It  was  over! 

The  Idea  of  using  Washington  for  an  off- 
oajnpus  study  program  In  goTemment  has 
been  under  study  for  a  couple  of  years. 

When  Qeanor  Todd  and  Alex  TThle  asked 
me  to  organize  and  Implement  the  ven- 
ture, my  first  thought  ?ras,  "OreatI  Now 
how  In  the  world  do  we  make  It  happen?" 
As  It  turned  out,  our  ability  to  launch  the 
program  this  year  was  due  In  large  part 
not  only  to  the  willing  assistance  provided 
by  a  number  of  trustees  and  alumnae,  but 
also  to  the  very  successful  partnership 
formed  between  Foxcroft  and  Washington 
Workshops,  an  Independent  organization 
with  five  years'  exx>erlence  In  arranging  simi- 
lar programs  for  selected  secondary  school 
students  from  all  over  the  nation.  We  pooled 
our  Ideas  and  contacts  and  shared  the  llnlng- 
up  of  speakers,  and  the  Workshops'  staff  han- 
dled  the    scheduling   and   logistics. 

Our  special  Workshop  session  ran  from 
AprU  30  to  May  6.  During  that  time  aU 
of  the  participants  lived  In  a  new  dormi- 
tory on  the  campus  of  Mount  Vernon  Col- 
lege, where  the  Informal  evening  sessions, 
debates  and  discussions  also  took  place.  The 
Poxcroft  contingent  Included  a  pUot  group 
of  the  20  students  enrolled  In  the  Ameri- 
can government  course,  although  we  intend 
to  expand  the  program  In  the  future  and 
make  It  available  to  all  Foxcroft  students.  To 
add  variety  In  terms  of  perspeotlves  and 
backgrounds,  a  group  of  40  boys  and  girls 
from  other  schools  throughout  the  country 
were  admitted  to  the  session,  and  as  both 
Mr.  Proet  and  Kelly  Bowles  point  out  later, 
the  added  ferment  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  exciting  featvures  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  format  of  the  Workshop  permitted 
not  only  group  contact  with  officials  In  the 
form  of  briefings,  dlsctisslons.  questlon-and- 
auswer  periods — and.  In  several  cases,  lively 
arguments  I — but  also  Individual  contact 
when  students  were  given  tlnve  to  visit  Con- 
gressmen  and  Senators  In  their  offices  or 
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over  lunch.  At  other  times  students  went  to 
committee  hearings  or  to  the  galleries  to 
watch  the  House  or  Senate  in  action.  Repre- 
sentative James  Symington  held  his  brief- 
ing session  with  us  right  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  seated  the  entire  group  In  the 
Congressmen's  chairs. 

The  following  two  articles  provide  further 
description  of  the  program  and  reactions  to 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  teacher  and  stu- 
dent. You  wUl  notice  among  the  names  men- 
tioned here  and  In  Kelly's  article  a  number 
of  people  who  are  "related"  to  Foxcroft  In 
one  way  or  another.  That  list  also  Includes 
Charles  A.  Meyer,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  husband  of  Suzanne  Seyburn  '37,  and 
Clement  Conger,  White  House  Curator  and 
a  Foxcroft  father.  Altogether,  we  met  as  a 
group  with  three  Senators,  four  Congress- 
men, four  top  officials  of  executive  depart- 
ments, an  assistant  to  the  President,  two  re- 
porters, an  ambassador,  the  Co-Cbalrman 
and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  respectively,  officials  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Secret  Service,  the  House  Majority  Floor 
Officer,  and  several  administrative  assistants 
to  Congressmen  and  Senators.  The  week  came 
to  a  close  with  a  special  buffet  dinner  fol- 
lowed by  a  performance  of  Richard  11  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

Foxcroft  stands  alone  In  Its  ability  to  offer 
this  kind  of  program  to  all  of  Its  students. 
Selected  students  from  many  other  schools 
do  come  to  Washington  for  educational  tours 
and  special  Internships,  but  Foxcroft  Is  the 
only  girls'  school  we  know  of  that  offers 
everyone  an  opportunity  which  Includes 
breadth  and  depth,  direct  contact  with  a  wide 
range  of  political  leaders,  and  a  series  of  se- 
quential, well-planned  seminars  and  brief- 
ings. The  Washington  Workshop  Is  significant 
In  all  of  the  ways  mentioned  In  these  three 
articles:  It  also  suggests  that  boarding  scho<^ 
such  as  Foxcroft  can  seek  to  maintain  the 
special  strengths  of  the  on-campus  residen- 
tial experience  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
exposure  to  the  problems  and  Joys  of  the 
larger  world  with  which  students  are  Increas- 
ingly concerned. 

A  TxACHxa's  VrrwpoDJT 

(By  Vernon  Proet,  chairman,  social  studies 

department ) 

The  Washington  Workshop  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  additions  to  the  Foxcroft 
curriculum  this  year.  Although  the  number 
of  students  In  this  first-year  pilot  program 
was  relatively  small,  it  was  obvious  when 
evaluating  our  initial  experience  that  the 
program  shoiild  be  expanded  so  nmny  more 
students  can  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  program. 

As  an  American  government  teacher,  I  was 
originally  attracted  to  Foxcroft  because  of 
its  close  proximity  to  Washington  and  the 
opporttmlty  to  teach  government  and  public 
affairs,  not  Just  from  a  textbook,  but  also 
from  firsthand  observation.  In  the  years  I 
have  tavight  here.  I  have  taken  my  students 
on  field  trips  Into  the  city,  but  I  was  never 
completely  happy  with  the  results.  A  one- 
day  visit,  with  a  long  btis  ride  to  and  from 
Washington  proved  to  be  merely  superficial 
observation,  not  In-depth  study. 

The  strength  of  the  Washington  Workshop 
program  is  that  the  participants  spend  an 
entire  week  In  Washington,  totally  Immersed 
In  governmental  affairs.  They  have  the 
opportunity  not  only  to  observe  how  the 
government  works,  but  slIbo  to  talk  to  and 
question  public  figures  and  to  discuss  Issues 
among  themselves.  It  is  this  many-faceted 
dlalogrue  which  makes  the  program  a  unique 
learning  experience.  Living  and  learning  as 
a  group  without  outside  distractions,  the 
students  get  a  genvilne  sense  of  how  the 
issues  confronting  our  poUcymaksrs  are 
resolved. 

I  spent  the  entire  week  with  the  group. 
Many  things  impressed  me.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  willingness  of  so  many  high  rank- 
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Ing  officials  to  take  the  time  to  speak  to  the 
Workshop  group.  Many  commented  that  they 
consider  the  program  a  fine  educational  en- 
terprise which  they  endorse  through  thetr 
willingness  to  participate.  I  was  Impressed 
with  the  broad  spectrum  of  opinions  and 
points  of  view  represented  by  the  speakan. 
It  led  to  sharp  questioning  and  brisk  ex- 
changes between  the  students  and  the  speak- 
er, and  among  the  students  themselves. 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  format  of  the 
program  and  its  lack  of  regimentation.  The 
meetings  were  relaxed  and  Informal,  and, 
Interspersed  between  group  sessions,  free 
time  was  given  to  allow  the  students  to  visit 
congressional  committee  meetings,  sessions 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  to  seek  out 
mdlvldual  Congressmen  and  Senators  on  a 
one-to-one  basU.  There  was  a  strong  sense  of 
group  coheslveness  without  the  herded  legi- 
mentatlon  characteristic  of  so  many  school 
group  visits  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  greatest  value  of  the 
Workshop  for  our  Foxcroft  girls  was  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  program  as  a 
part  of  a  large  group  of  students  selected 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  There  were 
60  students  In  the  group,  with  30  Foxcroft 
students  among  them.  One  half  of  the  stu- 
dents were  boys.  Six  were  black  students. 
Most  were  from  public  schools.  Many  were 
from  rural  areas  or  small  towns.  Every  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  U.S.  was  represented. 
In  point  of  view,  they  ranged  from  very  con- 
servative to  the  milltantly  skeptical.  All  were 
bright  and  eager  to  learn.  As  a  result  of  this 
diversity,  there  was  an  almost  ideal  climate 
for  spirited  discussion  of  public  Issues  wlthta 
the  group.  It  was  these  Informal  discussions 
in  the  dormitory,  at  mealtime,  on  the  bus, 
and  In  the  snackbar  which  seemed  to  mean 
the  most  to  the  Foxcroft  girls. 

I  believe  that  through  the  Washington 
Workshop  program,  Foxcroft  has  found  the 
vehicle  for  adding  an  important  new  dimen- 
sion to  its  program.  Preparing  our  students 
for  Informed  and  Involved  citizenship  Is  one 
of  our  most  Important  tasks.  The  Washing- 
ton Workshop  program  can  help  \is  with  that 
task. 
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A  Stttdkwt'b  VrrwporNT 
(By  Kelly  Louise  Bowles,  1972) 

When  I  flrst  heard  about  the  government 
field  trip  I  was  not  at  all  Interested.  In  fact, 
I  did  all  I  could  to  get  out  of  going.  Yet  I 
fotind  that  reading  about  government  and 
actually  seeing  it  operate  and  talking  to  its 
leaders  are  two  entirely  different  things.  The 
Washington  Workshop  program  gave  us  the 
chance  to  go  beyond  the  printed  w(»ds  of 
our  textbook  and  feel  the  frustration,  preju- 
dices and  satisfactions  that  exist  on  Capitol 
will 

Each  day  we  met  with  four  or  five  speakers 
from  all  over  the  HlU's  complex  network. 
Three  speakers  came  out  to  Mt.  Vernon  Col- 
lege for  evening  sessions.  A  few  of  these 
speakers  were  Mel  Johnson,  Washington  cor- 
respondent. Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  III,  and 
Robert  Plerpolnt,  CBS  White  House  Corre- 
spondent, who  gave  us  a  great,  humorotis  re- 
view of  our  last  few  Presidents.  We  also  met 
with  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Congressman 
Pierre  duPont,  Mrs.  Anne  Armstrong  (Anne 
Legendre  '45),  National  Republican  commit- 
tee Co-chairman,  and  Mr.  James  Burke,  a 
Secret  Service  man  who  quite  generously 
gave  me  |700  worth  of  counterfeit  bills.  Other 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Patricia  Hltt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  Peter  Flanlgan,  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Mr.  Stanley  Qrelgg,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

During  the  week  of  the  program  we  were 
given  time  to  see  our  congressmen,  make 
appointments  with  them,  and  get  gallery 
passes  to  see  them  at  work  in  their  respective 
houses. 

The  program  ended  with  a  "Sense  of  the 
ftomin^r  Resolution"  In  which  the  partici- 
pants In  the  Workshop  played  Congress  and 
experienced  the  frustrations  and  satlsf actions 


a  congressman  must  feel  with  the  rejecting 
or  DSMlng  of  a  bill  that  interests  him.  Don 
?nd^  House  Majority  Floor  Officer,  head- 
f^oT^ssion  of  congress  with  his  gavel, 
rtlmer  and  a  great  sense  of  humor. 

W  more  meaningful  than  the  lectures  and 
seMtons  was  the  chance  to  talk  with  people 
^  age  from  all  over  the  United  States,  both 
m^e  and  female.  With  them  they  brought 
different  views,  opinions  and  backgrounds. 
It  was  as  if  we  were  a  microcosm  of  American 
youth,  brought  together  to  share  Ideas  and 
opinions  on  our  government  and  Its  policies. 


A  CITIZEN'S  VIEW  OP  PHASE  11 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 
Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  the  views  of  many  leaders 
In  the  administration,  in  the  Congress 
and  in  special  interest  groups  on  the  ef- 
fects of  phase  n. 

Today  I  thought  it  might  be  of  Inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  to  have  an  wpor- 
tunity  to  review  the  reactions  of  one  of 
my  constituents  who  operates  a  small. 
Independent  business.  His  comments 
were  inspired  by  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  news- 
paper—The Dally  Times-Herald.  This 
citizen's  view  of  phase  n  was  contained 
In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me.  His 
letter  said: 

FoRHKST  Crrr.  AaK. 

I  quote  herewith  from  the  Times  Herald 
Editorial,  of  yesterday's  paper,  "Price  com- 
mission authorities  sometime  ago  acknowl- 
edged that  Phase  n  price  controls  might 
force  smaller  inefficient  supermarkets  out  of 
the  business  and  might  also  compel  large 
concerns  to  close  some  stores." 

My  comment  on  this  is — the  people  who 
thought  up  this  price  commission,  etc.,  were 
smart  enough  and  are  smart  enough  to  know 
what  its  results  wUl  be.  On  the  one  hand 
they  are  distributing  money  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  for  welfare  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  closing  businesses  so  eventually 
those  people  so  displaced  In  the  economy  will 
help  feed  the  welfare  rolls.  Also,  there  Is  no 
rhyme,  nor  reason  to  encourage  people  to 
enter  businesses  by  loans  from  SBA  on  the 
one  hand,  and  then  try  to  put  them  out  of 
business  on  the  other  hand  by  using  the 
Price  Commission,  ad  Infinitum. 

Further  the  editorial  says,  "An  official  of 
the  Price  Commission  claims  that  Phase  n 
program  encoursiges  retaUers  to  make  up  the 
cost  increases  tlirough  more  efficient  meth- 
ods, higher  volume  and  securing  stepped  up 
productivity." 

My  c<Mnment.  The  smaller  businesses  are 
now  starved  by  the  bigger  ones  to  the  extent 
that  they  don't  have  the  money  to  fight  the 
advertising  campaigns  of  the  big  businesses. 
If  the  smaller  businesses  cannot  have  volume 
they  cannot  Install  "more  efficient  methods", 
and  the  people  who  are  behind  this  Price 
Oommisslon.  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
commission  to  help  the  big  businesses  gobble 
up  the  small  ones,  know  this. 

Again  quoting  from  the  edltorlaL  "This 
Is  precisely  what  the  free  market  has  en- 
couraged. That  la  why  many  large  retailing 
firms  today  operate  on  a  profit  margin  oi 
less  than  1  percent  per  dollar  sales.  The  free 
market  has  always  penalized  inefficiency. 
Dissatisfied  customers  can  take  their  busi- 
ness to  another  establishment.  Retail  stores 
have  aoconomodated  themselves  to  the 
stem — but  fair — realities  of  our  competi- 
tive system— a  system   that  has  not   only 
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brought  an  abundance  of  goods  to  consum- 
ers at  TTHnimRi  prloes  but  also  has  left  the 
way  open  for  an  efficient.  Imaginative  mer- 
chant to  build  a  successful  business.  There 
Is  little  leeway  in  this  system  for  abuse  of 
the  public  interest  or  for  arbitrary  prloe  con- 
trol authorities  to  compel  merchants  to  ab- 
sorb the  rising  cost  of  inflation.  Official  de- 
crees that  'encourage'  retaUers  to  absorb 
these  cosW  through  still  greater  efficiency  are 
merely  attempts  to  distort  the  workings  of 
the  free  market.  In  order  to  throw  on  the 
back  of  retaU  distribution.  Just  how  forcing 
the  closure  of  stores  and  narrowing  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  constimers  Is  in  the  public 
Interest  is  difficult  to  figure  out." 

My  ftirther  conunent  Is — Mr.  Nixon's  high 
interest  is  killing  business.  Of  cotirse  he 
points  to  the  upturn  this  year — but.  let  me 
point  out  that  this  upttim  is  his  forty  bil- 
lions of  deficit  spending.  Next  year  it  will  be 
worse  than  ever. 

High  interest  does  this.  Instead  of  families 
buying  clothes,  higher  priced  foods  and 
more  food.  Instead  of  buying  a  new  auto, 
they  take  their  surplus  and  soak  it  Into  the 
building  and  loan  where  they  get  six  percent 
interest.  Six  percent  Interest  wlU  double  In 
ten  years  and  people  consider  thU  when  the 
decision  of  whether  to.  or  whether  not  to 
spend  has  to  be  decided.  Also,  with  a  re- 
duced demand  (because  of  delayed  spend- 
ing), more  manufacturers,  and  retailers  go 
out  of  biz,  and  those  that  remain  cut  down. 
No  one  in  their  right  mind  will  buy  a  re- 
taU  business  now,  except  at  a  give  away 
price.  The  retailers  cant  stay  In,  and  can't 
get  out  and  our  government  continues  to 
think  up  ways  that  make  it  m<X9  and  more 
difficult  to  stay  in. 

One  of  the  new  ways  the  Republicans  are 
advancing  is  the  Value-added  Tax,  which 
will  increase  sharply  as  time  goes  on,  and  the 
government  spenders  find  that  it  will  work — 
but,  starting  out  it  will  be  a  »3a0.00  drain 
on  every  citizen's  pocketbook,  and  the  buy- 
ing public  will  blame  the  merchant,  because 
this  VAT  is  added  in  the  pturchaee  price. 

The  merchant  does  not  have  too  much 
time  to  flgtire  out  more  efficient  ways  of 
running  hls  business.  He  is  kept  busy  mak- 
ing tax  deductions  for  the  city,  state,  and 
federal  governments,  and  making  reports, 
which  you  people  have  passed  laws  stating 
that  if  the  reports  are  not  made,  and  made 
on  time,  then  the  merchant  gets  "fined". 
There  is  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  says  USA  citizens  wUl  not  be  compelled 
to  perform  Involuntary  servitude,  but  It 
means  nothing  where  the  merchant  Is  con- 
cerned. He  does  not  agree  to  the  involuntary 
servitude  of  collecting  taxes  for  the  govern- 
ment but  he  must  do  it,  or  have  the  govern- 
ment come  in  and  take  his  property  away 
from  him. 

This  Bepublloan  administration  is  the 
worst  ever — they  are  determined  that  only  a 
few  conglomerates  will  run  aU  the  businesses. 
If  the  labor  supply  gets  low.  they  will  run  in 
a  btinch  of  foreigners,  then  cut  down  on  the 
business  and  place  them  on  the  weUltra  rolls 
for  the  merchants  and  other  citizens  to  sup- 
port. 

If  anything  can  be  fotind  that  is  right  in 
this  cotintry,  you  have  to  look  hard.  Perhaps 
for  the  rich^*s  Mr.  Nixon,  Is  the  rich  man's 

boy. 

Rot  W.  HAazn.,  Sr. 
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dean  of  the  New  York  delegation,  Emak- 
UKL  Celler,  has  given  to  this  House 
and  to  the  Nation.  Some  of  the  greatest 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  was  the 
product  of  his  brilliant  mind  and  tireless 
efforts. 

To  me,  "MAKirr"  has  been  almost  a 
father.  When  I  came  to  this  Congress  in 
January  1969  he  took  me  under  his  wing 
and  enabled  me  to  adjust  very  quickly  to 
a  strange  and  exciting  milieu.  When 
there  were  problems  and  doubts,  he 
could  be  relied  upon  to  unravel  these 
complexities  and  dispel  the  anxieties.  He 
made  It  possible  for  me  to  see  legislation 
I  had  introduced  passed  by  providing 
hearings  on  several  of  my  bills  which 
he  and  I  both  felt  deeply  about. 

He  Is  never  without  a  perceptive  com- 
ment or  a  kindly  joke  when  tempers  are 
frayed,  as  occasionally  happens  here  in 
the  House.  He  Is  a  dear  friend  and  I  will 
miss  him  sorely. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


KANELLOPOULOS:   A  STIRRINa 
SUMMONS  TO  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NXW    TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  others  will 
dwell  on  the  major  contributions  that  the 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrounA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1967  military  coup  in  Greece 
and  the  subsequent  dictatorship,  looked 
uix>n  so  tolerantly  by  a  vase -conscious 
U.S.  policy,  has  done  long-term  damage 
to  our  interests. 

llie  Greek  right,  center,  and  left  have 
a  feeling  that  America  has  agreed  to  the 
suppression  of  political  freedom,  and 
many  assign  the  United  States  an  even 
darker  role.  Moreover,  the  far  right, 
represented  by  the  Jimta,  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  can  be 
easily  duped,  as  evidenced  by  our  habit 
of  accepting  as  true  one  deceptive  junta 
promise  after  another.  In  other  words,  a 
large  segment  of  the  Greek  world  views 
us  as  partners  to  suppression;  another 
part  views  us  as  fools. 

And  what  do  we  gain?  The  bases  pre- 
viously fcranted  by  democratically  elected 
governments  were  never  really  In 
Jeopardy. 

An  alliance  based  on  consent  of  peo- 
ples is  fundamentally  stronger,  it  seons 
to  me,  than  one  where  decisions  of  one 
government  are  made  by  decree. 

One  of  the  bitter  ironies  of  the  Greek 
political  tragedy  is  that  American  con- 
servatives have  been  virtually  silent 
about  the  dictatorship.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  in  America  when  our  liberals  are 
silent  about  left-wing  dictatorships  and 
our  conservatives  are  silent  about  right- 
wing  dictatorships. 

In  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "re- 
sponsible right,"  the  conservatives,  have 
regularly  and  daringly  taken  the  lead  in 
stating  the  case  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Foremost  among  them  has  been 
Panayotis  Kanellopoulos,  a  conservative 
and  former  prime  minister,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  who  has  exi>erlenced  the 
dust  of  battle. 

Kanellopoulos,  now  nearlng  70,  de- 
serves to  be  recognized  as  an  interna- 
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tional  figure  of  the  stature  of  Dag  Ham-, 
msu-skjold,  Pandit  Nehru,  and  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

His  record  Is  Indeed  formidable:  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Athens,  1929-35:  arrested  and  exiled 
during  the  dictatorial  regime,  1936-40: 
served  as  a  volunteer  on  the  Albanian 
front.  1940-41:  escaping  from  occupied 
Greece  In  1942.  he  became  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  ajid  Minister  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
emment-in-exlle  In  the  Middle  East. 
Following  World  War  II,  he  had  a 
brilliant  parliamentary  career  and  was 
Prime  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  coup 
of  April  1967.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  seized,  remaining  under  house  arrest 
for  many  months.  He  is  the  author  of 
over  20  books  on  history,  sociology,  and 
phlloeophy. 

Recently,  Mr.  Kanellopoulos  wrote  a 
probing  and  stirring  essay  on  democracy 
in  a  preface  to  a  book  by  a  colleague. 
His  words  have  meaning  for  Greece  and 
for  everyone. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  the  essay, 
translated  for  me  by  an  American 
scholar,  follows: 

There  Is  no  greater  sin  th&n  that  oom- 
mltted  by  a  goTenunent  which,  mgardleea 
of  Its  long-range  objectives,  tortures  human 
bodies  and  debases  (or  attempts  to  d»baae) 
the  will  and  conscience  of  human  beings. 

The  kUler — the  common  criminal — Is  not 
a  government.  He,  too,  tiu^xs  to  some  extent 
against  the  whole  society — not  only  against 
those  whom  he  has  harmed.  But  the  common 
criminal  bTirts  society  only  Indirectly  and 
never  with  overwhelming  success.  The  gov- 
ernment— I.e.  the  state — protects  society 
from  danger  by  prosecuting  and  punishing 
common  criminals.  When,  however,  the  State 
Itself  tortures  human  beings,  no  one  can  pro- 
tect them  (they  resemble  lonely  and  weak 
reeds  exposed  to  the  wind)  since  they  are 
under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
And  when  the  State  (using  its  monopoly  of 
psychological  means  of  violence)  tries  to 
smash  the  wills  and  usiup  the  oonsclenoes  of 
thoss  who  disagree  with  it.  then  the  State 
turns  directly  against  society  and  Indirectly 
against  the  whole  humanity. 

Once  I  wrote:  "The  greatest  producer  of 
pain  and  unhapplnees  in  history  is  Ideology. 
No  Ideology  is  guilt-free  in  this  respect;  no 
one.  even  the  loftiest.  We  kill  and  persecute 
and  torture  humans,  body  and  soul,  for 
Ideology's  or  faith's  sake;  In  other  words,  we 
brutalize  because  others  don't  want  and 
dont  believe  as  we  do.  Of  course,  we  have 
the  right  to  want  to  believe.  But  we  dont 
have  the  right  to  reject  others'  wishes  merely 
because  they  are  contrary  to  ours.  Despite 
this,  we  take  this  right  for  granted.  If  we 
dont  act  against  others,  we  fear  they  will  act 
against  us.  So  oountrles  flght  against  each 
other  and  societies  or  movements  clash.  And 
so.  history  Is  written.  How  many  billions  of 
people  have  been  killed,  maimed,  tortiired 
and  hurt  by  causes  other  than  disease,  acci- 
dent or  Individual  acts  of  commission  or 
omission? 

The  history  of  humanity  resembles  a 
vicious  circle.  Protn  a  certain  angle,  perhaps 
It  Is.  Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the  ethical 
aspects  of  life.  There  are  acts  which  break 
through  this  vicious  circle  and  which  lead 
Man  toward  the  vindication  of  "humanness" 
or  at  least  crack  the  armor  of  "brutlshnees". 
The  voice  of  Antigone,  when  she  resisted 
Creon  was  such  an  act.  Creon's  victory  was 
only  an  Illusion.  Creon  died.  Antigone  lives. 
The  Christian  catacombs  are  a'so  blows 
against  brutlabness.  Nero  did  not  win. 
Neither  did  Oalerlus.  They  have  been  en- 
veloped In  darkness.  But  the  catacombs  have 
risen  to  the  brilliance  of  the  surface.  Chris- 
tianity, when  assuming  the  role  of  state  au- 
thority,  has   been   often   implicated   in   the 
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vicious  circle  of  history.  But  Gregory  from 
Naslansus,  PrancU  of  Asslssl,  Mazlmus  (the 
Oreek )  and  ao  many  ( known  and  unknown ) 
Christians  through  their  own  ethos  and 
their  "deeds"  have  managed  to  safeguard 
within  the  bosom  of  Christianity  the  holy 
words  of  Jesus:  "Blessed  be  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  chUdien  of  Ood. 
Blessed  be  those  persecuted  in  the  name  of 
Justice,  for  theirs  wUl  be  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

No  one  who  has  exercised  power  and  au- 
thority is  totally  free  of  brutlshnees.  All  of 
us — owe  it  to  include  myself — have  been  at 
some  time  or  Instant,  directly  or  indirectly, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  guilty  of  it.  And 
while  acting  as  the  authorities,  we  have  been 
guilty  not  only  in  time  of  clvU  and  interna- 
tional wars  but  also  in  "peacetime".  During 
war.  the  vlcloiis  circle  becomes  an  impene- 
trable vise — where  if  you  dont  kill  the  enemy 
he  will  kill  you,  and  if  you  are  not  victorious 
the  enemy  will  crush  you  with  his  barbarous 
might  of  arms.  During  "peacetime"  we  brand 
any  man  as  an  "enemy"  who  offends  our 
authority  and  who  questions  the  "ideologi- 
cal"  base  of  oxu  "power" — which  we  equate 
consciously  with  "legitimacy".  But,  there  are 
certain  types  of  political  authority  which 
make  brutish  news  inevitable  and  which 
render  it  essential  to  the  rules  of  the  game, 
rather  than  tolerating  it  as  a  mere  exception 
or  an  occasional  deviation.  Brutiahness.  then, 
appears  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  all  political  systems  but  one.  The 
only  type  of  political  authority  which  does 
not  elevate  brutlshnees  to  systematic  usage 
la  that  authority  which  is  Implemented 
within  the  limits  of  democracy,  in  the  classi- 
cal and  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word. 

Democracy,  in  this  sense,  regardless  of  In- 
ternal variations  in  different  coimtries,  is 
that  polity  where  power  is  exercized  by  a 
"representative"  government.  This  govern- 
ment may  not  alwui**  be  genuinely  and  per- 
fectly representative,  but — at  least — it  estab- 
lishes firmly  the  freedom  of  public  debate 
and  institutionalizes  the  public  accounta- 
bility of  the  authorities.  In  such  a  type  of 
government,  not  even  Pericles.  whUe  in 
power,  ooiild  avert  the  prosecution  and  trial 
of  his  most  dear  friends  Damon,  Anaxagoras, 
Phoedlas  and  Aspasia. 

Democracy,  in  the  classical  sense,  has  never 
worked  and  will  never  work  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner. We  must,  in  fact,  accept  that  it  operates 
everywhere  and  always  lees  efficiently  than 
tyranny.  Vice  can  be  perfect.  But  virtue — 
on  earth — never. 

All  the  enemies  of  Democracy,  who  for 
some  recwon  or  other  do  not  admit  that  they 
are  its  enemies,  but  whose  interests  are  ap- 
parently served  by  denying  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  the  ballot  box  to  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, have  devised  a  grandiose  and  self- 
Justifying  theory  as  follows:  Since  Democ- 
racy is  the  best.  If  not  the  ideal,  political 
system.  It  must  work  perfectly  or  not  at  all. 
But.  for  Democracy  to  work  perfectly,  or 
even  with  relative  perfection,  a  people  must 
be  educated  in  advance  so  as  to  become  ma- 
ture prior  to  being  given  their  px>lltlcal  free- 
doms. This  theory  is  based  on  the  lllogloal 
assumption  that  the  authoritarian  leaders 
are  considerably  oKMre  mature  than  their  fel- 
low-countrymen—In  fact,  so  very  mature  as 
to  usurp  the  right  to  administer  their  coun- 
try without  any  checks  and  balances.  While, 
under  similar  circumstances  a  representative 
government  would  have  operated  under  the 
continuous  and  critical  evaluation  of  both  Its 
supporters  and  opponents.  And  even  If  we 
were  to  admit  that  the  authoritarian  rulers 
are  more  naature— either  by  the  grace  of  God 
or  because— like  Hercules — they  were  bom 
at  Zeus  In  an  adulterous  relationship  with 
Alkminl — their  "theory"  falls  flat  in  the  face 
of  a  single  argument.  In  one  of  my  books  I 
wrote:  "As  one  cannot  learn  about  life 
without  Uvlng.  thus  one  cannot  learn  about 
freedom  without  freedom." 

But  let  us  return  to  the  great  subject. 
Ttio  history  of  the  world  has  moved  Inces- 
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santly  between  the  poles  on  humanness  and 
brutlshnees.  Man  is  not  self -evidently 
"man".  He  tends  toward  "brutlshness."  Yet 
eveti  AttUa  had  moments  of  "human neas" 
The  Gr«At  Constantlne,  who  has  been  pro- 
claimed  a  Saint,  had  on  the  contrary  mo- 
ments  of  brutlshness — especially  in  his  pa- 
rental capacity. 

In  our  time,  the  time  of  breath-taking 
achievements  in  management  and  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  one  notes  the  tremendous 
"progress"  made  by  governments  in  suppress, 
ing  and  neutralizing  Individual  consciences. 
This  "progress"  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
modern  methods  of  science  and  technology, 
but  It  Is  also  a  function  of  "ideologies."  i 
call  "ideologies",  in  the  specialized  sense  of 
the  term,  only  those  systems  of  sociopolitical 
Ideas  whose  basic  trait  is  the  displacement 
of  the  center  of  political  gravity  from  the 
"present"  to  the  "future."  Thus,  these  sy». 
terns  hope  to  justify  historically  the  em- 
ployment of  authoritarian  techniques  by 
promising  a  future  which  when  It  comes  (If  it 
ever  comes)  wlU  not  And  alive  all  those  who 
are  tortured  today  and  who  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  psychological  and  material  violence 
for  the  sake  of  this  elusive  future. 

Democracy  Is  not  an  "Ideology",  in  ths 
above  sense.  Democracy,  like  "Ideology", 
establishes  goals  which  go  beyond  the 
Inunediate  present.  But  Denoocracy's  basic 
goals.  Indistinguishable  from  its  very  essence. 
Involve  the  freedom  of  consciences,  free 
speech,  the  choice  of  leaders  by  the  led,  tbs 
accountability  of  those  in  power,  and  the 
continuous  public  dialogue.  These  democratic 
goals  are  eqviatable  and  equated  with  the 
means  employed  every  day — every  moment — 
by  the  State.  "Ideology"  Is  messlanlsm.  Demo- 
cracy is  not.  Even  Democracy,  however,  has 
had  Its  messianic  elements.  At  a  time  when 
authoritarian  regimes  predominated  in  Eu- 
rope. Democracy  was  only  a  "movement", 
a  "revolution".  But  once  it  predominated. 
Democracy  expelled  Its  messianic  elements. 
I  am  speaking  especially  about  the  modem 
era.  In  ancient  times — In  Athens — Decuxxacy 
never  possessed  anything  "messianic".  It 
was,  besides,  bom  as  "experience"  and  not  as 
"Idea".  The  "citizen"  and  the  "p>olls",  which 
are  primarily  Greek  Inventions,  took  sub- 
stance first  and  then  they  were  conceived  w 
abstract  constructs.  But  even  in  the  modem 
times.  Democracy  abandoned  every  "mes- 
sianic" element  when  It  broke  the  hold- 
either  through  violent  revolution  or  peace- 
ful and  gradiial  reform — of  systems  of  tradi- 
tional or  patrimonial  authority  and  privilege. 
"IdeologieB",  acting  as  modem  auxiliary  re- 
ligions, keep  prodding  men  living  today  to 
make  great  sacrlQces  to  an  ultimate  goal 
whose  fulfillment  Is  progressively  i>ostponed. 
sometimes  beyond  the  life  span  of  the  living. 
Democracy,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  political 
system,  fulfills  Its  goals  today  and  In  thii 
life. 

Political  authority  in  democratic  polities 
often  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  brutlsh- 
ness. This  happens  when  Democracy  trans- 
forms Itself  to  an  "anti-ideology".  Naturally, 
there  Is  an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon. 
The  "ideological"  movements  of  ovir  era  tend 
toward  ecustenlsm  or  universallsm.  These 
are  also  elements  of  "ideology"  in  its  special- 
ized sense.  Such  elements,  which  were 
fundamental  traits  of  early  religions,  despite 
the  lack  then  of  effective  means  of  mass 
commiuiicatlon,  are  so  strong  and  violent 
that  they  often  tempt  Democracy — which  Is 
continuoiisly  threatened — to  take  actions  and 
set  policies  which  exceed  the  bounds  of  self- 
defense  of  freedom  against  Its  enemies.  But 
In  Denuscracy,  these  excesses  form  a  partial 
rather  than  totalitarian  phenomenon.  And, 
besides.  Democracy  as  a  regime,  always  sup- 
plies the  opportunity  for  the  opposition  party 
to  come  peacefully  to  power  and  to  curb  such 
excesses. 

The  worst  kind  of  "antl-Meology"  Is  not 
the  governmental  authority  which,  within 
the  bounds  of  a  democratic  polity,  emulates 
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^^»  c,t  the  tactics  which  are  systematically 
"^^toved  by  messianic  regimes.  The  worst 

•^d  of  "2«-«<»~^««y"  ^  '**•  govmment 
^ich-uslng  the  excuse  of  protecting  free- 
ly or  ^e  "Katherland"  from  the  dangers 
^^lanic  ideologles-^^ceU  Itse^  Demo- 
l^Hd  applies  generously  the  methodology 
K^lence  iied  by  messianic  regimes  -This 
JlMeed  the  moat  vicious  bend  In  the  vicious 

''"•nw^  history  of  the  hvunan  species  is— or 
becomes— a  vicious  circle  when  men  detach 
absolutely  their  "means"  from  their  "ends  . 
T^  means  are  the  present.  The  ends  are  the 
future  When  we  sever  completely  the  ends 
from  the  means,  then  the  choice  of  means, 
le  our  present  behavior,  moves  ouUlde  the 
boundaries  of  mortality.  We  must  then  em- 
nhaslze  the  quality  of  means.  The  means  are 
our  deeds.  The  ends  are  beyond  the  range  of 
action  If  we  want  to  be  "human"  (and  not 
brutish)  then  our  means,  at  this  time  and 
every  time,  must  serve  to  ameliorate  evU  con- 
ditions, to  avert  injustice,  to  wipe  away  tears, 
to  assist  those  who  are  \mlucky  or  oppressed. 
Albert  Camus,  in  resisting  the  teny)tatlon 
of  every  "Ideology",  said  eplgramatically : 
"The  true  magnanimity  toward  the  futiire 
lies   in   the    giving    of   everything    to   the 

In  other  words,  no  purpose — regardless  of 
Its  loftiness — sanctifies  brutish  actions.  If 
this  Is  true,  if  the  criterion  of  behavior  for 
each  Individual  Is  his  relationship  with  his 
neighbor,  then— for  a  thousand  added  rea- 
gona_the  same  criterion  miist  be  used  as  a 
guideline  for  the  behavior  of  political  au- 
thority. In  the  case  of  a  political  authority, 
the  "neighbor"  Is  every  man  within  Its  ju- 
risdiction. Only  democracy  enjoys,  by  defini- 
tion, the  benefits  of  this  humanistic  guide  to 
action.  Whether  it  is  followed  faithfully  and 
effectively — in  every  instance — Is  in  Itself  a 
big  question.  Democracy  is,  at  least,  the  only 
type  of  polity  which  to  a  hlstorlcaUy  feasible 
degree  allows  us  to  state  that  it  does  not 
consciously  and  systematically  violate  the 
humanistic  guidelines  of  behavior. 
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thoxights  of  his  own  life  aside  and  saved 
two  other  people  from  an  untimely  death. 

His  is  the  tsiie  of  concern  and  courage 
that  is  the  best  mankind  has  to  offer. 

The  praises  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion are  well  deserved  and  I  am  sure  all 
the  Members  of  this  great  legislative 
body  join  me  in  sending  our  own  tributes 
and  commendations  to  Felipe  Gutierrez, 
Jr. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ANTONIN  SCALIA 
TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


FELIPE  GUTIERREZ.  JR., 
A   CARNEGIE   HERO 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  re- 
cent awards  meeting,  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission  awarded  a  broaize 
medal  to  Mr.  Felipe  Gutierrez.  Jr.,  of 
Round  Mountain.  Tex.,  for  his  heroism  in 
saving  two  people  from  certtdn  death  in 
a  fiery  auto  crash. 

According  to  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, Stephen  Connaster  and  his  wife, 
both  aged  24,  were  Involved  in  a  high- 
way accident  and  trapped  Inside  their 
automobile,  which  had  turned  over  onto 
its  right  side. 

Flames  broke  out,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  fuel  tank.  But  undaunted, 
Mr.  Gutierrez  ran  to  the  car,  as  did  a 
college  student  and  a  member  of  the  U5. 
Air  Force. 

They  pulled  Connaster  from  the  ve- 
hicle. Then  the  four  of  them  righted 
the  car  and  pulled  out  the  unccaiscious 
Mrs.  Connaster. 

Moments  later  flames  engulfed  the  ve- 
hicle—but the  Connasters  have  recov- 
ered from  their  Injuries  and  bums. 

Pdlpe  Gutierrez,  only  23  himself,  put 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  cAixroRKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIiTA'nVES 

FHdav.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  be- 
came aware  of  Antonin  Scalia  because 
of  his  work  as  general  coimsel  of  the 
Ofiftce  of  Telecommunications  Policy, 
His  outstanding  efforts  during  the  early 
months  of  OTP,  particularly  in  the  pub- 
lic broadcasting  area,  enabled  the  Office 
to  move  quickly  into  the  communications 
area  with  authority  and  competence. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  report  that  Nino 
Scalia,  at  the  age  of  36,  has  been  selected 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
other  body  to  be  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States.  There  Mr.  Scalia  will  direct  ef- 
forts to  develop  improvements  in  the 
legal  procedures  of  Federal  agencies  in 
administering  regulatory  benefit,  and 
other  Government  programs  In  addition 
to  flying  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  and  business  interest* 
through  sigency  adjudication,  rulemaJc- 
ing  and  Investigative  proceedings. 

As  the  members  will  recall,  OTP  was 
created  In  1970.  Of  course,  it  was  con- 
fronted with  the  dlfllcult  position  of  an- 
nonymity  and  like  all  new  agencies  I  was 
concerned  that  without  dynamic  lead- 
ership OTP  would  become  Just  another 
agency  around  town.  However,  with  the 
leadership  that  Clay  T.  Whitehead  had 
demonstrated  from  the  outset,  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  any  general  counsel 
of  OTP  would  have  to  be  a  person  of  the 
same  mold.  Antonin  Scalia  clearly  fit  the 
mold.  An  alumnus  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Nino  Scalia  went  on  to  graduate 
magna   cum  laude  from  Harvard  Law 
School  where  he  was  Note  Editor  of  the 
Law  Review.  He  practiced  law  in  Cleve- 
land for  several  years  before  going  to 
the  University  of  Virginia  where  he  was 
a  professor  at  its  law  school.  In  addition. 
Mr.  Scalla's  experience  as  a  consultant 
to  various  State  and  Federal  agencies 
gave  him  a  familiarity  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  With 
this  invaluable  experience,  Nino  Scalia 
provided  innovative  direction  to  OTP  in 
the  vast  sureas  in  communicaticms.  For 
example,  he  helped  to  end  the  freeze  on 
cable  television  by  bringing  together  all 
interested  iMutles  to  formulate  a  com- 
promise which  truly  has  served  to  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  cable  TV  In  this 
country.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
issue  to  which  Mr.  Scalia  gave  direction 
was  public  broadcasting.  In  a  speech  be- 
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for  Telecommunications  In  San  Fran- 
cisco earlier  this  year,  he  said: 

I  do  not  believe  we  agree  on  the  goals 
which  the  permanent  structure  for  public 
broadcasting  should  seek  to  achieve  .  .  .  but 
to  suggest  that  the  matter  should  not  be 
vigorously  discussed— by  private  individuals 
and  public  officials,  by  educators,  station 
managers,  producers  ...  Is  to  avoid  not 
only  controversy  but  responslblUty. 

»  Mr,  Speaker,  herein  lies  the  qualities 
of  leadership ;  a  man  who  possesses  cour- 
age and  determination  to  address  the 
difficult  issues.  As  OTP's  first  General 
Counsel,  he  helped  to  give  OTP  the  lead- 
ership it  needed.  Now  as  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Administatlve  Confer- 
ence he  will  provide  the  same  iimovatlve 
and  leadership  direction  which  has 
marked  his  career  in  both  private  and 
public  life.  I  applaud  his  appointment 
Rnfj  wish  him  every  success. 


CALVARY      PRESBYTERIAN      CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MZCKKIAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  of  De- 
troit is  celebrating  100  years  of  Christian 
service,  as  well  as  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  its  pastor,  Rev.  Sven  E.  Anderson. 

At  a  time  when  man's  Inhumanity  to- 
ward man  pervades  national  and  inter- 
national life.  It  is  reassuring  to  find  real 
working  examples  of  eternal  Christian 
principles.  That  is  what  makes  the  Cal- 
vary Presbyterian  Church  special  to  the 
people  of  Detroit. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  briefly  partici- 
pating in  the  100th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Calvary  Presbyterian,  thanks  to 
the  invitation  of  a  distinguished  civic 
leader  and  friend.  Mr.  Reginsdd  McGee. 
While  there  I  asked  myself  what  was  so 
unusual  about  this  church?  The  answer 
was  a  simple  one.  Here  black  and  white 
citizens  were  worshipping  together.  They 
did  not  consider  it  unusual  In  the  least, 
something  which  spoke  more  eloquently 
of  what  the  Christian  religion  is  all  about 
than  anything  I  had  recently  heard  or 
read. 

Calvary's  good  vibrations  spread 
throughout  the  city  in  a  nimiber  of  other 
ways.  To  facilitate  its  participation  in 
worthwhile  community  projects.  New 
Calvary  of  Detroit,  Inc.,  was  formed.  A 
nonprofit  corporation  begun  in  1970.  it 
operates  with  broad  objectives  and  pur- 
poses, and  draws  fimds  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  governmental  agencies 
emd  corporations.  New  Calvary  of  De- 
troit, Inc.,  is  presently  helping  to  create 
a  senior  cltizMis  residence  next  to  the 
church  with  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  city.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. It  is  my  hope  that  Calvary  Pres- 
byterian will  amtinue  its  good  work  and 
rajoy  another  100  years  of  prosperity. 
And.  perhaps,  if  others  can  leam  from 
Calvary's  flne  example,  we  will  all  be  a 
little  closer  together  when  we  celebrate 
its  200th  anniversary. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HENRY  HEI^TOSKl 
REPORTS  TO  COUNTY  AND  MTJ- 
NICIPAL  OFFICIALS  IN  THE  NINTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OP 
NEW  JERSEY  ON  ESTIMATED  REV- 
ENUE-SHARING ALLOCATIONS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NIW    JER3IY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  HEU3TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
f oUowtng  Information  is  a  distribution  of 
funds  to  be  made  available  to  Bergen 
and  Hudson  Counties,  as  well  as  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  those  counties,  imder  the 
1972  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  as  agreed  to 
by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees. 

It  Is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of 
these  flgtires  are  estimates  and  subject 
to  revision.  These  figures  will  be  updated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  as 
data  becomes  available. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  been 
using  1967  adjusted  tax  data  to  calculate 
the  allocation  of  fiinds  under  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act.  This  means  that  when 
the  1971  adjusted  tax  figures  become 
avsulabie.  Treasury  will  recompute  the 
figures  to  better  reflect  the  allocation  in 
Bergen  and  Hudson  Coimties. 

The  Tresisury  Department  is  also  using 
data  based  on  the  1970  census  which.  In 
many  instances,  is  being  updated. 

Treasury  wlU  continue  to  recompute 
the  revenue-sharing  figures  until  the  re- 
vised tax  data  and  census  data  are  avail- 
able. This  is  to  insure  that  the  Treasxiry 
Department  distributes  funds  in  the  most 
e<iultable  manner  possible. 

Treasury  plans  to  mail  out  the  first 
checks  the  end  of  this  month.  These 
checks  will  cover  the  period  of  January 
1  to  June  30,  1972.  The  second  check  will 
be  mailed  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  which  will  cover  July  1  to 
December  31.  1972.  Thereafter,  checks 
will  be  mailed  out  on  a  quarterly  basis,  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Treasury  will  mall  out  separately  the 
checks  smd  a  general  explsuiatlon  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  some  background  Informa- 
tion for  administering  revenue  sharing, 
and  some  initial  regrolationa. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  revenue  sharing.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  township  money  comes  out  of 
the  county  government  funds.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  these  units  of  govern- 
ment were  defined  as  townships,  the 
Treasxiry  computer  did  not  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  basis  on  a  computer  read- 
out for  the  townships  and  their  totals. 
However,  for  allocation  purposes,  these 
will  read  out  of  the  computer  when 
Treasury  malls  the  checks. 

County."  Total  grant 

Bergen  County  are* $8,383,532 

Bergen  County  government 3. 1T7.499 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2.500 6. 149,  801 

Total  to  »U  cltlee  under  3.500 26,  233 

Total  to  aU  townoblps 889,  515 

^liMt^nin 18,990 

Bergenfleld 187.  388 

Bogota 77.  583 

Carlatadt M.  m 

CltffBlde  Park 1**.  483 

Closer ♦*.  349 

CreeaklU 40.714 


Demaxest . 

Diimont    

Eaet  Paterson 

EaBt  Rutherford 

Edgewater 

Emerson 

Englewood   City 

Englewood    Cliffs 

Pair   Lawn 

Palrvlew   

Port  Lee . 

Franklin  Lakes 

Garfield  City 

Glen   Rock 

Hackensack   City 

Harrington   Park 

Hasbrouck  Helgbts 

Hawortli 

Hillsdale 

Hobokus 

Leonla 

Little  Perry 

Lodl   

Maywood _____ 

Midland   Park 

Montvale 

Moonactiie 

New  MUford 

North  Arlington 

Northvale 

Norwood _- 

Oakland 

Old  Tappan 

Oradell 

Palisades  Park _ — _ — — 

Paramus ~ — 

Park  Ridge 

Ramsey  

Rldgefleld 

Rldgefleld  Park  (figures  available 

even  though  a  township) 

Ridge  wood  (figures  available  even 

though  a  township) 

River  Edge 

Rutherford 

Tenafly    

Upper  Saddle  Blver 

Waidwlck  

WalUngton 

Westwood 

Woodcllff  Lake 

Wood  Ridge 


16,621 
$131,550 
155, 101 
132,825 
108.  183 
135.433 
213,  094 
18.070 
186.011 
02,  653 
93,216 
33.976 
341.711 
00,899 
411,274 
14,  732 
73,774 
12.316 
65,  325 
13.333 
52, 675 
59,  739 
186, 595 
64. 366 
37,354 
26.318 
65,  108 
104,  321 
116.446 
31.909 
13.384 
80,893 
14,  701 
38.584 
96.055 
236. 767 
42.  162 
86,292 
130, 178 

100,  839 

108,  127 
71,  527 

139, 312 
64,134 
24.  190 
73.929 
65.390 
71.943 
16.  766 

107,  359 
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ment,  the  above  listed  towns  and  dttes 
were  not  allocated  funds  because  they  are 
not  incorporated  or  did  not  have  a  tax 
effort  in  1967.  That  supposedly  means 
that  no  set  amoimt  of  fimds  were  aet 
aside  to  take  care  of  the  towns  and  cities 
which  do  not  meet  the  formula  of  popula- 
tion, per  capita  income,  and  tax  effort. 

Those  officials  who  do  not  receive 
checks  at  the  end  of  this  month  should 
write  to  the  following  individual  provid- 
ing the  necessary  information  on  incor- 
poration and  tax  effort:  Mr.  Dennis 
Kemahan,  OfQce  of  Revenue  Sharing, 
Washington.  D.C.  20220. 

Copies  of  letters  to  Mr.  Kemahan 
should  be  sent  to  my  Washington  office  to 
facilitate  matters. 


Hudson  County  area 13. 

Hudson  County  government 4, 

Total  to  all  citlea  over  2.500 8, 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500 

Total  to  all  townships 

Bayonne   

Outtenberg    

Harrison 

Hoboken !• 

Jersey  City *• 

Secaucus 

Union  City 

West  New  York 


442.333 

720.427 
695.748 

26,  159 
834,  616 
787.602 

83.641 
260.588 
001.226 
860.207 
385.  872 
158.836 
723, 879 
534,  098 


The  following  towns  are  not  listed: 

ffg^iiMM   COTJMTT 

Alpine  Boro. 
Lyndhvirst  Twp. 
MahwahTwp. 
River  Vale  Twp. 
Rochelle  Park  Twp. 
Rocklelgh  Boro. 
Saddle  Brook  Twp. 
Saddle  River  Boro. 
South  Hackensack  Twp. 
Teanneck  Twp. 
Teterboro  Boro. 
Washington  Twp. 
Wyckoff  Twp. 

HT7D90IT   COTTHTT 

East  Newark  Boro. 
North  Bergen  Twp. 
Weehawken  Twp. 

According  to  an  official  in  the  Revenue 
gharing  Office  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 


THE  CONTINUING  SLAUGHTER  OP 
THE  UNBORN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  appears  in  the  book,  "Re- 
spectable Killing:  The  New  Abortion 
Imperative"  by  K.  D.  Whitehead: 

An  Egyptian  plague  of  abortions  has  de- 
scended upon  America.  The  slogan  la  abor- 
tion-on-demand, and  events  are  proving  th«t 
the  demand  is  aU  too  real  .  .  .  There  are  tho» 
In  our  society — In  the  organized  pro-abor- 
tion movement — who  are  determined  that 
no  legal,  medical,  moral  or  practical  con- 
siderations shall  any  longer  stand  In  the  w»y 
of  widespread,  permissive,  deliberate  destruc- 
tion of  existing  unborn  human  beings. 

The  national  debate  about  abortion 
continues  to  be  carried  on  in  curiously 
unreal  terms — ^like  discussing  war  with- 
out mentioning  casualties,  or  medicine 
without  mentioning  illness.  The  actual 
humanity  of  the  vmbom  child  is  dodged 
or  simply  ignored,  and  the  sheer  volume 
of  abortions  remains  unknown  to  most 
Americans.  One  New  York  clinic  per- 
formed 7,000  abortions  in  just  5  months. 
The  total  death  toll  of  unborn  babies  in 
New   York   State    during   the   first  18 
months    after    its    abortion-on-demand 
law  took  effect  July  1.  1970,  was  278,122— 
far  exceeding  the  total  of  all  American 
casualties  in  the  Vietnam  war.  In  my 
own  State  of  California,  in  the  first  year 
after  the  "liberalized"  abortion  law  of 
1967  took  effect,  there  were  5.030  abor- 
tions, which  jumped  to  15.539  in  1969 
and  then  to  an  appalling  62.000  in  1970. 
About  25.000  of  the  1970  abortions  in 
California  were  paid  for  by  the  taxpay- 
ers— including  many  who  regard  abor- 
tion  as,   in  every   sense   of   the  word, 
murder. 

The  only  realistic  legislative  hope  for 
ending  this  slaughter  now  lies  in  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  explicitly  guar- 
anteeing the  imbom  child's  right  to  life, 
such  as  I  have  introduced  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  1186.  Those  who  still  look 
hopefully  to  the  courts  for  relief  have 
not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  the  issue 
before  the  courts  today  is  no  longer 
whether  the  unborn  child  has  any  In- 
alienable rights,  but  whether  any  State 
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«iii  he  aUowed  to  protect  the  Uves  of  its 
**Lr^  \^Wldren  This  la  the  only  real 
St^n^ow  Sending  before  the  US. 
SS^me  court  in  its  forthcoming  major 
Son  decision  which,  under  the  <a- 
Sn  of  President  Nixon's  handpicked 
Jnvief  Justice,  will  almost  certainly  not 
ta  announced  until  after  tiie  election  so 
as  not  to  spoil  the  President's  antiabor- 

The  truth  about  the  administration's 
oosition  on  abortion,  as  distinguished 
from  the  image,  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  push  now  being  made  to  promote  and 
BUbllcize  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Population 
Qrowth.  which  called  for  abortion  on  de- 
mand in  no  uncertain  terms.  A  1-hour 
filmed  presentation  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  Is  now  being  prepared 
and  Is  scheduled  for  airing  on  television 
late  in  November  by  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service,  which  is  fimded  60  per- 
cent by  tax  dollars  and  40  percent  by  the 
Pord  Foundation. 

WGBH,  the  "experimental  television" 
station  which  will  be  broadcasting  this 
film,  is  heavily  financed  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  from  which  it  received 
a  single  grant  of  $149,000  3  years  ago.  It 
is  hardly  coincidental  that  the  chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  is  John  D.  RockefeUer  m 
and  that  when  a  grassroots  movement 
to  stop  the  abortion  carnage  in  New 
York  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  through 
the  New  York  Legislature  restoring  the 
old  law  prohibiting  abortion  except  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother,  it  was  vetoed 
by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
what  the  Rockefeller  family  really  has 
against  babies. 

The  film  on  the  Population  Commit- 
tee's report  is  expected  to  be  distributed 
nationwide  in  the  public  schools  by 
Population  Education,  Inc.,  which  In  June 
received  $50,000  in  tax  money  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  use  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  as  a  vehicle 
for  this  film  is  an  example  of  just  the 
kind  of  abuse  which  I  expected  when  I 
wrote  a  minority  report  on  this  year's  bill 
keeping  it  in  operation. 
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Estate,  Jo0q?h  McCaffrey,  of  WMAL-TV, 
who  has  long  observed  our  friend  and 
colleague  In  action  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  impartial  eye  of  a 
veteran  Washington  newsman.  In  his 
newscast  commentary  on  October  10,  Mr. 
McCaffrey  said  in  part: 

The  people  who  keep  Congress  ticking  are 
men  Uke  Bob  Jones,  the  man  who.  more  than 
anyone  else  In  Congrees,  is  responsible  for  the 
clean  water  bill  which  the  President  views 
with  such  disfavor. 

Here  was  a  bill  that  many  thought  woxUd 
never  get  through  both  chambers,  and  when 
It  paaaed  the  Ho\ue  and  the  Senate,  there 
was  talk  that  It  wotild  never  survive  a  Con- 
ference. 

But  It  did — ^thanks  to  Bob  Jones! 

That  Conference  took  almost  four  months, 
there  were  39  meetings,  and  more  than  600 
votes  were  taken  by  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Conference  was  a  success  because  Ala- 
bama's Bob  Jonee  was  the  Chairman,  and 
during  the  more  than  600  votes  Bob  Jones 
was  upheld  on  every  one. 

He  could  do  this  because  Jones  Is  a  legis- 
lative craftsman,  a  man  who  knows  his  sub- 
ject. 

Yet,  yet  when  I  read  the  news  stories  about 
the  success  of  the  Conference,  against  great 
odds,  I  found  no  mention,  no  mention  at  all, 
of  Bob  Jones. 

Congress  Is  kept  moving  by  men  Uke  Bob 
Jones,  and  a  lot  of  others  like  him  who  never 
get  the  front-page  treatment,  but  who  do 
the  real  hard,  heavy  worki 
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$25  million  In  fixed  facility  costs  alone 
to  accommodate  40.000  people. 

Selection  of  Port  Huachuca  as  the  new 
home  for  the  Army  Intelligence  School 
and  related  activities  was  done  on  the 
basis  of  long  and  careful  study.  It  was 
a  wise  decision  suid  the  relocation  has 
been  executed  in  a  highly  efficient 
maimer. 

Fort  Huachuca  possesses  special  char- 
acteristics unmatched  anywhere.  These 
are  recognized  by  the  Army  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  future  holds  only 
growth  for  this  unique  facility. 


PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN 
UNDER  0CCUPA110NAL  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970 


FORT  HUACHUCA:  THE  FUTURE  IS 
BRIGHT 


LEGISLATION  COMMITS  NATION  TO 
RESTORE  AND  PRESERVE  WATER 
RESOURCES 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
members  of  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence Committee  who  labored  long,  hard, 
and  successfully  to  produce  a  monumen- 
tal piece  of  legislation  that  commits  this 
Nation  to  the  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  water  resources  paid  tribute 
to  the  man  who  chaired  that  conference 
and  contributed  immeasurably  to  its 
success — the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Jonbs 
of  Alabama. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
another  much-deserved  tribute  paid  to 
Bob  Jones  by  a  member  of  the  Fourth 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   AHIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
get  to  the  end  of  this  session,  I  wanted 
to  clear  up  what  I  think  is  a  major  mis- 
tmderstanding  concerning  the  relocation 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School  to 
Port  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

I  do  not  believe  that  certain  allegations 
regarding  this  move  can  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts. 

For  example,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
available  water  in  Port  Huachuca  is 
forcing  or  will  force  a  curtailment  of 
intelligence  activities  there. 

If  there  is  one  best  authority  on  water 
avaUabUlty  there,  it  is  the  Arizona  Water 
Commission.  On  August  31,  1972,  the 
commission  asserted: 

The  argument  that  the  Intelligence  School 
should  not  be  moved  to  Port  Huachuca  be- 
cause of  water  supply  limitations  Is  without 
foundation.  There  Is  no  rational  basis  for 
concluding  that  available  water  suppUes  can- 
not support  many  times  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  Port  and  the  arbitrary  celling 
that  someone  seeks  to  enforce. 

The  alleged  lack  of  water  must  come 
as  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  too,  to  Ten- 
neco.  Inc.,  the  Nation's  16th  largest  cor- 
poration in  total  assets.  After  2  years  of 
detailed  study  of  all  aspects.  Tenneco 
has  just  launched  its  Pueblo  del  Sol  de- 
velopment on  6,000  acres  immediately 
adjacent  to  Port  Huachuca.  When  com- 
plete, Tenneco  will  have  invested  at  least 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

aw    TKNNBSSKB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVB8 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  en- 
closing a  statement  by  Mr.  Tom  Ray  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Mr.  Ray's  pointed  statement 
makes  clear  some  of  the  problems  small 
businessmen  are  encountering  as  a  result 
of  the  1970  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  Mr.  Ray's  insight  into  this 
subject  is  most  astute  and  worthy  of 
consideration  by  each  member  of  the 

House.  „ 

9tati31D»t  or  Tom  R*t 

The  Pederatlon  represents  the  small  enter- 
prises of  this  Nation,  with  two-thirds  of  our 
318.000  members  employing  fewer  than  nine 
workers,  and  60  percent  of  them  having  groaa 
aimuBi  receipts  of  under  $200,000.  Because  ot 
the  deep  concern  these  small  firms  have 
shown  In  their  vote  on  our  Mandate  baUot, 
and  in  the  high  volume  of  mall  they  have 
sent  in  to  us,  we  are  particularly  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today  on  the  Wllllams-Stelger  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (08HA) . 

May  I  begin.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  emphasltlng 
that  the  Independent  business  community  is 
greatly  concerned  about  industrial  safety. 
Prankly,  a  safe  working  place  is  desirable  to 
the  small  businessman  from  an  economic  as 
well  as  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
Despite  this  attitude,  however,  the  WU- 
llams-Stelger  Act  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  have  be- 
come the  most  controversial  issues  to  hit  the 
business  community  In  reoent  years. 

A  poll  by  Mandate  ballot  Indicates  that  79 
percent  of  NPIB  members  favor  H.R.  12068. 
a  blU  that  would  reduce  the  ooverage  of 
OSHA  to  manufacturing  businesses  having 
more  than  25  employees.  Thus,  the  Pedera- 
tlon supported  the  recently-passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Labor-HEW  ^proprlaUon  to 
temporarily  exempt  smaU  businesses  from 
inspection  by  OSHA.  Although  small  busi- 
nesses do  not  seek  to  shun  their  responsl- 
bUltles  to  provide  a  safe  working  environ- 
ment, such  action  was  necessary  to  provide 
reUef  from  the  whims  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

THK   OCCUPATIONAI.   SATBTT    AND   HKALTH 

ADKINISnUTION 

The  prevailing  bitterness  in  the  bxialnees 
community  stems,  more  than  any  other  fac- 
tor from  this  agencv.  OSHA  even  threatens 
to  undermine  the  faith  In  the  American  sys- 
tem of  the  small  buslneasmen,  the  very  back- 
bone of  that  system.  "Gestapo"  is  a  word 
being  used  constantly,  and  our  members  are 
asking,   "Is  this  still  America?" 
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Publication  of  the  rule* 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration's primary  failure  has  been  In 
communication.  The  moat  elementary  06HA 
publication  available  la  "A  Handy  Reference 
Oulde  to  the  WlUlams-Stelger  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. "  This  booklet 
outlines  the  Act  In  the  moet  general  terms. 
Of  the  thousands  of  standards  which  the  em- 
ployer must  meet,  the  "Qulde"  Usts  two. 

Slightly  more  helpful  Is  "Recordkeeping 
Requirements  under  the  Wllllams-Stelger  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970." 
Moet  of  the  text  Is  taken  from  the  "Handy 
Reference  Oulde."  but  the  forms  required  are 
Included  and  explained.  Again,  however, 
nothing  tells  a  manager  speciflcally  how  to 
make  his  shop  safe. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  "Compliance  Oper- 
ations Manual."  In  fairness,  the  "Manual" 
was  orlgUially  published  as  an  Internal  organ 
for  use  by  the  Inspectors,  not  as  an  aid  to  the 
public.  Unlike  the  other  publications.  It  Is 
not  provided  free,  when  available,  by  OSHA, 
but  It  does  provide  the  moet  substantive  in- 
formation available  on  procedural  matters. 

The  final  Information  source  available  is  at 
the  oppK>slte  extreme  from  vagueness  and  ut- 
ter simplicity,  being  Instead  mlcroecoplcally 
detailed  and  excruciatingly  technical.  It  is 
the  Federal  Register,  beginning  with  Vol.  36, 
No.  105.  Part  n  The  reliance  of  OSHA  on  the 
Federal  Register  as  the  only  means  of  dis- 
seminating the  standards  Illustrates  its  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  realities  of  the  business 
world. 

Although  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter meets  the  legal  requirements  for  dissemi- 
nating a  law,  realistically  speaking  It  does  not 
Inform  the  public,  since  few  Independent 
businessmen  have  ever  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  Register.  While  the  Occupational 
Saifety  and  Health  Administration  Is  correct 
technically.  It  is  not  really  helping  the 
workers  of  America  by  hiding  the  rvilea  in  a 
book  that  employers  never  read. 

Sendtog  a  copy  of  the  Register  to  every 
small  businessman  in  the  country  would  not 
remedy  the  situation,  either.  The  original 
regulation  consisted  of  348  pages  of  fine 
print,  charts,  emd  technical  diagrams.  The 
Federal  Register  recently  published  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  regulation.  Title  29  of  the 
United  States  Code,  complete  with  amend- 
ments and  applicable  documents.  The  ma- 
terial is  in  three  volumes  totaling  over  900 
pages.  The  language  is  difficult  reading  for 
anyone  but  a  lawyer  or  an  engineer.  This  Is 
no  major  problem  for  the  largest  firms,  of 
course,  but  the  firms  this  Federation  repre- 
sents frequently  have  a  staff  of  one  book- 
keeper. If  they  have  a  staff  at  all. 

One  barrier  to  understanding  is  the  format 
of  the  regulations.  For  example,  the  most 
common  type  of  query  received  by  the  NTTB 
Is,  "What  are  the  requirements  for  a  re- 
taller?"  or  "a  small  manufacturer?"  or  other 
Industrial  classification.  But  no  breakdown 
of  the  regulations  by  industries  exists. 

Format  Is  not  the  only  problem.  Standards 
were  adopted  wholesale,  with  little  apparent 
thought  as  to  need,  applicability  or  practi- 
cality. Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Guenther, 
for  example,  has  tentatively  admitted  that 
portions  of  section  1910.106  do  not  apply  to 
occupational  safety  and  health  at  all.  (See 
Appendix  B,  letter  of  May  12.  1971.  from 
Secretary  Guenther  to  the  National  Oil  Job- 
bers Council.)  Most  Members  of  Congress 
must  by  now  be  familiar  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  falliire  to  distinguish  between 
light  and  heavy  construction.  And  of  course, 
Mr.  Guenther  has  now  admitted  that  the 
notorious  subsection  entitled  Toilet  Facilities 
had  "little  direct  relationship  to  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health." 

A  more  dUtresslng  siibaectlon  Is  1910.36. 
"Portable  Wood  Ladders."  This  is  obviously 
an  extremely  important  regulation,  pertain- 
ing to  a  very  common,  and  potentially  very 
dangerous.  Implement.  But  for  a  small  busi- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nwMman.  the  requirement  might  as  wdl  be 
In  Latin.  (Indeed,  there  Is  some  Latin 
terminology  In  this  subsection.)  Table  D-fi 
lists  the  56  types  of  wood  permissible  for  the 
construction  of  ladders,  and  classifies  them 
according  to  the  streu  to  which  they  may 
be  subjected.  A  formula  la  provided  for  de- 
termining stress,  as  follows: 

S  =  3LDtP  +  W/16)/aB  (D«  -  <1»)  = 
16LD(a6  +  W/16)/B  (D»-0.87) 

Perhaps  Oeneral  Motors  can  buy  its  Ud- 
ders based  on  such  decision  parameters.  The 
comer  grocery  store  cannot. 

OSHA's  Inscrutable  rules  are  creating  a 
new  industry  In  America.  "OSHA  can  make 
your  head  hurt,"  begins  an  advertisement  by 
an  Insurance  company.  The  ad  goes  on  to 
explain  how  the  company  will  aid  a  business 
in  the  "formidable,  even  frightening  task" 
of  "coping"  with  the  Wllllams-Stelger  Act. 

Keeping  up  with  the  voluminous  changes 
in  the  standards  Is  such  a  challenge,  even 
for  large  businesses,  that  there  are  now  at 
least  three  regular  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
Act.  Along  with  the  Initial  six  months  sub- 
scription (which  costs  $84),  "Frontiers  In 
OSHA,"  one  of  the  periodicals,  includes  an 
Index  of  the  regulations  and  a  list  of  most 
common  violations  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  (See  Appendix  C)  This  mformatlon  is, 
of  course,  known  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,   but   is   not   made   readUy  available. 

OSHA's  attempts  In  providing  helpful, 
meaningful  guidsmce  on  safety  and  health 
are  moet  disappointing.  Mr.  Ouenther  Indi- 
cated In  testimony  before  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  that  he  expects  trade 
associations  to  take  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
tracting appropriate  rules  and  providing 
them  to  their  members. 

We  do  not  believe  that  "passing  the  buck" 
In  this  manner  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  OSHA.  Although  various  trade  associa- 
tions have  made  excellent  efforts  in  this 
area,  this  Is  not  a  Job  for  them.  We  under- 
stand that  the  D^artment  of  Labor  has 
hired  a  staff  of  highly  competent,  profes- 
sional and  experienced  safety  and  health  au- 
thorities. These  people  are  the  experts,  if 
they  cannot  write  a  book  that  can  be  read 
and  used  by  the  layman,  who  can?  We  do 
not  suggest  a  "Dick  and  Jane"  primer  for 
every  SIC  classification,  but  there  ts  room 
for  a  great  deal  of  simplification. 

An  additional  aspect  of  Mr.  Ouenther's 
reliance  on  private  organizations  Is  his  Im- 
plicit assumption  that  aU  of  the  five  million 
firms  under  bis  Jurisdiction  are  members  of 
a  trade  association.  We  believe  that  many  of 
them,  primarily  the  smallest  businesses,  are 
not  so  affiliated,  and  that  they  should  be  able 
to  receive  meaningful  advice  from  their  gov- 
eniment  in  dealtag  with  the  high-priority 
problem  of  safety  and  health.  This  illustrates 
OSHA's  orientation  toward  middle-  and 
large-size  firms.  Ignoring  the  realities  of  the 
small  firm. 

Personal  contact 

The  inadequacy  of  OSHA  publications  Is 
paralleled  by  the  unsatisfactory  program  of 
"training  seminars."  While  none  of  the 
NFIB's  Washmgton  staff  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  one  of  these  meetings,  we 
gather  that,  as  In  the  "Handy  Reference 
Qulde."  the  Information  Is  general  in  nature. 
In  addition  to  being  of  little  help,  however, 
the  presentation  of  the  seminars  can  actually 
create  a  backlash  and  may  be  responsible  for 
some  of  the  bitterness  surrounding  OSHA. 

Mr.  Lee  Scott,  of  Carol  Lee  Products,  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  for  example,  gives  his  impres- 
sion of  a  compliance  officer  at  an  OSHA 
"seminar"  as  follows:  "His  arrogant,  bellig- 
erent attitude  made  me  wonder  tf  it  is  the 
government's  intent  to  intimidate  all  busi- 
ness into  total  submission  to  the  government. 
Some  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  one's 
attitude  toward  the  Inspector  tend  to  verify 
his  feeling,  because  he  Indicated  If  one  wasnt 
nice   to   the   Inspector,   the   fines   could   be 
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higher.  Also,  his  Implication  that,  like  a  mule 
that  had  to  be  hit  In  the  head  with  a  3x4 
to  get  his  attention,  he  was  going  to  nt 
ours."  Mr.  Scott  added  that  when  he  left  the 
meeting  he  looked  up  at  the  building  to  §•« 
If  the  American  Flag  was  still  flying. 

We  believe  that  this  outlook  Is  not  an  offl- 
clal  one.  The  staff  people  in  WashlngtoQ 
want  to  be  fair  to  everyone  Involved,  reflect- 
ing Secretary  Ouenther's  attitude  In  his  in- 
terview in  Dunn's  Review,  of  February,  1973. 

Unfortunately,  Washington  seems  unable 
to  create  this  same  attitude  among  all  of 
the  field  personnel.  An  appeal  procedure 
exists,  for  example,  but  many  of  the  letters 
we  receive  complain  that  the  appeal  pro- 
cedure as  "explained"  by  compliance  officers 
Is  too  complicated  to  undertake. 

It  Is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  at 
present  the  extent  of  this  abrasive,  docnl- 
neerlng,  brow-beating  attitude.  It  could  be  a 
few  ln^>ectors  (and  we  do  get  some  com- 
ments on  courteotis  Inspectors ) ,  or  a  ma- 
jority. But  a  problem  exists,  and  there  la 
more  here  than  "rumor." 

THX    Wn.I.IAMB-BTEICPl    ACT 

Even  if  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  were  to  adopt  a  rea- 
sonable, responsible  attitude,  however,  there 
would  still  be  problems  remaining  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  Act  itself.  The  weakness 
of  the  Willlams-Steiger  Act  is  that,  in  some 
re!q>ects,  it  is  punitive  rather  than  correc- 
tive. 

On-site  counseling 

Specifically,  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  an  employer  cannot  ask  OSHA  for  a  "dry 
run"  inspection  or  some  other  form  of  on- 
site  counseling  without  the  threat  of  fines. 
Again,  this  is  p>artlcularly  significant  for 
small  businessmen  who  do  not  have  a  "safety 
director"  on  their  staffs.  OSHA  could  pro- 
vide the  technical  knowledge  needed  for 
compliance.  By  giving  the  compliance  officer 
the  opportiinlty  to  enter  the  business  as  ad- 
visor rather  than  as  enforcer,  this  would  also 
help  establish  the  rapport  between  business 
and  government  that  has  been  absent  from 
this  program. 

A  related  problem  is  explamed  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  B.  Shartzer,  President,  Kenley  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  of  JanesvUle,  Wisconsin.  A  num- 
ber of  his  customers  have  begun  including 
a  clause  In  their  purchase  orders  requiring 
that  equipment  purchased  be  warranted  as 
complying  with  OSHA.  Mr.  Shartzer's  com- 
pany, with  annual  sales  of  about  9100,000, 
did  not  really  know  if  their  products  met 
the  standards.  Guidance  was  therefore  re- 
quested from  OSHA. 

As  the  Department  of  Labor  understands 
the  law,  however,  the  design  of  a  product 
cannot  be  checked  for  safety  before  it  is  sold. 

Why.  we  ask.  are  government  experts  pro- 
hibited from  ruling  on  the  safety  of  equip- 
ment before  it  is  In  use  and  possibly  endan- 
ger mg  workers? 

Penalties 

Penalties  are  another  area  of  the  law  where 
change  is  needed.  While  a  fine  may  be  a 
valid  tool  in  enforcement,  we  feel  it  should 
be  used  only  against  those  who  wlllfxilly 
evade  or  refuse  to  obey  the  law.  In  many 
cases  a  businessman  honestly  does  not  know 
a  hazard  exists,  and  will  move  to  correct  It 
when  it  is  pointed  out.  Like  the  consumer 
who  purchased  an  unsafe  model  of  automo- 
bile, he  often  simply  assumes  that  equip- 
ment purchased  from  a  large,  reputable  man- 
ufactxirer  is  safe.  For  example,  how  can  the 
owner  of  a  small  paint  and  body  shop  know 
that  a  given  paint  mask  really  protects  his 
workers'  respiratory  systems?  In  these  ctr- 
cumstanoes.  why  should  an  employer  be  fined 
If  he  corrects  his  violation  within  the  abate- 
ment period?  As  we  understand  Section  9 
of  the  Act,  he  could  even  be  fined  for  viola- 
tions corrected  within  six  months  before  the 
inspection. 

In  1971,  14.452  firms,  or  less  than  one- 
third  of  one  percent  of  those  covered,  were 
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......rtMl  bv  OSHA.  For  the  businessman  to 

^Sr^e  chance  In  a  hundred  of  being  In- 
ZL-ted  BO.OOO  firms  would  have  to  be  In- 
jected' in  a  given  yew,  assuming  the  sec- 
^of  the  economy  covered  does  not  increase 
to  Bi»  Given  theee  odds,  and  the  difficulty 
w  —ttmg  information  on  safety  and  health 
Nations,  and  the  severe  staff  limitations 
of  small  business,  the  Independent  business- 
man would  probably  choose  to  take  his 
chances,  U  hU  only  Incentive  to  act  were  a 
floe. 

CONCLUSION 

Port\mately,  most  Independent  business 
neoDle  earnestly  desire  a  safe  working  en- 
Vfrtmment.  It  is  to  thU  desire  that  our  na- 
tional safety  program  must  be  keyed.  Show 
the  Independent  what  must  be  done,  and  he 
will  do  it  voluntarily.  Save  the  punishment 
for  those  who  willfully  evade  their  respon- 

OSHA  Is  a  small  business  problem.  It  is  the 
independent  who  lacks  the  expertise  to  In- 
terpret the  complex  and  obsciire  rules;  who 
lacks  the  staff  to  apply  those  rules  to  his 
plant;  and  who  lacks  the  finances  to  make 
the  drastic  changes  In  capital  investment 
often  required  to  comply. 

It  is  these  limitations  that  have  caused 
Independents  to  write  their  Congressmen, 
and  that  have  brought  us  here  today  seek- 
tog  relief.  The  small  businessman  still  wants 
to  be  a  friend  to  safety,  but  he  needs  edu- 
cation and  assistance  from  the  government, 
not  mere  punishment.  The  Department  of 
Labor  must  be  reminded  that  OSHA  was 
mtended  as  a  safety  program,  not  a  fund- 
raUlng  project. 

If  this  Committee  will  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems we  have  discussed,  we  believe  It  will 
have  performed  a  signal  service  to  the  work- 
ers of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  In- 
dependent businesses  of  America. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Now,  more  than  ever,  our  Nation  must 
keep  In  mind  that  Its  strength  and  Its 
beauty  lie  in  the  diversity  of  Its  citizens. 
When  one,  such  as  Casmlr  Pulaski,  Joins 
the  attributes  of  his  ethnic  heritage  with 
the  ccHiceptB  of  independence,  freedom, 
and  liberty,  there  evolves  an  individual 
of  monumental  dignity  and  ultimate 
fortitude.  It  was  men  and  women  like 
these  that  built  America;  it  is  men  and 
women  who  accept  this  reality  tliat  will 
always  keep  America  strong. 


PULASKI  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OF    NXW    JEKSET 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  year,  I  am  again  pleased  to  join 
with  my  many  friends  of  Polish  descent 
who  honor  the  memory  of  0«i.  Casmir 
Pulaski.  In  an  era  of  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  ethnic  tradi- 
tions, Casmir  Pulaski  is  remembered  as  a 
forerunner  to  the  American  way  of 
bringing  about  meaningful  and  diverse 
chsuige  in  this  Nation.  He  typifies  the 
combination  of  an  intense  devotion  to 
an  ancestral  heritage  and  an  overpower- 
ing commitment  to  democratic  ideals 
which  are  the  feelings  which  propelled 
the  countless  immigrants  who  colonized 
our  shores  to  fight  for  their  dreams  of 
opportunity,  progress,  and  freedom  from 
oppression. 

As  we  all  recall,  Casmir  Pulaski  left  his 
homeland  to  fight  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  Nation.  He  voluntarily 
served  in  Washington's  army,  partici- 
pating with  distinction  in  the  Battle  of 
Brand3rwine  and  organizing  the  first  in- 
dependent corps  of  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry. His  constant  response  to  the 
needs  of  our  country  is  why  those  of  all 
descents  remember  October  11  with  a 
mixture  of  sadness  said  pride  at  the 
sacrifice  of  this  great  hero  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  BY  RE- 
CYCUNO  YOUR  PAPER  WASTE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
is  talking  about  improving  the  environ- 
ment today,  the  need  to  recycle  products 
and  preserve  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources. One  company  in  my  district  is 
doing  something  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bility. In  fact,  it  has  been  doing  so  for 
years. 

Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Alton,  ni.,  is  a  national  leader  in 
the  collection  and  use  of  wastepaper  and 
paperboard  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
perboard.  This  position  of  leadership  has 
been  reached  by  Alton  after  more  than 
50  years  of  experience  in  recycling  waste- 
paper. 

A  network  of  10  paper  reclamation 
plants  has  been  established  in  urban 
areas  in  the  Midwest  to  cc^ect  and 
process  wastepaper  and  paperboard  fibers 
which  can  be  reused  in  the  manufacture 
of  paperboard.  These  plants  are  located 
at  Springfield  and  Decatur,  HI. ;  St.  Louis, 
Springfield,  and  Maplewood,  Mo.;  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.;  Bowling  Green  and  Louisville. 
Ky.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

Last  year  Alton's  paper  reclamation 
plants  collected  and  processed  approxi- 
mately 400,000  tons  of  wastepaper  Most 
of  this  was  utilized  by  Alton's  four  paper- 
board  mills  In  the  manufacture  of  paper- 
board,  which  In  turn  was  converted  by 
over  30  of  its  converting  plants  Into 
shipping  containers,  folding  cartons  and 
tubes,  cores  and  cones. 

In  consonance  with  the  nationwide  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  volume  of  usable 
wsistepaper  going  into  the  solid  waste 
stream,  and  to  utilize  the  fibers  being 
wasted,  Alton  is  continuously  seeking  new 
processing  innovations  and  products  to 
be  made  from  recycled  paper.  One  new 
line  of  products  which  has  been  devel- 
oped is  furniture  components,  such  as 
chair  seats  and  backs,  bookcases,  tables, 
and  merchandising  displays. 

This  new  line  of  products  utilizing  re- 
cycled fibers  is  an  example  of  the  po- 
tential value  of  wastepaper  as  a  source 
of  material  for  new  products  which  here- 
tofore have  been  made  from  other  ma- 
terials. 

The  expanded  use  of  wastepaper  and 
paperboard.  however,  depends  upon  ade- 
quate sources  of  supply.  While  the  need 
for  these  fibers  continues  to  increase. 
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millions  of  tons  of  usable  wastepaper 
continue  to  enter  the  solid  waste  stirefon. 

Alton  Box  Board  has  Just  published  a 
brief  list  of  questions  and  answers  which 
outline  the  problem,  and  the  opportuni- 
ty, in  recycling  paper  products.  I  think 
that  many  will  benefit  from  reading  it 
and  ask  that  it  be  included  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

You  Ckif  Maks  Monxt  Bt  R«cTci.n»o  Yaum 
PAm  Wastx 

With  accelerating  business  conditions,  de- 
mands for  paper  packaging  are  increasing, 
particularly  in  corrugated  shipping  con- 
tainers. At  the  same  time,  our  Nation  faces 
an  ecological  challenge.  Experts  claim  we  all 
must  find  ways  to  recycle  fibre  to  conserve 
natural  resources  and  light  problems  of  soUd 
waste  dlspoeaL 

Used  corrugated  Is  In  short  supply  and  Is 
needed  by  paper  mills  to  produce  additional 
paperboard  which  will  make  new  corrugated 
shipping  containers.  Other  fibrous  materials 
like  old  newspapers,  tab  cards,  envelopes  and 
ledger  stocks  are  also  needed  by  paper  mills. 

Unfortunately,  at  a  time  when  used  papers 
of  many  kinds  are  needed,  some  manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers  and  retaUers  pay  trash  haul- 
ers to  dispose  of  this  valuable  commodity.  If 
you  are  now  paying  scavengers  or  commer- 
cial haulers  to  haul  away  trash  that  contains 
paper,  you  might  be  able  to  eliminate  part 
of  this  expense.  Furthernwwe.  If  properly 
segregated,  your  waste  corrugated  or  other 
paper  can  be  sold  to  Alton  Box  Board  Com- 
pany. 

Many  towns  and  cities  are  experiencing 
difficult  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal. 
With  sanitary  landfill  sites  becoming  In- 
creasingly scarce,  communities  continue  to 
fill  disposal  sites  with  many  forms  of  paper 
that  are  useful  to  paper  mills. 

According  to  government  statistics,  eoUd 
waste  collection  In  urban  areas  of  the  XTnlted 
States  has  grown  from  2.76  pounds  per  per- 
son In  1920  to  6  pounds  per  person  to  1970. 
This  rate  is  expected  to  increase  to  about  8 
pounds  per  person  daily  In  1980.  In  addition, 
virlth  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  cities,  the 
scarcity  of  sites  for  sanitary  landfill  U  com- 
pounded by  the  phase  out  of  incineration 
due  to  air  pollution  regulations.  These  all 
combine  to  multiply  the  scope  of  our  soUd 
waste  problems. 

Becoming  acutely  aware  of  the  problem, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  at  the 
direction  of  President  Nixon,  has  undertaken 
a  role  of  naUonal  leadership  to  encourage 
recycling.  It  is  hoped  that  recycling  will 
greatly  relieve  the  pressures  on  sanitary  land- 
flUs  slnoe  about  50%  of  urban  waste  consists 
of  paper  and  paper  products.  Paper  waste 
when  recycled  c<Mitributes  to  the  economy 
and  can  be  looked  on  as  a  resource  rather 
than  a  UablUty. 

If  up  to  half  urban  waste  could  be  re- 
cycled, great  progress  could  be  made  In  di- 
verting the  bulk  from  Incinerators  and  land- 
fills. In  order  to  use  post-consumer  waste  In 
its  recycled  paper  products  whenever  feasi- 
ble, many  common  use  paper  products  pur- 
chased for  Federal  Agencies  by  GSA  are  now 
require  to  contain  recycled  fibres.  Speci- 
fications for  percentages  of  recycled  fibres  In 
government  purchases  now  range  from  3  to 

100  percent. 

Everyone  can  participate  In  solving  this 
national  problem  of  waste  disposal  by  divert- 
ing waste  paper  of  all  kinds  to  companies 
like  Alton  Box  Bo€U^  Company  that  collects 
and  recycles  fibres  Into  new  products.  Fur- 
thermore, many  companies  are  now  specify- 
ing that  recycled  paperboard  be  used  In  new 
corrugated  shipping  containers  and  folding 
cartons.  You  should  establish  a  program  ot 
recycling  your  waste  paper  and  buying  re- 
cycled packaging  now.  The  foUowlng  ques- 
tions and  answers  may  be  helpful  to  you  to 
start  your  own  program  of  recycling: 
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Question:  Who  should  we  contact  to  dis- 
cus* a  program  of  r»cycllng  waste  papers? 

Answer:  You  will  flod  It  worthwhile  to 
contact  a  company  like  Alton  Box  Board 
Company  which  Is  a  single  outlet  for  papers 
of  all  types,  grades — mixed  or  unmixed.  Alton 
Box  Board  Company  Is  a  packer,  broker  and 
consumer  of  waste  paper.  We  will  work  out 
a  program  which  Is  satisfactory  to  you  by 
removing  your  paper  and  possibly  all  waste 
materials. 

Question :  What  kinds  of  papers  are  want- 
ed? 

Answer:  Many  grades  and  types  of  papers 
are  desirable  for  recycling. 

( 1 )  Old  corrugated — corrugated  containers 
free  of  wax  or  poly. 

(3)  Newspapers  —  sorted  newspapers,  un- 
used overrun  newspapers,  and  normal 
amount  of  rotogravure  of  colored  sections. 

(3)  Tab  cards — colored  and  manlla  tabu- 
lating cards  used  In  data  processing  ma- 
chines. 

(4)  Brown  kraft — consisting  of  brown 
kraft  paper,  kraft  bags  free  frtMn  objectlonal 
plastic  liners  or  coatings,  brown  kraft  paper- 
board,  and  similar  brown  papers. 

(8)  White  bleached — Including  clean. 
white  paperboard  food  containers,  white  en- 
velopes, white  ledger  sheets,  white  manifold 
forms,  continuous  forms  and  similar  office 
forma. 

(8)  Mixed  paper — consists  of  a  mixture  of 
various  grades  of  paper  not  limited  as  to 
type  packing  or  fibre  content. 

Question:  In  what  form  does  Alton  want 
paper? 

Answer:  Paper  Is  most  valuable  to  packers 
and  brokers  when  It  Is  clean  and  sorted. 
There  should  be  no  other  materials  mUced  In 
with  the  papers  such  as  metal,  wire,  plas- 
tic sheets,  rags,  or  other  refuse.  When  these 
materials  are  Included  with  the  paper,  they 
must  be  hand  sorted  and  removed  which  di- 
minishes Its  value. 

In  addition,  paper  should  be  sorted  by 
type.  All  corrugated  should  be  segregated.  All 
newspapers  should  be  separated.  Mixed  paper 
Is  acceptable  but  Its  value  Is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Therefore,  when  a  system  Is  set  up 
to  sort  and  keep  paper  clean.  It  will  become 
more  valuable  to  you. 

In  addition,  paper  Is  most  valuable  when 
It  Is  baled.  Paper  of  all  kinds  Is  normally 
shipped  to  the  paper  and  board  mill  In  one- 
thousand  pound  bales.  This  Is  economical  for 
best  freight  rates  and  handling  at  the  mill. 
Many  large  generators  of  waste  paper  pur- 
chase a  baler  or  bulk  compactor  for  easy 
handling  and  adding  greater  value  to  waste 
paper.  If  you  have  large  supplies  of  paper 
available  for  recycling.  It  might  be  to  your 
advantage  to  purchase  a  baler  or  compactor. 
Por  additional  Information  on  the  use  of  a 
baler,  or  compactor,  contact  your  Alton  Box 
Board  Company  representative.  He  can  offer 
helpful  suggestions. 

Question:  Does  Alton  pick  up  papers? 
Answer:  Alton  Box  Board  Company  picks 
up  papers  at  some  plants.  Some  pap>ers  are 
also  delivered  to  our  plants.  Trash  haulers, 
scavengers,  and  groups  like  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  schools  who  collect  newspapers,  deliver 
to  our  plants  regularly.  We  also  receive  ship- 
ments in  baled  form.  However,  we  are  versa- 
tile and  flexible.  We'll  assist  you  in  working 
out  problems  that  best  suit  your  situation 
about  delivery  and  pick  up  of  recycled  paper 
at  your  plant. 

Question :  How  much  can  I  save  by  offering 
paper  to  Alton? 

Answer :  This  can  only  be  determined  after 
Btudjrlng  your  waste  paper  volume.  The  value 
of  paper  to  you  depends  on  the  type  of  paper 
that  you  are  available.  It  depends  on 
whether  you  are  paying  a  trash  hauler  to  dis- 
pose of  the  paper  for  you.  It  also  depends  on 
the  volume  of  paper  that  you  have  available. 
The  best  method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusive 
answer  on  this  question  is  to  call  in  a  rep- 
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resentatlve  of  Alton  Box  Board  Company  to 
survey  your  situation. 

Question:  Since  waste  paper  U  valuable, 
will  Alton  pay  for  this  material? 

Answer:  Yes,  In  many  Instances  we  will 
pay  for  the  paper.  The  payment  for  paper 
depends  on  the  form  of  paper  and  the  type 
of  stock  you  have  available.  The  price  of 
waste  paper  varies  constantly.  This  Is  a  com- 
modity item  that  increases  and  decreases 
with  market  demands.  Other  factors  also 
determine  the  potential  price  which  we  would 
pay  for  the  paper.  These  Include  pickup  at 
your  plant  and  distance  from  our  plant.  Value 
to  us  depends  on  volume  and  whether  it  is 
clean,  sorted  and  baled.  It's  purely  a  matter 
of  simple  economics.  Again,  the  only  way  we 
could  answer  this  question  would  be  to  sur- 
vey your  situation  and  discuss  the  alterna- 
tives with  you. 

There  ia  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
almost  everyone  to  participate  In  National 
environmental  problems.  Therefore,  if  you 
should  want  to  dispose  of  your  waste  paper 
and  remove  it  from  the  solid  waste  system 
with  the  possibility  of  saving  some  costs 
which  you  may  now  be  incurring,  we  would 
highly  recommend  that  you  consider  a  pro- 
gram of  recycling  of  paper.  Alton  Box  Board 
Company  would  like  to  participate  with  you 
in  this  decision  which  could  be  highly  satis- 
factory to  you  and  oiu'  shared  National 
Interests. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF    INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricord  an  article  I  have  written 
which  has  been  published  in  the  October 
1972  issue  of  the  journal.  National  Busi- 
ness Woman. 

The  article,  "The  Outlook  for  Child 

Development  Legislation"  follows : 

Thx  Oxttlook  roR  Cnnj)  Dev«lopmxnt 

Legislation 

(By  John  Braokmas,  VS.  Hotise  of 

Representatives ) 

In  February,  1969,  President  Nixon  told 
Congress: 

"So  critical  is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  develop- 
ment during  the  first  five  years  of  life." 

In  December,  1971,  the  President  vetoed  a 
measure  passed  by  Congress — the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  BlU — aimed  at 
achieving  precisely  this  goal. 

Between  the  President's  eloquent  state- 
ment of  1969,  and  his  veto  message  of  1971, 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  a  Senate 
Subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Walter  P. 
Mondale  (D.-Mlnn.),  conducted  the  most  ex- 
tensive hearings  Congress  has  ever  held  on 
early  childhood  programs. 

On  June  20,  1972,  the  Senate  passed  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  vetoed  bill,  and  even  as 
I  write,  members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  continuing  the  bipartisan  effort  to 
write  legislation  to  provide  opportunities  for 
health,  nutrition,  education,  and  other  serv- 
ices for  pre-school  children,  not  only  from 
families  of  the  poor,  but  for  chUdren  of  all 
Income  groups. 

This  bipartisan  Initiative  on  the  part  of 
Congress  suddenly  received  significant  impe- 


tus from  the  two  major  political  parties 
when,  laat  sximmer,  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Conventions  included 
in  their  Platforms  specific  endorsements  at 
legislation  to  provide  America's  children,  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  exactly  the  kind  of  qvuUity 
services  authorized  both  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Bill  President 
Nixon  vetoed  and  the  bUls  passed  in  June 
by  the  Senate  and  later  considered  in  the 
House. 

I  recite  this  background  In  wder  to  make 
clear  that  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  on  record  in  support  of  legislation  that 
would  provide  "aU  American  children  an  op- 
poilrunlty  for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  yesirs  of  life." 
Indeed,  the  overwhelming  bipartisan  support 
which  such  programs  enjoy  Is  Indicated  by 
the  79-1  a  vote  by  which  the  Senate  passed 
the  modified  bill. 

THI    CaiBZS    IN    CRILO    CASS     (CAB) 

In  spite  of  the  endorsement  by  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders,  many  people 
sincerely  question  the  need  for  a  child  care 
measure.  Here,  however,  are  two  of  the  fun- 
damental reasons  that  explain  why  President 
Nixon,  Senator  McOovem,  both  party  plat- 
forms, and  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  Congress  have  called  for  such  a 
"national  commitment" — again  to  quote  the 
President's  words. 

First,  there  is  increasing  research  evidence 
of  the  significance  for  the  rest  of  human  life 
of  what  happens  In  the  earliest  years.  We  now 
know  that  these  years  are  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  child.  Oood  food 
and  health  care,  emotional  security,  and  a 
stimulating  environment  contribute  im- 
mensely to  the  growth  of  a  child's  intelli- 
gence and  ability. 

For  example,  Benjamin  Bloom,  a  distin- 
guished authority  on  young  chUdren,  has 
said  that: 

"In  terms  of  intelligence  measured  at  age 
17,  about  50%  of  development  takes  place 
between  conception  and  age  4." 

A  second  reason  for  the  rise  In  support  for 
such  a  measiire  is  that  there  are  today  some 
six  million  preschool  American  children,  be- 
low the  age  of  six,  whoee  mothers  work.  Yet 
day  care  services  are  available  to  less  than 
700,000  of  these  chUdren.  One  might  weU  ask 
who  is  taking  care  of  the  other  chUdren. 
Frequently  the  suiswer  is,  "No  one."  The 
Women's  Bureau  ofthe  Department  of  Labor 
has  identified  at  least  18,000  "latch-key" 
children — children  left  to  care  for  themselves 
while  their  parents  work. 

Working  mothers  discussing  day  care  serv- 
ices almost  always  mention  the  frustration 
involved  in  the  makeshift  and  temporary  ar- 
rangements they  can  obtain  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  need  for  quality,  dependable  serv- 
ices for  these  chUdren  is  self-evident  to 
women  who  work. 

Some  persons  contend  that  making  child 
care  services  available  will  encourage  mothers 
to  enter  the  job  market.  The  reality,  how- 
ever, is  not  that  mothers  might  go  to  work, 
but  that  milUons  of  mothers  with  pre-school 
ChUdren  are  already  working.  And  Depart- 
ment of  LalK>r  statistics  indicate  that  by 
1980,  whether  there  is  a  chUd  development 
program  or  not,  a  total  of  7.6  million  mothers 
wlU  be  working — a  43%  increase  over  the 
1970  total. 

COMPONENTS    OF    QtJALITT   CARE 

There  can  be,  of  coxirse,  reasonable  differ- 
ences about  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children.  But  there  is,  happUy,  remarkable 
consensus  on  the  components  of  quality  child 
care  programs. 

First,  the  care  should  be  comprehensive, 
that  is  to  say  not  merely  custodial,  and 
should  Include  educational,  nutritional,  med- 
ical, and  social  services. 

I  cite  but  one  example:  Dr.  Herbert  O- 
Birch  of  Yeshiva  University,  who  recently 
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^  .tiidies  of  malnutrlUon  around  the 

•^'•^^^^^^  th^the  earnest  months 

rlThiu  Se  ttWi  brain  achieves  70 
of  Ufe,  When  w  ,.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

CSf  thit  ^e  <Shcldekce  of  malnutrition 
^th  raoW  bi^  growth  results  in  deceased 
r^n^uTsnTln  altered  brain  compoelUon." 
*^T  to  this  wealthy  country  we  can 
.  ^Tthat  a  chUd's  intellectual  development 
^t^fmpalr^  because  hU  diet  Is  deficient. 
°°1JS,^  cbUd  care  programs  "l^ould  be  vol- 
JzZjkdeed  the  legislation  we  In  Congress 
S^vTlr!tt2n1xJressl?  declares  that  chUdren 
^Kaxtlclpa^  only  on  the  specific  request 

"'Stn'^de  agreement  as  weU  on  the 
„«ed  for  direct  Involvement  of  parents  In  the 
Siting  and  operation  of  the  programs- 
K^r^ment  al^refiected  m  the  legl^lat  on 
w^  Congress-for  parents  must  have  the 
SSrto  chS«e.  or  reject,  the  services  avaU- 
^  to  their  ChUdren.  And  if  parents  are  to 
^oose  these  services,  they  must  also  be  guar- 
^teed  the  opportunity  to  participate 
trough  membership  on  local  and  regional 
policy  councUs  in  decisions  on  the  content  of 

"^TMrd^thew  must  be  a  significant  role  for 
the  stt^te  and  local  agencies,  including 
kOiooU  and  churches,  which  have  traditlon- 
ftUy  participated  \n  the  education  and  de- 
velopment of  young  ChUdren. 

There  is  yet  another  component  which 
Democrats  and  Republicans  In  Congress  who 
support  chUd  development  legislation  feel 
If  important.  It  Is  that  chUd  care  programs 
be  open  to  chUdren  on  aU  socio-economic  lev- 
els. The  Coleman  Report  demonstrated  that 
poor  ChUdren  develop  much  more  rapidly, 
at  least  in  cognitive  terms,  when  they  par- 
ticipate in  programs  with  chUdren  of  mid- 
dle Uicome  backgrounds  than  when  segre- 
gated by  famUy  Income.  A  chUd  development 
measure  must  thvis  encourage  the  mixture  of 
chUdren  from  different  economic  groups. 

To  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  com- 
ponents of  quality  chUd  care,  I  think  most 
people  wUl  agree  that  the  overriding  con- 
sideration Is  that  chUd  care  programs  benefit 
the  chUd. 

One  would  assume  this  statement  to  be 
self-evident,  yet  Federal  chUd  day  care  pro- 
grams have  not  always  been  established 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  chUdren. 

For  example,  the  principal  motivation  for 
Head  Start  was  to  help  attack  poverty.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  virges  day  care  centers  in  his  wel- 
fare reform  proposal  not  so  much  for  the 
ChUdren 's  welfare  as  to  noake  it  easier  for 
women  to  work;  the  Lanham  Act  of  World 
War  n  had  a  simUar  goal,  to  increase  de- 
fense production  by  providing  day  care  cen- 
ters for  mothers  In  the  plants. 

But  the  most  compelling  reason  for  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  "healthful  and 
stimulating  development  during  the  first  five 
years  of  life,"  is  as  the  President  noted  in 
1969,  that  "the  matter  of  early  growth"  Is 
"critical  to  the  lives  of  chUdren. 

THX  NXXT  STKP 

So  Where  are  we  now  on  chUd  development 
legislation? 

As  I  write  in  mid-September,  the  outcome 
is  in  doubt.  Those  of  us  in  Congress,  both 
Democrats  and  RepubUcans,  who  initiated 
this  effort  are  still  hopeful  of  constructive 
action  on  a  bUl  that  can  win  broad  support 
on  Capitol  HUl  and  approval  by  the  White 
House. 

We  are.  to  reiterate,  particularly  encour- 
aged by  the  strong  endorsements  of  our  po- 
sition by  both  the  Democratic  and  RepubU- 
can  National  Conventions  this  year. 

The  Democratic  Platform,  noting  that, 
"ChUd  care  Is  a  supplement,  not  a  substitute 
for  the  family,"  calls  for: 

"The  Federal  government  to  fund  compre- 
hensive developmental  child  care  programt 
that  will  be  family  centered,  locally  oon- 
troUed,  and  universally  available." 
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In  Uke  fashion,  the  EepubUcan  PUtform 

"  .the  development  of  publicly  or  pri- 
vattiy  run.  voluntary,  comprehensive,  flttol- 
ity  day  care  services,  locally  controlled,  out 
Federally  assisted  ..." 

With  such  unequivocal  statements  of  sup- 
port from  both  major  parties,  it  now  seems 
Ukely  that  the  next  time  Congress  presents  a 
President— whether  President  Nixon  or  Presi- 
dent McOovem— a  chUd  care  measure,  be 
wlU  sign  it  into  law.  It  wlU  mean  a  better 
life  for  America's  chUdren,  and  a  better  life 
for  America's  famlllee. 
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ment,  public  safety,  job  development,  and 
capital  improvement  fxmds  which  Federal 
revenue  sharing  alone  carmot  provide. 

Thus,  the  action  of  Congress  today, 
assuming  the  concurrence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, will  provide  only  a  part  of  the 
solution.  The  remainder  is  up  to  the  cit- 
izens of  Dayton  when  they  go  to  the 
ballot  box  on  November  7  and,  hopefully, 
vote  to  approve  the  proposed  Increase 
in  the  city  income  tax. 


OSHA  AMENDMENT  VICTORY 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  THE  dTY 
OP  DAYTON 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FHdav.  October  13.  1972 

Mr  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  historic  shift  in  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  in  the  United 
States.  This  morning  the  Senate  re- 
peated yesterday's  House  action  by  ^- 
proving  the  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
conference  report.  This  measure,  if 
signed  by  the  President,  will  return  to 
State  and  local  governments  a  share  of 
revenues  collected  by  the  Federal  income 

tax. 

I,  of  course,  am  pleased  that  the  i?olit- 
Ical  subdivisions  within  my  congressional 
district  will  benefit  financially  from  this 
new  revenue  sharing  concept.  A  word  of 
caution  Is  in  order,  however.  This  pro- 
gram should  not  be  viewed  as  the  answer 
to  State  and  local  fiscal  problems.  Indeed, 
the  fund  allocation  formula  contained  in 
the  Federal  Assistence  Act  of  1972  makes 
this  clear.  Incorporated  in  this  bill  is  a 
bonus  provision  which  encourages  State 
and  local  Jurisdictions  to  raise  revenues 
to  meet  their  respective  needs. 

The  city  of  Dayton,  the  largest  mu- 
nicipality in  my  district,  is  undertaking, 
in  fact,  just  such  a  tax  effort.  During  the 
past  several  years  Dayton  officials  have 
been  confronted  with  a  dual  fiscal  prob- 
lem. Inflation,  with  the  attendant  rise  in 
salaries  and  pension  contributions,  has 
generated  a  substantial  increase  in  Day- 
ton's operating  budget.  Concurrently, 
the  city's  revenues  have  declined  due  to 
rising  imemployment.  As  a  result,  an 
austerity  program,  involving  significant 
cutbacks  in  community  services,  was  in- 
augurated. ^  ..    ^^ 

The  Federal  grants  authorized  by  the 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  will  help 
restore  some  of  the  facie  cuts  However, 
these  funds  will  not  be  sufficient  to  re- 
turn to  Dayton  citizens  the  quality  level 
of  services  which  they  enjoyed  a  few 
years  ago.  Police  and  fire  protections  still 
wiU  be  Inadequate.  Nor  will  the  Federal 
revenue  sharing  program  provide  the 
moneys  necessary  for  needed  capital  im- 
provement and  job  development  efforts. 
The  Dayton  City  Commission,  fully 
cognizant  of  this  fact,  has  placed  on  the 
November  7  ballot  a  proposed  one- 
half  percent  Increase  in  the  municipal 
income  tax.  Approval  of  this  Issue  will 
give  to  Dayton  residents,  and  those  who 
use  the  city's  facilities,  the  law  enforce- 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  TT.i.rwnifi 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKB 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  mil- 
lion small  businessmen  will  be  protected 
from  Government  harassment  by  OSHA 
as  a  result  of  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  in  adopting  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  HEW-Labor  Ap- 
propriations bllL 

As  the  author  of  the  original  OSHA 
amendment.  I  feel  the  final  congression- 
al action  is  a  singular  victory  for  small 
businessmen  everywhere.  Although  fi- 
nally altered  the  OSHA  amendment 
stood  the  Labor  Department  on  its  ears 
and  forced  it  to  listen  to  the  pleas  of 
small  businessmen  for  reasonable  and 
fair  regulations. 

The  conference  report  on  the  HEW- 
Labor  Appropriations  bill  contains  my 
modified  amendment  to  exempt  certain 
smsJl  businesses  from  enforcement  of 
the  onerous  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1972.  Although  the  number  of 
employees  in  a  firm  qualifying  for  the 
exemption  was  dropped  by  the  Senate 
from  15  to  3  or  fewer,  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  Ls  being  felt  on  a  far  wider 

bsisis. 

First,  about  4  million  small  business- 
men will  dlrecUy  oeneflt  from  the  amend- 
ment. These  are  employers  with  three  or 
fewer  employees  who  would  otherwise  be 
confronted  with  a  mountain  of  disorga- 
nized, confounding,  and  unreasonable 
Government  regulations.  Under  the  terms 
of  my  amendment,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  until  July  of  1973  to  simplify 
the  OSHA  requirements  and  make  them 
more  reasonable  for  these  4  million  smaU 
businessmen. 

Second,  the  threat  that  Congress  might 
pass  an  even  broader  exemption  has 
stimulated  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
comb  out  many  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able regulations  in  recent  weeks.  No 
longer  does  OSHA  try  to  prescr.be  the 
type  of  toilet  seats  for  employees'  rest- 
rooms.  Originally,  toilet  seats  with  a 
split  in  front  were  prohibited.  Protests 
from  small  businessmen,  and  the  threat 
of  congressional  intervention,  forced  re- 
vision of  this  regulation.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  moved  swlfUy 
to  simplify  recordkeeping  and  modify 
other  nuisance  regulations. 

Third,  passage  of  the  OSHA  amend- 
ment has  assured  the  success  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  onsite  consultation 
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for  small  businessmen  with  OSHA  In- 
spectors, without  threatening  liability  for 
violations  found.  One  of  the  great  com- 
plaints of  small  businessmen  has  been 
that  they  have  no  way  to  determine 
whether  they  are  In  compliance  with 
OSHA  regulations  or  what  they  need  to 
do  to  come  up  to  standards.  Legislation 
to  correct  this  Inequity,  largely  prompt- 
ed by  adoption  of  the  OSHA  amendment 
is  now  assured  of  passage. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  planning  to  send  the  following  "end 
of  Congress"  report  to  my  constituents 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District.  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  In  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  for  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Thb  Wat  I  Sxi  It — A  Vixw  or  thk 
939  Coiramxss 

(By  Congreaaman  Dan  RosTXWKowaxi) 

Dtar  P'rimtd  and  Nxighbor;  The  cIom  of 
the  92d  Congress  will  mark  the  14th  year 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  representing 
you  In  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  fourteen  years  have  been 
very  exciting  ones  for  me.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  our  country  in  "both 
the  best  of  times  and  the  worst  of  times." 
?or  In  these  years  we  have  evolved  Into  a 
paradoxical  society  that  has  been  able  to 
have  its  citizens  walk  safely  on  the  moon, 
but  unable  to  have  them  walk  safely  on  their 
own  streets. 

I  do  believe  though  that  the  Congress  has 
naade  significant  progress  In  many  areas  over 
the  last  two  years.  Revenue  Sharing,  effec- 
tive water  pollution  legislation,  expansion  of 
many  educational  programs  and  the  eighteen 
year  old  vote  are  Just  some  of  the  areas  on 
which  this  Congress  has  left  Its  mark.  How- 
ever, there  Is  much  work  left  to  be  done  In 
the  areas  of  crime  control,  welfare  reform 
and  the  continuing  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  next  few  pages,  I  shall  try  to  outline 
some  of  the  significant  highlights  of  my  last 
two  years  In  Congress. 

MtrSrUM     HXAKINGS     HXLO     IN     CHICAGO 

On  September  23,  1973,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  to  Chicago  members  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
They  had  come  to  our  city  to  hold  hearings 
at  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  on 
a  bill  that  I  authored,  the  Museum  Services 
Act.  It  was  especially  fitting  that  these  early 
hearings  were  held  at  the  Field  Museum,  for 
It  was  the  partlcvilar  needs  of  this  museum 
which  first  prompted  me  to  draft  this  legis- 
lation. 

Although  my  museum  bill  did  not  come 
to  a  vote  In  the  92nd  Congress,  the  Interest 
that  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
displayed  In  holding  these  hearings  In  Chi- 
cago, leads  me  to  believe  that  this  measure 
will  be  one  of  the  first  Items  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  93rd  Congress. 

rKDX&AL    INCOUK    TAX     1959-1073 

The  ever-Increasing  bvuxlen  of  taxes,  both 
federal  and  local  Is  a  fact  which  troubles  all 
Americans,  especially  In  this  time  of  con- 
tinuing inflation.  But  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Congress  has  enacted  several 
major  proposals  designed  to  lower  the  federal 
tax  burden  on  our  Individual  citizens.  The 
illustration  In  the  accompanying  box  shows 
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the  effect  of  those  federal  tax  reductions  on 
the  average   American  family. 

Unfortunately,  each  of  these  laws  resulted 
In  only  Initial  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  These 
reductions  were  quiclLly  forgotten  as  the  con- 
sumer faced  skyrocketing  state  and  local 
taxes  together  with  ever -Increasing  prices. 
Our  efforts  to  combat  these  high  local  taxes, 
the  ones  on  property  In  particxilar,  have  re- 
sulted la  the  enactment  of  the  "revenue 
sharing"  bill  of  1972,  which  ia  presently 
awaiting  the  President's  slgnatxire. 

rXOKXAI,  INCOICB  TAX  KKCUCTIONS 
I  1989-1972 

In  1959,  John  Martin  and  his  wife  had  a 
total  income  of  98,000.  Because  they  had  two 
children  and  computed  their  Income  tax  by 
the  standard  deduction  method,  they  paid 
$976  in  federal  Income  tax  that  year.  During 
that  year,  they  also  paid  federal  excise  tax 
on  admissions  to  movie  theaters,  baaeball 
games  and  other  entertainment  activities. 

It  Is  now  1973.  If  the  Martin  family's  In- 
come had  remained  the  same,  (8,000,  they 
would  now  only  be  paying  a  federal  Income 
tax  of  $669 — a  reduction  of  41%  over  1959. 
Also,  they  no  longer  have  to  pay  federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  most  Items,  such  as  the  ones  they 
paid  in  196S. 

Today,  the  Martins'  two  teenage  youngsters 
help  the  family  and  save  for  college  by  work- 
ing after  high  school.  Each  child  can  earn  up 
to  $2,050  free  frotn  federal  Income  tax.  A 
young  i>erson  working  In  1969  would  have 
had  to  pay  Income  tax  on  all  his  earnings 
over  $675.  If  each  of  the  youngsters  earns 
the  maximum  tax-free  amount,  the  Martin 
family  will  receive  an  additional  $4,100  with- 
out additional  federsU  tax.  For  the  family, 
this  represents  $2,760  more  tax-free  dollars 
than  was  possible  In  1969. 

These  statistics  represent  an  average  tax- 
payw.  I.e.,  a  man  with  an  $8,000  Income,  a 
wife  and  two  children,  assuming  he  computes 
his  Income  tax  by  using  the  standard  deduc- 
tion method. 

Federal  tax  liabUity 

1959-63    $976 

1964 _  840 

1965-1967    - 772 

1968  (Includes  tax  surcharge  of  7.5%).  830 

1969  (Includes  tax  surcharge  of  10%).  849 

1970  (Includes  tax  surcharge  of  2.6%).  773 

1971    669 

1973   669 

KXVXNUX  SHARXNG  CLOSX  TO  KXAUTT 

The  financial  soundness  of  our  state  and 
local  governments  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  federal  system.  But  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  these  local  govern- 
mental units  that  have  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  our  more  difficult  domestic  prob- 
lems. Our  local  communities  have  had  to 
pay  the  higher  costs  of  education,  police 
and  fire  protection,  and  sewage  treatment. 
Unfortunately,  in  order  to  pay  for  these 
additional  services  the  only  recourse  open 
to  many  of  these  governments  has  been  to 
increase  local  property  taxes. 

The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  original 
sponsors,  was  the  result  of  much  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. The  final  version  of  this  legislation  re- 
cently was  reported  out  of  a  Conference  Com- 
mittee between  the  House  smd  Senate  and 
now  must  only  go  to  the  President  for  his 
slgnatTire.  Under  this  bUl,  Chicago  will  now 
receive  $68,477,000  during  the  first  year  and 
slightly  more  for  the  remaining  four  years  of 
the  program.  This  money  can  be  used  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  public  safety,  environmental 
protection,  health,  recreation,  and  social 
services.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  funds 
will  help  prevent  further  Increases  In  Chi- 
cago's already  inflated  property  taxes. 

TBI    920    CONCUSS   AND   XDTTCATION 

Education  la  truly  the  cornerstone  of  our 
future.   However,   due   to   rising   costs   and 
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lagging  revenues,  school  systems  have  had 
to  cut-back  on  their  commitment  to  provide 
quality  educational  for  all.  The  problem 
Is  not  an  Isolated  one.  Recently,  in  our  na- 
tion's capital,  teachers  went  on  strike  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  cost  of  living  increases 
While  In  Chicago,  early  closing  of  otir  schools 
is  forecast  as  a  result  of  an  acute  shortage 
of  ftmds. 

Congressional  efforts  to  fill  the  void  In 
this  area  have  been  stymied  by  Presidential 
veto.  The  administration  is  of  the  opinion 
that  too  much  of  the  budget  is  being  spent 
on  education  and  related  services.  In  light 
of  the  growing  financial  crisis  in  America's 
urban  areas,  I  think  that  this  Is  one  ares 
that  cannot  be  slighted  when  determining 
federal  priorities. 

Although  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  educa- 
tional burden  from  hard-pressed  local  gov- 
ernments have  met  with  strong  opposition, 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  making  great 
strides  on  my  legislation  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  tuition  paid  to  non-public  ele- 
mentary  and  secondary  schools. 

RXCUCATIOIT     aWAKO     EXCXIVXD 

For  some  time  now,  it  has  been  my  opinion 
that  otir  national  park  and  recreation  phil- 
osophy has  not  been  properly  geared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  nation's  urban  population. 
In  both  1971  and  1973,  I  led  the  fight  in  the 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives  in  the  successful 
efforts  to  obtain  additional  funds  for  both 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  Rec- 
reation Support  Programs.  I  am  happy  to  lay 
that  these  extra  funds  have  enabled  thou- 
sands more  of  Chicago's  chUdren  to  have 
a  more  productive  recreational  experience. 

On  October  6.  It  was  my  honor  to  receive 
the  1973  National  Recreation  and  Park  Asso- 
ciation's Congressional  Award.  The  award 
which  cited  my  "many  years  of  significant 
support  for  improving  park  and  recreatlcm 
services  nationwide",  was  presented  to  me  at 
the  Association's  annual  convention. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  sessions  In  Con- 
gress have  grown  progressively  longer.  As  s 
result,  the  time  that  I  am  able  to  spend  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  is  confined  to 
weekends  and  the  occasional  recesses  that 
Congress  takes. 

I  use  these  opportiinltles  to  meet  with  u 
many  of  my  constituents  as  I  am  able.  Al- 
though these  meetings  are  usually  highly  In- 
formative for  me,  there  Is  never  enough  time 
to  accomplish  everything  desired.  So,  I  would 
like  to  again  take  this  time  to  invite  you  to 
write  me  In  Waishington  or  stop  by  my  Chi- 
cago office  if  you  have  a  problem  with  which 
I  may  be  of  assistance. 


GOVERNMENT  IS  AWASH  IN 
RED  INK 


October  U,  1972 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIA^ES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
junction with  my  earlier  remarks  on 
revenue  sharing,  I  wanted  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  October  10,  1972,  Co- 
lumbus Ledger: 

OovzaNMXNT  Is  Awash  in  Red  Ikk 

The  irony  of  it  all. 

Sharing  of  federal  tax  revenue  with  state 
and  local  government  Is  an  idea  that  has 
been  kicking  around  for  a  doeen  years  and  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  reality.  A 
House-Senate  conference  committee  recent- 
ly reached  agreement  on  revenue-sharing  leg- 
islation, and  approval  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress Is  virtually  certain. 


The  irony  of  It  aU,  however.  U  that  the 
federal  government  has  a  greater  n^  •■^ 
tSs  thnVfor  additional  funds  than  do  the 
■utes  and  localities.  „    ^  ,        *      «,. 

Tndresen  and  Co..  a  New  York  investment 
houie.  calculates  that  the  fiscal  1978  fedar^ 

S  hand,  the  firm  says,  sUte  and  local 
governments  wUl  record  in  the  »«g»8»t*.  » 
^7  billion  budget  surplus  in  calendar  1872  and 
S4  billion  In  1973.  ^   , 

The  primary  reason  why  state  and  local 
Bovemments  are  In  such  good  shape,  on  the 
whole  18  that  they  ahready  receive  a  large 
amount  of  federal  aid— and  revenue  sharing 
wlU  sweU  the  total.  SUte  and  local  receipts 
from  taxes  and  other  sources  have  mountwl 
steeply  over  the  past  decade,  but  federal 
arants-ln-ald  have  more  than  kept  pace.  Be- 
tween 1963  and  1973,  these  grants  grew  from 
$8  bUllon  to  $41  billion. 

Modern  interest  in  revenue  sharing  dates 
from  a  June  6,  1960,  speech  by  economist 
Walter  W.  HeUer.  He  argued  that  an  agreed 
share  of  federal  Income-tax  receipts  should 
be  diverted  to  the  states,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, to  ward  off  recurrent  federal  budget 
surpluses.  Using  surplus  revenue  solely  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt,  he  contended,  would 
produce  "fiscal  drag,"  or  economic  stagnation. 

So  now  the  federal  government  Is  pre- 
paring to  share  its  revenue  when  it  is  awash 
In  red  ink. 

The  Irony  of  it  aU.  It  just  doeant  make 
■ense.  Somewhere  something  has  to  give. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

men  and  landed  on  what  are  now  Puerto 
Rico.  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Later  on  they  returned  into  the 
area  which  Is  now  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  North  America.  I  am 
happy  to  pay  tribute  to  King  Ferdinand 
and  Queen  Isabella,  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple— to  that  courageous  group  of  sailors 
for  their  outstanding  example  of  cour- 
age and  determination  and  to  the  dedi- 
cation which  has  marked  the  Spanish 
people  in  their  great  history.  We  should 
further  pay  tribute  to  them  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  what  is  now  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, the  States  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
Far  West,  and  for  bringing  to  the  New 
World  all  of  the  people  who  were  to  begin 
the  making  of  America. 

Yes,  we  have  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful  to  Spain  and  to  all  those  cou- 
rageous Spaniards  who  launched  the  New 
World  and  if  we  are  today  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world  we  should  never  for- 
get that  it  Is  so  because  a  gracious  Queen 
of  Spain  so  wUled  It,  and  her  subjects  so 
made  it.  So  to  all  Spaniards,  and  the 
descendants,  we  offer  a  special  tribute, 
and  our  everlasting  gratitude. 
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tritional  services,  has  been  Incorporated 
into  this  more  comprehensive  measure. 
This  particular  section  would  also  pro- 
vide stafftng  for  the  initial  («)eration  of 
the  new  community  centers  for  senior 
citizens.  However,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  bill  intends  for  the  centers  to  be 
staffed  by  volunteers  and  part-time  em- 
ployees from  the  ranks  of  senior  citizens. 
This.  I  feel,  is  a  most  important  item — 
for  who  knows  better  than  those  for 
whom  the  services  are  provided  what 
Mtivities  they  woiild  prefer  to  engage 
in. 


SPAIN  AND  THE  NEW  WORLD 

HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  D«  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day, October  12,  was  a  day  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  to  the  whole 
world — more  particulsjly  to  Spain,  the 
Spanish  people  and  to  all  Americans  of 
Spanish  descent.  On  that  date,  480  years 
ago,  a  group  of  Spaniards,  outfitted  and 
financed  by  King  Ferdinand  n  at  the 
request  of  the  great  and  gracious  (3ueen 
of  Spain,  Queen  Isabella,  landed  on  an 
Island  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — an 
event  known  in  history  as  the  discovery 
of  America. 

This  Spanish  expedition  overcame  al- 
most unbelievable  obstacles  to  launch, 
with  the  help  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  this 
historical  voyage  into  the  then  un- 
charted regions  of  the  western  Atlantic. 
The  expedition  was  led  by  a  sailor  named 
Christopher  Columbus  who  believed  that 
he  would  find  a  new  route  to  the  East 
Indies.  This  Spanish  group  with  their 
smaU  sailing  vessels,  the  Nina,  the  Pinta, 
and  the  Santa  Maria,  set  sail  on  August 
3,  1492,  with  the  blessings  and  at  the 
direction  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  from 
Palos,  Spain. 

Finally  on  October  12,  this  group  of 
Spaniards  came  in  sight  of  land  and  the 
opening  of  the  New  World  for  the  other 
Spaniards  which  were  to  follow  and  colo- 
nize in  the  1550's  and  1600's.  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
not  too  Icmg  after  these  dates  the  mem- 
bers of  my  family  came  to  the  New 
World. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  the 
Spaniards  returned  agsdn  and  agsdn  to 
the  New  World  with  more  ships  and  more 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAuroHNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  act  today  on  an  important  piece  of 
legislation — ImportAnt  not  only  to  the 
immediate  beneficiaries,  but  also  import- 
ant as  an  indication  that  the  Congress 
la  not  disregarding  its  responsibilities 
to  a  large  segment  of  Its  population.  This 
group  to  which  I  refer,  is  America's  older 
citizens. 

These  people  have  made  countless 
contributions  to  America.  They  have 
already  paid  their  share  of  the  sup- 
port of  many,  many  Federal  and  State 
programs  through  payment  of  Federal 
and  State  taxes  in  the  years  in  which 
they  were  active  in  the  American  labor 
force.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  American 
people  to  show  their  support  for  these 

All  too  often,  our  older  Americans  find 
themselves  forgotten  and  neglected  in 
their  later  years.  Older  Americans  are 
beset  by  a  number  of  hardships — the  fi- 
nancial hardships  of  retirement,  made 
even  more  diflBcult  in  these  days  of  infla- 
tion and  high  prices;  the  phj-sical  hard- 
ships of  declining  health  and  decreasing 
mobility  and  the  psychological  hsu-dships 
of  the  loneliness  and  isolation  that  of- 
ten besets  the  older  persMi.  We,  of  a 
slightly  younger  generation  must  exhibit 
a  deep  commitment  to  those  who  have 
already  given  so  much  of  themselves. 

The  conference  report  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
today  strengthens  and  improves  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  of  1965.  The  bill  would 
make  available  comprehensive  programs 
for  health,  education,  and  social  services 
to  our  older  citizens.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  a  bill  which  I  spcHisored,  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  development 
and  delivery  of  social  services  and  nu- 


JIM  OAKLEY.  SR.— IN  MEMORIAM 

HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Jim  Oakley,  Sr.,  of  Centreville, 
on  October  1,  Alabama  lost  one  of  her 
foremost  sons,  and  newspaper  publish- 
ing lost  one  of  its  truly  great  ones.  As 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Centreville 
Press,  he  was  not  content  with  the  hard 
work  and  responsibilities  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  widely  read  weeklies,  but  he  also 
Involved  himself  intimately  in  the  affairs 
of  his  community  and  his  State. 

Along  with  many  others  in  public  life, 
I  often  sought  his  wise  counsel  and  have 
been  proud  of  the  friendship  of  all  of  his 
family.  The  Jim  Oakleys  of  this  world 
are  few  and  far  between  and  we  will 
sorely  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  that  Jim 
Oakley.  Sr.,   breathed   life  into  for  bo 
many  years  Is  an  institution  in  Alabama, 
and  its  fine  traditions  will  be  ably  carried 
on  now  by  Jim,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Okley  and  others 
on  the  staff.  Ttit  editorial  by  Jim,  Jr.,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  I  would 
offer  for  Inclusion  In  the  R«cord,  gives  a 
rare  insight  into  the  life  of  this  unique 
man: 
IFrom  the  Centreville  Press,  Oct.  8.  19731 
Mt  FATHxa 
(By  Jim  Oakley,  Jr.) 
My  Father  and  my  Friend  Is  gone.  He  passed 
away  Sunday,  October  1,  1972,  in  Druid  City 
Hospital  in  Tuscaloosa.  Alabama,  at  the  age 
of  61.  To  say  that  I  will  miss  him  would  be 
a  gross  understatement,  but  what  I  say  here 
I  say  with  mixed  thoxights  because  ae  my 
Father  I  certainly  loved  him  as  anyone  should 
their  own  and  as  a  man  I  deeply  respected 
him  and  admired  him  for  his  ability  to  get 
things   done.  For  me   to  start   out   wrlUng 
about  his  accomplishments  during  his  short 
Ufe  is  truly  more  than  I  am  capable  of  doing. 
And  even  though  he  was  my  Father,  I  can 
still  bo«kst  of  his  works  here  on  this  earth.  He 
began  as  Editor  and  Publisher  of  this  news- 
paper at  the  age  of  16.  He  kidded  about  send- 
ing me  through  college  and  told  people  he  got 
his  education  at  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 
To  say  he  learned  his  lessons  weU  would  also 
be  an  understatement.  He  was  a  perfectionist 
and   a   strong   beUever   in   doing   the   right 
thing.  It  made  no  difference  to  him  if  the 
majority  of  the  people  believed  otherwise.  He 
used  to  tell  me  if  you  were  right,  you  oould 
sleep  good  at  night  and  with  a  clear  con- 
science. He  exercised  this  throughout  his  en- 
tire life.  He  was  a  friend  of  all  people,  big, 
little,  rich  or  poor.  He  communicated  easUy 
and  often  with  people  high  up  In  government 
both    on    the    state   and    national    level.   He 
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po8»e«sed  the  ability  that  few  have  In  that  he 
could  walk  right  Into  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  aome  other  official  and  bend  his  ear. 
He  could  do  this  because  these  people  knew 
him  and  respected  him  for  what  he  was. 
Though  he  maintained  this  respect  he  never 
once  used  It  for  his  personal  gain. 

H«  did  use  It  many  times  for  the  personal 
gain  of  hundreds  of  our  people  and  for  the 
betterment  of  Bibb  County.  Helping  people 
wwe  his  greatest  Joy  tn  life  and  undertak- 
ing projects  were  the  only  recreation  he  had. 
There  are  roculs,  factories,  bridges,  schools, 
our  hospital  and  other  buildings  that  will 
forever  bear  witness  that  he  had  a  hand  in 
It.   His   footprints   are  deeply   Imprinted   In 
the  sands  of  tinoe  all  over  Bibb  County  and 
we  are  aU  better  off  for  his  efforts.  He  was 
a  modest  man   in  terms  of  claiming  credit 
for  things.  He  had  no  tnter«st,  during  his  life- 
time.  In  having  his  name  tagged  to  some- 
thing he  worked  hard  for.  His  relaxation,  af- 
ter completing  a  project,  was  seeing  his  peo- 
ple benefit  from  his  labors.  Those  who  knew 
my  Father  knew  that  he   was  tireless.  He 
knew   not    when   to   stop    and   rest   for   he 
thought  rest  was  tea  the  weak  and  told  me 
on  numerous  occasions  that  he  would  have 
plenty  of  time  for  rest  when  he  passed  away. 
He  said  man  was  only  here  for  a  short  time 
and  he  lived  and  believed  It.  He  was  not  a 
clock  watcher  and  many  times  saw  the  sun 
rise  over  the  courthouse  In  Centrevllle,  while 
the  rest  of  us  were  getting  up  from  a  good 
nights  rest.  My  Father  was  ready  to  die.  He 
was  a  Christian  and  had  made  his  testimony 
of  faith   many  times.  Though  he  was  not 
well  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  he 
told  his  family  he  was  ready  any  time  the 
Lord  needed  him.  And  only  In  the  last  few 
months  that  his  Illness  got  him  down,  did  he 
ever  slack   In  his  work.  Even  then  he  was 
on  the  telephone  carrying  on  the  best  way 
he  could.  He  loved  his  work,  he  loved  his 
family  and  he  loved  people.  His  life  should 
be  an  example  for  us  all  to  follow.  His  shoes 
will  be  hard  to  fill  and  to  say  that  he  will 
be  missed  is  understood.  For  what  he  meant 
to  me  as  a  Father  and  a  Friend  and  to  thoee 
employed  in  this  newspaper  as  a  friend  and 
boss,  we  are  dedicating  thu  issue  to  his  me- 
mory. He  would  most  likely  not  approve  of 
this  were  he  here  to  direct,  but  as  for  me 
and  for  the  rich  heritage  and  for  the  chal- 
lenge In  my  life  that  he  left  for  me  It  U  the 
least  I  could  do  for  him.  Brag  on  my  Dad 
In  this   newspaper,   certainly.   Be   proud   of 
him.  of  course.  Follow  the  course  he  laid  out 
for  me  In  life,  I  can  only  try  In  my  feeble 
way.  But  love  him  I  will  forever.  Respect  him 
I  will  forever.  Admire  him  I  will  forever.  To 
be  what  he  wanted  me  to  be  I  will  try,  God 
being  my  helper.  It  was  one  of  his  requests 
that  the  production  of  this  newspaper  not 
be  hindered  tn  any  way  should  his  passing 
come  at  a  time  Uke  It  did.  The  crew,  at  his 
request,    reported    to    work    early    Monday 
morning   and    began   with    this    Issue.   They 
worked  right  up  to  the  time  of  his  funeral 
as  he  requested  and  closed  this  newspaper 
office  until  all  services  were  completed.  They 
returned  to  work  Tuesday  night  and  com- 
pleted their  work.  It  has  not  been  pleasant 
this  week,  but  without  saying  a  word  to  each 
other   about    It,   each   one   knew   that   this 
was  the  way  he  wanted  it  and  they  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  carrying  out  his  wishes. 
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praise  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Watt 
Abbitt,  who  will  soon  be  retiring  from 
this  body.  Over  the  years  we  have  worked 
closely  together  on  many  important 
problems  pertaining  to  our  respective 
States,  particularly  farm  programs  and 
farm  legislation.  He  has  left  a  deep  im- 
print on  this  kind  of  legislation  and  his 
knowledge  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
betterment  of  our  rural  areas  will  cer- 
tainly be  missed  by  those  of  us  who  relied 
on  the  advice  of  this  eflfective  legislator. 

Watt  Abbitts'  leaving  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  a  special  loss  to 
me  not  only  because  we  worked  closely 
together  on  many  matters  but  also  be- 
cause of  a  very  special  closeness  in  our 
friendship. 

I  wish  for  him  health  and  happiness  in 
his  retirement  and  hope  he  will  find  a 
perfect  contentment  In  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  rendered  his  Nation,  his  be- 
loved State  of  Virginia,  and  his  district 
the  impeccable  service  one  strives  for  In 
this  position. 


October  i4,  1972 


HON,  WATT  ABBITT  RETIRING 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  joining  today  in 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  WORLD 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  FXMNSTLVAina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

StOurday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  an  address 
by  Mr.  Jo«''ph  Friedman  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Chromalloy  American  Corp., 
a  corporate  family  of  some  75  highly  di- 
versified companies.  The  occasion  for  the 
address,  given  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  ninth 
annual  seminar  for  key  oflBcials  of  the 
many  businesses  now  encompassed  by 
ChromaUoy  throughout  the  Nation. 

Recognizing  that  American  big  busi- 
ness is  imder  increasing  attack  from  a 
great  many  segments  of  our  own  society, 
Mr.  Friedman  urged  his  audience  of  cor- 
porate officers  to  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge with  a  program  dedicated  to  a 
"vigilant  defense  of  our  system,  our 
world." 

I  believe  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  find  a  useful 
and  timely  perspective  in  Mr.  Friedman's 
thoughtful  presentation.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
his  address,  entitled  "Welcome  to  Our 
World,"  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Wklcomb  to  Our  Woau) 

I  have  tried  over  the  years,  in  these  semi- 
nar talks,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Each  year  I've  tried  to 
"cover  the  water-front",  so  to  speak,  of  the 
subjects  which  I  thought  were  cogent  to  our 
coiporate  posture  at  those  p>olnts  in  time. 

But  each  year  I  have  also  tried  to  empha- 
size most  strongly — to  "zero  In"  on  the  one 
theme  that  appeared  to  be  most  Important. 
You  have  aU  listened  to  me — and  the  depth 
of  my  gratitude  few  this  Is  only  exceeded  by 
the  fact  that  you  have  also  reacted! 

Today — while  we  retain,  and  I  hope  will 
always  retain— all  the  lovely,  warm  and  nat- 
ural characteristics  of  a  small  business  In  our 
relationships  with  each  other — we  must  oome 
to  the  realization  that,  tn  our  communica- 


tions and  relations  with  the  outside  world— 
actuaUy  we  are  a  big  business.  I  don't  make 
this  observation  because  of  pride — quite  ttM 
contrary !  It  make  It  with  total  gratitude  aiut 
deep  humility — and  from  this  ctxnes  a  MWft 
of  duty.  Duty  to  the  community — the  com- 
munity of  humanity — not  jiist  that  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry. 

I'd  like  you  aU  to  have  somewhere  in  ths 
back  of  your  minds  all  the  time — .  that  each 
of  you  Is  an  Important  p>art  of  a  big  bustneis 
not  for  the  purpose  of  Inflating  your  ego 
either,  but  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of 
our  ever-tncreaslng  obligations  to  the  r«*t 
of  the  world.  I  dont  think  I  need  to  list 
thoee  duties  and  obligations  for  you  to- 
night— because  I'm  sure  each  of  you  knows 
what  they  are.  But  there's  one  duty  I  do 
want  to  highlight — that's  a  duty  to  our- 
selves. 

All  of  you  are  aware  that  over  the  past 
30  years  there  have  been  repeated  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Individuals,  organlzattoos, 
Oovemment  agencies  and  "cranks"  to  blame 
all  the  problems  of  our  society  on  "big  busi- 
ness". Attempts  to  change  or  rei>eal  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  a  capitalistic  society  and. 
by  some  mysterious  chemistry,  to  establish 
a  system  of  Increasing  benefit  to  mankind 
on  the  one  hand — whUe  eliminating  the  fi- 
nancial growth  and  profits  which  make  such 
benefits  possible  on  the  other.  To  encoursgt 
and  foster  an  ever-broftdenlng  freedom  In  oni 
society  on  the  one  hand — while  Imposing  in- 
creasingly restrictive  precepts  on  the  other. 
To  gain  so-caUed  rights  for  one  group  by 
denying  rights  to  others. 

In  a  word — gentlemen,  to  "mix  oU  and 
water" — without  the  chemical  catalysts  that 
such  an  attempt  at  homogenlzatlon  would 
require. 

Why  do  I  open  such  a  controversial  and 
unhappy  subject  here?  This  should  be  no 
surprise — I  want  you  to  help  us  do  something 
about  all  this  muck.  How  do  we  go  about 
this  procedure?  We've  got  to  go  on  a  con- 
tinuous "round-the-clock"  program  of  vigi- 
lant— (not  militant ) — defense  of  o\ir  system. 
otir  world!  We — the  business  and  Indiistry 
of  America  have  got  to  cope  (mind  you  I 
dont  say  defend)  with  these  attacks— at 
every  oppcartunlty  we  may  have — and  at  every 
level  at  our  command. 

Our  society  and  our  system  are  for  a  fact 
threatened  from  within  as  never  before.  The 
attackers  are  not  aliens  or  foreigners  to  our 
land  and  way  of  life.  They  are,  In  most  cases, 
cross-section  Americans,  often  the  very  peo- 
ple who  have  benefited  most  from  the  social, 
political  and  economic  Institutions  they  seek 
to  abuse.  The  most  venomous  of  these  self- 
ordalned  critics  make  no  secret  of  their  de- 
termination to  slander  free  enterprise,  to 
erode  public  confidence  In  btislness,  and  ul- 
timately to  tear  down  our  economic  sys- 
tem .  .  . 

Who  better  than  business  can  respond 
with  authc«1ty  to  the  idiotic  and  non-eco- 
nomic nonsense  put  forth  by  our  Nation's 
self -appointed  saviors?  They  presume  on  the 
authority  of  their  professions.  Though  they 
are  lawyers,  they  discourse  on  automotive 
engineering.  Though  they  are  sociology  pro- 
fessors, they  speak  about  chemical  engineer- 
ing. But,  sad  to  tell,  the  public  spreads  their 
ersatz  exp>ertlse  and  thus  dignifies  their  bab- 
ble, no  matter  the  subject! 

We  must  be  just  as  profuse  In  presenting 
opposing  arguments.  To  counter  the  ficti- 
tious, lUusory  assertions,  we  have  facts.  In 
1970,  the  profit  margin  on  sales  of  manu- 
facturing corporations  was  at  the  lowest  level 
in  the  past  quarter  century.  Out  of  the 
long-term  average  five  percent  margin  must 
come  dividends  to  shareholders,  capital  for 
necessary  growth  and  expansion,  and  the 
funds  needed  to  seek  out  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  social  problems.  In  the  past  ten 
years,  national  Income  climbed  92  percent, 
compensation  of  employees  Increased  105 
percent,  yet  corporate  profits  went  up  only 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


.„  ...rrmat  There  1«  no  such  thing  as  excen 
iSS^d^^  1.  no  Ju«tlll««on  to  Mm- 
^i^U  by  any  «t».n.  other  than  the 
/«B-market  mechanism.  ...  ,  _  .„h 

''Te^^  to  stop  talking  to  ourselves  and 
f^  our  critic,  on  whatever  l^T'lJ^'J^ 
;!Srm  if  they  m»ke  a  spe*dx.  we  must 

?S  another.  If  they  write  a  letter  to  the 
SK^.'T,  muat  respond  in  kind.  If  th^ 
5^  us  direct,  we  must  be  just  as  direct 

"'a'Sn'S'alone  ha.  the  nearest  thing  to 
th^Tl^  combination  of  facUlUes,  tech- 
SSueTand  talents  needed  to  rebuUd  our 
cwTto  raise  the  quaUty  of  our  natunU 
Jn^onment,  to  create  jobs  and  abolish 
!^y.  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Amer- 
Sn  system  to  all  our  people,  and  to  rertore 
Sraense  of  balance  and  dlrwrtlon  we  seon 

^"•rhron'e  irredeemable  mistake  we  dare  not 
,„^fc«  Is  to  stand  silently  and  let  oncoming 
^aruse  sweep  away  aU  that  Is  good  In  Amer- 
tcaall  that  men  of  courage  and  vision,  across 
twi  centuries,  have  buUt  up  in  this  blessed 

^f  we  remain  sUeqt  now,  at  this  hour  In 
history  It  can  only  be  that  we  have  lost 
faith   in  America.  And   that  I   shaU  never 

believe.  ^  ,_ 

We  each  of  us  In  the  room,  must  become 
aware  of  the  responslbUltles  I  refer  to,  and— 
more  importantly,  must  share  In  those  re- 
sponsibilities. Why?  Because  you  are  not  an 
ordinary  audience.  You  are  men  who  have 
shown  superior  InteUlgence,  executive  and 
leadership  abUltles  and,  (as  successes  In  the 
business  field)  have  shown  that  you  can  move 
and  influence  people.  Having  joined  chromal- 
loy, the  larger,  more  powerful  expression  of 
that  which  each  of  you  have  been  able  to 
build— you  m\ist  always  be  aware,  that  you 
are  not  under  some  hiige,  comfortable  um- 
brella which  protect*  you  from  responsiblUty. 
On  the  contrary,  now  that  you  are  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  larger  picture,  you  should 
grow  IndlvlduaUy  and  personally— into  that 
larger  picture  and  join  and  add  to  the  force- 
ful scene  which  it  represents. 

In  the  old  testament — and  In  the  new — 
you   will    flnd    the    admonition — "Love    thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  At  first  glance,  that 
seems  a  simple  thing  to  do.  Most  folks  over- 
simplify It— then  if  they  try  to  practice  the 
principle  of  "Love  thy  neighbor",- all  they 
are  aiming  for  Is  a  "mutual  admiration  soci- 
ety"—whose  first  admission  requirement  Is — 
"I  love  me".  I  think  those  words  meant — 
that  you  should  first  inquire  Into  you — that 
you  should  set  up  minimal  requirements  and 
Impose  them  upon  yourself — ^then.  depending 
on  how  well  you  qualify — should  be  the  first 
determination   of   whether   you    could   love 
yourself  In  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
If  only  a  small  bit  of  that  analysis  were 
used   by   the    "disturbers" — the    critics — we 
probably  wouldn't  have  the  problems  I  refer 
to  because  they  would  see  their  own  weak- 
nesses— would  find  how  little  they  could  love 
themselves  before  embarking  on  their  de- 
structive courses. 

But  more  than  that.  If  we  only  wovdd  do 
the  same — we  covQd  flnd  the  heart  and  cour- 
age to  pick  up  the  cudgels  on  our  own  be- 
half—the abUlty  to  do  It  right  with  the  as- 
surance that  aU — or  most  all — of  the  "dis- 
turbers" would  stop  trying  to  destroy  It,  but 
would  hear  us  say  "welcome  to  our  world" 
and  would  respond  In  a  way  that  even  Kip- 
ling saw  when  he  wrote : 
II  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about 
you  are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  It  on 
you: 
If  you  can  trust  yovirself  when  aU  men  doubt 
you,    but   make    aUowance    for    their 
doubting  too: 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 
or,  being  lied  about,  dont  deal  In  lies. 
Or  being  hated,  dont  give  way  to  hating. 
And  yet  dont  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too 


If  you  t^^fc  with  crowds  and  keep  your  vir- 
tue, or  walk  with  kings— nor  lose  the 
common  touch, 

If  neither  foe*  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 
you.  If  all  men  count  with  you,  but 
none  too  much: 

If  you  can  flU  the  unforgiving  minute  with 
sixty  seconds  worth  of  distance  run. 

Youra  la  the  earth  and  everything  thafa  In 
It. 

And — which  Is  more — you'll  loe  a  man.  my 

son  I" 
That's  about  It.  feUowa— "welcome  to  our 

world  I"  • 


HXGHWAY    DINOSAURS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 
Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    today 
many  people  are  concerned  with  auto- 
mobile pollution.  To  combat  this  problem 
many    people    are    suggesting    various 
methods  of  mass  transit  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  people  that  drive  on  our  Na- 
tion's   highways.    Another    concern    to 
many  people  is  the  rising  costs  of  auto- 
mobile insurance.  There  are  many  States 
that  have  already  inaugurated  no  fault 
insurance  laws  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
insurance  cases  that  bog  down  our  court 
systems  and  end  up  In  increasingly  high 
automobile  insurance  rates  for  the  aver- 
age driver.  Another  proUem  that  faces 
our  Nation  is  a  highway  accident  rate 
that  Is  soaring.  In  the  article  that  tci- 
lows  Mr.  Hart  deals  with  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  all  of  these  problems.  Mr.  Hart  Is 
a  civil  and  structural  engineer  who  Is 
now  involved  in  planning  an  engineering 
study  of  the  relationship  between  fre- 
quency of  accidents  and  size  of  vehicles. 
I  think  it  would  be  In  the  best  interests 
of  all  my  colleagues,  especially  those  of 
us  that  drive  "highway  dinosaurs,"  to 
read  the  following  article. 

The  article  follows: 
Sia«  Is  TBCi  K«T — DnrosAuas  oh  VS.  Roam 
(By  Stanley  I.  Hart) 
Does  the  large  size  of  American  automobUes 
cause  accidents? 

One  of  my  friends  recently  lost  his  mother- 
in-law.  She  suffered  a  heart  attack  at  the 
wheel  of  her  Cadillac  and  the  car  plunged 
through  a  freeway  divider  fence  at  70  m.p.h. 
In  the  collision  that  followed,  five  people 
were  kllleiL 

One  of  the  significant  factors  which  con- 
tributed to  those  unnecessary  deaths  was  her 
choice  of  a  large  prestige  automobUe. 

If  she  had  been  driving  a  Ughter  and  small- 
er car,  it  ml^t  have  plowed  through  the 
fence  because,  as  Newton's  Second  Law  of 
Motion  states,  force  Is  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  an  object  and  Its  acceleration.  Thus, 
the  heavier  the  car.  the  greater  the  force  It 
will  exert  In  a  collision. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  lighter  car  had  broken 
through  the  fence.  Its  remaining  energy 
would  have  been  far  less,  greatly  reducing 
the  chance  of  serious  injury  or  death.  Being 
smaUer.  It  might  have  missed  the  other  car 

entirely.  . 

WhUe  I  was  driving  on  the  freeway  not 
long  ago,  my  Ford  was  struck  on  the  left  rear 
fender  by  a  Lincoln  that  had  wandered  into 
my  lane.  The  dent  was  half  an  Inch  deep  and 
la  inches  In  diameter.  It  cost  $71  to  repair. 

K  one  of  otir  two  cars  had  been  one  inch 
narrower,  everything  else  having  been  pre- 
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claely  equal,  there  would  have  been  no  col- 
lision, no  dent;  I  would  have  been  on  time 
for  my  appointment,  all  of  the  insured  driv- 
er* as  a  group  would  have  been  richer  by 
$71;  and  the  owner  of  the  Lincc^  would  not 
have  had  an  embarrassing  explanation  to 
make  to  his  insurance  oonapany. 

The  present  design  of  the  automobile 
(particularly  its  size)  has  an  enormous  and 
unfortunate  Impact  on  the  public  Interest. 
This  Impact  Is  shown  in  the  Increasing  death 
and  injury  toll  on  the  highway*.  In  the  in- 
creasingly rapid  depletion  of  our  resouroes 
of  petroleum,  In  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment, in  urban  sprawl  and  in  the  congestion 
and  Inconvenience  of  our  cities. 

We  could  save  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  hundreds  of  thoxisand*  o*  maimed  and 
Injured  each  year  on  American  highways.  We 
could  save  ouraelve*  more  than  $60  blUlon 
In  wasteful  expenditures  annually;  we  could 
free  American  highway*  ad  parking  spaces 
of  unnecesaary  congeatlon  and  we  could  re- 
duce air  pollution. 

We  could  accomplish  these  things  by  creat- 
ing and  enforcing  standards  for  the  automo- 
bile Industry  that  would  establish  optimum 
vehicle  size,  weight  and  power.  These  stand- 
ards would  also  regulate  the  engine  system.; 
the  suspension,  the  braking  system,  the  body 
and  chassis.  The  goal  of  these  standards 
would  be  to  prevent  further  abuse  of  the 
public  Interest  and  to  obtain  for  It  the  great- 
est possible  beneflts. 

Utopian?  Perhaps.  But  let's  examine  the 
Idea  carefully. 

Why  do  large  can  have  more  accidents? 
Your  next  accident.  Uke  almost  all  acci- 
dents, will  be  a  random  happening.  Your 
automobile,  out  of  control,  will  hurtle  to- 
ward another  car  or  toward  a  tree  or  a  bridge 
abutment.  The  hurtling  automobile  la  like 
a  projectile,  the  bridge  abutment  Its  target. 
The  probability  that  your  automobile  will 
hit  Its  target  depends  very  much  on  the  di- 
mensions of  your  automobile  and  on  the 
dimensions  of  Its  target.  Smaller  cars,  nar- 
rower and  shorter,  are  smaller  projectllas, 
snkaller  targets.  When  a  projectile  Is  smaller. 
It  Is  less  likely  to  strike  Its  target.  When  the 
target  1*  also  smaller,  the  probability  ot  a 
"successful"  hit  Is  even  less. 

It  Is  possible  to  show  this  "projectile- 
target"  effect  mathematlcaUy.  Within  limita- 
tions, we  can  calculate  the  probability  of 
occurrence  of  a  collision.  For  certain  given 
and  eqiial  conditions,  for  Instance,  the  prob- 
ability of  collision  Is  reduced  T7%  when 
Volkswagen-sized  automobiles  are  sub- 
stituted for  standard -size  automobiles. 

Secondly,  standard  cars  are  not  only  larger, 
they  are  also  much  heavier.  Their  suspen- 
sions are  notably  less  firm.  The  huge  mass 
and  the  "Detroit  malUees"  suspensions  have 
become  part  of  our  automobiles  In  response 
to  our  marketplace  criteria.  The  American 
public.  In  Its  Innocence,  Identlfle*  the  soft 
rides  with  "elegance,"  "prestige"  and  "com- 
fort." 

These  elephantine  automohUss  on  thalr 
tender  springs  are  capable  of  high  speeds. 
And  because  many  driver*  are  not  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  their  car*  In  an  emergency, 
they  may  find  themselves  trying  to  maneuver 
one  of  these  monsters  through  a  tight  spot — 
with  predictably  unhappy  results. 

Another  facte*  which  contributes  to  the 
accident  rate  of  large  car*  Is.  simply,  scale. 
There  Is  an  upper  limit  to  the  slae  of  ma- 
chines which  man  can  control  with  ease. 
Human  beings  also  have  dimension.  Man 
can  handle  huge  trucks,  enormoxis  ships  aiid 
great  airplanes  if  their  crew*  are  qualified 
by  proper  training  and  experience.  Bxrt  our 
autonaoblle  drivers  are  not  properly  tralnad. 
The  fourth  factor  may  be  the  marked 
early  depreciatkn  ot  the  larger  automobUes. 
There  Is  Uttle  prestige  in  a  10- year -old  veter- 
an of  highway*.  A  lO-year-dd  Cadillac,  pro- 
rlded  It  U  In  excellent  condition,  mlgbt  be 
worth  Just  as  much  as  a  lO-year-old  VoUs- 
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w%mn.  However,  It  U  iM  leM  expensive  to  buy 
new  tiree  *ad  p*rt»  for  a  snuUler  mt  tti»n  for 
a  UrgK  c«.  It  la  Ukely.  therefore,  that  old 
Urge  fcutomobUee  wu:  be  in  »  pooiw  rtate 
ot  repair  thui  old  inuOl  ones. 

Tbe  New  Jereey  Highway  Authority,  to  Ute 
19«9  conducted  a  study  of  accldente  on  Its 
Garden  State  Parkway.  And  that  small  car* 
won  the  safety  teet.  

Among  the  results  of  the  study  was  the 
obeervatlon  that,  although  the  smaU  cars 
were  3fl%  of  the  total  mix  of  small  and  large 
cars  using  the  parkway,  the  small  cars  were 
involved  in  only  34%  of  the  acddents^e 
large  cars.  84%  of  the  mix,  were  Involved  In 
78%  of  the  accidents. 

The  Garden  State  Parkway  study  shows 
that  the  large  automobUe  Is  almost  twice  as 
Ukaiy  to  be  Involved  In  an  accident  as  is  the 
fmaii  car.  _», 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  says  exactly 
the  same  thing.  It  studied  statewide  acci- 
dents (almost  100,000)  for  the  year  1981. 
This  la  how  It  stated  the  results: 

"The  smaU  cars  tn  the  CallfomU  vehicle 
Dooulatlon  show  a  lower  rate  of  accident  in- 
VoJvement  than  do  conventional  passeager 

**^e  CalUomla  report  la  similar  to  the  New 
Jersey  report  In  Its  proportionate  break- 
down of  accident  involvement  by  »"tomo- 
bUe  size  class.  The  smaUer  cars  l«-6%  oi 
the  total  mix  of  cars  in  CalUomla  In  IMl. 
had  an  accident  involvement  of  only  11.8%. 
The  larger  cars,  83.4%  of  the  mix,  were  in- 
volved to  an  extent  of  88.8%. 

This  immunity  to  accident  mvolvement  on 
the  part  of  small  cars  was  unfortunately 
overlooked  In  the  main  thrust  of  these  re- 
ports. The  reports  emphasized  that  the  small 
krs.  when  they  were  Involved  In  an  acci- 
dent, more  frequently  suffered  serious  to- 
]^jry  to  their  occupants  and  damage  to  the 

Considering  both  the  New  Jersey  and  the 
California  mixes  of  automobUes.  which  were 
one-third  or  lees  small  cars.  It  is  clear  that 
the  imaU  car  usuaUy  had  Its  coUlslon  with  a 
larce  car.  The  deceleration  of  the  smaUer 
car  in  such  »  collision  will  certainly  be  sev- 
eral times  that  of  the  larger  car.  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  the  occupants  of  the  smaUer  car, 
subjected  to  a  comparatively  rapid  decelera- 
tlon,  wfll  be  more  seriously  Injured  than  the 
occupants  of  the  larger  car. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  the  more  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  occupants  of  the  analler 
car  Is  the  dl^ereTice  tn  the  sizes  of  the  two 
caia— not  the  tviaUneas  of  the  small  car. 

There  are  three  other  pieces  of  evidence: 
Plrst,  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  gives  a  pre- 
ferred premium  rate  to  small  cars— which 
sMms  to  be  witness  to  the  fact  that  small 
cars  have  a  better  claim  record. 

Second,  it  was  recently  announced  that 
the  national  accident  rate  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1871  had  Inexplicably  leveled  out. 
This  had  occurred  once  or  twice  before  in  the 
past  35  years  but  had  apparently  been  ex- 
plained on  one  basis  or  another.  In  this  case 
Giere  appears  to  be  no  convenient  explana- 
tion. It  la  suggested  that  the  great  Increase 
In  1971  of  smaller  automobUes  on  the  streets 
and  highways  of  America  la  responsible  for 
the  decrease  In  accidents. 

Third,  the  California  Highway  Patrol  has 
announced  that  the  traffic  death  toll  on  Loe 
Angeles  freeways  for  1971  has  declined  m- 
erpllcably,  by  35%.  During  the  years  1901 
to  1969  our  domestic  cars  Increased  their 
dimensions  10%.  In  1969  their  dimensions 
stablliaed.  The   accident   statistics   did   the 

same. 

Since  1988  the  sale  of  Imported  subcom- 
pacts  has  skyrocketed.  After  1969  the  do- 
roeatic  subcompacts  entered  the  market 
with  some  success.  The  proportion  of  sub- 
compacts  on  Southern  California  highways 
la  now  approaching  50%.  Result:  the  acci- 
dent rate  Is  declining! 

Is  U  Utopian  to  hope  that  the  automobUe 
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Indxistry  can  be  required  by  law  to  use  rea- 
sonable criteria  In  the  engineering  and  in 
the  design  of  Its  products? 

Some  safety  and  adr  pollution  standards 
are  being  slowly  adopted  by  the  federal 
agencies,  but  these  are  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  Industry  on  the  ground  that  Its  free- 
dom to  manufacture  and  seU  dangerous, 
wasteTul  and  frivolous  vehicles  Is  somehow 
nirin  to  those  olvU  freedoms  protected  by 
the  Constitution. 

Advances  are  slow  and  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted,  such  as  the  collapsible 
steering  column  and  Improved  braking,  are 
Important,  but  they  seem  almoet  superficial 
ccxnpared  to  those  measures  which  are  tech- 
nlcaUy  poealble.  Vehicle  size  Is  not  even  in 
the  question  stage  at  the  present  time — ^pre- 
sumably because  It  Is  sacred  to  the  market- 
place. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unusual  about 
such  standards.  The  buUding  industry  has 
long  operated  under  buUdlng  codes  which, 
despite  some  tnefllclencles  and  occasional 
stupidities,  have  long  protected  the  pubUo 
Interest  from  the  abuses  of  the  marketplace. 

The  aircraft  industry  is  protected  from 
marketplace  pressures  by  PAA  regulation. 
The  American  aircraft  industry  owes  Its  suc- 
cess to  the  fact  that  its  design  standards  are 
not  aUowed  to  deteriorate.  The  PAA  air- 
worthiness certificate  has  established  and 
protected  safety  and  efllclency  in  air  travel 
throughout  the  free  world. 

The  automobUe  industry  has  taken  the 
firm  position  In  the  past  that  nothing  can 
be  done  about  traffic  accidents — that  the 
automobUe  accident  toU  Is  caiised  by  foolish 
drivers.  There  Is  a  half-truth  in  this.  Cer- 
tainly the  foolish  driver  (and  who  among 
us  has  not  been  foolish  on  occasion)  Is  often 
responsible  for  beginning  the  chain  of  events 
which  leads  to  an  accident.  However,  far  too 
often  the  oversized  and  poorly  designed  auto- 
mobUe contributes  crltlcaUy  to  the  unfor- 
tunate end  of  the  chain. 

Foolishness  Is  not  recognized  as  a  capital 
offense  in  o\ir  law.  Why  then  should  we  aUow 
ova  fools  (and  the  innocents  they  meet  on 
our  highways)  to  be  sentenced  to  death  or 
disfigurement  by  an  automobUe  stylist? 

At  the  present  rate,  one  person  In  50  will 
die  In  traffic  accidents;  one  In  five  will  be 
seriously  injured.  Half  of  these  casualties 
will  be  unneceasary. 

We  must  Insist  that  the  automobUe  be 
purged  of  marketplace  gimmicks — the  excess 
size  and  power,  the  fake,  the  frivolous  smd 
the  waste — and  that  it  be  remade  Into  an 
honest  and  efficient  mode  of  transportation 
once  again. 


UCLA  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

0»   CONinCTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RSPBBSENTATIVKS 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
activities  of  an  intern  who  was  partici- 
pating tn  the  UCLA  Government  intern- 
ship program.  This  young  man  per- 
formed very  competently  and  his  work 
reflected  favorably  on  his  school  and  the 
internship  program. 

The  UCLA  Washington  Internship  pro- 
gram was  conceived  during  the  summer 
of  1966  as  a  Joint  venture  of  the  aBSocl- 
ated  students  suid  the  university. 

All  Students  at  UCLA  who  are  in  good 
academic  standing  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  internship  programs.  The 
program  strives  to  achieve  a  diversified 
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group  of  students,  in  terms  of  age,  sex, 
cultural  background,  major  or  graduate' 
versus  undergraduate  status.  Campus  se- 
lection procedures  are  rigorous  and  com- 
petition for  positions  has  been  intense. 

Financial  support  for  the  programs  haa 
come  from  the  following  soiirces:  Uni- 
versity administration,  the  Undergradu- 
ate Students  Association,  the  Graduate 
Students  Association,  the  UCLA  Alumni 
Association.  Unsalaried  interns  are  pro- 
vided with  a  round  trip  air  transporta- 
tion and  a  small  stipend,  while  each  in- 
tern must  support  the  cost  of  his  room 
and  boaurd.  The  UCLA  student  fund  pro- 
vides a  limited  number  of  $500  grants  to 
students  who  otherwise  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

I  commend  UCLA  for  initiating  this 
fine  program  which  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  "learn  by  doing" 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  the  Con- 
gress smd  other  Government  agencies 
with  the  assistance  of  talented  young 
men  and  women  who  can  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  ofBce  in  which  they 
work. 


COOPER  IS  HONORED  AT 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHdav.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Insert  in  the  Rkcohd 
an  article  concerning  the  recent  Ken- 
tucky Society  of  Washington  reception  In 
honor  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
US.  Senators  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  the  Honorable 
John  SHZRiCAir  Coopeh. 

The  article  follows: 
[Pr(nn  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 

Oct.  1,  1972] 

COOFia  Is  HOKOKID  n*  Washinoton 

(By  Drew  Von  Bergen) 

WasHnroTON. — ^Kentucky's  retiring  senior 
VB.  Senator,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  was 
honored  by  his  feUow  Kentucklans  and  Con- 
gressional officials  Friday  night  on  CiH>itol 
Hill  at  a  reception  mixed  with  nostalgia  and 
hiunor. 

Cooper,  71,  will  leave  office  at  the  end  of 
this  term  after  more  than  20  years  of  service, 
broken  twice  by  election  defeats. 

The  affair,  sponsored  by  the  Kentucky 
Society  of  Washington,  attracted  more  than 
100  weU-wlahers,  Including  several  senators 
and  congressmen. 

Among  them  were  Reps.  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter 
and  Frank  A.  Stubblefleld  of  Kentucky. 

Ooopw,  with  his  wife,  Lorraln,  at  his  side, 
broke  Into  tears  as  a  n.S.  Navy  chorus  sang 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and  was  visibly 
choked  up  whUe  addressing  the  gathering 
briefly. 

"Tonight,  It  seems  I've  come  full  circle," 
he  said.  Reminiscing  about  the  day  he  first 
came  to  Congress  and  later  that  evening  at- 
tended a  welcoming  reception  by  the  same 
Kentucky  society. 

"I  remember  that  evening  very  weU," 
Cooper  said,  noting  that  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Stanley  F.  Reed,  a  Kentucklan,  was 
present.  Reed  also  was  present  Friday  night. 

UXT    WITH   BAKKUST 

He  chatted  about  experiences  with  former 
Sen.  and  Vice  President  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
former  Sen.  Earle  C.  Clements  and  Carter. 
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«-  mentioned  a  meeting  with  Barkley 
,„  ffie^  of  1948  as  the  latter  wasthe  run- 
^T^  nite  of  President  Harry  3.  Truman. 
'^X  John,"  he  quoted  Barkley  as  say- 
.J/'.T'was  thmklng  of  voting  for  you.  but 
S?A-  thev've  nominated  me  for  vice  preel- 
5^  ?^Z  I  better  stick  with  my  party." 
'^''coo^er  finished,  his  voice  breaking  wlt^ 

mntion  he  reminded  the  group  what  It 
^t  w  be  a  Kentucklan  "because  it  1.  the 
^oTthe  land  from  which  we  aprUig. 

"A  Kentucklan  wUl  never  become  noth- 

"iUety^sldent  L.  Ray  Smart  presented 
cowa  with  a  plaque  of  appreciation,  and 
Srtw  who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
^^ilged  Cooper  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
Suitors  our  state  or  any  state  has  ever  had. 
Numerous  telegrams  fiowed  Into  the  gath- 
JL,  irom  those  unable  to  attend,  mclud- 
^ne  frcHn  Gov.  WendeU  H.  Ford  of  Ken- 
^y,  congratulating  Cooper  on  his  distin- 
guished career. 
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THE  QUESTION  OP  PENSION 
REFORM 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NSW    TOSK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRE8KNTATIVBS 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months.  I  have  heard  from  a  number  of 
my  constituents  who.  because  the  com- 
pany for  which  they  woric  was  sold  and 
tiie  new  management  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  established  pension  plan,  win 
either  be  denied  a  poislon  or  suffer  a 
reduction  in  their  pension.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  this  situation  has 
arisen  In  my  district;  I  have  worked  on  a 
number  of  such  cases  on  a  company-by- 
company  basis   over  the  past  several 
years.  Because  of  Increased  Industrial 
mobility,  this  is  not  a  problem  which  Is 
localized  in  my  congresslanal  district, 
but  is  widespread  throughout  the  Nation. 
Thousands  of  workers  who  have  been 
with  companies  for  most  of  their  lives 
suddenly  find  themselves  with  virtually 
no  financial  security  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. What  are  they  to  do?  The  handling 
of  this  situation  on  an  individual  basis  Is 
not    the    answer.    The    Congress    has 
dragged  its  feet  too  long  on  the  question 
of  pension  reform,  suid  because  of  this 
lack  of  action  too  many  people  have 
been  placed  in  the  frightening  position 
of  having  nothing  in  their  later  years. 
The  entire  question  of  pension  reform 
must  receive  the  highest  priority  in  the 
Congress. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem, I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  pro- 
ceedings a  release  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javzts, 
which  fully  outlines  his  findings  <m  the 
plight  of  these  people: 
Pkztsion  Bxroax — Whxbb  Do  Wb  9tAifs? 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 
Tlie  foUowlng  Is  a  statement  prepared  for 
deUvery  on  the  Senate  fioor  today  by  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K.  Javits.  ranking  BepubUcan  on 
tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

Mr.  President,  In  the  last  few  days,  thetre 
have  been  pleas  to  tbe  leadership  from  Sen&- 
ton  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  bring  to 
the  fioor  for  a  vote.  S.  3598.  the  Retirement 
Income  Security  for  Employees  Act. 


Lest  any  Member  of  this  body  think  that 
thoee  of  us  who  are  urging  the  leadership  to 
bring  this  biU  up  are  "tUtlng  at  windmills" 
this  late  In  the  seasion,  I  would  like  to  report 
to  my  coUeagus  tbe  facta  of  yet  another 
recent  plan  termlna.tlon  involving  Hlckok 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  of  Rochester, 
New  York. 

As  of  October  1,  1973,  tbe  Hlckok  Manufac- 
turing Co.  Informed  its  employeee  that  the 
company  had  discontinued  the  Hlckok  pen- 
sion plan.  According  to  information  gathered 
by  my  staff,  the  result  Is  that  there  are  350 
retired  employees  wtio  will  be  compeUed  to 
tAira  a  12%  cut  In  their  penaions;  there  are 
approximately  400  vested  employees  not  yet 
retired.  I.e.  employees  who  have  rights  to  a 
pension  but  who  wUl  receive  absolutely  noth- 
ing, and  there  are  96  active  employeee  who 
have  not  earned  vested  pensions  and  they 
also  wlU  receive  nothing.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  400  vested  employees  who  will  be 
entitled  to  nothing  have  worked  for  Hlckok 
over  16  years,  many  over  26  years,  and  they 
are  In  the  higher  age  brackets. 

The  history  of  this  particular  plan  termina- 
tion is  highly  Illuminating.  The  Tandy  Corp- 
oraUon  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas  purchased 
Hlckok  in  July  of  1971.  Tandy  began  phasing 
out  belt  manuf aurturlng  and  distrtbutlan  dur- 
ing the  period  January  to  June  of  1973. 
Tandy  then  moved  the  belt  production  to 
Texas  and  layed-off  500  employees  in  tbe 
process.  None  of  these  500  employees  was 
offered  a  job  transfer  to  Texas.  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  notice  of  plan  termination  sent 
to  the  employeee,  It  Is  claimed  that  "when 
the  Tandy  Corp.  purchased  Hlckok  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Ina  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
Hlckok  had  a  long  history  of  operational 
losses  and  the  company  was  not  far  from 
having  to  close  down." 

Tbe  notice  then  goes  on  to  state:  "we 
have  regretfuUy  concluded  that  this  action 
on  the  pension  plan  is  a  neceaaary  part  of 
our  effort  to  make  Hlckok  Into  a  secure  com- 
pany." Yet  in  the  6  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971,  it  appears  that  Tandy's  net  in- 
oome  Increased  by  more  tban  one-third. 
Income  rose  from  $7.23  minion  to  S9.86  mU- 
lion.  Sales  roae  from  $13.80  minion  to  $17.93 
mlUlon.  And  It  Is  tnteraatlng  to  note  that  m 
July  of  1971  when  Tandy  purobaaed  Hickc^ 
Tandy's  stock  siHlt  2  for  1. 

Despite  this  increasisg  record  of  profit  tor 
tbe  "Wmdy  Corp.,  they  are  ohooaing  to  ter- 
minate the  Hiclcok  pension  plan,  leaving  400 
vested  en^>loyees  wltb  abeolutely  nottilng 
and  350  retired  employees  with  a  13%  cut 
In  their  pension. 

My  Prealdent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  sent  to  the  benefldartes  of  tbe 
BlcktA  pension  plan,  notifying  tliem  of  tbe 
dlaoontlnuanoe  of  the  plan,  be  inserted  in 
the  Bkcosd  foUowlng  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  in  light  of  ttils  ezamiHe, 
wblcb  is  Just  one  among  many  tbat  have 
been  uncovered  by  tbe  Senate  iJtXxJT  Subcom- 
mittee, Is  there  any  Justilloatlon  whatsoever 
for  preventing  the  Senate  from  voting  on 
pension  reform  leglMatlon?  Is  it  reaUy  "tUt- 
lng at  wlndmlUs"  to  let  30  million  American 
workers  know  that  tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United 
States  Is  oommlttad  to  protect  tbam  against 
loss  of  their  earned  pension  benefits?  Is  It 
reaUy  too  late  in  tbe  seaHon  to  let  tbe  Senate 
take  a  stand  on  this  Issue  and  repudiate  tbe 
action   of   tbe   Senate   Finance   Committee 
which  stripped  aU  tbe  key  provlMons  from 
S.  3598  as  it  was  unanimously  reported  by 
tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publlo  Welfare? 
I  am  partlcularty  gratified  by  tbe  remarks 
made  on  Wednesday  by  tbe  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  OaimH) ,  the  minority  whip, 
who  urged  the  majority  leadecitfilp  to  sched- 
ule Senate  oonsideratton  at  tbe  earUeet  pos- 
sible date.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  baa 
Tnmii»  a  oonvinolng  case  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  fioor  and  I  commend  him  for  his  sus- 
tained effort  on  behalf  of  penaions  earned 
by  American  working  people. 
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Yet  the  majority  leadership  seems  reluc- 
tant to  bring  this  matter  up.  Speeches  are 
made  attacking  the  Administration  and  preas 
releases  are  Issued  by  tbe  campaign  of  tbe 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate  exoortat- 
ing  the  AdminlstraOon  for  its  poalUon  on 
pension  reform:  But  when  tbe  opportunity 
to  act  Is  presented,  the  majority  wswns  un- 
wlUlng  or  incapable  of  gra^)lng  the  Initia- 
tive. 

I  believe  tbe  public  is  entitled  to  know  tbe 
reason.  I  believe  that  30  mUllon  American 
wortcers  ought  to  know  why  this  bUl  cannot 
be  brought  up.  I  would  Uke  to  hear  the  ex- 
planation myself.  As  tbe  dlsUngulshed 
Chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare  (Mt-.  WlUlams)  stated  on 
Wednesday,  there  Is  now  close  to  60%  of  tbe 
Senate  ooeponaortng  8.  3698.  This,  It  seems  to 
me  Is  a  rather  substantial  showing  of  con- 
cern over  this  subject.  I  would  think  tbe 
majority  would  wish  to  respond  to  that  con- 
cern and  give  tbe  Senate  tbe  opportunity  on 
an  extensively  studied  and  oarefully  con- 
structed bUl  to  express  Its  wlU. 

There  is  some  poaslblUty,  I  have  heard, 
that  we  may  come  back  into  session  after 
the  November  election.  I  do  not  Jcnow  wheth- 
er that  Is  true  or  not,  but  I  do  Imow  that  It 
is  more  Important  that  we  bring  this  bill  to 
a  vote  than  to  engage  In  partisan  bickering 
over  who  Is  resp>onslble  for  frustrating  ef- 
fective pension  legislation  at  the  session. 

Partisan  debate  accomplishes  no  good 
whatsoever  for  tbe  400  employees  of  tbe 
Hlckok  Co.  who  lost  aU  their  vested  pension 
benefita;  and  does  nothing  for  SO  twii""" 
American  worltera. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  think  tbe  majority  owe* 
the  members  of  this  body,  close  to  half  of 
whom  have  coeponsored  the  blU.  some  kind 
of  Indication  of  tbelr  Intent  on  this  subject. 
Let  us  have  an  answer  now  before  It  is  too 
lato  to  act  and  tbe  issue  dlsaftpears  into  tba 
heat  of  campaign  and  ttie  need  for  acting 
on  It  de  novo  next  year. 

I  hope  that  tbe  majority  will  do  us  tb* 
courtesy  of  giving  us  an  answer. 


HiCXOK  ICaMTTFACrUKLMO  Co..  Iiro, 
ArUngton,  Tax..  September  25, 197i. 
A  TAMDT  coBPoaaTioir  coicPAirr 
I  am  writing  to  tell  you  tbat,  pursuant  to 
tbe  terms  of  tbe  plan,  tbe  oompany  has  dis- 
continued the  Hlckok  Revised  Baalo  Pension 
Plan  under  which  you  are  cxirrantly  receiving 
a  pension.  The  effect  of  this  dlsoontinuanoe 
on  you  will  be  to  eliminate  tbe  poeelblilty  of 
a  pension  when  you  reach  tbe  eUglble  age  as 
provided  for  by  the  plan. 

The  change  wUl   be  made  effective  wltb 
pension  payments  made  on  October  1.  Tbe 
decision  to  disoontlnue  tbe  plan  was  a  very 
dlfilcult  one  to  make.  We  have  tried  for  more 
than  a  year  to  find  some  alternate  course 
that  could  be  taken  which  would  permit  the 
continuance  of  tbeae  pension  payments,  but 
we  have  not  been  sTioceasful.  When  the  Tandy 
Corporation  purchased  Hlckok  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  a  Uttle  over  a  year  ago,  Hlckok 
had  a  long  history  of  operating  losses  and 
the  company  was  not  far  from  having  to 
close  down.  There  were  many  costly  programs 
and  practices  that  had  to  be  discontinued  if 
the  company  were  to  be  saved.  Tbe  changes 
have  affected  active  employees,  retired  em- 
ployees, and  employees  who  have  terminated. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  be  as  fair  as  ve 
cotUd  be  to  each  of  theee  groups  and  at  tb* 
same  time  to  tbe  Tandy  stockholders  whoee 
money  was  Invested  in  Hlckok.  There  have 
been  terminations,  salary  reductions,  benefit 
plan  changes,  eto.,  tbat  have  affected  aU  of 
us.  We  beUeve  tbat  ovir  obligation  to  thoaa 
who  depend  on  us  required  theee  "^'^"gf 
We  have  regretfuUy  concluded  tbat  this  ac- 
tion on  the  pension  plan  is  a  neosssary  part 
of  our  efforts  to  make  Hlckok  Into  a  t»e\m 
oompany. 
Tbe  terms  of  tbe  pension  plan  Included 
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spaciac  rul««  for  tbm  manner  of  dlatrtbu- 
tlon  of  the  toUl  aaaeta  accumulated  In  the 
Penjlon  Pund  in  the  event  of  dUcontlnu- 
aac«.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company,  who  are  admlnUtrators  of  the 
plan,  have  made  the  oalculatlona  neoeaaary 
to  allocate  the  money  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  these  rules.  Total  avaUable  funda 
were  flrst  applied  (as  long  as  they  lasted) 
to  provide  pensions  to  persons  currently  re- 
tired and  receiving  pensions.  When  thU 
group  has  been  provided  for,  Mm  rule*  a«y 
that  remaining  funds  are  next  to  be  ap- 
plied to  provide  for  persona  not  yet  retired 
but  having  sufficient  amount  of  service  to 
have  acquired  a  vested  right  to  a  pension 
upon  retirement.  Unfortunately,  total  fiinda 
m  the  plan  at  dlacontlnuance  w«re  only 
sufficient  to  assure  about  88%  of  pensions 
to  persons  currently  retired.  No  funds  were 
left  for  persons  with  a  vested  right  or  for 
any  other  participants  not  cxirrently  receiv- 
ing retirement  beneflta,  and  of  course,  no 
funds  revert  back  to  the  company. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  necessary  to  write  you  of 
thlJ  change  which  I  assure  you  was  made 
only  after  most  careful  consideration  of  all 
possible  alternatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HicKOK  WmvTiiCTvruno  Co..  Inc.. 

Lawrincs  H.  Plynm, 

Vies  President-Treiuwer. 


THE  ISSUE  OP  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

aw   TTTAH 

IN   THE  HOUSB   OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  calm  voices, 
dispassionately  separating  fact  from 
emotion  and  helping  to  build  flrmness 
under  stress  are  sorely  needed  as  we 
approacli  the  ending  of  our  military  op- 
erations in  Southeast  Asia. 

My  own  feeling  about  the  strongest 
course  for  the  United  States,  In  this  elec- 
tion October  of  1972,  Is  well  expressed 
this  week  by  Stewart  Alsop  in  Newsweek 
for  October  16,  and  I  commend  it  to 
thoughtful  Americana  everywhere.  Mr. 
Alsop 's  essay  follows: 

Takwo  Thimv  at  his  Word 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washinoton. — Something  Is  up,  although 
at  this  writing  only  President  Nixon,  Henry 
Kissinger  and  maybe  one  or  two  others  Imow 
what  the  something  la.  It  Just  might  be  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war  that  would 
be.  m  President  Nixon's  words,  "right  for 
South  Vietnam,  right  for  North  Vietnam  and 
right  for  us."  But  that  would  taie  a  real 
miracle,  and  If  the  miracle  does  not  come  to 
pass.  President  NUon  has  a  simple  option, 
which  Is  to  take  President  Thleu  at  his  word. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  he  was  himself  con- 
ferring with  a  White  House  emissary,  Gen. 
Alezaiider  Halg,  a  message  from  President 
Thleu  was  read,  not  at  all  colncidentally,  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  National  Assembly. 
The  meaaage  repeatedly  made  this  point: 
"The  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  the  sole  body 
that  has  a  right  to  solve  the  war." 

The  Immediate  purpose  of  the  message 
was,  of  course,  to  serve  notice  on  the  White 
Ho\ise  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment  was  not  about  to  buy  any  Communist- 
front  regime  in  the  gxilse  of  a  "tripartite" 
coalition.  This  purpose  la  understandable, 
since  President  Thleu  and  those  aro\md  him 
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have  no  dealre  to  be  shot,  banged  or  other- 
wise disagreeably  disposed  of. 

aEPEATED    MISTAJMT 

But  President  Thleu's  meaaage  also  raised 
some  serious  questions  that  ought  to  be 
seriously  asked.  la  Thleu  not  quite  right 
when  he  says  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  la  "the  sole  body  that  has  a 
right  to  solve  the  war"?  And  are  we  Ameri- 
cans not  making  the  same  mistake  we  have 
made  in  Vietnam  from  the  very  beginning — 
taking  It  upon  ourselves  to  do  what  the  Viet- 
namese ought  to  be  doing? 

As  these  queetlona  suggest,  the  Preeldent* s 
option  Is  to  turn  over  to  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee  "the  right  to  solve  the  war."  ThU  is 
not  at  all  what  President  Nixon  Is  no^  doing, 
and  It  Is  not  at  all  what  Senator  MoOovem 
proposes  to  do.  The  President  Is  himself  try- 
ing to  "solve  the  war,"  using  the  stick  of 
bombing  and  blockade,  and  the  carrot  of  a 
aectletnent  that  would  offer  the  Communists 
a  share  of  power  In  a  South  Vletnameee 
Government. 

President  Nixon  certainly  had  good  reason 
to  respond  with  the  bombing  and  the  block- 
ade to  what  Senator  McOovem  himself  called 
"a  clear-cut  Invasion"  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. The  invasion  evoked  the  awful  spectre  of 
a  collapse  of  South  Vietnamese  resistance  and 
the  capture  of  most  of  the  more  than  50.000 
Americans  then  still  In  Vietnam.  No  Presi- 
dent could  flaccldly  accept  such  a  risk.  But 
the  United  States  cannot  go  on  forever  bomb- 
ing and  blockading  North  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  and  Henry  Kisalnger  have 
also  good  reason  to  try  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment, smce  an  agreed  settlement  Is  the  best 
way  to  end  the  war.  The  obvious  fact  remains 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  want  the  whole 
carrot — not  a  share  of  power  In  South  Viet- 
nam, but  total  control  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  Is  no  visible  reason  why  they  should 
settle  permanently  for  anything  less  than  the 
whole  carrot,  and  no  visible  reason  why  the 
South  Vietnamese  should  agree  to  play  the 
role  of  the  carrot. 

CONBBQTTXNCBa 

Moreover,  there  U  one  great  danger  In  a 
settlement  negotUted  by  Washington  with 
Hanoi.  It  would  be  our  settlement — an  Amer- 
ican settlement.  Its  consequences  could  be 
very  ugly,  and  we  would  be  responsible  for 
those  oonaequences.  This  Is  one  good  reason 
for  turning  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
"the  right  to  solve  the  war."  Any  "solution" 
would  be  theirs,  not  ours. 

Of  course  there  la  another  way  to  "aolve 
the  war" — by  offering  the  North  Vletnameae 
the  whole  carrot  on  a  platter.  This  is  what 
Senator  McGovem  proposes  to  do.  He  would 
meet  the  key  Communist  demand.  He  would, 
in  his  own  words,  "cut  off  any  further  mili- 
tary support  to  the  Thleu  regUns  In  Saigon." 
If  he  changes  this  often-repeated  position.  It 
will  be  the  biggest  swltcheroo  of  his  cam- 
paign, which  Is  saying  a  lot.  Cutting  off  sup- 
port for  Saigon  woxild,  aa  the  senator  himself 
has  acknowledged.  Insure  a  Communist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam.  It  could  have  no 
other  result,  as  long  as  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  continue  to  provide  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  generoxis  "military  support,"  In- 
cluding better  weapons  than  we  have  sup- 
plied to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  rationale  for  Insuring  a  Communist 
take-over  in  South  Vietnam  is  that  the  Sai- 
gon regime  Is  "corrupt"  and  "undemocratic." 
This  is  a  smarmy  oop-out.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  Intelligence  to  suppose  that  a  small  Asian 
country,  desperately  endangered  from  with- 
in and  without,  la  going  to  be  a  model  of  in- 
corruptible democracy.  Moreover,  to  deny  to 
those  who  have  fought  on  our  side  the  means 
to  defend  themselves  againat  a  "clear-cut  In- 
vaalon"  would  be  an  act  of  gross  Immorality 
that  would  haunt  this  country  for  a  long 
time  to  ooms.  It  would  bs  an  act  of  gross 
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Immorality  even  if  it  assured  the  return  of 
our  prisoners,  which  It  does  not. 

But  It  Is  not  Immoral  to  take  President 
Thleu  at  hla  word.  Taking  Thleu  at  hu  word 
would  mean  cutting  back  to  the  pre-Kennedy 
level  of  a  few  hundred  American  speclaiiata 
to  Insure  logistic  support  for  the  South  vtet- 
namese.  It  wovild  mean,  sooner  or  later,  end- 
ing the  bombing  and  the  blockade.  It  would 
mean  turning  over  entirely  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  the  responsibility  for  defending 
their  country  and  making  the  best  deal  they 
can  make  with  their  enemies. 

It  may  be  that,  given  the  means  to  defend 
their  country,  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
lack  the  will  to  do  so.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  current  national  intelligence 
estimate  is  that  for  at  least  two  years  the 
Communist  side  will  lack  the  military  capa- 
bility to  mount  again  the  kind  of  offensive 
that  could  lead  to  a  Communist  take-over. 

SXLF-RKSPKCT 

Given  generous  logistic  support  and  a  really 
serious  effort  to  build  up  their  air  power  dur- 
ing those  two  years,  the  South  Vietnamese  ■ 
ought  then  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  on 
their  own.  They  should  also  be  able  to  make, 
on  their  own.  an  accommodation  with  the 
Communist  side,  based  on  the  Vletnameaa 
military  and  political  reaUties. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  and  Henry 
Kissinger  will  produce  that  miracle,  an 
agreed  and  stable  settlement.  If  not,  we  ought 
to  take  Thleu  at  his  word.  We  ought  to  match 
or  better  the  Russian  and  Chinese  logistic 
support  for  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  then 
let  the  South  Vietnamese  do  their  own  ne- 
gotiating and  their  own  fighting,  their  own 
winning  or  losing.  One  reason  something  li 
up  is  that  F'resldent  Nixon  still  has  this  op- 
tion, and  the  Conununlsts  know  that  he  has 
It. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CXDNGRESSMAN 
wn.T.  COLMER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNZSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Bn-i, 
CoLMER,  an  outstanding  and  dedicated 
Member  of  Congress  will  soon  end  40 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  thl8 
body  and  return  to  his  native  Mississippi 
Representative  Colmir's  departure  iram 
Congress  comes  as  a  great  loss  to  the 
American  people  and  to  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  him. 

Bill  Colmer,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  his  unique  Insight  into  the 
lawmaking  process.  Few  men  can  match 
his  legislative  skills. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  expertise, 
Bill  Colmer  possesses  all  of  the  essential 
strengths  that  make  a  superb  human 
being  and  a  very  effective  public  servant. 
Bill  has  always  been  most  articulate  and 
persuasive  in  his  representation  of  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  his  constituents. 

In  Bill  Colmer,  Mlssissipplans  have 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  man  of  immense 
wisdom  and  great  integrity.  Certainly  his 
guidance  and  courage  has  enabled  this 
Nation  to  survive  hard  times  as  well  as 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  better  life. 

I  Join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  great  happiness  and  peace  to 
Bill  and  his  loved  ones  during  his  years 
of  retirement. 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALXTORKIA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  H.  1972 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  close  of  each  session  of  Congress.  I 
nrepare  a  report  for  my  constituents  on 
the  past  year's  activities  of  the  Congress 
and  would  Uke  to  share  this  report  with 
you  and  other  Members  of  the  House. 
Below  is  my  report: 

BIPOKT    BT    CONORMSMAN    BOB    "WlLBOif 
HSTTT    LDTOVnW 

That  Is  what  awaits  next  Congress  because 
ol  the  huge  pile  of  unfinished  business  left 
tjeblnd  by  the  9and  Congress.  Stranded  were 
Ijnportant  measures  such  as  environmental 
cleanup,  welfare  reform,  government  reorga- 
nisation and  anti-school  bussing  to  name  a 
few.  All  were  high  on  President  Nixon's  list 
of  90  "must-paas"  plecee  of  legislation  which 
he  submitted  to  Capitol  Hill  to  implement 
hla  varloiis  domestic  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  majority  leadership  of  Congress 
permitted  action  on  only  about  one  third  of 
these  bills.  The  remainder  will  have  to  be 
reconsidered  next  year. 

Fy>r  my  own  leglsUtive  program,  we  were 
able  to  win  congressional  approval  of  a  num- 
ber of  bills  that  are  of  Importance  to  San 
Diego  area  residents.  Below  la  a  partial  list- 
ing of  these  measures  that  are  or  soon  will 
become  law. 
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Ocean  dumping — Pollutant  diachargea  into 
coastal  waters  will  be  prohibited  under  this 
bill  due  for  President's  signature. 

Tvmaboats — Payments  for  losses  suffered 
by  Uj8.  tunaboats  seized  Illegally  off  South 
America  will  be  expedited  under  this  bill 
sent  to  White  House. 

Veterans — Eklucation  benefits  under  QI 
bill  win  be  Increased  25  percent  by  com- 
promise measure  cleared  by  Congress  and 
awaiting  President's  slgnatia-e. 

Cemeteries — The  Veterans  Art  ministration 
to  take  over  from  Army  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments control  of  national  cemeterlea  xinder 
this  bill  now  at  White  House. 

Federal  buildings — A  new  lease-purchase 
plan  to  finance  federal  buildings,  speeding 
up  start  of  work  on  the  Ban  Diego  project. 
Signed  Into  law. 

POW — Military  incomes  of  Americans 
while  held  captive  or  missing  m  Vietnam  are 
exempt  from  federal  Ux.  Signed  into  law. 

MKXT    THE    STAFV 

The  newest  member  of  my  staff  in  Wash- 
ington la  Jere  Tedford,  a  gracious  young 
laidy  who  helps  out  our  constituents  when 
they  visit  Washington. 

She  is  the  one  who  arranges  tours  of  the 
White  House  and  coimaela  vlsltora  on  sights 
to  see  whUe  on  Capitol  Hill.  All  of  this  is 
sandwiched  in  between  her  Important  tasks 
of  taking  dictation  and  pounding  the  type- 
writer so  that  we  can  get  our  mall  answered 
each  day. 

Bsf<»e  Joining  us,  she  worked  aeveral 
years  In  another  oongresalonal  ofllce  and  even 
tried  her  hand  at  being  a  private  detective 
for  awhile. 

CONSTITUENTS  RESPOND  TO  WILSON  POU 
[In  ptrcenti 
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Jere  spends  all  of  her  free  time  with  her 
lovely  4-year-old  da'ighter.  Christine,  wHo 
has  her  mother's  charm  and  blonde  h*lr. 
Both  adore  riding  horses  over  the  Maryland 
oountryaide  near  their  home. 

Bom  in  Georgia,  Jere  hasnt  had  a  chanos 
to  go  West  yet,  but  she's  longing  for  her 
first  San  Diego  visit  to  see  why  we  art  ao 
proud  of  our  wonderful  city. 

coMurrm  woax 

Mention  the  House  Armed  Servioea  Oom- 
mittee  and  most  [>eople  think  of  work  on 
bills  to  provide  new  ships,  aircraft,  tanks  and 
other  hardware  needed  for  a  strong  defenas. 

However,  Just  as  much  effort  la  spent  on 
bills  that  seldom  get  headlines  but  ai« 
equally  as  Important  to  the  serriosman  and 
his  family.  For  example,  our  committee  ini- 
tiated the  standing  proviso  that  gives  the 
ii-i.Utary  a  pay  raise  whenever  civilian  fed« 
eral  workers  get  one.  As  a  result,  on  Jan.  1. 
San  Diego  servicemen  will  reclve  a  6'7^  pay 
Increase,  boosting  the  Navy's  annual  payroll 
In  San  Diego  to  more  than  $635  million. 

At  the  urging  of  several  of  ua.  the  oom- 
mlttee  this  month  held  hearings  on  bills  to 
recompute  retired  military  pay,  basing  It  on 
current  active  duty  pay  rates.  Hopefully,  this 
legislation  will  be  approved  In  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Another  p>ersonnel  bill  Initiated  by  the 
Oommittee  and  signed  Into  law  establlahsa  a 
new  survivor  benefits  program  for  military 
retirees  similar  to  the  current  Olvll  Servlos 
plaii. 

These  are  Juat  a  few  examples  to  point  out 
that  the  welfare  of  our  serviceman  Is  juat  as 
Important  aa  military  hardware  in  maintain- 
ing a  well-rounded  defense. 
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Would  you  favor  an  eitensive  Ssn 
Ditto  area  rapid  transit  system, 
costing  over  a  billion  dollars  and 
requiring  major  reduction  of  free- 
way construction? 

Yk. 

N«_ 

Do  yon  feel  the  Government  honettly 
informs  you  on  the  issues  con- 
trontinj  the  country? 

Yej_ 

No 

Would  you  favor  the  reestet)li$hment 
of  the  death  penalty  by  Constttutional 
Amendment 

Yes 

No 

Would  you  favor  bussinc  to  achieve  full 
equal  education  and  racial  balance? 

Yes 

No 

Would  you  support  a  Federal  program 
to  curb  pollution  even  if  it  requires 
hither  taxes? 

Yes 

No 

If  Mission  Bay  still  were  undeveloped 
sloufhs  and  mudflats,  would  you  vote 
to  develop  it  as  a  public  recreation 
area  like  it  is  today? 

Yes 

No 
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Would  you  favor  a  national  n»-faiilt 
Insurance  plan? 

Yes 

No 

Would  vou  favor  the  iepiUation  «f 
mariiuana  if  placed  under  controb 
similar  to  those  for  alcoholic 
beverates? 

Yea 

No ---:.- 

Oo  you  favor  stricter  Federal  fm  coirtni 
lecislation? 


Yea. 
No.. 
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Oo  yoc  think  the  current  wtft-price  ceatnia:  (A>  art  (ait,  (B)  laver  Mm,  (S)  trm  tasinen,  <D> 
no  opinion?  p,,^ 
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For  those  who  left  the  country  rather  than  fiilrt  in  VIMnam  woold  rji  hw:  (A)  h«  «»«e«y,  (■) 
amnesty  with  3-year  Government  aervice  eMgstien,  (C)  m  emeetty,  (0)  so  epMsa? 
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poixuTioN  cLEAirar 

Important  environmental  Improvenaeota 
are  in  store  for  the  San  Diego  area  aa  part 
of  the  Navy's  military  construction  program 
approved  by  Congress. 

Included  in  the  Navy's  $70  million  build- 
ing program  In  San  Diego  is  a  $6  million 
project  to  eliminate  the  diimplng  of  sh^- 
board  sewage  into  the  Bay.  Collection  sys- 
tems will  t>e  biUlt  to  receive  the  sewage  and 
pump  It  Into  the  city's  metropolitan  sewer 
system. 

Also,  the  Navy  has  received  funda  to  b\xlld 
a  M  million  aircraft  power  check  facility 
which  will  reduce  and  contain  aircraft  en- 
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gins  nolae  now  reaching  out  over  Coronado 
and  I\>lnt  Loma  residential  areas.  Theee 
funds  had  been  denied  by  the  Senate  but 
with  the  help  of  North  Island  Association 
offlclads  we  were  able  to  have  them  restored. 

Totra  vnws 

Aa  your  Representative,  it  la  Important 
that  I  know  your  views  on  a  major  Issue  fac- 
ing the  Congress.  Pot  that  reason,  I  welcome 
your  lettecB  and  comnMnts. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  huge  response  to 
my  recent  questionnaire.  It  reflects  the  great 
intereat  the  people  of  San  Dlego  have  In  na- 
tional affairs. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
ABBm 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or  pnrN«Ti,VAjrxA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  October  12.  1972 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  ^?eater,  Wat- 
kins  M.  Abbitt  Ims  represented  the 
Fourth  District  of  Vlrgirda  since  IMS. 
That  iB  almost  one-quarter  century  ot 
d«dlcated  service  that  haa  been  rendered. 
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both  for  his  constituents  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

His  btilanced  judgment  and  fine  leader- 
ship Is  an  inspiration  to  all  his  colleagues, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  His  high 
ranking  position  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  earned  him  respect  in  Con- 
gress and  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

Watkiks  Abbitt  has  served  here  with 
distinction  and  it  is  only  proper  that  we 
honor  him  here,  today.  He  deserves  our 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  all  the  people 
of  his  district  who  value  honesty  suid  high 
standards  in  government. 

Regardless  of  party,  Watkins  Abbitt 
IS  a  popular  figure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  has  our  best  wishes  for 
many  happy  years  ahead  In  his  retire- 
ment from  exemplary  congressional 
service. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  HAZARDS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP  CAUrOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATIVB8 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
HEW  report  estimates  that  up  to  100,- 
000  persons  die  each  year  from  the  haz- 
ards of  their  jobs.  The  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  perform  its  func- 
tion of  carefully  overseeing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  is  clearly  pointed  out 
in  an  article  written  by  Franklin  Wal- 
Uck,  editor  of  the  United  Auto  Workers' 
Washington  Report.  In  view  of  the  recent 
tragedy  that  has  befaUen  many  mine 
workers  and  their  families,  I  think  it  is 
very  timely  that  Mr.  Walllck  has  enu- 
merated the  health  and  safety  hazards 
that  threaten  the  lives  of  workers 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  advisable 
that  we  all  familiarize  oiu"selves  with 
these  health  and  safety  hazards  and  that 
we  are  aware  of  the  need  for  action,  as 
the  article  points  out,  before  tragedy 
forces  us  to  become  aware.  I  include  Mr. 
Walllck's  article  entitled  •'Creeping  Perils 
on  the  Job"  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

CSEXPING    PsklLS    ON    THX    JOB 

(By  Franklin  Walllck) 

Textile  workers  are  killed  by  a  "brown 
lung"  disease  caused  by  breatlilng  in  lint. 
Workers  wlUi  significant  exposiire  to  asbes- 
tos die  of  lung  cancer  at  Sve  time*  tlie  rate 
ot  the  general  population.  Steelworkers  who 
Inhale  coke  fumes  run  a  hlgher-than-average 
risk  of  contracting  lung  cancer. 

These  are  a  few  of  those  who  lose  their 
Uves.  A  recent  HEW-Labor  Depiutment  re- 
port to  Congress  estimates  that  up  to  100.000 
persons  die  each  year  from  the  perils  of  their 
Jobs.  Considering  the  scant  attention  paid  to 
thee*  victims — and  to  the  many  others  whose 
health  Is  swlously  impaired  in  offices  and 
factories  across  the  country — one  would 
t.hink  Americans  accept  this  waste  of  life  as 
a  necessary  by-product  of  economic  growth, 
a  small  offering  to  the  gods  of  cost-conscious- 
ness. 

Not  that  we  lack  laws  to  protect  workers' 
health;  we  are  overflowing  with  them.  Since 
the  early  1900b  every  State  has  adopted  some 
kind  of  Job  safety  legislation.  Only  these 
laws  have  not  been  especlaUy  strong  or  well 
enforced. 

To  correct  this,  we  also  have  a  sweepUig 
fe4K«l   law.   xtkb   OccupaUonai  Safety   aod 
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Health  Act,  enacted  In  1B70.  On  PMMT,  it 
{HDclaims  that  57  million  persons  working  in 
4.1  million  stores,  plants,  trucks,  offices,  fields 
and  other  locations  shall  not  have  their  lives 
shortened  or  their  health  Injured  by  what 
they  breathe,  touch,  hear  or  taste. 

But  in  practice,  as  with  many  of  Washing- 
ton's legislative  creations,  the  law  has  had 
relatively  little  effect,  other  than  to  give  the 
incorrect  impression  that  much  is  being 
done. 

Now,  a  year  after  the  government  geared 
up  to  administer  the  new  law,  we  are  faced 
with  the  tragicomic  prospect  that  the  Nixon 
Administration,  in  line  with  its  general  de- 
centralizing philosophy,  may  return  the  bulk 
of  the  responsibility  for  policing  Job  safety 
back  to  the  states,  whose  failures  largely 
created  the  need  for  federal  action  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  all  like  a  deadly  merry-go- 
round. 

The  falltire  of  the  federal  law  to  date  can- 
not be  traced  to  one  easily  blamed  culprit. 
The  fault  is  widely  shared  by  government 
officials,  workers'  bosses,  quasipubUc  groups 
that  set  Job  safety  standards  and  by  unions 
and  workers  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  vlUalns  of  all  are  the 
invisibility  and  gradualness  of  many  of  the 
perils — the  quiet  violence  of  poUution-ln- 
feeted  air  seeping  into  an  office  worker's 
lungs  over  a  number  of  years,  the  slow 
deafening  of  an  employe  exp)oeed  for  an  ex- 
tended period  to  excessive  noise. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  excessive 
noise,  for  example,  is  a  serloios  health  hazard. 
Besides  causing  deafness,  ptersistent  loudness 
has  been  shown  in  animal  studies  to  produce 
nervous  breakdowns,  high  blood  pressure, 
glandular  disorders  and  lowered  sexual 
drives. 

Despite  all  this,  the  fedreal  agency  chiefly 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  law — the 
Labor  Department's  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration — has  adopted  a 
permissible  noise  standard  weU  above  what 
is  generally  considered  safe.  In  fact,  Its 
limit  of  90  decibels  for  continuous  noise 
roughly  a  level  that  forces  one  to  shout  to 
be  heard  six  Inches  away — condemns  about 
16%  of  the  nation's  workers  to  some  degree 
of  deafness. 

The  Labor  Department  unit,  of  course, 
does  not  merely  create  such  Inadequate 
standards  out  of  thin  air.  It  must  rely  on 
outside  sources  dealing  with  Job  health  and 
safety. 

The  noise  criteria,  for  example,  were  in- 
fluenced largely  by  the  American  Conference 
of  Gk)vemmental  Industrial  Hygienists.  It  Is 
difficult  to  say  why  this  group's  proposals 
are  often  so  weak,  but  one  fttctor,  presuma- 
bly, is  that  the  state  Job-health  officials  who 
make  up  the  membership  do  not  want  to 
anger  indvtstries  In  their  areas. 

Even  with  the  meager  existing  standards, 
however,  worker  health  protection  could  be 
improved  significantly  with  anything  close  to 
proper  staffing  and  funding  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment unit.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
agency  cxurently  has  fewer  than  50  Indus- 
trial hygienists  trained  to  do  sophisticated 
measurements  of,  say,  air  poUution  at  a  work 
place. 

The  reason  for  the  short-stafllng  obviously 
Is  Insufficient  funding.  The  flrst-yeiu'  exi)en- 
dlture  under  the  act  was  (56  million — about 
91  per  worker.  The  Nixon  Administration 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1 
calls  for  an  increase  to  $98  million — about 
$1.80  per  worker — and  lees  than  a  quarter 
of  this  would  go  for  enforcement. 

At  the  same  time  $80  million  of  the  total 
is  earmarked  for  the  states,  which  supposedly 
would  use  the  cash  to  develop  acc^table  Job 
health  and  safety  plans.  This  is  part  of  a 
move  promoted  by  Labor  under  Secretary 
Lawrence  SUberman  to  return  much  of  tb« 
responsibiltiy  for  Job  health  and  safety  to 
states   whose  plans  are  "as  eSectlv*  ••" — 
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some  would  say  "as  ineffective  as" — the  fed- 
eral law. 

Perhaps  the  most  Ironic  point  about  the 
federal  Job-health  law  is  that  it  bas  not  been 
given  a  very  high  priority  by  unions  them. 
selves.  Whatever  the  calcified  sins  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  most  unions  do 
have  qualified  people  who  could  train  union 
leaders  in  the  identification  and  prevention 
of  health  and  safety  hazards.  But  this  has  not 
happ>ened  except  in  the  feeblest  way.  The  law 
remains  a  mystery,  even  a  secret  to  most  un- 
ion workers  today. 

Not  that  union  members  are  unconcerned. 
A  University  of  Michigan  survey  completed 
last  year  showed  that  health  and  safety  hai- 
ards,  unpleasant  working  conditions  and 
work-related  lUnees  or  Injury  rank  higher 
than  inadequate  income  as  problem  areas  for 
most  workers. 

The  union  members  are  simply  not  aware 
of  the  remedies  available.  Workers  generaUy 
also  seem  to  have  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward 
dirty  and  disagreeable  work. 

What  all  these  flaws  add  up  to  is  the  gla- 
cier-like pace  of  the  federal  law  so  far.  Big 
employers  with  mtiltlple  hazards  have  not  yet 
been  measurably  hurt  or  goaded  into  signifi- 
cant reform. 

Some  occupations,  by  their  natures,  may 
never  be  reasonably  hazard-free.  But  most 
can  if  we  are  determined  to  make  them  so. 
Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  wlU  move  us  Is 
one  great  visible  tragedy  where  many  lives 
are  lost.  And  even  then,  how  long  would  the 
momentum  for  reform  last? 


BARBARA  W.  TUCHMAN:  ON  A 
CIVrUAN'S  OBLIGATION  TO  THE 
MrLTTARY 
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HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZl 

or    tCICBIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Barbara  W. 
Tuchman  Is  one  of  America's  greatest 
historians. 

A  probing  and  brilliant  essay  by  Mrs. 
Tuchman.  "On  a  Civilian's  Obligation  to 
the  Military."  appeared  in  the  October  8, 
1972.  Detroit  News  magazine.  It  deserves 
our  most  careful  attention. 

Accordingly,  I  insert  her  essay  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 
On  a  Civiuan's  Obligation  to  the  Militabt 

TO  BULIO:  THE  MHJTABT  FOR  THX  WAX  AND 
BXNOTJNCE  ANY  SHAKX  IN  TKHR  PROFESSION 
IS  A  rOKM  or  ESCAPISM 

(By  Barbara  W.  Tuchman) 

The  relation  of  the  civiUan  citizen  to  the 
mlUtary  is  a  subject  uauaUy  productive  of 
instant  emotion  and  very  Uttie  rational 
thinking.  ^,         _^__ 

Peace-talnded  people  seem  to  dis^prow 
study  of  the  soldier  on  the  theory  that  If 
starved  of  attention  he  wlU  eventuaUy  van- 
ish. That  is  unlikely. 

Militarism  is  simply  the  organized  form 
of  natural  aggression.  The  same  people  who 
march  to  protest  in  the  afternoon  will  stand 
in  line  that  evening  to  see  the  latest  in 
sadistic  movies  and  thoroughly  enjoy  them- 
selves watching  blood  and  pain,  murder,  tor- 
ture and  rape. 

To  register  dissent  from  war  by  expressing 
disgust  for  the  mUltary  and  turning  one's 
back  on  whatever  shJHpe  the  mlUtary  wears 
Is  a  natural  impulse.  But  the  controversy 
over  the  Vietnam  war,  together  with  the 
newly  acquired  permanence  ot  the  military 
role  in  our  society  and  the  shift  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  are  powerful,  urgent  reasons 


-hv  more  enlightened  and  better -educated 
"^aSs  should  NOT  turn  their  backs  and 
S^lcate  their  responsibUlty  for  control- 

'^'^Sn^eSllThange  in  the  role  of  the 
American  military  has  taken  place  over  the 
^36  years  since  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
^b.  ParadoxicaUy,  total  war  has  been 
Sacked  off  the  stage  by  the  toUl  weapon  with 
1»  uncritical  capacity  for  overkUl.  B^sause 
Sere  is  enough  of  it  around  to  be  mutuaUy 
dsTsstating  to  both  sides  in  any  conflict, 
nuclear  flrepower  has  become  the  weapon 
that  cBUinot  be  used. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impreaslon.  it  has 
reduced,  not  enlarged,  the  scope  of  war.  with 
the  secondary  and  rather  sinister  result  that 
whUe  unlimited  war  is  out,  limited  war  is  in, 
not  as  a  last  resort  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
but   as   the   regular,    on-going    support    of 

''*'war  used  to  be  the  extension  of  policy  by 
military  means.  Since  no  political  objective 
can  now  be  secured  with  beneflt  by  opening 
s  nuclear  war,  we  have  narrowed  ourselves  to 
wars  on  the  "advisory"  or  "aasUtance"  level 
so  as  to  mold  the  affairs  of  the  client  country 
to  suit  the  adviser's  purpose. 

Traditionally,  the  American  Army  has  con- 
sidered itself  the  neutral  instrument  of  state 
policy.  It  exists  to  carry  out  the  government's 
orders  and  when  ordered  into  action  does 
not  ask  why  or  what  for.  But  the  more  It  Is 
used  for  political  ends  and  the  more  deeply 
Its  influence  pervades  government,  the  less 
It  can  retain  the  stance  of  Innocent  instru- 
ment. The  same  holds  true  of  the  citizen. 
Our  innocence  too  is  flawed. 

The  fundamental  American  premise  has 
always  been  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
The  Vietnam  war  is  a  product  of  civilian 
policy  shaped  by  three  successive  civilian 
presidents  and  their  academic  and  other  ci- 
vilian advisers.  The  failure  to  end  the  war 
Is  also  in  the  last  resort  clvUlan. 

And  where  does  that  failure  trace  back  to? 
To  where  the  vote  Is.  I  feel  bewildered  when 
I  hear  that  easy  empty  slogan,  "Power  to  the 
People!"  Is  there  any  country  in  the  world 
whose  people  has  more  power? 

To  blame  the  military  for  the  war  and  re- 
nounce with  disgust  any  share  in  their  pro- 
fession is  a  form  of  escapism.  It  aUowB  the 
anti-war  civilian  to  feel  virtuous  and  un- 
Involved  In  any  blame.  It  sUlov^s  someone 
else  to  do  the  soldier's  Job  which  Is  essential 
to  an  organized  state  and  which  in  the  long 
run  protects  the  security  of  the  high-minded 
civilian  while  he  claims  It  is  a  Job  too  dirty 
for  him. 

Certainly  the  conduct  of  this  war  has  led 
to  abominations  and  inhumanities  by  the 
military  and  for  which  the  West  Pointer  is  as 
much  responsible  as  the  semi-educated  Lieu- 
tenant Galleys.  But  as  one  officer  said,  "We 
have  the  Galleys  because  those  Harvard  bas- 
tards won't  fight" — Harvard  being  shorthand 
for  all  deferred  college  students. 

The  liberal's  sneer  at  the  military  man  does 
himself  no  honor,  nor  does  It  mark  him  as 
the  better  man.  Military  men  are  people. 
There  are  good  ones  and  bad  ones,  some 
thoughtful  and  Intelligent,  some  dlm-wlts 
and  dodos,  some  men  of  courage  and  Integ- 
rity, some  slick  operators  and  sharp  prac- 
tisers,  some  scholars  and  fighters,  some  brag- 
garts and  synthetic  heroes. 

The  profession  contains  perhaps  an  over- 
supply  of  routmized  thinking,  servility  to 
rank  and  right-wing  super  patriots,  but  ev- 
ery group  has  undesirable  qualities  that  are 
occupationally  induced. 

WX  WnX  RAVE  AN  AXMT  EVEN  MORE  ISOLATES 
rsOM    CIVILIAN    SOCIETT 

It  la  not  the  nature  of  the  military  man 
that  accounts  for  war,  but  the  nature  of  man. 
The  soldier  is  merely  one  shape  that  nature 
takes.  Aggression  Is  part  ot  xa,  m  Inxkate  as 
eating  or  ooptUatlng.  Aa  a  student  of  the 
human  record,  I  can  say  with  o(»ifl<l«noe  tluit 
peace  la  not  the  norm.  Historians  have  cal- 
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culAted  that  up  imtu  the  Industrial  R«volu- 
tion  belligerent  acUon  occupied  more  man- 
hours  than  any  other  activity  exoept  agri- 
culture. 

"Our  permanent  enemy,"  said  William 
James  In  1904,  "is  the  rooted  bellicosity  of 
human  nature.  A  millennium  of  peace  would 
not  breed  the  fighting  instinct  out  of  our 
bone  and  marrow."  Has  anything  occurred 
in  our  century — ^the  "Terrible  Twentieth" 
ChurchUl  caUed  it — to  suggest  that  James 
was  wrong? 

What  this  suggests  is  tliat  we  should  faoe 
the  military  element  rather  thtin  turn  our 
backs  on  it,  learn  about  It,  even  participate 
in  it  through  ROTO.  If  the  college-educated 
youths  become  the  reserve  officers  upon 
whom  the  Army  depends  then  they  are  in  a 
position  to  exert  influence. 

Recently  a  retired  Army  colonel  suggested 
that  all  Army  career  officers,  not  only  reserve 
officers,  "should  be  obtained  tlirough  civilian 
college  scholarship  programs  and  direct  en- 
try from  coUege  ROTC."  Now  if  that  could 
be  arranged,  the  educated  clvlUan  woxiid 
reaUy  be  at  the  controls.  If  the  yovmg  want 
tc  make  a  revolution,  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
OUver  Cromwell  did  not  spend  his  time  try- 
ing to  close  down  Oxford.  He  built  the  New 
Model  Army. 

Our  form  of  democracy — ^the  poUtical  sys- 
tem which  is  the  matrix  of  our  liberties- 
rests  upon  the  citizen's  participation,  not 
excluding— indeed  especially  including— par- 
ticipation in  the  armed  forces. 

That  was  the  great  principle  of  the  French 
Revolution:  the  nation  In  arms,  meaning  the 
people  in  arms  as  distinct  from  a  professional 
standi!^  army.  The  nation  in  arms  was  con- 
sidered the  safeguard  of  the  Republic,  the 
guarantor  against  tyranny  and  military  coups 
d'etat. 

The  same  idea  underlies  the  fundamental 
American  principle  of  the  right  to  bear  arms 
as  guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  maintaining  "a  weU-regu- 
lated  MUitia"  to  protect  "the  security  of  a 
free  state." 

To  serve  the  state  is  what  the  Constitution 
meant,  not,  as  the  gun  lobby  pretends,  the 
right  to  keep  a  pistol  under  your  pillow  and 
shoot  at  whomever  you  want  to.  To  serve 
under  arms  in  this  sense  is  not  only  a  right 
but  a  criterion  of  citizenship. 

To  abdicate  the  right  because  you  feel  that 
the  armed  forces  are  being  used  In  a  wnxtg 
war  is  natural.  Nobody  wants  to  share  In  or 
get  killed  in  an  operation  he  thinks  is  wicked. 
But  we  must  realize  that  this  rejection  abdi- 
cates a  responsibility  of  citizenship  and  con- 
tributes to  an  already  dangerous  develop- 
ment— the  reappearance  of  the  standing 
Army. 

That  is  what  is  happening  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  change-over  to  an  aU  volun- 
teer fOTce.  We  wlU  have  an  Army  even  more 
separate,  more  isolated  and  possibly  aUen- 
ated  from  civilian  society  than  ever. 

For  the  United  States  the  draft  was  the 
gmX  corrective — or  would  have  been  if  it 
had  worked  properly.  The  draft  has  an  evU 
name;  yet,  it  remains  the  only  way,  IX  ad- 
ministered Justly,  to  preserve  the  principle 
of  the  nation  in  arms.  The  college  deferrals 
made  it  a  mockery. 

The  deferral  system  was  an  anti-demo- 
cratic and  eUtist  (to  tise  the  favorite  word 
of  those  who  consider  themselves  equalizers) 
as  anything  that  has  ever  happened  in  the 
United  States.  I  may  be  happy  that  it  kept 
my  kin  and  the  sons  of  sMne  of  my  friends 
out  of  Vietnam,  but  I  am  none  the  less 
ashamed  of  it. 

We  need  to  re-admit  some  common  sense 
into  conventional  liberal  thinking — or  feel- 
ing alx>ut  the  mUltary.  It  seems  to  me  urgent 
that  we  vinderstand  our  relationship  to  the 
soldier's  task  free  of  emotion. 

I  know  of  no  pr«>blem  so  subject  as  this 
one  to  what  the  late  historian,  Richard 
Hofstadter,  called  "the  imbecile  catchwords 
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of  our  era  like  'repression'  and  'imperial- 
ism' which  have  had  all  the  meaning  washed 
out  of  them."  Thoee  who  yell  these  word*, 
he  wrote,  "simply  have  no  Idea  what  they  are 
talking  about." 

The  role  of  the  military  in  our  Uvea  baa 
become  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  treated 
to  this  kind  of  slogan-thinking,  on  non- 
thinking. 


THE  RYAN  POLL 


HON.  PffllXIP  BURTON 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1972 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Congressman  William  F.  Ryan  was  dedi- 
cated to  serving  all  the  citizens  of  his 
20th  Congressional  District  in  New  Yorlt, 
EU3  well  as  his  country  and  this  Congress. 
Each  yesw,  in  keeping  with  his  dedica- 
tion to  service,  he  conducted  a  mail  sur- 
vey of  constituents  telling  each  individ- 
ual, "To  best  serve  you,  I  need  your  opin- 
ion." 

In  the  days  immediately  before  his 
death,  he  was  concerned  tJwut  pubUca- 
tlon  of  the  questionnaire  he  had  sent  out 
earlier  this  year.  The  answers  were  in, 
and  he  wanted  the  tabulation  completed 
and  the  survey  results  inserted  in  the 
CoNCRXssioniL  RxcoRD  SO  they  would  be 
available. 

On  request  of  his  office,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  the  results  of  the  1972  Ryan  poll 
of  the  20th  Congresslocial  E>lBtrlct. 

According  to  the  poll,  citizens  of  Man- 
hattan's West  Side,  Washington  Heights, 
Inn  wood,  and  other  areas  of  the  20th  Dis- 
trict, favor  an  immediate  end  to  Ameri- 
can lnv(rivement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

More  than  7,000  citizens  and  families 
answered  the  questionnaire. 

They  said  they  also  favor  some  form  of 
Eimnesty  for  young  men  who  have  re- 
fused to  serve  In  the  military  as  a  protest 
to  our  continued  Involvement  In  the  In- 
dochina wax. 

More  than  68  percent  indicated  tbey 
would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  or 
taxes  to  combat  air  and  water  pollution. 
And  more  than  half  felt  that  reducing 
expenditures  for  defense  would  best  cor- 
rect our  national  priorities. 

The  following  are  the  complete  results 
of  the  poll. 

QUXSTIONMAIUt  RXSUXTS 

1.  Draft — I  favor  continuing  the  draft. 
18.6%;  an  all-volunteer  Army,  36.8%;  alter- 
nate service  in  non-mliltary  ways,  89.4%;  no 
opinion,  8.2%. 

2.  Vietnam — I  approve  of  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
nUnistratlon's  policy  in  Vietnam.  Yes,  23.7%; 
no,  70.9%;  no  opinion,  0.7%. 

3.  Vietnam — I  favor  ending  all  American 
involvement  In  the  Vietnam  War  imme- 
diately, 54J%;  only  after  release  of  Ameri- 
can POW's,  30.8%;  only  if  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment is  strong  enough  to  survive,  8.0%;  <»ly 
after  a  mUitary  victory;  4i%;  none  ot  these, 
6.0%;  no  opinion,  6.8%. 

4.  Taxes — To  increase  Federal  spending  for 
social  programs.  I  favor  Increasing  Individual 
income  taxes,  6.2%;  increasing  corporate  tax- 
ee.  01.7%;  a  national  sales  tax  "value  added" 
tax,  6J%;  no  increase  In  FMeral  spending. 
10.4%:  none  of  tbeae,  16.8%:  no  opinion, 
8.4%. 

6.  Taxes — ^I  favor  Federal  tax  reform  to 
reduce  individual  income  taxes,  28.8%:  re- 
duce corporate  taxes,  2.4%;  close  tax  loop- 
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hol»s  such  as  the  oU  deplectloa  aUow&no«, 
70.3<'c;  none  of  these,  4.7%;  no  opinion. 
5.6%, 

9.  Health  Care— Comprehensive  bealtti 
care  should  be  provided  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment through  a  Social  Security  tj-pe  of 
program,  38.3%;  through  present  private 
health  Industry.  8.T^-:  to  cover  all  medical 
expenses.  43.9%;  to  cover  only  major  ex- 
penses, 13.8 'o;  no  program.  3.9%:  no  opinion. 
6.6%. 

7.  Inflation — Under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's New  Economic  Policy  and  Its  wage 
and  price  controls,  I  believe  prices  are  rising 
at  an  unacceptable  level,  75.5%;  rising  at 
about  the  right  level,  8.5T,;  actually  going 
down.  1.6%;  staying  Just  about  the  same, 
7  5%;  no  opinion,  7.6%. 

8.  Equal  Rights — I  favor  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  which  guarantees  women 
equal  rights  by  stating  that  "equality  and 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denlod  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex."  Yes,  82.4%;  no, 
11.1%;  no  opinion,  6.6%. 

9.  Narcotics — To  help  heroin  drug  addicts, 
I  favor  methadone  maintenance,  25.6%; 
mi^k'^g  herom  available  at  clinics,  26.1%; 
drug  free  treatment,  37.2% ;  prosecution  and 
Imprisonment  of  addicts,  9.6%;  some  other 
form  of  treatment,  17.9%;  no  opinion,  8.0%. 

10.  Controla — I  favor  changing  present 
wage  and  price  controls  so  that  controls  are 
stronger,  40.9%;  Include  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, 25.1  % ;  Include  local  rents,  45.1  "c ;  none 
of  these,  13.7%;  no  opinion,  8.7%. 

11.  Social  Security — I  favor  increasing  So- 
cial Security  benefits  by  20%,  11.6%,  50%, 
12.0%;  the  Ryan  bill  minimum  of  $3375  for 
a  single  person  and  $4600  for  a  couple,  56.3% ; 
an  Increase  but  none  of  these.  11.6%;  no  In- 
crease, 4.5%;  no  opinion,  8.4%. 

13.  Ouaranteed  Annual  Income — I  favor  a 
Federal  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  a  fam- 
Uy  of  four  of  •3400,  4  J% ;  MOOO,  17.3% ;  M500, 
34.8%;  no  guaranteed  income,  34.1%;  no 
opinion.  10.0%. 

13.  Transit— I  favor  the  use  of  Highway 
Trust  Funds  for  mass  transit.  Yes,  78.1%; 
no,  10.6 '^(  :  no  opinion,  11.4%. 

14.  Jobt — ^I  favor  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  to  create  at  least  500,000 
new  public  service  Jobs.  Yee,  86.3%;  no, 
19.2%;  no  opinion,  14.6%. 

16.  Amnestv — Men  who  protested  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  War  by  refusing 
to  serve  should  be  granted  total  amnesty, 
34.1  "t ;  amnesty  conditional  on  some  national 
service,  39.8'"  ;  no  amnesty,  18.3%;  no  opin- 
ion, 8.5''-.. 

16.  Pollution — All  other  things  being  equal. 
I  would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  or 
taxes  to  end  air  and  water  pollution.  Yes, 
68.4%:  no.  20.4%;   no  opinion,  11.4%. 

17.  Priorities — To  correct  our  priorities,  I 
favor  reducing  expenditures  the  most  In  de- 
fense. 53.3  ""c:  foreign  aid,  20.8%;  agrl- 
culfure  price  supports,  15.2%;  welfare,  16.8%; 
education,  2.7%;   no  opinion,  8.3%. 

18.  China — I  approve  of  President  Nixon's 
trip  to  China.  Yes.  80.7%:  no.  8.9%;  no 
oplnlon,-4«.6%. 

19.  China — The  Unltad  States  ahotild  ac- 
cord full  diplomatic  recognition  to  China. 
Yes,  77.6%;  no,  9.9%;  no  opinion,  12.8%. 

30.  Israel — The  United  States  should  pro- 
vide Israel  with  greater  economic  assistance, 
30.7%:  aid  to  help  resettle  Soviet  Jews. 
36.9%;  credit  for  the  p\irchase  of  military 
equipment  including  Phantom  Jets,  38.4%; 
no  opinion,  30.5%. 

21.  Nixon — The  Nixon  Administration  has 
been  doing  a  generally  good  job  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. Yes,  37.1%;  no,  52.1%;  no  opinion, 
11J%. 

32.  Nixon — The  Nixon  Administration  has 
been  doing  a  generally  good  Job  In  domestic 
affairs.  Yes.  16.2%;  no,  76%;  no  opinion,  9.1%. 

38.  Candidates — Of  the  foUowtng,  which 
person  would  you  now  prefer  as  the  next 
President :  Chlsholm,  43% ;  Humphrey,  7.8% ; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jackson,  8.0%;  Kennedy,  7.1%;  McOorem, 
SO.3%;  Muskis,  8.0%:  Nixon,  15.6%:  Wallaoe. 
4.8%;  no  opinion,  8.9%. 
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HILLSDALE    COLLEGE    COMMENCE- 
,  MENT  ADDRESS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   UXXNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  120th 
commencranent  of  Hillsdale  College  in 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  an  important  address 
was  given  by  Dr.  Leonard  E.  Read,  noted 
economist  and  writer,  and  founder  and 
president  of  the  Poimdation  for  Eto)- 
nomic  Education. 

Dr.  Read  ui-ged  his  young  listeners  to 
live  their  lives  on  the  basis  of  a  basic 
premise  and  fundamental  point  of  refer- 
ence. He  began  by  setting  forth  his  own. 

He  declared  that: 

My  first  assumption  is  founded  on  an  ob- 
servation, namely  that  man  did  not  create 
himself  .  .  .  ITierefare  my  first  assumption  Is 
the  primacy  and  supremacy  of  Infinite  Con- 
sciousness .  .  .  My  second  assumption  Is  also 
denaonstrable,  namely  the  ejqjanslbUlty  of 
the  Indlvldvial  human  consciousness. 

His  third  assumption,  ssdd  Dr.  Read, 
cannot  be  so  easily  demonstrated: 

I  merely  Icnow  it  to  be  true:  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  human  spirit  or  consciousness, 
this  earthly  moment  not  being  all  there  Is 
to  It. 

Once  such  assumptions  are  accepted, 
the  question  remains:  What  is  man's 
purpose  in  the  world?  To  this.  Dr.  Read 
replies: 

It  Is  to  see  how  close  one  can  come  during 
his  earthly  moments  to  expanding  his  own 
coDsclousneBS  Into  a  harmony  with  Infinite 
CoDsdousneas.  Or,  In  lay  terms,  to  see  how 
close  one  can  come  during  his  earthly  mo- 
ments to  a  realization  of  those  creaitlve  po- 
tenttaUtles  unlqtiely  his  own  .  .  ." 

Without  individual  liberty,  however, 
such  individual  potential  cannot  develop. 
In  order  to  maintain  liberty  it  is  essen- 
tial that  men  ccaisider  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment— ^what  it  should  do.  and  what  it 
should  not  do. 

Writing  in  1900  in  his  volume.  The 
State,  Woodrow  WUson  declared  that: 

The  essential  nature  of  government  U 
organized  force. 

Dr.  Read  stated  that: 

It  can  Inhibit,  restrain,  prohibit,  penalize. 
The  next  logical  question  Is,  what  in  all  good 
conscience  should  be  restrained,  penalized, 
prohibited?  .  .  .  The  answer  Is  .  .  .the  destruc- 
tive actions  of  men  such  as  fraud,  violence, 
predatlon,  misrepresentation,  thou  shalt  not 
steal.  Force  can  accomplish  this,  and  this 
alone  .  .  .  physical  force  Is  definitely  not  a 
creative  force  . . . 

Government,  he  points  out.  "should  be 
confined  to  inhibiting  the  destructive  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  all  creative  actio  s  . .  . 
should  be  left  to  men  acting  freel  " 

To  his  yoimg  audience,  Dr.  Read  j  .ked 
the  question,  "Who  is  the  world's  .  loet 
Important  person?"  HUs  answer: 

That  person  Is  you,  whoever  you  am, 
wherever  you  may  be,  or  whatever  yoiir  race, 
creed,  color  or  occupation.  This  Is  not  flat- 


tery; It  ts  to  remark  the  obvious,  for  you  an 
th«  only  person  In  the  world — ^yoor  wctM, 
that  U. 

At  the  Hillsdale  College  catnnmDM- 
ment,  Dr.  Leonard  Read  was  presented 
with  the  Hillsdale  College  Independence 
Award  by  President  George  Roche,  m, 
following  his  address. 

I  wish  to  shEU'e  Dr.  Read's  address  with 
my  colleagues,  and  this  address,  pre- 
sented in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  June  3,  1972. 
follows. 

Thx  Woklo's  Most  Important  Pebson 

(By  Dr.  Leonard  E.  Read) 
Thank  you.  Or.  Roche,  and  a  good  Hillsdale 
afternoon  to  all  of  you. 

I  am  here  not  to  attend  your  graduation 
but  to  share  In  your  commencement.  Bear  In 
mind,  please,  that  I  am  addressing  myaelf  to 
the  world's  most  important  person,  a  point 
I  shall  dwell  on  later. 

But  first  you  should  know  my  ideological 
and  f>hll03ophlcal  position.  As  John  Ruskln 
suggested.  It  Is  never  fair  for  a  speaker  to 
leave  an  audience  In  doubt  as  to  where  he 
stands. 

I  can  give  you  my  position  by  relating  a 
true  story.  I  had  been  Invited  to  address  200 
clergymen  at  a  Monday  luncheon  In  Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin,  and  that  evening  in  the  same 
community  400  high  school  teachers.  I  left 
New  York  on  an  early  morning  jet  for  Chi- 
cago. Thirty  minutes  before  touchdown  the 
pilot  said  over  the  Intercom,  "This  whole  area 
Is  socked  In;  we  are  landing  you  at  St. 
Louis."  Of  course,  that  was  350  miles  from 
Kenosha,  noaklng  the  luncheon  engagement 
Impoaslble  and  grave  doubt  could  I  keep  the 
dinner  date.  Anyway,  at  12:40  p.m.  a  DC-3 
Ozark  took  oS  with  scheduled  stops  at 
Springfield,  Peoria,  MoUne,  Rockford.  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  and  MUwaukee.  We  landed  In  Mil- 
waukee at  6:00  p.m.  with  the  fog  right  down 
on  the  deck.  A  man  was  waiting  and  drove 
me  to  Kenosha  Just  In  time  to  sit  down  with 
the  high  school  teachers.  When  the  emcee 
stood  up  to  Introduce  me,  he  said  nothing 
about  me  at  all  but  merely  berated  the 
weather — "this  awful  weather  our  speaker 
has  gone  through  .  .  ."  Anyway,  I  began  my 
speech  by  saying,  "Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I 
love  this  weather  today.  As  a  naatter  of  fact, 
I  love  hot,  cold,  sleet,  snow,  rain,  hall,  fog. 
This  Is  my  way  of  expressing  appreciation 
that  Ood.  not  the  government.  Is  in  control 
of  It." 

You  may  wonder  why  I  am  here,  way  out 
In  the  future,  more  than  five  decades  in 
front  of  you.  To  put  It  briefly,  I  have  traveled 
a  great  deal  of  life's  road,  the  one  you  are 
now  oonunenclng,  and  therefore  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  lessons  I  have 
learned  along  the  way. 

True,  your  road  will  have  many  zlgs  and 
zags  dlSerent  from  those  I  have  experienced; 
nonethelMs,  there  are  a  few  guldeUnes  that 
are  fitting  for  everyone  to  observe. 

First,  do  not  wait  untU  middle  age,  as  I 
did,  to  adopt  and  live  by  a  basic  premise,  a 
fundamental  p>olnt  of  reference.  Do  It  right 
now — at  your  commencement  I 

Twenty- five  years  ago  I  realized  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  living  the  consistent  life 
unless  one  did  his  reasoning  from  a  basic 
premise;  and  one  should  not  be  In  my  busi- 
ness unless  he  can  be  reasonably  consistent. 
Perhaps  I  did  one  thing  right.  I  went  as 
deep  for  my  premise  as  I  kn«w  how,  because 
If  one  does  not  go  deep  the  premise  will 
serve  only  shallow  and  peripheral  matters. 
So  I  asked  myself  the  hardest  question  I 
could  think  of:  what  Is  man's  earthly  pur- 
pose? I  could  find  no  answer  to  that  question 
without  bumping  head-on  Into  three  of  my 
basic  aseamptlons. 

My  first  assumption  Is  founded  on  an  ob- 
servation, nacnely,  that  man  did  not  create 
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MmaeU  for  It  Is  easUy  demonstrable  that 
^uoknows  practlcaUy  nothing  whatsoever 
fcboui  himself.  Therefore,  my  first  assump- 
tion 1»  the  primacy  and  supremacy  of  an  In- 
finite Consciousness. 

M?  second  assximptlon  is  also  demonstrable 
namely,  the  expansibility  of  the  Individual 
human  consciousness.  WhUe  difficult.  It  is 
possible  to  expand  one's  awareness,  peroep- 
Uon.  consciousness. 

I  cannot  demonstrate  my  third  assump- 
tion I  merely  know  It  to  be  true:  the  im- 
mortaUty  of  the  human  spirit  or  consolous- 
aess,  this  earthly  moment  not  being  aU 
there  Is  to  it. 

I  do  not  ask  that  you  agree  with  my  as- 
sumptions, but  If  you  wlU  conoede  them  th«n 
the  answer  to  the  question,  what  Is  man's 
earthly  purpose.  Is  perfectly  slmpla.  It  la  to 
tee  how  close  ona  can  coma  during  his 
earthly  momenU  to  expanding  his  own  con- 
sciousness into  a  harmony  with  Infljilte 
Consciousness.  Or,  in  lay  terms,  to  sae  how 
close  one  can  come  during  his  earthly  mo- 
ments to  a  realization  of  those  creative  po- 
tentialities uniquely  his  own,  all  of  us  be- 
ing greatly  varied  in  this  respect. 

What,  then.  Is  man's  purpose  as  I  see  itt 
It  Is  to  grow,  develop,  emerge,  evolve,  or  to 
use  an  expressive  term,  hatch.  HeracUtua, 
the  Greek  philosopher,  observed,  "Man  Is  on 
earth  as  In  an  egg."  This  In^lred  C.  S.  Lewis 
to  write.  "You  cannot  go  on  being  a  good  egg 
forever.  You  must  either  hatch  or  rot." 

If  adopted,  how  does  one  use  such  a  pre- 
mise? He  merely  listens  to  his  own  or  any- 
one else's  Ideas,  stands  the  Ideas  up  against 
his  premise,  and  if  they  do  Injury  to  It  or  are 
antagonistic  to  It,  he  Is,  perforce,  against 
them.  Or,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  in 
harmony  with  It,  promotive  of  It,  ha  Is,  per- 
force, in  their  favor.  In  a  word,  one's  own 
position  can  be  quickly  established  once  this 
Idea  gets  to  working. 

This  has  had  many  benefits  for  me.  For 
Instance,  I  no  longer  argue  with  anyone.  If 
you  say  to  me,  "Mr.  Read,  I  do  not  agree  with 
your  premise,"  my  reply  la,  "I  oould  not  care 
less.  That  Is  your  business,  not  mine."  And  If 
you  say,  "You  are  not  reasoning  logically  and 
deductively  from  yoiur  prwnlae,"  and  you 
happen  to  be  right,  I  shall  thank  you  for  I  do 
not  like  to  be  caught  thinking  llloglcally  or 
not  deductively  from  my  premise. 

The  premise  serves  me  even  more  than 
this.  I  no  longer  engage  In  philoeophlcal  or 
Ideological  discussion  with  anyone  unless  he 
Is  seeking  light  from  me  or  I  from  him.  And 
that  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  talk. 

I  am  suggesting  that  you  get  for  yourself 
a  premise  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  me  give 
you  another  premise.  A  scholarly  fiiend  of 
mine  gave  me  a  book  and  Insisted  that  I 
read  It.  The  title  of  the  book  Itself  would 
scare  one.  The  Foundations  of  the  Meta- 
physics of  Morals  by  Immanuel  Kant.  That 
philosopher  was  a  pro  at  being  obscure.  I 
read  the  book  and  had  very  little  Idea  of  its 
meaning.  Later  on  I  began  the  writing  of  a 
piece  entitled  "Importance  of  the  Premise," 
and  half  way  through  a  line  In  the  book 
came  to  mind.  I  reread  It  and  on  the  second 
reading  most  of  the  book  tumbled  Into  sense. 
Immanuel  Kant  had  a  premise  that  he 
called  "good  wUl."  By  "will"  he  did  not  mean 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  peace  on  earth 
good  will  toward  men.  It  had  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  Intentions.  By  "will"  he 
meant  an  Individual's  ability  rationally  to 
will  his  own  actions.  And  If  the  adjective 
"good"  could  be  used  only  If  one  could  apply 
the  principle  of  universality  to  his  maxims. 
If  that  line  comes  through  easy  to  you,  I  am 
disappointed  In  me.  I  did  not  know  what  It 
meant.  But  I  have  learned  that  If  I  lean  up 
against  a  door  long  enough  It  wlU  cave  In, 
and  I  leaned  up  against  that  one  long  enough 
to  clear  It  of  its  obscurity. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sample  maximum:  I  have 
a  moral  right  to  my  life,  my  livelihood,  my 
liberty.   Is   that  good?   According   to  Kant, 
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that  Is  good  only  If  you  can  oonoede  that 
same  right  to  every  other  human  beUig — 
universality.  Can  17  Yes,  I  can.  Therefore,  It 
la  good.  Let  m«  reverse  the  maxim  and  watch 
It  coma  through.  I  have  a  moral  right  to 
take  the  life,  the  livelihood,  the  liberty  of 
another.  Is  that  good?  According  to  Kant, 
that  Is  good  only  If  you  can  rationally  con- 
cede the  right  of  murder,  theft,  enslavement 
to  every  other  person  on  earth.  Can  I?  I 
cannot.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  good. 

Anyway,  Is  It  not  obvious  that  with  such  a 
premise  as  Kant's  one  can  be  reasonably  con- 
sistent In  his  positions,  provided  he  reasons 
logically  and  deductively  from  his  premise. 

Of  course  one  has  to  live  In  the  world 
as  It  Is,  but  this  should  not  alter  one's  pro- 
claimed (Kteltlons.  Never  approve  or  condone 
anything  that  Is  not  consistent  with  what 
you  believe  to  be  right:  In  a  word,  one's 
eye  should  always  be  on  the  search  for  truth 
which  Is  possible  only  as  one  expands  his 
own  consciousness. 

Admittedly,  expanding  consciousness  Is  no 
simple  matter.  Indeed,  no  one  can  prescribe 
the  technique  for  another. 

Our  variation — uniqueness — precludes  any 
fixed  formula.  Among  a  few  rare  individuals 
It  appears  to  oome  as  easUy  and  naturaUy 
as  physical  growth,  but  for  the  nooet  of  us 
this  growth  requires  disciplines  and  exar- 
tlons  so  difficult  that  acceptance  and  adop- 
tion are  often  thwarted.  However,  there  are 
three  generalities  that  apply  to  aU  of  us: 

1.  Expanding  consciousness  Is  a  wholly  In- 
trospective exercise,  that  Is,  concentration  of 
an  Improvement  of  the  self. 

2.  It  requires  a  passionate  wantlz^-to- 
know-ltness. 

3.  It  demands  Integrity,  an  acctirate  r«- 
fiectlon  In  word  and  deed  of  whatever  one's 
highest  conscience  dictates  as  right.  In  a 
word,  go  down  life's  road  standing  ramrod 
straight. 

The  world's  most  Important  person  Is  in- 
terested In  Individual  liberty,  for  unless  this 
prevails  self-development  Is  restrained.  This 
objective  requires  a  knowledge  of  what  gov- 
ernment should  and  should  not  do.  You 
have  no  chance  to  assist  In  the  advancemant 
of  liberty  short  of  knowing  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  activities  appropriate  to 
government  and  those  appropriate  to  In- 
dividual choice  and  decision.  In  order  to 
know  what  government  should  and  should 
not  do,  you  must  know  what  government  Is 
and  Is  not. 

I  have  been  saying  for  yean  that  the 
essential  nature  of  government  is  organized 
foroe.  I  have  been  saying  It  for  so  long  that 
I  had  begun  to  think  of  the  Idea  as  original 
with  me.  Several  years  ago,  one  of  my  asso- 
ciates put  on  my  desk  a  huge  tome  entitled 
The  State.  It  was  written  in  1900  and  the 
author  was  Professor  Woodrow  WUson.  On 
page  572  that  professor  used  the  same  words. 
He  must  have  been  clairvoyant,  able  to  look 
ahead  seventy  years  and  see  what  I  was 
saying. 

It  Is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  corrections 
of  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  position.  The 
distinction  between  you  as  an  agent  c^  gov- 
ernment and  you  as  a  private  citizen  Is  as 
an  agent  of  government  you  have  a  con- 
stabulary— fm  organized  force — behind  you: 
you  Issue  an  edict  and  I  obey  or  take  the 
consequences.  If  this  organized  force  be 
removed  from  behtod  you,  you  are  restored 
to  private  ctUzenshlp:  you  issue  an  edict 
and  it  has  the  same  effect  on  me  as  a  res- 
olution of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  I 
do  as  I  please. 

All  I  am  trying  to  point  out  Is  that  the 
essential  nature  of  government  is  orgaiilaed 
force  which  I  can  symbolize  by  the  clenched 
fist.  If  you  wUl  find  out  for  yourself  what 
this  fist  can  and  cannot  do,  you  wUl  have 
a  precise  Idea  as  to  what  government  should 
and   should  not  do. 

What  can  this  fist  do?  I  think  I  know. 
It  can  inhibit,  restrain,  prohibit,  penalize. 
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The  next  logical  question  Is,  what  la  all 
good  conscience  should  be  restrained,  penal- 
ized, prohibited?  The  answer  to  that  quaatton 
comes  clear  and  clean  in  the  moral  oodaa 
over  the  millennia,  long  before  Christianity, 
namely,  the  destructive  actions  cf  men  such 
as  fraud,  violence,  predatlon.  misrepresenta- 
tion, thou  ahaU  not  steal.  Foroe  can  aooom- 
pllah  this,  and  this  atone.  What  we  have  to 
recognize  Is  that  this  physical  force  Is  def- 
initely not  a  creative  force.  The  creative 
force  Is  In  every  single  Instance  a  spiritual 
force,  in  the  sense  that  an  Idea  Is  spiritual; 
or  disco verlas.  Inventions,  Intuition,  insight. 
Everything  by  which  we  live  has  Its  origin 
In  the  spiritual  before  It  shows  forth  in  tiM 
material.  For  Instance,  this  microphone  la 
Inconceivable  had  not  some  cave  dweller  eons 
ago  discovered  how  to  hameas  fire:  and  that 
jet  on  which  I  flew  here  would  have  been  Im- 
possible had  not  soma  Hindu  oenturlas  ago 
invented  the  oonoept  of  zero.  All  modam 
chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  and  the  Ilka, 
are  out  of  the  question  without  the  concept 
of  zero.  These  arc  Impossible  aooompUab- 
ments  with  Roman  nnmaials. 

These  ^Irtttial  experiences,  inventiona. 
Insights,  intuitions,  doubtless  number  in 
the  trillions  since  the  dawn  of  human  oon- 
Bclousneas.  You  never  use  physical  force  to 
increase  tham. 

All  of  this  Is  by  way  of  saying  that  wa 
should  confine  govmunant  to  inhibiting  tb* 
destructlvs  actions  of  men.  and  that  all 
creative  actions,  without  any  exception 
whatsoever,  should  be  left  to  men  acting 
freely,  privately,  oooperatlvely,  voluntarily, 
competitively.  That  Is  how  I  draw  the  Una. 
FlnaUy,  who  praclsely  Is  the  world's  moat 
Important  person? 

It's  Impoaslble,  runs  the  first  reaotlon,  to 
single  out  the  world's  moat  Important  per- 
son. But  on  second  thought  one  has  the 
answer:  TbaX  person  Is  you,  whoever  you 
are,  wherever  you  may  be,  or  whatever  your 
race,  creed,  color,  or  occupation.  This  is  not 
flattery;  It  Is  to  remark  the  obvious,  for  yon 
are  the  only  person  In  the  world — your  world, 
that  is  I 

In  the  same  sense  that  "beauty  Is  alto- 
gether In  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  so  la 
your  world  altogether  In  the  eye  of  you,  the 
beholder.  Yotir  world  Is  what  you  peroelTa 
It  to  be — ^no  more,  no  leas. 

If  you  think  of  the  world  as  earth,  what  of 
earth  do  you  see?  Trees,  grass,  or  maybe 
the  sou  a  plowman  scratches?  Or  mountaina, 
vaUeys,  seas?  Or  do  you  perceive  the  mystery 
of  a  sprouting  seed  shafting  Itself  into  outer 
space?  Or  roots  drinking  of  nature's  bounty, 
topped  by  leaves  which,  in  turn,  use  solar 
energy  to  take  food  from  the  atmoepheret 
There  is  nothing  else  to  your  world  beyond 
the  capacity  you  bring  to  your  acts  of  per- 
ceiving. The  world  flows  Into  your  kan 
through  your  particular  bottleneck,  which 
you  have  the  power  to  expand  or  contract. 

If  you  think  of  the  world  as  the  universe, 
do  you  see  only  twinkling  stars,  blue  sklea, 
aixd  the  like?  Or  do  you  behold  the  procees 
of  Creation  before  your  very  eyes?  Radia- 
tion? Oalaxles  raclxig  Into  an  infinite  un- 
known at  the  speed  of  light?  A  mysterious 
attractive  force  at  work? 

If  you  think  of  the  world  as  Old  World 
and  New  World,  what  do  you  behold?  Only 
the  celebrities  who  featured  various  periods 
or  the  wars  fought?  Or  do  you  perceive  the 
liberating  ideas  that  led  from  s)>ecla]  privi- 
lege and  the  freezing  of  human  energy 
toward  the.  amazing  creativity  that  flows  out 
of  equal  c^jportimlty  for  aU?  And  perhaps 
the  current  decadence  In  Ideas  and  moral 
scruples  that  are  taking  us  from  the  New 
back  toward  the  Old?  Whatever  you  behold, 
this  alone  defines  the  boundaries  of  your 
world.  "Knowledge  is  a  mode  of  being,"  runs 
an  ancient  axiom;  what  you  are  defines  the 
limits  of  what  you  know. 

The  Idea  of  my  world  changed  while  I  was 
writing   the  above  paragraph   as  did  yours 
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white  listening  to  It.  Totir  world  euid  mln* 
an  never  identical  from  one  moment  to  the 
next.  I  alone  inhabit  my  world,  and  you 
jovm.  The  thought,  the  concept,  the  idea 
la  tba  thing,  now  and  forever,  and  this,  like 
VTMythlng  else.  Is  In  constant  motion. 

A^ed  and  well  supported  Is  the  Idea  that 
all  reality  is  In  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  that 
Ls.  reality  Is  circumscribed  by  each  Individ- 
ual's awareness,  perception,  consclousnees, 
however  correct  or  faulty  It  may  be.  Yet, 
rarely  Is  this  concept  employed  In  what  may 
well  be  Its  most  effective  use;  thinking  our 
way  into  a  better  relationship  with  others. 

Merely  bear  In  mind  that  there  are  as 
many  different  worlds  as  there  are  human 
beings  and  that  being  human  obliges  one  to 
live  not  only  with  his  own  world  but  with 
many  of  the  other  worlds  as  well.  These 
other  worlds  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Infinitely  real  els  yoiira;  Isolation  Is  not  a 
viable  prospect.  It  Is  conceded  that  thee* 
worlds  have  a  record  of  conflict,  clashing, 
bumping  Into  each  other.  But  perhaps  a 
slight  shift  In  thinking  can  lessen  this  de- 
structive tendency;  there  may  well  be  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  more  tolerance  than  Is  gen- 
erally practiced. 

For  instance,  wo\ild  I  eeteetn  you  leaa  yes- 
terday than  today  becattse  your  world  has 
smaller  then  than  now?  To  the  contrary, 
your  world  of  yesterday  spawned  today's 
tiroadened  perception.  Do  I  not  more  esteem 
the  Inventor  than  bis  Invention,  more  respect 
the  percelver  of  a  thought  than  the  thought 
Itself?  Is  this  a  valid  way  of  looking  at  our 
relationships?  I  think  so;  at  least  I  bear  no 
intolerance  toward  the  less  perceptive  person 
I  was  fifty  years  ago.  So,  how  can  I  logically 
be  Intolerant  of,  or  unhappy  with,  those  who 
do  not  see  exactly  what  I  behold?  Not  a  soul 
on  earth  who  does  t 

The  greatest  danger  to  your  world  or  mine 
Is  error  for  "all  error  has  ptolson  at  Its  heart" 
and  "so  long  as  truth  Is  absent,  error  will 
have  free  play."  (Schopenhauer)  Clearly, 
such  personal  and  societal  solutions  as  lie 
within  our  reach  are  the  truths  we  pwrcelve. 
And  this  Is  precisely  where  our  respective 
worlds  can  meet  to  our  mutual  advantage — 
provided  we  seek  every  means  to  grow,  In- 
cluding tolerance  enough  to  look  Into  every 
nook  and  cranny  for  truth. 

Of  course,  look  to  one's  peers,  sages,  seers 
for  truth;  but  stop  not  there.  Not  only  from 
the  "mouths  of  babes"  does  truth  proceed, 
but  on  occasion  truth  flows  from  those  we 
declare  insane.  However  far  that  other  per- 
son's world  may  seem  to  be  from  your  own — 
phlloaophlcaUy.  Ideologically,  religiously,  or 
whatever — be  on  guard,  perhaps,  but  bend 
an  ear.  Truth  has  a  way  of  seeping  through 
crevices  entirely  unsuspected.  But  It  Is  far 
more  likely  to  enter  an  open  and  pierceptive 
mind  than  one  that  Is  closed  and  Intolerant. 
Indeed,  the  inquiring  mind  encotirages 
others  to  give  forth  the  best  that  Is  in  them. 

By  way  of  example,  I  have  cited  from  the 
major  work  of  Arthiu:  Schopenhauer,  a  philo- 
sopher whose  world,  in  numerous  respects,  is 
sharply  at  odds  with  my  own.  However,  in  his 
works  I  find  many  gems — truths  to  me.  To 
disregard  or  fall  to  embrace  them,  because 
our  worlds  do  not  coincide  would.  Indeed,  be 
error:  by  such  Intolerance  I  would  short- 
change myself,  limit  my   own   world. 

In  any  event,  you  are  the  world's  moat  im- 
portant person,  and  everyone  else  on  earth, 
whether  or  not  he  may  realize  It,  Is  In  need 
of  you  at  your  perceptive  best.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  our  respective  worlds  Is  the  sole 
means  we  have  of  moving  toward  a  more  har- 
monious existence,  of  cooperating  to  free. 
rather  than  freeze,  our  perceptions  and  rela- 
tlonahlpw. 

Two  additional  thoughts  that  wlU  help 
along  Che  way; 

1.  Never  fret  about  anything  that  la  be- 
yond your  power  to  control. 
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a.  If  at  any  time  an  action  is  not  Joyous, 
more  than  likely  you  have  made  a  wrong 
zlg  or  sag.  1  wish  you  as  much  fun  along  the 
way  as  I  am  having.  This  la  assured  if  you 
will  regard  each  day  of  your  life  as  com- 
mencement. You  will  then  be  in  tune  with 
the  Infinite. 

Ood  bless  you  in  your  venture! 


October  U,  1972 


ITIS  A  LITTLE  DIFFERENT  IN  JOLLY 
OLD  ENGLAND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  axoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  October 
12  edition  of  Roll  Call  featured  a  very 
Informative  article  by  Mr,  Marvin  Cox 
which  compares  certain  aspects  of  the 
British  Parliament  with  those  of  the 
U,S.  Congress.  Mr.  Cox  is  a  close  friend 
of  mine  who  has  had  wide  experience  In 
both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  and  is  well 
known  to  many  of  our  colleagues. 

His  most  recent  article  is  very  timely 
and  is  of  special  Interest  to  us  as  we  ap- 
proach the  November  elections.  It  Is  of 
more  than  casual  interest  for  us  to  re- 
flect on  the  tjrpe  of  campaign  we  might 
run  under  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  British  election  system. 

The  text  of  this  fine  article  follows: 

It's  a  Lrtlk  DzrrxaxNT  in  Joixt  Out 

England 

fBy  Marvin  Cox) 

London. — Hundreds  of  American  Con- 
gressional candidates  striving  to  meet  ex- 
penses for  the  November  elections  may  well 
cast  envious  eyes  across  the  Atlantic  where 
their  British  coiinterparts  are  restricted  to 
total  campaign  outlays  of  well  under  $4,000. 

And  there  are  no  "committees,"'  clandes- 
tine or  open,  to  circumvent  the  strict  limits 
on  campaign  expenses  imposed  by  British 
law. 

Thus  a  wealthy  Parliamentary  candidate 
or  one  with  aflluent  supporters  has  little 
financial  advantage  over  a  competitor  with 
limited  fluids. 

Candidates  for  Parliament  are  effectively 
restricted  to  campaign  expenses  of  about 
91,900  American  dollars,  plus  an  additional 
one  or  two  cents  for  each  voter  In  his  con- 
stituency. The  average  electorate  of  a 
Parliamentary  constituency  in  England  and 
Wales  Is  close  to  60,000;  in  Northern  Ireland 
aroimd  76,000;  and  in  Scotland  near  60,000. 

Legal  campaign  exp)ense8  even  in  the  larg- 
est Parliamentary  constituencies  would  be 
limited  to  roughly  $3,200  American  doUars, 
while  the  outlay  in  less  populous  constitu- 
encies would  be  considerably  less. 

These  limitations  on  campaign  spending 
are  not  required  to  cover  the  candidate's 
personal  living  expenses  during  the  cam- 
paign. But  if  his  hotel  bills,  meals  and  simi- 
lar expenses  exceed  about  $350  they  must  be 
paid  by  his  election  agent  and  reported  in 
his  election  expenses. 

Election  campaigns  in  Britain  are  of  far 
shorter  duration  than  those  in  the  U.S., 
seldom  exceeding  three  weeks.  Further  the 
selection  of  candidates  is  not  made  by  Party 
primaries  as  it  is  in  the  States.  This  candi- 
date selection  process  cannot  be  dealt  with 
here,  but  it  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
lengthy  and  expensive  Primary  elections 
that  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
election  process. 


The  life  of  a  Parliament  is  fixed  by  statute 
at  five  years  although  it  is  usually  di^ 
solved — another  Intsrsstlng  political  proe^ 
ess — before  the  expiration  of  the  legal  Am 
year  term. 

Thus,  a  Member  of  Parliament  is  electee] 
for  a  term  of  five  years  although  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  far  leas  than  this  period  befot* 
he  has  to  "stand"  for  reelection. 

Evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which  thess 
campaign  spending  restrictions  are  enforoetf 
may  be  seen  in  a  case  currently  before  the 
British  courts  where  a  recent  candidate  for 
local  ofllce  is  seeking  relief  from  the  serious 
legal  consequences  of  having  exceeded  his 
limit  by  about  $67. 

Television  and  radio  play  very  little  part  in 
British  elections.  Newsworthy  contests  in 
key  constituencies  may  attract  coverage  by 
the  government-owned  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  But  when  this  occurs  each  can- 
didate must  be  given  equal  time  in  the  broad- 
cast debate,  and  if  any  candidate  declines  to 
participate  the  broadcast  cannot  be  put  on 
the  air. 

Selection  of  races  to  be  given  broadcsst 
coverage  is  made  entirely  by  the  BBC  and 
not  by  parties  nor  candidates. 

The  privately  owned  TV  network  in  Brit- 
ain only  covers  the  contests  as  news  events. 
Candidates  do  not  buy  TV  and  radio  time 
for  their  own  broadcasts. 

One  unique  campaign  service  available  to 
British  Parliamentary  candidates  is  a  post- 
age-free mailing  to  each  of  the  electors  (reg- 
istered voters)  in  their  constituencies. 

The  text  of  these  postage-free  conununl- 
cationa  must  be  identical  in  all  cases,  and 
the  stationery  and  printing  or  typing  is  at 
the  candidate's  expense,  but  the  cost  of  post- 
age is  borne  by  the  government. 

In  computing  the  election  expense  allow- 
ances, candidates  in  rural  areas  or  "county" 
constituencies  are  allowed  slightly  more  per 
elector  than  those  In  "borough"  constit- 
uencies, towns  and  cities  where  more  com- 
pact populations  make  the  voters  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  campaigner. 

Candidates  in  rural  areas  are  allowed  one 
shilling  for  each  six  electors:  borough  can- 
didates are  permitted  to  spend  one  shilling 
for  each  eight  eligible  voters.  A  shUllng  is 
worth  at  current  exchange  rates  about  13 
cents,  American. 

British  p>olltical  practices  and  procedures 
vary  widely  from  those  in  the  VS.,  as  do 
the  countries  vary  despite  their  common  lan- 
guage and  antecedants.  The  success  of  the 
British  in  effectively  controlling  political 
campaign  costs,  however.  Is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  sporadic  and  often  futile  Amer- 
ican efforts  in  this  direction. 


HONORABLE  ALTON  A.  LENNON 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  iLLmoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  Members  of  this  great  body  who 
will  retire  at  the  close  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina's  Seventh  District. 

Alton  A.  Lennox  and  I  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  the  same  day,  January  3, 1957. 
The  16  years  that  he  and  I  have  served 
together  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  given  me  ample  opportunity  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  him.  For  sev- 
eral years  we  were  next-door  neighbors. 
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having  offices  across  the  haU  from  each 

°*Slng  hlB  eight  terms  in  tills  body, 
congressman  Lkknok  combined  his  abU- 
^vM  a  legislator,  his  background  as  a 
ludge  and  his  wealth  of  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents,  his  feUow 
North  Carolinians,  and  the  people  of 
S  rest  of  the  United  States.  To  this 
recognition  of  his  many  sterling  qualities. 
I  would  add  that  he  was  a  good  neighbor, 
one  who  was  ever  ready  to  be  of  aasist- 
ance,  a  delightful  companion,  and  an 
entertaining  raconteur. 

An  almost  unique  feature  of  Alton 
UHNON's  service  in  the  House  is  the  fact 
that  he  came  here  after  having  been  a 
Member  of  the  other  body;  only  one  of 
his  colleagues  shares  that  distinction.  In 
our  system  of  government  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  upper  body  or  a  lower 
body.  John  Quincy  Adams  considered  it 
an  honor  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  he  left  the  White  House 
and  our  able  colleague  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  stepping  down  wh«i  he  became  a 
Member  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  na- 
tlraial  legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  best  wishes  go  with 
my  fellow-lawmaker,  my  fellow-member 
of  the  class  of  1957,  and  my  good  neigh- 
bor as  he  leaves  the  excitement  of  the 
Nation's  capital  for  the  tranquility  of 
North  Carolina.  May  good  health  and 
good  fortime  accompany  him  as  he  be- 
gins another  chapter  in  a  long  and  useful 
life. 
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casions  has  been  helpful  to  me  in  my 
assignments  on  this  important  commit- 
tee. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only  by 
his  colleagues  in  this  body,  but  also  by 
his  constituents  who  have  come  to  recog- 
nize his  integrity,  his  experience  and  his 
dedication  to  their  interests  and  those 
of  the  Nation. 

Martha  Jane  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sincere  best  wishes  to  Caroline  and  Frank 
as  they  prepare  to  being  a  new  chapter 
in  what  already  is  a  most  productive  life. 
We  wish  them  good  health,  happiness 
and  contentment. 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KAKBAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  goodby  to  a  friend  and  col- 
league like  Prank  Bov?.  Many  deserved 
compliments  have  already  been  paid  to 
this  distinguished  gentleman  who  has 
served  with  distinction  the  people  of  Ohio 
and  our  Nation  for  22  years  in  this  great 
IcffislfiLtivc  body. 

His  decision  to  retire  from  the  Congress 
will  leave  a  great  void  in  this  House,  and 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
How  do  you  replace  a  great  American 
like  Frank  Bow  who  has  been  a  cham- 
pion of  fiscal  responsibility  and  integrity 
throughout  his  legislative  career?  His 
actions  have  always  been  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Nation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  his  serv- 
ice to  his  country  does  not  end  with  the 
adjournment  of  this  92d  Congress.  He 
soon  will  take  up  the  responsibilities  of 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Panama. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express 
my  personal  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  Frank  Bow  for  his  understanding, 
wise  counsel,  and  warm  cooperation  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  He  has  been 
outstanding  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  and  on  many,  many  oc- 


Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  autumn  issue 
of  Travel  and  Leisure,  which  tells  of  a 
most  unique  dining  establishment  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  article  of  great 
Interest. 

I  wish  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all 
members  of  the  Congress  to  visit  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  smd  spend  a  most  delightful 
evening  at  this  fine  restaurant.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  will  enjoy  the  food  and 
service  and  you  will  have  a  memorable 
experience. 
The  article  follows: 
Thx  WoNDxarOL   Sxcarr   of  RxADUia,  Pa. 
(By  SUasSpltzer) 
To  ths  casual  glance  of  a  stranger,  there 
U  nothing  exciting  or  different  about  Joe's, 
a    small,   unpretentious    restaurant    wedged 
into  the  residential  ranis  of  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  stands  on  the  corner  of  a  street 
lined     shoulder-to-shoulder     with     modest 
dwellings  and  blends  tmobtrusively  with  its 
neighbors. 

Reading  is  an  industrial  town  known  more 
for  its  iron  foundries  than  for  elegant  cui- 
sine. Joe's  is  the  single  brUliant  exception 
among  the  city's  eating  places.  The  food 
there,  though  essentlaUy  simple,  has  un- 
expected sophistication  and  is  cooked  with  a 
high  degree  of  professional  skill.  Service,  pro- 
vided by  several  pleasant  young  women  who 
are  not  the  chatterbox  sort.  Is  unhurried 
and  serene.  These  are  definite  advantages  but 
by  no  means  the  reason  why  this  restaurant 
is  a  thing  apart,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  Its 
kind  in  America. 

The  newcomer,  unless  previously  briefed, 
would  never  guess  that  the  place  attracts  a 
large  and  devoted  following,  not  only  from 
PhUadelphia  and  New  York  but  from  as  far 
away  as  San  Francisco  and  Montreal.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  cars  with  widely 
assorted  license  plates  are  parked  along  the 
curb  outside.  During  those  busy  periods, 
tables  must  be  reserved  days  ahead. 

There  is  obviously  something  curiously 
different  about  Joe's  to  Justify  such  celebrity. 
One  evening  not  long  ago,  my  wife,  Helen, 
and  I  discovered  exactly  what  that  was  and 
why  it  made  dinner  there  such  a  pleasant 
happening. 

On  that  early  visit  (we've  since  made  sev- 
eral more),  we  were  shown  to  a  secluded 
corner  of  a  long,  narrow  room,  capacious 
enough  for  about  60  without  crowding.  The 
light-toned  walls  were  without  special  adorn- 
ment. There  were  plain  gray  hangings  at  ths 


far  end.  A  well  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling 
was  floodsd  with  soft  ross-«olorsd  light,  and 
thsre  ware  matching  lamps  on  the  tables. 
We  notksed  a  few  fine  places  of  antlqus  fur- 
niture. There  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  a 
single  trace  of  what  is  known  In  ths  trade 
as  "drama."  The  dranui,  It  turned  out,  was 
all  in  the  kitchen.  If  you  wwre  to  enter  those 
immaculate  premises,  you  would  probably 
find  Joe  Czamackl,  a  small,  roundlih,  white- 
haired  man  with  a  habitually  mild  expres- 
sion, bending  over  the  range  or  sniffing  the 
soup  pot. 

We  senaed  the  fVrrt  hint  of  the  driving 
force  that  motivates  this  restaurant  when 
our  martinis  arrived.  Instead  of  an  olive  or 
a  twist  of  lemon  peel,  each  contained  a 
plump,  little  pickled  mushroom.  Like  the 
late  Bernard  De  Voto,  mentor  of  all  martini 
purists,  I  have  strict  views  on  Its  composi- 
tion. Juggling  with  the  proportions,  adding 
dashes  of  Scotch,  Pernod  or  sherry  or  odds 
and  ends  of  vegetables  are  all  taboo.  But 
these  particular  martlnts,  concocted  by  Joe's 
wife,  Wanda  Czameckl,  could  not  be  faulted. 
They  were  as  ice-cold  and  as  crtsp  as  any  I 
have  ever  stirred  for  my  guests  or  myself. 
And  that  fat  little  mushroom  lent  a  faint 
woodsy  flavor  that  actually  jxjlnted  up  ths 
dryness  of  the  drink. 

When  ws  looked  over  the  menu  we  notsd 
that  mushrooms  either  dominated  or  playsd 
a  part  in  about  half  of  the  twenty-odd  ap- 
petizers, soups,  salads,  entrtes  and  aauces  on 
the  i  la  carte  listing.  These  mushrooms  were 
not  the  tame,  commercially  cultivated  kind, 
but  poetically  shaped  and  colored  nomads 
that  spring  up  at  random  In  heavily  shaded 
forest  soil  or  the  damp  recesses  of  moun- 
tainside and  meadow.  Later  we  were  to  learn 
that  90  percent  of  them  grew  within  a  60- 
mlle  radius  of  the  restaurant  and  were  col- 
lected by  foraging  parties  consisting  of  the 
owner,  his  wife  and  customers  who  hsid  be- 
come friends. 

Dinner  began  that  evening  with  wild 
mushroom  soup,  a  sublime  creation  frtxn 
which  the  restaurant  was  launched  on  Its 
present  course  many  years  ago.  Today  it  has 
become  the  most  widely  known  and  revered 
of  all  Joe's  specialties.  It  was  originally  a 
recipe  of  his  mother's,  cooked  from  mush- 
rooms growing  In  the  lowlands  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  Travelers  often  stop 
overnight  at  Reading  to  gratify  their  yearn- 
ing for  this  soup.  It  is  dark,  velvety,  with  a 
body  between  thick  and  thin.  The  first  spoon- 
ful is  a  miracle  of  concentrated  earthy  flavor, 
the  very  soul  of  the  wild  mushroom. 

With  the  soup,  we  nibbled  oven-warm 
pirozhki — smaU.  flaky  pastries  fllled  with  a 
succulent  mushrom  puree.  All  bread,  cakes 
and  pastry  are  baked  by  Mrs.  Czameckl,  a 
smiling,  motherly  person  who  shares  her 
husband's  mycologlcal  flxation.  A  woman  of 
many  gifts,  she  runs  the  restaiu'ant  when  Joe 
Is  busy  in  the  kitchen,  bakes  with  Ood-glven 
lightness  of  hand  and  Is  a  metictiXous  mlxsr 
of  drinks. 

We  went  on  to  eat  baked  Maryland  lump 
crabmeat  and  fllet  mlgnon  with  a  delectable 
aatice  duxelles.  Both  dishes  were  transformed 
by  the  exquisite  fragrance  and  flavor  of 
woodland  mushroms,  a  taste  Impossible  to 
convey  In  words,  probably  because  there  Is  no 
other  flavor  in  nature  exactly  like  it. 

Among  other  dishes  sampled  on  subse- 
quent visits,  ovir  notebooks  mention  tiny 
shrimp  La  Maze,  tenderloin  en  brochette 
(chunks  of  sizzling  beef  alternated  on  the 
broller-splt  with  savory  mushrooms),  Java- 
nese steak  with  fried  rice  and  Veal  Rymanow, 
named  after  the  town  in  Poland  where  Joe's 
mother  was  born.  Supreme  among  the  des- 
serts is  Wanda's  subtle,  almond  cream 
cheesecake. 

As  any  connolasetir  wlU  teU  you,  wine  Is 
the  only  drink  worthy  of  wild  mushrooms. 
Which  wine  mates  beet,  however,  is  an- 
other and  more  debatable  question.  Joe  be- 
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Ueves  that  the  subject  calls  for  dlacviBSlon 
between  guest  and  boet  and  for  tbat  reason 
does  not  provide  tbe  conventional  wine  Uct. 
Hla  cellar  reveala  a  studied  selection,  with- 
out either  waste  or  showcasing  of  extrava- 
gant bottles.  French  and  Oennan  wines  pre- 
dominate. There  are  those  who  prefer  a 
lightly  fragrant  Rhine  or  flowery  Moeelle  to 
the  more  assertive  F^nch  Burgundies  or 
Bordeaux,  but  the  choice  is  large  enoiigh  to 
accommodate    all    personal    prejudices. 

When  coffee  was  served,  we  were  joined 
by  Joe  and  Wanda.  The  conversation  was 
absorbing  and  midnight  arrived  before  we 
Icnew  It.  This  soft-spoken  but  forthright  man 
was  plainly  no  typical  restaurant  owner.  Joe 
attended  Bucknell  and  graduated  with  a 
B^.  from  Albright  College.  Originally  the 
premises  were  occupied  by  a  tavern  run  by 
his  father.  When  Joe  Inherited  this  saloon, 
with  Wanda's  help,  he  gradually  transformed 
the  noisy  place,  with  Its  crowded  77-foot  bar. 
Into  the  distinguished  restaurant  It  Is  to- 
day. 

"I  love  to  oook  and  eat,"  he  told  me,  "but 
the  real  fun  Is  In  the  woods." 

On  Sundays  and  Mondays,  when  Joe's  Is 
closed,  and  during  the  vacation  months  of 
August  and  September,  his  broad-beamed 
Jeep,  specially  built  for  rough  going,  takes 
off  for  the  wilds,  packed  with  family,  friends 
and  food.  Treasured  specimens  from  these 
periodic  excursions  were  displayed  In  Jars 
and  bottles  on  the  shelves  of  a  sideboard 
behind  which  we  were  seated.  Several  varie- 
ties of  dried  mushrooms  were  stz-ung  In  loops, 
like  fairy  necklaces.  Most  were  \inknown  to 
UB.  but  we  recognized  tawny  chanterelles  and 
crinkled,  cone-shaped  morels,  graduated  In 
size  from  a  kernel  of  com  to  a  child's  flst. 

All  mushrooms  are  scientifically  Identified 
and  classified  by  the  owner  In  his  laboratory 
upstairs.  The  microscopes  and  other  In- 
struments are  among  the  latest  of  their  types. 
I  asked  him  which  mushrooms  he  cooked 
most  often.  He  rattled  off  the  Latin  names: 
Tricholoma  eqnestre.  TYlcholoma  port  en- 
toawn,  Tricholama  terreum,  to  accompany 
meat;  dried  Bolettu  eiulU  for  soups  and 
sauces.  Over  the  years,  thousands  of  guests 
have  partaken  rapturo\isly  of  these  and  other 
kinds,  without  the  slightest  mishap. 

Joe  14  a  member  of  the  Myoologlcal  Society 
of  America,  and  from  time  to  time  kindred 
spirits — mostly  scientists,  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers  and  literary  folk — get  together  to 
hunt,  talk  about  and  feast  upon  wild  mush- 
rooniB  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  everything 
else. 

When  the  picking  are  good  on  Joe's  hunt- 
ing forays,  the  treasure,  piled  high  In  baskets, 
is  meticulously  examined  by  Joe  before  it  Is 
released  for  consumption.  Tales  of  these  jeep 
expeditions,  which  oomblne  r\igged  physical 
exercise  with  the  excitement  of  the  treasure 
hunt,  have  spread  widely  among  people  who 
are  students,  gastronomes  or  simply  lovers  of 
wild  mushrooms.  Among  these  about  a  year 
ago  was  Mrs.  Cr&lg  Claiborne,  at  that  time 
food  editor  of  the  Nexo  York  Times.  Intrigued 
by  what  he  had  heard,  he  arrived  one  day  to 
Join  the  hunt.  Impeccably  dressed  In  a  dark 
business  suit,  white  shirt,  necktie  and  highly 
polished  shoes.  Joe  and  Wanda  tactfxilly  per- 
suaded him  to  change  to  Jeans,  a  hunting 
Jacket  and  heavy  boots  belonging  to  one  of 
their  sons.  After  tramping  most  of  the  day  In 
the  Blue  Mountain  woods,  they  retiumed, 
muddy  and  scratched  but  laden  with  edible 
wild  fungi.  The  guest's  back  ached  painfully, 
but  he  was  grinning  and  insisted  he  had  en- 
Joyed  the  time  of  his  life.  Everybody  went  to 
the  kitchen  and  ate  Wanda's  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  sausages  and  sauerkraut,  drank  floods 
of  beer  and  sorted  out  mushrooms.  The 
Timesman  left,  a  friend  and  dlsdple. 

Joe  CSameckl  Is  one  of  the  few  genuinely 
happy  men  I  have  ever  known.  Unlike  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  humans,  he  has 
been  able  to  weave  his  private  passion  Into 
the   texture   of    his   business.   To   an   aston- 
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ishlng  degree,  the  restaurant  reflects  his 
character  and  his  obeesslon  and  all  without  a 
glimmer  of  flamboyance  or  self-consdous- 
nees.  There  Is  a  quiet  air  of  asstirance  about 
his  place,  the  sort  oif  low-keyed  sophlstlca- 
tloa  one  expects  to  find  at  the  Orazid  V4f  our 
In  Paris  or  the  Oonnaugbt  In  London,  but 
hardly  on  an  obscure  back  street  corner  In  a 
dreary  Pennsylvania  town.  Year  after  ye*r. 
patiently  and  with  slnglemlnded  purpose. 
Joe  has  created  a  restaurant  that  affords  a 
rare  kind  of  pleasure  to  others  and  richly 
fulfills  his  private  dream. 
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ADDRESS  BY  ADM.  T.  H.  MOORER 
BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
GEORGIA'S  BLUE  KEY  NATIONAL 
HONOR  SOCZETY 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    GBORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  October  6  In  Athens,  Oa.,  the 
Blue  Key  Chapter  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  gave  honorary  memberships  to 
Congressman  Robert  L.  P.  SncEs  of  Plor- 
Ida,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia;  to  Dr.  Pred  Davison,  a 
Georgia  graduate  and  now  president  of 
the  University  of  Georgia;  and  to  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United  States. 

After  an  impressive  introduction  by 
Congressman  Snas,  Admiral  Moorer 
made  a  great  address  on  the  defense  of 
America  which  was  received  with  a  fine 
display  of  approving  applause  by  the  au- 
dience of  students,  faculty  members. 
State  ofiQcials.  and  townspeople  of 
Athens. 

Because  of  the  need  I  feel  for  more 
people  to  understand  our  defense  objec- 
tives, I  Insert  the  text  of  Admiral 
Moorer 's  address: 

AnoBKas  BT  AoM.  T.  H.  Mooxza 

I  welcome  this  opportimlty  to  return  once 
again  to  the  great  State  of  Georgia  and  to 
speak  to  the  members  and  guests  of  this 
renowned  national  honor  fraternity. 

I  know  that  the  people  In  this  section  of 
the  country  are  steadfast  in  their  support 
of  a  strong  national  defense  p>osture  for  this 
country.  But  I  also  know  that  the  Ink  de- 
voted to  this  subject  is  of  such  volume,  flow- 
ing In  so  many  different  directions,  that  the 
average  American  doesn't  have  the  time  to 
examine  carefully  aU  that  is  written  and 
separate  fact  from  flctlon.  So  I  think  it  may 
prove  beneflcial  If  I  spend  my  time  with  you 
tonight  in  seUlng  forth  some  of  the  facts 
and  refuting  some  of  the  flctlon  about  na- 
tional defense. 

Let  me  start  with  the  Issue  of  defense 
spending  for  it  is  one  on  which  much  of  the 
ctirrent  discussion  centers.  Over  the  past 
eight  years  the  matter  of  military  spend- 
ing has  been  at  the  forefront  of  public  dis- 
cussion. Critics  would  have  the  public  be- 
lieve that  defense  spending  has,  over  the 
years,  robbed  non -defense  programs  of  much 
needed  funds  to  meet  other  lu^nt  require- 
ments In  the  domestic  sector.  These  same 
critics  of  defense  spending  trends  often  ig- 
nore, however,  that  during  the  san^  period 
In  question — FY  1964  to  PY  1973 — ^non-de- 
fense Federal  spending  has  risen  by  «109  bil- 
lion. Including  $92  billion  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic spending.  And  during  the  same  period, 
state  and-  local  spending  has  risen  by  $113 
billion.  In  either  case,  the  Increase  In  spend- 
ing for  other  domestic  needs,  whether  It  be 


at  the  Federal  or  state  and  local  levela,  ast 
only  exceeds  the  Increase  In  defense  spendUu 
It  far  exceeds  the  entire  defense  budgttTo 
me,  this  just  doeant  add  up  to  the  ptotnn 
often  {Minted  of  a  domestic  sector  sqnesad 
of  resources  by  the  defense  budget.  And  it 
doesn't  add  up  either  to  a  picture  of  a  grteth 
reduced  defense  btulget's  being  the  sole  solu. 
tloQ  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  Uuim 
States.  ^~ 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  comparlaon 
of  the  FY  84  and  FY  73  defense  budgets  to 
examine  the  interim  rise  in  defense  spending 
from  just  tmder  $61  billion  to  $76.5  bUlUa 
One  factor  stands  above  aU  others  In  Its  ei- 
ploelve  Impact  on  defense  budget  trend*- 
Increasing  pay  costs.  In  FY  1964,  the  cosU  of 
manpower  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
accounted  for  about  43  7o  of  the  mUlttrr 
budget.  For  the  current  fiscal  year— 1973— 
56%  of  the  budget  is  allocated  to  these  same 
costs.  What  this  means  In  dollar  terms  Is  that 
we  are  now  paying  over  $30  bllUon  more  in 
manpower  costs  than  we  did  In  the  last  pre. 
war  year,  and  this  Is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
military  and  civil  service  manpower  will  be 
338,000  lower  at  the  end  of  FY  73  than  It  wu 
m  PY  64.  If  one  combines  these  Increased 
manpower  coets  with  the  price  increases  in 
goods  and  services  purchased  from  industry, 
the  true  picture  of  the  relative  buying  power 
of  the  defense  budget  comes  more  into  focus. 
The  figures  show  that  the  50  percent  inciMse 
In  current  dollar  spending  Is,  in  actuality,  ao 
8%  reduction  In  constant  dollar  purchasing 
power. 

The  reduction  of  defense  manpower— 
328,000 — which  Is  being  absorbed  In  the  ac- 
tive duty  military  force  strength,  has  been  s 
hard  trade-off  decision  made  In  order  to  make 
funds  available  for  needed  modernization  and 
improved  force  readiness.  During  the  course 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  especially  during  the 
high  cost  years  of  our  peak  Involvement,  the 
U.S.  was  forced  to  deter  a  significant  amount 
of  weapons  development  and  modernization 
In  order  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  We 
were  spending  for  attrition  and  not  for  mod- 
ernization. With  war  costs  now  sharply  re- 
duced we  are  trying  to  play  catch-up  ball.  Let 
me  further  clarify  this  point. 

During  the  same  time  span  in  question. 
1964  to  the  present,  the  United  States  hsi 
spent  well  over  $100  billion  more  than  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Southeast  Asia.  Since  both 
countries  maintained  roughly  equivalent  de- 
fense expenditures  during  that  time,  the  So- 
viets were  able  to  allocate  much  more  to 
weapons  development  and  modernization 
than  were  we.  They  were  able  to  develop  a 
momentum  In  their  arms  programs  which 
resulted  In  a  dramatic  shift  In  the  balance  of 
nUlltary  power — and  particularly  strategic 
nuclear  power — between  the  two  countries. 
Early  this  year,  I  testified  before  the  Con- 
gress that  short  of  an  effective  agreement  on 
strategic  arnts  limitations,  the  momentum  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  force  build-up  was  llksly 
to  carry  It  weU  beyond  the  level  currently 
planned  for  our  forces  in  the  mid-  or  late 
1970s.  I  further  testified,  as  did  Secretary 
Laird,  that  the  failure  of  the  United  State* 
to  press  forward  expeditiously  with  our  own 
strategic  force  initiations  could  force  us  into 
a  position  of  strategic  inferiority  In  the  years 
ahead. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Strategic  Anns 
Limitations  Talks  and  to  the  agreements 
which  derived  from  these  talks  Just  a  f«w 
months  ago.  I  believe  It  Is  most  Important 
to  our  national  security  that  the  American 
people  understand  what  these  agreements 
do  and  do  not  do. 

As  you  have  undoubtedly  read,  the  agree- 
ments are  In  two  forms.  The  first,  which  con- 
cerns strategic  defensive  systems.  Is  In  treaty 
form  and  Is  of  unlimited  duration.  The  sec- 
ond, which  Is  In  the  form  of  an  Executive 
Agreement,  is  an  interim  agreement  on  cer- 
tain offensive  systems  and   is  to  remain  in 
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focoe  for  a  period  of  five  years.  I*t  me  briefly 
Unialn  the  provisions  of  thsee  agreements. 

T^  treaty  on  Antl-BallUtlc  MlaaUe  Syi- 
tema  is  best  described  as  a  treaty  of  •Q'^va- 
imM  Both  parties  are  limited  to  two  ABM 
Stss;'  both  parties  are  limited  to  an  equal 
number  of  launchers  and  radars  at  these 
gltes'  and  both  parties  are  permitted  to  pro- 
tect their  nation's  coital.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  sites  must  be  around  the  nation's  capi- 
tal AS  you  know.  Washington,  D.O.  Is  not 
now  so  protected,  whereas  Moscow  la.  This  Is 
one  of  the  issues  the  Congress  must  pursue. 
Konetheless,  the  Treaty  is  one  which  p>ermlts 
and  limits  both  parties  to  equivalence  In 
ABM  defenses. 

The  interim  agreement  on  offensive  sys- 
tems Is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one  of  eqtilv- 
alence.  It  Is  not  one  of  equivalence  because 
It  involves  only  two  types  of  forces  which 
affect  the  strategic  balance;  namely.  Inter- 
contlnenUl  and  submarine -launched  ballis- 
tic missiles.  It  does  not  Include  bombers,  it 
does  not  Include  forward-based  tactical  sys- 
tems, and  It  does  not  Include  factors  such  as 
quality  and  payload  of  missile  systems.  It  is 
an  agreement  which  llmlU,  solely,  the  total 
quantltv  of  land  and  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles which  each  party  may  deploy  during  the 
next  five  years. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement  the  United 
SUtes  is  limited  to  1710  mlssUes  versus  2380 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  There  has  been  wide 
concern  expressed  over  this  approximate  3  to 
2  missile  advantage  which  the  Soviet  Union 
U  permitted  to  achieve.  I  understand  this 
concern,  but  let  me  emphasize  that  this 
Soviet  advantage  would  have  obtained  with 
or  without  the  agreement.  There  Is  nothing 
we  could  have  done  to  alter  that  fact,  and 
without  the  agreement  the  Soviet  quantita- 
tive advantage  could  have  widened  measur- 
ably more. 

Because  of  decisions  made  In  the  60s,  our 
missile  deployments  reached  their  existing 
level  In  1967  and  we  have  since  had  no  pro- 
grams which  would  allow  us  to  expand  this 
capability  qviantltatlvely,  either  now  or  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  In  contrast,  the 
Soviets,  with  the  benefit  of  their  great  mo- 
mentum, were  deploying  ICBMs  at  the  rate 
of  about  260  per  year  and  SLBMs  at  about 
128  per  year.  Had  the  Soviet  Union  contlntied 
their  missile  deployments  at  these  rates  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years,  their  total  number 
of  offensive  missiles  would  have  been  weU 
over  3000.  Instead  of  the  3  to  2  advantage, 
which  Is  the  maximum  the  interim  agree- 
ment allows,  they  could  have  achieved  a  2 
to  1  advantage  by  1977.  So  I  ask  you  to  view 
the  agreement  not  so  much  In  terms  of  what 
it  permits  but  in  terms  of  what  It  prevents. 
The  Interim  offensive  does  put  a  brake  on 
the  Soviet  momentum  In  their  strategic  arms 
build-up  and  thU  was  one  of  our  prime 
objectives  In  the  initial  negotiations. 

It  is  a  first  step — and  let  vob  emphasize 
that  It  Is  but  a  first  step — in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  arms  accords  and  It  servee  as  a  sound 
basts  for  follow-up  negotiations  In  which 
we  will  strive  for  a  more  comprehensive  agree- 
ment on  offensive  systems  to  parallel  Vb» 
ABM  treaty. 

There  Is  no  guarantee,  however,  that  such 
an  agreement  can  be  negotiated.  Thus,  the 
only  prudent  course  for  the  United  States  to 
take  Is  to  continue  those  programs  which 
will  preserve  our  strategic  position  in  the 
years  ahead.  Just  as  the  decisions  of  the  60s 
determined  the  types  of  weapon  systems  we 
have  today,  the  decisions  we  make  today 
will  determine  the  types  of  systems  we  l^ve 
in  the  late  708  and  80s.  We  cannot  make 
the  wrong  decisions  at  this  juncture  and  then 
in  the  future  retrace  our  steps. 

The  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Unioa  has 
made  It  clear  that  they  are  going  forward 
with  weapon  programs  which  are  not  limited 
by  the  agreements.  We  must  do  likewise. 
Thus,  we  are  moving  forward  with  the  B-1 
and  TRIDKNT  programs  and  we  will  ask  the 
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Oongress  to  approvs  and  fond  other  pro- 
grams, as  necessary,  to  provide  assuranoe 
that  the  nation*'  security  of  this  country 
will  not  be  placed  In  jeopardy.  The  cost  of 
this  assuranoe.  measured  in  dollars,  may  be 
high.  But  my  knowledge  and  experiences 
with  the  American  people  tell  me  that  they 
will  not  accept  a  position  of  inferiority.  I 
am  dedicated  to  Insuring  that  they  will  never 
have  to  be  told  that  they  are  In  such  a  posi- 
tion— and  I  will  remain  so  dedicated. 
Thank  you. 
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PETTIS  SENDS  NEWSLETTER  TO 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or   CALITOaNIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  the  latest  oflB- 
clal  communication  sent  out  by  my  office 
in  an  effort  to  provide  an  up-to-date  re- 
port on  Items  of  local  Interest  and  my 
activities  as  the  Representative  of  Cali- 
fornia's 33d  Congressional  District.  I  hope 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  will  find 
volume  VI,  No.  2.  of  my  periodic  news- 
letter of  Interest: 
Prms  RXAOiKS  Los  Akgklxs  Poixution  Strrr 

A  legal  suit  has  been  prepared  on  behalf 
of  the  residents  of  the  33rd  Congressional 
District  to  compel  the  Los  Angeles  Air  PoUu- 
tion  Control  District  to  release  detailed  in- 
formation on  sources  of  emissions  which  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  menacing  increase 
of  smog  in  our  Inland  Empire  air  basin. 

In  a  September  18  letter  to  Robert  L. 
Chass,  Director  of  the  LA-APCD.  I  requested 
full  disclosure  of  data  on  all  poUution 
sources.  Past  requests  for  this  information 
from  local  governments,  environmental 
groups  and  individual  citizens  have  met  with 
adamant  refusals  from  Mr.  Chass  and  his 
staff  to  divulge  Information  on  stationary 
pollution  sources. 

Although  statistics  are  not  yet  available 
for  1972.  data  compiled  by  the  San  Bernardino 
Obunty  Air  PoUution  Control  District  indi- 
cate that  the  ntmiber  of  days  oxidantt.  car- 
bon monoxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide  In  our 
local  air  exceeded  SUte  standards  Increased 
from  149  days  In  1969  to  168  days  In  1971. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  need  statistics 
to  tell  \is  our  eyes  are  smarting.  It  Is  difficult 
to  breathe,  we  can  no  longer  see  the  moun- 
tains and  sometimes  find  it  hard  even  to  see 
across  the  street.  These  conditions  have  be- 
come all  too  familiar,  all  too  often.  Nor  is  It 
necessary  to  have  scientific  data  to  see  the 
clouds  of  pollution  rolling  In  from  the  West. 
However,  we  do  have  this  Information.  Th* 
Statewide  Air  PoUution  Research  Center  In 
Riverside  indicates  that  smog  from  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  starts  moving  Eastward  toward 
San  Bernardino  and  Rlveirslde  about  7  ajn., 
with  the  movement  becoming  increasingly 
bad  around  3  pjn. 

LOS  ANGEIXS  ENTOBCnCXNT  CHAIXEITCKD 

In  February  of  this  year,  twenty-two 
charges  of  Inadequate  enforcement  by  the 
LA-APCD  and  an  attack  on  their  refusal  to 
release  industrial  poUution  information  were 
brought  before  the  State  Air  Resources  Board 
by  environmental  groups,  a  regional  govern- 
ment organization  and  several  individuals. 
Final  ARB  action  on  the  result  of  their  in- 
vestigation has  not  been  revealed. 

Last  year,  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  LA- 
APCD  by  student  and  faculty  reeearchers 
from  the  Claremont  Colleges'  Program  In 
Public  Policy  Studies  reached  the  foUowlng 
conclusions : 


".  .  .  the  automobUes'  contribution  to  L.A.'s 
poUution  has  rather  consistently  been  exag- 
gerated. Our  explanation  .  .  .  discounts  auto 
emissions  as  the  only  major  factor.  Rather, 
we  suggest  that  the  L.A.  community  con- 
tinues to  suffer  the  lU  effects  of  air  pollution 
because  the  LA-APCD  has  placed  economic 
and  p>olitical  considerations  above  the  pro- 
tection of  pubUc  health." 

Our  problem  in  the  33rd  Congressional 
District  is  that  we  suffer  right  along  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  West. 

Our  health  is  endangered,  our  environment 
is  damaged,  and  our  own  economy  Is  Jeopar- 
dized because  we  not  only  have  to  contend 
with  our  own  poUution,  but  also  that  which 
blows  in  from  Loe  Angeles.  It  Is  imperaUve 
that  further  action  be  taken  to  identify  and 
control  the  sources  of  this  poUutlOQ.  This  is 
why  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Chass  in  the  first  place. 

APCn  RISPONSS  QUAixmn 

A  letter  has  now  been  received  from  the 
LA-APCD  stating  that  I  wlU  be  given  access 
to  all  information  pubUcaUy  available  under 
the  law.  I  am  scheduled  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Chass  after  Oongress  adjourns  in  October. 
His  rather  qualified  response  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  data  on  some  pollution  sources  wlU 
again  be  withheld. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  I  wlU  sue  to  have  this 
Information  made  public.  I  have  received 
wide-spread  support  frocn  local  offlclals  citi- 
zens and  environmental  groups  for  my  ac- 
tion. These  supporters  believe  as  I  do  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  this  information 
and  the  need  to  safeguard  our  environment 
and  our  health  takes  unparalleled  preoedenoe 
over  any  deliberate  attempts  to  twist  the 
language  of  the  law. 

psms  AcnoM  limx 

DxAs  Ma.  Prms:  I  have  been  attending 
Chaffey  College  at  night  under  the  Ql.  BUI. 
I  have  not  received  any  checks  at  aU  for  the 
last  two  quarters.  I  am  a  famUy  man  and  the 
money  is  important,  but  more  important  Is 
that  I  can't  get  my  records  straightened  out 
to  transfer  to  Oal  Poly  in  Pomona.  Mr.  M.. 
Chlno. 

I  caUed  the  Veterans  Adminlstntlon  In 
Los  Angeles  and  was  assured  a  check  cover- 
ing the  missing  payments  is  being  sent  to 
you  and  youi  records  have  been  corrected. 

DsAK  Mb.  I*rms :  You  were  so  good  recently 
in  getting  our  Social  Security  started  again 
when  It  was  withheld  by  mistake  that  t>er- 
hape  you  can  help  us  with  another  problem. 
We  have  read  of  helpful,  parttlme  employ- 
ment, such  as  serving  as  Foster  Qrand- 
parents,  whioh  utilizes  the  experience  and 
energy  of  older  people  who  need  to  supple- 
ment their  Social  Security  income.  Can  you 
teU  us  who  to  contact?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K... 
Highland. 

Bdany  of  these  programs  are  headquartered 
In  Los  Angelee  County,  but  may  be  worth 
pursuing.  You  can  contact  the  Neighborhood 
Adult  Participation  Program  at  (213)  331- 
4412,  and  the  Foster  Grandparents  lYogram 
at  Pacific  State  Hospital  in  Pomona.  LocaUy, 
you  can  try  the  Senior  Citizens  Service  Di- 
vision at  884-8617,  or  the  Dependency  Pre- 
vention Commission.  106  North  6th  Street. 
San  Bernardino.  (NOTE:  A  follow-up  letter 
from  theee  two  fine  people  was  received  and 
they  are  now  working  with  the  "Meals  on 
Wheels"  programs  In  San  Bernardino  County. 
There  is  also  a  Foster  Orandparents  FYogram 
through  Patton  State  Hospital.) 

Dkas  Ms.  Psriis:  I  would  appreciate  what- 
ever assistance  you  can  give  in  getting  my 
Veterans  disabUity  rating  Increased.  I  was 
injured  in  World  War  II  and  got  along  very 
weU  until  an  accident  in  1969  severely  aggra- 
vated the  old  Injury  and  It  is  now  almnst  Im- 
pKwsible  for  me  to  work.  Mr.  M.,  Ontario. 

I  contacted  the  VA.  and  as  a  resiUt  of 
their  findings  at  the  medical  examination 
which  was  set  up,  your  diaablltty  compensa- 
tion has  been  increased. 
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cxzLnfo 
There  la  a  gre*t  deal  of  Congressional  de- 
bate at  tbe  present  time  on  eetabllsblng  a 
celling  on  Federal  expenditures  In  order  to 
dght  Inflation  and  ensvire  continuation  ol 
the  present  economic  upswing.  Such  a  lim- 
itation has  never  been  established  before  In 
history,  but  with  the  growing  complexity  ol 
federal  spending  programs  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  Impact  these  have  on  our  econ- 
omy, I  am  convinced  It  Is  time  to  Impose  a 
Arm  and  formal  Ud  on  government  expendl- 
urea. 
It  Is  understandable  that  Congress,  work- 
ing on  the  budget  In  bits  and  pieces,  in- 
variably winds  up  with  a  total  spending 
chart  substantially  exceeding  that  which  the 
country  can  afford.  Imposing  d  celling,  based 
on  an  overall  budgetary  view,  would  demand 
conscientious  efforts  to  establish  national 
priorities — emphasizing  high-prlorlty  needs 
and  cutting  back  sharply  on  lower  priority 
programs  which  contribute  to  Inflation. 

Chairman  Arthur  P.  Bums  of  the  Federal 
Eleserve  System  recently  urged  Members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations 
Committees  to  meet  and  coordinate  Income 
ind  expenditures  before  approving  Federal 
spending  bills  for  each  new  fiscal  year.  It  is 
jnly  logical  that  those  charged  with  spend- 
ing the  money  should  know  how  much  Is 
selng  raised  so  they  can  work  with  a  set 
sndget  amount  and.  In  time,  reduce  the  bur- 
geoning national  debt. 

While  OTur  economic  outlook  has  Improved 
}ver  the  past  year,  runaway  spending  can 
3lunge  us  back  into  an  inflationary  spiral. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  we  were  able  In 
:he  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  add  pro- 
visions to  the  Debt  Limit  Bill  setting  a  $260 
million  limit  on  spending  in  fiscal  year  1973 
ind  establishing  a  Joint  budget  committee, 
;o  be  composed  of  Members  from  the  House 
Vays  and  Means  and  Appropriations  Com- 
nlttees  and  the  Senate  Finance  and  Appro- 
jrlatlons  Committees  to  control  futvire  ex- 
penditures. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  positive  action  on 
;hl8  bill  Is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
insure  a  stable  national  economy. 
rcDKaAZ.  ruivos  vrrAi.  to  dibtiuct  phoghamb 
The   33rd    Congressional   District   received 
)ver  $780  million  In  vitally  needed  Federal 
'unds  for  the  1972  fiscal  year  according  to 
:hs  latest  Information  available  from  major 
;ontrlbutlng  Departments  and  Agencies.  This 
a  an  Increase  of  over  $30  million  over  1971 
xitala  and  marks  the  sixth  year  San  Ber- 
lardlno    County    has    ranked    consistently 
kbove  average  In  obtaining  Federal  support. 
3y  voting  this  money,  the  Congress  has  be- 
i:un  to  recognize  many  of  the  long -overdue 
leeds  which  exist  in  our  area  and  deserve 
1  btteutlon.  The  Items  below  represent  a  cross- 
section   of  some   local  projects   fljianced  by 
federal  funds. 

(Photo)  The  picture,  above,  was  taken 
;  rom  the  window  of  my  airplane  when  I 
loured  the  Mojave  River  Dam  In  July.  Cost- 
ing a  total  of  over  $18  million,  the  Dam  Is 
'ital  to  the  flood  control  safety  of  the  entire 
Mojave  Blver  Basin  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
I  tbvlous  examples  of  what  Federal  aid  to  the 
;:3Td  District  can  accomplish. 

(Photo)  Happy  faces,  shown  right,  were 
ja  abundance  for  those  of  us  attending  the 
■ecent  groundbreaking  for  the  Lytle  and 
Warm  Creeks  Flood  Control  project.  This 
project,  along  with  the  Mojave  Dam  and 
jrojects  slated  for  the  Santa  Ana,  Cucamon- 
fa.  Warm  Creek  and  Tributaries,  and  Day, 
Stlwanda  and  San  Sevalne  Creeks  brought 
n  almost  $6  million  In  Federal  aid  for  local 
lood  control  last  year. 

(Photo)  At  right,  complete  with  hard  hat 
md  friend.  I  take  the  first  scoopful  of  earth 
■o  begin  selsmio  Investigation  work  on  the 
lew  $30  million  Veterans  Hospital  being 
>ullt  In  tioma  Linda. 
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To  date,  almost  $S  million  In  Federal  con- 
struction funds  have  been  appropriated  and 
are  available  for  initial  use  on  the  630-bed 
facility.  After  a  number  of  meetings  with 
the  architects  and  builders,  I  have  been  most 
Impressed  with  the  design  and  workmanship 
Involved  In  planning  and  executing  the  hos- 
pital, which  will  serve  approximately  500,000 
veterans  In  our  area  of  Southern  California. 
Completion  date  fco-  the  VJi.  Hospital  Is 
projected  for  1976.  Once  In  operation,  the 
facility  will  employ  a  staff  of  1.200  with  an 
annual  Federal  payroll  of  more  than  $12 
million. 

(Photo)  San  Bemadlno  National  Forest 
(the  Nation's  most  heavily  used — 10  million 
visitors  last  year)  also  receives  Federal  funds. 
On  a  recent  inspection  trip,  I  met  with  For- 
est Supervisor  Don  Bauer  and  Dr.  Paul  Miller 
for  a  totir  of  the  forest  smog  research  facil- 
ities. As  Director  of  research,  Dr.  Miller  Is 
working  to  pinpoint  causes  of  pollution  dam- 
age to  the  forest  and  to  Identify  and  develop 
smog  resistant  trees. 

(F^oto)  At  another  stop.  Supervisor  Bauer 
points  out  an  example  of  the  ciurent  reseed- 
Ing  program,  which  he  estimates  can  be 
completed  10  times  as  fast  with  my  acceler- 
ated reforestation  bill  which  has  now  be- 
come law. 

Funding  for  San  Bernardino  National  For- 
est management,  research  and  protection 
programs  totaled  $4,682,860  In  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

(Photo)  Congressman  Pettis  talks  with 
students  at  University  of  Redlands  after 
making  announcement  of  his  efforts  to  obtain 
Los  Angeles  pollution  data.  Pettis  was  aa 
campus  at  the  University's  invitation  to 
participate  In  the  opening  day  of  their 
"Political   Awareness  Week." 

(Photo)  Watchdog  of  the  Treasury  Award 
(above)  was  presented  to  Congressman  Pettis 
by  the  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc., 
to  honor  his  100%  Bconomy  Voting  Record 
In  the  92nd  Congress.  NAB  President  H. 
Vernon  Scott  praised  Pettis'  record  as  "out- 
standing" and  commended  the  Congress- 
man's fiscal  responsibility  In  voting  against 
inflationary  spending.  The  twelve  votes  \ised 
to  determine  ratings  included  farm  subsidy 
limitations,  foreign  assistance  and  Increased 
funding  for  the  U.N.  Pettis  was  similarly 
honored  In  1968. 

THX  rOLLOWZNO  18  A  PABTIAL  t.tut  or  OTHXB 
tTlllltAL  Am  TO  THX  DISTRICT  FOR  ITSCAI. 
TEAB     1973 

MUUon 
Law  enforcement  education  and  assist- 
ance       $0.2 

Job  training  and  emergency  employ- 

ment   programs    (PEP) 11.6 

Social  security  pasrments 106.0 

National  defense  Installations  (person- 
nel, civilian  employees,  construc- 
tion)     388.0 

Education    (ESEA,   higher   education, 

student   loans,   grants) 10.9 

Highway    construction     (2-year    pro- 

erram)     66.7 

Small  business  assistance a.  9 

FHA  loans  and  grants 1.5 

Airport/ Airways  improvements  and 
development 1.7 

prms  VOTES  oi»  kit  issuxs 

A  number  of  significant  votes  have  been 
taken  In  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing this  Second  Session  of  the  92nd  Congress. 
Listed  below  are  some  of  the  major  legisla- 
tive Issues  and  how  I  voted. 

Setting  a  Federal  Spending  Celling,  Yes. 

Federal  Election  Reform  Act,  Tes. 

Social  Security  cost  of  living  benefit  In- 
creases. Yes. 

Temporary  Railroad  Retirement  Increase, 
Yes. 

Equal  Education  Opportunity  Act  (anti- 
forced  bussing) ,  Yes. 

2-year  Emergency  Employment  Act  (PEP), 
Yes. 
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Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  Yes. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act,  No. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments,  Yes 

Hathaway  Quality  Education  Amendment 
Yes. 

Reducing  Interest  Rates  on  Small  Buslnesa 
disaster  loans.  Yes. 

Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Act,  Yes 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
drug-dependent  servicemen  and  clvUlans 
Yea. 

Higher  Education  Act,  Yes. 

Congressman     Pettis'    voting    attendance 
record  for  the  92nd  Congress  to  date  Is  87% 
despite   34  trips   to  California  to  maintain 
person-to-person  contact  with  his  constitu- 
ency. 

(Photo)  Robin  Backhaus,  Bronze  Medalist 
200  Meter  Butterfly. 

(Photo)  Mabel  Fergerson,  Sliver  Medalist 
1600  Meter  Relay. 

SALXme    TO    ARSA    TOtTTH 

Robin  Backhaus,  left,  is  the  pride  of  Red- 
lands,  and  sisters  Mabel  and  Wllla  Mae  Fer- 
gerson, right,  are  Pomona's  favorite  daugh- 
ters, after  Robin  and  Mabel  both  brought 
home  Olympic  Medals  from  the  1972  Sum- 
mer Games  In  Munich.  WUla  Mae  was  an 
alternate  on  Mabel's  winning  relay  team. 
Robin  excels  In  swimming,  the  girls  In  track, 
but  they  all  display  the  same  outstanding 
qualities  I  have  found  In  33rd  District  Acad- 
emy appointees  and  other  young  people  I 
have  met  on  visits  to  local  high  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities. 

These  fine  athletes  exemplify  not  only  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  new  genera- 
tion, but  also  the  traditional  values  that 
have  made  our  Nation  great  throughout  the 
years.  They  deserve  a  salute  of  pride. 

CUP    AND    SAVS 

If  you  have  a  problem  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  please  write  or  call: 

Congressman  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  427  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
20516.  Phone:  202/226-6861. 

In  the  District : 

San  Bernardino.  California  92408,  243 
North  Arrowhead  Avenue,  1-A.  Phone:  884- 
8818. 

Claremont,  California  91711,  114f  Indian 
Hill  Boulevard.  Phone:  624-5091. 

Barstow.  California  92311.  Civic  Center,  220 
East  Mountain  View.  Phone:  266-4913. 


EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Emanttil  Ciller,  dean  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  who  will  be  leaving  the 
Halls  of  Congress  after  50  years  of  loyal, 
dedicated  service  to  his  district,  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  to  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  he  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  enactment  of  l^lsla- 
tlon  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  great 
Nation.  His  leadership,  guidance,  and 
dedication  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
him. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Celler  for  his  co- 
operation and  support  throughout  the 
years,  and  to  commend  him  for  a  job 
well  done. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  wishing  him 
every  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 
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UATIONAL  DEBT  COMMENTARY 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  pnmrsTXVAKiA 
nj  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  William  D. 
Pardridge  Is  a  local  economist  known  to 
many  of  us  because  his  forthcoming 
book.  "Economic  Inequities."  will  be 
based  in  large  part  on  insertions  which 
Members  of  Congress  have  placed  in  the 
RKORD  One  finds  In  his  writings  a 
unique,  though  often  controversial,  ap- 
proach to  economic  thought. 

Such  is  the  case  with  his  recenUy  com- 
pleted study  entitled  "Debt  Analysis  For 
1967-1971"  in  which  Mr.  Pardridge  con- 
tends that  the  Nation's  private  and  pub- 
lic net  debt  had  reached  an  astonishing 
12  trillion  by  the  end  of  1971.  The  study 
is  too  long  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
but  it  was  the  basis  for  an  article  by  syn- 
dicated   columnist    John    Chamberlain 
which  appeared  in  a  number  of  newspa- 
pers including   the   Wilkes-Barre,   Pa., 
Times-Leader,   Evening   News,   Record. 
Because  I  believe  it  wiU  be  of  interest,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
entitled  "Is  a  Two  Trillion  DoUar  Debt 
Disastrous?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

la  A  Two  Trillion  Dollak  Dxbt  Dlsasteoxtb? 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
The  private  and  public  debt  of  the  VB. 
stood  at  »2  trlUlon  at  the  end  of  1971,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  $162  billion  over 
1970.  William  D.  Pardridge,  the  self-desig- 
nated "disagreeable"  economist  of  Washing- 
ton, D.O.,  and  Standardsvllle,  Va.,  think*  the 
figure  is  frightening.  His  argument,  which  is 
backed  by  his  recent  paper  on  "Debt  Analysis 
for  1967-1971,"  Involves  a  study  of  what  he 
calls  the  debt-production  ratio,  which  shows 
that  private  debt  has  been  Increasing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  production  over  a  five-year 
span. 

In  essence,  the  doom-saying  that  Pardridge 
derives  from  contemplation  of  his  flgvires 
bolls  down  to  a  commonsenslcai  observation 
that  If  debt  doesn't  create  enough  production 
to  pay  for  Its  own  retirement,  plus  an  added 
increment  for  Interest  and  taxes,  It  must  feed 
the  infiatlon  or  else  end  in  widespread  bank- 
ruptcies. „  , 
I  wouldn't  know  whether  $2  trillion  of 
debt  is  too  much  for  the  American  economy 
to  swing,  but  I  do  know  the  country  would 
be  healthier  If  Pardrldge's  work  were  made 
the  center  of  a  lively  controversy.  Instead  of 
provoking  a  good  ventUatlng  fight,  however. 
Pardridge  meets  with  denials  from  both  bxisl- 
neesmen  and  economists  that  his  figures  are 
correct.  His  reply  here  is  that  he  gets  his  in- 
formation from  Uncle  Sam  himself  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  his  effort  to  smoke  out  his  brother 
economists,  Pardridge  persists  In  asking 
mean  questions.  Some  of  them  are  real  poeers. 
Por  example. 

(1)  Por  each  of  five  years,  new  debt  has 
been  greater  than  dividends  paid  to  stock- 
holders. Does  this  mean  that  no  dividends 
were  paid  from  economic  profit? 

(2)  Each  year  interest  on  old  debt  becomes 
due.  Por  each  of  five  years,  new  debt  has  been 
greater  than  Interest  due.  Does  this  mean 
that  no  Interest  was  paid  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic transactions  as  distinguished  from  ac- 
counting procedures? 
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(3)  Bach  year  corporate  business  paid  more 
to  the  money  markeu  than  to  the  stockhold- 
ing owners  of  the  buslneeaee.  Does  this  en.- 
oourage  ownership? 

(4)  New  net  debt  each  year  has  been  great- 
er than  tax  oWlgations.  Does  this  mean  that 
aggregate  corporate  buainees  was  unable  to 
earn  In  the  marketplace  the  funds  to  sup- 
port government  operations? 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  the  orthodox 
economist  would  presumably  say  that  Par- 
dridge overlooks  the  fact  that  industrial 
borrowings  create  industrial  assets.  There  are 
two  sides  to  the  ledger.  Machine  tools,  even 
vrban  caUed  into  being  by  a  debt  that  may 
seem  excessive,  represent  tangible  wealth 
that,  sooner  or  later,  could  be  counted  on  to 
return  a  profit. 

The  question  Is  whether  Pardridge  s  five- 
year  span  of  adverse  debt-production  ratios 
Is  enough  on  which  to  base  real  doom-saying. 
Oonoelvably,  if  the  government  Itself  would 
balance  its  budget  and  find  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  the  doUar  and  foreign  cur- 
rencies, an  efflorescence  of  world  trade  would 
turn  the  physical  plant  represented  In  that 
two  trtlllons  of  private  debt  Into  a  most 
productive  asset. 

I  think  that  Bill  Pardridge  would  not  con- 
test this  "liry"  statement.  But  he  would  cer- 
tainly argue  that  If  debt  continues  to  out- 
pace production  there  wUl  be  a  severe  come- 
uppance. - 
Pardrldge's  analysis  recalls  the  late  Proi. 
Irving  Plsher's  theory  of  the  business  cycle, 
which  insisted  that  when  the  relations  of 
debt  to  equity  became  too  unbalanced,  with 
the  coet  of  money  constantly  rising,  enter- 
prisers would  stop  borrowing.  People  working 
m  the  coital  goods  side  of  the  economy 
would  then  be  thrown  out  of  work,  with  the 
unempdoyment  bringing  on  deflation  and  de- 
pression. The  trouble  now  is  that  nobody 
dare  stop  borrowing;  we  are  on  the  tiger's 

back.  ^       ,.,  I.  . 

Pardrldge's  cure  for  our  ailments,  which  U 
to  put  a  temporarUy  tight  lid  on  both  private 
and  public  debt,  woiUd  involve  some  suffer- 
ing. The  "'n.n  who  calls  himself  the  dis- 
agreeable economist  would  say  that  It  Is 
better  to  sxiffer  a  little  now  than  to  go  the 
way  of  Brazil,  which  had  to  invoke  a  dictator- 
ship to  keep  the  inflation  from  going  through 

the  roof, 

I  myself  think  that  private  debt  would  be 
lees  onerous  if  pubUc  debt,  which  Involves  a 
government  seizure  of  production  to  serve 
non-economic  ends,  coiUd  be  reined  In.  But 
in  a  welfare  state  this  U  unlikely.  Pardrldge's 
problem  is  greater  than  even  he  Imagines. 
It  is  to  change  the  whole  sociological  climate 
m  which  our  economists  now  move  and  have 
their  being. 
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CONGRESSMAN  SAM  STRATTON  RE- 
PORTS TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
29TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICrT 
ON  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP 
THE  92D  CONGRESS 


WATKINS  M.  ABBirr 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
93d  Congress  convenes  in  January,  it  will 
seem  strange  not  to  hear  the  Clerk  begin 
the  call  of  the  roU  with  the  name  ABBrrr. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  Is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt  has  been  here  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  having 
entered  this  body  on  February  17,  1948. 
During  his  13  terms  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  has  made  a  host  of 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

My  best  wishes  go  with  my  good  friend 
as  he  leaves  this  historic  Hall.  May  he 
find  happiness  and  enjoy  good  health 
during  the  years  of  his  retirement. 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENT  All  v  Bb 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr.    Speciker,    In 

keeping  with  my  practice  of  previous 
years  I  take  this  opportunity,  as  Con- 
gress moves  closer  to  final  adjournment, 
to  report  briefly  to  the  people  of  mj-  dis- 
trict on  some  of  the  key  accomplish- 
ments of  this  92d  Congress. 

While  we  have  not  done  all  the  many 
things  we  had  hoped  to  do.  I  believe  we 
have  enacted  some  very  important  legis- 
lation. Besides  that,  I  think  this  Con- 
gress has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  sub- 
ordinating partisan  poUtical  concerns  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  in  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  coimtry  and  the  people. 
Por   example,   we   passed   a   historic 
revenue-sharing  bill  which  will  bring  al- 
most $600  million  a  year  into  flnanclally 
hard-pressed  New  York  State  for  our 
State  government  and  its  local  commu- 
nities, aid  that  has  already  made  pos- 
sible reductions  in  local  tax  rates  in 
Schenectady  and  elsewhere. 

Por  our  senior  citizens  we  put  through 
a  sizable  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  a  measure  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  had  a  substantial  share  in  push- 
ing through  the  House  as  a  result  of  a 
year-long  campaign  to  pass  social  secu- 
rity increases  without  waiting  for  a  final 
decision  on  welfare  reform. 

Likewise  we  worked  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  controlling  inflation  by  providing  the 
basic  economic  stabilization  legislation 
which— while  not  perfect— has  in  fact 
managed  to  slow  down  the  earlier  rapid 
inflationary  spiral. 

We  cooperated  in  the  adoption  of  crime 
control  legislation,  and  in  the  speedy 
ratification  of  the  SALT  nuclear  arms 
limitation  agreements,  which  have  con- 
siderably reduced  the  dangers  of  an  all- 
out  nuclear  arms  race. 

This  Congress  has  carved  out  signlfl- 
cant  new  legislative  ground  in  passing 
a  historic  Higher  Education  Act,  pro- 
viding direct  help  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Nation's  colleges  as  well  as  to  Its 
college  students.  We  in  the  House  have 
reformed  many  of  our  outmoded  pro- 
cedures, have  curtailed  the  major  draw- 
backs of  an  tmdiluted  seniority  system, 
and  adopted  an  Improved  new  Federal 
campaign  spending  and  retorting  act. 
And  while  final  action  has  not  yet  been 
taken  at  this  point.  It  seems  clear  we  will 
enact  an  extension  of  our  clean  waters 
legislation  which  will  not  only  tighten 
water  quality  standards  but  vnll   also 
permit  New  York  State  communities- 
including    Scotia.    Colonie,    and    other 
areas— to  move  ahead  on  new  pollution 
control  programs  by  reimbursing  New 
York  State  for  expenditures  already  made 
under  New  York's  generous  prefinancing 
legislation.  We  made  a  major  step  In  the 
direction  of  creating  a  volunteer  Army^ 
bringing  military  pay  into  a  competttlre 
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posltlcm  with  civilian  pay  scales.  We 
passed  emergency  unemployment  legis- 
lation, and  we  substantially  raised  GI 
educational  benefits  for  our  Vietnam 
veterans. 

But  perhaps  our  biggest  achievement 
Is  that  we  proved  wise  enough  and  big 
enough  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  make 
a  partisan  political  issue  out  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  and  foreign  policies. 
Though  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
speeches  made  suid  many  votes  cast,  this 
92d  Congress  has  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  achieve  some  hon- 
orable negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia.  And  likewise — 
to  some  extent  as  a  result  of  a  detailed 
report  submitted  by  a  subcommittee  of 
which  I  was  a  member — we  have  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  administration 
in  not  reducing  our  NATO  forces  in 
Western  Europe  until  some  compara- 
ble reduction  has  also  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Soviets.  I  am  also  proud  that  as  a 
result  of  SMjtion  recommended  by  smother 
subcommittee  of  which  I  served  as  chair- 
man, we  have  been  able  this  year  to  re- 
tain the  use  of  our  vital  NATO  antisub- 
marine base  in  Iceland. 

The  same  cooperative  spirit  has  been 
demonstrated  in  our  handling  of  the  Na- 
tion's finances,  when  we  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  acceding  to  the  President's 
request  to  put  a  top  limit  of  $250  bil- 
lion on  spending  for  the  fiscal  year.  No- 
body particularly  liked  this  method  of 
holding  the  line,  delegating  spending  au- 
thority to  the  President.  But  time  gave 
us  no  reasonable  alternative  if  we  gen- 
uinely wanted  to  exercise  real  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  important 
programs  appear,  at  this  stage  at  any 
rate,  to  have  fallen  by  the  wayside:  the 
administration's  novel  and  rather  ex- 
pensive welfare  reform  bill:  the  effort  to 
use  some  of  the  funds  in  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fimd  for  mass  transit 
purposes;  a  constmier  protection  bill; 
and  legislation  to  set  more  specific  guide- 
lines to  govern  the  use  of  busing  of 
schoolchildren  for  purposes  of  achieving 
racial  balance. 

SP»cmc  AID  TO  OUS  DISTRICT 

During  this  92d  Congress  we  have  also 
seen  important  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  coming  into  our  district. 
Some  of  the  purposes  are  as  follows; 
Funds  for  the  new  Capital  District 
Transit  Authority;  funds  for  hospital 
expansion  in  Albany,  Schenectady,  and 
Amsterdam:  substantial  sewer  aid  to 
Colonie.  Albany.  Guilderland,  Bethlehem, 
Schenectady,  and  Niskayuna;  and  for 
bridges  in  Schenectady  Coimty;  a  new 
Federal  building  for  downtown  Albany, 
named  in  honor  of  my  very  distinguished 
colleague,  former  Congressman  Leo  W. 
O'Brien  of  Albany;  continuing  funds  for 
the  Cohoes  Model  Cities  program ;  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  for  WatervUet, 
Albany,  and  Amsterdam:  continued 
maintenance  of  employment  levels  at 
the  WatervUet  Arswial;  substantial  con- 
tracts for  area  industries,  including  the 
very  promising  Trident  nuclear  subma- 
rine program  for  the  GE  Knolls  Atomic 
Power  Laboratory  in  Schenectady ;  a  new 
drug  treatment  center  at  the  Albany  VA 
hospital,  in  response  to  mj'  request;  and 
a  decision  to  consider  a  number  of  alter- 
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nate  locations  for  the  northern  end  of 
Interstate  Highway  88  in  Albany  and 
Schenectady  Counties. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  exhaust  the 
list,  nor  does  it  give  the  dollar  totals, 
which  are  really  Impressive.  But  it  makes 
it  clear,  I  think,  that  our  area  has  re- 
ceived at  least  its  fair  share,  and  very 
probably  even  a  bit  more,  of  recognition 
from  Washington  during  the  psist  2  years 
of  this  92d  Congress. 

OTUEB    ST»ATTON    ACTIONS 

Finally,  let  me  mention  a  few  other 
areas  where  your  Congressman  has  been 
active  during  these  past  2  years. 

Following  through  on  my  earlier  asso- 
ciation with  an  in-depth  investigation  of 
the  My  Lai  massacre.  I  have  continued 
to  push  for  adequate  corrective  meas- 
ures from  the  Executive  branch,  finally 
succeeding  in  getting  discipline  handed 
out  to  the  two  top  Army  generals  in- 
volved, and  in  the  blocking  of  the  pro- 
motion of  the  major  State  Department 
o£acial  referred  to  in  our  1970  report. 

Climaxing  a  6 -year-long  battle 
against  the  House  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle,  I  succeeded  in 
defeating  a  costly  and  unnecessary  $70 
million  "boondoggle"  project  to  deface 
and  "extend"  the  historic  west  front  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 

In  the  same  vein,  and  ag£un  £is  sm  out- 
growth of  a  subcommittee  investigation 
which  I  chaired  some  3  years  ago.  I  led  a 
successful  fight  to  end  a  wasteful  billion - 
dollar  program  to  build  the  Army's  super 
tank,  the  MBT-70.  In  Armor  magazine 
for  July  and  August,  1972,  Gen.  Bruce 
Palmer,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  not  only  concedes  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  Congress  had  ended  a 
major,  on-going  military  weapons  sys- 
tem, but  also,  reluctantly,  that  our  sub- 
committee's criticisms  were  pretty  well 
justified. 

Two  other  aspects  of  my  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  may  be  of 
interest.  As  chairman  of  its  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  administration  in  its  program 
of  making  excess  military  lands  avail- 
able for  park  pvirposes — including  a 
special  seashore  in  the  New  York  harbor 
area,  called  Gateway  East,  a  similar  one 
near  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  San 
Francisco,  called  Gateway  West,  and  a 
recreational  seashore  project  on  part  of 
the  Marines'  Camp  Pendleton  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Still  underway  as  Congress  moves  to- 
ward adjoiOTunent  is  a  special  investi- 
gation, which  I  have  been  asked  to  chair, 
into  possible  changes  in  military  retire- 
ment pay  policies,  including  both  the  so- 
called  recomputation  of  retired  mili- 
tary pay,  a  fairly  expensive  proposal  in 
which  most  military  retirees  are  deeply 
interested,  and  possible  abuses  of  dis- 
ability retired  pay,  especially  on  the  part 
of  high-ranking  military  olBcers.  Our 
subcommittee  expects  to  have  some  con- 
crete recommendations  dealing  with  both 
matters  to  make  to  our  full  committee 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Finally,  I  know  many  people  In  our 
area  will  be  interested  in  the  fight  I  have 
been  waging  to  persuade  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  purchase  American- 
built  turbine-generators,  such  as  those 
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built  at  Schenectady  QH.,  rather  than 
foreign-built  products.  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  change  TVA's  mind  on  this 
point;  but  In  a  matter  which  Is  so  vital 
to  the  continued  economic  health  of  the 
Schenectady  area.  I  have  only  just  bemm 
to  flght. 

So  this  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  things  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
for  our  district  and  for  the  country  dur- 
ing  this  Congress.  I  believe  it  is  a  record 
you  will  find  of  Interest.  If  I  can  be  of 
fiu-ther  service  to  you,  I  do  hope  you  will 
call  on  me,  either  at  my  main  oflQce  in  the 
Schenectady  Post  Office,  374-4547,  or  at 
my  Albany,  465-0700,  or  Amsterdam 
843-3400,  offices. 


ECONOMY  NO.   1  CONCERN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sending  a  report  to  my  constituents 
which  shows  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  agree  that 
the  major  issue  in  their  districts  is  the 
state  of  our  economy.  This  report  also 
shows  the  steps  Congress  has  tEiken  in 
its  efforts  to  spur  the  economy.  The  text 
of  this  report  follows : 

Economy  No.  1  Concebn,  Conorxssional 
Sttrvet  Shows 

Tbe  state  of  the  economy  Is  the  number 
one  concern  of  Americans  In  every  part  of 
the  country,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
taken  In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  More 
than  200  of  my  colleagues  and  I  were  asked 
what,  In  our  judgment,  are  the  five  major 
Issues  among  our  constituents  this  year. 

Responses  were  based  on  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  we  receive  from  voters  back 
home  ...  on  personal  contact  with  our  con- 
stituents .  .  .  and  on  our  own  surveys  which 
many  Members  of  Congress  conduct. 

Among  those  Congressmen  responding,  87 
pjercent  said  that  the  economy  Is  foremost  on 
the  voters'  minds  this  year.  Thla  was  followed 
by  the  war  In  Vietnam  (75%),  taxes  (64%) 
and  pollution  and  environment   (44%). 

Here  are  some  of  the  specific  economic 
areas  which  the  poll  showed  are  of  Imme- 
diate concern  to  the  American  people: 

INTLATION 

Rising  prices — particularly  food  prices — 
have  become  a  heavy  biirden  on  Americana 
of  every  economic  level.  They  represent  a 
"hidden  tax"  on  the  wage  earner.  Each 
month  they  erode  the  savings  of  those  living 
on  Social  Security  and  retirement  pensions. 
Consumer  prices  have  already  risen  18  points 
since  the  beginning  of  1969 — more  than  in 
the  previous  eight  years  combined.  Meat  and 
poultry  prices  are  up  23  percent.  Hospital 
care  is  up  35.5  percent. 

trNXMPLOTMENT 

More  than  4.9  million  Americans  are  un- 
employed. By  early  1969.  unemployment  had 
dropped  to  3.3  percent  of  the  workforce.  To- 
day It  is  up  to  5.6  percent.  That  means  over 
two  million  more  people  unemployed  since 
January  1969 — and  six  mlUlon  more  added  to 
the  welfare  rolls. 

GOVERNMENT    SFENDINO 

The  receeslon  has  cost  the  federal  govern- 
ment more  than  940  billion  in  lost  tax  reve- 
nues, yet  government  spending  continues  at 
unprecedented  levels.  This  revenue-spending 
"gap"  has  resulted  in  record  budget  deficits 
and  record  Increases  in  the  national  debt. 
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T*»t  year— and  again  this  year— th«  tJnlted 
g^lM  has  experienced  its  flr»t  tra<U  <i«flOtt« 
i^ioe  1898. 

TNCgKA*'"    POVBTT 

goaring  Inflation  and  inorwaed  unomploy- 
ment  have  forced  more  and  more  fftmlll«e 
iMlow  the  poverty  line.  During  th«  decade 
of  the  I960's,  we  were  winning  the  war 
iMlnst  poverty.  The  number  of  poor  people 
SJcreased  from  40  mlUlon  to  24.3  million. 
Mnrm  1969.  however,  that  trend  has  been 
rerereed,  with  a  mUllon  and  a  half  people 
adiled  to  the  poverty  rolls. 

Clearly,  the  sUU  of  economy  has  been  a 
nuijor  concern  of  the  OongiBM.  And  w*  have 
ACtsd  In  a  bipartisan  manner  to  give  Presi- 
dent Nixon  the  tools  he  needs  to  strengthen 
the  economy.  We  have  passed  emergency 
legislation  to  put  men  and  women  back  to 
,iork.  We  have  increased  Social  Security  ben- 
eflts  to  protect  older  Americans  against  rising 

cosu. 

But  the  economy  remains  a  serious  na- 
tional problem.  When  Congress  meets  again 
tn  Janxiary,  bold  new  action  will  be  at  the 
toe  al  the  agenda. 

(Ple-graph  Illustrating  that  Inflation  has 
eroded  the  1969  doUar  making  It  worth  87.5* 
in  July,  1972.) 

(Graph  iUustratlag  that  3.7  million  were 
unsmployed  In  1968,  with  4.9  mllUon  unem- 
ployed In  July,  19T2. 

92D  OoNOBBBS   Act*   To   Sfuk   Bconomt 

After  three  years  of  economic  imcertalnty 
and  stagnation,  many  Americans  have  begun 
to  equate  the  economy  with  Mark  Twain's 
famous  remark  about  the  weather:  Every- 
body calks  about  it,  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  It. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  economy — and  Congress  has 
done  something. 

It  was  the  91st  Congress — in  1969 — which 
granted  the  President  authority  to  Instruct 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  regulate 
credit.  Congress  acted  at  a  time  when  later- 
est  rates  bad  climbed  to  the  highest  point 
since  the  ClvU  War. 

It  was  Congress  which  gave  the  President 
authority  to  establish  controls  on  prices, 
rents,  wages  and  salaries.  President  Nlzon 
did  not  seek  this  authority.  He  saM,  in  fact, 
that  "Price  and  wage  controls  simply  do  not 
fit  the  economic  conditions  which  exist  to- 
day .  .  .  They  are  incompatible  with  a  free 
enterprise  economy  and  must  be  regarded  aa 
a  last  resort  appropriate  only  in  an  extreme 
emergency  .  .  ."  But  as  economic  conditions 
worsened — as  unemployment  shot  up,  as  tho 
stock  market  plummeted,  as  inflation  In- 
creased— the  President  correctly  concluded 
that  we  were  In  an  "extreme  emergency" 
and  so,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  he  did  tnuBb 
prices  and  wages.  The  economy  is  stUl  not 
out  of  trouble,  but  some  progress  has  been 
made — in  large  measure  because  of  the  far- 
sighted  action  of  Congress. 

It  was  Oongrees  which  came  to  the  aid  oC 
small  btislneeses — when  business  failures  be- 
gan mounting  at  an  alarming  rate — by  in* 
creasing  the  amounts  of  loans  and  guar- 
antees provided  by  the  Federal  government. 

PlnaUy,  it  was  Congress  which  passed  four 
different  emergency  bills  to  help  put  the  un- 
employed people  back  to  work: 

The  1970  Public  Service  Employment  Act: 
Authorized  7  '/j  billion,  a  third  of  which  would 
have  gone  for  public  service  employment,  a 
third  for  expansion  of  Federal  manpower 
services,  and  a  third  for  Department  of  Labor 
manpower  programs.  President  Nixon  vetoed 
this  legislation. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of  1971 : 
Authorized  92  bUllon  to  create  an  estimated 
170,000  jobs  in  the  public  sector.  This  legis- 
lation was  also  vetoed  by  President  Nixon. 

The  Elmergency  Employment  Act:  This 
legislation — signed  by  the  President — author- 
ized 92  V4  bUllon  to  provide  transitional  pub- 
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Uo  service  jobs  and  special  state  employ- 
ment assistance  programs. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act:  Earmarked  9275  million  for  un- 
employment benefits  and  allowances. 

In  addltUxi,  the  House  passed  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Beonomlc  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1973  to  create  jobs  in  areas 
which  are  lagging  economically.  (The  Sen- 
ate has  not  taken  up  this  bill  as  yet.) 

So  Congress  has  done  more  than  just  talk 
about  the  economy.  It  has  acted,  and  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit,  to  get  the  nation  moving 
again. 

(B(ur  graph  illustrating  that  the  national 
debt  was  9867.1  bUllon  on  June  80,  1998,  and 
has  risen  to  an  estimated  9477  billion  on 
June  30,  1973).         

OoHowss  Moves  To  Orrr  SFsmiNo 

During  the  past  three  years.  Congress  has 
cut  a  total  of  914.6  bUllon  from  the  Admin- 
istration's appropriations  requests — and  the 
total  appropriations  this  year  are  again  ex- 
pected to  be  several  billions  dollars  under  the 
President's  budget. 

These  cuts  have  not  been  made  just  for 
their  own  sake.  They  were  not  made  in  a 
partisan  spirit.  Where  there  has  been  a  clear 
national  need  for  funds — in  health  and  edu- 
cation, for  older  Americans  and  to  protect 
the  environment,  for  example — Congress  has 
met  the  President's  requests  and  often  ex- 
ceeded them.  But  when  cuts  could  be  made 
In  wasteful  and  unneeded  programs,  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  make  them. 

For  It  Is  clear  to  moet  of  us  on  Oapttol 
H<1'  that  the  Federal  government  faces  se- 
rious economic  problems. 

In  the  p>ast  four  yean  (counting  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year) ,  the  Administration  haui  run 
up  budget  deficits  exceeding  the  total  defi- 
cits of  the  16  years  of  the  EUsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy and  Jotinson  Administrations  com- 
bined: 

Fiscal  year  1970— a  933  bUlion  deficit. 

Fiscal  year  1971— a  938  bUllon  deficit. 

Fiscal  year  1973— a  983  bUUon  deficit. 

Fiscal  year  1973— a  937  blUlon  deficit.- 
(Administration  eetlm&te). 

HOW  do  we  pay  the  bill  to  cover  those 
deficits? 

By  raising  the  natkMial  debt. 

It's  your  debt.  It's  my  debt.  It's  our  chil- 
dren's debt.  And  It  La  Increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  national  debt  will  have  gone  up 
9110  billion  since  1969  alone.  7*hat's  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  That's  more  than  all  the 
debt  accrued  from  Oeorge  Washington's  Ad- 
ministration through  FDR's  third  term! 

Fully  aware  that  we  cannot  continue  on 
this  course  indefinitely,  Congress  has  met  the 
test  of  fiscal  responsibility — cutting  the  fat 
out  of  the  Administration's  budget  while 
seeking  to  meet  the  nation's  genuine  needs. 

(Bar  graph  illustrating  that  the  budget 
deficits  during  16  years  of  the  three  previous 
Administrations  total  lees  than  the  deOoit 
during  4  years  of  the  present  Administration. 

Deficit  figures  shown  are  as  follows: 

1908-1961  (Elsenhower) :  915.8  bUllon. 

1961-1968    (Kennedy:    917.8   blllkm. 

1963-1969    (Johnson) :    936.1  billion. 

Total  1953-1969:  969.7  billion. 

1969-73  (Nixon)  :  976.8  billion.  (Includes 
administration's  fiscal  year  19'73  estimate  of 
937  blUlon.) 


SPECIAL   TRIBUTE   TO   EMANUEL 
CELLEH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NTW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  BIAOai.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  special  trllnite  to 
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my  friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 

(Mr.  Ciller)  When  I  flrst  came  here  as 
a  freshman  representative,  "Maknii" 
Celler  was  there  with  help  and  guid- 
ance. 

under  his  able  leadership,  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation  was 
molded  into  a  cohesive  unit  that  worked 
together  for  legislation  of  inuwrtance  to 
the  people  of  New  York.  His  periodic 
luncheons  helped  to  serve  as  a  sounding 
board  for  New  York  problems  and  a 
think  tank  for  solutions. 

Such  leadership  and  expertise  in  prob- 
lem-solving is  not  imknown  to  the  many 
who  have  passed  through  these  halls  over 
the  last  half  century.  Since  coming  to 
Congress.  "MANNnc"  Ckllks  has  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  his  keen 
ability  to  grab  the  bull  by  the  homa  and 
bring  about  results. 

His  outstanding  role  in  the  fight  for 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans  in  the  late 
fifties  and  sixties  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  major  legislative  efforts  of 
this  Nation.  Milliona  of  Americana  have 
been  assured  of  their  right  to  vote,  to  go 
to  school,  to  live  as  Americans  because  of 
the  work  of  Emanutl  Celltr. 

A  skillful  debater,  a  keen  wit,  a  quick 
tongue.  His  verbal  acuity  will  long  echo 
through  this  Chamber.  There  was  always 
a  hush  when  the  Dean  of  the  House  rose 
to  {iddress  his  colleagues.  I  know  I  and 
the  other  Members  of  this  body  will  sore- 
ly miss  his  skill  and  competence,  his 
advice  and  guidance.  I  wish  him  the  very 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  his  re- 
tirement. 


CUMBERLAND  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  OKOBGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridat/.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  PL'yNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10.  1»72.  the  House  passed  HJi. 
9859,  to  malce  Cumberland  Island,  Oa., 
a  national  seashore. 

Cumberland  Island,  Qa.,  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  areas  on  the  east  coast 
which  has  beea  spared  the  effects  of 
man's  encroachment.  It  is  a  natural  won- 
derland consisting  of  marshlands. 
beaches,  upland  meadows,  and  mixed 
hardwood  forests.  Cumberland  will  pro- 
vide a  great  number  of  opportunities  for 
those  who  will  use  it  for  its  miles  of 
beaches  and  for  those  who  will  simply  ap- 
preciate it  for  its  esthetic  beauty. 

By  preserving  this  natural  wilderness 
from  destruction,  we  are  providing  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  study  and 
preservation  of  the  various  endangered 
species  of  animals  represented  on  Cum- 
berland Island,  one  of  the  most  threat- 
ened belnc  the  loggerhead  turtle  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  Oeorgia's  Oolden  Isles.  In 
declaring  Cumberland  Island  a  national 
seashore  we  have  spoken  for  Nature's 
creatures  whose  voices,  more  often  than 
not.  are  drowned  out  by  the  rumblins 
gears  of  progress.  We  have  spoken  for 
the  generations  of  Americans,  yet  un- 
born, who  otherwise  mlcfat  never  have 
had  the  chance  to  speak. 
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THE  92D  CONGRESS.  A  CONGRESS 
OP  TOUGH  DECISIONS  WHICH 
BROUGHT  MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALxrosKi* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  final  adjournment  of 
the  92d  Congress  approaching,  many  of 
us  pauae  to  evaluate  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. In  this  connection  I  was 
asked  this  morning  by  a  newspaper  re- 
porter "What  was  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  I  had  worked  on 
during  the  92d  Congress?  Which  was  the 
toughest  vote  I  had  to  cast  during  these 
2  years?" 

Maiiy  of  the  bills  which  I  sponsored 
were  enacted  into  law.  Bills  included: 
Authorize  flnanclal  assistance  to  local 
government  policing  our  national  forests; 
create  a  national  historic  site  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  homesite  in  Illinois ; 
repeal  authority  to  Federal  acrencies  to 
operate  detention  camps;  extend  benefits 
to  survivors  of  retired  servicemoi;  estab- 
lish wilderness  areas  in  Lassen  Volanic 
National  Park  and  Lava  Beds  National 
Monument :  protect  wild  horses  and  biu-- 
ros;  extend  marketing  order  to  pears; 
expand  cooperative  forest  management 
and  fire  protection;  establish  an  urban 
environmental  forestry  program;  extend 
and  expand  our  water  resources  plan- 
ning; continue  our  saline  water  conver- 
sion programs;  offer  relief  to  hospitals 
hit  by  natural  disasters;  extend  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  extend 
rail  passenger  service  program;  estab- 
lish the  Seal  Beach  Refuge  In  southern 
CaUfomia;  expand  rural  development 
efforts;  establish  a  reforestation  fimd; 
and  require  inspection  of  all  dams 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  these  public  laws,  all  of 
which  I  authored  or  coauthored,  we  also 
have  my  Economic  Development  Act  smd 
accelerated  public  works  program,  once 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  then  ex- 
tended last  year  and  hopefully  to  be  ex- 
tended further  today.  And  the  Older 
American  Act.  which  I  coauthored,  and 
I  hope  the  Congress  also  will  approve 
today  before  we  go  home. 

On  each  of  these  bills  of  mine,  I  had 
an  {u:tive  role  in  their  passage.  But  of  all 
the  bills,  one  is  outstanding — the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  This  bill  demanded  more  time,  ef- 
fort,  concentration   than   Emy   I   have 
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worked  on  in  recent  years.  This  Included 
the  most  comprehensive  consideration  at 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  and  Com- 
mittee levels  and  again  in  the  floor  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives followed  by  39  meetings  of  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  the  act.  To 
my  knowledge,  few  bills  have  been  more 
thoroughly  considered  than  this  one. 

Additionally,  the  scope  of  this  historic 
bill  which  I  coauthored  is  tremendous. 

In  brief,  the  legislation  sets  a  goal  of 
achieving  water  quality  in  all  our  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes  suitable  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  prc^pagation  by 
1983  and  2  years  later  the  elimination 
of  all  pollutants  into  our  waterways. 
This  indeed  is  an  ambitious  undertaking, 
but  one  which  is  long  overdue.  In  order 
to  get  the  work  underway,  this  legislation 
authorizes  the  expenditures  of  $24.5  bil- 
lion In  the  next  3  years,  including  $18 
billion  for  grants  to  local  agencies  fight- 
ing the  pollution  battle. 

Without  question  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  I  have  worked 
on  and  I  feel  could  well  be  the  most 
significant  legislation  to  be  passed  by 
the  92d  Congress. 

The  "most  dlflcult"  votes  I  have  had 
to  cast  in  tills  Congress  related  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  As  we  all  do,  I  have 
hoped  and  prayed  for  the  day,  which 
now  appears  coming,  when  a  cease-fire 
could  be  accomplished,  our  prisoners  of 
war  released  and  all  our  forces  renaoved 
from  tills  troubled  area  of  the  world. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  talked  with  and 
listened  to  and  tbbA  the  letters  of  liter- 
ally thousands  of  people,  all  of  whom 
share  the  common  desire  to  end  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  The  ques- 
tion has  not  been  one  of  desire,  but  one 
of  how  to  accomplish  this  long  sought 
after  goal. 

In  1971,  I  Joined  in  su]nx>rt  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  the  Military 
Procurement  Act  of  1971 — ^Public  Law 
92-156 — which  declared  it  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practical  date  all  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  US.  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  release  of  the  POW*s  and 
accounting  of  those  mLsftlng  in  action. 
The  President  signed  the  law,  but  indi- 
cated he  would  not  be  bound  by  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law. 

Since  that  time,  other  attempts  have 
been  made  to  force  similar  action.  In 
most  Instances,  these  have  related  to  cut- 
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ting  off  the  fundi — In  other  words,  stoD- 
ping  the  war  by  refusing  to  flmnce  it  As 
much  as  I  support  the  idea  of  endtag 
the  war,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  vote 
to  cut  off  the  funds  to  provide  weapons, 
material,  and  equipment  for  those  Amer- 
lean  servicemen.  Army,  Navy,  Marines 
and  Air  Force,  who  have  been  kept  in 
combat  by  their  Commander  in  Cliief 
For  this  basic  reason,  I  could  not  sup^ 
port  these  "end-the-war"  amendments 
This  was  personally  the  most  diflcult 
decision  I  had  to  make  in  this  Congress. 

Today  there  seems  to  be  a  glimmer  of 
hope  that  a  cease-fire  may  be  attainable 
and  all  our  troops.  Including  the  POWs, 
may  be  brought  home.  Let  us  all  pray 
that  this  Is  true. 

As  the  books  close  on  the  92d  Congreas, 
there  will  be  many  evaluations  of  its 
success.  Personally,  I  beUeve  it  to  havs 
been  a  hardworking  Congress,  one  which 
faced  tough  decisions.  But  as  a  result  of 
the  fflSroygh  consideration  of  the  issues, 
I  believe  ^e  have  achieved  a  solid  record. 

In  addl|ilon  to  those  which  I  sponsored, 
there  were  such  things  as  revenue  shar- 
ing, to  ease  the  heavy  burden  on  the 
local  property  taxpayer;  more  realistic 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  in  spite  of  a  Presidential  veto 
in  the  latter  case;  improved  farm  credit 
programs;  extended  REA  programs;  ex- 
panded educational  assistance,  especially 
in  the  area  of  higher  education  and  stu- 
dent locuis:  approval  of  agreements  to 
limit  strategic  weapons:  reform  of  cwi- 
gresslonal  operations  and  campaign  fi- 
nancing laws;  extension  and  expansion 
of  a  host  of  health  professic«is  assistance 
programs ;  a  variety  of  attacks  on  disease 
such  as  cancer,  sickle  cell  anemia,  arthri- 
tis, heart  and  related  diseases,  and  drug 
abuse;  expemsion  of  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program ;  expansion  of  emergency 
emplojmaent  and  imemployment  compen- 
sation programs;  controls  on  wages  and 
prices;  additional  help  for  small  busi- 
nesses; and  exiTansion  of  some  veterans 
benefits. 

Top  these  off  with  an  excellent  record 
in  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
preservation  of  the  environment  and  I 
tliink  we  have  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  Justly  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I,  as 
I  hare  at  the  end  of  each  Congress  in 
which  I  have  served,  publish  here  a  recap 
of  my  complete  voting  record.  As  you  wlU 
see,  I  have  indicated  my  position  on  each 
Issue,  evKi  on  those  few  rollcall  votes 
which  I  missed  because  of  ofOcial  busi- 
ness, so  that  my  record  is  complete  and 
available  to  all  who  are  lnt^:ested. 
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""  An  amandtnantto  halt  inductions  on  JunaM,  1972 ~ ~  _; k, 
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"" To  authorize  a  national  maritime  program — "      "    _ Rejactad. 

A  motion  to  kill  the  public  works  vmirim.  ...-.--....--.-■-■■---- I1"...I Redacted. 

A  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  elimmate  the  DiM^riet^p^^Wumha  Canine  Corp* """""""""""I": Died  In  Houaa. 


,* to  authorize  a  national  maritime  program. 
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To  reduce  the  number  ot  retail  liquor  licenses  in  tha  District  of  Columbia. 
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K To  authorize  expanded  program  for  ttie  Commrttea  on  Internal  Security 

K To  extend  the  Presidents  authority  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch. — 

tj To  authorize  Postal  Service  to  execute  passport  applications  and  collect  foa 

fj To  wish  Harry  S.  Truman  a  happy  birthday. . 
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&ii,- An  amendment  to  increase  District  of  Columbia  subway  funds  prior  to  eoraplatlon  ot  total  transportatfcw  packan I  ....  -  Approved. 

Hr     To  continue  funding  for  the  SST Public  Uw  92-64, 

S" — To  continue  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights — *"  '         PwMIc  Law  92-32. 

S"" To  provide  a  school  lunch  for  needy  children Before  Praaldailt 
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AniSi" An  amendment  to  reduce  drastically  the  Federal  community  relations  propaij    - ;  f^  Uw  92-77. 

?y " Departments  of  State,  Justice,  ann  Commerce  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973 

V^ To  appropriate  funds  tor  Treasury  Osparlment.  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office _. 

K To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Forest  Service  and  Department  of  I nterwr  «geiwM^. 

V^ To  table  a  request  for  the  text  of  the  -  Jnited  States-Vietnam  Relationships,  1945-67   

iniiif An  amendment  to  eliminate  welfa.e  reforms  from  the  Social  Security  Act. >  -- ,„  eonfaranca. 

?i      To  approve  the  social  security  and  welfare  reform  programs  ....  

Anliit' An  amendment  to  appropriate  $11,600,000  tor  International  labor 
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For To  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  ot  1»5.      -.-.-.--..-..---— "i:"":."!!'."-"! Ifalactad. 

ABi,;i{ An  amendment  to  limit  the  ABM  funding  programs  at  Grand  Forks  ""d  Ma^^™"*  *" .i:"..: Ra^actad. 

;S^S An  amendment  to  strike  out  funds  tor  development  of  a  new  B-1  manned  bombar....---—-.-—-.-------- -  p„y,j  ^^  92_2j 
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Pof To  remove  restrictions  now  in  effect  against  domestic  wines - ~ * Public  Law  92-86. 

c„ To  continue  National  Science  Foundation  programs ™* Public  Uw  92-262. 

cjf To  extend  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act public  Uw  92-39. 

fn, To  establish  a  Micronesian  Claims  Commission .-:■--. ' „ Public  Uw  92-66. 

c„ To  continue  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  programs p„y|j  ^aw  92-5L 

c„ To  appropriate  funds  for  the  legislative  branch  of  ttie  Government Pablic  Uw  92-17. 

Apii^' To  prohibit  strikes  or  lockouts  in  eartier  railway  labor  disputes " Raiactad. 

S--- \l1^^^r»X'::^^^XT^it^-*.*.i^\^^  — ::::::::  K& 92-125. 

for  "        .  .--  To  authori;e  Emergency  Employment  Act.^--. *"""'"'"_ . 
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For To  exclude  from  the  mail  certain  obscene  matter v.-v V.V„".;,;.ri— _ 

fiJ An  amendment  to  prohibit  Eximbank  from  financini  exports  to  t^"^™""';' '=°""*I^---»;v,-ihi;Vj;tatoWu'i'b^^^ Refected. 
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Raiactad. 

Public  Law  92-64. 

Publie  Uw  92-157. 

Public  Uw  92-156. 

Tablad. 

Paaaad  House. 

Approved. 
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"^  To  expand  and  extend  desalting  programs  by  the  F»<lerai  Government 

for To  provide  administrative  assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Stataa. 

Ajiiiit To  return  to  committee  contempt  citation  against  Frank  Stanton  and  CBS     - 


Public  Uw  92-236. 

. Approved. 

Rojocted. 


ApiiistV:::::::  a  motion  to  recommit  proposals  relating  to  motorbus  iiio*(pisaad  House), 


„-.,,„.  „ .  .  _ PubBc  Law  92-145L 

fSf      To  authorize  construction  at  military  installations H*™*  ' .- Publie  Law  92-73. 

For To  approve  agriculture  appropriations v-.l: "     "    '      "" Rajaetad. 

AnJii^' An  amendment  to  add  unsought  funds  for  vanous  health  V'<V»<ni:--.-^---^-^^- Approvad. 

-•^    - ■    .._— .^  -jj ghl funds  for  various  vocational  rehabilitation  programs - —  Rajaclad. 

Public  Uw  92-60. 

PuWIc  Law  92-65. 

Public  Law  »2-7t 

PabUc  Law  92-74. 

Raiactad. 

AppfOVM 

PabNc  Uw  92-134 


Aiaiast"      "    .  An  amendment  to  add  unsought  funds  for  vari< 
For  .  .: An  amendment  to  add  funds  for  child  welfare) 
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For::::::::::.-  to  extend  public  works  and  economic  development  programs. 


Far  To  extend  pud  ic  worns  ana  ecununin,  uivmuviiiioni  >,'>'»'"••-------- ."llVwJ»l-.-i>  ».€«.i«i«»r«Miui 

fJ To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Oeveiopment  and  Veterans  Administration 

For To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Department  of  Transportation ".:-::- -^--.-.i-i: "" 

ABiiit":::::::  An  amendment  to  forbid  Federal  expenditures  for  testing  of.  nuclear  *•»£«« jn  the  AleutMn  Islands -..-..-- 


VS^ An  amendmen    o  ehminate  funds  for  study  of  the  Dickey  Lincoln  project  in  «•'»•, 

Fo*?      To  make  public  works  appropriations  including  the  2d  district  flood  .control  and  radamato  progMM^^-^^^^  V.".'.'.'.'.'.".::".:"--..  Ralaetod, 

Aniiist An  amendment  to  require  that  emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major  businesses  be  augmented  by  private  lendinf  intanmons ^^  ^^  ^^.^^ 

For....V.::::::To.uth.,ze^.m^e^genc>,l^ 

For To  provide  equal  treatment  for  married  female  Federal  employoas. ...... — — Aparavad. 

For To  urge  the  continued  operation  of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics piftcUw  92-71, 

For To  authorize  continued  expenditures  by  federal  agencies  until  mid-October ™  ^^  |„  seoata. 

For To  extend  the  foreign  assistance  program  on  a  reduced  basis :-r-,--v---,-j U^'^i^^iii^M *    _ Relected. 

Ajiiiit An  amendmwt  to  ^rmit  distributiolf  of  Emergency  Employment  Act  funds  solaly  on  unamploymaot  figurai ::::::...  R^ected. 

F^     An  amendment  to  restrict  the  use  of  Emergency  Employment  Act  funds paj^jc  La»  92.72. 

For To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. "^ publK  u*  92-126. 

For To  approve  the  Export  Expansion  finance  Act  of  1971 -,---:--.: : Thraugh  conferaneak 

For To  regulate  dumping  of  waste  materials  into  oceans,  coastal  and  other  wateis„....---....----^^^  -" -  .    .   . 

ASiStV::::::;  aS  alSendment  to  pirmit  imprisonment  ot  Amerkan  citizens  under  the  provisions  of  tha  Emorgaocy  Detention  NX. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  H,  1972 


My  stand 


Ihm 


Status 


^•f---- To  proWbrt  ejUbllshm»nt  of  ennrj«ncy  drtetrtion  camps,  such  as  ttios*  in  whieti  JapaiwM  w«rt  Intenwd  durim  World  War  II  Putilic  L»w*7  lot 

*«»"**• J"  •msndmsnt  to  subrtitute  court  Brrforcamanf  powers  for  admjnistratlv*  •nforcamant  autfiority  undtr  tha  Equal  Employtnant  OppVrtuiiity'Act AoDroved 

For To  promotB  equal  employment  opportuniti«s  for  American  workars  PiXir  i  L  09  ici 

Afaiftst An  amendment  to  cut  Peace  Corps  appropriation? ' -  p.|.;t.H  *'• 


- — Opportunity  Act  programs 

l"' Jo  disapprove  the  President"?  order  defayine  pay  adjustments  to  pl*c«  Federal  empioyMson'cMHnbte'bisii  wIthprivMaVnVerarim 

For ..  Tocjdforhumanetreatmentand  release  of  jHU  S  prisoner?  of  war,. 

For To  provide  temporary  insurance  for  Federal  credit  u lion  accounts .".V. 

For ......  To  provide  better  personnet  «ort«ing,  and  framing  conditions  for  air  traJBceontniilifi! 

For To  appropriate  funds  for  unemployment  compensation 

Against. An  amendment  to  weaken  ttie  equal  rigtits  for  men  a nd  women  constitiitkmtl  amandiMot  laniuafi "* 

For Constitutional  amendment  to  improve  equal  rigtits  for  men  and  women '.".". 

*P«n«L An  amendment  to  limit  tlie  Consumer  Protection  AgeiKy's  intervention  ina|«iiqrai»deoiiftJ"prxie*n^^  

For ToapprovettieConsumer  Protection  Act  of  1971 

Fof ..„. To  assure  that  "very  needy  sctiool  child  will  receives  free  or  reduced  price  iuncti 


For...^ 

For 

Against.. 
Againit. . 
For 


.  Vetoed. 

.  Rejected. 

.  Approved. 

Public  Law  92-221 

Public  Law  92-267' 

Public  Law  92-Ul. 

„ Rejected. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

Passed  House. 

Public  Law  92-153. 


To  eipand  the  authority  of  me  Secretary  of  Agnculture  to  work  with  other  countries' to  rotard't'h«spf«adVfMminunia'w«<fi»i«i^^  iii  inimilV Public  Law  92-1S> 

To  eitendUieufetyjif  ports  iiarbors^waterfront  areas  and  navigable  waters  of  tfie  United  States """.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Public  Law  92-3*0 


An  amendment  to  prohibit  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  Military  Procuremmt  AuttlorizaMn  Art 

An  amendment  to  modify  the  Alaskan  ffativeland  claims  proposal 

._-  To  provide  settlement  of  certain  land  claims  ot  Alaskan  Natives .'."..'.'.'  .'.'.". ".'""f  J 

For To  establish  a  survivor  benefit  clan  for  widows  and  children  of  retired  military  swic*  carMr  parsoiiMl 

For To  permit  Guam  and  Virgin  Islands  to  be  represented  In  tfie  House  ot  Representlttm. .'.""" 

For To  appropriate  funds  tor  military  construetjon " 


. Approved. 

Rejected. 

Public  Law  92-203. 

Public  Law  92-425. 

Public  Law  92-271. 

For.;;;ii;.;...  To  adopt  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Attr.'rf.7.\\'""I.\\".'.'.'.".".'.".'.'.''.".'."."".'.'."III"r;;"I"IIII";; " Rel'ede'^'*  '^"'**'' 

For . To  provide  rehabilitation  of  drug  users  now  confined  In  tails I II""""""!!!!!"""!!!" ' Passed  Sei 


For To  permit  the  temporary  transfer  ot  Federal  judges  from  one  district  to  anottiar   .. 

For To  estend  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 

For To  eitend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 

For To  adopt  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1972  

For To  establisli  a  uniformed  services  university  of  theheaftit  sdenets. 

Against An  amendment  to  eliminate  general  assistance  tor  higher  education __  Keiecieo 

Aptnsl An  amendment  to  change  the  system  of  distributing  educational  opportunity  fniiti...!!!!!!!!!!!  * " Rejected 

Against An  amendment  to  terminate  the  International  Education  Act !!!!!!!!!!!!  " Ralected 

For An  amendment  (o  require  .nstitutions  of  fiigher  education  to  perform  greater  marntenaiic* of  effort. " 

Against An  amendment  to  terminate  higher  education  funds  under  certain  coiKlitioas.. 

For An  amendment  to  eliminate  pofitical  intern  programs I  

For To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Education I.!!!!!!!!!!""  ""' 

For Aa  amendment  to  eliminate  requirements  that  scliools  provide  specific  curriculum!! 


Senate  amended. 


Public  Law  92-239 
Public  Law  92-420. 
Public  Law  92-167. 
Public  Law  92-181, 
Public  Law  92-426. 
Rejected. 


Approved. 

Rejected. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 


ApiMl. An  amendment  to  call  for  a  study  of  Federal  youth  camp  safety  standards  rather  than  on  establishing  the  standards  at  ttils  titni Approved 

For An  amendment  to  require  the  postponement  of  any  busing  district  court  order  until  the  case  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court Approved 

For An  amendment  to  prevent  Federal  agencies  from  forcitu  States  to  expend  SUte  or  local  money  for  purposes  tor  which  Federal  funds  cannot  bVioiirt""  Approved' 

For An  amendment  to  orevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing  of  students  or  teachers  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  ""  Approved' 

For An  amendment  to  exempt  men's  and  women's  coll«s«stroin  proftibitioa  of  SMdixnminatiMilanguM* 

For To  approve  the  Higher  Education  Act 

Against To  modify  the  Ist  amendment  to  the  Constitution !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Against An  amendment  to  broaden  the  judicial  review  provisions  in  the  Pesticide  Act.!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Against An  amendment  to  forbid  compensation  of  producers  for  pesticides  removed  from  mirtitt.'!!!! 

For To  approve  the  Federal  Pesticide  Act .!.!!!!!!! 

AgainaL An  amendment  to  lessen  disability  payments  for  mieers  sufl«iint  from  black  luiifdisMM "' 

For To  extend  biKk  lung  disease  benehfs  to  orphans 

Against An  amendment  to  cut  off  all  defense  funds  after  Nov.  15  (Publie  Ltw'sZ-lfi^V.'.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;] 

Agaimt An  amendment  to  reduce  Federal  rayment  to  the  Oistncf  of  Cohraibia ."..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

For To  meet  Federal  financial  responsibilities  to  the  District  of  ColumMa.! '      PMi>'Mr  i  •»,  09  lac 

For To  enact  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act.   .   Public  Law  9W18' 

For To  authorae  payment  of  dues  in  International  Crimmal  Police  Organization  " " ' " Public  law  9?  v£ 

For To  eitend  duration  of  copyright  protection " Pub  c  Law  92-17o' 

For To  liberalize  veterans  disability  and  death  pensions... * Publ  c  Law  92-lM 

For Toliberaliie  veterans  dependence  and  indemnity  compansatioii Public  Law  92-197 

For To  provide  equitable  tax  treatment  for  firms  whose  lands  were  taken  from  them  for  thatadwwd'NaHoMl'Pa^ ~ Died  in  House 

Against An  amendment  to  half  the  development  of  the  F-14  aircraft ■"**' Reiected 

Against An  amendment  to  prevent  payment  of  certain  active  duty  military !!!'!!! "         ' Reiected 

*l»'»»t- An  amendment  to  deny  our  combat  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  the  equipment  with  yvhich  to  defei»d"themserviM'aftif7ui>i''l''f9W Reiected 

Apiast An  amendment  to  cut  by  5  percent  the  funds  needed  by  our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  to  defend  themselves  Reeded 

For To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal  year Public  Law  92-204 

For To  fund  those  Federal  agencies  on  an  interim  basis  where  regular  appropriations  have  not  bMn  approvwT Aooroved 

To  provide  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe " P»Klir  I  a» 


Approved. 

Public  Law  92-318. 

ected. 

acted. 
.  ected. 
Before  President. 
Rejected. 

Public  Law  92-303. 
Rejected. 
Re  ected. 


For 


Public  Law  92-264. 


Against An  amendment  to  weaken  campaign  reform  legislation !!!!!" Reiected 

Against An  amendment  to  set  charges  which  may  be  made  by  broadcastini  stations  durini'eaiiiMiiiis!!!!!!!!!'!!!!  Re  ected 

For An  amendment  to  prevent  unions  from  using  dues  paid  invduntanly  for  political  aetivittaa I...!!!! * Aooroved 

For An  amendment  to  change  the  present  responsibilities  for  reporting  of  campaign  expenditures    Aooroved 

For To  limit  campaign  expenditures  in  Federal  elections '  " Public  Law  92-225 

For To  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  passenger  vessels '  Public  Law  92  29S 

For An  amendn-em  to  appropriate  funds 'or  the  opention  of  District  of  Cohinibia  Aooroved 

*«»"»«» *"  sinendment  to  add  funds  tc  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations  which  wonW  ranilt  in  an  «nbataiinii'trinMitrtJo'n"sntMr Approved' 

Fof To  appropriate  emergency  funds  for  a  vanety  of  projects  and  proframs  indudini  paMic  works  construction  in  the  2d  district         Public  Law  92-184 

For To  authorize  a  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  countnes..  Public  Law  92  27o' 

For... To  authorize  additional  expenditures  for  the  I nternabonal  Aeronautical  Espoait'ion  to  "be  heid  in  Washinfton Public  Law  92-252' 

For To  establish  an  institute  for  continuing  studies  of  juvenile  Justice  p»«tilrt  Holii. 

For To  eitend  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 PuWk  law  9?'-213 

For To  ladude  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  property  in  the  impaetad  araaa  actool  assistaiica  prtniaqi....!.'.'!!!!!'!"" Public  Law  92-277 

For To  eataWish  a  marine  mammal  commission..  '   R.fnr.  Pr.jH.ni 

Againat An  amendment  to  add  JSO.OOO.OOO  to  the  US.  contnbutiont  to  tbaU.N !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"! Reiected 

For To  fund  the  foreign  aid  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year Public  I  aw  97-?47 

For ToapprovetheStrategicSloraWe  Agriculfurat  Commodities  Act  ..  .  P.«.rf  H/«... 

For To  approve  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1971 PuWic  Law  92-178 

*l»'»* *"  amendment  to  restrict  the  retroactive  pay  provisions  under  tWtcononncStaMiat^n  Act  ixtansioiB'' '!.'." '  Aooroved 

*iainit An  amendment  to  provide  special  tax  treatment  for  certain  pension  and  other  retiramtnt  pirn  ~ Reiected 

For —  To  approve  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  extension.  bmiji, V 


approve  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  extension.  Public  Law  92-210 

I'  Sf'!S""J"cif  '?i!2*"V''.'  .^^Ofn'^fon  of  Wstnct  of  Columbia  hospitah...!.!.!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!";'".""!'.";.''.";_"_';;  0,,^  in  House. 


PuWic  Law  92-224. 
Public  Law  92-201. 


For To  broaden  the  Social  Security  Act 

For To  fund  until  next  year  agencies  for  which  regular  appropriations  have  not  b««in  appfovad 

For To  authorize  the  basic  foreign  aid  program .  puiiiir  i  aw  q7  79fi 

For To  establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Araa  in  Idalw....         C Pub  ^  law  9?!4M 

For To  increasa  appropriation  ceiling  for  national  park  facilitiaa...  Puhic  law  l?-r7j' 

For To  permit  payment  of  Inter-American  Development  Bank  obligations  Puh  c  I »w  97-J4fi" 

F<" To  authorize  US.  participation  m  a  spwaal  fund  of  the  Asian  Development  Baiik.     Pub  c  Law  92-245' 

*ia'«a» An  amendment  to  provide  for  international  Devetopment  AssocuUon  participation  at  a  radwad  Hiwa  " RsiarfMi 

For To  increase  the  International  Development  Bank  by  100  percent Public  Law  92-247 

Fof T"  "U»«f«  "i^ls  commemorating  the  bicaotannial  of  the  Amarican  Rtvdartieii.. !.!!!! Pub  r  Law  92-2ffl 

For An  amendment  to  provide  ne«ied  additional  judgeships  In  the  State  of  Lousiana....  Approved 

fO' *"  smandment  to  permit  the  veterans  Administration  drug  abuse  programs  to  be  indmndant  of  tha'aatie  Orui'Abim'Oflica Reiected  ' 

For To  esUblish  a  special  drug  abuse  preveniion  agency.  PuSlir  I  iw  a7-7« 

For ToesUblishan  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission.  Public  i«w  07 J« 

For To  provide  low-cost  healthy  meals  for  elderly  people.  PuWw  Law  92  2M' 


October  U,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ISStM 


Status 


Hy  stand ^^ 

Public  Law  (Z-32tu 

,  To  estaWlah  an  environmental  center  in  Pennsylvania Reported  in  Senate. 

r* To  strengthen  penalties  for  killing  bald  eagles — - - PubUc  Law  92-240. 

Fof To  extend  until  June  30,  existing  Federal  water  pollution  control  programs..  ... Baiattad. 

f* To '"'blish  a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Va luM  and  6ernocrat.c  ""«'J;«««:----^--"--^-i;2„;i RSS  coqf ataiw. 

To  ertablish  an  Office  ot  Technology  to  assist  Congress  in  identification  of  technolOfleal  ImiMets  spOR  tba  NatM I'-T-w""!."^. 


For 


Amarlaa. 


F«. 

F«f 

Foe 

Foi 

Foi. — 

Foi 

For. 


tarn  .     lU  eaiauiuM   on    w...w-   -.     •'^J      "wi        j     J*  i   —.«  ...........*•...■»••»-*-*--•    PUDliC  L**  iZ-ZSO. 

S To  provide  a  temporary  increase  in  the  W^ic  debt  limit  . -.^.-^^^- Public  Law  92-m. 

f*-.-: To  force  compulsory  arbitration  between  Pacific  Coast  shippers  and  employaaa Rejacted. 

^^ An  amendment  to  reduce  the  economise  op(Wrtujiity_pi^ojgram r!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!™."!"."™.*."!'  Public  Law  92-424. 

.".::::"™::":"v.'.".'.".iSSfcuw«-«i». 

-.- r.mit  Houaa. 

_ JSSSIS 

:"!!!:!":::!  pSSI^uw  92-341. 

Passed  Senate. 

""■* Pessefl  Senate  amemtad. 

"^"" Passed  House. 

r.'.".'."!."."."!!!!™!"""™ Public  Law  92-266. 


J?"" To  provide  tor  an  improved  economic  opportunity  P'Opams. ...... .. 

jWj-v An  amendment  to  limit  economic  and  other  programs  lor  the  banafit  of  rural 

"""" To  approve  the  Rural  Development  Act - 

'To  restrict  the  noises  detrimental  to  the  environment... 

Tofund  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 

"  To  fund  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor..... -r:—-2::XLi:z:* 

"  To  expedite  research  and  development  ot  high  spaad  ground  tranaportatiaa.. 

To  improve  Federal  luror  qualilicafions 

'.  To  increase  61  bill  educational  benefits 


To  improve  witness  regulations  in  *e  District  ot  Columbia  courts 


f* To  aoMOve  supplemental  appropriations  including  an  emergency  foraatftra  pravantion  fund 


F«f 


Hi 

For 
For.. 

For- 
For.. 
For.. 


AVam'eVd''m''e"nUo'limittheV8laWes  paid  Amtrak  officials.     ...^^_  "."!!"1!!I  pSw^Vaw  92-31*. 

"    To  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to  Amtrak  for  purchasing  flew  equipment. - Hittd  House. 

""  To  improve  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.       .ii:!.-.;." !"!!!  Passed  Senate  amendad. 

'""  To  authonze  participation  in  the  International  Conferanea  on  Ptivata  Law ^^^^^  ^^,^  92-268. 

""To  increase  the  par  value  of  the  dollar.   "I!!!  Public  Law  92-»4. 

!!!  To  authorize  a  sickle  cell  anemia  prevention  program !"!!!!!!!!!I!"!!!!.!.!i. PubMc  Law  92-342. 


Tn  fund  leeislative  appropriations  tor  this  current  year -.■.■-:---r\------ 

fOf-.;-.- In  amer^'rem  to  mSdity  the  1981  industrial  requi^  

*«•!«» An  amendment  to  ^rSvid.  EPA  vetoes  which  would  hurt  effective  Calitornia  water  pollution  control  P™l"™,,-^.-y-«  u;id"ioVai^"tti» 

An  amendment  to  require  private  hrms  to  pay  municipal  treatment  system  user  charges  in  addition  to  their  lair  share  of  tasaa  lavlad  lor  aawar  traawant 

An''am«ndment  to  establish  an  additional  waste  discharge  permit  system. ...^-^-. - — . --..----lu-- " 

An  am.ndmen  to  elirSmSe  the  contract  authority  provisions  for  an  »18.0».<»O.Mi:r.?lTd*i«h*«7.'l^  \XS» 

An  amendment  to  provide  public  hearings  tor  empioyi^  of  industries  moving  because  of  waste  discharge  limltatteaa.... 
An  amendment  to  encourage  use  ot  spray  irnntton  in  recycling  of  waste  


Against 
Against 


Raiaetad. 
Ralacted. 
Raiaetad. 


Against 
Apinst 
Apinst 
Against 


..  Ratactad. 
..  Raiaetad. 
..  Approved. 
..  Approved. 
!!! Approved. 


aS A^^mendm.ntto^TvTtheTtaTel  the  right  to  »ntrold  - H.-.":!  SXTp resident 

r',      To  approve  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 p^^^  ^a^  g2-35 

i„ To  tighten  cruise  ship  regulations  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act -  p  yj^  ^^  ^^-K. 


K To  fund  maritime  programs  at  the  Department  of  Commerce    ..... 

fZ To  authorize  the  purchase  of  ships  and  aircraft  tor  the  Coast  Guard 

-   To  extend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 


Fftf 

For!!!!!!!!!!!!  1°  ^eek  reliet  for  Soviet  jews 


323. 
92-402. 
Public  Law  92-343. 
Passed  House. 
Passed  Housa. 
...—....-  Passed  House. 


fa,  To  provide  interim  licensing  tor  certain  already  constructed  thermojiartfic  IJ^'ii"*  P^^-v^ Approved. 

Kiiii An  irnendment  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  a  specific  facrtlty  desired  by  tha  Poit«  Sarvlaa pibhTLaw  92-313. 

cjr     To  authorize  development  and  maintenance  ot  various  public  buildings f^^^  ^aw  92-304. 

cJJ To  continue  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration..  ^Mk  Law  92-37t 

fZ To  fund  the  National  Science  Foundation —  ---■-■-- ••,iL---.--;"iUi:;; — " TaUad. 

\l I!  A  motion  to  table  a  request  to  make  public  cjrtain  defense  •ntormatwn  raMve  to  Indocbina I":!!!!!!!!!!!  Ap|«!yad. 

tZ An  amendment  to  appropriate  supplemental  hinds  ♦"' '^e  currentfiseal  y«r. Apprevad. 

fZ, An  amendment  to  improve  Postal  Service  employees  healtti  benefits  program |n  oanfaranca. 

fo, To  improve  health  benefit  programs  tot  other  Federal  employees.  p^^  ^^  92-2M. 

c- To  continue  treatment  for  narcotic  addicts  released  from  prison j^  -        g^^,.  Senate. 

Far To  extend  a  commission  on  civil  rights  tor  5  years - _    Mtait   President 

For !!!!!  To  convey  public  lands  to  the  University  of  Tennessee -—r  —  — v.i"": !I!I!!!!! Public  Uw  82-305. 

For""  To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  MeUbolism  and  Dlgestiva  Uiaaaaas p^^^^  ^aw  92-241. 

For !!  To  accelerate  national  reforesUtion  Programs... I'""!!!!  Public  Uw  92-301. 

Fo, To  meet  our  commitment  to  international  financial  institutions - — - _    q^^  j„  House. 

Anjiiit To  subsidize  District  of  Columbia  bus  system * *    "  p^yjj  l,^  92-422. 

For      ".!!!!!!  To  reect  a  memorial  to  the  Navy  Seabees. •- .;::-------.u;.-iUr;'-,i"JBri;*ii" l".!'.'!'.!"!."'.'!!"-  Puhlk  Law  92-463. 

FoJ  To  make  the  appointment  of  Federal  advisory  committee  more  syitamatic  and  amoant ~ Approved 

k^m An  amendment  to  weaken  the  minimum  wage  proposals -;:-_ — ;- Reiattad 

fT     An  amendment  to  require  overtime  pay  tor  transit  employees  working  over  44  houia  a  waak. JJ^JJ^- 

Fo, An  amendment  to  require  minimum  wage  rates  being  paid  to  young  teenaferf p^^^^  %tnt\t  amended. 

For'!"!!!!!!!!!  To  approve  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  "fho"^™"''  ------ v^- ---,---- v- 111'."""""'.  Balare     President 

For  To  establish  a  commission  to  seek  more  efficiency  in  the  Federal  courts p^^^  l,^  92-332, 

For ..  To  design  a  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosovert - "  __  _  p^yic  Law  92-306. 

For To  approve  supplemental  appropriations  tor  fiscal  year  19/^ • p^^ji^  l»^  92-362. 

For To  authorize  State  Department  and  USI A  appropriations Reiected. 

For!!!!!!!!!!-.  An  amendment  to  add  125,100,000  for  the  United  Nations  ... 1!!:!!!!!!!!!!...  ApVovad. 

rgr  An  amendment  to  provide  increased  salaries  tor  Bureau  of  Pnsons  omaau - Rejaetad 

For An  amendment  to  fund  an  expanded  Federal  probation  program        Rijeeted. 

A*iniV!!!!..  An  amendment  to  eliminate  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  '«""»:;.  ^-/ ---«----;;; '". Re  acted. 

FoT  An  amendment  to  cut  off  salaiies  of  Federal  employees  refusing  to  testify  bafora  Conraaa Rejected. 

For"'  .  An  amendment  to  restrict  the  use  of  wiretaps....     - Betore  Senate. 

Far! To  establish  mining  and  minerals  research  centers  .        .-;■_- -iirj-ii;*-' !!!!!! Balare  President. 

For  To  promote  competition  among  automobile  manufacturers  to  desiin  safer  vemcMi ^^^^  ^aw  92-383. 

For To  appropriate  funds  tor  housing,  space  and  veteransprograms -- f^^^  Law  92-398. 

For To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Department  of  Transportation - Pasted  House. 

For!!!!!!!!!...  to  modify  the  subversive  control  Act "-   -.  ;.  ,:„--;i;:"i;ii;"oi;ii;;;MMC^o I!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!-  Rejected. 

Against An  amendment  to  limit  hrrns  *hich  rnsyreceive  gr^ante  |_™'];'^^"'"'*  Broadcastini  Corp !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! Ralacted 


Aiainst An  amendment  to  reduce  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corp  programs.         ,.,  

aSS!!!!:  :!:  An  amenLent  to  prevent  the  Public  Bro.d«rting_Corp_from^  tok  nj^ublK^^^^^^^^ 


Approved. 
Ralacted. 


Pasaad  Senate 
Public  Law  92-408. 
Pasted  Senate 


Against  An  ■am'endment  to  'withhold  funds  tor  fiscal  1973,  until  an  audit  is-made  of  fiscal  1972  appropriationi •- ^JI^" 

For  To  approve  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1972 ^         -  ,    .; .  Approved 

For To  appoint  delegates  to  the  international  labor  organizations  contererK*..-^^. p...«(  5. 

For To  establish  a  national  cemeteries  system  within  the  Veterans  Administration, 

For To  establish  the  Seal  Beach  National  Wildlife  Rehige ,  ...^  „.,.,.. 

For To  prohibit  the  shooting  of  birds,  fish,  and  ammals  from  aircraft. p^y^  ^a^  92-396, 

For To  expand  the  Water  Resources  Planninj|  Act.   pu^lic  Law  92-344, 

For  To  appropriate  funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia pyblic  Law  92-314, 

For"  To  continue  the  atomic  energy  program "         '  _  pub|,c  Law  92-320 

For  To  increase  the  smati  business  loan  ceiling. - - "        '  Passed  House. 

For  To  authorize  a  drug  rehabilitation  program  for  Gl  s  ... ---;---- Public  Law  92-369 

For  To  appropriate  funds  tor  Forest  Service  and  Department  of  Interior  agencies ----- viV.'n<«'iii' Reiaetad 

I!  Aral^nSmenttoreduceOccupationalSafetyand  Health  AdminisU^^^^^^^^^  -«)•«- 


siss rn;s:rt{ormmrr;;?;=;;°2rp;rs;^^^^^^^ 

fSt      An  amendment  to  authorize  J364,000,(»0  tor  OSHA  education  prorams. 

For!.!!! "   ^'  "'  " 

Agaiaat 

For 

For 

For 

Against. 

For 

For 


Approved. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

Rejaetad. 

Vetaad. 

Died  in  Housa. 

Public  Law  92-341. 

Rejeated. 


An  amendment  to  add  J15,OOOX)00  for  bilingual  promams 

!!  An  amaodment  to  cut  all  Occupational  Safety  and  JaaWi  ''^"^'^^J*^^l\;^['i^: - 

To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and  WaJfare  and  LaDor 

"  To  strengthen  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  program.... 

"  To  make  grants  for  specaMy  adapted  housing  tor  disaWad  »e««ans  ..^. 

"'  A  motion  to  recommit  the  revenue-sharing  bill  and  eliminate  the  retroartive  proinsion ^ ,- ^^^  President 

To  authorize  the  program  of  revenue  sharing  ww  State  and  loeal  »«»^««i- -- Rejected. 

ror An  amendment  to  reduoa  funds  for  tha  Office  of  T<Haaa»iijinriiijatiar»  Pc*«»..      j^.^..-^..~ ■  -  rA^M. 

Apiajt  An  amendment  to  cut  turds  for  the  ComoBssion  on  tiewitive,  L««»latiKa  and  Judicial  SaUrias Rejected. 

Against An  amendment  to  arbitrarHy  reduce  the  Presidents  staff  ; -"•      R^Jecsad. 

Against....  An  anwndment  to  prohibit  the  use  »f  chauf^eur-driven  l'^<^^-----.y-i;j^---^^--^-;^^^  ~  .        Public  Uw  K-351. 

Fw  To  appropriate  hinds  for  the  Department  of  Traatuf»,  Peatal  Sarvica.and  iMOiti^  0*«a  of  ttia  Praiidaa« ^^^^  ^^  ^.^ 

For..  To  guarantee  District  of  Columbia  subway  funds..   ~ Retacaad. 

ApHm Anamendment  to  cut  $350,008,000  from  Safeiuard  propams - " 
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MysUnd 


It 


SUtM 


Agiimt     ABim«ti<Jm«nttodel^t450,OOO.OOOfroffl«ittri«devrtopm«nt^  ...        

Aniiwt  An  »m«n(lm«nt  to  prohibit  tn«  d«v»)optnent  of  an  ABM  sit»  nwr  Wajhinfton  D.C  .  

A«,nt Amandrntnt  to  cut  o(!  funds  eff»ctiv«  Sept.  1.  from  our  military  p«rsonn«)  in  SoutlMtSt  ASM .-,.. 

plT       Ttiuthorizt  the  procurement  of  Military  shipj,  aircraft,  and  other  equipment — 

f„ An  amendment  to  provide  tor  a  20  percent  ixrease  in  social  security  benefits 

f„ Ts  eitend  tor  4  months  (he  temporary  limits  on  the  public  debt 

for To  provide  a  6-month  extension  of  emerjency  unemployment  compenution  program      ...     ... 

»„,„,." An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of  food  stamps  to  families  in  need  because  of  a  labor  d»puti...  ._^.. 

c^       To  aooropriate  funds  lor  the  Department  of  A|riculture  and  environmenttl  and  consumer  protection  pro|r»(«l».. 

f-^ A  motion  to  permit  debate  of  a  bill  to  aid  farmers  whose  domestic  animals  ire  Killed  by  predator  inMMlt 

Por To  reduce  interest  rates  on  smaH  business  disaster  loans 

Fo» To  make  emeraency  appropriations  (or  disaster  relief 

for" ".".'.'.'... ■  To  assist  schools  and  community  agencies  to  prevent  Juvemle  delinquenqr — 

Pj, To  sfranfthen  and  improve  the  Older  American  Act  ■••;:.• ■•• — — . 

A„i„rt To  restrict  the  use  of  certain  materials  in  the  control  of  preditory  animals 

fJ^       Tospewt  up  the  national  attack  on  heart  and  related  diseases 

f^ To  provide  assistanca  m  the  control  and  prevention  of  communicaole  diseasas 

Por To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Aging -.!■•;»" i:f^ 

A,,,iit An  amendment  to  restrict  the  implementation  of  a  new  water  and  sewer  constructoon  pcolacL 

f5,       Toapprovea  new  water  and  sewer  program  providing  fof  100  pareart  financing  of  local  projaet 

For To  authorize  construction  at  military  installations ... 

Fo, A  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  provide  a  retroactive  pay  increase  lof  District  of  Cwumoia  pollcaman 

f^ To  indemnify  any  farmers  and  others  who  suffered  losses  from  the  ban  on  cyclainatas 

For To  authorize  temporary  increase  in  the  Air  Force  grade  structure..        

Aniiit An  amendment  to  restrict  architectural  design  work  to  competitive  biddinf. 

f„       To  permit  use  of  surplus  Liberty  ships  for  fishery  conservation 

For To  extend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act - — 

Fof To  designate  appaiiate  court  I ibraries  as  depositariaa 

Fof To  authorize  a  Cooiey's  anemia  research  profiam — 

AMjnit An  amendment  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  ma naga  resourcas  on  coaMi  zonae 

F^       Toestablisha  national  policy  on  management  of  coastal  zonas ... 

For An  amendment  to  extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 

For An  amendment  to  remove  the  President's  autHority  to  control  exporU  o«  catUa  Mdaa 

For To  approve  the  Export  Opportunity  Act - 

Fof  To  provide  annuities  to  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices ... . 

For To  eitend  protection  lor  foreign  officials. 


For To  extend  the  US  Information  and  Education  Exchange  Act 

Far Toexoand  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Act. 


Jtainit An  amendment  to  reduce  unemployment  benefits ............. . .......... 

jJJIJI;, An  amendment  to  eliminate  unemployment  benefits  tor  those  who  lost  their  lobs  due  to  environroaiital  ordara. 

:*,        '.'.'...'-..  To  eitend  Public  Works  and  Economic  Deveiopment  Act. 


Afiin^t An  amendment  to  increase  employee  contributions  under  the  railroad  retirement  system 

For  .!.!  To  provide  a  2!)-percent  increase  in  railroad  retirement - 

Atainst An  amendment  to  eliminate  aid  to  Brazil .-- - 

Aeainst" " '  An  amendment  to  change  effective  date  in  U.S.  withdrawal  resolution.....— ..----.— ..^^^..— .. 

f  *•       In  amendment  to  strike  language  which  could  not  be  implemented  calling  for  Oct.  1  withdrawal  from  ladockina.... 

A„i^rt '.  An  amendment  to  refuse  to  restore  the  Presidents  authority  relative  to  chrome  import 

ejf       To  extend  Foreign  Assistance  Act -,-- v-,--v- .' 

fg, ;_  To  establish  rules  concerning  the  use  of  armed  forcaa  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 

For To  appropriate  funds  for  disaster  relief - 

F^ To  appropriate  funds  for  continued  operation  of  Federal  agencies ... 

fo,. To  continue  the  Corporation  tor  Public  Broadcasting  programs 

A|i ^  '"""* 

A 

For i'l^ttoiTio  override  the  President  s  veto  of  Labor-HEW  appropriations.. 

cl, An  amendment  to  establish  neighborhoods  as  the  appropriate  basis  tor  determining  school  assignments..  ....... ......... ....... -..^.-^ 

^»; JJ  IJIJndmJnt  to  allow  court  orders  and  desegregation  plans  be  reevaluated  and  modified  accordance  with  tha  Equal  Education  Opportunity  Act 

i„]n^ An  amendment  to  legislatively  declare  the  constitutionality  of  tha  Equal  EducaUoo  Opportunity  Act 

Against  A«  amendment  to  approve  the  freedom  of  traesfer  provision - 

For  To  approve  the  Equal  Education  Opportunity  Act - • 

For"  To  approve  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  interim  agreement - 

For To  express  great  concern  over  the  tragic  Killing  of  the  Olympic  athlataa....... ....... ^ - 

For To  establish  a  research,  education  and  promotion  program  tor  whaat  and  wheat  product. 

For A  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  convey  certain  Federal  lands  to  tha  city  of  Alaxandria.Va 

Aninit  "."!'.''.  To  reject  a  bill  prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens  not  legally  in  this  country 

For To  authorize  procurement  of  military  aquipmant - - 

For To  approve  the  Child  Nutrrtion  Act  

For.'..'.'!""' 

Against. 

Against. 

For 

Against. 

For 

For. 
For. 
For. 
For. 
For. 


An  amendmeni  to  authorize  the  use  of  civilians  for  KP  duty  on  militirv  bases 

An  amendment  which  would  seek  (o  terminate  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina . ;--,--- 

'"  An  amendment  to  cut  arbitrarily  defense  spending  to  levels  5  percent  below  expandlturaa  for  lattyaai 

'".  To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Department  of  Defense v-".;.-:^""  vi."  •"ui."".".!" 

An  amendment  to  provide  cerum  exemptions  from  the  Occupational  Safaty  and  Health  Aa 

'.'.'.  An  amendment  to  fund  a  Dilmgual  oducation  program       --^....-... --.-.. -------- 

To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, and  wawara • 

To  provide  consumer  protection  against  unreasonable  hazards •^-■•l: 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  to  insure  foreign  investments 

{^•utto,*^%VpIJlJdenftoTpVro'lIisnintiim 

For -.  To  establish  tha  Gatewey  National  Seashore --^ 

For ..  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  variouaFadaraJracUmationprolaet* 

For ].'.']  To  restrict  travel  of  U.S.  citizens  to  hostile countriat- - - 

For Toapprovethe  AntihijacKing  Actot  1972 

For '.  To  approve  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act --..- v.--—.- mZZI 

Ata'inst  To  prohibit  construction  of  a  CIVIC  center  without  the  approval  of  House  and  SanataeomiTuttaas... 

For        ''".''.'.'  To  provide  tor  the  construction  of  the  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center 

Against To  r  elect  Federal  participation  in  meat  inspection  costs vv"  v-;'"';.  •J'- "irlj""i " 

Against'"!'.!'.^  An  amendment  to  prohibit  judicial  review  of  thaconstruetionof  tha ThraaSalanBrMHamVlrilola 

for  ".'.....  Toapprove  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act - • 

Against     "      ..  Toprowdefor  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 

For       Toinsistonprovision  which  forbids  salaries  for  Federal  employa 

Safaty  and  Health  Act  .       ,  ,.  ., 

For  To  revise  the  special  pay  structure  lor  members  of  the  armed  services. 


i  who  iiispact  firms  employinf  15  or  less  employeas  for  compliance  with  tha  Occupational 


Raiactad. 
Rajaetad. 
Raiaetad. 

Public  Law  92-43(. 
Approved. 
Public  Law  92-33S 
Public  Law  92-329. 
Raiacted. 
Public  Law  92-391 
Raiacted. 

Public  Law  92-3K. 
Public  Law  92-337 
Public  Law  92-381. 
Before  House 
Passed  House. 
Public  Law  92-423. 
Public  Law  92-449. 
In  conference. 
Approved. 
Oied  in  House. 
Before  PresidenL 
Rejected. 
Passad  House. 
Before  President 
Rajacted. 
Pissad  House. 
Public  Uw  92-374. 
PuUk  Law  92-368. 
Public  Uw  92-414. 
Approved. 
Before  President 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Public  Law  92-412. 
Public  Law  92-397. 
Before  President. 
Public  Law  92-394. 
In  conference. 
Rejected 

Public  Uw  92-440. 
Rajacted. 
Rajacted. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
In  conference. 
In  conference. 
Public  Law  92-393. 
Public  Law  92-390. 
Public  Law  92-41L 
Rejected. 
Re)ected. 

Passad  Senate  amended. 
Veto  sustained. 
Approved. 
.  Approved. 
.  Rajacted. 
Rejected. 

On  Senate  calendar. 
.  Public  Law  92-448, 

Approved. 
.  Rejected. 
Recommitted. 
Rejected. 

Public  Uw  92-436. 
Public  Law  92-433. 
.  Approved. 
Rajacted. 
Raiacted. 
,  Before  PresidenL 
Approved. 
Rejected. 
.  In  conference. 
,  In  conference. 
Rejected. 
In  conference. 
Approved. 
Before  Senate. 
.  Before  PresidenL 
,  Died  in  House. 
,  Through  conference. 
.  Passed  House. 
.  Approved. 

.  Passad  House  amended. 
,  Died  in  House. 
.  Rejected. 
.  In  conference. 
.  Reported  in  Senate. 
Before  Senate. 

.  Passad  House. 


DEPARTURE  OP  THE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED REPRESENTATIVE 
ALTON  LENNON 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LomaiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBafTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Ml-.  H&BERT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  it  is  a  very 
si>eclal  pleasure  for  me  to  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  participate  in  paying  farewell 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Alton 
LiXNifOK,  of  North  Carolina. 

Very  few  men  who  have  ever  walked 
the  aisles  of  this  Chamber  have  more 
appropriately  combined  the  vlrtuee  of 
unshakable  integrity,  imrelentlng  hard 
work,  and  imfalllng  cotrrteey. 

Alton  Lenwon  leaves  us  of  his  own 
volition  after  16  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  a  time  when  politi- 
cians more  and  more  seem  to  be,  like  the 


lines  from  Oscar  Wilde,  capable  of 
"bending  with  every  passion  till  the  soul 
is  like  a  reed  on  which  all  winds  can 
play,"  it  is  regrettable  Indeed  to  lose  frwn 
this  House  one  of  Alton  Lknnon's  stead- 
fastness. I  am  siare  that  his  constitucnte 
feel  that  same  regret  at  his  departure 
from  the  public  service  which  is  felt  by 
all  of  us  here  in  the  House. 

A  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  Collefe, 
Alton  Lsnnon  began  his  public  serrioe 
as  a  judge  and  later  served  in  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  before  com- 


Octoher  Ih  1972 

in(t  to  Washington  in  1953  to  fill  an  in- 
terim appointment  to  the  TJB.  Senate. 
He  was  ftrst  elected  to  the  House  in  the 
8^  congress  and  has  been  reelected  in 
every  Congress  since,  and  it  is  a  mark  of 
his  esteem  unong  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  North  Carolina  that 
he  seldom  had  serious  opposition  and 
sometimefi  none  at  all. 

On  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
we  came  early  to  learn  that  we  could 
depend  on  Alton  Lennon  as  a  man  of 
principle.  His  first  criterion  was  always 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  aU  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States,  a  man  who 
could  be  given  the  tough  assignments 
because  he  was  not  likely  to  bend  under 
enormous  political  pressure.  On  our  in- 
vestigating subcommittee  hia  tremen- 
dous knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  in- 
cisive mind  made  him  a  particularly  ef- 
fective member.  No  one  in  my  time  was 
more  thorough  in  interrogating  witness- 
es in  difllcult  investigations  and  his  un- 
failing courtesy  of  manner  was  such  that 
often  the  witness  was  still  smiling  after 
the  harpoon  had  gone  in. 

ALTON  Lennon  Is  properly  regarded  In 
especially  high  esteem  by  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces.  He  chaired  an 
extraordinarily  difllcult  and  lengthy 
hearing  in  the  90th  Congress  into  the 
enlisted  promotion  procedures  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  brought  about 
sweeping  changes  in  the  promotion  proc- 
ess, resulting  in  a  much  more  fair  and 
understandable  system  and  resulting  al- 
so In  great  improvement  in  the  morale 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

When  I  had  to  pick  a  subcommittta 
to  look  Into  the  difficult  question  of  mili- 
tary retired-pay  revisions,  I  naturally 
turned  to  Alton  Lennon  and  asked  him 
to  serve. 

I  can  name  numerous  other  instances 
where  his  service  was  simply  invaluable 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
am  aware  that  at  the  same  time  he  was 
chairing  a  permanent  subcommittee  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  was  carrying  a  workload 
which  was  simply  back  breaking. 

But  there  is  something  more  beyond 
the  solution  of  hard  and  knotty  prob- 
lems that  Alton  Uennon  has  contrlb- 
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uted  not  Just  to  this  Congress  but  to  the 
American  political  scene  that  I  would 
like  to  take  note  of.  Rousseau  said: 

Those  who  would  tir«»t  poUtlcs  and  moral- 
ity apart  wlU  never  understand  the  one  or 
the  other. 

Alton  Lennon  was  always  ctmscious 
that  the  questions  you  address  in  the 
public  service  are  essentially  moral  ques- 
tions and  he  never  allowed  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  poUtlcs  to  change  the  firmness 
of  his  moral  conviction.  He  had  the  faith 
in  the  people  to  believe  that  if  the  true 
facts  were  explained  to  them  properly 
they  could  accept  the  right  answer  and 
that  this  is  the  true  function  of  a  poli- 
tician—not  to  pander  to  public  wants. 

I  think  In  the  future  when  we  think 
back  on  Alton  Ltnnon  we  will  remember 
him  In  the  words  of  the  poet  Robert 
Hlllyer. 
"We  whom  life  changes  with  its  every 

whim 
Remember  now  his  steadfastness.  In 

him 
Was  a  perfection,  an  unconscious 
grace," 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  contribution 
of  his  public  service  Is  what  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  image  of  the  politician. 
By  the  steadfastness  of  his  position  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conduct- 
ed himself  he  has  truly  graced  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  his  presence  and 
we  shall  be  the  lesser  for  his  parting. 


A  BILL  TO  FREE  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEE  RETIREMENT  ANNUnTES 
FROM    INCOME    TAXATION — HH. 

17069 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  October  14. 1972 
Mr  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
we^,  I  Introduced  HJl.  17069.  which 
would  exclude  from  gross  Income  imder 
the  income  tax  provisions,  all  amounts 
reoelved  a*  annuities  imder  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  More  important 
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than  the  specifics  of  the  bill  Itself  is  Its 
objective,  which  is  to  make  Federal  em- 
ployee retirement  anntiities  more  mean- 
ingful. 

According  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Einployees.  which  rep- 
resents 660,000  active  employees,  there 
are  662.223  retired  civil  service  employ- 
ees and  286,606  survivors.  These  figures 
are  as  of  June  30,  1970. 

The  following  table  shows  there  are 
240,069  annuitants,  most  with  spouses 
and  266,164  survivors  drawing  less  than 
$2,500  per  ftpnnm  These  people,  under 
present  laws,  pay  no  taxes  on  their  an- 
nuities. 

However,  there  are  422,154  annuitants. 
most  of  them  with  spouses,  who  receive 
no  tax  credits  beyond  $2,600.  Most  of 
these  people  had  to  reduce  their  annui- 
ties to  provide  survivorship  to  their 
spouses. 

The  table  shows  that  more  than  half 
of  all  annuitants  and  survivors  receive 
lees  than  $2,500  per  year;  another  38 
percent  receive  between  $2,600  and  $5.- 
000;  and  about  10  percent  receive  annui- 
ties over  $6,000  per  year. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  allows, 
as  a  minimum  tax-free  annuity.  $6,716.40 
per  year  or  $408  monthly  and  the  spouse 
$161.70. 

It  seems  only  equitable,  pending  a  full 
reform  of  the  entire  system,  that  the  Na- 
tlc»  should  allow  retired  civil  servants 
tax  exemptions  on  all  annuities.  In  order 
to  balance  their  retired  Incomes  against 
other  similar  groups. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  do  this  and  I  In- 
troduce It  now.  so  that  it  might  be  dis- 
cussed along  with  other  bills  having  sim- 
ilar objectives.  As  you  know,  my  bill 
states  Its  exclusion  in  the  most  generous 
terms  for  the  civU  service  annuitant,  but 
other  approaches  have  been  introduced. 
These  include  the  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  all  annuities  up  to  a  limit  of 
$3,000.  $4,000,  or  $6,000  per  year.  I  look 
forward  to  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  approaches. 

FtM-  my  own  part,  I  will  continue  to 
seek  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  I  hope  you  will  consider  the 
following  table,  which  indicates  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  program  being  considered : 
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WHY  LEAFIN  HOW  TO  WRITE? 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  OORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  quality  edu- 
cation is  not  as  sudden  as  a  mas8«u:re, 
but  It  Is  far  more  deadly  In  the  long  run 
to  those  forces  who  wish  to  destroy  our 
great  democracy — our  freedom  and  our 
seciirlty.  Yes,  Mr  Speaker,  education  Is 
the  least  expensive  defense  for  our  Na- 
tion, an  education  which  teaches  how  to 
think,  not  what  to  think. 

The  public  today  is  being  taunted  and 
badgered,  led  into  the  plight  of  not  being 
able  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves. 
The  unity  of  our  freedom  has  never  re- 
lied on  the  uniformity  of  opinion.  What 
type  of  government  would  we  have  If 
everyone  were  to  become  the  victim  of 
one  certain  opinion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  read  an  ar- 
ticle that  was  more  outstanding  or  timely 
regarding  education  than  a  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  9  by  Blr. 
Coiman  McCarthy.  I  recommend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  students,  edu- 
cators, the  Congress,  and  to  the  American 
people; 

Tbs  Ststxm  Mkm  IixTmATn:  War  Uuvt 

How  To  wamt? 

(By  Coiman  McCarthy) 

By  aow.  the  OAtlon's  bigh-«choal  and  col- 
lege English  tsuahen  have  assigned  the  first 
hocoework  paper  and  have  received  hack  the 
ghastly  and  splrltleoa  results.  Run-down 
grammar.  mliwpeUlnga,  sentences  lacking 
verbs  or  nouns — not  to  mention  a  lack  of 
meaning — aimless  paragraphs,  feeble  voc&b- 
'jlary  and  vague  style:  All  of  It  la  Icxjae 
change  In  the  worthless  ctirrency  In  which 
countleM  students  trade.  At  this  time  of  year, 
English  teachers  have  plenty  of  zeal  and  the 
assignment  papers  are  attacked  with  the 
ferocity  they  daMrve;  too  bad  only  corpora- 
tions can  afford  paper  sluedders. 

But  as  the  classes  wear  on  through  the 
year  many  of  the  teachers  will  doubtlessly 
wear  out.  They  will  be  no  match  for  the 
constancy  of  flawed  English,  always  beating 
In.  like  tidal  waves  of  tgnoranoe.  and  drown- 
ing all  hopes  for  clear  thinking.  Through  It 
all.  the  major  horror  is  not  that  so  many 
students  are  helpless  In  the  skills  of  writing 
but  that  so  many  ask,  either  In  smugness  or 
laziness,  why  they  should  be  bothered  to 
learn  the  skill  of  writing  In  the  first  place. 

No  easy  answer  exists — If  It  did,  some 
alert  kid-huckster  would  mimeograph  It  and 
brazenly  be  making  sales  In  the  corridor 
outside  class — but  teachers  and  writers  seri- 
ous about  their  vocation  are  forever  probing. 
Someone  has  to  c&re.  even  by  self-appoint- 
ment. Professor  J.  Mitchell  Morse  has  been 
a  college  English  teacher  for  34  years  and 


ouirently  labors  at  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia.  This  month,  he  published  "The 
Irrelevant  English  Teacher"  (Temple  Uni- 
versity Press),  a  masterful  justification  for 
the  importance  of  language.  Prof.  Morse  gets 
to  his  point  quickly,  that  the  person  who 
has  limited  writing  skill  will  also  have  lim- 
ited intelligence,  and  thus  Is  easily  duped 
and  manipulated  by  dealers  In  guff  and  other 
enemies  of  thought.  "To  the  extent  that  the 
establishment  depends  on  the  Inartlculaoy 
of  the  governed,"  he  believes,  "good  writing 
Is  Inherently  subversive  .  .  .  We  are  perishing 
for  lack  of  style.  Style  Is  a  matter  of  Intel- 
lectual self-respect.  To  write  well,  a  certain 
moral  courage  Is  essential." 

America  is  full  of  uncoiirageous  citizens 
who  can't  write  well,  but  that  Isn't  the  sad- 
ness; what's  tragic  la  they  are  easy  to  fool, 
and  that  the  foolers  consttmtly  ply  their 
craft.  Take  some  of  the  advertisers.  The 
other  evening  on  ABC-TV,  during  the  foot- 
ball game,  language  received  a  saturation 
bombing:  polysteel  tires  from  Ooodyear, 
chromacolor  television  sets  from  Zenith,  and 
quatrecolor  from  Panasonic,  powerpoint 
pens  from  Papermate.  What  gibberish  words 
are  those— polysteel,  chromacolor,  quatre- 
color and  powerpoint?  They  have  no  obvious 
mwanlng  outside  the  context  of  the  ad,  so 
how  can  meaning  exist  inside?  It  doesn't.  But 
since  the  clever  copywriters  who  concoct 
these  ads  persist  In  the  misconception  that 
millions  of  viewers  have  no  Intelligence  that 
can  be  Insulted,  well,  then  Insult  them  with 
empty  language  that  sounds  Lmpressive.  Pool 
them.  Lure  them  to  the  store.  Get  their 
money.  Meanwhile,  the  question  on  the  mind 
of  the  knowing  viewer  Is  not,  say,  whether  a 
company  makes  a  chromacolor  or  quatrecolor 
TV  set.  but  whether  or  not  the  product  will 
catoh  fire — as  10.000  televisions  did  In  1909, 
moat  of  them  color  sets. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  polltlclana  raly 
on  advertising  techniques.  They  know  the  ad- 
vantage: People  think  in  words  but  If  tbay'r* 
used  to  empty  words  then  they  must  have 
empty  heads.  Peed  them  any  kind  of  word 
salad,  a  leafy  and  green  slogan,  that  Is  easily 
digested.  Thtis,  Commander-in-Chief  Nixon 
says  he  wages  war  to  win  peace  with  honor,  a 
slogan  on  a  level  wtlh  his  predecessor's  Great 
Society.  Some  politicians  talk  In  brand  name 
Idiom  not  because  they  have  evil  minds  but 
because  they  too  operate  on  the  theory  that 
most  people  have  dull  minds.  They  get  away 
with  it,  Prof.  Morse  beUeves,  partly  because 
literary  sensitivity  Is  not  cultivated  In  tiie 
young:  "I  therefore  believe  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  critical,  skeptical,  humorous  habit 
of  mind — In  the  development  of  a  liberally 
educated  consclousnees,  a  sensitivity  to 
aviancea  and  unstated  implications,  an 
ability  to  read  between  lines  and  to  hear 
undertones  and  overtones,  both  for  the  sake 
of  political  and  social  enlightenment  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  personal  enlightenment 
and  pleas\ire  as  Individuals.  I  am  a  teacher 
of  literature  and  of  writing  because  I  believe 
that  precision,  clarity,  beauty  and  force  In 
the  use  of  language,  and  appreciate  percep- 
tion of  thee*  quaUtlee  in  the  language  of 
others,  not  only  mate  us  harder  to  fool  but 
are  good  things  In  themselves  ...  I  believe 


that  the  more  sensitively  we  perceive  things 
the  more  fully  we  can  live  and  the  less  likely 
we  are  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  advertisers, 
politicians  and  other  saviors." 

Por  Institutions  and  parties  to  function 
smoothly — ^meaning  the  private  Interest  U 
served  before  the  public  interest — the  sys- 
tam  needs  lasy  minds,  Intellects  of  low  liter- 
acy and  souls  seldom  touched  by  refinement. 
Minds  that  have  never  been  challenged  can 
never,  in  turn,  challenge  entrenched  power; 
the  blockhead  is  no  more  a  threat  than  the 
hothead.  In  the  classrooms,  how  can  even 
the  most  tireless  English  teacher  not  feel 
frustrated  when  the  students  come  In  having 
logged  thousands  of  hours  of  television  since 
babyhood?  In  a  scrimmage  putting  arts  and 
letters  against  call  letters,  there  is  no  doubt 
which  Is  smeared.  Many  school  officials  be- 
lieve that  students  should  be  required  to 
take  a  foreign  language — Spanish  usxuOly, 
sometimes  Prenoh  or  Qerman.  The  ofllclalB 
have  been  too  long  in  the  front  office;  many 
students  down  the  corridor  are  already  being 
taught  a  foreign  language:  English. 

Discipline  Is  needed  to  write  well,  from 
the  discipline  of  avoiding  television's  Junk 
ahows  to  that  of  developing  the  habit  of  us- 
ing the  dictionary.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason 
why  few  students  can  write  with  a  style  and 
with  clarity.  Too  often,  they  are  children  of 
open  znarrlages  who  were  sent  to  the  open 
classroom;  who  talks  of  discipline  among  all 
these  blessings  of  the  new  openness?  Nor- 
man Mailer  once  told  of  a  friend  "who  al- 
ways had  a  terrible  time  writing.  He  onoe 
complained  with  great  anguish  about  the 
linapeakable  dlffloultles  he  was  having  with 
a  novel.  And  I  asked  him.  'Why  do  you  do  It? 
Tou  can  do  many  other  things  well.  Why  do 
you  bother  with  it?"  I  really  meant  this.  Be- 
cause he  suffered  when  writing  like  no  one  I 
know.  He  looked  up  in  surprise  and  said.  'Oh 
but  this  Is  the  only  way  one  can  ever  find 
the  truth.  The  only  ttm©  I  know  that  some- 
thing is  true  is  at  the  moment  I  discover  It 
in  the  act  of  writing."  " 

An  irony  of  discipline  Is  Its  relationship  to 
freedom;  the  two  are  not  opposite  blacks  and 
whites  but  are  part  of  the  same  gray.  The 
printer  disciplines  his  muscles  with  years 
of  ninnlng  around  a  track  so  that  those 
muscles  will  gain  the  freedom  to  run  fast. 
Writing  is  similar.  One  disciplines  the  mind 
by  repeatedly  running  over  the  rules  of 
grammar,  style  and  syntax  so  that  the 
mind  wUl  gain  the  freedom  of  clear  thinking. 
Learn  the  fundamentals  and  you  are  free  for 
the  nuances,  subtleties  and  shadings,  a 
aoxirce  of  pleasure  not  only  in  writing  and 
reading  but  In  all  life.  More  crucial,  you  are 
free  from  the  thought  control  and  political 
control  of  ths  sloganeers,  ones  who  reac- 
tlvely  avoid  nuances  and  subtlety.  They  don't 
want  to  engage  the  Intellect,  they  want  to 
engage  the  instincts  and  the  senses.  Prod- 
ucts are  easier  to  sell  that  way,  elections 
easier  to  win. 

English  teachers  have  bravery,  at  least 
the  ones  who  stick  It  out  year  after  year. 
Paced  with  Ignorance  and  laziness  piled  as 
high  as  mountains,  they  keep  climbing  nevar- 
theleos.  "We  must  not  silently  let  our  stu- 
dents accept,  as  many  of  them  do  accept," 
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Piof  Morse  wrttas,  "the  reactionary  notion 
t^bat  they  are  innately  Incapable  of  sucoees- 
ful  intellectual  effort  .  .  .  That  Is  how  we, 
M  English  teachers,  can  work  to  change  a 
repressive  society  into  one  that  must  respect 
personal  freedom."  Is  the  professor  a  dream- 
K  a  man  with  bugs  In  his  eyes  from  seeing 
too  many  blackboards?  Hardly.  His  vision 
la  only  too  clear.  The  rest  of  us  may  have 
been  looking  at  the  problems,  but  his  eye 
has  been  on  one  of  the  causes. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  L.  DICKINSON 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBaTTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  dinner  In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  at  which 
over  500  p>eople  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  leader  In  our  commu- 
nity and  State,  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Dickinson. 

Pew  persons  In  our  commimlty  could 
have  won  the  applause  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leaders  as  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Bom  in  Oklahoma  in  1906,  a  graduate 
of  Newton  High  School  in  Newton,  Kans. 
In  1925,  Jesse  Dickinson  attended  Bethel 
College  and  Western  University  in  Kan- 
sas; Indiana  University  South  Bend  cam- 
pus; and  the  LaSalle  Extension  School 
of  Law. 

He  came  to  South  Bend  In  1928  where 
he  was  In  charge  of  youth  programs  at 
Bering  House  and  then  worked  as  a  play- 
ground director  for  the  South  Bend 
schools  from  1929  to  1933. 

He  helped  organize  and  supervised  the 
St.  Joseph  Coimty  recreation  program 
under  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion and  also  organized  and  conducted 
the  Dickinson  Plantation  Singers  and, 
in  the  1930'8,  operated  his  own  music 
studio. 

Reverend  Dickinson  conducted  choirs 
for  the  Pilgrim  Baptist,  St.  John's  Bap- 
tist, and  First  A.M.E.  Zlon  Churches.  He 
organized  and  conducted  a  100-voice 
choir  for  the  South  Bend  Music  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Progress  Club. 

He  was  as  well  a  correspondent  and 
columnist  for  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  and 
Kansas  City  Call,  and  he  owned  and  op- 
erated a  shoe  renovating  and  leather 
dyeing  business. 

He  served  six  terms  in  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Indiana  Senate. 

While  in  the  general  assembly,  Mr. 
Dickinson  chaired  and  served  on  many 
committees  and  commissions  and  was  a 
leader  in  bringing  reforms  and  improve- 
ments in  the  field  of  probation,  mental 
health  and  hospitals,  mental  retardation, 
prisons,  the  establishment  of  the  Youth 
Camp  and  Diagnostic  Center. 

He  was  also  an  important  legislative 
leader  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights,  mu- 
nicipal government,  education,  and  the 
aging. 

Prom  1957  to  1972  Mr.  Dickinson  served 
as  executive  director  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority at  South  Bend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  best  way  in 
which  I  can  Indicate  the  appreciation 
felt  by  the  people  of  his  home  community 
for  the  contributions  of  Jesse  L.  Dlckln- 
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son  is  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  article  In  the  August 
31, 1972,  issue  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
reporting  on  the  testimonial  dinner  to 
which  I  have  earlier  referred. 
The  article  follows: 

CoMMtTNrrr  TtraNS  Oirr  roa  Jbmk 
(By  William  Stoner) 

Tti»  diversity  of  talents  represented  by 
those  who  came  Wednesday  night  to  honor 
Jesse  L.  Dickinson  was  perhaps  the  most 
significant  tribute  at  his  testimonial  dirmer. 

Over  500  people  gathered  at  the  Indiana 
Club  for  the  candlelight  dinner,  and  they 
represented  aU  races,  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
powerful  and  those  not,  those  with  several 
degrees  and  the  uneducated  all  of  whom 
Dickinson  worked  for  and  with. 

At  the  end  of  tributes  delivered  by  11  area 
leaders.  Dickinson  was  given  a  gift  certificate 
for  the  1973  car  of  his  choice,  purchased 
with  proceeds  from  the  banquet. 

Prank  E.  Sullivan,  who  presided  at  the 
dinner,  read  telegrams  from  well-wishers. 
including  Cassell  Lawson,  former  director 
of  the  Urban  League;  the  priests  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Pariah;  South  Bend  Tribune  President 
Pranklln  D.  Schurz,  8r.;  David  Staples,  chair- 
man of  the  Indiana  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  Jesse  Pavey,  former  South  Bend  mayor. 

Those  delivering  tributes  discussed  areas 
In  which  they  worked  with  Dickinson. 

Speaking  on  civil  rights  was  Rev.  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh,  Ca.C,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  and  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Bights  Commission. 

Hesburgh,  who  flew  from  New  York  for  the 
banquet,  said,  "The  greatest  thing  he  (Dick- 
inson) has  done  is  to  have  us  all  here  tonight. 
I  don't  think  it  wotild  be  possible  to  visualize 
the  white  power  structure  gathering  40  years 
ago  to  pay  honor  to  a  black  man." 

To  Dickinson  he  said.  "You've  demon- 
strated to  all  us  white  folks  that  we  can 
be  served  and  learn  from  a  black  man.  If 
you  give  any  lesson  to  us.  It  la  that  a  good 
man  can  bring  people  together  and  inspire 
all  of  us  to  be  good  men  and  do  a  little  bit 
of  what  you've  done." 

Dickinson's  work  on  reforms  In  prisons 
and  correctional  institutions  was  discussed 
by  Dr.  Walt  P.  Rlsler  of  Indiana  University 
at  South  Bend.  He  said  Dickinson  has  worked 
for  decades  to  get  better  professional  help 
for  prisoners  and  to  provide  alternatives  to 
prison  for  the  youthful  offender. 

BRINGS    NEW    UrmATTVE 

"He  has  brought  a  new  initiative  to  Indi- 
ana to  rehabilitate  those  in  prison  and  help 
them  return  to  society." 

Dr.  Harold  O.  Nichols  described  Dickinson's 
work  In  mental  health,  mainly  his  accom- 
pllshmentE  while  fjervlng  six  terms  as  a  state 
representative  and  two  terms  as  a  state  sena- 
tor. He  said  Dickinson  consistently  fought 
for  funds  for  the  mentally  ill  and  those  suf- 
fering from  alcoholism. 

He  said  It  was  Dickinson  who  sponsored 
the  bill  which  created  the  Indiana  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  and  Dickinson  who 
personally  led  the  expansion  of  mental 
health  services  In  this  community. 

Dickinson  was  one  of  60  citizens  who  re- 
established the  National  Assn.  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  in 
South  Bend,  according  to  J.  Chester  Allen 
Sr. 

While  in  the  legislature.  Dickinson  was 
Instrumental  in  promoting  the  passage  of 
bills  concerning  fair  employment  practices, 
the  prohibition  of  segregation  in  schools  and 
the  CivU  Rights  Act.  which  gave  mlnorl- 
tlee  a  legal  recourse  In  discrimination  cases. 

Said  Allen,  "his  work  wlU  have  far  reaching 
effects  on  generations  to  come." 

Mrs.  Nathan  Levy  spoke  of  Dickinson's 
association  with  the  Bering  House,  the  fore- 
rurmer  of  community  projects  for  the  under- 
privileged. She  said  Dickinson  was  the  "cham- 
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plon  for  social  Justice  when  It  wm  tatwo  to 
take  such  a  position. "  Becaviae  of  this  work, 
she  said,  he  was  called  upon  by  many  groups 
"to  Interpret,  advise  and  sometimes  Inter- 
cede." 

Speaking  of  the  Logan  School  and  retarda- 
tion. Joseph  J.  Newman  said  that  "many  of 
the  adversities  challenged  by  Dickinson  were 
shunned  by  others.  He  gave  the  Initiative, 
leadership  and  direction  to  areas  where  some 
people  were  embarrassed." 

Dickinson  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive study  group  which  Introduced  to  the 
General  Asembly  11  bills  concerning  mental 
retardation.  "The  movement  he  started  has 
provided  Indiana  with  the  realization  that 
the  mentally  retarded  are  Indeed  part  of  the 
total  garden  of  life,  not  sonMthlng  to  hide 
in  the  cellar."  said  Newman. 

Van  E.  Gates  spoke  of  Dickinson's  aaaocia- 
tlon  with  the  United  Way,  saying  that  "In  the 
years  of  greatest  challenge,  he  was  the  prod- 
der  for  getting  the  United  Way  to  expand  lU 
services.  Complete  Involvement  Is  Jesse's 
style." 

Rabbi  Albert  M.  Shulman.  speaking  on 
public  housing,  said  Dickinson  Is  "the  man 
who  dedicated  his  life  for  the  betterment 
of  others."  Dickinson  was  aasociat4>d  for  30 
years  In  seeking  better  housing  for  the  un- 
derprivileged. He  retired  last  May  as  director 
and  secretary -treasurer  of  the  South  Bend 
Housing  Authority.  He  had  been  its  only 
director.  The  authority  has  grown  to  about 
1,000  housing  units  in  the  city 

Of  his  experience  in  government,  M.  Ed- 
ward Dorau  said  that  Dickinson  acquired  the 
entire  respect  of  both  houses  at  the  General 
Assembly.  "They'd  better  have  had  a  good 
bill  or  Jesse,  a  Democrat,  had  enough  Influ- 
ence even  with  the  Republicans  that  be  could 
change  that  bill." 

HAn,s  LABot  zrrosTa 

Stanley  J.  Ladd  lauded  Dickinson  i<x  th« 
effects  he  had  in  educating  those  In  labor 
about  the  InequUlee  suffered  by  minority 
workers.  Dickinson,  while  employed  at  the 
Bendlx  Corp..  became  a  member  of  Bendix 
Local  9  In  1942.  "As  a  union  man  he  con- 
vinced several  local  labor  leaders  to  fight  for 
the  welfare  of  aU  workers." 

Religion  and  Dickinson's  life  was  dis- 
cussed by  Rev.  Bernard  White  who  said, 
"after  my  first  meeting  with  Jesse,  I  held  my 
head  high  and  shoulders  back,  having  real- 
ized m  htm  the  American  dream  of  dignity, 
work  and  fairness  for  aU  people." 

Bt.  Rev.  WlUiam  C.  R.  Sheridan.  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Northern  Indiana,  delivered  the 
invocation  and  the  Most  Rev.  Joaaph  B. 
Crowley,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Port  Wayne- 
South  Bend  Dloceee.  offered  the  benediction. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Norman,  of  St.  John's  Baptist 
Church,  sang  three  eelectlons  in  tribute  to 
Dickinson. 


AMERICA  TRUSTS  "MANNIE" 
CELLER 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  oAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  books  can 
be  written  and  wID  be  concerning  the 
contribution  made  to  this  country's  wel- 
fare by  the  distinguished  senior  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
New  York. 

Perhaps  the  most  complimentary  thing 
that  can  be  said  to  this  octogenarian  la 
that  Mannib  Ccller,  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  New  York,  is  a  man 
over  30  who  America  can  trust  and  ha« 
trusted  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
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RACISM  IN   THE  MILITARY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  1 
year  ago,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
began  its  Investigation  of  racism  in  the 
military.  We  began  with  onslte  visits 
to  10  military  installations  in  this  coun- 
try foUowed  by  3  days  of  open  hearings 
in  Washington.  Our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, as  set  forth  in  the  following 
"Congressional  Black  Caucus  Report  on 
Racism  in  the  Military,"  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

In  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
initiation  of  our  investigation,  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  done  by  the  military 
to  eliminate  the  racial  discrimination 
we  found.  In  fact,  it  now  appears  that 
the  only  accomplishment  in  this  area 
has  been  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
discrimination  practiced.  Today,  acts  of 
discrimination  are  subtle  and  covert, 
rather  than  the  overt  practices  of  the 
past.  The  problem  continues  as  one  of 
the  most  critical  issues  before  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus. 

For  far  too  many  years,  the  military 
has  lagged  in  its  efforts  to  end  discrim- 
ination within  its  ranks  and  has  begged 
the  issue  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  only 
since  World  War  n  that  integration  has 
been  enlorced  in  Its  structure.  We,  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  can  no  longer  accept  this  excuse 
and  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  im- 
mediate and  total  elimination  of  racism 
in  the  military.  Because  of  the  crucial 
nature  of  this  problem,  we  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  this  effort.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congressman  Ronald  Dilluics 
chaired  these  hearings  on  behalf  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  had  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report.  As  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DiLiTTMs)  for  an  excellent  Job  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  report : 
Racism  in  the  Mhjtajit  :  A  Nrw  3Tsm€  fob 
RrW.^KOS   AND   Pttnishmxnt 

(The   Congresolonai    Black    Caucus   Report, 

May  15,  1972) 

X.  nrnwotjcnoi* 

On  November  16,  17  and  18,  1971,  tliree 
days  of  hearings  on  Racism  In  the  Military 
were  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Con- 
cessional Black  Caucus.  The  bearings  were 
preceded  by  one-day  visits  made  on  Novem- 
ber 15th  by  ten  of  the  thirteen  members  of 
the  Caucus  to  ten  United  States  mlUtary  In- 
stallations. 

It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Caucus  to 
spend  three  days  merely  demonstrating  the 
widespread  existence  of  racism,  open  and 
covert,  throughout  the  mUltary.  The  members 
of  the  Caucus  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact  of  military  racism  through  the  numerous 
and  continuous  complaints  of  their  constit- 
uents. The  hearings  were  undertaken  with 
that  basic  assumption. 

Neither  did  the  Caucus  accept  the  often 
advanced  premise  that  racism  in  the  mlUtaxy 
is  merely  a  mlcrocoem  of  the  racism  which 
prevails  within  the  larger  society.  This  kind 
of  asflxunptlon  only  prolongs  the  time  before 
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real  action  Is  taken  to  combat  the  problem. 
For  the  Caucus,  tbere  were  two  ooajor  areas 
of  concern.  They  were : 

1.  Determining  the  nature  and  extent  of 
discrimination  within  the  military. 

a.  Proposing  the  specific  action  and  pro- 
grams required  to  alter  tbla  situation. 

During  the  heartogs.  It  became  evident  that 
racism  has  become  Institutionalized  at  all 
levels  of  the  military.  For  example.  Just  prior 
to  the  hearings,  a  f>ackage  was  anonymously 
sent  to  the  office  of  Congressman  Ronaui 
Dnxtrics.  This  package  contained  a  classified 
Department  of  Defense  file  setting  out  in 
very  candid  language  a  history  of  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Department  of  Defense 
asqiilescenoe  to  the  desires  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Iceland  to  limit  the  assignment  of 
Black  servicemen  to  Iceland.  The  file  Indi- 
cated that  such  agreements  date  back  over 
ten  years,  and  that  the  terms  of  these  agree- 
ments have  been  under  fairly  constant  re- 
negotiation at  high  levels  within  the  Defense 
and  State  Departments  throughout  the  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon  administrations. 

Another  example  showing  the  lack  of  a 
clear  United  States  Oovemment  policy  for 
dealing  with  discrimination  in  the  military 
Is  the  continued  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Instruct,  In  clear  and  unequivocal 
terms,  host  countries  where  Blacks  and  other 
minority  servicemen  are  stationed — especial- 
ly Korea,  West  Germany,  and  the  Far  East — 
of  official  Intolerance  of  racial  Injustice  to 
minority  servicemen  In  tbelr  dealings  with 
the  local  populations. 

Many  may  contend  that  It  Is  contradictory 
for  a  country  that  Itself  oondonee  discrimi- 
natory practices  to  instruct  host  countries  of 
Intolerance  of  racial  Injustice  against  mi- 
nority servicemen.  Yet,  the  Caucus,  while 
recognizing  the  contradiction,  suggests  that 
the  self-contained  atmosphere  of  the  oiilltary 
makes  such  a  policy  statement  entirely 
feasible. 

The  absence  of  a  clearly-stated  position  to 
this  effect  not  only  severely  damages  the  In- 
terests of  minority  servicemen  overseas,  but 
creates  the  Ironic  and  hypocritical  situation 
of  Black  servicemen  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  for  a  country  that  Itself  places  little 
value  on  those  lives.  Many  do  sacrifice  their 
lives  In  this  way.  And  those  that  escape  only 
with  woxinds  and  Injuries  come  back  to  a 
society  at  home  that  practices  the  same  racial 
Inequities.  This  Is  the  second  major  con- 
tradiction and  the  biggest  source  of  frustra- 
tion for  minority  servicemen. 

There  appears  to  be  no  stated  official  policy 
urging  or  encouraging  discriminatory  prac- 
tices within  any  of  the  services,  (with  the 
exception  of  Iceland) .  In  fact,  there  Is  strong 
language  In  Department  of  Defense  regula- 
tions that  condemns  dlscrlmlatlon.  The  most 
recent  example  is  the  Department  of  Defense 
directive  Issued  by  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
on  December  14,  1970  (number  1100.5).  How- 
ever, much  of  the  testimony  beard  by  the 
Caucus  suggests  that  these  crfBclal  policies 
are  effectively  subverted  by  lower  grade  com- 
manders and  senior  NCO's,  the  people  with 
whom  the  ordinary  OI  must  deal  OKist  of  the 
time.  Thus,  despite  the  existence  of  progres- 
sive policies,  day  to  day  practice  of  arbitrari- 
ness, unfairness,  and  blatant  discriminatory 
practices  render  the  stated  policy  almost 
meaningless. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  hearings,  the 
Caucvis  tried  to  find  basis  In  the  testimony 
for  remedies  on  either  the  administration  or 
legislative  levels  against  racism  In  the  mili- 
tary. Generally,  the  testimony  underscored 
the  fact  that  racism  in  the  military  takes 
many  of  the  same  forms  as  in  clvUlan  life: 
slow  advancement;  over-literal  interpreta- 
tions; punishment  disproportionately  borne 
by  the  minority;  the  difficulty  or  even  Impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  fringe  benefits;  subtle 
and  not-so-subtle  harasements;  and  many 
others  familiar  to  Blacks  In  clvUlan  life. 
Tet  th$  unique  feature  of  tbe  military. 
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which  offers  the  hope  of  real  change,  u  Its 
authoritarian  reward-punishment  mecha- 
nism which  ecAditiona  the  survival  and  the 
chances  for  advancement  of  members  of  the 
mUltary.  We  must  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  compliance  or  non-compliance  with 
equal  opportunity  policies  becomes  an  effec- 
tive part  of  this  reward-punishment  system, 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  racial  discrimi- 
nation punishable  by  court  manial.  In  order 
for  this  to  happen,  the  system  requires  that 
those  at  the  top  prosecute  these  policies 
with  seriousness  and  energy. 

Even  as  the  hearings  proceeded,  reports  of 
disturbances  with  racial  overtones  at  ^rt 
McClellan,  Alabama,  captures  the  headlines. 
And  yet  once  again,  the  Army  saw  fit  to  pun- 
ish only  Blacks.  It  Is  clear  that  attention 
must  be  focused  on  the  Institutional  nature 
of  the  problem.  A  major  goal  of  the  hearings 
was  to  present  to  the  American  people  the  re- 
sponsibility borne  by  those  at  the  top  of  tfie 
command  structure  of  the  military  and  the 
government  for  perpetrating  racism  at  all 
levels  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this'  report  to  do 
an  In-depth  analysis  of  each  area  of  com- 
plaint reported.  Both  the  NAACP  report.  The 
Search  for  Military  Jiutice  by  Nathaniel 
Jones,  General  Counsel  for  the  NAACP,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  report  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  LeJune, 
Trttvia  and  Beyond:  A  Survey  of  Progress  in 
Equal  Opportunity,  can  be  said  In  many 
ways,  to  have  accomplished  this  goal.  Rather, 
the  report  which  follows.  Is  primarily  a  sum- 
mation of  the  major  problems  faced  by  mi- 
nority servicemen  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Caucus  members  on  their  visits  to 
mUltary  bases  and  during  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  during  the  three  days  of  hearings. 
Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  rec- 
ommstulatlons.  Wlille  not  a  panacea  for  re- 
structuring the  military  along  more  Just  and 
equitable  lines,  the  recommendations  If 
taken  seriously,  will  be  a  major  step  In  that 
direction. 

The  hearings  and  base  visits  brought  out 
one  over -riding.  Inescapable  conclusion: 
Black  and  other  minority  servicemen  are  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  from  the  time  that 
they  enter  the  services  untu  the  time  that 
they  are  discharged.  Furthermore,  these  dis- 
criminatory practices  too  often  follow  the 
minority  veteran  Into  civilian  life  because  of 
the  highly  disproportionate  number  of  less 
than  honorable  discharges  meted  out  to  Black 
servicemen;  the  lack  of  meaningful  Job  skills 
developed  while  In  service;  the  wide  range  of 
psychological  and  emotional  maladjustments 
brought  on  through  protracted  contact  with 
military  racism. 

While  there  may  be  some  smaU  mu'lt  in 
the  claim  that  "the  problems  of  the  military 
are  only  a  refiectlon  of  the  problems  of  the 
larger  society",  the  unique  command  struc- 
ture of  the  military  works  to  reinforce  the 
Individual  racism  and  to  Intensify  the  effects 
of  Institutional  racism  found  In  the  larger 
society.  But  even  more  Important,  the  com- 
mand structure  of  the  military,  operating 
with  an  almost  absolute  control  over  indi- 
vidual action,  gives  us  a  unique  chance  to 
begin  the  work  of  eliminating  discrimination 
and  racism. 

This  is  the  paradox  uncovered  by  the  Cau- 
cus hearings;  the  military,  which  Is  such  a 
blsrtant  example  of  the  wcn^  In  American 
racism,  can  become  a  source  of  reform  for 
the  whole  society. 

II.   COMMrrMENT   AMD    COMPUAMCB 

A.  Job  assiffnment 
The  Black  serviceman  usually  receives  his 
first  dose  of  military  racism  on  the  day  that 
he  Is  inducted.  Upon  entering  the  service, 
each  enlisted  man  is  given  a  series  of  teets  to 
determine  his  suitability  for  placement  In 
one  of  the  many  mUltary  occupational  spe- 
cialities. The  racial  and  cultured  biases  In 
these  tests  combine  with  the  often  low  edu- 
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.Adonal  training  and  experience  of  the 
SSty  inductee  to  insure  that  he  te  as- 
SS  DrtmarUy  and  permanently  to  those 
SSSmed^e.^-end  Jobs  which  the  mUl- 
tmrv  terms  "soft  core". 

^  Wpartment  of  Defense  tables  show.  In 
1(171  when  the  Black  sertrlcemen  represented 
15  1*  of  aU  enlisted  personnel,  they  were 
iirtlv  over  represented  in  low  skilled  Combat 
IjScUtltles  (16.3%)  and  In  Service  and 
fS  specialties  (19.8% ) .  At  the  same  time 
^comprise  only  7.0%  of  the  Communloa- 
ifon  and  Intelligence  Specialists  and  a 
anaUer  4.9%  of  the  Electronics  Equipment 

^'rhls  disproportionate  amount  of  Blacks  in 
low-skiUed  training  within  the  military  has 
a  tremendously  negative  Impact  on  Black 
servicemen  both  whUe  they  are  In  service  and 
after  discharge.  EspeclaUy  to  the  Black  vet- 
eran It  means  that  after  serving  his  duty  he 
wUl  be  In  a  worse  position  In  the  Job  market 
than  before  he  entered  the  military.  For 
example.  Army  regulations  give  the  clvUlan 
related  occupation  for  Combat  Engineer  as 
a  Construction  worker,  woodchopper,  or 
blaster.  The  civilian  related  occupation  for 
Service  and  Supply  Specialists  are  stock 
clerk,  shipping  clerk,  or  cashier.  On  the  other 
hand.  Electronic  Equipment  Specialists  are 
qualified  as  radar  repairmen,  radio  repair- 
men or  guided  missUe  control  inspectors. 
Even  among  Black  officers,  who  represented 
only  2.2%  of  the  total  officer  strength  In  1971, 
the  largest  assignment  category  was  Supply 
and  Procurement  Officer  which  means  that 
they  are  stUl  not  qualified  for  professional 
ClvUlan  occupations. 

B.  Promotion 


When  the  time  for  promotion  occurs,  the 
Black  serviceman  finds  once  more  that  he 
Is  at  the  complete  mercy  of  a  system  stacked 
against  him.  And  It  Is  here  that  the  racism 
of  individual  officers  and  NCO's  makes  Its 
appearance.  Testimony  by  Black  servicemen 
as  weU  as  the  mUltary's  own  data  give  ample 
evidence  of  the  systematic  exclusion  of 
Blacks  from  promotion  lists.  Locked  Into  a 
promotion  system  dominated  by  White  NCO's 
and  officers.  Black  servicemen  stand  by,  some- 
times qultely,  whUe  his  White  barracks-mate 
easUy  advances  to  higher  grades.  In  1971 
WhUe  Blacks  made  up  12.1%  of  enlisted 
strength,  they  were  concentrated  most  heavi- 
ly In  the  second  lowest  pay  grade  (15.7%  at 
E-2  level)  and  they  were  represented  In 
the  smaUest  proportion  at  the  top  enlisted 
grade  (4.2%  at  the  E-9  level) . 

Orade  levels  for  Black  officers  present  an 
even  more  disheartening  picture.  WhUe  rep- 
resenting a  paltry  2.2%  of  total  officer 
strength.  Black  officers  like  Black  enlisted 
men  were  over  represented  In  the  lowest 
grade.  Department  of  Defense  figures  showed 
only  1.9%  Black  1st  Lieutenants  and  only 
6  Blacks  as  Generals  (Army — 3;  Navy — 1; 
Marines — 0;  Air  Force — 1). 

or  equal  Interest  as  the  promotion  sta- 
tistics Is  the  attitude  of  Black  servicemen 
regarding  their  potential  tot  advancement. 
Discussing  the  findings  from  a  study  he  un- 
dertook In  1969,  Mr.  Wallace  Terry,  former 
Saigon  Bureau  Chief  for  Time  magazine, 
testified  that, 

,  .  seventy-two  percent  of  the  Black 
enlisted  men  said  that  the  mUltary  treats 
Whites  better  than  Blacks,  forty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  officers  agree.  In  the  questions  of 
promotion,  sixty-four  percent  of  the  Blacks 
felt  that  Whites  are  promoted  faster  than 
Blacks,  forty-five  percent  of  the  officers  agree. 
Half  of  the  Black  enlisted  men  and  twenty- 
nine  percent  of  the  Black  officers  believe  that 
Blacks  are  getting  more  dangerous  duties 
than  Whites.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  en- 
listed men  and  forty-one  percent  of  the 
officers  believe  Whites  are  winning  more 
medals  than  Blacks.  Tou  will  find  Black 
BcHdlers  who  would  be  In  a  country  a  year 
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before  they  went  from  E-3  to  B-3.  Some 
White  soldiers  as  soon  as  they  hit  the  coun- 
try would  be  promoted*  immediately  to  B-8 
or  better." 

O.  Oommama 

One  particular  tactic  often  mentioned  by 
Black  officers  is  the  practice  of  refusing  to 
give  them  command  level  positions  so  neces- 
sary to  advancement  In  the  officer  ranks.  As 
MaJCM-  Eugene  Wise,  who  spent  eighteen  years 
In  the  Air  Force,  testified  that. 

"Statistics  show  that  Black  airmen  are  pro- 
moted more  slowly  and  In  fewer  numbers 
tban  their  non-Black  contemporaries  on  a 
proportionate  basis.  I  have  attended  numer- 
ous retirement  ceremonies  and  have  never 
seen  a  non-Black  tliree  striper  retire  with 
twenty  years  of  service.  Invariably  the  low- 
est ranking  man  at  most  retirement  cere- 
monies Is  most  always  the  Black  man." 

As  a  consequence  Blacks  not  only  re- 
ceive fewer  prtMnotlons,  receive  less  pay 
while  In  the  s«rvlce,  and  of  course,  receive 
smaUer  benefits  upon  retirement.  Paced  with 
discrimination  in  the  promotion  system,  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  both  morale  and  reen- 
llstment  rates  have  reached  new  lows  for 
the  Black  soldier.  According  to  figures  sup- 
plied on  the  Army  for  1970,  87.2%  of  those 
eligible  to  reenllst  refused  to  do  so,  while 
In  1989,  84.7%  chose  not  to  reenllst. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  1972  for 
the  first  time  a  Black  general  has  been  placed 
m  command  of  a  division.  (General  Fred 
Davidson.  VS.  Army.  Europe.) 

D.  Equal  opportunity 
Adding  to  the  problem  of  inequities  In  the 
job  assignments  and  promotion  areas  Is  the 
realization  that  the  only  appeal  the  Black 
serviceman  can  make  regarding  discrimina- 
tory practices  Is  into  the  system  from  which 
the  discrimination  originated.  As  Thomas 
Culver,  former  Air  Force  JAG  officer  stated, 
"When  a  rnan  has  been  oppressed  because 
of  his  race  he  has  two  places  to  go.  He  can 
go  to  the  Inspector  general's  office  on  his 
installation.  He  can  go  to  the  equal  oppor- 
ttmlty  officer.  The  IG  Is  usuaUy  the  Deputy 
Wing  Conunander.  The  equal  opportunity 
officer  is  usuaUy  a  Major,  possibly  a  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  In  the  combat  support  group. 
Both  of  these  men  are  subject  to  the  In- 
dividual command  of  the  Installation.  Their 
primary  loyalty  is  to  their  commander." 

This  means  that  charges  of  racism  and 
discrimination  in  the  mUltary  wind  up  In 
the  hands  of  the  local  eqiial  opportunity 
officer.  It  Is  when  one  views  more  cloeely  the 
relationship  between  these  equal  opportunity 
officers  and  the  command  structure  and  the 
men  whom  they  are  supposed  to  serve  that 
we  realize  how  difficult  It  will  be  for  the 
mUltary  to  eliminate  discrimination  from 
within. 

The  equal  opportunity  officer — whether 
Black  or  White — Is  hand-picked  by  the  local 
commander  and  he  realizes  quickly  and 
accurately  that  his  primary  function  and 
obligation  Is  to  protect  the  local  commander. 
As  a  result,  the  equal  opportunity  officer 
spends  his  time  quieting  or  eliminating  per- 
sonnel who  complain  of  discrimination.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  the  root  causes  of 
discrimination . 

The  rare  equal  opportunity  officer  who 
might  decide  to  actually  attempt  to  address 
the  causes  and  sources  of  racism  soon  realizes 
that  the  mlUtary  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams are  carefully  designed  so  that  he  has 
no  access  to  authority  outside  of  his  Immedi- 
ate command  structure.  Formal  charges  of 
racial  prejudice  and  discrimination  Invari- 
ably wind  up  with  a  whitewash  by  the 
serviceman's  superiors  and  a  black  mark  In 
the  victim's  mlUtary  folder.  The  military, 
probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
American  Institution,  has  buUt  in  numerous 
devices  and  practices  to  protect  Itself  from 
botn  Internal  and  external  tremors. 
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t.  Housing  and  medical  probleme 

Bnclsm  and  discrimination  as  It  affecta 
housing  and  medical  problems  In  the  mlUtary 
are  magnifications,  rather  than  refiectlons. 
of  the  same  problems  which  affect  Blaok 
civilians.  Because  of  the  location  of  most 
mUltary  bases,  away  from  the  major  urban 
centers,  the  Black  serviceman  In  the  United 
States  finds  that  the  level  of  discrimination 
and  open  hostility  which  block  him  in  W» 
attempt  to  find  suitable  housing  near  his 
duty  station  Is  even  greater  than  that  wiilch 
he  faces  as  a  clvUlan. 

Congressman  Charles  Rangel,  during  his 
one  day  visit  to  Port  Bragg  was  greeted  with 
a  big  sign  which  said,  "Welcome  to  Fay- 
ettevUle,  Home  of  the  Klu  Klux  man.  Fight 
Communism  and  mtegratlon."  Such  a  wel- 
come from  the  local  branch  of  the  KKK. 
which  for  many  years  has  greeted  Black 
and  White  servicemen  arriving  at  Fort 
Bragg.  Is  an  accurate  Indication  of  the 
problems  which  wUl  face  the  Black  serv- 
iceman once  he  goes  outside  the  base 
In  search  of  housing  for  himself  and 
his  famUy.  And  upon  being  transferred  to 
an  overseas  duty  station,  the  Black  service- 
man wlU  find  to  his  dismay,  that  the  mUl- 
tary has  effectively  exported  the  American 
attitude  and  practice  of  discrimination  to 
foreign  soU.  Whether  he  Is  stationed  In  Eu- 
rope or  the  Far  East  he  Is  plagued  by  the 
same  discrimination  In  housing,  education, 
and  social  activities  that  he  experienced  in 
the  United  States. 

WhUe  each  branch  of  the  service  has  is- 
sued numerous  guidelines  and  directives 
aimed  at  assuring  compliance  with  open 
housing  regulations,  the  experiences  of  hun- 
dreds of  Black  servicemen,  adequately  point 
up  the  military's  dismal  record  of  acqulsee- 
cenoe  to  local  practices.  It  wovUd  not  be  an 
overstatement  to  suggest  that  local  com- 
manders often  expend  more  of  their  energy 
conspiring  with  local  agents  In  an  effort 
to  circumvent  open  housing  regulations,  than 
they  spend  In  the  effort  to  obtain  decent  ac- 
commodations for  minority  personnel. 

Even  in  the  field  of  medicine,  the  mUltary's 
record  Is  one  of  neglect.  While  the  Air  Force 
enforces  Its  regulations  barring  personnel 
who  show  the  sickle  ceU  trait  from  flying 
status,  the  mUltary  has  shown  no  interest  in 
researching  or  treating  this  disease  which 
usually  affects  only  non-whites.  However, 
without  reeearch,  there  Is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining whether  having  the  sickle  oeU  trait 
alone  Is  a  sufficient  basis  for  restricting 
Blacks  from  flying  status. 

Another  area  brought  out  during  the  hear- 
ings was  the  Air  Force  which  aUows  a  medical 
excuse  for  shaving  up  to  three  months.  For 
Black  servicemen  with  the  beard  condition 
(pseudofolUcultltls)  commonly  known  as 
shaving  bumps,  this  could  mean  that  they 
wlU  have  facial  scars  for  the  rest  of  their 
life.  As  Dr.  Robinson,  a  former  Air  Force 
doctor  stationed  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
testified,  "There  is  only  one  way  to  cure, 
mind  you  now  "cure",  and  that  Is  for  the 
patient  to  grow  a  beard  .  .  .  Although  grow- 
ing a  beard  wUl  cure  the  disease,  mlUtary 
regulations  allow  that  option  only  on  a  tem- 
porary basis." 

TTT     ICLIT&KT   JUlfFICI 

A.  Article  IS 

No  military  procedure  has  brought  forth  a 
greater  number  of  complaints  and  evidences 
of  racial  discrimination  than  has  admlnls- 
traUon  of  non-Judlclal  punishment  (Article 
15).  Article  15  punishments,  administered  at 
the  discretion  of  Individual  commanders  for 
"minor"  offense,  has  without  doubt,  resiUted 
In  Irreparable  damage  to  the  service  careers 
of  Blacks  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  Black 
enrollment  In  the  mlUtary. 

Testimony  was  received  during  the  base 
visits  from  one  young  man  who  had  just 
received   punishment   that   morning   under 
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Article  16.  He  wm  given  14  days  restriction 
and  14  days  of  extra  duty  for  wearing  a  black 
armband — a  small  armband  that  Is  worn 
around  the  wrUt  which  to  the  Black  soldier 
Is  symbolic  to  the  hUtory  of  slavery  of  Black 
people.  We  additionally  talked  with  a  young 
man  there  that  was  told  that  morning  that 
If  he  did  not  pull  a  black  ring  off  of  his  finger, 
which  was  his  way  of  showing  proudly  hla 
symbolic  history,  that  he  would  be  court 
martlaled  Immediately.  Both  testimony  and 
military  statistics  demonstrate  that  Blacks 
received  Article  16  punishments  more  often 
than  their  white  counterparts  for  Identical 
offenses. 

N'athanlel  Jones,  Oeneral  Counsel  for  the 
NAACP,  In  discussing  the  arbitrary  manner  In 
which  Article  16's  are  given,  stated; 

"So  I  looked  at  his  file.  In  his  file  was  a 
lengthy  list  of  misconducts  by  White  QI's. 
Billy  Jones  was  late  to  work  four  days  out 
of  the  month  of  August.  Tom  Smith  hit  so 
and  so  on  such  and  such  a  day.  Nothing  was 
done.  One  Black  OI  did  the  same  thing,  he 
was  late.  He  got  an  Article  15.  Another  Black 
O  I.  was  Involved  In  a  flght.  He  got  an  Ar- 
ticle 15  or  a  court  martial.  Here,  gentlemen 
and  ladles,  Is  where  I  feel  the  greatest  rac- 
ism comes  out.  It  Is  In  the  discretionary  use 
of  military  Justice.  When  the  White  soldier 
cxsmmlts  an  offense,  this  offense  is  excused. 
When  the  Black  soldier  commits  the  same 
offense,  he  Is  dealt  with  harshly.  It  Is  these 
minor  pxmlshments,  the  Article  16,  the  stim- 
mary  courts  martial  that  lead  to  the  dis- 
charges." 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  for  the 
same  offense  is  greater  for  the  Black  than  for 
the  White.  Besides  creating  an  Imbalance 
against  Blacks  In  terms  of  promotions,  the 
accumulations  of  Article  15's  Is  a  common  de- 
vice used  by  Insensitive  NCO's  and  command- 
ers to  administratively  discharge  Black  serv- 
icemen with  a  resultant  loee  of  veteran's 
benefits. 

A  report  by  the  equal  opportunity  officer, 
USARSO,  revealed  that  In  the  period  from 
June  1.  1970  to  July  31,  1971.  that  39%  of 
those  receiving  Article  15  punishment  were 
Blacks,  whereas  they  comprised  only  27.6% 
of  the  men  assigned  to  the  193d  Infantry 
Brigade. 

B.    Pretrial    confinement 

Another  Judicial  area  in  which  the  discre- 
tionary powers  of  commanders  exerts  Itself 
to  the  detriment  of  Black  servicemen  is 
through  the  use  of  pretrial  confinement.  Al- 
though Black  enlistment  In  the  Air  Totc«  was 
only  10.6%  In  1971.  Dep>artment  of  Defense 
figures  show  that  more  than  60%  of  the  air- 
men being  held  In  pretrial  confinement  were 
Black.  While  pretrial  confinement  Is  designed 
to  detain  offenders  whom  the  authorities  be- 
lieve might  otherwise  escape  to  avoid  prose- 
cution for  a  serious  offense,  testimony  and 
military  records  amply  substantiate  the 
charges  that,  for  Blacks,  pretrial  conflne- 
Qoent  Is  more  often  used  as  punishment  for 
trivial  offenses  and  Is  even  used  where  there 
has  been  no  offense.  For  example  Mr.  Terry 
explained  how  he  had  talked  to  Marines  In 
Da  Nan^  who  actually  did  serve  fifteen  to 
thirty  days  In  Jail  for  having  their  hair  too 
long.  Supporting  this  latter  contention  Is 
evidence  that  up  to  one-third  of  the  Black 
servicemen  in  pretrial  confinement  In  West 
Germany  In  1970  were  released  without  ever 
having  formal  charges  brought  against  them. 
Without  a  doubt.  Blacks  In  the  military  are 
subjected  to  pretrial  confinement  for  longer 
periods  of  time  and  for  less  serious  offenses 
than  their  White  counterparts. 
C  Court  martial 
Even  when  a  Black  serviceman  Is  brought 
before  the  formal  military  court  martial  sys- 
tem, he  does  not  escape  the  racism  so  prev- 
alent In  the  non-Judlclal  forms  of  p\uii8h- 
ment.  Instead  of  being  free  of  the  prejudices 
of  bis  white  NCO  or  commander,  he  finds  that 
his  former  prosecutors  have  now  banded  to- 
gether into  a  lUy-white  trial  board.  As  states 
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by  Thomas  Culver,  "Military  Justice  is  white 
Justice.  There  are  White  Judges.  White  court 
members,  and  White  ^wyers.  Very  often  a 
great  weakness  Is  In  the  defense  counsel."  Mr. 
Culver  stated  further, 

"Now  I  think  one  of  the  most  serious  faults 
of  the  military  Justice  system,  the  most  glar- 
ing Inequity,  Is  in  the  selection  of  court  mem- 
bers. The  military  commander,  the  very  same 
man  that  decides  a  case  is  going  to  trial,  the 
very  same  man  that  has  a  personal  interest, 
generally.  In  seeing  that  a  conviction  Is  ob- 
tained certainly  In  cases  Involving  racism,  is 
the  man  who  selects  the  Jury." 

Bernard  Segel.  the  coimsel  of  the  "Darm- 
stadt 53".  In  response  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  breakdown  of  military  Justice,  stated, 

".  .  .  what  is  ruining  the  military  system 
of  law  today  Is  that  the  head  man,  the  com- 
mander, picks  the  Judge,  he  picks  the  Jiiries 
and  he  picks  the  results.  Until  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States  abolishes  that  system, 
gives  us  federal  Judges,  gives  us  a  fair  selec- 
tion of  Juries,  we  don't  want  any  part  of 
this  biislness  of  making  the  system  more 
credible." 

As  he  enters  this  system  the  Black  service- 
man may  predict  with  virtual  certainty  that 
he  will  be  the  only  Black  pterson  In  the  court- 
room and  that  his  case  will  proceed  through 
Its  various  stages,  guided  by  white  lawyers, 
and  Judges.  Blacks  constitute  less  than  1  %  of 
all  military  lawyers.  Such  lUy-white  Justice 
generally  results  In  harsher  sentences  and  a 
tremendously  greater  proportion  of  less  than 
honorable  discharges. 

D.  Discharges 

Given  the  affect  of  discharges  on  both  the 
military  and  civilian  survival  of  OI's,  gener- 
ally, the  dtsproptortlonate  number  of  less  than 
honorable  discharges  given  to  Black  OI's  Is 
of  major  concern  to  the  Caucus.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  Impact  of  the  arbitrary 
standards  used  in  the  dispensing  of  military 
discharges.  In  1970  Black  servicemen  made  up 
11.7%  of  the  total  Air  Force  strength.  In  the 
same  year,  they  received  28.9%  of  the  Air 
Force's  discharges  Issued  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions.  For  the  combined 
Armed  Forces,  Black  servicemen  are  many 
times  more  likely  to  receive  a  less  than  hon- 
orable discharge  than  are  Whites.  For  exam- 
ple, recent  Department  of  Defense  figures 
show  that  of  the  total  of  all  discharges  given 
Blacks  in  1970.  5%  were  given  under  condi- 
tions other  than  honorable,  as  compared  to 
only  3%  given  to  Whites  under  the  same 
condition. 

The  ease  with  which  Article  16'8  are  admin- 
istered to  Blacks,  no  matter  how  minor  or 
non-existent  his  alleged  offense,  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  ability  of  the  services  to  admin- 
istratively discharge  Blacks.  Accumulations 
of  Article  16's  are  used  as  evidence  of  un- 
sultabllity  and  thus  results  In  larger  numbers 
of  undesirable  discharges. 

The  total  effect  of  a  Black  serviceman's 
encounter  with  the  military  is  that  when  he 
leaves  the  military  he  is  usually  in  worse 
condition  than  when  he  entered.  He  has  gen- 
erally received  little  training  In  the  service 
which  can  be  used  in  civilian  life;  he  has 
been  subjected  to  harassment  and  discrimi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  bis  superior  officers 
with  little  recourse  to  correct  It  and  in  re- 
txim  for  giving  time  out  of  his  life,  even 
risking  his  life,  he  too  often  winds  up  with 
a  less  than  honorable  discharge  which  guar- 
antees that  his  civilian  life  will  be  at  least  as 
difficult  as  his  former  military  life. 

rV.    KXCOUMXNDATIONS 

While  the  primary  focus  of  these  hearings 
has  been  on  military  racism  as  it  affects  the 
Black  serviceman,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  realizes  that  its  evidence,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  also  bear  great- 
ly on  the  plight  of  other  minorities  In  the 
military.  Certainly  the  military  discriminates 
against  its  other  non-white  minorities  in 
the  same  ways,  and  with  the  same  negative 
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results,  as  It  does  against  Blacks.  The  find. 
Ings  and  recommendations  of  this  Caucus 
are  seen  as  being  applicable  to  all  non-whlts 
military  personnel. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  are  based  on  the  belief  that 
racism  in  the  military  must  be  elemlnated 
not  only  because  of  Its  debilitating  effect  on 
racial  minorities,  but  also  because  racism 
in  the  military  poses  a  serious  threat  to  our 
National  Security.  Certainly  this  nation  can 
not  be  secure  as  long  as  the  forces  which  are 
more  concerned  with  protecting  themselves 
against  their  fellow  servicemen  than  with 
fighting  an  external  enemy.  The  increasing 
polarization  of  Blacks  and  whites  In  our 
armed  forces  is  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  military 
as  a  fighting  force  will  be  seriously  hampered 
if  not  completely  stalemated,  by  Its  in- 
ability  to  effectively  eliminate  this  internal 
racial  strife.  It  Is  therefore  obvious  that 
drastic  and  far  reaching  changes  must  be 
immediately  Initiated  to  insure  that  dis- 
crimination In  the  military  Is  eliminated. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  therefor* 
recommends  that  the  following  action  be 
taken. 

1.  We  recommend  that  definite  goals  be 
established  and  adhered  to.  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  minority  servicemen  and  women 
are  equally  represented  with  all  the  military 
occupational  specialties.  To  accomplish  this 
task,  special  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to 
recruit  minorities  for  the  specialized  fields 
of  medicine,  law,  and  those  technical  fields 
which  require  previous  educational  experi- 
ence. It  is  upon  induction  that  the  minority 
serviceman  must  be  assigned  to  the  "hard- 
core" occupational  specialties  wherever  possi- 
ble. In  addition,  programs  must  be  estab- 
lished for  men  presently  in  service  to  be 
cross-trained  into  these  occupations.  How- 
ever, it  is  Important  to  remember  that  ones 
these  men  have  been  trained  they  must  In- 
deed serve  In  this  specialty  and  not  trans- 
ferred to  a  "soft-core"  skill.  At  the  same 
time,  attention  must  be  g^ven  to  providing 
civilian  Job  training  to  those  remaining  In 
these  low  skilled  specialties  so  that  they  will 
not  be  further  handicapped  upon  discharge. 

2.  We  recommend  that  promotion  boards 
be  restructured  to  include  a  certain  percent- 
age of  blacks,  other  minorities,  and  women. 
This  percentage  could  be  based  in  the  per- 
centage of  these  groups  in  the  Service  as  s 
whole. 

3.  We  recommend  that  officer  fitness  reports 
also  Include  an  evaluation  in  the  area  of 
race  relations  by  the  officer's  own  men.  Since 
an  evaluation  of  equal  opportunity  effec- 
tors are  now  Included  on  the  officer  fitness 
reports,  we  believe  that  the  best  group  avail- 
able to  comment  on  bis  fairness  in  this  ares 
Is  his  own  men.  This  evaluation  could  be 
done  much  the  same  as  college  professon 
receive  ratings  from  his  students.  Although 
this  would  not  be  used  as  the  only  basis  for 
promotion,  it  would  provide  a  more  complete 
profile  of  the  officer  and  in  effect  enhance  the 
Board's  ability  to  Judge  his  performance. 

4.  We  recommend  that  definite  goals  be 
established  to  place  all  minority  groups  In 
ranks  and  in  command  positions  by  a  definite 
date.  As  the  Caucus  report  states  very  clearly, 
minorities  make  up  over  11%  of  the  service 
personnel  while  they  comprise  only  2.2%  of 
the  officers.  If  minorities  are  to  be  recruited 
and  retained  In  the  Armed  Forces,  they  need 
to  be  assured  through  example,  that  they 
can  also  progress  at  the  same  rate  as  their 
White  counterparts.  However,  the  solution  U 
not  simply  in  placing  minority  servicemen 
equitably  throughout  enlisted  s^d  officer 
ranks,  they  must  be  In  positions  of  command 
responslbUlty.  It  is  evident  that  the  top  level 
command  positions  In  the  oovmtry  control  the 
system.  Since  most  of  the  present  officers 
come  either  from  ROTC  or  the  Service  Acad- 
emies, more  attention  must  be  given  to  ft- 
crultlng  minority  groups  for  these  programs. 
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The  Caucus  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  re- 
cant decision  by  the  Navy  to  cloM  Berer^ 
ROTC  programs  at  Black  colleges.  If  the  aarv- 
ZU  are  determined  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
Btock  officers,  this  Is  not  the  proper  actloii 

*°Department  of  Defense  statistics  ihow  that 
jbout  the  same  percentage  of  minority  stu- 
denU  gradtiate  from  the  academy  as  do  white 
rtudents;  however,  in  the  last  nine  years  this 
liM  amounted  to  only  106  Blacks  as  OMnpared 
to  18,782  whites. 

fi  We  recommend  the  creation  oi  an  at- 
glrtant  secretary  of  defense  for  clvU  rights, 
who  would  have  direct  access  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  weU  as  the  Secretaries  of  each 
branch  of  service.  The  hearings  pointed  out 
repeatedly,  the  faUure  of  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Programs  both  in  the  Pentagon  and 
on  the  bases  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  discrimination.  Much  of  the  con- 
cern was  over  the  inabUlty  of  theee  officers  to 
mt  anything  done  since  they  were  under  the 
control  of  the  local  commanders  and  not  free 
to  communicate  with  Washington.  Therefore 
gome  way  had  to  be  fovmd  to  get  the  com- 
plaints of  racism  outside  of  the  command 
structure. 

The  Caucus  Is  aware  of  and  appreciates 
the  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  Donald  Miller,  the 
newly  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Civil  Bights,  to  make  his  office  mon  re- 
Kwnsive  to  the  needs  of  Black  servicemen  by 
instituting  the  MUltary  Justice  Task  Force 
and  attempting  to  deal  directly  with  theea 
problems.  However,  we  are  also  aware  that 
his  overall  effectiveness  Is  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  direct  access  to  thoee  with  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  create  change — The  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  each  of  the 
services. 

It  Is  therefore  imperative  that  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secrtary  of  Defense  for  ClvU 
Bights  be  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  also 
give  him  direct  access  to  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Officers  in  each  branch  of  the  service. 
This  would  establish,  in  effect,  a  structtire 
outside  the  chain  of  command  whereby 
complaints  could  be  taken  directly  to  Wash- 
ington by  either  the  servicemen  Involved  or 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Officer  if  they  felt 
the  investigation  might  be  hampered  by 
the  coDunandlng  officer.  In  like  manner  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Officers  could  initiate  Investigations 
without  going  through  the  local  comman- 
ders. This  would  instire  an  avenue  whereby 
action  coxild  be  taken  swiftly  and  decisively 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  gather  needed 
Information  and  to  avert  possible  violence. 

Included  in  this  office  would  be  the  Armed 
Forces  Discrimination  Evaluation  Board  that 
would  have  administrative  authority  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  action  be  taken  against 
anyone  found  to  be  discriminating.  This 
would  mean  that  the  Board  could  make  rec- 
ommendations based  on  their  investigation 
that  an  individual  be  removed  from  com- 
mand, retired,  or  court  martlaled  for  this 
offense.  In  each  instance  the  appropriate 
official  would  be  contacted  to  initiate  action. 
The  composition  of  the  Board  would  be  15 
members.  6  of  whom  would  be  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  9  of  whom  would  be 
from  private  life  (civilian)  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Not  less  than  seven  members 
would  be  representatives  of  racial  and  eth- 
nic minority   groups. 

6.  We  recommend  that  off  base  housing 
problems  and  policies  behandled  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Civil  Rights. 

7.  We  recommend  that  article  16'8  be  re- 
moved entirely  from  any  discharge  action  In 
the  future.  Testimony  was  received  through- 
out the  hearings  that  the  Article  16  punish- 
ments were  administered  at  the  discretion  of 
the  commanding  officer  and  used  as  a  basis 
for  undesirable  discharges.  It  is  proposed 
that  they  be  removed  entirely  from  any  dis- 
charge action.  To  Insure  this  Is  done,  the 
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Article  16  will  be  removed  from  both  the 
base  and  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
files  exactly  one  year  after  the  article  was 
given. 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  military  code 
be  amended  to  allow  the  accused  adequate 
time  to  confer  with  coiinsel  before  accepting 
or  rejecting  an  article  16.  The  administration 
of  Justice  differs  from  the  problems  of  dis- 
crimination in  liousing,  in  restauranU,  and 
In  bars.  In  that  the  dispensation  of  Justice 
la  totally  within  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  officials.  We  propose  that  since 
they  have  been  Issued  with  such  arbitrary 
authority  that  strong  controls  be  placed  on 
their  \ue. 

0.  We  recommend  that  more  explicit  pre- 
trial conftnment  conditions  be  established, 
allowing  the  accused  to  be  released  upon  his 
request  or  that  of  his  legal  counsel  unless 
substantial  and  convincing  evidence  was 
presented  to  the  appropriate  JAO  official  as 
outlined  in  Department  of  Defense  directives. 
The  testimony  revealed  the  extreme  y  dis- 
criminatory use  of  pretrial  confinement, 
based  on  the  disproportionate  niunbers  of 
Black  servicemen  being  held  in  this  manner. 
Testimony  revealed  that  Black  servicemen 
were  confined  more  often  in  the  utilization 
of  Article  16'b,  since  in  many  cases  upon  re- 
fusing Article  16  punishment,  they  were 
given  courts  martial  and  placed  In  confine- 
ment pending  trisU. 

10.  We  recommend  a  complete  revlslcm  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  which 
would  remove  from  it's  Jurisdiction  any  of- 
fense which  Is  already  covered  by  existing 
civilian  law.  This  would  mean  that  such 
charges  as  rape,  assault,  murder,  theft,  etc. 
would  be  tried  In  civilian  federal  courts  in- 
stead ol  by  the  military.  The  military  courts 
would  have  Jurisdiction  only  over  those  of- 
fenses considered  peculiar  to  the  military 
such  as  AWOL,  Desertion,  disrespect,  miss- 
ing movement.  As  one  reads  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  one  realises  that 
It  is  an  arm  of  discipline  of  the  commander. 
It  is  not  set  up  to  resolve  disputes  between 
those  in  authority  and  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  commanding.  It  Is  a  tool  by 
which  the  commander  compels  the  men  to 
do  whatever  the  commander  wishes,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  and  that  kind  of  system  Is  not 
a  law  system,  it  Is  certainly  not  Jxistlce. 

11.  We  recommend  that  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  be  amended  so  that  dis- 
crimination be  an  offense  considered  punish- 
able by  court  martial  Just  as  any  other  form 
of  misconduct.  At  the  same  time  the  court 
martial  conviction  would  be  removed  from 
the  code  as  a  federal  offense,  but  would  re- 
main as  a  form  of  military  punishment. 

12.  We  recommend  that  the  court  martial 
boards  be  organized  to  insure  representation 
by  all  minorities,  by  women  and  by  rank 
to  be  drawn  from  the  total  populaUon  of  the 
base. 

13  We  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  contract  with  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Legal  Defezxse  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  The  National 
Conference  of  Black  Lawyers  to  provide 
counsel  for  Black  servicemen  until  the  pro- 
portion of  Black  attorneys  in  the  military 
begin  to  equal  the  percentage  of  Blacks  in 
the  military.  Meanwhile,  It  Is  desirable  that 
Department  of  Defense  finance  the  legal  ed- 
ucation of  Blacks  to  Increase  their  numbers 
In  the  services.  Those  assisted  in  this  manner 
would  be  obligated  to  spend  a  certain  amount 
of  time  as  military  lawyers  In  similar  pro- 
grams to  those  cxirrently  under  way  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Black  doctors  In  the 
military  programs. 

14.  We  recommend  that  legislation  be  In- 
troduced to  eliminate  all  punitive  discharges 
and  to  establish  in  their  place  a  certificate 
of  service.  This  certificate  would  be  appll- 
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cable  to  the  diploma  issued  upon  completion 
of  high  school.  However,  the  certificate  of 
military  service  would  todlcate  the  length  of 
service,  any  special  awards  or  decorations  re- 
ceived and  a  notification  as  to  whether  It  was 
issued  for  medical  reasons  Each  pereon  upon 
completion  of  181  days  of  service,  would  be 
eligible  for  any  veteran's  benefits  provided 
tor  under  current  law  The  nnautary  would 
ctmtlnue  to  have  the  authority  to  discharge 
a  soldier  and  to  pxmlsh  him  for  violations 
of  their  law;  however,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  mark  him  for  life.  Therefore,  If  the  service 
decides  to  discharge  an  individual  after  thU 
given  period  of  time  they  will  not  be  able 
to  strip  him  of  hU  benefits.  The  ability  to 
function  well  in  the  Army  bears  little  rela- 
tionship to  being  able  to  funcUon  In  civilian 
society. 

16.  We  recommend  that  the  military  Just- 
ice task  force  be  given  the  power  to  evaluate 
current  reglatlons  of  the  nUlltary  which  are 
felt  to  be  discriminatory  against  minority 
servicemen  (eg  handshake,  hair  length, 
beards,  arm  bands) . 

18.  We  recommend  the  elimination  of  for- 
eign aid  and  the  removal  of  all  military  bases 
from  hoet  countries  falling  to  insure  fair 
treatment  of  mlnortty  servicemen.  Without 
such  action  there  exists  a  kind  of  tacit  ap- 
proval of  such  practices,   (eg.  Korea) 

17.  We  recommend  that  the  Department  o* 
Defense  set  timetables  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  recommendations  at  the  earliest 
date  practicable.  The  Caucus  should  be  in- 
formed as  soon  as  possible  of  these  time- 
tables. 

laAWScairr* 

Oongresswoman  CHisBOtJc.  Ladles  and  Oen^ 
tlemen.  the  Ad  Hoc  Hearings  on  Racism  In 
the  Military  will  now  convene.  On  behalf  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  we  are  caUlng  to- 
gether witnesses  for  the  next  few  days  m 
order  to  bring  to  us  the  testimonies  that  are 
very  essential  In  terms  of  getting  to  the  un- 
derlying problems  confronting  blacks  In  the 
military  system. 

We  feel  that  the  time  has  Just  oome  in 
America  when  aU  of  the  investigations  and 
all  of  the  studies  and  all  of  the  analyses  of 
the  problems  pertaining  specifically  to  the 
military  must  now  be  dramatically  brovight 
down  front  and  be  put  together  In  terms  of 
relevant  meaningful  legislation  for  the  next 
session  of  Congress  so  as  to  be  able  once  and 
for  all  to  eradicate  the  problems  that  con- 
front blacks  in  the  nUlltary. 
Statement  of  Nathaniel  R.  Jones.  Oeneral 
Counsel.  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 

Mr.  JoKXS.  Thank  you 

My  approach  will  emphasize  the  Army's 
handling  of  the  problem  which  Is  more  or 
less  representative  of  that  which  is  found  in 
each  of  the  services. 

Last  January.  In  response  to  numerous  di- 
rect appeals  from  black  OI's  in  West  Germany 
and  noting  widespread  complaints  about  con- 
ditions facing  Negro  troops.  Mr.  Roy  WUklns. 
our  Executive  Director,  asked  three  of  otir 
staff  people  to  go  to  Europe  and  personally 
assess  the  problems.  The  result  of  our  efforts 
was  the  report.  "The  Search  for  MUltary  Jus- 
tice." which  Mr.  WUklns  personally  presented 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  on  AprU 
22. 

In  our  report  we  described  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  as  the  most  intense  of  the 
problems  that  we  surveyed.  The  maladminis- 
tration of  Justice  Is  the  cancer  that  erodes 
America's  abUlty  to  maintain  an  effective 
fighting  force.  It  differs  from  the  problems  of 
housing  discrimination  and  complaints  of 
discrimination  tn  restaurants  and  bars.  In 
that  the  dispensation   of   Justice   is  totally 

'  The  enclosed  transcript  has  been  edited. 
The  complete  transcript  can  be  seen  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  office. 
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within  the  control  of  the  American  mUltary 
officials. 

There  are  two  levels  of  Justice — Jxidlclal 
and  nonjudicial.  With  the  respect  to  the  Ju- 
dicial, we  have  concluded  that  Its  defects  re- 
late not  as  much  to  Its  operation  as  It  does 
to  Its  lack  of  credlbUlty.  The  feeling  Is  wide- 
spread among  black  troops  that  they  will  not 
receive  a  fair  shake  because  It  Is  white  con- 
trolled. The  near  total  absence  of  black  Judges 
axid  total  absence  of  black  military  lawyers 
reinforces  this  perception  of  the  system. 

Thus,  when  given  a  chance  to  avoid  that 
system — with  all  of  the  safeguards  set  forth 
in  the  Code  of  MUltary  Justice,  blacks  opt. 
when  possible,  for  nonjudicial  punishment — 
the  Article  15  punishment — devoid  as  It  Is  of 
safeguards  and  as  replete  as  It  Is  with  In- 
dications of  bias. 

The  uneven  Imposition  of  Article  15  pun- 
ishment is  the  mother  of  Chapter  10  and 
213  discharges  that  are  sending  black  young 
men  back  Into  our  Chlcagoe.  Clevelands. 
PhUadelphlas.  and  Detrolts  with  general  and 
bad  conduct  discharges.  These  discharges 
are  tantamount  to  lifetime  sentences.  By 
far  the  greatest  number  of  blacks  are  affected 
by  the  nonjudicial  punishment.  By  the  Ar- 
ticle 15,  the  ratio  Is  something  like  one  to 
fifteen. 

The  pretrial  confinement  powers  of  com- 
manding officers  resulted  In  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  blacks  being  incarcerated  In 
the  stockades.  The  total  prisoner  population 
reflects  the  black  confinement  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 4B  percent.  As  of  October  26. 
1971.  nearly  50  percent  of  the  prisoners  In 
pretrial  confinement  In  West  Germany  were 
black  while  the  black  military  population  In 
West  Oermany  is  only  14  percent. 

Clearly,  the  commanding  officers  to  a  dls- 
pskraglng  degree  converted  pretrial  confine- 
ment Into  a  form  of  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment. As  we  pointed  out  In  the  report,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  persons  released  from  the 
stockade  In  1970  In  West  Germany  were  re- 
leased for  the  reason,  "Pretrial  confinement 
no  longer  required." 

Thus,  the  grlevsmce  of  the  black  troops 
that  they  were  being  confined  as  a  means  of 
removing  "trouble  makers"  from  their  units 
was  thoroughly  supportable  by  the  military's 
own  statistics. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  crisis  In  confi- 
dence growing  out  of  the  lack  of  black  de- 
fense lawyers  In  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps,  we  recommend  that  the  Army 
Contract  with  civil  rights  organizations,  such 
as  the  KAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Pund,  Inc.,  and  the-NAACP,  smd  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Black  Lawyers. 

We  further  recommend  that  persons  fac- 
ing Article  15  punishment,  the  nonjudicial 
punishment,  be  offered  legal  advice  and  an 
ample  period  of  time  within  which  to  seek 
this  advice  before  deciding  upon  whether  to 
accept  it  or  requesting  a  court-martial. 

Although  the  policy  of  placing  a  man  in 
pretrial  confinement  Is  speUed  out  in  the 
mUltary  regulations,  these  are  often  per- 
verted In  application.  It  Is  to  be  Imposed,  I 
am  speaking  of  pretrial  confinement,  only 
to  insure  a  person's  presence  for  trial  or 
when  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  warrants 
It. 

Clearly,  then,  the  offenses  for  which  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  blacks  are  incarcerated 
do  not  achieve  that  magnitude  or  gravity 
considering  that  nearly  one-third  of  those 
held  last  year  were  released  without  any 
charges  of  any  type  being  placed  against 
them. 

What  must  be  developed  are  measures  to 
check  the  ease  with  which  the  original  JaU- 
Lng  takes  place. 

Another  recommendation  of  ours  was  the 
need  to  institute  a  paralegal  program  under 
which  young  men  of  enlisted  rank  would  be 
trained  In  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 
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Congressman  Dxxxuua.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  particular  contribution  of 
publications. 

I  have  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask. 
Are  there  any  grievance  mechanisms  that 
you  know  of  in  the  military  today  that  are 
independent  of  the  regular  chain  oX  ccan- 
mand? 

Mr.  JoN«8.  It  depends  largely  upon  the 
command  Itself. 

Congressman  Dxu.tnu.  In  your  evaluation 
of  the  military  Justice.  wovUd  you  concur  that 
there  is  need  for  the  entire  mUltary  Judicial 
process  to  be  outside  the  chain  of  command, 
in  an  independent  capacity? 

Mr.  JoNKs.  Yes.  I  would  think  so  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  give  credibUlty. 

What  Is  very  essential  to  this  Issue  Is  ap- 
pearance, to  the  black  private  and  even  to 
the  white  private.  He  knows  that  the  officers 
who  handle  the  Justice  system,  all  go  to  the 
officers  club,  that  they  all  play  goU"  together, 
that  they  all  socialize  together,  they  all  live 
In  the  same  area  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

So  his  view  of  their  Independence  Is 
Jaundiced  and  I  think  if  for  no  other  purpose 
it  shoiUd  be  operated  outside  of  the  com- 
mand structure. 

Mr.  Pacntkot.  I  had  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience yesterday  whUe  at  the  hearings  at 
Quantlco  Marine  Base,  not  fax  from  here  in 
Virginia,  of  being  told  by  the  Commanding 
General  that  he  had  orders  from  the  Penta- 
gon that  I  should  not  visit  the  stockades 
there  and  not  talk  to  men  who  were  being 
confined  there. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  I  could  not  offer  an  explanation 
as  to  why  the  Pentagon  made  such  a  ridicu- 
lous decision.  What  you  would  have  found 
there.  I  think,  would  have  been  perhaps  a 
disproportionate  number  of  blacks  confined. 
I  think  in  your  conversation  with  them  you 
woiUd  have  a  number  of  them  on  pretrial 
confinement,  because  they  had  violated  some 
petty  regulation.  Perhaps  someone  had  not 
gotten  a  haircut,  or  he  had  had  an  en- 
counter with  an  NCO  or  #lth  his  captain  or 
lieutenant. 

You  perhaps  woiUd  have  found  a  great 
deal  of  anger  and  frustration — a  great 
deal  of  hostUlty. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  Jones,  among  the  ap- 
proaches to  resolving  this  problem,  the  Sec- 
retary has  ordered  the  formation  of  a  Joint 
task  force  to  make  an  indepth  analysis  of 
the  administration  of  mUltary  Justice  and 
then  forward  these  recommendations  to  him 
for  remedial  action. 

Congressman  Diogb.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  composition  of  the  task  force? 
Mr.  JoNXS.  No.  I  do  not. 
Congressman  Dioos.  Has  the  NAACP  or 
any  other  national  organization,  with  this 
kind  of  sensitivity  and  understanding  neces- 
sary, to  your  knowledge,  been  Invited  to  be 
a  part  of  this  task  force? 

Mr.  Joirxs.  I  was  asked  some  time  ago, 
very  Informally  whether  the  NAACP  would 
participate  In  such  a  task  force,  and  I  indi- 
cated that  In  all  probabUlty  that  we  woiUd. 
but  I  have  heard  nothing  since  that  time. 

I  might  say  that  the  OIs  with  whom  I 
spoke,  each  time  I  had  been  to  West  Ger- 
many, and  those  with  whom  I  had  contact 
In  the  States,  are  very  leery  of  any  further 
studies.  There  are  enough  specific  recom- 
mendations for  correcting  the  problem  both 
short  term  and  long  term  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  any  further  investigation  or 
study. 

Statement  of  Capt.  Thomas  Culver,  Air  Force 
(JAO)  attorney  6  years,  Darmstadt  S3  and 
other  cases 

I  would  like  to  first  address  myself  to  what 

I  feel  are  the  sources  of  racism  In  the  mlU- 

tary.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  military 

,   departments  make  racism  the  policy.  If  we 
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look  at  their  verbiage,  they  use  very  strong 
language  In  condemning  racist  policies. 

These  policies,  I  feel,  are  subverted  very 
effectively  by  the  lower  grade  commanders 
and  senior  NCOs  with  the  men  In  the  shops 
and  of  course  the  men  that  the  ordinary  OIs 
deal  with  most  of  the  time. 

There  is  a  prevalence  among  military  ota- 
cera  which  I  am  sure  you  are  all  famUlar 
with  that  they  have  come  from  the  South. 
Certainly  a  disproportionate  number  of 
southern  whites  are  in  the  officer  corps  of 
the  mUltary  services.  This  Is  also  true  of  the 
senior  NCO. 

These  officers  have  a  great  deal  of  discre- 
tion and  It  is  In  the  Imposition  of  Article  16 
which  Mr.  Jonee  mentioned,  and  In  the  use 
of  pretrial  confinement  that  you  find  the 
most  serious  evidence  of  racism.  I  had  a 
young  man  come  to  me  last  week.  He  had 
a  file  with  him.  He  said  look  at  the  file.  He 
was  a  Sergeant  HUdreth  from  RF.  He  said 
look  at  the  racism  In  my  squadron. 

So  I  looked  at  his  file.  In  his  file  was  a 
lengthy  list  of  misconducts  by  white  OIs. 
BUly  Jones  was  late  to  work  four  days  out 
of  the  month  of  August.  Tom  Smith  hit  so 
and  so  on  such  and  such  a  day.  Nothing 
was  done.  One  black  GI  did  the  same  thing, 
he  was  late.  He  got  an  Article  15.  Another 
black  OI  was  involved  in  a  fight.  He  got 
an  Article  16  or  a  court-martial. 

Here,  gentlemen  and  ladles,  Is  where  I 
feel  the  greatest  racism  comes  out.  It  Is  in 
the  discretionary  use  of  mUltary  Justice. 
When  the  white  soldier  commits  an  offense, 
the  offense  Is  excused.  When  the  black  sol- 
dier commits  the  same  offense,  he  Is  dealt 
with  harshly.  It  is  these  minor  punishments. 
the  Article  16.  the  summary  courts-martial 
that  lead  to  the  discharges. 

Now  the  second  source  of  racism  that  I 
feel  has  been  overlooked  very  often  is  in  the 
host  countries. 

Once  again  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  do  anything  whatsoever  to 
try  to  alleviate  this. 

Now  this  sort  of  host  country  prejudice 
that  we  have  heard  of,  which  the  NAACP 
study  documents  so  carefuUy  regarding  Ger- 
many, affects  the  OIs  In  a  number  of  ways. 
It  restricts  their  social  life.  It  restricts  the 
places  that  they  live,  and  generally  makes 
their  trips  overseas  very  difficult. 

When  a  man  such  as  Sergeant  Hlldreth 
feels  that  he  has  been  oppressed  because  of 
his  race,  in  the  mUltary.  he  has  two  places 
to  go.  He  can  go  to  the  Inspector  general's 
office  on  his  installation.  He  can  go  to  the 
equal  opportunity  officer. 

The  lO  is  usually  the  Deputy  Wing  Com- 
mander. The  equal  opportunity  officer  is 
usuaUy  a  Major  possibly  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  combat  support  group.  Both  of  these 
men  are  subject  to  the  Individual  command 
of  the  Installation.  Their  primary  loyalty  is 
to  their  commander. 

And  I  can  tell  you  from  lengthy  experience 
of  my  own  that  they  were  nearly  always 
whitewashed.  And  that  is  because  their  Job 
is  to  protect  their  commander.  That  is  what 
they  view  their  obligations  to  be.  I  feel  that 
this  la  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  in  the 
mlUtary  system  of  trying  to  cope  with  racism 
as  they  put  the  responsibility  within  the 
command  and  these  officers  wiU  prejudice 
their  own  careers  if  they  exi)ose  the  racism 
within  their  own  command. 

Now  a  second  great  fault  that  I  feel  is  in 
the  area  of  mUltary  Justice,  as  Mr.  Jones 
said.  It  is  white  Justice.  There  are  white 
Judges,  white  court  members,  and  white  law- 
yers. Very  often  a  great  weakness  Is  in  the 
defense  counsel. 

You  tend  to  have  two  kinds  of  officers 
serving  in  the  JAO  Corps.  Those  who  are  JAOs 
to  avoid  the  draft.  They  are  there  because 
they  have  to  do  some  mUltary  service.  They 
want  to  get  It  over  with.  They  don't  care. 
They  find  it  a  bore.  They  want  to  do  their 
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««-  auleUy.  They   w»nt  to  k«ep  out  of 
^1?  «  they  go  through  th.  motUm.  of 

r£S*the^SSSd  sort  of  JAO  Uwrer.  are 
t^^rZ  lawyer..  Those  Uwyer.  who  d»- 
^^bat  they  wUl  make  a  career  of  the 
^S^iT^MMl  these  men  know  very  weU  what 
Swtr  can  do  is  restricted. 
^owS  I  may  prwiume  to  suggest  some  aolu- 
tt^SomewIys  of  approaching  thl*  prob- 
S-Ti  certainly  endorse  the  suggestions  al- 
^r^de.  The  first  thing  I  would  suggest 
ITSiat  there  must  be  someway  to  get  com- 
iXte  of  racism  outside  of  the  command 
gSW-^tslde  the  immediate  command 

**w^S^e  second  thing  I  suggest  is  someway 
Af  «jDin«  with  the  commander  or  very  often 
g,~.SS?r  NCO.  the  Shop  chief.  Tb^  ^^^' 
vml  that  which  the  prejudice  reaUy  hits. 

My  suggestion  is  that  for  him.  the  ^rvlces 
-Ublish  a  system  of  eliminating  racist  NCO 
Slcers  I  think  it  should  be  made  a  speciflc 
grounds  for  discharge  Jtist  as  other  mlscon- 

The  earUer  military  Justice  can  only  be 
^arected  by  congressional  action.  I  P^^ 
•llT  feel  that  the  weaknesses  in  the  system 
Zn  such  there  Is  such  a  conflict  between 
mUltary  mjustlces.  that  we  would  be  better 
off  to  scrap  the  whole  system. 

The  Germans,  realizing  the  terrible  abuses 
of  mUltary  Justice  during  the  Nazi  regime, 
did  Just  that  in  1947  or  1948  when  they  set 
UP  their  present  paramoxmt.  There  is  no 
^Itary  Justice  in  Oermany.  MUitaxy 
offenses  are  tried  In  clvUlan  courts  Just  the 
lame  as  any  other  offenses. 

This  wotUd  be  one  way  of  guaranteeing 
our  soldiers  at  least  the  same  standards  of 
Judicial  protection  that  they  can  get  In  civil- 
ian courts. 

Now  I  think  one  of  the  moet  serious  fatilts 
of  the  mUltary  Justice,  the  most  glaring  in- 
equity, is  in  the  selection  of  coxirt  members. 
The  mUltary  commander,  the  very  same  man 
that  decides  a  case  is  going  to  trial,  the 
very  same  man  that  has  a  personal  interest 
generally  In  seeing  that  a  conviction  is  ob- 
tained certainly  in  cases  Involving  racism.  Is 
the  man  who  selects  the  Jury.  I  can  tell  you 
from  six  years  experience  that  hand-picking 
Juries  by  senior  Judge  Advocates  is  common 
place. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  a  terrible  inequity.  I 
feel  that  a  system  should  be  established  for 
random  selection  of  co\irt  members.  And  I 
would  recommend  that  the  selection  not  bo 
solely  among  the  mUltary,  but  among  the 
military  dependents  as  weU.  because  this 
woiUd  get  a  few  women  on  mUltary  courts 
which  I  think  wovUd  do  a  great  deal  for 
military  Justice. 

I  think  we  could  supply  clvUlan  defense 
counsel  at  Government  expense. 

I  feel  It  would  be  helpful  to  eliminate  the 
grade  in  courts-martial.  The  present  system  Is 
that  the  military  court  comes  in.  you  wlU 
have  a  Colonel,  in  a  senior  case,  a  full 
Colonel  on  down  to  some  J\inior  lieutenant. 
How  can  a  man  who  spends  all  his  time 
deferring  to  those  of  senior  grade  suddenly 
go  into  the  Jiiry  room,  the  antechamber  of 
the  mUltary  court,  and  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  person  he  Is  talking  to  is  a  Colonel. 
One  way  of  getting  around  that  of  course 
woiUd  be  random  selection  and  there  are 
very  few  Colonels.  I  feel  there  shoiUd  be 
much  stricter  standards  regarding  pretrial 
confinement. 

I  think  It  wUl  be  very  difficult  to  eliminate 
racism  from  the  mUltary  vmtfl  rtkclsm  Is 
eliminated  from  the  American  society.  But 
I  feel  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  using 
the  authoritarian  structure  of  the  mUltary 
towards  coercing  fair  behavior  among  the 
Junior  officers  and  the  senior  NCO. 

Congressman  Deixtjms.  You  mentioned  In 
your  opening  statement  that  you  recom- 
mend that  you  do  away  with  the  military 
Judicial  system  and  have  mUltary  personnel 
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tried  In  civilian  courts,  which  I  think  has 
extraordinary  merit.  Short  of  th»t.  would 
you  concur  that  the  entire  mUltary  Judicial 
process  should  be  outside  the  regular  chain 
of  command  in  an  Independent  posture? 

Mr.  CuLvia.  I  certainly  would.  And  X  woiild 
recommend  that  It  go  beyond  the  depths 
that  have  already  been  taken.  As  you  prob- 
ably know  an  Independent  Judiciary  has 
been  established  for  general  courts -martial 
only.  I  would  recommend  that  it  go  to  the 
extent  that  a  civilian  body  of  Judges  be 
established  so  that  at  least  the  Judges  are 
entirety  Independent  of  the  mUltary.  I 
woiUd  recommend  that  It  be  administered, 
as  weU.  outside  of  the  command. 

Congressman  Dkllums.  Now  In  the  case  of 
Black  offioers  being  adequately  represented 
on  the  panel  and  not  being  represented  in 
any  reasonable  numbers,  would  you  then 
attach  to  that  recommendation  that  a  quota 
system  be  established  for  racial  minority 
officers  on  the  panel? 

Mr.  CtTLVxa.  Yes.  I  think  this  should  be  at 
the  election  of  the  accused. 

I  think  that  the  court  should  be  primarily 
enlisted  men  because  these  are  the  men  that 
understand  other  enlisted  men. 

Congressman  DxixmM.  You  mentioned 
that  one  potential  avenue  of  redress  was 
writing  a  congressman.  What  bappwns,  in 
terms  of  your  experience,  when  a  OI  writes 
)xiB  congressman  and  does  this  become  part 
of  hii  permanent  recced,  and  does  it  mean 
any  negative  factors  for  the  OI? 

Mr.  Ctjlvkb.  It  does  in  fact.  The  OIs  can 
get  Into  trouble  by  writing  their  congress- 
man. Although  their  right  to  write  the  con- 
gressman Is  protected  by  aU  kinds  of  regu- 
lations and  of  coiurse  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  ever  gets  a  punish- 
ment for  writing  his  congressman,  but  the 
next  time  his  button  Is  undone  or  he  it  two 
minutes  late  for  work,  he  gets  an  Article  16 
or  other  punishment. 

Congressman  Dklxttms.  Our  next  witness, 
Mr.  Maurice  Anthony,  whose  testimony  will 
go  into  the  question  of  the  administrative 
discharging  procedures.  Mr.  Anthony  is  an 
unemployed  black  veteran  who  was  adminis- 
tratively discharged  from  the  mUltary. 
Statement  of  Maurice  Anthony,  an  unem- 
ployed hlack  veteran  who  was  administra- 
tively discharged  from  the  military 
Mr.      Amthokt.      Congressman      DeUums. 
Members  of  the  Black  Caucus,  my  name  Is 
Maurice  Anthony.  I  am  unfit,  unemployed, 
due  to  an  undesirable   discharge  from  the 
mUltary  in  June  of  last  year. 

I  had  problems  in  the  mUltary  whereas 
my  wife  tried  to  kUl  herself.  The  Red  Cross 
caUed  and  told  me  that  my  wife  was  dying. 
I  couldn't  come  home.  When  I  asked  about 
it,  they  told  me  things  like,  "dsunn  it,  forget 
about  It." 

So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wasnt  going 
to  stay  there,  you  know,  and  I  left.  I  left 
Ftort  RUey,  K^""".  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1969.  I  was  picked  up  by  the  FBI  in  1970 
of  AprU. 

I  went  back  to  Port  RUey,  Kansas.  There 
in  the  stockade,  I  saw  people  handcxifled  to 
the  cells,  in  segregation,  beat  unconscious, 
Just  harassed  and  mistreated,  you  know. 

Now  that  I  am  out  of  the  mUltary,  I  am 
stlU  being  stigmatized  by  this  discharge.  My 
employer  told  me  as  long  as  I  dldnt  have  a 
dishonorable  discharge.  I  dldnt  have  to 
worry  about  It.  that  is  untU  I  got  out  of  the 
military,  and  now  It  is  a  different  story.  Since 
I  have  been  out.  I  have  had  one  Job  whereas 
I  worked  for  the  City  of  Chicago.  I  lied  to  get 
the  Job,  you  know,  I  had  an  honcffable  dis- 
charge as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

Now  I  was  told  that  I  don't  qualify  for  \m- 
employment  compensation.  I  don't  qualify 
for  welfare,  so  what  am  I  to  do.  I  have  been 
told  that  my  request  for  change  of  discharge 
has  been  denied.  My  case  came  up  before 
the  board  the  21st  of  January  this  year. 
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I  am  tired  of  people  passing  that  thing 
along  on  me  like,  hey,  you  ain't  good  enough. 
If  I  was  good  enough  for  you  to  draft  me, 
good  enough  for  you  to  aak  me  to  glv«  «»? 
UfTthen  I  am  good  enough  to  work  when  I 
come  back.  But  yet.  you  know,  they  tatt 
about  the  veterans  coming  home,  we  are 
going  to  give  them  a  Job.  There  are  no  Jobs 
for  you.  And  with  an  undesirable  discharge, 
there  is  nothing  going  to  happen  because 
you  don't  qualify,  you  arent  good  enough. 

I  un  the  same  man  that  left  Chicago, 
Illinois,  in  1968.  and  the  same  one  that  came 
back  in  1970.  But  my  record,  as  far  as  the 
military  goes,  is  Uke  I  am  a  hardened  crlml- 
Si  V^  toow,  I  cannot  be  trusted.  I  am  not 
worthy  of  taking  care  of  ^r^^/^l'^. 
toow  Oh.  you  know,  with  this  piece  of 
paper,  man  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  for 
VorWeU.  there  is  something  I  am  going  to 
do  myself  I  have  tried  to  get  thlf  dl«charge 
changed,  and  I  am  here  today  and  hope  that 
something  can  and  wUl  ,'>«^°^*'  ^.^.^ 
there  isn't.  I  am  going  to  be  Just  Uke  that 
undesirable  discharge  say  11     ^__  .    .^  ,.  .. 

I  dont  care  what  I  do  or  how  I  do  it  to 
survive,  I  am  going  to  survive  because  I  must 

survive.  i.  »  i»  .««■ 

WeU.  that  piece  of  paper  and  what  «  wys 
on  that  piece  of  paper,  it  shouldn't  be  a  tesU 
as  to  my  eligibility  to  work  or  not  to  work 
because  I  am  the  man  that  has  to  do  that 
WOTk^u  know.  And  if  I  quaUfy.  I  quaUfy. 
And  if  I  don't  then  disregard  it. 

The  mUltary  has.  to  me.  done  me  »  great 
injustice  because  what  I  did  In  the  notary 
over  a  year  ago.  that  is  ^^^^^^■'^^.'i *J'^ 
did  not  punish  me  enough  for  what  I  did. 
then  that  is  too  bad,  because  I  am  out  now. 
^d  «  long  as  I  am  out.  I  have  to  live  and 
eat  lust  like  you  and  any  of  the  members  up 
theiV^r  anybody  out  there.  And  l^  I  c^^ 
work  in  order  to  support  mfself .  I  am  going 
to  rip  somebody  off.  And  it  doesn  t  ^^ake  any 
dlffe^nce  who.  And  if  it  means  ts^^f  • 
Ufe  I  wUl  take  it.  It  doesnt  mean  anything 
But  r  am  trying  to  go  about  getting  this 
thing  straightened  out.  you  ^""^'Iff^^^ 
to  go  about  n  the  right  way.  By  that  I  mean, 
^mg  through  the  procedure.  g*tting  my 
^pers  filled  out.  waiting,  hearing  something 
U*ra,  c^  yeh,  Anthony,  here  is  a  letter,  next 
week  we  are  going  to  send  you  some  papers 

to   fill   out.  .      ^    T    .m 

I  am  tired  of  filling  out  pf>m.  And  I  am 
tired  of  getting  messed  '^^^'^'l?^^^^^^- 
In  the  mUltary,  I  put  up  with  a  lot  ^that^ 
If  you  are  Black  and  you  speak  up,  7^*ff 
crsiy.  You  go  to  the  psychiatrist  tw^ce  a  wee* 
to  get  a  mental  evaluation  of  really  what  Is 
to  you  They  should  have  found  out  and 
to(^  that  I  was  undesirable  before  I  came 

Into  the  mUltary.  »  ,  ,  ♦k-  T*>t  nt 

But  now  that  I  am  out  for  t»»«,'««V°^ 
my  life,  get  a  Job  wherever  I  «»n  if  I  ^n^ 
I  km  not  going  through  that_^And  I  "^^ 
tolo  through  it.  I  am  here  today  and  1  wUl 
be  back  here  again  If  I  have  to,;**^^"^^ 
bodv  is  going  to  change  my  discharge  ana 
^^he^  thiy  feel  like  «.  but  ri^t  no^ 
Either  change  it  now.  or  I  wUl  be  the  mort 
worse  and  fearsome  dude  out  here  on  theee 

streets.  .._  ._  _^ 

And  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me 
who  it  hurts  because  I  am  suffering  right 
now  I  cannot  tell  my  landlord,  hey  man.  dig. 
I  wUl  pay  you  your  money  when  I  get  a  joo, 
oh  money  alnt  everything,  »>«>c*^"«^'f  ^ 
ing  to  send  me  out  there  m  the  streets  to 
see  everything  that  money  alnt.  And  I  mi 
Just  not,  I  am  Just  not  wUling  to  go  throu^ 

If  I  go  out  to  a  Job,  I  got  to  lie.  1  am  tlreid 
of  lying  to  people.  I  should  be  *ble  to  h« 
hired  on  the  merit  that  I  am  qualified  and 
U  I  am  qualified,  then  take  care  of  business 
and  Just  tell  me  we  are  not  doing  no  blring 
Don't  nin  me  aU  over  the  city  and  then  tell 
me,  well  you  alnt  qualified  for  ADC  I  dont 
want  It  no  way.  I  want  a  Job. 

Congressman    DxixnB.    I   would    lUte   to 
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th*nlt  you  Mr.  Anthony  for  a  very  powerful 
and  candid  presentation. 

Congressmtm  Clat.  Juat  tell  ua  how  you 
felt  when  you  got  that  letter  from  the  draft 
board? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well.  I  really  felt  like — it 
shocked  me  more  than  anything.  I  felt  like 
I  wasn't  going  to  go  to  Vietnam  If  they  had 
shipped  me  over  there  In  a  casket.  Why  should 
I  go  to  Vietnam?  Tou  know,  they  are  turn- 
ing over  buses  on  kids,  blowing  up  churches, 
little  kids  getting  runned  over.  Why  should 
I  be  willing  to  give  up  my  life  for  somebody 
14.000  miles  away,  and  when  I  come  back  I 
am  treated  worse  than  those  people  14,000 
miles  away?  For  what?  What  would  really 
come  out  of  It?  I  wouldn't  achieve  anything. 
Once  I  get  back  here,  I  am  Just  a  nigger  on 
the  street,  and  that  is  it. 

Congressman  Clat.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
you.  I  think  that  no  Black  man  m  this 
coimtry  should  go  to  the  United  States  serv- 
ices under  any  circumstances. 

Congressman  Jacobs.  I  would  like  to  ask 
when  you  asked  for  a  leave  to  go  home  to  see 
your  wife  and  she  had  a  dlfflciolty,  I  would 
like  for  you  to  say  for  the  record,  whom  you 
asked  and  what  his  response  was? 

Mr.  Akthont.  Krlener,  K-r-i-e-n-e-r.  Ray- 
mond L.  He  told  me  fiamn  it.  Don't  worry 
about  It.  Tou  will  get  home  when  we  decide 
to  let  you  go  home.  That  Is  what  the  man 
told  me. 

Congressman  Jacobs.  Sir,  you  said  that 
you  were  told  that  you  were  Ineligible  for 
welfare  or 

Mr.  Anthont.  Welfare  and  unemployment. 
Both  of  them. 

Congressman  Jacobs.  On  unemployment 
then  what  reason  was  given  for  that? 

Mr.  AirrHOWT.  They  said  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  had  my  records. 

Congressman  Jacobs.  And  finally,  on  your 
Induction  when  you  were  drafted,  would  you 
repeat  for  the  record  exactly  what  your  physi- 
cal disability  was  and  what  your,  what  the 
reaction  of  the  inducting  officer  was  to  your 
statement  about  this  disability? 

Mr.  Ajtthont.  I  had  a  low  back  disorder 
which  was  to  be  guarded,  supposed  to  be 
guarded  and  proper  care  was  sedation,  medi- 
cation. There  was  no  officer  that  examined 
me  at  the  draft  board  induction  sutlon. 

Congressman  Fauntbot.  Specifically,  to 
whom  have  you  applied  for  the  changing  6f 
your  discharge? 

Mr.  Anthont.  I  have  written  to  Congress- 
man William  F.  Murphy.  Congressman  Mor- 
gan, VS.  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  Congressman 
Raymond  J.  Madden.  I  have  written  up  to  the 
Pentagon  to  Major  General  Kenneth  D.  Wlck- 
ham.  Senator  Percy,  Senator  Stevenson.  I 
have  went  to  Concerned  Veterans  tn  Vietnam 
Chicago,  where  Congressman  Roman  Pucln- 
skl  was  supposedly  to  have  been  working  on 
the  record,  and  I  get  the  same  reply,  like, 
everything  is  going  great  Just  hang  on  in 
there  because  we  are  doing  our  best. 

You  know,  Uke,  don't  worry  about  it.  If 
you  ain't  got  no  money,  dont'  worry  about  it. 
Tou  are  going  to  live  anyway.  Tou  are  going 
to  make  It  because  you  were  taught  to  survive 
In  the  military.  Like,  how  are  you  to  live 
without  money,  but  yet  you  know  If  you  have 
to  live,  you  are  going  to  make  It  someway, 
but  keep  on  In  there  brother  and  we  are  going 
to  help. 

Don't  help  me.  Change  my  damn  discharge. 
And  if  it  means  for  me  while  I  am  in  Wash- 
ington, I  am  going  to  see  somebody.  Some 
of  those  white  people  who  can  change  this 
damn  piece  of  paper.  If  it  means  grabbing 
them  in  the  collar.  I  am  grabbing.  If  it 
means  hitting  them  In  the  head.  I  am  hitting 
them  because  I  am  being  hurt  from  now  on 
with  this  piece  of  paper. 

I  have  had  too  many  setbacks.  I  am  still 
trying  to  get  this  paper  changed  before  I  do 
somethmg  drastic. 

I  don't  have  a  reccoxl.  I  don't  want  a 
record.  But  something   is  going  to  happen 
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because  I  am  on  file  as  being  out  of  It,  yon 
know.  Man  dont  trust  this  dude.  He  Is 
undersirable. 

Congressman  Dxixttms.  Our  next  set  of 
witnesses  will  include  defendants  from  the 
Darmstadt  S3  case.  Charles  Dean,  David 
Clark,  Herbert  Quarry,  to  be  Joined  by  their 
defense  counsel  Bernard  Segel. 
Statement  o/  Bernard  Segel,  Defense  Coun- 
sel for  the  Darmstadt  S3  Defendants 
Mr.  Sbcocl.  One  comment  I  want  to  make 
preliminary  to  describing  that  the  Darmstadt 
case  is,  and  that  is  I  want  to  express  the  most 
vigorous  disagreement  that  I  can  with  the 
statement  made  by  your  opening  witness  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Jones  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Mr.  Jones  opening  remarks 
urged  the  support  of  reforms  of  military  law 
system  we  have  now  because  as  he  said  we 
want  to  give  it  greater  credibility  for  the 
Black  soldier.  That  Is  sheer  nonsense.  We  do 
not  want  to  give  it,  the  system,  any  greater 
credibility.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  American 
system  and  the  American  ideal.  We  must  sup- 
port Congressional  total  reform  of  the  mili- 
tary law  system  and  that  means  scrapping 
the  system  as  we  have  it  now. 

There  U  only  one  answer  to  give  Black 
soldiers  Justice  In  the  nUlltary  and  for  the 
matter  for  White  soldiers  too.  And  that  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  photo  system  of  courts 
manned  by  civilian  Judges  with  Jiules  that 
are  drawn  from  the  total  population  of  mili- 
tary men,  and  as  Mr.  Culver  suggested  even 
from  civilian  dependents  on  post.  We  want 
federal  Judges  who  are  civilians.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  one  of  the  footnotes  of  that 
legislation  which  Is  going  to  create  those 
federal  courts  also  says  that  no  federal  Judge 
In  a  military  case  will  ever  fraternize  with 
officers,  he  will  be  like  baseball  umpires.  He 
wlU  never  talk  to  them.  Because  what  is 
ruining  the  military  system  of  law  today  is 
that  the  head  man,  the  commander,  picks  the 
Judges,  he  picks  the  Juries  and  he  picks  the 
results.  UntU  this  Congress  of  the  United 
States  abolishes  that  system,  gives  us  federal 
Judges,  gives  us  a  fair  selection  of  Juries,  we 
don't  want  any  part  of  this  busmess  of  mak- 
ing the  system  more  credible.  Now  the  Darm- 
stadt 63  case  which  brings  these  people  be- 
fore you  this  morning,  very  simply  arose  out 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  story  of  a  conflict  over 
miisic.  But  music  of  course  Is  only  the  way 
that  our  hatred  and  our  feelings  are  ex- 
pressed. White  soldiers  and  Black  soldiers  in 
a  mess  hall,  white  soldiers  making  obvious 
racial  expressions  against  the  Blacks,  play- 
ing their  little  tape  recorders,  country,  west- 
ern music,  making  it  louder  and  louder.  Black 
soldiers  resenting  it,  putting  on  soul  music 
on  the  Juke  box  and  words  being  exchanged. 
And  a  general  melee  resulting  m  the  mess 
hall  and  then,  out  of  a  fight  In  which  there 
was  equal  participation  by  white  and  Black 
enlisted  men.  one  man  was  arrested  and  jruess 
who  that  was,  that  was  a  Black  soldier.  None 
of  the  white  soldiers  who  had  equal  culpabil- 
ity— because  it  was  not  my  word  and  it  is 
not  my  word  that  they  were  culpable — but 
the  word  of  the  army  investigator,  were  ever 
charged  with  that. 

When  a  group  of  men  in  the  same  unit 
who  ultimately  became  the  Darmstadt  53, 
sought  to  express  their  protest,  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  fact  not  only  that  one 
Black  soldier  was  charged  in  a  general  melee 
between  whites  and  Blacks  but  that  he  was 
going  to  be  held  In  a  stockade  at  Menhelm; 
that  when  they  sought  to  protest  their  com- 
manding officer,  a  totally  Inadequate  individ- 
ual, said  he  would  not  meet  with  them  as  a 
group,  he  would  meet  with  individuals.  He 
would  refuse  to  meet  with  a  group  of  men 
who  bad  a  grievance  because  they  were  all 
Black.  He  didn't  need  physical  meetings  to 
prove  that.  He  didn't  need  physically  recep- 
tive meetings  to  explain  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual had  been  brought  out.  This  totally  in- 
adequate officer,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
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United  States  Anny,  not  only,  refused  to  -int 

with  the  men  but  months  later  when  theft 
lawyers  arrived  we  asked  them  in  the  most 
sympathetic  manner  possible,  each  of  the 
three  lawyers  who  wanted  to  meet  with  tb«« 
had  all  been  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
had  some  understanding  at  least  of  legits 
mate  command  problems.  He  would  not  meet 
with  the  lawyers  as  a  group  until  ordered  by 
a  superior  office  to  do  so. 
Statement  of  David  Olarle.  Defendant  tn  tht 
Darmstadt  S3  Case 

Mr.  Clauc.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an- 
other Important  point  to  bring  out  right 
now  because  it  is  taking  place  right  now. 
For  Instance,  after  they  dropped  the  charges] 
like  right  now  some  of  the  guys  lives  have 
been  threatened.  The  point  Is  that  they  havs 
been  shipped  out.  In  other  words  although 
the  charges  are  supposed  to  have  tMen 
dropped,  they  are  stlU  being  punished.  They 
are  being  sent  out  in  groups  of  twos  and 
threes  all  over  Germany.  As  I  said  some  of 
the  guys"  lives  have  been  threatened.  I  thfa^ 
it  should  be  acted  on  rl^t  away  because 
these  commanders  they  work  in  a  cham  thing 
and  these  commands  that  they  are  sending 
them  to,  they  are  being  telephoned  ahead  to 
warn  them  and  tell  them  about  it.  So  tbi 
Colonel  said  the  reaaon  they  were  trana> 
ferred  was  to  protect  them  from  the  radal 
prejudice  on  the  base. 

Well,  on  these  grounds,  if  they  have  got 
to  give  the  Black  GIs  a  run-around  to  pro> 
tect  them  from  racism.  I  think  they  should 
be  brought  home,  personally.  If  the  com- 
manders can't  control  the  racism  on  the 
base,  he  shouldn't  be  there.  He  cant  do  hU 
Job.  Those  guys  are  suffering  right  now  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  have  gone  through 
this  thing  and  they  should  be  brought  hcnns 
because  they  will  suffer  as  long  as  they  an 
in  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  Black  GIs  who  were 
shipped  out  I  believe  that  there  have  now 
been  over  60  people  that  were  shipped  out 
There  were  whites  who  were  shipped  out. 
Who  were  the  whites?  The  whites  that  were 
going  to  come  forth  and  testify  for  us.  So 
this  Is  a  clear  pattern  for  discrimination.  It 
shows  a  tentative  mtent. 

Congressman  Dellums.  Are  you  muring 
this  presentation  because  it  is  an  isolated 
aberration  or  are  you  mairtng  this  presenta- 
tion because  this  is  a  typical  case? 

Mr.  CULVER.  One  thing  I  wanted  to  cer- 
tainly advise  the  Caucus,  is  that  this  Is  not 
an  Isolated  case.  These  cases  are  happening 
every  three  weeks  or  a  month,  that  Black 
soldiers  feel  so  oppressed  that  the  only  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  react  by  grouping  together 
and  expressing  themselves  as  a  group.  Gen- 
erally their  reactions  take  Just  the  form  It 
did  In  this  case.  They  stand  in  place,  they 
say  "No  we  will  not  be  moved,  we  are  not 
going  to  obey  your  orders"  and  then  pas- 
sively they  are  hustled  off  to  courts  and  are 
punished. 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  case.  But  the  sad 
thing  about  It  Is  that  the  Justice  that  was 
done  because  of  the  massive  civilian  sup- 
port In  this  case  is  Isolated.  Most  of  these 
cases  are  hustled  through  to  conviction  and 
punishment  for  the  men. 

When  you  are  dealing  with  a  Black  sol- 
dier you  have  to  fight  not  only  the  case  but 
you  have  to  fight  the  Institutional  racism 
that  is  built  into  the  military  law  system.  I 
want  you  to  be  very  aware  that  I  choose 
not  to  call  it  the  Military  Justice  System. 
Justice  has  no  bearing  to  It. 

As  you  read  military  law.  you  lead  the 
code,  you  realize  it  is  an  arm  of  discipline 
of  the  commander.  Get  that.  The  Military 
lAW  System  is  not  set  up  to  resolve  dis- 
putes between  those  in  authority  and  those 
Who  are  supposed  to  be  commanding.  It  Is 
a  tool  by  which  the  commander  compels 
the  men  to  do  whatever  the  conunander 
wishes,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  that  kind  of 
system  is  not  a  law  system.  It  is  certainly 
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^t  Justice.  That  U  why  it  must  be  •cr»PP»<» 
^^l^toA  by  a  real  syrtem  of  federal 

*"2fr*BiM«-  T»ie  remaining  numben  of  the 
nJTnrtedt  63  who  are  In  Germany  wlU  never 
SrSee  from  the  fact  that  they  chaUenged 
Ss  military  system  until  they  are  brought 
Sick  to  the  United  Btotee. 
Mr  Wallace  Terry. 

QongjwMroan  Vxllvum.  Our  next  witness, 
gtatement  of  Wallaoe  Terry,  former  deputy 

S^ffon  bureau  chief  of  Time  iiagaeine 

Author:  "The  Bloods:  The  BUeH  Soldier 
From  Vietnam" 

Mr  TxMT-  I  a™  WaUace  Terry  a  Fellow 
in  toumallsm  and  public  policy  of  the  Metro- 
ooUtan  Applied  Research  Center  In  New 
Tork  As  Deputy  Saigon  Bureau  Chief  of 
Time  Magazine  I  covered  the  war  for  more 
tUim  two  years.  In  that  period  I  interviewed 
glx  hundred  Black  soldiers  of  all  ranks  and 
of  aU  services.  I  visited  more  than  fifty  bases 
tni  outposts  for  that  specific  purpose.  I 
oonducted  the  first  survey  ever  of  Black  and 
White  racial  attitudes  m  the  MlUtary  In 
the  midst  of  a  war. 

What  were  the  complaints  that  I  heard 
UDoag  Black  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  and  they 
ue  mirrored  of  course  all  across  Europe  and 
bwe  in  the  United  States? 

First  of  all  slow  promotion.  Tou  wUl  find 
Black  soldiers  who  would  be  in  a  country  a 
year  before  they  went  from  £2  to  E3.  Some 
White  soldiers  as  soon  as  they  hit  the  country 
would  be  promoted  immediately  to  E3  or 
better. 

Secondly,  assignment.  The  average  soldier 
would  spend  approximately  four  to  six 
months  in  field  and  then  he  could  count  on 
s  nice  soft,  less  hazardous,  less  dangerous 
{«sr  area  assignment.  Too  many  White  ser- 
geants and  White  officers  were  not  making 
those  kinds  of  assignments  available  for  the 
Blacks.  Worse,  whenever,  they  got  a  Black 
trouble  maker  or  a  Black  who  was  too  mili- 
tant for  them,  in  other  words,  a  Black  who 
was  a  Black  and  not  a  colored  boy,  he  might 
And  himself  on  the  point  duty  the  next  day 
or  more  tragically,  sent  to  the  most  danger- 
ous aresLs  of  the  war  zone  such  as  the  DMZ. 
That  Is  the  cost  for  being  mlUtant  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  question  of  hair.  If  you  grew  your 
hair  too  long,  never  as  long  as  some  White 
boys  are  able  to  wear  their  hair  and  get 
away  with  it,  you  risk  thirty  days  in  Jail, 
being  fined,  and  often  times  having  your  hair 
shaved  m  public  in  front  of  your  peers.  I 
talked  to  Marines  in  Da  Nang  who  actually 
did  serve  fifteen  to  thirty  days  In  JaU  for 
having  their  hair  too  long.  Now  I  do  not 
understand  the  relationship  between  hair 
and  ability  to  fire  a  weapon. 

The  question  of  music.  There  was  not 
enough  music  and  other  kinds  of  entertaln- 
mant  that  appealed  to  Black  soldiers.  And  if 
Blacks  can  account  for  up  to  twenty-two 
percent  of  the  dying,  they  should  at  least 
have  twenty-two  percent  of  the  Juke  box  or 
the  m\islc  on  armed  forces  radios.  Black  ac- 
cessories such  as  Afro- Combs.  Jet  Magazines, 
Kbony  Magrazlnes  were  too  Infrequent 
whMiever  I  looked  and  wherever  the  Black 
soldiers  happened  to  be. 

Too  many  timea  Blacks  whenever  they 
moved  in  a  group  or  sat  together  tn  a  mess 
hall  or  Just  alone  listening  to  music  Were 
suspected  of  planning  revolts  or  riots,  or 
accused  of  treason  simply  by  being  together. 
Now  if  you  see  a  group  of  White  people  walk- 
ing around  whether  It  is  In  Vietnam  or  the 
United  States,  nobody  suspects  that  they  are 
planning  a  revolt  or  treason.  But  dont  be 
TBt&tSk  and  be  In  a  crowd  of  more  than  two 
people,  not  in  Vietnam. 

And  then  ot  oourae  the  slurs  and  the 
trouble  over  Just  hopping  a  ride.  When  a 
White  man  drives  his  truck  down  the  road 
and  the  Black  soldier  wants  to  hitch  from 
Qtiang  Tn  down  to  Da  Naag,  he  would  not 
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be  picked  up  by  the  White  Man.  And  this  is 
enough  to  spark  a  riot.  "I  woxild  not  comi>are 
a  go(dc  to  a  nigger."  This  is  one  of  the  milder 
forms  of  remarks  that  Whites  paint  all  over 
the  bulwarks,  all  over  the  barracks  and  on 
any  edifice  that  they  can  find.  Of  course  the 
Blacks  did  not  sit  still,  nor  were  the  Whites 
Bitting  still.  There  were  cross  burnings  at 
Cam-ranh  Bay  following  the  death  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  at  a  Navy  base  called  Mar- 
ket Time  facility  at  a  little  island  called  Blen 
Bah  Bay. 

In  Que  Viet,  another  Navy  installation,  in 
the  northern  most  part  of  Vietnam,  aotae 
of  the  White  groups  put  on  make  shift  clan 
costumes  to  celebrate  the  death  of  King,  and 
In  Da  Nang  there  were  flag  raisings  and  the 
flags  were  not  Black  power  flags  or  United 
States  flags,  they  were  confederate  flags.  And 
you  will  find  them  In  Vietnam  above  the 
tanks,  on  backs  of  trucks  and  above  Jeeps. 
I  think  moet  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
troubles  Inside  the  stockades.  The  most  cele- 
brated case  was  to  the  Long  Blnh  Jail  where 
Blacks  accoxmted  for  forty  to  fifty  percent 
of  inmate  population.  As  a  resiilt  of  that  riot 
moet  of  the  installation  was  destroyed  and 
one  White  man  was  killed.  There  were  kill- 
ings as  wen  in  Tenshaw  and  In  Plang  Trl 
and  there  have  been  incidents  since  I  re- 
turned  from   Vietnam   in  other  places. 

Blacks  move  first  to  protect  themselves, 
late  to  assault  Whites  in  such  areas  as  Blen 
Hoa  and  Dong  Tang.  Now  there  has  been  a 
proliferation  of  "fragging",  throwing  gre- 
nades at  White  sergeants,  and  White  officers 
that  they  consider  their  enemy.  Some  Blacks 
have  formed  their  own  organlEatlons  called 
Mau  Man's.  Ju  Ju's,  among  the  Marines. 
Sometimes  they  go  without  any  names  at 
aU.  What  they  do  then  is  to  wear  into  com- 
bat black  shirts  and  black  gloves  as  symbols 
of  their  black  pride  and  of  their  inability 
to  accept  the  status  quo. 

The  Marines  in  Da  Nang,  for  example,  de- 
sign their  own  flags.  These  are  the  flags  that 
you  see  here.  (Exhibiting  flags) .  This  one  In 
particular  shows  red  for  the  blood  shed  by 
American  Blacks  In  all  wars,  green  standing 
for  youth  and  new  ideas.  "Hofu  Nl  Kqenu" 
la  Swahlll,  meaning  "I  wlB  stand  by  you 
brother  If  you  want  my  help."  The  spears 
represent  violence  if  necessary,  the  reef,  peace 
Is  possible,  and  the  black  background  repre- 
sents black  pride  In  black  Africa.  I  put  be- 
fore you  some  survey  data  drawn  from  my 
survey  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three 
Black  and  White  servicemen.  Three  hundred 
and  ninety-two  enlisted  men,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-flve  Black  officers,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  White  enlisted  men,  and 
eighty-five  White  officers.  I  have  three  basic 
observations  to  make.  After  locdcing  over  the 
data  which  was  compiled  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, I  noticed  that  there  was  little  differ- 
ence, service  by  aervloe,  in  Black  attitudes. 
To  give  you  an  example.  Black  enlisted  men 
in  the  Army,  seventy-five  percent  considered 
the  Army  a  poor  place  for  Blacks  to  be,  sixty- 
four  percent  of  the  Black  sailors  felt  the  same 
for  the  Navy,  seventy-three  percent  of  the 
Marines  felt  the  same  for  the  Marines,  and 
seventy-seven  percent  felt  the  same  for  the 
Air  Forces. 

1  also  noticed  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  combat  and  support  troops.  For  too 
long  I  have  heard  that  once  you  are  in  com- 
bat, racial  differences  subside.  "We  only  had 
this  trouble  In  the  rear  lueas,  in  the  support 
areas  where  the  brothers  are  drinking  or 
having  a  good  time  and  relaxing  and  then 
each  gets  on  the  others'  nerves."  Well,  It 
took  a  9th  Division  soldier  to  explain  to  me 
why  this  Is  so.  He  said,  "Tou  know,  when  I 
am  out  In  the  bush  carrying  a  grenade 
launcher.  No  White  man  is  going  to  call  me 
nigger."  But  when  be  sat  down  and  took  my 
survey,  his  attitudes  were  no  different  from 
the  attitudes  that  I  found  among  those  who 
ai«  stationed  in  the  rear  areas,  he  felt  the 
same  way. 
I  also  notice  that   many  of  these   Black 
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soldiers  were  a  lot  hlpper  they  were  reading 
serious  material,  they  were  reading  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  Malcolm  X,  Oeorge  Jackson,  and  so 
on.  The  White  soldiers  were  reading  funny 
books.  The  Black  soldier  is  getting  himself 
together.  Be  may  be  more  together  than  any 
other  element  tn  American  society,  certainly 
in  that  age  group. 

Moet  Black  officers  agree  with  Black 
soldiers.  For  Instance,  seventy-two  percent  at 
the  Black  enlisted  men  say  that  the  military 
treats  Whites  better  than  Blacks,  forty-eight 
percent  of  the  oflloers  agree.  In  the  question 
of  promotion,  sixty-four  percent  of  the 
Blacks  felt  that  Whites  were  promoted  faster 
than  Blacks,  forty-five  percent  of  the  officers 
agree.  Half  of  the  Black  enlisted  men  and 
twenty-nine  percent  of  the  Black  officers 
believe  that  Blacks  were  getting  more  dan- 
gerous duties  than  White.  Sixty-one  percent 
of  the  enlisted  men  and  forty-one  percent 
of  the  officers  believed  Whites  were  winning 
more  medals  than  Blacks. 

I  also  noticed  a  growing  feeling,  not  of 
separation  but  of  togethemeas.  Fifty  seven 
percent  preferred  an  all  Black  military  be- 
cause they  felt  that  they  would  get  fairer 
treatment.  Stxty-fwrcent  would  even  prefer 
living  with  Blacks.  Sixty-nine  percent  said 
they  would  rather  eat  their  meals  with 
Blacks.  It  doesn't  mean  that  they  dont  want 
a  mixed  Army,  it  simply  means  that  they 
want  an  end  to  the  harassment  that  they 
have  to  take  when  they  are  in  their  barracks 
or  when  they  are  in  the  chow  line. 

Now,    you    will    find    that    White    oOoera, 
among  White  officers  only  two  percent  be- 
lieve   Blacks    were    gettmg    more    dangerous 
duty,  only  six  percent  thought  the  Whites 
were  winning  more  medals,  yet  twenty-five 
p>ercent  thought  that  conditions  In  Vietnam 
were  getting  worse  and  forty-aeven  percent 
for  a  total  of  seventy-two  percent,  believed 
that  the  race  trouble  Is  contmulng  at  the 
same  rate.  What  I  do  not  understand  Is  why 
White  ofllcers  and  sotne  White  enlisted  men 
can  believe  the  situation  Is  bad.  but  they 
deny  that  the  conditions  exist.  I  believe  as 
Black  officers  have  told  me  In  Vietnam  and 
on  my  return,  many  at  out  young  Black  men 
in  the  military  and  returning  from  the  mili- 
tary   are    bordering    on    psychotic.    Negroes 
where  they  have  been  spit  on  all  their  Uvea, 
have  suddenly  been  given  Black  pride,  some- 
thing to  stand  for  tor  the  first  time  in  their 
life,  they  have  been  told  everything  is  eqvial 
in  the  military,  they  have  been  sent  to  die 
in  Vietnam  or  to  conxe   home  maimed   and 
scarred  for  their  life,  physically  or  psycho- 
logically. And  when  they  came  home  they 
find  nothing  has  changed.  I  think  It  is  an 
exploeive    condition    wlthm    our    society.    I 
think  they  could  turn  to  guerrilla  warfare, 
I  think  any  little  Incident  could  set  tliem 
off,    could    trigger    them.    Just    a   policeman 
yanking  them  out  of  a  car,  knocking  them 
in  the  back  of  the  head  simply  because  they 
look  different,  their  hair  is  too  long  or  they 
don't   say   "sir"   fast   enough.   The   military 
has   not  changed,   I  dont  believe.  I  think 
the  reason  we  are  having   unrest  today  is 
because  the  Black  population  has  changed. 
I  went  to  see  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Navy 
m  Da  Nang.  Re  knew  I  had  grown  up  in  the 
Mid  West  and  he  was  from  Kentucky  and  he 
wanted  to  relax,  put  me  at  ease.  He  said. 
"Tou  know,  son,  several  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  boy  your  age  I  liked  to  play  basket- 
ball. I  bet  you  played  some  basketball  up  in 
Indiana?"  He  said.  "I  remember  a  colored 
boy.  we  called  him  "Nigger  Joe'.  Boy,  could 
he  play  basketball.  And  do  you  kxKrw  If  I 
saw  him  today  I  guess  I'd  Just  have  to  call 
him  'Nigger  Joe'  ".  When  I  left  his  offioe  I 
went  to  see  that  leader  of  the  so-called  mili- 
tants at  Oamp  Ten  Shaw,  Ron  Washington, 
a  seaman.  I  said.   "Bon.  have  you  met  our 
Chief  of  Steffr"  He  aahl,  "Tes",  and  began 
to  smile.  I  aatd,   "Why  are  you  ■nlimg?"  He 
said,  'Vid  he  tril  you  the  story  oS  "Rigger 
Joe"?" 
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The  mUlt*ry  la  omi  society  In  mlcrocoem. 
The  same  White*  In  the  mUlt»ry  In  1940  are 
the  same  ohm  we  got  there  today.  But  the 
Black*  that  we  have  there  now  are  deter- 
mined to  take  no  more  Ucka,  no  more  name 
calling,  no  more  slurs,  no  more  croea  burn- 
ings  no  more  confederate  flags. 

I  don't  know  where  to  being  on  the  recom- 
mendations for  changes.  Certainly  this  Is 
what  this  panel  Is  striving  for.  I  have  some 
brief  Ideas.  First,  we  need  more  Black  offi- 
cers lawyers,  and  doctors.  In  our  services. 
For  'a  Black  boy  to  have  trouble  In  Vietnam 
Ind  Ood  knows  anybody  In  Vietnam  s^uld 
be  having  trouble.  He  must  go  to  a  White 
eergeantfor  permission  to  see  a  White  officer 
for  permission  to  go  to  a  White  psychiatrist 
wlthlealed  envelopes  aU  the  way  up  and  aU 
the  way  back,  to  And  out  why  he's  having  a 

^  I  tSik  It  really  comes  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  priority.  When  this  problem  Is  on  the 
desk  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  not  once  a 
year  as  it  has  already  been,  once  In  history, 
but  ivery  month,  possibly  every  week,  i^ybe 
everyday,  then  something  wUl  happen  "When 
It  IS  as  important  to  have  good  race  relations 
as  It  is  to  keep  barracks  clean  and  rifles 
clean.  Then  we  will  have  some  progxeae.  'I^e 
old  adage  has  It.  U  you  ground  a  ship  In  the 
Navy  you  can  forget  about  being  an  admiral. 
Well,  I  believe  that  If  you  have  a  cross  burn- 
ing on  your  base  or  a  race  riot,  you  could  for- 
get  about  being   an   admiral   or  a  general. 

MiUtary  base  visits.  November  15,  1971 
Caucus  Members  and   base   visited 

Shirley  Chlsholm:  Port  Dlx,  New  Jersey. 

Ooorge  CoUlns,   Great  Lakes  Naval  Bases, 

Illinois.  .  „ 

Ralph  Metcalfe,  Great  Lakes  Naval  Bases, 

Illinois.  ^     ^    w- 

John  Conyers;   Port  CampbeU.  Kentucky. 

Ronald  DeUums;  Travis  AU  Force  Base, 
California. 

Charles  Dlggs;  Westover  Air  Force  Base, 
Massachusetts. 

Walter  Faun  troy;   Quantlco  Marine  Base, 

Virginia. 

Augustiis  Hawkins  (staff);  Camp  Pendel- 

ton,  California. 
Parren  Mitchell;  Fort  Meade,  Maryland. 
Charles  Rangel.  Fort  Bragg,  North  Caro- 
lina. 
Louis  Stokes;   Port  Hood,  Texas. 
Congressman  DKU-tJita.  Today  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  res\imes  its  hearings  on 
the  question  of  racism  and  oppression   In 
the  United  States  MUltary.  I  am  sure  that 
I  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  coUeagues  on 
the  Caucus  when  I  say  the  eloquent  manner 
in   which   testimony   was   given   before   this 
committee  yesterday  at  times  was  distressing 
and  at   other   times  disturbing,   but  at  aU 
times  provocaUve   and   far  reaching   In   Its 
ImpUcatlons.  Even  as  we  proceed  with  these 
hearings,  reports  of  distvirbances  with  racial 
overtones    at    Ft.    McClellan.    Alabama,    are 
po\mded  In  the  news.  Once  again  the  Army 
has  seen  flt  to  punish  only  Blacks.    (With 
these  hearings  we  hope  to  put  squarely  be- 
fore the  powers  that  be  In  government,  and 
the  American  people,  who   Issue   command 
responalblUty  In  perpetuating  racism  In  aU 
levels  in  the  Armed  Por'-es.)  Attention  must 
be  focused  on  the  Institutional  nature  of  this 
problem. 

This  morning,  however,  testimony  will  go 
to  the  Issue  of  equal  opportimlty  policies 
and  before  we  call  our  first  witness  this 
morning  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  CauCTis  to  give  ua  a  brief 
statement  with  respect  to  their  experiences 
Monday  at  the  various  military  instaUatlons 
that  they  conducted  hearings  oa.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Congressman  Metcalfe: 

Congressman  MrrcAU*.  At  the  direction  of 
both  of  you.  Oongieaaman  George  CoUlna  and 
I  visited  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Base, 
right  out  of  Chicago,  last  Monday.  There  had 
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been  quite  a  bit  of  correspondence  between 
your  offices  and  Hawkins'  office  and  the  two 
Congresanun's  office  and  thus  we  went  there 
with  the  Idea  that  things  were  going  to  be  m 
good  shape.  We  heard  of  an  advisor -council 
composed  of  60%  Blacks,  50%  Whites  and 
of  that  group  bO%  were  under  21.  We  were 
advised  that  there  were  courses  being  given  to 
human  relations.  We  were  advised  that  there 
were  special  officers  assigned  to  human  re- 
lations. 

As  to  what  we  found,  I  can  summarize  it 
In  very  succinct  language :  I  was  shocked,  ab- 
solutely shocked  at  the  separation  that  ex- 
isted on  the  base  where  It  was  a  policy  only  to 
assign  one  Black  person  to  one  barracks, 
where  there  was  complete  harassment  any 
time  two  Blacks  would  gather,  three  Blacks 
or  any  mimber  of  Blacks;  where  there  was  a 
wide  discrepancy  In  the  treatment  of  those 
who  had  been  Involved  In  conflict.  Where  a 
White  and  a  Black  were  Involved  In  conflict 
we  found  that  the  Black  received  extreme 
punishment  and  the  White  got  off.  There  were 
Instances  where  they  were  Initially  charged 
with  a  minor  condition  and  then  later  on 
other  trumped  up  and  false  charges  were  put 
before  them.  When  we  talked  with  the  group 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Base  and  raised 
the  question  with  him  about  the  amount  of 
time  for  the  detention  of  the  assailants  and 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  Black  lawyers,  and 
that  they  had  not  made  any  effort  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  with  the  NAACP  In  Chi- 
cago to  get  Black  lawyers,  he  indicated  that 
they  were  following  regulations  to  the  letter. 
At  the  same  session  there  were  three  Black 
enlisted  men  and  they  spoke  up  and  com- 
pletely contradicted  the  charges  that  he 
made,  because  I  said  to  him  this:  That  It 
seems  to  me  that  yovir  undesirable  discharges 
are  too  easily  gotten.  We  found  out  from  the 
testimony  that  they  were  thrust  upon  the 
men. 

The  question  of  discrimination  In  hovislng 
was  raised,  and  they  have  flled  three  suits 
against  landlords  outside  of  the  base  for 
discriminatory  treatment  of  the  troops.  There 
was  a  question  asked  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  secret  code  becaiise  the  Armed  Pcarces 
had  said  that  there  shall  not  be  any  racial 
Identity,  this  form  1080  Is  In  fact  decoded 
so  that  certain  numbers  represent  Whites 
and  others  represent  Blacks  so  there  la  In 
fact  decoding  of  the  racial  Identity.  We  ran 
Into  the  problem  of  lack  of  opportunities  for 
promotion.  But  I  will  summarize  my  state- 
ment by  saying  that  whUe  there  was  trouble 
at  the  Helm  Club,  the  enlisted  men's  club, 
that  throughout  the  base  there  was  an  air  of 
siLsplclon  of  every^31ack  person.  And  If  a 
Black  sailor  had  an  vmusually  long  Afro  drees, 
he  was  more  suspect  than  the  rest  of  them. 
So  I  can  conclude  by  saying  that  there  was 
complete  harassment.  I  frankly  think  that 
there  Is  a  complete  breakdown  between  Ad- 
miral Kaiifman's  office  and  what  he  believes 
In  and  what  he  Is  attempting  to  do  and  what 
the  officers  and  the  enlisted  men  are  actually 
doing. 

Congressman  Rimgxl.  I  visited  Port  Bragg. 
North  Carolina,  home  of  the  83nd  Airborne 
as  well  as  other  supporting  troops.  Fort 
Bragg  Is  the  home  of  World  War  n  veterans 
and  heroes,  Korean  veterans  and  as  you 
might  suspect  of  Vietnam  veterans.  These 
veterans  Black  and  White  are  greeted  with 
a  big  sign  "Welcome  to  Payettevllle,  home 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Fight  Communism  and 
Integration."  This  Is  the  type  of  thing  that 
one  sees  whether  he  is  a  civilian  or  whether 
he  Is  a  member  of  the  military. 

Upon  meeting  the  commanding  general 
and  reflecting  some  of  the  problems  that 
were  and  have  been  rep<»t«d  to  our  various 
officers,  I  asked  whether  or  not  he  and  his 
administrative  staff  had  some  Blacks  I  could 
speak  with  who  could  communicate  with  the 
troops  In  an  effort  to  get  a  better  objective 
plctxire  prior  to  the  time  of  speaking  to  the 
tzoopa  thamMlvea.  Be  UMUcated  that  he  had 
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a  very  fine  yoxing  man  that  was  working  tn 
that  capacity  on  staff.  I  asked  to  meet  with 
him  and  unfortunately  the  commanding  gen- 
eral had  no  Idea  as  to  what  bis  name  was 
nor  did  he  know  his  rank.  I  then  met  with 
the  equal  opportunity  officer  of  Port  Bragg, 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  retired  Southern  gen- 
tleman who  had  spent  30  years  In  the  mili- 
tary and  he  Indicated  that  pictures  of  hit 
employees  were  posted  in  his  office  so  that 
people  would  know  that  he  hired  Blacks. 
Army  regulations  are  used  to  suppress  le- 
gitimate demands  of  Black  soldiers  many  of 
whom  were  prepared  to  give  their  lives  lor 
their  country,  many  of  whom  came  back 
wounded.  Those  that  attempt  to  redress  their 
grievances  are  given  several  options,  to  be 
court  martlaled  and  go  to  the  stockade,  to 
be  transferred  out  of  the  unit  against  their 
will  or  to  accept  a  Chapter  10  discharge.  And 
9  out  of  10  people  that  I  visited  In  the  stock- 
ade were  asking  for  the  opportunity  to  carry 
this  heavy  burden  in  civilian  life  of  being 
discharged  with  conditions  other  than  hon- 
orable. 

The  Army  regiilatlons  themselves  prevent 
a  Black  person  from  attempting  to  buy 
hoiises  by  using  a  White  person  In  order  to 
determine  the  degree  of  discrimination.  This 
Is  prevented  by  Army  regulations.  The  re- 
sult being  In  Payettevllle  that  the  Blacks 
have  to  take  what  la  left  and  even  the  White 
enlisted  men  manage  to  And  better  quarters 
than  the  Black  conmilssioned  officers. 

That  even  though  there  are  no  Army  regu- 
lations to  specifically  charge  the  GI  with,  he 
can  be  charged  with  disrespect.  And  I  think 
that  anyone  who  has  served  In  the  military 
would  recognize  that  when  somebody  wants 
somebody  else  there  are  ways  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  give  orders  and  there  are  ways 
to  harass,  so  eventually  one  can  find  him- 
self In  the  stockade. 

Congressman  MrrcHEix.  The  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  command  In  Port  Meade,  to  a 
man,  spoke  In  glowing  terms  about  what  had 
been  achieved  at  Port  Meade.  Our  witnesses 
spoke  In  terms  of  what  had  not  been  achieved. 
spoke   In   terms   of   racism,   the   repression, 
aU   the   things   that   are   happening   to  an 
Black  men  at  that  post.  We  heard  the  story 
of  a  White  MP  who  slapped  a  Black  WAC 
m  the  face  In  front  of  some  40  odd  on-look- 
ers  and  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  against 
that  White  MP.  We  heenO.  the  story  of  a  J6 
year  old  sergeant  who  when  he  repeated  to 
his  command  the  1st  Cavalry  at  Port  Meade 
was  greeted  by  his  colonel  in  language,  "WeU, 
boy,  at  last  you  are  here,"  and  the  sergeant 
said  "I  don't  want  anyone  calling  me,  a  a»- 
year  old  man,  a  boy."  What  did  we  hear?  We 
hecu'd  from  the  drug  addict  to  the  stock- 
ade who  came  out  on  cold  turkey,  and  If  you 
know  what  cold  turkey  la  that  meana  that 
withdrawing   without  any   medlctoe  at  all. 
And  I  witnessed  men  who  had  come  out  on 
cold  turkey  and  they  are  reduced  to  an  ani- 
mal under  that  kind  of  situation.  This  man 
taUted  about  this  cost  and  asked  for  some 
ktod  of  treatment  so  that  he  could  break 
his  addiction  while  he  was  to  the  stockads. 
This  has  not  been  forthcomtog.  We  haaid 
from  Captain  Jeff  Hayes  todlcated  very  clear- 
ly for  the  record  that  hardship  applications, 
compassionate   reasslgnments   are   given  to 
Whites   much    more   frequently   than  they 
are  given  to  Blacks. 

But  I  wanted  a  chance  to  talk  with  those 
brothers  and  here  Is  what  they  said:  "n^T 
discloeed  a  climate  of  tatlmidatlon  amd  fear 
which  la  aliaoet  Impossible  to  gauge  the  di- 
mensions 0*.  Three  of  the  men  are  being  dis- 
charged and  th«y  said  as  other  colleague* 
hare  todlcated  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
any  ktod  of  discharge  to  order  to  get  out 
from  under  the  repression. 

The  problem  with  the  mmtary  It  seem*  to 
me  are  of  two  dlmenalons:  Number  1.  It  »- 
fuse*  to  recognize  the  fierce  pride  that  huW 
toalda  of  a  young  Black  man,  and  Number  J- 
It  fT^'U  to  recognize  that  young  men  at  to- 
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da*  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  senselessness  of  the 
Suing  ahd  malmtog  of  war  and  mlUtarlam, 
^Ttherefore  they  are  not  going  to  yield  to 
^T  pressures.  I  submit  to  you  that  unless 
^racial  problem  takes  the  position  of 
"^-nlzmg  the  legitimacy  of  Black  aware- 
SiTand  Black  IdenUty  to  young  men,  and 
^T^  that  racial  harmony  program  reoog- 
nS«»  the  legitimacy  todeed  the  morality  of 
jjg^mg  against  mUltarlam.  then  It  la  doomed 

"one  such  man  testified  before  us  and  his 
tastlmony  was  like  this:  "AU  Black  mlll- 
tliits  are  no  good.  All  they  want  to  do  Is 
rule  the  world.  All  they  want  to  do  Is  make 
trouble."  And  then  he  went  on  further  to 
tMtlfy  that  the  problem  at  Fort  Meade  was 
with  the  Black  soldiers  for  the  most  part  be- 
cause they  drank  too  much  Uquor  and  they 
were  no  good.  Now  this  was  a  Negro  testify- 
ing. •  _.. 

But  my  point  la  that  when  you  select  a 
man  like  that  to  head  up  a  racial  harmony 
unit  a  man  who  uses  the  language  of  a 
BUbo  and  a  Eastland,  a  man  who  Is  wUltog 
to  surrender  his  own  Identity  with  his  own 
Black  brothers  In  order  to  further  hla  own 
jUn  then  such  a  program  Is  doomed  to  fall. 

I  think  the  dimensions,  the  pervasiveness, 
the  extent  of  racism  to  the  military  Is  so 
deep  and  so  wide  and  so  effective  that  we 
cannot  possibly  cope  with  It.  Thank  you  very 

much. 

Congressman  Stokis.  Significant  about  the 
group  whom  I  talked  with  were  many  Whites 
who  were  part  of  that  hearing  along  with 
Puerto  Rlcana  and  Chicanes,  who  wanted  to 
Bfflrm  the  fact  that  racism  did  exlat  on  that 
post  as  It  relates  to  Black  OIs. 

Now  we  fotond  that  there  was  a  very  dis- 
proportionate number  of  Black  soldiers  who 
were  in  stockades  there.  At  Fort  Hood  the 
Black  population  is  approximately  16%, 
as  of  that  day  there  were  196  servicemen  to 
the  stockade,  31%  of  whom  were  Black. 
Testimony  revealed  the  fact  that  the  vehicle 
by  which  Black  soldiers  are  given  the  stock- 
ade ktod  of  punishment  la  the  utilization  of 
Article  16  where  to  many  caaes  if  a  man 
refuses  to  sign  and  take  punishment  under 
Article  15  he  then  of  course  la  given  a  court 
martial.  We  found  that  to  many  caaee  there 
were  dlsparltlea  ttoder  Article  16  between  the 
kind  of  punishment  meted  out  to  a  White 
soldier  or  to  a  Black  soldier.  In  most  caaes 
for  the  same  offense  the  White  soldier  waa 
either  not  punished  or  given  a  lesser  degree 
of  punishment. 

We  heard  testimony  from  White  soldiers 
who  said  that  for  those  of  them  who  chose 
to  socialize  with  Black  soldiers  on  the  post, 
they  foimd  themselves  being  harassed  and 
being  treated  to  a  different  manner  from 
those  white  soldiers  who  did  not  associate 
with  Blacks.  We  received  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  with  reference  to  the  discontent- 
ment of  soldiers  who  are  not  permitted  to 
function  with  them,  their  military  occupa- 
tional specialty. 

I  foimd  many  of  these  young  Black  and 
White  servicemen  to  be  q\ilte  hostile,  quite 
pessimistic  with  reference  to  whether  or  not 
there  Is  any  real  hope,  any  meaningful  hope 
for  them.  They  spoke  of  the  fact  that  people 
have  come  down  there  from  Washington 
before  and  after  tovestlgatlona  which  they 
put  to  the  category  of  being  for  the  purpose 
of  pacifying  them,  they  saw  absolutely  no 
changes  take  place  on  that  post. 

Congressman  Contxbs.  The  Important  con- 
sideration to  my  Judgment  waa  the  fact 
that  the  commanding  general  and  his  sup- 
porting officers  had  a  completely  different 
view  of  the  state  of  race  relations  as  opposed 
to  the  Black  servicemen  who  came  before  us 
to  complato. 

I  would  only  tell  you  of  one  OI  whose 
eloquence  to  me  Is  all  that  we  need  to  add 
to  this  record.  He  was  from  the  South,  he 
was  young,  he  was  of  a  very  low  rank,  and 
he  said  that  there  is  no  placs  for  the  Black 
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soldier  to  the  military  on  that  base,  and 
that  he  said  moat  of  the  BUck  soldiers  felt 
that,  that  It  waa  made  clear  to  them  to 
every  ktod  of  activity  unofflclaUy  and  offl- 
claUy  that  could  be  made  clear  to  them, 
and  they  felt  that  there  waa  no  way  for 
them  to  even  work  toto  the  military  estab- 
Uahment,  that  by  being  Black  they  were 
separated  out  from  all  of  the  rules  and  the 
statements  that  were  of  significance  to 
terms  of  racial  understanding. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  that 
we  are  confronted  with  Is  how  do  we  begto 
to  tear  off  the  atUtudes  and  protestations 
of  good  wlU,  good  faith  attempts  to  resolve 
this  problem.  Everybody  now  is  developtog 
programs  and  activities  that  are  only  super- 
ficially dealing  with  the  problem. 

Congressman  PAtnrrBOT.  If  what  I  heard 
on  Monday  Is  any  Indication  of  the  racial  cli- 
mate of  other  bases  around  this  nation.  I 
think  the  public  ought  to  be  forewarned  that 
there  la  serlovis  posslbUlty  of  violent  reaction 
on  the  part  of  abused  and  mistreated  Black 
servicemen  to  this  nation.  Many  of  the  Black 
Marines  there  complatoed  that  their  mani- 
festations of  Black  awareness,  and  Black 
dignity  were  greeted  often  with  discrimina- 
tory actions  with  respect  to  their  housing, 
with  respect  to  promotional  opportunities. 

With  respect  to  housing  for  example,  they 
told  us  of  how  many  Black  Martoes  who  Uved 
to  substandard  hovislng  on  the  base,  housing 
that  has  been  condemned  by  the  civilian 
authorities,  and  which  hovislng  waa  reaUy 
unfit  for  many  of  them  to  live  m  with  their 
families.  The  reason  given  by  the  authorities 
waa  that  of  course  they  recognized  It  was 
condemned  and  substandard  housing  but  It 
was  the  best  that  they  could  do  for  the 
range  of  Marines  who  Uved  to  terms  of  the 
cost  of  housing. 

With  respect  to  promotional  practices  and 
Job  classifications,  we  ran  toto  the  usvial 
story  of  Black  Martoes  being  relegated  to 
the  menial  and  custodian  type  Jobs  which 
are  generally  considered  dead  end  Jobs  where 
they  develop  no  skills  which  are  marketable 
beyond  their  service  to  the  Martoes,  and  how 
very  often,  they  were  diverted  from  Jobe 
which  on  their  volutnteer  status  they  sought 
as  a  means  of  developing  skills  that  were 
marketable  after  their  service. 

WhUe  there  were  only  16  to  16  percent  of 
Blacks  on  the  base,  that  I  would  probably 
And  40  to  50  percent  of  those  to  the  stock- 
ades to  be  Black.  Now  for  some  reason,  when 
I  asked  to  see  the  stockade,  and  to  taUt  to 
some  of  the  men  confined  there  the  com- 
manding general  Informed  me  that  he  had 
instructions  from  the  Pentagon  and  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  I.  a  Con- 
gressman, waa  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  to 
the  stockade. 

It  was  a  high  level  of  dlspalr  and  despera- 
tion among  the  Black  Martoes  at  Quantlco. 
It  was  one  feUow  who  said  that  they  had  one 
more  time  to  cross  him  and  he  la  going  to 
klU  some  White  man  on  that  base.  I  sensed 
the  anger  and  frustration  to  that  voice. 

Until  the  system  Is  forced  to  function  to 
the  fashion  that  noncommissioned  officers 
know,  that  If  they  violate  the  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  Black  Martoes.  they  are  going  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  ktod  of  coxirt  mar- 
tial consequences  as  are  tocluded  to  other 
aspects  of  dlsclpltoe.  It  Is  my  strong  recom- 
mendation that  we  concentrate  our  efforts 
therefore  to  responding  to  the  Immediate 
problems  of  Black  servicemen  to  bringing 
than  directly  to  contact  with  their  oom- 
Tw^TtHiwg  generals  and  creating  the  ktod  of 
oonttoulng  dialogue  that  enables  the  military 
programmatic  to  address  himself  to  raising 
the  lerel  of  t.Mnking  of  many  of  the  racists 
who  come  toto  the  service*  to  the  level  that 
they  wlU  be  fearful  of  the  use  of  epithets, 
the  use  of  the  penalties  that  are  Imposed 
\ipon  those  who  are  Black  and  who  affirm 
their  Blackness  through  manifestations  of 
Black  awareness. 
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Congressman  DcLLtncs.  I  would  only  add 
one   comment   prior   to   tumtog   the   Chair 
over  to  my  Co-Chalrman,  Mrs.  Chlsholm.  Be- 
cause one  statement  that  has  been  made  this 
momtog  I  think  we  have  to  deal  with  be- 
cavise  I  do  not  believe  we  shovUd  leave  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  of  the  Armed 
Services  free  to  cop  out  of  the  results  of  these 
heartags.  As   result  of  the  testimony  we  have 
heard,  and  that  Is  to  comment  that  racism 
to  the   mUttary   may   be   to   fact   such   that 
there  may  be  no  hope  to  deal  with  It.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  racism  does  exist  to  the 
mUltary   to   the   marrow,   the   bone   of   the 
military,   and   perhaps   to  the  same   degr*e 
that  It  la  reflected  to  the  general   society, 
but  there  la  one  very  important  difference 
and  that  Is  that  the  mUltary  has  the  abUlty 
to  control  behavior  and  that  la  something 
very  different   from  racism  to   the   general 
population.  The  mUltary   Is  an   institution 
with  an  elaborate  reward  and  punishment 
system.  It  has  people  as  captive  clients  for 
two,  three  or  four  years  or  more.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  mUltary  can  and  ahotUd 
control  behaviors,  therefore  It  may  be  even 
easier  for  the  mUltary  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  and  discrimination  to  the  mUl- 
tary  as   we   ponder   and   blunder   our   way 
through  that  question  outside  the  mUltary. 
And  it  Is  wlthto  the  framework  of  that  posi- 
tion that  I  thtok  that  we  as  Members  of  the 
Congressional    Black    Caucus    and    our    col- 
leagues to  the  House  can  press  the  Armed 
Services  to  deal   openly   and  honestly  and 
directly  and  forthrlghtly  on  Issues  that  are 
grinding  up  the  Uves  of  thousands  of  Blacks 
and  other  racial  mtoorttles. 

Congresswoman    Chisholm.    First    of    aU 
the    somewhat    deep    pessimism    from    the 
parts  of   some   quarters  leaves  that  maybe 
there  Is  no  hope  at  aU,  that  maybe  nothtog 
can  actuaUy  be  done.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  to 
be  the  answer.  I  thtok  what  has  to  be  done 
Is  to  actually  scrap  the  whole  structure  as  It 
cxirrently  exists.  First  of  aU  a  large  number 
of  the  persons  to  the  mUltary  to  the  high 
command  level  are  persons  who  come  from 
the  southern  section  of  our  country.  This 
has  been  a  way  of  life,  this  has  been  a  ca- 
reer for  many  of  these  persons  because  of  a 
lack  of  certato  other  opportunities  for  these 
white   todlvlduals.   Then   you   have   on   the 
other  hand,  on  the  opposite  side.  Black  per- 
sons to  a  society  where  th*.^  persons  have 
been  relegated  for  the  most  part  to  a  non- 
relevant  and  subservient  status  . . .  now  betof 
under  the  control  of  persons  on  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  who  have  helped  to  propogate 
that  theory  over  the  years.  Therefore  If  we 
are  going  to  do  anythtog  about  the  Inherent 
racism  to  the  mUltary  system,  we  are  go- 
tog  to  have  to  scrap  the  manner  and  the 
way  to  which  many  of  theee  persons  who  are 
holding  the  top  level  command  positions  to 
this  country  have  been  controUtog  the  sys- 
tem. 

Statement  of  Frank  Render,  fellou  with  t)i» 
Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies  and  Met- 
ropolitan Applied  Research  Center.  Former 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
{Equal  Opportunity). 

Mr.  RxirDsa.  The  problem  simply  stated  Is 
the  faUure  of  civilian  and  mUltary  leader- 
ship to  carry  out  Its  equal  opportunity  r»- 
sponslbUltles.  From  freshly -striped  NCOe  to 
top  brass  with  long-term  bureaucrats  as  weU 
as  high  ranking  poUtlcal  appototees  th«  prob- 
lem exists  .  .  . 

I  am  oonvinoed  that  to  the  weU -structured 
nUlltary  world  that  ootnmand  leadership  Is 
the  key  to  our  rapidly  moving  to  the  Ideal 
of  universal  racial  harmony.  A  properly  ad- 
minlstersd  and  ooatroUed  system  of  rewards 
and  sztMisloas  must  be  matotalnad.  Tlila 
Is  not  the  present  oass.  There  Is  some  posl- 
tlvs  leadership,  but  too  often  a  neutral  or 
negative  pattern  of  behavior  to  equal  op- 
portuiUty  exists.  It  can  to  some  ways  bs 
equated  to  the  now  familiar  "Moynihan- 
esque"  benign  neglect. 
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There  are  several  ezamplea  m  to  bow  the 
services  reacted  very  reluctantly  and  often- 
tunes  with  dladaln  to  inquiries,  obaervatlons, 
and  «trong  recommendations  from  the  Ofllca 
of  the  Deputy  Aaslstant  Secretary  tot  Equal 
Opportunity.  For  example,  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  acquire  report*  of  racial  lncl<lent« 
from  the  service*  tranamltted  to  u»  on  a 
periodic  ba»l«.  More  often  than  not  we  read 
ahout  an  outbreak  In  the  daUy  print  madU 
and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation about  these  events. 

The  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Equal  Opportunity  1*  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
apparently  want*  to  achieve  racial  harmony 
and  understanding.  The  two  position*  In 
between,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power and  his  deputy  create  too  much  dis- 
tance and  hamper  the  communication  which 
1*  neceasary  fco'  a  meaningful  appreciation 
of  the  problem  and  steps  towards  solution. 
Racial  problems  are  complex  and  deeply 
rooted  Ln  our  cult\ire  and  are  not  therefore 
susceptible  to  simple  remedies  or  Instant 
solutions. 

There  U  a  significant  movement  In  the  De- 
fense Department  towards  the  development, 
promotion  and  production  of  very  Umlted 
race  relations,  educational  programs,  equal 
opportunity  seminars  and  other  approaches 
that  have  some  long  range  effect  on  attl- 
tiode*.  There  Is  still  not  enough  being  done 
for  the  here  and  now  to  Insist  upon  and  to 
effect  proper  behavior  In  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity area. 

Congresswoman  Cbxsrolm.  Being  on  the 
Inside  for  quite  a  while,  would  you  say  that 
there  Is  a  kind  of  Internal  struggle  going 
on  between  the  uniform  command  and  the 
civilian  command  In  terms  of  affirmative  pro- 
gram*? 

iSt.  BxNDia.  I  wUl  answer  that  categor- 
ically, ye*I  I  think  that  the  military  serv- 
ices act  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Defense 
Department  directives  state,  they  at  least 
rormulat*  polide*  baaed  on  overall  policy, 
and  as  I  felt  tn  my  tenure  that  many  times 
when  we  were  trying  to  Implement  these 
policies  that  the  services  themselves  resisted 
and  found  ways  to  circumvent  or  subvert 
what  w*  were  trying  to  do. 

There  is  a  basic  answer  that  most  people 
do  not  want  to  face,  that  there  Is  blatant 
raclsn  within  the  military  and  people  are 
very  resistant  to  "'^^^"g  changes.  You  see 
the  Army,  the  Navy  and  other  services  have 
ap«rat«d  for  so  long  with  this  kind  of  men- 
tality, and  people  have  risen  to  high  posi- 
tion* by  using  the  methodology  and  cer- 
tainly some  methodology  that  \a  negative  to 
the  aspirations  of  minorities. 

In  other  words  we  found  many  situation* 
wherein  people  were  pushed  to  the  wall, 
wherein  some  of  the  young  man  were  har- 
aned  to  the  extent  that  they  felt  so  frus- 
trated that  they  would  lash  out  without 
thinking  sometimes  and  do  something  that 
would  get  them  Into  difficulty,  then  as  soon 
a*  they  did  the  slightest  thing  for  which 
there  Is  some  rule  or  regulation  that  could 
get  them  Into  difficulty. 

Congressman  Ranokl.  When  I  went  Into 
the  stockade,  I  was  asked  the  question,  "How 
many  of  you  would  take  the  Chapter  10  of  It 
were  crflered  to  you?"  And  while  a  lot  of  hands 
did  go  up  the  warden  at  Fort  Bragg  said: 
'TeU  the  truth,  tell  the  truth,  how  many  of 
you  really  want  a  Chapter  10?  In  other  words 
the  warden  was  tn  a  position  as  the  one 
that  was  offering  the  Chapter  10.  So  that 
without  going  Into  the  guQt  of  the  defendant 
of  the  Innocence  It  appeared  to  me  un- 
equivocally In  going  to  ceUblock  to  cellMock 
that  Chapter  lO's  were  being  offered  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  warden  to  reduce  his 
population  at  that  point  by  having  the  person 
discharged  undeelrably  and  then  to  bring 
other  people  and  go  through  the  same 
process. 
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Ui.  BxirDXB.  The  people  who  were  In 
charge  In  many  situations  were  saying  "Go 
ahead,  do  this.  It  won't  hurt  you,  and  six 
months  later  after  you  get  out  you  come 
back  to  your  Veterans  office  or  your  Selec- 
tive Service  office  or  some  office  and  we  will 
be  able  to  remand  that  and  give  you  an  hon- 
orable discharge.  But  at  this  present  time 
take  that  and  get  out  and  you  will  be  happy 
and  we'll  be  happy  and  It  will  be  a  better 
situation." 

...  it  doesn't  just  deal  with  having  chit- 
lings  In  the  snack  bar.  It  does  not  just  deal 
with  having  a  Soul  band,  it  deals  with  very 
serious  Interpersonal  relations  that  tUTect  the 
dally  Uvea  of  these  Individuals,  these  young 
men.  The  acceptance  of  people  as  indlvldxials, 
the  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the 
different  life  styles  and  so  forth  that  people 
have,  this  Is  the  strategy  that  I  think  must 
be  taken. 
Statement   of   Comelitu   Cooper,   1969   West 

Point  graduate,  former  first  lieuteTiant  in 

ttie  artillery  division.  Fort  Bragg 

m.  CooFxx.  I  am  a  conscientious  objector 
and  my  relations  and  separation  from  the 
Army  stems  from  that. 

The  Army  Is  a  feudal  society,  possessing 
class  and  even  caste  lines  which  can  be 
crossed  only  with  difficulty.  And  like  all 
feudal  societies  It  Is  also  possessed  of  Its  own 
series  of  Illusions  and  myths. 

In  this  environment  of  strange  values  and 
obtuse  standards,  the  Black  man  Is  asked  to 
compete.  He  finds  that  In  order  to  be  suc- 
ceosful,  he  does  not  have  to  think  at  all; 
many  of  the  jobs  are  totally  alien  to  anyone's 
experience,  for  once  he  Is  merely  on  the  same 
footing  as  his  contemporaries — or  has  the 
Illusion  that  he  Is  because  he  still  cannot 
read  (understand).  IT  hts  uniform  Is  always 
clean  and  pressed.  If  he  Is  tougher  than  his 
contemporaries.  If  he  can  wheel  and  deal, 
If  he  Is  loyal  to  his  Immediate  chain  of 
command,  he  will  be  honored.  I  think  here 
Is  a  point  to  me  that  Is  Important,  because 
Black  soldiers  In  the  service.  Black  officers. 
Black  NOG'S  end  up  becoming  super  sol- 
diers. They  are  the  most  militaristic  acting 
Individuals  In  the  Army.  Many  time*  they 
are  more  racist  than  their  white  coiintar- 
part*.  I  think  for  members  of  Congreaa  the 
best  thing  you  could  do  a*  far  as  rectifying 
It  would  be  to  create  a  meanlngfxil  program 
to  train  people  to  get  out  of  the  service. 
Right  now  there  Is  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
gram where  people  for  the  last  three  months 
are  able  to  be  cross-trained  and  can  learn  to 
be  something  besides  a  cannoneer  or  a  squad 
leckder. 

So  I  think  that  to  me  the  only  meaningful 
program  that  you  could  really  do  Is  to  create 
extensive,  an  extensive  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  give  people  an  alternative  to  the 
military  once  they  have  decided  they  do  not 
like  It  anymore  so  they  can  learn  another 
trade. 

I  have  gone  to  the  military  academy  at 
Weet  Point,  If  you  understand  the  nature  of 
how  an  army  must  run,  you  have  to  realize 
that  It  has  to  run  by  demeaning  the  In- 
dividual. No  person  is  really  going  to  walk 
out  and  take  a  kill  or  be  klUed  unless  he  has 
been  somewhat  emotionally  aro\ised  to  do 
this  type  of  gesture,  this  really  destroys  an 
individual.  You  find  only  "partial"  people  In 
the  military. 

Congressman  Deixoms.  Thee*  hearings 
have  started  with  the  premise  that  racism 
exists  In  the  military.  It  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  maybe  there  are  some  things 
that  can  be  done,  and  then  you  start  to  deal 
with  those  questions,  hopefully  In  the  proceos 
of  these  kinds  of  hearings  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  effect  not  only  the  public  opinion  of 
our  colleagues  but  the  public  opinion  of  the 
masses  of  people  that  these  hearings  are  an 
Important  step. 
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statement  of  Lt.  Col.  Dowdy,  General  Staff; 
Major  Roscoe  Byrd,  Veterinarian;  Captaht 
Charlie  Smith,  Infantry:  Captain  Charlei 
Johruon,  Military  Police;  Captain  Philip  t, 
Robinson,  Infantry;  Captain  Bums,  Mtii' 
tary  Police;  1st  Lt.  Lacy  Haith,  Engineer; 
Captain  Fulton  Bums.  Military  Police;  and 
1st  Lt.  Cornell  Jackson,  Infantry;  BlaOt 
Officers  Stationed  at  Fort  Devens,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Congresswoman  Chisholm.  Black  offlcen 
from  Port  Devens  In  Massachusetts  come  be- 
fore us: 

Captain  Smtth.  We  are  concerned  Black  of- 
fleers  that  want  to  see  a  change  in  the  Insti- 
tutionalized racism  that  has  wrapped  itself 
around  the  military  system.  We  sit  before 
you  today  because  time  Is  running  out : 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  up  and  I  contend 
that  If  the  Black  officers  In  the  military  had 
the  proper  backing,  eighty  percent  of  the 
racism  In  the  military  would  not  exist  at  the 
troop  level.  Two  and  two-tenths  percent  of 
the  officers  corps  of  three  himdred  eighty- 
nine  thousand  officers,  we  make  up  two  and 
two-tenths  percent,  about  a  thousand,  and 
they  are  afraid. 

Captain  Johnsok.  Being  relieved  from 
command  is  very  serious  In  any  officer's  career 
becaiise  a  command  Is  very  Important  for 
promotion.  It  was  knowledgeable  at  the  time 
that  I  needed  command  time  In  my  career 
because  this  was  the  first  command  that  I 
had  had  In  a  seven-year  career. 

Just  before  I  was  to  take  over  the  company 
I  had  to  go  to  the  stockade  and  be  an  as- 
sistant correctional  officer  because  as  the 
group  commander  at  the  time  stated,  we  need 
a  Black  officer  In  the  stockade. 

Captain  Busns.  The  way  things  are  going, 
when  you  are  a  second  lieutenant,  first  lieu- 
tenant, people  don't  expect  you  to  know  any- 
thing or  to  be  able  to  do  anything.  I  served 
as  a  Second  and  First  Lieutenant  In  Vietnam. 
I  was  wounded,  I  guess  quite  seriously,  I 
spent  six  months  In  the  hospital  and  waa 
awarded  a  Sliver  Star.  When  I  came  out  of 
the  hospital  at  Fort  Devens  In  1968  I  was  as- 
signed to  post  headquarters  as  a  snow  re- 
moval officer.  Also,  the  difference  In  a  Black 
officer  who  all  of  a  sudden  wakes  up  one  day 
and  gets  his  set  of  orders  and  he  Is  a  captain 
Is  that  nobody  has  bothered  to  tell  him  any- 
thing about  what  he  should  do  or  anything. 
He  la  given  these  menial  jobs  except  when  ha 
Is  In  combat.  Then  one  day  you  are  a  captain 
and  they  say  okay,  you  are  a  captain,  here 
Is  a  company  and  It  Is  yotirs.  Whereas  a  white 
officer,  he  Is  constantly,  every  time  he  makes 
a  mistake  no  matter  how  menial  It  may  be, 
he  Is  counseled  on  his  mistake,  told  what  ha 
has  done  wrong  and  what  not  to  do.  Wbeieas 
a  Black  officer,  he  makes  a  mistake,  nothing 
is  said  to  him  about  It  until  efficiency  report 
time  comes  around. 

Captain  Smtth.  I  have  walked  down  whit* 
commanders'  rows  and  looked,  and  when  I 
start  seeing  eleven  barred  to  re-enllstmant, 
five  of  their  names  are  Diaz,  Sanchez,  I  know 
who  they  are,  they  are  Chlcanos  or  Puerto 
Rlcans,  one  or  the  other.  And  then  I  look 
around,  I  find  Brown,  Thompson,  WllUami 
and  maybe  a  Brtnkley.  Now  wait  a  mlnut*. 
how  many  In  there  are  Black  and  how  many 
are  white?  Five  Chlcanos,  five  Blacks  and  one 
white,  and  you  only  have  seven  Blacks  in 
your  company  and  you  have  barred  five  of 
them  from  re-enltstment.  What  Is  this?  Ona 
company  commander  was  not  even  aware 
that  he  was  a  bigot.  .  . . 

Congressman  Diu-ttms.  The  first  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  Is  do  you  have  or 
have  you  been  provided  with  any  specific 
training  In  this  regard  or  Is  this  another  on* 
of  those  Black  jobs? 

Colonel  DowDT.  No,  I  have  not  had  any 
training  In  that  area.  Just  that  I  was  as- 
signed this  responsibility  because  when  I 
arrived  at  the  post  there  were  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems involving  the  Black  officers,  these  offl- 
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0M«  Sitting  h«  today,  so  they  aU 
_-  vttli  tlie  problem*-  .  ^^ 

^'n^muMD.  DmLuauB.  Th»t  to  on*  of  tli« 
^Sendatlons  that  go«.  to  th.  f>flttt«* 
rSemUltary  you  ■«  Ui  a «»»°i^"|*J*- 
ftinMid  that  th*  rating*  ara  ntntaaif  Im- 
S^and  If  th*y  are.so  »nip»ruat  to  th,. 
««Ir'a  career,  then  he  would  Have  to  »- 
S^  in^  i«a  a*  effecttv-F  «  he  would 
tLnntid  to  firing  a  weapon. 
Tl^l  Do^^.  aoclabUltr.  adaptabUlty. 
«;  this  should  be  in  a  numerloal  part  of 
Jhs'  report.  If  I  might  add.  another  r»oom- 
^datlon  would  be  to  a**lgn  more  hlgh- 
Sng  officer*  Into  key  porttlon*.  Thl*  U 
not  being  done  now  I 

Connreaswoman  Chmhoij*.  Today  we  am 
«)^  to  focus  on  th*  problem*  pwrtalnlng  to 
Smcal  problem*,  houalng  probl«n*  of  our 
aervloemen  here  and  abroad. 
Statement  of  Captain  Wmowl  JtoWiMo«. 
MJD.,  VM.  Air  Force,  stationed  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas 

caotalQ  BoBiMBOK.  I  am  Ci«)t»ln  BdmOTd 
Eobtoson.  MJ3.,  united  States  Air  Force  sta- 
tioned at  WUford  HaU  Medical  Center.  Laek- 
Und  Air  Force  Ba*e,  San  Antonio.  Texas.  .  .  . 
Now  I  would  like  to  say  without  reaervatlon 
that'l  feel  that  the  Air  Force's  racUm,  which 
i»  a  foregone  conclusion,  does  exut,  la  tne 
most  sophisticated  of  aU  the  Services,  and 
I  say  that  because  I  have  notlo*d  where  al- 
ways the  Air  Force  Is  l«»t  to  change,  even  If 
it  u  a  simple  matter  such  M  h*lr.  The  Air 
Force  has  this  elitist  attitude  that  they  are 
the  top  service  ao-to-speak,  therefore  ^e  vray 
we  have  been  doing  thing*  murt  be  right  and 
we  are  not  going  to  give  in,  w»  are  not  going 

to  change. .  •  •  t_- 

Now  I  will  have  to  give  you  jjeraonal  OD«*r- 
vatlona  a*  a  physician,  and  a*  a  military  man. 
thing*  that  I  have  wltnaeaed.  tn  career  Job 
aasi^nents.  .  .  .  Lackland  1*  where  m»ny 
policies  are  decided.  It  U  dacWed  there  what 
te^ucal  field*  people  will  go  Into,  what 
career  field*,  at  cetera,  et  cstera.  .  ■  • 

There  are  four  cat«garlea  the  Air  Poroo 
enlisted  men  go  Into,  administrative,  gen- 
eral, mechanical  and  electronics.  Now  of 
couiie  most  Blacks  end  up  In  the  general 
field.  You  have  very  small  selection  of  things 
you  can  do.  of  moanln«ful  job*  you  can  do. 
And  It  ha*  been  my  obeervatlon  that  moit 
Blacks  end  up  in  security  police.  Now  at 
Tift^»iri«jiri  thl*  ha*  a**ujned  the  atmocphai^ 
of  being  a  catch-all  job 

In  staffing  p»ttama,  people  who  ace  put  In 
supervlaory  poeltlonB,  1  have  seen  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  do  anything  neceasary  to 
ensure  that  Blacks  will  not  be  put  In  super- 
visory positions.  I  have  personal  experience 
with  this.  On  OBB's  and  APR's.  which  are 
rating  systems,  It  Is  like  a  report  card  which 
U  not  very  Important  to  a  medical  d<xstor 
unless  he  la  going  to  be  a  career  mlUtary 
man  But  I  have  found  that  Blacks  find  this 
very  Intimidating  to  think  that  there  is  some- 
body who  Is  going  to  subjectively  grade  them 
and  put  down  on  their  APR  or  OER  whatever 
their  thinking  Is.  On-the-job  training,  or 
OJT,  first  of  all  with  this  kind  of  system  it 
U  very  Important  that  there  be  communica- 
tion when  a  person  goes  to  OJT.  And  I  have 
seen  that  seemingly  English  la  a  aacpnd 
language  for  many  Blacks.  :  / 

I  have  observed  the  handling  of.  41«Mnt 
and  militancy  In  the  military,  especiaUy.  the 
Air  Poroe.  One  1*  ttUs  catch-all  type  lajK 
governing  posaeeslon  of  marijuana.  Jtiat  as  In 
society  with  this  law  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
loopholes,  all  kinds  of  Interpretation*,  vrto. 
the  nderal  Government  has  made  It  a  ml*- 
demeanor,  possaaalon  of  nuuijxiana,  but  it  to 
still  a  felony  under  the  United  Go«e  of' 
Military  Justice. 

Homosexual  cfaariea;^^  thto  to  aDottiar  WIT- 
they  have  of  deaUns:  with  f11a*tdf»n»  and 
mlUtanoy.  For  eacampl»i  to  tHom,  yam.  how 
aalnlne  the  situation  wa*,  althpugh  the  U^r 
Force  has  now  corrected  it  aouMW^Q^  a  yoi^j^ff, 
CXVni 280ft~PartaCri^   .n>:n  -uouJ 
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man  would  oome  In  and  aay  that,  for  whM- 
evo*  raMon  he  did  not  want  to  be  In  th* 
Air  Force  any  longer  and  he  said  I  am  a 
bomoaexual.  Immediately  he  U  withdrawn 
from  training,  placed  In  the  so-called  "queer 
iMMTaelBB"  until  he  could  prove  ooUaboratlon. 
naally  there  was  a  near  riot  over  In  thto 
"qoBsr  baorack*"  because  some  people  were 
gattlng  g/menX  dtooharge*  and  sMne  people 
wera  getting  honorable  dtocharfea.  Hie  Air 
Vati»  baaed  that  on  the  fact  that  on  the 
Pana.  89  that  you  fill  out  where  it  say*  homo- 
sexual tendencies.  If  you  left  that  blank  and 
some  question  arose  In  tfaa  future,  you  were 
given  an  honorable  discharge. 

Medical  problems  peculiar  to  Blacks.  First 
of  all.  sickle  ceU  anemia,  now  those  of  u* 
know  that  recently  sickle  oell  anemia  has 
bean  glvan  a  lot  of  publicity  In  the  press. 
Sickle  cell  anemia,  which  to  a  crippling  and 
savere  haredltary  blood  disorder  and   It  to 
found  almost  exclusively  In  Blacks.  And  It 
was  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
fifty  thouaand  Black*  who  have  thto  dlaeaee 
In  Ita  active  form  and  another  3.6  million 
who  hava  the  sickle  trait.  Now  thto  becomes 
vMT  important  In  the  Air  Force  In  that  If 
you  have  a  sickle  trait,  you  cannot  be  placed 
on  flying  ststxu.  Flying  statu*  Involves  more 
money.  It  Involves  getting  into  career  fields 
that  are  muCh  more  important.  So  we  can 
see   whera  having   sickle   cell   anemia   does 
thwart   the   progress    of    many   Blacks.   Air 
Force  ha*  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  In- 
sensltlvlty  to  this  problem  by  not  providing 
any  money  for  tasaarcb,  any  intereet  In  the 
problem  that  precludes  and   automatically 
eliminates  many  Blacks  from  choice  oareer 
fields.  They  have  no  interest  In  It  seemingly 
whatsoever.  Another  problem  to  the  so-caUed 
paaudofoUlculttI*  of  the  beard  which  to  com- 
monly  known   to   Black   males   a*   shaving 
bump*.  Now  thto  dtosase  do**  not  threaten 
the  patient's  life  or  general  health  although 
hto  appaaranoe  may  be  permanently  damaged, 
hto  oomfort' Impaired  and  hto  career  adversely 
affected.    Oertno«rik>gtots    have    long    agreed 
that  tfiere  to  o«ly  one  way  to  cure,  mind  you 
now,  "eure"  and  that  to  for  the  patient  to 
grow  a  beard.  Thto  wa*  al*o  taken  from  an 
afttcle  deduced.  Although  growing  a  beard 
wm  cure  the   dlseaae,   nUlltarr  regtUatfons 
allow  that  option  only  on  a  temporary  basto. 
Air  Poro^  RegiUatlon  3610  allows  a  medical 
excuse  Itar  shaving  up  to  three  months  for 
patient*  with  dtoeaasa  of  the  beard  area,  and 
patients  with  pseudofolUculltto  of  the  beard, 
as  the  Air  Force  puts  it,  *iould  be  granted 
thto.  But  there  to  no  established  policy.  TTie 
Air  Force  to  totally  Insartoltlve. 

The  nttlltaiy  doea  not  respond  to  a  senae 
of  what  Is  right,  what  to  j\i«t  and  aU  of 
thto.  Tfctef  only  respond  to  political  pressure 
and  k  sense  of  publicity  and  thto  kind  of 
thing,  these  are  the  only  things  they  respond 
to.  We  nead  logtolatlon  designed  to  liberalize 
and  to  update  the  Funlform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  especially  the  part*  dealing  with 
drugs  and  homosexuality.  1  see  no  need  for 
a  man  going  to  got  a  job  in  the  private  sector 
of  Qur  society  to  have  to  answer  a  question 
about  what  kind  of  military  discharge  did 
you'  get,  you  know,  two  years  of  hto  life  spent 
in  the  military  and  thto  to  going  to  Influence 
forever  hto  tjpe  of  employment.  I  think  that 
to  giving  too  much  emphasto  to  the  military. 
Now.  I  have  observed,  and  I  have  extensive 
experience  with  drug  abuse — the  official  atti- 
tude of  the  Air  Force  seem*  to  be,  wrtl  thto 
to  aamethlng,  thto  drug  PShabUltatlon.  that 
wa*  sort  of  crammed  down  our  throat*  by 
polltldkns,  therefore  we  are  not  really  going 
to  be  oonoemed  about  rehabilitating  any- 
body, all  we  are  going  to  be  concerned  about 
to  maklng^  a  nice  report  and  making  sure 
that  tjito  goes  hack  to  the  aorgoon  Oeneral. 
But  there  to  a  complata  laaenaltlve  thing 
about  that,  they  are  tunjefl  looae  Into 
soolety  ^pt\ovit  having  baen  rah«Z)UItatad. 
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Statement  of  Uafor  Sugtne  Wise.  Jr.  US. 
Air  Faroe,  Stationed  at  Loekboiime  Ait 
Force   Bate.   Ohio 

Major  Wtaa.  Statistics  show  that  Blaafct 
airmen  are  promoted  more  slowly  and  la 
fewer  numbers  than  their  non-Blaok  oon» 
temporaries  on  a  proportionate  baala.  I  hava. 
attended  numerous  retirement  ceremonies 
and  have  never  seen  a  non-Blaak  three 
striper  retire  with  twenty  yaara  at  sarvloa. 
Invartably  the  loweat  ranking  man  at  moi^i 
retirement  oerenwnle*  to  most  alway*  the 
Black   man. 

Rank  and  promotion*  are  directly  relaiad 
to  the  eyatam  of  mUltary  juatice.  If  an  air- 
man aooapta  an  Artlol*  XV,  ^iHUch  to  non- 
judicial punlahment.  he  to  automatically 
placed  on  a  oontrcri  roater  whloh  m«k**  him 
ineligible  for  ooMlderatlon  for  promotion: 
and  thto  Article  XV  to  atoo  uaed  to  down* 
grade  hU  efficiency  report,  effectlvenea*  re-; 
port.  Thto  report  can  be  then  u*ad  to  limit 
further  opportunities  for  promotion.  In  tba 
oflloer  ranks,  thto  effeottvenea*  report  to  tha 
primary  document  used  for  evaiuatlon  for 
promotion.  Thto  annual  report  to  supposed 
to  be  a  description  of  indlvldusa  parform- 
anoe  a*  It  compare*  to  hi*  contemporarlea. 
.  .  Howevar,  It  to  equally  dlinoult  or  Im- 
poaslble  for  the  parson  receiving  the  un- 
justtfied  lowar  rating  to  sucoeaafuUy  argue 
against  acoeptlng  them.  And  it  to  at  thto 
point  that  the  discretionary  evaluation  at 
the  Effectlveneaa  Report  for  offloers  and  air- 
men's performance  peporta  can  ao  easUy 
become  discriminatory  against  th*  Black 
serviceman.  One  then  finds  .  .  .  On  tlia 
other  hand,  those  who  do  acquire  rank 
seldom  are  given  job*  that  require  supar- 
vtolon  of  other  people  In  atgnlfloant  num- 
bers. I  am  aware  of  the  few  Blaek  equadron 
commander*  In  the  Air  Wsrce  and  nona  in 
the  operaUozu  or  flying  field.  Thto  to  import- 
ant to  Black  oareer  officer*  beoauae  without 
command  reeponalblUty,  it  to  very  unlikely 
that  you  will  be  promoted  beyond  th*  field 
grade  or  the  rank  of  Major. 

Many  Black  career  non-oommtoaloned  of- 
ficera  and  airmen  find  It  neceasary  to  seek 
extra  job*  to  provide  m  an  adequate  manner 
for  their  famllle*.  Thto  problam  to  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  housmg  to  assigned 
by  rank. 

Ba*e  houalng  presents  another  variation 
of  the  prbblemB  in  the  minority  situation. 
The  base  to  often  equipped  so  as  to  handla 
most  of  the  essential  and  reereatlonal  needs 
of  tho*a  living  there.  If  It  seams  like  a  oaaa 
of  not  getting  aatlafaetlon  on  the  ba**  or 
off  the  baa*  as  regard*  to  bou*lng,  thto  to 
true  in  most  instanoea. 

I  do  not  know  the  number  that  ara  pilots 
but  paroentaca  wlaa,  thare  to  1.7  paroao* 
Black  Air  Korea  <moen  in  the  Air  Voroe.  So 
I  would  say.  I  would  guaa*  that  It  ha*  to  be 
lea*  than  axm  paroant. 

Congrass woman  Oitr—om.  I  would  Ilk* 
to  ask  a  queatton  or  partM«M  you  oan  give 
some  insight  hara  baoauaa  I  luww  that  U 
ha*  baen  very  ofovlou*  that  in  teim*  of  tiM 
eqiua  employment  opportunity^  oflkoer*  on 
theaa  bases,  it  to  always  a  Blaottpfraon  that 
haa  baen  moved  Into  these  pomUooM.  Baoauaa 
I  found  in  talUag  to  a  number  of  tbaaa  aw- 
Icemen  at  Fort  I>U,  appraolatloB  at  ttw  hu- 
man relations  ohalnnan  and  of  the  equal 
opportunity  officer  to  nil.  Because  In  many 
instanoaa  the  title  to  there  but  In  term*  at 
really  being  effective  and  able  to  do  th*  kind 
of  job  whleh  that  cffioar  mii^t  faal  deep 
down  Inside  neecto  to  ba  dona,  he  to  baai- 
strung  and  curtailed  becauae  of  the  rasnla- 
tlon*  and  the  rule*  tjnd  atoo  bacauaa  00  bt^ 
own  military  career.  i^j;  • 

Ma^er  Won.  WeU.  T  must  flrai  aaf  l.4Mi 
appointed  to  thto  oOoe  and  I  waa  rellavad 
two  months  later.  It  depends  on  the  man 
under  whom  they  work  because  a*  Equal 
Opportunity  Officer  you  have  direct  accaa* 
to  the  Wlhg  Commander,  and  If  he  to  a  man 
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of  intagrlty  then  ytra  c»n  deal  directly  with 
him  and  really  be  effective. 

Congresaman  Dow.  You  Indicated  that 
housing  waa  allotted  according  to  rank.  Well, 
that  being  the  caM.  would  not  the  housing 
be  allotted  on  the  basla,  on  that  basis?  Where 
does  racism  enter  into  it  it  housing  is  as- 
signed according  to  rank? 

Ma}or  Wtss.  It  is  because  of  the  difference. 
the  way  punishment,  discretionary  punish- 
ment, and  discretionary  writing  of  Bflectlve- 
aeas  Reports  that  cause  a  man  with  eighteen 
years  of  service  to  be  a  Staff  Sergeant,  a  four- 
striper  or  a  buck  sergeant,  a  three-striper. 
while  his  counterpart  is  a  Tech  Sergeant  or  a 
Master  Sergeant  It  Is  not  the  bousing  itself, 
It  Is  meted  out  according  to  regulations  but 
you  can  make  a  difference. 

Congressman  afoxxs.  We  find  Article  16  be- 
mg  utilized  for  purposes  of  punishing  those 
found  in  violation  of  the  Afro  haircut  reg- 
ulation, it  is  utilized  against  those  who  dare 
wear  the  Black  arm  bracelet  or  the  Black 
rings,  and  often  times  we  Qnd  these  serv- 
icemen wbo,  rather  than  face  a  court-mar- 
tial, go  ahead  and  submit  to  the  non-Judlolal 
punishment  under  Article  16.  CertiOnly  we 
know  It  is  exercised  to  a  large  degree  In  the 
Air  Force  wbere  the  percentage  of  Black 
servicemen  in  the  stockades  are  some  Mty- 
three  percent  of  the  total  stockade  popula- 
tion I  am  Just  wondering  what  your  observa- 
tions are. 

Major  Wise.  There  Is  this  sophistication 
and  this  resistance  to  change,  and  anything 
that  indicates  a  change  is  a  threat  to  their 
authority,  and  I  do  not  have  the  answer.  I 
do  not  have  a  recommendation  for  this  be- 
cause I  have  seen  too  many  commanders 
circumvent  regulations  and  I  do  not  think 
we  need  any  more  regulations,  I  do  not  think 
we  need  any  more  legislation.  I  think  too 
many  conunanders  have  been  relieved  of  their 
Jobs  under  are  whereas  I  think  they  should 
be  ezpoaed  for  the  bigots  they  are  and  make 
the  people,  the  conxooanders.  the  supervisors 
realize  that  when  they  take  a  young  air- 
man give  him,  a  Black  airman,  give  him  an 
Article  15  and  for  the  same  offense  give  a 
white  a  letter  of  reprimand,  a  verbal  repri- 
mand, that  h*  Is  placing  his  career  on  the 
line. 

I  do  not  condone  the  policy  of  rule  by  fear 
but  I  have  learned  it  In  the  military  and  they 
respect  It.  All  people  In  the  military  respect 
It.  And  If  a  man  knows  that  his  career  Is  on 
the  line,  something  he  has  dedicated  his 
livelihood  to,  he  Is  more  Likely  to  attempt 
a  change  than  he  Is  If  we  put  some  legisla- 
tion that  he  can  drcximvent  .  .  . 
Statement   of   Major   atid   Mrs.   Waahinffton 

am* 

Major  Hnx.  First  of  all,  one  of  the  efforts  by 
the  military  In  this  area  aotf  why  aren't  they 
working?  The  housing  referral  ofBcera.  better 
known  as  HBO.  have  been  established  slixie 
our  long  and  bitter  Sgtrt  in  mid-December  of 
last  year.  The  spaelllo  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram are  to  maks  more  economy  hoxislng 
available  to  the  United  State*  forces  which  it 
has,  not  to  proirlde  equal  opportunity  in  se- 
ctuing  off-po«C  housing,  which  It  has  not. 
The  houBti!^  referral  program  now  provides 
as  we  ttnt  recommended  last  November  tbat: 

a.  All  pereonnel  in  the  military  or  Depart- 
ment of  Army  civilians  seeking  economy 
housing  must  do  so  through  the  Housing 
Beferral  Office.  This  Is  not  being  obeyed. 

b.  Tenants  who  find  their  own  apartments 
are  requested  to  have  their  landlords  register 
wttb  the  hooslng  referral  offices,  and  this  is 
not  being  obeyed. 

«.  Written  asslatanoS'  on  non-discrimina- 
tion will  be  obtained  from  the  landlords  or 
agents  and  retained  by  the  housing  referral 
oflloes,  and  this  Is  being  done.  And  finally. 


'  Uaior  HUl  U  &  pbysloUn  in  the  U.S.  Anxiy. 
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d.  Thsn  off-Umlts  sanction  will  be  used 
against  landlords  who  will  noit  rent  to  Blacks, 
and  this  is  being  done. 

The  existing  problems  In  the  face  at  this 
"effective"  program  are  these: 

a.  The  housing  referral  offices  for  th*  moat 
part  still  have  an  madequate  number  of 
economy  apartments  listed  which  fores*  in- 
dividuals to  find  his  own  housing  where.  If 
he  is  Black,  bs  quickly  runs  Into  dlscrUnlna- 
tlon.  For  example,  in  one  housing  referral 
office  there  Is  only  eight  places  listed  on  tb» 
economy. 

b.  All  personnel  do  not,  I  repeat  do  not«  go 
through  the  Housing  Referral  Office.  Ttxls  can 
be  easily,  and  has  been  easily  documented. 
Many  landlords  have  stated  to  white  tenants 
and  to  prospective  tenants  that  they  would 
not  rent  to  Blacks.  Whites  do  not  cooperate 
by  reporting  these  landlords  to  the  housing 
referral  offices  and  will  rent  their  apartments 
anyway.  This  happens  all  over  Germany. 

Now  th««  are  several  recommendations : 

One,  the  housing  allowance  and  station  al- 
lowance received  by  those  living  on  the  econ- 
omy be  withheld  until  they  can  show  that 
they  have  gone  through  the  Housing  Referral 
Office. 

Two.  more  Black  NCOs,  officers  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  civilians  and  less  local  na- 
tionals, less  Clermans,  assigned  to  the  Hous- 
ing Referral  Office  to  assure  compliance  of 
the  landlords  and  agents  with  the  system  and 
to  decrease  the  behlnd-the-scene  maneuvers 
of  these  Oerman  landlords. 

Three,  follow-up  on  landlords  who  sign 
forms  to  assure  their  full  compliance. 

Pour,  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
Immediately  proceed  to  assume  aU  leasing 
responsibilities  relating  to  off-base  bousing 
of  American  aervlcemen  in  West  Oermany. 
The  Department  would  then  be  free  to  sub- 
let these  units  of  housing  to  Anasrlean  OIs 
without  any  discrimination. 

Five,  discussion  on  the  subject  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Blacks  must  be  Initiated  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  West  Oerman  Ooverrunent. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  repeat,  no  reason, 
why  we  must  tolerate  racism  by  the  Oer- 
mans.  There  is  no  Oerman  organization  to 
which  the  Black  QI  can  address  his  grlav- 
anoes.  He  must  turn  to  ths  Army  which  has 
already  shown  it  will  tolerate  racism  in  the 
military. 

The  Black  QI  is  frustrated  and.  has  lost 
faith  In  the  military  system.  He  Is  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  Oermans  In  housing  and 
off-post  entertainment.  He  Is  discriminated 
by  the  military  In  promotion,  military  Justice, 
legal  counsel  and  administrative  discharges. 
We  need  no  one  else  to  come  to  Oermany  and 
tell  the  Blacks,  you  are  subjects  of  racism. 
What  we  do  need  Is  yo\u  support  In  getting 
rsoommendatlons  we  have  made  previously 
Implemented. 

One.  effective,  compulsory  human  relations 
councils  at  every  level,  elected  by  tHe  pteople 
who  they  are  supposed  to  help,  to  meet  regu- 
larly with  their  commanders.  Equal  opportu- 
nity officers  are  a  farce,  for  hla  Job  his  to  pro- 
tect the  MAN  and  not  our  rlgbls. 

Two,  more  Blacks  In  the  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility such  as  NCO's.  company  and  bat- 
talion commanding  offlceiv,  etc. 

Three,  more  Black  Judges,  lawyers  and 
MP's  who  can  give  h^  to  the  Black  OI  In 
trouble.  There  are  only  two  Black  JAO  Corps 
oflloers  out  of  a  hundred  and  thlrty-stx. 

Four,  replacement  of  the  Insensitive  and 
prejudiced  NCO  and  officers  who  are  making 
the  Uvea  of  the  average  Black  OI  In  Oermsmy 
miserable  because  of  his  Afro  or  his  hand- 
shake, or  him  saying  brothers  instead  of 
soldiers  whan  he  Is  speaking  to  his  oommand- 
ing  ofllcar. 

Five,  and  elimination  of  the  harassment  of 
the  Black  who  attempts  to  change  the  sys- 
tem In  a  peaceful  way  before  he  attempts  to 
do  it  In  a  militant  way. 

Ottiar  areas  of  major  concern  are  the 
schools,  employment  and  PX  facilities,  m 
the  schools  there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  Black 
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taacbsrs,  as  counselors,  prtnclpals  and 
coaches.  In  one  elementary  school  in  FlaAk- 
furt,  there  are  seventy  teachers  and  only  five 
ara  Black,  and  two  of  thoae  were  appointed 
this  yaar.  And  to  my  knowledge  there  is  only 
oaa  Black  principal  In  Burope  and  he  was 
appointed  this  year  aftar  thirteen  years  o( 
working  in  the  seikool  system  In  Oermany. 

There  are  many  dependents  who  are  tea<dk- 
ers  but  they  cannot  get  Jobs  because  they 
are  constantly  being  told  that  there  are  no 
vacancies.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  ai« 
hired  from  the  States  and  this  Is  one  of  t^ 
reasons  why  It  Is  difficult  for  dependents  to 
get  a  Job,  but  there  are  many  of  them  avaU« 
able  and  they  do  apply  immediately  upon 
arriving  in  Burope  but  If  they  are  hired  they 
are  usually  hired  as  substitute  teachers  and 
they  work  as  substitutes  year  after  year  but 
many  white  teachers  after  substituting  for 
a  year  are  hired  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
following  year. 

There  Is  a  lack  of  Black  Studies  in  the 
schools  and  the  schools  are  given  a  choice  of 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  teach  Black 
students  and  most  of  them  have  elected 
not  to. 

In  regard  to  employment,  the  Status  of 
Forces  Agreement  gives  local  nationals  pri- 
ority in  securing  Jobs.  Superrtaory,  manager- 
ial, secretarial  positions  are  taken  by  the 
local  nationals  and  the  Americans,  Black  and 
white,  must  take  the .  menial  Jobs  if  they 
want  to  work,  and  they  need  to  work. 

Many  of  the  dependents  are  beauticians, 
but  until  five  months  ago  there  were  no 
Black  beauticians  employed  In  Oermany. 
They  had  to  do  hair  In  their  homes  and 
this  Is  the  choice  that  we  had. 

Under  PX  Items,  we  thought  we  would 
start  with  cosmetics,  but  this  is  such  a  small 
thing.  There  is  a  lack  of  choice  of  cosmetics. 
There  tire  no  cosmetics  by  Black  manufac- 
turers available,  and  when  we  approached  the 
officials  aboirt  securing  such  cosmetics,  «e 
were  told  that  this  had  been  recommended. 

Number  one  on  the  list  Is  to  clean  house  In 
the  school  system  In  Burope.  From  the  ad- 
ministrators down  to  the  teachers,  the  dead- 
wood  has  to  go. 

Dependents  must  bo  given  a  better  c^>por- 
tanlty  to  seeing  Jobe  and  this  will  probiAly 
mean  a  change  In  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment. 

Congressman  Dnxuiis.  Thank  yoa.  Do  ycm 
believe  that  It  will  serve  any  tuefol  purpose 
Lf  NCOS  and  commissioned  olBcers  wotild  be 
numerically  rated  as  a  significant  part  of 
their  proficiency  rating  on  their  abUlty  to 
address  equal  opjxjrtnnlty  directives  handed 
down  through  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
through  their  individual  branches  of  service? 

Major  HiLi,.  Definitely. 

Congreeswoman  Chisbolm.  Thank  you.  I 
would  like  to  hear  your  reaction  to  this. 
WoTiId  It  seem  to  you  that  we  should  move 
In  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Rights  In  Oermany, 
staffed  by  Blacks  both  In  and  out  of  the 
military,  to  address  themselves  to  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  that  you  are  confronted 
with  there  In  Oermany?  In  other  words,  we 
cannot  approcKib  this  In  a  patchwork  fashion. 
The  problem  of  housing,  of  education  and 
promotion. 

Mrs.  Hill.  I  would  Just  say  very  definitely 
yea,  we  do  need  such  an  organization.  In 
fact  that  was  one  of  my  recommendations 
Eind  I  don't  know  how  I  could  possibly  over- 
look that.  But  It  la  very  very  Important. 
Statement   of  Clarence  Chiaholm,   a  Black 

veteran  recently  retvmed  from  Vietnam 

Mr.  Chtsrolic  One  of  the  most  serious 
problnns  th*  Black  OI  is  confronted  with  in 
Vietnam  Is  the  insensibility  of  white  senior 
NOG'S  and  officers.  They  aaam  to  forget  that 
the  Black  man  ts  aa  much  a  part  of  their 
oommand  as  the  whiles  and  untU  they  re- 
aine  this  and  begin  to  fuiKsttoa  as  true 
leaden,  responsible  and  dedicated  to  all  of 
their  men,  Amttlcan  forces  are  headed  for 
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OMC  calamities  and  chaos  .  .  .  Thta  polarlaa- 
^  took  place  out  of  a  ne«l  for  paychologl- 
c«i  security  and  of  a  need  for  a  forum  from 
-blch  to  voice  optolons  of  the  Blacks.  It  was 
thought  that  strength  was  in  numben  and 
that  a  more  positive  reaction  could  be  ob- 
tained speaking  as  a  group  rather  than  as 
individuals.  Further  polarization  led  to  the 
Dseudo  concept  m  the  mmd  of  many  Blacks, 
J^om  I  caxne  in  contact  with,  that  his  white 
counterpart  was  the  true  enemy  and  mow 
of  a  threat  than  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
Viet  Oong.  To  support  this  change,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  record  that  many  fragglngs,  which 
IB  a  term  uaed  m  Vietnam  to  describe  pre- 
medlcated    detonation    of    fragmented    gre- 
nades   to    mjure    or    klU,    and    kUllnga    In 
Vietnam  of  American  men  which  were  non- 
combaunt.    I    have    also   visited   camps   In 
Quang  Trl,  Phu  Bal,  and  other  areas,  and  a 
condition  of  terror,  fear  and  distrust  between 
Blacks  and  whit*  existed  in  many  it  not  aU  of 
the  camps  at  which  I  served  or  vlalted.  In  or 
around  the  month  of  March  1971,  as  a  result 
of   a   shooting    incident    Involving    a   Black 
soldier  and  a  white  soldier,  a  very  serious 
racial   confrontaUon   took    place    on   Camp 
Baxter,  DaNang.  Because  of  the  high  degree 
of  racial  tensions  and  because  of  past  ex- 
perience of  shooting  Incidents,  weapons  were 
Issued  to  men  only  during  guard  duty,  or  to 
everyone  If  a  Bed  Alert  occurred,  which  Is  a 
condition  of  enemy  attack.  But  when  word  of 
Blacks    forming    to    protest    the    shooting 
Incident    was    heard    by    the    conunandlng 
officer   of    3a9th    Trans   Company,    also   on 
Camp  Baxter,  the  white  soldiers  were  bar- 
ricaded and  armed  with  two  to  three  M-60 
machme  guns  pointed  t<»ward  the  center  of 
the  compound,  thus  creating  a  very  para- 
doxical situation   whereas  the  whites  con- 
sidered   the    Blacks    their    enemy    and    the 
Blacks,    already    polarized,    considered    the 
whites    their    enemy.    This    is     a    perfect 
example  of  the  beginning  of  chaos  and  weak- 
ening of   the  so-caUed   "world's"   strongest 
military  force.  This  Is  also  an  example  of  the 
day-to-day  confrontation  which  took  place 
in   various    camps    throughout    Vietnam.    I 
state  further  that  unless  racism  within  the 
ranks  of   the   military   Is  arrested,  further 
polarization  of  Blacks  and  white*  will  oon- 
tmue   and   a   dangerous   breach   wlU   exist, 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am  also  now  a  victim  of  tmemployment. 
This  is  a  very  serious  problem  and  quite  a 
few  veterans  aire  concerned,  especially  Blacks. 
Many  Blacks  are  unprepared  to  face  this  con- 
dition back  In  America.  They  hope  that 
something  will  be  done  In  the  near  future 
that  will  eliminate  this  problem. 
Statement  of  Sam  Barry,  former  Army  Ser- 
geant, who  Is  o  veteran  of  Vietnam  and 
Oermany,  pretently  a  ttvdent  at  Bowie 
State  College,  Bowie,  Md. 
Mr.  BaakT.  We  request  an  unannounced 
Investigation  of  aU  military  conflnament  fa- 
culties. We  request  that  Intensive  studies  of 
pre-trial  confinement  prooediue  be  initiated 
and  acted  upon.  We  request  a  review  and 
revlsement  of  the  mUltary  Inspector-general 
system.  We  request  a  review  of  Job  of  M08 
placement  procedures.  You  see,  when  you  are 
Inducted  into  the  mUltary,  one  of  the  vehi- 
cles that  they  use  to  perpetuate  racism  and 
Job  discrimination  is  that  they  place  Blacks 
In  these  menial  type  Jobs  and  I  am  sun  the 
testimony  you  have  been  hearing  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  have  pointed  that  out. 

We  request  a  review  of  the  need  for  the 
endless  parade  of  unnecessary  field  of  exer- 
cises. 

We  request  a  study  of  UJB.  soUUan  batag 
used  for  labor  purpoees  that  the  Oerman 
labor  services  an  supposedly  being  paid  to 
do.  Realizing  that  most  OIs  an  In  these 
menial  type  Jobs  suppoaadly  eliminates  the 
need  for  OIs  to  be  used  to  scrap  paint  and 
et  cstora  aroiWfl.  ^  different  lolUtanr  In- 
stallations. 
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We  request  the  nationwide  elimination  of 
kitchen  polio*.  Now  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we  request,  that  they  make  this  request  Is 
that  a  OI  who  U  below  the  rank  of  sergeant 
can  look  f  M-ward  to  an  extensive  nlationahip 
with  kitchen  police. 

We  nquaet  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  soldiers  in  off-post  housing  and  in 
civilian-social  establishments. 

They  respond  to  things  economical.  We 
found  that  to  be  true. 

We  request  an  end  to  the  requirement  that 
OIs  in  civilian  attln  stand  for  the  playing 
of  the  national  anthem.  This  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive ana  with  most  OIs  E4  and  below  who  in 
the  first  place,  they  do  not  believe  .  .  . 

We  request  that  the  special  service  be  n- 
quired  to  make  standing  policies  the  prac- 
tice of  Inviting  white,  and  especiaUy  Black 
notables  of  aU  poUtlcal,  religious  and  ciU- 
tural  ijersuasions  to  appear  at  nonviolent 
and  peaceftU  functions. 

We  would  like  to  ask  the  memben  of  the 
Caucus  to  review  these  testing  procedures 
and  Indeed  the  test  themselves,  that  onoe 
given  on  being  Inducted  Into  ths  mUltary. 
We  feel  that  this  U  a  very  critical  area  .... 
the  process  of,  once  they  get  us  Into  the  mili- 
tary, once  we  .  .  .  they  have  a  thing  In  the 
mUltary  where  they  wlU  get  you  to  sign  up 
for  an  extra  year  or  an  extra  two  years  above 
the  normal  two-year  tour  of  duty,  promising 
you  a  certain  Job  or  a  certain  MOS. 

Par  too  often  Northern  white  officers  and 
NCOS  become  Infected  with  racism  after 
marrying  Into  white  Southern  famUles  and/ 
or  being  sUUoned  at  mUltary  installations  m 
the  south  where  most  of  these  large  mUltary 
Installations  are  located.  That  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant point. 

Congressman  DsLLtrMs.  Along  with  the 
specific  recommendations  of  Mr.  Barry,  we 
wUl  consider  an  attempt  to  move  on  addi- 
tional recommendations,  some  of  which 
overli^). 

1.  I  think  a  need  for  a  Federal  Court  Juris- 
diction over  the  mUltary  court  of  Justice 
matten. 

2.  A  need  to  buUd  a  nward  and  punish- 
ment system  compUance  with  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Directives; 

3.  A  need  to  re-evalviate  and  restructure 
promotion  poUcles  regarding  Black  OIs. 

4.  A  need  to  re-evaluate  foreign  policy 
regarding  those  governments  that  discrimi- 
nate against  Black  OIs  stationed  there. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  to  provide  a  for- 
eign aid  to  nations  blatantly  Involved  in 
racism  means  that  this  coimtry  Is  subsidiz- 
ing racism  in  Its  foreign  poUcy.  I  would 
think  that  the  Black  Caucus  would  move 
very  openly  In  that  regard  to  attempt  ag- 
gressively to  limit  and  to  stop  foreign  as- 
sistance to  all  nations  that  an  Involved  In 
racism.  It  Is  one  thing  for  a  country  to  say 
to  OIs  "Tanks  g^o  home",  because  there  are 
many  countries  where  we  shotUd  be  hcxne. 
I  think  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  so  noany  problems  in  Oermany  Is  be- 
cause we  dont  have  a  damned  thing  to  do 
there.  But  there  Is  a  very  different  response 
when  you  see  signs  saying,  "Nigger  go  home", 
because  that  does  speak  to  the  racism  of  that 
country  and  that  does  speak  to  a  major 
problem  In  America. 

6.  Involving  Black  social  and  poUtlcal  ac- 
tion groups,  have  race  relations  training  In 
the  mUltary.  I  might  add,  synthesize  the 
mUltary  to  the  fact  that  Blacks  and  Browns, 
Reds  and  YeUows,  and  Whites  who  have  dif- 
ferent political  points  of  views  are  going  to 
contmue  to  be  organized  because  of  their 
own  needs,  values  and  poUtlcal  ideas  of 
which  they  do  not  leave  outside  the  gates 
of  basic  training. 

e.  The  need  to  begin  to  see  Blacks  In  com- 
mand positions  In  the  mUltary.  It  seems  dis- 
graceful that  this  country  that  lodges  Itself 
In  justice  and  democracy  and  freedom  can 
continue  to  have  a  mlcroecoplc  number  of 
Blacks  commanding  anything,  stlU  having  us 
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in  the  position  of  being  foot-shuffling,  minis- 
terial men  and  woman.  W*  have  to  attack 
that  very  strongly,  because  as  long  aa  this 
country  consldwrs  itself  a  democracy,  untU 
you  make  m^^TiTrmm  utlliaatlon  of  aU  raoea, 
classes,  sexes  and  generations  of  this  coun- 
try, you  are  not  utUlzlng  the  InteUectual 
edacity  and  leadership  ablUty  and  the  po- 
tential of  mUllons  of  peopls. 

7.  The  need  to  evaluate  Equal  Opportunity 
programs  and  training  procedures  and  re- 
structuring them  where  we  believe  it  Is  detri- 
mental to  Blacks  and  other  racial  minorities. 

8.  The  need  to  evaluate  punishment  of 
Black  OIs  for  such  culttirally -oriented  gee- 
tures  as  handshakes  and  wearing  our  hair 
long  and  kinky. 

9.  The  need  to  evaluaU  miUtary  regula- 
tions which  have  had  a  negative  effect  on 
Blacks  and  other  racial  minorities. 

10.  The  need  for  the  Oaucus  to  follow  up 
with  the  Pentagon  regarding  specific  and 
general  problems  raised  during  the  one-day 
and  the  three  days  of  hearings  here  In  Waah- 
Ington. 

I  woiUd  only  say  that  as  one  Member  of 
the  Black  Caucus  and  as  Co-Chalrman  of 
these  hearings,  that  I  think  the  hearings 
have  only  served  to  dramatize  and  to  pomt 
out  something  w*  aU  know,  that  racism 
exists  m  this  country.  It  exists  In  the  world 
and  It  exists  In  the  military.  There  an  those 
who  are  about  the  busmess  of  buUdlng  a 
movement  In  this  country  and  a  poUtlcal 
alternative  to  expedient  liberalism  and  re- 
actlonarj-  poUtlcs,  who  choose  to  focus  on 
changing  fundamental  institutions  In  this 
country  so  that  they  relate  to  human  pride 
Euod  human  dignity. 

As  powerful  as  the  mUHary  Is.  It  wlU 
change. 

It  cannot  stand  outside  of  change. 

I  wiU  say  culy  to  Mr.  Barry  and  others 
that  one  factor  I  think  we  have  to  fight 
against  very  desperately  and  that  is  the 
practical  effect  of  psychologteal  genocide,  and 
wnat  I  mean  by  that  Is  the  peychology  of  the 
notion  that  the  mUltary-lnduertrlal  complex. 
the  govemtnent,  the  po^nrful  inetltuuons 
that  make  decisions  that  aSeot  our  lives  an 
too  powerful  to  change.  Becauee  when  you 
destroy  a  human  being's  wiU  to  hope,  wlU 
to  struggle,  to  reallae  the  dream  that  comes 
from  his  hope,  you  have  deatroyed  that  hu- 
man being  and  that  Is  genocide. 

We  have  to  turn  around  and  start  taJkJTig 
about  our  ability  to  oom*  together.  I  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Barry's  statement  that  he  under- 
stands the  poUclee  of  oppreaeed  people  in  this 
country  Because  we  as  Blacks  no  longer  have 
a  monopoly  on  "NlggTlsm  "  any  longer;  that 
there  an  all  colon  of  Niggers  In  America,  if 
we  can  ptUl  thoae  oppreaeed  force*  together. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Blacks,  the  young,  the 
women,  the  poor  peopls,  the  people  who  an 
overworked  and  underpaid  and  overtaxed, 
would  come  together,  we  an  not  operating 
within  the  fnmework  of  a  minority,  we  have 
a  majority.  If  w*  are  able  to  puU  that  major- 
ity together,  we  wUl  not  have  to  hold  theee 
kinds  of  hearings. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  undereoon 
for  you  as  vnU  as  the  pnes.  is  that  it  seems 
tragic  that  in  1971  that  the  Oongr— elonel 
Black  Caucus,  a  haikdfui  of  Black  Oongre**- 
men  and  v^omen,  had  to  try  to  find  independ- 
ent resources  to  hold  Ad  Hoc  hearings  when 
then  an  millions  of  doUan  at  the  dlspoeal 
of  the  United  8t*te*  Oongreas  that  do  not  go 
to  serious  Issues  that  have  been  well  docu- 
mented in  all  forms  of  media,  that  have  been 
weU  documented  by  meet  clvUlan  and  mUl- 
tary personnel.  tha.t  w*  sit  hen  holding  Ad 
Hoc  Hearings  whUe  otir  coUeague*  are  on 
the  floor  '^iung  Irrelevant  quonun  calls,  and 
the  Armed  Services  Oommlttee  not  seeing  fit 
to  address  the  very  serious  problems  that 
have  been  outlined  during  the  past  four 
days.  

OongresBwoman  Cribkolm.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr  DeUums.  Theee  have  been  hear- 
lo«a  that   should  have  been  called  by  the 
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Armed  9«it1ow  Comiiiltt«e  tlutt  tuu  the 
money  and  the  penonnti  axtd  the  ]uti8dle- 
tlon  and  the  responsibility  to  see  that  there 
should  be  a  oomplete  eradlc»tlon  of  radam 
In  the  mllttary,  and  bae  not  seen  flt  to  do 
so  because  this  doee  not  ooncem  them  in 
Mnns  of  being  top-level  priority.  So  despite 
the  fact,  we  have  . . . 

At  least  now  served  notice  to  evw^rone  here 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  all  over  this  ooun- 
try,  that  the  Blacks  in  the  military  now  are 
tired  of  tokenism,  that  together  we  are  going 
to  bring  all  of  the  pressures  that  we  know 
how  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  DepartoMut  of 
Defense. 


PWANKINO  PRIVILEQE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  irxw  jsaaxT 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
had  Indicated  and  upon  receiving  unan- 
imous consent  Tuesday,  October  10,  I 
herewith  include  in  the  Racoss  the 
following: 

Plrst.  Verified  complaint  of  Alfred 
Schlaffo,  plalntur,  versus  Henry  Hel- 
stoskl.  defendant:  Robert  Budelman, 
attorney. 

Second.  Plaintiffs  proposed  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

Third.  Reply  of  brief  on  behalf  of 
Henry  Helstoskl.  defendant;  Alfred 
Porro,  attorney. 

Fourth.  Brief,  on  leave  granted,  on  be- 
hsJf  of  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration versus  House  of  Representatives, 
as  amicus  curia;  Eugene  Dlnallo,  at- 
torney. 

Ttfth.  Reply  memorandimi  in  support 
of  appllcatltm  by  plaintiff,  Alfred 
Schlaffo  for  a  permanent  Injunction. 

Sixth.  Post  hearing  memorandum  In 
support  of  an>Ucation  by  plaintiff,  Al- 
fred Schlaffo,  for  a  permanent  Injimc- 
tlon. 

Seventh.  Transcript  of  proceedings 
before  Hon.  Leonard  I.  Garth,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge.  Continuing  oral  opinion  de- 
livered in  open  court.  Written  opinion 
still  unprepared  as  of  October  13,  1972. 
\VA.  District  Court.  District  of  New  Jersey, 
Civil  Action  No.  1 

Alfted  O.  Schlaffo,  Plaintiff,  against  Henry 
Helstoskl,  Defendant. 


VaunsB  Complaint 
AUMd  D.  Semaffo.  plamtlS  herein,  by  bis 
attorney.  Robert  B.  Budelman,  Jr.,  complain- 
ing of  the  defendant,  alleges  upon  informa- 
tion and  belief  as  follows: 

1.  This  action  Is  brought  to  enjoin  defend- 
ant. Henry  Helstoskl,  from  misuse  and  abuse 
of  the  congressional  franking  privilege  and 
for  damages  as  a  reeult  thereof.  Jurisdiction 
Is  conferred  on  this  comrt  by  28  TTS.C-A.  Sec. 
1338,  Sec.  1348  and  also  by  Sec.  1381,  since  the 
matter  in  controversy  exceeds  the  sum  or 
value  of  910.000.00  and  arises  under  the  laws 
of  the  TJnlted  States. 

2.  Plaintiff  Alfred  D.  Schlaffo  Is  a  resident 
of  Closter,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
is  preeently  a  New  Jersey  State  Senator  from 
Bergen  County. 

3.  Defendant  Henry  Helstoskl  Is  a  resident 
of  East  Rutherford.  Bergen  County.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Is  presently  the  United  Statee  Rep- 
resentative for  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey. 

4.  Plaintiff  AUtsd  D.  Schlaffo  is  the  H»- 
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publican  candidate  and  defendant  Henry 
Helstoskl  is  the  Democrat  candidate  for  the 
United  Statee  Hoxise  of  Repreeentatlvee  from 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  general  election  set  for  November 
7,   1972. 

5.  On  or  about  June  18,  1873.  defendant 
sent  unsolicited  to  an  undetermined  nvunber 
of  persons  in  the  Ninth  Congreeslonal  District 
of  New  Jersey  as  franked  mall,  a  book  en- 
titled 'The  yearbook  of  Agriculture  1963"  in 
violation  of  the  franking  privilege  and  44 
U.8.C.A.  Sec.  732. 

e.  On  or  about  August  28,  1973,  defendant 
sent  unsolicited  to  an  imdetermlned  number 
of  persons  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  as  franked  mall,  a  1981 
87th  Congress  publication  entitled  '"nie 
Capitol,  Symbol  of  Freedom"  In  violation  of 
the  franking  privilege  and  44  U.S.C-A.  Sec. 
782. 

7.  In  the  latter  part  of  August.  1972,  de- 
fendant sent  unsolicited  to  an  undetermined 
nimiber  of  young,  newly  registered  voters  In 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  franked  mall,  a  "1972  Young  Voter 
Opinion  Survey".  Said  "survey",  while  stating 
that  It  was  not  printed  at  government  ex- 
pense, was  prepared  and  sent  at  public  ex- 
pense in  an  envelope  printed  at  government 
expense,  which  stated  It  to  be  "Official  Busi- 
ness" all  In  violation  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege. 

8.  On  or  about  September  1,  1972,  defend- 
ant sent  unsolicited  in  a  mass  mailing  to 
an  undetermined  number  of  persons  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jerssy 
as  franked  mull,  a  consumer  product  In- 
formation Index  of  selected  federal  publica- 
tions. Said  index,  while  stating  that  it  was 
not  printed  at  goTemment  expense  and  bear- 
ing the  picture  of  defendant,  was  prepared 
and  sent  at  public  expense  addressed  to 
"Postal  Patron — Local,  9th  Congressional 
District.  New  Jersey"  and  designated  on  Its 
mailing  face  as  "Official  Business"  all  In 
violation  of  the  franking  privilege. 

9.  On  or  about  September  16.  1972.  defend- 
ant solicited  funds  for  a  special  section  of 
a  county  chapter  of  a  national  charitable 
organization  by  sending  to  an  undetermined 
number  of  persons  In  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  a  letter  under 
the  heading  "Congress  of  the  United  Statee, 
House  of  Representatives"  and  the  signature 
designation.  In  part,  "Member  of  Congress" 
and  In  an  envelope  printed  at  government 
expense  bearing  the  addrees  "Congress  of 
the  United  Statee.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  20S16,  Official  Business". 
Said  letter  soliciting  funds  was  not  official 
businees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

10.  On  or  about  September  13,  1972,  de- 
fendant sent  unsolicited  In  a  mass  mailing 
to  an  undetermined  number  of  persons  in 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  as  franked  mail  a  "Washington  Re- 
port". Said  report,  while  stating  that  it 
was  not  printed  at  government  expense  aoid 
bearing  4  pictures  of  defendant,  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  at  public  expense  In  an  en- 
velope printed  at  government  expense  and 
was  addressed  to  "Poetal  Patron — ^Local,  9th 
Congressional  District.  New  Jersey"  stating 
It  to  be  a  "Public  Document — Official  Busi- 
ness" all  in  violation  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege. A  copy  of  said  "report"  and  envelope 
are  annexed  hereto. 

11.  The  aforesaid  franked  mailings  were 
an  abuse  and  Illegal  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  in  violation  of  the  Poetal  Reorga- 
nization Act  Title  39  TJ S.C.  sections  3201. 
3210  and  3211. 

12.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  aforesaid  mail- 
ings was  to  publicize  euid  promote  the  po- 
litical campaign  of  defendant. 

13.  The  public  has  an  overriding  Interest 
in  being  protected  against  abuses  of  the 
franking  privilege. 
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14.  The  aforesaid  franksd  mailings  oqq. 
stltute  campalg^n  literature  mailed  by  defend- 
ant at  government  expense  and  such  mall. 
Ings  do  not  constitute  "OAelal  Builnev" 
under  Title  39  U.S.O.  section  3310  and  there- 
by  are  not  eligible  for  mailing  without  pay. 
ment  of  postage. 

16.  The  aforesaid  mailings  at  government 
expense  violate  the  civil  rights  of  plaintiff 
and  his  right  to  run  for  public  office  in 
that  they  give  defendant  a  distinct  and  unfair 
EMlvsntage  to  further  his  political  campaign. 

16.  The  aforeeald  mailings  and  further 
similar  free  mailings  resulting  from  defend- 
ant's  abuse  and  misuse  of  the  franking 
prlvUege.  are  a  continuing  harm  to  plaintiff 
In  his  effort  to  conduct  a  fair  campaign. 

17.  The  aforeeald  mailings  at  government 
expense  have  resulted  In  the  public  and 
plamtlff  being  damaged  In  the  amoimt  of 
the  cost  of  the  items  used  in  mailings  and 
the  cost  of  postage  on  franked  mall. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff,  Alfred  D.  Schlaffo,  de- 
mands: 

(1)  That  ijendlng  the  final  hearing  and 
determination  of  this  cause  upon  its  merits, 
this  oourt  Issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  or  a  preliminary  Injvmctlon  enjoining 
defendant  from  maUlng  or  aUowlng  to  be 
mailed  any  additional  items  as  above  de- 
scribed by  use  of  the  franking  privilege: 

(2)  That  an  mjunctlon  be  granted  dvirlng 
the  pendency  of  this  action,  permanently 
restraining  and  enjolnmg  defendant  from 
mailing  or  allowing  to  be  mailed  any  f  iirther 
similar  mailings  by  use  of  the  franking 
privilege; 

(8)  That  a  p>ermanent  Injunction  be 
granted  restraining  and  enjoining  defendant 
from  mailing  or  allowmg  to  be  mailed  any 
further  slmUar  maUlngs  by  use  of  the  frank. 
Ing  privilege; 

(4)  Judgment  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
coot  ot  the  Items  mailed  and  the  cost  of 
postage  on  franked  mail;  and 

(6)  Such  other  and  further  relief  as  may 
be  Just  and  proper. 

ROBEST  B.  BTTI>n.MAN,  Jr.. 

iltfomey  for  Plaintiff. 

Stat*  or  N«w  Jissrr,  CoTmrr  or  BxaoKN 
Alfred    D.    Schlaffo.    of    full    age    being 
duly  sworn  according  to  law.  upon  his  oath 
deposes  and  says: 

1.  He  resides  at  60  Anderson  Avenue.  In 
the  Borough  of  Closter,  Bergen  Co\mty,  New 
Jersey;  that  he  Is  the  plantiff  herein;  and 
that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  complaint 
and  knows  the  contents  thereof  and  that 
the  same  are  true  of  his  own  knowledge, 
except  as  to  the  matters  therein  stated  to 
be  EOleged  on  information  and  belief,  and 
as  to  those  matters  he  believes  them  to  be 
true. 

AlJltXD  D.  SCRUJTO. 

[n.S.  District  Oourt,  District  of  New  Jersey, 

Civil  Action  No. ;  Hon.  Leonard  I.  Oarth] 

PLAiimwr'a  Pkoposxd  FomiNCB  or  Pact  amb 

CoNCLXTSiONS  or  Law 
Alfred  D.  Schlaffo.  Plaintiff,  against  Henry 
Helstoskl.  Defendant. 

1.  Defendant,  a  democrat,  has  served  eight 
years  in  the  Congress,  Is  In  his  fourth  term, 
commenced  his  first  term  In  February,  1968. 
and  Is  running  for  election  to  the  newly  re- 
apportioned Ninth  Congressional  District 
(T-7). 

2.  The  Ninth  District  consists  preeently  of 
the  following  municipalities  In  Bergen  Co\in. 
ty  (T-9). 

"Ninth  District — Bergen  Cotmty:  That 
portion  embracing  the  boroughs  of  Alpine. 
Bergenfleld,  Bogota,  Carlstadt,  Cllffside  Park, 
Closter,  Creasklll,  Demareat,  Dumont,  East 
Rutherford,  Edgewater,  Englewood  CUffs, 
F^lrvlew,  Pfert  Lee,  Ha  worth,  Leonla,  Mont- 
vale,  Moonachie,  New  Mllford,  North  Arling- 
ton, Northvale.  Norwood.  Old  Tappan,  Pali- 
sades Park,  Rldgefleld,  Rocklelgh.  Rutherford, 
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Xteafly,  Tsterboro,  WaUlngton  and  Wood- 
Bidge.  city  of  Englswood  and  Townohlpa  at 
Undhurst.  Rldgefleld  Park,  Rlvervale.  and 
xianeck.  Population  (1860).  390,184;  esti- 
mated to  July  18«8,  610,000.  Oongresstonal 
Dlrsctory   9and    Oongress,    Second   Sessloci, 

P.  108. 

3.  On  AprU  36,  1973.  the  UzUted  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  case  of  David  v.  OahiU,  342  F.  Smpp. 
4t3  (1972)  Ordered,  adjudged  and  dsoresd 
that  Oovemor  WUllam  T.  Oablll  and  all  elec- 
tion officials  of  the  State  of  New  JerMy  "sbAll 
conduct  the  primary  election  on  Juns  6,  1973 
to  choose  candidates  for  membership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  general  election  on  Norember  7, 1972. 
for  membership  in  the  House  of  Hepresanta- 
tlves  from  the  following  single  member  dls- 
trictt:" 

4.  As  of  January  1, 1973  the  following  towns 
will  be  included  in  other  Oongresslooal  dis- 
tricts: 

Montvale.  North  Arlington,  WaUlngton. 
Wood-Rldge.  Ridgfield  Park.  Teaneck.  Bo- 
gota and  the  f  oUowlng  towns  will  be  Included 
in  tbe  Ninth  District: 

Bergen  Oounty:  Harrington  Park,  Little 
Perry,  Park  Ridge.  Blver  Edge.  Portion  of 
South  Hsckensack;  Hudson  County:  Sscau- 
cus,  Union  City,  North  Bergen. 

THE    YEAKBOOK    OF    ACUCT7LTURX    1983 

5.  On  or  about  June  18, 1973,  after  the  pri- 
mary election  approximately  380  oc^es  of  a 
House  Document  entitled  "The  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  1963 — A  Place  to  Live"  was  mailed 
under  defendant's  franking  privilege  to  pub- 
lic officials  In  the  thlrty-slz  mtmlclpalltlse  be 
currently  represents  and  also  In  the  seven 
mimlclpalltlee  which  will  be  added  by  Oourt 
order  reapportionment  and  In  whlcb  he  is 
currently  running  for  election  as  a  candidate. 

6.  Approximately  230  of  these  nine  year  old 
bocdu  were  obtained  by  defendant  In  19M 
when  be  hired  Joseph  Brsostowskl  as  his 
Secretary  (T-21) . 

7.  Brzostowski  had  been  a  Secretary  to 
Congressman  Ryan  of  Michigan  and  had 
brought  Congreesnxan  Ryan's  allotmsnt  of 
these  books  with  him  when  he  beoame  a 
member  of  defendant's  staff  (T-31). 

8.  Congressman  Ryan  served  in  the  88th 
Congress  2nd  Session  beginning  February  7. 
1964  but  was  not  elected  to  the  89th  Oon- 
gress Ist  Session  beginning  January  4,  1966. 
which  was  the  beginning  of  defendant's  first 
term  of  office.  See  Congressional  Directories 
for  each  Session. 

9.  The  remaining  amount,  about  60  books, 
were  obtained  from  two  other  New  Jersey 
Congressmen  (T-18). 

10.  With  the  exception  of  some  vague  re- 
quest for  material  on  zoning  and  planning 
(T-2e)  from  Councilman  Tony  Riccio  of  Lit- 
tle Ferry  (T-27)  a  town  not  presently  In- 
cluded In  defendant's  district  and  a  town 
which  might  have  received  this  book  in 
1963  from  the  Ninth  District's  former  Con- 
gressnmn  Prank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  the  Tn«.iiing 
of  280  books  was  imsoUclted  (T-35.  26.  27) . 

THE    CAPITAI,    STMBOL    OF    niEKDOM    ISSl 

11.  On  or  about  August  23.  1972,  prior  to 
the  Republican  convention,  he  sent  out  un- 
solicited (T-37)  approximately  500  copies  of 
the  1961  edition  of  some  other  edition  of  a 
picture  magazine  entitled  "The  Capitol,  Sym- 
bol of  Freedom"  In  a  House  document. 

12.  The  magazines  were  mailed  under  de- 
fendant's franking  privilege  to  Republican 
County  Committee  p^eople  In  the  36  munlcl- 
palltles  he  cxirrently  represents  and  also  In 
the  7  municipalities  which  wUl  be  added  to 
the  District  in  January  1973  and  to  which  he 
is  currently  running  for  election  as  a  candi- 
date (T-38). 

13.  Defendant  had  some  of  the  0\ir  Capitol 
magazines  "left  over"  (T-33)  and  they  were 
"laying  around"  the  office  (T-33) . 
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14.  Tli^  mr*  aaiit  only  to  BspnbUoans  be- 
cause the  Dnnoorats  got  them  Isst  year 
(T-33). 

18.  Defendanti  offlee  stamped  these  maga- 
Elnss  "Best  WIsbss  Hsnry  Halstoskl,  Con- 
gressman New  Jersey  Ninth  District"  (T-34) . 

16.  Defendant  did  not  know  when  he  had 
obtained  tbe  magaalnes  (T-S3)  or  how  many 
copies  of  the  1961  edltloci  were  mailed  out 
(T-34)  and  he  did  not  know  if  the  1961  edi- 
tion had  been  mailed  out  of  his  office  with  the 
letter  of  August  23, 1973. 

17.  Defendant  mailed  these  magalnss 
"only  to  Hspubl leans  because  they  work  In 
poUUoal  matten,  in  civic  matters  and  the 
Democrats  got  a  prior  mailing  from  me.  The 
Democrats — ^naturaUy,  I  am  a  little  biased 
in  that  respect  and  I  did  It  first"  (T-se): 
and  that  the  reason  why  defendant  did  the 
Republicans  second  was  "because  If  I  did 
tbe  Democrats  second,  it  would  probably  be 
something  with  grtater  political  overtona*" 
(T-40,  42). 

18.  Sometime  on  or  about  August  23.  1972 
(T-46).  defendant  i^repared  a  lettw  on  an 
automatic  typewriter  (T-47)  and  mailed  out 
the  letter  and  magazine  prior  to  the  R^ubll- 
can  convention  (T-46)  "to  tie  In  with  the 
fact  that  they  might  be  going  down  to  the 
convention"    (T-46).    (T(2)-3«)» 

19.  In  contradiction  to  this  testimony  de- 
fendant admitted  at  a  contlnxiatlon  of  the 
hearing  on  September  29.  1972  that  other 
similar  letters  were  prepared  on  September 
16,  1972  and  sent  out  with  the  magazine. 

20.  When  asked  about  his  jxlor  statement 
that  they  were  mailed  out  prior  to  the  Re- 
publican convention  defendant  stated  that 
the  statement  was  correct  because  there 
would  be  a  convention  In  1976.  (T(2)-4S) 

21.  Mr.  Oynn  resides  In  North  Bergen,  a 
town  not  preeently  repreeented  by  defendant; 
is  a  Republican  County  Committeeman,  and 
he  received  tbe  letter  dated  August  23,  1972 
about  that  date  at  his  home  in  North  Bergen. 
Both  the  capltol  magazlnee  were  shown  to 
Mr.  Oynn  and  he  Identified  the  1961  maga- 
zine as  being  the  one  received  by  him. 
(T(2)-166) 

187t    TOtTKC    VOTER   OPIKION    BUKVXT 

23.  In  February  and  March  of  1972  de- 
fendant sent  his  annual  legislative  queetion- 
naire  to  each  postal  patrcm  in  tbe  36  munici- 
palities he  currently  represents.  This  re- 
sulted in  180,000  questionnaires  being  dis- 
tributed to  each  household  and  mailing  ad- 
dress In  the  existing  Ninth  District.  (De- 
fendant's Exhibit  D-6) 

23.  In  May,  1972  after  the  court's  order  re- 
apportioning the  district,  defendant  mailed 
out  a  supplementary  edition  to  the  seven 
added  municipalities.  This  resulted  In  26.000 
more  questionnaires  being  distributed  to  each 
household  and  mailing  addrees  In  tbe  7  added 
munlclpalltiee  which  defendant  Is  running 
tor  election  as  a  candidate.   (T(2)-71) 

24.  As  a  reeult  of  theee  two  mailings,  31312 
comipleted  questlonnatree  were  returned  (De- 
fenxlant's  Exhibit  D-4) . 

25.  Shortly  aft^  June  38,  1973  and  after 
the  primary  the  defendant  mailed  under  his 
franking  privilege  206.CKX)  coplee  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  queetlODxialre  which  he  had 
printed  in  the  Congreeslonal  Record  on 
Wedneeday.  June  28,  1972.  These  items  were 
also  sent  to  the  36  mxuxlcipalltles  he  cur- 
rently repreeents  and  also  to  tbe  7  newly 
added  municipalities  in  which  be  is  now 
running  for  election.  {T(2)-74) 

26.  After  having  surveyed  his  entire  dis- 
trict and  the  newly  added  municipalities  and 
after  having  reported  the  reeults  of  the  quee- 
tlonnairee.  which  resulted  In  360.000  pieces 
of  poetal  patron  mall  being  sent  unsolicited 
Into  his  current  district  and  52,000  piecee  of 
poetal  patron  mail  being  sent  unsolicited  into 


•T(2)  refers  to  the  Transcript  of  testimony 
taken  on  September  29.  1972. 


the  newly  added  munldpaUtiee.  defendant 
then  mailed  under  his  franking  prtvUege 
16.000  more  qtiestlonnalres  (T-69)  which 
state  that  they  are  "not  printed  at  govern- 
ment expense"  (Plaintiff  Exhibit  P-i) . 

37.  Theee  questionnaires  were  mailed  i» 
envelopes  marked  "Officlskl  Businees"  (T-68) 
but  said  envelopes  were  allegedly  purchased 
by  defendant  (T-63)  and  the  addrees  labels 
were  also  purchased  by  defendant  i  T-67 ) . 

28.  After  June  1972,  defendant's  office 
started  compiling  tbe  lists  of  graduates  (T- 
46)  and  two  summer  Interns  prepared  the 
questionnaire  (T-46).  One  of  these  Interns 
was  employed  under  a  Congreeslonal  Intern 
Fund  (T-61).  The  survey  was  sent  to  tbe 
printer  in  the  beginning  of  August  and  It  was 
mailed  out  In  tbe  latter  part  of  August  (T- 
46).  Tbe  questlonnalree  were  mailed  out  by 
the  House  folding  room  ( T-49) . 

29.  Of  tbe  10  qiiestlons  which  appear  on 
the  1972  Young  Voter  Opinion  Svirvey,  3 
qtiestlons  are  subetantlaUy  similar  and  3 
questions  are  Identical  to  4  questions  which 
appe«ir  In  the  19*72  Legislative  Questionnaire 
(Plaintiff's  Exhibit  P~-S  and  Defexidant's  Ex- 
hibit D-t(a). 

30.  Question  No.  9  In  tbe  1972  Young  Voter 
Opinion  Survey  Is  "Do  you  plan  to  vote  In 
this  year's  election?"  (PlalntlfTs  Exhibit 
P-3). 

31.  Unlike  the  earlier  questionnaire  the  re- 
sult from  16,000  surveys  maUed  In  August 
1673  will  not  be  mailed  out  unless  a  specific 
request  Is  received  (Plaintiff's  Ochlblt  P-8). 

32.  These  results  wlU  not  be  mailed  out 
because  they  will  not  be  tabulated  untU 
Just  prior  to  election  day  when  Congrees  Is 
m  recess  (T-61.  63). 

33.  Defendant  targeted  thess  16,000  ques- 
tionnaires to  new  young  voters  In  the  com- 
munities he  currently  repreeents  and  In  tbe 
7  newly  added  towns  where  he  is  running 
for  election  because  the  young  voter  Is  a 
prime  target  for  both  political  parties  In 
this  year's  election.  (T(2)-86). 

ooNstncn    psoouct   nrrosMATioN    nrmtx 

34.  On  or  about  September  l,  1973  de- 
fendant began  a  mass  mailing  under  his 
franking  privilege  of  206.000  consumer  prod- 
uct Information  index  to  each  postal  patron 
In  the  30  municipalities  he  currenUy  repre- 
sents and  the  7  municipalities  added  by  court 
ordered  reapportionment  In  which  he  It  now 
running  as  a  candidate.  (T(2)-47). 

[U£.  District  Court,  Dtetrlct  of  New  Jersey, 

OlvU  Action  No.  1 

Alfred  D.  Schlaffo,  Plaintiff,  against  Henry 
Helstoskl.  Defendant. 

PLAiNTirr's  Pkoposxd  FmotMoa  or  Fact  amd 

CONCLDBXONS    OP    LaW 

35.  With  regard  to  the  Consumer  Product 
Information  Index  marked  Defendant's  Ex- 
hibit D-6.  sometime  In  July  or  Augttst  1973, 
defendant  received  an  allotment  of  20.000 
(T-69)  from  the  Consmner  Product  Informa- 
tion Coordinating  Center  of  the  Qeosral 
Serrloes  Administration  (T-71). 

86.  The  front  of  the  outside  pwge  was  In 
blank  (T-69,  70)  and  the  addrees  side  was 
also  in  blank  except  for  tbe  words  "Oon- 
stmier  Product  Information  an  index  of  se- 
lected Federal  Publications  on  how  to  buy, 
use  and  take  care  of  consumer  p>roduots" 
(T-69). 

37.  l^e  material  content  of  the  Item,  con- 
trary to  the  statement  "not  printed  at  gor- 
emment  expense",  was  printed  by  the  Exec- 
utive Department  at  government  expense 
(T-70). 

38.  Defendant  printed  at  his  own  expense 
and  by  his  own  printer  a  "Dear  Friends" 
letter  with  plcttire  on  one  side  and  "Oongrees 
of  tbe  United  Statee.  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvee, Official  Btisiness.  Henry  Helstoskl  mx., 
Poetal  Patron — Local  9th  Congreeslonal  Dis- 
trict, New  Jersey"  on  the  addrees  side  (T-7S) . 
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39.  Defendant  mailed  out  hie  aJlotment  of 
30,000  under  tUs  franking  prmiege  (T-73). 

40.  BeceuM  of  the  good  reaponee  to  thle 
Item  defendant  printed  30,000  more  at  hU 
own  ezpeziM  (T-TS)  which  were  returned  to 
Ma  office  said  sent  to  the  House  folding  room 
(T-78)  with  Identification  tags  indicating  the 
municipality  w*ere  they  would  be  sent  (T- 
74)  to  be  mailed  under  the  franking  privi- 
lege (T-73). 

41.  When  asked  If  defendant  waa  having 
any  more  printed  he  testified  "No.  If  I  ralae 
additional  monies  for  this  purpoee,  then  ni 
mall  them"  (T-7fl),  and  when  asked  what 
he  was  referring  to  when  he  aald  "raise  ad- 
ditional monies"  defendant  testified  "well 
personal  friends,  asaoclatee.  parents,  my 
brother."  (T-76). 

42.  Defendant  was  asked  If  he  solicited 
funds  and  he  stated  that  he  solicited  funds 
for  printing  but  not  mailing  because  It  was 
"free"  (T-7e). 

48.  Prior  to  the  aforeeald  testimony  defend- 
ant filed  with  this  court  an  affidavit  which. 
In  contradiction  of  his  oral  testimony,  statea: 

"In  the  case  of  the  consumer  product  Infor- 
mation, this  document  is  a  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office  Publication  and  was 
sent  from  my  official  allotment  as  a  Con- 
gressman." 

44.  At  the  continuation  of  the  hearing  on 
September  29.  1972  defendant  further  con- 
tradicted his  earlier  testimony  stating  now 
that  the  60.000  were  from  hU  allotment,  that 
he  had  printed  an  added  30.000  and  that  he 
was  now  printing  13«.000  more.   (T(2)-47). 

46.  Between  defendant's  testimony  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1972  and  September  29.  1972,  he 
apparently  was  able  to  solicit  funds  for  this 
added  printing  of  126,000  more  Indexes. 

46.  This  Item  is  prepared  quarterly  and 
defendant  is  now  sending  out  the  edition  for 
the  "Summer  1972"  (Defendant's  Kzhlblt 
D-5^. 

47.  Defendant  has  changed  the  manner 
In  which  be  Is  mailing  these  Items.  They  now 
appear  as  they  come  from  the  Executive  De- 
partment but  stamped  "Compliments  of 
Henry  Helstoskl"  and  inserted  In  a  brown 
envelope  stating  "public  doctunent"  and 
bearing  his  frank.  (Plaintiff's  Kxhlblt  P-ia) 

48.  At  this  court's  request  defendant  agreed 
to  restrain  from  any  further  mailings  of  this 
Item  from  4:00  P.M.  on  Prlday,  September 
29.  1972  until  this  court  Anally  determines 
this  matter  on  October  10.  1972. 

WASHXNOTON   aXPOKT 

49.  On  or  about  September  13,  1972  de- 
fendant sent  unsolicited  In  a  mass  mailing 
as    franked    mall    206.000    Items    .so    called 

"Washington  Report",  Said  report,  while 
stating  that  It  was  "Not  Printed  at  Oovem- 
ment  Ebcpense"  was  prepared  and  sent  at 
government  expense  In  an  envelope  printed 
at  government  expense  addressed  to  "Postal 
Patron  Local,  9th  Congressional  District,  New 
Jersey"  and  being  stamped  "Public  E>ocu- 
ment.  Official  Business".  (Exhibits  D-6  and 
P-*) 

50.  The  "Washington  Report"  was  prepared 
sometime  prior  to  Augtist  20,  1873.  (T(2)- 
100) 

51.  The  "Washington  Report"  was  mass 
mailed  to  postal  patrons  in  the  36  municipal- 
ities defendant  currently  represents  and  to 
the  postal  patrons  In  the  7  municipalities 
which  will  be  added  by  court  ordered  re- 
apportionment and  which  he  Is  currently 
running  for  election  as  a  candidate.  (T(2)- 
97) 

52.  Postal  Patron  mailings  go  to  each 
household  as  well  as  each  mailing  address  In 
the  municipality. 

53.  The  "Washington  Report"  contains  the 
following  bold  headlines:  "Economy  Slug- 
gish .  .  .  Cost  of  Living  continues  to  Rise". 
"The  Vietnam  War  Continues",  Hel- 
stoskl Supports  Revenue  Sharing".  "Com- 
munication with  Congressman  Helstoakl" 
and  "Helstoakl  Active  In  Legislative  Role" 
and  has  four  separate  pictures  of  defendant. 
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64.  The  "Washington  Report"  In  fo>ur  pages 
ooatalns  political  statements  such  as: 

(1)  "Congressman  Helstoskl  has  been  etc- 
tlvely  Involved  in  writing  legislation.  .  . 

(2)  "Here  are  some  of  the  legislative  gains 
supported  by  Congressman  HeUtoakl.   .   .   ." 

(8)  "Some  of  the  major  bills  passed  by  this 
Congress,  with  the  strong  support  of  Oon- 
gressman  Helstoskl,  are. . . 

(4)  "HeUtoskl  Honored" 

(6)  "Helstoskl  has  also  Introduced  vartotis 
plans  that  would  aid  our  Senior  Citizens.  . . ." 

(6)  "Congressman  HelstoeU  has  opposed 
tlie  war  since  coming  to  Congress.  .  . 

(7)  "Congressman  Helstoskl's  Commerce 
Committee  Is  concerned  with  several  major 
areas  including  the  environment.  .  .  ." 

(8)  "Congressman  Helstoskl  has  also  been 
preestng  for  action  on  other  bUls  he  has 
filed 

(9)  "Congressman  Helstoskl  has  continued 
to  play  an  active  role  in  the  lawmaking  proc- 
ess. . . 

(10)  "The  AdxrUnlstratlon '8  policy  of  mas- 
sive bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  costing  bU- 
Uons" 

(11)  "The  administration  has  consistently 
overestimated  the  size  of  tax  revenues.  ..." 

(13)  "Were  the  administration  to  adopt 
such  a  bargaining  position  .  .  .  this  tragic 
conflict  could  at  last  be  brought  to  a  close." 

55.  The  "Washington  Report"  attacks  the 
plaintiff,  a  Republican  State  Senator,  indi- 
rectly when  It  Indicates  the  reapportionment 
was  the  result  of  a  3  Judge  Court  adopting  a 
bill  "sponsored  by  Republican  State  Senator 
J.  Turner."   (Defendant's  Exhibit  D-6) . 

56.  A  prior  "Washington  Report"  issued  by 
defendant  several  years  ago  clearly  Indicates 
that  not  all  his  reports  qualify  for  the  frank- 
ing privilege  under  the  opinion  Issued  by  the 
Postal  Department  in  1963.  (Defendant's  Ex- 
hibit D-16.)  That  report  in  four  pages  of 
pictures  of  the  defendant  (Plaintiffs  Exhibit 
P-14). 

67.  Defendant  intends  to  mall  under  his 
franking  privilege  (a)  206,000  copies  of  a  bro- 
chure on  the  drug  problem  which  will  be 
prepared  by  private  indlvldxials  and  printed 
at  his  own  expense  (T(2)-99):  (b)  5.000 
copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to- 
gether with  a  statement  he  wUI  insert  In  the 
Congressional  Record  which  have  been  print- 
ed at  his  own  expense  and  have  been  in  his 
office  since  August  1.  1972  (T(2)-100.  114); 
(C)  136.000  copies  of  the  Consvuner  Product 
Information  Index  which  he  Is  printing  at  his 
own  expense  (T(2)-72):  (d)  600  copies  of  a 
report  on  Revenue  Sharing  which  he  will 
print  at  his  own  expense:  and  (c)  a  survey 
to  be  sent  to  police  chiefs.  (T(2)-100). 

68.  The  aforeeald  intended  franked  maU- 
Ings  will  be  sent  as  official  business  to  com- 
munities he  ciurently  represents  as  well  as 
the  7  newly  added  municipalities  In  which  he 
Is  now  running  for  election.  T(2)-107,  114). 

59.  Prom  the  primary  until  September  29. 
1972,  defendant  has  maUed  under  his  frank- 
ing privilege  more  than  %  million  items, 
more  specifically  507,780  tlems  referred  to  In 
the  complaint  and  at  the  hearing  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

60.  Defendant  now  seeks  to  mall  under  his 
franking  privilege  about  337,600  more  Items. 
This  wUl  resiUt  In  about  846,000  Items  being 
mailed  during  a  four  month  period  whUe  a 
political  campaign  is  In  progress  into  the  dis- 
trict he  currently  represents  and  the  7  newly 
added  municipalities  in  which  he  Is  now  run. 
nlng  for  election  as  a  candidate. 

61.  The  purpose  of  the  aforeeald  mass  mail- 
ings was  to  publicize  and  promote  the  de- 
fendant during  a  political  campaign. 

DErEKDAm''S  PROPOSXD  COICPXTLSIONB  0»  LAW 

1.  This  ooMTt  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties 
and  the  subject  matter  of  this  action. 
23  U.S.CJ^.  Sec.  1339. 
28  TJJ3.CA.  Sec.  1348. 
28  XJS.OJi.  Sec.  1881. 
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2.  The  Postal  Service  no  longer  provide 
advisory  oplnloiw  on  the  frankabuity  ot 
matter  and  on  the  general  use  of  the  frank- 
Ing  privilege  to  members  of  Congress. 

Law  and  Regtilatlons  Regarding  Use  of  the 
Congressional  Frank,  Committee  Print  No 
14,  November  11.  1971  at  (1). 

3.  Though  Postal  Service  regulations  pro- 
vide  that  official  correspondence  transmitted 
under  frank  of  a  member  of  Congress  must 
be  on  "Official  Business",  the  Postal  Servioe 
will  not  detain  said  mall  even  though  there 
are  Indications  of  abuse  of  official  mailing 
privileges. 

39  CJ.R.  sections  137.1  and  137.9 

4.  The  Congress  has  taken  the  position  that 
both  Its  statutory  enactments  and  the  regu- 
lations are  vague  and  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory and  that  a  member  must  determine  for 
himself  whether  specific  actions  are  proper. 

"Law  and  Regulations  Regarding  Use  of 
the  Oongresslonal  Prank"  Committee  Print 
No.  14,  November  U.  1971  at  (1). 

5.  Postal  patron  malUnga  to  communities 
added  to  a  congressional  district  may  not  be 
made  prior  to  the  effect  date  of  the  new  i«> 
apportioned   district.    1963-77   Stat.  818 

8.  A  member  of  Congress  may  send  as 
franked  maU,  I.e.,  maU  transmitted  under 
an  autographic  or  facsimile  signature  of  said 
member,  only  the  following: 

(a)  matter,  not  exceeding  4  pounds  In 
weight,  upon  official  business  to  a  govern- 
ment official; 

(b)  correspondence,  not  exceeding  4  ounces 
In  weight  upon  official  business  to  any  per- 
son; 

(c)  all  public  documents  printed  by  order 
of  Congress; 

(d)  the  Congressional  Record,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therein  con- 
tained; and 

(c)  seeds  and  agricultural  reports  emanat- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

39  U.S.C.A.  sections  3310,  3211,  3312  and 
3213. 

7.  A  oonu>arlson  of  the  franking  privilege 
of  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  former  Pres- 
ident Indicates  that  the  former's  franking 
privilege  is  restricted  as  to  use. 

39  U.S.C.A.  section  3214. 

8.  Public  documents  printed  by  order  of 
Congress  are  those  publications  being  a  series 
of  documents  consecutively  numbered  In  a 
continuing  unbroken  sequence  throughout 
the  entire  term  of  a  Congress. 

44  T7.S.O.A.  section  719. 

9.  The  Items  entitled  "Tht  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  1963 — A  Place  to  Live"  and  "The 
Capitol.  Symbol  of  Freedom  1961"  are  pubUc 
doctiments. 

10.  The  Items  entitled  "1972  Young  Voter 
Opinion  Stirvey",  "Consumer  Product  In- 
formation Index"  and  "Washington  Report" 
are  not  public  documents  within  the  mean- 
ing of  39  U.S.C.A.  section  3211. 

11.  The  Item  entitled  "Consumer  Product 
Information  Index"  Is  not  one  of  the  par- 
ticular documents  enumerated  under  Chap- 
ter 13  of  ntle  44. 

12.  The  Congressional  allotment  of  public 
docTiments  printed  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  a  member  shall  be  delivered  to 
hla  successor. 

44  U5.C-A.  section  731. 

13.  Public  documents  to  the  credit  of  a 
member  of  Congress  at  the  expiration  of  hla 
term  of  office  unless  taken  by  June  30th  next 
following  the  date  of  expiration  Is  forfeited 
to  his  successor  in  office. 

44  U.S.C-A.  section  731. 

14.  Defendant  was  not  entitled  to  posses- 
sion of  about  200  copies  of  an  Item  entitled 
"The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1963 — ^A  Place 
to  Live"  since  those  books  properly  belong 
to  the  successor  in  office  of  Congressman 
Ryan  of  Michigan,  and  were  not  to  his  credit 
or  the  credit  of  district. 

44.  VB.CJl.  section  731.  782. 
16.  Since  Defendant  was  not  entitled  to 
possession  of  about  200  copies  of  an  Item  en- 
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tilted  "The  Yearbook  o«  Agrloutture  196»— 
Vpiui*  to  Uve"  the  trspamlaslnn  of  said 
^ns  by  mall  under  the  frank  was  taopropar. 
nifl  39  UJ3.C-A.  section  8101  (3)  and  (4) 
I,  not  to  be  Interpretwl  as  to  eUmlnata  aU 
protections  against  tha  abuaa  ot  the  frank- 

^^jMna  vs.  Broton,  318  F.  Supp.  824  (1970). 

17  Material  U  not  "Official  Business"  when 
jt  is  closely  related  to  campaign  material  1*. 
wfetsn  It  is  subataatiaUy  devoted  to  other 
mstters  which  strongly  lends  Itself  to  tfce 
suspicion  that  It  la  promotive  of  getting 
votes  for  the  sazkder. 

Riatng  vt.  Brown,  318  F.  Bvipp-  M4  (1970). 

If.  Tba  pubUo  has  an  ovarrldlng  Interest 
m  being  protected  against  abuses  of  the 
{ranking  prtvUoge  and  the  court  has  the  in- 
lunotlve  power  to  prevent  the  abuse. 

JUtiTig  vs.  Broum,  313  F.  Supp.  824  (1970). 

19.  Defeadant's  franked  mailings  were  an 
tboae  and  illegal  use  of  the  franking  prlvi- 
IHS  in  violation  ot  the  Postal  RecM^anlza- 
Uon  Act,  Title  3B  U.S.C.  secttona  3201.  8210 

and  sail. 

30.  Defendant's  franked  malltnga  consn- 
tTite  campaign  literature  mailed  by  defend- 
ant at  government  expense  and  such  mail- 
ings do  not  consUtute  "Official  Business"  un- 
dsr  Title  39  U£X3.  section  3310  and  thereby 
are  not  eligible  for  mailing  without  payment 
of  postage. 

21.  Defendant's  mass  mailings  at  govern- 
ment expense  vloUte  the  clvU  rights  of 
plaintiff  and  his  right  to  run  for  public  of- 
fice In  that  they  give  defendant  a  distinct 
and  unfair  advantage  to  further  hla  political 
campaign. 

WMte  V.  Snear,  318  P.  Svpp,.  1100  (BJ). 
Penn.  19701 . 

23.  Defendant's  mass  mailings  Into  the  7 
communities  he  ciurently  does  not  repre- 
sent and  m  which  he  Is  running  for  election 
as  a  candidate  Is  an  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege. 

Hoellen  v.  Annunizo,  72  Civ.  1303  (NJJ.  HI. 
1973). 

23.  DefendanfB  so-called  "Waahlngton  Re- 
port" was  used  as  a  means  of  developing  sup- 
port In  this  election  and  being  political  In 
nature  was  not  entitled  to  the  franking 
privilege. 

US.  V.  Brewster,  92  S.Ct.  2531    (1973). 

24.  Defendant's  mailings  and  any  further 
similar  free  maUlngs  during  the  remaining 
38  days  of  this  campaign  are  a  continuing 
harm  to  plaintiff  in  hla  effort  to  conduct  a 
fair  campaign. 

ROBXBT  B.  BtTDKUllAK,  Jf., 

Aftomei;  for  Plaintiff. 

{VS.  District  Court,  District  of  New  Jersey, 

ClvU  Action,  No. ;  Hon.  Leonard  I.  Oarth] 

BiPLY  Baixr  on  Bxhali"  or  Hura.T  HxutToeau. 
Dkfenoant 

Alfred  D.  Schlaffo.  plaintiff,  agalnet  Henry 
HBlEtoski,  defendant 

Alfred -A.  Porro,  Jr.,  On  the  Brief. 
TABLE  or  coiirrxNTS 

Counter-Statement  of  Facts. 
Argument 

Point  I — The  Legislative  History,  Admin- 
istrative Interpretation  and  Case  Law  Re- 
garding the  Congressional  Pranking  Privilege 
Dictate  that  a  Congressman  has  Broad  Lati- 
tude In  the  UtUlzatlon  of  that  Privilege  and 
that  the  Court  Should  not  Interfere  with  the 
millaatlon  Thereof  where  It  has  been  Exer- 
cised within  Its  Broad  Boundaries  and  where 
It  has  not  Clearly  Been  Shown  to  have  been 
Outrlghtly  Abused. 

A.  The  Franking  Privilege — A  Statutory 
Grant. 

B.  Legislative  History  of  the  Franking  Priv- 
ilege. 

C.  Postal  Service  and  House  of  Representa- 
tive Guide  Lines,  Rulings  and  Memorandums. 


BKIBNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

D.  Judicial  Interpretation.  .■  ve 

Point  n — ^The  Public  Document  Entitled 
"A  FLAOB  TO  LTVK"  la  a  Department  of  Agri- 
e\Uture  Year  Book  FTankabla  Under  88 
UJB.C-A.  3213. 

Point  in — The  PubUo  Documents  Entitled 
"The  Oapltol"  and  "Tha  Oonaiuner  Product 
Information"  are  Frankable  Under  39  VB.OJl. 
3211. 

Point  rv — The  Siirvey  PoUlng  the  Opinions 
of  Young  Constituents  and  the  "Washington 
Report"  Advising  the  Constituency  as  to 
Matters  Pending  before  Congress  and  Mat- 
ter* Ooourring  In  the  Oongreasional  Offloe 
are  Frankable  as  Official  Correspondence  Un- 
der 39  UJ8.0.A.  3319. 

PtHnt  V— The  Federal  Dlatrlot  Court  Is 
Without  Jurisdiction  in  an  Action  for  In- 
Junotlva  Relief  Regardtog  the  Congressional 
Franking  Privilege  aad  for  the  Recovery  of 
Postsgvon  n«nk  MAU  Where: 

A.  Tlw  Question  Involved  Is  of  a  "Polltksal 
Nature"; 

B.  TTie  Discretion  Exercised  by  Oongrsae 
man  Is  Protected  by  Congressional  Immunity 
as  Provided  by  the  Speech  and  Debate  Laws 
of  the  FWeral  Constitution  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 6. 

C.  The  Determination  of  "Official  Btisi- 
nese"  as  the  Same  Relates  to  the  Fttmklng 
Privilege  is  a  Legislative  Matter  not  Subject 
to  Judicial  Review. 

D.  The  Platntlir  has  not  Establtehed  a 
Standing  to  Sue. 

(1)  There  la  no  Civil  Rights  to  Appeal 
Opportunity  In  a  Political  Campaign. 

(U)  Plaintiff  has  no  Standing  to  Ihetltute 
an  Atstlon  for  Damages  Which  Would  Inure 
to  the  General  Treasury  of  the  TTnlted  BUtes. 

Conclusion. 
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Law  and  Regulations  Regarding  use  of  the 
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the  Committee  of  Official  Conduct,  U£.  House 
of  Bepreaentatlves. 

liBttar  from  Oenerai  Services  Admlnlsua- 
tlon.  June  19,  1973. 

The  Congressman.  Doubleday,  Anchor 
Book,  Charle  L.  Clapp  (1864)  26  Am.  Jur.  398, 
page  36,  43  Am.  Jur.  2nd  173. 

42  Am.  Jur.  2nd  86. 
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39  USOA  3201. 

39U8OA8210. 

89  UBCA  8311. 

39  USCA  8313. 

39  UBCA  8318. 

39  USCA  8216. 

42  USCA  1971. 

44  USOA  719.  ' 

44  USCA  731. 

44  USCA  732. 

44  USCA  733. 

1  Stat.  70. 

56  Stat.  789. 

PubUo  Law  92-899.  99nd  Coogresa.  HA. 
15690,  August  32.  1972.  An  Act  Making  Ap- 
propriations for  Agriculture — Environment 
and  Ooosumer  Protection  Programs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  198  81st  Ooogresa.  1st  Session, 
AprU  1.  1969. 

VB.  Const.  Art.  I,  Sect.  6. 

COUNTXa     STATTMXNT    OF    rACTB 

The  defendant  an  incumbent  Congress- 
man of  eight  years,  four  terms,  for  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  Is  sued 
In  this  action  by  the  plaintiff,  his  political 
opponent  in  the  pending  election.  The  plain- 
tiff alleges  In  his  Complaint  and  attempted 
to  embellish  In  hla  testimony  a  theory  that 
hla  ClvU  right*  and  rights  to  run  for  public 
office  la  being  violated  by  the  plaintiff  in  his 
uae  of  the  Congreaslonal  f ranting  privilege. 
(T  n-178  through  179).  iTxe  Complaint  was 
filed  on  September  19.  1972  and  served  upon 
the  plaintiff  at  the  Oourt  House  on  the  re- 
tioxn  day  of  an  application  for  a  temporary 
restraint  on  September  25.  1972.  The  Motion 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order  was  denied 
and  the  matter  Inunedlately  proceeded  to 
flnfti  hearing.  The  ft""^'  hearing  was  on  Sep- 
tember 25  and  September  29.  1972. 

The  specific  matter  complained  about  and 
the  subject  matter  of  this  action  are  three 
publications  of  the  federal  government,  a 
survey  of  young  voters  in  the  Ninth  Oon- 
gresslonal District  conducted  by  the  defend- 
ant relating  to  various  timely  federal  mat- 
tera,  a  newsletur  entlUed  "Washington  Re- 
port" distributed  to  persons  within  the  C3oa- 
gresalon&l  District  regarding  matters  before 
Oongress  and  pertaining  to  subjects  relatUig 
to  the  Congressional  Office  and  lastly  a  maU- 
ing  soliciting  ^unds  for  the  March  of  Dimes 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  Oongreeaman.  The 
defeodaikt  Coogreeaman  testified  voluntarUy 
ftrn<  full;  as  to  aU  ol  the  Items  m  queatloo. 

The  first  of  the  publication  in  question  Is 
the  Agricultural  Yearbook  entitled  "A  Place 
to  Live".  (Exh.  p-l).  The  Congressman  ex- 
plained that  thU  pubUcatlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  and  has  been  made 
available  to  Congress  for  distribution  under 
the  frank.  ( T  1-13  through  28;  T  II-8  through 
23  and  T  11-110  through  111;  and  T  11-126 
through  137) .  He  explained  that  the  practice 
and  procedure  with  regard  to  thle  publica- 
tion and  others  of  similar  nature  was  to 
"maU  them  to  aU  the  high  school  libraries, 
the  public  libraries,  and  coUege  libraries. 
After  that,  we  mailed  them  baaed  on  a  de- 
termination of  ours  in  certain  specific  Inter- 
est area  maUings.  public  officials,  moetly: 
but  they  take  other  forms." 

"Then  there  are  specific  request*  from  oon- 
Btltuents  aAd  we  try  to  meet  each  of  those 
requests".  (T  n-135  through  186).  Speclfi- 
caUy  with  regard  to  the  Yearbook  In  quee- 
tlon  It  was  explained  that  due  to  the  subject 
laatter  of  this  Yearbook  they  were  maUed 
to  aU  municipal  public  officials  within  the 
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District,  regardleoB  of  party  affllUtlon.  (T  I- 
11  and  T  1-30;.  This  particular  publication 
oontataed  arttclee  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment, water  resources,  planning  and  other 
ilmUar  subject  matter. 

The  second  publication  of  the  gorernment 
la  oae  entlUed  "The  Capitol,  Symbol  of 
freedom".  (Exh.  P-2i  With  respect  to  thU 
publication  the  Oon^euman  testified  that 
the  same  procedure  with  regard  to  priority 
mailings  to  libraries  and  then  to  specific  In- 
terest areas  was  followed  (T  11-186  through 
136).  The  specific  Interest  araa  that  was 
mailed  to  In  this  Instance  was  that  of  Dwno- 
cratlc  and  Republican  County  Committee 
people  "without  dlstlncUon  to  party"  (T  Il- 
ia?). The  content  of  this  particular  pubh- 
cation  relates  to  the  structure  and  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  county  com- 
mittee people  were  chosen  as  the  special 
interest  group  In  that  "they  are  on*  of  the 
prime  moving  forces  of  the  total  operation 
of  the  strueture  of  the  two  party  system  and 
I  think  that  ttaey.  at  least,  should  hava  some 
biowledge  of  the  availability  of  some  Icxwwl- 
ed^e  in  term*  of  this  Und  of  booklet,  'Our 
Capitol'."  (11-187).  The  nature  of  tha  ptihll- 
catlon  related  directly  to  the  county  oom- 
mlttee  position  and  their  Interest  (T  Il- 
ia?). 

The  last  publication  is  the  Cozisvuner  Prod- 
uct Information  publication  (Exh.  P-6). 
Tbe  Congreasman  explained  that  these  were 
mailed  Postal  Patron,  due  to  the  widespread 
interest  In  the  subject  matter  (T  I-«e 
through  83  and  T  11-138  through  140).  He 
explained  that  this  was  the  practice  and  cus- 
tom of  other  Congressmen  with  respect  to 
thU  particular  publication  (T  n-140) . 

As  to  the  sxirveys  of  the  constituency  in 
qusstlon  (Bzh.  P-3  and  P-AA)  the  Congreas- 
man testified  that  the  practice  of  survey- 
ing one's  constituency  on  public  issues,  ques- 
tions and  matters  of  a  federal  nature  Is  a 
common  practice  of  his  and  other  Congress- 
men. (T  n-140).  He  testtfled  that  the  func- 
tion of  these  particular  surveys  was  to  ob- 
tain "an  Indication  of  what  the  people  are 
thinking.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  form 
judgments  and  exercise  my  opinion  on  vari- 
ous matters  of  a  legislative  nattire  on  the 
floor,  and  to  provide  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion perhaps  of  a  new  legislation  that  could 
respond  to  a  certain  problem  or  problems 
that  might  be  evident  In  my  Congressional 
District"  (T  11-141) .  The  results  of  such  sur- 
veys are  by  practice  submitted  Into  the  Con- 
axxssioN&i.  Rxcoan  (T  11-44)  and  the  data 
collected  wQl  then  make  "other  Congressmen 
aware  as  to  the  feeling  and  tempo  on  the  Is- 
sues within  your  district"  (T  11-145). 

With  respect  to  the  "Washington  Report" 
(Bxh.  P-fl)  the  Congressman  testified  that 
the  purpose  and  function  of  the  Report  was 
"Informational  to  my  constituents,  so  they 
are  aware  of  some  of  the  problem  areas, 
what  Congress  has  done,  and  what  some  of 
the  Intentions  are."  In  this  particular  case, 
this  one  marked  In  evidence,  D-O^lt's  a  brief 
explanation  of  what  occurred  In  two  of  my 
committees  to  which  I  am  assigned,  how 
to  get  some  benefits  out  of  the  flood  relief 
program  that  was  Instituted  by  Congress. 
How  to  apply  for  Academy  examinations  or 
how  to  communicate  with  a  Congressional 
Office.  What  yearbooks  are  available.  What 
other  publications  are  available.  That  kind 
of  information  that  goes  through  or  they 
take  a  special  form  as  the  other  one  that 
was  submitted  in  evidence  or  as  a  problem  of 
drugs,  tor  example  <T.  1-46  through  147.) 
The  Congressional  Newsletter  or  Report  is 
a  common  practice  and  mode  of  informing 
a  constituency  utilized  by  many  Congress- 
men (See  Bxh.  D-12  through  16).  (T  n,  p. 
147  through  163). 

As  to  the  letters  soliciting  ftmds  on  be- 
half of  the  March  of  Dimes  it  was  estab- 
lished that  In  fact  the  letters  were  not  sent 
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out  under  the  franking  privilege;  they  were 
individually  stamped  by  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  CO  stationary  paid  tat  by  the  Coogisas 
man  (See  Affldavn  of  Ruth  Novlch  and  T  I- 
187  through  188). 

The  documents,  surveys  and  reports  un- 
equivocally were  established  and  admitted 
to  be  noD'polltlcal  In  content  and  not  of  a 
campaign  nature.  (T  1-43  and  and  T  11-87.) 

Tbe  plaDtlffs  tesUntony  consisted  of  an 
identification  of  his  party  aifillatlon,  the  of- 
fice that  he  was  running  for,  a  reafflrmatim 
that  he  baa  seen  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion, a  declaration  that  "Viet  Nam"  Is  an 
Issue  in  bis  campaign  and  the  presentatkMi 
of  a  legal  argument  why  he  feels  that  his 
civil  rights  are  being  infringed  upon  by  the 
mailings  in  question  (T  11-173  through  194) . 
When  questioned  by  the  Court  whether  or 
not  an  inquiry  to  ttie  constituency  by  a 
Congressman  as  to  whether  or  not  be  should 
vote  for  partleiilar  blUs  Immediately  prior 
to  election  "on  November  1"  he  indicated 
that  the  "Intent"  Is  "controUlng".  (T  11-182 
through  18S) .  The  plaintiff  also  produced  the 
executive  director  of  bis  political  campaign 
who  stated  where  their  campaign  oOce  is 
and  that  he  received  Exhibit  P  12,  The  Oon- 
siuner  Product  Information  Index.  (T  II- 
169  through  171 ) .  He  further  produced  a  run- 
ning mate  from  Hudson  County  who  eatab- 
Ilshed  his  party  affiliation,  position  In  the 
party  and  that  he  received  Exhibit  PS  (T  11- 
164  through  168). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  Court 
granted  permission  to  John  T.  Walker.  Chief 
Counsel.  Ck>ngressman  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  to  file  a  brief  amicus 
curiae.    (T  n-193  through   1B4). 
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"Hie  legtelattve  hlstwry.  adminlstrattve  In- 
terpretation and  case  law  ref^arding  the  con- 
gressional ftanktng  prtrtlege  dictate  that  a 
congressman  has  brocMl  latitude  in  the  utili- 
zation of  that  privilege  and  that  the  court 
should  not  Interfere  with  the  utfllaatlon 
thereof  where  it  has  been  exercised  within 
Ite  broad  boundaries  and  where  It  has  not 
clearly  been  shown  to  have-  been  outrlghtly 
abused.  '   '  '    •  "' 

A.  The  franking  pritVUge — A  statutorf  grant 

The  statutory  grant  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege to  all  Members  of  Congress  U  found  In 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  39  UJ3.C_A. 
3301,  et  seq.  The  "frank"  Is  the  "autographic 
or  facsimile  signatxire"  of  the  Congressman 
and  may  "transmit  matter  through  the  mall 
without  payment  of  postage".  38  Ufl.CA. 
3301(3).  The  pertinent  sections  of  the  Act 
and  the  pertinent  questions  in  the  case  at 
bar  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  wKat  and 
where.  The  Inquiry  of  this  Court  should  be 
directed  sUnllarly  i.e.,  what  is  the  document 
or  correspondence  being  transmitted  under 
the  frank  and  where  is  It  being  transmitted 
to.  Attempts  by  the  plaintiff  to  delve  into 
speculative  motivations,  collateral  effects 
an4  timing  are  nowhere  contemplated  nor 
can  they  be  read  into  the  clear  stetutory 
language  of  the  statute.  Nowhere  does  the 
statute  limit  the  privilege  where  pKjeslble 
motivation  and  possible  collateral  effect  of 
properly  utllialng  the  same  might  be  during 
election  of  a  dedicated  Congressman  fully 
utilizing  the  statutory  mode  granted  to  his 
office.  Nor,  can  It  be  read  into  the  statute  in 
any  way  whatsoever  that  there  is  a  restric- 
tion on  the  utilization  of  the  frank  during 
an  election  year.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
however  that  the  record  Is  clear  m  the  case 
at  bar  that  no  such  motivation  or  timing 
existed  here.  It  Is  clear  from  the  testimony 
that  Congressman  Helstoekl  has  exercised 
this  privilege  and  transmitted  the  matter 
permitted  thereunder  to  the  benefit  of  his 
constituency,  regardless  of  party  afflHatlon. 
dtirlng  his  four  terms,  eight  years,  as  a  Con- 


gieaeman  without  dlstlnctlQii  to  vhettMr  or 
not  It  was  an  election  or  nooeleatlon  yev^ 
the  frequency  of  such  matltngB  remalasii 
consistent.  (TIX>166.) 

The  stetutory  grant  can  be  summartail  at 
allowing  the  utUlsattoa  at  tke  frank  for  oa- 
cial  correspondence,  39  UJ3.C-A.  8210,  public 
documente  printed  by  ocder  of  Ocmffmg,  39 
U.S£;.A.  3311,  matter  appearing  in  tte  Oon- 
gresslonal  Record,  80  UB-C-A.  3313.  and  i«. 
porte  from  the  DepartnianC  of  Agrlcultoie 
SO  UJB.CA.  3313. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  limitation  with  regard  to  the  num. 
her  of  such  sanctioned  maMers  that  may  b« 
mailed.  The  plaintiff  attampCs  to  oonfuse  ths 
Issue  by  arguing  that  the  provisions  of  44 
VB.CJk.  719,  731,  733  and  783  place  restric- 
tions upon  the  privilege.  Clearly  an  exagfsr- 
ated  and  stretched  interpretetion  of  tiMeec- 
tlons  m  question.  Title  44  of  tlia  VS.  Oods 
deals  strictly  with  the  matter  of  pnbUe 
printing  and  documente,  their  classification 
and  ntimberlng,  44  UB.CA.  719,  the  free  al- 
lotmente  (without  charge)  to  Memlien  of 
Congress,  44  VB.CJl.  731,  the  time  for  distri- 
bution of  these  documente,  44  UJ3.CA.  783, 
and  the  ordering  of  additional  documsati 
"on  prepayment  of  the  ooet"  and  the  '^• 
quest  and  printing"  upon  franks  or  envs- 
lopes  tised  for  mailing  public  documents.  44 
U.S.CA.  733. 

B.  Legislative  history  of  the  franMng  prMUgt 
The  most  comprehensive  document  com- 
piling the  legislative  history  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  appears  to  be  found  in  a  publi- 
cation entitled  "The  Franking  Privilege  0/ 
Members  0/  Congreis",  Congressional  He- 
search  Service,  January  1971.  The  establlBh. 
meat  of  postal  facilities  was  one  of  the  first 
problems  taken  up  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress when  It  began  to  exercise  sovereign 
powers.  The  Congress  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
maims  of  esteblishlng  a  poet  and  on  No- 
vember 8.  1775  enacted  a  "free  franking" 
privilege  for  Members  of  Congress.  On  Oc- 
tober IS,  1782  the  franking  privilege  was 
extended  to  letters,  packete  and  dispatches  to 
and  from  Members  of  the  Continental  Cod- 
gress.  The  first  Congress  by  Act  approved 
on  September  22,  1789.  (1  Stet.  70)  estab- 
lished the  same  regiilatlons  promulgated 
under  the  resolution  of  the  late  Continental 
Congress.  The  policy  with  respect  to  per- 
mitting various  government  officials  to  use 
the  frank  varied.  There  were  years  when  re- 
strictions did  c>ccur  (Act  of  1846,  5  Stat. 
739)  but  a  review  of  the  development  of  the 
privilege  to  the  present  time  shows  a  con- 
stent  trend  of  liberalization  of  the  frank- 
ing laws. 

In  1875,  members  and  delegates  were  per- 
mitted free  mailing  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  speeches  or  reports  made  in  Con- 
gress 8uid  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1877,  offlcial  stamps  were 
abolished  and  official  envelopes  were  substi- 
tuted. The  weight  limltetlon  was  increased 
to  four  ounces  In  1904. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  case  at  bar  cites  at 
length  at  page  11  and  12  of  bis  brief  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Congressional  Record — House 
October  20,  1893,  at  2748  and  2749.  The  1883 
discussion  occurred  at  a  time  Immediately 
following  the  resurrection  of  the  franklag 
privilege,  after  Its  demise  for  such  abuses 
as  members  utilizing  the  same  "to  send  their 
washing  home  under  the  franking  prlvUege" 
The  1893  discussion  among  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  that  time,  although  IQ- 
terestlng  Indeed,  has  since  been  very  spe- 
cifically clarified  and  expanded  throughout 
the  many  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1888. 
The  notions,  conjecture  and  amblguttleg 
expressed  In  that  discussion  have  been  clari- 
fied by  extensive  postal  service  regulations, 
administrative  rulings,  memorandum  and  the 
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like  throughout  the  many  years  that  have 
aiaoaed  since. 

OB  July  29,  1916.  a  very  pertinent  pre«n- 
tatton  entitled  '"ni«  Ptanklng  and  New«p»- 
oer  rtmieges"  was  glTen  by  the  Hon.  Thomia 
B  8<Shftn  of  Mltmesote  which  is  published 
in  the  AppendWto  "Hie  congressional  Record 
for  that  day  at  page  Pl«08  through  18n  Con- 
CTCSsman  Schall  expressed  the  more  liberal 
interpretetion  of  the  franking  privilege  and 
Its  essential  role  ta  the  day  to  day  functlon- 
■^K  of  8  Congressman.  It  Is  reepectfully  sub- 
iii^Md  that  the  legislative  Interpretetion 
from  the  July  39,  1916  presentetlon  has  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  great  llberaliaatlon. 
Schall's  remarks  are  truly  pertinent  In  the 
case  St  bar. 

The  problem  of  the  endurance  of  our 
democracy  is  the  problem  of  having  an  the 
T>eople  understend  the  questions  upon  which 
legislation  is  proposed,  and  In  order  that 
gH  the  people  might  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  is  going  on  In  their  Oov- 
emment  Congress  has  very  wisely  provided 
what  13  known  as  the  franking  privilege,  by 
which  system  any  public  document,  letter 
or  information  pertaining  in  any  way  to  the 
business  of  the  Oovemment  can  be  mailed 
free  to  any  citizen  throughout  the  country. 
•  •  •  This  so-called  franking  privilege  Is  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  people's  liberties, 
upon  which  the  foundation  of  our  Repub- 
lic must  stand,  for  It  Is  upon  the  education 
and  understendlng  of  our  people  that  our 
republican  institutions  must  rely  for  thetr 
perpetuation.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
tcnow  what  laws  are  proposed,  what  are 
enacted,  what  are  defeated,  the  attfttide  of 
the  Congressman  or  public  officials  upon 
ea<*  of  these  and  their  reasons  for  or 
against  them.  The  franking  privilege  Is  ex- 
pressly giver  the  people,  and  It  Is  the  Con- 
gressman's duty,  through  his  frank,  to  see 
that  the  people  are  Informed  as  to  the  public 
business,  and  the  closer  he  keeps  In  toueSh 
with  them  the  more  efficient  and  democratic 
win  be  his  vote.  •  •  •  The  franking  privilege 
Is  at  tbnee  abused,  no  doubt,  as  Is  also  the 
mailing  privilege  given  to  newspapers.  But 
the  occasional  evil  is  so  far  outweighed 
by  Its  necessity  and  benefit  in  both  in- 
stances that  they  should  remain  lasting  In- 
stitutions." 

More  recently,  on  April  11,  1962,  In  the 
Congressional  Record  House  at  page  p.  638* 
and  68S7  the  Congress  discussed  the  matter 
of  Simplifying  the  form  of  address  under  the 
franking  privUege,  i.e.  "Patron",  mailings.  In 
this  context  congressman  Weaver,  referring 
to  the  privilege,  steted  that  "this  privilege 
is  extended  to  the  Congress  as  one  branch 
of  the  Oovemment,  bat  In  oiff  case  It  goes 
even  further.  Any  Member  of  Congress,  can, 
under  the  present  law  and  with  the  appro- 
priations contained  in  this  bill,  blanket  every 
home  In  the  nation  with  his  own  personal 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  called  a  question- 
naire or  It  niay  be  a  letter  on  a  farmers' 
bulletin  list,  btrt  It  accomplishes  the  same 
purposes.  •  •  •  It  Is  not  confined  to  our 
own  dlstrlcte,  nor  Is  It  confined  to  our  own 
states.  If  one  Membe!*  apposes  another  Mem- 
ber's position  on  some  bill,  he  coiild.  under 
this  privilege,  flood  every  city  with  mall,  out- 
lining his  position  and  critical  of  the  posi- 
tion someone  else  may  have  taken." 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  since  then 
through  subsequent  regulations  Imposed  by 
the  postel  service  and  the  guide  Itnee  Issued 
by  the  sub-eommlttee  on  postel  service  of 
tbe  committee  on  poet  office  and  civil  serr^ 
Ice,  House  of  Reprcsentetlvee,  that  poetel 
patron  mass  malUngs  have  been  self^re- 
strteted  tjy  the  Oongreas  through  the  "geo- 
logical designated  district"  of  the  Member 
and  "to  such  other  areas  of  the  Stete  as  may 
be  encompassed  in  his  district  under  a  re- 
apportloxmaent"  as  "finally  determined".  iMm 
and  R*gv.UMoina  MegarMiig  V»€  of  the  Con- 
(irutlomU.  Frank.  Sub-Committee  on  Po«M 
CXWUl 2306— Part  27 
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Service  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  service.  House  of  Representatives,  No- 
vember 11,  ltiTl.:»t  pDCfl  1-a. 

Thus,  It  nftoitt  !»•  concluded  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  interpretation  of  the  fanklng 
privilege  aa  It  yfai  relttctod  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  has  been  bne  of  considerable  liber- 
alization from  the  1893  discussion  quoted  by 
the  plaintiff. 

SJilce  1898  the  Post  Office  and  now  the 
House  of  Representetives  have  published  ex- 
tensive guide  lines.  Interpretetlons,  memo- 
rahdum  and  rulings  clarifying  the  1893  no- 
tions. A  modem  society,  a  growing  Congress 
and  an  extensive  new  gamet  of  social  fed- 
eral problems,  legislation  and  programs  de- 
manded It. 

C.  Postal  Service  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives Ouide  tines,  Rulings  and  Memo- 
randum 
A  wealth  of  material  has  been  published 
throughout  the  years  in  the  form  of  poetel 
service  and  House  of  Representetives  guide 
lines,  rulings  and  memorandum  to  provide  a 
olear   and   conclusive   Interpretetion   of   the 
questions  involved  in  the  case  at  bar.  These 
Items  are  controlling.  These  items  have  docu- 
mented the  practice  and  custom  of  Congreaa. 
These  items  provide  the  expertise  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  items,  it  Is  respectfully  submitted, 
should  be  conclusive. 

The  January  11.  1971  compilation  entitled 
-Franking  Privilege  of  Members  of  Confess". 
supra,  provides  an  extensive  compilation  of 
relevant  date,  rulings,  guide  lines,  memoran- 
dum and  the  like  on  the  subject.  Likewise. 
the  aforementioned  November  11.  1971  oom- 
pUatiOD  entitled  Law  and  Regulations  Re- 
garding Use  of  the  Congressional  Prank, 
supra,  provides  similar  mandates.  It  Is  In- 
teieatlng  to  note  that  in  the  recent  memo- 
randum from  Morris  K.  Udall.  Chairman. 
Postal  Service  Sub -Committee.  House  Post 
Office  and  Olvll  Service  Committee,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  re-apportioned  district  was  spe- 
cifically dealt  vrtth.  This  memorandum  ex- 
pressly permitted  use  of  the  frank  in  that 
portkn  of  a  revised  dlatrlot  where  the  same 
was  "finally  determined".  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  restriction  only  applies  to 
"poetel  patron  mass  mailings".  Indfyldually 
addressed  letters  "may  be  sent  under  the 
frank  to  any  address  in  any  of  the  fifty 
stetes."  Other  guide  lines  can  be  culled  from 
Exhibit  D-16  The  Congreeaional  Franking 
PHtHlege,  a  publication  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  POD  publication  126,  April  1968, 
particularly  the  poetal  manual,  section 
123.44-2 (a)  which  expressly  permlte  mailing 
Into  the  portion  of  a  newly  re-apportloned 
district. 

Excepting  the  proposition  for  purposes  of 
argument  that  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to 
rule  on  a  legislative  management  matter  such 
as  Is  Involved  in  the  case  at  bar.  !t  is  respect- 
fully requested  that  that  ruling  should  strict- 
ly adhere  to  the  guide  lines,  rulings,  publica- 
tions, memorandum  of  the  poetel  service  and 
House  of  Representetives.  In  this  respect  the 
Court  should  give  full  and  due  respect  to  Ex- 
hibit D7,  the  letter  and  ruling  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  1972  of  the  Committee  of  Stendards 
of  Official  Conduct,  U.S.  House  of  Represente- 
tives, addressed  to  the  defendant.  Honorable 
Henry  Helstoskl.  specifically  ruling  on  each 
and  every  Item  being  challenged  now  before 
the  Court,  including  the  letters  of  transmlt- 
tel.  This  House  Committee,  speclflcally  en- 
dowed with  the  ftmctlon  of  reviewing  such 
material,  speclflcally  "found  nothing  In  these 
(all  materials  In  question  here)  which  ap- 
pears to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  "official 
business". 

D.  Judicial  Interpretation 
Although  it  Is  the  position  of  the  defendant 
that  the  Court  should  not  accept  jurisdiction 
In  tbe  case  at  bar,  aswimlng  arguendo  the 
acceptance  of  such  jurisdiction,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  review  the  four  cases  on  the  subjeet 
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matter  that  research  has  dtMloaed  They  are 
Straus  vs  Oilbert  293  P  Supp.  214  (8X>  Nev^  ■ 
York  1968);  Rielng  vs  Brown  313  P.  8upp.< 
894  (CD.  Cal.  1970);  Hoellen  vs  Annunmi^  ■ 
Docket  Ko.  73  C  1303  (N.D.  HI.  1973)  and" 
Austin  vs  Nediz  Docket  No.  38488  Can.  Mich.- ' 
1973) . 

The  Straus  case,  much  like  tbe  case  In 
question,  involved  an  attack  by  a  candidate 
running  against  the  Incumbent  defendant 
Congressman  seeking  Injunctive  relief  He 
complained  that  the  Congressman  sent 
franked  mail  into  areas  recently  incorporated 
within  his  district  as  a  result  of  re-appor- 
tlonment.  He  complained  that  the  matter  • 
sent,  a  portion  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
was  not  reprinted  exactly  and  without  varia- 
tion In  that  the  Congressman's  picture  ap- 
peared on  the  same.  He  complained  that  the 
Inserted  material  was  primarily  for  purpose 
of  campaigning.  The  Court  denied  relief  on 
all  complalnte.  The  strict  stetutory  construc- 
tion was  applied  by  the  Court.  The  language 
of  the  stetute  was  taken  as  "dispositive  of 
this  controversy".  It  is  extremely  relevant  to 
note  that  the  Court  also  held; 

"Neither  do  we  believe  that  inserting  a 
cover  letter  nor  the  addition  of  a  picture 
removes  the  reprint  from  the  ambit  of  the 
.stetute."  Straus,  supra  at  pai6. 
The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  statute  con- 
tained no  such  prohibition  regarding  cam- 
paigning purposes,  letters  that  do  not  men- 
tion tbe  campaign  or  any  restriction  as  to 
what  Congress  can  print  in  ite  journal.  The 
Court  also  decreed  the  utUlzatlon  of  the 
frank  for  mailing  material  into  the  new  mu- 
nicipalities re-apportloned  in  the  district. 
Finally  the  Court  expressed  Ite  heaitency  to 
"intrude  on  a  political  dispute  In  any  event". 
It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  decision 
In  Straus  should  provide  a  strong  guideline 
for  similar  disposition  In  tbe  ease  at  bar.  The 
facte  are  sta^klngly  similar  and  the  Issues  the 
same. 

In  the  Rising  case,  quite  a  different  factual 
situation  existed.  A  Congressman  running  for 
UJ3.  Senate  attempted  to  \itlllae  his  franking 
privilege  to  dlseemlnate  material  throughout 
the  whole  stete.  Note:  Not  within  the  new 
communities  incorporated  within  his  pres- 
ent district  as  a  result  of  re-apportionment, 
hut  rather  throughout  the  whole  stete  of 
California.  The  materials  were  prepared  by  a 
public  relations  office  whleh  was  managing 
his  Senate  campaign.  The  envelopes  were 
stuffed  by  vc^unteer  campaign  workers.  The 
materials  were  not  sent  out  throughout  his 
whole  term,  as  in  ths  caae  at  bar.  but  merely 
and  solely  two  weeks  before  election  Obvi- 
ously, the  Court  here  held  that  the  public 
relations  brochure  was  not  "offlelal  buslnees" 
within  the  stetute.  The  case  Is  so  different 
and  so  extreme  as  compared  to  the  case  at 
bar  that  little  guidance  can  be  gained  from 
It  In  the  determination  of  this  case.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  Court 
relied  for  ite  guidance  as  suggested  here,  on 
the  postel  service  publication,  the  Congres- 
sional Franking  Privilege,  supra. 

The  (3ourt  also  distinguished  the  Straus 
caee.  Likewise,  the  Hoellen  case  faetually 
Is  extremely  different  from  the  caae  at  bar. 
There  the  Congressman  was  not  mailing  into 
new  communities  made  a  part  of  his  old  dis- 
trict, but  rather  was  utllialng  his  franking 
privilege  to  run  in  a  completely  different  dis- 
trict. He  was  a  candidate  for  office  In  a  new 
dtatrtct  and  not  an  incumbent  Congressman, 
as  here,  who  had  some  additional  or  differ- 
ent communities  Incorporated  In  his  old  dis- 
trict. The  lack  of  over-lapping  of  dlstricte 
and  the  fact  of  being  a  candidate  In  a  com- 
pletely new  and  distant  district  constituted 
the  gravanxen  of  the  Court's  decision  to  deny 
the  use  of  the  franking  prlvUegs  in  the  for- 
eign district  It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Ck)ngressman  there  had  never  sent  quae- 
tionnairee  beforei  as  compared  to  the  de- 
faivAaot  hare  wlio  testified  that  he  had  ooq- 
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tlnuoualjr  tturougb  his  eight  years  a«  a  Ck)n- 
jnnrman  utUlz*d  the  qiiMtlonzutlre  method 
as  a  mode  ot  obtainlag  data  Important  to 
iUm  In  peifonxUng  his  ofllclal  Tunctlons  as 
a  Congressman.  (T  11-141).  Ths  Court,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  the 
present  congressman  In  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  now  running  as  a  o*n- 
dldate  for  Member  of  Congress  In  the  Klev- 
enth  Congressional  Distilct.  would  have  up- 
held the  subject  matter  of  the  materials  sent. 
It  expressly  recognized  as  proper  the  re- 
prlntUig  of  the  picture  of  the  Member  of 
Cciagress  on  the  materials. 

Lastly,  the  Nedzi  case  Involved  an  attaclE, 
similar  to  the  case  at  bar,  where  the  frank- 
ing privilege  was  utilized  to  send  materials 
to  new  municipalities  Incorporated  In  the 
old  district.  Here  the  Court  utilized  as  lU 
primary  guide,  as  In  Straus,  the  postal  regu- 
lations. The  Court  pointed  out  that  It  Is 
these  regulations  and  guidelines  that  the 
Congressional  ataSs  follow — It  Is  "their 
Bible".  The  material  In  question  In  the  NedMi 
case  was  a  "report  from  Congress"  similar  In 
nature  to  those  sent  out  by  Peter  H.  D.  Pre- 
llnghuysen  (Exh.  D  12),  Congressman  Ed 
Forsthye  (Exh  D  13)  and  Cougressmau  John 
S.  Hunt  ( Bxh  D  14 1 . 

It  Is  respectfully  requested  that  the  plain- 
tiff's attempt  to  apply  the  Rising  and  Hoellen 
cases  to  the  factual  situation  at  bar  Is  much 
strained.  Ironically  the  plaintiff's  brief  In 
discussing  those  decisions  at  page  13-14.  Is 
surprisingly  silent  with  regard  to  the  factual 
situations  involved  there.  It  Is  respectfully 
requested  and  submitted  that  the  Straus 
and  Sedzi  cases  are  more  pertinent  factually 
and  certainly  better  guides  for  the  Court  in 
this  case. 

ponrr  n 

The  public  document  entitled  "A  Plaoe  To 
Live"  Is  a  Department  of  Agriculture  Year 
Book   frankable   under   3B   Ca.CA.   3213. 

The  plaintiff  attacks  specifically  the  send- 
ing of  the  agricultural  Tear  Book  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
"A  Place  to  Live"  (Exh  P-1)  (T  1^13  through 
39;  T  U-8  through  33  and  T  U-110  through 
111;    T  rL-126  through   1*7). 

PubUc  Law  oa-aaSt  S2nd  Congress.  HJl. 
166S0,  August  22,  1072  "An  Act  Making  Ap- 
propriations for  Agriculture— Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  Programs  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  g"rting  June  30,  1973.  and  Por 
Other  Purpoeea"  specifically  appropriated  the 
neowHsary  funds  and  authorized  the  printing 
of  the  Year  Book  of  Agriculture  which  shall 
be  available  to  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out 
under  the  ad^rewed  franks  ftimlshed  by  the 
Senators,  BapraeeoXatlvea  and  delegates  in 
Cnngrees  TtM  Act  further  provided  that 
"*  •  •  not  lass  than  282.260  copies  tot  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tivea".  This  Act  Is  similar  to  acts  passed 
every  year  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
Year  Book  of  Agrlcultvire  as  a  Departntent  of 
.\gnculture  report. 

There  caa  be  no  argument — this  Year  Book 
I  Szh  D-1 )  Is  ttzpreaaly  frankable  as  a  report 
from  tha  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
30  \JAX3Ji,  3216.  Plaintiff  argues  that  this 
publication  la  a  "public  document"  under  30 
U.S.CJL  aail.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted 
that  even  If  that  were  the  case,  the  same  is 
expressly  and  q>eciflcaUy  frankable  under 
that  section.  The  arguments  advaaoed  with 
regard  to  tha  provisions  contained  in  Title 
44  of  the  U.S.  Code,  as  stated  above,  an  ex- 
tremely atretehed  and  untenable. 
FonvT    nt 

The  public  doffoments  entitled  "The  Capi- 
tol" and  "The  CDnsumer  PTo<tuct  Informa- 
tion" are  frankable  under  39  tT3.C.A.  3211. 

The  plaintiff  alleges  a  misuse  of  the  frank 
In  the  mailing  of  two  publications,  namdy 
"The  Oapltol"  (Bxh  P-S)  and  "The  Con- 
sumer Product  Information"  fBrh  P-fl) . 

Pursuant  to  H.  Con.  Ree.  193,  9l8t  Congress, 
flrsrt  seaslon.  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of- Rep- 
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reeentatlves  on  April  1,  1069,  Xhe  publication 
In  question  was  authorized  for  reprinting 
and.  distribution  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTee.  'Hiat  Resolution 
spedflcally  provided: 

'That  there  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment with  lliiistratlons.  a  revised  edition  of 
"The  Capitol",  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing;  and 
that  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand 
additional  copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing." 

Further,  see  Report  Number  91-178.  House 
of  Representatives.  91st  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, April  29.  1969,  appropriating  the  funds 
for  the  estimated  cost  of  printing  of  the  same. 
Also  see  Congreational  Record — Botuw,  April 
29.  1969  (KxhD-B). 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
publication  entitled  "The  Capitol'  is  a  public 
dooument  speciQoally  frankable  under  39 
n.S.CA.  3211.  IV)  attempt  to  read  into  this 
section  of  the  Statute  any  limitation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  plaintiff  on  page  18  of  its  brief 
beeaiise  scene  at  the  publications  "were 
eleven  years  old",  is  extremely  outside  the 
Boope  of  the  granting  of  the  privilege  under 
39  U.S.C^.  3211.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  also 
t^iat  so  long  as  this  publication  was  spe- 
cifically addreesed.  as  the  case  is  here,  it 
could  be  mailed  to  anyone  piirsuant  to  the 
memorandum  of  the  postal  service  sub-com- 
mittee, November  11.  1071.  supra.  Postal 
Patron  mass  mailings  would  be  limited  to 
mailings  within  the  old  and  newly  expanded 
district. 

Likewise  the  "Consumer  Product  Informa- 
tion" publication  must  be  deemed  a  public 
document  within  the  scope  of  39  V.S.CJi. 
3211.  By  executive  order,  October  1070,  tlie 
same  was  authorized  under  the  Oteneral  Serv- 
ices Adminlstrsrtlon.  See  letter  of  June  19, 
1972.  from  General  Services  Administration 
to  Honorable  Henry  Helstoski.  Similarly  no 
such  reetrletlons.  as  the  plaintiff  attempts  to 
read  into  3»  U.S.C.A.  section  S211  exists. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  mailing 
of  this  document  by  Congressman  Helstoricl 
was  not  at  all  novel:  in  fact  it  was  the  prac- 
tice and  custom  of  other  Congreesmen  who 
similarly  get  this  relevant  data  to  their  oon- 
stttuencles.  (Tn-140). 

PODTT  IT 

The  survey  polling  the  opinions  of  young 
constituents  and  the  "Washington  R^XMt" 
advising  the  constituency  as  to  matters 
pending  before  Congress  and  matters  occur- 
ring In  the  Congressional  office  are  frankaMe 
as  official  correspondence  under  39  IT.3.CJ^. 
3210. 

The  plaintiff  urges  that  the  surveys  poll- 
ing opinions  of  young  constituents  (Exh 
P-3  and  P-4a)  and  "The  Washington  Report" 
(Exh  P-e)  were  not  frankable.  Both  mtist  be 
tested  under  the  criteria  of  "ofllclal  corre- 
spondence" and  whether  or  not  the  same  are 
relevant  to  the  customary  official  op»atlon 
and  business  of  a  Congressional  office. 

The  role  and  function  of  a  Congressman 
Is  wide.  Indeed.  The  umbrella  of  "official 
bvisineas"  of  his  office  cannot  be  readily  en- 
visioned by  a  metlculovis  student  of  the  leg- 
islature approach  of  memorizing  all  of  the 
pertinent  constitutional  provisions,  statutes 
and  procedural  rules.  In  practice  and  In  fact 
the  essence  of  the  office  Is  a  "constituent- 
representative"  relationship.  A  Congressman 
is  a  representative  of  the  people  on  an  ap- 
portioned area.  It  is  these  people  who  com- 
prise constituency,  representing  different  In- 
terests, aggregations,  as  well  as  individual 
Interests  whose  deeds  must  be  acknowledged. 
In  order  to  beet  understand  these  deeds,  the 
Congressman  must  have  a  direct  relationship 
with  them.  He  must  know  and  feel  the  tempo 
of  the  district.  He  must  go  to  them,  Ihform 
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them  and  advise  them  regarding  laws  pend. 
ing.  enacted,  defeated — programs,  policies 
and  issues  of  the  day.  He  must,  as  a  duty 
solicit  from  them  advice  and  suggestions,  i.e 
questionnaires  and  surveys  concerning  legia- 
latlon  and  federal  matters.  Bi  must  find  out 
what  his  constituents  want  and  do  not  have 
AH  of  this  Is  best  accomplished  by  corr*. 
spending  directly  to  the  people.  Congressman 
Helatoskls  testimony  in  this  action  empha- 
sized the  function  and  purpose  of  the  partic- 
ular  surveys  and  Washington  reports  that  he 
has  utUlzed  for  eight  years  in.  serving  his 
constltuency: 

"Well,  it  gives  me  an  Indication  of  what 
the  people  are  thinking.  It  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  form  judgments  and  exercis* 
my  opinion  on  various  matters  of  a  legisla- 
tive nature  on  the  floor,  and  to  provide  ths 
basis  and  foundation,  perhaps,  for  new  legis- 
lation that  could  respond  to  a  certain  prob- 
lem or  problems  that  might  be  evident  la 
my  Congressional  District."  (T  11-141) 

Congressman  Steed  of  Oklahoma  stated  in 
debate  in  the  House  In  considering  HJi.  6368 
conoemlng  the  franking  privilege  "these 
questionnaires  .  .  .  are  of  the  best  methods 
devised  for  Members  of  Congress  to  advise 
themselves  on  how  the  people  back  home 
feel  on  various  public  issues."  (Dec.  17, 1968) 
the  franking  privilege,  supra. 

The  correspondeixce  between  the  represent- 
atives and  the  constituents  is  not  only  the 
best  tool  but,  in  ftMst,  the  only  feasible  tool 
available  to  extract  constituent  views. 

The  franking  privilege,  as  granted  by  Con- 
gress, facilitates  the  maintenance  of  this  re- 
lationship and  nourishes  its  growth  as  the 
growth  of  the  relationship  occvirs.  It  means 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  does  not  bear 
the  burdening  costs  of  carrying  mail  to  his 
constituent.  In  essence  It  "frees"  the  flow 
of  correspondence  betwe«ji  him  and  his  con- 
stituent. To  attempt  to  restrain  the  surveys 
and  reports  In  question  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  Isolating  and  Insulating  Congress- 
man Helstoski  from  his  constituency. 

In  a  Hoiise  debate  of  July  29, 1916.  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  D.  Schall  alluded  to  the 
"franking  privilege  as  one  of  the  biUwarks  of 
the  people's  liberties,  upon  which  the  foun- 
dation of  our  republic  must  stand,  for  It  Is 
upon  the  education  and  tmderstandlng  of 
our  peopla  that  our  republican  institutloos 
must  rely  for  their  perpetuation." 

Also  significant  in  this  respect  is  the  evsi 
Increasing  and  more  highly  complex  work- 
load oif  the  Congressman.  He,  too,  must  be 
equipped  to  joust  with  a  clvlUaatlon  of  spe- 
cialists aivd  professionals.  For  an  extremely 
interesting  and  enlightenlog  discussion  of 
the  expaiuUng  official  role  of  a  Congress- 
man see  The  Ccmgressman,  A  Doubleday 
Anchor  Book  by  Charles  L.  Clapp  (1064).  In 
aiding  the  Congressman  to  relate  more  ex- 
tensively and  thoroughly  wltli  his  constitu- 
ents Congress  has  enacted  certain  laws  to 
aid  this  conuniuUcation,  the  primary  one  be- 
ing franking  privilege.  Charles  L.  Clapp  calls 
the  franking  privilege  the  "most  valuable 
service"  provided  the  Legislator,  permitting 
him  to  send  free  any  official  ootnmunlcatlon. 
Clapp  notes  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
reports  that  the  franked  mail  increased  from 
44.8  mllUon  plecM  in  1966  to  68.4  nUUlon 
pieces  In  1068  and  111  million  pieces  in  1962. 
Compare  statistics  gathered  in  publication  of 
frai^lng  privilege  of  Members  of  Congress, 
supra,  at  page  CRS-47. 

Thus,  it  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  the 
surrey  In  question  and  the  Wasblagton  re- 
p>ort  In  question  must  be  deemed  to  be  an 
Integral  part  of  the  effective  fimctionlng  of 
tlM  role  of  Oongressman  HeistoBkl  and 
deeoMd  "ofllclal  correq>ondence". 
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pon*T  V 
tbt  Federal  District  Court  Is  without  jurls- 
cHetion  In  an  action  for  injunctive  relief  re- 
garding the  congressional  franking  prlvUege 
and  for  the  recovery  oTpostage  on  fratfk  mall 


•here-  A  The  question  iBTOlved  is  of  a  po- 
uTlcal  nature":  B.  The  dUeretlon  erarcised  by 
the  oongressman  is  protected  by  oongres- 
J^l  immunity;  O.  The  determination  of 
Slal  business"  as  the  same  relates  to  the 
jSng  privilege  Is  a  leglslaUve  matter  not 
i^cftT  judicial  review;  D.  the  plalntl* 
has  not  established  a  standing  to  sue. 

In  the  alternative,  it  is  respectfuUy  sub- 
mitted that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
Te  action  In  question.  Although  it  U  reoog- 
Xd  that  other  Federal  IJlstrict  CourU  have 
ft^seoted  jurisdiction  such  as  the  cases  of 
Straw,  supra.  Rising,  supra.,  Hoellen,  supra., 
ind  N^^Tsupra..  it  appears  that  the  Juris- 
dictional question  should  be  discussed  and 
determined. 

A.  The  question  involved  U  of  a  "pottWcoT 
ruUvre 
The  court  In  the  case  at  bar  Is  without 
lurlsdlctlon  to  act  In  that  tiie  questions  pre- 
sented are  "of  a  political"  nature.  The  grava- 
men of  the  Complaint  and  the  further  am- 
piiflcation  thereof  by  the  plaintiff  1*  pu«\y 
Political  in  nature.  (T  n  176  through  184). 
The  Judicial  test  to  be  employed  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  case  InvoiTee  a  Po""«^  <l^f"- 
SotTis  found  m  Baker  v.  Corr  360  UB.  IM 
(1963)  and  Powell  v.  MeOomiek  30ft  V£. 
486  (1969):  ,  ,.., 

"For  a  case  to  be  held  to  Invrtve  a  politi- 
cal quesUon  it  must  have  one  of  th*  id- 
lowing-  a  textuaUy  demonstrabls  constitu- 
tional commitment  of  the  Issue  to  a  coordi- 
nate political  branch;  or  a  lack  of  Judicially 
dlsooverable  and  managestole  standards  for 
resolving  It;  or  the  ImpoeslbiUty  of  deciding 
without  an  initial  policy  by  determination  of 
a  kmd  of  clearly  for  nonJudlcUl  discretion; 
or  the  imposslbUlty  of  a  court's  undertaking 
independent  resolution  without  expressing 
lack  of  the  respect  due  coordinate  branches 
of  Bovemment;  or  an  unusual  need  for  un- 
QUMtlonlng  adherence  to  a  poUUoal  dsclsion 
Already  made;  or  the  potentiality  of  embM- 
rsssment  from  multllarloiis  pronouncements 
by  varioxis  departments  on  one  queetion. 

Clearly  there  is  a  lack  of  JudiciaUy  discover- 
able and  manageable  standards  for  resolving 
the  issues  at  bar.  A  determination  of  "offi- 
cial business"  without  such  judicially  dis- 
coverable and  manageable  standards  would 
constitute  a  usurping  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  legislature.  Any  poUcy  determination  in 
this  regard  must  be  legislative.  Any  oorrec- 
tlve  measure   must   be   determined  by  the 
legislature  and  not  the  judiciary.  The  per- 
formance of  official  duties  are  duties  desig- 
nated by  Congress,  cf.  Vehel  v.  Johnson  287 
P  Supp.  846  (1968)  where  the  court  recused 
to  question  the  acUon  of  tlie  presidsnt  in 
performance  of  his  duties.  Due  re^)ect  for 
coordinate    branches    of    government    Is    a 
principal  of  highest  significance  which  must 
be  maintained  here.  In  Leo^tte  o/  Nebraska 
Municipalities   v.   Jlfarsn   209   F.   Supp.    180 
(1962)  the  Court  pointed  out  that  "A  con- 
troversy dealing  with  an  election  should  not 
be  considered  by  a  fedwal  court  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary."  apeclfically  referring  to  in- 
junctive relief  in  Coren  v.  Clorfc,  78  F.  Supp. 
295  (1048)  the  oourt  stated  "In  the  case  of  a 
poUtlcal  controversy,  federal  courts  of  equity 
have  no  Jvirlsdictlon  to  grant  an  inJuncUon  ' 
Thus  it  U  respectfully  submitted  that  due 
to  the  "political  natvire"  of  the  questions 
submitted    in   the   case   at   bar   this   court 
should  not  accept  and  does  not  have  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  same. 
B.  The  discretion  exercised  by  Congressman 
HeUtoakt  U  protected  by  corigretsional 
immunity  as  provided  by  the  speech  and 
debate  laws  of  the  Federal  constitution 
Article  I.  Section  6 
The  Speech  or  Debate  clause  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  provides  that  *^or  any 
speech  or  debate  In  either  House,  they  (Sen- 
ators or  Representatives)  shaU  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place".  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  protection  of  this 
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clause  was  oonftned  to  members  acting  in 
the  fear  of  •■legitimate  legislative  activity". 
(Powell,  supra  and  United  StaUs  v.  Bretofter 
VA.  92   S.Ct.   2631    (1072).   The   conduct  ct 
Oongressman  Hslstoskl  in  the  within  action 
is  within  the  penumbra  of  that  protection. 
Ths  franking  privilege  to  communicate  with 
the  public  is  within  that  sphere  of  direct 
legislative   activity   for   which   a   Congress- 
man's motivation  is  immunized  from  Judi- 
cial    inquiry.    Clearly     the     Oongreesman's 
activity.    1*.    maaiags   under    the   franking 
privilege  Is  within  the  immunity  afforded  by 
the  Constitutional   provlal<m.   Any   motiva- 
tional inquiry  is  forecloeed  by  that  clause 
and  this  oourt  is  unable  to  entertain  the 
oomplami  in  the  action  at  bar.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  BrewaUr  holding  Is  restric- 
tive to  disallowing  that  Immunity  where  the 
question  raised  is  of  a  criminal  nature  and 
weU  beyond  the  Intent  and  scope  of  Article 
I  Section  6.  That  action  involved  the  power 
of  the  court  to  entertain  a  prosecution  on  a 
federal    bribery    charge.    There    the    court 
speaks  of   purely   legislative  activities  and 
legitimate  errands  performed  for  constitu- 
ents. It  affirms  the  protection  of  purely  leg- 
islative   activities    and    states    that    other 
errands  performed  are  not  iznmuned  from  a 
prosecution  of  bribery  and  thus  not  afforded 
the  same  protection  of  Immunity.  However 
the  oourt  in  no  way  applied  or  Intended  to 
hold  that  the  veil  of  immunity  should  be 
pierced   in   a  purely   clvU   action.   Nor   did 
Brewster  Imply  or  intend  to  hold  that  Con- 
gressional   dtocretlon    could    be    interfered 
with.  The  case  at  bar  doee  not  involve  Con- 
gressional   action    constituting    a    criminal 
abuse    and    releases.    In    no    way    did    the 
Brewster  case  intend  to  give  the  Judiciary 
power   to   set   up   standards   and   delineate 
guidelines  or  prescribe  aUowable  and  non- 
allowables  for  the  House  of  Repreeentatives. 
It  U  weU  established  that  a  Congressman 
has  a  duty  to  disseminate  news  of  legisla- 
tive activity  to  his  constituents.  The  exercise 
of  that  duty  Is  within  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. Thxis,  Congressman  Helstoski  in  dis- 
seminating   news    regarding    pending,    pro- 
posed or  even  passed  legislative  proposals, 
federal  programs  and  policies,  surveying  the 
tempo  of  the  opinion  of  his  District  and  dis- 
seminating daU  contained  In  public  docu- 
ments was  zealously  pursuing  the  duty  and 
responsibility   bestowed   upon   him   by   the 
office  to  which  be  was  elected. 

Any  attempt  of  the  Judiciary  to  saddle  the 
exercise  of  those  duties  wovdd  be  in  direct 
violation  of  the  immunity  granted  under  the 
ArUcle  1.  Section  6  ot  ths  United  States 
Constitution.  No  where  In  ths  case  at  bar  is 
It  alleged  or  has  it  been  established  that  the 
actions  of  the  Congressman  were  outside  of 
the  broad  scope  of  his  legislative  duties, 
functions  and  errands. 

In  the  case  ot  Tenney  v.  BraiuUtove  341 
US  387,  376-377  (1061)  actions  of  SUte  leg- 
islators in  ths  course  of  their  activities  as 
member  of  a  legislative  committee  of  the 
California  State  Legislature  were  attempted 
to  be  atUcked.  The  plaintiff  alleged,  much 
like  plaintiff  In  the  case  at  bar,  that  he  had 
been  Injured  by  the  actions  of  the  legislative 
committee  and  attempted  to  hold  the  leg- 
islators libel  for  civil  remedies  under 
the  federal  civU  rights  statute.  (8  USC  Sec- 
tion 43,  47  (3)).  The  Supreme  Court  there 
held  that  the  legislatures  had  acted  within 
the  vrtde  scope  of  their  legislative  duties  and 
that  the  federal  law  was  not  intended  to 
afford  a  Judicial  remedy  in  such  cases.  Al- 
though the  District  Court  In  Hoellen  v. 
Annumio,  supra,  accepted  jurisdiction  and 
dismissed  the  argument  of  the  Immunity 
granted  by  the  Speech  and  Debate  clause. 
it  did  so  rdying  solely  and  exclusively  on 
the  Brewster  case.  This  was  error.  The 
Brewster  case  in  no  way  and  In  no  manner 
involved,  nor  could  its  doctrine  be  extended 
to  matters  involving  the  use  of  the  franking 
prlvUege  for  "entlr^y  legitimate  activities". 
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The  Oourt  In  »ew8ter  expressly  acknowl- 
edged and  recognised  the  wide  scope  of  non 
"purely  legislative  activities"  as  belrig  with- 
in the  garnet  of  "entirely  legitimate  activi- 
ties" of  a  legislator.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  Annungio  the  oourt  did  not  find  that 
ths  sending  of  franked  maU  Is  not  a  part  ol 
the  direct  legislative  process  Itself.  In  this 
regard  motivation  of  the  legislator  is  im- 
material and  motivational  inquiries  fore- 
closed. Tenney  v.  Brantove,  Supra  at  p.  377. 
The  court  in  AnnMSUio.  Supra,  found  that 
the  sending  of  questlonalres  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  is  not  within  ths  protection  of 
the  Speech  and  Debate  clause  in  that  it  Is 
not  part  oi  the  legislative  process,  citing 
Brewster  as   decisive. 

O.  The  determtnatton  of  "ojJJotoJ  bustneee- 
aa  the  same  relates  to  the  franking  priV' 
Hege  is  a  legislative  matter  not  subject 
to  fudieial  review 

Congress  created  the  franking  privilege 
for  the  use  In  "official  business"  by  lu  naem* 
bets.  39  USCA,  Section  3210  (1973  cum. 
supp.).  The  administration  of  this  privilege 
is  cloerty  Involved  with  the  conduct  of  leg- 
islative business  and  therefore  a  matter  ot 
Importance  to  the  Committee  on  House  Axi- 
mlnlstratlon  and  to  the  US  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  whole.  The  ascertainment 
as  to  what  Is  official  business  and  how  that 
business  is  to  be  conducted  by  duly  elected 
Oongressman  Is,  within  broad  limits,  a  mat- 
ter which  Is  exclusively  reserved  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  government. 

As  a  general  rule  equity  does  not  undertake 
the  revision  or  supervision  of  governmental 
action  lawfully  exercised  through  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  i43  Am 
Jur  2nd  172).  Equity  wiU  not  attempt  by 
Injunction  to  substitute  its  own  discretion 
for  that  of  such  official  in  matters  belonging 
to  their  proper  jurisdiction.  (Louisiana  v. 
McAdOO  234  UJS.  677,  68  L.ed  1606.  34  S.  Ot. 
038  (1914),) 

Thus,  even  If  the  mailings  In  question  are 
categorized  as  "legislative  errands"  they  are 
still  "official  business"  protected  imdsr  39 
U.3.CA.  3210.  Judicial  Intervention  In  this 
regard  is  Inherently  Inconsistent  with  ths 
basic  governmental  prlivciple  of  separation  of 
powers  of  government.  A  judicial  attitude 
of  restraint  is  essential,  particularly,  as  in 
the  case  at  bar.  where  the  House  Committee 
on  Official  Standards  has  formerly  and  offi- 
cially ruled  and  sanctioned  the  materials  in 
question.  Timing  and  motivation  are  of  no 
Import. 

Every  member  of  ths  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  Is  elected  for  a  tarm  of 
only  two  years.  In  the  process  of  performing 
his  official  dutiee  and  in  the  governing  proc- 
ess Is  the  Inevitable  task  of  disseminating 
data  relating  to  public  matters,  soliciting  th* 
opinion  of  his  constltueixcy  and  setting  be- 
fore the  district  his  record  of  action  on 
their  behalf.  Dangerous  indeed  would  be  the 
concept  of  Judicial  Intervention  based  upon 
timing  of  the  performance  of  theee  dutiee 
or  the  intangible  concept  of  alleged  motiva- 
tions. E>angerous  indeed  wotUd  be  the  con- 
cept of  intervention  and  judicial  interference 
in  each  and  every  election  year.  Thus  his- 
torically, the  matter  In  question  has  been 
one  left  to  the  regulation  and  interpretation 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  now  the  UJ3.  House 
of  Representatives.  An  unwarranted  Intru- 
sion of  one  branch  of  government  upon 
another  in  the  case  at  bar  would  result  in  a 
direct  conflict  of  interpretation  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Congressional  privilege. 

The  franking  laws  are  matters  truly  of 
Interest  to  the  Congressional  branch.  It  has 
meticulously  set  its  own  guidelines  and  it 
should  be  the  judge  of  any  violation  of  them. 
Any  complalnu  with  respect  to  theee  laws 
should  be  made  with  the  House  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  not  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court.  An  acceptance  of  jurisdiction,  at 
this  time,  in  this  particular  case,  would  be 
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an  op«n  InvltAtlon  to  a  bombardment  of  po- 
UtlcAl  actions  not  only  regarding  the  frank- 
ing privileges  but  other  rules,  standards  and 
procedures  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Am  aald  In  the  Powell  case  this  would  set 
forth  the  seeds  for  "the  potentiality  of  em- 
barrassment from  multifarious  pronounce- 
ments by  various  departments  on  one  ques- 
tion." 

D.  The  plaintiff  has  not  eatabliafied  a  stand- 
ing to  me 

(I)  There  Is  no  Civil  Rights  to  appeal  op- 
portunity  In   a  political   campaign 

The  gravamen  of  the  Complaint  of  the 
plaintiff  in  a  weak  attempt  to  establish, 
standing  Is  that  the  m*Ulngs  Involved  "vio- 
late the  civil  rlghU  of  plaintiff  and  his  right 
to  run  for  public  office  in  that  they  give 
defendant  distinct  and  unfair  advantage  to 
further  his  political  campaign".  When  given 
the  opportunity  to  amplify  CMi  this  vague  al- 
legation the  plaintiff  stated  "any  abuse  of  an 
official  power  I  think  violates  my  civil  rights, 
your  Honor.  In  terms  of  I  am  not  being  given 
the  same  equality,  the  same  opportunity  to 
make  the  same  statements  to  the  same  p>eo- 
ple  whom  we  are  both  attempting  to  repre- 
sent a  new  district  which  does  not — for 
which,  as  I  remember  a  court  decision,  says 
we  can  run  fcH"  a  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion and  is  kind  of  silent  with  reelect  to 
when  that  new  district  began".  (T  178)  A 
vague,  unfounded  and  wild  theory. 

The  law  regarding  clvU  rights  and  the 
protection  hereof  Is  much  clearer  than  the 
plaintiffs  distortion.  In  dealing  with  "vot- 
ing rights"  the  protection  of  equality  relates 
to  race,  color  or  previous  condition  not  to 
affect  right  to  vote.  (42  USCA  1971).  No 
where,  but  absolutely  no  where,  does  this 
Act  or  any  Interpretation  of  it  encompass 
the  wide  umbrella  attempted  to  be  open 
here.  Also  see  28  USCA  1342  relating  to  civil 
rights  and  elective  franchise. 

The  plaintiff  Is  challenged  to  set  forth  his 
basis  In  law  to  the  wide  allegations  he  puts 
forth  to  this  court. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  equity  cannot  be  In- 
voked to  protect  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
be  voted  for  at  an  election  or  his  right  to 
be  candidate  for  any  office.  20  Am.  Jur.  2nd, 
Elections.  Sec.  3S9;  Also  see  42  Am.  Jur.  2nd, 
Injunctions.  3ec.  86. 

(II)  Plaintiff  has  no  standing  to  Institute 
an  action  for  damages  which  wo\ild  Inure 
to  the  general  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  plaintiff  In  the  complaint  and  In  oral 
argument  urges  that  he  has  standing  to  press 
for  damages  which  would  Inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States.  (T  H  196-198). 
No  legal  basis  can  be  found  to  support  this 
allegation . 

In  the  case  of  Maaaachusetts  v  Mellon  292 
U.S.  447.  43  S.  Ct.  597.  87  L.Bd.  1078  (1933) 
the  court  stated  that  "the  general  Interest 
of  the  citizen  to  have  government  adminis- 
tered according  to  law  and  not  to  have  public 
funds  wasted,  does  not  give  standing  to  a 
private  citizen  to  challenge  the  consti- 
tutionality of  statutes  by  which  he  Is  not 
Injured." 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  the  action 
of  the  plaintiff  should  be  dismissed. 

PoaaO,  CONAGHAN  &  MtTKKAT. 

(US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey,  Docket  No   1571-72) 
Baixr,  ON  LxAvz  OmANTco.  on  Behau'  or  the 
CoMMrrTEK  ON  House  Administration,  U.S. 
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Alfred  D.  Schiaffo,  Plaintiff  vs.  Henry 
Helstoskl.  Defendant. 

Sugene  L.  Dlnallo,  Esq..  Appearing  for  John 
T.  Walker,  Bsq.,  Chief  Counsel  of  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Malcolm  Blum.  Ksq..  on  the  Brief. 
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PKKLIMINAaT     STATEMENT 

Tills  brief  U  filed  with  the  Court,  with  the 
Court's  permission,  as  amicus  curiae  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  Counsel  for  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  participate  In  the  trial  hereof, 
and  In  an  effort  not  to  be  redundant,  the 
Committee  shall  rely  upon  the  Statement  of 
Pacts  as  set  forth  in  the  brief  submitted  by 
the  defendant. 

However,  the  Committee  feels,  that  prior  to 
the  argument  jjortlon  hereof,  an  explanation 
of  the  Committee's  pioBltlon  regarding  this 
controversy  is  in  order. 

The  administration  of  the  law  Involved 
herein  It  cloeely  involved  with  the  conduct  of 
legislative  business  and,  therefore,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Importance  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  ascertainment 
of  what  is  official  busmess  and  how  that  busi- 
ness Is  to  be  conducted  by  duly  elected  Con- 
gressmen Is,  wlthm  very  broad  limits,  a  mat- 
ter which  must  be  reserved  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  government. 

The  creation  of  the  franking  privilege  by 
a  statute  which  deflnee  the  material  to  be 
covered  is  Indicative  of  a  congressional  In- 
tention that  the  privilege  not  be  unlimited, 
and,  of  course,  the  Committee  does  not  urge 
that  statutory  Interpretation.  Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  believes  that,  in  general,  the 
regulation  of  the  privilege  Is  a  congressional 
and  not  a  Judicial  matter.  The  Committee 
further  believes  that  only  this  approach  Is 
consistent  with  the  basic  governmental  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers  and  therefore 
takes  the  position  that  the  federal  courts 
should  adopt  an  attitude  of  restraint  in  pass- 
ing upon  usages  by  members  of  Congress  of 
the  franking  privilege. 

Members  of  Congress  participate  in  a  po- 
litical process  in  both  the  narrow  sense  of 
standing  In  contested  elections  and  the  broad 
sense  of  governing  once  elected.  Elections  are 
the  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  Congress- 
man's performance,  and  the  things  he  does 
In  the  day-to-day  conduct  erf  his  official  btwl- 
ness  are  inevitably  and  properly  part  of  both 
the  governing  process  and  the  record  he  puts 
before  the  people  when  he  seeks  re-election. 
Since  every  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  only  two  years,  a  substantial  part  of 
each  term  of  office  is  a  campaign  period  for 
any  member  who  plsms  to  seek  re-election. 
"Hierefore,  legal  proceedings  which  seek  to 
inquire  Into  political  motivations  of  what  Is 
otherwise  official  business,  even  If  confined  to 
campaign  periods,  raise  the  real  possibility 
of  Impingement  on  the  powers  and  function- 
ing of  Congress. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Court 
should  not  In  any  event  adopt  an  approach 
which  will  subject  Congressmen  to  detailed 
Inquiries  regarding  their  motives  and  pur- 
poses m  the  conduct  of  their  offices.  This 
would  be  an  absolutely  unwarranted  Intru- 
sion of  one  branch  of  government  upon  an- 
other and  would  serve  to  chill  the  exercise  of 
the  Congressional  privilege. 

Finally,  the  Committee  Is  concerned  that 
plaintiff  has  requested  an  Injunctive  remedy 
directed  toward  future  franked  mailings.  The 
Committee  believes  that  Injunctive  relief 
would  be  Improper  and  would  Impair  proper 
utllteatlon  of  the  franking  privilege. 

As  the  Court  Is  aware,  there  are  few  cases 
challenging  uses  of  the  franking  privilege 
by  Members  of  Congress.  Resort  to  the  Courts 
by  political  opponents  of  Congressmen  to  at- 
tack the  use  of  the  frank  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment. The  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives through  its  Committee  on  House 
Administration  considers  the  Issues  raised 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  Congree- 
slonal  franking  privilege  as  potentially  slg- 
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nlflcant  for  all  members  of  the  House  and  for 
pn^Mr  admmistration  of  the  privilege.  The 
Congress  also  baa  concern  respecting  the  in- 
tervention by  the  Judicial  Department  la  the 
affairs  oi  the  Legislative  Department.  There- 
fore,  the  Committee  on  Ho<uae  AdmlnlstTa. 
tlon  requested  that  the  Court  permit  It  to  m* 
this  present  brief. 

ASaxrMXNT CONORESSMAN         HXLSTOSXX        BAS 

NUTUXK  ABtrSEII  NOS  MISTSKD  HIS  nUMKIiai 


By  virtue  of  39  U.S.C.  Sec,  3210,  et  seq.,  a 
privilege  or  right,  known  as  the  "franking 
privilege"  has  been  conferred  on  certain  per- 
sons, by  virtue  of  which  they  may  transmit 
certain  matters  through  the  mall  free  of 
postage.  Clearly  the  franking  priniege,  as 
accorded  by  the  aforesaid  statutory  pro- 
visions, applies  to  a  Member  of  Congress; 
and,  equally  dear.  Is  the  fact  that  defendant 
Is  an  Incumbent  Member  of  Congress  entitled 
to  same, 

A.  Lefflalative  history 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  franking  priv- 
ilege, as  it  applies  to  Members  of  Congress, 
that  oounsers  research  can  uncover  is  lo^ 
cated  at  18  V.S.  Statutes  at  Large  343  (43rd. 
Cong.,  Sees.  n.  Ch.  128,  1876).  This  early 
statutory  provision  provided,  at  Sec.  6: 

"That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act.  the  Congressional  Record,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therem  con- 
tained, shall  under  the  frank  of  a  member  of 
congress,  or  delegate,  to  be  written  by  him- 
self, be  carried  in  the  mall  free  of  postage  . . . 
and  that  public  documents  already  printed. 
or  ordered  to  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  either 
House  of  Congress  may  pass  free  through  the 
malls  upon  the  frank  of  any  member  .  .  .  at 
the  present  Congress.  ..." 
Section  7  of  the  same  stautory  provisions 
permitted  seeds,  together  with  agricultural 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  pass  through  the  malls  free  of  charge 
when  sent  by  a  Member  of  Congress.' 

The  franking  privilege  was  referred  to 
again  by  Congress  in  19  U.S.  Statues  at 
Large  338  (44th  Cong..  Seas,  n,  1877) .  It  was 
oslterated  therein  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  send  and  receive  through  the  mall,  all 
public  documents  printed  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, free  upon  their  frank. 

Thus,  clearly  the  franking  privilege  initial- 
ly granted  to  Congressman  only  applied  to 
the  Congressional  Record  (or  exceprts  there- 
frcxn) ,  public  documents  ordered  printed  by 
the  Congress,  and  reports  emanating  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  Is  this  background  that  must  be  kept  In 
mind  when  we  review  the  debate  referred  to 
In  Volimie  26  Congressional  Record  pgs.  2748 
and  2749,  also  referred  to  In  plaintiff's  brief 
at  pages  11  and  12.  This  debate  covers  the 
then  proposed  extension  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege to  corer  "correspondence  .  .  .  upwn  offi- 
cial or  departmental  business".  Undoubtedly, 
as  suggested  In  that  Congressional  debate 
and  as  underscored  by  plaintiff  In  his  brief, 
there  had  been,  prior  to  the  debate,  abuses 
of  the  franking  privilege.  But,  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Congresmen  had  not.  up 
to  that  time  had  their  franking  prlvlUge  ex- 
tended to  "correspondence". 

History  shows  that,  subsequent  to  the 
aforesaid  1893  debate,  rather  than  annul 
the  congressional  franking  privilege  to  do 
away  with  any  alleged  abuses  thereof,  the 
Congress  reacted  by  extending  the  privilege. 
Thus,  by  virtue  of  28  V.S.  Statutes  at  Large 
622  (63rd.  Cong.,  8e«s.  HI,  Ch.  28,  Sec.  86, 
1886),    the   forerunner   of   the   present   39 


>  It  should  be  noted  that  by  virtue  of  18 
U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  237  (43rd  Cong.  Sees.  I 
Ch.  466.  1874).  Congressman  could  mall  out 
all  publications  printed  by  order  of  Con- 
gress at  a  reduced  rate  (not  free)  as  long  as 
they  franked  the  matter  mailed. 
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VS.C.  Sec.  3210  was  enacted  Into  law.  By 
Its  provisions.  Congressmen  were  given  the 
privilege  of  sending  "correspondence  .  .  . 
upon  official  or  departmental  business"  free 
through  the  malls  upon  their  frank. 

Congress,  thus,  answered  any  queettlons 
relating  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  franking  privilege  by  obviously  expand- 
ing It.  Plaintiff's  excerpts  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  are  reprinted  In  his 
brief,  are  best  rebutted  by  the  words  of  Con- 
gressman Thomas  D.  Schall,  who  In  a  speech 
to  the  House,  dated  July  29,  1916.  stated: 

"This  so-called  franking  privilege  Is  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  people's  liberties,  up- 
on which  the  foundation  of  our  Republic 
must  stand,  for  It  is  upon  the  education  and 
understanding  of  our  people  that  our  repub- 
lican Institutions  must  rely  for  their  perpet- 
uation. 

Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  know  what 
laws  are  proposed,  what  are  enacted,  what 
are  defeated,  the  attitude  of  the  Congress- 
man or  public  officials  upofi  each  of  these, 
and  the  reason  for  or  against  them.  The 
franking  privilege  is  expressly  given  the 
people,  and  It  Is  the  Congressman's  duty, 
through  his  frank,  to  see  that  the  people 
are  Informed  as  to  the  public  business,  and 
the  closer  he  keeps  in  touch  with  them  the 
more  efficient  emd  democratic  will  be  hla 
vote  .  .  ."  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ofd  1608  (1916). 

Hence,  the  Intent  of  Congress,  then  and 
now,  has  been  to  accord  the  greatest  latitude 
to  Its  Members  to  communicate  with  their 
constituents.  The  only  limitation  being  that 
Congressmen  communicate  on  official  btisl- 
ness  as  opposed  to  private  concerns.  This  Is 
the  attitude  Congress  adopted  subsequent  to 
the  1893  debate  pointed  out  by  plaintiff,  and 
continues  to  cotmtenance  today.  This  Intent 
is  readily  perceived  by  Congress'  readoptlon 
of  the  franking  privilege,  without  dlmlnlab- 
ment,  when  It  overhauled  the  postal  depart- 
ment structure  In  1970,  and  established  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  39  V3.C.  101, 
etseq. 

As  has  been  provided  for  several  decades, 
s  Congressman  may  send  through  the  malls, 
without  charge,  and  upon  his  frank,  as  frank- 
ed mail: 

(A)  Matter,  not  exceeding  4  pounds  In 
weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  busi- 
ness, to  a  Oovemment  official,  39  VS.C.  Sec. 
3210  (I); 

(B)  Correspondence,  not  exceeding  4 
ounces  in  weight,  upon  official  business  to 
any  person,  39  U.S.C.  Sec.  3210  (2) ; 

(C)  All  public  documents  printed  by  order 
of  Congress,  39  U.S.C.  Sec.  3211; 

(D)  The  Congressional  Record,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therein  con- 
Utned,  39  UJ3.C.  Sec.  3212;  and 

(E)  Seeds  and  agricultural  reports  ema- 
nating from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
39  UJ3.C.  Sec.  3213. 

It  Is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  that 
this  legislative  history  portrays  an  Intent  by 
Congress  to  expand  the  franking  privilege  to 
Include  anything  reasonably  relating  to  a 
Congressman's  work;  that  aside  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  public  documents  or- 
dered printed  by  Congress  and  agricultural 
documents,  a  Congressman  may  correspond 
with  anyone  (especially  his  constituents) 
concerning  his  work  In  Congress,  or  Congress' 
work  as  a  whole. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  matter  war- 
rants a  liberal  Interpretation  as  to  what  mat- 
ter may  be  considered  franked  mall.  It  Is  sub- 
mitted that  only  private  mall  of  a  Congress- 
man, or  such  mail  as  cannot  reasonably  be 
denominated  as  correspondence  relating  to 
the  Congressman's  work  In  Congress,  or  Con- 
gress' work  as  a  whole,  (e.g.,  blatant  campaign 
literattire) ,  should  be  held  to  be  without  the 
category  of  franked  mall.  Unquestionably, 
every  piece  of  mall  challenged  by  plaintiff 
herein  directly  pertains  to  either  Congress- 
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man  Helstoekl's  wortc  as  a  Oongreasman,  to 
Congress'  work  as  a  whole,  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  or  public  documents  printed 
by  order  of  Congress.' 

No  doctunent  sent  out  by  Congressman 
Helstoskl  requests  that  the  recipient  vote  for 
him,  nor  do  they  contain  partisan  political 
messages.  The  message  and  Intent  of  each 
document  is  Information;  official  Informa- 
tion on  the  working  of  Congress,  Congrees- 
noan,  Helstoekl's  committee  In  Congress  and 
his  work  as  a  Congressman,  and  publications 
made  available  to  the  cltlsenry  by  Congress. 
It  Is  eilso  of  vital  importance  to  note  at  this 
time  that  the  record  Is  uncontradicted  that 
Congressman  Helstoekl  has  sent  these  docu- 
ments and  Information  sheets  throughout 
his  tenure  in  office,  and  not  Just  before  elec- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  submitted 
that  plaintiff's  suit  merits  dismissal. 
B.  Judicial  history 

There  Is  an  obvious  dearth  of  judicial  his- 
tory affecting  the  Congressional  franking 
privilege.  In  fact,  diligent  search  by  counsel 
can  uncover  only  three  (3)  cases  covering 
this  topic;  skud  all  three  (3)  are  of  recent 
vintage. 

The  first  decision  on  the  franking  privilege 
was  Straua  v.  OUbert,  293  F.  Bupp.  214  (8X). 
N.Y.  1968) .  In  this  decision,  the  Court,  echo- 
ing the  words  of  Congressman  Bchall,  supra, 
held  that  Congressmen  undoubtedly  have  a 
responsibility  to  inform  their  constituents, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  39  VB.C.  Sec.  3210 
( 2 )  allow  the  use  of  the  frank  to  supply  such 
Information.  The  Court  in  Straua  even  went 
further  and  stated  that  the  statutory  pro- 
visions, relating  to  the  franking  privilege  of 
Congressmen,  have  no  limitation  preventing 
the  Insertion  of  campaign  material  when  the 
material  sent  Is  otherwise  legitimate  franked 
mall. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Straua  decision  was  to 
make  any  literature  sent  by  an  incumbent 
Ooogresanmn  "correspondence  .  .  .  upon  oC- 
flelal  business",  as  long  as  some  part  of  it 
pertained  to  congressional  business.  The  at- 
titude of  the  Court  in  Straua,  one  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  supports,  was  that 
the  question  of  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  lies  predominantly  In  the  polit- 
ical sphere;  It  Is  a  question  that  must  be 
regulated  by  the  Oongreas  itself. 

A  step  away  from  the  h&nds-off  decision 
of  Straiu  was  taken  in  the  decision  in  Bit- 
ing V,  Brown,  318  P.  Supp.  824  (CJ>.  Calif. 
1970).  In  the  latter  case  the  Court  found 
that  a  brochure  sent  by  the  defendant  under 
his  frank  was  an  obvious  campaign  pamph- 
let, and  was  not  correspondence  pertaining 
to  official  business  of  Congress,  However, 
the  decision  In  Rising  was  not  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  Straua  decision  because  the 
llteratiire  Involved  In  Rising  was  a  blatant 
electioneering  brochure,  not  primarily  de- 
dicated to  Informing  the  constituency  of  con- 
gressional work:  It  was  mailed  to  constitu- 
ents not  In  the  Incumbent  congressman's 
dlstrlot.  was  mailed  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
election,  and  was  primarily  devoted  to  ex- 
tcrfllng  the  Congressman's  personal  thoughts 
and  attitudes. 

A  review  of  the  documents  Involved  In 
the  matter  subjudlce  reveals  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation  than  existed  In  Rising. 
Congressman  Helstoekl's  m&Ulngs  are  over- 
whelmingly addressed  to  reaidenu  of  his 
present  district,  the  materials  have  been  sent 
out  periodically  during  his  entire  term  (not 
Just  befcve  the  election),  and  the  subject 
matter  of  his  franked  mall  is  devoted  to  the 
Congressman's  committee,  the  decisions  of 
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Congress,  how  Congressman  Helstoekl  par- 
ticipated In  these  decisions,  matters,  relat- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Record,  and  publi- 
cations printed  by  order  of  Congress.  In  no 
way  can  the  prmted  matter  involved  herein, 
aztd  challenged  by  the  platntlff,  be  cate- 
gorized as  campaign  literature  as  the  mar 
tarlals  In  Rising. 

The  third  decision  rendared  on  September 
11,  1972,  was  Hoellen  v.  Annunzlo,  72  OiT. 
Doc,  No.  ISOa  (NX),  m.) .  In  this  decision  Um 
Court  appears  to  take  an  Intermediate  course 
between  Straua  and  Riaing  The  defendant 
was  the  Incumbent  congressman  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Illlnoti. 
However,  due  to  reapportionment,  defendant 
was  running  for  re-election  In  the  new 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  lUlnola: 
in  this  latter  district  he  was  an  Incunxbent. 

Oongreasman  Annunzlo  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire requesting  opinions  from  the  re- 
cipients. This  questionnaire  was  sent  oat 
under  his  frank  during  the  election  cam- 
paign and  contained  the  Congressman's  pic- 
ture. The  overwhelming  percentage  of  tha 
mailing  went  to  the  new  Eleventh  District, 
while  a  small  percentage  went  to  hla  old 
Seventh  Distriot,  the  districts  did  not  over- 
lap. Congressman  Annunalo  had  not  sent  out 
a  prior  questionnaire  during  hla  four  terms 
In  Congress.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  his 
opponent  requested  that  he  be  enjoined  from 
any  such  further  mailings. 

The  Court  held  that  the  noaUlng  was 
proper  as  to  the  Seventh  District  wherein  the 
defendant  was  the  Incumbent.  In  so  holding, 
the  Court  decided  that  the  questionnaire, 
even  though  It  contained  the  defendant's 
picture  and  contained  public  relations  fea- 
tures, was  official  business  between  the  Ccm- 
gressman  and  his  constituents.*  It  was  only 
where  the  questionnaires  were  sent  to  t.>>^ 
new  Eleventh  District,  where  the  Congraas- 
man  was  not  the  Incumbent,  that  the  Court 
held  the  very  same  questionnaire  was  not 
entitled  to  be  sent  as  franked  mall  undoubt- 
edly the  Court  felt  the  use  of  franked  mall 
In  a  district  where  the  defendant  was  not  an 
Incumbent  was  unfair,  and  here  it  enjoined 
any  further  such  mailings  until  the  defend- 
ant became  the  Coitgressman  elect  for  the 
new  Eleventh  District.  Clearly  the  facu,  that 
the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  mailing 
went  to  the  new  Eleventh  District,  and  that 
this  was  the  first  questionnaire  sent  out  in 
four  terms  by  the  defendant,  led  the  Court  to 
noake  the  decision  it  did.  Likewise,  the  deci- 
sion in  Riaing  appears  to  have  been  primarily 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  franked  maU- 
ing  went  outside  the  Congressman's  district. 

Contrariwise,  the  franked  mailings  in- 
volved In  the  present  controversy  were  over- 
whelmingly sent  to  the  tncimabent  s  present 
district  and  were  part  of  a  series  of  similar 
mailings  sent  by  Oongreasman  Helstoskl  since 
1966.« 

It  Is,  therefore,  respectfvilly  submitted  that 
the  official  business  character  of  the  mailings 
Involved  herein  merit  a  holding  that  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  the  franking  privi- 
lege. Accordingly,  plaintiff's  complaint  war- 
rants dismissal. 


'It  must  be  pointed  out  at  this  juncture, 
that  the  text  "The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
1963 — A  Place  to  Live"  was  sent  to  only  gov- 
ernmental officials,  39  UjB.O.  Sec.  3210(1), 
aUMlt  local  government  officials. 


•The  Court  In  Hoellen  v,  Annunzio  also 
held  that  three  press  releases  sent  to  the 
defendant's  old  district,  where  he  was  still 
the  Incumbent,  were  official  business  corre- 
spondence because  they  contained  reference* 
to  official  matters.  The  Court  held  thualy  even 
though  they  contained  pictures  of  the  Oon- 
greasman and  referred  to  his  personal  stance 
on  Congressional  buslneee. 

•  Another  recent  case  which  Involved  the 
franking  privilege,  though  not  precisely  on 
point  here,  was  Auatin  v.  Sedxi.  Civ.  Act.  No. 
38488  (ED.  Mich.  1972) ,  wherein  a  newsletter 
containing  a  Congressman's  picture  was  chal- 
lenged as  improt>erly  franked  In  an  elecuon 
year  suit,  was  diiantsaert  upon  defendant's 
raoMon. 
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O.  executive  and  adminittrative  tiittory 
Am  8«t  forth  in  the  (l«cl*lon  of  Hoellen  v. 
AnnutiMio,  suprtk,  prt(»  to  1908,  ibe  Poet  Offlc« 
D«p«rtiaeiit,  aa  part  of  the  Executive  Br&ncb 
of  OoTemnient.  undertook  the  reeponelblllty 
at  determining  whether  mail  wa*  aent  Im- 
prc^>erly  under  the  fnmlc 

In  Post  Office  Department  Publication  No. 
136  (AprU  1968) ,  entlUed  'The  Congreealon*! 
Pranking  PrtvUege",  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment set  out  what.  In  lt«  opinion,  waa  proper 
uaa  of  tbe  franking  privilege  (thle  opinion  U 
alao  let  out  at  length  In  Riting  v.  Broum. 
•upra,  at  p.  837) .  Baalcally,  It  provldea  that 
"oorreapondence  upon  official  biiatnees"  la: 

"...  tbat  in  which  the  member  deals  with 
the  addreaaee  tm  a  dtlaen  of  the  United  State* 
or  oonatltuent,  ae  oppoaed  to  the  relatlonahlp 
of  personal  friend,  the  relatlonahlp  of  candi- 
date .  .  .  and  voter,  or  when  the  member 
wrltea  m  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  a  poUtl- 
eal  party  of  faction." 

Clearly,  the  Tn*<""g  materials  whlcb  are 
tlM  subject  of  thU  suit  cannot  be  daaaUled 
as  though  they  were  sant  to  a  personal 
mend,  as  though  they  were  campaign  litera- 
ture sant  by  a  candidate,  nor  aa  though  they 
were  the  oorrsepondence  of  a  member  of  a 
political  party.  They  obviously  fall  Into  the 
category  of  all  such  prior  mailings  sent  by 
Congressman  Helatoekl  to  hU  constituents; 
they  aU  aw  information  materlaU  notifying 
citizens  of  the  work  of  their  Congressman  or 
their  Congress. 

The  aforesaid  Post  Office  Department  PuD- 
Ucatlon  goes  on  to  say  that : 

"Appeals  for  political  support,  reference  to 
what  a  member  expects  to  do  In  the  next 
Congress  sent  out  before  an  election,  discus- 
sion of  a  prior  political  campaign,  and  refer- 
ence to  campaign  opponents  aa  such  are  all 
matters  beyond  the  official  business  concept." 
A  mare  perusal  of  the  challenged  materials 
verifies  that  none  of  them  violate  the  above 
criteria. 

The  aforegoing  la  advanced  to  this  Court 
for  the  purpoae  of  showing  what  the  agency 
prsvtously  designated  to  review  charges  of 
abuBB  or  misuse  of  frankad  mall,  determined 
to  be  such  ahuae  or  misuse.  In  1968,  and 
again  In  1971,  the  Post  Office  Department 
determined  that  it,  as  a  unit  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  should  not  become  involved 
In  the  business  of  the  Legislative  Branch  oi 
the  government. 

Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  General  Counsel  wrote  a 
maaaijrandum  tn  December  1968.  wherein  he 
stated: 

"The  Congress  has  by  statute  (M  tJ.S.C. 
Sac.  3210)  determlnad  the  nature  of  material 
which  a  oongreosman  may  send  free  of  charge 
unxtor  his  congreselonal  frank.  This  statute 
simply  says  that  the  privilege  Is  available  for 
'oorrespondence  .  .  .  upon  official  bxislneaa'. 
This  statute  ...  Is  really  ...  a  giildellne 
for  <*>■  conduct  of  Ita  own  members  .  .  ." 
Thua  It  appears  that  by  decision  of  the 
Bxacuttve  Department,  and  obTlously  by  de- 
cision of  the  Legislative  Department,  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States  has  the 
necessary  expertise  and  background  to  deter- 
mine for  Itself  what  constitutes  abuse  and 
misuse  of  the  franking  privilege.  Tlie  Issues 
before  this  Court  oould  readily  have  been 
brought  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  see  Tadlosky, 
The  franking  PHviUge  of  Membera  of  Con- 
grtas.  or  the  Committee  which  Is  arguing  on 
this  brief  As  an  aid  to  this  Court,  there  is 
attached  hereto  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  which  Illustrates  that  Com- 
mittee's determination  on  the  articles  and 
materials  involved  herein.  The  letter  clearly 
states  that  the  Committee  staff  and  the 
Cbalrman.  after  renew  of  the  Items  In  ques- 
tion, found  them  to  be  totaUy  compatible 
with  P.OJ}.  PobUcatton  No.  136,  supra,  and 
In  keeping  with  the  accepted  definition  of 
"official  busmeas". 
It  is,  therefore,  reepectftiUy  submitted  that 
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the  Items  In  question  are  within  the  franking 
privilege,  that  the  determinations  of  the 
two  other  equal  branches  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment hold  these  materials  to  be  entitled 
to  be  sent  free  as  franked  mall,  and  tbat, 
accordingly,  this  Court  ought  give  due  re- 
gard to  these  determinations  In  deciding 
this  matter. 

COMCLUSIOK 

The  legislative,  judicial,  executive,  and  In- 
ternal administrative  history  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  mandates  a  conclusion  that 
Congressman  Helstoakl  has  not  abused  or 
mlsTised  his  franking  privilege.  At  a  mlnl- 
miim,  the  history  of  franked  mall  makes  It 
unquestionable  that  only  a  clear  abuae  of  the 
privilege  should  move  this  Court  to  restrain 
an  Incumbent  congressman's  use  of  the  pri- 
vilege. Every  benefit  of  doubt  should  be  glvan 
to  support  the  free  use  of  franked  mall. 

Nowhere  has  plaintiff  shown  an  abitse  or 
misuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  within  all  of 
Its  definitions  and  decisions,  by  Congressman 
Helstoakl.  Hence,  plalntUTs  suit  merits  dis- 
missal. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BtTounc  L.  Dnraixo, 
Attorney  for  Oommittee  on 

Housing  Administration. 


October  1j^,  1972 


vs.    HotrsE    or    RxpaEaxNTATrvES, 

COMMTTTKB      ON      STANDASOS      OT 
OmCIAL      CONDTJCT, 

Washington,  DC,  Septemtmr  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Bxtntr  Hslstosxi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAS  Henkt:  Along  with  the  Committee 
staff,  I  have  reviewed  copies  of  the  several 
mailings  you  left  In  the  Committee  office 
some  time  ago,  and  found  nothing  In  theee 
which  appears  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
"official  business". 

The  Items  reviewed  were:  letters  of  trans- 
mittal for  two  Yearbooks  of  Agrloultxire,  The 
Capitol -Symbol  of  Freedom,  and  Consumers 
Product  Information — all  government  publi- 
cations; a  newsletter  dated  August  19T2:  and 
two  editions  of  a  new-voter  questionnaire. 
Bach  of  these  was  examined  against  the  il- 
lustrative rulings  on  determinations  of  "of- 
ficial business"  contained  Ln  P.OJ>.  Publica- 
tion 126,  dated  AprU  1968. 

As  you  know,  this  Committee  has  no  spe- 
cific Jurisdiction  over  the  congreeslonal 
franking  privilege;  however,  we  are  always 
happy  to  respond  to  such  Inquiries  as  yours 
with  our  beet  advice,  based  on  the  above, 
which  is  the  best — If  not  only — source  of 
opinion  In  this  area. 

I  trust  this  Is  responsive  to  your  Inquiry. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mklvin   Pkice, 

Chairman. 

(TT.3.  District  Court,  District  of  New  Jersey, 

Civil   Action   No.   ;    Hon.   Leonard   I, 

Garth] 

Alfred  D.  Schlaffo,  Plaintiff,  agalnat^enry 

Helstoskl,  Defendant. 

IUPI.T  Memorandum  in  Stttvokt  or  Apfuca- 

TION  BT  F'LAINTm',  AlTRED  D.  SCKUITO,  rok 
A    PXEMANENT    INJUNCTION 

Robert  B.  Budelman,  Jr.,  John  J.  Cadas, 
Jr..  on  the  Brief, 

Robert  B.  Budelman,  Jr.,  Attorney  for 
Plaintiff;  Alfred  D.  Schlaffo,  Office  and  P.O. 
Address,  510  Howard  Street,  Westwood,  New 
Jersey  07678.  (201)  866-2188. 

STA'TKMXIfT 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  this  court 
ordered  tbat  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of 
law  and  memoranda  be  filed  and  exchanged 
by  plaintiff  on  Tuesday,  October  3,  1972,  and 
by  defendant  on  Thursday,  October  5,  1973 
(T(a)-190').  An  amicus  o\irlae  brief  by  John 


1 T  refers  to  Trtmscrlpt  of  hearing  on  Sep- 
tember 26th,  and  (T(2))  refers  to  Trana- 
scrlpt  of  hearing  on  September  29th. 


T.  Walkar,  Chief  Ooxmaat,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Houaa  of  Bapnaaatatlvea,  wm 
to  be  filed  on  Wedn— day.  Ootober  4tb,  i»n 
(T(a)-IM).  Plaintiff  was  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  respond  by  Prlday,  October  6th,  1973 
(T(a)-197). 

Plaintiff  was  served  with  defendant's  brief 
on  Thursday,  October  Sth.  1972,  but  was  not 
served  with  any  proposed  findings  of  fact  cr 
conclusions  of  law. 

Plaintiff  iinderstands  tbat  local  counsel  not 
John  T.  Walker  will  file  a  brief  on  Friday, 
Ootober  6th,  1972.  Thiia,  at  the  time  of  prep- 
aration of  this  brief  plaintiff  has  not  bad 
the  opportunity  to  review,  consider,  or  re- 
spond to  the  amicus  curiae  brief. 

TACTS 

Contrary  to  defendant's  statement  tha 
Items  complained  about.  In  part,  are  not 
"three  publications  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

"The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1983— A 
Place  to  Live"  and  "TTvc  Capitol,  Sj/mbol  of 
Freedom  1961"  are  both  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress.  An  examina- 
tion Indicates  the  term  of  Congress,  the  ses- 
sion and  the  particular  House  Document 
number. 

The  other  item  "Consumer  Product  Infor- 
mation Index — Summer  1972"  Is  a  publica- 
tion printed  by  Executive  Order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  Item  Is  not  a  public  document 
printed  by  order  of  Congress  within  the 
mf>^"t"g  of  39  U.S.CA.  section  3211  nor  Is  It 
one  of  the  piarticular  documents  enumerated 
under  Chapter  13  of  Title  44.  In  any  event 
defendant  received  only  an  official  allotment 
of  20,000  (T-68)  or  50,000  and  Is  now  print- 
ing at  his  own  expense  126,000  more  (T(3)- 
47) .  Thus,  by  defendant's  own  testimony  the 
30,000  he  already  has  printed  at  his  expense 
and  the  126,000  he  intends  to  print  are  not 
being  printed  by  order  of  Congress  (T(2)- 
47). 

Defendant  states  on  page  1  of  his  brief 
that  those  Items  mentioned  in  the  complaint 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  section  were 
"distributed  to  persons  within  the  Congres- 
sional District".  It  is  clear  from  a  reading  of 
the  testimony  tbat  defendant  has  and  is 
mailing  within  and  outside  of  his  Congres- 
sional District. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  public 
docvunents  defendant  testified  as  to  practice 
and  customs  and  specifically  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  flirst  thing  we  do  ts  mall  them  to  all 
the  high  school  libraries,  the  public  libra- 
ries, and  college  libraries." 

"That  Is  what  my  staff  does"  (T(2)-135, 
136). 

When  asked  If  he  bad  maUed  the  1968 
Yearbook  to  libraries,  defendant  testified: 

"A.  Ob  yes.  I  think  we  sent  tbat  out  In 
1965  or  1966". 
"Q.  '66  or  '66". 
"A.  That's  correct".  (T-18) 
The  distribution  of  doc\iment«  Is  governed 
by  law  44  XJS.CJi..  section  730  and  contrary 
to  defendant's  testimony  It  is  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  not  defendant's  staff, 
who  distributes  the  documents  to  libraries 
named  to  blm  by  Representatives. 

Since  defendant  was  not  in  Congress  in 
1963,  It  Is  fair  to  assume  tbat  the  prior  Con- 
greeaman  for  the  Ninth  District,  Frank  0. 
Osmers,  Jr..  would  have  given  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  a  list  of  libraries  In 
his  District  as  Is  the  alleged  custom.  (T(a)- 
136). 

As  to  the  Yearbook  an  examination  of  this 
Item  reveals  that  It  Is  nine  years  old  and 
was  prepared  primarily  for  rural  areas.  (Ex- 
hibit D-1) 

Defendant  says  be  mailed  the  picture  mag- 
aelne  "The  Capitol — Symbol  of  Freedom" 
either  the  1961  edition  or  some  other  edition 
(T-34)  to  DemocraUc  and  Republican 
County  Committee  people  "without  distinc- 
tion to  p€uty"  and  because  the  nature  of  the 
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puWicatlon  "related  dlrecUy  to  tb«  county 
ioaimltt*e  position"  (D3.-3  •) 

Thus,  while  defendant  admits  tbat  "the 
persona  receiving  the  Items  were  chosen  by 
pomtcal  affiliation  and  the  time  of  sending 
«ts  determined  by  political  overtones" 
(T-40,  43)  b*  doee  not  state  how  a  1961  or 
later  magazine  mailed  to  RepubUcans  "to  tie 
m  with  the  fact  that  they  might  be  going 
down  to  the  convention"  (T-tO;  T(2)-35) 
directly  relates  to  his  county  committee  posi- 
tion. As  to  those  mailed  after  the  convention 
defendant  stated  they  still  bad  value  be- 
oeuse  there  would  be  "another  one  oonlng 
ln76"(T(2)-48).  "^ 

With  regard  to  the  1972  yoting"  Voters 
optnlon  survey,  defendant  states  tbat  It 
Is  the  practice  of  "surveying  ane^  cttmatU*.- 
ency  on  public  Issues"  and  that  it  gives  blm 
a  basU  for  new  legislation  on  problems  "that 
might  be  evident  in  my  Congressional  JMs- 
trict'.  (D.B.-4)  Wblla  it  U  true  tbat  defeod- 
ant  surveyed  his  Ooogresslonai  District,  he 
falls  to  mention  that  he  also  surveyed  seven 
nmnlclpalitlBB  be  does  not  represent  <T(2)- 
69);  that  he  had  sent  out  180,000  qusstlon- 
DSlres  to  iMTVey  all  households  In  his  Con- 
gressional District  In  February  and  Match 
1973  and  26.000  questionnaires  to  survey 
seven  municipalities  be  does  not  repraoettt  in 
May,  1972  (T(2)-74):  and  that  he  mailed 
out  206.000  results  after  June  28tb.  1972 
(T)  2-74) ,  The  young  voter  la  a  prime  target 
for  both  poUUcai  partiee  in  this  year's  elec- 
tion (T(2)-86)  and  defendant  espaclally  tar- 
geted 16,000  similar  questionnaires  to  new 
young  voters  and  graduates  In  bis  Oongres- 
alonal  District  and  the  seven  municipalities 
he  does  not  represent  and  in  wblcb  be  Is-run- 
nlng  for  election. 

When  asked  wby  he  had  sent  out  tb»  sur- 
vey to  young  voters,  aftsr  he  bad  surveyed 
each  household,  defendant  re^wudad: 

"There  Is  a  different  .category  of  people 
that  has  been  added  to  the  body  of  the  elec- 
torate specifically  aa  a  result  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment.  TX  wouldn't  be  valid 
last  year".  (T(2)-81) 

When  defendant  was  asked  if  his  testi- 
mony would  be  changed  If  tha  constitutional 
amendment  was  certiflad  aa  valid  In  Jiily 
7tb,  1971,  he  answered: 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  witb  it".  (T(a)-88) 

With  respect  to  the  "Washington  Report" 
defendant  states  tbat  the  purpose  and  func- 
tion Is  "iaformatlonai  to  my  constituents" 
(DB-4) .  IX  tbat  Is  so.  why  were  26,000  copies 
of  the  so-called  report  sent  to  persona  in 
municipalities  where  he  Is  only  running  for 
election  and  who  are  not  bis  constituents. 
(T(2)-87)  It  Is  respectXuUy  submitted  tbat 
the  contacts  of  this  daeumant  witb  four  pic- 
tures of  defendant  and  baadllnas  such  as 
"Helstoskl  Honored"  aaA  "Helatoekl  Active 
ta  Legislative  Role"  is  lass-  Inlormatlonal  and 
more  In  tbe  nature  of  political  oampatgn  ma- 
terial being  sent  about  sixty  days  prior  to  tbe 
general  election.  (T(2)-100) 

The  facta  show  tbat  defendant,  since  Feb- 
ruary or  March  of  this  year,  baa  to  -datv  sent 
as  franked  mall  at  least  tbe  following: 

1.  Washington  Report  No.  %*)i^,:,.  IM.  000 

2.  Questlonbaixe '-,.. '-.  »«,000 

3.  Congressional  record  results 206,000 

4.  1972  Young  and  Graduate  Voter 

Opinion  Stirvey -  16,000 

5.  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1963*...  260 

6.  The   Capitol ., — -*,,  600 

7.  Consumer  Produet  lafonoattoa 

Index acOPO 

8.  Waablugton  Report  Mo.  2,. a06«Q00 

Total 898.760 

Defendant  intencla^  Asnd.  out  tbe  fpuow- 

^'  I  .:ia;j<»  11;  J/  o  i  \ 

■'(     lit'--     '■  -I  .i.^B 

•D3.  refers  to  Dajiendant's  Brief/,  •■'"'^ 
•The  "Washington  Report"  In  evldenoe^ln- 
dlcates  it  to  be  the  second  this  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9.  Consumer  Product  Information 

Index   120,000 

10.  Drug   Brochure 206,000 

11.  Declaration  of  Independence...      6,000 

12.  Revenue  Report 600 

13.  PoUce  Chief's  Survey 41 

Total    381.641 

Thus,  tbe  total  Twaning  under  tbe  franking 
privilege  during  an  eight  to  nine  month 
period  until  the  general  election  would  be 
1225,191  Items.  If  tbe  six  month  period  from 
the  date  of  the  court's  order  reapportioning 
the  District  to  the  election  be  considered  then 
tbe  mailings  would  total  MS. 291  items  of 
which  about  1  JO  .000  Items  would  be  sent  mto 
municipalities  defendant  doee  not  represent 
and  Is  only  running  for  election.  These 
l,ttS,291  Items,  of  course,  do  not  Include  all 
the  free  mailing  defendant  woiild  have  com- 
pleted during  this  period. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  tbat  to  allow 
defendant  to  dump  381  Ml  more  Items  of 
questionable  value,  which  he  Is  printing  him- 
self ioto  bis  District  and  thoae  munlcipali- 
tlasDe  does  not  represent  by  "Postal  Patron" 
free  malltngs  would  be  an  abuse  at  tbe  fraak- 
tng  privilege  and  give  defendant  a  dtotinet 
aaUl  unfair  advantage  to  f  nrttier  bis  poUtloal 
campaign. 

POINT  T— CONT««RT    TO    Otl'ilNDANT'*    POSITtON 

THAT  ntmax  vs  a  "raxifw  or  Li«EaAi,n»ATioN 

Of  THE  rXANKTNC  lAWS",  THE  LAW  IimiCATCS 
THAT  THE  V*ANKINO  PBrVH.EOE  IS  BE»T«»CTED 

m  Tett: 

Defend&xlt  contends  tbat  tbe  test  is  what 
and  where.  (DB-7) .  Asfiumlng  that  this  is  a 
correct  test,  the  defendant  la  abusing  the 
franking  privilege,  He  has  or  Intends  to  mall 
free  1J225,291  Items  Into  a  Congressional  Dis- 
trict he  represents  and  other  municipalities 
wbere  he  la  now  running  for  election.  His 
oparation  is  to  saturate  the  entire  area  with 
m^terla*^  a  means  for  developing  support 
for  this  election. 

An  examination  at  tbe  "WcaMngton  St- 
port"  sbows  that  It  la.  as  the  Supreme  Court 
said  In  U.S.  vs.  Brewster,  92  S.  Ct.  2631  (1970) , 
"political  In  nature". 

The  young  voter  and  graduate  survey  la  a 
dupUcatlon  of  a  survey  previously  sent  to  aU 
households. 

The  "Consumer  Product  Information  In- 
dex", now  out  of  date,  the  drug  brochure 
and  cotplas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence are  all  printed  by  defendant  but  mailed 
free.  These  Items  are  not  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress. 

Where  are  these  Items  going?  By  "Poetal 
Patron"  mall  to  every  housebold  within  and 
outside  of  the  current  coDgresslooai  district. 

(b)  Freqtiency: 

Defendant  says  tbat  "Tbe  frequency  of 
such  mailings  remained  consistent".  (DB-8). 
Tl»  record  does  not  support  that  atatement. 
Tlie  question  was  only  were  tbe  surveys  and 
newsletters  sent  out  in  nao-el«ctlon  years 
In  tbe  same  frequency  as  election  years  and 
the  defendant  answered:  "Yea.  More  or  less." 
(T(2)-166), 

If  defendant  sends  out  l  J326.291  Items  each 
year  tbe  franking  privilege  la  still  being 
abiised  but  on  a  more  consistent  basis.  It 
would  tben  seem  that,  as  the  court  stated  in 
US.  u.  krtwster,  supra,  the  def (uullknt  la  satu- 
ratlm^  1^  OoQgreaslonal  Dlktrlct  by  mass 
rpfti'ttng  aa  a  means  of  developUig  "continu- 
ing support  for  future  elections". 

(c)  Title  44  Public  Printing  and  Docu- 
ments: 

Defendant  saya  tbat  pUintlff  "attempts  to 
coniuje  the  issue  by  arguing  the  provlslona 
of  44  UJ3.C.A.  sectlona  719.  731,  732  and  733 
plao*'  reetrictlons  upon  tbe  priTUegc",  (DB- 

'rtXif  M  (lOM  I>la<»  reetrictlons  upon  the 
..oitUlliMC.  An  exaottiutlon  of  28  Stat,  632 

nni9^^p«^«ee— 1860)  iaUv9iet  tbat  prior  to 
^I^^OneaQoo  of  Tttle  44  and  S9  the  frank- 
'  tng  privilege  was  included  wltuls  "An  Act 

Providing  for  the  Public  Printing  and  Bind- 
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Ing  and  Distribution  of  Public  Doomnents". 
This  Act  later  became  part  of  Title  44  and 
the  franking  privilege  provided  under  Sectioa 
86  of  said  Act  became  39  U.S  CA.  sectiooa 
3210  and  3211. 

On  pages  10.  11  and  13  of  plaintiff's  "Poet 
Hearing  Memorandum"  tbe  debate  on  tbe 
franking  privilege  as  Included  In  this  Act  is 
set  forth.  V(Mume  28  Oongressional  Record 
P.  2748,  2749. 

id)    Postal  Service  and  House  Rulings: 

Defendant  contends  tbat  tbe  Poetal  Serv- 
ice and  House  of  RepreMntatlves  guide  lines, 
rulings  and  memorandum  "ai«  controlUng" 
(DB-13);  tbat  this  court  should  "strlcUy 
adhere  to  tbe  guide  lines"  (DB-14) ;  and  that 
this  court  should  specifically  foUoiw  tbe  rul- 
ing on  each  Item  by  the  Committee  of  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  (DB-14) . 

In  Law  and  Regulattons  Regarding  Use  of 
the  Congressional  Frank,  Suboonunlttee  oo 
Poetal  Servloe,  Oommittee  Print  No.  14.  No- 
vember 11,  1971,  Morris  K.  Udaa,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  suboommtttee  states: 

"Both  tbe  statute  and  tbe  regulation  are 
vague  and  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In  large 
port,  tbe  member  and  member-elect  must 
determine  for  himself  or  ComxiUt.tee  on 
Standarda  and  Etblce  whether  BpecUlc  ao- 
tlona  are  proper. 

•  •  •  •  • 
T'^mphasiae  that  In  some  cases  there  Is 

doubt  that  these  are  my  own  informed  judg- 
ments on  legality  and  pro(Mri0ty, 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  Poet  Office  D^>artment,  throitgta  tbe 
General  Oounael,  attempted  to  polioe  in  some 
faablon  tbe  use  of  the  frank  .  .  .  tbe  Poetal 
Service  explained  that  it  no  longer  would 
perform  this  function  aa  tbe  responsibility 
was  primarily  a  matter  (or  Oongrees  to  re- 
solve If  dlspm^a- occurred.  Tbe  result  la  tbat 
each  mambar  must  daslde  what  is  frankal»le. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Wliat  constitutes  official  biislness  must 
be  decided  by  the  member."  (P.l)  (Empha- 
sis added). 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  defendant's  proposi- 
tion that  this  court  should  "strictly  adhere" 
to  'Uie  past  rulings  and  guide  lines  of  tbe 
Poetal  Service  and  the  House  because  they 
are  controlling  when  tbe  leading  member  of 
tbe  Houae  on  this  subject  says  that  the  Pos- 
tal Service  will  not  "police"  this  matter  that 
he  finds  the  statute  and  regulattons  "vague" 
and  each  member  must  make  determination 
"for  himself". 

It  is  plalnturs  position  tbat  these  rulings 
and  memoranda  are  not  controlling  on  this 
court  In  any  manner  but  are  useful  to  this 
court  in  arrlvmg  at  tbe  proper  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  statutes  involved. 

As  to  tbe  letter  from  t*ie  Ownmlttee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Oonduct  dated  Sep- 
temljer  38,  1979,  after  this  hearing  com- 
menced. It  was  admitted  that  certain  Items 
were  not  sent  to  tbe  Oommittee  (Tf2)-lSfi. 
133). 

The  letter  Indicates  tbat  ttie  Committee 
examined  whatever  was  preeented  against 
former  post  office  ralings  and  states  tbat  tbe 
committee  "has  no  specific  jurisdiction  over 
tbe  Congressional  franking  privilege." 

In  Hoellen  vs.  Annunzlo,  72  Olv.  1302  (ND 
111.  1972)  tha  UjS.  Houae  of  Representatives, 
Oomoaittee  oo  Bouse  ArtminlstrattOB.  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  aa  amicus  curia* 
which  indicated  tbat  tbe  Postal  Servloe  Sub- 
committee bad  reviewed  the  queatlonnair* 
and  found  it  to  be  official  busineas  which 
oould  be  >"ftf«*  Into  the  new  Congressional 
Dtstrlct.  (A  oopy  oT  tbe  amicus  curiae  brief 
is  submitted  with  this  Memorandum  for  tbe 
asBlstaDce  of  tbis  court) .  The  oourt  rejeeted 
tbe  Postal  Service  Suboommlttee's  ftnrting 
and  the  House's  portion  and  fo«md  tbat  the 
"maas  nialltng"  of  queeeionnairee  into  a  dla- 
trict  wblofe  tbe  OoiiBi'Msuwn  did  not  repre- 
sent but  m  wbl^  be  was  running  for  elec- 
tion was  not  "cAclal  busineas". 
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(e)  LiberlUatUm:  -  .-.-^--.  j^.  ^  ^ 

It  Is  diacult  to  \ind«mand  deienaa&ts 
position.  H«  fln*  aays  that  there  ia  a  •'con- 
stint  trend  <rf  Ub«raUzfttlon  of  the  franking 
laws"  (DB-9)  and  then  argue*  for  strict  stat- 
utory oonstructlon  (DB-16). 

Plaintiff  oontendB  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  franking  privilege  shows  the  In- 
tent that  the  prlvUeste  be  restricted  as  to 
Items  and  use 

poiMT  n — TB«  ruAmana  yuva.zGZ 
There  is  a  rather  good  historical  survey  of 
the  franking  privilege  in  'The  Frankxnf/  Priv- 
ilege of  Members  of  Congress^.  Congreealonal 
ResMM-ch  Service.  Library  of  Ckwigress,  Yad- 
loeky.  71-36.  4»7/218.  a  copy  of  which  w»8 
fumlahed  to  this  court  by  plaintiff. 

An  Act  approved  by  the  Second  Congress 
on  February  30.  1793  (1  Stat.  237)  stated 
that  "All  letters  and  packeU.  not  exceeding 
two  ounoea  In  weight,  to  or  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlvea"  could  be  conveyed  free  of  postage". 
In  18*6  the  Twenty -Eighth  Congress  re- 
pealed an  Act  of  1826  regarding  free  postage 
and  specifically  provided  that  Members  of 
Ctaigieaa  .  shall  be  .  .  authorised  to  trans- 
mit, free  of  poeta^.  to  any  poet  office  any 
documents  which  have  been  or  may  be  print- 
ed by  order  of  either  House  of  Congress". 
(6  Stat.  735  sec.  7);  that  "each  member  of 
tha  Ho\iM  .  ■  .  may  .  .  .  aand,  aiul  nostre 
through  the  mall,  free  of  postage,  any  letter. 
new^>aper.  or  packet,  not  exceeding  two 
ounces  In  weight  .  .  ."  and  that  they  had  the 
•"right  to  frank  written  letters  ...  as  now 
autborlMd  by  law."  (6  Stat  786  sec.  8);  and 
that  one  half  of  any  penalty  under  the  Act 
would  go  to  Informers  and  the  other  half  to 
the  Postmaster  a«neral  and  that  "all  caixses 
of  action  arising  under  the  Act"'  may  be  pros- 
ecuted in  the  tTnlted  States  District  Courts 
(8  Stat.  738.  788  sections  17  and  30). 

Tn  1873,  the  Congress  abolished  the  frank- 
ing  privilege   because   of   abuses   and   then 
within   the   next   thirty   years  restored   the 
privilege  to  what  It  la  today. 
1S73—I7  Stat.  421. 

•CHAP.  T.-rTnm  —An  Act  to  aJsoUsh  the 
franking  Privilege. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  attembled.  That  the 
franking  privilege  be.  and  the  same  hereby 
la,  ^N>l'fh<i^  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy- three,  and  that  thenceforth  all  of- 
ficial correspondence,  of  whatever  nature, 
and  other  mailable  matter  sent  from  or  ad- 
dresaad  to  any  officer  of  the  government  or 
person  now  authorised  to  frank  such  mat- 
tar,  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  same  ratee 
of  postage  as  may  be  lawfully  imposed  upon 
like  mattar  sent  by  or  addreaaed  to  other  per- 
sons :  Provided,  That  no  ootnpezisatlon  or  al- 
lowance shall  now  or  hereafter  be  made  to 
senators,  members,  and  delegates  of  the 
House  of  Rapresentatlvee  on  account  of  post- 
age. 
APF&0\rBO.  January  31.  187S." 
187«— 1»  Stat.  237. 

"Sbc.  18.  That  hereafter  the  postage  on 
public  documents  mailed  by  any  member  of 
Congress,  the  President,  or  head  of  any  Ex- 
ecutive Department  shall  be  ten  cants  for 
each  bound  volume,  and  on  unbovuid  docu- 
ments the  same  rate  aa  tbat  on  newspapers 
mailed  from  a  known  oSce  of  publication 
to  regular  subscrlbefv:  ajMl  the  words  ""Pub- 
lic Document"  written  or  printed  thereon, 
or  on  the  wrapper  thereof,  and  certified  by 
the  signature  of  any  membes  of  Congreas, 
or  by  that  of  the  President,  or  head  of  any 
Executive  Department  shall  ba  daemad  a 
suiBctant  certificate  that  the  same  la  a  pub- 
lic document;  and  the  term  "public  docu- 
ment"  la  hereby  defined  to  ba  all  pubUea- 
tloiw  prlntad  by  order  of  Congiwa.  or  eithar 
House  theaeof:  Proa  Mad,  that  the  poatage 
on    aaah   oopy   of    tha    dall7    Congreealonal 
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Record  mailed  from  tha  city  of  Washing- 
ton as  transient  matter  shall  be  ooe^oant. 

Approved,  June  23,  1874."  ^,  ;    ,, 

1875— 18  Stat.  343. 

•"Tor  official  postage  stamps  for  the  Poat 
Office  Department,  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  dollars. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Sac.  6.  That  from  aad  after  the  passaga  of 
this  act,  the  Congressional  Bacord,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  spaaohes  or  reports  therein 
contained,  shall,  under  the  frank  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  delegate,  to  ba  written  by 
himself,  ba  carried  m  the  mall  free  of  post- 
age, under  such  regulations  as  tha  Poatmaa- 
ter  General  may  prescribe:  and  that  public 
documents  already  printed,  or  ordered  to  be 
printed,  for  the  use  of  either  House  of  Con- 
greas may  pass  free  through  tha  malls  upon 
the  frank  of  any  member  or  delegate  of  the 
present  Congress,  written  by  hlmsalf,  untU 
the  first  day  of  December  anno  Domini 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

•  •  •  ♦  • 

Sac.  7.  Iliat  seeds  transmitted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  by  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  delegate  receiving  seeds 
for  distribution  from  said  Departmewt.  to- 
gether with  agricultural  reports  emanating 
irom  that  Department,  and  so  transmitted, 
shall.  uDdar  such  regulations  as  the  Post- 
master General  shaU  preacrlba,  pass  through 
the  malls  free  of  charge.  And  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  ex-memhais  of 
Congress  and  ex-delegates  for  the  period  of 
nine  months  after  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  as  members  and  delegates. 

Appro<red,  March  3.  1875. " 

IBTT— 1»  SUt.  386. 

"Ssc.  7.  That  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  Delegates  In  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, may  send  and  receive  through 
the  mall,  all  public  documents  prlntad  by 
order  of  Congress;  and  the  name  of  each 
Senator,  Representative,  Delegate,  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  shall 
be  written  thereon,  with  the  proper  designa- 
tion of  the  office  he  holds;  and  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  each  of  the 
persons  named  therein  until  the  first  day 
of  December  following  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  offica." 

1891—26  SUt.  1079, 

"Sic.  3.  That  the  members  and  members 
elect  of  Congress,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  free  through  the  malls,  and  tindar 
their  frank,  letters  to  any  officer  of  the 
Government  when  addressed  officially. 

Approved.  March  3,  1891." 

1896—38  Stat.  612,  633. 

"Sac.  72.  Any  Senator.  Representative,  or 
Delegate  having  public  documents  to  his 
credit  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
shall  take  tha  same  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  next  succeeding  Congress,  and  If  he 
shall  not  do  so  within  such  period  be  shall 
forfeit  'hem  to  his  succesaor  In  office." 
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meat  official  or  to  any  parson,  correqpondanca 
not  exceeding  one  ounce  In  wel^t.  upon 
official  or  departmental  bualneu." 

1904—33  Stat.  441. 

"Sec.  7.  That  hereafter  the  Vlce-Ptpsld^t, 
Members  and  Members -elect  of  and  XitVii 
gates  and  Delegates-elect  to  Congress  shall 
haVe  the  privilege  of  sending  free  through 
the  malls,  and  under  their  frank,  any  m*ii 
nlatter  to  any  Oovernment  official  or  to  any 
person,  correspondence,  not  exceeding  four 
oimces  In  wel^t,  upon  official  or  depart- 
mental business." 
poiKT  in — nsnuiOANT  mat  not  snvi  "poral 

PATKON"   MALL  TO  TKI  SEVEN  MTJNICIP/UJTI18 
UK  DOBS  NOT  CtTKaXNTLT  RXPaSSSNT 

Tba  htatory  of  tha  axtanslon  of  the  "Postal 
Patroir"  ot  "junk  mall"  privilege  indicates 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  some  mem- 
bers of  tha  Bouse  opposed  the  extension  of 
••Po*al  Patron"  mall  for  only  Oongresamen 
In  tba  cities  and  limited  this  use  only  to  the 
District  the  member  of  tha  House  currently 
repreaants. 

The  following  are  excerpts 'from  the  Don- 
graaatonal  Record: 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  the  "trouble  and  ex- 
panse that  It  la  to  tha  Members,  but  I  na 
talktng  of  the  expense  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partmrBBk  In  handling  this  mall.  You  wtll 
send  out  a  batch  of  mall  of,  perhaps.  2,000 
or  3U)00  pieces.  Phre  or  tan  percent  of  tbat 
mall  will  come  back  to  you  because  of  t 
wrong  addraea.  Tha  Poet  Office  Departmaat 
has  bad  to  handia  it." 

*  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Bah-kt.  Is  there  any  way  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  frank  by  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No.  I  think  It  encourages 
them  to  use  It. 

Mr.  Bailxt.  I  am  thinking  of  an  Incident 
that  occurred  here  some  2  or  3  years  ago 
where  one  Member  of  Congress  mailed  ont 
840.000  pieces  of  mall  in  opposition  to  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 
(Vol.  107  OongresBlonal  Record  P.  218B, 
Sept.  26.  19611. 

On  November  27,  1963  the  Senate  voted  88 
to  2  against  the  extension  of  Postal  Patron 
mall  to  the  cities  stating  In  debate: 

"Mr.  RoBEKTsoN.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
Senate  has  consistently  objected  to  what  It 
regarded  as  an  Improper  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  of  perml'ttlng  Members 
of  Congress.  prfmortZy  for  campaign  purposes 
to  send  franked  mail  into  the  cities,  to  b« 
distributed  wlth«rat  addresses,  only  to  box- 
holders. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said.  In  t 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  not  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  Post  Office  Department,  again 
the  Senate  Is  confronted  with  a  similar  pro- 
vision In  the  conference  report.  What  Is  de- 
sired Is  to  have  the  Senate  agree  that  only 
the  Bouse  may  send  isuch  mall,  but  not  the 
Senate.  Is  that  cdtreet?"  (Emphasis  added.) 


'•Sec.  86.  The  Vice-President,  Senators,  Rap- 
resantatlvas,  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  send  and  re- 
ceive through  the  mall  all  public  dociunents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress;  and  the  name 
of  the  Vice-President,  Senator,  Representa- 
tive, Delegate,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  shall  be  written  thereon, 
with  the  proper  designation  of  the  office  he 
holds;  and  the  provisions  of  this  section 
g^i^li  apply  to  each  of  the  persons  named 
therein  imtll  the  first  day  of  December  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  tliair  respective 
terms  of  office. 

Tba  Vtce-Prealdent,  members  and  mem- 
bersrelact  of  and  Delegates  and  Oelagates- 
elect  to  congress  shall  have  the  prlrlteia  of 
sondlng  free  through  tha  malls,  and  uX>dar 
their  frank,  any  nuOl  matter,  to  any  OoVott- 


"Mr.  RossarsoN.  I  am  relying  on  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  confereea  that  the  Issue 
la  one  that  applies  to  the  Senate.  If  the  House 
geta  the  privilege,  the  Senate  gets  It  too. 

I  vlsh  to  emphasize  that,  aa  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  the  Senate  for  a  number  of 
years,  starting  with  the  bUl  that  I  handled 
la  I960,  has  stood  practically  unanimously, 
so  far  as  I  can  recall,  against  this  practice." 
(Vol.  109  Congreesional  Record  P.  22891) 

On  December  18.  1963  the  Senate  again  de- 
bated this  matter  and  this  time  It  narrowly 
passed  with  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  vot- 
ing against  the  extension  of  Postal  Patron 
maU  and  Senator  WlllUma  of  New  Jersey  vot- 
ing for  it. 

"Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  again  reject  the  House 
amendment  which  would  allow  junk  mtilins 
privilege*  for  Congresftjj^a.  Aa  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  .^.p^toi.  out.  In  New  Tork 
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city  there  are  several  Representatives.  It  Is 
physically  impossible  for  thU  proposal  to  be 
administered.  One  Representative  could  cir- 
cularize the  entire  city  of  New  York.  How 
could  the  postman  in  the  State  which  I  rep- 
reeant  in  part  or  In  any  State  tell  whera  the 
mall  should  property  be  delivered? 

There  are  many  poat  offices  in  towns  that 
Are  adjoined  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Tlie  address 
may  be  Delaware.  The  Representative  could 
circularize  box  holders  in  that  whole  area. 
How  would  he  know  whether  the  mall  would 
go  to  people  In  Maryland  or  across  other  State 
lines?  In  States  In  which  only  one  Repre- 
sentative Is  elected,  that  Representative  could 
circularize  the  entire  State,  l^e  Senator  from 
that  State  would  enjoy  no  such  privilege. 

The  only  basis  for  the  argument  In  favor  of 
the  proposal  is  to  give  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  opportunity  to  circu- 
late In  their  congressional  districts  tons  of 
political  propaganda  in  the  1964  election. 
Congress  has  always  had  the  same  rule  for 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  instance  In  which  there  has 
been  a  different  rule.  Why  should  tha  tax- 
payers be  required  to  pay  the  postage  on 
p(Uitical  propaganda  of  a  Member  of  the 
House?  Let  them  pay  their  own  postage. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  by  a  vote — the 
House  later  concurred — aboUsbad  that  privi- 
lege and  limited  both  Housea  to  ualng  the 
frank  lor  the  purpose  of  answering  legitimate 
mail  only.  Now  the  House  wants  to  reinstate 
this  Junk  mall  provision  for  their  Members. 

I  believe  the  Senate  amendment  should  be 
adopted  and  the  conference  report  rejected. 

Mr.  Mn.i.i»,  Mr.  Praaldant,  I  concur  In  what 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  has 
said. 

It  has  been  mentioned  In  the  newspapers 
tbat  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  difficulties 
over  the  mailing  controversy  Is  tbat  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  coDcemed  that 
Members  of  the  House  might  be  able  to  take 
unfair  advantage  In  a  possible  future  con- 
test, particularly  a  prlnaary  election.  This  is 
not  the  reason  why  I  feel  as  I  do  against  the 
adoption  of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Congress  has  been  subjected  to  much  criti- 
cism already,  and  much  of  it  I  believe  Is  un- 
justified. We  shotild  not  invite  further 
criticism  by  agreeing  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Many  people  get  the  idea  that  If  a  House 
Member  is  allowed  to  do  something,  every- 
one In  the  Congreaa — all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  alike — are  doing  the 
same. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  junk  mail  priv- 
ilege is  extended  to  House  Members,  even 
within  their  own  congressional  districts,  soon 
Senators  will  receive  mall  suggesting  that 
Senators  are  doing  the  same.  This  will  only 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  which  Is  already  spread- 
ing around  the  country  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  "loose"  operation  In  which  I  fear  a 
few  of  our  colleagues  may  have  been 
engaged. 

We  should  not  be  a  party  to  permitting  the 
junk  mail  privilege  to  anyone,  either  Sena- 
tors or  Members  t>f  the  House.  Both  should 
be  treated  alike. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  the  franking 
privilege  Senators  now  enjoy,  without  run- 
ning the  risks  of  abuse. 

Mr.  Lattschi.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  House  amendmeot  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  I  shall  do  so  because  I  am 
convinced  that  at  present  the  Congreas  is 
receiving  lacerating  condemnation.  My  mall 
Indicates  that  clearly.  The  letters  are  of  a 
character  difficult  to  anawer. 

I  agree  with  what  was  8«^  a  moment 
ago,  that  V  new  enjoy  a  privilege  in  the 
fraaktng  r\^tB  which  is  great.  I  do  nat  be- 
lieve  wm  base  any.  rlgbt  to  load  the  mall 
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boaaa  of  cltlaans  against  their  will.  That  u 
being  done  wltti  junk  mail. 

For,  my  own  protactlan  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  honor  of  Congreas,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  in  any  way  In  the  Senate 
give  approval  to  the  flooding  of  the  mall 
with  propaganda. 

It  is  argued  that  It  Is  for  the  service  and 
enrichment  of  the  knowledge  of  the  citi- 
zenry That,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  fact. 
It  is  used  for  political  purposes  and  for 
political  purpose*  alone.  (Vol.  109  Congres- 
sional Record  P.  2S036)    (Emphasis  added) 

POINT  IV — rUBUC  DOCXJ  MINTS 

Defendant  si^a  that  "The  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  1963"  la  Xn&lutble  aa  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  yet  he 
cltea  the  spaotflo  statutory  provlskm  by  Con- 
greas for  the  printing  of  this  document.  De- 
fendant apparently  haa  failed  to  look  Inalde 
the  front  cover  of  tba  document  where  the 
House  Document  number  appears.  It  Is 
clearly  a  public  docuxaent  and  aa  indicated 
under  Point  I  of  Plamtlff's  Poat  Hearing 
Memorandum  defendant  was  not  entitled  to 
poaaass  or  distribute  this  public  documant. 
Defendant  doea  not  argue  this  p>olnt  In  bis 
brief. 

"The  Capitol — Symbol  of  Freedom"  is 
recognized  as  a  public  document  by  defend- 
ant, but  here  again,  he  waa  not  entlUad  to 
posaeas  or  distribute  an  11  year  old  book.  In 
any  event,  they  were  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

The  "Cofuumer  Product  Information  /»- 
(Ux — Summer  1972"  Is  clearly  not  a  public 
document  printed  by  order  of  Congreu,  smoe 
aa  defendant  Indlrataa  (DB-33)  it  was 
printed  by  Executive  Order.  Plaintiff  haa  not 
seen  the  letter  of  June  19,  1973  referred  to 
In  defendant's  brief. 

With  regard  to  tbla  itam  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  whlob  detanrtant  has 
or  Is  printing  at  his  own  ooet.  tba  Bouse  In 
the  past  has  ordered  printed  tba  United 
States  ConsUtutlon  Sec:  87tb  Congress,  ist 
Session  House  Document  No.  306  and  Beoate 
Document  No.  48. 

POINT  V THIS  COtrXT  HAS  JTalBDKrnON 

In  the  Law  and  Regulations  Regarding 
U»e  of  the  Congressional  Frank,  supra,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Poetal 
Service  recogntaed  that  an  "Opponent  or 
intarastad  cittean"  could  seA  injunotlva  re- 
lief In  the  UJ9.  Courts  and  ask  I<x  an  inter- 
pretation of  pertinent  law.  (P.  2) . 

What  was  said  by  the  court  In  VJS.  v. 
BreiDster,  supra,  Is  applicable  here. 

". . .  but  Congress  is  ill-equipped  to  inveeti- 
gate,  try,  and  punith  its  Members  for  a  wide 
range  of  behavior  that  is  looseiy  and  inci- 
dentally related  to  tha  leglBlattoe  prooess." 
(CCH  B4183)   (EmphaalB  added). 

"The  prooess  of  di*etplinUig  a  Member  In 
tba  Oongnas  is  not  without  countervailing 
risks  of  abuse  since  It  Is  not  surrounded  with 
the  panoply  of  protective  shields  that  are 
praeent  in  a  criminal  case.  An  accused  Mem- 
ber U  judged  by  no  specifically  articulated 
standards  18  and  Is  at  tbe  mercy  of  an  al- 
most unbridled  discretion  of  the  charging 
body  tbat  functions  at  once  as  accuser, 
proseoutor,  fudge,  and  fury  from  u>ho»e  de- 
cision there  is  no  established  right  of  review." 
(CCHB41S4)   (Emphasis  Added). 

"Tbe  only  reasonable  reading  of  the  Clause, 
consistent  with  Its  history  and  piirpoae,  i£ 
that  it  doe*  not  prohibit  inquiry  into  activi- 
ties which  are  cosuoUy  or  irusidentalli/  related 
to  legislative  affairs  but  not  a  part  of  the 
legislative  process  itself."  (CCHS4194>.  (Em- 
pba«la  added) .  »»'-(/ 

[U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  New  Jersey, 

Civil    Action    No.    ;    Hen.    Tj»ftn^rm    i. 

CHrtb] 

Alfred  IX  Soblaffo,  Plafcitlff ,  againet  Henry 

Helstoaki,  Dafendant. 


Post  Kkxuzng  MkMoaANCuM   m   Strpporr   or 

Application     st     PtAnrnyr,     ALrmcD     D. 

SCKiAPFo   ros  A  PasMANSirr  Injowction 

Robert    B.    Budelman,    Jr.,    Attorney    for 

Plaintiff;  Alfred  D.  Schlaffo,  Office  and  P.O. 

Addreee:  610  Howard  Street,  Westwood,  New 

Jeresy  07675.  (201)  M6-21M 

Robert  B.  Budelman,  Jr.,  John  J.  Dudaa,  Jr., 
on  the  Brief. 

btatsmxnt 
By  this  action,  plaintiff,  Alfred  D.  Schlaffo, 
seeks  a  permanent  Injunction  restraining  and 
enjoining  defendant  from  mailing  or  allow- 
ing to  be  maUed  the  items  described  In  tbe 
Complaint  and  any  further  similar  mailings 
by  use  of  the  franking  privilege;  a  Judgment 
m  an  amount  equal  to  the  coet  of  the  items 
mailed  and  the  cost  of  postage  on  mail  which 
this  court  finds  to  have  been  improperly 
franked  and  for  such  other  and  further  relief 
as  may  ba  jtist  and  proper  to  protect  plain- 
tiff's right  to  run  for  public  office  In  a  fair  ' 
campaign. 

raon 
On  September  19.  1973,  plaintiff  com- 
menced this  action  against  defendant  seek- 
ing Injunctive  relief  and  damages  aa  a  re- 
sult of  defendant's  abuse  and  misuse  of  the 
franking  privilege  to  publicise  and  promote 
his  political  campaign. 

On  September  26.  1972.  a  motion  waa  made 
before  this  court  (1)  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  (2)  for  an  order  for  a  hear- 
ing on  a  preliminary  injunction.  (8)  for 
leave  to  take  dapoaltlona,  and  (4)  to  shorten 
time  to  answer  Interrogatoriea. 

On  September  2&,  1972,  upon  the  hearing 
of  the  motion  this  court,  pursuant  to  Rule 
66  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
commenced  a  hearing  of  an  application  for  a 
permanent  injunction  as  prayed  for  In  tbe 
verified  complaint  and  conaoUdated  tba  trial 
of  tbe  action  with  tbe  hearing  on  tbe 
application. 

The  complaint  alleges,  in  part,  that  tbe 
franked  mailings  mentioned  In  paragraphs 
"6",  "6",  "T',  "8"  and  "lO**  of  the  verified 
complaint  were  an  abuae  and  Illegal  use  of 
tbe  franking  prtvUege;  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  aforeaald  maUlngs  was  to  publlclBe 
and  promote  the  political  campaign  of  de- 
fendant; that  the  public  has  an  overriding 
intereat  in  bemg  protected  against  abuses  of 
the  franking  privilege:  said  franked  maUings 
constitute  campaign  literature  maUed  by  de- 
femlant  at  government  expense  and  do  not 
constitute  "official  business":  that  said  mail- 
ings at  government  expense  violate  the  cIvU 
rights  of  plaintiff  and  hie  right  to  run  for 
public  office  in  that  they  give  defendant  a 
dlstmct  and  unfair  advantage  to  further  his 
political  campaign;  and  that  said  mailings 
are  a  contmulng  harm  to  plaintiff  in  bis 
effort  to  conduct  a  fair  campaign. 

The  plaintiff  produced  four  witnesses,  in- 
cluding testimony  of  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, in  support  of  his  application  for  a 
permanent  lajunctfcn.  The  defendant  pro- 
duced no  witnesses  but  requested  permis- 
sion, which  was  granted,  to  allow  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  submit  a  memo- 
randum as  amicus  curiae. 

After  taking  of  evidence,  but  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  plaintiff  moved 
this  court,  pursuant  to  Rule  16(b)  of  tbe 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  amend 
tbe  pleadings  to  conform  to  the  evidence, 
which  motion  was  granted  by  this  court. 
Thtia  evidence  given  concerning  other 
franked  mailings  or  intended  franked  maU- 
lngs shall  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  If  those 
taanea  had  bean  ralaed  In  the  pleadings. 

TUm  first  wttneas  to  be  called  was  the  de< 
fendaat,  an  adverse  party  within  tbe  mean- 
ing of  Rule  43  of  the  Federal  Ruiles  of  Civil 
Procedure.  He  testified  about  each  of  tha 
Items  referred  to  in  the  complaint  and  also 
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about  other  Items  b«  bad  m«U«d  or  intended 
to  m*U  under  the  franUng  prirUege. 

A  detailed  stetement  of  tb»  f»eta  devel- 
oped at  Um  bearing  of  tbJa  matter  are  sub- 
mitted wttb  thlM  brief  as  Plaintiff's  Propoeed 
Plndlngs  of  Pact. 

STATKMCNT   OW  QTTSSTTONS   IirTOZ.m> 

The  following  questions  are  raised  in  this 
matter: 

( 1 )  Whether  the  franked  malllnga  pleaded 
.a  the  complaint,  as  tiled  and  amended  by 
-.his  oourt  to  conform  to  the  evlde&oe,  are 
^n  abuse  and  misuse  of  the  franfclng  prlTllege 

n  violation  of  the  Postal  Reorganisation 
\.cit.  Title  30  VS.CJi.  sections  3301.  UIO 
and  3211. 

(2)  Whether  the  franked  mailings  pleaded 
in  the  complaint,  as  filed  and  amended  by 
this  oourt  to  conform  to  the  evidence,  have 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  publlclitL&g  and 
promoting  the  political  campaign  of  de- 
fendant and  as  such  are  not  eligible  for 
mailings  under  the  franking  privilege  wlth- 
<'-ic  payment  of  postage. 

1 3)  Whether  the  franked  maUlngo  pleaded 
in  the  complaint,  as  filed  and  amended  by 
this  oourt  to  conform  to  the  evidence,  violate 
the  civil  rights  of  plaintiff  and  his  right  to 
run  for  public  oSlee  in  that  mass  mailings 
af  hundreds  of  tboosands  of  unsolicited  Items 
shortly  before  a  general  election  give  de- 
fendant a  distinct  and  unfair  advantage  to 
further  his  political  campaign. 

(4)  Whether  continued  franked  mailings 
of  337,000  unsolicited  Items  Just  prior  to  the 
general  election  are  a  continuing  harm  to 
plaintiff  m  that  they  would  result  In  an 
unfair  oampaUgn  and  therefore  a  Tnimme  of 
the  franking  privilege. 

(6)  Whether  defendant  should  be  required 
to  pay  as  damagea  the  coet  of  the  Items  used 
in  malllnga  and  the  coet  of  postage  required 
on  malllnga  where  there  has  been  an  abuse 
or  misuse  of  the  franking  privilege. 

POIKT  I — THI  FRANKUIO  PRIVILEGE  SXTUfUS  TO 
THOSE  PtrSLIC  DOCCMEJTTS  CMBDirXD  TO  A 
MZMBEH  or  CONGarsS  OH  HIS  DISrraiCT 

All  public  documents  printed  by  order  of 
Confess  may  be  sent  as  franked  mall  by  a 
member  of  Congress.  38  UB.C.A.  section  3211. 

Documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress 
dj'e  in  a  consecutively  nxunbered  series  con- 
tinuing In  unbroken  sequence  throughout 
the  entire  term  of  Congrees.  44  VS.CJi. 
section  719. 

The  book  entlUed  "TKe  Yearbook  of  AgH- 
c-ulttire  i963— A  Place  to  Live"  Is  a  public 
:locument  under  section  719  of  Title  44. 

However,  defendant  was  not  entitled  to 
possession  of  about  200  1663  Yearbooks  he 
hAd  acquired  since  these  books  had  been 
alloted  to  Congressman  Byan  of  Michigan 
and  should  have  been  delivered  to  Oon- 
i^ressman  Ryan's  "sitoceesor  In  office".  44 
U.3.CJL  section  781. 

Defendant  was  only  entitled  to  distribute 
under  his  franking  privilege  tltose  public 
documents  he  had  to  his  credit  or  the  credit 
of  his  district.  44  V&CJk..  section  732. 

Since  the  statute  relating  to  distribution 
of  public  documents  Indicates  that  a  member 
may  distribute  "documents  to  their  credit, 
or  the  credit  of  their  respective  districts  .  .  . 
until  their  right  to  frank  documents  ends" 
it  Is  questionable  whether  defendant  could 
allegedly  trade  documents  and  send  out 
cloc\imenta  which  be  never  had  to  his  credit 
or  th«  credit  of  his  district.  44  U3.aA.  sec- 
tion 732. 

It  Is  clear  that  defendant  was  not  en- 
titled to  use  his  franking  privilege  on  the 
200  or  210  19*3  Yearbooks  he  had  acq\ilred 
(T-17')  and  he  probably  should  not  have 
xued  the  franking  privilege  on  the  remaining 
70  books  he  obtained  from  other  Coagxess- 
men. 


'  T  refers  to  the  Transcript  of  the  Hearing 
In  this  matter. 
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Defendant  cannot  rely  on  the  "olHclal 
correspondence"  statute  39  TT.8.0.A.  section 
3210(2)  becaiise  the  article  maUed  exceeds 
the  4  ounce  limitation. 

poti»T  n — THE  nuKxnra  pamLEcx  extended 

TO    MEMBEXS    or   COITOBBSS    IS   RESTXICTKD    TO 
CEBTAIN  ITEMS 

Title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  was  revised 
and  reenacted  on  August  12,  1970  under  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  39  V.BXiJi.  section 
1  et  seq.  At  that  time  and  In  view  of  the  court 
decision  in  Rising  v.  Broto*  313  P.  Supp. 
824  (Calif.  1970)  the  Congress  could  have  en- 
acted a  broadly  worded  statute  but  Instead 
reenacted  the  same  statutory  provisions  that 
were  la  existence  under  the  prior  Postal  Serv- 
ice law. 

The  franking  privilege  extended  to  Mem- 
bers of  Oongreas  is  restricted  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  matter,  not  exeeedUig  4  pounds  in 
weight,  upon  oflJolal  .  .  .  business,  to  a  Oov- 
emmental  oOolals,  8»  U.8.0A.  section  3210 
(!)■ 

12)  corres-ponH^noe,  not  exceeding  4  otinces 
weight,  upon  official  business  to  any  person. 
39  U.S.C.A.  section  3210  (2). 

(3)  jmblic  documents  printed  by  order  of 
Congress.  39  UjB.CA.  section  3111. 

( 4 )  Congreeeionat  RecorA.  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  speeches  of  reports  theretn  con- 
tained. 30  U.S.C.A.  section  3212. 

(6)  Seeds  and  agricultural  reports  emanat- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  39 
U-8.C.A.  section  3213. 

The  fact  that  members  of  Congress  are  re- 
stricted m  their  use  of  the  frank  can  easily  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  above  sections  with  39 
U.3.C.A.  section  8214  which  provides  that  a 
former  President  may  send  "all  his  mall" 
within  the  United  States  and  Its  territories 
and  possessions  as  franked  mail. 

A  debate  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  October  20.  1893  Indicates  that  the  frank- 
ing privilege  formerly  existed  to  an  alnioet 
unlimited  extent  and  that  by  reascm  of 
atrasee  the  privilege  was  practically  entirely 
done  away  with.  Volume  29  Congressional 
Record  p.  274«,  2749. 

The  matter  before  the  House  was  Bill  HJt. 
2«60  providing  for  the  public  printing  and 
binding  and  distribution  of  public  docu- 
menu.  Section  88  of  aald  bill  provided  that 
BepresentaUves  could  send  and  reeelve 
through  the  maU  as  franked  mall  "all  public 
documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress", 
that  members  of  Congress  could  send  as 
franked  mail  "any  mall  matter  to  any  Gov- 
ernment official",  "or  to  any  person,  corre- 
spondence not  exceeding  2  ounces  In  weight, 
upon  official  or  departmental  business". 
These  provlalona  are  similar  to  39  UJ3.C.A. 
sections  3310  (1)  and  (2)  and  3211. 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  that  de- 
bate with  regard  to  the  amendment  to  per- 
mit as  frank  mall  cofT«»pond«)tce  to  any  per- 
son upon  official  business  (at  274St.2749) : 

"Since  then  it  has  been  allowed  to  send 
letters  to  Qovernmont  officials,  but  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  senAmg  what  we 
get  from  the  Departments  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  letters  or  documents  are  to  be 
sent,  and  it  is  by  no  means  universal  that 
penalty  envelop>es  are  sent  for  that  puirpose 
by  the  Departments.  It  seems  to  me  this 
ought  to  be  made  to  cover  that  deficiency, 
and  it  Is  so  worded  as  to  guard  it  sigalnst 
abuses,  limiting  it  to  departmental  and  ofllr 
cial  business,  and  also  limiting  the  weight  to 
2ouacMb. 

*      "  '-''i-  'i  •  •  » 

Mr.  McMnxiM.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman where  It  varies  from  the  present  law? 
We  now  have  the  right  to  send  letters  to  the 
heads  of  Departments. 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  prorlslon 
aade  in  the  law  for  sending  what  yon  get 
from  the  Departments  to  thoee  tor  whom  you 
make  the  Inquiry;  and  the  return  letters  are 
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not  sent  In  all  Instances  They  are  genenfflv 
from  the  Pension  Office,  but  not  from  tbs 
other  Departments. 

•  .  .  , 

Mr.  McMiiAUf.  But  what  I  was  caUlng  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  was  that  when 
the  franking  privilege  was  abolished  the 
present  stationery  account  was  given  la 
Ueu  of  that,  as  I  have  been  Informed,  al- 
though  I  have  not  made  an  examlnat'on  of 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Hates.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  that 

Mr.  McMn-LUj.  And  the  Stationery  account 
remains  still  If  this  amendemnt  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  Bates.  There  U  no  reason  to  change 
that,  because  this  only  relates  to  letters  from 
the  Departments;  and  the  franking  privilege 
was  for  aU  purposes.  I  do  not  know  how  true 
It  Is;  but  to  Illustrate  what  was  said  about 
the  franking  privilege,  I  have  heard  it  said  a 
dozen  times  that  members  used  to  send  their 
washing  home  under  the  franJUng  privilege. 
(Laughter.)  Perhaps  that  was  reaUy  meant 
as  an  lUustraUon  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  used. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  McMttLiN.  This  would  not  Include  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  constituent  In  connec- 
tion with  that  business. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMn.r.TTf.  It  is  Intended  only  that 
when  you  get  a  response  from  a  Department 
to  Inclose  It  In  an  envelope  and  send  It  to  the 
party? 

Mr.  Hates.  That  Is  the  way  I  Illustrated 
it;  that  It  was  governmental  and  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Would  It  preclude  me  from  in- 
closing a  letter  in  respect  to  the  official  and 
departmental  business? 

Mr.  Hates.  1  think  it  would  not  .  .  ." 

It  appears  from  the  above  quoted  debate 
that  Congress  intended  that  the  statute  be 
given  a  restrictive  interpretation  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  It  had  established  the  station- 
ery account  for  maUlng  purposes  Defendant 
testified  that  he  has  a  statonery  account  In 
the  amount  of  tS.OOO 

TTius  it  Is  necessary  to  determine  In  each 
instance  whether  a  particular  Item  mailed 
by  defendant  Is  within  one  of  the  four  sec- 
tions indicated  above. 

POINT  m — the  rKANKINC  PKIVII,EOB  MAT  NOT 
BE  USED  FOB  POLITICAL  OR  CAMPAIGN  PUE- 
POSES 

Correspondence  In  which  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress deals  with  the  addressee  In  the  relation- 
ship of  candidate  and  voter  or  when  he  writes 
In  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  a  political 
party  or  faction  may  not  be  franked.  Rising 
V.  Brown,  313  F.  Supp.  824   (Calif.  1970). 

In  Rising  the  court  found  that  the  public 
had  an  overriding  interest  in  being  protected 
against  abuses  of  the  franking  prlvUege; 
that  the  brochure  contained  at  least  60%  of 
matters  which  "strongly  lends  Itself  to  the 
suspicion  that  it  is  promotive  of  getting 
votes";  that  it  was  significant  that  the 
300.000  copies  of  the  brochure  were  privately 
prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  Congressman; 
and  that  of  "critical  Importance"  was  the 
fact  they  were  being  sent  out  Just  before 
election  day  and  were  not  "confined  to  per- 
sons within  his  congressional  district". 

In  Rising  the  court  rejected  Strauss  v.  GU- 
bert,  293  P.  Supp.  214  (8.  DJI.T.  1968)  on 
the  basis  that  It  did  not  believe  that  39 
U.S.C.A.  section  3312  could  be  laterprsted  as 
abuse  of  the  frank,  also  a  congressman 
could  cause  undisputed  campaign  material 
to  be  Inserted  Into  the  Congxessionai.  Bxcosd 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  allowing  him  to  dis- 
seminate it  among  the  people  of  his  district 
or  state  by  using  the  franking  privilege"  313 
P.  Supp.  at  897. 

In  HoUen  v.  Annumitd,  72  ClV.  139»  United 
States  District  Oourt  (NX).  DllnDlS  19T9)  the 
court  granted  an  infunction  agaiiwt  "mass 
mailings"    including    questionnaires.    Into    a 
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district  ^rtilch  the  congressman  did  not  rep- 
rassnt  but  was  running  for  election  in,  stat- 
ing; 
•Whether  a  maUIng  is  'upon  official  bual- 

QMS'  depends  not  only  upon  lU  contents 
but  upon  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  ssnt, 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances" P.  18 

"The  only  reasonable  Inference  that  can 
be  drawn  U  that  the  mailing  Into  the  Elev- 
enth District  was  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing his  candidacy,  and  that,  therefore.  It 
was  not  'upon  official  business'  ".  P. 19 

.  m  determining  whsther  the  business 
of  the  maUIng  was  'official'  the  Court  cannot 
close  Its  eyes  to  the  obvious  inferences  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  persons  and  the  locale 
to  which  the  franked  mail  was  sent.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  Is  contained  within  the  four 
comers  of  the  maUIng   Itself."  P.20,  21 

It  is  clear  from  Rising  and  Hollen  that 
even  If  the  matter  to  be  maUed  Is  by  defini- 
tion within  the  restricted  items  set  forth  in 
Title  39,  that  they  may  not  be  mailed  under 
the  franking  privilege  If  the  purposes  of  the 
mailing  from  an  examination  of  the  con- 
tenu  of  the  matter  or  the  Inferences  drawn 
from  the  manner  or  persons  or  locale  In- 
volved are  determined  to  be  political  or  in 
furtherance  of  the  sender's  campaign  for 
election. 

Aside  from  the  contents  of  the  Items  mailed 
by  defendant,  this  court  must  also  consider 
the  Inferences  which  naturally  arise  from 
the  facts  (1)  that  defendant  mailed  some 
Items  only  to  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  first  one  year  and  then  to  members  of 
the  Republican  party  the  following  year;  (2) 
that  defendant  admitted  that  the  mailing  to 
Republicans  had  political  overtones;  (3)  that 
defendant  targeted  15,000  questionnaires  to 
voters  In  communities  he  had  recently  sur- 
veyed with  206.000  questionnaires  going  to 
each  household;  (4)  that  from  the  primary 
until  September  29,  1972  defendant  has 
mailed  vmder  his  franking  privilege  more 
than  14 -million  Items;  (5)  that  defendant 
now  seeks  to  mall  337.500  more  Items  result- 
ing in  about  845,000  items  being  mailed  dur- 
ing a  four  month  period  while  a  political 
campaign  Is  In  progress;  (8)  that  defendant 
testified  he  had  mailed  no  campaign  litera- 
ture to  date;  and  (7)  that  defendant  has 
been  mass  mailing  Into  communities  he  does 
not  represent. 

POINT  rv— GOVERNMENTAL  POWER  MAT  NOT  BE 
USED  IN  StrCH  MANNER  A3  DIRECTLT  EFTECT 
THE  OUTCOME  OF  AN  ELECTION 

In  White  V.  Snear,  313  P.  Supp.  1100  (E.  D. 
Penn,  1970)  the  court  held  that  the  conduct 
of  county  commissioners  In  recording  em- 
ployees present  at  their  posts  on  primary 
election  day  when  in  fact  they  were  away 
electioneering  and  performing  valuable  serv- 
ices for  endorsed  candidates  had  the  effect 
of  favoring  a  certain  segment  of  a  political 
party  In  perpetuating  its  power  through  an 
abuse  of  authority,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  discriminate  against  all  other  segments 
and  candidates.  The  court  issued  an  Injunc- 
tion stating  (at  1103)  : 

"What  plaintiff  does  attack  is  the  abuse  of 
the  patronage  system  whereby  the  weight  of 
state  power  (here  municipal  power)  is 
brought  to  bear  directly  to  effect  the  outcome 
of  an  election." 

In  Rising,  supra,  the  oourt  In  commenting 
on  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  by  in- 
serting campaign  material  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  said  (at  827,  828) : 

"In  Instances  where  persons  possessing  the 
franking  prlvUege  were  running  for  public 
office  against  persons  not  possessing  this  prlv- 
Uege, the  former  would  be  given  a  distinct 
and  unfair  advantage  "...  but  the  public 
has  an  overriding  Interest  In  being  protected 
against  abuses  of  the  franking  prlvUege  espe- 
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claUy  where,  as  here,  the  slae  of  the  maUing 
Is  so  large." 

White.  Rising  and  Hoellen  stand  for  the 
principle  that  governmental  power,  by  use 
or  abuse  of  the  franking  prlvUege,  may  not 
be  used  m  such  a  manner  as  to  directly  ef- 
fect the  outcome  of  an  election  and  deny  a 
person  his  right  to  run  for  public  office  In  a 
fair  campaign 

The  evidence  before  this  court  indicates 
that  dsfendant  by  abuss  of  the  franking 
prlvUege  has  gamed  a  distinct  and  unfair 
advantage  to  further  his  political  campaign. 
If  defendant  is  allowed  to  continue  more 
maUing  of  337,600  more  Items  unsolicited 
Into  the  district  he  is  running  for  election, 
it  would  Irreparably  damage  plaintiff  In  his 
effort  to  conduct  a  fair  campaign. 

POINT      V DKTENDANT'B      MAILINOS      WERE      AX 

ASTTBE    or    HIS    rXANKINa    PRIVILEaX 

As  Indicated  under  Point  I  of  this  memo- 
randum defendant  was  not  entitled  to  use 
the  franking  prlvUege  for  mailing  nine  year 
old  "The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1963 — A 
Place  to  Live". 

As  Indicated  under  Point  in  of  this  mem- 
orandum defendant  was  not  entitled  to  use 
the  franking  prlvUege  for  maUing  "The  Capi- 
tol, Symboi  0/  Freedom",  some  of  which  were 
11  years  old,  because  said  maUIng  was  to 
Republicans,  persons  chosen  by  political 
affiliation. 

The  "1972  Young  Voter  Opinion  Survey" 
was  printed  at  defendant's  own  expense  and 
sent  In  envelopes  stating  the  matter  to  be 
"official  business".  Since  defendant  had  sur- 
veyed the  entire  dUtrlct  he  currently  r^Mre- 
sents  and  the  7  newly  added  oommunlties 
as  late  as  May,  1972,  with  206.000  question- 
naires and  since  the  young  voter  Is  clearly  a 
target  of  this  campaign  by  both  major  polit- 
ical parties,  the  inference  this  oourt  should 
draw  is  that  the  nuiUlng  of  15,000  surveys 
to  "young  voters"  and  recent  graduates  was 
an  attempt  by  defendant  to  further  his  polit- 
ical campaign  among  that  particular  segment 
of  the  population.  Though  questionnaires 
have  been  sent  by  members  of  Congress  at 
various  times,  a  proper  reading  of  the  "offi- 
cial correspondence"  section  of  Title  39  would 
Indicate  that  this  Item  may  not  be  sent 
franked. 

The  commencement  on  about  September  1, 
1972  of  an  unsolicited  mass  maUlng  of  206,- 
000  "Consumer  Product  Information  Index" 
In  envelopes  printed  at  government  expense 
and  bearmg  the  designation  "Public  docu- 
ment— Official  Business"  to  the  communities 
defendant  represents  and  the  7  newly  added 
communities  where  he  is  now  running  for 
election,  is  an  attempt  by  defendant  to  ob- 
tain support  for  his  poUtical  campaign.  In 
any  event,  the  item  is  not  (1)  matter  sent 
upon  official  business  to  a  governmental  crfB- 
clal;  (2)  correspondence  upon  official  busi- 
ness (the  later  consumer  index  being  stamped 
"Compliments  of  your  Congressman");  (3) 
a  public  document  printed  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  U.S.  V.  Brewster,  92  S.  Ct.  2631,  (1970), 
the  court  stated  that  "so  called  'News- 
letters' to  constituents"  were  a  means 
of  developing  "continuing  support  for  future 
elections"  and  although  an  entirely  legitimate 
activity  it  was  "political  in  nature".  An  exam- 
ination of  defendant's  1966  Newsletter  (P-14 
in  evidence) ,  a  year  In  which  he  was  also 
running  for  election,  shows  that  it  is  by  any 
standard  un-frankable.  Though  It  would  ap- 
pear that  under  the  Supreme  Court's  State- 
ment the  "Washington  Report"  issued  about 
September  1,  1972  is  im-frankable  because  it 
Is  "political  in  nature".  It  ts  respectfuUy  sub- 
mitted that  the  only  Inference  that  can  be 
drawn,  from  the  time,  the  persons  and  places 
to  which  It  was  directed  and  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  of  said  item,  is  that 
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It  Is  a  means  for  devek^ng  support  for  thU 
election — and  thereby  un-frankabls. 

CONCLUSION 

PlalnUff's  request  for  relief  and  damages 
should  be  granted  in  all  respects. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBsrr  B.  BxTsxiJCAif,  Jr., 

Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

[VS.  District  Oourt  District  of  New  Jersey. 
Newai*.  N.J..  October  10,  1972) 
TRANSCRIPT  or  Proc&oinos 
Alfred    D.    S(^lAffo.    Plaintiff,    vs.    Hsnry 
Helstoskl,  Defendant. 

Before:  Hon.  Leonard  I  Oarth,  VSHJ. 
Appearances :  Robert  B.  Budelman.  Jr., 
Esq..  (New  York  bar),  Attorney  for  the 
plaintiff;  Alfred  A.  Porro.  Jr.  Esq  ,  Attorney 
for  the  defendant;  and  Eugsns  L.  Dlnallo, 
Esq.,  Attorney  for  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

The  CctTRT.  Gentlemen,  I  have  read  your 
briefs,  your  initial  briefs,  your  supplsmental 
briefs,  your  brief  submitted  In  response  of 
questions  that  I  had.  your  brief  submitted 
with  respect  to  the  1896  IsglsUUve  history 
that  we  turned  up  and  the  various  issuss 
that  have  been  presented.  It  there  argument 
that  Is  not  covered  In  your  brief,  Mr.  Budel- 
man,  In  your  numerous  briefs,  Mr.  Budelman, 
that  you  feel  that  you  must  necessarily  make 
at  thU  time? 

Mr.  Budelman.  Your  Honor,  In  view  of  the 
Cotirt's  statement  I  have  an  affidavit  which 
I  served  on  my  adversary  this  mornmg. 

The  CouET.  WeU,  I  have  not  seen  that 
one,  have  1 7 

Mr.  BUDSLAiAN.  No.  Tour  Honor. 
The  Court.  Why  am  I  getting  an  affidavit 
after  we  have  left  the  starting  gate  and  are 
practically   approaching  the  finish  line? 

Mr.  Budelman.  Well,  first  of  all.  Tour 
Honor,  on  Friday  afternoon.  Septenaber  the 
29th  was  the  conclusion  of  the  bearing;  sub- 
sequent to  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing 
we  came  into  possession  of  another  document 
which  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Congress. 
man. 

The  Ooxjvt.  When  did  you  come  Into  pos- 
session of  that? 

Mr.  Budelman.  It  was  the  latter  part  of 
the  vroek.  Your  Honor,  It  must  have  been — I 
did  not  physlcaUy  get  possession  of  this  docu- 
ment, I  guess,  untU  Thursday  or  Friday. 

The  Court.  All  right.  Let  us  see  what  you 
have,  Mr.  Budelman.  The  reason  I  ask  you 
as  to  whether  or  not  either  oounsti  have  any- 
thing fiu-ther  to  say  is  that  I  have  a  draft  of 
a  memorandum  that  has  been  prepared  on 
the  basis  of  your  respective  briefs,  but  there 
Is  no  point,  if  you  have  something  else  which 
might  Influence  my  thinking  or  deolBlon 
then  I  obviously  wUl  bold  that  untU  after 
I  have  beard  from  you  gentleman,  if  not 
then  I  will  be  prepared  to  announce  my  de- 
cision at  this  point. 

Mr.  Budelman.  Your  Honor,  here  Is  the 
affidavit  I  have,  the  affidavit  also  Includes. 
Your  Honor,  the  copy  of  a  face  page  of  a 
booklet  called  "The  Constitution"  which  was 
printed  by  order  of  Congress  and  also  in- 
cludes a  copy  of  a  statute  which  deals  with 
the  distribution  of  an  article  called  "The 
Declaration  of  Independence"  and  I  bring 
both  of  these  to  the  attention  of  the  Court 
on  the  question  of  pubUc  document. 

The  Court.  With  exoeptlon  of  the  affidavit 
Is  there  anything  elss  you  desire  to  addrsss 
the  Court  on? 

Mr.  Budelman.  Your  Honor,  I  would  like  to 
limit  myself  on  one  item  that  was  not  ques- 
tioned In  the  brief  and  that  was  on  a  ques- 
tion of  ths  postal  patron  mall  Ings.  Tour 
Honor,  and  I  would  llks  to  limit  my  com- 
ments to  that. 

llie  CouBT.  I  am  not  restricting  you,  but  Z 
Just  want  to  know,  sir. 
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Mr.  BtTDCLafAif.  Your  Honor.  I  think  from 
the  legUlktlve  history  of  the  postcl  patron 
mailings  It  Indicates  that  prior  to  1963  that 
'.he  members  of  Congress  could  send  out  pos- 
tal patron  mailings  La  rural  areas,  whereas 
they  did  not  have  that  privilege  in  city  areas, 
and  that  after  1963  they  were  given  the 
privilege  to  oend  It  out  to  city  areas.  But  the 
public  Is  not  given  that  privilege,  insofar  as 
the  regtUatlo.iB  are  coiw;erned  postal  patron 
mailings  can  still  only  be  sent  by  th»  public 
into  rural  areas.  So  that  when  you  talk  about 
a  candidate  for  public  ofOce  he  Is  not  on 

equal  footing  insofar  as 

The  Cotmr.  Isn't  the  Issue  before  me  on  the 
term«  of  what  is  known  as  ofBclal  btislnees 
and  Isnt  It  so  that  the  postal  patron  maUlngs 
do  not  lend  any  gloss  to  the  definition  of  of- 
ficial business,  do  not  restrict  or  expand  it 
but  say  whatever  is  official  may  or  may  not 
be  sent  by  postal  patron  mailings,  la  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BtrorLMAN  Tee  sir  But  with  the  fur- 
ther caveat  that  postal  patron  mailings  can- 
not be  sent  into  an  area  which  Is  not  encom- 
passed in  the  Congressman's  district.  One  of 
the  problems  here  is  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  mall  which  is  going  into  seven 
municipalities  which  are  not  encompassed 
within  the  district  and  as  I  understand  this 
Cotirt's  decision  In  the  Reapportionment 
Case  that  the  district  Is  set  up  for  elections 
and  In  the  dissenting  opinion  the  Court  in- 
dicates that  "Theee  districts  are  created  only 
as  an  Interim  change  which  wUl  be  changed 
apparently  by  the  Legislature  after  Novem- 
ber." 

So  that,  Tour  Honor.  I  think  that  the 
constituent*  of  the  Ninth  Congreaslonal  Dis- 
trict as  It  existed  prior  to  this  Court's  deci- 
sion had  the  right  of  repreeentatlon  by  Con- 
gressman Helstoski.  I  think  the  Court,  inso- 
far as  I  had  understood  the  decision,  changed 
this  only  insofar  as  of  January  1,  there  would 
be  elections  held  which  wotild  then  encom- 
pass a  new  district,  but  the  Court  did  not 
intend  to  dlalnfranchlse  people  who  w«re  al- 
ready membars  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  And  for  that  part.  Tour  Honor,  we 
say  that  those  maUlngjs  which  went  into  the 
seven  municipalities  which  were  not  in  the 
^Inth  Congressional  District  as  of  January  1 
of  this  year  are  entirely  Improper  and  not 
provided  for  by  the  postal  regulations. 

The  Cotnrr.  All  right.  I  have  some  questloiu 
I  would  like  to  pxrt  to  you,  Mr.  Porro,  if  I 
may.  and  I  Just  want  to  clear  my  mind  on 
something.  It  is  conceded.  Is  it  not.  that  of 
the  50,000  consumer  Index  pamphlets  alloted 
to  Congreasman  Helstoski  that  they  have  all 
aeen  distributed,  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  Poaao.  Tea,  sir. 

The  Cotnrr.  Is  It  also  the  fact,  U  It  not, 
that  the  "Deelaratlon  of  Independence" 
which  the  Congreaaman  wanted  to  send 
out  was  on  a  partial  basis  and  not  ac- 
tually In  the  Congreaalonal  Record.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Poaao.  The  Congreealonal  piece  I  h»v« 
with  me.  Tour  Honor,  does  not  reprint,  so 
^  apeak,  the  Declaration  itself. 

The  CotntT.  AU  It  haa  Is  oomments  of  the 
Congressman? 
Mr.  PoxBo.  Tea.  air. 

The  Cotnrr.  I  do  not  think  that  appean 
In  the  exhibits 

Mr.  Poaao.  I  did  not  consldar  It  aa  part 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  case. 

The  Couar.  That  came  out  in  the  colloquy 
toward  the  end  of  the  hearing  when  I  in- 
quired of  other  matters,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  that  marked  aa  C-a.  it  troubled  me  at 
the  time  I  made  my  findings  of  fact  and  I 
thought  this  would  be  the  case,  but  I  wanted 
to  be  abaolutely  oartaln.  sir. 

(Reprint  of  September  21.  1973  Congres- 
sional Record.  Number  148.  marked  Exhibit 
C-2  in  evidence.  > 

The  Couar.  C-a  In  evidence  Is  a  reprint  of 
a  September  31.  1973  CongreaalonaJ  Record, 
Number  148.  of  the  proceedings  and  debates 
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of  tba  93nd  Oongreas,  Second  Session,  and 

It  reflects  comments  by  Mr.  Helstoski,  but  It 
does  not  reflect  the  exact  verbiage  of  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence",  it  just  re- 
fers to  It. 

Mr.  Poaao.  The  record  should  show,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  there  was  much  question 
that  the  "Declaration  of  Independence"  has 
in  fact  not  only  been  referred  to,  but  cited 
In  wfa<Me  and  In  part  many  and  many  times 
throughout  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Gotrax.  But  It  is  not  that  which  the 
Congressman  expecta  to  distribute,   be  ex- 
pects   to    distribute    about    6.000    facsimile 
ooplea? 
Mr.  Poaao.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CoTTBT.  I  have  two  quaations  that  I  de- 
sire to  direct  to  the  both  of  you:  I  have  fur- 
nished to  you  either  the  citations  or  a  copy 
of  the  1888  Act  which  had  not  Initially  been 
referred  to  by  either  of  you  gentlemen  per- 
taining to  the  frankmg  privilege  and  I  should 
like  your  views  as  to  whether  or  not  you  re- 
gard that,  and  on  what  you  base  your  views, 
as  being  a  restrictive  act  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  should  or  can  control  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Court.  Who  wants  to  start?  I 
wUl  hear  either  of  you  or  both  of  you  or  you 
may  submit  Just  on  your  papers  of  what  you 
have  already  given  me;  because  I  have  some 
views  of  my  own  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BrDK-MAK.  Tour  Honor.  I  think  the 
1886  Act  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  debate  which  occurred  In  1893 
which  deflnltely  shows  the  Intention  by  the 
Bouse  at  that  time,  which  Is  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  debate  which  I  had  In  the  Con- 
gressional   Record,    shows    the    IntentlMi   to 

limit  the  word  "Correspondence"  to 

The  CointT.  I  am  famUlar  with  the  debate, 
that  is  the  one  I  cited  to  you.  Is  it  not? 
Mr.  Bttdbjcan.  Yes.  sir. 
The  Couax.  You  contend  that  It  la  con- 
trolling npon  the  Court? 

Mr.  BtJBxutAN.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  think  If  the 
Con^fress  Intended  to  expand  the  Item  of  cor- 
respondence It  oould  have  done  so  at  any  par- 
ticular time. 
The  CoTjax.  What  about  you,  Mr.  Porro? 
Mr.  Poaao.  Quite  frankly.  Your  Honor,  I  am 
looking  for  the  section  you  are  talking  about. 
I  think  that  we  here  today  are  bound  by  one 
thing:  The  statutes  as  they  read  today.  The 
legislative  history  gives  us  the  Indication  of 
interpretation  over  the  years  and  the  reason 
for  certain  changes;  I  have  fotmd  nothing 
either  In  the  citation  or  In  the  discussion, 
that  discussion  that  waa  referred  to  was  not 
a  legislative  history  kind  of  discussion  as 
I  see  It.  But,  as  we  said  In  our  brief,  and  I 
will  rest  on  that,  that  since  that  p>olnt  of 
discussion  many  of  the  detalla  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  haa  been  clarified.  And  I  think 
Your  Honor  must  decide  this  case  on  the 
backdrop  of  those  clarifications  throughout 
the  years. 

The  Cotrax.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  material  submitted  to  me 
this  morning,  although  I  will  direct  that 
they  be  filed,  the  affidavit  that  is  Mr.  Budel- 
man's,  that  Mr.  Budelman  submitted.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  are  controlling  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issues  which  I  Intend  to  discuss 
with  you.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  this  morn- 
ing, that  time  I  might  parenthetically  note 
has  been  shortened  by  the  imminence  of  elec- 
tion and  the  activities  which  both  parties 
should  or  may  dealre  to  utilize  for  their  own 
benefit,  I  do  not  have  as  yet  a  written  opin- 
ion for  you  gentlemen  so  I  am  going  to  have 
to  trespass  upon  your  time  In  reading  into 
the  record,  you  may  have  the  transcript,  of 
course,  the  dedalon  that  I  have  reached  with 
respect  to  the  submissions  made  and  my  own 
research  and  my  own  views  of  the  matter.  To 
the  extent  that  I  may  eliminate  In  the  read- 
ing of  this  some  of  the  citations  then  you 
may  get  them  frtxn  the  final  opinion.  I  do 
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not  think  they  are  going  to  be  essential  to 
you  for  the  purposes  of  any  review  that  you 
may  desire  to  make  of  my  decUlon,  and  my 
own  thought  was  it  waa  more  Important  to 
get  this  Immediately  out  to  you  than  It  was 
to  wait  for  the  refinements  and  the  pcriiahed 
hopefully  polished  opinion  that  you  might 
otherwise  expect. 

Plrst,  let  me  deal  with  the  findings  of  fact 
that  I  have  made  as  a  basis  of  my  opinion 
Defendant,  a  Democrat,  has  served  eight 
years  In  the  Congress,  is  in  his  fourth  term, 
commenced  his  first  term  in  February,  igflft' 
and  Is  running  for  election  to  the  newly  re- 
apportioned Ninth  Congressional  Dlstrtct 

Plaintiff,  a.  Republican,  Is  presently  a  State 
Senator  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  and 
Is  his  party's  candidate  for  the  defendanfi 
Congressional  seat  In  the  November,  1973 
election. 

The  Ninth  District  consists  presently  of 
the  following  municipalities  in  Bergen 
County ; 

"Ninth  District — Bergen  County;  That 
portion  embracing  the  Boroughs  of  Alpine, 
Bergenfield,  Bogota,  Carlstadt,  Cllffslde  Park, 
Cloeter,  Cressklll,  Demarest,  Dimiont,  East 
Rutherford,  Edgewater,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
Palrvlew,  Fort  Lee.  Haworth,  Leonla,  Mont- 
vale,  Moonachle,  New  Milford,  North  Arling- 
ton, Northvale,  Norwood.  Old  Tappan,  Pali- 
sades Park,  Rldgefield,  Rocklelgh,  Ruther- 
ford, Tenafly,  TBrerboro.  WaUlngton  and 
Wood-Rldge,  City  of  Englewood  and  Town- 
ships of  Lynhurst,  Rldgefield  Park,  River- 
vale,  and  Teaneck.  Population  (i960),  390, 
134;  estimated  to  July  1969,  610,000.  Con- 
gressional Directory  93nd  Congress,  Second 
Sesalon.  P.  108. 

For  ease  in  reference  throughout  this 
c^lnion  I  shall  refer  to  the  aforesaid  district 
aa  area  A. 

On  April  26,  1973,  the  United  SUtes  OU- 
trlct  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey, 
In  the  case  of  David  B.  Cahill,  343  F. 
Supp.  468  (1973)  Ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that  Oovemor  William  T.  Cahill  and 
all  election  officials  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey "shall  conduct  the  primary  election  on 
June  6,  1972  to  choose  candidates  for  mem- 
bership In  the  House  of  Repieresentativea 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  general  election  on 
November  7,  1973,  for  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  following 
single  member  districts,  which  districts  were 
thereafter  designated  and  resulted  In  a  re- 
districting  of  the  Ninth  District,  aa  well  as 
other  Congreealonal  districts." 

By  reason  of  the  redlstrlctlng  decree  the 
following  municipalities  will  be  Included  In 
Congressional  districts  other  than  area  A: 
Montvale,  North  Arlington,  WalUngton, 
Wood-Rldge.  Rldgefield  Park.  Teaneck,  Bo- 
gota. And  the  following  mimlclpalltles'  will 
now  be  Included  In  the  new  Ninth  District : 
Bergen  County:  Harrington  Park,  Little 
Ferry,  Park  Ridge.  River  Edge.  Portion  of 
South  Hackensack.  Hudson  County;  Secau- 
cua,  Union  City,  North  Bergen. 

ITie  additional  towns  to  be  Included  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Area  B. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  mailings 
and  publications  brought  Into  issue  by  the 
complaint  and  hearing  I  will  refer  to  four 
different  groups. 

GROUP  I:  The  Yearbook  of  Af/rieulture, 
1993.  On  or  about  June  16,  1973.  after  the 
primary  election,  approximately  280  copies 
of  a  Department  of  .Agriculture  Publication 
which  Is  also  a  House  Document  entitled 
"The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1963 — A  Place 
to  Live"  was  mailed  under  defendant's  frank- 
ing privilege  to  specifically-addressed  public 
officials  in  Areas  A  and  B.  E:ncIosed  between 
the  cover  and  the  first  page  of  each  Yearbook 
was  a  brief  "cover  "  letter  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  and  Identifying  its  sender. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  requests, 
the  mailing  of  these  380  books  was  unsolic- 
ited. Defendant  Intends  to  continue  dlstiibu- 
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tlon  of  various  editions  of  this  publication 
under  his  frank. 

The  Capitol.  Symbol  of  Freedom.  On  or 
about  August  23.  1972,  defendant  sent  out 
unsolicited  approximately  600  copies  of  the 
1961  edition  or  some  other  edition  of  a  maga- 
glne  entitled  "The  Capitol,  Symbol  of  Free- 
dom" a  House  document  prmted  by  order 
of  Congress.  Defendant  had  made  similar 
mailings  of  this  magazine  for  the  past  eight 
years.  The  magazmes  Involved  In  the  1973 
mailing  were  mailed  under  defendant's 
franking  privilege  to  Republican  County 
Committee  people  In  Areas  A  and  B.  They 
were  sent  only  to  Republicans  because  (1) 
defendant  had  i>revloualy  mailed  similar  pub- 
lications to  Democratic  Committee  persons 
the  year  before,  and  (3)  defendant  had  ooples 
of  the  magazine  left  over  m  his  office. 

Defendant's  office  stamped  these  magazines 
"Best  Wishes  Henry  Helstoski,  Congressman 
New  Jersey  Ninth  District"  and  enclosed  with 
them  a  cover  letter  explaining  the  purpoee 
of  the  distribution  aa  well  as  Inviting  the 
recipients  of  the  magazine  to  call  upon  the 
defendant  any  time  they  had  need  of  other 
Federal  publications  made  available  to  him 
for  distribution.  Defendant  Intends  to  con- 
tinue mailing  these  publications  In  various 
editions  as  before. 

Consumer  Product  Information  Index.  On 
or  about  September  1,  1973.  defendant  began 
a  mass  mailing  under  his  franking  privilege 
of  60,000  copies  of  a  publication  entitled 
"Consumer  Product  Information"  to  postal 
patrons  in  the  Areas  A  and  B.  The  publica- 
tion Is  an  index  of  pamphlets  available  from 
the  Consumer  Product  Information  Coordi- 
nating Center  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration (08A)  and  contains  on  Its  In- 
side back  cover  order  forms  for  such  pam- 
phlets on  which  postage  haa  been  paid  by  the 
OSA.  The  Index  ItseU  la  printed  by  the  OSA. 

with  regard  to  this  Index,  marked  De- 
fendant's Exhibit  D-6,  sometime  In  July  or 
Augiist  1972,  defendant  received  an  allot- 
ment of  50,000  from  the  Consumer  Product 
Information  Coordinating  Center  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlniatratlon. 

The  front  of  the  outside  page  of  the  Index 
as  received  was  In  blank  and  the  address 
side  was  also  In  blank  except  for  the  words 
"Consumer  Product  Information,  an  Index  of 
selected  Federal  Publications  on  how  to  buy, 
use  and  take  care  of  consunaer  products." 

On  certain  copies  of  the  OSA  publication 
(0-6)  defendant  prmted  at  his  own  expense 
and  by  hla  own  printer  a  "Dear  Friends" 
letter  reproducing  his  letterhead  which  let- 
terhead displayed  his  picture  on  one  side  and 
"Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of 
Representatives,  Official  Busmesa,  Henry  Hel- 
stoski m.c.  Postal  Patron — Local  9th  Con- 
gressional District,  New  Jersey"  on  the  ad- 
dress side.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  60,000,  OSA 
Publications,  defendant  stamped  one  side  of 
the  brochure  with  the  legend  "Compliments 
of  Your  Congressman  Henry  Helstoski  9th 
District,  New  Jersey"  and  encloeed  the 
pamphlet  in  a  brown  envelope  marked  "pub- 
lic document"  and  bearing  his  frank.  De- 
fendant has  already  distributed  his  50.000 
allotment  of  these  OSA  publications 
throughout  Areas  A  and  B  under  his  frank- 
ing privilege. 

There  Is  no  pro^)ect  of  defendant  distrib- 
uting any  further  of  these  particular  allotted 
pamphlets  as  his  entire  allotment  has  al- 
ready been  distributed. 

Group  II:  Consumer  Product  Information 
Reprints.  In  addition  to  the  allotted  60,000 
OSA  Index's  already  distributed,  defendant 
has  printed  or  Is  In  the  process  of  printing 
156,000  additional  copies  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Information  Index  at  his  own  ex- 
pense which  copies  of  the  Index  are  to  be 
mailed  unsolicited  under  the  franking  prlv- 
Uege  as  postal  patron  mall  to  Areas  A  and  B. 
These  additional  156.000  copies  of  the  Index 
have  not  been  provided  to  defendant  by  any 
official  EOlotment,  either  from  the  Executive 
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or  the  Oongress,  nor  has  their  printing  been 
in  any  way  officially  authorised. 

Newsletters.  On  or  about  September  13, 
1973  defendant  sent  unsolicited  in  a  mass 
mailing  as  postal  patron  mall  under  his  frank 
306,000  newsletter*  entitled  "Washington  Re- 
port" to  Areaa  A  and  B.  Theae  newsletters 
were  addressed  to  "Postal  Patron  Local.  9tb 
Congressional  District,  New  Jersey"  and  the 
envelopes  in  which  they  were  sent  were 
stamped  "Public  Document,  Official  Bual- 
neaa."  Other  copies  of  the  newsletter  have 
been  sent  to  specific  addressees  outside  Areas 
A  and  B. 

The  "Washington  Report"  was  prepared 
soDoetlma  prior  to  August  30.  1973  at  defend- 
ant's own  expense.  Its  publication  was  not 
authorised  by  order  erf  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. Various  editions  of  the  "Washington 
Report"  have  been  distributed  on  a  regular 
and  unsoUotted  basis  to  defendant's  constitu- 
ents. Defendant  Intends  to  continue  send- 
ing to  postal  patrons  in  Areas  A  and  B  copies 
of  the  "Washington  Report"  on  an  unsoli- 
cited baalB. 
February  or  March  Questionnaire 

From  February,  1973  through  May,  1972, 
the  defendant  mailed  his  annual  legislative 
questionnaire  to  each  postal  patron  In  Areas 
A  and  B.  The  questionnaire  had  not  been 
soUclted  by  any  of  the  postal  patrona.  It 
had  been  printed  at  defendant's  own  expense 
and  was  mailed  under  his  frank. 

Younff  Voter  Questionnaire:  In  or  about 
August,  1973,  defendant  mailed  under  his 
franking  privilege  to  18,000  speclflcaUy  ad- 
dressed young  voters,  and /or  graduating  stu- 
dents In  Areas  A  and  B,  a  Young  Voter 
Opinion  Survey.  Thla  questionnaire  was 
printed  at  defendant's  own  expense  and  had 
been  unsolicited. 

Drug  Brochure:  Defendant  Intends  to  mall 
unsolicited  under  his  franking  prlvUege  206.- 
000  copies  of  a  brochure  on  the  drug  prob- 
lem which  will  be  prepared  by  private  Indi- 
viduals and  printed  at  defendant's  expense; 
the  mailing  will  be  sent  to  postal  patrons  in 
Areas  A  and  B. 

Oroup  III:  Retulti  of  February  or  March 
Questionnaires.  Shortly  after  June  28,  1972, 
the  defendant  mailed,  unsolicited  to  postal 
patrons  In  Areaa  A  and  B  under  his  franking 
privilege,  206.000  ooples  of  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  w*lch  result  had  been 
printed  in  the  Oongreeslonal  Record  of 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1972.  The  oopy  ol  these 
results  had  been  printed  at  defendant's  own 
expense. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  Defendant 
Intends  to  mall  unsolicited  under  his  frank- 
ing privilege,  prepared  on  parchment  for 
framing  purposes,  5.000  ooples  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  together  with  a 
statement  inserted  In  the  Oonioeeslonal 
Record  by  defendant  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  1972,  both  of  which  have  been 
printed  at  hla  own  expense.  This  mailing  will 
be  sent  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
County  Committee  people,  officials,  schools 
and  libraries  with  a  letter  Indicating  that, 
more  ooples  will  be  avaUable  upon  request. 
Group  IV:  Revenue  Sharing  Report.  De- 
fendant has  mailed  280  copies  of  a  report  on 
Revenue  Sharing  printed  at  his  own  expense 
to  public  officials  m  Areas  A  and  B  and  will 
mall  unsolicited  six  or  seven  hxindred  up- 
dated versions  of  these  mimeographed  re- 
porta  to  public  officials  In  Areaa  A  and  B. 
Theae  reporta  wUl  be  mailed  under  defend- 
ant's frank. 

otnc  cowTSOL  BtravxT 

Defendant  Intends  to  send  an  unsolicited 
Oun  Control  Survey  to  40  police  chiefs  In 
Areas  A  and  B  under  his  franking  privilege. 
These  surveys  will  be  printed  at  defendant's 
own  expense. 

Genera/  Findings.  I  find  that  as  a  result 
of  advisory  opinions  Issued  by  Congressional 
Committees  and  previously  by  the  post  of- 
fice department  that  defendant  had  reason- 
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able  cauae  to  balleve  that  all  his  m^iiingM 
undsr  dlacusslon  to  data  and  all  his  Intand- 
ed  mailings  would  be  permitted  under  the 
distribution  of  theee  matariala  could  not  be 
characterlaed  aa  the  type  of  electioneering 
aids  which  were  found  in  Rialng  v.  Brown, 
313  F.  Supp. 

Jurisdiction.  This  la  an  action  alleging 
abuse  by  the  defendant  of  his  Oongreaalonal 
franking  privilege  in  violation  of  defend- 
ant's civil  and  ConaUtutionai  rightt. 

Plaintiff.  Alfred  SehUSo.  presently  a  State 
Senator  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  challenger  In 
the  current  election  scheduled  for  November 
7.  1973  for  the  seat  presently  held  by  the 
defendant  as  Repreeentatlve  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District,  filed  his  complaint 
against  the  defendant  on  September  36,  1973. 

Easentlally,  the  complaint  addressed  Itself 
lo  various  types  of  franked  maUings  and 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
which  plaintiff  asseru  are  not  permitted  and 
which  he,  the  plaintiff,  wlahe*  to  be  enjoined. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  charges 
with  respect  to  paragraph  nine  of  the  com- 
plaint dealing  with  the  defendant's  partic- 
ipation in  the  March  of  Dimes  BollcltaUoo 
have  been  withdrawn. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  sought  by 
plaintiff  was  denied  by  the  Court  by  reason 
of  disputed  matters  of  fact  and  law  and  with- 
in about  fotir  days  hearings  were  conunenoed 
respecting  the  Issuance  of  a  preliminary  in- 
junction; both  parties  then  agreed  that  the 
hearings  when  concluded  would  suffice  sls 
and  constitute  the  final  hearing  for  perma- 
nent relief.  The  testimony  and  evidence  re- 
sulted in  the  findings  of  fact  herembefore 
noted.  Although  not  asserted  In  the  com- 
plaint as  a  jurisdictional  basis,  jurisdiction 
with  req>ect  to  a  claim  that  the  frankmg 
prlvUege  has  been  violated  reste  with  this 
Court  by  virtue  of  28  U£.C.  1839  which  pro- 
vides: 

The  district  courU  sliall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  arlalng  un- 
der any  Act  of  Congreas  relating  to  the  poetal 
service. 

See  Christian  Beacon  v.  United  StatM, 
333  P.  2d  612  <3rd  Clr.  1963);  Straus  v  GU- 
bert.  398  F.  Supp.  214  (D.CJi.Y.  1968).  Juris- 
diction may  also  be  found  In  28  U.8.O.  1831 
insofar  as  a  queetlon  oonoernlng  more  than 
•10,000  arlsm^  under  the  alleged  violation 
of  Federal  statutes  39  U.S.O.  3310.  3311  Is 
involved. 

Despite  these  specific  jurisdictional  stat- 
utes, this  Court  would  be  without  jurisdic- 
tion to  entartain  plaintiffs  complaint  if  plain- 
tiff could  not  show  that  he  was  standing  so 
as  to  present  a  case  or  controversy  to  this 
Oourt  under  Article  m.  section  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution. To  establish  hts  claim  to  standing, 
plamtlff  asserta  that  by  virtue  of  defendant's 
abuae  of  the  franking  privilege.  39  UJ5.C. 
3310.  3211.  3313  and  and  3213,  defendant 
has  and  will  continue  to  cooimunicata  with- 
out coeta  of  postage  with  all  of  his  ptrasent 
conatltuenta  as  well  aa  with  votar*  in  those 
towns  of  the  newly  formed  Congreaslonal  dis- 
trict which  defendant  seeks  to,  but  does  tiot 
cvirrently  represent.  Such  Impermiaslble  com- 
munication, plamtlff  contends,  unfairly  en« 
hancee  defendant's  election  chances  by  af- 
fording defendant  broad  access  to  the  elec- 
torate without  having  to  piay  for  poeta«e. 
Although  plaintiff  claims  that  he  Is  thereby 
Injured,  the  harm  allegedly  to  be  suffered 
by  him  as  the  opposition  candldata  la  not 
only  a  personal  ons,  but  also  rather  a  harm 
to  the  detriment  of  the  votars  whom  plaintiff 
seeks  to  represent.  But  the  fact  that  plain- 
tiff may  not  be  asserting  only  his  own  per- 
sonal right  In  this  matter  does  not  neoee- 
sarlly  bar  him  from  standing.  See  Bttllock  v. 
Carter,  40  U.8JL.W.  42X1  (U.S.  Feb.  24,  1973). 
Aa  the  candidate  of  a  major  political  p>arty 
whoae  campaign  Is  allegedly  disadvantaged 
by  the  opponent's  use  of  the  frank  In  alleged 
violation  of  the  statutory  standard,  plaintiff 
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■ufflclently  demons&aUs  t&e  necessary  qual- 
lflc«tlon  for  standing.  l.e..  tlie  requisite  ad- 
versity of  interest  and  strong  personal  stake 
In  the  ontcome  of  the  litigation.  Thus,  the 
Coxirt  Is  insured  that  It  will  be  presented 
with  concrete  rather  than  abstract  proposi- 
tions of  law.  Association  of  Data  Processing 
Service  Organizations  v.  Camp,  397  TJ  S.  160, 
(1970):  Baker  v.  Carr,  388  U-S.  188.  304 
(1983). 

Plaintiff  has  also  alleged  (In  paragraph  IS 
of  his  complaint)  a  violation  of  his  civil 
rights  and  his  right  to  run  for  office.  This 
claim  rises  to  the  level  of  the  constitutional 
claim  asserted  by  the  plaintiffs  In  Bullock  v. 
Carter,  supra.  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
assumed  that  the  plalntlfTs  who  were  candi- 
dates for  political  office  had  standing  to  chal- 
lenge the  constitutionality  of  an  election 
practice  which  placed  them  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage vla-a-vis  other  candidates.  Plain- 
tiff thus  has  standing  to  assert  that  de- 
fendant's use  of  the  franking  privilege  vio- 
lates plalntlS'9  constitutional  rights. 

Plaintiff  Anally  asserts  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge defendant's  receipt  of  government  pub- 
lications allegedly  in  violation  of  Federal 
statutes  such  as  44  U.a.C.  732  (complaint, 
paragraphs  5  and  S) .  which  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  govamment  publications  among 
members  of  Congress.  As  to  this  last  claim, 
plaintiff  does  not  possess  the  strong  personal 
stake  sufficient  to  warrant  standing.  Plaintiff 
has  not  shown  In  what  manner  he  will  be 
demonstrably  Injured  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  Congreannan  Helstoskl  may  have  re- 
ceived more  than  his  authorized  allotment  of 
government  publications  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office.  The  injury  which  plain- 
tiff alleges,  and  which  he  has  standing  to 
assert,  derives  from  the  distribution  of  ma- 
terials by  defendant,  not  from  the  numner 
in  which  such  materials  were  received  by 
him. 

Plaintiff  has  not  asserted  taxpayer  status 
in  his  complaint.  The  effect  of  plaintiff's 
possible  status  as  a  taxpayer  on  standing  with 
respect  to  the  relief  sought  has  therefore  not 
been  coosldered. 

Jusiiciability.  Having  determined  that  this 
Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  plaintiff's  complaint  Insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  distribution  of  materials  under 
the  Congressional  frank.  I  must  now  deter- 
mine "Whether  the  claim  presented  and  the 
relief  sought  are  of  the  type  which  admit  of 
judicial  rasolutlon, "  and 

"WlMthrer  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
Qovsmment  renders  the  Issue  presented  a 
'poilUcal  question' — that  Is.  a  question 
wtileb  18  not  justiciable  In  federal  court  be- 
cause of  the  separation  of  powers  provided 
by  the  Constitution."  FoweU  v.  McCormack, 
396  U.S.  480,  516.  517  (1988). 

XJnder  the  standards  set  forth  In  Baker 
V.  Carr.  supra,  at  1S8.  the  claim  presented 
admits  of  judicial  resolution.  Pint,  the  duty 
asserted,  that  which  consists  In  proper  use 
of  the  frank,  can  be  judiciary  identified. 
Since  the  duty  here  Is  prescribed  by  statute. 
Its  Identification  Involves  merely  statutory 
Interpretauon  and  construction,  a  task  tra- 
ditionally within  the  province  and  compe- 
tence ot  the  courts.  Second,  a  breach  of  that 
duty  can  be  judicially  determined.  Having 
established  the  general  standard  of  frank- 
abUlty.  the  Court  can.  with  respect  to  the 
mailings  alleged,  determine  by  its  fact-ffnd- 
tng  process  which  mall  is  not  frankable. 
Finally .  the  right  asserted,  that  of  plaintiff 
to  be  free  from  the  deleterious  effects  of 
defendant's  alleged  abuse  of  the  frank  is 
susceptible  to  judicial  protection.  As  was  the 
sltiiatlon  In  J.  I.  Case  Co.  v.  Borak.  377  U.S. 
436,  433  (1964>,  the  existence  of  a  general 
right  of  civil  action  here  under  39  U.S.C. 
1339  can  give  rise  to  a  private  right  of  action 
with  appropriate  reoMdles  that  serve  to  deter 
abuse  of  the  federally -created  privilege.  See 
KoeUen  v.  Annunzlo.  Civ.  No.  1302-73  (D. 
ILL.  1973) ;  Rising  v.  Brown,  313  F.  Supp.  824 
{CD.    Calif.    1988).    Effective   relief    can    be 
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rendered  here  In  the  form  of  damages  or 
Injunctive  relief.  The  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause  which  affords  immunity  to  certain 
kinds  of  Congressional  conduct,  does  not 
apply  here  and  will  not  bar  relief  against 
the  defendant.  If  otherwise  appropriate, 
united  States  v.  Brewster,  40  n.S.L.W.  4998 
(tT.a.  June  29,  1972) ;  Powell  v.  MoOormack, 
Ooellen  v.  Annunzlo,  supra. 

Under  the  second  prong  of  Inquiry  as  to 
justiclabUity,  I  find  ttuX  no  political  ques- 
tion Is  Involved.  Again  the  standards  set 
forth  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra,  at  217,  are 
controlling.  The  resolution  of  what  consti- 
tutes permissibly  franked  mall  does  not  In- 
volve a  basic  question  as  to  the  structure  of 
the  govwnment  or  the  interplay  of  Its 
branches.  At  stake  is  simply  the  propriety 
of  the  individual  actions  of  a  Congressman, 
a  considerably  lesser  "political"  Involvement 
that  was  the  case  in  Powell  v.  McCormack. 
supra,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  rejected 
the  motion  of  non justiciability  on  political 
question  grounds.  At  any  rate,  any  possibility 
of  interference  with  inteirbranch  regulation 
of  the  frank  that  may  at  one  time  have 
existed  has  since  ceased  to  exist  by  virtue  of 
the  current  express  policy  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  not  to  be  Involved  in  "determinations 
as  to  what  Is  or  is  not  the  'official  business' 
of  a  Member  of  Congress."  Letter  of  Au- 
gust 12.  1971.  from  David  A.  Nelson.  Senior 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  and  General 
Counsel  to  Thaddetis  J.  Dulakl,  Chairman, 
Oonunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
In  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
laws  and  regulations  regarding  use  of  the 
Coixgroselonal  frank  8.7  ( 1971 ) . 

Finally,  I  reject  defendant's  contention 
that  ("The  ascertainment  as  to  what  Is  of- 
flcial  business  and  how  that  bvislneas  is  to 
be  conducted  by  duly  elected  Congressman 
Is.  within  broad  limits,  a  matter  which  Is 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  government.")  not  only  does  this  last 
contention  of  defendant  Ignore  the  fact  that 
It  Is  the  Court's  role  and  not  that  of  the 
Congress  to  interpret  legislation,  but  also  it 
Ignores  the  fact  that  the  appropritae  Con- 
gressional Committee  has  not  sought  to  exer- 
cise any  official  control  over  the  matter.  In 
his  letter  to  bis  House  Colleagues,  Morris 
K.  Udall.  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Service 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post  Office  tuid 
Civil  Servloe  Committee  acknowledges  that 
opinions  he  Is  rendering  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  frank  are  only  to  be  general  guidelines: 
"I  emphasize  that  in  some  canes  there  Is 
doubt  and  that  these  are  my  own  informed 
judgments  on  legality  and  propriety."  Letter 
in  Id.  at  1 .  As  a  matter  of  fact  Udall  s\iggeets 
the  very  aituation  that  has  here  occurred — 
that  "an  opponent  or  an  Interested  citizen 
could  seek  injunctive  rellei  In  the  U.S.  courts 
and  ask  for  an  Interpretation  of  pertinent 
law  or  regulation."  Congress  has  not  in  fact 
created  any  internal  policing  mechanism  by 
which  relief  can  be  afforded  to  those,  such 
as  the  plaintiff,  who  allege  injury  by  virtue 
of  defendant's  violation  of  the  franking 
privilege. 

I  do  not  decide  today  whether  or  not  the 
existence  of  such  an  Internal  policing  method 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  disposition  of 
the  Court  as  to  Justiciability. 

On  the  merits,  I  consider  flrst  plaintiff's 
contention  that  defendant  violated  federal 
law  in  distributing  government  documents, 
those  described  In  Group  I  in  my  flndings 
of  fact,  specifically,  the  Yearbook  of  Agrl- 
cxUture,  "Capitol,  Symbol  of  Freedom, "  and 
the  "Consumer  Product  Information  Index. " 
Distribution  of  public  documents  printed  by 
order  of  Congress  Is  authorized  by  39  VS.C. 
3211  which  provides  in  pertinent  part: 
Members  of  Congress,  until  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  following  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  may  send  and  re- 
ceive as  franked  mall  all  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress. 
Then    again    in    1968,   Congress   extended 
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the  franking  privilege  f<M'  public  documents 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Act  of 
July  35,  1968.  PL.  86-680.  SS  (a)  73  SUt. 
430.  The  legislative  history,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  indicates  no  substantive  change 
whatsoever  as  to  the  scope  of  the  public  docu- 
ment franking  privilege.  1988  XJ3.  Code  and 
Cong.  Adm.  News  3166  (1988).  In  1960,  885 
ot  the  1896  Act  as  amended  in  1934  and  1968 
was  codified  as  39  XJS.C.  i  4162,  Act  of 
Sept.  3,  1980,  PL.  No.  8»-882.  74  Stat.  768. 
Although  the  precise  wording  of  the  provi- 
sion was  modified,  there  was  no  intent  to 
change  the  provision's  meaning.  1980  U.S. 
Code  A  Cong.  Adm.  News.  88th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  at  863-87.  For  example  because  "mem- 
bers of  Congress"  was  defined  in  39  U.SC. 
}  4161  to  include  Senators,  Representatives. 
Delegates  and  Resident  Commissioners,  ex- 
plicit reference  to  these  persons  was  omitted. 
Also  (Mnltted,  but  without  explanation,  was 
the  provision  requiring  the  persons  sending 
out  public  dociiments  under  the  frank  to 
write  their  .  .  .  them  to  libraries  or  constitu- 
ents except  at  their  own  expense.  See  16  Op. 
Atty.  Oen.  511  (1880);  17  Op  Atty.  Gen.  264 
(1883) .  As  a  result,  large  stockpiles  of  valu- 
able Government  documents  appeared  to 
have  accumulated  In  the  Congressional  base- 
ment. The  granting  of  the  frank  to  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  such  docu- 
ments to  the  public  at  large  was  seen  as 
necessary  to  clear  out  this  biu-geoning  Inven- 
tory and  thereby  to  bring  to  the  public  the 
benefit  of  Information  contained  In  the 
dociunents.  House  Debates  on  HJl.  2660.  63rd 
Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  26  Cong.  Rec  1483  (Sept.  13, 
1893);  26  Cong.  Rec.  2628  (Oct.  17,  1893); 
25  Cong.  Rec.  2867  (Oct.  18.  1898);  53rri 
Cong.  3rd  Sees..  27  Cong.  Rec.  34.  36  (Dec  4 
1894.) 

Subsequent  amendments  to  the  1896  Act 
did  not  change  Its  substance.  By  the  Act  of 
June  18.  1934.  ch.  608,  {  2.  48  Stat.  1018,  the 
franking  privilege  was  extended  to  Resident 
Commissioners  In  Congress,  and  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  privilege  was  extended  frcan 
December  1  to  June  30  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  resjjectlve  terms  of  office  of  the 
Congressmen  and  other  officials  encompassed 
under  the  Act. 

This  statute  has  its  genesis  in  the  Act  of 
June  12,  1896,  Section  85.  ch.  23  28  Stat.  622 
which  provided,  in  pertinent  part :  Represen- 
tatives may  send  and  receive  through  the 
mail  all  public  documents  printed  by  order 
of  Congress  and  the  name  of  the  Representa- 
tive shall  be  written  thereon,  with  the  proper 
designation  of  the  office  he  holds.  Members 
of  Congress  shall  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing free  through  the  malls,  and  under  their 
frank,  any  mall  matter  to  any  Government 
official  or  to  any  person  upon  official  or  de- 
partmental business. 

Section  86  was  part  of  a  comprehensive 
Act  providing  for  the  public  printing,  bind- 
ing and  distribution  of  public  documents. 
The  flrst  paragraph  alone  Is  relevant  for 
preparation  purposes.  It  Is  Intended  to  con- 
fer the  franking  privilege  upon  Congress- 
men and  others  for  distribution  of  public 
documents.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
it  appeared  that  Congressmen  could  receive 
public  documents  from  the  varlotis  depart- 
ments responsible  for  their  publication,  but 
could  not  distribute  name  and  office  upon 
the  documents.  In  view  of  the  explicit  state- 
ment In  the  Report  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Judiciary  concerning  the  codification  of 
this  provision  that  anything  departing  from 
existing  law  was  precluded  from  considera- 
tion in  the  bUl,  Id.  at  865,  by  omitting  the 
language,  Congress  could  not  have  explicitly 
intended  to  extinguish  the  "name  and  office" 
requirement. 

The  final  amendment  to  the  public  docu- 
ments franking  provision  occurred  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  Act  of 
Aug.  13,  1970,  PL.  91-375,  Section  88,  84 
Stat.  719,  in  which  the  franking  prlvUege 
was  further  extended  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Again 
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th»  legislative  hUtory  raveau  no  aubatanUve 
ehange  as  to  the  soopa  of  tha  public  docu- 
mwt  franking  prlvU^ffc  See  U6  Cong.  R«a 
•MM  (June  18.  1B70)  (House  Dabate  on 
H5r^l7070) ;  see  alao  1970  UJB.  Cod*  &  Cong. 
Adm.  News  348B. 

The  final  version  ol  thB  public  document 
ftanklng  provision  as  it  now  appears  In  39 
UjBC  S3211  Is  thus  Identical  with  the  orig- 
ins!' statute  of  1896  as  respects  public  doc- 
uments sent  out  by  Congreaamen  during 
thfclr  terms.  Since  no  change  In  substance  of 
Congressional  Intent  has  occurred  since  the 
original  enactment,  the  original  Congreaa- 
slonal  Intent  has  occurred  since  the  origi- 
nal Intent  and  puirpose  behind  the  statute 
is  controlling. 

The  Government  publication*.  "The  Tear- 
book  of  Agriculture"  and  "Capitol,  Symbol  of 
jYeedom"  distributed  by  defendant  clearly 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  1896  Act, 
and  thus  within  the  scope  of  39  UJ3.C.  3211, 
Each  has  been  printed  by  express  Congres- 
sional authorization  and  thus  comes  within 
the  category  of  "public  doctunents  printed 
by  order  of  Congreea." 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  qjeclflc 
authorlzatloiis  for  each  of  the  editions  of 
the  publications  sought  to  be  enjoined. 
However.  I  find  that  the  appearance  upon 
each  government  publication  of  a  govern- 
ment document  number  1*  prima  facl*  evi- 
dence that  each  Ijs  a  government  document 
authorized  by  Congress. 

As   to   the    Consumer    Product   Informa- 
tion Index,  It  appears  that  this  document 
was  printed  by  Executive  Order.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  Executive  has  been  empowered 
by  Congress  to  effectuate  the  printing  of  this 
publication,  but  I  so  far  have  been  unable 
to  discover  the   source   of   the  Executive's 
authority  here  nor  have  coimsel  offered  me 
Information  in  this  regard.  Hovrever,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  find  today  that  the  60.000 
copies  of  the  Index  printed  by  Executive  or- 
der and  alloted  to  defendant  have  already 
been  distributed   and   In  view  of  the   dis- 
position I  shall  reach  as  to  poaslble  damages, 
I  need  not  and  do  not  decide  whether  dis- 
tribution of  documents  printed  by  order  of 
the  Executive  comes  within  the  scope  of  39 
Ufl.C.  3211.  Definitely  not   Included,   how- 
ever, under  Section  3211  Is  the  168.000  copies 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Information  bul- 
letin which  defendant  had  reprinted  from 
the   Government    Publication,   at   his   own 
expense,  and  which  he  is  in  the  process  of 
distributing  by  mass  mailing  throughout  his 
district  and  throughout  the  municipalities 
which  are  In  the  district  In  which  he  is  pres- 
ently a  candidate.  I  find  that  since  these 
particular  documents  were  not  printed  "by 
order  of  Congress."  but  rather  at  defendant's 
own  expense  and  Initiative,  they  cannot  be 
distributed  under  authority  of  39  VS.  Sec. 
3211.  Although  it  may  be  argued  that  dis- 
tribution   of    such    tmauthorlzed    reprints 
which  contain  the  identical  Information  as 
authorized   government  publications  serves 
the  broader  purpose  of  Informing  the  pub- 
lic, this  view  does  not  accord  with  the  re- 
stricted scope  given  to  the  public  document 
franking  privilege  by  the  framers  of  888  of 
the  1896  Act.  Whether  or  not  such  reprints 
may  be  frankable  under  another  section  of 
the   franking   statutes   la   a   matter   which 
will  be  taken  up  shortly. 

Plaintiff  contends  that  even  though  pub- 
lic documents  may  be  distributed  under  the 
frank,  such  distribution  must  be  limited  to 
a  Congressman's  constituency.  Plaintiff  thus 
seeks  to  enjoin  public  doctmMnts  sent  to  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  new  district  which  are 
not  In  defendant's  cxirrent  district.  I  find 
that  the  1896  Act  makes  no  such  dlsttnc- 
tlon  between  a  Congressman's  oonatttuency 
and  any  other  persons.  Thus,  a  Congreasman 
can  distribute  section  3211  documents  tinder 
his  frank  to  any  pereon. 

With  respect  to  the  Agricultural  Tear- 
bodu,  an  additional  reason  exists  for  flnd- 
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ing  thai  tlMte  dlsallKitloo  1*  not  In  vlola- 
ttoo«f  tba  Oongre**lon*l  franking  piivUas*. 
Contrary  to  the  FlalntUTa  contentions  such 
publloKtioDB  of  tb*  D&pitiamnt  of  Agrlcul- 
tui«,  do  oouM  wltbln  3S  U.S.  8218,  which  pro- 
vldae  that  Afrloultuna  Beporta  emanating 
from  tb*  XSapaitmant  of  AcriciUture  may  be 
mail*d  "unttt  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  their  term*  of  office, 
as  franked  mall  by  Members  of  Congress." 

Plaintiff's  last  contention  l*  that  although 
government  documents  may  be  distributed 
y^^A^T  the  frank,  defendant'*  lnclii*ton  of 
covar  letters  in  the  Agricultural  Yearbooka 
and  other  publication  render  the  malllnga 
unfrankable  under  39  VBXi.  3211.  (See  e«.. 
Plaintiff's  exhibit.  P-I  (a) ) .  I  find  that  the 
Inclusion  of  such  letter*  that  serve  to  iden- 
tify the  Congressmen  and  explain  briefly  the 
reason  for  the  dUtrlbution  of  the  particular 
document  la  In  accordance  with  th*  q>lrit 
of  the  requirement  In  Uie  original  statute  of 
1806,  namely  that  distributors  of  such  docu- 
ments stamp  their  name  and  office  uix>n 
tbavi.  Such  a  cover  letter  al*o  Is  permitted 
under  39  UJS.C.  S3210,  as  discussion  of  the 
statutory  history  of  that  provision  will  soon 
reveal.  Since  Coiigresslonal  Intent  as  revealed 
by  the  statutory  history,  section  3211,  haa 
not  varied  from  that  expressed  in  the  1896 
Act,  the  Inclusion  of  such  letters  does  not 
disqualify  defendant  from  ending  out  public 
documents  under  39  UB.C.  88211. 

I  shall  next  oonalder  the  propriety  of  de- 
fendant's dUtrlbutlon  of  materials  included 
In  Group  n.  I.e..  the  Consumer  Product  In- 
formation reprints,  the  newsletters,  the  voter 
survey  queetionnaires,  and  the  Drug  Bro- 
chures. Defendant  contends  that  such  dls- 
trlbuUons  are  autboarlaed  by  39  UJ3.C.  3210 
which  provide*  In  pertinent  part:  Member* 
of  Congreea,  until  the  thirtieth  day  ol  June 
following  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
terms  of  office,  may  send  a*  franked  mall 
correspondence  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in 
weight,  upon  official  buslneas  to  any  person. 
At  issue  here  U  the  meaning  of  "official  buai- 
ness"  In  section  number  2.  To  determine  what 
Congress  meant  by  this  term,  I  must  examlna 
into  the  statutory  history  of  aactUm  3310, 

The  forerunner  of  section  3210  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  paragraph  of  section  86 
of  the  Act  of  June  13, 1886,  ch.  23,  28  Stat.  822 
which  I  cited  in  fiUl  earlier.  That  second 
paragraph  reads:  "The  Vice-President,  mem- 
bers and  members-elect  ol  and  Delegates  and 
Delegates-elect  to  Congxess  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  free  through  the  mall*, 
and  under  their  frank,  and  mall  matter  to 
any  Government  oOcial  or  to  any  person, 
correepondanoe  not  exceeding  on*  ounce  in. 
weight,  upon  official  or  departmental 
buslnees." 

As  has  already  been  seen  in  the  discussion 
of  the  public  document  franking  prlvUege, 
section  86  was  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  Act 
concerning  the  printing,  binding  and  distri- 
bution of  public  document.  When  originally 
reported  to  the  House,  the  second  paragraph 
of  section  86  (then  being  considered  as  sec- 
tion 88  of  HJEL.  2660)  read  as  follows:  "The 
Vlce-Preaident,  members  and  members-elect 
of  and  Delegates  and  Delegates-elect  to  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  free 
through  the  naalls,  and  under  their  frank, 
any  mail  matter  to  any  Oovertmient  officials." 
26  Cong.  Rec.  2748  (Oct,  20,  1893) .  On  Octo- 
ber 20.  1893,  Congressman  Hayes  of  Iowa  in- 
troduced on  the  floor  of  the  House  an  amend- 
ment to  that  second  paragraph,  adding  the 
following;  "Or  to  any  person,  oorrespondenoe, 
not  exceeding  2  ounces  In  weight,  upon  offi- 
cial or  departmental  business. " 

The  dialogue  which  followed  Is  set  forth  In 
26  Gong.  Rec.  2748,  2749.  See  AppendU  A.  It 
demonstrates  that  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ment. Congressman  Hayes  In  no  way  intended 
to  reinstate  the  formerly  broad  franking 
prlvUege  that  had  been  entirely  revoked  for 
members  of  Congress  in  1878.  (Act  of  January 
31,  1873.  17  Stat.  421,  ch.  82.) 
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Although  neither  party  brought  this  dia- 
lofrue  at  history  to  the  Court's  attention, 
after  discovery  by  the  Court  in  its  own  re- 
search the  citations  thereupon  were  afforded 
counsel  for  comment  in  supplemental  briefs. 
The  restrictive  natiu*  of  thU  franking  priv- 
ilege was  emphasized  by  the  ready  acceptance 
by  Hayes  ol  Congreaaman  Richardson's  mo- 
tion to  reduce  the  maximum  weight  limita- 
tion from  two  ounces  to  one.  When  aaked 
how  this  Amendment  would  change  the  exist- 
ing law  under  which  the  franking  prh-llege 
of  Congressmen  had  been  restricted  to  a 
$160  stationery  account.  Hayes  explained  that 
formerly,  Congressmen  who  were  receiving 
letters  or  documents  from  departments  in- 
tended to  be  forwarded  to  non-govenunent 
persons,  could  not  forward  such  correspond- 
ence under  their  own  frank.  See.  e.g.,  16  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  511  (18W);  17  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  364 
1 1882).  'nie  Amendment  would  cover  that 
deficiency,  Hayes  explained,  by  allowing  Con- 
gressmen to  forward  to  the  Intended  ad- 
dressees all  such  corre^>ondence — that  I*, 
less  than  one  otxnce  in  weight — under  th* 
Congressmen's  own  frank.  The  prlvUege  ac- 
corded by  the  Amendment  vras  so  restricted 
that  Hayes  deemed  It  would  not  even  Include 
an  Independent  letter  addressed  to  a  con- 
stituent In  connection  with  the  departmental 
business  from  which  had  (wlginated  the  de- 
partmental communication  In  need  of  for- 
warding. However,  under  the  amendment,  a 
Congressman  would  be  allowed.  Hayes  further 
explained,  to  encloee  his  own  letter  with  th* 
correspondence  or  document  originating  from^ 
the  department. 

The  Amendment  wa«  then  adopted  by  a 
close  vote  of  42  to  40,  and  receiving  no  further 
discussion  in  the  House  or  Senate,  it  became 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Act  of  1896  a*  th* 
end  of  the  second  paragraph  of  section  86. 

The  explanation  given  by  Hayes  as  to  the 
restrictive  nature  of  the  amendment,  along 
with  the  one  ounce  limitation,  and  the  spe- 
cific problem  to  which  the  amendment  was 
addressed — 1*..  the  Inability  up  to  that  time 
of  Congreean^n  to  forward  departmental 
communications  to  constituents  under  their 
own  frank  conclusively  establish  that  the 
provision  was  by  no  means  intended  to  grant 
a  general  franking  privilege  which  would 
permit  the  distribution  of  unsolicited  cor- 
respondence or  maUing*  to  constituents  or 
other  lion-goverrunent  officials  on  topics  con- 
sidered by  individual  Congressmen  to  be  of 
general  public  Interest. 

Although  It  1*  certainly  true  that  oocn- 
mente  made  by  Individual  Congreeamen  a* 
to  the  meaning  of  particular  provlaion*  ne*d 
not  neceeaarUy  be  afforded  any  partlculMr 
weight  In  oonstrtilng  a  statute,  statement* 
by  ^x>n«or«  of  provisions  have  traditionally 
been  used  by  courts  as  persxuulve  as  to  Con- 
gressional intent.  See,  e.g..  Mitchell  v.  Ken- 
tucky Finance  Co.,  369,  U.S.  290  (1969); 
United  States  v.  International  Union,  863 
US.  567.  586-87  (1967);  United  SUte*  v. 
Wnghtwood  Dairy  Co..  316  UJ3.  110,  186 
(1942) .  And  of  special  Importance  are  state- 
ments made  by  sponsors  of  provisions  in  th* 
House  where  the  provisions  originated.  S**. 
e.g.,  Stelncr  v.  MltcheU,  350  U.a.  247,  364 
1 1966) ;  United  States  v.  McKesson  &  Rob- 
blna,  351  U.S.  305.  313.  14  ( 1988) . 

Without  deciding  where  the  actual  line  of 
demarcation  between  permissible  and  ImpM- 
mlaelble  maUlngs  under  the  1896  Act  lie*.  1 
conclude  that  under  that  Act.  the  unsolicited 
maUlngs  of  other  than  section  3211,  8213  or 
3213  document*  or  correapondence  to  o«her 
than  government  of&dals  made  by  defendant 
would  violate  that  Act,  The  questlc«i  then 
remains:  Has  Congress  changed  the  scope  of 
the  franking  privilege  in  subsequent  amei>d- 
ments  and  reenactmexwa  of  this  provision? 

The  first  Amendment  of  the  1895  Act  waj 
adoi>ted  in  the  Poet  Office  Approplratlons  BlU 
of  1898,  Act  of  June  18,  1898.  ch.  448,  30  Stat 
448.  444,  In  which  the  one  ounce  limitation 
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m»  nJa«<l  to  two.  Tb«  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  Senator  CoclLrell  on  the  Senate  floor 
who  explained:  "It  simply  Incrcaaes  the 
weight  of  official  matter  from  one  ounce  to 
two  ounces.  Repeatedly  I  and  other  Senators 
have  had  letters  from  the  department  sent 
back  because  they  happened  to  weigh  a  little 
over  one  ounce  "  Sen.  Debate  on  H.R.  9008, 
May  5,   18S8.  31  Cong.  Rec    4604. 

The  Conference  Report  on  the  BUI  incorpo- 
rated the  proposed  chaoge  la  the  weight  max- 
imum directly  ln.to  the  language  of  the  1806 
Act,  31  Cong.  Rec.  5369  (June  7.  1888).  31 
Cong.  Rec.  5663  (J^ine  8,  1888;.  and  on  the 
basis,  the  Amendment  passed  both  Houses 
and  was  enacted  Into  law.  Thus  no  substan- 
tive change  by  the  1888  amendment  was 
effected. 

The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  next  Amendment  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  85  of  the  1895  Act.  By  the 
Act  of  April  28.  1904.  ch.  1759,  section  7.  33 
Stat.  441,  the  two  ounce  limitation  was 
raised  to  four.  Except  for  the  change  in 
weight,  the  language  of  the  1904  provision  is 
Identical  to  that  of  the  1895  Act.  Senator 
Lodge,  the  proponent  of  the  provision  on  the 
Senate  floor,  explained  that  the  two  ounce 
limitation  bad  become  Inconveniently  small. 
He  concurred  with  Senator  Cockrell  who  had 
had  the  experience  of  having  letters  In  ex- 
cess of  two  ounces  returned  to  him  only  to 
have  to  divide  a  long  piece  of  corresponaence 
into  two  envelopes  to  keep  within  the  weight 
limitation.  The  purpose  of  the  Amendment 
was  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience.  Sen.  De- 
bate. April  5.  1904.  38  Cong    Rec.  4299. 

The  provision  which  appeared  as  section  7 
of  the  1904  Act  thus  incorporated  the  exact 
langtiage  of  the  1895  Act  except  for  the  weight 
limitation.  The  legislative  history  makes  clear 
that  no  change  in  the  scope  of  the  franking 
privilege  was  Intended  by  the  Amendment. 

The  next  Amendment  to  the  forerunner  of 
section  3210  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of 
March  2.   1917.  ch.   145,  section  36,  39  Stat. 
963  which  extended  the  franking  privilege  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Again,   since  no  substantive   change  In  the 
language  occurred.  I  can  Infer  no  deviation 
at  this  point  from  the  original  Intention  of 
the  Act.  Defendant  calls  to  my  attention  a 
presentation  given  by  the  Hon.  Thonaaa  B. 
Schall  of  Minnesota  on  July  29.   1916,  pub- 
lished In  the  Appendix  to  the  Cong.  Rec.  at 
pp.   180*-ieil    In  which  Mr.   Schall  tmder- 
stands  the  franking  privilege  to  allow  Infor- 
mation "pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Oovemment"  to  be  maQed  free 
to  any  cltlaen.  Mr.   Schall's  remarks,  how- 
ever, are  not  properly  part  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  provision  In  question.  They 
were  not  even  part  of  a  legislative  debate  on 
the   franking   question.    See    53   Cong.   Rec. 
11813    (July  29.    1916).   I  cannot  give  these 
rwmarks  any  more  weight  than  those  which 
represent  the  personal  views  of  an  individual 
member.  Such  personal  views  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  legislative  history.  S«e 
National  Woodworkers  Mfrs.  Ass'n  v.  NLRB. 
386  ITS   613.  e39n.  34  (1967).  So  to  do  would 
pjermlt  an  enactment  of  Congress  to  be  sub- 
ject to  changes  in  meaning  every  time  an  In- 
dividual member  of  Congress  decided  to  com- 
ment thereon. 

An  individual  Congressman's  views  become 
pertinent  only  Insofar  as  they  are  addressed 
to  a  particular  provision  subsequently  en- 
acted into  law  dxirlng  a  debate  or  other  ofll- 
ctal  proceedings  such  that  an  inference  can 
be  drawn  that  the  personal  views  of  the 
member  of  Congress  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
particular  provision  constitute  the  oonstruc- 
tion  adopted  by  those  who  vote  upon  the 
measure. 

Legislative  consideration  to  the  portion  of 
the  franking  privilege  now  under  disciuslon 
appears  to  have  been  next  given  by  Congress 
in  1968.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  3S. 
1958.  Pub.  L.  86-680.  72  Stat.  420  amended 
Sectton  7  of  the  Act  of  AprU  28.  1904.  bj  •«• 
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tending  the  franking  prtvUege  originally  cre- 
ated by  the  Act  of  1886  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate.  Moreover.  It  provided  that:  "In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  ci  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  or  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  such  privilege  may  be  exercised  In 
such  officer's  name  dtiring  the  period  of  such 
vacajocy  by  any  authorized  person  ' 

This  Amendment  was  part  of  a  bill  en- 
titled "Business  Reply  Mall."  HJl.  10330.  Ifo 
discussion  as  to  the  scope  of  the  franking 
prtv-Uege  appears  anywhere  In  the  legislative 
history.  See  1968  VS.  Code  and  Cong.  Adm. 
News  3156.  Thus,  without  changing  the  scope 
of  the  privilege,  the  1958  amendment  merely 
extended  it  to  two  additional  officials. 

Thus.  In  1960.  when  the  Act  of  1896  as 
amended  in  1888.  1804,  1917,  and  1968  was 
codified  Into  39  U.S.C.  4161,  no  change  what- 
soever had  occurred  tn  the  scope  of  the 
franking  privilege.  And  althou^  section 
4161  changed  the  language  of  the  original 
Act,  the  1960  codlflcatton.  as  I  discussed  ear- 
lier with  respect  to  the  codification  of  the 
Public  Documents  franking  provision — (Md 
not  purport  to  effect  any  change  In  the  sub- 
stance of  the  provision.  See,  Ln  particular. 
RevUlon  Notes,  1960  XJS.  Code  and  Cong. 
Mixa.  News  924-36  which  discusses  the 
changes  In  language.  Pursuant  to  the  codi- 
fication, the  provision  which  concerns  us 
now  read.  In  pertinent  part;  "Members  of  .  .  . 
of  Congress  .  .  .  may  send  as  franked  mail  .  .  . 
correspondence,  not  exceeding  four  ounces  In 
weight,  upon  official  business  to  any  person." 
Although  this  language  on  Its  face  Is  aua- 
ceptible  to  a  variety  of  constructions,  in  view 
of  Congress'  express  Intent  that  no  substan- 
tive change  was  intended.  I  find  that  "corre- 
spondence upon  official  business  to  any  per- 
son" merely  restated  the  meaning  and  Intent 
of  the  orlgUial  Act  of  1896. 

Defendant  next  directs  my  attention  to  re- 
marks made  aproptoe  at  legislation  prop>oslng 
that  members  of  the  House,  but  not  the 
Senate,  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  postal  patron,  simplified  mailing  address 
service  under  their  frank  in  their  respective 
dlstrlots.  Representative  Steed,  for  example, 
who  proposed  the  provision  finally  enacted 
for  1964  (88  Stat.  818)  wm  beard  to  justify 
postal  patron  malhngs  aa  fb^lUtatlng,  among 
other  things,  the  distribution  of  question- 
naires. 109  Cong.  Rec.  24832  (Doc.  17,  1963) 
Such  a  distribution  under  section  4161  as  I 
have  construed  It  would  not  have  been  per- 
missible since  It  was  mk.  within  the  narrow 
scope  of  the  1896  privilege  I  cannot  Infer 
from  the  remarks  of  Congreosman  Steed,  or 
for  that  matter  from  those  at  an  earlier  time 
of  Congressman  Weaver  (Defendant's  brief 
at  12)  that  Congress  had  ciiange  its  intent 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  franking  privilege.  In 
none  of  the  postal  patron  legislation  did 
Congress  address  Itself  to  section  4161  or 
any  other  provision  having  to  do  with  the 
scone  of  the  franking  privilege. 

Thus,  even  if  I  were  inclined  to  find  that 
the  pKietal  patron  flanking  history  of  legis- 
lation bore  on  this  problem.  I  would  have 
no  guidance  as  to  the  stanctards  to  apply  In 
extending,  or  for  that  matter.  In  restricting 
postal  franking  beyond  the  1885  boundaries. 
By  passing  legislation  on  a  related  mat- 
ter. Congress  could  not  and  did  not  change 
Its  legislative  intent  with  respyect  to  sec- 
tion 4161.  The  franking  privilege  thus  pos- 
sessed the  very  narrow  scope  provided  by  the 
1895  Act  when  In  1970.  Congress  passed  the 
Postal  Reorganisation  Act.  Act  of  August  12. 
1970.  PL.  91-375.  In  which  appears  section 
3210  at  84  Stat.  719.  Section  3310  of  that  Act, 
now  39  U.S.C.  3210.  brought  forward  the 
language  of  section  4161  as  respects  a  Con- 
gressman's franking  privilege. 

Neither  the  Senate  Report.  No.  91-812.  of 
June  3.  1970.  nor  the  House  Report.  No.  91- 
1104.  of  May  19.  1970,  nor  flnaUy  the  C<»- 
fereao*  Bapoct,  N»  81-13«a^  ot  August   3, 
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1970,  discusses  the  franking  privilege.  Hie 
only  relevant  discussion  occurred  on  June 
18,  1970,  when  an  Amendment  to  section 
860  of  the  House  Bill,  H.R.  17070,  which 
eventually  became  section  3210  of  the  Act. 
was  proposed  by  Congressman  Henderson. 
■Vice-Chairman  of  the  Rouse  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Conunlttee,  and  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  House.  The  Amendment  merely 
extended  the  franking  privilege  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Ho\ise  and  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  Congressman  Hendersoi 
explained,  as  "their  counterparts  have  in  tht 
other  body."  116  Cong.  Rec.  20448.  Thus,  the 
Amendment  of  the  language  of  4181  provided 
no  substantive  change.  As  Thaddeus  Dulskl 
Chairman  of  the  House  Conunlttee  from 
which  the  BlU  emanated,  explained:  "This 
Is  only  corrective  language.  All  It  does  Is 
clarify  the  situation  in  the  House." 

The  House  version  of  the  bUl  containing 
this  amendment  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  and,  after  referral  to  a 
Conference  Committee,  was  adopted  in  Its 
present  form.  No  other  discussion  of  what 
Is  now  section  3210  occurred. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  39  U.S.C.  3210 
as  adopted  in  1970  encompassed  the  same 
franking  privilege  as  did  Its  precursor.  39 
use.  4161.  and  thus  embodied  the  narrow 
restrictive  franking  pri'vilege  of  the  1895 
Act.  Doubtless  this  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  Congressman  Helstoskl  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  voted  on  Sectlcai  3210. 
As  far  back  as  1916  (see  Cong.  Rec.  13916- 
13919,  Sept.  6,  1916) ,  and  up  until  1968,  Con- 
greas  had  received  advisory  opinions  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  then  section  4161  under  which  sec- 
tion 4161  had  been  construed  as  permitting 
all  of  the  mailings  which  Congressman  Hel- 
stoskl has  made  and  mtends  to  make.  See 
POD.  Publication  126,  April,  1968.  Also,  It 
appears  from  Congressman  Helstoskl's  tes- 
timony that  large,  unsolicited  public  mail- 
ings of  newsletters  and  voter  opinion  sur- 
veys, etc.,  have  constituted  a  widespread 
practice  among  members  of  the  House  for 
years. 

But  on  these  grounds  I  cannot  and  do  not 
conclude  that  Congress  in   1970  adopted  s 
franking    privilege    consonant    with    either 
what  might  have  been  the  current  practloe 
or  with  the  scope  expressed  in  the  P.OJD. 
rulings  prior  to  1968.  First  I  must  point  out 
that  by  1968,  the  POD.  had  ceased  offering 
these  advisory  opinions,  properly  recognizing 
that  •■TTie  P.O.D.  Is  not  vested  with  any  au- 
thority by  Congress  to  make  hlndlng  deter- 
minations as  to  what  Is  and  what  Is  not  the 
•official  business'  of  s  member  of  Congress." 
Memorandum  of  Dec.  26.  1968,  In  Law  and 
Regulation  Regarding  Use  of  the  Congres- 
sional rrank.  Thus,  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  in 
1970,  when  Congress  readopted  the  language 
of  section  4161  which  in  turn  embodied  the 
substance  and  scope  of  the  Act  of  1895.  the 
individual  members  were  not  relying  upon  or 
responding  to  any  particular  official  deter- 
mination as  to  the  then  scope  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege.  And  even  If  they  were  so  rely- 
ing, the  legislative  history  Is  devoid  of  any 
mention  of  such  reliance  or  any  Intent  to 
make  a  change.  It  may  be  true  that  defend- 
ant and  his  co-legUlators  Individually  had 
In  mind  the  scope  of  the  franking  privilege 
aa  It  had  been  expressed  by  the  P  O.D.  when 
they  voted  on  the  legislation.  But  If  they  did. 
they  did  not  malts  their  state  of  mind  or 
their  understanding  known  as  the  official  ex- 
pression ot  latent  of  a  legislative  body. 

Nor  can  I  construe  section  3210  consonant 
with  what  Is  evidently  the  current  practloe 
or  usage.  What  "usage"  would  I  avail  myself 
of  to  construe  the  provision  and  construct 
a  standard?  Would  I  have  to  poll  all  the 
members  of  Congress  individually  and  ask 
them  what  they  thought  they  were  voting 
foe?  Obviously  such  a  procedure  is  vrithin 
neither  the  competence  nor  practical  capa- 
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hilltlM  at  this  Oonrt.  And  even  If  It  wwe, 
.uoh  a  practice  would  open  to  quesUon  the 
construction  and  Intsrptatatton  of  every 
gtatute  passed  by  every  legislature. 

A  law  muat  set  cognlmhia  standards  so 
as  to  be  able  fairly  to  regulate  conduct  and 
afford  pubUc  scrutiny.  Whan  standards  are 
■o  broad  or  vague  so  aa  not  to  ba  undaiatinori, 
they  are  struck  down  as  constltutlonaUy  In- 
flnn.  Importing  practice  or  usage  Into  statu- 
tory construction  would  import  the  miae 
kind  of  InflmUty,  If  a  law  passed  by  Congiass 
can  be  changed  and  altered,  not  by  ofllclal 
legislative  Act,  but  rathar  by  practtaa  of 
usage,  no  scrutiny  over  laglslattva  action  la 
•ver  afforded  the  pubUc.  Congress  oan  tegis- 
late  by  legislative  Act  alone.  It  Is  for  Oon- 
gresa  and  not  for  this  Court  to  ealagga,  re- 
strict at  otherwise  modUy  Copgreasionsl 
{ranking  prlvUagas.  CoD«raaa  aatad  la  1888; 
In  every  anhaaquant  Amanrtmaat  or  ra  anart- 
ment  of  the  Uw,  up  and  tbroucH  1970,  tt  «M 
not  evince  an  Intant,  tn  Its  oOolal  action, 
to  deviate  fnxn  Its  orlglnia  Intant.  Ncff  was 
this  intent  altered  in  tha  flaal  amand,mant 
of  this  section  by  Pi.  sa^U.  aactloB  101, 
July  9,  1971,  86  Stat,  132  In  wtUoli  the  fkaak- 
Ing  privUege  under  8210  vaa  aztandad  to  ttM 
Legislative  Counsel  of  tha  House.  Again, 
there  Is  no  Indication  in  the  leglalattva  his- 
tory of  any  Intention  to  cbaaga  tha  aoc^a  of 
the  privUega. 

I.  theiafore.  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  section  aaiO  aa  It  la  glvao  maanlag  by 
the  Act  of  1896  prohibits  aU  tuiseUottad  nuiU- 
Ings  of  defendant  to  non-govammant  offldals 
that  are  not  otherwise  fcankable  under  sec- 
tion 3211.  3212,  or  3218.  Since  none  (rf  the 
other  dedalana  brought  to  my  attention 
which  deal  with  the  franking  inlvUate  has 
considered  the  1886  Act  and  Ita  baarmg  upon 
the  statutory  history,  I  do  not  faal  bound  to 
follow  their  reasoning.  See  Hoellan  v.  Anmm- 
Blo.  Olv.  No.  1302-72  (N.D.  111  1872);  Auatln 
V.  Nedzl.  Civ.  No.  38486  <B.D,  Mich.  July  17, 
1972);  Rising  v.  Brown.  318  P.  Supp.  834 
(O.  Oal.  1970) ;  Straus  v.  OUbert,^  388  F.  att^p. 
214.  (B.DJr.Y.  1868). 

I  next  consider  the  propriety  at  the  mail- 
ings tn  Qroup  IH — that  Is,  tha  results  af  tiie 
Young  Voter  Opinion  Survey,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  These  mail- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  the  Declara- 
tion at  Independence,  are  all  properly  wltbln 
the  franking  privllega  aactlon  3213  which 
permits  members  of  Congraaa  to  send  as 
ftankad  mall  "The  Congraaaional  Bacotd,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  spaaohas  or  reports 
therein  contained." 

I  find  nothing  In  tha  laglalattva  history 
whkih  prohibits  defendant  from  copying 
matter  that  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  printing  tt  at  his  own  expense,  and 
dlstritmttng  it  under  his  frank.  Unlike  the 
public  documents  section,  tta«re  seems  to 
have  been  no  Intention  to  restrict  distribu- 
tion to  actual  editions  of  the  Congresskmal 
Record  as  printed  by  order  oi  Congress.  In 
fact,  the  very  language  of  the  section  which 
penntts  frankable  distribution  of  parts  of 
speeches  or  reports  certainly  does  not  con- 
template that  Congressmen  tear  them  out 
of  official  publlcatlons.  The  only  restrictions 
on  such  "ian  appear  to  be  regulatory:  "The 
words  Congressional  Record  or  Part  of  Con- 
gressional Record-Free  and  the  signature 
and  title,  either  written  or  printed  facsimile, 
of  the  person  entitled  to  frank  It,  must  ap- 
pear on  the  address  side."  39  C.F.R.  ;i37  1 
(chart). 

As  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
however,  which  defendant  deelres  to  distrib- 
ute as  suitable  for  framing  along  with  com- 
ments Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
no  showing  has  been  made  that  these  copies 
of  the  Declaration  are  intended  as  matter 
taken  from  the  Congressional  Record.  They, 
therefore,  are  merely  reprtnts  of  public  docu- 
ments and  stand  In  the  same  stead  as  the 
Consumer  Product  Information  reprints  dis- 
cussed earlier.  The  Inclusion  In  the  mailing 
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of  Introdttctory  ramarka  taken  from  tba  Om- 
g)TfT'"''f'  naaord  doss  not  bring  tba  aandlng 
of  tba  anttra  TTafflaratl^"  of  Tnd^anrtanne 
wlthlB,  tba  antbodkatlon  of  SS312. 

Mtlwiig^  dafaadant  may  thtis  distribute 
ooplaa  of  tb*  Confraaslonal  Record  or  any 
part  frrmtstnml  tbaraln  through  tba  mall 
under  hla  fkank.  tha  question  Is  raised 
whether  or  not  such  mailing  may  ba  made 
by  postal  palvoa  malllnga  to  areas  outslda 
tba  dlstrlob  adilob  dafandant  currently  rapre- 
sents  Into  Area  B,  tba  munlclpaUtlaa  which 
bava  kaonTns  part  of  tha  Ninth  District  by 
virtus  of  Ooiut-ordarad  reapportlongiant. 
This  quscUon  did  not  arise  with  raapaot  to 
tba  pubUo  documents  in  quastton.  since 
neither  tbs  Agcleultural  Yearbooks  nor  the 
^ttitinm  of  "Oapltol.  Symbol  of  Fraadom" 
war*  dlstrlbutad  to  poatal  patrons'  addrwaawe. 
A  direct  answer  Is  provided  by  39  C.F3. 
122.4(0)  (2)  wblcb  explicitly  permits  mailing 
under  the  simplified  address  form  for  a  mam- 
bar  of  the  House  under  his  frank:  "To  cus- 
tomers within  the  district  the  Mambar  or 
Mamber-alact  was  elsctad  to  represent:  and 
within  such  other  areas  of  the  State  as  may 
be  nnmmpnwrl  in  his  district  under  a  re- 
apportlonmant  law," 

Since  the  towns  to  which  defendant  has 
been  iwrult'^g  and  Intends  to  send  the  maaa- 
TTianingn  of  i^rlnted  sections  of  tha  Con- 
graaaional Bacoffd  are  vrltbln  the  area  en- 
compaasad  by  tha  napportloned  district  as 
ao  formed  by  <3ourt  order  In  April  of  1972, 
these  mass  mailings  are  permitted  by  the 
regulation. 

I  turn  last  to  the  maillogs  included  under 
Oioup  IV — that  Is,  ths  unsolicited  mailings 
of  the  Revaniia  Sharing  Reports  and  the  Qun 
Control  Surveys  to  State  and  local  officials 
within  defendant's  district  or  within  the  re- 
apportioned NlnXh  District.  The  question 
prasented  Is  whether  these  maUlngs  under 
-tba  frank  are  authorieed  by  section  3210 
which  permits  "matter,  not  exceeding  4 
pounds  In  weight,  upon  official  or  depart- 
mental business,  to  a  Oovernment  official"  to 
be  mailed  under  a  Congressman's  frank.  I 
have  already  traced  tn  great  detail  the  stat- 
utory history  of  section  8210  and  have  de- 
termined that  It  does  not  vary  substantively 
from  section  86  of  the  Act  of  1896.  That  sec- 
tion permitted  members  of  Congress  to  send 
under  their  frank  "any  mail  matter  to  any 
Government  official."  The  first  question  that 
must  be  answered  Is  whether  or  not  State 
and  local  officials  are  encompassed  by  the 
term  "Government  Officials"  under  this  pro- 
vision. The  question  is  not  free  from  doubt 
since  the  legislative  history  of  the  1886  Act 
does  not  address  this  term  specifically.  But 
tha  meaning  of  "Oo'vemment  Official"  Is 
addreased  In  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
of  the  United  States  aa  oompUed  in  accord- 
ance wltb  the  Act  of  Congress.  March  3, 
1881  in  House  Misc.  Doc  No.  90  of  the  62d 
Cong.  2d  Seas  (1893),  in  rcfSrenoe  to  a  simi- 
lar, but  earlier  Act.  the  Post  Office  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1891.  eh.  547.  26  Stat.  1081 
I  will  attach  the  appropriate  pages  from  the 
House  Document  to  tjia  Appendix  of  this 
oplziion.  Section  3  of  that  1881  Act  provided : 
"That  the  members  and  members-elect  of 
Congress  shaU  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
free  through  the  mails,  and  xindar  their 
frank,  letters  to  any  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, when  addreased  officially."  The  Postal 
laws  and  regulations  which  were  oparatlve 
with  respect  to  that  Act  when  section  85 
of  the  1885  Act  was  being  considered  state 
with  reference  to  the  1891  Act:  "The  term 
"Officer  of  Government'  Includes  only  officers 
of  the  United  States,  Senators,  Members  and 
Delegates  In  Congress."  House  Bfisc.  Doc  No. 
90,  Supra,  at  157. 

There  being  no  other  pertinent  discussion 
of  the  term  "Government  Officer"  brought 
to  my  attention  by  counsel  or  by  my  own 
reeaarch,  I  conclude  that  the  meaning  of 
"Officer  of  the  Government"  attrtbutad  to 
the   1891   Act   Is  the  same  that  should   be 
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aaorlbrid  to  "Ocvammant  Ofllctal"  tn  aac- 
tlon 86  of  the  18M  Act.  the  langiiage  of  which. 
In  pertinent  part,  eloaaly  tracks  that  of  the 
1881  Aat.  Thus  dafandant  Is  not  authorised 
by  aectlon  8310  to  send  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Raport  or  the  Gun  Control  Survey  to  state 
or  local  olBclals  under  his  frank.  This  bstng 
the  case,  and  there  being  no  other  section 
under  which  such  mailings  are  justified.  I 
ffwH  that  defendant  cannot  send  these  mail- 
ings under  his  frank. 

CoTUtitutional  Claims:  Since  I  have 
fotind  impermissible  all  of  defendant's 
frankad  msLUings  other  than  thoee  which 
are  frankable  (1)  as  mall  to  Oovernment 
fjtp/'iaiR  under  3210  and  (2)  as  correspond- 
ence, docximants,  reports,  etc.,  undn  sec- 
tlona  3311,  3213,  and  3218,  It  la  only  with 
reelect  to  the  parmtaslble  mailings  that  I 
need  decide  whether  or  not  plalntUTs  con- 
stitutional rights  are  vlolatad.  The  question 
raised  Is  whether  permissible  frankable  mall- 
tnga  of,  for  example.  large  quantities  of  pub- 
lic documents  or  Congressional  Record  re- 
prints to  a  Congraaaman'i  constituency  d'ur- 
Ing  an  election  '•«T"r*^'f"  mtght  so  adversely 
affect  an  opponent's  chances  as  to  provide 
an  effective  bar  to  candidacy  of  the  kind  that 
in  BuUock  V.  Carter.  40  U.S.  L.W.  4211  (VS. 
Feb.  24.  1972)  was  struck  down  aa  Constitu- 
tionally Impermissible.  In  BuUock.  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  unconstitutional  an  elec- 
tion practice  which  exacted  exorbitantly  high 
candidacy  registration  fees  that  effectively 
barred  poorer  candidates  from  running.  Tb9 
facts  tn  this  case  show  no  such  bar.  All  mass- 
mailings  have  been  found  Impermissible  un- 
der tha  statute  or  have  been  completed  thus 
mooting  the  Constitutional  quaation. 

Moreover,  the  situation  in  BuUock  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  here.  In  BuUock  the 
Court  rejected  as  Insubstantial  the  justifica- 
tion offered  by  the  State  for  its  high  can- 
didacy registration  fees. 

The  State  interest  in  the  case  at  hand  Is 
not  at  aU  insubstantial.  Congress  has  deter- 
mined that  the  dissemination  of  public 
documents,  matter  appearing  in  the  Con- 
graaaional Record,  and  Agricultural  Reports, 
aa  weU  as  communications  with  Government 
officials,  are  an  essential  part  of  the  political 
process,  and  has  encouraged  such  commu- 
nication by  virtue  of  the  franking  prlvUagB. 
I  find  that  whatever  incremental  disadvan- 
tage may  accr\ie  to  plaintiff  here  by  virtue 
of  any  publicity  gained  by  defendant  through 
hla  proposed  maUlngs,  such  disadvantage 
does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  violation  of 
plaintiff's  constitutional  rights. 

JOelief:  Having  decided  that  plaintiff  has 
a  private  remedy  under  ths  theory  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court  In  J.  I.  Caae  V. 
Bor&k.  Supra,  which  I  discussed  aarllar,  I 
now  turn  to  the  question  of  appropriate  re- 
Uef.  Under  the  theory  of  Borak,  the  private 
action  Inferred  at  law  is  designed  to  deter 
violations  of  the  statute.  See  Pearlsteln  v. 
Scudder  &  German,  439  F.  2d  1136  (3nd  Clr. 
1970).  Deterrence  can  be  achieved  by  af- 
fording the  private  litigant  either  Injunctive 
relief  and 'or  damages.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion, I  find  on  balance,  that  the  deterrent 
effect  of  damag^es  Is  outweighed  by  the  re- 
sulting Inequity  and  disruption  that  might 
ensue.  I  cannot,  for  example,  turn  away  from 
the  fact  that  defendant  has  acted  tn  good 
faith  and  on  the  example  of  many  others 
who  have  used  their  frank  for  stmUar  maU- 
lngs. In  fact,  defendant  had  received  ad- 
visory opinions  from  the  House  Committee 
on  standards  'with  respect  to  many  of  his 
maUlngs,  which  Informed  htm  that  such 
mailings  were  pernUsslhle.  The  c^lnlons 
were,  of  course,  merely  advisory,  and  have  no 
binding  force  on  this  Cotirt.  They  have  not 
been  enacted  Into  law  nor  been  Incorporated 
into  the  code  of  Federal  regxUatlons.  But 
they  do  point  to  the  Congressman's  good 
faith.  This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  de- 
fendant's Ignorance  of  the  law  provides  an 
excuse  for  Its  violation.  I  do  not  condone  the 
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fact  that  man;  Individual  members  of  Con- 
gr«M  have  apparently  adopted  a  practice  of 
franking  which  in  my  view  la  In  violation 
of  a  statute,  the  substance  of  which  they 
have  never  amended  by  an  official  Act.  But  I 
am  also  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  to 
permit  damages  against  the  defendant,  and 
thus  to  open  the  floodgates  for  damage  ac- 
tions against  large  numbers  of  Congressmen 
could  wreak  havoc  with  the  dally  workings 
of  the  Legislative  Branch.  Furthermore,  the 
real  damages  that  have  accrued  are  those  to 
the  taxpayer  which  comes  from  abtise  of  the 
frank.  Although  siasessment  of  damages  at 
the  face  value  of  postage  which  defendant 
shotild  have  used  to  distribute  the  unso- 
licited material  which  has  been  Impermis- 
sibly distributed  under  the  frank  would  cer- 
tainly serve  to  deter  further  violations  of 
the  statute,  such  damages  would  prove  an 
unfair  windfall  to  the  plaintiff. 

Having  determined  that  the  plaintiff  Is 
entitled  to  relief,  but  that  the  appropriate 
relief  as  revealed  by  the  record  la  not  to  be 
fotmd  In  damages,  but  rather  is  Injunctive 
in  character.  I  will  sign  an  order  In  accord- 
ance with  my  opmion  granting  an  Injunction 
agamst  Impermissible  mailings  as  found 
herein. 

The  parties  will  make  such  an  order  at 
the  earliest  possible  ttme  consistent  with  my 
opinion.  Each  party  will  bear  Its  own  costs. 
Inasmuch  as  the  resolution  of  this  problem 
required  a  rather  extensive  and  detailed 
study  of  Congressional  statutory  and  legisla- 
tive history,  and  Inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  deal  with  these  Issues  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  prepare  my  opinion  In  final  and 
ccxnplete  form. 

ITils  opinion  shall  constitute  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  as  to  the  law  as  I  am 
oblige  to  make  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

Each  party  vrlll  bear  Its  own  costs. 

Mr.  PoRSo.  There  Is  Just  one  fact  that  I 
think  should  be  clarified  for  the  record, 
Totu"  Honor,  I  think  it  is  a  misinterpretation 
of  testimony,  and  that  Is  vrtth  regard  to  the 
reprints  on  those  Consumer  Product  items, 
in  fact  It  was  Just  the  cover  page,  the  re- 
prints were  allotments  of  other  Congress- 
men. 

The  Cotnrr.  Am  I  not  correct  that  the  Con- 
gressman testified  that  there  were — 

Mr.  Poaao.  The  reprinted  material,  Tour 
Honor,  was  the  cover  page,  the  list  Itself 
were  allotments  from  other  Congressmen.  I 
think  In  your  opinion,  in  your  finding,  you 
found  that  the  whole  Item  was  reprinted. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  Is  going  to  make  any 
substantial  difference. 

The  Cotrax.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  what  the  testimony  was.  that  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  It  could  not  be 
corrected,  which  may  afTect  my  decision,  in 
effect  I  have  held  that  what  has  been  alloted 
by  a  Oovemment  agency  to  a  Congressman 
may  be  mailed  as  a  frank. 

Mr.  Poaao.  This  Issue  will  take  us  a  step 
further  when  the  allotment  Is  to  another 
Congressman  and  Congressman  B  then  uses 
that  allotment. 

The  Cotmr.  I  do  not  recall  testimony  with 
respect  to  the  156.000  copies  as  coming  to 
the  Congressman  from  another  Congress- 
man: I  recall  that  testimony  as  being  that 
those  156,000  were  printed.  If  you  desire  to 
take — am  I  Incorrect  In  what  the  transcript 
shows? 

Mr.  BrmsLMAN.  No,  Your  Honor,  that  U  my 
understanding,  that  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  testimony  does  show  that  50.000 
were  from  his  allotment,  pursuant  to  the 
letter  that  was  given  to  this  Court,  and  that 
the  remaining  portion  were  the  amounts  he 
was  having  printed,  he  was  specifically  ex- 
amined on  that  as  to  where  he  was  going  to 
get  the  funds  and  so  forth.  Your  Hotx>r. 

The  CouBT.  This  Is  a  problem,  because  of 
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Its  importance  and  particularly  in  light  of 
the  forthcoming  election,  certainly  the  Court 
has  attempted  to  take  as  great  pains  as 
possible  In  the  resolution  of  the  Issues  no 
matter  who  might  be  unhappy  or  surprised 
by  It,  but  If  you  feel,  Mr.  Vo&o,  that  the 
record  needs  supplementation-'—— 

Mr.  Poaao.  I  think  the  record  is  clear, 
Your  Honor. 

The  CoxniT.  Well,  that  Is  the  way  I  read 
the  record.  And  I  do  not  understand  where 
you  get  this 

Mr.  PoRRO.  There  was  much  teetlmony. 
Your  Honor,  about  the  practice  of  taking 
allotments  and  shifting  them  arotmd. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  recall  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  Consumer  Product 

Mr.  Poaao.  There  may  have  been  some 
testimony  in  that  regard.  Quite  frankly,  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  going  to  make  a  major 
difference  here,  but  I  do  want  the  record  to 
be  clear  In  that  regard. 

The  Court.  If  you  feel,  after  you  have 
digested  an  undlgestable  amount  of  material, 
that  you  must  supplement  the  record  or  cor- 
rect It  in  some  respect,  then  I  will  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  becaiMe  this  order, 
although  I  may  not  sign  It  today,  depend- 
ing upon  yotir  own  and  Mr.  Budelman's  view 
of  what  1  said,  does  go  Into  effect  Immediate- 
ly; I  know  that  the  Oongresaman  would  not 
count  It  as  being  a  violation  bf  It.  but  I 
would  not  count  It  being  a  violation  today 
even  by  Inadvertent  mailings  that  are  not 
permitted. 

Mr.  Poaao.  Tour  Honor,  that  question  is 
moot.  If  there  la  any  misunderstanding  there, 
as  to  the  day  we  were  here  on  Friday,  all  of 
those  reprints  are  out,  all  of  them,  I  thought 
we  said  we  were  in  the  last  stage  on  that  day. 

The  Court.  I  think  the  record  deserves  to 
be  clear  on  something:  When  I  had  addressed 
all  counsel  at  our  last  meeting  I  had  only 
asked  whether  or  not  there  was  contempla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congreesman  to  send 
out  anything,  I  did  not  ask  him  to  submit 
to  a  restraint,  I  did  not  Indicate  whether  I 
would  Impose  a  restraint,  I  felt  that  If  there 
had  been  no  contemplation  that  he  would 
send  out  anything  then  it  virould  be  a  moot 
thing  for  the  Court  to  get  Into  the  area  of 
what  I  consider  to  be.  In  any  event,  a  deli- 
cate area,  not  that  I  shy  away  from  It,  but  a 
delicate  area  where  I  need  not  proceed.  And 
on  being  assured  that  there  was  nothing  In 
contemplation  then  I  left  the  matter  as  it 
was. 

This  Court  has  Impoeed  no  restraint  up  to 
this  point.  It  has  just  relied  upon  the  word 
of  Congressman  Helstoskl  and  Mr.  Schlaflo 
with  respect  to  this  representation.  And  I 
want  to  clear  that  up  because  I  do  not  want 
any  misunderstanding  to  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  our  last  colloquy. 

Mr.  BuDLBscAK.  It  is  my  imderstandljag. 
Your  Honor,  that  this  Injunction  stands  to 
the  remaining  ones  that  have  not  been  sent 
out  as  so  testified  by  the  defendant. 

Mr.  PoRRO.  Those  were  out  before  our  dis- 
cussion of,  I  guess  It  was.  the  29th.  The  Con- 
sumer Product  publication  la  a  moot  ques- 
tion. It  was  vsrhen  we  were  here  before.  Your 
Honor,  and  I  said  we  would  not  send  out  any 
mass-mailing,  so  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing here. 

The  Court.  I  will  sign  the  order  as  I  have 
Indicated  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  It 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  event  that 
either  of  you  desire  to  review  with  respect 
to  It  In  sufficient  time  to  make  It  effective, 
practically  speaking,  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent election;  although  this  Is  not  the  thrust 
of  the  opinion,  because  It  has  a  thrust  be- 
yond November  7, 1872. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

cxanncATiON 

Fred  M.  Cartiso,  the  undersigned,  deposes 
and  states  as  follows:  that  the  foregoing  Is 
a  true  and  accurate  transcript  of  the  within 
proceedings  taken  by  blm  In  the  aforemen- 
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tloned  matter  on  the  lOtb  day  at  October 
1973. 
My  Commission  Expires:  June  2,  ISTfl. 

Reprint     From     CoMORxaaiOMAi.     Racou 

House,  Octobck  ao,  1893,  Paon  2748,  2740 

Mr.  RicHAaoeoN  of  Tennessee.  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lines  377  and  878  strike  out  the  words 
"appointment  clerk"  and  Insert  the  words 
"superintendent  of  documents." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk,  proceeding  with  the  reading  of 
the  bin,  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  88.  The  Vlce-Preeldent,  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatlvea  and  Delegate*  In  Congress,  the 
ESecretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  d  Representatives  may  send  and  re- 
ceive through  the  maU  all  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress;  and  the  name 
of  the  Vice-President,  Senator,  Representa- 
tive, Delegate,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  shall  be  written  thereon, 
with  the  proper  designation  of  the  oflloe  he 
holds;  and  the  provislCMis  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  each  of  the  persons  named  therein 
until  the  let  day  of  December  following  the 
expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  oSlce. 

The  Vlee-Preeldent,  members  and  mem- 
bers-elect of  Knd  Delegates  and  Delegates- 
elect  to  Congress  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  free  through  the  malls,  and  under 
thetr  frank,  any  mall  matter  to  any  Ck>vem- 
inent  official. 

Mr.  Hates.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  to  section  88  the  following: 

"Or  to  any  person,  oorreepondence  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  ounces  in  weight,  upon  official  or 
departmental  business." 

Mr.  Hatts.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  franking  privilege  formerly  existed 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  that  by 
reason  of  abuses  of  that  privilege  It  was  prac- 
ttsally  entirely  done  away  with.  Since  then 
It  has  been  allowed  to  send  letters  to  Oov- 
erment  officials,  but  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  sending  what  we  get  from  the  De- 
partments to  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters 
or  documents  are  to  be  sent,  and  It  is  by  no 
means  universal  that  penalty  envelopes  are 
aent  for  that  purpose  by  the  Departments. 
It  seems  to  me  this  ought  to  be  made  to 
cover  that  deficiency,  and  It  is  so  worded  as 
to  guard  it  against  abuses,  limiting  it  to 
departmental  and  official  business,  and  also 
limiting  the  weight  to  2  ounces. 

Mr.  BicHAaoaoN  of  Teimesaee.  I  caimot 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hann) , 
and  I  am  quite  stire  other  gentlemen  are 
unable  to  hear  what  he  has  said.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  to  repeat  the  substance  of 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  Hates.  Let  the  amendment  be  again 
read.  That  will  explam  itself. 

The  amendment  was  again  read. 

Mr.  Hates.  I  do  not  care  about  the  ques- 
tion of  weight;  but  I  thought  that  would  be 
small  enough. 

Mr.  BicHABDSON  of  Tennessee.  I  move  to 
strike  out  'two"  and  Insert  "one." 

Mr.  ELATES.  I  accept  the  amendment.  That 
la  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Chajricak.  The  Chair  understands  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  modify  hla  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hates.  I  do. 

Mr.  McMiu,AK.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman where  it  varies  from  the  present 
law?  We  now  have  the  right  to  send  letters 
to  the  heads  of  Departments. 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes;  but  there  Is  no  provision  In 
the  law  for  sending  what  you  get  from  the 
Departments  to  those  for  whom  you  make 
the  Inquiry;  and  the  return  letters  are  not 
sent  in  all  Instances.  They  are  generally  from 
the  Pension  Office,  but  not  from  the  other 
Departments. 
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Mr  McMnxiw.  But  we  h*»e  a  stationary 
.ooount  now.  That  was  glren  origUiaUy  to 
U,u  of  the  franking  prlrUefe,  as  I  unUar- 

staad  It. 

Mr  Hates.  That  Is  very  true;  but  this  does 
not  give  full  Cranking  prlvUege.  It  alinply 
elves  a  very  limited  amount,  so  far  as  weight 
or  bulk  is  concerned,  and  refers  entlrriy  to 
deoartmental  and  official  bvulness. 

Mr  McMnxar.  But  what  I  was  calling  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  was  that  when 
the  franking  privilege  was  abolished  the 
nreaent  stationery  account  was  given  in  Ueu 
of  that,  as  I  have  been  InXomsed,  although 
I  have  not  made  an  examln«tlon  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hates.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Mr.  McMnxw.  And  the  stationery  account 

maaiDa  still  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HATES.  There  la  no  reason  to  change 
that,  because  this  only  relates  to  letters  from 
the  Departments;  and  the  franking  privilege 
was  for  all  purpoeea.  I  do  not  know  how  true 
It  is;  but  to  Illustrate  what  was  said  about 
the  franking  privilege,  I  have  heard  It  said 
a  dozen  times  that  members  vised  to  send 
their  washing  home  under  the  franking 
privilege.  {Laughter.]  Perhaps  that  was 
really  meant  as  an  Illustration  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  used. 

Mr.  McMnxiH.  Congress  cut  off  the  wash- 
ing, but  gave  $150  of  statlonoy  account. 
Now,  are  we  to  add  the  washing?  [Lau«fater.l 

Mr.  Hat«b.  No;  It  simply  applies  to  letters 
such  as  relate  to  departmental  and  official 
bualnees;  and  it  seems  to  ms  that  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Oatxs.  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
psrmlt  me.  As  I  understand,  the  franking 
privilege  v?as  abolished  by  Congress  because 
It  was  very  much  abused.  It  had  been  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  extreme;  then  we  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  allowed  (ISO  on 
stationery  account. 

Mr.  Hates.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right 
In  both  propositions,  and  this  Is  Just  to 
rectify  the  matter. 

The  CHAntMAN.  The  Chair  will  direct  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Tb»  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Or  to  any  person,  correspondenoe  not  ex- 
ceeding an  ounce  In  weight." 

Mr.  Hates.  That  Is  as  I  want  it. 

Mr.  McMnxiN.  This  would  not  Include  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  constituent  in  connec- 
tion with  that  business. 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMru-m.  It  is  Intended  only  that 
when  you  get  a  response  from  a  Department 
to  inclose  it  In  an  envelope  and  send  it  to 
the  p>arty? 

Mr.  Hates.  That  la  the  way  I  Illustrated  It; 
that  It  was  governmental  and  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Would  It  preclude  me  from 
Inclosing  a  letter  In  respect  to  the  official 
and  departmental  business? 

Mr.  HATEa.  I  think  It  would  not.  under  the 
ruling  that  was  made  In  the  case  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General. 

Mr.  McNagnt.  He  held  Just  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Had  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  the  right  to  make  that  rule? 

Mr.  Hates.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  In  which  he 
held  that  he  had  the  right  to  send  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Hxkmakn.  Is  it  under  that  clause  of 
the  law  that  permits  members  of  Congreas  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  particular  privilege? 

The  Chairman.  The  question  la  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chairman 
announced  that  the  noes  seemed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Hates.  Division. 

The  committee  divided,  and  there  were — 
ayes  42,  noes  40;  so  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PoarAL  Laws  and  Riaui.ATioKS  ov  the 
Vtnrm  Brnrta  or  America 

(Compiled,  revised,  and  published  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  Congress  improved 

March  3,  1891) 

CHAPTER  13^-or  raxx  mattes 
Of  matter  to  be  franked 

Sec.  863.  C(»igre8Slonal  Documents. — That 
from  and  after  the  p>assage  of  this  act  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  and  Delegates  In  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentattves  may  send 
and  receive  through  the  mall,  free,  all  pubUc 
documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress:  and 
the  name  of  each  Senator,  Representative, 
Delegate,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clert 
of  the  House  shall  be  written  thereon,  with 
the  proper  designation  of  the  office  he  holds; 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  each  of  the  persons  named  herein  \mtll 
the  first  Monday  of  December  following  the 
expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office. 
(Act  of  March  3.  1879,  part  of  f  1;  30  Stats.. 
356.)  

Sec.  363.  Congressional  Record. — That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  or  siny  part  thereof,  or 
speeches  or  reports  therein  contained,  shall. 
under  the  frank  of  a  member  of  Congress  or 
Delegate,  to  be  written  by  himself,  be  carried 
In  the  mall  free  of  postage,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Postmaster-General  may  pre- 
scribe. (Act  of  March  3,  1875,  part  of  I  5; 
18  Stats.,  343.) 

Sec.  364.  Seeds  and  Agrlcultviral  Reports.— 
That  seeds  transmitted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  or  by  any  member  of  Con- 
gress or  Delegate  receiving  seeds  for  dis- 
tribution from  said  Department,  together 
with  agricultural  reports  emanating  from 
that  Department,  and  so  transmitted,  shall, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster- 
General  shall  prescribe,  pass  through  the 
malls  free  of  charge.  And  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  ex-members  of 
Congress  and  ex -Delegates  for  the  period  of 
nine  months  after  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  as  members  and  Delegatea.  (Act  of 
March  3,  1875.  i  7;  18  SUts..  343.) 

Sec.  366.  Special  Grants  of  Franking  Privi- 
lege.— All  mall  matter  carried  to  the  follow- 
ing-named persons,  or  sent  by  them  vinder 
their  respective  written  autograph  signatures, 
will.  In  pursuance  of  the  acts  respectively 
referred  to,  be  conveyed  free  of  postage  dur- 
ing their  respective  natural  lives;   namely: 

Lucretia  R.  Garfield,  by  act  of  December 
20,  1881  (33  Stats..  1). 

Julia  D.  Grant,  widow  of  the  late  President, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  by  act  of  June  28,  1886  (34 
Stats.). 

No  signature  or  mark  Is  necessary  to  the 
free  carriage  of  mail  matter  to  either  of  the 
above-named  persons.  The  address  Is  stiffi- 
clent. 

Sec.  366.  Regtilatlons  of  Franking  Privi- 
lege.— No  matter  can  be  transported  under 
the  franking  privilege  unless  admissible  to 
the  malls  under  the  provisions  of  cheater  11- 
To  entitle  to  free  carriage  the  wc*d  "free " 
should  be  printed  or  written  and  signed  with 
the  name  and  official  designation,  if  any.  of 
the  person  entitled  to  frank  It,  on  the  ad- 
dress face  of  the  package,  except  In  case  of 
matter  addressed  to  the  persons  named  In 
the  preceding  sections.  In  the  case  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor, member,  or  Delegate  must  be  written  by 
himself;  In  other  cases  the  name  may  be 
written  by  anyone  duly  deputed  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  A  Senator,  member,  or  Delegate 
who  holds  his  certificate  of  election  Is  en- 
titled to  the  franking  prlvUege  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  term. 

All  franked  matter  may  be  forwarded  like 
any  other,  but  such  matter,  when  once  de- 
livered to  the  addressee,  can  not  be  remalled 
unless  properly  franked  again.  A  bulk  pack- 
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age  of  tranked  articles  may  be  sent  to  one 
iililrsaasi  who,  on  raoaiTlng  and  opening  the 
package,  may  place  addressee  on  the  franked 
artlclee  and  rcmall  them  for  carriage  and 
dellrery  to  the  respectlre  addressee. 

"So  far  as  foreign  countries  are  lnv<dvedi. 
the  "frank"  Is  good  only  for  artlclas  for  Can- 
ada and  Mexico." 

"That  the  members  and  njembers-elect  ot 
Congress  shall  have  the  prlvUege  of  sendUig 
free  through  the  maUs.  and  under  their 
frank,  letters  to  any  officer  of  the  Oovem- 
ment when  addressed  officially"  (Act  of 
March  3.  1891,  36  Stat.,  1079.)  Poet  Office 
Approp.  BlU,  ch.  647-8. 

In  carrying  out  thla  enactment,  which  Is 
now  operative,  the  following  rules  miist  be 
observed: 

1.  The  privilege  conferred  applies  to  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  Congresa— Senators, 
Representatives,  and  Delegates — including 
not  only  thoee  who  have  taken  their  seau  as 
such,  but  those  who  have  been  elected,  have 
lecalved  thetr  certificates  of  election,  and 
hold  the  prtma  facie  right  to  seats.  Senators 
and  Representatives  whose  terms  have  ex- 
pired are  not  enUUed  to  the  beneflU  of  this 
act. 

2.  Letters  to  be  entlUed  to  free  tranamla- 
slon  under  the  act  must  In  every  case  be 
addressed  to  a  Oovemment  official — not 
necessarily  at  Washington,  but  anywhere  in 
the  ITnlted  States — whose  office  title  must 
be  given  m  the  superscription  of  the  latter, 
either  with  or  without  his  name.  For  ex- 
ami^,  "Brlgadier-aeDSiral  Samuel  B.  Hola- 
bird.  Quartermaster -General,  V£.A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;"  "Postmaster.  New  York.  NY.;" 
"Hon  DsTld  M.  Key.  VS.  District  Judge, 
Chattanooga.  Term."  The  term  "officer  of 
Government"  mcludes  only  officers  of  United 
States,  Seaators.  Members,  and  Delegates  la 
Congreas. 

8.  The  name  of  the  franking  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, or  Delegate,  written  or  Impreas- 
ed.  must  appear  on  the  envelope  of  the  let- 
ter, in  connection  with  the  Initial  of  his 
office,  and  preceded  by  the  word  "Free  "  For 
example,  "Free — John  R.  Smith.  U.S3.;"  or 
"Free — Richard  Roe,  M.  C." 

4.  The  term  "letters"  as  used  In  this  law 
mf»^r>4  ruoh  <wiT»n«iin>r^>.w««  aa  are  de- 
nominated In  the  laws  mall  matter  of  the 
first  class.  , 


RETIREMENT  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
DURWARD  O.  HALL  OP  MISSOURI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.      DERWINSKI.      Mr.      Speaker, 

among  the  many  Members  who  are  re- 
tiring there  is  one  gentleman  who,  I 
believe,  deserves  special  commendation. 
I  refer  to  our  respected  colleague  from 
Missouri.  "Doc"  Hall. 

In  the  12  years  that  "Doc"  has  repre- 
sented his  district,  he  has  carved  out  a 
record  that  wiD  long  be  remembered  by 
all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  him.  He  became  a  master  of  House 
Rules  of  Procedures,  a  stalwart  cham- 
pion of  the  taxpayer,  and  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  minority-party  rights  in  the 
Congress. 

But  above  all  el«e,  Mr.  Speaker.  "Doc- 
Hall  is  a  truly  great  Individual  He  has 
a  magnificent  sense  of  humor,  an  appre- 
ciation of  IrcHilc  and  frustrating  circum- 
stances, an  ability  to  properly  disarm 
some  of  our  colleagues  who  occasionally 
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develop  Illusions  of  grandeur,  and  he  la 
as  fine  an  all-around  Member  as  we  have 
had  in  this  era  ol  Congress. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  value  him 
as  a  friend,  adviser,  and  a  solid,  responsi- 
ble statesman  whose  encouragement, 
support,  and  Inspiration  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  me. 

I  )mow  we  all  will  miss  "Doc."  but  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  per- 
sonal commendation  and  wish  him  well 
in  his  retirement.  We  will  certainly  main- 
tain the  friendship  that  has  developed 
between  us. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PREVENTION 
WEEK 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OT   SOT7TH    CABOLntA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dedi- 
cated and  devoted,  firefighters  not  only 
flght  flres  and  save  lives  and  property, 
but  they  also  lead  the  way  In  fire  preven- 
tion. They  are  a  constcmt  source  of  in- 
spiration which  properly  makes  them 
the  point  of  admiration  from  young  and 
elderly  alike.  Children  especially  respect 
and  appreciate  the  fireman. 

The  Indlvldvials  we  honor  during  this 
National  Fire  Prevention  Week  are  on 
the  alert  night  and  day.  this  day,  and 
every  day.  They  are  the  bulwarks  of 
strength  In  any  community  disaster  or 
mlsfort;me;  they  constantly  lend  assist- 
ance to  other  law  enforcement  offldals 
and  our  rescue  squads  and  Civil  Defense. 

Our  firefighters,  both  engineers  and 
volimteers,  are  Insurance  against  chaos 
and  anarchy.  They  have  earned  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  people  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  Is  with  great  pride  that 
I  salute  our  firefighters  during  National 
Fire  Prevention  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed  this  week,  in 
my  home  town  paper,  the  Greenwood 
Index -Journal,  a  splendid  article  on  fire 
prevention  by  the  noted  and  renowned 
Mrs.  Abigail  Van  Buren.  Diiring  National 
Pire  Prevention  Week,  I  particularly 
commend  this  superb  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people: 

I  Prom  the  Greenwood.  S.C.,  Index  Journal. 

Oct.  B.  1972] 

ABBT'a  Tm  On  Fjmk  Pkxtkntiok 

(By  Abigail  Van  Buren) 

De.\r  Readhis:  Even  If  statistics  bore  you. 
please  read  this.  I  ran  It  last  year  and  bad 
hundreds  of  requests  to  repeat  It.  The  Infor- 
mation may  come  In  handy  If  you're  ever  on 
a  quiz  show.  It  could  even  save  your  life: 

Q.  When  waa  the  Chicago  flre? 

A.  Oct.  9,  1871.  Exactly  101  years  ago  today! 

But  let's  get  more  current,  shall  we?  Did 
you  know  that  last  year  more  than  half  a 
million  fires  occurred  In  the  XTnlted  States? 
More  than  12.500  lives  were  lost.  E'en  more 
tragVially.  a  large  percentage  of  deaths  were 
children,  elderly  persons  and  Invalids  who 
had  been  left  alone  for  Just  a  few  minutes. 

The  chief  causes  of  fires,  In  order  of  the 
toll  taken,  were : 
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1.  smoking.  2.  elsctrtcal  wiring.  8.  bast- 
ing and  cooking  equipment,  4.  children 
playing  with  matches,  S.  open  flames  and 
sparks,  0.  flammaJDle  Uquids,  7.  suspicion 
of  arson.  8.  chimneys  and  flues,  0.  Ugbtnlng, 
10.  spontaneoiis  ignition. 

The  total  flre  loss  In  1971  was  an  estimated 
12.845  billion.  (Mo  misprint — thafs  two  bil- 
lion, sight  hundred  forty-five  mUllon  dol- 
lars.) 

Now  for  some  tips  that  could  save  your 
life: 

Be  sure  your  clgajret  Is  out.  Matches,  too. 
And  never  leave  matches  or  lighters  within 
the  reach  of  children. 

Don't  overload  electrical  outlets  with  too 
many  appliances. 

Dont  run  oords  iinder  rugs  or  over  radia- 
tors where  they  may  get  damaged.  And  re- 
place a  cord  if  It  Is  frayed. 

Never  leave  small  children  alone  In  the 
house.  Not  even  for  a  few  minutes. 

Have  your  wiring  and  electrical  Installa- 
tions done  by  a  professional. 

Store  oUy  rags  and  paints  In  a  cool  place 
In  tightly  sealed  met&l  containers. 

Never  use  flammable  Uquids  for  dry  clean- 
ing Indoors. 

Never  smoke  In  bed. 

Have  a  fixe  drill  In  yoiir  home  to  be  sure 
everyone  knows  what  to  do  In  case  of  flre. 

Invest  In  a  compact,  easy-to-use  flre  ex- 
tinguisher and  keep  It  handy  In  your  kitchen, 
or  be  a  sport  and  buy  one  for  your  cottage, 
car.  boat  and  the  back  bedroom,  too. 

Now.  In  case  of  flre : 

Most  flres  occur  between  midnight  and 
6  a.m.,  so  always  sleep  with  your  bedroom 
door  closed.  If  you  suspect  flre.  feel  the  top 
of  the  door.  If  It's  hot.  dont  open  It.  Escape 
thru  the  window.  But  flrst  alert  the  rest  of 
the  household. 

If  you  can't  op>en  the  window,  break  It  with 
a  chair.  Cover  the  rough  edges  with  a  blanket 
and  sit  on  the  window  ledge  with  one  leg 
hanging  outside  and  one  Inside,  and  wait  for 
help. 

The  phone  number  ol  your  flre  department 
should  be  tap>ed  on  every  telephone.  If  It  Isn't, 
dont  fumble  around  trying  to  call  them. 
Call  from  a  neighbor's  house. 

If  you  live  in  an  apartment  building,  use 
the  stairway.  Dont  take  a  chance  on  the  ele- 
vator. If  It  falls,  you're  trapped. 

Once  out.  stay  out.  No  treasure — not  even 
the  family  pet — Is  worth  risking  a  human 
life. 

It  took  less  than  three  minutes  to  read 
this  column.  Was  It  worth  It?  I  hope  so.  Ood 
bless.  Have  a  good  day  I 

AXBT. 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

or    NOXTR     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATI VBS 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  more  esteemed  and  respected  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  than  our  colleague, 
Charlie  Jonas. 

I  have  known  and  admired  this  out- 
standing fellow  North  Carolinian  for 
many  years.  In  1946.  he  was  the  first  Re- 
publican to  be  elected  president  of  our 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association.  This 
honor  attests  to  his  early  recognition  as 
an  able  and  popular  leader. 

As  a  membier  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Charlix  Jonas  has  earned 
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the  reputation  of  being  efflclent  and  re- 
sponsible in  weighing  the  fiscal  needs 
and  interests  of  our  country.  His  dedica- 
tion to  our  national  welfare,  his  con- 
servative and  fair  Judgments,  and  high 
Integrity  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
Members  in  both  political  parties. 

Chari.ii.  I  am  proud  not  only  of  your 
remarkable  career  and  contributions  to 
your  constituency  and  Nation,  but  I  am 
also  proud  of  our  privileged  personal 
friendship.  Kay  and  I  look  forward  to 
an  even  closer  association  with  you  and 
Annie  Elliott  in  our  retirement  days 
ahead.  You  have  our  best  wishes  for 
years  of  good  health  and  much  happiness. 


PANEL   FINALLY   RULES   IN 
HEMENWAY   CASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OT    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10  the  Washington  Bureau  chief  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  Mr.  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff.  featured  a  story  under  his 
byline  which  was  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  myself.  According  to  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff.  State  Department  sources  indi- 
cated that  a  decision  had  been  reached 
in  the  case  of  John  B.  Hemenway,  a 
selected -out  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
has  fought  for  over  3  years  to  prove,  In  a 
grievance  hearing,  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  grossly  unfair  treatment  by  State 
Department  officials  Involved  in  his  dis- 
missal. If  the  sources  are  correct,  the 
three-man  panel  hearing  the  Hemenway 
case  has  voted  2  to  1  to  reinstate  the 
former  officer  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mollenhoff  account,  all 
three  panel  members  had  agreed  that 
State's  treatment  of  Hemenway  had  been 
unfair.  The  findings  of  the  panel  have 
not  been  officially  released  and,  in  any 
event,  the  final  decision,  oaade  within  the 
State  Department,  could  still  be  unfavor- 
able to  Mr.  Hemenweiy. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  flrst  Intro- 
duced In  1968  legislation  calling  for  the 
final  ruling  in  such  cases  to  be  made  by 
a  panel  outside  of  the  State  Department 
Itself.  The  makeup  of  the  panel  called  for 
by  the  legislation  would  consist  of  a 
chairman  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  two  other  members  selected  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  Mollenhoff  article,  "Panel  Urges 
Reinstating  Hemenway,"  follows: 
(From  the  Des  Molnes  Register.  Oct.  10,  19721 
Panii,  Urges  Reinstating  Hemenwat 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  State  Department 
grievance  hearing  panel  has  recommended 
reinstatement  of  John  B.  Hemenway  as  a 
Foreign  Service  ofBcer  with  a  one-grade  pro- 
motion, according  to  State  Department 
sources. 

The  report  of  the  three-man  panel  voted 
2   to   1   urge   reinstatement  of  the   46-year- 
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ojd  Hemenway  on  grounds  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  malicious  and  erroneous  reports  by 
hf  superiors. 

Phillip  H.  Burrls,  an  employe  of  the  State 
Department  personnel  ofllce,  vote  against  the 
reinstatement  of  Hemenway  but  agreed  with 
the  other  two  hsarlng  ofllcers  that  Hemen- 
wsy  had  been  unfairly  treated,  sources  said. 

CHXS  BnTKRNXSS 

His  reason  for  opposing  the  reinstatement 
md  promotion  of  Hemenway  was  reported 
to  be  because  he  felt  the  bitterness  that  was 
((used  by  the  Hemenway  challenge  to  the 
State  Department  Foreign  Service  system 
yraaUi  create  an  unsatisfactory  personnel 
situation  If  Hemenway  vras  reinstated. 

Burrls  has  worked  directly  under  Deputy 
XTpdersecretary  of  State  WUllam  Macomber 
tod  former  State  Department  Personnel  Dl- 
nctor  Howard  Maoe,  who  had  backed  the 
firing  of  Hemenway  under  the  "selection  out" 
procedure.  They  also  were  opposed  to  per- 
mitting a  grievance  hearing  to  let  Hemen- 
way air  his  complaints  about  the  false  re- 
ports that  were  used  to  bar  him  from  pro- 
motion during  the  crucial  period  when  pro- 
Btotlon  was  required  to  avoid  "selection  out." 

The  chairman  of  the  grievance  panel  Is 
Paul  A.  Toussalnt,  a  career  Foreign  Servloe 
ofBoer.  The  other  member  besides  Burrls'  is 
retired  Air  Force  MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  C.  Hagan, 
the  Judge  advocate  general  in  the  Atr  Force 
Reserve  who  has  also  served  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer. 

The  report  of  the  hearing  panel  has  been 
given  to  Foreign  Service  Director  General 
William  O.  HaU,  but  he  declined  to  make  the 
repwt  public  at  to  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
Hemenway  or  to  Hemeway's  lawyer,  William 
Joyce. 

Hall  said  the  report  would  not  be  made 
pubUc  "until  I  make  my  decision,"  which  he 
said  will  "require  a  review  of  the  entire  18 
volumes  of  the  hearing  record." 

Hall  declined  comment  on  the  reports  that 
the  findings  were  "favorable"  to  Hemenway, 
and  said  "it  doesn't  become  public  untU  I 
make  my  decision." 

OITXS  TK8TIKONY 

Ball  said  he  is  handling  the  case  personally 
because  Robert  C.  Brewster,  the  deputy  di- 
rector general  and  director  of  personnel,  had 
"dlsqualifled  himself  because  of  Involve- 
ment" that  might  cause  him  to  be  biased 
against  Hemenway. 

In  the  more  than  three  years  of  bitter  con- 
troversy involved  in  Hemenway's  flght  to 
get  a  grievance  hearing,  he  has  given  testi- 
mony befcwe  congressional  committees  in 
support  of  legislation  to  guarantee  grievance 
bearings  and  not  leave  it  to  the  whim  of  the 
personnel  officers  at  the  State  Department. 

In  the  course  of  that  testimony,  Hemen- 
way charged  that  many  brilliant  officers  are 
frequently  flred  whUe  mediocre  and  unquali- 
fied Foreign  Service  officers  are  pnnnoted  be- 
cause they  have  political  connections  within 
the  Foreign  Service  system. 

He  placed  much  of  the  blame  on  Director 
General  HaU,  who  he  charged  was  himself 
the  beneflciary  of  favoritism  by  the  person- 
nel office,  In  receiving  a  promotion  from 
F80-1  to  career  minister.  This  was  "an  ex- 
ception" to  the  bard  and  fast  rules  of  the 
Foreign  Service  with  a  special  understanding 
that  HaU '8  promotion  was  "not  to  be  a  prece- 
dent," Hemenway  told  a  Senate  committee, 
and  he  produced  memoranda  from  State  De- 
partment flies  to  back  his  testimony. 

Hemenway  said  Monday  that  "I  under- 
stand that  the  report  Is  favorable.  But  the 
State  Department  will  not  have  it  available 
to  me  or  my  attorney,  which  is  a  violation  of 
tbelr  own  recently  Instituted  rules." 
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NORS    "VAVoamsK" 

"If  Brewster  stood  aside  because  he  was 
prejudiced,  then  HaU  should  also  stand  aside. 
for  he  has  been  benefited  by  the  very  favorit- 
ism that  I  have  been  opposing,"  Hemenway 
said. 

The  Hemenway  case  has  been  a  contro- 
versy since  early  1969  when  he  was  notified 
he  was  to  be  "selected  out"  of  the  Foreign 
Service  because  he  had  not  been  promoted  in 
eight  years. 

Hemenway,  a  Naval  Academy  gradtiate  and 
a  Rhodes  scholar,  bad  uniformly  excellent 
performance  reports.  He  contended  he  was 
not  promoted  becaxise  of  discrimination  re- 
sulting from  his  refusal  to  change  reports 
to  satisfy  his  mperlors.  Hemenway  also 
charged  that  he  was  the  victim  of  maUclous 
false  reports  that  could  not  be  sustained 
by  the  record. 

Against  the  wishes  of  Macomber  and  Mace. 
Hemenway  pushed  for  and  finally  won  a 
hearing  before  the  grievance  panel.  It  was  the 
flrst  such  hearing  in  State  Department  his- 
tory. 

After  being  "selected  out."  Hemenway  was 
hired  by  the  European  division  at  the  De- 
fense Department  at  a  slightly  higher  Job 
rating  than  he  held  as  an  F80-4  at  State, 
and  so  was  able  to  continue  his  flght  for  a 
hearing  far  beyond  what  others  had  found 
to  be  practical. 


IS  AMERICA  READY  FOR  THE 
COMING  AIR  AQE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  ixoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
planning  for  the  future  is  a  difficult  )ob. 
but  it  must  be  done  if  development  and 
growth  are  to  come  about  In  an  orderly 
manner.  Recently,  on  October  7,  the 
Honorable  John  H.  Shaffer.  Adminis- 
trator, of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Adminis- 
tration, delivered  a  speech  in  my  congres- 
sional district  about  the  lack  of  public 
imderstanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  air  transportation.  His  speech 
applied  not  only  to  Broward  County,  Fla., 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  gs 
well.  The  following  Is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Shaffer's  speech: 

R«M«itKw  BT  John  H.  SRAma 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  meeting 
with  you  because  I  am  anxious  to  discuss 
with  you  a  tremendous  education  Job  we  have 
before  us,  one  that,  If  It  Is  going  to  be  done, 
wUl  have  to  be  accomplished  by  us,  and  no 
one  else.  By  us,  I  mean  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  aircraft  owners  and  pilots, 
and  aviation  educators. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation:  slaee  the 
Wright  Brothers  first  flew  at  Kitty  Hawk  a 
short  70  yean  ago,  aviation  has  evolved  Into 
the  dominant  Intercity  and  International 
public  carrier.  Last  year,  commercial  carriers 
moved  more  than  17S  mlUlon  passengers  and 
more  than  A  bUUon  ton  mUes  of  freight.  Our 
general  aviation  fleet,  numbering  some  138,- 
000  aircraft,  accounted  for  the  intercity 
movement  of  another  60  million  passengers 
while  logging  upwards  of  26.8  million  flying 
hours. 

This,  however,  is  Just  a  beginning.  In  terms 
of  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going,  we 
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are  on  the  low  part  of  the  growth  curve  with 
airline  travel  expandlxig  at  the  rate  of  B,000 
new  passengers  a  day.  We  estimate  that  by 
198&.  airlines  wUl  carry  680  mlUlon  passeng- 
ers. We  predict  that  within  the  next  ten 
years,  the  general  aviation  fleet  will  have 
grown  to  more  than  300,000  aircraft  and  wlU 
be  hauling  two  to  three  tlmee  as  many  as  tb* 
60  mlUlon  last  year.  The  domestic  fleet  grows 
at  the  rate  of  160  new  aircraft  per  week.  And 
presently  we  beUeve  that  air  cargo,  which  has 
been  growing  steadUy  at  about  16  per  cent 
per  year,  will  have  reached  34  million  tons 
annually  by  1986.  or  about  13  times  the  cur- 
rent voliune. 

In  other  words,  we  are  looking  at  a  truly 
fantastic  rate  of  growth.  Although  It  is  al- 
ready a  tremendous  national  enterprise,  the 
U.S.  aviation  Industry  stands  poised  for  a 
new  surge  of  stiU  greater  growth.  As  large 
as  we  are  now.  we  are  only  now  entering  the 
true  air  age.  The  flrst  American  Jet  flew  in 
October  1943  and  the  flrst  American  com- 
mercial Jet.  the  707,  entered  service  In  1968 — 
a  very  few  years  ago  in  the  contest  of  civiliza- 
tion's progress. 

Now  the  question  arises:  are  we  as  a  Na- 
tion ready  for  this  oomlng  air  age?  My  an- 
swer, at  this  point.  Is  "no."  And  therein  lies 
the  educational  challenge  for  both  you  and 
me. 

How  are  we  going  to  prepare  for  this  new 
air  age  that  Is  coming?  For  one  thing,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  build  some  new  airports, 
expand  a  lot  of  our  existing  ones,  and  mod- 
emlae  the  airways  system  so  that  we  can 
utUtae  it  more  efficiently.  President  Nixon 
and  a  bi-partisan  Congress  provided  us  with 
the  means  to  accomplish  this,  with  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Davek>pinent  Act  of  1970. 
The  Act  authorises  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  spend  88.4  billion  oyer  the 
next  ten  years  for  this  task.  Combined  with 
matching  funds  frc»n  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, this  means  that  we  wUl  be  pumping 
over  til  biUlon  into  the  Airport  and  Airways 
system  over  the  next  decade. 

But  we  are  going  to  need  people  to  man 
and  operate  this  expanded  system.  My  own 
work  force  may  grow  from  its  present  61.000 
men  and  women  to  approziixkately  07,000. 
Currently,  we  have  860  air  tnU&c  oontnd 
towars  In  operation,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
to  add  many  more  over  the  next  eight  years, 
and  we  are  going  to  need  the  controlierB  to 
man  them.  We  also  operate  27  air  route  air 
traffic  control  centers  and  S34  flight  servloe 
Btatlona.  These  flight  aenlce  sutlons  provide 
a  broad  range  of  vital  aeronautical  servloe 
to  general  aviation,  including  pieflight 
brleflngs,  weather  guidance.  In-fllght  broad- 
casting about  airport  and  navigational  con- 
ditions, and  even  search  and  tvaoue  ass1iT^^~»t 
to  bring  lost  pUots  safely  home.  Obviously. 
with  the  huge  expansion  of  the  general  avia- 
tion fleet  that  we  foresee,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  upgrade  and  automate  this  support  to 
meet  the  Increased  demand. 

Our  need,  however,  does  not  end  with  air 
traffic  controllers  and  personnel  to  man  the 
flight  service  stations.  Keeping  the  support 
systems  operating  at  peak  efficiency,  accuracy 
and  reliability  Is  the  Job — In  fort  the  pride — 
of  the  agency's  electronics  maintenance  tech- 
ntclans.  And  we  are  going  to  need  many  more 
of  thMn. 

ActnaUy.  we  are  going  to  need  professionals 
In  many,  many  disciplines :  scientists,  mathe- 
maticians, and  engineers  to  blueprint  tomor- 
row's technological  support  systems,  lawyers, 
economists,  and  planners  to  assure  that  the 
public  inUrest  Is  served  by  proper  regula- 
tions; biochemists,  phannaoologlsts.  physi- 
cians and  psychologists  to  study  humjin  fac- 
tors affecting  flight.  The  list  goes  on  and  on: 
contract  administrators,  auditors,  secretaries. 
mansjiement    analy^,    Soores    of    different 
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Bp«cl»llsU  woren  together  In  th«  PAA  fabric. 
Each  U  an  important  prcrf«a8lon  and  career 
in  Itself  but  It  becomes  even  more  vital  In 
the  context  of  the  PAA-b  huge  aeronauUcal 
complex. 

All  of  these  people  rtlll  represent  only  the 
needs  of  the  PAA  Iteelf .  What  about  the  huge 
airline  Industry,  already  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  employers  and  preparing  to  grow  still 
larger?  It  wUl  need  many,  many  of  these  same 
people.  Where  are  they  going  to  come  fnjp? 
Now  when  I  speak  of  an  educational  chal- 
lenge. I  am  not  talking  about  the  speclHc 
training  for  the  Jobs  within  the  PAA  and  the 
airlines.  Per  the  moat  part,  we  take  care  of 
that,  as  do  the  airlines,  with  In-house  train- 
ing. 

I  am  speaking  now  about  the  education  of 
the  general  public.  Here  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  fantastic  new  air  age,  and  the  general 
public  Is  only  falnUy  aware  of  It,  If  at  all. 
And  if  people  are  not  thinking  about  avia- 
tion, how  are  we  going  to  attract  them  Into 
aviation  careers?  If  the  public  Is  not  educated 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  aviation,  how  are 
we  going  to  get  their  permission  to  buUd  and 
expand  those  airports  we  desperately  need? 
We  have  the  money,  but  we  can't  spend  tt 
unless  the  local  communities  say  they  want  a 
new  airport  or  they  want  their  current  ones 
expanded  or  Improved. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  our  failure  thus 
far  in  making  the  public  more  aviation  con- 
scious. As  a  small  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  I  am  talking  about,  consider  the  ele- 
mentary school  mathematics  book  that  In- 
variably poses  the  problem  of  the  closing 
velocity  of  two  vehicles  moving  toward  one 
another.  They  are  always  trains  and  automo- 
biles. Why  not  airplanes?  People  simply  do 
not  think  today  In  terms  of  airplanes. 

This  Is  a  very  serious  matter.  Various  trans- 
portation modes  go  through  life  cycles.  We 
have  seen  the  blooming  and  then  the  decay 
of  both  the  passenger  ship  and  the  passenger 
train  aa  they  gave  way  to  the  airplane.  We 
now  can  see  that  the  airplane  Is  going  to  be 
the  dominant  mode  of  long-haul  passenger 
travel  throughout  our  lifetimes,  at  l»a«t,  and 
probably  our  ohlldren's  lifetimes  as  well.  But 
the  question  arlMB.  how  smart  are  we  as  a 
Nation  gotnff  to  be  managing  our  aviation 
system,  in  utilising  rt  to  our  maximum  ad- 
vantage? 

The  public  mu«t  be  educated  about  the 
•ignincance  of  aviation.  They  mu«t  be  made 
to  understand  the  economics  of  aviation, 
about  the  value  of  time.  We  have  aU  known 
about  the  hundreds  of  studies  that  have 
demonstrated  the  Increased  productivity  of 
the  businessman  who  flies,  who  perhaps 
pilou  his  own  plane.  We  know  about  the 
corporate  aviation  departments  and  the  fly- 
ing doctors  and  aU  the  rest.  But  does  the 
public  know?  I  dont  think  so. 

We  aU  know  about  the  economic  studies 
that  show  how  an  airport  generatee  new 
business  for  a  community,  how  It  attracts 
new  Industry  and  how  It  serves  aa  the  llfe- 
sustalnlng  heart  of  a  community's  or  re- 
glons  economy,  pumping  people  and  goods 
through  the  arteries  of  society.  But  does  the 
public  know?  I  dont  think  so. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  our  general  avi- 
ation system,  how  It  serves  as  a  crlUcal  ad- 
junct to  our  commercial  carrier  system,  how 
It  provides  the  capillaries  to  connect  with 
the  arterlea  served  by  our  commercial  car- 
riers to  form  the  blood  stream  of  our  clvUl- 
zatlon.  But  does  the  public  know?  I  dont 
think  so.  I  would  guess  that  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  think  of  general  aviation. 
If  they  do  at  all.  they  probably  think  ot  a 
covey  of  weekend  pilots  m  spocta  planes. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  of  Image.  And  tt  Is 
not  a  problem  of  merely  flattering  our  egos. 
that  we  want  to  be  appreciated.  We  need  the 
public's   cooperation.   If  we   are  to  prepare 
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properly  for  the  coming  air  age,  we  are  going 
to  need  the  public's  understanding  and  Its 
support.  We  need  those  airports.  We  need  a 
continuing  flow  of  local  funds  to  generate 
PAA  funds.  We  need  an  ever-growing  pa- 
tronage of  our  aviation  system.  And  we  dont 
need  any  more  mlsgrulded  restrictions  or  re- 
buffs from  communities  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  value  of  aviation. 

For  Its  own  benefit,  the  public  needs  to  bet- 
ter understand  this  air  age.  It  needs  to  think 
of  the  airplane  In  Its  community  planning 
processes,  m  zoning.  In  building  codes.  In 
land  use.  It  needs  to  think  of  the  airplane 
In  planning  its  economy.  In  understanding 
bow  the  aviation  system  Interfaces  and  Inte- 
grates with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  It  needs 
to  think  of  the  airplane  In  planning  the  rest 
of  its  transportation  system  so  as  to  avoid 
duplication  of  services  smd  to  provide  maxi- 
mum coordination.  Individuals  within  our 
society  need  to  know  much  more  about  avi- 
ation so  aa  to  best  fulfill  their  own  personal 
and  business  needs,  so  as  to  make  the  fullest 
and  most  effective  use  of  this  marvelous 
service  that  is  afforded  to  them. 

Tes,  the  public  needs  a  lot  of  education, 
and  we  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  have 
to  do  it.  Nobody  else  Is  going  to  do  It.  It's  up 
to  us,  you  and  me.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
It  In  our  schools  and  universities,  in  public 
meetings  such  as  this  one,  and  perhaps  most 
Important  of  all.  In  our  person  to  person 
contacts  with  the  general  public. 

Today,  competition  is  the  password.  Our 
trillion  dollar  economy  rests  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis on  our  88  million  member  labor  force. 
How  well  that  force  Is  used  today,  how  well 
that  force  which  our  yoiing  men  and  women 
are  preparing  to  become  a  part  of  tomorrow, 
these  are  the  crucial  questions  for  our  Na- 
tion. Th«y  are  particularly  important  ques- 
tions In  the  decade  before  you.  This  is  a  time 
of  stiff  economic  challenge  and  bxirgeonlng 
opportunity.  Por  those  educationally  and  vo- 
cationally equipped,  the  future  is  bright  In- 
deed. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  John 
Volpe.  has  been  given  a  mandate.  President 
Nixon  has  wisely  determined  that  this  Na- 
tion is  to  have  an  all  pervasive  transporta- 
tion system — both  air  and  sin^ace,  within  the 
decade  of  the  seventies.  And  we  must  If  we 
are  to  remain  a  Nation  that  Is  socially,  cul- 
turally and  economically  strong.  But  believe 
me.  If  we  are  to  build  this  great  system,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  National  Avia- 
tion System,  American  industry  and  your 
government  are  g^lng  to  need  all  the  pro- 
f  easlonal  help  they  can  get. 

It's  a  big  Job  and  a  crucial  one.  But  If  we 
dont  do  It.  we  are  aU  going  to  suffer  the 
consequences,  you,  me  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion. I  dont  want  that,  and  I  know  that  you 
don't  either.  I'm  confident  that  you  all  under- 
stand the  problem.  So  let's  get  on  with  It. 


October  1^,  1972 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE— AN  ES- 
SENTIAL INQREDIENT  POR  EP- 
PECnVE  PRISONER  REHABILITA- 
TION 


HON.    KARL   LeCOMPTE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  CAuroMUTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2,  1972 

Mr.  MAILUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  sincere  condoloices  upon 
the  death  of  our  former  colleague,  Karl 
M.  LeCompte,  of  Iowa.  Karl  was  a  senior 
Member  of  the  House  when  I  came  here 
*ftrly  20  years  ago.  I  wfl]  remember  his 
Kindaess  and  helpfulness  to  the  large 
number  of  freshmen  Members  in  the  83d 
Congress. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

greatest  tragedies  today  is  the  failure 
by  the  vast  majority  of  penal  Institu- 
tions and  prison  systems  throughout  the 
coimtry  to  effectively  rehabilitate  pris- 
oners or  to  properly  prepare  them  for 
return  to  civilian  life.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  prison  inmates  are  unedu- 
cated and  unskilled.  During  the  period 
of  their  confinement  they  are  not  usu- 
ally afforded  an  opportunity  to  receive 
even  a  basic  education  or  to  acquire 
usable  skills.  Thus,  when  they  are  re« 
leased  they  are  hard  pressed  to  find 
employment  and  all  too  often  they  re- 
turn to  crime  as  the  only  means  of  sur- 
vival. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  rate 
of  recidivism  continues  to  remain  at  very 
high  levels. 

Clearly  efforts  must  be  undertaken  by 
State  officials  to  provide  essential  edu- 
cational services  to  prison  Inmates.  A 
commitment  must  be  made  not  to  serve 
simply  as  the  caretakers  of  prisoners  but 
to  furnish  these  men  and  women  with 
a  well-structured  and  relevant  educa- 
tional program. 

Recognition  of  the  serious  failings  in 
this  area  has  been  recently  given  by  a 
few  States.  In  Texas,  Connecticut  and 
Illinois  full-fledged  school  districts  have 
been  established  for  prisons  and  these 
institutions  are  or  will  benefit  from 
Federal  and  State  educational  assist- 
ance programs.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  are  taking  similar  "teps. 

A  very  perceptive  and  Illuminating 
article  on  this  Important  subject  ap- 
peared in  Thursday's  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  insert  this  article  herewith 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Rxcoro  and  commend 
It  to  our  colleagues'  attention  as  this  Is 
an  area  which  has  been  Ignored  for  far 
too  long: 

[PKxn  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Oct.  12,  1073] 

PcDKRAL  Pumw  Becomx  Avazlable — School 

DiBTKlCTB  FOB  VS.  PKISONS 

(By  Etlcbard  C.  Halverson) 

Booton. — ^WUlle,  a  aa-year-old  black, 
oouldn't  even  write  his  own  name  when  he 
landed  in  Connecticut's  Cheshire  state 
prison. 

But  after  Just  eight  months  of  ftUl-tlme 
schooUng — which  is  a  rarity  in  prison  educa- 
tion— WlUle  got  his  reading  and  writing  up 
to  the  third-grade  level. 

His  crime:  forgery,  using  tracing  paper  to 
copy  signature*. 

Whether  he  appreciates  it  or  not,  Willie  ta 
caught  up  In  a  prison  reform  drive  intended 
to  give  more  than  Up  service  to  education  for 
convicts.  Texas,  Connecticut,  and  Ullnoli 
have  already  established  full-fledged  school 
districts  for  their  prisons.  A  bill  to  establish 
such  a  school  district  now  avralts  action  be- 
fore the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

And  the  Uassachusetts  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cational Affalra.  Joseph  U.  Cronln,  Is  di»n- 
Ing  a  similar  propoaal  for  the  Bay  State. 


October  U,  197» 

Sitting  up  a  BapanWaeliqol^iMilot 
that  a  atate-prtwu  «f|rt«n  o«fi>qw4w  fcT 

xnlUlooa  in  f  e<)«ral  aod  «i^  a«taa  aM.  TM. 
ZtM^t  91 J  mlUloo  W^itmimm.tiioa  ii& 
lad  la  applying  for  ttOmkl  wfaaatita  grutk 
UBder  vartous  profiHtti* 

Ooniwctloat'a  piUon-artocil  dlatnot  la  g«t- 
tins  •86.000  this  ymt  In  ctato  aid  to  •due»>: 
tioB.  or  9315  par  ivmtfm  rtwVmt.  More  In- 
porUOtly,  the  priaon-acbool  district  ia  g«ttlagi , 
iilBiaat  tSSO/MO  in  fadenJ  tunda  for  vaitolife 
remedial,  vocationaa,  and  Job-training  ada- 
oatlon  grants. 

In  oomparlaon,  the  correctlona  departavuit 
allota  wacOOO— about  a  percent  of  ita  Um 
budget  of  $19.9  miUlon— for  inmate  aduoa- 
tlon.  And  having  a  aeparate  achool  diatrlct 
means  that  education  funds  cant  be  raldad 
to  pay  for  such  things  as  guard  overtime  for 
riot  duty,  saya  Edmond  J.  Oubbina,  rupar- 
intendent  of  the  Connecticut  priaon-«diOol 
district. 

■DtrcAToaa  BaoTToar  Dr 


sxunshins  of  remarks 


Besides  money,  a  school  district  ma 
that  the  education  profeaaion  Is  being 
brought  into  prison  education.  "The  educa- 
tion profession  has  been  completely  di- 
vorced," Mr.  Qubbins  says.  He  Is  a  former 
teacher  and  a  public-school  auperintendent, 
rather  than  a  career  prlaona  official. 

About  90  percent  of  inmatea  have  a  poor 
education.  Nonetheless,  prison  education  tra- 
dltionaUy  has  had  low  priority. 

Concerning  the  Importance  of  education 
in  criminal  rehablUtation,  U.S.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  has  said,  "The  figures  on 
literacy  alone  are  enough  to  make  one  wlata 
that  every  aentence  Impoaed  could  include 
a  provision  that  would  grant  release  when 
the  prisoner  has  learned  to  read  and  write, 
to  do  simple  arithmetic,  and  then  to  develop 
some  basic  skill  that  la  salable  in  the  market- 
place of  the  outside  world  to  which  he  must 
some  day  return  and  in  which  he  miist  com- 
peU." 

Plgures  on  Massachusetts  outlays  on  edu- 
cation, however,  show  bow  low  a  priority 
Inmate  education  gets.  Of  a  total  state  prla- 
on  budget  of  933.9  million.  9347,918  (1  per- 
cent) goes  for  inmate  education.  Tbat 
amounts  to  973.85  per  inmate,  notes  a  apecial 
report  on  prison  education  from  Secretary 
Cronln. 

The  prison  education  figure  la  about  one- 
tenth  the  average  outlay  per  student  for  pub- 
lic education  in  Maaaacbuaetts. 

Budgets  for  individual  prisons  paint  even 
a  more  dismal  picture  in  Maasachusetta.  At 
Bridgewater — bousing  the  criminally  inaane, 
sex  offenders,  and  mentally  letarded — 0.7  per- 
cent of  its  98.3  mlUlon  operating  budget 
goes  for  education.  That  equals  947.68  per 
Inmate. 

At  Walpole,  the  state'a  maxlmum-aectulty 
prlaon — houalng  the  worst  offenders — 0.8 
percent  of  a  9S.6  million  budget  goes  for 
education,  or  leea  than  980  per  inmate. 

NATIONAL   AVXEACX i  FCECDrr 

Nationally,  the  outlays  for  educati<Hi  aver- 
age 4  percent  of  a  prison's  budget,  the  Cronln 
report  saya,  while  the  ideal  goal  haa  been  set 
at  7  percent. 

Though  the  vast  majority  of  Inmates  are 
unskilled,  Maaaachuaetta  apotda  no  atate 
money  on  occupational  training  for  Inmatea 
aalde  from  930,500  for  hiring  an  auto-ma- 
ebanica  teacher,  a  carpentry  teacher,  and  a 
part-time  barber  instructor,  the  Cronln  re- 
port aays. 

Pederal  funda  for  priaon  educatlou  In 
Massachusetts  total  9917391.  the  report 
notes,  or  more  than  three  times  the  State 
commitment  to  inmate  educatloa. 

With  a  echoed  district,  Maaaarhnaetta  prla- 
ODs  would  be  eligible  for  91-8  mlUlon  In 
additional  federal  and  state  aid  to  educa- 
tlcm,  the  Cronln  rep<»t  eatimatea  more  than 
double  preaent  funda  for  convlot  educatSon. 


4  aiajOT  9iKKa»  of  f edarat  tanda  for  •in- 
eatlon  la  tlM  atate  abare  of  onme-flgbttof 
Btoiwjr  ttom  .ttta  I^w  Knfotwimant  Aaciat- 
44B4Mit«tMoa  (LKAA).  TtM  atato 
otto*  piaoia  9M0/)00  «or  prlaon  eduoa- 
tton.  or  tM  90tal  9<ao,000  goaa  to  the  Bma 
Lawto  oatotiaityitta  Aita  tor  •Voltural  and 
theater  atti^'BiiliialiUai  "  That  aoaounta  to 
9000  eaeb'ignlBQ  tonataa. 

A  apofcaamafk.  .(or  UUA  aaya  that  Mka 
Lewla,  whow  Mliiool  q>eotaUzes  in  African 
music,  daaoe  and  theater,  haa  tremendoua 
rapport  wnh  tmnataa  In  preaentlng  her 
baaically  outtniml  acttvttiaa. 

The  Klina  Lavla  ooltural-educatlon  pro- 
gram aqiuUa  three  ttnaa  what  MaaeacbuaetU 
appropriatea  for  oeeupatlonai  training  for 
unakilled  inmatea. 

HOWKTWSU.     DONATIOIf 

Another  figure  which  ahowa  how  low  a 
priority  Maaaachuaetta  aeta  on  job  education 
■pending  la  the  9140,000  that  HoneyweU,  Inc., 
haa  donated  over  the  peat  five  yeara  to  train 
computer  programmera  in  Walpole  State 
prlaon.  The  aum  tncludea  a  955,000  computer 
donated  to  the  program,  plus  about  910,000  a 
jrear  in  aervloee  by  HoneyweU  teachers. 

Texaa  baa  been  operating  a  school  district 
in  its  prteona  for  three  years,  says  John 
Bathke,  oxve  of  ita  achool  principals.  Out  of 
acxna  Ifi.OOO  twiri^t«»  7,500  are  enrolled  in 
elementary  and  high -school  programs. 

The  Windham  School  Diatrlct  in  Texaa 
helpa  1,000  wiii»^«:a«  a  year  complete  their 
hlgh-aohool  edacation  thnnigh  clasaes  lead- 
ing to  paaaing  the  OED  test  (General  Educa- 
tion Development) . 

Izunatea  who  have  leaa  than  a  fifth-grade 
education  have  to  attend  school,  Mr.  R^t.hfcii 
says.  Prisoners  go  to  school  one  day  a  week 
for  six  houra  a  day.  he  aays. 

Texaa  prteona  have  a  rapuUtion  for  being 
dtac^lined  and  for  woildng  prlaonera  ex- 
tremely hard,  aaya  a  legislative  aide  to 
Maaaachuaetta  State  Rep.  John  P.  Cuaack 
(D)  of  Arlington,  who  is  supporting  the  ed- 
ucation move  In  Kaaaachuaetts. 

"The  new  education  program  la  w»^»t«g 
Inmatee  a  lot  eaaler  to  handle  In  prlaon,"  aaya 
Mr.  Rathke  of  the  Texaa  aystem. 

Doea  better  prlam  educatk»  help  crimi- 
nals stay  out  of  trouble  when  releaeed? 

"There  haa  been  no  foUow-up,"  Mr.  Rathke 
aays.  "Statlatlcal  proof  Is  lacldng." 

nOJNOtS  KKADIXB  FUUf 

Working  with  an  989,000  federal  grant,  the 
niinola  Department  of  Carrectlcna  la  plan- 
ning to  open  Ita  prtaon-achool  district  next 
July.  A  atoto  law  of  June.  1973,  gave  the  legal 
go-ahead. 

A  New  Jeraey  bill  to  eatabllah  a  echoed 
district  tor  Garden  SUto  prlaona  awalta 
leglalattve  action  after  the  electioi^,  says 
Balvatore  J.  BuaaonleUo,  deputy  director  of 
the  dlvtalon  of  ootrectluna  and  parole.  Again 
a  key  lure  la  the  proapeot  of  federal  funda. 

The  >tow  Jaraay  bQl  aaaka  98  mllUon  In 
state  anmprlatlona  for  prlaon  education,  but 
Mr.  RuaaottMIo  aaya  he  ezpeete  that  provl- 
alon  to  be  strw*  out.  "We  want  to  expand 
the  educattcnal  challenge,"  the  prlaona  offi- 
cial aays.  *n)ut  we  dont  have  the  where 
withal." 
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PRAISB  FOR  SAVE  THE  BAY,  INC. 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  BHora  na^ANs 

m  TBM  HOU8I  OF  BXPRESKNTATTVXS 

mdta.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  8T  GOStliAIN.  Ifr.  Speaker.  Nar- 
raSMiaett  Bay  has  loDg  been  hailed  as 


tt  is  |he  home  oif  the  America  Cup 
races  and  has  bem  the  scene  of  numer- 
ous InteraatiflDsl  sailing  events.  Its 
matxy  and  vailed  beaches  ranging  from 
heaT7  lurf  to  qutot  waters  provide 
Rhode  Island  residents  and  many  visi- 
tors with  a  deUghtful  summer  vacatlon- 
laod,  The  bay  at  Newport  makes  that 
city  tlie  yachttng  capital  of  the  east 
coast. 

Ihere  are  few  places  which  offer  finer 
sports  fishing  or  shellfishlng  opportuni- 
ties. With  its  many  islands  and  inlets 
and  scenic  waters  the  bay  is  a  place  of 
great  natural  beauty.  It  Is  indeed  our 
State's  most  valtied  natural  treasure. 

Keeping  It  that  way  has  been  the  daily 
work  of  a  nonprofit  organization  known 
as  Save  the  Bay,  Inc.,  which  was  brought 
Into  existence  to  insure  that  the  proper 
economic  development  and  use  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay  and  its  environs  would 
be  consistent  with  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  natural  resources  of  the  b«or. 

Comprised  of  a  membership  of  oy& 
18,000  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
adjacent  Massachusetts,  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  hard  at  work  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  creating  a  deeper 
awareness  of  the  bay's  rich  and  unique 
qualities  and  Its  ecological  characteris- 
tics. 

Save  the  Bay  has  been  seriously  in- 
volved in  all  aspects  of  bay  activity,  in- 
cluding sewage  treatment,  tanker  trafBc, 
oil  transfer,  electric  generation,  shore- 
line development,  and  boatmen's  respon- 
sibilities. 

Save  the  Bay,  its  offices,  staff  and 
membership  have  committed  themselves 
In  a  serious  and  rsqxxisihle  way  to  the 
pieservation  and  devdoinnent  of  Narra- 
gansett Bay  and  have  dealt  with  com- 
Viex  proUems  in  a  knowledgeable,  forth- 
right, and  resourceful  manner. 

I  feel  that  the  people  in  this  organiza- 
tion deserve  to  be  recognized  for  their 
Important  and  valuable  work.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  many  Rhode  Islanders 
when  commending  them  for  their  initia- 
tive, their  leadership,  their  deep  coo- 
cem  and  constant  vigilance  in  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  a  natural  resource 
whose  value  is  priceless  to  all  of  us. 


THE  GOLDEN  BULL  OP  HUNGARY 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRAHON 

or  Mxw  ToatK 
nv  1SK  HCKTSS  OP  RKPRIBKITTA'nVXB 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  people  of  Hungary  and  of  Hun- 
garian descent  observe  the  750th  annl- 
veisary  of  the  issuance  of  the  Bulla 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  which  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Hungarian  constltutkm. 

Issued  7  years  after  the  Magna  Carta 
of  EDfland.  the  Golden  Bull  provided  a 
guarantee  of  himmn  rights  not  only  for 
the  powerful  barons  as  was  the  case  in 
England,  but  extended  that  guarantee  to 


•»v- 
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«p«cl»ll8U  woren  together  m  the  PAA  fabric. 
Bach  ts  an  important  prcit««slon  and  c*r»«r 
-4— '-Tn  ita«U,  but  It  beconies  even  more  Tltal  in 
the  contest  of  the  FAA'o  huge  aeronautical 
complex. 

AU  of  these  people  atlll  repTe««nt  only  the 
needs  of  the  PAA  Iteelf .  What  about  the  huge 
airline  Industry,  already  one  of  the  Nation's 
largert  employers  and  preparing  to  grow  •till 
larger?  It  will  need  many,  many  of  these  »ame 
people.  Where  are  they  going  to  come  from? 
Now  when  I  speak  of  an  educational  chal- 
lenge. I  am  not  talking  about  the  8i>eclflc 
training  for  the  Jobe  within  the  FAA  and  the 
airlines.  For  the  moat  part,  we  t»ke  care  of 
that,  as  do  the  airlines,  with  In-houae  train- 
ing. 

I  am  speaking  now  about  the  education  of 
the  general  public.  Here  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  fantastic  new  air  age,  and  the  general 
public  is  only  falnUy  aware  of  It,  If  at  aU. 
And  If  people  are  not  thinking  about  avia- 
tion how  are  we  going  to  attract  them  into 
arlatlon  careers?  If  the  public  is  not  educated 
v,lth  regard  to  the  value  of  aviation,  how  are 
we  going  to  get  theU  permission  to  build  and 
expand  thoee  airports  we  desperately  need? 
We  have  the  money,  but  we  can't  spend  !t 
unless  the  local  communltlee  say  they  want  a 
new  airport  or  they  want  their  current  ones 
expanded  or  Improved. 

I  am  deeply  dlst\irbed  by  our  faUiire  thus 
far  In  making  the  public  more  aviation  con- 
scious. As  a  small  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  I  am  talking  about,  consider  the  ele- 
mentary school  mathematics  book  that  In- 
variably poses  the  problem  of  the  closing 
velocity  of  two  vehicles  moving  toward  one 
another.  They  are  always  trains  and  automo- 
biles. Why  not  airplanes?  People  simply  do 
not  think  today  In  terms  of  airplanes. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  Various  trans- 
portation modes  go  through  life  cycles.  We 
have  seen  the  blooming  and  then  the  decay 
of  T)Oth  the  passenger  ship  and  the  passenger 
train  as  they  gave  way  to  the  airplane.  We 
now  can  see  that  the  airplane  Is  going  to  be 
the  dominant  mode  of  long-haul  passenger 
travel  throughoxit  our  lifetimes,  at  least,  and 
probably  our  ohUdien's  llfetlmee  as  well.  But 
the  question  arlMtt.  how  smart  are  we  as  a 
Nation  gotncr  to  be  managing  our  aviation 
system,  in  utlltelng  It  to  our  maximum  ad- 

The  public  must  be  educated  about  the 
significance  of  aviation.  They  musrt  be  made 
to  undentand  the  economics  o*  aviation. 
about  the  value  of  time.  We  have  an  known 
about  the  hundreds  of  studies  that  have 
detnonstrated  the  lncr«aa«d  productivity  of 
the  bustoeasman  who  fllee.  who  perhaps 
pilots  his  own  plan*.  We  know  about  the 
oorporate  aviation  departments  and  the  fly- 
ing doctors  and  aU  the  reet.  But  does  the 
publlo  know?  I  dont  think  so. 

We  all  know  about  the  economic  studies 
thai  show  how  an  airport  generate*  new 
buslneas  for  a  community,  how  It  attracts 
□ew  Industry  and  how  It  serves  as  the  llfe- 
sustalnlng  tMart  of  a  community's  or  re- 
glons  economy,  pumping  people  and  goods 
through  the  arteriea  (rf  society.  But  does  the 
public  know?  I  dont  think  so. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  our  general  avi- 
ation system,  how  It  serves  as  a  critical  ad- 
junct to  our  cofnmerclal  carrier  system,  how 
It  provides  the  capillaries  to  connect  with 
the  arterlea  served  by  our  commercial  car- 
riers to  form  the  blood  stream  of  our  clvUl- 
satlon.  But  does  the  public  know?  I  dont 
thtak  so.  I  would  guess  that  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  puNlc  think  of  general  aviation, 
if  they  do  at  all.  they  probably  think  ot  a 
oovey  of  weekend  pilots  in  sports  planes. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  of  bnage.  And  tt  Is 
not  a  problem  of  merely  flattering  our  egos, 
that  we  want  to  be  appreciated.  We  need  the 
public's   cooperation.   IT  we   are  to  prepare 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

properly  for  the  coming  air  age,  we  are  going 
to  need  the  public's  understanding  and  its 
support.  We  need  those  airports.  We  need  a 
continuing  flow  of  local  funds  to  generate 
PAA  funds.  We  need  an  ever-growing  pa- 
tronage of  our  aviation  system.  And  we  dont 
need  any  more  misguided  restrictions  or  re- 
buffs froni  communities  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  value  of  aviation. 

For  Its  own  benefit,  the  public  needs  to  bet- 
ter understand  this  air  age.  It  needs  to  think 
of  the  airplane  in  Its  community  planning 
processes.  In  zoning.  In  building  codes.  In 
land  use.  It  needs  to  think  of  the  airplane 
in  planning  Its  economy,  in  understanding 
how  the  aviation  system  interfaces  and  inte- 
grates with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  It  needs 
to  think  of  the  airplane  In  planning  the  rest 
of  Its  tran^Kwtatlon  system  so  as  to  avoid 
duplication  of  services  and  to  provide  maxi- 
mum coordination.  Individuals  within  our 
society  need  to  know  "much  more  about  avi- 
ation so  as  to  best  fulfill  their  own  personal 
and  business  needs,  so  as  to  make  the  f\illest 
and  most  effective  use  of  this  marvelous 
service  that  Is  afforded  to  them. 

Yes,  the  public  needs  a  lot  of  education, 
and  we  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  have 
to  do  it.  Nobody  else  Is  going  to  do  It.  It's  up 
to  us.  you  and  me.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
It  In  our  schools  and  universities,  in  public 
meetings  such  as  this  one,  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all.  In  our  person  to  person 
contacts  with  the  general  public. 

Today,  competition  Is  the  password.  Our 
trillion  dollar  economy  rests  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis on  our  88  million  member  labor  force. 
How  weU  that  force  Is  used  today,  how  well 
that  force  which  our  young  men  and  women 
are  preparing  to  become  a  part  of  tomorrow, 
these  are  the  crucial  questions  for  our  Na- 
tion. Ttiey  are  particularly  important  ques- 
tions In  the  decade  before  you.  This  Is  a  time 
of  stiff  economic  challenge  and  burgeoning 
opportunity.  I'or  those  educationally  and  vo- 
cationally equipped,  the  future  Is  bright  In- 
deed. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation.  John 
Volpe,  has  been  given  a  mandate.  President 
Nixon  has  wisely  determined  that  this  Na- 
tion U  to  have  an  all  pervasive  transporta- 
tion system — both  air  and  surface,  within  the 
decade  of  the  seventies.  And  we  must  if  we 
are  to  remain  a  Nation  that  Is  socially,  cul- 
turally and  economically  strong.  But  believe 
me.  If  we  are  to  build  this  great  system,  and 
this  Is  particularly  true  of  the  National  Avia- 
tion Bystem.  American  industry  and  your 
government  are  going  to  need  all  the  pro- 
feaslonal  help  they  can  get. 

It's  a  big  Job  and  a  crucial  one.  But  If  we 
(lont  do  It,  we  are  all  going  to  suffer  the 
consequences,  you,  me  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion. I  dont  want  that,  and  I  know  that  you 
dont  either.  I'm  confident  that  you  all  under- 
stand the  problem.  So  let's  get  on  with  It. 


October  11^,  1972 


October  U,  i»7» 


KXUNSKINS  OF  mfMASKS 


HON.    KARL   LkCOMPTE 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE— AN  ES- 
SENTIAL INCHIEDIENT  FOR  EP. 
PECnVE  PRISONER  REHABIUTA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

ov  cAuramtrtA. 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2,  1972 

Mr.  MAILUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  sincere  condolences  upon 
the  death  of  our  former  colleague,  Karl 
M.  LeCompte,  of  Iowa.  Karl  was  a  senior 
Member  of  the  House  when  I  came  here 
nearly  20  years  ago.  I  will  remember  his 
kindness  and  helpfulness  to  the  large 
number  of  freshmen  Members  in  the  83d 
Congress. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  today  is  the  failure 
by  the  vast  majority  of  penal  Institu- 
tions and  prison  systems  throughout  the 
coimtry  to  effectively  rehabilitate  pris- 
oners or  to  properly  prepare  them  for 
return  to  civilian  Ufe.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  prison  inmates  are  unedu- 
cated and  unskilled.  During  the  period 
of  their  confinement  they  are  not  usu- 
ally afforded  an  opportunity  to  receive 
even  a  basic  education  or  to  acquire 
usable  skills.  Thus,  when  they  are  re- 
leased they  are  hard  pressed  to  fhid 
employment  and  all  too  often  they  re- 
turn to  crime  as  the  only  means  of  sur- 
'vival.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  rate 
of  recidivism  continues  to  remain  at  very 
high  levels. 

Clearly  efforts  must  be  undertaken  by 
State  officials  to  provide  essential  edu- 
cational services  to  prison  inmates.  A 
commitment  must  be  made  not  to  serve 
simply  as  the  caretakers  of  prisoners  but 
to  furnish  these  men  and  women  with 
a  well-structured  and  relevant  educa- 
tional program. 

Recognition  of  the  serious  failings  In 
this  area  has  been  recently  given  by  a 
few  States.  In  Texas,  Connecticut  and 
Illinois  full-fledged  school  districts  have 
been  established  for  prisons  and  these 
institutions  are  or  win  benefit  from 
Federal  and  State  educational  assist- 
ance prograuns.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  are  taking  similar  'teps. 

A  very  perceptive  and  Illuminating 
article  on  this  important  subject  ap- 
peared in  Thursday's  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  insert  this  article  herewith 
for  inclusion  in  the  Rbcobo  and  commend 
it  to  our  colleagues'  attention  as  this  is 
an  area  which  has  been  ignored  for  far 
too  long: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Oct.  la.  1973] 

Pedouj.  Puifos  Bxcom  Available — School 

Dxsrmicra  roa  tT.S.  PuaoNS 

(By  Richard  C.  Halveroon) 

Boston. — ^wmie,  a  aa-year-cdd  black, 
oouldnt  even  write  his  own  name  when  he 
landed  In  Connecticut's  Cheshire  state 
prison. 

But  after  J\ist  eight  months  of  full-time 
schooUng — which  Is  a  rarity  In  prison  educa- 
tton — Willie  got  his  reading  and  writing  up 
to  the  third -grade  level. 

His  crime:  forgery,  using  tracing  paper  to 
copy  signatures. 

Whether  he  appreciates  it  or  not,  Willie  Is 
caught  up  In  a  prison  reform  drive  Intended 
to  give  more  than  Up  service  to  education  for 
convicts.  Texas,  Coimectlcut,  and  Ullnote 
have  already  established  full-fledged  school 
districts  for  their  prisons.  A  bill  to  establish 
such  a  school  district  now  awaits  action  be- 
fore the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

And  the  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cational Affairs.  Josspb  M.  Cronln,  Is  draft- 
ing a  similar  proposal  for  the  Bay  State. 


asHtoff^ai   . 
m^  a  stats-prtoon 
a^Pioos  in  f  sdsral  aod  rtal 
m|»  about  $it  mtmoala'i 
ant  Is  applying  tor  iKlsrl 
gadsr  vartous  proffasM^ 

Opoaaetleat's  prison  srttmnl  dlstrlot  Is  gs4- 
tiag  188.000  this  ymr  la  stais  aM  to  tAae^ 
tjoa,  or  1315  psr  tn^srs  stiirtsnt.  Mors  ka- 
nofaw*'y.  tbs  prlson-scbooi  district  Is  gstUap  ^ 
iJZiimt  8580.000  in  federal  tunds  for  vartotti 
nmsdial,  vocatlOQal,  and  Job-tralning  stfn- 
eatlon  grants. 

In  cunparlaon,  the  corrections  departmsnt 
allots  8350.000— about  2  percent  of  Its  1873 
budget  of  819.9  mlUlon — for  Inmate  educa- 
tion. And  having  a  separate  school  dlstrlot 
mif.n«  that  education  funds  cant  be  raided 
to  pay  for  such  things  as  guard  overtime  for 
riot  duty,  says  Edmond  J.  Oubbtns,  supw- 
mtendent  of  the  Connecticut  prlson-sdiOol 
district. 

XDUCATOBS  BSOtrOHT  ttt 

Besides  money,  a  school  district  msans 
that  the  education  profession  Is  being 
brou^t  Into  prison  education.  "The  educa- 
tion profession  has  been  completely  di- 
vorced." Mr.  Dubbins  says.  He  is  a  former 
teacher  and  a  pubUc-school  superintendent, 
rather  than  a  career  prlscns  official. 

About  90  percent  of  Inmates  have  a  poor 
education.  Nonetheless,  prison  education  tra- 
ditionally has  had  low  priority. 

Concerning  the  importance  of  educatlm 
In  criminal  rehabllltatloii,  VB.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  has  said,  "The  figures  on 
literacy  alone  are  enough  to  make  one  wlsb 
that  every  sentence  Imposed  could  Include 
a  provision  that  would  grant  release  when 
the  prisoner  has  learned  to  read  and  writs, 
to  do  simple  arithmetic,  and  then  to  develop 
some  basic  skill  that  Is  salable  in  the  market- 
place of  the  outside  world  to  which  he  must 
some  day  return  and  In  which  he  must  com- 
pete." 

Figures  on  Massachusetts  outlays  on  edu- 
cation, however,  show  how  low  a  priority 
Inmate  education  gets.  Of  a  total  state  pris- 
on b\idget  of  833.9  million,  8347,918  (1  per- 
cent) goes  for  Inmate  edtieatlon.  "Hkat 
amounts  to  873.35  per  Inmate,  notes  a  qtsdal 
report  on  prison  education  from  Secretary 
Cronln. 

The  prison  education  figure  is  about  ons- 
tenth  the  average  outlay  per  student  for  pub- 
lic education  in  Massachusetts. 

Budgets  for  individual  prisons  paint  even 
a  more  dismal  picture  In  Massachusetts.  At 
Brldgewater — housing  the  criminally  Insane, 
sex  offenders,  and  mentally  letardsd — 0.7  per- 
cent of  Its  88.3  million  operating  budget 
goes  for  education.  That  equals  847.68  per 
Inmate. 

At  Walpole,  the  state's  maximum-security 
prison — Chousing  the  worst  offenders — 0.8 
percent  of  a  85.5  mlllicni  budget  goes  for 
education,  or  less  than  880  per  Inmate. 

NATTOITAI,    AVSKACS 4  FKKCXirT 

Nationally,  the  outlays  for  education  aver- 
age 4  percent  at  a  prison's  budget,  the  Cronln 
report  says,  while  the  Ideal  goal  has  been  set 
at  7  percent. 

Though  the  vast  majortty  ot  Inmates  are 
unskilled.  Massachusetts  spends  no  state 
money  on  occupatlcmal  tralBbig  for 
aside  tnmi  830,500  for  Mrlng  an  auto-i 
chanlcs  teacher,  a  carpentry  teacher,  and  a 
part-time  barber  Instructor,  the  Cnxiln  z«- 
port  says. 

Federal  funds  for  prison  education  m 
Maasachusstts  total  88ITJ91.  the  report 
notes,  or  more  than  three  times  the  State 
commitment  to  inmate  edueatkn. 

With  a  school  district.  If— ssiliiisiills  prls- 
ons  would  be  eligible  for  81-8  million  In 
additional  federal  and  state  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  Cronln  nport  estimates — more  than 
double  present  funds  for  convict  educatloa. 
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A   ipn>i(ipnpir,<ar  LBAA  says  that  Iflaa 

liswls,  wbmm  mHool  apeclaHwis  in  African 
music,  daaee  and  theater,  has  tremendous 
rapport  wltt  tanatss  In  presenting  her 
baslcaUy  eattanl  aetivtUss. 

•nis  Blma  LewlB  cultural-education  pro- 
gram equals  three  ttaes  what  Massachusetts 
approprlatss  for  oeetqaetional  training  for 
unskilled  hunates. 

BUHSX  WSLL     DOHATIOV 

Another  ficure  which  shows  how  low  a 
priority  Msssschusetts  sets  on  job  education 
spending  Is  the  8140,000  that  Honeywell.  Inc., 
has  donated  ever  the  pest  five  years  to  train 
computer  programmers  in  Walpole  State 
prleon.  Ths  sum  tneludes  a  856,000  computer 
donated  to  the  program,  plus  about  818,000  a 
year  In  ssrvloss  t^  BuieyweU  teachers. 

Texas  has  bsen  operating  a  school  district 
In  Its  prlsaoa  for  three  years,  says  John 
Bathke.  one  of  Its  school  principals.  Out  of 
soms  18,000  InmateB,  7,500  are  enrolled  In 
elementary  and  hlgh-achool  programs. 

The  WlTWtttwn  School  District  In  Texas 
helps  1,000  iTiiates  a  year  complete  their 
hlgb-schaol  education  through  classes  lead- 
ing to  pesslTn  the  OED  test  (General  Educa- 
tion Development) . 

Inmates  who  have  less  than  a  finh-grads 
education  have  to  attend  school,  Mr.  Rathke 
says.  Prisoners  go  to  school  one  day  a  week 
tar  six  hours  a  day,  hs  says. 

Texas  prisons  have  a  reputation  for  being 
disciplined  and  for  woi^lng  prisoners  ex- 
tremely hard,  says  a  Isglslatlve  aide  to 
Massachusetts  Stats  Bep.  John  F.  Cusack 
(D)  of  Arlington,  who  Is  supporting  the  ed- 
ucation move  In  Msseachusetts. 

"The  new  education  program  Is  '*'»*'**'e 
Inmates  a  lei  easlsr  to  handle  In  piiaan,"  says 
Mr.  Bathks  of  the  Texss  system. 

Does  better  prison  education  help  crimi- 
nals stay  out  of  trouble  when  released? 

"There  has  been  no  follow-up,"  Mr.  i»^».>ifc« 
says.  "Statistical  proof  Is  lacking." 

nUKOU  »»AnTM  FLAW 

Working  with  an  889,000  fsderal  grant,  the 
Illinois  Departmmt  of  Corrsctlans  Is  plan- 
nlag  to  open  Its  prlson-schooi  district  next 
Jtily.  A  state  law  of  June,  1973,  gave  the  legal 
go  ahead. 

A  New  Jsrsey  bill  to  establish  a  school 
district  for  Oarden  State  prisons  awaits 
legislative  action  after  the  elections,  says 
Salvators  J.  Bussonlello.  deputy  director  of 
the  dlvlslen  of  correetlons  and  parole.  Again 
a  key  lure  is  the  prospect  of  fsderal  funds. 

The  New  Jsiwy  bill  sseka  88  mlUlon  In 
stats  appnprtatlaes  for  prison  education,  but 
Ut.  Ruasocdtflo  says  he  expects  that  provi- 
sion to  be  stnsok  out.  '^e  want  to  expand 
the  educakianal  challenge,"  the  prisons  odl- 
clal  says.  *n>ut  we  dont  have  the  where 
wlthaL" 


PRAIBB  FOB  8AVE  THE  BAY,  INC. 


iiON.  FEINAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OW  BWflro  IBLAlfD 

nr  THE  Bouai  or  bepbesemtattves 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Ur.  8T  GBBtlCAIN.  Mr.  SpeUEcar,  Har- 
rasanMtt  Bur  has  looc  been  hailed  aa 


li  1ft  ttM  home  at  the  Annrlra  Cop 
races  goil  has  bsan  tbs  aesne  ol  numsr- 
ous  tnterDaaeB*!  sailing  events.  Its 
xaaay  and  varted  Iwaobcs  randng  from 
hwvr  mxt  to  folak  waters  profvUls 
Rhode  Island  residents  and  many  visi- 
tors with  a  dcUchttul  summer  vacation- 
laad.  The  bay  at  Newport  raalies  that 
city  the  yachtixic  capital  ot  the  east 
coast. 

"mere  are  few  places  which  offer  fln«»r 
9orts  fishing  or  shellflsblng  opportuni- 
ties. With  its  many  islands  and  inlets 
and  scenic  waters  the  bay  is  a  place  of 
great  natural  beauty.  It  is  indeed  our 
State's  most  valued  natural  treasure. 

Keeping  it  that  way  has  been  the  dally 
work  of  a  nonprofit  organiaatian  known 
as  Save  the  Bay,  Inc.,  which  was  brought 
into  existence  to  insure  that  the  pn^er 
economic  development  and  use  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay  and  its  environs  would 
be  consistent  with  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  natural  resources  of  the  btiy. 

Comprised  of  a  membership  of  over 
16.000  in  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island  and 
adjacent  Massachusetts,  the  organiza- 
tion has  bem  hard  at  work  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  creating  a  deeper 
awareness  of  the  bay's  rich  and  unique 
qualities  and  its  ecological  characteris- 
tics. 

Save  the  Bay  has  been  seriously  In- 
volved In  all  aspects  of  bay  activity,  in- 
cluding sewage  treatment,  tanker  trafllc, 
oil  transfer,  electric  generation,  shore- 
line development,  and  boatmen's  respon- 
sibilities. 

Save  the  Bay,  its  offlees.  staff  and 
membership  have  committed  thcanselvcs 
in  a  serious  and  re^Moslhle  way  to  the 
preservation  and  devdopment  of  Narra- 
gansett Bay  and  have  dealt  with  com- 
plex problems  in  a  knowledgeable,  forth- 
right, and  resourceful  manner. 

I  feel  that  the  people  in  this  organisa- 
tion deserve  to  be  recognized  for  their 
Important  and  valuable  woiii:.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  many  Rhode  Islanders 
when  commending  than  for  their  initia- 
tive, their  leadership,  their  deep  coo- 
cem  and  constant  vigilance  In  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  a  natural  resource 
whose  value  is  priceless  to  all  of  us. 


THE  GOLDEN  BULL  OF  HUNGARY 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 


nc  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRXBERTATTVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  people  of  Hungary  azid  of  Hun- 
garian descent  observe  the  750th  anni- 
versary of  the  issuance  of  the  BuUa 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  irtilch  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Hungarian  constitution. 

Issued  7  years  after  the  Magna  Carte 
of  England,  the  Golden  Bull  provided  a 
guarantee  of  human  righto  not  only  for 
the  powerful  barons  as  was  the  case  in 
England,  but  extoidcd  that  guarantee  to 


36^4 

all  landowners.  As  a  result,  a  much  great- 
er part  of  the  population  of  Hungary  en- 
joyed personal  liberties  than  did  people 
In  olher  medieval  European  countries. 

What  the  forward-looking  drafters  of 
the  Golden  Bull  accomplished  In  having 
the  document  ratified  in  1222  was  a  lim- 
itation of  the  power  of  the  Idng  and  of 
hlj^er  nobility.  All  landowners  were  pro- 
tected from  arbitrary  arrest  and  g^ven 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  right  to  forcefully  resist  the  king  or 
magnates  against  a  violation  of  their 
rights. 

To  this  day.  the  people  of  Hungary  ad- 
here to  their  belief  in  the  basic  rights 
espoused  In  the  Oolden  Bull,  In  spite  of 
the  oppression  of  those  rights  by  their 
Communist  captors.  The  brave  efTorts  of 
the  Hungarian  PYeedom  Fighters  In  1956 
dramatically  demonstrated  that  spirit. 


October  1^,  1972 


It  Is  appropriate  that  on  this  760th  an- 
niversary of  the  Ckilden  Bull,  one  of  the 
earliest  formal  pronoimcements  of  in- 
dividual rights,  we  join  with  our  Hun- 
gEu^an  friends  in  recognizing  and  passing 
tribute  to  the  contribution  the  people  and 
history  of  Hungary  have  made  to  the  cul- 
tural development  of  our  own  great  Na- 
tion and  In  reaffirming  our  commitm«ait 
to  the  basic  rights  of  all  human  beings. 
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RESOLUUON    CHART 


OOviyllLLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particu- 
lar film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  this  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in 
adjacent  "L-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  by  the  number  adjacent  to  the 
group  in  which  it  can  be  decerned  that  the  lirws  arc  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  As  an  aid  in  determining 
the  reduction  ratio  the  line  below  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and 
dividing  the  length  into  100  gives  the  reduction  ratio.  Example:  the  line  is  10  millimeters  long  in  the  film  image 
and  100/10  =  10.  •   \ 

Examine  the  "L-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  a  forty  power  microscope  and  note  the  number 
adjacent  to  the  group  in  which  it  is  possible  to  decern  that  the  lines  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  determine  that  there  are  lines  in  both  directions  regardless  of  the  number  of  lines.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  considered  that  the  group  in  question  is  resolved.  Example:  the  lines  in  7.9  group  are 
discernible  horizontally  and  vertically  while  thd  lines  in  the  8.9  group  are  not  discernible.  Reduction  ratio 
is  10  and  7.9  X  10  =  79  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfactorily.  8.9  X  lo  =  89  lines  per  millimeter  which 
are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  conditions  maximum  resolution  is  between  79  and  89  lines 
per  millimeter. 

In  order  to  check  the  camera  for  vibration  several  exposures  should  be  made  with  the  chart  in  the  center 
of  the  field  in  one  orientation  and  then  turn  it  through  an  angle  of  45°  and  make  several  more  exposures. 
If  the  lines  in  both  directions  at  both  orientations  are  equally  resolved  the  camera  is  free  from  vibrations. 

Resolution  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  It  is  recommended  the  resolution  charts  be  placed  on  every  roll  of  micro- 
film, at  the  beginning  of  the  roll  or  pref^fftfy  at  both  ends  of  the  roll.  This  practice  will  provide  a  con- 
venient means  of  continually  checking  both  the  operation  and  performance  of  the  system  which  •  can  be 
referred  to  at  any  time. 
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United  Stttes 
q^  America 


Congressional  UEcord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^l'' CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Momtoi/,  October  16,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Els<»i.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Ood,  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning guided  our  Founding  Fathers  to  put 
over  their  first  instnmient  of  govern- 
ment the  words  "In  the  name  of  Ood, 
Amen,"  help  vis  who  foUow  to  keep  Thy 
name  above  all  that  we  think  and  say  and 
do.  May  the  motto  "In  Gtod  we  trust"  be 
the  witness  of  our  lives  and  oiu:  institu- 
tions. Keep  us  aflame  for  righteousness, 
justice,  and  peace. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  high  and  holy 
privilege  of  walking  and  working  to- 
gether in  service  to  God,  country, 
and  humanity.  When  our  work  is  done  in 
this  Chamber  may  we  commit  our  Nation, 
its  leaders,  and  especially  our  colleagues 
and  assistants  to  Thy  gracious  care. 

Through  Him  who  Is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commxmication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

V&.  Sknatk, 
President  pro  tempork, 
'Waahinuton,  DX3.,  October  18,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Frank  B. 
Moss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  VUJa,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Kastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Actinig  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday, October  14.  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  agk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
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DECLARATION  OF  NONNAVIGABIL- 
ITY  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA'S  LAND- 
ING DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  SAk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1242,  S.  1971.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

8.  1871.  to  declare  a  portion  of  the  Dela- 
ware RlTer  In  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  non- 
navigable. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iffo  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "United",  strike 
out  "States"  and  insert  "States,  and  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given,  for 
the  filling  or  erection  of  permanent  struc- 
tures in  all  or  any  part  of  the  described 
area";  and.  aftw  line  16,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  f  oUows : 

Sxc.  2.  This  declaration  shaU  apply  only  to 
p(M'tlons  ot  the  above-described  area  which 
are  filled  or  occupied  by  permanent  struc- 
tures. No  such  filling  or  erection  of  struc- 
turea  In  the  above-described  area  shall  be 
oommenced  until  the  plans  therefcx  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
who  shall,  prior  to  granting  such  approval, 
give  oonalderation  to  all  facton  affecting  the 
general  public  interest  and  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  wcnrk  on  the  envlrcMunent. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  portion 
of  the  DeUware  River  in  PhUadelphla  Coun- 
ty, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  be- 
tween all  that  certain  lot  or  piece  of  groxind 
situate  in  the  second  and  filth  wards  of  the 
city  of  PbUadelphla  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  side 
of  Delaware  Avenue  (variable  width)  said 
side  being  the  bulkhead  line  of  the  Delaware 
River  (approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
September  10.  1940) .  at  the  distance  of  1,833.- 
652  feet  from  an  angle  point  on  the  easterly 
side  of  said  Delaware  Avenue  south  ot  Wash- 
ington Avenue: 

thence  extending  along  the  easterly  side 
of  said  DeUware  Aven\M  the  following 
courses  and  dlrtaiwes,  (1)  north  0  de- 
gree 46  minutes  38.2  seconds  west  2,524.698 
feet  to  a  point;  (2)  north  9  degrees  36  min- 
utes 26  seconds  east.  2,168.160  feet  to  a  point; 
(8)    north  13  degrees  26  minutes  46.8  sec- 


onds east,  2,039.270  feet  to  a  point;  (4) 
north  ao  degrees  IS  minutes  53.4  seconds 
east,    35.180    feet    to    an    angle    point    in 

Delaware  Avenue;  

thence  continuing  north  30  dsgi'M*  13 
minutes  62.4  seconds  east  along  the  said 
bulkhead  line,  the  distance  of  674.970  feet 
to  a  point  on  tbm  south  house  U.n«  of  Oal- 
lowhlll  Street  produced; 

thence  extending  along  the  south  house 
line  of  Callowhlll  Street  produced  south  80 
degrees  47  minutes  30.6  seconds  east,  the 
distance  of  528.908  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
pierhead  line  of  the  Delaware  River 
(approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
September  10. 1940) ; 

thence  extending  along  the  said  pierhead 
utmi  the  following  courses  and  distances.  (1) 
south  17  degrees  62  minutes  48.6  seconds 
west,  605.262  feet  to  a  point:  (3)  south  14 
degrees  14  minutes  14.7  seconds  west,  1,873.- 
630  feet  to  a  point;  (8)  south  10  degrees  87 
minutes  85.8  seooxkds  west.  1.353.160  feet  to 
a  point;  (4)  south  8  degrees  28  mmutee  50.4 
seconds  west,  1,450.250  feet  to  a  point;  (6) 
south  2  degrees  23  mlnutee  46i)  seconds  west. 
1.221.670  feet  to  a  point;  (6)  south  1  degree 
4  minutes  36  seconds  east,  1.468.775  feet  to 
a  point  on  the  north  house  line  of  Catherine 
Street  extended,  thence  extending  north  76 
dsgrees  66  minutes  39.2  seconds  west,  the 
liimtjLnfj,  of  665.911  feet  to  the  first  men- 
tioned point  and  place  of  beginning  U  hereby 
declared  not  to  be  a  navigable  water  of  the 
United  Stotes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  consent  of  Congrees  is  hereby  given, 
for  the  flUlng  or  erection  ot  permanent 
structures  in  all  or  any  part  of  the  described 
area. 

Sec.  3.  This  declaration  shall  api^y  only  to 
portions  of  the  above-described  area  which 
are  filled  or  occupied  by  permanent  struc- 
tures. No  such  filling  or  erection  of  struc- 
tures in  the  above-described  area  shaU  be 
commenced  until  the  plans  therefor  have 
been  at^roved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
who  shall,  prior  to  granting  such  approval. 
give  consideration  to  all  factors  affecting 
the  general  public  Interest  and  the  Impact  of 
the  proposed  work  on  the  environment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  National  Observer  of  October  7.  1972, 
there  is  "A  Letter  to  the  Court"  signed 
by  Nina  Totenberg.  Miss  Totenberg  Is 
one  of  the  very  best  reporters  covering 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  she  has  said 
what  needed  to  be  said  and  what  has 
been  said  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sam 
ERVDf  of  North  Candlna  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

The  Supreme  Court,  I  think,  has  gone 
a  long  way  to  damage  the  rights  of  all 
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Americans,  because  of  iU  decisions  In  the 
Oravel -Brewster  case  covering  leglsl»- 
ttve  Immunity,  the  Caldwell  case  taking 
away  the  protection  of  a  newsman 
guaranteed  under  the  first  amendment, 
and  the  Tatum  case  which  approved  what 
the  Army  had  done  In  spying  on  peace- 
ful Americans,  likewise  a  guarantee  un- 
der the  first  amendment. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  damage  done  In 
these  three  cases  will  be  rectified  in  the 
near  future,  and  it  Is  my  further  hope,  in 
suldltion,  that  the  cases  on  which  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  sit  will,  in  the  fu- 
ture, not  conflict  with  any  possible  previ- 
ous business,  governmental,  or  other  In- 
terests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter written  by  Nina  Totenberg  and  cover- 
ing the  area  of  individual  rights  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  NftUotuU  Oba«ryer,  Oct.  7, 1973] 

A    LmXS    TO    THE    COTHtT 

DBAS  jT;*ncsB:  Tbla  we«k  marks  th«  open- 
ing of  »  new  Court  term.  Before  yoti  begin 
rendering  decisions,  consider  a  few  polnta. 

Last  term  you  ruled  against  mdlyldual 
rights  in  three  casee  that  one-by-one  may 
not  have  aeemed  to  strke  a  great  blow 
against  freedom  but  taken  as  a  whole  aarl- 
otisly  threaten  our  whole  syBt^m  of  checks 
and  balances  on  Oorenunent  power. 

YoQ  ruled  that  a  newBcan,  If  subpoenaed, 
must  testify  before  a  grand  jury  conducting 
a  crlralnal  Investigation  and  that  a  newsman 
has  no  rlgfat  to  withhold  the  Identity  of  his 
sources  of  information. 

You  ruled  that  a  member  of  Congress  or 
his  aides  may  be  questioned  about  their 
sources  of  information.  Specifically,  you  said 
that  Alaska  Sen.  Mike  Qravel  and  bis  aides 
had  no  immunity  and  must  teU  a  grand  jury 
about  their  soxirces  for  the  Pentagon  Papers 
and  arrangements  they  made  for  publishing 
the  papers. 

You  ruled  that  peaceful  protesters  who  are 
spied  upon  by  military  agents  may  not  chal- 
lenge the  practice  In  court  unless  they  can 
show  they  hare  been  specifically  harmed. 
The  case  grew  out  of  revelations  that  some 
1,000  Army  InteUlgence  agents  In  300  oOcea 
acroas  the  country  had  kept  taba  and  field 
dossiers  in  computer  banks  on  thoxisands  c^ 
cltiaens  (Including  senators  and  Supreme 
Court  Justices)  InTolved  in  activities  such  as 
Barth  Day,  church  and  commiuilty  action, 
labor-union  action,  and  clvU-rlghts  and 
anti-war  protests. 

The  net  effect  of  these  three  decisions  is 
twofold:  It  severely  limits  the  availability  at 
Information  that  shows  the  government  In 
power  in  an  unfavorable  light;  and  It  gives 
the  government  broad  new  powers  to  investi- 
gate those  who  speak  against  its  polleles. 

It's  not  unusual,  for  example,  for  a  news- 
paper to  crusade  against  the  local,  state,  or 
Federal  government  with  articles  about  cor- 
ruption or  Mafia  cona«ctlons.  Stories  such  as 
these  usually  begin  with  tips  from  coura- 
geotia  dtlsens  whose  jobs,  earnings,  even 
lives  would  be  jeopardlaed  if  their  Identities 
became  known. 

The  first  thing  a  corrupt  goTenux>ent  does 
Then  threatened  with  exposxire  is  to  find 
the  sources  of  the  leak  and  shut  them  up. 
And  what  is  the  easiest  and  moet  legal  way 
to  find  out  who  those  sources  are?  It  Is  to 
convene  a  grand  Jury  to  Investigate  the  news- 
paper's charges  and  force  the  reporters  to  re- 
veal the  Identity  of  their  sources.  Then  cor- 
rupt government  operatives  dig  up  some  piece 
of  dirt  about  the  source,  or  they  threaten  his 
life  or  his  children's  lives,  or  they  fire  him 
from  his  job,  or  sometimes  tbey  Just  arrange 
an  auto  accident. 

Another  imp>ortant  way  that  Information  is 


dlsccered  about  hanky  panky  in  govern- 
ment Is  through  Congress.  Desperate  citizens 
often  write  to  their  coogreasmen  about 
wrongdoing.  That  is  bow  Oe^  Mbn  LaveUe's 
unauthorizad  boaabiag  in  Vtotnaa  came  to 
light. 

Tha  young  man  who  filled  the  beans 
about  Lavelle  to  his  senator  did  so  becaase 
the  same  chain  of  command  be  was  supposed 
to  report  wrongdoing  to  was  also  falsifying 
documents  about  the  bombings.  The  young 
man  didn't  mind  seeing  his  Identity  revealed. 
But  suppoaa  tb«  source  had  baen  a  general 
with  bis  career  at  stake.  The  Pounding  Fath- 
ers gave  members  of  Congress  immunity 
from  proeecutlon  for  speeches  made  on  the 
floor,  presumably  to  insulate  them  from  the 
punitive  actions  of  those  they  critlclaed. 

The  Court  decisions  in  the  press-subpoena 
and  Oravel  caaaa  thxu  make  It  exceedingly 
dUBoult  to  gain  adverse  information  about 
the  executive  branch  of  Oovernment.  At  the 
same  time,  the  exectrttve  branch  has  all  kinds 
of  apadal  tooU  to  protect  itself.  President 
Nlxon  haa  significantly  expanded  this  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege — a  dootrine  orig- 
inally meant  to  guarantee  the  confidentiality 
of  the  President's  communications  with  his 
aides. 

But  Nixon  haa  Invoked  this  doctrine  for  aU 
manner  of  self-protection.  Henry  Kissinger 
has  refused  to  testify  about  foreign  policy  oe- 
fore  Congress;  when  the  Prealdent  ordered  a 
scientific  study  of  the  8ST  and  the  study 
concluded  that  the  project  was  a  bad  one,  the 
President  refused  to  release  the  study  because 
by  then  he  was  pushing  the  SST.  White 
House  aides  refused  to  answer  questions 
from  a  congressional  committee  about  their 
Involvement  in  getting  a  favorable  settlement 
of  the  antitrust  case  against  ITT  after  that 
corporation  made  a  large  campaign  contribu- 
tion to  the  OOP. 

It  Is  almost  impossible  to  break  the  back 
of  executive  privilege.  The  only  way  to  chal- 
lenge it  Is  through  the  Justice  Department. 
and  that  is  also  part  of  the  executive  branch. 
Any  maverick  V3.  attorney  who  thought  to 
challenge  Oovernment  secrecy  with  a  grand- 
Jury  investigation  would  be  fired  by  the  Pres- 
ident before  he  could  say  "your  honor." 

Now  you,  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  give  the  executive  branch  new  tools. 
You.  In  effect,  have  said  to  the  executive 
branch:  "Tou  can  interrogate  your  critics 
before  a  grand  jury,  you  can  find  out  who  is 
squealing.  And  if  people  want  to  hold  meet- 
ings to  protest  what  you  are  doing,  you  can 
spy  on  them  and  keep  dossiers  on  them." 

Think  about  It  this  way,  your  honors.  How 
would  you  regard  your  decisions  if  a  Presi- 
dent Edward  M.  Kennedy  were  to  order  In- 
vestigations Into  congressional  eind  press 
leaks  accusing  htan  of  weakening  our  na- 
tional defense  or  of  playing  footsie  with  some 
union?  Would  you  like  It.  Warren  Burger.  If 
some  Democratic  President  were  to  order  sur- 
veillances conducted  on  you  and  Richard 
Nixon — and  you  had  no  legal  recourse  to  stop 
It? 

Nina  Totienbeko. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACl'lNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  wish  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


October  16,  1972 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggMt  the  abs«3ce  of  a  quorum. 

TiM  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

llie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ctill  be  rescinded. 

Th«  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

RKPOBT    or    COMFTBOLLBB    OKNSSAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Better  Management 
Needed  Over  Decisicns  To  Start  Full-Scale 
Development  of  Minor  Weapons  Systems", 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  October  6, 
lO'fa  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operatloiu. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRXSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  : 
A  telegram,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
from  A.  Freeman,  Washington.  D.C.,  praying 
for  a  redress  of  g^evances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conmiittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FANNIK  (for  Mr.  Long)  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  without  amendment; 

HJl.  11091.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  certain  wildlife  restoration  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1806). 

By  Mr.  INOXJYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  1331.  Joint  resolution  mufcing 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ufider  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  momlng  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS  IN  CASE  OP 
AMERICAN  SAMOANS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  92- 
1306) 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  Uie  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1407)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  personail  exemptions  in  the 
case  of  American  Samoans.  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  October  16,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  216.  An  act  to  permit  suits  to  adjudicate 
certain  real  property  quiet  title  actions; 

S.  1863.  An  act  to  establish  the  Oateway 
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National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of 
New  Tork  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1928.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of  the 
Saint  Croix  River  Minnesota  and  Wisoonstn, 
a  component  of  the  naU<mal  wild  and  eeenlo 
rivers  system; 

S.  2411.  An  act  to  establish  the  Cumber- 
land Island  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2464.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378,  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  pilot  program  and  fcnr  othar 
purposes: 

S.  2741.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  S^- 
tember  7,  1967,  authorizing  aircraft  loan 
guarantees.  In  order  to  expand  the  program 
pursuant  to  such  Act; 

S.  3310.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In 
the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral's  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  3607.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  develop  a  national  program  for  the  man- 
agement, beneficial  tise,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

S.  4018.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lie  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

SJ.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  recognise 
Thomas  Jefferson  University,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  as  the  first  university  In  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States; 

S.J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  public  works 
m  the  United  States; 

SJ.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  October  18,  1972,  as  "Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week";  and 

8  J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  which  begins  on  the  first  Sunday 
In  March  1973  as  "National  Beto  Club  Week". 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


INDECISION  ON  WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
here  numb  at  the  thought  of  what  the 
Senate  may  do  if  tlUe  rv  of  KH.  1  be- 
comes a  total  casualty  of  conference,  as 
it  now  appears.  All  we  will  have  to  do  is 
turn  the  clock  back  2  years  to  December 
1970,  and  we  will  be  repeating  the  tragic 
story  of  indecision  on  welfare  reform. 
For  if  this  title  dies,  we  will  leave  the 
92d  Congress  having  turned  our  backs 
for  the  second  time  on  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  urgent  social  and  economic 
problems. 

Senators  well  know  that  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  so-called  pilot  test  ap- 
proach to  welfare  reform.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  only  through  large-scale  testing 
could  Congress  really  learn  how  pro- 
posed programs  would  affect  the  mil- 
lions of  people  trapped  in  poverty.  I 
urged  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  approach 
and  was  certainly  heartened  by  the  votes 
which  sustained  me. 

But  now  this  body  is  presented  with 
the  hollow  option  of  deferring,  once 
again,  vmtil  next  year,  or  some  later 
time,  the  plans  and  programs  which 
have  been  aired  and  debated  in  months 
of  congressional  proceedings.  How  many 
postponements  will  it  take  to  impress 


upon  us  the  need  for  adeouate  testing 
as  the  best  means  to  a  well-studied  and 
reasoned  end? 
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Mr.  (JUURCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  made  pubUc  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Forcdgn  Relations  Committee  on 
a  study  mission  I  made  to  Israel  on  the 
committee's  behalf  in  August. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  found  the  reac- 
tion to  my  report  heaitenlng. 

Two  examples  appear  in  two  news- 
papers serving  the  Jewish  communities 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh:  the 
Jewish  Exponent,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Jewish  Chronicle,  of  Pittsburgh. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
accoimts  of  my  report  appearing  in  the 
two  newspapers  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord,  together  with  a  separate 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Exponent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  Pittsburgh, 

Oct.  6,  1972) 
Pkoplx  &  IsstTEs:   No  Woonrc  Or  "Jawiaa 

Von"   lit  Idaho — Sknatx  Akd   Tfia  N«w 

Mx  Rkautt 

(By  Albert  W.  Bloom) 

In  view  of  the  unseemly  national  political 
woomg  of  the  so-called  "Jewish  vote" — at  a 
level  unprecedented  In  American  Jewish  his- 
tory— It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  Idaho 
Senator  Frank  Chiirch.  of  the  powerful  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Commlttse,  takes  a 
stand  based  on  simple,  direct  logic. 

With  support  of  freedom  In  the  world  be- 
ing a  vital  sector  of  the  strategic  mtereats  of 
the  United  States! 

No  Arab  propagandist  or  "psy-war"  type 
can  charge  Senator  Church  with  buttering 
up  to  a  "Jewish  vote"  in  his  home  state. 
There  are  only  some  600  Jews  in  the  entire 
state  of  Idaho. 

Idaho's  total  population  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  religions  and  other  varietlea  is  703,000. 

All  this  is  a  new  dimension  interjected 
into  the  American  foreign  policy  debate  to 
determine  its  posture  In  the  I970's — axkd 
beyond! 

Senator  Church  has  declared  flatly — and 
offlcially — that  if  peace  is  to  come  to  the 
Middle  East,  "it  must  t>e  based  on  accept&nce 
of  the  fact  that  Israel  won  the  Six-Day  War." 

A  senior  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  young  (48)  Senator 
Church  assessed  the  situation  after  a  fact- 
finding mission  in  the  summer,  which  the 
Senate  released  to  newsmen  this  week  m  a 
24-page  rep>ort. 

Senator  Church's  office  called  the  new 
stand  "a  major  break  with  Administration 
policy",  which  phrase  news  agencies  leaped 
upon  and  set  "major  breaks"  in  quotes  when 
filing  news  dispatches. 

Whatever  national  political  swat  Senator 
Church's  forthright  statement  is  lUtely  to 
make,  it  won't  cut  much  political  Ice  out  In 
Boise  or  in  the  rest  of  the  vastness  of  Idaho. 

In  other  words,  the  open-eeciet  of  Senator 
Church's  statement  is  that  he  wants  to  sew 
a  new  thread  into  American  foreign  rela- 
tions— a  bipartisan  approach  that  equates 
(at  the  least)  the  support  of  freedom  with 
our  ixational  economic  and  strategic  interests. 

This  has  strong  overtones  outside  of  US 
Middle  East  policy — especiaUy  at  a  time  when 
America  and  Russia  were  getting  cozy  over 
the  prospect  of  vast  billions  in  future  trade 
relations,  "moet  favored  nation"  slashes  US 
tariffs  on  Soviet  imports. 

All  this,  at  the  same  time  USSR  is  shack- 
ling the  already  frlghtfuUy  harassed  Soviet 
Jewry  with  huge  ransom  "tariffs"  when  they 


seek  to  "export"  themselves  to  freedom  in 

Israel. 

The  Church  report  Is  bound  to  sttr  pres- 
sures both  m  Congress  and  the  country  at 
largs  to  Infuse  an  element  of  freedom-and- 
justice  Into  foreign  policy,  elements  too  often 
lacking  under  the  hard  crunch  of  globia 
power  pragmatics. 

But  the  formal  Church  report  Is  not  the 
full  story  of^ls  impact. 

Almost  unnoticed  in  the  report  are  the 
appendices  In  the  back — including  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Church  at  a  dinner  ten- 
dered by  Foreign  Mmister  Abba  Et>an  In  the 
King  David  Hotel,  Jerusalem.       ■•-•^    -  ■»'«■ 

Said  Senator  Church  there :  '       ' 

"Although  most  of  you  might  not  know 
my  hometown  of  which  the  Foreign  Mmis- 
ter spoke,  I  have  known  Jerusalem  from  the 
time  that  I  first  began  to  learn  at  my  moth- 
er's knee. 

"I  probably  knew  the  name  Jerusalem  be- 
fore I  knew  the  name  of  Boise,  Idaho.  .  ." 

He  called  for  United  States  to  more  the 
embassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 

We  sometimes  forget  the  tmm»m«»  historic 
tug,  the  magnetism  of  Jertisalem  and  the 
whole  Jewish  hlstoiloal  experience  on  the 
world — prolMtbly  because  we  are  so  often 
caught  up  in  fightlzig  the  negative  a^>ects 
of  this  same  history — the  social  disease  of 
antl-semltlsm. 

So  It  is  well  worthwhile  to  focus  on  the 
positive  aspects.  especlaUy  when  underscored 
by  a  vigorous  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  an  Issue  of  continu- 
ing vital  concern  to  both  U8  and  to  Israel, 
though  not  on  the  front  burner  of  the  diplo- 
matic stove  at  this  instent. 

But  the  issue  is  a  boiling  one.  nonetheless, 
especlaUy  with  the  UN  debates  imdsrway 
again,  though  it  is  momentarUy  overshad- 
owed (only  momenatrlly)  by  Arab  terrorism 
m  the  skies,  in  the  malls,  at  the  Olympics  In 
Munich,  as  well  as  by  the  wrenching  cruelty 
of  the  Soviet  slave-bram  tax  on  Jews  who 
want  their  freedom  to  emigrate. 

Focusing  on  "Prospects  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East:  The  View  from  Israel",  the 
Idaho  Senator  declared: 

"The  (Secretary  of  State)  Rogers  plan 
keeps  alive  the  hopes  of  the  Arab  world  that 
tlie  resvilte  of  the  (Six  Day)  war  can  some- 
how be  set  aside. 

"It  cannot  bt  done,  and  US  policy  should 
not  continue  to  foster  such  illusions. 

"As  long  as  US  policy  holds  out  the  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  or  outelde  powers 
can  Induce  Israel  to  sacrifice  what  she  con- 
siders to  be  her  vital  mtereste.  namely,  se- 
cure borders,  the  Arab  nations  wUl  refuse  to 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation." 

Israel's  requirement  for  a  peace  settlement 
can  be  summed  up  in  four  words,  the  Idaho 
Senator  said : 

"Secure  and  recognized  boundaries.'* 

Senator  Church  then  added : 

"It  is  an  Illusion  that  the  clock  can  be 
turned  back  and  Israel  made  to  accept  former 
boundaries  which,  m  her  view,  offer  Insuf- 
ficient security. 

"The  Arabs  cannot  regain  at  the  bargain- 
ing teble  what  they  could  not  hold  on  the 
battlefield.  And  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  forces  from  Egypt  no  great  power  is 
prepared  to  lend  its  military  might  to  forc- 
ing Israel  to  retreat  to  her  1967  frontiers. 

"Nor."  said  Senator  Church,  "does  the 
United  Nations  possess  the  means  to  enforoe 
the  Security  Council  resolution,  if  It  is  in- 
terpreted to  require  complete  withdrawal  by 
Israel. 

"Israel  remembers  that,  after  tl>e  1966 
war,  it  withdrew  to  ite  pre-war  bordws  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected from  armed  attacks. 

"But  the  international  guarantees  evapo- 
rated at  the  moment  of  truth,  a  lesson  the 
Israelis  will  not  soon  forget." 

Senator  Church  castigated  the  UN's  one- 
sided demands: 

"A  double  stendard  seems  to  apply,"  be 
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■aid,  "on*  to  the  Middle  Eaat  and  another  to' 
the  rect  of  the  world. 

Thle  1«  not  to  say  th*t  urrltorlal  expan- 
sion by  rorce  can  be  Juatlfled  under  the  UN 
Cjharter.  The  hard  fact  remains,  however, 
that  borders  are  normaUy  shifted  afterward* 
to  reflect  result*  on  the  battlefield. 

The  effort  to  Induce  Israel  to  withdraw  to 
her  pre-war  borders  Is  an  anomaly. 

For  the  second  time  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  attempt  U  being 
made   to  erase   the   result*  of   a   victorious 


out  and  chat  with  IiraeU 
along  his  route. 


war. 


of 


Neither   of    which,    by    the    way, 
Israel's  causing. 

Senator  Church  condemned  strongly  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Its  harsh  poUoy  aimed  at 
cutting  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel. 
The  soviet  policy,  like  the  Berlin  Wall," 
he  said,  •acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  people  and  deeerves  ihe  condemna- 
tion by  the  international  community.  Presi- 
dent NUon  should  strongly  protest  this  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  emigration,  a  long  recog- 
nized basic  human  right  among  civilized  na- 
tions. Only  the  President  can  bring  the  full 
weight  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  la- 
sue.  He  should  e^>eclally  use  his  office  to 
stimulate  protest  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity In  the  United  States  against  Soviet 
policy." 
Senator  Church  summed  up  his  findings; 
US  policy  should  be  "founded  on  the 
reality  that  Israel  will  not  retreat  to  Its 
pre- 1967  borders,  and  that  any  attempt  by 
the  big  powers  or  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
duce her  to  do  so  would  be  f  utUe. 

"No  peace  settleooent  from  without  will  be 
accepted  by  Israel.  Pace  to  face  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors  are  essen- 
tial to  movement  toward  a  settlement  and 
the  United  States  should  do  everything  it 
can  to  encourage  direct  talks  between  Bgypt 
and  Israel,  and  Jordan  and  Israel." 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  sup- 
ply Israel  with  needed  military  equipment 
necessary     to  deter  attacks." 

The  US  should  provide  supporting  aid  as 
long  as  Israel  is  forced  to  bear  "such  a  heavy 
financial  biu-den  for  defense." 

The  United  State*  "should  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  aiding  in  the  permanent  reset- 
tlement of  refugees.  Tb*  refugee  syndrome  is 
perhaps  '.he  major  single  obstacle  to  p>eace  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
cooperation  between  Jordan  and  Israel  on 
eco.nomic  development  and  other  progranjs  to 
Increase  contacts  and  day-to-day  collabora- 
'.lon  between  .\rabs  and  Israelis." 

President  Nixon  should  use  the  "pres- 
tige of  his  oflloe"  to  bring  the  preestire  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  change  Its  policy  of  extracting  exorbi- 
tant fees  from  Soviet  scientists  and  intellec- 
tuals who  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Congress  should  appropriate  the  full  $85- 
mllllon  authorized  for  aid  In  the  resettle- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews  in  Israel. 

The  united  States  should  move  Its  em- 
bassy from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 

The  United  States  should  "b«  receptive  to 
the  restoration  of  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt.  The  Soviet  departure  may 
result  in  renewed  Egyptian  Interest  In  es- 
tablishing normal  contacts  with  the  United 
States." 

In  hla  Informal  dinner  remarks.  Senator 
Church  paid  high  compliment  to  Israeli  di- 
plomacy and  awareness  the  world  over. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  elected,  Sen- 
ator Church  visited  Africa  with  a  delega- 
tion. 

Each  time  he  was  formally  briefed  by  our 
own  US  Embassy.  But  Senator  Church  noted 
that  when  he  chatted  at  reoeptlons  with  the 
Israeli  ambassador  in  each  country,  he  In- 
creased his  knowladge  and  understanding  of 
the  h-»t  country  broadly,  no  matter  which  It 
was. 
Thereafter,  he  naade  It  his  business  to  seek 
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laasKL  BoTTifiMutaB  MTTvr  Ba  Svcubs, 

Skmatos  CHxracH  Sats 

WssHiKOToir. — VS.  Sen.  Frank  Church 
(D..  Idaho)  said  that  If  peaoe  is  to  corns  to 
the  Middle  East.  "It  must  b*  based  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  Israel  won  ths 
Six-Day  War."  Church,  a  seiilor  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
made  ths  assessment  in  a  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  his  fact-finding  mission  to  Israel 
Aug.  22  to  27. 

In  a  major  break  with  administration  pol- 
icy, Ohureb  charged  that  "the  Rogers  plan 
kMrps  allv*  ths  hopes  of  th*  Arab  world  that 
ths  results  of  the  war  can  somehow  be  set 
aside.  It  cannot  be  done,  and  U.S.  policy 
should  not  continue  to  foster  such  Illusions. 

"FACX    THE    BKAUmS" 

"As  long  as  UB.  policy  holds  out  the  hope 
that  the  United  Nation*  or  outside  powers 
can  Induce  Israel  to  sacrifice  what  she  con- 
siders to  be  her  vital  Interests,  namely,  se- 
cure borders,  the  Arab  nations  will  refuse  to 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation." 

Noting  that  Israel's  requirement  for  a 
p>eace  settlement  can  be  summarlzMl  In  the 
four  words,  "secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries," the  senator  said,  "It  Is  an  illusion 
that  th*  clock  can  be  turned  back  and  Israel 
made  to  accept  former  boundaries  which, 
In  her  view,  offer  Insufficient  seciirlty.  The 
Arabs  cannot  regain  at  the  bargaining  table 
what  they  could  not  hold  on  the  battlefield. 
And,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  forces 
from  Egypt,  no  great  power  la  prepared  to 
lend  Its  military  might  to  force  Israel  to  re- 
treat to  her  1967  frontiers. 

"Nor,"  Church  continued,  "does  the  United 
Nations  possess  the  means  to  enforce  the 
Security  Council  resolution,  if  It  Is  Inter- 
prsted  to  require  complete  withdrawal  by 
Israel.  Israel  remembers  that,  after  the  1956 
war,  It  withdrew  to  Its  pre-war  bcntlers  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected from  armed  attack.  But  the  Interna- 
tional guarantees  evaporated  at  the  moment 
of  truth,  a  lesson  the  Israelis  will  not  soon 
forget." 

DOUBIX    STANDASD 

Commenting  on  the  UN  demand  for  a 
restoration  of  the  pre-war  boundaries. 
Church  said,  "A  double  standard  seems  to 
apply,  one  to  the  Middle  East  and  another  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  la  not  to  say  that 
territorial  expansion  by  force  can  be  Justi- 
fied under  the  UN  Charter. 

"The  hard  fact  remains,  however,  that 
borders  normaUy  are  shifted  after  wars  to 
reflect  results  on  the  battlefield.  The  effwrt 
to  induce  Israel  to  withdraw  to  her  pre-war 
borders  Ls  an  anomaly.  For  a  second  time  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
attempt  Is  being  made  to  erase  the  results 
of  a  victorious  war." 

Church  made  these  reconmiendstions: 

UB.  policy  should  be  "founded  on  the 
reality  that  Israel  will  not  retreat  to  Its  pre- 
1967  borders  and  that  any  attempt  by  the 
big  powers  or  the  United  Nations  to  Induce 
her  to  do  so  would  ^  futile. 

"No  peace  settlement  from  without  vtHl  be 
accepted  by  Israel.  Pace-to-face  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors  are  essen- 
tial to  movement  toward  a  settlement.  eu3d 
the  U.S.  should  do  everything  it  can  to  en- 
courage direct  talks  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael, and  Jordan  and  Israel." 

AKAIS    SHIPKXNT 

The  UB.  should  continue  to  supply  Israel 
with  needed  military  equipment  necessary 
"to  deter  attaclts." 

The  UjS.  should  provide  supporting  aid  as 
long  as  Israel  Is  forced  to  bear  "such  a 
heavy  financial  burden  for  defense." 

The  U.S.  "should  explore  posslblUtles  for 


all  aiding  in  the  permanent  resettlement  of  ref- 
ugaes.  The  refugee  syndrome  Is  perhaps  the 
major  single  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
cooperation  between  Jordan  and  Israel  on 
economic  development  and  other  programs 
to  Increase  contacts  and  day-to-day  collabo- 
ration between  Arabs  and  Israelis." 

President  Nlxm  should  use  the  "prestige 
of  his  office"  tA  bring  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
change  Its  policy  of  extracting  exorbitant 
fees  from  Soviet  scientists  and  intellectuals 
who  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

CONOaXSSIONAL    MO 

Congress  should  appropriate  the  full  $85 
million  authorized  for  aid  In  the  resettle- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews  In  Israel. 

The  UJS.  should  move  Its  embassy  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 

The  U.S.  should  "be  receptive  to  the  res- 
toration of  formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Egypt.  The  Soviet  departure  may  result  in 
renewed  Egyptian  Interest  In  reestablishing 
normal   contacts  with   the   United   States." 

[Prom  the  Jewish  Exponent,  Oct.  6,   1972) 
TSTTX  State  or  tkx  MmxAST 

More  and  more  congressional  leaders  are 
questioning  or  breaking  with  administration 
policy  In  the  Iiliddle  East  and  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Soviet  Jewry.  One  of  the 
latest  Is  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D.,  Idaho) ,  who 
said  this  week  that  If  peace  Is  to  come  to 
the  Middle  East,  "It  must  be  based  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  Israel  won  the 
Six-Day  War."  Sen.  Church,  a  senior  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
made  the  assessment  after  a  fact-finding 
mission  to  Israel  In  August.  He  charged  that 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers'  plan 
"keeps  alive  the  hopes  of  the  Arab  world 
that  the  results  of  the  war  can  somehow  be 
set  aside.  It  cannot  be  done,  and  VS.  policy 
should  not  continue  to  foster  such  Illusions. 
As  long  as  U.S.  policy  holds  out  the  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  or  outside  powers 
can  Induce  Israel  to  sacrifice  what  she  con- 
siders to  be  her  vital  Interests,  namely,  secure 
borders,  the  Arab  nations  will  refuse  to  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation." 

Church  13  telling  It  like  It  Is.  He  Is  laying 
It  on  the  line  for  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  for  the  State  Department.  We  no  longer 
can  fool  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  without 
full  American  support,  peace  will  be  achieved 
In  the  Middle  East.  'Tt  is  an  Illusion  "  Sen. 
Church  said,  "that  the  clock  can  be  turned 
back  and  Israel  made  to  accept  former 
boundaries,  which.  In  her  view,  offer  insuffi- 
cient security.  The  Arabs  cannot  regain  at  the 
bargaining  table  what  they  could  not  hold 
on  the  battlefield."  These  are  the  hard  facts. 
This  Is  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East 
today,  and  the  sooner  our  government  real- 
izes this,  the  swifter  peace  can  be  achieved. 
It  must  come  at  the  bargaining  table,  but  It 
must  be  preceded  by  firm  and  realistic  policy 
from  Washington. 


A  SOLDIER'S  DEVOTION  TO 
THE  ARMY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
we  have  heard  only  criticism  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  This  criticism  has  given 
them  an  unfair  Image  with  many  peo- 
ple, especially  in  connection  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  a  deceased  young  man  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  He  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  let- 
ter to  the  Commanding  CJeneral  at  Port 
Devens.  Mass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rboou. 

as  foUows: 

OcTOBOi  9,  1973. 
CouMAinnxitt  OtKwmu., 
Fort  Dtnmru,  Mat*. 

Dkab  Sn:  My  wifs  and  I  wotUd  like  to  aa* 
press  our  sinoere  appreciation  for  tla*  *•• 
slstance  rendered  by  the  United  State*  Aimy 
during  the  funeral  servlo**  and  IntenneBt  of 
our  son,  Pvt.  Arnold  L.  Cooper  n,  006-40- 
9971.  It  Is  requested  that  the  personnel  that 
participated  be  Informed  of  our  gratitude. 

The  military  policeman  that  provided 
tiunspoitatlon  for  us  in  Boston  the  evening 
of  14  September  1072,  showed  th*  utmost 
oonoera  and  understanding.  The  foUovlng 
day  Captain  Drake  and  the  NCO  that  aocotn- 
panled  him,  provided  transportation,  advkje 
and  B— «'*^^  us  in  every  way  posatble.  We  are 
espeolaUy  grateful  for  the  help  of  Major 
Peter  Mihai,  Survivor  Assiatanoe  Officer.  We 
requested  that  he  direct  and  supervise  the 
entire  arrangements  which  he  acoompUshed 
in  an  outstanding  manner.  He  compiled  wittx 
our  every  request.  The  escort,  SP6  Paul  Mc- 
Donald XXX-XX-XXXX,  SSad  Pers  Sve  Co.,  Fort 
Devens,  MA  01483,  offsred  his  pareonal  as- 
atstanoe  and  gave  the  family  moral  support 
especially  to  our  younger  son. 

The  funeral  dertail  from  Port  Devens  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  dignity  of  the  servloss. 
Their  military  bearing  and  metiouloiis  uni- 
form* were  indicative  of  their  training  and 
professionalism. 

Our  son  intended  to  be  a  career  soldier.  Al- 
though his  service  to  his  country  was  very 
brief  he  expressed  his  deep  devotion  to  the 
United  States  Army  and  we  feel  that  the 
Army  in  ttim  proved  their  devotion  and  fl- 
d^ity  to  him. 
Sincerely, 

ASNOLB  L.  Coopn. 


TOWARD  A  BALANCED  NATIONAL 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  RIBICOFT'.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past,  people  have  considered  "planning" 
a  little  known  science  dealing  with  ab- 
stract ideas  of  how  the  future  should 
be  organized.  A  planner  was  someone 
who  drew  fsmciful  glass  skyscrapers  in 
the  desert  for  the  year  2000  and  showed 
little  concern  for  the  year  1973. 

Planning  is,  however,  a  science  that 
can  greatly  benefit  America  if  properly 
used.  If  we  are  to  conserve  our  rapidly 
disappearing  natural  resources  and  yet 
still  maintain  a  viable  economy,  we  need 
to  develop  a  national  growth  policy  based 
on  the  world  as  it  is  and  the  forces  that 
exist  rather  than  the  world  as  we  wish 
It  were  and  forces  that  we  would  con- 
jure up  if  we  could. 

In  an  October  11,  1972,  address  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  outlined  his  ideas  for 
developing  such  a  policy.  Because  of  his 
long  interest  in  the  problems  of  urban 
and  rural  America,  I  believe  that  Sena- 
tors will  find  his  remarks  most  inter- 
esting. 

I  ask  imanimous  constent  that  Sena- 
tor Humpbut's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TOWAKD  a  BAI.ANCZD  Natiokal  Obowtk  An 
E>Evn.op»txjrr  Polict 

Shall  we  design  or  resign  ourselves  to  our 
nation's  future? 

That  is  the  basic  question  underlying  de- 


cisions we  make  today  in  determining  what 
kind  of  nation  vs  want  to  create  or  le»ve 

for  future  generation*. 

For  wbat  we  do— or  faU  to  do— today 
clearly  commits  and  fixes  future  pattern*  of 
llf*  In  this  lotion  as  well  as  on  this  planet 
earth. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  ap- 
proaching the  future  of  our  nation — and  its 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world — hap- 
hazardly. 

A  few  years  back,  we  learned  almost  over- 
night that  the  world  we  live  in  had  shrunk 
to  such  a  siae  that  men  on  one  side  of  the 
earth  could  completely  destroy  men  on  the 
opposite  Bide  within  30  minutes  through  new 
and  devastating  means  of  modern  warfare. 
More   recently   we   have   coma   to   realize 
that  even  the  natural  resources  of  this  earth 
and  of  our  nation  are  indeed  finite,  and  in 
many  cases  threatened  with  total  depletion. 
And  today  we  are  approaching  a  new  real- 
ization, one  which  was  stated  so  eloquently 
by  Barbara  Ward  and  Rene  Dubos  in  their 
recently  published  book,  "Ctaily  One  Xartb." 
1  quote: 

"The  establishment  of  a  desirable  human 
environment  implies  mors  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  ecological  equilibrium,  the  economi- 
cal management  of  natural  resources,  and 
the  control  of  the  forces  that  threaten  bio- 
logical and  mental  health.  Ideally,  It  requires 
also  that  social  groups  and  individuals  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
ways  of  life  and  surroundings  of  their  own 
choice.  Man  not  only  survives  and  functions 
In  his  environment,  he  shapes  it  and  he  Is 
shaped  by  It." 

As  members  of  the  planning  profession  of 
our  nation  you  have  a  major  role  to  play  In 
helping  the  people  of  this  nation  shape  their 
own  future,  "to  provide  them  with  the  op- 
portunity" as  Lady  Jackson  and  Dr.  Dubos 
say.  "to  develop  ways  of  life  and  surroundings 
of  their  own  choice." 

Tour  role  Is  not  one  of  merely  providing 
a  method  tor  state  and  local  governments 
to  carry  out  projects  such  as  urban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  or  transportation  systems. 

You  must  also  play  a  leading  role  in  na- 
tional policy  planning  and  development  as  it 
relates  to  all  levels  and  branches  of  govern- 
ment— as  It  relates  to  all  combinations  of 
political,  economical,  soclAl  and  environ- 
mental concerns. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  otir  major 
policy  sciences,  planning  also  is  an  art.  de- 
manding of  you  all  the  sensitivities  that  are 
required  In  assessing  and  responding  to  the 
myriad  of  subtle  changes  and  developments 
that  our  complex  world  of  technological  ad- 
vancement thrusts  upon  mm  dally. 

You  must  lend  your  talent,  genius,  and 
Insight  to  helping  people  to  "design"  their 
own  future — not  In  the  form  of  any  master 
plan  or  blueprint,  but  rather  In  helping  them 
create  the  processes  and  mechanisms  to 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  understand, 
anticipate,  and  to  bring  about  orderly 
change.  You  must  help  them  to  avoid  and 
mlnlmlBe  what  Mr.  Alvln  Toffler  so  aptly  re- 
fers to  as  "future  shock." 

As  of  today,  our  nation  still  lacks  those 
processes  and  mechanisms  needed  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  and  by  Individual  citizens 
to  develop  and  choose  alternative  futures. 

As  we  approach  our  nation's  bicentennial, 
It  Is  not  only  appropriate,  but  essential  that 
we  look  anew  at  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  future  we  are  now  creating  for  ourselves 
and  future  generations  by  our  decisions — or 
lack  of  decisions — as  opposed  to  what  we 
shoTild  be  doing  to  move  toward  a  goal  of 
hiunan  relationships  based  upon  the  Greek 
idea  of  "balance,"  of  moderation,  of  "noth- 
ing too  much." 

Growth  is  seen  by  many  as  the  opposite 
of  stability,  yet  both  are  desired.  Novelty  Is 
prlBsd,  but  man  is  overwhelmed  by  too  much 
change.  Technology  is  both  feared  and  Indis- 
pensable. 
Liberty  versus  tranquility,  defense  versus 


welfare,  preeent  venu*  future,  are  dtobot- 
otnou*  terms  that  have  ezpreesed  Anjsiluan 
goals  since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic. 

Our  challenge  then  la  to  reach  out  for  th* 
"balance"  in  human  relationships  that  many 
of  us  believe  to  be  attainable  bs«ween  oon* 
fllct  and  cooperation,  between  growth  and 
stability,  between  individual  free  choice  and 
common  good,  between  teehnology  and  social 
respoDslbUity,  betweac  eooiuxnlo  needs  and 
nnrtTTmnnsntal  proteotlon,  between  iirban 
and  rural,  besween  the  old  and  new,  and 
between  rim«L<«n^i  policy  and  state  and  loaal 
policy  planning  and  development. 

But  "how"  and  through  wbat  "means"  can 
w*  reach  out  for  that  "balauoe"? 

What  mechanisms  and  proceaaea  do  we  now 
have  that  wlU  permit  and  encourage  us  to 
develop  the  pollciee  and  plans  that  wlU  be 
needed  if  we  are  to  "create."  to  "design"  and 
to  "shape"  our  nation's  future  human  en- 
vironment? 

I  suggest  to  you  that  there  are  none,  at 
least  not  any  explicitly  designed  to  deal  with 
our  liatlon's  long  range  future. 

W*  have  no  institution,  proosas  or  mecha- 
nism today  that  is  dedicated  to  or  oonoamed 
wlUi  the  consequence*  of  the  rapid  and  po- 
tent changes  in  opportunities  resulting  from 
the  onrush  of  science  and  technology. 

We  have  no  national  effort  today  concerned 
with  the  need  for  better  techniques  or  meas- 
urement to  help  our  society  answer  for  Itself 
the  classic  questions  posed  by  Abraham  Lm- 
coln  in  his  House  Divided  speech,  which  I 
wbdi  to  quote: 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better 
Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

At  this  critical  stage  in  our  national  de- 
velopment we  must  provide  the  means  and 
processes  required  to  answer  such  questions. 
to  identify  at  an  early  point  the  vital  ques- 
tions likely  to  confront  otir  nation  as  the 
future  unfolds,  so  that  accommodation  to 
change  can  be  a  deliberate,  conscious  and 
rational  process  instead  of  a  violent  reaction. 
And  it  Is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I 
will  be  dedicating  much  of  my  future  ener- 
gies in  the  United  States  Senate  to  the  task 
of  forging  legislation  that  will  provide  these 
needed  processes,  mechanisms  and  Institu- 
tions, which  will  begin  to  help  us  "design" 
our  nation's  future  and  achieve  and  reach 
that  "balance"  I  referred  to  earlier. 

On  May  26  of  this  year  In  San  Franctooo 
before  the  Commonwealth  Club,  I  unveiled 
the  general  provlalona  of  wbat  1  call  my 
"Balanced  National  Growth  and  Development 
Act,"  a  proposed  piece  of  leglalatlon  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  Important  of  my  26 
years  of  public  service. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Balanced  National  Orovrth  and 
Development  within  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  "develop  specific  national  policies 
relating  to  future  poptilation  settlement  and 
distribution  patterns,  economic  growth,  en- 
vironmental protection,  income  distribution, 
energy  and  fuels,  transportation,  education, 
health  care,  food  and  fiber  production,  em- 
ployment, housing,  recreation  and  cultural 
opportunities,  communioations,  land  tise. 
welfare,  technology  assessment  and  transfer, 
and  monetary  and  fiscal  policy." 

This  new  Office  also  vnil  provide  the  means 
to  develop  these  individual  national  policies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  refieet  the  appropriate 
inter  relationships  that  obviously  exist  be- 
tween and  among  such  p<^iclee. 

This  new  Office  will  tie  together  and  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Environmental  Quality 
OotincU. 

Tliis  new  Office  will  be  empowered  t«  bring 
about  more  urxiform  and  workable  federal 
assistance  programs,  to  streamline  the  fed- 
eral delivery  system  now  Involving  hundreds 
at  categorical  programs  that  so  bewilder  and 
confuse  many  state  and  local  officials. 
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TiM  MIX  alao  astabilshea  new  unlTorm 
plaantnc  requtrraaenta  for  federal  grants-in- 
aid  and  transfers  to  tb*  new  Office  the  com- 
prvhanslT*  planning  aaaiatance  Program  au- 
tbortzMl  by  Sactlon  701  at  tbe  Hoimlng  Act 
sad  administered  by  HUD. 

The  Mil  create*  a  national  system  of  multi- 
state  regional  planning  and  development 
oommlsaions,  InvolTlng  botb  goyernors  and 
state  legUlatuna,  to  belp  llnJc-tip  and  fa- 
oUttate  proper  coordination  among  federal. 
•late,  and  looal  imlta  of  governments.  Tbis 
nationwide  regional  commission  structure 
would  be  directly  tied  to  the  new  Office  wltb- 
in  tbe  Office  of  tbe  President,  ratber  than  to 
a  Department. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  create  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Balanced 
Growth  and  Development.  This  Committee 
would  be  supported  by  a  new  Congreaelonal 
Office  of  Policy  and  Planning  within  tbe  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  staffed  by  professionals 
and  experts  on  national  policy  matters. 

New  requirements  pertaining  to  tbe  loca- 
tion Impact  of  federal  facilities,  activities 
and  procurement  are  specified  In  tbe  bill 
We  are  tbe  only  developed  nation  in  tbe  world 
that  totally  ignores  this  critical  question  In 
our  private  and  public  decision-making. 

This  bill  creates  a  new  national  researcb 
Institution  to  monitor,  measure  and  fore- 
cast developnients  and  happenings  In  all  the 
major  sciences — soft  and  hard — and  to  re- 
port lU  Ondlnga,  wltb  possible  alternatives 
that  might  be  ptirsued. 

It  also  provides  for  more  detailed  and 
cxmtlnuous  analjrBls  of  population  and  demo- 
graphic trends,  within  tbe  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census. 

And.  finally  It  provides  for  tbe  development 
of  an  annual  report  by  tbe  Executive  Branch 
detailing  "where  we  are,"  and  "whither  we 
are  tending"  in  our  punult  of  developing 
and  implementing  national  policies.  That  re- 
port will  be  made  avallalbe  to  and  assessed 
by  Congress  and  tbe  people  of  this  nation. 

It  will  become  a  national  working  docu- 
ment for  tbe  entire  nation  to  reflect  Its  con- 
cerns and  desires  concerning  national  goals 
priorities  and  policies. 

A  draft  of  this  bill  will  be  made  available 
to  you  and  many  others  throughout  tbe  na- 
tion between  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  next  January. 

I  hop>e  you  review  and  study  It  In  the  spirit 
that  I  have  drafted  It.  namely,  as  a  beginning 
toward  building  a  better  America  Axxd.  a 
start  toward  a  "Balanced  National  Orowtb 
and  Development  policy"  to  help  o\ii  nation 
guide  and  pirepare  itself  for  tomorrow. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  whatever  may 
be  the  outcome  of  the  travail  of  the  present 
and  our  hopes  and  fears  for  tbe  future.  It 
also  Is  well  to  be  mindful  of  the  sober  and 
powerful  Injunction  of  tbe  poet.  Walt  Whit- 
man, who  wrote : 

"Now  understand  me  well — it  is  provided  In 
the  essence  of  things  that  from  any  frui- 
tion of  success,  no  matter  what,  shall  come 
forth  something  to  make  a  greater  struggle 
necessary." 

DELAWARE    TASK    FORCE    ON    MA- 
RINE AND  COASTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  senior  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware <Mr.  BOGGS) .  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  him  and  a  report  by  the 
special  Task  Force  on  Marine  and 
Coastal  Affairs  of  the  State  ol  Delaware. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   report   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Recoks.  as  follows: 
Stattukst  bt  Sknatos  Booos 

The  Oovemor  of  Delaware's  special  Task 
Force  on  Marine  and  Coastal  Affairs  recently 
aobmltted  its  report  after  nacre  than  2  years 
of  atudy. 


SvMUAay 

Early  In  1»70.  Oovernor  Rnssell  W  Peterson 
appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Marine  and 
Coastal  Affairs  "to  develop  a  master  plan  for 
our  coastal  and  bay  areas."  Since  Its  first 
meeting  on  28  April  1870,  tbe  Task  Force  has 
been  analyzing  the  diverse  facets  of  Dela- 
ware's problems  In  the  Coastal  2^ne.  It  was 
early  recognized  that  many  of  tbe  factors 
essential  to  a  sensible  master  plan  were  either 
unavailable  or  were  Incompletely  understood. 
Accordingly,  the  approach  tbe  Task  Force 
took  was  to  define  as  Its  major  objective 
the  preparation  of  policy  gruidellnes  and  cer- 
tain key  recommendations  for  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  marine  and  coastal  af- 
fairs for  the  State  of  Delaware. 

TVxlay  Delaware  is  faced  with  two  phe- 
nomena existing  simultaneously — an  acceler- 
ating scarcity  of  desirable  coastal  lands  and 
a  burgeoning  market  supported  by  finan- 
cially strong  Industry  eager  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty It  needs.  In  the  past,  tbe  traditional 
pressures  of  the  marketplace  have  prevailed. 
The  destiny  of  Delaware's  Coastal  Zone  could 
be  wholly  determined  by  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  the  lands  within  Its  bounds  wltb- 
otrt  regard  to  public  benefit.  However,  new 
dimensions  of  environmental  awareness  now 
dictate  that  broader  considerations  must  be 
recognized. 

Accordingly,  the  Task  Force  has  introduced 
additional  factors  to  land-use  planning  for 
the  Coastal  Zone  which  consider  the  need  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life. 
Identification  of  these  factors  became  the 
principal  goal  of  the  Task  I^)rce  In  Its  IVa 
years  of  active  work.  The  makeup  of  tbe 
Task  Tonx  itself  guaranteed  that  a  variety 
of  views  and  backgrounds  would  be  applied 
to  the  problem:  local.  Industrial,  educational, 
conservatlonal.  residential,  and  governmen- 
tal. Consequently,  the  planning  for  multiple 
use  of  Delaware's  Coastal  Zone  did  Include 
thoee  who  could  respond  to  the  varied,  and 
often  conflicting,  pleas  of  potential  Indus- 
trial developers,  conservationists,  sportsmen, 
farmers,  marine  scientists,  engineers,  and 
vacationers. 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  the  Task 
Force  was  defining  Delaware's  Coastal  Zone. 
The  Task  Force  has  recommended  that,  for 
government  regulatory  purposes,  the  Coastal 
Zone  be  defined  to  Include  a  Primary  and  a 
Secondary  Coastal  Zone.  Throughout  this  re- 
port, unless  otherwise  specified,  the  term 
"Coastal  Zone"  refers  to  the  Primary  Coastal 
Zone. 

The  Task  Force  has  recommended  that  the 
seaward  boundary  of  the  Coesital  Zone  be 
determined  by  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  in  the  bay  and  the  ocean.  The 
state's  Jurisdiction  In  the  bay  extends  to  tbe 
Delaware-New  Jersey  state  line.  In  the  ocean. 
Delaware's  Jurisdiction  extends  3  miles  off- 
shore, although  the  possible  extension  of 
Jurisdiction  Is  before  the  courts.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  tbe  Primary  Coastal  Zone  be 
defined  on  the  landward  side  as  that  portion 
which  Is  subject  to  submersion  by  salt  water, 
whether  caused  by  tides  or  storms,  at  a  fre- 
quency of  at  least  once  In  a  hundred  years. 
The  territory  thus  defined  Is  approximated 
by  land  at  or  below  the  10-foot  contour  line; 
for  the  portion  of  the  zone  south  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  It  may  ex- 
tend to  a  distance  of  I  mile  from  tbe  mean 
sea-level-mark  of  either  the  Delaware  Estu- 
ary or  the  ocean  shore,  whichever  is  the 
greater  distance  inland.  In  1971  Delaware 
enacted  House  bill  300  as  amended,  called 
the  Coastal  Zone  Act.  (Chapter  175,  Volume 
58.  Iiaws  of  Delaware,  creating  a  new  Chap- 
ter 70.  Title  7.  Delaware  Code)  This  law  es- 
tablished that  the  landward  extent  of  tbe 
Coastal  Zone  be  determined  by  a  series  of 
certain  atate-msilntalned  coastal  roads.  Obvi- 
ously tbe  latter  system  Is  somewhat  artificial, 
but  it  possesses  tbe  advantage  of  better  defi- 
nition to  the  public. 
Ik    Is   widely    believed    that   the   easting 


developments  aloag  tbe  shores  of  tbe  upper 
Delaware  River  from  tbe  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  to  Philadelphia  exemplify 
the  ultimate  fate  of  subetantial  portions  of 
tbe  shoreline  from  the  canal  to  C^>e  Hen- 
lopen.  unlSM  a  rational  prograxn  for  land 
and  w<ater  use  is  Instituted. 

Prior  to  the  onset  of  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial poUutlon  In  tbe  Delaware  River,  resorts 
and  beaches  along  the  river  and  upper  bay 
were  popular.  They  were  served  by  railroads 
and  river  boats  from  Wilmington  and  Phila- 
delphia, before  automobiles  provided  more 
convenient  transportation.  Bince  tbe  early 
20tb  century,  the  extent  of  this  recreation 
potential  has  decreased  because  of  deteriorat- 
ing water  quality  and  readily  available  hlgb- 
quallty  alternative  recreation.  Therefore, 
subsequent  resort  development  has  been  pri- 
marily confined  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  tbe 
shores  of  tbe  Little  Bays.  However,  because 
of  Increasing  congestion  In  these  areas,  at- 
tention is  now  being  diverted  to  desirable 
locations  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay. 

Tbe  frontage  along  tbe  river  and  bay  in 
Delaware  Is  not  much  more  than  90  miles 
long.  Much  of  It  Is  taken  up  by  public  wild- 
life-management areas,  including  the  Bom- 
bay Hook  and  Primebook  National  WUdlUe 
Refuges  and  the  state's  Woodland  Beach  and 
Little  Creek  Wildlife  Areas,  and  by  the  pri- 
vate holdings  of  Delaware  WUd  Lands,  Inc. 
Most  of  tbe  remaining  shoreline  consists  of 
wetlands,  tributaries  of  the  river,  and  private 
beaches.  Tbe  obviously  limited  extent  of  this 
resource  requires  extreme  measures  for  Its 
preservation  and  wise  use. 

Only  those  people  who  have  dbrectly  ex- 
perienced tbe  wetlands  that  line  the  shores 
of  our  bay  can  appreciate  their  mystic  qual- 
ities. The  beauty  of  rising  mists  at  dusk,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the  merging  of 
fresh  and  salt  waters,  the  turmoil  of  wind 
and  weather — all  unite  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that  man  has  only  superficially  ex- 
plored. 

The  Task  Force  has  unconditionally  rec- 
ommended that  the  Coastal  Zone  be  dedi- 
cated to  active  and  passive  recreational  use 
Emd  be  compatible  with  other  users  of  an 
agricultural,  commercial.  Industrial,  or  edu- 
cational nature.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
compatlbUlty  does  not.  In  the  last  analysis, 
always  depend  only  on  pollution  standards; 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Task  Force.  compatl- 
bUlty also  depends  on  other  factors  such  as 
the  acreage  required,  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  land,  the  ratio  of  employees  to 
tbe  land  area  required,  and  the  number  and 
type  of  public  services  needed. 

The  Task  Force  preliminary  report  was  Is- 
sued in  February  of  1971.  at  the  request  of 
the  governor,  to  provide  him  and  the  Dela- 
ware Legislature  with  guidance  for  a  Coastal 
Zone  legislative  program.  Publication  of  the 
report  soon  led  to  passage  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Act  by  the  legislature  In  June  of  1971.  While 
this  law  differs  in  some  respects  from  certain 
specific  Task  Force  recommendations.  It  Is 
an  essential  first  step  in  implementing  Im- 
portant controls  over  Industrial  development 
In  the  Coastal  Zone. 

Meanwhile,  work  continued  on  tbe  more 
detailed  final  report.  This  report  would  pre- 
sent the  extensive  background  information 
which  the  Task  Force  had  been  developing 
on  a  much  more  deliberate  time  scale.  Input 
from,  departments  of  tbe  state  and  federal 
governments,  the  University  of  Delaware, 
and  the  private  sector  would  be  utilized.  The 
magnitude  of  this  Information  was  very  sub- 
stantial, and  its  preparation  and  organization 
would,  therefore,  take  a  great  deal  of  detailed 
effort  by  many  people  for  more  than  18 
months. 

In  Its  basic  choice  of  priorities  the  Task 
Force  places  great  emphasis  on  outdoor  re- 
creation as  a  fundamental  activity  In  Dela- 
ware's ■  Coastal  Zone.  Although  It  offers  a 
broad  series  of  recommendations  concerning 
recreation.  It  also  has  to  enunciate  clearly 
tlae  basic  criteria  regarding  new  industry  and 
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other  uses.  The  Task  Force  reoommende  the 
encouragement  of  compatible  new  industry 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  seeks  to  dlaoourafe 
tbe  types  of  Industry  that  are  Incompatible 
with  a  recreation  environment.  Accordingly, 
tbe  Task  Force  recommends  exclusion  of  new 
petroletun  refineries,  steel  mills,  and  p«per 
mills  within  this  narrow  peripheral  Coaatal 
Zone. 

Tbe  special  case  concerntog  tbe  need  for 
a  deepwater  terminal  and  tbe  Impact  of  oil 
transport  by  supertanker  on  tbe  environment 
and  the  quality  of  life  Is  particularly  con- 
troversial. There  is  no  question  that  tbe 
Delaware  Bay  has  been  an  essential  lifeline 
for  the  transport  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  to  the  entire  Atlantic  coast.  For  a 
very  special  reason,  the  Delaware  Bay  may 
have  an  even  more  important  role  In  future 
decades;  there  extends  into  the  sheltered 
waters  of  the  central  lower  bay  a  deep  chan- 
nel that  can  accommodate,  with  some  dredg- 
ing, vessels  having  drafts  of  more  than  70 
feet. 

This  deep  natural  channel  Is  unique  along 
the  Atlantic  coastline  from,  Marine  to  Florida 
lu  that  It  Is  the  only  place  for  a  naturally 
sheltered,  deepwater  port  (handling  vessels 
of  up  to  260.000  deadweight  tons)  so  close 
to  Industrial  markets.  From  a  regional  view- 
point, the  potential  availability  of  deepwater- 
port  transfer  facilities  in  the  Delaware  Bay 
is  of  great  significance.  Unfortunately,  from 
Delaware's  viewpoint,  such  a  development 
could  be  harmful  in  Its  seemingly  inevitable 
encouragement  of  the  onshore  development 
of  an  Incompatible  heavy-industry  complex 
and  the  potential  for  catastrophic  spills.  A 
full  range  of  alternative  solutions  to  this 
problem  has  not  yet  been  formulated. 

Consequently,  the  Task  Force  recommends 
against  approval  at  the  present  time  of  any 
deepwater  port  facility  or  offshore  Island  in 
the  lower  Delaware  Bay.  It  suggests  that  the 
feasibility  of  an  offshore  oU  facility  on  the 
Continental  Sbelf  be  explored  on  a  coopera- 
tive baals  with  tbe  federal  government.  A 
federal  government  study  is  now  In  progress 
under  the  sponeorshlp  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  a  further  contribution 
to  the  resolution  of  this  crittcal  problem. 

The  Delaware  Legislature,  in  response  to 
tbe  Task  FHsrce's  concern,  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution  18  (July  1971)  calling  for  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a  Delaware  Bay  Oil  Trana- 
p<^  Committee  to  study  tbe  logistics  of 
transport  of  oil  to  and  from  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  port  facilities.  In  this  reeolutlon  it 
was  noted  that  the  committee  should  wort 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  U.8.  Depsrt- 
ment  of  Commerce  in  fulfilling  its  task,  and 
that  it  should  report  its  findings  wltbln  1 
year.  Thus  tbe  solution  to  the  problem  of 
rapidly  growing  demands  for  oU  transporta- 
tion In  the  Delaware  Bay  must  await  a  fur- 
ther detailed  study  of  the  various  options 
available  In  the  light  of  their  economic  and 
environmental  significance.  The  examination 
of  the  problem  must  Involve  state,  regional, 
and  federal  perepeotlvee. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  an  im- 
portant responslblUty  oaf  the  SUte  of  DeU- 
ware  should  be  to  assess  the  total  outdoor 
recreational  activities  in  the  Coastal  Zone, 
including  swimming,  boating,  sport  fishing, 
diving,  camping,  hunting,  and  sightseeing. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  adequate  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  attending  adequately  to 
such  factors  as  housing,  commercial  services, 
transportation,  utilities,  water  management, 
and  Insect  control  axe  unavoidable  in  op- 
timizing the  recreation  potentials  of  the 
Coastal  Zone.  Specifically,  the  state  should 
help  local  communities  develop  additional 
recreation  areas  and  shoreline  access  in  or- 
der to  provide  adequate  public  faciUtiee  for 
tourists. 

The  attitude  of  tbe  Task  Force  toward  tbe 
recreation  potentials  o<  Delaware  stems 
from  the  reoognitlon  that  Delaware's  limited 
amount  of  sboreUne  along  tbe  ooean  and  bay 


Ilea  in  tbe  midM  of  tbe  moet  densely  popu- 
lated multl-atate  region  of  the  nation.  Ac- 
oeea  from  this  regional  population  center, 
whose  people  have  greater  proporttons  ot 
leisure  time,  has  been  enhanced  by  tbe  con- 
struotlon  of  blgb-«peed  highway  systems. 
Thus  recreation  demands  will  increase  in  tbe 
futtire.  Certain  areae  located  on  the  Atlantic 
ooast  and  the  Uttle  Bays  are  now  obviously 
overpatroniaed.  Hence,  the  evaluation  of  the 
lees  utilized  and  more  promising  portions  of 
the  Delaware  Bay  shores  must  now  be  Uie 
subject  of  special  planning. 

It  is  now  known  that  about  two-thirds 
of  commercial  and  sport  fish  spawn  and 
develop  in  shallow  coastal  waters.  Part  of 
the  planning  process,  therefore,  includaj 
provisions  for  the  enhancement  of  the  fish- 
eries resources  In  Delaware's  Coastal  Zone. 
In  the  future,  inshore  and  marsh  areas  must 
be  protected  from  pollution  and  unwise  ex- 
ploitation. If  prop«4y  protected,  these  hab- 
itats can  provide  areas  of  clean  water 
greater  than  the  critical  minimum  sise 
needed  to  support  enough  plnflsh  and  shell- 
fish for  botb  commercial  and  sport  fishing. 
Tbtis,  in  order  to  rebuild  Delaware's  fish- 
eries resources,  proper  provision  must  be 
made  for  habitat  restoration  and  improve- 
ment. 

It  la  apparent,  then,  that  measures  must 
be  taken  to  institute  land-use  planning  of 
a  type  that  has  not  been  customary  In  the 
past.  Coastal  Zone  management  must  plan 
land  use  at  a  time  when  tbe  land  Is  stUl 
essentially  undeveloped.  After  the  first  stages 
of  develc^ment  have  taken  place,  economic 
commitments  are  usually  irrevocable;  for 
example,  thoee  wetlands  that  have  been 
dredged  or  filled  are  not  readily  subject  to 
restoration.  The  first  step  recommended  by 
the  Taak  Force  regarding  Coastal  Zone  leg- 
islation, therefore,  Is  the  postponement  of 
Coastal  Zone  development  untU  carefully 
thought-out  legislation  has  been  enacted  for 
adequate  land-  and  water-use  controls.  In 
the  meantime.  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
governor's  moratorium  be  maintained.  The 
proper  management  of  tbe  Coastal  Zone  of 
Delaware  presents  a  statewide  problem 
which  is,  in  many  aspects,  becomlrig  a  re- 
gional and  national  problem  Hence,  tbe 
political  scene  must  accommodate  an  overall 
view;  state  and  national  Issues  must  be  In- 
cluded in  the  reviewing  processes  that  will 
lead  to  proper  allocation  of  land  use. 

The  Taak  Force  recommends  that  the 
state  continue  its  jurisdiction  In  determin- 
ing patterns  of  activity  through  state  zoning 
for  the  subaqueous  portions  of  the  maritime 
areas.  Tbe  state's  responslbUity  must  be  to 
set  enforceable  minimum  standards  for  land- 
use  control  in  the  landward  portions  of  tbe 
Coastal  Zone.  However,  such  actions  should 
not  arbitrarily  Ignore  county  and  munlolpal 
planning  and  zoning.  A  maximum  oppor- 
tunity should  be  offered  to  local  govern- 
ments to  determine  future  uses  for  their 
respective  land  areas.  Nevertheless,  the  state 
must  have  responsibility  for  an  overall  plan. 
This  necessitates  the  power  of  review  and 
^proval  of  county  and  municipal  actions  in 
tbe  Coastal  Zone. 

To  supplement  the  zoning  or  permit 
regulations,  sufficient  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  tbe  sUte  to  acquire  certain  key 
areas  to  prevent  environmental  damage,  to 
maintain  the  desired  development  pattern, 
and  to  protect  the  options  on  Coastal  Zone 
use  by  future  generations.  Accordingly,  the 
Task  Force  has  recommended  strong  fiscal 
support  for  land  acquisitions  in  the  Coastal 
Zone  by  the  state.  As  an  alternative,  the 
Task  Force  suggests  that  the  state  seek  and 
promote  private  support  of  such  acquisition 
for  public  use  of  strategically  located  private 
lands. 

To  thoee  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
Coastal  Zone,  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  tbe 
technical  and  socioeconomic  aspects  of  the 
biota  has  been  tantalizing.  For  example.  In 


recent  years  adverse  influences  such  as  pol- 
lution and  biological  Infections,  compounded  ' 
by  poor  management,  have  decimated  Dela- 
ware Bay's  oyster  crop.  Although  restortalon 
of  the  oyster  beds  has  started,  the  question 
remains  as  to  how  one  can  optimize  sheUflBb 
and    fish    cultivation    appropriate    to    tba. 
Delaware    environment.    The    University    of" 
Delaware  has  been  attracted  to  tbis  ques- 
tion as  one  for  which  research  can  have  pro- 
found effects  on  use  of  the  Ooastal  Zone. 

Accordingly,  the  Task  Force  recommends. 
a  substantial  Increase  \n  funding  for  a  Coast- 
al Zone  Research  Program  to  furnish  the 
scientific  and  technical  Information  on  whicb 
the  state  will  makt  its  Coastal-Zone-manage- 
ment  decisions.  This  research  program  should 
include  economic,  social,  and  legal  consid- 
erations. In  addition  to  apsects  pertinent  to 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences  and  en- 
gineering. The  stats  should  reoognlze  tba 
recent  efforts  of  the  University  of  Delaware 
in  expanding  Its  capabilities  in  marine  and 
coastal  research.  It  u  further  expected  that 
the  University's  College  of  Marine  Studies 
will  be  called  upon  by  tbe  state  for  special 
projects,  such  as  the  research  elements  of 
the  proposed  Delaware  Estuary  baseline 
study.  The  creation  of  a  Coastal  Zone  Tech- 
nical Services  Division  by  the  College  of  Ma- 
rine Studies  vrtll  faclllUU  services  to  the 
state  over  and  above  tbose  already  provided 
by  the  University  In  Its  Coastal  student- 
training  program. 

The  Delaware  Bay  represents  a  wide  variety 
of  coastal  conditions  typical  of  a  much  larger 
area.  Estuarlne-environment  studies  are 
worthy  of  much  stronger  support  than  the 
State  of  Delaware  can  provide.  Tbe  Task 
Force  has,  therefore,  been  mindful  of  the 
opportunities  for  the  College  of  Marine 
Studies  to  seek  substantial  support  from 
both  federal  and  regional  sources.  The  at- 
tention of  the  federal  government  has  been 
directed  by  tbe  President's  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources 
(the  Stratton  Commission)  toward  coastal- 
zone  management  and  the  underlying  data 
base  needed  for  enlightened  decisionmaking. 
The  federal  government  has  implemented  its 
Interest  through  an  Increasingly  well  defined 
program — the  Sea  Grant  Program  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA).  Tbe  Task  Force  strongly  sup- 
ports the  present  effort  of  tbe  Collage  of 
Marine  Studies  which  has  already  qualified  It 
as  a  Sea  Grant  Instltutlou.  The  Task  Force 
also  recommends  establishing  a  Marine  Sci- 
ence Center — managed  by  tbe  College  of  Ma- 
rine Studies — which  would  include  a  Coastal 
Zone  research  laboratory. 

As  a  further  step  in  the  development  of 
such  a  center,  it  has  been  suggested  that  tbe 
University  of  Delaware  initiate  cooperation 
with  research  centers  of  oUxsr  states  pres- 
ently concerned  with  the  Delaware  Estu- 
ary. The  Task  Force  urges  that  ties  with  tbe 
Delaware  River  Basin  CommlssioQ  be 
strengthened  because  ot  its  key  role  in  co- 
ordinating  Interstate  Intereste. 

In  order  to  bring  together  tbe  consider- 
ations of  recreation,  compatible  industrial 
and  commercial  development,  and  conserve* 
tlon  Into  one  planned  structure,  the  Task. 
Force  reoognlzes  that  the  state  must  formu- 
late a  strong  Ooastal-Zone-management 
structure.  The  peculiarly  tenuous  character 
of  the  Coastal  Zone,  the  competitive  forces 
at  work  to  modify  its  nature  and  its  strong 
Influence  on  the  quality  of  life  to  Delaware 
create  special  reeponslbUlties  for  the  stata 
government.  Legislation,  regulations,  con- 
trols, and  guidelines  must  be  rigorously  ap- 
plied in  order  to  optlmiae  tbe  use  of  tbe 
Coastal  Zone  in  the  interests  of  Delaware's 
cittsens  and.  also,  her  visitors. 

At  tbe  time  tbe  preUnHaary  report  'was 
Issued,  tbe  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environmental  Control  (DNRSO)  was 
suggested  as  tbe  state  agency  having  pre- 
dominant Interest  in  Ooastal  Zone  affairs. 


cxvrn- 
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IMptte  tbe  fact  th«t  the  Co«stal  Zone  Act 
c  f  1971  focusea  on  the  St»te  PUnnlng  OfBce 
It  th*  agency  to  control  induBtrtal  develop- 
iiant  In  tbe  Coastal  Zone,  tbe  Task  Force 
iiaUxtalns  tbat  the  DITRBC  shonld  be  the 
nucleus  of  Coastal  Zone  oianagement  in 
Delaware. 

Although  some  of  the  regulatory  aspects 
cf  Industrial  development  of  the  Coastal 
2  one  have  now  been  established  through 
1  sglslatlon,  there  are  many  other  Coastal - 
i  one-management  responsibilities  that  need 
ontlnulng  implementation.  These  Include 
ttie  formulation  and  updating  of  a  plan  for 
-ther  users  of  coastal  and  estnarlne  waters 
!Jid  lands;  they  also  Include  the  continuing 
::eve!opment  or  nondevelopment  of  these 
jxeas  in  the  public  Interest,  according  to 
:  Ian.  The  provision  of  such  public  services 
is  a  State  of  Delaware  Port  Authority, 
leaches,  marinas,  or  other  waterfront  Un- 
riro'.ements  and  the  leasing  of  offshore  areas 
■re  examples.  Obviously,  delegating,  these  re- 
.- ponslbllltles  to  a  single  department  of  the 

■  tate  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  Interde- 
jartment  coordination.  Because  many  state 
;  epartments  will  be  Involved,  the  Task  Force 
:»commends  that  the  governor  establish  an 
1  n.terdepartmental  group  for  coordinating 
<  tate  Coastal  Zone  activities  and  that  be  also 
i  ppolnt  the  group's  chairman. 

Coastal  Zone  mangement  Is  quite  complex; 
!t  requires  the  merging  of  statewide,  regional, 
£.nd  federal   Interests  with  the  Interests  of 

Itlzen's  groups,  municipalities,  and  counties. 
iSecauae  of  this,  a  nongovernment  mechanism 
13  also  vitally  needed.  Recently  the  governor 
established  an  Advisory  Council  on  Science 
ind  Technology  which,  in  effect,  was  the 
]iolnt  of  origin  of  the  Task  Force.  To  avoid 

mneceeaary  duplication,  the  Task  Force  rec- 
(mmends  that  the  governor  extend  the  re- 

■  por.slblUty  of  his  present  Council  on  Science 
i  ,nd  Technology  so  that  It  can  provide  gulde- 
:  tnes  for  the  management  of  the  Coastal 
;  ;or.e.  The  scop>e  of  this  advisory  service 
should  Include  science,  technology,  law.  eco- 
;;omlcs.  environmental  quality,  recreation. 
;  onservatlon.  commercial  flsherles.  water  sup- 
jily  and  quality,  and  marine  transportation. 

■  "he  Task  Force  further  recommends  that  the 
membership  of  the  present  council  be  broad- 
!  T!ed  In  order  to  meet  these  new  responslblll- 
'  lee.  and  that  Its  name  and  representation  be 

hanged  to  reflect  this  expanded   scope.  In 

iiddltlon.  the  scope  of  the  membership  should 
'epreaent  tbe  Intereets  of  county  and  mvmlcl- 

]>al   governments,    appropriate   private   orga- 
ilzatlons.  and  the  public. 
Recognizing  the  pressures  for   the  many 

diverse  and  often  conflicting  uses  of  Dela- 
vare's  Coastal  Zone,  the  TMk  Force  has  rec- 
)mmended  a  course  of  action  that  will  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  and  conserve  and 
mprove  the  natural  resources  of  this  area. 

The  nature  of  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  this  report  la  such  that 
heir  consideration  should  not  be  delayed. 
i4<»»over.  Implementation  of  the  recom- 
nendatlons  In  this  reprart  should  be  regarded 
mlj  as  a  first  step  toward  the  development 
If  a  long-range  master  plan  for  the  Coastal 
Sone.  a  plan  which  the  Task  Force  considers 
oaodatory.  This  may  well  be  the  last  time 
hat  such  an  opportunity  Is  so  readily  avall- 
kble  to  the  oltlaeiu.  to  the  legislature,  and  to 
;h«  avecutlT*  branch  of  government  of  Dela- 


A.WABD  OP  HONORARY  DEGREE  TO 
GOV.  ROBERT  W.  SCOTT  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  PAYETTE- 
VTTiTiW  STATE  UNTVERSTTY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Nwth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Prcsideni.  I  oomixlar  It  a  privilege  to 
ning  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
ract  that  North  Carolina's  distinguished 
3oTemor,  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 
Scott,  has  Just  been  awarded  the  first 


honorary  degree  ever  conferred  by  Pay- 
etteville  State  University,  the  second 
oldest  tax-supported  4-year  educational 
institution  in  the  State. 

The  presentation  of  the  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree  highlighted  a  special 
convocation  at  the  Cumberland  County 
Memorial  Auditorium  yesterday  after- 
noon under  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Lyon*.  Jr.,  the  university's  chancellor. 

The  award  was  based  on  the  Gover- 
nor's successful  campaign  to  restructure 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina  and 
to  place  all  senior  public  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  under  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  system. 

Serving  on  the  Payetteville  Board  of 
Trustees  voting  to  confer  the  degree  are : 
Dr.  G.  L.  Butler,  chairman;  Mr.  G.  E. 
Edgerton.  vice  chairman;  Mrs.  James  R. 
Nance,  Mrs.  H.  Clark.  Messrs.  W.  R.  Col- 
lins, Charles  Dawklns.  Victor  Dawson, 
C.  J.  Barber,  Phillip  Cousins,  John  H. 
Cook,  Emil  Rosenthal,  Keith  Robertson, 
and  State  Seantor  Stewart  Warren.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Turner  served  with  this  group  prior 
to  his  election  to  the  board  of  governors. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

As  one  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education  I  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  development  and  the  part  he  had 
in  it  and  I  am  delighted  that  his  con- 
tribution has  been  recognized  In  this 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  citation  accompanying  the  award 
and  the  newspaper  account  of  the  cere- 
mony, published  in  today's  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CtTAnoif  TO  RoBsrr  WALxsai  Scott 

Serving  as  Lt.  Governor  and  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  sis  Chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Bocuxl,  tbe  Educational  Commission  of  the 
State  and  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation be  gained  knowledge,  insight,  and 
.sensitivity  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
Higher  Bducatlon,  and  as  such  did  go  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  and  did  provide  outstanding 
leadership  to  the  people  of  this  State,  the 
South  and  the  Nation. 

Racognlzing  the  need  to  reorganisse  state 
government  to  make  It  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  all  the  people,  and  through  his 
dedicated  and  determined  effort  on  behalf 
of  all  students  for  more  equal  opportunity 
for  learning,  be  did  by  tbe  force  of  his  lead- 
ership cause  to  be  established  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  higher  education. 

In  recognition  of  his  foresight,  courage, 
leadership,  and  Integrity  Fayettevllle  State 
University  proudly  awards  Its  first  honorary 
degree  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Walter  Soott, 
the  degree  Doctor  of  Laws. 

[From  the  News  and  Observer,  Oct.  16,  1972] 
Scott  Gxts  Dhskzx 

Patbttevuxx. — FayettevUle  State  Uni- 
versity conferred  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  on  Gov.  Bob  Scott  Simday,  the  first 
honorary  degree  ever  given  by  the  university. 

In  accepting  It.  Scott  said  he  was  aware  the 
school  was  recognizing  certain  accomplish- 
mentB  of  bis  administration,  especially  the 
restructuring  of  higher  education  at  state- 
supported  institutions. 

"I  would  remind  you,"  Scott  said  In  a  pre- 
pared talk,  "that  such  accomplishments  aire 
the  work  of  many  persons,  not  of  one  man. 
So.  1  gratefully  accept  this  honor,  not  fw 
myself  alone,  but  on  behalf  of  all  who  labored 
with  me." 


Scott  related  the  developments  in  reor- 
ganization of  higher  education,  including 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  aovemors  to 
supervise  and  control  the  programs  at  the  16 
schools. 

"At  times,"  Scott  said,  "the  board  will  have 
to  be  firm  in  saying  'no"  to  the  ambitions  of 
particular  institutions  or  faculties  or  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  II  we  try  to  fiilflU  the  as- 
piration of  everybody,  we  wtU  soon  learn  that 
we  have  spread  our  resources  too  thinly  and 
we  will  find  ourselves  a  jack  of  all  trades  but 
master  of  none." 

The  governor  said  "no  histltution,  no 
faculty  and  no  department  will  ever  get 
everything  It  would  like  to  have.  But  by 
working  together  on  a  weU-developod  plan. 
we  can  aU  ultimately  achieve  our  objective." 

Scott  said  that  in  higher  education, 
Fayettevllle  Is  "the  most  under-developed 
region  In  North  Carolina." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RESEARCH 
POR  DEPENSE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
6,  1969.  when  I  led  the  fight  in  the  Sen- 
ate against  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
and  those  of  us  who  opposed  it  by  the 
record  51  to  50  vote  on  which  we  lost, 
I  said,  among  other  things: 

Instead,  I  have  greater  confidence  and 
faith  In  the  ability  of  our  scientists  to  de- 
velop a  far  more  effective  and  far  less  costly 
system  than  the  proposed  ABM  system. 

I  am  sure  that  It  Is  no  breach  of  security 
when  I  say  that  I  have  great  hopes  that  be- 
fore too  long  a  sufficiently  jjowerful  laser 
will  be  developed  for  the  defense  not  only 
of  our  mlfisUe  sites  but  as  well  of  our  people 
and  our  cities. 

So  it  was  with  great  interest  that  I 
read  the  front  page  editorial  of  the  issue 
of  the  Sunday  Oklahoman  of  October  8, 
1972,  for  in  reporting  that  a  laser  beam 
shot  from  the  earth  had  partlaUy  melted 
a  rock  on  the  moon,  this  newspaper 
rightly  stressed  the  importance  of  re- 
search for  defense  and  the  folly  and  risk 
of  cutting  such  funds.  Finding  such  sup- 
port for  my  prediction  of  more  than  3 
years  ago  and  of  my  warning  this  year 
and  in  i>ast  years  against  cutting  re- 
search for  defense,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  perti- 
nent portions  of  that  editorial,  and  I 
invite  the  close  and  serious  attention 
of  everyone  to  these  editorial  observa- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Oklahoman,  Oct.  8,  1972] 
To  DscrntoT  Mman.KB 

On  the  last  trip  of  our  astronauts  to  tbe 
moon,  they  found  on  a  moon  mountain  a  rock 
which  bad  been  partially  melted  by  a  laser 
beam  shot  at  the  speed  of  light  by  Ameri- 
can scientists  240.000  miles  away.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  astronauts  was  to  find  this  rock 
and  bring  it  back  to  our  research  scientists, 
which  they  did. 

If  a  laser  beam  from  the  earth  can  melt  a 
rock  on  the  moon,  why  oant  It  destroy  mis- 
siles in  silos  or  missiles  launched  through 
the  air?  The  answer  Is,  it  can. 

About  four  years  ago  observers  watched  a 
Russian  vehl<de  In  space  which  overtook 
another  Russian  vehicle  orbiting  around  the 
earth  and  suddenly,  without  firing  a  shot 
or  causing  an  explosion,  the  target  vehicle 
disintegrated  and  portions  of  it  feU  in  Okla- 
honuk  and  some  In  Kansas.  Theee  w««  re- 
covered and  sent  to  White  Bands  for  scien- 
tists to  examine.  Many  believe  tho  object 


vas  struck  down  Instantaneously  by  a  laser 

beam. 

Laser  beams  can  melt-  and  bum  up  tba 
hardest  steel.  They  can  bum  great  hole*  In 
the  thickest  and  strongest  steel  vault  doors 
In  any  bank  In  America. 

The  research  laboratories  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  known  to  be  working 
constantly  with  lasers.  Are  they  up  with 
Bussla  or  two  years  behind?  K  RussU 
can  launch  satellites  or  high  flying  airplanes 
o^>able  of  projecting  laser  beams,  they  could 
destroy  mlssUee  in  our  Minuteman  sUos  or 
submarines  in  porta.  Laser  beans  could  des- 
troy and  knock  down  and  perhaps  explode 
missiles  aimed  at  Russian  targets.  This  in- 
cludes Polaris  mlssUes  from  our  submarines. 
They  might  be  destroyed  over  the  Atlantic 
or  faU  In  England  or  West  Oermany,  destroy- 
ing cltiee  and  populations  with  radiation. 

For  a  good  many  months  Russia  has  been 
building  a  much  larger  launching  structure 
than  used  heretofore  by  the  twenty-five 
megaton  mlisUes.  Perhaps  the  new  struc- 
tures are  for  powerful  laser  projectors  which 
could  knock  down  missiles  long  before  they 
reached  the  Russian  border. 

Recently  a  Russian  admiral  announced  to 
the  world  that  no  ship  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try could  now  be  safe  in  any  ocean  anywhere 
to  the  world.  The  question  is,  did  he  mean 
that  Russian  naval  ships  are  now  equipped 
with  powerful  laser  projectors  that  could  de- 
stroy any  American  naval  vessel  by  a  flash 
of  laser  power  that  could  explode  the  am- 
munition of  the  ship  and  blow  It  to  smith- 
ereens? Nothing  would  be  left  except  floating 
fragments.  If  the  American  ship  was  an  air- 
craft carrier  and  fifty  of  its  planes  were  In 
tiie  air,  the  laser  beams  could  then  slap  down 
some  of  those  planes  like  so  many  files. 

Research  for  Defense  is  vital  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  country. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  COLMER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  no  per- 
son can  possibly  sum  up  in  one  speech 
the  splendid  congressional  career  of  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  the  Honor- 
able William  M.  Colmer,  who  is  volun- 
tarily retiring  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress  after  40  continuous  years  of 
service. 

Bill  Colmer  came  to  Washington  with 
the  New  Deal,  which  develoijed  into  both 
an  economic  and  legislative  revolution 
of  a  kind.  His  40-year  career  includes 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars.  This  period  also  includes  drastic 
changes  in  our  economy  and  totally  new 
and  different  judicial  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  which  in  effect  change 
the  basic  concepts  of  our  Government. 
Further,  there  have  been  far  reaching 
basic  changes  in  our  social  order  and  re- 
lated matters.  In  addition  thereto,  ad- 
vances in  technology,  transportation, 
and  communications  have  not  been 
matched  in  a  like  time  in  all  the  pages 
of  history. 

Through  It  all.  Bill  Colmer  has  be«i 
calm,  cautious,  thorough,  always  ap- 
proaching every  problem  In  a  thought- 
ful, deliberate,  and  constructive  way.  He 
held  many  important  legislative  posi- 
tions in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  increasing  degrees  of  high  respon- 
sibility, culminating  his  outstanding 
chairmanship  of  the  highly  important 
House  Rules  Committee.  Here  we  found 
a  wise,  experienced,  dedicated,  and  skill- 
ful legislator  who  rendered  the  entire 


Nation  the  highest  quaUty  of  service  that 
cme  could  perform. 

Such  a  performance  could  not  have 
been  ixwslble  without  those  strong  qual- 
ities of  inttillgenoe,  honor,  integrity,  and 
what  I  shall  call  balance.  Those  are  the 
very  qualities  Bnx  Colmeb  has  in  abun- 
dance. Added  to  this  was  a  quiet  but  deep 
sense  of  humor.  His  jokes  and  stories 
were  almost  always  told  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

During  all  the  years  that  he  and  I  have 
been  here  together,  his  advice  and  coim- 
sel  have  been  of  great  value  to  me  and 
to  our  State.  His  wife  and  helpmate. 
Ruth,  has  carried  her  part  of  every  load 
and  is  a  very  chanrdng  lady.  Indeed. 
Mrs.  Stennis  joins  me  in  all  the  senti- 
ment of  these  remarks  and  we  wish  them 
many  more  happy  and  useful  shears 
ahead.  Their  presence  and  influence  here 
have  been  felt  and  they,  of  course,  will  be 
missed. 

The  people  of  Bill  Colmer's  district, 
the  people  of  the  entire  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  fact  the  people  of  the  en- 
th-e  Nation  owe  Bill  and  Mrs.  Colmer  a 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  and  most  for- 
tunately that  feeling  of  gratitude  does 
exist.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  unanimous. 

So,  with  regret,  but  with  appreciation 
and  the  fondest  good  wishes,  I  bid  them 
Godspeed. 

THE  SPENDING  CEILING 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  we  here  in 
the  Senate  have  had  the  most  prolonged 
debate  on  the  problems  of  Federal  spend- 
ing since  my  distinguished  predecessor 
John  Williams  lead  the  fight  for  such 
a  measure  in  1968. 

We  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  House  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  analSTing  opposing  points  of 
view  in  that  body.  Senators  aiid  Man- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
offered  many  amendments  on  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  a  legislated  spending  ceil- 
ing. 

Some  feel  that  a  fixed  limit,  man- 
aged entirely  by  the  President,  is  the 
only  course  that  is  feasible.  Others 
have  urged  some  degree  of  congressional 
veto  power  over  announced  Presidential 
budget  cuts.  Others  still  feel  that  no 
President  should  have  any  authority 
whatever  to  make  cuts  or  res&rvA- 
tions  from  congressionally  appropriated 
funds.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  on  Friday  night  made  an 
exceptionally  fine  sjpeech  in  behalf  of 
this  point. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  would  submit  that 
regardless  of  each  Senator's  feelings  on 
the  subject,  we  are  acting  at  this  late 
hour  in  haste  and  controversy.  It  seems 
to  me.  though,  that  the  time  to  act  on 
congressional  budgetary  control  is  not 
at  a  late  date  like  this,  but  before  Con- 
gress has  begun  its  annual  review  of  the 
Presidents  spending  requests. 

If  Congress  really  wants  to  exercise  its 
legitimate  authority  over  spending,  then 
early  in  each  session  let  It  set  that  spend- 
ing target.  Let  Congress  tell  the  Pres- 
ident, "This  is  how  much  w©  feel  should 
be  spent  in  the  coming  fiscal  year."  And 
then  let  Congress  work  Its  will  within 
those  predetermined  guidelines. 

We  do  not  have  to  accede  to  any  Pres- 


idential preferences  if  we  will  only  re- 
gain this  important  budgetary  initiative. 
If  we  will  only  exercise  our  power  early 
in  the  session,  not  in  Its  closing  hours, 
we  can  then  determine  how  Congress 
feels  our  Nation  will  beet  be  served.  "Hien. 
Eind  only  then,  can  we  divide  the  con- 
gressionally mandated  pie  into  guns  and 
butter  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my  fel- 
low Senators  to  adopt  this  >  course  of 
action  next  January,  when  the  93rd  Con- 
gress will  convene.  Early  this  j^ear  on 
February  4.  1972.  I  introduced  just  such 
a  measure  O.  3123) .  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  48  Senators,  including  the  dls- 
tinglushed  leaders  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority  parties.  This  bill  languished 
through  the  early  weeks  of  the  session.  ' 
and  I  then  attached  It  as  soi  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  bUl  In  March. 
That  was  well  before  we  had  passed  any 
of  the  regular  appropriation  bills  for  1073 
or  had  acted  on  any  of  the  major  legis- 
lative bills  which  have  added  to  flscad 
year  1973  outlays.  Perhaps  if  Congress 
had  acted  then,  these  debates  now  would 
be  unnecessary. 

I  have  been  delighted  to  hear  other 
Senators  talking  on  the  need  for  such 
early  action,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget — 
title  in  of  this  bUl— wtU  make  similar 
recommendations . 

Nevertheless.  I  will  certainly  continue 
to  work  hard  for  these  controls,  whi<ii 
will  return  to  the  Congress  both  the 
power  over  fiscal  policy  and  the  power 
to  direct  the  Federal  outlays  in  various 
program  areas. 

We  can  set  responsible  spending  limits 
for  ourselves;  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Then, 
though  the  process  will  be  difficult,  we 
can  decide  on  the  merits  of  mdividual 
spending  bills,  in  relation  to  this  larger 
total. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  re- 
member that  this  midnight  spending 
ceiling  is  no  paoiacea.  Our  work  to  re- 
gain full  control  over  the  Federal  budget 
is  only  just  beginning. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTA  X  J.  V  is 
TOM  ABERNETHY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Tom  ABnunetHT  is  voluntarily 
retiring  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  30  years  of  continuous  service. 
Over  those  years,  in  his  Inimitable  way, 
he  has  rendered  double  service.  He  served 
the  jaeople  of  the  Nation  on  truly  nation- 
al Justice  and  the  people  of  his  district 
in  an  outstanding  and  forceful  way.  to 
each  always  being  loyal,  and  true  to  his 
goal  of  reflecting  the  needs  and  interest 
as  well  as  sentiments  of  his  home  people. 
This  was  possible  because  his  penetrating 
mind  enabled  him  to  recognize  the 
problems  of  the  Nation  and  seek  solu- 
tions consistent  with  the  beliefs  and 
Judgment  of  his  peoplft.  

Over  the  30  years  of  Tom  ABBurmrr's 
service,  wars  came  and  went,  the  econ- 
omy rose  and  fell,  and  the  districts 
were  changed  on  him ;  but  Tom  never  lost 
an  election.  There  were  several  good 
reasons  for  this.  One  of  those  reasons 
was  that  one  always  knew  where  he 
stood,  and  knew  It  e«u-ly  and  in  un- 
mistakable terms.  When  anyone  men> 
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tkuMd  this  trait  to  him  he  would  reply, 
Well,  you  know,  I  am  an  Abemethy." 
Everyone  at  home  understood.  Those 
that  might  not  approve  of  every  stand 
he  took  would  nevertheless  trust  him, 
and  vote  for  him  too.  And  he  was  worthy 
of  every  truat. 

Tom  la  a  very  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcoaimittee  on  Cotton.  He  ts  known 
well  and  favorably  in  the  Senate  and  the 
executive  branch  as  well  as  in  the  House. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  favorite  wherever  found. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  agricultural 
matters  and,  in  particular,  his  insight 
into  the  problems  of  the  cotton  farmers 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  farming  community  in  gen- 
eral. 

Mrs.  Stennis  and  I,  along  with  thou- 
sands of  others  in  Washington  and  in 
MlMlasippi.  have  enjoyed  Ton  and  his 
wonderful  wife,  Alice,  and  loved  their 
children  from  childhood — Gail,  Tommy, 
and  Alice  Kay,  all  now  grown  to  adult- 
hood, useful  and  active,  with  families  of 
their  own.  Truly  they  are  a  wonderfiil 
family,  happy  aa  always.  Alice  is  a  lady 
of  charm  and  great  talent  in  her  own 
right,  in  many  respects  our  sixth  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  delegation  in  the 
House,  our  Congre&swoman  at  Large. 

Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  wish  Tom  and  Alice 
many  more  years  of  happiness,  activity, 
and  service  to  others  among  their  count- 
less friends  in  Mississippi  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 
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sissippi,  however,  and  Mrs.  Stennis  and  I 
will  hope  to  see  them  often  there.  We 
join  in  wishing  them  every  good  fortune 
in  their  new  endeavors  and  many  more 
happy  8md  useful  years  in  the  decades 
ahead. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative Charlis  H.  Gritfik  of  the 
Third  District  of  Mississippi  is  voluntar- 
ily retiring  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. CHAJtin  became  a  Member  of 
Congrees  in  1968,  when  in  a  special  elec- 
tion he  was  selected  by  the  people  of  his 
district  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently reelected  to  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses. 

CHAjaix  GiuTTrN  has  rendered  other 
valuable  service  •  in  Washington,  how- 
ever, which  predates  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. For  almost  20  years  he  was  assist- 
ant to  Representative  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi,  so  he  has  been  here 
for  a  long  time,  serving  the  people  of 
Mississippi.  He  has  done  a  flne  job  of 
it.  His  work  on  behalf  of  his  constituents 
has  been  dedicated  and  effective  and  has 
always  been  given  his  first  and  utmost 
priority. 

He  has  worked  hard  also  in  his  com- 
mittee assignments,  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Re[»%sentatives.  We  need  such 
men  as  Congressman  Qnirmt  in  office.  As 
a  Mississippian  and  as  a  fellow  Member 
of  Congress,  I  regret  that  he  is  leaving 
Counting  his  service  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  n  where  he  served  in  his 
teens,  he  has  beoi  in  public  service  al- 
most continuously  since  he  was  a  very 
young  man.  He  has  thus  doubly  earned 
his  retirement. 

Cbarliz  and  his  very  charming  and 
personable  wife  Angle  will  be  missed  here 
in  Washington,  both  in  legislative  &ad  so- 
cial circles.  They  are  going  back  to  Mis- 


NCESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.M.  15461) 
to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
£Lnd  the  United  Mexican  States,  signed 
November  23,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Itie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14S11)  to 
amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  in  a  missing  statiis  to 
accumulate  leave  without  limitation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.S.  Saai.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Theo- 
dore B&rr; 

H.R.  7947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Albertha  Service  Oordon; 

HJt.  8307.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Michael 
A.  Korhonen; 

H.R.  8723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
John  P.  Dunn.  Army  of  the  United  States, 
retired: 

HJl.  10&09.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Marcos  Cordova- T&mpoe: 

H.R.  10636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Domlnga  Pettlt; 

H.R.  10638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
P.  Woodson,  his  heirs,  succeaaors  In  Interest 
or  assigns; 

H.R.  10907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Eugene  J  Mlkulenlca,  U.S.  Army  (retired) : 

HJt.  14823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joeaph  Wendt;  and 

H.R.  18179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  Bz- 
change  Commission. 


October  16,  1972 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr  'NlANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


October  16,  1972 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  sever- 
Edly  read  twice  by  their  titles  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  8063.  An  act  to  provide  for  financing 
the  economic  development  of  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJt.  14171.  An  act  to  Incorporate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  American  Ex-Prls- 
oners  of  War; 

H.R.  15188.  An  act  to  Incorporate  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars,  Inc.;  and 

H.B.  15453.  An  act  to  Incorporate  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  National  Inconven- 
ienced Sportsmen's  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


RECESS  TO  I  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
miove  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 1  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:08  a.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  un- 
til 1  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled, when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  CHn,is). 


CONGRESS  IS  LETTING  ITS  POWERS 
SLIP  AWAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  thought-pro- 
voking article  written  by  Richard  L. 
Strout  entitled  "Congress  Letting  Its 
Powers  Slip  Away,"  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  October  14, 
1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsw  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

CoircB«88  LrmNG  Its  Powkbs  Sup  Awat 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — President  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur in  his  first  message  to  Congress  aslced 
authority  to  cope  with  bands  of  cowboys 
who  were  terrorizing  the  Southwest  and 
Mexican  border.  Congress  ignored  him — Con- 
gress was  systematically  ejrtending  Its  power 
and  liked  to  snub  presidents. 

Today  In  Washington  the  pendulum  has 
swung  so  far  the  other  way  toward  execu- 
tive domination  that  the  effort  to  adjourn 
the  92nd  Congress  Is  stalled  on  a  debate 
whether.  In  effect,  to  lend  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  the  White  House  for  eight  months. 

BLANKXT    AtTTHORrrr 

The  House  has  already  voted,  221  to  163, 
to  siurender  authority  to  reduce  federal 
spending  to  $250  billion  by  giving  blanket 
authority  to  the  President  to  cut  expendi- 
tures at  will,  even  by  setting  aside  laws  pre- 
viously passed. 

"You  might  as  well  abolish  Congress"  if 
the  power  Is  passed,  warns  Senate  majority 
leader  Mike  Mansfield. 

"You  can  kiss  Democratic  control  of  the 
Congress  good-bye"  if  you  don't  pass  the 
bill,  declares  House  Ways  and  Means  chair- 
man Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

The  Founding  Fathers  would  rub  their 
eyes. 

They  thought  the  President  would  stay 
above  the  battle,  and  that  Congress  would 
be  the  main  source  of  policy. 

Some  observers  see  the  United  States 
moving  toward  executive  government  and 
cite  the  dramatic  shift  in  Prance  where  the 
President  dominates  Cabinet,  Premier,  and 
Parliament. 

Few  go  so  far  as  this,  but  many  agree  that 
the  all-but-accompllshed  blanket  transfer  of 
spending  authority  to  Mr.  NUon,  albeit  of  a 
temporary  nature,  would  set  an  extraordi- 
nary new  precedent  in  the  gradual  erosion 
of  legislative  authority. 

They  argue  that  this  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time,  and  some  call  the  congressional 
hlghwater  mark  of  this  century  when  the 
Senate  rejected  President  Wilson's  League 
of  Nations  treaty. 

What  has  caused  the  change? 
War  power : 

The  United  States  Is  fighting  the  longest 
war  in  history.  But  Congress  has  never 
declared  war.  With  only  two  dissenting  votes. 
Congress  willingly  transferred  Its  constitu- 
tional reeponsibiUty  to  the  President  In 
passing  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution. 

Subsequent  studies  indicate  that  Congress 
was  given  an  incomplete  story  of  the  Tonkin 
Oulf    attack.    Nevertheless,    In    an    age    of 


nuclear  threats  many  feel  that  Congreaa  la 
too  nlow  to  act  and  inadequate  In  intar- 
natlonal  affairs.  In  the  same  way  treaties, 
which  require  a  two-thirds  Senate  majority 
vote,  are  now  generally  submitted  as  execu- 
tive agreements  requiring  congressional  ma- 
jority vote. 

Executive  privilege: 

Cabinet  members  previously  testified  reg- 
ularly before  Congress  while  their  subordi- 
nates were  protected  by  so-called  executive 
privilege. 

Recently  substantial  power  has  moved 
from  the  Cabinet  to  staff  members  In  the 
White  House  out  of  legislative  control.  What 
use,  for  example,  does  it  do  to  call  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  when  real  nego- 
tiations are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, assistant  to  the  President  for  national 
aeciu-lty  affairs? 

DXLXGATION    OF   AmHORITT 

Regulatory  agencies : 

Congress  has  delegated  authority  to  regu- 
latory agencies,  often  called  the  fourth 
branch  of  government  with  interests  ranging 
from  detecting  espionage  to  the  price  of 
bread. 

These  agencies  have  been  regarded  as 
nonpartisan,  but  heads  of  several  recently 
have  been  acting  as  Mr.  Nixon's  political 
"siuTogates"  In  the  election.  The  gravita- 
tional pull  of  the  executive  seems  powerful, 
as  over  the  whole  bureaucracy. 

Economics : 

Under  Keyneslan  economics,  the  govern- 
ment moderates  the  business  cycle  by  uti- 
lizing taxes  and  appropriations  and  this  re- 
quires a  flexible  legislature. 

But  when  President  Johnson  asked  for 
higher  taxes  to  head  off  the  Vietnam  Infla- 
tion, Congress  delayed  two  years.  (Parila- 
mentary  countries  like  Canada  respond  In  a 
few  weeks. )  Congressional  rigidity  constantly 
tempts  the  President  to  bypass  it. 

FISCAL    DRAJMAGE 

Power  of  the  purse : 

Fiscal  power  has  gradually  been  draining 
from  Congress  to  President  by  the  system  of 
impounded  funds,  backlogs,  and  re-program- 
ings.  This  is  almost  unknown  to  the  public. 

Tens  of  billions  in  backlog  balances  remain 
in  the  pipeline:  For  FY  1973  they  came  to 
tl55  blUlons.  Congress  may  slash  fluids  but 
agencies  under  executive  direction  often 
continue  to  draw  on  unexpended  balances. 
The  President  also  Impounds  funds  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  sets  priorities. 

Example:  Congress  boosted  housing  fluids 
in  1971  and  cut  back  on  the  military;  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Im- 
pounded almost  a  third  of  the  housing  money 
and  increased  the  Pentagon's  spending  $2 
billion  above  the  Pentagon's  own  estimates. 

"Congress  has  lost  power  over  spending," 
sighs  Sen.  WlUlam  Proxmlre  (D)  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  hiB  new  book,  "Uncle  Sam:  The  Last 
of  the  Blgtlme  Spenders." 

FAZLTTRK     TO     MODSamCT 

Horse  and  buggy  Congress: 

Congress  has  lost  power,  most  students 
agree,  because  it  won't  put  its  house  In  order. 
It  Is  probably  the  only  democratic  legislature 
that  not  merely  won't  harmonize  income 
with  outgo,  but  has  no  mechanism  for  doing 
so.  (Rival  sets  of  committees  deal  with  "au- 
thorizations"  and  with  actual  expenditures.) 

Defenders  of  Congress  declare  that  It  was 
never  Intended  to  be  efficient,  but  citizens' 
groups  like  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Common  Cause,  and  Ralph  Nader's  organiza- 
tion have  Implored  It  to  reform. 

President  Nixon  based  his  grim  Oct.  7 
demand  on  Congress  for  a  $260  billion  spend- 
ing ceiling  In  his  political  radio  speech,  on 
the  grounds  of  congressional  inefficiency  and 
Incompetence,  although  he  didn't  use  those 
words. 

Will  the  Senate  grant  Mr.  Nlzon  tbe  sweep- 
ing new  authority?  The  Founding  Fathers 
and  Chester  A.  Arthur  would  rub  their  eyes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RTRTCOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN   SAMOAN  TAX  EXEMP- 
TIONS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  1467.  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1467)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  with  respect  to  personal  exemptions 
in  the  case  of  American  Samoans,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  all  tbe  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows : 
ComTKENCK  BXPQST   (a.  EiPT.  No.  92-1306) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Housee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
1467)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  with  respect  to  personal  exemptions 
In  the  case  of  American  Bamoana,  having 
met  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  tbe  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  4  and  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
tbe  title  of  the  blU  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  6:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  line  22.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert:  "3". 

And  tbe  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  4.  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "6"  and  Insert;  "4". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 
RussxLJ.  B.  Long, 
Clutton  Aitd^ison, 
Wallacc  F.  Bknmktt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 
W.  D.  Mnxs, 

Al.  UlXMAN, 

Jamxs  a.  Bukkk. 
John  W.  Btrnxs. 
Jackson  E.  Brrrs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  the  House-passed 


biU  in  this  case  dealt  with  the  defini- 
tion of  a  dependent  for  purposes  of 
claiming  an  income  lax  personal  exemp- 
tion to  include  nationals"  of  the  United 
States  who  otherwise  would  qualify  ae 
dependents  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  classified  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  only  change  made  in  this  provi- 
sion by  the  Senate  was  to  make  it  apply 
to  taxable  years  starting  after  1971, 
rather  than  after  1970.  The  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  this  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  added  five 
other  amendments  to  the  bill,  of  which 
the  conferees  accepted  three. 

The  House  conferees  were  unwilling 
to  accept  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
deduction  for  nonparticlpating  con- 
tracts. The  Senate  amendment  would 
have  included  in  this  deduction  premi- 
ums on  guaranteed  renewable  life,  health, 
and  accident  insurance  contracts.  In  re- 
jecting this  amendment.  It  should  be 
clear  that  it  was  not  because  of  any 
fundamental  disagreement  with  the  pro- 
vision but  rather  because  there  was  not 
time  for  the  House  conferees  to  fully  ex- 
plore the  technicalities  in  It. 

The  other  amendment  which  the  con- 
ferees were  unwilling  to  accept  was  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  minimum  tax. 
The  members  will  recall  that  this  con- 
cerned whether  the  minimum  tax  base 
should  include  gains  sind  stock  option 
income  attributable  to  foreign  sources. 
Here  the  question  was  whether  the  pro- 
vision should  be  applicable  as  of  the  date 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  or  as  of 
June  24,  1971.  The  House  conferees  were 
unwilling  to  move  the  effective  date  to 
this  June  24, 1971.  date. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  three  amend- 
ments which  were  accepted  by  the  House 
conferees. 

The  first  relates  to  the  estate  tax  treat- 
ment of  annuities  in  community  property 
States.  This  amendment  removes  a  dis- 
crimination in  existing  estate  tax  law 
against  spouses  of  employees  in  com- 
munity property  States  who  die  before 
the  employee-sjxjuse. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  to 
which  the  House  conferees  agreed  ex- 
tends the  present  tax  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  accrued  vacation  pay  through 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Finally,  the  third  amendment  agreed 
to  by  the  House  conferees  relates  to  the 
deduction  of  a  portion  of  a  State  tax  on 
motor  vehicles  In  the  case  where  the  tax 
rate  is  higher  than  the  general  sales  tax 
rate.  In  this  case,  the  Senate  amendment 
permits  a  deduction  for  the  portion  on 
motor  vehicles  which  is  equal  to  the  gen- 
eral sales  tax  rate.  This  amendment  is 
applicable  to  the  State  tax  on  motor  ve- 
hicles imiKised  by  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Vermont. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr,  RTBICOFP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  conferees  on  yielding  on 
the  minimum  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that 
was  something  that  could  have  been 
troublesome,  not  that  the  provision  might 
not  be  warranted,  but  there  was  so  much 
confusion  about  It. 

A  part  of  this  conference  report  that  I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  is  the 
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first  amendment  which  was  agreed  to, 
the  tax  treatment  amendment  aflectliig 
the  wives  of  Americans  In  community 
property  States. 

My  question  with  respect  to  this  Is: 
Doee  it  have  any  substantial  effect  on 
revenues  and,  M  so,  how  much  is  it? 

As  explained  to  me  by  the  staff  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  seems  acceptable, 
but  I  would  lUte  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  explain  if  he  would  ex- 
plain what  effect  it  might  have. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Woodworth  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee says  that  it  only  has  a  minimal 
effect  upon  revenue  at  the  outside.  He 
estimates  it  to  be  $500,000.  It  does  not 
go  beyond  that.  And  Mr.  Woodworth's 
estimates,  from  my  experience,  are  accu- 
rate estimates  in  every  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  affect,  as  I  understand  it,  wives 
and  employees  under  pension  funds  and 
community  property  estates. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, and  Joint  survivors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  conference  report^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

AMENDMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1940,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 3240.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilis)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3240)  to  amend  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
to  facilitate  the  payment  of  transporta- 
tion charges,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That  section  322  of  the  Transportatloii  Act 
of  1840,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  M).  Is  here- 
by further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)   By  Inserting  after  the  section  deelg- 
natJon   the   letter   "(»)":    by  changing   the 
flrot    eentenoe    to   read:    "Subject    to   such 
ateindards  as  shaU  be  promulgated   Jointly 
by   the  Secretary   of  the   Treasury   and  the 
ComptroUer   General   of  the   United  States, 
payment   for   transportation   of  persons   or 
property   for   or    on   behalf   of   the   United 
gti^tea  by  any  carrier  or  forwarder  shall  be 
made   upon   presentation   of  bills  therefor, 
prior  to  audit  <yt  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  but  the  right  Is  reserved 
to  the  United  Statee  OoTemment  to  deduct 
the  amount  of  any  oyercharge  by  any  car- 
rier or   forwarder  from  any  amount  subse- 
quently found  to  be  due  such  carrier  or  for- 
warder."; deleting  the  portion  of  the  second 
•entence  preceding  the  colon  and  subetltut- 
Ing  therefor  the  following:  "The  term  "orer- 
eharges'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  charges  for 
traasportatlon  serrloaa  la  excees  of  those  ap- 
pUoable  thereto  under  tariffs  lawfully  on  flle 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsalon. 
the    CtvU    Aeronautics    Board,    the   Federal 
Blarltlme  Commission,  aad  any  8t*te  trans- 


portation regulatory  agency,  and  charges  In 
excees  of  those  applicable  thereto  under 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  established  pursiiant 
to  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  or  other  equivalent  con- 
tract, arrangement,  or  exemption  from  regu- 
lation". 

(b)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions to  the  section; 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  regulaitlone  prescribed 
by  the  head  of  a  Oovernment  agency  or  his 
designee  and  In  conformity  with  such  stand- 
ards as  shaU  be  promulgated  Jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  bills  for 
passenger  or  freight  transportation  services 
to  be  furnished  the  United  Stotes  by  any  car- 
rier or  forwarder  may  be  paid  In  advance  <rf 
completion  of  the  servlcee,  without  regard 
to  section  3«48  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  VB.C.  62») :  Provided,  That 
such  carrier  or  forwarder  has  issued  the  usual 
ticket,  receipt,  blU  of  lading,  or  equivalent 
document  covering  the  service  involved,  sub- 
ject to  later  recovery  by  deduction  or  other- 
wise of  any  payments  made  for  any  services 
not  received  as  ordered  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  term  head  of  a  GovernnMut 
agency'  means  any  individual  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals having  flnal  decisionmaking  respon- 
sibility tot  any  department,  commission, 
board,  service,  Government  corporation.  In- 
strumentality, or  other  estabUahed  or  body 
In  the  United  Statee  Government." 

a«c.  2.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Trans- 
portation Payment  Act  of  1972". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendmoit  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Soiator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3671. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilis)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3671)  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Conference  Act,  which 
were  on  page  2.  line  5,  strike  out  "GS-18", 
and  insert:  "GS-15". 

On  page  3,  line  9,  after  "necessary".  In- 
sert: "not  in  excess  of  $760,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $805,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
$850,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1976.  $900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977,  and  $950,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  Administrative  (inference  of  the 

United  States/; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
sunendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3306.  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Chilxs)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  M"^'"^*^*^  business  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  7S77)  to  amend  section  33M 
of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  19M. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
sm  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section; 

Sxc.  — .  (a)  section  170(e)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (rtiatlng  to  cer- 
tain contributions  of  onllnary  income  and 
capital   gain   property)    is   amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "the  amount  of  gain" 
In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  "(or,  In  the  case  of  a 
contribution  described  In  paragraph  (3),  60 
percent  of  the  amount  of  gain)";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)     CXXTAIN    CONTaXBUTIONB  OT   OlDINAXT 

INCOMX  Pbofxxtt. — PoT  purpoee*  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A),  60  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  gain  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tribution only  If  the  use  by  the  donee  of  the 
property  contributed  is  related  to  the  p\u- 
pose  or  function  constituting  the  basis  for 
Its  exemption  imder  section  601  (or.  In  the 
case  of  a  governmental  unit,  to  any  purpose 
or  function  described  in  subsection  (c);  and 
shall  not,  In  any  case,  apply  to — 

"(A)  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of 
a  private  foundation  (as  defined  in  section 
600(a)),  other  than  a  private  foundation 
described    In    subsection    (b)(1)(E),   or 

"(B)  a  oontrlbuUon  by  a  taxpayer,  de- 
scribed In  section  1221(3)  of  any  letter, 
memorandum,  or  similar  property  which  was 
written,  prepared,  or  produced  by  or  for  an 
Individual  while  he  held  an  office  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
which  was  related  to,  or  arose  out  of.  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  such  office." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subeection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
only  with  respect  to  contributions  of  prop- 
erty after  such  date. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  has,  I  understand,  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  It 
is  a  technical  change  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  which  will  correct  what  my 
studies  indicate  was  an  Inadvertent  mis- 
treatment of  authors  and  artists  under 
that  law. 

As  some  Members  will  recall,  it  was 
during  the  consideration  of  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  that  it  came  to  light  that 
some  poUtical  flg\u^,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  would  reap  large  tax 
benefits  by  donating  their  public  papers 
to  libraries  of  universities.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Congress  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  taxpayers  had,  in  a  sense,  already 
paid  for  the  making  of  these  papers,  they 
should  not  once  again  be  asked  to  sub- 
sidize them,  via  the  tax  deduction  route. 
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when  tJoey  were  given  away  by  a  public 
oOce  holder  at  the  conclusion  of  hla 
career. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  that  problem. 
Congress  changed  the  tax  law.  However, 
In  so  doing,  Congress  swung  too  broad  an 
ax.  It  not  only  eliminated  the  deduotim 
allowable  for  the  donation  of  public 
papers  of  public  men,  but  eliminated  the 
deduction,  based  cm  fair  market  value, 
which  had  previously  been  granted  to 
authors  and  artists. 

The  result  has  been  that  acquisitions 
by  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries 
have  been  seriously  harmed.  My  amend- 
ment would  partially  reinstate  the  tax 
treatment  given  to  authors  aiMi  artists 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  their  works.  The 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  this  tax 
advantage  will  not  be  granted  to  public 
officials. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  will  thus 
be  carried  out,  and  the  oversight  In  the 
original  act,  in  part  at  least,  will  be 
corrected. 

I  would  personally  prefer  total  rein- 
statement of  the  prior  law  as  to  authors 
and  artists,  but  have  been  advised  that 
the  Treasury  Department  will  not  sup- 
port that  much  of  a  change.  Due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  I  feel  compelled 
to  accept  the  half  loaf  offered  rather 
than  have  no  loaf  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  is  confined  to  authors 
and  artists.  It  does  not  reform  the  proce- 
dure so  that  wealthy  patrons  of  the  arts 
who  might  happen  to  have  a  paper  or  a 
msmuscript  could  donate  it,  and  by  doing 
so  claim  a  deduction.  We  wo»ild  not  be 
doing  that  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  amendment  is  re- 
stricted to  artists,  composers,  and 
writers,  those  who  create.  And  since  the 
amendment  is  limited  to  50  percent  of 
the  market  value  of  any  original  manu- 
script they  might  donate  to  a  nonprofit 
public  library,  it  is  anticipated  that  it 
would  have  no  consequential  effect  upon 
Federal  revenue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  the  reason  for 
the  50  percoit,  as  I  understand  it,  is  so 
that  it  would  not  have  any  substantial 
effect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
because  under  the  present  law  if  an  artist 
were  to  sell  a  manuscript  to  a  collector, 
he  would  be  liable  for  the  tax  on  whatever 
profit  he  made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
donates  the  manuscript  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  he  is  entitled  to  take  no  deduc- 
tion at  all  under  the  present  law  ex- 
cept for  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  the 
ink. 

This  would  mean  that  the  situation 
would  be  equalized  and  that  the  tax  cgq- 
sequences  would  be  approximately  the 
same,  whether  he  donates  it  or  sells  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  that  basis,  even 
if  he  were  in  the  SO  percent  bracket  he 
would  be  quite  an  artist  or  writer,  and 
he  would  break  even. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Actually  the  rea- 
son for  the  amendment  comes  primarily 
from  libraries,  like  the  Library  of  C(hi- 


gress,  and  museums  and  art  galleries 
around  the  country  that  found  under  the 
previous  law  that  donations  are  very 
valuable  and  portraits  and  manuscripts 
liave  fallen  off  drastically.  Therefore,  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  of  these  institu- 
tions that  I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PR023£IRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  ask  whether 
Government  officials,  past,  present,  and 
future,  are  excluded  from  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  they  are.  All  pub- 
lic officers.  Federal,  State  and  local,  are 
excluded. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Finance,  we  will  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDOJO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  (yptsa.  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vx.  President.  I 
suggest  the  abemce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'  ^  Jiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
Lue  qiK>rum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  section  n  of 
HJl.  7577  allows  cities  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Federal  withholding  of  city  in- 
come taxes  from  compensation  paid  to 
Federal  employees.  I  offered  this  legis- 
lation as  an  amendment  to  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act.  At  that  Ume,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee asked  me  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  on  the  condition  that  it 
would  be  included  in  an  upcoming  piece 
of  legislation.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  has  recognized  how  important 
this  legislation  is  and.  therefore,  has 
taken  the  initlaUve  to  include  it  in  HJi. 
7577. 

Because  city  income  taxes  are  not 
withheld  from  the  wa^es  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, these  workers  are  forced  to 
pay  the  taxes  in  lump  sums  on  a  quarter- 
ly or  annual  basis.  The  obligation  to  pay 
a  substantial  amount  in  local  taxes  at 
one  time  presoits  a  serious  hardship  to 
many  Federal  workers.  As  of  last  win- 
ter, one-third  of  Cleveland's  postal 
workers  had  not  been  able  to  meet  this 
obligation,  and  owed  the  city  hundreds 
of  dollars  per  person  in  back  taxes. 

Section  n  of  HJl.  7577  would  allow 
Federal  workers  to  pay  their  city  taxes 
in  the  same  convenient  manner  as  oth- 
er workers,  by  spreading  the  payments 
out  evenly  throughout  the  year.  This 
would  benefit  directly  about  60,000  of 
Ohio's  workers. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide 
some  extra  money  for  the  dtlee.  Because 
the  cities'  tax  oollectian  departments  wUl 
no  lonaer  have  to  devote  extra  attention 
to  Federal  workers,  administrative  costs 
will  decrecise.  Tte  cities  of  Akron.  Co- 
lumbus, and  T<dedo  expect  that  they 
could  save  up  to  $35,000  annually  in  this 


manner.  The  major  source  of  new  income 
however,  would  occur  as  a  result  of  a 
reduction  in  tax  delinquencies  and  an 
increase  in  the  cities'  ability  to  collect 
delinquent  taxes.  Cleveland's  tax  depart- 
ment estimates  that  because  of  fewer 
tax  losses,  the  city's  income  could  be  in- 
creased by  $300,000  to  $400,000.  The  city 
of  Cincinnati  expects  the  legislation  to 
save  its  taxpayers  about  $100,000.  Cities 
in  other  States  could,  of  course,  expect 
similar  savings. 

The  major  organlxations  representing 
groups  which  my  amendment  would  af- 
fect strongly  support  It  These  organisa- 
tions include  the  National  League  of 
Clties-U.S.  CcKiference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Postal  Union,  and  other  major 
Federal  employees'  associations.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Cltles-UA  Conference 
of  Mayors  feels  so  strongly  about  it  that 
this  was  the  only  amendment  to  revenue 
sharing  upon  which  they  broke  their 
policy  of  neutrality  to  support.  The 
Treasury  Department  ha^  historlcically 
supported  this  type  of  legislation,  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment's position  has  not  changed. 

I  am  aware  that  the  constitutionality 
and  desirability  of  some  local  Income 
taxes  is  presently  being  questioned.  This 
legislaticoi  In  no  way  attempts  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  ments  of  any  specific 
tax.  It  is  simply  designed  to  assure  that 
Federal  workers  who  are  already  liable 
for  such  taxes  are  afforded  the  same  ad- 
vantageous tax  collection  treatment  as 
workers  generally. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  seize  the 
opportunity  provided  by  section  n  of  H.R. 
7577  to  provide  additional,  and  needed, 
assistance  for  oiir  Federal  workers  in  our 
cities. 


WnjMJFE  RESTORATION  FUNDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  win  recall  that  about  the  middle 
of  last  week,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  FAinmi)  proposed  an 
amendment  having  to  do  uith  the  wild- 
life restoration  fund  and  the  tax  on  the 
sale  of  bows  and  arrows.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  raised 
some  questions.  The  amendment  is  in  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  Is 
anticipated  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  took  separate  action,  it  might 
be  possible  to  take  separate  action  on 
this  measui'e  at  this  time  and  tha^by 
knock  out  of  the  pending  bill  what  the 
Senate  already  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  As  1 
understand  it,  this  is  a  revenue  raiser.  It 
has  the  approval  of  the  industry.  It  would 
go  for  a  conservation  fund,  and  it  is  one 
that  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANHWELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  I  caU  up 
BJR.  11001  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  biU  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
a£  follows: 

B.A.  11091.  An  act  to  pcovUle  a«vmtton*l 
funds  for  certain  wUdllfe  rastoratloo.  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OTFTCEFL.  Is  ttere 
objection  to  the  prcaent  woitriwmtton  of 
the  blUf 
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Then  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bin. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  took 
action  a  few  moments  ago  without  hav- 
ing a  complete  understanding  of  what 
was  Intended  when  we  passed  HJl.  11091 
We  Intended  not  only  to  pass  the  bill  but 
likewise  to  strike  that  language  which 
was  added  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7577 
from  that  bill.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  embodying  the  language  of 
this  bill  which  had  been  added  to  H.R. 
7577  be  deleted  as  an  amendment  to  that 
bin. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
give  me  any  Idea  how  long  he  Intends 
to  speak? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  15  minutes,  I 
think. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU,  when  the  Sen- 
ator gets  through,  would  he  please  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  untH  3 
pjn.  today? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

THE   DEBT  CEHJNO  AND   THE   $260 
BILLION  LIMITATON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
returning  from  the  weekend  in  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota.  I,  like  other  Sena- 
tors In  reading  the  morning  press,  found 
that  the  conference  committee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  had  ar- 
rived at  what  is  termed  a  compromise  on 
the  so-called  debt  celling  blU. 

As  aU  of  us  know,  the  controversial 
part  of  that  biU  was  the  authority  to  be 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  President  to 
make  substantial  budget  reductions,  so 
as  to  keep  budget  outlays  under  the  $250 
binion  btidget  ceUlng. 

There  are  many  of  us  that  were  op- 
posed to  even  the  concept  of  a  so-called 
congressional  authorized  budget  celling, 
feeling  that  the  Congress  was  perfectly 
capable  of  managing  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  country. 

We  do  beUeve  that  tn  the  debate,  par- 
ticularly as  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  >  .  and  others  of  us,  we  had  decided 
that  Congress  in  the  years  since  1946 
had.  indeed,  reduced  Presidential  budget 
requests. 

Mr.  President,  we  In  the  Senate  came 
to  the  conclusltm  that  by  a  very  substan- 
tial majority  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Id&ho 
(Mr.  JoKOAN) ,  the  present  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, represented  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  matter  of  fiscal  responslbUity  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress  In  areas  of  ap- 
preprlKtkm  and  Bpeodlng. 

I  indicated  during  the  debate  that  my 
preference  was,  of  course,  merely  to  au- 


thorize the  increase  of  the  debt  ceiling, 
which  I  know  is  necessary,  and  to  have 
no  section  in  the  btU  relating  to  the  so- 
caUed  congressional  budget  celling. 

My  position  on  this  was  dictated  by  my 
Interpretation  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution.  However,  I  am 
not  only  a  student  of  government,  I  am 
also  a  realistic  practitioner  within  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  would  not  be  possible  to  strike 
that  section  of  the  bill  relating  to  a 
spending  ceiling,  that  it  would  be  prudent 
and  sensible  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
try  to  find  a  formxila  that  would  permit 
Congress,  or  to  try  to  find  a  formula  de- 
signed by  Congress,  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  President  as  the  agent  of  Con- 
gress In  these  matters  to  make  propor- 
tional cuts  across  the  board  with  no 
program  to  have  more  than  a  10-percent 
cut. 

This,  of  course,  would  apply  only  to 
those  programs  that  were  not  excluded 
from  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  biU. 
In  other  words,  the  Jordan  amendment 
exempted  certain  categories  of  programs 
which  were  to  be  untouched  by  any  new 
congressional  authority,  directing  the 
President  to  make  budget  reductions. 

The  program  and  activities  from  which 
no  reservations  were  to  be  made  were 
Interest  payments,  veterans'  benefits,  and 
service  payments  from  the  social  insvur- 
ance  trust  fund,  that  is  the  social  secu- 
rity payments;  medicaid,  public  assist- 
ance maintenance  grants,  social  service 
grants  imder  title  4  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  food  stamps,  mUitary  retire- 
ment pay,  and  judicial  salaries. 

Now.  that  Senate  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  exclude  those  programs  from 
any  tampering  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  to  leave  other  pro- 
grams subject  to  a  proportional  cut,  with 
no  programs  suffering  more  than  10  per- 

CCTlt. 

I  felt  that  that  amendment  did  two 
tWngs  this  Congress  would  want  to  do; 
No.  1,  establish  a  spending  ceDlng.  People 
are  worried  about  Government  spending. 
I  imderstand  that.  The  President  has 
made  an  issue  out  of  spending,  indicating 
that  if  Congress  did  not  restrain  itself, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  tax  increase. 

I  said  very  csmdidly,  and  felt  very 
strongly  that  Congress  had  shown  fiscal 
responsibility,  that  there  was  no  need 
for  a  spending  ceUlng.  and  the  President 
had  made  this  a  political  issue,  rather 
than  an  issue  of  fiscal  policy. 

I  also  felt  that  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment preserved  intact  the  prerogatives, 
the  authority,  the  power,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  relating  to  all 
matters  of  approprlatlc«i.  Getting  rid  of 
politics  for  a  while,  that  is  the  main 
issue. 

Between  now  and  November,  of  course, 
there  wlU  be  talk  about  whether  or  not 
the  President  has  trapped  the  Congress 
into  a  political  battle  that  we  caainot 
win;  namely,  that  Congress  Is  filled  with 
a  group  of  wastrels  and  irresponsible 
people  that  have  no  regard  for  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  no  regard  for  the  solvency 
of  the  Federal  Treswury  and  therefore, 
because  that  Is  the  situation,  accord- 
ing to  the  political  overtones,  we  have  to 
have  a  spending  ceiling.  The  President 
is  saying  that  we  have  to  control  these 
irresponsible   people.   Not   only   do   we 


have  to  have  a  spending  ceiling,  but  we 
have  to  give  "Big  Brother,"  In  this  In- 
stance the  oflBce  of  the  President,  the 
power  to  cut  wherever  he  wishes,  any 
program  he  wishes,  in  any  amount  he 
wishes,  in  order  to  come  imder  the  $250 
billion  spending  ceiling. 

That  issue  is  the  central  one.  I  want 
to  say  once  again  that  Congress  wlU  be 
demeaning  itself.  Congress  wiU  be  prej- 
udicing Its  future  activities  in  the  field 
of  taxation  and  appropriation  if  It  yields 
to  the  compromise  that  has  been 
brought  from  the  conference  committee 
and,  more  significantly,  if  It  were  to 
yield  to  the  original  language  that  came 
from  the  other  body. 

Now,  some  of  us  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate smd  In  this  Government  for  quite 
awhile.  We  have  all  made  our  fair  share 
of  mistakes.  All  of  us  are  political  or  we 
would  not  be  here.  We  run  on  party 
baUots.  We  have  partisan  positions  and 
partisan  friends  in  election  years.  We 
join  the  Issue.  And  there  are  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinions  between  candidates 
and  parties,  as  there  should  be. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
make  a  choice.  And  I  think  that  most 
Members  of  the  Congress  take  their 
duties  seriously.  And  the  evidence  over 
the  years  Indicates  that  that  Is  true. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  parliamentary  body,  has  a  very  good 
record  in  terms  of  history  for  resftonsi- 
ble  political  and  social  action.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  record  of  performance  that 
is  not  exceUed  by  the  executive  branch. 
It  has  a  record  of  performance  that  is 
the  envy  of  legislative  bodies  throughout 
the  world.  Oh.  we  are  always  the  subject 
of  tdl  kinds  of  cartoons,  political  jokes, 
and  the  dally  newspapers  and  television 
and  radio  commentators.  And  rightly  so, 
because  we  are  very  human.  We  are  on 
display  Edl  the  time. 

I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  if  the 
Of&ce  of  the  President  had  a  constant 
press  gallery  observing  every  move  that 
the  President  made  aU  day  long,  or  If 
every  Cabinet  ofiBcer  had  it.  They  lock 
themselves  behind  closed  doors — not  just 
this  President,  but  aU  of  them. 

So  here  we  are  or  here  we  are  not,  and 
the  press  is  observing  us  either  here  or 
not  here.  [Laughter.]  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  wiU  suspend.  There 
will  be  no  responses  from  the  gaUerles. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  not  be  too  strict  on  that. 

But  here  we  are  in  the  full  view  of  the 
public.  In  fact,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  in 
fuUer  view.  We  have  the  printed  media 
up  here,  and  they  ought  to  be  here.  I  am 
glad  they  are.  We  ought  to  have  the 
electronic  media.  I  think  that  the  public 
ought  to  know  what  we  are  doing. 

There  ought  to  be  radio  and  television 
representation  so  that  the  public  would 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  are 
not  doing. 

We  talk  about  openness  in  Govern- 
ment. We  talk  about  prudence  and 
secrecy  In  political  campaigns. 

I  think  there  is  need  for  great  reform 
in  this  assembly.  First,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  20th  century  arrived 
72  years  ago.  Another  Is  that  we  should 
know  that  the  electronic  media  are  here. 
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I  see  that  the  House  the  other  day  In- 
staUed  something  that  tiie  Minnesota 
legislature  has  bad  tor  40  years.  They 
have  a  way  of  recording  the  votes 
throtigh  electrical  means.  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  flnaUy  decided  that  electricity  Is 
here  to  stay.  But  we  have  no  openness. 
Those  of  us  In  this  body  did  not  know 
what  the  conference  committee  was  do- 
ing until  It  came  out.  But  I  teU  the  Ben- 
ate  that  someone  did  know  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  conference  committee.  The 
Secretary  of  tiie  Treasmr  was  there  In 
the  conference  room.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  the 
Budget  Director,  Mr.  Weinberger,  the 
Deputy  Budget  Director,  Mr.  Carluccl, 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  tiie  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Smith  were  all  in  the  conference 
room,  sitting  there. 

And  let  me  say  that  certainly  It  Is  not 
a  psu-tlsan  matter.  It  has  happened  with 
Democratic  ewimlnlstratlons.  We  permit 
ourselves  to  be  had.  We  act  like  a  group 
of  JuvenUes.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
something  caUed  a  separation  of  powers. 
I  believe  It  is  Important  that  there  be 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
avaUable  so  that  we  can  caU  them  when 
we  want  them.  There  are  extra  rooms  in 
this  Capitol.  We  could  have  them  sitting 
by  at  our  request.  But  to  have  them  sit- 
ting in  a  conference  committee,  looking 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  conferees  Is  \m- 
pardonable,  unnecessary,  and,  I  think, 
unwarranted. 

On  the  night  that  the  tunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
now  Uie  Presiding  OfBcer,  was  on  the 
floor — and  I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  cosponsoring  that  amendment 
with  him,  because  it  was  an  act  of  states- 
manship on  his  part  to  get  that  amend- 
ment through — out  in  these  lobbies  were 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
who  were  going  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dors and  saying,  "We  don't  care  what 
they  do  in  there.  When  we  get  It  In  con- 
ference, we  wUl  get  our  way." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs>  came  in  and  reported  that  to  us. 
And  others  knew  it. 

So  here  we  find  a  situation  in  which 
the  conference  committee  has  capitu- 
lated and  the  executive  branch  Is  get- 
ting Its  way. 

Oh,  they  say  "not  much."  But  "not 
much"  In  this  Instance  is  too  much. 

What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  proposed  was  as  far  as  we  ought 
to  go.  And  I  know  that  there  are  Sena- 
tors who  thought  that  was  too  far. 

I  spoke  to  some  of  my  colleagues  here 
and  asked  them  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  because 
I  think  it  faces  up  to  two  realities.  It 
faces  up  to  the  need  of  the  pubUc  to 
know,  and  the  public  demand  that  we  do 
something  about  spending — curb  It  or 
limit  It.  Second,  it  faces  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  should  protect  and  preserve  our 
prerogatives  In  the  fields  of  appropri- 
ations. 

Also  I  must  add  that  I  think  that  the 
Jordan  sunendment,  in  having  the  items 
that  were  excluded  from  the  overall  cut, 
demonstrates  considerable  wisdom  In 
protecting  certain  governmental  activi- 
ties, fxmctloDs  that  are  vital  to  the 
Nation. 

Now  what  do  we  get — very  clever  stuff. 
I  have  not  had  much  time.  However,  one 


does  not  have  to  be  very  smart  or  know 
very  much  to  know  when  he  b  getting  It. 
He  can  teU.  Let  us  see  what  we  are  get- 
ting. The  morning  newspaper  gives  us  a 
fairly  good  Idea.  I  wlU  at  leswt  read  some 
of  It  Into  the  Record,  recognizing  that  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  argument. 
What  does  it  say?  It  reads  in  part: 

The  proposed  compromlBe  would  set  the 
•aSO-bfUlon  ceUlng  on  Federal  spending  In 
the  current  fiscal  year — some  $7-bUllon  leas 
(ban  aatUnatad  expenditures — but  place 
broad  restrictions  on  program  reductions  by 
the  President. 

tJnder  the  compromise,  certain  programs, 
such  as  military  pay.  veterans'  benefits,  So- 
cial Seciuity  payments  Including  Medicaid 
and  Medicare,  public  assistance  and  judicial 
salaries,  could  not  be  cut. 

I  want  to  say  that  at  least  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  was  able  to  get  that 
much  preserved  in  his  amendment. 

I  continue  to  read: 

The  Pre«ldent.  however,  would  be  author- 
ized to  cut  up  to  30  per  cent  in  each  of  60 
broad  functional  categories  such  ae  national 
defense,  International  affairs  and  finance, 
poUutlon  control  and  agriculture. 

SOCIAL    PBO<aiAM8 

With  these  categories,  no  restrictions  would 
be  placed  on  how  much  he  could  cut  indi- 
vidual programs.  However,  some  Senators  are 
concerned  that  the  President  may  reduce  or 
eliminate  social  progranas  passed  by  Demo- 
cratic Congresses  and  Administrations. 

The  Senate  version  had  proposed  that  no 
program  could  be  cut  by  more  than  10  per 
cent — a  level  the  Administration  had  pro- 
tested was  too  low  If  the  President  was  to 
bring  spending  down  to  the  WSO-bllllon 
level.  The  compromise  also  dropped  a  key 
Senate  provision  requiring  that  the  same 
proportional  cut  be  made  In  aU  programs. 

The  controversy  over  the  spending  ceUlng 
now  appears  to  have  become  linked  with  the 
President's  action  on  the  water  pollution  bill. 

What  hapiaens?  When  we  do  look  at 
the  conference  report,  as  signed,  we  wiU 
see  first  of  aU  that  it  gives  the  exclu- 
sions which  I  read,  veterans  compensa- 
tion, pension  benefits,  hospital  care, 
benefits  from  social  security  payments 
Including  medicaid  and  medicare,  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  judicial  salaries. 

They  cannot  be  cut. 

Then,  it  says  in  the  report: 

Nothing  m  this  paragraph  shall  preclude 
the  reservation  of  amounts  for  administra- 
tive costs  or  construction. 

It  states,  "or  construction."  It  means, 
in  other  words,  that  perhaps  some  of  our 
veterans  hospitals  that  need  fimds  to 
treat  dnig  addicts  may  not  get  that  addi- 
tion. Construction,  out.  Administrative 
costs.  What  are  swlmlnlstrative  costs? 
Hiring  of  persOTmel  to  nm  a  program. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  reducing 
those.  Some  of  our  medical  programs  are 
sadly  lacking  in  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional personnel. 

But  that  part  does  not  bother  me  as 
much  as  language  found  further  down. 
Under  the  conference  report,  under  (3) 
It  states: 

(3)  Under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  no 
amount  of  any  budgetary  outlay  for  any  nu- 
merical functional  category  set  forth  in  table 
15  (relating  to  budget  outlays  by  function 
and  agency)  of  part  7  of  The  Budget  of  the 
ITnlted  States  Government.  1973.  (page  526 
and  following)  may  be  reduced  by  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  revised  budget  estimate 
for  such  outlay.  For  purpoees  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  following  numerical  func- 


tional categories  may  be  consolidated  and  the 
reaultlng  consoUdatlon  may  be  treated  as  one 
numerical  functional  category. 

That  Is  really  bureaucratic  gobbledy- 
gook.  I  am  sure  my  neighbor  back  home, 
Mr.  Morris,  who  is  turning  the  soil  for 
next  year's  crop,  understands  that.  He  is 
going  to  ask  about  this  language.  Let  us 
look  at  this  language.  Categories  603. 
604,  and  605:  those  are  three  groupings 
of  programs  that  can  be  put  together  as 
a  consolidated  category  and  a  20 -percent 
cut  can  be  made.  The  total  for  the  pro- 
gram can  be  added  up,  and  the  20  per- 
cent taken  out  of  any  one  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  there  is  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  estimate  for  expenditures 
was  $568  million.  That  is  the  best  money 
this  Congress  appropriates.  We  ought  to 
appropriate  more  money  for  vocational 
education. 

What  is  the  next  Item?  Educational 
revenue  sharing,  $110  mlUion.  Now,  there 
is  no  educational  revenue- sharing  pro- 
gram, but  for  the  purposes  of  these  cate- 
gories, they  cut  20  percent — $110  million 
Is  listed  here.  That  means  they  can  take 
122  mUllon  out  of  a  nonexistent  pro- 
gram; but  they  do  not  have  to  take  It 
out  of  that  program.  They  can  transfer 
that  $22  million  cut  to  another  program. 
They  could  reduce  vocational  education 
by  another  $22  miUion.  plus  whatever  the 
original  20  percent  was. 

Let  me  go  down  the  line.  There  are 
other  programs  subject  to  the  reduction 
such  as  libraries,  arts  and  humanities, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  public  broad- 
casting, aid  to  education.  The  total 
amount  for  vocational  educational  edu- 
cation was  $568  mlUlon;  for  education 
revenue  sharing  It  Is  $110  mlUlon.  That 
is  as  phony  as  a  three-doUar  blU.  It  Is 
not  education  revenue  sharing. 

Under  table  15  of  the  budget  outlay,  by 
functioning  agency,  $745  mllUon.  Add 
them  up:  $745  mlUion  plus  $110  million 
Is  $855  mlUlon.  plus  $568  minion,  is 
$1,423  bniion.  That  is  the  amount  put 
together  In  one  lump  sum. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  take  30  percent 
of  that  and  20  percent  of  that  is  about 
$284  mlUion.  They  can  take  $284  minion 
out  of  any  program  under  this  kind  of 
language.  The  President  can  ttJce  $284 
minion  out  of  the  vocational  education 
pn^ram.  He  could  abolish  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute;  that  is  only  $72  mn- 
Uon.  Close  it  up.  He  could  do  away  with 
pubUc  broadcasting;  that  is  $45  minion 
What  I  am  pointing  out  Is  that  It  is 
not  just  20  percent  of  each  program.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  categories  that  are 
bunched.  Add  them  up  to  an  aggregate 
such  as  $1,423  blUlon  and  out  of  that 
he  could  take  a  20-percent  reduction  un- 
der this  so-called  compromise.  That  20- 
percent  reduction  is  approximately  $285 
miUlon.  That  $285  milUon  reduction  can 
be  taken  out  of  any  one  line  item.  He 
could  close  up  the  Smithsonian  and  pub- 
Uc broadcasting,  do  away  with  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  library  and  Infor- 
mation Scloiees,  do  away  with  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties; do  away  with  an  of  them  under  that 
kind  of  compromise. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  Is  ffoing 
to  do  that.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do 
not  think  the  President  Is  going  to  do 
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ih&t,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent an  item  veto,  whoever  he  Is. 

As  I  said  in  this  Chamber  on  Saturday, 
whether  it  Is  President  Nixon  or  Presi- 
dent McOoviRK,  I  do  not  think  any  one 
man  in  that  office  should  have  that  much 
power.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  able 
to  erase  the  will  of  this  Congress  by 
finagling  the  budget.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  Office  of  the  President.  He  has 
done  a  great  deal  In  what  we  call  im- 
pounding funds.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  just  noted,  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times : 

He  would  support  the  compromise  wblcb 
would  only  make  legal  what  Prealdents  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  have  done  by  xMurpatlon, 
by  impounding  and  not  spending  some  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congreea. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  since  the  time  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  funds  have  been  im- 
pounded and  not  spent,  but  we  have 
never  given  it  the  badge  of  legality.  We 
have  never  said.  "This  Is  just  fine."  We 
have  complained  about  it,  at  least. 

What  is  happening  now  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
Junction  with  Congress  \s  getting  us  com- 
mitted legally.  I  happen  to  think  it  is  un- 
constitutionally, but  he  is  getting  us  com- 
mitted by  an  act  of  Congress  in  the 
illegal  impoundment  of  funds. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervtn),  I  and  others  believe  that  this 
impoundment  of  funds  Is  wrong;  it 
violates  representative  government;  It 
violates  separation  of  powers;  it  reduces 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress over  the  purse  strings;  and  just 
because  we  have  condoned  it  does  not 
mean  we  have  to  accept  It. 

We  know,  for  example,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  crime  on  the  streets,  but 
do  we  pass  a  resolution  saying,  '"Iliere 
has  always  been  crime  on  the  streets.  Let 
us  accept  a  crime  rate  of  25  percent  or  20 
percent." 

My  goodness,  no.  Not  a  Member  of 
Congress  would  go  home  and  do  that.  We 
go  home  and  beat  on  our  chests  and  say. 
Law  and  order.  We  have  to  stop  crime. 
The  President  said  so  and  G«orge 
McGoviBN  said  so." 

But  we  have  had  crime  for  a  long  time 
and  we  do  not  pass  a  resolution  in  this 
body  saying  that  we  will  not  hold  public 
officials  responsible  for  crime  above  a 
rate  of  80  percent  and  that  we  will  give 
them  a  20-percent  reduction.  We  do  not 
say,  "If  you  have  an  80  percent  crime  rate 
in  your  communities  you  have  perfect  law 
and  order."  We  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  let  the  people  know  this  Con- 
gress la  likely  to  be  in  sesslcm  for  quite  a 
while.  I  do  not  have  to  go  campaigning. 
That  was  taken  care  of  down  In  Miami.  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  be  a  Senator  and 
I  am  going  to  be  a  Senator.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  Congress  la  getting  itself  into 
a  position  it  wfll  regret  for  decades  to 
come. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  imple- 
menting a  resolution  of  Impoundment. 
We  ought  to  demand  that  the  President 
impound  the  funds  we  appropriate. 

What  makes  anybody  think  that  any- 
body In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
smarter  than  a  Member  of  Congress?  The 
difference  is  that  we  have  to  st&nd  before 
th«  electorate  so  they  can  find  out  how 


little  we  know.  I  wish  that  some  of  them 
had  to  stand  up  before  the  people  and 
let  them  know  how  little  they  know.  I 
have  heard  people  ask,  after  they  have 
appeared  and  made  speeches  before 
them.  "What  did  he  say?"  I  think  some  of 
them  are  brilliant.  Some  of  them  do  a 
good  job. 

But  I  have  been  over  in  that  executive 
department.  I  can  remember  hearing  the 
President  say : 

Vtt  ought  to  slow  down  the  qMndlng.  Wa 
o\igbt  to  hold  back  the  fund*. 

I  remember  that,  and  I  remember  the 
Members  of  Congress  scolding  him.  I  re- 
member their  coming  over  in  delegations 
and  saying,  "Release  those  fimds,  Mr. 
President."  They  did  not  say  to  that 
President,  "Look,  we  gave  you  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  them,"  so  we  could 
not  even  tell  him  that.  Whether  It  was 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Truman,  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  or  Nixon,  they  all  did 
the  same  thing — they  withheld  fimds. 
But  every  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
able  to  go  over  there  and  say,  "Look,  Mr. 
President,  you  are  doing  it  in  violation  of 
what  we  believe  Is  our  constitutional  pre- 
rogative. You  are  doing  it  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  going  to  tell  our  constituents  you 
are  withholding  these  fimds  when  they 
ought  to  be  made  available  for  the  pub- 
lic purposes  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated." 

At  least  we  had  a  case.  Now  what  are 
we  going  to  do?  We  are  going  to  go  home 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  say,  "They 
are  closing  a  vocational  school."  I  want 
to  warn  some  of  these  good  Senators  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  go  home  and 
say,  "Well,  we  worked  and  voted  for  a 
vocational  school."  or  this  or  that,  par- 
ticularly if  they  come  from  a  rural  area, 
as  I  do,  because  one  of  the  programs  they 
will  cut  the  heart  out  of  is  the  agricul- 
tural program.  There  are  not  many  farm- 
ers left.  They  do  not  have  much  to  say. 
They  do  not  even  get  information  from 
the  Oovemment  about  their  own  crops. 
But  with  70  percent  of  the  people  living 
on  2  percoit  of  the  land,  and  with  the 
small  percentage  of  our  pop\ilation,  less 
than  10  pjrcent,  living  on  farms,  I  can 
just  see  them  looking  at  the  farm  pro- 
grams and  saying,  'Well,  there  is  one  we 
can  cut.  We  can  abolish  it.  They  do  not 
have  any  political  power,  much  less  any- 
thing to  say.  They  do  not  amount  to 
much.  There  are  too  few  of  them." 

I  think  a  government  is  judged  not 
by  what  it  does  for  the  majority,  but  by 
what  rights  for  the  minority  It  protects. 
The  greatest  responsibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  whether  he  uses  his  power, 
but  how  he  exercises  restraint  in  the  use 
of  power. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that,  as  one  who 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  student  of  gov- 
ernment, every  President  has  wanted 
power.  He  believes  that  he  Is  right.  I  im- 
derstand  that.  A  man  in  that  great  ma- 
jestic office  believes  he  has  the  good  of 
the  country  at  heart;  he  Is  the  President, 
so  he  wants  to  do  things.  Everj'  leader 
does. 

But  we  have  a  system  here  that  says. 
"Just  a  minute.  Before  you  do  all  you 
think  you  ought  to  do,  there  is  another 
area  of  govenunent  that  has  a  word  and 
smother  area  of  govermnent  that  Is  go- 
ing to  set  policy." 


I  am  sufficiently  mature  and  realistic 
to  know  that  Presidents  make  policy 
without  any  acts  of  Congress.  I  have 
studied  the  Presidency,  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  may  know,  both  as  a  student  and 
as  an  aspirant.  I  was  close  enough  to  see 
how  the  President  operates.  I  have  been 
here  when  a  President  conceived  legisla- 
tive programs  and  sought  to  get  them 
through.  There  has  never  been  a  Presi- 
dent who  did  not  want  just  a  little  more 
authority.  But  I  did  not  think  I  would 
see  the  day  when  Congress  would  say. 
Come  and  get  it.  We  will  just  hand  it 
to  you.  We  want  you  to  take  it." 

Or  have  we  gotten  to  the  p<^t,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  pointed  out  in  a  brilliant  address 
here  Friday  night,  that  possibly  we  do 
not  want  to  face  up  to  the  tough  deci- 
sions? I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  just 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  moral  fiber,  the 
kind  of  character,  where  we  can  dis- 
cipline ourselves  to  what  are  the  reali- 
ties of  this  country  and  to  face  up  to 
them,  to  have  any  sense  of  fiscal 
prudence. 

I  do  not  believe  that.  I  believe,  and 
these  debates  have  indicated  it,  that  we 
can  set,  ourselves,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  year,  what  we  believe  to  be  a  budg- 
et ceiling.  We  can  do  that.  We  do  not 
need  Papa  to  tell  us.  If  we  do,  we  ought 
to  go  home  and  admit  that  we  are  just  a 
bimch  of  no  goods. 

We  will  get  the  presidential  budget. 
That  is  a  guideline.  That  is  not  Holy 
Writ. 

Let  me  just  say  to  this  assembly  and 
for  this  record  that,  having  studied  the 
General  Accounting  and  Budget  Act 
since  1921.  knowing  about  it,  having 
taught  courses  about  it,  having  seen 
budgets  prepared,  and  having  helped 
prepare  one,  and  more  than  one,  the 
budget  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  It  has 
been  written  by  men,  many  of  them 
sinful,  none  of  them  saints,  but  It  is 
the  most  secret  document  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has.  There  is  no  SenatcM:  or 
Representative  or  mayor  or  labor  leader 
or  worker  or  businessman  or  football 
player  or  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
ever  had  any  input  in  the  budget  before 
it  comes  up  here.  It  is  all  done,  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  by  people  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  who 
"know  what  you  need,  Mr.  Citizen,"  and 
they  have  a  keen  insight  into  what  people 
in  Wright  County,  Minn.,  need.  Baloney. 
They  have  never  even  been  there.  They 
do  not  even  know  what  it  is.  I  live  there, 
and  I  know  more  people  in  that  county 
than  most  of  the  Budget  Bureau  knows 
in  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  going  to  confess  here  that 
anybody  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
knows  more  about  America  than  I  know. 
I  have  been  around  a  lot  more  than  they 
have.  I  have  talked  to  millions  of  people 
collectively  and  thousands  individually, 
and  I  have  listened,  and  I  have  heard, 
and  I  have  been  punished  and  re- 
warded— pain  and  joy— and  am  I  going 
to  sit  h&c9  and  hare  somebody  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government  say,  "Look 
out,  here.  You  do  not  know  anything 
about  Minnesota.  We  have  been  reading 
about  it  in  the  New  York  Times.  We  have 
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had  three  new  rtudiea."  H  they  want  to 
know  about  my  State,  let  them  go  back 
there  and  see  it,  or  any  other  ^ftf- 

What  I  am  sayli^f,  simply,  is  that  that 
budget  comes  up  here  wrapped  up  in  a 
special  kind  of  paper,  wrapped  with  spe- 
cial kinds  of  ribbons,  with  the  presiden- 
tial seal,  and  it  looks  like  it  la  the  most 
important  document  ever  conceived  by 
the  mind  of  man  or  struck  off  at  one 
time  by  the  pen  of  man.  It  is  more  secret 
than  the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  more  sig- 
nificant, too.  w  J    ♦ 
If  I  had  my  way,  we  would  have  budget 
hearings  throughout  the  country.  We 
would  have  budget  projections  for  the 
next  3  to  5  years.  We  would  have  a  long- 
term  look  at  the  country's  needs.  We 
would  go  out  and  hold  field  hearings,  if 
not  for  1973  for  1974,  for  fiscal  1977.  Let 
us  have  an  idea  where  the  country  is 
going.  The  budget  is  1  year  behind.  It 
tells  us  where  we  have  been.  Half  the 
fiscal  year  Is  over.  Fiscal  1973  started 
July  1.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  are 
along  in  the  latter  half  of  October.  At 
last  reports,  it  was  the  16th  of  October. 
Yet  we  are  talking  about  fiscal  1973.  July, 
Augxist,  September,  and  half  of  Octo- 
ber—3^4  months — are  gone.  By  the  time 
we  get  all  this  dcme,  4  months  will  be 
gone. 

Of  course,  the  opposition  can  come 
back  and  say,  "Why,  Saiator  Hukphrit, 
are  you  so  excited?  This  is  going  to  apply 
only  to  the  next  8  months."  We  have  had 
enough  debate  about  that.  Once  we  have 
established  a  precedent,  it  Is  here  for 
good  or  bad.  It  Is  here. 

Once  you  have  broken  the  line.  It  is 
here.  Once  the  first  President  Impounded 
funds,  from  that  polijt  on  they  all  did  it. 
The  biggest  argument  any  President 
has  had  to  make  about  sending  troops 
anywhere  he  wanted  to  was  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  sent  the  fleet  to  chas- 
tise the  Barbary  pirates  off  the  coast  of 
North  Africa.  That  was  back  in  1803.  And 
ever  since  then,  every  President  has  said, 
"I  am  Commander  In  Chief;  I  can  send 
the  fleet"- and  now  the  Air  Force,  the 
Marines,  or  anybody  he  wants  to — "any- 
where I  wish,"  and  we  have  ended  up 
with  seeing  him  send  half  a  million  men 
into  Vietnam,  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  bombers  flying. 

One  or  two  Presidents  got  savvy.  The 
first  one — who,  to  his  everlasting  credit, 
was  a  great  soldier  and  a  great  man — 
Dwlght  Eisenhower,  said: 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  responsibility 
lor  sending  American  Marines  off  the  coast 
of  Lebanon.  I  am  going  to  get  Congress  In 
on  the  act. 


I  am  sure  he  remembered  what  hap- 
pened  to   Harry   Truman,   when   dear 
Harry  Truman  acted  so  courageously  in 
the  Invasion  of  South  Korea  by  North 
Korea,  and  without  any  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  sent  American  forces 
in.  I  remember  being  in  this  very  Cham- 
ber and  hearing  the  then  distinguished 
and  famed  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Taft,  get  up  and  literally  cheer  Presi- 
dent Truman  for  that  act  of  statesman- 
ship. It  is  In  the  record.  He  complimented 
him  and  said  he  had  acted  with  courage. 
Six  months  later  when  things  went 
wrong,  we  were  only  about  two  steps 
away    from    impeachment    proceedings 
around  here.  Every  Senator,  with  few 
exceptions,  was  getting  up  and  sisklng. 


"What  has  he  done?  Why  did  he  do 

this?" 

So  from  then  on  out.  no  President  has 
been  willing  to  send  our  forces  overseas 
without  getting  Congress  in  on  the  act 
first.  Of  course,  the  classic  example  is 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  was 
here,  and  I  voted  for  it.  I  went  down 
to  the  White  House,  and  I  heard  the 
same  things  that  others  heard.  We  all 
voted  for  it,  except  two:  Senator  Morse 
and  Senator  Gruening. 

What  did  it  say?  It  said,  "If  anything 
goes  wrong,  you  act  for  us."  We  gave 
him  complete  blanket  authority,  a  pre- 
dated declaration  of  war.  And  there  is 
no  man  in  this  body  who  can  say  he  was 
in  any  way  fooled.  We  did  it  with  our  eyes 
open.  I  was  here  when  someone  asked  the 
question,  "Does  this  mean  the  President 
can  send  U.8.  forces  into  South  Viet- 
nam?" 

The  answer  was  "yes."  We  knew  what 
we  were  doing.  We  just  hoped  he  would 
not  do  it,  but  he  did.  And  then,  after  we 
repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
the  President  said,  "So  what?" 

This  is  what  I  thought  was  a  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  with  that  spending  ceiling  rider. 
I  thought  it  was  a  domestic  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  But  at  least  when  we  sent 
it  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  put  some  restraints  on  it.  We  pro- 
tected the  constitutional  authority  and 
responsibility  of  this  body  and  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  listed  out  the  areas  where 
we  said  the  cuts  could  be  made.  We 
directed  the  President  as  to  the  degree  of 
cuts,  and  the  maximum  amount  he  could 
take  out  of  any  program.  That  was  exer- 
cising our  legislative  re^jonsiblllty. 

Now  they  come  b«u5k,  and  they  say,  "It 
is  not  so  bad;  we  had  it  10  percent  out 
of  some  programs.  Under  the  compromise 
provision,  it  is  20  percent."  Of  course, 
some  programs  we  had  excluded  have 
been  placed  back  in,  and  then  what? 
They  added  that  little  cutie.  And  what 
is  that?  That  they  can  add  up  numbers 
of  programs  into  what  they  call  a  cate- 
gory. 
It  says: 

The  following  numerical  eategorie*  may  be 
consolidated  and  the  resulting  cx)Ti»olidation 
may  be  treated  as  one  numerical  category  : 
And  there  they  are,  listed  from 
A  through  L.  a  series  of  progrtuns.  And 
that  means  nothing  more  or  less  than 
turning  over  to  fee  President  fee  Item 
veto.  It  means  turning  over  to  fee  Pres- 
ident the  power,  if  he  wishes  to  exercise 
it,  to  cancel  a  program  duly  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  by  fee  Congress  of 
fee  United  States.  At  least  fee  Jordan 
amendment  said: 

You  cannot  abolish  the  program:  you  can 
reduce  it  up  to  10  percent,  but  you  cannot 
abolish  It. 

Again,  I  do  not  want  to  say  Mr.  Nixon 
is  going  to  abolish  this  or  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  a  big  old  political  argu- 
ment about  it  in  fels  body.  I  do  not  think 
President  Nixon  is  going  to  abolish  feese 
programs,  but  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
we  are  laying  down  a  precedent  feat 
some  President  will,  and  he  will  have  fee 
aufeority  to  do  it.  Maybe  Mr.  Nixon  will. 
I  do  not  say  he  wlU.  I  will  make  no  such 
accusations.  But  I  am  telling  fee  Senate 
feat  what  we  have  done,  without  tdllng 
the  American  people,  is  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, at  least  fee  constitutional  prin- 


ciple of  separation  of  powers  and  checks 
and  balances,  and  we  have  given,  for  the 
first  time  in  fee  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic, a  whole  new  area  of  authority  and 
power  to  fee  presidency — not  to  fee 
President  ot  1972,  but  to  the  office  of  the 
President. 

We  have  given  that  crffice  the  power 
of  fee  item  veto.  We  have  given  that  of- 
fice the  power  to  Ignore  the  will  of  fee 
duly  elected  represenUUves  in  Congress. 
We  have  given  fee  President  fee  power 
to  say.  "We  do  not  care  what  fee  elected 
Representatives  want." 

I  think  differently.  There  is  no  reason 
fOT  it;  none  whatsoever. 

Well,  I  shall  be  back  at  anofeer  time. 
I  just  wanted  to  open  fee  debate  now.  I, 
am  sad.  I  wanted  to  stay  home  today. 
I  wanted  to  be  out  in  my  own  SUte. 
and  I  surely  need  to  be  feere  tomorrow. 
I  am  supposed  to  be  in  Ribbing,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Dulufe  on  Wednesday.  By  fee 
way,  Mr.  President,  I  used  to  get  a  lot 
of  votes  up  feere.  I  am  not  running  up 
there  this  year,  but  they  have  asked  me 
to  come  up  and  visit  with  them.  We  have 
problems  up  feere  in  our  steti  plants, 
with  our  taconite  steel.  We  have  pol- 
luUon  problems.  I  am  supposed  to  be  up 
there. 

But,  Mr.  President,  fee  Senate  of  fee 
United  States  should  be  on  the  alert  feat 
fee  greatest  single  constitutional  issue 
that  has  been  before  this  body  sinoe  fee 
days  before  the  War  Between  the  States 
is  here  now:  As  to  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  of  fee  United  States  is  win- 
ing and  willfully  going  to  dilute  its  au- 
feority. abrogate  its  responsibilities,  smd 
give  away  by  public  law  its  power  and 
its  responsibility  over  appropriations,  or 
what  we  call  fee  purse  strings. 

If  we  do.  we  wUl  rue  the  day.  Never 
again  will  we  be  able  to  come  back  to  a 
President,  no  matter  who  he  Is.  and  say, 
"Mr.  President,  look  what  you  have  done. 
Look  what  you  have  done  to  fee  will  of 
the  people." 

We  have  already  told  fee  people  that 
we  really  are  unworfey  of  feelr  con- 
fidence. I  have  told  fee  people  in  Min- 
nesota that  I  would  fight  for  social  se- 
curity. I  told  fee  old  people,  by  fee  way, 
just  last  night,  in  my  city  of  Minneapolis, 
that  I  was  coming  back  here  to  try  to  get 
feem  what  we  call  the  pass  ferough  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  1 — the  beneficiaries  of  a 
20-percent  social  security  increase  who 
are  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  it  because  of  the 
intricacies  of  fee  law,  wlfeout  any  re- 
gard to  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  guilty  of  out- 
right duplicity  if,  on  the  one  hand.  I  tell 
them  I  am  going  to  fight  for  their  pro- 
grams— "You  elect  me,  you  put  your  f  aife 
and  trust  in  me,  and  when  I  go  down 
feere  I  will  look  out  for  you" — as  we  say 
to  our  constituents  so  many  times — and 
"We  are  going  to  get  you  this  program; 
we  are  going  to  get  you  some  low  and 
moderate  income  housing."  and  we  vote 
for  it,  and  go  back  and  see  fee  folks, 
and  feen  we  have  a  President — ^let  us  put 
hjm  6  srears  from  now,  so  we  will  not 
have  any  argument  about  names — who 
says,  "Well,  my  goodness,  fee  Senate 
and  House  have  feought  feey  ought  to 
have  some  low  income  housing,  so  they 
have  appropriated  $2  billion,  or  $4  bil- 
lion, or  $5  billion  for  It.  Well.  I  do  not 
think  we  lieed  feat.  I  just  do  not  want  to 
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spend  the  money.  We  will  Just  not  spend 
the  money." 

Under  present  law,  if  he  does  that, 
and  he  can  withhold  some  of  the  money, 
at  least  we  can  go  home  to  the  people 
and  say  that  we  think  the  President  is 
doing  this  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  at 
least  that  he  is  impounding  the  funds, 
and  that  I.  as  a  Senator,  feel  that  that 
is  an  unconstitutlOTial  act.  At  least,  we 
can  come  with  somewhere  near  clean 
hands  to  our  constituents. 

Once  we  have  paased  this,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  come  home  with  clean  hands, 
because,  as  I  have  noted  in  one  of  the 
tables  on  housing,  there  is  urban  cc«n- 
munity  development,  revenue  sharing, 
$490  million  in  this  budget,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  csdcxilatlons:  suid  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  $1,941,000,000. 
Add  the  two  together,  and  you  get  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion.  But  there  has 
not  been  any  $2.4  billion,  because  $490 
million  of  it  never  was  authorized.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  the  20  percent  re- 
duction, you  take  20  percent  off  the  $2.4 
billion,  which  is  $480  million,  which  sim- 
ply means  that  you  are  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  knock  off  approxi- 
mately a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  an  entire  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Congress. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:20  P.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
told  the  majority  leader  that  when  I 
finished  my  remarlis,  I  would  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  3 :  20  p  Jn. 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  2:52 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  3:20 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  iMr.  SiivinsK 


PENDING  BUSINESS  TEMPORARILY 
LAID  ASIDE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  txun 
to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1331. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (HJ.  R«a.  1331)  making 
continuing  »pproprlktlon«  for  flacal  ye»r 
1873.  and  for  other  pxirpoaes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  been  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriations  Mil  since  June  26.  Except 
for  five  items — Military  Assistance.  Se- 
ctirlty  Supporting  Assistance.  Foreign 
Military  Credit  Sales,  Bangladesh  Re- 


fugees, and  Regional  Naval  Training,  all 
of  the  items  in  the  bill  have  long  been 
authorized. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  authorization 
of  these  five  items,  which  were  excluded 
from  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate,  the 
House  wsu  unwilling  to  go  to  conference 
on  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  Tlius,  im- 
fortunately.  we  find  ourselves  again  con- 
fronted by  an  11th  hour  continuing  res- 
olution— which  everyone  concerned 
acknowledges  is  an  unsatisfactory  way  of 
doing  business. 

The  continuing  resolutions  as  passed  by 
the  House  is  clearly  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause it  would  undercut  not  only  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  legislative  au- 
thorization bill,  but  the  Senate  conferees 
on  the  Appropriations  bill  as  well. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  we  have 
three  choices : 

First.  Accept  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion as  passed  by  the  House. 

Second.  Simply  extend  the  original 
continuing  resolution  imder  which  we 
have  been  operating  since  July  1  to  and 
including  October  14.  This;  as  you  will 
recall,  relates  largely  to  last  year's  rate 
and  is  over  $1  billion — $1.078,520.000 — 
under  the  annual  rate  now  proposed  by 
the  House  for  the  4  months  between  now 
and  February  28. 

Third.  Amend  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion presently  before  us  to  limit  appro- 
priations contained  in  title  I  and  title 
n  of  the  bill  to  the  lesser  of  a.  the  fiscal 
year  1972  annual  rate,  or  b.  the  annual 
rate  now  proposed  by  the  House.  Mr. 
President,  title  I  contains  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  activities  and  title  II  Mili- 
tary Credit  Sales.  Titles  m  and  IV 
should  be  noncontroversial  and  are  con- 
tinued at  the  new  rate  proposed  by  the 
House.  This  version  as  supported  by  the 
Cconmittee  on  Appropriations  would  pro- 
vide a  reduction  of  $515,454,000  under 
the  House  proposal. 

A  new  section  Is  also  provided  which 
does  not  increase  the  dollar  amounts,  but 
would  permit  the  President  to  provide 
disaster  relief  for  flood  damage  in  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  submit 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  schedule  of 
reductions  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RfDUCTlONS  PROPOSED  BY  SENATE  APPROPRIATfONS 
COMMITTEE 

|ln  thousands  of  doll«n| 


Profram 

Amtncafl  Khoob  ud  hex* 

pitals«bro»d 25.500       20,000       -5.500 

Intmnational  rurcotics  eon- 

tioi «,500  0      -42.500 

AU<*nct  lof  Progiass,  D«v«t- 

Ofmtnt  loans 165.000      1SO,000      -15.000 

D«v«l09in«nt  loans.. 3S0,  000      200.000    -150,000 

Administrabv*  txpaiMs: 

State 4.775         4.221  -554 

Militarf  mistance (00.000      S80,«00      -»,  400 

Reponal  naval  traiMac 2,S0D  0        -2.500 

StKuritv  su partial  asstst- 

anca 6«5,000      550,000    -135,000 

Ovanaas  Privata  lavastnMflt 

Corporatioa,  raaarvcs 42,500        12.500      -30.000 

foraifn  military  crariitsalas..     435.000      400.000      -35.000 

Tatal — . -&tS.4M 


Commit- 

Housa 

taa  rac- 

patsad 

omman- 

Oiffaf- 

amount 

datioa 

aoca 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  amendment.  As  Senators  know, 
this  continuing  resolution  is  not  just  for 
the  foreign  aid  bill  It  conceivably  could 
apply  to  all  other  agencies.  Since  there  is 
a  fear  among  seme  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive might  not  concur  with  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  an  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions providing  for  $1,526  billion  for  coal 
miner  black  lung  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  joint  resolution  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  amend- 
ment as  original  text,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  of  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Haitszn)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
promise reached  earlier  today  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
foreign  operations  bill.  I  believe  repre- 
sents the  best  possible  solution  at  this 
time. 

The  total  amount  of  the  appropriation 
Is  approximately  $300  million  over  the 
proposal  by  this  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  Senator  Inouyi, 
which  was  discussed  at  length  on  Satur- 
day. The  amount  in  this  bill  is  below  both 
the  authorizing  legislation  and  the  ap- 
propriation bill  both  of  which  passed  the 
Senate  previously.  The  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering now  is  still  $515  million  below 
the  House. 

While  the  total  amount  is  still  con- 
siderably below  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  believes  is  necessary,  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  the  differences  can  be  com- 
promised In  conference  with  the  House. 

The  big  problem.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  appropriations  committee  has  had  to 
fund  this  program  for  the  past  3  years 
without  any  authorizing  legislation.  It 
would  be  far  better  if  we  had  authoriz- 
ing legislation  now  to  base  an  appro- 
priation on  rather  than  continue  to  fund 
foreign  assistance  under  a  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  for  nearlj-  25  years  I 
have  voted  against  foreign  assistance 
bUls,  all  but  once.  I  did  so  because  I  felt 
that  most  of  those  appropriations  bills 
represented  far  more  money  than  was 
necessary.  Even  the  present  bill  could 
well  be  cut  in  some  categories. 

The  major  reason  I  am  voting  for  it 
now  is  that  I  believe  it  represents  the 
best  possible  compromise  and  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  foreign  assist- 
ance is  absolutely  essential. 

There  are  some  areas  In  the  world 
where  some  foreign  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. Turkey  and  Greece  are  two  exam- 
ples. Southeast  Asia,  including  the 
Philippines  are  others. 

So  long  as  Russia  Is  increasing — not 
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clecreaaing — fortign  assistance  to  their 
allies  such  as  Cuba,  it  would  not  be  in 
our  best  interest  to  not  give  vay  assist- 
ance to  any  of  our  needy  allies.  Russia's 
assistance  to  Cuba  alone  is  in  excess  of 
$400  million  a  year. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  are  absolutely 
essential  such  as  funding  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  if  any  appropriation 
bill  should  be  lost  by  veto  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  considerable 
reluctance  that  I  will  be  voting  for  pas- 
sage of  this  foreign  aid  bill.  I  feel  I 
have  no  other  alternative  but  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  address  some  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  population  control  aspects 
of  this  bill. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  bill  has  a  total 
of  only  $100  million  earmarked  or  ap- 
propriated for  population  control  pro- 
grams, whereas  the  Senate  blU  had  $125 
million.  I  also  imderstand  that  the  au- 
thorization legislation  contains  $125  mil- 
lion earmarking,  which  we  succeeded  in 
getting  out  of  the  House  side,  I  think, 
3  yesu^  ago. 

My  question  is.  even  though  this  bill 
ccHitains  $100  million  only  for  population 
control  programs,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
would  not  change  the  basic  legislation 
with  the  earmarking  provision  for  the 
expenditure  of  $125  million. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
could  elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  checked  it  with  counsel.  Counsel 


has  advised  me  that  this  continuing  res- 
olution will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  that  earmarked  this 
sum. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  very  much  t^preciate  the 
Senator's  reply.  I  take  it,  then,  that  out 
of  other  funds  appropriated  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  the  $25  million  would 
become  available  under  the  earmarking 
provisioos,  from  those  funds  to  take  care 
of  those  programs  which  could  not  be 
provided  by  the  $100  million? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  is  ccarect.  Further- 
more, since  we  will  later  be  going  into 
ccKiference  with  the  House  on  the  an- 
nual bill,  this  is  a  matter  that  could  be 
resolved  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wish  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

First  let  me  say  in  explanation  that  I 
received  a  telegram  this  morning  from 
the  distingiiished  leadership  which  I 
thought  said  that  nothing  would  be  d<Kie 
today  on  this  matter,  that  it  would  go 
over  until  tomorrow  because  there  was 
no  quorum.  Therefore.  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  continuing  resolution  was  com- 
ing up  until  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  if  the 

ITEMS  REQUIRING  REAPPROPRIATION  i 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollars) 


Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  think  he  got  a 
telegram  saying  there  was  no  quorum.  I 
think  we  raised  the  possibility  of  what 
might  happen  today  because  tha  House 
was  not  meeting. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Did  I  not  get  a  tele- 
gram saying  the  continuing  resolution 
would  come  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that  the  c<mtinuing  resolution  would  not 
be  taken  up  today.  I  did  raise  the  possi- 
bility that  a  quorum  might  not  be  here. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  misunder- 
stood it.  then.  I  should  have  brought  it 
with  me. 

In  any  case.  I  was  not  prepared  for  It 
to  come  up  this  afternoon  because  of  a 
misunderstanding.  I  guess,  on  my  part 
as  to  the  program  stated  in  the  telegram. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  about  two  items.  In  Alliance  for 
Progress  development  loans,  I  note  the 
amount  is  increased  from  $76,700,000  to 
$150  million,  and  development  loans, 
from  $135,564,000  to  $200  million  Why 
are  those  item^s  increased? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  represento  the 
lesser  of  the  two  amounts  as  between  the 
House  continuing  resolution  and  the 
fiscal  1972  figure,  plus  those  sums  that 
heretofore  have  not  been  reappropriated 
in  the  Senate  bill — the  so-called  back- 
door financing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  appearing  on  page  17 
of  the  committee  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectiMi.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso,  ss 
follows: 


Approprlabon  title 


Unoblintod 

balance 
brought 
forward 
(annual 
accounts) 


Estimated 
receipts 
(develop- 
ment 
loans) 


EstiRutad 

recoveries 

(annual 

accounts) 


Total 


TITLE  I— fOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

ACTIVITIES 

Economic  Assistance 

1.  Worldwide,  technical  assistance 

2.  Alliance  for  Progress,  technical  assist- 

ance    .        

3.  International  organizations  and  pre- 

grams 

4.  Programs  relating  to  population  growth. 

5.  American  schoolsand  hospitalsabroad. 

6.  American  schoolsand  hospitalsabroad 

(special  foreign  currency  program).. 

7.  Suez  Canal  (special  hnaign  currency 

program) 

8.  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  grants.. 

9.  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  loans.. 
United    Nations    Relief    and    Works 

Agency : 

10.  (Arab  lefugeas) 

11.  (Special    foreign   currency    pro- 

gram)  


1.563 

8,895 

31 

2,800 

4 

1.728 

30 



10,  4» 
2.831 

4 

1,728 
30 


Appropriatioii  title 


UnobUtitad 
balanca 
brought 
forward 
(aenaal 
accounts) 


Estimalad 

receipts  Estimated 

(davatap-  raeaveriat 

iMtit  (annyal 

loans)  accounts) 


Total 


1.227 


12.  Contingency  fund 

13.  International  narcotics  control 

14.  Refugae  relief  assistance  (BancMeshk.  SH 

15.  Alliance  for    Progran,  developoMM 
loans  76,700 

Development  leans 135,564 

Adouatstrative  nyamn:  _ 

AID.- 2.<0> 

state... « 

Prototype  deaelting  piaet 20.080 


300 


1.527 


\.m 


78. 7W 
21,  MO 


Subtotal,  economic  assistance..         27.(28        J!2,254  12. MS 


252.  «n 


Mihtary  and  Supporting  Assistaeca 

20.  Military  assistance  (ijrants) 2,3(7  , 

21.  Regional  naval  training 

22.  Supporting  assistance 838 

Subtotal,  military  and  support- 
ingassistanca 3,143 


29,832 

29  8S2 


2,307 
38,  CM 
32,975 


Total,  aconoaic  and  aulitary 
assistanca 


30, 771         212, 254 


42.827 


215.852 


'  As  proposed  in  fiscal  year  1973  budget  requosts.  Eadudos  following  nonbudgetary  revolving      acquisition  ofeseossproporty.housiiifguaranty  fund, and 
h»nd  accounts  since  those  funds  are  reserved  and  ara  not  usod  for  regular  program  purposes—      (OPtC)  insurance  and  riaranty  reiarvas. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Ovorssta  Private  limejti— <  Cerporatio* 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  apologize  to  the  Senator.  His 
memory  was  better  than  mine.  His  mem- 
ory about  the  t^egram  was  correct. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  What  I  said  about 
the  telegram  was  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Well.  I  wanted  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  really  thought  it  was 
coming  up  tomorrow,  and  I  had  asked 
the  staff  to  do  a  little  work  cm  this,  and 
just  by  accident  I  foimd  out  It  was  up 
today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  we  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 


tee, was  notified  that  this  was  gmng 
to  come  up. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Well.  I  learned 
about  It  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Y«s. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  was  what  I 
meant.  

Mr.  JilANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  So  I  wss  not  very 
well  prepared  for  It. 
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I  might  say,  by  way  of  background, 
that  the  Idea  of  a  continuing  resoIutlcHi, 
I  hsul  always  thought.  wa«  to  continue 
a  program  In  anticipation  of  some  leg- 
islation that  was  about  to  be  passed. 
They  are  ustully  used  when  normal  run- 
of-the-mill  legislation  has  been  delayed, 
such  as  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation, which  is  usually  quite  late; 
they  bring  It  in  quite  late  because  that 
makes  it  that  much  easier  to  pass :  there 
Is  no  time  to  discuss  it.  It  always  comes 
In  right  at  the  end.  But  we  know  there  is 
going  to  be  one. 

It  is  not  so  certain  In  this  case.  For- 
eign aid  Is  a  highly  dubious  program.  It 
has  been  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and 
revived,  and  defeated  and  revived,  and 
there  Is  very  strtmg  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  existing  program  ought  to  be 
liquidated  and  a  new  start  made.  Cer- 
tainty it  Is  not  the  usual  case;  it  is  sai 
exceptional  program.  In  the  early  days. 
of  course,  the  program  was  always  sold 
on  the  idea  that  it  was  temporary.  The 
original  one,  the  Marshall  plan,  was  tem- 
porary, simply  to  give  Europe  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revive  Itself.  It  was  never  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  a  permanent 
program,  year  after  jrear,  such  as  the 
Defense  EJepartment  or  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  Commerce  Department. 
In  view  of  the  present  situation,  there 
would  be  real  Justification,  In  my  mind, 
to  bring  In  an  amendment  providing  only 
for  salaries  and  administrative  costs  and 
no  more  money,  in  order  that  this  pro- 
gram be  liquidated  in  sm  orderly  manner. 
This  is  not  a  new  idea  and  it  has  been 
discussed  before.  It  would  be  my  prefer- 
ence to  have  a  bill  that  would  simply 
pay  the  salaries  and  costs  to  administer 
the  phaseout  of  the  program,  particu- 
larly the  military  part  of  it.  I  think  that 
roughly  J  1.8  billion  is  already  in  the 
military -aid  pipeline.  All  together,  for 
the  economic  and  the  military,  there  is 
$4,430  billion  In  the  pipeline. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  wise  and  pru- 
dent for  us  to  do  that,  at  least  with 
respect  to  those  programs  which  are  not 
authorized.  That  is  what  my  preference 
would  be,  to  have  such  an  agreement  now. 
I  have  not  detected  amy  great  support  for 
it  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  I  would  welcome  sup- 
port for  it.  But  it  would  simply  be  that  It 
would  be  liquidated  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. There  Is  enough  for  the  military, 
certainly,  for  a  year,  and  for  approxi- 
mately a  year  of  funds  overall.  Then 
we  would  take  a  new  look. 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  think  we  can 
or  should  avoid  any  program  whatever 
in  the  foreign  aid  field.  I  approve  of  a 
number  of  aspects  of  it,  and  have  said 
so  time  and  sigain,  what  we  used  to  call 
technical  assistance  and  multilateral 
programs,  the  United  Nations  humani- 
tarian program,  and  so  forth.  I  think  a 
number  of  them  ought  to  be  continued. 
But  the  major  ones,  especially  In  con- 
tinuing support  on  a  permanent  basis  of 
military  reiglmes  in  places  s\ich  as  Greece 
and  any  number  of  other  coimtries, 
seem  to  me  to  be  outrageous.  They  are 
very  costly  and  cannot  be  justified. 

They  can  no  longer  make  a  genuine 
case  that  the  Communists  are  threaten- 
ing, because  they  sire  not.  That  is  what 


they  sold  us  on  for  many  years,  but  no- 
body is  threatening  except  their  own 
tyranny.  If  there  are  going  to  be  revolu- 
tions in  most  of  these  places,  it  will  be 
because  their  own  people  have  become 
outa-aged  by  the  tyrannical  rule  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  them. 

Coming  back  to  this  program,  I  assiune 
that  this  has  been  agreed  upon.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  has  been 
extremely  cordial  and  considerate  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  has 
tried  to  cooperate  in  the  reestablishment 
of  some  degree  of  Influence  on  our  for- 
eign policy  by  the  Senate,  specifically  by 
the  Committee  aa.  Foreign  Relations.  I 
do  not  like  to  contest  with  him  over  this 
matter  becaiise  of  sympathetic  treat- 
ment in  the  past  and  in  the  present  situ- 
ation. 

But  I  was  very  hopeful  that  these  re- 
payments— reflows.  as  they  are  called — 
could  be  eliminated,  simply  as  a  means 
to  cut  this  down  gradually.  It  seems  to 
me  more  than  enough  to  have  $4.4  billion 
in  the  pipeline  for  this  program. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
mind  eliminating  the  reflows.  We«  that 
considered  by  the  committee?  Wm  there 
any  division  of  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  may  be  aware,  the  proposal 
originally  considered  by  the  committee 
did  away  with  the  reappropriation  of  re- 
payments, recoveries,  and  unobligated 
balances.  However,  circumstances  which 
existed  at  the  time  were  such  that  if 
the  full  committee  wanted  to  have  this 
bill  reported  to  the  floor,  certain  con- 
cessions had  to  be  made,  and  one  con- 
cession was  to  permit  a  reappropriation 
of  these  carryovers.  The  bill  we  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
however  is  $515,454,000  less  than  that 
which  was  submitted  by  the  House  last 
Satiirday. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  la  overall,  not 
just  the  military? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  is  the  overall. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  How  is  that  dis- 
tributed, roughly?  Is  it  two-thirds  eco- 
nomic and  one- third  military? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  can  cite  numbers;  We 
have  reduced  the  security  supporting  as- 
sistance by  $135  million,  reduced  mili- 
tary assistance  by  $99,400,000,  develop- 
ment loans  by  $150  million,  foreign  mili- 
tary credit  sales  by  $35  million.  These 
are  the  large  items. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  connection  with 
my  previous  remarks,  I  want  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Allbw 
Ellknder — I  think  it  is  well  to  pay  him  a 
deserved  tribute — who  we  all  cherished, 
said  this  just  about  a  year  ago,  when  we 
found  a  similar  case  of  continuing  reso- 
lution. He  announced  on  November  2  his 
opposition  to  including  unauthorized 
foreign  aid  spending  in  a  continuing 
resolution.  He  said: 

We  sbould  hAve  a  new  bUl  unless  tihe  Ben- 
ate  and  the  Congress  can  a^ree  on  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  revised  form  of  foreign 
aid,  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen&te  Appropria- 
tions Comznlttee  wlU  agree  to  funding  our 
a^d  operations  by  mecuis  of  a  Continuing 
Raaolutlon. 

Senator  Eilkitokr,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pointed  out  that  theoretically 
the  extension  of  funding  authority  by 


means  of  a  contintilng  resolution  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  an  authorizing  bill  would 
be  approved  by  Ccmgress  within  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time.  He  added : 

We  are  by  no  means  sura  tbat  this  la  the 
case  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Rzcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRo,  as  follows : 

NXWB  H«T.m«  OF  TT£.  SBM ATOB  ALLOT  J. 

OLLSirsxa.  LonxBiAif  A 
WASHiMGTOjf,  Nov.  3,  1871. — Senatof  Allen 
J.  EUender,  Chairman  of  tha  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  today  announced  his 
opposition  to  Including  foreign  aid  spending 
In  a  Continuing  Resolution  which  may  he 
needed  to  carry  on  other  government  pro- 
grams. 

"We  should  have  a  new  bill.  Unless  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  can  agree  on  legis- 
lation to  authorise  a  revised  form  of  foreign 
aid,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  agree  to  funding  our 
aid  operations  by  means  of  a  Continuing 
Resolution." 

The  Senate  President  Pro  Tempore 
pointed  out  that  theoretically  the  extension 
of  funding  authority  by  means  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  an 
authorizing  bill  will  be  approved  by  Congress 
within  a  reasonable  leng^  of  time. 

"We  are  by  no  means  sure  tbat  this  Is 
the  case  here,"  he  added. 

If  a  consensus  develops  within  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Congress  that  a  shortened,  revised  version  of 
our  aid  operations  should  be  authorized,  he 
said  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
might  agree  to  including  some  portions  of 
the  program  In  a  Continuing  Resolution  for 
a  limited  period  of  time. 

"In  no  event  should  a  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion extend  spending  authority  beyond  De- 
cember 1,"  the  Chairman  said. 

Noting  the  solid  opposition  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Senate  to  the  currrent  foreign 
aid  program.  Senator  Ellender  expressed  the 
view  that  any  new  authorization  bill  should 
contain  a  definite  cut-off  date  for  an  end  to 
the  program,  with  the  stipulation  that  steps 
be  taken  to  taper  it  off. 

"Any  new  bill  should  state  what  the  Con- 
gress wants  done  In  this  area  in  no  uncertain 
terms,"  he  said. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee added  that  he  personally  would  favor 
allowing  the  program  to  die  at  some  date 
certain,  with  enough  time  allowed  for  an 
"orderly  liquidation  of  our  far-flung  opera- 
tions." 

Hie  indicated  he  might  agrei^  to  providing 
a  limited  amount  of  techndcal  assistance 
only,  and  only  to  those  underaeveloped  coun- 
tries who  are  willing  and  abip  to  help  them- 
selves. V 

The  Chairman  also  said  he  would  favor 
continuing  military  assistance  to  Viet  Nam, 
but  not  In  the  current  quantity.  Aid  to  Cam- 
bodia should  be  cut  back,  he  said. 

Senator  ISlender  said  he  expected  to  con- 
sult today  with  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  Senator  Fulbright, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  is  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  authorization  bill. 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  statement  by 
Senator  Ellkndbr  encouraged  me  to  be- 
lieve that  at  some  point  in  this  recurring 
crisis  every  year  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, we  would  finally,  sometime,  be  able 
to  take  acticHi  which  would  phase  out 
the  continuation  of  this  old  program,  a 
program,  as  I  have  said,  which  ought  to 
be  phased  out.  We  could  then  review  the 
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situation  and  revive  parts  of  it  in  a  new 
context  which  would  rid  us  of  the  exces- 
sive burden  of  these  established  pro- 
grams, such  as  I  mentioned  in  the  case 
of  supporting  military  dictatorships. 

Allied,  of  course,  with  the  cold  war, 
these  are  remnants  of  the  cold  war  that 
have  plagued  us  for  so  long  and  have 
given  us  so  much  trouble  since  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  at  the  time  ele- 
ment and  the  fact  that  I  had  expected 
the  Senate  to  take  up  this  matter  t<Mnor- 
row,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loes  to  under- 
stand what  I  can  do,  if  anything,  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  this  continuing  res- 
olution. I  detect,  from  the  looks  of  my 
colleagues,  that  they  expect  to  pass  this 
measuure  this  afternoon  and  go  to  con- 
fwence.      

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  hoping  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  like  to  take 
it  up,  although  I  know  of  no  bill  that  I 
would  rather  be  identified  with  killing 
than  this  one.  I  would  be  very  proud  if 
I  could  succeed  in  stopping  this  bill  and 
phasing  it  out  over  the  period  of  tiie  next 
year. 

I  am  not  clear  In  my  own  mind  what 
would  happen  if  I  should  offer  an  amend- 
ment along  the  lines  that  I  suggested — 
to  provide  for  administrative  expenses. 
salaries,  and  so  forth,  for  the  liquida- 
tion, in  a  sense,  the  phasing  out  of  this 
program.  I  assume  from  the  attitude  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
he  would  not  be  sympathetic  to  that  pro- 
cedure.        

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  be  quite  un- 
happy.  

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  will  be 
unhappy  with  that  procedure.  I  recog- 
nize that  his  responsibilities  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  may  be  some- 
what different  from  mine.  I  also 
recognize  that  he  has  not  been  plagued 
by  this  program  as  long  as  I  have,  either, 
so  there  could  be  that  difference. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  As  the  chairman  is  well 
aware,  I  have  been  sit  this  job  now  for 
about  55  days.  I  hope  that  when  the  next 
fiscal  year  budget  la  presented  to  us  I 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  concur  with 
the  Senator  on  many  of  the  items  he  has 
stated. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  One  last  question. 
This  still  retains  the  date  of  Febru- 
ary 28?     

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  And  this  includes 
economic  aid  and  not  just  military? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  All  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  it  is  considaed 
a  new  bill,  a  new  authorizing  bill  for  the 
military,  before  February  28,  and  the 
economic  is  already  authorized  until 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  But  appropriated 
only  up  to  February  28. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Saiator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  is  it  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate  to  pass  this  without 
a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  we  have  a  rollcall 
vote  now,  we  would  be  adjourning  in  5 
minutes.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  understood  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  say 
"No"  a  moment  ago,  that  was  not  the 


case.  I  certainly  have  difficulty  getting 
my  signals  straight  today. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  we  have  a  rollcall  vote, 
I  doubt  that 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Well,  if  th«re  is  a 
quorum,  oould  the  committee  be  in  a 
position  to  Insist  on  its  position? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  will  of  the  Senate 
is  expressed  by  those  of  us  present  here. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
SKW).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  very  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  10638— FOR  THE  RKT^TTIF  OF 
JOHN  P.  WOODSON,  HIS  HEIRS, 
SUCCESSORS  IN  INTEREST  OR  AS- 
SIGNS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  10638. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Isdd  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  10638,  for  the  relief  of 
John  P.  Woodson,  his  heirs,  successors  In 
interest  or  assigns,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidmt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clwk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1331)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  after 
this  little  colloquy  here,  on  which  there 
appears  to  be  a  division.  especieJly  as  to 
wh&t  the  Senate  really  thinks  about  for- 
eign aid — privately  they  are  against  it 


but  poibUcly  they  are  for  It,  I  am  told 
by  a  very  good  authority,  and  I  do  not 
disagree  with  that — it  appears  that  if 
this  goes  to  conference  there  is  great 
likelihood,  as  everyone  knows,  that  there 
will  be  a  compromise  and  the  amounts 
will  be  increased.  Here  it  is  at  the  aid 
of  the  session,  and  there  is  no  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  military  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs.  I  want  the  Rxcors  to  be 
as  clear  as  I  know  how  to  make  it  that  if 
the  amounts  for  the  military  programs 
are  substantially  increased  in  confer- 
ence. I  will  do  everything  I  possibly  can 
to  prevent  their  being  adopted  when  the 
continuing  resolutlcm  is  brought  bacli,  I 
assimae  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  his  message  will  be  clearly 
submitted  to  the  House  confereee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  I  repeat  that  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  prevent  adoption  if  it  is 
brought  back  with  any  sutwtantial  in- 
crease from  that  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  submit  that  this  is  a  strong 
position  in  the  committee.  It  is  not  unani- 
mous on  the  bill  that  is  submitted.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  If  tiie 
military  aid  and  related  programs  are 
increased,  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  see 
that  the  conference  report  is  rejected. 

I  just  put  in  the  Recoro  a  statement 
by  the  farmer  chairman  of  the  Awro- 
priations  ConunlUee.  the  late  Senator 
BLLxifDni,  in  which  he  objected  to  the 
use  of  continuing  resolutions  to  frmd  a 
program  which  has  not  been  authorteed 
and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  authorized 
In  the  immediate  future,  a  program  that 
has  a  dubious  future,  a  program  that  has 
never  been  regarded  as  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. 

We  put  our  reliance  upon  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  assurance  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  specifically  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  this  amount 
Is  the  correct  amount  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  will  do  his  best 
to  hold  it  in  conference  and  also  with 
my  Ewsurance  that  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  deny  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  If  they  depart  from  it.  With  this 
understanding  I  will  not  continue  my 
objection  at  this  time  to  the  adoption  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  which  I  received 
this  morning  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
put  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  which 
I  had  prepared  last  year  in  connection 
with  a  similar  situation  concerning  the 
use  of  continuing  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OcTOBX»  16.  1972. 
AU  Democratic  Senators: 

A  quonun  Is  not  present  In  the  Senate 
today.  Tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  act  on  the 
Debt  Limit,  the  continuing  resolution  on 
Foreign  Aid.  EIR  1.  and  possibly  a  tax  bill. 

It  is  Imperative  that  you  be  here  tomorrow 
In  order  that  we  can  oomplete  the  buslnees 
of  the  Senate  and  ttie  Congress  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

Action  by  the   President  on   vetoing  the 
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Clean  Water  Act  Is  as  yet  undetarmlnfld.  If 
he  vetoes  this  bUl,  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
overrtdlng  his  reto. 

I  rep«*t.  we  do  not  have  a  quorum  today. 
and  It  Is  Imperative  that  you  be  here  tomor- 
row. 

Mnu  Mamstixu). 

itajoTity  Leader. 

Dbcxmbr  13,  1971. 
Points   Concsbkwo   the   Coktutcing   Rbs- 
OLxmoi*  ro«  PoaricN  Am 

1 .  Approval  of  a  continuing  resolution  that 
would  allow  continuation  of  regular  funding 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  until  March  sub- 
verts the  role  of  Congress  in  ovlt  Constitu- 
tional system.  The  functions  of  four  com- 
mittees In  shaping  foreign  aid  legislation 
.8  being  by-passed  by  this  procedure.  It 
denigrates  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sen- 
ate Porel^  Eelatlons  Committee,  the  Prox- 
mlre  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
or  the  Passman  PorelgT»  Aid  Appropriations 
3ub«ommlttee.  The  Senate.  In  particular, 
loess  In  the  prooeas:  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  lose  its  policy  initiatives  in 
the  authorisation  bill  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  have  any  impact  on  the  money 
Items. 

2.  This  approach  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
legislative  process.  If  It  is  followed  in  the 
future,  It  oould  be  used  to  undermine  any 
conference  whloh  Is  having  dUBculty  In 
re*Qhlng  agreement  on  policy  issues.  The  au- 
thorizing committees  might  as  well  close  up 
shop  If  the  Executive  Branch  knows  It  can 
count  on  getting  a  continuing  resolution 
every  time  It  Is  trying  to  kill  an  Item  In 
conference.  It  Is  a  powerful  club  for  the 
Executive  Branch  to  hold  over  the  head  of 
all  authorizing  committees. 

3.  With  a  long-term  continuing  resolution 
for  foreign  aid  the  Executive  Branch  gets 
what  It  wants — money — and  Congress  gets 
nothing  In  the  way  of  new  policy  restrictions. 
They  will  be  getting  more  money  than  they 
could  normally  expect  to  get  through  a  com- 
promise between  the  House  Appropriation 
figures  and  what  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  was  likely  to  allow.  And  in  the 
process  the  Executive  Branch  wUl  avoid  p>ol- 
icy  restrictions  such  as: 

The  Mansfield  Amendment: 

A  celling  on  spending  and  personnel  In 
Cambodia; 

Limiting  the  President's  discretionary  au- 
thority to  transfer  aW  funds  from  coiintry 
to  country  and  to  waive  Congresslonally- 
impoaad  restrictions: 

A  requirement  for  a  cutback  In  military 
missions  abroad: 

Annual  authorizations  for  the  State  De- 
partment and  USIA  to  make  them  more 
responsive  to  Congress; 

Requirements  for  release  of  funds  Im- 
pounded for  domestic  programs. 

With  a  continuing  resolution  the  Executive 
Branch  oan.  In  effect,  have  Its  cake  and  eat 
It  too.   Only  Congrees  loses   In  the  process. 

4.  There  will  be  little  prospect  for  getting 
agreement  In  conference  on  an  authorizing 
bill  after  Congress  reconvenes  If  a  full-scale 
continuing  resolution  goes  through.  It  will, 
thus,  take  away  vital  leverage  from  the  Sen- 
ate conferees.  When  the  proposed  spend- 
ing authority  expires  only  four  months  will 
remain  In  the  flseal  year.  The  Administration 
will  be  pushing  for  an  extension  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year,  arguing  that  Congress  should 
turn  Its  attention  to  an  authorization  bill 
f*»r  the  1973  fiscal  year  and  look  upon  the 
old  bill  as  water  over  the  dam.  Both  the 
House  conferees  and  the  Administration  will 
be  far  more  amenable  to  reaching  an  agree- 
ment In  January  If  the  oontlnulng  resolution 
is  limited  to  money  for  salaries  only. 

5.  The  position  of  the  Senate  conferees 
has  been  reasonable.  They  have  not  tried  to 


force  the  Mansfield  amendment  on  the  House, 
but  have  asked  only  that  the  House  conferees 
agree  to  a  procedure  that  would  allow  a 
cleareut  vote  m  the  House  on  that  Item  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  There  has  never  been 
an  up-or-down  vote  in  the  House  on  the 
Mansfield  Amendment.  Most  other  major 
Issues  In  the  bill  have  been  agreed  to  sind 
no  serious  problems  would  remain  softer  an 
agreement  were  reached  on  the  Mansfield 
Amendment. 

9.  If  the  continuing  reeolutlon  Is  limited 
to  salaries  and  necessary  expenses,  but  no 
new  program  money,  the  foreign  aid  program 
would  not  come  to  a  halt.  There  Is  still 
$4.7  bUUon  In  the  foreign  aid  pipeline.  But 
we  are  only  talking  In  terms  of  a  delay  of 
new  program  authority  for  approximately 
11,4  months.  It  should  be  possible  to  reach 
agreement  In  conference  on  the  authorization 
bill  and  get  the  regvilar  appropriation  bill 
through  in  short  order  after  Congress  recon- 
venes In  January — tf  the  Executive  Branch 
is  denied   new   program   money. 

In  addition.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
military  aid  (and  some  economic  aid)  to 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos  comes 
out  of  the  Defense  Department  budget  and 
wfll  not  be  affected  In  any  way. 

7.  Section  10  of  the  Foreign  MlUtary  Sales 
Act,  enacted  Into  law  in  January  of  this 
year,  prohibits  the  obligation  of  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  aid  or  military  sales  with- 
out an  authorization.  This  provision  was 
designed  to  prohibit  exactly  the  type  of 
situation  confronting  us  now — attempts  to 
circumvent  the  regular  legislative  processes. 
This  provision  has  been  waived  In  earlier 
continuing  resolutions  but  It  should  not  be 
waived  any  longer,  except  as  necessary  to  pay 
salaries  of  employees  and  other  necessary 
expenses.  To  sUlow  the  foreign  aid  program 
to  go  on  Indefinitely  without  authorization 
violates  both  the  spirit  of  that  provision,  and 
a  principle  that  the  Senate  has  endorsed 
overwhelmingly  on  a  number  of  occasions  In 
recent  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  Joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1331) 
was  reeid  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CAjM:.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
we  are  now  considering  a  continuing  res- 
olution for  foreign  military  aid  is  that 
House  and  Senate  conferees  were  unable 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  AID  bill. 
And  the  reason  they  were  unable  to 
reach  agreement  was  because  no  com- 
promise could  be  found  on  two  Eunend- 
ments  of  mine  concerning  executive 
agreements. 

We,  the  Senate  conferees,  took  these 
amendments  to  conference  after  they  had 
passed  the  Senate.  One  of  them  cut  off 
all  funds  for  the  implementation  of  a 
$436  million  deal  with  Portugal  for 
American  bases  in  the  Azores  until  the 
agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty. 

The  other  cutoff  funds  for  future 
military  bases  overseas  unless  the  im- 
plementing agreements  were  submitted 
to  the  Senate  as  treaties. 

We  tried  to  compromise  with  the 
House  conferees,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  were  adamant  in  trying  to  reassert 
the  Senate's  constitutltonal  role  in  the 
treaty  area.  We  even  offered  to  drop  the 
Azores    amendment    and    Include    the 


House  In  giving  approval  to  future  mili. 
tary  bases  overseas.  But  to  no  avail. 

We  believed  that  there  was  too  much 
at  stake  for  us  to  recede  completely  be- 
fore the  House  demands. 

The  Senate  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  must  involve  themselves  in  ttke 
foreign  policy  process.  We  have  already 
abdicated  too  much  responsibility,  and 
we  should  go  no  further. 

We  faUed  to  include  in  the  bill  the 
two  amendments  which  would  take 
back  some  of  our  lost  power  over  Execu- 
tive agreem«its,  but  Mr.  President,  I 
can  assure  you  we  shall  continue  the 
fight. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  had  an  editorial  support- 
ing the  Senate  position  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom>, 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Sxnatk  Tusxb  the  Am  Bn.i.  Hostagi 
The  Senate  has  taken  the  military  aid  bill 
hostage  to  an  Initiative  meant  to  reclaim 
from  the  President  a  congressional  preroga- 
tive that  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
erode  In  the  first  place.  Mr.  NUon  bad  asked 
$2.3  billion  In  military  aid.  Both  houses  au- 
thorized lesser  sums;  the  Senate  added  two 
Clifford  Case  amendments,  the  first  requir- 
ing the  President  to  submit  the  rightfully 
controversial  Azores  base  agreement  as  a 
treaty,  the  second  compelling  blm  to  submit 
aU  future  base  agreements  as  treaties.  The 
amendments  reflect  the  modest  concensus 
the  Senate  has  achieved  in  Its  years-long  ef- 
forts to  regain  some  of  Its  war-related  con- 
stitutional rights  from  a  succession  of  power- 
happy  Chief  Executives. 

So  determined  Is  President  Nixon  to  clutch 
every  wisp  of  Executive  foreign-policy  au- 
thority, however,  that  he  enlisted  docile 
Democrats  and  loyal  Republicans  In  the 
House  to  fight  the  Senate  off.  The  proprie- 
tary Interest  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  In  Its  own  aid  bUl — aid  is  the  only 
substantive  Item  It  handles  all  year  long — 
may  also  have  firmed  up  Its  position.  We  note 
that  mutual  eeteem  does  not  exactly  fiourlsb 
between  the  highly  publicized,  Independent- 
minded  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  often -overlooked,  politically  cau- 
tious Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 
In  conference,  the  Senate  reluctantly  com- 
promised, offering  to  drop  the  Azores  provi- 
sion altogether  and  to  treat  future  base  agree- 
ments not  as  treaties  fit  only  for  Senate  rat- 
ification but  as  agreements  subject  to  House 
as  well  as  Senate  majority  approval.  Appalled 
at  even  this  limited  prospect  of  exercising 
Independent  Judgment.  House  conferees  drew 
back  yet  another  step;  In  their  counter-offer 
they  asked  in  effect  merely  that  the  Presi- 
dent obey  the  existing  law  requiring  him  to 
Inform  Congress  of  Executive  agreements 
wltii  foreign  states.  Senate  conferees,  evi- 
dently not  thinking  It  necessary  to  pay  a 
price  for  a  presidential  pledge  to  obey  the 
law,  turned  the  counter-offer  down.  And 
there,  with  no  agreement  on  its  policy 
amendments,  the  aid  bill  sits. 

Mr.  Case  and  the  Senate  majority  sup- 
porting him  haven't  won.  But  to  defeat  the 
Case  amendments,  the  President  has  been 
willing  to  lose  or  at  least  to  put  at  severe 
risk  several  hundred  million  doUan  worth 
of  foreign  mUltary  aid.  Military  aid  is  a  pro- 
gram which  Mr.  Nixon  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared crucial  to  the  "Nixon  Doctrine" — the 
Idea  that  American  allies  should  rely  for 
their  defense  on  their  own-  manpower  but 
American  supplies.  TTnlees  the  deadlock  over 
policy  Is  broken,  there  will  likely  be  invoked 
an  emergency  financing  procedure  that  wotild 
make  available  "only"  about  %\A  blUlod  for 
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BflltMy  aid;  Mr.  Nlxcn  bad  asked  $*.!  Ml- 

lion.  This  r«dtwtton  would  be  rsgaWled  by 
many  of  tl»e  FTCstdentlB  BNiaU  adeenailas 
■8  soraetbtag  of  a  nnmpensstton  (or  tbelr 
loss  on  the  policy  ameiuliwent. 

It  remains  the  cm*  tbat  congftnnsl  at- 
tempts to  g«ln  a  larger  insttttztkMial  rote  la 
foreign  policy  has  fared  poorly.  Tile  OMiae 
g^^wwa  unable  to  focus  on  the  mattsr,  tbe 
Senate  to  Impose  Its  vlU.  The  most  oon- 
celvabls  changes  which  the  election  cooM 
make  In  the  compoeltlon  of  OongzeM  mlgbt 
Bs  easily  strengthen  the  Nlzon  position  on 
this  Issue  as  weaken  It.  It  and  as  the  sting 
of  Vietnam  goes  out  of  ptxbUc  life,  Btbnulus 
for  a  righting  of  the  congreeslonal-exeeutlvc 
balance  may  further  fad*.  The  Senate's  war 
powers  bUl,  designed  to  cUrtty  the  guide- 
lines for  Executive  consultation  with  Con- 
gress on  tb*  taking  of  mlUtwy  action  abroad. 
Is  practically  the  last  rampart;  a  character- 
istically weaker  versloa  has  gone  through 
the  House.  It  would  be  a  national  misfortune 
if  the  opportunity  were  loat  to  make  the 
necessary  Institutional  changes  to  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  presidential  actions  leading 
to  Involvements  of  the  sort  that  carried  ua. 
by  a  series  of  seemingly  Innocuous  steps,  Into 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). The  joint  rest^utlon  having  been 
reed  the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall 
it  pass?  [Putting  the  questiim.l 

Mr.  MAN8FIEUD.  I  vote  "no." 

The  joint  rescrfotion  (H.J.  Res.  1331) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

HJ.  Rn.  ISSI 
Joint  resolution  making  further  continuing 

appropriations   for   the   fiscal   year    1973, 

and  for  other  purpoeas 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R»p- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Atner- 
iea  in  Oongreu  assembled,  lliat  clause  (c) 
of  section  103  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  July 
1,  1972  (Public  Law  92-334).  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  further  amended  (a)  by  striking 
out  "October  14,  1972"  and  InaertUig  In  Usu 
thereof  "February  28,  1973"  and  (b)  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  and  sec- 
tions: 

"(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  neceaeary 
for  ccHitlnulng  activities  for  special  benefits 
for  disabled  coal  miners  but  at  an  annual  rate 
for  operations  not  to  exceed  $1,526,600,000. 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  section 
10  of  Public  Law  91-672  and  section  6S5(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  obligations  may  be  Incurred  here- 
under and  vmder  prior  year  balance  for 
the  activities  hereinafter  specified  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  annual  rates  specified  herein 
during  the  p>erlod  beginning  October  16. 
1972,  and  ending  February  28,  1973: 

"TITLE  I— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
AOTIVrnEB 

"FUMUS  ApPaOPKIATra  to  THB  PB¥SIPaMT 


"ECONOMIC  AS8I8TANCX 


Worldwide,  technical  as- 
sistance      

Alliance  for  Progreea,  tech- 
nical   assistance 

International  organizations 
and    programs 

Programs  relating  to  popu- 
lation growth 

American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals   abroad 

American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad  (special 
foreign)  currency  pro- 
gram -. 

Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund,    grants 

Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund,  loans 

Contingency  fund 

Intenuitlonal  narcotics 
control 


$166,  468,  000 

80.331,000 

106.  004,  000 

101,728.000 

20.  030.  000 

None 

10. 000.  000 

13.000.000 
26.  507,  000 

Haa* 


Rafugs*     t^Omt 

(BaaClad*«b>    

AHtann*   for   Prugi***. 

vlopment   loaaa. 

D*v*U>pm*nt  loans 

Admlnlstratlv*  expenses 

AID    

State 


d*' 


•100. 602,  000 

aa«,  700, 000 

888,661,000 

58,400.000 
4.  366,  000 


Subtotal,      economic 
assistance 1. 341,  608,  000 

"mUTABT  ASSIBTAMCE 

MUltary    assistance 602.907.000 

Regional  naval  training None 

"SBCUHBrr  BUFPOBTXNG  ABSISTAMCE 

Security  supporting  assist- 
ance   680,668,000 

"OVXaSBAS  FBIVSTX  UrVXSTMXNT 
COaPOSATIOM 

Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  re- 
s*rv*s —  13,600,000 

"nrrEB-AMERICAM  rOXTHDATtOir 

Intcr-Amerlcan  Foundation 
(limitation  on  obllga- 
gatlons)    - ---  (6,000. 000) 

Total,  title  I,  new 
budget  (obllgatlon- 
al)  authority.  For- 
eign Assistance  Act 
Activities    2.337,673,000 


•TITLJB  n— FOREIGN  MILTTABT 
CREDIT  SALES 


Foreign 
sales  . 


military      credit 


400.000,000 


Total,  titles  I  and  II,  new 
budget      ( oblige  tlonal) 

authority 2.737,673,000 

■TTTIiE  in—  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

(OTHER) 

"Iin»nin>ZNT  Aoenct 

"ACTION 

Peace  Oorpe,  operating  ex- 
penses    - --  81,000,000 

"DBPAZTimrr  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Weu-axx 

Assistance  to  refugeee  in  the 
united     States      (Cuban 

program)    146,000,000 

"DBPABTMXNT  or  State 

Migration  and  refuigee  as- 
sistance    $8,600,000 

Assistance  to  refugees  from 

the  Soviet  Union 50,  000,  000 

"FtTNDS  AFPEOPSIAUD  TO  THE  PBESmEMT 

"nrrEEKATioNAi.  rarsNCiAi.  nrsmuiioNS 
Asian    Development    Bank 

(special  fund) - None 

Inter-Amertoan       Develop- 
ment Bank : 

Paid-in  capital 25,000,000 

Callable  capital  

Funds   for   special   oper- 
ations     


Subtotal,  IDB) 

International    Development 
Association 


168,  380, 000 
236.  000,  000 
418,  380,  000 
330,  000,  000 


Total,  title  m,  new  budg- 
et    (oUlgatlonal)     au- 
thority, Foreign  Assist- 
ance (other).. 1,022,880,000 

"TmJE  IV— EXPORT-I14PORT  BANK  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
limitation  on  program  ac- 
tivity     (7,333,676,000) 

Limitation  on  administra- 
tive expenses (8.488,000) 

Grand  total,  new 
budget  (obllgatlon- 
al)  authority,  titles 
I,  II.  and  in 3,763.668,000 


ProeMed.  "mat  no  restrtoUve  prevtalea 
wtaftoh  is  indudsd  in  tb*  Vticetgn  Asststano* 
ami  mi<i?ti)  Pragimms  Approptlattoa  Act. 
1978  CBJBL  18706) ,  as  passed  duxtog  the  sec- 
ond sssstpn,  NInety-eeoond  Oongisss.  but 
wttlcli  was  not  ineludsd  in  th*  appUsable 
appropriatkMi  Act  for  tb*  flaoal  year  1973 
sbaU  b*  appUaabl*  to  any  appropriation  fund 
or  authority  provided  for  In  this  section  un- 
I*«  sucb  pcovialon  shall  have  been  included 
In  Identical  form  In  such  Act  as  passed  by 
both  the  Houas  and  the  Senate:  Provided 
further.  Tbat  any  provision  which  is  Included 
In  sucb  Act  as  passed  by  one  House  aiul 
was  included  in  the  applicable  appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  shaU  be  appli- 
cable to  tbs  j^nwopriaUona,  funds  or  author- 
ities provided  In  this  section. 

"Sao.  100.  Notwithstanding  th*  provisions 
ot  this  joint  resolution  or  any  other  Act,  the 
President  is  autbortaed  to  provide,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  determine, 
relief,  r*taabUttatloo,  and  reoonstruotloa  as- 
ststaace  in  connection  with  damage  caused 
by  floods  in  tb*  Fblllpplnea  during  1972.  Of 
the  funds  pvevlded  herein  for  economlo  *s- 
slstanoe',  $60,000,000  shaU  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  this  section." 

SBC.  2.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect October  18.  1873. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Preektoat.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  ooof  erence  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorised  to  aMX>tnt  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Iifoun. 
Mr.  Proxvus,  Mr.  MACirueow,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btbb,  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mrs.  Skith. 
and  Mr.  Hiuska  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  waa  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prcHirlatlons  and  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Soiator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOxm)  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  YOUNG ).  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  during  the  consid- 
eration in  committee  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

I  offered  an  amendment  during  the 
consideration  of  the  reeolutlon  to  pro- 
vide that  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  continuing  activities  for  special 
benefits  fw  disabled  coal  miners  could 
be  utilized,  but  at  an  annual  rate  for 
operations  not  to  CKceed  $l,526,6(X),0O0. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
provide  for  the  Increased  benefit  pay- 
moits  that  are  necessary  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  legislation  this  year  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  benefit  payments 
and  liberalizing  the  requirements  under 
which  miners  may  qualify  foe  black  lung 
benefit  payments. 

In  the  event  the  President  should  de- 
cide to  veto  the  HEW  bill— and  nobody 
knows  whetiier  he  will  and  I  am  not  im- 
plying that  he  wlU.  or  ibat  I  know  that 
he  has  any  such  iBtcntloas — the  amount 
of  moneys  on  hand  for  ben^t  paymenU 
would  be  completeiy  exhausted  by  No- 
vember, not  a  penny  would  be  left,  and 
all  oi  the  beneficiaries  would  then  get 
zero  benefits  from  November  until  a  new 
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approprlatioiu  bill  was  passed  next  year. 
The  fiscal  year  1972  spending  level  Is 
only  $559,839,000,  which  is  but  one-third 
of  the  fiscal  year  1973  level  for  black 
lung  benefits.  So,  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  add  this  proviso.  Just  to  be  In- 
sured against  the  contingency  that  the 
President  might  veto  the  HEW  appro- 
priations bill  after  Congress  has  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

The  Oovemment  Is  committed  to  the 
higher  benefit  payments,  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  in  the  legislative  branch 
would  want  to  see  a  situation  arise  In 
which  all  the  beneficiaries  would  get  ab- 
solutely no  benefits  come  November,  at 
which  time  the  available  money  would 
be  exhausted  and  they  would  get  abso- 
lutely no  benefits  until  the  new  appro- 
priations would  be  passed  next  year.  So 
my  amendment  was  to  protect  those 
black  lung  beneficiaries  against  such  a 
contingency,  should  it  arise,  which  I  hope 
it  will  not. 

I  again  thank  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmfi. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  request? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3306.  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHJl.  7577)  to 
amend  section  3308  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  CASK  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  fiuther  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  "Sxc.  2."  and 
Inaert  "Sbc,  2.  (a)". 

On  page  3,  between  Unea  13  and  14.  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Section  5517  of  such  title  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
I  a)  the  following  sentence:  "The  agreement 
m«y  not  permit  wlthlioUUng  of  a  city  tax 
from  the  pay  of  an  employee  who  1«  not  a 
resident  of  the  State  In  which  that  city  la 
located  unless  he  consents  to  such  with- 
holding." 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  "(o)"  and  insert 
"(d)". 

On  page  2.  line  21,  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(et" 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  quite  simple.  The  bill  as  amended 
by  the  committee  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  withhold  munici- 
pal taxes.  It  already  withholds  State 
taxes  from  Federal  employees.  This  is  a 
matter  of  oionnous  significance  and 
great  anguish  as  far  as  many  residents 
of  my  State,  and  I  guess  other  States, 


too,  are  concerned.  But  I  know  that  It 
is  true  as  far  as  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  live  In  New  Jersey 
and  work  in  Philadelphia  are  concerned. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  at  the 
desk  would  limit  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision Inserted  by  the  committee  In  the 
bill,  so  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  only  withhold  from  its  employees 
living  outside  the  State  in  which  the  city 
is  located  where  the  employees  consented. 
It  would  still  make  it  possible  for  the 
State  to  withhold  taxes  where  consents 
have  been  obtained,  and  it  may  be  that 
consent  to  a  tax  thought  fair  and  reason- 
able would  be  obtained,  because  em- 
ployees, in  general,  I  think,  would  rather 
pay  as  they  go  along  rather  than  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  year  and  then  be  hit 
by  a  big  lump  sum. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Pedersil 
Government  to  collect  the  Philadelphia 
wage  tax  from  Federal  employees  who 
live  in  New  Jersey. 

This  rider  to  H  Jl.  7577,  if  adopted,  will 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  with- 
hold municipal  Income  taxes.  In  cities  of 
more  than  60.000  population,  from  the 
salaries  and  wages  paid  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. No  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  proposal,  although  it  deeply  affects 
the  residents  of  my  own  State,  and  in  no 
way  have  I  or  the  citizens  of  my  State 
been  given  the  (^portunity  to  offer  our 
views  cai  this  matter. 

I  regret  we  have  been  bypassed  on  this 
matter,  because  this  is  an  Issue  of  great 
Importance  to  New  Jersey.  While  resi- 
dents of  New  Jersey  do  not  object  to  pay- 
ing taxes  to  out  of  State  mimicipalltles  in 
proportion  to  the  services  provided  to 
them,  they  deeply  resent  double  taxa- 
tion, both  where  they  work  and  where 
they  reside,  when  they  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  utilization  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  them,  and  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  municipality  of  their  workplace. 

They  also  resent  an  unfair  flat  tax  on 
income,  instead  of  a  graduated  tax,  which 
taxes  low  income  wage  earners  at  a  rate 
effectively  greater  than  higher  wage 
earners.  And  they  resent  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  will,  by  this 
amendment,  become  a  party  to  collecting 
a  regressive  and  discriminatory  fiat  tax 
instead  of  a  graduated  tax. 

These  arguments  have  been  tested 
before  in  the  Congress.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  similar  amendment  was 
defeated  in  the  91st  Congress  by  a  vote 
of  184  to  145. 

While  nonresidents  In  New  Jersey  do 
not  oppose  paying  their  fair  share  of  a 
graduated  tax.  they  are  opposed  to  the 
effect  of  this  rider  and  ask  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  be  heard  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  in  the  Congress. 
Are  they  not  entitled  to  be  heard  in 
Congress  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  become  a  participant  as  a  municipal 
tax  collector?  It  is  right  and  just  that 
this  rider  be  sent  back  to  committee. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
rider. 

The  objection  of  New  Jersey  people  to 
the  Philadelphia  wage  tax  is  that  it  is  a 
flat  rate,  a  flat  rate  on  everyone's  total 
income,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small,  on  people  who  work  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

Some  shears  ago  this  matter  was  before 
us  in  another  form.  There  were,  and 


still  are,  New  Jersey  residents  who  go  to 
Philadelphia  by  water  and  take  a  little 
ferry  from  a  place  called  Gloucester  to 
the  Navy  Yard,  and  they  never  set  foot 
on  Pennsylvania  soil.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operates  the  Navy  Yard.  At  one 
time  they  escaped  the  Philadelphia  wage 
tax  because  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  allow  tax  collectors  in.  It  is 
very  fair  cm  far  as  we  are  concerned 
because  this  is  an  unfair  tax.  Neverthe- 
less, that  situation  has  been  changed. 

I  see  no  reason,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  with  me,  why  we  should  act  as 
tax  collector  for  these  taxes.  The  tax  at  a 
flat  rate  is  unfair  and  bears  no  relation 
and  makes  no  distinction  betweoi  resi- 
dents and  nonresidents,  although  non- 
residents get  much  less  in  the  way  of 
services  than  residents. 

Various  proposals  have  been  suggested 
making  arrangements  for  proportionate 
taxes  for  services  rendered,  or  a  reason- 
able approximation  for  progressive  taxes, 
as  we  have  In  the  Federal  Government, 
and  other  changes,  but  I  think  this  Is  the 
best  solution.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  act  as  a  tax  collector  unless 
there  is  consent  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  manager  and  with  the  ranking 
minority  member.  I  hope  the  committee 
is  in  a  position  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  RDBICOPF.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
concerns  me  about  this  amendment,  and 
It  may  be  a  highly  meritorious  amend- 
ment, and  Willie  it  has  no  revenue  Im- 
pact on  the  Federal  Government  it  could 
be  considered  as  having  a  revenue  im- 
pact on  not  only  Philad^ohia  and  New 
York,  which  employ  many  people  from 
New  Jersey,  but  all  over  the  country. 

In  our  State,  people  from  DUnois  work 
in  Wisconsin  and  people  from  Wisconsin 
work  in  Illinois  and  that  is  true  all  over 
the  country  because  of  the  location  of 
our  metropolitan  areas. 

While  one  might  say  that  those  who 
work  In  these  Federal  establishments 
may  not  use  many  of  the  services  in  a 
city  in  which  they  work,  it  seems  to  me 
they  arc  no  different  than  any  other 
employees  and  if  we  are  going  to  say  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  going  to  act 
to  withhold  those  taxes,  what  does  that 
do  to  all  other  employees? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  makes  a  very 
Interesting  observation.  Does  that  mean 
that  because  something  may  be  bad  for 
one  person  it  should  be  bad  for  every- 
body? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be. 
These  are  bad  taxes,  they  are  not  fair, 
they  axe  not  proportionate,  and  they  are 
not  progressive.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
private  employer  should  be  compelled  to 
withhold  these  taxes.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  get  in  the  business  of  doing  so  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  commonsense 
and  a  sense  of  decency  to  prevent  private 
employees  from  being  subject  to  this  kind 
of  withholding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing all  taxes  imposed  by  cities  on  payrolls 
are  automatlcaUy  bad  taxes? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  saying  this:  All  flat 


rate  taxes  are  bad.  and  that  tsixes  in 
which  there  is  no  provision  for  apixur- 
tloning  the  benefits  that  the  mimlclpallty 
is  giving  residents  opposed  to  nonresi- 
dents is  bad  also.  I  think  they  are  un- 
fair and  we  should  not  be  a  party  to  that 
taxing  transaction.  We  should  not  add 
the  weight  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  perpetuation  of  this  collection  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  obJecti(»i.  The  difficulty  is  that 
almost  every  such  tax  is  bad — the  sales 
tax  is  bad.  the  property  tax  Is  bad;  all 
these  have  unfortunate  regressive  ele- 
moits  involved  in  them.  The  wage  tax 
hu  at  least  sMne  relation  to  Income. 

Mr.  CASE,  wm  the  Senator  yield?  It 
has  no  more  relation  to  income  than  the 
property  tax  does.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
urge  that  we  should  be  a  tax  collector 
for  local  or  State  governments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  property  tax  hSA 
no  relation  to  Income.  For  Instance,  a 
man  owns  a  little  house;  that  is  all  he 
has  in  the  world:  he  does  not  work,  he 
is  retired.  Yet  he  has  to  pay  pr<s)erty 
taxes.  Payroll  taxes  are  imposed  on 
those  earning  a  living. 

Mr.  CASE.  What  I  am  saying  is  not  to 
justify  pr(^?erty  taxes,  as  such.  The 
courts  have  begim  to  take  a  look  at  the 
matter  of  tsuces  and  I  am  sure  we  are  in 
the  process  of  correcting  the  situation, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why,  contrary  to  the 
trend  which  is  in  the  right  direction,  the 
Federal  Government  should  insist  on 
tax  collecting. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ITie  other  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  this.  New  Jersey  is  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  What  bothers  me  is  that 
if  we  provide  for  this,  we  provide  that 
the  central  cities,  where  many  people 
work,  and,  as  we  all  know,  which  have 
very  serious  problems  now,  will  lose  tax 
revenues,  and  help  the  relatively  wealthy 
suburbs,  where  many  of  the  workers  live, 
plus  the  fact  that  the  Government  is 
not  acting  as  a  good  citizen  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  asking  employers  to  act,  and 
help  follow  the  laws  passed  by  the  cities. 
Mr.  CASE.  There  may  be  an  apparent 
short  range  advantage  in  collecting  this 
tax  for  the  cities,  but  in  the  long  range  It 
is  not  an  advantage.  It  tends  to  drive  out 
employment  and  businesses,  eoid  make 
the  cities  even  less  of  a  going  concern 
than  they  are  now.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  tax. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  delay  action  on  this  amend- 
ment any  further.  Frankly  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  on  the  amendment,  but 
I  understand  the  situation  and  I  will  not 
make  any  further  effort  to  delay  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appieclate  that,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  will  accept  it.  This 
Is  not  Just  something  I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  take  to  conference.  I  feel  as 
strongly  about  it  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  felt  when  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  the  matter  in  which  he  has 
an  interest.  I  hope  the  chairman  would 
find  merit  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFT'.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  talks  about  nonresidents,  I 
assume  he  talks  about  nonresidents  of 
the  State,  not  nonresidents  of  the  city. 
Mr.  CASE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  and  will  accept  it  in  be- 
half of  the  committee. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  am  very  happy  about  that 


action  oi  the  committee,  and  I  appre- 
ciate every  Senator's  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICXR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

ThB  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ilie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr.  Gkavkl), 
which  I  caU  up. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sac.  (2)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  for  any  calendar  quarter  before  July  1, 
1978  (oommenclng  with  the  first  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  more  than  SO  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section) 
that  the  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
aUotment  (as  determined  without  regard 
to  this  paragraph)  of  any  State  is  la  excess 
of  the  total  of  the  expenditures  (of  the 
type,  and  under  the  programs,  to  which  the 
aUotment  under  this  subsection  applies) 
which  will  be  Incurred  by  the  State  for  such 
calendar  quarter,  then  the  allotment  of  such 
State  for  fiscal  year  1978  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  excess  and  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be 
available,  for  reaUotment  among  the  States, 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year  but  only 
for  social  services  provided  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  State  plans  approved  under 
Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVT,  or  part  A  of  Title  IV 
of  this  Act. 

"(B)  From  the  amounts  made  available 
for  reaUotment  under  this  paragraph  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  Secretary  may  Increase 
the  allotment  of  any  State  ( but  not  by  more 
than  tl6,000,000)  which  he  determines  wlU 
Incur,  during  such  fiscal  year,  expenditures 
(of  the  type,  and  under  the  programs,  to 
which  the  allotment  under  this  section  ap- 
plies) the  total  of  which  Is  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State  (as 
detertolned  without  regard  to  this  para- 
gr^h). 

"(O)  Each  State  shaU.  prior  to  each  calen- 
dar quarter  (commencing  with  the  first 
calendar  quarter  which  begins  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section)  certify  to  the  Secretary  (In  such 
form  and  manner  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe )  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures (of  the  type,  and  under  the  pro- 
grams, to  which  the  aUotment  under  this 
section  applies)  which  wlU  be  Incurred  by 
the  State  for  such  calendar  quarter;  and  the 
Secretary  shaU  conclusively  presume,  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  that  the 
amount  so  certified  will  be  the  amount  which 
wlU  be  expended  for  such  quarter.  If  any 
State  falls  to  make  tUnely  certification  of 
such  expenditures  for  any  calendar  quarter, 
the  Secretary  shall  conclusively  presume,  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  that  the  amount 
of  such  expenditures  for  such  quarter  will  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  expenditures 
for  the  preceding  calendar  quarter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  my  colleague  and  I 
have  offered  on  two  sepeirate  occasions. 
Twice  now  it  has  been  refused  by  the 
House.  Last  Friday  I  called  to  the  prnxtic- 
ular  attention  of  the  Senate  the  state- 


ment that  was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
He  said  at  that  time: 

I  have  suggested  that  If  the  SeuaXe  would 
add  an  amendment  to  the  blU  that  we  could 
consider  that  would  aUow  a  redistribution 
under  the  formula  of  moneys  that  are  not 
to  be  used  by  the  States  or  by  some  States 
within  this  %il>  mllUon  ceUing,  so  that  some 
States  could  get  more  because  some  other 
State*  were  not  using  aU  of  their  part,  then 
I  would  have  no  objection  lo  such  axi  amend- 
ment and  I  would  support  It,  but  I  cannot  go 
beyotul  that. 

This  amendment  says  precisely  that. 
It  is  intended  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  discre- 
tionary power  to  reallocate  moneys  not 
used  by  some  States  under  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion social  services  limitatloD  to  other 
States  that  may  need  it.  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  services  are  provided  by 
the  States  that  get  the  discretionary  al- 
lowGJice  to  recipients  of  assistance  under 
State  plans  approved  under  titles  1.  10. 
14.  16.  and  part  A  of  title  4  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

When  we  put  the  amendment  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  the 
House  members  of  the  conference — and 
I  served  on  that  conference — stated  that 
they  would  not  accept  it.  but  they  were 
kind  enough  to  place  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  report  of  the  con- 
ference this  statement: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senats 
and  the  House  reoogntae  that  certain  States 
wiU  suffer  undue  hardship  as  a  result  of  the 
ceUlng  on  payments  for  social  serrloe  which 
is  imposed  in  the  Revenue  Sharing  legksla- 
tlon.  However,  the  proper  place  to  correct 
such  inequities  is  In  substantive  legislation, 
rather  than  In  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  ahout  this,  but  I  would  point  out 
again  that  this  amendment  will  not  cost 
a  dollar  of  any  Federal  funds  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare exercises  the  discretion,  sjid  even 
if  he  does,  there  is  a  limit  of  $15  milhon 
to  any  one  State. 

So  there  are  two  limitations  in  this 
amendment:  The  first  is  that  it  will  not 
cost  anything  at  all  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  exer- 
cises his  authority.  If  he  does,  he  cannot 
go  hog  wild  and  give  all  of  it  to  one 
State  and  none  to  another.  He  can  al- 
locate only  up  to  $15  million. 

It  was  again  pointed  out  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  our  Commissioner  of  Health 
and  Welfare  had  talked  to  the  chairman. 
The  distinguished  chairman,  who  was 
doing  a  great  Job  in  the  House  in  trying 
to  work  out  this  factor,  pointed  out.  him- 
self, that  he  had  been  told  there  are  2.000 
pe(H>le  in  Alaska  who  will  have  to  be 
taken  off  the  State  jjayroll,  who  are  pro- 
viding alcoholic  assistance,  family  plan- 
ning, child  care,  and  services  to  those 
who  are  dependents  of  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  These  are  very  indigent 
p>eople.  people  who  live  in  the  most  rural 
parts  of  Alaska,  and  are  being  provided 
services  that  are  needed.  These  people  are 
providing  services  under  an  allocation  of 
moneys  that  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  the  old  law.  which  was  a  75-25 
matching  formula  concept. 

We  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  cut 
off   arbitrarily   solely   because   revenue 
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sharing  Is  based  on  population,  which 
law  htirt  us.  It  also  hurt  Delaware  smd 
some  of  the  very  small  States. 

I  think  this  is  a  legitimate  proposal, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  that  It  belongs  in  sub- 
stantive legislation.  It  is  a  legitimate 
proposition  to  add  the  amendment  to 
this  bill  smd  to  try,  once  again,  to  get  the 
House  to  understand  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  We  are  not  trying  to  change 
the  celling  which  was  established  at  $2.5 
billion.  This  money  will  be  available  to 
some  of  the  smaller  States  only  if  the 
larger  States  do  not  use  it.  Again,  It  will 
be  available  to  them  only  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  suid  Wel- 
fare allocates  It  to  the  smaller  States, 
and  even  then  under  a  $15  million  cell- 
ing. I  think  it  is  the  most  reasonable 
proposition  we  could  possibly  advance  to 
try  to  alleviate  the  hard«hips  that  those 
people  will  suffer  unless  we  do  it. 

I  hope  the  manager  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference  so 
we  can,  once  again,  try  to  get  the  House 
conferees  to  see  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  move  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less the  Senator 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  I  will  defer  my  remarks 
until  I  can  be  enlightened  by  what  the 
Senator  has  to  say. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready been  enlightened.  The  Senator 
knows  how  I  feel  about  it.  Although  I 
have  great  respect  for  both  Senators 
from  Alaska — they  work  very  hard  for 
their  State's  viewpoint — nevertheless  I 
oppose  this  amendment.  It  would  have 
a  huge  budgetary  impact.  I  understand 
from  the  staff  people  on  the  committee 
that  it  would  amount  to  about  $370  mil- 
lion. What  It  does  is  provide  that  the 
amount  not  used  imder  the  celling  that 
has  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of 
social  services  can  be  provided  to  States 
that  have  reached  the  top  and  want  to 
go  a  little  higher. 

This  is  one  area,  this  is  one  program, 
which  we  all  know  has  just  exploded  in 
the  last  couple  of  year.  It  has  gone  way, 
way  beyond  what  It  was  before.  It  started 
2  or  3  years  ago  as  a  $40  million  program. 
Now  it  is  up  in  the  billions. 

While  both  Senators  from  Alaska  have 
spoken  to  me.  and  Senator  STmsNs  made 
a  most  Impressive  and  appealing  speech, 
pointing  out  that  this  would  go  to  peo- 
ple who  most  desperately  need  assist- 
ance. I  do  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
it  a  little  easy,  to  slow  down,  to  take  a 
look  at  this,  to  recognise  that  we  have 
already  gone  very  steeply  up  In  spending 
in  this  country,  and  not  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  additional  discretion. 

The  pressure  on  him  is  going  to  be  very, 
very  great  Indeed.  He  may  not  provide 
any  additional  sum.  But  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  not  enoiagh  for  us  to  say  the  House 
will  cut  it  out  anyway,  that  they  have 
done  It  twice  and  will  do  it  again.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  assume  our  own 
responsibilities. 

This  is  not  only  an  expensive  amend- 


ment, I  think  under  the  circumstances 
it  is  an  amendment  that  would  resiilt 
in  spending  which  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  most  careful,  prudent  look  at  be- 
fore we  approve  It. 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  would  reason  with  us  a 
little  bit  on  this  amendment,  because  I 
think  we  may  arrive  at  a  point  that  will 
satisfy  all  parties. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  program, 
there  has  been  an  exploding  of  this  pro- 
gram, for  obvious  reasons:  There  is  an 
exploding  need  in  this  Nation  in  these 
areas.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  pro- 
gram has  exploded. 

Second,  of  coiu-se,  my  colleague  speaks 
of  taking  a  look.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Senate  did  and  what  the  House  did. 
We  took  a  look  at  this  program.  We 
realized  things  were  exploding,  and  for 
that  reason  we  changed  the  whole  proc- 
ess, put  a  brake  on  it,  and  then  after 
extensive  deliberations,  put  a  cap  on 
the  whole  thing. 

We  have  done  that.  There  is  nothing 
now  that  can  be  arrived  at  by  additional 
impairments,  because  we  have  set  the 
policy  to  be  followed  for  a  few  years. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
extend  some  amount  of  succor  to  people 
who  were  relying  upon  a  prior  program 
which  has  now  been  altered. 

If  this  had  happened  in  a  private  area, 
the  Senator  or  I  would  take  someone  to 
court  and  sue  them  to  get  our  just  de- 
serts. That  will  not  work  in  this  case, 
because  of  the  fickleness  of  Congress. 
But  persons  who  have  done  things  un- 
der a  proper,  legitimate  approach,  with 
reasonable  expectations,  are  now  being 
unfairly  truncated  as  of  a  specific  date. 

As  to  suing  the  Grovemment,  I  think 
my  colleague  knows  as  well  as  I  that  you 
do  not  get  too  much  justice  if  you  su-e  a 
small  person  suing  a  State  government 
or  the  Federal  Gkjvemment  in  this  re- 
gard. But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  entered  into  normal  contracts  who 
will  get  hurt.  The  prop  wash  of  that  in 
Alaska  will  be  about  2.000  people,  and 
these  are  not  corporate  executives  rip- 
ping It  off  in  the  highest  elements  of  so- 
ciety. These  are  2.000  people  at  the  base — 
or  underneath  the  foimdation — of  so- 
ciety, who  never  even  get  a  chance  to 
get  up  for  air  to  look  at  the  rest  of  what 
is  going  on  in  society.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  crippled  by  our  inability 
to  address  ourselves  of  this  problem  intel- 
ligently. 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleague  that 
the  basis  of  his  opposition  Is  the  flgiur 
he  has  cited,  the  figure  he  annoimced  it 
would  cost.  We  in  Alaska  are  being  vic- 
timized by  this  erroneous  information.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  Senator's  staff 
ever  got  it;  I  do  not  know  where  anyone 
got  it.  but  someone  is  bantering  around 
the  flgiu-e  of.  what  $370  million?  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  was  told? 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, whom  I  respect  very  deeply,  be- 
cause of  the  values  he  has  stood  for  on 
many  issues  on  this  floor,  let  us  develop 
the  flg\ires  together,  and  see  whether 
$370  million  is  correct. 

I  say  this  is  a  figment  of  someone's 
imagination,  which  is  crippling,  because 
the  Senator  is  relying  on  it,  and  it  has  no 


relationship  to  reality.  If  someone  has 
figures,  whether  it  is  his  staffman  or  my 
staff  man.  let  us  develop  the  figures  and 
see  whether  justification  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  can  provide  justi- 
fication, will  the  Senator  work  with  his 
colleague  to  withdraw  the  amendment? 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  I  beg  the  S«iator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
then  agree,  with  Senator  Stevens,  to 
withdraw  the  amendment? 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  can  jus- 
tify his  figures,  perhaps  so. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  can  show  the  Senator 
how  they  reach  the  amoiuit.  They  take 
the  number  of  States  that  lose  under  the 
population  formula,  and  they  assume 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  give  every  one  of 
those  States  $15  million.  They  add  up 
all  those  States  that  lost  under  the  popu- 
lation formula,  multiply  it  by  $15  million, 
and  come  up  with  this  figure.  I  have  the 
chart  right  here. 

But  the  fallacy  of  it  is  that  they  as- 
sume the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
people  are  going  to  give  every  State  the 
maximum  amount  under  the  discretion- 
ary ceiling. 

Somehow  or  other,  in  the  last  weeks  of 
Congress,  we  are  getting  down  to  the 
point  where  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives are  not  running  Congress,  it  is  the 
staff  members,  figuring  out  some  hypo- 
thetical thing  about  what  someone  down- 
town will  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  that  this 
is  not  the  estimate  of  a  staff  member.  It 
was  secured  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, which  said,  at  the  last  con- 
ference, that  the  cost  would  be  $366  mil- 
lion, which  we  roimded  out  at  $370  mil- 
lion for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Social 
security  may  know  less  than  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  about  it. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league's figures  are  correct.  You  can  take 
the  number  of  States  that  would  lose, 
multiply  it  by  $15  million,  and  that  gives 
you  the  flgtire. 

But  the  reason  is  that  States  will  not 
take  up  their  allotment.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why.  Of  the  States  that  have  this 
entitlement,  some  of  them  are  not  even 
spending  their  allotment.  That  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  a  pool  of  money 
available  to  be  used.  But  for  them  to  turn 
around  and  represent  to  the  Senator 
that  this  is  the  amoxint  of  money  that 
will  be  taken  up  is  the  very  reason  why 
there  is  money  to  be  reapportioned,  be- 
cause States  are  not  taking  it  up. 

So  actually  they  have  given  the  Sena- 
tor half  a  piece  of  knowledge,  and  then 
the  assumption  Is  that  is  the  amount 
of  money  we  would  spend.  It  is  an  er- 
roneous assumption.  I  hate  to  use  any 
State  as  an  example,  because  I  am  not 
familiar  with  them  aU,  but  I  happen  to 
know  that  many  of  the  Southern  States 
are  not  using  their  entitlement,  and 
that  is  where  the  money  will  come  from, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  another  problem  is  involved: 
TTie  proposal  does  not  provide  that  New 
York,  Wisconsin,    and    Alaska    will    be 
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treated  alike.  It  says  they  all  will  get 
$15  million;  $15  million  for  Alaska  Is  20 
times  what  it  is  for  Wisconsin,  and 
many  more  times  than  for  a  State  like 
California  or  New  York. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Swiator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Alaska  has  a  strong  case, 'The  cost  of 
living  is  extraordinary,  aiid  poverty  is 
great. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  poverty  is  consid- 
ably  greater  than  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  well  be.  But 
let  me  point  out  why  this  is  btul:  If 
Alaska  should  get  $15  million  under  this 
proposal,  this  could  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  amount  they  would  get. 
Suppose  in  the  second  year  the  States 
used  their  full  entitlement;  it  will  not 
take  them  long  to  catch  on  to  this.  Then 
Alaska  would  have  to  have  a  sharp  cut- 
back, and  would  just  be  postponing  a 
very  difficult  adjustment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  is  only  for  1  year, 
fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  it  cannot  get  into  the 
second  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Only  Inasmuch  as  it 
may  not  be  available  the  second  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  this  amendment 
applies  only  to  1973. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  What 
I  am  saying  is,  Alaska  would  not  get  it 
in  1974.  so  in  1974  they  would  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  a  great  deal  less. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  problem  we 
face  today.  We  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
a  great  deal  less  immediately,  people 
with  legitimate  contracts  which  are  being 
truncated,  because  of  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress. So  if  the  Senator  is  advocating 
this,  I  say  do  not  do  it,  because  it  is  go- 
ing to  cost  some  pain  and  time.  We  are 
being  shocked  right  now;  we  cannot 
stand  it.  Give  us  a  chance  to  spread  it 
out  over  a  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  ^lat  Alaska  had  from  the  Federsd 
Government  under  this  program  for 
fiscal  1970.  1971,  1972.  and  1973?  This 
does  not  represent  a  large  decrease  for 
Alaska  this  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  Alaska, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  had  a 
$24  million  a  year  program,  $2  mlllicai  a 
month.  Of  that,  25  percent  was  paid  by 
the  State  government,  75  percent  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  In  a  situa- 
tion now  where,  in  the  first  quarter,  we 
have  spent  $8  million,  $6  million  of  which 
is  coming  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  old  formula.  Under  the  new 
formula,  based  on  population,  we  are  en- 
titled to  $3.7  million  for  the  whole  fiscal 
yesu-. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  this  is  not 
fair  to  Wisconsin  or  Illinois  or  New  York, 
to  have  this  new  allocation  authority  at 
$15  million  per  State.  The  thing  that  is 
not  fair  is  the  population  formula  to 
begin  with.  It  is  not  based  on  need,  on 
poverty,  or  on  the  high  cost  of  doing 
business  in  rural  Alaska,  in  trying  to 
provide  social  services  to  Unalakleet  or 
Teller  or  the  Shishmaref  or  out  on  the 
Dlomedes  or  on  the  Pribllof  Islands.  The 
cost  of  getting  there  would  cost  more 
than  to  provide  the  services  to  someone 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  been 
providing  these  services.  Suddenly,  along 


comes  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which 
says  we  get  $3.7  million  for  the  whole 
year,  starting  July  1,  1972.  So  my  col- 
league and  I  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
push  this  out  to  end  these  contracts  and 
adjust  our  State  to  the  fact  that  6tart- 
ing  next  year  we  will  only  get  from  the 
Federal  Government  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  Eunount  we  got  before  to 
provide  these  social  services. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senatc»-  said 
that  under  this  program  Alaska  will  get 
how  much — $3.7  mlUicm? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  $3.74  million  for 
the  whole  fiscal  yBar. 

Mr.  PROX&ORE.  Then,  why  do  we 
provide  here  $15  million?  Why  is  that 
necessary? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  going  to  come 
to  that.  When  I  offered  this  amendment 
first,  the  Senator  from  New  York  p<toted 
out  that  we  had  $10  million,  that  no 
more  than  $10  million  could  be  reallo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  We  do  not  expect  to 
get  the  full  amount  for  reallocation.  This 
is  the  limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  the  reason  why  we  challenged 
the  staff — whether  the  executive  staff  or 
the  Senate  staff — coming  up  with  a  fig- 
ure of  how  much  it  Is  going  to  cost  is 
that  It  will  not  cost  anything  unless  the 
Secretary  exercises  the  discretion.  Once 
he  does,  we  put  a  limit  on  that  of  $10 
million.  At  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  on  the  floor,  it  was 
raised  to  $15  million.  People  look  at  the 
population  formula  and  they  see  the 
States  that  lost  money.  They  assimie  the 
Secretary  would  give  every  State  the  lost 
money  up  to  the  maximum  of  the  re- 
allocation authority,  and  that  is  $370 
million. 

The  S«iator  asks  for  examples 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  could  save 
some  time,  and  perhaps  I  could  accept 
the  modified  amendment,  if  the  Senator 
would  indicate,  for  example,  how  much 
Alaska  would  need  here,  how  much  they 
might  expect  to  get — $1  mlUlon,  $500,000. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  order  to  ccmtlnue 
the  existing  contracts  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  In  being,  it  would  cost  an 
additional  $11  million  of  PedcraJ  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  the  program 
now  is  $3.5  million? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  program  now  Is 
$24  million,  of  which  $18  million  is  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  $3.7 
million? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  la  the  allocation 
under  the  new  ceiling  based  on  popiila- 
tlon  that  became  effective  July  1,  1972. 
The  amount  spent  up  to  the  date  of  the 
act  will  be  paid,  and  that  is  what  I  told 
the  Senator  is  ai^roximately  $6  mll- 
ll(m.  We  get  approximately  $6  million 
imder  the  concept  that  what  was  spent 
in  the  first  quarter  is  going  to  be  paid. 
The  last  quarter  is  $3.4  million.  The  fig- 
ure we  have  about  $9  million.  We  need 
about  $11  million  to  continue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difference  be- 
tween $3.7  and  $9  mlllicai,  or  a  little  more 
than  $5  million? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $18  million  and  what  we  get — 
we  get  into  all  kinds  of  proUems.  because 
presently  we  are  operating  under  the 
laws  that  exist  now.  The  revenue-sharing 


bill  has  not  been  signed.  Right  now,  there 
Is  no  celling.  What  the  States  are  spend- 
ing, they  will  be  matched.  25-75.  Start- 
ing with  the  date  of  the  revenue-sharing 
bill,  it  will  go  to  a  celling  based  on  pop- 
ulatim. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  What  would  the  Sen- 
ator think  of  aii^lylng  this  only  to  non- 
cxKitiguous  States?  There  is  a  precedent 
for  this  in  revenue  sharing.  It  would  save 
the  Treasury  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
would  solve  the  Senator's  problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  not  here.  He  was  part  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Let  me  go  into  this;  Indiana,  under  the 
new  formula,  is  entitled  to  $64  million, 
based  on  population.  At  the  present  time, 
Indiana  is  spending  at  the  rate  of  $4  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  order  to  get  any  money 
into  this  fund  to  reallocate,  we  have  to 
assume  Indiana  is  not  going  to  increase 
its  spending  to  $64  million.  Let  us  nj«M"7*^ 
it  does.  The  Senator  does  not  object  to 
Indiana  spending  up  to  its  allotment, 
does  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Let  us  assume  they 
spend  only  $54  million,  and  $10  million 
remains.  Our  amendment  would  provide 
that  the  Secretary  ccxild  reallocate  that 
to  any  State  up  to  $15  million  from  the 
total  pool.  We  are  not  going  above  the 
ceiling.  We  are  just  spending  the  money 
that  other  States  do  not  want  to  spend 
for  social  services,  and  then  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Hetdth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare allows  us  to  do  it.  and  only  for  this 
fiscal  year.  We  tried  to  be  as  reasonable 
as  we  could. 

Our  State  legislature  met  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  and  authorized  the  State 
to  enter  Into  contracts.  The  State  en- 
tered into  contracts  based  on  authority 
received  from  the  Department  of  Hesilth. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  $2  miUion 
a  month.  Along  comes  the  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  in  August  and  early  September 
and  says.  'No  longer  are  we  going  to  pay 
on  the  basis  of  needs  or  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  recommend  needs  in  States.  We 
are  going  to  allocate  social  s«-vlces  funds 
on  the  basis  of  population  only." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  two  Sen- 
ators who  have  expressed  very  deep  in- 
terest in  this  matter  and  a  verj-  strong 
position  for  it  are  the  two  Senators  f rem 
Alaska.  There  may  be  other  Senators  who 
feel  strongly  about  this  matter,  too.  While 
the  Senator  from  New  York  indicated 
that  if  this  is  going  to  be  passed,  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  higher  than  the  (10 
million  originally  provided,  it  seems  to 
me.  under  these  circumstances,  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  out  something 
that  would  not  provide  this  terrific  im- 
pact on  the  Treasury. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  like  to  work  out  any- 
thing of  this  Idnd.  because  I  feel  there  Is 
a  program  that  has  already  exploded, 
and  this  would  permit  it  to  increase  much 
more. 

The  case  in  Alaska  can  be  argued 
strongly;  but  not  only  will  Alaska  benefit 
from  revenue  sharing  in  the  coming  year, 
which  is  retroactive,  but  also,  Alaska  has 
the  colossal  oil  find  which  is  going  on. 
which  win  benefit  the  State  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  hope  that  is  a  predic- 
tion. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  we  will  pass  a 
program  that  will  enable  them  to  in- 
crease by  a  high  proportion  their  social 
services  spending,  and  I  wonder  whether 
It  is  wise  for  Congress  to  proceed  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  tri'KVKNS.  The  Senator  from 
Korlda  I  Mr.  Chiles  >  was  Just  In  here  and 
asked  me  if  we  needed  any  assistance.  He 
had  an  amendment  to  do  this  earlier 
this  year.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  offered  an  amendment, 
which  was  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
aimendment  we  finally  worted  out.  That 
would  have  gone  over  the  whole  5 -year 
period  of  revenue  sharing. 

This  one,  I  want  to  tell  my  colleague, 
win  not  help  Delaware  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare wants  to  help  Delaware.  It  will 
not  help  Florida  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wants 
to  help  Florida.  It  will  not  help  Alaska 
unless  they  exercise  that  discretion.  It 
will  not  cost  a  dime — needless  to  say, 
it  will  not  cost  $370  million — imless 
someone  exercises  the  discretion.  It 
will  not  cost  £iny  money  imder  this 
amendment  unless  other  States  do  not 
spend  their  allotment  in  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion ceiling.  This  is  money  other  States 
leave  in  the  Federal  Treasury  because 
they  do  not  ask  for  their  allotment. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  think  it 
is  a  very  reasonable  thing.  I  would  feel 
that  I  neglected  my  colleagues  who  have 
fought  through  this  matter.  Twice  before, 
this  amendment  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate — once  on  H JR.  1  and  once  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill; 
and  twice  the  House  has  refused  to  take 
It.  All  we  are  asking  for  is  a  third  at- 
tempt to  try  to  convince  them,  as  we  are 
trying  to  convince  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  that  it  will  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  $3.7  million.  It  will  not 
cost  a  dime  imless  I  can  convince  Elliot 
Richardson  to  give  us  the  money. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
like  to  reduce  it  to  $10  million,  which 
was  the  original  level  we  suggested,  we 
would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  reallMs  that  in  this  sug- 
gestion there  Is  Justice  for  everybody  in- 
volved. In  the  interest  of  trying  to  ac- 
commodate him  in  his  strong  feelings  on 
this  expenditure,  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator could  see  the  wisdom  of  a  $10  mil- 
lion limitation. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  With  the  imder- 
standlng  that  the  Senator  will  modify 
his  amendment  to  make  it  $10  million 
I  will  withdraw  my  opposition .  I  do  think 
we  can  make  a  strong  case  against  any 
amendment — but  I  want  to  accommo- 
date the  majority  leader  and  move 
along — I  am  willing  to  accept  this  com- 
promise. 

I  hope  we  have  a  chance  to  look  it  over 
and  that  the  conferees  will  be  very  pru- 
dent and  careful  about  this  matter  when 
they  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  more  point.  The 
principal  reason  for  accepting  the 
amendment  is  that  it  has  passed  the 
Senate  twice.  It  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  this  body.  So  that,  under  the 
circvunstances,  it  Is  in  a  different  cate- 
gory and  entirely  different  from  some  oX 
the  other  amendments. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modified  as  originally  written, 
in  paragraph  B,  on  the  third  line  where 
It  says  "15  million  dollars,"  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "10  million  dollars." 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MANsmxD »  The  Senator  has  that  right. 
The  amendment  Is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  Eunendment. 

The  aimendment  was  agreed  to. 


H.R.  10751— ESTABLISHING  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  10751. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MANsnrLD)  laid  before  the  Senate  HJl. 
10751,  to  establish  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Development  Corporation,  which 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiw  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
involves  the  development  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  which  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  for  several  years. 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  recall  that 
twice  before  the  Senate  has  passed  simi- 
lar legislation,  but  the  measures  died  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
has  finally  passed  a  bill  which  is  very 
■similar  to  a  measure  ordered  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs  and  also  quite  similar  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration  in 
regard  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  I  am  gratified  that 
at  long  last  this  important  project  is 
about  to  be  undertaken  and  that  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  proceeding  with 
the  deveJopment  of  a  plan  for  the  ave- 
nue and  its  environs. 

However,  there  are  certain  amend- 
ments which  I  feel  are  justified  and 
should  be  made  to  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  pri- 
mary amendment  which  I  shall  offer 
attempts  to  strike  a  compromise  between 
the  position  taken  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  that  recommended  to 
t^ie  Congress  by  the  President.  That  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  plan  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Corporation  established 
in  this  legislation.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives attempted  to  give  a  veto  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  the 
plan  to  be  developed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation.  How- 
ever, the  House  language  is  not  clear 
and  could  result  in  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  how  to  proceed  in  a  positive  man- 
ner in  finalizing  approval  of  the  plan 
itself,  which  is  after  all  the  fundamental 
goal  we  are  all  seeking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
proposed  that  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  but  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  should  have  a  veto 


power  over  the  plan.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  this  procediu^  is  unwork- 
able and  might  result  in  all  of  our  effort 
being  wasted  in  a  bureaucratic  snarl. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed,  and  M^ilch  has  the  backing  of 
my  colleaguos  on  the  Interior  Committee, 
would  be  action  forcing  in  nature  and 
would  give  direction  to  the  Corporation 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  goremment 
to  proceed  in  a  positive  manner  to  fiiud- 
Ize  and  submit  a  plan.  Elach  agency  and 
the  general  public  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  plan,  but  It  Is  guaranteed  that  a 
plan  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
Congress  under  my  amendment. 

There  are  other  technical  amendments 
which  correct  deficiencies  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  Ttieee  are  minor  in  nature 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  Is  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration,  that 
is,  we  would  not  permit  the  Corporation 
to  indebt  itself  by  borrowing  in  the  pri- 
vate financial  market  in  order  to  finance 
its  activities.  There  is  ample  authority 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  and  It 
would  be  much  less  expensive.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  administra- 
tion, in  which  I  concur,  that  market 
borrowing  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  conducted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  keeping  with  the 
overall  fiscal  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amcndmxkt  to  H.B.   10751 

Strike  all  of  Section  5(c),  beginning  oa 
page  10  at  line  23,  and  the  first  sentence  of 
Section  5(d)  ending  with  the  word  "Repre- 
sentatlvee."  on  page  11,  line  14,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(c)  After  the  proposed  development  plan 
hM  been  completed  and  E4>proved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation,  It 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibla.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, within  ninety  days,  shall  notify  the 
Corporation  of  his  approval  or  recommended 
modifications  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
compatibility  of  the  propoeed  plan  with  his 
responslbUltles  for  the  administration,  pro- 
tection and  development  of  the  areas  within 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National  Historic 
Site.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  ninety  days,  shall  consult 
with  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, shall  hold  public  bearings  on  the 
proposed  plan,  and  shall  notify  the  Corpora- 
tion of  his  approval  or  recommended  modi- 
fications: Provided,  That  In  the  event  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not 
notified  the  Corporation  of  his  approval  or 
recommended  modifications  of  the  proposed 
plan  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
submission,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
proved the  propoeed  plan. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  at 
Coltmibla  has  recommended  modifications  of 
the  proposed  plan,  the  Corporation  within 
120  days  of  the  original  submission  of  the 
plan  shall  consult  with  them  regarding  such 
modifications  and  shall  prepare  a  final  de- 
velopment plan  which  shaU  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not 
approved   the   final   development   plan,  the 
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tfsaiatttal  abaU  tncluds  a  ■peclfloatltxi  of 
tiM  areas  oC  (Htieiifin  th*  modttcatlom 
g^f^Mted  by  the  Seeretary  of  the  Interior  or 
t^  Commiailoner  of  the  Dlatrlot  ot  Oolum- 
bla  an'<  the  views  of  the  Corporation  there- 

OB." 

On  page  11,  beginning  on  line  16  and  end- 
ing on  line  IT,  strike  "plans  as  auttaorteed  by 
tu  other  provlalona  of  thU  Act"  ami  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "pt^n"- 

On  page  1*  beginning  on  Una  U  through 
lUie  6  on  page  16,  strike  paragMiph  6(0) ,  and 
renumber  the  foUowlng  p^«agnf>hs  accord- 
ingly, 

page  17,  line  6,  after  the  wtwd  "property" 
strllte  the  word  "of  and  insert  in  Uen  thw«- 
of  the  word  "or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioD,  (be  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unaoimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rscoas  an  excerpt  tima  the  report 
(No.  92-1445),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows : 

PCTPoa 

The  purpose  of  H3.  107S1  is  to  estabUsb 
the  Pennsylvania  Development  Corporation, 
a  public  corporation  to  prepare  and  imple- 
ment a  development  plan  for  certain  areas 
adjacent  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
the  Whits  Honss  and  ths  Capitol,  comprising 
approximately  twenty-three  acres,  to  further 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Bite  was  designated, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

HJi.  10751  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Saylor  and  AsplnaU. 

BACKCBOXTND 

1976  win  mark  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Republic.  It  wfU 
be  an  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary vision  of  our  foundhaiig  fathers,  a  vtaloin 
which  not  only  shaped  this  Nation,  but 
which  also  influenced  the  course  o<  world 
history. 

That  revolutionary  vision  of  1776  is  stlU 
unfulfilled.  Fvw  would  deny  the  great  dream 
of  democracy,  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all, 
bequeathed  vta  by  the  gifted  men  who 
founded  this  Nation.  That  dream  Inclnded 
a  city  that  was  to  be  different  from  all 
others.  It  would,  flnt  o(  all,  belong  to  aU  the 
peo|^.  It  would  be  the  only  such  place  In  the 
Nation.  It  was  to  be  the  seat  of  government. 
It  was  to  be  the  conscious  creation  of  ths 
American  people. 

When  the  city  was  little  mcHe  than  a  few 
drawings  on  paper,  the  ten  mUe  square  was 
named  "District  of  Columbia"  and  the  Capi- 
tal Itself  "City  of  Washington".  Presldnit 
Washington  himself  perceived  that  the  life 
of  the  new  Nation  was  to  be  expressed  in  the 
architecture  and  urban  design  of  the  Capi- 
tal city. 

The  French  military  engineer,  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant,  was  engaged  to  design  a 
plan  for  the  new  dty.  James  Hoban.  an 
Irish  architect,  won  the  competttlm  to  de- 
sign the  White  House.  WUllam  Thornton 
submitted  his  design  for  the  Oaplt<d.  To  this 
day,  these  three  architectural  elements  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Federal  City. 

The  visible  8ymte>ls  of  the  Federal  City 
are  the  two  great  buildings.  Ths  White  House 
and  The  Capitol,  npitseatiixg  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  and  behind  them  Is 
the  plan.  In  the  new  concept  of  govern- 
meat  which  these  buildings  represented,  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  of  thU  Na- 
tion aie  at  once  separated  and  joined  to- 
gether. These  sepasaOon  was  to  be  seen  In 
the  distance  between  them — just  over  a  mile. 
Their  connection  was  to  be  seen  In  Pennsyl- 
^'snla  Avenue,  named  for  the  State  wherein 
onr    independence    was    first    proclaimed. 


Ftom  the  outset.  Pennsylvania  Avanna  be- 
came ths  main  thowwighlare  of  the  Capital. 
FtoBi  the  earUeot  tines,  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, the  area  three  or  four  blocks  north  and 
south  of  It.  and  the  parks  surroiuuUng  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol,  were  seen  as  a 
special  precinct  uniquely  associated  With  the 
business  and  oeremonles  of  the  demociaoy. 

In  1800,  when  the  Federal  Oovsramsnt 
lormaUy  arrived.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was 
a  tangle  of  elder  buahee,  swamp  grasses,  and 
tree  stumps.  Qsadually  the  VMeial  Olty 
came  to  Ufe  with  ths  planting  of  some  trees 
and  the  erection  of  private  buildings.  Prog- 
ress was  slow  and  It  became  apparent  that 
it  wotild  be  a  long  time  before  the  Federal 
City  plan  would  beeome  a  reality.  As  tbs 
yearn  and  gsnerstlons  passed,  the  L'Xnfant 
plan  was  never  ootmdeted.  Through  the 
years,  many  things  have  been  done  in  the 
Federal  City  directly  oontrlbtrtlng  to  the 
completion  of  the  plan.  Oradually  the  design 
took  shape,  and  rarely  has  a  design  con- 
ception exercised  such  power  over  sn^  a 
length  of  ttane. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  as  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  U*  santiuadlng  area  beoame  ao 
nsoeeeary  for  pnbUc  activities,  It  became  leas 
atkd  less  suited  for  private  ones.  In  the  early 
1960's,  the  business  and  commercial  center 
of  the  city  began  to  drift  northwestward, 
away  from  the  Federal  City.  It  soon  beoame 
clear  that  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  was  In  need  of  redevelopment. 

In  June  1993.  President  Keanndy  appoint- 
ed the  Prealdent'B  Advisory  OouncU  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  pceyare  plans  for  the  re- 
vltallaatlon  of  the  Federal  City.  lu  purpose 
was  to  propose  a  mode  of  developn^ent  con- 
sistent with  the  historic  heritage  and  to 
seek  to  Increase  the  private,  commercial, 
residential,  cultural  and  educational  facUl- 
tlee  of  the  area. 

In  l^flA.  the  Oounoll  completed  its  work 
and  report.  President  Johneon,  by  Szecutlve 
Order,  established  the  President's  Oommls- 
slon  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  refine  and 
Implement  the  work  of  the  preceding  Ooun- 
clL 

Stdce  1066.  there  have  been  nTimerous 
legislative  proposals  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress to  move  forward  on  the  revltalizatlon 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  HJI.  107S1  is  a  sim- 
ilar prc^Msal  and  a  significant  step  toward 
fulfilling  the  vision  of  our  founding  fathers 
and  their  design  ot  our  Federal  City.  US.. 
10761  Is  another  step  In  con^jleting  the  plan 
of  L'Enfant.  H.IL  10761  Is,  as  our  founding 
fathers  saw  It,  the  conscious  creation  of  the 
American  pteople. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  like  "Main  Street" 
In  the  development  of  most  American  cities, 
has  experienced  an  exodus  <^  previously  es- 
tahUsbed  private  commercial  activities.  In 
the  1960*8  there  was  less  private  activity  in 
the  area  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  at  the 
beginning.  The  sources  of  this  decline  are 
many,  but  three  In  particular  are  funda- 
mental. The  first  is  the  great  decline  In 
smaU  investtt*  eonfldenoe  in  the  aiea  as  has 
been  characteristic  In  the  development  of 
other  cities  now  being  revitailzed  through 
urban  redevelopment.  The  second  souroe  is 
the  lag  of  private  development,  resulting 
from  the  dllScult,  If  not  loipoeslble.  task  for 
private  investors  to  aggregate  parcels  of  land 
emd  sites  large  enough  for  profitable  Invest- 
ment. I^>r  example,  within  the  development 
area  described  In  HJt.  10791.  there  are  ap- 
proximately 166  buUdlngs.  7  of  which  are 
completely  vacant  and  77  vaoant  above  the 
first  floor  or  ttsed  for  storage  only.  There  are 
approximately  133  private  landowners  (In- 
dividuals and  organizations)  and  sooae  261 
private  lots.  The  third  source  of  decline  re- 
sults from  the  continuing  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  national  commitment  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Federal  Oovermnent  toward  the  revltaliza- 
tlon and  development  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. 


Like  otber  American  cities,  our  14am 
Street — F^nnsylranla  Avenue— has  suffered 
a  grsdnal  detertoratton  reaulttng  in  its  now 
blighted  character  which  imposes  severe  pub- 
llo,  eeononoo,  and  social  Uabttltlas  on  the 
goverament  of  the  Dtatrtot  of  Oolumbia  as 
the  seat  of  tike  Vtoderal  Oovemmsnt.  with  the 
eanwpondtag  effect  ot  tmpedUkg  its  growth 
and  development  and  constltnttng  a  serious 
and  growing  threat  to  ths  public  health, 
safety,  said  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants.  Tty» 
need  t»  eliminate  these  conditions  In  our 
F^ederal  City  should  not  require  further  ela- 
boration. 

A  fundamental  national  Intereet  also  dic- 
tates the  laeed  for  this  Isgllatlon.  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Is  the  natlon'E  moet  important 
street  or  avenue.  It  has  been  the  ceremonial 
avenue  la  the  history  of  our  Republic  Many 
of  our  Presidents  have  and  will  continue  to 
Journey  this  famous  corridor  to  deliver  their 
Inaugural  Addresses  and  State  of  the  Union 
Mwngwe  which  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  historic  course  of  this  Nation.  So.  too, 
has  this  national  street  shared  the  burden 
of  our  loss  when  the  cortege  of  a  fallen  leader 
traversed  this  last  mile  In  the  eyes  of  their 
fenow  coxintrymen  toward  his  final  resting 
place.  Tbeee  ceremonial  and  other  related 
occasions  led  to  the  designation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  as  a  national  historic  site  on 
September  30.  1966. 

The  need  to  develop  and  maintain  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  so  that  It  may  be  used  In  a 
manner  suitable  to  Its  ceremonial,  physical, 
and  historic  relationship  to  our  ^sdera)  City 
and  the  Nation  becomes  apparent. 

HJa.  10751.  establishing  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  is  the  en- 
tity needed  to  insure  orderly  oomprehenslvs 
development  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  ths 
adjacent 


The  PRESIDINa  OTPTCER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bin. 

The  amendmentB  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Ttxt  bill  was  read  the  third  Ume,  and 
passod. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3306.  IN- 
TERNAL REVianJE  CODE  OP  1954 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 

0«Avu.} .  The  Ch&tr  now  lays  before  the 

Senate,  the  unfinished  businees  which 

the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HB.  7677  to  amend  eeotlon  8806  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  al  1964. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  op«i  to  further  emiendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amfindment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  r«ad  as  fc^ows: 

n(PIX>TBXS  OP  MXMSSaS  0»  AVfTLXATHI  OaOXTTS 
OS  COSPOaATIOMS 

Employer  Social  Seeurlty  Tax  Liability 
Sxc.  688.  (a)  Section  8121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to  deflni- 
tloDs  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(t)  CiXTAnr  EMTLOTcn  cm  Msmskss  or 
AfrniAnm  Osotrpe. — For  purpoees  of  this 
chapter,  an  employee  whoee  wages  are  paid 
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by  ft  oorporatlOD  whlsb  U  a 
aflllaf  il  group,  but  wbo  pcrtonns 
tor  on*  or  mar*  otb»  manUMn  of  tha  aflUl- 
•Md  poup.  ituOl  b«  traatad  m  b*tn«  In  ttaa 
mafUrftamat  oolr  of  tb*  oorpontton  wtileb 
pays  blB  aagaa.  For  purpoaaa  of  tha  praoad- 
mc  aantaooa.  tbm  tarm  'afflUatad  group'^haa 
tba  maanlTH  aatfcoad  to  it  by  aaatton 
lfl<H(a) .  aioapt  tbat.  for  sueb  purpoaaa.  any 
oocporaUon  ■ball  ba  traatad  aa  an  inetudlbla 
oarporatton." 

Kmployer  TTnamploymant  Tax  LtabUtty 
(b)  Sactlon  3308  of  tba  Intarnal  RaTanue 
Ck)da  of  19M  (xalatlnc  to  daflnlUoQS  for  pur- 
poaaa of  tba  Fadatal  TToainplaynunt  Tax  Act) 
ta  M"**"**^  by  ailrtlpg  at  tba  and  xixenol  tba 

following  naw  aubaactlon:  

"(o)  CKTAnr  IxrLOTXBa  or  Mwurma  or 
ArmjATBD  a«oror*— »or  purpoaaa  of  tbl» 
cbaptar,  an  eo^loyaa  wboaa  wagaa  are  paid 
by  a  ooiporatlon  wblcb  la  a  mamber  of  an 
tj;nta*T^  group,  but  wbo  partorma  aarvloaa 
for  ona  or  mora  otbar  mambars  of  tba  afBIl- 
atad  group.  ibaU  ba  traatad  aa  balng  in  tba 
•mploymant  only  of  tba  oorporatlon  wblab 
paya  bla  wagaa.  For  purpoaaa  of  the  preoad- 
log  ttr*-""«  tha  tarm  'aflUUtad  group'  baa 
tha  TnTiT'^"t  ■■aJgrT'l  to  it  by  aaetlon 
lM«(a) .  axcapt  that,  for  cucb  purpoaaa.  any 
oorpcvatlon  ahaU  ba  traatad  aa  an  includible 
corporation." 

■Baotlva  ISata 
(c)  Tha  amandmanu  made  by  this  section 
■ball  apply  with  laapact  to  wagaa  paid  after 
Daoambar  31. 1979. 


Mr.  PANMHT.  Mr.  Presldait.  this  Is  a 
ff^mpu  flfwffirtwmnt  but  It  Is  an  important 
one.  It  ha«  bean  approved  by  tbe  Senate 
aa  part  of  HJL  1.  and  wa«  deleted  in  con- 
ference, for  purpoees  of  PTCA  and  the 
FUTA  taxes,  providing  that  an  iiulivldual 
who  performs  services  for  more  than  one 
member  of  an  afllllated  ?roup  of  corpora- 
tions is  to  be  treated  as  an  employee  only 
of  the  member  of  the  group  ftom  which 
ha  receives  his  ccanpensatlon.  Thus,  the 
present  practice  of  attributing  payments 
of  compensation  made  by  one  member 
of  an  affiliated  group  to  other  members 
of  the  group  for  purpoees  of  determining 
whether  the  PICA  and  PUTA  taxes  apply 
Is  no  iffliger  to  be  followed.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  do  not  provide  a  ceiling,  how- 
ever, where  an  employee  is  transferred 
from  one  member  of  an  affiliated  group  to 
another  member  of  the  group  and  no 
longer  performs  services  as  an  employee 
of  the  first  memlier.  Nor  does  the  pro- 
vision provide  a  celling  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  is  on  the  payroll  of 
each  of  two,  or  more,  affiliated  corjiora- 
tlons. 

It  is  unfair  the  way  the  procedure  is 
followed  today.  As  an  example,  assume 
$10,200  withholding  level  for  PICA — 
social  security — the  total  amount  earned 
by  an  employee  could  be,  say,  $20,000  and 
that  wxmld  be  equally  divided  by  the  four 
sub  companies  at  $5,000  each.  Then  by 
the  time  the  employee  had  worked  the 
first  6  months  for  the  two  sfflllated  com- 
panlee,  he  would  have  paid  in  the  amount 
for  the  withholding  but  if  he  continued 
working  for  three  or  four  of  ttene  af- 
filiated gnnipe,  then  he  would  pay  a  dou- 
ble tax.  The  employee  can  deduct  this 
expeoae  as  a  cradtt  on  his  individual  tax 
letam  but  the  employer  cannot  deduct  tt 
or  obtain  any  credit  for  his  overpayment, 
nils  means  that  t2ie  employer  pays  the 
double  tax  in  this  instance  and  it  is  un- 
fair and  sbottid  ba  corrected. 

Mr.  PB02MXRE.  I  have  discussed  this 
mSfMer  with  ttas  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  PAwimi)  and  I  must 


say  ha  knows  that  I  intend  to  oppose  It 
It  would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  $10 
TTtimnn  It  would  not  affect  the  worker 
but  only  the  corporations  involved.  I 
reallu  that  there  is  a  matter  of  equity 
hare  and  I  know  that  the  Senator  is  sin- 
care  about  feeling  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  dottbla  taxation. 

Mr.  Preddant,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration opposes  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  Senator  agrees  this 
is  a  matter  of  douxle  taxation. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRB.  I  recognize  that.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  opposed 
the  amendmait  on  $10  million.  I  think 
there  is  some  argument  that  could  be 
made  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
$10  million  ought  to  be  paid.  I  think  that 
on  a  bill  of  this  kind,  because  it  is  op- 
posed by  a  great  agency  of  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  since  it  would  affect  the 
i«ven\ie  by  that  amoimt.  that  we  oui^t 
to  have  regulsu:  hearings.  We  ought  to 
have  a  report,  and  we  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  it  in  due  course. 
This  was  one  of  the  13  proposals,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  PAMNIN.  No;  it  was  not.  It  came 
over.  It  was  on  HJl.  1.  I  am  sure  that 
when  it  came  over  we  had  a  complete 
consideration  of  It  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  was  included  in  HJl.  1.  It  was 
only  taken  out  becaiise  all  measures  of 
this  nature  were  deleted  in  the  confer- 
ence. So,  it  has  had  complete  consid- 
eration and  also  approval. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  they  were  ap- 
proved. All  13  of  the  amendments  were 
approved,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  This  is  not  one  of  the 
13  amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  under 
the  circumstances  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  press  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Soiator  is  saying 
that  it  is  all  right  to  be  fair  to  the  em- 
ployee, but  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  fair  to 
the  employer.  I  cannot  understand  it.  Is 
not  fair  treatment  fair  treatment?  This 
is  a  question  of  double  taxation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
happened  was  that  the  employee  had  a 
second  Job.  I  think  there  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent situation  here.  What  happens  is 
that  an  employee  comes  in.  He  has  one 
job,  and  he  is  working  for  a  second  com- 
pany. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  He  could  be  working  for 
a  second  company,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  might  be  a 
third  company.  We  could  have  a  man  who 
is  working  for  three  different  companies. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  He  could  be  working  for 
3  months,  and  then  3  months,  and  then 
3  months,  and  that  would  be  the  time 
during  tbe  year  in  which  he  is  employed. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  situation  is  that 
the  employer  should  treat  all  employees 
alike,  whether  they  have  one  other  Job 
or  no  other  Job. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  case  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  employer  would 
have  the  advantage  when  he  is  hiring  a 
moonlighter,  wovild  he  not? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  me  explain  that  to 

be  eligible  for  this  provision,  the  afflUatieB 

must  be  80-percent  owned  by  the  parent 

company. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  case  where 


they  shift  Joias.  Tfiis  is  a  very  dUIcnai 
matter  from  what  tha  Sanator  it  oooiM. 
erlng.  nils  Is  ona  that  U  80>pero«ik 
owned.  This  is  a  vnry  different  mattar 
from  what  the  Senator  is  consUtelng. 
I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  continue  to 
have  double  taxation  on  a  corparatias. 
nils  Involvea  $10  million.  Cartsiiily  if 
inequity  exists,  it  should  be  oorreotad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  As  I  understand  it. 
this  was  not  oonslttered  in  tba  Houw. 
There  were  no  public  wltnessaa  heard.  Ii 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  not  want  to  try 
to  think  back  as  to  that.  Certainly  there 
was  full  oonsldaratlon  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Well,  full  oonsidera* 
Uon  may  be  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  far  as  I  can  recall— I 
would  want  to  cheek  on  it,  as  to  whether 
there  was  consideratian  In  the  House.  It 
certainly  is  a  matter  that  is  inequitable. 
I  think  it  Is  so  very  plain  on  the  surface 
that  there  is  an  inequity.  It  is  like  taktag 
something  away  from  somebody  imprtqj- 
erly.  It  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  this  case  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  that  we  are  taking  $10 
million  away  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  although  they  oppose  it. 
We  are  doing  so  without  iHibllc  testl* 
mony,  without  puUlc  hearing  at  which 
the  Social  Sectuity  Administrator  can 
appear  and  state  his  position  and  be 
cross-examined  in  public  so  that  we  have 
an  opportunl^  for  that  kind  of  a  record. 
It  se^ns  to  me  that  to  push  this  throui^ 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Congress  is  no  way 
to  legislate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  H  Jl.  1  has 
been  under  consideration  for  2  years. 
This  Is  not  pushing  it  through  In  the  last 
minutes  of  the  Congress.  This  has  been 
under  consideration.  It  has  approval. 
The  Treasury  Department  approves  it. 
The  Senator  is  saying,  "Let  us  get  as 
much  money  as  we  can.  We  can  get  this, 
and  let  us  take  it."  And  I  think  that  is 
very  i\pfft<r  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  understand  the 
Senator  feels  that  is  my  position,  but  it 
is  not.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. My  oroositlon  is  on  procedural 
grounds.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  approve  a  $10  ja^o"  ^o^a 
against  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. we  should  have  public  hearings, 
we  should  have  testimony,  and  we  should 
have  a  record  est^allshed  on  it.  We 
should  have  a  report  on  it.  and  have  all 
the  details  so  that  we  have  before  us  the 
details,  pro  and  con.  tmd  not  Just  kiss  off 
$10  million  because  there  happens  to  be 
an  inequity  Involved.  There  are  many  in- 
equities in  the  tax  laws.  They  should  be 
considered  together  in  a  comprehensive 
reform  bill  and  not  rushed  through 
piecemeal  on  the  last  day  of  Congress. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  like  saying.  "Let's  not  give 
anyosie  a  refund,  because  we  could  save 
that  money." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  certainly  should 
not  establMi  the  principle  that  we  could 
do  that  and  give  all  kinds  of  refunds 
without  having  a  regidar  legislative 
record,  and  give  all  kinds  of  refunds  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  regular  legislative 
record  to  follow. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
established  a  precedent  for  the  em- 
ployee, the  same  employee  that  is  in- 
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TOlved.  so  that  he  can  deduct  that  as  a 
credit  on  his  return.  I  think  that  as  far 
as  that  is  wmcwued,  it  shows  the  equity. 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  Senator  is 
opposed  to  being  equitable,  fair,  and 
just.  I  would  say  that  Just  because  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  says, 
"I  want  all  the  money  I  can  get,  or  I 
want  more  money,"  that  we  should  Just 
add  on  and  add  on.  That  is  not  fair. 
There  is  no  equity  to  that.  The  Treasury 
recognizes  the  inequity  and  says  that  it 
is  only  fair  and  that  we  should  correct 

it.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  we  not  have  a 
situation  where  the  committee  considered 
it  in  conf  CTence  and  deleted  it? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  but  only  because 
it  was  not  germane,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  It  was  not  deleted  because 
it  was  not  a  fair  and  equitable  proposi- 
tion. It  was  not  considered  from  either 
standpoint.  It  was  deleted  because  it  was 
Qot  germane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mv  position  is  that 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  passing 
legislation  on  this  basis.  This  is  not  a 
matter  on  which  we  could  compromise 
without  hearings,  without  a  report,  and 
without  a  regular  legislative  record  to 
rely  on. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  WeU.  there  is  a  report  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  There  is  a  re- 
port. It  is  on  HJl.  1.  I  do  not  have  the 
report.  However,  it  has  been  considered. 
And  I  feel  that  if  the  Senator  gave  con- 
sideration to  what  Is  Involved,  he  would 
feel  differently.  The  Senator  understands 
it  quite  clearly,  but  the  Senator  feels 
that  the  employee  should  receive  credit 
on  his  individual  income  tax  return  be- 
cause he  has  paid  twice.  Why  should  not 
the  corporation  receive  credit  when  they 
have  paid  twice? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  made  my  position  clear.  I 
do  not  Uilnk  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it. 
However,  I  will  do  so  if  necessary.  I 
could  stay  here  for  several  days  and  do 
it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
thing  the  Senator  has  said  is,  "Let  us  get 
this  money.  It  is  available,  and  let  us 
get  it." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  else  has  he  said? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  thing  I 
have  said  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  pub- 
lic record  on  this  matter.  We  do  not  have 
public  testimony  on  this  matter.  It  is 
opposed  by  an  agency  of  the  Pederal 
Government  that  wlU  loee  $10  million. 
We  ought  to  know  why  they  are  opposed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  the  Senator  willing 
to  get  a  vote  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  No. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  not  will- 
ing to  have  a  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  get  a  vote.  There  is  no  way  we 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  could  have  a  voice 

vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  oould  have  a 
voice  vote,  surely.  I  am  afraid  that 
would  not  be  very  representative.  I  ad- 
mire all  of  the  Senators  who  are  present. 
But  under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not 
believe  we  could. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
cxvni asoe — Part  as 


reluctance,  I  withdraw  the  amendmrnt. 
I  i-iitnk  we  are  doing  something  that  is 
very  imialr,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  oorrect  such  an  inequity. 
If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  gives 
the  matter  consideration,  he  will  prob- 
ably support  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  be  that  I  will 
in  the  futvu-e  if  it  is  brought  up  in  the 
regular  procedure.  I  would  then  have  a 
different  attitude. 

Mr/  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  U  ready  for  third  reading. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
Tlie  bill  (HJl.  7577)  was  read  the  third 

time.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  Ume.  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 

amendment. 

TtM  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaeot  that  third  reading 
be  reconsidered. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

it  be  stated. 

■nie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER,  fhe  Uerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoxd. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoko  is  as  follows: 

sac.  — .  (a)  Section  20S6  (e)  at  tba  Intar^ 
nal  Bavenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tbe 
dlMiUowaaea  of  deductions  In  certain  caaee ) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  to  read  aa  follows ; 

"(8)  H  a  deduction  Is  not  allowable  at  tba 
time  of  decedent's  death,  beoauee  of  the 
faUure  of  an  Intereet  in  property  which 
paeaaa  from  tha  decedent  to  a  peraon,  or  for 
a  use,  deacrlbed  in  subaectlon  la),  to  meet 
tha  requlremenU  of  aubparagrapb  (A),  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  thla  subaectlon  and  If  the 
governing  Inatnunant  of  the  trust  is  amended 
or  conformad  on  or  before  December  31,  1974. 
or.  If  later,  on  or  before  the  30th  day  aftw 
the  date  on  which  judicial  proceedings  be- 
gun before  December  31.  1974  (which  are  re- 
qtilred  to  amend  or  conform  the  government 
lnatrumant> ,  become  anal,  so  that  the  inter- 
est la  In  a  trust  wblcb  la  a  charitable  re- 
mainder annuity  tniat  or  a  charitable  re- 
mainder uni trust  (deacrlbed  in  section  804) 
a  deduction  sbaU  nevertheless  be  aUowed. 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may,  by  regu- 
lation, provide  for  the  application  of  the 
provlalona  of  this  paragraph  to  truata  wboaa 
governing  instrnmente  are  amended  m  ac- 
cordance with  thU  paragraph,  and  such  regu- 
lations nmif  provide  for  any  adJustmenU  in 
the  application  of  the  provlalona  of  section 
506  (relating  to  special  rulea  with  reapect  to 
section  501  (c)   (8)  organlaatlona)  and  sub- 


omptar  J  (relating  to  eatataa.  trusU.  bana- 
i)r^fr^a^  and  decedents )  to  such  txusu  made 
neceasary  by  the  i^jpUcatlon  of  this  para* 
graph.  If  the  amendment  or  ooaformatton 
of  the  governing  Instnmaent  la  mada  aftar 
the  due  date  for  tha  flUng  of  tbe  aetata  tax 
return  (Including  any  esteiudon  thereof). 
tba  deduction  sbal  be  allowed  upon  the  fU- 
Lng  of  a  timely  claim  for  credit  or  refund  (aa 
provided  for  in  section  Ml)  of  an  overpay- 
ment resulting  from  the  application  of  this 
paragraph.  In  the  case  of  a  credit  or  refimd 
as  a  result  of  an  amendment  or  conformation 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  no  In- 
terest shall  be  aUowed  for  tbe  period  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  ISOth  day  after  the 
date  on  which  the  claim  for  credit  or  re- 
fund U  filed.". 

(b)  Tbe  amendment  mada  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  in  the  case  of  decedenu  dying 
after  December  31.  1909. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  thla 
amendment  deals  with  the  extension  of 
time  to  allow  charitable  remainder  trusts 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  provided 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  for  purposes  of  an 
estate  tax  deduction. 

As  a  result  of  the  196$  act.  charltaWe 
reoutinder  trusts  must  meet  certain  re- 
quirements in  order  for  an  estate  tax 
deduction  to  be  allowed  for  the  transfer 
of  remainder  interest  to  charity.  In  gen- 
eral, these  requirements  must  be  met  in 
the  case  of  a  decedent  dying  after  De- 
cember 31.  19«».  Present  translUonal 
rules  have  been  provided  to  ^ow  a  trust 
created  after  July  31.  19»,  to  qualify  if 
the  governing  instrument  of  the  trust  is 
amended  to  meet  these  new  retiuiremeots 
by  December  31,  1972.  However,  because 
of  the  complexity  of  these  rules,  many 
nonconforming  charitable  remainder 
trusts  are  unable  to  meet  this  deadline. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  amendment 
extends  these  transitional  rules  to  De- 
cember 31,  1974. 

I  think  it  is  also  worth  noting  that 
it  took  the  Treasury  Department  30 
months  to  provide  a  publication  provid- 
ing sample  trust  provisions  which  were  to 
help  the  public  and  the  tax  bar  In 
drafting  these  new  instruments  so  that 
they  will  comply  with  the  act.  if  the 
public  doee  not  know  what  is  expected  of 
it,  how  can  it  comply  with  these  laws? 

The  adoption  of  this  ameodment  will 
help  all  charitable  organizatlMis.  It  is  a 
propoeed  transitional  rule  which  doee  noi 
create  an  opportunity  for  tax  avoidance. 
It  appiiee  only  where  the  decedent 
created  a  veeted  remainder  in  the  charity 
and  the  sole  purpose  is  to  permit,  pur- 
suant to  State  law.  rather  technical  ad- 
justments in  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
come Intereet,  and  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  tbe  remainder. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  well  imderstand 
the  concern  of  Senators  on  the  floor  to 
adopting  last  minute  amendments.  I 
wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
here  that  this  am«Mlment  was  discussed 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  has  tba 
endorsement  of  the  Treasury.  It  was 
agreed  to  and  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  It  goes  beyond 
that.  This  amendment  would  provide  the 
opportunity  for  a  great  many  people  who 
may  be  so  inclined  to  leave  money  to 
hospitals,  to  crippled  children's  hospi- 
tals, bum  Institutes,  and  that  sort  of  In- 
stitution. 
nx  tbe  last  week  we  have  been  Ullnng 
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about  appropriating  money  In  order  to 
establish  medical  schools  in  tlie  TTnlted 
States.  This  amendment  would  not  nec- 
•ssarlly  do  that,  but  it  would  expand  the 
(Vportunities  that  ixutltutions  already  in 
existence  have  to  help  little  children,  to 
help  people  who  have  been  badly  burned, 
and  other  people  in  tliat  category. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  distin- 
guished and  respected  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  will  look  with  favor  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Johit  Bconomic  Committee  made  a  study 
of  subsidies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  $63  billion  of  subsidies  at  the 
present  time.  Of  that  amount,  $38  bil- 
lion Is  what  we  call  tax  expendltiires,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  Some  of  these  are 
merited  and  some  are  not. 

I  think  the  Senator  made  an  excel- 
lent case  for  this  proposal.  This  would 
cost  $10  milUon? 

iAr.  HANSEN.  Over  a  3-year  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Over  a  3-year  period 
of  time.  Ih  this  case  there  were  no  hear- 
ings and  there  was  no  report.  It  Is  true 
It  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  but  under  the  circumstances  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  ill-advised  for 
OS  to  proceed  with  this  amendment.  In- 
volving this  much  money.  Sometimes  the 
tax  expaidlt\ire  route  Is  good:  the  pur- 
pose Is  excellent.  All  of  us  would  like  to 
see  medical  facilities  established. 

Hbwever,  this  proposal  cries  out  lor 
hearings  said  for  a  record  so  we  know,  just 
as  If  we  were  appropriating  $10  million 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  would  seem 
under  those  circumstances  we  should 
have  hearings  on  the  record. 

We  are  here  considering  $10  million 
in  taxes  without  the  regular  course  of 
legislation  being  observed. 

While  this  may  be  all  right.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment under  the  circimistances,  because 
otherwise  I  will  have  to  do  my  best  to 
stop  It. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
this  amendment,  as  I  understand  It. 
really  would  not  create  any  additional 
medical  schools.  I  want  to  make  certain 
no  one  is  under  that  illusion,  but  I  would 
say  the  end  objective  of  this  amendment 
is  to  recogntK  the  failure  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dejjartment  for  30  months'  time  to 
take  the  neeessary  steps  that  I  feel  were 
ImttcatBd  so  that  taxpayers  and  those  so 
incliiMd  could  make  bequests  of  this  kind, 
such  as  to  hospitals.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  Treasury  would  not  follow 
through  and  take  steps  and  publish  in- 
structions so  that  taxpayers  might  be  In- 
formed, "niat  has  not  been  done  and  it 
is  becMue  of  tbom  very  compelling  rea- 
sma  I  felt  it  neewnry  to  present  the 
anwadmept. 

Mr.  PROZMZRE.  This  would  be  retro- 
active for  30  months  or  3  years? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No.  for  that  period  of 
time  the  Treasury  has  been  derelict  In 
not  Informing  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  that  reason  It 
would  save  taxpayers  part  of  the  funds 
that  otherwise  would  be  obligated? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No.  I  ty\iny  what  would 
result  is  that  money  would  go  to  the 
Treasury  now  that  was  Intended  to  go  to 
hospitals  and  charitable  Institutions.  I 
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stress  the  word  "crippled  children's  hos- 
pital." It  Is  up  to  each  of  us  to  indicate 
his  own  decision.  It  would  represent  a 
Treasury  loss  of  $10  million  over  3  years. 
My  guess  is  that  far  more  than  that 
would  go  to  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions that  would  be  the  recipients  of  this 
kind  of  money,  if  my  amendment  could 
be  approved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  I  had  In 
mind  when  I  said  this  might  have  an  ex- 
cellent effect,  but  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Treasury  still  has  until  December  31  to 
make  its  regulations  available. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  mean  that  by 
law  the  Treasury  had  given  any  specific 
length  of  time.  I  think  with  the  passage 
of  the  Income  Tax  Act  of  1969  It  was  in- 
ciunbent  on  the  Treasury  to  spell  out 
what  steps  might  be  taken  by  the  tax- 
payers. That  was  not  done.  It  seems  un- 
fortunate we  would  lose — that  the  public 
and  the  Nation  would  lose  the  help  that 
otherwise  would  be  going  to  institutions 
that  have  been  so  much  the  benefactors 
of  all  of  us,  because  of  the  der^ctltai  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  in  falling  to 
come  forward  with  a  proper  proposal. 

I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  by  a  cer- 
tain date  the  Treasury  was  obligated  to 
come  up  with  something,  but  it  would 
mean  that  facilities  for  child  treatment 
in  this  country,  bum  Institutes,  and  in- 
stitutes that  give  health  care  that  could 
have  been  made  possible  will  not  go  into 
effect  because  of  the  effect  of  the  tax  law 
of  1969.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  my  col- 
league understands  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that.  I 
greatly  respect  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  understand  the  sincerity  In  which 
he  offers  the  proposal. 
I  think  I  explained  my  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i«  opei  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
oigrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  tlUe  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  3306  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  Presidttit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
HJa.  7577,  and  the  bill  to  be  printed  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorised  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  AifsciisoN,  Mr.  Talmalob,  Mr.  Bkn- 
rmr,  and  Mr.  Ctirtis  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  .Indiana 
(Mr.  Haktkb),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lokg)  for 
their  management  of  this  most  complex 
and  late-blooming  bill.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  dlstlngiiished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bewnett)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pah- 
NiN)  for  their  part  in  managing  this  bill 
and  finally  bringing  it  to  fruition.  I  also 
want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PxoxMZRK),  who  has  proven 
liimself  to  be  a  vigilant  guardian  at  the 
gate. 

This  is  a  very  complex  bill.  I  hope  any 
of  the  future  tax  measures  that  come 
before  the  Senate  will  come  in  sufBclent 
time  for  adequate  consideration  so  we 
will  not  be  faced  with  the  consideration 
of  them  at  the  last  minute  whoi  we  are 
rushing  pell-mell  to  adjoiimment  sine 
die.  I  think  the  Senate  has  given  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  this  measure.  I 
am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  every 
amendment  offered  on  the  Senate  floor 
was  offered  in  good  faith  and  had  sub- 
stance smd  merit  behind  it.  I  would  hope 
that  those  which  have  been  defeated 
will  be  considered  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate;  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  both  deserve  consideration.  As  I 
listened  to  the  debate,  I  thought  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  merit.  If  they  had 
come  to  a  vote,  I  would  have  voted  for 
them,  because  I  thought  from  the  ex- 
planations offered  that  they  were  good 
amendments. 


A  CONQHESS  OP  FRUSTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed,  at 
an  appropriate  place  In  the  Record,  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Congress  of  Frus- 
tration," which  was  published  In  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  October  15.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   CONGEESS    or   PRtrSTRATION 

The  92d  Congress  Is  approacblng  adjourn- 
ment, fittingly.  In  a  general  air  of  frustration. 
Even  thougb  denouncing  Congreee  Is  an 
Amertoan  Institution  In  Itself,  no  doubt  as 
old  as  the  Constitution  which  created  our 
natlon&i  leglalature,  the  performance  of  the 
92d  Congress  has  to  be  disappointing,  aoMl 
alarming,  to  thos«  who  put  their  faith  In 
repreeentaUve  democracy  and  In  the  separa- 
tion at  powMTs  within  the  federal  government. 

A  visitor  in  Washington  m&ku  the  tour  of 
Capitol  HUl— the  grand  old  Capitol,  speak- 
ing so  confidently  of  the  earlier  America  that 
designed  and  built  It;  the  sprawling  cluster 
of  big  and,  let  us  say,  less  impressive  office 
buildings  for  the  senators  and  representa- 
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tivee— and  senses  a  massive  power.  But  the 
impression  of  power  Is  mlsieadlng.  Senators 
and  representatives  are  men  and  women  of 
power  on  Capitol  HIU,  within  their  own 
Srcles  of  self-esteem,  but  their  power  radi- 
ates a  shorter  and  shorter  distance  from  their 
own  hUl.  Within  the  vast  reaches  o<  tba 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  the 
President,  the  department  heads  and  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  ran  the  countless  agencies 
within  the  departments  represent  the  real 
power  and  authority.  Their  power  increases, 
moreover,  as  the  power  of  Congress,  spwUtlng 
relatively,  diminishes. 

Is  this  an  institutional  f  aUure— •  decUxM  in 
Washington  of  the  authority  of  a  legislative 
or  parliamentary  body  such  as  has  often  oc- 
curred in  other  nations?  Is  Congress  obsolete 
or  obsolescent  In  the  kind  of  exBcutlve  gov- 
ernment which  has  spread  across  the  country 
dvirlng  the  paat  four  decades?  Or  Is  this  Con- 
gress ineffective  because  by  accident,  its  lead- 
ership is  weak— weak,  that  la.  In  comparison 
with  some  of  the  men  in  years  past  who  exer- 
cised national  leadership  from  positions  in 
Congress? 

An  answer  Is  not  clear.  We  would  like  to 
think  that  a  more  vigorous  leadership  at  the 
Capitol  could  revltailxe  Congress  and  per- 
suade Its  members  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities as  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  as  the  first  branch  In  otir  three- 
branch  government.  It  Is  hard,  however,  to 
get  much  comfort  from  the  record  of  the 
Congress  now  ending.  Its  concluding  agony 
over  the  queetlon  of  delegating  to  th«  Preel- 
dent  its  control  over  federal  spending — a 
delegation  of  power  that  wouid  have  been 
shouted  down  in  an  Instant  m  earlier  Con- 
gresses— points  v^>  the  frustration  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  has  characterized  the 
past  year  at  the  Capitol. 


Other  pieces  of  legislation.  He  has  my 
sincere  appreciation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  liis  kind  remarks. 


PERSONNEL  RECORDS.  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  POLICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  H.R.  11773. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H  Jl.  11778,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 389  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  exclude  the  personnel  rec- 
ords, home  addressee,  and  teiephone 
numbers  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  records 
open  to  public  inspection,  on  which  the 
House  insisted  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Saiate  recede  from  the 
Senate  amendments  to  HJt.  1177S. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tht  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  11  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  untU  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wsmt  to  express  my  deepest  thaaxlcs  to  the 
Senator  who  is  now  about  to  tiUte  the 
floor  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  who  has  shown  the 
greatest  patience  today,  and  who  has 
done  so  uncomplainingly,  and  who  has 
waited  so  other  Senators  could  dispose  of 


EXPENDITURE  T.TMTT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  detain  the  Senate  long.  I  have 
complete  regard  for  the  members  of  the 
staff,  who  are  spending  very  long  hours 
here  at  this  time  of  the  session,  but  what 
I  have  to  say  Is  something  that  is  per- 
tinent to  the  Senate  staff.  They  have  an 
interest  In  what  I  have  to  saj',  so  I  am 
looking  out  for  their  interests  as  well  as 
the  Interests  of  the  country. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  rendered  Its 
judgment  on  the  proposal  to  allow  the 
Executive  to  reduce  expenditures  to  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $250  bUllon  by 
cutting  individual  appropriations  at  his 
discretion.  That  Judgment  was,  in  short, 
that  we  bear  our  share  of  the  blame  for 
the  fix  we  are  In,  and  that  we  must 
shoulder  our  own  responsibilities  in 
finding  a  remedy.  There  Is  no  way  In 
which  we  could  pass  the  buck  to  the 
Executive  or  anyone  else  without  also 
confessing  our  own  Impotence.  Such  a 
confession  would  be  a  degree  below 
abdication  of  all  authority. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between 
admitting  that  we  have  failed  to  cut  the 
mustard  and  an  admission  that  we  cant 
cut  the  mustard  anymore.  Once  we  have 
admitted  our  failure,  we  can  at  least 
attempt  to  make  a  stronger  and  better 
effort.  But  if  we  simply  collapse  under 
the  strain,  then  It  is  imllkely  that  we 
shall  ever  make  sufficient  effort  to  re- 
cover the  vigor  and  the  perseverance  that 
has  characterized  the  Congress  in  the 
past.  I  helped  to  reach  the  Senate's  con- 
clusion and  I  concur  in  the  Judgment. 

Yet  the  crisis  is  real.  A  $23  billion 
deficit  in  a  recession  was  concerning. 
but  a  prospective  $35  billion  deficit  in  a 
rising  economy  Is  Edarming.  The  decision 
of  the  Senate  was  not,  therefore,  pred- 
icated on  the  proposition  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  rather  that 
the  remedy  prescribed  was  even  worse 
than  the  malady. 

Since  the  conferees  have  met  and  re- 
ported on  this  question,  and  since  the 
Senate  and  the  other  body  will  have  to 
reconsider  Its  position  after  studying  the 
conference  committee  reports,  I  thought 
that  It  might  be  helpful  to  review  the 
situation  before  us. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  should 
be  fiscally  responsible  or  not,  for  no 
one  in  this  (Thamber  advocates  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. Nor  is  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  a  limit  to  Fed- 
eral spending,  for  all  of  us  recognize  the 
need  for  tighter  controls  on  the  Federal 
budget.  Nor  Is  the  question  whether  $7 
or  $10  or  even  $20  billion  can  be  safely 
cut  from  the  programs  we  have  appro- 
priated, for  each  of  us  believes  that  he 
or  she  cotdd  make  those  cuts  and  Im- 
prove our  way  of  life  In  the  process. 

The  question,  rather,  is  who  should 
have  the  power  to  decide  what  programs 
should  be  cut  and  by  what  amount.  The 
bill  sent  to  us  by  the  House  provided  that 
the  Executive,  acting  alone,  could  cut 
any  programs  by  any  amount  necessary 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  to  $250 
billion.  This  would  be  an  imprecedented 


and   unlimited    delegation    of    Federal 
power. 

The  Executive  could  make  crippling 
reductions  in  all  funds  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  UJ3.  Suprenae  Court  and 
the  other  Federal  oourts.  He  could  slash 
all  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  so- 
csilled  independent  regulatory  agencies — 
the  FTC,  FCC,  ICC,  CAB,  FMC,  and  SEC. 
The  President  could  hold  back  funds 
for  development  of  missiles,  bombers,  and 
submarines  so  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense. He  could  starve  diplomatic  mis- 
sions around  the  world.  He  could  strangle 
prosrums  to  provide  fuxKls  for  school- 
children, to  provide  health  care  for  the 
elderly,  to  clean  our  air  and  waters,  to 
aid  the  FBI  and  police  forces  throughout 
our  land.  He  couki  take  any  number  of 
other  unwise  actions 

Now,  coming  to  the  legislative  staff, 
imder  the  conferees'  agreement  to  make 
budget  item  904  discretionary,  the 
Executive  could  close  the  Capitol,  and 
then.  I  ask,  where  are  the  checks  and 
balances  that  have  been  the  guarantee  of 
our  liberty?  What  is  then  left  of  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers? 

I  have  the  highest  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  capaJbilities  of  President 
Nixon,  but  each  ol  us  must  realise  that 
most  of  the  spending  decisions  would  be 
made — not  by  the  President — but  by 
some  nameless,  faceless  bureaucrat  not 
answerable  to  the  people  of  America.  / 
Perhaps  these  decisions  wouid  be  made 
wisely — I  hope  so — but  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing.  And  we  wouid  be  setting  a 
very  dangerotu  precedent  for  the  future. 
I  contend  that  our  duty  to  the  people 
and  the  Constitution  demands  that  we 
make  these  fundttmental  decisions  our- 
selves. The  Constitution  gives  Congress 
the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power  to  raise 
revenues  and  to  direct  how  those  reve- 
nues are  to  be  spent.  The  power  of  the 
purse — as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwoodi  pointed  out  on  Friday  was 
the  great  victory  won  by  the  barons  at 
Ruruumede  and  guaranteed  in  the 
^fagna  Carta  in  the  year  1215. 

Thousands  of  SngUshmen  have  given 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  protect  that 
fundamental  principle  in  the  centuries 
that  have  followed.  Milhons  of  people  in 
other  countries  have  died  trying  to  gain 
a  similar  check  on  their  rulers.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  considered  Uiis  rwwer 
so  vital  that  they  spelled  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  only  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  initiate  revenue  legisla- 
tion. The  purpose  of  that  provision  was 
made  clear  by  Hamilton  and  Madison — 
the  Representatives  are  more  acoee&ible 
to  and  more  responsible  to,  the  pe<H^le  of 
the  United  States — and  the  power  to 
make  these  critical  decisions  should  be 
shared  by  a  large  number  of  elected  of- 
ficials close  to  the  general  populace. 

To  have  accepted  the  House  provisions 
would  have  been  to  have  treated  too 
lightly  the  lessons  750  years  of  experi- 
ence of  people  trjing  to  govern  them- 
selves. In  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity,  we  would  surrender  responsibility 
for  all  vital  public  programs.  In  the  name 
of  helping  the  people,  we  would  delegate 
the  power  to  help  to  persons  imanswer- 
able  to  the  people. 

In  the  final  analysis,  each  of  us  must 
a^mit  that  we  have  been  derelict  to  our 
duties,  that  we  have  neglected  our  r»* 
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sponalblllty  to  reform  programs  to  meet 
ihe  challenges  of  the  modem  Federal 
budget.  But  we  should  not  now  take  the 
easy  way  out — by  not  only  passing  the 
bucic,  but  also  passing  the  power  of  the 
purse — with  no  commitment  to  reform 
our  procedures  In  the  future  beyond  a 
new  committee  to  study  the  problem. 

I  can  not  support  such  action.  If  cuts 
be  necessary — and  I  think  they  are — let 
us  make  them  ourselves.  If  time  be  re- 
quired, let  us  take  it.  If  wisdom  and  re- 
sponsibility be  demanded,  let  us  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  find  it  in  ourselves.  Only 
thereby  shall  we  meet  our  full  obligations 
to  the  people  and  the  Nation  we  serve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
under  the  circumstance  that  I  had  in- 
tended to  speak  on  the  same  issue  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
spoken,  and  I  find  myself  In  complete. 
total,  absolute  dlaagreenent  with  him.  I 
feel  very  uneasy  about  that,  because  I 
admire  the  Senator  so  much  and  I  know 
how  strongly  the  Senator  feels  about  it. 

Bat,  Mr.  President,  this  has  been  an 
experience  I  have  had  repeatedly  in  the 
last  couple  of  days.  I  have  found  myself 
In  disagreement  with  myany  Senators 
whom  I  like  and  admire  the  most,  and  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  on  many 
things  with  Senators  with  whom  I  ordi- 
narily tend  to  disagree.  I  find  myself  In 
diflagraement  with  able  Senators  such 
\  as  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesofta  (Mr.  Huicfhkkt)  and  others  of 
both  parties  who  oppose  this  measure 
on  the  grounds  that  It  is  giving  the 
President  imprecedented  powen  that  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Magna  Carta. 
They  say  that  this  is  a  surrender  of  leg- 
ialAtive  authority  to  the  President. 

fiUlled  editorial  writers  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
other  outstanding  newspapers  take  the 
same  position.  They  write  as  If  this  were 
a  great  historical  watershed  in  the  loss 
of  congressional  power  to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect  for 
these  Senators  and  these  leading  news- 
papers, but  I  am  convinced  that  they 
could  not  be  more  wrong.  What,  In  fact, 
does  Congress  give  away  by  providing 
this  $250  billion  celling,  with  the  Presi- 
dent instructed  to  make  broad  spending 
cuts  to  achieve  it?  The  answer  la. 
"nothing." 

We  lose  nothing.  Even  if  we  did  not 
have  the  Jordan  amendmoit.  we  would 
be  giving  nothing  away. 

And  what  do  we  gain?  We  gain  some- 
thtog.  We  gain  a  restrictloti  in  the  Pres- 
IdMit's  spending  authority. 

Then  why  is  the  PresidKit  for  it?  Why 
does  he  want  this  authority  restricted? 

Why?  The  aaswer  la  simple.  This  is 
October  16.  The  Presldoit  is  up  for  elee- 
tlon  on  November  7 — 3  weeks  from 
tomorrow.  By  oaliing  for  this  ceiling,  he 
makes  himtyif  appear  to  be  an  econ- 
omy-minded President — the  taxpayers' 
fiiand.  And  by  opposing  this  celling,  the 
Democratic  Senators  are  playing  right 
Into  the  President's  hands.  Ilie  Demo- 
crats appear  to  be  for  spending,  and 
therefore  for  higher  taxes  or  Inflation, 
or  both. 

President  Nixon  has  set  an  artful  polit- 
ical trap,  and  if  we  delay  or  kill  or  some- 
bow  make  a  spectacular  reacticm  or  a 
presideBtlal  and  congressional  campaign 
Issue  out  of  this,  perhaps  In  the  closing 


weeks  of  the  campaign  the  principal 
issue,  the  President  will  be  the  big  polit- 
ical winner. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  comes  down  to 
whether  this  spending  ceiling  dees  or 
does  not  limit  Presidential  and  not  con- 
gressional power. 

THX  SPTNCING  CKILINO  LXUrTS  THX  FSZStDCKT'B 
POWKXS 

To  put  It  another  way.  the  major  argu- 
ment against  Congress  setting  a  $250 
billion  celling  on  spending  is  that  the 
Congress  Is  granting  to  the  President 
power  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

In  my  view  that  Is  not  true.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  argument  Is  purely  a  parti- 
san political  one  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  now  has  the  author- 
ity to  establish  a  spending  ceiling  of  $250 
billion  or  $245  or  probably  one  anjrwhere 
from  $220  to  $280  billion.  He  csin  do  that 
by  a  memo  to  his  Budget  Director.  He  can 
do  that  by  word  of  mouth,  by  merely 
telling  Mr.  Weinberger  to  put  such  a 
celling  on  spending. 

Because  the  President  controls  spend- 
ing, or  outlays,  and  can  spend  very  much 
more  than  $250  billion  if  he  so  desires, 
what  we  in  fact  are  doing  Is  limiting  his 
power  by  placing  a  celling  on  the  total 
amounts  he  might  otherwise  spend.  We 
are  not  giving  him  power  he  does  not 
already  have  and  power  which  he  can- 
not already  exercise.  By  placing  a  celling 
on  spending,  we  are  limiting  his  power. 

ouTsaxNCK  BrrwzxM  appkopbiattons  and 

OTTTLiATS 

Very  few  people,  including  many  in 
Congress,  understand  what  Congress  has 
power  over  and  what  the  President  has 
power  over  with  respect  to  the  budget. 

Congress  has  power  to  appropriate  and 
to  grant  what  is  called  "new  obligatlonal 
authority."  The  President  has  power 
over  expenditures  of  "outlays."  The  two 
are  only  remotely  connected. 

What  we  appropriate  and  what  the 
President  spends  in  any  1  year  are  very 
different  things.  But  few  people  know 
that. 

When  Congress  appropriates  money 
for  military  procurement,  construction 
of  public  works,  funds  for  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  or  foreign  aid.  those 
funds  may  not  be  spent  for  several  years 
into  the  future.  Within  certain  limita- 
tions, the  President  controls  the  rate  or 
Mming  of  that  spending.  Congress  does 
not. 

For  example,  as  of  January  1972.  I 
calculated  that  in  fiscal  years  1968  to 
1972  Congress  cut  the  President's  re- 
quests for  the  Pentagon  by  $18.4  billion. 
He  asked  for  a  total  of  $378.8  billion. 
We  appropriated  $360.5  billion,  or  a  cut 
of  $18.4  billion. 

But  in  that  period  the  Pentagon  ac- 
tually spent  some  $382.1.  billion.  The 
Pentagon  spent  $3.3  billion  more  than  the 
President  requested.  And  $21.6  billion 
more  than  Corigress  ajppropriated  in 
those  years. 

But  that  rate  of  spending  by  the  Pai- 
tagon  was  determined  by  the  President 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Penta- 
gon, but  not  by  Congress  in  the  years 
involved. 

HXTOX  UirXXPENDKS  BALAN  CSS 

The  reason  the  President  controls 
spending  is  that  he  has  huge  imexpended 


balances  to  draw  from.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972.  the  total  unexpended 
balances  amounted  to  $266.7  billion. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  amount  will  be  $289.8 
billion. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  total  amount  of 
$289.8  billion  includes  $155  billion  in 
Federal  funds  and  $134  billion  in  trust 
funds. 

Looked  at  another  way.  the  $289.8  bll- 
lion  includes  $182  billion  in  obligated  bal- 
ances and  $108  billion  in  unobligated 
balances.  All  of  this  is  set  forth  on  page 
98  and  table  G-1  in  the  special  analysis 
of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget. 

When  Congress  appropriates,  the 
f  imds  go  to  the  President.  But  he  deter- 
mines at  what  rate  they  will  be  spent. 
He  can  speed  up,  slow  do^xn,  or  draw 
out  the  funds. 

And  that  is  not  only  true  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  true  of  a  Governor  or  a  mayor, 
and  it  has  always  been. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATBIAS.  I  think,  from  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  that  we  are  in  fimda- 
mentEd  disagreement  on  the  substance  of 
the  issue,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  argue  the  details,  although  the 
Senator's  political  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject does  not  ring  very  true  to  me,  because 
I  hope  the  President  will  be  reelected.  I 
am  supporting  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  the  Senator 
is.  I  think  all  Senators  should  be  con- 
cerned about  this  issue,  and  perhaps  the 
President  is.  Whether  he  is  or  not,  it  is 
working  out  to  his  great  political  ad- 
vantage. The  reasons  are  that  he  wants 
this  ceiling,  and  Congres  does  not  want  to 
give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  ail  the  more 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  look  at 
this  very  carefully,  cmd  see  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here.  The  Senator  is  famil- 
iar with  article  m,  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  reflects  the  Founding 
Fathers'  judgment  and  deep  perception 
of  htunan  nature.  It  says  that  the  salaries 
of  judges  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  term  of  ofBce.  It  does  not  say  the 
President's  or  Congress  shsdl  not  be,  but 
nobody  shall  diminish  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  during  their  term  of  office,  be- 
cause one  of  the  ways  to  reduce  the  in- 
dependence of  Judges  is  by  threatening  to 
remove  their  financial  security.  That  has 
been  a  prtAtlem  over  the  years. 

Here  we  are.  In  this  coiif  erence  report, 
speciflcally  includliig  as  one  of  the  items 
over  which  we  give  the  President  dis- 
cretion item  904.  Item  904  Is  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Gtovemment. 

We  are  saying  to  the  President,  "AU 
right,  now,  Mr.  President,  you  can  cut 
the  salaries  of  the  Parliamentarian,  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  of  the  pages. 
You  can  turn  olT  the  heat  in  the  Capitol, 
if  you  like.  You  can  do  all  those  things, 
and  you  can  do  them  with  our  blessing." 

Remember  what  W.  C.  Fields  said: 
"Never  give  a  sticker  an  even  break." 

I  think  we  are  Just  ignoring  some  of 
the  sagest  advice  the  American  people 
ever  received. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  President  can  do  these 
things  imder  the   resolution,   that   he 
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could  do  them,  anyway.  He  obviously 
cannot  reduce  the  salary  of  a  judge;  that 
Is  imconstitutlonal.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  resolution  we  passed  to  enable  him 

to  do  that. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  But  he  can  close  the 
supreme  Court  buUdlng.  They  can  have 
a  fine  time  in  the  park  out  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  He  ccm  do  that,  any- 

way. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  question  whether  he 
can  do  It.  I  do  not  think  he  could,  because 
that  is  not  my  theory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  well  be  that 
that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion But  to  the  extent  that  he  can,  there 
is  nothing  In  this  limitation  on  spending 
that  gives  him  any  more  power. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  make  this  final 
observation,  because  the  hour  Is  late.  I 
do  not  thtn*  he  has  the  power,  but 
whether  he  does  or  does  not,  there  is 
going  to  be  no  act  of  mine  which  con- 
dones It.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  complete,  total,  and  absolute  agree- 
ment with  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  said. 

I  have  grave  questions  about  the  first 
part  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin's  remarks.  So  far  as  he  has 
gone  on  the  second  part,  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  him. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  funda- 
mental power  of  Congress — and  the 
Pounding  Fathers  thought  long  and  hard 
about  this— was  to  give  Congress  the 
right  to  tax  and  the  right  to  appropriate. 
What  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  is  not  to 
set  a  ceUing,  which  I  think  is  relatively 
unimportant — it  is  far  'ess  significant 
than  the  constitutional  question — ^but 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  the 
President  power  which  has  been  ours 
since  the  beginning  of  this  Republic,  and 
which  goes  back  far  beyond,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  said,  to  Runny- 
mede  and  the  Magna  Carta — taxation 
and  appropriation. 

Yes,  this  is  a  historic  watershed.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  political  trap  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  but  I  could  be 
wrong.  But,  political  trap  or  not,  when 
the  Senate  faces  up  to  this  program,  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  going  to  decide  whether  or 
not  it  is  going  to  msdntain  as  much 
equality  as  it  has  left — it  has  been  going 
away  ever  since  the  Roosevelt's  period — 
or  whether  It  is  going  to  maintain  the 
constitutional  precept  of  equality  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches. 

What  we  did  in  this  Chamber  last 
Friday  or  Saturday  in  adopting  the  Jor- 
dan proposal  and  in  voting  for  the  debt 
celling  bUl  was  to  give  to  the  President 
power  which  no  President  has  any  right 
to  arrogate  or  even  to  request.  I  did  not 
vote  for  that,  either.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  namby-pamby,  mish-mash 
of  a  compromise;  I  know  our  conferees 
sought  to  bring  some  order  out  of  a  most 
difficult  situation  but  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory. 

So  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 


miration. No  caie  here  knows  more  about 
tavfltJAP  than  he  does,  and  no  one 
watches  the  Pedwal  budget  more  closely. 
But  in  this  instance  I  find  that,  despite 
my  lack  of  knowledge  of  things  financial 
and  economic  and  otherwise,  the  simple 
question  to  me,  boils  down  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  what  the  President  is 
requesting;  and  this  is  something  which 
previous  Congresses  before  my  time 
would  not  even  have  allowed  to  get  to 
first  base. 

But  here  we  pass  bills  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  we  arrive  at  a  compro- 
mise, and  the  constitutional  question  Is 
shunted  ajside.  What  we  are  doing  Is 
giving  up  our  power  to  a  President,  as 
we  have  done  so  often  during  the  past 
40  or  50  years.  When  we  do  that,  may 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber, 
we  are  giving  away  the  constitutional 
power  which  was  accorded  to  us  by  the 
men  who  wrote  that  document.  They 
knew  what  they  were  doing  200  years 
ago.  I  wt^nder  whether  we  kiww  what  we 
are  doing  200  years  later. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader,  as  he  knows,  has  my 
complete  admiration  and  respect.  Not 
only  that,  but  also,  he  knows  far  more 
than  I  do  In  many  of  these  areas.  He 
has  been  in  Congress  longer.  He  has 
studied  these  questlMis  at  great  length; 
he  has  served  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  longer.  Therefore,  I  approach 
this  matter  with  the  greatest  care  and 
with  the  complete  knowledge  that  there 
are  very  dlstingutehed  and  able  men  who 
disagree  very  strongly  and  deeply  with 
this  position.  But  I  do  not  hear  any  coim- 
ter  to  the  argiunent  that  the  President 
can  slow  down,  can  speed  up,  can  decide 
that  a  program  will  not  go  ahead. 

What  sticks  in  my  mind,  eepeclally,  is 
the  fact  that  in  1962.  President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  McNamara  opposed  hav- 
ing an  additional  wing  of  B-52  bombers ; 
and  they  recommended  that  we  save  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  money,  sev- 
eral billion  dollars,  by  not  having  them, 
■niat  proposal  was  overruled  by  Congress. 
I  recall  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  we  go  ahead  with 
it. 

I  took  the  Kennedy  proposal,  the  Mc- 
Namara proposal,  and  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  supporting  the  President 
and  knocking  out  these  funds.  I  got  four 
votes  for  it  on  the  fioor.  The  Senate  de- 
cided, by  an  87-to-4  vote,  overwhelm- 
ingly, that  those  funds  should  be  spent. 
Were  they  spent?  No.  Did  we  hear  any 
more  about  It?  No. 

President  Kennedy  used  his  good  judg- 
ment, and  said  it  should  not  be  spent, 
and  it  was  not  spent.  Because  It  was 
President  Kennedy,  In  retrospect,  many 
people  think  he  was  wise  and  saved  us 
money;  and  now  many  people  would  say 
that  was  a  good  move. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  no  more  im- 
constitutlonal. no  mca*  in  error,  thsui  it 
would  be  for  Richard  Nixon  to  decide  not 
to  spend  money  on  some  program  all  of 
us  would  like  to  have.  We  would  like  to 
have  some  of  the  welfare  or  educational 
programs  go  ahead.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  he  wants  to  slow  down  or  postpone  or 
not  spend  money  on  a  program,  we  have 
a  record  that  he  can  do  so. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  could  not 


have  picked  a  happier  example.  It  seems 
to  me,  thaa  that  particular  episode, 
which  I  recall  very  well. 

I  was  aware,  of  course,  of  the  Senator's 
very  valued  efforts  for  economy  in  the 
Senate.  I  was  then  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  however;  and  my  primary 
focus  was  over  there.  Carl  Vinson,  the 
great  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  was  a  verj*  strong 
advocate  for  going  ahead  ■with  the  plane. 
It  was  not  m  fact  abandoned  as  a  proj- 
ect, and  the  congressional  heat  did  not 
come  off  so  far  as  the  other  body  was 
concen»«d  until  Cart  Vtmon  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  tocrtt  a  walk  in  the  rose 
garden.  I  recall  it  very  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  B-63,  an  additional  wing  of  the  B-52. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  B-70  bcxmber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  was  thinking  of  the  B-70.  But  I 
think  it  applies  as  an  example. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  in  this  case,  Cc»- 
gress  passed  the  appropriation  by  an 
overwhrtming  vote  and  was  very  anxloxis 
to  have  the  funds  spent  They  were  not 
spent,  not  because  Congress  did  not  want 
it  or  pass  it,  but  because  President  Ken- 
nedy decided  they  should  not  go  ahead. 

With  only  minor  exceptions,  that  de- 
termination is  up  to  the  President.  To 
the  extent  it  is  controlled,  the  President 
controls  It;  Congress  does  not. 

Therefore,  in  placing  a  limit  or  ceiling 
on  spending.  Congress  is  limiting  the 
President's  power.  Without  It,  he  could 
spend  billions  more  than  the  ceiling. 

Some  Senators  may  still  be  dubious. 
If  they  are,  let  them  look  at  some  of  the 

The  Pentagon  alone  will  have  more 
than  $40  billion  in  unexpended  balances 
at  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  other  areas,  there  will  be  $28  bllllon 
in  guarantee  and  insurance  programs; 
$8.2  billion  in  loan  programs;  $8  billion 
in  procurement  funds.  $14  billion  in  con- 
struction funds:  $665  million  in  research 
and  development  programs,  and  another 
$2  3  billion  in  "other  balances."  This  is 
a  grand  total  of  $62.8  billion  in  Federal 
unobligated  fund  balances  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1973. 

And  there  Is  another  $92  bUllon  In 
obligated  balances  and  $184  billion  in 
trust  funds  balances,  both  obligated  and 
unobligated,  which  will  stUl  remain 
available  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  vast  backlog  of  fimds  is  the  rea- 
son the  President  controls  spending  and 
the  reason  why  what  Congress  appro- 
priates and  what  is  spent  are  two  very 
different  things. 

The  details  can  be  found  in  tables 
G-2.  a-3,  and  G-4  of  the  Special  Analy- 
ses of  the  U.S.  Budget  for  1973. 


ruxTHis  PEOor 

There  is  further  proof  that  what  Con- 
gress appropriates  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent spends  are  virtually  unrelated.  That 
is  to  be  found  on  page  497  of  the  budget 
document  itself.  What  does  it  show? 

When  the  President  proposed  his 
$246.3  billion  budget  last  January,  only 
$126.8  billion  was  the  "portion  available 
through  current  action  by  Congress." 
Oet  that— only  $126  bllllcn  of  $250  bU- 
lion— about  only  half  of  the  amount  that 
relates  to  the  appropriations  we  made  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Seiuite. 
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The  remaining  $119  billion  included 
$52.9  billion  from  obligated  balances, 
$45.4  billion  from  unobligated  balances, 
and  $45  billion  which  was  available  with- 
out current  action  by  the  Congress.  The 
total  was  offset  by  $23.8  billion  in  deduc- 
tions for  offsetting  receipts. 

The  fact  is  that  only  $128  billion,  or 
slightly  more  than  half  of  this  year's 
spending,  will  come  from  current  fictions 
by  the  Congress,  or  from  what  Congress 
appropriates. 

Like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring.  Congress  has  very  little  to  do 
with  actual  spending  or  the  rate  of 
spending  or  budget  outlays.  That  power 
resides  with  the  President. 

WHAT  CAN   Pm^ISCKT  DO  WITHOUT 

The  question  comes:  What  power  does 
the  spending  celling  give  the  President 
that  he  does  not  already  have? 

Could  the  President  limit  spending  to 
$250  billion  without  the  ceiling?  Answer? 
Absolutely  "yes."  He  could  cut  it  even  be- 


low that  amount,  merely  through  a 
memo  or  a  word  to  Mr.  Weinberger. 

Could  the  President  withhold  or  Im- 
pound funds?  Answer?  Yes:  he  could  do 
it  as  he  has  done  it  in  the  past.  In  fcu;t, 
the  celling  as  passed,  limits  the  President 
to  impounding  or  not  spending  only  20 
percent  of  funds  in  a  number  of  cate- 
gories where  he  might  otherwise  im- 
pound 50  or  100  percent  of  the  funds. 

Our  celling  limits  the  total  amoimt  he 
can  spend.  Our  ceiling  now  limits  how 
much  he  can  impound  in  certain  crucial 
categories.  This  is  an  awfully  important 
point — It  limits  the  impoimdment. 
Without  the  ceiling,  the  President  could 
spend  more  find  impound  more  than  is 
aow  possible. 

UMITTNG    HIS   POWERS 

Our  action  in  placing  a  ceiling  on 
spending  limits  the  President's  powers 
to  spend.  It  limits  what  he  can  impound. 
Far  from  granting  him  more  power,  it 
restricts  his  powers. 

He  controls  the  rate  of  spending.  We 
limit  that. 

TABLE  3.-BU0G£r  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  BY  AGENCY 
(In  milHoflS  of  dollirs| 


He  controls  the  rate  at  which  unobli- 
gated balainces  are  used.  Our  actions 
limit  that. 

He  controls  the  rate  at  which  obligated 
balances  are  spent.  We  limit  that. 

He  has  the  power  to  impound  funds. 
He  has  used  it.  The  celling  limits  that 
power  in  some  major  categories  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  funds. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  spending 
ceiling  does  not  give  up  congressional 
power  to  the  executive.  It  limits  and 
controls  and  defines  more  closely  powers 
he  already  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  table  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

They  Include:  First,  a  memorandum 
from  page  474  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget ;  and  second,  four  tables  from  the 
special  analyses  of  the  budget  showing 
the  unexpended  balances  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  from  pages  98,  99,  104,  and  105. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 


Budftt  authority 


Ootltys 


0«partmttit  or  of»«r  unit 


1971  actual       1972  estimate       1973  estimate 


1971  actual       1972  estimate 


1973  estimate 


MEMORANDUM  , 

PortJOB  »*»il«ble  through  current  sction  by  Conjres* 1 189,444  169,418  18S,305 

Portion  availaon  without  current  action  by  Congress IIIIIIIII  85  255  100  763  109  508 

Outlays  from  obligated  Datsnces "  '  ' 

Outlays  from  jnooligalad  balancat m^milllllllll'I"""!!""" ' " 

Deduct)Ooj  fOf  oAsettn;  receipts:                            '                                             

Intrabudgetary  trinsactioni -13,420  -14,981  -15,142 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  puNic __ -4,874  -5,424  -8,772 

T«»l  238,406  210,777  270,808 


102,335 
36,921 
48,500 
41.962 

-14,420 
-4,874 


119.033 
42.536 
49,670 
45, 775 

-14,981 
-5,424 


126,780 
45.086 
52,877 
45,428 

-15,142 
-8,772 


211,425 


236,610 


246,  257 


'  Bttdget  lutnority  sicludes  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  autlMnzationt.  Outlays  Iroffl 
;uch  appropnatKWS  are  included  as  outlays  from  balances  below, 

TABLE  S-l.-SUHmiARY  OF  BALANCES 


Source:  Fiscal  year  1973  Btidget,  p.  497. 


|ln  millions  of  doUars) 


Balances  end  of  year 

Deecriptioa 

Balances  end  of  year 

Description 

1971actaal    lJ72eetimato 

1973  •semato 

1971  actual    1972  estimate 

1973estiniaU 

Federal  funds: 

Unobligated  balances 

71.963 
72.280 

144,244 

64.313 
78,480 

142,793 

62.844 
92,372 

155. 218 

Total  Federal  and  trust  funds: 

174  843              172  684 

181,782 
108.046 

Obligated  balances 

Oliliiatad  balances 

86.078                94  010 

Total  unexpended  balances^ 

Total  Federal  fund  uneipended  balance*.. 

260,922            266.695 

289.828 

Trust  funds: 

Unobligated  balances 

102,880 
13,798 

116.678 

108. 371 
15,530 

123,902 

118.938 
15.674 

134.612 

Obligated  balances       . .   

Toul  trust  fund  uneipended  balaocas 

Source:  Special  Analyses  of  the  Budget,  p.  96. 


TABLE  G-2.-ANALYSIS  OF  FEDERAL  FUND  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES 
[Ir  millions  of  doDars) 


Unot)(igated  balances  end  oi  year 


Cateflory  and  agency 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimata 


Guarantee  and  insurance  pfotratni- 
Standby  a«d  tnckup  autkonty: 

IntaiaatMoal  fmanuai  inslitulions 7,U4  7,387 

Federal  Heme  Loee  Benk  Board 

lavcstmeni  in  Federal  tiome  loan 

^btakM 4,000  4,000 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 

Corporation 7S0  7S0 

InteieilediMtaMnt  pavmenu 

Federal  OeiMsit  I nsuance  Corporation.  3,000  3,000 

Denoertment    of    Housing    and    Urban 
DtvelopiMRt: 
Loans  to  Federal  National  Mortgage 
AsaocUtlon 2.250  2,250 


7,8M 


4,000 

750 

50 

3,000 


2,250 


Unobligated  balances  end  of  year 


Category  and  agency 


Low-rent  public  housing 

Flood  and  civil  disorder  insurance. 
Urban  renewal  loans  and  ptanning 

advances 

Federal    Housing    Administration 

fend 

Saeertties  and  Eidunge  Commisatee: 
Securities    Investor    Protection   Cor- 

poretion  fund 

Veterana'  Adnumatration ;  Lean  guarairty 

fund 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  Banks  for 
cooperatives  investment  fund,  and 
short-term  credit  investment  fund 


19N 

adMl 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

972 
569 

894 
572 

863 

570 

257 

20 

26 

156  .- 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

524 

556 

471 

260 


269 


269 


October  16,  1972 
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Category  and  agency 


National  Credit  Union  Adroinfatration: 
Credit  union  share  insurance  fund.... 

Total  sundby  and  backup  auttwrity 

Reserves  for  losses  ar  *  debt  redemption: 
Federal  Home  Loi.i  Bank  Board:  Fed- 
eral  Savings   and    Loan    Insurance 

Corporation :\,:^     i^  • 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: .    .  .  ,   ^ 
Federal     Housing    Admimstration 

fund - 

Participation  sales  fund...  .^ 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Rural  hous- 
ing, Federal  crop,  and  agricultural 

credit  insurance  funds .--- 

Veterans'  Administration;  Veterans  In- 
surance funds 

International  development  assistance: 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration  - - 

Housing  guaranty  fund 

Other  agencies - 


Unobilgated  balaocas  end  of 

year 

1971 

•CtMl 

1972 
estimate 

1973 

estimete 

106 

113 

124 

20,958 

20.812 

21,  in 

Uaeblitited  bataoeai  end  of  year 


Category  and  agaacy 


1971 
aetaal 


1972 
••aU 


1913 


2.615 


1,314 
678 


146 
470 


20« 
49 
42 


2,831 


1,4S« 
S93 


417 
SO 


238 
49 

39 


3,051 


1,631 
571 


646 
588 


323 

a 

39 


Total  reserves  for  losses  and  debt  re- 
demptien 


5,519 


5,948 


6.897 


Total  guarantee  end  insurence  pa 
grams 

Loan  programs: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: 
Government   r^ational   Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation: Special  assistance  fueciieM.. 

College  housing  loans 

Public  facilities  loans. ^.. 

Housing  for  ttie  elderly  or  handirippag.. 

Rehabilitation  loans 

Veterans'  Administration:  Direct loen  rewolv- 

ing  fund - 

Department  of  Agriculture    Farmers  home, 
rural  electrificatwr  end  telephone  loens... 
Department  ol  Labor .  Advances  to  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund -;■■- - 

International  development  aaajtlaiK*:  Devel- 

opmont  loans.     

Small  Business  Admuiiatratioe. . »....*.—. 

Export-Import  Bank - 

Other  agencies .  

Total  loan  program* - 


26,477 


3.767 

1.320 

225 

64 

4 

377 

347 

463 

418 

l,4St 

2S8 


26,760 


4.632 
9SS 

117 
76 
53 


4» 

349 

330 
194 


21,074 


149 
93 

14 

9B 


3S1 

330 
ISl 


358 


HA 


9,375 


t.4a» 


8,424 


Source:  Special  Analyses  of  the  Budget,  p.  99. 


TABLE  G-3.— FEDERAL  FUND  OBUGATED  BALANCES 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsj 


OMigsted  balances  end  of  year 


Description 


1971  actual    1972  estimete     1973  esUmate 


Department  of  Defense— Military: 

Procurement 

Research  and  development 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Construction  and  family  housing — 

Military  personnel 

Otiteri 


TobI  Department  of  Defense— Military. 


14,920 

3,390 

2.388 

1,086 

550 

679 


16. 121 

3.795 

2.591 

1,328 

709 

586 


18,760 

4,370 

2,704 

2,081 

823 

809 


ObUgatad  balances  end  of  yeer 


Deaeription 


1971*ctael    1972  eaWMte     1971 


23,013 


25,130 


29,547 


Civilian  agencas: 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President: 

International  development  assistance... 

International  security  assistance 

Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams       

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Other.... -  

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Farmers  Home  Administration... 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service — 

Other.   --- --- 

Depertment  of  Commerce  (mostly  economic 

development  and  maritime  programs) 

Department  ol  Defense— Civil -- 

Department    ol     Health,     Education,    and 
Welfare* 
Office  ol  Education  (mainlv  grants  to 
colleges,  universities,  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  other  educational  institu- 
tions)         -,---,-• 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (mainly 
grants  to  States) 


3,865 
2,199 

479 
9Z3 


3,069 

1,064 

779 

241 

601 

1.185 
318 


2,677 
3.431 


4,224 
2,100 

566 

569 

674 

3,772 

1,149 

719 

277 
601 

1,399 
371 


3,735 
2,929 


4,922 
2.484 

576 
492 

199 

4,032 

1,166 
935 

221 
646 

1,558 
510 


4,497 
4,275 


NatiaRal  Institutes  of  He 
Health  Sarvice  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration (mostly  community  men- 
tal health  and  hospital  conatruction) 

Office  ol  Child  Oevelopmeat^ 

Other 

Department  of  the  Interior ■_---.-. 

Deportment  of  Justice  (mostly  l-*»  Enfeiee* 

ment  Assistance  Administration) 

Department  of  Labor  (manpower  develop- 

menl  and  training) . - . 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (mostly  research 

and  development) zili:'".lLlitL' 

Environmental    Protection    Agency  (laeeay 

construction  grants).    

Department  of  Transportation  (mostly  urban 
mass  transportation,  highways  and  Coast 

Guard) - 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment:   

Ciommunit*  Development  (mainly  urtNn 

renewal  fund). ..-.-... 

Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit: 

Federel  Housing  Administration 

Housing  Management 

Other -. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Speoe  AdMimati*- 
tion  (mostly  research  and  development) 

Postal  Service 

Veterans  Administration 

Export- 1  mport  Bank — 

Other  civilian  agencies  • 


1,670 


2,ta 


• 

63 
■N 

1,749 
193 
186 

l.OU 

491 

920 

1.139 

1,722 

1,039 

1,404 

1,631 

2.  ISO 

1,012 


5,735 

2.389 
274 

139 

1.40 
913 
994 

3.149 
2.763 


1.173 


7,616 

1,307 
321 

201 

1,723 

1,519 

9St 


2,324 

1.9fl 
213 
425 

1.1J7 

1,206 
1,999 
1,585 
3,139 

2.922 

8,038 

1.243 
428 

22S 

1.9t3 
2,595 
1,089 


3.292 


4,0IS 


Total  civilian  agenciee..._.. — 

Total  Federal  fund  obligated  balances. 


49,267 


53,350 


62.825 

■1  ■  !  imJiJt: 


72,280 


78,480 


92, 372 


1  Includes  obligated  bala«:es  of  allowances  for  civilian  and  military  pay  raises  of  the  Department 
ol  Defense  (1972,  »0,000,000: 1973,  J135,0O0.0OO). 


"i  Includes  obligated  balance,  of  allowances  lor  pay  '«'»".  •«)2<»iCJ,^",  ^^'  »".*»•«»: 
1973l»  000.000:  and  contingencies  1972.  J200. 000 .000:  1973  J«XI ,000 .000) 

Source:  Special  Analyses  of  the  Budge',  p.  104. 


TABU  G-4.-TRUST  FUND  BALANCES 
[In  millions  ol  dollarsi 


Balances  end  of  year 


Description 


1971 


1972  eatmute       1973  estiaMte 


Unobli- 
gated 


OWi-     Unobli- 
gated       gated 


OWi-     Unobli- 
gated       gated 


Obli- 
gated 


Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

trust  fund. .     .    

federal  disability  insurance  trust  fund. . 
Federal  hospital  insurance  trust  fund . .. 
Federal  supplementary  medical  insur- 

ancetrust  fund 

Unemployment  trust  fund ;'IS 

Railroad  retirement  account 4,694 

Civil  service  retirement  and  disabrtity 

fund 2*.«5 

Federal  employees  health  benefits  fund-         108 


31,502 
6.073 
3,044 

245 


2.843      32.035 

337       6. 657 

59       4, 460 


45 

23 

157 

279 

48 


461 

9.528 
4.637 

27,575 
135 


3,214 
389 

81 

45 

49 

168 

300 

57 


32.  341 
6.879 
9,095 

717 
9,145 
4,739 

30,617 
131 


,395 

407 

94 

50 

69 

171 

344 

69 


Balances  and  of  yeer 


Deecriptien 


1971 


1972 


1973 


UnoMi- 
glted 


OWi-     Unobli- 
gated      gated 


ot*- 
gatad 


OWi- 


Faderai  employeas  life  insurance  fuad.. 

Highway  trust  funds 

Airport  and  airway  trust  fund   

National  service  hie  insurance  find.-.. 
\iS  Government  life  insurance  fund  — 
Foreign  military  sales  trust  fund  .    - 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Coipoiation 

funds — -^ 

Other  trust  funde.......... 


1 
6,210 

879 
6^051 

740 
2.345 


ToUl  trust  fu«d* 


102,880    13,799    109,371    15.53B    118,939    1V6M 


Source:  Special  Analyses  of  the  Budget,  p.  105. 
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Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President     I 
realize  that  thla  i«  the  kind  of  speech 
which  many  Senators  will  find  so  sharply 
In  dlsa«reetnent  with  their  feelings  that 
they  will  simply  disregard  it.  but  I  hope 
they  will  think  about  It  and  reflect  on  it 
and  recognize  that  while  we  do  have 
power  to  appropriate,  we  have  appro- 
priated over  many  years  and  we  have 
given  the  President   over  the  years  a 
backlog  of  funds  which  he  can  spend 
which   greatly   exceed    the   amount   we 
appropriated    this    year.    Therefore,    I 
would  hope  that  Senators  would  recon- 
sider their  position.  That  is  not  done 
very  often,  especially  under  these  circum- 
stances,  but   I   would  iiope   that   they 
would  hope  that  they  would  look  long 
and  hard  at  exactly  what  authority  we 
do  give  the  President.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  this  but  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
I  have  discussed  this  in  great  detail  with 
our  staff  people,  with  economists,  and 
other  experts  in  this  area,  and  I  have 
no  question  that  we  do  provide  restric- 
tions here  and  I  would  hope  that  Sena- 
tors would  consider  that  this  is  the  spirit 
and  the  effort  we  are  trying  to  impose. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out  over  the  years  that  the  Con- 
gress has  restricted  Presidents— not  just 
President  Nixon,  but  President  Johnson, 
President  Kennedy.  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  President  Truman.  In  every 
case.  Congress  has  appropriated  less 
money.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  partic- 
ular resolution  which  has  been  passed 
is  in  the  spirit  of  that  which  we  have 
e«tabllshed.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
feel  that  we  are  giving  anything  away. 
We  are  limiting  the  opportunity  tlie 
President  has  to  spend.  We  appropriate 
the  money  that  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved. We  are  below  the  President  We 
should  make  that  clear. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  commentators 
and  the  newspaper  reporters  who  follow 
this  matter,  they  would  say  that  Con- 
gress is  spending  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  record  shows  quite  the 
contrary.  I  hope  that  this  resolution 
certainly  if  it  passes,  will  be  viewed  by 
the  country  and  Members  of  Congress  as 
one  that  does  not  surrender  power  to  the 
President  or  limit  him.  but  is  a  sincere 
effort  to  hold  down  spending 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that,  as  always,  I  have  found  the 
rwnarks  of  the  Senator  most  interesting 
He  has  given  me  a  lot  of  food  for 
thought,  although  I  must  admit  that  we 
are  on  different  sides,  so  far  as  the  fun- 
damental, the  basic,  the  constitutional 
question  is  concerned. 

In  this  respect,  in  this  Instance,  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  strict  constructionist  If  I 
love  anything  more  than  my  wife  and 
lamlly  it  is  the  Congress,  the  institution 
which  Is  the  embodiment  of  and  by  the 
ttadltions  which  it  has  created  the  foun- 
datioQ  en  which  this  Republic  rests 

la  my  opinion.  It  is  not  a  court  It  Is 
°?!^  ^?  presidency,  it  Is  the  Congress 
which  Is  the  most  Important  factor  In 
the  w«U-belng.  the  welfare,  and  the 
strength  of  this  Republic.  As  long  as  this 
instltuuon  stands.  I  think  there  is  hope 
for  this  Nation. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  that  we 
have  restricted  the  President  over  the 


past  several  years.  We  have.  Presidents 
Kennedy.  Johnson,  Elsenhower,  Truman 
and  Nixon— yes— by  and  large,  their 
budgets  have  been  cut  every  year  at  least 
for  the  past  20  years.  Mr.  Nixon's  budget 
will  be  cut  at  least  |5  billion  before  we 
are  through,  hopefully,  this  week.  So 
there  have  been  restrictions  there. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  we  have  im- 
posed restrictions  on  ourselves  by  dele- 
gating powers,  which  are  constitutionally 
ours,  to  the  President.  We  have  done  It 
regardless  of  what  particular  party  any 
President  belonged  to. 

The  States  have  given  up  their  sov- 
ereignty at  the  same  time,  In  return  for 
what  I  refer  to  as  "handouts"— Federal 
funds  to  take  care  of  their  highways 
their  social  services,  and  other  factors' 
which  Indicate  that  the  Central  Oov- 
emment  here  in  Washington  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  powerful  and  the 
States  are  becoming  less  and  less  power- 
ful, and  weaker  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

There  is  too  much  centralized  govern- 
ment In  this  country.  There  Is  too  much 
coming  to  Washington.  There  is  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  There  is  not  enough  emphasis  on 
the  State  governments  and  State  sover- 
eignties. That  is  most  unfortunate  be- 
cause with  the  accumulation  of  power  at 
acentral  point,  certain  difficulties  arise 
On  this  basis,  we  find  conflict  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch 
and,  unfortunately,  we  find  that  we  are 
losing  out,  we  who  represent  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

What  we  have  done,  we  have  done 
willingly.  What  we  have  done,  we  have 
done  without  any  coercion  whatsoever 
Because  of  that,  we  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  ourselves.  We  have  given  away  a  lot 
of  power  in  the  field  of  foreign  pohcy 
We  have  tried  to  get  back  a  litUe  bit  here 
and  a  ittle  bit  there,  but  once  we  give 
something  away.  It  Is  like  going  into  Viet- 
nam or  Indochina. 

It  is  easy  to  give.  It  is  easy  to  go  in 
S'iit»J^^""'^r^  ^^  ^^-  and  It  is  hard 
Si^,^.?''-  ™s  to  me  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal question.  I  would  say  the  most  fun- 
damental constitutional  question  which 
has  confronted  me  in  ray  30  years  in  the 
Congress. 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  this,  because 
I  do  not  want  to  see  any  more  domestic 

inif  ^i^  ^""^  ^'^^'^  ^^en  to  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  I  empha- 
size, any  President. 

I  want  to  see  Congress  bring  about  a 
restoration  of  the  powers  which  It  has 
given  away. 

I  would  hope— respecting  as  I  do  the 
venr  distinguished  Senator's  judgment 
and  the  reasons  which  lie  behind  what 
?ft^  ^""^  evening-that  Congress  will 
stand  firm  and  not  give  up  any  of  Its 
rights,  not  even  to  the  extent  that  the 
=,?K  f^  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
subst  tute  embodied  the  other  day,  and 
certahJy  not  on  the  basis  which  has  been 
agreed  to  in  conference,  which  has  fur- 
ther emasculated  what  the  Senate  did 
when  It  passed  the  bill  last  Friday  or 
Saturday. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment. I  thought  It  went  too  far.  I  did  not 
vote  for  the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed 
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I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report,  because  I  think  considering 
the  debt  celling  Is  one  thing,  but  giving 
to  the  President  power  is  another  thing 
and  the  two  should  not  be  entwined  to- 
gether, but  rather  separated. 

There  is  a  need  for  an  Increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling.  There  is  no  need  for  trans- 
ferring constitutional  powers,  which  in- 
herently belong  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  What  the 
President  does  with  respect  to  withhold- 
ing from  expenditure  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  specific  pro- 
grams is  one  issue  still  not  fully  resolved 
under  the  Constitution:  but  In  any  case 
the  Congress  should  not  by  its  own  act 
resolve  this  issue  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  sanctioning — by  mandating— 
that  questionable  process. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana.  My 
speech  tonight  was  not  intended  to  cover 
the  entire  issue  of  delegation  of  power. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  right.  We  have 
given  up  too  much  power,  when  we  con- 
sider the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolu- 
tion and  all  the  other  matters.  We  cer- 
tainly gave  away  far  more  power  in  the 
case  of  the  wage  and  price  controls.  We 
gave  unprecedented  authority  to  the 
President,  and  with  virtually  no  guide- 
lines or  restrictions  of  any  kind. 

I  think  It  Is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation 
to  give  away  one  of  the  most  important 
domestic  powers  to  the  President,  with- 
out the  kind  of  restrictions  we  should 
have  in  this  area.  But  in  the  spending 
area,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  speed  up  or  slow  down  and  time 
his  outlays  as  he  wishes.  He  always  has 
done  so,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

What  this  resolution  does  is  to  dele- 
gate this  authority  and  the  ability  to  the 
President.  The  fascinating  thing  to  me 
Is  that  it  limits  the  kind  of  spending  he 
can  make  and  it  puts  a  limit  on  the  im- 
poundment. This  resolution  limits  It  to 
20  percent. 

Once  again  I  want  to  say  that  It  really 
pains  this  Senator  to  disagree  with  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader.  It  is  caily 
on  rare  occasions  that  I  do.  It  certainly 
troubles  me  that  I  do  so  now.  However.  I 
must  say  that  I  disagree  with  him  vig- 
orously. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  and 
I  can  understand  the  point  of  view  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, although  I  cannot  agree  with  it  be- 
cause of  my  basic  fundamental  belief  in 
the  division  of  powers  between  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  branch,  and  also 
because  of  my  deep  feeling  that  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  have  been  eroded  too 
much  over  the  past  four  or  five  decades. 
I  will  read  the  Senator's  speech  witli 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  because  aside 
from  the  basic  question,  there  is  much 
that  he  has  said  which  is  going  to  give 
me  something  to  think  about.  As  always 
I  find  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  most 
interesting.  His  facts  are  reliable  and 
compact. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  time  when  even 
the  best  of  friends  differ,  but  in  differing 
we  find  that  that  is  what  strengthens 
friendship  as  well. 
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The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER, 
yields  time? 


Who 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  JORDAN  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rccou  be 
help  open  until  November  1.  1972.  for 
tributes  by  his  colleagues  to  Swiator  B. 
EvKRPTT  JoRDAM  of  North  Carolina  and 
that  all  the  tributes  to  the  Senator  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
conferenoe  reports  on  ILR.  1  and  the  debt 
limitation.  The  House  will  have  to  act 
on  both  of  these  conference  reports  first, 
however.  Consequently,  the  Senate  may 
be  in  very  late  tomorrow  night  In  order 
to  dispose  of  these  two  conference  re- 
ports before  sine  die  adjournment. 

If  the  Senate  were  not  to  dispose  of 
these  two  conference  reports  tomorrow, 
we  would  have  to  try  to  do  bo  on  Wednes- 
day. Hence,  it  Is  necessary  that  Senators 
be  present  and  be  prepared  for  a  very 
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long  day  tomorrow,  which  could  conceiv- 
ably extend  beyond  midnight,  depending 
on  how  the  situation  develops. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevloiis  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  imtll  11  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:15  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  October  17,  1972,  at 
11  ajn. 
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JUDGE  BINKOWSKI  SPEAKS  ON 
TRAFFIC    SAFETY 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF   mCHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper 
stories  and  television  coverage  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  traffic  safety  tend,  re- 
gardless of  their  accuracy,  to  have  a 
sameness  which  numbs  and  shortens  the 
attention  span  of  the  average  citizen. 

A  recent  article  in  the  September  1972 
issue  of  The  Peace  Officer,  however,  is 
of  special  merit  because  of  its  scope  and 
probing  insights. 

The  author  is  District  Judge  Don  Bln- 
kowskl,  of  Warren.  Mich.,  who  draws 
upon  his  wide  experience  with  traffic 
safety  as  assistant  attorney  general  sit- 
ting on  the  Michigan  Drivers  License 
Appeal  Board,  as  examiner  for  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  State,  as  practicing 
attorney,  and  now  as  a  local  judge. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  the  article  follows: 

Judge  Spkaks  Otrr  On  Tkafhc  SAFrrr 
(By  Judge  Don  Blnkowskl) 

Of  all  the  groups  Involved  In  traffic  law 
enforcement,  the  Police,  by  far,  are  doing  the 
best  job. 

In  most  cases,  the  Police  are  malting  arrests 
and  bringing  the  offendere  to  court.  It  la 
evident  that  Police  officers  are  receiving  more 
training  than  ever  before.  This  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

HSAVT     LOSSK8 

Over  50,000  people  die  in  traffic  accidents 
each  year  and  more  than  four  million  others 
suffer  Injuries.  In  addition  traffic  mishaps 
cause  bUUons  of  dollars  In  property  loss 
each  year. 

It  demands  total  community  effort  to  re- 
duce these  grim  statistics.  I  don't  feel  that 
we  must  wait  untU  we  kill  over  100,000  peo- 
ple a  year  on  the  highways  before  we  take 
concerted  drastic  efforts. 

Action  is  called  for  not  only  by  the  Police, 
but  by  the  judges,  prosecuting  attorneys  at 
the  various  levels  of  government,  mayors  and 
city  councils,  and  the  various  traffic  safety 
associations. 

TRAiNnro  BKKxrrrs  jxtdoks 

I  make  many  of  my  recommendations 
based  upon  attending  traffic  court  school  at 
Northwestern  University  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  espe- 
cially under  the  dedicated  directorship  of 
James  P.  Economoc.  However.  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  "expert". 
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Every  trafBc  court  referee  or  judge  dealing 
with  traffic  should  attend  a  course  of  tlUs 
type.  Thus  far.  It  is  optional  and  very  often 
up  to  the  unit  of  government  Involved  to  al- 
low such  expenses.  Judges  must  be  trained 
the  same  as  other  professionals  must. 

MTTST     CONmOL     DKINKmS 

In  the  area  of  drinking -related  offenses, 
responsible  iar  roughly  half  the  deaths  and 
Injuries,  I  feel  that  judges  cannot  continue 
the  old  policy  of  "fining  and  forgetting"  the 
drinking  driver. 

With  respect  to  the  restoration  of  driving 
prlvUegea  after  suspension  due  to  bad  rec- 
ords, It  would  appear  that  no  group  has  eval- 
uated the  large  percentage  of  restorations 
and  then  made  suggestions  or  criticisms.  A 
judge  Is  a  public  official  and  his  actions  are 
always  subject  to  public  soruttny. 

irUBT  PaOSCCTTTT  orrzKDDis 

However,  the  judge  or  the  traffic  coiirt  ref- 
eree cannot  act  as  proeecutor.  It  somertimes 
appears  that  prosecuting  attorneys  are  more 
Interested  In  property  cases,  such  as  breaking 
and  entering  and  larceny,  than  In  traffic-re- 
lated offenses  such  as  manslaughter  or  negli- 
gent homicide. 

KKPHAOia     ON     LIVXS 

This  old  tradition  must  be  broken.  Human 
lives  are  more  important  than  pnsperty.  The 
prosecuting  attomeye  must  regard  any  death 
by  automobile  as  serious  as  death  by  any 
other  cause.  Often,  there  appears  to  be  an 
attitude  of  "there,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
go  I". 

In  at  least  one  oo>unty  I  know  oif.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  policy  that  in  the  first  ar- 
rest for  driving  whUe  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  It  is  automatically  reduced  to  driving 
whUe  visibly  impaired.  This  attitude  and 
policy  Is  wrong — and  should  be  severely 
criticized. 

An  extremely  important  aspect  bearing 
upon  the  attitudes  among  prosecuting  at- 
torneys Is  that  many  are  not  protected  by 
clvU  service  statiis. 

NExo  CAaxsB  PBOSsoxrroKfi 

In  too  many  Instances  the  proeecuting  at- 
torney is  engaging  in  a  part-time  occupation 
and  Is  not  dedicated  to  traffic  law  enforce- 
ment, and  thus  sometimes  subject  to  certain 
special  interest  preeeurea. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  and  inrtegral 
law  enforcement  program,  then  we  need  ca- 
reer proeecuting  attorneys  as  well  as  career 
Judgee,  free  to  aot  In  the  public  interest. 

Proeecuting  attorneys  should  be  trained  in 
traffic  matters,  perhaps  at  univeraitles,  and 
in  oooperaUon  with  the  American  Bar  Asao- 
ciatlon  Court  Program. 

LAW   SCHOOL   CAN    HELF 

To  my  knowledge,  law  schools  do  not  de- 
vote much.  If  any,  attention  to  the  matter 
of  traffic  saferty  and  law  enforcement. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  If  traffic  safety  is 


Important  enough  that  we  have  Police  officers 
lecture  to  kindergarten  classes,  It  would  ap- 
ply with  greater  logic  that  traffic  matters  de- 
serve the  serious  attention  of  law  students 
and  future  attorneys.  Unfortunately,  most 
attorneys  feel  that  it  is  below  their  profes- 
sional dignity  to  appear  In  traffic  court. 

LAWTSas   MUST  CHANOX 

Far  worae  than  this  aUltude  U  the  prevail- 
ing attitude,  especially  in  chargea  of  drirlnf 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  that  an 
attorney  must  "do  something"  to  earn  his 
fee. 

When  a  client  is  charged  with  first  degree 
murder,  no  attorney  ever  feels  under  obliga- 
tion to  "do  something".  The  only  thing  he 
generally  does  tell  bis  client  Is  that  he  will 
do  the  best  possible  job. 

However,  In  the  case  of  drlnklng/drlvlng 
matters,  it  Is  the  prevailing  attitude  that  the 
attorney  mxist  secure  a  reduction  or  he  to  not 
earning  his  fee. 

This  is  not  correct  profeeaionally  or  as  a 
practical  matter,  but  It  doee  reflect  the  con- 
descending attitude  of  the  members  of  the 
Bar  toward  traffic  matters. 

poucx  IN  conaTBOoic 

Police  might  also  sharpen  their  court-room 
appearances.  My  suggestion  Is  that  they  lis- 
ten to  the  records  that  are  made  In  open 
covu^  in  other  cases,  so  that  they  know  how 
to  testify  and  leam  what  questions  will  be 
asked  of  them  under  cross  examination. 

The  biggest  deficiency  Appears  to  be  on 
the  part  of  the  breathalyser  operators.  They 
often  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  testify  In 
court  and  relate  what  'MO"  means  to  the 
average  individual. 

Further,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  why 
some  Police  officials  who  have  TV  equipment 
for  use  In  drlnklng-related  offenses  use  It  In 
court,  while  others  do  not. 

piosBctrroas  or  coubt 

It  would  also  seem  a  good  practice  that  a 
prosecuting  attorney  appear  at  every  traffic 
case.  It  must  be  reco^nleed.  however,  that 
In  many  cases  this  may  not  be  eoonomlcaUy 
po«lble.  Tet  it  Is  Inexcusable  that  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  cannot  appear  at  the  more 
serious  traffic  violations  such  as  D.C.IX., 
reckless  driving,  leaving  the  scene  of  an  ac- 
cident or  driving  on  a  suspended  license. 

PT7BLIC    BUPPOBT     NSaUaU 

It  seems  that  because  the  people  have  not 
been  clamoring  for  traffic  law  enforcement 
of  such  a  degree  and  at  all  levrts,  responsible 
pubUc  officials  have  not  provided  sufficient 
funds.  Monies  are  required  to  staff  prosecut- 
ing attorney's  offices  and  related  expendl- 
tiires. 

It  must  be  noted  that  we  cannot  rely  upon 
the  public  to  demand  this  type  of  action.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  forces  such  as  the 
local  traffic  safety  aseoclatlons  must  demand 
that  aU  neceaaary  funds  be  expended  in  this 
direction. 

n 
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To  date.  I  hsve  not  seen  thta  done  in  any 
city  In  OUT  country. 

•nUFTIC    0«OT7T    HM-P 

Local  trafflo  safety  aaeoctatlons  can  and 
muat  help  to  represent  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity. Individual  citizens  are  at  a  loss  to 
exprCM  themselves  or  are  unable  to  gain  pub- 
licity for  their  point  of  view. 

Most  traffic  safety  associations  are  depend- 
ent for  their  existence  on  funds  solicited 
mainly  from  the  automobile  companies  and 
local  concern*. 

To  what  extent  this  dependence  Inhibits 
their  orltieal  potential.  I  do  not  know.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  if  the  director  of  the 
local  traffic  safety  association  were  Indeed  In- 
dependent he  could  speak  more  freely^-espe- 
clally  to  criticize  any  agency  or  official  who 
Is  not  meaetirlng  up  to  the  standards  of  thor- 
ough traffic  law  enforcement. 

MXZnA    CAN    HKLP 

The  news  media  can  also  help.  Throughout 
the  state  the  sentences  of  the  more  serious 
traffic  violations  are  printed  In  local  newspa- 
pers. I  believe  this  is  helpful  In  discouraging 
potential  offenders  as  well  as  letting  the  pub- 
lic know  about  the  performance  of  particu- 
lar judgea. 

To  me  this  U  extremely  healthy  and  should 
O^  done  more.  Weekly  newspapers  do  a  tre- 
mendous job  on  this.  Major  dallies,  however. 
consistently  refuse  to  place  traffic  accidents 
on  the  front  page.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  Intelligence  and  reeourcefulneas  of  news- 
papers, they  cotUd  be  doing  more  In  this  par- 
ticular area.  The  same  generalization  applies 
to  radio  and  TV 

muzz  ntonxnoNAi^ 

Finally,  It  Is  my  understanding  that  we 
have  true  professional  traffic  safety  people 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Michigan  State 
University  and  Wayne  State.  I  do  not  know 
the  reeults  of  their  research,  or  that  such 
results  have  been  made  known  to  the  various 
agencies  Involved  in  traffic  law  enforcement, 
but  It  would  seem  to  me  that  greater  use 
could  be  made  of  these  excellent  resources 
right  In  our  very  own  state. 

This  appears  to  be  a  problem  In  coordina- 
tion and  communication.  The  improvement 
of  both  cannot  help  but  improve  matters. 

Enforcement  of  tralBc  laws  Is  everyone^ 
concern. 


MEET    RALPH    NADER'S    MOST 
OUTSPOKEN    CRITIC 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAIJTOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following: 

I  Prom  Buslneae  Week,  July  34.  1971] 
liXKi   Ralph    Nabsk's   Most   OtrrspoKXM 

CEmc 
Pour  years  ago,  when  Ralph  Nader  ad- 
dressed students  at  Qeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity, a  dark,  youthful -looking  law  pro- 
fessor nanoed  Hwiry  Q.  Manne  sat  silently 
by.  decidedly  unimpressed  by  Nader's  hlgh- 
energy  charges.  Manne  still  disagrees  with 
Nader's  notloos  of  reform — but  these  days 
he  la  far  from  quiet.  Now  professor  of  law 
In  the  University  of  Rochester  s  political  sci- 
ence department,  Maxine.  43.  has  emerged 
as  tbe  buslneaa  critics'  critic,  regularly  blast- 
ing Nader  and  the  corporate  responsibility 
movement  ttiat  hae  apruitg  up  axound  him. 
Bright,  outapoken,  and  ambitious,  Manne 
waa  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the 
Nader-launched  Campaign  Qii  and  recently 
likened  one  of  ita  proxy  propoeaJs  to  "fas- 
cism." When  various  church  groups  startad 
preesurlng  Oeneral  Motors,  Qulf  Oil,  and 
others  to  withdraw  from  South  Africa,  Manne 
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was  quick  to  defend  the  companies.  And  It 
was  Manne  whom  GM  Chairman  James  Roche 
quoted  In  his  much -publicized  speech  last 
March  accnstng  the  business  critics  of  un- 
dermmtng   the   free-enterprtoe   system, 

A  frequent  speaker  to  business  groups  and 
a  regular  contributor  to  Barron's  Manne  (pro- 
notinoed  Manny)  dlspUys  a  Nader-ilke  Oalr 
(or  polemics.  "It  Is  high  time, "  he  told  the 
Public  Relations  Seminar  last  May,  "that 
we  stop  treating  corporate  activists  as  simply 
nice  young  Idealists,  and  start  reallBlng  that 
they  are  irresponsible  gadflies  who  deserve  to 
be  publicly  chastised  for  their  willingness  to 
Inflict  severe  Injury  on  other  members  of  so- 
ciety   just    to   satisfy    their   hostilities." 

A  month  later,  speaking  to  the  New  Tork 
State  Bankers'  Assn..  Manne  seconded  Mil- 
ton Friedman's  thesis  that  the  business  of 
business  Is  to  maximize  profit  "The  notion 
of  social  responsibility  for  corporations  is 
fundamentally  at  odds  with  the  concept  at 
shareholders'  financial  Interest." 

Like  Adam  Smith  200  years  before  him, 
Manne  holds  that  society  Is  best  served  when 
individuals  pursue  their  financial  self- 
interest.  "Nothing  In  the  current  spate  of 
corporate  criticism,"  he  told  the  bankers, 
"comes  close  to  making  a  case  for  abandon- 
ing financial  success  as  the  prime  standard 
of  social  performance  In  a  free  system." 

Offstage,  Manne  Is  a  consultant  to  OM 
and  two  other  large  corporations,  advising 
them  how  to  deal  with  the  social  Issues 
raised  by  activists.  He  suggests  tactics 
(  "listen  to  what  the  critics  say,  then  point 
out  the  economic  disadvantages")  and  drafts 
position  papers  (many  of  Manne 's  Ideas 
turned  up  In  the  Roche  speech).  Faulting 
Nader  and  company  for  economic  Ignorance, 
Manne  urges  executives  to  stress  the  value 
of  a  free-market  economy  and  explain  the 
dangers  In  changing  It.  "I  stand  In  awe  of 
what  the  free  market  can  do,"  Manne  says 
with  the  reverence  of  a  man  saluting  the  flag. 
Manne  chides  Nader  for  not  assessing  the 
costs  of  his  Ideas,  especially  on  low-Income 
people.  He  believes  that  Nader  Is  fundamen- 
tally wrong  In  likening  the  corporation  to  an 
omnipotent  political  state  that  needs  to  be 
held  more  accountable  to  its  "constituents." 
To  Manne,  the  corporation  Is  an  economic 
unit,  effectively  constrained  by  a  competitive 
marketplace  and  by  management's  fear  of 
a  takeover  if  It  falls  to  satisfy  shareholders. 
Though  Nader  argues  that  effective  com- 
petition is  lacking,  Manne  maintains  that 
the  economy  Is  still  as  competitive  as  It  was 
In  1900.  Moreover,  he  says,  any  Interference 
with  the  market  usually  ends  up  hurting 
the  people  It  la  designed  to  help.  Tbtis,  In 
Manne's  view,  minimum  wage  laws  cause 
black  unempolyment,  consumer  legislation 
raises  prices,  urban  rent  controls  create 
hoiislng  shortages,  and  Import  quotas  acce- 
lerate Inflation.  His  solution:  Remove  virtu- 
ally all  regualtlon  and  let  a  free-wheeling 
fully  competitive  marketplace  provide  for 
the  commonweal.  "It's  not  business  that 
needs  the  dead  hand  of  regulation  lifted 
from  it,"  he  says.  "It's  the  public." 

AKCH  COITSnVATrVK 

Such  an  Ingrained  laitaes-faire  faith  stems 
alao  from  Manne's  libertarian  credo  that 
government  Interference  stifles  Individual 
freedom.  He  opposes  auto  safety  rules,  for 
Instance,  on  the  ground  that  Washington 
has  no  right  to  force  coetly  safety  features 
on  motorists  who  do  not  want  them.  "I 
don't  want  the  government  taking  care  of  me 
or  using  my  money  to  take  c&re  of  someone 
else,"  he  says.  "If  people  want  safety,  they'll 
create  a  market  for  It." 

At  Rochester,  where  he  speclallaes  In  cor- 
porate theory,  Manne's  views  have  gained 
him  a  reputation  ae  an  arch  conservative — 
though  he  bUnself  prefers  a  libertarian  label. 
Ironically,  Manne's  wife,  now  awaiting  their 
second  child,  once  worked  for  Albert  Qore, 
the  former  liberal  senator  from  Tennessee, 
and  one  of  Manne's  faculty  friends  Is  Eu- 
gene  Oenovese,  a  left-wing   historian.   "He 
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cans  me  names.  I  call  him  names,"  laughs 
Manne.  Manne  Is  also  close  to  Chancellor 
W.  Allen  Wallls.  which  fuels  talk  that  Manne 
will  become  dean  of  the  University's  much- 
rumored  new  law  school. 

In  the  Nader  camp,  Mannle's  Ideas  are  as 
welcome  as  Playboy  magazine  at  a  women's 
lib  rally.  A  frequent  sparring  partner  Is  Don- 
ald Schwartz,  an  old  friend  who  teaches  law 
at  (Georgetown  and  is  an  adviser  to  Cam- 
paign OM.  "Henry's  version  of  capitalism 
tends  to  Ignore  reality,"  says  Schwartz.  "He 
tries  to  fit  everything  to  the  Procrustean  bed 
of  his  Tory  dogma."  Adds  Philip  Moore,  head 
of  Campaign  QM;  "Manne  refuses  to  see  the 
free  market  validity  of  what  we  do." 

Prom  Nader,  naturally  enough,  comes  the 
sharpest  rebuttal  of  all:  "Mr.  Manne  uses 
free  market  talk  as  a  coverup  for  a  system 
that's  precisely  the  opposite.  If  he  thinks  the 
market  Is  so  effective,  why  Isn't  he  a  crusader 
for  breaking  up  the  monopolies  and  oligopo- 
lies that  dominate  the  economy?"  Answering 
his  own  question,  Nader  adds:  "He  measures 
competition  by  the  decibel  level  of  the  hee- 
haws coming  from  Madison  Avenue." 
oppoBnxs 

As  their  dlq>arate  views  suggest,  Manne 
and  Nader  are  a  study  In  opposltes.  Where 
Nader  Is  pragmatic,  with  a  feel  for  the  reol- 
politic  of  Washington,  Manne  likes  academla, 
turning  out  articles  for  law  reviews  and  The 
Jotimal  of  Political  Economy.  Where  Nader 
Is  an  ascetic,  Manne  collects  contempcM^ry 
art  and  antique  bottles,  enjoys  wine  and 
cigars,  and  drives  a  yellow  Chevrolet  con- 
vertible. And  If  Nader  has  an  overly  sinister 
view  of  big  business,  Manne  often  voices  a 
doctrinaire  faith  In  the  workings  of  an  un- 
fettered market  economy. 

The  two  lawyers,  nevertheless,  share  some 
Ideas.  Both  want  to  increase  competition  and 
both  distrust  federal  regulations.  Both  favor 
class  action  suits  for  product  liability  cases, 
and  both  recognize  pollution  as  an  "external- 
ity" unaffected  by  market  forces.  "Pollution  Is 
an  exception,"  Manne  says.  "Controlling  It 
does  require  federal  standards." 

But  the  differences  remain  profound.  To 
make  regulation  work  better,  Nader  seeks 
more  legislation,  tougher  sanctions  on  busi- 
nessmen guilty  of  abuse,  and  a  band  of  pub- 
lic-Interest lawyers  to  counteract  Industry 
lobbying.  Manne,  by  contrast,  would  dis- 
mantle nearly  all  federal  agencies.  "Even 
utilities  should  compete,  he  says." 
main  axena 
Nowhere  do  the  two  combatants  slug  It  out 
more  bitterly  than  in  the  arena  of  corporate 
re^jonslblllty.  To  Manne,  companies  pur- 
suing profits  are,  by  definition,  meeting  their 
responsibility  to  society.  Spending  on  non- 
profit actlvltlee,  he  says,  Is  a  tax  on  share- 
holders. Besides,  he  asks,  how  should  a  c«n- 
pany  make  a  decision  If  not  by  profit  con- 
sideration?" "A  few  years  ago  the  cry  was 
education,  then  urban  affairs,  today  envlron- 
ment,"he  says.  "What's  next?  Who's  to  de- 
cide? Ralph  Nader?" 

Manne  believes  that  executives  can  under- 
take any  activity  as  long  as  It  satisfies  a 
legitimate  business  need.  Thus,  training  dis- 
advantaged blacks  Is  valid  If  it  fills  a  labor 
shortage  or  "prevents  mobs  from  knocking 
out  windows."  Otherwise,  business  has  no 
obligation  to  provide  special  aid  for  blacks. 
"The  most  significant  causes  of  the  race 
problem,"  Manne  asserts,  "are  minimum  wage 
laws  and  unions  that  exclude  blacks."  Elimi- 
nate those  restrictions,  he  says,  and  blacks 
will  benefit.  Nothing  more  should  be  done, 
either  by  business  or  government. 

If  Manne  has  offered  this  advice  to  his 
corporate  clients,  It  apparently  goes  unheed- 
ed. OM.  for  one.  underwrites  minority  hir- 
ing. Job  training,  and  other  program*  for 
the  disadvantaged.  Other  business  leaders 
also  seem  to  have  veered  from  Manne's  classic 
position.  Just  this  month  the  Conunlttee  for 
Economic  Development,  a  middle-of-the- 
road  group  of  executives,  endorsed  business 
efforts  to  alleviate  social  Ills.  Adopting  the 
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(joetrlne  of  "enlightened  self-intereet,"  OBD 
reasoned  that  since  buslnese  has  a  stake  In 
the  welfare  of  society.  It  could  Justify  socUd 
programs.  But  Manne  regaras  corporate  re- 
gponsiblllty  as  a  "tempest  In  a  tea  pot.  "  Says 
be:  "As  soon  as  any  company  spenda  enough 
[on  social  activities)  to  lower  Its  stoek  price, 
s(»neone  will  take  It  over  and  run  It  differ- 
ently." 

Yotnro  Ri 


Manne's  controversial  views  of  Corporate 
America  were  shaped  early.  Bom  In  New  Or- 
leans and  raised  In  Memphis,  where  hla  father 
owned  a  small  clothing  store,  Manne  earned 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  economics  from  Van- 
derbilt  and  a  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

In  1983,  while  teaching  law  at  St.  Louis 
University,  he  wrote  a  scholarly  attack 
against  The  Modem  Corporation  and  Private 
Property,  the  landmark  book  written  by  A.  A. 
Berle  and  Oardlner  Means  m  1932.  Faulting 
the  authors  for  "erroneous  assumptions  about 
substantial  monopoly,"  Manne  claimed  that 
the  nature  of  property  and  the  existence  of 
the  corporation  could  still  be  analyzed  In 
traditional  economic  terms.  In  a  bartMd  re- 
ply,  Berle  dismissed  Manne  as  "endeavoring 
to  describe  late  20th -Century  procesaes  .  .  . 
in  terms  of  19th-century  economic  folklore." 

Then  In  1968,  the  year  he  received  a  rare 
doctorate  In  law  from  Yale,  Manne  shocked 
the  buslneas  world  with  a  book  praising  In- 
sider trading  on  Wall  Street  as  a  sure  way 
to  encourage  Innovation  and  re'ward  suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs.  Indeed,  he  wrote,  "Al- 
lowing insiders  to  trade  freely  may  be  fun- 
dsmental  to  the  survival  of  otir  corpora-te 
system."  Since  then,  Manne  has  fotight 
regulations  of  off-shore  funds  and  tender  of- 
fers and  opposed  full  disclosure  laws.  In 
challenging  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission. Manne  quips:  "I  was  an  early 
Naderlte." 

CKTTSAOn 

At  Rochester,  Manne  Is  now  applying  eco- 
nomic theory  to  describe  political  systems 
and  Is  Integrating  law  and  economics  Into 
an  undergraduate  course.  This  summer  he 
Instituted  a  seminar,  partially  funded  by 
GM,  m  which  eight  economists  are  teaching 
economic  theory  to  19  law  professors  from 
nme  law  schools.  The  long-range  goal:  to 
Integrate  economics  and  legal  education. 

Manne  Is  also  launching  what  he  calls 
a  "clvU  liberties  vmlon  for  business."  His 
aim  is  to  create  a  cadre  of  businessmen  who 
will  crusade  for  free  enterprise  the  way  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  does  for  clvU 
rights.  Possible  activities:  lawsuits  to  prevent 
regulatory  abuse,  and  campaigns  to  end 
restrictive  licensing  of  business.  Next  fall 
Manne  will  take  a  year's  leave  to  teach  at 
Stanford  and  write  a  book  that  will  be 
"an  answer  to  Berle  and  John  Kenneth 
Qftlbralth." 

In  his  spare  time,  Manne  will  undoubtedly 
scour  the  California  countryside  for  an- 
tique medicine  bottles.  Ae  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Historic  Bottle  Clubs, 
Manne  is  worried  about  the  number  of  new 
bottles  being  passed  off  as  antiques.  And  so, 
with  a  reluctance  befitting  the  apostle  of 
free  enterprise,  Manne  Is  seeking  a  govern- 
ment regulation  that  would  compel  bottlers 
to  emboss  their  wares  with  the  year  of 
manufacttire. 


TRIBUTE     TO     HON.     JACKSON     E. 
BETT8  OF  OHIO 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TZHNsaan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSBNTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  oi  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  my  colleague, 


mcnsHSKfss  of  remarks 

Jackson  E.  Bctts,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  who  Is  retiring  after  22  years  of 
dedicated  service  in  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation. 

In  a  recent  radio  profile,  Jackson 
Brrrs  was  lauded  as  a  "constituent 
Congresaman"  because  of  the  personal 
attention  he  gives  to  the  residents  of  his 
beloved  district  and  State — often  per- 
sonally escorting  his  constituents  to  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  in- 
dlYldual  attention.  Acutely  aware  of  his 
strategic  position  in  relation  to  the  bur- 
geoning governmental  bureaucracy,  he 
has  made  every  effort  to  chop  away  at 
the  impersonal  redtape  which  burdens 
our  federal  system,  Jackson  Bktts  has 
ever  sought  to  make  the  Government 
more  responsive  to  the  average  citlaen 
and  his  problems. 

Jackson  Bitts'  Integrity  and  devotion 
to  duty  are  abundantly  reflected  in  his 
outstanding  record  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility he  holds.  As  a  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  vital  and  im- 
portant Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Congressman  Betts  has  concentrated  on 
a  study  of  our  Nation's  tax  laws,  trade, 
and  taxation.  A  champion  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, he  has  continuously  en- 
deavored to  achieve  solvency  In  the  fi- 
nances of  our  Oovemment. 

Jackson  Betts'  entire  career  is  char- 
acterized by  his  faithful  public  service 
to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation.  Elected 
to  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  for  10 
consecutive  years,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  his  election  to  the  82d 
Congress  in  November  1950. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Congressman  Brr-rs,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  personable,  kindly,  and  generous 
men  that  I  know.  He  has  served  his  dis- 
trict, State,  and  Nation  well. 

Certainly  I  want  to  vslsh  him  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Betts,  the  best  of  luck,  health, 
and  happiness  in  their  richly  deserved 
retirement  as  they  return  to  their  home 
and  friends. 
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WORLDS   LARGEST   OOLLBCTION— 
"4,181   PEOPLE,   525   TEAPOTS" 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TXNNXSSBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  recently  appeared  In  the  WQd- 
South  magazine,  a  Simday  supplement 
to  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal,  an 
Eu-ticle  by  Irwin  Palta  concerning  the 
rare  collection  of  •  ^oots  owned  by  the 
town  of  Trenton,  ic.in.  Trent<m  is  the 
county  seat  of  my  own  native  Gibson 
County,  and  its  teapot  collection  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  unique  in  Its  quality  and 
quantity. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

4,181  PxoPLx,  536  Teapots 
(By  Irwin  Saltz) 

The  city  of  Trenton,  Tenn.,  population 
4,181,  has  a  rare  collection  of  an  art  form 
that  fax  stirpnsnwe  that  of  even  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  In  New  York. 

In  fact,  the  collection  Is  the  largest  of  its 


kind  in  i^e  world,  and  wsslai  one  time  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  the  property  of  the 
Manhattan  museum.  But  the  doctor  who 
spent  years  amassing  it  decided  Instead  to 
give  It  to  the  West  Tennessee  town  where  he 
was  bom  and  reared.  And  there  It  repoeee. 
one  of  the  most  untiaual  municipal  assets  of 
any  city  in  the  world. 

On  permanent  exhibit  In  the  Trenton 
Municipal  Building  Is  a  collection  of  porce- 
lain vellleuse-theleres;  literally  "night  light- 
teapots,"  most  of  them  from  I9th  Century 
France. 

The  vellleuses  are  so  rare  and  the  ccrtlect- 
Ing  of  them  such  a  specl&llBed  art  that  Tren- 
ton has  prepared  a  pamphlet  explaining  the 
exhibit.  Prom  it,  the  visitor  learns  that 
Trenton — a  Olbeon  County  farming  commu- 
nity where  Davy  Crockett  once  lived — is  the 
unlikely  possessor  of  62&  combination  tea- 
pots and  lamps  which  once  were  status  sym- 
bols for  European  aristocrats. 

The  earliest  vellleuses  were  made  as  food 
warmers,  "with  a  bowl  instead  of  a  teapot 
sitting  on  a  hollow  pedestal.  Inside  the  ped- 
estal was  a  small-boat-shaped  or  rounded, 
oil-filled  venel  In  which  a  wick  was  floated. 

The  porcelain  of  the  vellleuses  was  tem- 
pered to  withstand  heat  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  the  objects  were  used  to  warm 
soup  or  porridge  at  a  bedside. 

Later,  the  teapot  replaced  the  bowl,  and 
the  translucent  vetlleuse-theleres  (pro- 
nounced vay-KUZ  tay-YER)  came  Into  use. 
"'They  offered  the  advantage  not  only  of 
furnishing  a  wanned  medicament  that  would 
give  comfort  to  a  restless  baby,  but  also  af- 
forded a  vtgll  light  In  the  sick  room  long 
before  electricity  was  available,"  writes  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Freed,  the  man  Who  gave  the 
vellleuses  to  Trenton. 

It  "wasnt  until  vellleuses  bad  been  around 
about  80  years  that  they  were  made  more 
ornate  and  decorative  for  the  families  of 
distinction. 

Dr.  Freed,  who  lived  In  Trenton  until  go- 
ing to  college,  spent  3fi  years  collecting  these 
vellleuse-theleres  from  18  countries. 

He  bad  planned  to  give  the  collection  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  but  in 
1958,  at  the  suggestion  at  his  brother,  the 
late  Sylvane  Freed,  who  was  then  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Trenton  and  Trust  Co.,  he  do- 
nated the  teapots  to  his  home  town. 

Over  a  period  of  about  10  years.  Dr.  Freed 
sent  the  vessels  to  the  city  in  shipments  of 
about  .50  at  a  time.  They  were  originally  kept 
la  the  high  school,  by  the  entrance  to  the 
auditorium,  but  there  were  problems  of 
space  there. 

In  addition,  relates  Mrs.  R.  H.  Harwood, 
Trenton's  city  recorder  and  the  resident  tea- 
pot expert,  "More  people  came  In  the  summwr 
to  see  the  teapots,  and  you  always  had  to 
hunt  for  someone  with  a  key  to  open  the 
building.  And  It  was  always  dirty." 

In  1961,  the  city  built  a  new  municipal 
building,  and  a  year  later,  after  Dr.  Freed  had 
spent  88,000  for  cases  for  the  t«apots,  they 
were  moved  there. 

Now  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  the  collec- 
tion, and  although  the  regular  hours  are 
from  8  am.  to  5  pjn.  dally,  Mrs.  Harwood 
says  It  may  be  seen  "any  time  of  the  day 
or  night." 

A  typewritten  note  taped  to  the  front  door 
of  the  building  Invites  visitors  to  see  the 
teapots  and  Informs  them  that  "If  the  build- 
ing Is  locked,  a  key  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Fire  Department  (next  door)  by  asking 
one  of  the  boys  on  duty." 

Mrs.  Harwood  estimates  the  value  of  the 
teapots  at  between  tSOCOOO  and  a  million 
dollars,  but  adds,  "Consldertng  the  prices  Dr. 
Freed  paid  and  the  distances  he  went,  you 
couldn't  put  a  value  on  any  of  them." 

Because  of  Its  slae,  the  collection  is  more 
valuable  than  the  total  worth  of  the  individ- 
ual pieces,  Mrs.  Harwood  says,  pointing  out 
that  there  are  leas  than  10  vellleviM  ooUec- 
tions  of  note  In  the  world. 

Dr.  Freed  first  became  Interested  In  veil- 
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l«uaM  Uuougb  A  Pranch  p»tt«nt,  and  In  1030. 
oa  on*  of  hi«  annuAl  trips  to  Kurop«,  b«  pur- 
chJk««<l  ills  Ont  cxne. 

An«r  awbU«,  Mn.  Harwoo<i  uya,  "li«  had 
antlqua  daalcra  l"^>^"g  for  tbam  for  him 
all  over  th«  world." 

Almost  every  leading  oeramlca  factory  in 
Europe  made  veilleuaee  diirlng  the  period 
from  1760  to  1880.  They  were  manufactured 
from  Vista  Alegre  in  Portvigal  to  Moaoow, 
and  there  was  even  a  factory  turning  them 
out  In  Philadelphia. 

But  there  la  only  one  piece  In  the  collec- 
tion that  Dr.  Freed  even  bought  in  the  United 
3t«.t«s,  and  that  cams  from  an  antique  shop 
m  Tupelo,  Miss. 

"They  didn't  know  whst  it  was."  Mr*.  Har- 
wood  oays,  "and  they  had  hstud  about  Or. 
Preed's  collection,  ao  thsy  sent  him  a  pic- 
ture and  he  bought  It." 

The  most  valuabls  pieces  In  the  Freed  col- 
lection are  the  "pereonnages,"  veUleuses 
made  in  the  forms  of  human  figures.  Per- 
aonnages  are  usually  divided  midway  into 
two  parts,  with  ths  upper  hslf  being  the  tea- 
pot, generally  designed  so  that  an  upraised 
arm  of  the  figure  is  ths  spout  and  the  other 
arm  Is  the  handle,  although  sometimes  the 
spout  Is  in  ths  headdress. 

Thare  are  only  101  Icnown  models  of  these 
Ingeniously  disguised  teapots,  and  Dr.  Freed 
was  abls  to  find  S6  of  them.  Thsre  are  also 
two  pieces  in  the  coUsctlon  that  Mrs.  Har- 
wood  a*yB  are  from  the  family  of  Napoleon. 
Or.  Freed,  who  U  83,  has  been  in  ill  health 
alnoe  1947,  when  he  gave  up  his  practice,  and 
hasn't  been  able  to  m*ke  his  twice  yearly 
pilgiinuig*  to  Trenton  in  three  years. 

But  be  can  t*ke  heart  In  the  fact  thAt 
from  a.000  to  3,000  persons  from  outside 
Trenton  see  the  collection  each  year. 

In  the  past  two  years  alone,  thsre  have 
been  visitors  from  England.  Seotlsnd.  Italy. 
Ck>lomblA,  Canads  and  the  Philippines.  They 
traveled  as  far  to  see  the  teapots  as  Dr.  Freed 
did  to  collect  them. 


TRADE   WITH   THE  SOVTBT   UNION 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BAAILUARD 

or  cAUrosMiA 

IN  THE  HOTTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  recently  de- 
livered a  speech  in  San  Prancisco  on 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope  this 
speech  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
AoDssss  ST  Psrrai  G.  PrrnRsoN,  SicasTABT  or 

CoMMsacs.  BxroRi:  thx  CALiroaiviA  Ckam- 

BCR    or    COMMISCB,    3*1*    FaANClBCO.    CALir., 
TtTKSDAT.    OcTOBta    3,    1973 

uwnxu  sTATBa-sovntT  •itiaotc — "what's  iw  rr 
roR  \rE" 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  ail  aware,  for  the  past 
6  months,  the  Administration  has  been  in- 
volved in  almost  constant  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  XJnioa:  negotiations  which  we  ex- 
pect will  result  soon  in  agreements  which 
will  permit  our  two  countries  to  resume  the 
normal  trading  relationship  suspended  al- 
most 30  years  ago. 

.As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  as  bead  of 
the  US.  delegaUon  to  the  U.S.-USSR  Com- 
mercial Commission,  I  have  in  recent  months 
been  devoting  a  substantial  portion  of  my 
energies  to  these  negotiations. 

We  are  making  extremely  encouraging 
progrees.  Currently  teams  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
oflciais  at  the  deputy  minister  level  are 
meeting  in  Waabingtoo  to  iron  out  the  Presi- 
dent's remaining  cbfferenoes  on  a  maritime 
agreement,  ths  land  lease  Issue  and  the  mat- 
ters of  credit  and  trade  terms. 

Barring  something  unforseen,  I  would  ex- 
pect agreement  ahead  of  our  original  year- 
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end  target.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
we  are  preoccupied  with  the  calendar  The 
President's  primary  objective  remains,  as  It 
has  been  from  the  start,  to  secure  a  compre- 
hensive agreement  which  anticipates  and  re- 
solves in  advance  every  oonoslvable  problem 
which  might  arise  from  re-opening  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  that 
takes  an  extra  month,  or  an  extra  year,  It 
will  have  been  time  well  spent. 

It  would  be  the  quintessence  of  Irresponsi- 
bility to  succumb  to  the  political  temptation 
glossed  over  dilferenoes  which  could  surface 
later  on  as  International  political  problems. 
To  restore  normal  commercial  relationships 
between  the  two  greatest  economic  powers 
In  the  world,  we  need  a  stvirdy  and  well- 
engineered  bridge.  What  we  don't  need  is  a 
gangplank. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  and  In  varloos 
different  forums,  I  have  sought  to  explain 
what  we  hope  to  gain  from  trade  with  tbs 
Soviets  and  why  it  Is  we  think  this  is  an 
auspicious  time  to  be  removing  tbs  barriers 
which  have  divided  us  since  the  end  of 
World   War  H. 

The  audience  listens  politely,  but  after 
about  5  or  10  minutes  a  predictable  reaction 
sets  In.  Byes  start  to  glaze  and  a  perceptable 
ho-hum  attitude   takes  hold. 

The  problem  is,  that  to  the  average  Amsr- 
ioan,  and  even  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican businessman,  the  prospect  of  deriving 
great  benefit  from  opening  a  market  as  re- 
mote and  unfamiliar  as  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  compelling.  There  is  intellectual  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea,  but  most  often  It  Is 
accompanied  with  a  sort  of  "what's  in  it  for 
ms"  apathy. 

What  I  would  Ilka  to  talk  about  today  is 
precisely  that:  not  only  what's  in  it  for  you, 
but  what's  in  it  for  every  American. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  two  fears 
which  have  been  raised  on  occasion.  The 
first  is  the  apparent  fear  of  some  American 
workers  that  whafs  in  it  for  them  may  turn 
out  to  be  Job  losses  brought  on  by  a  flood  of 
ohsap  Soviet  imports. 

Nothing  could  be  less  likely.  When  I  was 
In  the  Soviet  Union  in  July,  I  did  what  any 
curious  h^iBtriAMma.n  ^^uld  do;  I  took  a  waJlk 
around  several  Soviet  shops  euid  department 
stores  to  see  what  sort  of  merchandise  was 
available.  Anyone  who  has  seen  what  I  saw 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
poses  much  of  a  threat  to  U.S.  producers,  at 
least  in  the  consumer  goods  sector.  The  goods 
on  sale  in  Moscow  were  characterized  by 
non-competitive  features  and  extremely  high 
prices.  Because  of  my  backgroixnd  in  the 
photographic  supply  business  I  took  special 
note  of  the  cameras  I  saw  for  sale.  Not  only 
were  tbe>-  large  and  bulky  but  they  sported 
features  characteristic  of  cameras  available 
10  or  more  years  ago  in  this  country.  I  can 
tell  you  with  oonfldenoe,  tbat  they  could 
not  be  sold  In  this  oountry  for  a  fraction 
of  the  Moscow  asking  price. 

Far  from  a  flood  of  imports,  I  think  it 
more  than  likely  tbat  our  problem  will  be 
a  dearth  of  Soviet  imports.  I  am  not  t>emg 
facetious  when  I  call  this  a  problem,  for 
It  Is  Important  that  they  be  able  to  exjxjrt 
to  the  United  States  to  get  the  foreign  ex- 
cbange  which  they  will  need  to  buy  from  us. 
In  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  there  will 
be  benefits  to  the  American  worklngman  be- 
yond those  which  flow  to  the  consumer  from 
the  unimpeded  operation  of  the  laws  of  com- 
parative advantage.  The  products  which  the 
United  States  is  most  likely  to  sell  to  the 
Soviets — machine  tools,  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  grain — have  a  considerably 
higber  labor  content  than  the  raw  materials 
which  will  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  im- 
ports from  them.  Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
even  If  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
in  balance,  the  United  States  will  be  import- 
ing Jobs.  Of  course,  in  the  early  years,  when 
we  expect  to  run  a  sutistanttal  surplus  with 
the  SovietB.  the  favorable  Job  effects  for  tbs 
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American  worklngman  wUl  be  evea  graatsr.. 

Thus,  we  are  not  only  likely  to  have  a  baU 
aoM-of-trads  surplus,  but  also  a  baUQOs-or« 
Jobs  surplus. 

One  legitimate  fear  of  U.S.  workers  is  tbat 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  could,  if  solu- 
tions were  not  worksd  out  in  advance,  cause 
disruption  in  domsstlo  marksts  for  certain 
products. 

Commsrcial  relations  with  a  state  trading 
monopoly  raise  some  dilBcult  questions 
about  Administration  of  our  dumping  laws 
for  Instance.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  selling 
price  of  a  good  does  not  necessarily  bear  the 
same  relationship  to  its  cost  of  production 
as  it  does  in  this  country.  The  ability  of  the 
state  arbitrarily  to  determine  prices  renders 
the  "fair  value"  test  meaningless.  The  same 
factors  complicate  administration  of  otir 
countervailing  duty  laws,  which  normally 
provide  domestic  industry  with  a  defense 
against  subsidized  foreign  exports. 

It  is  problems  such  as  this  that  illustrate 
what  I  mean  when  I  talk  about  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence  on  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment. 

The  second  fear  which  I  hear  voiced  on  oc- 
casion, is  that  in  reofMiUng  trade  relations 
with  ths  Sovlst  Union  this  oountry  is  vmder- 
mlning  Its  national  security.  That  fear  U  also 
a  false  one.  Strategic  industries,  and  indus- 
tries engineered  by  Imports  will  continue  to 
receive  the  same  protectiot^  they  currently 
have.  Further,  we  have  made  It  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
discuss  removal  of  our  export  curbs  on  goods 
which  are  deemed  to  have  military  signifi- 
cance. In  short,  this  nation's  security  has  not 
been,  and  will  not  be,  put  on  the  bargaining 
table. 

In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
gains  which  will  accrue  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can from  reopening  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  win  be  the  enhancement  of  his  se- 
curity. Countries  which  enjoy  a  mutually 
profitable  oommerclal  relationship  have  a 
vested  Intereat  In  avoiding  actions  which 
could  Jeopardize  those  benefits.  For  trading 
partners,  the  cost  of  hostility  is  measured  not 
only  in  terms  of  mlUtary  expenditures,  but 
also  In  terms  of  commercial  benefits  fore- 
gone. 

Moreover,  these  vested  Interests  are  per- 
sonal as  well  as  national.  The  bureaucrats 
who  preside  over  the  various  areas  of  profit- 
able linkage  have  a  stake  la  preventing  their 
rupture.  This  Is  true  In  our  system.  But  it  is 
even  more  true  In  the  Etovlet  Union  where 
the  power  and  hence  the  direct  responsibility 
of  ofllclaldom  is  greater.  If  you  are  the  min- 
ister of  mjo-itlme  affairs,  or  agriculture,  or 
technology  or  gas.  or  whatever,  and  you  axe 
answerable  for  success  or  failure  in  meeting 
an  annoxinced  goal,  you  think  twice  before 
doing  something  tbat  would  threaten  a  re- 
lationship that  is  helping  you  meet  that  goal. 
The  worlds  of  international  politics  and 
international  oommerce  are,  therefore,  in- 
timately linked.  Relaxation  of  political  and 
commercial  tension  stands  in  both  cause  and 
effect  relationships  to  one  another.  As  poli- 
tical relationships  Improve,  commercial  re- 
lationships increase.  As  commercial  relation- 
ships Increase,  the  Incentive  to  advert  jjolit- 
ical  differences  is  strengthened. 

Improved  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  vrill  therefore  benefit  the  average 
American  in  3  ways.  It  will  make  him  the 
beneficiary  of  a  balanoe-of-Jobs  surplus.  It 
will  eahaDoe  his  security.  And,  by  doing  so. 
It  will  permit  his  government  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  the  public  fimds  which  go  to 
the  defense  sector  and  reallocate  them  to 
other  activities  which  will  ImjttOTe  the  qual- 
ity of  his  life. 

While  Soviet  oonaumer  goods  pose  little 
threat  to  the  Amerksan  worker,  the  worker 
can  look  forward  to  benefitting  substantially 
from  imports  of  Soviet  raw  materials. 

As  you  know,  this  oountry  faces  a  severe 
energy  abortage  over  the  next  decade.  By  re- 
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cent  measures,  tbs  UJB.  dsmanrt  for  WMrgy 
If  growing  so  rapidly  tbat  ths  reaouvces  m- 
qulred  to  meet  demand  double  every  it  ytara. 

Xjooklng  at  all  our  cvirrent  sources  of  wu- 
ergy  combined,  our  energy  consumption  In 
1970  was  about  08  quadrillion  BTtTs.  In 
1006,  the  demand  will  likely  rocket  to  nearly 
125  quadzlUlon  BTU's. 

While  our  industrial  capacity  Is  substan- 
tially In  excess  of  that  of  the  Soviet  UzUob, 
their  raw  material  and  moet  notably  their 
energy  resources  are  far  greater  than  ours.  It 
\B  unfortunate  but,  I'm  afraid,  inevitable 
that  the  dsmand  for  energy  and  raw  mate- 
rials in  this  country  will  rise  much  faster 
over  the  next  decade  than  our  currsot 
sources  of  supply.  This  Imbalance  can  be  at 
least  partially  offset  if  we  can  gain  access  to 
these  vast  Soviet  reserves. 

The  Soviet  Union  wUI,  if  the  projects  un- 
der consideration  now  are  brought  to  frui- 
tion, surpaas  the  Middle  £ast  and  Venscusla 
as  a  source  of  gas  imports.  Even  if  Algeria  Is 
included  with  the  Middle  East  and  VenrsEuela 
as  a  gas  source,  the  Sortot  Ui^on  would  be 
number  one  .  .  .  but  stlU  over  the  foresee- 
able futture  probably  no  more  than  6%  to 
7%  of  our  needs,  geographically  disbursed 
across  America,  will  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union — in  order  to  minimize  chances  of 
over -dependence  on  the  USSR  or  any  other 
tingle  source  outside  the  U.S. 

The  ooeu  of  energy  consuaaptloQ  are  ytr- 
haps  more  evenly  distributed  among  tbe  cit- 
izens of  this  country  than  the  cost  oX  any 
other  good  or  service.  Thej  fall  on  rich  and 
poor  alike.  Moreover,  the  average  dtlBsn 
Is  far  leas  able  to  curb  his  consumption  o€ 
easrgy  than  his  consumption  of  oUwr  goods. 
It  is  therefore  mainfestly  In  the  imtsrst 
of  everyone  that  the  rise  in  energy  prices 
be  held  to  a  mlnimtim  .  .  .  and,  of  course, 
the  supply  be  adequate  to  oxir  needs. 

Accees  to  Soviet  sources  of  energy  Is  an 
advisable  goal  for  two  othsr  reasons.  It  will 
decrease  U.S.  dependence  on  the  Increasingly 
unpredictable  OPEC  country  sources.  Fur- 
thermore, buying  from  tbe  Soviet  Union 
through  Joint  venture  agreements  instead 
of  from  OPEC  sources  will  have  a  relatively 
favorable  balance-of -payments  impact  since 
the  agreements  could  stipulate  that  the  So- 
viet credits  tw  spent  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits  to  the  gen- 
eral ix>pulace,  we  can  Identify  several  spe- 
cific segments  of  the  American  population 
which  stand  to  profit  particularly  from  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

One,  wblch  is  already  obvious,  is  the  iarm 
sector.  As  is  clear  from  the  recent  Soviet 
grain  sales,  when  the  Soviets  buy,  they  buy 
big.  Because  of  Soviet  grain  purchases,  mM- 
westem  farmers  are  now  earning  record  prof- 
its from  their  crops. 

Booyed  by  these  new  foreign  sales,  net 
farm  income  in  tbe  United  States  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  record  $18.4  blUlon  this 
year,  li  percent  higher  than  last  year  azid 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  greater  than  the 
previous  record  set  In  1947. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  you  that  tbe  ftumers 
are  not  tbe  only  benefldarlee  ot  tbUs  In- 
creased Lnoome.  Tbat  money  is  being  spsat 
In  tbe  shops  and  equipment  stores  In  our 
rural  communities  and  is  breatlilng  new 
Ufa  into  many  previous  moribuad  towits. 

The  effects  can  be  traced  to  related  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  as  well.  Tractor  sales 
are  up  31  percent  from  a  year  ago,  and  sales 
o(  combines  and  hay  balers  have  risen  16 
percent.  Move  back  another  link  In  the  chain 
ot  transactions  and  you  can  sse  the  Impact 
of  increased  farm  profits  in  other  seotoas  ot 
the  economy.  Farmers,  who  coooprls*  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  otir  popiiUtlAB, 
represent  a  dlsproportlocAtely  large  petvent 
of  the  domestic  market  for  steel,  rubber  sad 
petroleum;  and  those  industries  are  aiao  feel- 
ing the  farmers  new  prosperity. 

Althou^  it  would  be  fair  to  say  ttat  the 
cvrrent  level  of  Soyiet  demand  for  wtwet 
is   unxisually    high    because    of    their    poor 
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cro^  I  would  txpMit  to  see  continued  sales 
of  feed  grains  to  the  soviet  Union  in  the 
future  as  It  tries  to  meet  the  commitment 
it  hss  mads  to  mcrease  tbe  meat  consump- 
tion of  its  citizens. 

Ons  reason  I  would  expect  continued  ex- 
ports is  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the 
productivity  of  the  Soviet  and  American 
agricultural  labor  forces.  In  1071 ,  the  average 
Soviet  farmer  produced  only  1/9  the  amount 
produced  by  bis  American  counterpfurt.  This 
was  true  de^lte  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  subetantial  capital  invest- 
ments in  their  agricultural  sector  in  recent 
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Another  specific  sector  which  we  expect  to 
benefit  especially  from  trade  with  the  So- 
viets is  producers  ot  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. When  the  Soviets  buy  maehtnery  and 
eqnlpaaent,  they  also  buy  services  such  as 
technical  expertise,  installation  and  main- 
tenaaoe.  Tbaee  ooostltute  lOO  percent  labor 
Intensive  exports  for  the  United  States. 

Machinery  and  equipment  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are  expected  to  increase  sub- 
stawtlally.  UB.  firms  have  applied  for  ex- 
port licensee  tor  equipment  valued  at  well 
over  91  billion  In  anticipation  of  bidding  suc- 
oeetfully  on  contracts  aaaoolated  with  the 
hug*  Kama  Biver  Truck  Plant  construction 
project.  Knowledgeable  businessmen  esti- 
mate the  VS.  companies  could  capture  be- 
tween WtO  and  $800  million  dollars  worth  of 
the  equipment  contracts  for  this  project 
depending  on  the  availability  of  export  fi- 
nancing. 

Chttrently,  electrical  and  non-electrical 
maohtnery  accounts  for  a  miniscule  $60  nui- 
Uon — or  37  percent  of  our  total  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1971 .  Total  U.S.  machin- 
ery exports  to  all  countries  in  1971  were  (11.6 
button.  Several  large  scale  Joint  projects  are 
currently  under  discussion  or  negotiation. 
Tbeae  include  industrial  installatloos  for  the 
piodnctlon  of  polystyrene,  automobile  trans - 
mlaslons,  fertiliser,  metal  mining,  and.  some- 
what la  the  future,  natural  gas  extraction 
and  transmission. 

In  summary,  we  have  excellent  prospects 
for  our  machinery  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  near  term.  If  we  succeesfully 
negotiate  a  trade  agreement  and  find  our- 
selvee  in  a  poettioa  to  extend  export  credit 
we  can  eqwrt  significantly  more  machinery 
and  equlpsaeat. 

One  of  tbe  questions  that  I  frequently  am 
asked,  is  why,  if  both  sides  are  so  willing 
and  the  benefits  to  both  so  apparent,  have 
ws  not  long  ago  reached  agreement.  The 
answer  is  that  willingness  and  recognition 
at  tbe  beitefits  do  not  by  themselves  make  a 


It  weald  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  for 
the  President  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  reach  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  principle  that  normal 
trade  relatlonablpe  be  restored  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  suspect 
we  could  have  such  an  agreement  tomorrow. 
U  mlgtit  even  be  poUtlcaUy  expedient  to  do 
so.  B«k  It  would  only  be  expedient  poUtloally 
for.  as  I  have  said,  to  do  so  we  would  have 
to  Ignore  a  multitude  of  qpeciflcs  which  must 
be  worked  out  It  tbe  agreement  Is  to  have 
any  real  and  lasting  meaning. 

Untees  these  details  are  worked  out  as  part 
of  the  agreement,  the  Initial  euphoria  which 
would  accompany  normalieed  relatione 
would  soon  give  way  to  tmcertalnty,  fmstra- 
tion,  and  possibly  wonae. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  a  world  in 
which  economics  and  politics  are  Intimately 
linked.  liiq;>roved  oommerclal  relations  can 
lead  to  Improved  political  relations.  Unfortu- 
naitaly  tbe  opposite  is  also  true.  Commercial 
problems,  nnleaa  foreseen  and  averted,  can 
lead  to  political  problems. 

Accordingly,  the  President  has  taken  the 
view  that  tbe  only  appropriate  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  eompreKen- 
siue  one  wftilcb  rteflnns  the  rights  of  tbe  par- 
tlee,  q>«Us  out  the  governing  legal  paraaa- 
eters,  and  generally  anticipates  the  sorts  of 


problems  which,  if  not  addressed  now.  could 
lead  to  exacerbating  differences  a  year  or  two 
down  the  road. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  kind 
of  things  which  we  feel  must  be  reeolved  in 
advance. 

One  is  the  issue  of  credit  terms.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  hoax  to  tell  tbe  American  exporter 
that  he  is  free  to  make  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  only  to  have  him  find  that  his  notion 
of  appropriate  credit  terms  and  the  Soviet 
notion  of  appropriate  credit  terms  were  ao 
widely  disparate  as  to  make  actual  transac- 
tions impossible.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
favorite  number  when  it  comes  to  interest 
rates  and  terms.  Tbtj  like  2  percent  and  10 
years.  I  like  thoee  numbers  myself.  The  only 
ones  I  would  like  better  is  1  percent  and  20 
years. 

Considering  the  phlloeophical  basis  of  their 
economic  system.  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
why  they  dont  like  to  pay  much  for  capltaL 
Moreover,  it  is  tnie  that  2  percent  Is  the  rate 
of  interest  whlob  Soviet  citizens  pay  oo 
many  of  their  consumer  goods.  Nsvertheleas. 
it  Is  ru3t  a  rate  of  interest  which  would  at- 
tract any  private  export  financing  in  this 
country.  Nor  is  It  a  rate  at  which  this  gov- 
ernment can  offer  credit  without  discrimi- 
nating against  our  allies — and  In  fact  against 
the  UB.  taxpayer. 

Export  financing  will  be  extremely  impor- 
tant if  our  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  to  be  any  more  than  a  piece  of  paper.  The 
ruble  Is  a  soft  currency,  and  Soviet  reserves 
of  convertible  foreign  exchange  are  extremely 
limited.  In  addition,  our  projections  indicate 
that  over  the  near  term  ths  United  States 
will  enjoy  a  substantial  balance  of  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  Soviet  Union.  Clearly,  if  this  Is 
the  case,  the  United  States,  for  tha  foresee- 
able future,  will  have  to  Pfftnimr  responsibil- 
ity for  financing  a  major  portion  of  its 
exports. 

The  credit  question  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance ss  It  relates  to  proq>ectlve  UJ3.  Imports 
of  Soviet  raw  materials.  Some  of  the  energy 
deals  which  we  have  been  dlscussiog  would 
require  enormous  amounts  of  credit.  I  can 
think  of  2  projects  alone  which  together 
could  require  capital  inputs  worth  well  in 
excess  of  $8  bllUon.  To  put  this  in  perspec- 
tive for  you,  (6  billion  is  almost  ',  of  the 
Ex-Im  Bank's  total  current  exposure.  It  is 
more  than  one-half  of  the  £x-Im  Bank's  cur- 
rent direct  loan  portfolio.  And  It  is  almost  4 
times  the  Ex-Im  Bank's  largest  exposure  to 
any  single  country. 

The  credit  question  Is  complicated  by  yet 
another  factor.  The  Soviet  Union  remains 
ths  only  major  oountry  which  has  not  repaid 
its  lend-lease  debt  to  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  XJB.  will  not  grant  ntic  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  tmttl  those  old  credits  have 
been  repaid.  The  lend-lease  question  is  a 
highly  emotional  one  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  loet  more  than  20  million  people  in 
World  War  II  and  they  take  the  poeltlon  that 
In  doing  so  they  p>ald  in  blood  what  we  paid 
in  war  materiel.  We  understand  and  are 
sympathetic  to  their  point  of  view.  But  there 
la  an  important  foreign  policy  principle  at 
stake  here.  We  cannot  close  the  books  on 
their  lend-lease  debt  vrtthout  discriminating 
against  other  lend-lease  recipients,  many  of 
whom  also  suffered  enormous  casualties  and 
ail  of  whom  have  repaid  the  credits. 

Here,  In  San  Francisco,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  can  be  Uttl*  trade  without  open 
shipping  lanes.  We  are  now  in  mtensivs  otarl- 
tlme  negotiations  to  try  to  resolve  the  re- 
maining few  problems.  If  we  succeed,  the 
great  port  of  San  Francisco  should  of  ooum 
be  a  major  beneficiary. 

Another  issue  which  must  be  settled  now 
If  the  trade  agreement  Is  to  have  meaning,  is 
tbe  queetion  of  business  faollitlea.  We 
frequently  get  complaints  from  Amerleaa 
businessmen  trying  to  do  buslneaa  in  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  frustrated,  not  only 
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by  An  over-all  •ystem  wblch  is  (oralgn  to 
mem,  but  by  tb«  «c»at  and  uncertain  pbys- 
Ical  facilities  at  their  disposal.  Inadequate 
oOce  space,  poor  telephone  service,  inability 
to  3UUe  contact  with  customers,  and  ob- 
scure locatiooa  are  some  of  the  moet  fre- 
quent oomplainu.  Even  IX  aU  legal  barriers 
are  vwept  aside.  It  will  not  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  American  businessman  if  these  prac- 
tical marlcetlng  obstacles  remain. 

Oue  proposal  which  we  have  made  Is  to 
request  establishment  of  ^ome  Iclnd  of  new 
facilities  which  will  ease  the  access  of  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  Soviet  trade  offlcee.  tele- 
phone facilities,  secretarial  facilities,  display 
space,  and  hotel  facilities.  We  are  seelUng 
specific  ground  rules,  which  will  also  assure 
the  American  businessman  of  the  equivalent 
jf  most  favored  nation  treatment  for  busl- 
r.ess  facilities. 

?lnall7  there  are  a  host  oX  legal  problenu 
which  must  be  taken  care  of  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  agreement.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  par'y  to  none  of  the  world  trade  organisa- 
tions to  which  we  belong.  Consequently  oaany 
of  the  conventional  legal  constraints  on 
trade  activity  are  simply  not  In  place.  Con- 
sider for  instance  the  qxiestlon  of  arbitra- 
tion. We  traditionally  rely  on  the  Interna- 
tional third-party  arbitration.  The  Soviets 
on  the  other  hand  have  their  own  arbitra- 
tion courts.  Some  mutually  acceptable  ar- 
rangement wUl  have  to  be  worked  out  there, 
or  we  could  easily  find  ourselves,  a  year 
hence,  with  an  xmpleasant  and  potentially 
politically  dangerous  dispute  on  o\ir  hands. 
Similarly,  there  are  differences  which  must 
be  resolved  In  the  areas  of  patenting,  taxa- 
tion, licensing  and  c(^yrlghts. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  problems 
which  win  have  to  be  resolved  before  an 
agreoment  with  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
signed,  but  I  think  they  give  you  some  Idea 
of  what  I  mean  when  I  talk  about  a  compre- 
hensive arrangement. 

They  are  necessary  steps  If  we  are  to  safe- 
guard our  gains.  And  tt  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
all  our  citizens  that  they  are  safeguarded. 
For  when  you  take  a  three-hundred-and- 
strty-degree  look  at  the  Implications  of  a 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing of  more  than  parochial  Interest.  It  is 
more  than  a  simple  business  matter.  It  Is  a 
proposition  which  touches  the  Jobs,  the  wel- 
fare and  the  security  of  every  American. 


THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  HOTEL 
SCHOOL  CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or    ILLXNOIS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
■wotUd  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  beginning  of  the  year- 
long celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Cornell  University  School  of  Hotel 
Administration.  The  contribution  this  in- 
stitution has  made  over  the  years, 
through  its  research  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tious foods  and  Its  expertise  In  the  devel- 
opment of  modem  equipment  and  tech- 
niques used  throughout  the  food  indus- 
try, is  most  commendable. 

Our  country  is  richer  for  this  school, 
3  ad  the  food  and  lodging  industries  are 
benefklarles  of  the  alumni  of  this  great 
li  stitutloa  vho  today  are  the  leaders  In 
t>«  hospitality  Industry. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
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the  tremendous  Influence  the  hospltailty 
industry  has  on  our  economy,  a  cursory 
review  of  statistics  developed  by  "Dis- 
cover America  Travel  Organization"  dis- 
closes that  $55  billion  annually  Is  ex- 
pended on  travel  alone  within  the  United 
States.  This  comprises  about  one-half  of 
the  total  dollar  outlay  for  all  leisure  time 
activities,  with  the  average  tax  receipts 
per  State  from  out-of-State  travelers 
being  $88.4  million,  or  $1  million  in  taxes 
collected  every  hour  Americans  travel  by 
automobile. 

There  are  15  million  travelea  from 
abroad  expected  to  vl^t  the  United 
States  durtng  1972,  and  it  is  estimated 
they  will  spend  13.2  bllli<». 

By  the  «id  of  1970,  which  Is  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  year.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  Americans  traveling  in 
the  United  States  will  be  spending  $83 

iHlliQCl. 

There  are  a  lot  of  meals  wrapped,  w 
1&  those  figures. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  gtdden  annl- 
vtsrsary,  I  thought  it  most  fitting  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Beck, 
dean  of  Cornell  University  School  of 
Hotel  Administration,  an  American  flag 
which  was  especially  flown  over  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and  now 
flies  over  Statler  Hall  at  Cornell  Univer- 
^ty  to  serve  as  a  symbol  to  students 
from  all  over  the  world  that  America 
generously  gives  to  those  who  may  seek 
it — education,  knowledge,  training,  re- 
search, and  expertise  in  the  world's  larg- 
est industry — hospitality. 

It  was  in  the  year  1922  that  the  Amer- 
ican Hotel  Association,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Prank  A.  Dudley,  president  of 
the  United  Hotel  Co.,  was  embarking  on 
an  extensive  education  program  in  an 
effort  to  induce  interested  young  men  to 
embrace  a  futtire  in  the  hotel  industry. 

A  committee  of  distinguished  hotel- 
men  such  as  E.  M.  Statler,  president  of 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Inc.;  Lucius  M.  Boom- 
er, president  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria; 
Eugene  C.  Eppley,  president  of  the 
Eppley  Hotels  Co.;  Fred  A.  Muschen- 
helm,  president  of  the  Astor ;  and  Martin 
M.  Sweeney  of  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
negotiated  with  authorities  at  Cornell 
University,  President  Livingston  Par- 
rand.  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  Codtrectors  of  Home 
Economics,  the  Misses  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Flora  Rose. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  was  a  con- 
tract under  which  Cornell  University 
agreed  to  establish  a  4-year  course — 
organized  within  the  School  of  Home 
Economics,  at  that  time  a  part  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture — in  Hotel  Admin  - 
istratlon  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  The  American 
Hotel  Association  agreed  to  provide  sup- 
port In  the  amount  of  $20,000  a  year. 
The  contract  was  to  run  for  5  years 
terminable  after  that  time  on  notice  by 
either  party.  Instruction  was  initiated  In 
the  fall  of  1922.  A  group  of  21  students 
assembled  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
Instructor,  and  the  program  was  stcuted. 
Progress  on  the  academic  side  was 
slow  but  steady.  Some  of  the  original 
students  entered  with  advanced  staod- 
Ing  status  and  the  first  class  of  10  grad- 
uated in  1925.  By  1927,  the  end  of  t3)e 
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contxaet  period,  the  course  was  reason- 
ably well  established. 

Over  the  years  the  school  has  grown  to 
an  enrollment  of  about  600.  with  a  pres- 
ent faculty  of  40.  and  about  as  many 
more  part-time.  About  4,000  have  grad- 
uated, and  the  list  of  positions  they  hold 
in  hotel,  restaurant  and  related  fields  is 
truly  impressive. 

Organized  originally  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  New  York  State  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  the 
program  was  established  as  an  Independ- 
ent school  in  1964,  with  its  own  faculty 
and  dean. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  educational 
standards  of  the  school  have  been  high. 
As  Its  reputation  has  increased,  the  ap- 
plications have  increased  in  number  and 
have  tended  to  come  not  only  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  North  Amer- 
ica, but  from  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  work,  each 
student  is  required  to  spend  his  free  sum- 
mer vacation  period  in  supervised  em- 
ployment in  the  field.  The  supervision  is 
through  reports  presented  by  the  student, 
tduroogh  reports  by  traveling  faculty  co- 
ordinators who  visit  the  student  at  his 
work  and  interview  both  the  student  and 
his  employer,  and  through  reports  filed 
by  the  employer.  Students  engaged  in 
their  practice  work  have  uniformly  ren- 
dered a  very  high  standard  of  service  and 
are  therefore  currently  eagerly  sought 
after  by  employers. 

The  alumni  of  the  school  have  abund- 
antly justified  its  existence.  The  current 
announcement  of  the  school  lists  over 
1,000  graduates  who  hold  positions  of  im- 
portant executive  responsibility  in  the 
field.  Each  of  the  outstanding  chain  hotel 
organiaatlons  today  has  at  least  one  or 
more  graduates  of  the  school  in  a  posi- 
tion of  top  level  responsibility.  Graduates 
are  found  in  Important  restaurant  orga- 
nizations, as  presidents  of  large  indus- 
trial feeders  and  as  heads  of  outstanding 
hospitals. 

In  snnmiary,  the  Schools  of  Hbtel  Ad- 
ministration was  established  in  1922  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Hotel  Asso- 
ciation. It  operates  as  a  self-supporting 
unit  within  the  university  framework 
and  piays  its  own  way  out  of  tuition 
Income. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  program 
are,  t3ie  very  higher  order  of  selectivity 
in  admissions,  the  close  relationship  to 
the  field  itself  of  the  instruction,  the 
elaborately  organized  practice  arrange- 
ment, and  the  wholesome  combination  of 
professional  and  cultural  material  in  the 
curriculum. 

To  think  that  this  great  industry  could 
be  nourished  to  such  heights  by  the  fore- 
sight of  a  new  distinguished  hotelmen 
and  two  enthusiastic  home  economists,  is 
inconceivable. 

As  a  restauranteur  operating  a  family 
style  restaurant  and  catering  service  on 
the  west  side  of  Chicago  for  many  years, 
I  have  witnessed  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  food  service  Industry  to 
where  It  has  beoMne  the  largest  in  the 
world.  My  coUeagties,  who  are  members 
of  tills  august  body,  many  of  whom  are 
Comenians,  tire  privileged  to  Join  with 
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me  in  saluting  Cornell  University  Hotel 
School  on  its  golden  anniversary  for  Its 
accomplishments  In  the  academic  world, 
and  the  tremendous  contribution  It  has 
made  In  the  food  service  Industry,  and 
to  the  Nation's  economy  over  the  years. 
Out  daily  lives  have  been  greatly  en- 
riched through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
this  magnificent  institution  of  learning. 
Happy  anniversary  to  you.  the  faculty, 
students,  and  alumni  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity School  of  Hotel  AdmlnlstratlMi 
on  this,  your  50th  anniversary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mw  TOKX 
m  THB  HOU8K  OP  BETRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Solomon 
of  old,  in  his  prayer  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  asked  for  the  gift  of  "a  wise 
and  an  understanding  heart"  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil  in  rendering  jus- 
tice to  his  people.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  is  the  spirit  which  has 
motivated  and  inspired  a  half-century 
of  distinguished  public  service  by  the 
retiring  dean  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
the  Honorable  EHAirusL  Cellbr.  Seldom 
do  we  have  occasion  to  pay  such  tribute 
to  one  whose  influence  on  the  public 
policy  of  this  Nation — and  therefore  of 
the  world — has  been  so  signiflcant. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Emanttel  Celler  as  colleague  and  as 
friend,  and  to  share  tn  the  feeling  of 
respect  and  affection  which  the  Members 
of  this  House  have  for  him.  His  time- 
less devotion  to  the  best  interest  of  all 
the  people,  his  unending  dedication  to 
service  in  his  House — these  remain  as 
hallmarks  of  a  long  and  extraordinary 
career. 

It  is  a  cliche  to  observe  that  an  era 
will  end  with  his  retirement  from  this 
body,  and  yet  it  is  no  less  true.  He  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1922.  only  a  few  years 
after  the  close  of  the  First  World  War. 
He  served  during  the  momentous,  world- 
shattering  and  world-transforming  dec- 
ades of  the  depression,  the  New  Deal, 
and  the  Second  World  War,  he  has  lived 
to  see  America  the  strongest  power  on 
earth.  Through  all  this  period  he  was 
among  the  architects  of  governmental 
policy,  helping  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
this  Nation. 

Never  one  to  shim  controversy,  he  was 
always  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  fighting 
for  the  ideals  and  principles  in  which  he 
has  never  ceased  to  believe — a  society  In 
which  liberty  and  justice  are  truly 
seciu-ed  to  aD.  He  has  laid  claims  to  au- 
thorship of  no  less  than  400  laws.  In- 
cluding some  of  the  most  signiflcant  leg- 
islation in  modem  American  history — 
six  major  dvU  rights  bills,  abolition  of 
the  national  origins  formulas  in  the  im- 
migration laws,  the  Celler-Kefauver 
antimonopoly  act,  and  the  four  amend- 
ments now  part  of  the  Constitution — 
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presidential  disability,  presidential  vote 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  antipoll 
tax,  and  the  18-year-old  vote. 

Some  measure  of  the  historic  span 
bridged  by  his  career  may  be  gained  by 
noting  that  he  has  served  under  no  less 
than  nine  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — Presidents  Harding,  Coolidge. 
Ho  wer.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon.  He  has  served  longer  in  the  House 
than  anyone  else  except  representative 
Carl  Vinson,  who  beat  him  by  a  bare  2 
mouths.  He  has  served  longer  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
than  anyone  else.  In  presiding  over  the 
approval  of  four  constitutional  amend- 
ments, he  has  set  a  record  suipassed  only 
In  the  first  Congress  in  1789  to  1971. 
which  approved  the  first  10  amendments 
constituting  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Through  it  all,  he  has  preserved  a 
sharp  wit  and  a  salty  humor,  together 
with  a  well-earned  reputation  for  vigor- 
ous and  impassioned  advocacy  of  his  con- 
victions. He  has  always  delighted  the 
rough-and-debate,  demonstrating  rhe- 
torical verse  and  parliamentary  skill 
alike. 

Back  in  1853  he  wrote  his  autobiogra- 
phy, "You  Never  Leave  Brooklyn,"  whose 
citizens  he  has  served  faithfully  and  well 
for  50  years.  Since  then,  nearly  20  years 
more  have  elapsed,  providing  a  superb 
and  crowded  "postscript"  to  his  earlier 
work.  I  am  confident  that  much  remains 
for  him  to  say  and  do,  and  that,  if  his 
public  service  In  Congress  is  coming  to  a 
close,  his  Ufe  of  service  to  the  Nation  will 
continue  in  other  areas.  He  possesses  an 
Innate  vitality  and  energy  which  may  be 
expected  to  belle  his  retirement. 

I  join  with  all  who  know  and  honor 
him  In  wishing  him  every  happiness,  the 
satisfaction  of  great  responsibilities 
nobly  borne  and  fulfilled,  and  new  ven- 
tures in  service  to  the  common  good. 
Loyal  American,  dedicated  servant  of  the 
people,  able  leader  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Nation,  he  will  be  deeply  missed  and  long 
remembered.  As  he  leaves  this  place,  may 
he  recall,  as  we  do,  the  words  spoken  of 
old  to  Job : 

Thine  age  shall  be  clearer  than  the  noon- 
day; than  Shalt  shine  forth,  thou  shalt  be  as 
the  morning.  And  thou  shalt  be  secure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  life  has  been  greaUy 
enriched  in  having  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  the  Congress  with  my  beloved 
friraid,  "MAmrr"  Celler.  I  have  learned 
much  from  him — knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  inspiration — and  as  L  too,  leave  this 
body  and  take  an  new  challuiges.  I  take 
with  me  these  precious  and  cherished 
contributions  made  to  my  life  by  this 
truly  great  colleague. 


THE  FU'riLTTY  OF  AIRCRAFT 
HIJACKING 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  icxsaoxrai 
IN  THK  HOUOB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  ICHORD.   Mr.  Speaker,   an  ex- 
tremely Interesting  and  timely  article 
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entitled  "The  Futility  of  Aircraft  Hi- 
jacking" appeared  in  the  October  1072 
iBKOa  of  the  FBI  Law  Snforcammt  Bul- 
letin along  with  a  manage  from  the  Act- 
ing FBI  Director  L.  Patartck  Gray  on  this 
subject  matter. 

The  crime  of  aircraft  hijacking  has 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
problems  confronting  our  Nation.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  shaken  their 
heads  in  wonder  at  the  number  of  air- 
craft hijackings  that  have  taken  place  tn 
recent  years,  seeking  some  answer  to  this 
seemingly  omnipresent  plague.  It  was 
most  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  note 
in  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  combat- 
ing this  vicious  crime. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  message,  pointed  out 
that  well  over  90  percent  of  all  aircraft 
hijackers  during  the  period  January  1, 
1968,  to  August  26,  1972,  have  been  identi- 
fied. It  is  indeed  significant  to  note  Mr. 
Gray's  comment: 

Considering  that  a  few  more  than  200  per- 
sons have  been  Involved  In  the  crime,  the 
statistics  prove  that  hijacking  ranks  with 
the  most  futile  of  criminal  enterprises. 

The  Acting  FBI  Director  and  the  dedi- 
cated agents  of  the  FBI  are  to  be  com- 
mended and  congratulated  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  handling  the 
aircraft  hijacking  problem. 

Because  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans  would  benefit  from  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  FBI  article 
pertaining  to  aircraft  hijacking  along 
with  Mr.  Gray's  analysis  of  this  situation. 
I  am  Inserting  them  In  the  Rbcobo  at 
this  point. 

MxaaAOx   Faoit  ths  Acmto   Ducroa 
(By  L.  PatrK*  Oray  III) 

There  are  few  ugUer  crimes  than  taking  a 
hostage  fen*  orlmlnal  gain.  When  such  crimi- 
nal acts  manifest  themselves  m  passenger 
aircraft  hljacklnga,  as  they  have  subetan- 
tlally  In  recent  years,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
ioT  a  \mlted  and  redoubled  edort  to  rid  the 
Nation's  airways  of  the  predators  who  would 
commit  these  crimes. 

Tnt-.imtriRt.ing  as  many  as  several  hundred 
Innocent  men,  women,  and  children  at  a 
time  Is  a  grave,  terrortstlc  act  which  no 
society  concerned  with  Ita  ultimate  welfare 
can  long  tolerate.  With  ac  estimated  14,000 
scheduled  airline  fllghta  a  day  and  an  average 
of  one-half  million  dally  passengers  in  the 
United  States  alone,  the  threat  of  hijacking 
Imperils  a  huge  segment  of  the  traveling 
public  and  seriously  obstructs  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  vital  eirtertes  of  commerce. 

Today's  aircraft  requlree  the  highest  order 
of  skills  for  Its  suooeeeful  oi>eratlon.  To 
threaten  the  safety  of  It  and  its  inflnltely 
more  valuable  cargo  of  human  life  1b  a  crime 
of  monstrous  proportions.  "Hie  desperate  In- 
dividuals who  commit  ttieee  crimes  must  be 
dealt  with  sternly.  Punishment  should  leave 
no  doubt  In  any  potential  hijacker's  mind 
that  he  will  be  confronted  by  an  outraged 
society  which  wUl  demand  rwlft  Justtoe. 

As  with  any  ciime.  there  Is  no  sure  method 
of  preventing  aircraft  hijacking.  Obviously, 
the  most  effective  countermeasurea  possible 
He  in  preventing  the  hijacker  from  gaming 
acoeae  to  ttte  aircraft.  Through  the  ooopera- 
tlon  of  the  airline  industry  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  screening  of  board- 
ing passengers  Is  increasingly  being  practiced 
on  major  airline  rtmtee  throughout  the  owun- 
try.  Intensification  of  this  detection  pro-am 
together  with  the  expanded  use  of  sc^hlsti- 
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e»t«d  equipment  to  detect  weapons  CMTled 
by  pMMng«n  on  tbelr  penone  and  In  their 
togga^  offen  much  proiulM  m  a  futura  de- 
oeirent  to  blJacklngB. 

WbUe  hijacking*  are  troublaeome  to  au- 
thorltiee,  they  have  proved  to  be  much  more 
dlatreealng  to  a  great  majority  of  their  per- 
petr*tort.  Well  over  90  percent  of  all  hl- 
lackar*  during  the  period  January  1.  19M. 
to  August  a»,  1972,  have  been  Identified.  In 
aa  but  on*  hijacking  In  which  money  w«s 
obtatiMd  etthar  the  blj&cker  had  been  ap- 
pz«haniled  or  hla  ransom  denied  him.  Five 
bljaoken  have  been  klUed  in  the  commission 
at  their  crlma,  sU  more  have  been  wounded, 
and  three  other*  chose  suicide.  Considering 
that  a  few  more  than  300  persons  have  been 
involved  In  the  crime,  the  sUtlstlcs  prove 
that  hijacking  ranks  with  the  most  futile  of 
criminal  enterprlsee. 

Th«  tnff&f  inherent  In  aircraft  hlj»ck- 
Inga  reqiilree  that  this  crime  be  given  the 
moet  determined  and  vlgorotm  law  enforce- 
ment response.  The  combined  efforts  of  the 
FBI,  other  Federal  agencies,  the  airline  In- 
dustry, local  law  enforcement,  the  ootats. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  the  public  wiU  resolutely  demoostrmte 
the  increasing  f<aiy  of  aircraft  hijackings. 

Tkk  FumjTT  or  Aibc*a»t  Huacxiko 
Between  January  1.  1068,  and  August  25. 
1973,  there  have  been  144  Incidents  of  hijack- 
ing or  attempted  hijacking  of  American  air- 
craft. The  perpetrators  have  been  identified 
In  aU  but  10  of  theee  cases.  Of  the  303  in- 
dividuals who  have  participated.  aU  but  13 
have  been  identified  and  proeecutlve  action 
taken  against  them.  This  includes  those  be- 
ing sought  as  fugitives.  Five  hijackers  have 
been  killed  by  FBI  AgenU  and  six  wounded. 
Passengers  have  killed  one  and  wounded  an- 
other Crewmen  have  wounded  one  and  three 
have  committed  suicide. 

In  the  same  period.  29  individuals  charged 
with  Air  Piracy  violation*  have  been  con- 
victed In  Federal  District  Court  and  received 
sentences  averaging  in  excess  of  14  year*. 
One  of  these  indlvldujO*  received  a  Me 
sentence. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  calendar  year 
to  August  3fi,  1973,  there  h»ve  been  83  air- 
craft-hijacking incldenta  participated  In  by 
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M  indivlduala.  AU  of  theee  persons  have  been 
idanttfled  and  are  either  dead,  have  been 
prosecuted,  are  awaiting  proaecutkMi.  or  are 
being  sought  as  fuglUves.  In  these  33  ind- 
denu.  four  of  the  hijackers  parachuted  from 
the  aircraft.  All  have  been  identified,  and 
they  either  have  been  prosecuted  or  lie 
awaiting  proeecutlon. 

A  recent  trend  in  aircraft  hija^lnp  has 
been  the  appearance  of  extortionate  de- 
mands for  ransom  payments  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  victim  aircraft.  Its  crew,  and 
paasengers.  Twenty-five  of  all  hijacking  or 
attempted  hijackings  of  American  aircraft 
Involved  extortionate  demands  totaling  near- 
ly tll3  million.  These  crimes  were  perpe- 
trated by  36  Individuals.  All  of  these  Indi- 
viduals are  In  custody,  having  been  proee- 
cuted  or  awaiting  prosecution,  except  for 
seven  who  are  in  Algeria  and  one  not  as  yet 
Identified.  Four  of  the  36  were  wounded  by 
FBI  Agents  before  being  apprehended  and 
three  were  killed.  Of  the  money  demanded 
and  received,  all  has  been  recovered  except 
for  approximately  •603,000.  The  ab<»Uve 
record  of  nearly  aU  theee  hijackings  for 
money  is  evident  from  the  following  chart: 


Oits 


Naaw 


Aiiliaa 


Rasutts 


jM(t«4,1970 AiitlwGatw  Birttoy.... 

Mjy  28,1971 Jam**  Umn  Bsnnstl.  Jr.. 


Jun«  12,1971 Srnorr  lJm»f  •hit*  -... ■■■■■■■..-- 

Jul*  2  1971  RoUrt  I—  Jackjon,  U|m  LuencM  SssciMZ  AkMs.. 

No»  2*  1971  Unknown  subject.  Oin  Coopsr ,.. 

Osc  24,' 1971 twrrtt  Lory  No« 

D«c;-a  1971     .      Oooild  LtDU  Cot«ni*n 

Jin.  12, 1972 Billy  Euwn«  Hurst.  Jr     

Jan.  20,  1972 Wefciid  Cti«r1«i  LaPoinL -- 

Jan.  28, 1972. Marty*  LiVaf na  St  Gaoft* 

Jan.  29. 1972 6arra«  Bfae*  TtipnaH 

Apr.  7,  1972. Richart  Floyd  McCoy,  J r 

Apr  9  1972     ..-  Stantay  Harton  Spaefc 

Apf.  11, 1972 l»«aior  Burton  Davanport — 

Apr  17  1972  Winiam  Hartart  Graaoa 

May"  5.1972 Fradarick  WilBam  Hahnawan 

Juna2  1972  Willia  Rofar  Holdar,  Catharina  Karkow 

Jona2',  1972 Rob*  Doiin  Haady 


Jaaa  a.l»72 *•»'<'"  ><>»•«*  l*t>«a«y.  Wallar  John  PatUkowsky.... 

July  5  1972       .  .  Olmitri  Kraitiv  Alaxiav,  Michael  Oimltrov  Azmanofl, 

Lubomir  Petchav. 

Ju»y6  1972       ...  FtinoJ  M.  Goodatl -- 

July  li  1972      .      XlicMalStanJayGf»afl,LMl»atadTa««*- 

July  U'l972 Malvin  Martin  Fisher zr-r-- 

July  91  1972.     ..  fiaofsa    Edward    Wri|M,    Geor|«    Brown.    Malvin 
jury  Ji.  ait  MelJair,  III;  Jean  Carol  McNeir,  na«  Allan;  Joyca 

Tittarsert 
Aiit.19.19'2 Fraak  MarcoaSiblay,  Jr 


TniuWofW JlOO,  000,000 

Ea»tsrs..„ 500,000 

TrsmWorid 75.000 

Braaiff 100.000 

Northwajt  Orlaqt 200.000 

Northwest  Onant 300,000 

AsMfiean ,  »0,000 

Branifl ^'^W-SSS 

AirWaat. 50. «» 

Molwwk 200,000 

Trans  World **'5?5 

(MM 500.000 

PtefflcSouttlwtd 500,000 

ContHMirtai 500,000 

Oatti 500,000 

Eaitsm 303,000 

Wsatsni. 500.000 

Unltsd 200,000 

Amar>caii 502. 500 

Pacific  SouttiwatL 800,000 

Pacifie  SouthwasL.. <55, 000 

Natkmal 600.000 

Amarksn..      560,000 

Dalta 1,000,000 

Usitad 2,000,000 


Wovndad  by  FBI  ajent;  Ukan  into  custody  aod  committad  to  a  State  mental 
Institution.  ,  ,       ^    _.      ...    ,.  i 

Overpowared  by  airtina  oflldab;  triad  and  found  Bfl«  piilty  by  reason  ol  in- 
sanity. .  ^  -^     ^  ■  , 

Wounded  by  FBI  aaent;  taken  info  custody:  awaitin|  trial. 

Tikan  into  custody  in  Buenos  Aires,  Arfaotina,  and  incarearatas. 

Identity  >nd  wbaraabOMts  unknown;  monay  not  racavarad. 

Sarrmdarad  to  FBI  agents;  charged  with  aircraft  piracy:  iwarting  trial. 

Ovaroowared  by  craw;  charged  wWi  aircraft  piracy;  awaiting  sarrtenong. 

Takeii  into  custody  by  FBI  ^ants;  charged  wrtk  aircraft  piracy;  awaiting  trial. 

Bailed  out;  taken  into  custody  by  FBI  agents;  sentenced  to  4  years  imprison- 
mant;  money  recovered. 

Shot  and  killed  by  FBI  agents.  ^    .     ^    .  .      .     , 

Shot  and  wounded  by  FBI  agenU:  charged  with  aircraft  piracy;  awaiting  tna I 

Bailed  out;  identiflad;  charged  with  aircraft  piracy;  santancad  to  45  years 
imprisonment  .  ^      .  ■  , 

Arrested  by  FBI  agents,  charged  with  aircraft  piracy;  awaiting  trial. 

Taken  into  custody  by  FBI  agents:  charged  with  Hobbs  Act  violation;  Federal 
process  dismissed  by  reason  of  mental  condition. 

Taken  into  custody  by  FBI  agents;  charged  with  aircraft  piracy.        „     .  _ 

Bailed  out  over  Hoaduraa;  taken  Into  custody;  charged  with  airaaft  piracy, 

money  not  recovered.  ^    ^        .    ^    .       „   , 

Arrived  Algeria;  money  returned;  both  charged  with  aircraft  piracy. 

Baited  out    tai(an  into  custody  by  local  authortias;  charged  with   airaaft 

piracy  pleaded  guilty;  sentenced  to  30  years' improonmenL 
McNaily  bailed  out;  arrested  by  FBI  aganb;  charged  with  aucraft  piracy; 

PeMikowsky  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting.  ^    _.     -^  ..„^t 

Aleiiav  and  Ajmanolt  killed  by  FBI  agents;  Peichav  charged  with  aircraft 

Tafen  Into  custody  by  FBI  agenb;  charged  with  aircraft  piracy. 
Taken  into  custody  by  FBI  agents;  charged  with  aircraft  piracy. 
Taken  into  custody  by  FBI  agents;  charged  with  aircraft  piracy. 
Subjects  in  Algeria;  money  recovared. 

Wouadad  by  FBI  agents;  charged  with  aircraft  piracy  and  awaWng  trial; 
money  racovarad. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
EUAlfTIEL  CELLER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroKKiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hotue  of  Representatives, 
which  haa  known  Congressman  Cillir 
for  50  years,  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out this  giant  of  a  man. 

ma  record  of  public  service  traces  a 
path  very  few  can  ever  hope  to  achieve. 
His  hand  has  helped  form  some  of  the 
great  legislative  achievements  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  said  we  all  are  in  his 
debt. 


As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  22  years.  "MAimT" 
CiLLKR  has  authored  three  constitutional 
amendments  which  eliminated  the  poU 
tax,  allowed  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  established  the  machinery  to 
run  the  Government  in  case  of  Presi- 
dential disability. 

In  addition,  when  one  thinks  of  Con- 
gressman Cmxir,  they  automatically  re- 
call the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  a 
leading  civil  rights  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  4  years.  It 
has  been  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  be  able  to  know  and  work  with  Con- 
gressman Emaktjw-  C«ix««  and  I  wish 
him  well  in  the  future. 


PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN 
CONSUMERS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   IKDIAKA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESKNTATIVIS 

Satwrdav.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  4,  1972,  Congressman  Aspih,  of 
Wisconsin,  made  statonents  on  the  House 
floor  that  have  serious  economic  conse- 
quences on  a  drug  Ann  located  in  my 
district. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  ezpressing  my  con- 
cern over  Congressman  Aspin's  Irrespon- 
sible remarks. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Food  and 
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Drug  Administration  will  take  Immedi- 
ate action  in  this  matter. 

HOXTSB    or    RSFntSBNTATTntS, 

Washington,  DC,  October  14,  1972. 
Mr.  CBAJU.KB  C.  Edwakos. 
CommUaioner,  Food  and  Drug  AdrntnUtra- 
tion,  RockviUe,  Hi. 

DcAS  CoMAcissioKKm  Edwakdb:  On  October 
4,  1972,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentstlvea.  Congressnuin  Lea  Aspln  accused 
nine  American  business  firms  of  having  "ob- 
Btructed,  frustrated  and  attempted  to  sabo- 
tage" efforts  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  protect  the  American  consumers. 

One  of  these  firms.  Laser,  Inc.,  is  located 
In  my  district.  This  company  has  been  In 
tmslness  for  16  years  and  has  established  It- 
self as  an  honest  and  reputable  firm.  In  theae 
10  years  of  operation  Laser,  Inc.,  has  always 
cooperated  fully  In  aU  Its  dealings  with  the 
FDA,  except  on  one  occasion. 

The  details,  to  my  knowledge,  of  this  occa- 
sion are  as  follows:  Laser,  Inc.,  had  been 
marketing  a  prescription  drug  for  IS  ysan 
whose  contents  and  effects  were  weU-known 
by  physicians,  a  drug  which  was  perfectly 
legal  under  the  regulatory  laws.  Many  other 
^v^ljms  had  been  marketing  either  a  similar 
orllHptlcal  drug  for  up  to  28  years.  The  FDA 
took  \  sample,  tested  the  drug  and  pro- 
claimed that  It  was  not  effective.  They  asked 
Laser,  Inc.,  to  votuntarHy  recall  the  dnig. 
Mr.  Donald  A.  Laser.  President,  refoaed  since 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  FDA  that  the  drag 
wss  Ineffective.  Furthermore.  Laser  was  per- 
fectly within  his  legal  rights  to  refuse  the 
Toluntary  recall. 

The  FDA  apparently  reaOlaed  this  and  thus 
made  no  attempt  to  force  Laser  to  reca'''  the 
drug.  Instead  they  charged  that  the  dn  ^  was 
mislabelled  and  had  a  V&.  Marshall  aelae 
laser's  stock.  Mr.  Laser  completdy  dls  -;Teed 
with  the  FDA,  maintaining  that  the  drug 
was  pr(^>erly  labelled.  Laser,  Inc.,  however, 
U  a  small  firm  and  could  not  affMXl  to  take 
the  case  to  court.  They  also  could  not  tSotA 
to  make  a  New  Drug  Application  which  the 
FDA  wanted  them  to  do. 

Now  consider  the  situation:  A  buslneas- 
msn  has  an  honest  disagreement  with  the 
FDA  and  stands  up  for  his  rights.  These  ac- 
tions are  perfectly  legal.  But  now,  without 
so  much  as  a  hearing,  let  alone  a  trial,  this 
man's  property  is  seized  and  he  Is  accTMsd 
by  a  U,S.  Congressman  from  a  distant  stat« 
of  atten4>tlng  to  sabotage  the  FDA. 

Whether  or  not  the  drug  was  Ineffective,  or 
was  mislabelled,  ts  an  Issue  to  be  decided 
objectively,  by  a  oo\irt  of  law.  This,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  not  been  done.  Tnstearl  the 
Issue  has  beeo  decided  subjectively:  i4>par- 
ently  on  nothing  mace  than  the  word  of  the 
FDA,  Congressman  Aspln  accused  Laser.  Inc., 
of  sabotaging  the  FDA,  Implying  that  Laser. 
Inc.,  Is  somehow  against  the  very  people  It 
serves — Its  customers. 

The  result  Is  that  for  refusing  to  volun- 
tarily cooperate  with  the  FDA  on  one  occa- 
sion In  16  years,  and  on  the  basis  of  an 
honest  disagreement  while  within  Its  full 
legal  rights.  Laser,  Inc.,  has  been  made  to 
appear  In  the  public  eye  as  if  It  Is  guilty 
of  a  crime.  This  resulted  In  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  fine  reputation  which  Laser  has 
developed  over  a  period  of  16  years.  This  In 
turn  can  cause  the  company  to  suffer  great 
financial  loss. 

Needless  to  say,  I  think  a  great  Injustice 
has  been  done  to  this  fine  company.  Oar 
criminal  codes  of  law  recognhse  that  the 
accused  Is  Innooent  untU  proven  guilty. 
Should  not  this  same  rule  apply  to  the 
Laser  Corporation? 

I  hc^)e  that  you  concur  with  my  view  that 
Laser,  Inc.,  has  been  unjustly  treated  and 
that  you  will  take  Immediate  action  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Sail  F.  Laksobsbk. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THIS  ELECTION'S  NO.  1  ISSUE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NXW    HAJCFSHm 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  in  San  Francisco.  President  Nixon 
commented  directly  on  Senator  Georck 
McGovMN's  proposed  $30  billion  cut  in 
defense   appropriations.   The   President 

said: 

Let  me  just  put  it  very  bluntly  this  way: 
We  don't  want  to  spend  one  dollar  more  on 
defense  than  we  need,  because  we  need  it 
for  domestic  purpoees.  But  let  us  remember 
that  speiMllng  more  than  we  need  In  defense 
may  cost  us  money  but  spending  less  than 
vire  need  could  cost  us  our  Uvea.  Let's  put  the 
security  of  America  first. 

That  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  should  seek  election  on 
the  basis  of  a  commitment  to  make  this 
Nation  a  second-rate  military  power  is 
part  of  what  columnist  William  S.  White 
describes  gis: 

Surely  the  most  blzaure  American  presi- 
dential campaign  in  history. 

Despite  McGoveut's  other  extremist 
positions  on  domestic  spending  requir- 
ing billions  in  new  taxes  on  middle -in- 
come taxpayers,  to  hand  out  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  every  individual  in  the 
United  States,  the  seriousness  of  the  sur- 
vival issue  implicit  in  his  defense  cut 
proposals  is  certainly  this  election's  No. 
1  issue  for  the  voters. 

llie  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  14,  1072] 
McOovBur's  MnsiTTiiifB 
(By  WllUam  8.  White) 

In  his  present  pursuit  of  the  presidency 
George  McOovem  is  one  by  one  slamming, 
locking  and  T»#»tT\g  up  the  doon  for  the  fu- 
tture  of  that  office  should  it  In  fact  fall  into 
his  care. 

In  hla  offor  of  a  Uterally  unconditional 
American  surrender  In  Vietnam — a  ci4>ltula- 
tion  actually  more  sweeping  than  the  enemy 
himself  has  ever  seriously  "demanded" — can- 
didate McOovem  has  foreclosed  any  remote 
poaalbllity  that  a  President  McOovem  could 
negotiate  at  all  with  the  Communists.  You 
can't  negotiate  in  the  absence  of  anything 
on  which  to  negotiate;  and  McOovem's  total 
submission  in  advance  has  left  nothing  cm 
the  table  to  talk  about. 

Be  would  slnq>ly  walk  out  of  Vietnam,  not 
merely  ftN^ntinning  the  South  Vietnamese 
allies  but  also  withdrawing  from  them  after 
our  departure  even  the  military  hardware 
with  which  to  try  to  conduct  their  own  de- 
fense. He  would  Invite  the  destruction  of  the 
South  Vletnameee  goremment.  He  would 
"expect"  in  consequence  of  this  betrayal  at 
the  commlUnents  of  three  successive  Amer- 
ican Presidents  that  the  Communists  would 
be  so  deeply  moved  as  forthwith  to  release 
the  American  prisoners  of  wax  even  though 
the  United  States  had  nothing  remaining 
with  which  to  bargain  for  them. 

Already,  McOoVern  had  put  his  foreign 
policy  leaderahlp  in  pawn  by  an  earlier  and 
more  genend  elaboration  of  his  views. 

This  speech  pledged  to  the  world  Commu- 
nists—whose  sensttlTtty  to  "moral"  consid- 
erations is.  of  course,  widely  known — that 
"Ideaaism"  and  not  national  power  would 
hereafter  be  tlas  guarantor  of  American 
security. 

So  in  two  successive  addresses  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovem has  dropped  the  third  act  curtain  on 
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what  Is  surely  the  most  btearre  Amertean 
presidential  campaign  In  history  Bare  ts  a 
candidate  who  Increasingly  ({uotee  the  Bible 
to  his  ends  and  invokes  the  name  of  "the 
Lord  Ood"  whUe  promising  to  the  United 
States  that  he  will  defend  it  with  his  own 
superior  q>trituallty. 

Having  said  48  hours  beforehaiMl  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  conduct  In  Vietnam  was 
"murderous  and  barbaric."  McOovem  then 
says  that  he  does  not  wish  to  put  blame  on 
Anybody  and  that  this  "is  not  the  tUne  for 
recriminations."  If  the  two  statements  aeem 
a  trifle  contradictory  It  would  be  fair  to 
amend  oce  of  them  to  say  that  this  ts  a 
time  for  recriminations — but  only  toward 
the  South  Vietnam  there  Is  no  eommunlat 
assailants  of  South  Vietnam  there  ts  no 
censure;  there  are  only  "peasant  guerriUas." 

NOW,  there  is  an  old  tradition  that  a  chal- 
lenger for  the  Presidency  la  entitled  to  apeak 
and  to  act  with  a  degree  of  irresponsibility 
is  denied  to  the  incumbent.  The  reason,  of 
course,  Is  that  the  one  is  only  aeeklnf  power 
and  the  other  has  already  got  It — along  with 
the  obligations  tiiat  go  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  Oeorge  McOovem,  he  has  so 
far  croaaed  the  line  of  tolerance  as  to  leave 
It  out  o(  sight.  To  go  oa  nationwide  tele- 
vision to  surrender  one's  own  nation's  cause — 
call  It  a  poor  cause  If  you  will — Is  not  exactly 
the  act  at  statesmanship,  even  among  some 
erstwhile  McOovem Ites  who  really  nan  r^ot 
sit  still  for  this  one.  For  fun  is  ftin  and 
poUttos  Is  politics.  But  after  aU  the  harm 
that  is  being  done  here  Is  to  something  that 
Is  neither  Republican  nor  Democratic  but 
rather  two  Itttle  things  called  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Americaui  pred- 
deney. 

Wbma.  these  Institutions  are  ao  attarfcad 
In  any  way  it  Is  deplorable.  'When  it  is  done 
with  Blble-poundlng,  with  incessant  self- 
righteousness  and  even  'with  attempts  to 
put  Ood  Himself  Into  a  partisan  suit,  it  aU 
becomes  tntolerabl*. 

No  ottoer  Presidential  contandar  haa  swr 
done  this.  And  it  may  even  be  that  Mc- 
Oovvrn's  teohnique  ot  fantaalaing  a  vast 
and  dan^arous  world  of  reaOlty  Into  a  kind 
of  global  Sunday  School  where  there  are 
never  any  d\rtles  but  only  perpetual  peaoa 
and  plenty  'wUl  strike  a  chord.  If  so  we  ara 
in  terrifying  trouble.  If  so,  there  will  be 
proof  at  last  that  what  many  of  the  tuba 
people  really  think  about  tboae  good, 
folks  out  In  talevialoci  land  la  xmlXy  troa. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GOLDEN  OATE 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  cauvoBxiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBXSKMTATIVXS 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  MAUUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low colleagues  the  Committee  for 
Humane  Legislation's  support  for  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area: 
CoBCMixmc  roa  Htticakk 

Lafiisi^noa,  nrc. 
Wetfi   rork,  N.r,  October  10.  1972. 
Hon.  WlCLLIAK  S.  "•""*"". 
JUtybum  BuCdtng. 
Waakington.  D.O. 

Dkas  CoMoaaasMAjr  Man.i.Tsap :  The  Ooib- 
mlttaa  for  Rtunane  Laglalatlon.  Ino^  atrongly 
sapports  H  JL  IMM.  "Leglalation  to  BrtaMlab 
the  Golden  Gate  Natioiul  Recreation  Area." 
We  would  like  to  commend  you  and  Ooa- 
gressman  Burton  for  your  ^>onsorshlp  of  this 
vital  and  much  needed  bill. 

The  National  Park  Systaoo.  at  the  begls- 
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aiag  of  lU  second  hundrftd  years  of  exist- 
ence, must  plAQ  for  the  oeedi  of  urban  man. 
In  addition  to  devising  ways  for  city  dwellers 
to  reach  our  great  national  parks,  which  are 
frequently  remote  from  US.  population  cen- 
ters, new  national  parks,  readily  accessible 
via  mass  transportation  to  our  cities  must  be 
eatabUshed. 

Alice  Herrlngton.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc.,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Oolden  Oate  concept 
moves  substantially  In  the  direction  of  meet- 
ing this  requirement.  The  OONHA  U  further 
justified  as  a  means  of  preserving  urban 
open  space  and  preserving  and  protecting 
port  of  entry  land  with  important  UJ3.  his- 
torical associations. 

Dedication  of  tills  land,  presently  In  Fed- 
eral ownership  for  a  national  recreation  area 
Is  unquestionably  the  highest  and  best  use. 
Sincerely. 

Milton  M.  Kautma^n. 
Colonel,    USAF    (Retired),    Washington 
Director,  Committee  for  Humane  Leg- 
islation, Inc. 


PRAISE    FOR    CHAIRMAN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or  njrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Satuniay.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  past  week,  I  wa«  deeply 
touched  by  the  comments  made  by  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  decision  I 
made  not  to  seek  reelection. 

Diiriag  this  past  week,  several  retiring 
Members  have  received  similar  com- 
ments but  the  lengrth  of  their  service  far 
exceeds  the  CHie  term  I  have  been  in  the 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  a  freshman 
who  was  not  returning  would  receh'e 
such  an  honor.  But  in  these  past  2  years, 
there  has  been  very  little  reference  made 
to  freshman  status  of  the  92d  Club.  I 
know  that  feeling  is  held  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers who  came  to  the  House  with  me. 

My  party's  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  have  all  treated  this  fresh- 
man class  with  great  concern  and  con- 
sideration. To  work  with  Jerry  Ford  is 
an  opportunity  I  shall  always  remember. 

I  would  also  like  to  single  out  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Mr.  Asptnatl  of  Colo- 
rado, and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pnbllc  Works,  Mr.  Blatnik.  Both 
men,  steeped  in  the  experience  of  many 
prior  legislative  sessions,  have  been  bea- 
cons of  leadership  for  the  freshmen 
Members  of  their  committees. 

Mr.  Aspwall,  who  will  not  return  to 
the  93d  Congress,  will  always  remain  a 
very  close  personal  friend.  As  a  freshman 
in  the  minority  party,  I  came  to  the  92d 
Congress  with  the  same  horror  stories 
about  the  seniority  system  that  continue 
to  float  throughout  the  country.  Wayne 
AspiNALL  forever  removed  any  concern  of 
mine  about  the  ss^stem  through  his  fair- 
ness and  generosity  In  administering  the 
committee.  In  Mr.  Aspikall.  the  Con- 
gress is  losing  a  leader  of  Immetisurable 
ability. 

For  many  people  in  public  life,  the  past 
is  their  basis  for  pride.  Waynx  Aspinall 
is  the  rare  leader  who  cannot  only  view 
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previous  accoraplishmenta  with  the  same 
pride,  but  also  be  assured  that  in  the 
future,  the  decisions  he  helped  to  make 
will  bear  fruit  for  many  years  to  come. 

His  counterpart  In  the  minority,  John 
Saylor  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  to 
work  with  the  majority,  the  other  Re- 
publican members  on  the  committee  and 
the  manj-  different  issues  which  arise  be- 
fore the  Interior  Committee.  His  leader- 
ship of  the  minority  is  exemplary  in 
every  fashion. 

The  other  committee  on  which  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  is  Public 
Works. 

It  has  been  John  Blatnik's  challenge, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee's opportunity,  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussions this  year  on  a  problem  of  major 
national  concern.  The  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  were 
the  result  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
John  Blatnik  and  Biix  Harsha  in  keep- 
ing the  committee's  operation  continu- 
ing. This  Is  an  issue  which  is  tremen- 
dously complicated.  But  their  combined 
efforts,  leadership  and  knowledge  pro- 
duced a  product  of  which  every  Member 
of  this  Chamber  can  be  proud. 

To  my  colleagues  in  the  New  York 
delegation,  I  will  always  remember  your 
many  kindnesses.  This  has  been  a  truly 
memorable  2  years  and  your  thoughtful 
remembrances  today  are  deeply  appreci- 
ated. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  smd  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  in  a  salute  to  Con- 
gressmsin  Watkins  M.  Abbitt — a  man 
whose  record  speaks  for  itself  and  whose 
accomplishments  and  achievements  are 
too  numerous  to  even  begin  to  mention. 

His  dedication  and  conscientiousness 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  been  equaled  by  few 
and  surpassed  by  none.  During  my  years 
here,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  a 
time  with  Watt  Abbitt  on  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  While  serving 
in  this  capacity,  I  came  to  know  him  well. 
I  found  him  to  be  a  hard  worker  whole- 
heartedly interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  In  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties.  Watt  Abbitt  Is  a  man  I  re- 
member well  from  my  early  years  here 
in  the  Congress;  and  I  "will  always  hold 
him  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  I  am  sure 
will  all  others  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  along  with  him. 

Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
admiration  we,  ills  fellow  Congressman, 
have  for  this  great  Virginian  and  Amer- 
ican. Let  me  turn  now  to  his  native  Vir- 
ginia— how  do  they  view  the  man  and 
his  career  here  In  the  House?  The  answer 
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is  apparent,  for  they  tiave  resounded 
their  faith,  trust,  and  confidence  in  him 
by  returning  him  to  the  House  to  repre- 
sent them  for  12  terms;  and  he  now  re- 
tires to  a  Virginia  who  honors  and  re- 
spects him. 

Admired  by  those  he  served  with,  re- 
spected and  loved  by  those  he  served 

this  is  the  measure  of  Congressman  Wat- 
kins  M.  Abbitt  and  the  reflection  of  the 
past  24  years  of  his  life  which  were  spent 
in  dedication  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  Ideals,  and  its  people.  The 
annals  of  history  and  the  walls  of  this 
great  Capitol,  and  this  Chamber  in  par- 
ticular, now  assume  the  responsibility 
from  the  people  of  Virginia  of  resound- 
ing his  name  and  his  deeds.  I,  for  (me, 
will  long  remember  the  name  of  the  illus- 
trious Congressman  from  Virginia;  and 
that  admiration  multiplied  435  times  will 
be  more  than  enough  to  firmly  implant 
the  name  of  Watkins  M.  ABBirr  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americana 
throughout  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 


EARLY  SCHOOLING  FOR  ALL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  in  the  Record. 
Eablt  Schooling  fob  Au.7 
(By  Raymond  S.  Moore  and  Dennis  R.  Moore) 

INTHODtrcnON   AND    GOALS 

The  past  ten  years,  particularly  since  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  1963  message  to  the  Congress 
(1963),  have  seen  early  childhood  education 
(ECE)  emerge  as  one  of  the  Nation's  key  con- 
cerns. It  has  become  a  principal  interest  of 
the  Congress,  and  currently  has  high  hopes 
for  a  substantial  federal  and  state  funding. 
President  Nlron,  too,  called  (1)  for  a  national 
ECE  commitment.  Perhaps  realizing  that  evi- 
dence is  still  not  clear  that  generalized  early 
schooling  Is  the  answer  for  optimum  child 
development,  he  also  asked  (2)  for  a  national 
debate  (Shannon,  1973) .  Congressional  hear- 
ings have  meanwhile  heard  calls  ( 1 )  for  more 
ECE  research  and  (2)  for  the  systematic  re- 
viewing of  completed  ECE  research  that  Is 
now  "floating  around  on  some  shelf  some- 
where." (White:  1970)  It  Is  with  such  presi- 
dential and  congressloned  mandates  In  mind 
that  the  Hewitt  Research  Center  has  under- 
taken a  limited  review  of  research  on  the  case 
for  early  schooling. 

The  Importance  of  the  child's  early  years 
Is  Increasingly  recognized.  Schools  are  taking 
step>e  to  accommodate  these  needs.  There 
have  been  carefully-done  experiments  Involv- 
ing borderline  mentally-retarded,  handi- 
capped or  deprived  children,  that  demon- 
strate the  value  of  early  Intervention  under 
certain  circumstances.  However,  large-scale 
Intervention  has  met  with  limited  success.  If 
any,  when  measured  by  academic  crlteila 
(Bee  pp.  11,  12).  It  la  In  this  setting  that 
proposals  are  now  being  widely  heard  to  pro- 
vide early  schooling  for  all  children.  Specif- 
ically, the  questions  addressed  here  are  these: 
(1)  Is  early  schooling  appropriate  for  alii  (2) 
If  not,  what  does  appear  appropriate? 

Excellent  plans  for  Improving  Instruction 
are  emerging.  Most  ECE  proposals  must  be 
viewed  sis  weU-motlvated,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  are  validly  based.  Some 
proposals  offer  hope  for  a  practical,  massive 
and  relatively  rapid  solution  to  a  complex  and 
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dlfllcult  problem.  They  plan  for  theachool  to 
reach  earUer  Into  the  chUd's  Ufe  at  ages 
three,  four  and  Ave  and  somehow  come  up 
with  desirable  changes  which  have  not  here- 
tofore proven  entirely  practicable  at  ages  five 
And  six. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  enormity 
and  seriousness  ot  the  present  problem  and 
the  hc^  for  rapid  amelioration  tlxrougb 
existing  organized  chaimele,  may  result  In  a 
narrow.  oversimpllfleU  approach,  which  will 
be  foredoomed  to  faUure  because  a  large  and 
vital  aspect  of  fundamental  Infant  and  child 
education  may  be  Ignored  or  shunted  aside 
•s  trivial  or  unmanageable.  We  refer  first  to 
the  core  role  of  home  and  family  In  chUd- 
rearmg  and  In  the  inception  and  flowering  of 
Intellectual  development,  and  second  to  the 
risk  of  institutmg  age-inappropriate  educa- 
tional measures  for  four-  and  flve-year-olde 
«Bd  thereby  producing  endvirlng  effects 
which  will  In  turn  destroy  the  very  things 
we  try  to  encourage:  individual  cognitive 
development,  the  motivation  to  learn  and 
the  creative  Impulse. 

The  California  Task  Porce  Report  on  Early 
Childhood  Education,  to  which  we  give 
major  attention,  does  In  fact,  assign  a  slg- 
nlflcant  ECB  role  to  home  and  family,  and 
calls  upon  the  educational  establishment  to 
And  ways  of  Involving  parents  In  chlldrens 
education  at  all  ages,  in  age-appropriate 
ways.  Yet  its  central  thrust  Is  for  schooimg, 
defined  Implicitly  as  academic  education  In 
schools,  with  a  specific  concern  among  other 
things  for  the  advancement  of  cognitive 
learning  In  the  young  chUd  (1971:1).  New 
York  State  speaks  similarly  of  the  need  for 
formal  education  for  children  down  to  ages 
three  and  four  (1967:5).  "Formal"  U  here 
understood  to  mean  planned  cognitive  and 
other  experience  as  normally  would  occur  Is 
modern,  well-planned  schools. 

Because  we  believe  there  Is  a  real  (Ungw 
that  formal  schooling,  or  school-baaed  edu- 
cation outside  the  home  may  be  legislated 
without  research  basis,  we  caU  attention 
here  to  the  need  to  re-emphaslze  the  central 
ECE  role  of  the  home.  We  furthermore  wlah 
to  Indicate  areas  of  evidence  which  conflict 
with  sqme  ciurent  ECE  methods,  and  lastly. 
Indicate  the  urgent  need  for  much  mor* 
knowledge  about  the  physiological  basee  and 
concomitants  of  the  cognitive  processes  for 
children  of  different  ages  before  entering  oa 
further  wide-ranging  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams. 

If,  for  instance,  brain  development  as  such 
at  any  point  in  time  (chronological  age) 
permits  optimal  learning  of  one  sort,  but 
not  of  another  (many  such  situations  are 
well  recognized),  this  must  be  understood, 
clarified,  systematlzaed  and  reckoned  with 
before   ECE  efforts  are   undertaken. 

The  needs  of  three  oategorles  of  chlldreo 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  (1) 
The  need  for  certain  therapeutic  educational 
experience  outside  the  home  is  clearly  recog- 
nized here — for  such  handicapped  children 
as  the  cerebral  palsied,  problems  of  vision 
and  hearing  and  a  variety  of  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  problems.  (2)  Leas 
transparent  Is  the  education  out-of-home  of 
all  three-  and  four-year-olds  from  aocloeco- 
nomically-dlsadvantaged  families.  Much 
progress.  It  will  be  shown.  Is  being  made 
toward  parent  and  child  education  In  the 
home  as  far  less  risk  to  the  child's  overall 
development  than  would  normally  be  In- 
curred in  school.  (3)  Clearly  contralndlcated 
by  the  evidence  reported  here  are  the  plana 
to  provide  schooling  or  planned  cognitive 
development  in  schools — for  some  three- 
and  most  four-yeu-olds  as  contemplated  In 
California,  New  York  and  elsewhere.  While 
more  attention  U  being  given  to  the  parent 
and  home  than  heretofore,  the  central  em- 
phasis In  too  many  such  plans  la  on  Institu- 
tions other  than  the  home.  Their  main 
vehicle  Is  the  school. 
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Such  early  schooling  proposals  generally 
recognise  ^>ectaltzed  needs  for  children  from 
birth  to  age  seven  or  eight.  The  states 
usually  have  programs  for  years  Ave  or  six 
through  elcht.  and  they  yet  seldom  offer 
alterpatlvea  to  the  home  for  birth  through 
age  two.  Therefore  this  report  focusee  on 
ages  three  and  four — the  innovative  thrust 
of  such  proposals  as  Caltfomla's  and  New 
York's.  It  wiU  be  seen  however  that  as  re- 
search speaks  out  on  cMld  development, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  It  might 
be  better  to  delay  In  academic  or  formal  ed- 
ucation until  children  are  at  least  seven  or 
elg^t  years  old.  It  foUowa  then  that  three- 
and  four-year'^>lds  should  not  nurmaUy  be 
in  school  either. 

We  in  no  way  infer  that  schools  or  other 
agenclee  of  the  public  domain  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  necessary  intervention  In-behalf 
of  the  young  child.  Nor  do  we  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  weU  trained,  empathetlc 
early  chUdhood  teacher.  On  the  contrary  we 
seek  to  correlate  ECB  research  so  that  more 
creative  use  may  be  made  of  and  by  these 
institutions  and  individuala  toward  optimum 
development  of  the  young  child. 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  explore 
research  which  throws  light  on  the  present 
trend  toward  earlier  schooling  and  to  cite 
Btudlee  which  can  provide  safe  direction  for 
the  BCE  movement  In  the  future.  SpectflcaUy 
we  Intend  to  (1)  compare  the  strength  of 
school-oentered  ECE  programs  on  the  one 
hand  and  home-centered  programs  on  the 
other,  (2)  exEunlne  the  need  for  state  in- 
tervention for  aU  to  early  chUdhood  in  view 
of  rceearch  wtxlch  supports  the  home  as  the 
primary  early  education  environment  and 
<3 )  determine  whether  or  not  such  ECE  pro- 
posals for  aU  children  may  dUute  or  Impair 
existing  special  education  efforts  for  the 
handicapped. 

A  number  of  states  including  California 
and  New  York  are  moving  scbooltog  into  the 
early  years,  offering  programs  which  range 
from  selected  material  and  cognitive  learn- 
ing for  three-year-olds  to  structured  cur- 
ricula for  fotir-  and  five-year-olds.  The  plans 
of  some  school  systems  are  well-advanced, 
in  carefuUy-phaaed  programs,  such  as  Hous- 
ton's SCK  project  which  takes  schooling 
down  to  age  three-and-a-half  (Tanner  and 
Tanner,  1972) .  These  programs  are  too  many 
and  too  diverse  to  permit  detailed  attention 
here.  Therefore  thU  analysis  will  focus  pri- 
marily on  one  state. 

CaUfomla  hae  been  chosen  for  several 
reasons:  (1)  Its  proposed  BCE  program  is 
typical  of  elmUar  efforts  proposed  by  other 
states  for  chUdren  between  ages  five  and 
Uuee.  (2)  WbUe  California  recommends 
early  schooling  for  all  four-year-olds.  It  sug- 
gests "making  enrollment  voluntary  until 
the  age  of  5"  (1971:20)  (3)  The  California 
proposal  is  currently  highly  active,  and  (4) 
California  has  historically  been  an  educa- 
tional leader  among  the  states. 

In  1971,  Wilson  RUes,  California  State 
School  Sup>ermtendent,  commissioned  the 
REPORT  of  the  Calif omU  Task  Porce  on 
Early  ChUdhood  Education.  The  California 
Task  Force  became  involved  tn  a  determined 
move  for  legislation  to  provide  education 
"for  every  chUd  aged  four  to  eight"  (1971 :1, 
2).  While  the  Task  Force  REPORT  actually 
speaks  "of  the  deelrabUlty  of  providing  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children" 
(1971:1),  the  primary  implications  are  for 
chUdren  younger  than  five.  The  first  stage 
of  their  program,  however,  extends  "at  least 
one  year  below  the  system  now  In  exlstenoe" 
(1971:3),  and  this  apparently  reaches  to 
down  to  three  years,  nine  months  for  some 
children  (RUes.  1972). 

The  thesis  of  early  schooling  is  essentially 
supported  by  some  of  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished educational  bodies.  In  1966,  for 
axample,  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Association 
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and  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators called  for  public-supported  ed- 
ucational programs  for  all  chUdren,  begin- 
ning with  four -year -olds  (1968:4).  And  per- 
haps providing  the  greatest  Impetus  of  all 
have  been  Federally- funded  programs  such 
as  Head  Start,  and  the  Great  ClUes  efforts. 

Furthermore,  a  reading  of  the  California 
document  suggests  an  earnestness  and  lof ti- 
neas of  purpose  that  deserves  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  famUy.  And  the  Taak 
Force's  rationale  for  action  is  impreaslve :  Its 
Report  speaks  of  "the  long-range  prevention 
of  crime,  poverty,  addiction,  malnutrition, 
neurosis,  and  violence"  (1971 :1|.  It  calls  for 
action  "at  onre" — Superintendent  Rlle's  BCB 
proposal  three  months  later  i  March  1,  1973) 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  adopts  the 
Task  Force  sense  of  urgency,  but  provides 
at  the  local  level  for  a  "five-year  phase-in- 
perlod"  of  implementation  (1972:7) — includ- 
ing provision  for  academic  achievement  in 
school  through  rettructure  of  existing  pro- 
grams (1971:1,2). 

Yet  a  careful  study  of  the  Report  rataes 
at  least  three  basic  questions:  (1)  How  did 
the  Task  Force  Interpret  the  literature  It 
cited  (1971:6-60)  to  reach  its  stated  conclu- 
sions about  scbooUng  for  aU  four-year-olds? 
(2)  Did  the  Taak  Force  make  a  determined 
effort  to  gain  an  objective  and  comprehen- 
sive perspective,  a  systematic  view,  of  aU 
principal  facets  of  research  related  to  early 
ChUdhood  education?  (3)  Did  the  Taak  Force 
laake  a  realistic  cost  analysis  of  the  program 
it  recommends? 

Respecting  the  first  question,  we  feel  that 
the  Report  Interpreted  in  Bum>ort  of  its  rec- 
onunendations  a  number  of  studies  which 
actually  raise  serious  questions  about  early 
schooling  for  all  chUdren  in  Ueu  of  centering 
the  program  In  the  home:  (a)  Skeels  (1866: 
1-68 ) ,  who  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  warm, 
free,  one-to-one,  mother  or  mother-surrogate 
relationship  without  regard  to  the  surrogate's 
professional  competence.  The  California  re- 
port places  a  certain  emphasis  on  highly- 
qualified  professional  teachers  for  young  chil- 
dren, where  Skeels'  orphan  chUdren  thrived 
under  the  care  of  retarded  teenagers,  ostensi- 
bly because  they  provided  warm,  continuous 
attention,  (b)  The  June  1971,  report  of  the 
Education  Coounlsslon  of  the  States  which 
stated  in  part: 

It  la  not  reconunended  that  states  estab- 
lish formal  classroom  preschool  programs  for 
all  three-  and  four-year-olds  because  there 
is  no  evidence  that  all  children  need  a  struc- 
tured group  experience  if  they  are  receiving 
some  kind  of  systematic  training  and  because 
there  are  viable,  less  expensive  altematlvee 
(1971:47). 

Second,  researchers  often  voice  disappoint- 
ment that  sound  research  has  been  so  often 
ignored  in  educational  planning.  Schaefer 
speaks  to  this  point: 

.  .  .  Although  much  of  this  (ECB)  research 
data  has  been  generated  during  the  last 
decade,  earlier  studies  of  InteUectual  devel- 
opment have  motivated  the  current  volume 
of  research.  Unfortunately .  interpretations  of 
the  significance  of  this  data,  although  they 
have  guided  the  course  of  research,  have  as 
yet  had  minimal  Impact  on  educational  plan- 
ning .  .  .   (1971:18). 

TKird.  the  Education  Policies  Commission 
(NEA-AASA)  concedes  that  "It  is  dUBciilt 
to  estimate  the  costs  of  providing  education- 
al opportunities  for  all  theee  children,  but 
(Insists  that)  It  is  weU  within  the  Nation's 
capacity  to  pay"  (1966:8-10).  In  the  present 
period  of  taxpayer  scrutiny  responsible  an- 
swers must  be  available. 

RebeUlon  of  the  taxpayer  against  gross 
educational  expenditures  has  been  a  common 
happening  In  the  last  few  years.  But  a  new 
kind  of  protest  is  now  seen.  As  cities  and 
states  attempt  to  generallae  their  interven- 
tion for  earlier  schooling.  Oumpert  (1972:1. 
17)  reports  that  some  parents  of  exceptional 
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otUldnn  who  ftre  critically  In  n««<l  of  profM- 
klocAl  balp  t—l  thmt  they  ar«  being  Icnoied. 
Some  an  taking  the  Usue  to  court.  TtroM  to 
uodenoored  the  danger  of  diluting  the  St«te'i 
reaourcee  through  SCE  genenUixatlon  so  that 
thoee  Mtloueiy  In  need  may  have  Inadequate 
care  or  none  at  all.  And  Callfoml*  to  one  of 
Oumpert'a  example  ( 1973 : 1 ) . 

In  oonalderlng  theee  queatlona,  the  pblloe- 
ophy  of  CalUomto  Supo^tendent  Rllee  and 
hto  Taek  Force  ahould  be  carefully  noted. 
First,  thto  paper  will  review  the  phlloeophy 
expraaaed  by  Bllea  and  by  the  Taak  Force. 
It  will  then  attempt  to  expreea  a  syatematlc 
▼tow  of  the  BCX  problems  the  Taak  Force 
Identlflee.  Subeeqiiently  thto  rtow  will  be 
complemented  with  a  limited  review  of  re- 
■earch  which  the  Taak  Force  may  have  over- 

\OOkMd. 

TKx  CALzrommA  task  roacx  PHiLoaorHT 

In  dlscuaalng  the  Callfomto  thrust  for  ear- 
lier schooling,  Time  quotee  State  Superin- 
tendent Wilson  Riles  as  believing  "that  the 
Stat*  laws  barring  children  from  kinder- 
garten until  they  are  nearly  five  years  old 
derive  from  the  solicitous  but  outmoded  no- 
tion of  "readiness"  (Time,  7^2fl/71  Vol.  98 
No.  4.  p.  38)  Rllea  Indicates  what  he  means 
by  "readiness".  He  Is  quoted  as  follows: 

"That  Idea  [readiness]  held  that  It  to  un- 
wise to  shock  the  young  mind  with  Intensive 
Instruction  until  It  Is  ready — perhaps  at  age 
six  or  seven".  The  twelve-year  curriculum 
became  widespread  by  the  lB90's.  Rllee  adds 
as  "a  gift  of  America  to  mass  education  At 
a  time  when  relatively  few  went  to  college, 
extra  years  of  school  free  of  charge  were  In- 
deed a  blessing."  Now.  however,  "our  young- 
sters are  more  ready  than  our  schools  are." 
fib  Id.) 

Riles  made  clear  hto  central  Intent  In  hto 
charge  to  the  California  State  Task  Force: 
•The  need  for  costly  and  frequently  un- 
succeeeful  remedtotlon  programs  can  be 
sharply  reduced  If  we  Increase  the  Intensity 
and  quality  of  educational  programs  during 
the  early  growth  period"    (1971:U). 

The  Task  Force  responded  with  a  state- 
ment of  phlloeophy  Included  here  In  part: 

The  past  decade  has  produced  a  new  body 
of  educational,  psychological  and  medical 
reeearch  documenting  the  crucial  importanoe 
of  the  first  eight  years  of  life.  And  we  are 
convinced  that  theee  early  years  are  critical 
In  determining  the  future  effectiveness  of 
our  citizens  and  In  the  long-range  preven- 
tion of  crime,  poverty,  addiction,  malnutri- 
tion, neurosto,  and  violence.  Even  though 
research  to  still  In  progrees  and  eonduslons 
continue  to  evolve,  we  believe  enough  evi- 
dence to  In  to  Indicate  that  the  following 
are   clearly   warranted   now: 

1  The  people  of  the  State  of  Callfomto 
mtist  make  a  long-range  commitment  of 
funds  to  the  proposition  that  the  first  eight 
years  of  life  are  the  moet  Important  period 
tn  determining  the  future  effectiveness  of  all 
our  citizens . 

3.  Implicit  In  thto  commitment  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  desirability  of  proTldlng  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children.  Cer- 
tainly every  child  aged  four  to  eight,  regard- 
less of  hto  environmental,  emotional  and 
physical  needs,  should  be  Included.  Pro- 
grams must  provide  for  identifying  these 
needs,  for  ways  of  meeting  them  and  for 
means  of  assessing  and  re-assesstng  program 
effectiveness.  Since  It  to  clear  that  early 
dlagnoato.  Intervention  and  prevention  are 
dependent  upon  a  close  Uatoon  among  educa- 
tional, soctol.  and  health  services,  a  coopera- 
tive working  relationship  among  these  fields 
to  vital. 

3.  School  should  be  a  happy  place,  a  stimu- 
lating environment  In  which  children  can 
make  continuous  progress,  where  they  will 
want  to  learn,  and  where  they  can  achieve 
success  both  personally  and  academically. 
In  order  to  make  the  early  years  of  learning 
truly  effective,  moreover,  assessment  or  ap- 
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proprlate  and  slgnlfleant  developmental 
leeeto  must  be  the  basU  for  planning  the 
educational  program  for  each  child.  If  aod 
when  needed,  corrective  social,  medical  and 
psychological  faelllttos  mtist  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  permit  the  young  individual  to  reach 
hto  full  potential. 

4.  Because  we  recognize  the  Importance 
of  the  i)arent  In  the  education  of  the  child, 
we  strongly  affirm  that  parent  education  and 
involvement  must  be  an  integral  part  of  all 
programs. 

6.  There  must  be  encouragement  of  local 
autonomy  and  creativity  In  program  develop- 
ment, with  provtolon  for  maximum  flexibility 
within  broad  state  guidelines.  School  dis- 
tricts and  the  agencies  Involved  must  be 
allowed  freedom  to  experiment  and  in- 
dividualize to  m«et  the  needs  of  the  children 
they  serve. 

6.  Accordingly,  then,  we  believe  it  to  es- 
sential that  OaUfomla  establish  at  once  for 
primary  children  a  broadly-based  educatl<»i- 
al  program  that  extends  at  least  one  year 
below  the  system  now  in  existence.  Thto 
proposal  wUl  require  school  districts  to 
restructure  and  expand  extoting  programs  In 
order  to  bring  about  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  every  child  aged  four  to  eight.  Im- 
plicit in  thto  proposal,  too,  to  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  Individual  child  to  the  unique 
recipient  of  instruction,  and  we  believe  the 
present  large-group  approach  to  the  educa- 
tion of  primary  children  must  change  signlfi- 
cactly  In  order  to  make  poeslbto  the  neces- 
sary  personalised  instruction    (1971  :U), 

California  thus  to  concerned  with  an 
children  from  birth  to  age  eight  in  an  In- 
novative eff<Mt  which  figures  to  differ  in 
program  and  method  from  the  present  kind- 
ergarten-primary approach.  The  Task  Force 
approach  apparently  interprets  Rllss  ideas 
of  intensity  and  quality  as  referring  sub- 
stantlaUy  tl)  to  more  creative  methods. 
(3)  to  more  and  earltor  ichooling  includlnc 
the  restructuring  of  existing  programs,  (8) 
specifically,  to  including  children  at  least 
down  to  age  four,  (4)  to  providing  academic 
education  for  these  young  children  along 
with  other  aspects  of  personal  development, 
and  (6)  to  a  significantly  larger  Invtdve- 
ment  of  parents  in  school  programs. 

New  York  State  has  similar  goals.  Its  ra- 
gents  however  use  the  term  "formar"  instead 
of  academic  in  describing  proposed  BCB  pro- 
grams. And  their  proposal  reachee  down  to 
age  three.  Flexibility,  parent  and  community 
Involvement  are  emphasized,  but  the  pro- 
grams to  date  are  primarily  school-centered 
and  teacher -opera  ted.  In  other  words  moet 
of  these  programs  propose  taking  three-  or 
four-year-olds  out  of  the  home  for  "aca- 
demic" or  formal  experience  even  though 
many  of  the  programs  may  actxially  be  quite 
Informal.  We  would  like  to  believe  that 
everyone  sees  preschool  as  Its  best  propo- 
nents suggest  it  should  be.  However,  exam- 
ining state  propoaato  caused  us  to  surmise: 
(1)  That  developing  and  preparing  to  de- 
velop academic  skilto.  especially  in  reading, 
was  considered  as  one  of  their  more  Impor- 
tant objectives.  (2)  That  they  portray  eariy 
schooUxxg  programs  as  potential  solutions  to 
many  problems,  and  (8)  that  the  propoaed 
programs  would  be  primarily  school-cen- 
tered. 

Following  are  some  statements  from  a  Cal- 
ifornia Task  Force  Report.  (1971) 

1.  All  children  in  California  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eight  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  served  by  a  publicly  sup- 
ported primary  school. — page  8. 

2.  All  children  must  acquire  the  basic  tooto 
of  learning  in  reading,  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic  by  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  leave  the  primary  school. — page  3. 

8.  .  .  .  children  should  acquire  the  basic 
tooto  of  learning  by  the  time  they  leave  the 
primary  school.  There  should  be  a  planned 
sequence    of    experiences    to    develop    each 
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child's  skilto  to  the  utmost  of  hto  ability  so 
that  he  has  suttclent  command  of  the  areas 
of  reading,  language  and  numbers  to  progress 
to  mon  advanced  leveto  of  cognition — p.  17 

4.  .  .  .  for  the  vast  majority  of  children  we 
are  convinced  that  beginning  in  a  primary 
B^ool  at  age  four  would  be  an  advantageous 
step.  .  .  .  with  the  child  eligible  to  enter  on 
hto  fourth  birthday,  but  making  enrollment 
voluntary  until  the  age  of  6. — pp.  0,  30. 
CLABincATioN   or  tkbms 

In  vtow  of  the  rapidly  changing  attitudes 
and  approaches  toward  preschoollng  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  we  dtotlngutoh  between 
early  enrichment,  early  childhood  education 
and  early  schooling.  Enrichment  to  a  goal 
of  any  Informed  parent  or  educator,  which 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  particular 
structure  nor  school  emphasto.  The  term 
'early  childhood  education"  as  used  In  thto 
report  embraces  all  educational  or  enrich- 
ment for  children  to  ages  seven  or  eight  in- 
cluding either  home  or  school  or  both.  Early 
schooling  on  the  other  hand  anwumiwi  that 
the  teacher  and  the  school  (as  a  public  or 
private  institution  apart  from  the  home) 
will  guide  the  child's  education — often  with 
the  pareuU  help  but  not  with  the  parent  in 
full  control  as  In  the  home. 

When  we  speak  of  schooling  in  thto  paper, 
we  assume  the  best  of  modem  concepts  such 
as  CaUfomla  seems  to  Imply  (1971:6-25). 
But  we  do  assume  that  CcOifomla's  use  of 
"academically"  (197:1)  and  New  York's  use 
of  "formal  education"  (1967:5)  do  imply 
some  type  of  scheduled  cognitive  Instruc- 
tion. 

MSKD  FDS   A  ■TSTKCATTC  APFaOACH 

Hesearchers  are  often  highly  q)ecla]l2«d. 
There  are  many  BCE  research  areas  within  or 
among  the  fields  of  education,  sociology, 
psychology  and  physiology,  such  as  himian 
development,  neort^hysiology  and  maternal 
deprivation.  Each  scholar  or  Investigator  to 
Inclined  to  pioneer  In  hto  own  definitive 
field,  often  without  a  continuing  concern 
for  its  many  related  areas.  Unless  these  tan- 
gential areas  are  brought  together  In  a  sys- 
tematic way  educators  may  be  expected  to 
pick  and  to  choose  from  these  scientific  find- 
ings to  support  their  own  preconceived  or 
expedient  Ideas  or  to  arrange  them  to  ap- 
pear supportive  of  programs  or  proposato 
which  they  do  not  really  support  at  all. 

The  absence  of  objective  S3rstematlzatlon 
of  such  research  may  be  one  reason  why 
"the  research  and  development  phases  of 
early  childhood  programs  have  succeeded, 
but  the  Implementation  phases,  thus  far, 
have  largely  failed"  (R^Awer:  1970) .  Rohwer 
cites  as  exa]iq>les  the  apparent  fallxire  of 
Head  Start  (see  also  Evans,  1969  and  Jensen, 
1969:23)  on  the  one  hand  and  "campelllng" 
evidence  of  success  for  "a  num.ber  of  small- 
scale  efforts"  on  the  other  (Jensen,  1909, 
pp.  104-107,  Welkart,  1971,  and  Karnes,  Taaka 
and  Hodglns,  1970) . 

While  there  may  be  evidence  of  some  de- 
sirable effects  of  these  programs  for  less  ad- 
vantaged children,  the  Westlnghouse/ Ohio 
University  assessment  of  failvire  of  large- 
scale  programs  (1969:200)  to  related  pri- 
marily to  academic  or  cognitive  achievement, 
a  goal  stressed  in  the  California  Task  Force 
R<^rt  (1971:1-6,  17-19)  and  by  the  New 
York  Regents  (1967).  The  United  States 
Commission  on  Clvtl  Rights  stated :  "A  prin- 
cipal objective  of  each  [program]  was  to 
raise  academic  achievement  of  disadvantaged 
children.  Judged  by  this  standard  the  pro- 
grams did  not  show  evidence  of  much  suc- 
cess" (1967:138).  The  Commission's  evalua- 
tion was  based  on  studies  of  leading  cities, 
coast  to  coast,  including  St.  Louis'  Banneker 
Project  and  New  York's  Higher  Borizons. 

Results  of  the  Westlnghouse/ Ohio  Uni- 
versity study  of  Head  Start  were  somewhat 
negative  in  relation  to  both  the  cognitive 
and  the  affective  domains: 
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Vtowed  In  broad  perspective,  the  major 
ooncluslons  of  the  study  are : 

1,  Summer  programs  appear  to  be  ineffec- 
tive In  producing  any  gains  In  cognitive  and 
affective  development  that  persist  into  the 
early  elementary  grades. 

3.  Full-year  programs  appear  to  be  Ineffec- 
tive as  meaaurad  by  tha  testa  of  affective  de- 
velopment used  in  the  study,  but  are  mar- 
ginally effective  in  producing  gains  in  cog- 
nitive development  that  could  be  detected  In 
grades  one,  two,  and  three.  Programa  ap- 
peared to  be  of  greater  effectiveness  for  oar- 
tain  subgroups  or  centers,  notably  In  mainly 
Negro  centers,  in  scattered  programs  in  the 
central  dtlea,  and  in  Southeastern  centers. 
3.  Head  Start  children,  whether  from  sum- 
mer or  from  full-year  programs,  still  appear 
to  be  considerably  below  national  norms  for 
the  standardised  tests  of  language  develop- 
ment and  achcriastlc  achievement,  while  per- 
formance on  school  readlrvesn  at  grade  one 
approaches  the  national  norm  .  .  .  (1909: 
30O). 

The  Westlnghouse  Report  pointed  out  "'the 
limited  state  of  knowledge"  about  what 
would  constitute  effective  ECE  intervention. 
It  recommended  that  pilot  programs  be  orga- 
nised and  effected  on  a  amaU  scale,  large- 
scale  efforts  baaed  on  successful  pilot  proj- 
aadpted  persons  in  our  society  (1970:1). 

Thorough  and  objective  study  and  assess- 
ment of  current  ECE  programs  and  of  new 
research  to  ]>artlcularly  Important  when  ECE 
developments  are  already  major  and  rapid, 
with  much  of  their  momentum  due  to  heavy 
Federal  commitment  In  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  (BuUer,  1971) .  It  might  be  weU  here  to 
look  at  srane  aspects  of  BCE  which  should 
be  examined  before  planning  any  major  BOE 
thrust. 

A  Research  Perspective.  It  to  not  the  pri- 
mary purpose  here  to  queetion  the  positive  or 
negative  values  per  se  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. Yet  the  nature  of  the  leamtng  envl- 
romnent,  the  timing  In  terms  of  the  child's 
development,  and  the  practicality  of  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Task  Force's  recommenda- 
tlons  raise  questions  which  are  approprlataly 
e^lored  here. 

The  need  for  some  kind  of  aotlon  respect- 
lag  education  of  young  children  appears  to 
be  weU  established.  Furth,  for  example,  sees 
the  same  needs  as  pointed  out  by  the  Task 
Force: 

It  seems  hardly  iMoessary  to  belabor  the 
fact  that  our  educational  system  to  In  seri- 
ous and  ever  Increasing  trouble.  Tbia  trouble 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  low  reading 
levels,  scholastic  failures,  discipline  prob- 
lems, dropouts,  and  delinquency.  We  know 
that  for  each  child  who  faUs  into  one  of  these 
categories,  thto  to  only  the  beginning  of  fail- 
ure. .  .  .  The  fact  to  that  a  staggering  num- 
ber of  young  children,  btu^ely  ten  years  old. 
have  already  turned  their  backs  on  tntellec- 
tusl  and  social  growth,  have  given  up  on  so- 
ciety and  its  Instltutons,  and  each  year  come 
to  increase  the  swelling  number  of  mal- 
adapted  persons  In  ovir  society  (1970:1). 

Chving  support  to  thto  statement  are 
French's  findings  that  the  Natlcn  has  more 
than  80,000  annual  dropouts  "who  are  within 
the  top  twenty-five  percent  of  its  population 
intellectually"  (1969:2). 

Research  may  reveal  at  least  in  i>art  why 
our  schooto  are  in  ever  Increasing  trouble. 
More  difficult  to  explain  to  the  presumption 
by  the  leaders  of  troubled  schocds  that  they 
should  provide  early  schooling  for  all  these 
three-  or  four-year-olds — and  thus  suggest 
Intervention  In  their  homes — without  a 
sound  research  base. 

President  Kennedy  made  clear  the  Nation's 
responslbUity,  and.  like  the  California  "Task 
Force,  emphasised  prevention :  "Cultural  and 
educational  deprivation  resulting  In  ntMXtal 
retardation  can  also  be  prevented"  (1983). 
Bloom  (19«4).  Butler  (1970),  and  others, 
quoted  In  the  Task  Force  REPORT,  uncker^ 
■core  the  NaUon's  Interest  In  raaaarch  and 
experimentation  in  early  childhood  educa- 
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tloo.  The  BZPOKT  relies  heavily  on  Bloom's 
widely-quoted  summary  of  1,000  research 
studies  In  wtUch  he  ooodudas. 

Put  In  terms  of  intelllgenoe  measured  at 
age  17,  from  conception  to  age  4,  the  Indi- 
vidual daval<^s  60%  of  hto  mature  intalli- 
gence,  from  ages  4  to  8  he  developa  another 
30%,  and  from  agea  8-17  the  remaining  30% 
(1964:88). 

The  report  also  quotes  Bloom"s  reasons  for 
"crucial  Importance"  of  the  early  environ- 
ment: 

(1)  The  rapid  growth  of  selected  char- 
acteristics makes  the  vartotlone  in  the  early 
environment  so  Important  because  they  shape 
these  charactertotlca  in  their  most  rapid  pe- 
riods of  formation,  (2)  dsvelopment  in  the 
early  years  provides  the  base  upon  which 
later  development  depends,  and  (3)  It  to 
much  easier  to  learn  something  new  than 
It  to  to  stan^}  out  one  set  of  learned  be- 
haviors and  r«q>laoe  them  by  a  new  set  ( 1971 : 
38). 

Bloom  also  calto  for  "very  well  prepared" 
teachers  to  do  thto  Job  (1971 :  29) . 

Some  Questions.  Several  qviestlons  may  be 
approprtote  at  thto  point: 

1.  What  to  meant  by  a  "very  well  prepared 
teacher?"  Primarily  professional?  Or  pri- 
marily one  who  understands,  loves  and  to 
empathetlc  to  young  children?  Or  both? 

3.  Is  It  necessarily  a  teacher  in  the  schools? 
Or  could  it  as  well  or  better  be  a  teacher  In 
the  home? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  might  a  par- 
ent best  be  the  teacher? 

4.  Should  every  child  be  subject  to  such 
Interventton?  Only  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped? 

5.  Should  such  Intervention  accommodate 
all  mothers  who  prefer  to  work  or  only  those 
who  work  by  necessity  or  who  may  be  handi- 
capped? 

6.  Can  programs  be  planned  for  the  needs 
of  all  which  are  equitable  for  all  and  at  the 
same  time  be  financially  feasible? 

7.  Is  the  State  willing  to  take  a  systematic 
view  of  early  childhood  education  in  terms 
of  available  research  and  of  its  possible  cost 
to  the  State  and  the  family  both  In  money 
and  In  effect  on  the  child  and  home? 

8.  At  what  age  to  it  developmentaJly  i^jpro- 
prtate  to  send  most  children  to  school? 

The  Task  Force  centers  its  hc^>es  on  well- 
prepared  professionals  with  assistance  from 
paraprofeeslonals  and  parents.  The  suggested 
programs  are  primarily  school -centered.  In- 
cltKUng  recommendations  for  expansion  of 
present  school  facilities  with  new  types  of 
structtirea  (1971:3,4).  The  parent,  while  Im- 
portant, to  not  central  In  the  California  early 
schooling  proposal,  TTje  proposal  provides  for 
all  children,  ages  four  to  eight  regardlese 
of  Bocloeeonocnlc  status  (SCSI  of  the  fam- 
ily or  of  the  mother's  (or  father's)  capacity 
or  actual  need  to  be  absent  from  home. 

The  Task  Force  apparently  believes  that 
such  a  program  Is  financially  feasible  even 
though  It  provides  little  or  no  evidence  of 
financial  realtom  for  low  teacher-to-chUd 
ratio  programs  which  it  reports  as  examples. 
For  example,  the  Taak  Fcmx*  calls  for  an 
adult-to-«hlld  ratio  of  one  to  ten  (1971:3). 
while  the  BCE  programs  It  dtes  ^>praxlmate 
ratioa  of  one  to  five  (1971:31-35) .  Its  finan- 
cial plan  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  8500 
to  »600  annually  per  four-year-old  for  pro- 
grams which  New  York  State  hss  found  It 
cannot  do  on  a  quality  basto  for  several  times 
that  amount.  The  New  York  BCE  staff  to 
quoted  in  one  of  the  documents  used  by  the 
California  Task  Force  (PRB9CHOOL  BREAK- 
THROUGH) as  pointing  out  "The  average 
cost  of  the  state  experimental  preklnder- 
garten  program  to  about  81300  per  child,  but 
the  staff  points  out  that  adequate  child  care 
coats  81800  annually  per  child  and  much 
more  If  the  program  reaches  a  desirable 
standard"  (N8PRA.  1970:40). 

On  the  basts  at  the  reeearch  presaated. 
tha  interpretation  given  to  that  research, 
and   the  excluding  of  evidence  contrary   to 
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the  Task  Force  "Statement  of  FhUosophy", 
the  Callfomto  Task  Force  has  not  taken  • 
systematic  vtow  of  early  childhood  education 
in  terms  of  available  research  nor  coats  In 
money  az>d  in  human  potential. 

Flgural  polnu  out  what  will  happen  It 
maas  education  proceeds  with  such  planning 
as  it  has  In  the  past.  Hs  found  that  despite 
"billions  of  dollars  "  that  have  been  poured 
Into  programs  for  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vantaged through  Oreat  Cities  Projects  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966,  most  of  the  results  "have  been 
definitely  disappointing"  (1970:  1).  Deq^lte 
heavy  expenditures  of  funds.  "Test  scores  tor 
disadvantaged  chUdren  In  all  large  city 
schooto  Indicate  there  to  a  'progressive  re- 
tardation' taklTig  place.  The  longer  a  child 
remains  in  school  the  less  progress  he  makes 
In  relation  to  hto  capacity  for  learning  to 
read  .  .  .  sociologists  say  that  by  1979  two  out 
of  three  chUdren  in  schooto  can  be  dass- 
Ifled  as  disadvantaged"  (1970:3).  It  would 
seem  approprtote  also  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. WUl  starting  all  children  earlier  change 
thto?  Or  will  it  accentuate  the  dilemma?  Is 
thare  a  better  alternative? 

On  the  developmental  approprtoteneas  of 
in>n<nr\g  a  child  out  of  hto  home  to  school  at 
age  three  or  four  or  five,  the  CalUomto  Task 
Force  has  wirtuaUy  nothing  to  say  Nor  does 
New  York  In  its  poaltlon  papers.  And  thto  to 
perhapa  the  key  issue  tn  the  early  schooling 
movement.  Yet  if  the  legislatures  of  these 
and  other  states  are  not  to  sign  the  same 
MtiH  of  blank  check  as  has  characterlaed 
Federal  and  other  mass  efforts  at  interven- 
tion, they  must  give  careful  thought  to  devel- 
opmental approprtoteness  and  to  other  quea- 
tlons  raised  above.  These  considerations  must 
relate  research  findings  to  questions  which 
have  been  raised.  An  effort  wUl  be  made  In 
thto  pt^>er  to  Illustrate  what  should  be  done 
even  though  only  a  limited  summary  of  the 
evidence  can  be  presented  here. 

Among  these  factors  treated  ( 1 )  RaUonala 
lor  intervention.  (2)  Family  and  school  at- 
titudes and  values,  (3)  Dtotlnction  between 
the  poor  and  the  privileged.  (4)  The  home 
school  Idea,  (6)  Neurophysiology  and  cogni- 
tion, and  (0)  Empirical  evidence  and  school 
entry  age. 

Much  of  ECE  research  to  yet  uncertain  and 
not  comprehensive  of  BCE  problems.  A  slmpto 
review  of  ECE  literature — the  eleven  projects 
noted  in  the  CallfomU  State  ECE  "Task  Force 
RepcMt  (1971:31-35) — also  demonstrates  that 
most  early  childhood  education  programs 
rated  as  successful  are  compensatory  by  na- 
ture. Can  these  studies  therefore  be  gener- 
alized as  necessary  for  advantaged  children? 
Thto  question  applies  to  a  large  segment  of 
ECE  research,  much  of  which  concerns  the 
disadvantaged  or  deprived  and  frequently 
applies  Its  techniques  to  moderate  or  higher 
8ES  groups.  Yet  even  the  disadvantaged  have 
been  seldam  proven  to  make  permanent  gains 
outside  of  expensive  e^ieriments  involTing 
low  ratios  of  children-fter-teacher  and  cloae 
Uaison  with  the  home. 

Any  valid,  vrtde-ranging  ECE  program  must 
include  all  classes  In  its  reeearch  base.  While 
much  BCE  experimentation  does  involve  pre- 
dominantly InterctUtural  assessments,  there 
to  retoUveiy  Uttle  data  avaUabto  on  either 
advantaged  blacks,  for  example,  or  on  dto- 
advantaged  whites.  Therefore  comparisons 
are  forced  between  advantaged  whites  and 
disadvantaged  blacks,  with  cocslderabto  con- 
fusion In  developing  cross-ethnic  criteria. 
"Thto  to  evident  in  Boh  were  revtow  (1970: 
1-39). 

ECE  studies  to  date  are  most  often  small. 
well-financed  and  11mlt,ed  in  their  goato.  Tbey 
are  sometimes  carefully  controlled,  with  wall- 
trained  staffs  and  considerable  parental  In- 
volvement. To  generalize  the  succaas  of  car- 
tain  of  these  studies  short  of  long  tann 
follow-up  may  be  appropriate  in  some  re- 
qjecu  But  to  assume  their  relatively  tsoUtad 
and  iiw.itjMi  success  as  bases  for  statewMe 
programs  for  all  children,  regardless  of  socio- 
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eoooomlc  status  and  without  syatamatlc  raf- 
renoa  to  reaearcb,  Is  subjact  to  queatton. 

IX  a  stata  la  to  assume  rssponslble  BCB 
laaderablp  It  has  tba  reaponslblUty  to  ex- 
amine relevant  research,  to  set  reasonable 
goals  and  priontlea.  to  recognize  conceptual, 
mvestlgatlva  and  informational  gapts.  and  to 
apply  reasonable  Intelligence  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  means  and  techniques  can. 
in  fact,  achieve  the  chosen  goals  without 
also  being  destructive  of  other  values  i  home, 
emotional  security,  etc.) .  All  programs  should 
have  built-in  evaluation  systems.  The  serious 
ECB  Student  will  insist  on  (1)  determining 
characteristics  of  a  sound  environment  for 
young  children,  |2)  plan  so  as  to  provide  the 
best  available  environment  for  young  chil- 
dren, whatever  ages  they  may  b«.  and  (3) 
resist  the  Impulse  to  start  wide-ranging  ef- 
forts until  he  has  meticulously  explored  and 
mapped  their  every  aspect. 

Since  cognitive  and  affective  development 
begin  at  birth.  Bloom's  (1064)  review  of  re- 
search supporting  the  early  development  of 
Intelligence  Indicates  to  some  that  Intellect 
should  be  translated  into  structured  con- 
ceptual activity  at  an  early  age  In  order  that 
the  child  might  better  meet  later  demands. 
But  this  assumption  must  be  questioned 
on  the  basis  of  the  child's  Immediate  affec- 
tive needs  and  of  his  physical  isunaturlty. 

Heffeman.  for  many  yean  California's  ele- 
mentary education  chief,  on  the  baals  of 
research  and  long  clinical  experience.  "The 
Imposition  of  (cognitive)  skills  at  early  ages 
and  the  release  of  creativity  are  utterly  an- 
Uthetical"    (1»«8:480,    4S7).    Piaget    agrees: 

.  .  the  problem  of  learning  is  not  at  all 
to  be  confused  with  that  of  spontaneous  de- 
velopment even  though  spontaneous  develop- 
ment always  oomprlsea  learning"    (19M:1t). 

The  Issue  at  hand  may  be  expressed  thus: 

It  Is  impossible  that  while  the  central  nerv- 
ous saytem  iCNAi  and  cognitive  apparatus 
of  the  young  child  may  be  functioning  ap- 
propriately for  their  age  level,  they  may  not 
be  operaung  at  the  level  that  would  be  de- 
sirable for  the  cognitive  tasks  which  the 
schools  are  requiring.  On  the  basts  of  Plage- 
tlan  tnveatlgatlons,  Purtb  believes  so: 

Mark  well  these  twin  conditions:  learn 
reading  and  forget  your  Intellect.  The  aver- 
age five-  to  nine-year-old  child  from  any 
environment  ts  unlikely,  when  busy  with 
reading  or  writing,  to  engage  his  InteUectual 
powers  to  any  substantial  degree.  Neither  the 
proceas  of  reading  Itself  nor  the  comprehen- 
sion of  Its  easy  content  can  be  considered 
an  activity  well  suited  to  developing  the  mind 
of  the  young  child. 

A  school  that  In  the  earliest  grades  focuses 
primarily  on  reading  cannot  also  focus  on 
thinking.  It  must  choose  to  foster  one  or 
the  other.  Historically  It  has  chosen  reading 
(1870:4). 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Rllea 
proposal  make  clear,  for  example,  the  Im- 
portance Calif  OTTiia  places  on  early  childhood 
cognitive  skills: 

As  a  minimum,  local  districts  will  estab- 
lish performance  objectives  for  children 
which  reflect  state  objectives  In  reading, 
language  development  and  mathematics. 
.  .  .  (1973:8). 

By  the  end  of  the  early  childhood  educa- 
Uon  program  (ages  4  to  8) .  It  is  expected 
that  the  child  will  be  able  to  perform  ade- 
quately in  the  communication  skills  of  lis- 
tening, speaking,  reading,  writing  and  In  the 
use  of  language  for  symbolic  thought  .  .  . 
(and)  competency  In  the  basic  arithmetic 
skills  as  well  as  in  mathematical  concepts. 
(1972:9,10) 

We  ask  If  young  children  would  not  be 
better  off  waiting  until  near  the  end  of  the 
•early  childhood  program  "  before  Initiating 
such  performance  objectives.  Robwer  reports 
that — 

Young  children  find  concept-learning  and 
taaka  that  require  combination  and  manlp- 
uiatlon    of    concepts    to    be    extraordinarily 
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demanding.  Reaearch  studies  have  shewn 
that  reading  and  anthmettc  reqntro  concep- 
tual abilities  that  many  youngateis  do  not 
achieve  with  ease  until  they  are  close  to  9 
years.  (1073) 

It  la  not  dllBcult  at  first  to  assume,  as  the 
Callfomla  Task  Porce  and  others  appear  to 
indicate,  that  Bloom's  concerns  can  best  be 
satisfied  by  placing  all  children  In  optimum 
school  environments,  for  our  society  Is  school- 
oriented.  But  Is  the  school  the  child's  best 
learning  environment  during  his  early  years? 
And  where  can  school  readiness  be  beet 
achieved?  In  the  school?  Or  the  home? 

At  what  time  In  the  child's  life  does  re- 
search say  that  school  intervention  Is  Indi- 
cated, for  what  purposes  and  under  what 
circumstances?  What  types  of  programs  does 
research  suggest  as  optimum  solution  to  to- 
day's BOB  problems?  It  would  appear  that 
the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
should  take  Into  account  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  variable  of  child  development  and  the 
pvarental  attitudes  and  other  dynamics  of  to- 
day's homes. 

The  California  Task  Force  Report  (1971 :1- 
5)  appears  to  be  alert  to  many  of  these  vari- 
ables— proven  educational  principles  and 
procedures.  Among  these  are  (1)  parental  in- 
volvement, (2)  local  aut<«omy,  (3)  clear 
goals,  (4)  adequate  funds,  (6)  the  school  as 
a  commxmlty  center,  (fl)  differentiated  staf- 
fing, (7)  use  of  volunteers,  (8)  low  adxilt-to- 
chlld  ratios,  (9)  happy  and  stimulating  en- 
vironments which  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
child,  (10)  special  attention  for  the  handi- 
capped and  seriously  deprived.  (11)  con- 
tinuing emphasis  on  sound  staff  preparation, 
( 13)  the  developmental  Import  of  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  child's  life.  (13)  the  need 
for  pilot  studies  before  proceeding  on  wide- 
scale  and  long-range  programs,  and  (14)  the 
flexibility   and   feasibility  of  nozxgradedness. 

But  the  Report  provides  little  or  no  re- 
seeu^h-based  reasoning  as  to  why  It  turns  to 
the  school  as  a  central  learning  environment 
for  all  children  at  an  age  when  research 
seems  to  place  the  principal  emphasis  on  the 
home.  The  Report  generally  Ignores  the  vari- 
ables concerning  which  research  provides 
substantial  evidence.  Such  factors  Include 
maternal  deprivation,  neuropsychology,  and 
visual  maturity  among  others  which  will  also 
be  considered  In  this  paper. 

RATIONAI^    roa    INTXaVEMTION 

Th  Task  Force,  like  nearly  all  early 
schooUrig  proponents,  points  to  two  well- 
established  facts  In  Justification  of  early  In- 
tarvent  by  school  systems.  First  Is  the  evi- 
dence of  early  development  of  Intelligence  in 
the  child.  Like  many  others.  It  utilizes 
Bloom's  widely-published  statistics.  And 
Bloom's  research  base  appears  valid  as  it 
relates  to  intelligence.  Second  is  the  child's 
human  need  for  emotional  growth  through 
attachment  to  an  empathetic,  giving,  mother- 
ing person. 

Early  Intelligence.  No  argument  Is  offered 
here  which  questions  the  rapid  development 
of  Intelligence  In  a  normal  child.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Task  Force  bases  Its  conclusions 
on  objective  Investigation.  The  questions  are, 
what  Is  the  most  appropriate  environment  In 
which  to  nurture  this  rapid  development, 
and  when  are  children  ready  for  programs 
emphasizing  cognitive  development? 

Research,  as  we  shall  shortly  observe,  seri- 
ously questloa  the  generalization  that  all 
four-  or  five-year-old  children  are  ready 
cognltlvely,  neurophyslologlcally  or  affective- 
ly to  undertake  organized  tasks  and  abstract 
thinking  even  in  the  better  school  environ- 
ments as  commonly  conceived.  And  some 
careful  researchers  and  clinicians  would  delay 
such  pressures  at  least  another  two  or  three 
years  (See  Rohwer,  1970;  Elklnd,  1909;  Hua^n, 
1967;  Fisher.  1061,  etc.) .  It  abould  be  ^oted 
that  reference  here  Is  not  made  to  axcap- 
tlooal  chlldraa — to  those  who  are  handi- 
capped or  serlooaly  deprived.  For  these  chU- 
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dren  Intensive  early  Intervention  involving 
the  home  and  school  or  ollnlc  certainly  would 
seem  appropriate. 

Snrichment.  Why  do  early  schooling  pro- 
ponents often  Identify  enrichment  experi- 
ences and  needs  primarily  with  the  school, 
considering  the  home  important  but  ancil- 
lary? Spauldlng  (1968:10)  provides  one  ex- 
ample of  such  reasoning.  She  describes  many 
learning  situations  which  a  carefully-de- 
veloped school  might  provide  for  the  young 
child:  ocdors,  sounds,  social  aklUs  and  ob- 
jects of  nature.  She  stresses  at  the  same 
time  a  need  for  some  children  to  speed  up 
thair  work  "so  that  the  others  won't  have  to 
wait"  (1988:10) .  But  she — and  the  California 
Taak  Force — do  not  discuss,  in  the  face  of 
the  failure  of  schools  generally  to  provide 
Ideal  programs  for  five-year-olds,  how  they 
win  be  able  to  succeed  with  four-year-olds. 
Nor  does  It  apparently  occur  to  her  that  the 
home,  carefully-guided,  might  better  pro- 
vide the  very  experiences  she  prescribes  for 
the  child,  and  strengthen  the  family  In  the 
process.  (See  pages  34,  37,  38  on  parental 
potential,  maternal  care  and  the  home 
school  idea.) 

Kindergarten  teachers  on  the  other  hand 
have  long  recognized  that  children  from 
sound  home  environments  cotne  to  school 
with  many  of  these  skills  well  developed, 
particularly  If  in  age  th?y  are  later-tha.n- 
average  entrants.  This  will  be  discussed  at 
some  length  later  In  this  report. 

Heffeman  suggests  we  may  be  "warping 
children  to  satisfy  adult  demands"  (1968: 
496.  497>.  Mltcheli,  (1968:9)  fears,  that  the 
govenunent  might  take  steps  "that  would 
lessen  the  Importance  of  the  family  .  " 
Speaking  to  the  mandate  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  for  schooling  for  all 
four-year-olds  (1966:8-10)  she  Insists  that 
while  there  is  clear  need  for  some  sort  of 
compensatorv  education  for  disadvantaged 
four- year-olds,  many  of  us  overlook  the  fsct 
that  it  may  not  be  a  good  idea  for  every  four- 
year-old. 

Research  indicates  that  home  education 
programs  may  be  viewed  with  greater  opti- 
mism. It  Justifies  the  assumption  that  work- 
ing with  homes,  small  units  that  they  are.  is 
more  feasible  generally  than  trying  to  effec- 
tively restructure  the  schools,  and  is  likely  to 
be  much  less  expensive.  A  number  of  studies 
have  recently  shown  that  parents.  Including 
those  from  disadvantaged  homes,  may  be 
more  responsive  and  cooperative  than  once 
thoiight  if  they  are  presented  with  programs 
which  appear  reasonable  to  the  parents. 

TMtrLT     AND     SCHOOL    ATnTTTDES     AND     VALTTES 

In  many  school  systems  little  mutual  trust 
exists  between  parent  and  teacher.  Says  Hef- 
feman. "When  children  have  difficulty  In 
reading,  parents  blame  the  school  and  teach- 
ers blame  the  home  for  exerting  undue  pres- 
sure" (1968:496). 

Tet  basic  hopes  for  stable,  well-developed 
children  are  common  to  all.  Including  the 
California  Task  Force.  How  to  achieve  this 
goal  la  the  question.  One  poesiblllty  current- 
ly being  tried  in  many  areas  Is  that  the 
teacher  or  other  appropriate  person  might 
more  often  Join  the  parent  In  the  chUd's  nat- 
ural environment  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all.  To  achieve  this  end,  cooperation  of  the 
parents  will  be  necessary. 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
quoted  In  the  Task  Force  REPORT  (1971: 
45,  47).  stressed  "strengthening  the  role  of 
the  family  as  the  first  and  most  fundamen- 
tal Influence  in  child  development.  ...  To 
develop  ways  to  reach  the  families  of  young 
children  and  to  strengthen  their  capacity 
for  parenting  ".  The  Commission  added  that 
"Statea  should  consider  programs  for  three-, 
four-,  and  five-year-old  children  which  pro- 
vide training  for  them  and  their  parents  in 
their  homes"  (Bmphasls  ours).  But  the  Cali- 
fornia Taak  Force  did  not  make  the  home  so 
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central  as  the  school.  Nor  do  some  other 
itates  and  cities. 

rABXMTAI.  POTXNTIAL   AMD   WUXIMCNXSS  TO 
CHAMGX 

Smith  (1968:106)  reports  that  the  Flint. 
Uicblgan,  schools  Involved  disadvantaged 
homes  which  housed  young  children  of  vary- 
ing ages.  Some  educatcva  fait  parents  would 
IM  unresponsive.  To  examine  the  theory,  pa- 
tents were  given  chlldren'a  dictionaries  and 
other  books  and  games.  They  were  aaked  to 
set  aside  a  quiet  time  In  the  home  for  the 
eblld's  study  and  for  reading,  and  a  time 
for  reading  aloud  to  their  children  each  day. 
Approximately  90%  of  the  homes  responded. 
Of  these,  more  than  90%  of  the  parents 
voiced  approval  of  the  program  and  aaked 
that  It  be  continued,  saya  Smith. 

Parents  were  eager  to  participate  In  the 
program.  The  contention  that  these  parents 
were  not  Interested  in  their  children  was 
not,  therefore,  supported;  In  fact.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  refuted.  This  finding  sug- 
gests that  appropriate  techniques  are  an 
important  factor  In  Involving  parenta  with 
limited  educational  backgrounds  in  improv- 
ing the  academic  achievement  of  their  chil- 
dren. With  few  exoeptiona,  parents  foUowed 
through  with  the  suggestions  made  In  the 
program.  The  few  exceptions  Included  par- 
ents too  burdened  with  emotional  and  psy- 
chological problems  to  effectively  foUow 
through  with  any  organized  efforts  .  .  . 
(1068:106.  107). 

Smith  then  warns  against  the  assumption 
by  the  school  of  the  parental  role : 

In  this  situation,  the  role  ctf  the  school 
was  not  to  ass\mM  parental  responsibility. 
First  of  all,  the  school,  as  organized  in  our 
society,  cannot  asaume  such  control  over  the 
child:  secondly,  no  outside  agency,  school 
or  otherwise,  should  assume  the  appropriate 
rt^  of  the  parent. 

The  rightful  role  for  educators  Is  seen 
rather  to  be  that  of  teaching  parents  to  as- 
stmie  their  appropriate  responsibilities  and 
tsslst  them  In  this  task.  The  relatlonahlp 
sought  is  the  cooperative  sharUiig  of  respon- 
sibilities by  the  parents  and  the  schools, 
working  together  to  bridge  the  educational 
gap  with  purpoeeful  educational  program- 
ing and  planning    (1968:107). 

Hess  and  Shlpman  (1968:137)  acknowl- 
edged the  Inferiority  feelings  that  working 
class  mothers  have  about  the  school  sys- 
tem— "A  powerlessness  and  a  lack  of  [tersonal 
affectlvenees".  In  their  study  of  mothers, 
ranglag  from  middle  class  to  those  on  public 
assistance.  "The  majority  of  mothers  In  all 
social  class  groups  (including  m(»'e  than  70% 
of  those  on  public  assistance)  said  they 
would  like  their  children  to  finish  college ". 
They  note  the  implications  of  their  study 
for  parent  and  home  education:  "If  the  gen- 
eral picture  that  has  been  sketched  here  ap- 
pllee.  It  would  seem  to  have  implications  for 
parent  education,  particularly  as  regards  In- 
teraction between  the  school  and  the  par- 
ent. .  ."  (1968:128). 

These  conclusions  suggest  the  poaalbUlty 
of  developing  "home  schools"  (See  p.  36) 
In  which  traveling  teachers  may  work  with 
parents  and  children  together  in  the  home. 
It  Is  suggested  that  such  an  arrangement 
might  not  only  provide  at  lower  cost  an  edu- 
cational experience  for  the  young  chUd  where 
indicated,  but  also,  and  primarily,  orient  the 
mother  (1)  to  the  chUd's  needs  and  (2)  to 
better  understanding  of  and  empathy  with 
the  child's  subsequent  school  experiences. 

A  number  of  ECE  researchers  feel  that  the 
best  plan  may  be  to  deal  with  the  parents 
of  environmentally-deprived  children  In  a 
way  that  will  help  them  more  effectively  to 
help  their  own  children.  Thus  It  may  be  bet- 
ter to  spend  State  funds  toward  effecting 
change  In  the  home  environment — where  the 
child  spends  most  of  his  time. 

Several  researchers,  for  example,  confirm 
the  Hess  and   Shlpman  findings.   Speaking 
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particularly  of  dlaa«tvantaged  negroes,  Lewla 
reports  "that  poor  parents  In  the  main  kxMyw 
what  they  want  for  their  children  and  them- 
selves, especially  In  education"  (1970:34). 

Daugherty  reports  participation  of  low- 
SES  parents  In  a  variety  of  activities  in  a 
project  in  Chicago's  Dlstrtet  Eleven.  She 
found  fathers,  uncles  and  friends  to  be  glad 
to  work  with  boys  In  a  "Father's  Club". 
Mothers  became  willingly  Involved  in  home 
economics  projects,  more  to  aid  their  chil- 
dren than  themselves.  And  In  4-H  activities, 
"Although  they  lacked  talents  or  skills,  they 
[mothers]  enjoyed  and  took  pride  in  those 
of  their  offspring''  (1963  :  18-20) . 

Levensteln  (1071:132)  not  only  found  gen- 
erally that  If  approached  rightly,  disadvan- 
taged "Btothers  take  seriously  the  family's 
responsibility  to  lay  groundwork  for  school 
learning",  but  also  noted  that  their  "aspira- 
tions for  their  children  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  middle  income  mothers."  The  fact 
that  the  low  SES  mother  saw  the  preschool 
teacher  as  less  effective  than  she  and  yet 
sensed  her  own  inadequacies,  suggests  the 
primary  role  of  the  State  as  one  of  parent  and 
home  education  not  only  for  the  inunedlatc 
welfare  of  the  child,  but  also  for  development 
of  a  parental  sense  of  adequacy  and  of  em- 
pathy with  the  social  worker,  teacher  or 
other  educational  representative. 

The  California  Taak  Force  has  carefully 
emphasized  the  crucial  need  for  closer  teach- 
er-parent ties,  particularly  in  low  3ES  homes 
(1971:0,  10).  The  RUes  proposal  agrees 
( 1073 : 6) .  The  thesis  of  need  for  parental  ade- 
quacy In  low  SX8  homes  is  supported  by  Olim, 
Hess  and  Shlpman  who  found  a  notable  re- 
latlonahlp between  the  norther's  inadequacy 
of  language  elaboration  and  the  chUd's  cog- 
nitive performance.  The  chUd's  cognitive  de- 
velopment and  attitude  toward  the  school 
reflects  the  mother's  image  of  the  school. 
Thus  close  and  continuous  parent -home  help 
Is  Indicated  even  if  the  early  chUdhood  edu- 
catKxi  were  In  school. 

The  Initial  relationship  between  the 
chUd  and  the  teacher  Is  jjosed  in  terms  of  au- 
thority rather  than  Interaction  and  in  terms 
of  rules  of  obedience  rather  than  inquiry  and 
exploration.  This  early  attltiide  supports  and 
reinforces  the  paastvlty  of  many  working 
class  chUdren  who  come  Into  contact  with 
mlddle-claos  Institutions.  It  repreaents  an 
orientation  toward  authority  and  toward 
learning  which  has  Indeed  been  taught  by  the 
mother  and  by  the  community  environment 
and  which  needs  to  be  modified  through  ex- 
perience with  teachers  (1066:190). 

While  other  studies  imply  that  the  same 
strong  concern  tea  their  chUdren  holds  true 
for  middle-  and  higher -SES  families,  further 
study  Is  needed  In  this  area.  Research,  how- 
ever, has  found  that  regardless  of  SES,  warm, 
continuous  parental  care,  particularly  by 
the  mother  Is  essential  for  optimal  chUd  de- 
velopment. 

IMPOaTANCX    OF    ICATaaXAI.    CABS 

An  awareness  of  the  danger  of  maternal 
deprivation  as  a  key  facet  in  the  BCE  com- 
posite is  necessary  for  the  understanding  and 
development  of  sound  parental  attitudes  and 
for  the  teacher  to  understand  his  appropriate 
posture  in  relating  to  the  young  child.  It  wlU 
be  shown  from  reproducible  research  that 
when  a  chUd  is  taken  from  home  for  early 
schooling  or  remains  at  home  without  loving 
care  from  someone  he  trusts,  mental  and 
emotional  problems  may  often  be  expected 
which  affect  his  learning,  motivation  and 
behavior.  Bowlby  presented  evidence,  formu- 
lated a  statement  of  principle  and  defined 
maternal  deprivation  in  his  19M  report  to 
the  World  Health  Organization: 

What  is  believed  to  be  essential  for  mental 
health  is  that  the  infant  and  young  chUd 
should  experience  a  warm.  Intimate  and  oon- 
tlnuoua  relatlonahlp  with  his  mother  (or 
permanent  mother-substitute)  In  wblcb 
both  find  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  Otven 
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this  relationship,  the  emotions  of  anxiety 
arul  guilt,  which  in  ezceaa  characterlBe  men- 
tal 111 -health,  wlU  develop  In  a  moderate  and 
organized  way.  When  this  happens,  the  child's 
characteristic  and  oontradlctory  demands,  on 
the  one  hand  for  unlimited  love  from  hia 
parents  and  on  the  other  for  revenge  upon 
them  when  he  feels  that  they  do  not  love 
him  enough,  will  likewise  remain  of  moder- 
ate streitgth  and  become  amenable  to  the 
control  of  his  gradually  developing  person- 
ality. It  Is  this  complex,  rich,  and  rewarding 
relatlonahlp  with  the  mother  In  the  early 
years,  varied  In  countleas  ways  by  relations 
with  the  father  and  with  siblings,  that  child 
psychiatrists  and  many  others  now  believe 
to  underlie  the  development  of  character  and 
of  mental  health. 

A  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  chUd  does 
not  have  this  relationship  is  termed  'mater- 
nal deprivation'.  This  is  a  general  term  cover- 
ing a  niumber  of  different  sitxiatione  Thus,  a 
ChUd  ts  deprived  even  though  living  at  home 
If  hlB  mother  (or  permanent  mother-substi- 
tute) ts  unable  to  give  hbn  the  loving  care 
small  children  need.  Again,  a  cbUd  is  de- 
prived tf  for  any  reason  he  Is  removed  frona 
his  mother's  care.  This  deprivation  will  be 
relatively  mild  If  he  is  then  looked  after  by 
someone  whom  he  has  already  learned  to 
know  and  trust,  but  may  be  considerable  tf 
the  foster-mother,  even  though  loving.  Is  a 
stranger  (1962:11,13). 

He  reiterates  his  view  in  his  report  nearly 
twenty  years  later  that  In  the  Western  world 
much  the  commonest  disturbances  of  at- 
tachment "are  the  results  of  too  little  moth- 
ering, or  of  mothering  coming  from  a  suc- 
cession of  different  people". 

He  speaks  of  "a  variety  of  behavioral  char- 
acteristics of  young  rtilidren  who  have  been 
separated  from  their  mothers,  from  clln«tog 
to  rejection".  And  Bowlby  points  o\n  that 
theee  aberratlona  "can  continue  for  weeks, 
months  or  years  ..."  or  may  be  permaneDt 
(1960:  xUi). 

Bowlby  states  categorically  thart  "So  long 
as  a  ChUd  Is  in  the  unchallenged  presence  of 
a  principal  attachment  figure,  or  wuhln  easy 
reach,  he  fe^s  secure  A  threat  of  loss  createa 
anxiety,  and  actual  loss  sorrow;  both  more- 
over are  likely  to  caviae  sorrow"  (1969  300). 
WhUe  Bowlby's  work  was  In  no  way  directly 
connected  with  early  schooling,  his  feelings 
are  Implicit  in  determining  the  optimum  en- 
vironment for  ChUd  development. 

Oeber's  work  in  Uganda,  referred  to  in 
greater  detaU  In  the  next  section  of  this  re- 
peat, further  demonstrates  that  such  atten- 
tion or  deprlvaitlon  reaches  beyond  the  emo- 
tional re^wnaes  of  young  chUdren  to  in- 
cltide  physiological  maturation  and  coordi- 
nation, adapcabUtty.  soclablUty  and  even 
lan«rua«e  akllls  (1068:186-66).  (See  page  S3). 
Yarrow  also  Indicates  that  "besides  the  re- 
tardation of  development  caused  through 
emotional  factors,  maturation  In  adjustment 
is  markedly  slowed  by  deprivation  of  sen- 
sory, social,  and  affective  stimulation  when 
a  child  cannot  be  with  his  mothor"  (1064: 
137). 

Bowlby  describes  the  results  of  partial  dep- 
rivation and  the  rationale  for  his  conclu- 
slona: 

"The  Ul-eSecta  of  deprivation  vary  with  tta 
degree.  Partial  deprivation  brings  In  Its  train 
acute  anxiety,  ezoeaalve  need  for  love,  pow- 
erfiU  feeUngs  of  revenge,  and  artalng  from 
these  last,  guilt  and  depression.  These  emo- 
tions and  drives  are  too  great  for  the  imma- 
ture "VM^nji  of  contrcd  and  organization  avaU- 
able  to  the  yoting  chUd  i  Immature  physio- 
logically as  well  as  psychologlcaUy )  The  con- 
sequent disturbance  of  peyoblc  organization 
tbMi  leads  to  a  variety  of  reeponaes.  often  re- 
petitive and  cumulative,  the  end  producta  of 
which  are  symptoms  of  neuroats  and  Uiata> 
blUty  of  character  (1063:13) 

Ala— uth.  eoncludlDg  a  review  of  research, 
appdaa  this  to  mother  atMl  sobool: 

IB  tJM  case  of  the  ebUd  over  two,  efforts 
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to  •nricA  Um  instUutkxuU  •QYlroomMit  by 
provKUnt  aviwnj-tetxool  ezperl*Qc«  mm  to 
tM  1M«  aaactlT*  m  -*^"""''t  retAnkUloo  of 
d«T*109iiMXtt  tb*a  •fforU  to  f»clUtet«  th«  «t- 
t«cbin*nt  of  t2k«  cbUd  to  %  lubctUut*  motber. 
(19«7;M8j. 

Tint  acc«pt«nc«  by  tb«  motliar  of  bar  rola 
U  a  tMf  factor  In  provUllDg  m»t«rQ*l  •nrlch- 
mant.  Aloawortb  statM  that  raaaarcb  reveaia 
taw  IX  any  dUfaraacaa  In  cbUd-rMurlng  attl- 
tinlaa  b«twe«n  working  and  non-working 
mnthra: 

fflgn<fl/mr>t  dlflenncca,  however,  were 
found  whan  th«  motbara  were  grouped  In 
tacxna  of  latlafactlon  with  tbelr  rola.  wbather 
tba  bomamakar  or  tba  worker  rola.  Dlaaatla- 
flad  motbara,  both  working  and  nonworklng. 
reported  undaairable  child-rearing  practices 
and  attltudaa  more  frequently  thaji  mothers 
wbo  ware  aatlafled  with  tbalr  rola  1 1966: 117) . 

Iducatlon  and  raaaauraitoa  of  parenta  thua 
►'yvTftf  a  Tltal  coruxunltant  of  any  ECE 
program  whathar  In  home  or  m  tcbool. 
wbatbar  ttta  mother  works  or  not,  but  par- 
ticularly with  the  inothar  who  doea  not  have 
a  full  appreclAtlon  of  her  role.  It  ahould  be 
noted  at  this  point  that  the  warm,  eontinu- 
out  environment  found  to  be  so  important 
to  a  child's  stable,  well-moClvatad  adjust- 
ment doaa  not  Imply  that  be  shoxild  have 
no  frustrations.  Bpltz  points  out  that  "the 
child's  welfare  docs  require  frusuatlon  .  .  . 
reaUty  testing  U  one  of  the  vitally  Important 
functions  of  the  ego"  (1986:148).  The  warm 
and  continuous  presence  of  the  mother  pro- 
vkles  a  track  on  which  the  child  can  develop 
optimum  security. 

Thus,  says  Bowlby.  numerous  direct  studies 
"make  it  plain  that,  when  deprived  of  ma- 
tarsal  care,  the  child's  development  is  almost 
always  retarded  —  physically,  intellectually 
and  socially  and  that  symptoms  of  physical 
and  mental  LUnass  may  appear  .  .  .  and  that 
soma  children  are  gravely  damaged  for  life" 
(1068:16).  He  goaa  on  to  suggest  the  Inclu- 
sive ages  of  vulnerability: 

At  what  age,  It  may  be  asked,  does  the 
child  caasa  to  be  vtiinerable  to  a  lack  of 
matemaJ  care?  No  doubt  vulnerability  dl- 
mtntmti*^  slowly  and.  perbapa,  asymptotically. 
All  wbo  have  studied  the  matter  would  agree 
that  rulzkerabillty  between  three  and  five  Is 
still  serious,  though  much  leas  so  than  ear- 
lier. During  this  period  children  no  longer 
live  exclusively  in  the  present  and  can  con- 
sequently conceive  dimly  of  a  time  when 
their  mothers  will  return,  which  Is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  most  children  younger  than 
three. 

Furthermore,  the  ability  to  talk  permits 
of  simple  explanations,  and  the  child  will 
take  more  re*dily  to  understarxling  sub- 
stitutes. During  this  age-period,  therefore, 
it  may  be  said  that  wise  and  Insightful 
management  can  go  far  to  mitigate  lU-eSects, 
though  in  Its  absence  very  serious  reactions, 
comparable  to  those  of  the  child  betw«en  one 
and  three,  are  not  uncommon. 

After  the  age  of  five  vulnerability  dimin- 
ishes still  further,  though  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  Ave  and  seven 
or  eight  are  unable  to  adjust  satisfactorily 
to  separations,  especially  If  they  are  sudden 
and  there  has  b«en  no  preptaratlon  (1963:9) . 

The  California  Task  Report  cites  Skeels' 
study  (1966:38)  as  a  bmaiM  for  early  child- 
hood intarrentlon  (p.  34).  Tet  Skeel's  study 
may  even  more  fundamentally  xinderscore 
the  Import  of  continuous,  consistent,  affec- 
tionate and  low-ratio  adult-to-cbild  care  as 
eoaentlal  for  the  optimum  development  of 
the  yoiing  child.  (See  Gray  1969:3,  Blatt. 
1969  aO-22).  Rls  study  would  If  anything, 
support  the  use  of  mothers  and  mother  ni- 
rogatas  in  non-poup  or  very  small  group 
experiences. 

Skeels  used  mentally  retarded  teenagers 
as  mother  surrofates  for  the  young  ehUdren. 
Careful  examination  of  his  report  rareals 
that    there    were    apparently    no    prescttool 
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group  axparlanoas.  Rather,  the  study  would 
seam  to  suggest  that  the  one-to-one  "mother- 
ing '  resulted  In  battar-adjustad  children 
which  consequently  were  better  able  to  cope 
with  their  environment  than  were  the  chil- 
dren In  the  control  group  wbo  were  given 
standard  Institutional  care. 

The  experimentation  of  Levensteln  and 
others  (see  section  on  the  Home  School) 
would  seem  to  support  these  conclusions. 
LevetLStein  has  found  greatest  developmental 
success  In  young  children  through  building 
warm,  continuous  home  environments  by 
accentiiatlng  the  role  of  the  parent  in  the 
home,  vis  a  vis  the  school.  3he  seldom  if 
ever  uses  teachers  as  such,  but  places  prime 
emphasis  on  "home  visitors"  who  are  em- 
pathetlc  with  parents  and  children,  with 
relatively  little  concern  for  their  formal  pro- 
fessional  background  as  taachws. 

The  concliialons  of  Bowlby,  Alnaworth, 
Yarrow  and  Oeber  point  to  the  parents  and 
bosx  as  potentially  the  most  effective  vehi- 
cles for  optimum  development  of  the  young 
chUd. 

While  research  supports  the  Idea  th*t  many 
parents  do  not  provide  an  appropriate  de- 
velopmental environment.  It  also  tells  us 
that  p«u'ent8  from  low  SES  homes  do  have 
strong  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  These  facts  Joined  with  lui  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  seriousness  of 
maternal  deprivation  make  clear  the  primary 
reaponslbUlty  of  strengthening  the  home  and 
of  providing  warm  creative  parent -child 
interactions. 

But  there  are  obvlovisly  many  kinds  of 
homes:  low  SES  and  high,  deprived  and  priv- 
ileged. Research  studies  will  next  be  cited 
to  show  that  low  SES  homes,  often  thought 
to  provide  unsound  environments  for  young 
children,  are  not  always  so.  Nor  do  middle 
or  higher  SES  homes  guarantee  an  enriched 
or  privileged  environment.  While  this  ob- 
servation does  not  assume  that  the  typical 
low-SES  child  In  American  society  Is  as 
Ukely  to  be  as  prlvUeged  as  his  hlgher-SES 
counterpart,  it  does  serve  to  suggest  the 
need  for  parent  education  at  all  levels, 
whether  or  not  the  State  supplies  ECE  Inter- 
vention. 

Distinctions  Between  the  "Poor"  and  the 
"Privileged".  While  young  children  from 
varioiis  SES  levels  are  not  In  all  respects 
different,  the  poor  or  underprivileged  child 
as  comnaonly  defined  tends,  according  to 
RTagan,  to  vary  markedly  from  the  prlvUeged. 
The  differences  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
ask  serloiisly  If  the  State  should  generalize 
Its  preventive  and  therapeutic  programs  for 
the  whole  population  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  the  deprived.  And  tf  generalized, 
what  form  should  the  program  take? 

Kagan  (1970:10-15)  lists  seven  of  these 
notable  areas  of  difference  and  suggests 
their  rationale: 

1.  Comprehension  and  expression  of  lan- 
guage: Poor  mothers  usually  do  not  con- 
verse with  their  chUdren  as  often  or  as 
poignantly  as  middle  class  mothers. 

2.  The  child's  mental  set  to  activate  cog- 
nitive structuree  to  solve  problems  or  to  un- 
derstand discrepant  events:  A  middle  class 
mother  provides  a  larger  variety  of  conversa- 
tion, facial  expressions  and  play,  with  more 
stuprises. 

3.  Attachment  to  an  adult,  normally  the 
biological  mother:  The  middle  class  mother 
and  child  more  often  enjoy  a  closer  attach- 
ment, as  the  mother  molds  the  child  with  a 
greater  and  closer  confidence,  and  the  child 
responds. 

4.  Inhibition  and  impulsiveness:  The  poor 
mother  sets  an  example  of  impulsive  be- 
havior, and  the  child  does  not  letu-n  to  recog- 
ntze  the  p>otentlal  resiilts  of  conflict. 

5.  Sense  of  effectiveness:  The  middle  class 
child  Is  more  often  appreciated  and  ap- 
plauded, laama  to  sustain  play  longer  and 
persist  In  solving  problems. 

6.  Motivation:  The  poor  child  is  leas  mo- 
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tlvatad  bacauaa  ha  doaa  not  feal  friendly  to 
the  teacher  or  care  for  her  praise,  partly, 
becaiise  he  does  not  admire  her  skills  or  tem- 
perament. He  expects  academic  failure,  so 
doea  not  try. 

7.  Bzpactaacy  of  failure:  For  the  poor 
ehUd,  "FaUura  is  leas  humiliating  for  ba  had 
not  expected  to  succeed  and  was  not  con- 
▼Inoed  that  Intallactual  skills  were  valu- 
able". This  leads  to  a  "combination  of  in- 
adequate language  resources,  low  motivm- 
tlon.  and  little  faith  in  sucoeaa". 

A  particular  need  for  parent  education  and 
encouragement  of  the  "poor"  mother  may 
be  deduced  from  Kagan's  "differences",  sup- 
ported by  Oeber's  Study  (below).  At  the 
same  time  the  stated  practices  of  the  typical 
American  middle  class  mother  might  wall 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  generalized  Inter- 
vention during  early  childhood  is  hardly  in- 
dicated for  "all  four-year-olds",  aa  indicated 
in  the  California  Report  (1971:3). 

While  Kagan's  analyses  of  poor  and  privi- 
leged environments  primarily  reflected  SB8 
differences,  these  categories  can  be  broad- 
ened so  that  "poor"  or  "deprived"  environ- 
ments are  those  in  which  the  mother  for  any 
reason  (e.g.  poverty,  illness  or  lack  of  fuU 
affection  or  understanding  of  her  infant) 
does  not  give  her  child  the  benefits  of  the 
"privUeged".  Thus,  a  child  from  a  middle- 
or  high -SES  background  may  actually  be  de- 
prived. Conversely,  a  low  SES  Infant  may  be 
one  who  does  have  these  benefits  because  of 
a  mother  or  surrogate  who  provides  the  qual- 
ities and  experlencea  which  Kagan  normally 
attributes  to  higher  class  families. 

This  broader  approach  la  confirmed  by 
Oeber's  work  in  Uganda  (1968:185-«8) .  Using 
tests  standardized  by  Oesell.  Oeber  tested 
over  900  Uganda  babies  during  their  first 
year.  The  babies  for  the  most  part  were  trom 
low-SES.  tribal -oriented  families  in  which 
the  mothers  were  child-centered,  continu- 
ally carresslng,  cuddling  and  talking  to  their 
little  ones.  She  found  these  infants  to  be 
superior  to  Western  children  In  physiological 
maturation  and  coordination,  adaptability, 
sociability  and  language  skills.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  African  children  often  do  mature 
earlier  than  Westerners.  Yet  Oeber  reports 
that  In  her  sampling  those  babies  from  rela- 
tively high  SES  Uganda  families  with  less 
maternal  contact,  but  more  involved  in  for- 
mal training,  were  much  less  mature  in  the 
above  qualities  than  the  babies  of  the  low 
SES  mothers.  Oeber's  conclusions  are  sup- 
ported in  general  by  Hiccultti  (1968),  Bell 
(1970  and  1971),  and  Brazelton  (1971) 
among  others. 

Spitz  notes  that  young  Western  children 
do  not  have  adequate  close  contact  with 
their  parents.  He  states  that  "throughout  the 
western  world  skin  contact  between  mother 
and  child  has  been  progressively  and  artifi- 
cially reduced  in  an  attempted  denial  of 
mother-child  relations"   (1957:124). 

Skeels'  (1966:1-68)  reports  of  strong  men- 
tal gains  by  deprived  children  when  placed  in 
a  consistent  and  affectionate  surrogate  en- 
vironment, tend  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
Oeber's  findings.  Oalns  reported  by  Skeels 
were  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the 
low  mental  profiles  of  their  surrogate  parents 
who  by-and-large  were  feeble  minded  and 
therefore  not  professional  tetuihers  or  aides, 
and  who  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  provide 
"training",  as  such. 

Indeed  Bowlby  (1962:67-68)  generalizes, 
on  the  basis  of  many  investigations,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  studies  by  Slmonsen 
(1947)  and  by  Thels  (1924),  that  "chUdren 
thrive  better  in  bad  homes  than  In  good 
Institutions",  and  children  "apparently  un- 
reasonably" are  even  attached  to  bad  parents. 
"It  must  never  be  forgotten,"  Bowlby  ob- 
serves, "that  even  the  bad  parent  who  ne- 
glects her  child  Is  none  the  leas  providing 
much  for  him."  While  the  terms  "bad"  and 
"good"  here  are  relative  and  probably  should 
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not  be  taken  In  extreme  connotation,  Bowlby 
points  out  that: 

Sxcept  in  the  worst  caaaa.  aha  la  giving 
mm  food  and  shelter,  comforting  him  in  dis- 
tress, teaching  him  simple  skills,  and  above 
ail  is  providing  him  with  that  continuity  of 
human  care  on  which  his  aenaa  of  aecnrity 
rwts  (1962:88). 

Meers  comes  to  similar  conclusions,  pro- 
viding a  picture  of  typical  institutional  prob- 
lems in  child  care: 

The  chUd  care  giver  is  an  employee,  and 
there  are  prerogatives  that  derive  from  that 
status  that  are  denied  to  moat  biological 
mothers,  such  as,  coffee  breaks,  sick  leave, 
holidays  and  the  option  to  leave  one's  charges 
if  the  conditions  of  work  are  not  sufllolently 
gratifying.  Continuity  of  care,  however,  pro- 
vides two  major  advantages  for  the  child: 
(1)  his  mother  will  know  him  with  sufflciant 
intimacy  so  that,  In  his  preverbal  months  of 
life,  she  can  understand  and  alleviate  his 
needs  so  he  will  not  experience  undue  pain; 
and  (2)  the  baby  Is  afforded  an  option  to  ac- 
oommodate  to  a  consistency  of  care  that 
evokes  his  continuing  intareat  in  an  attach- 
ment to  an  emotionally  responsive  person. 
It  has  been  this  author's  experience  that 
nursing  staff  covertly  resist  continuity  of  care 
of  any  one  or  more  babies  (1970:11). 

For  theee  and  other  reasons  Meers.  Bettel- 
halm  ( 1969 )  and  others  note  that  subetantial 
changes  have  been  underway  In  reoent  years 
to  provide  for  closer  parent-child  llateon  in 
Sastern  Europe  countries  and  in  the  B^bbut- 
Bim  of  Israel. 

In  confirming  Bowlby's,  Oeber's  and  Meers' 
Implications  for  tha  home  envlromnant  vis 
a  via  schooling  for  young  chUdren,  Blatt  and 
Oarfunkei  (1969:30)  found  it  necessary  to 
reject  the  research  hypothesis  of  their  own 
study  involving  low  SES  children  who  "were 
at  least  two  years  away  from  entering  the 
first  grade".  They  Initially  hypothesized: 

That  a  2  year  intervention  with  preschool 
lower  class  children  wiU  enhance  their  dem- 
onstrated educabiUty.  This  hypothesis  was 
tasted  with  a  variety  of  measurements  over 
a  3-year  period  and  Included  the  testing  of 
cognitive,  noncognltlve,  and  environmental 
factors.  The  analyses  of  the  data  led  to  the 
unequivocal  inference  that  the  groups  were 
no  more  different  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
study  than  they  were  at  tba  beginning 
(1969:121). 

Blatt  and  Garfunkel  concluded  that  (a) 
the  home  is  more  Inifiuentlal  than  the  school, 
(b)  the  school  can  do  little  without  strong 
home  support,  (c)  disadvantaged  parents 
"are  often  anxious  to  cooperate"  and  (d) 
school  organization  and  requirements  are 
often  ■•foreign"  to  these  parents  who  in  turn 
ate  blamed  by  the  school  for  not  readily 
accepting  them   (1969:119-120). 

Meers  (1970:6-27)  made  an  Intensive  opti- 
mistic study  of  overseas  child  care  programs 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
"from  Inferential  data".  However,  after  care- 
ful study  in  theee  countries  he  found  that 
indigenous  leaders  were  disenchanted  with 
the  communal  type  care.  It  would  seem  to 
be  apparent  that  for  a  normal  child.  If  his 
home  can  be  made  reasonaUy  warm,  stable 
and  consistent,  it  should  be  the  principal 
agency  and  focal  point  in  his  development. 

THE     HOMX    SCHOOL     mXA 

It  Is  our  thesis  that  the  home  Is  a  more 
promising  Investment  than  the  school  in 
terms  of  use  of  the  state's  resources.  Oray 
(1971:127-129).  Levensteln  (1971:130-134) 
and  Schaefer  (1972:236-238)  are  among  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  researchers 
who  appear  to  agree. 

ATm-TIDXS    AND    VALtTKS 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  CaUfomia 
State  Task  Force  has  a  profound  concern  for 
the  building  of  sound  attitudes  and  values. 
Tet  the  school -centeredness  of  the  Report 
Blices  the  home  by  Inference  in  second  posi- 
tion in  the  development  of  these  qualities. 
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This  is  an  area  which  deaarvea  much  more 
Investigation,  for  unquestionably  the  aobool 
haa  both  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation 
to  provide  an  education  In  valuea. 

Bohwer  (1970:8-13)  reviews  a  sarlaa  of 
studies,  however,  which  supply  strong  evi- 
dence that  school  achievement  as  measured 
by  grades  has  little  positive  relationship  with 
out-of-Bchool  attitudes  and  sucoeas.  After 
developing  rank  order  correlations  from 
HusAn's  data  (see  p.  48)  Rohwer  ( 1970)  foxind 
a  significant  negative  correlation  between 
entry  age  and  attitudes  toward  school.  Par- 
ticularly alarming  in  this  study,  comments 
Rohwer, 

Is  the  suggestion  .  .  .  that  the  longer  the 
student  waa  enrolled  prior  to  testing,  the 
more  negative  his  attitudes  toward  school 
Itself.  Clearly,  there  is  no  indication  In  these 
results  that  revismg  the  mandatory  age  of 
school  entry  to  younger  levels  would  im- 
prove the  student's  chances  of  subsequent 
within -school  sucoeas  (1970:9). 

Is  there  an  environment  that  holds  greater 
potential  than  the  home  for  the  development 
of  values  and  motivation?  Is  there  a  locale 
that  is  more  provident  for  the  development 
of  initiative,  order,  promptness,  thorough- 
neas,  dependability  and  integrity  than  the 
home  with  a  warm  one-to-one  relationship 
between  mother  and  child — boy  or  girl — as 
they  "keep  house",  do  family  chores,  build 
manual  skills  and  progressively  learn  new 
appreciations  and  consolidate  their  gains  m 
a  continuous,  secure  environment?  Is  this 
goal  less  obtainable  here  than  in  the  school? 
Is  It  less  legitimate  in  terms  of  the  thrust 
for  early  childhood  education? 

Oordon  found  that  "What  is  needed  U 
education  so  designed  that  parents  can  pro- 
vide children  not  only  with  an  affective  cli- 
mate which  tells  them  they  are  loved  and 
worthy  but  also  with  a  cognitive  climate  that 
allows  the  child  to  be  competent  as  well  as 
to  feel  loved.  Adequate  self-esteem  raqutrea 
this  combination"  (1969:94-878). 

The  pressures  of  school  appear  to  have 
much  in  common  with  the  trauma  incurred 
by  deprivation  in  taking  blame  for  a  wide 
variety  of  learning  problems  Says  Mitchell 
(1968:9,  10)  "A  growing  number  of  educators 
are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  pressure 
of  competition  in  learning  to  read  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  contributing  to  the  increase  in 
youthful  mental  patients  as  wall  as  daiin- 
quwita". 

TRS    KOm    SCHOOL    VIBirOX-DBUONTaATOK 

TTie  place  of  the  home  in  chUd  develop- 
ment Is  not  only  becoming  more  obvious  to 
researchers  but  It  la  becoming  the  center  of 
much  experimentation.  Speaking  of  the 
home,  Oray  concedes  that  "The  potential  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tap  but  it  is  there" 
(1971:127).  She  speaks  of  the  deep  oonoem 
of  mothers  for  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
and  of  their  "latent  abUlty"  which  provide 
fertile  soil  for  home  education  programs. 
Qray's  conclusions  emerged  from  a  number 
of  home-centered  experiments. 

Levensteln  is  another  who  has  shifted  pri- 
marily to  home-centered  child  development 
programs.  She  describee  her  suoceasful  ex- 
perience with  what  she  calls  tha  "Mother- 
Child  Home  Program"  (1871:130-134).  Be- 
cause of  the  resistance  of  some  mothers, 
particularly  of  low  SKS  families,  to  teaclier 
visitation,  she  terms  her  visiting  persotlnel, 
"Intervenors"  or  "toy  demonstrators."  She 
does  not  use  teachers,  but  places  primary  em- 
phasis on  preparation  of  empathetlc  visitors. 
One  of  her  major  findings  In  the  Mother- 
Child  Home  Program  is  that  "there  Is  much 
to  learn  from  mothers  on  a  two-way  street  of 
'demonstration'  ".  Welkart,  also  a  veteran  at 
home  education,  adds,  "The  primary  leaaon 
to  be  learned  by  teachers  from  parenta  is 
that  the  teacher's  rola  is  to  provide  service 
to  tha  parenta  rather  than  'expert'  transit 
tion  of  mdldle-claas  social  wisdom  Into  uni- 
versal child-rearing  practice"  (1971:136). 
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Oordon  racniitad  dlaadvaatagad  woman 
parent*  to  help  in  a  parent  adaoatlan  pra]- 
eet.  Ha  cautiously  reported  poaltlva  raaulta 
In  learning  acoompllshmanta  of  the  oblldran 
and  in  parent  educators  and  the  mothers.  He 
affirms  clearly  that  parent  educators  oan 
profitably  be  recruited,  selected,  trained,  and 
placed  m  the  home*  ( 1967) . 

Butler  Introduces  another  factor  whKA 
focuses  on  optimum  utlUaatlon  of  the  i>ar- 
ents  and  home.  It  is  the  "phenomenon  of 
modeling'  m  which  the  child  looks  to  his 
parenta  aa  behaviour  models.  Butler  describes 
it  aa  "the  most  important  reason  for  Involv- 
ing parents  In  the  educational  actlvitiea  of 
their  children". 

If  parenta  and  other  cloae  aaaoclates  of 
young  children  are  given  motivation,  oppor- 
tunity, and  exposure  to  the  kinds  of  actlvi- 
tiea that  are  enjoyable  and  instructive  for 
young  children,  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
further  the  psychological  development  of 
the  chUdrwi  in  theh-  mldat  (1970:76,  77) . 

She  adds,  "The  influence  of  the  middle- 
class  teacher  as  a  model  for  the  disadvantaged 
child  is  limited,"  although  in  small  clsaaes 
it  appeara  more  meaningful  than  in  large 
classee  (1970:76.  77).  The  development  of 
sound  attitudes  and  valuea.  while  not  the 
exclusive  domain  of  either  the  home  or  the 
school,  deservea  its  most  productive  environ- 
ment. 

Heffeman  asks:  Are  we  denying  children 
their  childhood  by  forcing  formal  language 
and  reading  on  them  at  too  early  an  agef 
There  is  a  cultural  pressure  In  our  society  to 
make  every  child  learn  to  read  in  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade.  Children  with  a  devel- 
opmental lag  In  language  maturation  are 
extremely  viilnerable  In  our  society  (1968: 
406-97). 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  then.  If  there 
should  be  State  Intervention,  it  should  begin 
with  the  parent,  and  be  home-centered  wher- 
ever practicable  rather  than  In  the  school, 
except  In  extreme  cases  noted  elsewhere  In 
this  report.  Such  experiences  as  those  of  Gray 
and  Levensteln  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Not  only  does  research  report  the  parent- 
home  environment  (with  the  help  of  the  In- 
tervener or  demonstrator)  to  ba  more  produc- 
tive than  the  teacher-school,  but  it  also  can 
be  utilized  in  community  homes  with  rela- 
tively small  capital  Investment. 

Suoh  programs  as  Gray  and  Levensteln  and 
numerous  family  day  care  centers  are  demon- 
strating the  viability  of  small  "home  schools" 
where  child  care  Is  necessary.  The  home 
school  leader  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  her 
(or  his)  aptness  for  children.  Studies  are  not 
yet  conclusive,  but  Indications  are  that  these 
home  situations  may  be  better  sanctuaries 
than  schools  for  thoaa  children  whoaa  moth- 
ers are  absent  or  unable  to  care  for  them. 
They  promise  also  to  provide  quality  day  care 
at  relatively  low  cost — lower  than  exparlenoa 
Indicates  that  schools  can  now  do.  (See 
NSPRA,  1970-40) . 

Whether  or  not  theee  home  schools  should 
be  concerned  with  cognitive  development  is 
an  unsettled  question  for  many.  To  lolkxw 
Bloom's  concern  for  the  years  of  moat  rapid 
Intellectual  development  it  could  be  rea- 
soned that  we  should  concentrate  on  agee 
one  to  three  rather  than  four  to  eight  (See 
Beadle  1971 :  192) .  But  neuropsychological  re- 
search suggests  that  we  should  worry  leaa 
about  hurrying  intelligence  and  concern  our- 
selves more  with  developing  stability  and 
maturity  from  birth  to  age  eight  or  later 
rrKtJBOPSTCHOLOCT  Aifu  coowmoN 

The  study  of  the  developing  brain  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  urgently  needed  areas 
of  raaaarch.  There  Is  a  current  body  of  neuro- 
physlologlcal  and  neuropaychological  research 
which  deaervas  the  attention  of  every  ECB 
planner  and  which  may  provide  some  indlcea 
of  neurophyslological  readlnaas  for  abstract 
thinking. 

There  are  Intxpreaalve  ezperlmenta  whloh 
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le^  one  to  quMtlon  whether  cWldrtn  nor- 
mally should  be  required  to  undertaJte  regu- 
lar cognitive  t*i»k«  tiiat  require  su«taln«l 
hl^  conical  thought  such  m  reading  untu 
they  are  at  least  eight  yeare  old.  some  re- 
searcher* and  cllnldane  suggest  unUl  age 
nine  or  even  adole«s«nce  (Bohwer  1»T0.  1073; 
J  T  Plsher,  1961: 13.14  K  ThU  doee  not  sug- 
seet  that  a  chUd  wlU  not  be  allowed  to  read, 
although  reeearch  suggeeU  that  even  too 
much  elective  reading  may  damage  a  young 

child's  ey««. 

Many  neurophyslologlcal  studies  demon- 
strate slgnlflcant  change*  In  brain  mat\^- 
tlon  t anatomical,  chemical  and  electrophy- 
siological! between  age.  seven  a^<l  ej*;^- 
3ome  researcher*  suggest  the  child  s  Inereas- 
ina  ablUty  to  handle  and  sustain  Increasingly 
complex  perceptual  and  cognitive  tasks  relate 
zo  theee  and  other  aspects  or  brain  matura- 
tion. .  ;n  i.i_ 
A  number  of  inveatlgatlons  (by  Corbln 
1961.  Nicholson  1968:42.  Lalry  19«a.  Nel^ 
19«7  1088  and  Metcaif  and  Jordan  1973:1.^7, 
128)'  indicate  that  appreciable  brain  neuro- 
uhssiologlcal  development  U  ongoing  in  the 
korSal  chUd  from  birth  into  adolescence. 
Some  children  are  still  developing  In  this 
respect  until  age  eleven  or  twelve. 

MetcaU  and  Jordan  report  that  the  EEO 
lEectroencephalographlcl  changes  through- 
out the  me  cycle  from  earliest  times  (Includ- 
ing prematurity)   to  old  age.  These^Ahges 
are  particularly  rapid  during  the  first  two 
years  Development  continues  at  a  decelerat- 
\nz    rate    through    adolescence   after   which 
tt^re  is  a  trend  toward  relative  "plateaulng" 
of  development.  The  marked  developmental 
changes  In  the  EKO  from  birth  to  adolescence 
have  led  behavioral  scientists  to  seek  rela- 
tionships between  brain  maturation  (as  seen 
with  the  KEQ)    and  other  areas  of  develop- 
ment,   whether    they    be    at    the    physl^l. 
physiologic*!,    or    psychological    lorels.    we 
have    noted,    for    Instance,    that    the    BEG 
changes    aa»cUted     with     adolescence    are 
correlated    with    the    very    earUest    sign    of 
■doleecenae  (epiphyseal  clowire— presumably 
undsr  hormonal  control) .  and  therefore  pre- 
cwles  adoleecenoe   aa  typified  by  secondary 
sex  change*,  psychological  changes,  and  phys- 
ical growth  change*   (1972:127,  128). 

Data  on  physiological  development  of  the 
brata  Is  supported  by  findings  of  Yakovlev 
( 1962.  1967  and  1972)  indicating  that  struc- 
tural maturation  of  the  brain  appear*  gen- 
eraUy  consistent  with  Plagefs  period  of  con- 
crete operations  (see  p.  46)  Nager*  notes 
that  in  this  early  developmental  proceas: 

Myellnteatlon  and  function  are  very  closely 
related.  Here  again  there  is  hard  evidence 
from  animal  experlmenUtlon  suggesting 
clearly  that  environmental  stimulation  has 
significant  effect*  upon  ultimate  structtire 
and  function  (1972:6). 

vntTAL  »«ATuaii « 
Another  area  closely  related  to  brain  de- 
velopment on  the  one  hand,  as  weU  as  cogni- 
tive and  perceptual  development,  is  that  of 
visual  development.  The  central  nervous  sys- 
tem (CN8)  processing  of  visual  stimuli  Is  a 
complex  matter,  and  as  d*«n-lb*d  by  Chalfant 
and  3cheflelln,  Involves  (a)  visual  analysis, 
the  separation  of  the  whole  Into  Its  com- 
ponent parts;  (b)  visual  Integration,  the  co- 
ordination of  mental  processes;  and  (c)  vis- 
ual synthesis,  the  Incorporation  or  combina- 
tion of  elements  Into  a  recognizable  whole 
(1969:23-26). 

Thla  dependence  of  vision  upon  a  complex 
cerebral  system  embracing  large  areas  of  the 
brain  is  de«:rlbed  by  ChaUant  and  SchefTelin 
(1968:22,  23) .  They  point  out,  "it  Is  generally 
accepted  that  the  retina  Is  an  outward  ex- 
tension of  the  cerebral  cortex"  (1969:23). 
When  this  description  Is  joined  with  the  re- 
port* of  Yakovlev  (1962  67)  It  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  acknowledge  the  probable  stresses  on 
th*  young  chUd  who  Is  subject  to  reading  and 
other  complex  cognitive  or  conceptual  tasks. 
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Thus  reading-readiness  depends  upon  appro- 
prUte  maturation  and  controlled  Integration 
of  complex  CN8  (biological  or  physiological) 
and  cognitive  (psychological)   systems. 

An  interesting  longitudinal  Ul\istr*tU>n  of 
this  relative  maturity  U  provided  by  Hll- 
gartner  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Texa* 
Medical  Society   (1963):  ^     ^  .   .». 

In  studying  my  records,  I  find  that  tne 
earUer  the  children  start  to  school  the  more 
frequently  nearslghtednea*  Is  discovered,  be- 
tween the  agee  of  8  and  12.  ,«^  „ 
The  legal   school   age  In  Texas  In   l»0»-7 
was  8  to  17  years,  the  entrance  age  wa*  re- 
duced m  1907-8  to  7  to  17.  In  the  year  1910. 
when  my  father  refracted  151  children,  there 
were  116  hyperope*  to  16  myope*,  a  ratio  erf 
7  7  hyperope*  to   1   myope.  This  ratio  held 
fairly  constantly  until  1930.  when  the  ratio 
changed  to  2  to  1.                              ,.        _j  ,„ 
The  legal  school  age  was  again  changed  in 
1930-31  from  7  to  6  years,  and  five  years  lat«r 
the  ratio  was  1.8  hyperope  to  1  myope.   In 
1940.  ten  years  later,  the  ratio  wa*  practi- 
cally  1   to   1.  In   1946.   1946.   1962.   1967  and 
1062  the  ratio  changed  greatly  and  the  ntun- 
ber  of  myopes  greatly  exceeded  the  hyper- 
opes    The  average  Is  now  6.0  myopes  to  i 
hyperope.  For  contrast.  In  1910  It  was  a  ma- 
)orlty  of  7  to  1  In  favor  of  the  hyperope*. 
(1943:3.  5) 

Newton.  1972)  a  DaUas  opthalmologlst.  in 
checking  his  record*  found  the  Hllgartner 
flcures  to  be  conservative.  Dr.  Hllgartner 
makes    specific    appUcaUon    to    the    modern 

sciiool ' 

The  educators,  at  least  the  ones  I  have 
talked  to.  say  that  In  the  first  grade  of 
school  there  1*  Uttle  book  work  or  reading 
that  xixt  child  experlenoee.  They  say  that  the 
ChUd  plays  and  he  is  taught  to  draw  and  he 
bMtins  to  learn  about  the  birds  and  bees.  For 
the  sake  of  peace.  I  wUl  concede  that  the 
actual  amount  of  reading  the  first  grade  or 
kindergarten  child  does  Is  nU.  However,  I  wUl 
not  oonoede  that  he  does  not  use  his  eyee  ex- 
oe**lvely  for  near  work,  while  in  the  school 
room.  I  make  the  charge  that  moet  of  the 
morning  he  Is  looking  at  picture*,  making 
drawings,  or  watching  the  teacher  draw  plc- 
nire*  on  the  nearby  blackboard. 

Durtna  the  3  or  4  hours  that  the  beginner, 
aae  6,  iTln  school  he  Is  using  aU  the  ocular 
muscle*  for  accommodation  and  oonv«a^nce 
m  oitler  to  see  the  pictures,  d^^-^K"- f;^-  " 
he  were  outdoors,  playing  robber,  soldier,  or 
other  games,  he  would  not  be  using  his  eye* 
exceeelV^y  for  close  work.  -^^  '''^^^^'^J^^ 
external  recti,  the  superior  and  Inferior  recti 
as  well  as  the  oblique*  would  r»t  be  working 
excee*lvejy  to  make  the  child  see  a  single 
object.  (1963:4) 

I«or  parents  or  teachers  who  wonder  why 
many  of  their  bright  children  do  not  read 
weU.  Strang  (1964:184-6)  and  Carter  and 
McQlnnU  (1970:48)  noted  that  when  theee 
chUdren  cannot  adjust  to  the  dlfllcul ties  and 
discomfort*  of  taiOts  ""i^i^'^  ^"^^T^^l 
they  simply  give  up  trying  to  read,  ^^der  to  s 
pressure  and  frustration  many  loee  their 
Lrtlvatlon.  when  if  allowed  to  mature  they 
may  have  done  weU.  see  Empirical  Bvldence. 
page  51).  carter  and  MoOlnnls  say 

the  visual  mechanism  at  six  years 
of  age'  la  unstable  and  many  chUdren  have 
difficulty  in  fixating  at  definite  Pol^ts^*^^ 
in  keeping  their  place  In  reading.  OMMr^n 
at  toUs^  make  many  regressive  n«v«««f  *» 
and  are  inaccurate  in  moving  from  one  line 
^  p,^t  to  the  next.  ...  Some  chUdr«i  who 
cannot  adjust  to  the  dUBcultles  of  near 
vision  find  renting  so  unoomfortaWe  that 
they  glvo  up  trying  to  learn  (1970:48) . 

Although  much  remains  to  be  leamea 
about  the  chUd's  vision.  It  is  well  established 
that  normally  there  is  a  gradual  development 
untu  he  is  at  least  eight  years  old.  ng  and 
Amee  point  out  that  If  a  chUd  cannot  shift 
hlfl  focusing  posture  from  the  chalkboard 
to  W«  dert  by  age  eight  he  is  in  trouble 


( 1906:241)  ■  But  Am**  note*  that  there  may 
be  problems,  for  example.  In  trying  to  teaeh 
the  five  or  five-and-a-half -year-old  to  read: 
"The  flve-and-a-half -year-old  U  more  experi- 
mental vlsvially  than  he  was  sU  months  ear- 
Her  HI*  big  problem,  so  far  a*  reading  goes. 
U  that  he  easUy  loses  his  visual  orientation 
and  thu*  mav  often  reverse  hU  letters"  ( 1967 : 
67) .  After  that,  although  aU  chUdren  do  not 
develop  at  the  sam*  rate,  th*  chUd  becomes 
more  and  more  ready  to  read. 

Atn»rro«T  matttiutt  akb  othk*  factors 
As  a  chUd  matures  there  Is  a  progressive 
improvement  In  sound  discrimination.  Ac- 
cording to  Carter  and  McOlnnls  ( 1970:61.  52) , 
the  abUlty  to  differentiate  among  speech 
sounds  is  considered  by  many  Investigators 
to  be  of  prime  Importance  In  successful  read- 
ing If  a  chUd  Is  unable  to  differentiate  be- 
tween sounds  he  will  be  unable  to  reproduce 
the  sound  correctly  in  speaking.  This  would 
also  handicap  him  In  recognizing  written 
words,  since  Improper  pronunciation  wouW 
lead  him  to  expect  a  different  spelling  of  the 
word. 

Wepman  (1968:1-6)  says  that  In  some  chU- 
dren auditory  discrimination  and  auditory 
memory — "abUlty  to  retain  and  recaU  speech 
sounds"— are  not  well  developed  untU  the 
age  of  nine. 

lEven    more    complex    and    demanding   of 
maturity  are  the  inter  sensory  demands  on  the 
young    ChUd.    Birch    and    Leflord    (1963:39) 
studied    intersensory   development   in   chU- 
dren from  five  to  eleven,  with  a  mean  IQ  of 
115.  Results  of  the  experiment,  exploring  and 
relationships    among    visual,   hap  tic    (active 
manual    exploration)     and    kinesthetic  .  .  . 
sense  modalities  for  recognition  of  geometric 
shapes,  showed  that  the  abUlty  to  make  vari- 
ous Intersensory  judgments  (same-different) 
follows  a  general  law  of  growth  and  Improves 
with  age.  Pot  Judgment  of  both  identical  and 
nonldentlcal    forms,    the   least    number   of 
errors  was  made  In  vlsual-haptlc  Judgments. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  five-year-olds  made 
no  errors  In  judgment  using  visual  and  haptlc 
information.    whUe    no    five-year-olds    per- 
formed perfectly  with  haptlc-klnesthetlc  or 
vl8ual-klne«thetlc    information.    The    Inte- 
gration of  the  kinesthetic  modality  with  vis- 
ual and  haptlc  modalltlee  does  not  take  place 
untu  the  ChUdren  are  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age.  They  concluded  that  "The  evidence 
for  normal   chUdren  strongly  confirms  the 
view  that  the  elaboration  of  Intersensory  re- 
lations  represents   a   set   of   developmental 
functions  showing  age-epeclflc  characteristics 
and    markedly    regiUar    curve*    of    growth" 

(1963:39).  ,  ^   . 

It  Is  m  these  neurophychologically-relatea 
areas  that  teachers  can  give  the  mothers  ob- 
jective help  In  the  home,  and  earn  her  trust 
and  friendship.  Valett   (1970:269.  260)   lists 
sU  such  major  area*  In  the  order  of  their 
emergence:  (1)  groes  motor  development,  (2) 
sensory- motor   integration.    (3)    perceptusl- 
motor  skUls,    (4)    language,    (6)    conceptiial 
skUlsand  (6)  social  skUls. 
cooNmoif  AifD  RiXATJa)  DSvetoMtnrr  kactom 
Plagefs  studlea  of  cognitive  development 
are  designed   to  demonstrate   the   order  in 
which  the  chUd  become*  able  to  do  a  variety 
of  tasks.  He  has  demonstrated  a  series  of 
operational  levels  of  cognition    (processing, 
ordering     and     artlciUatlng     information), 
ranging  from  primarUy  motor-sensory  to  pri- 
marily    abstraction.     Overton     summarlMl 
Plagefs  fo\ir  major  step*  In  cognitive  devel- 
opmwit  a*  foUow*:    (a)    the  sensory  motof 
period— birth   to   two   years;    (b)    the  pre- 
operational period— two  years  to  seven  yeam 
(c)  the  period  of  concrete  operations— sevett 
to  eleven  years;  and  (d)  the  period  of  formal 
operations  between  eleven  and  fifteen  yean 
(1972:96).  .. 

The  reUtlonahlp  of  these  development** 
"stage*",  and  the  neuropsychological  lndlc«i 
prevtoualy  noted,  Indlcat©  the  need  for  m*» 
complete  understanding  of  the  coupling  I*- 


t«sen  naaropbyslologlaal  daralopmeat  aiul 
developing  cogiiltlv*  capablUtta*  so  that  w* 
oaa  achieve  a  more  t«tk>nal  natuopsyoboMtu- 
caklonal  approach. 

Kot*  the  clooa  retatlcmihlp  naotophyalo- 
lofloaUT  and  cognltlwly  of  Valatt'*  ordar  of 
tMBifi  learning  abUltle*  and  Plagef*  major 
(tag**  a*  noted  by  Overton  (1972:96-97).  It 
geems  clear  that  (1)  tb**e  nui*t  not  be  tg- 
Qored  In  programming  a  young  chUd**  learn- 
ing, and  (2)  the  readiness  faotor  must  not  be 
Ignored  In  view  of  the  w*U-a*tabU*b*d  se- 
qusnoe  of  theee  learning  stage*. 

Overton  note*  that  the  change  from  pre- 
operational to  concrete  operational  periods  of 
chUdhood  finds  the  very  young  chUd  Involved 
in  direct  perception  relationships  with  a  min- 
imum of  retisonlng.  So  this  child  as  evaluated 
b)r  Plagetlan  "conservation  tasks"  relate* 
quantity  to  shape  and  form  of  objects,  but 
tf  the  shape  or  form  U  changed  he  Is  con- 
fosed;  he  must  also  change  the  quantity.  For 
Instance,  he  cannot  understand  how  a  low. 
wide  glass  can  hold  as  much  water  as  a  taU, 
narrow  one.  It  is  not  untO  he  is  seven  or 
eight  or  later  that  he  becomes  a  fuUy  "rea- 
son-able" creature.  As  he  goes  through  this 
transition  he  begins  to  reason  abstractly  in- 
stead of  limiting  himself  to  direct  rtiatlon- 
Bhlps  (1972:96-103). 

Almy'B  replication  of  Plagefs  work  demon- 
strated "that  only  48%  of  the  second-gTSde 
children.  In  the  middle  class  school,  wtth  a 
mean  chronological  age  of  seven  year*  and 
foor  mc»th8,  were  able  to  consmre  In  aU 
three  of  the  Plagetlan  tasks"  (1960:88)  which 
wwe  designed  to  measure  cognitive  maturity 
In  terms  of  abstract  thinking  normally  re- 
quired for  primary  grades.  Almy  coocluda* 
that  "faUure  to  conserve  [Plagetlan  term  for 
ability  to  grasp  certain  problems  of  abstract 
reasoning)  at  an  early  age  may  be  associated 
with  a  faUure  to  grasp  much  that  goes  on  In 
the  classroom  and  elsewhere"  (1966:99). 

Says  PuTth  of  this  development  period, 
describing  the  Plagetlan  timing: 

"The  age  range  of  five  to  ten  years  . . .  con- 
stitutes the  establishment  of  what  Plaget 
calls  "operational"  Intelligence.  It  is  during 
this  time  that  the  stable  concepts  of  space, 
time,  relations,  clasaes,  combinations,  etc., 
become  avaUable  to  the  chUd.  aiKl  It  Is  pre- 
cisely these  broad  concepts  that  are  the  stuff 
of  general  knowledge  or  Intelligence.  Tbeae 
general  concepts  of  the  developing  Intelli- 
gence evolve  whether  the  child  goes  to  school 
or  not,  because  they  are  not  depMKlent  upon 
speclflo  instruction.  Moreover,  theee  concepts 
are  the  base  on  which  the  learning  of  any 
special  knowledge  must  rest  if  It  Is  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  rote  memory  (1970:3)." 

On  the  hurrying  of  the  education  of  Amer- 
ican ChUdren,  PhiUlp  i>olnts  out  that  Plaget: 

"When  asked  whether  or  not  the  stages  of 
tbe  development  of  the  chUd's  brain  can  be 
speeded  up,  caUed  this  tbe  "AmMtoan  ques- 
tion". Plagefs  basic  answer  to  this  question 
w«*  that  it  probably  can  but  probably  should 
not  be  speeded  up.  Plaget  feels  that  there  is 
an  optimal  time  for  organisation  of  opera- 
tion of  the  brain.  And  feeling  that  there  is 
an  optimal  time,  he  goes  further  to  point  out 
tbe  optimal  time  is  not  tbe  m<n«w»^i  time. 
His  concern  is  for  tT»»».iiY^^i  development  more 
than  acceleration  (1966:132)." 

Jensen  suggests  that  there  are  two  general 
varieties  of  learning  abUlty,  aaaoeiative  and 
eomeeptual  (1968:41).  Ttie  flirt;  Is  primarily 
Identified  with  the  early  sensorimotor  and 
preoperational  yecurs  of  tbe  normal  child's 
life.  The  second  relates  more  to  the  later 
abuity  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  to 
think  abstractly.  Without  going  farther  Into 
Jensen's  conclusions,  Rohwer  notes  his  ob- 
servations that  the  schools  tend  to  demand 
learning  tasks  that  "become  incraastnsly 
conceptual  in  their  demands  with  succeeding 
grade  levels"  (1970:4). 

Kaufman  underscores  tbe  sensorimotor 
nature  of  learning  for  chUdren  six  or  under. 
DtUlsing  Interference  and  priming  reaction 
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time  models,  she  ezpiond  tbe  relative  eOec- 
tleensM  at  touob  and  vlaton  in  early  chUd- 
hood developmeBtal  change.  She  reports: 

"For  youngnr  chUdren  (8-6).  tactual 
stimulation  prove*  to  be  more  effective,  wbUe 
for  cAAer  children  (7-8),  vieual  is  more  effec- 
tive with  a  shift  oocurrlng  between  age* 
6-7." 

"An  additional  finding  that  emerged  from 
results  of  the  priming  model  suggests  that 
intermodal  stimulation  ha*  an  inhibitory 
effect  on  reaction  time  for  younger  chUdren. 
with  tactile  priming  stronger,  and  a  facUita- 
tory  effect  in  older  chUdren.  with  visual 
priiolng  the  more  ptotent  stimulation 
(1971)." 

Bohwer  sees  an  Intrusion  on  the  ohUd's 
freedom  to  learn  assoclatively  during  his  pre- 
operational years.  In  his  review  of  ECE  re- 
search he  found  'Utle  evidence  to  su]^K>rt 
tbe  rationale  for  progressively  lowering  the 
age  of  required  school  entraioce  If  by  evl- 
dence  one  require*  data  demonstrating  a 
positive  effect  of  early  school  entrance  on 
later  school  acbieveooent"  (1970:7,8).  He 
offers  an  lUustratlon : 

"For  example,  consider  the  sacred  cow  of 
reading  proficiency.  Reading  instruction 
begins  almost  uniformly  with  the  onset  of 
formal  schooling,  usuaUy  at  age  five,  and  the 
chUd's  progress  In  reading  typlcaUy  becomes 
the  major  desideratum  for  Judging  his  suc- 
cee*  In  schools.  Yet  tbsre  1*  no  compelling 
evidence  that  delaying  tbe  onset  of  reading 
instruction  by  one  or  even  several  years 
vrauld  retard  the  rate  at  which  the  compo- 
nent skills  are  acquired.  Purthermore,  there 
la  no  persuasive  evidence  that  reading  Is  tbe 
principal  means  by  which  the  student  can 
acquire  the  other  kinds  of  information  that 
might  be  useful  to  learning  during  the  first 
five  years  of  schooling;  even  given  current 
schooling  practices  the  evidence  for  this  Is 
thin  and  it  is  much  more  then  wtth  reepect  to 
tbe  Issue  whether  or  not  the  presentation  of 
information  in  text  form  Is  optimal  for  learn- 
ing In  tbe  case  of  highly  proOetent  readers 
(1970:7)." 

Dr.  J.  T.  Flaher  supports  thla  thesis  from 
clinical  observation  and  affirms  a  need  for 
a  primary  effort  In  behalf  of  the  home  rather 
than  developing  more  scboola.  When  acbool 
time  does  come,  he  Infers  a  need  for  non- 
gradedness : 

"Psycbologlate  have  demonstrated  that  a 
normal  chUd  commencing  his  education  in 
adolescence  can  soon  reach  the  same  point 
of  progress  he  would  have  achieved  by  start- 
ing to  school  at  five  or  six  years  of  age.  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  a  child  could  be  assured 
a  wholesome  home  life  and  proper  physical 
development,  thla  might  be  the  answer  to  a 
growing  problem  of  inadequate  classroom 
space  and  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers — 
and  the  Instinctive  reluctance  of  aU  of  iia 
to  hand  over  tax  dollars  for  anything  that 
doe*nt  fire  bullets  (1961:13,14)." 

Hus«n  (1967)  made  an  international  cor- 
relation study  of  mathematics  achievement 
and  attitudes  toward  school.  He  drew  strati- 
fled  samples  from  the  entire  student  pecu- 
lation enroUed  In  th*  modal  grade  for  thlr- 
teen-yecu--old8  In  Australia.  Belgium.  Eng- 
land. Finland.  Prance.  Oermany,  Israel.  Ja- 
pan. Netherlands.  Scotland.  Sweden  and  the 
United  States.  Rohwer  (1970)  was  able  to 
rank  Ruaen's  samples  In  terms  of  age  of 
school  entry  and  of  national  naedlans  in  each 
country.  While  he  observed  no  significant 
itegatlve  correlation  between  age  of  school 
entry  and  mathematics  achievement,  he 
found  a  significant  neQative  correlatiom  be- 
tween acKool  entry  age  and  attitude  tomtrd 
sehooi  (rho=-.72,  p<X)l).  That  is.  the 
longer  the  student  had  been  in  school  before 
the  sampling  tbe  greater  the  probabUlty  of 
negative  attitudes  toward  school.  Pontius' 
studies  (1972)  underscore  tbe  detrimental 
behavioral  effects  of  speeding  up  "ooiuawte" 
adult  rtemanrts  on  children. 
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EUOnd  (1966:382)  found  that  "Not  only  U 
there  no  dear  cut  longitudinal  data  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  lastingness  of  preschool 
instruction,  there  Is  evidence  In  the  opposite 
direction".  And  citing  several  key  studies,  he 
suggests  "a  negative  correlation  between 
early  ptayslcal  maturation  and  later  Latel- 
lectual  attainments  .  .  .  tbe  longer  we  delay 
formal  instruction,  up  to  certain  limits,  the 
greater  the  period  of  plasticity  and  the  higher 
the  ultimate  level  of  achievement".  He  seee 
"Intellectually  burned"  children  who  before 
they  reach  high  school  have  become  so  frus- 
trated and  anxiety  ridden  by  unrealistic 
educational  measurement  and  objectives  that 
they  are  unprepared  for  Intellectual  success 
or  for  achievement  that  might  otherwise  be 
theirs. 

Summary  on  NeuropsyoKolOffy  and  Ooq- 
nition  From  a  review  of  ECX  research.  It  Is 
difl!lcult  to  find  evidence  supporting  gener- 
alized school  intervention  down  to  age  four. 
Research  In  fact,  generally  suggests  the  oppo- 
site. It  offers  strong  reason  for  delaying 
schooling  aa  commonly  conceived  untU  age 
eight  or  later.  Whatever  consternation  this 
might  trigger  In  famUy  or  professional  cir- 
cles, the  evidence  is  quite  clear,  whether  the 
data  is  clinical,  empirical  or  from  other  re- 
search. 

The  young  chUd.  however  bright,  has  a 
structuraUy  Incomplete  central  nervous  sys- 
tem untu  he  is  at  least  eight  to  ten.  This 
Includes  visual,  auditory  and  other  sensory - 
motor  faculties.  Most  chUdren  appear  to  be 
unready  for  ths  type  of  abstract  thinking  or 
stress  of  continued  encouragement  of  reading 
by  many  schools  untU  a  similar  age.  And 
emotionally  they  are  normaUy  less  likely 
to  experience  deprivation  if  school  interven- 
tion Is  withheld  untu  at  least  seven  or  eight. 
If  early  Intervention  la  to  be  generalized,  a 
large  body  of  BCE  reeearch  Indicates  It  would 
best  be  directed  toward  providing  counseling 
for  parents. 

We  agree  that  q>eclal  needs  exist  in  se- 
verely deprived  homes;  more  attention  could 
profitably  be  given  the  acutely-deprived  or 
handicapped  tbskn  some  now  receive.  If  tbe 
State  should  In  a  variety  of  way*  make  clear 
to  parents  the  nature  of  the  affective  and 
neurological  developmental  needs  of  their 
ChUdren.  parents  may  be  more  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  leas  demanding  of  tbe 
schools.  It  Is  in  this  articulation  with  tbe 
home  where  many  educational  systems  may 
have  principally  failed.  California  laudably 
expresses  a  determination  to  cbaitge  this. 
(1971).  Other  states  are  Joining. 

Plaget,  who  Is  given  much  credit  for  the 
"rediscovery"  of  tbe  Infant  and  the  young 
ChUd.  and  therefore  for  much  of  th*  lECX 
renaissance,  Is  yet.  from  a  reading  of  almost 
any  of  his  works,  found  to  be  among  tbe 
first  to  question  the  need  toir  wisdom  of  early 
childhood  acceleration   (C}ordon:1968:ll) . 

Once  the  normal  cbUd  has  been  left  free 
to  develop  affective,  cognitive  and  neuro- 
physlologlcal readiness,  research  suggests 
that  he  wlU  quickly  learn  the  necessary 
skills  with  which  he  currently  wrestles. 
Fisher  (1961:12)  suggests  that  the  experi> 
ence  of  unpreesured  normal  development 
shotUd  be  available  to  every  normal  chUd. 
The  principal  question.  It  appears,  should  be 
not  so  much  one  of  providing  more  school- 
ing, as  of  assuring  a  warmer,  more  en- 
lightened home  environment  untU  tbe  ohUd 
reaches  appropriate  cognitive  and  neuro- 
physlologlcal maturity.  For  reading  with  un- 
derstanding, writing  effectively  and  perform- 
ing abstract  operations,  this  appears  to  be 
much  closer  to  age  eight  or  ten  than  to  age 
four. 
■amaiCAi.  moaifos  amo  school  nnsr  sos 

There  remains  here  tbe  obligation  to  cite 
Investigations  which  have  compared  tbe  re- 
sults of  early  schooling  on  the  one  hand 
with  later  entry  on  the  other.  Such  evtdenee 
sbouM  go  beyond  Immediate  raeaauremeat 
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of  r««ult«,  to  eumlne  long-term  retention, 
development  of  attltudM.  quality  and  degree 
of  motivation,  and  general  matiirlty.  Thla 
reeeexcb  sbouid  croas  aU  SBS  lerela.  and 
should  con«lder  the  dUTerencea  In  rate  of 
deyelopment  between  boys  and  girls. 

Except  for  tbe  baodlcapped  or  severely  de- 
prived, research  provides  scant  evidence  foe 
lasting;  benefits  from  early  schooling,  and 
than  efforts  are  usually  expensive,  small- 
scale,  with  three  to  five  students  per  teach- 
er. Bmplrlcal  evidence  favors  later  admis- 
sion for  normal  children.  It  strongly  sug- 
gests that  for  early  entrants  there  Is  a 
greater  lUceUhood  of  regression  of  Iom  of 
motivation  (as  well  as  deterioration  of  atti- 
tude as  demonstrated  by  Hus^n )  as  the  years 
pass,  while  the  late  starters  appear  generally 
to  improve  their  positions. 

coacrAKATrvs  stttdhs 

Most  academic  schooling,  It  will  be  as- 
sumed, eventually  rests  upon  an  ability  to 
read.  In  turn,  NUa  Smith  polnU  out.  "Boeens 
of  investigations  indicate  that  reading  mat- 
^oration  accompanies  physical  growth,  men- 
tal growth,  emotional  and  social  maturity, 
experiential  bacltground  and  language  devel- 
opment" flDCS:  61).  Olson  found  that  "chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  and  the  same  grade 
location  are  regularly  found  to  differ  by  as 
much  as  fovir  or  Ave  years  In  their  mattira- 
Uon  and  their  readiness  to  perform  tasks" 
(1947:  50»-3). 

Several  questions  are  presented:  Is  the 
child  ready  for  school?  Even  more  impor- 
tantly, does  he  demonstrate  this  readiness  by 
sufficient  maturity  to  sustain  learning?  Will 
the  early  starter  be  as  well  or  better  moti- 
vated and  lees  frustrated  and  anxlety-rldden 
as  the  one  who  starts  later?  A  wide  variety 
of  studies  contribute  smswers  to  these  ques- 
tions 

King  (1955:331-336)  reports  an  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  study  of  two  groups  of  children. 
Involving  54  children  who  were  five  years 
eight  months  to  Ave  years  eleven  months  old 
when  they  started  school  who  were  compared 
with  50  children  who  started  at  six  years 
three  months  to  six  years  eight  months  of  age, 
I.Q.  scores  of  the  younger  group  averaged 
102.04.  the  older  group  average  100.08.  Stan- 
ford achievement  tests  at  the  end  of  grade 
six  for  these  children  showed  a  distinct  dif- 
ference in  reading  ability,  strongly  In  favor 
of  the  older  group  (a  range  of  3.8  to  9.6  for 
the  younger  group,  5.4  to  11.3  for  the  older 
group ) .  In  this  study,  at  the  1 1  children  who 
were  retained  In  a  grade,  only  one  had  started 
after  six  years  of  age,  19  boys  and  16  girls  of 
the  younger  group  appeared  to  be  malad- 
justed in  some  way,  while  only  3  bo3r8  and  3 
girls  from  the  older  group  were  considered 
maladjusted. 

ECE  studies  Involving  retention  of  learning 
have  been  done  at  virtually  all  grade  levels 
£uid  3ES  levels  with  remarkably  uniform  re- 
sults. Kelster  (1941:587-696)  reported  that 
flve-ye»r-olds  could  often  develop  enough 
skills  to  get  through  first  grade  reading,  but 
the  learning  was  generally  not  retained 
through  the  summer  vacation. 

Oott  compared  171  kindergarten  children 
who  were  about  four  years  nine  months  when 
enrolled,  with  171  who  entered  at  five  jrears 
seven  or  eight  months.  She  reports: 

"Children  with  continuous  attendance  In 
one  district  through  sixth  grade  were  selected 
from  the  19SS,  1954  and  19SS  kindergarten 
enroUees  in  the  public  schools  of  a  Califor- 
nia city  of  46,000  with  an  average  elementary 
enrollment  of  9,800.  TlioBe  who  were  four 
years  nine  or  ten  months  of  age  at  entrance 
formed  the  younger  group;  those  five  years 
seven  or  eight  months  of  age  formed  the  older 
group.  In  each  age  group  there  were  171  cases, 
lOa  girls  and  08  boys." 

"Bach  age  group  was  divided  Into  five 
ability  groups  determined  by  the  California 
Tsst  of  Mental  Maturity,  Elementary  Short 
Porm,  given  In  the  fourth  grade.  Younger 
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children  were  compared  only  with  older  chll> 
dren  of  the  same  ability  group.  Heading  readi- 
ness tests  were  used  at  the  end  of  kindergar- 
ten. The  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  meas- 
xired  reading,  arithmetic  and  spelling  at  the 
end  of  grades  two  through  six,  and  social 
studies  after  grades  four,  five  and  six.  SoclsU- 
emotlonal  development  and  leadership  honors 
were  Judged  by  records  and  faculty  re- 
ports. .  . 

"All  younger  groups  achieved  leaa  than  aU 
older   groups    in    all   subjects   at   all   grade 
levels,  except  for  one  aero  difference.  In  the 
nlnetv  comparisons  of  mean  scores.  (1963)" 
Davis  (1962 :  140-41 )  Studied  235  first  grade 
children  with  these  results: 
AtrrHMmc 
Percent  of  low  marks  ( 1 ) 
Age  of  pupil  In  years : 

6%    to  6 49 

6  to  6^4 34 

61^    to  8Vi 18 

6Vi    to  6%i 19 

KKABtsa 

(Percent  of  low  marks) 

Age  of  pupil  In  years: 

5%  to  6 38 

6  to  eVi 17 

6»4   to  6«/i — 16 

9Vi   to  6% 16 

He  provides  additional  data  and  comes  to 
some  conclusions  about  the  fortunes  of  birth 
dates: 

"Marks  of  F&lr  and  Poor  were  considered 
low.  Marks  of  Excellent  and  Oood  were  con- 
sidered high.  Ages  are  as  of  October  1.  1951  A 
similar  study  of  marks  earned  by  these  same 
children  during  their  kindergarten  year 
showed  an  even  higher  percentage  of  poor 
marks  received  by  the  yoiinger  children. 

"If  your  child  was  born  just  one  day  too 
late  and  Is  Just  unlucky  enough  to  miss  en- 
tering school  this  year,  the  chances  are  that 
he  Is  just  lucky  enough  to  miss  an  unhappy 
sehool  experience  and  gain  a  happy  one." 

Other  comparisons  of  reading  achievement 
of  early  and  late  starters  were  made  by  Car- 
roU  (1984:290)  in  the  third  grade.  Halllwell 
and  Stein  (1964:631-39)  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades,  and  Hampleman  (1^9:331-34) 
In  the  sixth.  All  found  generally  that  later 
entrants  significantly  excelled  thoee  who 
started  earlier.  Similar  studies  with  similar 
results  have  also  been  reported  by  Carter 
(1958).  Baer  (1968).  Oreen  and  Simmons 
(1982). 

John  Forrester  (1965:80-81),  discovered  on 
a  study  of  600  school  children  from  grades  1 
tbrouLgh  12  In  Montclalr.  New  Jersey,  public 
schools,  that  the  very  bright,  but  very  young 
pupils  at  the  time  of  school  entrance,  had  not 
realized  their  potential  In  school  success. 
F'rom  junior  high  on,  50%  of  them  earned 
only  C  grades.  However,  the  very  bright  older- 
at-8Chool-entranoe  group  excelled  generally 
throughout  their  school  careers. 

While  many  of  these  studies  were  under- 
taken with  a  combination  of  low  and  mlddle- 
SBS  children,  the  higher  SES  groups  appsu*- 
ently  perform  similarly.  Mawblnney  (1964: 
25)  reports  how  during  over  a  total  of  14  sum- 
mers from  1949-1963.  children  from  Detroit's 
elite  Qroese  Polnte.  Michigan,  famlllee  w«re 
selected  by  psychologists  because  they  were 
considered  mature  enough  or  of  sufficient  po- 
tential to  be  admitted  to  kindergarten  before 
age  five.  He  state* : 

"During  the  12  summers  of  1949-60  there 
were  1.378  boys  and  girls  tested,  and  777  (66.4 
per  cent)  were  approved  for  early  entrance, 
although  only  745  actoally  entered.  During 
that  period,  359  (48.2  per  cent  of  the  74*) 
withdrew  from  Qrosae  Polnte  PuWle  Schools. 

"In  May  and  June  of  19ftl.  pupil  person- 
nel surveyed  the  special  Idndergarten  pro- 
gram, focusing  upon  the  386  now  left.  Their 
records  were  studied  and  their  tecMbers  and 
counselors  were  poUed  for  evalnattons  of  so- 
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ctai  and  emotional  adjustment,  demonstra* 
tion  of  leadership  and  academic  status. 

"Nearly  one-third  (S0.6  per  cent)  of  tte 
early  entrants  were  said  to  be  poorly  ad- 
Justed.  Only  about  on*  out  of  20  (4.6  per 
cent)  was  Judged  to  be  an  outstanding  lead- 
er, while  nearly  three  out  of  four  (744  par 
cent)  were  considered  entirely  lacking  in 
leadership.  Nearly  one  In  four  (24.4  per  cent) 
was  superior  academically,  and  one  In  four 
(363  per  cent)  was  either  below  average  or 
bad  rap—ted  a  grade." 

Such  has  been  the  story  for  over  fifty 
years,  as  Heed  (1927),  Oasw«ll  (1938),  and 
Wrlgbt  (1936)  report.  Theae  and  other  r«- 
searobMS  found  that  from  1915  to  1935,  20 
to  40  per  cent  of  first  grade  children  were 
faUlng  becauaa  ot  Inability  to  read.  As  a  re- 
sult of  theaa  statistics,  Nila  Smith  notea,  that 
"the  reading  readiness  concept  wa«  intro- 
diiced"  (1968:62).  This  Is  the  concept  that 
soma  planners  now  reject.  (Time,  July  24, 
1971) 

As  pointed  out  by  Halllwell  and  Stein  af- 
ter a  review  of  literature  on  early  and  late 
starters,  these  "findings  ...  do  not  in  any 
way  negate  the  value  of  lixdlvlduallzlng  pro- 
grama  or  of  accelerating  pupils  through  the 
grades"  (1964:668) .  There  may  be  a  lime  for 
acceleration  as  the  able  child  demonstrate* 
maturity.  And  it  should  again  be  observed 
here  that  provision  should  be  made  through 
non-graded  schools  to  accommodate  these 
dLSerenoes.  Nevertheless,  say  Halllwell  and 
Stein  these  studies  "do  seem  to  warrant  the 
oonoluslon  that  succumbing  to  current  pres- 
sures for  an  early  entry  date  for  first-grade 
pupils  Is  extremely  difficult  to  Justify  espe- 
cially m  the  light  of  the  more  positive  find- 
ings for  other  forms  of  acceleration"  (1964: 
639), 

REAOnnSS     DDTXRENCES      BrTWEEN 
BOT8      AND      CntUB 

While  Pitcher  and  Ames  (1964:44)  noted 
"surprisingly  few"  systematic  studies  of  early 
sex  dlJferencee,  one  factor  seems  to  stand  out 
clearly:  "boy«  are  harder  to  raise  than  girls" 
(1964:49)  This  has  been  suspected  lor  years. 
Cutts  and  Moeely  (1957)  provide  several  sets 
of  figures,  each  of  which  demonstrates  over- 
whelmingly the  greater  number  of  behavior 
problems  among  boys  than  girls. 

Rexford  (1969)  reports  in  one  study  that 
fifty-five  out  of  fifty-seven  delinquents  were 
bovs. 

Hall  (1963:396-99)  foimd  in  a  study  of 
12.800  elementary  school  pupils  that  three 
times  as  many  boys  were  retained  as  girls. 
The  retentions  were  attributed  to  slower  ms- 
turaitlon.  Pitcher  and  Ames  concluded,  as  do 
many  Investigators,  that  "so  far  as  school 
goes,  on  the  average  girls  are  ready  to  meet 
the  demands  of  first  grade  a  good  six  months 
earlier  than  boys"  (1964:51).  Rubin  (1972) 
and  Oesell  and  Ilg  (1946),  express  concern, 
with  Schaefer  (1971:18.  See  page  8,  this  pa- 
per) ,  that  educators  and  parents  "Ignore"  or 
"overlook"  developmental  facts  which  re- 
search makes  plain.  Says  Rubin: 

"Educators  have  long  stressed  the  need  to 
adapt  Instruction  to  children's  developmental 
needs  and  capacities.  Still  the  widely  recog- 
nized developmental  age  difference  between 
boys  and  glria  of  the  seune  chronological  age 
Is  almost  universally  Ignored  In  educational 
planning  for  children  In  their  early  school 
years  (1972:  286)." 

OeseU  and  Ilg  (1946:388,  389)  after  ex- 
tensive research  and  clinical  analyses,  found 
that  school  tasks  such  as  reading,  writing 
and  arlthemttc  "depend  upon  motor  sldUs 
which  are  subject  to  the  sanie  laws  of  growth 
which  govern  creeping,  walking,  grasping". 
The  resulting  awkwardness  and  Immaturity 
"Is  often  sadly  overloked  by  teachers  and 
parents": 

"When  the  school  child  was  a  baby  the 
adult  attitudes  tended  to  be  more  reason- 
able. One  did  not  say  he  should  walk  at  this 
or  that  age.  P>eellng  confident  that  he  would 
walk  »t  the  most  seasonable  time,  one  was 
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Qtorc  mtaraated  to  obaarra  the  stage  and 
degree  of  his  preliminary  development.  U 
laadlng  readiness  and  walking  readlnaaa  are 
appraised  on  similar  grounds,  more  Justloa 
is  done  the  child  (1946:388,  38«)." 

Basearch  substantiates  Hymes'  findings 
that  "A  child  pressured  Into  achlevemant  be- 
fore ba  Is  ready  .  .  .  runs  the  risk  of  be- 
coming a  less  sturdy,  less  sure,  a  leas  sound 
and  healthy  peraonaUty  .  .  .  (and)  resisting 
and  rejecting  when  he  is  a  free  agent,  the 
learning  that  U  forced  on  him"  (1970:136). 
Say  Ames,  Oillespla  and  StrelT. 

"Inevitably,  many  children  have  not  merely 
one  but  several  of  the  problems  Just  listed 
I  immaturity,  vision  or  perceptual,  emotional 
disturbance,  braln-damiaged.  retarded  atypi- 
cal personality,  endocrine  Imbalance,  etc.j. 
But  whatever  other  difflcultles  they  may  ex- 
perience. tKe  majority  of  ctiildren  referred 
to  our  clinical  servioe  (i.e.,  the  Gesell  Insti- 
tute)  because  they  were  iotng  poorly  i% 
school  were  overplaced  and  underendowed  for 
the  aelUMlwork  being  demandetl  of  them 
(1972:57)." 

Clinical  help  oattlde  the  home  may  often 
be  required  for  advanced  caaea  of  depriva- 
tion, but  theae  are  yet  the  exception.  And 
even  in  thaas  caaea,  according  to  reaearch 
cited  in  this  paper,  the  typloaUy-deprlved 
child  will  normally  respond  laetter  to  a  home 
type  environment  in  which  he  may  Identify 
with  a  mother  or  mother-surrogate  who  un- 
derstands and  provides  him  affection. 

COM«,rMEI*TA«T    ASPECTS    Of    EAaLT 
CBtlLDHOOD    EDtTCATIOW 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  will 
inhibit  or  advance  optimum  child  develop- 
ment. Among  these  are  the  natxire  of  the 
home,  the  structure  of  the  school,  the  coets 
involved  and  the  direction  which  research 
takes  and  extent  to  which  Its  evidence  Is 
systematically  followed. 

THX    HOKX 

There  ar«  unquestionably  homes  which 
are  not  appropriate  habitats  for  children. 
Many  of  these  are  In  low  SBS  coaununlttoa 
but  they  may  also  be  found  In  middle  and 
higher  class  areas.  For  warmth  and  con- 
tinuity, as  pointed  out  by  Oeber  and  othara, 
are  far  mora  Important  to  the  child's  over- 
all development  than  the  material  aaaeta 
of  the  home.  Parent  education  la  therefore 
one  of  the  moat  urgent  needs. 

Some  educators  t>elleve  that  this  approach 
will  not  be  frultfiil,  for  "what  parents  want 
to  do  they  will  do".  Yet  If  public  information 
on  a  massive  and  persistent  scale  can  turn 
millions  from  the  nicotine  habit  or  addic- 
tion, and  if  It  can  make  America  ecology  con- 
soious.  much  can  be  done  to  educate  parents 
about  their  pe^rt  in  the  development  of  their 
children.  Raaearctv.  aa  noted,  tends  to  support 
this  conclusion. 

TKS   SCHOOL 

While  research  massively  contralndlcates 
schooling  before  age  seven  or  eight,  except 
under  conditions  cited  In  thla  report,  the 
school  should  be  prepared  for  the  children 
of  those  parents  who  prefer  to  delay  their 
school  entry  until  age  seven  or  eight  or 
later.  It  would  seam  appropriate  that  many 
state  legislatures  should  reconsider  their  re- 
qulremenu  for  school  entry.  Mandatory 
school  entrance  before  age  seven  or  eight  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  a  large  body  of  re- 
producible research  evidence. 

In  preparation  for  later  entries  the  schools 
should  buUd  flexlbUlty  into  their  curricula. 
There  ia  no  reason  why  a  loell-adfueted 
child  who  appropriately  begina  school  at  age 
eight  should  be  kept  in  lock  step  throtigh 
school  and  graduate  from  high  sehool  at 
30.  Flaher  (1961:14)  points  out  that  a  "nor- 
mal child",  given  a  flexible.  I.e.  nongraded. 
■chool  program  can  start  even  as  late  aa 
ad(^escence  and  finish  with  or  ahead  of  thoee 
who  started  at  five  or  six.  But  a  simple,  non- 
graded  plan  with  a  reasonable  set  of  per- 
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formance  standards  is  eaaantial.  Otherwlaa, 
as  If  often  done,  the  lata  starter  may  wall 
bypaaa  the  first,  second  or  even  later  grades, 
dapandlng  on  age  and  maturity. 

Coets.  While  rs search  la  not  yet  entirely 
clear  on  dollar  costs  of  homing  and  of  school- 
ing, experiments  by  Levenstein.  Oray  and 
others  favor  the  home.  Says  Schaefer: 

"Evaluations  of  these  programs  suggest 
that  working  with  the  mother  has  greatar 
cost-aSaetlveneaa  m  promoting  the  child's 
Intellectual  growth.  The  long  term  effacta 
are  greater,  the  cost  can  be  lower  than  bring- 
ing the  child  Into  day  care  or  preschool, 
the  mother  applies  her  skills  to  her  sut>se- 
quent  children,  and  neighbors,  friends,  and 
relatives  learn  Improved  skills  from  the 
target  mother.  ( 1972) ." 

The  ERIC  (1972)  analysis  of  a  study  by 
Barbrack  and  Horton  tends  to  agree.  (But  a 
caution  must  be  observed  here:  When  coat 
comparisons  are  made,  the  bases  sbouid  be 
conslatent.  For  example,  a  cost  which  in- 
cludaa  schooling  or  day  care  plus  compre- 
hensive services  (medical,  psychological. 
etc.),  should  not  be  equated  with  a  figure 
showing  costs  of  schooling  alone.  Nor  should 
whole-day  schooling  or  care  be  coated  against 
care  for  briefer  p>erioda.  Through  neglect  of 
this  caution,  the  literature  has  often  been 
confusing. ) 

Shannon  (1972)  in  hU  analysis  of  the 
Mondale-Javits  Bill,  states  that  comprehen- 
sive early  schooling  or  child  care  "could  easily 
cost  92.600  a  year  a  child".  Considering  the 
services  RUea  has  in  mind,  his  report  (1972: 
12)  strongly  suggesU  that  many  If  not  aU 
CMlfornia  four-year-olds  fall  Into  this  cate- 
gory, (although  he  Lb  budgeting  only  $600 
to  $800  per  child) .  Shannon's  figures  provide 
legislators  and  taxpayers  ample  Incentive 
for  deelring  that  ECE  efforts  be  built  on 
sound  basaa  of  reproducible  research,  before 
local,  Stat*  or  federal  governments  embark 
upon  wide-ranging  programs  for  all  children. 
Otherwise  parents  may,  for  Increased  costs, 
raoelve  servloaa  which  actually  Impede  the 
development  of  their  children  and  which 
may  in  some  cases  cause  damage. 

Soma  experienced  observers  fear  that  the 
current  ECE  drive  may  get  so  out  of  i^^n^ 
that  the  movement  will  be  irreversibly 
harmed.  White  raoently  expreaaed  a  concern 
that  the  early  schooling  movement  "will 
wtwk  Itself  Into  so  much  tn>ui>l«  within  six 
years  or  so  that  It  will  wipe  out  the  gaina 
special  education  has  made  and  poastbly 
ruin  the  future  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion" (See  Moore.  1972).  White  has  recently 
completed  a  comprehensive  study  of  federal 
ECE  spending  progr»ma. 

In  this  connection,  Jencks  (1972)  in  hi* 
analysis  of  the  Coleman  Report,  indioatee 
that  increased  spending  levels  in  schools 
have  shown  relatively  little  promise,  while 
working  with  the  home  shows  definite 
promlae. 


Research  Is  crucial  as  a  base  for  future  ECE 
programming.  Among  many  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment areas  of  urgent  need  are: 

1.    PHTSlOLOOrCAl,  ANT)  P8TCHOLO0ICAL 
DEVXLOPMXNT 

There  is  reaearch  evldeooe  that  the  brain 
does  not  physically  mature  until  the  child 
is  eight  or  ten.  Studies  on  cognition  also  re- 
veal a  readiness  tor  sustained  high  cortical 
thought — such  abstract  thinking  as  required 
In  mathematlos,  reading,  etc.  only  after  age 
seven  or  eight.  Studies  are  needed  which  cor- 
relate neurophysiology  and  cognition  in  given 
groups  of  children  between  agaa  three  and 
four  to  nine  or  ten. 

3.    MIimCAI.   BBAIH    DTSriTIfCTIOIf 

Some  have  held  that  this  Is  primarily  a 
gentle,  organic  or  metabolic  problem.  Is 
this  true?  Or  Is  It  possible  that  what  appears 
to  be  minimal  brain  dysfunction  may  be 
caused  by  early  streaa  in  home  or  school? 
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3.  aaaxM  uwa* 
There  are  some  striking  new  theories  on 
the  function  and  relatlotiahlps  of  the  lobes 
of  the  brain  in  young  children.  Theae  should 
be  thoroughly  InvesUgated 

4.    VmON    AND    HXAXIITG    AND    SXNSOIT    KttV 

iirmsBKsoBT  pxacatmoN  ut  amtaxL 
There  remalJU  much  controversy,  for  ex- 
ample, about  visual  raadiness  for  reading. 
Yet  research  to  data  warns  of  dangers  to  the 
young  child.  What,  If  any,  is  the  effect  of 
television  on  the  child's  visual-perceptual 
apparatus? 

B.     KAaLT     STXXaa    AMD     DILUSaDSKCT 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  anxiety 
frustration  and  loss  of  motivation  incurred 
In  part  by  early  schooling  or  seriously  de- 
prived homes  may  be  the  seeds  of  delin- 
quency. Ethical  deprivation  or  retardation 
may  be  a  more  serious  conoem  than  mental 
retardation  and  similar  cognitive  anomalies. 
6.  sociABiLrrr  ant>  ArrxcTrvx  devxlopmxnt  rw 

THX    TOtntO    CHILD 

Many  educators  and  parents  Intuitively  be- 
lieve that  the  young  child  between  birth  »nfi 
five  or  six  requires  socializing  experiences 
outside  the  home,  l.e.  school.  Further  studies 
are  needed  of  attitudes,  motivation  and 
socl&l/emotional  development  in  general,  (of. 
Alnsworth.  Bowlby,  Oeber.  Hus6n,  Spitz,  Yar- 
row, etc.) 

7.    ICAinUTAL     OEPaiVAXIOir 

The  effects  of  maternal  deprivation 
urgently  need  further  study  and  hlghli^tlng 
to  Insvire  that  parenu  and  educators  under- 
stand better  the  way  children  are  affected 
generally  when  they  leave  the  warmth  and 
environmental  contmuity  of  a  good  home, 
and/or  when  their  homes  do  not  provide  thu 
warmth  and  continuity. 

8.    ROKB    SCHOOta 

It  must  be  concluded  in  the  face  of  evi- 
dence provided  here  that  there  are  better  and 
perhaps  less  expensive  means  to  Insure  optl- 
mtim  early  chUdhood  development  than  early 
schooling  for  all  chUdren.  Parent  education 
on  a  more  systematic  basis,  including  small 
"home  schools"  or  small  "family  care  cen- 
ters" on  a  1 :3  to  1 :5  adult-child  ratio  where 
neceaaary,  is  one  posaiblUty.  The  work  of 
Levenatem.  Oray.  Schaefer,  Welkart,  Gordon 
and  others  along  thu  line  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded, with  much  more  experlmenutlon 
on  home-and-famlly-oentered  education. 
Project  Home  Start,  recently  Initiated  by  the 
Office  of  C^lld  Development  of  the  0JB.  De- 
partment of  Health  EducaUon  and  Welfare, 
Is  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 

*.     KAZ^UALS     AVD     lOrrKOlM 

Whether  for  mothers  who  keep  their  yowng 
ChUdren  at  home  or  for  teachers  in  schooU, 
reaearch  should  provide  more  and  better  age- 
appropriate  and  development-appropriate 
learning  tasks  for  the  young  chUd.  Simple, 
manageable  criteria  or  performance  target*— ^ 
usable  by  mother  or  teacher — should  be  de- 
veloped on  an  age -specific  basis  rather  than 
by  grade,  providing  flexlbUlty  and  usefulness 
for  non-graded  schools.  These  should  provide 
for  each  child  to  move  along  at  his  own  opti- 
mum speed. 

SUM  MAST 

The  reaearch  evidence  presented  here  has 
been  limited  to  a  few  major  and  commonly - 
dlBcuaaed  facets  of  early  chUdhood  develop- 
ment. The  number  of  areas  of  substantial 
developmental  change  which  take  plaoe  be- 
tween the  ages  suggested  by  the  Oaltfomla 
TMk  Force  for  school  entrance  (age  four) 
and  the  agea  Indicated  by  raaaarcb  (approxl- 
maUly  eight  to  ten  or  eleven)  la  aurprtelng. 
White  (1970:41-57)  documents  a  wide  variety 
of  theee  between  ages  five  and  seven.  Yet  a 
review  of  thle  limited  croaa-aectlon  of  BCX- 
related  reaearch  leads  to  aeveral  geaaral  ooa- 
clualons  and  In  turn  to  mora  detailed  find* 
Ingi: 
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nrtt,  It  i»  dlfflcult  to  Me  how  C«lUoml» 
•Ad  otb«r  states  and  clUee  can  Ju«tiXy  school- 
ing for  oU  four-year-olds  (or  yoxmger)  In 
yl0W  of  substantial  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
This  does  not  deny  the  need  for  xntenttve 
intervention  Jor  the  handicapped  or  ieriotuly 

deprived.  ^     ,  „  *. 

Second.  In  the  face  of  known  school  oosU 
baaed  on  teacher-student  ratio*  of  1:30  or 
1-30  or  more  for  typical  elementary  clase- 
room*  the  education  of  four-year-olds  at  the 
ratio  of  1:10  OT  "at  least  one  adult  to  every 
ten  chUdren"  recommend  in  the  Task  Porce 
Report  (1971:3)  wlU  be  prohibitive  on  a  gen- 
eralized baaU.  Yet  to  compute  the  costs  on 
the  1- 10  ratio  U  not  educaUonally  reallsUc 
in  terms  of  the  "eleven  successful  progranos" 
cited  in  the  Report  (1971:31).  In  every  pro- 
aram  clt«l  m  which  raUoa  were  provided  (sU 
out  o<  eleven)  the  raUo  of  teacher  to  stu- 
dent was  1:5  at  less.  Considering  the  poten- 
tial oosta.  both  capital  and  operating,  the 
aenerallzatlon  of  the  program  to  make  it 
available  to  aU  CaUTomia  four-year-olds 
would  likely  through  dilution  of  effort  or 
fxinds  pose  a  threat  to  intervention  pro- 
grams which  are  seriously  needed,  I*.,  for 
Oie  handicapped  and  seriously  deprived. 

Third.  Thoee  proposing  early  schooUng  for 
all  ChUdren  should  take  time  to  analyne  sys- 
tematlcaUy  ( 1 »  the  broad  BCB  goals  as  stated 
from  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  facets  on 
which  research  evidence  Is  avaUable,  and  (2) 
the  Interrelationships  of  those  facets. 

Fourth..  There  should  be  Uttle  or  no  dis- 
crepancy between  research  and  planning,  and 
greater  care  given  to  systematizing  research, 
some  of  which  is  reviewed  here. 

Among  the  many  vital  BCB  research  areas 
which  cannot  be  ignored  if  a  true  systems  ap- 
proach U  made,  but  which  were  essentially 
omitted  from  the  California  Report  are: 

1  Evidence  of  parental  wllllngneas  to  solve 
their  BCB  problems  In  the  home  with  such 
help  from  the  city  or  state  as  may  be  Indi- 
cated. 

2  Maternal  deprivation  and  the  specific 
relationship  of  early  schooling  to  losses  so 

Incurred.  ^     ,  ,  _,     , 

3.  The  imperative  of  neurophyslologlcal 
and  cognitive  maturity  providing  for  opti- 
mum development  of  the  young  child's  intel- 
ligence. This  Includes,  visual,  auditory  and 
other  sensory  factors. 

4.  The  many  research  reports  which  indi- 
cate that  as  a  group  children  entering  school 
at  an  older  age  achieve  better  academically 
and  have  fewer  emotional  problems  than 
their  younger  counterparts. 

5.  Bxperlments  with  the  "home  school", 
particularly  recent  efforts,  which  show  prom- 
ise of  greater  success  at  much  lower  cost  in 
homes  where  intervention  is  indicated,  and 
which  strengthen  the  normal  province  of  the 
home  instead  of  providing  substitutionary 
measures  through  schooling.  This  Is  a  crea- 
tive challenge  to  early  chUdhood  specialists. 

nfth.  There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Beport  relating  to  older  chUdren  and 
to  other  aspects  of  early  child  care  which 
r^n  iM  well  supjjorted  by  research. 

It  is  the  broad  scale  inducement  of  early 
schooling  lor  all.  even  though  not  manda- 
tory, that  thus  far  has  Uttle  or  no  support 
by  reproducible  research. 

CONCLUSIOlf 

It  should  be  pointed  out  In  conclusion, 
perhaps,  that  a  number  of  rentable  schol- 
ars, researchers  and  cUnlcians,  after  experl- 
mAntatlon  or  review  of  research,  have  found 
it  necessary  to  reverse  or  clearly  modify  their 
positions  after  assximlng  that  early  school- 
ing or  other  well-planned,  institutional  iced 
day  care  was  vlrtuaUy  synonymous  with 
sound  early  childhood  education.  Among 
theee  are  Blatt,  and  Oarfunkel  (See  p.  35). 
Schaefer  (1972)  and  Meers.  below.  Bduca- 
tlonal  planners  for  local,  state  and  federal 
governments  might  profitably  note  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  more  candid  of  theee. 
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Meers.  who  Is  both  a  cllnletan  and  researcher, 
first  details  his  original  conclusions  which 
he  declares  "have  since  proved  to  be  singu- 
larly erroneous."  (1970)  llieee  included  open 
admiration  for  selected  programs  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Burope.  Israel  and  the  United 
States.  The  concluding  statement  of  his  pa- 
per prepared  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity seems  to  sununarlze  well  the  find- 
ings of  the  research  team  of  the  Hewitt  Be- 
aearch  Center  in  preparing  this  report  on 
early  schooling  from  a  systematic  research 
point  of  view,  and  specifically  as  it  relates  to 
California  and  other  government  plans: 

In  specifying  the  apparent  dangers  of  early 
Day  Care,  one  cannot  Ignore  that  some  alter- 
natives present  even  greater  hazards.  A  range 
of  studies  of  existing  child  care  methods  doc- 
uments that  disadvantaged  children  are  too 
often  left  unattended  for  hours,  or  are  cared 
foe  by  older  siblings  of  five  and  six  years,  or 
by  111  and  senUe  aduiu.  The  inadequacies  of 
chUd  care  for  some  of  ovir  most  disadvan- 
taged mothers  quite  outweight  professional 
reservations  and  concerns  about  Day  Care. 
Yet  the  danger  in  recommending  Day  Ce^e, 
however  conditionally,  may  be  likened  to  the 
medical  us*  of  morphine.  The  pain  of  the 
symptom  may  be  relieved  without  cure,  and 
addiction  may  follow. 

3ome  clinicians  and  child  development  re- 
searchers, such  as  this  author,  are  presently 
in  an  anomolous  position.  They  have  long 
and  fervently  recommended  and  supported 
the  establishment  of  Day  Care  centers  for 
special  cases  for  the  very  young;  yet,  It  now 
apf>earE  that  a  conditional  recommendation 
may  be  misunderstood  as  a  general  endorse- 
ment. Professionals  have  previously  carried 
partial  responsibility  for  the  oversale  of  in- 
stitutional care,  for  foster  care,  and  more  re- 
cently for  Head  Start  Group  Day  Care  entails 
far  greater  risks  and  theee  should  be  taken 
only  where  the  alternative  [sicl  are  patently 
wc«se.  (1970) 
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Wkkn  Shoctla  SCHOOLUfo  BxGor 
(By  Burton  L.  White) 

.\mong  Interested  professionals  and  many 
parents,  the  topic  of  pre-school  education  la 
a  sure  bet  to  arouse  emotion.  Especially  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  when  a  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  foctised  on  the  Issue,  we 
have  heard  one  strident  voice  after  another. 
In  this  Kappan,  Moore,  Moon,  and  Moore 
present  a  provocative  but  reasonable  analysis 
of  the  problem  which  to  me  merits  serious 
consideration.  Put  simply,  they  claim  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  California  Re- 
port— California  Task  Force  Report,  "Report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  EaTly  Childhood  Edu- 
cation." Sacramento,  Calif.:  Wilson  Riles, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1971 — that  all  children  four  years  of 
age  and  older  receive  formal  schooling  is 
based  on  a  seriously  erroneous  interpretation 
of  research  evidence,  and  indeed  is  directly 
contradicted  by  that  evidence.  The  authors 
would  rather  see  more  public  support  go 
toward  preparing  people  to  become  effective 
parents  and  for  programs  for  early  detection 
and  treatment  of  educational  deflclts.  As  for 
children  without  obvious  difficulties,  they 
would  have  the  reader  consider  the  idea  that 
formal  schooling  ought  to  begin  no  sooner 
than  the  ninth  year  of  life. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  been  studying 
the  development  of  Infants  and  young  chil- 
dren for  over  14  years.  For  the  last  seven,  the 
work  has  been  pursued  at  a  graduate  school 
of  education.  We  have  been  continuously 
aware  of  the  fact  that  though  htimans  begin 
to  leam  at  least  as  early  as  birth,  most  so- 
cieties do  not  provide  organized  educational 
support  until  a  child  Is  six  or  seven  years 
old.  This  has  been  the  case  for  Western  civtll- 
atlon  for  all  Its  recorded  history.  It  Is  my 
guess  that  the  major  reason  for  this  tradition 
Is  that  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age  most 
children  can  be  taught  (in  groups)  to  read 
without  great  dlfflctUty.  Substantial  num- 
bers of  students  of  child  development  (In- 
cluding myself)  are  totally  convinced  that 
all  children  are  being  "educated"  In  areas 
of  profound  Importance  during  the  first  six 
years  of  life.  This  education  takes  place  most- 
ly In  the  home.  Too  many  children  are  falling 
this  course  of  study,  and  failure  at  this  stage 
apparently  usually  means  failure  throughout 
life.  Until  very  recently,  educators  have  paid 
relatively  slight  attention  to  questions  of  the 
ourrleulum,  the  staff,  and  the  methods  of 
the  "informal  schooling"  of  the  flist  six 
years  of  a  child's  life.  But,  whether  educators 
examine  the  process  or  not.  It  goes  on  for 
all  children,  uid  many  of  us  believe  that  our 
current  professional  neglect  of  the  educa- 
tional developments  of  the  first  six  years  Is 
a  serloxis  disservice  to  most  children.  Includ- 
ing many  we  consider  perfectly  normal. 

I  believe  that  within  a  few  decades  moat 
Western  societies  will  assume  public  respon- 
sibility for  guiding  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  all  children  from  birth.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  Infanta  and  toddlers 
will  attend  schools,  although  a  minority  may 
in  casee  where  a  child  needs  remedial  treat- 
ment; or  where  a  family  (even  with  outside 
ffjpport)  cannot  provide  minimally  accept- 
able educational  experlencee  for  a  baby. 

If  public  responsibility  for  pre-school  edu- 
cation does  not  mean  formal  sc^kioIb.  what 
does  It  mean?  My  Ideas  are  quite  compatible 
with  those  of  Moore  et  al. 

First  of  all.  parenta  need  to  be  educated  for 
parenthood.  If  there  are  better  and  poorer 
ways  to  rear  young  children,  we  have  to 
Identify  them  and  make  them  a  sertous  part 
of  our  public  education  curriculum.  Over 
and  above  knowledge,  families  will  often  need 
other  kinds  of  support.  Parents  we  work 
with  seem  to  need  someone  to  talk  with  dur- 
ing more  stressful  periods,  such  ■•  during  an 
infant's  second  year  of  life  when  he  be- 
comes both  more  accident-prone  and  mors 
negatlTlstlc. 
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Second,  we  do  not  currently  know  much 
about  sensory  development  in  the  first  yean 
of  life.  The  consequences  of  untreated  sen- 
sory defects,  especially  In  the  areas  of  hear- 
ing and  vision,  can  be  devastating  to  a  cblUt. 
yet  in  most  cases  any  but  the  groaseat  defects 
of  this  sort  are  not  discovered  until  a  child 
is  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  We  now  have 
usable  techniques  for  detecting  most  signifl. 
cant  handicaps  during  the  first  three  years. 
Each  community  will  someday  use  theas 
techniques  in  systematic  ways. 

Third,  once  a  handicap  Is  identified  in  an 
infant,  we  should  treat  It.  In  the  case  of  a 
bearing  deficit,  hearing  aids  can  be  used, 
apparently  with  infants  as  young  as  six 
months  of  age.  How  can  we  tolerate  letting 
children  pass  through  the  first  three  years 
of  life,  the  period  of  language  acquisition 
and  primary  socialization,  with  an  unde- 
tected hearing  loss?  We  are  allowing  this  to 
happen  every  day  to  thousands  of  young 
children. 

Here  at  Harvard  we  have  been  studyizig 
bow  some  families  provide  renoarkably  effec- 
tive early  education  for  their  young  children. 
These  families,  affliient  and  p>oor,  from  many 
different  backgrounds,  are  rearing  children 
who  at  three  years  of  age  are  remarkably 
competent.  They  not  only  score  at  about  140 
on  a  standard  I.Q.  test,  but  they  are  equally 
impreealve  in  their  social  abilities.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  not  fragile  or  precocious  little 
geniuses,  but  instead  seem  secure,  inde- 
pendent, and  happy.  We  have  been  trying  to 
discover  what  role  the  family's  educational 
practices  play  in  such  beneficial  outcomes. 
Though  we  do  not  have  aU  the  answers,  we 
believe  we  have  acquired  much  practical  ta- 
formatlon.  Studies  such  as  otirs  can  lead  to 
a  better- inf orated  public,  to  better  child- 
rearing  practices,  to  better  early  education 
in  the  home,  and  to  better  development  of 
children. 

In  Brookllne,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  we  have 
begtm  a  five-year  teat  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
public  school  system  assuming  a  formal  pro- 
feaatonal  role  In  guiding  the  educational 
development  of  children  from  birth.  The 
plan  has  the  following  major  teaturee: 

1.  Strengthening  each  family's  capacity  to 
rear  young  children  through  provision  of  par* 
ent  education,  profeeslonal  consultation,  and 
support  and  materials  when  needed. 

2.  Identification  of  educationally  relevant 
handicaps  as  early  as  possible  through  a  sys- 
tematic medical  and  psychological  diagnoetio 
program  administered  continuously  from  be- 
fore the  child  is  bom  on  through  the  pre- 
school years. 

3.  Treatment  of  identified  handicaps  such 
as  sensory  deficits,  language  acquisition  and 
other  learning  difficulties,  mental  retardation, 
etc.,  beginning  at  birth. 

4.  A  high  lUellhood  of  continuity  with 
elementary  educational  experiences  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  school  system  is  the  ini- 
tiator and  director  of  this  experimental 
venture. 

Currently,  we  spend  comparatively  little 
public  money  on  the  education  of  children 
until  they  are  six  years  of  age.  Subsequently, 
we  tend  to  spend  more  and  more  each  year 
as  children  move  through  the  system.  There 
is  good  reason  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
arrangement.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  mora 
sensible  to  invest  heavily  in  the  first  years 
of  a  child's  life  and  spend  less  as  he  moves 
through  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Such  a  shift  of  reeourcea  would  be  sure 
to  meet  resistance,  but  I  believe  it  is 
inevitable. 

The  schools  as  they  presently  operate  an 
failing  many  of  our  children.  Everyone  knows 
that.  We  all  want  to  change  it,  but  we  know 
we  cannot  change  It  all  at  once.  What  we 
must  do  la  find  the  beat  place  to  begin  mak- 
ing the  neoeasary  changes,  and  I  believe  that 
early  c^lldbood  is  the  best  pia«e  to  start. 

Soon  after  I  took  office  as  California's  state 
superintendent  of  public  Inatruction,  I  ap- 
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oolnted  a  group  of  distinguished  researchers 
^experts  to  an  o<l  hoc  task  force  on  early 
chUdhood  education,  with  a  mandate  to  re- 
think the  education  of  primary  children  in 
this  state.  The  task  force  was  broadly  rep- 
rasentative,  multi-ethnic,  both  men  and 
^romen.  and  included  parents,  teachers,  and 
experts  from  early  childhood  education,  med- 
icine, sociology,  home  eoonomica,  psychology, 
busmees,  and  architecture. 

From  the  report  of  that  task  force  came  a 
declaration  of  priority  from  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  report  became 
the  framework  for  an  Implementation  plan 
which  18  the  basis  for  early  childhood  pro- 
posals now  being  considered  by  the  state 
legislature. 

In  this  brief  article  I  can  mention  only 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  current  thrust 
for  Improvement  of  primary  education  in 
Oalifornia. 

TASK  roacK  phu-obopbt 

The  following  passages  drawn  from  their 
report  summarize  the  philosophy  of  the  cut 
hoc  task  force: 

The  Task  Force  on  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation hereby  dedicates  itself  to  the  propoei- 
Uon  that  since  all  men  and  women  of  every 
race  and  creed  Indeed  do  have  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  it  Is  the  business  of  society  to 
assure  theee  rights  for  every  child.  He  is,  we 
emphasize,  tomorrow's  adult. 

The  past  decade  has  produced  a  new  body 
of  educational,  peychological,  and  medical  re- 
search documenting  the  crucial  Importance 
of  the  first  eight  years  of  life. — Benjamin  8. 
Bloom.  Stability  and  Change  in  Human  Char- 
acteristics. New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
1964.  And  we  are  convinced  that  these  early 
years  are  critical  In  determining  the  future 
effectiveness  of  our  citizens  and  In  the  long- 
range  prevention  of  crime,  poverty,  addiction, 
malnutrition,  neurosis,  and  violence.  Even 
though  research  Is  still  in  progress  and  con- 
clusions continue  to  evolre,  we  believe 
enough  evidence  is  In  to  Indicate  that  the 
foUovrtng  are  clearly  warranted  now: 

1.  The  people  of  the  sute  of  California 
most  make  a  long-range  commitment  of 
funds  to  the  propoeition  that  the  first  eight 
years  of  life  are  the  most  important  period 
in  determining  the  future  effectiveness  of  all 
our  citizens. 

2.  Implicit  in  this  commitment  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  deslrablUty  of  providing  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children.  .  .  . 

3.  School  should  be  a  happy  place,  a  stimu- 
lating environment  without  the  traditional 
artificial  barriers,  which  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  continuous  progress  to  each  child, 
baaed  upon  his  own  unique  needs.  Interests, 
talents,  and  capabilities.  .  .  . 

4.  Because  we  recognize  the  Importance  of 
the  parents  in  the  education  of  children,  we 
strongly  affirm  that  ptarent  education  and  in- 
volvement must  be  an  integral  part  of  all 
programs.  .   .  . 

5.  There  must  be  encouragement  of  local 
autonomy  and  creativity  In  program  develop- 
ment, with  provision  for  maximum  flexi- 
bility within  broad  state  guidelines.  .  .  . 

6.  We  beUeve  it  is  essential  that  California 
establish  at  once  for  primary  children  a 
broadly  based  educational  program  that  ex- 
tends at  least  one  year  below  the  system  now 
la  existence. — California  State  Department 
of  Education,  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Early  Childhood  Education,  Sacramento,  De- 
cember 10,  1971,  pp.   1-2. 

PLAK  BBTOaS  LXOISLATmK 

A  bold,  creative  effort  to  redesign  primary 
education  in  Oallfomla  is  being  made.  Under 
the  propKseed  plan,  state  financial  stipport  ctf 
public  education  is  revised  to  devote  a  greater 
proportion  of  funds  to  the  critical  primary 
years.  The  pending  legislation  provides  for 
completely  restructuj-lng  the  kindergarten 
and  the  present  primary  grades  1.  2,  and  3 
so  that  the  Individual  needs  of  children  can 
actually  be  met  by  means  of  an  educational 
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program  that  Is  appropriate  for  each  child. 
This  will  obviously  require  more  and  better 
prepared  adults  in  the  claaaroem,  as  well  as 
better  trained  management  personnel. 

It  la  Important  to  note  that  the  California 
plan  also  provldee  for  the  optional  Inclusion 
of  four-year-olds  If  their  parents  want  them 
to  have  this  educational  opportunity.  Just 
as  kindergarten  has  always  been  optional  in 
this  state.  Such  learning  experiences  will  be 
oriented  toward  the  chlld'a  development  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  "formal  school- 
ing" In  the  traditional  sense  or  efforts  to 
begin  "academics"  earlier.  Age  six  Is  the  legal 
age  for  school  entrance  in  California.  The 
new  plan  does  not  change  that. 

The  key  issue  in  the  Oalifornia  propoaal, 
however,  la  not  the  admission  of  four-year- 
olds.  Rather,  It  Is  establishing  an  Improved, 
more  effective  program  for  all  primary  chU- 
dren.  There  la,  of  course,  no  point  in  send- 
ing a  four-year-old  into  any  type  of  learning 
environment  not  geared  to  his  needs,  inter- 
eata.  talents,  and  capaettlea.  The  primary 
school  as  visualized  by  the  task  force  is  char- 
acterized above  all  by  an  educational  en- 
vironment which  la  reapODstve  to  the  Indi- 
vidual differences  of  all  children,  slow  or 
fast,  disadvantaged  or  not,  of  whatever  race 
and  color. 

■atnXUMKTkTlOtl  PIAKS 

Planners  expect  a  gradual  phaae-in  over 
the  next  six  years.  Flans  call  for  each  local 
school  district  to  submit  a  master  plan  for 
early  childhood  education  which  must  focus 
on  the  needs  of  the  children  to  be  served. 
Districts  mtist  define  their  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  those  children.  They  must  design 
appropriate  learning  experlencee  for  them. 
Evaluation  must  be  provided  for.  Parents  and 
the  community  must  be  included  in  the  plan- 
ning and  evaluation.  Coordination  of  all 
existing  school  and  community  resources 
which  affect  the  education  of  primary  chil- 
dren Is  required  In  order  to  secure  program 
appro7al  under  guidelines  to  be  adopted  by 
the  state  board  of  education. 

WHAT    BKSUI.T8    CAN    WX    XXTXCTt 

What  will  the  California  plan  do  for  chil- 
dren? It  offers  individualization,  with  par- 
ents, volunteers,  aides,  and  older  students 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  to 
provide  help  for  each  child  when  It  Is  needed, 
not  in  a  later  grade  when  it  is  toore  costly 
and  less  eSectlve;  to  inquire  Intereet  and  mo- 
tivation; to  allow  for  continuous  progress, 
building  upon  succeaa  and  ensuring  positive 
attltudee  of  self-worth,  self-confidence,  and 
self-control.  Included,  for  those  who  qualify, 
will  be  whatever  additional  servicea  are 
needed,  if  not  otherwise  available.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  such  things  as  extended  day  care, 
health,  nutrition,  and  other  social  serrlcee 
are  all  factors  which  affect  a  child's  well- 
being  and  success  In  school. 

These  are  not  new  Ideas.  They  Just  need  to 
be  put  Into  action.  The  heart  of  the  Califor- 
nia plan  is  to  stop  talking  and  start  doing. 

The  goal  of  the  early  childhood  education 
proposal  is  that,  by  the  end  of  the  primary 
level,  all  our  children  will  be  excited  about 
learning  and  able  to  proceed  succeeafully 
with  the  rest  of  their  school  experience,  hav- 
ing achieved  sufficient  command  of  the  skills 
basic  to  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic  to 
enable  them  to  do  so. 

What  wUl  it  do  for  families?  No  longer  can 
we  afford  the  mlstakea  of  the  past  In  telling 
p>arents  "hands  off,"  that  only  edticators 
know  what  is  beet  for  their  children.  This 
plan  will  create  a  parent-school  partnership 
that  will  strengthen  the  family  by  closer 
home-school  tiea,  make  parent  education 
available,  and  give  parents  a  real  voice  in  the 
edticatlon  of  their  children  to  an  extent  we 
have  never  before  realized. 

What  will  it  do  for  communities?  It  will 
create  a  school- community  partnership;  pro- 
vide for  coordination  of  all  community  serv- 
ice: and  resources,  public  and  private,  with 
the   school;    offer  an  opportunity  for  older 
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students  to  work  with  primary  pupils  to  the 
great  benefit  of  both.  It  will  coordinate  com- 
munity, state,  and  federal  agency  efforts  for 
young  children,  and  will  involve  the  com- 
munity in  aaaeaaing  the  total  early  childhood 
education  effort. 

BXnClUBT 

I  think  a  fitting  close  to  this  brief  descrip- 
tion is  the  following  quotation  from  the  task 
force  report: 

It  Is  time  to  do  a  better  Job  of  what  wc  al- 
ready know  should  be  done  for  young  chil- 
dren In  school.  Let  us  Incorporate  the  beat 
ot  what  we  have  learned  from  all  the  various 
klnda  of  existing  pre-acbool  programs,  from 
kindergarten,  and  from  the  primary  grades 
with  the  moat  promising  results  derived  from 
a  continual  review  of  new  research  Given  tba 
time,  effort,  thought,  and  public  reeourcea 
neceeaary,  we  believe  the  prinxary  school  de- 
scribed in  this  report  would  welcome  rather 
than  fear  the  increasing  emphasla  on  ao- 
coontabUlty. 


ROSEVILLE,  CALIF..  WINS  TOP  HON- 
OR  FOR   PARKS,   RECREATION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAUFOBNxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speak£r,  recalling  in  years  back  when  I 
was  serving  aa  the  mayor  of  my  home- 
town of  Roseville,  we  initiated  the  first 
I>ark  and  recreation  program  ever  estab- 
lished in  that  community.  In  thla  con- 
nection we  provided  the  land  and  equip- 
ment and  staflBng  which  were  necessary 
to  get  this  program  imderway.  We  did 
this  with  a  spirit  of  great  confidence  that 
we  would  have  a  very  successful  program 
and  I  am  proud  to  report  that  this  confi- 
dence was  more  than  Justified. 

Just  the  other  day  the  city  of  Roseville 
was  designated  one  of  five  natlotial  win- 
ners to  receive  gold  medal  awards  by  the 
Sports  Foundation,  Inc.  The  presenta- 
tions were  made  at  a  session  eexly  this 
month  by  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  report  of  this 
honor  with  you  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  that  I  do  this.  Thla  was  published 
in  the  fine  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Roseville  Press  Trtbime.  on  October  9, 
1972. 

ROSEVII.I.K,  Cauv.,  Wins  Top  HoMoa  roK 

Paxks,  RSCaZATION 

The  Department  of  VarJu  and  Recreation 
of  Roseville  is  one  of  five  national  winners 
honored  In  the  annual  Oold  Medal  Awards 
program  for  excellence  tn  park  and  recrea- 
tion management. 

Roeevllle  won  In  Class  V  (population  un- 
der 20.000).  The  award,  sponsored  by  The 
Sports  Foundation,  Inc.,  was  preaanted  m- 
day  at  the  general  seaston  of  the  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Aaaoclation  (NRFA) 
Congress  at  the  Anaheim  Convention  Oenter 
Arena. 

Among  the  outstanding  elements  of  the 
Roseville  program  cited  by  the  Judging  panel 
were  the  extensive  use  of  volunteers  in  the 
running  of  recreation  programs,  erter^lve 
park  facilities  and  landscaping  maintenance, 
extensive  use  of  surveys  of  interest  areas  in 
determining  the  needs  ot  tba  oommtuilty, 
well  balanced  prograiaa  far  all  aeaa,  and  tbft 
efficient  use  of  school  faculties  for  programs. 
Of  pcu-tlcular  note  were  the  Innovative  uaa 
of  a  home  tax  to  help  finance  programs,  ob- 
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t4»lriir>g  a  federal  grant  for  the  con»tructlon 
oX  cwo  parks,  aiul  tlM  Introduction  of  one  of 
tba  Orst  parks  and  r«oreatlon  programs  for 
state  mentally  liandlcapped  clilldr«n  In  Cali- 
fornia. RoeevUIs  was  a  Odd  Medal  Award 
flnallst  in  1967,  1968.  1066.  and  1970. 

Director  Ed  Mahany  and  Recreation  Super- 
intendent Mike  Ucovlcb  presented  the  mate- 
rials and  Information  for  tbe  award. 

Other  1073  Oold  Medal  Award  Winners 
are:  Class  I  (Population  over  360,000)  : 
Mempbls,  Tennessee:  Class  n  (population 
100,000  to  250,000)  :  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Class 
in  (population  50,000  to  100.000) :  Downey, 
California;  and  Class  IV  (population  20,000 
to  50.000)  :  NapervUle,  nilnols. 

Sound  financing,  far-sighted  land  acqui- 
sition, strong  leadership,  balanced  but  flexi- 
ble programming,  and  overall  planning  and 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  are  key  pro- 
grasa  criteria.  Of  special  interest  to  the 
judges  Is  the  degree  to  which  the  department 
has  succeeded  In  iisiessing  and  meeting  the 
recreational  neads  and  desires  of  the  com- 
munity residents. 

Roaevllle  was  nominated  for  the  Oold 
Medal  Awards  competition  by  Wilson  Sport- 
ing Ooods  Company.  Bosevllle  had  been  a 
finalist  and  ninner-up  In  1967,  1968,  1969, 
and  1070.  The  city  dldnt  enter  In  1971. 

Members  of  the  197a  Oold  Medal  Awards 
judging  panel  are  nationally  reoognlaed  lead- 
ers in  tbe  field  of  park  and  recreation  plan 
nlng,  programming  and  management.  The 
panel  consisted  of  Dr.  Jackson  M.  Anderson. 
Coordinator  of  Oraduate  Study,  Department 
of  Recreation  and  Park  Administration,  Cen- 
tral Michigan  University;  Robert  M.  Arts,  Di- 
rector of  Branch  and  AfOllate  Relations,  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association.  Ar- 
lington, Virginia;  L.  B.  Soaoewatar.  Director, 
Seottsdala  Pacta  and  Beereatlon  Department, 
Soottadale.  Arlaona  (1071  Oold  Metal  win- 
ner) ;  and  Bret  J.  McOtnnls.  Suparlntendant. 
Public  Bacraatlon  Commission,  Oinclnnatl. 
Ohio  (1071  Ootd  tiadal  winner) . 

The  Sports  foundation.  Inc.,  Is  a  nonprofit 
organization  founded  to  encottrage  Intarest 
and  participation  m  sports  euid  spmrts-rela- 
tad  activities.  The  FoundaUon  Initiated  the 
Oold  Biedai  Awards  progimm  in  1066  to  focus 
p^tinnfci  attention  on  tbe  achlevementa  of 
outataodtng  oommunlty  park  and  reereadon 
dspartoksnta  acroas  the  nation. 

m  1968,  realizing  the  pieaei  iistlon  and  pro- 
tection of  the  country's  watar  reaourcea  are 
essential  to  their  recreational  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial and  general  use,  the  Oold  Medal 
Awarda  program  added  a  division  citing 
American  oompanlee  for  their  efforts  snd 
«/vv<rwpi >■>! mmn tM  In  wstsr  pollution  control. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  thousands  of  Members  with  whom  I 
have  served  in  this  body  over  the  past 
fonr  decades.  Although  one  Is  a  Repub- 
lican and  the  other  a  Democrat,  I  think 
the  record  will  disclose  that  partisanship 
played  no  part  in  the  discharge  of  their 
legislative  duties.  Both  men  have  demon- 
strated a  conscientious  dedication  to  this 
young  Republic.  To  say  that  they  will  be 
missed  in  the  next  Congress  is  possibly 
the  understatement  of  the  year.  Their 
wise  judgment  and  diligence  are  hall- 
marks which  future  Members  of  this  body 
could  well  labor  to  achieve. 

Sharing  as  I  do  their  genersil  philos- 
ophy of  Government,  I  have  profited  im- 
measurably from  my  association  with 
them. 

Mrs.  Colmer  Joins  me  in  extending  to 
Altow  and  Mrs.  Lennon  and  Charlit 
and  Mrs.  Jonas  our  very  best  wishes  for 
a  long  and  happy  retirement  in  their  be- 
loved North  Carolina. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HON.  ALTON  A. 
LENNON  AND  HON.  CHARLES 
RAPER  JONAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THS  HOnSS  OP  RSPRESXNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
North  Carolina's  most  distinguished  and 
able  sons  are  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
session  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  are,  Altow  A.  Lxnwon 
and  Charlzs  Raper  Jonas. 

For  me,  as  one  of  the  more  humble 
Members  of  this  House,  to  add  anything 
to  the  tributes  made  to  these  highly  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body  would  be 
like  trying  to  "gUd  the  lily." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  sincerely  state  that 
these  two  wise  and  dedicated  Members 
rank  in  the  upper  class  of  my  esteem  for 


THE    REAL    ECONOMIC    IS8UES    OP 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MnmXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  L. 
Schultze  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
delivered  a  concise  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic issues  involved  in  the  presidential 
election  before  the  Economic  Club  in  De- 
troit last  week. 

As  a  former  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  he  brings  keen  insight  and 
realism  to  these  Issues. 

I  think  all  Members  will  find  his 
analysis  helpful  in  better  appreciating 
what  lies  ahead  for  this  countxy.  His 
discussion  of  the  prospects  for  a  tax  in- 
crease are  particularly  useful.  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

Tbb  Rkai.  Economic   Issttxs  or  thx 

Prxsidbntial    ELBcnoif 

(Remarks  of  Charles  L.  ScbtUtee) 

On  the  basis  of  tbe  heat  and  volume  ot 
campaign  rhetoric,  one  wotUd  list  the  major 
domestic  li.sues  which  now  divide  President 
Nixon  and  Senator  McOovem  as  school  b\i8- 
ing,  the  break-In  and  bugging  of  Democratic 
Party  headquarters,  the  «l,000  welfare  reform 
proposal  long  since  abandoned  by  Senator 
McOovem,  and  the  behlnd-the-aoenes 
maneuvers  which  went  with  the  Russian 
grain  deal.  But  If  one  were  trying  to  forecast 
tbe  most  critical  differences  between  a 
McOovem  and  a  Nixon  Administration,  none 
of  these  matters  would  figure  high  on  tbe 
list.  Campaign  rhetoric  Is  a  notoriously  poor 
predictor  of  the  future  performance  of  Presi- 
dential candidates.  Each  candidate  Is  trying 
to  establish  a  particular  image  of  himself 
with  the  voters,  and  to  destroy  the  favorable 
Image  which  his  opponent  is  simultaneously 
trying  to  create.  And  the  rbetorlc  which  cre- 
atee  imagee  often  has  little  relationship  to 
concrete  policies.  A  Richard  Nixon,  who  In- 
troducee  the  first  peacetime  wage  and  price 
controls  stresses,  In  a  Labor  Day  speech,  the 
Importance  of  economic  freedom  and  tbe 
danger  of  tbe  government  "butting  into  tbe 
free  coUectlve  bargaining  system."  And  a 
Oeorge  McOovem,  who  decries  tbe  recent  rise 
in  food  prices,  promises  farmers  90  percent 
of  parity.  Tet.  Image  making  Is  Important. 
Because  tbe  future  Is  uncertain  and  specific 


policies  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to 
''hft^g'^g  clrciunstances,  voters  rightly  want 
to  get  some  "feel"  for  what  makes  a  candi- 
date tick,  where  his  sympathies  lie,  and  bow 
he  reacts  to  crises. 

But,  after  all  Is  said  and  done,  differences 
on  tbe  specifics  of  public  policy  are  lmp<v> 
tant.  WbUe  one  must  dig  beixeath  the  rbet- 
orlc to  get  at  them.  It  Is  not  an  Impossible 
task.  Prom  Oeorge  McOovem's  speeches  and 
public  statements  one  can  put  together  a 
fairly  good  prediction  of  precisely  what  be 
would  try  to  do  In  moat  areas  of  economlo 
policy.  After  some  Initial  false  starts,  be  has 
been  explicit  and  generally  consistent.  Tbe 
task  of  predicting  the  future  Is  much  harder 
in  the  case  of  the  Incumtient  Administra- 
tion. With  the  mantle  of  the  Presidency  al- 
ready on  his  shoulders,  and  running  far 
ahead  In  tbe  polls,  Richard  Nixon  has  triad 
to  stand  above  the  battle.  Pronouncements 
on  specifics  by  the  candidate  hlmaelf  are 
hard  to  come  by.  But  there  Is  a  fo\ir  year 
record.  And  his  subordinates  have  been  busy 
speaking  for  him.  There  Is  a  basis  on  which 
to  hajsard  predictions  about  another  four 
years  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Identifying  the  specific  p>oliclee  of  the  two 
candidates.  Is  only  part  of  the  task.  To  ap* 
predate  how  tbe  nation  might  fare  under 
each  candidate  one  miut  also  test  his  poli- 
cies against  bard  realities.  To  what  extent 
can  tbe  proposed  policies  actually  be  carried 
out;  to  what  extent  wUl  promisee  be  modi- 
fled  by  experience? 

I  propoee  to  hazard  an  assessment  of  how 
tbe  things  would  be  different  as  between  a 
Nixon  and  a  McOovem  Administration  Is 
two  major  areas  of  concern :  flrtt,  tbe  oreraU 
state  of  tbe  economy,  as  evidenced  by  unem- 
ployment, inflation.  Income  and  proflts;  and 
second,  federal  tax  and  expenditure  policies. 

THE  ii(n.anoir-Tnaau>u>TMKNT  mrxMM* 

Tbe  most  vexing  problem  of  our  times  for 
tbe  economic  policy  maker  Is  tbe  unfortu- 
nate relationship  between  economic  proe- 
perlty  and  inflation.  If  Inflation  occurred 
only  when  the  economy  had  been  pushed 
Into  a  superheated  boom,  when  tbe  imem- 
ployment  rate  had  been  driven  down  below 
tbe  frlctlonal  two  or  three  percent  which  la 
Inerltable  In  a  mobUe  society,  and  If  once 
started  inflation  could  be  halted  by  a  brief 
and  modeet  slowdown  In  the  p>ace  of  growth, 
then  the  task  of  economic  policy  would  be 
relatively  easy.  Plscal  and  monetary  policy 
coiUd  support  a  reasonably  low  rate  of  un- 
employment with  little  risk  of  Inflation,  cor- 
recting exceesee  wltb  relatively  small  ad- 
justments. 

But  in  tbe  American  economy  of  today,  sa 
we  approach  levels  of  unemployment  in  tbe 
31/^  to  4>^  percent  range — levels  which  are 
still  unconscionably  high  by  tbe  standards 
of  other  industrial  nations — pzicee  begin  to 
rise  at  rates  slgnlflcantly  greater  than  tbe 
one  to  two  percent  a  year  which  seems  to 
be  poUtlcaUy  tolerable.  And,  If  recent  experi- 
ence is  any  guide,  once  price  and  wage  In- 
creasee  have  accelerated  to  larger  magni- 
tudes they  cannot  be  brought  down  quickly 
by  modest  doses  of  economic  restraint.  We 
have  just  undergone  three  years  of  subpar 
economic  performance  and  one  year  of  price 
and  wage  controls  to  get  the  rate  of  Inflation 
down  from  Ave  to  three  percent  a  year — at  a 
cost  of  160  bUllon  In  lost  output,  H6  billion 
In  lost  proflts  and  seven  to  eight  million  man 
years  of  lost  work. 

This  unpleasant,  but  very  real  fact  of  life 
raises  two  kinds  of  questions  for  a  President. 
Ftrat,  when  faced  with  tbe  cruel  choice  be- 
tween keeping  unemployment  high  or  risk- 
ing substantial  Inflation,  how  will  be  choose? 
And  second,  what  polldee,  including  wage 
and  price  controls,  will  be  adapt  to  lessen 
the  Inflationary  consequences  of  pn^perlty? 

No  politician  and  no  Administration  can 
openly  state  that  It  is  choosing  higher  un- 
employment to  bring  down  Inflation  or,  con- 
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yanely  Is  accepting  more  Inflation  as  tbe  cost 
of  lowarlBg  unemployment.  But  In  the  day- 
to-day  business  of  devising  economlo  polloy 
tbe  choice  must  be  faced.  Through  Ita  past 
actions,  and  In  between  the  llnea  of  Its 
gpeechea  and  policy  pronouneemeats^  tbe 
mzon  Administration  has  given  a  fairly  clear 
indication  of  how  It  Is  likely  to  cbooee  in 
the  future.  In  1069,  faced  wltb  substantial 
and  accelerating  Inflation,  It  pursued  and 
itrengthened  a  policy  of  cooling  off  the  econ- 
omy, a  policy  which  had  t>eea  Initiated  In  the 
ftnal  year  of  tbe  Jc^nson  Administration. 

And  In  tbe  early  stagee  of  this  poltey,  tbe 
choice  was  supported  by  btalneasmen  and 
economists  of  all  political  hues.  At  first,  the 
Administration  hoped  that  unemployment, 
then  at  3%  percent,  would  not  have  to  be 
poshed  above  A\X  ot  4%  percent  to  do  the 
trick.  But  tbe  subsequent  two  and  one-half 
y«An  of  "sticking  to  tbe  game  plan",  of 
watching  the  unemployment  rate  cUmb  past 
4^  percent  to  5,  and  then  to  8  percent,  and 
of  holding  It  there  for  still  another  year  be- 
fore tbe  famous  reversal  of  Atigust  16  last 
year,  provides  a  good  basis  for  forecasting 
how  the  Administration  will  choose  In  tbe 
future. 

This  evidence  Is  bolstered  by  the  last  Re- 
port of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
which  took  great  pains  to  note  that  there  la 
nothing  magic  about  an  unemployment  level 
as  low  as  4  percent.  It  is  reinforced  by 
speeches  of  Administration  officials  empha- 
sizing that  a  large  proportion  of  the  current 
unemployment  Is  concentrated  among  teen- 
agers and  women  rather  than  among  married 
males.  And  fresb  evidence  is  also  at  band  in 
tbe  fact  that,  wltb  tbe  unemployment  rate 
BtlU  at  6^  percent  and  the  recovery  still 
young  the  Administration  has  already 
switched  its  attention  to  preventing  the  cur- 
rent economic  expansion  from  "going  too 
far". 

Senator  McOovern,  has  been  quite  explicit 
about  how  he  would  chooee — again  with  care 
not  to  point  out  t^  .'  there  Is  a  choice.  In 
bis  major  econo'  '  eeeb  to  the  security 
analysts  last  mon..  jA  In  his  more  recent 
speech  on  wage  and  price  controls,  he  empha- 
sized the  overriding  ln^x>rtance  of  full  em- 
ployment. "I  have  said  before  that  our  high- 
est economic  priority  Is  the  lowest  poeslble 
unemployment  .  .  .  Whatever  It  takes,  we 
will  create  a  decent  job  opportxmity  for  every 
man  and  woman  In  America  wbo  Is  able  to 
work."  Fiscal  policy  would,  on  the  average, 
be  more  stimulative  In  a  McOovern  Adminis- 
tration. It  would  move  more  slowly  to  halt 
a  boom  and  more  quickly  to  promote  a  re- 
covery. And,  fiscal  policy  to  stimulate  the 
creation  of  jobs  In  the  private  economy  would 
be  supplemented  by  a  large  public  service 
employment  program  principally  directed  at 
the  hard  cote  unemployed. 

In  the  volatile  American  economy,  tbe  state 
of  prosperity,  the  level  of  \ineinployment,  and 
the  rate  of  price  change  will  not  be  steady 
under  either  Administration.  But,  over  four 
ytars  as  a  whole,  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  caution  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
would  lead  to  higher  average  unemployment, 
a  lower  average  rate  of  capacity  utlUaatlon 
and  lees  profits  than  would  cbaract^lze  a 
McOovern  Administration.  Conversely,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  longer  periods  of  sig- 
nificant Inflationary  pressure  under  a  Mc- 
Oovem Administration  than  under  a  re- 
eiacted  Rlebaid  Nixon.  And  while  tbe  FM- 
eral  Beeerve  Board  does  read  the  election  re- 
sults with  interest,  It  Is  likely  to  lean  against 
the  Inflationary  pressure  wltb  tighter  money 
and  higher  interest  rates. 

When  we  turn  to  tbe  qtiestlon  of  pollotee 
deeigned  to  reduce  tbe  InflatioQary  preasure 
which  accompany  a  high  employment  econ- 
omy, It  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  firm 
predictions  about  tbe  alternative  course  of 
events  under  tbe  two  candldatw. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  us  start  with  the  future  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  Ae  batAground,  bear  in  mind 
that  It  la  tanfAx  eeeitr  to  use  eoDtroIs  to  pre- 
vent an  inflation  from  starting  tban  It  Is  to 
stop  one  already  underway.  After  several 
years  of  rapid  inflation,  wages  In  various  in- 
dustries, occupations,  and  locations  get  out 
of  line  wttb  ea^  other.  8o  too,  prloee  of 
flnlabed  goods,  intermediate  products  aad 
raw  materials  depart  from  their  nx>rtnal  re- 
latloosblpe.  Cutting  into  this  jangle  of  dis- 
torted patterns  at  any  one  moment  of  time 
raises  serious  questions  of  both  equity  and 
rational  economic  balance.  Those  who  want 
large  wage  increases  can  point  to  earlier  set- 
tlenwnts  in  related  bargaining  units,  and 
those  seeking  large  price  Increases  can  point 
to  earUer  coet  advancee. 

But  onee  Inflation  has  moderated,  and 
more  normal  relattonahlpB  have  been  ap- 
proximated, the  task  of  controls — particu- 
larly on  the  wage  side — U  easier.  Out-of-llne 
increases  can  more  readily  be  spotted  and 
prevented  since  they  cannot  be  justtfled  as 
responses  to  other  wage  and  price  inereaaes 
in  tbe  Inunedlate  past.  The  success  of  alter- 
native appioaches  to  the  use  of  wage  and 
pnoe  controls  will  depend  In  part,  therefwe, 
on  whether  the  controls  are  Imposed  early 
m  an  inflstlrwry  period  or  only  as  a  last 
resort  after  safeetanttal  Inflation  baa  already 
ooouned. 

It  is  not  easy  to  predict  the  future  of  wage 
and  price  controls  under  an  Admlnistratlen 
wMob  came  into  office  InvelgMng  against  tbe 
relatively  mild  "jawbone"  efforts  of  its  pred- 
eoeeeor.  aband<»ed  tboee  efforts  with  a  fan- 
fare, and  two  yean  later  initiated  the  na- 
tion's first  set  ot  peaoetlme  wage  and  price 
ooattrols.  Two  things  can  probaUy  be  aald. 
The  Aaminiatratton  still  hope*  to  reach  a 
point  where  oontrola  can  be  remeted.  If  tbe 
rate  of  Inflation  conttatm  to  dtmlnlab,  the 
Ntxon  AdnmiBtratlon  win  probably  begin  to 
dismantle  oontrols,  partially  at  first  and  per- 
haps even  fnUy,  But  it  win,  I  am  oonrlxieed, 
seA  to  keep  standby  oontrol  powers.  And  If, 
deeplte  a  relatlTely  cautious  fiscal  policy,  in- 
flation should  get  out  of  hand  again  a  re- 
eleoted  Nixon  Administration  would  have  no 
compunctions  about  reinstating  mandatory 
contr^s. 

Senator  McOovem  has  criticized  the  Nixon 
wage  and  price  controls  on  various  grounds. 
But  be  has  not  propoeed  to  abandon  them. 
Rather  he  has  offered  an  attematlve  meoha- 
nlsm.  Bo  far.  his  substitute  approadb  has 
been  preeented  only  In  broad  outline,  and 
many  of  tbe  qpeclflcs  necessary  for  judgment 
are  still  lacking.  In  essence,  however,  be 
would  do  two  things ;  ftnt,  he  would  concen- 
trate tbe  control  efforts  on  a  narrower  spec- 
trum of  key  wage  and  price  decisions;  and 
second,  be  would  rely  on  voluntary  adher- 
ence to  price  and  wage  standards  backed  up 
by  power  to  Impose  mandatory  restraints 
where  voluntary  compliance  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

In  my  own  view,  such  oontrols  would  be 
voluntary  In  name  only,  given  tbe  club  of 
mandatory  restraints  which  would  still  loom 
over  those  ^^o  failed  to  abide  by  the  stand- 
ards. Tbere  is  a  virtue  In  such  an  arrange- 
ment, however.  If  controls  are  nominally  vol- 
untary, then  neither  the  price  controller  nor 
the  btislnessman  has  to  worry  about  nit  picks, 
the  formal  legal  niceties,  and  the  endless 
questions  of  detail  which  the  lawyer  neces- 
sarily requires  iinder  mandatory  controls, 
pneclsely  because  violation  of  mandatory 
controls  Is  grounds  for  the  Imposition  of 
judicial  penalties.  Under  the  so-called  volun- 
tary standards,  both  controllers  and  con- 
trolled could  concentrate  on  complying  with 
tlie  baste  spirit  of  tbe  standards,  since  fail- 
ure to  comply  would  bring  not  legal  punish- 
ment but  Impoeltlon  of  mandatory  oontrols. 

There  are  other  policies  besldee  wage  and 
price  controls  which  could  be  adopted  to  les- 
sen tbe  price  Increases  associated  wltb  high 
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employment  and  thereby  to  minimize  the 
painful  chotee  between  unemployment  and 
inflation.  Moet  of  these  policies,  however, 
would  strike  at  vartoua  protective  arrange- 
ments which  are  deart.o  the  hearts  of  power- 
ful groupe:  Reducing  barriers  to  Imports; 
eliminating  minimum  rate  regulation  and 
restrictive  entry  provtsloos  in  the  field  of 
transportation;  lowering  farm  price  supporta; 
moderniztng  buUding  codes;  strengthening 
anti-trust  laws — these  are  Illustrative  of  th« 
kinds  of  policies  required.  But  tbe  mere  lin- 
ing of  the  actions  required  Itself  suggests 
why  they  are  unlikely  to  be  taken.  Neither 
poUtleal  party  is  wilimg  to  incur  the  political 
coats  Involved.  In  this  area,  there  is  irttte  to 
(Aoose    among    the    two    candidates. 

How  do  aU  of  the  differences  balance  out 
In  terms  of  predicting  the  future  of  the 
eoonomy  under  each  of  tbe  two  candidates? 
I  think  It  Is  clsar  that  employment,  output 
and  before  tax  profits,  will,  on  tbe  average 
be  lower  tmder  a  Nixon  than  \inder  a  Me- 
Ooeem  Administration.  Bat  inevitably  in- 
flationary preesuree  wlU  be  greater  under 
MeOovsm  than  Nixon.  Would  the  McOovem 
approach  to  wage  and  price  controls  be  suf- 
ficiently effective  to  offset  the  greater  infia« 
tlonary  preesuree  wblab  his  higher  employ- 
ment policies  are  likely  to  engender?  Frankly, 
I  do  not  know.  He  Is  less  likely  to  abandon 
controls  and  \»  more  likely  to  have  an  active 
control  meohanlam  In  place  early  Ux  an  in- 
flationary surge  tban  is  Ntxon.  AnrL,  in  my 
own  view,  his  concentrated  approach  U  likely 
to  be  slightly  more  effective  In  limiting  wave 
and  price  increases.  But  the  dlflerenoe  In 
control  policy  may  be  marginal,  and  since  the 
underlying  pressure  of  Inflation  will  almoet 
sucely  be  yeater  tmder  McOovem.  a  betting 
man  would  have  to  give  a  slight  edge  to  tbe 
probabfilty  of  somewhat  larger  wage  and 
price  Increaaee  under  a  McOovern  Admin- 
istration as  tbe  price  for  a  clearly  hlgbet 
level  of  employment. 

rxDSXAX.  TAX  A-trs  xzrxKDrruas  pouct 

There  are  two  central  Issues  at  stake  In 
this  election,  with  req>ect  to  federal  taxes 
and  expenditures; 

Artt,  what  kind  of  a  tax  increase  are  we 
likely  to  get,  and 

second,  wUl  the  tax  Increaie  principally  fi- 
nance an  expansion  in  mliltary  spending  oc 
In  domestic  social  programs. 

Note  carefully  that  I  said  "what  kind  of  a 
tax  inorease,"  not  "wUl  there  be  a  tax  in- 
crease." I  think  tlM  probabiUtlee  are  very 
high  tliat  whoever  Is  elected,  and  despite  any 
pledges  made  during  the  election  r-*mpa^gn, 
an  increase  in  federal  taxes  will  be  forth- 
coming within  the  next  two  years. 

In.  Ma^  of  this  year,  several  of  us  at  tbe 
Brookings  Institution  published  a  projection 
of  federal  expenditures  and  revenues  cover- 
ing tlie  next  four  years.  That  projection 
showed  that  expenditures  under  current  pro- 
grams and  the  new  ones  already  officially  pro- 
posed by  the  Nixon  Administration,  will  grow 
more  rapidly  than  federal  revenues  at  exist- 
ing tax  rates,  even  when  revenues  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  assumption  of  full  employment 
conditions.  Taking  Into  account  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  since  that  projec- 
tion was  published,  principally  the  enact- 
ment of  large  increases  In  social  security 
benefits,  expenditures  will  exceed  the  rev- 
enues generated  in  a  full  employment 
eooiu>my  by  MO  to  »3B  billion  In  fiscal  1075, 
and  by  a  substantial  though  smaller  amount 
In  19T7.  Similar  projections  released  this  week 
by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  show 
almost  Identical  resiilts.  And  the  Administra- 
tion Itself  does  not  quarrel  with  these  projec- 
tions, although  It  Is  now  promising  to  cut  ex- 
penditures by  an  amount  sufficient  to  avoid 
a  tax  Increase. 

Olven  current  defense  policies  and  Ntxon 
Administration  plans  for  new  weapons  pro- 
curement, military  spending  wlU  rise  dramat- 
ically.  Tbe  Brooktz^   projection  estimates 
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mmtary  spending  at  •100  blUlon  In  n*cal 
1977,  compAred  to  approximately  «78  billion 
tbU  year.  The  American  Bnt«rprlse  Institute's 
ropecaat  m*tchee  this  eetunaie  very  closely. 
And  a  defense  department  spokeaman  time 
recently  predicted  military  spending  at  tlia 
billion  by  1880,  an  eetlmate  consistent  wltb 
the  rate  of  increaae  projected  in  the  other 
studies.  Large  incwaees  in  mUltary  pay  and  a 
surge  In  the  procurement  of  very  expensive 
new  weapons  systems  are  the  chief  taoton 
behind  the  rise. 

Bren  with  no  new  prograia*.  beyond  those 
already  oOdally  piopo— d  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
nunlatratlon,  spending  on  dvlUan  programs 
wUl  rise  sharply.  Soelal  security  and  Medloaz* 
beneflta  wlU  gxrm  by  •*  least  •»  blUlon  oyer 
the  next  four  yeare.  reflecting  recently 
enacted  benefit  liberal  l«atlons.  prospective 
inoreaaes  now  about  to  pasa  the  Congress, 
ttwH  growing  numbers  ol  benstlraaries.  Bx- 
pendltuies  on  many  programs  will  ri»e  simp- 
ly to  provide  the  expanded  serrtoes  whloh 
accompany  rising  population  and  Income. 
Outlays  for  pollution  control  and  mass 
tzanslt  will  grow.  And  the  newly  enacted 
r«y«nue  sharing  program  will  add  to  budg- 
etary ooeta.  Federal  rerenues  will  also  increase 
substantially  but  they  wUl  not  cover  the  rise 
In  expenditures. 

While  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  a  modest 
full  employment  deficit  will  be  necessary 
to  promote  economic  prosperity  In  the  next 
several  years,  deficits  of  the  magnitude  fore- 
sssn  by  the  projections  will  certainly  not  be 
appropriate.  The  projected  gap  between 
revenues  and  expenditures  wUl  have  to  be 
reduced  by  at  least  118  to  gao  billion.  oaU- 
Ing  for  either  a  tax  Increasa  or  substantial 
cuts  in  expenditures. 

The  President  and  his  subordinates  have 
repeatedly  pledged  not  to  raise  taxes,  and  to 
•Ummata  the  gap  by  expenditure  cuts.  Two 
special  prees  conferences  have  been  called 
solely  to  provide  White  House  staff  the  op- 
portunity to  reiterate  this  pledge.  And.  at  the 
moment,  the  President  is  strongly  pushing  a 
bin  to  limit  federal  expenditures  to  taSO 
bUllon  in  fiscal  1973.  as  the  first  step  in  cut- 
ting back  federal  outlays. 

A  clossr  examination  of  the  WSO  blUlon 
expenditure  limit  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
tmpUcatloru  of  cxrttlng  expenditures,  m  the 
first  place,  the  1330  bUlIon  limit  already  ex- 
ceeds bv  »e  bUllon  the  estimate  of  1973  ex- 
penditures made  In  the  President's  January 
budget  message.  Without  the  Umlt.  expendi- 
tures are  likely  to  be  In  the  range  of  WST 
to  %2D0  billion  even  after  taking  Into  account 
cuts  In  the  n-.nitary  budget  now  being  made 
by  the  Congrees.  To  keep  within  the  limit, 
therefbre,  some  VI  to  •10  billion  will  have  to 
be  cut  from  1973  projected  outlays.  By  the 
time  the  expenditure  limit  Is  enacted  and 
the  necessary  administrative  steps  gotten  un- 
derway,  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
have  passed.   As  a  consequence  the  annual 
rate  of  outlays  wlU  have  to  be  out  by  »12  to 
$19    billion    during    the    remaining    seven 
months  of  the  year  to  reach  the  •260  billion 
target.    -And    the    areas   where    cuts    can   be 
made  quickly  are  very  limited 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have   been    vigorously   supporting    the    Ad- 
mlnmra:lon-?  military  budget  proposals  in 
the  face  of  attempts  by  liberal  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  cut  It.  Since  the  Congress  Is 
already  in   the  proceae  of  cutting  some   •* 
>>nilon  In  funds  from  the  military  budget,  It 
is  u.nlfkelv  that  the  Admlntstratlon  will  cut 
that  budget  farther    Another  large  area  of 
spending   cannot    be    touched    for   legal    or 
practical  reasons;  social  security  and  veter- 
ans benefits.  Interest  on  the  debt,  public  as- 
sistance,  unemployment   compensation,  and 
the  aewly  enacted  revenue  sharing  programs 
are  prtnctpal  examplee.  There  remains  only 
about  *li  blUlon  to  programs  from  whloh  ex- 
pendltaires  can  be  readUy  cut.  To  reduce  such 
programs  by  an  annual  rate  a«  •IZ'to  tl«  bil- 
lion— which  would  be  necessary  to  reach  the 
•260    billion    celling — represents    a    cut    ap- 
proaching twenty  percent.  And  most  of  the 


prograou  which  can  be  subject  to  cuts  rep- 
resent grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  education,  manpower  training, 
health,  pollution  control,  urban  mass  transit, 
and  similar  purposes. 

Some  part  of  the  reductions  In  budget  out- 
lays may  not  represent  real  programs  cut 
but  simply  financial  transactions  which  re- 
duce the  apparent  size  of  the  budget  with- 
out afiectlng  its  real  magnitude.  Sales  of 
mortgages  from  government  owned  port- 
folios, or  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  the 
government-owned  Alaska  railroad  are  ex- 
amples. But  the  1073  budget  already  In- 
cludes an  unprecedented  allowance  for  such 
devices,  and  It  Is  bard  to  Imagine  how  thsy 
could  be  Increased — although  one  should  not 
underestlmau  the  ingenuity  of  determined 
accountants  and  budget  experts. 

Difficult  as  It  may  be  to  achieve  the  •7-*10 
billion  cuts  needed  to  reach  the  proposed 
•3£0  blUlon  celling  this  year.  It  will  be  even 
more  dlfiloult  over  the  next  several  years  to 
cut  the  «20  billion  required  to  bring  the 
full  employment  budget  Into  near  balance 
In  the  mid  1970's  without  a  tax  Increase.  So 
long  as  the  Nlzon  Administration  holds  to 
Its  current  military  programs  and  policies, 
the  reductions  would  again  have  to  be  con- 
centrated on  civilian  programs,  and  within 
those  programs,  the  political  or  legal  in- 
violability of  social  security  and  similar 
Items  would  continue  to  foroe  Uie  outs  to 
be  made  principally  in  grants-in-aid  to  State 
and  local  governments,  which  as  I  pointed  out 
earner,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  education, 
health,  manpower  training,  urban  rehabili- 
tation, and  environmental  control. 

There  are,  I  believe,  three  things  which 
can  be  sold  about  a  policy  of  cutting  back 
civilian  ezpsndltures  by  sufllclent  amounts 
to  avoid  a  tax  increase. 

^irst,  since  most  of  the  outs  would  in  prac- 
tlos  have  to  be  concentrated  on  grant-in-aid 
programs   to   state  and    local    governments, 
these  governments  would  find  It  necessary  to 
raise   taxes  to  offset   at   least   aome   of   the 
loosen.   A   federal    tax   Increase   would   then 
have  been  avoided  at  the  price  of  driving  up 
state  and  local  taxes,  which  on  balance  are 
less  rational  and  lees  equitable,  than  federal 
taxes.  Moreover,  it  wotUd  Indeed  be  Ironic 
If  an  Administration  which  quite  properly 
takes  credit  for  having  pushed  through  Con- 
gress a  general  revenue  sharing  bill   to  aid 
state  and  local  governments  should  take  back 
with  Its  left  hand  several  times  as  much  as 
U  has  given  with  Its  right.  Second,  the  cut 
In  civilian  expenditures  needed  to  avoid  a 
tax  Inarease  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
increase  in  jnilltary  expendlttires  now  Implied 
by  current  defense  policies.  When  the  chips 
an  down,  I  doubt  if  an  Administration  which 
Justly  prides  Itself  on  reducing  tensions  with 
the  nation's  chief  adversaries,  can  simulta- 
neously support  a  budgetary  policy  of  trans- 
ferring  some   «20   billion   from   soelal   pro- 
grams to  Increased  military  spending.  Final- 
ly, the  policy  of  avoiding  a  tax  Increaae  by 
large  cuts  In  civilian  outlays  Just  will  not 
work.  Even  a  Congress  with  an  enlarged  Re- 
publican membership  is  not  likely  to  stand 
by  Idly  while  its  favorite  children  are  being 
massacred.    And    the    President    cannot.    In 
practice,  veto  virtually  every  appropriation 
hill  which  comes  across  his  desk. 

None  of  the  above  considerations  take  Into 
account  the  fiscal  Implications  of  President 
Nixon's  pledge  In  this  year's  State  of  the 
Union  Message  to  devise  and  propose  a  pro- 
gram of  federal  support  for  education  as  a 
means  of  reducing  local  property  taxes.  The 
Administration  has  asked  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  several 
alternative  proposals  to  achieve  this  result. 
While  It  has  previously  made  favorable  noises 
about  the  Imposition  of  a  national  sales  tax, 
in  the  form  of  a  value  added  tax,  as  a  means 
of  financing  the  new  program,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  committed  Itself  to  such 
a  solution. 
Imposing   a   federal    tax    whose    proceeds 


are  then  used  by  local  gownments  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  prc^Mrty  taxes  now 
devoted  to  education  would  not  at  first 
glanee  seem  to  constitute  a  net  tax  Increase, 
but  merely  a  substitution  of  one  tax  for 
another.  A  little  refiection.  however,  shows 
that  a  simple  substitution  of  federal  taxes 
for  local  property  taxes  is  not  possible.  Res- 
idential property  taxes  used  to  support 
schools  now  total  about  •IS  billion. 

A  federal  program  which  provided  %\Z  bU- 
llon In  funds  to  local  governments,  to  be  used 
solely  as  a  replacement  for  residential  prop- 
erty taxes,  would  necessarily  be  a  distribu- 
tional monstrosity.  Qreat  Neck,  Long  Island 
spends  from  local  property  taxes  about  tlSOO 
per  school  child  on  education.  A  typical  rural 
school  district  in  North  Carolina  spends  from 
property  taxes  about  •?&  per  child,  in  part 
because  it  Is  poor  and  In  part  becavise  In 
North  Carolina,  and  some  other  states,  the 
state  government  provides  the  bulk  of  financ- 
ing for  local  schools. 

Clearly  no  proposal  which  would  give  fed- 
eral funds  of  •1500  per  school  child  to 
wealthy  suburbs  and  975  per  child  to  poor 
rural  district  Is  morally  tenable  or  politically 
feasible.  Indeed,  any  program  of  aid  is  most 
likely  to  contain  an  equalization  feature, 
under  which  poorer  districts  would  get  pro- 
portionally more  funds  than  rich  districts 
in  relationship  to  their  property  taxes.  A 
growing  number  of  court  decisions  in  vari- 
ous states  have  called  for  equalization  of 
educational    expenditures   within   states. 

In  any  event,  no  federal  aid  program  can 
simply  mandate  local  property  tax  relief  and 
replace  the  lost  revenues  with  federal  dol- 
lars.    Whatever     distribution     formula     la 
adopted — and  many  alternative  versions  are 
conceivable — not  all  of  the  federal  dollar  will 
go  towards  property  tax  relief.  Some  will  be 
devoted   to   Increases   In   education   outlays 
particularly  In  poorer  school  districts.  As  a 
consequence,   a   federal   tax   Increase   whose 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  aid  to  education, 
win  not  be  offset  by  equal  reductions  In  prop- 
erty taxes.  Some  net  tax  Increase  will  occur. 
My  own  forecast  Is  that  a  re-elected  Nixon 
Administration  will  end  up  with  some  mix- 
ture of  three  policies.  It  will  seek  to  reduce 
civilian  programs  below  what  they  wotild  be 
under  current  ptaicles,  but  will  have  only 
smaU  success.  In  the  face  of  the  real  dlffl- 
cultlee  and  Congressional  opposition.  It  also 
will  be  forced  to  scale  back  a  Mt  its  projected 
military   outlays.    But   since   the   combined 
magnitude  of  these  efforts  will  not  close  the 
gap   between   revenues   and   expenditures,  a 
tax  increase  will  be  needed.  If  the  President 
keeps  his  pledge  to  devise  a  federal  aid  to 
education  program,  the  needed  tax  Increaae 
will  be  much  larger. 

But  quite  frankly,  there  Is  no  basis  on 
which  to  forecast  what  kind  or  kinds  of  tax 
Increase  will  be  proposed,  much  less  what 
kind  will  be  enacted.  Administration  spokes- 
men have  expressed  some  disenchantment 
with  the  value  added  tax  without  expUclUy 
rejecting  It.  On  the  basis  of  the  past  record, 
and  statements  to  date  from  the  Adminis- 
tration, it  Is  most  unlikely  that  they  will  pro- 
pose dosing  tax  loopholes  as  the  principal 
means  of  raising  large  sums.  I  suspect  that, 
right  now,  they  principally  hope  to  get  by 
the  election  without  having  to  make  any  deci- 
sion about  this  most  vexing  matter. 

In  the  case  of  Oeorge  McCtovem.  the  prog- 
nosis Is  much  more  certain,  and  whether  you 
like  them  o*  not  he  has  made  some  very  ex- 
plicit proposals  as  to  how  he  wovild  handle 
the  fiscal  problnn.  He  has  explicitly  recom- 
mended that,  over  a  three  year  period,  »3a 
bUllon  be  cut  from  the  mUltary  budget  which 
would  otherwise,  be  forthcoming  under  the 
Nixon  Administration  defense  policies.  And 
he  has  also  laid  out  a  specific  set  of  tax  re- 
form proposals  designed  to  raise  •aa  bUU<» 
in  additional  taxes  by  1975.  I  think  you  are 
familiar  with  the  major  elements  of  those 
tax  proposals.  Capital  gains  would  be  In- 
cluded fully  In  taxable  Income,  and  unreal- 
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Had  gains  would  be  taxed  at  death.  These 
t«o  changes  alone  would  yield  (IS  bUUon.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  maxlTmini  rate 
on  top  bracket  Income  wonM  be  reduced  to 
4$  percent  from  the  current  50  percent  on 
(anted  income  and  70  percent  on  other  In- 
eoBie.  Repeal  of  percentage  depletion  and 
c»plUlizatlon  of  Intangible  oU  drUllng  ex- 
penses would  yield  93  biUlon.  Repeal  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  revision  of  depreda- 
tion guidelines,  and  amendment  of  the  In- 
vestment credit  to  apply  to  net  Investment 
only  would  add  t»M  blUlon.  While  ntunerous 
other  changes  would  be  made,  most  of  the 
tt2  blUlon  In  revenue  gain  would  come  from 
the  three  major  reforms  I  have  mentioned. 

The  combination  of  t8i  bUllon  m  deftnae 
cots  and  tS2  blUlon  In  tax  reform  would  pro- 
Ttde  $6i  blUlon  In  additional  reeouroee.  Of 
this  amount  some  (IS  to  •ao  MUlon  ml^t 
be  needed,  at  a  tn«"<"''"Tn,  to  bring  revenues 
and  expenditures  closer  together  by  the  mid 
KWO^B.  This  would  leave  •80  to  •40  blUton 
avaUable  to  finance  new  programs.  The  three 
major  areas  in  which  Senator  McOovem  has 
pledged  to  devote  additional  Tvsooroes  are: 
aid  to  educatloa;  welfare  reform  and  ptibUc 
service  employment.  Some  part,  but  by  no 
njii^nii  all  of  the  aid  to  education  funds  are 
likely  to  be  uaad  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  prtverty  tax  relief.  Just  as 
woiUd  likely  be  the  case  with  any  aid  to 
education  program  lUtlmately  proposed  by 
the  Nixon  admlnlstratlOQ. 

Proposals,  however,  are  not  the  same  as 
accomplished  facts.  Should  Senator  Mc- 
Oovern  be  elected,  and  begin  to  carry  out 
bla  pledges,  how  Is  be  likely  to  fare7 

In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  outside 
observers  have  estimated  that  the  specific 
defense  cuts  which  Senator  McOovern  has 
suggested,  even  if  carried  out,  would  not 
save  as  much  as  the  (Sa  blUlon  he  has  pro- 
jected. The  American  Enterprise  Institute,  In 
the  projection  to  v^lch  I  referred  eerUer, 
has  estimated  that  the  McOovem  cuts  would 
yield  about  •34  blUlon.  The  Pentagon — which 
la  admittedly  not  an  impartial  observer — has 
estimated  that  he  may  have  overstated  the 
budgetary  saving  from  his  cuts  by  about 
•10  blUlon.  In  my  own  view  the  Senator  may 
have  overestimated  the  bxidgetary  results  of 
his  defense  proposals  by  perhaps  •?  to  •& 
blUlor.. 

Moreover,  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Congress 
even  with  considerable  prodding,  would  folly 
accept  aU  of  his  defense  cutbacks.  Taking 
Into  account  both  the  estimating  problem 
and  some  resistance  from  Congress,  a  Mc- 
Oovem Administration,  with  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  effort,  might  be  able  to  obtain  a 
defense  cut  which  at  the  end  of  three  years 
amounted  to  a  maximum  of  $18-^20  blUlon. 
Major  changes  In  the  International  environ- 
ment, such  as  a  significant  breakthrough 
with  the  Soviets  on  the  limitation  of  con- 
ventional arms,  could  provide  a  framework 
for  larger  cuts.  But  it  would  hardly  be  pru- 
dent to  count  on  this  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  case  of  tax  reform,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  estimated  revenue  yield 
from  the  McOovern  proposals.  I  also  think 
It  quite  likely  that  a  McOovem  Administra- 
tion could,  after  much  wrangling,  get  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  significant  package  of 
tax  reforms.  I  seriously  doubt,  however,  that 
they  would  go  all  the  way  with  him.  More- 
over, the  Congress  has  a  strong  jwospensity 
to  add  tax  relief  provisions,  which  cost  reve- 
nue, to  tax  reform  bills.  As  a  consequence, 
with  a  combination  of  luck,  skiU,  and  per- 
sistence a  McOovem  Administration  has  a 
fighting  chance  of  securing  perhaps  •lO  to 
•15  blUlon  In  net  tax  yield  from  a  tax  reform 
bUI. 

Combining  the  realistic  estimates  of  the 
savings  likely  from  defense  cuts,  and  the 
added  revenues  gained  from  tax  reforms, 
and  allowing  for  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
resoiirces  must  be  used  to  narrow  the  fore- 
casted gap  between  revenues  and  eq>endl- 
tures,  perhaps  •IS  bUUon  will  remain  which 
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can  be  devoted  to  major  new  federal  initia- 
tives In  the  sreas  at  aid  to  educatton.  wel- 
fare reform,  and  public  service  employxnent. 
Senator  MeOorem  has  reoognlaed  that  the 
future  of  his  new  program  proposals  depends 
on  bow  sucoeaaftil  he  la  In  securtng  tax  re- 
form and  defense  budget  economies.  In  his 
security  anatyets'  speech  last  month  be 
pointed  out  that  "only  with  new  revenues 
and  different  priorities  can  we  and  should 
vre  move  forward  with  these  new  programs." 

If  my  analysis  has  been  reasonably  accu- 
rate, the  major  differences  between  a  Nixon 
and  a  McOovem  Administration  In  the  areas 
of  eoooomlc  and  budgetary  poUcy  can  briefly 
be  summarlaBd  as  foUows: 

Employment,  income  and  profits  would,  on 
the  average,  be  lower  during  the  next  four 
years  under  a  Nixon  Administration. 

Price  and  wage  controls  of  some  kind  will 
remain  as  a  tool  for  checking  Inflation  under 
both  Administrations,  although  in  different 
form. 

The  higher  average  employment  under  Mc- 
Oovem would  alao  be  accompanied  by  greater 
Inflationary  pressure;  despite  controls,  wage 
and  price  Increases  might  be  somewhat 
greater. 

Under  the  Nixon  Administration  mUltary 
spending  would  rise  substantl&Uy  (although 
a  bit  lees  than  now  planned) ;  some  civilian 
expenditure  cutbacks  would  be  made,  chiefly 
In  grant-in-aid  programs,  after  much 
wrangling  with  the  Congress;  but  some  form 
of  tax  Increase  would  almost  surely  be  need- 
ed. There  la  no  basis  from  the  record  or  from 
campaign  speeches  to  predict  what  kind  of 
a  tax  Increaae  would  be  forthconxing. 

Under  a  McOovem  Administration,  defense 
expenditures  would  be  cut,  significant  tax 
reforms  would  be  achieved  yielding  addi- 
tional revenue,  and  several  new  social  pro- 
grams launched,  though  In  subetantlally 
smaUer  magnitude  than  currently  proposed 
by  the  candidate. 

The  world  would  Indeed  be  a  different  place 
under  each  alternative  future,  althoiigh  not 
as  different  as  the  campaign  rhetoric  would 
suggest. 

Hsvlng  attempted  to  lay  out  the  major  eco- 
nomic issues  of  the  r^mpalgn  In  a  relatively 
dispassionate  manner,  I  beg  your  Indulgence 
for  Just  a  few  moments  while  I  state  my  own 
preferences. 

First,  I  believe  that  securing  and  main- 
taining high  levels  of  employment  and  in- 
come Is  absolutely  critical  for  our  society. 
WhUe  It  la  true  that  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  unemployed  in  recent  years  have 
been  teenagers,  young  adults  and  women 
than  was  true  fifteen  years  ago.  this  does 
not  lessen  the  tremendous  Importance  of  full 
employment.  We  too  easUy  tend  to  think  of 
employment  for  women  as  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  luxury,  and  not  terribly  Impor- 
tant. But  many  women  are  heads  of  families 
and  the  Jobs  of  many  others  make  the  dif- 
ference between  povMty  and  a  decent  Uvtng 
standard  for  the  famUy, 

This  Is  particularly  true  for  black  families. 
Much  of  the  rapid  gain  la  the  Income  of  blacic 
families  relative  to  white  famiUes  In  the  past 
decade  has  been  due  to  the  Increase  In  the 
employment  and  earoings  of  black  wives.  The 
proportion  of  black  wives  who  work  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  white  wives,  and  for 
them  employment  is  much  n\ore  likely  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  decent  fam- 
ily income.  When  the  average  unemployment 
rate  Increases,  a  dlsprop>ortlonate  part  of  It 
falls  on  black  women  as  weU  as  black  men. 

As  a  consequence,  continued  Improvement 
in  the  status  of  black  families  is  particularly 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  high  em- 
ployment economy.  In  a  related  vein,  mak- 
ing speeches  about  the  "work  ethic"  in  con- 
trast to  the  "welfare  ethic"  ccunes  lU  at  a 
time  of  high  tinemployment.  when  job  op- 
portunities have  been  severely  reduced  pre- 
cisely for  those  groups  In  the  population 
who  make  up  the  great  biUk  of  the  welfare 
caseload. 

Similarly,  high  unemployment  among  teen- 
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agers  and  young  adults  la  a  major  aoolal 
problem,  even  If  those  yottngsters  an  nok 
yet  famUy  breadwinners.  Many  of  the  aoolal 
Ills,  the  crime,  the  violence,  and  the  disillu- 
sionment In  our  central  cities  are  related  to 
the  scarcity  of  stable  Jobs  for  young  people. 
Their  hl^  unemployment  rates  do  not  stem 
BO  much  from  steady  long  term  unemploy- 
ment as  from  the  short  term  casual  unem- 
ployment which  occius  as  they  shift  from 
one  dead  end  Job  to  another  Casual  Jobs  as 
dishwashers,  porters,  deUverymen.  and  the 
like  exist  even  In  recessions.  But  It  la  only 
In  periods  of  healthy  prosperity  that  the 
needed  volume  of  steady,  deeeni  paying,  and 
relatively  secure   Jobs   la  fortbootnlng. 

Without  suggesting  that  fuU  esaplormeBt 
Is  a  panacea,  X  would  rate  It  first  amoBg  the 
nation's  social  priorities.  Achieving  it  la 
worth,  in  my  view,  the  irrltatlona  and  Insf- 
fidenoes  wlkl^  acoompany  price  controls, 
and  also  worth  the  modsst  additional  Infla- 
tion It  is  Uksty  to  brt&g. 

As  far  as  tax  and  expenditure  poUcy  is 
concerned.  I  see  absolutely  no  need  for  the 
large  increase  In  defense  expenditures  which 
now  appear  likely.  The  added  expenditures 
for  complex  new  weapons  systems  pure  based 
at  fantastic  unit  oosts  WlU  not  fundamentally 
Improve  the  nation's  security,  wiU  likely  set 
off  matching  Increases  by  our  adversarlee.  and 
end  up  providing  leas  security  for  everyone. 

I  aiao  think  there  are  areas  where  cuts 
should  be  made  In  federal  clviUao  spending — 
farm  price  supports,  expensive  maritlnac  auty- 
sidy  programs,  subsidized  provision  of  faetU- 
ties  for  private  planes,  pork  barrel  water  re- 
source projects,  loans  to  ball  out  falling  aero- 
space companies,  space  shuttles  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  manned  space  missions  which  tbssa- 
selves  have  little  ultimate  purpoes,  two  per- 
cent federal  loans  for  riual  electric  oo-ops, 
continued  subsidies  for  Junk  mall,  veterans 
compensation  payments  for  those  with  no 
dlsoemihte  disability,  and  so  on  down  a  long 
list.  But  these  are  precisely  the  areas  of 
spending  which  wlU  not  be  touched.  I  can- 
not see  the  merit  in  attempu  to  cut  back 
more  Important  social  programs  In  a  futile 
effort  to  stave  off  the  tax  increases  requlfed 
by  a  large  expansion  in  military  spending. 

And  finally,  with  respect  to  tax  reform. 
I  find  much  merit  In  a  program  of  clostog  tax 
loopholes  while  simultaneously  reducing  the 
top  bracket  rates  by  substantial  amounts. 
Kqual  taxation  of  equal  tzteome  Is  both  equi- 
table and  economically  sensible.  I  would  my- 
self prefer  to  see  the  changes  In  capital  gains 
provisions  suggested  by  Senator  McOovem 
phased  In  more  gradually  than  he  proposes 
In  order  to  minimize  the  shock  to  equity 
values  which  changing  the  taxation  of  capi- 
tal gains  entails.  But  on  balance  the  Mc- 
CK)vern  reform  proposals,  particularly  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  modified  In  their  enactment, 
seem  clearly  to  move  In  the  right  direction. 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  the  higher 
level  of  economic  activity  which  is  likely  to 
occur  under  a  Democratic  Administration 
win  generate  more  additions  to  corporate 
profits  than  will  be  taken  away  by  the 
changes  In  corporate  taxation  proposed  by 
Senator  McOovern. 

As  to  whether  the  economic  future  under 
Oeorge  McOovern,  as  I  have  painted  It.  is 
better  or  worse  than  the  economic  world 
under  Richard  Nixon,  reasonable  men  can  and 
wlU  differ.  But  as  I  have  been  at  pains  to 
point  out,  Oeorge  McOovem  has  a  consist- 
ent and  reasonable  alternative  to  offer.  It  Is 
neither  radical  nor  Irresponsible.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  evolving  his  position  he  has,  over  the 
past  year,  changed  some  of  his  earlier  views. 
I  do  not  believe  that  changing  one's  position 
on  matters  of  pubUc  poUcy  xincharkged  Is  a 
virtue  to  be  sought  in  a  President,  Oeorge 
McOovem  surely  stands  out  as  a  beacon  of 
constancy  after  a  year  which  has  seen  a  Re- 
publican Administration  impose  wage  and 
price  contrc^,  devalue  the  dollar,  and  sup- 
port the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UJ4. 
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HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  MicmaAN 

m  THH  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVK8 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
October  13.  1972.  Mr.  John  J.  Riccardo, 
president.  Chrysler  Corp.,  participated  in 
a  panel,  in  whlcl;  I  was  also  a  member, 
before  th*  Detroit  section  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  ETngineers.  Becaxise  Mr. 
aiccardo's  comments  express  so  clearly 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1870  as  they  apply  to 
auto  emissions.  I  have  requeeted  permis- 
sion to  include  his  remiuics  In  ttie  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Riccardo's  remarks  follow; 

''■M^'^P    ST    JOKM    J.    aiOCAKDO,    PWIIItltT, 

OmrsLai    Ooar. 

Good  momlDg.  It  u  »  plMwure  to  get  to- 
getbar  again  with  the  members  oX  the  Detroit 
Section  of  the  SAS.  It  used  to  be  that  thoae 
of  us  la  the  automobUe  industry  welcomed 
a  ohance  to  get  out  of  Detroit  once  in  a  while. 
These  days,  we  welcome  a  chance  to  get  out 
of  Washington. 

You  may  recall  tta*t  the  last  time  we  talked 
back  in  May  of  1970.  the  major  issue  facing 
the  Industry  was  how  to  deal  with  a  steadily 
increasing  stream  of  regulations  Sowing  from 
Washington  to  Detroit.  As  you  well  Icnow, 
Otat  is  still  a  major  Issue ,  but  a  number  of 
things  hare  happened  In  the  past  couple  of 
years  to  make  the  public  begin  to  question 
tbe  need  for  some  of  these  regulations. 

This  Is  especially  true  In  tbe  controversy 
over  the  standards  set  for  regulation  of  auto- 
mobile emiaslons.  Let  me  Just  briefly  review 
tkelr  history. 

Back  In  the  ISMa,  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Los  Angelee  County  flrst 
hegsn  to  identify  the  elements  of  photo- 
chemical smog,  and  the  degree  of  responsl- 
tslUty  that  automobUe  emissions  had  for 
creating  that  smog.  As  soon  as  the  Industry 
validated  those  flndlngn.  it  set  out  to  elimi- 
nate the  automobile  as  a  major  factor  In  the 
air  poUutlon  problem.  And  the  advances  tbe 
Industry  made  in  cleaning  up  tbe  exhaust  of 
automobiles  has  been  unmatched  by  the 
pollution  control  efforts  of  any  other  segment 
of  American  industry. 

There  was  very  little  public  recognition  of 
this  fact,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  emo- 
tionalism about  cleaning  up  the  atmosphere. 
This  victory  of  enK>tlon  over  science  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970.  Among  other  things,  that  Act 
requires  that  by  the  1976  model  year,  auto- 
motive emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbons  be  reduced  90  percent  from 
1970  levels.  By  1978.  emissions  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  must  be  90  percent  below  average 
levels  of  uncontrolled  1971  vehicles.  The  .\ct 
also  requires  that  the  emission  control  sys- 
tems be  warranted  for  Ave  years  or  50,000 
miles. 

What  Is  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  In  1970  were  al- 
ready 83  percent  below  those  of  uncontrolled 
vehicles,  and  hydrocarbon  emissions  bad 
already  been  cut  73  percent.  We've  made 
further  gains  since  then.  The  fact  is  that 
the  1975  standards  actually  require  reduc- 
tions of  up  to  97  percent  compared  with  un- 
trolled  vehicles. 

The  1970  Clean  Al*  Act  was  passed  at  a 
time  when  many  people  feared  that  the 
country  was  already  at  the  point  of  national 
asphyxiation,  and  the  automobUe  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  major  source.  This  aasump- 
tioo  was  based  largely  on  a  report  prepared 
by  HSW,  before  the  formation  of  EPA,  out- 
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lining  the  reforms  needed  to  protect  tbe  pab- 

lio  health  and  welfare. 

This  report  presumed  the  worst  poaatble 
combination  of  aU  conditions.  It  used  tbe 
lowest  levels  at  which  a  poUutant  had  any 
effect  in  laboratory  studies,  the  highest  re- 
corded atmospheric  concentrations,  and  tbe 
largest  projected  Increase  In  vehicle  popu- 
lAtlon. 

When  Congress  drafted  tbe  1070  Act,  It 
relied  on  this  HEW  p*per,  and  also  made  a 
number  of  other  assumptions  of  its  own.  Be- 
fleeting  attitudes  then  generaUy  held,  tbe 
Congress  assumed  that  the  nation's  air  was 
getting  steadily  worse,  and  that  the  auto- 
mobUe was  the  primary  cause.  It  aasumed 
thait  automobile  emissions  were  the  major 
source  of  pollutants  that  are  harmfiU  to 
health.  It  also  assumed  that  the  automobUe 
Industry,  with  its  history  of  technological 
progress,  could  eaaUy  reach  almost  total  eoUs- 
3ion  reduotlons  If  It  reaUy  wanted  to,  or 
had  to.  Alternative  power  sources,  sxicb  as 
turbines,  electricity,  and  steam  were  often 
suggested  as  logical  approaches  to  meeting 
the  new  standards. 

Olven  all  these  assumptions,  it  Is  a  little 
easier  to  understand  how  men  who  were  sin- 
cerely trying  to  solve  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  very  real  problem  oould  devise  the  1970 
Act.  The  motivation  was  strong,  and  In  tbe 
absence  of  fact,  a  stringent  approach  seemed 
to  be  the  moet  appropriate.  In  fact,  if  any  of 
us  had  been  In  Congress,  faced  with  that 
same  set  of  assumptions,  we  woiUd  have  had 
a  hard  time  voting  against  the  Act. 

The  Initial  Industry  reeponse,  after  tbe 
shock  wore  off,  was  to  determine  how  to 
meet  those  standards.  Your  group,  the  engi- 
neers, explored  tbe  stiggeeted  alternatives — 
turbtnes,  electricity,  and  steam.  But  unless 
one  of  you  out  there  Is  carrying  aroiuid  some 
secret  plans  In  your  hip  pocket,  there  seems 
to  be  no  power  source  other  than  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  that  meets  our  require- 
ments for  driveablllty,  durablUty.  fuel  con- 
sumption, and  cost,  especially  within  tbe 
time  limits  Imposed  on  us. 

Baslc&Uy  the  same  drawbcu:ks  apply  to  tbe 
second  option,  amission  control  devices  added 
on  outside  the  engine.  So  far,  at  least,  these 
catalytic  and  reaotor  applications  leave  a  lot 
to  be  desired  in  terms  of  oost,  efSclency,  and 
durability. 

The  third  option,  of  course.  Is  to  continue 
Improving  the  Internal  combustion  engine, 
and  I  don't  need  to  outUne  for  this  group  the 
progress  that  the  indxistry  has  already  made 
with  this  approach,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  the  consumer.  That  progreas.  I  believe,  was 
adequately  summed  up  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen- 
Smlt.  head  of  California's  Air  Resources 
Board  and  the  man  who  &rst  discovered  the 
automobile's  role  in  photochemical  smog, 
when  he  obeerved:  "The  problem  Is  so  far 
over  the  bump  that  I'm  beginning  to  lose 
Interest." 

That  conclusion,  I  believe,  points  up  what 
Is  wrong  with  the  way  many  of  us  In  this 
industry  have  been  dealing  with  the  issue. 
C«talnly  we  have  an  obligation  to  try  to 
meet  government  standards.  But  as  citizens 
we  also  have  an  obUg^tlon  to  express  our 
opinion  on  bad  law.  I  believe  we  have  oon- 
oentrated  too  much  on  the  question  of  how 
theee  standards  are  to  be  met.  Instead  of 
raising  the  far  more  relevant  question:  why 
should  they  be  met?  Ever  since  the  Clean 
Air  Act  was  passed  there  have  been  concerted 
efforts  in  tbe  scientific  and  technological 
communities  to  gather  the  facts  required  for 
a  reasoned,  unemotional,  informed  approach 
to  Identifying  and  solving  the  eOr  quality 
problem. 

But  instead  of  seemg  a  growing  number  at 
debatee  and  discussions  over  the  validity  of 
the  standards,  we  are  constantly  barraged  by 
headlines  telling  of  some  real  or  imagined 
breakthrough  or  failure  In  the  struggle  to 
meet  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  this  Is  totaUy 
beside  tbe  point  In  view  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  gathered  about  the  assumptions 
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tb*t  were  being  made  back  In  tbe  late  etn 
by  tbs  pubUc  and  by  those  pressing  for 
cleansr  aU.  Thoae  facts  all  raise  tbs  question 
of  why. 

Let  me  cite  a  number  of  tbs  key  aasum^ 
tlons  and  tbs  facts  now  avaUabls  whl^ 
refute  them. 

Tbe  flrst  assumption  was  that  America's 
air  quality  was  getting  steadUy  worse. 

The  fact  is,  aooonUng  to  a  recent  study  for 
the  OouncU  of  I^avlronmental  Quality,  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  In  air  qu^- 
ity  In  communities  of  all  sizes. 

These  improvements,  of  course,  are  a  re- 
sult of  tbe  work  that  has  been  done  by 
other  industries  In  controlling  emissions 
from  stationary  sources,  and  also  tbe  replace- 
ment of  older  cars  by  those  equipped  with 
effective  control  devices — controls  which 
were  being  developed  long  before  ecology  be- 
came a  household  word.  As  these  improve- 
ments continue,  we  can  expect  a  continued 
improvement  In  air  quality. 

The  second  assumption  was  that  man — 
and  especlaUy  his  automobUe — was  the  prime 
source  of  pollution. 

The  fact  Is  that  natiire  itself,  and  not 
man,  is  the  major  sovixce  of  some  of  the  at- 
mospheric gases  emitted  by  the  automo- 
bUe. PerhiqiM  the  most  surpirlalng  discovery 
in  the  past  year  U  the  fact  that  natural 
sources  produce  about  ten  times  as  much 
carbon  monoxide  worldwide  as  all  the  in- 
dustrial and  automobile  sources  combined. 
Tbe  automobUe  does  produce  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  man-made  carbon  monoxide.  But 
that's  two-thirds  of  one-tenth  of  the  total 
amount  of  CO  produced  by  aU  sources.  Na- 
ture also  produces  six  tlmee  the  hydro- 
carbons and  fifteen  times  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen that  man  produces. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  determined  that 
nature  is  not  only  a  source  for  these  sub- 
stances, but  it  also  has  effective  ways  of 
disposing  of  them.  As  just  one  example  of 
these  natural  disposal  systems,  fungus  la 
tbe  soU  In  tbe  United  States  alone  has  the 
c^iactty  to  consume  more  than  double  ths 
total  carbon  monoxide  produced  by  aU  the 
motor  veblclee  and  factories  In  the  world. 

The  third  aastimption  was  that  the  automo- 
bUe was  a  primary  source  of  pollutants  that 
are  harmful  to  health. 

Tbe  fact  Is  that  while  tbe  automobUe  may 
be  tbe  source  of  40  percent  of  this  ootmtry's 
man-made  pollution  by  weight,  weight  Is  not 
a  valid  measurement  of  haxmfulnees.  Ac- 
tuaUy,  concentration  and  toxicity  are  tbs 
Important  factors.  Present  studies  show  the 
carbon  monoxide  blood  levels  of  people  in 
major  cities  across  the  cotmtry  are  weU  be- 
low tbe  level  at  which  there  Is  any  health 
effect.  In  fact,  looking  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  air  poUutants,  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  motor  vehicles  account  for  only 
about  10  percent  of  tbe  total  problem  of 
potentlaUy  harmful  pollution  produced  by 
man. 

Certainly  where  controls  are  needed,  con- 
trols should  be  imposed.  But  In  light  of 
these  facts,  the  country  might  better  con- 
centrate its  efforts  and  resources  on  the 
control  of  potentlaUy  more  dangerous  pollu- 
tants such  as  sulfur  oxides,  which  come  from 
sotircee  other  than  the  automobUe,  and 
which  are  30  to  120  times  more  harmfxU 
than  an  equal  amount  of  carbon  monoxide. 

Fourth — It  was  assumed  that  the  1976-78 
standards  on  automobiles  were  necessary  to 
achieve  the  desired  air  quality. 

The  facts  Indicate  that  they  are  not.  A 
recent  study  on  the  east  coast  concluded  that 
the  1978  standards  for  oxides  of  nitrogen,  for 
example,  would  have  very  little  effect  on  am- 
bient air  quality.  A  similar  study  in  Cali- 
fornia shows  that  even  in  that  state,  reduc- 
ing automotive  emissions  to  the  federal  1976- 
76  standards  wUl  not  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  desired  effect  on  ambient  air  quality.  The 
problem  lias  with  other  sources.  As  a  result, 
California  has  recommended  1976-76  stand- 
ards which  are  much  less  stringent  thsin 
those  of  the  federal  government. 
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In  view  of  tbs  very  limited  gains  In  air 
quality  that  can  now  be  expected  from  fur- 
ther reductions  In  automotive  emissions.  It 
Is  logical  to  contend  that  the  attention  given 
to  tbe  automobUe  as  a  source  of  air  poUution 
ss  compared  to  stationary  sources  has  been 
far  out  of  proportion. 

Fifth — ^It  was  assiuned  that  tbe  average 
citizen,  simply  by  driving  his  car,  contributes 
an  inordinate  amount  of  poUutlon  to  the  air. 

The  fact  Is  that  each  vehicle,  with  present 
controls,  contributes  extremely  smaU 
amounts.  If  we  apply  the  even  more  stringent 
1976  automotive  standards  to  other  activities 
of  the  average  car  owner,  we  find  that  tbe 
grass  In  his  40-square  foot  back  yard,  just 
In  the  process  of  growing  and  decaying,  would 
give  off  as  many  hydrocarbons  as  bis  auto- 
mobUe. 

If  he  bums  one  log  In  his  fireplace,  he'll 
have  used  up  his  daUy  allotment  of  carbon 
monoxide.  If  he's  using  oU  beat,  he's  limited 
to  three  gallons  of  oU  each  day,  or  hell  be 
over  the  limit  in  oxides  of  nitrogen.  This  is 
the  degree  of  overkUl  represented  by  the  1976 
standards. 

It  woiUd  seem  to  be  obvious  that  the  auto- 
mobile, because  of  its  universal  application 
In  American  life,  and  because  of  its  highly 
visible  nature,  was  selected  as  the  appro- 
priate avenue  to  air  quality  reform.  Just  be- 
cause it  Is  universal,  and  visible. 

Sixth — The  aa-sumptlon  was  that  the  In- 
dustiy  oould  meet  the  standards,  and  with 
relatively  inexpensive  technology. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  no  technology — 
expensive  or  inexpensive— that  wUl  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Moreover, 
the  current  trend  In  the  development  of 
proposed  add-ons  involves  the  use  of  exotic 
and  very  expensive  metals — platintim  and 
paUadium — which  v/iU  add  significantly  to 
tbe  coet  of  an  automobUe.  Further,  these 
metals  are  sourced  outslds  the  United  States, 
and  the  cost  of  importing  about  half  the 
world's  annual  supply  would  have  a  negative 
effect  on  our  country's  balance  of  payments. 

The  fuel  consumption  penalty  associated 
with  currently  proposed  add-ons  should  also 
be  Included  in  any  oost-benefit  analysis.  The 
Initial  cost  is  to  ttie  car  owner  in  operating 
oost  per  nUle,  and  the  secondary  coet  is  In 
an  increase  in  the  nation's  S4  bUllon  annual 
blU  for  oU  In^wrts,  with  a  further  negative 
Impact  on  our  balance  of  payments.  Even 
beyond  that  is  the  social  coet  of  an  Increased 
demand  on  the  world's  diminishing  oU  sup- 
ply at  a  time  when  we  are  entering  a  serious 
energy  crisis. 

And  Seventh — It  was  assumed  that  the 
benefits  of  these  standards  woiUd  more  than 
justify  the  cost. 

The  fact  is  that  two  different  government 
studies  show  exactly  the  opposite.  A  1973 
EPA  report  to  Congress  estimates  that  In 
1977,  when  aU  controls  on  motor  vehicles 
are  in  effect,  the  annual  cost  of  those  controls 
wlU  be  more  than  $8  billion.  The  projected 
national  annual  benefit  to  "material  and 
vegeUtlon"  wUl  \x  less  than  $1  blUlon.  The 
EPA  report  points  out  that  health  benefits 
were  excluded  from  the  estimate  "because  of 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  data"  eetabllsh- 
Ing  the  health  effects  of  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  It  Just 
happens  that  these  are  the  three  primary 
emissions  from  motor  vehicles. 

Another  report  from  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
1975-78  standards  will  outrun  the  benefits  by 
between  $6  bUUon  and  $7  bUlion  a  year  for 
each  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  an  average 
of  83  biUlon  each  year  after  that. 

The  study  comnriittee  concluded  "that  the 
nation  is  embarked  on  an  air  poUutlon  pro- 
gram of  enormous  scope,  complexity,  and 
cost,  with  little  measure  of  the  relative  harm- 
fulness  of  tbe  several  poUutants  being  con- 
sidered." 

Now.  after  reciting  these  new  facts,  let  me 
draw  some  conclusions.  E^ven  If  automotive 
air  pollution  were  tbe  only  proMem  In  our 
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country  today,  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  as 
presently  written  would  stUl  be  wrong  for  tbe 
country  and  for  tbe  automobUe  owner.  How- 
ever, automotive  air  poUutlon  is  not  our 
only  sodal  problem,  and  certainly  is  not  our 
most  urgent  one.  That  problem  has  basloally 
been  solved.  There  Is  being  list  of  other 
pressing  problems  facing  the  nation,  and  tbe 
vast  amoimts  of  money  and  resources  re- 
quired to  squeeze  the  last  percentages  of 
pollutants  from  the  automotive  exhaust  pipe 
could  be  much  more  eftectlTely  spent  on 
tbslr  solutions. 

It's  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that 
our  nation's  resources — natural,  financial, 
and  technical — are  limited.  This  nation  needs 
to  reorder  its  priorities.  And  our  resources 
need  to  be  applied  to  tbe  most  Important  of 
these  problems,  and  on  a  priority  basis. 

Those  of  MB  In  science  and  technology  need 
to  work  as  hard  in  telling  these  new  facts 
about  automotive  air  ptHlutlon  as  we  did  to 
discover  them.  It  has  beocune  increasingly 
obvious  that  given  tbe  facts,  tbe  Clean  Air 
Act  must  now  be  reconsidered.  Enforcement 
of  tbe  vinreasonable  standards  set  for  1975- 
76  sbotUd  be  suspended,  and  present  stand- 
ards should  be  maintained,  until  new  stand- 
ards can  be  set  on  the  basis  of  need,  oost, 
and  feaslbUlty.  Since  the  EPA  already  has 
the  authority  for  setting  emission  standards 
for  statlmiary  sources,  and  since  the  EPA 
has  been  the  pubUo  agency  most  familiar 
with  tbe  new  daU.  It  would  seem  logical 
that  It  should  also  bear  tbe  same  authority 
for  mobUe  sources. 

This  seems  to  me  to  constitute  tbe  only 
responsible  and  Intelligent  course  of  action, 
and  It  is  essential  that  all  of  us  work  toward 
it.  I  was  encouraged  by  tbe  recent  obeerra- 
tlon  by  Repreeentatlve  Louis  Wyman,  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  floor  of  tbe  House,  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  Is  "environmental 
overklU  .  .  .  unrealistic  in  terms  of  cost,  re- 
sult, and  pubUc  need." 

Our  job  won't  be  done  untU  tbe  truth  of 
that  statement  is  in  tbe  mtnrts  of  tbe  ma- 
jority. I  urge  your  support  in  getting  that 
job  done. 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR  OP  ARKANSAS 
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and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish  him  the  very 
beet  of  good  luck  and  success  in  the  years 
ahead. 


PRANK  HOYT— A  RESPECTED  AND 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  OPPICIAL 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or  TKKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  VE8 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  our  colleague, 
David  Prtoe  of  Arkansas,  who  will  not 
be  joining  us  in  the  next  Congress. 

Davh)  Pryob  is  a  young  man  with  a 
great  future  in  public  life  before  him,  and 
certainly  his  loss  in  a  close  Senate  con- 
test reinforces  rather  than  diminishes 
his  unlimited  potential  in  public  service. 

It  can  be  simply  said  that  David  Pkyor 
is  a  nice  guy,  warm,  genial,  personable, 
courteous  and  considerate  gentleman.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  David  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
specifically  on  the  old  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offlces  Appropriations. 

He  is  a  diligent  legislator,  eager  to 
learn  and  move  ahead,  and  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
in  the  House  to  protecting  the  Interests 
of  our  elderly  citizens.  In  furtherance  of 
this  goal  and  objective,  he  personally 
worked  in  a  nursing  home  to  learn  of 
conditions  first-hand  of  the  Nation's 
elderly. 

David  Pryor  has  served  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and  well. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CAUrOUfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'l'l  V  EB 

Saturdav.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  McPAT.Ti  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
offer  a  personal  tribute  to  my  friend,  the 
Honorable  Prank  L.  Hoyt,  a  man  whom 
I  am  privileged  to  have  as  my  county 
supervisor,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  com- 
pleting his  career  as  the  highly  re- 
spected— and  liked — PUth  EMstrict  super- 
visor in  San  Joaquin  County,  California. 

Prank's  life  and  his  years  of  service 
to  his  neighbors — both  in  private  and 
elective  life — epitomize  the  best  in  the 
tradition  of  our  democracy. 

A  native  of  Nebraska.  Prank  began  his 
life  of  work  breaking  horsee  at  the  age 
of  14.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  see- 
dier in  World  War  I,  a  rancher,  flood 
control  specialist,  businessman,  head  of 
a  growers  association,  and  a  family  man. 

In  1919,  Prank  Hoyt  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  historic  Paris  caucus  of  the 
American  Leglc»i,  which  led  to  the  oflicial 
formation  of  that  great  organization.  He 
has  continued  to  devote  many  yef^s  of 
service  as  a  member  and  holder  of  high 
Legion  office. 

Prank  is  best  known  as  a  dedicated 
elected  official — a  man  who  consistently 
has  endeavored  to  represent  his  con- 
stltottits  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
American  democracy. 

"Call  Prank  Hoyt."  This  phrase  Is  oft«i 
heard  in  the  Fifth  District  when  an 
emergency  or  problem  arises  when  his 
constituents  need  help.  Prank  is  there 
and  ready  to  be  of  assistance. 

On  the  issues  and  problems  brought 
before  him,  he  first  llstetu,  then  speaks 
softly,  but  forthrlfhtly,  and  finally  acts 
with  incomparable  wisdom.  His  natural 
ability  has  earned  him  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  people  of  the  Plfth  Dis- 
trict who  have  asked  him  to  serve  for  12 
years. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  work  with 
Prank  on  many  projects  to  promote  the 
economy  and  quality  of  life  for  our  con- 
stituents. Prank's  name  is  richly  inter- 
laced in  the  record  of  congressional  com- 
mittee hearings,  since  he  has  come  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  many  times  to  help  us 
obtain  adequate  support  for  these  pro- 
grams. The  reality  of  dams  and  leveee 
protecting  our  cities,  drainage  facilities 
to  protect  our  environment  and  agricul- 
tural lands  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  Prank's  generous  time  and  ef- 
fort. 

The  coming  years  will  bring  deserved 
relaxation  and  time  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  life.  But  we  will  feel  secure  know- 
ing that  Prank  will  be  there  as  a  source 
of  valued  counsel  and  friendship. 

Prank  Hoyt's  life  is  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  in  government,  elected  and  ap- 
pointed, local.  State  and  Federal,  who 
strive  to  make  democracy  work.  He  has 
our  admiration,  respect,  and  gratitude 
for  a  Job  well  done. 
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SALE  OP  SOYBEANS  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or    CAXOrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting 
in  the  Record  an  article  regarding  a  sale 
of  soybean*  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
sUtements  made  by  Mr.  Barksdale.  the 
author  of  the  colximn.  in  connection  with 
the   manner  in  which  Cook  Industries 
conducted  this  sale  and  the  statements 
made  by  Ned  Cook  in  regard  to  his  com- 
pany's policies.  To  me,  this  illustrates 
the  proper  manner  in  which  our  export 
sales  should  be  conducted. 
The  article  follows : 
[Prom  th«  ftirm  Quarterly,  Pall  1872] 
Ths  List  Wou> 
(By  BUI  Barksdale) 
Soybean  growers  have  experienced  a  his- 
tory  of   upe   and   downs   through   high    and 
'.ow     prices,     over-     and     under-production, 
strong  and   wesk  markets,  and   bright  and 
grim  outlook*.  The  current  upswing  In  soy- 
bean activity  and  optimism  Is  due  to  many 
factors,  but  one  of  the  most  significant  Is 
the  first  major  sale  of  U.S.  soybeans  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  are  the  details  of  that  sale?  Who 
consummated  the  deal?  And  what  are  the 
prospects  for  more  like  It?  To  learn  the 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions.  I  re- 
cently talked  at  length  with  the  man  who 
handled  the  trade.  Soybean  growers  should 
know  him  and  bis  kind. 

Edward  W.  "Ned"  Cook,  president  of  Cook 
Industries  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  had  Just 
returned  from  putting  the  Russian  traders 
on  a  Moscow  bound  plane  when  I  met  with 
him  In  Chicago  In  late  August.  I  went  Into 
OUT  meeting  knowing  that  Cook  Industries, 
now  a  conglomerate  of  six  groups.  Is  the  out- 
growth of  Cook  <b  Company,  a  cotton  trading 
firm  established  by  Ned's  father,  Everett  B. 
Cook,  in  1919.  Por  more  than  40  years,  the 
firm  largely  confined  Its  activities  to  cotton 
trading  on  em  International  scale. 

In  1962,  the  younger  Cook  yielded  to  his 
ambition  to  enter  grain  trading  with  an  em- 
phasis on  soybeans.  He  was  advised  to  recon- 
sider his  ambition;  to  proceed  slowly.  Ignor- 
ing the  counsel,  be  plunged  into  an  Indus- 
try governed  by  custom,  c&utlon  and  com- 
petitlveneas. 

On  the  second  day  of  my  meeting  with 
Cook,  the  August  19  issue  of  Busineaa  Week 
described  his  firm  as  "an  upstart  in  the  grain 
trade".  In  spite  at  the  dnvgatory  sound  of 
the  word,  the  main  deflnltkm  of  the  word 
"upstart"  Is  as  follows:  "One  that  has  risen 
suddenly."  This  accurately  applies  to  the 
Cook  firm.  In  Its  scant  10  years  of  grain 
trading,  it  has  become  one  of  the  very  largest 
exporters  of  XJS.  soybeans.  For  example.  Ned 
Cook  estimates  that  his  company  handles 
close  to  one-third  of  all  US.  soybeans  mov- 
ing to  Japan. 

As  I  talked  with  Cook,  I  realized  that  this 
word  "upstart"  also  describes  the  soybean 
industry.  Hadn't  it  "risen  suddenly"  In  com- 
parison to  our  other  leading  crops?  This  per- 
spective set  a  new  tone  for  our  Interview. 

Cook  Industries  sold  about  $235  million 
worth  of  soybeans  and  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Typical  of  the  fraternity  of  grain 
traders.  Ned  Cook  refuses  to  specify  the  vol- 
ume of  soybeans  Involved.  That  would  reveal 
to  bis  competitors  the  highly  guarded  price 
per  bushel.  It  is  rumored  in  the  grain  trade 
that  the  sale  Involves  30  to  40  million  bushels 
of  soybeans.  Cook  would  only  say,  "The  vol- 
ume of  soybeans  and  wheat  that  we  sold  to 
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Russia  is  equal  to  the  production  of  some 
3,000  square  mUes  of  cropland." 

ThU  Is  not  the  first  sale  of  UJ3.  beans  to 
RiMSia.  In  1966,  the  Soviet  Union  bought 
fro«n  the  United  SUtes  "about  three  million 
b\uhels"  of  soybeans.  But  the  Cook  deal,  10 
times  as  great  at  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate, is  a  landmark  trade  t>ecause  of  Its 
magnitude. 

Shipments,  Cook  said  in  late  August,  were 
to  begin  immediately  and  to  continue 
through  early  1973.  Included  will  be  soy- 
beans from  virtually  aU  producing  regions  of 
the  United  States;  the  Russians  stipulated  no 
regional  preference  as  a  source  of  their  beans. 
Shipments  are  to  be  made  from  ports  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes,  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Qulf 
coast. 

The  soybean  sale  followed  the  govern- 
ment's July  8  announcement  of  Rtueia's  in- 
tention to  buy  $760  million  to  $1  billion 
worth  of  feed  grain  and  wheat  over  a  three- 
year  period.  Thoee  purchases  are  to  be  fl- 
naiuMd  thro«ugh  U.S.  credit.  By  contrast,  the 
soybean  sale  is  a  private  transaction  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Oook.  No  government 
credit  Is  involved. 

Does  Oook  wonder  if  he  will  be  paid  for 
hU  soybeans?  "Oettlng  paid  Is  one  of  the 
last  things  ni  worry  about,"  he  said.  "The 
Russian  traders  have  an  Impeccable  record 
...  we  know  of  nothing  they  have  ever  done 
m  trading  that  was  commercially  immoral." 
Ned  Cook  should  know.  His  firm  began  trad- 
ing cotton  with  Russia  during  the  mid-Thir- 
ties. More  recently,  it  sold  Riissla  European 
grUn  and  botight  Russian  vegetable  oil  for 
sale  In  Europe. 

Will  the  Russians  return  to  buy  more  UJ3. 
beans?  Cook  declines  to  make  any  prediction. 
He  will  only  say,  "They  could  retitm  next 
month  or  never — ^we  Just  dont  know.  But 
the  history  of  other  countries  buying  UjS. 
soybeans  is  that  ooce  they  make  a  purchase, 
they  usually  return  for  more." 

What,  If  anything,  should  be  done  as  a 
follownp  to  the  sale?  American  Soybean  As- 
sociation officials  hope  they  will  have  an  op- 
pKirtunlty  to  offer  the  Soviet  Union  the  tech- 
nical assistance  of  processing  experts  and /or 
animal  nutritionists,  if  needed.  Said  Ralph 
Jackson,  ASA  executive  vice  president,  "We 
want  to  assure  that  the  Russians  have  a 
successful  experience  with  American  beans 
so  they'll  be  a  good  customer  of  ours  In  the 
future."  I  personally  relayed  that  message  to 
Ned  Cook,  and  he  indicated  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  ASA  in  coordinating  the  offer 
of  such  services.  An  ASA  mission,  including 
president  Harold  Kuehn,  visits  Russia  In  late 
September. 

American  farmers  have  a  vital,  but  often 
silent,  battery  of  partners  In  Cook  and  the 
other  major  grain  and  oil-seed  traders.  Ned 
Cook  defined  his  position  with  a  surprising 
degree  of  humility:  "The  producer  and  the 
consumer  are  the  Important  parties,"  he  ex- 
plained. "liOt  something  happen  to  me  or 
some  other  trader,  and  btislness  will  go  right 
on;  but  let  something  happen  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  producers,  or  lose  a  large  number 
of  consumers,  and  your  market  is  gone." 

That,  I  thought,  was  quite  an  admission 
for  an  upstart  who  had  laid  the  groundwork 
for  new  opportiuxlties  in  an  upstart  industry. 
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tribute  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  McCulioch).  who  is  re- 
tiring at  the  close  of  the  current  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  after  a  distinguished 
career  of  more  than  a  quarter  century  of 
public  service. 

Bill  McCm-LOCH  has  done  outstand- 
ing work  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  where  as  an  able  at- 
torney he  has  contributed  greatly  to  leg- 
islation 8uid  constitutional  amendments 
reported  by  that  great  committee. 

He  also  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
in  both  capacities  his  work  was  out- 
standing. 

He  has  an  astute  legal  mind  and  a 
keen  intellect  and  is  a  genial,  person- 
able gentleman  who  is  highly  respected 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Bill  McCttlloch,  a  classmate  of  mine 
of  the  80th  Coogress,  served  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and  well  and 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  wish  him  the  very  best  of  good  luck, 
health,  and  happiness  tn  the  years  ahead 
in  a  richly  deserved  retirement. 


the  honorable  william.  m. 
Mcculloch,  op  ohio 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  Tzntfiaasx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  pay  a  brief  but  sincere 
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HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  accord- 
ance with  custom  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
gressional session,  I  am  sending  to  resi- 
dents of  the  10th  District  of  Indiana  a 
"wrap  up"  of  the  activities  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  place  this  "wrap 
up"  In  the  Rkcord  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  convenience  of 
my  constituents : 

Congress  Winds  Up  Session 

Dear  10th  District  Citizen:  A  "wrap  up" 
of  the  actions  of  the  92nd  Congress  is  now 
in  order,  along  with  an  assessment  of  Con- 
gress' successes  and  failures.  A  great  deal  of 
important  legislation  has  been  considered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  since  I  sum- 
marized the  accomplishments  of  ttafl  91st 
Oongrees  two  years  ago. 

As  a  member  at  tbe  02nd  Oongreas,  I  hav* 
voted  on  all  important  measures  and  bavs 
actively  participated  In  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  fioor.  In  the  case  of  many 
of  them. 

As  you  know,  since  my  election  to  Con- 
gress m  1968,  I  have  regularly  and  faithfully 
reported  to  you  as  to  all  of  these  debates  and 
as  to  each  of  these  votes. 

The  92nd  Congress  considered,  and  has 
dealt  with  In  one  way  or  another,  a  wide 
variety  of  Important  legislation. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  ratifica- 
tion of  the  SALT  agreements,  revenue  shar- 
ing. Social  Security  Increases,  the  Clean 
Water  Bill,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  rural 
development,  extension  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity  Act,  amendments  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  In- 
crease of  the  minimum  wage,  and  consumer 
protection  legislation.  In  addition  we  have 
extended  wage  and  price  controls,  upheld 
HEW  vetoes,  defeated  "anti-war"  amend- 
ments, provided  for  the  national  defense, 
adopted  an  equal  (women's)  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  considered  and 
acted  on  welfare  reform,  eased  income  taxes 
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^nrt  prepared  to  end  the  mUttary  draft.  This 
mt,  while  not  complete,  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  variety  and  Importance  of  measures 
before  the  Congress. 

No  one  can  truthfully  say  that  the  9and 
Congress  has  been  a  do-nothing  Oongrsss, 
although  there  Is  ground  for  debate  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  much  that  we  have  done. 

On  balance,  I  would  give  the  93nd  Con- 
gjMS  good  marks  for  Its  ratification  of  the 
SALT  agreements.  Its  environment*!  action 
in  support  of  clean  water.  Its  genuine  and 
not  entirely  politically  inspired  concern  with 
the  problems  of  the  day,  and  its  wllllngneas 
to  at  least  address  Itself  to  many  of  these 
problems. 

I  would  fault  the  92nd  Congress  for  top- 
heavy  pending  and  financial  irre^wnalblUty, 
for  its  failure  to  set  up  a  Congressional 
budget,  for  showing  entirely  too  muoh  dis- 
posiuon  to  place  ever-increasing  regulations 
sad  controls  on  American  buslnees  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  for  its  quota  of  poUtical 
demagoguery  and  Its  yielding  to  poUtlcal 
pressures,  and  for  the  usual  leglelatlve  habit 
of  doing  comparatively  little  for  months  and 
then  having  to  attempt  too  muoh  In  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  Session. 

Landmark  legislation  would  have  to  Include 
the  SALT  agreements,  revenue  sharing  and 
the  Clean  Water  BlU. 

Important  legislation  which  has  failed  of 
final  action  Includes  welfare  reform — al- 
though the  Senate  (not,  so  far,  the  House) 
did  vote  to  test  out  several  different  pro- 
posals, an  approach  whloh  I  have  long  advo- 
cated as  a  step  to  take  before  adopting  the 
President's  family  assistance  plan — oonsumer 
protection  legislation,  and  proposed  increases 
In  the  minimum  wage.  All  of  these  are  highly 
controversial,  and  the  solutions  are  not  easy. 
Developments  which  may  foreshadow  fun- 
damental changes  in  American  society  In- 
clude the  institution  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols In  our  free  peace-time  economy,  and  the 
apparently  approaching  end  to  the  mUltary 
draft. 

Tax  reform  Is  an  Important  topic  facing 
the  93rd  Oongress  and  is  discussed  at  greater 
length  elsewhere  in  this  same  newsletter. 

The  ever-growing  federal  deficit — for 
which  both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
are  to  blame — Is  a  matter  of  very  serious 
concern  to  thoughtful  people,  and  it.  too, 
has  long  range  Implications  for  our  society. 
My  own  concern  in  this  field  has  led  me 
to  vote  against  many  spending  measures  and, 
so  far,  to  vote  to  uphold  all  money  saving 
Presidential  vetoes.  It  led  me  to  support  the 
»260  billion  spending  limit  urged  by  the 
President,  even  though  it  does  give  him  some 
powers  to  reduce  expenditures  which.  In  Con- 
stitutional theory,  may  be  to  a  degree  ob- 
jectionable. 

We  have  a  representative  government,  and, 
over  all.  Congress,  in  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, pretty  well  reflects  the  people.  In- 
telligent and  active  participation  by  the  peo- 
ple is  essential  If  our  form  of  government 
is  to  do  its  Job.  The  United  States  is  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world  as  we 
approach  our  bi-centennlal,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment as  In  yovirs  It  Is,  In  every  way,  the 
world's  greatest  nation.  Nevertheless,  medi- 
ocrity and  polltics-as-usual  can  be  the  seeds 
of  our  own  destruction.  A  patriotic,  indus- 
trious, intelligent  and  concerned  citizenry 
must  remain  the  strength  and  the  shield  of 
our  Republic. 

tnntxsoLvxo  issui:.  nxxt  conoksss 

rSCES   TAX    RXrORM 

One  of  the  live  topics  of  the  day  Is  tax 
reform. 

Property  tax  relief— which  Is  basically  a 
State  and  local  matter  since  the  rates  are 
set  by  State  law  and  local  action — la  now  dis- 
cussed as  a  field  for  Federal  Intervention. 

There  Is  much  talk  also  about  the  plugging 
of  so-called  "loop  holes"  In  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  laws. 
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Much  of  the  talk  Is  unfortunately  neither 
well-oonsldsnd  nor  informed. 

Both  Prsaldentlal  ''HTt'1«'<i^t^»  have  referred 
to  the  poeslbllity  of  some  form  of  Federal 
relief  for  local  property  taxes  whloh  every 
land  owner  (myself,  of  course.  Included)  re- 
gards as  being  too  high  at  present. 

Just  how  this  is  to  be  done  remains  at 
present  writing,  very  much  to  be  seen.  Cur- 
rent legislative  proposals  for  "no  strings" 
revenue  sharing  cannot  be  the  answer,  for— 
aside  entirely  from  phllosopblcal  objections 
on  the  principle  to  this  legislation — there  Is 
nothing  in  It  which  requires  the  Federal 
distributions  to  localities  to  be  used  for  tax 
relief  rather  than  for  addlUonal  or  new 
projects  or  services.  Moreover,  payments  to 
units  of  local  government  cannot  be  used 
for  the  operation  of  school  systems,  and  units 
of  local  government  which  are  eligible  for 
payments  under  the  bill  are  defined  as  gen- 
eral purpose  units  of  government  and  do  not 
include  school  corporations  or  districts.  Edu- 
cation costs  are,  of  coiu'se.  the  chief  reasons 
for  high  local  property  taxes. 

"Loop  hole"  elimination  may  be,  and  In 
some  cases  no  doubt  Is,  desirable.  But  exactly 
what  do  we  call  a  "loop  hole?"  Strictly  q>eak- 
ing,  interest  on  one's  mortgage  for  which  a 
deduction  Is  taken  can  be  called  a  "loop 
hole."  So  oan  deductions  tor  medical  pay- 
ments, so  can  gains  on  the  sale  of  a  residence 
by  persons  over  66,  and  so  can  the  retire- 
ment income  credit.  More  generally  we  hear 
discussions  about  tightening  up  the  treat- 
ment of  moome  from  coital  gains  so  as  to 
treat  such  gains  on  the  same  basis  for  taxa- 
tion as  ordinary  lacome,  abolishing  tax-free 
interest  on  state  and  municipal  bonds, 
abolishing  the  oU  depletion  allowance,  cut- 
ting down  on  depreciation,  striking  out  the 
Investment  credit,  etc. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  may  have  some 
merit,  but  none  are  as  simple  as  they  sound. 
A  private  enterprise  system  depends  upon 
a  reasonable  ability  to  accumulate  some  cap- 
ital, municipal  bonds  may  not  sell  If  the  in- 
terest is  taxable  (and  if  we  subsidise  the  in- 
terest that  will  again  require  additional  tax 
monies) ;  present  oU  depletion  may  be  exces- 
sive but  we  are  m  fact  dealing  with  a  virasUng 
asset;  depreciation  Is,  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, also  a  fact  and  a  real  factor  In  conducting 
a  business,  the  investment  credit — first  ad- 
vanced by  President  Kennedy — Is  designed 
as  a  buBlness  stimulant;  BJid  so  on. 

Rep.  WUbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Bouse 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  calls  the 
income  tax  law  of  1969,  for  which  I  voted, 
"the  most  comprehensive  tax  reform  measure 
in  our  history,"  has  Introduced  an  Interest- 
ing bill  designed  to  force  an  orderly  recon- 
sideration of  all  of  these  so-called  'loop 
holes"  by  providing  that  each  of  them  shall 
expire  at  various  fixed  dates  in  the  future, 
some  on  January  1,  1974,  some  on  January  1, 
1975.  and  some  on  January  1, 1976. 

Either  by  use  of  this  vehicle,  or  by  other 
methods,  tax  reform  will  no  doubt  be  one  of 
the  Important  Items  of  business  for  the  9Srd 
Oongress  which  convenes  In  January  1973. 
Meantime,  It  Is  an  interesting  fact  that 
some  of  my  colleagues,  and  others,  who  talk 
the  most  about  tax  reform  are,  at  the  same 
time  advocates  of  such  huge  additional 
spending  programs  as  cradle-to-grave  health 
insurance  on  the  Kennedy  model,  $4,000  or 
more  guaranteed  income  per  year  to  a  family 
of  four,  comprehensive  Federal  chUd  care 
centers,  additional  millions  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  health,  100  percent  parity 
farm  payments,  greatly  expanded  Federal 
housing,  direct  Federal  Treasury  support  for 
Social  Seciirlty  with  expanded  payments. 
mllUons  for  model  cities  and  mass  transit, 
and  other  programs,  the  total  expense  of 
which  wovad  out -strip  by  far  any  tax  sav- 
ings or  Increased  tax  collections  which  could 
possibly  be  achieved  If  every  single  "loop 
hole",  good  or  bad,  were  to  be  plugged  once 
and  for  all. 


Tax  reform  is  Indeed  worthy  of  and  truth- 
fully demands  careful  study,  but  It  definitely 
doee  not  lend  Itself  to  cheap  or  easy  solution. 
I  regularly  report  to  you  the  things  I  am 
doing  as  your  representative  In  Washington. 
D.C.  An  equally  Important  part  of  my  Job 
as  your  Congressman,  and  p>erbaps  mi>re  en- 
joyable for  me,  is  the  time  I  spend  back  in 
my    home   district,    travelling   to    the    many 
cities  and  tovma  that  go  together  to  make 
up  the  10th  District.  The  pictures  on  these 
pages    are    fairly    representative    of    how   I 
spend  my  time  In  the  district,  and  I  can  say 
that  I  have  been   in  the  district  on  most 
weekends  this  year,  as  weU  as  during  Con- 
gressional rseesses.  These  visits  allow  me  to 
visit    the    many    county    fairs,   parades   and 
service  club  meetings,  as  weU  as  giving  me 
the  chanoe  to  hold  office  hours  where  con- 
stituents may  call  on  me  with  their  opinions 
and    Individual    problems.    I    have    enjored 
these  opportunities  to  meet  the  public  and 
intend  to  continue  doing  so.  It  is  Important 
that  a  representative  not  rely  on  mall,  peti- 
tions and  phone  calls  alone  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  people's  sentiments,  but  travel  among 
them,  listening  to  and  talking  with  them. 

Dennis  Bollenbacher,  of  the  Adams  County 
Health  Department,  took  me  to  the  New 
Corydon  area,  along  the  Wabash  River,  to 
see  the  logjam  clearing  project  contracted  by 
the  U.8.  Army  Ocwpe  of  Engineers.  Mr.  Bollen- 
bacher and  others  contacted  me  about  the 
problem  which  they  said  had  been  flooding 
crop  lands  and  roads,  and  causing  health  has- 
ards  for  almost  37  years.  I  was  very  happy  to 
ask  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  look  Into  the 
problem,  and  very  pleased  when  they  agreed 
to  go  ahead  with  the  clearing  project,  whloh 
I  inspected  this  day. 

Mrs.  Dennis  and  I  were  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  Henry  County  Seaquloentennlal  Parade 
in  New  Castle.  The  event  drew  a  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  crowd. 

The  Jay  County  Fair,  at  Portland,  was  a 
pleasant  occasion  and  I  enjoyed  chatting 
with  friends  and  aoqualntances  there. 

The  opportunity  to  bear  one  man's  views. 
clearly  and  unequlvooably  expressed,  is  re- 
freshing after  spending  a  working  week  In 
Congress. 

I  always  enjoy  talking  to  news  media  repre- 
sentatives from  the  district,  as  here  I  had  a 
pleasant  chat  with  a  reporter  from  WTUO-FM 
tn  Winchester. 

I  visited  many  county  workers  In  the 
Courthouse  at  Decatur  during  one  of  my 
stops  through  Adams  Oounty. 

A  sunny  Satiuday  afternoon  In  Pendleton 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  renew  many  ac- 
quaintances and  make  new  ones,  as  well  as 
the  chance  to  address  a  group  of  constituents 
on  matters  of  current  Interest. 

Mr.  H.  Vernon  Scott,  left,  president  of  ths 
National  Associated  Bustneaomen,  recently 
presented  me  with  the  "Watchdog  of  the 
Treasury"  award  for  my  91.7  per  cent  econo- 
my voting  record  In  the  92nd  Congress.  This 
is  the  second  time  I  have  been  given  the 
award,  having  also  been  cited  during  the  9Ut 
Congress  two  years  ago.  The  award  itself  Is 
not  so  Important,  but  I  feel  that- this  may  in 
some  way  show  that  I  do  follow  the  wishes 
of  my  constituency  by  voting  only  for  rea- 
sonable expenditures  aind  appropriations  by 
the  government.  I  get  many  letters  frocn 
p>eople  In  the  district  who  are  upset  about 
the  waste  of  government  funds  and  the  huge 
budget  deficit  we  now  have.  Basically,  I 
Just  don't  believe  the  Federal  government 
can  ctire  all  the  Ills  of  our  world  by  papering 
over  them  with  dollar  bills. 

Nearly  20,000  people  in  the  district  have 
placed  their  names  on  my  mailing  list  to 
receive  more  frequent  reports  on  Congres- 
sional activities.  If  you  would  like  to  receive 
the  reports,  please  fill  in  the  address  form 
below  and  send  It  to  me.  Reports  such  as 
you  have  in  hand  now  are  mailed  four  times 
a  year. 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  OP  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT COULEGES 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NOMTH    OfOI.TKA 

EN  THE  HOT78S  OF  RH»RE8KNTATI  VBB 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks,  I  Include  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Spencer.  Jr., 
president  of  Davidson  Ck>llege,  Davidson, 
N.C..  before  the  E>Uworth  Rotary  Club, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

This  thought-provoking  speech  of  Dr. 
Spencer  deserves  widespread  attention. 
The  subject  of  the  speech  is  of  current 
Interest  and  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problecos  confronting  the  inde- 
pendent colleges  of  the  land.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  reading  by  my  colleagues  and  all 
others  who  read  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

THX    IUDEPENDDJCX    or   TKB   iNDEPENDrNT 
COLXXCK 

(By  Samuel  R.  Spencer,  Jr.) 

My  attention  today  U  focused  on  something 
more  important,  In  the  long  run,  than  the 
customary  preoccupation  of  college  presi- 
dents with  financial  problems.  Last  fall  in 
WUllamsburg.  Virginia,  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
issued  a  warning  to  Trustees  gathered  there 
for  the  Association  of  Governing  Bocutls  Con- 
ference. Despite  the  serious  financial  situa- 
tion of  American  higher  education,  he  said, 
the  most  serious  problem  for  our  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  next  decade  wUl  be  not 
preservation  of  a  balanced  budget  but  preser- 
vation of  their  autonomy  and  Independence, 
The  evidence  Is  bearing  him  out. 

When  the  unlverstty  Is  no  longer  free  to 
serve  as  the  open  market  place  of  Ideas,  so- 
ciety Itself  Is  no  longer  free. 

Some  months  ago  I  visited  a  number  of 
German  universities  as  a  guest  of  the  Ger- 
man Academic  Exchange  Service.  During  the 
course  of  this  visit,  I  was  at  Heidelberg,  one 
of  the  proudest  and  oldest  of  German  Insti- 
tutions. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans know  it  through  The  StiLient  Prince, 
The  Red  Ox  Inn,  and  the  ruined  red  stone 
castle  which  overlooks  the  Neckar  River  from 
the  heights  above  the  town.  It  was  late  after- 
noon when  I  turned  olT  the  narrow  main 
street  past  the  old  University  on  the  left  and 
into  a  modeet  building  of  University  ofllces 
for  an  appointment  with  the  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy,  or  what  we  would  call 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  not  there  when  I 
arrived,  and  I  was  told  to  wait  In  his  office. 

Wh«n  be  came  In,  he  offered  me  a  glass  of 
fliierry.  potired  one  for  hlmsrtf,  and  fltmg 
himself  in  hla  chair.  Seeing  how  obviously 
tired  he  was,  I  offered  to  come  back  another 
time,  but  he  "stopped  me  and  proceeded  to  tell 
m«  why  he  seemed  near  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

He  had  been  Involved  all  that  day  and  the 
preceding  one  In  a  long  drawn  out  negotia- 
tion with  leaders  of  the  student  radicals  at 
the  University,  Six  months  before,  the  radi- 
cals had  objected  to  the  teaching  of  a  lan- 
guage professor  whose  practice  was  to  assign 
certain  texts  to  be  '  ranslated  in  class.  The  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  method  birt  to  the 
texts  selected:  the  material  was  attacked  as 
bourgeolse.  The  radicals  insisted  that  the  pro- 
feoBor  make  selections  from  texts  which  con- 
formed to  the  Maxlst  party  line.  When  he  re- 
fused, they  disrupted  hiB  ciasa  to  the  point 
that  he  could  not  continue  to  teacii.  After 
several  atteoapts  to  carry  on  his  lecttires,  met 
each  time  with  disruptive  tactics,  he  dlscon- 
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tlnued  the  class  completely.  The  stalemate 
had  lasted  for  months.  Finally,  the  negotia- 
tions In  which  the  Dean  was  Involved  had  ar- 
rived at  an  uneasy  ootni«romlse :  The  prtrfes- 
sor  was  to  submit  a  large  number  of  texts 
with  greater  variety,  and  the  students  would 
choose  those  to  be  used.  What  a  humilia- 
tion not  only  for  the  particular  profeaaor 
but  also  for  the  University  and  for  the  tra- 
ditional freedom  of  teaching  I  The  tactics 
were  not  new.  They  were  the  same  as  those 
used  by  Hitler's  bullies  In  the  1930's. 

Lest  you  think  It  can't  happen  here.  It  Is 
already  happening.  The  first  threat  to  the  In- 
dependence of  our  ooUeges  Is  from  vrlthln — 
from  persons  and  groups  In  the  colleges  and 
universities  themselves  who  would  like  to 
shout  down  or  refuse  a  platform  to  those 
with  whom  they  do  not  agree.  Political 
figures,  regardless  of  aflUlatlon,  have  been 
heckled  and  egg-spattered  on  American  cam- 
puses to  the  point  that  they  could  not  con- 
tinue to  speak.  One  university  has  refused  Its 
platform  to  a  Nobel  prtae  winner  because 
of  the  pressure  of  student  groups  who 
disagree  with  his  point  of  view.  Profes- 
sor Arthur  Jensen,  who  has  dared  to  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  further  study 
of  the  possible  Inherent  differences  in  the 
oapabUltlee  of  racial  groups.  Is  unwelcome  at 
many  universities.  Professor  Herrnsteln  of 
the  Harvard  Psychology  Department,  the 
author  of  a  controversial  article  in  the  Atlan- 
tic on  IQ.  which  supported  Jensen's  position. 
has  been  hooted  and  hounded  by  leftist 
groups  who  would  like  to  remove  him  from 
the  university.  (To  the  credit  of  the  Harvard 
faculty,  a  large  number  arose  to  defend.  In  a 
publicly  signed  statement.  Professor  Herm- 
stetn's  right  to  freedom  of  speech.) 

But  there  is  sknother  side  to  this  ooln. 
There  are  those  beyond  the  campus  who 
would  like  to  do  Just  what  the  radicals  within 
are  doing:  to  Inhibit  the  freedom  of  speech 
of  those  with  whom  they  do  not  agree.  TTie 
most  flagrant  demonstration  of  this  kind  of 
pressure  on  our  home  g^und  came  in  the 
effort  some  years  ago  to  pass  a  speaker-ban 
law  in  the  state  of  North  Oaroltna.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Davidson  College 
faculty,  recognizing  the  threat  to  the  free 
ezohange  of  ideas  represented  by  the  pro- 
posed speaker-ban  law.  helped  lead  the  fl^t 
against  It. 

In  this  day  of  high  visibility  for  college 
students  and  faculty  members.  Individuals 
and  groups  on  the  campuses  often  do  or  say 
things  which  raise  the  hackles  of  persons 
beyond  the  campus  community.  For  example, 
our  Student  Government  Association  last 
year  Invited  Rennle  Davis,  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago Seven,  to  speak  at  Davidson.  I  said  pub- 
licly at  the  time  that  I  thought  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  thousand  dollars  of  their  money — 
It  was  their  money — was  a  highly  question- 
able use  of  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can 
understand  their  desire  to  hear  Rennle  Davis, 
and  would  certainly  defend  their  right  to 
make  such  a  decision  even  though  I  might 
disagree  with  it.  The  public  must  realize  that 
there  are  many  groups  who  invite  speakers 
on  many  subjects  to  ooUege  and  university 
campuses  today,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
a  spwakM'  In  no  way  constitutes  an  endorse- 
ment of  him  or  his  views  by  the  institution. 
Similarly,  many  friends  of  both  public  and 
Independent  coUeges  and  universities  are 
sometimes  upset  by  things  that  students 
land  occasionally  faculty  members)  say  in 
public  speeches,  interviews,  and  letters  to  the 
editor.  On  occasion  these  situations  are  quite 
frankly  damaging  to  the  Institution.  There  Is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  they  some- 
times undermine  rather  directly  the  fiinanclal 
support  on  which  the  college  or  university 
depends.  It  Is  especially  galling  to  many  con- 
stituents to  have  faculty  members,  as  they 
say.  bite  the  hands  that  feed  them.  The 
typical  reaction  is.  "Why  dont  you  fire  that 
guy?"  The  very  simple  and  practical  answer 
Is  that  in  the  case  of  a  tenured  professor,  a 
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college  couldn't  fire  him  unless  It  could  prove 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  he  U  in- 
competent or  morally  deficient. 

But  the  real  answer  goes  to  a  matter  of 
principle.  You  do  not  fire  a  teacher  because 
he  says  sc«nethlng  with  which  you  do  not 
agree.  An  essential  function  of  a  college  or 
university  is  to  provide  a  sanctuary  where 
unpopular  and  unorthodox  views  can  be  ex- 
pressed without  fear  of  reprisal.  If  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  maintained,  we  are  no  better 
than  the  radical  Marxists  at  Heidelberg  who 
wish  to  stifle  the  expression  of  all  those  who 
do  not  conform  to  their  party  line. 

But  the  threat  to  the  Independence  of 
American  higher  education  that  concerns  me 
most  oomes,  with  all  good  Intentions,  from 
another  quarter.  Back  in  the  IMO's,  when 
large  sums  of  money  were  first  offered  to  in- 
dependent colleges  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  new  facilities,  college  presidents 
smd  trustees  shook  their  heads  with  consider- 
able concern.  Finally  most  of  us  decided  that 
It  would  be  all  right  to  accept  such  grants 
because  they  were  "one  shot"  affairs  with  no 
oontlnulng  entanglement.  At  the  time,  most 
of  us  also  said  that  we  would  not  for  a 
moment  want  to  be  on  the  Federal  payroll  In 
such  a  way  as  to  ccHnpromlse  oiir  independ- 
ence. Even  then,  many  Institutions,  and  es- 
peclaUy  our  large  universities,  had  large  re- 
search contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  amounted  to  a  sizable  propor- 
tXoD.  of  their  operating  budgets.  Today,  rela- 
tively few  of  our  3,000  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  are  free  of  some 
sort  of  federal  involvement.  We  get  federal 
funds  for  loans  and  work-situdy  Jobs  for  our 
students,  for  library  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment, for  new  buildings,  for  research.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  recently  passed  by  the 
Congress  goes  the  whole  way  by  providing 
unrestricted  grants  for  operating  purposes. 
When  those  become  a  reality,  we  will  Indeed 
be  on  the  Federal  jjayroll. 

Even  before  that  tune  Is  played,  the  piper 
Is  beginning  to  submit  his  bill.  Please  re- 
member that  I  have  already  said  that  the 
Intentions  and  objectives  are  good  ones. 
Fundamentally,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
trying  to  guarantee  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  on  the  biMls  of  race  or  sex  In 
admissions  and  employment.  No  one  can 
quarrel  with  this.  But  the  administrative 
extensions  of  the  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination, and  the  bureaucratic  intrusions 
into  institutional  and  personal  affairs,  are 
ominous. 

As  many  of  you  in  other  professions  and 
businesses  know  by  experience,  the  enforce- 
ment device  used  by  the  federal  agencies  is 
what  Is  termed  a  "Compliance  Review."  Such 
compliance  reviews  are  now  being  conducted 
with  increasing  frequency  and  Intensity  at 
colleges  and  universities.  The  Initial  step  is 
a  letter  to  the  Institution  notifying  it  that 
It  Is  scheduled  to  be  Investigated  by  an  HEW 
Compliance  Review  team.  The  letter  requests 
that  various  kinds  of  information  be  as- 
sembled in  advance  of  the  review,  informa- 
tion such  as  the  following:  a  listing  of  all 
employees  and  employed  students  by  race, 
sex.  and  ethnic  origin,  with  Job  category, 
rate  of  pay,  status,  number  of  hours,  date  of 
hiring,  date  of  last  promotion,  and  age;  a 
list  of  all  persons  hired  in  a  recent  period, 
usuaUy  sU  months  or  a  year.  Identifying  Job 
or  position  classification,  date  of  hiring, 
starting  pay  rate,  race  or  ethnic  origin,  and 
sex:  copies  of  tests  and  other  criteria  used 
in  making  selections  for  employment,  up- 
grading and  promotion:  and  copies  of  man- 
uals or  other  materials  that  describe  matters 
affecting  the  employment  or  treatment  of 
employees  such  as  faculty  manuals,  adminis- 
trative practice  manuals,  pKsrsonnel  proce- 
dures, and  operating  guides.  HEW  teams  are 
even  asking  to  see  the  confidential  personnel 
files  of  specific  employes — a  procedure  sure 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  man  as  fiercely 
protective   of  individual  rights   as  Senator 
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Sam  Ervln.  As  one  bulletin  says,  "Tbs  reviaw 
piDoess  may  be  completed  In  a  soant  three 
ffMks  or  it  may  last  for  months." 

During  the  past  spring,  an  HKW  taam  vis- 
ited us  "to  evaluate  Davidson  CoUsga's  ooaa- 
pUance  pasture  in  relation  to  the  rsquirs- 
mant  that  all  facilities  and  aervloss  prcnMad 
by  recipients  of  Xedaral  Hnannlal  SMlttanrs 
must  be  provided  without  regard  to  rMa, 
color,  or  natlcmal  origin."  The  thrust  ban 
had  to  do  with  our  admissions  poUotw  In 
relation  to  minortty  students. 

There  is  no  question  about  ths  firm  and 
unequivocal  commltmsot  of  OavMson  Col- 
lege to  a  non-dtserimluatory  poUoy  In  all 
arsas.  That  Is  not  the  Issue.  Some  time  ago 
the  Davidson  Trustees  had  not  only  opeaad 
the  door  to  minority  students,  but  had  di- 
rected ths  administration  to  Intensity  Its 
efforts  to  recruit  them.  At  tha  sams  tlma. 
the  Bosrd  took  a  flim  stand  that  In  Xalmaas 
to  all  i'anflHit^f  for  ■"*'"«—*""  Inoliirtlng 
minority  students,  no  arbitrary  quotas 
should  be  set  and  admission  standards 
should  not  be  lowered. 

Three  weeks  after  the  visit,  the  Chief  of 
the  Education  Branch  of  the  Atlanta  Office 
of  HKW  wrote  a  four-page  letter  in  which 
be  acknowledged  that  Davidson  had  "gen- 
erally eliminated  barrlsrs  which  would  pro- 
hibit admission  or  participation  of  any  per- 
son on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin."  Despite  this,  he  continued  for  three 
more  pages  to  detail  seven  "obssrvatlonjB  and 
suggestions".  At  the  end  of  the  letter,  he 
stated  "We  ask  that  you  indicate  within 
sixty  days  affirmative  actions  taken  and 
planned  by  Davidson  In  relation  to  the  above 
report." 

In  addition,  he  requested  "that  adequate 
records  be  maintained  of  efforts  to  eliminate 
past  patterns  of  segregation  so  that  Infor- 
mation may  be  provided  periodically  to  our 
office."  The  "observations  and  suggestions" 
Included  such  things  as  the  following:  that 
wc  should  attempt  to  raise  the  number  of 
black  students  to  10%  of  our  student  body; 
that  we  should  "allow  for  more  flexibility  In 
admission  requirements":  and  that  we  should 
make  "Improvements  in  our  ciuriculum  to 
Include  additional  emphasis  on  black  con- 
tributions In  all  areas  of  academic  instruc- 
tion." 

In  replying  to  this  letter,  I  stated  that  the 
primary  thrust  of  the  observations  and  sug- 
gestions was  in  line  with  the  announced 
policies  of  Davidson  College.  I  said  further 
that  we  would  discuss  the  suggestions  with 
the  trustees,  faculty,  staff,  and  student  body, 
and  with  black  students  already  on  our  cam- 
pus— but  that  we  would  then  act  upon  those 
which  we  ourselves  judged  to  be  wise  and 
feasible  for  Davidson  College. 

I  do  not  have  to  labor  the  threat  to  Insti- 
tutional autonomy  and  lndep>endence  Inher- 
ent in  the  procedure  I  have  described.  What 
if  the  same  kind  of  "improvements"  in  cur- 
riculum were  demanded  for  other  areas? 
What  if  we  were  told  to  Include  or  not  to 
Include  instruction  or  library  materials  In 
the  field  of  genetics  or  econcxnics  or  religion? 
It  is  only  one  step  from  this  to  telling  xis 
which  teachers  are  competent  to  handle  cer- 
tain matters  and  which  are  not.  WHen  Wash- 
ington begins  to  dictate  what  we  should 
teach  and  who  should  teach  It,  one  of  the 
essential  guarantees  of  a  free  society  will 
have  been  lost. 

This  country  has  been  blessed  with  an  al- 
most unique  dual  systsm  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  includes  both  public  and  private 
Institutions.  The  Dartmouth  Collage  case  of 
1819,  in  which  Justice  MarshaU  upheld  the 
autonomy  of  the  college  and  refused  to  allow 
the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  to  take  it 
under  state  control,  guaranteed  that  strong 
private  institutions.  Independent  of  political 
domination  and  Influence,  would  grow  along- 
side America's  develc^lng  state  universities. 
The  importance  of  this  dual  system  nins 
deep.  The  existence,  side  by  side,  of  state 
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and  private  lusUkutlons  has  contributed  a 
healthy  competition  and  diversity  which  has 
raised  the  level  of  both.  But  the  f  undamaatal 
Importance  of  the  dual  systam  bas  to  do  with 
freadom  ifeU.  Ths  coUagw  and  unlvsntttaa 
of  tlUs  ooontry  wlU  never  ba  shaped  to  ths 
mold  <rf  any  special  intsrsst  or  eqtlolted  for 
poUtloal  puipoass  so  long  m  some  of  thsm 
remain  truly  Indfapeadant. 

Do  not  take  thalr  indspsndanos  for  grant- 
ed. Ths  pressrvatloa  of  it  will  not  be  easy, 

Atthe  saoiatlaM  that  we  work  to  eliminate 
dlsorlmlnattota  In  all  areas  of  Amsrlcan  life, 
I  hop*  you  will  Join  me  and  others  who  are 
desply  concerned  about  this  in  upholding 
at  every  turn  ths  rlfl^t  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  govern  themselves  and  the 
right  of  individuals  witliln  them  to  teach 
and  apeak  at  the  dictates  of  oonsclsnee. 


IMPUCATIONS  OP  GRAIN  EMSAL 
WITH  RUSSIA 


HON.  KEITH  a  SEBEUUS 

or  KAMsaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  SEBELIUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States-Soviet  grain  agreement 
was  truly  momraitous  and  will  have  far- 
reaching  results  for  American  agricul- 
ture: 

Farm  Income  will  increase  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Farmers  can  expect  to  rely  more  on 
the  marketplace  for  their  hard-earned 
Income  as  opposed  to  Oovemment  pay- 
ments. 

Farmers  can  expect  more  individual 
freedom  and  less  planting  restrictions. 

Taxpayer  costs  will  be  reduced  by 
more  than  $200  million. 

There  will  be  25,000  to  30,000  addition- 
al Jobs  created  for  the  American  work- 
ing man. 

The  agreement  will  add  $1  billion  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

The  world's  two  most  powerful  nations 
can  now  move  rapidly  down  the  road  to 
normalized  commercial  relations.  Rela- 
tions of  this  type  can  lead  to  imderstand- 
ing  and  peace  even  including  coopera- 
tion and  leverage  in  ending  the  Vietnam 
war  and  preventing  similar  conflicts.  In 
addition,  similar  relations  with  the  third 
most  powerful  nation,  China,  are  possi- 
ble. 

Despite  the  controversy  and  problems 
regarding  the  recent  Soviet-United 
States  grain  sale,  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
enter  into  an  era  of  cooperation  among 
farm  organizations  and  Individual  farm- 
ers and  enter  into  what  could  be  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  for  farmers  and  agricul- 
ture. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  feel  we  must 
achieve  greater  understanding  with  our 
urban  colleagues  and  with  consumer  in- 
terests. In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call 
colleagues'  attention  to  two  articles;  both 
of  which  concern  the  Soviet  grain  sale 
and  our  Nation's  current  supply  of  wheat. 
In  a  speech  before  the  recent  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Farm 
Broadcasters  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Joaeph 
Halow,  executive  vice  president  of  Oreat 
Plains  Wheat,  summarized  very  well  the 
need  for  responsible  and  accurate  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  we  face  In  agrlcul- 
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ture.  And.  In  his  latwt  column,  Hoderiok 
Tumbull,  a  long-time  recognlaed  author- 
ity on  agriculture  and  the  director  of 
public  aSalzs  of  the  KaziMui  City  Board  of 
Trade,  explains  to  the  houswUe  that  to 
fully  understand  the  price  of  bread,  she 
must  also  understand  crop  production 
and  supply. 

RXMABXS  BT  JOBPH  HaX,OW 

After  having  missed  your  winter  conven- 
tion last  year  it  Is  a  particular  plsasure  to 
be  here  with  you  this  morning.  Since  we 
In  Great  Plains  Wheat  last  met  with  you 
there  has  been  so  much  activity  it  Is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  up  with  It.  This  may  never 
have  been  more  true  than  during  the  past 
several  months.  The  Soviet  grain  sale  and  the 
controversy  surrounding  It  are  only  one— 
although  probably  the  most  graphic — ex- 
ampls  of  the  extent  to  which  agriculture 
has  corns  to  the  forefront.  It  Is  unfortunate, 
however,  that,  for  some  unfathomable  rea- 
son, a  great  deal  of  the  attention  agriculture 
is  receiving  has  been  unfavorable. 

ThlB  may  be  because  what  is  sensational  is 
news,  and  the  United  States  no  longer  finds 
It  sensational  that  VJ8.  agriculture  continues 
to  ksep  the  U£.  citlcen  suppUed  with  an 
excellent  diet  at  prices  more  within  hU 
reach  than  In  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  apparently  all  become  too 
accustomed  to  this  pleasant  aspect  of  agri- 
culture and  are  more  fascinated  by  attack! 
made  on  the  cost  of  the  agrlciiltural  pro- 
grams, oonflimatlon  of  new  secretaries  of 
agriculture  and  large  grain  sales  to  a  bloc  ol 
countries  we  have  for  boom  time  considered 
to  be  our  enemies.  This  attitude  Is  changing, 
fortunately,  and  both  contenders  In  this 
presidential  campaign  are  now  favoring  a 
thawing  of  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  those  who  want  to  continue  to  isolate 
the  United  States  from  these  coimtrles  must 
realize  what  a  big  plAU  It  is  for  the  United 
States  to  be  able  to  supply  the  Soviet  Union 
something  like  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
In  one  year.  What  a  defeat  It  must  be  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  once  was  a  major 
grain  exporter,  to  have  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  this  much  «^eat  and  a  quantity 
of  feed  grains  which  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. It  Is  a  real  tribute  to  United  States 
agriculture  that  we  can  furnish  any  one 
country  this  much  wheat  without  running 
Into  shortages  ourselves.  Pour  hundred  mil- 
lion iTushels  Is  almost  equal  to  total  annual 
Canadian  production. 

It  Is  more  wheat  than  Australia  usually 
produces  in  any  one  year,  about  equal  to 
what  France  may  produce  In  one  year  and 
far  more  than  ArtfenUna  has  been  able  to 
produce  in  one  year  for  the  past  several  years. 
To  discuss  the  significance  of  the  sale  for 
United  States  agriculture  and  United  States 
trade  would  require  more  time  this  morning 
than  I  am  sure  we  would  be  able  to  spend.  I 
feel  sure  also  that  all  of  you  are  already  well 
aware  of  this,  and  I  m».y  be  merely  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle. 

Although  they  produced  nothing  concrete 
to  substantiate  the  charges  made  against  the 
grain  trade  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  recent  Congressional  hearings  on 
the  Soviet  grain  sale  will  undoubtedly  have 
some  l£istlng  effects  on  agriculture  In  general 
and  U.S.  wheat  trade  In  particular.  It  is 
fairly  safe  to  assume  that  our  wheat  subsidy 
program— or  export  equalization  payment 
program,  as  it  should  be  properly  termed — 
may  never  again  be  the  same.  What  may  be 
the  effect  of  all  the  publicity  in  considera- 
tion of  future  farm  programs  Is  really  aay- 
oim's  guess.  We  could  continue  to  speculate 
on  all  the  other  side  effects  for  some  tluM, 
but  such  speculation  would  now  probably 
be  futile.  We  shall  just  have  to  wait  and  see. 

One  certain  result  of  the  hearlnga — and 
one  which  will  be  of  particular  Interest  to  aU> 
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at  us  ber«— I*  that  w«  can  certainly  exp>ect 
the  naOA  to  be  asked  to  provide  more  timely 
InfornuiUon  on  the  world  grain  situation  and 
export  proapacts  for  farmers  and  tbe  general 
public.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  main- 
tains !t  has  prrrvlded  all  available  informa- 
tion, and  the  $^in  trade  statements  Indi- 
cated the  information  available  to  them  was 
also  available  to  the  Interested  public.  What 
then  constitutes  "better"  information?  When 
asked  recently  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
early  Indication  that  the  Soviets  would  be  In 
the  market  for  U.S.  grains,  a  New  York  Times 
reporter  responded  in  a  special  article  that 
there  were  "several  straws"  in  the  wind. 

We  In  Great  Plains  Wheat  noted  some  of 
the  straws  In  the  wind  as  early  as  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  when  In  the  Spring  of  1070  we 
stated  there  were  strong  Ir-dlcatlons  the  So- 
viets would  be  major  Importers  of  agricul- 
tural products.  We  stated  also  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  net  importers  of  grains,  which 
they  would  need  because  of  a  program  for  a 
sharp  expansion  of  livestock  prodnctlon.  (We 
were  quite  flattered,  Incidentally,  wtien  In 
their  testimony  before  the  Hotise  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Qralns, 
Carglll,  Inc..  one  of  the  largest  grain  compa- 
nies m  the  world,  cited  the  Great  Plains 
Wheat  newsletter  as  one  of  their  sources  of 
information.) 

Early  this  year  we  reported  that  the  Soviet 
winter  wheat  crop  had  apparently  suffered  a 
serious  setback  due  to  the  coldest  winter 
the  Soviets  had  experienced  in  fifty  years. 
When  the  sale  was  announced  In  July  It  did 
not  Immediately  have  a  particularly  strong 
effect  on  the  markets  We  wrote  In  our  news- 
letter we  expected  wheat  futtires  might  easily 
rise  by  as  much  as  20<  per  bushel  during  the 
next  several  days.  When  any  of  our  constitu- 
ents called,  however,  to  ask  what  we  felt  the 
market  might  do— and  we  knew  they  were 
debating  whether  or  not  to  sell  their  wheat — 
we  advised  them.  In  effect,  that  we  could  not 
serve  as  brokers  since  we  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  for  their  decisions.  The  deci- 
sion would,  of  course,  have  to  be  their  own. 

After  they  stated  In  their  testimony  that 
all  the  information  they  had  was  available 
to  the  Interested  public  Carglll.  Inc..  added 
that  what  they  withheld  from  the  market  was 
their  own  analysis  of  these  facts.  If  their  own 
analysis  were  to  be  correct  It  would  obviously 
be  to  their  advantage.  They  would  withhold 
this  Information  obvloiisly  because  It  would 
cost  tbem  an  advantage  they  might  have  over 
their  competitors.  This  Is  not  a  problem  with 
the  Department  of  Agrlcvilture.  Their  con- 
oem  Is  more  one  of  moral  obligation  and 
responsibility. 

An  auaJysiB  may  h«  right  or  wrong,  and  if 
the  individual  making  it,  does  not  stand  to 
gain  or  lose  he  could  feel  more  comfortable 
about  making  a  bold  analysts.  He  knows, 
however,  that  when  he  speaks  on  behalf  of 
a  Oovemment  agency  he  Is  expected  to  be 
an  authoritative  source  of  Information — or  at 
least  an  ofDclal  source  of  information.  If  he 
feels  farmers  may  base  their  econonalc  deci- 
sions on  his  analysis  his  own  obligation  be- 
comes much  greater  It  Is  not  his  money  he 
Is  putting  on  the  line  but  someone  else's. 
He  does  not  stand  to  gain  anything  if  he  is 
correct  and  can  loae  a  great  deal  If  he  la 
wrong.  Tills  Is  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
In  when  our  constituents  ask  us  what  we 
feel  tbey  should  do. 

We  wonder,  however,  whether  or  not  this 
should  really  be  expected  of  us  or  of  the 
CS.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farming  has 
become  more  than  a  way  of  life — It  Is  a  busl- 
ciMa.  It  has  had  to  become  a  btislnees  to  exist. 
Before  we  go  pell  mell  !n  one  direction  we 
should  attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not, 
under  normal  elrctunstances  farmers  want 
anyone  telling  them  when  to  b^jy  or  when  to 
sell.  Should  they  not  be  able  to  make  these 
decisions  ttaemaelvee?  In  such  Instances  Is 
not  objective  information  the  beet?  Wouldn't 
anything  other  than  objective  Information 
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be  a  move  away  from  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem'' 

Of  greater  coTM>»m  to  the  analyst,  however, 
Is  his  own  feeling  of  confidence  In  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Information  he  Is  presenting.  A 
wheat  crop  does  not  normally  wither  away 
from  drotight  overnight.  It  dies  slowly,  day 
by  day.  The  Soviet  analyst  who  Is  watching 
his  crop  deteriorate  must  at  some  point  de- 
cide that  even  If  rains  do  come  they  will  then 
be  too  late  to  save  the  crop.  He  must  then 
btry  quickly  on  the  world  markets  before  the 
extent  of  his  needs  are  known  and  prices  are 
driven  higher.  Can  we  logically  expect  the 
U.S.  analyst,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  from 
someone  else's  wheat  fields,  to  outguess  the 
local  analyst  who  Is  basing  his  decisions  In 
the  midst  of  his  wheat  fields? 

As  farm  broadcasters  you  speak  with  our 
farmers  regularly  and  on  a  more  personal 
basis  than  anyone  else.  It  Is  you  who  in  many 
instances  take  the  raw  data  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  sources, 
put  It  Into  context,  and  present  It  to  your 
listeners.  The  problem  of  what  Information, 
how  mu«h  of  it,  and  In  what  form.  Is  one 
you  have  all  Hved  with  for  some  time.  The 
current  controversy  about  not  having  ad- 
vance information  is  one  which  will  serve 
as  a  strong  reminder  of  our  obligation. 

Amexicam  Houszwirs  amo  Food  Supplt 
( By  Roderick  Turnbull ) 

Kansas  Crrr. — With  bountiful  fall  harvests 
Just  getting  under  way,  perhaps  the  time  Is 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  the  American 
consumer,  the  housewife  who  buys  the 
groceries,  doesn't  concern  herself  with 
supply. 

All  she  Is  interested  In  Is  price. 

The  reason  la  pretty  simple.  In  her  life- 
time, the  American  housewife  never  has 
seen  the  time  she  couldnt  go  to  her  store 
and  get  all  the  food  s,he  wanted — If  she  had 
the  money.  She  hasn't  even  had  to  stand  In 
line.  She  never  has  known  a  problem  on  the 
supply  side. 

But  she  does  know  that  food  takes  a 
substantial  part  of  her  budget.  When  prices 
go  up,  she  takes  notice. 

Of  course,  supply  has  something  to  do 
with  the  price  Mrs.  Consumer  pays  at  the 
grocery  store.  When,  as  an  example,  demand 
Is  extremely  heavy  for  beef  all  acroes  the 
United  States,  so  strong  that  every  ounce 
of  beef  offered  for  sale  finds  an  Immediate 
buyer  and  there  is  no  surplus,  the  price  on 
a  eteak  rises. 

But  Mrs.  Consumer  still  will  find  the  meat 
counter  full,  just  as  she  will  see  ample 
supplies  of  eggs  a::d  milk  In  the  coolers, 
stacks  of  bread  ard  canned  goods  on  the 
shelves  As  she  walks  down  the  long  aisles 
of  the  grocery  store,  her  eyes  will  be  on  the 
price  tags,  not  In  a  vain  search  of  something 
available  for  sale. 

This  Is  one  mark  of  a  land  of  plenty. 

These  comments  were  triggered  by  a  look 
at  the  government's  most  recent  National 
Pood  Situation  Report,  a  33-page  booklet 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
reports  are  Issued  quarterly. 

The  booklet  la  replete  with  charts,  tables 
and  explauatory  comments  on  the  food 
situation. 

The  very  first  paragraph  states: 

"The  all-food  retail  price  Index  this  year 
may  average  4'/,  percent  above  last  year. 
Most  of  the  rise  for  the  year  already  has 
occurred." 

The  next  few  pages  are  devoted  entirely 
to  food  prices. 

The  next  major  heading  is  "Food  Spend- 
ing and  Income,"  which  Is  followed  a  pe^e 
or  two  later  by  a  section  on  "Per  Capita  Food 
Consumption." 

All  through  the  report  are  references  to 
crop  production,  but  the  m&ln  emphasis  Is 
on  what  Is  food  costing  the  consumer,  which 
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obviously  reflects  the  principal  consumer 
interest. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mrs.  Consumer 
should  not  be  criticized  for  her  lack  of  atten- 
tion to.  or  concern  over  production  statistics. 
She  doesn't  particularly  care  whether  the 
com  crop  this  year  is  4.900  million  bushels 
or  6.100  million;  or  whether  the  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  as  of  July  1,  was  13,455,000 
or  10  percent  less.  These  arent  directly  her 
problems. 

But  to  the  trade  whloh  supplies  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer, the  statistics  on  production  are  part 
of  the  llfeblood  of  buslnees.  At  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade,  for  Instance,  grain  men 
not  only  become  fully  cognisant  of  the 
periodic  government  crop  reports,  but  they 
keep  as  fully  aware  as  possible  on  day-to- 
day  weather,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
around  the  world:  they  watch  the  figures  on 
storage  stocks;  they  keep  Informed  on  the 
vc^ume  of  utilization  or  dlsaf^earance  of 
farm  commodities. 

In  fact,  the  trade,  as  near  as  It  can,  tries 
to  assess  every  bit  of  information  available 
both  on  supply  and  demand. 

Five  flour  millers  from  Japan  visiting  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  a  few  days  ago, 
took  careful  notes  not  only  on  what  our  gov- 
ernment thinks  the  wtieat  carry-over  will  be 
next  July  1,  but  what  estimates  were  being 
made  In  the  trade.  They  were  interested  In 
available  supplies  for  next  year. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  not 
alone  In  this  endeavor  to  equate  supply  and 
demand,  although  they  specialize  In  It.  Every- 
body Involved  In  farm  commodities,  from  the 
producer  to  the  retailer,  seeks  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  subject. 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  all  these  i>eople,  as 
expressed  In  the  market,  which  sets  prices. 

Despite  all  the  effort  to  keep  abreast  of 
available  supply-demand  factors,  surprises 
occur.  The  weather  can  alter  the  supply  sit- 
uation in  a  hurry,  ruining  a  promising  wheat 
or  oom  cit^  In  a  matter  of  a  week  or  so.  On 
the  demand  side,  the  huge  Soviet  purchases 
from  the  VS.  this  year  have  come  almost 
completely  as  a  surprise,  and  they  continue 
to  amaze  the  trade. 

The  market  never  can  take  any  situation 
for  granted  for  any  length  of  time.  In  other 
words,  observance  of  the  supply-demand  fac- 
tors requires  constant  attention  from  the 
trade. 

Incidentally,  If  Mrs.  Consumer  should  be 
concerned,  the  U.8.  food  larder  should  be 
well  stocked  this  fall  and  winter,  the  Pood 
Situation  Report  avers. 

On  Page  23,  the  booklet  states: 

"Net  production  of  food  commodities  by 
U.S.  farms  In  1972  may  total  3  percent  less 
than  In  1971.  Ten  percent  higher  stocks  at 
the  beginning  of  19*72  more  than  offset  the 
decline  In  production,  so  supplies  this  year 
were  greater  than  In  1971. 

"Crop  food  commodities  may  be  down  as 
much  as  5  percent  from  last  year's  output. 
Output  of  livestock  food  commodities  may 
at  least  match  last  year's  record  level  with 
better  than  a  50-50  chance  of  exceeding  It. 
Though  net  production  is  expected  to  de- 
cline this  year  from  1971  levels,  earlier  pros- 
pects Indicated  a  slight  increase  In  stocks. 
Based  on  utilization  so  far  this  year,  plus  the 
Impact  of  the  grains  agreement  with  Russia, 
It  now  appears  stocks  of  food  commodities 
will  change  Uttle." 


WATKIN8  M.  ABBITT 


HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

OF    MIS8XSSIPFI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion loses  a  distinguished  and  able  Mem- 
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ber  in  the  retirement  of  my  good  friend, 
Watkots  M.  Abbitt,  of  Virginia.  Virginia 
has  given  to  the  Nation  many  illustrious 
public  servants,  so  many  I  cannot  here 
enumerate  them.  Truly  Wat  Aibett  has 
carried  on  in  the  true  Virginia  tradition. 
Intelligent,  a  hard  worker,  Wat  as  he 
Is  so  well  known,  has  always  displayed 
the  courage  of  conviction.  A  conserva- 
tive, he  has  never  believed  in  change 
merely  for  change's  sake,  but  only  when, 
in  his  judgment,  such  change  was  for 
the  better. 

I  know  the  Nation  is  the  better  for 
hlB  services;  the  future  will  not  be  as 
good  because  of  his  absence. 

Wat,  we  shall  miss  you  as  a  friend 
as  well  as  a  colleague.  To  you  and  your 
family,  we  wish  the  very  best  always. 


THE  CASE  OP  OEN.  JOHN  D. 
LAVELLE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAi.iroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will 
probably  be  my  last  entry  into  the  Coic- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD.  It  is  addTcssed  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who,  I  believe. 
if  they  were  aware  of  the  facts,  would 
start  sincerely  asking  themselves  the 
question  why  failure  to  win  wars  and 
actual  efforts  to  lose  them  are  being  re- 
warded while  American  military  officers 
who  have  given  their  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  duty  are  relieved,  demoted, 
and  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle.  Nothing 
is  more  critical  to  the  survival  of  this 
Nation  that  the  nature  of  the  case  of 
General  Lavelle. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  a  single  journalist 
In  the  United  States  who  has  taken  the 
time  or  made  the  effort  to  read  in  en- 
tirety the  testimony  of  Gteneral  Abrams, 
General  Lavelle.  General  Ryan,  or  Coi- 
onel  Gabriel.  This  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is  the 
most  illuminating  I  have  ever  read,  and 
I  hope  that  my  fellow  Members  will  take 
the  same  time  in  their  busy  schedules 
that  I  did  to  make  themselves  aware  of 
the  facts. 

Some  months  ago.  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
late  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
warned  that  this  Nation  was  on  the  verge 
of  national  suicide.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  When  General  Lavelle  was  relieved 
and  ceune  beck  to  this  country,  we  had 
a  very  brief  discusslcm  on  the  subject, 
and  due  to  the  classified  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  we  agreed  that  I  could 
do  nothing  except  follow  very  closely  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  make  a  judgment 
accordingly.  This  I  have  done  and  with 
earnest  hope  that  my  fellow  Members 
will  read  what  is  contained  herein,  I  pass 
on  the  facts  that  have  been  revealed. 

General  Lavelle  was  commander  of  the 
7th  Air  Force  and  as  such  was  responsible 
for  the  offensive  and  defensive  air  oper- 
ations in  the  entire  area  of  Southeast 
Asia.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  keep  that 
In  mind  and  put  yourself  In  the  position 
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of  this  Individual  as  you  reftd  on.  As  Oen- 
eral  Lftvelle  stated  in  his  sworn  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, he  was  facing  a  1972  environment 
under  1968  rules  of  engagement.  These 
rules  of  engagement — ROE — place  limi- 
tations on  a  commander  operating  in  a 
hostile  environment  with  severe  restric- 
tions aa  to  capacity  to  respond  to  enemy 
offensive  actions.  As  General  lAvelle 
said: 

The  North  Vletnames  had  moved  Into  the 
area  north  of  the  DMZ  (the  demilitarlced 
zone)  the  largest  concentration  of  mlssUes, 
anti-aircraft,  artillery  and  radar  we  had  ever 
seen  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Among  the  actions  that  led  eventually 
to  General  Lavelle's  being  relieved  were 
the  following: 

First.  The  enemy  had  netted  their  de- 
fensive missile  systems  to  the  point  that 
they  could  not  be  detected  as  being 
armed  for  firing  by  those  electronic  air- 
craft whose  Job  it  was  to  warn  our  im- 
armed  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

Second.  From  enemy  airfields  in  North 
Vietnam,  Mig  aircraft  had  attempted  to 
shoot  down  a  B-52  bomber  and  a  highly 
sophisticated  intelligence  KC-135  air- 
craft which  contained  America's  topmost 
electronic   and  communication   secrets. 

Third.  Adjacent  to  the  border  of  Laos 
in  North  Vietnam  several  portable  mis- 
sile transporters  and  related  equipment 
were  waiting  for  bad  weather  to  cross 
into  Laos  for  offensive  action  against  our 
aircraft  as  well  as  protecting  the  trans- 
port lifeline  for  bringing  trucks  and 
equipment  illegally  through  Laos  to  kill 
our  ground  troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

That  was  the  situation,  and  what  did 
General  Lavelle  do?  He  had  to  think  of 
his  unarmed  reconnaissance  pilots  going 
into  North  Vietnam  who  now  could  be 
shot  out  of  the  skies  without  warning. 
As  he  stated,  he  had  been  asked  to  fight 
an  onerous  war  under  morale  shattering 
handicaps  which  his  fighting  men  found 
difficult  to  understand.  General  Lavelle 
interpreted  the  rules  of  engagement  as 
that  whenever  his  reconnaissance  planes 
entered  North  Vietnam,  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  Russian  equipment  now 
offered  no  warning  but  did.  In  fact,  at  all 
times  exercise  hostile  radar. 

To  make  this  a  bit  clearer,  the  layman 
has  to  understand  that  the  ROE  required 
hostile  action — arming  of  missiles  and 
"locking-on"  of  radar — before  we  wore 
allowed  to  knock  out  those  missiles  that 
could  shoot  down  our  men  in  flames.  As 
there  was  now  a  centralized  and  com- 
puterized control,  the  hostile  environ- 
ment was  present  automatically  at  all 
times. 

What  is  significant  here  is  that  Gen- 
eral Abrams  knew  it.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  knew  it,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense knew  it,  and  according  to  the  testi- 
mony that  was  brought  out,  he  told  Gen- 
eral LaveDe  to  fhid  justification  under 
the  existing  rules  and  they  would  back 
him  up.  General  Lavelle  took  the  nec- 
essary action  against  two  airfields  where 
the  Mig's  were  that  attempted  to  knock 
out  our  B-52's  and  our  highly  classified 
intelligence  aircraft. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  porta- 
ble missiles  in  North  Vietnam  adjacent 
to  the  Laotian  border  shot  down  in  Laos 
from  across  that  border  a  C-130  gunship 
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craft, taking  the  lives  of  a  total  of  19 
airman.  These  men  can  never  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  because  even  their 
bodies  were  obliterated  by  those  missile 
firings.  Again.  General  Lavelle  took  the 
necessary  action  and  lilt  these  missiles 
and  their  related  equipment. 

In  all.  we  find  that  General  Lavelle  at- 
tacked two  airfields,  several  semiperma- 
nent missile  installations,  and  some  mo- 
bile missile  transporters  with  accom- 
panying equipment.  At  no  time  nor  under 
any  circumstances  did  he  hit  anything 
other  than  a  strictly  military  target.  It 
should  be  noted  that  as  General  Lavelle 
stated,  out  of  40.000  strikes,  the  20  that 
later  came  into  question  Included  four 
against  airfields,  one  agaliut  a  radar  site, 
six  against  mtssile  sites,  and  eight  or 
nine  against  missiles  on  transporters  and 
supporting  trucks  and  equipment. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  in 
General  Lavelle's  original  testimony,  the 
American  aircraft  that  were  shot  down 
were  cited  and  declassified.  However,  in 
a  subsequent  clarifying  letter  that  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  wrote  on  the  2eth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  number  of  deatiis  and  of  air- 
craft was  deleted  by  Department  of  De- 
cense  censors.  This  suggests  that  the 
administration  does  not  want  It  known 
that  General  Lavelle.  instead  of  acting 
offensively  without  authorization,  was. 
in  fact,  acting  solely  to  save  American 
lives.  This  is  one  of  the  particular  reasons 
why  I  hope  that  colleagues  of  mine  who 
are  red-blooded  Americans  will  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  entire  disgraceful  episode. 

During  an  attack  on  one  of  the  air- 
fields, known  to  and  speeificaUy  permit- 
ted by  Admiral  Moorer.  General  Lavelle 
foimd  himself  in  the  combat  command 
center  at  7th  Air  Force.  The  code  name 
for  this  combat  command  center  is  "Blue 
Chip"  and  it  is  well  known  to  thoee  who 
have  survived  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  heat  of  the  strike  against  this 
airfield.  General  Lavelle  noted  that  the 
enemy  gave  no  reaction.  General  La- 
velle stated  that  at  that  time  he  could 
not  in  fact,  report  it  as  no  reaction  be- 
cause, as  has  been  stated,  since  the  en- 
emy had  computerized  their  system  with 
Russian  equipment  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely true  to  report  that  enemy  reaction 
was  hostile  radar.  I  would  ask  any  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House,  if  they  would 
not,  in  fact,  report  as  hostile  the  enemy 
reaction  in  all  instances  where  no  warn- 
ing could  be  detected  and  the  systnn  had 
been  "netted"  so  that  any  of  our  planes 
could  be  shot  down  at  any  time. 

In  the  meantime,  at  Udom  AIt  Base  in 
Thailand,  operation  reports,  commonly 
referred  to  as  "OPREP-4,"  were  being 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  General  La- 
velle's headquarters.  General  Lavelle 
never  saw  these,  as  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  subordinate  officers  in  the  chain 
of  command  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of 
such  reports.  The  average  working  day 
for  a  man  with  General  Lavelle  s  respon- 
sibihty  was  IS  hours  per  day,  seven  days 
per  week. 

A  sergeant  at  Udom  Air  Base  accord- 
ing to  his  own  interpretation  said  that 
these  reports  were  being  falsified  by  re- 
porting that  hostile  action  was  being 
execirted  by  the  enemy  General  Lavelle 
newr  saw  or  heard  of  any  such  f  alsifica- 
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tlon  until  the  Inspector  Oenend  c&me  to 
Vietnam.  Hl«  subordinate  deputy  for  (it- 
erations, did  not  report  them  to  him. 
He,  in  fact,  never  knew  about  them  In  the 
exact  same  manner  that  General  Abrams 
and  General  Westmoreland  never  knew 
nor  heard  of  the  alleged  atrocities  which 
were  committed  at  Mylal.  You  will  note 
that  I  said  alleged,  because  I  aim  to  dis- 
cuss the  Mylal  affair  very  shortly. 

Based  on  all  the  testimony  of  all  the 
principals  Involved  In  this  action.  I  can- 
not imder  any  circumstances  cux^pt  In 
my  mind,  nor  should  any  other  of  my 
fellow  Members  accept  that  General  La- 
velle  should  have  been  treated  in  the 
manner  that  he  subsequently  was.  These 
are  essentially  the  facts.  Now  I  would 
llMe  to  add  a  few  of  my  own  observations. 
In  examining  the  testimony  I  noted 
that  one  of  the  Senators  on  the  Armed 
Services    Committee    in    interrogating 
General  Lavelle  asked  him  to  comment 
on  a  column  written  by  one  Seymour 
Hersch.  For  a  U.S.  Senator  to  quote  Sey- 
mour Hersch  as  an  authority  before  a 
diily  constituted   investigative   body  of 
Che  Senate  amazed  me  no  end.  Seymour 
Hersch  first  came  to  light  when  the  al- 
leged Mylal  atrocities  were  being  dis- 
cussed. It  was  brought  out  at  that  time 
that  Hersch  received  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  from  the  executive  director  of 
the  Stem  Foundation  Fund  for  Investi- 
gative Joiimallsm.  which  is  tax  exempt. 
The  executive  director  of  that  fund  is 
James  Boyd,  former  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Thomas  £>odd,  who  copied  the  Sena- 
tor's flQes  and  turned  them  over  to  Drew 
Pearson  in  order  to  smear  Senator  Dodd. 
The  Stem  Foundation  Fund  was  estab- 
lished by  Edith  Rosenwald  Stem  and  her 
late  husband  Edgar  Stem.  Mr.  Stem's 
millionaire  brother,  Alfred.  Is  a  Commu- 
nist spy  who  fled  behind  the  iron  curtain 
with  his  wife.  Martha  Dodd  Stem,  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  espionage  against 
the  United  States.  I  also  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Stem  op- 
eration which  is  personally  funded  by 
Philip  M.  Stem,  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Communist-dominated  "morato- 
rlxun"  and  "new  mobilization"  operations 
which  were  investigated  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

We  came  across  Mr.  Hersch's  name 
also  in  connection  with  the  attack  on 
military  intelligence.  This  attack 
stemmed  from  a  publication  called  the 
Washington  Monthly,  which  is  w^ 
staffed  by  such  people  as  Richard  Rovere 
and  Murray  Kempton  and  signiflcantly 
enough  there  we  foimd  the  same  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Stem  Fund,  James 
Boyd.  The  attack  against  militair  intel- 
ligence was  written  by  Christopher  Pyle, 
an  ex-military  intelligence  ofQcer.  who 
admitted  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  information  that  he  conveyed  in  the 
articles  in  the  Washington  Monthly  was 
based  on  hearsay.  In  the  same  issue  that 
Pyle  wrote  his  article  is  another  anti- 
military  article  written  by  none  other 
than  the  funder  of  the  Stem  Founda- 
tion, Philip  M.  Stem. 

Mot  lotxg  after  this.  Seymour  Hersch 
took  up  another  attack,  this  one  aimed 
directly  at  destroying  an  ofElcer  whose 
only  crime  was  to  defend  the  lives  of  his 
men.  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle.  As  a  parting 
note  on  Seymour  Hersch.  whcun  the  Sea- 
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ator  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
qfuoted  as  an  authority,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  what  Mr.  Pete  Seeger,  Com- 
munist Party  member  stated  in  a  Satur- 
day Review  article: 

Monday  (Marob  ao,  1073)  I  do  two  38- 
mlnutA  broMleasta  that  wlU  t>«  broadcast  to 
OJ.'B  over  Volca  of  Vietnam.  I  have  been 
tbinklng  aU  week  about  what  I  will  say  and 
sing  and  after  talking  with  Seymour  Heracb 
(the  VS.  writer  and  author  of  'Mv-Lal  Four') 
and  Toahl  (Mrs.  Seeger)  decided  to  stay 
strictly  away  from  political  explanation*  of 
any  sort. 

This  is  Pete  Seeger  writing  on  his  trip 
to  the  capital  of  the  enemy  and  his  sub- 
sequent broadcasts  over  Radio  Hanoi. 
What  more  proof  do  you  need  than  that 
fact  that  one  of  the  well-known  enemies 
of  this  Nation,  Pete  Seeger,  has  to  go  to 
Seymour  Hersch  to  get  advice  as  to  what 
to  broadcast  over  Radio  Hanoi.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  In  the  House  will 
never  be  as  prone  to  quote  Seymour 
Hersch  before  an  official  investigative 
body,  as  did  one  U.S.  Senator. 

I  have  looked  for  answers  to  this  na- 
tional disgrace  in  many  areas,  and  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it 
was  deliberate  policy,  right  up  to  the 
\Vhlte  House,  to  bring  about  the  crucl- 
flxlon  of  General  Lavelle.  I  know  of  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  except  the  case  of  General  Billy 
Mitchell. 

It  seems  Interesting  that  the  general 
who  now  takes  General  Lavelle's  place  in 
Vietnam,  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  has  not  had 
a  command  for  26  years.  The  last  com- 
mand that  this  officer  had  was  a  squad- 
ron In  1946.  Such  lack  of  command  ex- 
perience in  an  officer  appointed  to  so 
high  a  position  is  almost  Incredible.  So 
fax  as  I  can  tell,  the  only  real  qualifica- 
tion this  man  has  is  that  he  has  been  a 
close  associate  of  both  Richard  Nixon 
and  Henry  Kissinger.  General  Vogt  was 
citizen  Richard  Nixon's  escort  officer  In 
Southeast  Asia  in  1966. 

In  1970  we  find  this  military  man  en- 
gaged In  that  most  mysterious  confer- 
ence that  was  held  In  Vermont,  common- 
ly referred  to  as  the  Bllderberger  Con- 
ference. In  the  matter  of  General  Lavelle, 
the  testimony  brought  out  that  when 
General  Lavelle  attacked  the  airfield  In 
North  Vietnam  where  the  MIG's  came 
fnmi  that  tried  to  shoot  down  our  B-52 
and  our  Intelligence  ship,  that  General 
Vogt  released  orders  In  his  capacity  as 
secretary  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
General  Lavelle  had  not.  In  fact,  hit  the 
target  hard  enough. 

Another  friend  of  Henry  Kissinger, 
who  seems  to  be  overlapping  In  the  Job 
of  Commander  in  Chief,  is  just-appointed 
four-star  Army  General  Alexander  Haig, 
Jr.  This  man  in  a  space  of  4  shears  has 
gone  from  colonel  to  four-star  general — 
amove  not  equalled  since  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  was  promoted  to  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  In  1939. 

In  1969  columnist  Jules  Wltcover  at- 
tended a  private  briefing  dinner  with 
Kissinger  and  eight  other  important  col- 
umnists, and  there,  according  to  Wltcov- 
er. Kissinger  suggested  strongly  that — 

The  Nixon  Axlmlnistratlon  la  not  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  an  eventual  communist  take- 
ov«r  in  Saigon  so  long  as  the  Administration 
Is  not  blamed  for  it. 
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And  it  would  be  General  Halg  that 
would  tell  Parade  magadne 

Henry  and  I  developed  a  special  rapport. 
Tnm  my  penpecttve,  I  find  moet  of  hU  views 
ooo^Mtlble  wttb  mine. 

My  colleagues,  as  a  closing  request, 
I  beg  of  you  to  rise  above  your  political 
party  and  work  to  restore  the  reputation 
of  General  Lavelle  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation,  but  more  especially  In  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  lives  he  tried  to  save.  I  can- 
not help  but  reflect  back  to  the  memory 
of  the  tattered  soldier  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army  at  Valley  Forge  whose  message 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  as  I  leave 
the  House: 

I  gave  you  a  birthright  of  freedom  only  In 
trust 
And  you  are  squandering  It  on  a  luxury 
labeled  expediency. 
I  stood  In  snow  without  shoes  to  give  you  a 
right  to  vote 
And  you  stay  home  on  election  day  when- 
ever the  weather  Is  bad. 
I  left  my  family  destitute  so  that  you  could 
have  freedom  of  speech 
And  you  remain  silent  because  it  mtght  be 
bad  for  business. 
I  orphaned  my  children  to  give  you  a  govern- 
ment to  serve  you 
And  through  neglect  you  permit  it  to  be- 
come masters  of  your  children. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ASPINALL 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  Justly  laud  a  gentle- 
man I  respect  and  admire  very  much. 
Congressman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  of  Col- 
orado. The  fact  that  he  will  not  be  re- 
turning to  be  among  us  this  next  term 
is  regretted  by  all  members  who  know 
him.  To  each  of  us  he  has  extended  in- 
numerable courtesies  and  assistance.  My 
wife  Kathy,  before  her  death,  coimted 
him  among  her  favorites  In  Congress.  We 
both  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  most 
able  and  fair  monbers  in  the  House. 

My  entire  district  acknowledges  Mr. 
Abpznau.  with  credit  and  appreciation, 
for  it  was  he  more  than  any  other  person 
in  Congress  gave  life  and  impetus  to  my 
bill  which  created  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park.  This  year  it  was 
dedicated  by  the  charming  Mrs.  Julie 
Nixon  Eisenhower  as  the  only  national 
p>ark  so  dedicated  this  centennial  £mni- 
versary  year,  commemorating  the  crea- 
tion of  the  first  national  park,  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Chairman  Aspinall  thoroughly  sup- 
ported me  in  our  interest  in  obtaining  a 
national  pjirk  in  preference  to  any  park 
of  lesser  stature.  And  so  this  year  it  be- 
came a  reality.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  it  was  dedicated  during  the  tenure 
of  Chairman  Aspinall. 

I  further  regard  Chairman  AsnRALL's 
retirement  from  office  as  a  particular 
Irony  and  tragedy  because  few  men  in 
Congress  have  been  as  responsible  for 
preservation  of  a  vast  number  of  his- 
torical aitef.  monuments,  parks,  and  de- 
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velwment  of  Irrigation  and  reclamation 
projects  as  has  Mr.  Aspinall.  These  con- 
servation, irrigation,  and  reclamation 
projects  have  added  immensely  to  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  and  have  safe- 
guarded precious  soil  of  the  countryside. 
Yet  this  was  not  recognized  by  those  who 
failed  to  understand  the  reasons  Mr.  As- 
pinall applied  to  legislation  before  his 
committee.  He  knows  that  this  Nation 
must  function  in  all  aspects  and  that  no 
one  Interest  or  advocacy  can  prevail  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  He  is  a  conserva- 
tionist and  he  is  also  an  American  who 
recognizes  the  additional  needs  of  this 
country. 

It  is  an  experienced  fact  and  irony 
that  though  a  Congressman  has  per- 
formed well  and  has  won  the  loyalty  and 
admiration  of  the  greater  percentage  of 
the  people  of  his  district  regardless  of 
party,  an  aggressive  minority  within  that 
Congressman's  party  in  a  primary  can 
cause  his  defeat.  However,  because  that 
aggressive  minority  does  not  reflect  the 
greater  electorate,  of  all  parties  and  in- 
dependents, that  seat  will  be  lost  in  the 
general  election  to  the  opposing  party,  a 
seat  which  could  have  been  held  by  the 
incumbent  Congressman.  The  district 
then  loses,  the  country  loses. 

Colorado  has  lost  from  Congress  Its 
most  Influential  Congressman,  whose 
unique  position  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  is 
vital  to  that  State  of  natural  bounties. 
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SPENDING  CETT.TNO 


TRIBUTE     TO     HON.     WILLIAM     R. 
HULL,  JR.,  OF  MISSOURI 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TUfMYSBXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  pay  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
William  R.  Hmx,  Jr.,  who  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  retire  following  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service  in  the 
Congress. 

Bill  Httll  began  his  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  84th  Congress,  taking  office  in 
1955 — his  career  in  the  House  spans  a 
period  of  17  years  and  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  consider  him 
one  of  my  dearest  friends  In  the  Congress. 

He  believes  in  economy  in  Government 
and  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  cuts 
and  reductions  in  approprlaticms  made 
In  budgets  proposed  by  Presidents 
throughout  the  years. 

I  have  found  Bill  to  be  cooperative  and 
congenial,  an  effective,  solid,  and  percep- 
tive legislator.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
In  the  93  d  Congress. 

Bill  Hull  has  served  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and  well.  He 
wlU  be  greatly  missed.  I  know  that  we 
all  wish  him  the  very  best  of  good  luck 
and  success  as  he  begins  his  richly  de- 
served retirement  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  lacBZOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  10,  the  House  passed  the 
debt  celling  bill  which  Included  a  provi- 
sion to  give  the  F»re6ident  absolute  au- 
thority to  cut  FederaJ  spending  In  order 
to  limit  total  expenditures  to  the  $250 
bUIlon  celling. 

I  strongly  opposed  the  passage  of  this 
bill  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  I  felt 
it  to  be  an  excessive  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous grant  of  authority  to  the  executive 
branch.  And  secondly,  I  opposed  the 
Nixon  administration's  attempt  to  polit- 
icize this  issue  in  an  attempt  to  focus  the 
blame  for  the  increasing  Federal  budget 
on  Congress  and  not  the  White  House. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 13  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
offers  an  Incisive  discussion  of  the  polit- 
ical implications  of  the  bill  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  how  the  bill  will  affect  many 
critically  important  domestic  programs. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
editorial  into  the  Ricord  : 
concrkssional  powkb  and  tsx  spendino 
Cklino 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  legisla- 
tive body  composed  of  people  who  complain 
364  days  a  year  about  the  erosion  of  congres- 
sional power.  And  then,  on  tlie  365th  day, 
they  vote  by  a  large  majority  to  give  the 
President  the  remnantjs  of  their  control  over 
spending. 

Congress  and  the  President  are  now  en- 
gaged in  an  elaborate  game  in  which  the 
loser  holds  the  bag  for  the  coming  tax  In- 
crease. On  SatTirday  the  President  said,  "A 
vote  against  the  spending  ceiling  could  prove 
to  be  a  vote  for  higher  taxes."  On  Tueaday, 
the  House  collapsed  In  fright  and  passed, 
231  to  168,  legislation  inviting  the  President 
to  cut  anywhere  and  anything  to  bring 
spending  down  to  8250  billion  this  year.  This 
biU  constitutes  a  retroactive  item  veto,  for  it 
authorizes  Mr.  Nixon  to  void  benefits  that 
Ck>ngress  has  already  enacted  and  to  cancel 
programs  already  in  oi>eratlon. 

Fortunately,  the  blU  has  not  yet  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  1«  still  possible  to  hope 
that  the  majority  there  will  reject  Congrese- 
man  Mills'  view  that  the  Democrats  ought 
now  to  sign  away  Congress'  constitutional 
responsibilities  in  order  to  preserve  their 
majorities  and  their  conunlttee  chairman- 
ships. 

"I  consider  the  battle  against  higher  prices 
and  higher  tazea  to  be  the  major  domeeUc 
issue  of  this  presidential  campaign, "  Mr. 
Nixon  said  last  weekend.  "The  Issue  Is  clear. 
I  am  holding  spending  at  a  range  not  requir- 
ing a  tax  increase  now  or  over  the  next  four 
3rears."  The  casual  reader  would  hardly  guess 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  for  the  current  year 
is  running  some  $80  blUion  in  deficit.  Mr. 
Nixon  keeps  complaining  that  Congress  has 
run  wild  but,  in  fact,  the  current  Congress  Is 
a  rather  tame  and  docile  one.  Far  from  run- 
ning wild.  It  has  passed  only  one  bill  over 
Mr.  Nixon's  veto  this  year,  an  expansion  of 
railroad  retirement  benefits  that  added  less 
than  half  a  blUKm  to  that  deficit. 

Everything  else  in  the  S86  bUllon  was 
either  contained  in  Mr.  Nixon's  original 
budget,  or  it  has  been  added  by  legislation 
that  Mr.  Nixon  signed.  The  real  causes  of  the 
deficit  are,  of  course,  two  large  tax  cuts  with- 
in the  past  three   years,  a  recession   from 
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which  the  country  la  only  alowly  recovering, 
and  continuously  high  unemployment. 

The  spending  celling  bill  is  not  merely  a 
symbolic  gesture  In  an  election  campaign. 
The  Senate  has  a  duty  to  look  t>eyond  Nov.  7 
and  nnnnsi  the  damage  that  it  would  inflict 
if  it  were  actuaUy  passed  and  enforced.  It 
would  mean.  In  the  first  half  of  1973.  budget 
cuts  amounting  to  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
federal  spending  in  the  category  that  in- 
cludes housing,  urban  development.  poUu- 
tion  control,  public  transportation  and  edu- 
cation. For  the  following  year.  Mr.  NUon's 
current  promises  would  require  still  deeper 
cuts  because  many  federal  programs,  includ- 
ing those  that  cannot  be  touched  for  im- 
perative legal  or  poUtlcal  reaaona,  have  a 
substantial  rate  of  growth  built  into  them. 

Budget  cuts  on  this  scale  obviously  mean 
a  higher  unemployment  rate.  More  broadly, 
they  mean  a  dramatic  shrinkage  of  Ameri- 
cans' sense  of  common  interest  in  the  society 
in  which  we  aU  Uve.  "My  fellow  Americans," 
the  President  said,  "this  government  does 
not  need  any  more  of  your  Income  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  more  of 
your  salary  and  your  wages  In  taxes."  What 
the  government  needs  to  balance  Its  budget 
depends  entirely  upon  the  way  it  define*  Its 
responalblUtles.  11  Mr.  Nixon  slaehes  back  the 
established  federal  reeponslbllltles  in  oxix 
country,  then  no  doubt  his  administration 
can  get  along  with  lower  revenues.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  a  low  income  tax  rate  con- 
stitutes the  most  Important  of  this  nation's 
social  values. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CONTE 
HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  NSW  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Hon.  Silvio  O. 
CoNTi,  of  Massachusetts,  was  honored 
last  night  by  the  TJB.  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  on  Gtovemor  s  Island.  N.Y.  He 
was  presented  the  Well  Done  award  by 
the  CoMt  Guard  Affairs  Committee. 
ROA,  the  Distinguished  Service  award 
by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  and 
an  honorary  lifetime  membership  in  the 
New  York  Coast  Guard  chapter. 

Mr.  CoNTE's  leadership  in  legislative 
matters  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  is 
well  known  to  aU  of  us  and  known  and 
appreciated  by  all  those  who  have 
knowledge,  appreclatlMi,  and  respect  for 
this  great  branch  of  our  services. 

His  remarks  at  the  dinner  follow: 
Rkmauu  bt  ftcpaxBurrsTivs 
Silvio  O.  Cont» 

I've  been  caUed  a  lot  of  things  in  the  23 
years  Pre  been  in  public  life.  But  being  r»- 
f erred  to  here  tonight  as  a  "friend  of  the 
Reserve"  certainly  ranks  with  the  very  best 
of  what  has  been  Baid  of  me. 

I'm  proud  of  that  title  becauae  I  know 
very  weU  the  debt  this  naticxi  owes  to  its 
Reserves,  and  also  the  stake  we  aU  have  in 
keeping  that  Reewve  strong  and  ready.  In 
times  of  national  peril,  either  in  wartime  or 
p>eacetlme,  we  must  depend  aa  more  than 
Just  the  regular  conxponents  of  the  armed 
forces.  In  such  times,  the  nation  turns  grate- 
fully to  Ita^reaerve  foroe. 

You  know  much  better  than  I.  the  Im- 
portance of  your  role  and  the  many  oooa- 
siona  when  you  are  called  upon  to  step  into 
the  breach.  The  outstanding  Jobe  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  did  in  the  aftermath  of  Hiir- 
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rlc*n«  AgBM  Is  only  on*  of  countleM  exam- 
ples oi  ycur  effectlveneu. 

It  proved,  once  again,  tbat  jovz  training 
In  tbe  Armed  Forc«s  is  a  resource  this  nation 
can  Ul  afford  to  loae.  And  so.  by  your  par- 
ticipation In  the  Reserre.  yoti  continue  to  use 
and  perfect  those  talents  which  are  so  sorely 
needed  by  ovir  country. 

The  Reserve  Is  not  an  ornament  on  the 
country's  defense  structure.  Rather,  It  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  very  foundation  of  that 
structure.  And  I  want  you  all  to  know  that 
I  will  continue  to  do  all  I  ran  to  make  sure 
that  point  Is  made  over  and  over  again  where 
It  counts  In  ovir  nation's  capital. 

In  the  14  years  I  have  been  In  the  Con- 
gress, I've  had  an  unusually  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Coast  Ouard.  As  a  freshman 
congressman,  I  was  appointed  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  And  my  first  subcom- 
mittee on  appropriations  was  the  one  con- 
trolling the  puraestrlngs  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  at  that  time  had  juris- 
diction over  the  Coast  Ouard  For  nearly  10 
years  I  worked  with  Coast  Ouard  officers  to  do 
whatever  I  could  to  ensure  the  continued 
greatness  of  this  service.  The  friendships  I 
made  over  those  years  are  some  of  the  most 
treasured  I  have  ever  made. 

Then,  as  you  all  know,  they  switched  Coast 
Ouard  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
Transportation  Department.  Well,  they 
couldnt  get  rid  of  me  that  easily.  At  the  first 
opportunity.  I  Joined  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

When  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  needed  help 
on  appropriations  this  year,  no  one  had  to 
ask  me  to  jump  out  in  front  and  lead  the 
effort.  Tou  had  my  support  dimply  because 
you  deserved  It.  When  such  an  organization 
does  its  job  extraordinarily  well.  It  doesn't 
need  special  favors.  It  simply  needs  fair  treat- 
ment, and  that's  what  the  Coast  Ouard  Re- 
serve got  this  year. 

Since  1790.  when  it  was  eetabUshed  by  act 
of  Congress,  until  this  very  day,  the  Coast 
Ouard  has  been  on  the  job.  Sitting  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  the  total  cost  of  a  cutter  has  In- 
creased a  bit  from  the  •1,000  the  first  one 
cost.  But  I  guess  we  have  to  allow  for  a  lit- 
tle Inflation  over  two  centuries. 

The  Coast  0\iard  has  distinguished  Itself 
In  pMtcetlme  and  wartime:  from  the  days 
of  rampant  smuggling  into  a  fledging  nafiftn. 
to  the  days  of  'Fortreas  .\merlca"  to  the 
present  time  of  international  power  and  In- 
fluence. Reserve  officers  don't  have  to  be  told 
that,  for  you  have  lived  It.  Whether  It  Is  war- 
time combat,  search  and  rescue  operations, 
service  in  natural  disaster,  antl-poUutlon  ef- 
forts, maritime  cargo  security  programs  or  a 
host  of  other  activities,  you  hava  bean  in- 
volved. 

That  involvement  deserves  our  constant 
support.  Tou  can  be  sure  of  my  backing.  If 
my  history  of  Coast  Ouard  suppcnt  on  the 
Hill  wasnt  enoTigh,  now  I've  got  this  life 
memberahlp  In  the  New  York  Chapter  to  live 
up  to.  And.  I  must  add,  I  have  one  other 
Incentive.  SCy  only  son.  John,  presently  is  at 
the  Coast  Ouard  Officers  Candidate  School  in 
Virginia.  In  fact,  he  was  home  for  a  couple 
of  days  recently  and  I  must  have  heard 
"Senoper  Parattis"  30  times  before  he  left. 

I  Indlcatsd  earlier  that  I  am  overcome  by 
the  awards  and  the  honor  you  have  given 
me.  I  can  only  offer  a  simple  "thank  you" 
for  them,  but  I  will  cherish  them  forever. 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  caiJFoaMiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  coUeagues  In  the  House  and  on 
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the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  In 
praising,  I  am  sure  not  finally,  the  work 
of  our  Chairman  Eodix  Oahjcatz,  for 
people,  for  sefimen  on  the  high  aeas,  and 
for  revitalizing  our  American  shipping 
and  ship  construction  industry. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
Ed  has  been  kind,  considerate,  industri- 
ous, dedicated,  and  moreover  productive. 

He  has  developed  a  working  team 
through  his  able  subcommittee,  chair- 
man, and  committee  members,  which 
team  has  produced  a  record  of  construc- 
tive legislation  affecting  the  shipping  In- 
dustry, fiah  and  wild  life,  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  environment  never  before 
equalled  by  any  committee  in  the  Con- 
gress. For  excellence  in  performance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  the  thank.'s  of  the 
Congress  smd  your  Nation. 


October  16,  1972 


TV  CHTKF  RAPS  INDUSTRY 
SETUP 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OKEOOtt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  SpesJcer.  recently 
Clay  T.  Whitehead,  the  young  and  dy- 
namic Director  of  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy,  addressed  the  Oregon 
Association  of  Broadcasters  at  the  Kah- 
Nee-Ta  Lodge  on  the  Warm  Springs  In- 
dian Reservation.  Mr.  Whitehead  spoke 
on  a  number  of  issues  including  cable 
television,  public  broadcasting,  and  do- 
mestic satellites.  As  a  result  of  Mr. 
Whitehead's  address  Francis  Murhpy,  of 
the  Oregon  Ian,  wrote  two  excellent  arti- 
cles for  his  column  Behind  the  Mike. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to 
place  the  two  articles  into  the  Recoko  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

[Prom  the  Oregonlan,  Sept.  37,  1973] 

TV  Cam'  Raps  Industst  Srrop 

(By  Francis  Murphy) 

Clay  T.  (Tom)  Whitehead,  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  (OTP ) ,  has  been  called  a  "oommunlca- 
tlons  czar,"  an  "ogre"  and  several  lees  compli- 
mentary names  by  his  enemies,  Federal  Com- 
munications CoQimisslonar  Nicholas  Johnson 
has  commented  that  Whitehead  "is  scaring 
the  bejesus  out  of  the  industry."  Both  friends 
and  enemies  would  agree  that  Whitehead  Is 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  nation  when 
it  comos  to  shaping  the  future  of  television, 
radio  or  CATV.  Surprisingly,  Whitehead 
turns  out  to  be  an  affable,  polite,  mild-man- 
nered young  man  who  answers  all  questions 
with  a  directness  and  sense  of  huntor. 

Whitehead  paid  his  first  visit  to  this  state 
to  address  the  Oregon  Association  of  Broad- 
casters meeting  at  Sah-Ne«-Ta. 

Why  did  President  Nixon  veto  long-term 
fimdlng  for  the  Corporation  For  Public 
Broadcasting  ? 

"Public  television  has  done  many  good 
things,"  he  said.  "But  It  should  be  a  supple- 
ment to  commercial  television  rather  than 
trying  to  become  a  competitive  fourth  net- 
work. It  should  concentrate  on  educational 
and  cultural  affairs  rather  than  journalism 
and  entertainment." 

Whitehead  doesn't  believe  that  federal 
money,  contributed  by  taxpayers,  shotild  be 
used  to  set  up  another  television  network 
which  could  compete  with  the  three  already 
In  existence. 


"Many  things  we'd  Uks  to  see  on  tele- 
vision aren't  attractive  to  a  mass  audience." 

"The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
should  offer  educational  stations  program- 
ming from  which  they  could  choose,  rather 
than  say  to  stations  In  Portland  and  Corval- 
Us,  for  example,  tbat  they  must  carry  a  cer- 
tain schedule  If  they  expect  to  receive  federal 
money." 

Whitehead's  most  recent  assignment  has 
been  to  investigate  the  rerun  problem  for 
President  Nixon.  With  many  series  only  pro- 
ducing from  aa  to  24  new  shows  a  year,  re- 
runs now  constitute  almost  two-thirds  of 
television  programming.  How  does  the  OTP 
director  plan  to  solve  this  problem? 

He'U  take  a  positive  rather  than  negative 
approach.  "We're  going  to  talk  to  the  tele- 
vision networks,  to  the  flhn  people,  study 
the  economics  and  see  what  can  be  accom- 
plished voluntarily. 

"We're  Interested  in  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  original  programs  rather  than  putting 
a  limit  on  the  reruns. 

"If  the  public  could  watch  original  pro- 
grams on  one  network,  it  wouldn't  mind  so 
much  If  reruns  were  being  offered  on  other 
networks." 

Despite  the  "time  lag"  in  flying  to  Oregon, 
the  33-year-old  Whitehead  arose  before 
breakfast  for  an  Invigorating  hike  along  the 
Warm  Springs  River. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  stood  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  office  exactly  two  years  ago  to  be 
sworn  In  as  director  of  OTP,  an  office  with 
65  employes,  created  by  executive  order  to 
advise  the  President  on  communications. 
Whitehead  said  the  President  must  have  a 
sense  of  humor  for  he  was  probably  the  ad- 
visor who  knew  the  least  about  television. 

He  admitted  that  he  still  doesn't  own  a 
television  set.  This  can  be  explained  by  his 
busy  work  schedule.  He  works  12  hours  a 
day,  watches  TV  on  an  office  set  and  at  the 
homes  of  friends. 

E>esplte  his  modesty.  Whitehead  has  Im- 
pressive credentials  for  his  job.  He  attended 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

There  he  received  a  bachelor's  and  master's 
degree  in  electrical  engineering  and  a  Ph.  D. 
In  management.  At  33,  he's  been  a  college 
instructor  in  political  science,  a  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  expert  for  the  Army, 
a  Rand  Corporation  consultant  In  arms  con- 
trol and  air  defense  and  presidential  advisor 
on  budget,  space  and  atomic  energy.  In  the 
Kennedy  era,  he  would  have  been  called  a 
"Whiz  Kid." 

Whitehead  said  that  three  or  four  do- 
mestic communications  satellites  will  be 
launched  within  the  next  few  months.  "I 
consider  this  the  first  concrete  result  of 
OTP."  Some  of  these  will  be  used  by  the  tele- 
phone companies,  some  for  specialized  data 
conununlcatlons.  Be  foresees  the  possibility 
that  the  three  commercial  TV  networks  will 
iise  the  new  satellite  system  If  it  proves 
cheaper  than  microwaves. 

But  even  more  important  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  "new  television  networks  popping 
up  in  order  to  distribute  programming  to  In- 
dependent VHF  stations  and  cable  com- 
panies." 

And  this  might  solve  the  rerun  problem, 
he  observed.  Siich  a  network  could  provide 
a  constant  flow  of  original  programs  to  the 
public  far  more  cheaply  than  can  be  done 
under  present  circumstances. 

[From  the  Oregonlan,  Sept.  28,  1972] 
OmciAL  Envisxons   Cablz  TV   Obowtr 

(By  Francis  Murphy) 
Will  all  the  optimistic  predictions  about 
cable  television  corns  true?  Will  cable  soon 
provide  shopping,  banking  and  entertain- 
ment facilities.  Are  and  police  protection  for 
the  majority  of  Americans? 

Clay  T.  Whitehead,  director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy, 
believes  that  these  developments  are  a  gocNl 
many  years  In  the  future. 
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-one  trouble  with  oable  television  predic- 
tions seems  to  be  that  no  one  speclflee  whe- 
tHer  he  is  talking  about  two  or  BO  years  In 
tbe  futiue."  said  President  Nixon's  oom- 
munlcaitlons  advisor. 

He  was  having  salmon  for  breakfast  at  the 
luxurious  Kah-Noe-Ta  Lodge  on  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation,  where  he  had 
addressed  the  Oregon  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. 

Whitehead  said  that  the  moet  probable 
^tlmates  show  that  half  the  American 
homes  wUl  be  wired  for  cable  by  1980  and 
xiaA  the  numtoer  wlU  approach  90  per  cent 
by  1990. 

He  said  that  cable  today  Is  In  the  same 
position  that  regtUar  television  occupied  In 
the  early  1960s.  The  number  of  television 
sets  rose  slowly  for  several  years,  then  ac- 
celerated during  the  1980s. 

"Cable's  problem  won't  be  the  communi- 
cations cycle,  but  the  consiuner's  pocket- 
book, "  he  observed. 

Will  cable  television  bring  pay  TV  through 
the  back  door? 

"Pay  TV  will  play  an  Important  role,  but 
It  will  be  somewhat  different  than  we  ex- 
pected. With  cable,  there  will  be  almost  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  channels  available. 
So  we  face  a  supply  and  demand  problem, 
rather  than  a  technical  one." 

Using  a  few  of  these  available  channels, 
cable  wUl  probably  offer  entertainment  pro- 
grams not  available  on  regular  television — 
for  a  price.  "By  and  large,  people  arguing 
against  this  form  of  pay  TV  will  be  opposing 
something  that  the  public  would  like  to  have. 
However,  I  dont  think  over-the-alr  pay  TV 
is  ever  going  to  come. " 

What  atwut  the  argument  that  oable  tele- 
vision will  be  a  toy  for  the  wealthy?  That 
minority  groups  and  poverty  neighborhoods. 
which  should  benefit  most  from  the  wired 
revolution,  will  not  be  able  to  afford  It? 

"I  don't  accept  that  premise.  Let's  look  at 
it  this  way.  The  basic  hookup  charge  for 
cable  is  small.  The  cost  per  hour  per  channel 
per  home  Is  between  one-one  hundredth  and 
one-tenth  of  a  cent.  So  the  cost  of  receiving 
the  program  will  be  tiny;  the  cost  will  come 
in  producing  the  program. 

"We've  found  that  people  with  lower  In- 
comes spend  a  far  greater  percentage  on  en- 
tertainment than  people  with  higher  In- 
comes. 

"If  you're  living  at  a  poverty  level,  you 
can't  afford  to  see  all  the  flrst-run  movies 
and  expensive  stage  shows.  For  people  In  low 
income  groups,  TV  or  cable  can  provide  a 
tremendous  increase  in  entertainment  at  a 
cost  they  can  afford. 

"Our  studies  show  that  cable  penetrates 
right  now  into  lovrar  Income  neighborhoods 
as  fast  as  Into  higher  Income  ones." 

Whitehead  agrees  with  an  arg\mient  of 
KOIN-TV's  Bill  Mears  that  cable  wlU  take 
pressure  off  regular  television  stations  to  al- 
low minority  groups  to  be  heard.  Many  blacks 
and  chlcanos  are  dlssatlsfled  with  the  type 
of  minority  programming  done  on  the  regu- 
lar television  channels.  "They  come  Into  my 
office  and  say,  'We  want  to  do  it  oiirselves,  to 
produce  our  own  programs.'  Cable  wU;  offer 
them  this  opportunity." 

Whitehead  compared  cable  TV  to  the  news 
stand  in  a  drugstore  or  supermarket. 

"You  can  buy  any  type  of  publication  you 
desire — PVirtune,  Vogue,  movie  fan  magazines, 
city  magazines,  even  mimeographed  sheets 
on  specific  subjects.  There's  no  reason  this 
same  type  of  thing  can't  happen  on  cable  TV. 
"Whether  we  ever  realize  this  potential  de- 
pends upon  how  the  government  regulates 
It.  If  we  apply  such  things  as  the  fairness 
doctrine  or  some  of  the  other  regulations  on 
broadcasting,  we  will  prevent  this  sort  at 
development  from  ever  hi4>penlng." 

We  discussed  the  lack  of  network  news 
and  comentary  on  the  19  radio  stations  In 
the  Portland  area,  particularly  during  the 
Bepubllcan    and    Den:u>cratic    conventUms. 
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Whitehead  said  that  one  almost  overlooked 
aspect  of  cable  TV  was  its  ability  to  bring 
100  FM  radio  channels  into  the  home. 

Some  of  these  radio  bands  could  bring  news 
commentary  and  rlansiral  music  (playisd  by 
automated  m  stations)  into  the  home  at 
nominal  cost,  he  said. 

Whitehead  declared.  "We  believe  that  news 
ought  to  be  left  in  private  hands.  The  gov- 
ernment should  keep  hands  off." 
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STAFF  ACCOUNTABIIJTY 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  92d  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  want 
to  reemphaslze  the  need  for  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  this  body  and  its 
committee  system. 

My  concern  is  best  Illustrated  by  my 
own  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  following  article 
from  The  Jackson,  Miss..  Dally  News  ac- 
curately chronicles  the  EM:tions  of  one 
staff  member  of  the  select  committee. 
The  actions  of  Tom  Harkin  were  Inex- 
cusable, but  we  had  absolutely  no  legal 
means  to  hold  him  accountable  for  his 
deeds.  I  hope  that  as  an  early  order  of 
business,  the  93d  Congress  will  pass  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
shameful  conduct. 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Miss.)  Dally  News, 

July  28.  1972] 

Passoif Ai.  Oaut  on  Otttt  Scored  bt 

MONTOOlCKaT 


(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

Washimotow,  D.C. — ^PTee-wheellng  em- 
ployees of  Congressional  committees  may 
soon  be  officially  prohibited  from  using  their 
positions  for  personal  enrichment. 

That's  the  Intent  of  legislation  being  intro- 
duced by  Reps.  Q.  V.  Montgomery,  D.-Mlas., 
and  PhUlp  Crane.  R.-m.,  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  U.S.  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia,  to  establish  a  code  of  conduct  for 
Congresalonal  Mnployes. 

Major  purpose  of  the  propoeed  code  Is  to 
crack  down  on  committee  employees  per- 
sonally profiting  from  their  official  work. 

The  bipartisan  measure  was  triggered  by 
an  employe  of  the  Select  Committee,  Tom 
Harkin,  who  without  the  committee's  knowl- 
edge or  authorization  took  photographs  of 
the  so-called  "tiger  cages"  at  the  priaonar- 
of-war  camps  on  Con  Son  lUand  off  South 
Vietnam  and  sold  them  for  a  reputed  «3A,000 
to  a  national  magazine. 

When  the  commltee  demanded  the  money 
be  turned  over  to  the  government,  Harkin 
flatly  refused. 

Similarly,  he  rebuffed  an  order  from  Rep. 
Montgomery,  committee  chairman,  that  the 
fllm  and  photos  be  given  the  committee  for 
its  official  files.  Montgomery,  a  decorated 
combat  veteran  of  World  War  II,  thereupon 
fired  Harkin. 

inexcitsabij: 

"His  conduct  was  inexctisable,"  said 
Montgomery,  "Not  only  was  he  an  employe 
of  the  committee,  that  is  of  the  government, 
but  he  went  to  Vietnam  and  Con  Son  at  the 
expense  of  taxpayers  to  work  for  the  commit- 
tee. Despite  that,  he  acted  as  if  the  pictures 
and  the  considerable  sum  of  money  he  got 
for  them  ware  his  personal  property." 

Montgomery  stressed  that  Harkin  was  dis- 
missed because  of  this  "impropriety  and  un- 
seemly conduct." 


"What  this  man  did  impugned  the  integ- 
rity of  all  the  members  of  this  committee," 
declared  Montgomery,  "particularly  Rep. 
Neal  Smith  (D.-Iowa)  who  hired  him.  Har- 
kin was  working  as  a  mall  clerk,  and  Smith 
arrange  to  have  him  hired  by  the  oc  inxlt- 
tee  for  twice  the  amount  he  was  making. 
The  whole  affair  was  shocking,  including  the 
outrageously  sensationalized  account  of  the 
Con  Son  camp  for  Communist  POWs. " 

WHT  CODB  n   VKEDTD 

The  Hark  In  case  is  cited  by  R^a.  "Sonny" 
Montgomery  and  Philip  Crane  as  a  graphic 
Instance  of  the  need  for  a  tough  code  regn- 
latlng  the  conduct  of  employeea  of  Congres- 
sional committees. 

The  Select  Committee  was  created  hur- 
riedly and  Its  staff  assembled  the  same  way. 
As  a  oonsequence  when  the  committee  later 
sought  to  recover  the  money  Harkin  got  for 
the  photographs  he  took  while  a  committee 
employee,  the  Justice  Department  foimd 
there  was  no  legal  basis  to  require  him  to  do 
that. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
voted  to  request  the  Justice  Department  to 
take  steps  to  require  Harkin  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  money  he  got  from  a  national 
magazine  for  the  "tiger  cage"  pictures. 
Then-Assistant  Attorney  General  L.  Patrick 
Oray  (now  Acting  FBI  Director)  Informed 
the  committee  this  could  not  be  legally  done 
as  there  bad  been  no  offical  descrilption  of 
Harkin 's  job  and  functions. 

Chairman  Montgomery  Indignantly  criti- 
cized this  opinion,  but  was  tmable  to  do  any- 
thliig  about  It  directly.  Indirectly,  he  and 
Crane  decided  to  plug  up  this  loophole  by 
Introducing  a  bill  placing  all  committee  em- 
ployees under  a  code  of  ethics. 

Crane,  who  had  taken  pictures  for  the 
committee  of  the  Con  Son  "cages"  and  pro- 
posed selling  them  to  the  magaelne  for 
$10,000  worth  of  food  and  medicine  for  the 
POWs.  was  sarcastically  critical  of  Harkin. 

RBORKTS     mSIMO 

"Surely,"  the  former  Illinois  college  pro- 
fessor remarked,  "no  one  would  want  to  make 
pecuniary  gains  out  of  the  mislortune  of 
others  or  would  they?  That's  a  very  good 
question  for  Mr.  Harkin  to  answer." 

Crane's  caustic  comment  was  prompted 
by  Harkln's  statement,  when  he  oalked  at 
giving  the  photographs  to  the  committee, 
that  he  had  a  "higher  obligation  to  those 
jammed  In  the  "tiger  cagee." 

To  which  Crane  derisively  retorted.  "Hark- 
ln's lofty  human  Itarlanlam  would  find  greater 
gratification  If  he  would  join  me  m  con- 
tributing the  money  he  got  for  those  pictures 
for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners.  Like  all  too 
many  self-righteous  do-gooders,  he  seems  to 
be  confused  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  what  belongs  to  him." 

Rep.  John  Erlenbom,  R.-m..  another  com- 
mittee member  also  denounced  Harkln's 
conduct,  saying: 

"It  was  unfortunate  that  a  employe  of  the 
community  saw  fit  to  act  the  way  he  did.  The 
whole  Con  Son  affair  was  sensationalized 
far  out  of  proportion  because  of  the  way  It 
was  handled  by  this  staff  employee.  It's  very 
obvious  he  should  never  have  been  hired." 


RETIREMENT  OP  THE   HONORABLE 
WATKINS  M.  ABBTTT  OP  VIRaiNIA 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALiyOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able  Wa-tkins  M.  Abbut,  ol   Virginia 
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who  \a  retiring  after  serving  with  dla- 
tinctlon  in  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves 
since  1948. 

Representative  ABirrr  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture,  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  Standards  of  OfHclal 
Conduct,  when  he  played  a  major  role 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. He  will  be  remembered  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
country. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Abbttt  for  his  co- 
operation and  assistance,  and  to  com- 
mend him  on  a  Job  well  done.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him. 

Mrs.  Johnson  Joins  me  In  wishing  him 
every  success  In  his  future  endeavors,  as 
well  as  a  long,  healthy,  and  happy  retire- 
ment from  public  ofBce. 


TAIWANESE   SUCCESS   STORY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLousA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  concerted  effort  to  induce  world 
powers  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Regrettably,  the  United 
SUtea  triggered  this  movement  by  fail- 
ing to  stf^re  a  successful  fight  for  Taiwan 
in  the  United  Nations.  Now  one  natiwa 
after  another  Is  succumbing  to  the 
blandishm«its  of  the  Reds  and,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  rich  trade  concessions, 
they  are  ending  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  China.  This  is  a  place  for 
dramatic  suad  forceful  leadership  by  the 
United  States.  This  trend  can  be  reversed 
if  oxir  State  Department  or  Dr.  Kissinger, 
or  both,  will  lend  realistic  efforts  to  the 
undertaking. 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Harry 
B.  liHH*  entitled  "Taiwanese  Success 
Story."  It  appeared  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  on  Friday.  October  6,  and 
I  submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the  Rkcorb: 
Tazwanxsk  Sttccxss  Stobt 
(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 

Taiwan,  a  "noncountry"  according  to  the 
United  Natlona,  baa  achieved  what  experts 
call  a  near  miracle  of  social  and  economic 
development. 

This  may  surprise  Americans,  conditioned 
to  think  of  Taiwan  primarily  as  an  awkward 
political  llabUlty,  ruled  by  a  stubborn  old 
general  who  threatens  to  embroU  the  VB.  in 
a  Chinese  shooting  war. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  still 
there,  and  hla  government  dutlfuUy  Insists 
that  one  day  he.  or  his  successcH-s,  will  lead 
the  NatlcnalUts  back  to  the  mainland  In 
triumph. 

Few  persons  outside  Taiwan — or,  pwrhaps, 
Lnsid* — beltove  this,  and  world  powers  like 
the  U.a.,  Japan,  and  Weet  Germany  are  pay- 
ing Increasing  court  to  Peking,  at  Taiwan's 
expense. 

Obscured  by  this  political  Imbroglio,  Is  a 
striking  Taiwanese  success  story,  proving 
that.  In  thU  case,  at  least,  American  foreign 
aid  was  well  spent. 

1.  Tatwan,  whoee  anm^al  economic  growth 
rate  U  about  10  percent,  has  reduced  the  Is- 
land's unemployment  to  4  percent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3.  The  Income  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
has  narrowed  dramatically.  The  poorest  fifth 
of  the  Taiwanese  population  has  lifted  Its 
Income  more  than  200  percent  since  1950.  The 
average  small  farmer  has  more  than  trebled 
his  real  Income  over  the  same  period. 

8.  Taiwan  has  raised  the  literacy  rate  of  its 
people  to  S6  percent — far  higher  than  In 
almost  any  other  developing  land  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Latin  America. 

4.  Life  expectancy  on  the  island  has  been 
raised  to  68  years.  Infant  mortality  has  been 
cut  to  19  per  1,000  births,  and  yet — extremely 
important — the  birthrate  has  been  lowered 
to  a  reasonable  3.3  percent. 

About  the  only  news  generated  by  Taiwan's 
delegates  to  the  recent  World  Bank  annual 
meeting  In  Washington  was  the  fact  that  they 
sat  at  their  table  hoping  no  one  would  evict 
them  at  Peking's  demand. 

The  two  men,  Taiwan's  finance  minister 
and  central  bank  governor,  listened  while 
World  Bank  president  Robert  S.  McNamara 
warned  that.  In  most  developing  countries, 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  was  widening, 
thrusting  millions  of  p)eople  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  and  breeding  political  and  social 
InstabUity. 

Taiwan  has  avoided  almost  all  the  pltfallB 
cited  by  Mr.  McNamara.  How? 

First,  of  course,  the  Island's  government 
enjoyed  massive  VS.  economic  aid — $160  for 
every  Taiwanese  over  the  period  1960  to  1966, 
when  the  island's  economy  "took  off"  and 
foreign  aid  ended. 

But  other  developing  nations  have  had 
equal  or  greater  sums  to  work  with  and  have 
done  poorly.  Such  governments  clung  to  the 
conventional  wisdom,  that  the  benefits  of 
rapid  economic  growth,  based  on  industrial- 
ization, eventually  would  trickle  down  to  the 
poor. 

The  results,  ae  Mr.  McNamara  pointed  out, 
have  been  the  opposite.  An  elite  few  in  such 
developing  countries  have  been  enriched, 
while  the  rural  poor — forming  the  majority 
of  the  population — have  been  left  further 
and  further  behind. 

Taiwan's  rulers,  by  contrast,  adopted  a 
deliberate  policy  of  what  might  be  called 
social  Justice.  Drastic  land  reform  was  Intro- 
duced. Big  landlords  were  strtpped  of  their 
holdings  and  land  wa^  parceled  out  to  peas- 
ants. 

Other  coxintrles  have  done  this,  but  have 
failed  to  provide  the  infrastructure — credit 
facilities  for  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  market 
suscees — formerly  supplied  by  the  landlords. 

The  Nationalist  rulers  of  Taiwan  set  up  a 
compreher.slve  cooperative  system,  to  which 
virtually  every  peasant  farmer  belongs,  and 
through  which  he  obtains  credit  and  market- 
ing help. 

So  successful  has  the  effort  been,  that — 
apart  from  multiplying  the  Income  of  peas- 
ant families — Taiwan's  yield  per  acre  has 
soared. 

Hand  in  hand  with  land  reform  went  a 
government  decision  to  spend  Its  education 
money  chiefly  on  the  primary  grades,  instead 
of  providing  secondary  and  university  edu- 
cation for  a  relative  handful  of  persons. 

Here  again  Taiwan  broke  with  tradition, 
which  held  that  the  creation  of  a  local  edu- 
cated elite  was  needed  to  manage  the  Indus- 
trial sector  on  which  the  developing  nation's 
economy  would  depend. 

Taiwan  trained  large  numbers  of  what 
Robert  E.  Hunter  calls  "paramedics"  — 
skilled  people  who  fanned  out  through  the 
countryside,  providing  medical  help  for  re- 
mote conununltiea. 

Finally,  the  Taiwanese  Government  tn- 
veeted  he«vlly  In  labor-intensive  projects, 
employing  large  ntimbers  of  people,  rather 
than  concentrating  on  machine-oriented  In- 
dustrtes. 

The  end  result  of  theee  policies,  according 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  a  senior  ftilow  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Council  In  Washington,  was  to 
avoid  in  Taiwan  an  escalating  gap  between 
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eUte  and  poor.  Along  the  way  unemploy- 
ment dropped,  health  care  Improved,  literacy 
rose,  and  farmers  stuck  to  the  land. 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  officials  had  advantages, 
apart  from  U.S.  aid,  denied  to  the  govern- 
mente  of  most  developing  lands.  For  example, 
Taipei  accomplished  land  reform  without 
disruptive  strain,  by  confiscating  Ji4>ane8e- 
owned  Industry  and  giving  it  to  wealthy 
landlords,  in  return  for  their  parceled-out 
land.  "No  one  suffered,"  commented  an  ex- 
pert, "except  tl^e  Japanese." 

No  one  contends  that  the  example  of  Tai- 
wan, a  small  country,  Is  completely  applica- 
ble to  the  magnified  problems  of  huge  coun- 
tries, like  India  or  Indonesia. 

But  the  "working  moAtii"  of  Taiwan 
indicates  Mr.  Himter,  suggests  that  poor 
countries  will  not  solve  their  problems, 
until  they  tailor  their  social  services  and 
economic  development  "to  reach  the  great 
majority  of  their  people  and  not  Just  the 
prlvUeged." 


EULOGY  TO  DR.   BURBRIDGE 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Nathaniel  Burbridge,  San  Francisco  lost 
an  outstanding  and  dedicated  citizen,  a 
sensitive  and  warm  human  being,  and  I 
lost  a  dear  personal  friend. 

Nat  Burbridge  weis  a  rare  combination 
of  brilliant  intellect  and  burning  com- 
passion. '  \ 

He  was  a  gentle  and  sensitive  man  who 
responded  to  injustice  by  fighting  that 
injustice  with  all  the  zeal  and  skill  at  his 
disposal. 

I  participated  in  the  memorial  to  Nat 
Burbridge  and  expressed  to  his  wife  and 
fsimily  the  deep  sense  of  loss  which  sJl 
who  knew,  loved,  and  worked  with  Nat 
Burbridge  shared. 

Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett.  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Sun  Reporter  and  a  co- 
flghter  in  the  struggle  for  equal  rights, 
delivered  a  eulogy  which  said  what  all 
who  knew  Nat  Burbridge  felt.  I  should 
like  to  share  his  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues and  pl8u;e  them  in  the  Rigors 
at  this  time : 
(From  the   Sun-Reporter,  San  Francisco, 
Sept.  13,  1972] 
Db.  BnaBamcK 

Early  In  life,  the  third  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonldas  Burbridge  stated  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  practicing  physician.  As  he  grew  to 
maturity  he  expanded  his  horizons  and  de- 
cided that  he  would  like  to  teach  in  a  med- 
ical school.  After  finishing  Tallageda  CoUege 
and  spending  some  time  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  World  War  II  caused  hU  feet  to 
be  headed  in  the  direction  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area.  During  the  approximately  30 
years  that  Dr.  Thomas  Nathaniel  Burbridge 
lived  among  us,  he  wove  an  inextricable  fibre 
into  the  mosaic  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
and  the  nation. 

We  meet  on  this  occasion,  not  only  to 
mourn  the  death  but  also  to  honor  a  great 
man.  a  beloved  husband  and  father,  an  out- 
standing medical  scholar,  a  great  humani- 
tarian, a  friend  and  world  citizen,  for  Dr. 
BTirbridge  belonged  to  all  mankind. 

Although  Dr.  Burbridge  was  an  academi- 
cian and  researcher  of  the  highest  order,  he 
early  rejected  the  concept  that  he  hide  bis 
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baed  In  the  sands  of  bis  medical  profession 
vblje  the  winds  of  social  change  and  contro- 
yvty,  snd  the  evils  of  racism,  war  and  pov- 
erty whirled  above  him.  First  and  foremost, 
De  was  a  scientist  who  deeply  believed  that 
the  laboratory  of  society  placed  as  much  de- 
mand on  his  talents  as  did  the  pharmacology 
laboratory. 

In  1953  he  accepted  an  Invitation  from 
the  University  of  Indonesia  in  Jakarta  to 
^«nd  three  years  there,  during  which  he 
established  the  Oepartemnt  of  Pharmacology. 
m  the  new  medical  college,  and  on  his  de- 
parture from  IndonesU  In  1965.  Burbridge 
was  accorded  a  state  dinner  by  the  leader 
of  that  great  nation.  President  Sukarno. 

On  his  return  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia he  finished  the  requirements  fa- 
Doctorate  of  Phlloeophy  In  Pharmacology, 
and  achieved  honors  and  membership  in 
many  distinguished  scientific  soeletlee.  In- 
cluding the  Society  of  Sigma  XI,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Scientists,  the  Society 
of  Experimental  Biology  In  Medicine,  the 
American  Therapeutic  Society  and  Rho  Chi. 

I  am  sure  hU  experience  In  Indonesia, 
feeling  the  pulse  of  a  new  country  in  the 
exciting  adolescence  of  nationhood,  must 
have  made  him  acutely  aware  of  the  many 
problems  occurring  In  the  laboratory  of 
human  society.  On  his  retiu-n,  he  must  have 
unconsciously  made  the  decision  to  expand 
his  role  beyond  the  confines  of  the  academy, 
and  while  attempting  to  satisfy  the  scien- 
tific inqulsltiveness  of  his  nUnd  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  Hlppocratie  Oath,  Burbrtdge 
began  experimentations  In  the  laboratory  of 
society. 

His  love  for  pec^le  In  the  struggle  made 
him  a  beloved  figure  In  the  City  of  St. 
Francis.  As  Vice  President  of  the  CoiincU  for 
Civic  Unity,  his  work  bears  glowing  testimony 
to  his  conviction  that  the  struggle  for  better 
tomorrows  wUI  be  won  only  by  one  croaalng 
the  Indivisible  boundaries  of  race  and  eoo- 
nomlc  circumstances.  Or.  Burbridge  served 
hrlUlantly  as  President  of  the  Ban  Francisco 
Branch  of  the  NAACP.  which  had  for  more 
than  a  decade  struggled  with  the  problem 
of  covert  and  overt  racial  discrimination  In 
public  education.  Prior  to  his  assumption  of 
the  presidency,  he  was  chairman  of  ISm  Bdu- 
catlonal  Committee,  and  renewed  the  lagging 
thrust  to  bring  to  a  decision  the  Issue:  "Can 
a  city  exist,  with  its  children — Mm  moat  pre- 
cious assets — suffering  under  a  o^tem  In 
which  the  White  majority  enjoyed  all  the 
benefits  and  freedom  of  public  education. 
while  its  minorities  veere  the  victims  of  a 
cruel  "de  facto"  segregation  eontxlbtited  to 
by  Boning  lavra,  unwritten  but  enforced  real 
estate  agreements,  and  a  political  power 
structure  determined  to  use  Mbt  public 
sebocds  as  an  instrument  to  strengthen  and 
maintain  the  myth  of  White  superiority?" 
Under  his  leadership  the  movement  eventu- 
ally led  to  federal  court  action  to  rule  out 
the  practice  of  "de  facto"  segregation  of 
San  Francisco's  public  schools. 

In  1968,  Dr.  Burbridge  wad  awarded  the 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award  by  tbe  Sun  Re- 
porter. This  was  a  tangible  token  from  a 
grateful  community  for  his  leadership  In 
tbe  1963  Automobile  Row  confrontations.  The 
struggle  was  won,  and  even  thotigh  Dr.  Bur- 
bridge was  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  incarceration  for  his  commitment  to  non- 
violent civil  disobedience,  his  name  was  per- 
manently engraved  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  believed  that  economic  opportunity  shall 
not  be  denied  to  any  citizen  because  of  race. 
color  or  creed. 

We  cannot  enimwrata  all  tbe  tnstanoas  of 
personal  sacrifice  and  concern  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Burbridge;  bis  selfleflB  rtspooae  to 
the  needs  and  courage  of  our  Black  youth 
In  the  Palace  Hotel  confrontation  and  tbe 
San  Francisco  State  College  Black  Student 
3trlke;  his  eflorta  to  establish  a  madleal 
cUnlc  for  Cesar  Chavea  and  the  tarmwmfcwra 
rtrUce  In  Kern  County  in  1967;  his  continued 
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oondemoatlon  of  a  system  which  permits  our 
ooutageotia  Black  youth  to  suffer  and  die  In 
inonUnata  ntimbacs  in  a  murderous  war  in 
Vietnam. 

He  clearly  knew  the  Insensitive  madness 
pervading  the  nation,  where  success  la  meas- 
ured by  quantitative  acquisition  rather  than 
by  spiritual  values  and  humanitarian  deeds. 
A  great  dlagnoet.tclan  of  social  sickness,  be 
recognized  that  disaster  looms  on  the  horizon 
if  we  do  not  divest  the  nation  of  racism, 
poverty  and  oppression,  at  home  and  abroad. 

PsychologleaUy,  he  was  a  man  poeaeseed 
of  eternal  youth  and,  with  youth,  he  rejected 
tbe  century-old  Black  attitude  of  "patience 
and  forbearance."  He  leveled  crttlelsm  against 
our  medical  profession  which  has  too  often 
ignored  its  responsibilities  and  failed  to  offer 
sustained  leadership  in  the  struggles  of  tbe 
poor,  the  disadvantaged  youth  and  tbe  vlc- 
tlmiaed  racial  minorities.  He  heeded.  In  bis 
own  day,  the  challenge  of  Dr.  Henry  V.  FavlU, 
who  said  In  1009  to  bis  Rush  Alumni  col- 
leagues: 

"It  is  idle  to  discuss  mental  or  moral  or 
physical  health  in  terms  of  a  slum.  It  Is 
wasteful  to  spend  unlimited  money  on  hos- 
pitals and  other  corrective  institutions,  while 
at  tbe  same  time  bro«ulenlng  and  deepening 
tbe  social  morass  which  feeds  them. 

"The  time  Is  already  here  when  to  be  only 
a  practicing  physician  is  a  discredit.  Not 
only  has  the  medical  profession  to  furnish 
Its  full  quota  to  the  army  of  social  science, 
but  In  many  respects  it  must  pcHnt  the  way. 
The  pathology  of  society  is  as  much  tbe 
function  of  the  medical  man  as  the  pathol- 
ogy of  human  disease." 

The  problems  which  haunt  the  Other 
America  continually  concerned  our  friend, 
our  comrade,  our  neighbor.  Dr.  Thomas  Na- 
thaniel Burbridge.  While  a  man  of  unassum- 
ing stature,  simple  and  quiet  In  demean. 
Dr.  Burbridge  represented  an  example  of  our 
finest  manhood,  possessed  of  the  highest  de- 
gree of  Intelligence,  an  Inquisitive  and  in- 
qTilring  mind,  seeking  always  to  extend  the 
bovmdarlee  of  human  knowledge — and,  more 
«!^>eclally.  the  boundaries  of  human  decency. 

He  was  a  man  who  demonstrated  by  the 
deed  the  fact  that  be  cared.  While  the  iinl- 
verslty  honored  him  in  1970  with  a  prise 
as  the  faculty  member  who  had  made  tbe 
greatest  contribution  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, I  personally  know  that  he  was 
grieved  that  he  never  attained  the  full  pro- 
fessMBhlp  he  so  Justly  merited.  As  we  look 
back  oa  his  oomparattvely  brief  career,  with 
more  than  30-odd  scientific  p>ap>ers,  with  his 
concern  for  the  spiritual  renewal  and  re- 
cruitment of  minority  students  and  with  his 
profound  dedication  to  the  university  out- 
reach program,  I  venture  to  guess  that  a 
promotion  to  full  professorship  would  have 
been  a  fitting  way  of  saying  to  Nat  Burbridge 
that  "Tour  peers  in  the  academy  accord  to 
you  its  highest  accoladee  as  a  full  professor 
In  the  academic  senate."  Let  us  take  heed 
from  the  exercise  of  homage  which  we  do 
here  tonight,  that  It  Is  well  to  honor  a  man 
in  memorlam,  but  It  is  better  to  say  to  a 
neighbor  while  he  yet  lives,  "Well  done!" 

We  sometimes  have  difficulty  In  formulat- 
ing a  viable  concept  of  man's  Immortality. 
Life  Is  a  brief  Journey  of  an  organism  known 
as  Man  through  time  and  ^ace,  biblically 
aUocated  as  threescore  and  ten  years.  While 
one  always  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
living  forever,  the  likelihood  of  attaining  this 
goal  is  limited.  One  thing  we  do  know:  that 
through  one's  progeny  one  gains  tbe  possi- 
bility of  immortality,  of  touching  tbe  chorda 
of  human  htstory  as  man  moves  down  tbe 
corridors  and  the  space  of  time. 

Nathaniel  Burbridge 's  Immortality  Is  as- 
sured. A  man  dedicated  to  removing  tbe  veil 
of  Ignorance,  causing  the  sunlight  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  Implanted  in  the  spirits  and  minds 
of  young  people.  Burbridge  gains  Immortal- 
ity tbroui^  the  good  work  and  deeds  of  bis 
students.  When  one  locAs  at  the  vast  nation 
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of  Indonesia's  developing  cadre  of  medical 
scientists,  one  knows  that  erery  day  In  tbelr 
struggle  against  disease,  poverty  and  mal- 
nutrition. Nat  Burbridge  lives,  because  his 
students  live  there  and  continue  his  good 
work.  When  otie  looks  at  tbe  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  CallTornia-e.F.,  one 
knows  he  has  planted  a  seed,  that  sonu  Who 
might  become  pharmacologists,  or  some  who 
were  touched  by  his  boundless  concern  for 
iniprovlng  the  circumstances  of  a  suffering 
humanity,  will  carry  on  his  legacy. 

Not  only  are  the  students  who  sat  at  his 
feet  his  heirs:  thoee  of  us  who  meet  here 
tonight  have  the  possibility  of  being  bis 
beneficiaries  and  propagating  the  works  of 
this  great  man.  This  would  indeed  be  a  very 
sterUe  occasion,  if  we  came  only  to  mourn 
the  passage  of  a  beloved  friend  and  a  col- 
league. It  becomes  profoundly  meaningful.  If 
from  this  experience  of  togetherness  we  rec- 
ognise that  "No  man  Is  an  island."  and  agree 
to  use  this  occasion  to  take  upon  oiiraelves  a 
solemn  covenant:  that  we  will,  each  of  us, 
emulate  in  all  our  relationships  with  our 
feUow  man  the  qualities  of  Nat  Burbridge, 
whom  we  meet  here  tonight  to  honor. 

Are  there  those  here  who  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  removing  the  last  vestiges 
of  racial  discrimination  which  stUl  remain 
In  AutomobUe  Row?  Are  there  those  who  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  carrying  tbe 
struggle  against  "de  facto"  segregation  in 
public  education  to  a  sucecssfui  conclusion? 
Might  we  not  hope  that  there  can  be  found 
at  least  one  who  wlU  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  continuing  to  utilize  his  or  her 
capacity,  honed  In  the  scientific  laboratory, 
as  a  catalytic  agent  for  change  in  tbe  labo- 
ratory of  society? 

If  there  are  those  present  tonight  who  are 
prepared  to  swear  to  such  a  covenant,  then 
this  experience  need  not  be  the  end.  but  a 
renewal  of  Nat  Burbridge's.  as  well  as  hu- 
manity's, eternal  struggle  In  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  himian  dignity. 

As  w*  take  otu*  leave,  may  we  draw  from 
this  experience  the  true  meaning  of  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre's  mystical  belief,  that  "Man  is 
fiung  into  the  universe  with  the  preordained 
purpose  of  being  free!" — and  in  the  quest  of 
freedom,  as  we  stand  before  all  of  the  awe- 
some constellations  of  power,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that,  In  moments  of  tri- 
umph. In  moments  of  despair,  In  moments  of 
hope,  and  in  moments  of  sorrow,  man's 
greatest  possession — and  especially  is  this 
true  among  those  from  whom  Dr.  Burbridge 
derived  his  being,  Black  America  man's 
greatest  possession  is  that  we  possess  and 
belong.  Inextricably,  to  each  other. 


TRIBUTE  TO   CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  S.  CONOVER  H 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

aw    IIJ.INOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
his  tenure  as  a  Meml>er  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  brief,  it  should 
be  noted  that  our  colleague.  Congress- 
man WiLUAM  S.  CoMovxR  of  the  27th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  a  most 
useful  and  effective  Member  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentattres. 

As  a  former  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district  in  TTHnois.  I  have  enjoyed 
a  dose  personal  relationship  with  Con- 
gressman BttL  CoHomu  In  addition,  1 
have  been  a  long-time  friend  of  his  par- 
ents who  Hved  In  Lake  Porset,  ni..  while 
Congressman  Bn.L  Conovkr  was  still  a 
youth. 
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Mr  Speaker,  Bill  Conover  has  brought 
honor  and  distinction  to  his  family,  and 
capable  service  to  his  constituents — and 
to  the  Nation.  I  extend  to  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Bill  Conovxr  my  best  wishes 
and  expect  confidently  that  Bill  Con- 
ovTR  will  find  many  other  opportunities 
for  effective  public  service  in  the  long 
years  which  lie  ahead. 


MAKE  PORT  ZACHARY  TAYLOR,  KEY 
WEST,      A     NATIONAL     HISTORIC 

SITE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recently 
discovered  treasure  trove  of  Civil  War 
artifacts  at  Port  Zachary  Taylor.  In  Key 
West,  Pla.,  has  made  this  fort  the  largest 
depository  of  Civil  War  military  memora- 
bilia m  the  NaUon.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  authorize  inclusion  of 
Fort  Zachary  Taylor  in  the  national  park 
system  as  a  national  historic  site,  to 
insure  that  the  fort  and  its  historic  con- 
tents will  be  preserved  and  protected. 

The  need  for  action  Is  urgent. 

Port  Taylor  has  Just  been  declared  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  will  be 
declared  surplus  property  following  de- 
termination by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration that  there  Is  no  further  Fed- 
eral need.  This  makes  it  imperative  that 
immediate  protective  action  be  taken 
that  will  Insure  that  this  historical  site. 
Its  buildings,  archeological  finds  and  oth- 
er ajtilscts  will  not  be  disturbed  or  tam- 
pered with  by  untrained  individuals  or 
left  open  to  the  possibility  of  vandalism. 

I  have  asked  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, therefore,  to  immediately  advise  OSA 
of  Its  interest,  and  to  proceed  with  steps 
necessary  to  document  its  national  sig- 
nlflcance.  Port  Taylor  has  already  been 
placed  tm  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places. 

Port  Zachary  Taylor  Is  a  38-acre  com- 
plex now  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
\JS.  Department  of  the  Navy.  Construc- 
tion of  the  fort  began  in  1845. 

DXSCSIPTION    or    PHYSICAL    APPXKANCB    Or    FORT 
ZACHAKT    TATLCW 

Fort  Taylor  was  originally  1.000-feet 
offshore,  but  Is  now,  because  of  a  con- 
tinuous filling,  completely  landlocked. 
This  allows  for  a  generous  amount  of 
parking  space. 

The  structure  Itself  Is  in  the  form  of 
a  trapezoid.  Each  of  the  seaward  cur- 
tains, or  walls,  extend  approximately  255 
feet,  while  the  landlace,  or  gorge,  which 
was  used  as  barracks,  is  495  feet  long. 
The  walls  are  five  feet  thick,  except  for 
the  gorge.  It  is  concrete  faced  with  hard 
burned  brick.  Oranlte.  shipped  from  New 
England  was  used  for  part  of  the  foimda- 
tion,  for  trim  and  for  stairways.  The 
brick  came  from  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Florida,  and  skilled  work  was  ac- 
complished by  German  and  Irish  immi- 
grants with  labor  done  by  slaves  of  local 
citiaens. 
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The  fort  is  entered  through  a  gap  in 
the  troop  barracks  on  the  north  face, 
made  when  the  fort  was  torn  down  to 
one  story. 

A  right  turn  reveals  the  long  face  of 
the  barracks,  once  three  stories  high, 
with  hardware  still  in  place,  spaces  for 
offices,  dispensary,  chapel,  recreation 
room,  mess  hall,  kitchen  (cooking  fire- 
place and  oven  still  there)  and  other 
smaller  rooms  necessary  to  military  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  a  sidewalk  of  brick  trimmed 
In  slate  all  aroimd  the  inside  perimeter 
with  the  exception  of  the  section  where 
the  1899  magazine  laps  over  it. 

Walking  inside  the  sally  port,  located 
In  the  barracks,  one  sees  the  thick  white 
plastered  celling,  vaulted,  with  the 
unique  iron  beams  which  are  tapered  at 
each  end  but  are  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick  in  the  center  to  support  the 
great  weight  of  the  floors  above.  On  each 
side  of  this  long  room  are  the  one  stories 
remaining  of  the  granite  stairways  which 
lised  to  go  up  three  stories.  On  the  In- 
side of  the  huge  entranceway,  on  each 
side,  are  what  Is  thought  to  be  either 
brigs  or  guard  rooms,  quite  small,  with 
bunks  in  them. 

The  mechanism  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  drawbridge  Is  still  Intact  on  each 
side  of  the  outside  entrance.  The  draw- 
bridge originally  spaxmed  a  30  foot  moat. 
The  doors  to  the  little  rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  outside  entrance  are  six  inches 
thick  with  brass  hardware,  all  of  which 
are  in  place. 

Cisterns  were  placed  imdemeath  the 
fort  in  most  sections  with  the  largest  of 
them  underneath  the  kitchen  area.  This 
was,  at  first,  thought  to  be  adequate  for 
securing  a  water  supply  but  was  aided 
shortly  by  the  installation  of  a  desalting 
plant  which  has  been  uncovered  recently 
in  the  excavation  being  carried  on  at  the 
fort. 

The  wall  of  casemates  running  north 
to  west,  hold  a  beautifully  fashioned 
granite  winding  stairway,  the  walls  of 
which  are  bricked  in  English  bond  style. 

The  west  wall  contains  more  casemates 
with  a  spiral  stairway  in  one  section.  In 
this  area  there  is  a  well-concealed  pow- 
der room.  Several  turns  are  made  before 
reaching  the  Innermost  room.  Slots  in 
the  walls  3  feet  by  4  Inches  allow  for 
plenty  of  air  but  no  light. 

Continuing  the  description,  halfway 
along  the  west  wall  and  on  aroimd  to  the 
present  entrance  is  the  battery  and  large 
magazine  built  from  about  1899-1902.  In- 
side the  magazine  are  rambling  rooms 
for  storage  and  supplies.  In  the  main  sec- 
tion are  ceiling  monorails  on  which  rode 
the  ammunition  carts,  two  elevators  for 
the  ammunition  to  be  carried  to  the  floor 
above  for  the  guns. 

On  top  of  this  concrete  addition  to  the 
fort  were  placed  a  variety  of  guns  from 
disappearing  guns  to  mortars  to  World 
War  n  antiaircraft  g\ms. 

A  short  flight  of  iron  rungs  in  the 
south  comer  of  the  addition  takes  one 
up  to  the  present  top  of  the  fort  where 
there  is  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  har- 
bor and  sealanes  and  shows  the  reason 
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lQ\-  the  location  of  the  structure.  Here, 
8lao.  is  the  division  between  the  original 
part  of  the  fort  and  the  later  concrete 
addition  in  front  of  It. 

At  the  time  the  addition  was  made, 
the  original  casemates  of  the  fort  were 
filled  with  ordnance.  Including  many 
sizes  and  kinds  of  cannon  balls  and  pro- 
jectiles, parts  for  gun  carriages,  gun  car- 
riages themselves,  gim  cradles,  varieties 
of  cannon,  and  the  desalting  plant.  They 
were  then  filled  to  the  top  with  sand. 

The  outside  perimeter  of  the  fort 
shows  the  erosion  of  brick  and  mortar 
caused  by  winds  and  water.  The  2-lnch- 
thick  iron  shutters.  Invested  by  Colonel 
Totten,  later  Chief  of  Engineers,  are  in- 
tact though  frozen  in  place.  Iron  grills  on 
most  of  the  outside  window?  are  also  In 
place. 

The  structure  is  in  remarkably  good 
condition  considering  the  age,  the  many 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  and  the 
four  wars  it  has  seen. 

little  was  known  of  the  fort's  rich 
military  history  until  a  Naval  Station 
Historical  Committee,  appointed  in  1968, 
began  Its  archeological  excavations.  The 
research,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  How- 
ard IJngland.  a  native  of  Key  West  and 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  Key  West 
Naval  Station,  and  conducted  entirely 
on  a  volunteer  basis  involving  over  5,000 
hotirs  of  work  during  weekends  and  off- 
duty  hours,  revealed  a  wealth  of  military 
artifacts,  of  Civil  War  cannons  and  am- 
munition. These  findings  have  created  an 
intense  Interest  in  Fort  Taylor,  and  in- 
deed have  national  significance  in  their 
import. 

Among  the  finds  were  two  26.900-pound 
Parrott  rifles  which  used  a  3  00 -pound 
projectile;  eleven  10-inch  Rodman  can- 
nons; two  10-lnch  Colomblad  model  1844 
smooth  bore  cajinons;  and  an  8-lnch 
Coehom  siege  mortar  weighing  945 
pounds. 

The  most  surprising  discovery,  how- 
ever, was  Key  West's  first  plant  to  make 
fresh  water  from  sea  water.  Installed  In 
Port  Taylor  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  addition,  Mr.  England  is  convinced, 
based  on  Civil  War  purchase  records  £md 
inventories  and  actual  unexcavated 
sightings,  that  there  are  still  about  200 
pre-Civil  War  cannon  and  big  rifles,  to- 
gether with  200,000  cannonballs  of  8,  10 
and  15  Inches  in  diameter  burled  In  the 
fort.  The  old  guns  were  burled  in  the 
fort's  floor  casements  at  the  time  it  was 
modernized  in  1898-99.  According  to  Mr. 
England.  Port  Taylor  possesses  the  larg- 
est collection  of  old  guns  of  anj-  fort  to 
the  country.  In  fact.  Mr.  England  advises 
that  all  the  other  forts,  which  were  con- 
structed during  this  period  and  played 
key  roles  In  the  Civil  War,  have  been 
stripped,  tliat  the  guns  were  removed  and 
melted.  Port  Taylor,  then,  is  the  only  fort 
where  the  original  munitions  can  be 
viewed. 

Although  Port  Taylor  failed  to  know 
the  glory  of  exchanging  fire  with  an 
enemy.  It  played  a  highly  significant  role 
in  the  ClvU  War.  It  was  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  forts  held  in  Southern  cities  by 
Northern  troops  and  was  in  the  only 
Southern  city  also  held  by  the  North. 

Key  West  was  headquarters  for  the 
Oulf  Blockading  Squadron  smd,  at  one 
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time,  299  Confederate  blockading  ^ps 
which  had  been  captured  and  were  tied 
np  in  the  Key  West  Harbor  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort.  Port  Taylor  also  acted 
as  liaison  with  the  ships  in  the  area  and 
Federal  headquarters. 

Clearly,  the  fort  and  its  contents  are 
of  tremendous  historical  value  and 
should  be  open  and  available  to  the  pub- 
lic so  that  our  citizens  will  be  able  to 
observe  an  important  chapter  in  our 
history. 

The  entire  island  of  Key  West  has  a 
rich  history,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
military  activity.  No  other  area  in  the 
country  has  had  so  much  military  ac- 
tivity over  such  a  long  period  of  time. 
This  ranges  from  the  days  when  pirates 
threatened  shipping  interests  in  the  gulf 
and  Atlantic  regions,  through  pre-Clvll 
War  and  Civil  War  days,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  World  War  n  which  saw 
German  submarines  sinking  ships  off  the 
Florida  Keys,  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  through  to  the  present  day  with 
the  ever-present  threat  of  Soviet  sub- 
marine activity  in  and  aroimd  the  gulf, 
Caribbesm,  and  Atlantic  areas. 

Other  sites  of  historical  interest  in  and 
arotmd  Key  West  include  the  old  Coast 
Guard  lighthouse,  which  has  Just  been 
transferred  to  Monroe  Cotmty,  the  Mar- 
tello  Tower,  Fort  Jefferson  National 
Monimient,  President  Truman's  Little 
White  House,  Ernest  Hemingway's  house 
and  Audubon  house.  The  citizens  of  Key 
West  are  keenly  Interested  In  preserving 
their  historical  sites  and  have  under- 
taken an  old  island  restoration  program. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
Insure  that  Port  Taylor  joins  this  list  of 
historic  sites  in  Key  West,  and  will  be 
preserved  in  its  present  state.  While 
action  cannot  be  takai  this  year  by  the 
Congress,  I  am  hopeful  that,  with  the 
support  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
favorable  action  can  be  taken  early  next 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  several  newspaper  articles 
which  further  explain  the  unusual 
historical  significance  of  Port  Zachary 
Taylor.  I  am  sure  all  will  agree  that  this 
site  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tection provided  a  unit  of  the  Natlcmal 
Park  System. 

The  material  follows: 

Thk  Silent  Guns  or  Key  Wiax 
(By  Dorothy  Baymer) 

A  quotation  from  Machlavelli's  "The 
Prince"  turns  In  the  mind  on  viewing  the 
old  cannons  and  big  guns  displayed  In  the 
Key  West  area:  "The  chief  foundations  of 
all  states,  new  as  well  as  old  or  composite. 
are  good  laws  and  good  arms." 

In  their  day,  the  cannon  and  guns  served 
well.  They  are  silent  monuments  now. 

The  ancient  cannon  which  points  sea^ 
ward  at  East  Martello  Gallery  Is  alien.  It 
was  found  off  the  shores  of  Key  West  by  an 
unidentified  naval  officer  and  presented  to 
the  museum  In  the  middle  1950*8. 

The  name  of  the  British  ship  from  whl^ 
It  came  Is  also  unlcnown,  but  the  old  cannon 
bears  a  crown  Insignia  and  the  monogram 
"George  Rex,"  Indicating  that  the  wei^Mn 
was  In  use  during  the  reign  of  G«orge  n. 
King  of  England  when  the  American  Revolu- 
tion began  In  ir76. 

A  rich  historical  lode  of  old  cannon  baa 
been  excavated  from  the  site  of  Fort  Zach- 
ary Taylor.  The  digging  began  In  1988  and 
la  continuing.  Besides  two  1863-18M  Oolum- 
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blads,  a  rifled  Parroll  cannon,  weighing 
26,910  pounds,  which  fired  a  300  pound  pro- 
jectile, and  several  10-inch  Bodman  cannon 
have  been  dlaoovered. 

These  early  vintage  typee  were  brought  to 
the  Island  before  and  after  the  CtvU  War. 
They  were  never  flred  in  defense  as  the  fed- 
eral government  was  In  full  control  here. 
The  10-lnch  Rodmans  were  named  for  the 
inventor.  General  T.  J.  Rodman. 

The  Rodmans  weigh  cloee  to  16,000 
pounds.  The  carriage  on  the  hefty  Rodman 
In  one  picture  was  not  made  for  the  gun, 
although  the  cradle  on  which  It  sits,  was. 
The  cannon  Itself  waa  cast  In  1865  at  the 
Ptort  Pitt  Foundry  In  Pennsylvania.  This 
cannon  and  the  others,  have  been  burled  at 
Pt.   Taylor   since   the   period   of    1898-1B60 

An  eJght-lnch  Coehorn  selge  mortar  was 
also  located. 

During  World  War  I,  when  the  old  "Kzj 
West  Army  Barracks  was  activated,  three- 
Inch  field  artillery  was  posted.  One  of  these 
guns  with  Its  caisson,  which  was  horse- 
drawn,  rests  In  front  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Southemmoet  Post  3911,  at  236 
Elizabeth  Street.  

Victor  Hartmann,  WWI  veteran,  say  the 
artlUery  pleoa  Is  still  mounted  on  Its  original 
wooden  spoked,  Iron-rlmmed  wheels.  Near 
the  gunner's  seat,  at  the  breach-loading  end. 
Is  the  legend,  "3 -Inch  field  Artillery,  Model 
of  1908." 

Long  clean  modern  lines  are  displayed  by 
the  two  detached  naval  guns  fianklng  the 
Administration  Building  on  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion. The  largest  Is  an  open  end  gun  and 
the  smaller  is  a  rapid  fire  gun,  both  taken 
from  a  Navy  vessel  of  World  War  n. 

A  man  named  John  Waller  once  said, 
"Ouns  are  left  to  do  what  words  might  have 
done  earlier,  properly  used." 

That  is  the  parting  shot  of  thought  on 
looking  at  the  long  silent  sentinels  of  Key 
West. 

[From  the  Mlalml  Herald,  Jan.  26,  1972] 

Restoration  or  Histokic  Fort  PtrRsuxD 

Key  West. — Efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
long  neglected  Port  Taylor  partly  restored, 
preserved  as  a  national  monument  and 
opened  to  the  public. 

A  major  step  in  this  direction  was  made 
last  April  when  Congress  designated  It  as 
a  historic  site.  This  qualified  It  for  consid- 
eration by  the  National  Park  Service  for 
recommendation  as  a  national  monument. 

Port  Taylor  is  one  of  Florida's  two  most 
fascinating  military  structures  buUt  since 
Spanish  times.  The  other  is  Port  Jefferson. 
Work  on  both  was  started  in  1846  and  con- 
tinued through  the  CivU  War. 

Both  forts  are  difficult  to  reach.  Port  Jef- 
ferson in  the  Dry  Tortugas  68  miles  west 
of  Key  West,  can  be  reached  only  by  sur- 
face boat  or  flying  boat,  while  Fort  Taylor, 
Inside  the  Key  West  Naval  Station,  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  public. 

Of  the  two.  Fort  Jefferson  is  the  more 
picturesque.  It  has  been  little  despoiled,  while 
Its  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  who  set  the  broken  leg  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  on  the  night  he  assassinated  President 
Lincoln,  served  a  prison  sentence  inside  its 
red  brick  walls.  Moreover,  Fort  Jefferson,  to- 
gether with  75  square  miles  of  surrounding 
water  and  keys,  has  been  designated  a  na- 
tional monument  under  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Fort  Taylor  may  be  considered  somewhat 
under  par  with  the  Ugly  Duckling.  Once  a 
handsome  castle  with  three-story  walls,  it 
was  drastically  changed  and  "modeml«Bd" 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Its  two 
upper  sttKies  were  luiocked  down,  the  lower 
casements  filled  with  sand,  and  a  concrete 
bastion  was  buUt  about  12-lnch  guns,  set 
up  to  blow  the  Spanish  fieet  out  of  the  water 
should  it  try  to  attack  Key  West. 

While  Fort  Jefferson  was  abandoned  as  a 
fort  after  the  ClvU  War,  Fort  Taylor  con- 
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tlnued  to  serve  as  a  protector  for  the  Key 
West  Naval  Station  until  1947  when  the 
Coastal  ArtUlery  was  disbanded  as  obsolete. 
The  celebraUon  this  year  of  Key  West's 
150th  anniversary  has  stirred  renewed  in- 
terest in  Fort  Taylor.  But  Initial  interest  in 
the  fort  was  spurred  by  a  letter  written  in 
1968  by  an  xmnamed  reader  to  the  Miami 
Herald's  Action  Line. 

"Why,"  asked  the  writer,  "Is  Fort  Jefferson 
a  national  monument  whUe  Port  TaylM-  is 
nott- 

The  Herald  went  to  Capt.  John  D  Shea,  Jr., 
commanding  officer  of  the  Key  West  Naval 
Station,  with  the  question.  Shea  called  in 
Howard  England,  a  naval  architect,  bom  in 
Kev  West  in  1914. 

'"What  can  you  tell  me  about  Port  Taylor?" 
asked  Shea. 

England  could  talk  about  Port  Taylor  in  a 
general  way,  but  he  discovered  that  he  was 
shy  of  detaU.  Moreover,  he  could  not  ex- 
plain why  Port  Taylor  bad  not  acquired  equal 
status  with  Port  Jefferson. 

Shea  appointed  a  Naval  Station  Historical 
Committee,  which  Included  England,  and 
ordered  the  committee  to  dig  up  all  the  facts 
It  could  on  the  base  fort. 

Delving  into  the  fort's  background,  Eng- 
land made  a  discovery — or  a  rediscovery.  The 
old  guns  mounted  in  the  fort  at  the  time  it 
was  modernized  in  1898-99  were  burled  In 
the  first-floor  casements. 

England  also  learned  that  the  12-lnch 
guns,  set  up  In  the  place  of  the  obsolete  Civil 
War  guns,  remained  In  the  fort  until  1939 
when  Great  Britain  and  France  declared  war 
on  Germany  and  its  allies  President  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt  ordered  the  guns  sent  to  Prance 
under  a  lend-lease  program  There  they  were 
mounted  on  raUway  flatcars,  to  help  defend 
France  against  a  German  mvaslon.  But  the 
Germans  outflanked  the  big  guns  and  cap- 
tured them. 

Lacking  funds,  England  begged  some  ex- 
cavating equipment,  and  with  volunteer 
labor,  went  to  work  on  weekends,  removing 
sand  and  rubble  from  the  filled  casements 
and  chiseling  away  at  concrete  poured  In 
1868.  He  l>egan  to  turn  up  burled  pre-Clvll 
War  guns,  gun  mounts,  hundreds  of  Cannon- 
balls  and  other  equipment. 

One  of  England's  richest  finds  was  a  26,900- 
pound  Parrott  rlfie  which  used  a  300-pound 
projectile.  He  also  found  10-lnch  Rodman 
cannons  and  an  eight-Inch  Coehom  siege 
mcrtar.  Although  the  mortar  was  only  33 
inches  long.  It  weighed  946  pounds. 

But  England's  most  surprising  discovery 
was  Key  West's  first  plant  to  make  fresh 
water  from  sea  water.  Installed  in  Port  Taylor 
during  the  ClvU  War. 

"On  one  of  the  boUers  we  found  a  plate 
identifying  the  plant  as  'Dr.  Normandy's  Ma- 
rine Aerated  Fresh  Water  Apparatvjs,  London. 
No.  189,'  "  England  said.  "We  wrote  to  the 
British  Patent  Office  and  received  specifica- 
tions and  patenu  of  Dr.  Normandy's  plant. 
It  was  capable  of  producing  7,000  gallons  of 
fresh  water  s  day  from  sea  water." 

England's  digging  and  research  convinced 
him  that  burled  at  Port  Taylor  are  about  200 
pre-Clvll  War  cannon  and  big  rifles  together 
with  200.000  cannonballs  of  eight,  10  and  15 
Inches  in  diameter. 

"I  believe  we've  got  here  the  largest  cfA- 
lectlon  of  old  guns  of  any  other  fort  In 
America,"  England  said.  "Othar  forU  were 
stripped  of  guns  after  they  became  obeolete 
and  used  as  scrap  metal." 

Although  Port  Taylor  failed  to  know  the 
glory  of  exchanging  flre  with  an  enemy.  It 
undoubtedly  was  responsible  for  Union  forces 
being  able  to  hold  onto  the  Important  port 
of  Key  West  during  the  Ctvll  War,  It  may 
have  served  as  a  deterrent  to  attack  by  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  Key  West  Naval  SUtlon 
during  the  Spanlsh-Amertcan  War. 

Like  Fort  Jefferson,  Fort  Taylor  was  obao- 
lete  even  l)efore  its  completion.  Had  the  Con- 
federates possessed  a  navy  with  modem  guns 
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both  Tkylor  and  Jefferson's  eight-foot  walls 
could  have  b«en  poimded  Into  rubble,  aa 
Union  arUUery  did  to  Fort  Pulaakl  at 
Savannab. 

It  la  the  human  ilde  of  Fort  Taylor  that 
makes  Its  story  oompelUng.  Work  on  the  fort 
continued  for  31  years,  from  1845-46.  The 
cost  In  sweat  and  In  human  lives  Is  like  read- 
ing of  construction  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  when  life  was  cheaper  than 
money. 

Yellow  fever  took  the  Uvea  of  countless 
workers,  while  two  ofBcers  In  charge  of  con- 
struction died.  In  18M,  Capt.  JerenUah  M. 
Scantt  and  15  others  died,  llie  following 
year.  Maj.  William  Fraser  died,  together  with 
an  uncounted  number  of  workers. 

In  a  major  epidemic  In  1862,  71  of  the  448 
Union  soldiers  stationed  at  the  fort  died, 
while  over  half  of  the  civilian  workers  were 
stricken,  and  30  died. 

How  many  slaves  working  on  the  construc- 
tion of  Fort  Taylor  died  of  yellow  fever  Is 
not  known.  Nobody  bothered  to  count  the 
stricken  blacks. 

Tes,  the  Army  used  slaves  for  the  construc- 
tion of  both  Fort  Taylor  and  Fort  Jefferson, 
leasing  them  for  11  a  day  from  Stephen  R. 
Mallory,  senator  from  Florida.  Skilled  labor, 
mainly  Irish  and  Oermans,  received  $4  a 
day. 

The  foundation  of  the  fort,  laid  on  bedrock 
In  11  feet  of  water  1,000  feet  offshore,  cap- 
ered 7.8  acres.  Immense  quantities  of  granite 
from  New  England  and  brick  from  the  Oulf 
shore  towns  went  Into  the  construction.  The 
elght-foot-thlck  walls  rose  to  50  feet  above 
water,  extended  355  feet  along  the  seaward 
side  and  495  feet  along  the  landward  side. 

Although  the  fort  would  have  been  a  push- 
over for  the  better  gxina  available  at  the 
time,  the  Confederates  lacked  the  forces  to 
lay  siege,  and  Key  West  became  the  only  Im- 
portant southern  port  to  remain  in  Union 
hands  throughout  the  war. 

Mallory,  whose  slaves  had  helped  build  the 
fort,  found  himself  as  secretary  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  taking  it  from  Union  forces.  But  the 
attack  was  never  ordered,  although  the 
Union  Navy,  using  Key  West  as  a  base,  played 
havoc  with  southern  shipping,  particularly 
blockade  runners. 

The  only  "threat"  to  Fort  Taylor  was  made 
by  a  14-year-old  boy.  Joaeph  Yates  Porter, 
and  a  band  of  fellow  teenagers  who  orga- 
nized themselves  as  the  "Confederate  Volun- 
teers." Waving  an  heirloom  sword  as  he  led 
a  band  acroee  the  1.000-foot  bridge  to  the 
stronghold's  door,  young  Porter  yelled  out 
a  command  to  sxrrrender  the  fort  In  the 
name  of  the  Confederate  Volunteers. 

Porter's  cry  brought  the  presence  of  Capt. 
Bdward  B.  Hunt,  commanding  ofDcer  and 
an  acquaintance  of  the  Porter  family. 

"Oet  out  of  here."  ordered  Hunt,  "or  111 
come  down  and  put  that  sword  on  your  back- 
side." 

Porter  Ignomlnlously  retreated,  followed 
by  his  companion  vcdunteers.  As  Dr.  Porter, 
he  would  serve  as  Florida's  first  public  health 
officer,  from  1889  until  1917. 

Work  on  Fort  Taylor,  was  ordered  halted 
In  1866,  Fort  Jefferson,  built  at  the  same 
time,  was  converted  Into  a  federal  prison, 
but  Fort  Taylor  was  manned  by  military 
unit*  untU  1947  when  the  Co«i8t  ArtUlery 
was  disbanded  and  the  fort  txirned  over  to 
the  Navy.  A  battery  of  anti-aircraft  g^uns  was 
maintained  at  the  fort  dtirlng  World  War  H. 

Spoil  from  dredging  operations  In  recent 
years  has  been  deposited  about  the  fort,  flU- 
Ing  the  area  about  It  six  feet  or  more  above 
sea  level.  The  laat  dredging  was  done  in 
1967,  when  the  Navy  made  major  Improve- 
ments to  the  base  harbor  and  channel. 

Congreaalonal  designation  laat  April  as  a 
historic  site  makes  Port  Taylor  eligible  for 
matching  state  and  federal  funds  for  the 
task  of  clearing  the  site  and  protecting  the 
structure.  But  no  such  funds  have  been  pro- 
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vlded,  and  England  has  continued  on  week- 
ends with  volunteer  help  to  excavate  the  cen- 
tury-old armament,  remove  the  rust  from 
the  pieces  and  protect  the  sxirface  with  paint. 
Much  of  his  help  has  come  from  sailors  at- 
tending the  Navy's  sotuu-  school. 

The  next  step  Is  up  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  upon  which  rests  the  decision 
whether  to  recommend  Fort  Taylor  as  a  na- 
tional monument.  England,  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  Key  West  Naval  Station's  Historic 
Committee,  has  been  the  most  active  in 
preaelng  for  Fort  Taylor's  recognition. 

Key  West  citizens  have  sought  to  help,  too, 
but  because  the  fort  is  on  the  Navy  base. 
there  is  a  tendency  to  look  upon  It  as  out-of- 
bounds. 

Recently.  Dr.  Heru7  Field.  Coconut  Orove 
anthropologist  and  Harvard  University  asso- 
ciate, has  been  writing  letters  to  Washington 
wUh  the  hope  of  getting  action  on  the  fort. 
Otherwise.  Dr.  Field  has  been  going  about 
buttonholing  people  and  urging  them  to 
write  to  Rep.  Dante  Fasoell,  In  whoee  dis- 
trict the  fort  is  located. 

England  foresees  no  problem  In  handling 
public  visits  to  the  fort,  although  it  Is  Inside 
the  Navy  base. 

"Shuttle  bus  or  shuttle  tram  train  could 
be  used  to  transport  visitors  to  and  from  the 
fort."  England  said. 

The  Conch  Train,  a  popular  Key  West  tour, 
is  permitted  to  take  visitors  into  the  Navy 
base.  Taking  pictures  or  getting  off  the  train 
is  forbidden. 

But  before  the  fort  could  be  opened,  the 
Navy  wovild  have  to  find  aiU3ther  place  to 
store  Its  vast  quantities  of  odds  and  ends. 
England  estimates  that  the  cost  of  Just  mov- 
ing the  Navy's  present  equipment  and  junk 
from  the  area  and  cleaning  up  the  grounds 
would  cost  $26,000. 

Elngland  and  Dr.  Field  hope  to  see  Fort 
Taylor  cleaned  up.  partly  restored.  Its  his- 
tory interpreted,  and  dedicated  as  a  national 
monument  with  a  flag-ralsLng  service  on 
July  4.  1976. 

"But  I  hope  it  happens  before."  said  Eng- 
land, who  has  spent  so  much  of  his  own 
time  and  energy  on  the  fort. 


TRTBUTE     TO     HON.     ALEXANDER 
PIRNIE.  OP  NEW  YORK 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


or   TXN» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sat'irday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  time  means  of  paying 
a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  my  col- 
league and  wartime  friend,  Alexanbsk 
PiRNtB  of  New  York,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  Congress  at  the  close  of  this  session 
following  more  than  a  decade  of  distin- 
guished public  service. 

I  first  knew  Alexander  Pirnie  when  we 
were  both  members  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  in  World  War  n. 
We  served  overseas  together  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operations  and  later  we 
again  met  and  renewed  our  friendship 
following  his  election  to  the  Congress  In 
1958. 

Alexander  Pirnie  Is  an  able,  dedicated, 
diligent  legislator.  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  has  con- 
tributed much  to  legislation  which  has 
strengthened  the  defense  posture  of  our 
Nation. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Republican  Party 
smd  a  member  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee,  he  has  helped  set  GOP  policy 
in  the  CcHigress — althoiigh  members  of 
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different  political  parties,  this  has  not 
impaired  our  friendship. 

AI.XZANDXB  Pnum  h«fi  aerved  his  dis- 
trict, State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and 
well,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  In  the 
93d  Congress. 

Certainly  we  all  Join  in  wishing  him 
the  very  best  of  good  luck,  health,  and 
happiness  as  he  takes  his  leave  of  the 
House  and  enters  a  richly  deserved  re- 
tirement. 


LETTERS  FROM  MY  TEENAGED 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  OBOBOIA 

IN  THE  BOtrSB  OF  BKPBS8SI«TATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
by  coincidence  I  received  in  this  morn- 
ing's mail  two  letters  from  opposite  sides 
of  my  district,  each  from  a  13-year-old. 
Let  the  word  go  out  that  the  future  can 
be  viewed  with  confidence,  that  in  the 
river  of  the  life  of  our  Republic,  we  can 
feel  the  bottom  and  it  is  sound.  When 
young  people  like  these  are  concerned 
with  their  fellow  man  and  in  their  qual- 
ity of  life — whether  concerning  pollu> 
tlon  control  or  medical  services — our  out- 
look is  bright. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which 
says: 

Olve  a  man  a  flsh.  he  will  eat  a  meal;  teach 
him  how  to  fish,  he  will  eat  forever. 

So,  may  I  salute  the  cities  of  Forssrth 
and  Columbus,  Ga.,  of  which  these  young 
people  are  products,  and  whose  example 
commends  itself  to  us. 

On  pollution,  of  course,  we  must  put 
things  with  greater  priority  first  and  be 
willing  to  puy  for  them  first.  That  Is  what 
Scott  Coffee  is  saying. 

Diane  Belvln  is  a  good  example  in 
compassion.  Why  not  medical  services  for 
people  who  need  it  early  in  life.  An  oimce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 
Diane  would  say;  and  fullness  of  life 
would  be  an  enormous  return  on  modest 
preventive  medical  services. 

When  we  consider  health  delivery  plana 
next  year,  let  us  major  in  ways  to  keep 
people  well  instead  of  waiting  for  them 
to  get  sick  or  grow  up  in  a  deformed  way, 
mentally  or  physically. 

The  letters  follow : 

FOKSTTH,  Oa., 
October  11.  1972. 

Dkak  RKpaKsorrATVx  Brixklzt:  I  am  a  IS 
year  old  Georgian  and  Interested  in  politics. 

You  know  how  we  Oeorgians  like  to  have 
our  state  clean.  And  I  think  pollution  Is  a 
big  lasue  In  our  nation  today. 

Well  I  think  I  have  a  small  answer  or  tem- 
porary solution  to  our  state's  pollirtlon. 

This  Is  my  plan,  on  an  early  date  in  the 
year,  such  as  Jan.  6  a  niekel  from  each  per- 
son of  the  ages  12  through  65  years  old  be 
required  for  the  control  and  research  of 
Georgia's  poUutlon.  This  plan  I  think  could 
be  used  on  the  United  States  too.  Some  might 
object  but  If  they  can  spend  12.46  on  a  six- 
pack  of  Budwelaer  every  night.  I  think  they 
can  scrape  up  a  nickel  for  my  plan. 

I  think  my  plan  will  work  If  through  you 
It  la  represented  In  Congress.  If  you  have 
any  replies  or  questions  about  It  please 
write. 

Thank  you, 

Scorr  Corra. 
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CoLxncBTTa,  Oa.. 
October  12,  IVTt. 
DcAK  Ma.  BamELBT:  I  am  18  yew  old.  I 

know  you  are  very  biisy  with  the  war  and 
other  Important  things,  but  to  me  this  ia  very 
important.  I  think  a  law  should  be  passed 
oot  to  allow  freak  shows  tn  America.  I  think 
It  Is  sad  to  see  a  deformed  person  In  a  circus 
to  be  shown  to  other  people  when  his  de- 
formity could  be  ctired  by  surgery.  I  know 
not  many  people  think  about  It.  I  sure  wUb 
you  could  do  something  about  It  and  If  you 
cant  why  not. 
Yours  truly, 

DianzBzltik. 


UNION  CITY,  TENN.: 
PROCLAMATION 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TKNirassxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVBB 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

many  organizations  and  businesses 
throughout  the  United  States  can  be 
given  recognition  for  their  participation, 
support,  and  assistance  in  building  a 
more  prosperous  rural  America  in  these 
United  States.  One  such  organization, 
a  member  of  the  Cooperative,  Free  En- 
terprise Ssrstem,  was  recently  honored 
In  a  unique  way  by  offlcisds  and  busi- 
nesses of  the  community  of  Union  City, 
Tenn.  The  honored  organization  was  the 
Union  City  office  of  the  Dyersburg  Pro- 
duction Credit  Associatlcm.  This  associa- 
tion is  part  of  Uie  nationwide  Farm  Cred- 
it System,  and  specifically,  Is  located  in 
the  Fourth  Farm  Credit  District  which 
is  composed  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  Charles  H.  Adams, 
Mayor  of  Union  City,  Term.,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  September  12, 
1972,  "PCA  Appreciation  Day,"  in  recog- 
nition of  the  vital  service  being  rend- 
ered to  that  area  of  Tennessee  agricul- 
ture through  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions, their  related  farm-oriented  serv- 
ices, and  other  cooperatives.  The  Honor- 
able T.  W.  Jones,  Judge  of  the  Obion, 
Tenn.,  Coimty  Court  also  lasue  a  procla- 
mation the  same  day  declaring  Septem- 
ber 12,  1972,  "PCA  Appreciation  Day." 
The  proclamations  Issued  by  Mayor 
Adams  and  Judge  Jones  follow: 
Cirr  or  Union  Cut,  Txnn.  :  A  PiocLaMATioK 

Whereas,  agriculttire  is  and  has  been  one 
of  the  major  Industries  of  Obion  County, 
Tennessee,  and  has  contributed  immeasura- 
bly to  the  growth,  prosperity  and  weU-belng 
of  the  citizens  of  Union  City,  Tennessee;  and 

Whereas,  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion is  a  farmer-owned,  cooperative  lending 
Institution  which  has  provided  a  dependa- 
ble source  of  financing,  covmselllng  and  en- 
couragement for  the  growth,  development 
and  modernization  of  the  farming  Industry 
in  Obion  County  and  thereby  benefiting  the 
citizens  of  Union  City,  Tennessee;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Union  City.  Tennessee  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Production  Credit  Association; 

Now,  therefcHV,  I,  Charles  H.  Adams  by  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Union  City.  Tennessee,  do  here- 
by publish,  declare  and  proclaim  Tuesday, 
September  the  twelfth.  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Seventy  Two,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
u  Production  Credit  Association  Day  In  the 
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City  of  Union  City,  Obion  Covmty  Tennes- 

In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  City  of  Union  City,  Tennessee,  to 
be  aflbced  hereto  this  the  6th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1972. 


Obxon  Couktt,  Stats  or  TaNNisaKx — 

A     PBOCUmATTON 

Whereas,  the  farming  Industry  is  and  has 
been  one  of  the  major  Industries  In  Obion 

County,  Tennessee;  and 

Whereas,  a  great  number  of  the  cltlsens 
and  residents  of  Obion  County.  Tennessee, 
are  engaged  in  the  farming  Industry  and  draw 
their  livelihood  therefrom;  and 

Whereas,  the  farming  industry  In  Obion 
County,  Tennessee,  is  and  has  been  an  inno- 
vative, progressive  industry  that  c(»itlnuaUy 
seeks  to  provide  a  better  way  of  life  for  all 
of  the  cltlnens  of  Obion  County,  Tennesse; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Production  Credit  Association, 
a  farmer -owned  lending  cooperative,  has 
been  an  active  participant  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  farming  Industry  In 
Obion  County.  Tetmessee,  providing  an  ade- 
quate and  dependable  source  of  funds  for 
those  engaged  in  the  farming  indiistry  and 
seeka,  continually,  to  supply  technical  assist- 
ance, encoiuragement  and  advice  for  those 
so  engaged;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  efforts  has  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  the  economy  and  standards 
of  Uvlng  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  Obion 
County.  Tennessee; 

Now,  thsrefore,  I,  T.  W.  Jones,  Judge  of 
the  County  Court  of  Obion  County.  Tennes- 
see, by  the  power  and  authority  vested  In  me 
by  virtue  ot  my  office,  do  hereby  publish,  de- 
clare and  proclaim  Tuesday,  September  the 
twelfth.  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy  Two. 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  as  Production  Credit 
Association  Day  In  Obion  County.  Tennessee. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  this 
Court  to  be  hereto  affixed  on  this  the  6th 
day  of  September,  1972. 

Harold  Jenkins,  Obion  Coimty  PCA 
manager;  Jerry  Davis,  field  representa- 
tive and  Mrs.  Katherlne  Wright,  secre- 
tary in  the  Union  City  PCA  office  were 
responsible  for  coordinating  much  of  the 
effort  Involved  in  celebration  of  "PCA 
Appreciation  Day."  Cooperating  in  mak- 
ing the  entire  community  aware  of  hap- 
penings were  the  "Union  City  Dally  Mes- 
senger" and  "WENK  radio"  of  Union 
City,  Tenn. 

During  the  daylong  celebration,  mem- 
bers of  Production  Credit  Associations 
visited  all  farm  supply  dealers  and  mer- 
chants throughout  Obion  County  and 
also  visited  with  factory  personnel  In  the 
cities  of  Obion.  Troy,  Kenton,  South 
Union,  and  Union  City.  Participating 
were:  Larry  Elgin  and  Bill  Seavers  of 
Trenton,  Tenn.;  David  Henderson  and 
Edwin  Tritt  of  Alamo,  Tenn.;  Wlnfred 
Allen  of  Humbolt,  Tenn.;  Daron  McNatt 
and  Charles  Bell  of  Dresden,  Tenn. ;  Jim- 
my Welch,  Daimy  Carpenter,  Frank  Bur- 
nett, Eirsie  Johnson,  and  Raleigh  Coplen 
of  Dyersburg,  Tenn..  Mr.  Coplen  being 
goieral  manager  of  all  Production  Credit 
Association  offices  represented  in  the 
celebration. 

Due  to  the  community  acceptance 
shown  and  the  willingness  of  city  and 
county  officials  to  participate  in  these 
worthy  recognition  tictivities  In  Obion 
County,  other  "Appreciation  Days"  are 
now  being  planned  for  the  counties  of 
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Dyer,  Crockett,  Gibson.  Lake,  and  Weak- 
ley, tn  Tennessee. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET— POWERFUL  PYGMY  OF 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRSSZMTA'nVEa 
Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  %)eaker,  the  in- 
creasingly wide-ranging  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
OMB — of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  are  bec(Hning  a  topic  of  major 
concern  to  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public.  Unlike  other  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  that  bask  in  the  sim- 
light  of  pubUcity,  the  work  of  the  OMB 
has  been  shrouded  In  the  obscurity  of  the 
bureaucratic  maze — despite  the  all- 
powerful  quarterback  role  that  It  plays 
In  the  executive  branch. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  inside  work 
of  the  OMB  was  recently  written  by 
Beverly  Craig  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
Detroit  News.  It  provides  a  broad  insight 
into  the  multitudinous  fimctions  of  the 
OMB,  and  includes  revealing  comments 
by  many  experts  and  other  OMB-watch- 
ers.  I  commend  the  article  to  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  and  hope  that  it 
will  help  shed  necessary  llgrht  on  this 
unique  governmental  agency,  described 
B£  "the  President's  right  arm."  "Rie  text 
of  the  article  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  Aug.  30.  1972] 

NnoN's  BxTixaT  Acknct  Feaixd,  Hatxo 
(By  Beverly  Craig) 

Washinotok. — The  White  House's  power- 
ful budget  agency,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  is  like  a  rich  uncle — feared  by 
some,  praised  by  others  and,  privately,  de- 
nounced for  not  spending  money  more  freely. 

It's  called  "the  OMB."  but  critics  have 
shortened  even  that  to  "Tomb."  CAfB  has  so 
much  clout  that  It  sometimes  buries,  by  de- 
ferment, programs  approved  by  Cabinet 
members  and  enacted  by  Congress.        

Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
Secretary  Oeorge  Romney.  In  his  unhappineas 
with  the  adminlBtration,  recently  provided 
an  example  of  OMB's  power.  After  President 
Nixon  Issued  anti -inflation  directlvee  aimed 
at  reducing  the  federal  bureaucracy,  OMB 
enforced  the  orders  so  effectively  that  HUD 
lost  700  employes. 

Romney  appealed  In  vain  to  OMB  for  a 
bigger  staff.  He  won  agreement  for  an  In- 
crease only  after  a  personal  meeting  with  Mr. 
Nixon,  during  which  he  vented  his  frustra- 
tions over  lack  of  personnel  to  prevent  ^BA 
scandals  such  as  those  which  occurred  In 
Detroit. 

Congress  Is  the  major  source  of  hostility 
to  OMB. 

"OMB  Is  the  most  hated  of  all  federal 
agencies,"  said  a  congressional  staff  director, 
stirring  his  coffee  with  a  vengeance. 

"I'd  rather  deal  with  the  Politburo  than 
the  OBCB,"  said  a  congressman. 

OMB,  akin  to  the  treasxirer  or  controller  of 
a  corporation.  Is  frequently  described  as  the 
President's  right  arm.  And  It  implements  his 
policies  in  the  most  forceful  way  of  all — cash 
flow. 

The  agency  also  helps  Cabinet  departmenta 
formulate  budget  requests,  apportions  funds 
quarterly,  assesses  the  potential  cost  and 
efficacy  of  legislation  proposed  on  the  HUl. 
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helps  push  tbe  Pfestdent's  1eg1aT»tlTe  pro- 
posals uul  audits  existing  federal  prognons. 

Congress  feels  that  Its  constitutional 
mandate  to  appropriate  money — the  power  of 
the  purse — gives  It  the  last  word  on  who 
gets  what.  That's  the  major  rub  between 
Congress  and  OBdB.  In  addition,  naturally 
there  would  be  fiscal  friction  between  a  Re- 
publican administration  and  a  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress. 

The  one  po|3«  up  constantly  In  this  power - 
oriented  city. 

After  Congress  passed  the  llSS-bllllcn 
higher  education  bUl  containing  an  18-month 
bussing  moratorium  sought  by  Michigan  con- 
^essmen,  there  was  dally  speculation  on 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  would  sign  the  costly,  far- 
reaching  bill.  He  did — but  only  after  exhaus- 
tive review  by  OMB. 

Repeatedly  during  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  bearings  recently  on  funding  for 
national  health  training  programs,  commit- 
tee members  made  sly  digs  at  the  OMB's 
budget-cutting  proclivities. 

"We're  not  supposed  to  Indulge  In  blas- 
phemy toward  OMB,"  Jested  Senator  Joseph 
Montoya,  New  Mexico  Democrat.  "Blasphemy 
toward  none."  agreed  a  witness  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  (NXH). 

The  OMB,  described  as  a  "powerful  pygmy 
of  government"  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Is  a  drastically  different  creature  than  the 
first  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  created  in  1921. 
Thoee  were  the  days  of  accountants  with 
^een  eyeshades.  and  the  emphasis  was  on 
saving  string  and  turning  In  old  pencil  stubs. 
The  government  was  less  complex  .  .  .  and 
lees  costly. 

The  two-year-old  OMB,  as  a  strong  arm 
of  the  White  Hoxise,  helps  perpetuate  the 
Founding  Fathers'  concept  of  separation  of 
powers. 

I&tervlewa  with  congressmen ,  congreealonal 
staff  members,  economists  and  past  and 
present  OMB  officials  Indicated  that  the  Sx- 
ecutlve  Branch  may  be  eroding  Congress' 
power  of  the  purse.  But  there  are  healthy 
indications  that  OMB  Is  creating  pressure  on 
a  marahmallow  bureaucracy  to  request  and 
spend  money  along  the  lines  of  practical  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  Interviews  touched  on  these  corollary 
Issues: 

Is  the  OMB  a  budgetary  or  poUUcal  ex- 
tension of  the  White  Hoiue? 

Must  the  President  spend  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress? 

Are  taxpayers'  desires  for  cuts  In  federal 
spending  likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  OMB 
and  the  GKlminlstration? 

The  OMB  Itself  is  close  physlcaUy  as  well 
phllosophlcaUy  to  Mr.  NUon,  with  quarters 
In  the  Kxecutive  Office  Building  next  to  the 
White  House.  Its  new  director  is  Casper  W. 
Weinberger,  the  former  deputy  who  took  over 
after  Oeorge  P.  Schultz  became  secretary  of 
the  treasury. 

OMB  is  a  relatively  small  agency,  with  a 
staff  level  of  660,  of  whom  about  420  are  pro- 
fessional and  the  rest  clerical.  But  its  salaries 
are  among  the  highest  In  government.  The 
staff  has  grown  by  about  one-fifth  in  the  two 
years  since  it  was  reorganized  with  a  man- 
agement thrust.  Its  predecessor  was  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

The  OMB  has  requested  (lO.S  million  for 
lU  1973  operations  and  spent  about  tl9  mll- 
Uon  in   1972. 

How  do  OMB  and  the  budget  process  meah  ? 

There's  a  long  lead  time  for  the  federal 
budget,  as  there  is  for  an  auto  coming  out  of 
Detroit.  The  fiscal  1973  year  began  July  1, 
but  work  on  the  budget  began  in  the  sorlnK 
of   1971. 

As  formally  presented  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary, the  budget  strongly  reflected  Mr.  NUon's 
priorities,  such  as  an  Increase  in  spending 
on  domestic  or  human  resources  programs 
and  less  on  the  military. 

There's  a  lot  of  pulling  and  hauling  before 
the  budget  gets  to  Congress. 

Key  divisions  within  departments  sueh  ae 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare   (HEW)   and 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  pre- 
pare budget  requests  internally,  subject  to 
review  at  the  cabinet  secretary's  level.  The 
next  step  Is  OMB  review,  which  Is  Intensive. 

If.  for  example,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (VA)  asks  to  ^>end  several  millions 
more  on  Its  ho^jltals.  the  OMB,  with  the 
"big"  budget  picture  in  mind,  may  say  no. 

Congress  traditionally  goes  through  two 
stages  in  its  budget  process.  It  enacts  legis- 
lation which  authorlaes  an  agency  to  carry 
out  a  program,  frequently  setting  a  celling 
on  the  money  to  be  appropriated  later. 

Many  bills,  such  as  the  higher  education 
package,  are  authorized  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  years,  cw  Indefinitely.  Others,  such  as 
programs  for  atomic  energy  and  space  ex- 
ploration, are  authorized  anew  each  year. 

Permission  to  spend  or  obllgaM  money 
generally  comes  In  the  form  of  appropria- 
tions bUls. 

For  fiscal  1978,  $170  bUllon  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
requested  $250  billion  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congrees. 

Congress'  money  dealings  may  seem  mind- 
boggling  to  outsiders — as  well  as  to  fresh- 
men congressmen.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  reviews  all  tax  bills,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  13  subcom- 
mittees considers  the  funding  for  various 
federal  agencies  and  programs.  After  action 
by  the  full  House,  the  Senate  gets  its  say. 
Any  differences  are  resolved  In  conferences, 
which  frequently  are  lengthy  and  conten- 
tious. 

In  this  system,  the  measures  finally  get 
to  the  White  House,  for  OMB  review  and  the 
President's  veto  or  signature. 

Critics  oi  the  OMB  complain  that  Its  dis- 
bursing of  funds  has  become  highly  political, 
and  they  are  particularly  hostile  about  "Im- 
poundment." Impounding  funds  means  re- 
fining to  release  them.  The  technique  is  not 
new  to  OMB. 

"I  had  thought  that  once  the  Oongreas 
passed  the  appropriation  bUl  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  It  and  signed  it  and  said  to 
the  country  that  'This  has  my  approval.'  that 
the  money  would  be  used.  Instead  of  sacked 
up  and  put  down  In  the  basement  some- 
where." groused  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson 
In  1969.  His  budget  officers  Impounded  up 
to  110  billion  at  one  point  during  his  presi- 
dency. 

By  what  justification  does  OMB  withhold 
funds?  For  one  reason,  money  for  compli- 
cated legislative  programs  can't  be  ^)ent 
overnight.  Congress  may  approve  funds  for 
dozens  of  new  hospitals,  but  the  letting  of 
contracts  and  coordination  with  local  offi- 
cials may  cause  the  funds  to  be  kept  In  re- 
serves by  OMB  for  months  or  years.  Another 
example  is  funding  for  Mr.  Nixon's  war  on 
cancer.  Before  the  millions  can  be  doled  out, 
grant  applications  from  companies  and  re- 
search teams  must  imdergo  complex  review 
procedures. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  OMB  revealed  that  It  had 
•9.1  billion  In  reserves  as  of  June  30  for  this 
kind  of  "routine  financial  administration." 

Another  $1.S  billion  was  l>elng  held  up  for 
other  reasons,  OKfB  said  without  spelling 
them  out.  Congressional  sources  say  this  is 
the  category  In  which  OMB  is  sitting  on 
funds  for  programs  the  President  doesnt 
favor. 

OMB  caused  a  political  flap  last  fall  when 
It  Impounded  $200  million  for  food  stamps. 
The  funds  had  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. 

Another  occurred  in  January,  when  Michi- 
gan's Democratic  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  led 
40  other  senators  In  protesting  to  Mr.  Nixon 
the  OMB's  decision  to  eliminate  a  special 
emergency  food  and  medical  services  program 
for  the  poor. 

The  Senators  said  their  protest  reflected 
"the  growing  frustration  of  members  of  Con- 
gress In  the  face  of  OMB  dh-ectlves  regarding 
nutrition  programs."  They  said  some  Senate 
officers  were  interested  in  exploring  leglsla- 
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tlon  "that  would  reqtUre  the  OMB  to  act  ta 
strict  accordance  with  congresslonally  ex- 
pressed intent.  " 

Thoee  who  side  with  OMB  say  Congress  has 
vision  problems,  like  the  blind  men  who 
trted  to  describe  an  elephant  after  touching 
only  parts  of  It. 

"You  can't  run  a  $280  billion  budget  with 
a  S36-man  board  of  directors  even  if  they  all 
were  geniuses,"  said  Charles  L.  Schultze,  an 
economist,  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution and  director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
during  the  Johnson  administration. 

"It  was  different  when  government  was 
simple  as  hell,"  he  said.  "Now,  strong  man- 
agement Is  required." 

Another  source  pointed  out  that  Congress, 
with  its  piecemeal  system,  "never  has  to  face 
the  tough  decision  on  how  to  dlwy  up  the 
pot.  Also,  there's  constant  jockeying  for 
position  between  the  authorizations  com- 
mittees, with  q)eclal  Interest  groups  exert- 
ing much  more  pressure  on  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

How  polltlcaUy  visible  Is  OMB? 

Rarely  does  it  get  Involved  In  politics 
directly.  One  exception,  according  to  a  vet- 
eran OMB  watcher,  occurred  In  1969.  OMB's 
James  Schleslnger,  now  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  argued  so  persua- 
sively against  plans  for  a  miUtlmlllion-doUar 
manned  (X'bltal  laboratory  that  Mr.  Nixon 
scuttled  the  project.  It  was  a  rare,  public 
overruling  of  the  Defense  Department,  which 
supported  the  lab  concept. 

Recently,  new  OMB  Director  Weinberger 
gave  a  candid  but  partisan  assessment  of 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovem's  proposal  to  reduce  the  defense 
budget  by  $33  billion. 

Said  Weinberger,  In  a  UJB.  News  &  World 
Report  Interview,  "^  think  this  Is  totally  and 
o(»npletely  unrealistic.  I  think  It's  a  proposal 
that  could  only  be  mad"  by  a  person  who  has 
no  real  Idea  of  the  facte  or  of  the  compoeition 
of  the  defense  budget." 

Generally,  however,  OMB's  Is  an  eminently 
private  d<xnaln. 

One  of  the  most  fasdnatlng  atqiects  of  the 
tug  of  war  between  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive branches  Is  whether  the  President  must 
spend  money  appropriated  by  Ccmgress.  In 
this  area  of  court  tests,  there's  been  no 
resolutloa  of  the  question. 

"It  comes  down  to  whether  an  apprt^rla- 
tlon  Is  an  authorization  to  spend  or  a  man- 
date to  spend,"  said  Elmer  Staats,  formerly 
of  OMB  and  now  U.S.  controller-general. 

Another  Insider,  looking  at  OMB's  role  In 
this  controversy,  said  that  "In  no  case  does 
OMB  have  the  right  to  contravene  Congress 
or  undo  what  It  has  done.  OMB  can  only  de- 
lay It." 

OMB  Boiirces  point  out  that  money  can  be 
held  up  under  the  anti-deflclency  act  of 
1950,  which  permits  reserves  "to  provide  for 
contingencies"  or  "to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  possible  through  changes  In  re- 
quirements." The  latter  has  been  construed 
as  a  means  to  tamp  down  Inflation. 

Others  point  out  that  even  In  a  simple 
family  budget  process,  there's  always  some 
money  in  the  kitty  (hopefully)  to  cover 
forthcoming  bills. 

Wlneberger  has  contended  that  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  mandate  "to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed"  Is  a 
rationale  for  not  spending  certain  funds. 

But  the  Hill  people  gleefuUy  point  out  a 
memo  written  In  1969  by  then  Assistant  Atty. 
Gen.  William  Rehnqulst,  who  subsequently 
became  a  Nixon  appointee  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Wrote  Rehnqulst:  "With  respect  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  President  has  a  con- 
stitutional power  to  decline  to  spend  ap- 
propriated funds,  we  must  conclude  that 
existence  erf  such  a  broad  power  is  supported 
by  neither  reason  nor  precedent. 

"It  may  be  argued  that  the  spending  of 
money  Is  Inherently  an  executive  function, 
but  the  execution  of  any  law  Is,  by  definition, 
an  executive  function  and  it  seems  an 
anomalous    proposition    that    because    the 
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-i-cutlve  branch   Is  bo\md  to  execute  the 
l«n.  It  is  free  to  decline  to  execute  them." 

Congress'  seniority  system  which  governs 
-ho  runs  what  powerful  committees  Is  so 
Bjtrenched,  there's  no  llkeUhood  of  any  Im- 
nilnent  changes  In  the  way  Congress  does 
business. 

Yet  there  are  thovighful  people  who  see 
joam  for  improvement,  and  Controller-Oen- 
eral  Staats  Is  among  them.  He  questions 
whether  the  annual  doubleheader  process  of 
juthorlzation  and  appropriation  is  necessary 
for  continuing  agencies,  such  as  the  VS.  In- 
formation Agency. 

Harley  Dirks,  a  professional  staff  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  is 
a  former  banker  and  veteran  of  the  HlU  who 
ncalls  the  days  "when  LBJ  used  to  Invite 
itaff  people  to  the  White  House,  offer  us  food 
»nd  at  least  branch  water,  and  he'd  talk  to 
us  about  o\ir  problems. 

"And  each  year,  we  have  a  real  problem, 
valtlng  for  authorising  legislation  which 
often  comes  along  late  in  the  sessions."  One 
rnnedy.  he  said,  might  be  to  devote  the  first 
ooe-year  session  of  Congress  entirely  to  leg- 
Wation.  and  the  second  year  to  appropria- 
tions. Changing  the  legislative  system  to  pro- 
Tide  authorizations  tar  longer  periods  would 
provide  more  continuity  and  efficiency  he 
nld.  OMB  Itself  suffers  from  being  "so  locked 
In  to  the  yearly  budget  process."  he  said. 

A  high  official  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  said,  "OMB  will  tell  us,  'Tou  can 
have  so  much  money  this  year  and  that's  It.' 
It's  up  to  us  to  split  up  the  money.  It  makes 
OS  think  very  carefully  about  priorities; 
about  where  we  should  be  several  years  from 
now." 

Richard  Ney,  a  health  care  consultant  for 
the  President's  Price  Commission,  said  that 
In  the  past  some  medical  schools  submitted 
applications  for  multimillion-dollar  grants 
that  were  so  perfunctory  they  took  up  half 
a  sheet  of  paper.  "Now.  the  applications  have 
to  be  complete  in  every  possible  aspect.  In- 
cluding detaUed  budget  appUcatlons  ss  weU 
as  the  educational  level  of  the  personnel  to 
be  hired — and  the  taxpayer  benefits,"  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Detroit's  Mayor  Orlbbs 
said  OMB  directives  encouraging  regional 
offices  to  team  up  on  shared  problems  such 
as  welfare,  transportation  and  pollution 
"make  us  think  as  an  organic  unit." 

Weinberger,  asked  by  UJ3.  News  &  World 
Report  whether  there  is  a  chance  of  balanc- 
ing the  federal  budget  In  the  next  few  years, 
aaid: 

"Yes,  I  think  that  Is  perfectly  possible  If 
people  want  it  badly  enough.  It  won't  be  easy 
to  achieve. 

"It  will  require  a  lot  of  self-restraint  and 
a  willingness  to  stop  relying  on  heavy  fed- 
eral spending  as  a  ciue  for  almost  all  Ills. 
But  it  can  be  done." 
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I  wish  for  him  health  and  happiness 
in  his  retirement  and  hope  he  will  find 
a  perfect  contentment  In  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  rendered  his  Nation,  his 
State,  and  district  the  Impeccable  service 
one  strives  for  in  this  position. 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


IN  MEMORIAM:  MAJ.  GEN. 
W.  J.  SUTTON 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  very  fitting  tributes 
to  Ed  Garmatz  who  will  soon  retire  from 
this  body.  Ed.  through  a  dedicated  and 
productive  career  of  public  service  to  his 
Nation,  State,  and  district  has  indeed 
earned  a  rest.  The  friendships  he  has 
established  will  be  lasting  and  the  high 
esteem  and  personal  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  in  the  Congress  are  something  I 
know  he  can  look  back  upon  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  fondest  memories. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLO  am  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  the 
Nation's  great  military  leaders  have  en- 
joyed warmer  appreciation  or  closer 
friendships  on  Capital  Hill  than  Maj. 
Gen.  William  J.  Sutton.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  share  his 
friendship,  and  I  understood  full  well  the 
importance  of  his  contributions  and  the 
depth  of  his  dedicated  service.  General 
Sutton  died  on  September  9,  1972,  and 
his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  ranks 
of  those  who  believe  in  a  strong  Amer- 
ica and  who  recognize  the  essentiality  of 
adequate  Reserve  components.  General 
Sutton  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen, 
and  his  son,  Lt.  William  J.  Sutton  m. 
I  know  that  I  express  the  thoughts  of 
Congress  when  I  extend  our  earnest 
sympathies  and  our  best  wishes  to  the 
tnereaved. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRD  should  show  in  detail 
some  of  the  very  fine  work  done  by  Gen- 
eral Sutton,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
in  my  remarks  a  heartwarming  state- 
ment, "In  Memoriam:  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  J. 
Sutton."  which  appeared  in  Army  Re- 
serve magazine  In  October  1972:  and  a 
biographical  sketch  provided  for  me  by 
the  Army  Liaison. 

In  MXMoaiAM:  Maj.  On*.  W.  J.  Swtton: 
AiTUL  9,  1908 — Sfpt.  9,  1972 

Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  grades 
In  both-  military  and  civilian  life  formed  a 
somber  company  under  somber  skies  on  the 
hillside  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Va.. 
on  14  September.  The  men  of  ist  Bn,  3d  Inf. 
moved  with  quiet  precision  thro\igh  the  an- 
cient ritual.  The  lonely,  heartstabblng  sound 
of  Taps  ended  with  Its  reassuring  "AU  Is 
well . . ." 

A  friend  was  gone.  A  chieftain  rested.  Pull 
honors  had  been  rendered  to  Major  General 
W.  J.  Sutton.  USA,  Ret.  He  had  been  Chief 
Army  Reserve  for  eight  years,  the  longest 
period  of  service  Is  this  office  yet  recorded. 

The  last  time  this  group  had  assembled 
was  when  the  soldiers  from  this  same  3d  In- 
fantry had  marched  In  their  bright  Colonial 
uniforms  under  vivid  Summer  skies  to 
render  happier  honors.  That  was  on  27  May 
1971  at  the  parade  ground  just  over  the  hill 
at  Ft.  Myer  when  Gen.  Sutton  retired.  The 
time  between  seemed  mercilessly  short  to 
those  on  the  hillside  who  were  remembering. 

He  had  been  a  man  to  remember. 

Those  who  worked  for  him  In  the  Penta- 
gon would  never  forget.  He  walked  the  cor- 
ridors in  his  shirt-sleeves  like  a  thoughtful 
colossus.  In  his  single-minded  way,  he  was 
thinking,  you  knew,  about  the  Army  Re- 
serve. For  he  was  as  fierce  and  cunning  a 
fighter  for  the  Army  Reserve  in  that  confined 
world  as  he  had  been  in  WW  n  on  the  wide 
combat  fields  of  Europe. 

His  proud  boast  was  that  he  was  bom  "the 
same    month    as    the    Army    Reserve — April 
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1908."  (Tou  sensed  that  he  would  have 
preferred  the  actual  day  identical.  He  was 
bom  on  the  9th  and  the  Army  Beserre  anni- 
versary date  is  the  2Sd.) 

He  had  become  Chief  Army  Reserve  on  1 
Sept.  1963  on  a  four-year  appolntnaent  from 
clvU  life  and  a  mobUlaatlon  designation  posi- 
tion as  Deputy  Commanding  General  for  Re- 
serve Forces  at  HQ,  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. At  that  time,  appointment  to  this 
position  was  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  But  under  Public  Law  90- 
168.  which  became  effective  1  Jan.  1908.  he 
had  been  appointed  the  first  statutory  Chief 
Army  Reserve. 

"Discretionary"  or  "statutory,"  he  had 
proved  himself  the  man  for  the  job. 

The  citation  read  in  eoxmectlon  with  the 
extension  of  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
at  his  retirement  ceremony  spoke  of  "re- 
organization and  revltaliaatlon  of  the  US 
Army  Reserve,  encompassing  restructuring 
of  the  foroe  as  well  as  complete  innovation 
of  a  new  command  structure;  establishment 
and  direction  of  a  dynamic  recruiting  effort; 
overall  management  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve.  .  .  Gen  Sutton  demonstrated  a  rare 
ability  to  inspire  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
within  the  Army  Reserve  forces  and  provided 
a  personal  example  of  loyal  devotion  to  the 
service  whUe  guiding  the  Army  Reserve 
through  a  ttirbulent  period  of  reorganisa- 
tion. .  ." 

These  achievements  could  have  come  as 
no  surprise  to  his  comrades-in-arms  in  either 
the  Active  Army  or  the  Army  Reserve.  Many 
had  long,  long  memories  of  the  man  they 
honored  Whether  wearing  stars  or  stripes, 
they  had  shared  his  World  War  II  days,  and 
later  his  years  In  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
Army  Reserve. 

The  "stripers"  remembered  that  Gen  Sut- 
ton had  had  six  years  of  enlisted  service.  His 
contemporaries  in  the  officer  rank  recalled 
his  distinguished  WW  n  service  and  the 
medals — the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cixister,  the  Bronze  Star  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  Army  Conmiendallon  Medal. 
Purple  Heart,  the  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge.  That  Purple  Heart  had  brought  him 
back  to  the  United  States  for  convaleeoenoe 
and  the  prognosis  that  he  might  not  walk 

again.  He  walked  again.  

(It  gave  him  satisfaction  that  "hU"  WW  n 
combat  infantry  division  was  Army  Reserve — 
the  84th,  now  a  training  division  i 

The  "BA's "  had  served  with  him  when  be 
was  In  their  ranks.  They  had  regretted  his 
resigning  his  commission  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  to  go  into  busineee  But  they  bad 
known  he  would  do  weU.  He  did  Very  weU 
indeed. 

But  he  never  left  the  Army  he  had  loved 
since  boyhood. 

Although  bom  In  Elaabethtown,  N.C..  hU 
home  was  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  There,  an 
Army  Reserve  colonel,  he  joined  the  90th  inf 
Dlv  and  served  successively  as  Regimental 
Commander,  Chief  of  Staff  and  Assistant  Di- 
vision Commander.  It  was  a  long  associa- 
tion— from  September  1949  xmtu  November 
I960  when  he  went  to  the  CONARC  position. 
No  one  in  the  90th  would  ever  for^t  In 
Texas,  he  was  know  as  "Mr.  Army  Reserve." 
It  was  a  title  to  be  used  later  before  wider 
audiences — the  Reserve  Ofllcers  Association, 
the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army, 
the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  organizations  he  gave  character- 
istic allegiance  and  his  support 

He  had  been  inducted  Into  ROA's  Minute- 
man  Hall  of  Fame:  he  had  been  honored  by 
the  Association  of  the  US  Army  for  his  con- 
cept and  implementation  of  the  successful 
Regional  organisational  structure  When  he 
died,  he  was  Commander  of  American  Legion 
Post  No.  46  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  on  the 
National  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Military 
Order  of  World  Wars. 

He  was  a  member  also  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of   the  National  Rifle  Associstlon. 
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Amonf  shooters  0«n.  Sutton  was,  first  of 
kU,  "on*  at  OUTS. "  H«  vors  the  Dlstlngulabad 
Msrksman  B«<]g«  (Rlfl«).  And  his  ihootar 
frtendt  would  teU  you  that  ha  had  two  "lags" 
on  his  DUtlQ^ulshed  Platol  Shot  Badge  whan 
dutlas  bocania  too  haaTy  to  allow  him  to 
•boo«  eompatltlvely  for  that  third  qualifying 
lag. 

Ha  waa  a  sport  shooter.  But  his  Interest  In 
markHnansblp  waa  aaaentlally  the  aoldlu'a 
Soldlars  shotild  Icnow  how  to  shoot;  their  lives 
dapanded  upon  it.  That's  what  ha  would  tell 
you.  Nona  ^mnng  the  shooters  would  forgat 
how  be  reorganized  and  pushed  the  Army 
aaaerve  Marksmanship  Program  toward  its 
present  eminence. 

Oan.  Sutton  dlad  at  his  Arlington,  Va, 
honoa  ft  Sept.  Ha  Is  surrlved  by  his  wlfa, 
Helen,  a  son.  Liautanant  Ck>lonel  William  J. 
Suttoci.  m,  a  btothar  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. Ha  Is  sumved  also  by  thoee  at  the  hlll- 
slda  gravaslte  and  the  thousands  like  them 
throughout  the  Ifatlon.  Biowerer  remam- 
bared.  ba  would  not  be  for^tten.  Thoee  in 
tha  Army  Baaarre  knew  that  they  had  one 
final  and  lasting  honor  to  tender  him — to 
llT*  up  to  tha  ehallange  ha  left  when  he  said 
farewell  to  aetlve  sarrlce : 

"We  have  a  strong,  well-led  and  highly 
mottrated  Army  Saserre,  and  I  hope  we  will 
keep  It  that  way.  I  hope  It  will  continue  to 
grow  stronger  with  Its  Increasing  role  In  the 
defense  of  o\ir  Nation  and  Its  Ideals." 

BXOGBArKICAL   Skvtch,    BCaj.    Qm    W.   J. 
Suvroif.  Chixf  Axirr  Bbsksvs 

Major  Oenaral  William  J.  Sutton  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Army  Beserve  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Saptambar  1,  1963.  When 
the  position  of  Chief  Army  Raeerre  became 
a  statutory  position  effective  Janxiary  1,  1988 
under  Public  Law  90-168.  Oenaral  Sutton 
was  nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  the  first  statutory 
Chief  of  Army  Baserre.  He  retired  May  31. 
1971.  Ha  dlad  at  his  Arlington,  Va  h<Hne  on 
Saptambar  9,  19T3  and  was  bxirled  with  full 
military  honors  on  September  14,  1973. 

Knllrtlng  In  the  Texas  National  Quard  in 
1936,  ba  waa  minmltslfTnart  a  First  Lieuten- 
ant of  Infantry  in  193S.  and  entered  active 
duty  as  S-3,  144th  Infantry  In  November  1940. 

During  World  War  II  be  served  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Theater  of  Operation  as  battalion  and 
regimental  commander  with  the  84th  In- 
fkntry  Division.  He  was  wotinded  in  action 
In  April  194fi  and  later  evacuated  to  the 
United  SUtea.  After  a  tour  with  the  2d  In- 
fantry Division  ha  returned  to  the  BTO  In 
June  1946,  accepted  a  commission  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army,  and  served  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
stabulary In  Oermany. 

Ret\imlng  to  the  United  States  In  1948, 
he  was  assigned  as  Chief,  Training  Branch, 
Intelligence  Division,  Army  Oeneral  Staff. 
He  terminated  his  active  service  in  Sep- 
tember 1949  to  enter  private  business.  In 
Che  XJB.  Army  Reserve  he  served  as  a  Regi- 
mental Commander.  Chief  of  Staff  and  As- 
sistant Division  Commander  of  the  90th  In- 
fantry Division  In  Texas. 

He  was  a  gradviate  of  the  basic  and  ad- 
vanced courses  at  the  Infantry  School,  the 
Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  College.  Stra- 
tegic InteUl^nce  School.  United  Kingdom 
Land/ Air  Warfare  School,  U.a.  Air  Force  Air 
Oround  Operation  School  Indoctrination 
Courae,  and  others. 

Oeneral  Sutton's  mobUlzatlon  assignment, 
prior  to  being  recalled  to  active  duty  was 
.Assistant  Deputy  Commanding  Oeneral  for 
Reserve  Forces,  \JS.  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

Active  In  civic  and  military  affairs,  he 
served  as  Chapter  Officer  In  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association:  as  National  Vice  President 
and  member  of  the  Council  of  Trustees  of 
the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army: 
as  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
was  a  life  member  of  the  National  Rifie  As- 
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sedation  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors; and  commander  of  American  Legion, 
Poat  46;  Washington,  D.C.  He  waa  a  member 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars, 
and  the  Army  Aviation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Board  for  tha  Promotlan 
of  Rifle  Practice. 

Oeneral  Sutton's  decorations  and  awtudJB 
Include  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Sil- 
ver Star.  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter, Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  Piirple  Heart,  Combat 
mfluitryman  Badge  and  Distinguished  Marks- 
man's Badge. 
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EFFECT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN- 
CREASE ON  NON-SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED PENSION  PROGRAM 


MARINE    SANCTUARIES 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    ICAfllACKTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr  KKITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
tRe  Marine  Protection,  Research,  smd 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  I  believe  that 
I  and  my  oflQce  staff  first  coined  and  used 
the  phrase  "marine  sanctuaries."  It  was 
over  5  years  ago  that  I  first  sponsored 
legislation  recognizing  this  concept.  I 
said  npoTX  introducing  a  bill  entitled 
Marine  Sanctuaries  Study  Act"  In  July 
of  1967: 

As  man's  technology  begins  to  reach  out 
Into  the  ocean's  depths.  It  Is  vital  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans 
to  foster  and  promote  balanced  use  of  this 
rich  environment.  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial development  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
fishing,  recreational,  conservation,  and  scien- 
tific uses  of  the  seas — If  we  are  wise  enough 
to  see  that  these  various  issues  are  made 
compatible  with  each  other. 

The  need  for  this  wisdom  Is  urgent  to- 
day. In  my  own  district  of  coastal  Massa- 
chusetts, the  gravel  miners  loom  as  a 
threat  to  the  local  fishing  banks;  the 
oil  seekers  worry  the  many  Cape  Codders 
who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
tourist  trade;  they  terrify  the  fishermen 
whose  nets  may  be  rendered  unusable  by 
numerous  oil  rigs.  At  the  same  time, 
Logan  Airport  In  Boston  needs  gravel  for 
new  rimways,  and  homeowners  cry  for 
inexpensive  fuel  to  warm  them  during 
the  long  winters. 

Pollution  from  mineral  developments 
has  also  been  a  major  concern.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  our  mineral  harvest- 
ing techniques  have  Improved  tremen- 
dously since  the  Initial  introduction  of 
this  bill.  This  has  resulted  In  more  ven- 
turesome exploration  and  exploitation, 
more  security  and  more  oil. 

Nevertheless,  the  possibility  exists  that 
we  hay  have  such  disasters  as  those  that 
have  occurred  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  and  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 
The  balancing  of  these  dangers  against 
the  competing  uses  in  our  ocean  areas  re- 
quires that  there  be  authority  In  some 
agency  of  government  to  establish  and 
maintain  marine  sanctuaries.  We  must 
continue  to  assure  that  our  fishing,  rec- 
reational, and  conservation  needs  get  as 
fair  a  hearing  and  as  evenhanded  treat- 
ment as  do  our  oil  and  mineral  devel- 
opments. Both  are  asseotlal  to  our  way  of 
life.  This  act  makes  that  possible. 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TWXAB 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee  has  received  several  in- 
quiries as  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  20- 
percent  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits on  non-aervlce-connected  pension 
benefits  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

In  discussing  any  aspect  of  the  non- 
service-connected  pension  program,  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that 
this  benefit  was  initiated  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  financial  assistance  based 
upon  need.  It  therefore  has  always  con- 
tained an  Income  limitation  and  Is  fur- 
ther devised  to  pay  benefits  on  a  gradu- 
ated scale  whereby  the  person  with  the 
least  Income,  and  obviously  the  one  with 
the  greater  need,  receives  the  greater 
rate  of  pension.  In  view  of  this,  any 
change  In  a  pensioner's  other  income 
would  directly  affect  the  rate  of  non- 
servlce-connected  pension  received  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Persons  receiving  non -service-con- 
nected pension  benefits  have  Incomes 
from  vaxlous  sources  such  as  social  secu- 
rity, railroeui  retirement,  civil  service  re- 
tirement, State  and  municipal  retire- 
ment, union  pensions,  and  other  public 
and  private  retirement  annuities,  as  well 
as  from  dividends.  Interest  rental,  and 
employment. 

There  Is  probably  not  a  day  that  passes 
In  which  some  non-service-connected 
pensioners  do  not  receive  an  Increase  In 
their  other  Income.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee continually  receives  letters  urging 
that  action  be  taken  to  exclude  the 
coimtlng  of  some  particular  type  of  In- 
come or  for  a  change  In  the  Income  lim- 
itations In  order  to  prevent  some  group 
of  pensioners  from  receiving  a  reduction 
in  their  VA  benefits  because  of  an  In- 
crease In  other  Income. 

In  view  of  the  large  variety  of  sources 
of  income  that  non-service-connected 
pensioners  receive,  obviously  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  each  time  a  group  of  pen- 
sioners receives  an  Increase  in  their  other 
income.  Therefore,  In  order  to  prevent 
a  recipient  of  VA  non-service-connected 
pension  from  having  a  loss  In  his  aggre- 
gate Income  whenever  he  receives  an 
increase  In  his  other  Income,  Public  Law 
92-198  created  a  new  formula  for  the 
pasmient  of  pension  which  accomplished 
this. 

Under  this  formula,  each  dollar  In- 
crease or  decrease  in  other  income  will 
affect  VA  pension  by  a  few  cents,  but 
as  long  as  the  pensioner's  Income  is  with- 
in the  ma.Tipr<um  income  limitation,  the 
decrease  In  VA  pension  will  always  be 
less  than  the  Increase  In  other  income, 
thus,  the  pensioner  will  always  have  a 
net  gain  in  his  aggregate  Income. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
informed  me  that  the  VA  pensioner  who 
receives  social  security  benefits  received 
an  average  Increase  of   approximately 
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$26.50  a  month  in  his  sodal  security 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  recent  20  per- 
cent social  security  Increase.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  further  advlsea 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  social  security  in- 
crease, the  average  loss  In  non-service- 
connected  pension  pajmients  will  be  ap- 
proximately $7  per  month.  Therefore, 
the  VA  pensioner  will  have  an  average 
net  gain  in  his  total  Income  of  approxi- 
mately $19  a  month. 

The  committee  has  reortved  Informa- 
tion from  veterans  indicating  that  there 
have  been  reports  published  in  certain 
publications  indicating  that  because  of 
the  recent  20  percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  over  100,000  pensioners 
will  have  their  pensions  terminated  be- 
cause of  the  social  security  increase. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  as- 
sured me  that  this  is  incorrect.  They 
advise  tiiat  it  Is  estimated  that  of  the 
approximately  2.3  million  perstms  receiv- 
ing non-service-connected  pension  bene- 
fits less  than  1  percent  or  approximat^y 
20,000  will  have  their  VA  non-service- 
connected  pensions  terminated  because 
their  incomes  will  exceed  the  maximum 
income  limitation  for  payment  of  non- 
service-connected  pension  m  a  result  of 
the  increase  they  received  In  their  social 
security  benefits.  These  limits  are  $2,600 
a  year  for  a  person  without  dependents 
and  $3,800  a  year  for  a  person  with  de- 
pendents. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  further 
states  that  this  compares  to  an  average 
50,000  to  60,000  persons  whose  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension  benefits  are  ter- 
minated each  year  because  of  the  in- 
creases received  in  incomes  other  than 
social  security. 

The  committee  has  received  inquiries 
as  to  the  reason  social  security  benefits 
are  counted  as  income  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  determining  a  veter- 
an's entitlement  to  a  non-servlce-con- 
oected  pension.  As  I  previously  pointed 
out.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  non- 
service-connected  pension  program  is  to 
provide  flpanHai  assistance  to  eligible 
veterans  and  widows  based  upon  need.  It 
has  been  the  committee's  belief  that,  in 
deta:inining  need,  it  is  the  amount  of 
income  a  person  has  rather  than  its 
source  which  is  important. 

Therefore,  Inasmuch  as  recipients  of 
Qon-service-connected  pension  benefits 
have  Incomes  from  such  a  variety  of 
sources  to  exclude  the  counting  of  one 
type  of  Income,  such  as  social  security, 
would  in  effect  be  providing  preferential 
treatment  for  one  group  of  persons  and 
discriminating  against  the  pensiona- 
with  equal  income  that  is  derived  from 
some  other  source. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased non-service-connected  pension 
benefits  whenever  there  has  been  an  ap- 
preciable increase  in  the  cost-of-living 
Index.  Since  the  initiation  of  the  non- 
service-connected  pension  program.  Con- 
gress has  increased  these  rates  by  ap- 
proximately 400  percent  whereas  over 
the  same  period  of  time  there  has  been 
approximately  a  225  percent  increase  in 
the  cost-of-living  index. 

Therefore,  one  can  readily  see  that 
the  Increase  in  pension  rates  provided 
by  the  Congress  has  approximately  dou- 
bled the  Increase  In  the  cost-of-living 
index.  The  latest  increase  in  non-service- 
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connected  pension  rates  became  effective 
January  1,  1972,  and  since  that  date 
there  has  been  aopnudxnately  a  2  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. 

Legislation  to  assure  that  no  non-serv- 
ice-connected pensioner  shall  receive  a 
reduction  in  his  VA  pension  as  a  result 
of  the  20  percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity payments  would  have  a  first-year 
cost  of  approximately  $420  million.  There 
is  presently  under  active  consideration 
by  the  Congress  H.R.  1  which  I  under- 
stand would  provide  a  further  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits  and  partic- 
ularly an  Increase  in  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  widows.  Therefore,  In  consider- 
ing legislatUn  relating  to  the  VA  non- 
service-connected  pension  program  and 
social  security  payments,  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  await 
final  outcome  of  the  pending  H.R.  1 
which,  if  enacted,  will  increase  many 
categories  of  social  security  beneflte. 

I  wish  to  further  point  out  thai;  the 
1972  increase  In  social  security  benefits 
would  not  affect  VA  pensions  until  1973. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  following  the  con- 
vening of  the  93d  Congress,  it  will  be  the 
Intent  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  give  consideration  to  the  non- 
service-connected  penedon  program  at 
which  time  we  will  examine  the  Impact 
of  the  various  increases  voted  by  this 
Congress  In  sodal  security,  railroad  re- 
tirement, civil  service  annuities,  and  so 
forth. 
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September  23,  1947,  Petkov  was  offered 
pardon  by  the  Communists  if  he  signed 
a  document  declaring  his  repentence. 
Petkov's  words  In  reply  will  live  forever: 
I  do  not  seek  any  mercy  from  you  I  I  want 
to  die  so  that  my  people  may  be  freed 
sooner  1 

The  heroics  and   brav«ry  of  Petkov 

continue  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere,  and 
his  death  should  be  a  reminder  of  the 
self-serving  goals  and  vicious  t4»ctica  of 
the  Soviets. 


THE  26TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PETKOV  EXECUTION 


PLEDGE  OP  ALLBOIANCE  DAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

ov  wrw  ToxK 

IN  THE  HOtrSB  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVK8 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
25  years  ago  last  month  that  a  brave 
Bulgarian  patriot  was  executed  by  the 
Soviets  for  his  political  beliefs. 

In  spite  of  overwh^mlng  odds  and  in 
the  face  of  death.  Nikola  Petkov  spent 
his  life  fighting  to  retain  the  Independ- 
ence of  his  Bulgaria.  After  leading  the 
imdergroimd  movement  against  the  Nazi 
occupation,  he  turned  to  containing 
the  Communists  in  the  new  coalition 
government  in  Bulgaria.  When  the  So- 
viets attempted  to  seize  full  control  of 
the  Bulgarian  Government  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1946.  Petkov  and  100  of  his  fol- 
lowers overcame  attempts  at  ballot-rig- 
ging and  Intimidation  at  the  polls  to  be 
triumphantly  elected  to  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

It  was  In  the  Assraably  that  Petkov 
revealed  to  his  countrymen  the  plans 
of  the  Communists  to  make  Bulgaria  a 
province  of  Russia.  He  accused  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  being  Stalinist  agents 
and  of  being  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  Innocent  Bulgarians. 

Fearful  of  the  effects  that  the  popular 
hero  would  have  on  the  Bulgarian  pop- 
ulace, the  Communists  promptly  arrested 
Petkov  on  trumped-up  charges  of  con- 
spiracy against  Uie  state  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  sentenced  him  to  death. 

The  morning  he  was  to  be  executed. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAaSACHUSzrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVSS 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  hls- 
tory-mtnded  persons  are  aware,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Is  In 
many  ways  the  crswile  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  the  home  of  many  of  our  Revolution- 
ary War  heroes,  and  the  place  where  the 
spirit  of  freedom  from  British  dominance 
first  took  place  at  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton, and  at  the  famous  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

Perhaps  a  less  known,  but  nonetheless 
equally  important  fact,  is  that  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  was  written  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  section  of  Boston  known  as 
Charlestown.  The  city  council  of  the 
city  of  Boston  has  declared  that  Octo- 
ber 21,  1972,  will  be  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
Day  In  the  city  of  Boston.  In  honor  of 
that  day  and  the  great  city  of  Boston, 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  city  council  mark- 
ing October  21,  1972  as  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance Day. 

Cmr  or  Bostok  m  Crrr  Cotrifcn- 
Whereas,  the  Pledge  of  AUegianoe  to  the 
flag  was  written  In  Charlestown,  now  a  jjart 
of  the  City  of  Boston;  and 

Whereas,  this  Pledge  of  Allegiance  was  first 
recited  In  Charlestown,  on  October  21,  1892; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stataa 
of  Amerloa;  and 

Whereas,  this  year  on  October  21,  the 
Charlestown  Mllltla  Company  wlU  hold  the 
Sixth  Annual  Pledge  of  AUeglance  Day;  and 
Whereas,  the  Charlestown  Mllltla  has 
scheduled  a  program  of  patriotic  eventa  to 
celebrate  Pledge  of  Allegiance  Day:  and 

Whereas.  thU  CouncU  has  before  recog- 
nized the  value  of  such  obeervainoes;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  October  21,  1972,  be,  and 
hereby  Is,  declared  to  be  Pledge  of  AUeglance 
Day  m  the  City  of  Boston;  and,  be  It  further 
Resolved:  That  our  citizens,  our  schools 
and  OUT  colleges,  be.  and  the  same  hereby 
are.  tirged  to  mark  October  21,  1972.  by  ap- 
propriate patriotic  exercises,  and,  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved:  That  a  oopy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  presiding  oflloera  of  both  houses 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  to  the  presiding  offloers  of  both  houses 
of  Congress;  and  to  the  members  of  Congress 
serving  the  dtlaens  of  Boeton;  and  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  aU  of  the  aforementioned, 
be.  and  the  same  hereby  are.  urged  to  declare 
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the  twenty-flrst  diy  o/  October  In  every  year 
to  be  Pledge  of  Allegiance  Day. 
In  City  Council  October  3.  1972.  Adopted. 


DURWARD  a.  HALL 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
body  will  not  be  the  same  without  the 
genial  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Dur- 
WARD  O.  Hall,  who  is  returning  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  salubrious  climate 
of  the  Ozarks  as  the  92d  Congress  fades 
into  history. 

Before  the  first  of  half  a  dozen  elec- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
our  colleague  practiced  medicine.  He  was 
In  private  practice  until  he  joined  the 
U.S.  Army  and  In  general  practice  after- 
ward. 

Doctor  Hah,  brought  his  medical 
skills  with  him  when  he  entered  this 
body.  His  fellow -physicians  no  longer 
make  house  calls,  but  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  his  collea^rues  here  answer 
caUs  oif  the  House.  The  long  walks  that 
many  of  the  brethren  have  been  forced 
to  take  In  response  to  these  summonses 
have  amtributed  greatly  to  their  good 
health  cmd  well-being  and  possibly  to 
their  longevity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  wish  that 
Doctor  Hall's  years  of  retirement  will  be 
pleasant  ones  and  that  he  will  enjoy  the 
good  health  that  he  has  brought  to 
others  through  the  years. 


HON.  JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NOITH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  colleagues  in  saying  farewell  to 
Johnny  McMillan  who  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  since  1938 
when  he  was  first  elected  over  five  oppo- 
nents and  to  which  he  has  been  subse- 
quently elected  through  the  92d  Congress. 

During  this  long  service  in  Congress 
John  McMillan  compiled  a  record  to 
which  he  and  his  constituents  can  point 
with  pride.  Many  important  legislative 
enactments  bear  his  name  and.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  made  great  contributions  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  on  legislation 
of  importance  to  the  Nation  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  had  a  close  personal  relation- 
ship with  Johnny  ever  since  I  came  here 
in  the  83d  Congress.  In  addition,  his  wife 
and  mine  have  been  close  friends  and  It 
Is  with  a  sense  of  sadness  that  I  say  fare- 
well to  the  McMillans  today.  I  know  my 
wife,  Annie  Elliott,  would  wish  to  join 
me  in  wishing  all  the  best  to  both  of  them 
as  Johnny  leaves  Congress  to  return  to 
private  life. 

As  is  known,  I  too,  am  leaving  Con- 
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gress  at  the  end  of  this  session  and  am 
going  back  down  home  to  North  Caro- 
line. I  do  not  know  what  plans  the 
McMillans  have  for  the  future  but  if 
they  plEui  to  return  to  South  Carolina, 
this  will  mean  we  will  be  neighbors  and 
I  hope  our  paths  may  cross  frequently. 

So  goodby  for  now,  Johnny,  and  be 
assured  that  you  take  with  you  the  best 
wishes  of  your  colleagues  here  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  you  In  Con- 
gress. 


HON.  H.   ALLEN  SMITH 


HON.  JOHN  L  McMILUN 

or    80T7TH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  California  in 
paying  honor  to  my  good  friend  the  Hon- 
orable H.  Allen  Smith.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  man  that  has  served  with  me  In 
the  Congress  diiring  the  past  34  years 
that  can  more  qualify  as  a  statesman 
than  Mr.  Smith.  I  know  that  his  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  this 
country  through  some  of  its  most  turbu- 
lent times.  Anyone  can  listen  to  Con- 
gressman Smith  and  know  that  every 
word  he  utters  comes  from  his  heart  and 
there  is  no  waiverlng  of  the  truth. 

I  have  made  many  decisions  while  In 
Congress  based  solely  on  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Smith  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

The  State  of  California,  the  United 
States,  and  the  world  Is  certainly  a  better 
place  to  live  because  of  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Smith. 

I  consider  his  retirement  s  great  loss 
to  the  whole  country.  I  wish  for  Mr. 
Smith  success  and  happiness  in  any  fxx- 
deavor  he  may  embark  utx>ti 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATI\i;s 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
92d  Congress  adjoiims  sine  die  we  will 
say  farewell  to  the  amiable  and  distin- 
guished dean  of  this  House,  the  Honor- 
able Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York. 
"Manny"  Celler  leaves  the  Congress 
with  a  record  of  legislative  achievement 
and  service  that  wUl  go  unequalled  for 
some  time.  Much  of  the  landmark  legis- 
lation wlilch  has  emanated  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  the  field  of 
human  rights,  law  enforcement,  and  jus- 
tice bears  his  name.  The  American  peo- 
ple owe  a  great  debt  to  this  man  who 
has  served  both  his  constituents  in  New 
York  and  the  Nation  for  50  years. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1961, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  chaired  by 
"Manny"  Czllir.  By  serving  with  him 
on  this  Important  committee  for  4  years, 
I  saw  first-hand  his  wisdom,  his  under- 
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standing  of  the  law,  his  compassion  for 
people,  and  his  legislative  talent. 

With  the  retirement  of  Congressman 
Czller  we  witness  the  end  of  an  era  of 
signlflcsuit  achievement.  I  am  proud  to 
salute  him  and  to  wish  him  good  health, 
contentment,  and  happiness. 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  pleasure  in  joining  with  the 
many  friends  of  John  McMillan  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  for  his  many  years  of 
devoted  and  effective  service  here  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

John  has  furnished  able  and  influen- 
tial leadership  and  a  void  will  be  created 
by  reason  of  his  departure. 

He  has  established  lasting  friendships, 
which  I  know  will  be  valued  by  hitn  as 
well  as  those  of  us  who  have  been  his  as- 
sociates during  the  years  of  his  distin- 
guished services. 

My  good  wishes  go  with  John  McMil- 
lan in  ail  of  his  future  efforts. 


JOHN  McMillan 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SiKES 

or  rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is 
losing  one  of  Its  truly  big  men — big  in 
capability,  big  in  courage  and  big  in  his 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  a  strong  and 
soimd  America.  I  pay  highly  deserved 
tribute  to  John  McMillan  who  so  ably 
fits  this  description.  We  shall  miss  John 
McMillan  very  much  indeed  In  the  ye€U"s 
ahead. 

This  dedicated  and  able  public  servant 
has  distinguished  himself  in  outstanding 
manner  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  has 
been  a  most  effective  legislator,  keenly 
aware  of  the  problems  which  beset  our 
Capital  City  and  our  Nation,  and  he  has 
sought  sound  solutions  for  these  prob- 
lems in  the  best  Interests  of  aU  the 
American  people. 

John  McMillan's  work  on  two  very 
important  committees  of  Congress — the 
Committee  on  Agrlctulture  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia — has 
been  marked  with  equally  sound  and  val- 
uable contributions  in  these  varied  re- 
sponsibilities. In  each  he  hajs  demon- 
strated time  and  again  his  able  and  force- 
ful abilities  as  a  legislator  and  as  a 
leader.  In  the  years  ahead  there  will  be 
many  who  look  back  to  the  effects  of  the 
sound  judgment  he  has  exercised  and 
regret  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  this  great  legislative  body. 

I  am  proud  to  have  enjoyed  John 
McMillan's  friendship  through  the 
years.  Unquestionably  he  has  earned  re- 
tirement and  I  join  his  hosts  of  friends 
in  wishing  for  John  and  Mrs.  Mcltllllan 
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happiness  and  success  In  all  that  they 
undertake  In  the  years  ahead. 
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Blizabeze,  we  shall  miss  you,  and  we 
are  proud  of  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHNMcMILLAN 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  louibzana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  words  of  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  dean  of  the  Soath 
Carolina  delegation,  the  Honorable  John 
McMillan. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
"Mr.  Mac"  on  the  House  Afrtotilture 
Committee  since  I  came  to  Congrees.  I 
have  come  to  know  him  and  respect  Um, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  legislator,  and  have 
often  sought  his  advice  and  counsel. 

John  McMillan  served  the  people  of 
his  State  and  Nation  well  and  faithfully. 
His  service  as  second  ranking  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  as 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee will  serve  as  a  model  for  Members  of 
the  House  for  many  years.  As  chairman, 
he  sdways  stood  by  the  Constitution, 
working  diligently  to  preserve  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  as  the  Nation's  Capital  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress.  He  stood 
firm  against  massive  pressures  and  has 
preserved  this  city  as  the  Constitution 
established  it — a  Federal  city,  owned  by 
the  people  and  governed  by  their  elected 
representatives,  where  people  of  differ- 
ing political  persuasions  can  meet  and 
legislate  without  fear  of  mob  pressures 
or  mob  rule. 

This  House  will  miss  John  McMillan; 
this  city  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends, 
and  South  Cart^ina  and  this  Nation  have 
lost  one  of  its  outstanding  legislators. 

Mrs.  Rarick  and  I  join  with  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  in  wishing  him  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  to  come. 


MRS.  QEOROE  W.  ANDREWS 


BRIO.  QEN.  CHARLES  YEAOER 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cALiroBjriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  join  ray  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  in  aviation  history,  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  'Chuck"  Yeager.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  silver  anniversary  of  his 
famous  flight  over  the  California  desert. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  mwith, 
when  he  became  the  first  man  to  fiy 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound,  the  door 
to  aeronautical  progress  in  supersonic 
flight  was  opened.  And  as  an  outgrowth 
of  his  Pioneering  efforts,  man's  explora- 
tl<m  of  the  space  beyond  the  earth  Is  now 
a  reality.  In  each  new  realm  of  flight 
conquered  by  the  United  States  since 
1947.  Chuck  Yeager  can  himself  take 
some  measure  of  credit. 

For  his  tremendous  contributions  to 
the  science  of  aeronautics  and  the  his- 
tory of  flight  in  this  country,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  truly  within  this  great 
man's  debt  and  I  join  them  in  expressing 
their  appreciation  to  General  Yeager. 
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tee,  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina's 
Seventh  District,  and  to  the  Nation  which 
he  loved  so  much  and  served  so  well.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed :  but  as  &n  Ameri- 
can he  will  be  long  remembered,  as  wlU 
his  distinguished  record  of  service  to  his 
country. 

Alton.    I    wlU    always    cherish    our 
friendship. 


HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Congress  adjourns  we  lose  many  fine 
Members  of  Congress.  Most  of  whom 
have  served  many  years.  We  also  lose, 
because  she  did  not  choose  to  nm,  Mrs. 
George  ANDRrws,  Elizabith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  others  who 
have  pointed  out  here  the  wonderful  way 
Elizaskth  has  carried  cwi  in  the  seat  filled 
so  long  by  my  dear  friend  George 
Andrews,  who  left  such  a  splendid  record 
for  his  district.  State  and  Nation. 

Truly,  ELizABrrH ,  Mrs.  Akotbws,  a 
fine  lady,  an  Intelligent  Congresswoman 
has  carried  on  in  the  style  her  district 
has  been  accustomed  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
ALTON  ASA  LENNON 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  AHBTTT 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

or    NOBTR     CAJIOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVKS  , 
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Thursday,  October  12,  1972        -j 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  salute  our  distinguished  and 
esteemed  colleague,  Watt  Abbitt. 

I  have  admired  this  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious legislator  since  our  early  en- 
counters, when  I  joined  this  body  In 
1957,  In  representing  the  agricultural 
and  tobacco  interests  of  our  respective 
States.  His  perception  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  and  his  keen  judg- 
ment in  resolving  issues  in  the  best  wel- 
fare of  all  concerned  have  had  my  deep- 
est respect. 

To  have  counted  Wait  Abbitt  among 
my  close  friends  will  ever  be  a  foremost 
and  cherished  memory  of  our  years  of 
service  together  in  the  Congress. 

Watt,  you  have  my  best  wishes  for 
good  health,  relaxed  days,  and  much 
happiness  in  the  retirement  years  ahead. 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOUISIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  past  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  the  outstanding  Con- 
gressman from  North  Carolina — my  close 
and  dear  friend,  Alton  Asa  Lennon.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  aad  honor  to  work 
with  Alton  for  the  past  11  years,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  Member  who  has  Im- 
pressed me  more  personally  or  who  has 
done  more  for  this  great  Natiox  of  ours 
than  Alton  has. 

During  his  eight  terms  of  ofiBce,  he  has 
done  a  tremendous  job.  He  has  served 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, serving  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography.  It  would  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  his  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  these  commit- 
tees. He  was  always  there;  he  knew  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  Nsition,  and 
he  did  all  he  could  to  see  that  their  needs 
were  met.  He  believes  In  America  and  the 
American  Ideal  and  has  done  everything 
within  his  power  to  see  that  they  are 
pursued. 

The  retirement  of  this  outstanding 
American  patriot  is  a  loss  to  me  person- 
ally: but  there  is  much,  much  more  to 
his  leaving.  His  retirement  represents  a 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Government,  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Conmxlt- 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TKXAA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  fine  work  of  an  out- 
standing public  servant.  Eddu  Garmatz, 
and  to  wish  him  a  fond  farewell. 

It  is  always  a  significant  moment  when 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  great  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives decides  to  conclude  an  illus- 
trious legislative  career. 

Eddie  Garmatz  has  labored  in  the 
House  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  he 
has  made  a  lasting  Imprint  here.  His 
record  as  an  effective  legislator  is  one  of 
which  he  can  be  justly  proud. 

Others  have  spoken  in  more  detail 
about  the  record  of  accomplishment  of 
Eddie  Garmatz.  I  will  not  repeat  those 
words.  I  think  of  Eddie  Garmatz  as  a 
stalwart,  strong  man  who  has  served  his 
people  and  the  Nation  weU.  I  think  of 
Eddie  Garmatz  as  a  friend  who  has  fre- 
quently taken  the  opportxmity  to  en- 
courage me  in  my  work.  I  think  of  Eddie 
Garmatz  as  a  man  in  whom  the  people 
of  this  Nation  can  take  pride.  He  has 
done  a  good  Job. 

Eddie,  as  you  leave  the  House.  I  <oln 
your  other  friends  in  wishing  you  a  great 
abundance  of  happiness  in  your  future 
undertakings.  I  know  that  you  wlH  con- 
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tlnue  to  be  active  In  the  service  of  your     wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  retirement 
feUow  man.  in  their  beloved  State  of  South  Carolina. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
JACKSON  E.  BETT8 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1372 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  emotion  that  I 
reflect  upon  the  retirement  from  this 
House  of  Representatives  of  our  col- 
league, Congressman  Jack£on  E.  Bxtts 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Ohio.  A  respect- 
ed and  valued  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Congress- 
man BxTTB  has  brought  to  the  Congress 
his  skill  and  talasts  as  a  careful  and 
studious  lawyer,  as  well  as  his  long  ex- 
perience as  a  lawmaker  in  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  were  to  eliminate 
all  of  the  many  other  attributes  which 
characterize  Congressnaan  Jackson  Betts 
and  regard  him  solely  as  a  personality, 
it  could  be  said  with  conviction  that  he  is 
among  the  best-liked  Members  of  this 
House.  Indeed,  I  have  never  heard  an 
unkind  or  unfriendly  word  spoken  of 
Jackson  Bxtts  during  the  10  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  m  this  body 
with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  therefore  appropriate 
to  observe  that  Jack  Bztts  Is  one  whom 
his  colleagues  hold  in  high  esteem,  and 
also  In  great  affection.  The  warmth  of 
this  feeling  extends  also  to  his  beloved 
wife,  Martha.  My  wife,  Doris,  and  I  ex- 
tend to  them  every  personal  wish  for  good 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO   THE   HONORABLE 

JOHN  L.  McMillan 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MTswasTPPi 
m  THX  HOtrSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  John  McMilxan's  many 
colleagues  and  friends  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  distinguished  South  Carolinian. 
It  has  been  my  pleasiire  for  many  years 
to  be  associated  with  "Johnny  Mac."  as 
we  worked  together  here  in  this  House. 

John  McMiixan  is  one  of  the  most 
humble,  as  well  as  conservative.  Mem- 
bers with  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  be  associated.  He  has  never  been  one 
to  seek  the  headlines,  although  we  all 
know  that  he  received  more  than  his 
share  of  publicity  here  in  the  Washing- 
ton papers.  Too  often,  this  publicity  was 
slanted  against  him.  He  served  with  dig- 
nity and  In  the  beet  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. Someday,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict will  realize  belatedly  that  he  was 
the  District's  best  friend  on  the  Hill. 

Mrs.  Colmer  joins  me  in  extending  to 
him  and  Mrs.  McMillan  our  very  beet 


HON.  DDRWABD  a.  HALL 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    DfDXAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 

this  92d  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  feel 
compelled  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
Dr.  Dttrward  Hall  who  is  retiring  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  md 
of  this  year. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Nation  has  never 
had  nor  is  likely  to  have  in  the  future 
a  public  servant  of  his  equal. 

Totally  committed  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem that  have  made  America  the  greatest 
nation  In  all  recorded  history.  Dr.  Hail 
is  always  on  the  floor  when  Congress  is 
in  session.  Even  his  pending  retirement 
has  in  no  way  affected  his  almost  perfect 
attendance  record. 

Of  course,  his  meticulous  attendance, 
his  dedication  to  the  preservation  of  this 
great  Republic  and  his  unequaled  knowl- 
edge of  legislative  procedures  meant 
that  during  his  12  years  in  Congress  a 
most  reliable  watchdog  was  always  on 
duty.  No,  Dr.  Hall,  being  an  arch-pro- 
tector of  our  free  system,  was  denied 
these  headlines  in  the  big  newspapers 
of  our  coimtry  xisually  reserved  for  prom- 
inent politicians.  Regardless  of  that,  Dr. 
DrmwARD  Hall  wUI  be  remembered  by 
his  colleagues  and  will  be  recorded  by  re- 
sponsible historians  as  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  of  all  time. 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILLAM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKNKXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  join  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Wm.  Jknnings 
Bryan  Dorn  from  South  Carolina,  In  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
record  of  public  service  of  our  colleague. 
Chairman  John  L.  McMillan  of  South 
Carolina,  who  will  not  be  with  us  In  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress. 

John  McMillan,  who  has  served  as  the 
dean  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation, 
l3  a  distinguished  American.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  more  than 
20  years  and,  as  such,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  Mayor  of  our  Nation's  Capital, 
the  city  of  Washington.  In  addition  to 
his  service  as  chairman  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee,  he  has  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture  and 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  both 
metropolitan  and  rural  America. 

John  McMillan  is  an  able  chairman. 
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a  skilled  and  effective  legislator,  and  a 
true  southern  gentleman. 

We  will  all  miss  John  McMillan.  Re 
has  served  his  district,  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion well  and  faithfully — and  I  want  to 
wish  him  every  good  luck,  success,  axiA 
happiness  in  his  richly  deserved  retire- 
ment. 

m}i 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  OARMATZ 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF  BOTTTH   CAJIOUNA         'T     .■•^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTtES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
Honorable  Eddie  Garmatz.  who  Is  retiring 
from  the  House  after  25  years  ot  loyal 
service.  Mr.  Garmatz  has  always  im- 
pressed me  as  a  serious,  loyal  Rep- 
reeentatlve  who  has  made  every  effort 
to  make  this  country  a  better  place  to 
live.  Mr.  Garmatz  has  presented  some 
outstanding  legislation  out  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee where  he  so  ably  served  as 
chairman.  I  am  certain  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  will  greatly  miss  Con- 
gressman Garmatz  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  NINTH  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  JERSEY  RESPONDS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  Nxw  jxmr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  August.  I  sent  11,000  questionnaires 
to  newly  registered  voters,  the  voters  en- 
franchised as  a  result  of  the  26th  amend- 
ment, to  my  district  In  Bergen  County, 
NJ.  In  addition,  I  sent  6,000  question- 
imlres  to  high  school  gradxiates,  those 
being  graduated  in  June  1972.  Of  these 
17,000  questionnaires  sent  out,  we  have 
received  responses  from  8,361  of  these 
young  people. 

I  think  the  significant  thing  in  this 
questionnaire,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  their  re- 
sponse to  question  9  relative  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  franchise  In  this  year's  elec- 
tion— 97  percent  of  our  yoimg  people 
re9x>nded  affirmatively  and  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  negatively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  credit  to  the  In- 
telligence and  the  interest  of  our  young 
people  in  regard  to  the  urgent  problems 
that  we  face  in  our  Nation  today. 

I  have  reprinted  herewith  a  copy  of 
letters  sent,  questionnaire,  and  the  tabu- 
lation In  percentages  of  the  answers. 

CONCRXSS   or   THB   UNirBD   Statxs, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August,  1972. 

Dxar  Okasuatx:  My  heartiest  congratula- 
tlOQS  on  the  successlui  completion  of  your 
high  school  career!  As  a  former  high  school 
te€M5her  and  principal.  I  know  the  joy  you 
must  feel  at  havliig  passed  this  Important 
milestone  In  your  life,  and  I  Imow  that  you 
look  forward  with  some  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  futtuv  might  bring. 

In  the  next  few  yean  you  wlU  make  several 
Important  decisions  that  may  well  affect  the 
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rest  of  your  life.  One  of  these  wlU  concern 
your  education.  As  a  fonner  educator,  I 
would  lurge  you  to  pursue  sonu  fona  of  fur- 
ther education,  either  academic  or  technical. 
In  college,  vocational  school  or  in  the  service. 
A  continuing  education  Is  the  best  way  to 
keep  up  with  a  changing  world.  I  hope  that 
all  of  you  will  try  to  make  your  high  school 
graduation  a  beginning,  not  the  end  of  a 
Ufe-long  learning  experience. 

Now  that  you  have  completed  high  school 
you  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when 
you  wUl  soon  assume  the  fuU  duties  and 
prlvUegea  of  advilthood.  Perhaps  the  moat 
important  of  theee  is  the  right  to  vote,  a 
right  extended  to  aU  citizens  18  and  over 
by  the  26th  Amendment  to  the  Constttutloo. 
By  registering  and  exercising  the  right  to 
vote  you  can  help  Insure  that  the  world  you 
will  soon  Inherit  la  a  better  one  for  aU  of  us. 
If  you  have  not  yet  registered,  I  would  urge 
you  to  do  so.  Registration  Is  a  simple  proce- 
dure and  can  be  accomplished  at  the  County 
Board  of  Elections  In  Haokensack  cr  at  your 
municipal  clerk's  office  during  normal  bual- 
ness  hours.  The  deadline  for  registering  to 
vote  In  this  year's  election  Is  8ept«mber  28. 

Since  you  wlU  soon  be  able  to  participate 
fuUy  in  the  proceea  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, I  would  be  Interested  In  learning  your 
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views  on  a  number  of  pressing  Issues  facing 
the  Coogren.  Aooordtngly,  I  have  prepared  a 
Youth  Questionnaire  which  appears  on  the 
reverse  side  of  this  letter.  This  Is  also  being 
sent  to  aU  newly  enfranohlaed  young  people 
In  the  9th  District  and  I  shaU  publish  the 
tabulated  results  In  the  Congreeslonal  Rec- 
ord. If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  tabula- 
tion, please  let  me  know  at  my  Washington 
Office.  And,  If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  I 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  at  my  Washington  Office  or 
East  Rutherford  District  Office. 
With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

HUniT    HkLSTOSKI, 

Member  o/  Congress. 


Oomorbsb  or  THX  UNTrxD  States, 

WuMngton,  D.O..  August.  1972. 
Dxar  Niw  Votsr:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  for  registering  to  vote.  It  is  encouraging 
that  thousands  of  young  people  in  Bergen 
Oounty  have  recognized  their  privileges  and 
obligations  as  citizens  and  have  chosen  to 
work  within  our  democratic  electoral  system 
for  constructive  change.  The  28th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  18,  has  made  It  poealble  for 
25  mUllon  people,  not  eligible  m  1968,  to  vote 
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In  this  year's  elections.  Now  that  you  have 
taken  the  taat  step  and  registered,  I  would 
urge  you  to  Join  mllUons  of  other  young 
people  In  expressing  your  views  through  the 
baUot  box  this  November.  Only  In  this  man- 
ner can  you  help  Insure  that  the  world  you 
wlU  Boon  Inherit  Is  a  better  one  for  all  of  us. 

In  light  of  young  people's  Increasing  Inter- 
est and  role  In  our  system  of  democratic  self- 
government,  I  have  prepared  a  Youth  Ques- 
tionnaire on  a  number  of  pressing  Issues 
facing  the  Congress.  You  wUl  fl&d  the  Quee- 
tlonnalre  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  letter 
and  I  would  Invite  you  to  fill  it  out.  fold  It 
as  Indicated,  and  return  It  to  my  Washington 
Office.  Your  expression  of  views  will  greatly 
aid  me  in  forming  my  position  on  each  Issue 
as  It  comes  before  the  Congress  for  action. 
A  soon  as  I  have  tallied  the  Questionnaire 
responses,  I  shall  publish  the  results  In  the 
OoifORKSsioifAi,  RxcoRO.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy  of  this  tabulation,  please  let  me  know. 
And.  If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  I  can  be 
of  assistance,  please  contact  me  at  my  Waah- 
Ington  Office  or  East  Rutherford  District 
Office. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

HZITRT  Hrlstoski, 
Memher  of  Congress. 
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1.  Which  of  the  following  b«»t  descnbss  your  viewi  on  th«  continuing  Anwrlcsn  involve- 

m«nt  in  tho  wir  in  Indo-Chin*?  ^.  .  .  „  „ 

A.  I  think  th»t  th«  United  Stitss  should  withdrmx  all  (orc«$  in«Mdi»ttly 32. 88 

B.  I  think  w«  should  withdriw  all  forces  at  a  data  cartain  contingent  upon  th« 

r  si  ease  of  priaoners  of  war ♦3-93 

C.  I  support  President  Nixon's  gradual  writhdrawal  pror"" 1*70 

D.  Ithink  we  should  increase  military  pressure  to  end  the  war ...       3.49 

2.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  prabtema  fadni  our  society  cosM  be  solved 

if  the  Government  would  change  its  spending  priorities.  Which  of  the  fdlewtng  s 
closest  to  your  view  on  the  question  of  defense  vs.  domestic  spending? 

A.  The  current  level  of  defense  spendinc  is  the  niniaMm  necemry  to  assure 

security  for  the  United  States ,-:--,:--       '■" 

B.  Some  prorams  couW  be  cut  from  the  defense  budget,  but  it  aheeld  not  be 

substentielly  changed - .-  «.33 

0.  The  current  defense  budget  should  be  drastically  reduced  to  prsMtfe  mere 
funds  for  programs  that  relate  directly  to  people— sudi  as  boeatng,  educa< 
tion,  heeJth  care,  etc. ''•" 
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3  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  draft  after  its  piepeesd  sxpin- 

tion  date  of  June  19737... 10.60 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  our  present  laws  and  practices  discnmiRata 

against  women,  particularly  in  employment? 50.94 

5  Should  Congress  establish  a  system  of  selecting  presidential  and 
vice-prcsidential  candidates  through  a  nationai  pnnwry  rather 
than  through  the  present  convention  method? 60.24 

6.  Now  that  young  oeopte  have  been  given  the  eonstitiitiOMi  right  to 
vote,  should  fft-  to  20-year  otdi  be  eoconted  the  ame  iegal 
status  as  adults  for  the  purposes  of  legal  contracts,  taw  enforce- 
ment, etc.? - -    M.6» 

7  Slow  pwffeaa  b  betai  mede  in  deining  »p  the  Nabon  a  weter- 
wtys,  in  laraa  part  becsuse  ot  a  tocfc  of  funds  for  research  aad 
deveiopmenl  Do  you  believe  that  we  shoutd  adept  a  crash 
program,  esttmated  at  costing  between  SIS  and  tajnOfmfiOO 
over  5  yean,  to  correct  hmg-steodieg  pollutMn  and  coHtamina- 
tiofl? M-22 

8.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  Natiens  can  became  a  more  eiective 

peace  keeping  force? 59.30 

9.  Do  you  plan  to  vote  in  this  year's  election? 97. 18 

10.  I  would  be  Interested  in  your  views  regarding  the  Issoes  wMen 

you  consider  to  be  the  ma)or  prxMems  facing  our  NatiOH  todiy. 
Could  you  pleese  checit  off  5  of  the  fallowing  Items  which  you 
believe  to  be  the  most  urgent  Number  them  in  the  order  of 
importance  to  you. 


76.04       13.3S 
35.15      iin 


21.21       1154 


8.02 


6.60 

28.57 
.67 


7.28 


9.19 

12.12 
2.14 


ChoKe  Cm  penenO 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


51ti 


Air  and  water  pollution  control  and  the 

environment.^. 21.1*  2f2»  IS-gf 

City  and  suburban  transportation. 3.70  10.49  20.37 

Consumer  protection 2.66  6.66  19.11 

Credibility  in  Government 19.52  15.55  17.73 

Education. •.U  11.70  20.85 

Housing 2.27  7.57  1190 


17.26 
27.18 
2100 
20.31 
24.68 
31.81 


14.10 
3127 
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Hunger,  malnntrition,  and  tbs  pUfht  el 

the  poor.  1141 

Inflation,  unemployment,  and  the  cost  of 

living 11  >5 

Nercotica  traffic  and  drug  wMictiea 1078 

Race  relations - — 115 

Street  and  houaebreakinf  cftmes 9.82 

War  in  Vietnam S0.71 


22.81     2190     17.12       17.M 


21.58 

22.92 

24.09 

14.45 

21.03 

24.90 

24.50 

1177 

12.61 

2169 

2153 

32.00 

14.73 

21.05 

24.56 

29.12 

21.85 

1L60 

145 

7.37 

TRIBXJTE  TO  CONQRESSMAN  JOHN 
L.  MCMILLAN 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF   LOTnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr,  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  persoxial  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
one  of  the  House's  moet  respected  and 
dedicated  Members,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  John  McMiixam. 


During  my  years  In  Congress,  very  few 
by  comparison  to  his  service,  Johnnt 
Mac  has  been  a  cloee  and  dear  friend. 
i\>r  34  years  he  has  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  his  beloved  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  his  Nation.  A  great 
American  and  Christian,  JoHNinr  Mac 
epitomizes  gentleness,  warmth,  and  wis- 
dom. 

The  United  States  has  been  well  and 
faithfully  served  by  many  prestigious 
statesmen,  but  none  has  been  more  dedi- 
cated to  our  constitutional  Republic  and 
the  perpetuation  of  individual  liberty 
than  John  McMillan. 


However,  to  say  that  he  has  been  a 
distinguished  leader  and  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  his  friends  and  colleagues  is  not 
enough.  His  devotion  to  the  people  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  our  country  Is 
without  equal.  His  untiring  and  inwdflfih 
efforts  always  seemed  more  effective 
during  times  of  turmoil  when  others 
seemed  to  be  faltering.  His  strength  and 
courage  will  long  be  remembered  to  those 
of  us  who  have  benefited  from  his  lead- 
ership in  the  House.  His  fellow  colleagues 
will,  of  course,  miss  his  skill  in  all  facets 
of  the  legislative  process,  but  more  than 
that,  we  will  miss  what  we  have  come  to 
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respect  very  dearly  aa  the  very  model  of  a 
southern  gentleman,  a  courteous,  hum- 
ble, Irind,  and  generous  patriot. 


PAYINO  TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE GARMATZ 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Bir.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  here  today  in  paying  spe- 
cial honor  to  the  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
Mr.  Garmatz.  His  untiring  efforts  over 
the  last  26  years  have  helped  preserve 
and  protect  our  marine  and  animal  re- 
sources and  maintain  a  viable  merchant 
marine. 

In  recent  years,  he  can  point  to  his  ex- 
cellent work  in  steering  through  Congress 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 
Through  his  efforts  on  this  bill,  the  down- 
trend In  our  merchant  marine  fleet  was 
reversed.  As  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  know  I  and  others  will  be  working  over 
the  next  several  years  to  strengthen  that 
national  commitment  he  fostered  to  build 
a  better  merchant  marine. 

A  glance  at  the  record  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will 
show  that  he  kept  the  members  and  staff 
working  ac  a  furious  pace.  But  speed  did 
not  sacrifice  quality  in  the  legislation  re- 
ported out  of  the  oonunittM.  Svwy  bill 
was  worked  over  thoroughly  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  eliminate  any  prob- 
lems or  controversies  before  a  measure 
would  reach  the  floor. 

In  particular,  he  deserves  the  congrat- 
ulations of  all  Americans  for  his  out- 
standing work  to  save  our  Nation's  wild- 
life resources.  His  efforts  to  put  strong 
endangered  species  legislation  on  the 
books  have  reaped  new  rewards  in  the 
development  of  scarce  wildlife.  Many 
species  now  flourish  as  a  result  of  his 
work  where  once  they  were  threatened 
with  extinction. 

Eddu  Garmatz,  however,  was  more 
than  just  a  good  legislator.  He  was  a  good 
representative  of  his  constituency  and  a 
colleague  that  was  always  available  to 
other  Members  to  discuss  the  legislation 
before  his  committee. 

His  stewardship  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  will 
stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  dedi- 
cation to  public  service.  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  of  health  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement. 


HON.  WATKIN8  M.  ABBITT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIYER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  take  note  of  the  retire- 
ment from  the  House  of  our  able  col- 
league. Congressman  Watkims  Abbitt  of 
Virginia.  He  has  served  the  Poxulh  Dls- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

trlct  of  Virginia  and  our  Nation  with 
distinction  for  24  years. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1961, 
my  office  was  just  down  the  hall  from 
Wat  ABBrrr.  He  has  always  be«n  helpful, 
friendly  and  ready  to  assist  on  many 
occasions.  He  will  be  missed  not  only  by 
the  constituency  which  he  served  so  wrtl, 
but  by  all  of  us  who  have  known  him  as 
a  hard  and  effective  worker. 

We  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  hap- 
piness as  he  completes  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


October  16,  1972 


SPRINGER— CLEVELAND  SHOULD  BE 
PRAISED  FOR  CBS  VOTE 


FAREWELL  TO  OUR  COLLEAGUE, 
J.  IRVING  WHALLBY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
end  of  the  92d  Congress  one  of  our  es- 
teemed, longtime  oolleagiies,  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Irving  Whalley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  end  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  retire. 

As  one  who  has  known  lav  Whalliy 
for  almost  14  years,  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
long  be  here  with  us  in  memory,  although 
no  longer  an  active  Member  of  this  body. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fstirs.  where  he  has  worked  diligently  and 
constructively  on  legislation  affecting 
oiu"  NatiOTi's  international  relations.  As 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  African 
Subcommittee,  he  has  particularly  con- 
tributed to  better  imderstandlng  of  the 
peoples  and  problems  of  that  continent. 

My  wife,  Blanche,  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  Whalleys  every  happiness  in  the  com- 
ing years.  You  will  always  be  welcome 
here,  Irv,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  often. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
J.  raVINQ  WHALLEY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  regret  that  our  esteemed  colleague. 
Congressman  J.  Irving  Whallbt  of  the 
12th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  has  chosen 
to  retire  volimtarily  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressman  Whaliey 
has  contributed  many  years  of  his  life 
to  public  service — including  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Legislature — as  well  as  14 
years  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  his  careful 
and  conscientious  work,  Coaigressman 
Whallet  has  raijoyed  the  support  of  his 
attractive  and  steadfast  wife.  Ruth 
Whalley.  I  have  come  to  know  both 
Ruth  and  Irvino  Whallet  on  a  close  per- 
gonal basis  diulng  the  10  years  we  have 
served  together.  My  wife  Doris  joins  me 
at  this  time  in  extending  to  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Whalley  our  best  wishes  for 
much  happiness  and  good  health  in  the 
long  and  eventfiJ  and  productive  years 
which  lie  ahead. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  an  editorial  in  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley Reporter  titled  "Tlie  Tragedy  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,"  In  which  the  writer  of  that 
editorial  takes  Mr.  CLEVXLAin>  to  task  for 
having  voted  to  cite  Dr.  Frank  Stanton 
for  his  fall\u-e  to  deliver  secret  material 
which  the  Subcomlttee  on  Investlgatiom 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  had  demanded. 

To  have  a  full  understanding  of  this 
vote.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
history  of  the  program,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon,"  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  investigation. 

In  that  program,  certain  portions  were 
taise.  As  a  result  of  the  televising  of  that 
program,  one  of  the  parties  named  sued 
CBS  for  libel.  I  give  this  as  background 
as  to  why  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
was  under  investigation  by  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

CBS  and  Dr.  Stanton  refused  to  give 
us  the  outtakes  from  which  the  program 
was  drawn.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  cited 
Dr.  Stanton. 

mST    AlCENSMENT    NOT    IS8I7K 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  is  under 
some  kind  of  an  impression  that  the  first 
amendment  is  applicable  to  television 
without  any  qualification.  If  the  editorial 
writer  win  read  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1926  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  1934,  he  will  find  several  qualifica- 
tions. First,  the  networks.  Including  CBS, 
are  using  the  airwaves  which  are  owned 
by  the  public.  Second,  all  radio  and  tele- 
vision is  regulated  in  this  country  by  the 
fairness  doctrine.  Third,  all  broadcasters 
£ire  covered  under  the  provision  titled, 
"Equal  Time." 

I  think  from  this,  the  editorial  writer 
can  well  confirm  that  the  first  amend- 
ment is  applicable  with  serious  restric- 
tions and  those  were  put  in  the  code  be- 
cause public  airwaves  are  being  used. 

Now,  let  us  get  down  to  the  meat  of  the 
point.  We  had  evidence  that  there  were 
untruthful  parts  in,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  Various  interviews  had  been 
cut  and  spliced  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
tirely misrepresent  what  the  persons  on 
"Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  were  saying 
and  In  some  instances,  gave  an  entirely 
different  viewpoint  than  the  one  ex- 
pressed by  the  person  being  interviewed. 

The  subcommittee  viewed  "Selling  of 
the  Pentagon."  We  had  witnesses  before 
us  who  testified  sis  to  the  falsity  of  parts 
of  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  At  that 
point,  we  demanded  the  full  transcript 
of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  from 
which  the  program  was  written.  Those 
are  commonly  known  as  "outtakes." 
CBS  refused  to  deliver  the  outtakes. 

PUBLIC'S    UCHT    TO    KNOW 

The  subcommittee  took  the  view  that 
Dr.  Stanton  and  CBS  were  trying  to  con- 
ceal from  the  public  and  from  our  com- 
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iBlttee  false  and  posslMy  llbeieos  mate- 
rial. Our  vote  was  to  force  CBS  to  dte- 
close  the  truth. 

When  Mr.  CixvitANB  voted  for  tbe  ci- 
tation, he  voted  for  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  know  how  and  In  what  ways  CBS 
had  falsified  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
That  was,  simply,  the  only  issue  at  stake. 

Mr.  CLEVELAin  Instead  of  violating  the 
first  amendment  was  voting  to  force  CBS 
to  disclose  through  the  outtakes  how 
CBS  had  falsified  the  program. 

The  citation  was  not  successful.  How- 
ever, the  important  victory  that  the 
committee  gaiiMd  by  the  vote  Is  that  we 
forced  CBS  to  change  their  rules  so  that 
what  happened  in  the  "Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  could  not  happen  again.  In 
addlticxi,  I  think  it  is  important  to  know 
that  Dr.  Stanton  retired  soon  after  the 
citation.  Second,  their  man  In  Washii^r 
ton  was  removed  and  another  installed. 

One  more  thing  should  be  made  cieer. 
If  the  citation  vote  had  prevailed  the 
legal  rights  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  respond  or 
be  held  in  contempt  of  Congress  would 
still  be  subject  to  the  courts.  The  vote 
was  actually  to  refer  Mr.  Stanton's  ap- 
parent contempt  to  the  courts  for  ulti- 
mate decision. 

From  all  of  this,  I  think  you  can  see 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  ccamnittee 
and  the  Congress  made  CBS  face  up  to 
what  they  had  done  wrong  in  "Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  You  can  be  sure  that 
will  never  happen  again. 

Mr.  Cleveland  should  be  congratulated 
upon  his  vote  for  the  right  of  the  people 
and  the  public  to  know  how  "Selling  of 
the  Pent^on"  was  falsified.  Instead  of 
flndlng  fault  with  Mr.  Cleveland,  the 
editor  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Re- 
porter should  be  congratulating  himself 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  upon  a  job  well  done 
and  in  the  public  mterest. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF   PBKN8TXVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does 
one  pay  tribute  worthy  of  a  man  whose 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
began  before  most  of  us  were  bom?  A 
man  who  has  worked  with  nine  different 
Presidents  over  the  span  of  almost  50 
years?  A  man  whose  sensitivity  to  the 
equality  and  liberty  of  all  men  has  real- 
ized the  preservation  and  broadening  of 
our  civil  rights?  A  man  whose  name  Is 
on  over  300  laws  and  whose  name  is  as- 
sociated with  four  constitutional  amend- 
ments? 

I  have  had  the  extreme  privilege  of 
serving  under  Emanuel  Celler's  chair- 
manship of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee.  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
his  wisdom  and  influence  have  been  all- 
pervasive.  During  my  few  years  in  this 
body,  I  have  witnessed  the  hand  of  Dean 
Celler  in  open  housiixg,  voting  rights, 
election  reform,  gvm  control,  and  jury 
reform,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  signifi- 
cant areas  in  which  he  has  played  so 
large  a  part. 
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Somehow,  -when^ifrie  talk  about  senior- 
itty  changes  attd  tbr  need  to  bring 
youiiger  meh  andiMnoen  Into  Congress, 
we  t«ad  to  lose  SlpU  of  those  I£w  rare 
indJ^Uftls  Uk^  Dikn  Cxixia  wboee  age 
emhodlew  an  InvahwUe  wealth  of  intel- 
ligence fuad  perBpeetlre.  It  is  a  link  with 
past  decades  that  oaMU>t  be  reptlaced  or 
recreated. 

Ekanvxl  Celler  was  a  legend  even 
while  he  served  in  the  House.  His  ab- 
sence will  be  felt,  but  moet  certainly  the 
legacy  of  his  presence  here  will  continue 
to  touch  us  aU.  ftor  what  he  has  done 
and  for  what  he  has  meant,  I  Join  with 
my  other  coUeegue  in  a  most  sincere 
"thank  you." 


RETIREMENT    OF    OONORESSMAN 
GARMATZ 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP   PXmrSlXTAMIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Of  RSntSSJDrTATIVES 

Friday,  Octobtfr  13.  1972 

Mr.  FUOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  House  of  Represmta- 
tives,  tb»  Honorable  EJbwars  A.  Gar- 
matz, chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation, win  retire  at  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

This  retirement  will  mark  the  end  of 
the  public  aspect  of  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious legislative  OMeefCtin  modem 
tiistory,  ■  ^,.,<-   .  j 

Chairman  Garmatz  left  a  gigantic,  pro- 
found, and  lasting  imprint  in  the  Halls 
o<  the  Congress.  There  Is  no  Member 
who  has  given  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  country  more  dedi- 
cation, more  energy,  and  better  results 
than  the  man  whom  we  have  all  come  to 
love  and  reepect,  my  good  friend  Ed 
Garmatz. 

During  the  years  when  my  district  was 
one  of  the  most  depressed  economic  areas 
in  the  Nation,  many  of  my  constituents 
had  to  go  to  Maryland  to  get  a  job.  Many 
of  them  are  still  there,  although,  thank 
God,  my  district  has  now  come  back — 
but  thanks  to  my  dear  friend  Bd  Gar- 
JCATz  when  we  needed  him  he  was  there. 


THE  92D  CONGRESS:  A  RECORD  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    XXW    JER8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  all 
standards  of  measurement,  the  92d  Ccm- 
gress  has  produced  much  desirable  legis- 
lation in  various  important  areas.  To 
highlight  the  work  of  the  92d  Congress. 
I  have  prepared  a  newsletter  for  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

HOCSX  OF  REPKESKNTATIVla, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  1972. 
OsAK  FuxNC:  The  92  nd  Coxigress  has  come 
to  a  close.   I  wajit  to  report  to  you  on  Its 
work  during  1971  and  1973. 
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Thts  Congress  naa  compiled  &  record  of 
outstandtng  achievementa. 

Seaaoned  obaerreni  have  deacnbed  the  93nd 
Congreas  as  producttvc,  coastructlve  and 
hardworking. 

A  look  at  the  reoord  make*  ft  easy  to  agree 
with  thla  Judgment. 

We  made  major  advances  In  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  cilme  control,  proprama 
for  older  Amarloana,  eoTlroiuaental  promo- 
tion and  campaign  reform.  And  ve  passed 
several  measure*  aimed  at  ooptn«  with  the 
continuing  problems  of  high  unemployment 
and  soaring  Inflation. 

This  report  reviews  only  the  hlchltghts  of 
the  legtalatlve  achtevemMita  of  the  92nd 
OoQgnea. 

When  the  93rd  Congress  convenes  In  Janu- 
ary, the  problems  facing  our  nation  wU]  ntlll 
be  with  us,  for  there  are  no  Instant  solutiooB 
or  overnight  cures.  But  we  will  be  buUdtng 
on  a  solid  foondatton  laid  down  during  the 
past  twoyvara. 

I  pledge  you  my  oontlnulng  effort  to  work 
for  the  goals  aU  Amsnoa&s  share:  a  strong 
and  free,  a  just  aAd  prosperous  nation  In  a 
world  of  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Hsmr  HxuToaiu. 
JVf ember  of  Oon^rtn. 


Nkw  Prookamb  Hklt  Stttdkntb  FkoM 
Pkxkhool  to  Oouan 

Young  people  throughout  the  nation  will 
benefit  from  these  historic  education  meas- 
ures: 

Omnibus  Education  Act  of  1973  Is  the  most 
significant  advance  for  higher  educatltm 
since  Abraham  Lmcoln  signed  the  Land 
Orant  College  Act  over  a  century  ago.  This 
measure  extends  all  existing  aid  to  higher 
education  programs  and  creates  important 
new  ones,  including: 

A  new  system  of  Basic  Bdncatlonal  Oppor- 
tunity Orants.  entltaing  every  college  student 
to  an  annual  grant  of  1 1.400,  less  the  amount 
hla  parents  can  contribute; 

A  new  program  of  direct  Institutional  aM 
for  colleges  and  universities: 

Help  for  occupational  and  vocational  edu- 
cation: 

A  National  Institute  of  Bducatlon  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  teaching  and  learning 
at  every  level — preschool  through  graduate 
school. 

Expanded  Head  Start  Program  to  enable 
chUdren  of  working  famlUes  as  well  as  the 
poor  to  participate  in  this  voluntary  day 
care  program. 

National  Sehool  Lunob  Act  Amendments 
provide  free  and  low  price  meals  for  needy 
children. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Education  Aaslstanoe 
means  a  major  increase  in  aid  for  education 
Euid  vocational  rehahUltatloa  for  retunUog 
veterans. 

TH«     Sa-PmCEKT     SOCIAl,     atCUalT  f      iNCaXASE 

Leads  Xtxt  or  Bumou-t  BKWXFrrs 

For  older  Americans,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  great  Oongresses  in  history — and  the  33% 
Social  Security  Increases  passed  in  1971  and 
1972  are  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  benefits  our  20 
million  senior  citizens  win  realize  from  Con- 
gressional tnltlatlvee: 

Nutritionai  meaia  for  thoee  who  need 
tham — even  shut-ios. 

Low-cott  tranaportation. 

Job  tToining  and  employment. 

Community  centers. 

Pre-retirement  training. 

Health  and  education  servicet. 

Oerontological  centers  to  study  the  vsj-lety 
of  problems  older  Americans  face. 

A  new  National  Inatttute  of  Afinf  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  aging  process  and  the 
special  health  problems  of  the  elderly. 

CangresE  also  overrode  a  Presidential  veto 
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of  a  aO%    tncrcAM   In  Railroad  Retirement 
benefltt. 

Note:  the  mAjor  laglslAtloQ  pcaaed  for 
Amartca'B  older  dtlMOs  during  1971-73  orlgl- 
natMl  not  In  the  White  HoiiM,  but  In  Con- 
gnm.  ThU  legUUtlon  retmaenta  &  iMtlng; 
commitment  to  every  Amerlcam  over  66. 

Nxw  Act  BMromta  Campaign  Sp«ndii»o 

At  a  lime  when  the  ooets  of  c*mp*lgi3lng 
b*ve  skyrocketed,  the  Congrees  paaeed  the 
Federal  Election  Cmnpalgn  Aot  of  19T1. 

The  taUtorlc  act: 

Limits  the  amovint  of  •dvertlatng  spending 
tn  r*mp>HTM. 

Requlree  broadcMten,  newspapers  and 
Tninr»<"—  to  sell  adrertUlng  to  c*ndld*tes 
at  tb*  lowest  coounerclal  rate. 

Bequlrea  "^inp^^ff"  oommltteaa  to  report 
oontrUnitlons  and  ezpaiMtituraa  of  1100  or 
more. 

Limits  the  amount  a  candidate  or  bis  fam- 
ily can  contribute  to  his  :'Wn  f^mpalgn. 

RSVKNTJB  SRAKHfO  AIDS  9TAT«,  LOCAL 
OOTHIKMrNTS 

In  response  to  pleas  from  hard-pressed 
states,  counties  and  cities.  Congress  this  year 
enacted  a  $30.1  billion  revenue  sharing  DUl. 

State  governments  will  receive  one-third 
of  the  funds;  local  governments  the  other 
two- thirds.  The  money  is  expected  to  be 
spent  on  such  high  priority  items  as: 

Public  safety. 

Environmental  protection. 

Public  transportation. 

Health. 

Recreation. 

Ubrarles. 

Social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged. 

Hrw  CoNoaxssioNAL  AcnoNS  on  Po«nta», 
SClitast  Polict 

Amnng  the  several  actions  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress In  foreign  and  military  policy  are : 

SALT  Agreements  To  Limit  Strategic 
Weapons:  Congreea  approved  a  flve-year  n.S.- 
Sovlet  accord  limiting  offensive  nuclear 
weapons. 

.VBM  Treaty  With  Soviet  Union:  The  S«i- 
at«  approved  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  ITnlon 
limiting  the  number  of  ballistic  mlssUes. 

Military  Draft:  Congress  amended  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to: 

Extend  the  draft  to  June  1973. 

Grant  student  deferments. 

Increase  military  pay  In  order  to  encourage 
voluntary  enllsttnents. 

A  QasAT  CoNCKzas  roa  VmxAifs 
Many  observers  are  calling  the  9and  Con- 
gress the  greatest  Congress  for  vetnrans  In 
history.  In  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
passed  major  laws  to  educate  our  veterans,  to 
provide  thmn  better  treatment  In  VA  hos- 
pitals, and  to  liberalise  burial  allowances  for 
veterans. 

NSW    01    BILL 

This  landmark  measure  Increases  educa- 
tional allowanoaa  for  Vietnam  veterans  by  3fi 
percent.  Fulltime  students  will  now  receive: 

Single  students:  9230  a  month:  married 
students:  9361  a  month.;  married  and  one 
child:  $288  a  month;  and  each  additional 
dependent:  $18  a  month. 

NATIONAL  CXMSr^T    BUJ. 

This  law :  transfers  to  the  VA  responsibility 
for  administering  all  national  oemetarles.  In- 
creases burial  allowances  for  veterans  who 
die  from  service  oonnected  disabilities,  pro- 
vides an  additional  burial  allowance  for  vet- 
erans who  do  not  wish  to  be  burled  In  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

▼A  MSDICAL  SCHOOL  ACT 

To  help  meet  the  nation's  medical  man- 
power ibortage — and  to  Improve  VA  medical 
care — this  pilot  prognun  autborlass  the  es- 
tatHlabnaeat  of  eight  new  "wHlf^  schools  In 
veterans'  hospitals  acroes  the  nation. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  16,  1972 


October  16,  1^7S 


Thl*  naiw  act  will  vastly  improve  the  enttM 
VA  medical  eve  system.  To  ease  crowttod 
ho^Ckttal  oondltkms,  veterans  with  non  ssrv- 
ioe-eonnectaa  medical  problems  can  now  be 
treated  as  outpatients.  Some  famlllas  of  per- 
unnsntlj  rtlMhlsil  veteraas  or  tbelr  sutvItots 
can  also  now  reeetre  hospital  oare. 
pwar^"^  WTHUNs'  BSN^rm 

Provides  a  10%  boost  In  benefits  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

KNvxBommrrAL  nuyracnoN  Qivsk  Hioh 
ntaoarrr 

Clean  air  and  water,  and  the  conservation 
of  our  reeources  and  wildlife  have  been  chief 
concerns  of  the  02nd  Congress.  This  Congress 
has  taken  Important  action  to  protect  the 
nation's  environment 

Water  Quality  Standards  Act  provides  $34.6 
billion  to  clsaa  up  the  nation's  waters  and 
control  water  pollution.  The  goal  of  this, 
the  most  far-reaching  water  pollution  bill 
ever  passed.  Is  to  end  all  discharges  of  pol- 
lutants Into  navigable  waters  by  198B. 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control 
Act  will  help  protect  man  and  out  environ- 
ment, while  permitting  farmers  to  use  peetl- 
cldes  to  grow  food  and  fiber. 

WUdllfe  Hunting  from  Aircraft  Is  pro- 
hibited, protectmg  certain  wild  birds,  fish 
and  other  animals. 

Touth  Conssrvatlon  Corps — To  extend  and 
expand  thU  pilot  youth  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

CoMGuas  Acts  To  Mbt  Hxalth  Cass  Crisis 
Quality  health  care— at  prices  people  can 
afford — Is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
Americans  today.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
slipped  from  13th  to  2and  place  in  male  life 
expectancy,  from  9th  to  aist  In  Infant  mor- 
tality. Doctor  bills  suid  hospital  costs  have 
skyrocketed,  yet  3S  million  Americans  under 
age  96  are  not  covered  by  private  health  in- 
surance. Moreover,  the  nation  la  suffering 
from  a  critical  shortage  of  doctors  and  other 
trained  health  personnel. 

The  92nd  Congress  has  taken  the  Initiative 
to  meet  the  crisis  with  several  Important 
measures: 

Medical  Personiiel — Two  new  laws  provide 
nearly  (4  billion  to  train  more  family  doc- 
tors and  nureee. 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Act — Sets  aside  $1.5 
billion  to  find  ctires  for  cancer. 

National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act — A 
national  effort  to  prevent  and  treat  this  blood 
disease  which  affects  some  200.000  persons  In 
the  n.S..  mostly  children. 

Multiple  Scleroels  Research — Creates  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  to  help  find  the 
cause  of  M.S.  and  develop  cures. 

Communicable  Disease  Control  Act — Helps 
states  and  localities  control  the  spread  of 
communicable  diseases. 

National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act. 

Rehabilitation  Act — An  extension  of  the 
50-year-old  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
adding  major  new  programs  to  aid  the  se- 
verely handicapped  and  other  disabled  per- 
sons. 

Black  Lung  Benefits — To  make  it  easier  for 
coal  miners,  stricken  by  black  lung  disease, 
to  receive  benefits. 

CONGKESS   POCTJSaS  ON  CONStTMl*   PHOTICTION 

In  recent  ye«u?.  Congress  has  i>as8ed  a  host 
of  measures  on  behalf  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. Truth  -  In  -  lending  .  .  .  wholesome 
meat  and  poviltry  .  .  .  truth-ln-packaglng 
.  .  .  auto,  tire  and  toy  safety  .  .  .  fair  credit 
reporting  .  .  .  these  are  a  few. 

The  92nd  Congress  has  expanded  this  rec- 
ord: 

Flammable  Fabrics  Amendments  of  1971 
require  manufacturers  to  certify  that  their 
products  meet  stringent  anti-fire  require- 
ments. 


OonsuoMr  Product  Satety  Act  of  1973  a^ 
signs  the  Federal  government  a  major  role 
In  protecting  the  consumer  from  unreason- 
able risks  of  death,  Injury  or  illness  caused 
by  consumer  products.  A  new  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Agency  will  set  mandatory 
safety  standards  and  remove  products  from 
distribution  when  necessary. 

The  Automobile  "Bumper  Bill"  directs  the 
Secretary  of  TYansportatlon  to  fix  minimum 
standards  for  bumpers  to  halt  or  reduce  auto 
damage  In  low-speed  collisions.  The  bUl  also 
outUws  tampering  with  mileage  gauges. 

New  Bills  to  Pioht  Caiia  and  Dkuos 
Every  public  opinion  poll  of  recent  years 
shows  that  crime  and  drug  abuse  are  major 
concerns  of  the  American  people.  The  93Qd 
Congress  continued  to  face  up  to  mounting 
problems  In  these  crucial  areas: 

CKUCE 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  This 
major  law  provides  $160  million  over  two 
years  for:  Education  and  counseling,  health 
services  and  recreational  facilities  for  poten- 
tial juvenile  delinquents;  and  training  per- 
sonnel m  the  Juvenile  delinquency  field. 

DStrC    ABTTSk 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act.  This 
new  law  provides  over  $6  billion  to :  Iktabllsh 
a  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse;  Increase 
funds  for  special  drug  projects  under  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act;  help 
States  develop  drug  abuse  programs;  and 
require  federally  funded  health  facilities  to 
offer  needed  treatment  to  drug  addicts. 

Foreign  Shipments  of  Narcotics.  Olves  the 
President  power  to  halt  foreign  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  allow  shipments  of  narcotics  Into 
the  UjB.  or  allow  the  continued  flow  of 
drugs  to  our  serviceman  overse<kS. 

Addition  of  Servicemen.  Another  new  law 
requires  the  military  to  Identify  drug- 
dependent  servicemen  and  to  treat  them. 

Rehabilitation  of  Addicts.  A  third  measure 
creates  new  programs  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  rehabilitated  addicts,  with  spe- 
cial preference  for  veterans. 

Congrkss  Aids  Rttkal  Abxas 
Too  many  riiral  Americans  are  denied  the 
basic  necessities  of  modern  life.  That's  why 
many  migrate  to  the  large  cltlee. 

With  passage  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1973,  Congress  sought  to  Improve  the 
conditions  at  rural  living,  eepeclally  by  In- 
creasing Job  opportunities  on  farms  and  in 
small  towns. 

The  new  law  provides  help  for  rural  com- 
munities for  housing,  water  quality  manage- 
ment, pollution  control  and  farm  credit. 

New  Amendments  Bboaden  Rights 
The   26th   and    27th   Amendments   to   the 
Constitution  were  passed  by  this  Congress  to 
guarantee  the  vote  to  IS-year-olds  and  to  end 
discrimination  based  on  sex. 

18-TiAJt  old  vote 
This  Amendment,  first  proposed  in  World 
War  U,  extends  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older  in  aU  elections.  It 
vras  quickly  ratified  by  the  states  and  signed 
In  July  1971.  Because  of  it,  eleven  million 
more  voters  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  this  year. 

EQUAL    BIGHTS    FOB    WOMEN 

Throughout  history,  our  laws,  attitudes, 
regulations  and  customs  have  often  discrim- 
inated against  women.  Numerous  distinctions 
based  on  sex  exist  In  law.  For  example: 

Twenty-six  states  prohibit  women  from 
working  in  certain  occupations:  thirty-seven 
states  have  fair  employment  practice  laws, 
but  only  fifteen  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  based  on  sex;  some  communities 
stUl  have  dual  pmy  schedules  for  men  and 
woonan  public  school  teachers. 

To  end  discrimination,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  says:  "Equality  of  rights  under 


tbe  law  shaU  not  ba  danlad  or  abrklstd  by 
the  United  BUtaa  or  by  any  state  on  account 

ofse*-" 

Twenty-ona  states  have  already  ratiaad  tae 
Amendment;  thlity-elght  are  r«qub««. 


EooiroMio  FEOBixm  Tkovblb 
Since  Jantary  1969,  unen^loyment  In  the 
anlted  SUtaa  has  climbed  to  over  6.B  per- 
cent. The  1969  doH»r  has  lost  12%  cents  in 
value.  The  number  of  Americans  on  welfare 
bas  doubled.  Buslneai  la  offl'profitt  are  down 
and  government  tax  revenues  have  dropped 
sharply.  The  F*deral  budget  continues  to 
show  record  deficits. 

So  one  of  the  tc^  priorities  of  this  Ooa- 
neas  was  to  help  put  people  back  to  work. 
fit  paaaed  the  AccelerateA  Public  Worka  Act 
of  1971.  autborlBlnc  $8  bUIlon  to  create  }70.> 
000  Jobe  in  the  pttbllc  sector.  (Frsaldent 
mzon  vetoed  this  bill.)  We  then  paaaed  the 
Btnerffeney  smptoymeat  Act  authorlBlxig  f a^ 
billion  for  transitional  public  service  jobs 
and  special  State  employment  aaslstanoe 
programs.  We  also  earmarked  $876  million 
for  addlttonal  unemptogmMnt  beue/lta  amd 
aUtneanoet. 

Congress  also: 

Extended  the  President's  authority  to 
establish  controls  on  prices,  rents,  wagea  and 
salaries. 

Increased  the  personal  Inromw  tax  exemp- 
tion per  tax  payer  and  dependent  to  $67S. 

fVn>«  to  the  aid  of  small  buslnesaas  by 
increaalng  the  amounts  of  Federal  loans  and 
guarantees. 

Ftnally,  Congress  acted  to  hold  down  rec- 
ord budget  deficits  by  cuUlng  the  fat  out  of 
the  Admlnlstoatlon's  budgets,  while  seeking 
to  meet  the  nation's  genuine  needs.  Donay 
the  past  three  years,  Congress  has  cut  a 
total  of  $14V^  bUllon  from  the  Administra- 
tion's appropriations  requests — and  the  total 
appropriations  this  year  will  again  be  below 
the  President's  budget. 


TRIBUTE  TO   CONQRESSMAN 
EDWARD   GARMATZ 


tstrmmom  op  bbbcaakS' 

been  hwe  tor  M»  p«lk  26  ywi»  «nd  la 
mt  han»'8«tte  otliigyUitn  thro(«teot 

It  is  irlth  sadttMB  tliA*  we  say  goodby* 
to  OUT'  coDMgus,  but  with  siipreel&Uon 
for  his  untlrtDg  efforts  In  raaklncr  bis 
atet»  and  his  eountrt  a  better  place  in 
whlcb  to  ^e.  I  admii^  and  respect  him 
and  deef^  want  to  thank  him  for  belnc 
a  part  of  this  COnxrees,  and  noiw,  a  pert 
of  us. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WATKINS    M.    ABBITT 
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TRIBtmB'  TO  OONQREBBMAN 
WOJULAM  M.  MoCUUiOCH 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

IN  THE  HOnreE  OF  REFRIMENTAll  V  88 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Virginia's  most  dlsttngutehed  sons  and 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Wan  Asairr, 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  sesBlaa  from 
the  U.S.  House  of  Rcpresentatltos. 

His  servioe  being  patterned  after  many 
great  Virginians  who  preceded  hhn,  from 
Washington,  to  Oov.  BUI  Tuck  and 
Howard  W.  Smtth,  two  of  his  greatest 
friends  and  contemporartsa,  Watt  Ararrr 
is  the  emblem  of  conservatJara  in  the 
Congress. 

Watt  belongs  to  that  ever  diminishing 
school  of  thought  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Vlrgtela  which  Is  dedicated  to  and 
practiced  sound  conservative  constitu- 
tional government  as  conceived  by  his 
forefathers. 

Mrs.  Colmer  Joins  me  in  extending  to 
him  and  Mrs.  Abbltt  our  very  beet  wishes 
for  a  long  and  happy  retirement. 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOTTISIANA 

HJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
privileged  to  rise  on  this  occasion  to  say 
a  few  of  the  many  fine  things  I  could 
say  about  my  personal  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  Eddh  Qarmatz,  of  Maryland, 
who  has  served  his  country  faithfully  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  past  25 
years.  I  need  not  mention  his  many 
achievements  in  the  past;  we.  of  course, 
know  of  his  commitment  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  his  State.  And  his 
constituents  have  certainly  expressed 
their  pride  in  his  service  and  gratitude 
for  his  devotion  by  sending  him  to  Con- 
gress as  their  representative  13  times.  Is 
there  a  finer  way  of  telling  swneone  "we 
appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  us"? 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  Eddu  Qax- 
KATz  served  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  for  23 
years  and  as  its  outstanding  chairman 
for  the  past  6.  We  are  reminded  of  his 
devotion  to  his  life's  work  when  we  re- 
member his  dedication  to  the  US.  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  maritime  indus- 
tries. His  Interest  in  and  oompaaslon  for 
people  helped  In  making  Eddh  Oarmat? 


HON.  ROBERT  MeCLORY 


'-»« 


or  n.iiTwois 


IN  THS  HOtTSK  OF  SXPKEBXHTA'll V  KS 

Friday.  October  13,  1972  l 

Mr.  McCLORY.  MX.  Speaker,  it  is  wlth*^ 
a  sad  haart  that  I  reflect  today  on  the 
retirement  of  out  coUeague  from  Ohio — 
the  Honorable  Wiluam  M.  McCvluxh, 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  10  years  of 
service   in  this  body,   and  particularly 
during  the  past  6  years  whlJe  I  have  been 
a  member  at  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  have  enjoyed  a  close  personal 
and  official  contact  with  Bn-L  McCui- 
LocH.  As  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Congressman  McCitlloch  has  attended 
ccnscientloualy  to  the  many  issues  which 
have  been  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration. His  thoughtful  and  consci- 
entious work,  and  pctrtlcularly  his  com- 
passion in  behalf  of  the  civil  and  human 
rights  of  our  citizens,  stands  as  a  great 
living  tribute  to  his  able  public  service. 
Mr.  Speakw,  in  addition  to  the  close 
relationship  which  I  have  enjoyed  with 
Mr.  McCttiloch,  I  have  been  privileged 
also  to  know  his  steadfast  and  attractive 
wife,  Mabel,  and  his  lovely  daughter, 
Nancy  McCnUoch.  While  I  do  not  know 
their  future  plans,  I  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  In  evidence  here  on  the 
Washington  scene. 

My  wife.  Doris,  Joins  me  in  extending 
to  Bau  Mabel,  and  Nancy  McCuUoch 
our  best  wishes  for  good  health  and  much 
happiness. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 


HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vaaaoA 
IN  THE  HOTMK  OF  BSPRESENTAITVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Virginia  in  paying  a  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  Virginian.  Watkhis  M. 
Abbitt. 

Watt  is  the  dean  of  our  Virginia  dele- 
gation, not  only  in  number  of  years  but 
in  the  prestige  he  carries  aunong  his  col- 
leagues from  the  Commonwealth.  I  con- 
sider Watt  to  be  a  very  effective  legisla- 
tor, an  outstanding  man,  and  a  close  per- 
sonal frlMid.  He  will  not  only  be  missed 
by  his  coUeagues  from  Virginia  but  by 
the  entire  House. 

In  cemipalgning  during  the  past  year 
throughout  the  State  of  Virginia,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  the 
localities  represented  by  Watt  and  have 
heard  the  kind  remarks  which  have  been 
said  by  his  constituents. 

As  1m  returns  to  private  life,  I  cer- 
tahily  wish  him  the  very  best  of  success 
and  would  hope  that  he  would  even  con- 
sider, at  some  future  time,  offering  his 
further  services  to  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive State  in  some  pubhc  capacity.  He  Is 
a  good  Vlrgbdan,  and  an  outstanding 
.ctat«»«Tn<<n. 


TRADE  AND  BALANCE  OP 
PAYB4ENT8 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    l>KKMSTl.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  wind 
down  this  session  of  Congress.  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  record  a  few  figures 
and  observations  oo  trade  aixl  balance 
of  pad^moits. 

As  predicted,  the  trade  ptetiu'e  is 
gloomy  for  the  United  States.  The  bal- 
ance in  1971  was  beyond  any  estimate 
made  by  anyone.  In  fact,  it  is  worse  than 
the  figures  predicted  by  the  administra- 
tioa.  although  one  can  get  any  figure 
one  desires  depending  upon  what  he 
he  wants  to  hear. 

The  facts  are  plain  and  only  one  con- 
clusion can  be  reached — the  Nation's 
foreign  trade  policy  is  killing  U.S.  manu- 
facturing capabilities  and  Jobs  are  going 
to  overseas  production,  with  unemphv- 
ment  flgtires  contrived  in  many  cases  to 
try  to  hold  down  the  actual  total  figures. 
But  the  true  figures  are  climbing  in  every 
congressional  district. 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  found  a  fav- 
orable surplus  of  $3  billion;  in  1970.  the 
surplus  was  still  favorable  by  $2  7  billion. 
In  1971.  the  bottom  fell  out  because  of 
new  ci^  in  duties  and  new  concessions 
to  many  nations  by  our  roelng  "Prime 
Ministry,"  to  an  allthne  high  of  $90.6 
oUllon  deficit. 
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Th«  latest  infornMtion  from  tbe  Re- 
serve on  intematioD&l  transsctions 
point*  to  a  deflcit  of  $47  billion  for  1972. 
This  Jusfc  proves  wtefc  I  tiAWe  been  tell- 
ing the  Htonse  ft>r  thepMt  IB  yvan. 

The  climb  of  Import*  ftom  $18.8  billion 
in  1960  to  1973*8  esktmate  of  (Oft.?  bil- 
lion Ls  the  real  problem  for  tbe  OJB.  dol- 
lar to  overcome. 

We  cannot  meet  the  price  In  the  world 
market  without  subsidies,  regardless  of 
the  raroductlvlty  of  U.0^,  Induatiy.  be- 
cause of  cost  factors  beyond  Its  abOlty 
to  orercome. 

When  we  hear  of  U.a  productivity 
pegged  at  3.5  percent  and  that  of  Japa- 
nese rated  at  10  to  14  percent,  we  sud- 
denly imnp  all  over  domestic  tadustry 
and  labor. 

It  Just  depends  upon  what  the  3.5  p*er- 
cent  Is  related  to:  remembering  the  early 
Japanese  low-productivity,  and  the  bas- 
ing of  contemporary  productivity  figures 
on  that  low.  There  comes  a  point  of  lim- 
itation In  productivity  and  the  Japanese 
will  reach  It. 

The  trouble  now  Is  that  time  Is  run- 
ning out  suid  the  multinationals  are  not 
going  to  watt  for  the  United  States  to 
suffer  out  the  waiting  period. 

Some  say  we  can  survive  without  high 
labor  production.  Well.  If  we  cannot, 
then  we  shall  surely  die  once  no  national 
has  a  monopoly  on  technology. 


THE  HONORABLE  IDWARD  A. 
GARMATT 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCXI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUWI  or  RiFRBSENTATlVlBM 

Fridav.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  his  many  colleagues,  friends,  and 
admirers  In  paying  imi  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  A.  Qarm-^tz  upon  his 
retirement  from  Congress. 

With  the  end  of  this  Congress  and  his 
departure,  Congressman  Qajucatz  draws 
to  a  close  25  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice. He  has  served  the  people  of  Mary- 
land's Third  District  with  dedication  and 
devotion. 

On  a  broader  scale  he  haa  gtven  his 
special  stamp  of  distinction  to  the  work 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  Under  his  able  chairmanship 
numerous  laws  have  emerged  from  that 
committee  of  far-reaching  benefit  to  our 
entire  Nation  and  the  world. 

As  he  now  moves  toward  a  life  of  w^- 
aeserved  relief  from  the  daily  pressures 
of  ofQce  my  wife  Blanche  suid  T  wish  him 
well  in  all  future  endeavors. 


CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS  RETIRING 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDCREBE 

OF    LNOIANA 

IH  THE  HOU3B  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVRS 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 
Mr.  LANDGRKBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
good  friend  Cbablks  Rapbk  Jonas  bids  us 
adieu.  I  am  compelled  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing brief  comments: 


Du^ng  mr  4  ymxs  in  Coagnta  it  has 
been,  my  Mtmt  iMlvUeg«  and  ple«sure  to 
b^ooipfe  wett  aoqu«tAlNk  wltb  tiuA  fin* 
statesman  from  North  Carolina.  In  my 
c^^Uiion,  he  la  one  qi  ttta  best  Informed 
aixd  most  res»<iartble  iiemben  In  the  U.S. 
HdM^se  of  RepresentAttves. 

It  waa  with  deepest  regret  Untl  I  ac- 
cepted the  news,  some  monthe  aao,  of 
hia  decision  not  to  seek  reelection. 

Aa  he  relinquishes  the  endless  duties 
and  heavy  demands  of  his  high  office  I 
extend  to  him  my- deepest  crratitude  and 
my  very  best  wishes. 

'     ^J  *  Mil 7/ 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CAUrOKKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satvrdav,  Octobtr  14.  1972 

Mti.  OUBaSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  my  newsletter  which  is  being 
mailed  to  my  constituency. 

On  Csrmsi.  Hill  With  Charm*  QtJB«s 

Daar  Friends: 

This  will  be  my  last  nww8l«tt«r  at  the  year 
^aas  tt  is  llksly  that  the  House  will  adjourn 
bgr  tbs  end  of  tia*  woek.  Hare  is  tbe  current 
altioatlan  »(  «blB  wntlQg. 

TTFICAl.     ELKCnON  TXAS  SKSSIOir 

SMiM  biua  have  bMA  subonstigad  and  lost 
la  poUtlcxl  bickering;  othars  dldnt  stnrvtv* 
tlia  tnuUtloiua  Senate  logjsjn:  stlU  other 
good  IcUsA  m«t  PresUlautlal  vetoes  b«cAuse 
Congress  attached  unreasonable  price  tags 
to  them. 

My  legislation  fared  well.  Surrlvors  BHue- 
flt-  BBl,  which  will  help  to  aehlere  an  all- 
vohmteer  eervloe  and  eiimlnate  the  draft,  was 
signed  into  iaw  at  an  unususl  White  Hous* 
ceremony.  Several  of  my  axnendments  to  the 
Military  Procuremwfit  BUI  are  now  law.  My 
amendment  to  the  Military  Construction  Bill 
wlU  bring  a  new  dispensary  to  MoSett  Field. 
The  San  Felipe  Project  received  an  appro- 
priation. I  am  now  urging  the  President  to 
recraeat  aa  approRrlatlOB  next  yaar  fa  tax- 
ther  preconstructlon  activity.  I  favor  Intenai- 
flod  research  oa  reclamation  'if  sewage  water, 
but  believe  we  abpuld,  goiahaatf-  with  tDe  San 
Felipe  Project.  It  is  a  sure  water  supply  and 
not  problematic.  My  cyclamate  indemnlflca- 
t4^^T>  blU  to  help  ocaaU  {amtsrs  In  the  district 
axxd  a  bill  which  would  net  the  Treasury 
$150  million  through  the  sale  of  govem- 
naent-owned  equipment  have  passed  the 
House  but  are  caught  In  the  Senate  logjam. 
South  Bay  WlldUfe  Refuge  BUI  Is  now  law. 

ATTKIfDAIfCX  SSCOBD 

In  the  current  session  I  answered  93%  of 
all  roll  call  and  recorded  votes.  My  attend- 
ance record  over  twenty  years  averages  9S% 
and  Is  one  of  the  highest  In  the  House.  Dur- 
ing Congreealonai  sessions.  I  have  made  nu> 
merous  visits  to  my  Congressional  District 
and  have  offlciaUy  represented  the  Congress 
at  the  26-natlon  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Oeneva  and  the  NATO  Assembly  Military 
Oommlttee. 

MATTEXS  or  LOCAL  CONCZUf 

A  changed  trade  policy  is  helping  north 
county  electronic  industry  employment.  Tlie 
TrhJent  program  authorized  In  the  Military 
Procurement  Bill  this  year  should  help  to 
stabUliie  employment  at  Lockheed.  A  oempro- 
mlae  I  offered  in  a  House -Senate  conference 
on  this  bUl  saved  millions  oif  dollars  In  re- 
search contracts  at  Stanford  University.  I  re- 
ceived the  support  of  both  California  Sena- 
tors and  all  of  my  37  California  House  ool- 
iMguea  in  a  presentation  to  .N^^^  urging  tUat 


Qctoher^  i6l,.Zfl70i 


OatiforDda  not  be^tacrtmlnaMd  against  on  a 
purely  geograt^hic  basts  Xor>  future  Space 
Shvittle  contract  awards. 

nrfais  spenAtng  is  (team.  Mr  coauaittee 
reduosA  future  authorlzatiosa  t^JA  bUUoa  be- 
low  Defense  Department  requests.  Appropn- 
atlooa  were  cut  tftJ)  biUlen.  Tkase  outs  are 
slgDlflcant  Bcoompllahmeota  bfBcauae  at  the 
same  tune  new  weapons  pro]<frcts  like  the 
Ttidant  submarine  and  tb»  B-1  bomber  were 
hiUT  Winded  for  the  y^ar.  the  current  budget 
alao  abaorbed  trematidDU*  additional  patsoh- 
nel  ooeU  aimed  at  achieving  an  ail-volunteer 
service,  in  four  yean  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  military  personnel  by  one  minion. 
but  at  the  same  tlso*  ooets  attributable  to 
peteoonel  have  IhereaMd  by  about  |io 
biUlonl 

AU-Volunteer  Service  looks  like  a  sure 
thlhg.  In  July  and  August  70.000  men  and 
women  were  true  volunteers  not  motivated 
by  threat  of  the  draft.  Barring  unforeseen 
ctrcumstaDces,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
use  the  draft  after  June  30,  1973. 

SOCIAL  SBCTIUTT   AND  WXUAaB  RXTORM 

A  30%  Social  Security  Increase  Unow  law 
with  payroll  taxes  Increased  to  a  combined 
maximum  of  $1320  for  employw  and  em- 
ployee by  1974.  Social  Security  bemeflU  will 
rise  in  the  futiue  with  automatic  coat -of- 
living  Increases. — Eflorts  to  replewse  welfan 
with  gainful  employnMnt  wheoever  possible 
were  scuttled  in  the  Senate  and  a  small  scale 
temporary  trial  program  substituted.  Slgntt- 
cant  welfare  reform  seems  unlikely  as  House- 
Senate  conferees  are  meeting  at  this  time  In 
an  efTort  to  salvage  something  from  the  cod- 
flletlog  bUls  passed  by  both  TTnuaes. — Pending 
la  this  House-Senate  conferesice  Is  another 
b«M)efcin  Social  Security  taxes  to  $1440  for  em- 
ployer and  employee  by  January  1.  1974.  Also 
tOrba  compromised  Is  an  increase  In  allowable 
earnings  ioc  Social  Sectxrity  recipients  of  be- 
tween $aOOO  and  $3000  for  the  present  $1680 
aud  extension  of  medicare  to  1 .7  mllllnn  dis> 
abled  persons  under  66.  Both  Senate  and 
House  bills  would  g:uarantee  a  pajrment  to  a 
needy  aged  couple  of  $195  and  would  Increase 
a  widow's  benefits  to  100  7e  of  her  deceased 
husband's  entitlement.  It  should  be  noted 
that  If  Congress  adjourns  this  v»eek  for  the 
year,  completing  1100  pages  of  a  complicated 
bin  containing  583  amendments  Is  almost  an 
impoaslbte  task  in  aueb  a  short  period.  There- 
fore, a  stripped  down  bill  containing  above 
mentioned  features  Is  all  we  can  expect. 

Rewnue  sharing  Is  significant  as  the  first 
reversal  of  the  trend  toward  "purse  string" 
domination  by  federal  over  local  goveriunent. 
Santa  Clara  County  area  will  receive  $16,- 
10S.fi83  of  which  cities  will  receive  $6,906,990. 
It  remaina  to  be  seen  whether  these  grants 
will  replace  or  augment  granta  for  existing 
federal  programs.  I  favor  revenue  sharing 
with  no  strings  attached.  If  revenue  sharing 
works  and  the  principle  is  extended,  it  could 
mean  property  tax  relief. 

coNsrruEB  lxgislation 
No-fault  auto  insurance,  which  has  reduced 
auto  premiums  dramatically  In  states  like 
Massachusetts,  was  killed  In  the  Senate.  Con- 
sumer advocate.  Ralph  Nader,  reportedly  a 
recipient  of  significant  contributions  from 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers'  Association 
which  opposes  no-fault,  did  not  push  this 
consumer  bill.  Another  bill  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  protect  consumers  against 
hazardous  products  has  Just  been  compro- 
mised In  a  Ho\ise-Senate  Conference.  I  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

OTREK  snxs 

Poverty  program  extended;  A  bill  I  sup- 
ported to  prevent  busing  of  school  children  is 
tfayeataned  by  a  Senate  flUbnster;  Foreign 
Aid  reduced  almost  $1  billion  below  the 
budget;  No  action  on  health  Insurance,  but 
this  year's  hearings  will  eapedlte  aotloB  In 
the  coming  session;  Moce  higher  education 
assistance  as  reported  In  my  August  31  letter 
PreecAt,  housiiig,  pcograsis  ooattaued  after 
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tBOen  ta  agree  on  a  new  program;  VtoaaaM 
Bights  constitutional  asnewlipeaefMaaactrtHI 
pffnfiing  before  state  leglalatiirea. 

Mmutiias  iww 

On  two  oooaalons  the  House  refused  to  send 
the  bin  to  ooaf sMnoe  besauae  of  IndlAatlons 
that  senior  House  conferees  would  not  make 
a  reasonable  effort  to  uphold  the  position 
voted  atam^nimtrjy;  by  Urn  Houm.-  Beal 
controversy  Is  Whether  a  lower  rrrlfUmum 
wage  should  be  allowed  for  dropouts  and 
students  who  probably  oouM  not  be  hired  at 
prevailing  wage  rates. 

HICHWAT    AH) 

The  House  reftMed  to  transfer  highway 
trust  fxmdS'  to  finance  mass  traoatt  syateosa. 
I  voted  for  mass  transit.  Next  year  we  muat 
create  a  new  and  separate  trust  fund  for 
this  purpose.  Taxes  for  highway  cooatEuctloa 
are  producing  surplus  funds  which  could  be 
utilized  witliout  harming  a  good  highway 
program. 

WATCB  POLLtrrroN  mix 

One  of  the  most  far-Teaching  conservation 
measures  of  our  time  has  beared  both 
Houses.  I  supported  the  bill.  At  this  wrttUtg 
a  Presidential  veto  Is  rtunored  because  of 
the  price  tag  ot  $84.6  billion,  In  my  opinion 
the  price  tag  alone  Is  not  suiOclent  grouadi 
for  a  veto  since  the  President  could  sign  the 
bill,  retain  its  great .  benefits,  and  still  not 
be  obligated,  in  the  event  of  a  fiscal  crisis, 
to  spend  all  that  is  authorized.  My  present 
intention  is  to  vote  to  ovarride  the  vete  if 
it  comes. 

TAX    INCBKASE7 

I  favor  a  spending  ceiling  of  $260  billion 
so  we  can  avoid  a  tax  iheraase.  The  mnnber 
of  expensive  programs  *hlch  Congress  has 
started  in  the  last  ten  ytajn  and  which  will 
become  mere  expensive  in  the  future  simply 
must  be  controlled.  The  alternatives  are 
rampant  Inflation  or  higher  taxes.  Neither 
Is  acceptable  to  me.  ,,; 

SBRToa  cmzxifs  sjLh' 

The  Older  Americans  Aitt  la  also  in.  con^ 
ference  with  the  Senate,  will  provide  pubhe 
service  Jobs  for  the  elderly  and  vastly  s¥'> 
paod  federal  support  services  for  them. 
Senior  citizens  are  reminded  that  John  Cas- 
sidy,  former  District  Manager  of  the  Bocl$l 
Security  Administration  in  San  Jose,  is  avail- 
able for  appointments  In  my  San  Joee  ottee, 
3«1  Town  and  Country  Village.  The  phone 
number  la  Area  Gods.  409  240-1123. 

GOLMN    GATE    NATTOHAL    RKCBKATIOM    ABSA 

Which  I  co-authored  and  supported  will 
apparerttly  be  compromised  with  the  Senate 
and  will  become  law  this  year.  Far  a  time 
U  appeared  that  a  Jurisdictional  dlaptite  sod 
opposition  from  Armed  Services  Gomotittee 
Chairman  Hubert  might  kill  the  bUl.  Houes 
Rules  specifically  designate  Mr.  Hubert's 
committee  as  having  5cA«  Jurisdiction  over 
the  transfer  of  property  In  military  bases.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  on  one  day  which  received 
favorable  committee  action  tHe  next.  Be- 
cause the  proper  committee  acted  to  transfer 
military  lands  Involved,  the  Jurisdictional 
problem  Is  now  resolved  and  the  way  Is 
cleared  for  passage  of  the  MallUard-Burton 
bill  which  I  support.  This  action  may  have 
saved  this  beautiful  area  near  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  as  a  National  Recreation 
Area. 

CONGKESSIONAL    REFOBM 

The  recorded  teller  vote  system  which  I 
co-sponsored  in  the  last  Congress  has  worked 
well  and  ended  secret  voting  on  many  major 
Issues.  In  this  Congress  there  have  been  189 
votes  which  would  not  have  been  recorded 
except  for  my  amendment.  Next  year  I  shall 
push  for  reforms  which  will  improve  the 
seniority  system  and  allow  more  freedom  of 
choice  ot  oommittee  chairmen.  The  content 
of  thJta  newsletter  points  up  the  most  neces- 
sary reform  of  all.  Something  must  be  done 
to  induce  the  Senate  to  work  steadily  aU  year 
and  not  let  mountains  of  major  legislation 


pile  up 'to  be-aettlad  in  tbe  Mat  f«w  i*«ett 

00  tb»  Buwfcli.  nUi  somatizBea  rasotta  la 
taaatlty  «c|Mtmra<l»n4  poecly  witwen  l$gts>- 
latlon. 

In  closing,  let  bse  say  that  this  has  lieen  a 
moat  Sattifactory  year  and  t  am  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  representing  you  In  the 
OoBgreflff'of  thetTMted  states. 

'  A«  tlxla  gbite  to  t^  nrinter  the  House  has 
approved  a  spending  celling  of  $250  hllUon. 

1  voted  for  the  celling  as  the  beet  moans  of 
avoiding  a  tax  iaoreaSe.  Ckilden  Oat*  Recrea- 
Uoa  am  haa  paaaed  the  Housel  C.S.O. 

Tours  siooawly, 

Charles  S.  Oubseiu;! 


MAjrs  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN— 
HpW  LONG? 

HON.  WimAM.  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENT.MTVES 

Saiurdav.  October  li,  197Zr,y.l',^; 

Mr.  aCHESILEL  Mr.  Speakmr.  a  child 
aska:  "Wtaare is  <teddy? "  A  mother  asks: 
"How  1»  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  1$  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practfeinr  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  txver  1,T57  American  prison- 
ers x>t  wu  and  thi»^.fa^yiies. 

How  long? 


.11... 


HON.  THOMAS  ABERNETHY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNXcncuT 
IN  T^  HODSS  OP  RXPRBSENTATTVaS 

FrlOav.  October  IS,  1972 

Mr.  OIIAXMO.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

like  to  offer  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  upon  his  retirement  to  a  longtime 
Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  AaxaNKXHY,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Tom  has  served  in  the  Congress  for 
30  years.  During  this  time,  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  loyal  «md  dedicated  Rep- 
resentative, both  for  his  constituents 
back  home  and  for  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  dedication  has  been  dis- 
played in  his  continued  hard  work  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  his  position  on  this  latter 
committee,  I  feel  Tom  and  I  have  en- 
countered many  of  the  same  Joys  and 
problems  In.Qur  work,  as  I  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  foi  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Therefore,  I  can 
appreciate  the  very  real  eflorts  that  must 
be  put  forward  by  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  everyday  prob- 
lems  and  imiversal  considerations  of  a 
city  that  also  happens  to  be  the  Capital 
City  of  a  nation. 

As  Tom  returns  to  his  home  in  Mis- 
sissippi, I  am  sure  he  takes  with  him 
many  exciting  and  historic  menK>nes  of 
his  extensive  career  in  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress. These  memories  are  to  be  cher- 
ished, as  I  believe  Tom  will  cherish  them, 
for  they  are  possessed  by  only  a  limited 


number  of  dedicated  and  loyal  Individ- 
uals who  devote  the  greatest  part  of 
their  lives  to  tbe  well-being  of  others. 
Again,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  good  wtshee 
to  Tom  Abirkxthy  for  continued  success 
in  the  future,       — — — 


ululi 


TBIBini^  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  PfiUJy 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALirORNlA 

!N  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRB8ENTATm« 

TiiMdav.  Qetober  3.  1972  j 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  my  eleetloo  to  the  Mer- 
chaat  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
it  haa  been  my  prMtege  to  work  cloeely 
oo  legislatlTe  matter*  with  Coogrenman 
TIsoMAs  PxLLT.  His  wlxe  counsel,  exper- 
tise In  the  shliY>mg  and  Ashing  Indna* 
ttite,  and  tads  logical  and  pertinent  ad- 
vice were  alwa^  vrrtoomed. 

We  worked  together  on  many  issue*, 
bat  of  particular  dgnlflcance  were  tbe 
proposals  to  protect  U£.  fishing  vessels 
on  the  high  eie*».  and  the  bill  to  preserve 
marine  mammals.  Both  of  these  meas- 
ures were  guided  bj-  Tom  Pklly  through 
commtttea  and  through  the  House  and 
tbK  Senate. 

Hwlng  served  ^Kh  Ctmgreesman 
Pnxv  and  balng  aware  at  hto  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  love  of  country,  I  can 
testify  that  this  Is  a  greater  Congress  be- 
cause of  his  magnificent  record  of  )«ad- 
erahlp.   ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  mlsf  Tom  Ptu-t, 
but  we  will  always  cherish  the  memories 
of  his  service  In  this  body.  Mrs.  Ander- 
son Joins  me  m  wishing  Tom  continued 
success  and  every  happtnees  in  the  fti- 
ture. 


TONOra^taatAN  EMANUEL  mrrrj.Tg^. 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR.' 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTE8 

Friday.  October  IS,  1972  '' 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  first  time  in  my  11  years  In  the 
House  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  served  in  the  House  as  long  as 
BMAmrxL  CzLuni  ha«.  You  know,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  in  the  House  for 
so  long  that  legend  has  it  that  he  was 
in  the  House  when  it  first  began. 

The  chairman  and  I  have  maintained 
a  close  personal  friendship  in  the  years 
that  I  have  been  serving  in  the  House 
and  have  continued  oto-  mutual  respect 
for  each  othn*.  alttiough  our  poUtlcal 
philosophies  have  kept  us  on  opposite 
sides  many  mere  times  than  not. 

Bkanukl  CXU.ER  has  been  a  dedicated 
and  hard-working  member  of  this  bady 
for  50  years  and  has  made  great  con> 
tributions  to  his  own  10th  District  of 
New  York  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  respeoted  Members 
of  the  House.  ] 

As  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  can  truth- 
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fully  say  we  will  sorely  miss  Emaxvkl 
Ckixck's  abilities,  his  forcefulness.  his 
wisdom,  and  his  all-encompasslxig  knowl- 
edge of  the  legislative  process. 


HON.  JOHN   H.   TERRY 


HON.  THAODEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  raw  roue 

m  THS  Honsx  of  rsprbsbntattves 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  our  upstate  New 
York  Member,  the  Honorable  John  H. 

TXBXY. 

m  his  term  here  In  Congress.  Joair 
TxuT  has  displayed  an  avid  Interest  in 
hla  work  and  a  greet  dedication  to  the 
interasts  of  the  people  of  the  34th  Dis- 
trict who  sent  him  here  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congren. 

JoRi*  TnxT  is  no  newcomer  to  public 
life.  Indeed,  he  started  his  career  as  a 
member  of  the  Onondaga  County  Board 
of  Supervlaors  by  appointment  In  1948 
at  the  age  of  23.  at  that  time  the  3'oung- 
est  siu>ervisor  in  the  county's  history.  He 
was  elected  to  six  consecutive  terms. 

He  left  the  board  to  Join  the  staff  of 
our  Oovemor  in  several  positlooB,  in- 
cluding assistant  secretary.  Etetuming 
to  private  practlot  of  law  in  Ssrracuse,  it 
was  only  a  few  months  until  he  was  lured 
back  to  the  legislative  life,  winning  the 
flrst  of  Ave  elections  to  the  New  York 
State  Afisembly. 

Syracuse  and  Onondaga  Coimty  know 
well  of  JoHir  TiHBT  and  already  have  paid 
him  many  honors.  We  in  the  Caograae 
have  had  an  all-to-brlcf  chance  to  come 
to  know  him.  His  dedsioa  last  spring  to 
retiun  to  the  private  practice  of  law  was 
made,  he  said,  in  the  interests  of  his 
family. 

I  am  happy  for  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  good  wiahes  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
to  JoHw  H.  TiHRY,  a  respected  Memiaer 
of  the  d2d  Congress. 


RSTIRBMZNT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
EDWARD  A.  OARMATZ 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSEirTATTVES 
Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  rise  in  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  A.  Oarmatz,  chair- 
man at  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  on  this  special  occasion 
recognizing  his  retirement  from  the 
HouM  at  Representatives. 

EoDix  Oaucaiz  has  served  the  constit- 
uents of  his  District  of  Maryland  for  25 
years.  His  quarter-century  of  hard  work 
and  sendee  is  in  itself  a  measure  of  the 
great  respect  he  enjoys  among  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State. 

Beyond  his  help  for  Maryland,  Eddib 
has  truly  been  a  national  legislator  whose 


EXTENSIONS  OT  REMARKS 

Intweete  and  responsibilltles  affect  the 
entire  country  and  beyond.  My  own  State 
of  Hawaii,  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  heavily  dependent  on  both  merchant 
marine  service  and  fisheries  as  Impor- 
tant aspects  of  its  economy,  has  bene- 
fited from  the  chairman's  long  and 
dedicated  tell. 

On  a  personal  basis,  I  know  I  diall 
miss  EsDix  Qakicatz's  dally  presence  In 
the  House.  He  Is  held  in  great  esteem 
by  all  Members  of  this  body. 

I  wish  the  best  of  future  success  and 
happiness  to  Eddoe  Garkatz  and  his  fam- 
ily. 


PROBLEM  OF  ABORTION 


October  16,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAuro»NiA 
IN  THB  HOTT8E  OF  RBPRBSBNTATTTES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  most  clearsighted  letter  from 
a  high  school  student  on  lie  problem  of 
abortion  that  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tuQlty  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

SACmAlCTNTO.  CAur.. 

September  26  1972. 
Coagnsunui  John  Q.  Schmitz. 
Langioorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washirmton.  D.C. 

DXAB  Six  :  I  am  s  f reBhrnan  attending  Mlra 
Lloma  High  School  In  Sacramento. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
abolishment  of  the  death  penalty  and  the 
laws  legalizing  abortion.  It  s«ema  a  little 
strange  to  m*  to  save  oonvloted  crhnlnaU. 
especially  thooe  convicted  of  murder:  yet 
murder  Innocent,  helpleas  babies.  After  all. 
even  crtmlnala  get  a  trial.  la  my  opinion  the 
death  penalty  Is  not  cruel  and  unjust  because 
to  get  the  death  penalty  the  criminal  did  a 
cruel  and  unj\i8t  thing  to  someone  else,  like 
murder  them.  I  also  think  anyone  shooting  a 
jKillceman  should  automatically  get  the  gas 
chamber.  By  limiting  the  death  penalty  crim- 
inals don't  care  K  they  might  be  caught  be- 
cause the  most  they  could  get  would  be  a  life 
sentence,  thus  making  the  crime  rate 
Increase. 

I  also  think  abortion  is  an  inhuman  way 
to  get  rid  of  our  so-oalled  "problem."  I 
feel  the  glrla  should  have  to  go  through  the 
delivery  and  either  keep  the  child  or  put  him 
up  for  adoption:  or  she  and  her  doctor  should 
be  charged  with  1st  degree  murder. 

Letting  mean  criminals  free  and  killing 
Innocent  babies — or  even  kind  old  people — 
Is  not  a  fair  trade. 

Thank  you  for  your  valuable  time. 
Sincerely  your*, 

Pattt  Olivu. 


HON.   ALTON  LENNON 


HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  take 

great  pleasure  in  Joining  my  colleagues 
from  North  Carolina  in  paying  honor  to 
the  Honorable  Alton  Lknnon  who  has 
made  a  decision  to  retire  from  Congress. 
Mr.  LxNNON  and  I  have  worked  together 
where  our  districts  Join.  He  and  I  have 
the  same  problems  In  North  and  South 
Carolina  such  as  tobacco  and  flood  con- 


troL  His  servioes  in  the  U.S.  CoDgnm 
will  be  sorely  mlued. 


HON.  WATKIN8  M.  ABBTTT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  OALsrotariA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  Congressman 
Watkixs  M.  Abbitt. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
one  of  dedicated  service  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  served  with  distinction 
for  over  two  decades  and  although  he 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  hav^  come  to 
know  him  over  the  years  his  retirement 
is,  indeed,  well  earned. 

I  extend  to  him  my  sincere  best  wishes 
for  every  success  in  his  forthcoming  pur- 
suits. 


(»OaS  VIOLATIONS  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  li,  1972 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
take  a  New  York  Times  report  of  political 
torture  In  Greece  to  convince  me  that  in- 
human acts  are  being  perpetrated  by  the 
CH«ek  Junta.  A  steady  stream  of  letters 
reaches  my  office  detailing  the  distress- 
ing cases  of  individuals  Jailed  for  polit- 
ical reasons  in  Greece  and  subjected  to 
barbarous  treatment. 

Some  of  my  colleagues,  however,  may 
not  have  the  benefit  of  personal  corre- 
spondence with  those — family  and  oth- 
ers—deeply concerned  by  these  condl- 
tlona.  The  September  21,  1972,  Times  re- 
port headlined,  "UJ^.  Unit  Said  to  Re- 
port Greeks  Violate  Hvunan  Rights," 
succinctly  outlines  the  findings  of  a  TJH. 
pandi  looking  into  the  general  issue  of 
human  rights  violations.  I  recommend  a 
reading  of  the  Times  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  But,  a  strong  stomach 
is  a  prerequisite. 

The  article  follows: 

U.N.  UNrr  Said  to  Rbpost  Okekkb 

Violate  Hitman  Riohtb 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsh) 

UNrrko  Nations,  N.Y. — A  United  Nations 
pftnel,  after  wyamlnlng  hundreds  of  letters, 
has  reportedly  concluded  that  a  "consistent 
pattern"  of  gross  violations  of  htunaji  rights 
exists  In  Qreece. 

The  letters — many  of  them  said  to  have 
been  smuggled  out  of  prisons  where  the  writ- 
ers were  confined — describe  In  detail  torture 
and  threats  they  say  were  used  by  security 
policemen  and  Jailers  to  elicit  "confessions" 
of  treasonous  actions  against  the  military- 
backed  Athens  Oovemment. 

The  United  Nations  panel  of  Are  experts, 
which  met  for  10  days,  was  not  able  to  screen 
all  of  the  27,000  oommunlcatlons  oonoei^ng 
human  rights  received  from  a  number  of 
countries  In  the  last  year. 
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VXTB^mOf^^  Of  IRSMAKKS 


PAIOH. 


LA«r  TBaa 


The  panel — the  first  United  Natloiu  body 
MBpowered  to  examine  ooaxpMxO*  tiomx  in- 
dividuals or  private  groi^ia  for  any  pattern  of 
"gross  and  reliably  attested  violations  ot  hu- 
man rights" — was  created  last  year  under  a 
united  Nations  reaolutlon  that  called  tor 
secrecy  In  the  screening  of  doetunents. 

Tbe  conclusions  reached  ao  f ar  on  Oreeoe, 
Iran  and  Portugal — tbe  panel  did  not  com- 
plete work  on  otiMca — were  conTayKl  at 
closed  meetings  to  the  United  Natloas  sub- 
commission  on  the  prevention  of  rtlsrrlTnlna- 
tlon  and  protection  of  minorities. 

The  parent  body  has  Instnuted  tbe  panel 
to  keep  Its  findings  "under  stody^  untU  It 
oieets  again  nect  August,  wbleh  wouM  give 
tlM  three  accused  goremxaaats  a  chance  to 
leply — If  they  wlsb — ^to  tbe  ohafgw. 

The  members  of  the  paoei  were  selected  In 
a  broad  regional  basis  from  the  36  who  serve 
on  the  subcomml  islon.  Tliey  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  goremment  spokennen  but 
rather  experts  serving  as  prtvate  penoos. 
Tbe  five  are  Joe*  D.  Ingles  of  the  Fliltti>- 
plnes:  Ahmed  Ksttanl.  Iloroooo;  Antonio 
Martlnee  Baes.  Mezioo;  Urs.  Nicole  Quss- 
tlauz,  France  and  Sergei  N.  Rmlmov  at  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Although  they  met  In  private  and  adopted 
precautions  to  keep  tlietr  findings  ooofMen- 
tlal,  they  were  reliably  reported  to  have 
found  a  "consistent  pattern"  of  vl<^tion8 
committed  by  Portugal  and  by  Iran,  which 
were  accused  of  arbitrarily  arresting  hun- 
dreds of  political  dissidents,  holding  secret 
trials  for  them  and,  in  scores  of  Instances, 
executing  them. 

However,  the  most  substantial  evldsnce 
was  supplied  to  the  panel  on  Greece.  Acorad- 
ing  to  informants,  this  material  Included  af- 
fldavlts  on  recent  trials  of  prisoners  as  well 
as  the  letters. 

LAWTBB    AT    ATMZNS   TUAL 

Included  was  one  communication  from  a 
Washington  lawyer,  Oeorge  C.  Voumas,  who 
witnessed  the  trial  last  March  In  Athena  of 
17  persons  on  conspiracy  charges.  Mr.  Voor- 
oas  wrote:  "It  wa«  distressing  to  note  that 
charges  of  beatings  and  torture,  which  all 
tbe  defendants  went  through,  were  taken 
for  granted  or  considered  'normal  procedure' 
by  the  court." 

The  bulk  of  the  material  on  Oreece  was 
submitted  by  Prof.  Frank  C.  Newman  of  tbe 
University  of  California  Law  Sobool  at  Ber- 
keley who  acted  as  legal  counsel  without  pay 
or  a  group  of  Americans  and  Europeans  and 
(or  four  widely  respected  private  organiza- 
tions active  In  protecting  humaxi  rights. 

The  four  are  Amnesty  International:  tbe 
International  CommlHslon  of  Jurists;  the  In- 
ternational Federation  for  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  the  International  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man.  The  league  had  designated 
Mr.  Vournas  to  observe  the  Athens  trial. 

Professor  Newman  said  during  a  telephcme 
Interview  that  he  was  "disappointed  but  not 
dismayed"  by  the  delay,  and  maintained  that 
the  United  Nations  was  teetlng  a  "revolution- 
ary concept"  In  enabling  citizens  anywhere 
to  write  and  level  charges  against  their  own 
governments,  calimg  the  governments  to  ac- 
count before  world  opinion. 

TOBTUU:    IS    RXPOKTKD 

The  letters  and  aflldavlts  he  submitted  In- 
cluded a  number  written  In  recent  months 
and  In  1971  that  he  said,  showed  that  abuses 
were  continuing  in  Oreece  and  that  torture 
continued  to  be  allowed  by  the  military  Oov. 
emment,  which  seized  power  In  a  coup  In 
1967. 

The  Council  of  Europe,  on  the  basis  of  Its 
own  inquiry  In  1999.  had  also  concluded  that 
widespread  violations  were  committed  In 
Oreece,  including  the  tortture  of  political  pri- 
soners. Qreece  withdrew  from  the  councU  be- 
fore proceedings  for  expulsion  coxUd  take 
place. 

Through  Professor  Newman,  the  organlza- 


tlOB  known  ss  Axaaealy  Intemailonal  is 
known  to  have  submitted  oommunleatlons 
signed  by  more  than  aoo  prisoners. 

Amnesty  International,  in  one  oommunloa- 
tlon  to  the  United  Nations,  gave  the  names 
of  117  prtsoaars  It  charged  were  being  held 
as  of  last  April  In  seven  different  faculties 
under  conditions  that  violated  their  htunan 
rights.  Tbe  faetUtlas  were  identified  as  Aeglna. 
Bptspyrglon.  TTlkkaUk  Ksrgyra.  ChalkU  and 
AUkamaasos  prisons  and  Boyatl  Military 
Ciaap. 

Otbsr  rtocMmenta  also  complained  of  abuses 
at  Averoff  Prison  In  Athens  where  women 
prisoners  were  held,  and  cited  mistreatment 
of  political  Inmates  at  Korydallos  Prison  and 
elsewhere. 

Tbe  letters  describe  prison  conditions  as 
"medieval"  and  note  that  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Bed  Cross,  before  it  was 
ordered  out  of  Oreece,  had  urged  tbe  Athens 
Oovemment  to  close  some  facilities  as  unfit 
for  use.  One  communication  describes  Epta- 
pyrglon  Prison  as  a  "sunless  tomb"  where 
political  prisoners  are  without  medical 
treatment.  Another  from  Kerkyra  Prison  on 
the  Island  of  Corfu,  written  in  1072,  reports 
that  poUtloal  prlsonsrs  are  kept  In  unhealed 
and  wtndowlees  cells. 

SOLES  BXATDr   WTTH  kOS 

A  communication  from  KorydaUoe  Prison, 
dated  January  this  year,  names  the  security 
offloers  wlto  the  writer  said  had  tortured  him 
aad  administered  "falanga  ' — beatings  with  a 
wooden  rod  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  said: 

"The  interrogation  was  accompanied  by 
horrible  torturee — blows,  kicks — hands  hand- 
cuffed behind  the  back  for  48  hours,  starva- 
tion for  39  houra.  and  soUtary  confinement 
for  3fi  days." 

Another  communication  was  attributed  to 
a  medical  student  and  said  be  was  arrested 
last  October  by  the  Athens  security  police. 
It  describee  his  Interrogation  In  these  terms : 

"TTiey  flrst  blindfolded  me.  took  me  down 
the  cellar  with  kicks  and  cuffs.  There  they 
made  me  undress  and  tied  me  to  a  bench. 
Someone  started  to  hit  me  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  with  a  metal  tube,  while  someone 
else  had  tied  my  genital  organ  with  a  nylon 
thread  which  he  kept  pulling." 

A  communication  from  Andreas  I.  nan- 
glas.  described  as  a  OS-year-old  engineer,  says 
he  was  beaten  repeatedly  untU  he  lost  oon- 
selousness.  It  says  that  he  repudiated  a  state- 
ment he  signed  last  January  bec&tiae  the 
mistreatment  "took  away  my  powers  of  re- 
sistance and  the  normal  use  of  reason." 

Tbe  subcommission's  decision  to  put  off 
action  mwins  that  the  five  experts  will  have 
a  heavy  backlog  to  consider  In  tbe  next  18 
months.  Conununlcatlons  on  human  rights 
matters  total  10.000  to  30X>00  annually  but 
have  been  known  to  run  as  high  as  57,000  In 
some  ye«tfs.  Many  reflect  organized  campaigns 
to  report  a  relatively  small  number  of  abuses. 

Informants  say  that  communications  hare 
been  sent  recently  charging  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  Czechoslovakia,  In  Indonesia, 
in  Bangladesh,  Brazil  and,  most  recently, 
concerning  the  treatment  of  Asians  In 
Uganda. 


HON.  JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AJUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  IS,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to.  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  John  L.  McMuxam,  one  of  our 
most  able  and  respected  colleagues.  It  is 
well  deserved,  for  John  McMzluui  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated over  the  years  to  the  best  interests 
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of  the  dtlxeni  of  his  constituency,  State, 
and  Nation.  It  Is  with  regret  that  we  see 
him  return  to  South  Carolina  at  the  end 
of  this  session,  but  he  leaves  with  the 
proud  knowledge  of  a  "Job  well  done"  and 
a  high  standard  of  performance.  My 
every  good  wish  goes  with  him  for  happi- 
ness in  the  years  ahead. 


HON.  BILL  COLMER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jsasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee  is  a 
demanding,  exacting  and  at  tlmee,  a  moat 
trying  poeltion  to  fulfill.  Itie  reaponsi- 
billty  constantly  reetlng  on  the  ahoulden 
of  the  Honorable  William  Colmks  these 
many  years  has  been  well  known  to  us 
all. 

While  his  views  may  not  have  always 
found  amiable  response,  Mr.  Colkxk's 
efforts  and  energies  vtrere  continually  di- 
rected toward  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
beet  for  his  constituents  and  for  the  men 
and  women  of  this  entire  Nation.  He 
has  served  his  people  with  great  dedi- 
cation and  with  a  deep  sense  of  truth  and 
justice.  For  these  admirable  qualities  we 
pay  tribute  to  him  at  this  time  and  wish 
him  continued  years  of  health,  happi- 
ness, and  personal  fulfillment. 


} 


"MANNY"  CELLER 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBKNTATIVaB     1 

r;»ttr«day,  October  12,  1972 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  E^unttzl 
Celler.  There  is  no  one  in  this  Congress 
who  has  sustained  a  better  record  nor 
developed  a  more  profound  sense  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  libertiee  than  "Mawkt" 
Celler.  An  erudite,  articulate  sind  re- 
.spected  man.  with  a  marvelous  under- 
standing of  what  democracy  is  all  about, 
Emanuel  Celleb  has  served  his  Nation, 
his  State,  and  his  district  outstandingly. 

It  has  been  said  that  Emanuel  CEllkr 
is  responsible  for  more  amendmwits  to 
our  Constitution  than  any  man  since  the 
Founding  Fathers.  His  committee  has 
produced  perhaps  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  social  legislation  since  the  days 
of  reconstruction.  From  his  committee 
came  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  1964 
Voting  Rights  Act.  and  the  18- year-old 
voting  amendment. 

But  "Mannt"  Cellkk's  record  of 
achievement  Is  not  Just  In  his  committee 
and  floor  work,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
during  the  last  2  yean  to  know  him  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation.  He 
contributed  greatly  in  that  role  as  we  all 
tried  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
people  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 

And  of  course  his  record  as  dean  of 
the  House  means  that  Manny  has  bem 
able  to  put  his  stamp  on  all  the  signlfl- 


cant  pieces  oX  legislation  that  have 
Dassed  throiigh  this  Hcuse  since  he  ar- 
rtved  kere  In  1923. 

His  active  support  of  the  New  Deal 
Legislation,  particularly  the  National  Re- 
covery Act  alone  would  have  made  him 
rank  high  In  the  esteem  of  his  coun- 
try But  this  was  naturally  coupled  with 
the  role  he  played  In  fighting  faclsm  in 
the  forties  and  his  successful  attempts  to 
secure  equality  for  all  during  the  1950's 
and  1960's. 

Manny  Cbller's  record  will  be  hard  for 
any  one  person  to  match. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NrW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav,  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  DBLANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  Congress  not  only 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  2-yesu"  busi- 
ness of  the  National  Legislatxire,  but  will 
also  mark  the  end  of  an  era,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Euaitotl 
CcLLxx.  takes  his  leave  of  us. 

"Mannt"  has  served  in  Congress  longer 
than  any  other  Member,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
whose  service  Is  only  2  months  longer. 
Nine  Presidents  have  held  ofOce  during 
his  teniure  and.  on  many  occasions, 
turned  to  him  for  counsel  and  advice. 

He  has  been  an  active  and  well-known 
figure  In  some  of  the  most  exciting  and 
Important  history  of  our  Nation.  As  a 
remarkably  ahle  lawyer  tuBd  moving  force 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Manwt  Ckller  has  shaped  perhaps  more 
important  and  far-reaching  legislation 
than  any  other  Member.  CItU  rights,  re- 
vision of  laws,  including  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  Immigration, 
and  claims  against  the  Oovemment,  are 
some  of  the  legislative  areas  In  which  he 
has  made  significant  contributions. 

But  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  Is  far  more  than  an  outstand- 
ing legislative  expert.  He  Is  a  completely 
dedicated  public  servant,  who  has  served 
his  constituents,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
with  distinction,  honor,  and  deep  devo- 
tion. 

yiAjnarr  \a  a  man  of  wit  and  charm, 
and  his  unique  facility  for  phrasing  his 
thoughts  often  demonstrates  his  broad 
knowledge  of  history,  literature,  and  the 
art£.  He  Is  a  delightful  companion,  and 
I  am  honored  to  know  him  as  a  friend. 
I  wish  him  CKxlspeed  in  his  future  en- 
deavors, and,  like  his  many  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  wi&h  him  every 
success  and  happiness  In  the  coming 
years. 


HON.  WATKINS  ABBITT 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

duclng  many  of  our  greatest  leaders  and 
statesmen.  For  the  past  24  years,  the 
Honorable  Watkims  Abbitt,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  Virginia's  Fourth  District, 
has  served  both  his  native  State  and  the 
country  in  the  loyal  tradition  of  Ameri- 
ca's oldest  colony. 

'  Watt"  Abbitt  has  offered  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  OfBclai 
Conduct.  The  varied  responsibilities  ol 
these  committees  demonstrate  the  di- 
verse talents  necessary  for  a  Congress- 
man to  serve  successfully  on  all  three  at 
onetime. 

"Watt"  has  obviously  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  constituents  back  in  Virginia, 
as  they  have  chosen  to  return  him  to  the 
Congress  as  their  representative  for  13 
terras.  His  Virginia  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  honored  him  by  considering 
him  the  dean  of  their  State  delegation. 
Such  continued  confidence  is  not  given  to 
a  man  unless  he  demcoistrates  loyalty 
and  perseverance  in  the  job  he  has 
ciK>sen  for  himself. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  "Watt"  Abbitt  for  his  successful 
career  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  woiild  like  to  add  my  best  wishes  to 
him  for  continued  success  In  whatever 
activities  he  pursues  in  the  coming  years. 


October  16,  1972 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAiMO 

o^  coNjfTcncirp 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Virginia  has  the  reputation  for  pro- 


RBTIREMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
ABBITT 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PKNN8TI.VAKTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Watkins  M. 
Abbitt  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress  and  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  be  the  same. 

"Watt,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called 
by  his  friends.  Is  dear  to  every  Member  of 
this  House. 

Watt  and  I  have  two  things  in  com- 
mon— ^he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation,  and  he  has  repre- 
sented cousins  of  mine  who  live  In  his 
district,  and  who,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  very  well  represented. 

After  24  years  of  service  together,  I  can 
only  wish  Watt  the  very  best  in  his  re- 
tirement. 

So  long,  cousin. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ALTON  LENNON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroRMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  considered  It  a  rare  priv- 
ilege and  a  personal  honor  to  have  served 
with   Congressman   Alton  Lennon. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  which  he  so  ably  chairs,  I 
have  learned  and  b«ieflted  from  watch- 
ing and  listening  to  this  truly  outstand- 
ing Congressman  and  fine  gentleman. 

Al  Lbnnon  is  respected  by  his  col- 


leagues because  of  his  logical  reasoning, 
his  brilliant  mind,  and  his  articulate, 
concise,  and  oandld  explanations.  In  ad- 
dition, Al  Lrifwow  is  admired,  because 
of  his  warm  and  gracious  manner. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  work  In  the 
subcommittee  on  legislation  which  would 
encourage  the  States  to  establish  coastal 
zone  management  programs.  While  we 
occasionally  disagreed  on  the  details  of 
this  matter,  I  was  always  Impressed  by 
his  boundless  energy  and  sincere  enUiusl- 
asm  for  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  maritime 
industry,  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
and  our  Nation's  welfare  have  all  bene- 
fited from  the  work  of  th«  quiet  and  ef- 
fective Congressman  Aitoh  Lnmow. 

It  Is  with  great  affection  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  Al,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  joins 
rae  in  wishing  him  a  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement in  his  native  Wilmington,  N.C. 


VINCENT  JAY  IN  NEW  ROLE  WITH 
FEDERAL  PROFESSIONAL  UNIT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  IZ.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  next  month  the  Federal  ProfesslonsJ 
Association  was  bom  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  with  the  aim  of  fostering  high 
standards  of  public  service  by  organiz- 
ing professional-level  Federal  employees. 

The  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
association  was  Vincent  E.  Jay,  now  an 
employee  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

As  the  group's  anniversary  nears,  the 
incumbent  president,  Dr.  Jerry  A.  O'Cal- 
laghsm.  has  announced  Mr.  Jay's  ap- 
pointment to  a  new  role  of  responsibility 
as  executive  vice  president. 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  said  the  association 
currently  is  working  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  implement  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Job  Evalua- 
tion and  Pay  Review  Task  Force.  He  said 
the  group  also  is  studying  educational 
and  training  practices  as  an  area  for  pro- 
fessional involvement. 


HON.   CHARLES   H.   QRIFFIN 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOtnslAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  to  address  the 
House  in  honor  of  a  SouthCTn  gentleman 
who  Is  a  close  friend  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. Dedicated  to  his  work  and  devoted 
to  his  family — this  is  the  measure  of 
Charlie  Qrittin. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  11  years  ago. 
Charlie  was  here.  I  came  to  know  hini 
while  he  was  working  for  another  good 
friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable  John  Bell 
Williams;  and  I  was  extremely  pleased 
when  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  eastern  neighbor  of  Ixmlslana, 
saw  fit  to  retain  Charlie's  .services  in 
Washington  and  to  elevate  him  to  be 
their  representative  in  Congress.  Those 
Mississippians  knew  a  good  man  when 
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they  saw  one.  They  knew  Charlie  to  be 
a  man  of  fine  chsu-acter,  experienced  In 
Ctovemment  and  legislative  procedures; 
and  since  he  was  sent  here  initially  as 
a  Member  of  the  90th  Congress,  his  coa- 
stltuents  have  seen  fit  to  reelect  him  to 
both  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses.  Now 
he  retires  upon  the  completion  of  a  ca- 
reer on  Capitol  Hill  which  can  be  equaled 
by  few. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Banking  smd 
Currency  Committee,  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
Charlie  Griftik's  committee  work  could 
be  summarized  in  two  words — dedicated 
and  efficient.  Words,  however,  cannot 
adequately  state  the  value  of  his  service 
to  his  native  Mississippi  suid  to  his 
country. 

The  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  Charlie  Griffin 
have  spoken  profusely  In  regard  to  his 
contributions,  qualities,  and  attributes; 
and  I  would  like  to  close  by  merely  say- 
ing that  in  addition  to  all  of  these  things 
that  Charlie  has  done  for  our  Nation, 
I  will  always  remember  the  close  friend- 
ship we  shared  and  will  always  admire 
him  and  respect  him  for  he  Is  a  fine  man. 
The  people  of  Mississippi's  Third  Dis- 
trict are  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  the 
character  of  service  that  he  rendered  for 
his  district  8md  his  State.  His  objective 
was  to  work  for  what  was  best  for 
America,  and  his  dedication  to  that  end 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  future.  Men 
like  Charlie  are  few  and  far  between. 
My  personal  regards  to  you,  Charlie, 
and  to  your  fine  family  in  the  future. 


NEWSLETTER 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNBlXVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
general  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Our 
subcommittee  has  within  its  legislative 
jurisdiction  matters  of  vital  Importance 
to  millions  of  working  Americans. 

During  1972,  we  were  especially  at- 
tentive to  three  categories  of  socioeco- 
nomic legislation:  minimum  wage,  black 
lung  benefits,  and  pension  reform. 

The  following  newsletter  capsules  our 
efforts  in  those  areas  and  relates  those 
efforts  to  the  significsuat  communica- 
tions input  we  enjoy  from  workers  who 
write  us. 

NrWSLETTKR 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  two  pri- 
mary roles.  My  last  newsletter  dealt  with  my 
role  as  a  liaison  between  the  vast  federal 
bureaucracy  and  you.  my  constituent.  This 
newsletter  deals  with  my  second,  equally  Im- 
portant role,  that  of  a  national  legislator. 
Because  of  my  seniority  In  Congress,  I  am 
privileged  to  hold  several  leadership  positions 
and  to  serve  aa  Chairman  of  two  major  com- 
mittees. One  of  the  committees  la  directly 
responsible  for  legislation  which  affects  each 
and  every  one  of  you — and  much  of  that  leg- 
islation Is  Initiated  and  fashioned  becaxise  of 
you. 

In  recent  yean,  my  committee  has  enact- 
ed such  national  law  aa  tbM  "'illag  with  coal 
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mine  health  and  safety,  equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  ag«  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment. During  1073  alone,  we  consid- 
ered three  matters  of  particular  Importance 
to  the  people  of  our  area:  I¥nslon  Reform. 
Black  Lung  Benefits,  and  Minimum  Wage  In- 
creases. At  least  one  of  these  subjects  Is  im- 
portant to  you;  perhaps  even  more  so  to  a 
member  of  your  famUy,  a  neighbor,  or  friend. 
And  the  shape  of  that  national  legislation  Is 
Influenced  by  you,  through  my  knowledge  of 
our  area  and  Its  people.  The  balance  of  this 
newsletter  will  be  devoted  to  relating  the 
need  for  this  legislation  to  the  people  who 
live  right  In  our  own  western  Pennsylvania 
communltlee. 

ititnttris  WAGE 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1838  es- 
tablished a  national  minimum  wage  for  the 
first  time.  That  wage  was  $0.26  per  hour.  The 
Act  also  established  time  and  a  half  pay  for 
overtime,  although  not  every  worker  was 
eligible  to  receive  the  minimum  wa^e  or  the 
overtime  differential.  During  subaeqvient 
years,  the  wage  rate  was  Increased  and  more 
worken  were  covered  by  the  Act.  The  last 
change  (In  1B66)  took  the  minimum  wage  to 
Sl.SO.  But  Inflation  has  already  eaten  away 
any  gain  made  by  that  Increase. 

For  that  reason,  I  Introduced  legislation  in 
April  1971,  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
to  ea.OO  and  to  extend  its  coverage  to  approxi- 
mately six  nxlUlon  new  workers.  Ever  since 
the  Act  was  first  passed.  Its  critics  claimed 
that  It  was  not  only  unneceeaary  but  det- 
rimental to  the  country's  economy.  My  bill 
was  greeted  with  the  same  gloom  and  doom. 

These  criticisms  are  carried  In  the  national 
press  and  echoed  In  national  lobbying  cam- 
paigns. Tet,  critics  tend  to  overlook  the  prob- 
lems of  the  employee  who  Is  earning  wages 
at  or  near  the  minimum.  I  hear  from  workers 
and  want  to  share  with  you  some  of  tbelr 
letters  In  support  of  my  bill.  A  person  from 
Hermlnle  wrote  me  saying: 

"At  the  present,  I  am  earning  tlJM  an 
hour  and  will  be  employed  for  the  same  com- 
pany for  ten  years  come  August.  I  am  con- 
sidered a  sales  person  but  I  as  wall  as  my  co- 
workers do  everything  In  the  store.  We  set 
counters  up.  cut  glass,  wait  on  customers, 
etc.  And  this  nonienae  about  companies  lay- 
ing workers  oS  because  the  minimum  wage 
goes  up  Is  Just  that:  naoaensel  Look  what 
the  companies  reap  in.  Also  their  prlcee  go  up 
constantly  and  we  don't  get  a  penny  raise 
because  the  minlmxmi  Is  there  and  It  will 
not  go  higher.  I  have  to  pay  the  same  for 
groceries,  meat,  taxes,  utilities,  and  rent  as 
the  people  with  higher  wages  ..." 

What  this  person  writes  is  not  unxtsual. 
There  are  many  employees  throughout  our 
country  who  have  worked  for  yeeirs  at  or  near 
the  minimum  wage  and  h*ve  yearly  incmnes 
of  between  $3,300  and  $4,000.  During  those 
years  and  especially  during  the  last  few  years, 
prices  for  food,  rent,  public  utUltlee,  and 
transportation  have  gone  up  astronomically. 
Yet,  wages  for  these  people  have  remained 
the  same.  Surely,  few  people  can  argue  that 
$3,300  can  provide  even  a  minimum  standard 
of  living  in  these  times  of  high  prices  and 
rampant  Inflation.  That  figure  Is  almost 
$1,000  below  the  poverty  standard  for  a  fam- 
Uy of  four  I  Yet,  some  of  my  Congressional 
colleagues  have  fought  roe  on  my  modest 
propoeal  for  over  a  year  now. 

This  constituent  exemplifies  my  belief  that 
you  can't  "buffalo"  the  common  man;  he 
knows,  and  I  know,  that  there  will  be  few 
if  any  lay  offs  due  to  a  minlmiim  wage  in- 
crease. Not  many  companies  hire  workers 
out  at  charity;  companies  hire  people  to  do 
a  job  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  the  job 
needs  to  be  done  whether  the  employee  Is 
paid  $1.60  or  tiJOO.  But,  as  he  points  out. 
"prices  go  up  .  .  .  and  we  oon't  get  a  penny 
raise". 

A  lady  from  Arnold  wrote  me  the  following 
letter: 
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"I  work  In  a  small  shop  where  the  owner 
Is  not  required  to  pay  the  minimum  wage. 
I  work  as  many  hours  and  just  as  hard  as 
anyone  elae  and  still  cant  make  more  than 
say  a  boy  shoveling  snow  for  someone.  This 
Is  just  an  exan^>le  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
tis  working  for  theee  wages.  What  I  want  to 
know  Is  what  Is  to  beconie  of  us?  I  don't  have 
anything  else  coming  In.  I'm  a  widow,  54 
years  of  age.  I  have  to  pay  high  prices  just 
like  everyone  elae.  Believe  me.  I  cant  even 
buy  the  right  kind  of  foods  for  myaelf  let 
alone  clothes  to  wear.  Rent  is  high,  utilities 
are  high  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  food 
and  clothing  are  out  of  sight. 

"I  want  to  work  for  my  keep.  I  dont  want 
to  receive  welfare." 

It  certainly  is  a  tragic  situation  In  this 
oountry  when  people  who  are  working  full- 
time  must  contemplate  going  on  welfare  be- 
cause they  can't  make  ends  meet. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  can  potentl&Uy 
help  everyone,  wage  earners  aa  weU  as  busl- 
neeemen.  Since  an  increase  In  wages  puts 
more  money  Into  peoples'  hands,  they  spend 
more.  This  mw>rm  that  businessmen  sell  more 
of  their  product  and  their  employees  mxist 
therefore  produce  more.  Consequently,  the 
businessman  benefits  because  he  can  sell 
more:  the  labor  force  benefits  because  more 
people  become  employed;  and  the  TwinHrnitn 
wage  earner  benefits  becauae  he  can  buy 
mora. 

BLACK    LUNU    BtMUlIS 

As  the  primary  sponsor  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1069,  which 
includes  the  black  lung  benefits  program.  I 
have  had  a  first-hand  opportunity  to  survey 
the  way  in  which  the  black  lung  program 
has  been  administered.  Congress  Intended 
that  this  program  be  generously  and  liber- 
ally adminlsured  so  that  the  United  States 
could  in  some  small  way  repay  Its  debt  to 
thoee  coal  miners  who  contracted  black  lung 
disease  In  the  production  of  vital  fuel  for 
the  Nation,  and  to  their  widows  who  suf- 
fered with  them.  In  reading  letters  from  my 
constituents  and  in  talking  with  them.  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion was  not  administering  the  law  In  the 
way  Congress  had  Intended.  Therefore,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  enable  thoee  who  de- 
served black  lung  benefits,  but  were  denied, 
to  be  eligible  for  them;  and  that  legisla- 
tion became  national  law  in  May  of  this  year 

A  66  year-old  widow  from  Irwin  wrote  me 
about  her  husband's  death  and  her  subse- 
quent efforts  to  obtain  black  lung  benefits. 

"I  stood  by  my  husband's  bed  and  had  to 
watch  him  suffocate.  Even  though  he  worked 
in  ooed  dust  for  more  than  13  years.  I  can- 
not prove  he  died  of  pneumoconiosis  because 
his  death  certificate  said  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  When  I  went  to  see  the  doctor  that 
had  taken  care  of  my  husband  one  and  a 
half  years  before  his  death,  she  told  me.  "Even 
though  the  record  shows  he  had  a  lung  dis- 
ease, I'm  afraid  the  way  the  law  reads  you  will 
not  have  a  chance.'  She  said.  "I  know  because 
I  had  an  experience  with  a  case  Just  lately." 
A  man  was  killed  in  a  fall  In  the  mine.  She 
then  showed  me  a  jar  with  a  portion  of  the 
man's  lungs  in  it  In  alcohol.  It  was  as  black  as 
tar.  The  man's  widow  applied  for  black  lung 
benefits  but  was  denied  because  he  did  not 
die  from  pneumoconiosis.  Please  Mr.  Dent. 
If  you  can,  would  3mu  try  to  have  this  law 
changed,  not  only  for  my  sake  but  for  this 
woman  I  dont  even  know." 

A  provlsloa  in  my  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act 
of  1973  stipulates  that  If  a  miner  had  black 
lung  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  widow  is 
eligible  for  benefits  even  though  he  did  not 
die  of  black  lung.  My  files  showed  that  moet 
doctors  never  recognised  the  existence  of 
black  lung,  and  uauaUy  attributed  death  to 
another  cause.  Therefore,  many  widows  who 
deserved  and  needed  theee  benefits  were  de- 
nied even  though  their  husbands  suffered 
from  black  liisg.  It  was  clear  the  situation 
needed  to  be  remedied,  and  It  was.  This  lady 
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Is  new  receiving  the  beneflu  which  are  Justly 
hers. 

Thoee  of  you  who  know  a  man  who  has 
black  lung  icnow  that  the  disease  causes 
severe  shortness  of  breath.  This  shortness  of 
breath  Is  sometimes  so  bad  that  the  man  can- 
not climb  a  flight  of  stairs,  walk  a  short  dis- 
tance, or  even  stand  for  a  period  of  time  with- 
out having  to  sit  down  to  catch  his  breath.  It 
is  next  to  impoaalble  for  him  to  do  any  lOnd 
of  physically  exerting  work,  much  less  work 
Ln  a  mine.  Despite  this,  beneflta  were  denied 
because  It  was  said  a  miner  could  work  at 
another  Job.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  man  whoee  wife  wrote  this  letter: 

"My  husband  worked  In  the  coal  mines  and 
coke  yard  for  thirty-two  years.  He  dug  coal, 
worked  on  the  cutting  machine,  and  locMllng 
machine.  He  applied  for  black  lung  benefits 
and  was  refused.  The  refusal  said  that  'The 
evidence  that  we  received  Ln  your  caae  shows 
you  have  a  lung  condition  but  It  doe*  not 
show  that  you  are  totally  disabled  from  It. 
You  therefore  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  yoxir  claim  mvist  be  denied.' 
Well  he  is  disabled,  haa  a  oough,  and  gets 
very  abort  of  breath.  Even  his  t>oas  said  he 
knew  he  was  not  able  to  work." 

But  because  this  did  happen,  I  Included  a 
provUlon  In  my  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire tMneflts  to  be  paid  to  any  miner  who, 
being  disabled  by  black  lung,  could  not  work 
at  his  Job  Ln  the  mines  or  any  other  Job 
which  required  »imiiar  skill  or  exertion.  These 
men  are  now  beginning  to  receive  their  de- 
served benefits. 

Plnally,  I  have  found  numerous  cases  of 
miners  who  have  every  symptom  of  black 
lung,  yet  have  been  denied  benefits  because 
their  X-rays  do  not  Indicate  that  they  have 
the  dlaeaee.  The  tragic  thing  about  this  is 
the  fact  that  after  these  men  die,  autopsies 
show  that  they  did  have  black  lung.  They 
were  denied  benefits  while  alive,  but  became 
eligible  when  they  died.  It  Is  some  kind  of 
twisted  logic  that  their  only  opportunity  to 
receive  benefits  came  when  they  could  no 
longer  use  the  money.  I  received  this  poign- 
ant letter  from  a  Monessen  lady  who  wrote 
In  behalf  of  her  father:  who  was  denied 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  a  negative  X-ray 
finding: 

"I  know  personally  that  he  gave  30  years 
of  his  life  working  Ln  underground  coal  mines 
and  he  didn't  get  this  condition  from  work- 
ing Ln  the  open  air  or  factories.  In  March  he 
received  a  form  letter  denying  him  of  the 
benefits  with  no  reason  other  than  that  noth- 
ing showed  on  his  X-rays  .  .  .  my  father  who 
is  right  now  down  to  127  pounds  and  a  very 
sick  man  doeen't  know  where  to  turn  to.  I've 
convinced  him  to  appeal  the  claim." 

When  this  man  appeals  his  case  he  will  be 
granted  benefits  under  the  new  law.  because 
It  stipulates  that  no  miner  can  be  denied 
benefits  solely  because  his  X-ray  does  not  In- 
dicate the  presence  of  black  lung.  All  relevant 
information,  such  as  breathing  teats  and 
doctor's  affidavits,  must  now  be  considered 
when  deciding  claims.  Therefore,  men  who 
have  all  the  Indications  of  black  lung  but 
through  some  quirk  have  a  negative  X-ray, 
are  now  eligible. 

Theae  are  examples  of  how,  by  our  keep- 
ing In  touch  with  each  other,  we  have  been 
able  to  effect  major  improvements  in  a  law 
touching  millions  of  Americans  throughout 
our  land. 

PKMSZON    RZrOSK 

A  great  deal  of  my  attention  during  the 
past  year  has  focused  upon  the  need  for 
meaningful  pension  reform — that  is,  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  all  people  to  receive 
the  pensions  which  are  rightly  theirs.  The 
problem  of  workers  being  denied  pensions  is 
one  of  the  single  most  Important  questions 
before  Congress  today. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  areas  in 
which  pension  reform  is  needed,  I  directed 
the  formation  of  a  Task  Force  on  Pension 
Reform  under  the  Jiuladictlon  of  my  com- 
mittee.   In    order    to   give   this   Task   Force 
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some  basis  around  which  to  conduct  its 
study,  I  also  introduced  legislation  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  reforming  those  areas  in  which 
fine  print  and  "legalized  hauky-spanky"  have 
kept  the  worker  from  receiving  his  pension. 
My  bill  would  guarantee  the  worker  his 
pension  by  establishing  a  minimum  vesting 
standard,  portability,  pension  reinsurance, 
and  a  minimum  standard  of  funding.  In  or- 
der to  explain  how  the  bill  meets  these  needs. 
I  use  as  an  example  the  following  letter  from 
a  Penn  Hills  man.  He  writes: 

"1  have  been  employed  by  a  total  of  three 
firms  for  over  22  years.  Each  of  them  has 
had  a  pension  plan  Into  which  I  and  my  em- 
ployers have  paid  money;  yet,  as  of  this  day, 
I  have  no  vesting  in  any  of  them.  I  have  been 
with  my  present  employer  for  twelve  years 
and  I  still  need  three  more  years  to  become 
even  partially  vested.  Even  If  I  make  It 
throtigh  the  next  three  years  (Ood  willing) 
I  have  no  assurance  that  the  money  wlU  be 
there  when  I  become  68." 

This  man's  first  problem  lies  with  vest- 
ing, which  is  the  employment  time  required 
to  receive  a  pension  upon  retirement.  Under 
my  bill,  all  workers  would  be  fully  vested 
In  their  plana  after  ten  years  of  employ- 
ment. That  is.  they  would  be  guaranteed  a 
full  pension  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  after 
being  Included  for  ten  years  In  a  company 
pension  plan.  If  my  bill  were  law  today,  this 
man  would  be  fully  vested. 

The  second  problem  with  each  of  his  plans 
Is  that  there  is  no  provision  for  portability, 
which  gives  the  employee  the  ablilty  to 
carry  hLs  pension  credits  from  one  Job  to 
another.  My  bill  contains  some  measure  of 
portability. 

Finally,  he  Is  afraid  that  even  If  he  is 
otherwise  entitled,  he  will  not  receive  his 
pension.  TTils  coiild  happen  for  one  of  two 
reasons:  Inadequate  funding  or  the  flnanclaJ 
failure  of  the  company  for  which  he  has 
worked.  If  his  pension  is  inadequately  fund- 
ed, that  means  that  the  company  has  not 
set  aside  enough  money  to  assure  that  It  will 
be  able  to  pay  his  pwnslon  when  It  becomes 
due.  My  bill  requires  that  &11  pensions  be 
adequately  funded:  that  Is.  ail  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  a  man's  pension  must  be 
acctmiulated  and  available  when  necessary. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  pension  reinsur- 
ance to  guard  against  company  failures  or 
conglomerate  takeovers,  and  the  subsequent 
loss  of  pwnslon  by  those  who  worked  for  the 
company.  To  provide  the  Insurance.  It  estab- 
lishes a  Pension  Reinsurance  Corporation 
similar  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  (FDIC)  which  gruirds  a^^alnst 
bank  fai'ures.  Thus,  once  eligible,  a  person 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  loelng  his 
pension  due  to  Inadequate  funding  or  com- 
pany failure. 

I  hope  this  newsletter  has  been  helpful 
and  Informative  to  you.  If  nothing  else,  I 
hope  It  at  least  demonstrates  how  you  play 
a  very  meaningful  role  In  influencing  na- 
tional legislation  through  your  Congressman. 
John  H.  Dnrr,  M.C. 
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CX3NQRESSMAN  DURWARD  O.  HALL 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

or  IU.INOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  sense  of  deep  regret  that  I  pause  to  ac- 
knowledge the  retirement  from  these 
halls  of  our  esteemed  colleague.  Dr.  Dttf- 
WARD  G.  Hall  of  Missouri's  Seventh 
District.  There  Is  no  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  has  given 
more  careful  or  more  conscientious  at- 
tention to  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 


legislative  measures  than  has  "Doc" 
Hall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  official  objector, 
and  as  one  who  is  in  regular  attendance 
of  the  floor  of  the  House,  Doc  Hall  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  his  colleagues 
and  to  the  Nation.  Many  frivolous  asd 
objectionable  pieces  of  legislation  would 
have  been  enacted  into  law  were  it  not 
for  his  thoughtful  analysis  and  articu- 
late exposition  of  the  weaknesses  and 
deficiencies  of  such  legislative  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  known  that  Doc 
Hall  has  received  eteeulf ast  8upix>rt  from 
his  faithful  wife.  Betty.  To  both  of  them, 
my  wife,  Doris  and  I  extend  best  wishes 
for  many  more  productive,  happy,  and 
healthful  years. 


WHO  CONTROLS  RALPH  NADER? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

0»    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can system  has  many  times  come  under 
attack.  Many  "crusaders"  have  blasted 
the  Congress,  but  seldom  in  our  history 
has  any  blatant  exhibitionist  like  Ralph 
Nader  taken  on  the  entire  American  sys- 
tem. The  big  question  is  why  the  news 
media  instead  of  ignoring  him,  tries  to 
advance  his  negativism  against  every- 
thing American. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  the 
antics,  half-truths,  and  fabrication  from 
Nader  which  concern  anyone,  but  rather 
that  his  viciousness  has  spiraled  so  rap- 
idly. 

According  to  a  byline  story  in  a  re- 
cent local  newspaper,  "past  Nader  Raid- 
ers, and  such  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  helped  to  rec- 
ommend volimteers  in  the  field"  for  his 
receot  "report  on  Congress." 

Interestingly,  the  one  man  in 
America  probably  more  controversial 
than  Nader  himself  is  the  president  of 
the  ACLU,  one  Ramsay  Clark. 

Who  controls  Ralph  Nader?  Who  hates 
Americans  and  the  American  system  so 
viciously? 

I  think  our  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  a  documentary  report  on 
Nader,  which  may  throw  some  Ught  on 
who  is  behind  his  actions  and  whose 
cause  he  is  promoting.  I  Include  the  No.  7 
issue  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  dated 
October  29,  1971,  following  my  remarks. 

Other  relevant  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  19th  issue  of  U.S.A., 
dated  Jsmuary  16,  1970,  and  written  by 
Alice  Wldener: 

[From  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  Oct.  28.  19711 
Ralph  Naoer.  Frixno  ob  Fob 

The  so-caUed  protector  of  the  American 
consumer.  Ralph  Nader,  has  received  tre- 
mendous publicity  through  television,  news- 
papers and  magazine  articles,  as  has  bis  corps 
of  volunteers  known  as  Nader's  Raiders.  On 
September  14,  1971  Representative  Bob  Wil- 
son raised  the  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  whether  Ralph 
Nader  is  friend  or  foe.  Congressman  Wilson 
stated:  "Like  many  Americans,  I  have  been 
deeoly  disturbed  by  Ralph  Nader's  continu- 
ing attacks  on  American  busineas.  Certainly 
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our  eoonomlo  system  is  not  wtthovt  allvere 
fauiu.  but  the  thrust  o(  naxptax  Nadartam 
gjcms  at  time*  bent  oa  tba  daatraotton  of 
our  free  e&tarprlM  ■yitam.  ratter  than  the 
reform  of  auipectad  abUMS  aa  allagaO." 

Ra^h  Nadar  was  bom  on  February  27. 1S84 
In  the  small  Oonnectlcut  town  of  Winstad, 
the  youngest  child  of  Nadra  and  Rose  (Bou- 
Biane)  Nader,  both  of  whom  were  immigrants 
from  Lebanon.  The  Naders  alao  haea  two 
daughters,  on*  a  rweareh  aolantlat  aad  the 
other  a  teacher  at  the  University  of  Oall- 
fomia  at  Berkalay, 

Soholanhlpa  made  It  i>oatlble  for  Ralph 
Nader  to  attend  the  Ollbert  Sohool  In  Wln- 
stad,  Oonn.  and  Princeton  Unlvefmltj'i  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Sehool  of  PubUo  and  IntMoaMon- 
al  Affairs,  where  he  graduated  In  lOM  with 
a  major  In  govamment  and  eoonnmlna  At 
Princeton  ba  dlspl^rxl  nonoootomlty  by 
acts  that  ranged  from  a  refuaal  to  wear  the 
white  budc  shoes  of  that  era  to  an  unauc- 
cessful  »ftrnp^iffn  to  prevant  tha  campus 
trees  from  being  q>rayed  with  DDT. 

After  graduation  from  Princeton,  Nader 
went  to  Harvard  Law  School  and  graduated 
in  1958  with  an  LLB  Degree.  For  several 
months  after  his  graduation  he  stayed  on  at 
Harvard,  working  aa  a  research  aaslstaat  to 
Professor  Harold  J.  Bennan,  an  authority  on 
Russian  law.  In  addition  to  government  and 
law.  Nader  studied  foreign  languages  and  has 
beoome  proflolent  in  Russian  and  Chinese. 

After  flniahing  hls  assignment  with  Pro- 
fessor Herman.  Nader  served  six  months  on 
active  duty  In  the  Army  and,  although  a 
holder  of  two  university  degrees,  he  was  as- 
signed to  work  as  a  cook  at  Fort  DU,  N.J.  Fol- 
lowing his  release  from  the  service,  Nader 
made  a  tour  which  included  Ethiopia,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries, going  through  Latin  America  on  his 
way  home.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Connecti- 
cut Bar  in  1958  and  began  his  law  practice 
at  Hartford,  Oonn.  In  1959.  His  other  activi- 
ties Included  lecturing  In  history  and  govern- 
ment at  the  University  of  Hartford,  1961-63 
and  lecturing  at  Princeton  University 
1967-«8. 

Nader  became  acquainted  with  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan  who  shared  his  concern  with  auto 
safety  and  In  1964  Moynlhan,  then  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor,  provided  Nader  with 
an  entree  to  Washington,  DC,  by  appoint- 
ing him  as  a  $50-a-day  consultant  at  the 
Labor  Department.  Through  this  connection 

he  came  to  the  attention  of  Senator 

who  was  Interested  in  Nader's  allega- 
tions against  the  automobile  industry.  Nader 
left  the  Labor  Department  in  May  of  1966 
to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  wrltmg  his  book 
on  auto  safety  entitled  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed."  The  book,  in  which  Nader  attacked 
the  whole  Detroit  automobUe  Industry,  was 
brought  out  by  Grossmsm.  Publishers  in  No- 
vember 1966. 

General  Motors  Corp.  retained  investiga- 
tors to  ascertain  If  there  was  a  connection 
between  Attorney  Nader  and  any  law  suits 
pending  agaLnst  General  Motors  and  also 
sought  background  information.  Based  on 
the  fact  that  information  concerning  htm 
personally  was  sought.  Nader  filed  a  suit 
against  General  Motors  In  November  1966  for 
$26  million,  the  suit  being  later  settled  out 
of  court  for  (425,000. 

Using  the  money  from  royalties  received 
from  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,"  Nader  began  to 
enlarge  his  operations  in  Washington  and  to 
broaden  his  field  of  Inquiry  to  Include  a 
wide  range  of  different  subjects.  He  then  set 
up  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsible 
Law  and  secured  the  services  of  over  100 
yoiing  lawyers  and  law  students,  known  as 
"Nader's  Raiders,"  and  received  grants  from 
the  Oamegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  the  New 
York  Foundation,  and  the  New  Wortd  Foun- 
dation. 

Dumltru  DanielCH>ol,  a  highly  respected 
correspondent  for  the  Copely  News  Service, 
observed  in  August  of  1971: 

Ralph  Nader  looks  in  the  mirror  and  sees  a 
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reformer.  Others  look  at  Mr.  Nader  and  see  a 
man  who  would  have  xu  scrap  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  then  quietly  lie  down  along- 
side the  wteokafe  and  die. 

Nader  deilghte  in  poking  at  the  ills  of  our 
system.  Can  arent  safe  at  any  speed:  the 
air  is  unlit  to  breathe:  the  waters  are  p<^- 
luted;  everything  we  eat  might  poison  us; 
the  banks  where  we  save  our  money  are 
robbing  us  blind;  stares  steal  from  the  buy- 
ers, advertising  lies;  the  stock  market  is 
unreliable,  the  profit  motive  Is  Immoral,  the 
country  is  a  mess,  etc.,  etc. 

Only  Mr.  Nader,  apparently,  can  save  us 
from  ourselves. 

Mr.  Danlelopol,  who  has  studied  law,  eco- 
nomics and  llnanoe,  noted  that  if  our  system 
Is  so  bad  how  has  It  been  able  to  give  v.s 
the  highest  standard  of  living,  the  highest 
per  capita  Inoome,  the  healthiest,  beet  fed, 
housed,  beet  clothed  population,  more  leisure 
time,  more  labor  saving  appliances,  more  in- 
formation, transportation,  housing,  educa- 
ticA,  freedom,  recponstblllty.  than  any  na- 
tion m  the  history  of  man?  Mr.  Danlelopol. 
writing  m  the  Aurora.  Illinois  Beacon  News 
stated: 

The  ooosumerist  considers  business  his 
enemy.  He  advocates  more  controls,  more  bu- 
reaucracy, restricted  initiative.  He  doeen't 
say  so  bat  every  action  jxHnts  to  eventual 
government  take-over. 

Mr.  Nader  and  his  raiders  would  deny  this 
objective.  But  I  remember  other  thnes  in 
other  lands  when  real  and  imagined  -iroblems 
were  magnified  to  the  point  that  whole  peo- 
ples reached  out  for  government  oontrolB 
Men  promised  that  If  they  were  given  the 
reins  they  would  quickly  lead  the  way  to  a 
better  world. 

Let's  see,  there  was  Busala,  Oermany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mainland  China,  Coba,  Chile  .... 

Commenting  on  Ralph  Nader.  James  R. 
Taylor,  Executive  Director  of  the  Committee 
of  OhrlsUan  taymen.  Inc.  of  Woodlawn  Hills. 
Oallf.,  stated: 

The  Oommunlst  and/or  Socialist  plan  to 
build  a  pubnc  following  by  selecting  causes 
which  have  public  appeal  has  been  suooess- 
ful  in  the  field  of  protecting  the  consumer 
and  In  the  field  of  poUuUon  or  ecology  Lets 
take  Balph  Nader's  caae  as  a  prime  example. 

The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  the 
top  Fabian  aoclallst  group  in  the  Country, 
gave  Ralph  Nader  Its  "Annual  Award"  at  its 
63rd  annual  Conference  In  New  York  City— 
April  26-27, 1970. 

Along  with  a  letter  to  Its  members  dated 
Dec.  4,  1968  the  League  for  Industrial  De- 
nuicracy  enclosed  the  Ralph  Nader  book 
"Who  Speaks  for  the  Consiuner."  In  their 
letter  they  announced  the  setting  up  of  a 
"Sustaining  Fund"  In  honor  of  one  of  their 
founders.  Upton  Sinclair.  The  letter  further 
sUtes— "We  know  that  Upton  Sinclair  must 
have  looked  with  special  satisfaction  on  the 
enclosed  work  of  Ralph  Nader. "  . 

In  addition  to  having  the  support  of  the 
SoclallsU,  through  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  Ralph  Nader  has  the  support  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as  you 
will  quickly  see  by  reading  their  publica- 
tions. 

The  4th  Report — Un-Amerloan  Activities 
In  Oallfomla  refers  to  the  A.C.L.U.  as  "A 
transmlsaion  belt  fOT  the  Communist  Party." 

The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  is 
the  parent  organlaatton  for  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (also  the  bomb- 
throwlng  Weatherman — ed.)  whoee  pro- 
Communist  record  is  well  known. 

Upton  Sinclair,  the  LJX>.  founder  who 
would  approve  of  Ralph  Nader  and  his  activi- 
ties, was  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Writers  Federation,  the  American  section  of 
the  Soviet  Oommunlat  International  Union 
at  RevoluUooary  Writers.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  American  League  Againet 
War  and  Fascism,  cited  as  Oommunlst  and 
subversive;  his  record  of  communistic  afUia- 
tlons  Is  weU  documented  In  coogressioaal 
hearings  and  reports. 

Congressman   John   O.    Schmlta   recently 
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observed,  "Mention  'ecology'  or  'consumer- 
Lam,'  and  the  name  that  pops  Immediately 
to  mind  Is  Ralph  Nader."  "I  have  often  heard 
buslnesamen  dismiss  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
organleatlon  as  well-meaning  fellowa  who 
sincerely  want  to  hrtp  consumers  and  Im- 
prove btislnesa,"  ths  Oongrsesman  stated 
Hovt^ver,  Congressman  Sohmite  pointed  out 
that  Look  mwgamne  publisher  lliomas  Shep- 
herd. Jr.  reoenUy  stated  In  a  speech:  "Mr. 
Nader  Is  not  Interacted  In  sesing  the  UJB. 
Industry  clean  house.  What  he  wants  Is  ths 
entire  house,  from  cellar  to  attic.  His  goal 
Is  bottom  to  top  tike-OT«r  of  Industry  by 
Government. "  ]>^ederal  Trade  Oommlsakiner 
Paul  Rand  Dixon  stated  of  Nader:  "He's 
prsaobtng  revduticm  and  I  am  soared."  On 
August  4,  1971  Congressman  Schmits,  ad- 
dressing the  Houss  of  Representatives, 
stated: 

The  public,  too,  has  a  right  to  be  cautious 
about  Mr.  Nader's  motives.  If.  in  the  name 
of  "ecology"  and  "consumerism,"  Nader 
wishes  chiefly  to  insure  governmentcJ  con- 
trol over  the  private  sector,  then  there  is 
true  cause  for  alarm.  When  one  considers 
that  Nader  Is  touring  the  coiintry  orga- 
nising college  students  Into  "Raider"  gronps 
for  his  purposes,  the  possible  impact  on 
public  policy  becomes  clear. 

Oovemmental  policymakers  and  bureau- 
cratic planners  have  been  all  too  quick  to 
respond  to  such  pressure.  One  example  Is 
the  propoeed  bUl,  HJR.  437,  which  would  set 
nationwide  Federal  standards  for  water — not 
Just  standards  of  safety,  but  standards  of 
esthetics  as  well.  This  wotild  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  control  the 
standards  of  minerals  and  biological  ele- 
ments as  weU  as  the  smell,  appearance  and 
taste  of  all  the  water  for  most  of  the  local 
residents  In  the  United  States.  .  .  .  when  the 
Government  makes  the  leap  from  deciding 
what  is  safe  for  you — water  safety  stand - 
ard8.^to  deciding  what  is  good  for  you — 
water  esthetic  standards — it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  Government  dectslons  as  to  what 
additives  would  be  beneficial  for  the  general 
populatloiL. 

...  If ,  In  response  to  problems  of  cotuum- 
er  protection,  population  concentration,  air, 
water  and  noise  pollution,  we  react  too 
strongly  to  the  heated  demagoguery  of  such 
as  Ralph  Nader,  Paul  Khrlich  and  the  rest 
of  the  often  lU-motlvated  doomaayers,  we 
are  likely  to  find  oiurselves  investing  the 
Government  not  only  with  our  protection 
but  with  our  freedoms  as  well. 

Articles  by  and  interviews  with  Ralph 
Nader  have  appeared  In  the  leftist  publica- 
tion the  Nation,  the  Socialist  publication 
the  New  Republic  and  Playboy  magazine.  In 
the  Playboy  interview  Ralph  Nader  stated, 
"Some  form  of  socialism  may  very  well  be  a 
solution  for  poverty-ridden  countries  (rf  ths 
'third  world'.  . ." 

In  attacking  the  meat  industry,  Nader 
stated  that  contaminated  meat,  horse  meat, 
meat  from  diseased  animals,  lungs,  eyeballs, 
pig  blood  and  chopped  hides  are  mixed  Into 
hot  dogs  and  luncheon  meau.  Asked  by 
Playboy  Interview,  "Are  vou  saying  that  such 
well-known  meat  processors  as  Swift.  Wilson 
and  Armour — and  such  well-known  retailers 
as  Safeway,  Kroger  and  A  &  P — sell  con- 
taminated meat  to  their  customera?"  Nader 
answered,  "Yes." 

Ths  uxidermlnlug  of  American  industry  by 
Ralph  Nader  has  progressed  from  alleged  car 
defects  to  the  meat  and  fish  industries,  the 
dangers  of  radiation  and  overexposure.  In- 
dustrial saJiety  r.nndif.tfma  gas  plpe-Uae 
safety  and  emlroumental  hazards  such  as 
air  and  water  pollution.  His  original  attack 
on  the  automobUe  industry  and  uosai*  cars 
obtained  the  moat  publicity  for  Ralph  Nader 
However,  statistics  for  the  year  1963,  after 
safety  beiu  (a  Nader  must) ,  were  made  com- 
pulsory, showed  that  56.400  persons  were 
killed  in  auto  accidents.  The  National  Safety 
Council  of  Chicago,  through  Its  president. 
Howard  Fyls,  Issued  a  warning  thAt  alco- 
hol, not  defective  tires  or  brakes.  Is  respon- 
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albi*  lor  one-hAlX  of  all  highway  accidents 
A  study  made  by  th«  president  of  the  Seattle - 
Klikf  County  ( Washington)  Safety  Council. 
shows  that  86%  of  all  trafflc  accldenU  are 
attributable  to  errors  on  the  part  of  drivers. 
Trom  the  studies  made  It  would  appear  that 
the  principal  cause  of  fatal  accidents  Is  not 
defective  automobiles  but  defective  drivers 
Nader  has  long  advocated  a  Federal  Depart  - 
aient  of  Consr.mer  Affairs  and  on  Feta'uary 
34,  1971  President  Richard  Nixon  Issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11583  which  created  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  Communists  have  been  Interested  in 
consumer  affairs  ai\d  have  formed  or  In- 
Oltrated  several  consumer  groups  and  co- 
operatives. In  a.  report  of  the  House  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, their  research  director  Dr.  J.  B.  Mat- 
thews, an  expert  on  the  Communist  Conspir- 
acy suted.  "In  lU  drive  to  secure  adherents 
from  the  middle  class,  the  Community  Party 
of  the  n,S.  concentrated  much  of  its  at- 
tention upon  so-called  consumer  organiza- 
tions and  groups.  .  .  Score*  of  so-called  con- 
sumer organizations  became  Involved  la  this 
Communist  tactic— organizations  newly 
created  by  the  Communist  party  ostensibly 
for  the  purpoM  of  serving  the  interests  of 
consumers,  as  well  as  existing  organlzatlcuis 
which  were,  in  fact,  devoted  to  legitimate 
consumer  interests.  . 

National  fronts  set  up  by  the  Communist 
Party  were  the  League  of  Women  Shoppers 
and  Consumers  Union.  The  Communists  rec- 
ognized the  opportunity  of  sowing  the  seeds 
of  dissent  and  downgrading  private  capital- 
ism by  working  through  the  consumer  move- 
ment. Jack  Tenney,  formar  Oounsel  of  the 
California  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, stated  In  his  book  "Bed  Fascism:" 

The  consumer  movement  undoubtedly  had 
Its  roots  in  legitimate  dUsatlsf action,  and  de- 
veloped .  .  .  from  the  rather  vague  Interest 
of  a  few  scattered  women's  groups.  .  .  .  With 
the  establishment  of  Communist  Pec^le's 
Fronts  the  consumer  movement  presented  an 
Ideal  set-up  for  Stalin's  agents.  It  was  there- 
fore an  easy  matter  for  these  conniving  prop- 
aganda experts  to  carry  the  authority,  pres- 
tige and  the  sanction  of  the  respectable, 
legitimate  and  thoroughly  American  con- 
sumer movement  over  to  Communist  design 
and  purpose,  thus  making  Communist  design 
Bind  purpose  respectable  and  acceptable.  .  .  . 
Under  the  cloak  of  a  legitimate  consumer 
movement  the  Communist  Party  consumer 
front  organizations  are  attempting  to  dis- 
credit and  smear  American  business.  .  .  . 
Consumer  groups  particularly  attract  women 
of  the  great  middle  class  who  are  Interested 
In  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  things  they 
buy.  Hence  It  U.  particularly  In  these  groups, 
that  the  majority  of  the  membera  are  not 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  even 
Communist  sympathizers.  They  are  attracted 
to   the   movement   by  professed   alms. 

The  use  of  phosphates  in  Ikundry  deter- 
gents Is  an  example  of  how  the  American 
public  was  deceived  and  American  business- 
men put  to  untold  minions  of  dollars  In  ex- 
pense. After  the  campaign  to  abolish  the 
use  of  phosphates,  numerous  communities 
banned  their  use;  manufactiirers  had  to 
change  their  formulas  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  In  advertising  via  television. 
radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines  to  Inform 
the  -American  public  which  soaps  did  not 
contain  phosphates.  Then  on  September  15, 
1971  the  U.S.  Siirgeon  General,  Jesse  L.  Steln- 
feld,  told  a  news  conference  that  the  safest 
thing  for  human  health  is  to  use  a  phosphate 
d«t«fgent.  l^e  official  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  government  advised  that  phosphates 
are  the  least  of  three  evils  among  laundry 
detergents  and  requested  reconsideration  of 
state  and  local  laws  banning  or  restrlctliig 
them. 

William  D.  Ruckelsbaus,  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  said 
the  government  would  deal  with  phosphates 
by  helping  finance  sewage  treatment  Im- 
provements   to    remove    them    from    waste 
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water,  at  a  oost  of  about  $500  million  In 
federal  funds.  Pbo^hatee  nourish  algae 
growth  In  lakes  and  streams  which  depletes 
the  oxygen  supply,  however,  the  substitutes 
for  phoephatee  were  found  to  be  harmful  to 
children.  Thus,  one  consumer  "protection" 
program  of  the  Nadarlsm  type  has  cost 
.American  indtistry  and  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars,  only  to  be  written  off  as  a  mistake. 
Sow  the  detergent  manufacturers  once  again 
can  include  phosphates  without  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  Nader  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

Ralph  Nader,  whUe  at  present  limiting 
himself  to  attacking  U.S.  Industry  and  Amer- 
ican corporations  as  thfl  un-elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  consxuner.  does 
have  opinions  and  convictions  In  other  areas. 
When  asked  during  an  Interview  whether 
he  was  a  Republican  or  Democrat,  be  replied 
"neither."  He  claims  he  shuns  political 
Ideologies  of  all  sorts  because  they  always 
reflect  a  rigidity,  an  InabUity  to  judge  each 
issue  on  Its  own  merits.  He  stated  that,  while 
hie  critics  call  him  a  radical,  be  coiulders  the 
real  radicals  in  the  UJ3.  to  be  the  corporation 
executives. 

When  asked  about  his  interest  in  the  Viet- 
nam War.  he  mentioned  that  there  already 
are  many  people  involved  in  this  field  and 
that  is  what  kept  him  from  throwing  him- 
self Into  the  anti-war  struggle.  He  felt  his 
services  were  not  necessary  because  "we  have 
considerable  talent — from  students  and  pro- 
fessors to  political  leaders  *  *  *."  The  Inter- 
viewer asked  Nader,  "You've  been  extremely 
critical  of  nearly  every  aspect  of  American 
society,  from  business  suid  Oovernment  to 
the  medical,  dental  and  legal  professions. 
Are  you  completely  pessimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  this  country — ot  do  you  find 
grounds     for     optimism?"     Nader     repllad, 

.  .  There  are  still  vast  reservoirs  of  ideal- 
ism and  commitnoent  In  this  society,  par- 
ticularly among  our  youth:  and  despite  the 
terrible  crises  afflicting  us — the  racial  un- 
rest deriving  from  our  exploitation  of  the 
Negro,  the  unconscionable  poverty,  the  de- 
humanizing trends  within  big  business  and 
Big  Oovernment  that  wlU  transform  men 
into  automata — I  still  believe  there  Is  a  gen- 
uine potential  for  cooatructlve  and  redeem- 
ing change. "  Unfortunately.  In  view  of  Na- 
der's background  and  activities,  the  change 
he  seeks  would  not  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people. 

Nader  is  not  alone  In  his  objectives.  They 
just  happen  to  be  the  same  as  the  objectives 
of  the  Communist  Conspiracy  and  they  are 
also  shared  by  the  leftist  foundations  who 
support  him. 


HON.  WILLIAM  COLMER 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNKXcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speciker,  the  chair- 
manship of  a  congressional  committee  is 
an  hcmorable  and  powerful  position,  and 
WnxiAM  CoLicxR.  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  has  held  such  a  posi- 
tion with  dedication  and  Integrity.  A 
committee  chair  Is  often  held  by  a  Con- 
^essman  with  great  seniority  among  his 
colleagues,  and  Bnj,  Coxmxr  has  achieved 
that  seniority.  For  40  years,  he  has  suc- 
cessfully served  the  peot>le  in  Missis- 
sippi's Fifth  District,  while  also  proving 
his  outstandmg  leadership  ability  in  car- 
rying out  the  indispensable  activitlee  of 
his  committee  which  Influences  so  much 
of  the  legislation  that  passes  before  Con- 
gress. 
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A  40-'year  career  offers  such  wide  and 
dtverM  experiences  for  an  individual, 
particularly  if  that  career  Involves  active 
partlclpathm  in  the  conduct  of  a  nation's 
government.  Certainly,  Bill  Coliok's 
has  b«en  such  a  career,  for  he  has  per- 
formed his  duties  under  six  very  different 
administrations  with  diverse  needs  and 
desires,  in  wartime  and  in  peacetime.  I 
envy  the  memoriec  that  Bill  will  take 
with  him  as  he  returns  to  his  native  KUs- 
sisslppl,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  such 
an  active  and  dedicated  man  will  offer 
the  benefits  of  his  experiences  and  mem- 
ories to  the  continued  good  of  hU  State 
and  his  country. 

As  Mississipptl  welcomes  Bill  back,  we 
In  the  Congress  will  notice  a  definite 
loss.  For  Bill  has  left  a  lasting  Impres- 
sion on  this  Chamber,  and  we  •will  re- 
member him  as  a  gentleman  of  great  con- 
viction and  loyalty.  I  would  like  to  wish 
him  great  success  in  all  future  endeavors, 
and  I  would  like  to  offer  him  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  a  truly  distinguished 
career. 


CHARLES  R.  JONAS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  my  esteemed 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jonas. 
Charlix  Jonas  leaves  this  body  volim- 
tarUy,  and  with  the  highest  respect  and 
aiffectlon  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Charlie  has  long  represented  the  great 
city  of  Charlotte,  largest  city  In  the 
Carollnas  and  one  of  the  great  textile 
areas  of  the  world.  He  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  House  Informal  Textile 
Committee  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. As  secretary  of  that  committee  I 
know  firsthand  of  his  very  effective  ef- 
forts and  successful  leadership  in  pro- 
tecting the  American  textile  industry 
from  unfair,  low-wage  Imports.  In  nu- 
merous conferences  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  with  other  Govern- 
ment officials  he  has  helped  to  protect 
the  jobs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  Without  question  his  per- 
sistence and  Influence  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  textile  agree- 
ments reached  with  our  Far  Eastern 
friends.  It  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
Chaxlix  Jonas'  superb  efforts  that  the 
textile  industry's  2V2  miUion  employees 
can  continue  to  make  the  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

As  one  of  the  highest  ranking  members 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Charlix  Jonas  is  a  statesman  who 
virtually  every  day  makes  vital  decisions 
about  national  priorities.  In  exhaustive 
and  really  endless  hearings,  his  commit- 
tee hears  from  representatives  of  every 
political  philosophy,  every  section  of  the 
Nation  and  every  economic  group.  He 
continues  to  contribute  g.ieatl7  during 
this  imcertaln  era  to  the  security  and 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Charlix's  constituents  of 
both  political  parties  hold  him  in  the 
highest  esteem.  He  has  the  singular  dls- 
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Unction  of  holding  national  office  as  a 
member  of  the  great  Republican  Party 
longer  than  any  other  TarheeL  This  is  a 
splendid  tribute  to  his  integrity  and  ef- 
fectiveness In  ofllce.  No  Member  Is  more 
admired  by  his  people  of  both  parties 
than  is  Charlxs  Jonas. 

Charles  Jonas  has  lent  great  dignity 
and  balance  to  the  Congress  and  to  our 
Piedmcmt  Carolina  section.  During  his 
taxMte  in  office,  Charlotte  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas  have  become  one  of  the 
great  growth  areas  of  the  Nation,  espe- 
cially In  diversified  Industry,  banking 
and  finance,  and  transportation.  He  has 
been  an  All- American  Congressman,  and 
we  are  proud  of  his  accomplishments. 
He  is  one  of  this  body's  most  learned 
lawyers,  and  we  predict  for  him  con- 
tinued success  in  private  life.  Mrs.  Dom, 
herself  a  Tarheel,  Joins  me  In  wishing 
for  Charlix,  his  lovely  wife,  Anne  Elliot, 
and  his  fine  family  continued  success  and 
every  happiness  In  the  future. 


PRODUCTIVITY  STATISTICS  FOR 
A  THTRD-OENERATION  WAOE- 
PRICE  MDNTTORINa  PROGRAM 


^  HON.  OARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  mabtlanb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Irving  H.  Steeel.  a  noted  eoonomist  'with 
v^om  I  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
recently  presented  a  paper  at  the  132d 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association.  The  p«tf>er  Is  entitled 
"Productivity  Statistics  for  a  Thlrd- 
Oeneratlon  Wage-Price  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem." It  is  printed  in  part  below: 
PsoBCCTTVirT  STATintOB  ro«  A  TBiBs-OnraaA- 

nON   VfAOK-PniCE   MONITOMMta    PaOOkAM 

(By  Irving  H.  Slegel,  Consulting  Economist, 
Bethesda,  Md.) 
I 

This  paper  focuses  on  a  future  that  can 
stUl  be  Influenoed.  It  looks  ahead  to  the 
next— the  tblrti — program  of  peacetime 
monitoring  of  wages  (or  Incomes)  and  prices 
In  the  United  States. 

At  the  1968  meeting  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  (ASA).  I  presented 
a  paper  from  a  simUar  perspective  on  a  sim- 
ilar topic.  I  reflected  on  the  contemporary 
condition  of  productivity  statistics  (which 
has  not  changed  profoundly  since)  and  on 
the  data  needs  of  a  forthcoming  second  "for- 
mal program"  of  wage-price  or  Income-prloe 
surveillance,  a  peacetime  program  that 
"woiild  pretfumably  have  an  explicit  statutory 
basis,  pervasive  scope,  and  steady  applica- 
tion— unlike  Its  predecessor."  By  "predeces- 
sor," I  meant,  of  course,  the  pioneer  monitor- 
ing ventTire — the  Kennedy-Johnson  version 
of  Jawbonlng-cum-armtwlstlnf,  which  still 
showed  twitches  of  life  in  1988  but  was  sure- 
ly "gone  in  the  teeth"  as  early  as  IMfl.  As  for 
the  second  program  to  which  I  already 
looked  forward.  Phase  II  was  hardly  being 
Incubated  In  1968:  indeed,  it  had  not  even 
been  ovulated. 

The  third  coming  can  r»ow  be  safely  pre- 
dicted, although  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
proceed  to  particulars — to  the  triggwrlng 
events,  the  specific  objectives,  the  tftnlng, 
the  duration,  the  onerousness  of  the  new 
stsbtltzatlon  scheme.  With   some  luck,  the 
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nation  sbould  enjQf  a  brief  respite,  a  brtef 
reversion  to  a  freer  economy,  after  Phase  11 
ends  (with  a  bong,  perbaps.  Instead  of  a 
vvblsper)  .  .  .  Ttt  proapact  of  another  monl- 
tormg  eptaode  Is  latent  In:  (I)  the  persist- 
ence. If  not  mtsnstflcatloxi,  of  cost-push 
pressures  In  the  prl'vats  sector,  (2)  the  gov- 
ernmental proneness  to  outran  revenues  to 
make  budgtary  outlays  "nnoontrollable,"  and 
to  match  or  exceed  private  pay  scalea:  and 
(3)  the  conthmlng  weakness  of  our  Inter- 
national  balance-of-paymente  position. 


la  the  design  of  the  third  peacetime  poo- 
gram,  benefit  wUl  certaUUy  be  derived  from 
the  aocumulatlng  national  experience  in 
"cryoeoonomlos."  Not  everyone  will  dlstUl 
the  same  lessons  from  this  expertence  or  dia- 
cam  in  It  the  same  set  of  additional  or  al- 
ternative policy  impUcaUons.  I  want  to  state 
some  of  my  own  impreBslons  since  they  ban 
a  bearing  on  my  view  of  statlsttcal  needs. 

First  of  aU,  I  believe  that  any  prorlslOD 
for  the  expression  of  oonCl&ulnf.  sertoua. 
high-level,  goveremaaCal  Inteieat  in  private 
price  and  wage  decisions  is  bound  to  have 
some  efficacy,  whether  this  efficacy  can  be 
measured  or  not.  Inflation  does  have  a  psy- 
chological component  (which  should  not, 
however,  be  exaggerated  Into  all  or  most  of 
the  problem,  or  be  translated  Instead  into 
a  mystery  wlthont  handles).  Organliad 
groups  in  our  society  do  exert  market  power, 
and  dominant  business  firms  in  dtSerent  in- 
dustries do  have  some  control  over  the  prices 
they  charge.  The  eoonomtos  of  the  modem 
era  has  always  been  leeogalged  as  "political 
economy",  and  It  beeomea  ever  more  so.  In 
my  opinion,  even  gorenunental  exhortation 
has  some  infltience  as  a  form  of  edtjcatlon 
and  leadership.  Furthermore,  this  interven- 
tion, like  the  more  stringent  alternatives  of 
Burrefllanoe,  can  be  reinforced  by  budgetary 
restraints,  by  an  example  of  moderation  tn 
pay  revision,  by  use  of  monopsony  power, 
by  curtailment  of  snfosldlee,  and  by  action  to 
expand  supply  of  serrleee  when  action  Is 
taken  to  create  or  enhance  effeetive  demaifd. 

Above  all,  adoption  of  a  formal  program  of 
surrettlanee  sbould  not  forestall  goreni- 
mental  action  to  help  make  pay  and  price 
standards  »el/-eti/or«r<n^.  Indeed,  by  "tnter- 
naMslng"  public  Imperatives,  by  supplying 
Incentives  for  compliance,  we  could  get  much 
better  economic  results  while  dtmlnWhlng 
the  danger  of  coercion  and  reducing  inevi- 
table taeqalttes.  For  example,  with  all  the 
futility  at  tha  command  of  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen, I  have  proposed  In  the  past  that  pay- 
deferment  bonds  might  be  Issued  for  protect- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  pay  Increments 
that  fall  within  the  guideline  limit.  Alter- 
natively, and  with  equal  unsucoeas.  I  have 
suggested  that  tax  benefits  offsetting  cost- 
of-living  rises  be  allowed  for  rewarding  the 
"good  guys"  who  accept  infraguideltne  pay 
adjustments — for  protecting  them  against 
the  inflation  abetted  by  the  "bad  guys".  1  as- 
sume that  the  enlistment  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  In  the  administration  of  Phase 
II  will  inspire  some  new  Ideas  for  using  the 
tax  system  to  promote  greater  price  stability. 

The  remarks  I  have  already  made  point  to 
a  vital  distinction  between  the  trumpeted 
equity  for  some  and  the  muted  justices  for 
all.  The  uneven  distribution  of  marltet  power 
leaves  the  least  organised  cltlt»Bs  espedally 
vulnerable  to  Inflationary  aggression  and  In- 
flationary pollution  by  others.  Perhaps,  as 
the  historic  tendency  toward  organization 
proceeds  further,  a  better  equilibrium  of 
forces  wUl  finally  emerge:  or,  perhaps,  the 
indeciatveness  of  the  routine  eoonomlc  war 
of  all  against  all  will  become  dear  enoogb 
to  enoourage  greater  oooperaUveoess  In  tbe 
common  good  under  govemmeiBtal  aegis.  An- 
other poesibOtty  is  that  the  organlHttlon  of 
consumers,  the  elderly,  and  otbera  may  In- 
crease tbe  number  of  "parties  at  Interest" 
seeking  a  voice  In  private -public  wage  and 
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prloa  deteranlnatlons.  For  the  third  genera-' 
tlon,  however.  I  prefer  to  continue  emphasl»«* 
ing  the  potential  of  Inoentlves  for  self-en*'^ 
foroement — a  bird  much  cloaer  to  band. 

In  short,  a  monitoring  effort  can  help  to 
moderate  inflationary  pressures,  but  Its  lim- 
itations and  dangers  counsel  modest  objec- 
tives, leas  than  complete  coverage,  and  non- 
permanence.  It  is  only  one  tool  that  has  to 
be  used  In  conjunction  with  otbera,  and  It  la 
hardly  tbe  most  Important  one.  It  Is  a  groM 
tool  alao.  lU-eotted  to  fine  or  frequexrt  ad- 
justabent  of  relative  prloee  and  wages  einoe 
It  cannot  aetatewe  justice  for  aB,  It  should 
atin  for  suOeieBV  oretfblllty  during  its  Ilfa- 
ttme.  It  deals  wtth  only  some  of  the  sources 
and  aspects  of  tnflatloB.  dtvetrtlng  atteattoB 
from  fundamental^oansee  antf  Ibertianlsms  to 
an  administrative  process.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  espeelaBy  if  it  is  long-Mved,  it  eonld 
help  InstttattonaHBB  Inflation  at  a  rate  that 
Is  more  or  leas  teleratile  to  the  be»>M-<t>M 
uated  elements  of  tb«  poptdatlen. 

Termination,  the  end  game,  Is  dlfBcult:  but 
Involvement  of  the  Interna)  Revenue  Serv- 
ice In  administration  may  itself  encourage 
public  resolve  to  find  a  way  and  hasten  tbe 
day.  As  for  coverage.  I  like  the  Idea  of  ex- 
perUnentatlon  in  the  omission  of  various 
categories  of  firms  and  employees  from  sur- 
veinance:  but  such  relaxation  should  be  tried 
only  after  very  comprehensive  monitoring 
has  first  been  installed. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  add  that  any  00m- 
p>rebenslve  "freeae"  should  do  more  than  pro- 
vide time  for  getting  monitoring  machinery 
Into  plaoe.  It  should  not  merely  change  tbe 
rhythm  of  inflation — 1*  ,  delay  the  process 
only  temporarily  in  exobange  for  a  subae- 
quent  compensatory  bulge.  Instead.  It  should 
slow  the  (average)  metabolic  rate,  envisage 
no  later  speedup.  Insofar  as  practloable  what 
is  foregone  should  also  be  bygone. 

m 

A  monitoring  program  makas  vtry  coaeld- 
erable  demands  on  the  nation's  public  axtd. 
private  data  base — demands  that  cannot 
really  be  met.  Tbis  fact  counsels  modest  ob- 
jectives far  the  program  and  tolerant  adxaic- 
istratlon.  too — In  addition  to  counseling  the 
desirability  of  Improving  data  systems. 

Tbe  tipgxadixig  of  the  private  data  base  is 
especially  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
decaatrallwrt  eoonomlc  denlston  making.  A 
maoitorad  company  sxust  survive  as  well  as 
comply.  It  has  to  live  and  prosper  in  a 
competitive  world,  according  to  the  beat  and 
most  relevant  truth  that  it  can  ascertain,  as 
weU  as  conform  to  administrative  truth.  In 
pfftlcular.  a  monitor  may  act  "as  if"  a  large 
company's  current  productivity  pace  is  cor- 
rectly reflected  by  the  pa*t  performance  of 
the  InduaO'lee  in  which  its  activities  are  lo- 
cated; but  the  company's  management  needs 
to  be  aware  of  the  actual  state  of  aflalrs. 

Having  had  occasion  In  the  past  16  years  to 
advise  firms  and  other  consultants  on  com- 
pany measurement  systems,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  apparent  deaxth  and  the  routine 
character  of  accessible  private  productivity 
series.  I  am  aware  that  company  official* 
might  not  wish  to  volunteer  inf  onnauon  that 
could  thereafter  be  forced  onto  the  bargain- 
ing table  as  wages  are  negotiated.  I  albo  ap- 
preciate that  more  than  one  logical  center  «f 
re^poQSlhlllty  for  such  informatlaa  may  ex- 
ist In  a  modem  corporatloc^ — bay.  the  ac- 
counting department  and  a  vice  president's 
planning  staff — and  that  Internal  rlvalrtaa 
could  keep  an  ouUslder  (or  an  ineligible  lu« 
sider)  In  the  dark.  Furthermore,  "mant«a- 
ment  information  systems"  can,  in  this  age 
of  computers,  become  so  turgid  that  tba 
crude  productivity  measures  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  their  ■welter  of  jseriodlc  printouts 
.simply  go  unrecognlaed  and  unanalyeed. 

Perhaps,  the  situation  of  companies  will 
be  a  bit  more  eomfortable  xmder  the  third- 
generation  program.  Tbe  emphasis  in  Phase 
n  on  productivity  flguree  and  the  Itmltad 
ofllelal  guidance  given  for  their  computation 
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vucb  statutlcs.  Purth«rmor«.  the  word  "ppo- 
ductlTtty"  h»»  tiiddenly  bloaaomed  into  com- 
mon apMCb,  iMCOBUnc  m  popular  and  magl- 
c«l  as,  say,  "BAD"  axMl  "automation"  w*r« 
not  to  long  ago. 

Above.  I  ntmmA  to  Xb»  unUkeUbood  th^ 
the  dAt«  ■«*""~**  of  a  monltorliic  program 
could  truly  b«  met.  One  thing  I  had  in 
mind — other  than  tb«  dearth  at  company 
maMurea  of  piadaetlTlty— waa  tJte  dUBoolty 
of  erpaadlng  the  public  and  private  baae  ol 
correUtlve  "atomic"  data  on  output,  price, 
man-boura,  and  ao  forth.  If  detailed  and  in- 
t«grated  laductrr  lnfnr«M»1on  w«ra  aTaUabIa 
on  a  "product"  baaU.  we  co«ld  always  de- 
rive relaUvaty  uaaabliuoae  output  and  pro- 
ductivity uwMuwa  tharafrom.  We  could  aleo 
obtain  symmatrleal,  ooordlnate  index-nmn- 
b«ra  of  productlTlty  and  other  varlablea 
daamfed  pntinanfc  to  aa  UBa«»-pr1fle  or  la- 
ooma-pnoa  aaatyita.  Peaort  would  not  be  nec- 
esMry  to  taobnlqttaa  ct  deflation,  which  com- 
monly involve  numerator*  and  denominators 
that  do  not  qtUte  coatch.  that  are  only 
obecurely  related  In  struetvire  and  content. 
Such  tecbnlquea  provide  falae  comfort  by 
meeting  the  requirement*  of  verbal  algebra; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  operational  meaning 
of  an  Index  number  depends  instead  on  ita 
data  content  and  on  a  strict  literal  algebra. 
Bealdes,  when  it  is  dlftknilt  even  to  conceptu- 
alize the  specific  "product"  of  an  economic 
activity  (aa  In  many  serrloe  areaa),  the  re- 
5uiu  of  deflation  are  mora  nebiilous  than 
ever. 

A  second  serious  statistical  conundrum  is 
poeed  by  the  fact  that  a  monitoring  program 
must  be  orlentad  toward  the  future  rather 
rh^n  the  past.  What  matter*  In  fighting  in- 
flation or  Its  symptoms  Is  what  productivity 
will  be  in  the  period  to  which  a  wage  or  price 
decision  appllea.  The  record  of  a  recent  year 
or  of  the  past  decade  Is  relevant  only  insofar 
as  It  forecaey  correctly  what  productivity 
wlU  be.  In  a  period  of  expected  recovery,  for 
eacample.  productivity  will  surely  not  change 
as  It  has  In  a  period  of  observed  recesalon. 
In  a  period  of  rapid  growth  of  output,  pro- 
duettnty  doee  not  move  aa  It  doea  when 
saturation  of  a  market  U  approached  or 
reached.  Bven  in  some  of  the  earlleet  grulde- 
llne  comment*,  as  In  the  1968  Bconomic  Re- 
port, It  was  appreciated  that  productivity 
prospaets  are  more  pertinent  than  produc- 
tivity history:  but  history,  unfortunately,  haa 
become  the  center  of  concern. 

Theae  Insuperable  data  problems — the  dlfB- 
culty  of  getting  correlative  "atomic"  data  for 
all  companies,  tndiistrlee.  and  sectors  and  the 
dlfflcnlty  of  making  reliable  productivity  fore- 
caata  for  the  sam*  entltlea — abould  be  reoog- 
nlaad  In  the  dealgn  and  Implementation  of 
monitoring  policy  and  programs.  Statistical 
oompromlaes,  substitutes,  and  alternatives 
should  be  devised  and  Interpreted  with  suffi- 
cient sensitivity  to  Ideal  algebraic  requlre- 
menta  and  to  economic  realities. 

At  this  point.  I  take  note  of  the  typical 
separation  of  wage  and  price  monitoring.  In 
the  third-generation  program.  I  should  like 
to  see  closer  coordination  of  the  two  tasks. 
If  the  administration  of  wages  has  to  remain 
separate  from  the  administration  of  prices,  it 
is  still  desirable,  and  It  even  becomes  neces- 
sary, to  estimate  the  economy-wide  Implica- 
tions of  pBtfi;lcular  adjustments.  In  principle, 
at  least,  the  input-output  tool,  Identified 
with  the  name  of  Wasslly  Leontlef  and 
painstakingly  developed  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  as  well  as  at  Harvard,  would 
seem  adapuble  to  the  purpose.  Again  in 
principle,  the  Input-output  system  could 
even  provide  a  cumulative  register  of  Inter- 
industry impact*  and  rep«jxus»loas  as  addi- 
tional wage  and  price  determination*  are 
made. 

Another  approach  to  ononHnatlnn  would 
Involve  the  design  and  oooxtructioa  of 
hlararchicaily  and  laterally  conlsUnt  index 
numbers  for  companle*.  industriaa.  ao4h4^<- 
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er  aggregate*.  The  dliBcuIty  of  obtaining  cor- 
relative "atomic"  data,  already  menUoned, 
remain*  a  seriou*  practical  obetacl*.  By  hi- 
erarchical conaistency.  incldenUUy,  I  mean 
vertical  compaUblUty — structural  compati- 
bility for  aggregation  (of  companies  Into  In- 
du*trle*,  etc.) .  By  lateral  consistency,  I  maan 
that  the  multlpllcatlvely-related  variable*  of 
interest  to  the  wage  and  price  monitors  have 
been  treated  symmetrically,  In  an  algebrai- 
cally similar  manner.  I  shall  say  more  about 
lateral  consistency  below. 

When  wage  sind  price  administration  Is 
pursued  as  two  distinct  taait*,  two  different 
kind*  of  productivity  seem  to  be  of  Interest — 
and  they  should  not  be  confxised.  The  wage 
admin latrator  inevitably  focuses  on  labor  pro- 
ductivity; but  the  price  administrator's  in- 
terest m  coat  structure  leais  him  to  all-in- 
put (l.e..  factor  and  nonfactor)  productivity. 
Of  couree,  if  all-factor  return*  are  to  be 
monitored,  rather  than  wages  (and  salariea). 
ail-factor  productivity  haa  to  be  used  Instead 
of  labor  productivity.  It  U  a  mUtak*  to  aa- 
sum*  that  productivity  measures  are  quanti- 
tatively equivalent  regardless  of  differences  in 
the  scope  of  the  denominator. 


II  the  problem  of  data  supply  did  not  exist, 
the  two  monitoring  ta*k*  could  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  aid  of  an  lndex-numb«  sys- 
tem that  Incorporates  all  of  the  variables  of 
Interest  axid  that  tree**  thaee  variable*  uni- 
formly. In  some  of  my  other  papers,  I  have 
dlaouaaed  the  design  of  algebraically  oon- 
slatent  index  numbers  for  varlablea  occur- 
ring  in  a  common  context.  If  sufficiently  de- 
detAlled  data  were  available,  one  could  devise, 
say,  homologoios  Laspejree  indexes  for  all 
the  multlpllcatlvely-related  variables.  A 
'■m*U"  extra  constant  term  could  be  added 
to  each  so  that  the  product  of  all  the  indexes 
satisfies  the  macroidentity  that  guided  for- 
mula deelgn.  Wiiat  I  have  just  described  1*  a 
generalization  to  more  than  two  variable* 
of  the  Index-number  system  attributed  to 
Stuvel.  Other  multlvarlable  index-number 
system*,  such  aa  my  generalization  of  Flaher's 
"Ideal"  measure  (JourruU  of  the  American. 
Statistical  Aitociation,  December  1»46).  are 
logically  more  satisfactory,  but  they  make 
stUl  heavier  data  demand*. 

Simply  for  the  sake  of  concreteneas,  I  give 
an  Idea  of  the  content  that  might  be  im- 
parted to  the  atuvel-type  Laspeyres  Indexe*. 
A  wage  monitor  might  wish  to  focus  on  pro- 
dtJcUvlty,  unit  labor  coat,  and  average  hoiur- 
ly  f«er"l"p«  A  price  monitor  might  wish  to 
focus  on  three  analogous  concepts  referring 
to  all -factor*  input.  Both,  in  addition,  care 
about  prlcee — and,  perhape,  output.  The 
product  of  all  eight  variable*  (or  redjM-o- 
oals.  a*  required^  1*  the  value  of  output.  Ac- 
xirdlngly.  each  Laspeyre*  measure  contain* 
eight  term*  In  the  numerator  and  eight  in 
the  denominator.  When  each  index  has  been 
adjusted  to  include  the  proper  additive  ternx. 
the  product  of  all  of  them  Is  the  value  In- 
dex. The  system  treat*  all  the  variable*  sym- 
metrically, and  the  adjusted  Laspeyre*  mea*- 
uree  satisfy   the  proper  macroldentlty. 

31nce  data  problems  do  exist,  is  there  not 
some  lea*  demanding  alternative?  Tea.  Mon- 
itoring could  reat  on  only  one  productivity 
Index  (a*  in  the  Kennedy- Johnson  program) 
and.  hence,  on  a  simpler  coordinating  macro- 
Identity.  The  guideline*  for  price*  and  wages 
(Of  all  Income*)  coxild,  f<»'  exaxople.  be  ad- 
mUUstered  with  the  aid  of  an  indx-num- 
ber  system  that  is  anchored  to  the  value  of 
output  and  dlatlngixlahee,  say,  four  (multi- 
plied) variable*:  prioee.  productivity  (labor 
or  all-factor) ,  the  reciprocal  of  average  hour- 
ly earning*  (or  the  equi-  *ltnt  for  all-factor 
rettims)  and  payroll*  (at  aU  likoomes),  I 
shall  not  go  into  various  possible  refine- 
ments— such  a»  the  matching  of  net  (or 
groos)  output  with  groe*  (or  net)  prices  in 
the  several  index  formula*. 

The  search  for  simpler  measure*  may  frult- 
fullj,  bej^reeaed  further — toward  reevUt*  that 
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also  contain  hints  for  simplifying  the  moni- 
toring program  itself.  Specifically,  the  guide- 
line  rule*  may  be  cast  In  terms  of  prod«ct<oii 
(output)  rather  than  productivity.  Some- 
what lea*  mystery  surround*  the  measure- 
ment  and  Interpretation  of  production,  and 
It*  projection  may  be  contemplated  with 
fewer  qualm*.  Furthermore,  since  properly 
weighted  production  Is  additive  (from  firm 
to  firm  and  lnd\istry  to  industry) .  an  attrac- 
tive opportunity  for  achievement  of  (ap- 
proxim*te)  hlerarohloal  conslsUnoy  is  also 
preeented.  Weighted  production  eetlmate*  an 
becoming  increaalngly  available  for  compo- 
nents of  the  groes  national  product  according 
to  industry  of  origin;  and  these  estimates  for 
industries  can  be  matched  at  the  company 
level  with  much  lee*  inhibition  than  would 
be  experienced  in  the  caae  of  prodaetlvlty 
meaaurement.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Boooomlc  Analysis  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  industry  output  and  on  Im- 
plicit deflators  can  provide  conalderable  guid- 
ance. Perhaps,  a  program  of  deliberate  meas- 
urement aaalstance  to  companle*  would  rep- 
resent  a  good  small  public  Investment  for  fu- 
ture stabilization  effort*  and  other  national 
purpoeea. 

To  see  how  production  could  replace  pro- 
ductivity in  the  monitoring  proce**,  let  us 
start  with  the  Kennedy -Johnson  (and  Eisen- 
hower) precept  that  average  hourly  earn- 
ings (or  aU-factM  analogue)  should  rise  no 
raster  In  the  ptrivate  economy  than  labor  (or 
all-factor)  productivity.  Sinoe  the  earnings 
and  productivity  have  the  same  Input 
denominator,  this  criterion  is  equivalent  (ac- 
cording to  verbal  algebn,  and  can  also  be 
made  equivalent  in  term*  of  literal  algebra) 
to  the  rule  that:  Payrolls  (or  all-factor  re- 
turn*) should  rise  no  faster  than  output. 
This  rule,  incidentally,  also  amount*  to  the 
standard  that:  An  output- weigh  ted  Index  of 
unit  labor  coet  (or  of  unit  all-factor  coet) 
should  remain  at,  or  faU  below,  100.  Thus,  If 
unit  labor  lor  all-factor)  coet  1*  aaaumed  to 
be  erttical  to  price  determination,  and  if 
policy  tolerates  a  rise  of  2Ji  percent  in  such 
coet  an-,  price,  then  the  Index  limit  has  to 
be  set  at  103.C  instead  of  100. 

Oolng  a  step  further,  we  may  envisage  a 
third-generation  monitoring  system  In  which 
companies  are  asked.  In  the  first  inatanee,  to 
steer  their  courses  according  to  rules  relating 
to  production,  factor-payment,  and  total -cost 
(or  total  value-added)  statlsUcs  for  their 
own  operations.  Preferably,  the  statistics 
should  represent  projection*  for  a  target 
period  (e.g.,  the  next  year).  These  are  the 
rules  to  be  followed  by  each  company: 

1.  Target  factor  payment*  should  not  ex- 
ceed target  output  weighted  by  ba*e-pe- 
rtod  unit  factor  coet.   (In  obvious  symbol*, 

Z,i<i<2,iU.) 

2.  Target  total  coet  (or  value  added)  should 
not  exceed  target  output  weighted  by  baae- 
period  total  coet  (or  value  added)  per  imlt. 
(In  obvious  symbols. 

The  first  rule  sets  a  rein  on  Incomes;  the 
second,  on  total  cost  or  total  value  added, 
expressed  In  "current"  dollars.  A  third  In- 
equality, concerning  the  difference  between 
total  coet  and  total  factor  payments,  is  im- 
plicit in  theee  two.  The  nUes  can  be  adapted 
to  reflect  a  tolerated  Income  increaae  or  price 
Increase — by  the  simple  Insertion  of  the  ap- 
propriate factor  on  the  rlghthand  side  of  the 
appropriate  inequality. 

Svsry  company,  in  short,  could  be  given 
greater  latitude  in  regulating  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  guideline  criteria  established  for 
the  third-generation  surveillance  program. 
Achievement  of  the  national  subillzatlon 
objective  Is  not  Jeopardized  by  decentralized 
decisionmaking  If  the  standards  are  actually 
followed.  The  real  problem  Is  created  by  the 
exceptions — by  deliberate  or  tolerated  devia- 
tion* from  the  uniform  criteria.  When  excep- 
tions axe  unavoidable,  the  price  monitor  and 
the  Incomes  monitor  should  (1)  make  com- 
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patible  rulings  and  (3)  look  for  other  in> 
stances  in  which  compensatory  constraint 
might  be  feaalble.  The  algebra  of  the  prob- 
lem is  much  easier  for  the  administrator*  to 
fallow  In  term*  of  production  aggregate* 
than  productivity  averages. 

Other  advantages  of  shlftln?  the  emphasU 
to  production  could  be  cited.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  of  measuring  productivity  really 
Involves  production,  so  explicit  attention  to 
Issues  involving  the  latter  concept  (e.g.,  the 
availability  of  suitable  quantity  data  and 
the  design  of  suitable  deflators)  may  be 
broadly  beneficial.  Furthermore,  stabilization 
is  only  one  of  the  continuing  or  recurrent 
challenges  of  the  domestic  scene;  and  pro- 
jected output  growth  can  be  related  more 
naturally  than  productivity  change  to  the 
other  economic  aggregates  with  which  na- 
tional policy  is  concerned,  such  as  volume 
of  emplojrment  and  the  supply  of  nwney  and 
credit.  .  .  . 


PEACE  WITHOUT  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP  c&LiroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  I  have 
been  a  consistent  critic  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  new  CThlna  policy  from 
the  moment  it  was  unveiled,  and  I  f^d 
many  of  my  most  fundamental  objec- 
tions to  this  policy  particularly  well  sum- 
marized in  an  explanation  of  the  moral 
significance  and  consequences  of  this 
policy,  just  published,  which  was  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention.  It 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
meditation  now  as  the  92d  Congress,  in 
session  when  this  new  policy  was 
formulated,  draws  to  its  end. 

Entitled  "Peace  Without  Freedom?" 
this  moral  analysis  of  our  new  China 
policy  is  the  work  of  David  C.  Head. 
founder  smd  president  of  the  Natlotial 
Freedom  Education  Center,  formerly 
vice  president  in  charge  of  puUic  rela- 
tions and  development  of  the  King's 
College,  and  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  directors  of  the  Christian  Free- 
dom Foundation.  Mr.  Head  is  well  known 
and  has  been  widely  commended  as  a 
student  of  communism,  sis  a  lecturer, 
educator,  and  world  traveler,  and  as  aa 
active  and  dedicated  Christian. 

Excerpts  from  "Peace  Without  Free- 
dom?" foUow: 
PtAcx     WrrKouT     Frxxdok} — Thx     Huxaw 

EUMXirr  AKD  TUX  U.S.  Nxw  China  Pouct 
(By  David  C.  Head) 

Many  wiU  remember  that  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  at  the  Nuremberg  trial*  after 
World  War  n  centered  around  the  question 
of  obedience.  The  defense  baaed  Its  case  on 
the  argument  that  the  accused  had  followed 
the  orders  of  their  superiors,  thereby  reliev- 
ing them  of  personal  reeponslblllty.  They  re- 
ferred the  guilt  to  thoae  who  bad  issued  the 
orders.  Hitler's  underlings  maintained  that 
they  only  had  been  carrying  out  hie  com- 
mands. The  question,  however,  was  not  mere- 
ly, one  of  obedience  versus  disobedience;  It 
was  that  a  dictator  created  laws  of  his  own 
murderous  design  and  those  who  were  the 
esecutlonerB  of  hi*  laws  became  murderers. 
They  foUowed  an  Immoral  leader  and  be- 
came themselves  immoral.  They  functioned 
within  a  regime  that  had  rejected  adherence 
to  Moral  Law. 

What  happens  when  an  atheistic  totall- 
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tarlan-orlented  regime  impoee*  Its  role  on 
It*  population?  Such  a  regime  negates  the 
principle  that  a  man's  right  to  life  and  lib- 
erty is  endowed  by  his  Creator.  Those  who 
rule  without  recognizing  a  higher  power  make 
It  their  own  prerogative  to  remove  the  right 
to  freedom — or  life  and  freedom  Itaelf .  When 
Ood's  Moral  Law  Is  rejected,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  ethlos  are  shaped  to 
the  design  of  those  who  hold  power  in  order 
to  preserve  the  continuation  of  their  power. 

In  conununlst  dominated  oountrlee  the 
guideline  is  the  dogma  of  Marxlsm-LeiUnism. 
Thoae  governments  aet  on  the  premise  that 
their  power  is  given  to  them  by  the  Party 
which  establishes  their  right  to  dictate  the 
Individual's  mode  of  life  and  destiny,  conse- 
quently substituting  slavery  for  liberty. 

The  dictatorial  power,  having  removed 
every  veetlg*  of  spiritual  guidance  and 
obedlenoe  to  the  Law  of  Ood.  assume*  full 
command  of  the  Individual's  life.  Having  de- 
prived people  of  their  individual  right*,  they 
slmultsuiieouely  remove  the  correapondtng  re- 
Bpon*lbUltle*.  As  obaarved  in  Oommunlst 
China,  this  ultimately  createe  a  regimented, 
robot-type  society  in  which  every  peraonal 
decision  ha*  been  assumed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  individual,  without  inner  guid- 
ance, deprived  of  spiritual  rule*,  and  re- 
moved from  moral  code*,  finaUy  is  forced  to 
rely  In  every  phaa*  ct  hi*  existence  on  the 
dictatorial  power. 

In  recognition  that  man  must  live  by  rules, 
the  mainland  Chinese  was  given  his  substi- 
tute guidelines  in  the  form  of  the  little  red 
book  of  Mao  Tse-tung  thought.  The  plottire 
of  the  communist  potentate  in  the  anoeatral 
corner  of  hto  home,  the  ever-preeent  little 
red  book  in  hi*  hand  and  the  regime-pre- 
scribed compulsory  reading  of  the  "Thought* 
of  Mao"  are  proof  of  this  fundamental  necee- 
sity. 

PBOPt,!  jrsT  LiKK  ns 

Even  though  a  crtaln  contingent  of  our 
news  media  will  hold  to  the  first  surface  im- 
pressions of  their  superficial  experience,  the 
true  dimension  of  what  it  means  to  live  In 
Mao's  China  wlU — after  prolonged  exposure — 
eventually  be  grasped  by  the  American  public. 
The  observations  of  the  orderly  Chinese  so- 
ciety nevertheleee  ha*  already  produced  some 
genuine  insights.  At  the  time,  one  corree- 
pondent,  for  instance,  made  the  amazed  state- 
ment, "They  are  people  like  us."  It  could 
have  been  that  he  awakened  to  thU  stunning 
realization  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  hu- 
man compaaslon  In  the  eyes  of  hi*  Inter- 
preter, or  in  the  person  he  waa  permitted  to 
Interview.  Or  it  oould  have  been  his  own 
sudden  comprehension  of  the  fuU  meaning 
and  extent  of  a  controlled  society. 

Aside  from  the  political  implications  of 
our  new  China  policy,  the  arguments  over  the 
consequences,  timeliness,  and  prudence 
should  be  centered  on  the  human  element. 
The  destiny  of  the  Individual,  the  peraon 
jutt  like  us,  1*  after  all  the  actual  object  of 
the  world's  power  struggle.  He  is  either  the 
victim  or  the  victor  in  the  continuing  battle 
of  two  Ideologle*. 

Thousand*  of  mile*  away  Uve  and  labw 
800  mUllon  people.  It  wa*  because  of  the 
separation  between  us  and  those  massew  of 
human  being*  that  our  Administration  de- 
cided on  mtenalfled  contacts.  (Dl*cuaBlons  be- 
tween the  V&.  and  Red  China  have  been 
taking  place  since  19M  in  Geneva  and  War- 
saw.) It  is  true  that,  due  to  our  initiative, 
some  mainland  Chlneee  diplomats.  Journal- 
ist*, athlete*  and  artist*  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  for  contact,  travel,  and  limited 
personal  freedom  but  wUl  the  lives  of  the 
majority  of  800  million  people  be  affected? 
WUl  the  people  itut  like  ut  continue  to  be 
forced  to  conduct  their  live*  In  the  hunolliat- 
ing,  depre**lng  atmoephere  of  a  totaUy  per- 
verted tyranny?  OB — will  our  contacts  with 
their  ruler*  re-establish  their  Ood-glven 
rights  to  live  as  people  just  like  us?  Have  we 
given  them  hope  or  added  to  their  despair? 

In  predicting  possible  future  developments 
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there  Is  only  one  valid  parallel — the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  contacts  with  the  T788B  have 
now  existed  for  over  34  years:  yet.  Individual 
groups  of  people  are  still  persecuted,  the 
Russian  Intellectual  is  still  fighting  for  his 
right  of  self-expression,  and  the  labor  campa. 
Insane  asylums  and  polltlcskl  prisons  are  still 
fiUed  with  thoae  who  did  not  conform  to 
the  rigorous  demands  of  communist  regi- 
mentation. The  walls,  barbed  vrire  fences, 
gun-spiked  towera,  and  watchdog*  stOl  hold 
people  like  ua  captive.  Public  opinion,  diplo- 
matic contacts,  and  cultural  exchanges  have 
had  little  impact  on  the  «Tlt»r  whose  mind 
wUl  not  be  Incarcerated.  It  brings  no  relief  for 
the  Baptist  preacher  who  will  not  deny  Ood, 
or  for  the  person  of  Jewish  faith  who  wishes 
to  return  to  the  land  that  promlsea  him  his 
right  to  live  according  to  his  customs  They 
all  continue  to  pay  their  price  should  they 
dare  to  demand  any  of  the  human  rights  we, 
ourselves,  t&ke  for  granted. 

Can  there  he  peaoe  for  us  whUe  freedom 
is  denied  others:  liberty  preeerred  for  na 
while  it  Is  denied  mllUons  of  people  furt  like 
usf 

•  •  •  •  • 

IN  DzaaioAXB  or  human  tal-uxi 
We  have  spent  a  vast  amount  of  our  re- 
sources in  helping  the  world's  destitute  help 
themselve*.  When  we  saw  th*  skeletal  bod- 
ies of  Bl&fran  children,  we  rallied  to  their  aid 
Just  a*  we  had  once  assisted  Europe  to  over- 
come the  devastation  suffered  through  World 
War  n.  We  felt  compassion  for  those  mil- 
lions who  were  caught  between  the  war  ae- 
tlons  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Wherever  people 
suffer  from  the  consequence*  of  natural  dla- 
asters,  hurricanes,  earthquake*,  tidal  flood*, 
our  nation  is  ready  to  share  ita  SkSluenoe  with 
the  mlBfortunates.  We  are  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  injustioe,  restriction*,  and  depriva- 
tions suffered  by  the  Jew*  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  Catholics  in  Lithuania.  We  sub- 
scribe to  the  saying  that  "where  thare  U 
constant  want  there  1*  no  peace."  Tet,  we 
seemingly  disregard  the  want  for  phyaloal 
and  spiritual  freedom  of  800  mUllcP  Chinese. 
Cltlaens  who  support  and  believe  In  their 
government  do  not  risk  death  by  attempting 
to  flee,  even  though  the  vlgllajioe  of  their 
Jailers  leaves  little  hope  for  suooeas.  Tet,  last 
year  alone,  over  ^OjOOO  Chinese  risked  their 
live*  by  swimming  the  long,  dangarotu  mllee 
to  freedom  in  Hong  Kong.  More  than  3,M0,- 
000  refugees  have  escaped  the  Chinese  main- 
land since  the  Communist  takeover  in  IMS. 
(Only  one  out  of  five  eecapesa  la  properly 
registered  as  a  refugee) .  More  than  30.000 
are  believed  to  have  died  in  their  attempt 
to  reach  freedom.  How  many  are  planning  to 
seek  the  opportunity  to  follow  their  coun- 
trymen? 

We  expect  peace  to  materlalln  without 
placing  emphasis  on  human  values.  Our  out- 
stretched hand  to  Communist  China  Is  baaed 
on  the  reasoning  that  we  could  no  longer 
neglect  the  most  popnlou*  nation  In  the 
world;  however,  our  initiative  in  ocnaorttng 
with  the  Peklttg  regime  without  eliciting 
conoe**lons  ha*  actually  cemented,  not  re- 
lieved, the  negleot  of  basic  human  need*  of 
this  vast  p>opulaoe, 

China's  history  and  it*  glorlou*  traditions 
and  phUoeophy  of  life  are  often  balled  as 
being  deeply  imprinted  on  the  Ohineee  char- 
acter. Even  the  most  tyrannical  indootrlns- 
tlon.  one  must  concede,  cannot  entirely  ex- 
tinguish such  a  heritage.  What  suffering  la 
impoeed  on  those  who  are  vletlsileed  in  the 
attenapt  to  remove  their  tradition*,  suppress 
their  belief*,  and  change  thler  phlloaophyl 

TRS  CONSKaOXNCSS   OF  TOTAUTAaZAlf   UXTLM 

In  dealing  with  the  Ctilnese  dictatorship, 
we  benignly  emphasise  that  they  wU^  adhere 
to  their  oum  principles,  we  reoogniae  there- 
by their  right  to  Impose  their  rule  on  the 
popnlatlon  over  which  they  exert  Party-en- 
dowed power.  We  reoogniae  their  "set  of  eth- 
ics" and  thereby  grant  them  the  right  to 
perpetuate  their  rule*  under  prinolptes  we 
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ourselves  cannot  accept;  for  their  unethical 
law  deprive*  pe<H>le  of  Uie  rights  that  we, 
ourselves,  bold  as  valid  and  essential  to  bu- 
roan  dignity.  In  othar  worda,  we  give  ootn- 
tort  to  tboee  who  govern  under  the  atheUtic 
oonoept  that  tlie  guldellnee  tor  human  so- 
ciety and  behavior  are  rightfully  eetabllshed 
by  dictators  and  that  they  should  without 
challenge  be  obeyed  by  those  they  govern. 
Tet.  the  obedience  they  demand  from  the 
enslaved  population  Is  not  obedience  to 
Moral  Law  but  to  a  dictatorial  Uw  that  can 
demand  murder  at  wUl.  dictate  revolution, 
and  Instigate  war.  It  can  also  break  agree- 
ments and  treaties  at  wUl. 

Liberty  is  th*  abeence  of  human  Interfer- 
ence with  the  actions  of  Individuals  except 
as  Is  necessary  to  insvire  equal  freedom  for 
all  other  Individuals  In  society.  In  the  com- 
munUt  society,  only  the  ruling  minority  en- 
joys freedom  and  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
their  freedom  being  restricted  by  their  own 
self-created  llmltatlona.  By  forcing  restric- 
tions on  others,  or  by  fth'iTl'^fl  freedom,  the 
ruling  class  U  bound  to  Impose  slavery  which, 
In  turn.  limits  their  own  creative  potential. 
The  result  la  amply  visible  in  a  loes  of  pro- 
ductivity on  both  the  Intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic levels.  In  other  words,  the  rights  they 
deny  the  masses  over  which  they  rule,  de- 
prives the  rulers  of  the  potential  of  im- 
provenvent  In  the  conditions  of  the  society 
they  collectivize.  Having  removed  liberty, 
the  totalitarian  ruler  has  also  extinguished 
individual  choice,  personal  Incentive,  re- 
sponsibility, and  creativity.  The  dehuman- 
Laed  society  can,  therefore,  only  continue  to 
function  as  a  nonresponslble  collective,  in 
which  tha  burden  of  choice  and  responsibil- 
ity remains  with  those  who  have  taken  It 
upon  thamaelves  to  decide  which  prerogative 
they  wlU  remove.  Today's  conditions  in 
rr|atn)>Tirt  China  exemplify  to  a  horrendous 
extent  the  consequences  of  such  a  system. 
Ths  mswnt  of  Chinese  were  compelled  Into 
the  position  of  sanctioning  their  loss  of 
choice  and  human  rights.  Those  who  forced 
them  are  themselves  lawless.  Those  who  aid 
them  become  associates  In  a  crime  against 
humanity. 

The  Chinese  people  have  not  voluntarily 
surrendered  their  freedom  of  choice  to  their 
totalitarian  rulers:  tliey  have  been  forclUy 
pressed  into  slavery.  Beaponalblllty  for  this 
great  tragedy  lies  with  the  Unmoral  Chi- 
nese communist  hierarchy  that  dominates 
everyone's  life  and  thought.  But  by  con- 
sorting with  and  aiding  these  rulers,  respon- 
sibility for  this  deplorahle  condition  also  falls 
upon  ouiaelvea.  The  Chinese  subject  pays 
the  penalty  for  thoae  who  dlsragard  Moral 
Law.  SCoral  Iaw,  however,  rules  equally  over 
those  who  are  forced  to  ignore  It  as  It  does 
over  those  who  are  consciously  Ignoring  It. 

PaZNCXPLCB    AHO    QOMPaOlCIBX 

The  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual  prin- 
ciples that  serv*  ae  the  guide  of  our  Repub- 
lic are  the  basts  of  oar  Constitution.  They 
are  the  rules  of  law  for  our  society.  Based  on 
The  Oolden  Rnte  and  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Bwrat  and  dvU  law  they  espouse 
prssuppose  recognition  of  our  Creator.  They 
are  the  g\iarantee  that  those  who  govern 
our  soclsty  wlU  respect  men's  rights  to  life 
and  liberty.  While  It  Is  up  to  the  Individual 
to  dsctde  to  what  extent  he  adheres  to  these 
^idaUaes  In  the  conduct  of  bis  personal 
life,  th*  society  and  Its  government  that 
depart  from  adherence  to  Moral  Law  are 
doomed  to  tb*  loss  of  liberty.  We  hold  that 
DO  naaa  than  oppress  othen.  In  our  own  na- 
tion w*  llv*  in  constant  awareness  that 
respect  tof  our  freedoms  Is  being  upheld. 

If  otir  motivation  for  estahllahlng  closer 
contact  with  Peking  was  guldad  by  ths  prln- 
clplee  undsr  which  we  live,  our  actions  would 
be  so  destg-ttsd  as  to  restore  freedom  to  the 
Chinas*  popxilAce.  But.  If  In  disregard  for 
thoaa  il^ta  w*  aaalat  thoae  who  rectrlct  these 
Ood<-glv«n  rights,  ws  fall  to  observe  Moral 
La^.  If  w«  acply  The  QddMi  Rule  "of  refrain- 
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ing  from  imposing  on  others  what  we  do  not 
wish  for  them  to  Impose  on  us"  we  clearly 
cannot  sanction  those  who  impose  on  the 
people*  of  mainland  China  what  we  do  not 
wish  Imposed  on  the  United  States.  We  are 
morally  wrong  to  do  so  and  have  to  expect 
penalty  for  such  violation. 

We  cannot  seek  a  compromise  In  political 
action  under  a  oode  of  convenience  and  ex- 
pediency. The  principle  of  Moral  Law  Is  Indi- 
visible and  unflexlble.  The  fact  that  we  have 
dUregarded  principle  at  times  in  our  nation's 
history  is  not  a  reason  to  repeat  error  again. 
Some  of  our  errors  of  the  p)ast  have  created 
the  problems  of  today.  Communism  would 
not  have  developed  to  the  extent  of  Its 
preeent  menace  had  we  not  been  averted  from 
our  nvoral  guide.  Bvll  has  begotten  evil  con- 
sequences. 

Our  Intentions  for  peace  are  our  motiva- 
tions for  compromise  and,  therefore,  even 
i?ood  intentions  cannot  bring  good  results. 
In  dealing  with  the  oommunlst  hierarchy  we 
will  have  to  do  so  under  a  multiple  standard 
of  morals.  Marx  iRallglon  is  the  opium  of 
th*  people)  and  Lenin  (Any  religious  idea, 
any  Idea  of  a  "good  Ood"  ...  is  an  abominably 
nasty  thing)  denounced  the  vaoral  oode  un- 
der which  our  clvillaatlon  functions.  Com- 
munism has  to  foUow  this  negation  because 
the  whole  system  Is  built  on  the  denial  of 
moral  right.  Communism  cannot  exist  within 
the  concept  of  freedom. . . . 


COKCXtJHIOK 

We  simply  cannot  sit  In  our  own  frontyard 
contamplatlng  peaoe  and  expect  revolution- 
ary governments  to  foUow  course.  Nor  wUl 
the  toasts  exchanged  by  heads  of  govern- 
ments, even  if  they  are  courteously  sweet- 
ened by  quotations  of  those  who  desire  our 
demise,  remove  the  realities  of  our  present 
conflict  with  the  Communists  In  Southeast 
.\sla  and  elsewhere.  Communism  regards  the 
entire  world  as  an  endless  battlefield  on  which 
they  Intend  to  win  the  final  victory.  The 
front  zones,  ao  far,  are  the  countries  of  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  and  Laos.  The  battlefield  has 
now  been  extended  to  include  the  conference 
table.  At  first  glance  that  might  seem  a  de- 
sirous development — but  the  conference  table 
has  not  replaced  the  battl^eld.  It  Is  merely 
an  extaoalon  of  It — an  additional  confronta- 
tion while  the  toora  of  liberation  continue 
unhampered  under  the  mantle  and  Illusion 
of  negoUacion.  At  the  latter  we  can  Just  as 
quickly  barter  away  our  own  freedom  and  the 
independence  of  others. 

Under  constant  vigilance,  the  American 
experiment  of  democracy  has  worked  and 
lasted  because  Its  concepts  were  based  on 
high  principle.  The  United  Statee  has  become 
the  model  of  free  government  and  of  re- 
sponsible personal  freedom.  The  United 
Statss.  j\iat  aa  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  still 
not  a  perfect  place  but  It  Is  the  land  where 
people's  Individual  dignity  Is  honored  and 
no  threats  are  made  to  throw  anyone  Into  a 
concentration  camp  for  his  personal  opinion. 
It  is  a  place  where  there  exists  a  constant 
endeavor  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and 
nobody  la  forced  into  uniform  thought  and 
told  where  to  work  and  live. 

The  moral  strength  of  our  people,  through 
adherence  to  principle,  has  been  a  major  rea- 
son why  freedom  has  been  preserved  for  our 
nation.  We  believe  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  we  believe  in  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. We  are  not  apposed  to  the  oommunlst 
system  because  of  its  alien  nature  and  at- 
titude towards  our  own,  nor  do  we  seek  to 
Impose  our  system  on  them.  We  are  opposed 
to  Communism  because  It  Is  militarily  athe- 
istic and  because  a  freedomless  society  Is 
against  human  nature. 

•'The  condition  upon  which  Ood  hath  given 
liberty  to  man  Is  eternal  vigilance,  which 
condition  if  he  break,  servitude  Is  at  once  the 
consequence  of  his  crime,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt."  These  words  were  once 
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uttered  by  a  man  who  understood  the  value 
of  liberty. 

If  freedom  and  dignity  and  self-govern- 
ment are  not  going  to  be  preserved  for  the 
Republic  of  China,  for  Instance,  how  can  we 
&8  their  allies — and  as  the  guardians  of  free- 
dom— escape  the  consequences  and  th*  pun- 
ishment for  our  guilt?  And  If  their  freedom 
should  ever  be  lost,  all  hope  for  the  mainland 
Chinese  would  be  removed,  possibly  for  gen- 
erations. 

Peace  cannot  be  bought  at  the  expense  of 
moral  leadership  and  inaensltlvlty  to  the  In- 
terests of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  man- 
kind. 

".  .  .  reason  and  experieiice  both  forbid  us 
to  expect  that  natloiial  morality  can  prevail 
In  exclusion  of  rellglovu  principle." — George 
Washington 


LeROI  JONES  KAWAIDA  TOWERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   I.OVISUMA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  denying  tax-exempt 
status  to  many  private  schools  because 
they  are  said  to  be  discriminatory,  and 
with  Federal  funds  being  denied  to  pri- 
vate hurricane  disaster  victims  like  the 
Lake  Barcroft  area  residents  because 
they  are  said  to  be  "rich  and  private," 
many  Americans  should  question  the 
double  standards  In  using  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  subsidise  the  16-story  Ugh- 
rlse  apartment  for  black  militants  In 
Newark,  N.J.,  to  be  called  the  Kawalda 
Towers. 

Reportedly,  the  $6.4  million  Kawaida 
Towers  is  sponsored  by  Temple  BLawalda, 
which  is  ruled  over  by  the  black  national- 
ist, Imamu  Amlri  Baraka,  who  before 
changing  his  name  was  better  known  as 
LeRol  Jones. 

Rentals  at  the  all-black  Kawalda 
Towers  are  estimated  to  run  between 
$117  to  $188  per  month.  Federal  Inter- 
est subsidies  from  U.S.  taxpayers  are 
expected  to  be  up  to  70  percent  of  the 
rentals.  Reportedly,  the  48-year  mort- 
gage is  to  be  financed  by  the  housing 
finance  agency  of  the  State  department 
of  community  affairs,  courtesy  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  revenue  sharing. 

The  Kawalda  Towers  is  certain  to  be 
a  private,  segregated  sanctuary.  Many 
Americans  who  pay  taxes  to  fund  such 
monstrosities  should  start  asking  why 
tills  is  sdlowed,  especially  when  they  are 
denied  help  when  they  are  in  need. 

Any  Members  not  familiar  with  LeRol 
Jones,  alias  Imamu  Amlri  Baraka,  will 
find  of  interest  the  report  of  "Subversive 
Influences  in  Riots,  Looting,  and  Burn- 
ing, Newark,  N.J.,"  part  4.  page  1910, 
and  so  forth,  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  House 
of  Representatives,  90th  Congress,  1968. 

Several  related  newspaper  clippings 
follow: 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger, 
Oct.  11,  18721 

WOXX    To    BBGDf    ON    Nkwssk    Hiob    Risx 
(By  Daniel  Hays) 

Ground  wUl  be  broken  Thursday  for  a 
16-story  low  and  moderate  Income  apartment 
bouse   In  Newark's  North  Ward— a  project 
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(l*v*lop*d  by  a  collaboration  of  blacks  and 

white*. 

The  2  pjn.  ceremonies  will  mark  the  be- 
-tr''«"g  of  Kawalda  Towers,  a  $S.4  million 
development  sponsored  by  Temple  Kawalda, 
which  Is  led  by  black  nationalist  Imamu 
Amlri  Baraka. 

Participants  In  the  project  have  called  the 
concept  behind  the  development  "mix  and 
match,"  th*  purpose  being  to  match  blacks 
with  white  counterparts  In  order  to  teach 
them  the  skills  Involved  In  construction  man- 
agement. 

At  th*  top  th*  mix  Includes  three  men, 
Baraka,  a  poet  and  playwright;  Raymond  A. 
Brown,  a  black  attorney  from  Jersey  City 
and  a  member  ot  key  state  committees;  and 
Alvln  E.  Oarshen,  a  white  planner  from 
Trenton. 

The  trio  expect  that  Kawalda  Towers  at 
129-141  Lincoln  Ave.  win  serve  as  a  vehicle 
to  give  blacks  a  variety  of  leadership  oppot- 
tunltles. 

Recognising  that  few  black  architects  had 
sucessfully  designed  high-rise  apartments, 
they  paired  black  Majencl  Kuumba  of  New- 
ark with  white  Bomi^o  BotteUl  of  Maple- 
wood. 

Vernon  Clash  of  Newark,  a  young  black 
housing  consultant,  was  brought  Into  Oer- 
shen's  crfllce  to  work  not  only  on  Kawalda 
Towers  but  on  other  major  housing  and 
planning  developmenti. 

The  general  contractor  Bruno  J.  LucarelU, 
Jr.,  of  BJ.  BuUdsrs  of  New  Jersey  Inc.,  West 
Long  Branch,  has  agreed  to  use  qnallflart 
black  subcontractors  wherever  poeslble,  ac- 
cording to  th*  pro]«ct  managers. 

Brown,  himself,  who  Is  known  as  one  of 
the  sUte's  leading  defense  attorneys  Is 
matched  with  white  co-counsel  Nathan  A. 
Schanerman  of  Newark,  who  specializes  In 
housing  law. 

The  construction  site  covers  1.77  acres. 
The  bnUdlng  will  include  a  total  of  210 
units.  46  efficiency,  00  one-bedroom,  and  75 
two-bedroom  units.  Half  of  the  apartments 
will  have  balconies. 

Rentals  at  the  project  are  estimated  at 
between  $117  and  $188  per  month.  Federal 
Interest  subsidies  will  permit  qualifying 
tenants  to  receive  rent  reductions  of  up  to 
70  percent. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  and  the 
first  floor  the  space  wlU  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  community  rooms.  Including  a  hob- 
by shop  and  day  care  center. 

Financed  by  a  48  year  mortgage  from  the 
Housing  Finance  Agency  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  the  proj- 
ect Is  scheduled  for  completion  late  in  1973. 

Cheo  Mfuasl.  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion behind  the  development,  Kawalda  Tow- 
en,  Inc.,  said  that  the  high-rise  Is  being 
constructed  within  the  framework  of  Temple 
Kawalda  ideology. 

"Kawalda  In  Swahill  means  tradition  and 
reason  and  we  cure  applying  both  In  our  ap- 
proach to  this  program,"  he  said. 

The  North  Ward  where  the  project  Is  being 
up  has  a  large  population  of  Italian-Ameri- 
cans which  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Kawalda  corporation  "have  been  among 
Raraka's    severest    critics." 

"What  many  have  failed  to  realize  is  that 
the  North  Ward  also  long  has  been  the  home 
of  a  large  segment  of  Newark's  black  com- 
munity," he  continued. 

The  three  leaders  of  the  development, 
Baraka  Brown  and  Oerahen.  credit  Newark 
Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Olbson  with  helping  to 
provide  much  of  the  Impetus  for  local  tjp- 
proval  of  the  progranx.  which  Include*  a 
provision  for  payment  of  16  percent  of  rentals 
In  lieu  of  taxes.  Olbson  will  be  on  hand  for 
the  ground  breaking  ceremonies. 

Discussing  the  project  Baraka  declared. 
"the  main  thrust  of  Temple  Kawalda  Is  self- 
reliance  and  whether  you  are  talking  about 
building  a  bvilldlng.  wrttli^  a  play  or  sing- 
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ing  a  song.  It  Is  difficult  to  be  successful 
without  proper  skills.  It  Is  these  skills  that 
must  be  learned  by  our  black  brothers  and 
sisters." 

[Rxxn  the  New  York  Time*,  Oct.  8,   1973] 
Jxxsrr  To  Fixancs  Bulck-Built 

HOXTBINO 

(By  Joaeph  F.  Sullivan) 
N«WABK,  October  7. — A  corporation  formed 
by  Imamu  Amlri  Baraka,  the  black  national- 
ist, and  hlB  foUoweis  have  won  state  support 
for  construction  of  a  16-story  low-and-mod- 
erate-lnoQcne  housing  project  In  the  predom- 
inantly white  North  Ward. 

Tem^e  Kawalda,  which  Mr.  Bakara  heads 
as  sptxttual  Isadar,  is  ths  sponsor  of  the  210- 
apMtm*Pt  imlt  building.  It  will  be  financed 
by  a  $6.4-mllllon,  48-year  mortgage  from  the 
State  Department  of  Oommunlty  ASalrs. 

Ground  will  be  broken  for  Kawalda  Tow- 
ers on  Thursday  at  a  sit*  already  cleared  at 
129-141  Lincoln  Avenue,  near  Delevan  Ave- 
nu*  and  Broadway.  Th*  North  Ward,  which 
tnelud**  a  large  part  of  the  city's  black  com- 
miunlty,  is  Inhabited  largely  by  Italian- Amer- 
icans, who  have  been  the  severest  critics  o< 
Mr.  Bakara,  the  poet  and  playwright  for- 
merly known  as  LaBol  Jones. 

"TKADmOM      AND     RKASON" 

The  president  of  Kawalda  Towen,  Inc.,  is  a 
former  Chicago  public  school  teacher  and 
social  worker  who  came  to  Newark  in  the  late 
nlneteen-alxtles  became  aottve  In  the  work  of 
the  temple  with  Mr.  Bakara  and  changed  his 
name  from  S.  George  Reed  Jr.  to  Cheo 
Mfuasl. 

"Kawalda  in  Swahill  means  tradition  and 
reason,"  Mr.  Mufuasl  said.  "We  are  applying 
both  in  otir  approach  to  this  program." 

The  project  was  put  together  by  three 
men:  Mr.  Baraka,  Raymond  A.  Brown,  a  black 
lawyer  from  Jersey  City,  and  Alvln  E.  Oer- 
Bhen  of  Trettt<»i,  an  urbfui  planner  who  was 
housing  consultant  for  the  project.  Mr.  Oer- 
Bhen  is  white. 

Because  the  black  community  could  not 
Bupidy  all  the  professional  skins  and  dis- 
ciplines needed  to  complete  the  project,  the 
three  men  devised  a  system  they  call  "mix 
and  match."  It  enauiee  Mack  control  while 
emirioylnc  some  of  the  most  successful  men 
In  the  New  Jersey  oonsrtructlon  tadustry. 

Romolo  Bottelll  of  Maplewood  has  been 
hired  as  the  architect.  He  was  "matched" 
with  a  black  architectural  consultant,  Ma- 
Jenxl  Kuumba  of  Newark.  Vernon  Clash,  a 
black  hooslng  oonstiltant  In  Mr.  Oer^en's  of- 
flce.  Is  working  on  Kawalda  Towere  as  well  as 
on  other  projects. 

[From  Review  of  the  News.  Oct.  4,  1972] 

An    INTIXIJGSNCX    RTPOBT 

The  Essex  County  (New  Jersey)  Board  of 
Freeholders  Is  considering  whether  to  name 
a  Kawalda  minister  as  chaplain  at  the  Essex 
County  JaU.  On*  of  the  freeholders,  Thomas 
E.  Cooke  Jr.,  has  asked  the  Board  to  ap- 
prove Carl  Gregory,  minister  of  the  Kawaida 
faith.  The  Board  is  now  checking  on  how 
many  of  the  600  prisoners  In  the  new  13-story 
complex  are  members  of  the  Kawalda  faith. 

The  "Reverend"  Carl  Gtregory,  who  Is  a 
former  Essex  County  welfare  worker,  claims 
that  79  inmates  of  the  prison  are  devout 
Kawaldas.  To  establish  his  qualifications  as  a 
minister,  the  "Reverend"  Gregory  presented  a 
document  to  the  Board  of  Freeholders,  show- 
ing he  had  been  ordained  a  minister  by  the 
"spiritual  leader"  of  aU  Kawalda,  one  Imamu 
Amlri  Baraka  (otherwise  known  as  LeRol 
Jones),  a  black  Marxist  revolutionary  who 
leads  a  team  of  uniformed  streetbunders. 

Le  Rol  Jones  was  born  in  Newark  in  Octo- 
ber 1934.  and  long  operated  In  the  Greenwich 
VUlage  section  of  New  York  Ctty.  In  1960  he 
visited  Communist  Cuba  and  became  en- 
thused with  Castro's  revolution.  With  th* 
aid  of  federal  funds,  Jones  set  up  In  New 
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York  a  Black  Arts  theatre  and  a  center  where 
black  militants  were  trained  In  the  use  of 
firearms.  After  a  police  raid  In  iveo,  he  moved 
to  Newark,  operating  from  a  3-story  build- 
ing which   he  caUs  "Spirit  House." 

Jones  was  arrested  during  the  1967  Newark 
riots,  and  used  his  notoriety  to  become  leader 
of  a  Black  Povtrer  movement  through  which 
his  followers  took  control  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment In  Newsrk.  On  February  3,  1968, 
the  Daily  Journal  at  Elizabeth  reported  that 
LeRol  Jones  addressed  a  group  of  1,000  blacks 
in  a  hotel  in  that  city  and  urged  them  to  "sUt 
the  white  man's  throat  and  rape  his 
daughter." 

Our  sources  t*U  us  that  LeRol  Jones  1* 
endeavoring  to  place  his  Kawaida  "minister- 
chaplains"  In  prisons  to  recruit  terrorist 
foUowers. 


TRIBUTE   TO   CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES    RAPBR    JONAS 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or    LOITISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  rae  to  address  the 
House  in  a  salute  to  my  good  friend, 
Charux  Jonas.  His  accomplishments  and 
achievements  are  numeroufi  and  I  can 
persoEu^  speak  at  great  lengths  about 
my  own  association  with  him. 

He  Is  one  of  the  most  tireless  workers 
that  I  have  seen  In  my  years  of  Congress 
and  I  cannot  recall  any  Member  who 
takes  the  interest  and  welfare  of  bis  dis- 
trict and  Nation  so  seriously.  His  ability, 
sincerity  and  dedteatioo  to  bis  job  will 
long  stazKl  as  a  reoord  to  be  equaled.  Hto 
presence  here  in  the  Houaeiaf  Represent- 
atives will  be  sorely  mtontfl 

As  a  ranking  meml»er  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  he  has  exerted 
tremendous  Influence  upon  affairs  ol  our 
Nation  and  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  had  It  not  been  for 
his  outstanding  service  in  Congress  we 
would  be  less  able  to  meet  the  chaUengee 
of  the  future  than  we  are  today. 

I  want  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
Chaxlb  in  all  his  future  endeavors.  We 
will  miss  him  greatly,  but  we  will  not 
forget  him. 


HR.  17U»— A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN 
AND  CLARIFY  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  ACT  (5  U.8.C.  552) 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BIOORHEAD 

or  PKNMSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBEKTATTVEB 

SaturdO]/.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  strengthen  and 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  i5  U.S.C.  552). 
The  bUl— HJl.  17142— embodies  legisla- 
tive objectives  based  on  14  days  ol  hear- 
ings this  spring  by  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  Such  objectives 
were  also  unanimously  approved  by  the 
committee  In  our  report.  "Administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  mformatlon  Act,"  that 
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Via  Issued  last  month   (H.  Rept.   93- 
.419). 

The  legisl*tlve  history  of  the  Freedom 
>f  Information  Act.  which  became  eflec- 
Ive  on  July  4,  1967.  clearly  sets  forth  the 
■Ights  of  all  Americans  to  know  what  the 
federal  OoTerranent  Is  doing  In  their 
lame.  The  law  was  the  result  of  some 
11  years  of  Investigation,  hearings,  and 
ttudies  by  this  subcommittee,  under  the 
jutstandlng  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  California  (Mr.  Moss).  But  our 
learlngs  on  the  operation  of  the  act 
luring  the  past  5  years  showed  that  in 
too  many  instance*  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy has  been  able  to  thwart  the  efforts 
3f  many  cltlaens  to  obtain  Information 
jr  documents  to  which  they  are  entitled 
imder  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  17142  will  make  it 
tnuch  more  difficult  for  the  bureaucracy 
to  continue  to  ignore  the  people's  right 
to  know,  for  it  clarifies  some  of  the  eoa- 
fusing  language  of  the  act  and  reflects 
leading  court  interpretations.  The  major 
provisions  of  HJl.  17142  would — 

Speed  up  agency  action  on  requests 
for  public  records,  requiring  an  answer 
to  a  reqxiest  wtthm  10  days,  an  answer  to 
an  appeaJ  against  a  refusal  within  30 
days,  and  an  answer  to  a  court  suit 
within  20  days.  At  present  agencies  aver- 
age a  month  in  answering  a  request.  2 
months  In  handling  an  appeal,  and  an- 
other 2  months  In  answering  a  siilt. 

Permit  the  payment  of  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  and  court  costs  when  a 
Oovemment  agency  Improperly  with- 
holds public  records. 

Revise  the  categories  of  records  that 
may  be  withheld.  Including  a  prohibition 
against  withholding  investigatlye  files 
which  are  sclentiflc  studies,  reports  re- 
lating to  healtti  or  safety,  or  records 
which  are  the  basis  for  a  policy  declslcsi 
or  rulemaking  action. 

Reqtiire  every  Government  agency  to 
report  to  Congress  annually  on  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  i>er8ons 
Interested  to  the  more  effectlTe  opera- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — 
officials  of  the  executive  branch,  as  well 
as  those  persons  ootslde  Oovemment 
having  experience  in  freedom  of  infor- 
mation litigation — will  in  the  next  few 
months  have  an  opporturdty  to  study 
these  proposed  amendmoits.  The  sub- 
committee would  be  most  pleased  to  have 
written  comments  and  soggeattons  as  to 
how  they  might  be  modified  to  more 
clearly  reflect  the  positive  objectives  we 
seek  in  strengthening,  clarifying,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  operation  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  I  will  then 
reintroduce  a  revised  version  of  this  leg- 
islation early  in  the  next  Congress  and 
schedule  early  hearings. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
present  Freedom  oi  Information  Act  (i 
XJS.C.  553)  and  the  text  ot  HJR.  17142 
and  Its  coepcHisors: 

3XCT10W    M»— PVatlC    iHTOmMATtOtt;     AOKKCT 

RvuB.    OmaoKS,    OKonw,    Rscomos.    t.m 

PmocKx&iitaa 

(•)  taeh  aganey  ftb*H  m*kft  ftTkUabl«  to 
th»  public  Information  m  follows: 

(1)  tmeh  agency  abaU  aap«r»t*ly  state  and 
cumoUy  p\ibUati  In  tbe  Fadaral  B«gtst«r  for 
tlM  guldiuxo*  of  tbe  public — 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(A)  (l«acrlptloDs  of  Ita  central  and  field  or- 
ganization and  the  eetabllabed  places  at 
which,  tbe  employees  (and  In  the  case  of 
uniformed  service ,  the  members)  from  whom, 
and  the  methods  whereby,  the  public  may 
obtain  Information,  make  submittals  or  re- 
queata.  or  obtain  decisions; 

(B)  statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  its  functions  are  channeled 
and  determined.  Including  the  natxire  and 
requirements  of  aU  formal  and  Informal  pro- 
cedure* available; 

(C)  rules  of  procedure,  descriptions  of 
forma  available  or  the  places  at  which  forms 
may  be  obtained,  and  instructions  as  to  tbe 
scope  and  contents  erf  all  papers,  reports,  c* 
examinations; 

(D)  substanUve  rules  of  general  appllc- 
abUlty  adopted  as  authorized  by  law.  and 
statements  of  general  policy  or  Interpreta- 
tions of  general  applicability  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  agency;  and 

(B)  each  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal 
of  the  foregoing. 

Except  to  tbe  extent  that  a  person  has  actual 
and  timely  notice  of  the  terms  thereof,  a 
penon  may  not  in  any  manner  be  required 
to  reeort  to.  or  be  adversely  affected  by.  a 
matter  required  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  not  so  published.  I'or  the 
p\irpoee  of  this  paragraph,  matter  reason- 
ably available  to  the  class  of  persons  affected 
thereby  Is  deemed  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  when  Incorporated  by  reference 
therein  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  Each  agency.  In  accordance  with  pub- 
lished rules,  shall  make  available  tor  public 
inspection  and  copying — 

(A)  ^p*'  opinions,  including  concurring 
and  dissenting  opinions,  as  well  as  orders, 
made  In  the  adjudication  of  cases; 

(B)  those  statements  of  policy  and  Inter- 
pretations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  are  not  published  In  the  Federal 
Register;  and 

(C)  administrative  staff  manuals  and  In- 
structions to  staff  that  affect  a  member  of 
the  public;  unless  the  materials  are  prompt- 
ly published  and  copies  offered  for  sale.  To 
the  extent  required  to  prevent  a  clearly  un- 
warranted Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  an 
agency  may  delete  Identifying  details  when 
It  makes  available  or  publishes  an  opinion, 
statement  of  policy,  interpretation,  or  staff 
m«T'»'  or  Instruction.  However,  in  each  case 
tbe  Justification  for  the  deletion  shall  be 
explained  fully  In  writing.  Each  agency  also 
shall  rnaiTit^iri  had  make  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  copying  a  current  Index 
providing  Identifying  Information  for  the 
public  as  to  any  matter  issued,  adopted,  or 
promulgated  after  July  4.  1907,  and  required 
by  this  paragraph  to  be  made  available  or 
published.  A  final  order,  opinion,  statement 
of  poUcy.  lnterpT*tatlon.  or  staff  manual  or 
Instruction  that  affects  a  member  of  the  pub- 
lic may  he  reUed  on.  used,  or  cited  as  prece- 
dent by  an  agency  against  a  party  other 
than  an  agency  only  If — 

(1)  It  has  been  indexed  and  either  made 
available  or  published  as  provided  by  this 
paragraph;  or 

(U)  the  party  has  act\ial  and  timely  notice 
of  th*  tanns  thereof. 

(8)  Except  with  respect  to  the  records 
made  available  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  subeectlon.  each  agency,  on  re- 
quest for  Identifiable  records  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  published  rules  stating  the 
Uma.  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  statute,  and  proceedure  to  be  followed, 
shall  make  the  records  promptly  available 
to  any  person.  On  complaint,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district 
In  which  the  complainant  resides,  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In  which 
tbe  agency  records  are  situated,  has  juris- 
diction to  enjoin  the  agency  from  withhold- 
ing agency  records  and  to  order  the  produc- 
tion of  any  agency  records  improperly  with- 
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held  from  the  complaint.  In  such  a  case  tli* 
court  shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo 
and  the  burden  is  on  the  agency  to  sustain 
Its  action.  In  the  event  of  noncompliance 
with  the  order  of  the  court,  the  district  court 
may  punish  for  contempt  the  responsible 
employee,  and  In  the  case  of  a  uniformed 
service,  the  responsible  member.  Except  as 
to  causae  the  court  considers  of  greater  Im- 
portance, proceedings  before  the  district 
court,  as  authorized  by  this  paragraph,  take 
precedence  on  the  docket  over  all  other 
causes  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
expedited  In  every  way. 

(4)  Kach  agency  having  mora  than  on* 
member  shall  malntaJn  and  make  avaUabls 
for  public  inspection  a  recced  of  tbe  final 
votes  of  each  member  in  every  agency  pro- 
ceeding. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters 
that  are — 

(1)  specifically  required  by  Executive  or- 
der to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  tbe 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 

(3)  related  solely  to  the  Internal  personnel 
rulea  and  practices  of  an  agency; 

(3)  specifically  exempted  from  disclose  by 
statute; 

(4)  trade  secrets  and  conunerclal  or  finan- 
cial Information  obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential; 

(5)  Inter-agency  or  Intra-agency  memo- 
randums or  letters  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
In  litigation  with  the  agency; 

(8)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy; 

(7)  investigatory  files  compiled  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency; 

(8)  contained  In  or  related  to  examination, 
operating,  or  condition  reports  prepared  by, 
on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  an  agency 
responsible  for  the  regulaticKi  or  supervision 
of  financial  institutions;  or 

(0)  geological  and  geophysical  information 
and  data.  Including  maps,  concerning  wells. 

(c)  Tills  section  does  not  authc»ize  with- 
hcddlng  of  Information  or  limit  tbe  avail- 
ability of  records  to  the  public,  except  as 
specifically  stated  In  this  section.  Tills  sec- 
tion is  not  authority  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress.  (Pub.  L.  89-fiM.  Sept.  0, 
l»6e.  80  Stat.  383;  Pub.  L.  90-23,  i  1,  June  6. 
1987,  81  Stat.  54.) 

nJL.  17142 

Mr.  Moorhead  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Ms.  Abzug.  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Puqxia.  Mr.  Reuse,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Tbone, 
Mr.  Broomfleld.  Mr.  Oibbons.  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Reld,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 
A  bill  to  amend  section  553  of  title  5.  Cnlted 

States  Code,   known   as   the   "Freedom  of 

Information  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 883(a)  (2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "and  make  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  copying"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "promptly  publish, 
and  distribute  (by  sale  or  otherwise)  copies 
of. 

(b)  Section  562(a)(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
request  for  Identifiable  records  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  published  rules  stating  the 
time,  place,  fees,  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
statute,  and  procedure  to  be  followed,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"upon  any  request  for  records  which  (A)  rea- 
sonably describes  such  records,  and   (B)   is 
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made  in  accordance  with  published  rules 
stating  the  time,  place,  fees,  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  statute,  and  procedures  to  be 
followed.". 

(c)  Section  562(a)  of  Utla  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  «wr%«riH«rt  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereiof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  IU.ch  agency,  upon  any  request  for 
records  made  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  ohaU — 

"(A)  determine  within  ten  days  (except- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public 
holidays)  after  the  receipt  of  any  such  re- 
quest whether  to  comply  with  such  request 
and  shall  immediately  notify  the  person 
making  such  request  of  such  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor; 

"(B)  m  the  case  of  a  determination  not  to 
comply  with  any  such  request,  Immediately 
notify  the  person  making  such  request  that 
such  person  has  a  period  of  twenty  days  (ex- 
cepting Satiurdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public 
holidays) ,  beginning  on  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  notification,  within  which  to  appeal 
such  determination  to  such  agency;  aiul 

-(C)  make  a  determination  with  respect 
to  such  appeal  within  twenty  days  (excepting 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public  hall- 
days)  after  the  receipt  at  such  ^;>peaL 
Any  person  making  a  request  to  an  agency 
for  records  \inder  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exhausted  his  administrative  remedies  with 
respect  to  such  request  If  the  agency  falls  to 
comply  with  subparagraph  (A)  or  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph.  Upon  any 
determination  by  any  agency  to  oon^y  with 
a  request  for  records,  such  records  ahall  be 
made  available  as  soon  as  laracticabLe  to  such 
person  making  such  request." 


(d)  Section  652(a)(3)  of  Utla  6.  United 
States  Code,  la  amanded  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence; 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  United  States  or  an  oOoar  or  agency 
thereof  shall  serve  an  answer  to  any  com- 
plaint made  under  this  paragraph  within 
twenty  days  attar  the  service  \ipon  the 
United  States  attorney  of  tbe  pleading  In 
which  such  complaint  Is  made.  The  court 
may  assess  against  tbe  United  States  reason- 
able atttxTiey  fees  and  other  litigation  costs 
reasonably  incurred  in  any  case  under  this 
section  in  which  the  United  States  or  an 
officer  or  agency  thereof,  as  litigant,  has  not 
prevailed. " 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  552(b)(2)  of  Utle  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"Internal  personnel"  immediately  before 
•practices",  and  by  Inserting  "and  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  unduly  Impede  the 
functioning  of  such  agency"  Immsdlately  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  S5a(b)(4)  of  atla  5,  United 
Statea  Coda,  la  amended  by  inserting  "ob- 
tained from  a  person  which  are  prlvUeged  or 
confUsntlal"  Immedlattfy  after  "trade  sec- 
rets", and  by  strlUng  oat  "and"  the  second 
time  tbait  it  appears  therein  and  by  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "which  is". 

(c)  Section  552(b)  («)  of  tttla  B,  United 
Statea  CX>de,  la  amanded  by  striking  out 
"files"  both  times  that  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "zeoords". 

(d)  Section  552(b)  (7)  of  ttUe  5,  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  investigatory  reoords  compiled  lor 
any  specfllc  law  enforcement  purpoee  the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  not  In  the  public  Interest, 
except  to  the  extent  that — 


"(A)  any  such  Investigatory  records  are 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency,  or 

"(B)   any  such  investigatory  records  are — 

"(1)  aclentlfic  tests,  reports,  or  data. 

"(11)  Inspection  reports  of  any  agency 
whioh  relate  to  health  or  safety,  or 

"(lU)  records  which  serve  as  a  basis  for 
any  public  policy  statement  made  by  any 
agency  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  which  serve  as  a  basts  for  rule  mak- 
ing by  any  agency; ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  802  at  title  5.  United  Statea 
Coda,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereto  the  foUowlng  new  subsection; 

"  (d)  Each  agency  shall,  on  or  before  Maroh 
1  of  each  calendar  year,  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  of 
the  Bouse  of  Repreeentatlves  and  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  which 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  tbe  number  of  requests  for  records 
made  to  such  agency  under  subsection   (a) ; 

"(2)  the  niunber  of  determinations  mads 
by  such  agency  not  to  comply  with  any  such 
request,  and  the  reasons  for  each  such  deter- 
mination; 

"(3)  the  number  of  appeals  made  by  per- 
sons under  subeectlon  (a)  (5MB); 

"(4)  the  number  of  daya  taken  by  such 
agency  to  make  any  determination  regarding 
any  requeat  for  records  and  regarding  any 
appeal; 

"(6)  the  number  of  complalnta  made  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (3) ;  and 

"(8)    a  copy  of  any  rule  made  by  such 
agency  regarding  this  section; 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year." 


^E^ ATE— Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robkrt  C.  Btko. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  ot  West 
Virginia. 


?EATE> 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  who 
has  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  cleanse,  guide,  and  guard 
this  Nation  through  the  crucial  days 
ahetul.  Give  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  the 
President  and  all  our  leaders,  that  under 
Thy  providence  they  may  discharge  their 
duties  according  to  Thy  will.  Guide  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress  through  the  de- 
libCTations  of  this  day  that  all  may  fitly 
serve  Thee  and  the  needful  legislation  be 
accomplished.  At  the  end  grant  them  the 
satisfaction  of  work  well  done. 

Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  to  present  you,  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  his  fflorv  with  ex- 
ceeding joy. 

To  the  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  be 
glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever.  Jude  1 :  24,  25. 

Ampin. 


vs.  Sasais. 
PaasosMT  pao  rmuromM, 
Waahington.  DjC.,  October  17,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  RoazxT  C. 
Btxd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  abasnce. 

JaJOB  O.  BAaTi.ain>, 
i>Fe«id«nf  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  October  16,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


this  year  and  will  not  be  with  us  when 
the  93d  Congress  convenes. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TtM  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  EASTLAJfO). 

The  second  assistant  leglalatiTe  dork 
read  the  following  letter: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  so 
late  In  the  session  that  words  fall  me. 

I  suggest  the  same  course  to  my 
colleagues.  [LaughtCT.] 

.Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  but  there  are  exceptions  when  a 
few  words  are  appropriate  and.  In  my 
opinion,  necessary,  when  we  note  the 
departure  from  this  Chamber  of  some 
of  our  colleagues  who  will  be  leaving 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   ANDERSON 
OP  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  this  morn- 
ing about  an  old,  valued,  and  trusted 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  AwsKaaoH  i . 

It  has  been  my  personal  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  serve  with  Clint  Aicoxasoir 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  It  has 
also  been  my  privilege  to  watch  him  per- 
form effectively  with  understanding  and 
with  efUciency  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Truman  administra- 

ti(Xl. 

Clutt  Ajtpkksoit  Is  a  man  who  has  had 

many  vicissitudes  and  difOculties 
throughout  his  lifetime.  As  a  young  man. 
he  migrated  from  South  Dakota  to  New 
Mexico  because  of  a  lung  condition.  Since 
that  time,  other  aflhctiODs  have  been  his 
lot.  but  despite  the  physical  disabilities 
which  they  caused,  Clutt  AjtscRsoif  was 
able  to  rise  above  them  and  to  become 
an  outstanding  Member  ot  this  body,  a 
true  representative  of  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  and  a  man  whose  wisdom,  ad- 
vice, and  counsel  was  valued  by  all  of  us. 
I  will  feel  a  sense  of  deep  personal 
regret  with  the  retirement  this  year  of 
Senator  Cliht  Aadkhsoh  of  N«w  Mexico, 
but  I  shall  value  his  friendship  and  re- 
member him  for  the  many  flne  things 
which  he  performed  in  the  administra- 
tion downtown  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    ELAINE 
EDWARDS  OP  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Eladh  Edwards  of  Loxilslana  te  also 
leaving  us,  after  an  all  too  brief  stay.  But 
the  lady  from  Louisiana  has  made  her 
mark  in  this  Chamber  and  I,  for  one. 
deeply  regret  that  she  will  not  be  with 
us  next  year. 

She  has  been  quietly  effective.  She  has 
attended  to  her  duties  with  a  degree  of 
responsibility  and  integrity  which  has 
represented  her  State  well. 

So.  it  will  be  bon  voyage  to  Senator 
Elai;«  Edwards  whom  we  will  miss,  but 
we  will  remember  her  because  of  her 
dignity,  her  good  sense,  her  calm  Judg- 
ment, and  her  attendance  to  her  duties 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 


TRIBXTTE  TO  SENATOR  PRED 
HARRIS  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Phd)  Harris  of  Oklahoma  is  leav- 
ing us  also.  He  did  not  seek  reelection. 
But  while  In  this  body.  Prid  Harris 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent-minded judgment,  as  a  man 
who  sought  to  resurrect  the  principles 
of  the  old  Populist  cause  which  was  so 
prevalent  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury in  his  part  of  the  coimtry  as  well 
Eis  in  mine. 

He  has  been  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
minorities.  He  has  dcme  everything  he 
possibly  could  on  behalf  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

We  will  miss  Fred  Harris  but  he.  like- 
wise, wm  have  left  his  monuments — 
monuments  that  to  a  great  extent  are 
the  predicates  upon  which  the  Nation's 
future  agenda  must  be  based. 


character  and  a  man  who  was  willing  to 
listen  to  the  other  man's  point  of  view;  a 
man  who  conducted  himself  with  dignity. 
integrity,  and  dedication. 

He  has  been  a  true  representative  of 
the  people  of  his  State.  He  is  a  valued 
Member  of  this  body,  and  It  is  with  deep 
personal  regret  that  I  note  the  passing 
from  this  scene  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  this  outstanding  Senator,  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  his  State,  his  re- 
gion, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  the  re- 
maining days  of  this  session  we  say  our 
goodbys  to  our  colleagues  who  have  re- 
tired and  will  not  be  with  us  when  the  93d 
Congress  opens  in  January. 

The  Members  not  coming  back  to  be 
our  loyal  opposition  include  the  lovely 
Elaine  Edwards;  out  longtime  friend  and 
former  Afrtculture  Secretary  Clinton 
Anderson;  the  energetic  Preo  Harris; 
one  of  the  South's  fine  gentlemen. 
Everett  Jordan;  and  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  to  come  to  the 
Senate,  David  Gambrkll,  Incidentally,  he 
is  our  youngest  Member. 

We  will  miss  them  all.  We  will  have 
memories  of  their  service  and  of  the 
marks  each  made  on  this  Senate.  Good 
luck  to  each  of  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DAVID 
QAMBRELL  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator David  Oambrzll  of  Georgia  came  to 
this  body  replacing  the  great  Richard 
Brevard  Russell.  During  his  period  of 
service,  David  Gambrell  made  many  out- 
standing contributions.  He  looked  after 
the  Interests  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  all 
times.  He  had  the  broad  national  point 
of  view.  He  was  respected  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  he  made. 

I  am  disappointed  to  see  David  Oam- 
brell  leave  this  body  because  he  has 
contributed  so  much  to  it.  But  I  wish  him 
well  in  the  future  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
I  would  hope  that  he  wotild  look  upon 
the  Senate  as  a  place  to  which  he  could 
return  from  time  to  time  and  that  those 
of  us  who  have  such  great  respect  for 
him,  for  his  integrity  and  dedication, 
would  be  free  to  counsel  him  when  the 
occasion  arose. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  EVERETT 
JORDAN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
Senator  Bvnrrr  Jordan  during  all  of  his 
years  in  the  Seiuite.  I  have  served  with 
him  on  various  committees.  I  have  found 
him  to  be  a  man  of  understanding  and 


EMERGENCY  HEALTH  PERSONNEL 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  3. 
38S8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ttm- 
NEY>  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (8.  3858^  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  to  areas  with 
health  manpower  shortages,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

SBcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  Amend- 
ment* of  1972". 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  SectloQ  329(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"B«c.  329.  (a)  There  is  eetabllshed,  with- 
in the  Service,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Corps')  which  shall  oonslBt  of  thoee 
officers  of  the  Regular  and  Reaerve  Corps 
of  the  Service  and  such  other  personnel  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate  and  which  shall 
be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  to  Improve  the 
delivery  of  health  care  and  services  to  per- 
sons residing  In  areas  which  have  critical 
health  manpower  shortages." 

(b)  Section  329(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  designate 
those  areas  which  be  determines  have  critical 
health  manpower  shortages.  (B)  provide  as- 
sistance to  persons  seeking  assignment  of 
Corps  personnel  to  such  designated  areas  to 
provide  under  this  section  health  care  and 
servloee  for  persons  residing  In  such  areas, 
and  (C)  conduct  such  information  programs 
In  such  designated  areas  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  public  and  private  health  en- 
titles serving  those  areas  of  the  itsristanee 
available  under  this  section. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  aaslgn  p«TBon- 
nel  of  the  Corps  to  provide,  under  regula- 
tlooa  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  health 
cart  and  services  for  persons  residing  In  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1)  If—     '  -         . 


"(1)  the  SUte  health  agency  of  each  State 
la  which  such  area  Is  located  or  the  local 
public  health  agency  or  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  health  entity  in  such  area 
requests  such  assignment,  and 

-(11)  the  (I)  local  government  of  such 
area,  and  (11)  the  State  and  district  medical, 
dental,  or  other  appropriate  health  societies 
(as  the  case  may  be),  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  assignment  of  Corps  person- 
nel Is  needed  for  such  area 

If  with  respect  to  any  propooed  assign- 
ment of  Corps  personnel  to  an  area  the  re- 
quirements of  clsxiscs  (1)  and  (11)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  are  met  except  for  the 
certification  by  the  State  and  district  medi- 
cal, dental,  or  other  appropriate  health  so- 
cletlee  required  by  clause  (11)  and  If  the 
Secretary  finds  from  an  the  facta  presented 
that  such  certlflcatlon  has  clearly  been  ar- 
bttrarlly  and  capriciously  withheld,  the  Sec- 
retary m&y,  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate medical,  dental,  or  other  health  so- 
cieties, assign  such  personnel  to  such  area. 
Corps  personnel  sbaU  be  assigned  under  this 
section  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  an 
area's  need  for  health  care  and  services  and 
without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  resi- 
dents of  an  area  to  pay  for  health  care  and 
services. 

"(B)  In  providing  health  care  and  services 
under  this  section,  Corps  personnel  shall 
utilize  the  techniques,  faculties,  and  orga- 
nizational forms  most  ^proprtate  for  the 
area  and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, provided  such  care  and  services  (1)  to  all 
persons  In  such  area  regardless  of  the  ability 
of  such  persons  to  pay  for  the  care  and  serv- 
ices, and  (U)  in  connection  with  (I)  direct 
health  care  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Service:  (II)  any  direct  health  care  pro- 
gram carried  out  In  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  financial  assistance;  or  (HI)  any 
otber  health  care  activity  which  is  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(C)  Any  person  who  receives  health  care 
or  services  provided  imder  this  section  shall 
be  charged  for  such  care  or  service  at  a  rate 
established  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  to  recover  the  reasonable  cost 
of  providing  such  care  or  BW-»lce;  except  that 
If  such  person  is  determined  under  regiila- 
tlons  of  the  Secretary  to  be  unable  to  pay 
such  charge,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  far 
the  fumUhlng  of  such  care  or  service  at  a 
reduced  rate  or  without  charge.  If  a  Federal 
agency,  an  agency  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  other  third  party  would  be  respon- 
sible for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  care  or 
service  provided  under  this  section  If  such 
care  or  service  had  not  been  provided  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  collect  from 
such  agency  oi  third  party  the  portion  of 
such  cost  for  which  It  would  be  so  respon- 
sible. Any  funds  collected  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subparagr^th  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
and  shall  be  disregarded  in  determining  (1) 
the  amounts  of  appropriations  to  be  re- 
quested tmder  subaeetlon  (h>,  and  (11)  the 
amounts  to  be  made  available  from  appro- 
priations made  under  such  subsectioa  to 
carry  out  this  section." 

(c)  Section  329 (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Ctaps"  and  (3)  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  may  reimburse  applicants  for  posl- 
tlona  m  the  Corps  for  actual  expenses  In- 
curred in  traveling  to  and  from  their  place 
of  residence  to  an  area  in  which  they  would 
be  assigned  for  the  purpooe  of  evaluating 
such  area  with  regard  to  being  assigned  in 
such  area.  The  Secretatry  shall  not  reimburse 
an  applicant  for  more  than  one  such  trip." 

(d)  Section  329(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Oorps",  and  by  huertlng  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following ;  **, 
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eKcept  that  U  such  area  Is  being  served  (as 

determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) by  a  hospital  or  other  health  can  de- 
livery facility  of  the  Service,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition  to  saoh  other  arrangements 
as  the  Secretary  may  make  to  Insure  the 
availability  In  such  area  of  care  and  aervlees 
by  Corps  personnel,  arrange  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  such  hospital  or  faculty  by  Corps 
personnel  In  providing  care  and  services  In 
such  area  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
utilization  will  not  impair  the  delivery  of 
care  and  treatment  through  such  hospital 
or  facility  to  pera^ns  who  are  entitled  to 
care  and  treatmssnthrough  such  hosptlal  or 
faculty";         /"^ 

(2)  by  striflng  out  "If  there  are  no  such 
faculties  In  cich  area"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "If  there 
are  no  health  faculties  in  or  serving  such 
area"; 

(S)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "In  providing 
such  care  and  services,  the  Secretary  may 
(A)  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  for  the  use  of  equipment 
and  supplies  of  the  Service  and  for  the  lease 
or  acquisition  of  other  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  (B)  secure  the  temporary  services 
of  nurses  and  aUied  health  professionals."; 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  at  medi- 
cal and  niirsing  schools  and  other  schools  of 
the  health  professions  and  training  centen 
for  the  allied  health  professions,  recruiting 
programs  for  the  Corps.  Such  programs  shall 
Include  the  wide  dissemination  of  written 
information  on  the  Corps  and  visits  to  such 
schools  by  personnel  of  the  Corps." 

(e)  Section  329(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Corps",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "to  select 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Service  and 
other  personnel"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  select  personnel 
of  the  Corps". 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  329  of  such 
Act  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (h)  and 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection  is  Inserted  after 
subsection  (f)   of  such  section: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  May  15  of  each  year — 

" ( 1 )  the  number  of  areas  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  In  the  calendar  year  preced- 
ing the  year  in  which  the  report  is  made  as 
having  critical  health  manpower  shortages 
and  the  number  of  areas  which  the  Secretary 
estimates  wUl  be  so  designated  In  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  report  is  made: 

(3)  the  number  and  tyi>es  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel assigned  in  such  preceding  calendar 
year  to  areas  designated  under  subsection 
(b),  the  number  and  types  of  additional 
Corps  personnel  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  assigned  to  such  areas  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  report  Is  sub- 
mitted, and  the  need  (if  any)  for  additional 
personnel    for    the   Corps:    and 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  in 
such  preceding  calendar  year  for  assign- 
ment of  Corps  personnel  under  this  section 
and  the  action  taken  on  each  such  applica- 
tion." 

(g)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  329  of  such 
Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (f)  of 
this  tmrtlon)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1972;"  and  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
foUowlng  ";  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974". 

(h)  Section  329  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subeectlon : 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State'  includes  Otuun,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. " 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Seontory  may  not  close 
or  transfer  control  of  a  hospital  or  other 


health  care  delivery  facility  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  unlesa — 

(1)  he  transmits  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  same  day  and  while  each  Bouse 
is  in  session,  a  detailed  explanation  (meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) )  for 
the  proposed  closing  or  trMaitfer,  and 

(2)  a  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  has  elapsed 
after  the  date  on  which  such  explanation 
is  transmitted. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3) ,  continuity  of 
session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
elth«'  House  Is  not  in  session  beoaiuse  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation 
of  the  ninety-day  period. 

(b)  Each  explanation  vulunltted  under 
subsection  (a)  for  closing  or  transferring 
control  of  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  faolUty  of  the  Public  Health  Serr- 
UseahaU— 

(I)  contain  (A)  assurances  that  persons 
entitled  to  treatment  and  care  at  the  hospital 
or  other  faculty  proposed  to  be  closed  or 
transferred  and  persons  for  whom  care  and 
treatment  at  such  hospital  or  other  faculty 
is  authorized  wlU,  after  the  proposed  closing 
or  transfer,  continue  to  t>e  provided  equiva- 
lent care  and  treatment  through  such  hos- 
pital or  other  faculty  or  under  a  new  ar- 
rangement, and  (B)  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  providing  such  care  and  treatment  to  such 
persons  after  the  proposed  closing  or  trans- 
fer; and 

(3)  the  comments  (if  any)  made  by  each — 

(A)  section  314(a)  State  health  planning 
agency  whose  section  314(a)  plan  covers  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  the  area  In  which  the 
hospital  or  other  facUity  Is  located  or  which 
Is  served  by  the  hospital  or  other  faculty,  and 

(B)  section  314(b)  area-wide  health  plan- 
ning agency  whose  section  314(b)  plan  covers 
(in  whole  or  In  part)  such  area. 

after  the  Secretary  has  provided  each  suoh 
agency  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  on  the  proposed  closing  or 
transfer. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  the  term 
"section  314(a)  State  health  planning 
agency"  means  the  aegncy  of  a  State  which 
administers  or  supervises  the  administration 
of  a  State's  health  planning  functions  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  314(a) 
(ref«Ted  to  in  paragraph  (3)  as  a  "section 
314(a)  plan"),  and  the  term  "section  314(b) 
area-wide  health  planning  agency"  means  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization which  has  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive regional,  metropolitan,  or  other  local 
area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  In  section 
314(b)  (referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  as  a 
"section  314(b)  plan"). 

Ssc.  4.  Section  741(f)  (1)  (C)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  for  a  period  of  at  least 
two  years  in  an  area  in  a  State  determined  by 
the  Secretary**  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  practice  his 
profession  (as  a  menjber  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  or  otherwise)  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  two  ytein  in  an  area  in  a 
State  designated  under  section  329(b)  or 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Secretary". 

Sxc.  5.  Title  n  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  224 
the  foUowlng  new  section : 

"PTTBLIC    HXALTH    AND    NATIONAL    HXALTH    SEXV- 
ICX  COSPS  SCHOLAXSinP  TXAINUCO  PXOGRAM 

"Sxc.  225.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish the  Public  Health  and  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Scholarship  Training  Program 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Program)  to  obtain  trained  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  other  health-related  spe- 
cialists for  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
and  other  units  of  the  Service. 

"(b)    To   be   eligible   for   acceptance   and 


continued    participation    In    the    Program. 
each  applicant  must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be 
enioUed,  as  a  fuU-time  student  in  an  ac- 
credited (as  detemained  by  the  Secretary) 
educational  institution  In  the  United  States. 
or  its  territories  or  possessions; 

"^2)  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study, 
and  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  academ- 
ic standing,  leading  to  a  degree  in  m*dl- 
clne,  dentistry,  or  other  health -related  spe- 
cialty, as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 

"(3)  be  eligible  for,  or  hold,  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Regu- 
lar or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Service  or  be 
selected  for  clvUlan  service  In  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps;  and 

"(4)  agree  In  writing  to  serve,  as  pre- 
scribed by  subeectlon  (e)  of  this  section. 
In  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Service 
or  as  a  clvUlan  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps. 

"(c)  Each  participant  in  the  Program  wUl 
be  authorised  a  scholarship  for  each  ap- 
proved academic  year  of  training,  not  to 
exceed  four  years.  In  an  amount  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  payable  in  monthly 
Installments.  The  scholarship  sbaU  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  basic  pay  and 
allowances  of  a  commissioned  officer  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  pay  grade  O-l  with  less  than 
two  years  of  service,  plus  an  amount  to  oover 
the  reasonable  ooet  of  books,  supplies, 
equipment,  student  -  niedical  expenses,  and 
other  necessary  educational  expenses  which 
are  not  otherwise  paid  as  a  part  of  the 
basic   tuition   payment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  eontract  with  an 
accredited  educational  institution  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  other  education  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  corered  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  for  persona  par- 
ticipating In  the  Program.  If  necessary,  per- 
sons participating  In  the  Program  may  be 
reimbursed  for  the  actual  oost  of  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  authorised  In  this 
subsection.  In  Ueu  of  a  contract  with  the 
educational  Institution. 

"(e)  A  person  participating  In  the  Pro- 
gram shall  be  obligated  to  serve  on  active 
duty  as  a  comnUasloned  officer  In  the  Serv- 
ice or  as  a  civilian  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  foUowlng  completion 
of  academic  training,  for  a  p>erlod  ot  time 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  win  not 
be  less  than  one  year  of  service  on  active 
duty  for  Much,  academic  year  of  training  re- 
ceived tinder  the  Program.  At  least  one-half 
of  the  period  of  service  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  must  be  spent  providing 
health  care  and  services  (I)  In  an  area  desig- 
nated under  section  339(b),  (3)  as  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  the  Pedera^ 
Health  Programs  Service  and  In  an  area  (de- 
tennlned  under  section  329  or  otherwise)  to 
have  a  health  manpower  shortage,  or  (3)  in 
connection  with  any  program,  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  provision  of  health  care 
and  services  In  such  an  area.  For  persons  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  a  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  the  oommencement 
of  a  period  of  obligated  service  can  be  de- 
ferred for  the  period  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete internship  and  residency  training.  For 
persona  receiving  degreee  In  other  health  pro- 
fessions the  obligated  service  period  wUl  com- 
mence upon  completion  of  their  academic 
training.  Periods  of  internship  or  residency 
shaU  not  be  credltaMe  in  satisfying  an  ac- 
tive duty  service  obligation  under  this  sub- 
section unless  the  internship  or  resldenxry  Is 
served  in  a  faclUty  of  the  Servloe  or  other  fa- 
culty of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 

"(f)(1)  If,  tor  any  reason,  a  person  falls 
to  complete  an  active  duty  service  obligation 
under  this  section,  he  shaU  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
tultlocx  and  other  education  expenses,  and 
scholarship  payments,  psdd  under  this  sec- 
tion, plus  interest  at  the  maximum  legal 
prevailing    rate.    Any    amount    which    the 
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nmtad  StAtM  U  entlUad  to  recover  under 
tbls  pi*gr%ph  shall,  within  the  tbr««-yMLr 
p«nod  beginning  on  the  date  the  United 
St*t««  beoocnaa  entitled  to  recover  such 
•mount,  be  paid  to  the  United  States. 

"(3)  When  a  person  undergoing  training 
In  the  Program  is  academically  dismissed  or 
▼oluntarlly  terminates  academic  training,  he 
shall  be  liable  for  repayment  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  other  educational  expenses  paid  to 
or  for  him  from  Federal  funds  plus  any 
scholarship  payments  which  he  received  un- 
der the  program. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any  obli- 
gation under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  applicable 
to  any  Individual  whenever  compliance  by 
such  Individual  Is  Impossible  or  would  In- 
volve extreme  hardship  to  such  Individual 
and  If  enforcement  of  such  obligation  with 
respect  to  any  Indlvldiial  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  persons  undergoing  academic  training 
under  the  Program  shall  not  be  counted 
agalnat  any  employment  celling  affecting  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
governing  the  Implementation  of  this  se''- 
tton. 

"(1)  To  carry  out  the  Program,  there  Is 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  «3,(XK).0OO  for 
the   fiscal  year  ending  June   30.    1974." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
object,  would  the  Senator  advise  me 
with  whom  It  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  ranking  members 
of  the  committee  have  been  alerted.  And 
this  Is  In  conlormity  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs) .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  ScHwiiKER),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee  as  well  as 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee.  It  Is  with 
their  imderstandlng  and  approval  and 
at  their  urging  that  we  are  tatdng  the 
action  we  are  taking  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  had  been  so  informed.  I 
merely  wanted  the  record  to  show  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits)  and  myself,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concxur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3858)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  im- 
prove the  program  of  medical  assistance 
to  areas  with  health  manpower  short- 
ages, and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
following  amendments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  1.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  Immediately  after  the  word 
service".  Insert  the  following,  "on  a  fee-for- 
service  or  other  basis". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment.  Immediately  after  the  word 
"collect",  Inaert  the  following:  ",  on  a  fee-for- 
serrlce  or  other  basis,". 


On  page  0.  line  7.  of  the  Hotise  engroaeed 
amendment,  strike  out  "oomm»nta  (if  any) 
made  by"  and  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "approval  of". 

On  page  9,  line  17,  of  the  Houee  eogroeeed 
amendment,  strike  out  "ootnment  on"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"approve". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 

currently  pending  before  the  Senate,  S. 
3858,  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel 
Act  Amendments  of  1972,  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  October 
13.  The  Senate  passed  the  original  bill  In 
mid-August. 

I  am  pleased  that  most  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  have 
been  retained  in  tills  House-passed 
version.  There  are  several  items,  how- 
ever, which  the  House  has  dropped,  and 
wliich  are  essential  to  the  bill.  The 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  adds 
these  provisions  to  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  first  is  a  provision  which  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  collect  for  services  offered  by 
National  Health  Service  Corps  personnel 
in  the  manner  he  finds  most  efficient  and 
effective  in  any  particular  situation.  It 
permits  him  to  use  fee-for-servlce  col- 
lections, or  "any  other  basis."  It  is  our 
Intent  that  where  circumstances  war- 
rent  it,  these  fees  might  be  paid  on  a 
prepayment,  capitation,  or  any  other 
basis. 

The  second  provision  requires  the  re- 
view and  approval  of  Local  314  and 
314(b)  health  planning  agencies  prior  to 
congressional  consideration  of  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
plans  for  the  transfer  or  closure  of  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics. 
The  House  provides  only  review  and 
comment  to  these  organizations.  In  Its 
consideration  of  this  bill,  the  Senate 
committee  considered  it  vital  that  local 
agencies  that  are  expert  on  the  needs  of 
the  communities  involved  be  given  an 
authoritative  say  In  the  disposition  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
clinics.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  these 
planning  agencies  already  have  the  au- 
thority to  prevent  private  and  public 
hospitals  in  their  communities  from  be- 
ing reimbursed  under  medicare.  The 
intent  of  tliis  authority  is  to  Ensure  that 
efficient  use  is  made  of  all  health  facili- 
ties in  the  community  concerned.  It  was 
clear  to  the  Senate  committee  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  can  place  this  re- 
quirement for  review  and  approval  on 
community  and  private  Institutions,  it 
can  place  the  same  requirements  on  Its 
own  actions  in  a  community. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  these 
amendments.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  rein- 
state provisions  that  were  formerly  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY) .  The  questlMi  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  frcwn  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS—H.R.    16676 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  16676. 


TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNiTEY)  laid  before  the  Senate  KR. 
16676,  an  act  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
community  mental  health  centers,  alco- 
holism facilities,  drug  abuse  facilities, 
and  facilities  for  the  mental  health  of 
children,  which  was  reed  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tor  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clei*  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)  section  301  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sk.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated tor  grants  for  facUltlee  of  ptibUo 
and  other  nonprofit  community  mental 
health  centers  under  this  title  1100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  yew  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
•40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1974." 

(b)  Section  307  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  for  construction  of 
any  facility  deacrlbed  In  this  title  unices  the 
Secretary  determines  that  funds  are  not 
available,  under  this  title  to  make  a  grant  tor 
the  conetructlon  of  such  facility.". 

(c)  Section  334(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
Initial  grants  to  community  mental  health 
centers,  under  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  each  of  the  twelve  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  euch  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  grants  to  such  centers 
which  have  previously  received  a  grant  under 
this  part  and  are  eligible  for  such  a  grant  by 
the  year  for  which  sums  are  being  appro- 
priated tinder  this  sentence.". 

(d)  Section  346  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(e)  Section  347(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1874." 

(f )  Section  363  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Jtine  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974". 
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(g)  Section  36S(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.". 

(h)(1)  Section  3ei(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  t>y  Inserting  after  "Juine  30,  1973," 
the  following:  "and  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974,". 

(2)  Section  361  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  "construction  and 
stafllng  of  facilities"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "facility  and  operating  costs  of  fa- 
culties". 

(3)  Section  361(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  each  of  the  next  fourteen  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
grants  for  operating  costs  with  respect  to  any 
project  under  part  C  or  D  for  which  an  op- 
erating grant  was  made  from  appropriations 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  before  Jtily  1,  1974." 

(l)(l)  Section  371(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $46,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  for  grants 
under  this  part  for  facilities  and  for  Initial 
grants  under  this  part  and  for  training  and 
eveiluation  under  section  373. 

"(3)  There  ase  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  eleven  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any 
project  under  this  part  for  which  grants 
for  operating  coef  were  made  from  appro- 
priations under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  before  July  1.  1974." 

(3)  Section  271(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "construction  of"  and 
"of  compensation  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel." 

(3)  Section  371(b)  (8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "construc- 
tion or*. 

(4)  Section  371(c)  oS.  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "costs  of  oompenrsa- 
tlon  of  professional  and  technical  personnel" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "op- 
erating costs". 

(j)  Section  256(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  OBiry  out  this  section  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  80,  1974.". 

(k)(l)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3a0(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "eight"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "eleven"  and  by 
striking  the  word  "four"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "seven". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "three"  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "next"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  therwrf  "six". 

(3)  Such  suheectlon  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  In  any  year  where  funds  appropriated 
do  not  reach  the  level  required  to  fuUy  fund 
applications  for  asslBtanoe  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  shall  distribute 
the  funds  avaUable  as  follows:  30  per  centvim 
for  appUcants  under  paragraph  (1)  and  70 
I>er  centum  for  applicants  under  paragr^h 
(3)." 

(1)(1)  Section  330(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "for  operational 
coets". 

(3)  The  caption  for  part  B  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


"Pa«t  B — OaANTs  FO«  iNTrxAL  Costs  or 
Opkkatton  or  Cxxnats" 

(m)  Section  330  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  make  addi- 
tional grants  to  each  center  equal  to  S  per 
centum  of  such  costs,  which  maintains  a 
bona  fide  program  under  parts  C,  D,  F,  and  G, 
for  each  such  program.  In  no  case  shall 
grants  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  any  project." 

(n)(l)  Section  331(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4) ;  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(6)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the  cen- 
ter are  made  available  to  any  health  mainte- 
nance or  health  service  organization  if  in  the 
catchment  area  for  such  center; 

"(7)  such  center  has  a  program  wbereby 
It  screens,  and  where  practicable  provides 
treatment  for,  persons  within  its  catchment 
area,  who  may  be  admitted  to  a  State  men- 
tal health  facility:  and 

"(8)  such  center  has  a  program  for  the 
followup  care  of  persons  within  its  catchment 
area,  who  are  discharged  from  a  State  men- 
tal health  faculty." 

(3)  Section  331(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  197S"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(o)  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"CKAMTS  ros   CONSULTATION  SKSVICXS 

"Skc.  336.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  community 
meiital  health  center,  alcoholism  prevention 
and  treatment  faculty,  specialized  facility  for 
alcoholics,  treatment  faculty  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  other  persons  with  drag  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  problems,  or  facility  for 
mental  health  of  children,  or  mental  health 
of  the  elderly  to  which  a  grant  under  part  B, 
C,  D,  F,  (»*  G,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  made  from 
appropriations  tat  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1972.  to  assist  it  in  meeting  a 
pcHTtion  of  the  operating  costs  the  Secretary 
may,  with  respect  to  such  center  or  faciUty, 
make  a  grant  under  this  section  for  constil- 
tation  servlcee  in  addition  to  such  other  op- 
erating grants  for  such  center  or  facility. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
q>ect  to  a  center  or  faculty  referred  to  in  that 
subsection  may  not  exceed  100  percent  of 
such  coets. 

"(c)  For  the  purpoeee  of  making  Initial 
grants  under  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

(p)(l)  Section  343(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "costs  (deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "operating  coets  (deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary)"; 

(3)  Section  a43(b)(l)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "three"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six"  and  striking  the  word  "eight" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "eleven"; 

(3)  Section  343(b)  (2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "three"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "six"; 

(4)  The  section  caption  of  section  343 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"STAmNc"    and    ina«rtlng    in    Ueu    thereof 

"OPKRATnro". 

(q)  Section  343 (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  words  "compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "operating 
expenses"; 

(r)  Section  344  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 


striking  the  words  "a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  initial  stafllng"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "facUity  and  operat- 
ing costs". 

(s){l)  Section  361(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  words  "of  construction" 
and  "of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
of  the  latter  the  words  "operating  costs". 

(2)  Section  361(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  words  "oosts  of  compen- 
sation of  professtonal  and  technical  person- 
nel" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"opertalng  costs". 

(3)  (A)  Section  356(b)  U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "eight"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "eleven". 

(B)  Section  26e(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "three" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "six". 

(4)  Section  364  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  Initial  staffing  of  a"  and  in- 
serting after  the  word  "facility"  the  words 
"operating  costs". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  would  extend  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  in  respect  to  cammunlt> 
mental  health  centers  for  1  additional 
year.  At  the  time  the  House  acted  It  had 
before  It  the  companion  bill  which  had 
passed  the  Senate,  S.  3716,  which  would 
extend  the  community  mental  health 
centers  program  for  2  years  as  well  as 
make  a  number  of  sitbstantlve  changes  in 
the  law.  The  House  chose  not  to  act  on 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  urgent  that  the  Congress 
extend  and  improve  this  vital  health 
program.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  to 
the  House  bill  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
other  body.  My  amendment  incorporates 
all  of  the  substantive  changes  which  the 
original  Senate  bill  Included,  such  as  the 
authorization  for  operational  grants  as 
cwitrasted  to  staffing  grants,  and  facility 
grants  as  contrasted  to  ccDstructlon 
grants.  In  addition,  the  amendment  in- 
cludes special  emphasis  on  consultation 
and  educaticai  services  In  mental  health 
center  programs  as  well  as  special  em- 
phasis on  programs  to  assist  persons  who 
have  been  hospitalized  in  State  or  cotmty 
mental  hospitals. 

My  amendment  extends  the  program 
for  only  1  additional  year,  like  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  these  needed  improvements  in  the 
law  but  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  foreclose  the  opportunity  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  to  make  what- 
ever additional  improvements  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tht  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bin  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  16676>  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
to  amend,  the  Community  Mental  Health 
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Centers  Act  to  extend  for  1  yeax  the  pro- 
grams ot  assistance  for  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  alcoholism  facilities, 
drug  abuse  facilities,  and  fsu:ilitles  for 
the  mental  health  of  children,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Chair  Inform  me  when  this  would  be 
sent  to  the  House?  Would  it  go  forth- 
with? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
should  be  a  message  shortly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  CONCERN  AND 
PRAYERS  FOR  SAFETY  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVE HALE  BOOOS,  REP- 
RESENTATIVE NICK  BEGICH.  AND 
THEIR  COMPANIONS 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  the  NaUon. 
especially  those  of  us  who  serve  in  Con- 
gress, and  thoee  of  us  who  hail  from 
Louisiana,  are  extremely  dismayed  at  the 
bad  news  that  a  plane  carrying  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  is  miss- 
ing. A  search  Is  due  to  resume  again  in 
about  1  hour  In  the  effort  to  find  the  lost 
plane. 

At  this  moment  we  can  only  pray  that 
this  is  not  the  type  disaster  which  we  all 
fear.  Representative  Nick  Begich  and 
some  of  his  staff  were  aboard  the  plane 
with  Representative  Boggs. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones  at  this  time.  We  pray  for  Rep- 
resentative Bocos  and  Representative 
BxGicH.  and  their  companions,  and  we  all 
hope  the  results  of  the  search  today  may 
be  favorable.  We  extend  our  sympathies 
to  Mrs.  Boggs  In  this  hour  of  sorrow,  and 
also  the  Boggs  family. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  the  statements  which 
he  has  Just  made  about  the  situation 
which  confronts  Representative  Hale 
Boggs  and  Representative  Nick  Bboicb. 
of  Alaska. 

When  the  White  House  called  me  last 
night  about  the  possibility  that  some- 
thing might  have  happened,  I  was,  of 
course,  very  much  distressed.  But  the 
search  is  still  going  on.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  rescue  these  two  men  and 
their  companions.  In  the  meantime,  we 
all  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  praying  for  the  sur- 
vival of  all  members  on  the  aircraft  and 
for  their  safe  return  soon  to  Washington. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 


information  available  to  me  is  that  the 
search  will  resume  at  about  noon.  Wash- 
ington time,  which  is  approximately  7 
o'clock  Alaskan  time.  Prior  to  that  time 
organized  search  Is  not  possible.  Day- 
break occurs  In  the  next  hour  and  at 
that  point  the  search  by,  I  believe,  35  or 
more  planes  wUI  resume.  We  hope  very 
much  it  will  be  successful. 


Robert  D.  Hopkins  and  simdry  other 
officers.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adminstratlon,  for  permanent 
prcxaotions  In  the  grades  of  lieutenant, 
lieutenant  (Jimlor  grade) ,  and  ensign. 


COMMUNICATTON8  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  or  thx  U.S.  Soloikrs'  Homx 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  the  report  of  Annual  General 
Inspection  of  the  Home,  1971,  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Army  (with  accompany- 
ing reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Sekvicxs  to  AFDC  Faiciijxs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Services  to  AFOC  Fami- 
lies, dated  October  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

RxPOBT   or  Pedkrai.  Law   Entorcehcent  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Acnvrnxs 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral Law  EnXoroement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Activities  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
Tkbo    Prxtkrence    and    Sixth    PaxrERXNCB 

CLASSinCATION    rOR    CXRTAIN    AUKNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  New  CoNtrritucTiON  Fdndb  in  the 

HnX-BURTON  PSOOUK 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  new  construction  funds 
in  the  Hill -Burton  program  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Commission  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STKNNIB,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  16925.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority 
for  special  pay  for  nuclear-qualified  naval 
submarine  officers,  authorize  special  pay  for 
nuclear-quallfled  naval  surface  officers,  and 
provide  special  pay  to  certain  nuclear-trained 
and  qualified  enlisted  members  of  the  naval 
service  who  agree  to  reenllat,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Sept.  No.  92-1307). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

Hit.  1536.  An  act  to  amend  sectimi  319 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  14934.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  levels  III  emd  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  applicable  to  certain 
positions  within  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
S.4l3e.   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mbiam 
Alvarado: 

S.  4127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydla  Melen- 
dez.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    MAN8FIKLD    (for   Mr.   Mc- 

OOVKKN)  : 

S.  4128.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  39  and  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain 
restrictions  on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purpoaea.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  4129.  A  bill  to  provide  a  mechanism  to 
improve  health  care  In  rural  areas  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Care  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfar*  and  a  National  Coun- 
cil on  Rural  Health,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 

GRE8SIOMAL  RKCORO: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  4129.  A  bill  to  provide  a  mechanism 
to  Improve  health  care  in  rural  areas 
through  the  establishment  of  the  OfiQce 
of  Rural  Health  Care  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  a  National  Council  on  Rural 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

TKB   RtTRAI.   RSALTH    ACT  OV    ISTI 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce the  Rural  Health  Act  of  1972.  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  reviewed  and 
considered  by  Senators  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  during  the  time  between  the 
adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress  and 
the  beginning  of  the  93d  Congress.  It 
is  my  further  hope  that  hearings  can 
be  held  on  this  legislation  soon  after  the 
first  session  of  the  93d  Congress  con- 
venes. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
accomplish  three  major  goals:  First,  the 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  for 
health  care  delivery  to  rural  areas  of 
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the  United  States;  two,  a  fan 
ment  of  the  health  of  rural  Al|ieilc«ns 
and  the  health  care  they  recetve;  aod 
three,  assurajoce,  to  the  extent  feasible. 
that  rural  areas  receive  their  fair  share 
of  Federal  funds  for  health  care  de- 
livery. 

These  goals  would  be  EM»ompllahed  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Care  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  on  Rora] 
Health. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  health 
of  our  rural  citizens  is  not  statisticaily 
as  good  as  the  health  of  those  in  metro- 
politan are£i5.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
delivery  of  health  care  in  many  rural 
areas  is  either  inadequate  or  nonexist- 
ent. Numerous  excell»it  legislative  meas- 
ures have  been  enacted  over  the  years 
to  improve  health  care  delivery  in  rural 
America. 

Last  year  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  became  law. 
That  measure  included  a  provision, 
which  I  i^Kmsored,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional health  manpower  shortage  area 
clearinghouse  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Anoth- 
er provlsloci  In  that  act  which  I  also 
sponsored  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  use 
his  best  efforts  to  provide  Public  Health 
dervice  physicians  in  each  coimty  in  the 
United  States  which  does  not  have  a 
resident  physician.  Both  provisions  were 
designed  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  care  in  rural  and  other  medically 
underserved  areas. 

Two  years  ago  the  Emergency  Health 
Personnel  Act  was  enacted.  Its  purpose, 
too.  was  to  increase  the  number  of  doc- 
tors and  allied  health  personnel  in  med- 
ically underserved  areas.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  the  ways  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  been  attempting  to  attack  the 
root  cause  of  poor  health  in  rural 
America. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide further  needed  emphasis  in  the 
fight  for  better  rural  health  care.  The 
Office  of  Rural  Health  Care  would  be 
the  focal  point  in  the  Federal  syst«n 
for:  first,  administering  all  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  which  relate 
to  health  care  In  rural  areas;  second. 
coordination  with  other  Federal  a«en- 
cies  whose  activities  relate  to  rural 
health  care;  third,  coordination  of  rural 
health  care  personnel  training;  and 
fourth,  evaluating  departmental  pro- 
grams relating  to  rural  health  care.  The 
Office  would  also  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  rural  communities,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  interested  in  im- 
provement of  rural  health  care. 

The  Rural  Health  Act  of  1972  would 
also  establish  a  National  Council  cm  Ru- 
ral Health,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
study  the  health  of  persons  living  in 
rural  areas,  the  adequacy  of  rural  health 
care  delivery,  and  the  effect  of  Federal 
programs  on  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  persons  living  in  rural  areas. 
The  Coimcil  would  be  reqxxired  to  sub- 
mit  its  study,   along  with  its   recom- 
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mendations  for  additional  legislation 
and  administrative  action,  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress  within  2  years 
after  its  aj^polntment. 

Mr.  Preeidenk  this  {m^Misai  is  slmUar 
in  scope  aad  intent  to  a  measure  intro- 
duced on  October  11,  1072,  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Roy,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiectloa,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou>, 
as  follows: 

8.  41M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "Rural  Health  Aot  of 
I97y. 

omdr  or  buxal  rzalth  cabA 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  of  Rural  Health  Care  to  be 
directed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Health  Care  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  Aseistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Allairs.  Such  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  W^are. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  le  authorized  to  provide 
the  Office  of  Rvural  Health  Care  with  such 
full-tUne  professional  and  clerical  staff  and 
with  the  services  ot  such  consultants  as  may 
be  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and 
functions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Health  Care — 

(1)  to  administer  all  Federal  laws  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  administrative  re- 
sponsibility and  which  provide  for,  or  au- 
thorize the  making  of  grants  or  contracts 
related  to,   health   eare   programs   In   rural 


(2)  to  provide  a  liaison  wHh  the  actlvlUes 
carried  on  by  other  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalltlee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity) relating  to  health  care  programs  in 
rural  areaa; 

(3)  to  coordinate  training  for  neoeaaary 
manpower  for  health  care  programs  In  rural 
areas; 

(4)  to  be  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  other  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  programs  related  to  health  care 
in  rural  areas  and  to  make  periodic  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary;  and 

(6)  to  Insure,  to  the  maylmum  extent 
feasible,  that  a  fair  share  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  titles  m,  VI,  vn.  vni, 
IX,  and  X  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
are  expended  (or  projects  in,  or  which  pri- 
marily benefit,  rural  areas.  "Fair  share"  for 
the  purpose  of  this  clause  means  a  percent- 
age equal  to  the  percentage  of  total  residents 
of  the  United  States  who  reside  In  rxiral 
areaa. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  technical 
assistance  to  rural  communities  and  to  en- 
titles and  individuals  interested  in  the  Im- 
pirovement  of  health  care  In  rural  areas,  there 
shaU  be  in  each  regional  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  one 
or  more  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Care.  Such  technical  assistance  may 
include — 

(1)  assistance  In  making  preliminary  sur- 
veys of  the  health  of  persons  residing  In  a 
rinral  area  and  of  the  delivery  of  health  care 
to  such  persons  and  In  developing  a  state- 
ment of  the  needs  of  such  area  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  health  eye  delivery  provided 
such  persons;  and 


(3 )  pro^ldlaff  iriamkiioii  f  A7  ob'ibe  ( 
aetenstloa  and  adTtntapes  ot  each  health  eare 
d^-v^ry  aystem  wbtob  coutd  be  otUlaBd  la  a 
rural  acea,  and   (B)   on  pulalic  and  pcivate 

sources  of  Information  and  technical  and 
financial  asslartance  for  Improving  health  care 
delivery  systems  in  rural  ateas.  In  proivldlng 
such  aawlstanoe  the  Deputy  AsAataat  Secre- 
tary for  Rural  Health  Care  sbaU  utUlse  the 
Information  and  reaourcea  ot  the  National 
Health  U&npower  Shortage  Area  Clearlng- 
bouae  eetabUahed  pursuant  to  the  Oxnpre- 
henalTe  BBealth  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
19T1  (Publlcl*wW-18T). 

NATIOMAI.  COtTNCn.  CM  BUBAL  HKALTH 

Sao.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
oatlon.  and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  National 
Council  on  Rural  Health  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Council")  to  con- 
sist of  ten  members  selected  from  amons 
Individuals  who  are  recognized  authorities 
In  the  fields  of  rural  development,  rural 
health  care  delivery,  and  health  profeeslont 
education. 

(b)  (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  frora  among  tts 
members,  and  may  employ  euch  staff  i>«nac- 
nel  as  the  OounoU  determines  are  required 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
section. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  title  8,  United  States 
Code,  resting  to  appotntments  in  the  oosi- 
pettttve  service  and  to  daaslflcaUoo  and 
rates  of  compensation  shall  not  apply  ta 
members  ot  the  CouncU  or  to  staff  peraonnsl 
employed  under  paragraph  (1).  Members  of 
the  CouncU  (other  than  members  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  emi>loyees  of  the  TTnlted 
States)  shaU,  whUe  serving  on  bustnees  of 
the  CouncU,  be  entitled  to  reoelve  a  per  diem 
aUowance  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  grade 
Q&~1&  of  the  General  Schedule.  Sach  mem- 
ber of  the  OouncU,  while  ao  serving  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  buslneet. 
may  be  allowed  actual  trav«i  expenses  and 
per  diem  In  Meu  of  snbetetence  as  snthorleed 
by  section  6706  of  title  S  at  the  tTnlted  SUtes 
Code  for  peraons  In  the  Oovemment  servlee 
employed  intermittently. 

(c)(1)  The  Council  sbaU  conduct  a  atudy 
and  ahall  within  twenty -four  mootbs  after 
its  appointment  submit  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Congreee  a  complete  report  on — 

(A)  the  health  at  persons  residing  In  nir^ 
areas  of  the  United  States, 

(B)  the  adequacy  of  health  eare  delivery  to 
such  persons.  Including  analysis  of  the  sys- 
tems of  such  health  can  delivery   and 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  Federal  programs 
are  Involved  in,  and  eflecUvely  aaaist  in.  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  such  persons 
and  health  care  delivery  for  them 

(2)  The  CouncU  shall  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congrees  such  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action  ae  It  de(ter- 
mlnea  to  be  necessary.  Including  the  manner 
In  which  problems  Identified  under  para- 
gr^h  (1)  may  be  reeolved  and  the  rote  the 
Federal  OovemmMit  should  play  In  reeolvtzig 
soeb  ptoblems. 

AUTHOaiZAnON  OF  AmOPaiATIONS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  For  the  ptirpoae  of  operating 
&na  T^aW«^^'"'"e  ^"  Office  of  Rural  Health 
Care  established  purauaut  to  section  2  of  this 
Act,  there  la  autborlzad  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO. 
1973;  $4,000,000  for  the  flaoal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974;  and  ee.000.000  (or  the  fiaeal 
year  ending  June  90,  1976. 

(b)  For  the  puipoee  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  National  CouncU  on  Rural 
Health  established  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973:  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $150,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtine  30.  1975. 
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aSHAlTE  RBBOLUnON  SM— 8UBMIB- 
8ION  OP  A  RSSOLUnON  CON- 
CKRNDIO  AW  BJBCTROWIC  VOT- 
INO  SYBTBM  FOR  THE  SENATB 

(Referred  to  tbe  Cmimlttee  on  Rules 
and  AdministntlnD.) 

Mr.  ROBBRT  C.  BTRD  fubmltted  the 
fonowlnff  rescdutkn: 

8.  Rn.  S80 


Rttolved,  Tb«t  tb«  Cnmrnttt.—  on  Rulaa 
and  Artmlnlrtftlon  b«  withorlxad  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  ft  (MtflbUlty  study  nUtlv* 
u>  th»  6mifn  and  lastaUatloa  of  an  electroDlc 
Tottng  WTntma  In  th«  S«nat«  Cb&mt>«r,  tb« 
piuipow  of  wlilch  would  b«  to  r«duoe  the 
time  i«qulr«4  for  Totlsf  and  to  prorld*  for 
ib»  aimultaIMo^ta  noocdlng  and  displarlng  of 
rueh  Tot**  In  the  CbamlMr  and  other  destr- 
abl«  locations  within  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMERICA'S  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

Mir.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  u 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Stibcom- 
mtttee,  I  have  ss>6ken  out  frequently  re- 
garding the  dismal  and  shortsighted  pol- 
icy o(  this  administration  reeardlnc 
America's  health  care  crislB.  Today  I 
would  like  to  briefly  expand  upon  that 
sorry  record  by  tncludtoc  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  an  excellent  article  by  Wil- 
liam Hinee,  which  appeared  in  last  eve- 
olns's  Washington  Star-News.  Mr.  Hlnes' 
article,  entitled  'Health  Policy  for  150 
SoTlets."  describes  how  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  arranged  for  complete 
health  care  coverage  for  150  Soviet 
citizens  who  are  temporarily  visiting  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  an  exchange 
agreement  with  Russia.  The  article  points 
out  how  the  Insurance  coverage  for  the 
Soviets  covers  all  illnesses  with  no  ques- 
tions asked.  And  the  oititre  cost  of  the 
coverage  is  to  be  paid  by  the  VB.  Oovem- 
ment.  It  is  a  cruel  irony,  Mr.  President. 
that  this  administration  woiild  go  to  such 
lengths  to  insure  international  reciproc- 
ity when  it  has  done  so  little  to  bring 
equivalent  health  care  coverage  to  its  own 
citizens. 

How  is  it,  Mr.  President,  that  Nlzon 
and  the  Insurance  industry  can  quickly 
find  a  way  to  provide  heaith  insiffance 
for  visitors  from  a  foreign  land  when 
they  are  seemingly  incapable  of  doing  an 
equivalent  job  for  those  whom  they  pur- 
port to  serve? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c(ai- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

VS.   Pats    PasKiuMa — Hxaltb    Pouct    roa 

ISO  Sovirrs 

(By  WUUam  Hlnaa) 

Row  wotild  you  like  to  buy  a  health  insur- 
ance policy  that  would  pay  every  cent  of  all 
your  hoopltal  and  doctor  bills  for  anjrthlng 
from  a  hangnail  to  a  heart  transplant — no 
One  print,  no  questions  asked,  all  for  $18.98 
a  month,  and  paid  by  the  government? 

Well,  sorry,  but  It's  not  available — at  least 
not  to  you.  But  up  to  160  Soviet  citizens  on 
temporary  duty  in  this  country  wUl  qualify 
for  this  Incredibly  thorough  Blue  Croes-Blue 
Shield  coverage.  What's  more,  the  premiums 
are  being  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam. 

About  the  nearest  thing  to  the  health  poli- 
cies being  written  for  the  Riuslaiu  Is  the 


"high  option"  Blue  Cross  plan  for  federal 
employee 

That  costs  t23.oe  monthly — abouv  Sfi  man 
than  the  Soviet  deal — and  covers  roughly 
80  percent  of  an  Individual's  average  requlre- 
mants.  Under  a  cost-sbartng  formula  worked 
out  by  the  CtrU  Service  CDmmlsslon,  the  UB. 
contributes  •8.31  and  the  employe  $16.75. 

An  Irate  taxpayer  might  conclude  at  first 
glance  ttiat  some  crypto-Cotnmle  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  taken  }ust  another  example  of  the  Inter- 
national back-scratching  custom  caUed 
"reciprocity." 

In  the  Soviet  Union  when  somebody  gets 
sick  be  goes  to  a  doctor  and.  If  necessary,  is 
hospitalized  until  he  gets  better  or  dies.  In 
any  event  there's  no  pre-admission  Inqulal- 
tlon  about  what  kind  of  Insurance  be  carries. 
and  no  bills  or  hassles  later  from  either  the 
doctor  or  the  Institution. 

"There  was  a  certain  amount  of  embarrass- 
ment here."  a  Blue  Cross  spokesman  said. 
ref erring  to  the  fact  that  whQe  Americans 
stricken  In  Russia  are  entitled  to  free  care. 
Russians  tn  the  Untied  States  weren't. 

So  representatives  of  HEW  and  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Health  worked  out  an  arrange- 
ment last  spring  which  was  embodied  In  the 
"Agreement  for  Health  Cooperation"  signed 
tn  l<ay  during  President  Nixon's  vistt  to 
Moacow.  It  covers  Soviet  citizens  studying 
the  health  care  system  In  this  cotintry. 

Although  the  cooperative  health  agreement 
was  heralded  by  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L. 
Rldiardson  and  others  tor  Its  promise  In 
fields  of  cooperative  research,  nothing  much 
was  said  at  the  time  about  the  super-Blue 
Cross  health  policies. 

Details  were  worked  out  later  between 
HEW  and  the  Blue  Cross  Assn.,  which  was 
selecrted  to  arrange  the  coverage  because  It 
is  the  largest  single  health  Insiirance  carrier 
In  the  country  and  has  a  national  network 
of  health  plans. 


AN  ASIAN  MUNICH? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorials 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  on  candidate  McQov- 
raw's  most  recent  peace  plan  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

(Prozn   the   Washington  Evening  Star  and 
DaUy  News.  Oct.  11,  1973] 

McOovKXN's  Asian  Mxtnich 
The  most  comforting  thing  about  Senator 
McOovem's  VIettuun  peace  plan  is  that,  given 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  electorate 
as  reflected  In  the  reoent  public  opinion 
polls,  his  chances  of  ever  being  In  a  position 
to  Implement  it  are,  to  put  It  mildly,  slight. 
In  last  night's  televised  speech,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  lashed  out  with 
almost  equal  bitterness  against  both  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  President  Thleu.  He  charged 
BCr.  Nixon  with  enlarging  the  war  and  being 
Interested  only  in  saving  faee  and  preserving 
the  Thleu  regime.  The  South  Vietnamese 
government  he  characterized  as  being  a 
bunch  of  thieves  and  drug-pushers  "not 
worth  one  mc»«  American  dollar,  one  more 
American  prisoner,  one  more  drop  of  Amerl- 
csan  blood."  It  is  doubtful  if  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  of  any  nation  has  ever 
so  viciously  attacked  a  regime  with  which  his 
own  government  is  allied. 

And  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent had  not  a  single  word  of  blame  or  con- 
demnation for  North  Vietnam,  a  regime 
which  has  waged  war  against  all  its  neigh- 
bors, never  held  a  free  election  since  the 
Cckoununist  seizure  there  and  steadfastly  re- 


fuaad  to  abide  by  the  aaneea  ptotnaol  gov- 
emlng  treatment  of  prlaonars  of  war. 

IdcOorem's  preaerlptim  for  ending  the 
war  Is  dmply  to  ran  up  the  white  flag  in 
the  hope  that  eomebody  in  Hanoi  wW  salute. 
He  would  unllaterslly  halt  all  bombing  sad 
ottier  "acts  at  force"  In  Tndnch,lna.  tannlnate 
the  shipment  o^  military  supplies  to  the  war 
aone  and  withdraw  all  Amerloan  forces  (and 
their  equlprrvent)  from  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  within  00  days.  The  expectation  Is 
that  Hanoi  would  retxim  all  American  pris- 
oners during  that  90-day  period,  as  well  it 
might  In  return  for  such  a  sell-out. 

Once  the  prisoners  were  returned  and  the 
mliMlng  acoounted  for,  MoOovem  would  then 
does  the  American  bases  tn  Thailand,  pull- 
ing out  aU  U.S.  forces  and  equipment  and 
withdrawing  American  naval  power  from  "the 
waters  adjoining  Indochina."  After  which  the 
U.S.  would  begin  repairing  "the  wreckage 
left  by  this  war**  and  offer  amnesty  to  draft- 
dodgers. 

McOovem,  in  abort,  proposes  an  Asian 
vainleh.  a  recipe  for  disaster.  It  would  leave 
the  peoples  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Com- 
munists and  endanger  the  security  of  Thai- 
land. Malaysia  and  Singapore.  It  would  un- 
dermine the  faith  ol  natloaa  as  disparate 
and  far-flun^  as  Iran,  Israel  and  West  Ger- 
many In  the  value  of  an  American  oommlt- 
ment.  It  would  mock  the  sacrifice  of  the 
50.000  Americans  who  have  loat  their  lives  In 
the  dsfenae  of  South  Vietnam,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  wounded  there  and  the  expend- 
iture of  billions  of  dollars.  That  ItCcOovern 
made  Ms  proposals  at  a  time  when  Henry 
Kissinger  had  extended  his  talks  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  Paris  to  an  unprece- 
dented fourth  day  added  a  note  of  Irony  to 
the  speech  broasluaat  last  night  from  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Oapltol. 

McOovem's  proposals  are  neither  new,  re- 
alistic nor  Imaginative.  He  proposes  not  nego- 
tiation but  capitulation,  not  an  hooocable 
end  to  the  war  but  a  surrender  which  would 
lead  to  a  further  bloodbath  of  thoes  who 
have  placed  their  faith  In  the  United  States, 
not  a  Bolutlcn  but  an  abdication  of  respon- 
sibUlty. 

The  trauma  of  the  Vietnameee  war  has 
been  such  that  It  la  easy  to  play  upon  peo- 
ple's emotions  by  offering  simplistic  solu- 
tions. But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  treat  Senator  McOovem's 
whlte-flsiig  proposals  with  the  oontenq>t  they 
deserve  when  tbe  nation  renders  its  verdict 
on  November  7. 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Oct.  11,  197aj 

MCOOVBLN'S    VbT   POUCT 

In  his  nationwide  TV  address  last  night. 
Sen.  Oeorge  8.  MoOovem  performed  a  public 
senrloe  by  exposing  the  weakness  of  his  Viet- 
nam policy  more  thoroughly  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

He  made  It  clear  that  as  president  he  would 
undermine  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, which  is  allied  to  this  country. 

He  wovUd  Insure  a  Communist  takeover  In 
the  south.  And  then,  after  aU  American  power 
had  been  removed  from  Trwif^hHi^  i^g  would 
"expect"  North  Vietnam  to  return  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Remarkably,  Sen.  MoOovern  managed  to 
discuss  Vietnam  for  almost  30  mlnuces  with- 
out breathing  the  slightest  criticism  of  Hanoi 
or  the  Viet  Cong. 

All  the  fault  for  violence,  bloodshed,  cruel- 
ty, evil  and  Immorality  was  placed  on  the 
United  States  and  the  S«agon  admlnlatratloin. 

Sen.  McOovern  sees  the  war  as  between  a 
misled  United  States  and  "a  tiny  band  of 
peasant  guerrillas  In  the  jungles  of  little 
Vietnam." 

If  that  were  the  case,  of  course,  the  "tiny 
band"  would  have  been  eliminated  long  ago 
by  the  South  Vletnaimeee. 

The  North  Vietnameee  army,  probably  the 
best  light  Infantry  in  the  world,  that  struck 
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last  Itoreh  SQ  with  the  oosMttaafead  uae  at 
tanks.  aalf-propeUed  guna  and  antiaircraft 
Biaslles,  does  not  exist  In  MoOovaok  oratory. 

In  fact,  North  Vletoam  was  mentioned  only 
cooe  in  Sen.  MaOovem's  ^aseh— and  then 
u  an  Innocent-sounding  vlctlra  of  Prssiriant 
Nixon's  mining. 

There  was  also  "Mr.  Nixon's  invasion  of 
Cambodia,"  but  no  mention  of  Hanoi's  con- 
tinuing invasion  of  that  hapless  country  that 
started  many  years  earlier. 

If  elected,  Sen.  McOovem  would  "Imme- 
diately stop  all  bom.blng  and  acts  of  force" 
throughout  Indochina.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, require  the  Communists  to  stop  any- 
tmng — Invasion,  terrorism,  assassination  or 
subversion. 

He  would  "Immediately  terminate  any 
shipments  of  military  sup{»lles  that  continue 
the  war." 

This  U  a  tricky  way  of  saying  he  would 
choke  off  South  Vietnam's  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, while  China  and  Russia  would  continue 
to  supply  North  Vietnam,  thus  guaranteeing 
the  south's  subjugation. 

In  a  simpler  day  this  would  be  called  stab- 
bing in  the  back  a  young  state  that  we  helped 
create  and  which  fought  and  Ued  on  our  side 
for  many  years.  Now.  presumably,  It  should 
be  called  enlightened  stateamanahlp. 

Sen.  McOovem  also  would  withdraw  all 
U.S.  forces  from  Indochina  within  90  daya. 
"along  with  all  salvageable  American  military 
equl;»nent." 

Apparently,  he  fears  that  antl-Oonununlst 
farces  might  use  our  beat -up  surplus  to  fl^t 
on. 

Finally,  after  pressing  victory  on  the  other 
side,  Sen.  McOovern  would  notify  the  Com- 
munists that  "We  now  expect  that  they 
will  .  .  .  retxim  all  prisoners."  He  did  not 
say  what.  If  anything,  he  would  do  If  they 
refused. 

He  would,  however,  send  his  vice  president 
to  Hano*  to  speed  the  POWs'  rtiease. 

He  also  did  not  say  what  he  would  do  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  refused  to  receive  his 
emissary  or  demanded  an  enormous  ransom, 
in  the  guise  of  reparations,  for  the  prlaonen. 

Incredibly,  Sen.  McOovem  would  not  wash 
his  hands  of  South  Vietnam,  Csmbodla  and 
Laos,  but  has  plans  for  Thailand  too. 

Tha;t  country,  also  our  treaty  ally,  is  on 
communism's  blood-debt  llsit  because  It 
granted  America  air  bases  to  use  In  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

Sen.  McOovem  pledges  to  close  the  bases, 
bring  home  all  troops  and  equipment  and 
reassign  elsewhere  any  naval  veesels  In  tbe 


That  almost  soxmds  like  an  Invltaitlon  to 
Hanoi  and  Peking  to  export  a  war  of  "na- 
tional Uberatlcm"  to  Thailand  by  way  ot 
neighboring  Laos,  which  they  mostly  control 
now. 

In  sum,  the  McOovem  policy  for  South- 
east Asia  is  one  of  blind  retreat,  abandon- 
ment and  betrayal — no  matter  how  w^  It 
Is  clothed  In  pious,  morallsitic  phrases. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Oct.  12,  1972] 
McOovxxN's  Half  Txuths 

It  has  already  been  pwlnted  out  in  this 
space  that  Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McOovem's  Viet- 
nam policy  would  lead  rapidly  to  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  much  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  his  nationwide  address  on  the 
war  Tuesday  night  contained  so  many  mis- 
statements and  distortions  that  it  calls  for 
further  discussion. 

Particularly  noteworthy  was  San.  MOOov- 
nn's  creativity  In  trying  to  pass  off  North 
Vietnamese  regular  army  units  that  are  dev- 
astating South  Vietnam  as  "a  tiny  band  of 
peasant  guerrillas." 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  last  year's  presiden- 
tial election  In  South  Vietnam,  Sen.  MoOov- 
ern states  that  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
"issued  a  decree  to  force  all  the  other  candi- 
dates out  of  the  raoa." 

That  simply  lant  true.  Both  zetlred  Oen. 


Duong  Van  "Big"  Mlnh  aad  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky  were  able  to  get  on  the 
ballot.  Seeing  that  they  would  be  badly  de- 
feated by  Thleu.  they  wtthdzew  to  embanaas 
him  with  a  ons-maa  race. 

Sen.  BlcOairam  also  hnpUia  that  "corrupt 
Vlntrnmass  oaclala"  are  shipping  "polaonous 
heroin  Cram  Southeast  Asia"  Into  Amarlaa.  Be 
made  it  sound  as  though  heroin  ttvm  Viet- 
nam was  this  country's  major  drag  problem. 

Tet  aAy  careful  newspi^ier  reeder  oould  tell 
him  that  most  heroin  tmnggl^  Into  America 
comes  from  Turkish  opium  reftnad  in  Mar- 
selllee.  Fiance. 

Dipping  into  history  tar  support.  Sen.  Mc- 
Oovem said  "the  people  of  France"  tn  1964 
"chose  a  new  prealdent,  Pierre  Mendes- 
France,"  to  achieve  peace  in  Indochina,  ^irtilch 
he  did  with  a  program  "very  similar  to  mtoe." 

In  point  of  fact  the  people  at  Franoe  never 
chose  Mendes-France  president.  Hs  was 
named  premier  by  the  National  Assembly. 

This  may  sound  like  nlt-picklng,  but  there 
was  a  vast  difference  in  power  and  position 
between  the  French  president  and  premier 
and  Sen.  McOovem,  who  was  a  professor  of 
history  around  that  time,  ought  to  know  it. 

The  above  examples  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  erron  in  his  Vietnam  speech.  But  they 
are  enough  to  make  the  point  that  a  oaaill- 
date  who  claims  to  stand  for  candor  and  In- 
tegrity should  take  more  care  to  avoid  half- 
truths  and  wrong  and  misleading  statements. 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Oct.    17, 

1972] 

Tkx  Nxw  CxxomuTT 

Sen.  George  McOovem.  who  has  a  way  of 
changing  his  positions  rather  rapidly,  seems 
to  have  done  it  again. 

In  last  week's  speech  staking  out  his  Viet- 
nam position,  he  said  he  would  withdraw  not 
only  all  Amarican  forces  but  "all  salvageable 
American  military  equipment."  Furthermore, 
he  proposed  to  "immediately  terminate  any 
shipments  of  military  supplies  that  continue 
the  war." 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  is  fighting  with  American — not 
Oraustarklan — military  equipment.  Not  11- 
loglcally,  thsrefore.  Sen.  McOovem's  pladge 
to  withdraw  this  equipment  was  Interpreted 
as  putting  Saigon  In  a  hopeless  position  tn 
trying  to  negotiate  any  kind  of  settlement 
on  Its  own  with  the  Northern  forces  sup- 
plied by  Russia  aiid  China. 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  for  one,  said  he  was 
shocked  by  Sea.  McOovem's  "callous  Indif- 
ference In  the  destiny  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  by  suggesting  their  disarmament 
and  leaving  our  allies  helpless  before  an  ad- 
vancing enemy." 

A  somewhat  less  partisan  figure,  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  concluded 
that  Mr.  McOovem  had  adopted  a  policy  of 
"not  only  abandoning  Thleu  but  wounding 
him  on  the  way  out  ...  If  McOovem  takes 
away  not  only  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  but 
all  salvageable  military  equipment  as  well, 
Thleu  won't  be  able  to  compromise." 

The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  those  com- 
ments, however,  before  Mr.  McOovern  was 
back  on  television — this  time  on  the  "To- 
day" show — to  say  that  he  didn't  mean  all 
American  military  equipment.  The  phrase,  he 
explained  the  second  time  around,  should 
apply  only  to  the  equipment  and  aircraft  now 
being  used  by  Americans  In  Vietnam. 

If  tbe  South  Vlstnamase  are  left  wonder- 
ing just  what  Mr.  McOovem  really  means, 
they  have  one  consolation.  At  least  he  hasn't 
said  he's  behind  them  1,000  percent. 


He  is  a  man  with  natural  ability — with 
commonsense  which  goes  to  make  a  lot 
of  sound  judgments. 

He  ia  also  a  man  of  attainment  in  the 
K^i)rt"i»—  world,  which  gives  him  raluabie 
experience  indeed  as  a  basis  for  Judg- 
ments on  our  economy  and  other  na- 
timiai  problems.  He  is  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  service  to  his  country,  and  he  is 
also  a  man  with  fine  spiritual  virtues, 
with  a  natural  and  wholesome  love  for 
hia  fellow  men.  He  is  endowed  with  a  very 
warm  and  gracious  sense  of  humor  which 
has  served  well  to  make  telling  points  in 
debate,  and  to  ease  moments  of  tension. 

Btzritt  JokDAH  has  ser^'ed  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  with  great  dedication 
and  effectiveness.  He  has  been  a  hard 
working  and  knowledgeable  contributor 
of  facts  and  logical  judgments  in  the 
Senate  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  preservation  of  North 
Carolina's  ocean  beaches  and  the  devel- 
opment of  her  ports  for  navigation.  His 
service  to  the  Naticm  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Members  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  have  been  out- 
standing. 

His  services  have  been  numerous  and 
great.  He  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  and 
his  dear  and  charming  wife  Katlirlne 
have  made  many  friends  here  in  Wash- 
ington who  will  hope  that  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  them  often,  Mrs. 
Stennis  and  I  have  treasured  their 
friendship  and  wish  them  many  more 
years  of  accomplishment,  happiness  and 
usefulness. 


A  TRIBTjrE  TO  SENATOR  EVERETT 
JORDAN  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  our 
genial  friend  from  North  Carolina  has 
rendered  a  splendid  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  OAMBRELL 
OP  GBOROIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  been  here  no  new  Member  has 
made  more  of  a  contribution  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  such  a  short  time  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Davm  Gambxsix. 
He  came  here  on  February  2,  1971.  and 
lost  no  time  in  getting  started. 

His  vigorous  mind,  his  quick  grasp  of 
a  problem,  and  his  willingness  to  work,  all 
contributed  to  the  legislative  progress 
being  made  here  and  to  achievements  m 
many  fields  of  the  woi^  of  the  Senate. 

David  Gambrkll  has  an  imposing  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  in  his  career.  He 
has  been,  for  example,  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  hold  the  position  of  president  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Georgia.  I  feel  that  he 
has  great  opportunities  for  service  ahead, 
and  hope  that  other  awards  of  public 
service  will  come  his  way. 

He  leaves  with  the  appreciation  and 
respect  of  us  sdl.  Bfrs.  Stennis  joins  with 
me  in  extending  to  him.  to  Mrs.  Gam- 
brell  and  their  four  children  very  good 
wish  for  the  future  which  we  believe  will 
be  a  very  bright  and  productive  and  filled 
with  years  of  h^plness  and  usefulness. 


THE  MOOD  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  printed  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  the  various  moods 
of  the  people  in  this  country.  What  the 
author  has  to  say  about  the  concerns  of 
people  may  be  more  important  than  the 
rhetoric  of  all  of  the  collective  political 
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•pcecheB  which  we  will  make  during  this 
cttmpalsn.  The  changes  tn  and  losses  of 
the  American  spirit  which  he  records  In 
that  arttelt  may  be  more  important  fac- 
tors In  the  direction  of  national  purpose 
of  this  country  than  the  outcome  of  any 
election.  I  hope  that  each  Member  has 
the  opportunity  to  read  this  and  ponder 
on  Its  significance  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitled  "Aimless 
America."  by  S^erett  Oroseclose.  which 
appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Monday.  October  16.  1972.  be  printed  In 
theRscois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 
AiMLxae  AMKBfCA — ArrLtmrr.   Poor.  Oi.d  awd 

Yoxnta  Au.  Tdkm  Ixwabb    0«ow  Moodt 
(By  Everett  Qrosecloee) 

H*«TFoaD.  Cojw — When  Jmmes  L.  Ragland, 
grocw.  atarts  taUtlng  about  bla  troubles,  tt 
takea  a  lot  of  listening. 

Ptrst  oB.  he's  black,  and  hM  customers  are 
black.  Axul  eTcryona  la  poor.  Mr  Ra^land's 
medium  atzed.  Spartan  store,  called  Pantry 
One.  la  Icx^ated  In  the  beart  of  Nortb  Han- 
ford,  a  aaetlon  oS  town  tbrlea  oos.Tulaed  by 
rtota.  paiag«,  burning.  Tba  scara  are  every- 
where. The  front  of  Pantry  One.  once  solid 
glasa,  now  la  buUt  of  concrete  block 

Seoond.  Pastry  One  baa  narar  bean  proflt- 
abla  since  tt  was  bought  by  Mr.  n.gior^.^  ^j^^ 
10  aaaodales  from  a  white  owner  18  months 
ago.  "The  discount  storea  are  eating  us  alive. 
People  will  coma  In  here  to  get  their  eggs 
and  a  bottle  of  milk,  but  they  go  to  the  big 
diaeount  stores  to  do  thelp  real  shopping," 
uys  Mr.  Ragland. 

Moreover,  "unemploymant  la  thla  neigh- 
borhood is  cloee  to  S0%.  and  a  lot  of  people 
are  pratty  desperate,"  says  Mr  Ragland.  In- 
deed. In  Just  the  past  six  months,  three 
vendors  have  q\ilt  aervlctng  hla  atore.  "When 
they  would  get  out  of  their  trucks  to  mike  a 
delivery,  sonaabody  would  break  Into  the 
•jucka."  Even  Inside  the  store,  thlarery  la  a 
constant  problem.  "Why.  there  are  10  or  15 
people  who  live  right  In  this  neighborhood 
that  I  cant  even  let  coma  tn  the  store  be- 
cause they  steal  so  much." 

Tuning  out  the  world 

With  problems  like  Mr.  Ragland  baa,  not 
Knowing  from  month  to  month  how  much 
longer  Pantry  One  can  contlniie  to  operate. 
It's  small  wonder  that  he  devotes  almoat  all 
of  hla  time  and  attention  to  hla  business. 
Has  hardly  even  aware  that  1973  la  a  presi- 
dential election  year,  that  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford la  making  significant  strides  tovrard 
easing  many  of  tta  Ula  in  minority  and  low- 
income  areaa.  that  countless  Jobs  formerly 
cloeed  to  blacks  or  browna  or  woman  at  older 
workers  now  are  opening  up.  "I've  got  more 
than  I  can  handle  Just  looking  after  my  own 
aflalra,"  saya  Mr.  Raglaxul. 

If  Mr.  Ragland  la  t\ined  out  and  turned  off. 
withdrawn  and  oblivious  to  matters  that 
dont  have  an  Immadlata  Impact  on  his  per- 
sonal situation,  he's  only  typical  of  cltlzena 
acroaa  the  country.  Prom  New  Ingland  to 
the  West  Ooast.  the  average  taxpayers,  the 
man  and  women  who  make  the  economy  and 
the  country  tick,  are  backing  away  from  the 
plans  and  programs,  the  causes  and  crus&des 
that  tbay  had  enthusiastically  lumped  Into 
in  recent  yaara. 

Instead,  they're  devoting  their  time  and  en- 
erglea  to  personal  mattara.  to  carving  out 
better  niches  In  the  world  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  often  closing  their  eyes 
and  covering  their  ears  to  anything  that 
doesnt  have  an  bnmedlate  and  quite  per- 
sonal effect  on  them. 


TTie  peof>te  ore  fruatrated 

That's  the  conclusion  emerging  from  a 
rather  leisurely  crosa-couatry  trip,  geuerall; 
following  U.S.  Highway  S.  which  stretches 
from  Rhode  Island  to  California.  Along  the 
way,  In  big  cities  and  In  little  towns.  In 
country  storea  and  in  c(»-n  fields,  surprisingly 
similar  sentiment  crops  up  Possessed  by  al- 
moat a  quiet  desperation,  residents  of  Amer- 
ica are  disregarding  the  larger  Issues.  They're 
turning  Inward. 

Says  Delbert  S.  EUlott.  a  professor  of  so- 
ciology at  the  University  of  Colorado  In 
Boulder,  Just  north  of  route  6:  "People  are 
frustrated.  They're  especially  frustrated  with 
Institutions — from  the  top  of  the  federal 
government  on  down.  They've  learned  from 
some  very  real  experiences.  They've  coma  to 
understand  that  the  Institutions  are  run- 
ning things,  and  that  they're  beyond  the 
control  of  individuals.  So  people  are  just 
giving  up.  They're  directing  all  their  efforts 
toward  influencing  the  things  that,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  think  they  can  control." 

Such  Americans  are  to  be  found  every- 
whara  along  route  8.  What  follows,  in  more 
or  less  chronological  fashion,  are  brief  ac- 
counts of  chats  with  some  of  those  people. 
The  people  are  chosen  for  no  special  reason 
except  that  they  seem  to  have  something  to 
say. 

aARTroao 

Tom  Parrlah,  54  years  old.  has  operated  a 
Mobil  service  station  at  the  Intersection  of 
Main  and  Pavllllon.  In  the  beart  of  the  black 
community  In  this  Insurance-oriented  city. 
for  more  than  20  years.  Once,  presumably, 
the  station  looked  reasonably  good.  But  now, 
by  any  measure.  It's  an  eyesore.  Old  car  parts 
are  strewn  everywhere.  Even  the  two  gas 
pumps  look  ready  to  topple.  When  it  rains, 
aa  It  did  on  a  recent  night,  water  comes 
through  the  station's  roof  In  steady  streams 
In  a  dooen  places. 

No  matter.  Tom  Parrlah 's  station,  and  the 
little  cafe  and  patent-medlclne  store  acroaa 
the  street  that  Adam  B.  Battles  ovms,  are 
the  hub  of  the  black  community  here.  Resi- 
dents stop  by  to  pass  the  time  of  day.  To 
an  Interloper  asking  about  the  gut  feelings 
of  the  black  man  today,  they  make  It  fright- 
fully clear  that  some  blacks  are  seething  with 
hatred. 

Tom  Parrlah:  "The  black  man  is  on  rock 
bottom,  where  he's  always  been.  The  sys- 
tem, Charlie's  system.  ]vust  doesnt  permit 
mlnorttlee,  eapeclaUy  black  people,  to  go  up. 
S\ire.  there  are  lots  of  aid  programa.  They 
give  you  Just  enough  to  keep  you  In  your 
place  and  make  them  feel  good,  just  enough 
to  keep  you  coming  back  for  more.  Charlie  is 
j\ist  buying  time.  Hell  add.  and  hell  take 
away,  always  Just  the  right  amount  to  keep 
you  where  he  wants  you.  The  black  man  has 
just  given  up  on  the  system.  He  hates  it. 
Now  he's  doing  for  himself,  and  to  hell  with 
the  system." 

Adam  B.  Battles:  "My  store  got  It  twice — 
the  not  tn  1967  was  the  worst.  I  was  looted, 
fire-bombed,  an  the  windows  were  broken 
out.  It's  a  miracle  I'm  still  In  business.  You 
take  your  average  white  businessman,  he 
can  get  a  30-day  account  from  his  suppliers. 
I'm  lucky.  Sometimes  they  give  me  a  week 
to  pay.  Most  blacks  have  to  pay  on  delivery." 

Is  the  black  man  stlU  angry  enough  to 
turn  to  violence  "It's  there.  It  could  blow 
up  any  time.  But  the  next  time,  if  there  ts 
one.  tt  won't  be  riots.  We've  learned  that 
it's  no  good  to  destroy  our  own,  the  only 
things  we  have.  I  dont  know  exactly  what 
It  will  be  like  next  time.  Mayb«  tt  will  be 
hoetages,  like  at  the  Olympics.  Or  mayl)e 
It  will  be  Charlie's  homa.  I  dont  know  what 
It  will  be  like,  but  I  do  know  that  all  you 
need  to  get  It  going  Is  the  proper  spark." 
aaxwsTKB,  W.T. 

Richard  O.  Allen.  55  years  old,  lives  with 
his  wife,  a  teen-aged  daughter  and  a  son 
Just  back  from  Vietnam,  In  an  aging,  two- 


story  brown-ablBgle  house  at  the  toot  «( 
Peaceable  Hill  lAne,  where  It  intenects  with 
T7.S.  route  6.  One  thing  sets  it  mpart  from 
other  houses  In  this  mountatnotis  village  of 
12,000.  Mr.  Allen's  front  yard  Is  full  of  bw 
houses — stacks  and  heaps  and  rows  and  pUaa 
of  them.  Thirty  or  more  hang  tn  a  single 
tree.  Mr.  Allen,  who  answers  the  door,  is 
obviously  In  UI  health.  His  right  foot  seems 
to  drag,  and  when  he  moves  about,  he's 
stooped,  his  arms  folded  across  his  stonutch. 
as  If  he's  In  pain. 

"I  had  a  stroke  last  August.  Before  that, 
I  was  a  kind  of  handyman,  mostly  a  carpen- 
ter. Now  I  can't  do  much  of  anything.  I 
Just  build  bird  houses  for  something  to  do. 
Different  people  come  by  every  once  in  a 
while  and  see  them  and  buy  one.  I  sell  them 
for  anything  I  can  get — maybe  $2,  maybe 
$50  In  the  last  year,  maybe  rve  sold  a  doaen." 

Inside  Mr.  Allen's  house,  the  table  is  set 
for  lunch,  with  big  white  ooffe  cupa  turned 
upside  down  in  the  center  of  the  plates.  In 
the  middle  of  the  table  crtaiids  a  small  Jar  of 
honey,  a  carton  of  milk,  a  bottle  of  ketchup. 
Lunch  win  constst  of  bread  and  homy. 

"We  dont  live  v«ry  well.  All  there  Is  my 
Social  Security.  It  alnt  enough  to  live  on, 
but  It's  all  there  is.  It  doesn't  seem  like  the 
government  gives  anybody  any  special  oon- 
slderatlon — you  know,  really  looks  doae  at 
their  individual  case.  It  doesnt  matter  what 
President  is  in  office,  ni  teU  you  one  thing. 
Social  Security  Is  so  low  that  I  always  spend 
more  than  I  get  I  keep  thinking  I  can  tnake 
it  up  if  I  ever  seU  any  bird  hovisea.  But  I've 
about  decided  it  won't  ever  be  a  profitable 
business.  It's  just  something  to  do  iintll  I 
die." 

SCKAWTON 

When,  things  get  busy  around  the  Sharaton 
Motor  Inn  In  this  flood-devastated  city, 
Helen  Darlajc.  wife  of  the  owner,  pltchea  tn 
to  help.  For  a  late-night  traveler  lucky 
enough  to  walk  In  and  gat  a  room  because 
ajiotbar  gueat  has  suddenly  checked  out,  she 
volunteers  to  put  freah  ahaats  on  the  bed. 
Without  knowing  at  the  tlma  the  idwitlty  of 
her  guaat.  and  without  a  single  quaatlon  be- 
ing poaed.  Mrs.  Darlak  starts  talking: 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  Kannadys? 
About  aU  the  thlnga  they've  b«en  through? 
Tou  know,  two  of  tham  being  shot  and  all 
that?  It  really  blta  home  when  It  happens  to 
you.  You  know,  it  happens  to  someone  you 
know  and  love.  Then  It  really  geta  to  you. 
You  sort  of  undarstand  a  little  about  what 
the  Blennedya  have  been  through.  I  know. 
My  nephew — his  name  wsls  Halem,  and  he  was 
a  law  stiidant  in  Detroit — got  abot  down  in 
the  streeta  and  killed.  That  waa  March  4, 
1971." 

Halem,  she  relates,  had  gone  out  with  a 
friend  to  shoot  pool  In  a  Detroit  tavern.  Two 
strangers  asked  to  iriay.  and  later  an  argu- 
ment developed,  at  which  point  a  third 
stranger  walked  over  from  the  bar  and  en- 
tered the  fracas.  A  scuffle  developed  but  ended 
quickly.  Mrs.  Darlak  says  everyone  shook 
hands  and  parted  on  friendly  terms. 

"After  a  while,  Halem  and  his  friend  de- 
cided to  go  home.  Poor  Halem.  He  was  the 
first  one  to  walk  out  the  door.  When  he  did. 
he  waa  shot  and  killed.  He  waa  hit  by 
four  bulleta.  Before  that.  I  never  thought 
much  about  gun  control.  But  now  I  keep 
thinking  that  If  somebody  hadn't  had  that 
pistol,  maybe  none  of  it  would  have  hap- 
pened. 

"They're  still  looking  for  whoever  did  it. 
It  sort  of  makaa  you  loee  faith  in  the  police 
Wo  did.  We  decided  they  couldn't  do  it  So 
my  family  put  up  a  t6,000  reward  for  Infor- 
mation, but  nothing  ever  came  of  It.  We 
wanted  to  spare  other  families  from  having 
to  go  through  the  same  thing. 

"Well,  get  a  good  night's  rest.  Pray  for  my 
nephew,  will  you?" 

CLKVKLAKD 

Police  lieutenant  Eugene  Oreuskl,  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  a  married   daughter,   has 
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Haen  on  the  pollca  force  30  years,  aoft-spoksn 
sad  lean,  with  olasaly  cut  hair  and  uaatly 
grassad  unlfonn,  he's  in  command  of  about 
too  patrolman.  Their  territory  takea  In  a 
large  portion  of  downtown  Cleveland  and  ex- 
tends generally  aaat,  taking  in  a  variety  of 
wblta  etJuUo  nelghborbooda  and  a  large 
number  of  blaok  raaldenta.  Pulling  away 
(torn  the  old,  red-atone  central  police  station 
in  his  crulaer,  he's  delighted  that  someone 
hM  finally  aaked  what's  bothering  today's 

cap. 

"Well,  tberea'  Just  no  queatlon  about  It. 
■very  pollcsoaan  feela  that  the  Supreme 
Court  and  all  of  its  liberal  deelslous  are  hurt- 
ing ttie  polleeman  and  aoolaty.  It's  society 
thafs  reaUy  getting  hurt.  The  oOoer  just 
oant  do  hla  job.  Hla  oourts  are  too  soft,  and 
they  aren't  processing  the  caaea  as  faat  as 
tbay  ought  to  be. 

"Just  a  few  mlnuteB  ago  I  was  talking  with 
this  guy  whoae  ear  waa  stolen  six  months  ago. 
He  bad  a  gun,  and  he  went  out  and  caught 
the  guy  with  hla  car  and  held  him  until 
officers  arrived.  But  before  we  could  even  get 
the  reports  filled  out,  the  guy  who  stole  the 
car  was  out  on  bail — they  get  out  In  iu)thlng 
flat — and  he's  still  awaiting  trial.  It  may  be 
a  year  before  he's  tried.  Meanwhile,  he's  out 
free.  He  can  steal  more  cars  to  pay  for  his 
bail.  And  that's  your  average  case,  nothing 
unusual  about  it.  .  .  ." 

Lt.  Oranakl  wheela  hla  crulaer  into  'ttie 
parking  lot  behind  St.  Vlnoant  Charity  Hoa- 
pltal,  where  he  often  meeta  with  his  men. 
During  the  next  two  hours,  a  number  of 
patrolman  drive  in.  chat  brlefiy  and  rettu-n 
to  duty.  They  echo  Lt.  Oienakl's  comments 
and  add  some  of  their  own. 

John  Pantua,  46  years  old:  "Even  the  kids 
nowadays  make  you  feel  terrible.  Tb»j  talk 
back  to  you.  and  If  you  cruise  by  a  high 
school,  all  you  hear  la  'Piggy,  piggy,  piggy.'  A 
few  days  ago,  me  and  my  partner  had  occa- 
sion to  walk  through  a  high  school  during 
the  lunch  liour.  Tltere  must  have  been  1.000 
students  milling  around  In  the  balls.  All  the 
way  along,  they  were  chanting,  'Pig.  pig,  pig.' 
I  guess  you  can't  blame  the  klda  too  much. 
Everywhere  we  go  these  daya.  Into  their 
homes  and  everywhere,  all  you  hear  ia  (ob- 
scenity) this  and  (obecenlty)  that." 
lA^aaxM,  OHIO 

It's  9:30  in  the  morning,  and  about  30 
miles  west  of  Cleveland,  route  0  paaaee  by  a 
huge  Pord  assembly  plant.  Beside  the  high- 
way stand  acres  of  small  Pord  vans;  the  plant 
also  makes  large  Pord  sedans.  Half  a  block 
south  of  route  6.  on  Oberlln  Road,  stands  the 
Model-T  Inn.  It  appears  once  to  have  been 
a  motel;  now  It'a  a  bar.  Inside,  amid  the 
odor  of  sweat  and  dgaret  smoke  and  beer  and 
whisky,  perhaps  20  auto  workers  are  wind- 
ing down  after  their  work  turn.  Sitting  at 
the  twu"  Is  Larry  McOough,  30  years  old,  who 
repairs  faulty  cars  when  they  oome  off  t^e 
line. 

Mr.  McOough,  sipping  a  whisky  and  water; 
"If  you're  talking  about  what's  really  bother- 
ing the  working  man.  try  thla  on  for  slse. 
Pord  and  QM  both  set  records  for  profits,  and 
our  wages  are  frosen.  We  really  love  Nixon. 
What  the  hell?  We're  $52  billion  more  In 
debt,  everybody  ts  getting  on  welfare,  and 
the  rich  don't  pay  any  taxes.  You  wonder  why 
the  average  guy  Is  mad?  Well,  Joe  Doe,  dum- 
my, has  been  dumb  long  enough.  I'm  a 
dummy,  but  I  can  count  to  10.  Sklppy  Pea- 
nut Butter  Is  up  10  cents,  and  my  wages 
are  up  three  cents — don't  mean  that  literally 
but  that's  what's  happening.  Any  way  you 
slice  tt.  Sklppy  Is  outjumplng  my  wages.  The 
average  guy.  he's  aware  of  what's  going  on. 
what's  being  done  to  him.  And  at  the  same 
time.  Nixon  has  let  the  auto  companies  go 
hog  wild. 

"I'm  married,  and  rve  got  five  klda.  I've 
got  family,  and  I  dont  have  any  cboloe.  I'm 
looked  in.  I've  been  In  thla  plant  for  la 
years,  and  I've  got  security.  But  I'm  going  to 
have  to  do  this  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  there's 


not  a  '1*T"^  thing  I  oan  do  about  It.  Hey 
man,  this  Is  yonr  life.  Tlieie'sno  way  to  move, 
and  tbare's  no  way  to  ehange  It.  You're  just 
loolnd  in  until  we  day  you  die  or  retire— 
if  yoaUvettaatlonc." 

Ksmaixvnxa,  nro. 

Miller's  Truck  Stop,  a  big  refueling  station 
that  also  offers  InexpenslTe  food,  showers  and 
bunks  to  truckers,  is  known  aa  "one  of  the 
good  spota"  to  hundreds  of  truckers  who  stop 
here  each  week.  Inalde  the  cage  where  a  sign 
proclaims  "no  credit  cards  honored,"  RUdi- 
ard  J.  Llttlg,  20,  who  has  '"Death  before  Dis- 
honor" tsttoed  on  bis  right  arm,  says  the 
life  of  a  trucker  is  only  marginally  better 
than  that  of  a  factory  worker. 

"What  gets  me  Is  all  this  being  away  from 
home.  I  got  a  four-year-old  son.  You  know 
how  long  I  got  to  see  my  ecm  to<layr  Tm 
minutes.  Thafs  how  long.  And  I  was  lucky 
to  see  him  at  all.  Take  last  week.  I  got  in 
from  a  trip  Saturday  night,  after  midnight. 
I  got  up  Simday  morning  at  10,  and  the 
terminal  oalled  at  11.  I  took  my  sweet-evter- 
lovlng  time  about  getting  thece.  and  I  left 
Sunday  about  4  In  the  afternoon.  I  got  home 
last  night  after  midnight,  and  this  morning 
they  oaUad  at  9. 1  got  to  see  my  son  10  mm- 
utee    to  a  whole  weak. 

■And  what's  It  aU  fort  We  atot  going  no- 
whara.  You  can't  even  look  forward  to  re- 
tirement. Our  union  (the  Teamsters,  which 
administers  pension  funds  on  a  local  baals) 
won't  let  you  carry  your  time  from  local  to 
local,  rve  been  driving  5^  years  now,  but  I 
switched  locals,  so  I  only  got  2>^  years  in  the 
pension  fund.  Anyway,  you've  got  to  be  57 
years  old  and  have  20  yean  In  with  the  same 
local  befoce  you  qualify.  If  you  started  driv- 
ing in  your  early  20a.  there  ain't  no  way  you 
can  retire.  You'll  die  first.  These  rigs  get 
to  your  kidneys  first,  then  yo\ir  back.  In  all 
my  years.  I've  Icnown  one  guy  who  got  in  20 
years  with  the  same  local  and  retired  at  57 — 
Juat  one  guy. 

JOUST,  m.. 

Central  High  School,  an  aging,  three-story 
stone  structure  dating  to  1901.  occupies  al- 
most two  square  blocks  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  thla  city  of  78.000.  Pour  years  ago,  racial 
tension  among  its  2,600  students — alx>ut  25% 
blaok,  8%  Spanish  speaking,  and  the  re- 
matodar  from  white  families  of  all  income 
levels — waa  dangerously  high.  At  one  potot, 
about  BO  police  roamed  the  hallways  dealing 
with  limited  disorders,  and  for  two  years 
after  that  police  were  oalled  to  periodically. 
Today,  says  Harold  Miller,  who  taught  at 
Central  11  years  befoie  becoming  prtoctpal 
four  years  ago,  the  picture  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

"We  have,  of  course,  many  problema.  But 
the  major  one  Is  apathy,  lliere  U  such  a 
large  number  of  students,  maybe  26%  or 
more,  who  are  utterly  aimless.  They  arent 
turned  on  or  excited  by  any  of  the  traditional 
thlnga.  not  the  traditional  values  anyway. 
They  arent  saytog  anything,  and  they  aren't 
dotog  anythtog.  They  just  aren't  interested. 
They're  like  zombies. 

'A  lack  of  direction  has  always  been  there, 
but  in  the  last  year,  it's  gotten  bad.  The 
kids  just  don't  care  about  school.  We  see  it 
especially  to  our  absenteeism.  It's  10%  to 
12%  a  day.  That's  average.  And  our  special 
programs,  those  aimed  at  helptog  Just  this 
ktod  of  student,  don't  seem  to  be  worktog. 
Basically,  we  try  to  help  them  find  a  voca- 
tion. We  set  up  job-related  totervlews  and 
even  help  arrange  for  them  to  get  Jobs.  We'll 
line  up  an  interview,  or  a  job,  for  somebody, 
and  they  wont  even  lx)ther  to  show  up. 

"To  these  kids,  the  empUness  of  graduation 
is  very,  very  real.  It  means  nothing  to  them.  I 
keep  telling  them  that  they're  right.  It  isn't 
so  important  to  graduate  from  high  school. 
What  is  Important  la  to  fit  Into  our  society 
aa  a  useful  and  productive  person.  But  it's 
all  lost  on  them.  I  don't  think  we've  got  a 
single  program  to  the  U.S.  dealing  effectively 


aiirilsasnaas  and 


with  thia  dlaaffeotUm,  this 

alienation." 

MASKItOO,    IOWA 

Pour  mllea  aouth  of  n.S.  route  6,  amid  the 
farmlanda  of  Iowa,  Andrew  Hocker  and  his 
family  have  been  raising  cattle,  pigs,  com  and 
aoybeana  stoce  the  early  1900s.  Today,  Mr. 
Hocker  and  three  grown  sons  farm  in  the 
area.  Standing  out  by  the  corral,  watching 
fat.  penfsd  cattle  chew  their  cuda.  Mr. 
Hocker  and  two  of  hia  aona,  Charlea  and  Den- 
nis, both  graduates  of  Iowa  State  University, 
expteas  dismay  about  a  system  that  seems 
to  reward  nonfarmers  the  moat. 

Charles,  age  30:  "Inflation  bothers  the  bell 
out  of  us.  but  111  tell  you  the  blggeat  thing. 
It's  all  these  people  mtwing  iq  ^Qd  buying 
up  tbe  land.  They're  driving  prioea  straight 
up.  Hall,  the  plumber  to  town,  right  up  there 
in  Marengo,  la  making  $7  an  hour.  He  can 
afford  to  buy  himself  a  small  farm,  and  that's 
one  more  that  I  can't  buy.  Or  tbe  school- 
teacher. Maybe  his  wife  works.  Hell,  together 
they're  more  than  $20XK)0.  and  they  need  a 
lax  break,  so  they  buy  a  farm,  maybe  M 
acres.  There  goea  another  one. 

"And  then  there  are  the  big  money  men. 
They  want  to  buy  up.  a  lot  of  80-act«  farxna. 
and  they're  wUltog  to  pay  top  dollar  to  get 
them,  "niia  kind  of  guy,  you  can't  even  find 
him.  He  doean't  even  live  here.  He'll  hire 
hlmaelf  a  profeaslonal  management  outfit,  or 
maybe  he'U  get  somebody  to  aharecrop  It. 
We've  had  quite  a  lew  of  the  pi  umber -achool- 
teacher  typee  buying  out  around  here.  And 
there  are  four  reaUy  big  money  man.  One  of 
them  runs  a  merchant  marine  school  to  New 
Jersey.  I  gueea  he's  got  money  to  bum.  He's 
beeu  paying  $460  to  $600  an  acre  for  land 
that  ought  to  sell  for  $800  to  $860."  (At  those 
prices,  however,  the  land  is  oonaldered  to- 
expenaive  because  It's  subject  to  ocoaalonal 
flooding.  Moat  farmland  in  the  area  sella 
for  $600  to  $660  an  acre.) 

What  about  the  VS.  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

TTie  elder  Mr.  Hocker:  "Wall,  aalda  from 
seme  of  the  big  shots  that  may  or  may  not 
have  cleaned  up,  I  figure  it  waa  a  pretty  good 
deal.  It  opened  up  a  new  market,  and  I  flgiu^ 
it's  a  good  market,  and  that  means  it's  good 
for  prices.  I  figure  it  put  a  dime  on  the  price 
of  com.  But  it  just  shows  you.  Thay  got  tbe 
fanner  producing  his  stuff  ao  cheap  that  they 
can  afford  to  export  it.  T^at  doeant  seem  to 
make  sense,  now,  does  it?" 

OBIMNXLL,  IOWA 

Qrinnell  College,  a  highly  req>ected  liberal 
aru  InsUtutlon.  stands  Just  north  of  route  6. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  developed  a  reputation 
for  tumtog  out  leadtog  physicians,  attorneys 
and  other  professionals.  It  has  also,  in  recent 
times,  developed  a  reputation  of  betog  a  hot- 
bed of  political  activism.  Students,  it's  said 
locally,  wlU  ttim  out  in  mass  to  protest  juat 
about  anything  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  But  thla 
year,  says  Olenn  Leggett.  who  ha«  been  presi- 
dent of  Qrinnell  for  eight  yaara,  thtogs  are 
vastly  changed. 

"I'm  really  vary  ooncerned  about  wbafA 
happentog.  I  don't  know  how  to  put  my  finger 
on  It,  but  I  know  it's  there.  We've  bad  a  big 
switch  to  attitudee  and  sentiment.  Tbe  kids 
Just  aren't  interested  in  much  oif  anything, 
except  to  some  cases,  where  they  will  go  aftco- 
they  finish  college." 

In  1970.  after  U.S.  troopa  tovaded  Cambodia 
and  students  at  Ohio's  Kent  State  Unlveratty 
were  shot  and  killed,  Ortonell  cioaed  a  week 
before  the  aemester  waa  scheduled  to  end. 
"We  figured  the  place  would  become  so 
political  that  it  would  become  a  bivouac  for 
polltloal-actkm  groupa."  explains  Mr.  Leggett. 
Shaking  bis  head  to  wonder,  be  adds:  "It 
would  never  happen  now.  Last  spring,  there 
was  tremendous  entbualaam  for  McOovem. 
but  that  has  waned.  There  waa  a  poll  on 
campus  of  pc^tlcal  views,  atkd  only  460  (en- 
rollment Is  1.200).  even  bothered  to  fill  It 
out."  (Of  thoae,  78%  favored  Senator 
McOovern.) 
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"Tbmn  V  many  thmgs  to  mak*  m«  think 
we're  beMled  t)*ck  for  »n  era  like  tb«  IBM's 
Booae  U  iMCk — and  back  big — but  drugs  are 
out.  Wby.  at  our  opening  (ootbaU  gazna,  w« 
bad  3,000  people  Tbat'a  Incredible  for  u«.  We 
uaually  get  maybe  500.  no  more  than  1,500  on 
special  dates,  like  homecoming  when  parents 
and  alumni  are  here.  .  .  .  Why.  thla  year  we 
even  have  a  student  cheering  squad.  Not  a 
c»nventtonal  cheering  aquad.  ]ti8t  some 
students  who  sit  together  and  cheer.  It's  true 
that  their  cheers  make  heavy  use  of  four- 
letter  words,  and  It's  hard  to  taU  how  many 
people  come  to  see  the  game  and  bow  many 
come  to  hear  the  cheers,  but  It'a  a  cheering 
squad  " 

How  do  students  feel  7 

Tom  Shirley,  a  sophomore  from  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  whose  long  dark  hair  falU  past  hu 
shoulders;  "Frankly,  there  isnt  much  to  get 
excited  about.  Last  year,  whan  Ntxon  mined 
the  harbors  in  North  Vietnam,  we  had  a  can- 
dlelight march  in  town.  That  would  never 
happen  now  We  all  feel  pretty  discouraged 
and  hotieleM.  sort  of  desperate.  No  one  en  my 
floor  In  the  dorm  takes  a  newspaper.  We  dont 
flgure  there's  anything  of  interest  in  It.  It 
doeant  relate  to  us  personally." 
IDAHO  s^nfoa,  oou). 

Just  west  of  IJenver,  route  6  plunges  Into 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  becomes  a  narrow, 
twisting  path  that  winds  among  tnountaln 
peaks.  After  50  minutes  of  driving,  a  motorist 
reaches  Idaho  Springs,  well  Into  the  moun- 
tain country,  a  town  ol  2.500  permanent  resi- 
dents. Before  the  end  of  the  year.  Interstate 
70.  a  high-speed  highway  from  Denver,  will 
be  completed.  And  that  road,  with  all  lU 
implications,  is  about  the  only  thing  Mayor 
Douglas  V.  Watrous,  59,  now  In  his  third 
term,  ever  thinks  about. 

"Qrowth  of  the  village  here  Is  really  bother- 
ing a  lot  of  people.  Hell.  It's  everybody.  Five 
years  ago— and  for  years  and  years  before 
that — we  had  just  1.500.  We  Just  had  a  special 
study  done,  and  now.  with  1-70  about  to  make 
downtown  Denver  25  minutes  away,  they^ 
projecting  17,4«0  by  1980.  That's  just  elfpbt 
y«arB  away.  This  Is  just  a  sleepy  little  moun- 
tain town,  and  the  people  who  live  here  Just 
dont  want  to  see  It  grow.  They  plain  don't 
want  any  more  people. 

"But  1-70.  like  It  or  not,  means  we're  going 
to  have  to  expand.  About  all  we  can  do  Is 
control  It  as  much  as  we  can  with  sewer 
hookups,  water  connections  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  .  .  .  I've  told  the  state  highway  de- 
partment many  times  they  are  a  bunch  of 
bastards.  Tbey  oom«  through  a  narrow  little 
valley  like  this  and  take  over  half  the  land. 
That  takes  the  tax  base  out  of  the  com- 
munity, and  at  the  same  time  it  brings  us  aU 
kinds  of  other  problems.  It  seems  like  there's 
just  no  way  you  can  buck  it.  No  way  you  can 
fight  the  highway  department.  Hall,  they've 
got  all  the  power,  and  we've  got  none." 

MABTOraB.  CAUr. 

Oraoe  Episcopal  Church  sits  atop  a  hill  In 
this  town  of  18.000.  about  30  miles  northeast 
of  San  Francisco.  A  vlstor  finds  the  Rev.  Ellis 
B.  Peterson,  the  5S-year-old  rector,  a  much 
troubled  man.  In  many  ways,  he  speculates, 
the  feeling,  the  mood  and  the  outlook  of  his 
church's  200  families  typify  the  attitude  of 
the  whole  country  Sitting  In  his  office,  sur- 
rounded by  books  on  religion  and  philosophy 
and  psychology,  stroking  his  beard,  he's  be- 
wildered. 

"My  people  are  simply  frustrated.  They've 
given  up  on  everything  you  can  name — their 
church,  their  religion,  education,  government 
of  all  levels.  It  all  seems  to  be  coming  apart 
in  Uttla  places.  To  them,  nothing  Is  solid  any 
more.  !%•  result  is  that  they've  withdrawn, 
built  a  sbaU  around  themselves  and  crawled 
Into  It.  TUm  war,  poverty,  the  despised,  they 
mean  nothing  to  them  unless  they  touch 
tbam  personally.  Their  attitude  Is,  If  it's 
going  to  affect  me.  then  rm  terribly  concern- 
ed about  It.  Otherwise,  111  stay  In  my 
sbeU.  .  .  . 


"People  are  Indifferent.  They've  had  so 
much  change  so  fast,  now  thay  just  want 
everything  to  stop  and  hold  still  for  a  while, 
■may  want  something  they  can  rely  on.  some- 
thing that  is  solid  in  their  Uvea.  We  had  a 
long  dlsctisslon  just  yesterday  on  a  little 
change — just  a  few  words — Ln  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  But  they  want  no  part  of  It.  They're 
frightened  of  this  whole  business  of  change. 

"I've  been  In  the  ministry  for  35  years,  and 
I've  never  seen  people  as  withdrawn  and  sel- 
flah  as  they  au-e  right  now.  When  I  preach  on 
our  responsibility  to  mankind,  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  lost,  the  unfortunaU,  the  mlnor- 
Itlaa,  they  just  turn  off  their  hearing  aids. 
They  dont  want  to  hear  It.  They  dont  want 
to  hear  about  the  real  problems  and  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  I  feel  like  I've  never  been 
naaded  so  much,  but  at  the  same  time,  Tve 
iMver  been  so  lonely  and  alienated  from  my 
parishioners." 


APPROPRIATION8     FOR     ETHNIC 
STUDIES     BIT  ill 

Mr.  SCHWEHKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
critical  piece  of  unfinished  business  will 
carry  over  from  the  92d  to  93d  Congress: 
appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  im- 
plement the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
ProgTEmis  Act. 

The  Ethnic  Studies  Act,  which  I  was 
proud  to  sponsor,  was  enacted  as  part  of 
S.  659.  the  Omnibus  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  Authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1973  was  $15  million. 

It  Is  essential  that  appropriations  for 
the  ethnic  studies  programs  receive  care- 
ful study  when  Congress  reconvenes  In 
January  1973,  and  that  ethnic  studies 
funding  be  given  high  priority  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1973  that  will  be  consld- 
esred  at  that  time. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  no  ap- 
propriations for  the  ethnic  studies  legis- 
lation were  Included  In  the  preliminary 
first  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
HJl.  17034.  enacted  shortly  before  ad- 
joumment  of  the  92d  Congress.  On  Oc- 
tober 6,  1972,  I  personally  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Apppropriations  Sub- 
committee with  responsibility  for  educa- 
tional appropriations.  I  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  immediate  "start-up  money" 
to  enable  the  ethnic  studies  programs  to 
get  off  the  ground,  and  the  essentiality  of 
full  funding  of  the  entire  $15  million 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  ethnic 
program.  Sufllcient  funds  for  planning 
coordination  and  cooperation  will  be  nec- 
essary to  realize  the  full  potential  to 
individuals  and  communities  aroimd  the 
United  States  of  ethnic  studies  pro- 
grams. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  lateness  of 
this  session,  and  pressures  to  complete 
work  in  the  92d  Congress,  supplemental 
appropriations  in  the  educational  area 
were  limited  to  only  a  small  number  of 
programs.  Neither  the  executive  branch, 
which  did  not  include  a  request  for 
ethnic  studies  appropriations  for  this 
year's  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
or  congressional  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, wanted  to  provide  supplemental  ap- 
propriations at  this  time  for  new  pro- 
grams recently  enacted  into  law.  They 
indicated  that  the  second  supplemental 
Eu>propriations  bill  next  year  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  vehicle  for  considera- 
tion of  this  program. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  reasoning, 


and  feel  strongly  that  immediate  appro- 
priations for  ethnic  studies  was  neces- 
sary. However,  there  is  still  time  next 
year  for  t^proprlatlons  during  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  programs,  arid  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  hard  for  this  action  aa 
soon  as  the  next  Congress  convenes  next 
year. 

I  have  appreciated  the  widespread 
support  from  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions around  the  country  for  the  ethnic 
studies  bill.  I  hope  to  continue  to  have 
their  support  next  year,  and  hope  they 
will  all  help  inform  public  officials  at  na- 
tional, State,  eind  local  levels  of  the  im- 
portant goals  of  the  ethnic  studies  pro- 
grams and  of  the  necessity  of  Immediate 
funding  of  the  ethnic  heritage  studies 
programs  to  implement  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  my  testi- 
mony for  full,  immediate  fimdlng  of  the 
ethnic  studies  programs  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statxkxht  bt  V£.  Sxkatob  RiCRaao  S. 

SCHWUXIX 

Mr.  Ohatrman :  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
porttmlty  to  personally  testify  today  on 
behalf  at  funds  for  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Programs  Act,  which  was  authorized 
as  Section  604  of  S.  689.  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
318. 

Through  approval  of  this  legislation  which 
I  originally  Introduced  as  S.  23  In  January, 
1971.  Ooogress  has  for  the  first  time  indi- 
cated official  national  recognition  of  ethnldty 
aa  a  poeltlve,  constructive  force  In  our  so- 
ciety. It  Is  essential  that  Congress  fc^ow- 
through  this  year  by  providing  the  necessary 
start-up  funds  so  the  ethnic  studies  assist- 
ance can  be  begun  In  a  responsible,  efficient, 
and  oonatructlve  fashion. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  for  programs,  de- 
velopment of  currlcultmi  materials,  and 
dissemination  of  Information  and  materials 
relating  to  the  history,  culture  and  traditions 
of  the  various  ethnic  and  nUnorlty  groups 
In  our  country.  The  Report  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  this 
authorization  makes  Congreaalonal  Intent 
clear  that  ethnic  studies  programs  are  to  In- 
clude partlc^atlon  by  all  groups  of  people 
sharing  a  common  history.  Identity,  culture 
or  experience  In  America  as  well  aa  the  E^uro- 
p>ean  immigration  groups  more  commonly 
referred  to  In  the  term  "ethnic  group."  Tbe 
Committee  report  also  indicates,  as  does  the 
exact  language  of  the  bill,  that  ethnic  studies 
programs  are  meant  to  include  participation 
by  members  of  ethnic,  minority  and  other 
comnmnlty  groups  aa  well  as  educational 
and  acartemlr  grant  applicants. 

Since  I  orlginaUy  introduced  the  ethnic 
studies  bill,  I  have  been  encotiraged  by  the 
widespread  Interest  In  ethnic  studies  by 
ethnic,  minority,  religious,  and  other  com- 
munity groups  around  the  entire  nation. 
Clearly,  the  positive  emphaats  on  ethnicity 
la  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come.  The  demand 
for  national  MalHt.anre  for  develc^unent  and 
dissemination  of  ethnic  heritage  materials 
Is  truly  a  grass  roots  phenomenon  that  has 
now  reeulted  In  passage  of  the  Ethnic  Heri- 
tage Studies  Programs  Act. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  already  under- 
taken preliminary  planning  to  Implement 
the  Ethnic  Studies  Act.  A  Fact  Sheet,  which 
I  would  like  to  include  In  the  hearing  rec- 
ord following  my  remarks,  was  released  on 
August  18.  1972.  describing  tentative  plans 
and  progress.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  the  reasons  this  Pact  Sheet  was  pre- 
pared was  because  of  the  many  requests  the 
Office  of  Education  received  from  around  the 
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eaanter  toe  InfonoaUon  about  tha  progtam. 
A  tmaU  gnat  was  also  Tna<»  to  the  AbmtI- 
csn  Association  of  StaU  Otdlages  and  XAil- 
vanltiea  to  pt»n  a  ooDfarenoa  on  ethnic 
gtodlss.  TMm  organlMUoa,  InetaUntaUy. 
publlabed,  undar  a  grant  from  thb  National 
endowment  for  tba  aomaattles,  an  •zoeUant 
"BUta  of  tha  Art  and  BU>Uogn^hy~  snm- 
jnarlBlng  recant  wtsiial  oonoanilng  ethnic 
stadias  la  higher  education. 

BMVvver,  tbaaa  preliminary  plans  and  sur- 
iwys  are  no  ittlMMtuta  for  tha  baalo  ethnic 
bama«a  stottss  jiMgrams  authorlasd  by  Oon- 
psss.  It  la  ata mi  that  we  provUs  itppro- 
prlatlona  In  thla  supplemental  a|>proprlatlon 
to  that  tha  OOoa  o(  ■Owsatlon  can  Btap-up  Its 
planning  and  Implamantatloa  of  tha  bill  and 
work  out  a  oanfWly  davalopad  pregiam. 
Only  a  ona-yaar  authortxatlon  was  a|>pro«ad 
since  tha  athnle  stiKllas  proposal  la  atUl  es- 
sentially a  pilot  program.  But  there  will  be 
little  chance  for  laying  tha  groundwork  for 
a  poeltlve.  oonatraottva  program  for  ettmlc 
stttdlsa  If  wa  delay  apprapnatlans  for  it 
until  1973  at  the  end  of  the  flacal  yaar. 

Congress  authorised  116  million  for  the 
ethnic  heritage  sturttss  programs.  I  strongly 
urge  this  suboommlttaa  to  apptvn  appro- 
priations of  thla  full  aanniMit  Oonalderable 
planning,  coordination,  and  cooperation  wlU 
be  eaaanUal  between  tha  Office  of  Bducatlon 
and  the  wlda  variety  of  aoartamlolans  and 
community  groupa  already  seriously  Involved 
In  the  davelopment  of  ethnicity  prograxns. 
This  planning,  coordination  and  cooperation. 
in  fact,  wlU  alao  be  essential  among  all  tha 
various  applicants  for  grants  under  tha  pro- 
gram. But  without  sufllcient  start-up  monay 
to  allow  comprehensive  planning.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  raallae  the  full  potential  of  ethnic 
studies  among  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
and  m  our  communltlea. 

Ethnic  studlaa — ethnlotty — Is  a  key  educa- 
tional resource  to  help  all  people  understand 
themselves  and  each  other,  to  help  break 
down  barriers  of  tension  and  misunder- 
standing that  prevent  groups  of  people  In 
our  communities  from  working  together  on 
common  problems  baaed  on  mutual  respect. 
I  respectfxilly  urge  the  appropriation  of  the 
full  (IS  million  so  that  the  ethnic  studies 
program  can  be  effectively  begun. 


SENATOR  B.  EVEEIETT  JORDAN,  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  Senate  today  In  pajring  tribute  to 
Senator  B.  Evkbett  Jordan,  of  North 
Carolina — my  warm  friend  of  many 
years,  and  a  Senator  dedicated  to  his 
State  and  Nation. 

A  Member  of  the  Senate  for  more  than 
14  years,  Evxrxtt  Jordan  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  There  is  no  more  Important 
Industry  in  his  State  than  agriculture, 
and  through  his  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Senator  Jordan  concentrated  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  fanner,  I  have  served 
with  Senator  Jordan  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  since  he  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  has  been  a  hard  worker 
and  attentive  to  the  needs  of  American 
agriculture.  As  one  who  was  very  much 
involved  in  the  controversy  myself,  I 
especially  remembM'  Senator  Jordan's 
position  in  the  totetToat  of  the  success- 
ful  efrort  to  eliminate  the  two-price  cot- 
ton system  at  a  time  when  UjB.  cotton 
production  and  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry were  In  dire  straits. 

As  the  second  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Committee  on  Piddle  Works.  Senator 
JoRDAw  devoted  a  major  portion  of  his 
time  and  legislatlTe  talent  toward  water 


resoarees  ^t/f^opuumt,  water  and  air 
poltallm  coiitKil»  navigatloa,  «nd  higfa- 
way  legMattan.  A  great  maasr  pvtMo 
works  projects,  Uke  tlM  W.  Kerr  Seott 
n— ryotr.  exM  today  or  are  under  con- 
struction largely  because  of  the  dili- 
gence of  Senator  Jordah. 

North  CaroHniiw  owe  Senator  Jokdaii 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  long  and 
dlstinottye  service.  I  am  extremely  proud 
at  ay  years  of  association  with  EXtiibtt 
J0M»*ir,  and  I  count  him  as  one  of  my 
warmest  friends.  He  is  a  kind  and  oon- 
sldMute  man,  and  all  who  have  come  to 
know  htaa  cherish  Hb  f  rimdshlp. 

I  shttU  greatly  miss  Bfn«n  Joroah  In 
the  UJ3.  Senate,  and  I  wish  him  every 
success  and  happiness  in  all  that  he  un- 
dertakes in  the  future.  itt  vurr 


IMPORTANCE    OF    AQRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  IX)L£.  Mr.  Preeidfent,  the  fanners 
of  this  Nation  are  its  bMkbone.  This  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time,  for  we  must 
depend  ivon  his  production  for  our  food 
and  fiber. 

Through  the  years  of  Improved  trans- 
portation and  technology,  international 
trade  has  Increased.  Sometime  to  our  acl- 
vantage.  flumettarw  to  oiur  detriment.  We 
have  learned  that  our  farmers  have  an 
ablUty  to  produoe  noore — too  much  for 
our  ownoonsumptlcMi — but  enough  to  ex- 
port food  and  fiber  to  othra  nations.  The 
October  issue  of  Top  Op,  a  magazine 
pubUflhed  by  the  Farm  Journal  especially 
for  larser  farm  operations,  contains  an 
article,  entitled.  "Big  chance  to  help  the 
country  and  yourself."  The  article  is  the 
reeutt  of  an  interview  about  a  new  book. 
"World  Without  Borders,"  by  Lester  A. 
Brown,  senior  fellow  and  economist  for 
Washington,  D.C.  Brown  explains  very 
well  the  Important  contribution  agricul- 
tural products  sdready  provide  to  the 
balance  of  payments  and  carries  this 
even  further  that  the  exportation  of 
these  products  is  necessary  to  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  this  Nation. 

Ilie  article,  written  after  an  interview 
by  Laura  Lane,  is  worthy  of  wide  distri- 
bution and  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  included  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  oblectlon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Bm  Crancx  To  Hklp  tkx  Couittbt  amb 

YOTJMSKLr 

(By  Laura  Lane) 

"If  I  were  a  fanner.  I'd  knock  on  every 
Important  door  In  Waahlagton  next  waak. 
demanding  an  aU-out  effort  to  Increase  farm 
exports — to  save  the  day  and  the  dollar. 
Why?  Our  trade  deficit  Is  tha  worst  in  our 
history.  We've  got  to  have  a  maaalve  break- 
through In  farm  sales  abroad.  That's  In  the 
national  interest.  This  Is  one  ttma  farmaia 
muat  have  the  full  support  of  the  White 
HOuae,  Oongreas.  and  tha  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce  and  Treasury — not  Just  the 
UJ3.  D^>artment  of  Agrlculttue." 

This  rallytng  cry  comes  from  Lester  B. 
Brown,  who  has  been  calling  the  Interna- 
tional shots  with  »m»«ir»g  accuracy  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Brown,  an  economlat,  is  a 
senior  fellow  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Coimcll,  Washington,  D.C.  In  a  Top  Op  in- 
terview before  publication  of  his  significant 
new  book.  World  WitKont  Border  $  (see  page 
43  for  detaas  on  ho>w  to  order  it),  be  ela- 


borated on  fanners'  big  chance  to  help  the 
country  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  tbam- 
stivea: 

1.  Tour  exporta  can  help  meat  the  enargy 
crisis  which  Is  far  more  serious  than  the 
averaga  citizen  realises.  '"Batlonlng  of  nat- 
ural gas  by  power  companies  Is  already 
hare,"  Brown  says.  "Our  sale  of  cereals  and 
feed  grains  to  Russia  Is  In  effect  an  exchange 
for  petroleum  products.  The  prloe  of  gaso- 
line Is  going  up.  By  19S6  we  will  be  depend- 
ent on  Imports  for  half  of  all  our  petroleum, 
even  if  Alaska  comes  on  stream  and  we  can 
extract  oil  from  shale  In  the  Rockies." 

What  about  minerals?  "The  coat  of  Im- 
porting altimlnum.  other  mlnarals  and 
enargy  fuela  was  M  bUUon  In  1970;  that  wUl 
incrsast  to  S81  billion  by  I9es  and  SM  billion 
for  the  year  3000.  Tradlttonally  a  Isrgaly  self- 
sufficient,  continental  etorehouae  of  energy 
txxtia  and  industrial  raw  materlala.  the 
United  etatas  la  rapidly  depleting  Hs  internal 
reaarvee.  'Hie  raaolt:  future  dependence  on 
reeervee  elsawbare. 

'Of  the  19  baatc  Industrial  raw  materials, 
the  UJB.  depended  on  impotits  for  more  than 
half  of  Its  supply  of  six  In  1970.  By  1988  this 
will  iHcreaae  to  nine  and  by  the  end  of  the 
cantury  to  13.  Twenty-alght  yean  hence  the 
VS.  will  depend  primarily  on  other  oountrtas 
for  Its  supplies  of  aU  baste  industrial  raw 
materials  excepi  one — phosphate." 

Brown  points  out  m  bts  book  that  the  bulk 
of  the  exportable  crude  otl  and  minerals 
comes  from  the  poor  nations  of  the  world, 
and  of  that  global  supply  tha  U£  consumes 
one-third.  This  Imbalance  has  caused  the 
poor  produolng  oouotgrlee  to  gang  up  on  the 
oooaumlng  rich.  Brown  says  He  dtea  as  an 
example  the  reoent  big  booet  in  crude  oil 
prloea  by  the  OrganlimHon  ot  Petroleum  Kx- 
porting  Oountrles  (mainly  Arab  natlona). 
And  the  same  kind  of  tough  bargaining  Is 
ahead  for  other  mlnarals  ws  can't  do  with- 
out. 

What  anaounts  to  a  barter  of  grain  for  fuel 
and  metals  Is  possible  beoatisa  the  VS.  still 
has  "a  strong  oompetttlva  advanitage  In  eaU- 
ing  soybeans,  oom,  grain  aorghuma  and  whsat 
around  the  ^rorld.  Why?  Our  efficient  farm 
methods,  tamperate  climate  and  abundant 
land.  What  Russia  a"ould  give  for  a  Oom 
BeK !"  Brown  obsarvea 

"But  we  DO  longer  have  that  competitive 
advantage  In  car*  and  etael,  and  we're  losing 
bt  In  ^actrootcs  and  airplanes  to  Japan  and 
Western  Burope,  eepectally  Oermany,"  Brown 
says. 

Another  reason  for  our  deficit  In  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  (now  $0,127  blUlon) :  a  msastve 
military  btidget,  much  of  It  spent  outside 
the  UJ3. 

3.  You  ahouM  work  for  free  trade,  Brown 
believes,  and  this  neoeaaltates  fanner  pres- 
sure to  change  laws  and  pollclas  which  are 
protectionist.  A  few  VS.  fsrmers  will  be 
hurt,  but  this  course  will  be  best  for  the  most 
In  the  long  run;  "We  need  to  create  condl- 
tloos  where  capital  and  technology  can  flow 
more  readily  aoroas  national  borders.  Tariffs 
and  Import  quotas  on  petroleutn.  steel,  sugar, 
fre^  and  froeen  meat  and  dairy  products 
ooet  U.8.  ooEMSumers  an  astUnatad  tl3  btllion 
per  year  In  higher  prices  and  create  inflation- 
ary pressures.  Propoasd  quotas  on  textUes 
and  Shoe  imports  alone  could  ooet  every  VS. 
family  an  additional  SM  per  year  by  1978." 

The  consumer/taxpayer  pays  Tx>th  coming 
and  going.  Brown  points  out — more  in  high- 
er prices  and  more  In  taxes  for  foreign  aid 
to  offset  the  damage  of  our  protacttonlsn. 

Who  would  be  hurt  by  freer  trade?  Farm- 
ers who  prodxioe  labor- Inunalve  cropa:  sug- 
ar, strawberries  and  other  fruits,  tomato 
paste,  vegetables.  Aikd  If  we  get  the  petroleum 
and  minerals  we  need,  we  may  have  to  ac- 
cept from  the  poor  oountrles  such  labor- 
intensive  products  aa  tcxtUes.  shoes  and  elec- 
tronic components.  Those  U.8.  Industries  will 
be  hard  pressed. 

S.  Tou  can  exptnt  farm  skills  and  know- 
bow— that's  another  way  to  hslp.  Oommod- 
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Itjr  graupa,  t^rmw-owaod  co>opa  *nd  oor- 
porattoot  and  enterprising  LndlvldiuU*  can 
mU  their  t«chnolo^.  Ruula  and  SaaUm 
Buropc  woiAid  waloom«  halp  vltu  anlTwai 
breeding,  aoybean  proceealng,  feeding  gnUn 
aorgbum.  Mttlng  up  and  operating  feed- 
lota,  grain  handling.  Brown  oafa.  Scported 
technology  alao  will  stlmuUte  demand  for 
tn*  feed  gralna  w«  ralae  ao  efllcleaUy  and 
our  breeding  atodk  or  anUnal  semen,  for  ex* 
ample. 

If  you  would  like  help  In  exporting  te«b- 
oology  oveneaa.  write  or  oaU  the  AgrtbTMlaeea 
Council,  Inc.,  339  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.T. 
10017;  Phone:   (312)   756-76M. 

An  inatanoe  cloeer  home:  Since  1964  many 
knowUdgeable  California  fruit  and  vegetaUe 
giowtra  baf*  mov<ed  aoutta  of  tlM  bordar  to 
take  advantage  of  low-ooet  labor.  So  In  af- 
fect "we  are  exportaig  Joba  Inatead  of  Im- 
porting braoaroa."  Brown  aays  in  hia  book. 

4.  Tou  can  help  improve  foreign  relatlona. 
Brown  knows  from  hla  own  wide  travela  and 
contacu  overeeaa  that  U.S.  farm  famlllea  are 
good  at  bualnee  and  personal  dlplomaor- 

"Becauae  of  Vietnam,  we  aien^  very  pop- 
ular abroad."  he  aaya.  That  handicaps  ua 
In  competing  with  other  oountrtea  for  raw 
materlala.  i4oet  Americana  arent  aware  bow 
tough  our  competition  really  la.  Japan  de- 
pends on  Unporta  for  99%  of  her  petroiMim 
naeda.  ao  she  will  offer  teima  we  will  find 
painful  to  meat.  W«  need  ohrcane  or»  from 
Tuiftay,  but  Japan  baa  aewed  that  up  with 
a   long-term   deal   to   Onance   and   biilld   a 

umtal  ij wiliig  plant  for  tbe  Turka.  If  we 

oontlnue  to  trrttate  South  America  and  Afrl- 
oan  oountrlas.  tber  can  export  ihelr  raaources 
to  Japan,  too." 

5.  Tou  should  insla*  that  aid  programa 
rvaUy  aid  mankind — farman  have  a  pieoa- 
dent  for  that  kind  of  help.  "Development  of 
high  yielding  dwarf  wheat  In  Mexico  made 
poaalble  Tba  Graen  Devolution  which  has 
benefitted  mllUons.  That  technology  cost  only 
M  million— a  drop  In  the  world's  flseal 
b\«Jket." 

We  can  <^"H  other  worthy  Joint  ventures 
for  government  and  private  enterprise  In 
autrltlon.  public  health,  literacy  training 
•^T,t\  family  planning  that  wUl  shine  up  our 
tamlabed  image  without  costing  a  lot  of 
money.  Brown  says.  A  forelg?^  affairs  budget 
of  MS  billion,  of  which  MS  billion  was  for 
arms  and  M  billion  for  economic  and  food 
aid.  doesxt  show  a  genuine  sense  of  concern 
for  the  rest  of  ttae  world.  Global  military  ex- 
penditures— •204  billion  In  1970 — exceed  the 
anniMi  income  of  the  poorest  ont-hal/  of 
ynstUdtni. 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Brown  be- 
lieves the  "yes"  to  that  Biblical  question 
needs  to  be  broadened  to  encompass  all  of 
mankind.  Actions  taken  In  one  country  often 
can  affect  more  people  outside  that  country 
than  within.  "We  can  no  longer  separate  the 
price  of  gasoline  we  put  In  our  cars  or  trac- 
tors from  the  struggle  for  a  better  life  of  40 
million  Arabs.  Announcement  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic policy  by  President  Nixon  oa  Axj^uat 
15.  1971  caused  a  plunge  In  the  Tokyo  stock 
tnarket  from  which  It  has  yet  to  fully  re- 
cover. Tlie  oontmulng  discharge  of  waste 
mercury  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Japanese 
and  Chinese  industrlaUsts  ca\ued  swordfish, 
and  perhaps  eventually  tuna,  to  be  taken  off 
menus  in  ths  United  States. 

"Decisions  by  a  Oongreaslonal  conunlttee 
aUocatlng  sugar  inxport  qviotas  may  have  a 
greater  Impact  on  employment  In  poverty- 
stricken  Northeastern  BraaU  than  anything 
the  Brazilian  Government  itself  can  do.  In 
our  ffntte  and  interdependent  world,  w«  must 
and  ways  of  working  together." 


VIETNAM:   THmOS  CHANGE  BUT 
STAY  THE  SAME 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  week  carried  an 
excellent   article   by    their   experienced 


correspondent.  Mr.  Peter  Kann.  analyz- 
ing the  current  situation  In  Vietnam.  Its 
point — and  one  that  should  be  under- 
stood by  more  .\merlcans — Is  contained 
in  the  headline:  "In  Vietnam.  Things 
Change  But  Stay  Same;  The  War  Is 
Contlnuins. "  ,» j ,;  r.  -.  - 

What  a  tra«lc  aUuatloB-H  It  when  our 
national  leadership  can  tell  ua  that 
things  are  going  well  In  Vietnam,  that 
"Vtetnamtoation"  is  a  success,  when,  )ji 
fact,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Kann's  article 
that— 

Tbs  war  has  simply  progreased  s  atage 
beyond  destroying  ottlee  to  save  them;  tbe 
strategy  now  seems  to  be  destroying  cinles 
simply  so  ths  otbw  |ii4e  qfat  ^ve  them. 

He  writes:       ;i  .-Miitn^i.'  ;.! 
This  presumably  is  progress. 

The  people  of  Indoehkia  may  rlght;ly 
wonder  what  kind  of  progress  this  is.  If 
Americans  were  dying  at  the  rate  the 
people  of  Vietnam  continue  to  die.  we, 
too,  certainly  would  question  such  "prog- 
ren."  As  Mr.  Kami  points  out: 

If  America,  with  a  population  nbawx  six 
tlraas  that  of  the  two  Vietnams.  were  being 
punished  at  a  comparable  rate,  it  wouM 
mean  at  kaast  two  million  Amsrlaans  dead 
and  wounded  and  six  million  homelass — all 
In  six  months. 

BAr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Wall  Stree!: 
Journal  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RccoBs,  and  I  urge  my  ooUeagues 
in  the  Senate  to  give  It  their  careful 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoks, 
as  follows: 
DcATR  Mabcrxs  On:    Ik  Virnfaic,  Trikos 

Cranob  Bot  Btut  Saus:  Thk  Wa*  Is  Cok- 

<By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

Saiook. — Tbe  fisg  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  once  again  flies  over  Quang 
Trt,  Ave  months  and  many  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  Uvea  after  the  city  fell  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  army.  This  presumably 
is  progress. 

But  Quang  Trt  is  no  longer  a  city.  It  Is  a 
field  of  rubble,  and  circling  over  it  in  a  hell- 
copter  reeentty,  one  searched  the  landscape 
lass  for  any  sign  life  than  for  any  sign  that 
there  had  once  been  life. 

Quang  Trl  wasn't  so  much  dsstroyed  as 
obliterated.  One  can  argue  about  what  per- 
centage of  the  city  was  obliterated  by  Amer- 
ican bombers,  what  percentage  by  8outh 
Vietnamese  artiUery  and  what  percentage 
by  North  Vietnamese  cannons.  But  It  seems 
almost  academic.  Tbe  war  has  progressed  a 
stage  beyond  destroying  cities  to  save  them; 
the  strategy  now  Beema  to  be  destroying 
cities  simply  so  the  other  side  can't  have 
them. 

The  Communist  offensive  Is  entering  its 
seventh  month.  It  has  precipitated  weU  over 
one  million  refugees.  A  dozen  or  so  "mlnl- 
Quang  TYls" — devastated  district  towns — are 
scattered  around  the  country.  The  anny  of 
South  Vietnam  la  estimated  to  have  suffered 
39,000  dead  and  another  70,000  or  b» 
wounded.  Communists  casualties  are  esti- 
mated at  two  to  six  times  those  of  Saigon. 
Civilian  casualties,  as  always  remain  largely 
untabulated.  (If  America,  with  a  pwpulation 
about  six  times  that  of  the  two  Vietnams, 
were  being  punished  at  a  oomparatole  rate. 
It  would  me«ui  at  least  two  million  Ameri- 
can dead  and  wounded  and  six  million  home- 
lees— aU  In  six  months.) 


ahsenrs  from  Vietnam,  Is  slmp^  tbat  tbs 
oflanatve  and  tbe  death  and  destruction — 
coBtlnuss. 

There  bave  beaa.  of  ooune,  sema  j«oaat 
and  p«rha|«  impartant  develomient*.  Tbs 
tbmst  ot  tbe  ensmy  offenaiva  asema  Inewas 
lagty  atass^  st  paotfloattoa.  fioiitb  Vlataam's 
Prssldeat  Kguysn  \'an  llileu  has  bean  some- 
what systematicaUy  vliamacUlag  bis  coun- 
try's democracy,  suob  oe  It  wa^  ladleatlooa 
are  ttiat  both  sides  ar«  d— Hag  ssrtously 
wltb  the  question  of  a  oeasa  flia.  If  oaly  on 
a  ooatlagSBoy  basis.  Vtunlas  of  psaa^nuMn 
have  cropped  up  reoaatty  iar  ftrls  and^asb> 
ingtan. 

But  tbe  most  rsaUaSIa  outlook,  aooocdlng 
to  tbe  majority  ot  obssrvsrs  bars.  Is  more 
mntiths  of  iBtenslva  fxfnhst  and  qfvtte  pos> 
slMy  more  years  of  protracted  war. 

▲mactcan  oflhrtals  are  still  SEgulng  over 
bow  aeouiately  tbsy  prsdlotsd  tbe  oflfeiislvs 
and  the  tUatng  of  It,  but  no  one  b«re  claims 
to  bare  foreeaat  its  intensity  or  duration.  In 
ths  view  of  a  surprising  number  ot  officials 
hsre,  nsltber  tbe  Intensity  nor  tbs  duration 
seems  to  have  beea  greatly  affected  by  Amer- 
ica's mining  of  Halpboag  harbor  and  mas- 
sive bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
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DEATH   AMD  OXBTBUCnON  RXMAIN  CKSTAIIf 

The  most  significant  thing  to  say  about 
the  situation  here,  after  a  several  months' 


Proponents  of  tbe  mlnlng-bombtng  policy 
now  are  arguing  slm.pty  that  wtthotrt  it, 
things  could  have  been  even  worse;  that  It 
has  limited  Hanoi's  uss  of  some  hsavy  equtp- 
msort  Ilks  tanks  (which  Hanoi  dldnt  make 
good  use  of  anyway) ;  that  oontmulng  the 
"i«wing  and  bombing  for  a  long  period  may 
inhibit  Hanoi  from  launching  future  large- 
scale  offensives;  and  that  sustained  puntsh- 
msnt  of  tbe  North  might  somehow,  sometime 
stUl  force  Hanoi  to  come  to  "accepitabis" 
peace  terms. 

But  the  prtvate  reservations  about  the  pol- 
icy that  are  being  expressed  by  senior  mili- 
tary and  civilian  officials  here  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  If  President  Nixon  halted  or  cur- 
tailed the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the 
decision  would  be  met  with  less  opposition 
here  than  one  might  expect.  ("So  the  bomb- 
ing knocks  out  a  doeen  trucks,"  one  senior 
cAclal  says.  "Any  QM  dealer  in  South  Band 
can  supply  a  doeen  new  trucks  overnight, 
and  so  can  the  Chinese.") 

The  effectlveaese  at  the  American  bomb- 
ing campaign  within  South  Vietnam — In- 
cluding the  almost  tactical  use  of  B03  stra- 
tegic bombers — lant  subject  to  similar  reser- 
vations. Among  supporters  and  crlticls  of 
US.  policy  here,  the  consensus  is  that  South 
Vietnam  would  have  fared  much  worse — and 
perhaps  ooUi^MSd — had  it  not  been  for  Amer- 
ican air  support.  "If  It  weren't  for  air  power, 
tbn«  would  be  no  South  Vietnam — It's  that 
simple,"  Air  Force  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  Jr. 
was  recently  quoted  as  saying  in  the  military 
newsp^>er  Stars  and  Stripes.  (Of  course,  be- 
cause South  Vietnam  may  not  always  have 
U.S.  air  support  and  because  North  Vietnam 
has  always  done  surprisingly  well  without 
air  support,  South  Vietnam's  longer-term 
fnture  remains,  as  ever,  in  some  doubt.) 

TRK  PBOaUMS  or  ASSBSSMZirT 

Aasseslng  the  "success"  or  "failure"  of  the 
Cooununlst  offensive  is  difficult,  if  only  be- 
cause there  is  little  agreement  here  as  to 
what  the  various  intentions  and  objectives 
were  in  the  first  place. 

If  one  assumes  that  the  Communists  aim- 
ed to  take  some  key  cities  like  Quang  Trl, 
An  Loc,  Kontum  and.  particularly.  Hue  smd 
thereby  cause  the  Saigon  government  to  top- 
ple (or  the  UJ3.  to  topple  it) ,  then  the  offen- 
sive presumably  failed,  Quang  Trl  and  An 
Loc  are  government-held  rubble  Kontum  and 
Hue  remain  government  cities.  The  enemy 
controls  a  handful  of  district  towns,  or  what 
is  left  of  them,  but  none  are  of  much  politi- 
cal or  psychological  value  in  themselves. 

"HeU,  you've  got  to  say  the  offensive 
failed,"  one  influential  Vietnamese  says.  "If 
tbe  North  Vietnamese  couldn't  take  An  Loc, 
then  they  couldn't  take  my  outhouse."  (Tbs 
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rejoinder  to  this,  bowever.  might  be  tbat 
since  three  South  Vietnamese  divisions  still 
bavea't  succeeded  In  securtng  tbe  40  miles  of 
Route  13  between  Saigon  and  An  Loc,  they 
can't  even  retake  tbe  path  to  the  outhouse.) 

If  tbe  enemy  aim  was  to  shatter  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  army  ( "destroy  Vtetnammattoo," 
as  documents  put  It) ,  tbe  mvestment  prob- 
ably exceeded  the  rewards  Saigon'a  army  has 
taken  massive  casualties,  and  several  divi- 
sions were  aU  but  wiped  out.  But  in  so  doing, 
tbe  enemy  concentrated  its  own  forces  in 
semicoaventloiua  combat  and  took  even 
oiore  massive  casualties.  VS.  analysts  say 
that  nearly  every  Hanoi  division  has  suffered 
at  least  50%  casualties  In  the  last  six  months. 
(The  North  Vietnamese  army,  nevertheless, 
keeps  coming  up  with  surprises:  The  Sth 
Division,  supposedly  crushed  at  An  Loc,  has 
reappeared  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  the 
2nd  Division,  supposedly  crippled  in  fighting 
around  Kontum,  has  surfaced  again  on  the 
Central  Coast.)  Ths  South  Vietnamese  con- 
scription and  replacement  system  seems  to  be 
functioning  fairly  well,  and  most  of  Saigon's 
divisions  are  at,  or  near,  normal  strength. 

So,  to  tbe  extent  tbat  the  war  Is  a  war  of 
attrition,  Hanoi's  army  has  been  "attrlted" 
more  than  Saigon's.  But  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  may  well  have  proved  that  it  la 
tbe  better  fighting  force  man  for  man  and 
that  Viati>amlzatlon  is  a  "success"  only  by 
virtus  of  Amerloan  air  support.  Such  a  con- 
clusion may  have  great  significance  for  tbe 
future,  but  in  the  short  run  an  American- 
supported  Saigon  army  remains  a  credible. 
largely  intact  fighting  force. 

To  the  extent  that  the  war  remains  poUtl- 
cal — for  control  of  people  or  at  least  for 
infltience  over  them — tbe  Communists  bave 
had  some  success,  even  those  optimistic 
about  South  Vietnam's  future  concede.  Per- 
haps because  their  nu>re  conventional  as- 
saults have  been  blunted  or  have  proved  too 
coetly  and  perhaps  also  perceiving  South 
Vietnam's  main-force  units  to  be  stretched 
thin,  the  Communists  seem  to  be  turning 
their  attention  to  pacification — to  the  Saigon 
government's  control  of  the  cotmtryside. 

The  Communists  bave  returned  to  mai^ 
interior-base  areas  from  which  they  were 
palnfiilly  pushed  over  ths  past  four  years. 
From  these  base  areas  they  are  seeking  to 
expand  and  reexert  their  presenxse  In  the 
hamlets  and  to  return  as  much  of  the  coun- 
tryside as  {possible  to  at  least  "oontested" 
status.  "Once  they  get  In  tbe  woodwork,  it's 
damned  difficult  to  get  them  out  again,"  one 
American  general  says.  Tanks  and  heavy 
artillery  aren't  required  for  this  sort  of  war- 
fare, and  B82  bombers  arent  very  effective 
against  It, 

THE   STATISTICAL    STOST 

Statistics  tell  only  a  bit  of  tbe  story,  but 
there  now  are  over  1,000  Vletcong-controUed 
hamlets,  compared  with  seven  befcx'e  tbe 
offensive,  according  to  American  figures. 
There  are,  of  course,  14XX>0  hamlets  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  bestdee  ths  Increased  number 
of  Vletcong-oontroUed  hamlets,  there  are 
also  nure  "contested"  hamlets  and  fewer 
"seciu«d"  hamlets  than  six  months  ago.  The 
sensitivity  of  the  situation  in  the  country- 
side may  be  Indicated  by  tbe  fact  tbat  Amer- 
ican Hamlet  Evaluation  System  statistics, 
once  highly  publicised  ss  indicators  of  padfl- 
catlon  progress,  norw  are  classlflad. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  bulk  ta  ttae 
rural  population  now  Is  now  outside  Saigon's 
centred  or  even  under  significant  Communist 
influence.  But,  as  one  cabinet  miniiit^r  says, 
"The  Communist  presence  is  once  again 
unsed  In  our  hamlets." 

In  the  Mekong  Delta,  where  much  of  the 
population  lives,  there  are  now  said  to  be 
some  aO.OOO  North  Vietnamese  troops,  A  ysar 
Ago  the  Delta  was  considered  almost  entirely 
pacified,  and  a  few  thousand  main-force 
•Demy  troops  were  hiding  In  a  few  Isolated 
>»••  areas.  Stoee  the  Delta  Is  at  the  (Sr  end 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army's  supply 
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cbaio,  tbe  muofa-tncr eased  Hanoi  presence 
there  raises  questions  about  tbe  effectiveness 
of  strategic  bombing  and  the  inevitable 
claims  by  some  military  men  tbat  North  Viet- 
nam is  on  tbe  verge  of  desperation  and  ds- 
faat. 

The  same  sort  of  eq>anded  enemy  presence 
in  tbe  countryside  has  taken  place  along 
the  populous  Central  Coast — in  provinces  Uke 
Binh  Dlnh  and  most  recently  in  Quang  Ngal. 

In  general,  it  neema  fair  to  say  that  the 
mUltary  situation  is  unlikely  ever  to  return  to 
that  of  the  days  before  the  offensive  or,  par- 
ticularly, to  tbe  high  point  of  Saigon  con- 
trol in  early  1971,  It  took  years  to  pacify  ham- 
leta,  and  it  takes  years  to  repacify  them. 

The  Oommtmtsts  may  take  a  certain  per- 
verse satisfaction  in  the  swollen  refugee  rolls. 
The  million  miserable  victims  of  the  offensive 
probably  blame  Saigon  as  well  as  the  Commu- 
nists for  their  plight,  arul  they  pose  a  seri- 
ous burden  on  the  government's  administra- 
tive system  and  economy. 

The  enemy  offensive  against  pacification 
can  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  long  and  patient 
effort  to  win  the  war  or  as  an  effort  to  prepare 
for  a  poaslbls  cease-are  (or  as  both) . 

AND,    NOW,    THX    WOSS    OT   THS    MONTH 

Cease-fire,  indeed,  has  become  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  in  Vietnam,  among  Sai- 
gon officials  In  the  coffeehouses,  common 
people  m  their  homes  and  supposedly  among 
Vietcong  cadre  In  the  countryside.  Among 
17.S.  officials  the  word  of  ths  month  Is  "mo- 
dalities"— as  in  "Ths  modalltias  of  cease-fire 
are  highly  complex." 

Evaluating  prospects  for  a  cease-fire  la  a 
bit  like  evaluating  prospects  of  getting  to 
heaven.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  Inexactitude 
of  Vletzxam-watcblng  that  one  can  talk  to 
sources  who  (A)  consider  cease-fire  a  dis- 
tinct poeslbllity  because  they  say  tbe  Com- 
munists know  they  aren't  doing  well  and  fear 
tbsy  will  be  in  worse  shape  In  the  future:  (B) 
consider  cease-fire  quite  possible  because  the 
Cooamunlsts  think  they  are  doing  well  and 
are  confident  of  their  current  military  posi- 
tion; (O)  consider  cease-fire  highly  unlikely 
because  the  Communists  are  doing  well  now 
but  think  they  wlU  do  even  better  la  the 
future;  and  (D)  consider  cease- Are  very  im- 
probable beeawse  ttae  Communists  are  doing 
poorly  new  and  lack  confidence  in  their  cur- 
rwnt  position.  The  last  of  these  theses  is  the 
one  advanced  by  most  senior  members  of 
the  VS.  mission  here,  though  not  neces- 
sarily by  jumor  oflloen. 

In  the  moat  sbnplistlc  sense  a  cease-fire  in 
place  would  }wt  mean  that  tbe  armies  stop 
flgktlag  and  stay  wImm  ttaey  are,  each  side 
presuasably  ooatroUlng  the  territory  its 
troops  occupy  and  tbe  people  tbeieln.  But 
it  Isnt  that  simple,  of  oounas. 

For  one  thing,  the  Oonununlsts,  puMlcly 
at  least,  bave  alvtvys  mads  cease-'fire  con- 
tingent on  a  change  la  the  makeup  of  tbe 
Saigon  govemnaent.  The  U.8.,  publioty  at 
least,  refusss  to  consider  any  "Impoaed"  po- 
litical changes  In  Saigon.  President  Thlsu 
furthsr  says  that  thsre  cant  be  any  cease- 
fire until  all  North  Vietnamese  troops  leave 
South  Vietnam — which  would  amount  to  a 
Communist  surrender  rather  than  a  cease- 
fire. 

A  cease-fire  in  place  would  thus  seem  to 
require  either  a  concurrent  political  settle- 
ment or,  at  the  very  least,  a  real  military 
equilibrium  and  a  reoognKlon  by  all  parties 
to  the  conflict  that  It  isn't  worth  trying  to 
change  that  equillbrtum  by  force  of  arms. 
Ntither  of  these  conditions  seems  to  exist 
at  present. 

Cease-fire  Is  further  complicated  because 
there  is  no  apparent  way  to  decide  who  con- 
trols what  in  this  country.  Many  areas  may 
simply  be  eonsMered  "oooteated."  Some  may 
be  considered  under  Saigon  control  by  day 
and  imder  Vtotcong  by  night.  What  would  a 
cease-fire  map  look  like?  a  senior  VS.  offloial 
Is  asked.  "Leopard  skin."  he  replies. 

To  most  observers  here,  a  cease-fire,  at  this 


stage,  would  simply  mean  a  new  manner  of 
war.  Of  oourae,  if  it  included  a  halt  to  Amer- 
ican bombing  and  aoms  lunltaUona  on  tbe 
aotlvitlea  of  main-force  Saigon  and  Hanoi 
units,  it  would  toe  a  leas  destructive  type  of 
war. 

WOmJ)  BBLA  ArVBOVS? 

("If  we  ever  get  a  ceaae«11re,  It's  going  to 
be  a  Bartok  cease-fire,  breaking  all  the  rules 
of  harmony,"  one  Vletxutraese  induatrlallst 
says.) 

It  seems  to  be  for  a  new  type  of  war,  rather 
than  for  peace,  that  both  aldea  are  planning. 
Or,  as  one  senior  diplomat  puts  It.  "Both 
sides  are  planning  not  for  a  cease-fire  but 
for  how  to  violate  a  cease-fire." 

A  Vletnameae  wbo  is  a  relative  of  President 
Thleu  and  one  of  tbe  president's  very  cloeeat 
advisers  aaya  in  a  moment  of  rather  alarming 
caiulor:  "The  Oommunists  don't  want  a 
ceaae-flre  in  place  because  they  know  that 
It  would  take  a  year  of  talks  to  work  out 
tbe  modaliitles,  and  while  we  talk  of  modaU- 
tles,  we  would  also  be  retaking  tarrltory.  Thay 
are  afraid  that  one  night,  white  we  are  talk- 
ing about  modalltlea,  we  would  go  out  and 
arrest  and  kill  all  their  cadre. . .  .  Oease-flre  U 
one  thing.  Modalities  are  another.  They  would 
try  to  cut  our  throats,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  cut  theirs."  The  quote  obvtoualy  Indicates 
both  the  government  distrust  of  t^  Oom- 
munists and  the  ample  cause  tbat  ths  Oom- 
munists hava  to  distrust  Saigon. 

Nevertheless.  UJ9  analysts  aay  Vlatcoog 
cadm  have  been  instructed  In  various  docu- 
nosnu,  that  October  wUI  be  a  "dedslvs 
month"  of  the  war.  to  be  fdtlowed  by  ceaae- 
flre  and  negotiations. 

(Saigon  has  also  been  prepaitng  far  that 
eventuality.  Prasldent  TtaftBu  has  been  laau- 
ing  a  sarlss  of  executive  ttawis  aimed  at 
tightening  his  control  ofer  the  country.  The 
most  algnlflcant  of  tbeae  Is  probably  the  one 
eliminating  elected  hamlet  govammants  and 
giving  appointed  military  men  mora  contznl 
over  elected  vlUage  governments.  The  elee- 
tlons— "democracy  at  the  rtoe  roota" — have 
been  ballyhooed  by  UJ8.  nmrlala  for  the  past 
five  years.) 

Basically,  Saigon  la  wocrted  about  tbs  poU- 
tlcal  reliability  of  local  sleeted  repreeenta- 
tttaa.  altiieofli  candidates  for  suob  posts 
w«M  permtttad  to  mn. 

Aaottaar  new  dsoree  tnipness  tbe  death 
peaaUy  tdr  graft  axceedlag  one  mllUon  pl- 
asters; aarllar  daoreee  had  set  lower  plaster 
limits  for  capital  punishment.  A  Saigon  law- 
yer. In  the  popular  mood  of  cynicism,  says 
the  new  decree  simply  keeps  paee  with  de- 
valuations of  tbe  plaster. 

South  Vietnam  was  never  a  democracy  In 
the  Western  sense  Forms  were  taken  more 
serlooaly  than  content,  and  nust  real  power 
has  always  rsslded  with  the  pesaldant  and 
the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
argued  that  even  today.  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains well  short  of  totalitarian. 

Still  the  effect  of  recent  moves  has  been 
to  put  more  and  power  in  the  hands  of  Pres- 
ident Thleu.  m  ths  short  run^  this  may  pro- 
duce increased  efficiency.  In  the  longer  run, 
however,  it  can  alao  be  seen  as  having  tbe 
opposite  effect.  President  Thleu  may  not  al- 
ways be  m  power,  but  ths  larger  he  now 
looms,  tbs  more  power  he  now  wields,  the 
larger  would  be  the  vacuum  Itit  behlxul  If 
he  should  leave.  Is  Thleu  irreplaceable?  a 
cabinet  minister  is  asked.  "WeU.  not  exactly 
Irreplaceable.  Just  Indl^pensabls."  he  says. 

The  VS.,  by  going  along  with  President 
Thlsu's  political  moves,  seems  Increasingly 
tmwlUlng  or  unable  to  draw  distinctions  be- 
tween Thleu  Interests  and  American  In- 
terests. Mr.  Thleu,  o<  couxsa,  remains  an 
American  puppet  In  the  sense  that  America 
could  dump  him  by  publicly  renouncing 
support  and.  if  neoeamry,  cutting  off  aid. 
But  that.  In  tbe  view  ot  moat  obasrrars  hers, 
would  Isave  Sooth  Vietnam  la  a  state  of 
Chans.  "The  t7jB.  could  cut  the  strlnsi  on 
Thlsu,  but  it  won't,  and  be  knows  it,"  ons 
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Weatarn  dlpleaoat  my.  "Bo  b*  doMn't  b*v« 
to  rMpond  If  rou  try  to  pull  tb«  ■tnacs.  B«^ 
ft  pi9P««  daoolBC  to  bis  own  tun*." 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR   ELAINE 
EDWARDS  OP  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  S'i'BMNIB.  Mr.  President,  I  wiah  to 
pay  my  respect  and  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  services  rendered  here  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Elaine 
S.  EDWAaos. 

Mrs.  Sbwakos  made  a  very  favorable 
impreuion  here  indeed  as  a  new  Memiwr 
of  the  Senate  from  the  7th  day  of  last 
August.  As  a  Member  from  her  neighbor- 
ing State  I  have  been  proud  of  her  as 
she  (hUi^  went  about  her  duties  in  her 
earnest  and  positive  way.  She  showed 
poise.  Judgment,  and  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity In  her  endeavors  here,  and  if  time 
had  permitted  would  have  become  a  most 
skillful  and  effective  Member. 

I  want  to  mention  as  a  point  of  em- 
phasis a  trait  that  was  very  obviously 
aod  highly  commendable.  She  would 
always  take  a  direct  aiH>roach  to  hard 
problems  and  situations,  and  carry  her 
part  of  the  load,  but  flrsit  of  all.  she  is 
always  a  lady. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
here  in  the  Senate  with  Mrs.  Edwards. 
In  her  relatively  brief  tenure  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  As  she  returns  to  her 
datls»  as  the  first  lady  of  Louisiana,  my 
complimentB  are  extended  to  her  on  her 
service  as  a  Senator.  Mrs.  Stennis  joins 
with  me  In  offering  to  Mrs.  Edwards  and 
bttt  Oovemor  husband  of  Louisiana  every 
good  wish  in  the  futiire  decades  ahead. 


LAND  GRANTS  FOR  ALASKAN 
NATIVES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  in  volume  37  of  the  Federal 
Register.  No.  184.  at  pages  196S4-39,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  promulgated 
reguIatiOBis  under  which  Alaskan  Na- 
tives and  Native  groups  may  obtain  land 
grants.  These  regulations  will  be  of  great 
Importance  to  citlEens  throughout 
Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoKD.  as  follows; 

Alaska  Nativx  Qtuin* — Noncx  or 

PaopoftKS  Bmx  Making 

BnaaAU  ow  liANo  Manackmcn* 

(4S  CVB  PAn  aSM] 

The  purpo—  of  this  eunendment  la  to  pro- 
vide regolattons  for  the  Bstlsfactton  of  gninte 
of  lanite  ftzid  Intereeta  In  Umda  made  by  the 
Alaska  IffttlTe  Clairos  Seuiement  Act  of  De- 
cember 18,  1971   (43  vac.  1901-ie»4). 

It  la  Hereby  determined  tbat  tbe  publica- 
tion of  this  propoeed  rule  making  la  not  a 
major  Federul  action  slgnlflcantly  affecting 
tbe  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  19W  (42  TJS.C.  4832(2) 
(C)  Is  required. 

m  aooordacoe  with  tbe  Department's 
pcdlcy  on  public  participation  In  rule 
•"*^"g  (36  FJt.  S33e) .  Interested  parties 
may  suboalt  written  oommente.  suggeeilons, 
or  objections  with  re^ppect  to  the  propoeed 
rules  to  the  Dbrector  (210),  Biireau  of  Land 
Management.  Washington.  ly.C.  30040  until 
October  23,  1972. 


Ooplee  of  oomments,  suggestions,  or  ob- 
jeotlons  made  piirsuant  to  this  notice  will 
be  ftTaUable  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Offloe  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
■gwnmiT.  HoosB  6448,  Intertor  Building, 
Washington,  D.C..  during  regiilar  business 
hours  (7:4ft  ajn.--4:16  pan.). 

Chapter  n  of  TlUe  43  ot  the  CX>de  of  Fed- 
eral RegulaUons  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  Part  2660,  as  set  forth  below. 

Hauisom  Loesch, 
AtaUtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8MTIIIW  14.  1072. 

Ororup  2800  of  Chapter  n.  Title  4S  of  tbe 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Is  amanded  as 
loUows: 

PABT  2060 — ALASKA  NATTVX  ORAKTB 

OxoTTP  2800 — DiBFOsrnoJ*;   Osamts 

Subpart  2850 — Alaska  Native  Grants 

Oenerally 

Seo. 

2650.0-1     Pxirposes. 
28500-2     Objectives. 
2860.0-3     Authority. 
2e6ejO-6     Definitions. 
2860.0-7     Cross  references. 

2650.1  Provisions   for    Interim   Admlnla- 

Istratlon. 

2850.2  Application  procedures. 
26503        Valid  existing  rights. 
2850.4        Patent  teeei  vattons. 
2850.4-1     Existing  rights  and  contracts. 
2850.4-2     Sucoeeslon  of  Interest. 

2650.4-8  Administration  of  existing  less- 
than-fee  rights. 

2650.4-4    National  forest  lands. 

2650.4-S     National  wUdllfe  refuge  lands. 

2650.4-8     Public  easements. 

2850.6         Survey  requirements. 

2880.5-1     Areas  lacking  adequate  survey. 

2850.5-2     Rule  of  approximation. 

2650.6-3  Selection  areas — survey  require- 
ments. 

2850.6  Selection  limitations. 

2650.7  Publication  of  notice. 
Subpart  2650 — Alaska  Native  Grants 

Generally 
f  2680.0-1     Purpoee. 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  regulations  Ln  this  part 
is  to  provide  procedures  for  tbe  orderly  sat- 
isfaction of  grants  of  lands  and  Interests  In 
lands  made  by  tbe  Alaska  Native  Claims  Sat- 
Uement  Act  of  December  18.  1971  (86  SUt. 
688). 
§  2650.0-2     Objectives. 

The  program  of  tbe  Secretary  Is  to  en- 
courage and  assist  tbe  beneflctarlee  of  the 
1971  Act,  supra,  to  make  timely  selections 
of  tbe  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  for  wbleh 
It  Is  determlnsd  they  are  eligible,  consistent 
with  tbe  terms  of  the  Act. 
S  2660.0-3     Authority. 

Section  25  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
SeUlement  Act  of  December  18,  1971  (86 
Stat.  688)  authorlzae  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  and  publish  In  the  Fsdaral 
Register,  pursuant  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  V£.C.  551,  et  esq.),  such 
regtilatlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
i  2650.0-6     Definitions. 

IS)  "Act"  means  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
SettlenMnt  Act  of  December  18,  1971  (86 
Stat.  688),  and  any  amendments  thereto. 

(b)  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  authorized  delegate. 

(c)  "Native"  means  a  Native  as  defined 
In  section  3(b)  of  the  Act  who  baa  been 
certified  and  enroUed  as  an  Alaska  Native 
pursuant  to  25  CFR  Part  4Sta  by  tfar*  Co- 
ordinator of  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian  ,  Talrs, 
or  other  Authorised  Offloer. 

(d)  (1)  "Village"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
clan,  group,  village,  community,  or  tkssocla- 
tlon  In  Alaska.  Ineludlng  those  villages  listed 
In  sections  11  and  16  of  the  Act.  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  11(b)  of 
the  Act. 

(2)  "Vniage  Corporation"  means  a  profit 
or  nonprofit  corporation  organized  iinder  the 


laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  in  accordance 
with  section  8,  11,  and  16  of  tbe  Act. 

(e)  'Regional  C<Mporatton''  means  an 
Alaska  Native  Regional  Corporation  estab. 
llabad  under  the  lawa  of  the  state  of 
Alaaka  In  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of 
section  7  of  tbe  Act. 

(f)  "Public  Lands"  means  all  Fsdarai  lands 
and  Interests  In  lands  located  in  Alaska 
except: 

(1)  The  smallest  practicable  tract,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  enclosing  land 
actually  used,  but  not  neceasarUy  having  im- 
provements thereon,  in  connection  with  tbe 
administration  of  any  Federal  Installation; 
and, 

(2)  Land  selections  of  tbe  State  of  Alaska 
which  have  been  patented  or  tentatively  ap- 
proved under  section  6(g)  of  tbe  Alaska 
Statehood  Act.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  341,  77 
Stat.  233;  48  UJ3.C.  chapter  2) ,  or  identified 
for  selection  by  the  State  prior  to  January 
17,  198S,  except  as  provided  In  i  2661.4(a)(1) 
of  this  chapter. 

(g)  "Patent"  as  used  In  these  regulations 
means  tbe  document  which  conveys  to  the 
patentee  the  legal  title  to  public  lands. 

(h)  "Interim  Conveyance"  means  a  patent 
Issued  vtnder  the  authority  of  the  Act  which 
Includes  lands  for  which  an  approved  survey 
by  the  Biueau  of  Land  Management,  other 
than  a  protractim  diagram,  does  not  exist, 
or  which  has  not  been  otherwtse  surveyed  la  a 
manner  adequate  to  withdraw  and  grant  the 
lands  provided  for  In  the  Act.  Such  patents 
will  contain  a  provision  for  tba  lasuanoe  of 
a  supplemental  patent  upon  completion  of 
a  survey. 

(1)  "Supplemental  Patent"  means  a  patent 
Issued  after  completion  of  a  survey  deecrlblag 
tbe  land  incliided  in  tbe  Interim  conveyance 
In  accordance  with  that  survey. 

(j)  "National  WUdllfe  Refuge"  meana  any 
part  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Systsm, 
Includmg  refuges,  ranges,  areas,  and  coordl- 
natl(»i  lands. 

(k)  "Resident"  means  a  Native  perma- 
nently residing  in  Alaska  at  the  tbne  of  filing 
bis  application  for  enrollment,  under  tbe 
criteria  of  25  cm  4Sh,  l(k)  and  48b.  4(a). 
!  2860.0-7  Crass  references. 

(a)  Native  enrollment  procedures  are  con- 
tained m  25  CFR  Part  48h. 

(b)  Withdrawal  procedures  are  contained 
in  Part  2600  of  this  chapter. 

(c)  Classification  procedures  are  contained 
In  Part  2400  of  this  chapter. 

i  3860.1  Provisions  for  Interim  Administra- 
tion. 

(a)  Prior  to  any  conveyance  of  grants  un- 
der the  Act,  aU  lands  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  sections  11.  14,  and  16  of  Uie  Act  shaU  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  case 
of  national  forest  lands,  under  i^pUcable 
laws  and  reguilatlons.  As  provided  in  section 
17(d)(3)  and  section  23(1)  of  the  Act.  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  to  make 
contracts  and  to  grant  leases,  permlU.  rights- 
of-way.  or  easements  is  not  Unpaired  by  tbe 
withdrawals. 

(b)  So  long  as  there  are  no  substantial 
revenues  from  real  property  interests  con- 
veyed pursiiant  to  this  Act,  such  lands  shall 
continue  to  receive  forest  fire  protection 
services  from  the  United  States  at  no  cost, 
as  provided  in  section  21(e)  of  the  Act. 

i  2650.2  Application  procedures. 

(a)  Applications  should  be  filed  on  forms 
approved  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Each  application  must  q>eclfy 
that  It  Is  made  pursuant  to  tbe  regulations 
In  the  applicable  subpart  and  cite  tbe  ap- 
plicable section  of  the  Act.  Ai^Ucatloos 
Aould  be  filed  m  accordance  with  Subpart 
1891  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Regional  corporations  must  submit 
with  their  Initial  application  a  copy  of  the 
authority  of  the  individual  filing  the  appUea- 
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(e)  (1)  Baoh  village  corporation  must  sub- 
Qijt  with  Its  first  selection  a  duly  certified 
oopy  of  Its  articles  of  incorporation,  evidence 
of  approval  thereof  by  the  regional  corpora* 
tion  for  that  region,  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  filing,  and  with  each  selec- 
tion a  copy  of  the  authority  of  the  Individual 
aUng  the  application. 

(2)  Native  groups,  and  Natives  residing  In 
Sltks.  Kenal.  Juneau,  and  Kodlak,  If  incor- 
porated as  provided  in  section  14(h)  (2)  and 
(3),  respectively,  must  submit  tbe  same  evi- 
dence as  specified  in  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
psragrapb  few  village  corporations  with  their 
application  for  lands. 

(d)  (1)  Regional  and  other  corporations 
satborlzed  by  tbe  Act  subsequently  filing 
applications  need  only  refer  to  the  aerial 
number,  date  and  place  of  the  previous  filing 
u  reference  to  tbe  articles  of  incorporation. 

(2)  Any  change  In  the  offloer  authortasd 
to  act  for  any  corporation  should  be  prom|»tly 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Maciagement. 

(e)  (1)  Land  deserlption.  If  the  selected 
l^nrin  are  surveyed,  the  legal  description  of 
tbe  lands  in  accordance  with  the  official  plats 
of  survey  must  be  used. 

(3)  (1)  If  the  selected  lands  are  unsurreyed 
and  are  described  by  approved  protraction 
diagrams  of  tbe  rectangular  system  of  sur- 
veys, such  description  must  be  used. 

(11)  Where  the  selected,  unsurveyed  lands, 
with  approved  protraction  diagrams,  also  ap- 
pear on  published  1/63.  360  T7J3.0B.  quad- 
rangle maps,  theee  maps  will  be  used  to  por- 
tray and  deecrlbe  tbe  selected  lands. 

(3)  The  lands  selected  shaU  be  contiguous 
and  in  reasonably  compact  tracts,  except  as 
aeparated  by  bodies  of  water  or  by  lands 
which  are  not  avaUable  for  selection,  and 
should  conform  as  nsarly  as  praetlcaible  to 
the  U.S.  Land  Survey  System.  A  tract  wlU  not 
be  considered  compact  If  it  exoltides  other 
lands  avaUable  for  selection  within  its  ex- 
terior boundarlee  or  If  it  is  excessively  strung 
out  in  long  narrow  strips  or  stairstep  shapes 
of  more  than  2:1  ratio  in  length  to  width. 

(4)  The  lands  selected  shaU  Include  whole 
sections  where  they  are  avaUable,  or  Include 
all  available  lands  in  less  than  whole  sections. 

(6)  "Checkerboard"  at  alternate  tract  se- 
lections will  not  be  permitted  except  as  pro- 
vided by  Subpart  3863.2  of  this  chapter. 

(f)  A  nonreturnable  service  fee  of  t2S  will 
be  required  to  be  paid  with  each  api^lcatlon 
under  this  Act. 

!  3650.3     Valid  existing   rights. 

(a)  Patent  requirements  met.  All  patents 
Issued  \mder  this  Act  shall  exclude  any  and 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Any  jperson 
who  made  a  lawful  entry  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  title  to  homesteads  (Part  2567  of 
this  chapter) .  homeslte  or  headquarters 
sites  (Part  2563  of  this  chapter),  trade  or 
manufacturing  sites  (Part  2562  of  this  chap- 
ter). smaU  tract  sites  (Part  2730  of  this 
chapter),  recreation  and  public  purposes 
sites  (Part  2740  of  this  chapter),  or  other 
valid  apllcatlons.  and  who  has  fulfUled  aU 
requirements  of  law  prerequisite  to  obtain- 
ing a  patent  shall  be  Issued  a  patent  in  ac- 
cordance with  appUcable  regulations. 

(b)  Interest  protected.  The  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  any  person  who  made  a 
Iswful  settlement,  entry  or  appropriation  of 
land  prior  to  August  31.  1971,  for  the  pur- 
poees  cited  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
is  protected  until  all  requirements  of  law 
for  a  patent  can  be  or  have  been  met,  even 
though  the  lands  involved  were  reserved  or 
withdrawn  In  accordance  with  Public  taph 
Order  No.  4682,  as  amended,  or  are  covered 
by  the  withdrawal  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That : 

(1)  Occup>ancy  has  been  or  is  being  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  tbe  appropriate 
public  land  law,  and, 

(2)  Entry  was  not  In  violation  of  Public 
Und  Order  No.  4682.  as  amended.  Any  person 
who  entered  In  violation  of  that  poMlo  land 
order  has  gained  no  rights. 


(e)  Mtntng  dstme.  posssMory  righU.  On 
any  lands  oonvsysd  to  vlUage  or  regional  cor- 
porations, any  person  who,  ixlor  to  August 
31,  1971,  initiated  a  valid  mining  claim,  lo- 
cation, or  mlllalte  under  the  general  mining 
laws  and  recorded  notloe  thereof  with  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  office,  shall  be  pro- 
tected In  his  possessory  rights  for  a  period 
of  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  Act,  if  all 
requirements  of  the  general  mining  laws  are 
compiled  with. 

(d)  Mintng  claims,  patent  requirements 
met.  Any  peieon  holding  a  valid  mining 
claim  on  lands  conveyed  to  regional  or  vU- 
lage  corporations  may  proceed  to  patent,  if 
aU  requirements  under  the  general  mining 
laws  are  met,  at  any  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  tbe  6- year  period  specified  In  para- 
gnifitx  (0)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Mining  claims,  patent  requiremsnts 
not  met.  If  a  patent  application  has  not  been 
filed  within  the  6-year  period  specified  In 
paragraph  ( c ) ,  of  this  section,  the  claimant's 
possessory  rights  will  terminate. 

i  2650.4    Patent  reservaUona. 

i  2660.4-1     Existing  rights  and  contracta. 

Any  patent  issued  for  surface  and  subsur- 
face rights  under  this  Act  will  be  subject  to 
any  lease,  conCraot,  permit,  right-of-way.  or 
easement  and  the  rights  of  the  leasee,  oon- 
tractee,  pennlttee,  or  grantee  to  complete  en- 
joyment of  all  rights.  privUeges.  and  benefits 
thereby  granted  blm. 
9  2660.4-2     Succession  of  Interest. 

Upon  issuance  of  any  patent  uiuler  this 
authority,  the  patenrtee  shall  succeed  and 
become  entitled  to  any  and  aU  Interests  of 
the  State  of  Alaaka  or  of  the  United  States 
as  lessor,  contractor,  permltter.  or  grantor, 
In  any  such  leases,  contracts,  permits,  right- 
of-way,  or  easements  covering  the  estate 
patented. 

{ 3600.4-8    Administration  of  existing  less- 
than-fee  rights. 

(a)  Interim  Administration.  Leases,  con- 
tracts, permits,  rights-of-way,  or  eaaementa 
granted  prior  to  patent  issuance  imder  this 
authority  shaU  continue  to  be  admlnistsred 
by  the  State  or  by  the  United  States  nnlnas 
the  agency  responsible  for  administration 
transfers  administration  to  the  patentee.  For 
lands  remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Secretary,  administration  of  such  leas- 
than-fee  rights  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Issuing  agency  tuleas  aU  the  lands  oovered 
by  the  existing  right  have  been  granted 
under  this  Act  or  other  appropriate  autborl- 
ity.  Where  aU  the  lands  have  been  granted, 
administration  of  such  right  may  be  waived. 

(b)  Revenue  sharing.  In  event  that  patent 
does  not  cover  aU  the  lands  Included  within 
any  such  lease,  contract,  permit,  right-of- 
way,  or  easement,  the  patentee  shaU  be  en- 
titled only  to  tbe  proportionate  amount  of 
the  revenues  reserved  imder  the  lease,  con- 
tract, permit,  right-of-way,  easement,  by  the 
State  or  by  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  section  14(g)   of  the  Act. 

i  2860.4-4     National  foreet  lands. 

Any  paUnU  issued  under  this  Act  for 
timbered  lands  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  national  foreet  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing reservations: 

(a)  For  a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date 
of  the  patent  the  sale  of  any  timber  from 
these  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  relating  to  the  export  of  timber 
from  the  United  States  as  are  applicable  to 
national  foreet  lands  in  Alaska  under  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire;  and, 

(b)  Theee  lands  mtut  be  managed  under 
the  principle  of  sustained  yield  and  under 
management  practices  for  tbe  protection  and 
enhancement  of  environmental  quality  no 
less  stringent  than  management  practices 
on  adjacent  national  forest  lands  for  a  period 
of  12  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent. 

{  2650.4-5    National  wildlife  refuge  lands. 
Erery   patent   whioh    oovei*   lands    lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  national  wildlife 


refuge  lu  existence  on  Oeoembar  18.  1971, 
ShaU  contain  the  provisions  that  (a)  the 
land  ShaU  remain  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  governing  use  and  development 
of  such  refuge:  and  (b)  there  is  reserved  t« 
the  United  States  the  first  right  of  refusal 
If  the  land  is  ever  sold  by  the  village  cor- 
poration. 
f  2860.4-4    Public  easemenu. 

In  accordance  with  section  17(b)(8)  of 
the  Act.  all  patenu  issued  to  village  and 
regional  corporations  shall  conUln  such 
reservations  for  public  easements  as  the 
Secretary  finds  neoeaaary.  after  consultation 
with  tba  State  of  Alaaka  and  the  Jomt 
Fedaral-aute  Land  Uee  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

§  2660.4-7     Patent  reservation. 

Patents  wUl  contain  a  provision  for  the 
Issiuince  of  a  supplemental  patent  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  survey,  where  the  lands  are  not 
included  In  an  approved  surrey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Msjiagement  as  specified  in 
I  2626.0-6 (h). 

I  2660.6    Survey  requirements. 

All  selections  pursuant  to  this  authority 
shall  descrlise  the  lands  as  shown  on  current 
plau  of  survey  or  protraction  diagrams  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  or  protraction 
diagrams  of  the  State  where  Bureau  of  T^^t^ 
Management  protraction  diagrams  are  not 
avaUable.  and  shall  conform  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  the  U£.  tAnd  Survey  System. 
!  2860.5-1     Areas  lacking  adequau  survey. 

In  any  area  of  Alaaka  which  does  not  oon> 
form  to  the  U.S.  LAnd  Survey  System,  or 
which  has  not  been  surveyed  in  a  manner 
adequate  to  grant  the  lands  provided  for  un- 
der this  authority,  such  actions  may  be  taken 
as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  tbe  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  the  interim  conveyances 
made  shaU  note  that  upon  completion  of  a 
survey  appropriate  adjustmenu  shall  be 
made  to  insure  that  the  beneficiaries  of  tbe 
land  granta  receive  their  full  entitlement. 
{  2660.5-2    Rule  of  approxlmatloa. 

To  assure  fuU  entitlement,  tbe  rule  of  ap- 
proximation may  be  appUed  with  re^>ect  to 
the  acreage  limltaUons  applicable  to  convey- 
ancee  undar  thU  authority,  i.e..  any  excMs 
must  be  lees  than  tbe  deficiency  would  be  if 
the  smaUast  lagal  subdivision  were  elim- 
inated ( lae  63  IX>.  417,  431 ) . 

I  SMOAS    teleetlon  areas— survey  requln- 
ments. 

(a)  The  areas  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shaU  be  surveyed  within  30  rear*  from 
the  date  of  conveyance.  Unless  the  land  Is 
already  surveyed  in  accordance  with  the 
rectangular  system  of  surveys,  exterior 
boundarlee  of  selected  or  deelgnated  areas 
ShaU  be  monmnented  at  angle  polnu  and  at 
intervals  of  approximately  3  mUes  on  straight 
lines.  No  ground  survey  or  monumentatlon 
wUl  be  made  along  meanderable  water  bound- 
aries. 

(b)  Interior  Survey  Requirements  (1) 
I*nd8  which  on  December  18.  1971  wet*  oc- 
cupied as  a  primary  place  of  ivatdenoe  aa  a 
primary  place  of  buslnesa,  or  for  other  pur- 
poees.  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  lands 
selected  or  designated  for  vUlage  corporation 
acquisition.  shaU  be  surveyed,  provided  the 
lands  are  to  be  later  conveyed  pursuant  to 
valid  existing  rights  as  Identified  In  i  2660.3 
(2)  lAnds  included  in  valid  claims  or  entries 
of  record  on  December  18,  1971,  shall  be 
surveyed  and  segregated  from  the  selections. 

5  2660.6    Selection  limitations. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
the  Aet.  no  village  or  regional  corporation 
may  select  lands  which  are  within  2  mUes 
from  the  boundary,  as  it  existed  on  December 
18.  1971,  of  any  home-rule  or  first-class  cltv 
(excluding  boroughs),  or  which  are  within 

6  mllee  from  the  boundary  of  KetchUan. 
Where  a  tract  of  6.780  acres  or  lees  of  select- 
able public  land  lies  partly  outaide  the  2-  to 
e-mlle  radius,  none  of  it  shaU  be  sublect 
to  eeleotton  If  the  major  portion  of  the  tract 
Uss  wMtala  the  appMoabto  radius  as  drawn 
from  the  cloeest  boundary  point 
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(b>    VIUM*  and  wwlonlkl  9*l«Ctl<MU  rtuai  (below)    before  selectlnf  iMJds  within  prl-  Ka«*an   Southewt 

be   conUKUOu*   and   in   reaaonaWy   oomp«et  ortty  group  (3).  etc.  Priority  groups  are:  mawock.  Southeagt 

tracta.  except  a«  separated  by  bodlea  of  water  (1)    The   township    or   townahlpe   wtthln  Klufcwan   Southeast, 

or  by  lands  which  are  xinaTallable  for  seleo-  which  aU  or  part  of  the  vlUage  U  located;  SAXiaan.  Southeast, 

tjon.  (2>    Withdrawn  lands  in  the  two  '  rtoga"  Yakutat,  Boutheaet. 

<1)    Wherever   feasible,    vUlage    selecttoos  of   contiguous   or    oomerlng    townships,    as  {2653.2    Quallflcatlons  for  land  beneflta, 

shall  be  In  quarter  townships  or  units  of  not  spedfled  in  section  11(a)(1)    (B)    and   (O)          (%)  vinsges    listed    In    {3663.1    must   be 

less  than  5.7W  acres.  of  the  Act;  found  qualified  for  land  benefits,  as  provided 

(2)   Regional  selections  shall  be  In  whole  (8)   Deficiency  lands  withdrawn  pursiiant  by  section  11(b)  of  the  Act,  before  they  may 

townships,  whenver  feasible,  unless  smaller  to  section  11(a)  (3)  of  the  Act.  select  lands  pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of  the 

tracts  are  approved  for  selection  by  the  Au-  (c)   Selections  shall  be  contiguous  and  in  xct. 

thorlaed  Offlcer.  reasonably  compact  tracts,  except  as  sepa-  j  3553^     Lands  available  for  selection. 

13660  7     Publication  of  notice.  ^^^  ^^  ^'O"'*'"  °'.  ^**«'",  °i.*^  ^*°**f  "IJ  „          Bach  village  corporation  for  the  qualified 

In  aU  aonroortate  eaeee.   the   Authortaed  a^"*    unavailable    for    selection    ana    snau,  villages  listed  under  }  2663.1  must  select  its 

Ottoer  will  Older  pubUcatlon  of  notloe,  prior  wherever  feasible,  be  In  quarter  townships  or  ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^    available    lands    In    the 

to  the  issuance  of  patent.  In  accordance  with  ™»t»  <=^°*  !«•  *°»°  ^^'^  *f*-  .  ,_  „„.„^,  township  or  townships  In  which  all  or  part 

tte  proo«lures  in  Subpart  1834  of  this  chap-  fd)  Whenever  the  secretary  ^^  ht^  a^^t^^f-  of  the  Native  vlUage  is  located,  and,  to  the 

toeprooeu                     h~  lad  repreeentatlve  determines  that  a  dispute  extent  necessary,  from  lands  in  the  surround- 

SxrBFAKT  3661— VnxAOS  Qsaktb  «**«*«  between   vUlages  over  land  8^«w«on  mg  townships  withdrawn  for  the  Native  vU- 

sxrsF^  -1001  ^^^  ^^  ^^„  ^j,^  ^j,,  ^„l^g„  ^'^'^*?  isie  by  section  18(a)  of  the  Act. 

°ir-       ,      .    »K~-u.,  the  dispute  In  accordance  with  section  12(e)  rZ.'     „,     ^.         __._^ 

2681.0-3     Authority.  tK-,  *»•    nrit>ifTi  on  ri&va  nt  r,ntie»  to  that  §3663.4     Selection  period. 

2661.1         aurt»ce  estate  grant.  °l^'  Act.  within  90  days  of  notice  to  that  »  ^  applications  f^selectlon  must  be  filed 

2681 J        EiglbiUty  requirements.  enect.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  December  18, 1974. 

2651.3         Selection  period.  {3651.5     Patent  reservations  t  iMtJi     Mertion  limitation 

^jr^-^o.a.^  H:b^s.rr4n.rcs;5r.ZT  ?rs-^°r="'Si°^^Lr!k:iTs 

f  3661.0-3     Authority.  Non-native     occupant    the    land     occupied  !«« ^^^^  l-^W"  »«*•• 

Section  13  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  selec-  ^  ^  primary  place  of  residence  or  otherwise.  {  3653.6    Patent  reservations. 

Uon  of  lands  by  eUglble  village  corporations.  (b)  to  nonprofit  organizations  the  tracts  oc-         Patents  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 

{  3681.1     Surface  estate  grant.  cupled  by  them,  (c)  to  any  municipal  oorpo-  subpart  will  include  the  reservations  required 

(a)    Village  corporations  eligible  for  land  ration,  or  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  State,  by  {2851.5. 
beneflu  under  the  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  or   the    appropriate    municipal    corporation  j  2653.7    Review  of  village  corporation  trans- 
patent  to  the  sTirface  estate  In  accordance  title  to  the  surface  estate  for  existing  airport                          actions. 

with  section  14(a)  of  the  Act,  for  not  more  sites,  airway  beacons  and  other  navigational         Village  corporation  transactions  shall  be 

than   the   acreage   shown   in    the   following  aids,  together  with  such  additional  acreage  or  subject  to  review  as  provided  by  5  2651.6  of 

table :  easements  to  provide  related  servioee  and  air-  this  chapter. 

Maximum  port  safety  aids.   Section  14(g)    makes  ths                 sttbpast  aesa— axciONAL  oaANTS 

Popuiatton —                                   ocreoye  patent   subject   to   valid   existing  rights  of  g^ 

Apra  1,1970'                              entitlement  permittees,  leasees,  etc.  The  village  corpora-  2853.o_3     Authority. 

35  through  9fl 89. 130  acres,  tlon  succeeds  to  any  and  aU  interests  of  the  2^531        Entitlement. 

100  through  199 93, 160  acres.  State  of  Alaska  or  of  the  United  SUtes  as  2853.2         Selection  limitations. 

200  through  399 115,  300  acres,  lessor  with  respect  to  the  outstanding  lease,  2MS3         Regional  reaUocatlon  grant. 

400  through  599 138,340  acres,  or  other  such  right  granted  prior  to  patent.  35534         patent  reservations. 

600  or  more 181.380  acres.  The  patents  to  village  corporations  shall  also          orTT,pART  ofiM     reotonal  orantr 

be  subject  to   the  rtght  of  the  holder  of  a  SUBPART  2653— REOIONAL  ORANTB 

(b)    In  addition  to  the  land   benefits   In  ^^^^^  mining  claim,  location,  or  miUsite  to  5  3853.0-3     Authority, 

paragraph  (a)   of  thU  section,  each  eligible  ^j^    ^^^   occupy   so   much    of   the    surface          (a)   Section  13(a)(1)   of  the  Act  provides 

village  ahaU  be  entitled  to  select  and  receive  thereof  claimed  and  occupied  on  August  31,  that  when  a  vlUage  selects  the  surface  es- 

a  patent  to  the  surface  estate  for  siich  acre-  i^-ji^  as  may  be  required  for  all   purposes  tate  to  lands  within  the  National  Wildlife 

age  as  Is  distributed  to  the  vUlage  in  accord-  reasonably  incident  to  the  mining  smd  re-  Refuge  System  or  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 

anoe  with  section  13  of  the  Act.  as  provided  in  ^^0^^  of  the  minerals,  but  not  to  exceed  in  No.  4,  the  regional  corporation  for  that  re- 

l  36S8.3  of  thU  chapter.  extent  and  area  the  amotmt  of  surface  specl-  glon  may  select  the  subsurface  estate  in  an 

{  3051.3    ElglbUity  requiremmts.  fled  in  Part  3S40  of  this  chapter.  equal  acreage  from  other  lands  withdrawn 

(a)  Pursuant  to  s«:Uon  11(b).  the  Secre-  .^ggj  g    Review  of  vUlage  corporation  trans-  ^y  «>ctlon  11(a),  within  the  region.  U  poe- 

tary  shall  review  and  determine  not  later  actions  slble. 

than  June  1874.  which  villages  are  eligible  „  ^  December  18    1981   the  regional  cor-          W    Section  14(e)    of  the  Act  authorizes 

for  benefits  under  section  14(a)   of  the  Act,  oorationa  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  "1*  Secretary  to  issue  patenU  to  regional 

(h)  Any  NaUve  group  found  to  be  not  eligl-  ^^^^w  and  render  advice  to  the  village     cjorporations  for  the  surface  and/or  subsuj- 

ble  for  beneflta  under  section  14(b)   of  the  i:JIl,»,„„  „„  „i,  i-„d  »1ml  leases  or  other      ^*<=*  estate,  as  U  appropriate,  for  the  lands 

Act.  wUl  be  ooDSldered  for  possible  benefits  WI»»"oi»  on  all  land  salse,  l^*^;^°*f*»      selected  by  them  from  allocations  made  by 

vMlm^niiWii)   at  thTAct,  m  pro-  ^"^^^^^^  P'»°'  to  any  final  commitment.         ^^  gecretkry  pursuant  to  s^stlon  13(c)  and 

vldad  in  1 2654.5  of  this  chapter.  strwAar  3653— TLiworr-HAmA  0«ant            section     14(h)(8)     of    the    Act,    provided 

5  2661.3     Selection  period.  Sec.                                                                              such   selections   are    filed   before   December 

Bllglble  village  corporations  must  file  their  3652.0-3     Authority.                                                 18,    1975. 
selection    applications    by    no    later    than  3663.1        Surface  estate  grant.                                  (c)  Section  14(f)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
December  18  1974  3652.2        Qualifications  for  land  benefits.           the  subsurface  estate  of  lands  conveyed  to 
.  ««Ki  4     Q-i'«»».«„  n«,.*.».^„  3852.3         Lands  available  for  selection.               village  corporations  pursuant  to  sections  14 
,    V  t   ^    ,.i;^       .,,                      ».  2663.4        Selection  period.                                      (a)   and  14(b)  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  re- 
fa)   Bach  elWble  villa^  corporation  may  ^*        Election  Umitation.                               glonal  corporation   of  the  region  in  which 
seect   up   to   the   maxhnum   acr«a«e   deter-  ^              Patent  reservations.                                  the    vUlagT  corporation    U    located,    except 
mined  in  accordwice  with  5  2651.1,  but  may  ^«        ^^^     ^j     ^,j^     corporation     lands  located  in  the  National  WUdllfe  Ref- 
,,>   ff,i^°™      **i\     ^  .w  .  ,.      ^  transactions.                                         uge  System  and  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved 

^^'-  *^**-  retary  to  issue  patent  to  the  surface  estate      «  ^j       erouo  shall  be  conveved  to  the  an- 

(2)  69.120  acres  of  land  from  the  National  of  33.040  acres  to  the  vlllagee  listed  In  section      ^^^^^J^^^L^^on 
"^fr,:.^"^  system;  and  i6(a,  of  the  Act  which  he  finds  are  qualified      ""Z^^^n^WW^ft^,  Act  provide. 

(3)  68.130  acres  of  land  from  the  National  to  receive  benefits.  ^.^at  the  subsurface  of  lands  conveyed  to 
ron&t  System.  |  2663.1     Surface  estate  grant.                               the  Natives  resldmg  in  Sitka,  Kenai,  Juneau, 

(b)  To  the  extent  neoaaaary  to  obtain  its  The  following  villages  shall  be  considered  q,  Kodlak  sbaU  be  conveyed  to  the  appro- 
entitlement,  each  eligible  village  must  select  for  benefits  under  this  authority;  prlate  regional  corporation,  tmless  the  lands 
all  available  lands  within  priority  Group  I     Angoon.  Southeast.  ^^  located  in  a  wUdlUe  refuge.  In  such  cases 

Craig.  Southeast.                                                       ^^^  regional  corporation  wUl  not  be  entitled 

Hoonah,  Southeast.  ^  _„, ^^.".^  „^-.* 

•  BTldence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  may     Hydaburg.  Southeast.  ^  .%^^^      ^J^',^  tn-  Art  nrovidei 

be  used  to  determine  population  figure*  lUke.  Smtheact.                                                        <''   Section  14(h)  (8)  of  the  Act  provides 
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tuat  the  subeurfaoe  esUte  of  lands  conveyed 
to  a  Native  as  a  primary  place  of  resldenoe 
gjiall  be   conveyed   to   the   appropriate   re- 
gional corporation. 
1 3659.1  Entitlement. 

(s)  All  regional  corporations,  except  the 
gealaska  Corporation  and  the  Thirteenth  Re- 

(rton. 

(1)  Eligible  regional  corporations  may  se- 
lect up  to  the  maximum  acreage  granted 
pursuant  to  section  12(c)  of  the  Act.  They 
wu:  be  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  their  en- 
titlement on  or  before  December  17.  1974. 
after  selection  by  the  vUlage  corporations 
of  the  acreage  entitlement  under  section  12 

(b). 

(2)  Where  subsurface  rights  axe  not  avail- 
able to  the  regional  corporation  in  lands 
whose  surface  has  been  patented  to  a  vlUage 
corporation,  the  regional  corporation  may 
select  an  equal  acreage  from  other  with- 
drawn laJids,  as  provided  in  section  12(a) 
of  the  Act. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  lands  are  avaUable  from  the  3  million 
sores  authorized  for  miaoellaneovis  grants 
under  section  14(h)  of  the  Act  for  allocation 
to  the  regional  corporations  pursuant  to 
section  14(h)(8)  of  the  Act  for  aUocatlon 
to  the  regional  corporations  pursuant  to 
section  14(h)  (8)  of  the  Act,  the  regional 
corporations  will  be  notified  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  soon  as  practicable.  Upon  such  no- 
tification, the  regional  corporations  will  be 
entitled  to  select  the  acreage  from  available 
lands. 

(4)  As  appropriate,  the  regional  corpora- 
tions will  receive  patent  to  the  surface  estate 
of  lands,  the  surface  estate  of  which  is  pat- 
ented pursuant  to  section  14(h)  of  the  Act, 
as  todlcated  In  {2653.0-8   (d),  (e),  and  (f). 

(b)  Sealaska  Corporation  (southeastern 
Alaska,  including  Metlakatla). 

(1)  Pursuant  to  section  14(f)  of  the  Act. 
the  Sealaska  Corporation  will  receive  a  pat- 
ent to  the  subsurface  estate  of  the  lands 
patented  to  the  villages  pursuant  to  sections 
16  and  14  of  the  Act. 

(2)  As  appropriate,  the  Sealaska  Corpora- 
tion will  receive  patent  to  the  subsurface 
estate  of  lands,  the  surface  of  which  is  pat- 
ented pursuant  to  section  14(h)  of  the  Act, 
as  indicated  in  {  3653.0-3  (d) .  (e) ,  and  (f ) . 

(c)  Thirteenth  Region: 
(1)  If  a  regional  corporation  la  organized 

under  section  7(c)  of  the  Act,  it  wlU  not  be 
entitled  to  any  grint  of  lands,  but  only  to  a 
distribution  of  funds. 
$  2653.2    Selection  limitations. 

In  addition  to  the  limitations  in  §  2660.6 
of  this  chapter,  each  eligible  regional  corpo- 
ration shall  select  the  acreage  allocated  to  it 
from  all  available  land  within  the  region 
withdrawn  under  section  11(a)(1)  before 
any  lands  may  be  selected  from  those  with- 
drawn under  section  11(a)(8),  except  that 
from  the  lands  withdrawn  by  section  11(a) 
(1)  the  regional  corporation  may  select  only 
even-ntunbered  townships  in  even-numlsered 
ranges,  and  only  odd-numbered  townships 
In  odd-numbered  ranges; 
i  2653.3     Regional  reallocation  grants. 

(a)  Regional  reallocation  grants  shall  be 
computed  In  accordance  with  section  12(b) 
of  the  Act. 

(b)  Each  regional  corporation  shall  reallo- 
cate such  acreage  allocated  to  It  hereunder 
among  the  Native  villages  within  the  region 
on  an  equitable  basis  after  consideration  of 
historical  use.  subsistence  needs  and  papu- 
lation. 

(c)  The  action  of  the  Secretary  or  of  a  re- 
gional corporation  taken  In  accordance  here- 
with is  not  subject  to  Judicial  review,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  13(b)  of  the  Act. 
i  3653.4    Patent  reservations. 

In  addition  to  the  patent  reservations  In 
§  2660.4  of  this  chapter,  patents  Issued  to  re- 
gional corporations  for  the  subsurface  estate 
of  lands,  whose  surface  has  been  patented  to 


village  cocporatlona.  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rtght  of  the  vlllace  corporation  to  approve  or 
disapprove  any  exploration,  development,  or 
removal  of  minerals  from  the  subsnrfaoe  es- 
tate within  the  boundaries  of  the  NaUve 
VlUage. 

SOBPAST  3654 MISCXIXANSOUS  Oeants 

Sec. 
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grant. 
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Subpart  2664— MISCELLANTEOUS  GRANTS 

{  2654.0-3     Authority. 

Section  14(h)  of  the  Act  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  withdraw  and  convey  2  million 
acre*  of  unreserved  and  unappropriated  pub- 
lic lands  located  outside  the  areas  withdrawn 
by  sections  11  and  16  of  the  Act.  as  follows: 

(a)  Fee  title  to  existing  cemetery  sites  and 
historical  places  to  the  regional  corporations 
for  the  regions  in  which  the  lands  are  lo- 
cated; 

(b)  Title  to  the  surface  estate  of  not  more 
than  23,040  acres  to  any  Native  group  that 
does  not  qualify  as  Native  village: 

(c)  Title  to  the  surface  estate  of  not  more 
t■^^n  23X>40  acres  of  land  to  the  Natives  re- 
siding in  Sitka,  Kenal,  Juneau,  and  Kodlak 
who  meet  the  requirements;  and, 

(d)  Title  to  the  surface  estate  in  not  to 
exceed  160  acres  of  land  to  a  native  as  his 
primary  place  of  residence. 

S  2654.0-5     Definitions. 

(a)  "Cemetery  Site"  means  a  burial  ground 
consisting  of  a  number  of  native  gravesttes. 

(b)  "Historical  Place"  means  a  distinguish- 
able tract  of  land  or  area  upon  which  oc- 
curred some  historical  event,  or  which  is  im- 
portantly associated  with  historical  or  cul- 
tural events  or  persons,  or  \rtilch  was  sub- 
jected to  sustained  historical  activity. 

(c)  "Native  Group"  means  a  community 
composed  of  lees  than  25  Natives  who  con- 
stitute two  or  more  famlUes  comprising  a 
majority  of  the  residents  of  a  locality. 

{ 2664.1    /Quantity  granted. 

(a)  Maximum  granted.  Not  more  than  a 
total  of  3  miUlon  acres  may  be  selected  by 
qualified  appUcants  under  section  14(h)  of 
the  Act  for  cemetery  sites  and  historical 
places,  Native  groups,  corporations  formed  by 
Natives  residing  in  Sitka,  Kenal.  Juneau,  and 
Kodiak,  and  for  primary  places  of  residence. 
Any  Native  allotment  under  the  Act  of  May 
17,  1906  (34  Stat.  197),  the  Act  of  February 
8,  1887  (24  Stat.  389),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, and  the  Act  of  Jtine  25,  1910  (36 
Stat.  863),  conveyed  between  December  18. 
1971,  and  December  17,  1975,  shaU  also  be 
charged  against  this  2  million-acre  grant,  as 
provided  by  section  14(h)  (6)  of  the  Act.  The 
conveyance  of  a  Native  aUotment  shaU  be  by 
certificate  of  aUotment  or  by  an  Interim  con- 
veyance based  on  a  protracted  survey. 

(b)  The  filing  of  a  vaUd  formal  applica- 
tion txnder  the  regulations  of  this  subpart 
and  the  provisions  of  section  14(h)  of  the 
Act  will  segregate  the  lands  applied  for  from 
all  other  forma  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  and  from  section  un- 
der the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  as  amended, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rlghU. 

(c)  Grants  for  the  purpose  provided  in  this 
Subpart  3864  shall  be  limited  to  the  acreage 
actuaUy  used,  or  the  acreage  which  can  be 
readily  Identified  by  an  on-the-ground  ex- 
amination. 

(d)  Grants  to  Native  groups  shaU  not  ex- 


oeed  1 XXW  acres  for  each  NatiTe  group  mem- 
ber, or  33,040  acres  for  each  Native  group, 
whlchaver  U  lees. 

(e)  In  aUooattng  benefits  under  this  au- 
thority, if  the  Secretary  determmes  that  the 
2  million-acre  grant  la  insufficient  to  meet 
aU  foreseeable  claims,  mcludlng  existing 
aUotment  claims .  he  may  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum acreage  of  23,040  acres  allowable  under 
section  14(h)(1)  for  Native  groups,  and,  it 
also  found  necessary,  tlie  maximum  acreage 
aUowable  under  section  14(h)  (3)  to  any  cor- 
poration formed  by  Natives  residing  in  Sitka, 
Kenai.  Juneau,  and  Kodlak.  the  reduction  to 
be  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  aU  other  foreseeable  claims. 
{  2654.2    Lands  avaUable  for  selection. 

(a)  Selections  must  be  made  from  \m- 
reserved  and  unappropriated  public  lands 
located  OBtalde  the  areas  withdrawn  pur- 
suant to  sections  11  and.  16  of  the  Act,  and 
frcwn  areas  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
14(h)  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Selections  may  also  be  made  for  ceme- 
tery sites  and  historical  places.  Native  groups, 
corporations  formed  by  Natives  residing  in 
Sitka,  Kenal.  Juneau,  and  Kodiak,  and  for 
primary  places  of  resldenoe,  from  any  lands 
which  the  Secretary  may  withdraw  for  thoae 
ptirpoees  out  of  the  National  Wildlife  Eaf- 
uge  System  lands  or  the  National  Forest 
lands,  as  provided  by  section  14(h)  (7). 

{ 2654.8     Hletorksal     places     and     cemetery 
grants 

Regional  corporations  may  select  an  area  of 
not  more  than  80  acres  for  each  hlattM-lcal 
place  or  cemetery  site  in  existence  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1971.  from  lands  within  the  region 
avaUable  for  such  selection  pursuant  to 
( 2654.2.  Nominations  for  larger  areas  must 
include  a  statement  justifying  the  need  for 
the  larger  areas  desired. 
1 3654.4    SeleetlMi  period. 

Applioattons  for  selection  under  this  8ub- 
p«tft  wUl  be  accepted  untU  2  mUllon  acres 
have  been  conveyed  under  the  authority  of 
Part  2650  of  this  chapter,  or  vmtU  December 
18,  1975.  whichever  occurs  first. 
{  3664.6     Native  group  grants. 

Qualified  Native  groupe  incorporated  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  select  the  surface  estate  of  not 
more  than  23,040  acres  which  have  been 
withdrawn  for  selection  by  a  Native  group. 
Except  as  limited  by  {  2650.6  of  this  chapter 
or  other  regulation,  the  acreage  to  be  con- 
veyed  shall  be  not  more  than  23,040  acrea. 
the  maximum  allowable  under  section  14(h) 
(2)  of  the  Act. 
5  2654.6     atka-Kenal-JMBeau-Kodlak   grant. 

Natives  residing  in  Sitka.  Kenal.  Juneau, 
and  Kodiak,  who  Incorporate  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  may  select  the  surface 
estate  of  up  to  23,040  acres  of  lands  of  a 
similar  character  located  in  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  the  municipalities.  Except  as  lim- 
ited by  5  2650.6  of  this  chapter  or  other  reg- 
ulation, the  acreage  to  be  conveyed  shaU  be 
not  more  than  23,040  acres  the  maximum  al- 
lowable under  section  14(h)  (3)  of  the  Act. 
{  2654.7  Native — primary  place  of  residence 
grant. 

(a)  AppUcation  for  a  grant  under  this  Sub- 
part mav  be  made  by  a  Native  who  occupied 
land  described  in  $  2654^2  as  a  primary  place 
of  residence  on  August  81.  1971.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
{  3654.7-2. 

(b)  Primary  place  of  reeldence  U  the  place 
which  on  August  31.  1971 .  was  the  applicanfs 
permanent  place  of  abode. 

fc)  Applications  for  such  grants  must  be 
filed  not  later  than  December  18,  1973. 
{  2654.7-1     Acreage  to  be  conveyed. 

A  Native  may  secure  titie  to  the  surfaoe 
estate  of  only  a  single  tract,  not  to  exceed 
160  acres,  unilsr  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part, and  granU  shaU  be  limited  to  the  acre- 
age actuaUy  occupied  and  used. 
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|aeS4.7-a  primary  pUo*  of  raaldann 
crttarla. 

Tb«  S«cr«t«i7  wUl  consldar  the  foUcrw- 
Log  cnt«rl»  in  (l«t«rmlnlng  wbcthar  tb«  Iftnd 
occuptod  U  a  primary  plae*  of  rasldAnoe: 

(•)  Tlm«  of  Uae.  Casual  or  occaalonal 
oaa  will  not  Im  oonaldarcd  ••  making  tha 
tract  applied  for  a  primary  plaoa  of  r«cld- 
enoa; 

(b)  ImproT«mant«  oonvtructad  on  tha 
land  appllad  tor, 

(o)  CUmata:  and 

(d)   sndenca    of    uaa. 

StTaPABT   ae5&— Matiw   Hxsnvc   aaANTS 

Sac. 
a6M.0-3 

a«Mi 


Axjthorlty. 

Application  proeeduraa. 
Salactlon  parlod. 
Patant  raaarvatlons. 


ST7BPABT   a6&&— NATIVS    RX8ERVK 
QRAMTB 
f  3680.0-3     Authority. 

Sactlon  10(b)  of  the  Act  authortzea  any 
▼Ulage  corporation  located  within  a  roMrra 
to  acquire  title  to  tbm  surface  and  subsur- 
face estates  In  any  reaerve  a«t  aside  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  Its  stockholders  or  mem- 
bers  prior  to  December  18,  1071. 
I  aOM.l    Application  procedures. 

(a)  All  i4)pllcants  hereunder  must  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  |  3060.2  of  this 
chapter. 

(b)  When  only  one  village  corporation  Is 
located  on  a  reserve,  the  application  must 
be  accompanied  by  erldenee  showing  that 
tha  request  has  been  concurred  In  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  or  stockholders  of  the 
village  corporation. 

(c)  If  more  than  one  village  corporation 
la  located  on  the  reserve,  the  application 
must  be  accompanied  by  evidence  showing 
that  the  request  has  been  concurred  In  by 
all  village  corporations  concerned  through 
an  election  in  which  aU  membera  or  stock- 
holders of  the  village  corporations  partici- 
pated. 

I  a050  J    Selection  period. 

Village  corporations  electing  to  take  tha 
reserve    lands   must   file    their   i4;>pllcatlons 
ooc   later   than  December   18,   1973,  as  re- 
quired by  section  19 (b)  of  the  Act. 
I  2005  J     Patent  reaervatlons. 

AU  patents  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Sub- 
part are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
14(g)  of  the  Act,  aa  provided  by  f  2000.4  at 
this  chapter. 

[PR  Doe.  72-10080  PUed  9-20  72;  8:47  ajn.) 


SUCCESS     OP     WORK-STUDY     AND 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  Senators  who  have  fought  every  year 
to  Iceep  adequate  funding  for  the  Work- 
Study  and  Educational  Opijortunity  pro- 
grams. It  Is  particularly  gratlf3ang  to 
learn  of  examples  of  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess which  those  programs  can  have. 

I  recently  learned  of  Just  such  an  ex- 
ample in  the  person  of  Rodrlgo  Miranda, 
a  young  man  who  Is  the  eldest  of  12  chil- 
dren and  this  year  will  begin  medical 
school  at  UCLA.  I  want  to  congratulate 
that  young  man.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  article  describing  his 
academic  career  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

Son   or  Pabm  LABoasa  Simaa  Mkocai, 
School 

Saitta  Basbaka. — TTie  eldest  of  12  children 
of  an  Oxnard  farm  laborer  starts  the  XJCLA 


Medical  School  this  fall,  culminating  an 
educational  career  which  neither  a  foreign 
tongue  nor  midday  sun  In  Texas  cotton  flelds 
oould  detar. 

He  Is  Rodrlgo  M.  Miranda,  21,  who  Isat 
June  completed  three  years  of  university 
work  In  two  at  the  Santa  Barbara  campus 
of  the  University  of  CSallfomla. 

Plve  medical  schools  accepted  him.  In- 
cluding his  first  choice — UCLA. 

He  begins  his  studies  bolstered  by  a  spe- 
cial eight- week  summer  program  at  UCXA 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  rigors 
of  medical  education. 

Miranda  plans  eventually  to  practice 
"community  medicine"  within  a  predomi- 
nantly Chlcano  area,  hopefully  establishing 
a  system  of  clinics.  His  shingle  may  well  go 
up  m  Oxnard.  where  he  attended  high  school 
and  where  his  parents,  Tomas  and  Maria 
Mlr&nda,  live  with  tha  family. 

He  says  the  Educational  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram (EOP),  a  program  which  provides  for 
undergraduates  who  demonstrate  academic 
promise  and  financial  need,  allowed  him  to 
devote  full  attention  to  his  college  studies. 

"It  freed  me  from  the  worry  that  my  edu- 
cation was  burdening  the  family,  perhaps 
even  depriving  one  of  my  brothers  or  sisters 
of  food  or  clothing,"  he  said. 

Miranda  gives  credit  to  many  people  for 
helping  with  his  academic  suooees,  but  he 
saves  the  highest  tribute  for  his  father,  who 
encourages  all  of  his  children  to  seize  the 
educational    opportunities    t>elng    offered. 

Forced  by  economic  necessity  to  leave 
school  In  Mexico  after  completing  the  sixth 
grade,  the  senior  Miranda  Is  making  sure  that 
his  children  wUl  not  have  to  follow  the  same 
path. 

His  son  recalls  that  he  has  missed  but  one 
day  of  school  in  his  life  because  of  the  need 
to  work. 

"Once  when  we  were  living  In  El  Paso, 
Texas,  we  ran  out  of  food  completely,  so  my 
father  took  all  of  us  out  of  school  that  day 
to  work  In  the  cotton  flelds.  Our  combined 
wages  at  the  end  of  the  day  enabled  him  to 
buy  enough  flour,  com  and  beans  across  the 
river  In  Mexico  to  feed  us  for  some  time.  He 
never  again  took  us  out  of  school." 

Why  does  Miranda  want  to  become  a 
doctor? 

"Kven  as  a  boy  I  was  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  doctor  in  the  Chlcano  community."  he 
said.  "A  doctor  was  a  luxury,  one  my  family 
couldnt  afford.  And  a  doctor  who  could  speak 
Spanish  and  relate  to  his  patients  was  a 
rarity." 

In  lieu  of  modem  medicine,  home  remedies, 
some  made  from  herbs,  are  often  used  for 
treatment,  he  said. 

The  years  at  Rio  Mesa  High  School  In 
Oxnard  were  fruitful  and  crucial  ones  for 
Rodrlgo  MlreLDda.  His  teachers  were  not  only 
good  but  were  supportive,  encouraging  him 
to  go  on  to  go  on  to  the  university.  On  week- 
ends and  In  this  summer  Miranda  helped  the 
family  finances  by  picking  tomatoes  and 
working  In  the  local  library.  Ventura  Junior 
College  followed  high  school  graduation  In 
1970;  then  a  succeaafLU  career  at  UCSB, 

He  notes  that  two  of  the  three  Spanish - 
speaking  EOP  students  at  UCSB  last  year  who 
applied  for  entrance  to  medical  schools  were 
accepted. 

"Statistically  this  make  a  good  record,"  he 
said,  "but  numerically  It's  pitiful.  The  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  Chlcano  community  are  vast. 
And  I'm  going  to  need  lots  of  co-workers." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JORDAN 
OP  IDAHO 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
here  the  other  day  when  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  rose  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   Idaho    (Lxn 


Jordan)  who  will  be  retiring  shortly.  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  take  a  few 
moments  now  to  add  my  own  praises  to 
those  that  were  offered  on  Friday. 

It  is  difflcult,  Mr.  President,  to  encom- 
paw  the  life  of  a  man  in  a  few  short  sen- 
tences. This  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  Lnr  JoKOAN,  because  his  life  has  been 
so  full,  his  record  of  public  service  so  long 
and  distinguished.  His  lengthy  public 
career,  which  has  Included  service  in  his 
State  legislature,  tenure  as  Qovemor  of 
Idaho,  and  more  than  a  decade  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  is  marked  at  every 
point  with  the  stamp  of  his  splendid 
character.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Lxn  Jordan  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  those  virtues  which  have 
made  this  country  great  and  which  have 
characterized  the  Senate  at  its  beet. 

Lkn  is  by  nature  a  quiet  man.  given 
neither  to  ostentation  nor  self -puffery. 
He  has  gone  about  his  work  with  dignity, 
diligence,  and  a  deeply  ingrained  sense 
of  Integrity.  The  people  of  Idaho  have 
been  well  served,  as  have  the  people  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  these  days  of 
press  agentry  and  sophisticated  public 
relations.  It  has  been  refreshing  to  know 
and  to  learn  from  Lxn  Jordan,  who  has 
done  his  duty  without  fanfare,  without 
frills.  I  admire  him  enormously — ^for  his 
raBned  and  courtly  manner,  for  his  kind- 
ness, for  his  courtesy,  and  his  thought- 
fulness.  But  above  all,  Mr.  President,  I 
admire  him  for  his  stanch  independ- 
eace  of  mind,  for  his  refusal  to  bend^ 
and  fro  with  the  fashions  of  the  times. 

Lxn  Jordan  is,  in  short,  very  much  his 
own  man,  a  man  who  learned  at  his 
mother's  knee  and  from  his  own  remark- 
able and  rugged  experience,  that  you  get 
out  of  life  only  so  much  as  you  put  into 
it,  tuid  that  courage,  the  sense  of  fair 
play,  the  willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  the 
sustained  capacity  for  hard  work  remain, 
now  as  ever,  the  indispensable  attributes 
of  a  good  man  and  a  good  society.  I  have 
learned  much  from  Lxn  Jordan,  and  I 
shall  treasure  our  friendship.  To  him 
and  his  good  wife  and  family  go  my 
fondest  wishes  and  blessings  for  a  long 
and  happy  life. 


RETIREMENT    OF   SENATOR 
LEN  JORDAN  OP  IDAHO 

Mr.  CFTTiWH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  Senate  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Senator  Lkn  Jordan  from 
the  State  of  Idaho,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  came  to  the 
Senate  sifter  a  distinguished  career  as 
Qovemor  of  his  State  and  service  in  the 
Idaho  Legislature  before  that. 

In  the  2  years  I  have  known  Senator 
Jordan,  his  independence  of  judgment 
and  his  resourcefulness  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  this  coimtry  and  his 
State  of  Idaho  as  well. 

During  the  time  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him,  Lxn  Jordan 
has  impressed  me  with  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  hardworidng  approach  in 
canring  out  his  responsibilities. 

Certainly,  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  miss  his  departure,  and  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  the 
very  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 
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HEITREMENT   OP   SENATOR 
JORDAN    OP    IDAHO 

Kr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prealdeut,  I 
vould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
<ota  with  several  of  my  colleagues  who 
onPrlday.  October  13,  1972,  paid  tribute 
to  1*11  B.  Jordan  for  his  fine  work  in  the 
UJ3.  Senate. 

I  remember  when  Ijcx  Jordan  entered 
tbe  Senate  In  1962  and  have  seen  his  de- 
Totioa  to  duty  and  untiring  efforts  dnr- 
Ing  the  10  yean  he  has  be«i  In  the  Seo- 
ate.  I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
gervico  of  Senator  Jordan  to  the  people 
of  Idaho  and  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  know  of  his  work 
on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, my  greatest  respect  for  L«n  Jorsav 
lies  in  his  (Hienminded  position  on  leg- 
islation pending  on  the  Senate  floor.  Lxn 
Jordan  never  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  useless  rhetoric  during  any  heated 
controversy  oo.  the  floor.  He  often  as- 
gumed  a  neutral  role,  willing  to  be 
swayed  by  reason  and  compelling  argu- 
ments as  to  the  best  course  of  actLon. 
Because  of  this  sense  of  fairness,  how- 
ever, when  he  did  speak,  evwryooe,  no 
matter  bow  adamant  they  mli^t  be  in 
their  position,  listened  and  respected  him 
for  his  wlsdcon. 

I  have  liad  the  pleasure  of  worshipping 
with  Lxn  Jordan  at  the  Senate  prayer 
group  breakfasts.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man 
of  the  highest  moral  commitment  and 
am  impressed  with  his  spiritual  devotion. 
Lxn  Jordan  will  long  be  remembered 
^for  his  judgment  and  good  will.  I  con- 
mtulate  him  for  his  achievements  and 
couat  him  to  be  one  of  my  most  esteemed 
frloicls. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  wish  Lxn  Jor- 
dan, his  lovely  wife,  Grace,  and  his  fam- 
ily the  very  best;  and  I  am  sure  that  his 
years  of  retirement  will  be  long  and 
hapjjy  onces.  '^^ 


DEATH  OP  DR.  RALPH  A.  MacMUL- 
LAN,  DIRECTOR,  MICHIGAN  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I>r.  Ralph 
A  MacMullan,  Director  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  NatursJ  Resources  since 
1W4  and  a  national  leader  in  the  cru- 
sade for  a  clean  environment,  died  Sep- 
tember 23.  1972,  following  a  heart  at- 
tack. 

In  tragic  Irony,  his  death  came  on 
the  first  annual  National  Himtlng  and 
PlsWng  Day  proclaimed  by  the  President 
following  a  resolution  by  Congress  to 
recognize  the  contributions  made  by 
sportsmen  over  the  years  t6  the  amser- 
vation  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 

Besides  being  a  top-notch  administra- 
tor whose  abilities  had  earned  him  many 
prestigious  ofaces  and  awards.  Dr.  Mac- 
MuDan  had  achieved  recognition  as  one 
of  this  country's  nust  dynamic  and  ef- 
fective spokesman  in  the  cause  of  envi- 
ronmental protection.  He  was  cue  of  tbe 
first  to  speak  out  against  hard  pesticides, 
spearheading  a  campaign  which  led  to 
virtual  elimination  of  DDT  from  use  in 
the  United  States  and  mudb  tighter  con- 


tnto  over  oiber  broad  spectrum  chlori- 
nated bydroearbons. 

Dr.  MfrM""*"  also  was  a  leading  ad- 
vocate of  25ero  Population  Growth,  con- 
tending tbtt  stablliaed  population  is 
eeaentlal  to  control  pollution,  resources 
/^fJaiUnn  and  aesthetic  degradation 
problems.  He  often  said: 

Ptoopia  are  tha  root  cauaa  o(  all  other  an- 
vjsoniiiantAl  proMama  and  only  by  limtMng 
numbers  ol  people  to  the  carrying  capacity 
oCour  envlronnMntal  rsaouroea  can  we  hofw 
to  solT*  thoaa  problema. 

More  recently,  Dr.  MacMullan  had 
taken  up  the  cause  of  land  use  planning, 
asserting  that  careful  husbanding  of  the 
vital  land  resources  is  vital  to  the  future 
welfare  of  Michigan  and  the  Nation. 

His  Interest  extended  into  the  Interna- 
tional sphere,  and  he  was  fatally  stricken 
while  helping  plan  a  conference  of  the 
Michigan  Partners  of  the  Americas.  He 
was  Gov.  William  G.  MSliken's  liaison 
and  protocol  officer  in  Michigan's  sister- 
State  relationship  with  the  Japanese 
prefecture  of  Shiga,  the  Domdnican  Re- 
public and  the  emerging  nation  of 
B^l2e — ^formerly  British  Honduras.  Ttoa 
honors  which  were  his  reflect.  In  part, 
appreciation  for  the  remarkable  leader- 
ship he  gave  in  many  areas. 

Dr.  MacMullan  had  been  president  of 
the  prestigious  Intematioaal  Association 
of  Game,  Pish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners until  just  a  week  before  his 
death.  He  was  president-elect  of  the 
Wildlife  Society  and  would  have  assumed 
the  top  post  next  spring. 

In  1971,  he  was  named  by  President 
Nixon  to  serve  on  the  29-member  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  tbe  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere.  He  also  senred  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Na- 
tional Water  Bank  Advisory'  Board  and 
the  National  Park  Service's  Northeast 
Regional  Advisory  Committee.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Outdoor  Recreation  Li- 
aison Officers,  and  had  been  second  vice 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  ESivironmental  Protection  Agen- 
cies. 

Dr.  MacMullan  was  a  member  of  the 
Wildlife  Section  of  the  UJ8.  State  De- 
partment's Oceeoi  Affairs  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  served  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. 

Recent  honors  included  sdecticn  to 
receive  Outdoor  Life  magazine's  National 
Cowjenraitkinist  of  the  Year  Award  for 
19<e  and  designation  by  the  NaUonal 
WUdllfe  Federation  as  Michigan's  Con- 
servattontet  of  the  Year  of  1970. 

Dr.  MacMullan  was  founding  president 
of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Ecologists,  a  past  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Natural  Resources  Council  and 
a  board  member  of  the  Greater  Michigan 
Foundation  which  annually  promotes 
Michigan  Week. 

He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  XI,  hon- 
orary scientific  fraternity  and  of  the  re- 
cently-formed Michigan  Polar-Equator 
Club. 

This  remarkable  man  was  bom  in  De- 
troit on  September  2.  1917  and  was  a 
1989  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  zoology. 
He  was  awarded  his  doctorate  in  zoology 


from  Mk>»<g*«  State  Uod^renity.  East 

l^nmKnq    in   1960. 

i^rilowmg  service  In  the  UJS.  Anny  Air 
I\Kt«  as  a  f  onr-englBa  bomter  pilot  dar- 
ing World  War  II.  Dr.  MarMnllan  jotoed 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion—jk>w  Natural  Reeources— to  19M  as 
a  wildlife  biologist.  Much  of  his  early 
career  in  the  department  was  devoted  to 
nhnasan^  research  aiKl  management, 
work  vrtilch  enabled  him  to  write  "Tba 
life  and  -nmes  of  MIrhigan  Pheasants," 
a  populartsed  summary  which  earned 
him  the  coveted  Wildlife  Society  Award 
in  1966.  A  gifted  and  pr<dlflc  writer,  as 
well  as  an  accomplished  public  speaker. 
Dr.  MacMuUeoi  authored  doeens  of  scl- 
entlfhs  and  popular  articles  during  ills 
lifetime. 

He  rose  steadily  through  the  ranks  of 
the  departra«it'8  game  dl"«islon  to  the 
post  of  assistant  chief  in  1962.  Early  in 
1964,  he  was  appointed  deputy  direc- 
tor— staff— of  the  department  and  in 
May  of  that  year,  he  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed Gerald  Eddy  as  director.  In  tbe  lat- 
ter positkm,  he  reorganised  tbe  depart- 
ment into  Its  present  pattern,  broaden- 
ing its  responsibilities  far  beyond  the 
traditional  "fish  and  game,  parks  and 
forestry"  pattern  to  Include  such  con- 
cerns as  inner-city  recreation  aiad  tbe 
total  spectrum  of  enviroomantal  protec- 
tion problems.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
department  more  than  doubled  in  per- 
sonnel and  budget  during  his  tenure. 

Dr.  MacMullan  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  and  two  daughters,  Sally  and 
Teri,  to  whom  I  express  sympathy. 

Tributes  poured  in  from  across  the 
nation  In  the  wake  of  his  death. 

Governor  MlUiken  called  his  passing  a 
tremendous  loss  to  Michigan  and  the  Na- 
tion and  added: 

He  was  a  nationally-recognized  conserva- 
tionist and  environmentalist  and  did  much 
to  promote  international  understanding  as 
well.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  protecting  our 
environment  will  be  a  lasting  monument. 
This  man  who  did  so  much  to  preserve  Mich- 
igan's natural  resources  waa,  himself,  one 
of  Michigan's  finest  resources. 

Carl  Grouse,  director  of  Waahlngton 
State  Department  of  Game,  who  succeed- 
ed Dr.  MacMullan  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  said  sim- 
ply: 

He  was  a  big  man.  He  led  aU  of  ua. 

I  j<rin  in  these  expressions  of  tribute 
to  a  "fo"  whose  foresight  Eind  courage 
will   benefit   many    generations   yet   toi 
come.  

IMBALANCE  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
thought  for  some  time  that  several  trou- 
blesome problems  in  this  country  can  be 
traced  in  part  at  least,  to  an  imbalance  in 
the  relative  bargaining  power  of  orga- 
nized labor  tmd  management.  I  have  to 
the  past  introduced  several  bills  which 
would  help  correct  this  Imbalance.  I  to- 
tend  to  retotroduce  tbem  next  year,  and 
am  hopeful  that  C(«gress  will  act  on 
them,  as  wdl  as  other  legislatlcxi  needed 
to  restore  a  prwer  balance  between  la- 
bor and  management. 


SiST^ 
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Senators  who  recognize  this  problem 
should  ise  interested  in  a  recent  editorial 
comment  by  James  D.  MeClary,  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Oeaeral  Con- 
tractors of  America,  which  appeared  in 
the  Atigust  isBue  of  "Ccmstructor"  maga- 
zine: I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

■rirronAi,  CoMireKT 
(B^'  Pr«aldent  James  D  McClary ) 

AN  OPatt  Ul'im  TO  ALL  CAKDUATB8  rOK 

ptTBLic  omcs 

Qrt<rrunaN:  You  an  asking  for  the  pub- 
lic truat  St  B  dUOcult  period  In  our  Nation's 
bUtory.  Tboee  out  of  power,  and  aome  In 
power,  are  proposing  radical  changes  for  this 
country  and  Ita  economy.  Some  changes  are 
going  to  be  aoade  regardleaa  of  who  the  wUx- 
nera  are  in  this  fall's  electoral  contests. 

Change  is  inevitable — In  fact,  it  Is  neces- 
sary Rational  minds  swcept  It.  The  economy, 
lllte  any  finely  tuned  machine,  requires  pe- 
rtodlo  ttOJaatnmat.  However,  any  change 
wblob  Is  laada  must  be  an  adjustmoot  only. 
The  basic  zuKtur*  of  tha  machtne  mtist  not  be 
changed. 

For  example,  when  business  in  this  coun- 
try was  young  and  new,  and  the  labor  market 
unstructured  and  unorganised,  a  period  of 
rampant  growth  did  result  m  unwarranted 
advantages  for  the  employer  and  dlsadvan- 
ta^M  for  tbe  worklngman.  Then,  labor  was 
ovganlasd  and  labor  laws  were  enacted.  These 
laws  proporly  smphaetzad  the  rights  of  the 
worklngBMtn  and  provWtod  for  a  balance  wltti 
ths  traditional  rights  of  management. 

In  th«  years  that  followed,  a  tialance  was 
achieve*.  A  laborer  received  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work.  Management  dls- 
c«yvered  It  could  still  make  enough  profit  to 
continue  in  business. 

Bnt.  (fliangs  is  insvttable.  Labor  laws  have 
be«n  further  amsnded  and  amplified  to  the 
point  that  the  means  of  obtaining  a  fair 
day's  pay  sometimes  is  used  to  obtain  an 
unfair  day's  pay:  a  raise  without  an  ac- 
companying Increase  in  production.  As  the 
law  and  Its  administrators  progressively  took 
away  management's  right  to  manage,  relative 
strength  at  the  bargaining  table  again  be- 
came unbalanced.  Now,  Instead  of  being  able 
to  provide  the  general  public  with  a  defense 
against  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  labor, 
business  has  been  foroMl  to  pass  that  cost 
on  to  the  consumer. 

It  Is  obvious  this  part  of  the  machinery  is 
again  in  need  of  adjustment.  As  increasing 
wages  force  the  cost  of  production  upwards, 
profit  margins  decline  and  even  more  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  the  operation  of  the 
marketplace.  Under  thssa  conditions.  It  Is 
just  possible  that  the  machine  could  break 
down. 

Oentlemen.  we  do  need  a  change — a  change 
m  this,  as  wvll  as  othv  sectors  of  tlw  econ- 
omy. It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
all -Important  balance  between  labor  and 
management  be  restored.  This  Is  not  radical- 
It  Is  only  common-sense  logic. 

We  are  prcud  to  be  Americans,  proud  to  be 
Independent  businessmen,  but  we  have  no 
desire  to  be  the  last  of  an  American  tradi- 
tion. So  I  ask  you  candidates,  regardless  of 
your  political  persuasion,  to  tell  us,  during 
your  campaign,  how  you  propose  to  go  at>out 
restoring  the  basic  nature  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system — the  system  which  InUIt  the 
greatest  economy  and  gave  man  the  highest 
standard  of  living  this  worla  has  ever  known. 


ton  of  Three  Dog  Night — the  lyrics  are 
entitled  "Black  and  Whlt«"--are  sweep- 
ing the  country. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  this  y^ti 
and  as  a  new  year  approaches  with  its 
new  hope  and  new  promise,  and  as  we  Eip- 
proach  the  Christmas  Holidays — a  time 
to  reflect  upon  love  and  brotherhood — I 
think  it  appropriate  to  reflect  upon  the 
words,  the  theme,  the  thoughts  of  "Black 
and  White." 

80  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
IjTTics  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lyrics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a«  follows: 

Black  and  WHira 

The  Uik  Is  black. 

The  page  is  whlt«. 

Together  we  learn  to  read  and  write. 

A  ohUd  is  black, 
A  chUd  is  white. 
Ilie  whole  world  looks  upon  the  sight — ^A 

beautiful  sight. 
And  now  a  child  can  understand 
That  this  Is  the  law  of  all  the  land — all  the 

land 

His  world  Is  black, 
The  world  is  white. 
It  turns  by  day  and  then  by  night. 

A  chUd  is  black. 
A  chUd  is  white. 

Together  they  grow  to  see  the  light — see  the 
light. 

And  now  at  last  we  pUalnly  see, 

Tlxeyil  have  a  dance  of  liberty — liberty. 

llie  world  is  black. 
The  world  Is  white, 
It  tiims  by  day 
And  then  by  night. 

A  child  Is  black 
A  ChUd  is  white. 

Together  they  grow  to  see  the  light — see  the 
light. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  some 

beautiful  lyrics  written  by  Danny  Hut- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CLINTON 
ANDERSON,  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  STBNNI8.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed  and  respected 
colleagues  I  have  had  here  in  the  Senate 
is  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Cun- 
TON  AvDSBSoir.  who  Is  retiring  after  24 
years  of  outstanding  service  and  accom- 
plishments here  in  the  Senate. 

Able,  earnest,  and  honorable  are  traits 
that  tend  to  describe  this  man.  He  has 
shown  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work,  a 
quick  grasp  of  problems,  tmd  he  always 
has  had  valuable  suggestions  and  prac- 
tlcsd  solutions  to  problenos  of  our  govern- 
mental processes. 

Years  ago,  too,  he  was  a  splendid  ad- 
ministrator as  a  member  of  President 
Truman's  Cabinet,  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  has  left  his 
mark  in  many  fields  of  activities,  as  in  the 
State  government  of  New  Mexico,  where 
he  served  in  several  capacities,  and  in 
Rotary  activities,  where  he  has  served  as 
president  of  Rotary  International. 

Clinton  Anderson's  contrllnitlons  have 
been  many  over  a  wide  field  of  activities 
in  the  Senate.  He  Is  one  of  the  most  able 
men  I  have  ever  known  in  public  life.  I 
respect  him  and  his  judgment  greatly. 
All  of  us  shall  miss  him  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  in  the  committee  rooms. 
We  shall  miss  him  and  his  charming  wile. 

He  and  his  wonderful  wife  Henrietta 
certainly  have  the  good  wishes  of  Mrs. 
Stennis  and  me  for  many  years  of  hap- 
piness, accomplishments,  and  continued 
usefulness  In  the  yecu-s  ahead.  We  bid 
them  Godspeed. 


RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR 
LEN  JORDAN  OP  IDAHO 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  this  session,  the  Senate  will  lose, 
through  retirement,  oaie  of  our  finest  oA- 
leagues.  Senator  Len  Jordan.  Senator 
Jordan's  long  public  career  spans  more 
than  a  quarter  century,  from  the  Idaho 
State  Legislature  to  the  Governor's  man- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  addition,  he 
has  served  with  distinction  as  a  m^nber 
of  our  Armed  Forces  as  well  as  in  impwr- 
tant  intemationEil  organizations. 

To  me.  Senator  Jordan  has  been  more 
than  an  astute  legislator  and  public  serv- 
ant, he  has  been  a  great  friend.  I  think 
of  him  as  a  man  of  great  personal  cour- 
age, a  man  of  deep  principle,  and  a  dedi- 
cated American.  His  reputation  as  a 
tough,  battling  human  being  is  well 
known,  whether  through  his  encounter 
with  thugs  In  a  Washington  elevator  or 
his  hard  fighting  for  legislation  on  the 
Senate  floor.  His  loyalty  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  the  country  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  over  these 
many  years,  and  I  am  personally  indebted 
to  him  for  more  than  one  gesture  of  sup- 
port and  assistance  during  our  time  to- 
gether in  this  body. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  President.  I  sa- 
lute LzN  Jordan  for  a  distinguished  public 
career  and  wish  him  every  success  in 
returning  to  private  life. 


SENATOR   JORDAN  OP  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  rewards  that  I  have 
reaped  from  my  service  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  been  the  association  with  some 
of  our  country's  outstanding  Senators. 
It  is  with  sadness  that  I  note  the  depar- 
ture from  this  body  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  men,  B.  Evntirr 
Jordan. 

I  have  often  referred  to  Everitt  as 
my  cousin,  and  though  we  are  not  re- 
lated through  family,  we  have  often 
been  related  in  thought.  I  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  him  while  I  was  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  where  his  sense  of 
humor  and  sound  judgment  were  often 
the  catalysts  needed  during  long  ses- 
sions. As  a  representative  of  an  agri- 
cultural State.  I  have  appreciated  his 
conscientious  work  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee. 

Everett  has  served  the  public  for 
many  years  in  a  myriad  of  ways,  and 
we  are  fortuxlate  to  have  coimted  him 
among  us.  I  salute  you.  cousin;  and 
Grace  joins  me  in  wishing  you  and 
Katherine  a  very  happy  retirement. 


RETIREMENT    OP    SENATOR    JOHN 
SHERMAN  COOPER  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate view  the  upcoming  retirement  of 
Senator  John  Sherjian  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  honesty  and  integrity  will  be 
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Borely  missed  by  Members  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Known  as  a  man  who  always  votee  his 
coDBClence  and  never  compromises  his 
principles  even  when  the  tide  of  puUic 
oplniMi  is  not  with  him.  Senator  Coores 
is  an  able  and  dedicated  servant  of  the 
peotde  of  Kentucky. 

Bom  in  1901  in  Somerset,  Ky.,  in  the 
footWHs  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
senator  Cooi-er  loves  his  land  and  its 
people.  After  attending  Yale  University 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  he  came  home 
and  began  an  outstanding  career  in  pub- 
lic service  which  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us — as  a  State  r^resentative,  as 
a  comity  judge,  as  a  ch-cult  Judge,  and  as 
a  U.8.  Senator. 

Purthermore,  he  has  represented  the 
Dhlted  States  abroad  as  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  India  and  Nepal  and  through  his 
Involvement  with  NATO.  His  advice  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  Senate,  eepedally 
to  his  work  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  was  ttdd 
of  S«iator  Cooper's  fine  reputation  by 
Vola  Lewis,  Harold  Gillespie,  T.  V.  Tate, 
and  George  Carr,  all  transplanted  Ken- 
tuckians  now  living  in  my  hometown  of 
Lskdand,  Fla. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  have  served  with  John  Shirmak 
OooPER,  and  I  wish  him  and  his  lovely 
wife  many,  many  happy,  healthy,  and 
productive  ytan. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  OOOPER 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  utmost  admiration  and  respect 
ttiat  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
(Ustlngulshed  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  as  he  prepares  to 
retire  from  service  In  the  TJS.  Senate. 
IDs  work  In  the  Senate  has  been  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us  because  of  its  very  self- 
less and  nonpartisan  nature.  His  career 
has  touched  muiy  many  areas,  particu- 
larly in  foreign  affairs,  through  his  work 
with  the  United  Nations,  an  Ambassador- 
ship to  India  and  his  visible  leadership 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  Senator  who  has 
not  at  some  point  during  these  past 
years  looked  to  Senator  Coopsr  for 
sound  £uid  thoughtful  guidance  and 
counsd.  I  am  going  to  miss  him.  I  wish 
him  my  best  in  years  to  come. 


MUSKIE  SPEAKS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  S«i- 
ator  Mttskix  spoke  before  the  City  Club 
in  Cleveland  on  October  9-H?pecisely  4 
years  af  er  President  Nixon  promised  the 
American  people  that  he  would  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  if  «dected  President. 
President  Nixon  said  that  if  a  new  Presi- 
dent did  not  end  the  war  within  the  next 
4  years,  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  reelected 
In  1972. 

Senator  MtTSKix's  speech  dociunmts 
the  failure  of  this  administration's  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Despite  all  the  bombs 
dropped,  all  the  Uves  lost,  all  the  re- 
sources wasted,  the  war  goes  on.  Senator 
MTTSKIX'S  speech  is  an  eloquent  indict- 
ment of  this  administration's  ftmda- 
mental  failure.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 


leagues, I  ask  usMilinDUs  consent  that  it 
be  prtnM  th  tte  Rcooib  at  ttxls  patnL 

Ttiere  betsi  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoxo, 
as  follows: 

Tkxsz  Is  Oonro  To  Bs  a  Silkmck 
R>ur  years  ago  today,  in  an  American 
city  not  far  from  u»  here  In  Cleveland, 
Richard  Nixon  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple he  would  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  He 
said  that  any  American  President  who  did 
not  end  that  war  within  four  years  should 
not  be  re-elected.  I 

l^>ur  years  ago,  the  American  people  took 
Richard  Nixon  at  his  word.  They  made  him 
President. 

Now,  four  years  later,  ws  may  fairly  ask 
that  the  President  be  held  to  his  word. 

atnrely,  his  pledge  to  end  the  war  was  the 
central  cotnialtment  wkleh  won  hUn  victory 
In  November.  Our  country  was  war-weary, 
dlsoouraged.  and  deeply  divided  by  three  years 
of  major  combat  la  South  Vietnam. 

Clearly,  an  end  to  the  war  was  poealble. 
The  bombing  had  stopped  and  the  bargain- 
ing had  begun  even  before  President  Nixon 
took  office. 
Four  years  la  a  very  long  time. 
No  previous  war  In  otir  history  had  ever 
lasted  four  years.  Now,  after  nearly  a  decade, 
the  war  In  Vietnam  goes  on. 

During  thees  f  o\ir  yeexs,  more  bombs  have 
been  dropped  In  Vietnam  than  In  all  the 
years  and  all  the  wars  we  fought  b^ore.  But 
the  war  la  Vietnam  goes  on. 

Tweaty  tbovaand  Amsrlcaa  men — iO%  at 
ai}  the  men  we  have  lost  In  Vietnam — have 
been  killed  In  these  four  years.  Yet  the  war 
goes  on. 

800,000  fighting  men  have  been  kUlod.  A 
mlUlon  South  Vietnamese  have  been  kQled 
or  wounded,  and  mlUlona  more  have  been 
made  refugees  during  these  tour  years.  As 
tbe  war  goes  on. 

More  than  SO  bUUaa  dollso— 40%  of  the 
cost  of  the  war— has  been  dxalaed  oat  o(f  ova 
country  during  these  four  years  to  pay  for 
war  In  Vietnam.  Ten  billion  dollan  we  need 
at  home  is  being  ^>ent  there  this  year.  And 
the  war  goes  on. 

Dto'lng  theee  four  years,  the  fighting  has 
spned  to  Cambotfla  SLOd  Leas,  and  Americans 
have  died  in  those  two  new  oountrlea  as  well 
as  In  Vietnam.  Still,  the  war  goes  on. 

We  have  bombed  the  dtlas  and  mined  the 
haibors,  but  the  war  gpoes  on. 

We  have  made  peace  with  OommunVtt 
China,  but  the  war  goes  on. 

We  signed  arms  limitation  agreements  with 
Russia.  The  war  goes  on. 

The  war  goes  on  and  on.  It  is  as  If  sotae 
TTiaiin— «  gripped  the  tools  of  war — or  seised 
our  very  minds  theoMSives — to  make  us  stag- 
ger on  and  oo  In  this  war  which  has  lost  every 
shred  of  "M»*"i"g  It  ovw  had  for  our  people. 
A  week  ago,  in  a  press  conference  In  Wash- 
ington, President  Nixon  said  that  the  negotl- 
attoos  and  the  war  had  reached  a  "sensitive 
stage,"  but  he  could  not  predict  when  a  set- 
tlament  might  come — another  seoret  plan! 
AmsrlcaQs  long  for  an  end  to  the  war.  and 
wlU  give  the  President  credit  If  be  can  end 
It.  What  most  Americans  do  not  undsrstand 
la  why  we  cannot  have  peace  now. 

At  each  critical  expansion  ot  the  war  dur- 
ing these  four  years,  the  PresUlent  has  told 
us  that  added  destruction  and  wider  war  was 
neeoasary  to  speed  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

WhMx  he  Invaded  Cambodia  In  1070.  It  was 
to  speed  an  end  to  the  war. 

When  t»  Invaded  Laos  ia  l»71.  it  was  to 
speed  an  end  to  the  war. 

When  he  mined  North  Vietnam  and  re- 
sumed the  massive  bombing  of  the  cities  In 
1S7S.  it  wee  to  speed  an  end  to  the  war. 

None  ol  these  massive  expansions  of  the 
WW  have  ended  It.  Instead,  the  increased 
violence  has  simply  led  to  more  vU^nce. 

Indeed,  no  one  Icnows  how  or  vrtien  the  war 
will  end. 


ThtOQgtMUt  the  bitter  campaign  in  IMM, 
BlQbard  IClnm  sowed  Vb»  liiHiTMWirw  tkwK  hs 
y\f^  a  "secret  plan"  to  end  the  war  ta  Viet* 
nam.  He  said  he  could  not  reveal  the  details 
for  fear  of  jeopenUatng  suoceas.  but  he  d»» 
clared:  "There  Is  a  dlffereooe  between  an 
admlnlstratloQ  burdened  by  accumulated 
distrust,  and  a  new  artmimsttattoo  that  can 
tell  the  truth  to  the  American  people  and 
be  believed." 

And  Ms  admlnlstrstlao  is  no  longer  be- 
lieved. Tboee  who  did  beUeve  in  his  "seoret 
plan"  must  ask  what  b^pened  to  it. 

HS  totd  us  In  May  of  this  year  that  the 
expandsd  bombing  and  the  blockade  would 
deny  the  enemy  the  means  to  oootlnue  the 
war.  But  the  very  latest  mteUlgsnce  rsports 
fnm  the  Central  mtelUgeoce  Agency,  ttie 
r^mnmtt  intsIUgshce  AcKtcy  SBd  the  Air 
Foroe  show  that  the  bombing  and  the  mining 
and  the  patroUlng  have  sot  worked. 

In  six  vMks  from  the  begmntng  of  Augtist 
to  ithe  middle  of  September.  Worth  Vietnam 
suooeeded  m  sending  aOXXK)  trssh  tfoope  Uxto 
the  South  to  join  80.000  alreaOr  there— 14 
divisions  In  all.  Moreover,  the  beet  current 
estimate  Is  thait  these  soldiers  are  receiving 
5.D00  tons  of  suppUee— including  weapons. 
fuel  and  food— from  the  North  every  day.  Ih 
the  Mekong  DelU,  suppossdly  the  most 
pacULsd  region  In  Soath  Vietnam.  Hanoi's 
forces  have  Increased  tea-fold  since  isst 
March. 

In  short,  the  Nlion  strategy  has  failed.  It 
has  not  brought  North  VIstnam  to  Its  toass 
or  to  realistic  peace  terms.  It  has  not  brought 
victory  oc  the  be*UefleJd  or  a  oease-flrs.  It 
has  only  added  to  the  awful  toU  ot  war  in  a 
land  which  has  known  only  war  for  over  90 


And  what  has  the  Vietnam  war  dons  to  us 
at  home?  It  has  kept  us  a  society  divided,  a 
Nation  with  too  many  prioritlss  and  too  few 
resources  to  meet  them.  It  has  dramed  our 
s^-oonfidenoe,  inflated  our  eoonomy  and 
mortgaged  our  domeetie  and  international 
future. 

For  every  new  refugee  In  Vlettiam  In  the 
last  48  rnprnthii  there  la  an  American  on  wel- 
fare who  was  self -supporting  before  1989. 
Deficit  spending  which  might  have  fueled 
progress  In  America,  has.  Instead,  created 
devastation  across  the  Pacific 

Our  bombs  have  made  a  wasteland  in  Indo- 
china big  enough  to  swallow  up  the  clttee 
of  Cleveland.  New  Tork.  St.  liouls  and  S^ 
F^tLnclsco.  And  In  thoes  cltlas  the  air  grows 
dirtier;  the  vrater  more  fouJ.  The  ten  bil- 
lion dollars  that  this  administration  with- 
held in  the  last  fiscal  year  from  programs 
such  as  highway  construction,  shlptrulldlng, 
urban  mass  transit,  model  cities  programs 
and  water  and  sewer  grants,  disappeared. 
Instead  down  the  rathole  of  war.  

The  Unk  between  our  economic  f  aaures  at 
home  and  our  military  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam la  a  direct  one.  Full  employment  ootild 
hAve  given  us  the  revenues  to  ftoance  stable 
domestic  growth  and  an  attack  on  our  most 
pressing  social  needs.  But  while  we  over- 
spent our  resources  in  Asia,  we  registered 
only  new  records  of  eoonomlo  failure— record 
higher  In  unennployment,  reoord  laor^ases  in 
the  coet  of  living,  record  budget  deficits  and 
record  deficlU  In  o\ir  balanoe  of  trade  and 
peymenrts. 

Richard  Nixon  oame  to  oOee  when  the  un- 
enqtloyment  rate  stood  at  8.3  per  cent  and  the 
numJber  of  jobless  totaUed  3.7  minion.  There 
axe  now  6  million  Americans  out  of  work  and 
the  unemployment  rate  stands — ^froeen — at 
5.5  per  cent. 

In  October  \9M  Richard  NIzon  said.  "1 
have  pledged  to  create  18  mlfiton  new  yAm 
m  the  nect  four  years."  But  ^dla  the  work 
force  has  grown  slaM  by  eight  mimwi,  only 
three  mUlVon  new  jobs  haire  bean  crested 
compared  to  the  ten  mllltoo  jobe  created  ta 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  admlntstrwtloa. 

Richard  Nixon  promised,  and  I  quote,  "to 
end  the  alarmUig  Inflation."  The 
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price  index  stood  at  107.1  when  be  took  of- 
fice. Tblt  August  It  «••  136.7.  nukt  U  txL 
Inflation  rate  ot  ovex  17  per  cent,  twice  the 
rate  of  iocreaae  of  the  Kennedy-Johnion 
years. 

Richard  Nixon  Inlttally  pledged  to  cut  the 
Pederml  Budget  by  eight  billion  dollars  and 
the  first  budget  be  submitted  on  bis  own 
was.  be  said,  in  balacoe  with  a  small  sur- 
plus. But  that  projected  surplus  turned  Into 
a  taa  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1071.  a  936 
billion  deficit  for  Oifal  1073  and  a  projected 
deficit  of  $30.8  'blinon  for  this  year.  His  total 
deficits  for  three  years  are  more  than  dou- 
ble the  total  deficits  Lyndon  Johnson  In- 
curred In  five  years,  aad  the  increase  in  the 
national  debt  under  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion ts  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  debt  IncurTM  since  the  BepubUc  was 
founded. 

It  has  been  rar«  Di  recent  yean  to  find 
America's  balance  of  payments  in  the  black. 
It  did  happen  in  IMS  under  Lyndon  John- 
son. But  sUtce  Richard  Iflxon  took  office,  our 
paymAnta  have  been  in  deficit  by  record 
amotmt*— nsarly  ISO  billion  in  1071.  And  for 
the  fint  time  in  80  years  we  ar«  running  an 
actual  defldt  in  trade.  In  1071,  the  year  the 
dollar  was  dev«lued.  we  imported  91 .5  bUUon 
worth  of  goods  more  than  we  exported.  Since 
devaluation,  we  have  had  only  one  trsdtlng 
month  in  the  black,  and  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1973  we  have  aocum\ilated  a 
trarde  deActt  of  orer  $4^  billion. 

We  hare  traded  domestic  progress  for  an 
Illusion  of  International  supremacy.  And  the 
oast  of  that  is  one  we  count  every  day  tn  our 
taxes.  In  lost  production,  in  jobs  that  do  not 
exist  and  prices  that  are  too  high. 

More  than  half  a  decade  ago,  our  ambassa- 
dor to  Vletnstn  said  that  many  Vietnamese 
believed  that  peace  would  come  without  ne- 
gotiations or  peace  pacts  or  any  public  dis- 
play. Instead,  these  Vietnamese  beUeved 
simply  that  someday  "there  is  going  to  be  a 
silence." 

There  is  going  to  be  a  silence. 

This  war  will  end  someday.  And — some- 
day— when  at  last  !t  ends,  and  our  children 
or  grandchildren  see  pictured  a  screaming 
child — naked  and  alone  on  a  road  aflame  with 
napalm — and  ask  If  our  country  did  that — 
Uiers  Is  going  to  be  a  silence. 

In  whatever  way  the  war  ends,  after  all 
the  negptlattons  and  secret  plans,  there  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  sUence. 

There  Is  going  to  be  s  silence  amid  the 
twenty  million  bomb  craters  which  blister 
the  oountryslde  of  Vietnam. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  alienee  In  the  cell 
of  the  last  American  POW  freed  from  North 
Vietnam. 

There  Is  going  to  be  a  alienee  In  the  homes 
In  many  lands  where  sons,  brothers,  hus- 
bands, emd  fathers  are  gone  forever. 

And  there  will  be  a  silence  In  our  hearts 
whan  we  ask— why? 


RETIREMENT    OP    SENATOR    CLIN- 
TON P.  ANDERSON  OP  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  JOaiio.  Mr.  Prefiident, 
before  my  own  ratimnent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Pfty  a  W8ll-de«rTecl  tribute  to  my  col- 
league on  both  the  Plnance  and  Interlor 
Commlttees,  CLnrrow  P.  Awnrasow,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who 
also  la  retiring  at  the  end  of  tills  session. 

Since  my  assignment  to  these  two 
major  S«o*te  committaes,  I  have  spent 
many  hours  in  bearings  and  oommittee 
msetiix0S  with  Cujit  Ahseuon ,  and  have 
come  tw  admire  his  competence  and  ded- 
ication as  a  legislator  and  as  an  expert 
on  nal^iral  resources  and  conservation, 
and  to  valae  his  Judgment  and  his 
fWendship. 


Throughout  his  long  career  as  a  State 
and  Federal  official  and  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  has  exhibited  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  an  independent  spirit 
that  firave  him  a  rare  prestige  among 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
press,  and  the  public  at  large. 

During  his  30  years  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  Senator  Anderson  authored 
many  significant  plecee  of  legislation  and 
put  his  stamp  on  countless  other  bills 
which  came  through  his  committees.  For 
his  WT>rk  in  the  Congress  and  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  he  has  earned  a  se- 
cure place  in  the  annals  of  U.S.  history 
during  the  dlfiQcult  and  expansive  da^ 
of  the  middle  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

As  Cliht  and  his  good  wife  prepare  to 
return  to  New  Mexico,  I  Join  his  col- 
leagues in  wishing  them  a  most  pleasant 
retirement,  one  well  befitting  a  gracious 
and  devoted  couple  who  have  given  a 
lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to  their 
State  and  country. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL 
AND  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  great  honor  and  pleasure  on  October 
4  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  73d  anni- 
versary dinner  for  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  and  Research  Center  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

The  dinner,  held  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  here  in  Washington,  D.C..  was  a 
great  success.  Over  $80,000  was  raised 
for  the  hospital'is  programs. 

The  National  Jewish  Hospital  and  Re- 
search Center  is  a  nonsectarlan  medical 
center  for  chronic  respiratory  diseases. 
These  diseases  are  Increasing  at  a  truly 
frightening  rate.  Asthma,  emphysema, 
chronic  brtmchitis,  tuberculosis — these 
and  other  respiratory  crlpplers  now  af- 
flict an  estimated  14  million  Americans. 

As  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  facili- 
ties for  treatment,  study,  and  profes- 
sional education  in  chronic  respiratory 
disorders,  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
and  Research  Center  is  an  ImiMrtant  na- 
tional lesource  in  defense  of  respiratory 
health. 


As  a  clinical  facility  of  established  spe- 
cial expertise  in  chronic  respiratory  dis- 
eases, the  National  Jewish  Hospital  pro- 
vides a  truly  national  service  duplicating 
no  other.  Specialized  and  refined  tech- 
niques developed  there  in  the  treatment 
of  drug-resistant  tuberculosis,  severe 
asthma,  and  other  chronic  diseases  of 
limg  and  airway  make  NJH  a  "court  of 
last  resort"  for  near-hopeless  sufferers. 

For  thousands  of  chronically  ill  pa- 
tients, the  emotional  problems  of  long 
illness  are  as  crippling  as  disease  itself. 
Comprehensive  and  Innovative  treat- 
ment at  NJH  helps  the  patient  to  achieve 
emotional  as  well  as  physical  health. 

RXSEASCB 

Much  must  still  be  learned  about  the 
beautifully  efficient  but  most  fragile  link 
between  man  and  his  environment — the 
respiratory  mechanism — and  about  the 
dlseaises  which  threatrai  it. 

Research  at  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital and  Research  Center  has  a  two- 


fold mission:  First,  to  carry  out  studies 
directly  related  to  the  clinical  function 
of  the  hospital,  and  second,  to  throw  new 
light  on  biological  phenomena  in  gen- 
eral. 

irOUCATION 

Through  a  muitidlsciplinary  program 
of  education,  the  knowledge  won  by  ex- 
cellence and  study  at  NJH  enters  the 
mainstrefun  of  medical  and  scientlflo 
progress.  National  Jewish  Hospital  and 
Research  Center  accepts  as  a  major  re- 
sponsibility and  an  exceptional  (9porta> 
nity  its  mission  to  teach. 

Doctors,  research  scientists,  medical 
technician!,  nurses,  and  studants,  come  to 
NJH  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Statee 
and  the  world  for  training.  In  this  way 
the  special  techniques  and  skills  develop, 
ed  at  the  Hospital  are  disseminated  to 
communities  throughout  the  world. 

We  in  the  Congress  recently  passed  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972.  One  of  the  goals  of 
that  legislation  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  research  efforts  in  the  lung  dis- 
ease field.  Under  the  terms  of  the  qew 
law,  15  new  lung  research  centers  are  to 
be  established.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Hospital  and  Research 
Center  will  be  designated  as  one  such 
center.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
NJH  would  be  one  of  the  most  logical 
choices  possible. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  NJH,  and  because  of  Its  out- 
standing humanitarian  work  since  its 
establiduneat  in  1899,  I  am  -Ttry  proud 
to  have  served  as  chairman  of  the  re- 
cent NJH  dinner.  Dr.  Jesse  Stelnf eld.  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  General,  presented  dis- 
tinguished service  awards  at  the  Dinner 
to  the  seven  Washington  trustees  of  the 
hospital :  Durwood  L.  Boeglen.  Milton  W. 
King,  Sheldon  Magazine,  Leo  Perils.  Jack 
Pollln,  J.  Robert  Sherwood,  and  Douglas 
R.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Steinfeld  as  he  presented  the  awards  to 
each  of  these  dedicated  individuals; 

PBXBXNTATTON   TO    DOHWOOO    L.   BOBOLEM 

Our  first  hoiume  Is  Durwood  L.  Bosglen, 
a  noted  building  supplier  In  metropolitan 
Washington,  who  has  been  active  as  an  of- 
ficer of  many  dinners  and  as  a  sponsor  of 
special  programs  by  the  hospital — the  first 
time  was  back  In  19SB,  when  he  received  the 
bospltal's  National  Honor  Award.  On  behalf 
of  National  Jewish  Hospital,  I  am  pleased 
to  present  the  dlstlngiUshed  award  to  Dur- 
wood L.  Boeglen. 

ntassM'iAnoM  to  miltom  w.  xnra 
Our  next  guest  of  honor  Is  the  dean  of  the 
Washington  trustees — Milton  W.  King.  Mr. 
King's  conunltment  to  the  hospital  Is  deeply 
rooted  in  family  tradition.  He  Is  a  second 
generation  trustee  of  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital, and  was  one  of  the  fovinders  of  the 
Washington  conamlttee.  In.  addition  to  his 
activities  here  In  Washington,  he  has  served 
the  hospital  on  the  national  level,  as  s 
former  vice  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  present  hlaa 
with  this  distinguished  service  award,  In 
recognition  of  his  longstanding  devotion  to 
the  work  of  NJH. 

PKXSSNTATIOM    TO    SHXUWN    MAOAZXinC 

Sheldon  Magazine  has  an  impressive  list 
of  credits  to  his  name  as  a  trustee  of  the 
hospital.  He  has  been  a  trustee  for  a  past 
thirteen  years,  and  was  recently  elected  to 
the  post  of  national  vice  president  of  the 
Hospital.  He  originated  the  Washington  din- 
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nwB  to  10W.  and  ever  stoce  that  time  be 
bas  been  a  IswUng  sponsor  of  the  beaaAts. 
It  U  a  grsat  pleasure  to  honor  blm  tittmjmt 
,,lth  the  distinguished  servlos  award.  Mr. 

Magazine. 

paSSBITTATIOir  TO  LSD  rsBUS 

our  next  guest  of  hwior,  Leo  Perils,  is  » 
^U  known  and  highly  raspeoted  leader  ot 
the  labor  movement  in  the  tJnlted  Statee. 
As  the  national  director  of  community  seev- 
ices  for  the  AJrL-CIO,  he  U  inttoaately  In- 
volved with  the  problenjs  of  social  welfare 
and  health  care  In  this  country.  His  speotal 
expertise  and  talents  m  tliese  areaa  base  been 
a  great  asset  to  National  Jewish  BaaplSal. 
He  has  been  a  trustee  since  1987  aad  has 
been  active  to  the  Washington  dinners  for 
many  years.  I  am  very  pleased  to  preeent 
this  sward  for  distinguished  ssmoe  to  I*o 

Perils. 

FsxsKJrrATioir  to  jack  poxxnr 

The  next  award  recipient.  Jack  Pollln,  is 
a  leading  builder  who  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  National  Jewish  Hospital  for 
many  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  to  1971,  and  ho  has  demonstrated 
a  keen  totereet  to  furthering  the  hospital's 
work  to  respiratory  diseases. 

The  hospital  la  proud  to  honor  him  to- 
nlght  for  his  unsttotlng  friendship  and  great 
concern.  And  now,  on  behalf  of  the  hospital. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  present  this  dls- 
ttagulshed  service  award  to  Jack  Pollln. 

PRISXNTATION   TO   J.   SOBXXT  SKKSWOOD 

Our  next  honoree.  J.  Robert  Sherwood,  to 
always  ready  and  wUllng  to  lend  his  time 
and  his  considerable  prestige  to  the  boepttal's 
programs,  despite  hto  many  obligations  as 
the  president  of  one  of  Washington's  largest 
suburban  banks. 

He  has  been  a  leading  supporter  of  the 
Washington  dinners,  and  he  has  also  been 
the  key  organizer  of  the  annual  Baltimore 
dinners  for  the  hospital.  His  enormous  dedi- 
cation earned  him  the  hospital's  1970  Honor 
Award,  and  it  to  a  grea«  prlvUege  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  once  again.  I  am  happy  to 
present  the  dtotlngutohed  service  award  to 
J.  Robert  Sherwood. 

paXSKNTATIOIf  TO  DOtT0I.AS  B.  BMrTR 

Douglas  R.  Smith  has  been  a  mainstay  of 
the  Washington  committee  for  more  than  a 
decade.  He  was  honored  at  the  first  Washing- 
ton dinner  to  1968,  and  for  the  past  eight 
years  hto  leadership  as  dinner  treasurer  has 
contributed  Inunensely  to  the  succees  of 
Washington's  efforts  for  the  hospital.  Hto 
great  warmth  and  profound  commitment  has 
msde  htm  a  prtaclpal  advisor  for  every  facet 
of  the  hospital's  programs  to  Washington. 

1  am  delighted  to  present  thte  award  to 
Douglas  R.  Smith  for  hto  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  hospital. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  handicapped  persons  face  ter- 
rible injustices  which  often  keep  them 
from  participating  fully  in  the  benefits  of 
our  society.  As  a  member  erf  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  I  have 
a  special  Interest  in  identifying  the  types 
of  discrimination  suffered  by  handi- 
capped persons  and  doing  all  I  can  to 
eliminate  them. 

Recently  many  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals representing  handicapped  per- 
sons in  Minnesota  met  to  discuss  their 
common  problems  and  what  action  could 
be  taken  to  guarantee  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  The  meeting,  the  Gover- 
nor's Conference  on  the  Handlcajjped, 
was  described  in  an  article  in  the  Minne- 


apolis Tribune.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tte  aewmaper's  aeeoont  at  this 
meeting.  entttMl  "TTMidtcapped  Tell  of 
Dlaerlmlnatlon  In  Finding  Jobs  and  Get- 
ting   Insuraaoe,"    be    printed    in    the 

RSOORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
aa  follows: 

Ranvicappxo  Tdx  or  Discbimination  iw 

nKDim   JOBS  AMD   QKTTXIira   iKStrKAKCK 

(By  Brian  Anderson) 

Ruth  Erickson  has  been  driving  for  20  years 
and  hae  never  had  an  accident. 

But  when  her  automobile  Insurance  came 
due  last  year  her  Insurance  company  re- 
quired that  a  doctor  or  nurse  ride  with  her  on 
a  test  trip  and  report  back  to  the  company 
before  It  would  renew  Miss  Erlckson's  policy. 

"I  passed  my  drivers  test  the  first  time  I 
tO(A  It,"  she  recalled  Wednesday.  "I  know 
a  lady  who  took  It  five  times  before  she 
passed  it,  and  the  company  sold  her  insur- 
ance right  away." 

Miss  Sriokson  wasn't  totally  surprised  by 
the  company's  requirement  because,  as  a 
)iiB.»/|f«»«PP«>ii  person  crippled  by  artbrltto, 
she  has  corns  to  expect,  not  just  inconven- 
iences, but  outright  discrimination  because 
of  her  handicap. 

She  remembers  too  well,  for  example,  the 
time  shs  was  rejected  as  a  teacher  in  a  rural 
North  Dakota  school  because  she  was  handi- 
capped, or  tbe  Insurance  agent  who  refused 
to  Insure  her  car,  oi  the  college  trustees 
who  didn't  like  the  Idea  of  her  worktog  as 
a  clerk  at  a  college  because  "normal  students 
shouldn't  see  her." 

Wednesday  more  than  500  handicapped 
people  from  around  the  state  Joined  more 
than  l,fi00  people  from  73  public  and  private 
agencies  that  work  with  the  handicapped  to 
discuss  their  needs  at  the  Oovemor's  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped,  held  at  the 
Radlsson  South. 

One  of  the  mato  concerns  of  the  partici- 
pants was  that  their  hunun  and  legal  rights 
be  recognised,  and  ths  handicapped  had 
numerous  stories  to  prove  their  point. 

Iiffann<>  Nelson,  for  example,  has  never  been 
hospitalized  In  her  S3  years,  but  because  she 
has  cerebral  palsy  she  cannot  get  hospitali- 
zation instirance. 

Charles  Van  Heuveto.  38.  carries  no  insur- 
ance at  all  because  the  Insurance  that  is 
available  to  some  handicapped  people  has 
"outrageous  premiums." 

When  LeRoy  Marshall,  43,  bought  a  house 
In  southeast  Mlnneapolto  to  1962  he  couldn't 
get  mortgage  Insurance  to  cover  the   loan. 

"If  I  had  died,  the  houss  wovUd  have  gone 
to  the  bank  Instead  of  my  family,"  said 
Marshall,  who  has  cerebral  palsy. 

Joan  Ryan.  24,  graduated  from  St.  Paul's 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  with  almost  an  A 
average.  But  when  she  tried  to  get  into 
Southwest  State  CoUege  she  was  told  that 
an  attendant  could  not  be  found  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  thus  she  had  to  forego  that 
college  opportunity. 

In  a  presentation  last  night  to  Oov.  Wen- 
dell Anderson  and  a  number  of  leglslstlve 
candidates,  the  handicapped  recommended 
about  40  measures  they  beltove  are  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  Minnesota's  handicapped  peo- 
ple. 

They  recommended  such  thtogs  as  legis- 
lation prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  ba- 
ste of  physical  or  mental  handicaps,  having 
Insurance  agents  and  companies  Insure  the 
handicapped  at  reasonable  rates,  expandUig 
special-education  and  health-support  serv- 
ices for  the  handicapped,  expandtog  the  serv- 
ice authority  of  day-activity  centers  to  In- 
clude the  handicapped  and  Increastog  the 
number  of  work-activity  centers  for  severely 
disabled  people  who  may  someday  be  em- 
ployable. 

"The  handicapped  for  too  long  Just  sat 
back,  expecting  others  to  do  things  for  them," 


Miss  Brtckson  said.  "But  now  we're  fighting." 
MlBS  Nelson  said  shs  hoped  that  yeetsrday^ 
conference  "wlU  make  the  governor  and  the 
Legislature  more  aware"  of  the  handicapped. 
"And  maybe  enourage  them  to  do  something 
about  It,"  added  Miss  Ryan. 

"We  dont  want  to  be  segregated  from  tbe 
public,"  said  Charles  Prahm.  a  young  man 
with  cerebral  palsy  who  spoke  by  potottng 
to  words  aiul  letters  on  a  board  In  front  of 
him. 

"We  Just  want  ths  right  to  live  a  normal 
llSs." 

Tbe  conference  was  preceded  Tuesday  and 
yesterday  morning  by  tbe  first  Rehabilitation 
Consumers  Advisory  Conference,  where  about 
160  handicapped  people  met  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors  and  ofBclais  to  dis- 
cuss service  areas  that  need  improvement. 


DRAMATIC  CHANGES  IN  AMEEUCAN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  all  of  us  have  witnessed  the 
dramatic  changes  which  have  taken 
place  In  American  higher  education.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  have  had  to  con- 
front many  profoundly  difficult  prob- 
lems— problems  related  to  totally  inad- 
equate budgets,  student  demands  for  in- 
novative course  materials,  curriculum 
offerings  and  teaching  techniques,  and 
Increasing  public  pressure  for  high-qual- 
ity low-cost  learning. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Senators  the  Judicious  remarks  of  an 
outstanding  educator,  Dr.  Jamee  L. 
Fisher,  president  of  Towaon  State  Col- 
lege in  Baltimore,  Md.,  who,  together 
with  his  faculty  and  student  body,  has 
been  striving  to  create  an  even  stronger 
institution  offering  tntellectual  chal- 
lenge, personal  satisfaction  and  reward. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Fisher's  September  8,  1972 
address  to  the  faculty  of  Towaon  State 
College  be  inserted  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccots, 
as  follows: 

TBB    STATB    or   AMBBBCAW   HIOBBB   EnVCATXOW 
AND  TOWSOW  STATB  OOULB^ 

I  am  deUgbted  to  be  !  ere  today,  «o  wel- 
come you  back  to  another  aoademle  yeer 
and  to  welcome  thoee  who  are  new  to  aa  ex- 
citing company.  I  stand  before  you  In  my 
fourth  year  here  immeasurably  strengthened 
by  my  association  with  you  and  ooofident  of 
our  future. 

My  Intention  thto  afternoon  is  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  condition  and  future  of  Asner- 
lean  higher  education  and  Towaon  State  Col- 
lege. 

Certainly,  during  t^e  pes*  few  years.  Msb- 
er  education  hae  undergone  a  test  of  internal 
and  external  criticism  that  has  amounted  to 
oombat.  We  have  debated  with  one  another, 
and  with  our  svipportlng  society.  We  have 
tried  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  impurity  only 
apparently  to  find  lilm  everywhere  and  no- 
where. And  now  we  are  aU  asking,  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?" 

Looking  to  the  future  implies,  ot  course, 
an  end  to  our  Internal  re*>criutk>n,  to  the  vio- 
lence, vulgarity,  dlstnist  and  dislntefrratlon 
of  the  past  half  decade,  and  suggeets  that 
the  dichotomies  are  being  bridged  No  one 
can  be  certain  thM  this  aaeumptlon  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  think  that  one  can  assume  that 
this  phenomenon  which  came  upon  us  un- 
expectedly with  the  shook  ol  a  sudden  salary 
reduction,  and  quickly  qiread  to  the  entire 
world  of  higher  education,  oould  leave  in  the 
same  rapid  way.  At  lease  I  certainly  hope  e<K 

I  believe  that  what  went  wron«  In  higher 
eduoation  weni  wrong  throughout  the  world. 
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nnlv«nltl«a  In  P«rU.  Berlin.  Tokyo  and  Lon- 
don -w«r«  M  (ttK)r4«r«d  u  Harvard,  Columbia. 
Berk:al«7  aod  Maryland.  S«noTU  studants  of 
the  subject  cl«tai  that  part  of  the  dlaord«r 
waa  du«  to  t>h«  g«n«ral  condition  of  iimji.  but 
certainly  a  large  pmrt  can  b«  charged  to 
MTloxia  Tn1rta><n  on  the  part  of  the  total 
enterprlie  of  hl«ber  education.  In  large  meea- 
ure,  It  waa  and  contlnuea  to  be  the  Und  of 
mtotxjnaai  inteeratton  of  bl^h  anxiety  and 
oonfUeUi^  opinion*  that  characterizes  every 
revolution,  when  the  traditional  ooneenrauB  la 
eroded  sind  the  supportive  pillars  that  stAbU- 
Ity  and  growth  depend  vpon  beootne  auddenly 
unatable  and  then  totally  oollapee. 

However  one  ezpUilne  the  world-wide  revo- 
lution in  hl0ber  edueatton,  In  American  In- 
stttuUona  all  the  usattl  probleme  were  esao- 
ertttted  or  traneoended  by  the  Vietnam  War. 
racial  conflict,  sudden  realization  of  the 
plight  of  the  poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
tbm  pillage  of  o\ir  natural  reeouroee.  the  un- 
fortunate state  of  national  priorities  as  re- 
flected In  the  federal  budget,  and  an  Incroae- 
tngiy  unhappy  ImpreeelDn  at  the  quality  of 
our  national  life. 

H»TlD«  made  UtUe  progrees  on  tlielr  as- 
sault on  racial  Injustice  and  the  war,  the 
young — an  un|)ieoedented  proportion  of 
whom  were  now  in  college  for  a  variety  of 
right  and  wrong  reasons — turned  thetr  frus- 
tration on  the  Institution  that  was  the  safest 
and  closest  at  hand,  thetr  coUe«»  or  univer- 
sity. Tbe  other  problems  continued  in  their 
grinding  way  so  that  the  new  revolution  fed 
upon  Itself  as  concern  turned  to  frustration 
and  frustration  to  hostility  and  hostility  to 
violence. 

Unfortunately,  these  symptomatic  exter- 
nal Issues  virtually  obviated  serious  attention 
U)  our  own  problems,  an  increasingly  \m- 
p«xt0trabAe  Amertoan  university — an  institu- 
tion that  appsurently  existed  prtmarlly  for 
Itself  and  without  real  regard  for  lU  people, 
an  institution  that  reproduced  Itself  In  a 
thousand  different  names  all  over  America, 
but  each  In  the  mold  of  the  Harvards.  the 
Berktieye  and  the  MaryUn<ls.  In  fact,  the  In- 
fection even  spread  to  the  community  col- 
leges as  many  of  them  qulcUy  abandoned 
Uielr  prtoM  oommitments  to  teohnlcaJ.  ter- 
minal and  oontlnulnc  education  as  they  too 
ambariced  on  the  course  of  so-oalled  "tusa- 
demlc  reepectabUlty."  We  had  become  the 
prototype  of  unexamined  assumptions. 

Many  believe  that  we  were  the  victims  of 
our  own  stioceas.  We  had  grown  so  rapidly 
tliat  we  fftlled  to  ey amine  historic  assump- 
tions on  which  were  based  the  higher  educa- 
tion enterprise.  In  this  century,  the  national 
studMit  body  doubled  every  15  years  until  a 
base  of  alnxMt  3.000.000  in  1960  amoiuted 
to  almost  6,000.000  by  1B70;  bear  In  mind  that 
In  1870  the  national  total  was  53,000  stu- 
dents. In  a  centxiry  we  had  grown  from  52.000 
to  8,000.000  students.  Remember  also  that 
rhitny  during  these  deoadee  had  meant  sim- 
ply Increased  numbers  and  physical  growth, 
with  only  infrequent  and  token  lntem*l 
change,  and  never  at  any  retU  cost  to  the 
traditional  enterprise.  Such  conditions  may 
stake  sense  in  the  production  of  lunch  meat, 
but  for  higher  education  the  consequences 
were  drastic. 

And  many  of  us  painfully  remember  that 
few  even  noticed  that  the  enormoxia  growtii 
In  our  student  bodies  did  not  include  those 
who  needed  higher  education  most.  To 
mlxMsnty  youth  and  others  in  the  lower 
aoclo-eoonomic  quArtlle  of  the  population 
and  to  millions  of  mature  adults  a  college 
degree  was  the  essential  ingredient  to  up- 
ward mobility,  yet  we  did  virtually  nothing 
until  they  and  a  few  enlightened  colleagues 
of  our  number  reminded  us,  often  in  very 
dranaatlc  ways. 

As  if  from  the  blue,  students  suddenly 
asked  the  questton  most  of  us  had  been  too 
preoccupied  to  aek.  "Does  this  enterprise 
really  provide  a  good  education?"  Oranted 
that  their  suggestions  and  demands  for  In- 


ternal ■ohe"gt  were  not  aiwajrs  a  move  to- 
ward edoeatlonal  improvecnent.  but  they  did 

start  us  looking  more  seriously  at  what  we 
were  doing.  Indeed,  since  Harvard  was 
founded  in  1738.  student  questions  and  dis- 
content have  preceded  every  substantive  pe- 
riod of  change  in  American  higher  educaitton. 
Student  questions  about  (governance  caught 
most  of  us  completely  unprepared.  In  their 
eagerness  to  reform,  many  institutions  over- 
compensated  so  that  from  being  badly  gov- 
erned they  now  emerged  as  largely  ungov- 
ernable. The  so-called  participatory  democ- 
racy on  our  campuses  too  frequently  meant 
simply  endless  discussion.  VlrtuaUy  every 
decision  now  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  so 
many  potential  vetoes  both  within  and  out- 
side the  unlverstty  that  many  of  our  con- 
cerned members  were  either  totally  radical- 
ized or  completely  abandoned  the  effort. 

Student  governments  will  not  survive  If 
they  do  not  seriously  get  about  the  business 
of  representing  the  best  Interests  of  their 
constituents  and  the  entire  campus  com- 
munity. Student  government  will  soon  lose 
all  Its  credibility  and  acceptance  even  from 
studenu  If  Its  only  concerns  are  freer  sex, 
man  parking,  education  wtthotit  effort  and 
attainment  of  the  heights  of  Utopia  without 
climbing.  Academic  councils  or  faculty  sen- 
ates will  only  be  debating  societies  If  they 
fall  to  recognize  the  abuses  and  more  effec- 
tively correct  them.  And.  certainly,  vice  pres- 
idents, deans  and  department  chairmen  do 
not  exist  to  pass  the  buck  upward  and  to 
avoid  the  difficult  decisions.  Leadership  Is 
eaaential  at  every  level — faculty,  students, 
administrators,  trustees.  We  are  In  this 
together. 

And,  certainly,  presidents  must  be  faulted 
for  a  lack  of  moral  leadership,  not  Just  in 
time  of  crisis,  but  also  in  earlier  and  peace- 
ful times  when  presidents  too  often  were 
blind  to  the  moral  as  well  as  economic  Im- 
plications of  unbridled  growth  that  was  cer- 
tainly spiectacular  but  of  questionable  edu- 
cational value.  We  continued  to  see  one 
another  at  national  meetings  and  deter- 
mined Individual  prestige  based  on  Institu- 
tional enroUnsent  and  number  and  kind  of 
degree  programs  offered.  But  we  did  not  use 
our  Influence  to  move  for  more  representa- 
tive boeuds  of  trustees,  for  greater  rewards 
for  those  faculty  concerned  with  students, 
for  larger  enrollments  of  minority  students, 
for  true  educational  reform  and  growth,  and 
for  stronger  and  more  Intelligent  reactions 
to  those  students  and  staff  who  would  not 
or  could  not  behave  and  adopt  methods 
consistent  with  our  nature  and  welfare. 

Add  to  tnls  condition  the  dimension  of  fi- 
nancial crisis  brought  ujwn  us  by  an  In- 
creasing public  awareness  of  our  unfortunate 
condition  and  severely  limited  tax  dollars, 
and  you  have  an  Image  of  higher  education 
tlMkt  amounts  to  crisis. 

Some  states  passed  legislation  regulating 
class  loads.  This  was  done  in  California  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  President  Hitch  of  the 
University  of  California  had  warned  that 
this  is  like  asking  how  many  hours  a  sur- 
geon spends  in  the  operating  room  or  a 
nalnister  spends  delivering  a  sermon.  Other 
states  attempted  to  get  Into  the  hiring  and 
firing  process  Itself. 

Certainly,  we  must  know  and  feel  the  fact 
that  virtually  all  legislatures  in  this  land 
are  proportionately  reducing  allocations  to 
higher  education.  I  am  astounded  that  some 
continue  In  tbe  belief  that  this  is  a  meas- 
ure of  a  worshipful  public  that  only  reflects 
a  temporary  financial  pinch  In  the  public 
coffer. 

Prom  within  our  profession  we  are  advised 
by  a  recent  Carnegie  Commission  Report  that 
the  total  Institutional  expenditures  of  high- 
er education  should  be  and  can  be  reduced 
by  approximately  20%   by   1980. 

But  If  we  have  unwittingly  disestablished 
our  credibility  we  can  also  conscientiously 
reeetablisb  It.  If  we  have  tarnished  our  in- 


tegrity of  purpose,  we  can  learn  from  our 
frastrated  and  impossible  hopes  and  move 
to  refurbish  our  central  purpose.  We  can- 
not tindo  the  pMt  yean,  but  we  can  learn 
from  them. 

SEVIKW  OP  TKB  PAST  TVAB 

While  I  do  not  Imply  that  all  of  these 
conditions  prevaU  at  Towson  State  College. 
I  certainly  do  not  suggest  that  we  are  com- 
pletely free  of  them.  Indeed,  in  light  of  our 
recent  history.  I  believe  that  our  prospects 
for  both  maintaining  and  prospering  are  as 
good  or  better  than  any  established  institu- 
tion in  America. 

I  was  pleased  this  year  about  the  degree 
to  which  the  department  chairmen's  work- 
shop was  both  realistic  and  optimistic,  for 
in  my  judgment  both  dimensions  are  Impera- 
tive to  our  future.  Although  I  point  with 
pride  at  our  progress  at  Towson  to  date,  I  be- 
lieve that  In  spite  of  all  our  self-examination 
and  protestations  of  virtue,  we  stlU  seem  to 
exhibit  a  remarkable  capacity  for  buying  the 
same  old  pig  in  only  marginally  different 
pokes.  There  are  stlU  too  many  of  us  who 
approach  institutional  renewal  as  Dorothy 
Parker,  that  ascerb  commentator  on  Ameri- 
can art  and  culture,  described  Katherlne 
Hepburn  in  a  new  play.  Miss  Parker  said. 
"Miss  Hepburn  last  night  ran  a  gamut  of 
emotion  from  A  to  B." 

Although  we  are  only  beginning,  last  year 
at  Towson  there  was  healthy  movement  and 
many  milestones  testify  to  our  progress.  Al- 
most every  department  can  point  to  Im- 
provements Initiated  to  make  our  teaching 
and  learning  environment  better.  In  the 
knowledge  that  chronicling  achievements 
result  In  the  sin  of  omlsslcKi,  I  will  still  at- 
tempt to  cite  some  of  the  high  spots  of  last 
year: 

1.  Increased  interxishlp  opporttinlttes  In 
the  Department  of  Communications  and 
Sciences. 

2.  New  graduate  major  In  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy. 

3.  The  art  therapy  course  developed  In 
conjunction  with  Sheppard -Pratt. 

4.  New  attempts  at  screening  and  advising 
of  Education  majors. 

6.  Development  of  competencies  for 
teacher  education. 

6.  The  use  of  the  Keller  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and 
Physics. 

7.  Over  20  significant  research  projects 
completed  In  our  Learning  Resources  Center. 

8.  A  second  Bachelor's  degree  program. 

9.  The  implementation  of  ovi  undergrad- 
uate degree  programs  In  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Qeneral  Studies. 

10.  Revisions  in  the  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary education  Master's  program. 

11.  The  development  of  a  Master's  degree 
in  Qeneral  Studies  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  Academic  Council  this  fall. 

12.  An  expansion  of  otir  extension  program. 
IS.  The  extension  of  our  art  collection  to  a 

total  value  of  over  $500,000. 

14.  Major  grants  for  Nursing,  Occupational 
Therapy  and  Oriental  Art. 

15.  The  use  of  media  instruction  in  our 
ciurrent  health  problems  course  and  In  sev- 
eral early  childhood  courses. 

16.  The  mlni-mester  which  enrolled  over 
800  students  in  new  academic  experiences. 

17.  Greater  use  of  our  programs  of  credit 
for  experience.  Independent  Study  and  Col- 
lege In  Escrow. 

18.  Introduction  of  open  space  teaching 
methods  and  Individual  instruction  in  large 
sections  by  the  Theatre  Department. 

19.  A  revised  and  more  Impactful  student 
orientation  program. 

20.  A  Middle  States  evaluation  which  styled 
our  progress  during  the  last  three  years  as 
"remarkable."  (This  year  we  wlU  be  receiv- 
lag  a  return  visit  from  the  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  which 
I  am  confident  will  show  such  progress  in 
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this  area  that  we  will  be  able  to  waive  good- 
bye to  accrediting  groups  for  a  whUe.) 

21  Manag«nally  we  are  In  better  ib^ie 
than  ever.  Although  problems  exist,  we  are 
udmlied  by  virtually  every  other  insUtuUon 
in  the  state  and  our  admlnUtr«ttve  costs 
ue  the  lowest  of  any  four-year  public  In- 
stitution Jn  Maryland. 

22  Our  development  program  has  In  lew 
than  two  years  been  directly  or  Indirectly 
responsible  for  genermJtog  approximately 
$3,000,000  In  cash  or  kind,  and  has  been 
praised  by  international  authorities. 

23.  Student  services  were  reorganized  in  an 
effort  to  divorce  administrative  from  student 
advocacy  functions  and  to  make  more  con- 
sistent student  and  college  needs  at  less 
costs. 

All  these  and  more  are  credible  evidence  of 
our  Intention  to  accommodate  student  diver- 
sity of  interest  and  age,  and  perfa^w  more 
importantly,  of  our  abUlty  to  contend  with 
and  surmount  the  obstacles  of  today. 

At  Towson,  budgets  for  the  last  three  yeare 
have  increased  at  approximately  $2,000,000 
per  year  (1971:  13.7;  1972:  15.6;  1973:  17.8: 
1974:  request  23.0).  Tet  our  Board  approved 
request  for  fiscal  1974  amounts  to  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  4.0  mUUon  doUars. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that  in  my  judgment  we 
have  abscdutely  no  chance  of  getting  our 
1974  budget  request  of  over  $22,000,000  in 
operating  funds.  The  budget  request  not 
only  falls  to  consider  our  recent  past,  but 
there  simply  wUl  not  be  sufficient  fvmds  to 
go  round.  Additionally,  I  believe,  that  the 
next  fiscal  year  wUl  see  the  State  of  Mary- 
land operate  at  a  subotantUU  deficit.  For  us, 
the  Implications  are  many  and  obvious. 

Our  1973  budget,  while  showing  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  $2^00.000,  of  which 
$1,200,000  Is  In  State  General  Funds,  is  an 
extremely  tight  one — in  reality,  the  tightest 
In  some  time.  This  tightness  is  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  large  amounts  of  money  re- 
quired for  salary  Increasee— certainly  a  pleas- 
ant added  cost— «ttid  mostly  for  c^)enlng  and 
operating  new  buildings,  specifically  the  Fine 
Arts  Building.  In  effect,  we  will  be  operating 
this  year  on  last  year's  budget  ($15.6). 

I  am  in  the  process  of  reviewing  our  local 
measures  and  although  I  am  aware  and 
pleased  with  the  departmental  economies 
commissions  Introduced  by  Dean.  Shaw,  this 
review  must  go  far  beyond  the  academic 
department  levrt.  Departmental  eoonomlcs 
are  but  one  facet  of  the  total  situation.  In- 
deed, I  discussed  the  situation  this  summer 
with  the  faculty  and  student  members  of  our 
college  committees  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Long 
Range  Planning.  I  have  decided  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  departmental  economies  commis- 
sions, it  will  be  my  intention  in  the  near 
future  to  appoint  a  Special  College-v>ide  Task 
Force  consisting  of  faculty,  students  and 
staff  to  look  at  priorities  and  economies  from 
the  college  perspective  and  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dean  Shaw.  The  Task  Force  will 
be  asked  to  advise  the  Academic  Council  and 
ultimately  the  President.  Their  role  will  be 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  institu- 
tional priorities  and  to  assist  In  developing 
our  posture  with  respect  to  economies.  No  in- 
structional or  administrative  area  will  be 
sacrosanct.  Among  other  goals  for  the  Task 
Force  will  be  (1)  to  consider  instructional 
economies  which  will  allow  us  to  teach  ef- 
fectively more  students  at  less  cost;  (2)  to 
consider  economies  in  the  academic  service 
area:  and  (3)  to  consider  Instructional  and 
academic  service  priorities  In  both  new  and 
existing  programs  and  services. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  demanding  and 
exacting  assignment,  the  Task  Force  and 
the  departmental  commlsslone  will  un- 
doubtedly consider  many  of  the  things  men- 
tioned by  Dean  Shaw  In  bis  provocaUve  paper 
presented  at  tbe  Departmeint  Chairmen's 
Workshop,  such  as  teaching  methods  and 
the  use  of  the  new  media,  college  orgaolaa- 
tlon,  class  stee,  the  role  of  use  of  eopport 


POTKKUUI,  retfuolng  tlw  ymn  of  study,  utt- 
ll^Dg  brtgbt  undMgnMlttates  and  part-tlm* 
faooltr.  possible  ia«silgnment  of  our  mem- 
ben,  credit-hour  prodaetum  of  Indlrldual 
faculty  nMmben.  admlnlrtiaUv  earvlces.  the 
r<He  of  student  fees,  and  a  hart  of  other 
questions  that  are  most  dlActAt  and  con- 
troversial. The  only  invloUOil*  ansa  in  their 
assignment  will  tw  faculty-staff  salaxlas  and 
fringe  beneAts  wbleli  remain  too  low. 

There  U  a  wtiole  array  of  models  and  Ideas 
avaU«Me  that  we  slMuld  InvesMgate  bearing 
in  mind,  o«  eourae,  th«t  whatever  we  do  must 
retain  the  doient  of  the  hunan.  For  In- 
stance, today  there  are  those  penona.  re- 
spected in  our  pimfSMlnn.  wbo  advocate 
doing  away  with  the  old  four-year  ooilege 
module,  introducing  a  baccalaureate  program 
that  calls  for  one  year  of  full-time  enroll- 
ment and  the  remainder  on  a  part-time 
basis  Otben  talk  ot  entire  oounas  by  oaa- 
Mtte  tapes.  Some  talk  of  vkleo-tape  leeturas 
and  the  use  of  tutors  often  tMsed  in  a  media 
center.  Many  advocate  Incnaasd  numbers  of 
part-tlmte  and  lemer  qualttad  factUty  and 
doing  away  with  the  traditional  rasktance 
requirements,  and  they  challenge  any  to 
solentlfloaUy  refute  ttvelr  oontetttkaas  that 
effective,  even  more  effective  learning,  tafces 
place  under  such  conditions. 

Certainly  in  the  area  of  graduate  study,  if 
we  do  not  begin  to  "reach  out"  to  our  stu- 
dents, their  needs  will  be  met  elsewhere. 
Already  we  are  seeing  school  systems  develop 
their  own  In-servloe  programs  as  a  way  of 
dealing  with  a  sluggish  collegiate  enterprise 
wliioh  refusee  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  ex- 
tension programs.  If  we  do  not  move  Into  this 
area,  most  assuredly  others  will.  The  ices  will 
be  the  thousands  of  people  we  could  have 
served,  and  a  more  personal  one  of  pocket- 
book  that  will  be  frtt  as  there  U  a  decreasing 
demand  for  on-oampus  graduate  work. 

I  am  confident  that  at  Towson  we  can 
develop  a  deaign  or  designs  that  will  enable 
us  to  botti  eoonomlae  and  prosper.  I  suggest 
the  posture  of  thoee  Involved  In  thess  efforts, 
and  Indeed  of  each  of  us,  should  be  in  the 
spirit  of  the  recent  National  Task  Force  on 
Higher  Education  chaired  by  Frank  Newman 
of  Stanford  University.  For  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  national  efforts  for  higher 
education,  a  federally-funded  group  at- 
tempted to  consider  higher  education  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  interest  of  society, 
the  people,  rather  than  the  best  interest  and 
point  of  view  of  the  institutions.  If  we  pro- 
ceed using  as  a  common  denominator  for 
all  our  efforts  the  best  interest  of  students, 
we  wUl  muster  a  legion  that  can  win  any 
combat. 


COORDINATION    AKD    EXTTSNAL    AUTHOUTT 


This  year  the  visage  of  external  central  au- 
thority will  become  more  obvious  and  influ- 
ential in  Maryland  in  the  form  of  the  Mary- 
land Council  for  Higher  Education.  I  view 
this  as  a  good  step,  but  there  nwiy  be  tensions 
and  problems  before  we  see  positive  results. 

Ten  years  ago  a  half  dozen  states  had  spe- 
cial agencies  to  plan  and  coordinate  higher 
education,  and  now  less  than  a  half  dozen 
do  not.  Because  of  a  number  of  reasons,  state 
legislators  and  other  elected  officials  are  tired 
of  the  inefficiency  and  duplication  and  down- 
right waste  that  have  been  the  result  of  In- 
stitutional independence.  Certainly,  this  has 
been  the  case  in  Maryland. 

I  have  said  to  you  that  we  must  not  deny 
or  Ignore  the  coming  of  Increased  central  au- 
thority. To  do  as  much  U  not  to  have  a  part 
in  its  shaping.  Institutional  autonomy,  yes, 
but  only  within  carefully  prescribed  limits. 
The  underlying  assumption  in  centralized 
planning  Is  that  all  Institutions  in  the  sUte 
cannot  serve  all  functions  of  higher  educa- 
tion equally  well,  and  there  must  be  a  divi- 
sion of  program. 

To  me,  the  results  of  increased  central  au- 
thority across  the  land  indicate  that  such  a 
condition  offers  to  state  colleges  considerably 
more  advantage  than  disadvantage,  for  wa 


have  almost  always  been  given  short  ahrin 
in  the  distribution  of  resoiirces.  Again,  Mary- 
land is  a  classic  example.  Efficiencies  ars  not 
only  acoompllsteed.  but  there  has  been  a 
marked  Increase  In  faculty  salaries  and  fringe 

beneAU.  ^  _.  v. 

My  commenM  about  coordination  of  higher 
eduoatlon  also  assume  that  because  we  must 
compete  for  lUnlted  resources  with  other 
go<vemmental  ftmctlona.  higher  education  is 
a  poWtloal  enterprise.  Alternate  dedAons 
about  the  slkapea  of  future  education  in 
Maryland  are  formulations  of  poUttcal  pol- 
icy, and  it  has  been  well  demonstrated  that 
a  few  voloes  speaking  in  our  best  mtereei 
are  man  effective  than  many  weU-lnten- 
tloned  but  unorganlaed  proponents.  If  we 
recognize  and  appreciate  these  facts  of  cen- 
tral planning,  we  can  play  an  important 
role  m  «je  future  of  higher  education  In 
Maryland. 

For  recent  confirmation  let  us  review  the 
events  of  the  year  past.  You  will  recall  that 
In  December  1971.  we  heard  unofficlaUy  that 
the  Maryland  CouncU  was  going  to  give  us 
approximately  80  days  to  order  our  program 
prlortttes  with  an  eye  toward  cutting  off  the 
bottom  15%  This  obviously  was  both  impos- 
sible, and  perhapa  unfounded,  but  It  did  por- 
tend an  attitude  and  a  direction. 

In  January  1972.  we  offlctally  received  the 
following  from  the  Maryland  Council: 

"The  Council  requests  each  segment  board 
to  determine  from  Its  segment  viewpoint  the 
relaUve  prtorlty  of  aU  the  programs  offered 
at  each  of  its  Institutions  or  campuses  and 
report  to  the  CouncU  by  September  2.  1972 
the  programs  offered  at  each  institution  or 
campus  In  order  of  priority." 

This  was  only  slightly  less  possible  than 
Its  predecessor.  At  Toweon  we  reacted  with 
a  position  paper  that  was  later  adopted  by 
the  other  state  colleges  and  the  Maryland 
CouncU,  the  gist  of  which  was: 

"We  are  In  agreement  with  what  Is  per- 
ceived to  be  the  Oouncll'i  intent  of  deter- 
mination of  program  priorities;  however,  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  method  suggested  and 
In  fact  feel  that  the  Council's  request  as 
presently  constructed  will  be  counter-pro- 
ductive to  the  accomplishment  of  oxir  com- 
mon goals." 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  spirit  of  our  paper 
was  accepted  and  this  summer  a  Special  Task 
Force  on  Academic  Program  Pnoniles  wa* 
appointed.  I  am  a  member  of  that  group 
We  have  met  once  and  appear  headed  toward 
the  WHICHK  program  definitions.  You  will 
hear  further  on  this  subject  as  developments 
occur. 

During  this  same  period,  on  February  11, 
1972.  an  enlightened  bill  was  introduced  by 
Delegates  Kent  and  Pescl  (House  BUI  if  674) 
which  was  passed  in  May  1972.  The  Impltoa- 
tions  of  HB  674  on  higher  education  will  be 
dramatic,  for  now  the  Maryland  Council  for 
Higher  Education  has  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove all  new  academic  programs  at  public 
institutions  and  to  review  existing  programs 
with  the  possibility  of  major  alterations  We 
must  bear  In  mind  these  things  as  we  en- 
counter 1973-73. 


trKBKST  AND  ufSTnTTTioNAi.  inttrntAi.rrT 
Last  year  marked  the  first  In  my  experience 
when  members  of  this  community  were  ar- 
rested by  civU  authorities.  In  retrospect.  I 
do  not  question,  at  least  in  large  measure,  the 
motivation  of  those  who  were  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  last  spring,  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  these  activities  led  to  no  good  end. 
Why  is  It  that  institutions  like  Towson  must 
go  through  a  Disneyland  like  experience  of 
provincial  disintegration  before  getting  about 
the  serious  buslnees  of  social  renewal?  Why 
Is  It  that  we  must  first  fight  one  another  be- 
fore gaining  the  wisdom  and  the  conviction 
to  contend  with  the  real  adversary? 

The  polities  at  this  college  m  the  matter  of 
disruption  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
and  expounded  that  I  wUl  not  belabor  them 
hero.  etoOee  It  to  say  tbat  that  policy  wUl 
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in«lTit«>n  for  tb«  tviUtn.  I  pny  that  I  will 
not  acatn  be  called  upon  to  vntfy  ttw  lnt«iiit 
or  latter  at  thM*  polldM. 

A  uxUTcrtlty  i»  not  ft  pUM  dMtgziad  to  make 
people  feel  comfortable.  On  the  contrary.  It 
should  be  a  place  where  one  hears  wtMM  be 
doesn't  expect  to  b«ar.  It  should  be  a  place 
irtMre  an  indlTUtaal  la  rooked  back  on  bis 
cuobe-rlddflo  baunobea,  and  ezpertaacM  an 
almBOt  ^raneiUMiTi.tlke  prooeee  ot  rvrelatioo 
aad  d^cufery.  At  the  Mm*  time.  nsitlMr  U  a 
unlrentty  a  plM«  at  Intlitdatlon  or  threat. 

Ttia  *^'«"<^  ta  tanoouB  between  InteOeetu- 
M  cattaanto  *■<  cbaos,  and  I  believe  that 
balanee  is  best  malntainart  from  a  position 
at  tnsUtutloaal  ueutwdity.  I  bare  before  said 
to  yen  that  I  beUrw  that  institutional  neu- 
trality is  not  only  esssntlsl  to  the  intellec- 
tual freedom  of  the  unlvenlty.  but  It  U  also 
a  practical  neeeaatty  If  we  ere  to  aurylve  m 
our  society's  forum  for  the  combat  of  ideas 
j|j.^^a«wi*  freedom  and  instltutloDal  neutral- 
ity are  IndlspansaMe  and  Interlaced  for  they 
are  the  btdwarks  ot  this  aodal  Institution 
that  we  call  the  unlTetslty. 

Sadly,  through  the  years  there  have  been 
successful  attempts  to  force  unlTersltles  otrt 
at  Institutional  neutrality,  but  very  few  have 
■uocseded  since  the  aecompllshmwnt  of  aca- 
demic freedom  for  facrjlty  members.  ?rom  the 
^iAM\M  Ages  throagb  the  church-related  in- 
stitutions of  the  IBth  century  and  before 
if-.t«t«in  freedom,  contrary  opinion  had 
rlrtimlly  no  place  on  the  university  campus. 
Oftan  facxUty  members  and  students  who 
did  not  agree  with  the  majority  were  simply 
drtven  out.  

Just  as  It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  agree 
with  thoee  who  ask  me  to  get  rid  of  those 
on  the  facility  and  student  body  who  hold 
unpopular  positions.  It  would  be  Just  as 
wrong  for  DOC  to  be  persuaded  or  to  attempt 
to  \Mm  this  Institution  In  a  way  that  ■would 
threaten  the  right.  Indeed  the  obllgaUon.  of 
each  of  our  members  to  become  Involved  In 
the  controversial  issues  of  the  day.  While  at 
tlmaa  It  may  be  a«)ro|)rUte  for  groups  vrtthln 
the  university  to  maintain  and  present  posi- 
tions on  controversial  subjects,  we  are  as  an 
institution  necessarily  neutral  and  should 
remain  so  regardless  of  pressures  to  the  con- 
trary. Anything  lees  than  institutional  neu- 
trality makes  a  travesty  of  our  purpose  and 
permiu  the  individual  members  of  our  com- 
munity the  Indefensible  lurury  erf  unlnvolve- 
ment  and  slnglemlndedneas. 

AS  for  m*.  I  win  do  all  in  my  power  to 
protect  the  right  of  aU  persons  to  hold  any 
idsa  and  to  advocate  any  position  within 
the  law  at  Towson  State  College. 

One  further  note  on  this  subject.  Because 
of  the  arrest  conditions  of  the  past  year.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  no  longer 
expsct  members  of  our  staff  to  make  arrests 
diirlng  times  of  t\irmoU.  WhUe  I  have  noth- 
ing but  praise  and  admiration  for  virtually 
all  of  those  who  performed  these  tasks  last 
spring.  I  believe  that  it  is  beyond  reasonable 
expectation  to  ask  again  for  such  perform- 
ance. I  know  personally  that  the  aftermath 
of  such  implemenUtlona  leaves  currenU  of 
mistrust  and  hostility  that  make  continua- 
tion more  anxious  and  difficult.  Therefore,  it 
will  be  my  intention  In  the  unhappy  case 
that  such  conditions  preeent  themselves 
again  to  have  arrests  made  by  duly  au- 
thorised external  clvU  authorltlea. 

WOVKIf   AlfD  BLACKS 

Last  year,  approximately,  I  had  brought  to 
my  attention  In  a  variety  of  ways,  the  sexist 
nature  of  our  society  and  our  Institution.  I 
think  my  aentlmenU  In  this  regard  are  shared 
by  most  of  you.  While  many  of  our  sexist  at- 
titudes and  behaviors  may  be  unconscious, 
there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  I  and 
others  have  thought  and  behaved  categori- 
cally regarding  the  respective  roles  of  woman 
and  men.  I  cams  to  this  awareness  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  bsen  pressed  by  concerned 
mambars  of  our  community,  and  I  publicly 
apologize   to  you  for  my   previous  lack  of 


ssrloiis  attention  to  this  Important  area.  I  wUl 
say  that  thU  new  awaraaaaa  has  resulted  in 
a  Changs  that  Is  alrsady  being  reflected  at 
Towson  State  Collage  regarding  the  estimate. 
appomtmsnt  and  promotion  of  women.  To 
thoss  of  you  who  ctmtrlbuted  to  my  awars- 
nass.  my  thanks. 

Bagardlng  Blacks,  I  believe  there  remains 
entirety  too  much  intellectual  shoulder 
shrugging  In  higher  education  and  at  Towson. 
We  must  progress  beyond  the  current  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  a  few  more  Black  faces  within 
sight.  Perhaps  the  vocabulary  of  Justlos  Is 
so  pervasive  that  we  sometimes  mislead  our- 
salvee  Into  believing  that  we  have  achieved  a 
truly  egalttarlan  situation.  It  may  be  that 
our  earnest  desire  to  enjoy  a  condition  of 
absolute  and  true  equality  has  been  thwarted 
for  so  long  by  social  and  economic  clrctun- 
stanoes  that  we  have  begun  to  ratlonallas 
Its  possibility.  In  any  case,  we  simply  have 
not  as  yet  achieved  those  conditions  which 
arc  essential  to  providing  a  completely  viable 
educational  experience  for  Black  students. 
Uaay  thoughtful  Blacks  still  perceive  us  as 
being  Insensitive  and  even  xmwllllng.  I  sense 
that  wa  are  casually  and  not  too  reluctantly 
raUnqulahlng  ovir  militant  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Blacks  in  higher  education  in  favor  of 
Issues  which  are  more  readily  resolved  or 
more  currently  appealing.  WhUe  I  can  under- 
stand the  natvire  of  such  self-deceptloa.  I 
cannot  accept  the  consequences,  which  can 
only  be  a  widening  dichotomy  between  black 
and  white. 

Ttoday  as  I  reaffirm  my  pledgs,  I  caU  for 
both  th*  obvloxis  support  and  ths  coopara- 
tKHi  at  all  our  members  towards  making 
greater  and  more  measurable  steps  forward. 
Ws  must  not  succumb  to  the  understandable 
but  unacceptable  expressions  like  "Enllght- 
enad  Blaeks  do  not  want  to  come  to  ostensible 
white  Institutions,"  or  "Tou  can't  find  qviall- 
flad  Blacks."  Blacks  are  an  Inherent,  impor- 
tant and  vital  part  of  our  American  history 
and  culture,  and  our^  InstltutkMi  must  more 
honestly  and  completely  reflect  their  con- 
tributions and  importance. 

While  I  know  that  there  are  other  dragons 
to  be  slain,  let  us  together  finally  put  to  rest 
this  nKJst  fearsome  and  Ungerliig  of  thoee 
monsters,  for  if  we  faU  in  this  we  are  likely 
to  continue  as  prey  to  all  sorts  of  racial  and 
social  injustices. 

And  as  I  sum  theee  moments  of  relative 
tnmquillty,  I  ask  again  that  you  ponder  our 
nature. 

Education  has  been  designed  throughout 
history  to  pass  on  existing  culture  to  Its 
young  and  uneducated.  It  has  served  to 
Insure  that  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  avail- 
able to  the  old  through  experience  is  passed 
on  to  the  new  generation.  Such  a  procedure 
Is  valuable  and  Indeed  essential  so  long  as 
conditions  have  not  dramatically  changed 
and  are  not  expected  to  change  substantially. 
What  of  a  situation  when  massive  change 
has  already  developed  and  further  change  is 
known  to  be  Inevitable.  Then  the  ctdtural 
knowledge  of  the  past  may  well  become  a 
disadvantage  rather  than  an  advantage. 
Some  have  argued  that  It  Is  the  continuation 
of  past  cultural  traits  Into  new  situations 
which  has  led  to  the  coll^ee  of  previous 
civilizations  and  Is  leading  to  the  collapee  of 
ovirs. 

Today  an  increasing  number  of  the  beet 
Informed  members  of  our  society  believe  that 
we  face  a  watershed  more  dramatic  than  the 
transition  from  the  agricultural  era  to  the 
Industrial.  Many  of  ovir  finest  minds  predict 
the  demise  of  our  species  within  10  to  100 
years.  Writers  from  an.  ever-widening  group 
of  disciplines  and  areas  of  confidence  are 
advocating  a  need  for  massive  changes  in 
patterns  of  perception  and  action  of  man- 
kind if  our  survival  is  to  be  possible. 

If  this  Is  true,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  what 
we  need  Is  to  Invent  a  new  style  and  sub- 
stance of  education  which  wUl  enable  stu- 


dents to  discover  what  they  need  to  know  in 
order  to  live  in  thU  new  era.  While  we  will 
not  forgo  the  past,  we  must  Insure  that  we 
wtil  be  batter  tor  Its  knowledge:  tbU  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  the  case  In  all  our 
recorded  history.  There  Is  so  much  to  do  that 
it  will  demand  only  the  very  best  from  each 
of  us.  If  we  choose  to  do  these  things  hers, 
then  our  future  will  be  secure  and  good. 

My  wish  for  our  ootlege  and  Its  members 
la  no  mora  and  I  pray  none  of  us  will  maks 
it  less. 


NEW   MELONES   DAM,    STANISLAUS 
RIVER 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral nuxiths  now  I  have  examined  the 
ramlflcatlcms  of  the  New  Melones  Dam 
to  be  built  on  the  Stanislaus  Rlv«r. 

Although  I  want  to  see  effective  meas- 
ures taken  to  protect  against  the  ravages 
of  flood  In  the  region,  I  believe  that  not 
enough  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  spell  out 
specific  plans  to  mitigate  the  anticipated 
environmental  consequence*. 

I  have  had  some  recent  correepondence 
with  the  corps  regarding  this  subject, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  my 
constituents  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  those  letters  printed  in  the 

I^COBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

as  follows : 

XT  .8.  SSMATB, 

Washington,  DC,  September  22, 1972. 
Ool.  Jamxs  C.  Dokovan, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Capitol  Mall, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dsam  CoLONXi.  Donovaw:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  B  In  response  to 
mine  of  August  Ifl.  Unfortunately,  you  mis- 
understood the  ptirport  of  my  letter,  and  your 
response  was  not  adequate  to  resolve  the 
dlfflcxilty  I  have  with  the  mitigation  plans 
the  Corps  Intends  to  Implement  with  respect 
to  the  environmental  Impacts  derived  from 
the  construction  of  the  New  Melonoe  Dam. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  you.  I  vros  quite 
familiar  -with  the  contents  of  the  Statement 
of  Findings  dated  May  31,  1973,  which  you 
encloeed  with  your  letter.  However,  when 
the  findings  are  compared  with  the  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  It  la  clear 
that  the  so-called  "firm  decisions"  stated  In 
the  findings  have  not  been  translated  Into 
concrete  pl«ma  to  implement  the  commit- 
ments the  Corps  has  made  by  virtue  of  those 
"firm  decisions." 

For  example,  although  the  findings  refer 
to  a  decision  to  provide  "a  Whitewater  recre- 
ation area  between  Goodwin  Dam  and 
Knights  Perry",  the  impact  statement  does 
not  at  any  point  describe  the  pUm  the  Corps 
has.  On  pages  39  and  40  therein,  the  Corps 
says  that  "a  reasonable  method  of  mitigating 
for  Whitewater  has  received  intensive  study 
and  will  continue  to  be  Investigated."  It  also 
points  out  that  there  is  a  four  mUe  stretch 
which  has  "potential"  for  "Whitewater 
kayaking"  and  that  "the  results  of  this  test 
are  being  analysed  and  a  specific  proposal 
Is  being  developed."  It  also  says  "possibili- 
ties for  alternative  Whitewater  areas  on  other 
rivers  such  as  the  Tuolimme  River  may  ex- 
ist." It  appears  evident  that  the  Corps  has 
yet  to  devise  a  specific  plan  for  implementing 
its  "flrm  decision"  and  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Whitewater  issue,  it  has  not  gone  beyond 
investigative  and  development  stages. 

With  respect  to  preservation  of  the  down- 
stream riparian  habitat,  the  Corps  In  Its 
findings  promises  to  "preserve  between  3.000 
and  8,000  acres  of  prime  riparian  hablUt." 
Yet  om  pp..  7-8  of  ths  Impact  statement.  » 


nuinber  of  alternatives  are  listed  which  the 
^iona  statM  are  "under  consMsratton"  and 
ifcit  one  of  them  or  a  variation  wlU  be  im- 
Blanented.  Agam.  the  Corps"  "flrm  dart- 
lim"  on  this  matter  constats  merely  of  the 
ccMlderatlon  of  a  number  of  posslbUltlas. 
lasae  of  which  may  well  not  result  In  the 
"nerpetual  preservation  of  4.000  to  8,800  acres 
ofprlme  riparian  "habitat"  referred  to  in 
my  letter  of  August  18.  ^__^  ^  »».. 

Similarly,  I  have  not  been  advised  of  the 
Mjeclflc  plans  the  Corps  intends  to  Imple- 
ment with  respect  to  providing  for  recrea- 
tional access  areas  to  the  lower  StanlsUus 

Our  fellow  citizens  should  be  given  firm 
(tuarantees  that  effective  mlUgatlon  plans 
will  become  a  reality.  In  order  to  assure  that 
latlsfactory  mitigation  does  come  to  pass,  the 
specific  detailed  plans  with  regard  to  the 
matters  raised  In  my  letter  should  be  devised 
and  published,  and  all  necessary  approvals 
should  be  given  prior  to  going  forward  with 
the  construction  of  the  main  dam.  Now  that 
nwnles  have  been  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion, funds  needs  for  environmental  miti- 
gation should  be  requested  in  the  next  sea- 
slon  of  Congress  by  the  Corps,  so  that  dam 
construction  and  environmental  mitigation 
wUl  proceed  concurrently. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  continued  coopera- 
tion and  interest  In  protecUng  the  environ- 
ment. 

Very  truly  youn. 

John  V.  Ttnmn, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Smmaumkto  DismicT 
Coaps  OP  ENoimaais. 

September  S,  1872. 

Hon.  JOHM  V.  TUNMBIr 

U.3.  Senate, 
WaAington,  D.O. 

DBAS  8BirAT<»  TuifwxT:  Tills  Is  in  further 
fsply  to  the  letter  of  16  August  1973  from 
you  and  Oongressman  McFall  concerning  the 
New  Melones  Lake  projeot. 

We  certainly  agraa  with  you  that  mltl^a^ 
tlon  plans  should  go  bayond  tha  InvaaUga- 
tlve  and  develofMoantal  stages.  For  this  raaatm 
my  Statement  <^  Findings  which  accom- 
panied the  New  Melones  Laks  Buvtroxunan- 
tal  Impact  Statement  (copy  attached)  and 
which  was  Indorsed  by  our  Division  Englnaer 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  contains  the  fol- 
lowing wording: 

"Firm  decisions  have  been  made  under  the 
authorising  legislation  to: 

a.  Provlds  a  vAiltawatar  recraatlon  area 
between  Goodwin  Dam  and  Knights  Ferry. 

b.  Acquire  fiowage  easements  over  down- 
stream areas  to  accommodate  an  8,000  c,f.s. 
non-damaging  flow  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  between  3,000  acres  of  prime  ripar- 
ian habitat. 

c.  Acquire  lands  In  fee  for  recreational 
access  to  the  river  from  Knights  Perry  to  the 
San  Joaquin  River. 

d.  Acquire  In  fee  the  prime  spawning 
gravels  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  anadromous  flabery  resources 
of  the  Stanislaus. 

e.  Acquire  under  the  Corps'  recreational 
authority  the  desirable  caves  in  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  lake  either  for  preserva- 
tion or  for  Inclusion  In  tha  Oorpe'  recrsa- 
tlonal  master  plan." 

These  decisions  are  flrm  commitments 
and  are  considered  definite,  consistent  with 
the  project  authorization,  and  subject  only 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress 
and  refinement  of  functional  and  design 
details. 

The  main  dam  contract  for  New  SCelonas 
was  advertised  on  16  August  1973.  Bids  will 
be  opened  on  10  October  and  the  contract 
Is  scheduled  to  be  avrarded  shortly  thereafter. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  In 
all  aspects  of  the  New  Melones  Lake  project. 


A  ftm""  reply  U  being  furnished  to  Con- 
gressman  MoPkll. 

Slnoarsly  yours, 

JaIOES  O.   DONOVAIf, 

Colonel,  CK,  DiMtrlet  Engineer. 

Atrauar  X9.  1073. 
Re:  New  Matanas  Dam. 
Col.  jAMn  C.  DoirovAV, 
US.  Army  Carps  of  Engineers, 
Sacramento,  Oolif. 

DBAS  CouaNXfc  DoHOVAir:  Wa  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  revlaw  the  final  anvlronmantal 
impact  statement  filad  by  tha  Oorpa  of  «a- 
glnaers  with  the  CotutcU  on  Knlvronmantal 
Quality  on  July  17. 1873. 

We  applaud  the  Corps'  efforts  to  comply 
with  ths  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
with  all  dellbarata  speed  and  we  note  ths 
steps  which  are  undar  way  to  develop  plans 
to  mitigate  tha  environmental  Impacts  of 
the  azaa.  .. 

WhUa  wa  cettaUUT  want  to  me  tXtettn 
measuraa  takan  to  piotae*  against  tha  rav- 
ages of  flood,  wa  note  that  tha  dam  wlU  inun- 
data  a  le-mila  portaon  of  tha  BtanliUus 
aivar  whieb  inrlv*—  an  araa  which  has  ba- 
nrffnn  incaraaalngly  popular  for  rafting  trips 
from  Camp  Nine  to  tha  Pucottls  Ferry 
Brldga.  It  WlU  also  have  other  anvlranmantal 
Impacts  which  aia  outunad  in  tha  suta- 
mant. 

Ws  feel  that  mitigation  plaza  Should  go 
beyond  the  invsstlgattvs  and  devriopmant 
stages  to  something  mora  daftntta. 

In  order  to  be  reassured  that  the  Impact 
to  the  area  wUl  be  minimal,  we  urge  that  the 
following  minimum  guarantees  be  provided 
by  obtamtng  the  necessary  approvaU  and  au- 
thorl«atlons  prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract 
for  construction  of  the  main  dam  at  the  New 
Melones  site: 

(1)  Provide  a  white  water  racraatlonarea 
between  Goodwin's  Dam  and  KDlght's  Parry 
(or  some  other  more  deatrable  location) 
which  wUl  provide  a  white  water  recreation  to 
those  who  presently  use  the  area  to  be  In- 
undated by  the  new  danu 

(3)  Acquire  fiowage  easements  for  down- 
stream are^  to  accommodate  an  8000  cubic 
feet  par  second  non -damaging  flow  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  absolute  gxiarantoee 
for  perpetual  preservation  of  4000  to  8000 
acres  of  prime  riparian  habitat  from  Goodwin 
Dam  to  the  San  Joaquin  River. 

(3)  Acquire  lands  in  fee  to  provide  recrea- 
tional access  to  the  river  from  Knlghfs  ferry 
to  the  San  Joaquin  River; 

(4)  Acquire  in  fee  the  prime  spawning 
gravels  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  anadromous  fishery  resources  of  the  Stan- 
islaus River;  and 

(5)  Acquire  under  the  Corps'  recreational 
authority  the  desirable  caves  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  proposed  lake  either  for 
preservation  or  for  Inclusion  In  the  Corps' 
recreational  master  plan. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
CoimcU   of   Environmental   Quality   with   a 
request  that  it  take  appropriate  action  con- 
sistent with  the  above. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHM  V.  IVMKCT. 
JOBK  J.  McFAU,. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  an  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  bicentennial  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday,  together 
with  accompanying  documents,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobd. 

There  being  no  objection.,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoaD.  as  f  ollowa : 
RacKVoissMii   or  Psmmstlvaiti*  Amrov 
(Statement  by  Senator  nanvz) 

For  more  than  a  year.  Congress  has  con- 
sidered legislation  which  would  establish  a 
mechanism  to  revltallM  the  portion  ol  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  White  Uousa 
and  the  CvplUA.  Now.  In  the  waxUug  hours 
of  this  Congress,  after  months  of  dormancy 
and  Inaction,  that  proposal  has  reacad  Its 
head  once  again  In  the  form  of  the  bUl  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this  bUl.  It  U  bad 
legislation  which  sets  a  deplorable  preeedent 
for  renewal  projects  throughout  the  Nation. 
What  Is  worse.  It  purports  to  t>e  a  mode)  pro- 
gram— one  which  wUl  be  finished  In  time  for 
the  aooth  anniversary  of  our  independence. 
Rather  than  renovation,  this  bill  requires 
destruction.  Some  of  the  buildings  aloiig 
Petmsylvanla  Avenne  are  blighted  and  should 
be  torn  down.  But  others  suffer  from  deteri- 
oration brought  on  by  neglect.  In  this  latter 
category  are  buildings  of  historical  and  ar- 
chitectural significance .  They  are  as  much  a 
part  of  our  heritage  as  the  documents  dis- 
played m  museums  and  the  battles  enshrined 
In  history  boolcs.  They  represent  a  part  of  the 
American  mood.  TTiey  may  be  able  to  survive 
In  two-dimensional  pictures,  but  they  will 
never  be  able  to  be  understood  and  appraoi- 
ated. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  uom  before 
the  Senate  will  mean  the  creation  of  another 
string  of  sterile  glass  oflloa  buildings  sur- 
rounded by  still  more  startle  glass  buildings. 
I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to  know  that  we 
cannot  prevent  such  buildings  from  being 
erected,  but  not  on  tha  main  avenue  of  tha 
Nation's  capital.  Not  on  the  avenue  viewed 
by  millions  of  Americans  each  year.  There 
are  other  places  for  thaaa  monstrosities.  We 
need  not  put  them  where  they  are  so  obvious 
to  so  many. 

Mr.  President,  the  peedlng  blU  U  bad 
legislation  for  tha  following  reasons: 

First,  It  falls  to  laqulre  that  sincere  ef- 
forts be  made  to  preaerra  htetorlo  landmazka. 
Second,  it  doea  not  provide  for  adequate 
participation  by  District  raslda&ta  In  tha  da- 
ctsion-maklng  prooeaa. 

Third,  it  elUninataa  vital  sarvieaa  used  by 
many  of  Washington's  black  raaldaota. 
Need    to   Preserve   HUtorto  Landmerks 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  tha  main  staaat 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Any  radavalopmsnt 
which  takes  place  along  the  avenue  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Thus,  both  the  redevelopment  prooees  and 
the  results  of  redevelopment  will  express  our 
Government's  attitude  toward  how  cities  are 
to  be  revltallBBd. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  falls  to  taks 
cognlzanoe  of  tha  fact  that  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  is  a  part  of  a  city  of  almost  1  million 
people.  Redevelopment  should  be  for  people, 
not  for  buildings.  In  one  blanket  statement. 
It  declares  that  a  major  portion  of  the  ave- 
nue Is  blighted.  This  declaration  expretaes 
a  nagatlvs  attitude  which  parradas  the  bin — 
an  attitude  of  InsensJtlvlty  which  will  result 
in  tha  failure  to  adopt  a  redavwlopment  plan 
which  realises  the  avenue's  full  potential. 

The  struoturas  which  exist  slong  Penn- 
sylvttnla  Avenue  chronlde  American  archl- 
teetore  and  thought  from  the  Federalist 
period  (for  example,  the  building  at  806  6th 
Street  and  Rhodes  Tavern  at  iBth  aiul  F), 
to  a  Qreek  revival  fragment  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Hotel,  to  the  Gothic  and  roman  segue 
revival  of  the  old  post  ofllos  and  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  the  beaux 
arts  style  at  the  Wlllard  and  Oockleatal 
Hotels,  and  finally  to  the  aoth  century  work 
embodied  In  Lansburgh's  and  the  Haaht 
Company. 
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Tb«  latest  effort  to  revttidte  PefUuylyanlA 
Atwiu*  b«tan  In  IMS  wtien  a  plan  to  ()•- 
v«(ap  th»  sTwra*  «m  pnparad  b^  tb«  Pr«al- 
drafa  OoanoU  on  MBnaylTwaU  Avvnue  and 
tts  suooMMr,  the  Presittont'*  Ttaapor»ry 
Commission  on  Pennsylyanl*  Avenue 

Among  the  buUdlnga  which  would  be  de- 
stTDyed  uncter  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan 
drawn  up  try  theee  two  Oonunisaions  would 
be  the  fonowlnc: 

Wniard  Hotel; 

Tvtff  Cocm&iaslon  BuUdlnr. 

Rhodes  TftTem; 

Old  Sbbit  OriU: 

Nmtlonal  Bmnk  at  WMMngton; 

St.  PsitTlck's  Chareh; 

Oreaiter  New  Bep«  B«ptlst  Chtirch: 

Mtarf  Snmtt  Baam;  voA 

St  Uarr*  OatlioUe  Ghuroh. 

In  MkBtUn,  the  0«oer»l  Servloes  Admin- 
lstr»tlon  hM  propoae<l — with  adnUnlstntlon 
support— that  the  old  post  offloe  be  torn 
down  to  mftke  way  for  an  eiponslon  of  the 
Internal  Ranrentw  Serrloe  gnOdtng, 

tech  of  theM  hulldlno  ^^»*  b««A  cited  as 
an  Important  btotorlcal  lanrtmartt  by  the 
National  capital  Planning  CommUslon  and 
the  D.C.  Redevelopnoent  land  Agency.  There 
Is  too  nmch  of  Washington's  and  the  Na- 
tion's herttage  in  these  buddings  to  allow 
them  to  fall  victim  to  the  wrecker's  ball. 

Mr  President,  on  March  9.  1871.  I  called 
the  attention  of  my  Senate  coUef^^ea  to 
the  worsening  outlook  for  landmarks  in  the 
IVatlonl  Ckpltal.  That  was  a  time  when  the 
future  of  those  lanrtmarta  actually  appeared 
brighter  than  it  does  today.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  newspa{>er  carried  reports  that  the 
administration  "had"  concluded  (that)  the 
redevelopment  plaO  should  stress  the  reno- 
vation of  existing  structures  wherever  pos- 
sible, with  a  minimum  displacement  of 
stores  and  businesses." 

No  such  r«80lve  is  embodied  In  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us.  Reference  Is  made  to 
the  fact  that  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Is  a  national  (historic  site,  but  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Bicentennial  Commission  seek  to  pre- 
serve thoee  landmarks  which  are  vital  to  our 
national  heritage.  That  omission  Is  tragic. 
It  gives  a  green  light  to  the  Commission  to 
follow  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan  and 
tear  down  rather  than  preserve. 

The  statement  which  I  made  In  the  Senate 
on  March  0.  1971.  is  ae  follows : 


OTTTLOOK     FOB     THB     UlT  X  '8 

uumuama  ix  mm  hatioVb  catttu. 

Mr.  WarrK*.  Mr.  President,  the  Washing- 
con  Poet,  on  February  27.  published  a  letter 
to  the  editor  entitled  "The  W(»Mnlng  Out- 
look for  the  City's  Architectural  Landmarks." 
which  noted  that  the  "combined  forces  of 
subway.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan,  and 
downtown  renewal  are  sure  to  pKiee  a  major 
threat  to  landmarks  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  main  commercial  and  municipal  sec- 
ton  erf  Northwest." 

The  artlole  cited  the  recent  propoeal  of 
architect  Wolf  Von  Bckhardt  to  preserve  the 
old  pest  office  as  "a  prime  example  of  a  new 
mood  afoot  amrmg  designers  and  architects 
who  are  Intersated  m  incorporating  valuable 
'period  pleoe'  buildings  into  existing  renewal 
projects." 

It  concluded  with  a  call  to  action: 

"Now  Is  the  time  for  influential  planning. 
civic  and  business  leaders  in  this  city  to  un- 
derstand, and  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
urgent  need  to  spare  these  and  other  struc- 
tures that  are  significantly  Indispensable 
both  from  an  aesthetic  and  an  historical 
point  of  view.  With  so  little  of  D.C.'s  proud 
architectural  past  remaining  to  be  observed 
by  future  generations,  the  least  theae  most 
worthy  survivors  deserve  is  a  more  promising 
fate  than  the  grim  oblivion  that  they  now 
appear  deatined  for." 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  received  from 
Daniel  Price,  of  the  Oocidental  Restaurant. 


a  list  of  historic  laiidmarks  In  the  IMUon's 
Capital  which  are  threatened  by  urban  re- 
newal and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan. 
This  list  Includes: 

WUlard  Hotel,  Waahtogton  Hotel,  National 
"nieatre,  Occidental  Restaurant.  Tariff  Com- 
miaslon  Building.  Chinatown.  National  Press 
Building.  Rhodes  Tavern,  Matthew  Brady 
Studio.  Old  Bbbit  QrUl,  Raevee  Bakery. 
Kann's  Store,  Street  facade.  700  block  of  7th 
Street,  northwest,  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, SX  Patrick's  Chxirch,  Oreater  New 
Hope  Bapitlst  Church,  Slary  Surratt  House, 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church. 

I  am  Informed  by  Mr,  Prince  that  this  list 
was  obtained  from  a  study  entitled  "Down- 
town Urban  Renewal  Area  Landmarks,"  pub- 
lished in  1070  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  and  from 
plans  for  such  federally  financed  programs 
as  urban  renewal,  the  subway,  the  freeway 
prognoh.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan. 

In  hte  message  to  Congress  on  Pebruary  8, 
1B71,  President  Nixon  declared: 

America's  cities,  from  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington to  Charlestown,  New  Orleans.  San 
Amtonlo,  Denver,  and  San  Wrancisco.  reflect 
in  the  architecture  of  their  buildings  a 
unKinraeas  and  character  that  is  too  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  bulldoeer.  Particu- 
larly acute  Is  the  continued  loss  of  many 
tmildtngs  of  historic  value.  Since  1933  an  es- 
timated one-quarter  of  the  buildings  re- 
corded by  the  Historic  American  Building 
Survey  had  been  destroyed  .  .  .  (and)  there 
are  many  historic  buildings  under  pyderal 
ownership  for  which  inadequate  provision 
has  been  made  for  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  that  clear  statement  of 
concern,  it  is  rather  ironic  that  the  Pres- 
t^nt  has  permitted  plans  to  destroy  many 
of  the  historic  buildings  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital to  continue  without  abatement.  It  is 
even  more  ironic  that  we  are  spending  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  for  this  destruction. 

It  was  eqtially  disturbing  to  read  an  edi- 
torial In  the  July  1,  1970.  Washington  Poet 
which  indicated  that  the  historic  WOlard 
Hotel  has  been  kept  dark  for  more  than  2 
years  while  the  Oener&l  Services  Administra- 
tion negotiates  a  swap  with  the  WiUard's 
owner  for  a  potentially  valuable  17  acres  of 
land  in  Arlington.  This  transaction  raises  the 
possibility  that  plans  to  destroy  historic 
buildings  In  Washington  may  result  in  sig- 
nificant financial  rewards  for  speculators. 

In  light  of  these  developments.  It  was 
somewhat  reassuring  to  read  an  article  in  the 
February  19,  1971,  Evening  Star  which 
stated: 

"Under  prodding  from  Capitol  HIU,  key  offi- 
cials of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the 
District's  business  community  are  moving 
toward  agreement  on  a  scaled-down  plan  for 
redevelopment  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

They  also  concluded  the  redevelopment 
plan  should  stress  the  renovation  of  existing 
atructtires  wherever  possible,  with  a  mini- 
mum displacement  of  stores  and  businesses." 

If  the  news  of  this  new  attitude  is  stccu- 
rate,  the  future  for  Capital  landmarks  ap- 
pears brighter.  At  the  same  time,  every  per- 
son who  takes  pride  in  this  Nation's  past  as 
represented  in  its  architecture  would  breathe 
easier  If  the  President  would  use  his  powers 
as  Chief  Executive  to  preserve  historic  land- 
marks In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  we.  as  a  nation,  must  be 
oonoemed  with  preserving  and  protecting 
our  historic  landmarks,  not  only  thoee  of 
great  national  signtQcance.  but  the  land- 
marks which  make  one  city  distinct  from 
another.  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  destroy  the 
landmarks  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  replace 
them  with  new  buildings  of  little  character. 

Mr.  President,  ^>eclflc  interest  has  been 
drawn  to  two  of  the  buildings  which  are 
doomed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan: 


Ths  WUlard  Hotel  and  the  old  pott  offloe. 
No  study  has  bsen  undertaken  of  either 
o<  these  buUdlngs  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  preserving  them. 

In  a  statement  made  before  the  Senate 
on  March  23,  1971,  I  called  for  a  study  to 
determlzM  the  suitability  of  ttalng  the  WUlaid 
Hotel  as  a  Federal  building.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  grounds  on  April  21,  1971,  I 
opposed  plans  to  tear  down  the  old  post  ofDce 
building. 

The  two  statements  and  the  two  pertinent 
edlt<»'ials  from  the  Washington  Post  are  u 
foUowi: 

[  From  the  Cowcaxsaiotr al  Rscoao, 
Mar.  23,  1971) 

FESBkAi.  Bmunxoa  Urgkb  roa  Blightco  Uaaui 
AaxAS 

Mr.  Haetks.  Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  in 
the  Chamber  on  March  9,  I  urged  that  his- 
toric buildings  in  the  Nation's  Capital  be 
saved  from  the  wrecker's  ball. 

The  Interest  which  that  statement  aroused 
indicates  that  there  are  many  who  are  con- 
cerned that  our  haste  to  modernize  has  made 
us  heedless  of  a  greaWherltage.  There  Is  much 
of  our  past  which  has  significance  for  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  should  be  pre- 
served and  promoted,  rather  than  destroyed. 

For  more  than  2  years,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Washington's  landmarks  has 
stood  vacant.  The  WUlard  Hotel,  where  the 
great  imd  near-great  have  stayed,  has  played 
a  prominent  role  in  the  political  and  social 
past  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Following  one 
of  his  visits,  Carl  Sandburg  said  that — 

"The  WUlard  Hotel  more  Justly  could  be 
called  the  center  of  Washington  than  either 
the  Capitol  or  the  White  House  or  the  State 
Department." 

Not  only  does  the  WUlard  have  senti- 
mental slgnifleanoe:  it  also  represents  an 
eaoeUent  sample  of  archlteHure  and  is  la 
perfect  harmony  vrlth  its  surroundings. 
Neither  claim  can  be  made  for  most  buUd- 
ings  constructed  in  recent  years. 

I  have  been  among  thoee  who  have  sug- 
gested that  the  WiUard  could  be  retained 
as  a  museum.  So  much  of  our  history  has 
occurred  within  its  walls  that  it  would  be 
ideal  for  such  a  purpose. 

There  Is,  however,  another  valuable  use  to 
which  the  building  could  be  put — one  which 
would  do  even  more  honor  to  its  past  glory. 

On  February  27,  1970,  President  Nixon  is- 
sued an  Executive  order  directing  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  develop  plans 
few  the  acquisition  and  leasing  of  space  for 
Federal  offices  in  areas  where  such  offices 
would  have  a  significant  Impact  on  Improv- 
ing social  and  economic  conditions. 

In  a  pirees  conference  which  was  held  on 
the  same  day.  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  said: 

"The  present  Eixecutive  order  takes  the 
concept  beyond  the  imposition  of  some  order 
within  the  priorities  of  different  Depart- 
ments in  the  Oovemntsnt  and  acknowledges 
what  has  been  the  fact — whether  you  wish 
to  acknowledge  It  or  not — namely,  that  where 
the  Federal  Oovemment  locates  its  offices. 
Its  plants.  Its  factories,  has  very  great  con- 
sequences for  people,  not  Just  for  the  Gov- 
emxaent;  that  this  has  extraordinary  Im- 
pwct  on  the  development  of  cities,  different 
parts  of  cities,  different  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, differents  parts  of  thoee  regions. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  re«d 
options  the  F^ederal  Oovernment  has  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  a  kind  of  purposeful, 
rational  growth  policy." 

At  the  same  press  conference.  Adminis- 
trator Robert  L.  Kunzlg  (rf  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  stated: 

"In  other  words,  what  we  are  talking  about 
Is  double  duty  for  Federal  doUars.  Not  only 
wUI  the  doUars  be  used  to  build  the  btdld- 
ing.  but  they  wlU  also  be  used  to  assist  and 
aid  In  the  economic  development,  or  vu-ban 
redevelopment." 
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The  p«it  !•▼  7—n.  however,  have  seen 
an  incieailng  deoentraUaatlon  of  Federal  of- 
flj,  building!  to  the  suburbs.  We  pay  a  high 
price  for  t&ta  trend,  not  only  because  of  the 
Korbltant  rente  which  are  charged,  but  also 
because  there  la  an  enormooB  need  within 
the  Distrlot  for  Jobs. 

No  PWeral  City  Bicentennial  Oorporatlon, 
such  ae  tlie  one  which  has  been  proposed  to 
isstore  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  White  Houee,  wlH 
have  any  slgnlfloant  intact  on  the  revltall- 
eatlon  of  WMUlngton  unleee  we  act  to  make 
this  a  good  place  In  which  to  work  and  to 
Uve.  The  Federal  Oovermnent  has  the  power 
to  spur  employment  and  economic  vltaUty 
by  constructing  office  bufldlngs  in  depreeeed 
ueas  of  the  District.  unfcHttmately,  the 
President's  Executive  order  of  1  year  ago  hae 
not  been  implemented  in  Washington. 

I  would  urge  that  the  OSA  undertake  a 
survey  of  the  WUlard  Hotel,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  easiest  way  to  tear 
It  down,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  ButtabUity  of  the  WUlard 
as  a  Federal  office  buUdlng. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  study,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  place  for  the  WiUard  in 
a  revitalized  Wellington.  I  also  believe  that 
it  Is  time  that  action  was  taken  to  restore 
burned  out  and  blighted  areas  of  the  Capi- 
tal, not  by  displacing  smaU  busineesmen  and 
not  by  a  wholesale  destruction  of  historic 
buUdlngs,  but  by  moving  resolutely  to  Im- 
plement the  President's  Executive  order  of 
February  27,  1970. 

The  Washington  Poet  put  Its  editorial  fin- 
ger on  the  real  Issue  when  It  said  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  1971: 

"When,  back  in  the  1960's,  federal  govern- 
ment offices  began  to  move  out  into  the 
suburbe.  It  was  a  matter  of  national  poUoy. 
The  government  was  to  be  dl^wreed  to  mini- 
mize dteroptlon  in  the  event  of  an  atomic 
attack.  No  one  gave  much  thought  to  the 
fact  that  low  Income  and  minority  employ- 
ees were  left  behind  in  the  city  because  there 
was  no  housing  for  them  out  there.  But  the 
pollcv  became  obsolete,  or  at  least  implausi- 
ble, with  the  advent  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

"Now.  for  a  variety  of  new  reaeooa,  gofem- 
ment  dlspereel  has  become  something  else; 
it  has  become  a  way  of  evading  national 
policy." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  President  Nixon's  Executive 
order  of  February  27.  1970;  the  transcript 
of  the  White  House  news  conference  of  the 
same  date;  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  January  11,  1971.  entitled  "Jobs  That 
Move  Away";  and  an  article  entitled  "Federal 
Office  Leasing.  Policies  Questioned"  published 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  December  4,  1970  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
foUows: 

Planning,    AcQuismoN.    and    Manaosm«nt 

or  FnosaAi.  Space 

(White ^use  Executive  Ordet^) 

By  virtue  ef  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  hereby 
ordered  as  foUows: 

SectltMi  1.  The  Administrator  of  Oenaral 
Services  (hereinafter  termed  "the  Adminis- 
trator") shall  initiate  and  maintain  plans 
and  pcogranw  for  the  effective  and  efflbclent 
acquisition  and  utilization  of  federaUy 
owned  and  leased  space  located  in  the  States 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  Dtstrlct  of 
C<^umbla  or  In  Puerto  Rico  (hereinafter 
termed  "In  the  United  States") .  and  for  which 
the  Administrator  la  responsible.  The  Adooln- 
Istrator  shaU  prepare  and  issue  staadards 
and  criteria  for  the  use  of  such  space  and 
shaU  perlodlcaUy  undertake  surveys  of  space 
requirements  and  space  utilization  in  the 
executive  agencies  and  Initiate  actions  and 


formulate  programe  to  meet  the  eeeentlal 
space  requirements  of  executive  agenciee. 
In  carrying  out  theee  functions,  the  Admin- 
istrator Shan  (a)  coordinate  propoeed  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  buildings  and  space 
with  the  Biureau  of  the  Budget,  (b)  obtain 
from  the  Civil  Service  Oommlaelon,  the  OC- 
fios  of  Emergency  Preparednees,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  any  information  in  the 
poseeeslon  of  those  sgendee  which  may  bear 
upon  such  programs  and  plans,  (c)  coordi- 
nate proposed  programs  and  plans  for  buUd- 
lngs and  space  in  a  manner  designed  to 
exert  a  positive  economic  and  eodal  Infiu- 
enoe  on  the  development  or  redevelopment 
of  the  areas  In  which  such  faculties  wiU  be 
located,  (d)  seek  the  cooperstlon  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  agenclee  concerned 
with  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  (e)  annuaUy 
submit  long-range  plans  and  programs  for 
the  acqulsltloti.  modem  leatlon,  and  use  of 
a^>ace  for  i^iproval  by  the  Preeldent. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator,  and  the 
heads  of  executive  agenclee,  shaU  be  gtilded 
by  the  following  pcdlclee  for  the  acquisition, 
assignment,  reassignment,  and  utUlBatlon 
of  offloe  buildings  and  space  in  the  United 
atatee: 

(1)  Material  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  efficient  performanoe  of  the  missions 
and  programs  of  the  executive  agencies  and 
the  natuiv  of  f\mctlon  o*  the  facilities  in- 
volved, with  due  regard  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  served  and  the  maintenance 
anrt  Improvement  of  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing candltloQB  for  employees; 

(2)  Consideration  shaU  be  given  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  Federal  faclUties  to 
the  need  for  development  and  redevelopment 
of  aieae  and  the  development  of  new  oom- 
munltlee.  and  the  Impact  a  selection  will 
have  on  Improving  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions m  the  area.  In  determining  theee 
condtttons  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  and  receive  advice  from  the  Seoretary 
of  Housing  and  UYban  Development,  the 
Seocwtary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Seoretary  of  Commerce,  and  othen,  as 
appropriate; 

(3)  Maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  exist- 
ing Oovemment-owned  permanent  buUdlngs 
which  are  adequate  or  eoonomloaUy  edit- 
able to  the  space  needs  of  exeoatlve  agenclee; 

(4)  Suitable  privately  owned  space  shaU 
be  acquired  only  when  satisfactory  Oovem- 
ment-owned  spaoe  is  not  available,  and  only 
at  rental  charges  which  are  cooslstsnt  with 
prevaUlng  rates  in  the  oommuntty  tor  com- 
parable faculties; 

(5)  Space  planning  and  assignments  shaU 
t^im  Into  account  the  objective  of  consolidat- 
ing agencies  and  constituent  parts  thereof 
In  common  or  adjaoent  qpaoe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  management  and 
administration: 

(6)  The  avaUabUlty  of  adequate  low  and 
moderate  income  housing,  adiequate  acoeas 
from  other  areas  ot  the  urban  center,  and 
adequacy  of  parking  wiU  be  considered;  and 

(7)  Propoeed  developmenU  ahaU  be  to 
the  greatest  extent  piaotioabls  consistent 
with  State  regional,  and  local  plans  and  pro- 
grams; and  Oovemors,  local  elected  officials, 
and  regional  comprehensive  planning  agen- 
cies shall  be  consulted  m  the  planning  of 
such  devetopmsnts. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  plan,  acquire, 
and  manage  space  in  the  United  States  upon 
his  dstermlnatloii  that  such  actions  wUl 
serve  to  Improve  the  management  and 
administration  of  government  activities  and 
services,  and  wiU  foster  the  programs  and 
poUoies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Prior 
to  making  such  determinations  the  Admini- 
strator ShaU  consult  with  the  heads  of  the 
executive  agencies  concerned  and  take  Into 
account  their  requirements,  consistent  with 
the  criteria  stated  hsre  and  his  other  re- 
sponslbUiUes.  The  Administrator  sbaU  ad- 
vise the  agency  head  in  writing  of  his  in- 
tended course  of  action  and  notify  him  that 
In   the   event   of   disagreement   the    affected 


agency  head  may  within  thirty  days  make 
a  written  requeet  for  review  of  the  matter, 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  trf  the 
Budget,  to  the  Preeldent. 

Sec.  3.  The  heads  of  executive  ayencies 
ShaU  (a)  cooperate  wlttj  and  assist  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  carrying  out  his  respooslbUl- 
tles  respecting  buildings  and  spaoe.  (b) 
take  measures  to  give  the  Administrator 
early  notice  of  new  or  changing  spaee  re- 
quirements, (c)  seek  to  eoonomiae  In  their 
requirements  for  space,  and  (d)  review 
continuously  their  needs  for  spaoe  in  and 
near  the  Distrlot  of  OtrtumbU,  taking  Into 
account  the  feaalbUlty  of  deoentraHsIng 
servioes  or  activities  wbitib  can  be  carried 
on  elsewhere  without  exoeestve  ooets  or  sig- 
nificant lose  of  efllcienoy. 

Sac.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  order  shall  be 
subject  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  <in- 
cmdlng  applicable  provl8»<Ms  of  any  reorga- 
nination  plan). 

sac.  6.  Executive  Order  No.  11036  of  July 
9,  1963,  is  hereby  superseded. 

RarwABP  Nixon. 

The  Whtte  Houbx.  February  27,  1970. 

THE  WHTTx  House  Pxxss  contesxncx, 
FnsuAXT  27,  1970 
(Robert  L.  Kuneig,  Administrator.  General 
Services  Admlnlstra;tlon;  Dr.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan,    Couneeilor    to    the    Preeldent; 
John  R.  Price.  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Urban  Affairs  CouncU;  and  Jerry  Warren. 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  t2ie  Preeldent) 
Mr.  WAsaxN.   First.  I   would   like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the   Executive   Order  on 
Planning,   Acquisition,   and   Management  of 
F'ederal  Space.  I  know  you  haven't  had  too 
much   time   to   read   it.   but   we   have    some 
gentlemen    here    who    wiU     be    able    to    go 
through  it  with  you:  Robert  Kunstg,  Admm- 
Isftrator  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion;   John  R.   Price,   who  Is.  as   you   know, 
Executive    Secretary    to    the    Urban    Affairs 
CouncU.  and  the  Rural  Affairs  Oouncll.  and 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Preetdent;  and  our 
good  Oounsellor.  Dr.  Moynlhan 
So  I  WiU  turn  it  over  to  Jobn  Prtoe. 
Mr.  Pbicx.  Thank  you  very  muc^,  Jerry. 
The  Bxeouttve  Order  supersedes  one  that 
was  signed   in   1903.   IIOM.   And   the  reason 
for  your  having  this  one  here  today  is  that 
In  early  Deoember.  Deoen^ber  6.  there  was  a 
meeUng   ot    the    Urban   Affairs   CouncU   at 
which  the  whole  question  was  raised  o<  how 
beitter  use  ootQd  be  made  of  some  al  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the 
field  of  social  and  economic  development  and 
re-dev^opment. 

It  was  pretty  obvious  that  one  of  the 
tUngs  which  loomed  large  in  tlie  Federal 
budget  and  in  terms  of  employment  aAd  so 
forth  was  the  oonstruotion  and  the  locataon 
and  leasing  of  Federal  faoUlUea  And  at  that 
time,  the  Admlnistraitor  described  a  Uttle 
bit  to  us  about  the  kind  of  reeouroes  tjiat 
would  be  avaUahle  over  the  next  five  years 
We  find  that  something  in  exoess  of  100 
projects,  which  have  aireedy  been  aut^honlaed 
In  one  way  or  another.  wlU  have  potential 
for  developing  or  re-develofHng  urbs^  areas 
Theee  projects  wUl  employ  as  many  as  140,- 
000  enkp'oyees  between  now  and  197fi. 

So  It  is  fairly  clear  that  we  had  subetantial 
dollar  impact  and  employment  impact  here. 
And  the  question  was  whether  or  not  the 
existing  authority  under  which  the  Adminis- 
trator made  bis  decisions  was  adequate  to  do 
the  Job.  T^e  decision  was  tba/t  It  was  not. 

I  caU  your  attention,  as  he  wUl  in  more 
detaU,  to  Section  2(a)  (3)  on  the  bottom  of 
page  1  of  the  Executive  Order,  'mis  la  reaUy 
the  key  paragraph  for  you  to  pay  attention 
to.  Here  we  say  that  consideration  Is  going 
to  be  given  to  the  impact  the  selection  at  the 
site  is  going  to  have  on  improving  social  and 
economic  oondltloos  in  the  area  and  pcovtd/- 
Ing  a  potential  use  for  the  stimuiaUoA  of 
new  community  development  as  weU. 

I  would  like  to  turn  the  meeting  over,  first 
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«  Dr  MormkAa,  nbo  aaXgtit  •xplftln  to  mbm 
•]\MM  bow  UU»  would  fit  Into  «  MUJonaa 
aowtb  poiUJT.  wMl  tb»a  to  tive  AdmLaJi*«- 
ur  who  could  Omaitf  la  nior*  d*t»ll  bow 
ti  !•  gMfmttoa  w«U  tail*  plAoa. 

B».  MoTin»Ji.  I  iMkW '«y  l"*^«  **>  •»y  ^ 
Tb»  oMiar.  M  >s  tmnly  th»  occMinn,  apMks 
f<  ir  itaall.  XIOM  caiaa  »t  »  parlod  whaa.  »ft*r 
a  nmlomwl  blatua  In  Fadana  buUdlag  proj- 
a  »utoSadapcaMtoa.  tlia  War.  raannan»ant. 
CoM  War,  and  a  buUdup  of  a  tramandoua 
b  rrh1-t  oi  V^daiai  acUvltlaa.  a  fairly  chaotic 
•  imoat  rrolift'^*!  aituaUon  In  which  Cabmat 
cooaca  ivmt  aort  oT  nagotlatad  thamaalvea 
1 1tk  tlM  Pnaldant.  TbI*  waa  an  aSort  to  glva 
t}  «1M  Admlniatrator  at  OSA  tha  baalc  ra- 
a  MjnalbUUy  lor  ■M*g"*"g  prlorltlaa  within  tha 
dovammant  to  which  bulldtoga  would  ba 
t  uUt  «"^   for  whom  and,  to  aome  aztant, 

t  rhaaa. 

Tba  praaant  XxaeuUva  Ordar  takaa  that 
c  oocapt  bayond  tha  impoaltlon  of  aoma  ordar 
vlthln  tha  prlorltlaa  of  dlflaiant.  Dapart- 
neiiU  in  tba  Oovamaiant  and  acknowladgaa 
irhat  baa  baan  tba  faet — whathar  you  wlah  to 
icknowlad«a  It  or  not— namaly,  that  whara 
I  ha  radaral  Ooyarmnant  locataa  Ita  offlcaa.  Ita 
plaata.  lU  factorlea.  baa  vary  great  conaa- 
( [uancaa  for  paopla.  not  Juat  for  tha  Oovam- 
1  aant;  that  thU  baa  extraonllnary  Impaet  on 
1  ba  davalopmant  of  cltlaa,  different  parts  of 
I  itlaa.  dlffara&t  raglona  of  tha  country,  differ- 
( at  parta  of  thoaa  ragtona. 

Tbla  ta  utw  of  tha  moat  Important  real 
,  tptiona  tha  Fadaral  Ooramment  baa  m  seak- 
ng  to  bring  about  a  kind   of  puppoaeful, 
ivtlonal  growth  poUey. 

m  tha  Kstlooal  XTMian  Policy,  which  we 
Mgaa  to  avolva  laat  yaar,  oma  of  tba  flrat 
)rl2iat|>laa.  not  ona  of  the  ten  main  poUfta. 
rat  ona  of  tha  ftrat  principles  wa  talked 
ibout  waa  tha  naad  for  the  Fadaral  Ooyem- 
xMot  to  pay  attantmn  to  tta  hidden  poUclaa. 
ita  hi'lil*"  urban  poUrtaa 

It  laya.  "Thara  ta  hardly  a  Department  cw 
i«aney  of  tha  National  Ooramment  wboaa 
orograma  do  not  ta  aoma  way  have  Impor- 
tant eonaaqoancaa  (or  tha  life  of  cltlaa  and 
thoaa  who  Ufa  Jn  tbam."  Fraquantly  ona  la 
t«mptad  to  »y  normally  tha  poUtlcal  ap- 
ixjtntaaa  and  career  axaeutlvaa  ooncemad  do 
not  aaa  tbamaalvaa  Involvad  with,  much  leaa 
i  wnwirttiln  for.  tha  urban  conaaquancea  of 
tiMlr  programa  and  poUelaa.  Tbay  are  to  their 
minds  abnply  btilldlng  hlghwaya,  guarantae- 
hig  mortgagaa.  advancing  agriculture  or 
whatavM'. 

Ifo  ona  h^  made  clear  to  tbam  that  tbay 
mn  almultanaoualy  redistributing  employ- 
ment opportunltiaa.  aegragmttngnelghbor- 
hooda.  or  deeagregatlng  them,  e«  catera. 

AH  of  tTinaa  thtnga  ar*  tha  aaoond  and 
third  or^ar  conaaquencaa  of  normaUy  unre- 
Utad  programs. 

Of  an  thaaa  actlvltlaa.  the  ona  that  directly 
would  aaam  to  bav*  this  effect  is  the  loca- 
tion of  Federal  facflltlaa.  The  President  ac- 
cepted this  idea  rtght  away  as  part  of  bis 
ganeral  position.  Mr  Kunztg  has  been  enar- 
getlo  bayond  the  demand  of  any  I"tderal 
Pnaldantlal  appolnte*  tn  acknowledging  the 
fact  In  aorthig  out  tha  details  and  baa  come 
forward  with  an  Ixecutive  Order  which  re- 
qulree  of  >'tTn  in  tbm  future  to  take  toto 
consideration  not  Just  the  tmrnedlate  bene- 
flts  to  the  Ooramment.  but  the  long-run  and 
ganeral  oonaequencea  to  the  communities,  to 
the  regtona  tovolved  In  his  choice  of  sites  for 
the  vary  great  range  of  acttrttlea  which  be  is 
rasponaible  for. 

We  have  been  much  impreeaed  with  his  ef- 
forts. The  PreaUlent  ia  very  happy  to  sign 
tbla.  He  regards  this  as  a  concrete,  specific 
uid  genarml  undertaking  which  Is  to  make 
the  VMeral  OoTamment  reallae  what  It  is 
doing  and  do  what  tt  Intends  to  do.  Because 
whether  you  have  a  policy  or  not.  the  actlvl- 
ttaa,  the  noriBaa  actlTltlee  of  the  Oovem- 
meBt.  b»ve  the  oonae«{uenoe  of  policy. 

Haiw  la  a  veiT  prime  cnunple,  and  we  feal 
this  Important  event  Is  likely  to  have  coa- 


sidarabLe  consequences  In.  of  course,  the  dec- 
ade to  come. 
ICr.  Kunzlg. 

Mr.  Kuvso.  Gentlemen,  and  ladles: 
Two  major  points  here  specifically   have 
been  touched  upon. 

To  clarify  this,  perhaps,  the  Item  here 
down  undsr  Section  a(aMl).  7°^  ^ee  the 
words,  "Material  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  elliclant  performance  of  the  missions 
and  pzograms  of  the  executive  agencies,"  and 
so  forth.  It  used  to  read  "primary  considera- 
tion." The  result  of  that  was  that  primary 
consideration  meant  that  If  an  agency 
wanted  a  building  here  at  the  comer  of  Sec- 
ond and  Market,  whatever  it  was,  that  Is 
where  the  building  went.  Primary  means  they 
made  the  decision  where  It  would  go. 

This  has  changed  now  to  material  consid- 
eration. It  meajis  we  are  still  giving  great 
consideration,  of  course,  to  the  efflclency  of 
the  Oovemment  operation.  Nobody  U  try- 
ing to  make  a  Oovemment  operation  inef- 
ficient or  not  able  to  work.  But  it  la  no  longer 
the  primary  consideration.  It  Is  the  material 
consideration.  That  U  a  definite  coming 
down  from  the  word  "primary." 

Then  the  new  portion  Is  the  Section  2(a) 
(3),  where  Is  says,  "Consideration  shall  be 
given  In  the  selection  of  sites  for  Federal  fa- 
clUtlaa" — and  this  Is  new — '"to  the  need  for 
development  and  redevelopment  of  areas  and 
the  development  of  new  commxmltles,  and 
the  Unpact  a  selection  wUl  have  on  improv- 
ing social  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
area.  In  determintng  these  conditions  the 
Administrator  will  oonsult  with  and  receive 
advloe  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  others,  as  appropri- 
ate." ^  ^ 
Moat  of  the  reat  of  tbU  is  the  same,  but 
number  6.  which  Is  about  a  page  further 
down,  saya  another  Item  which  will  be  oon- 
aidered  when  you  are  deciding  where  to  put 
buUdln»»  Is  "The  availabUity  of  adequate 
low  and  moderate  Income  bousing,  adequate 
accea  from  other  areas  of  the  urban  oen- 
tor,  and  adequacy  of  parking  will  be  con- 
sidered," and  so  forth. 

They  are  the  new  elements.  In  other  words, 
what  we  are  talking  about  Is  double  duty  for 
Federal  dollars.  Not  culy  will  the  doUara  be 
used  to  buUd  the  building,  but  they  will 
also  be  used  to  assist  and  aid  In  the  economic 
development,  or  urban  redevelopment,  what- 
ever It  may  be,  new  towns.  All  of  these  things 
wlU  now  be  considered.  That  Is  reaUy  the 
basis  of  the  whole  thing. 

Tou  might  be  Interested  In  what  tyi)ea  of 
thtT^yt  are  Included  hwe.  Theee  are  build- 
ings that  come  under  oeA.  such  as  general 
purpoee  office  buildings.  When  you  see  a  big 
Federal  office  building,  storage  buildings. 
United  States  Courts.  Federal  buildings  with 
postal  facilities,  when  they  are  together, 
customs  bouses  and  so  forth.  Federal  build- 
ings that  the  OflA  builds,  also  special  pur- 
pose buildings  where  we  bvilid  for  others, 
Food  and  Drug  laboratories  or  Public  Health 
hospitals  where  they  ask  us  to  build  them, 
which  they  usuaUy  do,  and  we  buUd  the 
buildings,  they  are  Included  also. 

Sxoluded  would  be  military  faculties, 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
special  buildings  such  as  NASA  and  things 
of  that  nature. 
That  is  the  general  plctiue. 
Q.  Mr.  Kunsig,  tn  Section  8.  that  last 
part  of  that  sentence  (d)  about  the  District 
of  Columbia,  would  that  Indicate  one,  no 
more,  if  poeslble.  new  Federal  buildings  in 
the  District — I  am  speaking  of  the  feasibility 
of  deoentraliaing — or  doee  It  mean  that 
therein  Ues  da*  poeaU>mty  that  there  wUl  be 
further  decentimliaation  of  Government  that 
Is  now  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Kvmm.  I  think  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  that  theee  various.  Items  will 
be  gtven  consideration.  Some  of  them,  as  you 
can  see,  are  different  items.  Sometimes  one 


will  receive  more.  The  vote  will  go  more 
over  here  aivd  more  there  depending  iq^on  the 
situation.  I  wouldn't  say  tt  meaos  thar» 
would  be  no  decentraimtlon  ev«r  again,  but 
It  am  doesn't  mean  that  every  Uilug  Is  going 
to  be  daoantraUBid. 

The  beet  example  I  oan  give  you:  Wa  put 
out  this  new  rule  many  month!  back  that 
biilHlng*  should  be  close  to  the  bosies  of  the 
workers  of  low-inoome  groupa  wlwn  they  an 
prino^jiaUy  the  people  working  In  the  build- 
ings, milnei  there  is  adeqtiate  tranq>orta- 
^V>n  Tbe  beat  example  of  that,  where  the 
fj^t^T^gn  «M  made,  was  you  read  a  lot  about 
the  Oovwrxunent  Printing  Offlsa.  lltey  were 
going  to  move  way  out.  Now,  they  are  re* 
considering.  "Hie  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
la  not  moving  way  out.  I  am  sure  wo  are 
going  to  find  a  plaoe  in  town  near  the  homaa 
of  the  wortwra  who  woack  to  that  type  of 
work. 

Q.  Alf«.  that  Section  6  you  referred  to  Is  a 
new  element.  Does  adequate  aooeea  tnoluds 
transportation?  Tou  don't  make  any  men- 
tion of  transportation.  Tou  speak  of  giving 
blm  parking  space. 

Mr.  KuNZio.  Tea.  that  would  bo  transpor- 
Utlon.  Again,  all  of  It  considered  the  best 
way  poaelblo.  There  can  nov«  be  perfection 
In  everything. 

Q^  lit.  Kunalg,  do  I  understand  that  Exec- 
uUvo  Order  pretty  much  U  like  the  earlier 
one,  except  for  Section  a(a)  (1)  and  (3)  and 
Section  «?  ^         _    , 

Mr.  KuwBKJ.  Tee,  the  parts  I  road;  most  of 
it  Is  the  same  as  before,  which  was  put  out  in 
1063.  This  now  superaedea  tha  order  of  'M, 
and  givee  ua  for  the  llrat  time  the  right  not 
to  have  to  give  absolute  primary  considera- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  ogonoy  and  the  right 
to  consider  for  the  first  time  social  and  eoo- 
nomio  things  and  lums  in  the  decision  ol 
where  a  buUdlog  goae. 

Q.  WoiUd  It  be  fair  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause of  this  Kxeoutive  Order  more  Federal 
faolUUoa  now  would  be  built.  In  center- 
city  areas  and  low-income  areaa  than  baa 
been  the  custom  ta  the  past? 

Mr.  Kmtno.  I  would  say  some  might,  but 
I  dont  think  you  could  say  that  aU  the  way, 
because,  for  example,  new  dtlee,  new  town*— 
suppoee,  few  exan«)le,  propoaals  caoM  up  that 
a  Government  agency  might  woU  go  to.  lets 
take  one  purely  hypothetlcaUy,  Columbia. 
Maryland.  Suppoee  a  new  Federal  buUdlng 
were  to  go  Into  Coliunbia,  Maryland,  to  add 
further  to  a  new  town  with  adequate  trans- 
portation to  come  in,  homes  there  for  the 
workers.  That  would  not  be  ta  the  heart  of  a 
big  city.  It  would  be  ta  a  now  tovm.  I  think  it 
la  aU  of  theee  things.  It  U  urban  redevelop- 
ment, and  new  towns. 

Q.  Wouldn't  this  new  program  give  the 
politicians  a  little  more  leeway  to  work  on 
you.  b«»u8e,  after  aU.  you  had  only  that 
one  criterion  to  start  with,  and  you  could 
say  to  them.  "We  are  sorry,  but  this  has  to 
be  the  primary  rule."  Now  they  can  say. 
"Look  at  aU  of  these  other  things,"  and  give 
you  a  harder  time  ta  trying  to  get  the  thing 
ta  their  district. 

Mr.  Kjnma.  The  pollUclans  have  never 
worked  on  me.  It  Is  aU  new  to  mo.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Dr.  MoTWiHAK.  This  Executive  Order  is  not 
going  to  make  the  life  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Admtaistratlon  hap- 
pier or  probably  even  longer,  but  it  will  make 
the  Job  more  Important. 

Q.  What  consideration  have  you  given  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion of  a  few  days  ago  that  you  locate  now 
facllltleB  ta  such  a  way  that  the 
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Mr.  KuifMO.  I  know  what  you  moan. 

Q.  Low  and  middle  tooome  employees  can 
live  there? 

Mr.  Kxnnxa.  I  am  afraid,  without  any  dls- 
respwjt  for  the  dlsttaguiahed  Civil  Blghta 
Commisalon.  that  they  totally  Ignored  the 
fact  that  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  the 
General  Services  Admtaistratlon  on  behalf  of 


Mr  Nixon,  had  put  the  ordar  Into  effect  many 
mcoiths  ago.  Thtj  actuaUy  made  r^eronoe 
to  It  although  we  had  to  potat  It  out  tq 
Sem.  in  their  repw^,  but  didn't  ta  their 
ones  briefing  which  they  had.  "mey  weiw  oay- 
loc  "Why  doesnt  the  OeA  do  what  the  0»A 
bM  been  doing  for  many  months  since  the 
Admtaistratlon  came  tato  power?" 

I  cant  speak  for  them,  but  I  gather  they 
wanted  to  go  further,  which  U  something.  I 
guess,  that  should  be  considered.  They  are 
talking  about  over  all  the  whole  Oovemment. 
you  see.  We  are  talking  about  the  btiUdlngs 
I  lUted  to  you  that  we  OBA  people  have 
some  control  over. 

Dr.  MoTMisAir.  Could  I  Juat  speak  on  be- 
halt  as  It  wwe,  of  the  Admtalstrator  bare. 
It  u  a  matter  of  very  explicit  record  that  ttie 
GSA  pweented  to  tb»  Urban  Affairs  Council 
on  December  S — we  spent  almost  an  entire 
meeting  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  on  this 
subject,  outUnlng  tha  Issues  that  ought  to 
be  raised  ta  locating  tacUltlea.  Ttxtn  Is  one 
particular  city  ta  a  State  that  I  won't  name, 
which  has  a  very  apedflo  Issue  of  this  kind 
Involved. 

Tba  Administrator  laid  out  the  pressures 
on  him,  the  gains  and  loaeee  of  any  of  the 
about  three  or  four  possible  decisions,  pro- 
posed the  orlterta  that  are  ta  this  Executive 
Order,  and  subeoquently,  as  Is  the  practice, 
the  President  made  his  dedaion  to  go  this 
way. 

Here  we  have  the  Kxeoutive  Order,  and 
meantag  no  dlsreapeet  whatsoever  to  ttia 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  we  were  not  aware 
that  they  were  working  on  this  issue  at  all 
at  the  time.  The  GSA  has  been  ta  this;  It  was 
ta  this  matter  first.  It  has  been  explicit. 

ICr.  KxTMxm.  It  was  May,  'W,  last  May  was 
when  our  order  went  out  for  all  Oovemment 
buildtags  that  we  control  ta  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  not  Juat  Waahlngton.  but 
the  entire  country.  Agata,  the  Printtog  Office 
is  the  best  example  at  the  moment  of  that. 

The  Pxxas.  Thank  you. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11,  1971] 
Jobs  That  Movx  Awat 

When,  back  In  the  lOSO's.  federal  govern- 
ment offices  began  to  move  out  tato  the  sub- 
urbs. It  was  a  matter  of  national  policy.  The 
government  was  to  be  dispersed  to  mtnlmlne 
disruption  ta  the  event  of  an  atomic  attack. 
No  one  gave  much  thought  to  the  fact  that 
low  income  and  mtaority  employees  were  left 
bebtad  ta  the  city  because  there  vraa  no 
housing  for  them  out  there.  But  the  pcdlcy 
became  obsolete,  or  at  least  Implausible,  with 
the  advent  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Now,  for  a  variety  of  new  reasons,  govern- 
ment dlsp>ersal  has  become  something  else: 
It  has  become  a  way  of  evading  national 
policy.  One  begins  with  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's announced  policy  of  drastically 
ciut)lng  the  construction  of  federal  office 
buildtags.  Since  this  policy  does  not  ciu'b  the 
need  for  more  office  space,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Admtaistratlon  leases  space  from  private 
builders.  And  staco  private  builders  prefer 
to  build  where  the  land  is  cheaper  and  the 
land  Is  cheaper  out  in  the  suburbs,  the  gov- 
ernment Is  still  dispersing  Into  such  htunan 
filing  cabinets  as  Parklawn,  near  RockvUTo, 
or  Crystal  City  in  Arltagton.  And  since  there 
is  still  not  much  low  cost  housing  there,  the 
low  tacome  and  minority  employees  are  still 
left  behind  in  the  city. 

Now,  President  Nixon,  more  than  ten 
months  ago,  you  may  remember,  directed 
otherwise.  And  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  so  directed,  prom- 
ised "affirmative  action."  And  the  General 
Services  Administration  said  that  "adequate" 
hotislng  for  workers  at  the  Gfi7  level  or  lower 
and  their  families  would  "be  considered." 
But  fair  housing  groups  think  that  these 
pronouncements  are  much  too  vague.  Tftey 
insist  that  suburban  homes  for  all  employees 
who  want  them  must  be  assured  before  their 
Jol>8  move  away  from  them.  The  Washington 


Planning  and  H"""'"g  AsBodatton  favors 
creation  at  a  National  Capital  Affairs  OflVoe 
ta  tha  White  House  vblch  would  base  federal 
relocation  dertrtons  not  on  the  vrtilms  of 
spaoulatlva  bulldaea  but  on  the  needs  of  the 
capital  region.  We  think  this  suggaatlon 
merits  careful  oonaldaration. 

[From  the  Washington  {DX:.)  Bvenlng  Star. 

Dec.  4, 1070] 

VnumriA   Now   LsAca   Dnrraicra   Pkdckai. 

OmcB  Iduamo  Pouoixa  OznearnoNxo 

(By  Chrlatopher  Wright) 

The  federal   government  should  increase 

the  price  it   Is  wining   to  pay  tor  rented 

office  q>aoe  and  become  "more  competitive 

for  central  dty  rents"  ta  Washington,  the 

executive  director  of  the  National  Capital 

Planning  Commission  has  told  the  federal 

planning  agency. 

Pointing  out  that  the  General  Servloee 
AdmlnUtratlon,  prcq;>erty  manager  for  the 
government,  has  Inslstort  on  a  W-a-squaro- 
foot  celling  on  general  office  rents  hare, 
executive  director  Chailea  Conrad  told  the 
commisdon  yesterday  the  government  has 
priced  itaaif  oat  of  the  zantal  market  ta  the 
city. 

The  result,  Conrad  iic^lled.  has  been  a 
bonanaa  for  subuiiMn  builders  and  a  fur- 
ther blow  for  Wadilngton's  faltering  down- 
town economy. 

Conrad's  oomments  came  as  the  panel  of 
planners  queetloiMd  the  commisdon  staff  on 
.  a  report  on  government  leasing  which  out- 
lined a  marked  increase  in  suburban  govern- 
ment oomplexee  within  the  last  two  years. 
A  OBA  repreaentattve  and  ex-officlo  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  John  C.  Dye,  had 
Just  told  the  body  that  the  spread  of  govern- 
ment offioee  to  the  suburbs  had  been  "more 
or  lees  the  result  of  trying  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem" rather  r^"^"  a  district  policy  docldon. 
The  government's  lateet  big  move,  when 
more  than  B.OOO  Navy  Department  employee 
were  shifted  to  Arlington's  Crystal  City  after 
temporary  buildings  on  the  Mall  were  de- 
stroyed, was  an  accident  of  economics,  said 
Dye. 

"Had  there  been  economical  space  to  rent 
within  the  dty  It  would  have  been  rented." 
Dye  told  fellow  oommlsslon  members.  "It 
waa  not  our  tatentlon  to  move  outside  the 
dty  neoeaaarlly." 

But  dty  rents,  said  Dys,  are  "probably 
more  than  we  can  pay"  in  most  cases  because 
of  inner  dty  construction  costs.  He  also  said 
the  $8  rent  celling,  though  not  an  absolute 
maximum,  requlree  special  G6A  action  be- 
fore It  can  be  waived. 

GSA  Is  currently  ta  oourt  with  the  Wash- 
ington Planning  and  Housing  Association 
over  the  removal  of  the  Navy  complex  to 
Crystal  City.  WPHA  contends  the  action  was 
discriminatory  and  illegal.  GSA  says,  how- 
ever, that  large  blocks  of  rental  property  are 
nearly  Impossible  to  obtata  inside  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  government  has  consimied  roughly  a 
million  square  feet  of  office  space  annually 
In  recent  years — the  equivalent  of  one  major 
building  a  year.  In  May,  as  evidence  of  this 
requirement.  G6A  called  through  newspaper 
advertisement  for  listings  from  developers 
for  500,000-8quar»-foot  office  biUldings 
which  might  be  available  for  occupancy  next 
September  wlthta  the  District. 

The  mllUon-foot-a-year  requirement  has 
given  added  Impetus  to  rebuilding  plana  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  downtown,  both 
of  which  antldpate  a  largo  amount  of  federal 
employment  through  leased  office  space. 

However,  much  of  the  needed  space  is 
being  found  In  the  suburbs  because  GSA  has 
balked  at  paying  the  going  rate  inside  the 
city — which  may  be  as  much  as  IV.SO-^-foot 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  $10-a-foot  in 
L'Enfant  Center. 

The  staff  report  to  the  planning  commis- 
sion, which  chairman  O.  Franklin  Edwards 
said  "raises  very  fundamental  questions  as 


to  our  system  as  a  wtude  and  as  to  the  use 
of  land  and  private  proparty, '  detailed  tha 
federal  spread  to  the  euburtw  staoe  iSfiS. 

Potatlng  out  that  government  leadng  only 
began  ta  quantity  after  Oongrees  balked  at 
federal  construction  biulgeu  ta  the  eadj 
iMOs,  the  report  ahowa  the  bulk  at  ranted 
space  Is  now  ta  Virginia. 

UntU  Maroh  of  this  year,  the  District  led 
all  Juriadlotlons  with  6.0  million  square  feet 
of  iBMOd  space.  However,  with  the  move  of 
the  Navy  employes  this  summer.  VirgltUa 
Jumped  to  the  top  with  7,M  million.  Most  of 
the  Virginia  oonoentratlon  Is  in  Arlington 
County,  where  some  27,000  employee  work 
principally  ta  the  Boeslyn  area  and  the  JaCer^ 
son  Davis  (Route  1)  corridor. 

Maryland  trails  the  three  Jurisdictions  with 
a  mere  3.7  million  square  feet  at  oflloe  4>aoe, 
almoet  all  of  which  Is  In  Montgomery  County. 
The  government  now  rents  almost  half  as 
much  q>aoe  as  It  owns  outright,  the  report 
added. 

The  Thursday  staff  prseeptatlon  is  the 
latest  Item  in  a  series  of  studies  the  plan- 
ning oommission  is  doing  on  the  impact  of 
federal  employment  on  the  Waahlngton  area. 
An  earlier  study,  made  ta  June  by  the 
looal  consul  ting  firm  of  George  Sobermer  Aa- 
soolatea.  called  for  direct  oontrol  of  fodwal 
office  leasing  by  NCPC  In  addition  to  the 
agency's  existing  Jurisdiction  over  federal 
construction  In  the  area. 

Sharply  orlticlalng  the  government  for 
scattering  Its  rented  office  facilities  through- 
out the  area,  the  Schermer  report  urged  the 
government  and  the  NCPC  to  tie  office  oom- 
plexea  to  houdng  and  transportation  facU- 
Itiea. 

The  government  has  been  steadily  dispen- 
tag  its  agency  operations  slnoe  lOtO,  when 
planners,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Korean 
War  and  the  McCarthy  tavesUgaUons,  l>egan 
deeentrallBlng  the  government  ta  the  tater- 
est  of  national  security,  tha  report  says.  In 
apif  of  definite  decisions  during  the  Ken- 
nedy years  to  reverse  this  trend,  the  ooet  of 
land  and  the  destruction  of  the  "tempos"  like 
the  old  Navy  buUdlng  have  forced  the  agen- 
cies tato  the  Bubiu-bs. 

Contemplating  these  facts,  architect  Paul 
Thtry,  a  oommlsslon  member,  commented 
that  federal  leadng  policies  seemed  like  "the 
dog  Is  foUowlng  the  taU."  Why,  he  aaked, 
should  the  govemnxent  run  to  suburban  de- 
velopers when  it  found  It  ooxild  not  get  space 
inside  the  dty. 

In  an  exchange  with  Dye  and  Edward 
Hromanlk  of  the  Commisdon  staff,  the  com- 
misdon suggested  that  the  government 
might  oondder  titktng  long-tMm  leases  on 
buildings  to  obtata  office  spaoe  where  tt 
wanted,  rather  than  where  the  developers 
wanted. 

Potatlng  to  New  Yortfs  Bockefdler  Center 
as  a  prime  example  of  a  ma)or  office  devdop- 
ment  constructed  on  leaaed  land  (Columbia 
Unlverdty  owns  the  real  estate).  Conrad  L. 
Wlrth  suggested  thU  might  be  one  way  to 
"get  the  building  you  want,  where  you  want 
It." 

TasTMOMT  or  SKMAToa  Hastkx  BxFoas  Sub- 
cx>MMrrTas  om  PtTsuo  BtnLOOfoa  ams 
GaoTTNDs,  CoMMrmx  on  Public  Woaxa, 
Ai«n.  31,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  tadebted  to 
you  for  this  oT:q>ortunlty  to  appear  befosa 
your  conmilttee  this  momlng. 

•me  hearing  comes  at  an  espedally  ap- 
proprtate  time.  Spring  has  come  to  Wash- 
tagton,  and  the  budding  trees  and  flowers 
have  formed  a  beautlfxil  frame  around  the 
city's  buildtags  and  streets,  "niey  serve  to 
remind  iis  that  we  are  a  very  qToeial  city — 
a  city  which  is  the  center  of  the  Nation's 
cultural   and  historic  heritage. 

Durtag  the  last  several  decadee,  many  his- 
toric landmarks  In  Waahlngton  have  been 
destroyed.  Theee  have  been  looses  not  just 
to  Washington,  but  to  the  Nation  aa  a  whole. 
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In  tiM  nam*  of  piunnw,  •ffldaiwry.  and  oo«t- 
b«n«flt  mtkx.  p«^  of  tbe  li«rtt««e  of  thto 
country  b«a  b««n  dcctivfad  for»T«r. 

Mr.  Cti*lnn*n.  w«  can  do  nottatnc  to  rlgbt 
tb«  mf*****  of  th*  past,  but  «•  can  do  a 
grwkt  daal  to  sm  ttaat  th«M  mlrta^aa  are  not 
T«p*at«d  tn  tbe  future. 

In  hU  me««a««  to  Oongnaa  on  ^bruary  i, 
1B71,    PreaUtont   Ntxon   ttoelarad: 

"Aawrlea't  clttaa.  from  Boston  and  Waata- 
IngtoB  to  Cbartaatown.  New  Orlaana,  San 
Antonio.  DanT«r  and  San  yranclaco.  reflect 
tn  tha  architecture  of  thetr  buUdlngs  a 
unlqu«neaa  and  ebaractar  that  is  too  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  buUdoaer.  Particu- 
larly acute  U  tbe  oonttntied  \om  of  many 
building*  of  blatodc  Talue.  Stnce  IMS  an 
estimated  one-qnarter  of  the  buildings 
recorded  by  the  blstorle  American  bulldlxig 
survey  hare  been  deetroyed  .  (and)  there 
are  many  buildings  under  Federal  o^uerthlp 
for  which  inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  restoration  and  preservation. " 

Tbeae  wards  eould  not  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  subject  before  your  committee  today. 
The  old  post  oAce.  which  Wolf  Von  Bckhardt 
of  the  Wa*A«iV»oi»  Poet  deecrlbed  as  a  "glori- 
ous, romaaeeque  castle"  is  to  be  destroyed  so 
that  a  new  Oovemment  o<Bce  building  can  be 
erected  on  its  site.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  only  its  tower  is  to  remain  as  a 
reminder  of  what  was  occe  a  national  land- 
mark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  you  today 
to  xirge  your  committee  to  say  "no!"  to  this 
senseless  destruction.  I  urge  you  to  oppose 
this  plan  in  the  interest  of  preserving  a  small, 
but  Important  part  of  the  Nation's  cultural 
heritage  and  In  the  interests  of  bulldtog  a 
revitalized  city. 

In  making  thU  plea,  I  Join  the  residents 
of  tbe  metropolitan  area  who  do  not  wish 
to  see  tbls  city  st^ilified  by  new  buildings 
which  make  It  a  ghost  town  after  w<»1clng 
hours.  Wltat  the  Nation's  Capital  needs  is 
not  more  office  buildings  but  more  plaoea 
and  more  activities  which  will  serve  as  con- 
tinuing magnets  for  tourists  and  residents 
alike — not  plans  for  marble  and  glass  palaces 
but  plans  tor  people. 

In  Tia^tTig  this  plea,  I  also  )oln  former 
presidential  adviser  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  and 
archtteot  Nathaniel  A.  Owlngs.  Both  of  these 
men  were  Instrumental  in  formulating  what 
I  bellsve  to  be  Ul-concelved  plans  for  the 
renovation  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  yet  both 
have  been  quoted  as  supporting  efforts  to 
save  the  old  post  office. 

Certainly  the  administration  can  demon- 
strate that  a  new  Oovemment  building  could 
make  better  square-foot  utilisation  of  the 
Isjjd  now  occupied  by  the  old  post  office,  but 
human  values  cannot  be  translated  Into  dol- 
lars and  cents.  When  those  human  values 
are  considered.  I  am  confident  that  the  old 
poet  office  can  serve  as  a  place  where  people 
can  come  together  to  shop  and  to  partake 
of  their  Nation's  cultural  heritage  during  the 
day  and  at  night.  That  is  a  far  more  Impor- 
tant functl«i  than  any  new  government 
building  can  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  may  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  share  my  views  with  your  committee  I 
commend  you  for  your  sincere  concern  about 
this  Issue,  and  I  commend  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  opposed  this  plan  to  destroy 
a  part  of  their  city. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19,  1971) 
OEANrrx  DxriANCx 
For  72  years  now,  the  Old  Post  Office  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  (between  11th  and  13th 
Streets  NW)  has  deflsd  "In  granite  masslve- 
ness  the  planners  and  Improvers  who  have 
marked  It  for  coming  destruction, "  as  our 
1097  WPA  Oulde  to  Washington  puts  It. 
What  keeps  bugging  the  planners  and  Im- 
provers Is  that  this  much  beloved  landmark 


with  lU  lofty  clocktower,  Romanesque  stone 
arches  and  high  chateau  roof  Interferes  with 
the  neoclaaslc  boredom  of  the  Pederal  Tri- 
angle They  wanted  It  destroyed  when  the 
Triangle  was  buUt  tn  the  late  IMOe  but  public 
sentiment  stayed  its  execution.  In  the  late 
19flOe,  still  yearning  for  the  completion  of 
the  Triangle,  they  decided  again  to  tear  it 
down,  conceding  only  preservation  of  the 
tower  to  those  of  us  who  like  to  see  architec- 
tural variety  and  respect  for  the  much  older 
building  prevail  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wbat  would  we  do  with  the  old  building? 
they  said. 

Well,  one  thing  to  do  with  It,  as  several 
people  have  suggested.  Is  to  turn  it  over  to 
tbe  people,  particularly  the  tourists,  by  using 
Its  magnificent  spaces  for  exhibits.  National 
Park  Service  displays  of  arts  and  crafts  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  shops  and  restau- 
rants as  well  as  a  hotel.  Rather  than  adding 
still  more  federal  office  boredom,  relieved 
only  by  the  amputated  tower,  we  could  thus 
add  an  exciting  new  attraction  to  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  for  far  leas  money. 

The  suggestion  seems  to  pain  the  planners 
and  Improvers  In  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration who  wo\Ud  have  to  change  their 
minds  and  plans.  But  It  seems  to  have 
aroused  considerable  Interest  among  the 
downtown  business  community  as  well  as  on 
Capitol  HUl  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.) 
and  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  (D-Alaska),  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  public  buildings 
and  grounds,  seem  especially  Interested.  If 
enough  people  write  them  and  speak  up  to 
sustain  their  Interest,  the  Old  Post  Office  may 
well  survive  another  72  years  at  least.  It 
should. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  17, 1970] 
Pmtnstxvania  Avsirus 

The  stretch  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that 
leads  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House 
is,  or  should  be,  the  "grand  axis "  of  the  dty, 
and  the  nation.  It  symbolizes  at  once  the 
separation  of  power  and  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  American  government.  There  can 
be  no  quesUon  that  it  must  be  rebuilt,  as 
President  Kennedy  recommended,  and  that 
the  eight-year-old  project  to  m«ks  the  ave- 
nue 'lively,  friendly  and  inviting  as  well  as 
dignified  and  impressive"  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  time  the  nation  celebrates  its 
aOOth  anniversary  In   1976. 

This  end,  however,  may  best  be  served  not 
by  another  special  commission  or  corpora- 
tion, as  the  Nixon  administration  seems 
about  to  propose,  but  by  making  the  grand 
plan  for  the  grand  avenue  part  of  the  over- 
all renewal  and  revltallzatlon  of  the  entire 
central  core  of  the  nation's  capital.  That  Is 
what  should  be  completed  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial. There  Is  no  sense  In  running  a  pa- 
rade of  splendid  new  buildings  through  a 
slum. 

The  District  government  was  certainly 
right  to  oppose  the  creation  of  a  17-man 
development  corporation  with  the  power, 
not  only  to  condemn  and  demolish  build- 
ings but  also  to  all  but  Ignore  the  legltlnaate 
Interests  of  the  people  of  Washington.  This 
concept  of  federal  supremacy  Is  as  callous 
and  unworkable  as  the  notion  of  a  huge  Na- 
tional Square  In  front  of  the  Treasury  to 
which  a  number  of  fine  and  viable  buildings, 
such  as  the  Washington  Hotel  and  the  Oc- 
cidental Restaurant,  are  to  be  sacrificed.  We 
never  saw  much  that  was  "friendly  and  In- 
viting "  about  that  Square. 

In  many  respects  the  work  of  Nathaniel  A. 
Owlngs  and  the  other  architects  and  plan- 
ners, appointed  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  to  the  temporary  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Commission,  was  a  splendid  exercise.  In 
Daniel  Bumham's  phrase,  they  made  "no 
little  plans."  But  there  are  reasons  their 
grand  plan  obviously  failed  "to  stir  men's 
blood. "  Their  idea  of  a  sunken  or  tunneled 


expressway  under  E  Street,  directly  connect, 
ed  to  underground  parking  garages,  should, 
to  be  sure,  be  further  pursued.  But  so  should 
the  original  concept  of  avoiding  a  solid 
phalanx  of  government  buildings.  It  was  a 
tragic  mistake,  for  Instance,  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  Insist  on  locating  tbe  theater, 
opera  house  and  concert  ball,  that  now  make 
up  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  on  the  avenue.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  it  did  not  try  harder  to  put  shops  and 
arcades  on  the  ground  floor  ot  the  rather 
forbidding  FBI  Building. 

The  main  reason  the  avenue  has  in  all 
these  eight  years  failed  to  attract  private 
builders  with  the  hoped-for  hotels,  offices  and 
apartments,  however.  Is  surely  that  the  re- 
development at  the  rest  <^  downtown  has 
so  far  shown  so  Uttle  promise.  What  is  more, 
the  plan  was  Just  too  grandiose  to  seem  con- 
vincing to  Investors,  particularly  since  its 
creators  proved  less  than  successful  in  win- 
ning congressional  support  for  It.  And  even 
though  Daniel  Patrick  Mo3mllian,  one  of 
the  original  and  most  ardent  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  planners.  Is  now  In  the  White  House, 
the  plan  suftered  considerable  indifference 
from  that  quarter,  too. 

If  the  White  House  is  now  really  serious 
about  the  avenue  It  mtxst  bring  the  plan 
down  to  earth  where  the  people,  the  small 
businessmen,  the  life  and  the  vital  Interests 
of  this  city  are.  It  must  become  part  of  the 
whole,  ctonplex  mechanism  by  which  we  are 
trying  to  buUd  tbe  Metro  and  more  housing 
and  parking  and  mxinldpal  servloea  and  fa- 
cilities. 

This  mechanism,  to  be  sure.  Is  creaky,  slow 
and  cumbersome.  White  House  Interest  and 
support  oould  do  much  to  Improve  It.  For 
It  Is  only  In  tbe  context  of  the  whole  inner 
dty — Including  the  riot  ravaged  ghetto 
areas — that  Pennsylvania  Avenue  can  be  re- 
btait. 


RxsuicmoN    or    Sxkatos    Haktkx's 

STATXMKjrr 

LACK    OF    rVtUC    PABTICIPATION    IN    TH«    IWCI- 
SIONMAKUrO   PKOCSSS 

The  planning  process  established  by  the 
pending  bill  falls  to  include  residents  of 
Washington,  D.C.  In  the  decision-making 
process.  I  make  that  statement  in  full 
knowledge  that  an  effort  Is  made  to  achieve 
that  objective,  but  it  falls  far  short.  There 
must  be  more  dtlzen  representation  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, a  greater  role  for  the  Citizen  Advisory 
Committee,  more  adequate  review  of  the 
Commission's  plan  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and — not 
the  least — by  Congress. 

The  most  successfiil  urban  planning  Is 
that  which  Involves  the  people  who  must 
use  the  structures  created  under  the  plan. 
Beautiful  buildings  by  day  house  workers 
and  services  which  depart  at  night  leaving 
inactivity  In  their  wake.  The  more  we  con- 
centrate on  our  attention  on  buildings  and 
the  less  attention  we  pay  to  people,  the 
more  we  create  portions  of  the  city  which 
are  deserted  at  night  and  of  little  use  to 
city  residents  In  daytime. 

There  has  been  a  disturbing  trend  In  this 
city  to  move  those  who  live  here  further 
and  further  away  from  the  "showcase"  por- 
tion of  Washington.  The  Capital  is  a  city  of 
monuments  and  buildings,  but  it  Is  also  a 
city  of  people.  Many  of  those  people  come 
to  Washington  only  to  work,  but  nearly  a 
million  of  them  count  this  city  as  their 
home.  Any  renewal  plan  must  not  only  en- 
vision Washlng;ton  as  a  city  of  monuments, 
but  also  8LS  a  city  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Washington 
must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  planning 
and  dec  is  Ion -making  process  Involved  In  the 
revltallzatlon   of    Pennsylvania    Avenue.   An 
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„U(orial  from  the  Washington  Post  which 
upMlr-  to  this  point  is  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  31,  19731 
A  Nkw  Dbsiom  Foa  tbk  Gsaxs  Dssmi* 
It  has  been  a  Uttle  more  than  10  years 
since  the  then  Secretary  of  Lskbor,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  and  other  cabinet  members  were 
charged  by  President  Kennedy  with  finding 
ways  to  create  urgenUy  needed  new  space  for 
(Sdaral  offices  In  the  nation's  capital.  It  was 
part  of  their  recommendation  that  a  program 
tor  buUdlng  new  offices  be  looked  upon  as  an 
opportunity  "to  enbance  the  beauty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  seat  of  government."  To  this  end 
the  Goldberg  committee  urged  the  President 
to  give  particular  attention  "to  the  oppor- 
tunity which  now  exists — but  wlU  not  exist 
indefinitely— to  undertake  the  redevelopment 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue."  As  the  committee 
saw  it.  the  avenue  was  beset  with  blight  and 
decay.  The  Ukellhood  that  the  deteriorating 
buildings  would  soon  be  torn  down  and  re- 
placed, would  "make  It  possible  to  bring  gov- 
«nment  and  private  enterprise  together"  In 
a  Jomt  undertaking  to  plan  for  psbuUdlng 
the  avenue  tato  "the  grand  axis"  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House  that  L'Knfant  had 
intended  it  to  be.  But  It  did  not  happen  that 

way. 

A  grand  design  was  indeed  drvwn  up  by 
some  of  the  cotmtry's  leading  architects  and 
planners,  headed  by  Nathaniel  Owtnga.  It 
was  an  Imposing  plan.  It  was  supportsd  by 
three  Presidents.  But  nothing  much  hap- 
pened save  for  the  FBI  colossus  and  ons  pri- 
vate office  building.  It  was.  It  turned  out.  a 
mistake  to  aasiune  that  the  very  grandeur  of 
the  mtent  would  carry  Its  own  momentum. 
Both  Congress  and  private  enterprise  were 
lukewarm  towards  this  enterprise. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Nixon  therefore 
took  a  new  and  more  promising  approach.  He 
proposed  to  Congress  to  create  a  federal  cor- 
poration with  ample  funds  to  draft  a  pre- 
sumably more  realistic  plan  and  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  as  weU  as  the  borrowing 
power  to  carry  it  out.  Mr.  Nixon  expressed 
the  hope  that  at  least  a  good  part  of  the 
ambition  to  turn  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Into 
"a  concourse  which  wtU  be  Uvely.  friendly 
and  Inviting,  as  weU  as  dlgnlfisd  and  im- 
pressive." as  the  Goldberg  committee  put  It, 
would  be  realized  In  time  for  the  1976  Bi- 
centennial. Again,  the  proposal  was  met  by 
Congressional  Indifference. 

But  now  the  House  Interior  Committee  has 
approved  such  a  blU  and  there  Is  new  hope 
that  the  great  undertaking  may  at  last  begin 
In  earnest.  The  Committee,  however,  omitted 
sll  reference  to  the  Bicentennial  from  the 
proposal,  thus  depriving  It  of  Its  tirgency. 
"The  city  of  Washington  was  not  even  in 
existence  during  the  Revolutionary  War." 
argued  Congressman  Boy  A.  Taylor  (D.-N.C.) . 
But  this  omission  Is  not  all  that  disturbs  us 
about  the  Interior  Committee's  version  of  the 
President's  proposal.  Though  the  mayor  and 
the  chairman  of  the  city  council,  along  with 
four  residents  of  Washington,  are  among  the 
15  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation,  there  are  no  provi- 
sions for  local  citizen  participation  In  Its 
planning  work.  It  Is  to  be  largely  a  federal 
government  effort  and  the  final  plan  is  to  be 
approved  by  Congress  alone.  This  can  only 
enhance  the  misgivings  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens  and  biislnesmen  In  Washington  that 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  federal  enclave,  an  enlarged  Federal 
Triangle,  rather  than  "lively,  friendly  and  in- 
viting" and  a  btistllng  part  of  ths  downtown 
business  district. 

We  hope  that  the  opportunity  for  effective 
local  participation  will  still  be  built  into  the 
bill  as  It  makes  Its  way  through  Oongreas. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  a  part,  a  vital  part 
of  this  city.  And  "the  city,"  as  Sbakespeare 
knew,  "Is  the  people."  They  must  take  part 
tn  this  grand  design. 


BssuMPrxoM   or  arAsaisnrT 

XUMIWATSOM'    or    VTTAL    SWI»KSS 

Ut.  President,  there  is  more  at  stake  in 
the  pending  blU  than  hlsttHlc  landmarks  and 
eitlBsn  representation  In  the  decision-making 
process.  Some  of  ths  buUdlnga  Uksly  to  be 
destroyed  to  the  renovation  of  Pennsylvania 
bouse  vital  community  services.  Stores  such 
as  Hub  Furniture,  Lansburgbl  and  Mor- 
ton's offer  goods  which  are  needed  by  peo- 
ple who  live  tn  and  around  downtown  WaiSi- 
ington. 

Most  stores  are  moving  to  suburban  shop- 
ping plazas  as  more  and  more  people  Join 
the  urban  exodus.  Throughout  the  Nation, 
the  middle  Income  group  Is  moving  to  sub- 
urbia, leaving  cities  to  the  poor.  Bustnesses 
can  move,  but  what  about  their  customers? 
Not  evwyone  is  movtog  to  the  subxirbs.  Not 
everyone  has  a  car  to  get  to  subuiUan 
shopping  plazas.  The  btialnesseB  which  are 
likely  to  be  torn  down  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan  are  businesses  which  serve  the 
black  community  In  Washtogton.  We  can  re- 
vitalize Pennsylvania  Avenue  without  elimi- 
nating these  vital  services. 

A  recent  article  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared In  tbe  Washington  Post  la  as  fol- 
lows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30,  1973] 

PSKirST1.VAMXA     AVSITUS     PLAM 

(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 
Maybe  It's  fitting  that  the  hearing  sched- 
uled for  Thursday  (Boom  3110,  New  Senate 
Office  Building)    won't  be  controverslaL 

Except  for  riots,  most  of  the  decisions  that 
profoundly  affect  the  course  of  urban  life 
tend  to  happen  noncontroverslally,  In  hear- 
ing rooms,  board  rooms  and  club  rooms. 

Anrt  what  could  be  less  controversial  than 
a  hearing  on  the  admlnlstratlon-backed  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a  government  corporation 
to  redevelop  Pennsylvania  Avenue  into  a 
glorious  ceremonial  route? 

Anfi  yet  U  Is  fair  to  say  that  tbe  hearing 
Involves  decisions  that  could  have  profound 
influence  on  the  basic  character  of  the  cen- 
tral city  for  years  to  come:  whether  it  will 
exist  for  buildings  and  monuments  or  for 
people.  Including  the  people  who  live  here. 
Most  of  the  proposals  for  redoing  the  ave- 
nue envision  demolition  of  many  of  the 
buildings  and  most  of  the  smaU  businesses 
along  the  route,  especially  those  near  6th. 
7th  and  8th  Streets  NW.  There  woiUd  be 
depressed  roadways,  pedestrian  overlooks, 
underground  parking  and  Impressive  monu- 
mental squares. 

(WbUe  ths  specifics  of  the  proposals  wUl 
not  be  under  consideration-  Thursday,  many 
observers  believe  th»t  any  corpttfation  grow- 
ing out  of  the  current  blU  would  virtually 
have  to  accept  the  notions  forwarded  by 
Architect  Nathaniel  Owlngs  as  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission.  The 
corporation  would  have  only  a  year,  with 
four  meetings,  to  submit  a  plan  to  Congress, 
too  Uttle  time  to  do  much  more  than  ratify 
the  Owlngs  plan.) 

Clearly  there  is  nothing  controversial  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  amount  of  money  It  wo\ild 
cost)  about  making  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
toto  a  grand  boulevard,  removing  the  eyesores 
along  adjacent  streets  to  the  process. 

But  what  is  easy  to  overlook  is  that  those 
eyesores  are  serving  people,  many  of  them 
earless  famlUes  who  don't  have  the  option  of 
shopptog  on  RockvlUe  Pike  Instead  of  7th 
Street. 

Among  those  bustoesses  sure  to  be  affected 
are  Hub  Furniture,  Lansburgh's  and  Mor- 
ton's. The  businesses,  of  course,  could  move 
some  place  else  The  question  Is:  Where  do 
their  customers  go  to  shop  ? 

Spend  a  few  Saturday-morning  mtautes  at 
Morton's,  and  you'U  see  that  you're  talking 
about  an  awful  lot  of  people.  You'll  also  see 
that  many  of  the  buildings  to  that  7th  Street 


area  ai«  ti^y  and  rundown.  But  If  the  idea 

is  to  prettify  the  are*  without  changing  lU 
essential  character,  you  can  write  leglsUtion 
to  do  that. 

Some  of  us  are  afraid  that  an  altogether 
different  ktad  of  idea  is  tovolved.  an  Idea  m 
the  minds  of  some  people  of  what  a  city 
ought  to  look  Uke  if  It  U  to  be  attractive  to 
tourists.  And  ons  of  the  requirements  (un- 
less it  happens  to  be  to  the  Caribbean  or 
some  such)  is  that  there  not  be  too  many 
poor  black  folks  aground. 

This  hss  very  Uttle  to  do  with  conscious 
racial  prejudice;  it  is  a  matter  of  esthetics. 
Poor  people  Ux*  so  inoompstlble,  don't  you 

6ns  way  to  get  rid  of  these  unslgfatUss  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  things  that  attract  them: 
ths  stores  whsre  they  shop,  for  instance. 

To  the  degree  that  this  is  even  an  un- 
consdous  consideration,  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  proposal  could  lead  to  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  trend  that  is  shoving  ths  black 
poor  out  of  downtown  to  make  way  for  tbe 
black  and  white  middle-class  What  happens 
with  the  avenue  cannot  be  sperated  from 
the  pressures  currently  being  felt  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Square  area,  for  instanfie,  or 
to  Chinatown. 

And  yet,  too  Uttle  weight  wlU  be  given 
these  matters  at  Thursday's  hearing  before 
Sen.  Alan  Bible's  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  totertor  and  Insular  Affaire— not  be- 
cauas  of  the  pieee  of  Isglslatlve  busineoe  and 
the  feeling  that  time  Is  running  out. 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  businsas  began 
as  a  part  of  the  bicentennial  preparation,  and 
there  Is  fear  that  If  the  legislation  Umt  en- 
acted to  this  session  of  Congrees,  it  wUl  be 
too  late  to  get  anything  buUt  by  1978. 

It  may  already  be  too  late  for  ttiat,  to 
which  case  the  best  thing  to  do  for  ths  tUM 
betoig  is  nothing. 

Permitting  the  whole  business  to  Ue  faUow 
untU  the  next  session  would  provide  time 
for  the  right  questions  to  be  raised  and  an- 
swered. And  this  tlms  at  least  some  of  ths 
answers  ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  people 
who  Uve  here. 


CoHCLTTSiow  or  STATSiairr 
No  one  can  object  to  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram which  WlU  revltaUze  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  What  Is  objectionable  is  a  plan 
which  destroys  rather  than  creates;  a  plan 
Which  Is  for  buildings  rather  than  people. 

Had  the  Nixon  Administration  been  eam- 
ost  to  Its  desire  to  see  legislation  passed  ^ 
session.  It  would  have  entered  toto  good 
faith  negotiations  to  formulate  legislation 
which  would  meet  the  types  of  objections 
wblch  I  have  raised  today  Instead,  the  Nixon 
Administration  withdrew  from  those  negoti- 
ations leaving  the  Congress  with  legislation 
which  Is  both  unwise  and  unacceptable 

I  oppose  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  bicen- 
tennial bUl  to  the  form  it  has  been  reported, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  it. 


NATHAN     CUMMINGS     BASIC      SCI- 
ENCES   BUILDING.    MOUNT    SINAI 
SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE 
Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
honor  to  participate  In  the  recent  dedi- 
cation of  the  Nathan  CummingB  Basic 
Sciences  BuUdlng  at  the  Mount  Slnal 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  aty  Univer- 
sity of  New  York. 

This  new  building  \b  named  for  a 
longstanding  personal  friend.  Nathan 
Cummings,  a  highly  successful  business 
leader,  a  leading  art  collector  and  a  most 
generous  philanthropist  who  donated  $5 
million  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Cen- 
ter expansion  program. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  committee  I 
am  the  raniEing  minority  member.  It  ts 
gratifying  that  private  philanthropy  In 
the  area  of  health  facilities  construction 
Is  alive  and  flourishing,  as  evidenced  by 
this  extremely  generous  gift  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mings.  Oovemment  funding  profrrams 
cannot  do  the  job  alone,  and  should  not 
be  expected  to.  There  Is  a  vital  role  the 
private  sector  giving  must  take  in  a  crea- 
tive partnership  with  government. 

The  Nathan  Cummings  Basic  Sciences 
Building  provides  vital  facilities  In  which 
medical  school  students,  plus  other  stu- 
dents in  related  paraprofesslonal  fields, 
will  receive  their  training  in  the  basic 
sciences,  the  essential  base  for  the  clini- 
cal years  of  medical  training.  The  build- 
ing also  bouses  the  biomedical  sciences 
doctoral  program  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  Dhlverslty  Center  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

Oustave  L.  Levy,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
Medical  Center,  presided  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony,  along  with  Dr.  Hans 
PfH>per,  acting  president  and  dean  of 
Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  and  Dr. 
8.  David  Pomrlnse,  director  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hoepital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks and  those  of  the  other  dedication 
speakers  be  printed  in  the  REcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d, 
as  follows : 

Jattts  Tskmb  Mxthaoonx  \UnrncNMfCM 

WATrrwo  Lists  "ScAirDAiora" 

(R«m*rks  of  SenAtor  Jacob  jAvrrs) 

One  ot  tbe  gT«*t««t  duUleikCM  ffeclng  N«w 
York  In  th«  field  of  beeltb  U  the  tnglo  fact 
tbAt  we  hJive  »  proven  siioc«Hful  tremtznent 
modAllty  for  herein  addict*,  wtioee  addiction 
and  the  eoartng  crime  it  inducee  are  threat- 
ening to  suiTocate  New  Tork  Olty.  Tet  to  our 
great  dlanmy  there  Is  a  gap  between  o\ir 
scientific  expertise  and  our  capabUlty  to  pro- 
Tide  taethadooe  noAlntenance  treatment  to 
thoueandfl  of  addicts  voluntarily  seeking  Its 
help. 

We  realise  that  methadone  maintenance  Is 
not  a  cure  for  all  addict*.  But  it  le  a  proven 
treatment  modaJity  for  certain  addicts  In 
order  to  combat  the  scourge  of  heroin  abuse 
which  causes  suob  extensive  crime. 

Methadone  haa  been  s(hown  to  be  safe 
when  properly  administered.  It  has  no  more 
Inherent  danger  than  other  drugs  when  they 
are  &buaed  or  Improperly  administered. 

Medical  practitioners  are  aware  that  there 
IS  a  calculated  risk  in  using  any  drug  to 
treat  a  patient.  This  rUk  must  be  balanced 
against  the  need  and,  as  In  this  ease,  the 
possible  benefits.  On  balance,  methadone  for 
maintenance  must  be  ooosldered  as  safe  as 
penietllin.  asplrlii,  tranqulUaers.  and  sleep- 
ing medicines  are  for  ther  apeclflo  uses. 

Methadone  maintenance  is  an  Interim  so- 
lution until  we  can  prove  that  other  means 
are  more  effective  or.  best  o<f  all.  develop  a 
non-addictive  antagonist.  No  claim  Is  made 
here  that  this  la  the  optimum  way  to  pro- 
ceed. But  with  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  on  the  streets  who  oonduct  themselves 
like  "mad  dogs"  toward  other  people,  meth- 
adone maintenance  seems  to  offer  us  the  only 
Immediate  reUef ,  The  lives  they  take  In  crime 
can  never  be  reclaimed.  We  must  try  to  what- 
ever extent  possible  to  dam  the  flow  of  their 
unbelievable  sickness  which  now  makes  so- 
ciety the  victim. 

We  have  In  New  York  Olty  the  unhappy  dis- 


tinction of  having  about  half  the  addicts  In 
the  United  States,  an  estimated  350,000.  Some 
estimates  go  as  high  as  325.000.  The  mere 
concept  of  maintain tng  this  wlde^read  hab- 
it, wlilch  Is  estimated  to  coat  probably  9100 
a  day.  Just  boggles  the  Imagination.  When 
one  multiplies  350,000  addicts  by  $100  each 
day  to  maintain  the  habit,  and  multipUes 
that  aggregate  figure  for  every  day  oif  the 
year,  he  can  see  why  I  speak  of  suffocating 
New  York  City  In  crUxilnal  activity  of  no  less 
than  135  million  a  day,  $176  million  a  week, 
and  #7  billion  a  year. 

The  gap  between  proven  health  care  and 
addicts  seeking  It  is  demonstrated  by  the 
scandalous  enormous  waiting  lists  for  treat- 
c^ent  In  methadone  maintenance  programs: 
In  New  York  there  are  approxlmat«ly  18.000 
addicts  on  methadone  waiting  lists.  That 
means  S3  million  In  crime  a  day  and  almoet 
$800  naUllon  a  year — and  that  Is  Just  for 
those  addicts  on  the  waiting  list  who  have 
not  been  reached  for  methadone  mainte- 
nance tre«itment  programs. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  or  allow  these 
waiting  lists  for  methadone  maintenance, 
and  I  propose  that  we  give  the  first  priority 
to  wiping  them  out  In  the  administration  of 
the  drug  abuse,  anti-poverty  and  welfare 
programs  from  now  on. 

I  authored  the  "Drug  Addict  Treatment 
and  RehabUltatlon  Act"  (S.  3840)  to  try  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  comprehensive 
State  and  local  methadone  maintenance 
programs. 

I  know  that  the  methadone  maintenance 
treatment  program  of  Mt.  Sinai  Is  a  classic 
example  of  the  methadone  program  en- 
visioned in  my  bUI.  Along  with  the  medica- 
tion— methadone — the  Mt.  Sinai  program 
provides  the  supportive  services  to  help  the 
patient  In  his  efforts  to  become  rehabilitated 
and  lead  a  socially  acceptable  and  productive 
life.  I  brieve  that  providing  such  assistance 
Is  a  responsibility  we  must  accept  In  treating 
the  "whole  person".  Mt.  Slnal  Is  truly  seeking 
to  combat  the  scourge  of  heroin  abuse,  which 
Is  New  York  City's  most  devastating  plague. 

To  the  credit  of  Mt.  Slnal — In  addition  to 
Its  teen  drug  abuse  clinic  and  Its  medical 
care  to  therapeutic  drug  free  programs — 
there  are  360  addicts  In  treatment.  They 
receive  methadone  and  the  supportive  serv- 
ices of  physicians,  ntirses,  social  workers,  ex- 
addicts  and  other  counselors  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Barry  Stlmmrt.  Yet,  Dr. 
Jaffee,  Director  of  the  President's  8p>eclal 
Action  Ofllce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  in- 
forms me  that  there  ts  a  waiting  list  of  more 
than  600  addicts  seeking  help  from  the  Mt. 
Slnal  program.  In  fact.  I  understand  that 
because  of  lack  of  physical  space  to  bring 
addicts  Into  treatment,  Mt.  Slnal  is  not  even 
accepting  these  addicts'  applications  for 
treatment. 

This  btUldlng.  which  we  are  today  dedicat- 
ing so  proudly  as  a  tribute  to  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Nathan  Cummings,  Indeed  represents 
a  rare  opportunity.  Not  only  will  It  provide 
for  sophisticated  scientific  research  In  all  the 
basic  science  areas — Including  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  find  a  better  way  of  combat- 
ing heroin  addiction  than  even  methadone 
maintenance — but  also,  herein  the  Nathan 
Cummings  Bsfilc  Sclenoee  Building,  almost 
300  gifted  and  dedicated  young  Americans 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  itfe  undergoing 
the  arduoxis  training  leading  to  careers  as 
doctors  of  medicine.  I  hope  many  will  seek 
careers  In  community  medicine. 

Here,  too.  Is  assembled  a  faexilty  of  excep- 
tional quality — men  and  women  of  national 
and  International  renown  who  have  devoted 
their  Uvea  to  the  painstaking  pursiilt  of  the 
causes  of  diseases  which  aflUct  humankind. 
This  faculty,  some  of  whom  are  on  the  plat- 
form with  me.  Is  Indeed  a  rich  and  rare  one. 
In  anat(Mny.  biochemistry,  microbiology, 
physiology,  pharmacology,  they  have  added 
unique   Insights   to   the   basic  language   of 


science — and  perhaps  one  will  find  the  eui« 
to  the  narcotics  scourge. 

The  experience  of  addiction  validates  ths 
principle  that  although  not  an  infectious 
disease  In  the  true  medical  sense.  It  Is  a 
communicable  disease;  one  drug  user  tomi 
and  feeds  on  another.  It  Is  a  public  health 
menace.  If  we  can  refliw  tha  urine  screening 
prooedxires  in  the  detectkn  at  drug  use  to 
assure  absolute  accuracy,  we  can  then  use 
them  In  much  the  same  way  we  woxild  use  a 
chest  X-ray  If  we  were  having  an  epidemic  of 
tuberculosis.  We  can  diagnose  addicts  early, 
and  In  the  process  of  treatment,  keep  them 
not  only  from  becoming  dependent,  but  at 
the  asone  time,  remove  them  from  their  asso- 
ciates In  cases  where  the  tendency  o<  the 
drug  user  Is  to  share  that  experience. 

Heroin  maintenance  la  not  an  answer  since 
It  Is  nothing  but  a  "cop-out"  and  an  admis- 
sion of  defeat.  What  good  Is  It  to  supply  the 
addict  with  the  heroin  he  craves,  when,  first, 
we  do  not  have  the  resources  (facilities  or 
personnel)  to  provide  other  less  demanding 
forms  of  treatment  assistance  and,  sectmd, 
we  do  not  rehabUltate  but  rather  desrtroy  the 
addict  as  a  fimctlonlng  human  being  In 
society  via  hsrotn  maintenance?  Moreover. 
freely  to  give  the  addict  bsroln  provldas  a 
resource  for  him  to  drag  others  into  becom- 
ing addicts  while  constantly  asking  the  pro- 
gram to  Increase  his  alleged  dose;  or  If  he 
Is  not  receiving  a  sufficient  does — needed  four 
to  five  times  a  day  and  I  assume  no  take- 
home  prlvUeges — he  wlU  continue  to  steal  to 
feed  his  unrequited  haMt. 

A  recent  New  York  City  report  gives  en- 
couraging evidence  that  voluntary  entrance 
into  New  York  City's  methadone  mainte- 
nance program  materially  reduoas  drug  ad- 
dict crime.  For  those  drug  addicts  In  treat- 
ment for  18  months  or  more,  patients  who 
had  at  least  3  arrests  in  the  year  prior  to 
their  admission  into  the  program,  there  was 
a  OS  per  cent  decrease  in  arrests.  When  we 
see  from  reports  like  this  one  that  methadcns 
maintenance  programs  can  result  In  reha- 
bilitation of  thousands  of  people  who  other- 
wise would  be  hopeless  heroin  addicts  and  a 
scourge  upon  society,  we  have  a  duty  to 
eliminate  the  waiting  lists  while  the  search 
for  an  antagonist  and  other  effective  Icxig- 
term  solutions  goes  on. 
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PaocnmiNGS  or  thx  Dcdication  or  thx  Na- 
than Cttmhings  Basic  Scikncks  Btnu)n«G, 
Mount  Sinai  School  or  Medicinx,  or  tkc 
CiTT  TJNivxasrn  or  New  Yobk 
(Presiding:   Mr.  Gxistave  L.  Levy,  chairman 
of  the  board) 
dedicatost  exxbcises 
Mr.    Levy.    Thank    you    very,    very    much, 
ladles   and   gentlemen,   for  coming   to   this 
wonderful  occasion.  And  I  want  to  teU  you 
how  grateful  I  am  for  all  of  Nathan  Cum- 
mings' family  and  friends  for  coming  to  this 
most  memorable  occasion  that  It  really  Is. 
And,  Nate,  you  all  have  been  so  generous 
In   dedicating    this    marvelous    building    In 
which  we're  going  to  teach  people  for  many, 
many   years. 

Dr.  Hans  Popper,  Dr.  S.  David  Pomrlnse, 
members  of  the  faculty.  Sponsors  of  our 
School,  distinguished  guests  and,  again,  close 
friends  and  relatives  of  Nathan  Cummings 
.  .  .  We  come  together  this  afternoon  from 
different  backgrounds  and  ways  of  life  to 
share  In  a  common  and  historic  joy. 

As  we  meet  for  this  brief  but  meaningful 
dedication.  I  t^lnk  of  the  time  when  this 
building  was  simply  a  garage  for  Fifth  Ave- 
nue buses.  What  vision  and  courage  It  took 
to  Imagine  that  within  the  span  of  but  a 
few  years  this  buUdlng  would  be  transformed 
into  an  institution  of  learning,  a  hub  of 
research,  a  center  for  hundreds  of  bright 
young  minds,  and  a  faculty  of  intellectual 
giants  whose  writings  are  housed  In  every 
medical  library  throughout  the  world. 
Didn't  the  Proverbs  say  It  for  us:  "Where 


there  la  no  vision,  the  people  pertah"?  Oor 
Mount  Stoa!  Tmsteee  had  vlekm — and  tt  I 
stay  be  excused  for  bluntness,  they  had  guts. 
They  saw  the  need  with  crystal  clarity.  Tbsy 
saw  sick  people  who  needed  physicians.  Thsy 
saw  bright  young  minds  hungry — yes,  hun- 

g^ to  become  doctors  and  practitioners  of 

the  noble  art  of  science  and  medicine. 

And  these  Mount  Slnal  Trustees  saw  an 
ugly  wall  keeping  the  two  apart. 

Are  we  sophisticated  enough  now  to  men- 
tion the  word  "quota"?  These  dedicated 
Trustees,  these  generous  Milton  Stelnbacbs 
and  Joe  Kllngenstelns  and  the  Annenbergs 
and  so  many  others,  were  torn  by  the  texrlbla 
paradox:  long  lines  of  young  physicians  who 
found  the  doors  to  medical  schools  closed 
in  their  faces. 

We  saw  faculty  members — no  lese  than 
students— suffering  from  discriminatory 
practices  and  promotions  at  medical  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

And  as  we  walked  through  the  halls  of 
Mount  Slnal,  we  saw,  too — and  glowed  with 
pride — our  clinical  giants.  (The  late  George 
James  was  right  when  he  reminded  us  that 
we  at  Mount  Slnal  were  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants.)  We  saw  these  great 
clinicians  walk  the  halls  of  our  Hoepital, 
work  in  otir  clinics  and  dispensaries  and 
wards  and  the  rooms  of  our  Ho^>ltaI. 

And  we  said.  "All  we  have  to  do  to  create 
a  School  of  Medlcme  Is  to  form  a  simple 
partnership  of  Trustee,  of  physician,  of  Tbe 
City  University  of  New  York,  of  our  great 
Qovemor.  Nelson  Bockefeller — a  good  man 
to  have  In  a  partnership — and  a  Jack  Javlts 
and  a  forward-thinking  Board  of  SegenU." 
And  we  would  put  It  altogether  in  the  form 
of  a  new  school  of  medicine. 

Not  so  easy,  many  told  us.  The  Idea  Is 
great.  The  need  la  acute.  But  It  can't  be  don». 
However,  our  Mount  Slnal  Trustees  are 
funny,  orasy  people.  The  need  fwr  a  new 
ttAiooX  ot  medicine  was  so  clear.  We  had 
attending  physicians  who  could  give  us  tbelr 
exceptional  skills  and  devotion.  We  could 
recruit  a  faculty  to  match  In  excellence  the 
reputation  of  our  attending  glanta.  Why, 
sure,  It  might  take  a  lot  of  money  to  put  It 
all  together — and  I  might  add  l^ait  It  did. 
We  have  siMne  pretty  sharp  business  heads 
on  our  Board  of  Trusteee.  but  who  could 
guess  then  that  In  five  yean  t^e  cost  of  oon- 
Btructlng  the  Annenberg  Building  would 
zoom  from  «57-mlUlon  to  over  $100  million? 
But  that  was  yesterday.  We  are  talking 
about  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  promised  our  good  friend  Nate  Cummings 
that  our  words  today  would  be  as  brief  as  our 
attainments  are  long.  So  let  me  say  this 
briefly.  Our  Mount  Slnal  Board  has  invested 
m  a  new  generation  of  physicians.  We  have 
invested  in  a  faculty  of  exoeUence  and  Inter- 
national renown.  We  have  provided  our  stu- 
dents with  the  most  sophisticated  weapons  of 
scientific  equipment. 

We  have  now  grad\iated  three  classes  cf 
young  pliyslcta&s — 106  In  all — who  are  serv- 
ing their  Internships  and  residences  at  Mount 
Slnal  and  the  finest  hoepltals  throughout 
this  nation.  And  today — thanlcs  to  you, 
Nate — ^we  are  starting  a  new  page  In  our 
glorious  lao-year  history. 

We  dedicate  this  building,  which  |8Tnidly 
bears  your  name,  as  our  loving  and  living 
tribute  to  a  man  of  art,  of  science,  of  in- 
nate Interests  In  medicine,  of  phUanthropy. 
The  names  of  Moiint  Slnal  and  Nathan  Cimi- 
mlngs  are  now  welded  In  a  ocnunon  p\irpose 
and  In  the  mutual  determination  that  the 
people  of  our  oocnmunlty  and  our  nation 
shall  be  the  healthier  and  happier  for  what 
we  dedicate  here  today. 

And  now,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  my 
deep  pleasure  to  Introduce,  first,  a  man  of 
endless  achievements — a  man  w1k>  wears 
more  hats  titan  I  could  possibly  detail. 

In  the  field  of  liver  diseases,  his  name  in- 
deed leads  all  the  rest. 


His  writings  and  sclentlflc  Investigation 
can  be  found  In  tiie  medical  libraries  of  the 
world.  Students  and  scholars  the  world  over 
are  richer  for  his  creative  and  tireless  work. 
Here  at  Mount  Slnal,  he  is  our  Acting  Pres- 
ident and  Dean,  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  the 
Oiistave  L.  Levy  Distinguished  Service  Pro- 
fessor. His  professional  peers,  nationally  and 
Internationally,  have  exhausted  the  honors 
and  prlaes  they  can  confer  upon  him. 

But  at  Mount  Slnal.  we  love  him  beet  be- 
cause he  was  our  first  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  before  George  James,  and  because 
In  his  love  of  students  and  his  faculty  and 
clinical  colleagues,  he  will  always  be  our 
"Poppa" — our  Dr.  Hans  Popper. 

Dr.  PorrEB.  Thank  you  for  this  introduc- 
tion. I  am  proud  that  you  talk  about  me  In 
this  flattering  tone.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you,  Ous,  publicly  for 
all  the  help  and  support  you  have  given  me 
this  last  half  year  since  the  death  of  George 
James.  For  us.  physicians  and  scientists  of 
Mount  Slnal,  this  dedication  of  the  Nathan 
Cummings  Basic  Sciences  BuUdlng  represents 
a  great  day. 

Ever  since  that  historic  event  Just  about 
four  years  ago,  in  19«8.  when  we  greeted  our 
first  student,  this  building  has  been  In  con- 
stant use.  It  was  In  this  very  room  that  the 
first  formal  lecture  was  given  to  37  freshmen 
medical  students,  and  since  then,  these  stu- 
dents were  Joined  by  many  others,  both  med- 
ical, graduate  and  pKost-graduate  students. 

We  cherish  this  buUdlng  which  made  It 
possible  for  us.  Just  as  Mr.  Levy  pointed  out, 
to  become  a  young  medical  school  based  on  a 
hospital  with  a  known  and  proud  tradition. 
We  added  to  the  existing  facilities  and  to  the 
existing  staff  of  the  Moxint  Slnal  Hoepital 
both  new  facilities  and  new  scientists,  for- 
mally representing  at  this  time  the  sciences 
basic  to  medicine.  Individually  such  scien- 
tists have  been  for  a  long  time  In  the  labora- 
tories and  In  the  wards  of  Mount  Slnal  Hos- 
pital. But  only  here  In  this  building,  these 
scientists  found  their  permanent  home  and 
enabled  the  institution  to  have  departments 
of  Anatomy,  Biochemistry,  Microbiology, 
Pharmacology,  and  Physiology.  In  this  sense, 
this  building  symbolizes  the  foundation  of  a 
medical  school  and  the  Ideas  on  which  It 
was  founded. 

We  said.  In  these  early  yeare  of  the  found- 
ing at  the  School,  that  quantitative  biology 
would  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  school, 
and  this  quantitative  biology  has  been  and 
will  be  conducted  In  the  laboratories  of  this 
buUdlng.  We  said  at  that  time  we  would  be 
concerned  with  the  individual  patient,  with 
his  Illness  and  his  dignity,  and  In  this  buUd- 
lng and  In  this  room  the  basic  sciences  are 
being  Integrated  with  clinical  medicine. 

Here,  In  addition  to  the  medical  and  grad- 
uate students,  we  are  teaching  the  poet- 
graduate  students,  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Page  and  WUllam  Black  Post-Oraduate 
School.  We  also  said  In  these  early  years  that 
we  wished  to  apply  the  fusion  of  quantitative 
biology  and  of  clinical  experience  to  the  com- 
munity, and,  again  In  this  room  and  In  the 
others  of  this  buUdlng,  many  of  us  have 
presented  lectures  In  planning  what  Is  now 
called  "outreach"  In  the  community  where 
people  live  and  work.  And,  most  important, 
just  as  Mr.  Levy  mentioned.  whUe  we  were 
interested  In  a  different  aspect,  one  has  been 
the  key  word  of  this  institution — and  hc^>e- 
fuUy  of  this  buUdlng — the  maintenance  of 
excellence. 

This  place  has  served,  and  will  now  serve 
with  even  more  pride,  as  the  Nathan  Cum- 
mings Basic  Sciences  Building.  Incorporating 
all  the  varied  aspects  and  the  various  pro- 
grams of  our  School.  It  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  nearly  300  medical  students 
and  In  Its  multldlsclpllnary  laboratories 
across  the  hall  from  here.  It  serves  as  a  vir- 
tual home  base  for  almost  100  students  In 
the  flirst  and  In  the  asoood  year.  Here  we  are 


learning  whs*  w»  erehtxiaHy  want  to  «m- 
ptote  when  the  Annenberg  BuBdlng  Is  up. 
Here  we  are  skpertnisnttng  with  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  education.  But  at  the  same 
time,  basic  science  U  conducted  with  aU  the 
skills  and  aU  the  sophisticated  equipment 
characterizing  the  modem  medical  school 

Mr.  Cummings,  M«.  Cummings,  I  know 
you  both  are  weU  known  as  patrons  of  the 
arte,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  that  behind 
the  beautiful  work  of  the  artist  is  the  skUl 
of  the  artist.  Similarly,  behind  the  complex- 
ity of  these  laboratories  and  of  this  equip- 
ment ts  the  skill  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
scientists.  Many  of  them  are  here,  but  we  have 
aaked  their  representatives  to  Join  us  on  this 
platform  to  help  me  express  our  gratitude  to 
you.  Mr.  Levy  has  Just  mtrodticsd  tbsm  to 
you.  Forgive  me  if  I  add  tn  tlils  InUoductlon 
the  keen  importance  which  these  few  who 
were  asked  to  be  heard  represent  to  medical 
science. 

Dr.  P.  Q.  Kateoyannls.  wbom  you  mst  Just 
before,  our  biochemist,  to  Intemattonany 
known  for  many  things,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  bis  achievement  in  syntheslslng 
a  protein  which  you  all  know  as  Insulin. 

We  are  proud  that  Dr.  Bdwln  D.  KUboume, 
our  microbiologist.  Is  a  man  of  many  parts. 
The  students  know  he  writes  witty  pu^Uj, 
but  we  love  him  and  respect  him  for  his  work 
in  Infltienza  vaccine. 

Dr.  Jack  Peter  Green  to  our  phannacoio- 
glst,  whose  work  covers  many  aspects  of  drug 
tiss,  particularly  those  concerned  with  be- 
havior and  with  drug  addiction,  and  hto^Lab- 
osate  techniques  have  brought  many  vlsltms 
ftom  aU  over  America  and  the  world  to  learn 
from  blm. 

Dr.  Irving  Schwarta  is  our  physiologist  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  His  work,  with 
hto  colleagues  here  and  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  to  Ingenious  and  It  to 
fxxndamental.  Hto  studies  In  elucidating  tlie 
ftft]lvi«.r  action  of  hormones  has  brought 
great  fame  to  >iiTn  and  with  It  to  our  School. 
These  men  are  repressnUtlve  of  a  large 
research  group.  All  of  them — they  and  what 
they  represent — are  dtotlngutohed  as  teach- 
ers. 

Mn.  and  Mr.  Cummings.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, today  as  we  formally  dedicate  thto 
buUdlng.  my  coUeagues  and  I  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  sctontlflc  medlclns 
indicated  with  the  need  of  the  patients  and 
the  dffm^^"/i«  of  the  community.  For  all  of  us. 
we  want  to  thank  you  again  and  our  many 
friends  In  the  auditorium  for  all  that  you 
have  done  for  us,  for  your  confidence,  your 
financial  support  and.  most  of  aU.  for  your 
friendship. 

Mi.  l*vt.  I  am  now  most  privileged  to 
present  to  you  a  very  unusual  force  In  the 
Ufa  of  Mount  Slnal.  He  to  the  tenth  In  the 
long  line  of  distinguished  physicians  and  ad- 
mlnlstratore  who  have  guided  the  day-to- 
day life  of  The  Mount  Slnal  Hoepital. 

In  his  quiet,  plpe-smoklng  fashion,  he  has 
provided  energetic  leadership  as  Director  of 
this  Hospital,  which  takes  care  of  150.000 
patients  each  year. 

And  yet,  amidst  an  IncredlWe  volume  of 
daily  det&Us,  he  has  been  giving  our  Board 
thoughtful  and  Imaginative  projections  for 
Mount  Slnals  greatest  decade  of  develop- 
ment In  Its  century  of  service. 

I  am  very  proud  to  present  the  VHrectar  of 
The  Mount  Slnai  Hospital  and  Professor  ot 
Administrative  Medicine  of  the  S<dto(4  .  .  . 
Dr.  S.  David  Pomrlnse. 

Dr.  PoMBii»8E.  Thank  you,  Gua,  for  your 
most  gracious  introduction.  I  know  we  are  all 
eager  to  hear  Senator  Javlts  and  Nathan 
Cummings,  eo  I  shaU  be  brief. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Etymo- 
logy teUs  us  that  the  word  dsdtcole  comes 
from  the  Latin  dedicsre — to  proclaim,  to  de- 
vote, to  eouaecrate.  And  that  to  preotaely 
what  we  are  doing  this  afternoon. 
We    are    proclalmta;    that    tbs    Nathan 
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CUuamlat»  B»mUs  Sci«noM  Building  U  but  a 
iMkuUXul  iTtlnnIng  For  the  flnt  yuurs,  oxiz 
I  meompUf,  UT«Iy  ftud  often  ruggedly  inmvld- 
1  lAUitlo  medloal  studsnts  start  to  leftm  their 
I  malo  aelenoes. 

Soon,  with  ranewad  ooofldenoe  and  growing 
I  t«tuz«,  they  dtvote  tbia  bade  wUdom  to  the 
I  LTlng  tide  oX  humanity  who  come  to  our  Hoe- 
]  iltal  day  and  nlgbt  for  health  and  hope  and 
ILXe^ 

Knally.  ten  feet  tall,  almost,  they  con- 
I  ecrote  their  Uvea,  like  Htppooratee,  Aeaciila- 
|)tua  and  UalmrmKltii  to  the  healing  of  the 
kick,  the  euflertag  and  the  anguished. 

To  me,  Mr.  Cummin^  as  Director  of  our 
ioepltal.  my  greatest  Joy  in  this  buUdlng 
hat  wUl  now  bear  your  name  In  perpetuity, 
s  the  gratUlcatlon  that  In  years  to  come, 
roung  pbyalolans  In  San  Prancisco,  Albuquer- 
lue,  Houston,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  New  Tork, 
tsmal— and,  yes,  your  native  New  Bruns- 
wick— will  bring  to  the  people  of  thoee  far- 
lung  communities  the  basic  scientific  wls- 
lom  and  "'1""^'  skills  they  first  imblded  In 
rour  building  at  Mount  SlnaL 

So  we  thank  you  for  your  vision,  for  your 
:onoem  tea  medicine  and  for  yoiir  Inspiring 
^neroalty.  For  our  large  Mount  Slnal 
'family,"  I  e^reea  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
fo\x  txuH  Mrs.  Cununlngs. 

Mr.  Ijrrr.  Many  of  you  here  this  afternoon 
know  Nate  Cimmilngs  well.  Many  know  Nate 
more  as  a  legend  than  as  a  man. 

In  the  spirit  of  brevity,  I  refer  you  to  our 
printed  program  of  the  day.  where  you  can 
read  for  yourstfves  the  story  of  this  "Re- 
Tiftl^arvcft  TTty  '* 

PerhsfM  my  task  as  your  CThalrman  should 
be  a  very  simple  one — to  show  Nate  and  you 
the  artist's  rendition  of  the  Nathan  C?um- 
mlngs  Basic  Sciences  Building.  ...  Mr.  and 
Mn.  CTummlngs,  we  wanted  you  to  have  this 
picture  of  your  building.  What  you  see  now 
Is  lovely  Italian  travertlzie  stone. 

But  It's  whafa  Indde  that  really  counts: 
the  aoo  students,  the  facility  of  excellence, 
the  ezoeptloiMl  library.  t2ie  sophisticated 
equipment — the  endleaB  struggle  to  forge  new 
weapons  against  nMnklnd's  oldest  diseases. 
Nate,  we  have  been  proud  of  many  things 
at  Mount  Sinai  in  the  oourae  of  our  130- 
year  history.  But  let  me  tell  you  this:  I  am 
proudest  now  that  the  name  of  Trustee 
Nattian  Cummlngs  and  the  Nathan  Cum- 
mlnga  Basic  Sciences  Building  will  be  for- 
ever ffTH*"'<"*^  at  Mount  Slnal  as  an  endur- 
ing modumant  to  a  truly  extraordinary  and 
liwptrlng  member  of  the  human  race  and  to 
his  gracious  and  lovely  Joanne. 

Mr.  Nathan  CuMimcas.  My  family  and  I 
are  deeply  moved  by  the  many  beautiful 
words  you  have  said  to  us  this  afternoon. 
And  yet.  Ifs  quite  obvious  to  all  of  you 
that  I  have  such  mixed  eoustlons.  I  was  a 
poor  boy,  bom  In  St.  John.  Oanada.  My 
father  was  bom  In  VUna,  Lithuania.  I  never 
graduated  from  grammar  school. 

Teachers  and  principals  and  deans  of 
medical  schools  and  presidents  of  uzLlversl- 
tlee  have  always  filled  me  with  awe.  And  yet, 
I  find  myself  standing  before  theee  artists 
of  medicine,  these  writers  of  medical  text- 
books,  this  audltorlimi  of  learned  physicians 
and  scientists  to  talk  to. 

So,  let  me  speak  simply  to  you  from  a 
full  heart  and  share  with  you  a  few  thouglxts 
that  n^f  even  make  eense  to  a  doctor  of 
philoaophy. 

I  have  learned— and  It  has  even  paid  off— 
tiiat  there  are  three  fundamental  facts  of 
life  which  can  serve  us  as  bedrock:  1)  In- 
tegrity 3)   quality  8)  hard  work. 

I  was  attracted  to  Mount  Slnal  Hospital 
by  the  late  Dr.  George  Jamee  and  Ous  Levy 
beoavise  of  Its  outstanding  reputation.  The 
dedication  of  your  physiclsou  and  trustees 
was  known  througlvout  the  world. 

■ven  In  Manchester,  New  Hampaiblrs. 
where  I  worked  In  a  little  shoe  store— I  was 
14  ysars  old  then — I  heard  of  Mo\mt  Slnal 
HoeplULl. 


During  the  year  I  spent  in  New  York  as  a 
young  teen-age  appcantlce.  who  did  not 
know  the  integrity  of  Mount  Slnal  Hospital? 
The  names  of  your  "giants" — Bela  Schick. 
Bernard  Sachs,  Bm&nuel  Llbman,  Leo  Buer- 
ger, and  so  many  others. 

I  mentioned  the  word  "quality"  as  one 
of  the  credos  of  my  life.  If  one  wanted  the 
finest  quality  of  medicine  In  New  York  City, 
one  would  first  thiiA  of  Moxmt  Sinai. 

"Hsfd  work."  I  have  been  no  stranger  to 
hard  work,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  hard 
work  has  brought  me  the  beauties  of  man- 
kind. Mount  Sioai.  to  me.  was  the  epltocos 
at  hard  work — of  excellence — of  qxiality — of 
Integrity. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  I  am  by  this  time  a 
reasonably  sophisticated  man.  But  when 
Oeorge  Jamee  and  Ovis  Levy  came  to  me  In 
northern  Michigan  last  summer  and  said. 
"Nate,  we  want  you  on  our  Board  at  Mount 
Slnal,"  my  heart  waa  full. 

I  enjoy  good  health.  I  am  blessed  by  many 
friends.  I  surround  myself  with  beauty  in 
what  la,  imfortunately.  in  this  present  day, 
a  very  ugly  world.  But  that's  going  to 
change  I 

I  tell  you  in  all  honesty  that  seldom  have 
I  been  so  moved  as  when  my  wife.  Josmne, 
reported  on  her  visit  to  the  Basic  Sciences 
Building  not  so  long  ago  and  told  me  about 
the  enthusiasm  of  your  students  in  the  li- 
brary in  the  labe  and  in  the  recreation  center. 
Thus,  I  have  Joined  the  Mo\mt  Slnal  Board 
wltb  Joy. 

I  realize  that  we  have  walked  on  the  moon. 
We  have  grown  crops  In  the  desert.  We  have 
lengthened  our  days  on  this  earth.  We  have 
transplanted  hearts  and  other  organs.  We 
have  split  the  atom,  but  we  still  see  the 
ravages  of  cancer  and  heart  disease,  the 
puffed  bellies  of  undernourished  children 
and  the  palsied  limbs  of  our  old  parents  and 
relatives. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done.  A  great  scientist 
said  It  for  me:  "Man  Is  here  for  the  sake  of 
other  men.  Above  all,  for  those  upon  whoee 
smile  and  well-being  our  own  happiness  de- 
p>ends  and  also  for  the  countless  unknown 
souls  with  whose  fate  we  are  connected  by 
a  bond  of  sympathy." 

You  have  made  me  endlessly  happy  by  ded- 
icating this  lovely  building  to  me  this  after- 
noon. Yes,  we  have  some  beautiful  works  of 
art  in  our  home.  But  this  now  becomes  a 
very,  very  prize  possession,  which  I  hope  (In 
perpetutity)  will  continue  In  the  Cummlngs 
family. 

I  dedicate  myself  anew  to  the  work  of  yoiir 
Mount  Slnal  "family,"  of  which  1  am  h^- 
pUy  one — to  that  day,  Ood  wUllng,  when  to- 
gether we  can  find  ways  to  prolong  life  and 
make  this  a  better  world  for  humanity. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  L«VT.  The  story  of  a  Jack  Javlts  is  the 
story  of  so  many  Americans:  humble  begin- 
ning, constant  striving  for  the  finest  stand- 
ards of  personal  Integrity,  development  of 
potential  skills. 

His  tireless  service  as  the  Senior  Senator 
from  New  York — his  special  Insights  and 
concern  for  the  ijeople's  health — his  dedica- 
tion to  peace.  Justice,  the  dignity  of  his  fel- 
low m%" — are  all  too  well  known  for  me  to 
recite  to  an  audience  such  as  this. 

Let  me  therefore  simply  Introduce  him  as 
a  special  friend  of  Mount  Slnal.  an  advocate 
of  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  lonely 
and  the  sick. 

With  special  pride  and  warmth,  I  present 
our  great  Senator  and  good  friend  .  .  .  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javlts. 


THE  PRESIDENT  PLAYS  GAMES 
WITH  WATER  BILL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  13  days 
have  now  passed  since  the  House  and  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
FWlersl   Water   Pollution    Control   Act 


Amendments  of  1972  (8.  2770)  and  sent 
the  legUlation  to  the  President. 

The  White  House  has  followed  the 
progress  of  this  legislation  carefully.  The 
Issues  presented  by  the  bill  do  not  re- 
quire 13  days  of  study.  In  my  floor  re- 
marks when  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2770  was  considered,  I  urged  that  the 
President  give  the  bill  prompt  attentlcKi 
and  forgo  the  temptation  of  a  pocket 
veto.  One  week  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  further  outlined  for  him  the 
consequences  of  a  pocket  veto  for  the 
water  pollution  program  and  the  person- 
nel on  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  In 
that  letter.  I  pointed  out  that: 

The  only  possible  result  of  a  pocket  veto 
will  be  the  termination  of  the  program  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Since  then.  Administrator  William 
Ruckel&haus  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  written  a  strong,  33- 
page  letter  to  the  OMB  making  many  of 
the  same  points  made  in  my  letter  and 
urging  that  the  bill  be  signed. 

The  President  has  not  responded  to  my 
letter  nor  to  the  Administrator's  plea 
that  the  bill  be  signed.  The  legislation 
continues  to  sit  on  his  desk  as  he  plays 
a  game  of  "chicken"  with  the  Soiate  and 
the  House— clearly  hoping  for  a  chance 
to  quietly  exercise  a  pocket  veto. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  remain  in  session  long 
enough — until  midnight  tonight — to 
deny  him  that  chance.  In  any  event,  I 
promise  the  President  that  there  will  be 
no  quiet  veto  of  this  legislatian — pocket 
or  otherwise.  Too  much  Is  at  stake  to  let 
such  an  action  go  unnoticed. 

So  that  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  have  access  to  the  advice  that 
the  President  has  received  from  Mr. 
Ruckel&haus  and  myself  in  the  event 
that  we  must  respond  to  a  Presidential 
veto.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed    tn    the    Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GoKurrrKK  oif  Public  Wobxs. 
WoMtiinfton.  DX3.,  Oat.  10.  1912. 
The  PaKsmxKT. 
The  White  Houte. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  PaMUPKWT:  On  October  4,  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  passed  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  by 
a  vote  of  366  to  11.  Later  tliat  day,  the  Senate 
oonciured  with  the  Hoviae  on  a  unanimous 
vote  of  74  to  0,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  yovir  action. 

As  Ohaliman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  I  cannot  urge  strongly 
enough  that  you  sign  this  bin.  In  my  view 
it  represents  a  significant  leglelatlve  aooom- 
pUahment:  the  combination  of  what  the 
Senate  and  Hovise  Conferees  felt  were  the 
beet  features  of  the  Admlnletratlon'a  pro- 
poaalfl.  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House  bill. 

I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  your 
concern  that  the  level  of  funding  authorized 
by  S.  aT70  woiild  be  unacceptably  high,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  two  podnte  with  respect 
to  that  ooncem: 

Plret,  In  an  effort  to  meet  that  objeotlon. 
the  Senate  and  Ho\ise  Oonfereee  accepted 
an  amendment  offered  by  Oongreeeman  Har- 
sha  wbdoh  would  give  the  Executive  signifi- 
cant flexMiUlty  by  providing  that  funds  au- 
thorised to  be  obligated  need  not  be  com- 
mitted. 
And  second,   controlling   water  pollution 
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,rtll  be  eipenslve.  but  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
eram  ought  to  be  compared  with  tha  «oa*  of 
Son-action.  "Hie  Third  Annual  Report  of  your 
Oouncll  on  Environmental  Quaaty  stated: 
"The  costs  Of  effectively  controUlng  poBu- 
tion  are  well  within  the  capactty  of  the 
American  economy  to  absorb,  although  there 
will  be  some  transitional  prcWoms.  Our  Ns- 
Uon'B  queat  for  environmental  quality  can 
be  attained  without  sacrificing  a  healthy, 
dynamic  economy.  Failure  to  act  would  coat 
the  Nation  dearly  In  health  impairment,  loss 
of  reoreatloaal  reeouroea,  and  a  decline  In  the 
Quality  of  life." 

In  aU  significant  respects.  1  think  that  tiiis 
bUl  meets  your  call  for  tough,  new  laws,  and 
that  it  merits  your  signature. 

Prior  to  the  Senate's  final  action  on  the 
iMrislatlon.  reports  had  circulated  that  there 
was  a  strong  possibility  that  this  bill  would 
be  vetoed.  Prompted  by  these  reports,  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  during  Senate  debate  that 
you  would  not  use  a  pocket  veto  to  Ignore 
the  action  of  Congress.  I  urged  that  you 
recognize  that  "a  Congressional  statement  of 
public  policy  as  clear  and  as  definite  as  our 
ftctlon  today  deserves  an  affirmative  response 
one  way  or  the  other." 

Because  several  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, including  Mr.  Ehrlichman  of  your 
staff,  have  privately  and  publicly  Indicated 
that  a  veto  remains  Unmlnent.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  expand  on  the 
sutement  I  made  on  October  4  concerning 
the  dangers  of  a  pocket  veto. 

As  you  know,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Is  currently  operating  certain 
aspects  of  the  water  poUutlon  control  pro- 
gram through  residual  fimds  available  from 
past  appropriations.  If  the  prerogative  of  a 
pocket  veto  is  exercised.  Congress  will  have 
no  opportunity  to  respond — either  by  over- 
riding a  veto  or  by  sustaining  the  veto  and 
enacting  continuing  authority  for  the  water 
pollution  control  program.  If  Congress  were 
to  sustain  a  veto,  it  would  have  both  the  re- 
sponslbtmy  and  the  authority  to  provide  for 
Interim  continuation  of  the  program.  Since 
the  program  cannot  be  continued  by  Presi- 
dential action,  however,  the  only  possible  re- 
sult of  a  pocket  veto  wUl  be  the  termination 
of  the  program. 

I  do  not  have  to  point  out  to  you  the  con- 
sequences of  termination  for  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program  itself.  As  I  stated  In 
the  Senate,  a  pocket  veto  will  mean  that  "be- 
fore Congress  can  act  again,  more  lakes  and 
streams  will  die,  mwe  rivers  and  bays  will 
drown  In  human  and  Industrial  wastes,  and 
more  precious  time  will  be  lost  In  a  battle 
where  time  is  running  out  on  our  future." 

Equally  serious,  however,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  termination  for  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in  these  programs.  In  an 
August  3  letter  to  the  Committee,  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator William  D.  Ruckelshaus  stated 
that  "termination  will  require  the  furlough - 
Ing  of  nearly  1200  people  throughout  the 
country  who  are  currently  associated  with 
the  conduct  of  these  activities.  .  .  .  Obviously 
this  action  not  only  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  programs,  but  would  also  create 
a  serious  economic  and  morale  problem  for 
the  people  Involved.  We  cannot  overempha- 
size the  critical  Importance  of  the  need  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  authority  for  us  to  con- 
tinue these  programs." 

In  a  July  25  letter  to  the  Committee,  Gov- 
ernor Mandel  of  Maryland,  Chalrmsin  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  and  Gov- 
ernor Preeton  Smith  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Conference  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources said  Environmental  Management, 
told  \is: 

".  .  .  Without  legal  assurance  of  continu- 
ity of  the  Federal  program,  the  States  must 
discontinue  the  employment  of  great  num- 
bers of  employees  whose  salaries  depend 
upon  the  grants  that  provide  the  Federal 
share  of  the  Jointly  funded  program.  Many 
key  personnel  who  have  responsibilities  for 


monitoring,  surrelllanoe.  analytical  work, 
laboratorlea,  and  other  Important  areas  will 
be  lost  to  the  watar  pollution  control  effort. 
WHh  the  loes  of  these  key  personnel  essential 
activities  must  be  restricted  or  even  elimi- 
nated In  some  States." 

"In  many  States  there  Is  no  legal  authority 
to  finance  the  payment  of  salaries  from  Ptate 
funds  based  on  a  hope,  or  belief,  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  sooner  or  later  be  forthcom- 
ing. In  addition,  the  uncertainty  of  retroac- 
tive pay  would  encourage  employees  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  Replacement  of  these 
valued  and  experienced  employees,  when 
Federal  funds  do  become  available,  would  be 
extremely  difficult.  We  do  not  believe  the 
Nation  can  or  should  tolerate  such  a  severe 
disruption  in  the  continuity  of  its  protec- 
tion of  the  water  environment." 

Mr.  Pxaeldent.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
men  and  women  whose  valuable  talents  have 
meant  so  much  to  progress  in  water  pollu- 
tion control  on  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels  should  be  held  hostage  while  debate 
continues  over  the  fuutre  shape  and  scope 
of  the  Federal  effort.  Since  only  Congress  can 
provide  the  means  to  continue  their  work — 
either  by  Insisting  that  S.  2770  become  law, 
or  by  sustaining  a  veto  and  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsiblUty  to  enact  continuing  authority, 
I  urge  that  you  act  one  way  or  the  other  on 
this  legislation  before  the  end  of  this  week 
so  that  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
respond. 

Sincerely, 

BDirtnfD  8.  MrsKic, 

U.S.  Senator. 

LrrTsa  Feom  WnxiAM  Ruckxlshaus,  Ad- 
itiNisraATOB  or  thx  Envmonimntal 
Pkotection  ADMimsnuTioN.  to  the  Ot- 
Ficx    or    Makaokjcknt    and    BuDcer,    Oc- 

TOBIX       11,       1872,       RxCOMMXlfDOIC      Patti- 

DxtfTlAi.      AirmovAl.      or      S.      2770,      th« 
FxDcaAi.    Watts    Poixtmoif    CoNTtOL    Acr 
AacEiroicxirrs  or   1972 
The  easentlal  provisions  of  each  Title  of 
the  bill  are  set  out  below: 

TITUS    I — aSSKAaCH     AND    RZLATXD    PSOCKAKS 

1.  OofJs  and  Policy — A  national  goal  to 
ellmlnte  the  discharge  of  pollutants  by  1966 
Is  announced.  An  Interim  goal — the  attain- 
ment of  water  quality  to  support  fish  and 
wUdllfe  and  recreation  by  1983 — Is  also  pro- 
vlded. 

2.  The  law  wo\ild  be  changed  to  provide 
that  E!PA  determine  the  need  for  and  the 
value  of  water  storage  In  Federal  water  re- 
source projects  for  purpoeee  of  water  quality 
control. 

3.  No  hydroelectric  projects  can  Include 
storage  for  the  purpose  of  water  quality 
control  unless  the  Administrator  certifies  the 
need.  (This  is  a  new  provision.) 

4.  The  old  section  8(c).  Basin  Planning 
Projects,  and  Federal  sui^ort  are  regained. 

6.  Ihere  Is  a  requirement  that  a  national 
water  quality  surveillance  sysptem  monitor- 
ing the  quality  of  navigable  water,  the  con- 
tiguous zone  and  ocean  be  established.  EPA 
Is  to  utilize  the  resources  of  NASA,  NOAA. 
US03,  and  the  Coast  Guard  in  designing 
such  a  system. 

6.  Research  on  tools  and  techniques  for 
mi»fci"e  cost-benefit  studies  of  activities  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  the  Act  shall  be 
conducted  and  reported  to  the  Congress. 

7.  The  enroUed  bill  requires  that  EPA  con- 
struct the  National  Marine  Water  QiiaUty 
Laboratory. 

8.  Reeaarcb  and  demonstrations  on  vess^ 
waste  systems  have  been  transferred  from 
EPA  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

9.  A  waste  oil  disposal  and  utilization  study 
Is  required  with  a  report  to  the  Ooogreaa 
within  18  months. 

10.  Annual  reports  will  be  required  on  re- 
search actlvitlee  devoted  toward  devolving 
methods  and  systems  for  reducing  the  td?al 
fiow  of  sewage. 


arant$  for  research  and  development 

1.  Grants  are  provided  for  demonstration 
river  programs. 

2.  Grants  are  authorlaed  to  aaslst  In  the 
development  of  waste  management  methods 
directed  toward  no  discharge  of  pollutants 
and  toward  new  and  improved  testing 
methods. 

State  program  grant* 

State  program  grants  authority  luidar  ex- 
isting law  is  substantially  revised. 

1.  Authorization  are  increased  to  460  mil- 
lion In  Fiscal  Year  1873  and  •76  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1874. 

2.  Allocations  of  grant  monies  are  to  be 
»r.«/<«  In  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the 
poUutlon  problem  of  the  varloua  Statea. 

S.  States  must  not  reduce  expenditures  on 
pollution  control  programs  below  thoaa  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971. 

4.  Beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1974,  State 
grants  wlU  be  contingent  upon  State  moni- 
toring programs  complying  with  Section  306 
and  State  authority  to  act  in  emergency  sit- 
uations as  provided  In  Section  804. 
Great  hake*  Corp*  participation 

The  legislation  directs  the  Oorps  to  design 
a  waste  water  management  program  to  re- 
habUltate  Lake  Erie  EPA  wlU  cooperaU  with 
the  Oorps  in  such  a  design.  Detailed  engi- 
neering design  of  such  program  is  contingent 
upon  further  legislative  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

Lolce  Tahoe  tttidy 

KPA,  In  conjunction  with  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  Is  to  conduct  a  study  of 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  interest  In  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region  and  to  provide  to  the 
Congress  within  one  year  a  legislative  pro- 
gram In  that  regard. 

In-place  toxic  pollutants 

EPA,  In  conjunction  with  the  Corps,  Is 
authorized  to  remove  and  dispose  of  In-place 
toxic  poUutants  In  harbors  and  navigable 
waters.  $16  million  U  authorized  for  such 
activity. 

Trrut  n — ghantb  roa  cowsiaTjcnow  Ain> 

TEXATKXNT    WOaKS 

1  |18  bUUon  of  contract  grant  authority 
Is  jwovlded  for  Fiscal  Years  1973.  1974.  and 
1975  for  new  projects. 

2  $360  million  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  Fiscal  Year  1972  (funds  appro- 
priated but  heretofore  unauthorised)  for 
grants  to  be  made  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  as  U  existed  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  1972  Amendments.' 

3.  $2  blUlon  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement*  at 
50%  or  56%  level  for  projecu  constructed 
during  the  period  1966  to  1972. 

4.  »750  mlUlon  U  authorlaed  to  be  impro- 
priated for  reimbursement  at  the  30%  level 
for  projects  constructed  during  the  period 
1956  to  1966. 

6.  The  Federal  share  for  new  projects  con- 
structed with  Fiscal  Tear  1972  funds  (grant 
authority)  and  Fiscal  Year  1973,  Fiscal  Year 
1974,  and  Fiscal  Year  1976  funds  (contract- 
grant  authority)  shaU  be  76%.  There  Is  no 
percentage  requirement  for  State  or  com- 
munity matching  funds. 

6.  A  minimum  of  secondary  treatment 
would  be  required  for  ail  new  projects,  the 
construction  of  which  is  commenced  after 
enactment  but  prior  to  June  1974.  There- 
after, beat  practicable  control  technology 
must  be  employed. 

7.  Allocation  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  Cost  of  Clean  Water  survey  of  needs 
(Incorporated  by  reference  as  a  published 
House  document).  Allocation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1975  shall  be  In  accordance  with  a  new  needs 
survey  and  a  subsequent  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

8.  User  charges  wUl  be  applied  to  aU  users 
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of  a  pubUdy-ownad   faculty   for  op«i»Uon 

and  maintenance.  An  additional  charge  vlU 
be  applied  to  industrial  usera  for  the  capltai 
ooat.  The  oomm unity  may  retain  an  amount 
equal  to  the  non-Pederal  share  of  the  cost 
of  oomtnictlon  and  an  additional  amount 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
for  the  expansion  and  reconstruction  of  the 
project.  Any  remainder  la  to  be  returned  to 
the  Treaeury. 

8.  Before  projects  are  approved,  other  re- 
quirements must  be  oMt  which  Include: 
certification  against  excevlTe  Infiltration  of 
the  seirer  system,  pre-treatment.  com- 
pliance with  regional  plans  or  area  wide  p<ans 
under  Section  308. 

10.  EllglbUlty  as  far  as  the  type  of  con- 
struction works  for  which  funds  may  be 
provided  now  Includes  storm  and  combined 
sewers,  collection  sewers,  and  recycled  water 
supply  facilities.  Storm  and  combined  sewer 
projects  shall  be  the  subject  of  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  eligibility. 

11.  Areawlde  waste  treatment  management 
plans  must  be  developed  for  designated 
areas,  taking  into  account  all  municipal  and 
Industrial  point  and  non-point  sources, 
background  deposits,  and  potential  fut\ire 
pollution  sources,  so  as  to  devise  a  phased 
comprehensive  address  to  water  pollution 
control  In  such  areas.  A  State-wide  plan 
embracing  all  of  the  States  not  designated 
for  areawlde  planning  shall  be  the  subject 
of  a  State-wide  idan.  Approximately  three 
years  after  enactment,  plans  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  Federal  approval  along  with  a 
designation  of  the  management  agency  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  After  such  plan  and 
management  agency  have  been  approved,  all 
grants  for  such  area  must  be  In  accordance 
with  the  approved  plan  and  payable  to  the 
management  agency. 

Trn,z   tn — sTAXiuuDe   Atn  nooscncxMr 

i.  Effluent  Umitatiotu 
Tbe    Administrator    would    be    directed, 

within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
to  Identify  in  guidelines  the  best  practicable 
control  technology  for  Industrial  categories. 
taking  Into  account  processes  Involved,  age 
of  equipment,  and  cost,  considered  on  a  na- 
tional. Industry-wide  basis.  In  addition,  the 
Administrator  would  be  obliged  to  Identify 
best  available  control  technology  and  tech- 
nology which  would  achieve  the  elimination 
of  the  discharge  of  pollutants.  Again,  the 
Administrator  would  be  directed  to  take 
Into  account  differing  Industrial  processes, 
age  of  tbe  equipment,  and  cost,  considered 
on  a  national  basis.  Industrial  discharges 
would  be  obliged  to  achieve  as  a  minimum 
best  practicable  control  technology  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  guidelines  by  July  1. 
1977.  New  sources  of  discharge  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  the  best  available  control 
technology  tn  accordance  wtlh  the  guide- 
lines. During  the  second  phase,  all  Indxis- 
trial  dischargers  would  be  obliged  to  achieve 
best  available  control  technology  not  later 
than  July  1.  1983.  The  19M  goal  of  no  dis- 
cbarge of  pollutants  is  not  legally  required 
under  this  legislation. 

2.  Water  quality  standards 

Kxistlng  water  quality  standards  for  in- 
terstate waters  are  preserved  and  extended 
to  Intra-state  waters  during  the  first  year 
after  enactnaent.  The  existing  mechanism 
for  State  establishment.  Federal  review  and 
promulgation,  and  review  of  water  quality 
stnadards.  Is  continued,  provided  that  the 
periodic  revision  of  such  standards  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  en- 
rolled biU  shall  be  limited  to  use  designa- 
tions and  criteria.  Insofar  as  the  applica- 
tion of  best  practicable  control  technology 
or  best  available  control  technology  can  be 
determined  to  be  Insxifllcient  to  meet  water 
quality  standards  targets,  additional  con- 
trols sufllclent  to  meet  such  targets  must 
be  employed. 

Each  State,  for  all  the  waters  within  that 


StaU,  shall  establish  the  maximum  daUy 
load  of  pollutants  permitted  for  those  waters 
so  as  not  to  lm4>alr  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Similar  analysis  and  assessment  for 
thermal  discharges  axe  also  required. 

In  addition  to  technology  control  guide- 
lines, information  with  respect  to  water 
quality  criteria,  integrity  factors  and  meth- 
ods and  procedures  for  control  of  non-point 
source  pollution  will  be  required. 
3.  Water  quality  inventory 

On  January  1,  1974,  KPA  will  provide  to 
the  Congress  an  inventory  ol  all  point  sources 
of  discharge  (Including  quantitative  and 
qualitative  analyses  of  such)  and  will  also 
Identify  existing  water  quality,  and  provide 
an  assessment  of  that  water  quality  which 
preeenUy  satisfies  the  1983  water  quality 
goals,  which  will  satisfy  those  goals  in  1977 
or  1983  or  which  wUl  oat  meet  such  goals 
by  1983. 

4.  State  inventoriet 

The  States,  beginning  in  1976,  will  sutxmlt 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and  SPA, 
similar  In  content  to  those  which  EPA  is 
oMlged  to  submit  in  1974,  with  the  additional 
requirement  that  the  States  propose  and 
Identify  costs  for  programs  for  non-point 
soiurce  control . 

5.  New  tource  performance  itandardt 
Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enaot- 
nunt,  SPA  Is  required  to  promulgate  ef- 
fluent standards  for  new  sources,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  38  identified  categories. 
Tbeee  effluent  limitations  guidelines  must 
Identify  best  available  control  technology 
which  would  be  required  of  all  new  sources. 
Including  no  discharge  of  pollutants  where 
practicable. 

e.  Toxic  and  pre-treatment  effluent  standards 
The  Administrator  would  be  directed  to 
publish  a  list  of  toxic  pollutants  and  effluent 
llmitatUHis  for  such  pollutants,  including, 
where  appropriate,  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  discharge  of  such  toxic  pollutants.  Ad- 
ditionally, pre-treatment  standards  will  be 
published  requiring  any  Industry  discharg- 
ing into  a  municipal  plant  to  pre-treat  its 
effluent  so  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  plant  or  pass  through 
the  plant  without  adequate  treatment. 
7.  Entry  and  inspection 
EPA  has  an  unrestricted  right  of  entry  as 
well  as  authority  to  inspect  records  and  data, 
monitoring  equipment,  and  sample  effluents. 
Upon  approval  by  the  Administrator,  the 
States  may  assume  EPA's  authority  in  this 
area. 

I>.  Federal  enforcement 
Federal  enforoen>ent  Is  provided  whereby 
the  Administrator  may  enforce  permit  con- 
ditions and   other  requirements  of  the  Act 
through  the  issuance  of  administrative  or- 
ders,  which   are   judicially   enforceable,   or. 
In    the    alternative,    may    proceed    directly 
through    judicial    enforcement.    Civil    and 
criminal  penalties  are  provided,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  160.000  and  two  years'   imprison- 
ment for  repeated  violators. 
9.  OU  and  hazardous  substances  liability 
The  existing  law  with  respect  to  pollution 
from  oil  discharges  La  generally  continued. 
Similar  provisions  of  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment and  the  Imposition  of  financial  liability 
are  extended  to  hazardous  substances  as  well. 
10.  Marine  sanitation  devices 

The  provlslocis  with  respect  to  marine 
sanltatiac  devices  in  existing  law  are  gen- 
erally continued,  except  that  States  may  Im- 
p)oee  absolute  prohibition  of  discharge  from 
vessels  in  the  event  States  determine  that 
greater  environmental  protection  Is  needed 
and  that  adequate  faculties  exist  to  receive 
these  wastes. 

It.  Federal  faciUtUs 

The  law  would  be  clianged  to  require  Fed- 
eral facilities  to  comply  with  aU  Federal, 
State,  Interstate,  and  local  requirements  re- 


specting water  poUutloo  control.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent may  exempt  facilities  where  be  deter- 
mines it  Is  in  the  paramount  Interest  of  tbe 
United  States.  No  exemptloos  are  permitted 
wltb  respect  to  tootle  substances,  pre-tieat- 
ment  reqiiiremente,  and  new  source  perform- 
ance requlrementa. 

12.  Clean  lakes 
A  clean  lakea  program,  whereby  States 
must  submit  to  the  Administrator  an  iden- 
tification of  eutrophic  condition  of  lakes, 
processes  to  combat  or  retard  such  eutrophl- 
cation,  and  methods  to  restore  the  quality  of 
such  lakes,  Is  provided.  1300  million  U  pro- 
vided over  a  three-year  period  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

13.  National  study  commission 
A  National  Study  Commission  composed 
of  16  members  (5  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 6  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  6  ap- 
pointed  by  the  House)  shall  be  required  to 
investlgtse  the  technological  eSects  of 
achieving,  and  the  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  achieving  or  not 
achieving,  the  1983  goal.  The  report  of  such 
study  together  with  recommendations  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  three  years 
after  enactment. 

14.  Thermal  diachargee 
Thermal  discharges  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  of  best  practicable  con- 
trol technology  and  best  available  control 
technology,  except  whwe  tbe  <Usdkarger  can 
demonstrate  to  the  satlafaetloa  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  a  proposed  efltoent  limita- 
tion baaed  upon  best  practicable  control 
technology  and  best  avaUable  control  tech- 
nology Is  more  stringent  than  necessary  to 
protect  fish  and  shellfish,  etc.,  in  which 
event  a  leas  stringent  effluent  limitation  may 
apply.  Cooling  water  intake  struetiires  will 
require  best  available  control  technology. 
TTTLa  IV — ^psaicrra  ahd  ucxitbxs 
1.  A  State  certification  "'^^^^nlam  like 
that  now  provided  by  Section  21  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  U  in  the 
enroUed  bill,  provided  that  In  place  of  water 
quality  sUndards  as  the  determinative  cri- 
teria, the  effluent  lUnltations,  guidelines  and 
othw  requirements  ot  the  new  law  ate  sub- 
stituted. 

3.  No  discharge  of  any  poUutant  will  be 
permitted,  except  as  authorised  by  a  i>ermit 
issued  under  the  new  Act.  No  Refuse  Act 
permit  may  be  issued  after  enactment  of 
the  legislation.  However,  Refuse  Act  permiu 
heretofore  Issued  shall  continue  in  force  and 
effect  as  though  Issued  under  authority  of 
this  enroUed  bill. 

3.  SUtee  may  be  authorised  to  continue 
existing  permit  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
iasuing  permits  under  this  biU  from  the  date 
of  enactment  for  up  to  150  days  after  en- 
actment. Such  State-Issued  permits  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  veto. 

4.  KPA  will  issue  guidelines  identifying 
an  adequate  State  program.  EPA  in  its  per- 
mit program  must  conform  to  these  guide- 
lines. After  State  assumption  of  a  permit- 
issuing  authority,  EPA  wiU  retain  the  right, 
unless  waived,  to  review  and  i4>prove  any 
permit  which  affects  another  State,  or  any 
propoeed  permit,  to  determine  adherence  to 
requirements  imder  tbe  enroUed  bill.  KPA, 
after  notice  and  public  hearing,  may  with- 
draw State  permit-issuing  authority  In  the 
event  it  determines  State  failure  to  ade- 
qijately  Implement  the  requirements  of  the 
enrolled  blU. 

6.  When  implication  for  a  permit  has  been 
made,  but  no  final  disposition  with  respect 
to  such  application  Is  made  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  prosecutions  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  which  Is  the  subject  of  such 
permit  application  may  not  be  commenced. 

8.  The  Administrator  is  required  to  pro- 
mulgate within  180  days  after  enactment 
criteria  with  reject  to  ocean  waters.  These 
criteria  srlilnwlin   the  effect  of  poUutants 
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oa  marine  eoosystems,  etc.,  paraUel  tbe  erl- 
Hrla  in  the  ocean  dumping  leglslatkn  now 
PMidiQg.  PernUts  for  disobarge  Into  tba  tar- 
^itorlal*  sea,  tbs  contiguous  aone  or  ocean 
waters  must  be  In  accord  wtth  these  criteria. 

7.  The  Corps  abaU  oontlnue  to  Issos  dredge 
f/cA  fill  permits  In  accordance  with  ertterla 
oomparable  to  the  EPA  ocean  discharge  cri- 
teria. EPA  may  restrict  the  dlaetaacge  cA 
diedge  material  in  specified  sites  If  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  discharge 
win  have  an  unacceptable  adverse  effect  on 
municipal  water  supplies,  fishery  reeources 
or  recreational  areas. 

8.  Additional  criteria  and  a  potential  addi- 
tional permit  would  be  required  for  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  sludge  into  the  navigable 
waters,  notwithstanding  ttie  fact  that  a  per- 
mit for  such  dumping  may  have  been  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  tlie  ocean  dumping  Act. 

xm*  V— oxwMui.  paovisfowB 
1.  The  enrolled  bUl  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  seek  injunctive  relief  to  re- 
strain any  discharge  that  presents  an  im- 
minent and  substantial  danger  to  public 
health  and  welfare  (the  latter  limited  to  ef- 
fect on  livelihood). 

3.  Standing  to  sue  is  provided  cltlxens  or 
pwips  to  enforce  non-discretionary  actions 
of  the  Administrator  or  to  enforce  effluent 
standards  or  limitations  or  orders  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Such  standing  is  limited  to  per- 
sons having  an  Interest  which  is  or  may  be 
adversely  affected.  Siich  suits  may  not  be 
maintained  prior  to  the  rendering  of  eo-day 
notice  to  the  alleged  violator,  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  State  concerned  or  in  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  or  a  State  is 
diligently  prosecuting  such  violation. 

3.  The  Attorney  General  shall  represent 
the  Administrator  In  all  litigation  unless  the 
Attorney  General  fails  to  take  appropriate 
action  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  which 
event  the  Administrator  may  be  represented 
by  his  own  attorneys. 

4.  Provisions  are  made  In  the  law  to  pro- 
tect employees  who  have  cooperated  in  the 
enforcement  and  Implementation  of  the  en- 
rolled bill. 

5.  Judicial  review  of  Administrator's  ac- 
tion in  promulgating  standards,  determining 
new  source  performance  standards,  effluent 
limitations,  prohibitions,  etc..  or  in  issuing  or 
denying  any  permit  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  persons  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  appropriate  Circuit. 

«.  Nothing  in  the  enrolled  bill  shall  pre- 
dude  (except  with  respect  to  the  regvilation 
of  sewage  from  vessels)  States  from  adopting 
and  enforcing  more  stringent  requirements. 

7.  Other  affected  authority : 

(a)  The  authority  under  Section  10  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1899  with  respect 
to  navigation  is  preserved.  The  consultative 
requirements  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coor- 
dination Act  of  1934  appear  to  be  preserved 
(this  Act  is  not  mentioned) . 

(b)  Except  with  respect  to  permits  for  new 
sources  and  grants  for  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment construction  no  action  under  the  en- 
rolled blU  will  be  deemed  a  major  Federal 
action  for  the  purposes  of  NEPA  (Environ- 
mental Impact  Statements). 

(c)  A  State  certification  under  Section  401 
or  a  permit  under  Section  402  shall  be  deter- 
minative of  water  quaUty  considerations  for 
purposes  of  Federal  licenses,  except  that 
licenses  or  permits  other  than  those  issued 
under  this  enrolled  btU  nevertheless  may  re- 
quire an  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

8.  An  Kffluent  Standards  and  Water  Qual- 
ity Information  Advisory  Committee  must 
review  proposed  effluent  limitations,  new 
source  perfom[iance  standards,  and  toxic 
standards,  and  make  recommendatiozis  to  the 
Agency  on  such  proposed  standards  and 
limitations. 

9.  Annual  reports  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  every  major  component  of  tbe 
program  are  required  within  ninety  days  of 


tbe  convening  ot  each  session.  A  detailed 
estimate  of  costs  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  every  second  year. 

10.  No  suit  or  oilier  Utlgatlon  or  other 
proceeding  shall  be  affected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  enrolled  bill.  AU  rulae,  regula- 
tions, order*,  determinations,  etc.,  or  other 
actions  pertaining  to  any  functions,  powers, 
requiremenu.  duUes  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  enroUed  blU  con- 
tinue m  effect  untu  modified  or  repealed  in 
acccMtlanee  wtth  tbe  new  Act. 

11.  The  Act  prior  to  Its  Amendments  In 
1973  shall  govern  grants  authorlaed  for  Fiscal 
Year  1B73,  except  as  otherwlee  speclficaUy 
provided,  i.e.,  76%  Federal  shM«. 

13.  OAO  Is  to  report  to  the  Congress  by 
October  1,  1978,  on  the  efflcacy  of  the  R.  ft  D. 
programs  relating  to  control  technology  and 
water  pollution. 

13.  Congress  urges  that  the  United  States 
enter  into  International  agreemenu  to  apply 
uniform  standards  and  limitations  regarding 
water  pollution.  Commerce,  in  conjunction 
with  EPA,  wlU  conduct  studies  on  the  effects 
on  trade  of  differing  effluent  limitations  as 
imposed  by  tbe  United  States  and  by  other 
countries. 

14.  8800  miUion  In  authorizations  U  pro- 
vided to  assist  smaU  business  concerns  to 
meet  the  water  poUution  control  require- 
ments establlsbed  under  the  enroUed  blU. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  an  anaend- 
ment  to  the  SmaU  Business  Act  and  adminis- 
tered by  tbe  SmaU  Business  Administration. 

16.  Tbe  Administration's  proposed  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  Is  Included  in 
the  enroUed  biU. 

16.  Sex  discrimination  is  prohibited. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  tbe  blU  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

When  the  President  forwarded  his  propos- 
als for  water  poUutlon  control  legislation  to 
the  92nd  Congress,  he  advised  tbe  Congress 
in  tils  environmental  message  with  respect 
to  water  pollution  control  as  follows: 

"We  have  the  technology  now  to  deal  with 
most  forms  of  water  poUution.  We  must  make 
sure  that  it  is  used. 

"In  my  Febniary  1970  special  message  to 
the  Congress  on  the  Environment.  I  discussed 
our  most  Important  needs  In  tbe  effort  to 
control  water  pollution:  adequate  funxls  to 
ensure  construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment faculties  needed  to  meet  water  quaUty 
standards:  more  explicit  standards,  appli- 
cable to  aU  navigable  waters;  more  effective 
Federal  enforcement  authority  to  back-up 
State  efforts:  and  funds  to  help  States  buUd 
the  necessary  capabiUty  to  participate  In  this 
joint  endeavor." 

To  a  very  large  extent,  8.  3770  reflects  the 
recommendations  of  the  President.  The  bUl 
also  reflects  many  of  the  recommendations 
that  Chairman  Train.  Chairman  McCracken. 
and  I  made  on  behalf  of  the  Administration 
in  our  testimony  pr?8ented  to  the  Congress.' 

The  thrust  of  the  Administration's  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  was  essentlaUy 
this:  Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  to 
abate  water  p>ollutlon  are  not  achieving  their 
purpose:  the  nation  is  losing  an  irreplaceable 
natural  resource  to  ever  Increasing  poUution 
and  degradation:  the  existing  Federal  law  Is 
Inadequate  and  must  be  revised  to  provide 
for: 

(a)  the  establishment  of  effluent  limita- 
tions for  Industrial  categories  nation-wide: 

(b)  the  requirement  that  industries  em- 
ploy the  best  practicable  control  technology 
to  deal  with  iiKlustrial  effluents,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  oest  available  control 
technology  be  employed  by  new  Industrial 
sources  of  discharge. 

(c)  the  necessity  to  consider  costs  in  estab- 
llsbing  regulatory  controls: 

(d)  tbe  extension  of  water  quaUty  stand- 
ards to  aU  navigable  waters; 
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(e)  the  strengthening  and  streaBUintng  of 
Federal  enforcement  procedures; 

(f)  the  establishment  of  a  national,  Fed- 
eral-State system  of  permits  to  regulate  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  effluents; 

(g)  tbe  expansion  and  reform  of  the  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  faculties  grant  pro- 
gram, premised  on  intergovernmental  co- 
operation and  funding  of  needed  facilities 
and  the  achievement  of  municipal  self- 
sufflclency  in  this  area. 

The  enrolled  bUl  reflects  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  and  recommendations  in  tbe 
following  major  provisions : 
1.  Ooali 

Tbe  biU  establishes  as  a  "naUonal  goal" 
the  elimination  of  the  discharge  of  poUu- 
tants by  1986.  This  goal  is  understood  to  be 
a  target,  not  a  legaUy  bmding  requirement.* 
In  the  context  of  the  biU,  tbe  1986  goal  U 
best  understood  as  an  objective  to  be 
achieved  insofar  as  technology  permtu, 
taking  into  account  tbe  coets  of  applying 
such  technology.' 

This  change  from  the  earlier  Senate  version 
of  the  blU  Is  a  major  accommodation  to  the 
reoomnxendatlons  made  by  tbe  Administra- 
tor m  testiDoony  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.' 

2. 1 5- Man  Commission  Study 

Before  the  more  stringent  requirements  of 
phase  3  were  Imposed,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  desirability  and  feaBibUlty  of  the 
phase  2  requirements  and  the  1986  goal 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  l5-man  commis- 
sion (five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, five  members  appomted  by  the  Senate, 
and  flve  members  appointed  by  the  House ) . 
On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor would  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  respecting  phase  3  requirements 
and  the  1988  goal.  However.  Congress  would 
need  to  take  further  legislative  action  to 
chJAge  either  phase  3  requlrementa  or  the 
1966  goal.  The  Administration  strongly 
recccnmended  that  a  study  such  as  this  be 
conducted  so  that  any  necessary  mid-course 
correction   could  be  accomplished. 

3.  Phasing  of  regulatory  requirements 

The  flrst  phase  of  regulation  wotUd  em- 
brace the  period  from  enactment  through 
1977.  During  this  phase,  best  practicable  con- 
trol technology  would  be  required;  during 
the  second  phase,  the  period  from  1977 
through  1983.  more  stringent  requirements. 
i.e..  best  available  control  technology,  would 
be  required.  The  Administration  agreed  with 
the  requirement  of  best  practicable  control 
technology  for  phase  one,  but  questioned 
whether  this  could  be  achieved  by  1976  as  the 
bUl  originaUy  provided.  As  to  the  phase  3 
requirements,  we  wlU  have  the  benefit  of  the 
15-inan  commlsslmi  study  and  recommenda- 
tion. 

4.  Effluent  limitations 

Tbe  key  element  In  the  Administration's 
propoeal  for  this  legislation  was  the  concept 
of  effluent  limitations,  as  distinguished  from 
simply  pursuing  water  quaUty  standards  ob- 
jectives. The  Conference  blU  fully  incorpo- 
rates as  Its  central  regulatory  point  the  Ad- 
ministration's oroposal  concerning  effluent 
llmiUtlons  In  terms  of  Industrial  categorlee 
and  groups  ultimately  applicable  to  indi- 
vidual dischargers  throttgb  a  permit  system. 
5.  Costs 

The  AdminlstraUon  urged  the  Congress 
that  in  requiring  stringent  controls  for  tn- 
dxistrial  dischargers  and  in  approaching  the 
elimination  of  pollutants  goal,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  costs  Involved.  The  enroUed 
blU  fuUy  reflects  the  Administration's  con- 
cern in  that  the  Administrator  is  directed  to 
consider  "the  total  coet  of  appUcation  of 
technology  in  relattan  to  the  effluent  reduc* 
tlon  beneflts  to  be  achieved  from  such  ap- 
plication" In  determining  best  practicable 
control  technology.*  Similarly,  in  determin- 
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ing  b«at  kTftilAble  controi  technology  for  the 
pbaa*  a  r«qulr«inenta.  the  Admlnlstrmtor  Is 
direetad  to  t*k«  into  account  "th«  cost  of 
acbl«v1ng  luch  effluent  reduction."  '  l>^lrther. 
in  eatAbllahtng  new  sourc*  performance 
atandardt,  tbe  Administrator  Is  directed  to 
"take  tnto  consldermtlon  tb«  coat  c^  acblev- 
Ing  such  efluent  reduction."  * 

8.  Water  quality  standards 

The  Administration  recommended  tbat 
notwithstanding  the  Introduction  of  effluent 
limitations  Into  the  regulatory  scheme,  wa- 
ter quality  standards  b«  retained  for  Inter- 
state waters  and  expanded  to  Intra-state  wa- 
ters. The  enrolled  bill  fully  accommodates 
this  Administration  recommendation.  Water 
quality  standard  objectives  would  continue 
to  be  appUeabI*  aloog  with  the  new  effluent 
llmltatuns  In  the  ragrilatory  scheme. 

7.  Mew  lource  perfomance  standarda         > 

The  enrolled  bill  proyldes  that  new  sources 
of  discharge  be  required  to  employ  best 
available  control  technology.  This  Is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal with  regard  to  new  sources. 

8.  Enforeemient 

The  Administration  recomzzkended  that  the 
enforcement  machinery  of  the  c\urrent  law 
be  superseded  by  stpeamllned  administrative 
and  legal  mechanisms  whereby  discharges 
could  be  oompeHed  to  meet  permit  and  ef- 
fluent limitation  requlmnanta  through 
speedy  administrative  or  Judicial  enforce- 
ment actions.  The  Administration  also  rec- 
ommended that  non -complying  dischargers 
be  subject  to  petialtles.  The  enrolled  bill 
fully  accommodates  that  recommendation  in 
providing  for  enforcement  through  adminis- 
trative orders,  court  orders  and  Injunctions, 
and  provides  for  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

9.  Toxic  ccn-trol 

The  enrolled  bill  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  identify  toxic  substances 
which  would  be  regulated  pxirsiiant  to  the 
permit  program.  Including,  where  appro- 
priate. abaolTite  prohlbttk>ns.  This  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  own 
proposal  in  this  regard. 

10.  Pretreatvunt  requirementa 
Ickdustrlal  dlsebargera  Into  municipal  sys- 
tems wUl  be  requlivd  by  the  enrolled  bill 
CO  adequately  pretreat  Indxisrtrlal  effluents 
prior  to  discharge  into  community  systems 
so  as  to  sasure  that  such  effluents  will  not 
pass  through  the  municipal  treatment  sys- 
tem and  into  navigable  waters  without 
sufflctent  treatment  which  would  not  have 
been  provided  by  municipal  treatment  alone. 
and  to  prevent  damage  to  the  municipal 
treatment  plant.  This  requirement  again  is 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  bill. 
11.  Waate  treatment  facilities  corutruction 

a.  Federal  financial  assistance — The  al- 
location of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  Is  baaed  \q>on  needs  as  determined 
by  EPA  in  its  Coet  of  Clean  Water  survey 
of  States  and  municipalities.  This  was  the 
Administration's  recommendation. 

b.  User  charge* — User  charges  must  be  im- 
posed by  municipal  grantees  on  both  In- 
dustrlad  and  non-tndustrial  users.  Industrial 
user  charges  to  defray  the  capital  cost  of 
projects  attributable  to  such  industrial  tisers 
may  be  retained  by  the  community,  to  the 
extent  such  charges  equal  the  amount  of 
non-Federal  capltaJ  costs  and  an  amount 
needed  for  expansion  and  reconstruction  of 
such  treatment  plant.  However,  the  portion 
retained  for  expansion  and  reconstruction 
may  itot  exceed  50%  of  industrial  user 
eha^gee.  The  Administration  bill  originally 
proposed  the  user  charge  requirement  on 
municipal  grantees.  Our  bill  fxirther  pro- 
vided that  such  user  charges  be  retained  at 
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tlM  municipal  level,  as  dlstingulahed  from 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill,  whlob  re- 
quired the  return  to  the  US.  Treasury  of 
industrial  user  charges  with  respect  to  the 
capital  ooet. 

c.  Colleetlon  systenos — The  enrolled  bill  In- 
cludes collection  systems  in  existing  com.- 
munltlee  wltlUs  the  definition  of  ellgllile 
projects.  It  has  been  the  Administration's 
view  that  oollectlon  systems  should  be  In- 
olQded  within  the  scope  of  eligible  projects 
If  such  inclusion  Is  the  moat  cost-effective 
solution. 

d.  Regional  waste  treatment  management 
plans — The  enrollad  bill  provides  for  the 
designation  of  appropriate  regions  for  which 
waste  treatment  management  plans  are  to  be 
developed.  AU  sources  of  pollution  within 
such  region  must  be  taken  Into  account. 
Projections  must  be  made  of  futxire  popula- 
tlCKi  and  industrial  growth,  so  that  waste 
treatment  facility  construction  and  regula- 
tory requirements  wUl  be  achieved  in  a  mean- 
ingful context.  The  Administration  endorsed 
the  concept  of  such  regional  approaches,  out 
took  Issue  with  the  failure  of  earlier  versions 
of  the  bill  to  include  elected  officials  in  the 
planning  process.  The  enrolled  bUl  now  in- 
cludes appropriate  consultation  witb  appro- 
priate elected  and  other  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments.* 

12.  Permit  program 

A  Federal-etate  permit  program  whereby 
effluent  limitations  would  be  applied  to  in- 
dlvidxial  dischargers  Is  provided.  FuU  permit- 
Issuing  authority  may  be  passed  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  Federal  criteria.  State  permit 
programs  now  functioning  may  continue  to 
function  after  enactment  and  until  full  per- 
mit-issuing authority  tias  been  passed  to  such 
States  However,  during  this  interim  period 
such  State  permit  shall  be  subject  to  a  Fed- 
eral veto.  The  Federal  overview  thereafter 
shall  consist  of : 

a.  total  withdrawal  of  a  State  program  in 
the  event  of  State  failure; 

b.  Federal  determination  of  disputed  in- 
terstate effects  of  a  discharge;  and 

c.  Federal  veto  In  the  event  the  proposed 
State  permit  Is  determined  by  EPA  to  be  con- 
trary to  law. 

The  tacluBion  of  a  Federal-State  permit 
program  Is  in  fall  response  to  an  Admlnlstr**- 
tton  initiative  and  legislative  recommenda- 
tion. The  provision  for  passing  the  permit- 
Issuing  authority  to  the  States  and  for  the 
limited  Federal  overview  is  consistent  with 
our  recommendation. 

13.  SXPA  exemption 

The  enrolled  bUl  exempts  all  actions  of 
the  Administrator  taken  pursuant  to  authw- 
Itiee  of  this  Act  with  the  exception  of  (a) 
waste  treatment  facility  construction,  and 
(b)  new  source  permit,  from  the  provisions 
of  NKPA.  This  is  in  response  to  Administra- 
tion urging  to  remove  a  major  obstacle  from 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the  permit  pro- 
gram."' 

14.  Calvert  CUtfs  provision 

The  enrolled  bill  in  Sec.  611  (c)  (2)  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  accept  effluent  limita- 
tions of  EPA  and  State  certifications  with  re- 
spect to  water  qusJlty  as  conclusive,  but  does 
not  exempt  such  Federal  agencies  from  the 
requirements  of  NEPA.  This  is  consistent 
with  Administration's  policy. 

IS.  Knvironmental  financing  authority 

The  Administration  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority whereby  municipalities  that  are  un- 
able to  market  municipal  bonds  satisfactorily 
on  the  open  market  could  sell  their  bonds 
to  the  E-F-A.  at  a  favorable  Interest  rate.  The 
B.FJV.  in  ttim  would  sell  the  ptirchased  bonds 
on  the  market."  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal in  its  entirety  is  Incorporated  in  the 
enrolled  bill  (section  12). 

Although  the  enrolled  bill  does  incorpwate 


many  of  the  recommanrtatloni  of  the  A4o 
mlnlstratloa,  it  departs  from  thoM  recoia* 
msndatlons  In  several  iignlflnant  jffOTlslanB: 

1.  The  enrolliMl  blU  authorlae  tl8  blliua 
of  obUgattonal  authority  over  a  three-year 
period,  as  contrasted  with  M  htllion  recom- 
iTiyi^a^T*^  by  the  Administration  for  the  same 
period.  This  Is  largely  the  result  of  the  Con- 
gress adapttng  a  later  EPA  needs  survey  than 
the  one  that  provided  the  basis  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's request. 

2.  The  Federal  share  of  waste  treatment 
facility  projects  would  be  fixed  at  78%,  as 
distinguished  from  50%  recommended  by 
tlie  Administration. 

3.  State  matching  funds  for  waste  treat- 
ment facility  grants  are  not  required  nor  Is 
any  inducement  for  such  matching  provided. 
The  Administration  recommended  induce- 
ments for  State  matching. 

4.  Retmburaements  for  waste  treatment 
facility  projects  constructed  during  the  pe- 
riod 1956  to  1966  may  be  made  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  what  they 
received  and  30%.  The  Administration  has 
characterized  such  reimbursement  as  "wind- 
fall." 

5.  Reimbursement  of  States  and  munici- 
palities which  prefinanced  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  treatment 
plants  d\iring  the  period  1966  to  1972  is  au- 
thorized at  a  Tr'<Ti'Tn""i  of  50%  of  the  cost. 
This  Is  contrasted  with  the  Administration's 
proposal  for  reimbursement  of  these  proj- 
ects to  the  extent  grants  were  authorized  at 
the  time  construction  of  such  projects  was 
commenced  (30%.  40%,  50%,  56%). 

6.  Storm  and  combined  sewer  projects  are 
included  as  eligible  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. The  Administration  has  consist- 
ently recommended  that  such  inclusion  be 
deferred.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
such  projects  will  be  subject  to  a  separate 
set  of  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

7.  The  enrolled  bill  provides  for  "contract 
authority"  for  both  waste  treatment  con- 
struction commitments  and  regional  waste 
treatment  management  planning  commit- 
ments. The  Administration  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  traditional  authorization/ appro- 
priation process  be  retained. 

8.  The  enrolled  bill  would  limit  the  stand- 
ing of  citizens  and  groups  In  Federal  courts 
to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the  Act  to 
those  who  can  demonstrate  Interest.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  Administration's  proposal, 
whereby  citizens  and  groups  would  have  such 
standing  without  regard  to  showing  of  in- 
terest. 

9.  The  enrolled  bill  would  authorize  WOO 
million  for  an  eutrophlcation  control  pro- 
gram to  restore  polluted  lakes.  The  Admin- 
istration has  opposed  any  separate  regulatory 
or  financial  schemes  for  particular  bodies  of 
water.  However,  this  authorization  is  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  and  apportionment. 

10.  The  enrolled  bill  would  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  $800  million 
for  low  interest  loans  to  small  businesses  to 
assist  in  the  financing  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  needed  to  meet  ttie  requirements  of 
the  bill.  The  Admiinstratlon  did  not  recom- 
mend this  provision. 

Control  of  Funding 

Clearly,  the  major  dlfllculty  we  have  with 
the  enrolled  bill  is  the  Increased  funding  It 
woiild  provide  in  Title  n  beyond  the  amounts 
recommended  by  the  Administration  for  Fed- 
wal  financial  assistance  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  States  and  municipalities  which  have 
constructed  such  facilities. 

Central  to  this  problem  Is  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Executive  Branch 
can  control  the  obligation  of  funds  and  con- 
comitant  cash   outlays   from   the   Treasury. 

■me    »18    billion    authorized    to    be    ap- 
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Mooriated  for  n«w  WMte  treatment  «»- 
Suw  conatructlon  (Saetlon  207)  la  to 
S  mad«  »v*"»»»i*  to  S*»**  *™*  munlc- 
iiMlltias  through  a  contract  maehaalsn. 
^1^^  the  plana  and  apeclfloatlona  of 
ta  applicant  are  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, a  commitment  of  the  Fedaral  ahare 

Is  made. 

Does  the  Executive  Branch  have  authority 
to  impound  these  funds  which  are  author- 
laed  to  be  obligated?  We  have  been  advised 
by  our  Oenaral  Counsel  that  such  authority 
does  exist,  notwithstanding  the  recent  oaae 
of  MisaouH  v.  7oJp«,  W.  D.  Mo.,  Cent.  Dlv., 
CA  No.  1616,  June  19.  1972. 

Missouri  V.  Volpe  held  that  maero-eooooB^ 
(anU-inflatlonary)  goals  vrore  irnvrofMCly 
oonaidered  by  the  Executive  in  dawMMng 
whether  to  approra  a  State's  plana,  ipadfl- 
oationa,  and  artamatoa  for  a  partloular  Uigli- 
««,y  project.  Tha  court  found  no  Oongna- 
Blonal  recognition  ot  the  proprtaty  of  using 
such  factors.  In  fact,  Congreaa  azpraaaad  in- 
tent in  the  Federal  Hlgliway  Ac*  tluvt  high- 
way funds  should  not  be  Impounded. 

The  sitiiaition  Is  directly  oppoatte  In  thm 
oaM  of  the  enroUed  bill,  however.  The  en- 
roUed  bill  contains  provlelona.  supported  by 
legiala*lvahlatt»y,  which  ahow  Oongre— 's  ex- 
pre«^ree8^*tlon  of  tbe  Kxecutlva  authortty 
to  impound  funds  authorlBed  by  "Htle  II.  H»- 
cent  White  House  pronouncements  have  In- 
dicated a  Preeldontlal  wUllngnaaa  to  veto 
bills  which  are  inflationary  or  which  ^- 
vide  funding  at  levels  higher  than  requeated 
by  the  Adminlatratlon.  ThU  state  oT  affairs 
\««s  recognized  In  Congreaalonal  floor  debate 
on  the  enroUed  bill.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee, in  orflar  to  leaawi  tlie  lUcellhood  of 
veto  of  the  blU,  Inoorponutad  amendmanta 
propoaed  by  Itepreaantatlve  Hanlia  at  tbe 
Ofllce  of  Management  aiid  Budget's  sugges- 
tion. 

Tha  Harsha  amandman'ta  dele^ad  tha  wotrl 
"All,"  which  in  the  House  reiwlon  preceded 
the  word  "stima"  »t  the  the  start  of  Section 
206,  and  added  the  words  "no*  to  exceed"  In 
several  places  in  Section  207  (the  section 
authorizing  appropriations.)  Floor  com- 
ments of  Senators  Muskle  and  Malson,  and 
Representatives  Haraba,  OenUd  Fort,  and 
Rol>ert  Jones  "  clearly  show  tliat  tb«  InteoA 
of  these  amendments  ■was,  in  Repreaentatlve 
Haraiba's  words,  "to  emphasize  •the  Preel- 
dent's  flexibility  to  control  tbe  rate  of  spend- 
ing." "  The  House  Commi'btee  on  Public 
Works  was  said  to  be  "acutely  aware  that 
moneys  from  the  highway  truat  fund  have 
been  impounded  by  the  Execirtlve.  .  .  .  Ob- 
viously expenditures  and  appropriations  In 
the  water  pollution  control  bill  could  also 
be  controlled.  However,  there  is  even  more 
flexibility  in  tills  water  pollution  oontiol  Ijlll 
because  we  have  eulded  'not  to  exceed'  In  sec- 
tion 207. 

"The  committee  recognizes  there  are  many 
competing  national  priorities.  That  la  the 
very  reason  the  commlt'tee  has  placed  in  this 
legialatlon  the  flexibUity  that  Is  needed  for 
the  executive  branch." "  Senator  Nelson 
stated:  "Only  If  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  or  the  Congress 
specifically  directed  otherwise  would  the 
money  not  be  available  at  the  levels  in  the 
leglaiatlon  .  .  .""  Senator  Muskio's  re- 
marks '*  are  to  the  same  effect. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  In  enacting 
the  pending  water  legislation.  Congress  clear- 
ly contemplated  the  application  of  macro- 
economic  or  anti-inflationary  factors  in 
deciding  whether  the  full  amount  of  author- 
izations or  only  a  portion  thereof  should  be 
made  avaUable  for  ohllgatlon.  TradlttoxiBl 
impoundment  techniques  pursuant  to  31 
IT.S.C.  685  may  properly  be  employed  to  limit 
the  amount  of  obligations  to  be  incurred 
imder  Title  H  of  the  enrolled  bill. 

Tha  majOT  fiscal  Impact  during  fiscal  years 
197S-1976  will  raault  not  bacauaa  of  oUlga- 


tjfqtT  iQcunad  for  new  ouualruottaa  o.' 
faoUltlaa,  but  aa  a  raault  of  relmburaament 
for  projaota  alraady  oonatcwstad  or  under 
oonatruotloii.   (This  la  dealt  with  In  detail 

The  enrollad  bill  authortaaa  a  total  of  $2.70 
billion  for  two  ofttagariaa  of  ratxnhuraemanta. 
ainoe  theae  funda  are  auttaorlaad  to  be  ap- 
propilatad  thay  wUl  be  subjaot  to  tha  usual 
oontrola  and  safeguards  of  tha  budegtary 
and  appropriations  proceaa,  both  within  the 
Sxeeutlve  Branch  and  tha  Appropriatlona 
Commlttaaa  of  Congreaa. 

Through  these  mechanisms  the  wind- 
fall aqtects  of  the  reimbursement  provisions 
aa  well  as  the  timing  of  funding  can  l>e 
controlled. 

The  numerotia  oondltlona,  limits tlona.  and 
raquHramants  with  reapect  to  treatment  tsu- 
clllty  construction  grants,  whl(di  must  be 
articulated  in  administrative  ragulatloDS 
pursuant  to  the  enrolled  bill"  provides  a 
broad  range  of  amtrala.  Through  theaa  ad- 
mlnlatrative  ma<dianlama,  atorm  and  c<xn- 
blned  sewer  projects  could  largely  be  deferred, 
oollectlon  system  projects  oould  be  mini- 
mized, and  the  phasing  of  commitments  and 
funding  outlays  for  all  projects  oould  be  reg- 
ulated through  the  rigorous  e^ipUcation  of 
stringent  laqulremsnta. 

Fiscal  Impact 
An  analysis  of  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  en- 
rolled bill  indicates  that  there  would  be  : 

No  appreciable  increaae  in  Fiscal  Year  1973 
outlays  from  the  amount  Indicated  in  the 
President's  budget; 

A  total  of  $33  million  in  outlays  in  Fiscal 
Tear  1974  resulting  from  the  $18  billion  con- 
tract grant  authority; 

Potential  fiexibUlty  for  holding  program 
outlays  in  Fiscal  Tear  1974  to  the  approxi- 
mate level  projected  for  Fiscal  Tear  1973; 

A  total  of  $3.75  billion  in  outlays  over  the 
period  Fiscal  Tears  1973-1976  reeulting  from 
tha  $18  bUUon  contract  grant  authority;  and 
A  major  Increase  in  outlays  occurring  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  continuing  into 
the  1080-8. 

Construction  grant  outlays  for  Ftooal  Tear 
1974  imder  the  enrolled  bill  are  expected  to 
corrMpond  to  the  $1.6  billion  projected  for 
the  pricing  of  the  AdminlBtration's  propoeed 
bill  in  January  1972.  The  major  outlays  pro- 
duced by  the  contract  grant  authortty  will 
not  occur  untU  the  Flsoal  Tears  1976-1981 
time  period. 

The  outlays  for  construction  grants  gen- 
erated by  the  enrolled  bill  and  the  Incremen- 
tal increaae  over  the  current  budget  La  con- 
tained In  the  following  tahle: 


CONSTRUCTION   GRANT  TOTAL  OUTLAYS 
(Oellan  in  milUon>,  1972  dollsnl 

Fiical  year— 


1973       1974         1975 


NonraimlMraatlt  prelecis.  fiscal 

ye»r  1966-72  appropristions 349  8«4  794 

RwmburMble  projects  fiscal  year 

1967-72  conjtruction  initiation*...  767  667  466 

Contrict  r*"*  »"tt«>fi'y  Pfoiart* 0  33  758 

Total 1,116  UM  iois 

Admlniitratlon  bill  n  rafltctMl  in           .  ^,,  .  .,„ 

tiaeal yaar  1973  budfrt I.IJO  1.570  1,450 

Ineiwaaa  in  outlays +16  +14  +561 
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The  bases  of  these  eatimates  ara: 
Authorizations.  Approximately  90%  of  the 
total  $24.6  billion  authorized  by  the  legla- 
latlon  la  aaaodated  with  Federal  assistance 
programs  for  the  conHtruotion  of  ptrtlutlon 
control  facilitiee.  Within  this  amount.  $18.36 
billlou  is  for  new  municipal  projects  and 
$2.76  billion  Is  for  projects  on  which  con- 
struction is  completed  or  underway. 

Reimb\irsable  Projects.  $2.76  biUlon  is  an- 
thorised  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
on  projecta  where  States  and  local  com- 
munities have  prefinanced  the  Federal  share. 


OonatmoUoa  baa  been  Intti atari  on  aU  auch 
pro)ecta> 

Flaeal  Taan  1997-1972  Balmbuxaabla  Pro)- 
ecta.  During  thaes  yaaia  many  projeeto  hawa 
bean  initiated  with  only  token  Fidaral  fund- 
ing, even  *>'«mff>>  funding  waa  pronxlaMl  wban 
approprlatlana  became  a'vallabla.  The  un>- 
funded  Fadaral  ahare  "owed"  theas  iwojaota 
is  $2.0  billion.  The  anroUed  bill  raoocnlaaa 
this  debt  and  retroactively  increaaaa  the  Fed- 
eral ahare  to  SO%-A&%  for  projeeta  Inlflatart 
in  tha  Piaoal  Tean  1967-1972  tims  paztod. 
Many  of  these  projects  were  to  receive  a  30% 
Federal  ahare. 

Ttie  cost  of  the  retroactive  increaae  or 
"windfall"  Is  estimated  at  $600  million. 

However,  the  "owed"  reimbursable  portion 
repreeents  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration.  In  his  February  1971  Maaeage 
on  the  Environment,  the  President  stated: 

"We  must  also  assure  that  adeqtu'e  Fed- 
eral funds  are  available  to  reimburse  States 
that  advanced  the  Federal  share  of  project 
coats." 

The  enroUed  bill  apparently  precludes  any 
segregating  in  the  payment  prooees  of  the 
owed  '  from  the  "windfall'  reimbursement. 
BPA  propoees  to  administer  payments  so  the 
total  "owed"  and  "windfall"  adhere  to  the 
$2.0  billion  authorizatlcm  level. 

The  enrolled  bill  allows  the  Admtnistra- 
tton  to  phase  pajrmente  against  these  projects 
and  adjust  for  overall  Federal  budgetary  con- 
siderations. The  foregoing  table  does  not  in- 
clude such  an  adjustment  Postponing  obliga- 
tions for  reimbursable  projects  could  reduce 
Fiscal  Year  1974  outlays  to  the  approximate 
level  of  Fiscal  Year  1973.  This  fiexlbUity 
would  not  have  be«a  available  under  the 
Administration's  proposal. 

Fiscal  Yean  1967-1906  Reimbursable  Proj- 
ects. For  projects  constructed  in  the  Fiscal 
Teare  1967-1066  time  q;>an.  the  enroUed  bUl 
introduces  a  retroactive  Federal  payment  of 
30%.  $760  mUllon  is  authorized  for  theae 
projecta.  As  no  significant  Federal  assistance 
program  existed  during  this  period  and  there 
was  thus  a  lack  of  Federal  commitments. 
BPA  proposes  that  no  appropriation  t>e  sought 
and  that  any  appropriation  not  be  appor- 
tioned for  such  a  "windfall." 

Non-Reimbursable  Projects.  The  mmalnlng 
major  increment  in  the  outlay  projection  is 
for  non-reimbursable  projecta  for  which  al- 
location of  existing  appropriations  has  t>een 
made  to  the  States.  Outlays  for  this  area  are 
uncontrollable. 

New  Projects.  For  new  oonstruction.  the 
enrolled  biU  authorizes  $350  mllUon  to  cover 
the  'onaiTthorized  balance  of  the  Fiscal  Year 
1972  appropriation,  and  $18  billion  in  con- 
tract grant  authority  over  Fiscal  Yean  197S- 
1976.  Because  of  the  lengthy  interval  t}etween 
project  approval  and  completion  of  construc- 
tion for  moat  treatment  works,  no  appre- 
ciable outlay  payments  resulting  from  this 
contract  grant  authority  will  aoc\ir  untU 
after  mid-decade. 

The  only  relative  near-term  increase  In 
outlays  that  reeults  from  the  enrolled  blU 
is  that  produced  by  Increasing  the  Federal 
ahare  fronf  50% /5  6%  to  7B%. 

The  total  value  of  construction  initiated 
in  the  near-term  under  the  enroUed  biU  is 
expected  to  correspond  doeely  to  the  total 
value  of  construction  that  wo-uld  have  been 
Initiated  under  the  Administration  biU.  Un- 
der the  Administration's  proposal,  com- 
munities were  free  to  continue  to  initiate 
reimJbursable  projects,  were  not  constricted 
by  the  $6  biUlon  authorization,  and  oould 
have  substantiaUy  increased  this  amotmt 
Reimbursable  projects  ara  precluded  under 
the  enroUed  blD  and  the  $18  bUllon  contrao* 
grant  authority  represents  a  oelling.  wtiUe 
the  Administration's  $6  billion  propoaal  rep- 
rwsented  a  floor  With  the  projected  doae 
oorreepondence  In  total  near-term  value  of 
construction  starta,  the  potential  Inflationary 
Impact  upon  the  entire  construction  sector 
would  be  mlnlmlBad. 
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Tba  tot*)  Amount  of  coatract  gi»nt  Mi- 
tborlty  oontalned  In  the  enrolled  bill  Is 
formulated  from  the  Adinlnlstr»cion's  e»ti- 
mAte  of  oonatructloa  need*  •«  submitted  to 
the  CongreH  in  February  of  tbls  year.  The 
toeal  f*^*— **  amounted  to  tl8.1  billion.  The 
Federal  share  at  79%  would  amo\int  to  »13.e 
bUlton.  This  needs  estimate  did  not  include 
any  allowance  fcr  Inflation,  nor  did  It  in- 
clude funds  for  oomblnsd.  storm,  and  col- 
lection severs,  or  for  recycled  water  supplies. 
Ttaeae  are  project  ell^lbUltlea  nerwly  spedfled 
by  the  cnroUed  blU. 

This  needs'  estimate  provided  to  the 
CoBcresa  was  conatrujcted  to  support  the 
commitment  at  the  Prealdanc  in  bis  State  of 
the  Union  meaaaca  of  January  23,  1970,  to 
"put  modem  municipal  waata  treatment 
plant*  In  every  place  in  America  where  they 
are  naadad  to  make  our  watera  clean  again, 
and  to  do  It  now."  This  commitment  was  re- 
peated In  the  February  1970  Measa^  on  the 
Envirooment,  which  snunclated  funding  sup- 
port for  "every  community  that  need*  it  with 
Mcond*ry  waste  traatment,  and  also  spe- 
cial, additional  tr««tm*nt  in  area*  of  special 
nsad.  Including  oommunltles  on  the  Great 
Lakas."  The  commltmanit  was  re-endorsed  in 
t.he  February  1971  ICaaaags  on  the  Environ- 
ment with  a  statemaat  that  we  should  pro- 
vkl*  "adequate  fund*  to  ansur*  oonatructlon 
of  municipal  waate  treatmant  facUltlfls 
Qsedad  to  maet  water  quality  standards." 

The  snroUsd  bill  incorporates  the  Aifenln- 
tstratlon's  rerio«nm*n«ta«on  that  the  aUoca- 
tloQ  to  the  3tat«s  be  dooa  on  the  baals  of 
nsada.  rather  than  population.  Th*  encoUad 
bUl  than  reflects  within  the  autborlxatlon, 
tha  laiaat  need*'  satlmate  provldad  by  SPA. 

Impingements  on  Construction  Starts.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  enrolled  bUl  imposes 
on  each  grani  applicant  certain  prerequisite 
conditions.  These  Include  Industrial  pretreat- 
mant.  Industrial  capital  coat  reUnburaement. 
equitable  service  charges  against  all  usen, 
river  basin  ix  regional  planning,  envlron- 
mantal  impact  acataments.  and  several  othsr 
certlflcatlon  and  com.pl  lance  requlramant* 
It  1*  expected  that  cooformlng  to  these  msmy 
ooDdltlon*  will  significantly  delay  project  ap- 
provals and  po*Q>one  sizeable  outlays  La  the 
near  future. 

Porthar,  by  prioritising  the  aUgUoUlty  cri- 
teria as  provided  within  the  framework  of 
th*  Isglslatloa  and  by  using  ooet-banaflit 
tests  of  Bnvlronmental  Impact  StatamaoAs. 
obligations  In  tha  near- term  can  gan«iaUy 
be  restrlotad  to  only  those  projects  naoes- 
sary  to  m*«t  th*  Administration's  oocnmlt- 
m«nt  to  food  facilities  reqvUred  to  achieve 
water  q'oaUty  standards.  EPA's  eetlmat*.  a* 
proTid*d  to  the  Congress  this  year,  of  the 
coat  of  such  faculties  wa*  918.1  bllllOD.  The 
TmOanX  share  at  th*  75%  figure  In  tha  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  about  914  billion 
tn  new  contract  authority  to  be  phased  over 
mandaited  requirement*  of  the  enrolled  bill. 
Because  of  the  coostralnts  on  the  capafalUty 
th*  period  Fiscal  Years  197a-1978.  The  bal- 
ance ot  H  billion  In  oontraetual  authority 
could  b*  obUgat*d  aft«r  Fiscal  Tear  1976. 
Suoh  a  phasing  Is  ezp*ct*d  to  parmlt  EPA 
and  the  Nation  to  adhere  to  the  legislatively 
mandated  requirements  of  the  enrolled  bill. 
Because  of  the  constraints  on  the  capability 
of  the  construction  sector,  achieving  tbe 
legislative  maadat«s  wlU  be  dlfScult.  This 
construction  indristry  oonotralnt  could  fur- 
ther stretch  out  outlays  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  decade. 

Mon-Conatruotlon  Orant  Programs.  Nearly 
all  non-construction  grant  programs  are 
subject  to  budget  request,  a(>proprtatlon,  and 
a|>portlonm*nt.  KPA  rcqulramsnts  for  these 
program*  have  not  bam  analysed  in  these 
lyrwnmmntM  on  th*  *niQU*d  bill  as  th«y  are 
less  than  10%  o<  th*  total  authorisation. 
and  as  thay  can  be  further  controlled  by  th* 
OflXc*  of  Managament  and  Budget  and  the 
President. 


Impact  on  Permit  Program  and  Industrial 
Contzols 

De^lte  the  national  character  of  pollution, 
it  has  not  been  dealt  with  uniformly.  Vary- 
ing local  revenue  capabilities,  economic  pres- 
sures, and  citlsen  interest  have  often  stag- 
nated community  and  State  initiative.  To 
assure  equity  and  national  progress  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  undertook  to  coordinate  and 
support  the  many  various  efforts  to  control 
water  pollution. 

As  the  President  stated  in  bis  1970  Mes- 
sage on  the  Environment,  ".  .  .  strict  stand- 
ards and  strict  enforcement  (tf«  neverttie- 
laaa  neceaaary — not  only  to  aasure  oompll- 
anoe,  but  also  in  falmeaa  to  thoae  who  hav« 
voluntarily  assumed  the  often  costly  burden 
While  their  competitors  have  not.  Qood 
neighbors  should  not  be  placed  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  because  of  their  good 
nelghborllness." 

To  overcome  tbeee  existing  dlsparltlea,  the 
Administration  proposed  that  "standards  be 
amended  to  impose  precise  effluent  require- 
ments on  all  industrial  aouroaa."  Tha  en- 
rolled bill  has  done  so. 

Further,  tha  Administration  established 
the  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program  as  a  major 
tool  to  clean  the  Nation's  waters.  The  en- 
rolled bill  fortnallzes  the  Administration's 
Initiative  by  mandating  a  permit  program. 
The  legislation  establishes  national  base- 
lines for  classes  and  categories  of  Industry, 
and  an  equitable  assessment  against  all  dis- 
charges within  each  class  or  category. 

There  has  been  some  {4>prehen8lon  that 
clean  water  may  result  in  economic  distress. 
We  have  examined  this.  Joint  EPA/Com- 
merce/CSQ  studies  Indlcat*  that  leas  than 
0.06%  of  the  Nation's  work  force  will  be 
affected  by  plant  closure*." 

This  we  expect  to  be  offset  by  greater  de- 
mand tn  the  control  equipment  and  con- 
struction indiutrles.  Of  the  forecasted  200 
to  300  plant  closures  caused  by  pollution 
control  measures  In  the  1972  to  1970  time 
period,  nearly  all  would  have  occxirred  by 
1980  anyway  because  of  the  plants'  marginal 
economic  efficiency.  (An  SMldltlonal  800  clo- 
sorea  are  anticipated  as  a  result  of  tbe  nor- 
mal ooiirse  of  business.) 

Beyond  expanding  the  present  permit  pro- 
gram to  cover  all  discharging  points  Into 
the  Nation's  waters  (the  B«fuse  Act  was 
generaUy  oonflned  to  the  direct  discharge 
of  industrial  waste),  the  enrolled  bill  af- 
fords EPA  the  opportunity  to  extricate  the 
Permit  Program  from  Its  current  Judicial 
morass.  The  two  court  decisions  of  JfaZur '» 
and  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Chemical  Corp. 
(PICCO)*  have,  in  parallel  fashion,  encum- 
bered the  program  with  an  overwhelming 
administrative  burden  which  has  practically 
precluded  permit  issuance  and  suspended  In- 
dustrial enforcement  actions. 

We  have  lost  much  momentum  in  this 
area  as  Is  witnessed  In  tbe  progreas  of  permit 
applications  at  the  initiation  of  this  pro- 
gram In  1970. 

Because  of  tbe  Kolur  decision  only  20  out 
of  20,000  permits  have  been  Issued. 

If  the  new  legislation  is  not  enacted  this 
program  probably  will  be  destroyed.  The 
Administration  will  be  embarrassed  for  hav- 
ing initiated  a  highly  publicized  and  initially 
controversial  program  which  ended  up  in 
total  failure  and  we  will  in  effect  simply 
throw  away  over  20,000  permit  applications 
prepared  at  graat  expense  and  effort  by  In- 
dustry. Industry  went  through  the  work  of 
submitting  over  20,000  applications  (at  ooeta 
for  preparation  and  filing  estimated  in  excese 
of  9100  million). 


We  can  anticipate  several  affects  resulting 
from  a  veto  of  this  legislation. 
The  enrolled  bUl  contlnuea  authorlzatlona 
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for  many  actlvltl**  that  repreaant  th*  oqn 
of  much  of  tha  Federal  program.  Wholly  da> 
pendent  upon  the  enactment  of  th*  pend- 
ing legislation  are  areas  such  as: 

Development  of  discharge  guidelines  for 
Industry: 

Monitoring  and  aurvelllanoe  at  water  qual- 
ity; 

Research  and  development  of  advanced 
treatment  technologies; 

Health  eSecta  studies; 

SPA  participation  in  oil  and  hasardous 
material  spill  oontnH  efforts; 

Water  quality  criteria  investigations  and 
research;  and 

Studies  on  procedures  and  methods  to 
control  pollution  from  agricultural,  mining, 
transportation,  and  oonatructlon  activities. 

Nearly  1/6  of  SPA's  total  personnel 
strength,  or  approximately  1,200  permanent 
and  2A0  temporary  poaltlons,  are  assigned 
to  these  areas.  A  pocket  veto  oould  result 
In  tcnnlnattng  their  employment.  In  beveral 
areas,  ongoing  uncompleted  study  efforts 
would  be  abort*d,  sacrificing  the  Inctirred 
expenditure  of  time  and  funds. 

There  presently  exists  a  'wait  and  see" 
mood  on  tha  part  of  State  and  local  govern- 
menta.  Aggreaalve  program  activity  has  been 
abeyed  awaiting  tbe  paaaage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. This  stagnant  condition  will  be  com- 
pounded by  tha  uncertainty  that  will  be  bred 
by  a  Prealdentlal  disagreement  with  Con- 
greao  over  the  contant  and  direction  of  tbe 
Fedaial  program.  Biore  Importantly,  it  will 
oountar  tha  Prealdent's  demand  that  we  "not 
slacken  our  paoa,  but  accelerate  lt."» 

We  will  be  confronted  by  the  inequity  of 
trying  to  pursue,  through  enforcement  means 
a  control  program  against  industrial  dts- 
ohargera.  while  falling  to  fund  municipal 
planta  on  the  same  stream,  and  not  oon- 
trolling  those  industrial  wastes  discharged 
through  municipal  planta.  As  the  President 
stated,  "A  river  cannot  be  polluted  on  its 
left  bank  and  clear  on  its  right.  In  a  given 
waterway,  abating  some  of  the  pollution  is 
often  little  better  than  doing  nothing  at  all. 
and  money  spent  on  such  partial  efforts  is 
often  largely  wasted."  *■ 

Finally,  we  can  anticipate  many  groups 
queetionlng  the  degree  of  Federal  commit- 
ment and  interest,  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mant's  ability  to  provide  stable  and  effective 
leadership.  The  momentum  of  awareneaa  and 
action  will  not  be  sustained  and  tbe  attain- 
ment of  the  President's  goal  of  "true  quality 
of  life  In  America"  *  will  be  hindered.  It  has 
taken  eighteen  months  to  produce  this  en- 
rolled bill.  Program  delay  and  indecision  have 
become  common.  Aa  tbe  Prealdent  satd.  'as 
we  strive  to  expand  our  national  effort,  we 
must  alao  keep  In  mind  the  greater  cost  of 
not  preaalng  ahead."  ** 

Conclusion 

Both  the  Administration's  proposal  and  the 
enrolled  bill  share  a  common  purpose  of  a 
national  program  of  united  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  water.  I  believe  the  en- 
rolled bni  continues  the  existing  program 
and  is  faithful  to  the  intent  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal. 

Most  of  the  near-term  increases  in  outlays 
result  from  Congress  providing  funds  to  pay 
existing  commitments,  not  new  ones.  These 
principally  result  from  payments  of  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  communities  and  States 
which  pre-flnanced  the  Federal  share  of 
construction  projects.  Other  Increases  result 
from  the  Congressional  mandate  that  we 
conduct  knowledgeable  and  effective  plan- 
ning, permit,  and  monitoring  programs. 

EPA  Is  not  unmlndftil  of  tbe  limited  re- 
sources that  the  Federal  Covemmant  can 
apply  to  ita  Important  programs.  It  is  a  oon- 
straint  that  fades  numy  hopes.  We  are  aware 
of  the  flacal  magnitude  of  the  enrolled  bill. 
It  oonc*rns  many  {>«ople. 

But  countervailing  this  concern  are  the 
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oonseqiMoaa*  at  failure  to  m**t  our  nattaoal 
QMd  in  this  aM».  More  ao  than  any  otbar, 
water  is  our  moat  lo^Kntaut  nattnnal  re- 
Bouroa.  It  aostalns  our  Industry,  our  farms, 
oar  oommeroe,  our  enjoyment,  our  Uvea.  It  is 
i^lao  most)  unforgiving  if  It  la  abuaad.  The 
eOtets  Unger  and,  if  cootlnuad,  multiply. 

It  aeaos  reaaonaU*  to  me  to  spend  leas 
than  1%  at  tb*  Federal  budget  and  two 
tenths  at  \%  at  the  dross  National  Product 
over  th*  n*Kt  several  years  to  assure  fbr 
future  geB*i«tlens  the  very  survtral  of  tbe 
Oross  NatloBal  noduct. 

roontoTBS 

'Although  related  to  Title  n  programs, 
this  provision  Is  section  3  of  the  enrolled  bill. 
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DAIRY     IMPORT     THREAT     HANOS 
OVER  DOMESTIC  DAIRY  MARKET 

Mr.  PROS3iORE.  Mr.  President,  not  so 
many  years  ago  this  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers were  faced  with  a  flood  of  foreign 
cheese  imports  that  drove  down  dairy 
farm  Income,  Increased  the  coat  to  the 
taxpayer  of  the  dairy  price  sitt>port  pro- 
snun  and  add«d  to  our  bidanoe-of-pay- 
ments  woes.  Ufifortunstrty  we  mi^  be  on 
tbe  verge  of  another  such  crisis. 

An  excellent  memorandum  sent  by  the 
National  MUk  Producers  Federation  to 
Its  member  organizations  points  out  that 


a  number  of  dBnger  fkgB  are  flying  on 
the  hortaon.  For  examiile.  England's 
entry  into  tbe  Common  Market  by  d»- 
prlvtnc  oartaln  Commoowealth  nation*— 
primarily  Canada  and  New  Zaaland  of 
aeoeas  to  England's  lucrative  marlcets 
places  these  large  butter  and  cheese 
producing  nations  in  the  position  of 
himtlng  feverishly  for  other  customers. 
Of  course,  a  prime  candidate  is  the 
United  Siat«i. 

Let  us  remember  that  every  pound  of 
foreign  obeese  Imported  into  the  United 
States  displaces  a  pound  of  the  dnnestic 
produet  which  must  then  be  purchaeed 
imder  the  price  support  program,  using 
taxpayer  dcdlars.  To  allow  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  dairy  imports  on  the  basis  of 
holding  down  consumer  prices  would  be 
false  eoonomy  in  view  of  the  immutaUe 
facts  of  the  price  support  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
above-mttitioned  memorandum  be  in- 
serted tn  the  Rkcokd  at  this  point  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  ooosider  the  sit- 
uation as  the  Milk  Producers  Federation 
sees  it: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom, 
as  follows: 

NATXOMAI.  MIUC  PKODUCZBS  FBRBATtON, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  18. 1972. 
To:   National  directors  of  member  associa- 
tions. 

a*ntlamen:  Tbe  United  Statee  Market  for 
dairy  products  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
Every  dairy  farmer  knows  the  constant  prob- 
lem of  curbing  the  flow  of  subsidized  low- 
priced  dairy  product  Imports. 

Even  though  we  have  advanced  the  level 
of  productivity  In  the  American  dairy  indus- 
try to  a  very  great  extent  and  even  though 
AxDerioan  dairy  farmers  are  only  receiving 
78J  per  cent  of  parity  for  their  milk,  dairy 
surplns  producing  nations  continue  to  look 
at  the  ITnited  States  market  as  the  highest 
value  market  in  the  world  and,  because  of 
this,  find  tt  to  be  the  most  preferred  market 
upon  which  to  dtimp  thali  surplus  products. 
WblXe  our  domestic  supply  slttiatlon  rep- 
reaant* a  fair  baUsoe  at  the  preaent  time, 
tbare  la  a  large  surplus  of  dairy  products 
*'*"Ct"g  over  the  world  market.  Stocks  of 
butter  In  tb*  Buropean  Common  Market  are 
estimated  to  be  some  814  million  pounds 
and  rising.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  both 
have  substantial  stocks  of  dairy  products 
available  for  export. 

With  the  entry  oi  England  into  the  Com- 
mon ICartot,  Australia,  Canada  and  New 
/■ealanrt.  who  now  enjoy  preferential  access 
to  tbe  world's  largest  dairy  product  iiB|>ort 
market,  will  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for 
n*w  oututa  for  their  surpltis  production. 

Of  major  concern  to  the  consumsrs  of  this 
country,  la  th*  fact  that  the  high  quality 
of  domestic  dairy  products,  which  Is  almost 
taken  for  granted  because  of  the  high,  rigid 
standards  for  milk  production  and  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products,  is  not  assured  on 
imported  products.  Inspeetion  programs  and 
raw  product  grading  requirements  differ 
widely  throughout  tha  world.  Any  expansion 
of  Imports,  therefore,  would  subject  the  con- 
sumer to  a  lowering  of  the  assured  high 
quality  of  dairy  products  now  avaUable. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  American  dairy  pro- 
duoara  faced  such  a  serious  problem  in 
dealing  with  the  import  question.  The  threat 
is  both  short-term  and  long-term  in  nature. 
W*  have,  in  recent  months,  seen  admin- 
istrative action  by  the  federal  government 
to  lift  quotas  on  meat  Imports  and  to  Ii;nlt 
the  export  of  cattle  hides.  These  actions  were 
billed  as  an  attempt  to  bold  down  consunter 
prices.  WhUe  they  have  not  resulted  In  any 


reduction  of  consumer  prices,  tb*y  bar*  hurt 
Uvaatoek   producer    incom*. 

There  is  Just  catiae  for  concern  among  dairy 
farmera  and  thalr  cooparativ**  that  a  simUar 
lifting  of  Import  quotaa  oould  be  attempted 
with  recpect  to  daU7  producta.  Tha  lifting  of 
meat  Import  quotaa  did  not  reault  in  any 
great  expansion  of  imports  since  there  were 
not  large  stocks  available  for  shipmant  to 
this  cotmtry.  Buch  is  not  th*  case  with  dairy 
products.  As  mentioned,  exportable  supplies 
of  dairy  prtxlucts  do  exist  in  large  quantities 
throughout  tbe  world.  This,  plus  the  fact 
that  tha  United  SUtea  la  tha  world's  highest 
value  market  for  theae  producta,  means  that 
if  such  a  step  were  taken,  our  market  could, 
and  would,  be  flooded  with  highly  subaldizad 
Imports  within  a  short  time.  The  result  of 
such  action  could  only  be  lower  prices  for 
already  hard-preaaed  United  Statee  dairy 
farmera  and  lower  quality  dairy  products  for 
our  consimiars. 

In  the  long  run,  tha  entry  of  England  Into 
the  Common  Market  wUl  completely  reorder 
dairy  marketing  channels  for  Australia,  Can- 
ada and  New  Zealand  England  is  the  world's 
largest  Importer  of  butter.  A  large  part  of 
these  Imports  have  been  provided  by  Com- 
monwealth nations,  but  this  will  be  replaced 
to  a  great  degree  from  production  within  tbe 
Common  Market.  It  is  going  to  require  great 
effort  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  be- 
coming a  dumping  ground  for  theee  products 
as  they  seek  new  markets.  Already,  pressures 
are  buUdlng  to  permit  freer  acceaa  to  our 
marketa.  Recent  diangea  in  the  Import  quotas 
for  chaeoe,  unfortunately.  Indicate  a  lack  of 
realisation  of  tb*  problem  on  the  part  of  top 
Adminlatration  officials. 

Another  concern  in  thU  area  rests  with 
the  round  of  negotiations  that  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  In  1973  under  ttie  Oeneral  Agree- 
ment OB  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  Statee  has  experienced  a 
aertoua  deficit  In  her  balanee  of  payment* 
with  the  reat  of  the  world  for  many  yeara, 
preeaurea  are  being  exerted  to  open  our  mar- 
kets still  further  to  foreign  production.  Agri- 
culture haa  never  fared  wrtl  in  International 
trade  negotiatlona,  largely  beoauae  of  tbe  lack 
of  repreeentation  by  peo^a  knowledgeable 
in  the  poaltlon  and  proMema  of  tbe  American 
farmer  at  the  bargaining  tabl*.  Ft>r  thta  rea- 
son, the  National  Milk  Prodocers  Federation 
has  always  maintained  that  any  agreement 
reched  imder  the  QATT  should  be  submitted 
to  tbe  Oongreaa  for  review  and  approval  be- 
fore becoming  effective. 

Ttieaa  mattera  are  being  oall*d  to  your  at- 
tention at  thia  time  ao  that  you  can  be 
aware  of  the  currant  state  of  tbe  ln^>ort  situ- 
ation and  the  problem*  to  be  faced  la  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 
'  Sincerely. 

Patkick  B.  Hxalt.         ^ 
Secretory. 

LOS  ANOELBS  TIMES  SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Prealdent,  in  the  Sun- 
day. October  15,  1972.  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial.  "Choice  for  tbe  Presidency, ' 
the  newspaper  sums  up  this  election 
campaign  by  saying: 

McOovem  is  weakest  where  Nixon  Is  strong- 
est— in  the  perception  ol  tb*  nation's  place 
in  tbe  world. 

Mr.  President.  thl£  well-respacted 
newspaper  ha«  subbeaded  its  editorial 
endorsing  President  Nixon  by  referring 
to  four  subjects:  "China  out  of  the  Shad- 
ows," "Oreatest  DipkunaUc  Success," 
"Weakest  and  Strongest,"  and  "Ques- 
tion  of  Leadership." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  included  in 
today's  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
u  follows: 

CROICS  FOK  TRS  PmSRBKlteT 

Tb0  political  ooatar  \s  tbe  battleOeld  of 
American  preaidentlAl  politics.  Bach  major 
party  has  Ita  partlaans  wbo  stick  with  it 
througb  thick  and  thin,  but  presidential  elec- 
tlona  swing  on  the  candidate'  success  In 
reaching  the  voter  of  the  center.  ThU  Is  the 
volar  who  asks,  "Taking  aU  In  all,  to  which 
man  should  I  be  more  willing  to  entrust  the 
Presidency  for  the  next  four  years?" 

We  believe  the  prealdentlal  candidate  of 
1973  who  fits  that  description  for  the  voter 
of  the  center  is  Richard  M.  Nlzon. 

The  President  has  in  hU  flrst  four  years 
made  a  particularly  strong  record  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Vietnam  stands  out  as  an  exception.  Amer- 
ican disengagement  has  been  much  too  slow, 
and  the  President's  Intentions  have  not  been 
always  clear.  But  at  least  the  direction  of 
American  involvement  U  not  in  but  out. 

The  sooner  the  President  can  complete  the 
withdrawal,  the  more  surely  will  he  be  able 
to  press  forward  with  the  new  and  Immensely 
Important  moves  he  has  begun  in  that  great 
part  of  the  world  that  Is  not  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  here  that  he  has  his  most  persuasive 
claim  to  be  given  the  continued  confidence 
of  tlie  American  people. , In  his  management 
of  foreign  policy,  above"  all  In  his  arrange- 
manU  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  has  sought 
to  adjust  the  balance  of  world  power  to  the 
realities  at  world  power.  This  means  a  less 
Intarventlonlst  but  stUl  active  United  States 
on  ths  world  scene. 


CHora  Otrr  or  Shadows 

HU  dnunatic  approach  to  China  has  begun 
to  bring  that  country  Into  the  world  oom- 
muiUty. 

Tfi>i^g  moatha  of  careful  negotiations  with 
tha  Sovtot  Union  culminated  In  the  first 
stag*  at  the  arms  limitation  agreement. 
probably  the  moat  important  single  achleve- 
mant  of  tha  Nlaon  AdmlnlstiaUocx.  There 
foUosMd  the  Sovlat-Amerloan  trad*  agree- 
mssita,  Tliasa,  lite  tbe  SALT  taUca,  ara  only 
beginnings  but.  Ilk*  SALT,  they  are  necessary 
and  loiig-«ought  flnt  steps  toward  bringing 
tha  two  suparpowws  Into  cloaar  oooparatlon. 

Tlia  fbralgn  aapeota  of  tha  now-famous 
"Nlawx  shock"  of  Aug.  IS,  1971.  disconcerted 
this  oatloa's  aUlaa  and  trading  partners  at 
fint  but  now,  thanks  largely  to  seoond 
thoughts  on  tbe  part  of  the  Administration 
ttaaU,  a  new  attetnpt  la  being  made  bo  re- 
amuags  the  worht  monetary  systam,  and  tbe 
"Nlxosi  aboek"  lacgaly  achieved  lU  purpose — 
to  make  world  trade  and  monetary  arranga- 
ments  lass  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
Statas. 

As  tba  Presldexit  and  Henry  Kissinger  have 
carefully  explalnad.  ths  purpose  of  these  uses 
of  American  power  Is  to  bring  about  world 
stabmty.  fbr  tnstabUlty  ilea  ths  bast  bops  of 
world  peaes.  It  has  basn  no  mean  achieve- 
ment by  ths  President,  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  to  do  It  he  Jettisoned  several 
at  his  awn.  long-held  opinions  In  order  to 
deal  in  a  practical  way  with  the  re<iulrementB 
of 


a*x*T«*r  DoMssnc  Strccasa 
In  domsatlc  affairs,  the  President's  greatest 
siiccess  was  his  handling  of  the  1971  economic 
crisis. 

His  dscMoii  to  Impose  wage  and  pries 
controls  restored  confidence,  helped  get  the 
economy  going  and  began  to  bring  inflation 
undsr  control.  Hare  again  the  President 
abowad  hlmssH  ssnatbly  fiszlble  under  the 
prsasure  of  evsnta;  in  tbe  national  Interest 
he  was  willing  to  do  what  he  bad  said  so 
o<ten  hs  would  not  do. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Nlzon  puUsd 


back  from  his  one  truly  imaginative  social 
program,  the  family  assistance  plan,  after 
Intense  opposition  from  conservatives,  and 
some  liberal,  of  both  parties.  We  hope, 
though,  that  In  a  second  term  the  Prealdent 
would  b«  willing  to  press  again  for  this  and 
for  some  of  the  other  Innovative  Ideas  for 
social  programs  in  education.  In  welfare,  In 
housing  that  have  been  talked  about  in  his 
Administration. 

We  hope,  too,  very  much,  that  In  a  second 
term  the  President  would  turn  about  on  the 
question  of  race,  on  which  he  has  let  the 
country  down.  No  public  opinion  poll  on 
busing  can  obscure  tbe  fact  that  raos  Is  a 
central  problem  In  American  life.  While  tbe 
President's  own  Administration  has  bssn 
moving  toward  integration  in  the  South,  ths 
President  has  lent  the  authority  of  his  office 
to  those  who  would  say,  to  North  and  South, 
stop. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  President  In  his 
first  term  let  the  expsdleney  at  narrow 
political  advantage  faros  htm  to  play  to  the 
right  wtng  of  his  party.  His  Administration's 
oonoept  of  civil  liberties  Is  narrow.  He  cannot 
wholly  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  Water- 
gate affairs,  for  he  Is  after  all  all  the  head  of 
his  party. 

Mr.  Nixon's  potentially  most  serious  mis- 
take, as  we  have  said  before,  was  his  choice 
of  Splro  T.  Agnew  aa  bis  running  mate  for 
a  second  term  as  Vice  President.  It  was  an 
avoidable  mistake,  and  It  may  soma  day 
haunt  the  Republican  Party. 

Nevertheless,  the  choice  In  November  Is 
not  between  the  unacceptable  Agnew  and  the 
unimpressive  Sargent  Shrtver  but  between 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McOovem. 

McOovem'a  strongest  point  Is  his  obvious 
personal  decency.  That  decency  was  outraged 
by  the  war  In  Vietnam  when  most  Ameri- 
cans were  stUl  supporting  It.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  saw  sooner  than  most,  and 
argued  more  strongly  than  most,  that  the 
coiirse  was  not  In  the  national  Interest. 

But  McOovem  has  been  unable  to  trans- 
late the  moral  outrage  of  a  senator  from 
South  Dakota  Into  a  convincing  case  that 
he  has  the  e^qierlence  and  the  Judgment  to 
be  President. 

He  has  raised  a  number  of  domestic  issues 
that  need  talking  about — tax  reform,  allo- 
cation of  resources,  welfare,  spending  for 
defense — hut  his  changing  prescriptions  for 
problems  have  largely  ranged  from  the  ex- 
treme to  the  vague.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they 
suggest  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
intricate  economic  machine  that  produces 
the  nation's  wealth.  Seeking  to  refute  the 
charge  of  radicalism,  he  has  taken  refuge 
In  proposing  the  extension  of  old  social  pro- 
grams, without  regard  to  the  growing  realiza- 
tion, by  liberal  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans, that  many  of  the  expensive  old  pro- 
grams did  not  produce  the  expected  resnlts. 

His  views  of  civil  liberties  are,  we  think, 
more  In  accord  with  the  American  tradition 
than  are  Mr.  Nixon's.  On  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can blacks,  he  has  been  more  positive  In  tone 
than  has  Mr.  Nixon,  but  no  more  positive 
m  program. 

WkAKKST    AlfD    S'TBOXaSST 

McOovsrn  la  wsaksst  where  Mr.  Nixon  Is 

strongest — in  the  perception  of  tbe  nation's 
place  in  the  world. 

Ths  defense  budget  Is  big.  It  always  needs 
close  scrutiny.  It  may  very  well  need  cut- 
ting. But  McOovem'a  proposal  for  drastic 
cuts  Indicates  to  us  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  Intimate  relationship  between  a 
strong  defense  and  a  strong  foreign  ix>Ucy.  It 
Is  becoming  an  unfashionable  cliche  to  say 
that  world  peace  depends  upon  American 
power,  but  It  Is  trus.  McOovem's  defense 
cuts  would.  If  put  Into  effect,  send  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  especially  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  message,  unmistakable  and  cIsMr, 


that  the  UiUtsd  States  was  ptUllag  back  from 
ths  wfxUl  as  well  as  Vietnam.  SiKb  a  signal 
could  have  ths  most  dangerous  cooas^usnoss. 
It  la  this  kind  of  disregard '  for  consa- 
qusncss  that  we  find  most  dlsqulstlng  about 
MeOoiTam.  His  proposals  for  wlttidrawlog 
troops  from  Europs  convey  tba  dear  im- 
pression t^t  hs  thinks  mors  la  to  be  gained 
from  good  will  than  from  power,  more  from 
unilateral  (totion  than  from  careful  step- 
by-stap  negotiation  with  an  adversary.  Mc- 
Oovem i»t>tssts  that  hs  Is  not  an  isola- 
tionist. No,  hs  Isnt,  In  tbs  nanwr  ssnas  of 
ths  word,  but  he  can  fairly  be  dsscrlbed  as 
a  man  virhoee  Interests  are  chiefly  domestic 
and  whose  tendencies  are  clearly  in  the  isola- 
tionist tradition.  When  he  says  "Come  Home 
America,"  you  have  to  take  him  at  his  word. 


QmosnoN  ov  : 

There  is,  at  tbs  end,  tbs  Intaaglbls  but 
Important  question  of  le«d«rshl|>.  ainoe  his 
nomination.  McOovem  has  shown  hlauelf 
to  be  uncertain  about  his  own  Ideas  and  la- 
dacisive  and  clumsy  In  ths  handling  of  hU 
campaign. 

Mr.  Nixon,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Presl- 
dsBcy  has  shown  a  capacity  for  growth  and 
a  wllllngnsss  to  change  when  conditions  de- 
mand a  change.  The  SALT  agiwement  is  a 
monument  to  his  first  term  In  oflee.  His  ap- 
proaches to  the  SoTist  Union  and  China  In 
the  name  of  peace  are  already  lissiliiij  fruit. 
He  was  bold  and  dsclslTS  wbsn  tits  condi- 
tion of  ths  domestic  economy  dscnanded 
boldnsss  and  dsdslvenees. 

I^r  the  voter  who  seeks  reasonable  an- 
swars  to  present  problems,  tbe  cholos  In  1973 
Is  clear,  Tbe  Times  recommends  tbs  reeise- 
tlon  of  President  Nixon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  SHERMAN 
COOPER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  great  regret  that 
I  join  in  pairing  tribute  to  Kentucky's 
senior  Senator,  John  Shzhman  Coopn, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  Senate  after  20 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  and  the  Nation. 

In  John  Sherman  Cooper,  we  have 
found  a  wise,  dedicated  and  skilled  legis- 
lator, who  has  given  this  country  the 
highest  quality  of  leadership  one  could 
render.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  is  not  limited  to  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in 
the  Senate. 

His  20  years  of  service  marks  the 
longest  term  that  any  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  served  except  for  that  of 
the  late  Senator  Barkley.  The  over- 
whelinlng  majority  by  which  he  was 
elected  in  1960  and  1966  is  further  proof 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
by  his  constituency. 

Furthermore,  in  1966,  Senator  Cooper 
was  the  Republican  recipient  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association's 
award  for  distinguished  servK»  in  the 
Soiate  for  the  88th  Congress.  In  1960, 
he  was  named  tbe  ablest  Republican  in 
the  Senate  according  to  a  Newsweek 
magazine  poll  of  50  Washington  news 
correspondents  covering  the  Senate. 

Legislatively,  he  has  left  his  mark  on 
the  Senate.  His  tireless  efforts  have  ad- 
vanced this  Nation's  conservation  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  our  educational  de- 
velopment. He  brought  to  the  Senate  a 
high  degree  of  international  expertise, 
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which  he  exercised  legislatively  a  num- 
ber of  times.  He  fought  vigorously  for 
equal  justice  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all  citizens. 

Personally,  his  wise  counsrt  and  guid- 
ance were  especially  valuable  to  me  as 
a  newcomer  to  the  Senate  hi  1968.  He 
bas  won  respect  not  only  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator but  as  a  truly  fine  individual  em- 
bodying qualities  we  should  strive  to 
eouilate. 

Senator  Cooper  recently  stated — 

The  United  States  Is  a  great  country- 
fortunate  and  mighty  in  strength.  We  have 
been  blessed  by  a  system  of  government 
which  holds  that  the  affairs  of  nations  and 
men  can  be  governed  by  reason  and  Jus- 
tice  

Senator  Cooper  has  given  us  reason 
to  share  his  undying  belief  in  the  great- 
ness of  this  Nation  and  he  will  not  be 

forgotten.  ,  x.      ^.w  * 

It  is  with  regret  and  appreciation  that 
I  wish  Senator  Cooper  the  best  in  his 
much-deserved  retirement.  Ann  and  I 
have  enjoyed  being  with  Lorraine  and 
John  Cooper  on  several  occasione — par- 
ticularly as  members  of  the  Senate  NATO 
Assembly  Delegation.  We  will  miss  John 
and  Lorraine  on  occasions  such  as  NATO 
visits,  but  we  want  them  to  know  they 
both  have  a  special  place  in  our  hearts 
because  of  their  kindness  and  considera- 
tion to  us  as  fellow  human  beings. 


tfiKfi  vniU   iltft^V  .e9»l-tq      .!arl.>  itl 


J  -«»dfn-?in  «t 


SENATOR  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  most 
unfortunate  for  not  only  the  U.S.  Senate, 
but  the  country  as  a  whole  that  this  will 
be  the  last  session  Senator  CturroN  P. 
Anderson  will  be  with  us. 

Clint  Anderson  has  a  long  record  of 
dedicated,  able,  and  effective  service  and 
many  capabilities  which  are  seldom 
equaled.  Our  good  friend  Clint  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  many  of  the  important  issues 
that  come  before  the  Congress  and,  too, 
one  with  good  Judgment,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  and  the  all-im- 
portant area  of  atomic  energy. 

He  has  established  the  most  enviable 
record  of  being  one  of  the  most  able  and 
effective  proponents  of  legislation  he  be- 
lieved In  and  as  an  opponent  of  legisla- 
tion he  believed  was  wrong.  TTils  almost 
unanimous  recognition  by  his  colleagues 
must  be  one  of  the  most  cherished  ac- 
complishments of  his  long  and  illustrious 
career. 

All  of  us  regret  that  Clint  will  be  re- 
tiring fnMn  the  U.S.  Senate  when  his 
present  term  ends.  We  will  miss  him 
greatly,  but  at  the  same  time  we  imder- 
stand  why  he  would  want  to  enjoy  well 
deserved  retirement  and  some  relaxation 
from  the  terrible  schedule  he  has  always 
maintained  as  a  U.S.  Swxator.  Secretary 
erf  Agriculture,  and  Congressman. 

I  have  been  honored  and  my  life  has 
been  made  richer  by  having  been  his  col- 
league and  friend  for  these  many  years. 
May  I  join  with  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  wishing  Clint  Anderson  and 
his  highly  respected  wife  Henrietta  good 
health  and  much  enjoyment  in  years  to 
come. 
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SENATOR  McOOVERN'S  LACK  Or 
SUPPORT  POR  EPFECnVE  LAW 
EZIFORCEBCENT  LBCHOSLATZON 

Mz.  HBDSKA.  Mr.  Prealdmik.  I  was 
moafc  infcrlguad  oo  October  3  wiien  our 
coUeagu*.  Senator  Qsoacs  McOovshk, 
popped  up  in  N*w  York  with  a  surprise 
pledge  to  make  eradication  of  crime  and 
drusB  "QMt  No.  1  domestic  priorities  of 
my  administration."  He  made  this 
pratBlse  during  the  course  of  what  he 
called  a  "major  speech  on  crime." 

His  goais  are  most  laudable,  of  course. 
Crime  and  the  problems  fissociated  with 
it  are  high  in  the  American  conscience. 
The  statistics  tell  the  tale  on  this  ques- 
tion. Cnm«  Jumped  122  percent  between 
19f0  and  1966,  the  years  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations. 

In  1966.  President  Nixon  made  crime 
one  of  the  central  issues  of  this  cam- 
paign. He  said: 

Let  us  iwsolvs  that  ths  wave  of  crime  and 
violence  wlU  not  be  the  wave  of  the  future 
in  Anverlca. 

And,  he  promised  firm  action  to 
strengthen  the  peace  forces  against  the 
criminal  forces  hi  this  Nation.  He  has 
carried  out  this  pledge. 

The  growth  of  general  crime  de- 
creased from  a  record  rise  of  17  percent 
in  1968  to  only  7  percent  in  1971.  In  the 
first  half  of  1972,  it  was  only  1  percent. 
This  Is  very  significant  progress:  from 
17  percent  down  to  1  percent.  More 
needs  to  be  done,  to  be  sure,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  committed  to  aH  the  prog- 
ress in  this  area  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  capable  of  producing. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  a  bit  Isite  in  climbing 
aboard  the  antlcrlme  bandwagon.  Com- 
ing as  it  does,  as  a  completely  new  ven- 
ture for  him  and  in  the  midst  of  his  presi- 
dential campsdgn,  it  looks  a  trifle  politi- 
cal and  expedient. 

It  also  looks  hypocritical — since  Sen- 
ator McGovEKN,  over  the  years  when  the 
Senate  has  been  struggling  with  crime 
legislation,  has  never  bothered  to  show 
up  for  most  of  the  important  antlcrlme 
votes — let  alone  support  them. 

From  time  to  time,  Senator  MjcOovsrn 
has  eJ4>ressed  concerns  about  various 
aspects  of  crime.  But  he  has  seldom 
been  here  in  the  UJB.  Senate — as  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  elected  him 
to  be — when  the  chips  were  down  and 
when  he  could  have  cast  his  vote  agaixkst 
crime,  a  more  effective  wee4X)u  than  his 
occasional  words  against  crime.  Here  are 
some  of  the  telling  examples  that  fatally 
undermine  his  new-found  concern  for 
the  crime  fight  as  his  "No.  1"  domestic 
priority: 

Senator  McGovern  stated  on  July  26, 
1970,  that. 


I  have  always  supported  strong  law  en- 
forcement and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Yet  in  1968,  Senator  McOovbrk  missed 
all  12  votes  on  amendments  to  S.  917 — 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968 — pertaining  to  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  in  court,  eye- 
witness testimony  and  funding  for  vari- 
ous law-enforcement  lu-ograms. 

Senator  McOoverm  also  has  urged  on 
occasion  additional  restrictions  on  the 


«ffti«i  of  shotguns  and  rifles.  Yet  In  1968» 
he  missed  all  10  votes  on  S.  3683,  tbe  Ohm 
Control  Act  of  1968.  as  well  as  the  final 
passage  of  that  same  bill  as  embodied  in 
HJ«.  1T785.  More  recently,  he  mlesed 
elgbt  of  the  11  Tofcee  this  year  on  S.  2607— 
the  proposed  Handgtm  Control  Act  of 
1972. 

He  has  been  a  constant  critic  of  tha 
Inderal  Bureau  of  Inrestlgatlon  and  was 
particularly  hostile  toward  the  late  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  before  his  death.  He  indi- 
cated that  he  felt  "nothliig  but  relW" 
at  Mr.  HooTW'B  death  and  thought  that 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
would  "be  perfect"  as  a  rei^wsement  to 
head  the  FBI.  Despite  ttoeee  strong  views. 
when  the  Senate  voted  In  1968  to  require 
Senate  confirmation  of  any  new  FBI  Di- 
rector, McOovERK  was  absent. 

While  voting  agBlnst  the  men  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  be  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  an  effort  to  put  a 
strong  voice  for  law  enforcement  on  our 
Highest  Court,  Senator  McGovern  has 
missed  most  of  the  votes  in  the  Senate  on 
leglslatiMi  to  fight  the  scourge  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  America. 

As  in  many  fields,  his  record  with  re- 
gard to  organized  crime  is  woefully 
scanty.  In  1970,  for  example,  he  missed 
all  six  votes  on  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  which  was  aimed  at  cracking 
down  on  the  underworld.  This  record  of 
absenteeism  on  this  Important  bill  came 
despite  his  statement  that : 

The  Ulegal  drug  trade  U  being  deliberately 
pushed  to  enrich  the  underworld,  and  I  think 
a  large  segment  of  law  enforcement  agendas 
ought  to  be  going  attar  ttaoas  psi^le. 

The  Senator  missed  his  opportunity  to 
go  after  them  himself. 

Another  issue  which  supposedly  "bugs" 
Senator  McQovern  is  wiretapping.  He 
has  called  it  a  "deadly  serious  invasion 
of  our  personal  liberties."  Yet  In  1966 
Senator  McOovern  missed  all  seven  votes 
on  amendments  to  S.  917  pertaining  to 
wiretapping.  He  must  regret  those  ab- 
sences now,  but  It  is  Just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  way  he  has  wasted  count- 
less opportimities  during  his  Senate  ten- 
ure for  positive  action  oo  issues  h*-tiow 
claims  to  feel  strongly  about. 

Mr.  President,  one  pajrticular  aspect  of 
Senator  McCtovERw's  lamentable  record 
of  absenteeism  on  crime  votes  deserves 
emphatic  attention.  This  is  his  lack  of 
positive  action  on  drug  abuse.  Nowhere 
is  the  difference  between  attitude  and 
action  so  clear. 

In  July  1971.  Senator  McOoverm  said: 

I'm  terribly  worried  about  ths  drug  prob- 
lem. I  think  It's  an  enormous  danger — the 
way  it's  crept  down  even  to  the  grade  school 
level. 

But  what  has  S«iator  McGovern  done 
in  his  9  years  in  the  Senate  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  dangerous  drug  abuse. 
In  these  years  he  has  sponsored  only  two 
bills  on  the  subject,  neither  ol  which  has 
been  enacted.  He  cosponsored  nine  bills, 
and  only  one  of  these  passed  the  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  McGovern  was  absent  from 
the  UJS.  Senate  for  10  out  of  the  24  ma- 
jor votes  taken  during  his  career  on  the 
drug  problem.  This  means  Senator  Mc- 
Ooverm was  absent  42  percent  of  the 
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time  on  od»  of  the  most  gravely  disturb- 
ing Issues  fcusing  this  country. 

And.  we  are  all  aware  of  how  Senator 
McGovBRM  ha*  flip- flopped  with  regard 
to  the  questions  of  legalization  of  mari- 
huana in  the  short  span  of  his  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  charitable  toward 
our  colleague,  it  must  be  said  that  he  has 
good  intentions — Just  never  the  time  nor 
the  apperent  energy  and  commitment  to 
carry  them  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
where  liis  first  responsibility  lies.  And 
we  all  know  what  is  paved  with  unimple- 
mented  good  mtentions. 

Come  home,  Senator! 


SENATOR  ANDER80N  OP  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  93d  Congress  convenes  in  January 
1973,  there  are  going  to  be  several  old 
friends  absent  from  the  Senate.  Among 
them  will  be  Cutwroir  Akdbrson,  who  has 
served  his  State  of  New  Mexico  faith- 
fully and  well  in  the  U.S.  Senate  since 
his  election  in  1948. 

2  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  CLiirr  on  the  Soiate  Committee  on 
Interior  amd  Insular  Affairs,  so  I  know 
from  firsthand  experience  the  breadth 
of  his  Imowledge  of  our  country  and  its 
needs.  Coming  to  Congress  from  the  Cab- 
inet poet  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he 
brought  to  legislative  affairs  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  Western  State  ranchers  and 
farmers.  His  record  reveals  his  sensitive 
and  sympathetic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  people.  He  is  a  skillful  legislator 
whose  wise  coimsels  will  be  missed  here. 
He  deserves  full  honors  from  his  col- 
leagues— and  will  receive  them — because 
he  has  served  with  honor. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  In  the  Sen- 
ate with  Cunt  Anderson  of  New  Mexico 
and  wish  him  well  in  the  future. 


eivce  and  wisdom  and  for  the  paat  20 
years  It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  and  for  the  ptu 1 16  years  to 
serve  with  him,  and  occasionally  under 
his  direction,  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Although  we  have  different  political 
backgrounds,  we  both  come  from  the  In- 
termountain  West  and  therefore  share  a 
coounon  heritage  of  history  and  tradition 
which  enabled  us  to  understand  each 
other  and  more  often  than  not.  to  be  on 
the  same  side  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  scientific  Issues  these  committees 
face. 

Over  these  many  years  Senator  Andhi- 
soN  ha*  earned  and  enjoyed  a  high  de- 
gree of  accomphshment  suid  recognition. 
The  burdens  of  his  career  would  chal- 
lenge any  man  of  this  most  vigorous 
health,  but  Senator  Andekson  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  all  of  this  weighed 
down  by  the  bimlens  of  physical  debili- 
tation which  at  times  have  robbed  him 
of  the  chance  to  reach  hi*  greatest  poten- 
laL  So  we  who  have  worked  with  him  are 
happy  in  the  hope  that  now  that  he  is 
about  to  lay  down  the  burdens  of  public 
service,  his  health  will  Improve  and  with 
it  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  for  many 
years  the  association  of  his  family  and 
bask  In  the  honors  that  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico,  whom  he  has  served  so  well, 
will  heap  upon  him. 


liEN  wants  a  new  challenge,  we  invite  him 
to  come  North  to  the  future — to  Alaskft, 


SENATOR  ANDERflON  OP  NBW 
MEZICO 


Mr.  BSNNErrr.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
regrets  more  deeply  than  I  the  decision 
of  Senator  Cunton  P.  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico  to  retire  from  the  Senate,  and 
yet  I  must  approve  and  applaud  his  de- 
cision because  If  anyone  has,  through  his 
public  service,  earned  the  right  to  return 
to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  private  life. 
Senator  Anderson  has. 

He  began  his  public  service  in  his  own 
State  during  the  depression  and  con- 
tinued it  again  during  the  war  when  he 
served  the  country  so  effectively  In  its 
time  of  need  for  the  soimdest  of  wisdom 
in  providing  food  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion as  well  as  its  more  than  10- million- 
man  army. 

In  the  years  between.  I  remember 
meeting  him  as  president  of  Rotary  In- 
ternational which  is  a  recognition  that 
his  leadership  In  the  field  of  private  busi- 
ness paralleled  his  public  service. 

When  he  came  to  the  Senate  he 
brought  with  him  this  wealth  of  experi- 


FAREWEIiL    TO    LJSN    JORDAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
go  home  to  Alaska  to  campaign  for  re- 
election I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Idaho,  the 
Honorable  Len  B.  Jordan.  He  is  retiring 
from  the  Senate  after  10  years  and  a  job 
well  done.  His  accomplishments  prior  to 
becoming  a  Senator  from  Idaho  are  well 
known.  I  expect  we  will  hear  more  of  new 
accomplishments. 

We  come  from  States  with  some  sim- 
ilar characteristics:  mining  and  mineral 
Interests,  agrtcultirrsil  and  land  use  in- 
terests and  a  beautiful  environment. 
These  are  the  great  concerns  of  our  peo- 
ple. Senator  Jordan  identifies  with  Alas- 
ka. In  1933  parts  of  Idaho  were  as  re- 
mote as  parts  of  Alaska  are  today.  As  a 
pioneer  rancher,  Len  Jordan  b\iilt  his 
family  a  home  in  the  rough  hewn  Idaho 
wilderness.  It  Is  my  observation  he  has 
yet  to  lose  his  zest  for  nature  and  a  hard 
day's  work.  As  a  Governor,  presidential 
appointee,  and  now  as  a  Senator,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  evinces  an  abiding 
faith  that  man  can  utilize  nature's  re- 
source without  despoiling  nature  Itself. 
The  realization  that  conservation  is 
wise  use  of  resources — rather  than  non- 
use — points  the  way  to  a  rational  plan  of 
conservation  for  the  future. 

I  simply  wish  to  thank  Senator  Jor- 
dan for  the  many  kindnesses  he  has  ex- 
tended to  me.  I  have  valued  his  coimsel. 
He  has  been  a  good  friend.  Upon  retire- 
ment he  takes  with  him  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  character  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  as  a  man.  Ann  and  I  know 
that  Orace  and  Len  Jordan  will  be  our 
friends  for  mcmy  years  to  come.  And  if 


MARIHUANA  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Mtulhuana  and  Drug  Abuse — of  which 
both  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (lAr. 
Hughes)  and  I  are  members — has  caused 
considerable  comment  in  the  national 
media.  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  marihuana  are  extremely 
thorough  and  well  documented,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  personal  attention 
of  every  Senator. 

By  and  large,  the  response  of  the  pub- 
lic and  professional  organizations  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  has  been 
favorable.  A  recent  commentary  on  the 
report,  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Coles  and 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  mag- 
azine. Is  representative  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  preponderant  view  concerning 
the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  compiled  on  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  marihuana  demon- 
strates that  criminal  penalties  for  the 
possession  and  use  of  small  amounts  of 
marihuana  in  private  should  be  elimi- 
nated. I  urge  the  Senate  to  confront  this 
Issue  when  the  new  Congress  convenes 
in  January.  The  injustice  and  hardship 
which  has  been  caused,  in  many  cases, 
by  these  outdated  criminal  laws  ought 
finally  to  be  alleviated. 

The  bill,  which  Senator  Hughes  and  I 
have  Introduced,  S.  3517,  would  correct 
this  situation  while  maintaining  the  cur- 
rent Federal  p«ialtles  for  the  sale  of  the 

drug. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MORK  ON  DRTTGS 

(By  Robert  Coles,  MX>.) 
The  iMue  of  "driigB"  and  "drug  abuse" 
has  not  disappeared  from  the  public  con- 
sciousness, certainly  not  the  way  other  ap- 
parently crucial  Issues  have — often  they 
streak  across  the  American  scene  and  are 
considered  old  hat  after  being  discussed  on 
a  few  talk  shows  and  highlighted  In  the 
press  for  a  season  or  two.  But  for  nearly 
a  decade  now,  a  whole  range  of  "erperts" 
have  talked  about  and  argued  over  and  tried 
to  make  sense  of  "drugs."  Who  takes  them 
and  why?  The  books  keep  coming  out,  and 
as  befits  an  Issue  that  has  staying  power, 
a  presidential  commission  was  appointed  to 
go  over  the  subject  and  report  back  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  it  has  done  In  Marihuana: 
A  Signal  of  Miaurulerttanding. 

One  assumes  that  the  members  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse  are  tough -minded  and  practi- 
cal men  who  did  not  expect  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  they  have  jtist  studied 
without  obtaining  their  fair  share  of  insults. 
After  a  great  deal  of  contemplation,  after 
months  of  listening  to  witnesses  and  read- 
ing and  arguing  things  out,  they  have  come 
up  with  their  first  report,  and  by  now  much 
of  the  public  knows  their  essential  recom- 
mendation: that  our  legal  system  be  rather 
decisively  overhauled  so  far  as  the  laws  on 
marijuana  go.  We  ought  to  have,  the  com- 
mission sa3r8,  a  uniform  law.  rather  than 
dozen.'!  of  them  with  astonishing  and  occa- 
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gtonally  outrageous  vmrtattlons  from  state  to 
Kite;   and  most  ■ignllVmnt,  the  po— CMton 

or  distribution  In  private  of  smaU  amounU 
ai  marijuana.  ougbA  not  jU>  b*  a  state  or  local 
(^•Bse.  Public  poMMSloa  or  distribution  is 
fjMOitiT  matter— tluMigh  again,  smaU 
wnounts  so  discovered  would  merely  be  sub- 
net to  confiscation,  whereas  the  dlsoovery 
of  amounts  over  one  oonce  would  entail  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  dollars.  On  the  other 
hand,  stiff  penalties  are  recommended  for 
those  who  go  out  and  cultivate  and  buy 
and  distribute  the  drag  for  profit;  and  antl- 
■oclal  offenses  committed  under  ita  Inftu- 
enoe,  as  with  aieobol.  would  by  no  means 
be   condoned. 

The  report  has  been  called  everything  good 
and  bad,  and  Is  not  intended,  I  believe,  to 
satisfy  those  who  have  strong  opinions,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  subject.  A  presi- 
dential commission  of  this  kind  alms  to 
educate  people,  prepare  the  way  for  change 
that  Is  all  but  certain  to  take  place  (though 
Its  exact  nature  Is  not  yet  certain),  and 
help  mobUlae  a  confused  nation  around  some 
action  that  will  reduce  the  level  of  discord 
and  suspicion — no  mean  achievement  these 
days.  I  don't  think  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission expect  that  the  American  people. 
through  their  elected  representattvea,  will 
accede  to  every  suggestion  in  their  report. 
There  are  legal  and  maybe  even  constitu- 
tional Issues  to  foe  settled.  How,  for  Instance, 
does  one  sanction  possession  but  forbid  sale 
without  getting  Into  trouble  with  the  notion 
of  "private  property"  a&d  Its  various 
"Eights"?  In  any  event,  the  overall  tone  of 
the  report  is  in  keeping  with  what  was  In- 
tended: hysteria  Is  shunned,  propaganda 
avoided;  a  serious  eSort  la  made  to  acknowl- 
edge errors  of  the  past.  .Meet  of  all,  we  are 
nudged  toward  some  common  ground  that 
mUllons  of  people  oua.  stand  on  with  a  rea- 
loaable  ctuuice  of  not  getting  at  one  an- 
other's throats  or  seeing  one's  childxen 
caught  in  the  gripe  of  Irrational  and  out-of- 
date  laws.  As  a  cltUen  oos  must  out  of  duty 
respond  to  such  a  report,  written  ae  It  was 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us;  and  I  wUl  do 
so  by  saying  thank  you  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  thoughtful  and  well-done  Job,  a  real 
beginning  and  a  real  help — if  only  regarded 
closely  by  thoee  who  make  our  laws. 


\. 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIK&R  SUP- 
PORTS REELECTION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Sunday's 
Philadelphia  Inau^er.  the  city's  largest 
circulated  newspaper,  ecUtorlaUy  sup- 
XtaettA  the  reelection  of  President  Nixon. 
In  an  exceptlooaUy  vra^-researched  ejid 
well-written  edttortal,  the  InqutrCT  sprils 
out  chapter  and  verse  why  this  country 
needs  President  Nixon's  proven  lead«:- 
ship  for  another  4  years.  I  ask  vmuil- 
mous  consent  to  include-the  editoilal, 
"Senator  McOovern  indeed  offers  a 
choice:  ours  Is  another  Nixon  adminis- 
tration." 

There  being  no  otojection.  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bccors, 
as  follows: 
Skk.   McOovsbn   Inbkxd   Orras   a   Csoicb; 

OUBS  Is  ANOTHjn  NnON  ASMXNaRaATION 

As  the  days  dnrtndle  down,  Oeorge  lAcQov- 

em  pwof  essee  to  be  puzxled  Mt  tlie  turn  the 
1973  Presidential  oenapelgn  has  taken. 

It  w«8  his  Intention,  as  he  ae^  In  JuJiy  In 
the  flush  of  his  victory  at  tt»  OMoeenAlc 
convention,  to  make  President  Nlzon  "the 
fundamental  issue  In  this  oamfMblgn."  And 
yet  here  In  October,  as  Loye  Mlll«r  Jr.  of  our 
Washington  bureau  wrote  the  other  dray,  "the 
Issue  has  now  become  Qeorge  McOovem 
himself." 

"I've  got  to  tell  you  I'm  baffled  at  the  sup- 


port NlKoo,bM<i»  tbe  polle."  Sen.  MoOovsm 
nuiaed  la  vu  lot^wview  last  week.  "X  have  no« 
thought  he  w«e  *  popular  President.  I  docx't 
tMnk  his  reooml  has  been  a  good  one.  And 
that  being  the  ease  I  em  punled  by  the  poUs. 
I  just  don't  knoiw  what  they  mean." 

Well,  we'd  like  to  suggeet  and  dUcuas  a 
oooiHe  of  reeaona  why  Mr.  Nixon  Is  leading — 
aad  why  lUe  Inquirer  now  endofeee  him  for 
ataather  term. 

The  flret  le  MbmX  the  majority  of  Amertoan 
voters  strnply  do  not  aooept  Mr.  McOovem 's 
ahrlU  aeeeaement  that  the  Preeldent  has 
glrea  the  nation  the  "worel?  IsMlenhtp  In  our 
hletory.'* 

The  aaoond  la  that  Mr.  ItCeOovam's  vacU- 
lattoo  oo  tbe  Iseuse  and  his  farabUng  cam- 
paign have  Inspired  IHtle  ooofldenoe  In  hK 
own  oapaclty  for  national  leaterthlp. 

Mr.  Nlxod.  Itte  any  o«her  President,  has 
bda  shortoooalngs.  And  his  adminlBtnMon, 
like  any  other,  has  sins  of  both  omlsMoa  and 
oomznlseloin  for  which  it  must  be  held  ac- 
ooantable. 

OeneraUy,  however,  we  believe  that  this 
contemplative  President  hee  used  the  vast 
powers  of  hie  office  weU  to  move  the  country 
In  dtreotlons  that  the  broad  sweep  of  histoty 
will  prove  sound.  And  it  Is  the  forest,  not  the 
trees,  that  should  oommand  the  attention  of 
the  electorate  when  choosing  the  man  who 
wdll  lead  the  nation  for  four  years. 

By  this  standard,  the  overriding  issue  of 
our  time  is  \inquestionabIy  the  search  for 
what  Mr.  Nixon  himself  calls  a  generation  of 
peace. 

That  peace  has  eluded  him  In  Vietnam,  de- 
spite the  progress  he  has  made  In  reduclz^g 
American  involvement  in  a  war  he  inherited 
and  bringing  home  most  of  the  560,000 
troops  his  Democratic  predecessors  sent  there. 
While  applauding  his  inoeasant  search  for  a 
settlement  that  will  give  South  Vietnam  a 
reaaoDshte  chance  to  survive  on  its  own,  we 
doplore  and  oppose  the  bombing  he  pursues 
In  %he  attempt  to  force  that  scfttlemest. 

We  cannot,  however,  acc^t  Mr.  McOov- 
em's  cbaracterlaatioa  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  barbaric.  Hltlerlan  war- 
monger under  whom,  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy,  "we  are  becoming  a  second-rate  na- 
tlott  m  the  terms  that  will  really  count." 

A  lees  passionate  Democratic  asaeesment, 
fK  believe,  was  one  couched  not  la  despera- 
tion campaign  rhetoric  but  in  a  thoughtful 
commeooement  addreea  earlier  this  year  by 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  Com- 
menting on  Mr.  Nixon's  mxKnentoos  visits 
to  Peking  and  Moscow,  he  said: 

"History  will  record  1B73  as  the  year  in 
which  a  comer  was  turned  for  peace.  There 
are  indtcattone  that  the  world  Is  headed  back 
toward  ooostructlve  htunan  purpoee  in  Its 
major  IntematloQal  relatlonshlpe  .  .  .  The 
PreatdsBt  Is  respondUng  in  a  new  fashion  to 
Intematlaiial  circumstances.  He  la  projecting 
not  as  adversary  but  as  conciliator.  In  so  do- 
ing, be  Is  paying  heed  to  the  legitimate 
clatme  of  a  public  sentiment  grown  Impatient 
with  the  songs  of  peace,  sung  in  cadence  of 
war. 

Or  listen  to  Max  Leroar,  one  of  the  moM 
liberal  of  the  liberal  commentators,  deecrlt>- 
ing  some  of  tbe  current  wondsrs  of 
America": 

"The  wonder  of  a  oonaervattve  Prealdent 
who  hae  carried  through  the  most  revolu- 
tionary foreign  poUcy  In.  the  history  of  Am^ 
lea  as  a  great  power. 

"Ttub  WMxder  of  the  nuclear  weapons  con- 
trol treaty,  nursed  for  several  yean  and  com- 
I^eted  by  a  President  formerly  regarded  as  a 
nuclear  hawk." 

On  the  domestic  lasuee,  solutions  to  some 
of  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
cotmtry  have  proved  as  elusive  as  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

BTit  '*the  truth  Is."  as  lBe\o  Severetd  oh- 
served  recently,  "that  there  are  no  quick 
cures.  And  it  may  be  that  the  man  the  ma- 
jority will  re^wnd  to  is  the  candidate  who 


frankly  acknowledges  this  sad  premises  only 
to  keep  trying,  without  regsitl  to  dootrlass 
or  past  oonoeptlacis,  unsu  same  answta  ess 
found." 

As  In  fc««lgn  affairs,  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  has» 
itated  to  break  wtth  the  paM  Is  trytag  to 
ehaave  tbe  we^r  we  approsAb  our  domeetss 
problems. 

l>or  aU  of  Mr.  McOovem's  talk  about  rew 
ordering  prtorltles,  the  fact  la  that  la  thai 
four  Nixon  years  such  a  proceas  has  been 
taking  place.  In  fiscal  IBW.  the  last  year  of 
the  last  Jc^inson  budget,  4S  percent  of  the 
federal  budget  was  apent  on  deAense  and  3S 
percent  on  human  neeSs,  or  social  programs. 
In  the  1073  budget,  timm  figures  arc  eaactlyi 
reversed.  As  a  percentage  of  the  gross  ns' 
tlonal  product,  d^eaae  spending  during  that 
time  has  fallen  from  almost  9  percent  to 
allghtly  more  than  fl  pereent — tbe  lowest 
level  In  22  years. 

If  one  thing  has  beeeme  abundantly  clear, 
however.  It  U  that  pouring  more  money  into 
old  programs  is  no  panacea  Mt.  Nixon's  re- 
sponse has  been  a  series  of  suoh  fundamental 
reforms  aa  welfare  reform,  government  re> 
organizatloQ  and  lenenue  sharing. 

Unhappily,  the  same  Demoorats  who  aay 
the  people  are  disenchanted  with  the  w«y 
grovemmeat  works  and  who  protnlae  tbem  a 
change  have  used  their  cootroi  of  Oongreas 
to  scuttle  many  of  the  Preeldent'a  proposals. 
But  revenue  sharing  seems  finally  on  tb» 
way,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  second 
Nixon  Administration  would  see  further  in- 
novative efforts  to  deal  with  problsms  that 
have  not  responded  to  massive  infusions  of 
caah  from  swollen  Washington  bureaucraciae. 

MeanwhUe.  runaway  inflation  has  been 
brought  under  cootroi,  even  If  the  federal 
budget  has  not.  Aa  a  result,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  mld>19608  Amerlcaos  this  year  are 
enjoying  an  Increase — of  43  percent — In 
real,  spendable  weekly  earnings. 

Many  thorny  problems  remain,  of  courssti 
But  they  bring  us  back  to  Mr.  Sevaretd's 
point  and  tc  the  confidence  the  American 
peofrie  have  in  a  Presidential  candidate. 

It  may  be  true,  ae  Mr.  McOovem  aald  he 
suppoeed.  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  been  a 
"popular"  Prealdent.  Cwtainly  he  does  not 
generate  the  kind  of  affection  the  fatherly 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  did  or  the  kind  of  excite- 
ment the  charismatic  John  Kennedy  did. 

But  in  his  own  way,  be  has  quteUy  gone 
about  binding  the  wounds  that  tote  the  na- 
tion apart  during  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion and  restoring  to  the  White  House  a  sense 
of  dignity  and  respect  it  seamed  to  have  loet. 
His  lead  in  the  poUs.  a  Oallup  spokesman 
said  recently,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  in- 
vincible but  that  be  "has  managed  to  come 
aoroes  with  a  Presidential  style.  There's  been 
a  real  change  in  the  tone  of  what  la  said 
about  him." 

His  administration  has  abown  Ita  seamier 
Bides,  as  in  tbe  current  Watergate  aifalr, 
and  though  the  President  has  not  been  per* 
sonally  Implicated  he  mxist  of  necessity  bear 
the  responsibility  for  those  he  puts  In  plaoea 
of  trust. 

That  Is  a  far  cry,  however,  from  charging — 
as  Ben.  McOovem  does — that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mimstration  is  the  "most  corrupt  In  the  two 
centuries  of  American  government."  Such  a 
reckless  broadside  says  more  about  tbe  bank- 
ruptcy of  Mr.  McOovern's  own  candidacy 
than  It  does  about  the  President  and  will  be 
hard  to  sell  to  American  voters.  According  to 
the  latest  Harris  poU.  they  indicated  by  a 
60-29  margin  that  they  put  more  trust  in  Mr. 
Nixon  than  in  Mr.  licQ^nfora. 

Which  brings  us  to  tbe  question  of  why 
Sen.  McOovem  has  fszed  so  poorly  In  trying 
to  sell  his  own  brand  of  leadership. 

He  is,  after  all.  a  decent.  Intelligent  and 
honorable  man.  But  he  is  being  measured 
now  as  a  potential  President  of  aU  the  people. 
And  he  has  not  measured  up. 

His  major  pioblemL.  perhaps.  Is  ons  sug> 
gested   by  James  Reston  of  the  New   York 
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TlniM:  "Ha  bas  pratetoiy  mto)u<l«ed  tta* 
mood  of  the  countiT  ftod  etzMi^ted  ••  th« 
ctuunpton  of  militant  force*  that  w»nt  more 
change  than  the  majority  of  the  voter*  de- 

SUW." 

That  mpptml  to  the  zatUtMittf'Wcni  the  nom- 
tnatlnn  for  htm.  awvn  tboufti  h«  took  only  33 
percent  of  the  vote*  in  the  contested  pref- 
erential tH-Unanas.  But  It  left  his  own  party 
grtevoutly  epiu.  In  trying  to  repair  that 
wTvekaga  aad  broaden  his  support,  he  has 
rta matsfl  his  credlhlllty  by  waffling  on  so 
many  issues  that  no*  rren  his  original  sup- 
portars  know  whsre  ha  raaUy  stands. 

In  hla  hinHlBg  of  tba  Baglaton  affair,  ha 
not  only  daalt  his  cswUblllty  a  further  blow 
i>ut  emerged  as  todaoHlva  and  raluctant  to 
face  up  to  unplaasant  ^tnatlons. 

And  In  the  managamant  of  his  Inept  cam> 
palgn  he  has  ralaad  dotibts  about  his  ability 
to  run  anything,  much  less  the  most  power- 
ful nation  In  tha  waaM. 

Mr  JdoOovem  talka  of  building  "a  new 
coalition  that  will  bring  about  fundamental 
::hanges  In  the  oountry."  But  he  seems  quite 
fussy  himself  oa  soma  at  those  changes,  and 
•ven  fellow  Dsoaocrata  aKpress  oonewn  about 
aome  of  the  othes*. 

Bafore  Anally  ahaxirtonlng  his  grand  de- 
sign to  idve  erejTbody  in  the  country  91,000 
»  yaar,  for  example.  Mr.  McOovarn  was  aaked 
in  a  telertslon  debate  what  it  would  ooat 
»Dd  answarad  simply:  "I  don't  icnow." 

Mthough  ha  inslals  ha  oouJd  cut  $30  bll- 
toa  out  of  the  dafanae  budget  without  en- 
dangering tha  oountry.  It  was  not  Melvln 
I<aird  but  Hubert  Humphrey  who  warned 
-hat  his  proposals  "cut  the  muaole  In  the  very 
aber  of  our  osittonal  security." 

And  It  was  not  Barry  Ooldwaitar  but  one 
of  the  more  hberal  Sotttham  Democirata. 
Duke  University  Prealdefit  Terry  SanJord. 
who  expressed  oonoern  about  the  thinking 
behind  some  of  Mr.  McOovern's  domestic  pro- 
posals— "the  thinking  . . .  which  sees  a  greater 
paitamallstlc  aotton  In  supporting  people, 
lugger  and  bigger  aoremnient.  I  think  that 
the  frame  of  mind  thsit  one  geta  into  In  serv- 
ing in  the  Senate  causes  one  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  oountry  In  terms  of  massive 
plana.  They  are  not  going  to  work  any  more. 
But  I  think  he  goes  a  step  beyond  that  .  .  . 
Most  of  his  programs  come  through  as  a 
nighly  centralized  approach  to  the  probtoms 
at  America." 

Mr.  McQovem  Indeed  offers  a  choice  on 
Vietnam,  where  he  proposes  to  end  our  Ln- 
volvement  Immedlartely  with  what  such  a 
dlspaasiouate  observer  as  the  Times'  Mr. 
Reston  has  called  "rlrtually  a  fonnuia  for 
surrender.  ' 

But  he  offers  otbw  obolcee  as  well,  both 
m  his  proposal  a — whatever  they  may  be  at 
a  given  moment — and  in  bis  casual  style  of 
leadership. 

For  our  part,  we  would  choose  four  more 
:.-eacs  of  Uie  Nixon  Adndnlstracton.  The  White 
House  is  not  ready  for  Oeorge  McQovwn — 
or  vice  versa. 


SEGREGATION— NTXON  STYLE 

Mr.  ALLBN.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  article  appeared  In 
the  October  23.  1972.  issue  of  US.  Ne'w-s 
it  World  Report  emtitled  "Segregation. 
NLxon  Style — ^How  Nixon  Would  Deal 
With  It." 

The  article  is  composed  of  excerpts 
from  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  October  6.  1972, 
by  U.3.  Justice  Department  attorneys 
m  connection  with  the  landmark  test 
cace  on  de  facto  segregation  Involving 
the  public  school  system  of  Denver,  Colo. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcow), 

as  follows: 

SkCRSOATION,    KOSTRXRM    STTtX — HoW    NZZOlt 

Wot:u)  OXAL  With  It 

Now  before  tha  Supreme  Court  Is  a  land- 
mark test  on  de  facto  segregation — the  kind 
that  Is  commonly  found  in  Northern  schools. 

At  issue:  What.  If  anything,  ahould  a  city 
be  required  to  do  about  racial  Unbalance  that 
is  not  caused  by  racial  discrimination? 

In  a  case  involving  Denver  schools,  the 
Nlzon  Adn^lnistratlon  suggests  this:  Oont 
bus  chUdren — Improve  black  schools. 

{FoUowinif  are  exeerpts  from  a  Tnemorafi- 
dura  subm!ttte4  tc  tK*  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
OK  Oct  S,  1072,  by  US.  Jiutic*  Department 
attorneys  in  tk»  Denver  tctiool  ca»e:) 

This  case  presents  for  the  first  time  In  this 
Court  questions  Involving  the  application  of 
the  "equal  protection"  clause  [of  the  Pour- 
teanth  AmendmMit )  in  tba  context  of  racial 
and  ethnic  concentration  In  a  Northern  ur- 
ban school  system  with  no  history  oif  cobq- 
puisury  segregation. 

The  record  sets  forth  a  pattern  famillax  to 
many  urban  areas:  a  basic  uelghborhood- 
scbool  system;  a  well-defined  "core  area" 
populated  predominantly  by  black  or  ethnic 
minorities;  a  gradtial  expansion  of  this  area 
into  surrounding  neighborhoods,  accompa- 
nied by  an  Increasing  num.ber  of  predom- 
Lnautly  minority  schools,  and  significant  evi- 
dence of  sub-par  educational  success  In  sucb 
schools. 

Both  below  and  In  this  Court,  the  parties 
have  urged  one-dtm.enslon&l  appUcatlon  of 
tba  equal-protection  clause.  The  plalntlllk 
oontend  that  official  acts  of  invidious  racial 
discrimination  have  been  widespread  and 
continuous  and  reqtilre  systemwlde  desegre- 
gation relief.  The  defendants  argue  that  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  impaction  in  the  schools  is 
prlmarUy  a  function  of  restdantal  patterns 
and  that  any  offioal  acts  foiuid,  in  ratro^>act, 
to  have  been  raclaUy  motivated  should  be 
viewed  as  remote  and  insignificant  causes  of 
the  present  problems. 

We  agree  with  the  oourts  below  that  there 
ara  at  least  two  discrete  applications  of  the 
equal-protection  clause  to  this  factual  pat- 
tern: 

First,  both  the  district  court  and  the  coiirt 
of  "^y^^'a  found  that,  with  respect  to  soma 
of  the  schools  in  the  neighborhoods  that 
changed  frooo.  Anglo  to  black  or  Hlspano,  tha 
sobool  board  took  official  steps  that  delib- 
erately caused  or  promoted  minority  concen- 
trations. Such  acts  of  de  jure  segregation  vio- 
late the  equal-protection  clause  and,  under 
the  daclsioas  of  this  Court,  must  be  remedied 
promptly  and  effectively. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  original  core- 
area  schools,  both  courts  found  that  the  peti- 
tioners liad  not  presented  sufB»clent  evidence 
to  show  that  the  minority  concentrations 
were  related  to  official  school-board  acta.  Tha 
record  supports  that  finding  as  to  most  oore- 
eurea  schools. 

However,  there  was  some  evidence  that  the 
school  district  alk>cated  disproportionately 
less  of  Us  resouroee  to  such  schools  and  that 
by  some  ot  the  stcmdacd  measurements  a 
poorer  quality  of  education  was  delivered. 
l^a  district  ooin^  found  in  theaa  "Input"  and 
'output"  dlsparltlea  a  oonstltutional  viola- 
tion which  it  choe*  to  remedy  by  eliminating 
the  raoal  concentration. 

The  court  of  appeals,  however,  found  the 
apparently  inferior  education  to  be  casual 
remote  from  tha  disproportionate  allocacum 
of  resoiuxes  and  therefore  considered  it  only 
an  educational  and  not  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem. .  . . 

We  concur  generally  with  tha  district 
court's  legal  analysis,  but  believe  that  the 
rejlef  ordered  was  beyond  that  required  to 
remedy  the  violation,  tinder  famlU&r  princi- 
ples, we  therefore  suggest  a  remand  to  define 


mora  practaaty  tba  nattira  of  tba  vloiattaa 
aad  to  Haalgn  approfirlata  rallaf  in  this  pkM* 
of  tha  casa. . . . 
I .  sTANSAKos  ro*  uaimitiwiw  wmimm  rmn 

HAS    BSRf    AN    TTNTOlfSTllU'llONAL    EClUtS- 

TiON  or  rvKJc  schools 

We  bagtn  with  the  premise  that  tlia 
existence  of  racial  or  ethnic  Imbalance  la 
public  schools  does  not,  by  Itself,  constitute  a 
prlma-facle  case  of  unconstitutional  segrega- 
tion of  public  schools. 

We  also  assume  that  tba  Intentiooai 
segregation  of  students  In  public  schools  oa 
the  basis  of  race  or  national  origin  is  per  sa 
an  invidious  racial  or  ethnic  classlflcatloa 
that  cannot  be  Justified  by  benign  motives 
and  Is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

While  an  absolute  rule  based  solely  on 
segregative  results  or.  conversely,  requir- 
ing In  every  case  proof  of  dlscrtmlnatory 
motive  might  be  easy  to  apply,  the  former 
would.  In  our  via w.  go  beyond  the  requlre- 
mants  of  the  Anirteenth  Amendment,  and 
tha  latter  would  mistakenly  permit  an  agent 
Oil  the  State  to  segregate  students  by  race  or 
aatlon&l  origin  so  long  as  his  motive  is 
benign. 

"Hie  proper  test  requires  a  more  sophisti- 
cated scrutiny  of  tha  facts  to  determine 
whether  State  officials  have  Intentionally 
acted  to  create  a  racial  or  ethnic  classification 
and  whether  tha  ctosslflcation  is  an  invidious 
one;  it  does  not  require  a  probing  of  the  sub- 
jective motives  of  those  State  officials.  .  .  . 
a.  aTANDABaa  roa  oktericxkino  whxtubi  thxix 

HAS    SKEN    A    nUMTtl.    OF    XQTTAi.    ZStrCATIOIISL 

OPPOaTUNITT 

In  aaoertalnlng  whether  school  authorities 
have  unlawfnlly  discrtmlnated  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  national  origin  by  providing 
Negroes  and  Rlspanos  inferior  faellltlee.  fac- 
ulties or  instruotlonal  programs,  the  courts 
again  zauat  also  (Satermlne  the  exlstenee  of 
Stat*  action,  of  an  invidious  racial  olassiflea- 
tlon  and  of  a  preeant  disorlmlnatory  effect. 

Two  types  of  evidence  relating  to  unequal 
education  were  presented  in  this  case:  evi- 
dence about  objectively  measurable  re- 
sources allooarted  to  the  various  schools  In  the 
system  (teacher  experience  and  turnover, 
site  size,  age  of  bulidlngs)  and  evidence  of 
a  more  Indirect  nature  about  the  quality  of 
the  educational  program  in  the  various 
schools  (achievement-test  scores,  dropout 
rates,  testimony  ol  educators  and  p>ftrents> . 

THe  causes  of  substandard  academic  per- 
formance are  too  conjectun^  to  be  made  the 
central  issue  in  desegregation  suits,  and,  la 
any  event,  substandard  performance  is  not 
the  only  effect  of  inadequate  schooling. 

Where  the  State  prortdee  inferior  resources 
t9  predomlnBAt^y  Negro/Hlspano  schools. 
th«re  Is  State  action;  la  the  absence  of  a 
legitimate  nonraclal  reason  for  the  disparity, 
there  is  a  racial  classlflcatloa. 

The  present  dtscrimlnatory  effect  is  simply 
that  mlnorlty-gtoup  students  are  recetvtng 
Inferior  resources  -  f<;r  their  education,  and 
aothlng  further  in  the  'vay  of  proof  about 
educatlcmal  oonsequencea  ^vould  be  neces- 
sary to  Bbcw  that  this  i»  a  basic  unfairness. 

Where  non-school -related  factors  produce 
differing  educational  needs  among  different 
racial  and  ethnic  grpupa.  the  school  system 
must  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  groups 
equally. 

If  It  fans  to  take  adequate  steps  to  meet 
these  differtng  needs,  the  court  may  find  that 
disparate  achievement  levels  are  school-re- 
lated and  caused  by  State  action.   .   .   . 

Evidence  shows  the  existence  of  a  school- 
relatad  dl^Mrtty  In  the  achievement  levels  of 
chlWreivAt  minority-group  schools  and  Angle 
schools.  In  these  circumstances,  we  believe 
that  the  school  board  can  meet  its  heavy 
burden  erf  Justifying  its  falhu'e  to  eliminate 
the  disparity  by  demonstrating  that  It  is 
engaged    In    a    concentrated,    high-prlorlty, 
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t  tia»  effort  to  OMat  tba  a(hic«tlonil : 

I    JTANDASJDS  rOH  rASHJOHtWfl  «N  SKTtOI'MST* 
kKKXOT 

Both  of  the  courts  below  found  tb«t  tba 
QaBver  school  board  bad,  tltirougta.  official 
acts,  substantially  contrllwtad  to  the  racial 
concentration  of  black  studaata  in  tba  Park 
gjU  area  schools.  Tbta  finding  U  supported 
t>w  the  record  and  should  not  ba  disturbed. 
■nve  relief  ordered  by  tha  dlatrlct  court  and 
Mprovsd  by  tha  court  oS  appeals  waa  the 
tippiemanUtion  of  tha  oorractlva  program 
•doptad  and  subsequently  raaclndad  by  the 
lobool  board. 

Under  tba  clrcumstaocas  ot  this  caaa,  we 
iMUsva  that  tbaaa  stapa  "promise  raallstl- 
caUy  to  work  noto"  and  ara  therefore  appro- 
priate. 

We  further  support  as  legally  and  fac- 
tually sound  tba  conclusion  of  both  oourts 
baiow  that  tba  racial  and  ethnic  concantra- 
tlons  In  most  of  tba  cora-area  schools  did 
oot  origlnata  wltb  tba  poHclaa  andpraetloaa 
at  tba  school  boacd. 

Hbwever,  we  share  tha  vlaw  of  tba  district 
court  that  significant  dlap»rltlaa  In  eduoa- 
Uaoal  opportTinltlaaflifi  «  group  of  sohooU 
dsflnad  by  racial  aad.,9Mwlo,oonaaBtraUanB 
vwiM  oonaUtut*  vtoUUoos  at  tha  aqual- 
pretactloa  clauaa.     • 

Wt  (k>  not  c(»cur  with,  tba  dlatrlot  court's 
Miumptloa  that  tba  only  affaotlxs  raoMdy 
for  such  a  violation. Ja  to  aHmtnata  4be  racial 
oencentratlon— and  tharafora  tba  loog- 
ftoDdU^  natgMorfawed'^alteol  policy— by 
tnnsfarrme  tto»  a— ptad.rtwdanta, 

It  would  be  atKMUr  affaetlTe  to  eUBOoatc 
the  disparltlas  rath«r.  tkan  dlspM»e  tba  s«u- 
dsnta.  Indaad.  aoDh*  program  oould  be  laore 
■yedflcaUy  taUorad  te<tbe  yloletloor— i.e..  tba 
(allura  to  provlda  an  nuHefcla  s1mu»  o<  re- 
iourcea  and  to  maeft.  apaeM  eduasUoBal 
need*— and  to  that  aakank  would  be  «  pra> 
feired  equltabte  ratnady. 

We  tharatora  agtae  wlita  tba  court  of  ap- 
peals that  m  this  situation  the  educatlooAl 
pregvam.  not  the  nuttal  coaoentratlon,  is  the 
tas>I  problem;  wa  do  not  support  that 
courts  view  that  suotk^aKXKUtlttaci  Is  bayvnd 
the  area  where  It  la  wppgriMflnts  t9t  tha  fed- 
eral Judiciary  to  tntavMna. 

If  a  violation  Is  found,  "tba  task  Is  to 
oarreot.  by  a  balanotng  of  the  Individual  and 
ooUectlve  Intareata,  the  ooodttton  that  of- 
fends the  Constitution."  That  batanctng 
lag  prooaea  may  ba  dlAcuH  to  apply  wbare 
the  condition  Is  a  denial  of  equal  adooa- 
ttanal  opportunity.  Bkiar  ttare  Ja  wldaapraad 
dlsagraamant  amoag.'edwf  attanl  eiperta  aa 
to  what  tba  lndtTldu«&f«M|  -oollactlTa  in- 
terests are.  ?:)i;.    * 

However,  wbUe  reoognlaing  that  tbaca  is 
not  at  this  time — and  may  narar  ba — one 
perfect  educational  remedy  for  tba  offending 
condition,  one  ahould  be  able  to  focmulata 
guidelines  lot  f«8blonlQ«  a  Jvidlcial 
remedy.  ... 

We  submit  that  tha  most  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  kind  of  violation  Is  an  edu- 
cational one  and  sboold  be  developed  by 
the  school  board  in  the  first  Inatanoe.  Its 
eiements  would  ltMHid»:  (1)  i4>pI1eatlon  of 
rcaeiurees  in  tus  evanbandad  maanar,  (1) 
Idantlfylng  wtthln  tha  limits  of  aduoatlonal 
ezpertlaa  the  special  needs  of  eatii  school 
that  has  either  raoelved  Inferior  resourcaa 
or  offered  demonatrably  laCarlor  educational 
opportunities,  and  <8)  ptoBs  for  designing 
and  Implementlnip  a  rnmadlal  program  to 
meet  such  needa, .  J     ,,,,/    ^     .^ 

Dzirra,  Schooi..  Onii— ^)n  n^cKosottns 

AW9  THX   18817X8 

The  Denver  schooj,  controversy  began  in 
1969  when  the  school  board,  decided— volun- 
tarily— to,  use  busing  and  other  devices  to 
obtain  more  racl^  mixing  In  the  public 
scho(^. 


in  an  election  later  that  yaar.  opponents 
of  bualag  woo  a.nus)oiMr  on  tha  school  board, 
wblob  tban  ifaeloded  moat  of  tba  previous 
1)0814%  iTitifgrntP"*  plana.  Thereupon,  eight 
blaelc  famlllas  Ofd  suit  In  VS.  district  court. 
demanding  full  Integration  of  the  schools. 

Denver^  reelel  sltoatton  U  this:  Only 
about  14  percent  of  pubUc-achool  pupUs  are 
black,  asd  about  ao  paroant  ara  Mexican 
Aaaerteana— or  "Htapenna."  But  thoaa  minor- 
ities ara  heavily  concentrated  in  schools  In 
two  sections  of  the  city. 

The  city  has  never  segregated  races  by  law. 
Tbe  praaent  school  board  argues  that  Its 
policies  ara  not  dtierlmlBaitory,  that  what- 
ever racial  aegregatlon  exlate  U  da  faato— 
raaultb^  <rara  raaldentlal  pattama— and  that 
the  VJb-  auprenae  Court  has  never  ruled  de 
facto  segregation  to  be  uncoostltutlooaL 

Tba  dlatiict  Judge  held,  however,  that  the 
school  boerd,  by  soma  of  Ita  poUclea,  bad 
deUberately  fostered  racial  segregation  In 
some  schools  In  an  area  known  as  Park  Hill. 

The  Judge  conceded  tha*  the  minority  ooo- 
oentratloa  in  aaocber  axea — in  downtown 
Denver — was  de  facto,  not  discriminatory, 
but  found  the  educatlmal  opportunltlee  of- 
fered to  pupils  In  both  areas  to  be  inferior. 
Ha  ruled  that — regardlaea  of  the  cause — the 
sebool'  board  must  take  action  to  equallae 
eduoattooal  opportunities  in  both  areas  by 
emplaylog  a  combination  of  busing,  reeon- 
Ing  and  compensatory  education  in  the  mi- 
nority schools. 

This  mlbag  was  appealed  to  tha  Tentb  1TJ9. 
Clnnitt  CXMirt  of  AppaaU.  That  Court  upheld 
the  fTV'^g  of  dlaorlmlnatlon  in  Park  Hill 
and  appajoved  bualng  as  "one  of  tha  tools" 
that  couid  be  used  there.  But  the  Appeals 
Court  held  that  in  the  area  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation there  was  no  oooatltutioaal  require- 
ment for  action  by  the  school  board. 

Both  Bides  have  appealed  that  ruling  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ITatted  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
is  interesting  for  several  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  It  poiat;*  up  a  de- 
fault by  Congress  In  its  failure  to  enact 
statutory  remedies  to  be  applied  "by  P*d- 
eral  courts  in  desegregation  cases. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  constitutional  power 
and  duty  to  provide  statutory  remedies 
for  denials  of  eauaJ.  protection  of  the  laws 
win  result  in  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Had  Congress  enacted  remedies 
with  reasonable  limitations  on  excessive 
busing,  sochc  an  action  would  have  obvi- 
ated t]ie  necessity  for  the  Supreme  COUXt 
to  undertake  to  resolve  the  comelex 
pcoUema  of  &kdlng  remedies  by  rtatxt 
to  mythieai  disentioiiairy  equity  powers 
in  DJS.  district  court  JiKlges.  I  beMeve 
now  that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
probably  the  only  way  to  reserve  the 
question  once  and  f6r  all. 

After  having  read  the  position  of  the 
Departiaent  of  Justice  as  developed  in 
the  memorandum  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Denver  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  anyone  can  avoid  the 
same  cooclusion. 

The  U.S.  Department  ol  Justice  agrees 
in  Its  memorandum  that  trader  the  facts 
of  the  Denver  case  there  is  Invtrived  at 
least  two  applications  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  first  involves  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law  in  vk>laAk>n  of  the 
14th  amendment  by  reason  of  deliber- 
ately caused  segregation  restdtiiig  from 
ofllcial  actions  of  the  school  boftrd.  Tbte 
second  deals  with  derrfW  «r  equad  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  In  violation  of  the 


14th  amendment  by  reason  of  an  unequal 
allocation  of  resources  to  public  schools 
characterized  by  a  hl^h  coneentratioa  of 
racial  minority  pupils. 

The  Department  of  Justice  pleads  for 
the  appUoatlon  of  different  reme<ttes  to 
each  of  these  Bituallona.  Tbe  Department 
of  Justice  would  seem  to  favor  three 
separate  sets  of  retBedles  in  deeecrega- 
tlon  cases — remedies  to  be  applied  in 
Southern  States:  remedies  to  be  applied 
in  cases  involving  deUberate  segregation 
in  States  outside  of  the  South;  and  cases 
involving  denial  of  equal  edncational  op- 
portunity in  States  outside  oi  the  South. 
However,  each  of  the  denials  of  equal 
protection  of  laws  has  certain  elements 
in  common:  First,  each  represents  in- 
vidious discrimination  based  on  classi- 
ficaticxis  by  race.  Second,  each  results  in 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunitiee. 
Third,  each  is,  therefore,  a  denlai  ol 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  F^ourth.  in 
each  case  the  question  of  determining 
remedlM  is  left  to  the  dlscredioa  of  U.8. 
distrlet  court  Judges.  Fifth,  in  each  case 
UB.  district  court  judcse  f  rcoogDlaed 
as  having  an  inheivcU  dieeretiooaxy 
power  to  op«*ate,  numage.  and  control 
local  public  schools  to  ttm-^mten^  that  a 
U.8.  district  court  ittdCVCBoy  thlnli  ne- 
cessary and  proper  without fvgard  to  the 
will  and  wishes  of  pexents  whose  chil- 
dren are  disposed  of  by  the  judge's  or- 
ders. 

There  are  several  eonoHtiiflns  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  thla  oase.  The 
first  is  that  any  guldf^lnes  handed  down 
by  the  U.a  Supreme  Court  will  apply 
henceforth  to  every  schooi  Qrstem  in 
every  State  of  tha  United  States  because 
CoQgress  has  abdk:ated  iU  nspoosiliUity 
under  the  14th  nmnnrtif  t  to  enact  las* 
to  enforce  the  amendment. 

Regardless  of  how  the  Supreme  Cotavt 
may  eventuaUy  rule,  one  can  foresee  that 
our  Nation  is  in  for  an  extended  peiiod 
of  litigation  and  continued  chaos  and 
disruption  in  the  public  schools.  Hie 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Nation  are  in  an 
intolerable  sltuaUoa  which,  in  ail  likeli- 
hood, csA  ftaiaUy  be  reeelved  only  by  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

It  is  ironic  that  so-called  champions 
of  clTll  rights  legislation  are  largely 
responsible  for  this  mess.  They  have  con- 
sistently voted  to  keep  the  executive  da- 
partznent  of  Federal  Oevemment  from 
undertaking  to  remedy  denials  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  in  school  sys- 
tems outside  of  the  South. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1»M  they 
resorted  to  cryptic  words  and  phrases  to 
msike  clear  that  no  cause  of  action  was 
to  be  created  for  danials  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunitlts  by  reason  of 
segregaticn  in  States  outsida  of  the 
South. 

In  every  congresskinai  limitation  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing,  they 
made  certain  such  limitations  would 
apply  in  their  own  Btotee  but  not  to 
States  in  the  South. 

In  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Schocd  Aid  Act  it  was  made  clear  t!»t 
the  right  of  school  boardi  to  a  rtay  of 
lower  court  orders  requMhg  new  busing 
Ijendlng  the  outcome  of  appeals,  would 
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apply  only  In  their  SUtes  and  not  in 
States  in  the  Soutta. 

In  the  Ubecml  led  ffllbuMer  against  tlM 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act. 
Uberals  demonstrated  an  unwillingness 
to  create  a  statutory  cause  of  action  and 
statutor  remedies  for  denial  of  eqiial 
edafXUmal  apportualttes  In  their  States, 
just  as  they  did  In  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  result  of  these  actions  was  to 
leave  the  m«tter  of  remedies  in  so-called 
de  facto  segregation  cases  to  Federal 
courts. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  chickens  have 
come  home  to  roost.  On  the  one  hand, 
those  who  have  resisted  every  effort  by 
Congress  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
excessive  busing  in  desegregation  of 
schools  must  accept  the  blsune  and 
responsibility  for  intervention  by  Federal 
courts  and  the  excessive  busing  orders  in 
their  own  States. 

They  are  also  responsible  for  the  na> 
tlonwlde  support  which  is  fast  building 
into  am  Irrstlstlble  force  for  a  constltu- 
tl(»al  amandment.  The  people  are  not 
wtUlns  t&  icwe  tx»  the  discretion  of  U.S. 
(Sctrlot  conn  judges  the  power  to  rule 
the  lives  of  mUUons  of  parents  and 
8<dKMll^tiuaren>  Ih  an  area  that  vitally 
alleet*  tike  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
sehoelohUdRn. 


4(c)(1)."  Because  of  a  Senate  floor 
amendment,  no  schedule  will  be  pre- 
pared under  the  referenced  subsection, 
bat  one  is  required  to  be  developed  under 
subsection  4(c)  t3)  and  the  reference  in 
section  11  should  be  to  subsection  "4(c) 
(3)." 

As  can  be  seen,  all  of  the  errors  relate 
solely  to  Internal  references  in  the  Mil 
which  would  probably  be  apparent  to 
anyone  reading  the  legislation.  While 
the  errors  cannot  now  be  corrected 
without  a  concurrent  resolution,  I 
woiald  hope  that  those  concerned  with 
this  legislation  would  make  no  mistake 
about  the  congressional  intent  with  re- 
spect to  S.  3843. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  floor 
manager  of  S.  3843  (Mr.  Hartkb)  sup- 
ports the  making  of  this  clarifying 
statement,  but  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent today  to  express  himself  personally. 


TECHNICAL  ERRORS  IN  3.  3843 

Mr.  BCGTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber «,  during  a  typically  hectic  day  to- 
ward the  oleee  of  a  congressional  session, 
the  Senate  passed  8.  3843,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  railroads  damaged  in  the 
June  floods.  This  legtriation  Is  highly  im- 
portant to  the  WOTtbeast  and  other  flood 
stricken  areas,  and  had  to  be  passed  be- 
fore this  seaslon  ended. 

Certain  amendments  were  adopted  Oi 
the  Senate  floor  prtor  to  passage  which 
rearranged  some  subsections  and  added 
Others.  As  a  result,  some  technical  errors 
crept  Ihto  the  bill  and.  while  the  bUl 
manager  fMr.  Kuk-na)  had  obtained 
unanimooB  consent  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  make  neeessary  technical 
correctftms.  some  were  InadvertenUy 
overlooked. 

Under  nortnal  circumstances,  these 
errors  would  have  been  corrected  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
bill  lost  week.  However,  because  the 
House  did  not  take  up  the  bill  untfl  late 
Friday,  and  because  it  looked  as  though 
Congrees  might  adjourn  before  the  Sen- 
ate could  clear  a  Hoxise  corrected  vw- 
slon,  the  House  passed  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  384S.  without  making  any 
changes,  technical  or  otherwise. 

The  technical  wrors  and  the  correc- 
Uons  which  shouKt  have  been  effected 
are  as  f  oUon^r, 

First.  Section  5(a)  in  the  last  sentence 
makes  reference  to  subsection  "4<c)  (3) ." 
That  reference  ahouli  have  been  to  sub- 
aKtlon  "i(c)-(i)"  because  of  renumber- 
ing caused  by  a  Senate  floor  amendment. 
Second.  SlmUarly,  section  6(a)  makes 
reference  to  subsection  "4(c)(3)"  and 
this,  too,  sbould  b&ve  been  changed  to 
read  subsMtUm  '4(c)(4)." 

Third..  S«9^n  11  makes  reference  to 
"the  schedule  prepared  under  subsection 


CANADA- UNITED      STATES      RELA- 
TIONS :  OPTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mt.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ajn 
in  receipt  of  a  special  issue  of  "Interna- 
tional Prospectlves"  which  contalxvs  a 
thoughtful  article  on  Canada-United 
States  relations  by  the  Honorable  Mitch- 
ell Sharp.  Canada's  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs.  This  Is  a  most  im- 
portant subject  which  needs  more  \m- 
derstandlng  by  both  sides  and  Secretary 
of  State  Sharp's  analysis  and  assessment 
is  worthy  of  our  most  earnest  considera- 
tion and  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  be  Incorporated  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 
[From  InternaUonal   Perspectives,   Auttunn 

1972] 

OAWADA-UNrrKD   States  HxLArtotn:    Opnoire 

rem,  THE  FtmjM 


(By  MltcheU  Sharp,  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affaire) 
roBxwoxo 
The  Caija<la-UJ3.  rolatlonablp  was  Identl- 
jOed  In  Foreign  Policy  jar  CaruxdUiTu  om  a  iey 
factor  In  Canadian  policy-making.  Orer  the 
paae  year  or  eo  a  number  of  studies  have  been 
in  progreaa  of  the  relationship  and  Ita  lin- 
paot  (Ml  Canada.  The  preeent  article  reflects 
aome  of  the  main  aeaaasments  and  conclu- 
sion* which  have  emerged  from  thoee  8t»idJ«s. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  article  I  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
my  coUeaguee  In  the  Oovemment  and  ofll- 
ctaU  In  the  Department  of  External  Affairs. 
MrrcHKLL  Shasp, 
Searetarif  of  State  far  ExterruU  Affairt. 
.J  vi   .  THE   opnona 
Canad*  am-  seek  to  maintain  more  or  lees 
its    preeent    relationship    with    the    United 
States  with   a  minimum  of  policy  adjust- 
ment*. 

Canada  can  move  deliberately  toward 
closer  Integration  with  the  United  State*. 

Canada  can  piiraue  a  comprehensive  long- 
term  strategy  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
Canadian  economy  and  other  aspects  of  its 
national  life  and  In  the  process  to  reduce 
tiM  present  Canadian  vulneraMUty. 

In  the  review  of  Canadian  foreign  poUcy 
which  tj3«  CTaoadtan  Oovemment  pubUabed 
in  1970  under  the  Utle  Foreign  PoUcy  for 
CaTitdiaiu.  the  challenge  of  "Uving  distinct 


from.  Imt  in  baiaaoBT  w(«b,  the  woiMI  mm 
powerful  and  (iyaamle  naUon.  tbe  Uattst 
State*"  was  described  as  one  of  two  "ina^ 
capable  reallUe*.  both  crucial  to  CanaAall 
continuing  existence"  In  the  context  of 
which  Oanadtaai  policy  needs — domestic  and 
external — must  be  asaesaed.  The  other  «M 
the  "multl-facetsd  problem  of  matntatnlag 
national  unity". 

If  the  Importance  of  this  xinlque  relattoo* 
ship  Is  such  as  to  affect  the  whole  of  Canadal 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  m  turn  Influenoed  by  the 
nature  of  the  world  environment,  and  of  the 
relations  the  United  States  and  CTanada  have 
with  other  countrte*.  A*  was  reoognlsad  to 
the    foreign    policy    review,    and   has   been 
dramatically  lIIUBtrated  by  more  recent  de- 
velopments, the  postwar  International  order 
Is  giving  way  to  a  new  pattern  of  power  rela« 
tlons.  The  preponderant  position  of  the  twa 
super-powers,    the    Uhlt*d   States    and   the 
U.S.8Jt.,  la  being  reduced  by  the  emeigeaes 
of  other  major  power  centree.  China,  wWl 
Its  vast  population  and  immense  potential, 
has  emerged  from  Its  long  isolation,  »ehle«M 
the  status  of  an  Important  nuclear  power, 
and   taken   Its  place  In  the  community  of 
nations.  Western  Bnrope  is  making  hlstorte 
strides  towards  utflty  tMwugh  the  enlargt- 
ment    and    devtAbp^iieilt   of    the    Kuropeaa 
Economic  comm«nlfy.  A^Mm  ha*  devMapeS 
as  a  modem.  Individual  giant  to  Asia.  Oon- 
frontvtion  Is  glvUig  way  to  nsgottatlon  and 
aeeoramodatlon  to^  Bast-West  relations  and 
major  progress  has  been  achieved  on  the 
road  toward  a  poUtMal  settlement  in  Euro)»*. 
In  this  evetvflbgiisw  worM  attuatloa,  m* 
larged    opporttumiSs-  a**-  opening    up   Jot 
rnnXa  azid  the  UnHe«' Sianee  to  extend  and 
braaden    their    reiaAtoBa    with    Ooaunualst 
countrtee  and   with  the   devetofulBg  worM, 
while  conttowlng  ta  develop  their  Uae  wltfc 
their  more  tmdMloMl  poUtlcal  and  tradlag 
peitaMte;    Tttaee  •  major    changes    wiu    un- 
doubeedly  have  a  bearing  on   Canada-U.8. 
relations   In   the   yean   ahead   and   on  the 
option  that  may  be  open  to  Canada  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  Canada-n.8.  relatlonahip,  as.  lt_haa 
evolved  since  the  end  of  the  Seconl  l^^ortd 
War,  Is  in  many  Mepeets  a  unique  phenom- 
enon. It  is  by  far  oar  most  important  ex- 
ternal relationship,  tnt' It  U  more  than  aa 
external  relaWonahtp.  It  Impinges  on  vlr- 
tuaUy  every  aspect  of  the  Oanadian  national 
Intercet.  and  thus  of  Canadian  domestic 
concerns. 

Because  of  the  -vast  disparity  in  poww 
and  population;  it  la  also  InevltaMy  a  re- 
lationship of  -pmlaaotllT  unequal  depend* 
ence:  the  iaaiMe*  oC  the  United  States  on 
Canada  is  far  greater  than  Canada's  impact 
on  the  United  States. 

Seme  two  dhoMiSe  ago.  Lester  B.  Pearson 
warned  that,  a*  the  two  countrtee  became 
more  interdependent,  relations  betweea 
them  would  become  more,  not  less,  difficult. 
As  Interactions  Increased,  conflicts  of  inter- 
eet  and  differences  of  view*  were  also  bound 
to  Increase.  Preeervtng  harmony  In  the  rela- 
tionship would  require  careful  and  sensitive 
management. 

In  recent  yeare,  however.-  the  occasional 
strains  and  diffloultla*  that  have  affected 
relation*  between  the  two  ooiintrlea  have 
also  had  a  more  basic  and  deep-seated 
source.  In  a  Canada  undergoing  profound 
and  rapid  change*  aaeootated  with  Indus- 
trialisation, urbanisation,  Improved  educa- 
tion, cultural  development  and  a  major  re- 
assessment of  value*,  there  has  been  a 
growing  and  widely-lelt  concern  about  the 
extent  of  economic,  military  and  cultural 
dependence  on  the  United  Statea,  and  the 
Implications  for  OaoMllan   independence. 

Apart  from  the  relatlonahip  itaelf .  which 
haa  become  more  complex,  public  attltudea 
In  Canada  have  also  changed.  In  the  paat. 
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Oaaadlana  have  generally  supported  an  eaay- 
Mtag  pragmatic  approach  to  our  relations 
^tb  the  United  States  In  tb*  belief  that 
Oaoeda's  separate  national  existence  aiul  ds- 
Ttli^>ment  wert  fully  cooipatlble  with  an 
uDfoldlng.  increasingly  closs  economic,  cul- 
tunl  and  military  relathmshlp  between  the 
two  countries.  Many  Oansdiana  ixo  lotiger 
Mcept  thl*  view,  or  at  least  do  not  regsxd  It 
aa  lelf -evident.  It  la  widely  believed  that  the 
contmental  pull,  eq>eclaUy  economic  and  cul- 
tural, has  gained  momentum.  In  this  on- 
going national  debate,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion for  Canada  la  whether  and  to  what 
eatent  interdependence  with  the  United 
Statea  impalra  the  reality  of  Oanada'a  Inde- 
pendence. How  strong  haa  the  continental 
pull  become?  Can  It  be  restated  and  ecu- 
trolled  and.  If  so,  at  what  prlcef 

I.  TBS  OOMTUntMTAI.  PUIX 

It  Is  important  and  Instmetive  to  view  the 
evolution  of  Ganada-U£.  relatVKis  in  longer- 
term  historical  perapeottve.  In  terme  of 
Canada's  relative  depmidMioe  on  the  United 
States,  Ic  is  posalMe,  a*  recently  suggeeted  by 
an  American  polKloal  scientist,  to  distin- 
guish three  main  historical  periods. 
TTif  ee  phtue* 

The  first,  lasting  until  Confederation  and 
some  two  decade*  beyond,  was  an  era  In 
which  the  United  State*  was  viewed  as  pos- 
ing a  military  threat  to  Canada,  although 
the  Intensity  of  that  threat  waa  steadily 
diminishing  and  trade  with  tha  UiUted  Statea 
was  becoming  ln^>ortant.  Bedproclty  in 
trade  had  been  a  major  issue  Just  before 
Confederation  and  In  the  long  reoeasion  of 
the  18806  £uid  1890b.  there  was  even  a  move- 
ment In  Canada  In  favour  of  union  wlith  the 
United  States.  But  Canada  depended  mainly 
on  Britain  for  Its  security,  for  Investment 
capital  and  as  a  market  and  source  of  im- 
ports. The  Treaty  of  Washington  In  1871 
eliminated  most  of  the  outstanding  U.8.- 
Brltlsta  Issues  in  North  America,  and  the 
MUlement  of  the  Venezuela  dispute  in  1895 
finally  marked  the  end  of  the  U£.  threat 
to  Canada  and  to  the  British  Empire.  Cana- 
dian perceptions  of  the  United  Statea  a*  a 
military  threat,  however,  were  to  linger  on 
for  many  years  thereafter. 

The  second  period  may  be  viewed  aa  an 
era  of  gradual  transition,  oheiactarixed  by 
a  movement  frocn  Internal  autonomy  to  full 
external  sovereignty — achieved  by  the  Stat- 
ute of  Westminster  In  1931 — and  by  a  grad- 
ual transfer  of  military,  economic  and  cul- 
tural dependence  from  Britain  to  the  United 
8tat«e.  This  period  lasted  umtll  the  Seoood 
Wcdd  War.  The  traaefer  of  strategic  de- 
pendence from  Britain  to  the  United  State* 
became  fully  apparent  and  accepted  in  the 
1930*  with  the  mounting  threat  of  war  In 
Europe.  Presldeoit  Rooaevelt  pledged  UJS.  de- 
fence assistance  to  Canada  in  q;>eeohes  first 
la  1936  and  more  clearly  in  1938  in  Ktnga- 
ton,  and  Prime  Minister  King  responded 
with  assurances  about  Canada's  continental 
defence  obligations. 

In  economic  terme,  the  United  State*  had 
already  surpassed  Britain  aa  Oanada'a  main 
source  of  Imports  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Britain,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be 
Canada's  main  market  until  after  the  Pbret 
World  War.  and  remained  about  a*  Important 
as  the  United  State*  until  the  Seoood  World 
War.  Free  trade  with  the  United  StKtes — the 
reciprocity  Issue — ^wa*  a  major  natlonai  lasue 
la  1911.  but  Canadians  rejeoted  this  ootirse 
for  fear  of  ita  longer-term  political  Implica- 
tions. The  shift  from  Britain  to  the  United 
States  as  the  primary  source  of  new  Invest- 
ment capital  had  taken  place  before  the  First 
World  War.  By  and  large,  however,  the  inter- 
war  period  was  cbaraotwlsed  by  a  relative 
balance  in  Canada's  relatlonahip  with  Britain 
and  the  United  Stat**:  it  was  stlU  the  era 
of  the  Atlantic  Triangle. 


Strattgic  (Upendenoe 

The  third  paclod  begin*  with  the  Second 
Wertd  War  sad  ezteods  to  about  tiM  praaeet. 
Oaaeda'sstratetto  dsp»p<*eiira  on  the  United 
Statea  was  an  eooaapUshed  and  accepted 
fact.  The  was  bad  propsUad  the  United  Statea 
Into  umqiisertonea  prapondaranos  a*  Oan- 
ada%  main  tradlBg  partesr  and  source  ot  in- 
vsstmant  ospMsL  Brttam  had  dropped  far 
bebindk  la  seoood  poaaioa  and.  even  after 
the  full  recovery  of  tkm  Brttteh  eoonotny  and 
ttM  rertoratloo  of  eonvertltoUlity.  the  Brttlah 
share  of  our  trade  we*  U>  foUow  a  generally 
declining  trend.  This  Is  the  ere  of  the  "spe- 
cial relatloDs^ip".  of  the  new  realities  of 
mmtary  ainanoe  and  oloa*  defence  oo-opera- 
Uoci.  ot  inereartng  eoonooais  and  cultural  In- 
teraoUon.  of  eioapUwiaiUy  cloaei^ieonal  tie* 
between  poilUcal  leaden  and  aenlor  official* 
of  Che  two  countries.  Both  oountrlea  had  been 
thrust  onto  tite  world  stege:  the  UiUted 
Stetea  »M  the  acknowledged  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  a  Weetern  wofid  which  felt  itself 
threatened  by  Soviet  expaaalon:  Canada  as  an 
Inifortant  military  ally  cutd  eeonomio  power. 

"nie  Canadian  view  of  the  United  States 
was  influenoed  in  large  part  by  the  Cold 
War  and  by  the  conviction  that  UJ3.  leadsr- 
shlp  and  active  Involvement  in  European  and 
world  aSalrs  were  eaeentlal  for  peace  and  se- 
curity. Memorlee  of  U£.  Isolationism  and  pro- 
tecuonlsm  weighed  heavily  In  ahaptng  Cana- 
dian attitudes.  NATO,  the  new  Common- 
wealth and  the  United  Nations  provoked  oon- 
genial.  multilateral  frameworks  for  postwar 
Canadian  diplomacy  and  served  to  nutigate 
and  dilute  to  some  extent  the  growing  UB. 
inAuenoe  on  Canada.  The  pattern  of  rUlng 
Interdependence  between  Canada  tkod  the 
United  States  was  generaUy  viewed,  at  least 
until  -the  end  of  the  I960e.  aa  a  natural  and 
beneficial  phenomenon,  without  wider  and 
diaquieting  poUtical  ramlflcationa.  Politloally 
stgnlfloant  expresakxia  of  concern  about  this 
trend  hngan  to  "»-*«««—♦  themaalvea  In  the 
lau  19S0a.  However.  It  waa  nort  until  the 
l9eOB  that  this  trend  of  opinion  gathered 
strength  and  found  roots  in  broader  circles 
throughout  the  country. 

This  brief  hlstorloal  overview  Is  uaeful  in 
providing,  some  sense  of  the  shifting  pattern 
ot  Canada-UB.  relations.  It  shows  that  the 
eaeentlal  features  of  the  relationship  as  It 
exists  today  took  shape  mainly  In  the  period 
beginning  with  the  Second  World  War.  Any 
attempt,  however,  to  asses*  the  strength  of 
t^e  force*  drawing  the  two  countries  cloeer 
together  require*  a  more  seskrching  examina- 
tion of  their  manifestations  in  the  defence, 
eoonomlo,  and  cultural  fields. 

In  the  defence  fleld,  the  pattern  in  this 
third  era  haa  been  one  of  increaalng  co-op- 
eration and  oo-ordlnation  for  the  moat  part. 
Some  of  the  highlight*  m  this  evolution 
were  the  1940  Ogdenaburg  Agreement,  which 
eatablished  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
Defence  (PJBD)  aa  an  advisory  body  to  the 
two  government*  to  co-ordinate  plana  for  the 
defence  of  North  Amertoa;  the  1941  Hyde 
Park  Agreement,  extending  wartime  oo-oper- 
atlon  into  the  eeonomio  sphere:  tt>e  estab- 
llahment  In  1046  of  a  Military  Co-operation 
Committee;  a  Joint  declaration  In  1947,  con- 
tinuing co-operation  for  NiMth  American  de- 
fence Into  the  postwar  period:  the  North 
AUantlc  Treaty  of  1940.  establishing  the  tlr«t 
and  only  formal  alliance  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States;  the  j(Hnt  "Statement  of 
Principle*  for  Beonomic  Oo-operatlon"  In 
1960;  the  conclusion  In  1968  of  the  North 
American  Air  Defence  Commend  Agreement 
(NORAD),  establishing  an  Integrated  anu- 
bomber  defence  aystem:  the  Defence  Prodtic- 
tlon  s>'^g<tTg  Program,  atarted  in  1941,  and 
continued  after  the  war.  which  haa  involved 
susbtantlal  aalea  In  both  dlrectltma. 


Extra-oonfinental  threaU 

The  oomarston*  of  this  rtefeass  ralaUaa« 
ship  oonalsted  in  the  mutaal  reoognltton  that 
North  America  was  no  loogar  Immune  from 
extra-continental  thraata.  Canada  waa  con^ 
aidsred  by  the  United  States  a*  a  vUal  and 
straSegic  area,  while  Canada  reongnteed-  Its 
strategic  dependenoe  on  the  United  States 
to  ensure  its  defeiu>e  against  an  outside 
threat.  It  was  this  dual  reoognlUon  which  led 
In  1940  to  a  U.fi.  ooounlUnent  to  the  defense 
of  Canada  and  to  a  Oanadian  commitment  to 
ensure  that  Oanadian  territory,  alr<apaoe  and 
coaetMU  water*  would  not  be  used  for  hoetUa 
actions  against  the  United  «Ut«a.  With  tha 
Cold  War,  the  development  of  nuclear  wea« 
pons  and  the  rising  threat  ot  long -range  So- 
viet bomber*  In  the  Ute  1940*  and  tha  1960s, 
the  U.S.  defence  Interest  in  Canada  lnt*n«i- 
fied;  it  was  iu>  longer  sufUclent  to  ensure  that 
Canadian  territory  be  denied  to  a  potential 
enemy.  The  United  States  needed  access  to 
Canadian  territory  for  radar  warning  aystems. 
alrbaaea  and  other  defense  purposes.  Canada 
shared  the  U.S.  UUereat  Inaa  effective  North 
American  syatem  and,  generally ,  In  protecting 
the  U.8.  nuclear  deterrent  capability.  A*  long- 
range  miaaile*  were  developed  by  the  United 
SUte*  and  the  U3JB.B..  and  the&oviet  Union 
moved  toward  nuclear  parity  with  the  United 
Statea,  thia  shared  Canadian  and  U£.  in- 
terest became  one  of  protesting  the  stabil- 
ity of  mutual  nuclear  deterrence  between  the 
two  super -powers.  The  Oanadian  interest  waa 
somewhat  ambivalent,  however,  alnoe  U^B. 
forces  and  baae*  in  Oanarta  were  viewed  as 
posing  problems  for  Canadian  sovereignty. 

With  the  continuing  development  and  im- 
provement in  long-range  nuclear-armed  mia- 
sllea  and  in  radar  deteetion  aysteois.  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  bomtoer  threat  de- 
clined. The  United  State*  had  lea*  need  for 
Oanadian  territory  aod.  to  eom*  •a.lent,  for 
cloee  Oanadlaa  involvement  and  parttctpa- 
tion  in  North  American  atrateglo  defenee 
planning.  Aa  a  result  of  these  techaologtoai 
developmenta,  the  level  of  InSstdepeadenoe  In 
the  Canada-UB.  defenee  relatlonsblp  haa  re- 
mained static  or  declined  aon»ewli*t  in  rela- 
tive tema  over  the  19e0e.  The  gsadual  im- 
provement in  U£.-UjB.BJL  relations  and  the 
conclusion  of  various  agreements  between 
them  to  reduce  the  risks  of  confrontatloa 
have  relnf  oroed  this  trend. 

Nevertneteaa.  Oanadian  terrttory.  atrspaee 
and  coastal  watera  continue  to  be  of  key  im- 
portance for  the  strategic  defence  of  the 
United  State*,  and  the  Canadian  interest  in 
contributing  to  the  malntenanne  of  stable 
nuxdear  deterrence  la  iinrtimlnlshed.  Defence 
co-operation  between  the  two  countriea  re- 
mains firmly  anchored  and  cloee.  but  the 
momentum  of  the  Fifties  and  Sixtiea  toward 
cloaely- integrated  aiul  structured  defence 
arrangements  haa  abated.  ThIa  sitiuition 
oould  change,  of  coune,  aa  a  result  of  teeh- 
nical  Innovations  such  aa  tlie  introductioa 
of  new  defence  and  warning  systeooa.  or  a 
return  to  a  more  active  nUlttary  confronta- 
tion between  the  auper-poweis. 

Eeonomio  arena  ' 

By  contrast,  In  the  economic  field,  the  con- 
tinental pull  has  operated  strongly  through- 
out the  postwar  period  and  haa  developed  its 
own  btillt-ln  momentum.  The  North-South 
pull  has,  of  course,  been  a  factor  throughout 
Canadian  history,  ft  the  time  of  Confedera- 
tion and  until  the  I030e.  however,  there  were 
strong  oountervalling  foroes  promoting  an 
East- West  bias  In  Canada's  eoonoinl-3  de- 
velopment and  in  its  trade  and  financial  re- 
lation* aoroa*  the  Atlantic.  These  were  but- 
treaeed  tqr  the  national  economic  policy  In- 
troduced foUoiwlng  Confederation.  The  de- 
velopinent  of  the  transcontinental  railways 
In  Canada,  the  aubsldlaatlon  of  freight  rataa 
and  the  eatabllshment  of  protective  tariSS 
for  Oanadian  secondary  Industry  were  dtilbi^ 
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enktdy  dMlgnad  to  stren^tbm  economic  tl«8 
aeroM  'Hrait^  uxl  to-«neo\xr«g«  the  derelop- 
mcatt  of  ttw  WWt  tluroucb  the  export  of  ag- 
ricultural staples,  mamiy  to  Britain  and  Eu- 
rope Orer  time,  howevw.  the  exploitation  of 
arsr  mlnenl  and  foieatiy  rvaonrees  aavomed 
more  importanoe  and  theae  found  a  large 
and  ecpuMllng  maAet  In  a  rapidly  indus- 
trialising United  State*.  The  economic  azla 
waa  graduaOy  t\imlntr  In  a  North-South  dl- 
recMon.  While  the  oondtislon  of  Oommoin- 
wealth  preftrantlal  aRangecnente  in  1033 
during  ttoe  Depraaalon  gam  vuerm  impetua  to 
Canada's  trade  with  Britain  and  other  Ootn- 
monw««tth  countrlea,  annual  IT.8.  capital 
(Iowa  into  Canada  had  already  surpaaaed 
thoae  from  Britain,  and  the  eatabllahment  of 
theae  prefarenoea  encouraged  U.S.  flrma  to 
set  up  branches  and  sabaldlartea  in  Canada 
CO  take  adrantage  of  export  opportunltlea  in 
Commonwealth   marketa. 

In  the  poetwar  period,  the  economic  pull 
of  the  tJnlted  States  became  atronger  still, 
while  the  eounterralllng  Influence  of  Brit- 
ain, Western  Burope  and  the  Common- 
wealth dimlniabed.  T^e  17B.  need  for  Ca- 
nadian resouroea  became  mor«  Intense 
The  rapid  devtiopment  of  Canadian  min- 
eral and  newly-discovered  petroleum  re- 
sources WM  flnanoed  mainly  by  IT.S. 
capital.  Lavve  infUrwa  of  tr  S  capital,  mostly 
la  the  form  of  direct  inveatment.  were  alao 
snoooraged  by  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  OvamSiMXt  domeatte  martlet,  by  competi- 
tion wmnxg  large  T7.S.  firms  and  generally  by 
a  hospitable  Investment  climate.  The  avail- 
ability of  capital  fTMn  Britain  and  Burope 
was  etrcumacrlbed  until  the  IMOa  by  the 
need  to  carry  out  tlM  reconstruction  and 
modsmlaatlon  of  their  economise.  The  phe- 
nomsnon  of  large,  multinational  corpora- 
tions, moat  of  them  n.S.-own*d  and  VS.- 
based.  mfli  Its  appearance  during  this 
period.  It  added  a  large  new  dimension  to  the 
mterpenetratloB  of  tbe  Canadian  and  VA. 
•oonomlss  and  led  to  a  further  concentration 
of  Canadian  trade  with  the  United  States.  By 
tbe  late  1960a.  nearly  SO  per  oent  of  the  ex- 
port and  import  transactions  of  UB.  subsldl- 
artaa  In  Canada  ware  with  their  parent  com- 
paniea  and  amilarss  In  the  Uoitsd  States. 

In  the  new  clrcumstancss  of  tbe  postwar 
psrlod.  Canadian  economic  and  trade  policies 
underwent  major  changes.  Canada  played  an 
important  role  in  the  eatabllahment  of  a 
multilateral  trading  system  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  vlg- 
oroualy  aupportad  efforts  to  reduce  tariffs 
and  reetnctions  to  trade  on  a  multilateral 
and  non-dlscrlminatary  basis.  This  waa  in- 
cendsd  to  assist  Canadian  exports,  mainly  of 
agricultural,  minsral  and  forestry  products. 
At  the  same  time,  it  became  apparent  that 
Oaoada's  aeeondary  industry  needed  access 
to  large  markets  if  it  waa  to  be  competitive. 
Vor  iiwariiiB  of  proximity,  convenience  and 
■lae.  It  waa  natural  that  Canadian  exporters 
abould  oonasntrate  thslr  efforts  on  the  United 
States.  Tbe  pursuit  of  trade  Liberalisation 
was  dictated  In  part  by  a  desire  to  dlveralfy 
Canadian  trade.  In  practice.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increasing  Interdependence  with 
the  United  Statea.  To  some  extent  this  reflects 
geographic  forces,  but  this  trend  has  also 
been  supported  by  special  man-made  fac- 
tors favouring  continental  ties.  Including  the 
actractloiis  of  the  large  and  dynamic  U.S. 
T^"*^,  the  large  U,S.  ownerablp  of  Canadian 
ladustrtaa  aod  the  impact  of  the  multlna- 
tla&ai  corporation. 

V.S.  jfMFe  oiimbeA 
Tt»  camtilatlve  impact  of  all  these  factors 
Is  STldent  in  Canadian  trade  and  balance-of- 
paymamt  statistics:  tn  the  last  30  years  the 
U.S.  share  of  Canadian  exports  Increased 
from  somewhat  under  90  per  cent  to  around 
70  per  cent.  On  the  import  side,  the  ITB. 
share.  wh":h  had  been  higher,  rose  beyond 
70  per  ce. '..  The  U.S.  share  of  foreign  port- 


folio investment  and  direct  Investment  in 
Canada  rose  to  some  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 
U.S.  ownership  and  control  In  both  primary 
and  secondary  Industrlse  In  Canada  grew 
rapidly,  reaching  average  levels  in  1967  of 
44  per  cent  in  manufacturing.  66  per  cent  In 
mining  and  smelting,  and  60  per  cent  in 
petroleum  and  natural  g»*.  with  much  high- 
er percentages  In  individual  sectora.  Cana- 
dian dependence  on  the  US.  capital  market 
alao  became  substantial  as  provlnees,  mu- 
alclpalltlss  and  buslneoa  entsrprlaes  made 
extensive  use  of  this  market  to  meet  thslr 
growing  needs. 

While  these  few  flgurea  attest  to  the  grow- 
ing Canadian  interdependence  with  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Canadian  economy  at  the 
same  time  gained  In  strength,  balance  and 
maturity.  The  Canadian  balance  of  payments 
on  current  account  improved  markedly, 
largely  aa  a  result  of  a  fairly  steady  improve- 
ment m  the  trade  balance.  Tbe  generation 
of  domestic  savings  In  Canada  has  also  in- 
creased significantly.  This  strengthening  of 
the  current  account  position  has  reduced 
Canada's  dependence  on  net  capital  Inflows. 

WhUe  the  trend  In  Canada's  external  trade 
haa  been  toward  increasing  concentration  on 
the  United  States,  the  remainder  of  that 
trade  has  become  much  more  diversified 
geographically.  Japan  has  become  a  major 
trading  partner  and  trade  with  that  country 
In  both  directions  has  been  increasing  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  Canadian  trade  with  the  Bu- 
ropetui  Economic  Community  haa  also  stead- 
Uy  Increased,  although  lees  rapidly.  The 
U.S.S.B..  China  and  many  other  countries 
are  becoming  significant  trading  partners  for 
Canada. 

These  ore  positive  derelopinents,  but  they 
have  done  little  so  far  to  mitigate  the  over- 
whelming continental  pattern  of  Canada's 
trade.  In  particular,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  far  and  away  the  largest  mar- 
ket for  Canadian  manxifacturlng  exports,  on 
which  Canadian  efforts  are  likely  to  be  In- 
creasingly focused  in  the  years  ahead. 
CuituTol  in/tttencea 

The  Impact  of  UjS.  cultural  Influences  has 
been  another  source  of  public  concern  In 
Canada.  Here  again,  the  dominanoe  of  the 
United  States  Is  Inadvertent,  a  function  of  Its 
large  size  and  power,  of  tbe  communications 
explosion  and  of  various  other  factors.  Por 
many  students  of  politics,  this  Is  In  the  long 
ran  the  most  crucial  area  In  terms  of  main- 
taining Canadian  distinctness,  the  more  so 
since  the  spread  ot  UJ9.  interests  and  values 
is  so  dlffuae  and  yet  so  difficult  to  identify 
and  measure.  While  it  Is  clear  that  there  Is  a 
widening  concern  over  the  extent  of  economic 
dependence  on  the  United  States,  there 
would  seem  to  be  less  apprehension  among 
tbe  general  public  about  U.S.  cultural  pene- 
tration. To  a  large  extent,  very  much  the 
same  economic  and  commercial  factors  which 
account  fc*  U.S.  penetration  alao  explain  the 
cultural  penetration.  This  Is  because  televi- 
sion, radio,  films,  periodicals,  books,  publish- 
ing and  othmr  media  form  part  of  a  com- 
munications industry  which  responds  to 
market  farces  much  as  other  industries  do.  In 
addition,  of  course,  the  cultural  impact  of 
the  media  has  become  greatly  enhanced  by 
modern  communications  techniques.  Con- 
sumer tastes,  public  values  and  social  norms 
are  assuming  a  degree  of  uniformity  through- 
out the  continent  and  are  largely  shaped  in 
the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the  dllenuna 
was  well  delineated  in  tbe  report  of  the 
Masaey  Commission. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  imposing 
controls  over  the  movement  of  Ideas;  Instead, 
an  esaentlally  poeltlve  approach  has  evolved 
that  relies  mainly  on  the  provision  of  public 
support  and  Incentives  to  Canadian  cvU- 
tural  activities  but  also,  where  necessary,  on 
regulation  and  control  of  foreign  Influences. 
Various  public  bodies  have  been  established. 


such  as  tbe  Canadian  Broadcaatlng  Ootpotm- 
tlon  in  the  ie30a.  In  radio  and  later  in  tela, 
vision,  the  National  rUm  Board  In  1930  aad 
the  Canada  Council  in  1M7.  Theae  polloln 
have  had  a  favourable  Impact,  though  dlfl;. 
cvilt  problems  continue  to  exist  In  a  number 
of  important  areas.  There  have  been  encour- 
aging signs,  in  both  French-speaking  and 
English -speaking  parts  of  Canada,  of  cul- 
tural vitality  and  creatlveneaa  and  of  renewed 
interest  in  Canadian  tradition  and  dlstiaet 
values.  Over  all,  the  Interactions  and  links 
between  tbe  Canadian  and  Ui3.  societies  la 
the  culttiral  field  have  been  steadily  Increas- 
ing, even  aa  a  mood  of  resistance  to  UJ9. 
dominance  was  emerging  as  a  slgnlflcast 
political   factor. 

In  terms  of  common  Institutions.  Canada- 
U.S.  ties  do  not  appear  to  have  Increased 
slgnlflcantly,  at  least  not  In  tbe  last  decade. 
An  elaborate  pattern  of  joint  Canada-UB. 
bodies  has  been  developed  over  the  yean. 
Theae  play  an  Important  role  In  evaluating 
and  adviaing  on  Joint  problema  and  In  point- 
ing the  way  to  solutions.  But  there  is  little 
or  no  joint  decUlon-making.  By  and  largo, 
relations  between  the  two  countrlea  are 
dealt  with  In  the  normal  way.  through  inter- 
governmental consultations,  negotiations 
and  bargaining. 

On  balance,  It  Is  ^>parent  that  It  Is  In  the 
economic  and  cultural  flelda  that  the  North- 
South  pull  has  been  especially  strong.  This 
Is  because  advances  In  communications  and 
modes  of  production  and  economic  integra- 
tion favour  large  units  and  markets  and  add 
to  the  pull  of  geogn^hy.  On  the  other  hand. 
In  the  defence  and  political  fields,  conti- 
nental linkages  have  not  significantly  In- 
creased In  recent  years.  The  strongest  con- 
tinental puUs  appear  to  derive  from  the 
ubiquitous  presence  of  U.S. -owned  subsidi- 
aries of  large  multinational  corporations,  and 
from  the  wealth  of  Informal,  non-govern- 
mental ties  between  private  groups,  asso- 
ciations and  Individuals.  Paradoxically,  as 
these  ties  have  expanded,  the  capacity  of 
Canada  to  develop  economically  and  cul- 
turally with  leas  reliance  on  the  United 
States  and  the  outside  world  in  general  has 
also  Increased. 

n.     THB     CHAMOIMO     CONTEXT 

New  foreign  policy  perspectives 
Over  the  past  three  years  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  been  reviewing  their 
foreign  policies.  Many  of  the  reasons  given 
for  doing  so  were  Identical  on  both  sides. 
We  were  at  ttie  end  of  an  era.  The  p»06twar 
order  of  International  relations  waa  drawing 
to  an  end.  The  conditions  that  had  deter- 
mined the  assumptions  and  practice  of  our 
respective  foreign  pKjlicles  were  ending  with 
it.  The  ending  of  the  postwar  era  had  not 
been  a  matter  of  sudden  upheaval  but  of 
cumulative  change  over  two  decadee  that.  In 
the  aggregate,  had  transformed  the  Interna- 
tional environment.  The  task  now.  we  both 
concluded,  was  to  shape  a  new  foreign  policy 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  era. 

In  the  new  scheme  of  things  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  saw  a  relatively  dimin- 
ished role  for  themselves.  In  our  case,  we 
argued  that  our  role  had  been  enhanced  at 
a  time  when  Canada  had  enjoyed  a  preferred 
position  and  a  wide  range  of  opportunities 
as  one  of  the  few  developed  countries  to 
have  emerged  unscathed,  and  indeed 
strengthened,  from  the  Second  World  War. 
The  Canadian  role  was  bound  to  be  affected 
by  the  recovery  of  our  friends  and  former 
enemies  and  by  other  changes  In  the  con- 
figuration of  world  power. 

The  United  States  drew  substantially  simi- 
lar conclusions  from  Its  review,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  very  different  scope  of  Its  role 
and  responsibilities  In  the  world.  It  also  had 
to  take  account  of  the  strain  that  aS  years  of 
global  commitment,  aggravated  by  the  Viet- 
nam war,  had  left  on  Its  domestic  consensus. 
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It  cited  the  growth  among  Americans  of  a 
conviction  that  the  time  had  come  for  others 
to  share  a  greater  portion  of  the  bunleB  of 
«OTld  leadership  and  its  ctMx>llary  that  the 
gmired  continuity  of  United  States  Inrotrt- 
ment  required  a  responsible  but  dlmlatthed 
American  role.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Htxon 
Ooctrlne  that  It  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  remain  committed  In  ways  tliat 
It  can  sustain. 

These  perceptions  on  both  sides  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  role  that  national  objec- 
tives and  national  Interests  are  henceforth 
to  play  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  In 
the  ease  of  the  United  Statea.  the  greater 
^wlght  to  be  given  to  the  shorter-term  na- 
tional Interest  Is  a  function  of  the  dimin- 
ished role  It  sees  for  itself  and  of  the  en- 
hanced potential  of  America's  partners.  It 
looks  to  a  sound  foreign  policy  to  support  Its 
national  Interests.  It  does  not  rule  out  new 
commitments,  provided  they  are  clearly  re- 
lated to  U.S.  Interests.  It  is  U.S.  interests  that 
in  future  vrtll  shape  UB.  commitments, 
rather  than,  as  they  feel  was  sometimes  the 
case,  the  other  way  around. 

The  Canadian  foreign  policy  review,  if 
anything,  goes  further.  It  defines  foreign 
policy  as  the  extension  abroad  of  national 
policies.  The  test  of  a  sound  foreign  policy, 
It  argues,  U  the  degree  of  relevance  It  has 
to  national  Interests  and  basic  national  ob- 
jectives. The  most  appropriate  policy  for  the 
19708,  therefore,  our  review  concluded,  will 
be  one  which  strengthens  and  extends  sound 
domestic  policies  dealing  with  key  national 
issues. 

To  the  extent  that  the  national  interest 
is  seen  as  an  active  foreign  policy  Ingredient, 
reactive  policies  are  rejected  on  both  sides. 
On  the  Canadian  side.  It  Is  argued  that  an 
emplricle  approach  cannot  be  continued  In- 
deflnltely.  A  reactive,  as  distinct  from  an 
active,  concern  with  world  events  no  longer 
corresponds  with  International  realities  or 
with  the  Caxiadian  Oovernment's  approach 
to  foreign  policy.  What  Is  required  U  a  sense 
of  direction  and  purpose  so  that  Canada's 
foreign  policy  U  oriented  positively  in  the 
direction  of  national  aims.  The  United  States 
proceeds  from  not  very  different  assumptions. 
Pter  too  long.  In  the  view  of  the  UB.  Admin- 
iatratlon.  American  policy  has  consisted  of 
leactlng  to  events.  The  United  SUtes  tended 
to  be  drawn  into  situations  without  a  clear 
perception  of  where  It  would  end  up.  It 
will  be  necessary.  In  future,  to  Infuse  Amer- 
ican actions  with  a  sense  of  direction,  to 
make  a  conscious  effort,  In  fact,  to  create  the 
conditions  the  United  States  wants. 
Tujo  different  entities 
In  stun,  the  broad  premises  and  underly- 
ing peroepUons  of  the  two  foreign  policy  re- 
views have  many  points  In  oommon.  It  is  in 
their  implications  for  two  quite  different  en- 
titles on  the  world  scene  that  they  Inevita- 
bly differ.  Perspectlvee  of  the  Canada-UB. 
relationship.  In  particular,  could  not  differ 
more  sharply. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  we  could  hardly  Ig- 
nore the  Impact  of  the  United  States  on 
vlrtuaay  all  aspects  of  our  foreign  relations. 
But  tbe  foreign  policy  review  did  not  at- 
tempt to  articulate  a  compi»henslve  policy 
to  govern  our  relations  with  the  United 
SUtes.  What  It  did  do  was  to  point  to  sotne 
of  the  central  amblguitiee  of  the  Oan»<la-UB. 
relationship.  It  raised,  without  elaborating 
on  It.  the  coikoept  of  counUrwelghU  to  the 
Influence  of  the  United  States.  It  also  under- 
lined the  need  for  careful  management  of  a 
relationship  that  was  likely  to  beootne  In- 
creasingly complex.  If  not  conflict -prone.  Its 
major  preecrlptlon  eovisagee  "the  judicious 
use  of  Canadian  sovereignty"  in  alumlng  the 
Caknadlan  environment. 

The  UB.  foreign  policy  review  and  lU  an- 
nual updatlngs  do  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
deal  speclficaUy  with  Canada.  Tb  the  extent 
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that  U.S.  policy -makers  think  of  Caiuula  in 
broad  forelgji  policy  terms  at  all.  It  is  In  the 
contert  of  tbe  Nixon  Doctrine.  That  Doctrine 
as  PreetiUnt  Nixon  explalnad  It  on  hU  recent 
visit  to  Oaaada,  reeU  on  the  premise  that 
"matTire  partztecs  m«at  have  autooomous  in- 
dspendent  poMetoa;  ea<di  nation  must  decide 
the  requlremenAs  of  lU  own  security,  each 
nation  must  determine  the  path  of  Its  own 
procreas".  To  the  extent  that  Canadian  con- 
cerns are  apprehended  In  Washington,  there- 
fore, the  fetilag  Is  that  a  world  In  which 
power  Is  more  widely  dlfftjsed  and  In  which 
the  relative  weight  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
diminished  should  afford  a  country  like  Can- 
ada greater  breathing  space. 

At  first  glance  such  a  ppognoaia  appears  re- 
assuring. In  practice,  however,  it  may  give 
lees  than  adequate  weight  to  two  important 
considerations  The  first  Is  that  the  Oanada- 
UB.  relationship  cannot  be  encompassed  by 
governmental  polldee  alone.  To  the  extent 
that  they  see  a  threat  to  Canada  In  that  re- 
lationship, most  Canadians  wo  old  be  pre- 
pared to  concede  ttxat  It  Is  a  threat  unde- 
stred  by  the  United  States.  The  trouble  is 
that,  even  as  an  inadvertent  process,  it  has 
acquired  a  momentum  that,  as  one  American 
student  of  Canadian  affairs  has  recently  put 
it,  is  "subject  to  profound  Internal  growth". 
In  the  second  place,  the  Oanada-UB.  rela- 
tionship 18  bound  to  be  affected,  at  the  levels 
of  both  deliberation  and  inadvertence,  by 
poltclee  on  the  UB.  side  that  reflect  an  ex- 
plicitly narrower  Interpreutlon  than  in  the 
past  of  the  UB.  national  interest. 

This  explicitly  narrower  InterpreUtlon  by 
the  United  SUtes  of  its  national  Interest 
appeared  to  be  reflected  In  the  far-reaching 
economic  measures  that  President  Nixon 
invoked  on  August  IB,  1«71.  as  representing 
tbe  eletnsots  of  a  "new  economic  policy". 
These  measures  were  intended  to  compel 
changes  in  world  monetary  and  trading  ar- 
rangemenu.  As  such,  they  were  global  In 
their  impact.  They  ware  not  specifically  di- 
rected against  Canada.  Because  of  the  high 
concentration  of  oiu*  trade  with  the  United 
SUtes,  however,  and  the  affiliated  structure 
of  our  industry,  Canada  was  probably  more 
exposed  than  any  other  country  to  the  im.- 
laadlau  impact  of  the  UB.  measures  and  had 
more  reason  to  be  concerned  about  their 
future  Implications.  In  particular,  they 
threw  into  sharp  focus  the  problem  of  Can- 
ada's vulnerability  which  has  been  a  source 
of  growing  jveoocupatlon  to  Canadians  In 
recent  years.  It  is,  therefore,  of  considerable 
ImporUnce  to  us  to  be  sure  that  we  imder- 
stand  the  problema  and  perceptions  that  are 
likely  to  shape  U.S.  pcHlcles  over  the  medium 
term  aad  which,  in  turn.  Canadian  policies 
cannot  afford  to  leave  out  of  account. 
U.S.  BCONOMC  poLicixa 

Since  1968,  the  U.S.  Administration  has 
faced  increasingly  difficult  internal  as  well 
as  external  economic  problems.  Inflation,  a 
levelllng-off  of  the  economy  and  substantial 
unemployment  were  added  to  an  already  ex- 
isting pattern  of  significant  balance-of-pay- 
menU  deflclU.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1971,  tirgent  concerns  developed  over 
the  apparent  lack  of  sticcess  of  efforts  to  con- 
trol domestic  inflation  and  the  sharp  Increase 
In  the  deficit  of  the  UB.  basic  balance  of 
jjaymenU.  There  was  a  possibility  that  the 
basic  deficit,  and  especially  the  trade  bal- 
ance, would  deteriorate  still  further,  with  no 
clear  outlook  for  recovery. 

The  United  autes  has  experienced  deflette 
In  lU  basic  balance  of  paymenU  for  moet 
of  tbe  postwar  period.  However,  untU  the 
mid-1960s,  the  UB.  Administration  did  not 
view  these  as  reflecting  a  major  dlaequlllb- 
rliun  In  world  trading  and  monetary  rela- 
tions. The  level  of  the  UB.  deficit  was  seen 
as  generally  In  line  with  world  liquidity  needs 
and  both  tbe  UB.  trade  account  and  the 


current-account  balance  ahowed  substantial 
surpluses. 

ITom  the  early  1960s.  UB.  long-term  capi- 
tal outflows  were,  nevertheleas.  a  subject  of 
concern  both  In  the  United  SUt«»  and  in  the 
major  countries  of  destination.  The  coocem 
of  the  tTB.  aovemment  centered  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-paymenU  drain  of  these  capital 
movements,  which  reduced  the  level  of  U.S. 
reserves  and  Increased  the  vulnerability  of 
the  U.S  dollar,  and  on  their  Inflationary  ef- 
fects. For  other  countries,  concern  related  to 
the  role  of  the  UB.  dollar,  which  aeemtogly 
enabled  the  United  SUtes  to  avoid  needed 
domestic  economic  adjustmenu  while  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  large  direct  Investment 

OUtflOWB. 

The  United  Statea  Oovernment  initiated 
efforts  to  moderate  private  capital  outflows  in 
1961.  and  InUnslfled  theae  efforts  in  various 
sUges  afterward.  From  1969.  however.  US. 
concern  shifted  from  the  capital  account  to 
the  deteriorating  U.S.  trade  position.  The 
final  step  in  these  UB.  efloru,  confirming 
this  shift  in  emphasis,  was  the  U.S  measurea 
announced  last  August.  Over  this  period  the 
U.S.  program  to  moderate  prlvate-caplt&l  out- 
flows met  with  only  limited  succeas  and. 
whiie  net  outfiows  were  no  doubt  reduced, 
the  growth  of  U.S.  direct  Inveetmenu  abroad 
was  not  Blgnlficanliy  affected,  since  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  theee  investments  were  fi- 
nanced from  reulned  earnings  and  from  local 
borrowing. 

BASIC   DSTERMINAKTS 

Wlthm  the  United  SUtea.  several  major 
recent  studies,  notably  the  report  of  the 
Williams  CommlaaioD  on  International  Trade 
and  Investment  Policy  and  the  personal  re- 
port to  the  President  of  his  then  AaalsUnt 
for  .International  Boooomio  Affairs.  Peter 
a.  Peterson,  have  drawn  attention  to  cer- 
tailn  trends  ae  major  explanatory  factors  for 
the  current  difficulties  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
and  the  problems  it  may  be  expected  to  face 
in  the  years  ahead: 

(a)  The  problem,  of  controlling  inflation 

As  the  Williams  Oommteslon  Report  in- 
dicates, unusually  high  goverrmient  expendi- 
tures related  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  In- 
adequately compensated  by  domestic  taxa- 
tion probably  account  In  large  measure  for 
the  higher  rate  of  Inflation  experienced  by 
the  United  autea  in  recent  years,  m  com- 
parison with  other  leading  industrial  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time  It  appears  from  esti- 
mates made  by  tbe  Federal  RcserA-?  Board 
that  the  price  and  Inoome  effects  of  infla- 
tion account  only  In  part  for  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  UB.  trade  balance.  Theee  studies 
also  suggest  that  in  the  United  SUtee,  as  in- 
deed in  other  Indus trlallaed  countries.  Im- 
portairt  changes  in  domestic  attitudes  and 
social  valuea  have  taken  place,  compound- 
ing the  problems  of  controlling  Inflation 
and  of  managing  the  econocny.  The  United 
SUtes  Is  faced  with  rising  demands  for  pol- 
icies, programs  and  expenditures  to  deal 
with  dofnesttc  social  and  econonuc  problems. 
Oeuerally,  theee  pressures  seem  to  add  up  to 
a  requirement  for  more  efieotive  public  noan- 
agement  of  domestic  economic  deveiopmeut 
consistent  with  social  needs  and  gocils.  This 
suggests  that  there  mvf  be  substautiaily 
raore  rather  than  leu  governnaent  Involve- 
ment In  the  economy  In  the  future  and  that 
foreign  economic  policies  will  be  more  close- 
ly related  to  and  coordinated  with  domestic 
economic  policies. 

(b)   The  apparent  deterloratloa  in  tb»  XJM- 
competitive  strength 

This  trend  detected  by  the  varloua  UB. 
studies  has  caused  the  most  concern,  partic- 
ularly since  it  seemed  to  corroborate  widely- 
held  fears,  noubly  on  the  part  of  UB  laboixr. 
It  Is  still  Insufficiently  documented  to  per- 
mit serious  assessment,  but  It  has  clearly  In- 
fluenced tbe  thinking  at  the  17  B.  Admlnis- 
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trfttlon.  C«rt*ln  VS.  atudlM.  locludUag  tboM 
of  tb«  Hudaoa  Institute  tat  ln«t»noe.  sug- 
gMt  Vb*t  tbm  pwtUAl  loM  in  U.S.  oompM'»- 
ttv«  MlTAQtac*  In  aumuActurlnft  will  oon- 
tlnu*  Mkd  will  •■taxul  to  other  important 
m«nuCftetuilng  Mctor*— «^.,  autotnobUM 
and  maiohlnary.  U.S.  competitive  streimth  In 
tbe  future  might  be  oonoentrated  In  sticb 
aekla  aa  high  technology,  organisational  and 
management  technique*,  and  certain  oon- 
•luaer  goods,  as  well  as  in  agrlcultvire  aiad 
certain  raw  materials.  Meanwhile  the  Im- 
portance of  the  CS.  manufacturing  Indus- 
try as  a  source  of  employment  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  and  rapidly  in  relation  to 
the  service  industries.  These  trends  are 
viewed  as  Indicative  of  fundamental  struc- 
txiral  changes  associated  with  the  gradual 
movement  of  the  U.S.  into  the  "post-Indus- 
trial aoclaty". 

(o)  The  rapidly  Rowing  Influence  of  multi- 
national corporations 

The  rapidly  growing  influenoe  of  multi- 
national corporations,  mostly  US  -based.  Is 
another  basic  and  related  trend  viewed  with 
socne  conoem  both  within  and  outside  the 
United  States.  Theee  oorporatloos  have  facil- 
itated an  aooelerated  movement  of  capKal, 
technology,  merchandising  and  marketing 
techniques  and  management  to  foreign  ooun- 
trtes  wlith  a  resulting  transfer  of  produotlooi 
of  many  products  and  components  to  areas 
outside  of  the  United  States.  The  major  U.S. 
studies  argue  strongly  that,  on  balance,  the 
U.S.  econcBiy  has  gained  more  than  It  has 
lost  from  the  activities  of  multinational  oor- 
poratloos. but  this  view  ts  not  undisputed 
within  tbe  United  States,  notably  by  trade 
union  orgaolzatlons. 

(d)    Bconoznlc  policies  of  tbe  EIC  and 
Japan 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  has  argued,  more- 
oyer,  that  Its  trade  position  has  seriously 
suffered  from  conttnutng  and  significant 
trade  restrictions  in  the  KBC  and  in  Japan 
I  a.g.,  the  common  agricultural  poUcy, 
preferential  arrangements  and  non-tarllT 
barrlsca  in  the  SBC.  manifold  administra- 
tive restrictions  In  Japan ) .  This  U.S.  oon- 
tentlon  u  vaUd  In  the  sense  that  it  is  true 
that  iZEC  agricultural  price-levels  have  en- 
couraged the  production  of  substantial 
hl^er-Gost  surpluses,  and  hurt  export  poa- 
siblUtles  of  the  United  States  and  other  more 
efficient  agricultural  producers.  Yet  U.S. 
trade  as  a  whole  with  the  EEC  has  continued 
CO  expand  and  trade  with  Japan  has  also 
increased  markedly  In  both  directions.  This 
U.S.  view  also  takes  insufficient  account  of 
U3.  barriers  encountered  by  the  products  of 
other  countxlee,  though  It  may  be  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  current  U.S.  perceptions, 
(e)  U.S.  dependence  on  outside  supplies  of 
energy  and  mineral  reeouroes 

A  further  major  trend  which  will  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  trade  balance  and  freedom  of 
manoeuvre  Is  the  growing  dependence  of 
the  United  States  on  foreign  soureee  of 
energy  and  mineral  reeouroes.  The  current 
U.S.  deficit  m  mlnnals,  fuels  and  other  raw 
materials  is  even  now  substantial.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  fairly  slowly  until  1975  and 
from  then  on  more  rapidly.  In  oil  and  gas 
the  United  States  Is  already  facing  difficul- 
ties In  meeting  domestic  demand  and  Im- 
port needs  are  expected  to  grow  rapidly. 
Nerertheless.  the  United  States  Is  and  wlU 
in  the  foreseeable  future  remain  much  less 
dependent  on  outside  supplies  than  the  EEC 
or  Japan  because  of  its  large  domestic 
resouroeB. 

(f )  l^ie  significance  of  U.S.  long-term 

capital  outflows 

In  contrast  to  existing  concerns  about  the 

XJS.    trade   position,    the    growing   level    of 

earnings  on  U.S.  long-term  capital  exports, 

particularly   from  U.S.   private   Investments 


abroad.  Is  viewed  as  a  major  source  of 
strength  In  the  future  for  the  U.S.  economy 
and  balance  of  paynoents.  This  Is  one  of  the 
major  conclusions  drawn  by  all  recent  U.S. 
studies,  notably  by  the  WlllUms  Commis- 
sion, which  strongly  recommends  that  the 
United  States  ellmliukte  its  direct  investment 
controls  and  support  international  efforts 
to  secure  a  free  flow  of  direct-investments 
across  national  boundaries  without  artificial 
impediments  or  incentives.  According  to  the 
Commission's  analysis,  the  maintenance  of 
U.S.  capital  exports,  in  particular  of  V3. 
capital  exports,  in  partlc\ilar  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate-Investment outflows  In  tbe  future, 
would  represent  a  major  U.S.  Interest. 

It  may  be  expected  that,  under  a  reformed 
International  monetary  system,  the  UB.  dol- 
lar will  no  longer  enjoy  the  special  position 
It  has  had  in  the  past  and  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  accept  new  disciplines 
broadly  similar  to  those  applying  to  other 
countries  in  dealing  with  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems.  At  the  same  time  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  already  large  and  grow- 
ing surplus  on  earnings  from  U.S.  private  in- 
vestments should  provide  considerable  scope 
for  continuing  important  outflows  of  invest- 
ment capital  In  the  future,  assuming  a  rea- 
sonable Improvement  in  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance and  some  reduction  In  U.S.  military 
expenditures  abroad  following  disengage- 
ment In  Vietnam.  Moreover,  It  Is  Important 
to  bear  In  mind  that  U.S.  private  Investments 
abroad  resxilt  from  decisions  of  individual 
U.S.  corporations,  and  that  In  large  meas- 
ure they  are  financed  from  reinvested  earn- 
ings and  local  borrowing.  Tbe  United  States 
Oovernment  has  only  limited  means  of  In- 
fluencing or  controlling  such  Investments. 
VjS.  perception  of  its  problems  and  national 
interettg 

There  Is.  of  course,  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  public  about  the  future  of  the 
United  States  and  the  adequacy  of  Its  Insti- 
tutions and  policies.  Public  anxiety  focuses 
particularly  on  domestic  tensions  and  divi- 
sions, while  most  Americans  seem  reasonably 
satisfied  with  their  personal  material  stand- 
ards. Racial  violence  has  declined.  Ttie  open 
and  concerted  protests  of  the  young,  &arp- 
ened  by  the  Vietnam  war,  seem  to  have 
abated,  but  the  roots  of  frustration  have  rujt 
been  removed.  More  generally,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  turning  Inward,  with  a  con- 
centration on  domestic  problems,  combined 
with  a  disenchantment  with  foreign  involve- 
ment. 

Among  the  major  social  groups,  the  most 
significant  shift  In  attitudes  in  recent  years 
appears  to  have  occurred  within  the  labour 
unions.  They  have  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  increased  protection  from  import 
competition  and  also  favoured  controls  on 
U.S.  multinational  corporations  to  ensure 
that  their  activities  conform  to  the  UB.  na- 
tional interest. 

United  States  agrlculttire  remains  for  the 
most  part  highly  competitive  and  has  a  major 
tntereet  in  freer  trade  and  international  com- 
petition, but  the  farm  oommunlty  does  not 
seem  to  have  mobilized  Its  efforts  In  this  di- 
rection and  Is  also  concerned  about  do- 
mestic problems  such  as  tbe  decline  in  the 
farm  population  and  in  the  number  of  small 
farms. 

The  attitude  of  the  business  community 
Is  ambivalent.  Leirge  oorporatlons  on  tbe 
whole  have  a  stake  in  freer  trade  and  are 
seriously  ooncemed  about  tbe  ptosslbillty  of 
a  reversion  to  protectionism.  Many  enter- 
prises, however,  have  suffered  from  in- 
creasingly stiff  foreign  competition  and  wel- 
comed the  additional  protection  they  re- 
ceived from  the  August  15  measiues,  includ- 
ing the  10  percent  surcharge. 

The  national  mood  of  uncertainty  and 
concern  over  domestic  problems  is  refiected 
in  the  U.8.  Congress.  There  is  still  a  slg- 


ntflcaat  base  of  support  for  liberal  tndtB| 
poUclaa,  but  it  la  fragjDOSBttd  and  appMn 
to  laok  isadsrsblp.  In  gsDcral,  CongBta 
ssitms  to  b*  prepisred  to  respond  to  tks 
mood  of  tbe  nation  and  It  might  waU  bt 
responsive  to  protectionist  initiatives.  Tbsrs 
U  a  strong  dlsposltlAn  to  believe  that  tte 
United  States  has  not  been  tough  enou^  in 
trade  and  economic  negotiations  in  the  pMt 
and  that  it  has  received  less  than  it  hu 
given.  Whatever  the  direction  of  VB.  pollclis, 
one  may  expect  Congress  to  Insist  that,  la  any 
future  trade  and  economic  arrangements, 
U.3.  national  interesU  wiU  be  fully  pro- 
tected  and  that  the  expected  benefits  wUl 
not  be  leas  than  the  value  of  U.S.  concessions. 
This  teiidency  to  a  rigid  balancing  of  costs 
and  benefits  will  inevitably  tend  to  favour  a 
narrower  and  shorter-term  view  of  VS.  In* 
terests. 

Tbe  thrust  of  U.S.  economic  policy  In  thase 
circumstances  is  likely  to  depend  largtiy 
on  the  will  and  tbe  leadership  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  especially  of  the  President. 
Basically,  the  U.S.  economic  strategy  Inlttatad 
last  Augiist  and  the  explanatory  statements 
made  by  tbe  President  suggest  that  the  ma- 
jor Objectives  of  the  Administration  are  to 
reeolve  the  real  and  serious  undeclylng  eoo- 
nomic  problems  of  the  United  States  on  the 
course  towards  freer  international  trade  and 
payments.  At  tbe  same  time,  official  state- 
ments have  echoed  tbe  view  that  a  major 
reason  for  tbe  VS.  troubles  Is  that  tbe  US. 
has  been  too  generous  In  tbe  past,  while 
other  countries  have  failed  to  carry  their 
proper  share  of  tbe  burden. 

Orderly  system 

United  States  Interests  are  seen  to  require 
an  orderly  and  effective  international  trad- 
ing and  monetary  system,  but  one  that  will 
be  reformed  and  adapted  to  tbe  new  Interna- 
tional situation  and  that  will  better  ensure 
that  all  major  countries  share  In  ocMicessloiu 
and  benefits.  Althotigh  it  is  recognized  thst 
the  most-favoured-natlon  principle  continues 
to  have  validity  as  the  foundation  of  the 
system,  the  emphasis  is  placed  more  on  ftnd- 
Ing  effective  means  to  expand  and  facilitate 
trade  and  payments,  consistent  with  domes- 
tic economic  and  social  needs,  and  in  improv- 
ing the  terms  of  ootnpetitton  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  negotiations  to  include  all  p>ollcy 
Instruments  and  procedures  affecting  trade 
and  payments.  Ttils  objective  and  perception 
is  reinforced  by  the  political  goal  of  the  U.S. 
Administration  to  restore  and  enhance  U.S. 
economic  strength  and  vitality  so  as  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  play  a  reduced  but 
still  dominant  role  In  world  affairs  that  will 
be  more  easily  sustainable  over  the  long  run. 

At  tbe  same  time.  U.S.  policy  oould  also 
Involve  less  liberal  elements  and  might  not 
be  free  of  oontradlctl<»is.  A  sharp  swing  to- 
ward economic  Isolationism  seems  unlikely, 
but  It  oould  result  from  failure  to  resolve  the 
outstanding  and  difBcult  issues  of  ref<xinlng 
the  trade  and  monetary  system  and  of 
launching  new  and  meaningful  trade  nego- 
tiations Involving  tbe  enlarged  European 
Economic  Community  and  Japan,  or  from  an 
Inability  to  control  domestic  inflation  and 
to  bring  tbe  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Into 
better  equilibrium.  Even  if  the  United  States 
manages  to  hold  to  tbe  course  of  freer  trade. 
It  IS  expected  to  be  an  even  tougher  bargain- 
ing p>artner  than  in  the  past. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  has  consciously  bad  In  mind 
any  particular  continental  doctrine  with  re- 
spect to  Canada  In  the  context  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment's new  econotnle  strategy.  At  the 
same  time,  in  implementing  this  strategy, 
US.  policies  and  interests  on  particular  Can- 
ada-U.S.  Issues,  ranging  from  the  automo- 
tive and  defence-sharing  agreements  through 
the  growing  concern  over  congestion  and 
pollution  to  the  Increasing  U.S.  need  for  en- 
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MKt  and  natural  reaoure«s,  eoald  well  oon- 
^Se  towards  a  more  oooMaentaUat  VS.  ap- 
IJeiOh  The  U.8.  interest  in  malnt^ltHnf  a 
^Mtantlal  vdume  of  VS.  turmimuxt* 
Iwoad  could  atoo  In  pwwttoe  iunA-n  sotna 
J^S^ms  for  Oanad*.  no^^wtthrtandlng  tha 
^nt  indlcatlooa  that  the  United  Stetas 
oovemment  iinderstaiida  that  on  this  mas- 
ter Canai»a  must  deelda  forltael*  wtomM  poll- 
dss  are  best  suited  to  its  own  n«tlooal  In- 

tsrests.  

TRS  cAirsDtsw  sccmt 

ptn"**'^  attitudes,  too.  b»Te  been  chang- 
ing perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the  Can- 
»da-UB.  relationship  Is  becoming  an  absorb- 
ing focus  of  much  Canadian  thinking  about 
the  Canadian  condition.  Tbla  Is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  tbe  foreign  policy  review, 
which  attributes  Its  own  genesis  in  part  to 
"frustration  .  .  .  about  having  to  live  In  the 
shadow  of  tbe  United  States  and  Its  foreign 
policy  about  the  heavy  dependence  of  Can- 
ada's economy  on  continuing  American  pros- 
perity and  about  the  marked  influence  of 
Sat  large  and  dynamic  society  on  Canadian 
life  m  general". 

This  is  a  relatively  new  set  of  perceptions. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  aspects  of 
such  evidence  as  is  provided  by  the  public 
opinion  poHs  has  been  tbe  change  in  Cana- 
dian attitudes  over  the  past  two  daeadsa.  In 
the  19608  and  early  iMOe.  mo«t  Canadians 
were  firm  in  their  support  for  VS.  pedicles 
and  certainly  gave  no  eridenoe  of  pereettlng 
s  UJ3.  threat  to  Canada.  In  1968  as  many  as 
98  per  cent  of  those  poUed  supported  the  idea 
of  free  trade  with  the  United  States.  On  the 
more  general  Issue  of  dependence,  tbe  polls 
taken  between  1948  and  1983  indicated  that 
St  least  half  of  those  poUed  did  not  think 
Canadian  life  was  belxig  undiUy  influenced 
by  the  United  SUtes.  indeed,  a  1988  poll 
recorded  60  per  cent  as  believing  that  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States  was  beneficial 
to  Canada.  All  in  aU,  attitudes  during  that 
period  appeared  to  be  much  more  congenial 
to  close  Canadian  Involteraent  with  the 
united  States  than  Is  the  case  today. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  overriding 
Issue  to  emerge  from  the  Canada-U.S.  rela- 
tionship for  most  Canadians  today  is  that  of 
economic  Independence.  For  example,  a  croes- 
sectlon  of  various  polls  Indicates  that  88.6 
per  cent  of  Canadians  think  It  Important  for 
Canada  to  have  more  control  over  its  own 
economy;  that  two  of  every  three  Canadians 
view  the  current  level  of  American  invest- 
ment in  Canada  as  being  too  high;  that, 
while  seren  out  of  every  ten  Oanadlaos  are 
prepared  to  acknowledge  that  Amerlean  In^ 
vestment  has  given  them  a  bigbsr  standard 
of  living  than  they  mlgbt  otbarwlae  have 
had,  almost  half  of  tbam  would  be  willing 
to  accept  a  lower  Urlztg  standard  If  that 
were  the  i»lce  to  be  paid  for  oontrolllng  or 
reducing  the  level  of  American  inTestment. 
These  are  admittedly  national  averages.  Tbey 
do  not  necessarily  do  justice  to  pronounced 
regional  variations. 

If  tbB  national  mood  Is  to  be  compre- 
hended in  one  sentence.  It  would  appear 
that  Canadians  remain  aware  of  tbe  beneflts 
of  the  American  connection  but  that,  today 
more  than  at  any  other  time  since  tbe  Sec- 
ond World  War,  they  are  concerned  about 
the  trend  of  the  relationship  and  seem  will- 
ing to  contemplate  and  support  reasonable 
measuree  to  assure  greater  Canadian  Inde- 
pendence. 

Net  floto  revertei 
It  is  a  matter  of  more  than  paaaing  inter- 
est that  th»  nion«ra«nt  CTt  people  between 
Canada  and  the  Unltad  Statea^runs  in  re- 
markable p«tfallel  w«h  the  attitudes  reflected 
In  the  public  opinion  pons.  The  19608,  for 
example,  saw  an  average  of  some  30,000 
Canadians  a  year  moving  to  the  United 
States,  against  a  reverse  flow  of  only  about 
11.000.  These  were  tbe  years  of  the  "bnOn 


drain",  ^rtien  doctors,  englneen,  teachers, 
artists,  wrlt«s  and  musicians  cooiprlsed  the 
latfcet  group  o(  Canadian  emlgnuita.  By  the 
IMOa,  tbe  net  flow  of  Canadians  moving 
across  the  border  started  to  level  off  drama- 
ttcally  untU,  In  1989.  for  tbe  first  time  In 
the  postwar  period,  the  movement  ot  Amer- 
icans to  Canada  actually  exceeded  that  of 
Canadians  to  the  United  states  by  a  small 
margin. 

The  trend  may  prove  temporary.  It  prob- 
ably reflects,  to  some  extent  at  least,  UJB. 
reetrlctlons  on  Canadian  immigration  and 
the  Impact  of  tbe  Vietnam  war.  Nevertheless, 
the  trend  is  not  without  significance.  It  can- 
not eaaUy  be  explained  by  the  normal  quan- 
tltlve  faetora.  The  difference  in  per  capita 
gross  national  product  between  the  two 
countries  has  not  varied  widely  on  either 
side  c^  the  35  percent  mark  and  the  gap  in 
real  per  capita  Incomes  has  stayed  about  the 
same  since  the  war.  The  aklUed  Canadian 
can  still  command  a  significantly  higher 
salary  In  the  United  States.  The  sunny  cli- 
mates of  California  and  Florida  as  places  of 
retirement  have  also  not  changed.  Indeed, 
the  18.000  Canadians  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  In  1989  obvloualy  felt  all  tbe 
old  pulls.  But  scHnetblng  evidently  had 
changed. 

Canada  had  matured.  The  outlines  of  a 
more  distinct  national  profile  were  emerging. 
An  increasingly  Industrial  economy  had  tak- 
en shaps.  The  revolution  In  communica- 
tions gave  promlas  of  knitting  the  country 
more  cloeely  together.  A  quieter  revdutloo 
had  transformed  tbe  face  of  French  Oanada. 
The  fiow  of  Immigrants  from  Europe  and 
elsewhere  was  adding  new  dlmeDslons  to 
Canadian  life.  The  foundations  of  Canada's 
cultural  personality  were  being  strength- 
ened. 

Inevitably,  Canadians  became  more  aware 
of  themselves,  of  the  kind  of  society  they 
were  latent  on  shaping,  of  the  particular 
problems  that  lay  ahead  for  them.  They  were 
oooeemed  about  maintaining  national 
unity;  about  equalizing  economic  opportu- 
nities as  between  the  different  regions  of  the 
country;  about  the  best  ways  of  meeting  the 
chaUenges  of  a  bUingual  and  multicultural 
society.  They  were  concerned  about  their 
future  pro^)erityi  about  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding employmeat  for  the  most  rapidly  ex- 
panding labour  force  of  any  industrlaliaed 
coiHity;  about  the  management  of  the  re- 
sources with  which  their  country  had  been 
so  richly  endowed.  They  were  concerned 
about  the  quaUty  of  their  life;  about  the 
risks  of  blight  brought  about  by  unplanned 
urban  growth;  about  the  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment represented  by  industrial  and 
technological  growth;  about  the  fragile  bal- 
ance of  nature  In  the  Arctic  and  the  quality 
of  tbe  waters  off  Canada's  coasts. 

If  these  concerns  can  be  brought  within 
a  single  focus,  it  Is  that  of  Canada's  destlnot- 
ness.  And  for  Canada  distinctness  could.  In 
recent  years,  have  only  one  meaning:  dis- 
tinctness from  the  United  States,  What  more 
and  more  Canadians  were  brought  to  realize 
was  that,  with  all  the  affinities  and  all  the 
similarities  they  shared  with  the  United 
States,  Canada  was  a  distinct  country  with 
distinct  problems  that  demanded  Canadian 
solutions.  It  was  not  and  U  not  that  Cana- 
dians underrate  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  American  society  or  Its  unbounded 
capacity  for  self-renewal.  It  Is  simply  that 
more  and  jnore  Canadians  have  come  to  con- 
clude that  the  American  model  does  not. 
when  all  la  said  and  done,  fit  the  Canadian 
condition.  Such  a  ooacluslon  haa  led.  not 
unnaturally,  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
Canadians  to  fashion  their  national  envlrMi- 
ment  according  to  their  own  perceptions. 

In  this  changing  context,  what  is  to  be 
done  about  the  continental  p«ll  and  the 
Internal  laomentum  with  vrliich  it  Is  thought 
by   many   to   be   endowed?    It    Is   probably 


useful  to  start  out  by  acknowledging  that 
there  are  immutable  factors  that  cannot  be 
changed.  Otir  bistcry.  our  geognMtby.  our 
demographic  structure  have  imposed  and  wUk 
continue  to  Impose  ibnltaUoBS  on  Canada's 
freedom  of  action.  Whether  ■we  dtfend  it  or. 
not  there  wlU  be  3.000  miles  of  common" 
frontier  with  the  XTnlted  States  Chtoea«t 
WaUa.  Maginot  Unas  or  Iron  Curtains  have 
never  lived  up  to  tbe  claims  of  imperme- 
ablUty  that  were  made  for  them.  We  could 
conceivably  keep  out  American  products  but 
not  American  Ideas,  tastes  or  life  styles.  Wa 
could  tbeoreucally  have  100  percent  Cana- 
dian content  to  our  broadcasting  but  could 
hardly  ban  the  airwaves  to  American  sta- 
tions. We  could  prohibit  the  migration  of 
people  but  not  eliminate  the  strong  inter- 
personal relationships  on  each  side  of  the 
border.  Canadian  independence  can  be  real- 
istic only  wlthta  some  measure  of  toterde- 
pendence  in  the  world.  Canadian  energies 
should  not  be  wasted  or  efforts  misspent  on 
pollciss  that  give  UtUe  promise  of  being 
achievable. 

In  examining  the  options  before  us.  there- 
for*, we  must  neoeesarUy  focus  on  those  areas 
of  the  Oanada-UB.  relationship  where  move- 
ment is  not  forecloeed  by  factors  about  which 
nothing  can  be  done.  .jvww 

m.  THX  OPTIONS  -»A<  - 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  Canadians  havs 
asked  themselves  which  way  they  should  go. 
The  factor  of  geography  remains  s  constant 
element  m  the  eqtiation.  The  disproportion 
between  Canada  and  tha  United  States  to 
terms  of  powsr  has  no*  changed  aU  that 
mneh.  The  continental  pull  itself  has  his- 
torical antecedents.  The  pursuit  of  a  dis- 
tinctive Identity  runs  through  the  process  of 
Oanadlan  natlon-buUding. 

But  if  the  signpoau  are  familiar,  the  land- 
scape is  undoubtedly  different.  Many  of  tbe 
old  cotmtervaUlng  forces  have  disappeared. 
The  links  across  the  common  border  have 
increased  in  number,  impact  and  complexity. 
New  dimensions  are  being  added  to  the 
Oanada-U.8.  relationship  all  the  time.  On 
both  sides,  there  is  now  difficulty  in  looking 
upon  the  relationship  as  being  wholly  exter- 
nal in  character. 

The  world  trend  is  not  helpful  to  Oanada 
m  reeolvlng  this  dilemma.  For  the  trend  is 
dtsoerolbly  m  the  direction  of  interdepend- 
ence. In  the  economic  realm,  in  science.  In 
technology,  that  U  the  direction  in  which 
the  logic  of  events  Is  pointing.  In  Oanada'a 
case,  toevltably.  interdependence  U.  likely 
to  mean  toterdependence  mainly  with  tbs 
United  States.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of 
the  facw.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  value 
judgment.  In  point  of  fact,  the  balance  of 
benefits  of  such  a  trend  for  Canada  may  well 
be  substantial. 

But  this  evades  the  real  question  th»t 
looms  ahead  for  Canada.  And  that  Is  wbetb.- 
er  toterdependence  with  a  big,  powerful, 
dynamic  country  like  the  United  Stales  la 
not  bound,  beyond  a  certato  level  of  toler- 
ance, to  impose  an  unmanageable  strain  on 
the  concept  of  a  separate  Canadian  identity. 
If  not  <m  the  elements  of  Canadian  indepentlt 

ence.  . ' ' 

To  pose  these  questions  is  simple  enou^ts 
To  propound  answers  to  them  is  more  dif- 
ficult because  any  answer  Is  likely  to  touch 
on  the  central  ambiguity  ol  our  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  The  temper  ot  the 
times,  nevertheless,  suggests  that  Canadians 
are  looking  for  answer*.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  many  of  the  answers  are  la  Canadian 
hands.  This  la  becaiise  few  of  the  problems 
engendered  by  the  relationship  ara,  to  fa«t. 
problems  of  deliberate  creation  on  tba  VS. 
side.  They  are  problems  arising  out  of  con- 
tiguity and  disparity  to  wealth  and  power 
axkd.  not  least,  out  of  tbe  many  afllnttles 
that  make  It  more  dlfUctilt  for  Oanadlaaa  to 
stake  out  an  Identity  of  ttaslr  own. 
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Thrae  courses 

Tb«  rMkl  qu««tlan  facing  CaniullAiis  Is  on* 
at  dlrecttoa.  In  pnkcticc,  three  broad  optlona 
an  opm  to  us: 

(■)  W9  c*n  awk  to  maintain  more  or  leaa 
our  prasant  relationship  wttb  the  United 
States  with  a  nUnLnaum  of  poller  adjust- 
mants; 

(h)  we  can  move  deliberately  toward  cloaer 
integmtton  wltli  tbs  United  States: 

Ic)  we  can  pursue  a  comprehenslTe,  long- 
'«nn  strategy  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
Cajiadtan  economy  and  other  aspects  of  our 
national  life  and  In  the  process  to  reduce 
'.b»  present  Canadian  vulnerability. 

Such  a  statemsnt  of  options  may  err  on  the 
side  of  oversUnpllflcatloa.  The  options  are  in- 
tended merely  co  delineate  sreneral  directions 
of  policy.  Bach  opUon  clearly  covers  a  spec- 
trum of  poeslbllltles  and  could  be  supported 
by  a  varied  assortment  of  policy  instruments. 
Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  the  options 
notion  is  not  to  be  dlsoountetl.  For,  In  adopt- 
ing one  of  the  options.  Caradlans  would  be 
making  a  conscious  choice  of  the  continental 
envlroiunent  that,  in  ttietr  view  was  most 
'.tkely  so  be  responsive  to  their  Interests  and 
aspirations  over  the  next  decade  or  two  Con- 
vereely.  no  smarle  option  is  likelv  to  piora 
tenable  unless  It  commands  a  broad  national 
consensus. 

Seeking   to  maintain  omr  present   position 
with  minimum  policy  chan{fes 

The  first  option  would  be  to  aim  at  main- 
taining more  or  less  the  present  pattern  of 
our  eoonomlc  and  political  relationship  with 
the  United  States  *lth  a  minimum  of  policy 
change  either  goierally  or  In  the  Canadar- 
Unlt£d  States  context. 

TTie  formulation  notwithstanding,  this  Is 
not  an  option  meazdng  no  change.  In  tl»e 
present  climate,  any  option  that  did  not  pro- 
vide for  change  wtjuld  clearly  be  unreal  Lstlc 
The  rwaitlee  of  power  in  the  world  are 
changing.  Some  of  the  international  syatams 
that  have  provided  the  context  for  our  mone- 
tary and  trading  relations  In  the  postwar 
period  are  in  the  process  of  reshaping.  The 
United  States  is  embarked  on  a  basic  reap- 
oralsal  of  Its  position  and  policies.  The  Cana- 
dian situation  Is  itself  changing  and  new 
perceptions  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Canada-US.  relationship.  All  this  suggests 
that  some  ad)ustme&ts  In  Canadian  policy 
are  unavoidable. 

The  first  opUOB  would  neither  discount  the 
fact  of  change  nor  deny  the  need  to  acoom- 
modat*  to  it.  But  it  would  imply  a  Jtidgment 
that,  at  least  on  the  preeent  evidence,  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  or  are  foreseeable 
are  not  of  a  nature  or  magnitude  to  call  for 
a  basic  reorientation  of  Canadian  poUciee, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  United 
States. 

In  practical  terms,  this  woiUd  mean  main- 
taining the  general  thrust  of  our  trade  and 
industrial  policies.  Including  a  large  degree 
5f  laissex  fatro  in  economic  policy,  a  multi- 
lateral, most-favoured-natlon  approach  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  our  trade  policy, 
emphasis  on  securing  improved  acoecs  to  the 
US.  market,  the  vigorous  eacport  of  commodi- 
ties aind  semi-processed  goods,  and  continu- 
ing efforts  to  Industrialise  domestically  by 
rationalizing  prodnctlon.  in  large  part  for 
export.  Presumably,  little  or  no  change  would 
be  made  in  the  preeent  way  of  handling  mat- 
ters at  issue  witli  the  United  States,  which 
is  OS*  of  dealing  with  each  problem  as  it 
arteea  aad  seeking  to  maintain  something  of 
a  "spedal  relationship". 

Sew  oonstrainta 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  The 
changes  that  are  taking  place  on  both  sides 
of  ttte  border  p«int  to  new  opportunities  and 
new  ooMstralnts  emerglDg  for  Canada.  We 
would  aim  at  seising  the  opportunities  and 
uniting  tka  eonstraints  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  In  tke  praees*  we  would  be  concerned 


about  the  balance  of  benefits  for  Canada,  but 
we  would  be  less  concerned  about  how  any 
>;ive^  transaction  or  act  of  policy  fitted  into 
some  overall  conception  of  our  relationship 
vith  the  United  SUtes. 

Nevertheless,  other  things  being  equal,  we 
vould  seek  to  avoid  any  further  significant 
increase  In  our  dependence  on  the  Unlt«d 
states  and  our  vulnsrabillty  to  th*  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  U.S.  market  and  to  changes  in 
Uj3.  economic  policy.  An  effort  to  diversify 
our  export  miurkets  rould  not  be  Incompatl- 
bl*  with  the  first  option;  nor  would  a  policy 
to  take  advantage  of  accelerating  demand  for 
our  mineral  and  energy  resources  to  secure 
more  processing  and  employment  in  Canada 
and,  generally,  to  reap  greater  benefits  from 
this  major  national  asset;  nor  would  some 
further  moderat*  Canadian  action  to  achieve 
greater  control  over  the  domestic  economic 
and  cultural  environment. 

In  siun,  this  is  essentially  a  pragmatic 
iptlon.  It  would  not,  by  definition.  Involve 
radical  policy  departures.  It  would  deal  with 
issues  as  they  arose  on  the  basis  of  judg- 
meats  made  in  relation  to  each  issue.  It  is 
uot  a  static  option  because  it  would  address 
itself  to  the  solution  of  problenu  generated 
by,  an  environment  which  Is  Itself  dynamic. 
One  of  Its  main  attractions  is  that,  we  trust, 
it  would  not  foreclcs*  other  options. 

Tha  precis*  implications  and  costs  of  this 
option  are  difficult  to  predict  because  they 
would  vary  significantly  depending  on  de- 
velopnxents  over  the  short  sAd  medium 
term.  Accommodation  of  current  UjS,  preoc- 
cupattoos,  however  limited,  would  entail 
some  oosis  and  could  Involve  an  liicre«Me  in 
our  dependence  on  the  United  States.  If 
U.S.  difficulties  proved  more  durable,  and  if 
significant  improvements  in  access  to  other 
markets  did  not  materialize,  pressures  might 
davelop  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
for  further  special  bilateral  arrangements. 
.Alternatively,  If  protectionist  attitudes  in  the 
United  States  were  to  find  reflection  in  offi- 
cial policy,  we  might  be  forced  to  seek  oUmv 
markets  on  whatever  terms  we  oovild  and 
perhaps  to  make  painful  adjustments  In 
jTder  to  reorient  our  Industry  to  serve  main- 
ly the  domestic  market. 

On  more  opttmlstio  assunaptlons  about  the 
course  of  U.S.  policy  and  the  future  of  th* 
International  trading  system,  the  first  option 
nUght  be  followed  for  some  time  with  osten- 
sible success.  The  real  question  is  whether 
it  oomes  fully  to  grips  with  the  basic  Ca- 
nadian 8ltuati<m  or  with  th*  underlying  oon- 
Unentai  pull.  There  Is  a  risk  that.  In  pur- 
aultig  a  purely  pragmatic  course,  we  may 
QuA  ourselves  drawn  more  doseiy  into  the 
U.8.  orbit.  At' the  and  of  the  day,  therefore,  it 
may  be  dlScvUt  for  the  present  position  to 
b»  maintained,  let  alone  improved,  without 
more  fundamental  shifts  In  Canadian  policy. 
aioser  inteffration  vith  the  United  States 

The  second  option  is  to  accept  that.  In  a 
world  where  economies  of  scale  are  dictating 
an  increasing  polarization  of  trade  and  In 
the  face  of  intensified  Integrating  pressures 
wtthtn  North  America,  the  oontlnu^tlon  of 
the  existing  relationship,  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic separation  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  do«8  not  make  good  sense,  and  to 
proceed  from  that  conclusion  deliberately  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  an  arrangement  with 
the  United  State*  involving  closer  economic 
ties. 

The  option  spans  a  oonsldera'ble  range  of 
poeslbUltles.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
it  might  Involve  no  naore  than  the  pursuit 
of  sectoral  or  other  limited  arrangements 
wltb  th*  United  states  based  on  an  assess- 
ment of  mutual  Interest.  In  effect,  this  would 
represent  an  exteiislon  of  past  practices  ez- 
oept  to  the  extent  that  suoh  arrangetnents 
would  b*  pursued  more  a*  a  matter  ol  delib- 
erate policy.  We  might  seek,  for  exampl*,  to 
adapt  to  other  Industries  th*  approe««h  re- 


flected in  th*  AutoBtotlT*  Produet*  A^m*. 
ment.  Tb*  cb*mioal  Industry  is  on*  moi 
Industry  that  could  l*ad  itself  to  ratloaal- 
iaation  on  a  North -South  basis.  Th*  a«m- 
space  Industry  might  well  be  another,  w* 
might  also  endeavour  to  negotiat*  a  coatt- 
n*ntal  arrangement  with  th«  United  3tat« 
covering  energy'  resources.  U.nd*r  such  an 
arrangemsnt,  VS.  access  to  Canadian  en- 
ergy supplies  might  be  trad*d  In  ezcbang* 
for  unimpeded  access  to  the  VS.  market 
for  Canadian  uranium,  petroleum  and  petro- 
chemical products  ( to  be  produced  by  a  much 
expanded  and  developed  Industry  wlttiUi 
Canada). 

This  more  limited  form  of  integration  hAs 
a  certain  logic  to  It  &n<L  Indeed,  warrants 
careful  examination.  It  may  be  expected. 
however,  to  generate  pressures  for  more  and 
more  continental  arrangements  of  this  Wnd 
that  would  be  increasingly  difficult  to  resist. 
Experience  with  the  Automotive  Products 
Agreement  suggests  that.  In  any  such  sec- 
toral arrangements,  there  may  be  difficulty 
m  maintaining  an  equal  voice  with  the 
United  states  over  time.  Nor  could  we  be 
sure  that  the  concept  of  formal  symmetry, 
on  which  the  United  States  has  lately  In- 
sisted, is  one  that  can  easily  be  built  Into  a 
sectoral  arrangement  without  Impairing  the 
interests  of  the  economically  weaker  partner. 
In  the  energy  field,  by  dealing  contlnenlaUy 
with  the  U;ilted  States,  we  would  almost 
certainly  limit  our  cv>aclty  to  oome  to  an 
arrangement  with  other  potential  purchasers, 
lu  Surope  or  Japan,  quite  apart  from  pos- 
sibly Impinging  upon  future  Canadian 
needs.  In  sum,  we  mlgfat  well  be  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  partial  or  sectoral  ar- 
rangements are  less  likely  to  afford  us  the 
protection  we  seek  than  a  more  comprebeui 
slve   regime  of   free   trade. 

A  free-trade  area  or  a  customs  union  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States  would,  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  be  irreversible  for 
Canada  once  emboxked  upon.  It  would,  theo- 
retically, protect  us  against  future  c^iangea 
in  U.S.  trade  policy  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world,  though  not  against  changes  in  U.S. 
domestic  economic  policy.  This  option  has 
been  rejected  In  the  past  because  It  vea 
Judged  to  be  likconststent  with  Canada's  de- 
sire to  preserve  a  maximum  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence, not  because  it  lacked  economic 
sense  In  terms  of  Canadian  living  standards 
and  the  stability  of  the  Canadian  economy. 
Riaka  invented 

A  free-trad*  area  permits  greater  freedom 
than  a  customs  or  economic  union,  wtilch 
calls  fear  a  tinlfled  external  tariff  and  oonald- 
eraM*  hTmonlwatlon  of  fiscal  and  otber  do- 
mresUc  eooneodc  poUcles.  It  migbt  enaM*  uM, 
for  example,  to  continue  to  protect  our  en- 
evgy  resource*  by  limiting  exports  to  the  sur- 
pduses  available  after  meeting  present  and 
prospective  Canadian  requirements  and  to 
einstu«  against  harmful  pricing  practices.  It 
woiild  not  debar  us  from  continuing  to  bar- 
gain with  third  countries  for  improved  ac- 
cess to  their  markets  or  from  protecting  cur- 
sives against  loiw-coet  imports.  Yet  It  must 
be  aeoepted  that  the  Izrtegratioin  of  the  Cana- 
dian aJid  XJS.  •oonotnles  would  proceed 
apace  and  w»  stiould  be  bound  to  be  mors 
affected  than  ever  by  decisions  taken  in 
Washington  wlfta  only  Umlted  and  Indirect 
nMans  of  Influencing  thenv. 

IntematlotMlly,  tbere  is  a  real  risk  that  th* 
conclusion  of  a  free-trade  arrangement  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  tTnlted  States  would 
be  taken  a*  aetrtlng  tb*  seal  upon  the  polazl- 
zsation  of  world  trade.  To  th*  extent  that  it 
was.  our  room  for  bargwlnlng  with  third 
oountries  would  InevltaMy  be  reduced  and 
our  economic  fortunes  become  more  closely 
llnk«d  with  these  of  tb*  United  Stot**. 

Ttxe  experience  of  free-trade  area*  (such 
as  the  European  Pre*  Trade  Aaeootatlon) 
suggests,  in  any  aa«e,  tbat  tbey  tend  to  evolve 
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Ufimi  more  org&nM  a<Taage(neo«s  and  the 
l^nooiBMtton  of  Internal  eoonomlo  poU- 
clM.  More  specifically,  th*r  t*nd  UmrnriM.  a 
fOH  customs  and  eeonoialo  tmlon  as  a  mat- 
Mr  of  IntcrnaJ  Wglo.  A  Oanada-XTB.  fl**- 
ttad*  vea  mmld  be  almnt  oertala  to  do 
likewise.  Indeed,  such  a  odune  could  be  ar- 
gued to  be  In  the  Oanaddan  tefcereet  beeaua*, 
to  compete,  w*  would  probably  require  some 
hannoniaation  of  social  and  eoonotnlc  ooets. 
If  a  free-trade  area  or  customs  union  is  a 
^nU  nigh  Irreversible  option  for  Canada,  this 
cannot  necessarily  be  assumed  to  be  the  case 
for  the  united  States.  A  situation  could 
easily  be  imagined  in  whMi  difficulties  arose 
In  certain  economic  sectors  or  region*  of  the 
United  States  when  the  Congress  might  feel 
constrained  to  seek  to  halt  or  reverse  the 
process.  The  central  problem,  here  as  else- 
where, is  the  enormotm  disparity  In  power 
between  the  United  State*  and  Canada. 

It  Is  arguable,  therefore,  that  in  the  end 
the  only  really  sale  way  to  guard  against 
reversal  and  to  obtain  e«entlal  safsguarda 
for  Canadian  industry  and  other  Canadian 
economic  interests  might  be  to  move  to  some 
form  of  political  union  at  the  same  time.  The 
object  would  be  to  obtain  for  Canadians  a 
genuine  and  usable  voice  in  decisions  affect- 
ing our  integrated  economies. 

At  first  glance  this  might  look  like  pursu- 
ing the  argument  to  an  unwarranted  con- 
clusion. The  Buropeans.  it  could  b*  argued, 
have,  afUr  aU.  found  it  possible  to  operate 
a  customs  union  withoirt  substantial  deroga- 
tions from  their  sovereignty.  Even  if  this 
changes  to  some  extent  as  they  progress  to- 
wards economic  and  monetary  union,  th* 
prospecM  for  full  poUtlcal  union  or  con- 
fsdsratlon  continue  to  look  relatively  remote. 
But  th*  configuration  of  power  in  Europe 
Is  different.  The  European  countries  are  more 
reoognlssably  different  from  one  aaotber; 
their  Identities  are  older  and  more  deeply 
anchored;  and  they  are  much  more  nearly 
equal  in  resources  and  power.  There  is  a 
certain  balance  in  the  decisionmaking  sys- 
tem of  the  European  Econotnlo  Oommunlty 
that  would  not  be  conceivable  in  a  bilateral 
C8nada-U.S.  arrangement.  Por  the  Etmspeans, 
moreover,  the  problem  has  been  one  of  tran- 
scending historical  conflicts.  For  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  the  problem  has  been  one  of 
asserting  Its  separate  identity  and  develop- 
ing Its  cliaracter  distinctive  from  that  of  the 
United  States  In  the  face  of  slmllarltlee. 
afttnlties  and  a  whole  host  of  common 
denominators. 

Throughout  this  discussion  It  has  been 
assumed  that  proposals  for  free  trade  or  a 
customs  union  with  Canada  would  be  wel- 
comed In  the  United  States.  This  Is  not  an 
unreasonable  awnimptlon.  taking  account 
of  the  substantial  interpenetration  that  ad- 
ready  exists  between  the  two  economies  and 
the  vested  Interests  that  have  been  created 
m  the  process  on  the  part  of  VS.  business 
and  labour.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  aarump- 
tlon  that  remains  to  be  tested  against  chang- 
ing attitudes  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Implications  for  U.S.  trade  and  other  pt^lcles 
that,  like  Canada's,  have  been  global  rather 
than  regional  in  their  general  thinst.  Con- 
gressional reaction.  In  particular,  would  be 
a  matter  of  conjecture  until  the  Issue  was 
on  the  table.  Political  union  would  presuma- 
bly raise  issues  of  a  different  order  of  com- 
plexity, although  it  has  from  time  to  time 
had  respectable  support  in  some  circles  In 
the  United  States. 

Safeguards  required 
If  we  were  to  opt  for  integration,  deliberate 
and  coherent  policies  and  programs  would 
be  required,  both  before  and  after  an  ar- 
rangement was  achieved,  to  cope  with  the 
difficult  adjustments  that  would  be  entailed 
for  Canada.  An  adequate  transitional  period 
would  be  essential.  Some  safeguards  for  pro- 


duottoa  and  oontlnued  Indtntrlal  growth  in 
Canada  would  hav*  to  b*  n«gotla««d.  Agri- 
ouRure  might  MnMiv*  a*  another  prototem 
■•otor.  la  praetlc*,  any  safsguards  would 
probably  b«  limited  largely  to  a  transitional 
p*rlod  and  could  not  b*  exp*ct*d  to  cuabion 
tlu  impact  of  integration  for  an  Indefinite 
futui*,  A  t«nd*ncy  for  the  centres  of  produc- 
tion— and  populatton — to  mov*  south  mlgfat, 
in  the  long  run.  be  difficult  to  stem.  But  the 
mor*  relaxed  environment  Canada  has  to 
offer  aad  tb*  lesser  prominence  of  pressures 
In  Canadian  society  might  also,  over  time, 
exert  a  countervailing  influeno*  on  any 
piu«ly  economic  trend. 

The  probable  economic  costs  and  benefits 
of  this  option  would  require  careful  calcu- 
lation. The  more  fundamental  issues,  how- 
ever, are  clearly  political.  In  fact,  it  Is  a 
moot  question  wli*th*r  this  option,  or  any 
part  of  it,  is  politically  tenable  In  the  present 
or  any  fore*«eat)le  climate  of  Canadian  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Reactions  and  attitudes  would  no  doobt 
differ  across  the  country.  The  cleavage  of 
Interest  ttetween  the  c*ntral,  industrial la*d 
region  and  th*  W*st*m  provinc*8  on  this 
issue  haa  become  apparent  in  recent  years. 
Attitudes  rooted  In  historical  tradition  could 
be  expected  to  play  tbelr  part  in  the  Atlantic 
Provinces.  The  reaction  In  the  French-speak- 
ing areas  is  more  difficult  to  predict.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  tend  not  to  draw  a  very 
sharp  distinction  between  the  Impact  of 
economic  control  of  local  enterprise  whether 
exercised  from  the  United  States  or  from 
elsewhere  in  Canada.  But  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  among  many  French-speaking  Canadi- 
ans the  prospect  of  union  with  the  United 
States  would  be  viewed  as  risking  their  even- 
tual submergence  In  a  eea  of  some  200  million 
English -speaking  North  Americans  and  as  a 
reversal  of  the  efforts  made  in  Canada  over 
the  last  ten  years  to  create  a  favourable  cll- 
mat*  for  the  survival  and  development  of  the 
French  language  and  culture  In  North  Amer- 
ica. 

There  is  a  real  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  whole  of  Canada  could  be  brought  Into 
union  with  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
full-fledged  poUtlcal  union  Is  not  the  basic 
intent  of  this  option.  But,  to  the  ext*nt 
that  the  logic  of  events  may  impel  us  In  that 
direction,  almost  any  form  of  closer  Integi^- 
tlon  with  the  United  States  may  be  ex- 
pected to  generate  opposition  in  Canada.  If 
It  Is  true,  moreover,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case,  that  a  more  vigorous  sense  of  identity 
has  been  taking  root  among  Canadians  In 
recent  years,  it  is  unlikely  that  opposition  to 
this  option  would  be  confined  to  particular 
parts  of  the  coiuitry. 

A  comprehenaioe  strategy  to  strengthen  the 
Canadian  economy 
The  basic  aim  of  the  third  option  would 
be,  over  time,  to  lessen  the  vulnerability 
of  the  Canadian  economy  to  external  factors, 
including.  In  particular,  the  Impact  of  the 
United  States  and,  in  the  process,  to 
strengthen  our  capacity  to  advance  basic 
Canadian  goals  and  develop  a  more  con- 
fident sense  of  national  Identity.  If  It  is  to  l>e 
successfully  pursued,  the  approach  inrpllolt 
m  this  option  would  clearly  have  to  be  car- 
ried over  into  other  areas  of  national  en- 
deavour and  supported  by  appropriate  poli- 
cies. But  the  main  thrust  of  the  option 
would  be  towards  the  development  of  a  bal- 
anced and  efficient  economy  to  be  achieved 
by  means  of  a  deliberate,  comprehensive  and 
long'term  strategy. 

The  accent  of  the  option  is  on  Canada.  It 
tries  to  come  to  grips  with  one  of  th*  un- 
wanted questions  that  runs  through  so  much 
of  the  Canada-UB.  relationship,  and  which 
Is  what  kind  of  Canada  it  is  that  Canadians 
actually  want.  It  is  thus  In  no  sense  an  antl- 
Amerlcan  option.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  the 
one  option  of  all  those  presented  that  recog- 


nises that  In.  the  final  analysis,  it  laay  be 
for  the  Canadian  physician  t*  heal  hiine*!f . 

The  option  Is  subject  to  two  qualUlcatlona. 
"Over  time"  reeognloas  that  the  full  bene- 
fits will  take  time  to  materialtte,  but  that  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  put  and  maintain  the  Canadian 
economy  on  such  a  course.  "To  laesen" 
acknowledges  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
process  because  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that 
any  economy,  however  structured,  let  alone 
Canada's  can  be  made  substantially  immune 
to  developments  in  the  world  around  us  In 
an  era  of  growing  interdependence. 

The  option  is  one  that  can  have  validity 
on  most  assiunptions  about  the  external  en- 
vironment. A  basically  multilateral  environ- 
ment, of  course,  in  which  trade  is  governed 
by  the  moet-fsvoured-nation  principle, 
would  enhance  Its  chances  of  success.  But  it 
would  not  be  Invalldsted  by  other  premises. 
Tttat  is  because  the  option  relates  basically 
to  the  Canadian  economy.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
recast  that  economy  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  It  more  rational  and  more  efficient  as 
a  basis  for  Canada's  trade  abroad 

The  present  may  be  an  auspicious  time 
for  embarkltig  on  this  option.  Our  trading 
position  is  strong.  We  are  regarded  as  a  stable 
and  affluent  country  with  a  significant  mar- 
ket and  much  to  oOvr  to  our  global  custotners 
In  the  way  of  resources  and  other  products. 
Our  balance  of  payments  has  been  Improv- 
ing in  relative  terms.  We  are  no  longer  as 
dependent  on  large  capital  inflows  as  we 
once  were.  A  new  round  of  comprehensive 
trade  negotiations  la  In  prospect  during  1973. 
Above  all.  there  Is  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
within  Canada  and  greater  recognition 
abroad  of  Canada's  right  to  chart  its  own 
economic  course. 

Keyed  to  exports 

TtM  option  assumae  that  tb*  basic  nature 
of  our  eoonomy  will  continu*  unchanged. 
That  is  to  say  that  given  th*  existing  ratio 
of  reoources  to  population.  Canada  will 
continue  to  have  to  depend  for  a  Urge  pro- 
portion of  its  national  wealth  on  the  ability 
to  export  goods  and  services  to  external 
markets  on  secure  terms  of  access.  The  object 
is  easentially  to  create  a  sounder,  less  vul- 
nerable economic  base  for  competing  In  the 
domestic  and  world  markets  and  deliberately 
to  broaden  the  spectrum  of  markets  in  which 
Canadians  can  and  will  compete. 

In  terms  of  piollcy,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  encourage  the  specialization  and  ration- 
alisation of  production  and  the  emergence 
of  strong  Canadian-controUed  firms  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  a  market  of  the  else 
of  Canada's  may  not  provide  an  adequate 
base  for  the  economies  of  scale  that  are  a 
basic  Ingredient  of  international  efficiency. 
The  argument  is  valid  only  up  to  a  point.  ITie 
scale  oi  efficiency  is  different  for  different  in- 
dustries and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  mar- 
ket of  22  mlUlon  people  with  relatively  high 
Incomes  should  prove  inadequate  for  many 
industries  which  are  not  the  most  complex 
or  capital-intensive. 

The  close  co-operation  of  government,  bual- 
neas  and  labour  would  be  essential  through 
all  phases  of  the  Implenaentatlon  of  such  an 
Industrial  strategy.  So  would  government 
efforts  to  provide  a  climate  conducive  to  the 
expansion  of  Canadian  entrepreneurial  activ- 
ity. It  may  be  desirable,  and  possible,  in  the 
process  to  foster  the  development  of  large, 
efficient  multlnatlonally-operating  Canadian 
firms  that  could  effectively  compete  in  world 
markets.  It  may  also  be  pKMslble.  as  a  conse- 
quence of  greater  efflclenctes,  for  Canadian 
firms  to  meet  a  higher  proportion  of  the  do- 
mestic requirement  for  goods  and  sernces. 
But  that  would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  en- 
hanced level  of  competltlvenaee  wtalcb  the 
opUon  is  designed  to  prosaote:  It  is  not  l«  the 
spirit  of  th*  option  to  foMer  import  sutwtlto- 
tion  88  an  «nd  in  itseH  with  all  ttae  risks  that 
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woui4  entail  of  carrying  u»  beyond  the  latJt- 
gla»  ot  effldeney. 

The  option  htJt  been  vriouMlj  <ie«orlbed  m 
Involving  »  aellberate.  comprehenalve  and 
long-term  strategy  It  l»  bound  to  be  long- 
term  because  some  subetantlal  recMtlng  of 
economic  structviree  may  be  involved.  It  U 
comprehenelve  in  the  senae  that  It  will  en- 
tall  the  mutually-reinforcing  use  and  adap- 
tation of  a  wide  variety  of  policy  inatru- 
naenu.  Fiscal  policy,  monetary  policy,  the 
tariff,  the  rules  of  competltlcm,  government 
procurement,  foreign  inveetment  regulations, 
science  policy  m»y  all  have  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  objective*  aaeoclated  with 
this  option.  The  choice  and  combination  of 
policy  Instrument*  will  depend  on  the  pre- 
cise goals  to  be  attained.  The  implications, 
coots  and  benefits  of  the  option  will  vary  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  saying  that  the  strategy  must  be  de- 
liberate. It  is  accepted  that  It  must  invoKe 
some  degree  of  planning,  indicative  or  other- 
wise, and  that  there  must  be  at  least  &  modi- 
cum of  consistency  in  applying  It.  One  Impli- 
cation of  the  conception  of  dellberatenees  la 
that  the  strategy  may  have  to  entaU  a  some- 
what greater  measure  of  govemmant  involve- 
ment than  ha*  been  the  caae  In  the  past.  T&e 
whole  Issue  of  goverrunent  involvement,  how- 
erer,  needs  to  be  kept  in  proper  perspective. 
The  Oovenunent  is  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  Involved  In  the  operation  of  the  econ- 
omy m  a  substantial  way.  This  is  a  function 
of  the  responsibUlty  which  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  shares  with  other  sovereign 
govemmenU  for  ensuring  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  It*  citizens  In  a  context  of 
social  Justice.  A  wide  variety  of  policy  In- 
strumenu  and  Incentive*  Is  already  being  de- 
ployed to  that  end,  largely  with  the  support 
and  often  at  the  instance  of  thooe  who  are 
more  directly  concerned  with  the  running  of 
different  segments  of  the  economy.  It  Is  not 
expected  that  the  pursuit  of  this  particular 
option  will  radically  alter  the  relation  be- 
tween Qovernment  and  the  buslneas  com- 
munity, even  if  the  Oovemment  were  to  con- 
cern Itself  more  doeely  with  the  direction  In 
which  the  economy  was  evolving. 

Much  the  same  considerations  apply  to 
the  relationship  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial jurisdictions.  It  Is  true  that.  In  the 
divers*  clrciunstances  that  are  bound  to  pre- 
vaU  In  a  country  like  Canada,  the  task  of  ag- 
gregating the  national  Interest  la  not  always 
easy.  There  may  be  a  ptfoblem,  therefore,  in 
achieving  the  kind  of  broad  consensus  on 
objective*,  prlorltlee  and  Instrumentalities 
on  which  the  sucoeesful  pursuit  of  anything 
on  the  line*  of  the  present  option  Is  likely  to 
hinge.  Part  of  the  problem  may  derive  from 
a  divergent  asseosment  of  short-term  In- 
terest*. In  terms  of  longer-range  goals,  it  Is 
much  les*  apparent  why  federal  and  provin- 
cial Interest*  should  not  be  largely  compatl- 
bl*  or  why  the  elaboration  of  this  option 
should  not  enhance  and  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities for  co-operation  with  the  provinces. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  areas,  such  as  the 
upgrading  of  Canada's  natural  resource  ex- 
port*, where  the  implication*  of  this  opinion 
are  likely  to  coincide  closely  with  provincial 
objective*. 

Impact  on  United  States 
What  of  the  Impact  on  the  United  States, 
which  could  be  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
option?  There  again.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
matters  in  perspective.  There  is  no  basic 
change  envlaageC  in  Canada's  multUateral 
trade  policy.  On  the  contrary,  we  could  ex- 
pect to  be  WOTklng  doeely  with  the  United 
State*  In  promoUng  a  more  liberal  world - 
trading  anvlronraent.  Nor  doe*  the  option  Im- 
ply any  Intaotlon  artlflclaUy  to  distort  our 
traditional  trading  pattern*.  T**  United 
State*  would  aliwwt  certainly  remain  Cana- 
da's meet  important  market  and  source  of 
supply  by  »  '•ry  considerable  margin. 


Tbe  fact  remains,  nevertbelesa,  that  the 
option  Is  dlraeted  towards  reducing  Can- 
ada's vulnerability,  particularly  In  relation 
to  the  United  States.  A  good  deal  of  this 
vulnerabUlty  derive*  from  an  underlying 
continental  pull,  which  U  Inadvertent.  To 
that  extent,  the  risk  of  friction  at  the  gov- 
ernmental level  Is  lessened,  although  it 
would  be  unrealistic  to  discount  It  alto- 
gether. Much  would  depend  on  what  policy 
instruments  were  selected  In  support  of 
this  option  and  how  we  deployed  them.  The 
state  of  the  U.S.  economy  could  be  another 
fact<Hr  determining  US.  reactions  at  any 
given  time.  On  any  reasonable  assumptions, 
however,  such  impact  as  the  option  may  un- 
avoidably have  on  US.  interests  would  be 
cushioned  by  the  timeframe  over  which  It 
Is  being  projected  and  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  absorb  In  a  period  of  general  growth 
and  prosperity.  When  ail  to  said  and  done, 
the  option  alms  at  a  relative  decline  In  our 
dependence  on  the  United  States,  not  at  a 
drastic  change  in  our  bilateral  relationship. 
As  such.  It  Is  not  Incompatible  with  the 
view,  recently  advanced  by  President  Nixon 
In  his  address  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  "no  self-respecting  nation  can  or 
should  accept  the  proposition  that  It  should 
always  be  economically  dependent  upon  any 
other  nation". 


Citltttroi  options 
The  contlaental  pull  appears  to  be  oper- 
ating most  strongly  In  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural sectors.  There  are  those  who,  like  Pro- 
fessor John  Kenneth  Qalbralth,  argue  that 
VS.  economic  influence  can  be  dlsregstrded 
so  long  BA  Canada  manage*  to  maintain  a 
dlsUnct  culture  of  lU  own.  Many  Canadians 
would  disagree  with  him.  Nevertheless,  no 
prescription  for  Canada  Is  likely  to  be  com- 
plete that  did  not  attempt  to  cover  the  cul- 
ttiral  sector. 

There  are  difference*  between  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  cultural  force*  that  are  at 
work  in  the  Canada-Ufl.  relationship,  m 
the  first  place,  culture  has  more  than  one 
dimension;  It  meane  dlffereat  things  to 
different  Canadians.  Second,  the  cviltural  In- 
teraction between  Canada  and  the  United 
State*  Is,  If  anything,  even  less  a  matter 
of  governmental  policy  than  the  interaction 
between  the  two  economies.  Third,  It  Is 
much  harder  to  Influence  the  movement  of 
Ideas  than  It  Is  to  influence  the  movement 
of  goods.  Plnally,  It  is  evidently  not  a  threat 
about  which  the  public  at  large  feels  any- 
thing like  the  concern  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  polls.  It  feels  about  the  threat 
to  Canat'lan  control  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic environment. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  the  cultural  scene 
requires  separate  discussion.  But  there  Is 
another.  In  the  economic  sector.  It  Is  clear, 
Canadians  do  face  difficult  choice*.  It  Is  a 
moot  question  whether  this  Is  really  true 
when  It  comes  to  the  culturai  sector.  This 
Is  not  to  discount  the  Importance  of  a 
healthy  cultural  environment  to  the  Ca- 
nadian sense  of  Identity  and  national  confi- 
dence. It  is  merely  to  suggest  that  In  this  sec- 
tor the  essential  choices  may,  In  fact,  already 
have  been  made. 

Domestically,  two  prescriptions  have,  by 
and  large,  been  applied.  The  first  Is  regul- 
latory.  It  recognizes  that  some  of  the  means 
of  cultural  expression  are  subject  to  the 
compeilUon  of  the  market-place  In  the 
same  way  as  the  offer  of  other  services. 
The  purpose  of  regulation  In  these  In- 
stances Ls  simply  to  ensura  that,  where  the 
standards  of  the  product  are  equal,  the 
Canadian  offering  la  not  ruled  out  by  terms 
of  competition  that  are  unequal.  This  is 
the  general  phUoeophy  that  has  guided  the 
efforts  of  the  Canadian  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Commission.  It  Is  probably  applicable 
m  other  area*  where  the  Canadian  prod- 
uct  whether  film,  record,  or  pubUcatloa— 


U  held  baek  because  the  requisite  measure 
ot  control  of  the  dlaUlbutlon  system  Is  not 
In  Canadian  hand*. 

The  other  preacrlpUon  ha*  been  to  g^M 
dimct  support  to  culturai  activity  in  cika- 
ada.  This  role  has,  on  th*  wlu>l»,  fallaa  to 
government.  Support  ha*  taken  the  form  of 
flPjtnfiiLi  asslstano*.  but  alap  of  Instltutloos 
tliat  have  been  established  to  encourage  tli* 
expression  of  Canadian  creative  talent.  The 
Ma**ey  Oonunls*ion  Judged  In  IMl  that 
money  spent  on  cultural  dafanoe*  wa*.  In  tli* 
end,  no  less  Important  than  money  spent 
on  defence  so-called.  In  the  eye*  of  most 
Canadians,  this  remains  a  valid  judgment. 

As  In  the  economic  sector,  any  policy 
aimed  at  lessening  the  Impact  of  VB.  Influ- 
ence* on  the  Canadian  cultural  seen*  should 
presumably  have  an  external  dimension.  This 
Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  diversification  for 
Its  own  sake.  Canada's  cultural  roots  are, 
after  all,  widely  raznlfled.  International  pro- 
jection will  enable  Canada  to  reaffirm  Its 
distinctive  linguistic  And  cultural  complex- 
Ion.  But  It  will  also  give  Canadians  the  op- 
portunity to  test  theU  product  In  a  wider 
market  and  to  draw.  In  turn,  on  the  cur- 
rents of  croes-fertlUzatlon. 

Mas*  market 
In  sum,  Canadian*  will  not  be  able  to  take 
their  cultural  enrlronn^nt  for  granted.  It  is 
on  the  cultural  front,  a*  on  the  economic 
front,  that  the  Impact  on  Canada  of  the 
dynamic  society  to  the  south  finds  Its  strong- 
est expression.  The  Impact  has  no  doubt  been 
magnified  by  the  development  of  the  mass 
media  and  their  counterpart:  the  mass  mar- 
ket. French -speaking  Canadians  may  be  leas 
expoeed  to  It  for  reason*  of  language,  but 
they  are  not  immune.  Canadians  generally 
appear  to  «"<<  It  more  difficult  to  foous  oa  It 
than  on  the  VB.  impact  on  the  Canadian 
economy,  perhaps  because  the  many  affini- 
ties between  Canadians  and  Americans  tend 
to  rntiitm  any  concept  of  a  threat  unreal.  On 
the  whole,  the  general  direction*  of  Canadian 
policy  in  the  cultural  sector  have  been  set 
and  they  have  been  pursued  with,  reasonable 
success.  Perhaps  we  have  already  turned  the 
comer.  But  it  remains  for  these  policies  to  be 
extended  to  other  vulnerable  areas  and  to 
take  account  of  the  further  Impetus  that 
the  new  technologies  may  give  to  the  cul- 
tural thnist  of  the  United  States  as  It  affects 
Canada. 

This  Is,  fortunately,  an  area  In  which  there 
13  broad  convergence  between  the  perceptions 
and  goals  of  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments. It  would  not  be  unrealistic,  there- 
fore, to  look  to  a  high  degree  of  co-operaUon 
between  the  two  levels  of  government  In 
creating  th*  kind  of  climate  we  shall  need 
over  the  next  decade  or  two  If  Canadian 
themes  are  to  «"><  tJielr  distinctive  ex- 
pression.. 

It  Is  also  one  of  the  areas  In  which  Ca- 
nadians can  act  with  the  least  risk  of  exter- 
nal repercussion.  It  has  been  said  that  culture 
is  imported  rather  than  exported.  This  U  not 
wholly  true.  But  to  the  extent  that  cultural 
influence*  are  brought  In  wUllngly,  they  can 
be  shaped  domestically  without  affront  to 
the  exporter. 

The  following  quotation  has  a  familiar 
ring  to  Canadians  examining  their  current 
problems:  "The  trvie  sovereigns  of  a  country 
are  thoee  who  determine  It*  mind,  its  mode 
of  thinking.  Its  tastes.  Its  principles;  and  we 
cannot  consent  to  lodge  this  sovereignty  In 
the  hands  of  strangers ".  It  Is,  in  fact,  an 
excerpt  from  an  address  dtflvered  at  the 
University  of  PhUadelphla  In  1823.  Ameri- 
cans today  will  be  no  less  understanding  of 
Canadian  concern  in  trying  to  foUow  the 
same  advice. 

IV.   SUMMING   UP 

In  looking  into  the  perspectives  for  the 
Seventies,  Foreign  Policy  for  Canaiiant 
ts»MSM  on  "ths  complex  problem  of  living 
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distinct  from  but  In  harmony  with  the 
world's  most  powerful  and  dynamic  natloB, 
the  United  Stat**".  The  phraa*  1*  intended. 
presumably,  not  only  to  Identify  the  problem 
but  to  deflne  the  parameters  of  the  relatten- 
»hto.  It  is  the  reqtitrement  of  both  distinct- 
ness and  harmony,  therefore,  that  any  op- 
tion for  the  future  of  Canada-UB.  relatlooa 
must  be  seen  to  satlafy,  among  others. 

In  essence,  dlstinctneas  should  be  implicit 
In  any  relationship  between  two  sovereign 
countries  such  as  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  very  fact  that  It  has  to  be  sin- 
gled out  as  an  objective  of  foreign  policy  says 
something  about  the  Canada-U.8.  relation- 
ship. The  relationship  is  characterized  by  an 
array  of  links  that,  given  the  disparity  in 
power  and  population.  Impinge  on  the  senn 
of  Canadian  identity.  This  might  be  a  sus- 
tainable challenge  if  evidence  were  not  ac- 
cumulatmg  that  the  underlying  trend  in  the 
Canada-UB.  relationship  may  be  becoming 
leas  congenial  to  the  conception  of  Canadian 
distinctness. 

Distinctness  has  no  autonomous  virtue  of 
its  own.  It  Is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  In  the 
process  of  natlon-buUdlng,  however.  It  Is  a 
substantial  factor  of  cohesion.  In  the  case 
of  Canada,  In  particular,  It  Is  arguable  that 
the  perception  of  a  distinct  Identity  can 
make  a  real  and  dtoeemlble  contribution  to 
national  unity. 

The  whole  conception  of  distinctness  Is, 
of  course,  changing.  There  are  challenges 
facing  modern  society  that  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries.  There  are  areas  of  eco- 
nomic activity  that  can  no  longer  be  per- 
formed efficiently  except  on  a  scale  that 
exceeds  national  dimensions.  There  Is  a  whole 
hoet  of  linkages  that  lend  cumTilative  sub- 
stance to  the  reaUty  of  Interdependence. 
This  is  a  global  trend  from  which  Canada  can 
neither  claim  nor  expect  to  be  exempt.  It  Is 
a  fact,  nevertheleas,  that  the  Canadian  sit- 
uation In  relation  to  the  United  States  Is 
unique  In  two  respects:  the  linkages  are 
probably  more  numerous  and  more  pervasive 
than  between  any  other  two  countries  and 
the  affinities  between  them  are  also  such  as 
to  put  particular  strains  on  the  definition 
of  the  Canadian  identity.  On  both  counts 
the  problem  of  living  distinct  from  the 
United  States  Is  only  marginally  related  to 
the  larger  Issue  of  global  Interdependence, 
which  Is  a  fact  of  life  for  all  countries. 

If  Canadians  say  they  want  a  distinct 
country,  it  Is  not  because  they  think  they 
are  better  than  others.  It  la  becatise  they 
want  to  do  the  things  they  consider  Im- 
portant and  do  them  in  their  own  way.  And 
they  w«nt  Canadian  actions  and  life  styles 
to  reflect  distinctly  Canadian  perspectives 
and  a  Canadian  view  of  the  world. 

Against  this  yardstick  the  first  option — 
seeking  to  maintain  our  present  position 
with  minimum  ptrflcy  changes — Is  not 
likely  to  represent  much  of  an  advance.  On 
the  contrary.  If  the  continental  pull  Is.  In 
fact,  becoming  stronger,  we  may,  like  the 
proverbial  squirrel,  have  to  run  harder 
simply  to  stay  in  place.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  first  option  la  not  really  an  option  of 
strategy  at  all.  Directed  as  It  Is  toward  pre- 
serving the  present  balance  In  the  Canada- 
U.S.  relationship  in  an  external  setting  of 
predictable  change.  It  would  Inevitably  In- 
volve a  substantially  reactive  posture  on 
Canada's  part. 

Costs  involved 

The  second  option — oloaer  Integration 
with  the  United  States— would  involve  cost* 
In  terms  of  the  Canadian  identity.  £ven  if 
limited  to  a  free-trade  area,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  mo- 
mentum generated  by  this  option  could  be 
confined  to  the  economic  and  industrlail 
sphere.  The  many  common  denominators, 
baaed  on  contiguity  and  affinity,  that  link 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  would  receive 


a  strong  iII^>etu•.  To  raetat  them  would  re- 
quite more  dailbaawte  effort  and  appear  to 
make  leas  tmm  bceauac  the  seoond  option 
'mpllee  a  Judgment  that  the  effort  to  resist 
the  conttnentel  puU  Is  likely  to  be  unavail- 
able. To  the  extent  that  a  real  risk  to  Can- 
ada's dlattnotnaai  aa  a  polttical  and  cultuitU 
oonununlty  was  apprtiiexxlsd,  recourse  to 
the  seoond  option  could  Involve  a  sertous 
strain  on  the  domeettc  consensus  in 
Canada. 

The  third  option — a  comprehensive  strat- 
egy to  strengthen  the  Canadian  economy 
and  other  aspects  of  our  national  life — 
aasumes  that  the  continental  tide  can  be 
stemmed  to  some  extent  and  contained 
within  bounds  that  i^proxlmate  mora 
cloeely  the  wider,  global  thrust  of  Interde- 
pendence. It  sees,  as  did  the  recent  foreign 
policy  review,  "the  Judicious  use  of  Cana- 
dian sovereignty"  as  "the  key  to  Canada's 
contJjxulng  freedom  to  develop  according  to 
Its  own  perceptions".  More  spectflcally,  It 
looks  to  the  mutually-reinforcing  use  of 
various  policy  instruments  as  the  proper 
strategy  to  achieve  greater  Canadian  dls- 
tlnctneaa.  It  Inevitably  takes  account  of  Its 
own  limitations.  It  doe*  not  seek  to  distort 
the  realities  of  the  Canada-United  States  re- 
lationship or  the  fundamental  community 
of  Interest  that  Ilea  at  the  root  of  It. 

Distinctness  Is  not  the  only  criterion  by 
which  the  options  available  to  Canada  in 
Its  conduct  of  the  UJB.  relationship  should 
be  judged.  Independence  la  another.  Dis- 
tinctness and  Independence  are  clearly  re- 
lated, but  they  are  not  the  same  thing. 
In  the  broadest  sense  Independence  Is 
related  ultimately  to  the  capacity  of  gov- 
ernment* to  formulate  and  conduct  policy 
on  the  basis  of  national  perceptions  for  the 
achievement  of  natktnal  objectives  In  the 
domestic  and  International  environments. 
Distinctness,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  an  at- 
tribute that  applies  to  a  national  society 
in  all  Its  various  manifestations. 

In  trying  to  judge  the  constraints  on 
Caaadtan  independence  arising  out  of  the 
VB.  relationship.  It  Is  necessary  to  keep  a 
proper  sense  of  balance.  In  the  first  place, 
there  Is  an  all -too-natural  tendency  to  think 
of  such  constraints  as  being  deliberate  man- 
ifestations of  UjB.  policy.  This  applies.  In 
particular,  to  the  integrating  trend  that  Is 
being  apprehended  on  the  Canadian  side.  In 
practice,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
UJ3.  policy  towards  Canada  Is  being  conduct- 
ed on  other  than  pragmatic  lines  as  distinct 
from  some  general  conception  of  progzeaslve 
Integration  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
gradually  extinguishing  Canada's  separate 
existence  as  a  national  entity.  It  la  Important 
to  distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  Impact 
on  the  Canadian  scene  of  non -governmental 
VB.  actors  (such  as  corporations,  busmess 
g^roups,  trade  unions,  and  the  media) ,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  policies  and  actloiLs  of  th* 
UJ3.  Oovemment,  on  the  other.  As  a  general 
proposition,  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  the 
VS.  Oovemment  does  now  pursue  a  concert- 
ed policy  of  continental  Integration  in  re- 
lation In  to  Canada.  Conversely,  however,  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  should  not  be  counted  on 
to  Inhibit  any  Integrating  trend  that  may  be 
emerging  as  a  result  of  the  separate  actions 
or  Interests  of  various  VB.  constituent  com- 
munities. 

Rewarding  relationship 
In  the  second  place,  the  Canada-U.S.  rela- 
tionship. In  whatever  way  we  may  look  upon 
It.  has  been  a  rewarding  and  enriching  rela- 
tionship for  Canada  on  most  counts.  In  par- 
ticular, of  course.  It  has  been  Instrumental  In 
endowing  Canadians  with  an  industrial 
structure  and  the  higher  standard  of  living 
that  goes  with  it  in  a  shorter  time  span  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  achievable  on  the 
strength  even  of  Canada's  substantial  nat- 
ural  and  human   resources.   This   Is  some- 


thing that  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  in 
any  Judgment  of  the  constmints  the  relation* 
ship  may  have  plaeed  on  Canadian  lndepenrt« 
enoe.  Nor  are  Oaaadlans  dlapoaed  to  make 
their  reckoning  without  takmg  aooount  of 
the  many  poslttve  aiyents  of  the  relationship. 
This  accounts  for  the  element  of  amblvalenoe 
that  has  always  been  a  feature  of  Caned laa,ti 
policy  towards  the  United  States.  As  the  re*v 
cent  foreign  policy  review  pots  It.  "for  the' 
majority  of  Canadians  the  aim  appeals  to  be 
to  attain  the  hlgheat  level  of  proepertty  con- 
sistent with  Canada's  political  preaervatlon 
a*  an  Independent  state".  Itie  ambivalence 
ha*  persisted,  in  essence,  because  policy 
choices  at  either  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
likely  to  involve  unacceptancc  cost*  to  Cana- 
dians. To  avoid  such  costs  will  presumably 
remain  a  primary  objective  of  any  policy 
option. 

la  the  third  plaoc.  It  Is  difficult  to  make 
any  pronouncenaent  about  the  Impact  of 
the  Canada-U£.  relationship  on  Canadian 
Independence  without  at  least  a  cursory 
look  at  the  concept  of  the  'special  rela- 
tionship". The  term  is  not  uniquely  applied 
to  Canada.  Other  countries,  too,  have  In- 
termittently used  It  to  describe  their  rela- 
tionships with  the  United  States.  Hits  is 
presumably  because  it  has  been  considered 
beneficial  to  enjoy  a  "special"  relatioixKhip 
with  the  United  SUtes. 

As  far  a*  Canada  U  concerned,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  relationship  with 
the  United  States  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  special  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  probably 
the  meet  articulated  relationship  between 
any  two  countries  In  the  world  Involving 
a  unique  level  of  mutual  Interaction,  even 
If  unequal  In  Its  Impact.  The  intensity  of 
the  relationship  and  perceptions  on  either 
side  of  the  border  notwithstanding,  it  has 
been  conducted,  by  and  large,  aa  a  normal 
relationship  between  two  sovereign  states. 
On  occasion,  however,  it  has  also  involved 
transactions  Involving  special  ground  rules 
that  have  not  been  extended  evenly  to  other 
countries. 

To  the  extent  that  the  concept  of  the 
"special  relationship"'  reflects  an  objective 
reality,  It  will  continue  to  be  valid.  To  the 
extent,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  denote* 
special  arrangements  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  its  currency  is  likely  to 
riiminJRh  on  both  sldes  of  the  border.  In 
the  United  States,  the  perception  la  gaining 
ground  that  the  "special  relationship"  with. 
Canada  was  an  unbalanced  relationship, 
that  It  Involved  aocommodatlons  in  favour 
of  Canada  that  are  no  longer  tenable  In  the 
light  of  current  economic  and  political  real- 
ities, and  that  any  restructuring  of  the  "'spe- 
cial relationship"  would  have  to  proceed  on 
a  basis  of  much  more  demonstrable  equity 
of  beneflt  to  each  country.  On  the  Canadian 
side,  there  la  a  concurrent  feeling  that  spe- 
cial airangemente  with  the  United  Statea. 
for  all  their  acknowledged  benefits,  may  In 
the  end  have  curtailed  our  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, domestically  as  much  as  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy,  and  that  the  cumulative  im- 
pact of  such  arrangements  taken  together 
carries  the  risk  of  locking  Canada  more  firm- 
ly Into  a  pattern  of  continental  dependence. 
This  probably  doe*  not  rule  out  some  special 
arrangements  in  future,  arrived  at  selective- 
ly on  a  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  but  the 
prospect  under  anything  like  the  third  op- 
tion would  be  for  a  more  normal  natlon-to- 
natlon  relationship. 

Any  discussion  of  the  theme  of  Canadian 
Independence  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  Judgment  as  to  the  reallstlo  parameters 
of  such  a  diactieslon  itself.  It  would  ob- 
viously be  absurd  to  proceed  from  the  as- 
sumption that  Oanada  is  today  substan- 
tially deficient  in  independence.  In  fact, 
Canada  probably  has  much  more  independ- 
ence than  most  countrlea  In  the  modem 
world  and  more  than  many  Canadians  ree- 
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^  TtMt*  !•  no  denying,  od  ib»  othar 

tMDxd,  Uwt  tb«  pMrrckalve  spttn  of  tba  liiiJE««M 
b«n»«ea  CanMU  awl  tb«  Onlt«l  8t»tM  i«pr«- 
MDU  ft  Mt  o(  poMntUl  ooostnOaU  on  th« 
lAtltud*  CuMdA  bM  in  dMllBS  with  Ita  n«- 
tlookl  problMiM.  SODM  of  tb«M  UnkAgM  ar« 
immutabl*;  otb«n  4m«  suMoeptlble  to  mocU- 
fioMlon.  The  r«»l  qu«ition  i»  to  wb»t  e«t«nt 
w»  cun  look  to  *ny  poUoy  option  to  «Qb»nc« 
tba  mr— iin  of  ind0p«nd«iic«  CsomUaos  now 
enjoy  without  inyoUlag  (inre»ll*tlc,  un*o- 
cept&bl*  «Dd  unwarranted  cost*. 
Divertifytiif  interetta 
The  foreign  policy  r«Tlew  brings  the  con- 
cept of  cottnterraUlng  factors  into  play. 
Among  these,  it  instances  the  active  pur- 
suit of  trade  dlverslflcatlon  tnui  technical 
co-operation  with  oountrtea  other  than  the 
United  States.  The  notion  that  Canada's  in- 
tereeU  are  best  served  by  pollclee  that  seek 
to  diversify  those  interests  on  a  global  bads 
as  one  tzieans  of  avoiding  excess  reliance 
on  the  United  States  is.  of  course,  not  a  new 
one.  In  one  way  or  another.  It  has  been  an 
explicit  assumption  behind  Canadian  sup- 
port for  trade  liberalization  over  the  years. 
If  trade  liberalisation  has  not  contributed 
significantly.  If  at  all,  to  our  explicit  otojec- 
tlve  of  diversification,  a  leas  liberal  world- 
trading  environment  would  probably  have  led 
to  even  stronger  links  between  the  Canadian 
and  U.S.  markets.  The  fact  rem&lns  that,  with 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  total  trade  con- 
centrated in  the  United  States,  Gonad*  Is 
unique  among  Industrialized  countries  in 
having  a  trading  pattern  that,  by  the  stand- 
ard of  dlverslflcatlon.  is  so  unbalanced. 

This  suggests  that  we  should  be  unrealistic 
to  sat  our  sights  too  high.  There  Is  clearly 
no  possibility  of  our  being  able  to  surmount 
overnight  Canada's  heavy  dependence  on 
the  United  States  for  trade,  Investment 
emd  technology.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  aim.  In  the  context  of  an 
expanding  economy  and  expanding  trade 
prospects,  to  achieve  relative  shifts  that, 
over  time,  could  make  a  difference  In  reduc- 
ing Canada's  dependence  on  a  single  market 
and,  by  extension,  the  vulnerability  of  Can- 
ada's economy  as  such.  The  stronger  Canada 
that  might  be  expected  to  emerge  from  the 
pursTilt  of  such  a  policy  Is  the  objective  of 
the  third  option.  It  Is  eminently  clear,  how- 
erer,  that  for  diversification  to  be  achieved, 
even  within  the  modest  scale  here  suggested, 
trade  policy  will  need  to  be  harnessed  to 
other  pollclee — such  as  an  industrial-growth 
st.'atagy  and  a  policy  to  deaJ  with  aspects  of 
foreign  ownership— that  address  themselves 
to  the  special  factors  at  play  In  the  North 
American  situation . 

There  Ls  one  final  point  to  be  made  about 
Canadian  Independence.  There  are  those 
yho  believe  that  the  growing  trend  toward 
regionalism  In  the  world,  coupled  with  the 
□arrowing  focus  within  which  the  United 
State*  may  be  Induced  to  Interpret  Its  na- 
tional Interests  in  a  period  of  retrenchment 
will  InevlUbly  Increase  the  continental  pull 
exerted  on  Canada.  Against  this,  however. 
It  la  arguable  that,  in  the  world  foreshadowed 
by  the  Nlion  Doctrine — a  world  In  which 
power  is  likely  to  be  more  diffused  and 
In  which  United  States  commitments  may 
be  tailored  much  naore  closely  to  resource 
capabilities  and  public  attitudes  in  the 
United  States — the  prospect  of  Canada's 
achieving  Its  national  objectives,  domesti- 
cally and  Internationally,  will  be  enhanced 
rather  than  diminished. 

Various  options  have  been  Identified  for 
the  future  management  of  the  Can&da-US. 
relationship.  All  these  options  have  one 
common  denominator:  the  need  for  the  re- 
.atlogiBhlp  to  be  harmonious.  This  la  not  only 
because  no  poUey  option  Is  likely  to  be  ten- 
able In  any  context  other  than  tbat  of  a 
hannonlot]*  relationship  between  Canada  and 


tlM  United  States.  It  Is  also  because,  over  a 
very  wide  spectrum,  the  Interests  of  the 
two  countries  as  continental  neighbours  and 
In  the  International  environment  are,  in  fact, 
in  close  harmony. 

In  particular.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  would  appear  to  have  a  very  strong 
common  interest  in  promotmg  improvements 
In  the  international  trade-and-payments  sys- 
tem. We  have  made  common  cause  In  these 
matters  in  the  past  and  there  Is  every  reason 
wliy  we  should  continue  to  work  construc- 
tively together.  It  would  be  a  pity  If  the 
existence  of  some  IrrltanU  In  our  bilateral 
trade  relations  were  to  create  the  Impression 
that,  on  the  big  questions,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  found  themselves  In  opposing 
camps. 

No  anomaly 

The  foreign  policy  review  speaks  of  living 
distinct  from  but  In  harmony  with  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  anomaly  In  this 
proposition.  The  concept  of  distinctness  is 
taken  for  granted  as  the  natural  context 
for  International  relations  and  no  qualitative 
Inferences  should  be  drawn  from  It  one  way 
or  the  other.  There  are  many  countries  in 
the  world  that  certainly  regard  themselves 
as  being  distinct  tmd  have  no  difficulty  In 
living  in  the  closest  harmony  of  purpose  and 
endeavour  with  other  countries.  There  Is  no 
intrinsic  reason,  therefore,  why  Canadian 
distinctness  should  in  any  way  inhibit  the 
continued  existence  of  a  fundamentally  har- 
monlovis  relationship  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  fair  to  assume  that.  In  the  19708  and 
19808,  Canadian -American  relations  may  be- 
come more  complex  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  It  is  part  of  the  trend  toward  In- 
creasmg  complexity  In  the  relationship  that 
a  larger  number  of  issues  may  arise  between 
us  that  engage  the  national  interest  on  each 
side.  It  is  also  to  be  assumed  that,  if  the 
national  interest  were  Interpreted  In  a  new 
and  possibly  narrower  focus,  the  Issues  aris- 
ing between  us  would,  on  occasion,  be  judged 
to  bear  more  critically  on  It  than  when  the 
relationship  was  more  relaxed.  Finally,  as 
governments  on  both  sides  of  the  border  are 
more  and  more  being  drawn  by  their  various 
domestic  constituencies  Into  areas  of  social 
and  economic  activity  that  Involve  the  shap- 
ing of  national  goals,  the  nature  of  the  Is- 
sues between  us  and  the  means  of  resolving 
them  may  change. 

There  Is  nothing  In  all  this  that  should 
be  thotight  to  Imply  a  scenario  for  greater 
contention.  Far  from  It.  There  will,  of  course 
be  Issues,  such  as  Canada's  policies  on  for- 
eign ownership  and  perhaps  In  relation  to 
energy  and  other  resources — and  In  many 
other  areas — where  pterceptlons  will  dUXer. 
The  same  wlU  almost  certainly  be  true  of 
United  States  policies  as  that  country  con- 
tinues to  grapple  with  secular  and  structural 
(troblems  ol  economic  adjustment.  On  occa- 
sion, as  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  recently 
put  It,  each  government  "may  be  required 
to  take  hard  decisions  In  which  the  other 
cannot  readily  concur".  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, we  should  expect  both  countries  to 
manage  change  in  a  spirit  of  hamxony  and 
without  domg  unnecessary  damage  to  in- 
terests on  the  other  side.  Above  all.  It  Is  In 
Canada's  Interest  to  work  closely  with  a  dy- 
namic and  outward-looking  United  States 
whose  Infiuence  and  the  leverage  It  can  bring 
Into  play  will  continue  to  be  critical  to  the 
achievement  of  some  of  Canada's  principal 
objectives  in  the  international  envlrMiment. 
In  the  final  analysis,  harmony  Is  not  an  ex- 
traneous factor  m  the  Canada-United  States 
relatlcma^p.  It  has  marked  the  relationship 
because  it  is  based  on  a  brockd  array  ot  shared 
Interests,  perceptions  and  goals.  It  also  re- 
flects tlM'  many  aiBnltiea  that  have  linked 
Canadians  and  Americana  traditionally  and 
that  continue  to  link  them  as  members  of 
changing  but  still  broadly  compatible  socie- 


ties. What  Is  at  Issue  at  the  moment  is,  as 
someone  has  aptly  defliMd  It,  "the  opti- 
mum range  of  Interdependence"  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  AH  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  issue  la  being  re- 
viewed on  both  sides  of  the  border.  But,  un- 
derstandably. It  Is  of  Immensely  greater  sig- 
nificance for  Canada.  If  the  outcome  Is  a 
Canada  more  confident  In  Its  Identity, 
stronger  In  its  capacity  to  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  Canadians  and  better  equipped  to 
play  Its  part  In  the  world.  It  Is  an  outcome 
that  Is  bound  to  make  Canada  a  better  neigh- 
bour and  partner  of  the  United  States.  Above 
all.  It  la  an  outcome  that  should  buttress  the 
continuation  of  a  harmonious  relationship 
between  the  two  countries. 


SENATOR  B.  EVERFTT  JORDAN 

Mr.  QRIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  written  that  a  man  with  many 
friends  is  himself  a  friendly  man. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague.  Senator 

B.  EVERXn  JOEOAN. 

It  ha&  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
two  committees  with  him — the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

As  a  result,  I  know  firsthand  how 
painstaking  he  has  been  in  discharging 
duties  which  are  heavy  and  often  oner- 
ous: how  thoughtful  and  generous  he 
has  beax  in  considering  the  needs  and 
requests  of  others  and  how  unpartisan 
he  has  been  in  overseeing  the  operations 
of  the  Senate  itself. 

We  will  miss  Everbtt  and  I  join  with 
all  his  friends  In  wishing  good  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


SENATOR  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  public  service 
will  come  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  this 
session  with  the  retirement  of  our  friend 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
I  have  a  particulsir  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  record :  he  received  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Anbbrson,  who  was  bom  in 
South  Dakota,  followed  the  injunction  of 
Horace  Qreeley.  "Oo  West,  young  man, 
go  West,"  and  I  am  sure  he  has  never 
regretted  his  decision.  Success  in  the  in- 
surance business  and  politics  followed 
him  thereafter. 

After  filling  several  important  posi- 
tions In  his  adopted  State  of  New  Mexi- 
co, he  served  three  terms  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Then  he  be- 
came a  member  of  President  Truman's 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
served  in  that  position  most  ably. 

In  1948,  Senator  Anderson  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  has  served  con- 
tinuously since  that  time.  Never  paro- 
chial in  his  interests.  Senator  Andersoi* 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  in  many  other  capacities  during  his 
long  and  valuable  Senate  career. 

I  join  with  all  his  Senate  friends  in 
wishing  him  many  pleasant  years  in  a 
well-earned  retirement. 


«"> 


October  17,1972 

SENATOR  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 
Mr.  FOLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  92d  Congress  draws  to  an  end,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportuiiity  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  CLUfTOM  P.  Andibson,  Senator 
Anderson  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  In  the  Senate.  He  ha* 
served  this  body  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  as  chair- 
man ol  the  Sraiate  Interior  Committee, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Clint  for  many  years  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  where  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe,  firsthand, 
his  deep  concern  for  his  fellow  man,  es- 
pecially the  less  fortunate.  He  is  a  man 
of  compassion  and  commitment,  and  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Senate.  I 
wish  him  well  as  he  enters  his  retirement 
years.  _^^.^___.»_— 

RECESS  TO  1  FM.  TODAY 
"■  Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  no 
one  wishes  to  speak.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1  pjn. 

The  PRESHXINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  11:24  ajn.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1  p.m.:  whereupon  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Jordak  of 
North  Carolina) . 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLB  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  suinounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrcriled  bills  and  jotot  reso- 
lution: 

S  141.  An  act  to  establish  the  FoesU  Butte 
National  Monument  In  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  for  other  purpoaee; 

S.  655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postal 
employees  at  the  EUnhurst,  lU.,  Post  Offlce: 
8.  90».  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Rogers; 

S.  1198.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  Its  sultabUlty 
for  preservation  as  wUderness  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area  In 
the  State  of  Colorado; 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  NOssleslppl  Sioux  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
143,  350,  360,  361,  363,  and  368.  and  for  otlier 
purposes; 

S.  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mane  M. 
Rldgely: 

S.  2370.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Magnus 
David  Forrester; 

S.  2275.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wolfgang 
Kutter; 

S.  2318.  An  act  to  am  find  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  puipoaee; 

S.  2469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
J.  Wolff; 

8.  2714.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  M.  Sgt. 
WlUlam  C.  Harpold,  U.S.  Marine  0<Mpe 
(retired); 

8.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Mayoros; 


S.  2838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Rodrlquec;  ^ 

8.  80»».  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maurice 
MarctrtMaks; 

S.  3230.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
and  for  the  dlapositlom  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Aaalnlbolne  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort 
Btfknap  Reservations,  Mont.; 

S.  3267.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gary 
Wentworth.  of  Staples  Minn.; 

8.  8328.  An  act  f '  the  relief  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  H.^pltals,  Inc.; 

8.  3366.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain small  vesaals  in  U.S.  fisheries; 

8.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cass 
County,  N.  Dak.; 

S.  3524.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

8.  3646.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Ptsbermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967; 

8.  3683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeraid 
Vincent  BuU; 

S.  3843.  An  act  to  authorlJBe  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  certain 
raUroads  In  order  to  restore  or  replace  essen- 
tial facilities  and  equipment  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters 
during  the  month  of  June  1972; 

S.  3943.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  civic  center  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  otiver  purposes; 
8.  4022.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partic- 
ipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  on  the  environment  to 
be  held  In  Spokane.  Wash.,  in  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  4068.  An  act  to  provide  that  any  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  District 
of  OolumbU,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  given 
his  consent  to  a  chemical  test  of  his  blood, 
breath,  or  urine,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  blood  content; 

8.  4062.  An  act  to  provide  for  acquisition 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  of  the  mass  transit  bus  sys- 
tems engaged  In  scheduled  reg  -lar  route 
operations  In  the  NaUonal  Capital  area,  and 
for  other  pvirpoeea;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  Hall  at  the 
FrankUn  Institute,  PhlladelphU,  Pa.,  as  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  National  Memorial. 


The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd). 


THE  MINING  OF  HAIPHONG 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, President  Nixon  yesterday  attacked 
the  'so-called  opinion  leaders  of  this 
country  for  not  supporting  him  last 
May  after  he  ordered  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  mining  of  Its 
ports.  His  aim  was  directed  at  critics  in 
the  news  media  and  the  imlversitles. 

President  Nixon  said  his  decision  to 
mine  Haiphong  Harbor  was  "the  hardest 
declsiOTi  I  have  had  to  make  since  becom- 
ing President  of  the  United  States." 

The  President  explained  that,  as  he 
was  preparing  his  Moscow  meeting  with 
Soviet  leaders,  a  massive  Communist  in- 
vasion took  place  in  South  Vietnam  from 
North  Vietnam. 

The  President  said: 

We  were  faced  with  the  spectre  of  defeat. 
and  I  had  to  make  a  choice,  a  choice  of 
accepting  that  defeat  and  going  to  Moscow 
with  hat  in  hand,  or  acting  to  prevent  It. 
I  acted. 


What  a  t'rM^'"'tt'  K^that  President 
Nixon's  predecessor  refused  to  accept  the 
advice  of  his  military  leaders.  Had  Pres- 
ident Johnson  permitted  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  in  19«6  or  19W.  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  am  confident,  would  have  been 
over  almost  before  it  began.  Even  coming 
as  late  as  May  1972.  It  has  had  a  \'ery 
significant  impact. 

At  that  time,  there  were  26  ships,  most 
of  them  Russian,  in  Haiphong  Harbor. 
The  President  gave  them  3  days  to  leave, 
stating  that  the  harbor  would  be  mined 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  ships  did 
not  leave,  and  they  are  still  there.  None 
has  come  in  since  that  date. 

So  now  all  of  the  heavy  equipment  and 
petroleum  must  first  go  to  Chinese  ports, 
further  congesting  those  ports,  and  then 
go  by  rail  to  North  Vietnam,  further 
congesting  the  rafl  facilities. 

Our  top  military-  leaders— and  I  talked 
with  one  this  morning,  one  in  whom  I 
have  great  confidence — say  that  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  last  May  liai  been 
an  action  of  great  significance  in  seek- 
ing settlement  of  the  war  there. 

President  Nixon  inherited  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  in  Vietnam,  faced  as  he 
was  on  Januarj'  20,  1968.  the  day  he  took 
offlce,  with  549.500  American  troops  in 
Vietnam.  This  figure  has  been  steadily 
reduced  until  today  there  are  34.600. 

President  Nixon.  I  feel,  had  handled 
well  the  difficult  Vietnam  problem, 
which  was  not  of  his  making. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment he  made  yesterday  to  the  confer- 
ence of  the  National  League  of  ramillee 
of  Prisonera  and  Missing  In  Action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  that  the  fate  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  would  not  be  left  to  the 
good  will  of  the  enemy. 

I  am  in  agreement  ulth  him.  too,  when 
he  asserts  that  draft  dodgers  and  de- 
serters must  pay  a  price  for  their  choice. 
The  American  people  support  the 
President  on  the  mining  of  Haiphong,  if 
I  judge  sentiment  accurately.  All  avail- 
able evidence  so  indicates.  The  people 
realize  that  it  was  militarily  ri^t,  and 
that  imtil  the  war  can  be  concluded,  it 
is  logical  and  necessary  to  take  whatever 
reasonable  steps  are  possible  to  cut  off 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  enemy. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND  THE 
McGOVERN  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last 
several  days  the  Washington  Post  and 
some  other  elements  of  the  national  news 
media  have  been  hawking  rumors  about 
the  Repubhcan  Party  and  the  campaign 
to  reelect  the  President 

Lengthy  front  page  stories  are  run 
under  moet  misleading  headlines  which 
serve  only  to  perpetuate  hearsay.  Unsub- 
stantiated charges  and  outrageous  alle- 
gations have  been  put  forth  varh  no  proof 
whatsoever.  The  only  evidence  supplied 
is  the  alleged  testimony  of  uiuiamed 
sources  and  informatiMi  said  to  be 
gleaned  from  Justice  Department  files. 

Yesterday  I  had  occasion  to  comment 
on  these  charges  and  on  the  journalistic 
standards  of  newspapers  which  would 
stoop  to  printing  them.  This  morning's 
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V^afttalngton  Post  carries  the  anguished 
protest  of  one  of  its  senior  editors  who 
asserts  that  time  Is  on  his  side,  and  will 
oear  him  and  his  paper  out  In  the  long 


run. 

I  say  that  charges  of  so  serious  a  nature 
as  are  currently  being  printed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Post  must  be  proven  now 
when  they  are  printed  or  they  ought 
not  to  be  printed  at  all. 

Mr.  Bradlee's  confidence  that  time  will 
bear  him  out.  I  am  sure,  Is  as  ill-founded 
as  the  charges  themselves.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Bradlee,  some 
months  ago.  annoimced  as  policy  for 
his  paper  that  It  would  no  longer  print 
stories  based  on  information  from 
anonymous  Oovemment  soiu'ces.  And  yet 
that  quite  clearb'  Is  what  his  paper  has 
done  almoet  every  day  for  the  past  week, 
:n  blatant  contradiction  of  Its  own  pol- 
icy. 

Further,  I  would  note.  Mr.  President, 
my  own  stisplcions  that  the  timing  of 
Uiese  stories  is  more  than  mere  coinci- 
dence. It  is  no  secret  that  a  colleague  of 
ours  in  this  body  is  nmntng  a  presidential 
campaign  that  continues  to  be  devoid  of 
credible,  substantive  Issues.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  that  candidate  should  seize 
upon  the  Post's  allegations  and  employ 
them  as  flimsy  evidence  for  his  own 
desperate  political  assault  based  on  ru- 
mors that  the  Post  has  printed  as  news. 

Senator  McGovhim  has  charged  that 
the  Republicans  hired  at  least  50  people 
to  conduct  some  of  the  shabbiest  under- 
cover operations  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican politics. 

Mr.  McOovmrn's  cries  of  outrage  strike 
me  as,  I  am  sure,  they  strike  most  who 
have  heard  them,  as  a  bit  manufactured. 
The  authenticity  of  his  outrage  is  even 
further  called  into  question  by  an  article 
m  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  August  5, 
1972.  The  article  cites  a  McGovem  cam- 
paign staffer  who  Indicates  that  Senator 
McGovBW  has  an  xmdercover  operation 
of  his  own  with  50  investigators  whose 
assignment  and  I  quote  is : 

To  try  to  dig  up  damaging  background 
Information  on  key  members  of  the  Ntxon 
.\dmlnlstr«tlon. 

The  information  uncovered  by  the  re- 
searchers according  to  the  article  would 
be  forwarded  directly  to  Senator  McGov- 
ERN  who  would  himself  make  the  decision 
on  how  it  would  be  used.  The  material 
gathered  in  the  Investigation  would 
either  be  released  directly  to  the  press 
by  McOovKUf  or  leaked  quietly  to  local 
Democrats  according  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  Preadent.  this  article  purports  to 
be  baaed  not  on  rumor  and  supposition 
but  on  the  stated  testimony  of  a  member 
of  the  McOovem  campaign  staff  who  is 
named  and  quoted  several  times  in  the 
article. 

By  comparison  the  articles  in  the  Poet 
deserve  no  credibility  whatsoever.  As 
long  as  reporters  feel  free  to  attribute 
such  charges  to  smonymous  sources — 
sources  who  will  not  reveal  their  names, 
then  newspapers  who  print  such  stories 
will  remain  suspect,  the  Post  has  done 
no  service  to  Itself,  to  the  public,  or  to 
the  high  standards  of  journalism  adhered 


to  by  most  American  newspapers  in 
printing  these  stories.  It  has,  in  fact, 
served  the  interests  only  of  the  McGov- 
em campaign  and  that  Mr.  Presid«it,  I 
am  confident,  was  its  Intent. 

So  I  call  upon  the  Post  to  insert  a  Uttle 
balance  in  its  reporting  and  to  give  the 
same  investigative  effort  to  proven  in- 
stances of  political  sabotage  against  the 
President's  campaign,  such  as  happened 
last  week  at  the  DemocraU  for  Nixon 
office  in  Washmgton — and  two  weeks  ago 
in  California  when  the  President's  ap- 
pearance there  was  disrupted  by  mili- 
tant antl-w8ir  rswilcals  who  had  the  help 
of  the  McGovem  campaign  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  en- 
titled 'OOP's  Target  of  McGovem 
'Truth'  Team"  of  August  5,  1972,  written 
by  Bob  Hiut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

OOPb  TaacKr  or  McOovBUf  "T«oth"  Team 
(By  Bob  Hurt) 

Washinoton. — Sen.  Oeorge  McCtovem  has 
orginilzed  a  team  of  Investigators  to  try  to 
dig  up  damaging  background  Information  oa 
key  members  of  tlie  Nixon  administration, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nominee  said  Friday. 

At  leaet  15  volunteer  investigators  began 
background  checks  on  major  administration 
ofllclala  this  week.  The  McGovem  spokesman 
said  the  "truth  squad"  eventually  would  be 
e]q>anded  to  50  investigators. 

About  100  Republicans  have  been  targeted 
for  the  Investigation,  according  to  John  Wag- 
ner, 31,  an  attorney  and  graduate  student 
who  heads  the  Investigative  project. 

The  investigations  wlU  be  confined  to  the 
business  and  political  lives"  of  the  Nixon 
men,  Wagner  told  The  Constitution. 

•'We're  not  lo<*lng  for  whether  or  not  their 
wife  Is  an  alcoholic  c*  that  sort  of  thing," 
Wagner  said.  Nevertheless,  Wagner  added  that 
any  type  of  significant  Information  uncov- 
ered by  the  researchers  will  be  forwarded  to 
McOovem.  who  will  make  the  final  decision 
on  whether  It  will  be  \aed. 

Subjects  of  the  Investigation  Include  White 
House  domestic  affairs  chief  John  D.  Ehr- 
llchman,  special  assistant  H.  R.  Haldeman 
and  special  covmsel  Chaxles  W.  Colson. 

"We  want  this  to  be  a  rundown  on  ^rtio's 
running  the  government  and  what  influences 
they  are  subject  to  and  what  special  interests 
they  have,"  Wagner  said. 

Material  gathered  m  the  investigation  wUl 
either  be  released  directly  to  the  press  by 
McOovem  or  leaked  quietly  to  local  Demo- 
crats for  use  as  they  chooee  In  their  home 
states,  a  McOovem  sp<dcesman  said. 

The  McOovem  research  office  said  the  proj- 
ect wUl  be  the  moat  exhaustive  of  lt«  type 
undertaken  in  a  presidential  campaign. 

Such  investigations  on  the  backgrounds  of 
politicians  are  not  unusual.  But  detailed  in- 
formation about  plaus  and  the  nature  of 
such  investigations  are  usually  tightly  kept 
political  secrets. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  has 
files  on  only  a  handful  of  Republicans,  but 
MoOovern  wants  a  report  on  vlrtuaUy  every 
major  staff  member  In  the  White  House  and 
aU  other  OOP  leMters  with  jobs  In  the  ad- 
ministration. 

IronlcaUy,  it  was  the  failure  of  the  Mc- 
Oovem staff  to  Investigate  the  background 
of  Sen.  Thomas  Bagleton  that  led  to  the 
disclosure  of  Bagleton's  past  emotional  prob- 
lems and  his  reelgnatlon  from  the  ticket  as 
the  vice  presidential  nominee. 


Most  of  the  McOovem  investigators  an 
cotiege-age  or  In  their  mld>M>'s. 

Plrst  results  of  tbe  probe  are  expected  to 
be  released  by  the  end  of  August. 

Wagner  said  he  is  not  yet  able  to  evaluate 
the  etfectiveness  of  the  project,  but  other 
sources  say  information  has  already  beea 
collected  that  shows  the  promise  of  the  tech- 
nique. 

For  example,  a  study  has  shown  that  a 
southern  Republican  appointee  to  a  regula- 
tory agency  has  cast  votes  that  would  be 
unpopular  In  his  home  state.  The  informa- 
tion wni  be  distributed  to  McOovem  workers 
here  and  In  the  South. 

Mr.  IX)L£.  Mr.  President,  I  challenge 
the  'Washington  Post  to  follow  up  on  the 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  to  check  with  those 
named  in  that  story  and  to  check  on 
some  of  these  so-called  50  investigators 
that  were  to  be  dispatched  by  Mr.  Wag- 
ner to  check  on  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. The  story  indicated  that  Mr.  Wag- 
ner, a  man  hecMiing  the  project,  indi- 
cated that  they  would  check  about  100 
persons  In  the  Nixon  administration. 

I  realize  that  in  the  final  weeks  of  the 
campaign  and  perhaps  on  the  final  day 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress,  that  it  is 
customary  in  the  heat  of  an  electicm  that 
charges  and  countercharges  be  made. 

I  carmot  vouch  for  anything  that  has 
been  said  by.  anyone  In  this  campaign. 
However,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  great 
paper  like  the  Washington  Post — which 
it  is  most  of  the  time — should  balance  its 
reporting  and  its  efforts. 

They  can  be  for  George  McGovern. 
That  is  their  right.  However.  I  think  they 
owe  the  public  and  those  who  rely  on 
the  'Washington  Poet  across  the  Natlai  a 
higher  obligation  to  tell  both  sides  of  the 
story  and  to  investigate  both  sides  and 
not  to  make  it  appear  by  inference  and 
iimuendo  through  unnamed  sources  and 
unauthoritative  sources  that  they  have 
information  which  no  one  else  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  2:30  PJ*1. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
1:12  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
2:30  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
convened when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
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House  to  the  biU  (8.  J»5fl)  to  authorize 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to  engwe 
in  fcasibUity  investigations  of  certain 
potential  water  resource  developments. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resoluUon 
(HJ.  Res.  1331)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Sncxs,  Mr.  Passman, 
Mr.  EviNS  or  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Jonas.  Mr.  Cbderbbro,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
Mr.  Shriver  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  further  armounced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  1162,  92d  Congress,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Gael- 
son  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  nth  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  in  Paris,  FYance,  from 
October  17  to  November  18. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  2(a), 
Public  Law  92-489,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
MncvA,  Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN,  and  Mr.  Wig- 
gins were  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(a),  PubUc  Law  92-484.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Cabell.  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Moshxr, 
Mr.  GuBSER,  and  Mr.  Harvey  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Technology  As- 
sessment Board. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  ttie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(KR.  1)  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  benefits  and  improve 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  un- 
der the  OASDI  program,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
cliildren  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
Improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bins  and  joint  res- 
olutions: 

HJl.  3786.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four -octave  carUlon  for  the  use  of 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee.  Wis.; 

KJl.  5066.  Aa  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  out  tBe 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act; 

ILB.  70*3.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 


position of  judgment  funds  of   the   Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  tX  Oklahoma; 

HJl.  WT3.  Aft"a*«t'tO  amend  section  30t  of 
the  lamUgratton'MMl  NatlonaUty  Act: 

HJt.  S3SS.  An  Mt  t«  uMnd  the  VooatloDal 
ItababUttatttn  iMt  to  extend  and  reTlae  the 
authorUwtVm  oi  giaxxta  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rebabUltettoa  serrlces,  to  autborlM 
grants  for  rehabilitation  servlcea  to  thoee 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

Hit.  10884.  An  act  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions oa  tbe  aoquUttlon  of  lands  for  reersa- 
tlonal  derelopmeat  aad  for  the  protection 
of  natural  reeouroee  at  fish  and  wildUfe 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

H.B.  10880.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital 
and  medloal  ce»e  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  lo  Improve  recruitment 
and  TetMttton  of  career  personnel  la  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Burgery; 

HJl.  11563.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87 
of  title  5.  tJnlted  States  Code,  to  waive  em- 
ployee deductions  for  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  purpoees  during  a 
period  of  erroneous  removal  or  suspension; 
H H.  12186.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act,  and  for  otiier  purpoees; 

H.R.  13674.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System-  wltliln  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnlstraUon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; 

H.R.  12807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1940  in  order  to  estabUah  Federal  poUcy 
concerning  the  selection  of  firms  and  in- 
divlduala  to  perform  architectural,  engineer- 
ing, and  relaud  services  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
emnaent; 

HJl.  12828.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31. 
34,  and  35  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehsbUlU- 
tVon,  educational  aaslstanoe,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  pereons;  to  provide  for  advance  educa- 
tional aaaletanoe  payments  to  certain  vet- 
erans; to  make  InoprovementB  In  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

HJl.  13158.  An  act  to  name  a  bridge  acroes 
a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor.  Calif.,  the 
"Oeorge  P.  MiUer-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge"; 

H.R.  13898.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  for 
nonsupervisory  positions  of  deputy  U.6.  mar- 
shal, and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  14S11.  Aa  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  Statee  Code,  to  authorize  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  in  a  missing 
status  to  accumulate  leave  without  limita- 
tion, to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  an  additional  EJeputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1537S.  Aa  act  to  emend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motcwr  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorise  approf>rtations  for  fisoal  year 
1873; 

HR  1(461.  Aa  act  to  facilitate  comiHl&noe 
vrtth  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
signed  November  23,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; 

H.R  15597.  Aa  act  to  authortse  addltloaal 
fuads  for  acquisition  of  hitereets  In  land 
within  the  area  known  as  Placataway  Park 
m  the  State  of  Maryland; 

HJl.  15857.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Amertcans  Act  of  1968,  aad 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15735.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  trans- 
fer of  a  vessel  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 


to  the  Board  of   Education  of  tbe  city  of 
New  York  for  educational  purpoees; 

H.R.  15763.  An  act  lo  amend  chapter  25, 
title  44.  United  Statee  Code,  to  provide  for 
two  additional  members  of  the  NaUonal  Hla- 
tortcal  PubUcatlons  Oommlloo,  and  tor 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15966.  An  act  to  amend  the  OUt4-ict 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
Increase  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revlstoos 
In  the  retirement  benefits  of  public  school 
teachers,  aad  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  16675.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention.  Treatment,  and  RehabUitation  Act 
of  1970  to  extend  for  1  year  the  profrram  ot 
gcaou  for  State  and  local  preventloci.  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

H.R.  16804.  An  act  to  rename  the  Mlneola 
Dam  and  Lake  as  the  Carl  L.  Estes  Dam  and 
Lake; 

HJt.  16883.  An  act  relating  to  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  NaUonal  Gommiseion 
oa  the  FlnaacUig  of  Posteeeondary  Educa- 
tion; 

HJl.  17038.  An  act  designating  the  Oakley 
Reaervolr  on  the  Sangamon  River  at  Decatar. 
111.,  as  the  WUlUm  L.  Springer  Lake: 

H.J.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  granting  tlte 
consent  of  Congress  to  certain  boundary 
agreements  between  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia; 

HJ.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  amending 
tme  88  of  the  United  States  Code  to  autbor- 
lae  tke  AdoUnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affali*  to 
provide  certain  assistaiice  In  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools  arid  the 
Improvement  of  existing  medical  schools  af- 
filiated with  the  'Veterans'  Adnunistratlon: 
to  develop  cooperative  arrangements  between 
IneUtutlona  of  higher  education,  hospitals, 
and  other  nonprofit  health  service  losutu- 
tlons  afllUated  v^-lth  the  Veterans'  Artmlnls- 
tratloa  to  coordinate.  Improve,  and  expand 
the  tralnlog  of  professional  and  allied  health 
and  paramedical  personnel;  to  develop  and 
evaluate  new  health  careers,  tnterdlecipllnary 
approaches  aad  career  advancement  oppor- 
tunities; to  improve  and  expand  silled  and 
other  health  manpower  utUizatlon;  to  afford 
continuing  education  for  health  manpower 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  other 
such  manpower  at  regional  medical  educa- 
tion centers  established  at  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration hospitals  throughout  the  United 
States;  aad  for  other  purpoees;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1301.  Joint  Resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Himalng 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages  under  the 
National  Housing  Act. 


The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resoiutiocis 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  >  Robebt  C.  BTBJi) . 


PRINTINO  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENTS 
OF  TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  JOR- 
DAN OP  IDAHO  AND  SIWATOR 
COOPER 

Mr.  MANSPIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  on 
brfialf  of  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  (Mr.  Scorr).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  tributes  that  appear 
in  the  R«coRD  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  JoaDAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooPEE)  be  printed  as  Senate 

documents.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PKESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
win  CAll  the  roll. 

The  MCOQd  aMlstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  bo  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aek 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Qtionim  call^  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  loalng  his  right 
to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  aastotant  leglslatlye  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

My  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEWS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  BOGGS 
AND  REPRESENTATIVE  BEGICH, 
REPORTED    MISSING    IN    ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl)  and  I 
haye  had  a  great  many  questions  and 
comments  from  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  other  body  and  interested  friends 
of  the  distinguished  Representative  Nick 
Bbgich  and  the  diartingxashed  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Halk  Boggs.  who  are  reported  lost  on  a 
plane  that  left  Anchorage  yesterday 
morning  destined  for  Juneau.  There  has 
been  much  concern  about  them. 

I  have  some  press  reports  from  the 
Anchorage  morning  newspaper,  and  I 
should  like  to  say,  as  I  have  Just  said  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana 'Mr.  LoRG),  that  if  this  report,  as 
contained  in  the  newspaper,  is  correct, 
it  states  that  a  plane  reportedly  was 
heard  over  Whittier  by  a  dockworker 
sux)und  9:30  a.m.  Monday.  The  article 
reads,  in  part: 

A  Wblttlar  ar«s  coiutructlon  worker  said 
he  bMtftl  %  light  pUme  over  tbe  Wblttler  re- 
gion at  aJxmt  9 :  30  a jn.  Monday,  the  Whittier 
ChleX  of  Police  told  The  DaUy  News  Monday 
night,  A  regularly  scheduled  Polar  Airways 
cratt  headed  by  Valdez  normally  passes  Whit- 
tier at  that  time,  but  had  been  rescheduled  to 
fiy  a  different  rout«  Monday,  The  DaUy  News 
learned. 

If  that  plane  got  through  Whittier,  and 
that  was  along  a  path  that  was  in  pretty 
bad  condition — the  path  between  An- 
chorage and  Whittier — then  I  should  say 
that  there  is  at  least  a  30-50  chance  that 
the  two  Congressmen  in  the  Cessna-310 
plane  are  down  somewhere  around  Cor- 
dova— between  Cordova  and  Yakutat — 
and  that  Is  good  country  to  put  a  plane 
down  in  an  emergency.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  Soiator  from  Mississippi  goes 
duck  hunting,  so  he  knows  the  area  very 
well,  as  do  all  of  us  who  are  sportsmen. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  his  good  friend  £ind  my 


good  friend  were  with  a  very  experienced 
pilot.  Don  Jonz  has  been  in  Alaska  some 
15  years.  He  has  written  an  article  on 
instrument  flying  in  the  Alaska  area, 
and  he  has  flown  my  colleague,  Senator 
GhuvH,,  and  his  wife.  He  had  a  Tsry  new 
plane,  a  Cessna-SlO,  a  twin-engine  plane 
that  we  rely  on  a  great  deal  in  our  area. 

For  some  statistics,  t  called  the  Air 
Force  about  their  search  and  reecue  ca- 
pability, and  they  pointed  out  that  so 
far  this  year  they  have  had  161  rescue 
missions  suid  have  located  573  people. 
They  have  a  search  going  on  that  covers 
a  4,000-square-mile  area,  and  they  have 
23  planes  out  and  some  400  small  boats 
searching  the  coastline,  which  is  some 
550  Co  600  miles,  between  Anchorage  and 
Juneau. 

So  I  would  hope,  as  I  told  ihe  Senator's 
friend  and  mine,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  I  called 
him  and  told  him  some  of  these  things, 
that  everyone  will  maintain  the  hope 
that  our  friends  will  be  found  alive  and 
well,  after  having  had  a  close  call.  If 
anyone  had  a  good  chance  to  come 
through  a  situation  like  this  they  did, 
because  of  the  plane  they  had  and  the 
pilot  they  had,  and  I  think  we  have  the 
best  search  and  rescue  capability  in  the 
country,  so  I  am  confident  that  every- 
thing is  being  done  that  can  be  done. 
Governor  Egan  has  organized  our  Na- 
tional Guard  to  assist,  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol is  assisting,  the  Coast  Guard  is  in- 
volved, and  the  Air  Force  is  involved. 
I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  If  we 
can  answer  questions  in  this  way,  we  will 
state  that  we  have  hopes  our  colleagues 
will  be  found  alive  and  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  re- 
ports from  the  Anchorage  Daily  News 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skasch   Covoub   Hugs   AasA 
(By  Howard  Weaver) 

Aircraft  from  Anchorage,  Yakutat  and 
Juneau  swept  about  24,000  square  miles  of 
Alaaka  coastline  Monday  looking  for  the 
mlaslng  congresKnen. 

Shortly  aft«r  2  p.m.  the  Cessna  310  air- 
plane was  reported  overdue  in  Juneau,  and 
six  search  planes  were  in  the  air  moments 
later.  A  U.S.  Coast  Guard  C130  took  off  from 
Juneau,  sm  FAA  047  began  searching  the 
Yakutat  area  and  three  planes  were  dis- 
patched from  Anchorage  to  Join  the  effort. 

"Figuring  who's  on  board  and  all,  it's 
going  to  be  one  hell  of  a  search,"  an  ofBdal 
at  the  Rescue  CoordlnatJon  Center  in  An- 
chorage said  late  Monday. 

All  tbe  aircraft  set  down  for  the  night  ex- 
cept a  CISC  from  Eaemendorf  Air  Force  Base, 
which  was  to  continue  an  electronic  search 
throughout  the  night. 

The  missing  plane  was  equipped  with  an 
emergency-locator  transmitter,  which  is  de- 
signed to  broadcast  the  location  of  the  plane 
in  the  event  of  a  crash.  The  range  of  the 
device  *.s  said  to  be  up  to  160  miles,  but  no 
contact  was  mtKle  during  the  evening. 

The  search  enlisted  the  help  of  Olvll  Air 
Patrol  planes  from.  Auchorage  in  addition  to 
the  Air  Force  craft.  CAP  planes  from  Cordova 
were  scheduled  to  Join  the  effort,  but  were 
unable  to  get  off  the  ground,  according  to 
RCC  personnel. 

Early  speculation  from  some  observers  was 


that  the  missing  plane  was  probably  down 
somewhere  in  the  Whittier  area,  about  M 
mUes  southeast  of  Anchorage. 

The  pilot  at  the  plane,  Don  B.  Jons  of 
Fairbanks,  made  radio  contact  only  once 
after  leaving  Anchorage  International  Ali. 
port  at  9  a.m.  That  was  12  minutes  into  the 
flight,  which  would  have  placed  the  plane  in 
th«  vicinity  of  Portage  Pass,  Just  northwest 
of  Whittier. 

Jack  Peek,  manager  of  Anchorage  Inter- 
national Airport  and  pioneer  Alaska  pilot, 
said  severe  turbulance  and  extreme  icing 
was  reported  in  the  pass  and  that  the  un- 
pressurized  airplane  would  have  been 
unable  to  climb  above  it. 

Peck,  who  planned  to  search  the  area  in 
his  own  plane  today,  said  the  military  lost 
a  helicopter  in  the  pass  a  number  of  years 
ago  but  that  "moat  pilots  have  a  lot  of 
respect  for  the  pass  and  are  real  careful." 

"The  pass  Is  about  3,500  feet  between  here 
and  Whittier.  After  that,  it's  clear  sailing. 
There  Is  a  very  good  prospect  that  there  would 
be  where  they  are,"  Peck  said. 

When  pilot  Jonz  called  Anchorage  12  mln- 
utas  after  takeoff,  he  flled  a  flight  plan  for  a 
V7R  (visual  flight  rules)  path  to  Juneau, 
following  route  Victor  317,  which  goes  from 
Anchorage  to  Portage.  Whittier,  Johnstone 
Point  south  of  Cordova  and  then  down  the 
Southeast  Alaska  coast  to  Harbor  Point,  and 
due  Bast  to  Sisters  Island  and  Juneau 
Municipal  Airport. 

A  Whlttler-area  construction  worker  said 
he  heard  a  light  plane  ov«r  the  Whittier 
region  at  about  8 :  30  a.m.  Monday,  the  Whit- 
tier chief  of  police  told  The  Daily  News  Mon- 
day night.  A  regularly  scheduled  Polar  Air- 
ways craft  beaded  for  Valdez  normally  passes 
Whittier  at  that  time,  but  had  been  re- 
scheduled to  fly  a  different  route  Monday, 
Itie  Dally  News  learned.  That  led  to  specula- 
tion that  the  aircraft  heard  in  Whittier  was 
the  missing  plane. 

No  radio  or  other  contact  was  made  with 
the  plane  after  that. 

Ed  Shepard,  a  boat  pilot  in  Whittier,  said 
Monday  evening  that  the  weather  had  been 
"pretty  rough"  in  the  area  all  day.  He  said 
that  he  would  use  his  boat  to  se«u'ch  the 
area  today,  weather  permitting.  According  to 
his  report  seas  in  the  sound  were  running  to 
14  feet,  with  poor  visibility  and  water  tem- 
perature at  about  37  degrees. 

The  PAA'3  Anchorage  Flight  Service  Sta- 
tion reported  that  another  light  aircraft  flew 
the  Whittier  route  Monday  afternoon,  and 
was  forced  to  turn  back  to  Anchorage.  They 
said  that  the  craft  was  In  the  area  at  5:26 
p.m.  and  encountered  "light  to  moderate 
rime  idng,"  which  coats  aircraft  wings  with 
a  frost-like  covering  and  makes  flying  dan- 
gerous. 

Water  temperature  In  the  sound  averages 
In  the  low  40b  at  this  time  of  year,  and  could 
be  colder  closer  to  glacial  shores. 


Campaign  MoRAToanTM;  Dzmos  Pondes 

Elbciton 

(By  Andy  Williams) 

Rep.  Nick  Beglch's  Republican  opponent 
In  the  race  for  Alaska's  lone  U.S.  House  seat 
said  Monday  night  he  would  hold  a  mora- 
torliun  on  his  campaign  until  the  congress- 
men are  f  ormd. 

State  Sen.  Don  Toung  of  Ft.  Yukon, 
reached  In  wrangell  on  a  campaign  stop,  said 
he  was  confident  Begich  and  Rep.  Hale  Boggs, 
D-La.,  would  be  found  safely,  but  that  he  was 
ctirtaUlng  his  campaign  until  they  were. 

Meanwhile,  Democratic  party  leaders  pon- 
dered steps  they  would  have  to  take  if  the 
worst  occurred.  Oflicials  said  procedures  were 
simple,  that  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  would  meet  and  choose  a  succes- 
sor-candidate, but  that  the  nearness  of  the 
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alaction  and  tba  unowtalnty  of  Bagleh's  fate 
naide  what  would  happen  a«  a  practical  mat- 
ter extnsmely  speculative. 

"Anytime  a  public  servant  such  a«  mmt 
MMch  takae  tlSM  te  travel  around  tbm  stata 
Talee  his  ooo«ttii»lita  and  this  happena,  tVu 
a  sad  day  for  tl»  •«•«•,"  ttAA  Young,  adding 
that  he  had  flown  mtm  than  *0^»0  mUaa 
duriM  the  campaign. 

"There  Is  no  way  I  can  continue  the  cam- 
nfcign  on  the  same  level  without  knowing 
Whwe  he  is,"  Yotmg  said.  "We  were  going  to 
have  debate*  and  dlacuaa  the  isauea.  Well 
Just  hava  to  waH  tmtU  he's  found  to  continue 
tt>e  campaign."  be  aaid. 

young  aald  tbe«e  were  daogeta  to  a  pott» 
tidan  inherent  la  campaigning  by  air.  He 
said  he  had  a  close  experience  last  week  on  a 
dutftered  flight  between  Bethel  and  Fair- 
banks when  the  plane  iced  up. 

"But  air  is  the  only  way  to  travel  in  an 
rieotlon.  It's  a  risk  you  have  to  tato,"  Young 

said. 

Democratic  Party  spokesmen  said  speeula- 
ilon  about  what  the  29-member  slate  cen- 
tral committee  would  do  was  prexnature  until 
the  plane  was  found.  They  Indicated  the 
committee  would  do  nothing  to  appoint  a 
candidate  even  if  Begich  is  still  missing  at  the 
time  of  the  Nov.  7  election.  If  that  happened, 
they  said.  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  could  seek  a 
special  election. 

A  party  spokesman  said  the  central  com- 
mittee has  the  power  under  state  law  to  ap- 
point persons  to  vacated  candidacies  for 
House   seats   but    not   to   unexpired    House 

The  governor  appomta  persona  to  vacated 
seats  in  the  Senate. 

As  Boggs  noted  at  a  speech  at  Sunday 
night's  fund-raising  banquet  for  Begich,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  "the  only  place 
you  can  get  to  where  you  must  be  elected. 

"One  can  become  president  If  he  happens 
to  be  vice  president  and  the  president  dlee 
or  If  he's  speaker  of  the  House  and  the  vice 
president  dies.  One  can  be  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  governor,  but 
you  must  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Elepre- 
sentatives,  it's  the  only  way  you  can  get  there. 
And  It  is  indeed,  the  most  responsive  Insti- 
tution In  otir  country." 

The  central  committee  spokesman  said, 
•The  central  committee  would  hear  ^tpUea- 
ttoma,  solicit  people  and  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  oonunlttee  would  appoint  him, "  the 
spokesman  said.  However,  he  said  that  bal- 
lots had  already  gone  to  the  printers  and 
that  a  new  candidate  would  have  a  serious 
disrupting  effect  on  the  campaign. 

He  noted  that  many  people  have  been 
found  alive  two  weeks  or  more  after  their 
planes  have  gone  down  and  aaid  he  was  oon- 
fldent  that  what  he  deaorlhed  a*  the  moct 
intensive  air  search  in  Alaska's  history  would 
locate  the  plane  and  the  two  congressmen 
alive. 

"If  he's  still  missing  a  week  from  now,  then 
we  will  have  to  croea  that  bridge  when  we  got 
to  It,"  he  said. 

ErpxRiCNCED  'Pujyz:  JoJfZ  in  Alaska  15  Ykaks 
Don  E.  JouB,  pilot  of  the  plane  which 
disappeared  Monday  with  Congressmen  Nick 
Begich  of  Alaska  and  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana 
aboard,  had  more  than  1&  years  experience 
flying  in  Alaska  and  had  recently  written  a 
nagazlne  article  on  techniques  of  flying 
through  ice. 

Jonz,  38.  owner  of  Pan-Alaska  Airways  of 
Fairbanks,  came  to  Alaska  from  California 
around  196T  and  has  Jlown  extensively  w*th 
charter  operations  and  training  schools  in 
Fairbanks.  He  started  his  present  ooupany 
about  1967  and  carried  cargo  to  the  North 
Slope  during  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  buildup.  He 
presently  was  operating  witti  about  seven 
planes,  aceorAng  to  Fairbanks  soureee. 


J«cry  Hook,  a  friend  of  Jonx  In  Fairbanks 
who  partiotpated  vlU>>  blm  in  international 
air  racee,  iiC'Jiaus.  had  "well  over  10,000 
bouza"  flight  t^me.  "t,:fi»ve  ix>  questions  at  all 
about  his  flying.  B»  waa  a  very  good  flier." 

Another  source  Md  Jona  liked  to  "help 
out  the  people  be  tbougbt  were  doing  the 
right  thing  for  Alaska."  Jonz  has  flown  San. 
Mike  Oravel  op  yaclotu  speaking  tours. 

Jonz  wrote  an  ttfticle  about  airplane  Icing 
which  appeared  In  the  publication,  "Instru- 
ment Flying  1978."  "nie  article  related  ex- 
periencee  Jonz  had  flying  throtigh  ice  in 
Alaska  and  included  pointers  on  how  to  avoid 
the  »'ff^''*»f 

Jonz  wrote  that  correct  Judgment  and  fly- 
ing techniques  could  overpome  the  effects  of 
loe.  "IT  you  are  sneaky,  smairt  and  careful  you 
can  fly  360  days  a  year  and  disregard  99  per 
cent  of  the  15 js.  you  hear  about  icing,"  Jonz 
wrote. 

Another  laog-ttme  Alaska  flier  who  read 
the  article  said  it  discounted  some  of  the 
serious  effects  idQg  has  on  flight  charac- 
teristics of  alrplaaee., 

"I  think  he  inouia  have  treated  icing  with 
a  little  more  respect,"  he  said. 

Lost  Plank  Higblt  Hated 

The  aircraft  which  carried  House  Majority 
Leader  Hale  Boggs  and  Alaska  Congressman 
Nick  Begich  was  a  model  310  Cessna,  a  twin- 
engined,  slx-pasaeoger  cnft  which  la  highly 
rated  by  many  Alaska  pliers. 

Their  plane  was  171813  H,  which  waa-man- 
ufactured  In  1959.  It  was  owned  by  Pan- 
Alaska  Airways  Ltd.,  a  PAlibanks- baaed  air- 
charter  servloe. 

Don  E.  Jonz,  pilot  of  the  plane  and  owner 
of  Pan-Alaska,  wae  described  by  one  local 
pilot  aa  "one  of  the  heat'  drtvers  there  is." 
He  had  been  owner  of  the  air  service  for  a 
ntimber  of  years. 

The  aircTRft  was  equ4>ped  with  an  emer- 
gency loeator  traoamliMer,  whleh  waa  de- 
signed to  start  opetwting  oo  Impact  and 
transmit  a  radio  beaoan.  aa  the  plane  covild 
be  located  if  It  cr»»»»d.  The  range  ia  lleted 
as  "up  to  150  miles"  but  contact  must  be 
made  on  a  Una-ataaigbt.  baaia.  That  means 
that  If  the  plane  were  in  a  vaUey,  It  would  be 
neceeaary  ts  1^  dlreetly  over  the  downed 
aircraft. 

Speclflcatlons  for  a  1959  model,  wich  as 
the  one  which  carried  the  oougnHmen.  were 
not  available,  but  the  UsUng  for  the  1973 
version  indicate  great  range  and  speed  for 
the  craft. 

The  newest  310  Cessna  aircraft  is  capable 
of  crulMng  at  221  mile*  per  hour,  and  can 
fly  for  MO  mllea  wltboot  refueling  with  a 
six-man  load. 

With  a  lOMd  of  4J)00  pounds,  the  new  nxidel 
needs  about  600  feet  for  landing. 

Beoicb  and  Boogs  Missino 

Etouse  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs.  D-La., 
Rep.  Nick  Begich,  D-Alaska,  and  two  others 
aboard  a  twin-engine  plane  wa*  missing  and 
believed  down  today  en  route  from  Anchorage 
to  Juneau. 

The  Pan^AlaskaAlrwaya  OeesnaSlO.  piloted 
by  Don  ■.  Jonz  and:  also  carrying  special 
anlatant  to  Beglota,  Buasei  L.  Brown,  was 
scheduled  to  fly  through  treacherous  weather 
In  3,000-foot- high  Portage  Paas  near  WhltUer 
on  the  3 -hour.  30-mlnute  trip  Monday. 

The  plane  with  Boggs,  who  holds  the 
second  most  powerful  position  in  the  U.S. 
House,  left  Anchorage  International  Airport 
at  9  ajn.  and  was  last  heard  from  at  9:12 
a.m.,  when  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
oflicials  received  a  visual  flight  plan  flled  by 
Jonz. 

About  that  time,  the  twin-engine  craft 
wonld  have  been  approaching  the  Tumagaln 
Arm  entrance  to  Portage  Pass,  the  lowest  cut 


in  the  nearby  5,000-7.000-foot  mountains  of 
the  Chugaeh  Range. 

"We  asaume  the  plane  is  down,"  an  FAA 
spokesman  said  after  the  time  had  passed 
when  the  craft  wouM.  have  exhausted  its  fuel 
supply. 

The  Rescue  Coordination  Center  (BOC)  at 
Hmendorf  Air  Force  Base  dispatched  search 
craft  90  minutes  after  ilie  FAA  first  reported 
that  the  plane  had  failed  to  arrive  at  12:30 
pm  Anchorage  time  as  scheduled.  The  ECC 
said  that  today  it  planned  to  direct  32  air- 
craft on  a  search  of  the  24.000  square  miles  ct 
Alaska  ooaetlln*  where  the  plane  might  have 
gone  down. 

Boggs  waa  to  be  keynote  speaker  at  a  S  pjn. 
fund-raising  dinner  for  Begich  at  the  Baranof 
Hotel  in  Juneau  before  catching  a  7  p.m.  Jet 
to  Seattle  and  on  to  Washington  for  reetimp- 
ilon  of  Congress  Tuesday  morning. 

The  plane  with  Boggs  and  Begich  had  a 
cruising  speed  of  about  200  miles  an  hour,  a 
ceUing  limited  to  about  10,000  feet  due  to 
lack  of  a  pressurized  cabin,  and  carried  an 
emergency  b^oon.  a  flve-hour  gsa  eupply, 
and  unspecified  survival  gear. 

An  Air  Force  HC180.  electronlcaUy 
equipped  to  locate  tlie  Cessna's  emergency 
beacon,  was  to  fly  throtigh  the  night,  search- 
ing for  the  plane  bearing  registration  number 
N1812H  along  the  ao-mlle  path  the  plane 
might  have  travelled  from  Anchorage  over 
Whittier.  Prince  William  Bound.  Cordova  and 
Yakutat  to  Juneau. 

FAA  flight  servloe  stations  all  along  the 
550-mlle  route  reported  no  sign  of  the  Cessna, 
although  a  plane  reportedly  was  heard  over 
Whittier  bv  a  dock  worker  around  9 :  30  am. 

Darkness  forced  two  Civil  Air  Patrol  planes 
from  Anchorage,  two  CAP  planes  and  a  Coast 
Quard  O180  from  Juneau  and  an  FAA  047 
from  Yakutat  to  curtail  the  search  until  tills 
morning. 

Polar  Airways,  Ltd..  which  normally  fliee  a 
plane  from  Cordova  to  Anchorage  throrugh 
Portage  Pass  around  9:80  a.m.,  reported  that 
Mondav  Its  plane  took  a  circuitous  route 
partially  to  avoid  heavy  icing  conditions  and 
poor  visibility  In  the  pass. 

Upon  hearing  of  conditions  in  the  pass,  a 
pilot  who  has  flown  the  route  said  'Tftey 
had  prettv  much  everything  against  them." 
The  National  Weather  Serrioe  reported  low 
visibility  and  some  turbulence  around  Por- 
tage Pass.  Prince  William  Sound,  Just  minutes 
beyond  Portage,  was  seething  with  14  foot 
waves  whipping  the  cold  waters  along  the 
wooded  Shores. 

Anchorage  Interr»atlonal  Airport  manager 
Jack  Peck  said  that  Portage  Pass  was  bat- 
tered by  extreme  turbulence  and  heavy  Icing 
conditions.  .     . 

An  FAA  spokesman  said.  "If  the  plane  had 
been  In  trouble,  or  had  broken  the  flight  plan 
normal  procedure  would  have  been  to  estab- 
lish radio  contact.  There  could  be  many  dr- 
cumstanees  like  a  malfunctioning  radio  or 
out  of  radio  range  that  oould  cause  us  to 
lose  contact.  But  the  plane  paseed  Its  fuel 
exhaustion  time  (at  2  pjn.  Anchorage  time) 
and  we  assume  that  the  airplane  Is  down." 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
spokesman  Wnilam  Moore  said  the  Cessna 
had  a  radio  beacon,  but  "so  far.  we  havent 
heard  a  squeak  out  of  It." 

.About  400  boats  from  Cordova  also  re- 
portedlv  were  searching  around  Hlnchlntorook 
Island  In  Prince  William  Sound,  about  80 
miles  from  Portage  Pass. 

Juneau  was  partially  socked  In  and  an 
Alaska  Airlines  plane  overheaded  to  Sitka 
early  Monday,  but  by  the  time  Boggs  and 
Begich  were  scheduled  to  arrive  visibility  was 
12  mUes. 

Beglch's  administrative  assistant.  Oene 
Kennedy,  who  flew  to  Sitka  and  reiwmed  t» 
Anchorage  Monday  afternoon  wt»Ue  trying  to 
land    in    Juneau   via    Alaska    Alrllnee,   said. 
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"Wb«B  I  flnt  bMrd  sbout  It.  th«T  vtUl  had 
about  40  mlnutM  more  g»a,  ao  I  tUdnt  b«come 
•tATSMd  rmtu  then.  Th«r«  an  ruppoaed  to  b« 
n  plan««  going  oat  la  th«  morning  but  I 
don't  kjMTir  wiMthcr  tbat'i  tb«  eaa«  n«>w  with 
th«  w««th«r  kind  of  rainy  and  cloudy." 

Kanncdy  aald  tnat  Brown,  who  haa  a  child 
and  flv«  atwpeblidrwn,  bad  b«en  recently 
proiDOtad  to  ooordlnator  of  Be^lehl  three 
•tat*  otBcec  In  Anchorage.  Juneau  and  Palr- 
banlu.  Prior  to  Joining  Beglch't  staff  h«r«. 
Brown  had  run  vvery  Beglcb  campaign  in 
Ketchikan  alnee  I»«4. 

Boggs.  the  69-year-oId  14-term  congreaa- 
man,  waa  Democratic  whip  from  1993  to  1070, 
when  be  became  Houa*  majority  leadar. 

Beglcb,  a  first  term  congrMMnan  who  re- 
cently rolled  up  a  conTlnelng  primary  Tot*.  U 
a  former  school  teacber.  apartment  manager 
and  two-term  Alaska  state  senator. 

Jons.  38.  president  of  Pan  Alaska,  had  been 
flying  In  Alaska  slnoe  1967  On*  friend  said, 
be  b«d  lOKMI  more  tban  10.000  fiytng  hours. 

EoAN :  "  Jrrr  Hor  un  PkAT" 

(By  Unda  BlUln^ton) 

Shock  and  dismay  from  both  sides  of  the 
Alaska  poUtlcal  fence  greeted  the  news  Mon- 
day that  CoQgresamen  Nick  Beglch  and  Hale 
Boggs  were  missing  on  a  flight  from  Anchor- 
•g« 

Qorr.  WUllam  A.  Igao  said  he  would  "Just 
hope  and  pray  that  later  tonight  or  some- 
time In  the  morning  we  can  find  out  where 
these  people  are  I  feel  that  the  ones 
working  (on  the  search)  are  doing  as  good 
a  job  as  pooalble." 

Egan  said  be  bad  talked  with  Mrs.  Boggs 
Beglch's  wife  Pegge  and  son  Tom  in  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  the  wife  of  Ruasel  Brown. 
Beglch's  special  assistant  who  was  cm  the 
plane.  He  said  that  neighbors  are  staying 
with  Mrs.  Beglch. 

Egan  recalled  several  emergency  flights 
be  and  Mrs.  Egan  bad  experienced  In  Alas- 
ka— all  of  which  landed  safely,  "I  hope  and 
pray  that's  the  way  It  Is,"  he  said.  "I'm  dis- 
heartened that  up  to  this  time  there  haa 
been  do  detection  of  a  beeper.  If  they  had  to 
land  on  a  beach  somewhere,  that  beeper 
should  have  been  heard." 

UB.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  R-Alaska,  struck  an 
optimistic  note,  saying  that  "people  should 
not  give  up  hope  because  there  were  several 
spots  where  the  plane  could  have  set  down. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  beaches  along  there. " 
be  said.  "I've  flown  along  there  many  times. 
There  are  four  or  five  emergency  fields  along 
the  line  where  an  airplane  could  land. 

"I  Just  hope  everybody  doesn't  give  up 
hope.  I  remember  when  I  put  down  a  oouple 
of  times  where  there  was  no  phone,  because 
of  the  weather  ...  I'd  say  the  odds  are  In 
favor  of  them  turning  up  somewhere  with 
a  pilot  Uke  (Don)  Jonz." 

State  Rep.  Oene  Quess,  who  has  been  cam- 
paigning for  Stevens'  UB.  Senate  seat,  said 
that  he  and  Beglch  had  planned  a  10-day 
campaign  tour  of  Southeastern.  Ouees  said 
that  he  had  suspended  his  campaign  indefi- 
nitely. 

"We  were  scheduled  to  meet  each  other 
In  Ketchikan  tomorrow,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  at  a  luncheon  in  Wrangell  and  a  din- 
ner at  Petersburg,  with  the  whole  week  plan- 
ned together  In  the  Southeast, "  be  said  late 
Monday. 

Two  of  Beglch's  former  compatriots  In  the 
state  legislature,  Stat*  Bens.  Lowell  Tbomas. 
R-Anchorage.  and  Chancy  Croft,  D-Anchor- 
age,  bad  been  planning  to  fly  to  Ksnal  Mon- 
day morning  but  cancelled  the  flight  because 
the  weather  was  too  rough. 

My  wife  and  I  drove  down  Inatead.  azMl  It 
was  terrible  In  the  Portage  area,"  said 
Thomas,  a  private  pilot.  "Tbera  were  some  of 
the  strongest  winds  I've  ever  seen." 


Thomas  said  his  flrst  reaction  was  "What 
can  I  do?"  "I  have  a  plane,  and  tf  they  need 
anyone  ni  take  It  out  to  lerth,"  he  said. 

Croft  said  he  had  known  Beglch  for  several 
y««rs  and  noted  of  his  performance  In  the 
legislature.  "I  think  be  could  store  more 
knowledge  in  his  mind  than  almost  anyone 
I  ever  knew,  and  on  a  wtde  range  of  sub- 
jects. He  was  very  conscientious,  very  hard- 
worltlng.' 

Republican  State  Sen.  IX>n  Toung  of  Port 
Yukon.  Beglch's  opponent  In  the  race  tot  the 
UjS.  Houae.  said  the  news  "Is  a  shock,  and 
it's  also  one  I  understand  because  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  state.  .  .  .  I'm  optimistic  hell 
b«  found  and  pray  that  he  will.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  he's  found  and  can  continue  bis 
effort  for  the  state." 

Former  governor  and  interior  secretary. 
Walter  J.  HIckel.  who  has  known  Beglch  since 
the  cf^igressman  was  an  Anchcovge  school- 
teacher, said;  "I  Just  hope  they're  found 
safe,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  beyond 
that.  It  would  be  a  loas  to  the  country  and 
the  state  both.  I  don't  have  any  reaction  ex- 
cept shock.  He  did  an  excellent  Job  as  con- 
gressman; there's  no  doubt  about  It  that  he 
served  Alaska  well." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  hopeful 
message  he  has  brought  us.  We  certainly 
pray  that  Representatives  Boggs.  Begich 
and  the  others  will  be  Xound  alive  and 
safe  aft  the  sectrch  continues. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fakwin).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  as  alternate  delegate 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Ass«nbly,  to  be 
held  In  Bonn,  Germany,  November  18- 
24. 1972. 


SOCIAL  SECUFUTY  AMENDMENTS 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
HJl.  1.  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  The  r^mrt  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  assistant  leeislative  clerk  reed  as 
follows: 

The  oommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
1)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
crease benefits  and  Improve  eligibility  and 
computation  methods  under  the  OASOI  pro- 
gram, to  make  Improvemente  In  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  maternal  and  chUd  health 
programs  with  emphasis  on  Improvements  in 
their  operating  effectiveness,  to  repUoe  the 
existing  Federal -State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams with  a  Fed««l  program  of  adult  as- 
sistance and  a  Federal  program  of  benefits 
to  low-Income  families  with  children  with  In- 
centives and  requirements  for  employment 
and  training  to  Improve  the  capacity  for  em- 
ployment of  members  of  such  families,  and 
for  other  purpooes;  having  met.  aftar  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  glgaed  by  all  of  the  coa- 


fereea. 


YW     9Xbl 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  consideratioa  of  the  con^ 
ference  report? 

There  being  no  objectioa,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cooslder  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  te 
the  House  procvudlnts  of  the  Cohgus- 
siONAL  RzcoRo  Of  OctobeT  14, 1972,  at  pp. 
36502-36512.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
that  tbe  Senate  has  before  it  the  ctoifer- 
ence  report  on  H  Jl.  1.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $4.4  billion  in  additional 
social  security  benefits  In  the  first  full 
year :  $2.3  billion  in  additional  cash  ben- 
efits, and  $2  bUllon  in  additional  medi- 
care benefits.  In  addition,  supplemental 
security  Income  bmefits  for  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  persons  will  increase  their 
payments  by  $1.6  billion. 

By  any  measure  then,  the  bill  con- 
tains sutetantlal  increases  In  benefits,  it 
does  not  contain  everything  some  of  us 
would  have  liked  but  I  feel  that  the  con- 
ferees have  come  out  with  a  good  bill 
that  every  Senator  can  support. 

I  would  like  now  to  outline  briefly 
some  of  the  major  features  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

SOCIAL  nCUUTT  CASH   BKNXJTrS 

The  bill  would  substantially  increase 
benefits  for  widows.  Under  existing  law 
a  widow  gets  82  H  percent  of  the  Eimount 
her  deceased  husband  would  have  re- 
ceived if  he  had  retired  at  age  65.  The 
bill  Increases  this  to  100  percent.  This 
will  increase  benefits  for  some  3.8  million 
people  and  increased  benefit  pajrments 
will  total  $1.1  billion  in  1974. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  provides  a 
special  rpi"<T""Tn  benefit  for  people  who 
retire  after  working  for  many  years  un- 
der the  social  security  program  at  low 
wages.  This  benefit  is  equal  to  $8.50  a 
month  for  every  year  worked  under  so- 
cial security  in  excess  of  10  years  aixi 
up  to  30  years.  This  means  that  a  man 
who  works  and  pays  social  security  taxes 
for  25  years  will  get  a  monthly  benefit 
of  at  least  $127.50  when  he  retires,  and 
one  who  works  for  30  or  more  years  un- 
der the  program  will  get  at  least  $170 
a  month:  150,000  people  will  be  immedi- 
ately eligible  for  increased  benefits  be- 
cause of  this  special  minimum  provisiorL 

For  people  who  continue  to  work  past 
age  65.  the  bill  includes  two  important 
provisions.  One  of  these  provisions  would 
increase  from  the  present  $1,680  to  $2,100 
the  amount  of  annual  earnings  which  an 
individual  can  have  without  losing  any 
of  his  social  security  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bUl  would  provide  that  social 
security  benefits  would  be  reduced  by 
only  $1  for  every  $2  earned  above  this 
$2,100  exempt  amount.  Under  current 
law,  benefits  are  reduced  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  for  earnings  above  $2,880.  This  pro- 
vision win  result  In  an  additional  $865 
million  in  benefits  in  1974  for  some  1.7 
million  beneficiaries.  P^irther,  for  those 
who  continue  working  past  age  65  at  a 
level  of  earnings  which  Is  high  enough 
to  prevent  any  benefits  from  being  paid, 
the   bill   provides  an  increase  in  the 
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lotiount  of  benefit!  which  the  wcatker  will 
get  when  he  does  retire. 

Another  provteicn  of  the  bill.  Involving 
about  $14  mllUon  in  addtttanal  benefits 
to  1974,  will  give  men  the  same  formula 
for  computing  benefits  as  Is  now  avail- 
able to  women.  This  change  In  formtila 
will  allow  men  to  drop  out  an  additional 
3  years  of  low  esunlngs  In  figuring  the 
average  earnings  on  which  special 
security  benefits  are  based. 

For  disabled  persons,  the  bill  will  re- 
duce the  waiting  period  from  the  onset 
of  disability  to  the  time  when  benefits 
can  be  paid  from  the  present  6  months 
to  5  months.  This  will  give  close  to  a 
million  beneficiaries  an  additional  $128 
million  in  benefits  in  1974. 

For  persons  applying  for  disability  in- 
surance benefits  on  the  basis  of  blind- 
ness, the  bill  eliminates  the  requirement 
of  recent  attachment  to  covered  work. 
In  other  words,  where  present  law  gen- 
erally requires  5  years  of  work  under 
social  security  during  the  10  jrears  pre- 
ceding the  onset  of  blindness,  ^e  bill 
would  require  only  that  the  bUnd  indi- 
vidual hare  worked  enough  under  so- 
cial security  at  any  time  to  be  fully 
insured.  This  provision  would  benefit 
about  30,000  blind  individuals  at  a  cost 
of  some  $38  mUlkoi  in  1974. 

KXnlCAXS   AJIO   iraWCATTI 

HR.  1  includes  many  vitally  needed 
and  long-overdue  Improvements  In  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  All  of 
these  changes  are  directed  toward  the 
objectives  of  equity  and  improved  effi- 
ciency and  economy  In  the  two  principal 
Federal  health  care  financing  programs. 

The  principal  changes  in  coverage  lie 
in  extension  of  medicare  to  disabled  per- 
sons and  coverage  of  those  who  need 
kidney  dialysis  or  kidney  transplanta- 
tion. Additionally,  in  the  area  of  medi- 
care benefits,  the  definition  of  care  which 
may  be  provided  in  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties has  been  liberalized  so  as  to  ease 
administration  of  the  benefits  and  make 
It  available  for  more  people.  We  also  have 
provided  a  means  of  correcting  those 
situatlonfi  where  medicare  pajrment  is 
denied  legitimately  because  the  service 
was  not  covered,  but  ^(^ere  the  bene- 
ficiary or  Institution  was  without  fault. 
Coverage  of  chiropractors  has  also  been 
added  to  medicare. 

In  medicaid,  the  principal  extension 
of  coverage  has  been  to  provide  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  care  of  mentally 
ill  children  who  are  receiving  care  and 
treatment  in  an  accredited  medical  Insti- 
tution. 

In  the  area  of  skilled  nursing  homes 
and  intermediate  care,  the  bill  provides 
for  improved  standards  of  care  and 
enhanced  uniformity  of  administration. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change, 
designed  to  promote  quality  of  care  and 
proper  rendering  of  services  in  medicare 
and  medicaid,  is  the  PSRO  amendment. 
Under  this  provision  In  the  bill,  quali- 
fied organizations  of  physicians  will  re- 
view all  Institutional  care  and,  at  their 
option  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, all  out-of-lnstltutlon  care  pro- 
vided xmder  medicare  and  medicaid.  The 


Secretary  would  approve  such  requests, 
of  course,  unless  the  PSRO  Is  dsoum- 
straUy  not  capable  of  c<v>ing  with  such 
review.  Appropriate  safeguards  are  in- 
cluded which  are  designed  to  assure 
public  accountability  and  objective  per- 
formance. An  ad  hoc  advlaory  group  con- 
sisting of  physlelaos  experienced  in  the 
operation  of  prototype  revtew  organiza- 
tions— such  as  those  In  New  Mexico, 
Georgia,  Colorado,  and  Sacramento  and 
Sckn  Joaquin,  Calif. — is  expected  to  assist 
in  implementation  of  the  PSRO  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  the  area  in  which  the  Senator 
ftom  Utah  (Mr.  Bbknctt)  worked  so 
diUgently  and  devotedly  for  several 
years,  and  I  am  convinced  that  It  will 
be  a  monumoit  to  his  statesmanship. 

With  respect  to  the  coverage  ctf  kid- 
ney dialysis  and  tranw^lantatiop.  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to 
define  reasonable  charges  In  terms  re- 
lated to  the  reasonable  costs  of  the 
treatment  provided  and  comparable 
charges  for  physicians'  time  and  skills, 
since  obtainijog  customary  and  prevail- 
ing chMTtn  for  new  and  complex  pro- 
cedures— mainy  of  which  will  be  relm- 
bxnsed  in  all  instances  by  the  program- 
would  be  quite  difficult  administratively. 

A  veritable  host  of  improvements  are 
described  in  the  conference  report,  in- 
cluding termination,  modification,  and 
consolidation  of  advisory  groups. 

■uvvbaicurrAi.    Bsctnurr     imcoiix    foa    thx 

ACXS,  MLBtO,  AXD  DIBABLXD 

The  Ssnate-House  conferees  on  HJR. 
1  agreed  to  a  national  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  program  which,  when  It 
becomes  effecti've  on  January  1,  1974, 
would  provide  the  aged,  blind,  and  dls- 
atded  penonB  with  no  other  income  a 
guaranteed  monthly  income  of  at  least 
$130  for  an  individusLl  or  $195  for  a  cou- 
ple. In  addition,  this  new  program  would 
provide  that  the  flrst  $20  of  any  other 
Income  would  not  cause  any  reduction  in 
supplemental  security  income  payments. 
As  a  result,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons who  also  have  monthly  Income  from 
social  security  or  other  sources  of  at 
least  $20  would  be  assured  total  monthly 
income  of  at  least  $150  for  an  individual 
or  $216  for  a  couple. 

Also,  under  this  new  program  there 
would  be  an  additional  disregard  of  $65 
of  earned  income,  phv  one-half  of  any 
earnings  above  $85.  This  will  enable 
those  aged,  bUnd  and  disabled  indi- 
viduals who  are  able  to  do  some  work  to 
do  so,  and  in  the  process  give  them  a 
higher  Income.  The  conferees  also  agreed 
on  a  savings  clause  which  would  assure 
that  blind  persons  would  not  receive 
any  reduction  in  benefits  due  to  these 
provisions. 

The  definitions  for  blindness  and  dis- 
ability would  be  similar  to  those  in  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  However, 
any  blind  or  dlwabtod  person  who  was  on 
the  rolls  In  December  1973  and  met  the 
State  definition  for  Ulndness  or  dis- 
ability would  be  considered  blind  or 
disabled  In  effect  in  October  1972  for 
purposes  of  this  title  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  be  blind  or  disabled. 


SUgibUity  for  the  new  program  would 
be  open  to  an  aged,  blind  or  disabled  In- 
dlTldual  if  his  resources  were  less  than 
$1,500 — or  $2,250  for  a  couple.  States 
wishing  to  pay  an  aged.  bUnd  or  disabled 
person  amounts  in  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral supplements^  security  Income  pay- 
ment would  be  free  to  do  so.  The  bill 
provides  no  direct  Federal  pcu'ticipation 
in  the  cost  of  State  supplemental  pay- 
ments; however,  a  savings  clause  is  in- 
cluded under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  assume  all  erf  a  State's 
cost  of  supplemental  payments  which 
exceed  Its  calendar  year  1972  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  aid  to  the  aged,  blind. 
and  disabled.  This  savings  clause  would 
apply  to  State  supplemmtation  needed 
to  maintain  its  assistance  level  In  effect 
as  of  January  1972,  and  would  also  cover 
an  upward  adjustment  over  the  January 
1972,  assistance  levels  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  offset  the  elimination  of  food 
stamp  eUgibtiity. 

States  would  be  authorised  to  con- 
tinue programs  providing  social  services 
to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons. 
There  would  be  Federal  matching  for 
the  services  provided  subject  to  the 
overall  limitations  established  by  the  re- 
cently passed  State  and  Local  Assist- 
ance Act. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1973, 
however,  States  would  be  reimbursed  for 
social  services  as  they  have  been  under 
present  law,  to  the  extent  that  the  re- 
sultant Federal  funding  for  this  quarter 
does  not  exceed  $50  million. 

The  bill  will  also  permit  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  prepare  to  ad- 
minister the  new  program  of  supple- 
mentary security  Income  program  effec- 
tive upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcosd  at 
this  point  a  summary  of  conference  ac- 
tion of  HJl.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

H.B.      1 — ScMMABT      or      Social      Sacxrarrr 
AACKMomim  or  1073  a*  Aprmow)  st  thx 

COinrKEZKB 

I.  socxAi.  sactTKjTT  CAAB  BKNBPTr  paovwoiva 
1.  Special  mhttmtxfn  caah  beiuflu 

The  bill  would  provide  a  special  minimum 
benefit  of  99.60  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  In  covered  employment  up  to  30 
years,  producing  a  benefit  of  at  least  SITO 
a  month  for  a  worker  who  has  been  em- 
ployed for  30  years  under  social  security  cov- 
erage. This  benefit  would  be  paid  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  regular  beneftts  In  cases 
where  a  higher  benefit  would  reeiUt. 

Under  this  provision,  the  new  high  mini- 
mum benefit  would  become  payable  to  peo- 
ple with  30  or  man  years  of  employment; 
at  that  point,  the  special  minimum  benefit 
would  be  more  than  the  regular  mlntaram — 
$86  as  compared  to  the  regular  minimum 
benefit  of  $84.50  payable  under  preser.t  law. 
A  worlcer  wtth  25  years  of  employment  un- 
der social  security  would  thus  be  guaranteed 
a  benefit  of  at  least  $137.50;  while  one  with 
30  years  would  receive  at  least  $170  a  month. 
Minimum  payments  to  a  couple  would  be 
one  and  one-half  times  these  amounts. 
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T««n  of  covered  employment 

19  or  leM. --- 

20    

21     

29    

23    

24    -r 

25  .. 


Special 
minimum 

ttS-OO 

93.60 

..„  103.00 

no.  60 

119.00 

137.80 


36  „     13«.  00 

27  _^__         _ 144.80 

M      "I I 183.00 

29    i-i-- 181.80 

30  or  more -. 170.00 

>  Regular  M4.S0  minimum  applies. 

Effective  «iat«.— January  1973. 
Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— •160.000  people  would  get  Increased 
beneflte  on  the  effective  date  and  $20  mil- 
lion In  additional  benefits  would  be  paid 
In  1974. 

2,  Increase  in  iBOdoiCs  and  widowefa 
insurance  bensfl-U 
Under  present  law.  when  benefits  begin  at 
or  alter  age  03  the  bezkaflt  for  a  widow  for 
dependent  widower)  Is  equal  to  8av^  percent 
of  the  amount  the  deceased  worker  would 
have  received  if  hla  benefit  bad  started  when 
be  was  age  66.  A  widow  can  get  a  benefit  at 
age  60  reduced  to  take  account  of  the  addi- 
tional 2  years  In  which  she  would  be  getting 
benefits. 

The  bill  wotild  provide  benefits  for  a  widow 
equal  to  the  benefit  her  deceased  husband 
would  have  received  If  he  were  stUl  living. 
Under  the  bill,  a  widow  wboae  benefit*  start 
at  age  65  or  after  would  receive  either  100 
percent  of  her  deceased  husband's  primary 
Insurance  amount  (the  amount  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  If  he  began  his 
retirement  at  age  M)  or.  If  his  l»enefit«  began 
before  age  65,  an  amount  equal  to  the  re- 
diiced  benefit  he  would  have  been  receiving 
LT  he  were  alive. 

Under  the  bUl,  the  benefit  for  a  widow  (or 
widower)  who  cornea  on  the  rolls  between  60 
and  85,  would  be  reduced  (In  a  way  similar 
to  the  way  to  which  widows'  benefits  are  re- 
duced under  present  law  when  they  begin 
drawing  benefits  between  ages  60  and  62)  to 
take  account  of  the  longer  period  over  which 
the  benefit  would  be  paid. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 
Sumber  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— 3.8  million  people  would  get  m- 
creased  benefits  on  the  effective  date  and  $11 
billion  In  additional  benefits  would  be  paid 
in  1974. 

3.  Increased  benefits  for  those  who  delay  re- 
tirement beyond  age  85 
The  bUl  Includes  a  provision  which  would 
provide  for  an  increase  In  social  security 
beneflu  of  1  percent  for  each  year  after  age 
ae  that  the  individual  delays  his  retire- 
ment. 

Effective  date. — For  computation  and  re- 
compuUtion  after  1973  based  on  earnings 
after  1973. 

4.  Age  62  computation  point  for  men 
Under  present  law,  the  method  of  comput- 
ing benefits  for  men  and  women  differs  In 
that  years  up  to  age  66  must  be  taken  Into 
account  to  determining  average  earnings  for 
men,  while  for  woooen  only  years  up  to  age 
62  must  be  taken  Into  account.  Also,  benefit 
eUglblllty  is  floured  up  to  age  86  for  men,  but 
only  up  to  age  03  for  women.  Under  the  bill, 
these  dlSsrencas,  which  provide  special  ad- 
vantages for  women,  would  be  eliminated  by 
applying  the  same  rules  to  men  as  now  apply 
to  women. 

Effective  date. — The  new  provision  would 
become  effective,  starting  January  1973  and 
become  fully  effective  In  January  1975. 


Dollar  payments. — About  114  million  In  ad- 
ditional benefits,  wotild  be  paid  ta  1974. 
5.  tiberalization  of  the  retirement  test 
The  amount  that  a  beneficiary  under  age 
72  may  earn  In  a  year  and  still  be  paid  full 
social  security  benefits  for  the  year  would 
be  increased  from  the  present  $1,800  to  $3,100. 
Under  present  law.  benefits  are  reduced  by 
•1  for  each  $3  of  earnings  between  $1,080 
and  $2,000  atul  for  each  $1  of  earnmgs  above 
$3,800.  The  committee  bill  would  provide  for 
a  $1  reduction  for  each  $3  of  all  earnings 
above  $2,100,  there  would  be  no  $l-for-»l 
reduction  as  under  present  law.  Also,  In  the 
year  in  which  a  person  attains  age  72  bis 
earnings  In  and  after  the  month  In  which  he 
attains  age  72  would  not  be  included,  as  they 
are  under  present  law,  to  determining  his  to- 
tal earnings  for  the  year. 

Future  increases  In  the  amount  of  exempt 
earnings  would  be  automatic  as  average  earn- 
ings rise. 
Effective  date. — January  1973. 
Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pag- 
menta. — U  million  beneficiaries  would  be- 
come entitled  to  higher  benefit  payments  on 
the  effective  date  and  460.000  additional 
people  would  become  entitled  to  benefits. 
About  $856  million  In  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  In  1974. 

8.  Dependent  widower's  beriefits  at  age  60 
Aged  dependent  widowers  under  age  62 
could  be  paid  reduced  benefits  (on  the  same 
basis  as  widows  under  present  law)  starting 
as  early  as  age  60. 

Effective  date. — Jiuiuary  1973. 

7.  Childhood  disability  benefits 
Childhood  disability  benefits  would  be  paid 
to  the  disabled  child  of  an  insured  retired, 
deceased,  or  disabled  worker,  if  the  disability 
began  before  age  22,  rather  than  before  18  as 
under  present  law.  In  addition,  a  person  who 
was  enUtled  to  childhood  dlsabUlty  benefits 
could  become  re-entltled  If  he  again  becomes 
disabled  within  7  years  after  his  prior  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits  was  terminated. 
Effective  date. — January  1973. 
Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— 13.000  additional  people  would  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  on  the  effective 
date  and  $17  million  in  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  In  1974. 

8.  Continuation  of  child's  benefits  through 

the  end  of  a  semester 

Payment  of  benefiU  to  a  child  attending 
school  would  continue  through  the  end  of 
the  semester  or  quarter  In  which  the  student 
(Including  a  student  In  a  vocational  school) 
attains  age  22  ( rather  than  the  month  before 
he  attains  age  22)  If  he  has  not  received,  or 
completed  the  requirements  for,  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  college  or  imlverrtty. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

JVumber  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— 65  thousand  beneficiaries  would  be- 
come entitled  to  highn-  benefit  payments 
on  the  effective  date  and  6  thousand  addi- 
tional people  wovild  become  entitled  to  bene- 
fits. About  $19  million  In  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  in  1974. 

9.  Eligibility  of  a  child  adopted  by  an  old- 
age  or  disability  insurance  beneficiary 
The  provisions  of  present  law  relating  to 

eUglblllty  requirements  for  child's  benefits 
In  the  case  of  adoption  by  old-age  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefiolarlee  would  be  mod- 
ified to  make  the  requirements  uniform  In 
both  oaaes.  A  child  adopted  after  a  retired 
or  disabled  worker  becomes  entitled  to  bene- 
fits would  be  eUglble  for  child's  benefits 
based  on  the  worker's  earnings  If  the  child 
is  the  natural  child  or  stepchild  of  the  worker 
or  If  (1)  the  adaption  was  decreed  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  within  the  United 


States,  (2)  the  child  lived  with  the  worlcer 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  before  the 
worker  became  disabled  or  entitled  to  an  oM- 
age  or  dtsabUlty  insurance  benefit.  (8)  the 
child  received  at  least  aae-bAtf  of  his  su]^ 
port  from  the  worker  for  that  year,  and  («) 
the  child  was  under  a^  18  at  the  time  he 
began  living  with  the  worker. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 
10.  Benefits  for  a  child  entitled  on  the  record 
of  more  than  one  worker 
The  bill  would  provide  that  a  child  who  is 
entitled  to  benefits  on  the  earnings  record 
of  more  than  one  worker  would  get  benefits 
based  on  the  earnings  reccwd  which  results  In 
paying  htm  the  highest  amount.  If  the  pay- 
ment would  not  reduce  the  benefits  of  any 
other  individual  who  is  entitled  to  benefits 
basad  on  that  earnings  record.  (Entitlement 
of  a  child  on  the  earnings  record  that  will 
give  the  child  the  highest  benefit  could  other- 
wise result  in  a  reduction  of  the  benefits  for 
other  p>eople  entitled  on  the  same  earnings 
record  because  of  the  family  maximum  limi- 
tation.) 
Effective  date. — January  1973. 
It.  Benefits  for  a  child  based  on  the 
earnings  record  of  a  grandparent 
Under  the  bill,  benefits  would  be  extended 
to  grandchildren  not  adopted  by  their  grand- 
parents If  their  parents  have  died  or  are  dis- 
abled and  if  the  grandchildren  were  living 
with  a  grandparent  at  the  time  the  grand- 
parent qualified  for  benefits. 
effective  date. — January  1973. 
12.  Nontermination  of  child's  benefits  by 

reaaon  of  adoption 
Under  present  law.  a  child's  entltlemMit  to 
benefits  ends  if  he  Is  adopted  unless  be  U 
adopted  by  (1)  hta  natural  parent.  (2)  bis 
natural  parent's  spouse  jointly  virlth  the  nat- 
ural parent,  (3)  the  worker  (e.g„  a  step- 
parent) on  whose  earnings  the  child  Is  get- 
ting benefits,  or  (4)  a  stepparent,  grandpar- 
ent, aunt,  unole,  twother,  or  sister  after  the 
death  of  the  worker  on  whose  earnings  the 
child  is  getting  benefits. 

Under  the  bill,  a  child's  benefits  would  no 
longer  stop  when  the  child  is  adopted,  re- 
gardless of  who  adopts  him. 

13.  Elimiruition  of  the  tupport  requirements 

for  divorced  women 

Under  present  law,  benefits  are  playable  to 
a  divorced  wife  age  62  or  older  and  a  di- 
vorced widow  age  60  or  older  If  her  marriage 
lasted  20  years  before  the  divorce,  and  to  a 
surviving  divorced  mother.  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  any  of  these  beneflte  a  divorced  wom- 
an is  required  to  show  that:  (1)  she  was  re- 
ceiving at  least  one-half  of  her  support  from 
her  former  husband,  (2)  she  was  receiving 
substantial  contributions  from  her  former 
husband  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement,  or 
(3)  there  was  a  court  order  In  effect  provid- 
ing for  substantial  contributions  to  her  sup- 
port by  her  former  husband.  The  bill  wotild 
eliminate  these  support  requirements  for  di- 
vorced wives,  divorced  widows,  and  surviving 
divorced  mothers. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— 10  thousand  additional  people  would 
become  eligible  for  benefits  on  the  effective 
date  and  $23  million  In  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  tn  1974. 

14.  Waiver  of  duration-of -marriage  require- 

ment in  ease  of  remarriage 
The  duratlon-of-marrtage  requirement  In 
present  law  for  entitlement  to  beneflte  as 
a  worker's  widow,  widower,  or  stepchild— 
that  Is.  the  period  of  not  lees  than  9  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the 
worker  died  that  Is  now  required  (except 
where  death  was  accidental  or  In  the  line  of 
duty  In  the  uniformed  service  I©  which  case 
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the  period  Is  3  months)  ^would  be  watred  In 
eases  where  the  worker  and  his  spooae  wwre 
previously  married,  dtrorced,  and  remwrted, 
&  they  were  married  at  the  time  of  the 
,rorker's  death  and  If  the  duratlon-of-m«r- 
rtsge  requirement  would  have  been  met  at 
the  time  of  the  dlvoroe  had  the  worker  died 

then. 
Effective  date. — January  1978. 

IS.  Reduction  <n  waiting  period  for  disabUity 
benefit* 

Under  the  bill,  the  present  0-month  period 
thirmghout  which  a  person  must  be  disabled 
before  he  can  be  pa»  dteabUlty  benefits 
would  be  reduced  by  1  n*nth  (to  6  months) . 

Effective  dafe.— January  1973. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.—950  thousand  beneAclarlas  would  be- 
come entlUsd  to  additional  benefit  paymanU 
IQ  1974  and  4  thouMnd  addlttonai  people 
would  become  enUtled  to  benefits.  About  8138 
million  In  additional  benaflts  would  be  paid 
in  1974. 

U.  Dieability  insured  status  for  individuals 
who  are  blind 

Under  present  law,  to  be  Insured  tor  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  a  worker  must  be 
tully  Insured  and  meet  a  teat  oX  substantial 
recent  covered  work  (generally  20  qtuurters 
of  coverage  In  the  period  of  40  calandar 
quarters  preceding  disablement).  The  bUl 
would  eliminate  the  teat  of  recent  attach- 
ment to  covered  work  for  blind  people;  thus 
a  blind  person  would  be  Insured  for  disability 
benefits  If  he  Is  fully  Insured— 4hat  la,  he  has 
as  many  quarters  of  oovarage  as  the  num- 
ber of  calendar  years  that  ela(>a»d  attar  1960 
(or  the  year  he  reached  age  31.  If  later)  and 
up  to  the  year  In  which  he  became  disabled 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

Numl>er  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.—90,000  additional  people  would  be- 
come InunedlatMy  eligible  for  benefits  on  the 
effective  date,  and  $38  mlUlcxi  In  additional 
benefits  would  be  paid  In  1974. 
17.  Disability  insurance  benefits  applications 
filed  after  death 

Disability  Insurance  benefits  (and  depend- 
ents' benefits  based  on  a  worker's  entitle- 
ment to  disability  benefits)  would  be  paid 
to  the  disabled  worker's  stirvlvors  If  an  ap- 
plication for  laeneflts  Is  filed  within  3  months 
after  the  worker's  death,  or  within  3  nwnths 
after  enactment  of  the  provision.  It  would 
be  effective  for  deaths  occurring  after  1909. 
ta.  DUabiUty  benefits  affected  by  the  receipt 
of  workmen's  compensation 

Under  preeent  law.  social  security  disabil- 
ity benefits  must  be  reduced  when  work- 
men's condensation  Is  also  payable  if  the 
combined  payments  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  worker's  average  current  earnings  before 
disablement.  Average  current  earnings  for 
this  purpose  can  be  computed  on  two  differ- 
ent bases  and  the  larger  amount  will  be 
used.  The  blU  adds  a  third  alternative  base, 
under  which  a  worker's  average  current 
earnings  can  be  based  on  the  1  year  of  his 
highest  earnings  in  a  period  consisting  of  the 
year  of  disablement  and  the  6  preceding 
years. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.—40  thousand  people  would  get  In- 
creased benefits  on  the  effective  date  and 
$22  million  In  additional  benefits  would  be 
paid  in  1874. 

It.  Wage  credits  for  members  o/  the 
uniformed  services 

Present  law  provides  for  a  social  sectulty 
noncontrlbutory  wage  credit  of  up  to  $300, 
In  addition  to  contributory  credit  for  basic 
pay,  for  each  calendar  quarter  of  military 
service  after  1907.  Under  the  bill,  the  $300 


nonoontrlbntory  wa^e  credits  wotdd  also  be 
provided  for  service  during  the  period  Jann- 
ary  1967  (when  military  servloe  cams  under 
contributory  social  security  coverage) 
through  December  1987. 

tffectivt  date.— January  1978. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  p«y- 
menU.—190  thousand  people  would  get  in- 
creased benefits  on  the  effective  date  and  $40 
million  in  additional  benefits  would  be  paid 
in  1974. 

20.  Optional  determination  of  self-employ- 

ment earnings 

SeU-employed  peraons  could  elect  to  report 
for  social  seeiirity  piupoees  two-thirds  of 
their  gross  income  from  nonfarm  self  em- 
ployment.  Not  mcve  than  $1,000  in  Income 
(farm  and  nonfam)  could  be  reported  in 
this  manner.  (This  optional  method  of  re- 
porting is  similar  to  the  option  available 
under  preeent  law  for  farm  self-employ- 
ment.) A  regiUaflty  at  coverage  require- 
ment would  bave  to  be  met  and  the  option 
could  be  used  only  five  times  by  any  in- 
dividual. 

Effective  date. — Jantiary  1978. 

21.  Coverage  of  members  of  religious  orders 

wAo  are  under  a  vow  of  poverty 
Social  security  coTerage  would  he  made 
avaiiabla  to  memtwra  of  religious  orders  who 
have  taken  a  vow  of  poverty.  If  the  order 
makes  an  irrevocable  election  to  cover  these 
members  as  employees  of  the  order. 
tffective  date.— January  1973. 

22.  Self-emplopment  income  of  certain  *»- 
dividuaU  living  tempormrUy  outside  the 
United  State* 

Under  preeent  law,  a  UJS.  citleen  who  re- 
tains his  realdenoe  in  the  United  Statee  but 
who  Is  present  in  a  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries for  approximately  17  months  out  of  18 
oonsecutlve  months,  must  exclude  the  first 
$30,000  of  his  earned  income  In  computing 
his  taxalde  income  for  social  security  and 
Income  tax  purposes.  The  bill  would  provide 
that  VB.  cltlwns  who  are  self-employed  out- 
side the  Unitsd  States  and  who  retain  their 
residence  In  the  United  Statee  would  not 
exclude  the  first  $30,000  of  earned  izuxtme 
for  eodal  security  purposes  and  wovild  com- 
pute their  earnings  for  self-employment  for 
social  security  purposes  In  the  same  way 
as  those  who  are  self-employed  In  the  United 
States. 

Effective  date. — January  197S. 

23.  tsauanee  of  social  security  numbers  and 
penalty  for  furnishing  false  information  to 
obtain  a  number 

The  bill  includes  a  number  of  provisions 
dealing  with  the  method  of  Issuing  social 
security  account  numbers.  Under  preeent 
law,  numbers  are  Issued  upon  application, 
often  by  mall,  upon  the  Individual's  motion. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  numlMTs  to  non-cltiaens  en- 
tering the  country  tinder  conditions  which 
would  permit  tbsm  to  work.  In  the  case  of  a 
person  who  may  not  legally  work  at  the  time 
be  U  admlttsd  to  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber would  be  issued  at  tlie  time  hU  status 
changes.  In  addition  to  these  general  rules, 
numbers  would  be  issued  to  persons  who  do 
not  have  then  at  the  time  they  apply  for 
benefits  under  any  federally  financed  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorlaed  to  issue 
numbers  to  Individuals  when  they  enter 
the  sclKWl  system. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  more  orderly  system 
of  Issuing  social  security  account  numbeis, 
the  bill  would  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
( 1 )  furnishing  false  information  In  applying 
for  a  social  security  nxunber;  (2)  knowingly 
and  willfully  using  a  social  security  number 
that  was  obtained  with  false  information  or 


(9)  luing  someone  else's  social  security  ntim- 
ber.  The  penalty  would  involve  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year  or 
both. 

Effective  d^te. — January  1978. 

24.  Trust  fund  expenditure*  for  rthabilitO' 

tion  services 

The  bill  provides  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  social  security  trust  fund  moneys  that 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  rehabil- 
itating social  security  disability  beneflciariea. 
The  amount  would  be  increased  from  1  per- 
cent of  the  previous  year's  disability  bens- 
fits  (as  under  present  Uw)  to  1^  percent  (or 
fiscal  year  1978  and  to  1  ^  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  subsequent  years. 

Dollar  erpenditure*. — 838  million  in  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  vocational  rehablil- 
Utlon  wotild  be  made  In  1974. 

25.  tteoomputation  of  benefits  based  on  com- 
bined railroad  and  tocial  security  earnings 

The  bill  would  proTlda  that  a  deceased  m- 
dlvidual  who  duriz^  his  lifetime  was  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits  and  railroad  com- 
pensation and  wboee  railroad  remuneration 
and  earnings  under  social  security  are.  upon 
his  death,  to  be  combined  for  social  security 
purposes  would  have  his  primary  insurance 
amount  rsoomputsd  on  the  basis  of  his  com- 
bined eamingf.  Wlisther  or  xu>t  he  had  earn- 
ings after  1986. 
24.  PatfmenU  to  dlssMed  fortner  employee 

Proirides  that  payments  made  by  an  em- 
ployer to  a  former  disabled  employee  will 
not  be  counted  for  social  security  benefit  for 
tax  purposes  if  the  payment  is  made  after 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  former  em- 
ployee became  enUtled  to  social  security  dis- 
ability Insiiranoe  benefits. 

27.  Social  security  coverage  for  foreign 
misaioruxTies 

Ellmlnatsa  for  oertAln  foreign  ministers 
the  $30,000  exeltialon  from  earned  mocsne 
earned  abroad  In  the  case  of  a  minister  or  a 
member  of  a  religious  order. 
29.  Coverage  of  students  and  oertmin  part- 
time  employees 

Permits  States  to  modUy  their  social  se- 
curity coverage  agreements  for  State  and 
local  employees  so  as  to  remove  from  cov- 
erage servloee  of  studcnu  employed  by  tb» 
public  school  or  college  they  are  attending, 
and  the  services  of  part-time  employees 
29.  Wage  credit*  for  World  War  II  intermees 

Provides  n<m-oontrlbutory  social  security 
credits  tar  UJS.  cltlaens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
who  were  Interned  by  tlw  U£.  Oovemmsnt 
during  World  War  II.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  the  wage  credits  an  indlTidual  must  have 
been  age  18  or  older  at  the  time  be  was  in- 
terned and  the  credits  will  be  determtoed  on 
the  basis  of  the  then  prevailing  minimum 
wage  or  the  Individual's  prior  earnings, 
whichever  is  larger. 
iO.    Duration-of -relationship    requirements 

AmMids  the  provision  of  preeent  law 
which  redtaees  from  9  months  to  8  months 
the  duration -of -relationship  requirement 
when  death  is  accidenta]  or  In  line  of  duty 
m  the  Armsd  Forces  so  that  there  would  be 
no  duration-of -relationship  requirement  in 
cases  of  an  accidental  death  If  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  deceased  would 
have  lived  for  at  least  9  months. 

31.  Other  Cash  Benefit  Amendments 

Other  amendments  included  In  the  com- 
mittee bUl  related  to  the  executive  pay  level 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security; 
coverage  of  registrars  of  voters  in  Louisi- 
ana: coverage  of  certain  polleenun  and 
firemen  In  West  Virginia  and  Idaho  and 
certain  hospital  employees  In  New  Mexico; 
coverage  of  certain  employees  of  the  Oov- 
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•nuneat  of  Ouam:  covarsc^  ot  Federal 
Home  Loan  B*nk  employees;  and  accept- 
auoe  of  money  gUta  made  iincondltlonaliy 
to  social  security. 

n.    MXDiouLi-MXsxcAis  AMKirDMorrm 

1.  Madicare  coverage  for  the  iUabled 
Kffectlve   July    1.    1973,    a   social   security 

dlsabUtty  beneficiary  would  t>e  covered  un- 
der medicare  after  he  had  been  entitled  to 
disability  beneflis  for  not  leaa  tban  34  con- 
■ecutlve  months.  Those  covered  would  In- 
clude disabled  workers  at  any  age:  disabled 
widows  and  disabled  dependent  widowers 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  66:  beneflcl&rles 
age  18  or  older  who  receive  benefits  because 
of  dlsabUtty  prior  to  reaching  age  32;  and 
disabled  qualified  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants. An  estimated  1.7  million  disabled 
beneficiaries  would  be  eligible  initially. 

2.  Hospital  insMrance  for  the  uninsured 
The  bill  will  permit  persons  age  65  or  over 

who  are  ineligible  for  part  A  of  medicare  to 
voluntarily  enroll  for  hospital  inaiirance 
coverage  by  paying  the  full  coet  of  coverage 
(initially  estimated  at  ISS  monthly  and  to 
be  recalculated  annually ) .  Where  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  finds  it  administratively  fea- 
sible, thoee  State  and  other  public  employee 
groups  which  have,  in  the  past,  voluntarily 
elected  nof  to  participate  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  could  opt  for  and  pay  the 
part  A  premium  coats  for  their  retired  or 
active  employee*  age  66  or  over.  SnroUment 
In  part  B  of  medicare  would  be  required  as 
a  condition  of  buying  Into  the  part  A 
program.. 

Sffective  date    July  1.  1978. 

3.  Part  B  premium  increases 

The  bUl  wUl  limit  part  B  premium  in- 
creases for  fiscal  years  1974  tmd  thereafter 
to  not  more  than  the  percentage  by  which 
the  Social  Seoority  cash  benefits  had  been 
generally  Increased  since  the  last  part  B 
precnlom  adjxistment.  Coats  above  those  met 
by  such  premium  payments  would  be  paid 
out  of  gmxeral  revenues  In  addition  to  the 
regular  general  revenue  matching. 

Effective  date:  July  l.  1973. 
4.  Part  B  deductibU 

Beginning  with  calendar  year  1973.  the  bill 
mcreases  ttM  annual  p*rt  B  deductible  from 
•dO  to  »60. 

5.  Arttomatic  enrollment  in  part  B 

affective  July  1.  1973,  the  bill  provides  (ex- 
cept for  residents  at  Puerto  Rloo  and  foreign 
countries)  foe  automatic  enrollment  under 
part  B  for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  as 
they  become  eligible  for  part  A  hospital  ln> 
■urano*  coverage.  Persons  ell^ble  for  auto- 
matic enrollment  must  also  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  procedure  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  decline  the  oovera^. 

9.   Effective  uUliMatton   review  programs   in 
medicaid 

Hfectlve  July  1,  1973.  the  bill  authorizes 
a  one- third  reduction  In  Federal  matching 
payments  for  long-term  stays  In  hospitals, 
nursing  hotnea.  intermediate  car«  faolllttos. 
and  mental  institutions,  if  States  fall  to 
have  effective  programs  of  centred  over  the 
utuixatlon  of  Institutional  serrlcea  or  where 
they  fall  to  conduct  the  lndflp«ndent  profes- 
Blooal  audits  at  patients  as  required  by  law. 
The  Mil  also  authorlaas  the  Secretary,  aXter 
June  30.  1973.  to  compute  a  reasonable  dif- 
ferential between  the  oost  of  skilled  nursing 
facility  semees  and  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility services  provided  in  a  Stste  to  medic- 
aid patients. 

7.  Coft  sharing  under  medicaid 

The  bill  made  the  following  ch*n«as  with 
respect  to  premiums,  copaymsnta.  and  de- 
ductibles under  medicaid. 


1.  It  requires  States  which  cover  the  medi- 
cally Indigent  to  impose  monthly  premium 
cbarges.  The  premium  would  be  graduated  by 
inryimo  In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

a.  States  could,  at  their  option,  require 
payment  by  the  medically  Indigent  o^  nomi- 
nal deductibles  and  nominal  co-payment 
ankounta  which  would  not  have  to  vary  by 
level  of  income. 

3.  With  respect  to  cash  assistance  reclpi- 
mts,  nominal  deductible  and  co-payment 
requirements,  while  prohibited  for  the  six 
mandatory  servlcee  required  under  Federal 
law  (inpatient  hospital  services:  outpatient 
hospital  services:  other  X-ray  and  laboratory 
services:  skilled  nursing  home  services: 
physicians'  services:  and  home  health  serv- 
ices), would  be  p>ermltted  with  respect  to 
optional  medicaid  services  such  as  prescribed 
drugs,  hearing  aids,  etc. 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 

8.  Protection  against  loss  of  medicaid 

because  of  increased  earnings 
An  Individual  or  member  of  a  family  eli- 
gible for  cash  public  aaelataxice  axid  medicaid 
who  would  otherwise  lose  eligibility  for  med- 
icaid as  a  result  of  increased  eamlnfp  frotn 
employmerrt  would  be  continued  on  medicaid 
for  a  period  of  4  months  from  the  date  where 
medicaid  ell^blUty  would  otherwise  termi- 
nate. 

9.  Coordination  betv>een  medicare  and 

Federal  employee  plans 

BlTectlve  January  1.  1976,  medicare  would 
not  pay  a  beneficiary,  wbo  is  also  a  Federal 
retiree  or  employee,  for  services  covered  un- 
der his  Federal  employee's  health  insiu^nce 
policy  which  are  also  covered  under  medicare 
unless  he  has  bad  an  option  of  selecting  a 
policy  lupplementing  medicare  benefits.  If  a 
suppiemsncal  policy  is  not  made  available, 
the  F.BJ'.  would  then  have  to  pay  first  on 
any  Itacos  of  care  which  were  covered  under 
both  the  Federal  employee's  program  and 
medicare. 

Effective  date:  January  1974. 
10.  Medicare  services  outside  of  the  United 
States 

Effective  January  1.  1973,  the  bill  author- 
Izee  use  of  a  foreign  hospital  by  a  UB.  resi- 
dent wtiere  s\ich  hospital  was  closer  to  his 
residence  or  more  accessible  than  the  nearest 
suitable  United  States  hospital.  Such  hospi- 
tals must  be  approved  under  an  appropriate 
hospital  approval  program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  part  B  pay- 
ment for  necessary  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished In  conjunction  with  such  hoqjitaliza- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  medicare  payments 
for  emergency  hospital  and  physician  services 
needed  by  beneficiaries  in  transit  between 
Alaska  and  the  other  continental  States. 
11.  Optometrists  under  medicaid 

Tlie  bill  requires  States,  which  had  pre- 
vioiosly  covered  optom.etrlo  servloes  under 
medicaid  and  which,  in  their  State  plans, 
q>eclilcally  provided  for  ooverage  for  eye  care 
under  "physicians'  services."  which  an  op- 
tometrist Is  licensed  to  provide,  to  reimburse 
for  such  care  whether  provided  by  a  physi- 
cian or  an  optccnecrtst. 

Effective  date:  Bnactment. 

13.  Beneficiary  liaWlity  under  medicare 

The  bill  would,  with  respect  to  claims  for 
aervlcee  provided  after  the  date  of  enaot- 
m«nt,  relieve  beneficiaries  from  liability  in 
certain  situations  where  medicare  claims  are 
disallowed  and  the  beneficiary  is  'without 
fault. 

13.  Limitation  on  Federal  payments  for  dis- 
approved capital  expenditures 

The  bill  wo>uld  preclude  medicare  and  med- 
icaid payments  for  certain  disapproved  cap- 


ital expenditures  (except  for  OQnstructk>n  to- 
ward which  preliminary  expenditures  ot 
1100.000  or  more  had  been  made  In  the  3-yMr 
period  ending  December  17.  1970)  which  aw 
specifically  determined  to  be  Inoonalstant 
with  State  or  looal  health  facility  plans.  Tb* 
provision  would  beootne  effective  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973  or  earlier,  if  requested  by  a 
State. 

li.  Demonstrations  and  reports 

The  bin  authorlaes  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take stvidles,  experiments  or  demonstration 
projects  with  respect  to:  various  forms  of 
prospective  relmbur^sment  of  facilities;  am- 
bulaXory  surgical  csnters;  Intermediate  care 
and  homemaker  services  (with  respect  to  the 
extended  care  benefit  under  medicare) ;  elim- 
ination or  reduction  of  the  three-day  prior 
ho^>ltalizatlon  requirement  for  admission  to 
a  skilled  nursing  facility;  determination  of 
the  most  appropriate  methods  of  reimbursing 
for  the  services  of  physicians'  assistants  and 
nurse  practitioners;  prryvlMon  of  day  care 
services  to  older  persons  eligible  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid;  and,  possible  means  of 
making  the  serrlcas  of  elimoal  psychologists 
nuire  generally  availabls  undrer  medicare. 

Effective  date:  Enaotmsnt. 

15.  Limitation  on  coverage  of  costs  under 

medicare 

The  Mil  authMizes  the  S«cretary  to  estab- 
lish limits  on  overall  direct  or  indirect  costs 
which  will  be  recognized  as  reasonable  for 
comparable  services  in  ccmparable  facilities 
in  an  area.  He  may  also  establish  maxlmnm 
acceptable  costs  In  such  facilities  with  respect 
to  Items  or  grotips  of  services  (for  example, 
food  costs,  or  standby  costs) .  The  beneficiary 
would  be  liable  (except  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gency care)  for  any  amounts  determined  as 
excessive  (except  that  he  may  not  be  charged 
for  excessive  amounts  in  a  facility  In  which 
his  admitting  physician  has  a  direct  or  Indi- 
rect ownership  in  the  facility). 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 

16.  Limits  on  prevailing  physician  charge 

levels 

The  bin  recognizes  as  reasonable,  for  medi- 
care reimbursement  purposes  only,  those 
charges  which  fall  within  the  76th  percentile. 
Starting  in  1973,  Increases  in  physicians'  fees 
allowable  for  medicare  purposes,  would  be 
limited  by  a  factor  which  takes  into  account 
inovased  costs  of  practice  and  the  increase 
In  earnings  levels  in  an  area. 

With  reject  to  reasonable  charges  for  med- 
ical supplies  and  equipment,  the  amendment 
would  provide  for  recognizing  only  the  low- 
est charges  at  which  supplies  of  ftlmllar  qual- 
ity are  widely  and  c<mslstently  available. 
17.  Limits  on  payments  to  skilled  nursing 

facilities  and  intermediate  oare  facilities 

under  medicaid 

Effective  January  1,  1973,  Federal  financial 
participation  In  reimbursement  for  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  and  intermediate  care 
per  diem  costs  would  not  be  available  to  the 
extent  such  costs  exceed  106  percent  of  prior 
year  levels  of  payment  under  the  provision 
(except  for  those  costs  attributable  to  any 
additional  required  services) .  The  provision 
would  except  Increased  payment  resulting 
from  mcreases  In  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
or  other  new  Federal  laws. 

18.  Payments  to  health  maintenance 
organitutions 
Authorises  medicare  to  make  a  single  com- 
bined Part  A  and  B  payment,  on  a  capitation 
basis,  to  a  "Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion," which  would  agree  to  provide  care  to 
a  group  not  more  than  one -half  of  whom  are 
medicare  beneficiaries  who  freely  choose  this 
arrangement.  Such  payments  may  not  exceed 
100  percent  of  present  Part  A  and  B  per 
capita  costs  in  a  given  geographic  area,  and 
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the  exact  amount  of  the  paymsai  would  be 
cjepsndent  on  the  «fl»cl«iCF  of  the  HMO. 

The  Sacrstary  could  make  thess  arrange- 
ments with  exk»tUi«  prepaid  groupaaad  Xoun- 
ifttlona,  and  with  new  organizations  which 
eventually  meet  the  broadly  defined  term 
"Health  Maintenance  Organlaatlon." 

Effective  date:  July  1973. 
l».  Payments  for  the  services  Of  fachin§ 
physicians 

The  bill  provides  that,  for  aoooontlng  pe- 
riods beginning  after  Jun*  80,  197S,  aorvloas 
of  teaching  physicians  would  be  reimboraed 
on  a  oosU  basis  unleaa; 

(A)  The  patient  is  bona  fide  private  or; 

(B)  The  hospital  baa  charged  all  patients 
snd  collected  from  a  majority  on  a  Xee-for- 
servlce  basis. 

For  donated  servloes  of  teaching  physi- 
cians, a  salary  cost  would  be  Imputed  equal 
to  the  prorated  usual  costs  of  full-time  sal- 
aried physicians.  Any  such  payment  would  be 
made  to  a  special  fund  designated  by  the 
medical  staff  to  be  Used  for  charitable  or 
educational  purposes.  f  .,,j  . 
20.  Advance  approval  of  WOF'  •••<*  home 
health  coverage 

The  bill  authodzas  Becratary  to  establish, 
by  diagnosis,  minimum  periods  diulng  which 
the  posthospltal  patient  would  be  jmsumed 
to  be  eligible  for  benefits.  ^,  jy^j   ^ 

i/fectivedate;  January  1973.    '.      ,    ,, 
tl.  Terminal  of  payment  suppliers  of  service 

Under  the  bUl  Xbm  Secretary  woald  be  au- 
thorized to  suspend  or  termlnato  msdlcare 
payments  to  a  prarMsr  tound  to  hai*  abused 
tlie  program.  Further,  there  would  be  no 
Federal  participation  in  aaedlc-atd  payments 
which  might  be  made  subsequently  to  this 
provider.  Program  review  teams  wo«ild  be 
established  In  each  State  to  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary with  professional  advice  in  disohary- 
Ing  this  authority. 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 
ii.  Elimination  of  requirement  that  States 

move  toward  comprehensive  medicaid  pro- 
gram 

The  bUl  repeals  Section  1903(e)  which  re- 
quired each  State  to  show  that  It  was  mak- 
ing efforts  in  the  direction  of  bro«kdenlng  the 
scope  of  services  in  Its  medicaid  program  and 
liberalizing  eliglMllty  requirements  for  med- 
ical assistance. 

23.  Elimination  of  rrtedicaid  maintenance  of 

effort 

The  bUl  repeals  Section  1902(d).  Under 
Section  1903(d)  a  State  could  not  reduce  its 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  State  share  of 
its  medicaid  program  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

Effective  date:  Enactment. 

24.  Determination  of  reasonable  cost  of  in- 
patient hospital  services  under  medicaid 
and  maternal  and  chUd  health  programs 
The  bill  would  allow  States  with  the  ad- 
vance approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  dovelc^ 
their  own  methods  and  standards  for  re- 
imbursement of  the  reasonable  costs  of  In- 
patient hospital  services.  Reimbursement  by 
the  States  would  in  no  case  exceed  reason- 
able cost  reimbursement  as  provided  for  un- 
der medicare. 

25.  Customary  charges  less  than  reasonable 

coats  under  medicare 
Effective  for  aooorintlng  periods  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973,  the  bill  provides 
that  reimbursement  for  services  under  med- 
icaid and  medicare  cannot  exceed  the  lesser 
of  reasonable  costs  determined  under  medi- 
care, or  the  customary  charges  to  the  general 
public.  The  provisions  would  not  api^y  to 
services  furnished  by  public  providers  free  of 
charge  or  at  a  nominal  fee.  In  such  cases  re- 


tmbunwoant  would  be  based  on  those  items 
InoUided  in  the  reaeoni^Me  ooet  determina- 
tion which  woiUd  reeult  la  talr  oompensatlon. 
E§eetive  date:  Januarr  1973. 

28.  InstituticmA  plonwin^  under  medicare 
The  bin  wooxM  require  all  providers,  as  a 

condition  of  medicare  iwrtlctpatlon,  to  have 
a  written  oTerall  plan  and  budget  refiectlng 
an  operating  budget  aod  a  o^^ttal  expendl- 
turefe  plan  which  would' be  updated  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

The  required  annual  operating  budget 
would  not  have  to  be  a  detailed  item  budget. 

Effective  date:  Fiscal  years  after  March 
1973. 

27.  Cost  determination  systems  under 

medicaid 

The  bill  provides  for  Federal  matchmg  for 
the  cost  or  designing,  developing,  and  instaU- 
Ing  raac^antsed  claims  processing  and  infor- 
mation retrlevaJ  systems  at  90  percent  and 
76  peroent  Tor  the  operation  including  con- 
tract operation  (of  such  systems). 

Kffeetim  date:  /uiy  1973. 

28.  Fro&IWtton  against  reassignment  of 

claims  for  benefits 
Effective  January  1.  1973,  the  blU  prohibits 
payment  to  anyone  other  than  the  physician 
or  other  person  who  provided  the  service, 
unless  such  person  lis  required  as  a  condition 
of  his  employment  to  turn  hte  fees  over  to 
his  employer. 

29.  UtHisatUm  review  re<ru^reii^ti^ls  under 
medicaid  and  m&temal  and  child  health 
progravu 

Effective  4aAuary  1073.  the  blu  requires 
hospitals  and  skilled  nursing  homee  partici- 
pating in  tltlee  6  and  19  to  nee  the  same 
utilization  review  eoaunlttees  and  procedures 
now  required  under  title  18  for  those  pro- 
grama  with  osrtatn  exceptions  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  This  requirement  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  requirements  now  Inqxised 
by  the  Federal  tir  State  governments. 

30.  Nottfleation  of  unnecessary  hospital  and 

skilled  nursing  facility  admissions 

The  bill  requires  notification  to  paUent  and 
physician  and  a  payment  cut-off  after  3 
days,  in  those  eases  where  unnecessary  uti- 
lization is  discovered  during  a  sample  review 
of  admissions  to  medicare  hospitals  or  skilled 
nursing  faenitlee. 
31.  Use  of  State  health  agency  to  perform 
certain  functions  under  medicaid 

Effective  January  19'73,  the  bill  requires 
that  the  aame  State  health  agency  (or  other 
appropriate  State  medical  igency)  certify 
facilities  for  participation  under  both  medi- 
care and  medicaid  "The  blU  also  requires  that 
Federal  participation  in  Medicaid  payments 
be  contingent  upon  the  SUte  health  agency 
establishing  a  plan  fcff  statewide  review  of 
appropriateness  and  Quality  of  services 
rendered. 

32.  Relationship  between  medicaid  and 
comprehensive  health  programs 

The  hill  permits  States  to  waive  Federal 
statewldensss  and  ooaoparablUty  require- 
ments In  medicaid  with  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary if  a  State  contracts  with  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  agreed  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices In  excess  of  the  State  plan  to  eligible  re- 
clients  who  reside  in  the  area  served  by  the 
organization  and  who  elect  to  receive  services 
from  such  organization.  Payment  to  such 
organizations  could  not  be  higher  on  a  per- 
ci4>ita  basis  than  the  per-caplta  medicaid 
expenditures  In  the  same  general  area. 
33.  Proficiency  testing 

The  blU  provides  for  proAclsncy  testing  of 
paramedical  personnel  under  medicaid  until 
December  31. 1877. 


34.  Penalty  for  fraudulent  acU  and  /el«« 

reportia^ 
The  blU  establishes  penalties  for  soliciting, 
offering  or  accepting  bribes  or  klckt>acks,  or 
for  oonceallng  evenu  affecting  a  person's 
rights  to  benefit  with  intent  to  defraud,  and 
for  converting  benefit  paymenu  to  improper 
use,  erf  up  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
•10,000  fine  or  both.  Additionally,  the  bill 
establAhes  false  reporting  of  a  material  faet 
as  to  conditions  or  operations  of  a  health 
care  facility  as  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  up 
to  6  months'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  t3,000, 
or  both. 

35.  Provider   Reimbursement   Review   Board 
The  blU  establishes  a  Provider  Relmburae- 

ment  Review  Board  to  hear  cases  involving 
an  Issue  of  910,000  or  more  Oroups  of  provid- 
ers can  appeal  where  the  amounts  at  Issue  on 
a  common  matter  aggregate  MO.OOO  or  nujre. 
Any  provider  which  believes  tliat  its  fiscal  in- 
termediary has  failed  to  make  a  timely  ooet 
determination  on  its  annual  cost  report  or 
thnely  determination  on  a  supplemental  fil- 
ing can  appeal  to  the  Board  where  the 
amount  involved  is  tlO.OOO  or  more.  The 
change  is  effective  for  accounting  periods 
ending  on  or  aftar  June  SO,  1973. 

36.  Validation  of  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospital*  Surveys 

The  bill  provides  that  State  certification 
agenclea.  as  directed  by  the  Secretary,  would 
survey  on  a  selective  sample  basis  (or  where 
substantial  allegations  of  nonootnpllanoe 
have  been  made)  bo^ltals  accredited  by  the 
JCAH.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  health  and  safety  standards 
without  being  restricted  to  JCAH  standards. 
37.  Payment  for  durable  medical  equipment 
under  medicare 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  e^>erl- 
ment  with  reln^itrsenkant  approaches  which 
are  Intended  to  eliminate  unreasonable  ex- 
penses resulting  from  prolonged  rentals  of 
durable  medical  equipment  and  then  to  Im- 
plement the  approaches  found  effective. 

38-42.  SMUed  nursing  facilities  under 
medicare  and   medicaid 

38.  Conforming  standards  for  extended  care 
and  skaied  nursing  home  facilities.— The  bill 
would  establish  a  single  definition  and  set  of 
standards  for  extended  care  faculties  under 
medicare  and  skilled  n'urstng  homes  under 
medicaid.  The  provision  creates  a  single  cat- 
egory of  "skilled  nursing  facllltlee"  which 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  Iwth 
health  health  care  programs.  A  "skilled  nurs- 
ing facility"  would  be  defined  as  an  institu- 
tion Tn*«it'"e  the  present  definition  of  an 
extended  care  facility  and  which  also  satlafies 
certain  other  medicaid  requlremeuu  set  forth 
m  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Effective  date    Jury  1973. 

39.  "Skilled  eare"  definition  for  medicare 
and  vtedicaid. — The  bUI  would  change  the 
definition  of  oarc  requirements  with  respect 
to  entitlement  for  extended  care  benefits  un- 
der medicare  and  «rlth  respect  to  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  under  medlcad.  Present  law  wo\ild  be 
amended  to  authorize  skilled  care  benefits 
for  Individuals  In  need  of  "sklUed  nursing 
caT«  and  or  skilled  rehabilitation  services  on 
a  dally  basis  in  a  skilled  nursing  faculty 
which  It  is  practical  to  provide  only  on  an 
Inpatient  basis.'*  Coverage  would  also  be 
continued  during  short-term  periods  (e.g.  a 
day  or  two)  when  no  skilled  servloes  were 
actually  provided  but  when  discharge  from 
a  aklUed  facility  for  such  brief  pwlod  was 
neither  desirable  nor  practical. 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 

40.  14-Day  transfer  re<jt»<rem«nf  for  ex- 
tended care  beneflU.— Voder  exlsUng  law. 
medicare  benefidarlee  are  entitled  to  ex- 
tended care  benefiu  only  If  they  are  trane- 
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f«rr«d  to  an  «zt«nde<l  care  faculty  within 
14  days  following  discharge  from  a  hospital 
Under  tb«  Ull  an  interval  of  more  tban  14 
day*  would  be  authorized  for  patients  whose 
oofkdlUons  did  not  permit  immediate  pro- 
vision of  aiaued  services  within  the  14-day 
limitation.  An  extension  not  to  exceed  2 
«-ecks  beyond  the  14  days  would  also  be 
authorized  In  those  instances  where  an  ad- 
mission  to  an  ECP  la  prevented  because  of 
the  non-avallabUlty  of  appropriate  bed  space 
In  facilities  ordinarily  utilized  by  patients 
In  a  geographic  area. 

Effective  date-  Enactment. 
41.  SeimbuTtement  rate*  for  care  in  skilled 
nursing  facilities 

The  bill  amanda  title  19  to  require 
State*,  by  July  1.  1978.  to  reimburse 
sklUsd  nursing  and  intermediate  care  facUl- 
Use  on  a  reasonable  cost-related  basts. 
ualnc  aeoeptahle  oo»-flndlj«  teohnlques  and 
BiMthods  approved  sad  mlldKted  by  the 
Seorttary  ot  HEW.  Cost  tvhnbursement 
methods  which  the  Secretary  found  to  be 
•eeeptMbl*  tor  a  State's  TrwiKlKtatd  pro«imm 
conld  be  adapted,  with  appropriate  adjuat- 
m«Dta,  for  purpcMs  of  medicare  skilled  niirs- 
ing  faculty  rslmburaacnenta  In  that  State. 

42.  SleUled  nuratng  /adJity  certification 
procedMres 

Under  the  bUl.  faculties  which  participate 
In  both  medloare  and  medicaid  would  be 
eertlfled  by  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  Secretary 
would  make  that  determination,  baaed 
prlnclpaUy  upon  the  appropriate  State  health 
agency  evaluation  of  the  faculties. 

43.  Federal  financing  of  nairsing  home 
inspections 

The  bUl  authorizes  100%  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  the  survey  and  Inspection 
casta  of  aklUed  nursing  faculties  and  Inter- 
mediate oare  faculties  under  medicaid,  from 
October  1,  1973,  through  July  1,  1974. 

44.  Disclosure  of  information  concerning 
medicare  agents  and  providers 

The  bUl  provides  that  DHXW  regularly 
make  public  the  following  types  of  evalua- 
tione  and  reports  with  respect  to  the  medl- 
care  and  medicaid  programs:  (l)  individual 
contractor  performanoe  reviews  and  other 
formal  evaluations  of  the  performance  ot 
camera,  Intermediaries,  and  State  ageiuiles 
including  the  reports  of  foUow-up  review*: 
(3)  comparative  eKptanatlons  of  the  per- 
formance of  contractors — Including  com- 
paiieons  of  either  overall  performance  or  of 
any  particular  contractor  operation:  (3)  pro- 
gram valldatloa  survey  reports — with  the 
names  of  badlvlduals  deleted. 
<5.  Prohibition  agatnet  institutional  medical 
care  pajfments  under  cash  welfare  programs 

The  bUl  preclude*  Federal  matching  for 
that  portion  ot  any  money  payment  which 
U  related  to  InstltutlonsJ  medical  or  reme- 
dial 


46.  Determining  eligibility  for  medicaid  for 
certain  individuals 

Individuals  ellglt>le  for  medicaid  In  Sep. 

tember  1973  could  not  lose  their  ellglbUlty 

because  of  the  rsoent  30%   aocU   security 

benefit  Increase  untu  October  1973. 

47.  Professional  standards  review 

organizations 

The  bUl  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
professional  standards  review  organization 
consisting  of  subetantlal  nximbera  of  prac- 
ticing physicians  (usually  300  or  more)  in 
local  areas  to  assume  reaponslbUlty  for  com- 
prehensive and  on-going  review  of  services 
covered  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  Until  January  1.  197fl  only  such 
qualified  physician-sponsored  organizations 
may  be  designated  as  PSBO's.  Subsequent  to 
that  date  priority  will  be  given  to  such  orga- 


nlaatlonfl  but  Where  they  do  not  rtiooee  to  or 
4o  not  qoMlfy  to  sssnme  such  responslbUities 
in  an  area,  the  Secretary  may  designate  an- 
other organization  having  professional  med- 
ical competence  as  the  PBBO  for  the  area. 
The  PSBO  would  be  responsible  for  aaawing 
that  Institutional  services  were  ( 1 )  medically 
necessary  and  (2)  provided  in  accordance 
with  professional  standards.  A  PSKO,  at  Its 
option,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, may  also  assume  responsibility  for  the 
review  of  non-instltutlonal  care  and  services 
provided  under  medicare  and  Medicaid. 
PSRO's  would  not  be  involved  with  reason- 
able charge  determinations.  The  provision 
is  designed  to  assure  proper  utilization  of 
care  and  services  provided  under  medicare 
and  medicaid  utilizing  a  formal  professional 
mechanism  representing  the  broadest  pos- 
sible croes-sectton  of  practicing  phystclans 
In  an  area  Safeguards  are  included,  designed 
to  protect  the  public  Interest,  including  ap- 
peals procedures,  and  to  prevent  pro  forma 
assumption  in  carrying  out  review  respon- 
slbUities. The  provision  requires  recognition 
of  and  use  by  the  PSBO  of  utlUzatlon  review 
committees  in  boq;>ltalB  and  medical  orga- 
nizations to  the  extent  they  sire  determined 
to  be  effective. 

4S.  Physical  therapy  services  and  other 
services  under  medicare 

Effective  July  IS73.  the  bUl  would  Include 
as  covered  services  under  part  B.  physical 
therapy  provided  in  the  therapist's  office  pur- 
suant to  a  ptUTStclan's  written  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  also  authorizes  a  hospital  or  extended 
care  facility  to  provide  ont-paCient  physical 
therapy  services  to  Ks  inpatients,  bo  that  an 
inpatient  could  conveniently  receive  his  part 
B  benefits  after  his  inpatient  benefits  have 
expired. 

Benefit  payments  In  one  year  for  services 
by  an  Independent  practitioner  In  his  office 
or  the  patient's  home  could  not  exceed  tlOO. 
Effective  January  1973,  reimbursement  for 
services  provided  by  physical  and  other  thera- 
pists would  generaUy  be  limited  to  a  reason- 
able salary-related  basis  rather  than  fee-for- 
service  basis. 

49.  Coverage  of  supplies  related  to 

colostomies 
The  bUl  provides  for  medicare  coverage  of 
the  costs  of  supplies  directly  related  to  the 
care  of  a  ooloetomy. 

50.  Conierage  prior  to  application 

for  medicaid 

The  blU  requires,  effective  July  1,  1978, 
all  States  to  provide  medicaid  coverage  for 
care  and  eervlces  furnlahed  In  or  after  the 
third  month  prior  to  application  to  those  In- 
dividuals who  were  otherwise  eligible  when 
the  services  were  received.  Included  as  eli- 
gible under  the  three-months  retroactive 
coverage  requirement  would  be  deceased  in- 
dividuals whoee  fatal  condition  prevented 
them  from  applying  for  medicaid  coverage- 
but  who  would  have  been  eligible  U  applica- 
tion heul  been  made. '' 

States  are  expect^tf  "to  modify  their  pro- 
vider agreements  where  applicable  so  as  to 
permit  the  application  of  appropriate  utili- 
zation control  procedures  retroactively  In 
these  cases  to  assure  that  appropriate  and 
necessary  care  was  delivered. 

51.  Hospital  admissions  for  dental  services 
under  medicare 

The  bill  authorizes  the  dentist  who  is  car- 
ing for  a  medicare  patient  to  make  the  cer- 
tification of  the  necessity  for  inpatient  hos- 
pital admission  for  noncovered  dental  serv- 
ices under  the  above  circumstances  without 
requiring  a  corroborating  certification  by' a 
physician.  ^^"  ' 

This  provision  would  be  etfeet)v(6  wtth  re- 
spect to  admissions  occurring  after  the  sec- 
ond month  following  enactment  of  the  bill. 


52.  Kxteniton  of  grace  period  for  termiiM. 

tion  of  tupfA/emtfKtmy  vtedlcaX  ineu^ 

ance   coverage  tehere   falhtre   to  pay 

premiums  is  due  to  good  cause 

The  bin  extends  the  90-day  grace  period 

for  an  additional  90  days  where  the  Secretary 

finds  that  there  was  good  cause  for  faUure 

to  pay  the  premium  before  the  expiration  of 

the  initial  90-day  grace  period. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  such  cases 
of  nonpayment  of  premiums  due  wlthm  the 
BOHlay  pwbxl  praoecUng  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

53.  Extension  of  time  for  filing  eUsim  for  sup- 

plementary medical  inaunmee  benefits 
where  delay  is  due  to  adminlstmtioe 
error 

The  bill  provides  that  where  a  claim  under 
supplementary  medical  Insvirance  Is  not  filed 
timely  due  to  error  of  the  Government  or  one 
of  Its  agents,  the  claim  may  nevertheless  be 
honored  If  filed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
facts  In  the  case  have  been  established. 

This  amendment  would  apply  with  respect 
to  bUls  submitted  and  requests  for  payment 
made  after  March  1968. 

54.  Waiver    of    enrollment    period    require- 

ments where  individtuU  rights  were 
prejudiced  by  administrative  error  or 
inaction 

The  bill  authorizes  tbe  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  or  eliminate  the  effects  of 
these  slttiattons.  including  (but  not  limited 
to)  the  estabUshnoent  of  a  special  initial  or 
subsequent  enrollment  period,  wtth  a  cover- 
age period  determined  on  the  baste  thereof 
and  with  appropriate  adjustments  of  pre- 
miums. 

Tbls  provision  would  apply  to  all  cases 
which  have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program. 

55.  Elimination  of  provisions  preventing  en- 
rollment in  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance prx)gram  more  than  3  years  after  first 
opportunity 

The  bill  eliminates  the  3-year  limit  with 
respect  to  both  initial  enrollment  and  reen- 
rollment  after  an  initial  termlnaitlon.  Bn- 
'Tollment  periods  would  remain  as  presently 
defined  and  the  restriction  limiting  individ- 
uals who  terminate  enrollment  to  reenroU 
only  once  would  be  retained. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  all  those 
who  are  ineligible  to  enroll  because  of  the  3- 
year  limit  in  effect  under  present  law. 

56.  Waiver  of  recovery  of  isicorrect  medicare 
payments  from  survivor  who  is  toithout 
fault 

The  bUl  permits  any  individual  who  is 
liable  for  repayment  of  a  medicare  overpay- 
ment to  qualify  for  waiver  of  recovery  of  the 
overpaid  amount  If  he  Is  without  fault  and 
If  such  recovery  would  defeat  The  purpose  of 
title  n  or  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

57.  Requirement  of  minimum  cmount  of 
claim  to  establish  enUtlement  to  hearing 
under  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program 

The  bill  requires  that  a  minimum  amoimt 
of  $100  be  at  issue  before  an  enrollee  in  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
wui  be  granted  a  fair  hearing  by  the  carrier. 
The  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  hearings  requested  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

5$.  CoUection  of  eupplementary  medical  in- 
surance premiums  from  individuals  en- 
titled to  both  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  shall  be  responsible  for  collection 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  premi- 
ums for  all  enroUees  who  are  entitled  under 
that  program. 
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S0  Provide  that  services  of  optometrists  in 
furnishing  prosthetic  lenses  not  require  a 
physician's  order 

The  bUl  would  recognize  the  ability  at  an 
optometrist  to  attest  to  a  beneficiary's  need 
for  prosthetic  lenses  by  amending  the  defl> 
nltion  of  the  term  "physician"  in  title  XVm 
to  Inolude  a  doctor  of  optometry  authorized 
to  practice  optometry  by  the  State  In  which 
lie  fumlshea  services.  An  optometrist  would 
be  recognized  as  a  "physician"  only  for  th? 
purpose  of  attesting  to  the  patient's  need  for 
prosthetic  lenses.  (Of  course,  neither  the 
physician  nor  the  optometrist  would  be  paid 
Ijy  medlcsre  for  refractive  services  when  thei 
beneficiary  has  been  given  a  prescription  by  a 
physician  for  the  necessary  prosthetic  lenses.  1 
This  change  would  not  provide  for  coverags 
of  services  performed  by  optometrists  other 
than  those  covered  under  present  law,  nor 
would  it  permit  an  optometrist  to  serve  as  a 
"physician"  on  a  professional  standards  re- 
view organization. 

eo.  Prohibition  against  requiring  professional 
social  workers  in  BCF's  urtder  medicare 
The  bUl  specifies  that   the  provision  ot 
medical  social  services  will  not  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  participation  for  an  extend- 
ed care  faculty  under  medicare. 
SI.  Refund  of  excess  premiums  urtder 

medicare 
The  bm  pcovldes  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  dispose  of  excess  supplementary 
■edlcal  Insurance  premiums  and  excess  hos- 
pital insurance  prwniums  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  ui^MUd  medical  Insurance  benefits  are 
treated. 

t2.  Waiver  of  requirement  of  registered  pro- 
fessional nurses  in  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties in  rural  areas 

The  biU  authorizes  the  granting  of  a  fecial 
waiver  of  the  RJS.  nursing  requirement  for 
sltiUed  nursing  faculties  In  rural  areas  pro- 
vided that  a  registered  nurse  is  absent  from 
the  faciUty  for  not  more  than  two  day-ihifta 
(if  the  faculty  employs  one  full-time  regis- 
tered nurse)  and  the  facility  is  making  good 
faith  efforts  to  obtain  another  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

In  addition,  this  ^edai  waiver  may  be 
granted  only  If  (1)  the  faculty  is  caring  only 
for  patients  whose  physicians  have  indicated 
(in  written  form  on  order  sheet  and  admis- 
sion note)  that  they  could  go  without  a  reg- 
istered nurse's  services  for  a  48-hour  period 
or  (2)  if  the  facility  has  any  patients  for 
whom  physicians  have  Indicated  a  need  for 
daUy  skUled  nursing  services,  the  facihty  has 
made  arrangements  for  a  registered  nurse  or 
a  physician  to  spend  such  time  as  is  neces- 
sary at  the  facility  to  provide  the  skiUed 
nursing  services  required  by  patients  on  the 
uncovered  day. 

83.  Ezemptjon  of  Christian  Science  sanato- 
riums  from  certain  nursing  home  require- 
ments under  medicaid 
The  bUl  exempte  Chrl^l&n  Science  aana- 
tortums  from  the  requirements  for  a  licensed 
nursing   home   adiminletrator,   requirements 
for  medical  review,  and  other  inappropriate 
requirements  of  the  medicaid  program. 

Such  sanatoriums  will  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  all  appUcable  safety  standards. 
64.  Licensure  requirement  for  nursing 

home  administrators 
The  bUl  permits  States  to  establish  a  per- 
manent waiver  from  licensure  requirements 
for  those  persons  who  served  as  nursing 
home  administrators  for  the  three-year  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  State's 
licensing  program. 

65.  fncreose  in  maximum  Federal  medicaid 
amount  for  Puerto  Rico  aiut  the  Virgin 
Islands 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  Federal  ceUlng 
on  title  XIX  payments  to  Puerto  Rico  be  In- 
creased to  $30  mUUon  ^ectlve  with  fiscal 


yew  1972  and  fleaU  jevm  t)MTM(.tei.  Tb*  60 
percent  Jfederal  n>tHfh>pg  rate  would  remain 
unchaj^ed.  The.  annual  medicaid  awount  tor 
the  Virgin  Islands  woiuld  be  increased  from 
$660,000  to  $1,000,000 

68.  Medicaid:  fretnlom  of  choice  in 
Puerto  Rico 

The  bUl  delays.  untU  June  30.  1975,  the  re- 
quiTMsent  that  Puerto  aico  Implement  the 
"freedom  of  cheioe"  provision,  under  which 
medicaid  redp^nts  can  «hoo«a  providers  or 
praetUlonerf.  In  4ta  BTfedtnald  program. 
67.   Inclusion  of  American  Samoa  and  the 

Trutt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under 

title  V 

Tb*  bUl  authorize*  ellglbUlty  under  title 
V  for  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

69.  Coverage  of  chiroproftie  services  under 
part  B  of  medicare 

Tte  blU  broadens  the  definition  of  the  tenn 
"physleian"  In  title  XVm  to  include  a  U- 
oenaed  chiropractor  who  also  meets  uniform 
minUnuaa  standards  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  services  furnished  by  chiropractor* 
would  be  covered  under  the  program  as 
"physicians'  services, "  but  only  with  respect 
to  treatment  of  the  spine  by  means  of  manual 
manipulation  which  the  chiropractor  Is  le- 
gally authcK'ized  to  perforaa.  Claims  for  such 
treatment  must  be  verifiable  with  a  satisfac- 
tory X-ray  indicating  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
luxation of  the  spine. 

The  amendment  would  become  effective 
with  reject  to  services  provided  on  or  after 
July  1.  1973. 

69.  Chiropractors'  services  under  medicaid 
The  bUl  conforms  the  coverage  of  chiro- 
practic under  medicaid  with  the  provisions 
conditioning  ellglbUlty  of  such  services  in- 
cluded In  the  amendment  adding  chiropractic 
coverage  to  Part  B  of  medicare  except  for  the 
requirement  that  an  X-ray  show  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sviibluxatlon. 

70.  Services   of  poditUric  interns  and  resi- 

dents under  part  A  of  medicare 

Effective  January  1973,  the  bill  Includes 
within  the  dt^nltlon  of  approved  hospital 
teazling  programs  services  furnished  by  an 
Interim  or  reeMent-in-tralnlng  in  the  field 
of  podiatry  under  a  teaching  program  ap- 
proved by  the  CouncU  on  Podiatry  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Podiatry  Assodatlon. 

71.  Usa  of  oomsultants  for  extended  oara 

faaOtties 

The  bill  anows  those  State  agencies  which 
are  capable  of  and  willing  to  provide  special- 
ized consultative  services  fbr  medicare 
patients  in  a  skilled  care  fa^llty  which  re- 
quests them,  to  do  so,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  State's  arrangements  by  the  Secretary. 

72.  Direct  laboratory  billing  of  patients 
The   bill   provides   that,   with   req>ect   to 

diagnostic  laboratory  tests  for  which  pay- 
ment Is  to  be  made  to  a  laboratory,  the  Sec- 
retary woiUd  l>e  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
payment  rate  with  the  laboratory  which 
would  be  considered  the  full  charge  for  such 
tests,  and  for  which  reimbursement  would 
be  made  at  100%  of  such  negotiated  rate. 
Such  negotiated  rate  would  be  limited  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  total  payment 
that  would  have  been  made  in  the  absence 
of  such  rate. 

73.  Clarifleation  of  meaning  of  "physicians' 

services"    under    title    XIX 

The  bill  defines  a  physician,  under  Title 
XIX,  for  pmposes  of  the  mandatory  provi- 
sion of  physicians'  services  as  being  a  duly 
linen  Bed  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy. 

74.  Limitation  on  adjustment  or  recovery  of 
incorrect  payments  under  the  medicare 
program 

"nie  bill  would  limit  medicare's  right  of 
recovery  of  overpayments  to  a  3-year  period 


(or  a  1-year  period)  from  the  date  of  pay- 
ment where  the  beneficiary  acted  in  good 
faith;  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  set  a 
time  between  1  and  3  years  within  which 
claims  for  underpayment  would  have  to  be 


75. 


Speech  pathology  services  under 
medicare 


The  bill  would  cover  under  medicare  the 
costs  of  speech  pathology  services  where 
such  services  are  provided  In  cUnic*  partici- 
pating in  the  program  as  providers  of  cov- 
ered physical  therapy  services. 

76.  Termination   of   medical   aasistartce  ad- 

visory council 
The  bill  tnmlnates  the  medical  a&fiaory 
council. 

77.  Modifleatio*  of  role  of  health  insvranea 

benefits  advisory  oouneil 
The  bUl  provides  tor  modification  of  the 
role  of  HIBAC  so  that  lu  role  would  be  that 
of  offering  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  general  policy 
In  the  medicare  and  ntedioald  programs. 

78.  Authortty  of  Secretary  to  administer  oaths 

in  medicare  proceedings 
■nie  blU  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in  -arry- 
ing  out  his  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  medicare  program,  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  in  the  course  of  any  hear- 
ing, investigation,  or  other  proceeding. 

79.  Withholding  medicaid  payments  to  termi- 

nated medicare  providers 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  upon  60- 
days'  notice  to  withhold  Federal  participation 
in  medicaid  payments  by  States  with  respect 
to  institutions  which  have  withdrawn  from 
medicare  without  refunding  medicare  over- 
payments or  submitting  medicare  oost  re- 
ports. 

80.  Intermediate  care  in  States  wtthout 
medicaid 

The  bill  allows  Federal  matching  for  inter- 
mediate care  In  States  which,  on  January  I, 
1972,  did  not  have  a  medicaid  program  in 
operation. 

81.  Required  information  relating  to  excess 
medicare  tax  payments  by  railroad  em- 
ployees 

The  bUl  deletes  the  requirement  that  rail- 
roads Include  amount  of  hoepital  insurance 
tax  withheld  on  W-3  forms.  Employees  would 
be  notified,  however,  that  those  with  dual 
employment  may  l>e  entitled  to  a  refund  ot 
excess  hospital  insurance  tax  paid. 

82.  Appointn^nt  and  confirmation  of  Admin- 
istrator of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice 

The  bUI  provides  that  appointments  made 
on  or  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  the 
office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
RehabUltatlon  Service  wUl  l>e  made  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

83.  Repeal  of  section  1903(b)  {1) 

The  bUl  deletes  the  requirement  that 
States  ^>end  at  least  as  much  for  care  of 
individuals  age  65  or  over  In  mental  hospitals 
as  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

84.  Coverage  under  medicaid  of  intermedi- 
ate care  furnished  in  mental  and  tubercu- 
losis institutions 

The  bill  provides  that  intermediate  care 
can  be  covered  for  individuals  age  65  or 
older  In  mfmtft'  Instltntions  if  such  Individ- 
uals could  alao  be  covered  when  in  mental 
boepitala  for  hospital  or  skilled  nuratng 
faculty  oare.  Effective  date:  Services  fur- 
nished after  December  81.  1973. 

85.  Independent  review  of  intermediate  oare 

facility  payments 

The  hill  provides  that  Independent  pro- 

fessLozua  review  to  determine  proper  patient 

placement  and  care  of  Tit>  XIX  patients  is 

mandatory  in  aU  Intermediate  care  facllitle*. 
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H.  InUrmtHaU  cart  maintenanee  of  effort 
«N  pubUe  tiuUtuticnt 

The  bill  provides  that  the  designation  of 
the  b»«e  period  for  the  maintenance  of  effort 
requtrement  jjertalntng  to  non-Federal  ex- 
pendlturee  with  respect  to  patlenu  to  public 
iQstltutlODS  for  the  mentally  retarded  to  be 
Uie  four  quarters  Immediately  preceding  the 
quarttf  In  which  the  State  sleeted  to  make 
such  services  available. 
$7.  Diiclorura  of  oiDnenhip  of  tntermeAiaie 
care  facilitiet 

The  bill  requires  that  totemaedlate  care 
faculties  not  otherwise  licensed  as  skilled 
nursing  homes  by  a  State  make  ownership 
Information  available  to  the  State  licensing 
agency.  Effective  date:  January  1.  1973. 
S8.  Treatrrunt  in  mental  hotpHaU  for  medi- 
caid eliffibles  under  age  21 

The  bill  authorises  coverage  of  topatlcnt 
care  (under  specific  conditions)  In  mental 
Institutions  for  medicaid  eliglblss  imder  age 
ai.  Effective  date:  January  1073. 
$9.  PwbMc  dieelorure  of  infoTTnation  concern- 
ing swrvey  reports  of  an  inetitution 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
reports  of  an  Institution's  significant  defl- 
clenclss  or  the  absence  thereof  <such  as  in 
the  areas  of  staffing,  fire  safety,  and  sanita- 
tion) a  matter  of  public  record  readily  and 
generally  available.  Such  Information  would 
be  available  for  inspection  within  90  days  of 
completion  of  the  survey. 

90.  Family     planning     service*     mandatory 

under  medicaid 

(1)  The  bin  authorlxes  90%  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  costs  of  family  planning  services 
under  medicaid  and  title  rv. 

(3)  Provision  requires  States  to  make 
available  on  a  voluntary  and  confidential 
basis  such  counseling,  services  and  supplies, 
directly  and/or  on  a  contract  basis  with  fam- 
ily planning  organizations  throughout  the 
State,  to  present,  former,  or  likely  recipients 
who  are  of  chlld-beartng  age  and  who  ex- 
press a  desire  for  such  services. 

(3)  The  Federal  share  of  AFDC  funds 
wotUd  be  reduced  by  1%,  beglnntog  to  fiscal 
1974,  If  a  State  to  the  prl<»-  year  falls  to  to- 
form  the  adults  to  AFDC  families  of  the 
availability  of  family  planning  services  or  if 
the  State  falls  to  actually  provide  or  arrange 
for  such  servlcea  for  persons  desiring  to  re- 
ceive them  who  are  appllcante  or  recipients 
of  cash  assistance. 

91.  Penalty  for  faOure  to  provide  child  health 

tcrtentng  aerviees  under  medicaid 
The  bill  would  reduce  the  Federal  share  of 
AFDC  matching  funds  by  1%.  beginning  In 
fiscal  1976,  If  a  State— 

(a)  falls  to  Inform  the  adults  to  FDC  fam- 
ilies of  the  availability  of  child  health  screen- 
tog  services: 

(b)  falls  to  acttuJly  provide  or  arrange  for 
such  services;  or 

(c)  falls  to  arrange  for  or  refer  to  appro- 
priate corrective  treatment  children  disclosed 
by  such  screening  as  suffering  Illness  or  Im- 
pairment. 

92.  Home  health  coinauranee 

Effective  January  1973,  the  bill  ellmtoates 
requirement  of  coinsurance  payment  under 
Part  B  of  medicare  for  home  health  services. 
93.  Long-term  care 

The  bill  tocludes  as  Intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities  or   skilled    nursing   facilities   vmder 
medicaid  long-term  Institutions  certified  by 
the  Secretary  on  Indian  reservations. 
94.  Medicare  appeals 

The  bill  clarifies  preeent  law  that  there  is 
no  authorization  for  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  for  Judicial  review  on  matters  solely 
tovcdvlng  amounts  of  benefits  under  part  B, 
and  that  Insofar  as  part  A  amounts  are  con- 


oemed.   appeal    is   authortaed   only   If   the 
anount  to  oeotrovsrsy  Is  tlOO  or  more  and 
judicial  review  only  if  the  amount  In  oon- 
tnyversy  Is  91,000  or  more. 
95    Medicare:   Coverage  of  persons  needing 
kidney  transpUmtation  or  dialfeit 
The  bill  provides  that  fully  or  currently 
Insured   workers   under   social    security   and 
tbelr  dependents  with  chronic  renal  disease 
would  be  deemed  disabled  for  purposes  of 
coverage  uztder  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare. 
Coverage  would  begin  9  months  after  a  epurse 
of  renal  dialysis  is  begtin. 
m.  BxrmxMxtrrja.  sauuMTr  uvcomx  rcsi  thx 

ACS),    BUITD,    AlfD    DISABLXO 

The  bill  would  replace  the  present  State 
programs  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, effective  January  1,  1974,  with  a  new 
i^oUy  Federal  program  of  supplemental  se- 
curity Income. 

Sational  supplevterUal  security  incoime;  dis- 
regard of  social  security  or  other  income 

Under  the  bill,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  with  no  other  income  would  be  guar- 
anteed a  monthly  Income  of  at  least  1130  for 
an  todlvldual  or  (196  for  a  couple.  In  addi- 
tion the  bUl  would  provide  that  the  first 
$ao  of  social  security  or  any  other  Income 
would  not  cause  any  reduction  to  supple- 
mental security  tacome  payments. 

As  a  result,  aged,  bltod,  and  disabled  per- 
sons who  also  have  monthly  tocome  from 
social  security  or  other  sources  (which  are 
not  need-related)  of  at  least  $20  would,  be 
assured  tot«]  monthly  income  of  at  least 
tl50  for  individual  or  tai9  for  a  couple. 
Earned  income  disregard 

In  addition  to  a  monthly  disregard  of  920 
ot  social  security  or  other  tocome.  there 
would  be  an  additional  disregard  of  $05  of 
earned  income  plus  one-half  of  any  eamtogs 
above  $66.  This  will  enable  those  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  Individuals  who  are  able  to 
do  some  work  to  do  so  and  to  the  process 
give  them  a  higher  tocome  to  addition  to 
supplemental  security  tneome. 

In  addition,  as  under  present  law,  any 
tocome  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan 
for  achieving  self-support  would  be  disre- 
garded for  persons  qualifying  on  the  basis 
of  blindness.  A  savings  clause  would  assure 
that  bltod  persons  would  not  receive  any  re- 
duction to  benefits  due  to  these  provisions. 
Deflnitiona  of  blindness  and  disability 

Under  present  law  each  State  is  free  to 
prescribe  Its  own  definition  of  blindness  and 
disability  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  aid 
to  the  bltod  and  aid  to  the  permAnently  and 
totaUy  disabled. 

Under  the  new  supplemental  seciirlty  to- 
come program,  there  would  be  a  uniform 
Federal  definition  of  "dlsablUty"  and  "bltod- 
nebs." 

The  term  "disability"  would  be  defined  as 
"Inablltty  to  engage  In  any  substantial  gato- 
ful  activity  by  reason  of  any  medically  de- 
terminable physical  or  mental  Impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  to  death  or 
has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for  a 
conttouous  period  of  not  less  than  12 
months."  This  definition  Is  the  same  as  that 
now  used  in  the  Social  Security  disability 
tosursknce  program. 

The  teem  "bltodness"  would  be  defined  as 
central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  lees  to  the 
better  eye  with  the  use  of  correcting  lens. 
Also  tocluded  to  this  definition  Is  the  par- 
ticular sight  UmitatUm  which  is  referred  to 
as  "tunnel  vision." 

A  bltod  or  disabled  person  who  was  on  the 
rolls  to  December  1973  and  met  the  State 
definition  for  blindness  or  disability  as  de- 
fined to  the  State  plan  to  effect  October  1972 
would  be  considered  bltod  or  disabled  for 
purposes  of  this  title  so  long  as  he  continues 


to  be  bltod  or  disabled. 


■t**' 


No  disabled   person  woold   be  eUgftle  U 
the  disability  is  medleaUy  determined  to  be 

due  solely  to  drug  addiction  or  alcoholism 
unless  such  todlvldtial  Is  undergoing  appro- 
priate tre«tmeat,  if  available.  Payments  fer 
addicts  or  alcoholics  would  only  be  made  to 
third  parties  as  protective  payments. 
Other  Federal  eligibility  standards 
Eligibility  for  supplemental   security  in- 
come would  be  open  to  an  aged,  bltod  or 
disabled  todlvldual  If  his  resources  were  less 
than  $1600  (or  $2260  for  a  couple) .  In  deter- 
mtotog    the   amount   of   his   resources,   the 
value  of  the  home  ( tocludlng  land  surround- 
tog  home) .  household  goods,  personal  effects, 
Includtog  an  automobile,  and  property  need- 
ed for  self  support   would.   If  found-  to  be 
reasonable,  be  excluded.  Life  Insurance  pol- 
icies would  not  be  counted  If  the  face  value 
of  all  policies  was  less  than  $1,500.  (Current 
recipients  under  State  progrtims  with  higher 
resource  limits  would  retato  their  eligibility.) 
State  supplementation 
States  wishing  to  pay  an  aged,  blind  or 
disabled  person  amounts  to  addition  to  the 
Federal  supplemental  security  tocome  pay- 
ment would  be  free  to  do  so.  The  bill  would 
permit  States  to  enter  toto  agreements  tor 
Federal  admtolstration  of  State  supplemen- 
tal benefits.  Under  these  agreements  supple- 
mental payments  would  have  to  be  made  to 
all  persons  eligible  for  Federal  supplemental 
security    tocome    payments    except    that    a 
State  could  require  a  period  of  residence  in 
the  State  as  a  condition  of  eligibility. 
Ineligibility  for  food  stamps 
Individuals  to  the  Supplemental  Sec\irlty 
Income  program  would  not  be  eligible  for 
food   stamps   or  surplus   commodities. 
Savings  clause 
The  bill  provides  no  direct  Federal  partici- 
pation to  the  costs  of  State  supplemental 
payments.  However,  a  savings  clause  is  to- 
eluded  under  which  the  Federal  Cksvemment 
would  assume  all  of  a  State's  costs  of  supple- 
mental payments  which  exceed  Its  calendar 
year  1972  share  of  the  costs  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  This  savtogs  clause 
would  apply  only  to  State  supplementation 
needed   to   matotato   the   State's   assistance 
levels  in  effect  as  of  January  1972.  The  sav- 
ings clause   would,   however,  also  cover  an 
upward  adjustment  over  the  January  levels 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  offset  the  elimi- 
nation of  food  stamp  eligibility. 
Medicaid  coverage 
Under  present  law,  the  States  are  required 
to  cover  all  cash  assistance  recipients  under 
the  medicaid  program.  This  bill  would  ex- 
empt from  this  requirement  newly  eligible 
reclpienU  who  qualify  because  of  the  new 
provision  for  a  $130  mtoimtim  benefit  with 
a  disregard  of  $20  of  social  security  or  other 
tocome. 

Social  services 
States  would  b»  authorized   to  conttoue 
programs  providing  social  services  to  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons.  These  services 
are    currently    provided    under    the    welfare 
programs  for  the  aged,  bltod,  and  disabled 
which  would  be  replaced  by  the  new  Federal 
supplemental     security     tacome     program. 
There  would  be  75  percent  Federal  match- 
ing for  the  services  provided,  subject  to  the 
overall  limiUtlons  established  by  the  State 
and   Local    Fiscal   Assistance    Act. 
Amendments  to  present  law  for  aid  for  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  (effective  until 
January  1,  1974) 

Separation  of  social  services  and  eligibility 
determtoatlon  is  ^)eclflcally  not  required. 
Cost  for  providing  manuals 
At   Its   option,   the   State   may  require  a 
chaxge    for    reasonable    cost    of    providing 
manuals  and  other  policy  issuances. 
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Appesis  prorew 

The  bill  provides  that  the  declslcm  of  the 
]QQ^  agency  on  the  matter  oonstdered  at 
HI  evldentlMT  hearing  mkf  be  Implemented 
tguncdlately'. 

Absence  from  State  for  90  days 

The  bfll  provides  that  the  State  may  make 
any  person  inellglNe  for  money  payeaents 
vho  has  been  abeant  from  the  State  over  90 
consecutive  days  until  such  person  has  been 
present  to  the  State  for  30  consecutive  days 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  mato- 
utoed  his  residence  to  the  State  dtirlng  such 
period  or  90  days  to  the  case  of  any  other 
individual. 

Bent  payments  for  public  housing 

Permits  the  States,  If  they  elect  to  do  so, 
to  make  rent  payments  directly  to  a  public 
bousing  agency  on  behalf  of  a  recipient  or 
a  group  or  groups  of  recipients. 
Safeguarding  Information 

The  bill  permits  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
Information  concerntog  applicants  or  re- 
orients to  public  afllcla,l8  who  require  such 
information  in  connection  with  their  official 
duties. 

Passalong  of  social  security  Increases 

Present  law  requires  State  programs  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  bltod,  and  disabled  to  assiire 
that  the  total  Income  of  recipients  who  also 
get  social  security  are  at  least  $4  higher  as  a 
result  of  the  18«9  social  seciirlty  benefit  to- 
crease.  The  bill  would  add  an  additional  $4 
"passalong"  related  to  this  year's  20  percent 
social  sec\irlty  tocreaae  and  would  make  both 
"passalong"  provlslona  applicable  until  Jan- 
uary 1974. 


IV.  CBILO  WSLTSU 


tyiCBS  SMB  aOCISL 


OranU  to  Stmtes  for  OMd  leelfare  tervieas 
{ineludtng  foeUr  care  and  mdoption*) 
The  eoaunlttae  adopted  an  amendment  to- 
III  easing  tlw  aaual  authorlBatlon  fer  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  child  welfare  aarrtees 
to  9X99  mllUon  to  fiscal  year  1973,  rising  to 
$3M  mUlloo  to  1977  and  thereafter.  For 
fiscal  year  1973,  this  U  $150  million  more 
than  the  $44  mlllloQ  which  has  been  appro- 
priated every  year  since  1907.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  a  snbstantlia  part  of  any 
toersaesd  appropriation  tmder  this  higher 
authorlaatlon  will  go  toward  meeting  the 
coats  of  providing  foster  care  which  now 
repressnU  the  largest  single  Item  of  child 
welfare  expenditure  on  the  county  level.  The 
bill,  however,  avoided  earmarklnig  amounts 
specifically  for  foeter  care  so  that  wherever 
poaatble  the  State  and  ct>mitleB  could  use 
the  additional  funds  to  expand  preventive 
dilld  wrtf  an  aervloM  with  the  aim  of  helping 
famillee  stay  together  and  thus  avoiding  the 
need  for  foeter  cars.  The  additional  funds 
can  also  be  used  for  artoptJon  services.  In- 
cluding action  to  tocreaae  adoptions  ot  hard- 
to-place  children. 

Social  services 
rtovldes  a  saving  provision  to  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  for  social  services  con- 
tained to  the  State  and  Local  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  so  that  States  for  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  197S  will  be  reimbursed  as  they 
woald  have  been  under  previous  laws.  Tills 
saving  provlstoQ  would  be  applicable  only  to 
the  exteat  that  the  resultant  Federal  fund- 
tog  for  this  quarter  does  not  exceed  $60 
million 
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Tabls   S.— Changes    in    estimated    tfedtoaM 

costs  (  4- )  and  savings  (  — )  under  BJt.  1 — 

Calendar  year  1974 

(In  mlllinna  at  •sUml 
Changes  in  HJt.  1 : 

Covsrage  of  the  disabled  under  Medi- 
care       —70 

Increase  to  Medicare  pt.  B  deducti- 
ble from  $60  to  $a0 i-8 

Reduction  In  Medicaid  matching  If 
States  fail  to  perform  required 
utilization  review.. —162 

Imposition  of  premium,  eopaymsct 
and  deductible  requirements  on 
Msdlcafal  recipients -89 

Families  with  eamtogs  under  Medic- 
aid: 

Eligibility  extended  4  months..      -1-33 

Limitation  on  nursing  home  and  to- 
termedlate  care  facility  reimburse- 
ment to  106  percent  of  last  year's 
payment    -22 

Elimination    of    requirement    that 

States   move   toward  comprehensive 

Medicaid  program  by  1977 (*) 

Elimination  of  requirement  that 
States  maintain  their  year  to  year 
fiscal  efforts  to  Medicaid -640 

Payments  to  States  under  Medicaid 
far  Installation  and  operation  of 
claims  processing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval  sysCenu -<-10 

Inoreassd  Medicaid  matichlng  for 
Ptierto  Rico  and  the  Virgto  la- 
lands    -*-lO 

More  specific  requirements  as  to  eli- 
gibility for  skilled  nunlsg  level 
of  care —14 

100  percent  rebnburaament  for  the 
cost  of  certifying  skilled  nursing 
homes  under  Mertlnald +10 

Expansion  of  Medicaid  coverage  to 
include  topatient  cars  for  men- 
taUy  ill  chUdren +120 

90  percent  Federal  funding  of  family 
planning  services +86 

Coverage  of  persons  needing  renal  di- 
alysis or  transplanting  under 
Medicare  -30 

Preeervlng  Medicaid  ellglblUty  for  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries 


Nota:  Undar  both  prasant  law  and  tiia  naw  schadula,  ttia  contribution  and  benafit  basa  would  ba  $10,800  In  1973  and  $12,000  In 
1974,  with  automatic  adlustmant  thartaftar. 


Tabus    2. — Social    security    programa:    Wtrst 
fvil-year  cost  of  HJl.  l—Additionai  benefit 
payments  in  calendar  year  1974 
[Amounts  to  mlUlons] 
Total 84.872 


Military  wage  credit 

Subtotal,  cash  benefits 


$46 


3,347 


Social  sec\iilty  cash  benefit  programa : 
Earnings  to  year  of  attainment  ot 

age  72 14 

Retirement  test  at  $2.100 842 

Special   mtolmum  at   $170  for  80 

years    20 

Credit  for  delayed  retirement  pro- 
spectively    27 

Liberalized  dlsaMUty  ■prowUloo.  for 

blind  (House)  88 

Reduction    in    disability    waiting 

period  to  6  months 128 

Increased  benefits  for  widows  and 

widowers 1,108 

Eliminate  support  requirement  for 

divorced  wlvee   38 

Student  child  benefits  payable  after 

22  to  end  of  semester 19 

Age    62    computation    point    for 

men 14 

Ubezaliaed    workmisn's   oompensa- 

tion  offset 22 

ChUdren  disabled  at  ages  18  to  21.  17 

Increased  allowance  for  vocational 

rehabilitation  expenses 28 


Hospital  insurance  program: 

Coverage  of  the  disabled 1.412 

Liberalised    definition    of    sklUsd 

nursing  facility  care 110 

Waiver  of  beneficiary  liability  for 

disallowed  claims 30 

Coverage     of    renal    dialysis    and 

transplantation 76 


Subtotal ,  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program 


Total  estimated  reductlc»  to  Med- 
icaid costs  under  HJL  1 — T80 

*The   current   law  esttmatas  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  effect  ot  the  requirement  that 

States  move  toward  comprehensive  Medicaid 
programs  by  1977;  therefore,  no  savings  are 
attributed  to  the  repeal  ot  this  requirement. 

Source:  Department  ot  Health.  Education , 
and  Welfare. 


TABLE  4.— CALENDAR  YEAR  1974  FtDERAL  COSTi  Of  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL SECURITY  INCOME  FOR  THE  AGED.  BLIND, 
AND  DISABLED,  AND  CHILD  WaFARE  SERVICES 


Sidbtotal,  hospital  tnauranca  ..     1,  SS3 

Supplementary     medical     Insurance 

program  (general  revenues) : 

Cov«age  of  the  disabled 388 

Increase  to  part  B  deductible —68 

Coverage    of    chiropractors'    strr^ 

ices It 

Coverage  of  ipeeeh  patbologlat  stt 

ices 9 

Coverage    of    renal    dialysis    and 

transplantation 83 

Eliminate    colnsuranee    on    home 

health  services 8 


[Dalian  In 

nilltesi] 

Gieaa 
coati 

Currwit 
law 

AMoiuitaf 
lacrasss 

A|sd.  blind,  and  diubied: 

Benefit  paymants 

Savinfs  clausa  t«r  SMb 

supptemantatioa 

Food  propama. .. ... 

Admintttrativa  ooats 

»5 

.3- 
— .... 

n.1 

$t4 

.1 
-.3 

.1 

Subtotal,  agad,  bUnd, 
anddiubM..  ,  ,  , 
Child  waltara  sarvcaa ._ 

4.2 

.2 

1$ 

k$ 

.2 

Tolii 

<4 

1$ 

1.$ 

393 


Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 


I  Currant  law  cost  it  $46,000,000. 

Sourca:  Oapartmant  of  Haalth,  Edacation.  and  Waltara. 

Mr.  RIBICOFf .  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Would  the  chairman 
be  good  enough  to  explain,  for  the  pur- 
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poM  of  the  RicoRD,  what  happened  to 
title  rv? 

Mr.  LONG.  Generally  speaking,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  conference  waa  that  the  House 
would  not  taJte  the  Senate  title  IV  pro- 
vlsiona.  and  the  Senate  would  not  take 
the  House  tlUe  IV  provisions.  There  are  a 
few  provisions  In  title  IV,  such  as  the 
Increased  funds  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, on  which  we  agreed. 

Other  than  this.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
House  will  send  to  the  Senate  next  year 
some  kind  of  a  bill  relating  to  social  se- 
curity and  public  welfare,  the  target  date 
being  that  it  should  be  in  the  Senate  by 
March  1.  to  offer  the  Senate  the  opportu- 
nity to  propose  the  sort  of  thing  such  as 
the  child  support  amendmeats  that  the 
Senate  thought  were  vital  but  which  the 
House  felt  needed  more  time  for  their 
consideration.  We  will  seek  to  act  on 
those  measures  next  year 

Mr.  BIBICOPP  I  assume  that  where 
we  8U*  in  the  entire  welfare  mess  is  that 
we  are  back  to  where  we  were  in  August 
of  1969. 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  because  we  have  done 
much  in  this  bUL  We  have  done  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  categories,  I  be- 
lieve, most  of  what  the  Senate  wanted  to 
do  and  I  think  almost  all  of  what  the 
House  wanted  to  do. 

In  the  area  of  medicare  and  medicaid. 
I  should  think  that  we  have  done,  at  the 
Federal  level,  aiaout  everything  that  most 
people  had  high  hopes  of  achieving,  ex- 
cept that  we  were  unable  to  msJce  a 
breakthrough  in  the  drug  area.  That 
probably  will  come  up  again  next  year. 
In  the  family  welfare  category,  the 
House  passed  a  bill  that  the  Senate  would 
not  buy,  and  the  Saiate  passed  a  bill 
that  the  House  conferees  would  not  buy. 
I  wish,  we  had  more  time  to  debate 
that  matter.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  when 
you  try  to  persiiade  the  House  conferees 
to  agree  with  the  Senate  version  in  that 
area,  we  are  confronted  with  the  situa- 
tion that  they  have  pride  of  authorship, 
too.  They  sponsored  one  approach,  and 
the  Senate  sponsored  a  different  ap- 
proach. We  would  not  buy  theirs,  and 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  persuade 
them  to  buy  ours.  It  was  too  late  in  this 
session  to  persuade  them  to  see  the  Sen- 
ate s  point  of  view. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  House  conferees 
were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  going  to  persizade  the  Senate 
conferees  to  see  it  their  way.  I  think 
that  is  part  of  the  reason  why  in  this 
area  there  was  really  not  much  chance 
to  agree  to  title  IV. 

I  would  think  that  the  welfare  and 
workfare  tests  we  would  like  to  have  had 
could  have  been  agreed  upon  if  the 
administration  had  not  been  opposing 
them.  Frankly,  the  administration  was 
opposed  strongly  to  the  tsTJe  of  tests  we 
had  proposed — at  least,  that  is  the  im- 
pression I  gained.  In  this  particular  area. 
I  thought  we  had  enough  controversy 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  with- 
out having  a  three-way  debate  on  the 
matter,  so  we  did  not  think  the  admin- 
istration should  be  in  the  conference 
to  participate  in  that  part  of  the  debate. 
I  understand  that  the  administration  was 
opposed  to  the  testing  because  of  the 
cost.  If  nothing  more. 


Mr,  RIBICOFF.  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  who  is,  if  anything, 
(H>tlmistlc  does  he  see  any  reason  for 
optimism  on  his  part  that  next  year,  after 
having  worked  for  3  yeais  on  welfare 
reform,  we  can  have  meaningful  welfare 
reform  next  year? 

B£r.  LONG.  I  think  that  we  do  have  a 
lot  of  meaningful  welfare  reform  In  this 
bill  for  the  adult  categories,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  In 
the  family  welfare  area.  But  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  a  somewhat  different 
surt.  I  believe  that  It  will  take  some 
people  in  the  department  having  a  little 
bit  more  ability  to  be  flexible  and  to 
accommodate  themselves  more  to  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view  than  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  several  years  In  order 
to  bring  it  about. 

I  say  that,  recognizing  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  Senator,  I  was  de- 
termined, with  the  majority  of  us  on  the 
Senate  committee  also  determined,  that 
however  the  matter  would  be  resolved. 
It  should  be  worked  out  in  a  fashion  that 
made  it  strongly  to  a  person's  advantage 
to  go  to  work.  It  never  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  those  in  his  department  were 
willing  to  try  to  bring  that  about.  The 
Senator  knows  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress,  and  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
previous  Congress,  advice  was  given  that 
if  the  administration  wanted  action  In 
the  family  welfare  area,  they  should  sub- 
stantially modify  the  family  assistance 
plan  they  had  sent  down  before.  That 
did  not  happen,  becaiise  what  they  sent 
down  was  substantially  the  same  as  they 
sent  down  before, 

I  am  very  optimistic  that  we  will  bring 
about  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in 
the  family  welfare  program  next  year,  I 
think  that  right  now  there  is  a  strong 
divergence  between  Senate  and  House 
positions.  But  next  year  we  will  have  an- 
other opportunity. 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  what  was 
achieved  with  the  aged  category.  The 
distinguished  chairman  and  myself  saw 
eye  to  eye  on  that  basic  program  right 
from  thr;  start.  We  had  felt  that  to  the 
extent  we  could  take  people  off  welfare 
in  any  category  it  was  to  the  good  not 
only  of  the  individual  but  also  to  the 
Nation,  and  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole,  I 
commend  the  distingiiished  chairman's 
leadership  in  this  field. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  do  believe  that  failure  of  the  Senate's 
position,  and  rejection  of  the  Senate's 
p>osition  in  the  welfare  field  for  the  fam- 
ily assistance  categories,  is  all  to  the 
good.  What  has  been  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  my  personal  opinion,  wsw  retro- 
gressive and  would  have  done  much  more 
harm  than  good,  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  House  did  not  accede  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  disagreement  between  House  and 
Senate,  title  IV  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses is  struck  down  and  makes  the  con- 
ference report  much  more  acceptable  and 
much  more  palatable, 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  personally 
feel  that  what  the  Senate  recommended 
with  regard  to  title  IV  was  a  very  good 
measure.  In  my  judgmfflit.  that  is  the 
kiiMl  of  direction  that  welfare  reform 
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and  family  assistance  categories  should 
take.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Pi. 
nance  Committee,  in  my  judgment,  vw 
even  a  better  piroposal.  because  it  wm 
even  more  work-related  than  what  tbe 
Senate  agreed  to.  In  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, we  were  willing  to  forgo  the 
guaranteed  employmmt  opportunity 
aspect  of  the  bill  in  favor  of  a  testing 
proposal. 

Only  time  will  tell  who  is  right.  I  am 
confident  I  was  right  in  my  position,  and 
that  those  who  felt  the  same  way  were 
also. 

It  is  not  my  fault  nor  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  that  the  conference  report 
makes  no  provision  for  any  testing  to 
give  a  completely  adequate  ogportimlty 
for  both  sides  to  prove  the  other  wrong. 
If  the  administration,  as  it  was  2  years 
ago.  does  not  appear  to  have  the  same 
desire  to  test  in  their  program,  as  some 
of  its  advocates  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept. I  would  be  happy  to  have  a  full- 
scale  test  of  both  programs.  My  attitude 
on  that  remains  the  same.  I  am  not  the 
one  who  does  not  wwit  to  have  the  test 
on  a  full-scale  basis.  It  is  the  adminis- 
tration that  does  not  want  iL  If  they  had 
been  willing  to  advocate  it,  there  would 
have  been  great  support  for  it.  I  believe. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  underline  one  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  which  may  have 
passed  without  adequate  attention.  The 
newspapers  reported  some  time  ago  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  said,  "Welfare  is  dead 
for  next  year,"  We  raised  the  question 
specifically  during  the  conference,  and 
the  answer  wsis  completely  to  the  con- 
trary of  the  newspaper  account.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Coinmlttee  expects  to 
be  busy  next  year,  at  least  during  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  with  other  things, 
but  they  have  agreed  to  send  us  some 
kind  of  a  bill  by  March  1  which  satisfies 
the  constitutional  requirement  that  the 
House  act  first,  and  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  assures  us  that  he  will 
feel  perfectly  all  right  if  we  begin,  then, 
to  hold  hearings  and  try  to  develop  a  new 
program. 

With  this  bobt£ul  bill,  or  this  core,  or 
this  legal  seed,  if  you  please,  I  assume 
that  we  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  have  the  opportunity,  very  rare 
to  us,  of  really  initiating  the  new  pattern 
if  we  can,  a  new  pattern  of  welfare  re- 
form. That  power  and  privilege  will  come 
to  us  by  or  before  March  1.  so  that  we 
are  not  going  to  lose  too  much  time,  in 
view  of  all  the  hearings  we  have  held 
and  the  experience  we  have  gained  in 
discussing  this  matter  in  committee. 
With  all  this  work  behind  us,  we  can  be 
a  long  way  on  our  way  toward  develop- 
ing a  new  pattern  next  year. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  curious,  as  the 
Senator  says,  with  all  the  hearings  and 
ail  the  years  and  months  and  days  of 
time  that  we  have  spent  in  this  field  of 
welfare  reform  over  the  past  3  years,  as 
to  what  new  material  does  the  Senator 
think  we  can  adduce  in  the  hearings  3  or 
4  months  hence? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  might  respond  to  that. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  argimient  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  against  the  child 
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support  provision  that  the  Senate  put  in 
in  the  Senate  bill.  I  read  in  Uie  newspi^ 
pers  somewhere  that  this  provlsifm  wm 
too  harsh.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  harsh  to 
make  a  father  support  his  children.  Thit 
House  conferees  did  not  undertake  to  give 
us  any  substantive  argument,  or  any  rea- 
sons why  they  would  not  agree  to  tlie  po- 
sition to  pxirsue  runaway  fathers.  In- 
stead, they  just  would  not  take  it,  or  agree 
to  consider  it,  because  of  the  lack  of  time. 
We  insisted  on  them  hearing  some  of  our 
argtiments,  but  thore  was  no  response. 
The  d^artments  thonselves  said  they 
would  not  object  to  anything  that  was 
done  in  the  way  of  requiring  a  father  to 
do  his  duty  toward  his  childrwi,  yet  we 
had  no  help  from  the  administration,  no 
support  at  all.  We  think  that  we  will 
succeed  in  achieving  part  of  this  next 
year.  We  think  that  the  House  probably 
will  cooperate  with  us  in  due  time.  At  this 
point,  in  the  title  IV  area,  with  the  House 
having  twice  passed  it  on  to  us  on  ttie 
family  plan,  and  the  Senate  having  de- 
clined to  accept  the  family  plsui  on  two 
occasions,  I  think  that  the  House  con- 
ferees in  that  area  were  just  yielding  to 
the  ordinary  pride  of  authorship  that  one 
feels  in  initiating  something  that  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  a  good  idea,  and  say- 
ing "We  are  not  going  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate position  on  this."  They  were  pretty 
well  persuaded  to  the  pomt  of  view  of 
the  administration  plan.  And  the  result 
was  that  they  would  not  agree  to  that. 

However,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  support 
generated  on  the  House  side  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  conferees.  For  exam- 
ple. Representative  Griitiths'  subcom- 
mittee is  coming  up  with  material  that 
supports  many  of  the  Senate  provisions 
that  are  in  the  bill,  showing  that  much 
should  be  done,  and  also  supporting  the 
tightening  up  of  the  administration  on 
the  family  program. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fact  that  we 
have  taken  care  of  so  many  of  these  pro- 
visions, covering  hundreds  of  pages.  In- 
volving many  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
area  of  adult  assistance  and  in  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs,  will  enable 
us  next  year  to  f  oc\is  more  closely  on  the 
family  program,  I  have  a  way  of  hearing 
what  others  are  saying,  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  saying,  even 
though  I  do  not  agree.  And  I  thmk  the 
same  thing  works  boUi  ways. 

If  all  of  the  contestants  in  this  arena 
are  willing  to  divorce  themselves  from 
their  past  prejudices  and  start  all  over 
again  to  improve  the  welfare  program, 
a  great  deal  can  be  achieved. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  a  useful 
thing  if  everyone  were  to  approach  It 
the  way  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut suggested  2  years  ago — and  not  have 
everyone  with  a  hardened  and  fixed  posi- 
tion— and  we  can  Improve  the  program. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP,  Mr.  President,  I  per- 
sonally appreciate  the  comiments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  personally 
will  vote  for  the  conference  report.  I  have 
no  Intention  to  delay  the  Senate. 

I  assume  that  the  Senate  will  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr,  LONG.  Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  AXKBN.  Mr.  President,  «U1  (be 
Senator  irteld? 

Mr.  L0iHO;Iyl«UL 

Mr.  AIKZN.  Mr.  Presidott,  although 
I  had  hoped  that  the  conferees  might 
find  It  possible  to  be  a  little  more  gener- 
ous in  some  ce^Mcts,  I  want  to  say  that 
they  have  included  in  this  new  bill  sev- 
eral improvements  which  I  had  hoped 
for  and  worked  for  for  several  years. 

I  appreciate  that  the  conferees  have 
done  the  best  Job  possible  under  the  cir- 
cutxutcUioes  thiat  oould  have  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  clarlf^ylng 
question. 

The  State  of  Vermont  passes  along  for 
old  age.  the  blind,  and  the  disabled,  ae 
required  by  law.  a  $4  increase  as  a  result 
of  the  1969  social  security  Increase. 

Starting  on  November  I — 2  weeks  from 
now — the  State  of  Vermont  will  institute 
a  $7.50  income  disregard  for  the  old  age, 
the  blind  and  the  disabled,  as  permitted 
by  a  1967  law,  although  Vermont  is  just 
now  tcUdng  advantage  of  that  law. 

The  conference  report  on  HJa.  1  re- 
quires States  to  pass  along  $4  of  the  20 
percent  social  security  increase  whkdi 
was  provided  by  the  Congress  some  time 
ago  to  folks  receiving  old  age,  blind,  and 
disabled  benttBts. 

My  question  Is  whether  the  State  of 
Vermont  can  now  pass  along  a  total  of 
$15.50  by  adding  the  new  $4  pass  along 
as  requh%d  in  HJt.  1  to  the  existing 
$11,50  they  now  pass  along? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  they  can. 

Mr.  BKNNErr,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LOMO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  Mr.  President,  In  look- 
ing at  the  first  and  second  pages  of  the 
conference  report,  we  will  see  that  the 
House  receded  from  400  amendments 
and  that  the  Sena;te  receded  from  84.  So, 
we  can  Imagine  that  the  Senate  took  care 
of  its  bin  In  pretty  good  shape. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  meet  that  ratio  In  terms  of 
dollars.  The  "House  bill  was  $10  billion 
less  than  the  Senate  bill.  If  we  had  added 
the  $10  billion  additional  In  this  meas- 
ure, I  think  that  either  the  tax  increase 
necessary  would  have  outraged  a  great 
nimiber  of  people  in  the  country  or  else 
the  deficit  would  have  outraged  even 
more, 

Mr,  President,  this  I  believe  Is  atMut 
the  best  we  could  work  out  under  the  dr- 
cumstanoes.  I  will  say  that  the  House 
conferees,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
this  matter,  declined  to  accept  our  pro- 
visions and  add  them  to  the  cost.  We 
were  willing  to  drop  certain  House  bme- 
flts.  and  this  too  reduced  the  cost. 

Mr.  FOLBRIOHT,  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POLBRIOflT.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  describe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  what  is 
in  the  bill  for  cdilld  weUare  and  whether 
there  is  anything  In  tbe  taUl  for  (±dld  dOr 
velopment  centers? 

Mr.  LONG.  Itiere  is  not.  Tht  provisions 
for  additional  money  for  child  care  were 
noi  agreed  to.  Then  Is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  to  provide  some  rtilef  fran  the  out- 
back In  the  soclsil  services.  But  wltai  re- 
spect to  the  additional  $800  mlllian  that 


WM  suKeeted  for  child  care,  tt  w«»l]M>| 
agreed  to. 

Mt.  FQLPRIGHT.  That  wM  strlokea 
out? 

Mr.  LONO.  Yee. 

Mc  PULBRIGffr.  EHWB  the  Senator 
have  any  vleweas  to  tbe  luture?  Did  the 
House twppear  to  be  adamant  and  not  in- 
terested in  th(Kt  protram  at  all,  or  was  it 
thnt,  under  the  eejatext  of  this  bill,  they 
thought  it  WM  too  expensive?  What  was 
their  attitude? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  wu  the- expense,  and 
also  the  fact  that  this  area  wm  relevant 
to  the  point  where  the  Senate  and  Hqu&e 
conferees  could  not  oome.  <p^  agreement. 
Under  the  family  program,  <km  House  ad- 
voeated  one  program  and  the  Senate  ad- 
vocated another.  So,  the  Homo  thought 
we  should  strike  all  parts  at  tktle  ZV  oUwr 
than  the  Increase  for  chfli}  welfare  serv- 
ices. Very  little  at  title  iy<  oame  out  of 
the  oonferenoe. 

I  regret  that  the  special  grante  foe 
modti  day  care  that  the  Senator  sre- 
poaed  were  lost  in  conferenee.  However; 
I  would  urge  the  Sensbtor  to  submit  It 
early  next  year.  We  txptcX  to  have  an- 
other ohance  to  act  in  this  family  area 
next  year,  and  this  would  be  an  appro- 
priate provision.  The  House  assured  us 
they  woult}  send  us  a  bill  to  whidi  we 
ooi^  offer  amendments  of  this  sort  not 
later  tiian  March.  We  would  hope  to 
nxake  one  of  those  areas  the  matter  pn>« 
posed  by  t^e  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TUlFiRIOWT.  The  Senator  be- 
lieves It  would  be  appropriate  to  prepare 
for  the  bill  whlcli  he  has  referred  a  re- 
authorization or  airthorizatlon  for  tbe 
child  development  centers,  such  m  waa 
considered  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear. 

Mr  LONG.  F^m  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Soiate  oonfereee.  in  tenns  of  bha 
number  of  amendments  that  were  agreed 
to,  it  would  anTear  tbe  Senate  wm  sue-. 
oessfuL  But  we  simply  cannot  say  that 
in  the  tlUe  IV  area  we  achieved  what  we 
wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  that  is  the 
area  where  the  Senate  differenoe  from: 
the  House  conferees  was  greatest,  and 
the  House  did  not  get  what  they  wanted 
eitoer. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  amount  for  child  de- 
velopment centers,  first,  because  I  think 
that  is  the  most  hopeful  approach  for 
doing  anything  in  the  future  that  is 
significant  in  regard  to  training  ctill- 
dr«i  and  to  avoid  m  the  long  run  tlie 
continuation  of  theee  very  high,  inordi'r 
nat^  expensive  welfare  programs.  In 
the  long  run.  the  future  Uee  In  child 
development  centers. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  title  IV  area  we 
just  talked  at  XiM  House  conferees.  Some- 
times I  get  the  impression  that  we  might 
£is  well  have  been  talking  to  a  stone  wolL 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  sympatixlae  with, 
tbe  Senator's  position.  I  have  had  eocact- 
ly  tbe  same  experience  with  ttw  Houee 
on  foreign  military  assistance,  to  the 
pomt  where  we  did  not  reach  any  agree- 
ment at  all. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Stnsitor.  Tbe 
record  on  this  Mpect  of  the  bill  It  ex- 
tremely ImxMVtant.  With  the  Senator^ 
support  I  aiuJIintrodiioe  a  f  ollow-cn  pro- 
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fWBf  td  fry  ta  get  started  ftt  eaeS  Btftte 
a  model  setup  for  child  development,  In 
ofdw  ftla*  tJhls  most  modwn  «id  effec- 
tive program  in  this  field  may  be  avail- 
able in  every  State  of  theUnlen. 

Mr.  LONG.  T  tharft  the  Senator.  I 
wool*  Hlw  to  he!^  htm  in  t9iat  regard. 
I  ttilait  It^  1«  a  very  fUM  idea.  Wliat  te 
betaff  done  to  Little  Rock  alone  that  line 
gtv«8  a»  i{T<eat  eanse  ftit  lMp«  that  titat 
eourWflon  be  foUowed  to  give  those  chil- 
dren educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  J^VTTR  Mr.  PreBldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield* 

Mr  LOWq.  I  yieW. 

My.  JAVW«r  I  wlah  to  comment  on 
what  th»^  abator  frwn  Arkansas  ^Mr. 
Pot.bm<«w>  }tt8t  Mid.  If  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator eorrestty,  th«  Senator  said  he  was 
deeiMv  KitoMated  In  a  more  enlightened 
api7roaeh4»«hUlEPeare,  t*i€  child  develop- 
menC  coMWpt>  Thla  is  very  refrsshing 
to  me.  ThlB  is  a  matter  for  my  peutlcular 
commNteo.  TfM  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  WowDJitEX  and  I  actually  developed 
a»  &ia  whfett  th«  Presiaent  vetoed.  I 
iuiv»  iMard  a  aUMher  of  times  that  it 
has  bee»  refe^rretf  to  here  as  a  measure 
that  the  Senatar  from  Minnesota  uid  I 
tnvsnted  as  a  b4i>  dty  ooccspi. 

I  eannoe  cril  the  Senator  from  Artean- 
sas  how  pleased  I  am  that  he  is  Intei^ 
asted.  and  I  Imow  he  can  be  extremely 
helpful  in  finally  fashioning  a  bill  tiiat 
win-  rscelve  the  support  of  Congress  and 
the  signature  of  the  President. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  tha  Senator 
is  dssply  concerned  with  this  mattw. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIOHT.  I  was  raflecthig  In 
the  Finance  Committee  on  the  program 
we  have  in  Uttle  Rock  at  the  Kramer 
School.  I  realize  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota pursued  this  matter  through  oth- 
sr  eomnutcoaB.  But  tha  Senator  from 
Ti«i^«iginr>tt.  and  our  oommlttee  agrssd  to 
a  small  aznounC  in  thU  bill  which  would 
havs  provided  for  an  socperlm«nt)al  pro- 
grun  modalad  after  the  Kramer  project 
which  has  already  beon  recognised  na- 
tloBaUy  as  a  sacceas.  Under  our  amend- 
asnt.  each  State  would  have  had  a  proj- 
sot  to  tnstaruet  peoplo  s»  to  what  can  be 
ctane  In  this  fMd. 

It  was  not  intended  to  answer  the 
overatt  need,  but  It  was  a  pilot  project. 
I  am  speakttig  of  Miss  Betty  Caldwell 
and  her  sasociates  at  the  Center  for  Barly 
Dsvetopnant  m  Little  Roek.  We  believe 
that  they  an  providing  the  answers  to 
the  child  development  problem. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  On  the  matter  of  exper« 
ifflmsatlon,  I  like  it  very  much.  The  only 
dliBcalty  Is  it  has  developed  a  reputa- 
tioB  of  bein«  a  way  to  shelve  something. 
If  we  combine  it  with  evalxiaClon  and 
oarryins  out  a  report  on  the  evaJuation 
at  a  relHtiyely  reasonable  date  I  think 
tl»  Senator  would  find  people  like  me 
iirilecestad  in  espousing  this  concept. 

Tketaouble  is  that  when  we  get  experl- 
mentel  programs,  tihe  UU>el  on  Um  foob- 
tla-lmmsdiately  is.  "Hiat  is  the  e«d'  oC 
thait.  We  will  never  hear  any  mor*  about 
it."  Or.  '*It  Is  so  eontroversiai  you  will 
never  get  a  result." 

So  I  aoxi&tercflted  in  tJoe  pilot  program. 
It  wouUL  be  assurlag  il  It  were  coupled 
vliti  Booaey.  Ws^hwre  to  vote  yes  or  no  in 
areas,  that,  aos  alwsjcs  gza^.  xwvBr  black. 


tnd  white.  Why  should  we  not  do  the 
same  thing  about  some  pilot  i^an? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  T  may  have  left  the 
wrong  Impression  when  I  said  "expert - 
ment«l."  I  believe  that  the  Kramer  proj- 
ect has  proved  that  much  can  be  done 
in  the  area  of  child  development,  and 
that  we  must  present  to  the  States  an 
ejtample  of  what  can  be  done  as  a  means 
of  persuading  them.  My  provision  would 
have  made  $400,000  a  year  available  for 
each  State  to  establish  a  similar  project 
for  demonstration  purposes,  rather  than 
experimental. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Benartor  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  r  yield.      '■"""•  \, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  1  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
cammlttee,  and  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oeorgia  ^Mr.  Tai.ioidgi)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr  Hawsen  )  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  committee  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  this  field.  I 
commend  the  conference  committee  on 
cutting  down  the  scope  of  this  bill.  I  feel 
tJie  conference  report  Is  a  much  better 
bill  than  the  House  sent  to  the  Senate. 
r'think  it  is  a  muoh  better  bill  than  the 
Senate  sent  hack  to  the  House.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  this  committee  has  been 
the  workhorse  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  I  am  always  amazed  and  always 
marvel  at  the  vast  knowledge  of  the 
chairman   of    the    committee    and    his 


expertise  in  handling  these  bills.  He 
stands  here  on  this  floor  hour  after  hear 
and  answers  questions  with  respect  to 
the  bill,  and  he  has  an  intimate  and  vast 
knowledge  of  each  of  the  finance  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

One  item  that  has  not  been  discussed 
at  any  great  length  and  it  has  been  the 
poMcy  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
have  noted,  reporting  back  a  bill  calling 
for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys, 
to  provide  the  method  for  raising  that 
money.  I  understand  that  this  bill  is  no 
exception.  But  the  measure  providing 
for  some  $6  billion  in  additional  social 
security  benefits  comes  to  mind.  I  wish 
the  distinguished  chairman  would  ex- 
plain for  us  to  what  extent  the  base  of 
covered  wages  has  been  increased  both 
presently  and  In  the  future,  and  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  social  security  tax,  for  the  Recoib 
and  for  the  information  of  Senators. 

Mr.  LONO.  This  bill  does  not  change 
the  base  compared  with  present  law.  In 
other  words,  the  base  for  1972  stands  at 
$9,000. 

In  1973,  it  goes  up  to  $10,800. 

For  1974,  it  goes  up  to  $12,000.  That 
was  done  by  the  Church  amendment, 
which  provided  the  20  percent  increase 
that  we  pased  earlier  this  year. 

Every  Senator  has  a  copy  of  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Summary  of  Social  Se- 
curity Amednments  of  1972  as  Approved 
by  the  Conferees." 

On  page  31  of  that  doctunent,  table  1. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  table 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Reco«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  1 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  l.-SOCIAL  StCURITV  TAX  RATES  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  PRESENT  UW  AND  UNDER  H.R.  1 

|ln  perctntt 


OASDI 

HI 

Total 

Ct<«mlar  y«ar                               y 

PrtMst 

law 

New 
sUiadula 

Prestut 
l«w 

Ntw 
schtdul* 

Prwant 
i«w 

Nf« 
sch«4ite 

i973t«-i97r' :...~:?„™. 

11S 

4.  so 

4.50 
4.50 
4.  SO 

5.35 

4.85 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
5.85 

0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 

!!:3 

1.0 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 
1.45 
«.45) 

5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
5.70 
(5.70) 
H.55> 

5.85 

1978f»l»8d. . 

6  05 

198i  M)  18*5..: , i „ 

1386  to :«: ,_ „. 

1993  to  1»7 .„: 

6.15 
6.25 

6  25 

19M  »  i\)ia ..;u,_ 

2flUplu» , , 

(6.25) 
0.3) 

H»if(..Uni»i  Mk  piMcnt  law  tn4  th«  new  sciteduie,  tha  contribution  and  t>enerit  base  would  ba  {10,800  In  1973  and  {12,000  la 
1974,  wfh  automatic  adjustment  theraafter. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
win  see  In  the  table  the  tax  rates  under 
present  law,  and  under  the  new  schedule 
in  H.R.  1,  both  for  cash  benefits  and  for 
medicare. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Translated,  though,  into 
dollars  and  cents  tax  flgtu"es,  what  would 
a  wage  earner  earning  $12,000  today  pay, 
and  what  will  he  be  required  to  pay  in 
the  year  1974  on  $12,000? 

Mr.  LONG.  He  would  pay  $468  in  taxes 
in  1972. 

Jfi  1874.  he  wBl  pay  $702  in  taxes.  So 
tKat  Is  an  Increase  of 

Mr.  ALLEN.  $234  a  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  also  entail  the 
eaupdoyer  being  increased  $234;  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  LO(HG.  Ttiat  is  right. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that  would  be  a  $468 
increase  in  taxes  on  the  employer  and 
the  employee. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
social  security  tax  often  works  out  as  a 
hidden  sales  tax,  because  it  tends  to  be 
added  to  the  price  of  the  product.  So 
in  some  prospects  one  could  say  that  it 
is  $468  of  additional  taxes  that  that  em- 
ployee is  absorbing  in  his  purchasing 
power. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  ahnost  $40  a 
month  for  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. That  is  the  unit  amount  that  the 
tax  is  being  raised. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct;  but  1 
should  point  out  that  most  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  the  Chur(±i  amendment  provid- 
ing the  20-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease, which  was  voted  earlier  this  year. 


lliat  is  what  raisad:  the  tioaMK  wage 
base;  and,  of  course,  it  Is  tha  losxaaae 
in  the  base,  to  a  vecy  lazga  detrea/.w4ltch 
accounts  for  this  ixuxttmni  In-  other 
vfords,  part  of  it  is  beeaive  of  Uhe  in-* 
crease  in  the  rate;  msmkatit  Is  beeause 
of  the  increase  in  the  basft,. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  was  the  intantkn;  o( 
the  Church  amendment,  the  way  It  was 
ijgBed,  that  the  arrangement  would  be 
less,  not  more.  It  is  true  that  the  covered 
wages  were  more,  but  the  rate  x>f.  deduc- 
tion is  going  to  be  less,  as  the  assertion 
is  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  oash  benefit  rates 
went  down  somewhat,  but  the  overall  tax 
rate  did  not. 

Furthermore,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Church  amandmrait  was  fi- 
nanced to  a  considerable  degree  by 
changing  the  assumptions  that  were  im- 
plicit in  the  financing.  We  oan  find  good 
support  for  that,  but  we  cannot  do  it 
more  than  one  time. 

In  years  gone  by,  we  have  had  soelai 
security  increases  as  to  which,  we  might 
say,  Congress  pulled  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat 
We  simply  changed  or  increased  the 
benefits  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  had 
provided  more  fmancing  in^  previous 
years  than  was  necessary  to  finance  the 
program  and  that  the  assumptions  were 
more  conservative  than  need  be. 

We  cannot  do  that  any  more,  in  my 
judgment.  From  now  on.  just  as  in  this 
bill,  every  time  we  want  to  vote  for  a 
new  benefit,  we  have  to  impose  more 
taxes  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  how  it  is  now. 
That  is  how  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, unless  someone  engages  in  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  making  this  program  in- 
solvent, which  it  would  certainly  be  ua- 
wise  to  do. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  always,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  when  we  are  paying  out  tre- 
mendous benefits,  which  we  would  like 
to  see  paid. 

There  is  the  other  side,  which  calls  for 
the  taxpayer  to  pay  the  increased  rate. 

There  is  no  contention  that  social  se- 
curity is  actuarially  soiuad  any  more,  is 
there? 

Mr.  LONO.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  actuarially  soimd? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  sound,  and  it  will  be 
sound  if  this  program  goes  into  effect. 
But  the  actuarial  asstunptions  have  been 
changed  somewhat.  The  assumptions 
have  bee«i  changed,  based  on  the  advice 
of  the  actuaries  that  they  were  needlessly 
conservative.  They  said  we  could  safely 
modify  the  assumptions,  as  ^we  have 
done. 

For  example,  instead  of  carrying  a  re- 
serve equal  to  a  full  year's  benefits,  we 
could  settle  for  a  reserve  that  would  pro- 
vide 75  percent  of  what  it  would  tatoe  to 
pay  1  full  year's  benefit. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  actuarially  sound  with 
this  $468  per  unit  of  taxes? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Out  of  all  the  aotuaries  we  had  to  advtse 
us,  there  was  agreement  among  all  of 
them  that  this  plan  was  actuarially 
sound,  assiunlng  that  the  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  grant  the  assumption  tliat  the 
economy  will  continue  to  grow. 

The  only  thing  that  might  upset  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  this  program  is  if 


thaeeoneiny  siiaulii  fall  ta  aapand  In  tti* 
16na  run.  II  iliait  should  happsa,  «• 
noakLiN  faroadto  raise  the  taXi  But  I 
honestly  thlidi  that  as  kuag  as  Congress 
will  omttlmie  to  <le  taustaess  tha  way  it 
has — that  Is,  to  ktele  at  the  prosram 
ttmy  Ume  it  wants  to  Improve  beaeflts, 
raise  the  tax  high  enough  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  and  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  reserves  in  the  program — there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  will  be  an 
actuarially  sound  program. 

This  tiill  does  not  change  the  assump- 
tions. It  was  under  the  Church  amend- 
ment that  the  assumptions  were  changed. 
That  oecm-red  under  the  Church  amend- 
ment in  June.  This  bill,  however,  would 
qn»TMw  every  soqial  security  benefit  pro- 
vided. 

Mr^^JOIiEN.  It  is  a  little  rough  on  the 
f^lov  wiio  l£  not  going  to  retire  for  30 
or  40  years  to  have  his  employer  increas- 
ing his  payments  by  $466. 

Ifr.  liONQ.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  the 
world  ttiat  he  pays  more.  But  in  the  long 
run.  he  is  going  to  be  the  fellow  who 
draws  the  lacgset  retirement  heneCt.  So 
if  he  Uvee  long  enough,  he  will  draw  a 
large  benefit  for  It.  He  will  be  getting 
something  for  it.  It  is  not  as  good  a  buy 
for  him  as  it  is  for  the  fellow  furthw 
down  in  the  wage  brackets,  because  the 
beneHts  provide  far  more  relative  return 
for  those  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
than  for  those  in  the  higher  income 
brackets. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  ii^ormattnn. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
addreesa  ttm  questions  to  the  chairman 
cd  the  Finance  Committee,  and  then  I 
wotdd  like  to  make  a  few  reaiarks  about 
this  oonf  erenoe  report. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
to  page  31  of  the  report,  dealing  with 
savings  pBDvisions  regarding^  certain  ex- 
penditures fm-  social  services,  which  re- 
lates to  this  much  discussed  and  debated 
$2.fi  billion  ceiling.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman,  in  addition  to  that  hold 
harmless  clause  what  we  may  expect  re- 
garding the  other  Stevens  amendment — 
which  deals  with  a  redistribution  of  the 
amounts  allotted  to  various  States — 
whioh  is  not  contained  in  the  H  Jl.  I  con- 
ference bill,  but  has  been  included  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  cMr.  Stevens) 
as  an  aaiendment  to  the  kind  of  omnibus 
bill  oarrying  various  tax  amendments, 
HJl.  7677. 

I  point  out  to  the  chairman  that  this 
is  a  very  serious  matter  because,  while 
the  thought  was  that  we  were  g(»ng  to 
put  a  limit  on  States  which  allegedly 
over  use  this  social  services  opportunity, 
though  I  shall  nmke  some  remarks  which 
would  sharply  contest  that,  the  fact  is 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  formula  which 
has  now  been  adopted  is  going  to  feed  the 
same  money  to  States  uiiich  have  not 
even  asked  for  it,  even  imder  eariier  es- 
timates. Hence  there  is  bound  to  he  some 
kind  of  a  sundus  for  redistribution, 
which  States  endeavoring  to  keep  down 
the  galloping  vreUare  rolls — ^which  will 
oect  the  United 'States  an  additional  $1.7 
billioci  this  year— may  be  ahie  to  use 
effectively.  So  I  ask  the  chairman  if  we 
may  Isnow  his  thoughts  on  this  que&tion 
of  reallocsOon  of  a  part  of  that  celUng 


oMney  which  may  not.  be  used  at  all  in 
tlia  new  formula  which  has  now  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  PrestdSQt,  we  had  two 
Stevens  cuncndmeots  coooeming  soolal 
services,  ana  of  them  the  one  which  ap* 
pears  on  page  31  of  the  pamphlet  to 
which  the  Banator  has  made  reference. 

In  effect,  the  Hxxuae  conferees  were 
willing  to  accept  that  amendment,  which 
was  the  leas  eacpcnslve  of  the  two  and 
which  seemed  to  have  the  most  appeal 
to  them.  I  regret  that  that  amendment 
did  not  benefit  the  State  of  New  York. 
Tbe  Senator  from  Alaslca  has  now  of- 
fered his  second  amendment  on  another 
bill,  a  tax  bill  which  hopefully  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  might  be  willing  to 
consider. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  Stevens 
amendment  which  could  ha^'e  been  bene^ 
flcial  to  the  State  of  Hew  York  was  not 
agreed  to.  even  though  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
had  indicated  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
support  such  an  amendment.  He  did  vote 
for  it  in  confecenae;  however,  his  con- 
ferees voted  hun  down.  I  guess  that  is 
one  of  tiie  few  occasicxis  where  one  would 
fiodthatiMr.  Mills  was  not  able  to  speak 
for  the  entire  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  were  able 
to  do  better  by  the  SUte  of  New  York 
with  regard  to  the  imempioymeot  in- 
surance matter.  In  tliat  att»,  the  com- 
promise that  was  worked  out  in  confer- 
ence does  include  New  York  among  thoee 
States  which  should  have  some  help  in 
the  unemployment  insurance  part  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  that  they  would  not  agree  to 
this  social  serMcee  part. 

As  to  what  might  be  the  fate  of  this 
tax  bill  on  which  the  second  Stevens 
amendment  was  offered  again.  1  am  just 
in  no  position  to  predict.  All  I  know  is 
that  at  that  particular  Ume  I  had  as- 
sumed that  the  House  would  be  willing 
to  gaaioAg  with  i^  ^iid.1  questicxied  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conunittee  on  that 
matter,  and  renunded  him  of  the  com- 
mitment he  had  made  on  the  House 
floor.  He  said  that  he  was  willing  to  sup- 
part  it  and  he  voted  for  it,  but  his  con- 
ferees had  voted  him  down. 

Mr.  JAVIX8.  I  th*ak  my  colleague.  I 
am.  interested  in  what  the  Senator  says 
about  the  unemployment  insurance.  Is 
that  on  the  debt  limit  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  debt 
limit  bill.  The  compromise  we  made 
there  would  substantially  limit  the  cost 
and  reduce  the  number  of  States  that 
would  have  the  benefit  from  it.  The  in- 
formation given  the  Senate  conferees  is 
that  New  York  would  be  one  of  the 
States  that  would  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  We  thought  we  were  out 
of  the  unemployment,  too.  but  we  will 
look  into  it  carefully. 

Mr.  LONO.  They  told  the  conferees 
that  New  York  would  be  one  of  the 
States  that  would  benefit,  and  I  hope 
they  advised  us  correctly,  because  I  had 
ia  mind  at  that  poiat  that  at  least  we 
oouM  report  good  news  to  the  Senator 
on  that  matter.  I  hope  we  can.  and  that 
the  Senator  will  find  that  New  York 
wiil  benefit  fro^  the  unemployment 
coizipensatian  aAtendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  W^,  the  Senator  is  very 
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kind,  tMit  our  analysis  shows  that  that 
la  not  so,  and  Chat  we  have  been  left 
out  all  the  way  around. 

Bfr.  LONQ.  I  thought  I  had  voted  to 
take  Toiiliriana  out  aAd  leave  New  York 
In — I  could  be  miitaken  about  that — 
and  I  hope  that  the  i>eople  of  Louisiana 
wlU  forgive  me  if  it  works  out  that  way. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  the  Senator  is 
correct,  but  we  believe — ^we  will  check  It 
further — that  New  York  is  out  of  every- 
thing, and  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
have  scone  very  deep  feelings  about  New 
York,  with  39  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  being  shut  out  of  even'- 
thlng — sodal  sendees,  revenue  sharing, 
and  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  LONO.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
I  have  not  always  voted  on  New  York's 
side,  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  advised 
that  I  was  voting  for  New  York,  and  that 
they  had  left  Louisiana  out.  So  at  least 
on  this  occasion  we  thoui^t  we  were 
working  for  New  York,  and  if  not  I  shall 
be  disappointed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  win  check  it  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  itull  vote  for  this 
conference  report — because  of  its  general 
social  security  elements — but  I  would  not 
want  this  moment  to  paas  without  com- 
menting on  certain  aspects  relating  to 
the  problems  of  poverty  amd  welfare  de- 
pendency in  our  Nation. 

It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  the  bill 
does  not  contain  in  any  form  the  welf su% 
reform  first  urged  by  the  President  in 
1969.  While  we  put  forth  our  own  alter- 
native. The  President's  plan  wm  nothing 
less  than  a  historic  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  national  benefit  level 
and  Federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs 
with  incresised  Incentives  and  provisions 
for  manpower  training  and  child  care. 

I  wish  to  reafflrm  my  continued  sup- 
port for  those  objectives  and  give  my 
pledge  Ix>  pursue  them  in  the  next 
Congress. 

We  have  already  covered  the  question 
of  the  redistribution  provision,  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  de- 
scribed, and  wh»e  again  New  York, 
California,  and  Illinois  are  hurt. 

The  word  was  that  the  $2.5  billion 
ceiling  was  necessary  because,  In  respect 
of  section  1130  social  service  expendi- 
tures, that  spending  had  gotten  out  of 
hand,  emd  that  the  States  and  cities  were 
using  a  loophole  in  the  law  and  spending 
much  beyond  what  Congress  contem- 
plated in  providing  these  matching 
funds. 

What  greater  "loophole"  exists  than 
the  "uncontrollable  expenditures"  for 
welfare  cash  payments  which  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  $7.7  billion  in 
this  fiscal  year,  an  Increase  of  $1.1  billion 
over  a  year  ago? 

That  is  the  real  loophole  to  be 
plugged,  and  it  can  only  be  closed — ^ort 
of  throwing  the  poor  out  on  the  street — 
with  social  services  which  the  Congress, 
Ironically,  has  now  cut  back. 

The  conference  bill  on  KH.  1  does  not 
even  include  the  $800  million  "add-on" 
authority  for  child  care  which  Senator 
MoNDALE  and  I  added  in  the  Senate,  to 
be  run  through  title  IV. 

This  was  no  "radical"  or  "ftocally  ir- 
reaponslble"  commltanent  to  child  care. 
The  amount  was  exactly  that  which  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Plnanoe  reooai> 
mended  in  its  own  version  of  HJl.  1, 
thotigh  imder  a  different  delivery  system. 

It  was  only  $50  million  atoove  the  $750 
million  contained  In  the  administration- 
backed  House  welfare  provisians. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  vehicle  in  which 
ttis  qitotlent  was  lodged — welfare  re> 
form — has  stalled  once  again  along  the 
road,  discharge  us  from  the  duty  of  meet- 
ing the  ongoing  need  for  which  it  was 
designed  and  which  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance  documented  in  its  own  report  on 
HJl.  1? 

The  Committee  on  Finance  sxiggests 
that  the  problem  lies  in  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  adopt  administrative  controls. 

But  there  is  a  remedy  for  that.  If  the 
Secretary  will  not  tighten  things  up, 
then  we  all  know  that  the  Congress  can 
write  criteria  into  the  law. 

The  Congress  took  the  easy  way  out;  it 
did  not  go  to  that  trouble  of  looking 
carefully  at  the  programs  and  what 
could  be  done  to  Improve  their  effective* 
oess.  it  Just  arbitrarily  slapped  a  ceiling 
on  funds.  I  suppose  this  was  done  on  the 
theory  that  with  that  imposition  the 
States  and  the  cities  and  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  eliminate  the  bad  programs 
and  continue  the  good  ones. 

But  it  did  not  do  so  in  a  way  that 
would  permit  that  result.  Under  the 
formula  it  developed  it  spreads  out  the 
limited  money  in  a  new  way  without  any 
relationship  to  the  past  efforts  ch-  effec- 
tiveness in  one  State  as  opposed  to 
another. 

The  formula  which  has  been  developed 
will  leave  out  24  jurisdictions — 23  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia — including 
the  great  industrial  States  of  California. 
Illinois,  and  New  York,  short  of  the  bene- 
fits which  they  estimate  would  help 
materially  to  cut  down  the  welfare  load. 
But  it  would  give  to  27  States  mare  than 
they  even  requested. 

Mr.  President,  what  can  be  more  ad- 
ministratively wasteful  than  tiiat?  With 
many  States  not  even  taking  what  they 
are  allotted,  we  still  do  not  have  any  pro- 
vision for  even  a  reallotment  from  States 
which  wiU  not  taice  what  they  have. 

Tills  is  most  distressing  and  most  de- 
plorable, and  it  is  something  we  really 
have  to  get  into  in  the  most  serious  way. 

The  big  Industrial  States  have  a  big 
problem.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  people  live 
in  cities,  and  that  these  three  States 
alone — New  York.  California,  and  Illi- 
nois— just  to  take  an  example,  have  a 
population  of  almost  45  million,  almost 
one-quarter  of  the  country,  I  must  say 
that  their  problems  have  not  been  re- 
garded with  any  particular  amount  of 
sympathy,  though  they  probably  origi- 
nate the  most  production  and  the  most 
tax  paying  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  dig  Into  that 
very  carefully,  especially  in  the  other 
body,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
people  directly;  and.  by  some  strange 
anomaly,  it  is  the  one  which  is  blocking 
the  very  progress  which  that  kind  of  rep- 
resentation is  supposed  to  represent  in 
terms  of  this  Nation.  They  are  acting  as 
if  they  had  two  Representatives  from 
each  State,  rather  than  oxu-  situation 


here,  untar  the  great  constitutional  com. 
promlceotf  1788. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  depreaolQg 
and  mart  desdferBble  and  is  ■olng  to  work 
recreMlv^,  and  it  is  going  to  woraeo 
instead  of  improve  the  situation. 

And  what  will  we  hear  In  the  montlas 
ahead  as  the  welfare  rolls  continue  up- 
ward? 

We  will  hear  again  that  the  proUem 
of  welfare  dependency  rests  in  some  lack 
of  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
themsrives — that  "they"  are  "lasy  good- 
for-nothings."  Those  who  come  to  New 
York  will  find  that  the  poor  are  stand- 
ing in  lines  day  after  day  so  that  they 
can  get  their  children  into  child  care 
centers  and  other  services  so  that  they 
can  go  to  work,  but  that  we  have  failed 
to  provide  them. 

This  is  the  real  tragedy  of  the  situa- 
tion which  this  celling  imposes. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  unfair,  or 
unjust  or  pennywise  and  pound  foolish 
than  the  ceiling.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
to  try  to  rectify  this  situation  in  the 
months  to  come,  so  that  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals. States  and  dtiee  to  deal  wltb 
their  welfare  problems — so  encouraged 
in  rhetoric — wlU  have  the  Federal  funds 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  matter  a  little 
more  promising.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  conference  bill  does  not  contain  two 
provisions  contained  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  would  have  served  to  under- 
mine, if  not  completely  undo,  the  legal 
services  program  now  conducted  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  first  provision  prohibited  the  use 
of  funds  under  the  program  for  activities 
"for  or  on  behalf  of  any  cUent  or  other 
person  or  class  of  persons,  the  purpose 
of  v^ch  is — by  litigation  or  by  actions 
relating  thereto — to  nullify,  challenge  or 
circumvent  any  provision  of  the  Social 
Seeurity  Act,  or  any  of  the  purposes  or 
intentions  of  the  Congress  in  enactiag 
any  such  title  or  provision  relating  there- 
to" except  where  a  waiver  is  ordered  by 
the  Attorney  General  after  60  days  noti- 
fication and  submission  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  second  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements to  make  legal  services  attor- 
neys available  to  State  and  local  prose- 
cuting authorities  to  assist  in  support 
cases. 

Senator  Cranston  and  I — joined  by  a 
number  of  Senators — opposed  these  pro- 
visions— as  we  considered  them  inimtrxl 
to  the  purpose  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  the  duty  of  the  attorney  to 
his  client,  if  not  unconstitutional.  Un- 
fortunately we  lost  on  a  tabling  motion. 

I  hope  that  this  conference  result, 
which  I  am  sure,  comes  in  large  part 
from  the  support  for  the  program  by  the 
organized  bar — will  be  the  prelude  to  an 
autonomous  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
or  some  other  autonomous  entity  to  rai- 
der in  the  truest  professional  way  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  who  are  beginning  to 
consider  this,  and  quite  properly,  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  to  their  re- 
habilitation fnxn  the  syndrome  of 
pofferty — to  wit.  their  sense  of  dignity. 
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which  thejr can  exerdoe  br<virtu»of  the 
fact  that  tticgr.  too,  like  weiMhier  people, 
can  have  a  lawyer  to  try  to  def tod  tbrtr 
individual  Intereeta. 

Mr.  Presldeht.  on  the  whole,  however, 
it  is  a  most  depressing  4iibig  for  tntoan- 
ised  States  such  m  tut  cmn,  where  we 
have  lost  about  $600  mUHon  when  yoQ 
add  revenue  sharing  to  thla  socla!  serv- 
ices celling;  and  we  have  not  really 
ptined  anything  out  of  the  mucb- 
vaunted  revenue-sharing  machinery 
which  was  going  to  be  o(f  tremendous 
help  to  ust  because  theae  formulas  have 
been  distorted. 

It  is  a  very  depressing  and  daploratde 
time  for  the  big  States  and  the  major 
cities  which  have  Buch  dreadftd  prob- 
lems. It  is  going  to  ptit  us  to  our  mettle, 
especially  with  reapect  to  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  popular  bran^  of  the 
legislature. 

But  I  shall  vote  for  this  report,  hecauae 
it  is  the  only  thing  to  do  at  this  time.  I 
pledge  myseU— and  I  hope  others  who 
represent  the  big  St«ktes  will  do  likewise — 
to  do  all  I  can  to  change  the  situation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  pose  a  question  or  two  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  was  distressed  to  see  that  the  con- 
ference report  did  not  include  a  measure 
for  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
was  responsible,  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  repealing  section  204(02  of 
the  Social  Security  Ammdments  of  1967. 
This  would  have  had  the  explicit  ^eot 
of  eliminating  an  ambiguity  which  has 
grown  up  as  to  whether  or  not  the  eadst- 
Ing  WIN  legislation  has  preempted  tlie 
field,  has  foreclosed  the  ability  of  States 
to  work  out  their  own  employment  and 
work  programs  for  recipients  of  welfare. 

I  would  appreciate  any  enlightenmoit 
which  the  chairman  can  give  us. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  regret  that  we  were  un- 
able to  persuade  the  House  to  accept 
that  proposal.  I  will  attempt  to  pxirsue 
It  again  next  year,  when  tbe  House  jsends 
us  a  bill,  as  they  havfe  promised  they 
will,  by  March  of  next  year.  That  is  one 
of  the  proposals  this  Senator  will  sug- 
gest to  be  added  to  it,  as  well  as  other 
matters  concerning  a  father's  daty  to 
his  children. 

The  situation  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  they  want  to  make,  any 
way  they  can.  the  program  of  the  Statee 
to  be  just  as  big  a  mess  smd  as  impos- 
sible to  administer  as  they  can,  hoping 
that  by  doing  so  they  wUl  force  the  States 
to  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
the  whole  thing  over,  and  at  that  point 
they  can  reform,  to  use  their  language — 
and  in  their  language,  "reform"  means 
to  put  everybody  on  weHare.  I  am  not 
for  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  answer 
is  to  help  the  States  and  to  give  them 
whatever  authority  they  need  to  run  a 
tight,  work -oriented  program. 

Frankly,  that  Is  what  the  bureaucrats 
who  are  there,  no  matter  who  is  in — 
many  of  them  have  been  there  since 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  eind  some  since 
Herbert  Hoover — have  in  mind.  It  af>- 
pears  that  thetar:  acheme  is  to  simply 
bankrupt  the. States  if  tbey  can  or  to 
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force  Upon  tte  Slates  uaaoeeplable  con- 
dMIonst  to  try  to  force  the  States  to  ask 
the.  Pedecal  Oavemsasnt  to  slnuily  take 
ttem  out  of  It 

I  am  dismayed  that  that  is  how  it  is; 
bMt  I  am  comdneed  that  the  worst  thing 
that  co«14  haivMEk  to  thls-oowitry  would 
be  to  pematt  those  people  who  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  States  from  adminis- 
tering the  program  to  take  charge  of 
the  program.  It  would  be  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  pecqile  of  this  Nation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  what  the  Sena- 
tor seeks  to  do,  and  he  will  have  my  beet 
efforts  next  year  in  trying. to  do  exactly 
that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  another 
question. 

I  b^Ueve  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  dialrman  of  the  Comjnittee  on  Fi- 
nance when  the  Federal  WIN  statutes 
were  enacted. 

Mr.  LONO.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  BUfilTfiFY.  Was  it  ever  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  at  that  time  to  have  the 
provisions  of  the  WIN  statutes  preempt 
the  field  of  employment  and  training 
for  ADC  recipients? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  did  not  have  that  In 
mind.  But,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that 
was  an  HEW  interpretation,  and  the 
New  York  court  backed  them  up  in  it. 

It  was  not  my  intention:  but  when  the 
court  speaks  out  on  scHne  of  those  things. 
if  the  Supreme  Court  should  support  the 
decision  which  HEW  supported  at  the 
lower  court  lev^,  it  Is  sometimes  beyond 
the  power  of  this  Senator  to  do  much 
aboirfc  It,  except  to  change  the  law,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  help  the  Senator  from 
New  York  change  the  law  if  I  can.  I 
would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  mentkxaed  earlier 
the  word  "ambiguity"  whidi  I  read  in 
this  morning's  New  Yte*  Times,  states 
that  a  district  Judge  in  New  York  may 
have  left  the  question  open,  as  I  read  the 
aitlcle,  as  to  whether  It  is  the  tjrpe  of 
statute  which  preempts  the  field  and 
pvevents  the  States  from  operating. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  tjiere  is  am- 
biguity? So  far  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  Is  concerned,  was  it  ever  the 
Uxtention  of  at  least  this  body  to  have 
a  preemption  In  this  field? 

Mr.  LONO.  It  was  never  o\ix  intentlcMi 
to  prevent  a  State  from  requiring  re- 
cipients to  do  something  for  their  money 
if  they  were  employable.  It  seems  to  me 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  asked  to 
do  ijmething  for  the  money.  It  would 
be.  far  better  to  do  something  for  the 
money  than  than  nothing  at  alL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  Uie  Senator 
from  Louisiana  very  much. 

Mr.  ROTB.  Mr.  President.  I  shoidd 
like  to  reHerate  once  again  that  I  am 
deeply  distressed  at  the  decision  of  the 
conferees  to  take  no  action  on  welfare 
reform. 

I  thought  that  the  Smate,  v/inai  it 
adofvted  my  amendment  to  provide  for 
testing,  had  taken  really  the  last  best 
chance  of  moving  forward  in  this  most 
serious  area  of  concern.  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  there  is  not  a  consensus  In 
the  Senate,  as  to  what  is.  the  best  ap- 
proach to  reforming  welfare.  There  is 


general  agreecMPt  that  it  Is  In  i 
and  that  something  oonstmottve  me 
done.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  it  is 
we  move  forward. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  pleased  the 
other  day  when  the  Senate  did  adopt  my 
proposal  that  would  have  permitted  us 
to  make  a  major  test  of  the  three  ac>- 
proaches;  nan^y.  the  procx)BaI  by  the 
Finance  Suboommlitee,  the  proposal  by 
the  White  House,  and  the  third  proposal, 
the  so-called  Ribiooff  program. 

I  might  point  out  that  a  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  ai&le, 
UbenU  and  conservative,  have  told  me 
they  thought  this  was  the  best  approach 
out  of  our  dilemma.  By  our  failure  to 
act  responsibly  today  by  providing  for 
no  test,  I  fear  greatly  that  we  will  find 
ourselves  2  years  hence  exactly  where 
we  are  today, 

I  think  we  should  make  use  of  those 
2  years  because  the  reason  there  is  no 
concensus  is  that  no  one  is  certain  what 
is  the  proper  approach.  No  one  can 
say  with  certainty  how  best  to  reform 
welfare.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need 
of  reform,  and  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  move  with  some  assurance 
of  success,  is  by  testing  the  various  ap> 
proaches. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  us  adopting 
new  programs  claiming  that  they  wlU 
solve  problem,  when  they  do  not. 

The  only  way  we  will  get  results  is  t#i 
move  with  intelligence  and  that  requires 
sound  testing  of  innovative,  but  im- 
proven  ideas.  It  is  therefore  a  tragedy 
that  the  conferees  did  not  move  ahead 
with  testing,  these  giving  the  Congress  an 
opportimity  to  adopt  corrective  leglala- 
tlon  tiiat  has  shown  promisee  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  second  observation  about  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may,  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

I  proposed  an  amendment  that  woold 
have  changed  the  tax  treatment  of  so- 
cial security  benefits.  Ttie  Senator  may 
recall  that  I  was  deeply  concerned  that 
social  security  payments  made  to  a 
widow  for  her  minor  children  are  con- 
sidered income  of  the  children  and.  con- 
sequently, a  woman  with  little  other  In- 
come loses  the  right  to  count  such  chU« 
dren  as  dejiendmts. 

The  Senate  passed  an  am«idment  to 
correct  this  situation,  which  discrimi- 
nates against  widows  with  small  in- 
comes. 

The  questlcm  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  is:  He  did  indi- 
cate diirtTtg  discussions  of  my  amend- 
ment that  he  had  sympathy  with  what 
I  was  trying  to  accomplish.  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  that  this 
problem   will   be   taken   up   early   next 

Mr.  UQHQ.  1  would  think  that  we  can 
look  at  it  next  year,  on  the  tax  bill.  Tlie 
House  conferees  insisted  that  this  mat- 
ter was  a  matter  of  general  tax  law  and 
was  not  a  social  security  matter. 

We  were  unable  to  prevail  on  them  to 
aceerit  it  on  this  occasion,  but  I  would 
think,  on  a  future  occasion.  It  might  be 
possible  to  have  them  acree  to  it. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  that  and  I 
trould  urge  th«  Ftnanoe  Committee  to 
gtTB  It  consideration.  I  will  certainly  In- 
troduce such  a  bill  to  correct  this  gross 
Injostlee  very  early  next  year. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  meflsagQ  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <9.  15241  to  amend 
title  12.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  to 
provide  a  limitation  of  actions  for  actions 
arising  out  of  death  or  injury  caused  by 
a  defective  or  xmsafe  improvement  to 
real  property,  with  an  amendment,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  trro  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'  H  R.  15475 1  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  advisory  commission 
to  determine  the  most  effective  means  of 
finding  the  cause  of  and  cures  and  treat- 
ments for  multiple  sclerosis. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  724)  directing 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1,  In  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


BNROIXED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  mesaage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
foUawlQg  enrolled  bills: 

S.  27.  An  act  to  afttabUsh  the  Qlen  Canyon 
NatloQ&i  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  oX 
.Arizona  and  Utah; 

3.  3240.  An  act  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  IMO,  as  amended,  to  facilitate 
:he    payment    of    transportation    chargee; 

S.  3419.  All  act  to  proCeet  oonsumers 
against  unreaaonablA  risk  of  Injury  from 
ha— rdoua  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 

3.  3671.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
•he  TJnlted  States; 

3  3969.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feaslhlllty  In- 
vestigations of  certain  potmtlal  water  re- 
source developments;  and 

HJl.  11032.  An  act  to  enable  the  blind  and 
the  otherwise  physicaUi^  disabled  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  the  social  and  economlo  life  of 
-Jie  District  of  Columbia. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  RoBKRT  C.  Bthd)  . 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
blU  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Teg.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  we  should  pass  a  con- 
current resolution  to  correct  certain  er- 
rors and  omittions  which  appear  in  the 
bill. 

In  view  ot  the  pressures  under  which 
the  stair  has  had  to  operate,  that  is 
someCimeB  unavoidable;  so  I  send  this 
reBohitlan  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate considBratlon. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  correct 
several  errors  in  the  conference  report. 


HJl.  1.  Because  of  the  brief  time  in 
which  the  conference  report  was  pre- 
p«red,  there  crept  in  several  errors  and 
omissions  which  this  concurrent  resola- 
tion  is  needed  to  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICBR  (Mr.  Faw- 
wat) .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res,  T34.  mrectln^  the  Clerk  at  tbe 
Hoiise  of  Representatlvee  to  make  correotlons 
In  tbe  enroUment  of  HJB.  1 . 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Con.  R«s.  724 
Resolved  by  the  Hcmw  of  Repreientattcea 
( the  Se7iat«  ooneurring) .  That  In  the  en- 
iDllment  of  the  blU  (HJl.  1>  to  amend  ttte 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purpoeee, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves 
shall  make  the  following  oonranions: 

(1)  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  table  of  contents, 
add  the  following: 

Sec.  405.  Separation  of  social  services  not  re- 
quired. 

Sec.  406.  Manuals  and  poUey  issuances  not 
required  without  charga. 

See.  407,  Bffectlve  date  of  fair  hearing  de- 
cision. 

Sec.  408.  Absence  from  State  for  mora  than 
90  days. 

Sec.  409.  Rent  payments  to  puhJlc  housing 
agency. 

See.  410.  Statewtdeness  not  required '  for 
services. 

Sec.  411.  ProhlblUon  against  participation  m 
food  stamp  or  surplus  com- 
modities program  by  persons 
eligible  to  participate  in  employ- 
ment or  asslstamce  programs. 

Sec.  412.  Child  welfare  services. 

Sec.  413.  Safeguarding  information. 

(2)  In  section  137  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"(a)"  after  'Sec.  187.-. 

(3)  In  aaotton  28»  of  the  bill — 

(A)  strike  out  "(including  a  single  service 
reh&bUitatlon  facility) "  In  subeectlon  (a) ; 

(B)  strike  out  ";  except  that"  and  all  tbat 
follows  down  through  "provided"  In  subsec- 
tion (a); 

<C)  redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c):  and 

(0)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
after  aubaeotlon  (a) : 

(b)  Section  ia3&(a)  (2)  of  such  Ant  (as 
amended  by  section  2fil  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subpcuiigrapb  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  outpatient  speech 
pathology  services,  (1)  such  services  are  or 
were  reqxitred  because  the  individual  needed 
speech  pathology  services.  (11)  a  plan  for 
furnishing  such  services  has  been  established 
and  Is  periodically  reviewed  by  a  physician, 
and  (111)  such  services  are  or  were  furnished 
while  the  Individual  Is  or  was  under  the  care 
of  a  physician.". 

(4)  In  section  301  of  tbe  blU,  la  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1614(a)  (1).  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(including  any  alien  who  Is  law- 
fully present  In  the  Un'ted  States  as  a  rewult 
of  the  appUoatlon  of  tbe  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(tt(a)(71  or  section  2ia(d)(6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act) ". 

(5)  In  secUon  306  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"October"  the  second  place  It  appears  and 
Insert  "September". 

(9)  m  section  403  of  the  bUI,  strike  out  aU 
that  follows  the  colon  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; »rw.»,»^       ^»4^irfa      ^^M^        -%v««r. 


(1 )  the  amount,  not  to  eaeeed  4SO,000,ooo, 
pa(yabla  to  tba  stau  (as  deterastaed  wtttJ 
out  regard  to  such  section  1180)  with  re- 
speot  to  tbe  total  ezpendltiu«s  Incurred  by 
the  State  for  services  (of  type,  and  under  the 
programa  to  which  the  allotment,  as  deter- 
mined undsr  such  «ulMectloa  (b) .  is  applies, 
ble)  for  the  ca>endar  quarter  oommencing 
^uly  1,  1973,  plna. 

{Z)  an  amount  equal  to  tliree-fourths  of 
the  amount  of  tbe  allotment  of  such  State 
(as  determined  under  such  subeectlon  (b), 
but  without  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section) : 

Provided,  however.  That  no  State  shall  re- 
oetve  leas  under  this  section  than  the  amount 
to  which  It  would  have  been  antltled  other- 
wise  uadMT  section  11S&  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(7)  Alter  sactlon  411  ot  the  bUl,  add  the 
following  new  sectlooa: 

CHIU>   WXXiJ'Aac  SXSTICXS 

Sic.  4ia.  Klfectlve  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30.  1972.  section 
420  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  »56,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1968,  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  198»  and  1110,000,- 
000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter"  and  In- 
serting In  ll«u  thereof  "9198,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  9ail,OOO4X)0 
for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $326,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  S246,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  (>ndlng 
June  30,  1976,  and  (266,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter". 

sArmcuAMOim  tktokmation 

Sxc.  413.  (a)  Section  3(a)  (7)  of  tha  Social 
Security  Act  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  provide  safeguards  which  permit  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  Information  concerning 
applicants  or  recipients  only  (A)  to  public 
offlclals  who  require  such  Information  in  con- 
nection with  their  official  duties  or  (B)  to 
other  persons  for  puxposae  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  State  plan;". 

(b)  Section  1002(a)  (9)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  provide  safeguards  wlileb  permit  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  Information  concerning 
applicants  or  reotpdenfta  only  (A)  to  public 
offlclals  who  require  such  Information  In 
connection  with  their  ofllctal  duties,  or  (B) 
to  other  persons  for  purposes  directly  con- 
nected, with  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan;", 

(c>  Section  1403(a)  ^9)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  fcHlows: 

"(9)  provide  safeguards  which  permit  ths 
use  or  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
applicants  or  recipients  only  (A)  to  public 
officials  who  require  such  Information  in 
connection  with  their  official  duties,  or  (B> 
to  other  persons  for  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan;". 

(d)  Section  leoa(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  provide  safeguards  which  permit  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  infonnatlon  concerning 
applicants  or  recipients  only  (A)  to  public 
offlclals  who  require  such  Information  In 
connection  with  their  official  duties,  or  (B) 
to  other  persons  for  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  tb»  administration  of  the  State 
plan;". 

aXCIPIXNTS  OF  AfiSISTANOI  FOB  THE  AOSD,  BUND, 
AND   QOAJBLED    IKClnUBLE 

SBC.  414.  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  tbe  utd  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  of  such  period  ";  and",  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause:  "(24)  If  an  individual  is  receiving 
benefits  tmder  title  XVI,  then,  for  the  period 
for  which  such  benefits  are  received,  such  in- 
dividual shall  not  b«  regarded  as  a  number  of 
a  family  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  benefits  of  the  family  under 
this  title  and  his  Income  and  resources  shall 
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not  be  counted  as  income  and  resources  of  a 
family  under  this  title." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  January  1, 
1873.  ^^^^_^___^_ 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consUU 
eration  of  the  conference  report  cm  HJl. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 

like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  a 
question:  I  notice  regretfully  in  the  con- 
ference report,  that  amendment  No.  588 
wliich  provides  for  full  Federal  funding 
of  State  assistance  payments  to  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  in  supplementation  of  basic  Fed- 
eral payments  under  title  XVI,  has  been 
deleted. 

I  also  imderstand  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  recwisider  these  amendments, 
and  others,  on  or  before  March  of  next 
year.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  this 
Indian  amendment  will  be  ctaisidered? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  House  is  going  to  send 
us  a  bill  early  next  year  and  then  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  legislate. 

If  the  Senator  would  care  to  renew  this 
amendment  then,  we  could  add  it  to  the 
bill  that  they  send  us  suid  we  will  go  to 
conference  with  them  on  it.  I  would  think 
that  when  we  are  not  under  the  pressure 
(rf  trying  to  do  everything  in  24  hours,  as 
has  been  the  case  here,  we  might  have  a 
better  chance  to  persuade  the  House  to 
agree  to  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  has  my 
assurance  that  this  amendment  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee when  we  consider  the  bill  next  yestf. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
38  months  ago.  President  Nixon  proposed 
to  the  Congress  welfare  reform  legisla- 
tion that  he  said  would  transform  "a 
system  frozen  in  failure  and  frustration 
into  a  system  that  would  work  and  would 
encourage  people  to  work."  The  Presi- 
dent added: 

The  present  welfare  system  has  f&Ued  us — 
It  has  fostered  family  break-up,  has  pro- 
vided very  little  help  In  many  States  and 
has  deepened  dependency  by  all  too  often 
iTi'^tring  It  more  attractive  to  go  on  wMfare 
than  to  go  to  work. 

No  one  disagreed  then  with  that  as- 
sessment. No  one  disagrees  now. 

The  current  public  assistsuice  program. 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, is  made  vip  of  54  dlfTerent  State 
and  territorial  programs,  each  admin- 
istered by  a  separate  Jurisdiction  under 
broad  Federal  guidelines,  Irusludlng  the 
county-administered  programs,  there 
are  at  least  1,152  distinct  operating  wel- 
fare systems.  Federal  matching  funds 
available  for  welf su-e  programs  vary  from 
50  to  83  percent  the  programs'  total  cost. 

Welfare  benefits  vary  from  State  to 
State  from  a  grossly  inadequate  MO  per 
month  to  $385  per  month.  There  are  as 
many  different  interpretations  of  the 
Federal  welfare  guidelines  as  there  are 
interpreters.  Because  of  the  split  of  au- 
thority between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment,  there  is  virtually  no 
control  at  the  Federal  level  of  caseloads, 
administrative  efficiency  or  mushroom- 
ing costs. 


Since  1955.  total  AFDC  peyinentahave 
IncreflUMd  at  an  annual  rate  of  aorclhah 
61  percent.  Hie  number  of  families  re^ 
ceiving  such  payaents  has  increaseA  at 
an  t^nufri  rate  of  xnore  than  25  percent. 
If  the  present  rate  of  iocrea&e  continues, 
total  State  welfare  costs  wUl  double  at 
least  every  3  years. 

Despite  this  enormous  Increase  in 
costs,  welfare  recipients  are  no  better 
off.  In  fact,  welfare  payments  have  been 
cut  back  In  almost  half  the  States  dur- 
ing  the  last  2  yean. 

Other  problems  abound  in  the  welfare 
system.  By  limiting  payments  to  those 
families  in  which  the  male  head  is  ab- 
sent, family  disintegration  is  encouraged. 
Unemployed-father  faoalliM  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  in  only  23  States. 

Ilea  who  work  part  time  are  ^lacoxa- 
aged  from,  seeking  full-time  employ- 
ment, because  their  farailles  woiild  lose 
eliglbiiity  for  welfare  U  they  worked 
full  time.  Families  in  which  tbe  father 
works  fuU  time  but  does  not  earn 
An/Migh  money  to  escape  poverty  are  net 
helped  at  all.  Yet  40  percent  of  the  poor 
in  this  coimtry  live  in  families  headed 
by  a  full-time  worker. 

Single  people  and  childless  couples 
under  65  are  conu>letely  ineligible  for 
Federal  assistance  unless  they  are  blind 
or  disabled.  Social  services,  day  care,  and 
job  training  needed  to  stimulate  the 
employment  of  those  presently  receiving 
welfare  have  not  been  provided. 

All  of  us  have  been  exposed  to  the 
nightmarish  stories  of  unfair  State  and 
local  laws  or  administrative  practices 
which  deny  assistance  to  voorgi»  who 
should  be  eligible  for  help.  We  are  also 
reminded  continually  that  there  are 
some  people  receiving  welfare  who 
should  be  aiHi  to  earn  an  adeqiiate  liv- 
ing so  as  not  to  need  it. 

The  situation  has  hardly  improved 
during  the  3  years  of  congressional  con- 
sideration of  welfare  reform.  As  of  last 
May,  more  than  3,668,000  people  had 
beoi  added  to  the  welfare  rolls  while 
Congress  argued.  The  Nation's  total  wel- 
fare bill  had  climbed  by  nearly  55  per- 
cent to  approximately  $18  biUion  annu- 
ally. 

Today,  unfortimately,  we  finally  have 
before  us  the  fruition  of  those  3  years  of 
intensive  efforts  by  so  many  Members 
of  Congress — nothing.  Consittering  the 
fimdamental  dlfr««nce  In  philos(H>hy 
between  the  guaranteed  income  ap- 
proach in  the  House  bill  and  the  pilot 
testing  programs  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate bUl,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  at  this 
leie  moment  In  the  session,  the  con- 
ferees foimd  the  welfare  provisions  of 
HJl.  1  irreconcilable.  In  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  meager  and  in  some  as- 
pects regressive  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bUl  might  have  been  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  meaningful  welfare  refonh. 
perhaps  it  is  Just  as  well  that  no  com- 
promise was  reached. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing disappointment  at  the  InaJ^ility  of 
the  92d  Congress  to  agree  upon  legis- 
lation to  clean  up  the  welfare  mess.  I 
am  convinced  that  Americans  want  wel- 
fare reform,  and  they  want  it  now. 

Itiey  want  a  welfare  program  that 
provides,  through  training  and  meaning 


AiL  wocthwhlle  Joh,(HH>ortunitiesi  boot 
siraf^,  tac  welfare  recipient*  to  grab 
onto. 

They  want » iveUare  pvqpvn  that  ex- 
eludes  the  aoi^  minority  of  reelplet^ 
who  presenUy  shoold  oofc  be  reoeivlng. 
assistance,  yet  does  not  peaallBe  tbe  loea. 
women,  and  cbHdrea  who  do  need  belpk 
And  they  want  a  welfare  pvogaraei  the* 
pct)videe  Incet^ves  and  wiistaane  for 
the  man  or  woman  who  works  hard.  b«t 
whose  wages  are  too  little  to  allow  an 
esoiqw  from  poverty , 

AmericaBSt  in  short,  want  a  welfaav 
prograoi  tha>t  provides  adequate  eaotai- 
ance,  in  an  equitable  maimer,  to  thoie 
who  really  need  it. 

I  supported  both  the  Rfbieoff  coot- 
promise  proposal  to  provide  acwaranteed 
income  of  12.600  for  a  faBitty  o(  four, 
and  the  Stevenson  modilWatton  of  tbart 
proposal,  because  I  believe  that  those 
approaches  would  create  ibm  ld»d  of  weir 
fare^6.vstera  I  have  oul^insd  above.  I  be- 
lieve, in  particular,  tbet  the  steB<lard- 
izKtion  of  welfare  adminlatraOoD  and 
benefits  is  essential  if  we  are  ever  to  come 
to  gripe  with  tbe -"well are  prohhseo. 

I  am  well  aware,  however,  at  the  foo- 
damental  axMi  honest  differences  of 
opinion  and  philoeofihy  as  te  the  exact 
form  welfare  reform  should  take.  In  view 
of  these  ciicumstanocs,  I  am  tK>t  wedded 
to  any  specific  welfare  reform  proposal. 
There  are  no  specific  provisioos  which 
linslstupoo. 

At  this  time,  in  my  Judgment,  the  most 
important  ooneem  is  to  keep  the  wel- 
fare reform  Issue  alive.  I  hope  that  otber 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  overcome 
any  sense  of  dtsoooragement  which  ther 
now  uDderstandaUy  hiMre,  so  that  the 
93d  Congress  can  ti7  onoe  avatn.  I  hope 
that  my  colleecues  win  retain  ths  flak- 
ibility  to  consider  caref  uHy  various  com- 
promises and  ailtematlvee  which  may  be 
offered  to  deal  with  this  issue.  Moat  cA 
an.  I  urge  my  ocdleegues  to  retain  tl» 
standna,  desire  and  enthusiasm  that  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  enact  reeponslWe 
welfare  reform  in  the  next  QoogreoB. 

The  country  could  benefit  immenrtiy 
Lf  we  were  to  be  success! uL 

Mr.  CHn.Efl.  Mr.  President,  I  oppeeed 
the  Senate-passed  version  of  HJl.  1,  2 
weeks  ago  when  it  was  up  for  Ifiaal  'IHfi- 
sage.  As  I  said  then,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee Itts  done  a  world  of  ^ao^k  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  think  there  were  a  lot 
of  good  features  in  the  bin.  However,  I 
voted  agalztst  its  final  passage  basically 
because  of  my  dbjection  te  title  IV  which 
deals  wlfth  welfare  reform. 

I  have  been  against  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  idea  because  I  frit  it 
would  kill  incentive  for  people  to  work 
whether  It  was  tbe  Nixon  or  the  Rlblooff 
plan.  The  workfaxe  ooocept.  I  think, 
would  be  much  better.  But  the  FUMUOoe 
Comjx^ttee  just  was  not  ableto  work  oat 
provisions  that  fit  together,  so  wtmt  the 
committee  proposed  to  the  Sfloate  just 
would  not  stand  19  to  scrutiny.  As  a  re- 
sult, nothing  oouiid  get  a  malority  of 
support,  and  then  the  Senate  moved  to 
what  la  supposed  to  be  a  study  prooram 
or  test  plan  to  iry.outthe  Nixon.  Ribiooff 
and  Finance  Committee  approaches. 
However,  in  the  pilot  approach  they  put 
many  new  changes  that  were  not  going 
to  be  just  tests  but  would  become  perm- 
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tment  fixtures  In  law.  T)w  Senate  nrm- 
reaXly  di«eu»ed  most  of  these  provttkott. 

Another  reason  I  wa«  oompelled  to  vole 
agblnjt  the  bIS  ma  because  the  average 
wafle  earner  In  this  oomttiy — tlie  man 
making  between  M.009  to  $13,000  a  rear 
w«8  and  Is  iMytng  a  dlsproportianate 
share  «f  taxes — especially  payroll  taxes. 
H.R.  I  liurtead  of  correcting  thlB  probkm 
actually  goee  the  o43ier  way  and  inoreases 
It. 

^fUly  of  the  beneflelal  services  and 
other  parts  of  H Jl.  1 1  feel  *iould  be  paid 
cMt  of  feneral  re^mnue  shartng  because 
they  come  in  the  area  of  welfare — not 
stMslal  security. 

So  until  we  reach  the  point  when  we 
are  wilMng  to  come  to  i?rlp«  with  the  in- 
etRiity  bant  Into  social  security  taxation. 
We  should  not  pass  on  an  additional 
Wjrden  to  our  working  people. 

NOW  that  House-Senate  conference  on 
H.R.  1  has  removed  from  the  bill  those 
parte  of  title  TV  I  had  objected  to  earlier 
1nfc!ti«ng  the  President's  family  asslst- 
snce  plan,  the  RlWcoff  proposal — whdch 
went  eren  further — and  the  Finance 
Committee's  test  plan — which  In  my 
mtod  along  with  ottier  pilot  approaches 
put  In  so  many  new  changes  which  were 
not  going  to  be  jUst  tests  but  permanent 
features  in  law.  While  T  am  still  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  disproportionate  cost 
which  win  be  financed  by  an  increase  in 
payroll  taxes  and  passed  on  the  working- 
man  the  conference  committee  version 
ftas  been  Improved. 

The  Initial  cost  of  the  House  bill,  pass- 
ed a  year  ago,  was  about  $8  billion  or  $9 
billion  for  benefits  In  Its  first  full  year. 
The  Senate  added  a  big  block  of  amend- 
ments, both  m  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  raising  the  figure  to  about  yi8.5 
billion.  Bot  the  final  bfll.  according  to 
staff  estimates,  totaled  about  $6.1  billion 
in  benefits  the  first  year. 

SeveraJ  features  in  the  conference  re- 
port I  feel  are  much  needed  including: 

Pfrst.  "nie  raising  of  widows'  and 
widower's  benefits  from  82.5  percent  of 
ihe  decreased  spouse's  entitlement  to  100 
percent,  affecting  3.8  million  persons. 

Second.  Raising  from  the  present 
♦T  jTMtffW.lOO  a  year  the  outside  amcrunt 
a  social  security  retiree  can  earn  with- 
out any  loss  of  benefits.  Por  earning 
aopve  mat  benefits  would  be  reduced  $2 
for  each  tl  earned.  Nearly  1  million  per- 
sons would  benefit  frtmi  tUis  provision. 

Third.  Provide  that  employees  who 
have  worfcead  in  social  security-covered 
employment  for  30  years  will  receive 
a  minimum  of  $170  a  month  In  social 
security  benefits  when  retiring,  even  if 
their  benefits  would  otherwise  work  out 
to  leas-^  TTlls  is  bo  provide  long  term  low- 
wage  workers  with  more  adequate  retire- 
ment Income,  and  would  benefit  8&0,000 
persons. 

Fourth.  RWuce  waiting  period  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  from  8  months 
to  5  mcxiths. 

In  addition.  Representative  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  apparently  has  agreed  to 
early  next  year  working  with  the  Senate 
In  shaping  new  welfare  reform  legislation 
which  I  hope  will  come  much  closer  to 
the  mark  in  assisting  people  who  truly 
need  help  and  cannot  work.  Hopefully  in 


coping  with  the  issue  of  financing  these 
ftmds  wUl  come  out  of  general  revenue 
because  they  are  in  the  area  erf  welfare 
and  not  social  security.  We  also  need 
legislation  to  aid  and  encourage  those 
persons  who  are  now  working  to  con- 
tlni»  to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons  I  Intend  to  support 
the  conference  committee  report  on 
H.R.I. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  adoptioR  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  1,  the  1972  Social  Seciuity, 
Amendments. 

The  conference  bill,  to  be  siur,  has  a 
number  of  controversial  features.  But 
the  beneficial  provisions,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, clearly  outweigh  the  others. 

Several  of  the  reforms  will  enable  large 
numbers  of  older  Americans  to  escape 
from  poverty,  without  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  welfare. 

This  is  particularly  important  because 
Social  Security  is  the  economic  mainstay 
of  the  vast  majority  of  older  Americans. 
Approximately  65  percent  of  all  retired 
workers  and  49  percent  of  aged  couples 
depend  on  social  security  for  more  than 
half  of  their  incomes. 

Equally  important,  these  reforms  will 
help  to  improve  suid  perfect  the  social 
security  system. 

Several  of  these  measures,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  are  either  identical  with, 
or  similar  to,  proposals  which  I  have 
sponsored. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
en  Aging,  I  am  also  heartened  to  note 
that  these  reforms  have  had  the  strong 
support  of  the  committee  and  its  raem- 
b«^lilp. 

Pm.L   BKNEPTTS   rOR   WIDOWS 

One  of  the  major  improvements  is  full 
benefits  for  widows,  instead  of  only  82  V^ 
percent  of  UxtAr  deceased  hust)6mds'  pri- 
mary ihsur&nce  amoimt.  Approximately 
3.8  million  elderly  widows  would  have 
their  social  security  benefits  increased 
Ijecause  of  this  urgently  needed  change. 

The  net  impact  of  this  change,  along 
with  the  enactment  of  my  recent  amend- 
ment for  a  20-F)ercent  social  security  in- 
crease is  that  average  mwithly  boieflts 
for  widows  will  be  increased  from  $114 
to  $156. 

Mbre  Importantly,  this  provision  can. 
in  one  stroke,  remove  200,000  aged 
widows  from  the  grip  of  poverty. 

SPECIAl.  MINIMUM   MONTHLY   BKNOTTS 

The  oonferonce  bill  also  authorizes  a 
new  special  minimum  monthly  boiefit 
for  persons  with  low  lifetime  earnings 
and  long  periods  of  covered  employment 
under  social  security.  This  new  special 
minimum  would  be  equal  to  $8.50  multi- 
plied by  a  worker's  number  of  years  of 
covered  employment  in  excess  of  10 
years,  up  to  a  maximiun  of  30  years. 

Under  this  provision,  a  worker  with  30 
years  of  covered  employment  would  be 
entitled  to  a  special  payment  of  $170  a 
month. 

T.TWXT.TTATIOy    OT    THE    RmsZICEMT    TKST 

Another  improvement  in  HJl.  1  is  the 
increase  In  the  earnings  llmltatlMi  from 
$1,680  to  $2,100. 

For  earnings  in  excess  of  this  amount, 
$1  in  benefits  would  be  wltliheld  for  each 
$2  of  earnings.  Under  |>re8«it,  law,  $1  in 


social  security  pasmi^its  is  wlthhdd  far 
each  $2  of  wages  between  $1,680  and 
$2,880.  Thereafter,  social  security  bene- 
fits are  reduced  for  each  dollar  of  earn- 
ings above  $2,880. 

These  changes  in  HJl.  1  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  retired  worker  to  have 
earnings  in  excess  of  $8,000  and  stUl 
receive  some  social  ^security  benefits. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  Nati(»i  tn^^ 
down  the  arbitrary  stop  sign,  which  says 
that  65  is  the  end  of  the  road  for  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Surely,  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  his- 
tory is  not  so  bankrupt  in  idec^  that  it 
cannot  solve  this  problem. 

And  the  adoption  c^  these  changes  in 
HJR.  1  can  help  to  remove  some  of  the 
impediments  for  older  Americans  who 
want  or  need  to  work. 

P»OT«CnON     AGAINST     RETROACTIVK     DINIAL 
OF    PAYMENTS 

Another  major  reform  in  HJl.  1  is  a 
proposal  I  have  urged  to  protect  medi- 
care patients  against  retroactive  denial 
of  payments. 

Today  the  determination  of  whether 
a  patient  qualifies  for  nursing  home  or 
home  health  care  is  usually  made  after 
the  services  are  furnished.  This  practice 
has  frequently  resulted  in  the  retroactive 
denial  of  payments  for  services  which 
the  elderly  patient  believed  in  good  faith 
would  be  covered  under  medicare. 

As  modified  by  this  bill,  however,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  authorized 
to  establish  periods  after  hospitalization 
during  which  a  patient  would  be  pre- 
smned  to  require  home  health  and  nurs- 
ing home  benefits. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  many.  EHderly  patients 
would  know,  in  fact,  that  their  bills  for 
skilled  nursing  home  care  would  be 
covered.  Equally  important,  phj^cians, 
home  health  agencies,  and  nm-sing 
homes  would  be  assured  that  their  serv- 
ices would  be  reimbursable  under 
medicare. 

AGK     62     COMPTTTATION     POINT 

H  Jl.  1  also  includes  a  provision  to  per- 
mit men  to  compute  their  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  earnings  up  to  age  62 — the 
same  as  now  exists  for  women — ^instead 
of  age  65.  Hiis  provision  will  «id  the 
discrimination  between  men  and  women 
under  the  program. 

SlrpPI.£Mi;NTAI.   SECTTBITT 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant changes  in  H.R.  1  is  the  replace- 
ment of  the  adult  welfare  programs — 
aid  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled— 
with  a  new  income  supplement  plan. 

This  supplemental  security  income 
program  would  be  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
Itoanced  out  of  general  revenues. 

Moreover,  this  new  program  would  as- 
sure older  Americans  of  a  monthly  in- 
come of  $130,  and  $195  for  elderly 
couples.  In  addition,  the  first  $20  of 
social  security  or  other  retirement  in- 
come would  be  disregarded  in  determin- 
ing dlgibillty  for  these  supplemental 
pajTnents. 

For  most  older  Americans,  the  exist- 
ing wrifare  system  is  dnneaning.  In  fact, 
less  than  50  percent  of  all  persons  living 
in  poverty  receive  old  age  assistance. 
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H.R.  1  not  only  makes  vital  improve- 
menu  in  social  seeortty  and  naedleare  for 
the  aged,  but  it  also  provMes  several  re- 
forms for  persons  under  66 — pertlcolarly 
the  disabled. 

One  major  chancpe  is  extension  at  medi- 
care coverage  to  1.7  mlHlon  disabled  per- 
sons under  age  68.  This  improvement  Is 
especially  wdeome  because  the  disabled 
need  health  care  services  at  a  sidostan- 
tially  greater  level  than  othK*  Americans. 

Another  wticome  improvement  is  the 
reduction  in  the  waiting  period  from  6 
to  5  months  to  qualify  for  disability 
benefits. 

Finally,  HJl.  1  would  authorise  dis- 
ability benefits  to  a  child  of  an  insured 
retired,  deceased,  or  disabled  worker  if 
the  disability  t>egan  before  age  22,  rather 
than  before  18  as  under  presmt  law. 
Thus  many  a  student  will  be  helped 
ttutjugh  college. 

CONCLUSION 

The  1972  social  security  amendments, 
in  many  respects,  represent  landmark 
legtslati<»i  for  older  and  disabled  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  wish  to  re- 
affirm my  strong  support  for  the  social 
security,  medicare,  and  welfare  reforms 
for  the  aged  in  HJl.  1. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  welfare  bUl.  H.R.  1,  I 
voted  for  the  bill.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  provided  for  tests  of  the  major 
welfare  reform  proposals,  in  contrast  to 
the  minimum  income  established  by  the 
House  version. 

I  voted  for  the  Senate  bill  primarily  to 
pass  it  and  with  the  hope  of  Improvement 
and  with  the  confident  expectatiCKi  that 
what  would  come  back  from  conference 
would  be  a  better  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  this  is  indeed  the  case.  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  the  concept  of  a  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed minimum  family 
income.  It  is  a  concept  that  Is  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  threaten  the  whole  structiu-e 
of  our  society  and  our  Nation.  It  is  a  step 
that  once  taken  could  never  be  retraced. 
It  leads  away  from  the  work  ethic  and  to- 
ward a  system  under  which  those  who  do 
not  choose  to  work  live  from  the  labors 
of  those  who  work  for  a  living  and  have 
to  pay  taxes  to  support  those  who  can 
work  but  do  not  want  to  work. 

The  conference  report  as  written  is  a 
worthy  bUl  which  I  can  support,  and  I 
will  vote  for  it.  It  Is  believed  to  be  fis- 
cally self-sustaining,  imposing  new  social 
security  taxes  to  pay  for  the  increased 
benefits. 

In  that  connection,  however,  the  so- 
cial security  taxes  are  reaching  a  break- 
ing point.  These  ccKistant  increases  can- 
not continue  to  be  made.  These  taxes  are 
very  hard  on  working  famUies,  for  they 
begin  with  the  first  dollar  earned.  To 
continue  to  raise  them  will  be  Intolerable. 

I  will,  however,  vote  for  the  conference 
report.  It  Is  better  than  the  Senate  bill, 
and  it  is  infinitely  better  than  any  system 
of  guaranteed  income. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  lend 
my  voice  in  expressing  the  frustration  of 
the  neariy  7  million  elderly  Americans 
now  living  In  poverty  cm:  near  poverty.  I 
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know  that  they  sbare  some  dJeappolnt- 
mente  in  tte  aootai  security  leglslaUoa 
we  are  going  te  be  possiag  tills  after- 
noon. They  see  thai  ttaelr  volees  have 
hboa  heasd  here  in  the  Senate  time  and 
time  again.  But  they  also  see  that  their 
voices  have  not  been  heard  downtown 
and  only  faintly  beard  1a  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  must  Indicate  my  bitter  disappoint- 
ment over  the  House's  failure  to  accept 
provtsloDs.  passed  overwhdmi&gly  m 
this  body,  to  provide  a  pass-through  of 
the  20-percent  social  security  Increase 
to  those  receiving  old-age  asstotance  In 
addition  to  insiuunceben^ts;  to  those 
who  must  rely  on  surplus  food  to  survive: 
to  those  who  receive  Veterans'  pensions 
In  addition  to  insurance  benefits;  and  to 
those  who  fear  rent  Increases  In  public 
housing  or  housing  for  the  elderly  proj- 
ects due  to  benefit  Increases. 

There  are  two  million  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance,  1,250,000  of  whom  also 
receive  some  social  security  beo^lts. 
Many  of  these  individuals  will  have  the 
rlgjit  hand,  our  Inderal  Government, 
present  them  a  20-percent  increase, 
signed  I  might  add  by  our  President,  and 
have  the  other  hand,  our  State  govern- 
ment, take  the  extra  funds  away  in  re- 
duced public  assistance.  Yet,  these  an 
the  people  who  need  these  benefits  the 
most. 

Each  of  the  7  million  elderly  Americans 
living  in  poverty,  or  near  poverty,  faces 
unprecedented  inflation.  Through  May 
of  this  year  the  Consumer  Price  Ind^ 
jumped  5  percent,  food  prices  nearly  5.9 
percent.  Medical  costs  have  increased 
5.7  percent.  And  pn^jerty  taxes,  paid 
ultimately  by  homeowners  and  renters 
alike,  have  Increased  over  14  percent. 

Congress,  led  by  the  Senate,  provided 
a  20-percent  social  security  increase  this 
jrear  to  help  meet  this  tremendous  .bur- 
den on  our  senior  citizens.  Who  needs  it 
the  most? 

It  is  those  who  have  social  security,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  which  leaves  them  at  near 
or  below  subsistence  income  levels.  We 
are  not  even  talking  about  poverty  in- 
come levels  for  most  of  these  Indtvldoals. 
we  are  talking  about  less  than  that.  Their 
income  enables  them  only  to  survive; 
and  yet  the  House  would  not  accept  this 
pass-through  and  earlier  this  afternoon 
voted  30O  to  1  to  confirm  the  conferee's 
action. 

When  I  heard  late  Satiuday  night  that 
the  conferees  had  refused  this  vital  as- 
sistance, I  asked  myself  how  could  It 
happen?  The  Senate  passed  these  meas- 
ures with  voice  votes,  a  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance. 

As  late  as  Saturday,  I  joined  with  51 
of  my  colleagues,  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority, in  a  letter  informing  the  Senate 
cfKifcrees  that  we  backed  their  attempts 
to  see  these  measures  Included  In  the 
final  bin.  In  a  matter  of  hours  we  all 
found  out  that  the  House  would  not  go 
along.  How  did  this  happen? 

There  are  many  causes;  but  I  now 
know  the  prime  cause.  Ccxitinulng  its 
3 -year  record  of  careless  disregard  for 
the  needs  of  our  dderly,  especially  our 
elderly  poor,  the  administration  let  it  be 
known  that  they  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  pass-thiough  provision.  I  guess 
it  should  not  have  surprised  those  Sena- 


tors who  thought  that  our  actions  wouldt 
be  conflzmed  by  tlie  other  body.  A  3<yeer 
record  by  the  Nixon  admlnlstraUoo 
should  have  told  us  differently.  No  word. 
oi  course,  was  Let  out  publicly,  at  ieaet 
to  my  knowledge.  But  it  was  made  dear^ 

Let  me  review  the  long-term  reoord  of 
the  Ntxtn  admiaistratlan  on  social  se- 
curity. Since  his  election.  President 
Nixon  has  oanslsteotly  opposed  adequate' 
so(^al  security  benefits.  Bat  that  reoord 
did  not  prevent  him  from  iaieely  claim- 
ing credit  for  the  li-percent  catch-up 
social  security  increase  in  i960  or  the 
10-perc«it  catch-up  enacted  in  1971,  or 
the  20-percent  increase  initiated  by  the 
Senate  this  year.  The  elderly  have  got-> 
ten  more  messages  from  the  President 
than  perhaps  any  other  segment  of  our 
puhUo.  Matched  with  a  check,  the  Presl- 
dant  has  used  a  poUtleal  tool  that  none 
o(  us  could  ever  match.  I  think  senior 
cltisens  know,  however,  that  there  is  a 
great  differ ence  between  the  President 'cr 
proctamations  and  hta  perfoimaace. 

In  1968,  he  propooed  a  7-percent  ia- 
creaae,  one  tliat  would  have  been  totally 
wiped  out  by  inflation  before  the  checkai 
were  ever  received.  The  House  raised  this 
to  15  percent  and  then  received  a  stem 
statement  by  the  President  that  he  would 
veto  any  increase  over  10  percent.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  title  veto  threat  the  House 
added  the  increase  to  the  President's  tax 
reform  legislation;  legislation,  inciden- 
tally, that  resulted  In  a  major  cut  In 
corporate  taxes.  The  Senate  tlien  en- 
acted a  similar  proTislon  and  it  became 
law  because  it  was  attached  to  a  bill 
Nixon  could  not  afford  to  veto. 

In  1970,  the  House  passed  a  modest  5- 
percent  increase.  What  did  the  adminls- 
tratloa  do?  They  issued  immediate  wam-> 
ings  that  any  larger  increase  would  be 
unacceptaMe.  In  the  Senate  we  saw  that 
prices  were  eecalating  so  rapidly  that  a 
5-percent  increase  would  be  eat«i  up  as 
sooa  as  it  was  enacted.  We,  therefore, 
proposed  a  10-percent  increase  over  an- 
other veto  threat  and  again  and  to  at- 
tach this  measure  to  a  bill  that  the 
President  could  not  veto  in  order  to  see  it 
passed. 

Once  more  in  1972,  the  Senate  saw  that 
our  elderly  were  losing  ground.  We  also 
saw  that  there  vros  enough  of  a  surplus 
in  the  social  seourlty  trust  fund  to  fi- 
nance an  increeee,  large  enough  to 
counter  inflatlnn.  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. We,  therefoeet  proposed  a  measure  X 
sponsored  for  a  ao-percent  increase. 

Agidn,  we  were  met  with  a  stioog  \'eto 
threat  from  the  Nixon  admtntotratloa. 
And.  again,  we  bad  to  attach  the  in- 
crease to  a  veto-proof  bill,  the  debt  limit 
bill,  in  order  to  see  it  passed. 

Now  we  &)d  that  new  administration 
oi^Misition  has  lielped  to  frustrate  the 
Senate's  intent  in  a  sad  and  callous 
opiTOsltion  to  a  pass-through  provision.  I 
regret  that  this  has  happened.  Yet.  it  is 
evident  that  there  1b  no  more  the  Senate 
can  do  this  year; 

I  do  know  that  this  Is  not  the  end  of 
the  matter.  We  will  try  again  next  year 
to  see  if  we  can  create  some  sympathy  at 
1600  PennsylvEuila  Avenue  for  the  elderly 
poor.  ^'.  -I, 

There  are  other  sectMns  of  this  con^ 
ference  report,  sections  that  can  be  cor- 
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rwstlble  Mxt  year,  that  alM  dlM«»potot 

m*  greatly.  The  Senate  conunlttee  ap- 
pioMd  by  an  overwhelming  vote  a  pro- 
vlcUm  to  place  oertaln  presorlptkm  drug* 
needed  by  the  chronlcaUy  111  undeor  the 
nwdleare  program.  TWs.  of  oouree.  was 
neceeeary  becauM  we  tmw  that  the 
elderly  pay  ae  great  a  proportion  of  their 
budget  for  medical  care  as  they  did  be- 
fore medicare  was  enacted.  And  medical 
casts  tocreased  by  nearty  6  percent  last 
year.  Thte  provision  could  have  greatly 
helped  thoee  people  who  must  rely  on 
costlv  medication  to  survive  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  Again,  the  House  would 
not  agree  and  the  admlnlstraUon  did  not 
lift  a  finger  to  help. 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  Sen- 
ate's overwhahnlng  acceptance  of  an 
amendment  I  oosponsored  to  raise  the 
outside  earning  limitations  from  $1,800 
to  $3,000  was  also  frustrated.  Here,  at 
least,  we  see  some  progrp.ss.  The  earn- 
ings limit  has  been  raised  to  $2,  MO  and 
the  reduction  to  beneflto  oter  $2,100  Is 
now  set  at  I  doDar  tar  2  rather  than 
for  1  return  we  saw  before.  Again, 
however,  thens  was  no  help  from  down- 
town and  thoee  minions  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  want  to  work  without  pen- 
alty for  their  additional  Income  will  be 
hurt.  _,„ 

I  must  Indicate,  in  the  end,  that  I  will 
mluctanUy  support  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report.  It  1«  evident  to  me  that, 
without  admtaistratlon  «ipport,  we  can- 
nor  hooe  to  change  the  result  this  week. 
T  would  like  to  Indicate  that  there  Is 
much  good  in  this  blU.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  Senator  Lomg, 
for  doing  his  best  to  see  that  a  good  bill 
emerged.  We  did  pass  many  vital  pro- 
visions that  I  would  Uke  to  Ust  below: 
One   provlsKm.   would   boost  widows' 
benefits  from  82,5  percent  at  pre6«\t  to 
a.  100  percent  of  the  deceased  husband's 
entitlement. 

Also,  as  I  mentioned  above,  the  new 
income  Mmitatton  oT  $2,100  is  a  step 
forward. 

The  provision  to  extend  rum  medicare 
benefits  to  1.7  million  under  65  Indi- 
'.-Iduals  who  are  retired  and  receiving 
social  security  is  a  needed  reform — the 
federaHzatlon  (rf  the  old-age  assistance 
program  and  programs  for  aid  to  the 
blind  and  disabled  starting  in  1974  Is 
a  step  forward.  This  provision  will  pro- 
vide a  new  minimum  inconw  of  $130  per 
individtal  and  $19S  for  couples  and  it 
will  substantially  increase  the  Income 
dlnvfard  jMrovisions  ot  current  law. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  we  recognised, 
to  this  bill,  the  needs  of  thoee  wto 
worked  for  SO  years  in  covered  employ- 
ment. Thev  will  be  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum of  $170  a  month  even  though  their 
current  entltlament  Is  less.  This  would 
heip  about  aSO.oeo  Amerlcsns  who  spent 
all  ttaeir  working  Hvw  in  covered  em- 
ployment: but  whose  low  salaries  pre- 
vent them  from  realizing  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  their  contribution  to  the 
plaa. 

I  hope  that  aa  we  do  accept  this  con- 
ference report.  I  will  be  joined  by  thoee 
Senators  who  feel  tis  I  do  in  a  commit^ 
ment  to  reintroduce  next  year  those  pro- 
visions that  the  Senate  could  not  get 


accepted  by  the  House  this  time.  And  I 
sincerely  hope  that  whatever  adminis- 
tration is  In  the  White  House  in  Janu- 
ary will  give  us  their  support. 

*•       »H»   PMS-THKOT70H    A»afI*B10NT 

•Sar.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  la 
with  dCQ)  regret  that  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  today  for  H.R.  1.  The  conference  re- 
port before  us  lacks  a  provlsloD  which  I 
believe  Is  absolutely  essential  to  main- 
taining oiu"  cwnmltment  to  the  millions 
of  elderly  persons  in  this  coimtry  who 
depend  on  social  security. 

The  provision  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
•pass-through"  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduced and  the  Senate  approved  dur- 
ing consideration  of  H  Jl,  1  on  the  floor. 
It  would  have  prevented  social  security 
recipients  from  losing  other  necessary 
benefits — through  rent  increases  or  loss 
of  eligibility  for  welfare  or  food  stamps — 
as  a  result  of  the  20-percent  social  secu- 
rity increase  voted  before  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  increase  because 
I  expected  the  Congress  to  take  away 
other  sorely  needed  benefits  from  citizens 
who  already  have  so  little,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  of  my  colleagues  really 
intended  when  they  voted  for  the  20 -per- 
cent increase  to  reduce  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  old  people,  who  have  already  suf- 
fered Inordinately  from  the  inflation 
which  has  gripped  ovu-  Nation  for  several 
years  now.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  Sen- 
ate approval  of  my  amendment,  and 
hopeful  that  we  would  be  able  to  stave 
off  the  nightmare  that  was  descending  on 
so  many  old  people  as  a  result  of  the 
increase. 

Li&ten  to  this  Minneapolis  woman's 
account  of  how  the  increase  "helped" 
her: 

Wby  wban  yx>u  get  a  ralM  In  Social  Secu- 
rity doe*  Housing  or  "Welfare"  takes  It  from 
you.  or  U  bouBlng  leavee  your  rent,  off  it 
comes  from  welfare.  Ab  It  stand*  now  Tm 
worse  off  tiMtn  before  the  Social  Security  gave 
tfee  80%  ratae.  Clothing,  shoeo  are  so  ex- 
pensive, I  don't  get  a  paper,  no  TV.  No  Radio, 
No  Phon*.  I  can't  afford  them.  Housing  offers 
trtpe  to  Duluttx.  WlnoML  I  cant  go.  They 
are  uk>  expenalve.  I  hc^ie  and  pray  you  c«mi 
stop  weUure  Xrom  taking  tb»  20%  off.  Ood 
Bless  you,  If  you  can  work  out  some  way  to 
prevent  the  taking  away  of  the  small 
MiMmnts  we  get  in  Social  Security. 


This  woman  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
She  has  eloquently  described  the  human 
misery  that  can  result  from  the  short- 
sightedness of  our  actions  here.  Because 
my  amendment  was  dropped,  up  to  15.000 
elderly  Mlnnesotans  are  faced  with  in- 
creased public  housing  rents,  and  ap- 
proximately 40,000  Mlnnesotans  could 
loee  food  stamp  benefits.  Letters  and 
phone  calls  from  Mlnnesotans  are  pour- 
ing into  my  office  on  this  subject,  and  I 
just  don't  even  know  how  to  respond  to 
them  at  this  point. 

Last  week  a  bipartisan  group  of  55 
Senators  wrote  to  Senator  Long  lu-ging 
him  "to  do  everything  in  your  power" 
to  assure  retention  of  the  Mondale 
amendment.  But  the  amendment  was 
dropped  by  the  committee. 

Because  the  conference  report  does  in- 
clude some  imiwovements  in  social  se- 
ctulty.  medicare,  and  medicaid,  I  feel 
compelled  to  vote  for  it  today,  I  only  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  turn  lis  energies 


as  quickly  as  possible  to  rectifying  tbe 
injustice  it  has  done. 

I  also  regret  that  in  this  legislation 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  social  security  tax  issue,  Iba 
tax  system  that  we  have  now  is  regret- 
sive  8md  unfair:  and  the  Increases  man- 
dated in  the  bill  are  most  imfortunate.  i 
am  hopeful  that  the  new  seesion  of  Con- 
gress wUl  reconsider  the  whole  matter; 
and  adopt  a  new  system  stich  as  the 
Mondale-Muskie  pn^iosal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bbnsten),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  Eagltton),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  SMiator 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HAR-ncE),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr,  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr,  McGoverk)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcau) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr,  Spark- 
j«an),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spoko)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr,  McGez)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  on  official 
business, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartkej,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mi.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado   (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senators   from   Tennessee    (Mr.   Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Billmon)  .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky    (Mr.   Cooper),    the   Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii   (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon   (^Mr.   Hatfield;, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  BZansas  (Mr,  Pearson) , 
the  Senator  from  nUnois  (Mr,  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr,  Saxbe),  the 
Senator    from    South    Carriina     (Mr, 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky    (Mr. 
Cook)   Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
MtTHDT)  is  absent  because  d  .illnws- 
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If  prsMDi  and  voting.  thoSeoator  fxKMB 
Delaware  (Mr.  Booos) ,  the  OM»$or  fran 
Kentoeky  (Mr.  Oook)  ,  ttefltaatarflnin 
iMbcsska  (Mr.  Cmrrsi) ,  the  fl^tnetttrf rooa 
UE^gan  (Mr.  QurnH).  tte  Sttiatar 
fiom  BMMiii  (Mr.  Boxo).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  MilleeJ.  the  Seoator 
from  nUnds  (Mr.  Pater),  the  Senator 
from  8o«$h  CaroUna  (Mr.  I^nnasoro), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ttaas  (Mr. 
TOvteh)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AQen 

Anderson 

Beau 

Bennett 

BUd« 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  O 
Oblles 
Oburcb 
Cotton 
Oranaton 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Brvtn 
Fannin 
Fulbrlght 


(No.  6fl7  Leg.] 

TEAS— 61 

Oravcl 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hruaka 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackaon 
Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy 
.Long 
Magiuiaon 
Manaflald 
Uathlaa 
McClsUan 
Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Moss 
MuaUe 
Nelson 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlMeoff 

Both 

Selumlkar 

Scott 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stennls 

8t«r«nB 

Stevenson 

B]nals«ton 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

wnUams 

TMtag 


NATS— O 
NOT  VOTING— 39 


Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bogge 

Brock 

OBimon 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Eagleton 


Bastland 

Edwards 

Pons 

Oambrell 

Ooldwater 

Orlflln 

Qumey 

Harris 

Hartke 

HaXfleld 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

McOee 


MoOovern 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Montoya 

Muadt 

Peanen 

PeU 

Percy 

Saxbe 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Thxirmood 

Tower 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  toovb  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  PDIBRiaHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay 
aa  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  memfaers  of  our  staff  who  wo(ti:ed 
so  dlUgently  on  this  bill,  eepeciaUy  Tom 
Vail,  Mike  Stem,  Jay  Ccaistantine,  Dr. 
Jim  Mongan,  and  Bill  Galvln,  for  the 
fantastic  contr&utlon  they  made  and  all 
the  long  hours  they  worked  on  this 
measure. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  able  help  of 
the  Oongresslooal  Research  Service, 
headed  by  Pred  Amer,  Joseph  Hum- 
phreys, Prank  Cfrowley,  Bob  Guttman, 
and  Glen  Marcus,  for  the  work  neces- 
sary in  the  research,  the  hearings,  and 
the  draft  of  the  ooumittee  report  of  a 
1.300  pages  and  a  hlil  over  900  pages 
long. 

I  think  the  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  these  men  who  often  are  not 
seen  and  heard  directly  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  measure  of  this  sort  but  mttke 
such  a  valuable  otrntributiOQ  to  It. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RE80LUTK»I  PRESBNTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  October  17, 1972.  he  presented 


to  tha»re«idm*  Of  the  UnMed  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reaola* 
tloo: 

B.IH  AnaattoMtaMtaktbrBDMUBuM* 
Hattooal  Memunsnt  la  tba  State  of  Wyo- 
nlag.  ao4  for  oChsr  puipoaea; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  rtUef  of  oertaln  em- 
plu^wa  at  the  E3mhunt.  m.,  Poet  Office; 

8.90*.  An  act   for  the   relief   of   John   O. 


B.  IIM,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ot  AgEteuttuz*  to  revlaw  as  to  Its  s\iltabUlty 
f or  pMeerratlon  ••  wUderoesa  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  IxuUan  Peaks  Area  In  the 
State  of  Oolorado; 

8, 1463.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgment 
la  fav<or  of  the  Mlsslsslppt  Stoux  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Oocnmlsslon  Dockets  nom- 
becad  143,  368,  860.  361,  363.  and  368,  ami 
for  other  purpoeee; 

3. 2147,  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Marie  M. 

Rldgelr. 

S,3370.  An  aot  fOT  the  relief  of  Magnus 
David  Forrester; 

B.  2275,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang 
Kutter: 

8.3318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Loogshore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Oompensatlon 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

&3460.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
J.  WrtfT; 

S.  2714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
William  C.  Harpold,  UjS.  Marine  Corps  (re- 
tired): 

a  2708.  An  act  for  the  reUsT  of  JcMin  C. 
Mayoros; 

S.  2823.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alberto 
Bodrlguee: 

S.3065.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mauxlee 
Marchbanks; 

S.3330,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
and  for  the  disposition  of  tbe  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Asslnlbolne  Tribes  of  the  Port  Peck  and  Ftort 
Belknap  Reservations,  Montana: 

S.  3387.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gary  Went- 
worth,  of  Staples,  Minn.; 

S.  3368.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain small  vessels  In  VB.  Fisheries; 

S.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cass  (3ovm- 
ty,  NX).: 

S.  3634.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  PJsherles  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  19S4,  as  amended; 

8.  3846.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective   Act   of   1961: 

S.  3683,  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Oerald 
Vincent  Bull; 

S.  3848.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  oertaln 
railroads  In  order  to  restore  or  replace  es- 
sential facUltlee  and  equipment  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  natural  dtsasters 
during  the  month  of  June  1972; 

S.  3948.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  BuUd- 
Ings  Act  of  1969,  aa  amended  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  civic  center  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  4022.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partic- 
ipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tlonai  Bxpoettlon  on  the  Knvlronment  to 
be  held  In  Spokane,  Washington,  In  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  406«.  An  act  to  provide  that  any  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  shall  be  deemed  to  have  given 
hU  consent  to  a  chemical  test  of  his  blood, 
breath,  or  urine,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  blood  alcohol  content: 

S.  4062.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Waahtngton  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  of  the  maes  transit  bus 
systems  engaged  In  the  scheduled  regular 
route  operatlorks  in  the  National  Capital 
Area,   and   for    other   purposes;    and 

3,  27.  An  act  to  establish  the  Qlen  Canyon 
National  Recreation.  Area  In  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utah; 


S.  3240.  An  act  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tkMi  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  facthtste 
tlie  payment  of  transportation  charges; 

8.  8886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Hoepitals.  Incorporated: 

S.  3419.  An  act  to  protest  coowmers  asamst 
unreaeooable  risk  of  injury  from  haaardous 
products,  and  for  other  purpoaes, 

8.  3671.  An  act  to  ameiul  provlalons  of  law 
relating  to  the  Administrative  Oonlerenoe  of 
the  nmted  states:  and 

8.  8969.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enga«e  in  feaaibUity  in- 
vestlgatlona  of  certam  potential  water  re- 
source developments. 

BJ.  Res.  221.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  HaU  at 
the  Franklin  Inatitute.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  as 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  National  Memorial. 


QUORUM  CAUj 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR 
ANDERSON  TO  BE  (XDMPILED  AND 
PRINTED  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tributes 
which  have  been  drilvered  and  which  will 
be  delivered  with  respect  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr,  ANDKasoM) ,  who 
will  be  retiring  voluntarily  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  be  compiled  and  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,         

The  PRESIDING  OPTICBR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  i 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER.  The  clerk 
win  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  ndl, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons«it  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  STKKKis)  to  call  up  a  bill 
which  I  imderstand  has  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides. 


SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  NUCLEAR  OFFI- 
CERS AND  ENLISTED  MEN 

Mr.  STENNia.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  bill  HJl.  16925.  relating  to  special 
pay  for  nuclear  qualified  ofiQcers,  both 
surface  and  submarine  types,  and  nu- 
clear trained  and  qualified  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. I  have  submitted  the  report 
thereon  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which  has  not  been  printed,  and 
I   ask   unanimous  consent   to  have  it 
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printed  In  the  Ricord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wthout 
objection  it  u  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  8TKNN1B.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un&nlmouB  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  16928)  to  amend  title  37 
Unttad  States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority 
for  special  psy  lor  auclear  qualified  naval 
submarine   olBcers.   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  last  few 
days,  along  with  other  legislation  that 
relate  to  bonus  pay  or  compensation  for 
the  military.  This  bill  itself  has  verj- 
narrow  application.  First,  it  pertains 
only  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  are  in  the  nuclear  field  qualified 
to  supervise  and  operate  nuclear  power 
plants.  They  are  the  nuclear  technicians 
on  the  propulsion  plants  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  carriers,  and 
frigates. 

And,  of  course,  we  shall  have  Euldi- 
tional  ones  of  these  coming  into  service 
ELS  time  goes  on. 

We  have  a  bonus  provision  in  the  law 
now  that  gives  these  men  a  bonus  for 
reenlisting  after  they  serve  their  first 
enlistment.  If  they  enlist,  say,  for  3 
years,  they  will  receive  a  certain  bonus 
based  upon  their  rating  and  their  sal- 
ary, which,  of  course,  is  based  upon 
their  attainments  in  this  field  of  nu- 
clear engineering. 

We  do  not  have  a  provision  under 
present  law  that  woiild  permit  the 
Navy — and  this  is  confined  to  the 
Navy — to  pay  these  men  who  serve  in 
their  second  reenlistment.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  special  Inducement 
that  the  Navy  has  to  keep  these  men, 
who  by  this  time  are  becoming  senior 
petty  officers  in  the  nuclear  field,  and 
who,  are  very  much  In  demand  by  pri- 
vate industry.  They  are  taken  out  for 
jobs  that  range  up  to  $15,000,  $18,000, 
120.000  or  more.  This  proposal  would 
provide  an  additional  weapon,  you 
might  say,  or  means  to  keep  these  men 
that  they  want  to  keep,  and  induce  them 
to  reeniist  for  a  second  term.  It  is  a 
discretionary  matter  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  person  is  asked  to  reenUst.  espe- 
cially at  this  increased  pay. 

We  have  not  held  any  hearings  our- 
selves on  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
am  relying  on  the  hearings  held  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  this  is  a 
highly  specisJlzed  group.  They  cannot 
Just  be  hired  overnight.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  train  them,  and  the  very  ones 
who  are  hired  away  are  the  ones  who 
are  most  needed.  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  better  to  go  on  and  enact  this 
law  now. 

There  is  another  phase  to  the  meas- 
ure. The  officers  do  not  receive  any  in- 
crease, but  there  is  a  provision  which 
extends  a  present  law  providing  certain 
bonuses  for  the  officers  from  June  30, 


1973,  when  ft  win  expire,  to  June  30, 
1976. 

What  this  bill  does  Is  to  provide  a 
bonus  for  those  wtth  between  6  Mid  10 
years  of  service  imder  which  they  will  be 
paid  up  to  a  maximum  of  $15,000  If  they 
reenllct  for  certain  periods  of  time  not  to 
exceed  6  years.  The  average  payment 
would  be  from  somewhere  between  $S,000 
to  $10,000. 

The  bill  has  very  little  effect  on  nuclear 
trained  officers  since  existing  law  already 
authorizes  such  bonuses. 

The  bill  does  extend  existing  law  from 
June  30,  1973,  until  June  30,  1975,  and 
expands  the  scope  of  the  law  to  include 
the  surface-type  nuclear  treiined  en- 
gineers rather  than  the  submarine- type 
which  are  covered  under  existing  provi- 
sions. 

The  bill  would  affect  only  about  1,400 
enlisted  men  and  150  officers  In  fiscal 
year  1974  at  a  cost  of  4.8  million  increas- 
ing to  about  1,800  total  people  affected  in 
fiscal  year  1975  with  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  about  6  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  pressing  prob- 
lem and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass 
it. 

BTwnwT  1 
Spkciai.   Pat    for   NT7Ci.rAa-QT7AUiixD   NArai. 

Sttsvack  OwwiciJta  Atn>  EmJsnB  MMitnats 

Wbo  Aokkx  to  Rekm-ust 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Service*,  to 
which  was  referred  the  blU  (HJl.  10995)  to 
amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  authority  for  special  pay  for  nuclear- 
quallfled  naval  submarine  oflloers,  authorize 
special  pay  for  nuclear-qualified  naval  sur- 
face otBcers,  and  provide  special  pay  to  cer- 
tain nuclear-trained  and  qualified  enlisted 
memJsers  of  the  naval  service  who  agree  to 
reeniist,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

PTTXPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpoae  of  H.B.  16926  Is  to  continue 
for  2  additional  years  the  special  pay  for 
nuclear-qualified  submarine  officers  wbo  con- 
tiactuaUy  agree  to  remain  beyond  their  min- 
imum obligated  service,  to  authorise  special 
pay  for  nuclear-qualified  naval  surface  offi- 
cers who  agree  to  continue  service  In  that 
fiald  beyond  their  obligated  tour  of  duty, 
and  to  provide  special  pay  to  certain  nuclear- 
trained  and  qualified  enlUted  members  of 
the  naval  service  who  agree  to  reeniist.  The 
authority  Is  provided  to  run  through  June 
30,  1976. 

KZPLANATTON    OF   TRK    BILL 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  mon- 
etary Incentives  which  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear- trained  and  qualified  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  volunteer  to  remain 
on  active  duty  to  serve  the  needs  of  o\ir 
nuclear  naval  fleet.  By  Public  Law  91-20  the 
special  pay  of  915,000  was  provided  for  nu- 
clear-qualified submarine  officers  who  con- 
tractually agree  to  serve  In  active  nuclear 
submarine  service  for  4  additional  years.  At 
the  time  this  legislation  was  enacted,  the 
established  goal  was  twofold:  (1)  to  retain 
sufficient  qualified  officer  personnel  to  meet 
the  at-aea  manning  requirements  and  (2)  to 
rebuild  the  nuclear  8ubmprl"e  officer  inven- 
tory following  the  excessive  losses  of  the 
past  so  as  to  allow  an  equitable  sea-shore 
rotation   oppcnrtunlty  for  these   officers. 

The  rapidly  decreasing  retention  was  suc- 
oesafully  arrested  at  28  percent  and  sub- 
sequently raised  to  40-46  percent  for  the 
more  Junior  officers  now  completing  their 
period  of  minimum  obligated  service.  This 
equates  to  a  current  retention  rate  of  about 
110  officers  per  year  as  opposed  to  the  75 


ratalnsd  per  year  when  the  retvathm  decline 
wms  arrested. 

SUnUar  action  is  now  required  to  Inprovt 
the  retenUoB  of  nuclear-quaUfled  and  «jir 
perlencad  oOlcers  and  petty  officers  (umtgrTf^] 
to  duty  in  nuclear-powered  surface  ships. 
The  nuclear-powered  surface  flfcet  Is  In  the 
p>roce«8  of  expansion  from  four  toll  major 
ships,  which  will  triple  officer  manning  in 
the  next  2  years.  These  aucleMt-qualifled 
surface  officers  currently  receive  no  special 
pay  or  allowances  of  any  Uad  and  their 
average  retention  rate  Is  a  totally  unaccept- 
able  II  percent.  This  retention  rate  cannot 
support  the  future  requirements  for  ade- 
quate  experienced  supervision  of  the  surfaee 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 

The  bUl  provides  a  special  continuation 
pay  fbr  nuclear-qualified  and  experienced 
enlisted  personnel  who  reeniist  and  continue 
to  contribute  their  significant  experience  and 
technical  expertise  by  serving  on  boatd  the 
surface  ships  and  submarine*  of  the  nuciear* 
IMwered  fleet.  It  also  would  extend  for  i 
years  the  very  successful  officers  continuation 
pay  for  officers  serving  In  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  and  make  that  pay  available  to 
officers  who>  are  on  active  duty  In  connec- 
tion with  supervlslcn.  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  nafval  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  necessity  for  this  urgent  legislative 
measure  has  been  created  by  Inadequate 
retention  of  highly  trained  and  experienced 
nuclear-qualified  petty  ofllcers.  This  has  pro- 
duced a  situation  which.  If  continued  at 
the  present  low  reenlistment  rates,  threatens 
the  Navy's  abUlty  to  provide  the  necessary 
experienced  supervisory  personnel  for  the 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants.  Decreas- 
ing rewnilstment  rates  at  experienced  nuclear 
propulsion  plant  operators  completing  8  to 
9  years  of  service  coupled  with  expandmg  re- 
quirements to  man  new  nuclear-powered 
ships  under  construction  has  created  a  crit- 
ical shortage  of  these  highly  trained  super- 
visory p>ersoni»el.  If  forcef\il  corrective  action 
la  not  immediately  talcen  to  reverse  this 
critical  experience  level  decline,  the  Navy  will 
not  be  able  to  assure  continued  safe  and 
reliahU  operation  of  the  Nation's  ntidear- 
potoered  fleet,  which  includes  the  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  submarine  deterrent  force. 

Th«  problem  currently  facing  the  Navy 
has  developed  following  a  perlqd  of  dramat- 
ic growth  in  the  size  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 
Prior  to  the  early  1960'8  when  the  nuclear- 
powered  fleet  was  very  small,  only  career 
oriented  petty  officers  from  the  conventional 
fleet  were  accepted  for  nuclefkr-propulslon 
training.  Due  to  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  the  program  with  the  building  of  the 
Polaris  submartneB  In  19«3-66,  the  primary 
Input  to  the  nuclear  prc^ulsion  p>rogram 
was  shifted  to  large  aumbers  of  new  recruits. 
The  program  requires  a  e-year  service  obli- 
gation. 2  years  In  training  ashore  followed 
by  4  years  service  in  the  fleet.  The  original 
groups  of  new  recruits  who  entered  the  pro- 
gram at  the  begtnning  of  the  eoEpanslon  in 
1963  reached  the  end  of  tta*lr  obligated  serv- 
ice In  fiscal  year  1970  and  only  19  percent 
reenllsted.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  Uie  figure 
was  16  percent,  and  In  fiscal  year  1972  it 
further  declined  to  14  percent.  A  retention 
rate  of  38  percent  Is  required  to  sustain  the 
necessary  experienced  operator  manning 
level.  This  problem  is  Identical  to  that 
which  occurred  with  nuclear-qualified  sub- 
marine officers  In  1968,  when  the  first  groups 
of  direct  input  officers  reached  the  end  of 
their  minimum  obligated  service  and  a 
serious  retention  crisis  developed. 

The  effect  of  this  decreasing  experience 
level  is  significant.  In  19<8.  when  there  were 
128  nuclear  submarine  crews  and  four  nu- 
clear-powered surface  ships,  the  Navy  had 
1,900  experlenoed  petty  offloers.  Today,  with 
143  nuclear  submai-Uie  crews  snd  s^ven  nu- 
clear surface  ships.  It  is  down  to  1,600  ex- 
perienced petty  offloers.  The  situation  is  im- 
satlsfactory,  and   U  rapidly  growing  worse. 

If  the  reduction  In  retention  of  nuclear- 
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a-»Ufled  patty  omofm<mm  p»lne«*««J  a  r^ 
tMU  tbt  shift  w.  B»w  jrwtrwMtt  /^y  *>» 
ItkMP  g»UK  downt  Tl^  aasvvr  b*re  is 
iloiilftr  t»-tha«  in  XA»om»<>i  t«o  nvolMV 
mbmarlxM  oOows,  in  wlilob  tb*  nUotioa 
crisis  was  solved  by  th«  blflbly  sueesstful 
special  continuation  pay  1«<tmattr>n  enacted 
bythe  Congress  in  1969.  The  high  atandacds 
of  tralhiog  required  and  the  masdatocy  ad- 
tUBvnce  to  prescribed  operating  prpcedures 
□laces  xmusual  demands  upon  the  nuclear- 
qualtfled  individual.  Simply  stated,  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  a  nuclsar  propulsion 
plsnt  Is  hard  work.  It  r«qulrae  d«dlcat«d 
professional  performance  to  rigid  regtila- 
ttons,  enforced  by  exacting  In^MCtUms 
periodically  conducted  to  insure  continuing 
reactor  safety.  We  an  engagied  in  a  rapid 
downward  spiral.  As  more  veteran  nuclear 
plant  operators  leave  the  Navy,  the  super- 
vtBory  burden  becomes  greater  on  those  ex- 
perienced p>ersoniiel  who  choose  to  remain. 

An  additional  Influence  Is  the  severe  com- 
petition the  Navy's  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram faces  from  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
industry.  The  highly  trained  enlisted  opera- 
ton  are  offered  more  pay  than  they  receive 
in  the  Navy,  less  time  away  from  their  fami- 
lies. EUQd  far  less  arduous  working  conditions. 
The  maximum  salaries  oBfered  to  ex-Navy  nu- 
clear operators  are  In  the  S17.000  to  $20,000 
biacket.  "Oils  leglslatiosi  would  greatky  im- 
prove the  Navy's  ability  to  aaiape«e  with 
these  mcentlves. 

The   Navy  has  employed  every   meftsure 


avaMatoto  to  M  t»  impiov*  th*  eonditloaa  of 
sarvloa^avA  tbarsbr  aUMispt  t«  reverse  the  re- 
teutloBi  <lM!ltoe,  without  suAoess.  The  peo- 
ple-orlsnted  policies  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Opwatlocis  have  certalixly  helped  and  all  ex - 
LetlQili  otooMary  incentives  have  been  ap- 
provad  Xw  xuulaar-quauaisd  enlisted  person- 
otL  UjmIw  extsMng  leclalallon.  no  special  re- 
enUatsMat  boouft  Inoentlves  are  available  be- 
yond ibe  Slib.  year  of  service. 

This  bill  ooatalns  monetary  reenlistment 
Incentives  available  to  nuclear-quidlfied 
petty  ofllcers  wbo  reeniist  for  at  least  4  years 
or  laeur  sufllclent  obligated  service  to  reach 
tbe  12tb  year  of  service.  A  typical  nuclear- 
ttalasd  petty  officer  with  8  years  service  who 
reezdlsts  for  at  least  4  years  would  receive 
a  bonus  tiased  on  a  multiple  of  his  basic  pay 
at  tha  time  of  reenlistment.  The  average 
amount  payable  would  be  about  »i2.000.  paid 
in  equal  annual  Lostallments  of  about  S3 .000 
p«r  year  doirlng  the  4  years  of  his  additional 
term  of  service.  The  plsn  is  designed  so  there 
would  be  no  special  bonus  for  service  accrued 
beyond  tfas  ISth  year,  where  reenlistment 
rates  are  currently  adequate.  Bach  member 
would  be  aUowed  only  one  bonus,  and  m  no 
osae  would  a  total  bonus  ever  exceed  si 6,000. 

Swveys  hAve  been  taken  of  the  enltsted 
nuolaar  people,  and  the  Navy  has  th*  hlgUy 
successful  nuclear  submarine  officer  example 
to  show  that  this  bonus  approach  wlU  work. 
This  legislation  would  autbortoe  the  expendi- 
ture of  around  $12,000  to  retain  one  nuclear- 
qualified   petty   officer   for   an   additional   4 

IDotlsr  (inoonts  In  mllliOMi 


years.  His  fresb  replacement  would  cost  $2Q.- 
000  to  train,  a  consen'stlve  accounting  fig- 
ure. When  this  Isgialaxlon  Is  enacted,  the  cost 
for  fiscal  year  1973  la  estimated  to  be  42.4 
million.  The  annual  cost  would  Increase  dur- 
ing ths  out-yeaxs  and  stabilise  at  about  $8 
million  per  »p"iim  xn  comparison,  the  aver- 
age avoided  expendltur*  over  the  next  6 
years  resulting  from  reduced  training  re- 
quirements would  be  approximately  $10  mU- 
Uon  per  year,  yielding  a  net  saving  of  $4  mU- 
llon  p>*r  year.  Additionally,  when  wslgbed 
against  ths  multlbiUlon  dollar  investment  la 
our  nuclear  fleet  and  the  vital  role  tbaae 
nuclear  personnel  play  m  support  of  the  Na- 
tion's safsty  and  security,  this  legialatlan 
la  most  cost-eflectlve. 

For  the  remalzxlei  of  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
proximately 60  nuclsar  surface  officers  would 
receive  the  bouia  at  tba  rau  ol  $S.7&0  per 
man  which  amoiunts  to  a  total  ooet  of  $230,- 
000.  It  Is  eetlmated.  that  633  enllstad  man 
would  receive  this  bonus  at  a  total  cost  ot 
$1,900,000  in  fiscal  year  107S. 
nacsL    DA'TA 

Puzkds  for  ImplementlBg  the  purpoeee  of 
this  legtslatioD  are  not  Inenided  tn  the  fis- 
cal year  1973  budgM  eatlmate*  but  Che  com- 
mittee has  been  advtsed  that  the  estimated 
additional  eoets  of  Implementing  this  pro- 
posal wUl  be  absorbed  within  the  fiscal  year 
197S  funds  available  to  the  OepartDaent  of 
the  Navy.  The  eetiznated  tetiU  atrnt  of  t^ieae 
program*  as  recommended  by  the  Cotninlttee 
on  Armed  Service*  i*  ss  foUows; 
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The  table  Is  based  on  the  following  as-  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The  De- 

sumptlons:  partment  of  the  Navy  has  been  designated 

1.  AU  payments  vsrlU  be  made  la  equal  an-  as  the  representative  of  th*  Department  ot 
nual   Installments.  Defense   for    this   legislation.   It    is   recom- 

2.  The  offer  wlU  be  approximately  60-per-  mended  that  the  proposal  be  enacted  by  the 
cent  eflfectlve  •^mmtfr  junior  nutiear  quail-  Congress. 

fled  submarine  offlcets.  pospoes  or  thx  umislatxon 

3.  The  offer  will  be  approximately  30-p*r-  r^^^  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
cent  effective  among  Junior  nudaar  qualified  ^^  increase  the  number  of  re^nllstments  of 
surface  ofllcers.  nuclear -trained  and  qualified  enlisted  mem- 

4.  Nuclear  qualified  submarine  officers  are  ^^^^  ^J^  ^  experience  range  of  8  to  12  years 
eligible  for  an  existing  retention  enhancing  ^  ^^j^^  ^j^y  Decreasing  rates  of  reenllst- 
bonus  under  existing  legislation  and  budget-  j^^^^  ^y  nuclear-trained  petty  officers  In  this 
Ing  untu  June  30,  1973.  Therefore,  no  addl-  experience  range,  coupled  with  mcreased  re- 
tloned  expenditures  are  shown  for  this  cats-  qi^rements  to  rnmn  additional  nuclear - 
gory  for  fiscal  year  1973.  powered  ships,  are  creating  an  unacceptable 

5.  The  offer  will  result  In  an  approximate  s^ctftage  of  these  experienced  personnel.  Cor- 
26-percent  Increase  over  current  enlisted  rpctlve  action  Is  necessary  now  to  reverse  this 
retention  rates.  trend  in  order  to  influence  the  large  number* 

DEPAXTMCNTAL  POSITION  of  prospective  Candidates  who  become  ellgi- 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  on  behalf  of  ble  for  separation  In  fiscal  year  1973  and  sub- 

the   Dep«rtinent  cA  Defenae  submAtted  Its  saqwent  years  Ttte  Navy's  abUlty  to  continue 

legislative  proposal   in  the  l*tt«r  set  forth  sale  and  reliable  operation  of  our  nuclear- 

below  and  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  report,  powered  ships  U  dependent  In  large  measure 

^  ^„  M..^  on   th*   attractiveness   of   continued   career 

°"'"j;^Tc^'^^;^s.r.  service  to  ^^^^^7  trained  and  experl- 

Hon    SP«rr  *;!S^'  ''''■•  '"'"  "•  '"'■  "^«  t^uf  ol^nllsted  members  to  the  naval 

pZuS^otthTse^te  °"<=1«^    propu^ion   program   prior    to    1963 

wZh^7^t^i<:  consisted  prlmarUy  of  volunteer,  high  qual- 

D«A«  Ma.  PHwmaMT,  'Biwre  Is  forward*!  ^^  expansion  of  the  nuclear  propulsion 

herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  p^ram.  this  volunteer  source  from  fleet  ca- 

amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provld*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  depleted.  As  a  conse- 
special   pay  to  certain   nuclear-trained  and        ^^^   ^^  g^^^e  1963.  the  prhsiary  enlisted 

qualified  enlisted  members  of  the  naval  serv-  Source  has  been  direct  Input  that  Is  made  up 

ice  who  agree  to  reeniist,  and  for  other  pur-  ^^  enlisted  members  recruited  directly  from 

poeee.  civilian  life  for  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Depyartment  of  program.  Because  mitial  service  obligation  oi 

Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  92d  Con-  these  direct  Input  enlisted  men  Is  6  ye^rs  for 

gress.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  the  nuclear  program,  the  first  larg«  nambers 

advises   that,   from   the   standpoint   of   the  became  eligible  for  career  nenllstraant  dor- 

administration's  program,  there  U  no  objec-  ing  fiscal  years  I960  and  19TO.  In  fiaeal  year 

tlon  to  th*  presentation  of  this  proposal  for  1970  only  19  percent  of  tbee*  men  obo*e  to 
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reeniist.  The  corresponding  figrire  for  fiscal 
year  1971  was  16  percent,  and  during  fiscal 
year  1972  the  percentage  further  decreased 
to  13.5  percent.  Continued  success  of  this 
vital  and  expanding  Navy  program  demands 
Improvement  In  the  number  of  ctLreer  as- 
pirants. The  Navy  calculates  the  minimum 
desirable  sustalnad  requirement  at  approxi- 
mately a  as-percent  reenlistment  rate  lor  sx- 
perienced  nuclear -trained  petty  officers  be- 
tween their  sUth  and  eighth  year  of  service. 

The  adverse  Impact  of  the  declining  reen- 
listment rates  is  further  amplified  by  the  fact 
that  nuclear -powered  submarines  and  sur- 
face ships  are  already  undermanned  in  nu- 
clear-qualified chief  and  experienced  first 
class  petty  officers.  By  comparison,  in  1968 
there  were  6u400  nuclear-trained  enlisted 
personnel.  2.000  of  whom  were  experienced 
men  with  over  8  years  of  service.  Yet,  despite 
program  expansion  to  8.100  personnel  by  fis- 
cal year  1972,  numbers  of  experienced  men 
with  over  8  years  of  service  contracted  to 
1,600.  This  represents  a  significant  percent- 
age decline  in  senior  experienced  petty  offi- 
cers from  32  to  IB  percent 

This  decline  In  experience  level  oo  our 
ships  Is  aelf-defea^lng  In  that  a  greater  load 
of  operation,  nnalnten&nce,  and  training  is 
falling  on  sBuOler  numbers  of  expMlenoed 
people.  This  Increased  load  occurs  at  the 
very  time  when  tbe  experienced  enlisted  man 
nkust  also  make  his  first  real  career  decision. 
Prior  to  this  time  monetary  oompensaUnn 
was  adequate.  Upon  career  reenllstsvent  in 
th*  sixth  to  eighth  year,  however.  insufficiMut 
moaetary  incentive*  are  available  to  help 
eacourage  a  favccabl*  reenlistment  decisloa- 
Tbls  ooostUute*  a  negative  pay  IncenUve 
situation  wtalcb  is  furtbar  aggravated  by  tba  ' 
fast  that  tbe  unique  tT»*'>*"c  and  expenenoe 
wblcb  tbese  nuclear- trained  enlisted  peraoa- 
n*l  r*eelv*d  m  th*  Navy  mak*  them  as* 
tmnaly  attracUve  to  employ***  In  tb*  rapkUy 
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tMrp^nriing  clvUUui  power  Industry.  W^th  pe- 
wiltmt  lnere«aM  In  wot^oeul  azut  wlUiowt 
ootnpctltiT*  oocnpeoMitory  lneentlv«s,  few«r 
•xp«n«nG«d  people  agTM  to  rmnaln  In  the 
Navy. 

The  situation  outlined  aborw  leaemblee  In 
•  number  of  aspects  that  which  preralled 
with  nuclear-trained  oOoen  In  1M8,  for 
which  urgent  leglalatlTe  aotlon  In  the  form 
of  special  nuclear  submartiw  offloer  con- 
tinuation pay  wa*  requested  by  the  Navy  and 
authorised  by  the  Coognss  In  1968.  As  was 
BO  clear  tn  the  offloer  case,  a  declining  re- 
tention situation  In  a  small  community  is 
self -dee  t«uylng  and  can  only  be  sustained 
for  a  reUtlv«ly  short  period  of  time  befotv 
contUiued  retenUon  decreases  accelerate  to 
unaooeplable  lerela.  Oramatle  ooneetlve  ac- 
tion la  then  required.  In  this  case,  the  greater 
the  leas  ot  senior  and  expertenoed  petty  ot- 
flcers.  the  leas  the  shore  duty  opportunity, 
the  mora  severe  the  training  burdens  on 
those  that  remain,  the  more  difficult  the 
malntenanoe  tasks,  the  mora  frequent  the 
supervisory  ?ratrti  standing  duties,  the 
lon0K  the  houza,  aaA  the  greater  the  losses 
of  potsntlal  owesrlta  who  might  otherwise 
tiave  rsmalnsd  In  the  Navy. 

As  the  abowe  situation  deveU^fyed  over  the 
past  9S>veral  years,  steps  were  taken  to  In- 
oresse  Inputs  of  new  reorults  Into  the  nuclear 
power  pmgrai.  It  is  now  reeognlaed  that 
tbsee  Lncieased  inputs  have  only  served  to 
aoalntalA  ad«quacy  of  overall  numbers.  Oe- 
cllning  career  retention  has  produced  a  crit- 
ical experience  shortage  in  spite  of  overall 
growth  In  Inventory.  Further  Increases  In  in- 
put to  counter  accelerating  experience  losses 
is  now  an  unacceptable  alternative.  The  se- 
niority shortage  crtsla  cannot  be  solved  by 
numsTtcal  replacement  with  Inexperienced 
personnel.  In  addition,  training  plans  to  ac- 
commodate low  and  declining  career  reenllst- 
ments  gave  already  presssd  the  needed  input 
CO  the  full  limits  of  capacity  at  the  six  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commission  operated  land-be«ed  re- 
actor prototypes  at  which  Navy  personnel 
must  receive  basic  reactor  plant  training.  Our 
training  facilities  must  regain  a  posture  be- 
low maximum  limits  to  provide  growth  re- 
quirements needed  as  new  ship  submarine 
programs  come  into  beln^.  In  this  regard, 
plstns  are  under  active  consideration  by  Di- 
rector. Division  of  Naval  Reactors.  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commission,  to  mate  an  englneroom 
to  an  experimental  reactor  to  provide  a  sev- 
enth prototype  However,  this  additional  pro- 
totype will  only  offset  program  growth  and 
will  not  produce  a  training  output  to  offset 


numerical  losses  due  to  declining  retention. 
Improved  retention  must  be  achieved  now  to 
solve  tx>th  overall  manning  and  nsedsd  ex- 
perience levels. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  the  Navy 
proposes  a  method  to  Increase  vohintary 
resnlistments  of  nuci  ear -qxiall  fled  and  exp»- 
rlenosd  enlisted  personnel.  The  Department 
of  DeCsnss  considers  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal essential  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  key 
fesKure  of  this  proposal  U  that  we  will  bs  able 
to  apply  monetary  com(>ensation  at  the  point 
where  It  la  vitaUy  needed — tbs  msmbsr- 
tralnsd  and  qualified  enlisted  man  making 
his  career  reenlUtment  decision  beyond  his 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  year  of  service  in 
return  for  bis  reenllstment  to  remain  at  least 
through  the  lOth.  Uth  or  13th  year  of  servloe. 

0nder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  an  eligible  member  who  resn- 
Usts  may  receive  from  1  to  6  months  basic 
pay  for  each  year  of  the  reenllstment  agree- 
ment. The  maximum  bonus  payable  to  any 
one  Individual  under  this  proposal  is  $15,000 
ptar  reenllstment.  The  Implementing  regula- 
tions will  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  determine  semiannually  the  neces- 
sity for  continuation  of  the  special  pay  as  well 
as  the  appropriate  multiple  of  basic  pay  to  be 
awarded  for  aeu:h  year  of  additional  obligated 
service.  Upon  reenllstment.  the  total  amount 
payable  .ihall  become  fixed  and  shall  be  paid 
In  equal  yearly  Installments  over  the  period 
of  the  reenllstment  contract  except  that  In 
meritorious  cases  the  amount  may  be  paid 
In  fewer  installments  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  determines  It  to  bs  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  member.  The  regulations  will  further 
provide  that  members  who  have  served  on 
active  duty  less  than  6  or  more  than  10 
years  will  not  bs  eligible  to  reenlUt  for  this 
spselal  pay.  In  no  case  wW  a  membM'  be  paid 
beyond  his  lath  yettf  of  servloe. 

This  legislation  proposes  a  significant 
bonus  In  return  for  obligated  service  and 
will  be  applicable  only  upon  acceptance  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  a  reenllstment 
agreement  of  at  least  2  years.  However,  by 
regulation  It  will  be  available  only  once  to 
each  eligible  nuclear-trained  and  qualified 
enlisted  petty  ofBoer  and  Is  not  comp>etltlve 
with  any  other  compensatory  entitlements 
now  existing,  such  as  variable  reenllstment 
bonus.  A  member  electing  to  receive  Incen- 
tive payments  under  this  proposal  would  tw- 
mlnatft  hU  entitlement  to  receive  any  f  vuther 
oampensatlon  under  the  first  term  variable 
reenllstnisnt  bonus  aa  provided  for  in  scc- 
Uon  308(g)  of  UUe  37.  Provision  Is  made  for 


estaMlahmsnt  ot  wgolattowi  relaHng  to  «•> 
oovery  at  ajffiwprlUs  i>ortl6as  of  tM  spsei* 
pay  in  th*  «i^at  tte  mMubsr  flUte  t6  eon. 
plsts  his  rsftnHstashr  eontraet  or  los»  hli 
tsohnlsal  qtMameMleins  tor  doty  in  svpperf 
of  naval  nuelssr  propulsion  plants. 

It  Is  recognlzsd  that  one  of  the  priority 
Items  in  the  Department  of  Defense  legisla- 
tive prognun  for  the  92d  Congress  u  the 
Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay  Act  of  1973 
which  has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  of' 
Representatives  as  HR.  :4M5  and  in  the 
Senate  as  8.  3410.  The  Special  Pay  Act  con- 
tains  autbortty  for  a  highly  flexible  selective 
reenllstment  bonus  which  is  ideally  suited  to 
address  the  Navy  nuclear  ;  atsntlon  problem. 
However,  the  need  for  an  immediate  author- 
ity to  provide  a  monetary  Incentive  to  arrest 
the  alarming  loss  rate  of  ezperlsnced  nuclear 
trEklned  and  qualified  petty  offlcers  la  of  such 
urgency  that  the  submission  of  separate  leg- 
islation Is  mandatory.  Accordingly,  approval 
of  the  request  wlU  improve  the  conditions  of 
service  for  career-ortented  petty  otBcen  who 
remain,  and  assure  the  continued  safe  oper- 
ation of  the  Navy's  nudear-powered  ships. 
When  the  Unlfonnott  Sorvlces  Special  Pay 
Act  becomes  law,  It  will  supplant  this  legis- 
lation. 

COST   ANB   BVOatrt   DATA 

If  latpiemented  In  fiscal  year  1B73.  annual 


coeCs  would  bs: 

Nsmber 
paid' 

Estimated 

annual 

paytnent 

to  each 

member 

Total 

estimated 

annus 

cast 

(millioni) 

FiaeslyMr: 

ij74~::::: 

1J75 

1976- 

800 

1,600 
2,000 
2,000 

»,000 
3,000 
3,4M 
3,000 

«.4 

4.8 
6.0 

6.0 

>  It  has  been  assumed  the  special  pay  will  result  in  the  needed 
20-perceflt  increase  over  current  rebntMn  rates. 


Funds  for  this  purpose  were  not  Included 
In  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  estimates,  but 
the  estimated  additional  cost  of  Implement- 
ing this  proposal  will  be  absorbed  within  ths 
fiscal  year  1973  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 
Slneer^y  yours, 

John  W.  WAUfxa, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


CHAMOai  IN  SZXBTINO  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  Rule  '^"^'^  at  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  there  are  printed  below  In  parallel  columns  exist- 
ing law  and  changes  proposed  to  be  made  to  existing  law  Ijy  the  bill. 

THE   BOX   AS   BXFOKTXD 

Tliat  chapter  S  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
fallows: 

(I)  The  oatchllne  of  ssetloo  313  ttnd  the  corresponding  item 
m  the  chapter  analysis  for  that  section  ara  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "submarine". 

(3)  Section  312  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)k4>f  subasctlon  (a) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In  active  submarine  service"  In  clause  (B) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "au  active  duty  in 
connection  with  supervtelon,  opsrstlon,  and  maintenance  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants"; 


Title  37.  United  States  Cods  Chapter  5.  Special  and  IncenUve 
Pays  Sections  312  Special  pay:  nuclear-qualified  submarine  officers 
extending  period  of  active  service 

(at  Under  regiilatlons  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  an  officer  of  the  naval  service  who — 

( 1 )  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay: 

(2)  Is  currently  designed  "qualified  in  submarines"; 

(3)  has  the  current  technical  qualification  for  duty  In  connec- 
tion with  superviston,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants; 

(4)  has  not  completed  ten  yeses  of  commissioned  service:  and 
( 6 1  executes  a  wrlttsn  agreemant  to  remain  In  active  submarine 

servloe  for  one  period  of  four  years  in  addition  to  any  other  period 
ot  oMigated  active  service,  may,  upon  the  aeceprtance  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  of  the  written  agreement,  in  addition  to  all 
other  oompsnsatlon  to  which  he  is  entitled,  be  paid  a  sum  of 
money  not  to  exoeed  •3,750  for  each  year  of  the  actlve-aervloe 
agreement.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  determine  semiannually 
the  necessity  for  continuance  of  the  special  pay  and  the  raite  of 
special  pay  per  year  for  su<Ai  active-set  flee  sigreement  accepted 
within  each  sta-mantH  period.  ITpon  aeeeptanoe  of  the  agreement 
hy  tfee  Beeaetvy  or  his  itsslgnes,  tbs  total  amount  payabls  shall 
tj  seams  fiasd  and  stMU  be  paid  m  four  equal  yearly  instaUments, 
ooBunenotng  at  the  eqiMzmtlon  at  the  mitlal  obligated  seirtoe; 
except,  tbs  Ssaietary  or  his  designee  may  aocept  the  actlve-sei  flee 
agreement  not  more  than  one  year  in  advance  of  the  expiration 
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of  the  initial  obligated  active  service  ao4  the  amount  may  then  be 
noid  In  &▼•  y««ly  instaUmenU,  not  to  exceed  M.00O  per  year, 
jOTnmencing  with  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  agreement. 

(b)  No  more  than  one  agreement  for  each  oOoer  shall  be  ac- 
cepted under  thU  section. 

(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  subject  to  such  exoepttoos  ss  may  be  prescrttoed  In  tboee 
regulations,  refiuuta.  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  of  soibs  paid  pnreuant 
tTthls  section  may  be  recrulred  if  the  offloer  having  received 
the  payment  falls  to  conpleM  the  fuU  period  of  four  years  of 
active  submarine  servloe  which  he  agreed  to  serve. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  asetlon  shaU  altsr  or  modify  the  obUgatlon 
of  a  regular  officer  to  perform,  active  service  at  the  pleasiue  of  ths 
President.  CXmipletion  of  tte  additional  period  of  four  years'  active 
•ubmariiM  service  under  this  section  shall  In  no  way  obUgste 
tbe  President  to  accspt  the  resignation  submitted  by  a  regxklar 
officer  at  the  end  of  the  four-year  period. 

xxxsmra  tAW 
(s)  Tbs  provisions  of  this  ssetion  shall  be  effective  oxUy  in  the 
case  of  ofllcen  who,  on  or  before  June  80, 1973,  execute  the  required 
written  sgreement  to  remain  in  active  service. 


.loO  rd9tvi93  bsonA  <kU 


(D)  by  strlklag  out  "submarine"  In  subsection   (d);   and 


TRx  Biix  AS  uFoarae 
(B)  by  striking  out  "1978"  in  subsection 


qnallAed     eoUsted 


.■x.>.  '».'i^ 


mtttnt]  u  ta  ^  tihr 

(O)  by  striking  out  "submarine  service"  la  subssctlon  (C) 
and  tiSHrttng  in  place  thereof  "duty  In  connection  with  super- 
vlslon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propulstoo 
plants";  ^ 

i 

i 
id 

•   ;ni 

Ml 

(*)   and  Inserting  la 

place  thereof  "1976" 

(3)   By  ttiittytfi  the  following  new  section: 
"f312a.  Special     pay:     nuclear-trained     and 
members 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defeoae, 
an  enlisted  menxber  of  the  naval  service  who — 

"(I)   U  entitled  to  betflc  pay; 

"(3)  Is  currently  qualified  for  duty  In  connection  with  ths  mtr 
pervlslon,  operation,  and  maintenanoe  ot  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants:  and 

"(3)  has  completed  at  least  six,  but  not  more  than  ten,  yeare 
a  active  duty  and  executes,  when  eligible,  a  reenUstmsnt  agree- 
ment for  not  leas  than  two  years, 

may  upon  acceptance  oX  the  reenUstmsnt  agreement  by  the  Seoce>- 
tary  of  the  NAvy  or  his  designee,  be  paid  a  bonus  not  to  exceed 
six  months  of  the  basic  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the  time 
of  his  dttchsTge  or  release,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  or 
the  moBthly  fractions  thereof,  of  additional  obligated  servloe. 
not  to  exceed  atx  years,  or  $16,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser  amount. 

"<h)  Bonus  payments  authorized  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  m  either  a  lamp  sum  or  in  installments. 

"(c)  An  amount  pakl  to  a  member  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this 
sscttoa.  la  in  addition  to  all  other  campsBsatlon  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled and  does  not  count  against  the  limitation  prescribed  toy 
sections  308(c)  of  this  title  oonosrnlng  ths  total  amount  of  re- 
enllstment bonus  that  may  be  paid.  Hoveeer,  if  he  reeeives  pay- 
ment under  this  section,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  further  payments 
under  section  30a(g)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Undsr  regulations  prescribed  by  ths  Secretary  of  the  Mary, 
refunds,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  of  sums  paid  undsr  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  required,  and  further  payments  terminated. 
if  the  member  who  has  received  the  payment  fails  to  complete  his 
reenllstment  contract,  or  falls  to  maintain  his  technical  quaU- 
fl<»tlon  for  duty  in  connectloo  with  superrlslon.  operatioci,  and 
maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 

"(e)  Provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  In  the 
cases  of  members  who,  on  or  before  June  30,  i»7S.  execute  the  re- 
quired written  agreement  to  remain  In  active  service.":  and 
(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  item  In  the  analysts: 
'3iaik  ^leclal     pay:      nuclear -trained     and     qualified     enUated 
mentbers.". 
ai_ .h  !  rtfi  .in.i 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  this  Is  a  very  dlfllcult 
and  troublesome  problem  in  the  Navy. 
There  Is  no  area  of  naval  operations  that 
plays  a  more  important  pa.rt  as  far  as 
personnel  are  concerned  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  expertise  needed  for  nu- 
clear-qualified and  nuclear-trained  pw- 
sonnel.  I  understand  this;  it  goes  to  the 
nuclear  progrsun  both  for  submarines 
and  for  surfE«»  ships.  It  is  a  special  ex- 
pertise which  the  Navy  has  been  losing 
very  rapidly,  and  the  sole  thrust  of  the 
effort  is  to  provide  the  incentive  and  the 
inducements  to  maintain  that  expertise 
and  that  quaUty  of  excellence  that  has 
been  developed.  If  that  is  not  done,  the 
trend  of  the  movement  of  the  esillsted 
perscHinel  from  the  Navy  to  private  in- 
dustry will  go  an  unsibated,  and  I  feel 
that  under  all  the  circumstancee,  while 
there  are  problems  Involved  with  this, 
as  there  are  with  smything  else,  it  is  a 


wise  course,  becauee  people  who  are 
trained  and  qualified  in  this  area  play 
a  major  role  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
forces  that  are  necessary.  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing it  up. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  statement  and 
his  interest. 

There  Is  one  other  point  Involved  here; 
The  matter  of  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

The  provisions  that  we  are  applying, 
it  ts  estimated,  would  cost,  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  only  $2.8  million,  because  a 
part  erf  the  year  has  expired,  and  it  takes 
time  to  get  into  operation,  but  by  fiscal 
year  197*  the  added  cost  would  be  only 
$4.18  million. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
who  wishes  to  Inquire  about  these  mat- 
ters. ^-      ' 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  chairman  of 


the  Armed  Services  Committee  yielding 
to  me.  liasicall^-  for  a  queetlon,  but  be- 
fore I  reach  the  question  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  thai  I  heeJtUy  support 
the  legislation  he  has  offered  here  this 
afternoon. 

When  it  came  over  from  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives,  a  compauioa  piece  of 
legislation.  HJEl.  16924  came  with  it^  aad 
I  had  earlier  intended  to  offer  HU.  16924 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  biU.  but 
I  shall  not  do  so.  HJl.  16924,  aa  a  com- 
[lanion  piece,  had  to  do  with  reenllst- 
ment bonuses  and  special  pay  for  doctors 
Mid  skiDed  enlisted  people  In  the  other 
branciiee  of  the  am»d  serrlcee  who  are 
In  very  high  demand.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  final  piece  in  the  rMeeeeary  steps  to 
achieve  an  all-volunteer  armed  ftffce  by 
Jone30,19»»l  i  ci      . 

My  question  to  the  chalnnaii  would 
simply  be  this:  I  would  hoi>e  that  whoi 
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the  Armed  Services  Committee  recon- 
venes In  the  93d  Confess,  the  committee 
will  be  In  a  position  to  take  up  a  bill 
similar  to  H.R.  16924  and  hold  hearings 
with  respect  to  It. 

Mr.  STENNlS,  Mr.  President,  those 
bills  are  certainly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. I  would  not  indicate  what  my  Indi- 
vidual support  of  them  would  be,  because 
I  just  do  not  know  at  this  point.  They 
should  have  hearings  before  they  sa^ 
brought  before  the  Senate,  of  course,  find 
must  have  hearings;  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  hearings  on  their  merits.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  be  my  pur- 
pose, as  soon  as  we  could  get  to  them, 
to  get  into  that  and  oocslder  those  provi- 
sions and  any  others  related  thereto.  We 
will  certainly  be  holding  hearings  on 
those  measures. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  appreciate  that 
statement,  and  I  again  say  I  heartDy 
support  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  Interest  and  his  In- 
cmlry. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mi*.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  action  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  bringing  in  this  bill,  which  as 
I  understand  is  exactly  the  House  bill, 
and  at  this  stage  at  the  session  would 
make  no  efTort  to  put  in  any  amendment, 
but  It  does  give  me  indication  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  a  bill  which  we  In  New 
York  have  been  very  much  Interested  in, 
which  would  mfUce  officers  who  are 
graduates  from  the  M«%h»nt  Majlne 
Academy  eligible  for  the  Naval  Reserve. 
I  hope  very  much  the  chalrmsn  might 
be  alBle  to  gtve  me  socd*  enoooragemcot 
as  to  early  consjkleratlon  of  that 
measiire  by  the  committee. 

Bifir.  STENNIB.  Yes.  I  ftpprecl«ite  the 
Senator's  interest  In  theblD.  He  did  men- 
tion it  to  me  before;  1  believe  he  wrote  a 
letter. 

We  went  Into  the  bill  to  some  extent, 
but  we  certainly  could  not  bring  it  to  the 
aoor  without  a  hearing.  It  has  already 
been  listed  in  oux  agenda,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  we  will  have  hearings  on 
it  just  as  soon  in  the  year  1873  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator. Knowing  him  as  I  do.  I  know  It 
will  really  be  as  earlj'  as  possible. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  I  8«>preclate  the  Sen- 
ator's Interjection.  I  am  sure  we  will  get 
Into  that,  and  we  will  want  him  as  a 
witness,  too. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  thank  the  Senator^ 

Mr.  STBNNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mi".  SCXyrr.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
minor  matter  which  I  know  no  way  to 
get  before  the  Senate  except  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  whether 
he  wouM  cozislder  accepting  It  as  £ui 
amendment  to  his  bllL 

Tills  involves  a  gift  by  the  Navy  to  the 
city  of  Clifton  Forge,  V&..  at  a  surplus 
steam  locomotive  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Navy  aod  which  has  certain  his- 
torical .slgniflcaoee  ^or  the  city  of  Clif- 
ton. Pqivb<. 

What  Is  required  under  the  law.  If  we 


do  not  have  an  act,  is  a  letter  from  the 
Navy  and  a  waiting  period.  The  actual 
letter  from  the  Navy  is  m  its  way  up 
here  now;  but  in  order  to  waive  the  wait- 
ing period  which  would  permit  the  de- 
livhty  of  this  locomotive,  we  would  need 
a  cfovlsion  that  section  7545(c)  of  title 
X  would  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
gift  by  the  Navy  of  this  locomotive  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

Here  I  have  to  make  a  disclosure,  be- 
cause among  the  citizens  of  Clifton 
Forge,  Va.,  who  have  been  trying  for 
some  length  of  time  to  secure  the  loco- 
motive— which  is  one  of  several  being 
made  available  by  the  Navy  to  commu- 
nities— is  my  brother.  WhUe  no  cost  Is 
involved  in  this  matter  that  I  know  of, 
and  there  is  no  conflict  of  interest,  I 
have  never  made  any  request  for  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family  before.  I  think  I  have 
to  make  the  disclosure  that  one  of  the 
cttlxens  involved  in  this  matter,  simply 
as  a  citizen.  Is  my  brother,  Norman 
Scott,  and  I  would  not  want  to  ask  for 
any  accommodation  here  without  mak- 
ing that  disclosure.  He  appears  only  as 
one  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity who  have  been  negotiating  with 
the  Navy. 

The  Navy  has  agreed  to  send  the  loco- 
moWve.  A  letter  is  on  its  way  up  here 
with  respect  to  the  gift  of  the  locomotive. 

X  believe  tlxere  is  a  waiting  period  of 
30  legi&Iative  days  which  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 
This  can  be  done  without  cost  to  the 
Fedaral  Gkwernment.  It  does  not  affect 
expenditures  here,  so  far  as  I  am  aware; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  the 
Senator  can  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  House 
would  be  with  respect  to  accepting  this 
amendment.  Has  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania cleared  this  matter  with  anyone 
In  the  House  who  might  be  interested? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  that  there 
is  no  objection  in  the  House,  but  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  cleared  it  with  any- 
one who  would  be  sitting  in  the  confer- 
ence. I  think  the  Members  from  that  area 
of  Virginia  would  be  Interested.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  there  Is  no  Member  of 
the  House  representing  that  particular 
district  in  Congress  at  this  time,  since 
the  Representative.  Mr.  Poff.  has  been 
elevated  to  the  court,  which  is  another 
reason  why  I  am  interesting  myself  in 
the  matter.  There  is  no  House  Member 
available. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Has  this  locomotive  ac- 
tually been  offered  by  the  Navy  to  the 
city  of  Clifton  Forge? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  The  locomotive  ac- 
ttially  has  been  offered  by  the  Navy.  It 
is  one  of  several  locomotives  being  made 
available  to  several  communities.  Clifton 
Forge  is  a  railway  Jimction  town,  much 
like  my  own  town  of  Altoona.  Pa.  They 
wish  to  commemorate  the  steam  locomo- 
tive and  to  establish  some  historical  ac- 
tivity arovuid  its  existence  there  before 
steam  locomotives  are  entirely  lost  to 
future  generations. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  30-df^  delay,  if  the  Senator  knows? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  simply  In  the  wt 
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that  there  shall  be  a  delay  in  order  that 
anyone  interested  might  interpose  aa 
objectlcHi.  Negotiations  have  been  going 
on  for  some  time.  No  objections  have 
been  lodged.  This  is  a  public  request 
which  has  been  reported  in  the  press,  I 
understand,  in  Clifton  Forge. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  these 
complicated  bills  with  reference  to  sal- 
ary increases.  I  had  said  tliat  if  any 
amendment — meaning  an  amendment 
along  that  line — was  offered,  I  would 
have  to  withdraw  the  bill — amendments 
we  had  not  had  a  chance  to  consider 
regarding  salaries.  But  I  see  no  objection 
at  all  to  this  matter,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  It  is  up  to  the 
House  as  to  whether  it  will  be  adopted. 
There  is  a  very  short  time.  If  the  House 
does  not  accept  it  promptly,  the  bill  will 
be  In  jeopardy. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
follow  up  on  it  this  aftemocm? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  follow 
up.  I  will  see  that  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  the  Navy,  as  soon  as  received,  goes 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  take  the  responsl- 
bUlty  to  get  this  bill  back  here  if  his 
amendment  is  not  accepted,  I  would  be 
willing  to  accommodate  him.  No  money 
would  be  involved  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  all  I 
can  to  help  get  the  bill  over.  We  are  all 
acting  under  last-minute  pressures. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  mean  to  get  it  back 
here  if  the  House  does  not  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  it 
back  here.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  do 
not  want  to  jeopardize  his  bill,  because  I 
realize  the  Importance  of  it.  I  would 
want  nothing  to  happen  which  would 
jeopardize  his  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amoidment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  insert  a  new  section 
aa  follows: 

Sbc.  — .  Th&t  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7546(c)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  gift  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  prior  to  January  1,  1973,  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  city  of 
CUfton  Forge.  Virginia,  of  a  Baldwin  steam 
locomotive  (No  606)  which  is  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Navy  and  which  has  certain 
historical  significance  for  the  city  of  CUfton 
IV>rge,  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
log  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill   can.   16925)    was  read  the 
thtol  time,  and  passed, 
sfnr  ujf;;   . 
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RECESS  UNTIL  6:30  P.M. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recees 
until  6:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to;  and  at  4 :57 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  6:30 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Crahstow). 


MESSAQE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
raading  clerks,  announoed  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  2  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3858)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  improve  the  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  areas  with  health  man- 
power shortages,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  that  the  House  tnsiste  on  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3  and  4  to  the  amend- 
ment dT  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Mil 
(H.R.  16810)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  and  to 
place  a  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  and  that  the  House  had 
receded  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10 
to  the  bill  with  an  amendment  In  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biennis)  .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  members 
of  my  staff  be  on  the  floor  during  the 
c(»isideratlon  of  the  debt  limitation  con- 
ference report.  They  are  Carolyn  Jor- 
dan, Roy  Greenaway,  and  Murray  Ran- 
der.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Eugene  Mittel- 
man  and  Kenneth  Guenther,  of  my 
staff,  may  be  permitted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  the  consideration  of 
the  debt  ceiling  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  bias  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

-atUtU  bite   ■ 


"Hie  aaeMant  legidatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roQ. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRXSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Harold  Wolman,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  fMr. 
Moss).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  UMTTATION— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  an. 
HH.  16810,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tb«  two  Houses  on  tlM 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
16810)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increass 
In  the  public  debt  llmlUtlon,  and  to  place 
a  limitation  on  expenditures  and  net  Lend- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1978. 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  oonleience. 
have  agreed  to  reoommend  and  do  reoocn- 
mend  to  their  respectlv  Houses  tJils  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideraUon  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  ccKiference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceediiigs  of  the  Cohgsss- 
sioiTAL  RxcoBs  of  October  14,  1972,  at  p. 
36520.) 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Frank  Crow- 
ley, of  the  Cangressionsd  Research  Serv- 
ice, be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Wthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff.  Robert  Bleating  and  Dan 
Spiegel,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
flocn:  during  the  consideration  of  the 
confa*ence  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  additional 
staff  meml>er  of  mine,  Nolan  McKean,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioar  during 
the  consido^tion  of  the  conference 
TVpat%. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  my  administrative  assistant, 
Howard  Shuman.  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  I  have  not  been  In  favor  of 
giving  the  President  unlimited  authority 
to  determine  wiiere  the  expenditure  cuts 
shoiild  be  made,  in  order  to  live  with  the 
$360  billion  expenditure  ceiling.  In  the 
tie  vote  In  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  favored  Imposing 
restrictions  on  the  Presidents  authority 
in  maldng  reductions  to  achieve  the  1250 
billion  expenditm*  celling.  My  views  on 
this  point  account  for  my  unwillingneas 
to  manage  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  week.  Nevertheless.  I  found 
myself  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees which  had  to  deal  with  the  House 
conferees  on  this  point. 

I  might  say  that  90  percent  of  the  dls- 
cussltm  and  time  in  the  conference  on 
the  debt  limitation  was  devoted  to  the 
Jordan  amendment.  I,  of  course,  was  ful- 
ly aware  that  the  Senate  wanted  us  to 
yield  as  little  as  possible  in  thl';  area, 
and  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  it  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  what  we  bring 
back  was  the  very  most  that  could  have 
been  obtained  from  the  House  conferees 
at  that  time. 

The  Director  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  also  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  both  Informed  the  conferees 
that  the  Jordan  amendment  calling  for 
a  proportionate  cut  in  all  appropriations 
programs  and  activities,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  excluded  categories  was  a 
completely  and  totally  unworkable  ap- 
proach, at  least  from  their  point  of  \iew. 
They  indicated  they  could  not  possibly 
make  the  reductions  on  this  basis.  In 
doing  this,  they  pointed  out  that  this 
total  on  which  they  were  supposed  to 
make  across-the-board  cuts  Included 
such  Items  as  farm  price  supports,  postal 
service,  and  expenditures  for  prior  year 
contracts  and  obligations,  as  well  as  oth- 
er uncontrollable  items  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $57  billion.  In  addition,  they 
indicated  that  even  in  other  programs  a 
rigid  across-the-board  cut  was  not  a 
feasible  way  of  making  reductions. 

The  administration  c<mtended  that 
because  relatively  imcontroUable  items, 
as  shown  in  the  budget  doctmient. 
amoimted  to  nearly  $1 75  billion  out  of  the 
budget  total  of  $246  billion,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  them  to  have  a  substantial 
flexibility  In  making  cuts  In  the  remain- 
ing budgetary  items.  Tbe  most  that  they 
were  willing  to  concede  gave  them  ade- 
quate flexibility  to  reduce  the  spendliig 
total  to  $250  bUIlon  was  the  right  to 
make  cuts  of  up  to  25  percent  In  very 
broad  functional  categories.  I  have  had 
distributed  to  each  Senator  certain  ta- 
bles to  which  I  would  lllce  to  call  his  at- 
tention, and  one  of  these  is  headed 
"Broad  Functional  Categories." 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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Sumnmry  o/  tmdftt  outUy*  lor  /Ucal  year 
1973.  by  broad  funcHonal  budget  cate- 
gories, at  estimated  in  Januttrj  197t 

[In  mtlllons  of  dolUw] 

Outlaj 
Function  and  c«l« :  eiUmate 

060     N»tlon»J   d«fWiB«» 78,810 

180    Int«m*tlonftl    Kffaln    and    fl- 

nancv --  3,844 

260    Sp*ce  rMfdreb   and  t«cb> 

oology  3,191 

350    AgTlcuUur«  and  rural  d«T«lop- 

QMnt    9,891 

400    Natural  rwourcea  and  envtron- 

amnt   - -  3,  4M 

500    Coimn«rc«  and  tran«portatton.  11.660 
560     Community    d«velo{>m«nt   and 

hou»lng  4,844 

900     Education  and  manpower 11,381 

950     Health 18,117 

700     Income  8ec\irlty --  69.658 

800    Veterans  beneflte  and  serrlcea.  11.746 

850     Interest. -  «.  !•! 

900     General  government 8,881 

940    Oeneral  revenue  abarln^ 6,000 

Allowances: 
Pay    ralaes    (excluding    De- 
partment of  Defense) 776 

CoDttngencies 600 

Undistributed         intragovem- 

mental  tranaactlons —8,  880 


Total    248.287 

'  Includes  allowances  for  mllttary  retire- 
ment systema  reform  and  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pay  ralaes  for  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presldert.  if  the  Sen- 
ators will  look  at  this  Uble,  they  will  note 
that  the  smallest  total  shown  in  this 
functional  clawiflcatlon  is  $2.45  billion. 
This  is  in  the  category.  "Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment."  A  25-percent 
cut  in  this  category  would  have  permitted 
the  President  to  have  eliminated  over 
$600  million  in  terms  of  anj-  program  or 
combination  of  programs  in  this  partic- 
ular category.  In  the  area  of  community 
development  and  housing,  the  cut  in  any 
program  or  combination  of  programs 
within  this  category  could  have  been  $1.2 
billion.  In  most  other  categories,  as  the 
Senators  can  readily  see  by  looking  at  the 
table,  the  cuU  could  be  substantially 
larger  than  this.  As  the  Senators  can  see, 
the  minimum  authority  the  administra- 
tion was  wUIing  to  auxede  to  could  have 
wiped  out  virtually  any  program  it  saw 
at  to. 

While  many  of  the  Senators  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  conference  agree- 
ment that  we  brou^t  back,  I  believe  I 
can  demonstrate  that  in  the  conference 
agreement,  the  power  of  the  President  to 
make  expenditure  reductions  as  a  result 
of  this  act  Is  very  substantially  reduced 
from  the  authority  which  the  adminis- 
tration indicated  was  the  minimum  under 
which  they  could  operate.  First  of  all.  as 
under  the  Jordan  amendment,  a  series  of 
exemptions  are  provided  where  the  Pres- 
ident Is  given  no  authority  to  make  any 
reservation  in  spending  authority  under 
this  bill.  In  most  respects,  these  categor- 
ies are  iimiiar  to  those  in  the  Jordan 
amendment.  TTiey  differ  from  the  Jordan 
categories  in  that  civil  service  annuities 
and  railroad  retirement  annuities  and 
pensions  have  been  added,  while  Interest. 
social  service  grants,  and  food  stamps 
h»TB  been  eliminated.  One  other  change 
should  also  be  noted — the  right  to  make 
reductiou  in  admlnisUtitlve  costs  of 
these  programs  and  the  right  to  delay 
construction  in  the  case  of  any  of  these 
programs  is  retained  and  remains  under 


the  20-percent  limit.  Obviously,  the  omis- 
sion of  interest  from  the  Jordan  cate- 
gories makes  no  difference  since  this  is 
clearly  not  subject  to  administration  con- 
trol. Similarly,  I  think  that  they  will  find 
It  very  difBcult  to  make  changes  in  the 
social  service  grants  and  in  the  food 
stamp  programs,  which  also  ar*  in  the 
category  of  budget  uncontrollable  items. 
As  a  result,  I  believe  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment and  the  conference  agreement  in- 
sofar as  the  exempt  categories  are  con- 
cerned. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  percentage 
maximum  cut.  The  Jordan  amendment  in 
one  part  required  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion and  in  another  part  permitted  a  re- 
duction of  no  more  than  10  percent.  It 
was  never  clear  to  me  how  these  two  pro- 
visions were  intended  to  interrelate.  In 
any  event,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  proportionate  cut  in  all  categories 
other  than  exempt  categories,  the  admin- 
istration said  was  totally  unworkable. 
As  a  result,  the  Senate  conferees  found 
it  necessary  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  percentage  cut  allowed  by  the  Jor- 
dan amendment.  Our  effort  here  was 
to  hold  the  percentage  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure  and  to  divide  the  cate- 
gories to  which  It  applied  into  as  many 
categories  as  possible  since  this  has  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  reduction  which 
can  be  made  in  any  one  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  was  in  line  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Jordan  amendment. 

A  20-percent  limitation  was  as  low 
as  the  House  conferees  were,  under  any 
conditions,  willing  to  go.  Even  this  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  administra- 
tion. Also,  instead  of  using  the  broad 
categories  which  I  have  already  referred 
to.  which  divides  the  budget  into  only  17 
functional  categories,  we  insisted  on  us- 
ing a  more  detailed  functional  classifica- 
tion. The  functional  classification  we 
insisted  upon  is  one  shown  in  table  15 
of  the  budget,  which  is  also  reproduced 
in  abbreviated  form  and  appears  on  each 
Senator's  desk.  This  table  contains  68 
functional  categories.  In  the  compromise 
worked  out.  we  finally  agreed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  functional  categories  for 
purposes  of  this  cutting  authority  to  50. 
It  is  important  for  the  Senators  to  note, 
however,  that  the  functional  categories 
where  we  permitted  combinations  in  or- 
der to  make  the  reduction  to  50  are  both 
those,  for  the  most  part,  which  tend  to 
be  those  which  I  believe  are  less  sensitive 
to  the  Senators  and  also  are  the  rela- 
tively smaller  categories.  As  a  result, 
this  combination  of  categories  has  not 
increased  appreciably  the  ability  of  the 
administration  to  delete  programs. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
Conference  agreement  on  functional  budget 
categories  for  use  in  expenditure  limita- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1973,  and  outlays  as 
estimated  in  January  1972 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Bsttmated 
outlays 
UTS 
000    NaUonai  defense: 

061     Department     of     Dafenae— 

military    76.900 

'067    BiUltary   assistance 600 

068  Atomic  Energy 3,423 

069  Defense  relate<l  aotlvltlas.—  79 
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Combined  subtotal 2,601 

Deductions  for  otTsettlng  re- 
oetpU -898 


Total  national  defense..    78.310 


ISO 


161 

162 

158 

154 


International    affairs    and    fi- 
nance: 
Conduct  of  foreign  affairs — 
Economic       and       financial 

asBlstanoe 

Foreign      information      and 

exchange  aetlvttlee 

Pood    for   peace 

Deductions  for  offsetting  re- 
ceipts _.- —268 


487 

2,49« 

293 
839 


Total    International    af- 
fairs and  tlnanoe 


3,844 


260    Space     research      and     tech- 
nology: 

261  Manned  space  mght 1,671 

262  Space   science   and   applica- 

tions      85S 

283     Space  technology 188 

264    Aeronautical   technology 261 

289    Supporting  spaoe  activities..  339 


Combined  subtotal 

Deductions  for  offsetting  re- 
ceipts   


3,202 
-11 


Total  Bpa«e  reaearob  and 

technology    8,191 


360    Agriculture  and  rxual  develop- 
ment: 
361     Farm  Income  stabilization 


8,011 


362    Rural    housing    and    public 

faclimes 618 

364    Agricultural  land  and  water 

resources    388 

366    Research     and    other    agrl- 

cultiiral    services 915 


Combined   subtotsa 1,931 

Deduction  for  offsetting  r»- 
celpts — 4i 


400 

401 

402 
403 


Total     agriculture     and 
rural  development 

Natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment: 
Water  resources  and  power. 

LAnd  management  . 

Mineral  rasourcea . 


6,890 


404 


406 
409 


3,207 

918 

103 

Combined  subtotal 1,021 

Pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment           1,641 


Recreational    resources 

Other  natural  resources  pro- 
grams     . — 


640 
176 


Combined  subtotal 816 

Deductions      for      offsetting 
receipts —4,136 


Total      nAtunU      resources 

environment    2,450 


500    Conunerce  and  transportation: 

501  Air  transportation 1,688 

502  Water  transportation 1,236 

503  Qrovmd  transportation 6,730 

508     Postal  service 1.409 


600    Advancement  of  bxiBlneas 

507    Area   and   regional  develop- 
ment     

608    Regulation  of  business 


642 

887 
163 


Combined  subtotal 1,652 

Deductions  for  offaettlng  re- 
celpto -I« 

Total  commerce  and  trans- 
portation       11,660 
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560    Cooununlty   deselopmant  aad 
housing : 
681    Cwmnu^ltf  planning,  man- 
sgani  lit,  and  devslopoieDt 
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36883 


900    OeaswilggvTnmeat: 
901     L«gtBlaKtlv«  functlnns 
Judicial  funotloDfl  .. 


8.  aw 


583 
666 


yrban  Community  develop- 
ment revenue  sharing  ....  490 

Low    and    moderate    Income 

houstng  Bids   3,088 


2,688 


Combined  subtotal  

658    Malntenanoe  of  the  houalng 

mortgag*  marlut —730 

Deductions  for  offsetting  re- 
ceipt"   -T- 

Total  community  develop- 
ment and  housing 4,844 


600  Education  and  msjipower: 

601  Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 

cation  3,6ia 

602  Higher  education j^-r— L  S70 


803  Vocational  educatlqri.-'.... —        588 

604  Education  revenue  sharing 110 

888  Other  education  aids 745 


Combined  8\*btot«i 1,498 

606  General    science . ,, 598 

607  Manpower    training  ^and    em- 

plojrment  services -.  3,918 

609  Other  manpower  aids 387 

Deductions    for   offsetting    re- 
ceipts   .—^ — *a 

•  'T':  'i  'i  I  iiii'iiii 

TcAsl  educsttoQ  aiMI  mas- 
-power - 11,380 

650  Health: 

651  Development     of     health     re- 

sources         2,787 

652  Providing  of  financing  medloal 

services   ... 14,783 

853  Prevention     and     contxrt    at 

health   problems ,.M.«.|...i'      SIA 


Deductions   for   offsetting   re- 
ceipts   


-33 


Total   heidfh 18,117 

700  Income  security: 
701  Retirement   and   social   inatur- 

ance  ..- 67,047 

.702  Public  aaslstance 10.336 

703  Social  and  individual  services..     2, 297 


Deductions   for   offsetting  re- 
ceipts   


-ai 


Total  Income  security 89, 668 

800    Veterans  benefits  and  services: 
801     Income  security  for  veterans.       7, 060 


BQ3    Veterans  education,  training 

and  rehabllttatlon 2,487 

808     Veterans   Hooatng   —388 


Combined  subtotal 2,148 

804    Hospital    and    meCUoal    cars 

for  veterans 2,693 

809    Other  veterans  benefits  and 

services ,  389 

Deductions      for      offsetting 

receipts —408 


Total    veterans    beaeflta 

and  services 11,744 

850    Interest : 
851     Interest      on      the      public 

debt   - 22,700 

863    Interest      on      refunds      of 

receipts 158 

863     Interest        on        uolnvestatf' 

funds « . 6 

Deductions     for     oCaetttng 


reoelpta 


— _^- ,_  -U708 


Total  interaat 31,181 


902 


903 


904 


383 
198 


Executive       direction       and 

mansBBmant   98 

Oeativl  fiscal  oparatloos 1,718 


Combined  subtotal 


1,814 


906    General  property  and  records 

management    830 

906  Central  peraonnal  manage- 
ment   -. 303 


Combined  subtotal 1,133 

908  Law   enforcement    and    )iw- 

tlce 1,648 

909  National  capital  region 537 

910  Other  general  government —  334 


Combined  subtotal 


881 


Deductions      for      offsetting 

receipts   -844 


Total       general       govern- 
ment           6,631 


940  General  revenue  sharing. 6,000 

Other: 
Allowances  for : 
Pay  raises  (excluding  Depart- 
ment of  Defease) 775 

Contlnganoiae  500 

TTndlatrlbutad  mtragovKXimcBt- 
al  payments: 
Employef  share,  employee  re- 
tirement   —3,893 

Interest    raoeivad     by    trust 

funda —6,697 


Total    outlaja-.— 348,357 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  take  one  or  two  Il- 
lustrations to  point  this  out.  In  the  case  of 
education  and  manpower,  for  example, 
the  total  In  the  broad  functional  classifi- 
cation which  the  administration  pre- 
ferred Is  $12.4  billion.  That  appears  on 
page  3  of  the  document  I  have  laid  before 
Senators. 

In  other  words.  In  this  area,  any  pro- 
gram or  combination  of  programs 
amounting  to  $3.1  billion  could,  under 
their  proposal,  have  been  postponed  until 
next  year.  An  examination  of  the  table 
showing  the  50  functional  categories  will 
show  that  imder  Education  and  Man- 
power, there  are  six  functiontd  cate- 
gories, the  largest  of  which  is  accoimt 
607 — Manpower  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Services.  With  the  20-percent  lim- 
it, the  largest  reduction  which  could 
be  made  would  be  $780  million.  While 
this  is  a  sizable  cut,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  administration  proposal, 
instead  of  making  a  cut  of  this  amount, 
could  have  nearly  wiped  out  the  entire 
Manpower  Tradning  and  .  Employment 
Service  category.  In  all  other  categories 
under  Education  and  Manpower,  the  cuts 
which  can  be  made  under  the  20 -percent 
limit  and  with  the  more  detailed  func- 
tional classification  are  substantially 
smaller. 

There  are  many  other  examples  which 
could  be  cited  of  the  much  more  limited 
right  to  reserve  with  reject  to  a  pro- 
gram whlcb  is  provided  uoder  the  con- 
ference agreement  thAB  under  the  pro- 
gram which  the  admtniatraiton  indicated 
was  their  mintfrniTn  requirement. 

While  I  realize  that  many  Senators 
want  the  spending  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident still  more  closely  circumscribed,  let 


me  say  that  this  Is  as  droumscrlbed  m 
it  seemed  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
House  conferees.  I  should  also  call  the 
Senators'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
expenditure  cutbacks  imder  this  program 
are  far  more  circumscribed  than  those 
provided  by  the  Senate  in  the  Smathers- 
WUUams  amendment  in  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 

What  we  have  here  is  far  more  clr- 
cumacrlbed  than  the  measure  the  Sen- 
ate voted  for  at  that  time  In  19«8. 1  some* 
times  think  of  this  when  people  talk 
about  the  usurpation  of  powM-.  Back  at 
that  time  no  one  regarded  It  as  usurpa- 
tion for  Congress  to  give  the  Executive 
the  power  to  cut  spending,  a  power  far 
broader  thtm  anytiilng  here  That  would 
have  forced  on  the  President  what  he 
did  not  want. 

In  this  case  Congress  is  asking  the 
President  to  join  us  in  bringing  cuts 
about.  That  betng  the  case,  it  Is  said 
that  it  is  eroding  the  legislative  power 
because  the  President  opposes  the  limits 
that  Congress  is  placing  on  the  power 
rather  than  favorhtg  it 

In  19«8  when  Congress  forced  upon  the 
President  a  cut  of  $6  billion,  which  was 
about  the  same  amount  we  are  talking 
about  here,  the  power  of  the  President  to 
make  the  cut  was  as  broad  as  the  present 
House  amendment,  and  not  near  a  frac- 
tion as  circumscribed,  as  the  provision 
we  bring  before  you  tonight. 

I  voted  against  it  Last  week,  but  in  rela- 
tive terms  no  one  contended  It  was  an 
erosion  of  the  power  of  Congress  at  that 
time  because  that  was  Congress  forcing 
the  very  same  power  on  a  reluctant  Presi- 
dent, who  said  he  did  not  want  It.  In  this 
case  where  the  President  said  he  would 
welcome  It,  it  is  regarded  as  an  erosion 
of  the  power  of  Congress. 

That  1968  act  provided  essentially  no 
guidelines  which  the  President  must  fol- 
low in  making  the  exp«idlture  cut  pro- 
vided in  that  action.  Yet,  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  caused  no  concern  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  The  reason  being 
the  President  did  not  want  it,  ansrway. 
I  should  also  say  that  the  President  will 
find  when  he  comes  to  making  cuts  in 
any  of  these  programs  that  each  program 
has  its  own  constituency  that  will  flght 
hard  against  making  reductions  in  the 
programs  with  which  they  ere  concerned. 
Let  me  turn  briefly  now  to  the  other 
matters  in  conference.  The  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  aH  four  of  the  amend- 
ments included  in  the  Roth  amendment 
made  to  title m  of  the  bill.  This  is  the 
title  which  sets  up  the  temporary  com- 
mittee to  study  ways  of  gaining  congres- 
sional control  over  the  budget. 

The  House  conferees  were  imwilllng 
to  £MM;ept  the  McClellan  amendment 
which  would  have  set  up  a  permanent 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget.  They 
felt  that  this  was  a  matter  which  should 
be  reviewed  by  the  temporary  Joint  Study 
Committee.  They  also  were  unwilling  to 
EMicept  the  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide the  benefits  of  Income  splitting  for 
single  persons.  They  felt  that  this  not 
not  only  was  not  germane  to  this  bill, 
but  also  involved  a  big  revenue  loss  and 
did  not  represent  a  complete  answer  to 
the  problem. 

The  floor  amendment  by  Senator  Mao- 
NusoN  which  would  continue  the  Peder- 
£d-State  program  for  extended  unem- 
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QTment   compensaUon   under   certain     Senate  numbered  3  to  the  bill  with  an 
oSSSl  ^?S^^Q«»  but  is  retained     amendment   in  ^^J^^'   "^""-^   "»* 
tto  biU  as  it  comes  back  from  ti»     concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


louse. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  measace  from  the  House  of  Repre> 
intaUve*  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Ita  read- 
g  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commlt- 
^  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
..^les  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
menU  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H-R. 
146T'  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1J>64  with  respect  to  personal 
exemptions  in  the  ca»e  of  American 
Samoans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
\ag  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmaiU  of  the  S«»atc  to  the  joint 
resolution  iHJ.  Res.  1331)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriaUona  for  thef 
fiscal  year  1B73,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  message  furthw  announced  that 
the  House  insist*  upon  its  amendmaits 
to  the  bill  'S.  3876)  to  amend  the  Secu- 
riUes  Exchange  Act  of  1834  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  clearing  agencies 
and  transfer  agents,  to  create  a  national 
Commission  on  Dhllorm  Securities  Laws, 
and  for  other  purpoeee. 

The  messaoe  also  announced  that  the 
Hotise  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl.  4«78)  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  oaiilloa 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Cah- 
fomia  at  BanU  BartMtra. 

The  iTifsnagr  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  ammd- 
mmts  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
16676)  to  amend  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Goiters  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  programs  of  assistance  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  colters,  tilcoholism 
facilities,  drug  abuse  facilities,  and  facil- 
ities for  the  mental  health  of  cWldrwi. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <Hil.  ieUi2fi)  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Codet  to 
extend  the  authority  for  special  pay  for 
nuclear-qualifled  naval  submarine  offi- 
cers, authorise  special  pay  for  nuclear- 
qualified  naval  surface  officers,  and  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  certain  nuclear - 
trained  and  qualified  enlisted  manbers 
of  the  naval  service  who  agree  to  reenlist, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  fiuther  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  2  and  8 
to  the  bill  vHH.  10751)  to  establish 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  carrying  out  of  a  development 
plan  for  certain  areas  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  to  fxuther  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was  desig- 
nated, and  for  other  purposes;  that  the 
House  had  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  to  the  biU  and  concurred 
therein  with  an  amendment  in  which  it 
requests  concurrence  of  ttie  Senate:  and 
that  the  House  had  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Mil  fH.R.  16810)  to 
provide  for  a  temportur  increase  in  the 
piiblic  debt  limitation,  and  to  place  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  and  net  land- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
ld73. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  support  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  President,  any  Senator  who  is 
really  Interested  in  holding  down  Federal 
spending  and  prevraiting  inflation  should 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  And  here 
is  why: 

First,  if  the  conference  report  is  re- 
jected and  conferees  are  instructed  to  re- 
turn to  conference  to  secure  restraint  on 
Presidential  spending  authority  like  the 
Jordan  amendment,  there  is  a  strong 
chance  there  will  be  no  ceiling  on  spend- 
ing at  ail  this  year.  The  record  will  seem 
very  clear  indeed.  The  Republican  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  ceiling  on  Federal 
spending  to  prevent  inflation;  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  turned  him  down.  Sim- 
ple and  devastating.  The  political  conse- 
quences should  be  clear  to  the  most  naive. 
But  more  important,  we  would  be  wrong 
to  kill  the  conference  report.  The  fact  is 
that  the  compromise  worked  out  by  the 
conferees  represents  a  reasonable  and 
practical  middle  ground.  It  restrains  the 
President's  power,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  already  indicated  Its  concern 
and  unhapplness  about  that,  but  it  would 
provide  an  effective  limitation  on  spend- 
ing at  $250  billicm. 

Why  is  this  better  than  the  blD  as  It 
passed  the  Senate  with  the  Jordan 
Emaendment  attached? 

The  answer  is  that  Jordan  amendment 
requires  a  proportional  cut  across  the 
board  in  all  programs  not  specifically  ex- 
empted from  any  reduction.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  placing  hand- 
cuffs of  this  kind  on  the  President's 
power  to  modify  spending  to  meet  chang- 
ing circtunstances.  Consider  each  of  the 
following  possibilities.  I  realize  some  of 
these  are  unlikely,  btit  they  are  all  very 
possible. 

Possibility  No.  1.— Assume  the  Viet- 
nam war  ends  on  November  30.  Sup- 
pose those  who  oppose  this  conference 
report  prevail  and  we  return  to  the  Jor- 
dan amendment.  This  requires  a  pro- 
portional cut  In  Edl  departments.  Assume 
also  the  Russians  agree  to  a  prompt 
withdrawal  of  the  Warsaw  pact  troops — 
if  we  withdraw  a  proportionate  ntnnber 
of  ours  and  demobilize.  Result:  mi^- 
bllllon  savings  In  military — all  of  the 
cutback  could,  under  the  conference  re- 
port, be  achieved  in  the  milltar\-.  If  the 
opponents  of  the  conference  report  pre- 
vail, the  ndUtarT  could  only  absorb>  a 
proportional  cut  and  HBW  programs 
iUuii     ..'■.' 


would  suSer  a  needlan  and  perhaps  a 
cruel  reduction  of  billions. 

Posslbittty  No.  2. — ^I  rtaMn  our  friends 
OH  the  other  side  of'the  aiMe  caimot 
agree  that  this  is  a  possibility,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  real  potstblUty — Giobge 
military  actliHis  to  defend  our  clear  na- 
tional mandate  for  a  draooatlc  change 
in  priorities.  Under  the  conference  re- 
port—much of  that  change  could  be 
achieved  and  promptly  by  reducing  mili- 
tary and  other  programs.  But  ir  we  re- 
turn to  the  Jordan  amendment  this 
change — ^the  electorate  dramatically 
mandated— .wpuld  be  Impossible. 

Possibility  No.  3. — An  international 
crisis  develops.  It  is  essential  to  take 
military  actions  to  defend  our  clear  na- 
tional interests — a  reduction  in  mili- 
tary spending  might  then  tragically 
jeopardize  this  Nation's  security— the 
conference  report  would  permit  the 
Chief  Executive  to  maintain  or  increase 
defense  spending  In  our  natlannl  inter- 
est. A  return  to  the  Jordan  amendment 
by  requiring  proportional  reductions 
would  mandate  a  reduction,  a  dangerous 
reduction  In  our  military  security. 

PosslbUlty  No.  t— The  economy  dra- 
matically improves.  Unemi>loyment 
drops  by  a  million  and  a  half— man- 
power shortages  become  widespread  and 
everyone  recognises  the  need  to  sharply 
increase  the  staff  necessary  to  control 
inflation— perhaps  to  institute  rationing. 
Under  the  changed  circumstances  the 
desirability  of  cutting  out  public  em- 
ployment programs  is  equally  de&r.  The 
Chief  Executive  under  those  cir- 
cumstances should  act  to  Increase  re- 
sources to  combat  Inflation  and  to  re- 
duce sharply  and  swiftly  the  inflation- 
ary impact  of  a  number  of  stimulating 
governmental  programs.  If  the  confer- 
ence report  Is  adopted,  the  administra- 
tion probably  would  have  the  leeway  to 
act  adequately.  If  we  return  to  the  Jor- 
dan amendment.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  other  examples  of  what  may  happen 
in  coming  months.  Some  of  the  examples 
I  have  given  may  be  very  unlikely.  Per- 
haps none  of  them  will  come  to  pass. 
But  what  we  do  know  for  certain  Is  that 
change  will  come,  the  future  will  be  dif- 
ferent, and  it  may  be  dramatically  dif- 
ferent If  we  pass  a  resolution  handcuf- 
fing the  President,  forcing  him  to  make 
proportional  cuts  everywhere  In  this 
vast  Federal  Grovemment.  We  prohibit 
the  President  from  adapitng  to 
changes — major  or  minor — that  may 
take  place.  Since  we  cannot  fwesee  the 
future,  we  mandate  policies  which  when 
the  time  comes  may  be  foolish,  and  that 
all  of  us.  Democrat  and  Republican,  lib- 
eral and  conservative,  may  recognize  are 
foolish. 

Now  let  us  face  It,  Mr.  President:  No. 
1,  this  has  nothliw  to  do  with  the  Magna 
Carta,  the  Parliament,  and  the  King- 
congressional  weakness  and  presiden- 
tial supremacy — except  that  any  limita- 
tion— I  repeal,  any  limitation — on  spend- 
ing lliruts  the  ft-esid«at.  not  the  Con- 
gress, because  we  do  not  spend.  The 
President,  and  the  President  alone, 
spends.  We  appropriate.  He  does  now 
and  always— i  repeat  always — ^has  de- 
termined the  timing  aiui  I»ce  of  the  out- 
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lays.  We  limit  him  b^  providing  or  with- 
heading  the  obligattonal  authority.  The 
presldait,  and  the  Pteeident  alone,  d«- 
temlnee  how  to  spend  that  obUgatiomd 

authority. 

So  this  spendtog'  reetralnt  is  a  re- 
straint on  the  President — not  a  license, 
a  restraint.  -''  * 

No.  2,  much  sk»'4mli  ana  all  of  ub 
would  like  to  see  our  appr<vrlatlon8 
translated  by  the  ExeeutTve  Into  spend- 
ing, and  promptly,  the  discretion  to  do 
so  has  been  an  Bieeatlve  prerogatiTe 
since  Washington  and  Jefferson.  If  we 
kill  this  conferenoe  report  and  insist  on 
the  Jordan  amendment,  we  handcuff 
the  President  so  he  cannot  react  wisely 
and  logically  to  change  in  military  or 
economic  or  political  conditi<Ri8  as  they 
develop.  And  why  do  we  do  that?  Be- 
cause we  have  become  the  victims  of  our 
ofwn  propaganda.  Some  Senators  have 
argued  for  so  long  that  President  Nixon 
would,  if  he  could,  kill  or  stimt  all  social 
programs  and  bloat  the  military  that 
they  believe  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  priorities  as  do  many 
otho-s.  but  I  honestly  believe  that  If 
we  pass  this  conference  report  we  give 
him  not  one  whit  more  authority  than 
he  had  before  the  American  people 
elected  him.  There  is  only  one  was  to 
change  presidential  priorities,  only  one 
way  to  change  the  huge  discretion  Amer- 
ican Presidents  have  with  the  broad 
obllgational  authority  we  gave  them, 
and  that  is  to  elect  a  new  President.  Once 
the  American  people  have  spoken,  the 
President  has  in  the  past,  does  now, 
and  should  in  the  future  decide  how  to 
time,  withhold,  or  proceed  with  spend- 
ing. 

The  one  way  we  can  and  should  prop- 
erly reduce  his  huge  power  to  spend  is 
to  reduce  the  mamouth  sums  we  appro- 
priate. 

It  Is  too  late  for  us  to  cut  appropriation 
bills  this  year.  We  have  acted.  The  mov- 
ing finger  has  written  and  "having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  sdl  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word 
of  it." 

We  have  appropriated  billions  more 
than  we  should  have.  If  it  is  all  spent,  it 
will  be  seriously  inflationary.  The  Presi- 
dent has  cEilled  for  a  ceiling.  He  is  right. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  emphati- 
cally voted  their  agreement  that  we  must 
have  a  ceiling  on  spending.  It  is  painful 
for  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  spending 
reductions  cannot  be  as  each  of  us  would 
like  them. 

Rather  than  let  the  President  make 
the  judgment,  this  body  decided  that, 
with  certain  exceptions,  all  cuts  would 
be  spread  equally — across  the  board.  This 
is.  of  course,  completely  unacceptable  to 
President  Nixon,  and  should  be.  If  con- 
ditions change.  It  could  mandate  him 
to  take  fooUsh  actions — cutting  some 
programs  that  all  of  us  in  light  of 
changed  conditions  might  agree  should 
not  be  cut,  and  not  cutting  adequately 
other  programs  which  in  the  light  of 
changed  conditions  we  all  might  agree 
should  be  cut  very  sharply  indeed. 

The  conference  committee  compro- 
mised. They  broadly  directed  the  Presi- 


dentl  authority  to  spend  and  left  hbn. 
In  'my  Jtnliinent,  stifBetent  discretion  to 
meet  mofll  likely  developments  in  the 
next  9  months. 

One  more  point,  IVesldent  Nixon  has 
IntUeated  his  vigorous  opposition  not  only 
to  the  Jordan  ammdment  but  to  the 
conferenoe  report's  restrictions  on  his 
spending.  Franlcly,  I  sympathise  with  the 
President.  If  I  were  In  his  position,  I 
would  take  exactly  the  same  position. 
But  my  gueas  is  that.  In  view  of  the  tim- 
ing of  this  resolution,  he  will  reluctantly 
sign  the  debt  limit  bill  If  we  pass  It  In 
the  form  the  conferees  approive. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imagine 
the^  President  signing  that  bill  if  we 
feroe  the  conferees  to  go  baek  to  the 
Jordan  amendment  to  handcuff  the  Pres- 
idmt  so  that  he  must  cut  programs  while 
changing  conditions  make  such  cuts  fool- 
ish, and  cannot  cut  more  sharply  pro- 
grams where  changing  conditions  make 
deep  cuts  wise  and  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  chamber  of 
experienced,  practical  compromisers.  We 
know  we  cannot  have  all  we  want  right 
away.  We  know  we  must  abide  by  the  re- 
sults of  elections  whether  we  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  those  results.  President  Nixon 
is  President  now.  He  or  Oiokgi  McOov- 
ERH  will  be  President  during  most  of  the 
life  of  this  resolution.  The  excessive  ap- 
propriations we  have  passed  mtist  be  re- 
duced. We  can  posture  and  stall  and  talk 
and  blame  the  rest  of  this  year  and  Into 
the  next  year. 

But  if  we  are  gdng  to  get  any  action, 
the  conferenoe  compromise — disapproved 
by  the  President  because  it  limits  his 
power  too  much — denounced  by  Sena- 
tors because  they  argue  it  gives  the  Pres- 
ident too  much  power — this  report.  Is  the 
reasonable  way  to  resolve  this  problem. 
I  hope  Senators  will  recognize  that  the 
American  people  do  not  care  about  rhet- 
oric. They  want  inflation  controlled; 
they  want  taxes  held  down.  Overwhelm- 
ingly, they  want  a  ceiling  on  the  immfflise 
Federal  spending  that  pushes  up  the 
taxes  and  the  prices  they  pay.  They  want 
this  ceiling,  and  they  are  right  in  want- 
ing it. 

The  decision  is  a  cruel  and  tough  de- 
cision for  many  Senators,  and  I  think  it 
is  for  the  President,  too.  But  the  confer- 
ence report  offers  what  is  very  likely  the 
only  available  compromise  that  has  any 
chance  of  enactment.  I  plead  with  my 
colleagues  to  sunq^ort  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  debt  extension  bill,  and  I 
shall  vote  with  great  reluctance  because 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the. Finance  Committee 
upon  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

This  bill,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
contained  a  $250  billion  limitation  on 
Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1973.  I 
approved  and  I  still  approve  of  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  as  a  means  to  hold  down  Fed- 
eral outlays,  but  I  thought  the  House  pro- 
vision was  not  acceptable  because  it  gave 
the  President  complete  discretion  as  to 
where  and  how  deeply  to  make  the  cuts 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  limitation. 
This  authority  is  an  unjustifiable  en- 


croachment upon  the  ^propriation  pow- 
ers of  Congress. 

Each  year  the  respective  Appropriation 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
consider  the  administration's  qpwnding 
requests,  hear  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
from  persons  with  various  viewpoints 
both  from  the  pnblic  sector  and  private 
sector,  and  reach  a  consensus  as  to  the 
amounts  to  recommend  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  the  various  programs 
Both  Houses  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  accept,  reject,  or  modify  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committees.  When  the 
spending  bills  finally  make  their  way 
through  the  congressional  process,  they 
embody  the  judgment  or  consensus  of  a 
large  number  of  knowledgeable  people 
both  inside  and  outside  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  very  important  to 
me  that  these  appropriations  bills,  as 
passed  by  Congress,  do  represent  the  will 
of  Congress,  not  the  will  of  any  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  on  either  side,  either  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  but  that  they 
represent  the  consensus  of  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  think  there  Is  no  better  way,  Mr 
President,  to  define  the  priorities  of  the 
people  of  this  country  than  by  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  better 
means  of  detorminlng  our  spending 
priorities  than  to  allow  any  one  man  to 
determine  what  our  priorities  are  or 
should  be.  No  one  man  should  have  the 
authority  to  dictate  spending  priorities 
nor  to  change  the  priorities  which  have 
been  established  by  Congress. 

In  the  event  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  reduce  Federal  outlays,  then  the  re- 
duction should  be  made  on  a  proportional 
basis.  After  all.  the  need  for  reduced 
spending  should  not  of  itself  change  the 
needs  and  the  spending  priorities  of  the 
Nation. 

This  was  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
offered  my  amendment  to  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  to  require  that  a  proportional  re- 
duction in  all  departmaital  spending  be 
made,  except  for  irreducible  Items,  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  spending  limita- 
tion. My  amendment  contained  the  fur- 
ther requirement  that  no  individual  pro- 
gram could  be  cut  In  excess  of  10  percent. 
I  believe  that  this  was  a  proper  exercise 
of  congressional  authority  over  the  budg- 
etary process  and  I  had  hoped  that  the 
House  would  concur  in  the  judgment  nf 
the  Senate  as  expressed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  46  to  28. 

However,  the  conferees  greatly  watered 
down  the  Jordan  amendment,  almost 
nullifying  the  intent  of  the  Senate  in 
adopting  it.  The  key  word  of  the  Jordan 
amendment  was  proportional.  TtiBt  word 
has  been  removed  from  the  conference 
version  of  the  debt  bill.  The  President  is 
permitted  to  cut  up  to  20  percent  from  a 
number  of  functionally  grouped  pro- 
grams. But,  when  one  reads  the  fine  print 
he  learns  that  the  President  could  elimi- 
nate some  programs  entirely  by  apply- 
ing the  20-percent  group  limitation 
against  a  single  program  within  that 
grouping. 

As  approved  by  the  conference,  this 
bill  allows  the  President  practically  com- 
plete discretion  over  the  cots  which  may 
be  made  in  order  to  comply  with  the  (250 
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btlUoa  apendlng  celling.  Therefore.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  conference  report 
tMCMise  I  am  not  wilUng  to  surrender 

CB  a  part  of  the  approprlatlve  powers 
Df  CoDgrees  to  thla  PresideDt  ox  any 
Pretldait. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Preeldoit,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Preeldeccy.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  OlSee,  not  the  man  who  may 
lie  the  incumbent  in  that  OfiBce. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  reached 
a  stalemate.  I  have  no  intention  of  try- 
ing to  send  the  conferees  back  or  trying 
to  impose  my  will  and  the  formula  that 
I  suggested.  Even  though  it  passed  the 
Senate  with  a  good  margin,  it  has  been 
rejected  bar  the  coofeience  committee.  It 
is  ajHwrent  that  we  liave  reached  a  stale- 
mate. Many  of  us  are  not  willing  to  let 
the  oCBce  of  the  Presidency  cut  the  ap- 
propriatioiu  duly  passed  by  Congress  and 
make  such  reducticxis  on  his  own  terms. 

htx.  President.  I  would  much  rather 
forgo  expenditure  control  of  1250  bll- 
lion — strip  the  bill  to  debt  extension 
only — than  to  surrender  one  iota  of  the 
appropriative  power  of  CongreBS  to  the 
Presidency. 

This,  in  essence.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  tiAx.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  3^1d? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  great  respect 
and  affection  for  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
We  have  served  together  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  years.  I  suimire 
and  respect  him. 

I  wonder  if  he  can  explsdn  what  power 
we  are  giving  up,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  power  is  to  appropriate  and  obligate 
funds.  Our  power  never  has  been  the 
power  to  spend  funds  or  to  determine 
precisely  what  the  timing  should  be  on 
F^residentltd  expenditure  of  such  fxmds. 
What  power  sure  we  surrendering? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  The  appropri- 
ative power  of  Congress,  when  we  give 
the  President  the  power  to  go  throu^  the 
various  appropriation  bills,  change  the 
amounts,  and  do  away  with  certain  pro- 
srrams  that  have  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  sets  the  priorttiee  of  the 
Nation.  The  Congress  should  do  that,  not 
one  man. 

When  the  Senator  talks  about  changes 
likely  to  take  place,  one  would  think 
Congress  would  not  be  In  session.  I  am 
certain  that  Congress  will  be  here.  We 
are  readily  available  if  such  changes 
should  take  place. 

What  is  wrong  with  making  changes, 
if  changes  come,  instead  of  vesting  in  the 
President  the  power  to  make  changes? 

Mr  PROXMIRB.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  that.  That  Is  why  I  sup- 
ported the  Taft  amendment,  which 
would  have  provided  a  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity for  Congress  by  the  proportional 
mandate  we  give  in  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment, and  the  President  makes  the  cuts. 
We  would  have  required  the  President 
to  cut  every  program  by  3.5  percent. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  ready  now 
to  turn  down  the  conference  report,  send 
the  conferees  bade  with  instructions  to 
extend  the  debt  limit,  and  go  home. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  qtiestion.  I  will  not  detain  him 


long.  I  would  lUce  to  ask  is  it  not  true  that 
this  year  we  appropriated  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  of  $81.7  billion  for  de- 
fense, and  of  that  sum  the  President  will 
spend  167  billion.  He  will  not  spend  $81 
bliiioa.  He  will  not  spend  $76  billion 
from  the  1973  appropriation.  The  re- 
maining amount  of  1973  outlays  some  g20 
billion  comes  from  past  obligatlonal  au- 
thority. He  determines  that;  he  always 
has.  This  Is  not  only  true  of  defense,  it 
Is  true  of  HKW,  where  we  appropriated 
$31  biUion.  of  which  the  President  will 
spend  $23  billion. 

The  President  has  always  liad  the 
spending  authority.  I  think  there  is  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  editorial  writers.  We 
assume  when  we  make  an  appropriation, 
the  money  is  spent  that  the  President 
must  spend  that  amount.  This  is  not  true. 
It  never  was.  By  limiting  spending,  we 
are  limiting  the  President.  We  are  not 
limiting  ourselves.  He  is  limited  to  the 
extent  our  appropriations  have  been  lim- 
ited. That  limits  him.  But  in  addition, 
we  are  saying  all  past  appropriations,  all 
the  unobligated  balances  that  are  avail- 
able to  him  that  exceeds  $250  billion  of 
past  appropriations,  we  are  saying  that 
in  the  ccmference  report  there  is  a  limit 
on  the  way  he  can  expend  this  amount 
and,  therefore,  we  are  restraining  him, 
not  ourselves. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  the  S«iator  from  Lou- 
isiana supported  in  committee  the  same 
position  that  the  Soiator  from  Idaho 
takes. 

I  was,  unfortunately,  absent  to  fulfill 
a  prior  commitment,  at  the  time  this 
matter  came  to  a  vote.  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  Jordan  amendment.  That  is  the 
reason  I  did  not  think  I  should  manage 
the  bill  cm  the  Senate  floor. 

I  3upp«Mted  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator, at  least  in  principle,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  limitation 
in  the  way  the  President  exercises  his 
authority. 

The  position  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion is  that  if  they  are  going  to  be  limited 
to  a  proportional  cut,  they  would  rather 
not  have  anything. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LONG.  Frankly,  the  House  con- 
ferees are  supporting  the  administration 
positicHi  on  this  matter.  When  I  heard 
one  of  them  explain  their  positicm  in 
conference,  I  must  concede  that  there 
was  more  merit  to  their  arguments  than 
mine.  They  did  make  the  point  that  there 
were  some  items  about  which  they  felt 
that  by  the  time  Congress  got  through 
trimming  them,  they  were  trimmed  be- 
low tlie  point  they  should  have  been  cut. 
They  were  not  trying  to  put  more  back 
on. 

The  Senator  knows  that  every  Presi- 
dent— and  I  suppose  every  Senator — has 
a  sort  of  pride  of  authorship.  For  exam- 
ple, if  I  were  asking  for  a  cut  on  some- 
thing, ordinarily  the  most  logical  thing 
to  me  to  cut  would  be  the  first  year  of 
revenue  sharing,  because  those  govern- 
ments have  not  received  their  money.  If 


they  have  made  some  plans  to  spend  it, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  firm  them  up 
for  very  long,  because  they  did  not  know 
they  would  have  tfa«  money  until  a  short 
time  ago. 

The  representation  Is  made  that  rev- 
enue faring  Is  ow  item  the  President 
does  not  plan  to  cut.  I  understand  that. 
He  is  going  to  sign  that  bUl  at  Independ- 
ence HaU  on  Friday  and  feel  Uiat  it  is 
a  great  monument  to  lilm  and  that  it  is 
going  to  restore  home  rule  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  the  peonle  of  the  Union. 

I  do  not  at  all  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  f erilng  that  this  program,  which 
he  supported  and  advocated  and  worked 
for,  is  the  l)e8t;  that  it  is  so  good  that  it 
should  not  be  reduced,  while  somebody 
else's  program  should  be  reduced. 

Other  Presidents  had  the  same  point 
of  view,  also.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the 
programs  President  Johnson  put  on  the 
statute  books,  he  would  say,  "No,  those 
programs  should  not  be  reduced." 

I  recall  that  one  year  I  was  the  fortu- 
nate beneficiary  of  a  plaque  President 
Johnson  sent  to  a  niunber  of  us  who 
helped  him  put  the  Great  Society  on  the 
statute  books.  He  sent  out  at>out  50  pens, 
each  of  which  was  used  to  sign  major,  sig- 
nificant programs.  I  received  one,  along 
with  other  Senators,  and  I  believe  the 
majority  leader  also  received  one. 

While  I  am  sure  that  some  of  those 
programs  are  very  good,  I  think  one 
would  find  over  a  period  of  time  that 
some  of  those  programs  are  of  dubious 
value.  What  we  really  ought  to  do  is  to 
review  some  of  these  programs  from  time 
to  time,  drop  most  of  them  that  have  a 
low  priority,  and  consolidate  what  is  left 
into  some  other  activity,  so  that  we  would 
keep  the  best  part  of  each  program. 

For  example,  under  some  of  these 
functions,  we  find  several  differemt  de- 
partments seeking  to  do  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  or  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  can  be  argued  that  it  might  be 
better  to  consolidate  some  of  these  and 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  some. 

My  administrative  assistant  has  told 
me  a  story  which  he  regards  as  somewhat 
amusing,  as  do  I. 

A  Louisiana  businessman  was  anxious 
to  get  a  large  amount  of  money — for  some 
purpose  which  I  do  not  recall — under  one 
of  the  programs  passed  during  the  last 
8  years.  My  assistant  went  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  told  him,  "I  think  I 
ought  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  this  is 
the  third  time  you  have  brought  con- 
stituents to  me  seeking  money  under  this 
program.  As  long  as  you  are  here,  I  will 
tell  you  that  we  are  not  going  to  put  a 
nickel  into  this.  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
gram is  any  good,  and  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent sent  me  here  not  to  spend  anything 
on  this." 

My  administrative  assistant  thought 
the  man  was  right,  that  as  priorities  go, 
lie  probably  was  jiistifled  in  not  spending 
anything  on  it;  but  it  is  on  the  statute 
books  and  does  have  its  advocates  and 
its  supporters. 

So  the  position  of  the  administration 
is  that  some  of  these  things  should  be 
reduced  drastically  and  some  of  these 
programs,  especially  some  that  came  into 
effect  in  the  last  10  years,  ought  to  be 
abolished  or  consolidated  into  others, 
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with  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  amount 
being  spent  for  that  purpose. 

That  to  their  argument.  While  I  voted 
asalnst  it,  I  must  confess  that  if  we  look 
at  the  Smathers-wmiams  amendment. 
which  was  voted  by  the  Senate— I  have 
no  idea  how  the  Senates  voted,  but  he 
probably  voted  against  it  as  I  did,  because 
It  did  not  appeal  to  me  at  the  timfr— we 
will  find  that  it  provided  far  wider  au- 
thority than  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  In  other  words,  we  did  have  a  small 
amount  of  guidance  that  said  there  would 
not  be  a  reduction  in  f imds  necessary  for 
special  support  of  Vietnam  operations,  or 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  or  veterans' 
benefits,  or  payments  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fimd.  But,  aside  from  that, 
the  President  was  Just  toW  to  save  $6  bil- 
lion and  go  to  work  and  cut. 

I  recall  the  situation  when  that  was 
voted.  I  was  seeing  President  Johnson 
frequently — at  least  once  or  twice  a 
week — at  the  time  that  matter  was  being 
acted  upon.  He  did  not  want  it.  When  he 
looked  across  the  swath  of  vbaX  could 
be  reduced,  he  found  that  there  were 
some  items  which  he  felt  could  probably 
claim  a  lower  priority. 

But,  frankly,  even  in  that  case,  that 
President  did  not  think  the  way  to  do  it 
would  be  a  proportionate  cut.  I  know  that 
makes  all  Senators  feel  a  little  safer,  be- 
cause we  would  think  that  if  we  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  program  or 
that  one,  it  would  not  suffer  more  than  a 
10-percent  cut,  as  suggested  by  the  Jor- 
dan amendment. 

As  a  practical  matter,  having  done  the 
best  I  can  in  this  matter,  I  have  to  say 
that  we  cannot  get  the  House  to  take  the 
Jordan  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  have  given 
up  on  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  they  will  not 
take  it  is  that  the  President  and  his 
administration  just  say  that  rather  than 
have  that,  they  would  have  nothing, 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion.  Wh«i  the  Senate  passed 
the  Jordan  amMidment  by  a  vote  of  46 
to  28  it  then  became  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. If  we  cannot  have  the  SMiate 
unendment,  I  would  rather  have  nothing. 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  why  they  suggested, 
incidentally,  that  if  we  cannot  agree  to 
this — which  they  say  is  better  than 
nothing;  it  is  not  at  all  what  they  want — 
they  would  advocate  the  same  thing  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  suggests,  just  strik- 
ing out  the  $250  billion  limitation. 

That  is  about  the  fix  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  I  certainly  respect  the  Sen- 
ator's view  on  this  matter.  I  voted  for 
him  in  conference.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  determine  the  will  of  the  Senate 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  oonunend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  remarks. 
As  he  has  said,  if  the  Jordan  anaaad- 
ment  is  not  available,  I  shall  vote  against 
any  kind  of  celling  oti  the  expenditures 
to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  supported  the  Jordan  amendmmt.  I 
did  so  after  great  soul-searching,  but 
I  thoiight  that  it  might  be  one  way  we 
could  try  to  accommodate  the  request  of 
the  Executive  and  still  preserve  some 
measure  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
control  the  purse  and  to  set  priorities. 


The  oonferenee  report  has  destroyed 
that.  Therefore,  I  see  no  way  to  go  but  to 
strike  out  the  celling  on  expenditures  re- 
quested and  simpty  grant  the  debt  in- 
crease and  go  from  here. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  Senate  tonight 
face  a  towering  decision.  It  is  probablj- 
as  great  a  decision  as  has  been  made 
in  this  body  during  the  history  of  the 
Republic  because  I  think  that  toniiJit, 
by  our  vote,  we  are  asked  to  choose  an 
entirely  foreign  and  heretofore  unknown 
govCTiunental  structure  of  delec»ting  to 
the  Executive  the  life  and  death  con- 
trol of  the'  departments  and  the  pro- 
grams of  this  Government.  Surely,  our 
Foimding  Fathers  did  not  envision  the 
Republic  to  fimetlon  that  way.  nor  did 
the  Constitution  provide  for  it.  Congress 
was    given    the    power    to    appropriate 
moneys  and  determine  how  they  should 
be  spent  and  determine  what  the  pri- 
orities should  be.  I  think  we  have  already 
started  down  the  slippery  slope  by  ap- 
proving revenue  sharing.  I  confess  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  finally  voted  for 
revenue  sharing  because  I  could  not  ar- 
ticulate definitely  enough  the  great  res- 
ervations I  had.  But  I  voted  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  and  I  expressed  at 
the  time  my  reservation  and  regret  at 
so  doing.   Because   in   revenue   sharing 
alone,  we  vastly  changed  the  Federal 
relationship    of    States,    counties,    and 
cities,  vis-a-vis  the  Federal  Government. 
As  we  finance  those  bodies  more  &n6 
more  on  a  direct  subsidy,  how  can  they 
become  but  vassals  of  a  central  power? 
Rather  than  enhance  their  independ- 
ence by  so-called  no  strings  attached, 
grants,  they  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Central  Gtovemment  and, 
therefore,  more  beholden  to  it. 

Now  tonight  we  are  faced  with  a  sec- 
ond wrenching  change  in  oiu-  form  of 
government.  We  vote  tonight,  if  we  vote 
for  the  conference  report,  to  give  the 
United  States  its  first  absolute  monarch 
in  the  fiscal  ffrtd.  We  vote  to  relegate 
Congress  to  an  honorary  ofllcrfiolder 
status,  to  ratify  the  budget  requests  up 
to  $250  billion  ceiling,  and  then  depart 
while  the  President  decides  what  de- 
partments shotild  be  fimded.  which 
should  be  cut  or  eliminated,  what  pro- 
grams will  live  and  function,  and  which 
will  suffer  starvatitm  or  death. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  surrender  of  the  Congress.  Granting 
that  our  performance  is  not  exemplary 
in  all  cases,  yet  we  do  remain  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  our  States. 
We  are  responsible  to  them.  We  must  an- 
swer for  th«n. 

Should  we  now  fold  up  and  surrender 
our  jiuisdlction  to  an  all  powerful  and 
all  reaching  Executive? 

The  Constitution  gave  the  President 
the  veto  power,  which  he  uses  freely. 
He  can  restrain  the  Congress  from  any 
spending  that  Congress  proposes  to  un- 
dertake, subject  only  to  the  override 
of  a  veto  which  requires  a  two -thirds 
vote.  As  all  of  us  know  in  this  body  that 
very  seldom  do  we  attain  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  to  override  an  Ex- 
ecutive when  he  vetoes  a  program  no 
matter  how  high  the  votes  are  when  we 
pass  a  program  in  the  first  place,  or  pass 
an  appropriation. 


"Hie  President  has  tremendous  power 
in  the  veto,  and  he  can  halt  in  the  very 
first  Instance,  If  he  has  the  will  to  do  so. 
tlie  spending  of  Congress  if  he  thlnkB  it 
is  excessive  by  exercising  his  veto.  More- 
over,  the  President  can  and  does  freeee 
funds  which  he  does  not  wish  to  spend. 
I  disagree  with  that  practice  in  many 
cases,  and  perhaps  all  cases.  I  think  that 
is  an  overreaching  exercise  of  his  power 
when  he  simply  refuses  to  spend  the 
money,  but  I  must  admit  that  there  is 
some  respectable  precedent  for  it.  at 
least,  that  does  not  tear  up  the  fabric  of 
the  division  of  powers  in  this  Govern- 
ment. But  now.  If  we  accept  this  confer- 
ence report,  if  we  grant  this  power  to  the 
President,  I  think  we  will  have  made  a 
full  abdication  of  the  power  of  the  ptn^e 
which  resides  in  Congress. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr. 
Packwood)  ,  in  this  body,  two  or  three 
nights  ago,  traced  the  historical  develop- 
ment in  the  English-speaking  parlia- 
mentary type  of  government  of  wresting 
from  the  King  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  placing  it  in  the  Parliament. 

That  is  what  our  forefathers  knew. 
ThSkt  is  what  our  forefathers  wrote  in- 
to our  Constitution  and  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tonight  and  abdicate  that  principle  and 
turn  back  to  the  Executive  the  power  of 
the  purse  that  belongs  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr,  President,  will  my 
colleague  >ield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
senior  colleague. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  we  abdicated  that  power  a  few  years 
ago  when  It  was  given  to  Lyndon  John- 
son? This  is  not  the  first  time.  This  Is 
following  a  precedent  that  the  Senate 
gave  to  the  President  In  1968,  with  much 
greater  power  than  this  bill  would  give 
to  this  President. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  enlighten 
me  as  to  what  it  was  we  gave  Lyndon 
Johnson  the  power  to  cut  out  any  pro- 
gram he  wanted,  to  cut  in  any  amount? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  We  required,  in  sec- 
tiwi  202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  that  he  make  a  re- 
duction of  $6  billion  in  expenditures  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969,  and  we  let  him  take 
it  out  of  any  part  of  the  budget  he 
plesised.  except  for  veterans'  boieflts  and 
interest  and  payments  on  the  trust  fund. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  be  opposed  to  giv- 
ing that  power  to  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Thomas  Jefferson,  or 
any  other  President  the  Senator  wanted 
to  name.  The  power  of  the  purse  is  here 
in  the  Congress, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that,  but  do  not  say  that  tonight,  for  the 
first  time,  Congress  is  abdicating  its  re- 
sponsibility. The  members  of  your  party 
abdicated  power  to  the  President  before 

this. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  wouM  say  to  my  senior 
colleague  that  I  am  sure  the  RepuWlcan 
Party  never  Jid  anything  that  is  repre- 
hensible, but  I  salute  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordah)  who  is  willing  to 
stcmd  up  and  fight  for  a  precedent  which 
I  intend  to  fight  for  tonight. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  1*0  Jvmior  Senator 
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rom  Utah  goes  arotoui  th«  point.  Will  he 
iwimlt  that  he  now  ramemJsers  that  this 
>ower  waa  given  to  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
19M  by  thxi  Senate,  and  this  is  not  the 
irst  time  that  this  kind  of  power  has  been 
xanaf erred  to  him? 

Mr.  MOSB.  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  do 
lot  believe  that  I  concurred  in  It.  I  think 
iM  Senator  was  ahie  to  search  around 
md  asked  the  Sesator  from  Louisiana 
uad  he  read  from  some  kind  of  piece  of 
paper,  but  if  we  ever  did  it,  it  was  a  mis- 
uUce  but  at  last  we  overcame  that  mis- 
;ake. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  wu 
igaiAst  doing  it,  but  in  1968 — and  Presi- 
lent  Johnson  did  not  want  It — tha(  was 
Lhe  Williams-Smathers  amendment.  The 
SexuUor  may  have  voted  against  it.  I 
would  be  surprised  if  he  did  vot«  for  it. 
Some  of  us — I  was  one — voted  against  it, 
uid  President  Johnson  did  not  want  it. 
President  Johnson  wanted  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  it  was  argued  by  former 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  that  he 
and  others  would  be  willing  to  support  a 
tax  increase  provided  the  President 
would  cut  spending  by  $6  billion — which 
Ls  about  the  same  amount  we  have  in- 
volved here.  That  is  what  emerged  from 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment 
after  it  was  sent  to  conference  with  the 
House.  President  Johnson,  as  we  know, 
made  a  lot  of  reductions  under  that  au- 
thority. I  point  out  the  authority  there 
was  50  times  as  broad  as  the  authority 
here.  This  is  limited  to  a  20-p«rcent  cut 
on  items  broken  down  into 

Mr.  MOSS.  Categories. 

Mr.  LONO.  Yes;  and  some  of  the  cate- 
gories are  as  small  as  three  or  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  so  that  the  cutting 
can  only  be  done  on  a  much  more  limited 
basis.  It  may  be  that  Congress  feels  dis- 
posed to  vote  to  make  a  President  do 
this  and  not  call  that  a  surrender  of 
legislative  power,  while  if  he  would  like 
to  be  asked  to  do  it.  that  that  is  a  sur- 
render of  power.  But  I  do  not  see  the 
difference  when  the  President  is  reluc- 
tant or  when  he  would  welcome  the  in- 
structions. There  is  no  doubt  alx>ut  it, 
we  gave  President  Johnson  broad  powers. 

So  it  has  been  done  here  again.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  its  being  done.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  both  did  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  reply 
first  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  some  Presidents  have 
in  times  past  refused  to  spend  certain 
sums  in  certain  situations.  I  realise  that 
there  is  a  precedent  because  of  that. 
However,  I  think  if  we  set  a  precedent 
by  saying  that  the  Congress  gives  the 
President  carte  blanche  authority  to 
spend  it  or  not  to  qjend  It.  he  can  pick 
out  programs  that  wiD  be  so  severely 
cut  down  that  they  are  impotent.  And 
we  will  have  surrendered  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  make  that  decision  and  will 
have  handed  it  to  the  President. 

Yes,  we  can  have  serious  problems.  And 
we  hope  we  can  hold  them  down.  But 
there  is  a  veto  power  when  the  appro- 
priations come  through.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  exercise  that  power  in 


these  categories,  he  can  do  so.  We  have 
had  three  HEW  vetoes.  And  we  have  had 
to  rewrite  the  HEW  appropriations  three 
times  during  the  administration  under 
the  incumbent  President.  So  he  has  been 
eflective  when  he  wants  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presiduit.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  regardless 
of  whether  we  did  sometliing  in  1968.  if 
we  should  not  have  done  it,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  do  it  now  because  of  our 
having  done  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Was  not  1968  about  the 
time  that  Congress  was  daily  giving  away 
all  of  its  power?  That  was  before  the  last 
Uttie  spark  of  hope  engendered  here  by 
the  passage  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  which 
I  am  sure  was  the  most  importsuit  bill 
that  the  Senate  dealt  with.  However,  the 
House  did  not  do  anytliing  on  that  bill. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dec- 
ades of  the  1930's,  it  seems  that  maybe 
the  Congress,  or  the  Senate  at  least,  is 
ready  to  get  into  the  ballgame  and  play 
our  constitutional  role  as  an  equal  power 
as  it  is  defined  in  the  framework  of  the 
government  in  which  we  operate.  And 
what  we  did  in  1968  or  1932  or  at  any 
other  time  is  no  precedent  and  no  reason 
to  do  something  that  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  Constitution  and  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  way  our  government 
was  set  up  so  that  there  would  be  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  and  we  would 
not  have  a  king  that  would  run  the  coun- 
try and  have  all  of  the  say  so. 

Regardless  of  what  we  did  at  other 
times,  tonight  is  the  night  we  wiU  take  a 
step  to  reverse  that  trend,  I  hope.  What 
Is  impoicAnt  Is  what  we  do  tonight,  and 
not  in  1968.  Tonight  will  be  the  time  that 
we  get  back  on  the  path,  the  hard  path, 
the  right  path  for  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  concur  in  what 
he  has  said.  As  I  have  stated  before,  if 
we  ever  did  it  before,  I  repent  that.  I  do 
not  recall  it.  Frankly.  I  was  completely 
unaware  of  anything  like  that  ever  hav- 
ing ha;q)ened  before  this.  And  if  it  did 
happen,  the  Senate  was  wrorig  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  wrong  in 
doing  that.  Tonight  we  ought  to  assert 
that  we  are  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  and  have  the  power  of  the 
purse  and  the  power  of  determining  pri- 
orities. That  is  where  those  powers  rest. 
The  President  is  simply  to  execute  the 
laws  and  spend  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congress. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  indulge  ourselves  here  in  partisan 
argument.  We  can  argue  on  whether  a 
spending  celling  ought  to  be  $250  bil- 
lion, $245  billion,  or  $255  billion.  We  can 
spend  our  time  tonight  trying  to  con- 
ceive of  new  formulations  or  form 
amendments  called  compromises.  How- 
ever, the  simple  truth  is  that  there  Is  a 
constitutional  issue  at  stake  and  we  had 
better  come  to  grips  with  it,  and  that 
constitutional  issue  is  embodied  in  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  section  7,  clause  2.  It  points  out 


that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  final  aay  on  all  matters 
relatmg  to  stppropriations.  That  is  em- 
bodied in  the  provision  which  permits 
two- thirds  of  the  Congress  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  well  aware 
of  the  pouibllity  of  the  iton  veto.  They 
did  not  provide  for  it  because  they  did 
not  want  it.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  designing  this  very  delicate 
balance  of  powers  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  and  the  judicial  pro- 
vided that  the  power  to  apprc^jriate,  the 
power  to  authorize,  and  the  power  to 
write  statutory  law  was  vested  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  also 
provided  that  there  could  be  a  check 
upon  that  power  by  a  Presidential  veto. 
The  President  can  veto.  He  cannot  au- 
thorize or  propose  a  statute,  or  appro- 
priate. However,  the  final  and  last  word 
on  all  matters  of  statutory  law,  taxes, 
and  appropriations  was  not  left  to  the 
executive  branch,  but  with  the  Congress. 

A  procedure  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitutlOTi  to  carry  out  that  principle; 
namely,  the  right  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  imder  terms  of  article  I. 
section  7,  clause  2,  which  reads: 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  oi  Rapresentatlves  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  It  become  a  Law.  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stataa;  If  he 
approve  he  shall  sign  It,  but  If  not  he  shall 
return  It,  with  his  Oblectlons  to  that  Hoiise 
in  which  It  shaU  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.  If  after 
such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  sbaU  agree  to  pass  the  BUI,  It  sluOl  be 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  It  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  If  approved  by  two  thirds 
of  that  Hoiise,  it  shall  become  a  Law. 

Those  are  the  provisicHis  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  relate  to  control  by  the 
Executive  over  the  law  or  appropriations. 
And  those  are  the  only  provisions  In  the 
Constitution  that  relate  to  the  use  of 
the  veto  power  by  the  Executive. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  I  have 
indicated  in  other  remarks  on  the  floor 
in  past  days.  Presidents  have  impounded 
fimds.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
give  legahty  to  a  President's  impound- 
ments. In  fact,  there  are  those  in  this 
body,  including  myself,  who  believe  that 
presidential  impoundment  violates  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  it  said 
here  tonight  that  the  President,  having 
the  power  to  impound,  has  a  similar 
power  to  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  compromise  proposal  from  the  con- 
ference committee.  It  is  not  true,  because 
impoundment  has  never  had  the  bless- 
ing of  this  body,  nor  should  it  ever  have. 
However,  the  compromise  before  us,  as  it 
is  called,  the  conference  report,  puts  the 
final  word  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  power  of  the  President 
to  use  an  item  veto  on  matters  of  legisla- 
tion and  appropriation.  I  cannot  sup- 
port it. 

We  are  engaged  here  tonight  not  in 
an  argument  over  dollars.  This  is.  indeed, 
a  debate  centering  around  constitutional 
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law.  It  is  my  Judgmoit  that  this  Is  the 
most  significant  single  constitutional  is- 
sue that  has  been  before  this  Congress 
since  this  body  struggled  with  the  issue 
that  tore  this  Nation  apart  prior  to  the 
days  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  say,  "WeU.  we 
are  only  doing  what  has  been  done  in 
other  times,"  as  I  heard  here  a  moment 
ago.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  want  to 
emphasize :  Once  we  have  taken  this  step 
it  gets  worse  every  time.  If  we  have  been 
guilty  of  giving  Presidents  authority  in 
previous  days  to  tamper  with  congres- 
sionsd  appropriations,  to  choke  off  leglB- 
latlon  by  starving  those  programs 
through  lack  of  funds,  we  better  erase  It 
tonight. 

Merely  to  have  said  in  other  days,  "We 
have  told  a  President  and  directed  a 
President  that  he  should  cut  back  on 
spending,"  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
precedent  that  ought  to  be  accepted  or 
standardized  by  the  formulation  of  law 
such  as  we  would  do  if  we  adopt  this  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  is  In  direct  con- 
tradiction with  the  Senate's  efforts  on 
the  original  legislation.  The  conference 
report  is  not  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
acceptable  compromise.  It  is  the  total 
reshaping  of  the  intent  of  the  Senate  for 
the  convenience  of  Presidential  desire. 
The  conference  report  eliminated  the 
ssrstem  of  proportional  cuts  that  was  in 
the  original  Jordan  amendment,  of  which 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor.  It 
eliminated  the  10-percent  ceiling  on  line 
items  within  the  appropriation.  It  com- 
pletely dilutes — In  fact  It  gives  away  con- 
gressional authority  to  control  our  ap- 
propriations. 

But  the  worst  part  about  the  confer- 
ence report  is  that  it  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  able  to  kill  such  programs. 
It  Is  not  just  this  prorgam.  but  let  us  look 
at  the  future.  Let  us  get  this  out  of  the 
realm  of  present  days.  We  are  talking 
about  giving  to  the  President  by  an  act 
of  Congress  authority  which  does  not  be- 
long to  him,  which  violates  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution. 

We  are  talking  about  giving  to  the 
President,  for  all  practical  purposes,  no 
matter  how  one  defines  it,  an  Item  veto. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Senate 
tonight  by  going  through  my  speech  of 
yesterday,  but  I  want  to  discuss  certain 
categories  mentioned  in  this  conference 
report  which  demonstrate  that,  for  in- 
stance, in  education,  the  President  would 
have  the  authority  imder  this  confer- 
ence report  to  completely  eliminate  vo- 
cational education,  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized vocational  education.  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. I  gather  we  want  vocational  educa- 
tion :  and  we  want  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress.  But  what  are 
we  doing?  We  are  giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  eliminate  vocational 
education.  I  do  not  think  he  will.  I  am 
not  making  any  such  accusation.  I  am 
saying  it  Is  within  his  power  if  this  con- 
ference report  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHRE:y.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  Senatw  has  before 


him  the  information  that  I  have  had 
placed  on.  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  I 
refer  to  the  table. 

Mr.  HUlfPHBXY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONO.  Vocational  education  was 
not  one  of  the  larger  items  in  the  cate- 
gory. The  Senator  will  note  that  voca- 
tional rdiabllitatlan,  which  Is  No.  603, 
combined  with  Nos.  604  and  605,  which 
are  educatkm  revenue  sharing  and  other 
education  aids,  and  those  Items  total 
$1,428  bUlian. 

That  would  s^^pear  to  me  to  be  an 
area  where  jrou  could  make  a  20 -percent 
reduction  which  would  be  about  $280  mil- 
lion. If  my  calculation  is  the  same  as  the 
Senator's  it  would  be  poaslble  to  reduce 
that  item  in  half,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
authority  would  give  him  the  power  un- 
der this  resolution  to  reduce  it  by  more 
than  that.  It  would  certainly  be  limited 
to  a  reduction  of  that  $280  million,  which 
would  be  substantial,  bat  not  eliminate 
it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  killing  it.  That  is  ectmomic 
anemia. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
argument,  but  I  am  sure  that  program 
could  stand  a  50-percent  cut.  There  is 
a  difference  in  that  and  eliminating. 

In  a  similar  situation  where  we  had  a 
Congress  which  had  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority we  imposed  on  President  Johnson 
the  authority  to  make  cuts,  so  the  au- 
thority we  imposed  on  him  would  have 
authorijsed  him  to  strike  all  three  of 
those  items  in  their  entirety. 

This  is  a  far  more  restrictive  provision. 
Congress  voted  for  that  in  the  bill  en- 
titled Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1868.  The  Senator  knows  that 
President  Johnson  at  that  time  was  try- 
ing to  get  a  tax  increase.  That  was  the 
10-pereent  surtax.  In  order  to  get  it  he 
was  compelled  to  comply  with  this.  I  did 
not  like  that  and  I  voted  against  it  when 
that  expenditure  limitation  was  added  to 
it.  I  would  have  to  state  frankly  that  the 
power  to  reduce  spending  forced  upon 
President  Johnson  at  that  point  was  far 
broader  than  anything  we  have  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  add  that  it 
compounds  the  mistake.  I  was  not  here 
in  1968. 1  was  out  b^ng  a  Vice  President 
where  you  have  responsibility  but  no 
power.  But  I  am  here  to  say  It  is  a 
mistake,  and  we  diould  not  continue  to 
do  it.  One  President  did  not  want  it ;  this 
President  does;  somebody  else  will  want 
it.  I  was  not  here  for  that,  but  this  i^ro- 
posal  would  permit  the  President  to  make 
these  cuts  in  these  appropriations.  For 
Instance  there  is  the  item  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  That  is  only  $72  mil- 
lion. Then  there  is  the  item  for  library 
services. 

Whatever  the  program,  there  is  a  time 
to  call  a  halt.  We  went  around  here  a 
long  period  of  time  in  days  gone  by  where 
we  said  to  the  President,  "We  will  give 
you  authcHity  to  send  forces  into  the 
Mideast;  we  will  give  you  authority  to 
send  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution." We  pealed  off  congressional  pow- 
ers and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  The  fact  that  we  have  done  It 
does  not  mean  it  is  right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  CoDgress  and  the  Congress  be- 
fore it  took  slmll£u-  action.  We  repealed 


the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  and  tliis 
Congress  in  the  War  Powers  Act  has 
aaid,  "We  went  too  far,"  and  it  is  trying 
to  at  least  reclaim  some  of  the  consutu- 
tional  authority  that  belongs  to  us. 

This  is  a  matter  that  goes  far  beyond 
whether  Lyndon  Johnson  got  something 
or  whether  Richard  Nixon  wants  some- 
thing. The  issue  is,  of  co  irse,  once  again, 
to  put  It  In  the  language  of  the  disun- 
guished  chairman  who  appropriately 
calls  our  attention  to  1968:  Are  we  in 
1972  going  to  make  the  precedent  of  1968 
even  more  firmly  Imbedded?  That  is  what 
we  are  doing.  We  are  saying  that  we  are 
incapable  of  legislating  our  own  affairs 

As  I  read  the  reports  there  is  approxi- 
mately $258  billion  in  what  we  call 
spending,  that  has  been  authorized  by 
Congreee.  That  is  about  $8  billion  over 
the  $250  bUUon. 

I  believe  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
ductions in  Federal  Expenditures  said 
the  President  would  have  to  reduce  the 
total  outlay  of  spending  by  $6.9  billion  to 
get  to  the  figure  of  $250  billion.  But  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact,  again,  that  in  this  same  so- 
called  increase  in  spending  was  $6  bil- 
lion fcH*  social  security  payments  which 
an  paid  for  by  a  rise  in  taxes,  and  that 
is  not  inflationary.  If  you  take  it  back 
out  of  the  economy  as  you  put  it  into 
certain  categories  or  groups,  it  is  not  in- 
flationary. And  the  main  argument  for 
the  President's  wanting  this  spending 
ceiling  is  that  if  we  do  not  give  it  to  him. 
we  will  have  to  have  a  tax  increase. 
When  the  Congress  Euithorized  an  in- 
crease in  social  security,  it  faced  up  to 
its  responsibility.  It  did  put  on  the  tax 
increase. 

I  submit  that  if  we  go  along  like  we 
are  talking  about  here,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  situation  here  where  we  can  come 
in  here  as  Representatives  or  Senators 
and  we  can  vote  in  any  way  we  want,  and 
we  look  to  Big  Brother  in  the  White 
House — whoever  he  is — and  say,  "You 
trim  It  back."  It  ijermits  the  Congress  to 
indulge  in  recklessness  and  irresponsi- 
bUity.  Today  we  are  held  accountable  for 
oar  votes,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
we  could  go  into  a  situation  where  we 
could  vote  appropriations,  knowing  full 
well  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  cut  them  back  becaiise  of  the 
authority  we  have  given  to  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
we  go  sdong  with  the  President  on  this, 
is  it  not  an  act  of  contrition?  What  we 
are  doing  is  beating  our  breast  and  say- 
ing "Mea  culpa,  mea  culpa."  I  mean,  we 
are  admitting  we  are  irresponsible  and 
that  we  cannot  run  the  affsdrs  for  which 
we  have  been  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  country  to  run,  and  we  are  leaving 
it  Co  someone  else  to  correct  them. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that  we 
have  resolved  the  military  budget  and  we 
cut  out  $5,227  million  from  the  budget 
estimate,  and  when  it  came  to  military 
construction,  we  cut  out  $337  million. 
When  it  came  to  the  bill  that  I  managed, 
the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  cut  out  $23  million. 

We  have  been  doing  our  job,  but  all  this 
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B  being  talked  about  In  this  presidential 
>ampalgn  to  justify  the  fact  that,  if  a 
az  IncreaM  should  take  place  next  year, 
t  Is  the  fault  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  Just 
i  political  gimmick — ^nothing  more  or 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
Senator  speaks  the  truth  suid  speaks  with 
1  clarity  that  all  can  imderstand.  But 
oeyond  this  year.  I  want  this  body  to 
Enow  that  you  are  putting  into  the  Pres- 
ident's hands  an  item  veto,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  langioage  of  this  ctmfer- 
ence  report.  It  means  that  after  Senators 
work  their  hearts  out  to  get  a  program 
that  means  something  for  their  State, 
they  are  going  to  wake  up,  after  teUlng 
their  constituents  what  they  got.  and 
find  that  the  President,  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  law,  will  or  can  cancel  it 
out. 

It  will  not  only  permit  the  President  to 
have  the  final  word,  which  Is  in  vioiation 
of  the  Constitution  in  matters  of  appro- 
priations, because  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Congress  has  the  final  word 
in  the  right  to  override  vetoes,  but  it  gives 
him  the  right  and  the  authority  to  hold 
a  political  club  to  beat  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives into  line.  They  are  going  to 
be  told.  "If  you  do  not  get  into  line,  you 
are  going  to  find  that  a  project  in  which 
you  are  deeply  interested  is  cut." 

We  have  seen  that  not  only  In  this 
administration  but  in  other  administra- 
tions, when  members  of  the  executive 
branch  and  lobbyists  have  done  that.  In 
fact.  In  the  instance  of  this  conference 
report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Director  of  the  Ofiftce  of 
Management  and  Budget  sat  In  the  con- 
ference. May  I  say  that  that  within  itself 
is  something  Senators  around  here  did 
not  have  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  yidd. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  Just  passed  a  $30 
billion  revenue  sharing  program.  Does 
the  Senator  know  where  the  President  is 
going  to  sign  that  bill?  In  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.  May  I  have  the  Senator's  ob- 
servation on  that?  What  does  that  have 
to  do  with  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator,  to  give  the  President  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  that  while  he  is 
signing  the  revenue  sharing  bill  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  and  signed  and  where  the  Con- 
stitution was  written,  if  they  will  refer 
to  article  L  section  7,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  Is  the  real,  basic,  funda- 
mental law  of  this  country,  it  iwints  out 
that  the  only  way  the  President  can 
override  the  win  of  the  Congress  on  ap- 
propriations is  by  the  veto,  and  then  the 
Presidential  veto  can  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Congress.  The  final 
word  is  with  the  Congress. 

What  does  this  particular  compromise 
in  the  conference  report  do?  It  permits 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cut 
programs  without  public  notice  It  per- 
mits the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  cut  programs  without  the  involvement 


of  Congress.  Yes,  programs  and  appro- 
priations can  be  reshaped,  tailored,  lim- 
ited, restricted,  and  cut  out  without  ever 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  having 
a  single  word  to  say  about  it.  I  think  It  is 
wrong. 
I  yield  to  the  Soiator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  talks 
about  playing  politics  with  these  cuts. 
Can  it  well  be  that  the  President  is  going 
to  Philadelphia  because  the  Democratic 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  endorsed 
Nixon's  candidacy? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  one  way 
that  the  carpet  could  be  placed  on  the 
doorstep,  and  I  have  a  feeling  it  will  be 
a  friendly  reception. 

May  I  say  I  have  been  working  very 
closely  with  some  of  our  colleagues  across 
the  aisle.  I  think  the  way  we  ought  to 
Judge  this  compromise  or  this  conference 
report  is  by  what  it  does  to  the  standing 
of  this  Congress  as  an  institution.  We 
are  demeaning  ourselves.  We  are  will- 
fully, voluntarily,  and  freely  giving  away 
the  most  important  authority,  power, 
and  responsibility  we  have  in  the  ap- 
propriation process.  We  are  permitting 
the  people  of  America  to  believe  that  we 
write  and  establish  public  policy,  only  to 
have  it  diluted,  changed,  limited,  and  dis- 
torted by  executive  action.  I  think  it  is 
wrong. 

I  will  Just  summarize  quickly.  "Rils 
conference  report  gives  the  President  an 
unprecedented  item  veto  over  congres- 
sional appropriations.  The  President,  not 
the  Congress,  will  now  have  the  last 
word.  This  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  allows  the  President  to  make  item 
veto  cuts  up  to  20  percent  in  designated 
budget  categories.  With  this  grouping  of 
ftinctional  programs,  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  eliminate  totally  such 
programs  sls  he  desires. 

This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
domestic  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — the 
resolution  which,  in  foreign  affsiirs, 
brought  us  trouble.  It  Is  a  new  political 
club  for  the  President.  With  the  celling 
as  Imposed  by  the  conference  report,  the 
President  will  be  able  to  put  undue  pres- 
sing on  individual  Members  of  Congress, 
holding  projects  in  their  districts  and 
States  as  rsuisom. 

The  spending  ceiling  promotes  con- 
gressional irresponsibility.  Members  of 
Congress  will  no  longer  be  accountable 
to  the  people  on  appropriation  matters. 
This  is  not  an  8 -month  grant  of  au- 
thority—this is  a  dangerous  precedent. 
May  I  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  fortified  that  observation 
by  noting  here  tonight  that  in  1968 
something  along  this  Une  was  given  to 
another  President,  only  to  have  it  come 
back  agsdn. 

May  I  emphasize  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land pointed  out  so  eloquently  the  other 
day.  of  congressional  irresponsibility  in 
fiscal  matters.  To  the  contrary,  since 
1946  every  Presidential  budget  has  been 
reduced — every  one  of  them — and  In  this 
instance,  where  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  $250  billion  mark,  it  was  because  of 
social  security,  a  20-percent  increase  in 
payments  which  the  President  now 
claims  he  was  for  by  sending  out  bul- 


letins all  over  the  country,  aad  it  is  paid 
for  by  increased  taxes. 

Furthermore,  the  $250  billion  budget 
ceiling  was  actually  broken  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  in  the  extra  requests  that 
were  made  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  for 
bombing,  for  foreign  aid,  and  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cut 
back  approximately  $6  billion  from  the 
President's  budget  estimate.  We  have 
changed  some  priorities.  We  have  put 
some  more  money  into  this  program  or 
that.  We  cut  some  out  of  foreign  aid.  We 
cut  some  out  of  space.  We  cut  some  out 
of  the  defraise  budget.  Congress  has 
established  its  responsibility,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  understand 
what  we  are  doing  here  tonight,  and  not, 
In  the  name  of  expediency,  just  try  to 
get  home,  as  much  as  all  of  us  want  to 
be  there,  but  rather  stay  here  and  vote 
tonight,  as  we  will,  and  vote  down  this 
conference  report. 

The  debt  ceiling  is  needed.  That  we 
can  provide  for.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
changing  the  rules  of  this  constitutional 
system  of  ours  in  midstream. 

Why  was  there  no  demand  for  such  a 
budget  ceiling  or  spending  ceiling  three 
m(»ths  ago?  Why  was  there  no  demand 
two  months  ago?  When  did  the  demand 
come  about?  Within  the  last  month. 
Within  the  political  season. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  how  our  re- 
marks can  be  interpreted.  There  will  be 
those  who  say  we  did  not  care,  that  we 
were  spendthrifts  and  wastrels,  and  they 
are  going  to  say  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  not  put  on  a  spend- 
ing criling. 

Let  me  say  we  have  put  on  a  spending 
ceiling.  We  do  it  every  time  we  make 
an  appropriation,  and  when  we  add  up 
those  appropriations,  they  are  not  ex- 
cessive in  terms  of  the  needs  of  this 
country.  The  budget  problems  of  this 
country  are  due  to  a  recession,  due  to 
failure  of  the  country  to  be  able  to  gen- 
erate revenues  for  the  Treasury.  Might 
I  add  that  some  of  the  other  budget 
problems  are  due  to  the  excessive  cost 
of  maintaining  a  huge  military  establish- 
ment. I  happen  to  believe  we  need  de- 
fense. I  have  not  voted  recklessly  on  de- 
fense cuts.  I  have  voted  to  reduce  some 
things,  but  I  believe  Congress  can  resolve 
this  issue  and  resolve  it  with  finality 

this  evening.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Dirks  of  my  staff  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  Chamber  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  issue  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  might  I  point  out  that  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  here  is  nothing, 
virtually  nothing,  compared  to  what  the 
Senate  did  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
President  back  in  1968,  and  the  President 
was  not  asking  for  it.  But  at  that  time 
we  had  a  big  deficit,  I  do  not  recall  the 
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exact  amount,  but  there  was  a  substan- 
tial deficit.  He  was  concerned  about  it. 
This  year,  on  a  consolidated  budget  basis, 
ve  have  a  $31  billion  deficit  staring  us 
In  the  face. 

In  order  to  -get  a  tax  cut.  President 
Johnson  had  to  go  along  with  having  this 
kind  of  power  imposed  (m  him,  except 
that  the  power  was  Ave  or  10  times  as 
great  as  imder  this  conference  report,  for 
example.  I  do  not  know  why  Senators 
want  to  strangle  on  gnat  when  5  years 
ago  they  swallowed  a  camel. 

Here  is  the  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port, 64  to  16,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  it  back  at  that  time,  when 
we  said  the  President  shall  cut  $6  bil- 
lion, about  the  same  amount  we  have  in- 
volved in  this  bill.  And  there  was  no 
Umitatloa  by  items. 

ITie  Senator  said  he  could  take  voca- 
tional education  and  cut  it  in  half.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  could  have  cut  it  out  com- 
pletely. And  in  addition,  when  you  look 
at  the  vocational  education  figure,  $568 
million,  the  most  he  could  cut  it  would 
be  half,  about  $280  million. 

Look  at  the  next  item,  educational  rev- 
alue sharing,  $100  million.  Other  educa- 
tional aids,  $745  mlllloii.  Go  on  down  and 
include  general  Bcience,  $696  million; 
manpower  training.  $3,918,000,000. 

Under  the  authority  we  gave  President 
Johnson,  he  could  have  cut  the  whole 
thing  out,  smd  that  was  Imposed  on  him 
by  act  of  Congress  without  his  asking 
for  it.  But  that  was  what  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  send  down  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign,  without  his  even  asking  for 
it,  but  it  was  forced  on  him,  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  16. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  such  an  in- 
ordinate thing  to  give  President  Nixon 
the  power  to  cut  the  items  20  percent, 
when  we  gave  President  Johnson  the 
power  to  abolish  them. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yidd  7 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  the  floor.  But  here  is  the  roll- 
call  on  the  conference  report,  64  to  16. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  anything  like 
that  now. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIQHT.  The  Senator  says 
he  does  not  know  why  there  is  a  differ- 
ent attitude.  I  think  the  principal  reason 
is  that  the  President  asked  for  this  power 
wltti  the  explicit  reason  of  expecting  It 
to  be  rejected,  and  then  being  able  to  say 
that  Congress  is  the  principal  necessity 
for  a  tax  Increase.  He  knows  and  every- 
one else  knows  that  we  have  to  have  a 
tax  bill  next  year. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG.  Might  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  is  awEire  of  the  fact  that  the  vote 
on  the  Wllliams-Smathers  amendment 
at  that  time  was  almost  closer?  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  roUcall  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  By  a  vote  of  S3  to 
35,  Congress  voted  to  impose  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  $6  billicm  cut.  which  is 
about  the  same  amount  we  are  talking 
about  here,  and  on  these  same  sensitive 
items  we  are  talking  about  he  was  given 
the  power,  not  to  cut  them  by  20  per- 
cent, but  to  wipe  them  out  completely. 

So  the  limitation  we  are  talking  about 


here  is  a  veiy  sever*  limitation  compared 
to  that  given  to  President  Johnson  to 
wipe  oat  wbole  categories  of  programs. 

itr.  PASTOR2.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  this  one  QUBsticn? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coDsent  ihat  the  voting  record  on 
the  fiiBatheni-Wllliams  proposal  be 
printed  in  tbe  Rkcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tally  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookb.  as 
foUows: 

Tb«  tmtvlt  w«s  announcwl — jmB  AS.  nayi 
36,  M  follows: 

(No.  M  Jjtf.] 

TEAS— 68 

Aiken,  AUott,  Boggs.  Brooke,  Byrd,  Va., 
Oarlaon,  CaM,  Cooper,  Curtis,  Dtrkaao,  Dodd, 
Domtnlck,  BastUnd,  Xrrla,  Vazuiln,  rong, 
Qon,  Orlffln. 

Hansen,  Hlckenlooper,  Honand,  Hnuka, 
InouyH,  Jackson,  Javlts,  Jordan,  Idaho, 
Kuchel,  M&nsaeld,  MeCn«lian,  Mclntyr«. 
Miller.  Montoya,  Idorton,  Moss,  Mundt,  Mur- 
phy. 

MuBkle,  Paaraon,  FcU.  Percy,  Prouty,  Ran- 
dolph,    BuM«U.     Scott,     Smathers.     Smith, 
Spong,  Stennls,  Symington,  Thurmond,  Tow- 
er, Tydlngs,  WlUlams,  Del. 
NAYS— 38 

Anderson,  Bartlett,  Bayh,  Bible,  Brewster, 
Bxirdlck,  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  Cannon,  Clark,  Cotton, 
Hlender,  Fulbrtght. 

Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hayden,  Hill, 
HoUlngs,  Kennedy,  Maas.,  Long,  La.,  Magnu- 
Bon,  McOee,  McOovem. 

Metoalf,  Mondale,   Monroney,   Morse,  Nel- 
son. Proxmire,  Blblcoff,  Talmadge,  Williams, 
N.J.,  Young,  N.  Dak.,  Young,  Ohk>. 
NOT  VOTINO— la 

Baker,  Bennett,  Church,  Omening,  Jordan, 
N.O.,  Kennedy,  N.Y.,  L#uiche,  Long,  Mo.. 
McCarthy,  Pastore,  ^Mxkman.  Tarborough. 

So  the  WUlUun«-Smathsr8  amendment.  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  iias  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know;  I  am  asking 
him. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
this  questicm:  We  all  know  there  is 
g(Ang  to  be  a  very  substantial  deficit 
in  the  budget.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  told  it 
was  going  to  be  about  $25  billion.  It  will 
end  up  to  be  about  $40  billion,  if  not 
more.  Will  the  Senator  please  explain  to 
us  just  where  Congress  appropriated 
more  than  the  amount  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration?  What  is  it 
that  was  done  that  puts  Congress  In  the 
position  that  it  has  to  undergo  an  act  of 
contrition. 

Ur.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  LONG.  Some  of  it  has  to  do  with 
funds  that  were  carried  over.  Some  of  it 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  President 
asked  for  the  revenue-sharing  bill  to 
start  in  1  year,  and  we  did  not  pass  it 
until  the  next  year.  It  gets  somewhat 
complicated.  Some  of  it  has  to  do  with 
such  different  things  as  carried  over 
obligated  funds.  But  there  it  is.  The  pro- 
jected deficit,  if  we  do  not  cut  the  $6 
billion,  is  $31  billion  on  a  unified  budget 
basis,  and  if  we  do  cut  the  $6  billion,  the 
projected  deficit  would  be  $25  billion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  President  of 


the  United  States  has  frosen  funds  be- 
fore, as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
already  pointed  out.  Unfortunately,  all 
this  is  being  used  as  an  Instrument  to 
accuse  someone  that  unless  Ccngrest 
gives  the  President  this  authority  which 
he  already  has — he  has  frocen  money 
before,  and  can  do  it  again — this  whole 
thing  is  beng  dooe  now  so  that  unless  we 
give  him  this  power,  which  he  knows  It 
is  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  could  ever 
acquire,  we  will  be  resp<Hisible  for  an 
increase  in  taxes,  and  that  is  where  we 
are  hurt  because  the  truth  Is  not  being 
told. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  one 
thing  to  say  cut  spending  by  $6  billkm. 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  say,  as  I  my- 
self contend  that  when  the  President  re- 
fuses to  spend  the  money  that  Congress 
appropriates,  it  is  a  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional authority.  To  make  a  $6-bil- 
lion  reduction  without  Congress  having 
ordered  the  President  to  do  so,  and 
acquiesce  in  it,  does  subject  the  Pres- 
ident to  a  very  strong  cliarge  that  he  is 
usurping  the  functions  of  government 
and  not  obeying  the  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  have  already 
reduced  the  military  budget  by  $5^ 
billion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  proceed,  if  I  may,  with  my  own 
statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  conference  reiwrt.  One  of  the  things 
that  intrigues  me  the  most  about  the 
discussion  tonight  is  that  the  principal 
reason  why  we  should  not  adopt  the 
conference  report  is  that  we  are  abdi- 
cating a  great  constitutional  power  that 
Is  rightfully  ours. 

The  difficulty  I  see  with  that  argument 
is  that  Congress  has  not  exercised  that 
responsibility.  If  it  was  interested,  as  it 
should  be,  in  establishing  an  ov«--all 
budget  In  determining  the  priorities 
under  that  budget,  then  it  should  not 
wait  lutil  the  last  minute  to  take  such 
action. 

Last  February  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  similar  celling,  which  if 
adopted  then  would  have  enabled  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  c^mstitutional  re- 
sponsibilities In  an  Intelligent  fashion. 

I  think  that  (me  of  the  most  serious 
criticisms  made  of  Congress  is  that  it 
does  not  exercise  intelligent  control  of 
the  budget.  To  try  to  claim  that  we  are 
doing  so  today  Just  files  in  the  face  of 
facts. 

It  is  well  known,  I  believe,  that  the 
<mly  things  we  control  are  the  appro- 
priations, the  funds  that  we  put  into  the 
pipeline.  In  no  way  are  we  exercising  a 
responsibility  over  the  rate  at  which 
these  funds  can  be  spent.  To  try  to  claim 
otherwise  is  just  contrary  to  facts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adoption  ot 
the  conference  report  proposed  by  the 
conferees  means  in  a  very  real  way  that 
Congress  will  be  exercising  far  more 
power  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  be  telling  the 
£>re6ident  that  of  the  $540  biUlon  that  is 
in  the  pipeline,  we  intmd  for  him  to 
spend  during  this  current  year  only  $250 
billion.  We  are  setting  the  ceiling,  not 
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he.  I  thliUc  that  Is  a  responsibility  of 
Congress. 

SeooDd,  let  me  also  point  out  that  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  compromise, 
the  Preelduit  will  be  able  to  cut  only  20 
percent  from  each  of  the  categories.  So  I 
say  thai  here  again  we  are  setting  a 
policy  for  the  President  that  he  cannot 
cut  more  than  20  percent  from  each  of 
these  categories.  If  we  fall  to  do  this,  If 
we  do  not  take  any  such  action,  then,  of 
course,  the  President  is  relatively  free 
to  spend  at  whatever  rate  he  wants.  He 
can  spend  above  $250  billion  or  below. 
He  can  decide  where  he  wsuits  to  cut  and 
how  much,  because  no  policy  decisions 
are  being  exercised  by  Congress.  In  con- 
trast, under  the  conference  report  it  is 
Congress  that  Is  setting  standards. 

I  would  nice  to  comment  on  another 
statement.  There  has  been  talk  about 
there  being  politics  Involved  In  this  mat- 
ter. But  economists  have  stated  time  and 
again  that  the  economic  pressures  are 
such  that  it  is  important  that  we  do 
something  to  stem  inflation  and  that  we 
do  something  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  can 
be  pointed  out  that  show  that  if  we  do 
not  bring  deficit  spending  under  control, 
we  will  again  be  running  a  very  serious 
risk  of  inflation. 

Senators  might  not  like  to  hear  that. 
We  might  disagree.  We  might  call  it 
politics;  but  the  fact  remains  that  econ- 
omist after  economist  has  said  that  un- 
less some  strong  measi^res  are  taken, 
this  is  the  risk  we  run. 

What  about  the  charge  concerning 
taxes?  As  I  mentioned  the  other  day  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  legislation,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  economists  urged  that  we  spend 
more. 

But  these  liberal  economists  also  urged 
that  we  increase  taxes. 

I  think  that  is  the  dilemma  we  face. 
Either  we  are  willing  to  enact  some  kind 
of  practical  spending  ceiling  at  $250  bil- 
lion, or  we  are  i?olng  to  be  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  increased  taxes,  or  inflation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
when  I  finish  my  statement. 

I  say  that  we  have  our  last  clear 
chance  of  adopting  a  positive  measure 
tonight.  Th5  only  choice  we  really  have 
is  to  support  what  the  conferees  have 
adopted.  We  may  argue  over  terms,  but 
it  seems  to  me  we  either  support  the 
conferees  or  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  the  fact  that  it  will  be  very  dlfflciUt 
to  enact  any  kind  of  limitation  whatso- 
ever. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  already  so  eloquently  pointed 
out,  there  is  precedent  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  are  delegating  for 
only  8  months. 

There  Is  no  truth  to  the  statement  that 
we  will  necessarily  continue  this  prac- 
tice after  8  months.  If  Senators  believe 
that  to  be  true,  they  have  less  faith  in 
Congress  than  I  do. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  hopes  that  I  have 
about  the  long  debate  we  have  had  on 
this  matter  is  that  Congress  will  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  and  adopt  pro- 
cedures early  next  year  that  will  give 


us  a  viable  handle  on  spending  and  on 
the  budget. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  veto,  Congress 
can  override  whatever  the  President  does 
under  this  compromise  language.  If  we 
disagree  tn  any  area  where  he  is  with- 
holding funds,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  taking  tiction  and 
overriding  that  action  of  the  President. 

In  closing.  I  would  urge  that  Congress 
adopt  this  proposal.  I  think  it  is  a  re- 
sponsible step  forward.  I  think  it  will 
help  us  to  face  the  rising  pressure  on 
our  economy,  and  I  hope  that  next  year 
Congress  will  take  decisive  steps  to  bring 
budget  matters  under  control. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor was  ready  to  j'leld  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  did  tell  the  Senator 
frcon  Rhode  Island  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  brought  out  the  question  of 
deficit  spending.  Will  he  admit  that 
when  this  twlmlnlstratlon  submitted  its 
1973  budget  estimates.  It  advocated  defi- 
cit spending  on  the  grounds  that  a  full 
employment  budget  would  justify  a  def- 
icit of  about  $25  bUllon? 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  is  true  that  the  admin- 
istration proposed  a  full  employment 
budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  has  also  advocated 
defense  spending  of  $25  billion  over  and 
above  the  revenue  that  would  come  in. 
Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  Is  correct.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  the  $258  bilttdn  or  $257  billion  that 
is  now  being  proposed  by  Congress  Is 
way  over  a  so-caiUed  full  employment 
budget.  In  fact,  the  ftill  employment 
budget  would  be  roughly  $245  billion. 
Now.  it  is  claimed  that  so  long  as  one  does 
not  exceed  the  full  employment  budget, 
one  avoids  creating  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. But  even  imder  that  doctrine,  a 
$250  billion  budget  leaves  Inflationary 
pressures. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  Is 
plenty  of  blsune  to  be  shared  all  the  way 
around,  with  the  executive  branch  as 
well  as  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  point.  I  do 
not  think  politics  is  the  point.  I  think 
we  are  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
situation,  so  as  to  avoid  inflationary 
pressiire;  to  develop  a  sound  economy 
that  provides  employment  without  in- 
flation. For  that  reason,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
tonight  we  have  forgotten  what  we  did 
when  we  voted  on  this  bUl.  We  voted  a 
spending  ceiling  of  $250  billion.  It  is  in 
the  bill. 

The  House  voted  a  spending  celling  of 
$250  billion.  That  is  accomplished.  That 
was  not  in  conference.  We  could  not  take 
it  out,  so  now  the  only  question  before 
us  Is,  How  do  we  reach  the  $250  billion? 

It  is  not  for  us  now  to  say  that  we  are 
making  history.  We  are  for  the  first  time 
or  for  the  second  time  giving  the  Presi- 
dent power  that  he  should  not  have. 

We  have  already  done  that.  There  Is 
nothing  we  can  undo  about  it,  unless  we 


reject  the  whole  conference  report  and 
the  whole  thing  goes  out  the  window. 
Do  we  accept  the  pattern  for  reducing 
the  amoimt  of  expenditures  down  to  the 
$250  binion,  or  do  we  reject  it? 

It  is  not  the  philosophical  question  of 
whether  we  are  permitting  the  President 
to  usurp  power.  We  made  that  decision 
when  we  voted  the  bill  out  of  the  Senate 
with  the  $250  billion  celling  in  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  admit 
that  the  conference  report  is  a  lot  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  done  In  the 
Senate?         

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  not  with  respect 
to  the  celUng— — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  $250  billion  ceil- 
ing,  yes,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
we  have  gone  from  the  10  percent  to  the 
20  percent,  which  gives  the  President  the 
authority  of  establishing  priorities  that 
may  be  objectionable  to  the  Congress. 
That  Is  the  point.  We  are  all  for  the  $250 
billion  ceillngr,  but  all  we  are  saying  Is 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  be  a  better  partner  in  estab- 
lishing priorities.  When  you  take  the  20 
percent  out  of  any  particular  item,  you 
could  nullify  the  program.  "Hiat  is  what 
we  do  not  want  to  happen.  We  gave  the 
President  a  leeway  of  10  percent  but  the 
Senator  went  to  conference  and  came 
back  with  giving  him  20  percent.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  do  not  want.  Because  we 
do  not  want  to  take  it  out  of  homing  for 
the  elderly,  or  education  or  other  social 
programs. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded 
to.  the  Senator  only  for  a  question,  not 
(or  an  argument. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  making  a  speech. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  know  you  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  the  point 
again.  We  told  the  President  to  reduce 
spending,  and  we  told  him  in  this  body 
how  we  thought  it  should  be  reduced, 
and  the  House  told  him  how  they 
thought  it  should  be  reduced.  Both  we 
and  the  House  told  him  that  we  gave  him 
the  responsibility  to  cut  it  back.  Now  to 
come  back  and  say  that  because  we  gave 
him  the  responsibility  he  is  going  to  mis- 
use it,  that  Is  not  the  question  any  more. 
We  gave  him  that  responsibility.  We 
mandated  that  he  make  that  reduction. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  point  is  m  to  the 
precedent  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
that  by  a  vote  of  53  to  35,  with  myself 
voting  against  it.  a  Democratic  Congress 
imposed  on  a  Denocratic  President  the 
power  and  the  mandate  to  make  the  cut 
in  the  same  fashion  that  the  House  pro- 
posed the  present  President  make.  When 
we  get  down  to  it,  we  find  that  the 
precedent  for  a  proportionate  cut  in 
spending  does  not  exist,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, but  the  precedent  of  telling  the 
President,  "You  will  cut  x  amount"  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1968.  There  it  is. 
The  vote  was  53  yeas  35  nays.  I 
think  we  can  see  that  we  Imposed  that 
same  requlrwnent  on  this  President.  By 
the  language  in  both  bills,  we  mandated 
the  President  to  make  that  cut.  It  Is  no 
longer  a  question.  He  has  been  charged 
by  Congress  to  make  the  cut.  So  vrboi 
we  say  that  we  are  breaking  precedent 
and  we  are  giving  up  the  power  of  Con- 
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gress,  if  we  did  that,  we  did  it  the  other 
0ifht-  We  are  not  doing  it  tonight. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
taise  yet  another  matter  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  that  is  the  provi&ion 
which  relates  to  extended  unemploywi 
compensation  which  was  included  in  the 
bUL  This  issue  affects  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  In  the  country  who  have 
ekhausted  their  regular  State  unem- 
ployment entitlement  and  now  are  likely 
to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Itoe  settlement  in  the  conference  re- 
port is  most  unsatisfactory  because  it 
onxits  the  very  material  element  of  the 
Senate  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Maonuson.  myself  aixd  others,  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Lohg)  ac- 
cepted. 

The  original  amendment  passed  by  the 
Senate  made  three  changes  in  existing 

First,  it  eliminated  the  120-percent 
"off"  trigger,  that  is,  the  requirement 
that  insured  unemployment  remain 
above  120  percent  of  the  average  insured 
unemployment  rate  during  the  previous 
2  years  for  the  State  to  remain  in  the 
program. 

Second,  it  eliminated  the  120-percent 
"on"  trigger  requirement,  that  is,  the  re- 
quirement that  insured  imemployment 
must  be  at  least  120  percent  of  the  aver- 
age during  the  previous  2  years  for 
the  State  to  qualify — or  requalify— for 
the  program. 

Third,  it  eliminated  the  requirement 
that  at  least  13  weeks  must  lapse  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  a  State  "off" 
indicator  and  a  State  "on"  indicator. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  any 
State  which  has  triggered  out  of  the  pro- 
gram because  its  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment was  less  than  120  percent  of 
the  average  insured  unemployment  rate 
during  the  previous  2  years,  or  because  its 
current  level  of  insured  unemployment 
had  dropped  below  4  percent,  could  re- 
qutdlfy  whenever  its  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  rises  again  to  reach  4  per- 
cent. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
helped  25  States  to  requalify  or  remain 
qualified  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  conference  amendment  removed 
only  the  120  percent  "off"  trigger.  This 
would  help  States  which  have  or  would 
have  triggered  out  of  the  program  solely 
because  of  the  120  percent  requirement, 
that  is  States  where  Insured  imemploy- 
ment has  remained  above  4  percent  to 
requalify  for  the  program.  It  would  not 
help  States  Ln  which  Insured  unemploy- 
ment drops  below  4  percent  at  any  time, 
such  States  will  continue  to  be  subject 
to  both  the  4  percent  and  the  120  per- 
cent "on"  trigger  requirement  In  order 
to  requalify. 

The  following  States  would  be  helped 
by  the  conference  amendment:  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan,  Vermont,  Alaska. 
Washington.  Nevada,  Rhode  Island, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  New  Jersey.  In  each  of 
those  States  unemployment  has  dropped 
or  is  expected  to  drop  to  less  than  120 
percent  of  the  average  during  the  pre- 
vious 2  years,  but  not  below  4  percent. 

Am(»ig  the  States  not  helped  by  the 
conference  amendment,  that  is  those 
States  siich  as  New  York  where  unem- 


ployment has  dropped  or  is  expected  to 
drop  below  4  percent  and  then  climb 
back  above  4  percent,  are  Montana.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Call- 
foroia,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  Utah, 
West  Virginia,  Idaho,  Hawaii,  Arkansas, 
and  North  Dakota. 

In  New  York  the  insuaed  unemploy- 
ment level  just  dropped  below  i  percent 
last  week.  Because  of  seasonal  factors 
statisticians  are  certain  that  it  will  climb 
back  above  4  percent  by  January  15. 

To  permit  New  York  and  other  States 
similarly  situated  it  is  necessary  to  elim- 
inate the  120  percent  "on"  trigger  as 
well  as  the  "off"  trigger. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
an  opportunitjr  will  be  afforded  to  re- 
negotiate this  matter  with  the  House. 
This  is  an  elementary  difficulty.  In  my 
State  it  affects  170,000  to  200,000  workers 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  in  all 
the  other  States  that  I  have  named.  It 
seems  inconceivable  that  this  kiiKl  of  dis- 
criminatory rule  would  be  adopted. 

I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  begrudge 
benefits  to  the  nine  States.  I  am  delighted 
that  they  have  it.  But  why  deny  it  to  the 
other  15?  If  it  is  equitable  for  the  United 
States  to  go  forward  on  this  50-50  shar- 
ing for  the  nine  States,  certainly  it  is 
equitable  to  go  forward  with  the  other 
15,  if  their  unemployment  climbs  back 
above  4  percent.  Why  discriminate 
against  some?  Either  do  not  do  it  at  all, 
which  again  would  be  inhumane,  or  do  it 
for  all  thoee  who  are  comparably  affected. 
So  that  I  hope  very  much  the  opportu- 
nity will  be  ajfforded,  in  respect  of  a  vote 
on  the  conference  report,  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  coQunittee,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  LoMG),  who  has  so  capably 
handled  this  matter  on  the  floor,  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  services  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bknnitt).  and  other 
Senators  who  have  given  great  assistance 
in  placing  this  bill  into  the  position  where 
it  can  be  considered  properly. 

The  spending  ceiling  compromise 
worked  out  in  the  conference  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  impractical  and  unwork- 
able bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

As  stated  previously  and  so  capably  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bkhnktt>. 
the  $250  billion  amount  has  been  estab- 
lished both  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House. 

But  now  let  us  talk  about  what  could 
take  place.  I  certainly  commend  the 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Conunit- 
tee.  The  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Hansen)  and  I  have  worked 
on  the  statement  here  ttmight  which  I 
will  place  in  the  Ricors,  but  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  it  flrat,  regarding  just 
what  flexibiUty  is  given  by  the  compro- 
mise worked  out  and  which  is  before  tis 
now. 

Under  the  Jordan  amendment,  the 
President  would  be  required  to  make  re- 
ductions of  equal  proportions  in  all  re- 
ducible programs  with  a  limit  of  10  per- 
cent. If  any  programs  at  all  were  cut,  the 
Senate  version  would  require  that  the  ap- 
propriations, even  for  the  legislative 
branch,  would  have  to  be  similarly  re- 
duced. 


This  appears  to  give  the  President  a 
mandate  to  cut  congressional  salarlee  up 
to  10  percent — and  that  would  mean  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
this  Chamber  also.  That  Is  not  exclusive, 
but  the  mandate  goes  far  beyond,  I  am 
sure,  the  original  intent,  so  that  it  does 
not  offer  the  flexibility.  When  we  say 
that  20  percent  is  too  much,  the  Preai- 
dent  can  cut  more  than  that  today  if  he 
so  desires.  And  he  has  the  power. 

We  have  not  had  all  of  these  things 
happen  that  some  of  the  Senators  have 
said  they  were  afraid  would  happen.  He 
has  not  made  wild  cuts.  However,  he 
could  have.  It  could  be  challenged  if  that 
were  to  happen.  Senators  talk  about  the 
constitutionality  of  it.  However,  over  the 
years  and  under  many  Prealdents  this 
has  happened. 

If  any  programs  at  all  were  cut,  the 
Senate  version  would  require  that  the 
appropriations  even  for  the  legislative 
branch  would  have  to  be  similarly  re- 
duced. This  appears  to  give  the  Presi- 
deat  the  mandate  to  cut  congressional 
salaries  up  to  10  percent. 

This  is  a  very  sUange  method  of  pre- 
serving the  congressional  pro-osatlvee 
that  we  are  concerned  about  in  this 
legislation. 

In  effect,  the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill 
would  limit  the  reduction  in  any  pro- 
gram, even  one  of  low  priority,  to  the 
same  percentage  as  could  be  taken  from 
the  most  vital  governmental  function. 

We  could  have  something  absolute 
essential  that  should  not  be  cut.  It 
would  be  starving  for  funds.  But  tt 
would  have  to  be  cut  pn^rartionately 
under  the  bill  that  the  Senate  sent  to 
conference 

If  a  10-percent  reduction  were  needed 
in  a  large  program  to  reach  the  $250 
billion,  the  Jordan  amendment  would 
require  a  10-percent  cut  in  everything, 
including   legislative   apprc^riations. 

The  Jordan  amendment  is  a  meat- 
six  approach. 

It  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  s<Hne  programs  would  be 
crippled  by  a  10-percent  cut.  while 
oUiers  would  not  be  damaged  in  the 
least  due  to  the  differing  nature  of 
various  programs. 

The  Director  of  the  OMB  pointed  out 
in  our  pubUc  hearings  that  any  cut  in 
the  urban  roiewal  appr<H>natian  would 
not  affect  spending — outlays — this  fis- 
cal year  at  all.  Similarly,  the  1973  im- 
pact of  cuts  in  long  leadtime  pro- 
curement and  construction  appropria- 
tions would  be  very  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  oi  the 
same  proportion  in  other  programs 
could  easily  disrupt  some  of  them.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  sznall  agencies 
which  are  not  readily  6UscQ>tible  to  cuts 
of  a  given  percentage,  such  as  larger 
ones  can  accomnuxlate. 

This  does  give  flezibility.  It  Is  so  badly 
needed.  I  think  it  is  a  good  compromise. 
It  is  something  that  is  workable  and 
practical. 

In  many  insttinces  It  only  makes  sense 
to  cut  programs  either  not  at  all  or  sub- 
stantially. Some  of  them  can  be  cut  a 
small  percentage  without  going  all  the 
way. 

Most  important,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  bill  with  the  Jordan 
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amendment  makes  it  difBcult  11  not  im- 
possible for  the  administration  to  hold 
Federal  spending  to  the  $250  bllUon  limit. 

We  have  heard  estimates  that  Federal 
spending  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $257  billion  this  fiscal  year  unless  the 
spending  celling  is  Imposed. 

Let  us  look  at  former  years.  We  have 
been  talking  about  them.  What  hap- 
pened? We  have  gone  far  over  the  actual 
amount.  However,  suppose  that  the  Fed- 
eral ceiling  should  be  headed  for  $260 
WlMon  or  more.  We  realize  what  would 
happen.  I  do  not  want  to  take  extra  time 
here  tonight  to  cover  the  subject,  because 
I  ttilnk  It  has  been  very  well  brought  out 
by  tlJe  ^lalrman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  who  have  illxistrated,  I  hope  to 
everyone's  satisfaction,  that  this  is  a 
workable  compromise  that  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  meeting  a  problem  that  we  do 
face  tonight. 

The  Senate'  bill  recognizes  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  in  excess  of 
the  $250  billion  accepted  In  this 
legislation  as  allowable.  It  orders  the 
President  to  rectify  the  mistake;  then  it 
Imposes  conditions  which  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  administration 
to  do  the  job  If  we  leave  It  on  the  basis  it 
was  in  previously.  I  do  feel  that  we  have  a 
workable  solution.  We  have  a  serious 
problem.  It  was  brought  out  publicly  by 
Secretary  Shultz  that  we  must  live  up  to 
our  responsibility.  He  said: 

The  f»ct  la,  w«  h»Te  got  to  ohang*  the 
whole  way  of  thinking  in  every  part  of  the 
^vemmeat — not  only  In  the  Congress  but  in 
the  Admlnlatrstlon  lt»elf.  The  approach  hft« 
:o  become,  -flght,  and  keep  spending  under 
control." 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  is  at  fault,  or  that  the  admin- 
istrative branch  Is  at  fault,  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  at  fault.  I  am  saying  that 
we  must  all  work  together  and  realize 
that  this  is  what  we  are  up  against. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday, 
October  13,  I  warned  that  it  would  be  a 
wholesale  abdication  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility If  we  were  to  give  up  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  permit  any  Presi- 
dent to  cut  back  or  eliminate  entire  pro- 
grams without  congressional  control.  I 
suggested  that  where  individual  pro- 
grams are  cut  more  than  10  percent 
there  is  a  policy  decision  involved.  It  re- 
lates to  priorities  of  expenditure  which 
should  Involve  congressional  review.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  did  not  accept 
my  amendment  which  would  have  per- 
mitted either  House  to  override  presi- 
dential spending  cuts  where  they  ex- 
ceeded 10  percent  of  anj-  budget  item — 
of  which  there  are  estimated  to  be  1,500. 

The  Senate  instead  adopted  the  Jordan 
amendment  which  would  have  required 
a  proportional  reduction  in  spending  for 
all  programs  which  were  not  specifically 
exempted.  I  believe  that  this  was  not  the 
best  approach,  since  there  is  not  a  pro- 
portional amount  of  leeway  in  every  pro- 
graxa.  and  I  can  see  no  logic  behind  re- 
ciuirlrig  a  proportional  spending  reduc- 
tion, and  some  programs  are  already  cut 
to  minimum  subsistence  levels. 

While  I  strongb'  support  the  $360  bU- 


Uon  limitation  on  spending,  I  believe  that 
the  better  approach  would  be  to  give  the 
President  limited  latitude  to  make  budg- 
etary decisions  subject  to  a  congressional 
override.  Unfortunately,  the  conference 
committee  has  now  adopted  a  solution 
that  is  no  better  than  the  Senate's  man- 
date or  the  House's  open  ticket.  The  con- 
ference committee  would  permit  the 
President  to  cut  up  to  20  percent  within 
only  48  specified  categories  of  programs 
and  with  only  a  few  exempted  areas. 
Within  that  20 -percent  range,  there 
would  be  no  congressional  voice  at  all. 
We  entirely  abdicate  our  responsibility 
for  priorities. 

What  troubles  m©  is  the  fact  that  these 
categories  are  so  broad  that  entire  pro- 
grams could  be  eliminated  without  any 
congressional  approval  whatsoever. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  or 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
*Mr.  BnrNETT)  or  any  others  supporting 
the  conference  report,  if  it  is  not  true 
that  under  the  conference  report  a  Pres- 
ident could  entirely  eliminate  all  military 
construction,  and  all  Department  of  De- 
fense research  and  development  without 
any  congressional  approval  whatsoever? 
For  Instance,  item  051  of  table  15 
lumps  together  defense  items  aggregating 
$76  billion.  As  I  read  the  conference  re- 
port, the  President  would  be  permitted 
to  cut  up  to  $15  billion  from  these  pro- 
grams provided  he  does  not  go  below  the 
$250  billion  level.  Am  I  not  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  conferees  woiild  permit 
the  President  to  eliminate  all  research 
development  and  all  military  construc- 
tion without  any  further  congresslontd 
authority  or  review? 

Am  I  not  correct  In  assuming  that  the 
President  could  entirely  eliminate  the 
funds  for  action  in  Item  152  without  any 
further  cxvngresslcKial  review  whatever? 
Under  Item  508  would  It  not  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  eliminate  all  fund- 
ing for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 
Under  item  602  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  eliminate  the  entire 
budget  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  entire  budget  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  without  any 
further  congressional  approval? 

Under  item  602  would  It  not  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  eliminate  entirely 
certain  higher  education  programs?  Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  know  at  this  time  which 
programs  will  be  cut  back  or  eliminated 
entirely? 

Under  item  605  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  eliminate  entirely 
all  funds  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  together  with  all  funds  In 
that  Item  under  the  legislative  branch? 

Under  item  609  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  eliminate  the  entire 
budget  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Boeutl  or  the  entire  budget  for  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission? 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  know  which 
housing  programs  wlU  be  cut  back  and 
which  may  be  eliminated  entirely? 

Under  Item  908  would  It  not  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  eliminate  all  law 
enforcement  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  together  with  the  entire 
budget  of  the  Commission  on  C^yll 
Rights?  :r3ji.'f) 


Let  us  take  the  area  of  agriculture. 
Under  item  350,  wo«dd  it  not  be  posslUi 
for  the  President  to  eliminate  entirely 
the  cotton  allotment  of  $5.4  billion,  and 
the  entire  cotton  allotment  Is  only  $8.20 
mUllon. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  are  ap- 
parently willing  to  set  a  precedent  that 
the  executive  branch  can  on  Its  own  ea- 
tirely  do  away  with  programs  or  ev^ 
agencies  which  have  been  carefully  es- 
tablished through  the  legislative  process. 
I  am  disturbed  that  such  a  serious  ero- 
sion of  congressional  power  would  be 
proposed.  The  conferees  apparentiy  for- 
get the  bitter  struggle  between  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  and  the  King  ova 
precisely  the  powers  which  we  are  nov 
asked  to  give  up. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  stated 
this  arises  from  default  of  action  by  the 
legislative  branch,  and  I  agree  In  that 
conclusion,  but  Is  this  an  excuse  to  turn 
It  over  to  the  executive  branch?  This 
would  be  blaming  the  Senate  for  a  dic- 
tatorial takeover  by  that  branch.  As  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  said.  It  Is  trying 
to  get  a  handle  on  the  situation,  but  the 
handle  should  be  our  handle  and  not 
the  handle  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
this  conference  report  does  not  meet  that 
objective. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  country 
knew  how  important  It  was  for  the  legis- 
lative representatives  of  the  people  to 
have  control  over  our  Nation's  spending. 
Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

And  article  I,  section  9  provides  that: 
No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

I  for  CBie  am  not  willing  to  subvert  this 
constitutional  power. 

We  should  also  consider  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  will  probably  be  renewed 
and  in  future  years  will  lead  to  "over  ap- 
propriating" by  the  Congress  In  antici- 
pation of  budgetary  cuts  to  be  made  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  this  authority. 
This  would  be  a  most  irresponsible  prac- 
tice but  one  which  would  almost  be  In- 
evitable under  this  precedent  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  attempt  to  protect  their 
pet  projects. 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  that  every 
President  engages  In  a  certain  amount 
of  congressional  arm  twisting  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  passage  of  measures  fa- 
vored at  the  White  House.  This  is  true 
of  every  administration.  Do  we  want  to 
permit  a  president  to  augment  his  al- 
ready formidable  powers  by  threatening 
to  hold  up  public  works  projects  In  a 
Member's  district  If  he  does  not  support 
a  given  piece  of  legislation?  This  too 
would  entirely  subvert  the  separation  of 
powers  and  make  the  Congress  extreme- 
ly vulnerable  to  the  executive  branch  in 
exercising  its  legislative  judgment. 

The  conference  report  in  my  judgment 
is  an  ill-conceived  and  dangerous  dis- 
tortion of  our  separation  of  powers  and 
I  shall  therefore  vote  against  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr,  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  re- 
minds me  of  his  father.  It  was  alwajrs  his 
position  that  we  have  a  function  to  play. 
The  comments  of  the  Senator  are  very 
appropriate,  and  I  associate  myself  with 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  LoNO,  Mr.  Binnstt,  and  Mr.  Javtts 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  hONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  I 
might  yield  to  the  Senator  tram  New 
York  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I,  too.  feel 
the  whole  heritage  of  the  family  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  brings  him  to  this 
point.  I  think  the  Senate  should  take 
note  of  what  he  says  on  this  subject  with 
the  utmost  sincerity. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  myself  that  one 
of  the  things  that  deeply  troubles  me. 
and  we  are  not  oblivious  to  history,  Is  that 
emphasis  has  all  been  on  cutting,  but 
cutting  what?  Of  this  budget  $78  billion 
is  for  defense,  and  the  President's  pro- 
posal has  been  to  add  $4  bilUonto  de- 
fense, not  cut  It. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  cMr. 
Pastork)  Is  correct  about  cutting  it  $5 
billion. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  thought  I 
was  yielding  so  the  Senator  could  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  the  floor. 

■  Mr.  LONO.  No.  I  have  the  floor. 
;  Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  if  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  I  had  been  rec- 
ognized. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  was  the 
fault  of  the  Chair.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  still  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  said  he  3^eld- 
ed  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAKT.  The  Senator  Is  not  cor- 
rect. I  did  not  3i^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  does  not  matter.  I  will 
only  take  1  minute.  My  only  point  Is 
with  respect  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tion. This  is  in  the  minds  of  many  Sen- 
ators. One-fourth  of  the  $250  billion  is 
involved  In  the  Defense  Appropriation 
and  couple  that  with  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain spokesmen  for  the  administration 
have  talked  about  how  manpower  train- 
ing programs  are  to  be  affected  or  dis- 
mantied.  and  these  ase  things  that  worry 
us.  That  Is  why  this  is  not  the  previous 
case.  Every  case  has  its  own  history.  So 
I  think  the  words  uttered  by  the  Senator 
are  very  important  to  us  all.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  on  his  speech. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
point  is  ths^  If  we  are  to  grant  this  pow- 
er it  should  be  only  on  line  items  so  we 
keep  some  control.  With  respect  to  giving 
this  broad  power,  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  not  here  tonight  and  may  not 
realize  there  is  Involved  the  authority 
to  cut  deeply  many  of  the  programs  in- 
volved. I  think  the  Senator  should  under- 
stand that  before  they  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure tonight. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Louisiana  was  here  In  1968. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  President.  At  that 
time  we  debated  about  the  liattle  of  Run- 
nymede.  I  was  one  at  thoee  who  voted 
against  tiiis  spending  limitation  on  any 
basis  at  all.  I  was  one  of  the  14  Senators 
that  voted  against  the  eonferraoe  report 
when  it  came  t)aek. 

I  appreciate  all  the  fears  that  have 
been  expressed,  but  we  have  had  ex- 
perience under  a  spending  limit.  I  regret 
to  report,  the  only  way  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  able  to  get  q^ending  under 
decent  control  is  by  spending  limitations 
where  you  call  upon  the  President  to  cut 
back.  Look  what  happeited  to  the  budget 
deflclt  over  the  years.  Starting  in  1M4 
and  1965,  with  the  Vietnam  war,  it  built 
up  to  around  $3.7  billion,  then  $8  billion, 
and  then  $25  bilUon.  So  with  a  $25  billion 
deficit  In  1968  Congress  said  we  must  act. 
I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  that  spending 
limitation,  but  the  President  was  de- 
manding a  tax  increase  and  Congress 
was  reluctant  to  go  along  with  it.  Finally 
it  was  proposed  here  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  Mr.  Smathers,  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  Donocrat,  that  the  only  way 
to  get  this  under  control  is  to  vote  a  tax 
Increase  on  one  hand  and  a  spending 
limitation  on  the  other  hand. 

We  voted  a  tax  Increase  of  about  $8 
biUlwi.  On  that  same  bill  we  placed  a 
spending  limitation  that  required  the 
President  to  cut  back  by  $6  billion.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  one  of  those 
Senators  who  did  not  like  the  presi- 
dential cut  without  it  being  specified 
where  he  was  going  to  make  the  cut.  I 
voted  against  the  conference  report.  Here 
is  a  list  of  those  who  voted  with  me 
against  the  coriference  report,  and  here 
are  the  53  Senators  who  voted  for  this 
kind  of  spending  cut.  At  that  time  the 
deficit  was  $25  billion.  That  Is  what  Pres- 
ident Ntxon  Is  projecting  this  year,  a 
deficit  of  $25  bllUon  with  the  spending 
celling,  and  we  are  faced  with  a  deficit 
of  $31  bllKon  without  it.  Then,  In  1968. 
it  was  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
should  have  been  making  speeches  with 
respect  to  Runnymede  and  King  James. 

The  Senate  decided  to  make  the  Pres- 
ident cut  $6  billion.  That  is  about  the 
same  figure  $6  bllUoo — that  this  Presi- 
dent would  like  us  to  ask  him  to  cut. 
So  we  asked  President  Johnson  to  cut  $6 
billion.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
not  want  It.  and  President  Johnson  did 
not  want  it,  but  here  are  the  Senators 
who  voted  for  it:  Senators  Aikih.  Al- 
LOTT,  BosGS.  Brooks,  Btrd  of  Virginia, 
Carlson,  Casi,  Coopir,  Curtis,  Dlrksen. 
Dodd,  DoBfuncK.  Eastland.  Ervin.  Fah- 
KiK.  PoMG.  Gore,  GRifTiii.  Hahssh,  Hick- 
enlooper,  Holland — one  of  the  great  mod- 
erate-conservative Senators — Hruska, 
iNomrc,  JAcacsoN.  Javtts.  Jobdan  of 
Idahoi.  Kucfael,  MANsnsu}.  McClellak. 
McIirmK,  Muxes.  MoirroTA.  Morton, 
Moss,  Mttkdt.  Murphy,  Mtnucn.  Pearson. 
Pell.  Prouty.  Ransolfh,  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Scott.  Smathers.  Smith.  Spokg, 

STEinns,  STMIWaTOW,  TRTTRMOlfD.  TOWXR, 

Tydings.  and  Wflttams  of  Delaware. 

They  all  voted  to  do  that.  I  was  against 
it.  I  did  what  I  ootild  against  it.  I  am 
sorry  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  make  a 
qseech  about  Runnymede.  If  I  had,  per- 


haps I  would  have  prevailed  on  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  wliat  I  wanted. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr   PASTORE.  Did  I  vote? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  regret  to  say  the  Senate 
was  not  voting  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Take  another  look  at 
it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  was  ooe  of 
those  not  voting. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  So 
Pastorx  will  not  be  repeatii^  any  mis- 
take. wiU  he? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  Senator,  but 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  if  I  had  been  here. 
I  would  have  voted  against  it.  as  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  it  tonight. 

Mr.  LONO.  That  is  not  how  the  Sena- 
tor voted  on  the  conference  report,  as 
important  as  tbe  Battle  of  Runnjrmede 
was.  I  even  voted  against  the  cx»if  erence 
report,  but  apparentiy  the  Senator  did 
not  luiow  that  the  Battie  of  Runnymede 
was  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yieid 
further? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  we  are  debat- 
ing now — the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  s  logic 
that  if  we  made  a  mistake  in  1968  we 
should  repeat  it  In  1972?  Is  that  what  he 
is  trying  to  tell  us  tonight? 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  am  saying  Is  that  ts 
what  we  did  in  1968 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  we  should  do  It 
again,  right  or  wnmg? 

Mr.  LONO.  Let  me  complete  my  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  I  want  to 
help  the  Senator  out  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  help  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  All  I  said  is  that 
when  we  did  that  in  1968.  we  changed 
from  a  deficit  of  $26  billion,  which  many 
people.  Including  President  Johnson, 
thotight  would  impair  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  this  country  and  its  stature  around  the 
world  and  cause  inflation.  That  is  why 
President  J  .hnson  signed  it.  When  we 
did.  that  we  changed  from  a  unified 
budget  deficit  of  $25  bilUon  to  a  $3  billion 
surplus  in  tlie  following  year.  That  was 
a  year  when  President  Johnson  was 
President  part  of  the  year  and  President 
Nixon  was  President  a  part  of  the  year. 

But  that  is  the  last  surplus  we  had.  I 
regret  to  say  that  is  the  last  surplus, 
even  in  the  unified  budget.  There  was  a 
small  surplus  in  1960.  Since  that  time 
we  have  had  enormous  deficits.  In  1971 
it  was  $23  billion.  In  1972  there  was  an 
estimated  deflclt  of  $23  billion.  In  1973 
the  estimated  deficit  is  $25  billiozL 

These  are  enormoiis  deficits  that  would 
cause  anyone  to  have  his  confidence  in 
the  solvency  and  the  abUlty  of  this 
coimtry  to  maintain  Its  purchasing  power 
and  maintain  its  positlui  as  a  leader  of 
the  free  world  left  very  mixrh  In  doubt. 

It  is  because  of  that  that  we  have  a 
President  coming  in  iiere  and  asking  us 
to  impose  on  him  the  same  thing  that 
we  put  on  Lyndon  Johnson,  llie  only 
difference  Is  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
not  asking  for  it  and  this  PresideDt  Is 
asking  for  It.  That  is  the  difference,  save 
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Is:  BecauM  there  are  people  who  feel 
here  should  be  restrictions  on  the  Preel> 
ent.  we  have  proposed  that  the  Presl- 
ent  be  so  limited  that  we  would  look 
at  50  budget  categories  and  undertake  to 
say  that  he  would  not  make  more  than 
20  percent  cuts  In  those  50  budget  cate- 
gories. 

Look  at  what  some  of  those  are.  Let  us 
Lake  the  program  for  water  resources. 
That  Is  a  lis. 2  billion  program.  Under  this 
conference  report,  the  most  the  President 
could  cut  that  program  would  be  a  little 
Dver  (600  million,  leaving  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  the  program. 

The  way  that  Congress  did  It  in  1M8, 
with  an  overwhelming  vote  of  64  to  16  on 
that  conference  report,  was  to  give  Pres- 
ident Johnson  authority  to  eliminate  the 
whole  S3.2  billion.  All  the  President  could 
:ut  according  to  this  conference  report 
tvould  be  about  $600  million. 

Then  look  at  water  transportation,  $1.3 
slUion.  About  all  he  could  cut  would  be 
(240  million.  They  would  have  |1  billion 
left.  With  what  we  put  on  President 
Johnson,  he  could  have  eliminated  all  of 
it. 

Air  transportation,  11.668  billion.  With 
the  authority  President  Johnson  had,  he 
:ould  have  gone  ahead  and  eliminated 
everything  for  air  transportation. 

So  It  goes  Item  by  Item. 

By  comparison  with  what  Congress 
looted  for  by  an  overwhelming  vote  In 
1968  to  get  the  budget  under  control. 
President  Johnson  was  given  authority  to 
eliminate  whole  categories,  whereas  we 
grould  give  the  President  authority  now 
x>  make  only  20-percent  cuts. 

It  may  be  that  Congress  does  not  want 
:o  authorize  the  President  to  make  any 
:ut  at  all,  but  I  want  to  say  tills:  This 
£  the  only  thing  that  has  been  proposed 
a  get  the  genie  back  inside  the  bottle 
ind  try  to  get  the  deficit  down  to  some 
manageable  proportions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, this  Is  not  ordinarily  a  matter  of  our 
lurlsdlctlon.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
the  Appropriations  Committee  take  ju- 
risdiction of  this  item.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  ought  to  be  In  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  not  In  the  Finance 
Committee.  When  It  was  put  in  our  bill  in 
1968, 1  was  against  It.  I  was  not  for  put- 
Ing  It  on  this  bill,  but  will  find  It  here, 
rhe  Senate  Insists  that  we  accept  this 
lurlsdlctlon,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we 
:arL  I  was  against  the  spending  Ilmlta- 
:ion  as  It  came  to  us. 

But,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out.  the 
1250  billion  limit  was  not  in  confer«ice. 
That  Is  in  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  in  the 
House  bill.  We  have  here  as  much  as  It 
was  within  the  power  of  this  Senator  to 
set  the  conference  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  When  we  were  voting 
Friday  night,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  P*CKWoOD)  gave  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  against  giving  this  power  to 
the  President.  His  amendment  would 
tiave  removed  the  President's  power  to 
mt  spending  down  to  1250  billion,  and 
the  Senate  rejected  it 

BIr.  LONO.  Furthermore.  I  am  going  to 
after  the  amendment  myself,  if  this  con- 


ference reimrt  fails,  to  strike  that  |250 
billion  as  the  remaining  amendment,  be- 
caiise  the  Senate  should  not  be  blowing 
hot  and  cold.  The  administration  in- 
formed us  about  50  times  in  conference 
that  they  did  not  want  the  Jordan 
amendment.  They  would  rather  do  with- 
out anything  and  leave  the  President  the 
power  to  Impound,  which  Presidents  have 
done  on  other  occasions,  and  do  the  best 
they  can  with  that.  They  do  not  want 
this.  They  think  they  can  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  without  this.  It  is  far  more  re- 
strictive than  we  put  on  President  John- 
son. If  Senators  say  they  want  it  cut, 
but  only  on  the  ground  that  they  provide 
the  categories,  the  President  is  not  going 
to  accept  that.  He  is  going  to  try  to  com- 
ply with  this  proposal.  Beyond  that  point, 
forget  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
the  argument  made  tonight  that  jiist  be- 
cause we  made  a  mistake  in  1968  we 
should  repeat  It  In  1972. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a 
mistake.  I  am  not  sure  it  was.  Tliat  was 
the  only  balanced  budget  we  had. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has 
argued  that  because  we  did  It  in  1968. 
no  matter  how  we  feel  about  it,  we 
shoiild  do  it  again.  So  I  do  not  care  what 
terminology  is  used.  It  amoimts  to  the 
same  rationality.  Had  the  Senate  come 
back  and  said.  "Look,  we  made  it  10 
percent  and  It  comes  out  of  conference 
with  20  percent,"  we  could  vote  it  up  or 
down. 

The  one  thing  I  do  not  like  Is  the 
argument  the  Senator  is  making  that 
just  because  it  happened  in  1968  under 
President  Johnson  it  should  happen  in 
1972  under  President  Nixon.  It  was  made 
clear — I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  make  It  emphatically  clear — that 
because  we  had  gone  along  with  the  Jor- 
dan amendment,  we  would  insist  In  con- 
ference that  the  conferees  adhere  to  the 
Senate  position. 

Now,  maybe  that  was  Impossible.  I 
have  been  In  conferences  before,  and  it 
is  a  give  and  take.  The  position  we  are 
taking  here  tonight.  It  strikes  us,  that 
with  this  20  percent — the  Senator  enu- 
merated some  big  items  like  sewers  and 
things  of  that  kind,  where  we  sure  ap- 
propriating in  the  billions  of  dollars,  and 
when  you  cut  out  $600  million  that  may 
not  be  a  significant  amount.  But  when 
you  take  out  20  percent  of  programs 
like  housing  for  the  elderly,  you  might 
as  well  not  have  the  program  at  all. 

If  the  Senator  is  arguing  that  is  the 
best  they  could  do.  and  we  either  take 
it  or  leave  it.  that  Is  one  thing.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  he  Is  arguing  that  he  justi- 
fies what  the  House  compelled  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  agree  to  on  the  ground 
that  because  we  did  it  In  1968  we  should 
do  it  again  In  1972.  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  that  kind  of  ratlonsde. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  It  was  a  mistake  in  1968.  I 
would  think  that  logically  I  have  a  better 
right  to  say  It  was  a  mistake  to  do  it  in 
1968  than  someone  else,  because  I  voted 
against  It  in  1968.  and  I  voted  against  it 


this  time.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  tbat 
this  has  been  done  before,  tlMre  is  a  prec- 
edent for  it,  and  what  we  are  bringing 
back  from  conference  is  much  more  se- 
verely limited  authority  than  wb^  was 
given  in  1968.  I  know  it  is  more  severely 
limited,  because  the  conferees  asked  us 
for  the  elbowroom  they  thou^t  th^ 
needed  and  we  turned  them  down  50 
times,  at  least.  They  felt  that  if  they  had 
to  be  limited  at  all,  it  should  be  in  about 
12  broad  categories,  where  we  limited 
them  in  50.  So,  we  llmtted  them  four 
times  as  mucli. 

I  want  to  make  Just  one  more  point 
which  I  think  our  Democratic  colleagues 
should  consider;  and  this  was  the  view- 
point of  Representative  Mnxs  tn  the  con- 
ference. In  State  after  State  in  this  Un- 
ion, Democrats  will  be  nmning  where  Mr. 
Nlzon  will  be  doing  quite  well,  indeed. 
If  I  were  rimnlng  in  those  States,  I  would 
want  people  to  know  I  would  work  with 
a  RepubUcan  President  if  the  people 
saw  fit  to  elect  a  Republicant  President 
I  know  when  President  Eisenhower  was 
President,  we  gained  Democratic  seats  in 
that  way,  even  though  Eisenhower  was 
enormously  popular  at  that  time. 

If  Senators  who  voted  to  give  Presi- 
dent Johnson  far  more  authority  than 
this  want  to  take  the  view  that  they  wlU 
not  give  President  Nixon  one  quarter  of 
the  authority  they  gave  President  John- 
son, then,  Mr.  President,  I  think  they 
are  making  the  Issue  and,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  they  will  have  to  live  with 
it.  They  are  not  willing  to  give  President 
Nixon  one  quarter  of  the  authority  to  cut 
budgetary  items  that  they  were  willing 
to  give  President  Johnson,  and  they  are 
making  the  case  for  the  President  that 
he  has  to  have  a  RepubUcan  Congress  in 
order  to  have  some  cooperation  to  bring 
under  control  the  irresponsible  spending 
which  has  givoa  us  a  budget  deficit  of 
$100  bilUon  in  3  years. 

I  would  think  that  would  be  a  very, 
very  foolish  thing  for  Democrats  to  insist 
on  doing.  If  they  want  to  make  that  rec- 
ord, they  can.  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  President  Is  saying  he  wants  to 
make  some  reduction,  but  he  is  asking 
for  no  authority  other  than  what  we  gave 
President  Johnson,  and  is  willing  to  set- 
tle for  one-quarter  of  that,  Mr.  President, 
it  would  seem  to  me.  would  be  an  unwise 
thing  to  turn  him  down  on  that,  partic- 
ularly on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  for  a  moment  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
This  question  of  Runnymede  and  Lyn- 
don Johnson  never  came  up  in  confer- 
ence, because  the  amount  was  not  In 
conference.  The  thing  we  faced  in  con- 
ference was  the  demand  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  President  have 
the  power  with  no  limitations,  which 
was  their  proposal.  Ours  was  that  any- 
thing he  spent  had  to  be  spent  propor- 
tionately, which  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  leeway. 

How  do  you  find  a  point  In  between? 
We  struggled  all  day  long.  We  felt  as 
the  chairman  has  explained  over  and 
over  again,  that  this  was  the  only  prac- 
tical way  In  which  we  could  Impose  some 
limits,  because  these  claswlflcatlons  are 
the  standard  claasifleatlans  In  the  budget 
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gotlays.  We  are  dealing  with  fixed  items 
gr  fixed  areas,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
tbat  was  the  only  way  we  could  come  In 
between. 

So  what  we  are  voting  on  tonight  and 
wbat  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  accepted  is  this  practical  accom- 
modation or  compromise  between  the 
ides  of  absolutely  no  limitation  and  the 
MBOunt  of  UmlUtlon  that  was  required 
by  the  Senate  position. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Scnstor  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  sio«  a  (MllMHit  tune.  If  the  Senators 
take  the  position  that  this  was  ttie  best 
they  could  do  in  conference,  then  It  Is 
up  to  the  Senate  whether  or  not  to  ac- 
cept it  or  reject  it.  But  this  idea  that  be- 
esiae  it  took  place  in  1968  it  has  to  be 
repeated  again  in  1972  Is  an  argument  I 
(toBot  think  is  relevant  to  the  issue,  and 
tbat  is  all  I  have  heard  here  tonight, 
ttast  "You  Democrats  should  be  doing 
tUs  for  Nixtm  because  you  did  it  for 
jotmstm." 

That  is  not  the  question  here.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  though  I  was 
not  here  at  the  time— frankly.  I  was  at 
Bethesda 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  was  I. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  could  not  be  here  to 
fole.  But  that  is  apart  from  the  ques- 
tisB.  The  question  here  is  a  matter  of 
vbether  or  not  the  function  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  are  being  impinged 
upon  by  the  administration.  That  may 
be  necessary  as  an  emergency  measure ; 
I  am  not  disputing  that  It  is  true  that 
«e  have  limited  the  spending  to  $250 
billion:  that  is  absolutely  correct.  But 
tbe  formula,  of  course,  is  not  acceptable 
ta  some  Senators,  and  that  is  the  reason 
ve  feel  the  way  we  do. 

I  think  myself  it  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. I  think  we  all  understand  it  and 
QOgltf  to  put  it  up  to  a  vote  either  for  or 
against  it.  and  let  us  see  how  the  river 
flows.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  how  this  all 
got  started?  I  was  not  on  the  floor,  but 
one  of  our  Democratic  colleagues  made 
a  long  speech  saying  this  was  absolutely 
the  first  time  that  this  kind  of  power  had 
ever  been  given  to  a  President,  that  this 
was  a  historic  event,  and  we  were 
about  to  break  all  precedents  aiul  all 
records.  We  had  to  tell  him  this  was 
not  the  first  time;  but  once  we  got  en 
that  theme,  somehow  we  could  not  get 
off  it 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  we  did  the  best  we  could 
in  craif  erence  to  find  an  accommodation 
between  the  two  positions.  We  did  not 
discuss  this  Idnd  of  business.  And  what 
tbe  Senate  has  before  it  is  the  best  solu- 
tion that  both  sides  of  the  coolemace 
working  together,  tryteig  to  solve  the 
problem,  could  come  up  with,  and  we 
offer  it  to  the  Senate  as  the  best  possible 
Kdatlon. 

iir.  TAFT.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  would  just  Uke  to  adc  the 
Senator,  to  make  sure  there  is  no  mistm- 
derstanding  about  this,  with  regard  to 
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the  power  of  the  President  under  this 
20-percent  limitation,  as  I  understand 
it  the  amoidmcnt  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  the  other  night  Imposed  a 
10-percent  Umttatlon  on  expenditures. 
Tbe  amendment  I  proposed  would  have 
Imposed  a  10-perccnt  limitation  on  ex- 
pendttores  as  applied  to  Izidlvidual  budg- 
et Items,  of  which  there  are  1.500  or 
more  in  tbe  budget.  This  item  that  has 
come  from  conference  applies  this  20- 
percent  cut  on  any  one  of  Just  48  items. 
so  very  much  lees  power  is  given.  To 
corrdate  tbe  20  percent  and  the  10  per- 
cent seems  to  me  to  be  beside  the  point. 

Take,  for  example,  the  liousing  for 
the  elderly,  which  tbe  Senator  taliced 
about  tbe  President  cutting  out.  If  the 
President  wanted  to,  under  this  con- 
ference report,  he  could  entirely  wipe  out 
tbe  boosing  program  for  tbe  elderly.  The 
total  of  Vat  Items  In  that  category 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars,  but  the 
housing  for  the  elderly  is  only  $22  million. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
under  any  Illusion  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  e3(tent  of  the  power  they  are  giving 
under  schedule  15-1 ;  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous lumping  of  Items  involved.  The 
comparison  of  10  percent  and  20  percent 
is  really  beside  the  point.  This  is  really 
an  open  door,  with  a  slight  limitation  on 
a  few  Items,  instead  of  a  completely  open 
door,  v'hlch  I  think  would  have  been  an 
even  greater  mistake. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  the  coxirse  of  the 
discussion,  several  things  became  evl- 
dmt  First,  these  uncontrolled  pro- 
grams, these  things  that  cannot  be  cut, 
nm  all  the  way  through  the  program. 
The  second  thing  is  that  if  we  say  to  the 
President  he  has  got  to  cut  every  Item,  it 
win  take  as  back  to  tbe  ddbate  tbe  other 
night,  which  was  that  we  were  giving 
the  PresldeDt  an  item  veto,  and  tbat  was 
not  our  intention. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  that  not  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes  what  has  been  done  here? 

Mr.  BEMNBTT.  NO. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  not  the  size  of  the  cate- 
gory, whicb  Is  not  so  great,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  an  item  veto  has  been 
given?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wUl  finish  by  saying 
that  we  gave  President  Johneon  this 
power,  and  he  did  not  cut  out  anything. 
He  did  not  destroy  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  President  Nixon  is  not  going 
to  destroy  the  system  at  govenunent.  So 
what  is  possible  theoretically  and  what  is 
politically  possible  and  wise  are  two  com- 
pletely different  things. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  Ils»<n1ng  to  tbls  debate.  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  question  and  follow  up 
something  that  Oie  Senator  from  Utah 
just  said. 

We  know  that  in  certain  areas,  such  as 
the  Impact  akl  funds,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  executive 
branch  have  for  years  tried  to  reduce 
these  funds,  and  Onigress  has  tradition- 
ally restored  them.  We  restcured  them 
again  tUs  year. 

Asl  undMstand  it  wlMn  we  passed  the 
HEW-Labor  appropriation  bill,  we  had  a 
special  formula  attached  to  that  bill.  It 
was  a  S  percent  overall  reduction,  with 
not  more  than  13  percent  on  any  item. 
When  this  Ull  previously  passed  the  Sen- 


ate, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs)  attached 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 
have  prevented  the  double  impact  of  a 
reduction. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  now,  the 
President,  when  he  signs  the  HEW  bill, 
has  the  power  to  reduce  any  item  13  per- 
cent; and  this  bill  would  again  give  the 
power  to  reduce  it  20  parcent.  and  that 
would  lead  to  a  33-perccnt  oirerall  cut  tn 
the  health,  education,  labor,  welfare  field. 

The  Senator  from  Utsh.  as  I  recall, 
when  the  Senator  frcm  South  Carolina 
offered  that  amendment  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  previously 
agreed  with  him  that  that  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Yet 
I  note  that  the  Senate  receded  from  that 
amendment  and  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNJCrr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  an  amendment 
prepared  in  the  event  the  conferenoe 
committee  report  is  adopted,  and  I  am 
Inclined  to  thin^i  the  Fiiuuice  Commit- 
tee has  done  the  best  Job  It  can.  I  Intend 
to  offer  that  amendment  at  the  time  the 
motion  is  made  to  concur.  If  the  con- 
ference report  is  approved. 

Could  we  have  some  understanding  as 
to  why  this  redundant  power  to  cut  the 
HEW -labor  field  was  retained  in  the 
bin?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Is  not  on 
the  ApprcKiriatlons  Committee,  but.  as 
he  rentembers  the  disCTtwsion  in  the  con- 
fereiM;e,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
power  to  cut  13  percent  was  in  fact  the 
power  to  cut  down  to  the  lowest  level  of 
the  appropriations  suggested  by  the  two 
Houses.  They  took  a  figure  higher  than 
the  lowest  level — I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  the  House  or  the  Semite 
that  was  lowest — and  then  provided 
that  this  IS  percent  could  be  used,  which 
would  only  bring  it  down  to  the  lover  of 
the  two  levels  tbat  bad  been  adopted. 

So.  under  the  circumataoccs,  the  House 
said.  "Well,  this  is  superfluous;  we  won't 
take  U."  So  we  had  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  coz^ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRo  the  statement  of  the  oommltbee 
on  conferoiee  at  the  Labor-HEW  bill, 
and  I  will  be  pointing  this  out  later. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state* 
ment    was    ordered    to    be    printed    In 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 
Joint     ExrLAMAToar     BTATUcnrr     or     trs 
CoMKirTss    or    CoMrmxico 

Tbe  managers  os  the  part  at  tlie  tUmam 
and  tbe  Sen«te  tX  the  aenfer^iwe  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Ifcwiwt  on  the 
amend  meat  of  tbe  8«n»U  to  tfte  bm  (H.R. 
18664)  maklog  approprtattona  for  tbe  De- 
partmente  of  lAbor,  azMl  Health.  Bdttcation, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agepctee.  for  tbe  tU- 
eal  ye«r  ending  June  30,  I97S.  and  for  other 
purpoaee,  report  that  the  conferees  have  been 
\irnfchie  to  agree. 

EHsagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe 
Senate  I2  a  technical  matter.  Tbe  rules  of  tbe 
House  prohibit  tbe  managers  on  the  part  of 
tbe  House  from  agreeing  to  an  amendment 
of  tbe  Senate  that  would  have  been  sub}eat 
to  a  pa4at  of  order  tf  It  bad  orlguiated  tn  the 
Booee.  Ike  amwiiliiiem  of  tbe  8aD*t*  deairly 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  cedfwr. 
Tbe  aaMndme&t  struck  out  aU  of  tbe  taxt  at 
tbe  Bouse  bai  aiMl  aubsUtuted  tbercfor  the 
exa«t  Uzt  at  HJL.  1M17,  the  vetoed  Labor- 
HXW  appropriation  bUl  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
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witu  one  additionai  swrtjon  which  read*  aa     report  Is  adopted— I  have  discussed  this  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 

fonow»:                                                              with  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  ml-  that  is  the  parliamentary  situation. 

"Swstion  409    Notwithstanding  any  other     j^j^ty  member  Of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 

l»royi«ioa  or  uw.  the  Preeident  Is  authortaed     YisaHCh.   Education,  and  Welfare  appro-     mentary  inquiry.  

to  withhold  from  obugation  •;°f«P«^i^     prlatloiis.  and  it  is  something  that  Sen-  The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

S^rr^^rrr^r^^we'^S:    StorHoiix^oswoulddoifhewerehere-  ^^or  wlll^»*.              ,              ,       , 

Se  amounts  withheld  shall  not  cause  the  to-     I  Intend  to  try  to  raise  It  again.  I  feel  that  Mr   JAVTTS.  As  ^-'^o^l*^",!*' t°e 

tai  available  for  obHgBtion  to  be  ie«  than     it  should  be  raised  again  if  the  confer-  amendments  '^o.yaniy  oe  m  me  nrrt 

«a»  803  44a  500  In  the  aggregate  for  the  ap-     ence  committee  report  is  adopted.  degree.  Is  that  correct? 

proprtatlons  mad*  herein :  Provided.  That  no          j^j.    lOjjq    jjy  understanding  is  that  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 

amount  apectfted  In  any  appropruuon  provi-     j.       ^  ^  which  the  Senator  refers  is  be  amendable  in  two  degrees. 

«on  c«ii.ix»d  in  thi.  Act  or  any  actmi^          ^    obUgational  authority,  and  the  Mr.  JAVrrs.  With  that,  Mr.  President, 

^Torr^'T^^^^'prT^JTM-     ?Sluc5o?tl^t  is  proposed  he?e  is  on  the  ^^  ^t  also  appropriate  to  st^^at  there 

S*r  :?LrtSe  Ln^t  available  for  obUga-     spending  authority.  So  that  they  are  two  may  be  a  series  of  amendflMnte  that  it 

tion'  for  any  appropriation  provision  deter-     different  things.  Item  601  is  the  Item  Is  not  limited  to  one  amendment? 

mined  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub-     vFhlch  I  suppose  is  the  nearest  to  what  The  PRESIDING  OFrlcmt.  Tne  sen- 

itituted  tor  the  amount  for  such  appropria-    ^g  Senator  has  in  mind  find  probably  ator  is  correct.  The  motion  to  concur  Is 

uon  provision  oontainad  in  this  Act  and  for     j^cludes  It    That  would  be  elementary  not  put  until  all  the  amendments  are 

uje  appucation  Of  any  rormuu  for  the  dis-     3,^^  secondary  educaUon.  $3,619  bUlion  disposed  of.             ^     ^,  .    ,^        ^ 

tribution  oX  funda.                  ,   ^    „            ,„     onrt   fh*.  rprtnrtlnn   under  this  oroDOsal  Mr.  JAVITS.  And  what  l8  the  nature 

ofr?:'^?rL°?ec^^^«.ru?°;i?^re    St  S'uldt'Se  7^a  rabSS^2^  of  me  debate  on  those  amendments?  Is 

rh1^h"wirh^arthU'^oT,rrn"Sn«     m^on^leavlng  about  ,3  bmion  in  that  ^hat^^^^^g^^^ OFFICER. Unlimited 

tb»  rum  of  »3fl. 803. 448.500  to  $39. 300.000,000,        qj  course.  Whether  the  conference  re-  debate.                                  ^    ^   ,  ^ 

(at  Qhaaging  the  percentage  flgure  from  10          ^   .     ^^^^  ^  qj  not    there  is  an  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

to  13,  and  (3)  limiting  the  use  of  funds  con-     ^     ^ment  which   was   taken  by   the  heard  the  arguments.  I  agreed  with  and 

':^'^:^c^l''lX:^TL'^T^^     HoiLeTS^aSSlenritdeals  Wiethe  supported  the  prop<«amat  was  adopt«l 

r?S^?n^^nu  b^on^f^umber  of     unemployment  insurance  issue.  If  the  in  the  Senate.  I  disagree  with  the  con- 

so-caiied  -A"  and  "B"  chUdren.  The  funds     biu  survives,  that  amendment  would  be  ference  proposal. 

were  so  limited  in  the  House  bill.  Tbe  man-     subject  to  amendment,  and  the  Senator  The  Senate  passed  a  spenmng  iiniita- 

agers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to     ^.^^j^  gjjgj,  j^  amendment  to  that  pro-  tion  of  $250  billion.  It  authorized  a  ror- 

agi««  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the      y^^^Qj^  mula  for  reduction  which  went  as  far  as 

amendmew  ot  the  Senate.           ^  ^  ,^  ,..        Mr   STEVENS   That  Is  my  intention,  it  was  possible  to  go  without,  in  fact. 

ment  In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee     16654  provided:  ^^^                        uongrcan  oy 

on  Approprlatlona  and  the  Joint  Explanatory         Notwithstanding    any    other    provision   of     stlmnon.  „„rv,»,^„n«i 

Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Conference     i^^^  the  President  U  authorized  to  withhold  That  provision  required  a  proportional 

on  the  vetoed  bill.  H.B.  15417.  that  it  wUl  be     fj^m   obligation   and  expenditure  from  the  cut — except  for  noncontroUsbles,  inter- 

«pected  that  such  funds  as  are  necaeaary.     amount  contained  In  this  Act  ...  est  on  debt,  and  so  forth — ^for  all  agendes 

from  the  funds  inciudad  in  the  blU  for  school         „    ,,                    ^      ^„„f  „.,fK^^f„  o„^  With  adequate  flexibility  for  larger  cuts— 

construction  under  P-L.  315,  wui  be  used  for        So  th^re  18  a  redundant  authon^  and  ™     ^  perx^ent^from  programs  and 

urgently  needed  taciuues  at  HoUoman  Air     there  should  be  no  mistake  that  we  are  ^^   ~         ^^nm  each  agency, 

^e  Base.  New  Mexico.                                       only  intending  to  give  the  President  the  ^^^^^^'^Sonal-^Sable  p«h 

coNmaMcx  totai.— with  comparisons          power  to  cut  once;  and  so  far  as  I  am  ^^  respected  the  priorities  es- 

The    totai    new    budget     ,obiigationai)     concerned,  it  Is  to  cut  the  HEW  bill  under  iabii-hed  by  Congress  and  approved  by 

authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommend-     the  terms  of  the  HEW  bUl  and  not  under  Sp  ^Sdmt    'St^at  the  same  time 

•d  by   the   Committee   of  Conference,   with     the  terms  of  this  bill.  ^^   ^^^^J,J^in,r^i  ^rTh^l  nv«r  the 

compLlsons  to  the  flacal  year  1972  amount          ^  MAGNUSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator  P"^^"«,f °   ^^«  m^iSt  to  ^ 

the  1973  budget  estimate .  and  the  House  and      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^O  ^PP™P^,f^"    "^"^"^   pursuant  to  the 

senate  buis  follows:                                          ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  10  p^^^  ^  ^,  ^^f^te  House  rejected  tUls  pn,. 

New  budget   (obUgational)                               senate  bill.  That  added  up  cheatD  13  per  ^ij}^„,!;"if  >,"„)r  an  Saturdav  after- 

authortty,  fiscal  year  1972.  »27, 396,  W8. 000             ^  ^^  ^^^  ^hey  are  mainly  in  ^  °"rt  ,rLS^atSrSySht  wSe 

ro!SUorr.-^tU?;:                              educauon  Itoms.  and  that  is  what  the  ^^^^i^X,f:^:'lS'I Xe7!Z 

fiscal  yew  1873... -.    28.767.883,500     problem  18.                         ,        w,    x>~»4  ofHcials  were  lobbying  all  over  the  Capl- 

House  bui.  flacal  year  1973.    29.  903. 448,  500        A  parUamentary   mquiry,  Mr,   Presi-  ^j  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Senate  proposal  and 

sena*ebui.flscaiyear  1873-  -30. 538.919.500     dent.                            ^^    „  stv-   the  President   dictatorial   control 

conference  a«r«fflxent....- •  30, 538. 919, 500        The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  ^^  ^|   apSS^riatlons  and  spending 

^"'^^I^TwiT-'^-"-^-                              **Sr^^.Si5-SON   U  the  conference  S^conlemplate  ^Tt'u^*^^^^^^^ 

^-'u^^oTt;  "'fK^**^                              ^^^  5  -'  ^^^^r  -^-'  Win  oxen  be  fdSSalSn  Sf'for'Se^c"  nsTtutTon 

au«orny, y^  +3.142.861.500    thependmg  order  of  busineM?  ^nd  the  Congress.  Even  worse  to  con- 

aXt"  estimates  of  new                                    r^e  PRESmmG  OPPICKl.  The  Clwlr  ^      ^^  has  been  the  supin*  docility 

( ObUgational)  authority                               wiU  lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  ^^  ^^  Congress  itself  over  the  years  in 

las     ameoded),     flscal                                reported  in  disagreement.  ^^^  -          ^  direct  and  arrogant  chal- 

MZ::^^'bm--fisi-aI--;ear-^''"'''''''^         "'^H  "^P^^^f    "^'"^    """^^    "*  S^To  i^  ^StiJi^aTShority. 

Hou^    bui.    ^-i    r-^      ^938.471,000     ^^tI'^S^^k^'I^.^^A  OFFICER   Amend  HCongm«  approves  the  Conference 

sJSui"bm:  itaci    y«r                                  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Amend-  agreement,  it  wiU  have  authorized  the 

anaM    Diu.    n««u    7^      ^^^^^  ^^  ^q  President   to   cut  20  pertsent  from   aD 

^°™ Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  unem-  1!^°";^  w  enmnerated  cateKories  and 

.  section  409  of  the  Senate  bUl  authorizes     pjoy^ent  compensation.  Would  that  then  °L,^^  °L^   SSSSrellmtaltT"  hole 

the  President  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of     ^  s„hiect  to  an  amendment?  Within    <««f?  .<»^<*^^™'"*'*   T'",, 

the  bin  to  •29.803.448,900.                                      ^^^v^m^!f^^^^^  Th«  Sen-  Programs  which  have  been  debated  au- 

.  3«:tion  W9  of  the  bill  will  authorise  the         The  PRESIDING  OFPICER^The  Sen-  ^j^prlzed,   funded,   passed   by   the  Con- 

President  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the     ate  couid  concur  with  an  amendment,  ^^^^  ^^  approved  by  the  President.  At 

biu  to  »28,300.poo.ooo.                                        il  the  Senate  so  desired.  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^e   administration   been 

Mr  8TSVKNS  It  Is  my  understanding        Mr  MAGNUSON.  So  the  Senator  from  willing  even  to  suggest  to  Congress  where 

that  this  IB  a  defect  In  this  bill,  that  it  is     Alaska  would  have  a  chance  to  clear  cuts  might  be  made.  They  want  to  re- 

theoreticallv  possible  to  exercise  this  au-     uP  this  matter,  so  there  would  not  be  33  serve  those  decisions  to  a  amaU  clique 

thortty  twice— once  In  the  obUgational     percent;  and  other  Senators  might  want  who  wUl  meet  in  a  room  in  the  White 

authority  and  once  on  the  expenditures,     to  offer  an  amendment  to  amendment  House  and  legislate  for  the  whole  Unitea 

r  do  not  think  we  should  leave  It  In  that    No.  10.  States.  This  is  not  ttie  constituttonal 

situation.  If  the  conference  committee        Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would.  process  of  veto  followed  by  a  debate  ana 
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vote  in  the  Congress.  It  is.  purely  and 
simply,  government  by  flat. 

The  October  17  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial clearly  summarized  the  issues 
raised  In  the  compromise  ceiling  pro- 
posal. The  Post  editorial  stated  that  the 
proposal  would  "derange  fundamentally 
the  constitutional  balance  of  powers" 
that  it  "would  require  a  vast  new  cen- 
tralization of  fiscal  power  in  the  White 
House"  that  "A  vote  for  the  celling  in 
the  compromise  form.  Is  a  vote  for  a 
historic  shift  of  authority  from  Congress 
to  the  White  House." 

The  Post  Is  correct,  and  I  will  not 
support  any  proposal  that  further  en- 
hances Presidential  power  or  erodes  the 
constitutional  authority. 

Most  ironic  of  all  is  the  presidential 
posturing  as  a  fiscal  conservative  while 
charging  Congress  with  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. The  fact  is  that  the  buidget 
deficit  is  part  of  the  President's  economic 
game  plan.  He  designed  it.  He  recom- 
mended it.  He  pushed  it  through  Con- 
gress and  defended  it  as  a  "full  employ- 
ment budget." 

The  President  defended  his  full  em- 
plojrment  budget  with  the  argument  that 
while  the  budget  appears  to  be  un- 
balanced it  really  is  not,  beoause  if  we 
had  full  employment  tiit  budget  would. 
In  fact,  be  balanced  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  real  deficit. 

The  fact  is  that  the  budget  increases 
have  resulted  from  Presidential  recom- 
mendations and  legislation  signed  by  the 
President.  Furthermore,  the  President's 
budget  carried  a  whopping  126  billion 
deficit  when  he  recommended  it  last 
January. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  laxow  tbe 
facts.  His  recommendation  la  for  a  $250 
billlan  spending  ceiling  which  will  re- 
quire a  16  or  $7  billion  cutback.  In  the 
past  12  months  alone,  tbe  President  has 
recommended  and  pushed  through  Con- 
gress two  proposAia  which  are  costing 
the  Treasury  $17  billion  a  year. 

The  first  was  a  tax  reduction  at  $11 
blUlon  last  year  despite  a  $38  bUlloD 
dfBficit  In  fiscal  1071.  This  measure  is 
costing  the  Treasury  $22  billion  during 
fiscal  1972  and  1973  and  $10  hiUion  a 
year  thereafter. 

Second,  the  President  pushed  a 
levenue-^iaring  bill  through  Concress 
ni^le  refusing  to  support  the  funding 
of  it  with  Federal  taxes.  This  measure 
will  cost  the  Treasury  an  average  of  $6 
billion  a  year  for  the  next  5  yeais,  just 
about  exftctiy  equal  to  the  amount  he 
BOW  wants  to  cut.  It  is  fair  to  aslc  Just 
who  has  been  fiscally  irresponsible. 

There  were  a  nimiber  of  us  who  voted 
against  both  measures.  I  was  one  of 
those.  If  the  President  had  followed  our 
advice,  the  spending  level  would  be  soma 
$10  billion  below  the  $250  spending  ceU- 
log  he  is  now  asking  for. 

The  public  should  not  be  fooled  by 
tbe  President's  charge  of  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  I  have  spoken  out  Ume  and 
again  against  the  spending  limitation 
as  it  is  embodied  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  It  represents  an  uniirecedented 
extension  of  Presidential  power,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Constitution.  And  It  ex- 
poses   an    elaborate    deception    being 


played  by  the  adjninistration  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  CocogresB  and  the  vottng 
public. 

The  President  has  always  claimed  the 
power  to  withhold  funds— Including 
some  $12  bllllpn  that  isnow  impounded. 
Members  of  this  body  have  always  re- 
sented that  Executive  practice.  The  Con- 
gress has  apprmrli^ted  ftmds  which  it 
deems  Important,  to  accomplish  deshwd 
policy  ends.  And  time  and  again,  the 
Congress  has  seen  its  win  circumvented 
by  an  Executive  that  wields  a  heavy  hand 
in  the  budget  offlce:  Refusing  to  spend 
moneys  that  have  been  appropriated.  In 
effect  using  an  Item  veto  power  he  does 
not  have,  to  kill  ba41y  needed  appropria- 
tions. 

Yet  Ml".  Nixon  Is  now  Insisting  on  full 
congressional  sanction  for  the  arbitrary 
and  socially  disruptive  budgetary  license 
employed  for  4  years. 

The  "power  of  the,  purse"  is  one  of 
those  powers  which  helps  to  m^lL^pt^^^p 
the  delicate  balance  on  which  our  sys- 
tem rests.  For  the  Congress  to  relinquish 
that  authority  now,  in  the  face  of  Execu- 
tive blackmail,  is  to  place  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  adopting  a  domestic  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  rasolution,  af  tejr  we  have  long 
since  seen  it  as  a  disaster  in  foreig^ 
affairs. 

Let  me  draw  attention  to  just  two  of 
the  many  prograxa  categories  whioh^ 
would  be  affected  by  the  language  of  this 
bill  before  Uie  S^te:  Healtia.  services 
and  fo9<i  assistance  progtams.  And 
remember  that  granting  the  President 
the  authority  to  reduce  funds  appro- 
priated in  »fiS  given  category  of  the 
Federal  budget  by  as  much  as  20  percent 
may  result  in  a  far  lass  equitable  redue- 
tion  than  wenaight  hope. 

Categories  Nos.  651,  652.  and  653  of 
the  Federal  budget  affect  our  Federal 
health  programs  These  categories  in- 
clude all  of  our  support  for  the  entire  Na^ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  complex, 
health  manpower,  the  oonstruction  of 
health  facilities,  family  planning  serv- 
ices, and  the  oocupationsj  health  activ- 
ities so  important  to  our  workers,  the 
community  health,  the  maternal  and 
child  health  servloes  being  supported  in 
50  States,  centers  that  serve  our  urban 
areas,  and  a  wide  range  of  heeith-relatedi 
activitieB,  such  aa  those  which  provide 
grtmts  for  the  treatment  and  rehablllta- 
ti(m  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics  addicte. 

Category  No.  652  alone  includes  virtur- 
ally  all  of  the  money  for  nutrition-re- 
lated services  in  the  Federal  budget: 
Services  for  mothers  and  childrm — ^re- 
ported through  State  def>arianents  of 
health — and  money  for  nutrition  servloes 
under  the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 
Yet  that  same  category,  comprising  some 
$15  billion  in  obUgational  uithority,  also 
includes  the  funds  for  medicare  and 
medicaid,  ^lich  cannot  be  touched  ac- 
cording to  the  term»  of  this  act. 

The  question  very  quickly  becomes. 
Will  a  20-percent  reduction  In  category 
No.  652  «id  HEW's  Involvement  in  nutri- 
tion? Or  will  it  eUmlnate  the  maternal 
and  child  health  services  projects  which 
the  President  was  content  to  allow  ex- 
pire? Will  It  ellmtaate  family  planning 
services  for  poor  famines?  The  BerrJces 
being  provided  for  o<«mnuni*y  mental 


health   services?   For  migrant   health? 
Fr>r  the  urban  health  centers? 

Each  of  these  programs  exists  because 
there' Is  a  demonstrated  need,  and  each 
serves  a  constitueicy  not  otherwise 
servfed,  whether  that  constituency  is  our 
State  departments  of  health  or  our  ur- 
ban poverty  neighborhoods.  I,  for  one, 
am  reluctant  to  tell  the  President  that 
he  may  freely  cut  $3  billion  worth  of 
health  services  programs,  many  of  which 
are  providng  the  only  health  care  avail- 
able to  poor  families  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. I  am  particularly  reluctant  to  allow 
the  Pmsldent  that  choice  when  $3  bll- 
lloh  represents  neariy  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  funds  available  for  such 
health  services.  Health  care  is  uncertain 
enougli  today  and  particularly  in  the 
lives  of  America's  poor;  they  cannot  af^ 
ford  to  make  do  on  two-thirds  of  the  to-J 
adequate  services  now  available. 

Where  food  assistance  programs  are 
concerned,  virtually  all  of  the  Federal 
food  and  nutrition  progrrams  not  in  HEW 
are  covered  under  Federal  budget  cate- 
gory No.  702.  Within  that  categor>-  we 
find  some  $4  billion  worth  of  Federal  food 
assistance:  Pood  stamps,  donated  foods, 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams, and  special  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  infant,  the  preschool 
youngster,  and  tJie  urban  child  during 
the  summer  months.  Trtiesc  are  programs 
which  the  Congress  has  consistenUy  sup- 
ported, and  over  the  years,  expanded. 
These  programs  are  at  the  heart  of  this 
Nation's  fight  against  hunger,  and  they 
have  laid  the  groundwork  for  impnrved 
nutrition  for  all  our  school-age  children.'^ 
The  growth  of  these  programs  in  recent- 
years  has  been  impressive,  and  I  believe 
laudttble.  As  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  I 
have  felt  a  particularly  keen  Interest  in 
the  future  of  these  programs. 

Now.  we  are  told,  the  President  Is  to 
have  the  authority  to  reduce  by  20  per- 
cent the  funds  made  available  for  food 
assistance,  out  of  tmy  of  the  programs 
within  that  category,  as  he  chooses;  $800 
million  is  one-fifth  of  $4  billion. 
It  is  also  comparable  to  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  school  lunch  program;  or, 
more  than  one-third  the  value  of  the 
entire  food  stamp  program;  or.  the  value 
of  ttie  entire  school  breakfast,  supple- 
mental foods,  and  all  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  combined. 

My  reluctance  to  allow  the  President 
free  rein  in  reducing'  these  food  assist- 
ance programs  is  not  without  cause.  • 
Earlier  this  year  we  discovered  that  some 
$400  million  worth  of  appropriated  food 
stamp  funds  had  been  withheld  by  the 
President,  and  another  $300  million  out 
of  th-  child  nutrition  ijrograms  had  met 
the  same  fate. 

•nils  $800  million  worth  of  hard-won 
food  assistance  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
gi'\'en  away.  Tlie  flg^t  against  hunger  is 
far  from  over.  It  will  be  dangerously  cur- 
tallfed  If  we  allow  it  to  be  arbitrarily 
reduced  by  20  percent. 

Iliere  are,  of  eourae,  other  programs 
that  win  be  as  severely  affected  as  these. 
But  I  beMeve  that  the  risk  to  theee  two 
areas  alone — health  servicee  and  food  ajs- 
slstance.  Is  serious  enough  to  demsuid 
deffeat  of  this  spending  ceiling.  i 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
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rote  for  the  report  of  the  conferees  on 
■IJl.  16810.  dealing  with  public  debt  lim- 
Utlon  and  a  limitation  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

This  is  a  dlfflcult  decision  fbr  any  Sen- 
Bitor  who  beUevea.  a«  I  do.  In  the  neces- 
sity of  a  spending  celling,  and  who  voted. 
a*  I  did,  for  the  Jordan  amendmait  as  a 
proper  limitation  on  the  execuUves  use 
of  the  power  that  Is  conferred  In  him  by 
this  bill. 

In  my  own  case  I  support  the  confer- 
eacc  report  because  it  does  provide  a 
number  of  exemptitms  from  cuts,  and  it 
does  provide  a  basic  limitation  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  can  out 
any  major  grouping  of  programs.  These 
limitations  on  the  Presidents  authority 
are  already  greater  than  in  any  of  the 
three  previous  grante  ot  sucfc  power  to 
the  President. 

My  support  for  the  conference  report 
Is  in  line  with  my  record  of  strong  sup- 
port for  such  measures  beginning  with 
the  expenditure  celling  enacted  for  fiscal 
year  1968  I  also  voted  this  spring,  with 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
for  the  Roth  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment put  an  expenditure  celling  on  fiscal 
year  1973  outlays  of  $246.3  billion,  and 
placed  no  rein  on  the  President's  free- 
dom to  cut  to  any  category  not  specifi- 
cally exempted.  May  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  amMidment  passed  this 
body  by  a  vote  of  53  to  30  on  March  7 
of  this  year. 

It  would  be  useful  to  describe  briefly 
the  effect  of  the  conference  compromise. 
It  permits  the  President  to  cut  no  more 
than  20  percent  from  any  revised  budget 
estimate  for  any  outlay  for  any  numeri- 
cal functional  category  which  Is  listed 
in  table  15  of  the  summary  budget  of 
the  U  S  Oovemment  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
In  this  context  budgetary  outlay  means 
expenditures  pkis  net  lending. 

Table  15  of  the  budget  Is  a  listing  of 
budget    outlays    in    broad    funcUonal 
groupings.  For  example,  programs  for 
the    "conduct    of    foreign    affairs "    are 
grouped  In  category  No.  150.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  funds  for  the  Department  of 
State.  »470  million;  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  $10  million; 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Comnxls- 
slon.  $1  minion;  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, $6  mflllon.  a  total  of  $487  million 
initially  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Table   15   contains   75   such  numerical 
functional  categories  in  all.  Of  these. 
items  related  to  interest,  veterans  bene- 
fits and  services,  payments  from  social 
insurance  trust  funds,  medicaid,  public 
assistance   maintenance   grants,   social 
services   grants,   food  stamps,   military 
retirement  pay  and  judicial  salaries  are 
exempted  under  the  terms  of  the  Jordan 
amendment  and  under  the  conference 
substitute.  A  shortcoming  In  dealing  with 
table  15.  however.  Is  that  It  is  not  nearly 
detailed  enough  to  give  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  programs  actually  contained  un- 
der the  listed  numerical  categories.  This 
presenU  a  real  difllculty  in  analystog 
the  effect  of  the  coofwence  substitute. 

Under  the  conference  report,  the 
President  is  entitled  to  out  a  total  of  no 
more  than  20  percent  from  his  1973  budg- 
et estimates  as  revlaed  in  any  numerical 
category  contained  in  table  18  of  ttie 


summary  budget.  To  obtain  the  20-per- 
cenf  reduction,  the  President  may  cut 
any  separate  amount  or  amounU  listed 
in  that  numerical  category  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  obtain  up  to  a  20-percent 
reduction  in  the  total  for  the  numerical 
category,  or  In  the  case  of  category  No. 
150    roughly   $97  million.   This  means, 
hypothetically  that  one  or  several  items 
within  a  category  would  be  cut  to  zero. 
The  conference  compromise  contains 
the  further  proviso  that  a  number  of 
numerical  categories  listed  in  table  15 
may  be  consolidated,  and  these  are  spe- 
cifically named  in  the  conference  report. 
Thiis,  where  the  Jordan  amendment 
specifically  expressed  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  that  no  appropriation  should  be 
cut  by  a  greater  percentage  than  any 
other  approprtation.  the  conference  sub- 
stitute    provides     measurably     greater 
Presidential  discretion. 

1  Joined  my  colleagues  in  this  clear 
expression  of  intent  that  the  priorities 
set  by  Congress  in  exercising  its  power 
to   appropriate   should    be   maintained. 
In  conference,  however,  it  became  clear 
that  there  were  certain  technical  diffi- 
culties that  made  the  proportional  cut 
approach  of  the  Jordan  amendment  un- 
feasible. That  te,  in  some  line-Item  ap- 
propriations, all  money  obUgated  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  has  been  committed,  and 
it  would  literally  be  impossible  to  rescind 
them  now.  This  and  other  techmcal  dlfB- 
culties  caused  the  Senate  conferees  to 
reoede  from  the  Jordan  amendment. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  conference 
substitute  does  not  more  completely  meet 
the  Jordan  amendment's  directive  to  re- 
tain congressional   prioritiee.   I  under- 
stand and  sympathiM  with  those  who 
fear  that  the  Executive's  dtocretion  un- 
der the  conference  formula  is  very  broad. 
Par   example,   in   table    15s   numerical 
categories  60S,  604.  and  806,  which  under 
tt»  conference  report  may  be  consoli- 
dated for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  20- 
parcent  cut.  total  fiscal  year  1973  esti- 
mates Usted  in  the  budget  are  $1,423 
billion.  A  20-peroent  cut  would  be  rough- 
ly $284  6  million.  The  conference  com- 
promise permits  this  cut  to  be  made  to 
any    of   the    programs   comprising   the 
category  as  the  President  may  decide: 
For  example  all  of  the  $79  miUion  for 
the  NaUonal  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  could  be  cut. 

Consolidation  of  groups  of  categories 
in  this  fashion  permits  the  President 
greater  leeway  by  allowing  him  to  cut 
more  In  programs  where  he  considers 
there  is  more  unspent  "water."  or  where 
he  considers  a  program  to  be  of  lower 
priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  the  conferees  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  more  nearly  expressive 
of  the  intent  of  the  Jordan  amendment. 
For  example,  it  may  have  been  possible 
to  devise  a  system  under  which  each  nu- 
merical category  would  be  reduced  by 
a  uniform  percentage,  provided  that  no 
program  within  such  a  numerical  sub- 
category could  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
greater  than  15  or  20  percent.  Such  a 
system  would  have  limited  the  discre- 
Uon  of  the  President  in  cutting  programs 
within  numerical  subgrouplngs.  It  would 
have  reUined  the  spending  priorities  de- 


termined through  the  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  process, 
but  it  would  have  permitted  sufficient 
flexibility  to  avoid  cutting  programs 
where  all  funds  had  been  committed, 
and  where  for  other  reason*  cuts  are  not 
possible. 

Thus  I.  and  I  am  sure  many  of  my  fel- 
low colleagues,  are  confronted  with  a 
difficult  decision.  I  favored  a  spending 
ceiling  for  several  reasons.  The  primary 
reason  is  a  concern  that  substantially  ex- 
cessive spendtog  this  fiscal  year  by  an 
amount  well  in  excess  of  an  already  huge 
budget  deficit  of  about  $S0  toilllan,  would 
provide  such  substantial  fiscal  stimulus 
to  the  economy  that  inflation  will  be 
simply  impossible  to  control.  The  human, 
economic,  and  political  costs  of  such  an 
inflationary  resurgence  are  simply  un- 
bearable. We  must  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint; it  is  an  overridhig  Imperative. 

Purthermore,  it  is  useful  to  remind 
ourselves  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Congress  has  given  the  President 
the  power  to  make  budget  cuts  in  order  to 
stay  withto  a  legislated  spendtog  ceiltog. 
This  power  was  granted  to  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  a  budget  surplus  resulted.  And 
it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  conference  substitute  gives 
less  discretion  to  the  President  than  ttw 
1968  spendtog  ceiltog  did. 

The  conference  substitute  exempts 
more  categortee  of  spending  than  the 
1968  authorisation  did.  The  19e«  author- 
isation contatoed  no  limit  <»  permlssihle 
percentages  of  cuts  to  any  outlay  cate- 
gories. In  short,  the  present  grant  of  au- 
thority contatoed  to  the  conf  er«ice  sub- 
stitute is  more  greatly  restratoed  than 
the  1968  measure. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  power- 
ful argtunents  against  any  grant  of 
spendtog  cut  authoriMtion.  and  power- 
ful argtunents  for  limits  on  such  spend- 
ing cutting  authority  so  as  to  retato 
congreasionaUy  determtoed  priorities.  I 
do  not  take  lightly  the  problems  posed 
by  this  grant  of  congressional  power  to 
ttee  Executive  to  cut  enacted  appropria- 
tions laws.  We  have  had  a  healthy  debate 
about  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  their  erosion. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
whom  I  most  respect  have  made  this 
argument  with  great  stoeearlty.   And  I 
have  listened  to  their  arguments  with 
great  toterest.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress   Is    partially    responsible   for   the 
appropriations-fiscal    policy     crisis    to 
which  we  ftod  ourselves.  We  have  the 
power  as  well  as  the  obligation  to  reform 
our  own  institutions  to  create  a  system- 
atic, logical.  controUed  revenue-raistag 
and  spending  process.  We  have  failed  to 
use  this  power,  and  we  have  irresponsi- 
bly denied  our  obligation.  Thus.  I  can- 
not help  but  observe  that  the  cries  of 
"constitutional  crisis"  that  have  been 
raised  about  this  Issue  are  a  bit  suspect. 
1  wonder  whether  these  arguments  are 
not  a  disgxilse  for  a  basic  concern  on  the 
part  of  many  Senators  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  cut  programs  that  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  them.  I  wonder 
whether    these    cries    would    evaporate 
were  the  President  to  commit  himself 
to  T"^^>fi"g  cuts  to  defense  outiays. 
I.  too,  have  fought  hard  for  funding 
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nuoiy  highly  <ie«lrable  and  necewarypro- 
Sams  many  of  which  the  admtatetra- 
tion  has  not  valued  as  hlgWy  at  I  hmye. 
Sut  I  am  also  aware  that  to  our  cha^c 
appropriations  process  we  often !««  right 
J  priorities  among  programs,  or  *»*  J* 
can  be  very  useful  for  a  prwram  to  oe 
cut  back,  or  remato  at  a  particular  level, 
because  such  dlsctpltae  can  Improve  a 
program.  There  is  no  virtue  per  se  to 
constantly  tocreastag  appropriations. 

Thus  I  totend  to  vote  for  passage  of 
the  conference  report.  My  decision  to  do 
so  is  very  largely  conttogent,  howerer,  on 
the  fact  that  a  special  study  conunlttee 
Is  established  by  this  same  bill,  and  is 
specifically  charged  witti  flndtog  a  speedy 
solution  to  our  sloppy,  disastrously  toept 
appropriations  revenue-raising  proMss. 
li  the  Senate  debate  I  proposed  a 
method  which  would  have  established  an 
overall  budget  withto  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  could  do  their 
work,  and  against  which  the  revenue- 
raising  committees  could  plan  new  tax 
increases  and  reductions.         ,  .  ^    -^ 

I  was  assured  on  the  floor  of  the  Ben- 
ate  that  my  suggested  procedure  would 
be  considered  by  Uie  special  Joint  rom- 
mlttee  on  which  I  would  be  pleased  to 
serve  as  ranking  Republican  nwtnwT  oi 
the  Ooverrunent  Operations  Coounlttee. 
which  has  original  Jurlsdtctton  ovw  the 
Legislative  Heorganixation  Act  in  which 
the  current  committee  system  and  com- 
mittee powers  are  set  forth. 

In  short.  I  find  the  compelling  argu- 
ments for  voting  for  the  conference  re- 
port to  be  as  fcfllows: 

We  must  restrato  spendtog  to  order  to 
control  inflation;  ^  ^    i. 

Program  cutbacks  need  not  be  hann- 
ful.  and  to  any  case  will  not  be  perma- 
nent; ^     ,i_    4.^ 

Congress  created  the  current  situation 
by  refusing  to  reform  its  own  institu- 
tions; ..    _,. 

-nie  grant  of  congressional  authority 

is  temporary; 

While  the  spirit  of  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment is  too  loosely  toterpreted  by  Uie 
conference  substitute,  there  are  sig- 
nificant exemptions  from  cuts,  and  the 
20-percent  cutting  limit  is  a  much  great- 
er restratot  on  the  President  than  any 
contatoed  to  previoxis  expenditure- 
cutting  authorizations. 

WK   NKXD   A  SPENDING  CBILINO 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  asked  for  a  ceiltog  on  con- 
gressional spending.  I  agree  with  him. 

Even  if  every  congressional  program 
were  worthwhile— and  a  great  majority 
of  them  are— we  simply  caimot  "spend 
whatever  it  takes"  to  operate  those  pro- 
grams at  optimum  levels. 

There  must  be  a  rational  limit  on  how 
murfi  a  government  should  tax  ite  peo- 
ple; at  least  to  some  forms  of  taxes  such 
as  the  property  tax.  we  have  to  my  judg- 
ment already  exceeded  the  limit— just 
as  we  have  already  eatceeded  reasonable 
limits  of  taxes  on  middle  and  low  to- 

comcB. 

There  must  also  be  a  rational  limit 
on  how  much  a  government  should  spend 
on  nonproductive  programs  that  lead  to 
inflation;  we  have  already  exceeded  tiiat 
limit  too  to  military  spending,  the  war. 
and  foreign  aid.  Middle-tocome  working 


f  amUlee,  wage  earners,  bualnessmen,  the 
poor,  the  eldertjr  have  an  suffjBeed  u  a 

result.  ^         ^ 

Countless  CaltfOmlims  have  expressed 
to  me  thi^  deep  coo«m  over  the  pros- 
pect of  further  ravages  of  their  earnings 
and  their  savings.  Tliey  feel  caught  to  a 
fiscal  viae  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  last  4  years  have  brought  them: 
The  highest  unemployment  to  a  dec- 
ade, the  worst  ItrfUtlOn  to  two  decades. 
the  highest  budCftt  and  trade  deficits  to 
four  decades,  the  highest  interest  rates 
to  100  years,  and  ever  hi|*ier  taxes. 

Mr.  Ntxon  has  asked  that  the  spend- 
tog ceiltog  be  placed  at  $250  billion  for 
this  nacal  yeeu-.  Agato  I  agree  with  him. 
$250  bUhon  Is  one-quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars— that  is  25  followed  by  zero,  zero, 
zero,  zero.  zero,  zero,  zero.  zero.  zero. 
zero.  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  make 
do  with  that  for  the  present. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  also  demands  a  com- 
plete, unrestricted  power  to  decide  by 
himself  which  programs  are  to  be  cut— 
or  to  be  cut  out  altogether— to  order  to 
stay  under  that  ceUtog.  That  U  where  I— 
along  with  a  majority  of  the  Saiate.  to- 
cluding  many  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party— profoundly  disagree 

with  him.  ^^    ,      , 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  the  funda- 
mental power  of  government.  The 
Foundtog  Fathers  deliberately  keirt  this 
pow«-  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
and  placed  It  instead  to  the  legislature  so 
as  prevent  one-man  government. 

Ours  is  not  a  one-man  government.  It 
is  a  constitutional  democracy  of  three  to- 
dependent,  coordinate  branches  with  de- 
fined, limited  powers. 

We  do  not  elect  a  man  to  serve  as  a 
dictator  every  4  years.  The  American 
people  elect  a  President  who  fimctions— 
or  who  should  function — under  his  con- 
stitutionally defined,  constitutionailv 
limited  powers. 

The  American  people  also  elect  a  ¥ea- 
eral  legislature — a  Congress  with  consti- 
tutionally defined  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  balance  what  might  otberwise 
become  the  unchecked  power  of  one-man 

rule. 

The  Congress  of  536  men  and  women — 
not  the  ooe-man  Presidency— has  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  making 
laws  by  majority  consensus  and  for  cre- 
ating government  programs  to  operate 
under  the  laws. 

The  Congress  of  538  men  and  women— 
not  the  one-man  Presidency— has  the 
amstitutionai  responsibiUty  of  decidtog 
hy  majority  consensus  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  on  each  of  those  pro- 
grams to  make  them  effective. 

The  Congress  is  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  decidtog  how  much  to  spend 
and  what  to  spend  it  for.  Congress  is  also 
constitutionally  responsible  for  decidmg 
how  much  not  to  spend  and  what  not 
to  spend  it  on. 

I  readily  grant  that  the  Coogress  has 
not  always  lived  up  to  this  responsibility 
to  a  fiscally  sound  manner.  We  are  less 
well  organized,  less  well  dlscipUned,  less 
conformist  than  the  executive  depart- 
ment. LUte  the  people  who  elected  us, 
we  are  for  the  most  part  a  body  of  m- 
dependMDt  individuals  who  resoit  and 
resist  betag  dictated  to,  even  by  one 
another. 


The  result  ha*  been  piecemeal  budget- 
ing with  no  overall,  coordinated  plan  to 
mind:   authorisations  far  to  excess  of 

what  we  honestly  expect  to  appnn>rlate: 
and  appropriations  voted  without  pru- 
dent regard  for  the  availaMllty  of  ade- 
quate revenues-  Frankly,  I  am  convinced 
that  both  Congress  and  the  Presixient 
have  lost  control  of  Oovemment  spwid- 
Ing.  The  fact  is.  spending  has  gotten  out 
of  hand. 

There  is  clear  need  for  reform  In  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropria- 
tion procedures.  But  congressional  re- 
form should  not  be  confused  with  con- 
gressional abdication:  we  should  change 
some  of  our  practices  so  a*  better  to 
meet  our  responsibilities,  we  must  not 
abandon  our  responsibilities  to  favor  of 
Big  Fiscal  Brother  in  the  White  House. 
What  is  more.  Big  Fiscal  Brother  is  not 
at  all  good.  For  all  at  Congress's  short- 
comings. Congress  has  year  aftar  year 
appropriated  less  money  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested:  to  the  past  4  years  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $16  billion  less 
than  President  Nixon  asked  for.  And  just 
this  year  alone  the  administration  has 
called  for  an  $18  billion  increase  to  ex- 
penditures, a  $82  biUion  increase  in  the 
national  debt  and  $6.1  billion  more  than 
Congress  finally  appropriated. 

The  confrontation  is  not  Ijetween  a 
spendthrift  Congress  and  an  economiz- 
mg  Executive,  it  is  a  clash  to  spending 
priorities.  Put  simply:  Congress  wants 
to  spend  more  on  programs  for  which 
the  President  wants  to  spend  less: 
Health,  ediKsatlon,  houstag,  improvmg 
the  environment,  mass  transit,  and 
helping  those  truly  in  need.  And  Con- 
gress wants  to  spend  less  on  programs 
for  Mrtilch  the  President  wants  to  spend 
more:  The  nuclear  arms  race,  the  war 
in  Indochina,  funds  for  foreign  dictator- 
ships. 

But  the  issue  is  even  more  fundamen- 
tal than  that  of  congressional  verFue 
Presidential  prtortties:  at  stake  to  this 
debate  is  the  future  of  Amwican  con- 
stitutional democracy. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  b>'  the  talk 
being  heard  in  Congress  these  past  few 
days  of  the  need  for  a  "temporary,  be- 
tMVolatt  dictator."  All  because  the 
HoiMe  and  the  Senate  cannot  come  to 
a  speedy  agreement  to  the  closing  daye 
of  Congress  on  the  beet  means  for 
cutting  some  $7  billion  in  Federal 
expenditures. 

I  ftod  such  talk  shameful  and  such 
helplessness,  deplorable.  It  gives  ftuther 
impetus  to  the  one-man  rule  that  we 
have  already  seen  to  operation  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  under  two  Presidents 
I  feel  constratoed  to  remmd  my  cxsl- 
leaguce  of  what  they  already  know:  that 
there  are  no  temporary  dictators,  all  dic- 
tatorships are  permaxkent;  there  are  no 
benevolent  dictators,  all  dictatorships  are 

evU. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues : 

Do  not  sell  out  American  constitu- 
tional democracy  for  $7  bttlion  No.  not 
for  $70  billion.  No.  not  for  70  hundreds 
of  HiHnrwi  of  dollars. 

Congress  can.  Congress  should.  Con- 
gress must  agree— and  agree  quickly— on 
a  constitutiimal  method  for  flxtog  a  firm 
ceiltog  on  Federal  sp«iding 
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We  should,  therefore,  reject  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  MCr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
18810,  a  bill  providing  for  a  temporary 
increase  In  the  public  debt  limitation  and 
placing  a  limitation  on  expendltxires  and 
lending  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  support  a  meaningful  celling  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  When  the  debt  cell- 
ing bill — to  which  the  spending  limita- 
tion Is  attached — was  before  the  Senate 
last  week  I  supported  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jorbak) 
which  would  provide  the  President  with 
the  authority  he  asked  to  limit  Federal 
expenditures  to  $250  billion. 

The  issue  before  us  now  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  should  adopt  an  expenditure 
ceiling. 

The  Issue  is  whether  we  will  impose  a 
spending  limitation  that  assures  the 
Congress  its  proper  constitutional  role, 
or  whether  we  will  give  the  President  al- 
most unlimited  power  over  spending  and 
priorities. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  see  the 
Congress  abdicate  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant powers:  the  power  of  the  purse. 
And  that  is  what  is  at  stake  in  the  deci- 
sion we  make  today.  It  involves  nothing 
less  than  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

Article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  pro- 
vides : 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
antted  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Repn-esemtatlves. 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  ooUect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and 
Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  Defense  and  general  Welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

The  celling  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
week  retained  the  congressional  role  in 
(he  appropriations  process  that  is  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution.  And  it  provides 
the  President  with  the  mandate  he  has 
asked  to  limit  Federal  spending. 

But  it  did  not  give  the  President  the 
power  he  requests  to  impose  budget  cuts 
at  will — to  Hlminat<>  any  program  he 
wishes,  to  exempt  other  programs,  auid 
even  entire  Federal  departments  entirely. 

Instead,  it  preserved  the  funding  pnor- 
iLies  established  by  the  Congress  by  re- 
quiring that  reductions  be  proportional 
among  all  executive  departments.  It  ex- 
empted the  following  essential  prograuns 
from  any  reduction: 

First,  interest  in  the  national  debt; 

Seconds  veterans'  benefits  and  services: 

Third,  pamnmts  from  social  Insurance 
trust  funds; 

Fourth,  medicaid: 

Fifth,  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants; 

Sixth,  social  servioes  grants  imder  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

Seventh,  food  stamps ; 

Eighth,  military  retirement  pay;  and 

Ninth,  judldftl  salaries,  as  constitu- 
tionally required.  And  it  protected  other 
vital  programs  from  being  arbitrarily 
eliminated  by  specifying  that  no  program 
could  be  reduced  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. 

The  oonfer«ice  i^eport  before  us  to- 
day virtually  eliminated  those  protec- 


tloHB.  It  does  not  require  proportional 
reductlohs  among  departments.  It  re- 
moves food  stamps  and  social  services 
frtsm  the  list  of  programs  exempted.  And 
It  replaces  the  10-percent  limitation  on 
cuts  In  Individual  programs  with  an  al- 
most meaningless  20-percent  limitation 
on  cuts  in  "niunerlcal  functional  cate- 
gories" of  the  budget. 

This  ofTters  no  protection.  It  is  nothing 
other  than  a  line  Item  veto  in  disguise. 
It  amounts,  as  Senator  Humphrxy  has 
observed,  to  a  domestic  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Most  functional  categories 
specified  in  the  conference  report  are 
huge,  and  where  they  are  small  the  con- 
ference report  combines  them  so  that  20 
percent  of  the  total  can  be  taken  from 
any  one  of  the  categories  included  in  the 
combination. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  could  be 
done  under  the  conference  report: 

All  of  the  reductions  could  be  made  in 
programs  serving  human  needs  without 
any  effort  to  cut  wasteful  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Sbme  $750  million  could  be  cut  from 
the  budget  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education — In  ways  that  could  eliminate 
entirely  programs  assisting  bilingual  edu- 
cation, school  libraries.  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  Indian  education — 
or  could  cut  almost  in  half  the  funding 
for  ESEA  title  I. 

Funding  for  vocational  education 
could  be  cut  by  over  50  percent  because 
vocational  education  is  lumped  into  a 
combination  of  functional  categories  in- 
cluding educational  revenue  sharing  and 
other  educational  aids. 

Funds  for  rural  housing  could  be 
eliminated  because  that  category  is  com- 
bined with  agriculture  resources  and  re- 
search. 

Hill -Burton  hospital  construction 
grants  could  be  wiped  out,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  overrode  a  Presi- 
dential veto  m  order  to  extend  this  au- 
thority. 

Orants  for  the  construction  of  health 
manpower  faculties  could  be  eliminated, 
as  the  President  has  proposed,  even 
though  the  Congress  has  accordeid  high 
priority  to  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  kinds  of  reduc- 
tions wotild  be  Intolerable.  They  would 
permit  the  destruction  of  vitally  needed 
programs.  And  they  would  represent  an 
abdication  of  congressional  responsibili- 
ties in  the  establishment  of  priorities  and 
the  appropriations  process. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Presi- 
dent will  exercise  this  unprecedented 
power  wisely.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  give  to  its  own 
power  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  determining  national 
priority. 

I  repeat  my  support  f6r  a  reasonable 
and  meaningful  limitation  on  spending 
that  preserves  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Congress.  I  voted  for  just 
such  a  celling  when  the  Senate  passed 
this  bill  last  week.  But  I  cannot  support  a 
ceiling  that  threatens  the  separation  of 
powers,  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
line  Item  veto,  and  reduces  the  Congress 
to  an  advisory  position  in  the  appropri- 
ations process.  That  is  wt»t  the  ceiling 
in  the  oenferCTJce  repor*  before  us  rep- 
resents, and  that  is  why  I  must  oppose  it. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presldtt^t,  during  con- 
sideration of  the  debt  celling  bill  Friday 
and  Satiu-day,  October  13  and  14, 1  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  make  my  position  clear  on 
tills  legislation. 

I  am  in  favor  of  gaining  control  over 
Federal  Government  spending  by  both 
a  celling  on  debt  which  the  Government 
can  incur,  and  additionally  an  overall 
spending  limit,  which  would  cover  both 
debt  and  appropriations.  However,  i 
am  opposed  to  permitting  the  President 
to  decide  in  his  sole  discretion  where  cuts 
should  be  made  in  appropriations  meas- 
ures approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  reasons  are  these : 

First,  article  I,  section  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution places  the  spending  power  in 
the  Congress.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  uphold  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

Second,  the  $250  billion  limit  for  fis- 
cal year  1973 — ending  June  30  of  next 
year — which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. Is  $7  binion  below  appropriations 
whlcb  will  already  have  been  approved 
by  both  the  President  and  Congress  at 
that  time.  Thtis,  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  this  figure  is  realistic.  This 
Is  especially  questionable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon  has  nm  up 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  Federal  debt 
In  his  term  of  olBce. 

Third,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
priorities  of  the  executive  branch  make 
It  quite  likely  that  the  impact  of  such 
cuts  in  spending  are  likely  to  run  con- 
trary to  the  priorities  of  the  Congress 
as  expressed  in  its  regularly  enacted 
appropriations  bills. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
questionable  wisdom  of  confiding  retro- 
active veto  power  over  appropriations  to 
the  executive  branch,  and  whether  such 
action  will  further  confuse  the  lines  of 
responsibility  in  taxing  and  spending.  I 
believe  by  doing  so,  we  would  be  acquies- 
cing in  the  creation  of  a  "shell  game"  in 
which  the  average  taxpayer  and  citizen 
of  this  country  will  be  the  loser. 

It  seems  diflflcult  for  Congress  to  resist 
the  political  appeal  of  such  proposals  in 
an  election  year.  However,  I  believe  it 
may  be  even  more  difficult  in  the  future 
to  undo  the  damage  if  this  proposal  be- 
comes law. 

I  believe  the  debt  and  spending  ceilings 
should  be  passed,  but  that  we  should  ad- 
here to  the  Constitution  and  refuse  to 
give  such  unrestricted  and  unconstitu- 
tional power  over  appropriations  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  public  debt  limit  biU,  H  JR.  16810,  now 
being  considered  by  the  Seoate. 

I  do  so  in  the  belief  that  this  measure's 
lirtually  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  the 
President  to  set  national  prloritle«  will 
forever  diminish  the  role  of  Congress  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  Government. 

For  once  we  have  given  up  this  power, 
it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  retrieve  it. 
We  have  seen  the  same  distortion  in  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  as 
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It  applies  to  foreign  affaixi,  and  this  con- 
firence  report  would  csirry  that  distor- 
tion to  domestic  matters. 

For  it  presents  the  President  with  the 
equivalent  of  an  Item  veto,  a  power  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  absolutely  re- 
jected. For  they  well  understood  that 
vesting  the  power  of  the  Item  veto  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
would  render  meaningless  the  appropria- 
tion powers  granted  to  Congress  by  arti- 
cle I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution.  And 
this  conference  report  would  grant  that 
power  to  the  President. 

For  the  conference  report  would  give 
to  the  President  a  license  to  impound, 
a  license  to  destroy  programs  and  activi- 
ties by  denying  them  funds  Congress 
has  appropriated.  And  it  would  distort 
80  fundamentally  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  must  be  rejected. 

The  Senate  last  week  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  $250  billion  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures is  acceptable;  but  only  if  there 
are  proportional  reductions  in  all  non- 
excludable appropriations  and  only  wh«n 
the  reduction  in  any  single  program  or 
activity  remains  less  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  I  would  have  supported  striking 
this  entire  title.  However,  the  Senate 
decided  otherwise.  It  decided  that  wMle 
it  was  willing  to  provide  some  limitatioa, 
it  would  say  how  much;  it  would  set  forth 
limits  on  where  those  cuts  should  be 
made. 

Yet  now  the  conference  report  defeats 
that  effort.  For  it  does  not  contain  ajiy 
requirement  for  proper tiooal  reductions. 

And  the  ccmference  report  also  rejects 
the  other  key  element  within  the  Jordan 
amendment.  It  wipes  away  the  protec- 
tion assured  by  the  provision  limiting  the 
reduction  in  any  program  or  activity  to 
10  percent.  Now  the  President  can  cut  as 
deeply  as  he  desires  within  the  ba;oad 
budget  categories  listed  In  the  conference 
report. 

And  the  result  can  be  predicted  now. 
For  those  programs  that  have  been  op- 
posed by  this  £uiministration  will  be  cut 
to  the  bone  and  perhaps  even  destroyed 
entirely  by  what  would  become  legal  Im- 
poundment of  their  funds.  Programs  that 
the  Congress  ajiproved  over  administra- 
tion objections  would  face  the  fiscal 
guillotine. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  in  1970 
the  S«iate  passed  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital assistance  legislation  by  79  to  0. 
President  Nixon,  incredibly,  vetoed  that 
bill  which  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  more  fuzMls  than  he  wanted.  The  Con- 
gress promptly  overrode  that  veto,  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  being  7«  to  19.  Now, 
the  President  may  have  his  veto  upheld, 
2  years  after  the  Congress  overrode  it; 
the  effect  of  passage  of  the  debt  ceiling 
legislation  would  be  to  reinstate  that 
veto— it  could  mean  the  eod  of  hospital 
construction  in  this  country:  the  end  of 
long-term-care-facillty  construction  in 
this  country:  it  could  seal  the  fate  of  our 
decaying  iimer-dity  hospitals  by  elimi- 
nating modernization  funds. 

The  enactment  of  thjg  confa^nce  re- 
port would  produce  a  grave  and  immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  President  Nixon  has  already 
made  his  intentions  in  the  health  field 


clear.  His  administration  has  testified 
avainst  each  of  the  last  11  pieces  of 
health  legislation  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  doing  so,  the  administration  has 
effectively: 

Opposed  the  Improvement  of  our  med- 
ical libraries: 

Opposed  the  provision  of  doctors  to 
doctor  less  counties; 

Opposed  the  provision  of  more  mon- 
ey for  hospital  construction  and  mod- 
ernization; 

Opposed  the  banning  of  a  known 
caneer'causing  substance  from  our  food 
supply; 

Opposed  the  strengthening  and  expan- 
sion of  our  community  mental  health 
centers  program; 

CHvosed  the  training  of  allied  health 
personnel;  and 

Opposed  the  expansion  of  our  com- 
municable disease  control  programs. 

But  this  administration  has  done  more 
than  Just  oppose  the  passage  of  new 
health  legislation.  The  President  has  set 
unprecedented  records  by  vetoing  two  of 
the  last  three  health  appropriations 
bills — appropriations  of  all  the  existing 
health  programs.  These  vetos  show 
where  the  President's  priorities  lie. 

What  he  wanted  and  could  not  get 
through  the  appropriations  process,  he 
will  obtain  throagh  the  spending  limit 
in  this  conference  report.  Let  us  look  at 
the  budget  the  President  wanted. 

He  wanted  a  budget  which— 

Would  not  allow  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Service  to  provide  care  for 
one  additional  mother  ac  child: 

Would  not  permit  one  new  comprehen- 
sive neighborhood  health  center  to  be 
opened: 

Would  serve  150,000  fewer  school-aged 
handlca<)i>ed  children  this  year  than  last ; 

Would  prevent  30.000  crippled  children 
from  receiving  medical  services; 

Would  turn  away  10,500  ntirsing  stu- 
dents seeking  scholarships:  and 

Would  not  provide  any  money  for  hos- 
pitalization costs  for  migrant  farmwork- 
ers; 

Would  prevent  the  development  of  25 
new  spedaiUed  care  units  for  premature 
babies ; 

Would  COTitinue  services  to  only  2V2 
percent  of  the  mentally  retarded  children 
in  the  country. 

This  is  bad  enough.  But  President 
Nixon  also-^ 

Wanted,  absolutely  no  money  for  medi- 
cal school  coDstructloD  grants; 

Wanted  no  money  for  nursing  school 
ccoistructlon  grants; 

Wanted  no  money  for  hospital  con- 
struction grants^ 

Waated  m>  money  for  long-term  care 
coDstmctlon  0-aais; 

Wanted  no  money  for  hospital  mod- 
ernization. 

It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would,  if  given 
his  way,  construct  no  new  hosiptals,  mod- 
ernize no  old  hospitals,  build  no  new 
medical  schools.  But  if  we  t^iprove  the 
coafereaoe  report,  that  is  precisely  what 
he  can  do. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  cooslst- 
enUy  OmttieA  the  President's  attempt 
to  drop  these  important  programs.  In 
1971  the  President 'B  total  budget  request 


for  the  Hill-Burton  program  was  $89 
million.  The  Congress  appropriated  $196 
million.  In  1972  the  President  requested 
$108  million;  the  Congress  appropriated 
$308  million.  In  each  of  those  years  the 
President  requested  little  or  nothing  in 
the  construction  categories.  It  is  only  be- 
cause of  Uie  perseverance  of  the  Con- 
gress that  new  liospitals  are  being  built 
today  and  decaying  inn«r  city  hospitals 
are  being  renovated. 

This  conference  report  could  put  an 
end  to  those  activities. 

This  conference  rejxjrt  would  give  the 
President  the  power  he  has  wanted  all 
along,  the  power  to  kill  these  health  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  unacceptable  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  not  pay  for  the  failure  of 
Nixonomics  with  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people;  if  we  enact  this  legislation, 
that  is  what  we  will  be  doing. 

And  it  does  not  take  a  prophet  to  pre- 
dict the  same  catastrophic  outcome  in 
the  areas  of  educauon.  in  the  areas  of 
housing  and  in  the  areaa  of  antipoverty 
programs. 

This  conference  report  must  be  re- 
jected. And  I  would  hope  that  the  new 
conferees  would  decide  to  report  back 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  with  merely  an  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  level  and  the 
Magnuson  amendment  providing  relief  to 
those  States  with  a  persistently  lush  rate 
of  unemployment. 

This  then  would  give  the  Congress  an 
opportimity  early  In  the  next  session  to 
develop  on  its  own  the  mechanism  for 
developing  a  unified  budget  within  which 
Congress  would  decide  on  spending  i>ri- 
orities.  That  would  be  the  responsible 
way  for  Congress  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

Passage  of  this  conference  report 
would  mean  that  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated those  respxKisibUities  and  passage 
<m  this  report  would  mean  that  Congress 
has  abandoned  health,  education,  and 
job  training  to  the  mercy  of  this  admin- 
istration.   

The  PRESmiWa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PREfllDINa  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  txjH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
BXNTSEN),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Kastlakd),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mrs.  Edwaxds)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Haxris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki>  .  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  HoLimos) ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  HrcHts',  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr  MrrcALr), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr  Mo»- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman>,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGek)  axid  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cawno»>  are 
absent  on  official  buslxkees. 
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On  thUi  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
glMlppl  'Mr.  Bastland)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughk). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr  MoHTOYA)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcMn  Colorado  'Mr  Allott^  .  the 
Senators  from  Tennesseee  'Mr  Baker 
and  Mr  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land <Mr.  BxALi).  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  BxLticoN).  the  Senator 
from  I>laware  (Mr.  Bogg8>  .  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Ctthtis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dolk) ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Powc),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Bfr.  Ooubwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Worlda  'Mr.  Otntwrr),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  HATrntLD*. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Millir  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Saxbe  > .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Thtjr- 
MOVD),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt  )  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  Boggs),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvima> .  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millsr)  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ( Mr.  THrnmoinj  t  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beald  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
nay." 

"Hie  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 
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So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  what  Is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  assUtant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  Irom  lt3 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bin.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b*  in- 
serted. Insert: 
TITLE  V— MiaCKLLAKEOUS  PROV1SION6 

AMKHOltnrr  to   PkD«aAl..-8T4TX   BXTINBED  Un- 
eMPLOTMENT   COMPkNSATlON   ACT  OF   18T0 

S»c.  501.  Section  a03(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tton  Act  of  1670  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'Kllectlve  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  before 
J\ily  1.  1973.  and  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence  (or.  If  later. 
the  dat*  established  pursuant  to  State  law) . 
the  State  may  by  law  provide  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  there  has  been  a  State 
'off'  indicator  ending  any  exteixded  benefit 
period  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
as  If  paragraph  ( 1 )  did  not  contain  subpara- 
puph  (A)  thereof." 

Mr.  €jONG.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  that  is  at  the  desk.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  just  as  well  for  me  to 
explain  the  amendment  and  read  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINa  OPFTCKR.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
withhold  until  we  have  order.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ask 
tiiat  the  amendment  not  be  read? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In - 
acrtad  by  the  amendment  of  the  House  Insert 
the  following: 
TITLB    V — ^UIBCXLLAMBOUS    PBOVISION8 

Skc.  502.  The  provisions  of  title  n  of  this 
Act  shaU  cease  to  apply  on  the  day  aTter  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  no 
action  taken  before  such  day  shaU  have  any 
force  or  effect  on  or  after  such  day. 

SBC.  601.  Section  a03<e)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Effective  with  reepect  to  compensa- 
tion for  weeks  at  unemployment  beginning 
before  July  1.  1973,  and  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or.  if 
later,  the  date  established  pursviant  to  State 
law),  the  State  may  by  law  provide  that  the 
determination  of  whether  there  has  been  a 
State  'on'  or  off'  Indicator  beginning  or 
ending  any  extended  benefit  period  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  as  If  paragraph 
(1)  did  not  contain  subparagraph  (A) 
Uiereof  and  aa  If  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
203(b)  did  not  omitain  subpara^ai^i  (B) 
tbereoX. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
pending  amendment  does  is  to  restore  the 


Magnuson  amendment  as  It  was,  otr1m- 
employment  insurance,  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  in  the  hope  we  might  be  able  to 
prevail  upon  the  House  to  extend  that 
more  broadly  than  the  House  agreed  in 
conference,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  led  to  believe  It  covered 
one  State  it  does  not  cover,  or  I  am  led 
to  believe  It  does  not  cover  one  State. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  clear  from  those  of 
us  who  struggled  In  this  conference  to 
try  to  work  out  something  that  could  be 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  that  the  House 
win  not  accept  the  Jordan  amendment, 
and  that  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
discretion  that  the  President  demands  in 
how  a  reductitm  should  be  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  this  same  issue 
the  conference  once  broke  up  in  dis- 
agreement and  It  was  suggested  at  that 
point  there  would  be  no  debt  limitation, 
no  spending  limitation,  and  no  debt  limit, 
but  which  would  mean  we  would  be 
forced  to  come  back  in  November  and 
pass  a  debt  limit  extension.  It  seems  to 
me  that  at  a  minimum  we  should  pass 
a  debt  limit  proposal.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  Is  deter- 
mined It  would  rather  have  nothing  than 
the  Jordan  amendmoit,  and  the  Senate 
Is  determined  it  will  not  accept  the  kind 
of  flexibility  the  administration  Insists 
upon  If  it  Is  to  have  a  spending  llmlu- 
tlon,  the  cmly  way  we  can  reeolve  this 
matter  Is  to  strike  from  the  bill  that 
which  is  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bill,  which  leaves  the  spending 
limit  at  $250  billion.  However,  since  we 
cannot  literally  strike  the  $250  biUioD 
celling  we  must  find  some  other  way  of 
achieving  the  same  result. 

This  is  what  I  have  done  by  Including 
in  the  amendment  I  offered  the  follow- 
ing section  502 : 

The  provisions  of  title  11  of  this  Act  sball 
cease  to  apply  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  no  action 
taken  before  such  day  shall  have  any  force 
or  effect  on  or  after  such  day. 

This  provision  would  have  the  effect  of 
repealing  all  of  section  2  Including  the 
part  not  In  conference.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  way  this 
issue  can  be  resolved  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  This  possibility  was  dis- 
cussed In  conference,  but  then  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  $250  billion  celling 
was  In  both  bills  and  therefore  this  is- 
sue was  not  In  confwence  smd  was  not 
available  to  us.  I  submit  this  Is  the  only 
way  this  Issue  can  be  resolved.  At  the 
same  time  I  submit  that  an  Increase  In 
the  debt  is  necessary.  It  wiU  have  to  be 
made  If  the  Government  Is  to  operate 
much  past  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circumstances 
I  think  this  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Do  I  understand  what  tlie 
Senator  proposes  to  do  will  have  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  sending  to  the  President 
the  debt  limitation  bill  without  a  ceiling 
in  limitation 

Mr.  LONG,  m  effect  without  a  spend- 
ing limitation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Without  a  spending  limi- 
tation. I  just  ask  that  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  understanding,  and 
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if  1  am  wrong  I  ma  happy  to  be  cuiiMtod, 
»!«  adxtdnlstnttlcn  would  raitwr  have 
no  spending  limit  than  the  Jordan 
uaeodiamt.  I  think  Sentor  Jouuh  uild 
tie  understands  that  to  be  their  posNloo. 
god  he.  too,  would  rather  have  It  that 
iniy  if  his  amMuim«nt  Is  not  acceptable. 
I  am  satisfied  that  Is  th«  only  way  this 
nroblem  can  be  workied  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yteW  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  that  the 
proposition  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
placed  before  the  Senate  U  the  way  out 
of  this  present  difDeulty.  I,  for  one,  know 
we  should  have  some  action  on  the  debt 
celling.  We  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
Oovemment  in  a  position  where  it  would 
have  to  default  on  payments  on  bonds 
uid  other  certifleatet  of  Indebtedness. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Magnu«» 
amendment  would  be  Included. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  would  go  back  to  con- 
ference with  the  MBgznison  amendment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  U  what  I  meMi. 
The  Senator  would  go  back  to  conference 
with  a  repealer  on  section  2. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  I  am  proposing  with 

respect  to  the  expenditure  celling  would 

have  the  effect  of  repealing  it,  but  the 

indirect  manner  in  which  this  is  don«  is 

the  only  way  to  reach  the  ceiling  in 

conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.    LONG.    We    would    have    what 

amounts  to  a  repealer  on  the  spavding 

celling  in  the  bill.  We  also  would  go  back 

with  the  Magnuson  amendment  and  see 

If  we  could  work  out  the  problem  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 

be  willing  to  take  back  the  Impoundment 

amendment  so  we  get  back  what  wc 

believe 

Mr.    LONG.    That    amendment    was 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  but  in  addition 
all  Senate  amendments  are  in  conf  n«nce 
since  we  are  going  back  with  this  con- 
ference report  In  disagreement. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  left  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  is  the  point  of  the  quMtlac 
I  was  going  to  ask;  to  make  sure  the 
Senator  undMvtands  the  impoundment 
auendmoit  Is  In  the  bill  and  that  the 
provlslen  of  the  Mil  that  came  from  the 
House  requiring  a  study  to  be  reported 
on  early  next  year  is  in  the  blB. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Pine. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  only  thing  we  are 
repealing    Is    section    2.    the   spending 
celling. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  would  like 
to  concur  in  it.  It  Is  a  splendid  way  to 
resolve  the  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  Is  the  only  way  It  can 
be  resolved. 
I   ask  for  the   yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 

President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufncient  second? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 

Ihmfntary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator   will   state   the   parliamentary 

question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  It  In  Odder  to  ask 
for  a  division  of  the  question  in  view 


of  tfa»  fact  tkiat  ibere  are  two  parU  to 
the  iiiiifliilii  lit  one  dealing  with  the 
imemployment  and  one  part  dealing  with 
ttaaspendlBg  celling,  and  If  so.  I  demand 

a  division  ol  the  quastloB.    

The     PRBMDINa     OJnCER     (Mr. 
Pbx).  The  Chair  Is  informed  by  the 
Parliamentarian  it  strikes  out  and  In- 
sets and  heoce  there  can  be  no  division. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yMdT 
Mr.  liCma.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENe.  I  imderstand  from  the 
previous  colloquy  that  took  place  before 
the   last   vote,  that  in   the  event  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lx)uisi- 
ana  is  adopted,  the  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement Is  still  subject  to  amendment 
to  add  another  section  50 — (b).  Is  that 

correct?  

Tb»  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  In  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question,  it  would  not 
be  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
at  that  point,  the  point  the  Senator 
raised  about  the  double  cut  on  some- 
thing Involving  the  HEW  appropriation 
would  be  moot  because  it  is  understood 
what  we  are -seeking  to  do  is  to  have 
no  Bpffpri«ng  limitation  on  this  bill.  That 
being  the  caae,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  amendment.  In  any  event  all 
Senate  ameiKlments  will  be  in  confer- 
ence including  the  Holllngs  amendment. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  say  I 
am  informed  there  was  a  discussion  in 
the  House  and  it  was  indicated  if  the 
Mil  were  sent  back  to  conference  and  a 
spending  ceiling  put  in,  there  would  be 
a    mon    receptive    attitude    so    far    as 
the  Holllngs  amendment.  I  am  trying 
to  restore  the  Holllngs  amendment.  You 
are  still  going  to  try  to  come  back  here 
with  a  spending  ceiling.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  LONG.  No,  we  plan  to  come  back 
without  an  effective  spending  celling.  I 
am   convinced  we  cannot   agree   on  a 
spending  ceUing.  Not  only  am  I  con- 
vinced ttm,t  that  is  the  case,  but  as  far 
aa  I  can  see  up  to  now  the  House  con- 
ferees have  been  talking  the  same  posi- 
tion the  administration  seeks,  and  the 
best  I  can  get,  if  they  could  not  agree 
to  this,  is  that  they  would  not  want 
any  spending  limitation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  HoUlngs  amcnd- 
maat  waa  In  the  Mil.  but  If  we  refused 
to  accept  the  sunendment,  does  it  go 

back  to  conference? 

The  PKBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Every- 
thing goes  back  to  conference  that  went 
to  conference  the  first  time.  Including 
this  ftn\*"'<''»*"t  now. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  1 
would  like  to  say  this  about  the  current 
effect.  Each  year  we  go  more  deeply  in 
debt  and  every  2  years  we  go  through  the 
ftM^twi^  oi  lifting  the  celling  on  the  debt 
as  if  that  indlcatfls  wc  feel  that  getting 
the  debt  and  ipending  under  control  is 
not  doing  something  that  is  very  serious. 
I  tiKiiJr  we  should  face  the  fact  that 
the  data*  is  out  of  hand.  I  think  we  should 
face  the  faot  that  spending  Is  out  of 
hand.  FtaaUy,  I  beUcve  that  we  in  Con- 
greos  have  loat  control  over  spending, 
and  I  baUeve  tbrnt,  tbe  President— not 


this  PreeidMit.  but  a  series  o*  Preal- 
dants — has  slowly,  with  us.  lost  osBtrol 
over  spending. 

I  baUeve  there  Is  a  need  for  a  spend- 
ing limit.  The  President  has  asked  for  a 
spending  limit.  I  happm  to  concur  in  his 
desire  to  have  one.  although  I  differ  with 
him  on  the  way  he  has  asked  it  should  be 
brought  about. 

I  have  heard,  as  each  of  you  has  heard. 
from  constituent  after  constituent  who 
feels  caught  in  a  dreadful  squeeee.  with 
his  eamingx.  his  payroll  checks,  and  his 
savings  more  and  more  vulnerable  to 
more  and  more  attacks  from  more  and 
more  levels  of  government,  taxing  and 
taxing  and  taxing  and  spending  and 
spending  and  spending. 

It  seems  to  me  $250  billion  is  enough 
to  run  this  Government  for  1  year  this 
year.  That  Is  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. It  seems  to  me  we  should  fix  a  ceil- 
ing and  operate  within  that  celling  this 
year. 

To  those  concerned  about  the  trend  to 
one-man  government  in  our  comtry.  to 
those  concerned  about  the  shirtang  of 
congressional  responsibility  and  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  given  to  us  to  ap- 
propriate, to  authorize,  and  to  determine 
where  the  taxpayers'  moneys  may  be 
used.  I  say  this:  We  have  seen  a  trend 
toward  one-man  rule  in  foreign  policy 
and  in  the  conduct  of  war  under  a  series 
of  Presidents.  It  has  occurred  on  domes- 
tic programs  imder  Lyndon  Johnson,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out  to  us  tonight.  It  is  not  the 
first  precedent,  but  it  Is  the  second  prece- 
dent, and  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  one 
if  we  should  let  it  become  precedent 
agam,  giving  the  President  authority  over 
spending    rwlorttlee    without    Congress' 

will. 

That  troid  would  have  gone  further 
under  the  conference  report.  It  would 
have  given  the  President  power  to  cut 
major  departments  and  programs  20 
percent.  It  would  have  given  100-percent 
power  to  the  President  to  wipe  out  cer- 
tain projects  and  programs  totally  if  he 
saw  flt. 

I  say  to  you  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  have  no  spending  ceil- 
ing, the  President  ol  the  United  States 
has  made  It  very  clear  that  he  intends  to 
have  a  spending  celling,  and  if  we  do 
not  cooperate  to  give  him  one  h»  wlU  u^ 
the  power  of  impoimdment.  I  assume,  to 
reach  a  $250  billion  celling,  and  he 
will  cut  this  program  and  that  program 
^thottt  regard  to  our  appropriations  and 
authorlaationa  and  prioritise  In  order  to 
achieve  it.  So  we  are  abandoning  the 
game  to  him  If  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  distlnguiabed  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I,  therefore,  am  going  to  propose  an 
altorn^ve.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  a 
long  debate  on  it.  I  am  willing  to  have 
It  come  to  a  vote  shortly  or  agree  on  a 
time,  but  I  think  we  should  choose  be- 
tween what  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  offered  and  an  attamatlvv. 

My  altemattre.  rooi^^,  Is  a  modi- 
Aoatkm  of  wbat  tbe  distlnguiabed  Sen- 
ator from  Idabo  offered  and  what  ikm 
Senate  overwhelmingly  adopted  and  seat 
to  conference  the  other  day.  It  is  an  ad- 
jiBtment  because,  based  on  ray  oonver* 
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satlons  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mit^ and  others,  the  House  conferee* 
will  not  actent  the  Jordan  amendment. 
I  believe,  therefore,  It  la  incumbent  on 
us  to  offer  a  compromlae  that  may  be 
acceptable  to  them,  and  I  propoee  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  deslc  an 
amendment,  and  will  explain  It.  It  ie  an 
amendment  In  lieu  of  the  amendment 
proposed  to  be  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  lieu  of  section  502. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER,  The  clerk 
win  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  vrlth. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Insert 
the  following : 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  President  shall,  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3),  reserve 
from  expenditures  and  net  lending,  from 
appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity heretofore  or  iiereafter  made  available, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  subsection    (a>. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  the  President  shall  reserve 
anaounts  from  appropriations  or  other  obll- 
gatlonal authority  available  for  any  program 
or  activity,  except  for  expenditures  and  net 
lending  for— 

( A )   veterans'  benefits  and  services; 
(B»   benefits  from  social   insurance  trust 
funds: 

( C )  medicaid; 

( D )  pubUc  asalst&noe  maintenance  grants; 
I  El    military  rMlremeni  pay,  clvU  service 

annuities,  and  railroad  retirement  annuities 
and  pensions;  and 

(P)  Judicial  salaries. 

(O)   Pood  stamps 

(3t  Under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  ptara  2  of  this 
subaectlon  the  President  shall  reeenre 
amounts  not  less  than  two  peroentum  nor 
more  than  six  peroentum  from  every  numeri- 
cal functional  category  set  forth  In  table  15 
(relating  to  budget  outlays  by  function  and 
agency)  of  part  7  of  The  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  1978.  (page  SSM 
and  following)  of  the  revised  budget  esti- 
mate for  such  oiutlay.  Ito  amoiint  specified 
m  any  appropriation  or  numerical  category, 
or  any  activity,  program  or  item  within  such 
appropriation  or  numerical  category,  may  be 
reduced  by  more  than  10  peroentum. 

(4)  The  amounts  reserved  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  include  appropriations  or 
other  obllgatlonal  authority  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  to  which  another  statutory 
spending  lUnlt*Uoa  of  10  per  oenttun  or 
more  appUes. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amfitidmeat  numbered  8: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ite  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,   aa  follows: 

On  page  a.  Une  7.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  alter  "Sec."  Inapi^: j^;.|^i^ 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.       .     ,...     . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  read  the 
amendment  and  avplain  it^  Copies  of  the 
amendment  are  on-  Senators'  desks,  11 
af»y  Senator  wishes  to  look  at  the  amend- 
ment as  I  read  from  it. 

What  Senators  can  look  at  has  the 
hea<fing  "Public  Debt  UmltaUon— Mr. 


Mills  of  Arkansas,  from  the  Committee 
of  Conference.  Submitted  tiwJtoUowlnc 
Conference  Report."  '    fi'' 

I  am  simply  proposing  to  aocept  tbai 
conference  report  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter with  certain  revtelons.  The  italics 
in  (b)(1)  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator 
under  the  heading  "Conference  Report" 
I  do  not  touch,  but  in  (2)  (A)  "veterans," 
I  would  revise  that  sentence  to  read  "vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services."  so  that  vet- 
erans' medical  csu-e  and  other  veterans' 
services  will  be  covered  by  the  exemption, 
as  they  are  not  fully  covered  by  the  lan- 
guage adopted  in  conference. 

On  page  2  of  the  same  conference  re- 
port, I  do  not  touch  (D),  (E),  or  (P).  I 
add  "(O)  food  stamps,"  which  I  feel 
should  also  be  exempted. 

I  then  strike  the  language  which  reads: 

Nottblng  in  ti^  paragraph  aiiail  preclude 
the  reaervation  of  amounts  for  artmlTrtntra- 
tlve  costs  or  construction   .   .   . 

Por  this  reason:  If  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  cutting  out  'administrative  or 
construction  costs,  one  can  gut  a  pro- 
gram 100  percent,  or  close  to  it,  and  I 
suggest  we  do  not  wish  to  do  that.  So  I 
strike  that  language. 

I  make  major  modifications  In  section 
(3>,  so  that  section  (S)  wfll  read  as  fol- 
lows. It  starts  out  "Under  the  authority 
of  this  Act."  Then  I  insert: 

The  President  shall  reserve  amounts  not 
less  than  two  per  centum  norOitne  than  six 
per  centum  for  every  .  .  . 

Then  it  would  pick,  Wi  u^  th«.4«C9fi4 
line  of  section  (i):   ,,^    iii,-,,  ..i'tbatw 
numerical  functional  category  .  .  . 

The  point  there  is  not  to  restrict  the 
President's  cuts  to  3.6  percent,  which 
was  called  for  by  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment, but  to  give  him  some  flexibility  so 
he  can  cut  any  program  not  more  than 
6  percent  and  not  less  than  2  percent. 
That  gives  him  rfbow  room. 

Then  I  strike  on  line  4  of  section  (3) 
after  the  word  "following"  everything 
but  the  words  "of  the  revised  budget 
estimate  for  such  outlay,"  and  add  the 
following  language,  which  n  a  direct 
pickup  from  the  Jordan  amendment: 

No  amount  specified  In  any  approprfatlon 
or  numerical  category,  or  any  activity,  pro- 
graitt  or  item  within  suoK  apprc^>rlatloa  or 
n^lmerleal  category,  may  be  reduced  by  more 
tiian   10  percentum. 

That  is  so  no  program  may  be  wiped 
out  by  more  than  a  10 -percent  cut  within 
an  appropriation  or  agency. 

Finally,  to  cover  the  point  brought  up 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
VBWs)  .and  brought  up  successfully,  but 
lost  in  conference,  and  brought  up  suc- 
cessfully by  the  Senator  trom  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holliwgs),'!  would  add 
a  section  4  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  amounts  reserved  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  Include  appropriations  or 
other  obllgatlonal  autborttf  available  for 
fiscal  year  197S  to  wtaleh  another  statutory 
spending  limitation  of  10  perceMtim  or 
more  appUes. 

That  is  to  have  the  effect  of  n«*  per- 
mitting a  23-percent  tnl  in  HEW  be- 
cause of  the  permisston  tn  the  HEW 
appropriation  written  lA  by-  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
MAONUscm)   ghing  him  fiexibiltty  ^of  IS 


percent  in  HEW.  This  okeans  there  could 
not  be  a  cut  of  more  Utan  10  percent  to 
HEW. 

In  sum,  I  am  proposing  a  modiflcaUon 
of  the  Jordan  amendment  designed  to 
give  a  spending  cseilinK.  some  flexibility 
to  the  President,  more  than  this  body 
was  willing  to  give  him  when  we  adopted 
the  Jordan  amendment,  but  which  ba- 
sically means  that  cuts  will  be  made 
roughly  in  accordance  with  pri<^tlM 
adopted  by  Congress  through  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  approach. 

I  think  it  is  very  impcn-tant  that  we 
adopt  a  ceiling.  I  urge  tbat  the  Senate 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  LONO  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  first  to  the  distinguished  chairmaa 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESHJINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendment,  it  goes 
to  the  item  in  disagreement,  which  is  a 
House  amendment  proposed  to  the  so- 
caUed  Magnuson  unemployment  com- 
pensation approach. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  do«8  not  touch 
that. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  IxHiiaiana  includes  a  provision 
substituting  the  Magnuson  amendment 
in  the  bill  for  the  House  amendment  sent 
to  us  for  a  vote  as  an  item  in  disagree- 
ment, what  is  the  effect  upon  that  provi- 
sion of  Senator  Cranston's  amenciment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pnx).  If  the  Cranston  amendment  is 
accepted,  it  would  be  striking  out  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  the  original 
provision  of  the  Magnuson  amendment 
would  remain  in  the  Senate  bill,  and 
would  be  in  conference? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ong- 
inal  profvision  of  the  Magnuson  amend- 
naent  would  remain,  and  so  would  the 
House  language  that  had  been  stricken, 
if  the  conferees  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  the  conferees  would 
have  the  choice,  again.  Would  any  dif- 
ferent effect  be  achieved  by  the  Skiop- 
tion  of  Senator  Long's  amendment  than 
the  one  which  the  Chair  it^s  just 
described?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  (iifference? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  difference  as  to  what 
would  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  difference? 
Mr.  President,  I  am  too  much  of  a  lawyer 
to  accept  that.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  President,  to  give  the  Chair  an 
opportunity  to  think  it  over,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  do  what  Senator 
Lowo  did,  and  include  the  Mdfirnuson 
amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do.  "ntat  Is  ray 
purpose. 
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Mr.  JAVTTSi  X  \aaom,  b«t  Juat  iBolwto 
the  Mkgnuaon  amendBMot  In  what  yea 
send  to  tbe  desk,  as  Senator  Uwe  /M. 
If  there  is  some  dlflerMice,- why  take  tbe 

risk? 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  After  innumertUe 
consultations  wlt^  the  ParliamADtarlan, 
the  Assistant  Parliamentarian,  and  other 
experts  in  the  parliajaentary  rules  and 
precedents  of  this  body,  I  offer  tbiM 
amendment  conciurring  in  amenidiXMat 
No.  10,  offering  ti^  as  a  substitute  t«r 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  concurring  in  anendr 
ment  No.  10,  so  amendment  No.  10  re- 
mains, regardless  of  the  fate  of  my 
amendment  or  the  fate  of  the-  amend- 
m^it  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Amendment  No.  10  is  ex- 
actly the  amendment  the  Long  ^amend- 
ment changes.  Ameofdment  Sv.  10  is  the 
one  seot  to  us  by  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives that  l4  diserlmlaatoFar  «ad 
unsatisf  actopy> 

Mr.  President,  I  would  nialiea  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  the  Crftooboa 
amendment  amenable  in.  one  megre 
degree?  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Iljen  I  woi4d  suggfst  to 
the  Senator  from  California  that  he  wbl 
the  Magnuson  amendment  to  his  substi- 
tute, jcsf'iii 

Mr.  CRANSTON;  -Mf/  Presideul,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  do  ttaat.  If  Uiere  is 
no  objection.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICKa.  Is,  there 
objection?  The  Chair,  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  yoq 
have  been  in  the  room  with  the  House 
conferees  and  have  heard  the^  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department  is.  as 
well  as  what  the  position  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  on  the  matter,  I  think 
you  know  pretty  well  what  the  possi- 
bility of  coAipremlse  would  be: 

There  is  no  chance  oa  earth  thai* this 
amendment  would  be  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  AU  It  can  do 
is  put  us  through^  the  many  long,  hours  of 
arguing  over  tbe  Jordan  amendment, 
which  the  House  said  they  would  not 
take  and  would  rather  have  nothing  than 
that.  The,  adaxinistratlon  also  said  it 
would  have  nothing  than  tbe  Jordan 
amendment.  When  you  get  to  this  point, 
since  this  amendment  basically  is  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Jordan  amendment,  there  is 
no  reason  to  pass  it  since  they  will  not 
accept  It. 

We  had  to  do  something  like  this  in 
the  fight  over  HH.  1 — we  had  to  drop 
title  IV.  They  had  a  title  IV  and  we  had  a 
title  rv.  When  we  could  not  resolve  the 
differences,  we  saved  some  minuscule 
part,  and  the  rest  had  to  go. 

All  we  would  do  If  we  agreed  to  this 
amendment  would  be  to  send  conferees 
over  there  to  debate  and  argue  with  the 
House  conferees  for  a  number  of  hours, 
bring  it  back,  and  either  go  through 
the  same  thing  we  have  been  through 
before,  of.  having  the  conference  report 
turned  down»  or  else  wiixl  up  having  to 
oonft-.back  and  ask  for  the  same  autbeir- 
ity'  I  an  asking  for  now;  thatiSi  to  dis- 
pense with   the  Spendins  celliAg.  The 


admladBtraikn^ias'  I  \mderstaod  tt,  M 
ready  to  forget  about  the  spending  oeU- 
iac.  There  la  nn  argument  about  it.  I 
understand  that  they  think  they  can 
stay  within  precedent  and  are  planning 
to  use  the  power  to  impound  to  try  to 
contrcd:  spending  insofar  aa  they  can 
appcDprlatelsr  do  it. 

Their  will  not  accept  anjrthlng  like  tills. 
They  have  turned  us  down  on  50  siig- 
gestloos  aloa«  this  Une,  and  we  hare 
turned  them  down  on  more  than  50  suig- 
gMtlons  along  their  line.  It  cannot  be 
worked  out.  AU  we  can  do  is  just  drop 
the  spending  ceiling  and  come  back  next 
yeajt  and  see  if  we  can  .work  out  a  better 
way.  I  wish  we  could:  wd«k  out  a  waor 
wbere.  ia  the  beginning,  the  Appropria- 
tions Cotamlttee  would  try  to  set  some 
target  celllBg,  and  then,  at  the  end.  they 
would  brlUK  in  a  resolution  whereby 
tlksy  agreed  to  cfit  some  of  the  spending 
they  had  agreed  to  in  their  appropria- 
tion bills, 

I  know  that  this  proposal  is  imaocept- 
ablr,  so,  Mr.  President  I  more  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  tfaeiBeiB 

ator  from  California. 5o:»    ■ 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Itie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRSaiDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pu.t)<  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  LoMG)  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston i  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Seiutor  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  to  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement No.  10. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  thiB  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  lecls^tive  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ammunce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ANDKssoxi ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr,  Bavh>,  the  SeaMtor:  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BcHTssN).  theSeoiitor  fromMlssis- 
si«pi  (Mr.  iUsTLAHD),  the  Senator  from 
U>ui£iana  (Mrs,  EowAtosi,  the  aenator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HARR«53t,  the  Sen- 
ator, from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkk)  ,  the 
Senator  fro|Q,Sou4b  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LUies).  thr:  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hitghu),  the, Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MiETCALB^r  tii?tt.<  Senator  from  New 
Mexioo  CMr..  MovTOTA),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaiikmah>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong).  are 
necessarily  abaent. 

I  further  aanou^ce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McO«;  and  [tbe 
Senator  from  N«vad»  (li^.  CAKMON^are 
absent  on  offlcial^busiAess!. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pressnt 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from.  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland;  would  vote  "yeA"     , 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B.our 
and  Mr.  Bkock)  ;  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BtLLJtoN) .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mi'.^SKxkssi ,  the  Seriatof  ffoip 
Nebrteka  (Mr.  Cctrtis^  ,  ^e  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr,  poti)    the.,  sen?itor  from 
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Hawaii  (Mt.  Pons),  the  Senatoe:  fx 
Arizona  (Mr.  OoLvw*m).  the  Senator 
from  I^rida  (Mr.  Oonnar) ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ilitxlftxu>i,  tiie  Sen- 
ator from -Iowa  (Mr.  Jifnxsa).  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkasson).  the 
Sanator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  S^xasj .  the  Sen- 
ator from  SbKth  Carolina  (Mr.  Thth- 
MOND) ,  and  tbe  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towaa) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WnoKxa)  sat  rMeessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  oflteiai  business. 

Ttie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Setmtor  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cnans;,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miuja),  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUoa  (Mr.  THtnuiONi)), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TOWER)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced—yeas  50, 
nays  16.  as  follows: 

(No.  MO  beg.] 
TKAS—te^ 


Aiken 

Orsvel 

Packwood 

Alisn 

Orlflln 

Pas  tore 

BeaU 

Haneea 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hruaka 

Randolph 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Buckley 

Inoure 

BotA 

Burdlck 

JaekaDD 

flcoW 

Byrd. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Harry  P".. 

Jr.    Long 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Magnuson 

SWnnis 

Caae 

Mansaeld 

SlrrreDs 

OhUaa 

MaUUac 

Steveaaon 

C3ooper 

McCnellan 

Syml&Kton 

Ootton 

MeOovern 

Ttn 

Dotnlnlck 

UcXBtyre 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Mondale 

WllUam* 

OambreU 

Moa* 

NAT8— Ifl 

Tousg 

Brooke 

Hart 

PeU 

Church 

Javiu, 

Percy 

Oraniilon 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Sohweiker 

Ea«leton 

Kennedy 

TUnner 

Snria 

Muakle 

Pulbrlgbt 

NelBon 
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Allott 

Eastland 

Miller 

Anderson 

Edwards 

Montoya 

Baker 

Pong 

Mundt 

Barti 

Ooldwabar 

Pearson 

Beilmon 

Ourney 

^xbe 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Sparkntan 

Bo«gi 

Hartke 

9pon» 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

CaBnoD 

HolUngs 

Tower 

CXx)k 

HUSlMS 

wclcker 

Curt  la 

MeOee 

Dole 

Metcall 

So  Mr.  Lonc's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
<?EANST0N  s  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  tbe  Sexuitor  from  LonUl- 
ana.  .  • '     •  i 

All  those  in  favor 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSIDJnO  OFFICtal.  The  Sen-; 
ator  frran  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  be  clear  on  this,  n  I  understand  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  chairman 
we  will  thai,  later  on  tonight,  or  tomor- 
row, Whatever  It  may  be;,  be  faced  with 
nothing  but  raising  the  debt  limit.  I  said 
before  smd  I repw^^novr,  I  simply  cannot 
tmdersUnd  tbfc  lack  of  responfiDsUlty  of 
CongTPW  IWU  to  this  area.  It  Is  a  cha- 
rade on  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

We  have  a  debt  jUm^t  and  we  do  not 
abide  by  it  either  as  a  mechanical  brake 
pr  as  self-dlsclpUne.  We  put  in  appropri- 
ations which  go  beydnd  th.e  dAt  linjlt 
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Ml  i  tbrna  try  to  bUms  the  Pr«ldent  If 
he  wttUioklB  them  in  order  to  meet  the 
del  t  limit,  an  the  ptHmd  that  b«  is  with- 
hol  ding  funda  Wbut  we  h*v«  doAe  ie  to 
pui .  up  »  hoax.  80  tor  M  any  taxpayer  can 
aec  we  are  snppoaed  to  have  something 
wta  «h  will  last,  yet  all  we  do  iJ  nwke  an 
im  novabie  flnlah  line  In  a  foot  race.  Ai 
we  come  up  closer,  we  extend  It. 

One  or  two  things  we  should  keep  in 
mlKl:  Abolish  the  debt  limit  and  hold 
Co  agreaa  responsible  for  what  it  does  and 
no;  put  up  with  this  charade.  It  is  a 
ho  ix.  W«  do  it  once  or  twice  a  year  What 
w«  should  do  is  to  abide  by  the  debt  and 
cu;  appropriations  down  to  where  they 
sh  )uld  be.  This  U  what  we  had  a  chance 
to  do  with  the  spending  limit  originally. 
in  the  other  version  even,  but  we  did  not 
do  it.  We  are  perpetrating  a  hoax  on  the 
Aiierican  people  and  I,  for  one,  want  to 
reifister  my  protest. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  CRANSTON  I  should  lUte  to  ask 
th;  Senator  from  Colorado  if  that  was 
the  amount  in  the  motion  to  table  pre- 
viously voted  on? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  it  does  not.  I  did 
nc  t  do  that  because  I  did  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  and  I  do  not  know 
w  lat  it  did.  I  never  saw  it  before  until 
it  e  Senator  got  up  to  speak.  At  this  hour 
o(  the  night.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
rlfht  to  put  up  that  kind  of  proposal. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wmt  to  take  exception  to  the  remarks 
ol  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Donnnot)  cm  the  basis  of  his  charge 
tl  tat  we  do  not  have  amy  regard  for  what 
happens  on  the  so-called  spending  ceil- 
trg.  There  would  be  at  a  minimum  of  a 
$15.5  billion  budget  deficit,  even  if  the 
SI  »endlng  ceiling  was  at  $250  billion.  The 
d^bt  ceiling  is  not  being  raised  because 
the  profligate  spending  by  Congress. 


b  it  rather  by  a  recession  in  the  economy, 
which  results  in  rediiced  revenues  for 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  President,  presents  us  with  what 
h  e  calls  a  full-employment  budget  that  Is 
s  ipposedly  in  balance,  if  according  to  the 
f  residents  own  estimates  we  have  full 
employment.  But  we  do  not  have  full 
e  mployment.  In  fact,  we  have  unemploy- 
rient.  and  that  is  why  the  debt  ceiling 
fioes  up  and  up  and  up.  By  the  Presi- 
cent's  own  calculations,  if  we  had  the 
( conomy  goiag  as  it  should  be,  we  would 
lave  a  balanced  budget  and  would  not 
liave  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  debt 
Veiling. 

The  President  himself   has  not  said 

I  hat  Congress  was  extravagant  or  irre- 

iponsible  If  we  stayed  within  his  $350 

iQllcn   debt  ceiling.  But  with   such   a 

;  i>^di»g  ceQIng  the  debt  would  continue 

o  rise — and  at  a  rate  of  over  $25  billion. 

Let  the  record  be  clear  that  the  debt 

wiling  goes  UP  not  because  Congress  has 

wen  irreqponsible  or  reckless.  I  do  not 

iiink  we  should  let  a  charge  go  unchal- 

enged.  It  goes  up  because  this  country 

a  not  producing  revenoee  from  the  tax 

system  on  the  tax  base.  That  tax  base 

a  rtiated  to  production,  income,  wages. 

and  profits. 

When  there  is  t  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment, there  is  a  loss  of  $S6  blUlan  in  the 
^oas  TmtiffnftT  product.  This  results  in  a 
Ices  of  revtfiue.  We  win  begin  to  balance 


the  budaet  and  reduce  the  debt  when  we 
have  full  employment.  Then  we  will  not 
have  to  oome  here  for  a  raise  in  the  debt 
ceiling. 

Let  us  get  the  record  straight.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee himself,  who  told  us  that  even 
with  the  formula  they  came  back  from 
committee,  which  would  rediice  the  defi- 
cit from  $S&.5  to  $25  billion,  we  are  faeed 
with  a  deficit,  iu>t  because  we  are  spend- 
ers and  irresponsible  Members  of  this 
body,  but  because  the  economy  has  been 
in  trouljle  for  a  long.  long  tinre. 

Let  us  quit  leveling  charges  on  our- 
selves, that  we  are  utterly  Incapable  of 
any  kind  of  self -discipline.  Congress  has 
proven  that  it  can  discipline  itself.  The 
Stfiator  from  Rhode  Island  listed  the  cuu 
made  In  the  President's  budget.  We 
should  not  have  this  record  indicate  that 
we  are  saying  because  we  have  not  acted 
to  accept  the  conference  report,  that  we 
are  for  unlimited  spending.  I  think  that 
Congress  Itself.  In  the  next  session,  can 
set  a  limit  for  its  own  spending,  what  It 
should  spend.  We  should  recognize  what 
is  going  wrong  in  this  country;  namely, 
that  we  have  been  in  a  first-class  reces- 
sion for  a  long  time. 

We  had  better  try  to  get  ourselves  out 
of  it.  According  to  the  President  him- 
self, the  way  to  get  out  of  It  is  by  deficit 
spending.  By  his  own  words,  he  has  given 
approval  to  deficit  spending.  He  has 
presented  a  fiUl-employment  budget, 
which  includes  a  substantial  deficit 
predicated  on  econonUc  production  that 
will  bring  the  economy  back  into  full 
swing. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Congress  appropriated  $6,100,000,000  less 
than  the  President  requested  In  this 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the  cal- 
culation that  was  given  to  us  by  mem- 
bvs  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  also  by  several  colleagues  here  who 
have  bem  busy  on  appropriation  items. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  an  inquiry  to 
make  of  the  Senator  from  liCnnesota 
at)out  the  Humphrey  amendment,  which 
has  been  included  in  the  proposal  set 
forth     tonight     by     the     distinguished 
chaiiman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  As 
I  understand  the  amendment,  it  directs 
the  President  to  notify  the  Congress  each 
time  he  intends  to  impound  funds.  My 
question  is:  By  reqtiiting  the  President 
to  report  on  Impoundment,  are  we,  for 
the  first  time,  reoognieing,  legitimizing 
and    sanctifying    this    practice    of    im- 
poundment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  one  bit.  Not  at 
all.  Not  any  more,  may  I  say,  than  the 
fact  that  we  oak.  the  FBI  to  report  on 
crime.  {Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  law  on 
the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Antl- 
deficlaicy  Act.  31  U.S.C.  666(0 ,  and  that 
states  that  "reserves"  may  be  established 
to  provide  for  contingencies  or  to  effect 
savings  whenever  savings  are  made  pos- 
sible by  greater  efficiency,  et  cetera,  but 
nowhere  does  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act  or  its  coitext  in  the  United  States 
Code  indicate  that  impoundment  can 
be  used  to  effect  overall  fiscal  policy. 


Nevertheless,  the  meet  recent  repert  from 
the  Oflloe  ta  Management  and  Budget 
regarding  ImiMunded  funds  states  that 
the  PreeldcBt's  authority  to  Impound 
extends  to  ^;)ending  ceilings  and  to 
"carry  out  broad  economic  and  program 
policy  objectives."  The  authority  cited 
by  this  report  U  the  "long-standing  and 
consistent  practice  in  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  to  es- 
tablish some  reserves  for  other  than 
financial  administration." 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
quirement for  reporting  will  in  no  way 
change  the  law  and,  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  Senator  from  MinnesoU,  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  amendnwnt,  has  made 
clear,  it  will  give  us  some  handle  in  try- 
ing to  bring  it  back  to  what  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  law. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thsnk 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  had  but  a  very  brief  dis- 
cussion and  was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote. 
I  thouiUit  it  wiser  ttiat  the  Senate  be 
advised  on  what  it  was  supposed  to  do 

by  its  authors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ( putting  the 
question) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  request  a  further  conference  with 
the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorieed  to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Ofllcer  (B£r.  Sixvinboh)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Andk«80H,  Mr. 
TAUCAoec,  Mr.  Bxhhett,  and  Mr.  Jowam 
of  Idaho  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
NICAL AND  CLERICAL  CHANGES 
AND  CXDRRBCnONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  H.R.  16610 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  all  neces- 
sary technical  changes  and  corrections 
in  the  motion  and  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1973— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1331,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stbvxwson)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  cecomltts*  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Re*.  13»1)  making  further 
continuing  approprlmtlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  MMl  for  other  purpoees,  harlnf  met, 
after  full  and  free  oonferenee.  h»v«  a«r««d 
to  recommend  and  do  ncfwnmmtA  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 


October  17,  1972  CQNGHESSlC»ffAli  RBGORD—ffiNATI  3€«» 

The  PRESiDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there  MBSSAOE  FROM  THE  PRBBIDIWT      h—  t«m  ^??^^^.*^.***'*y^^ 

Objection  tothe  conrtdermtion  of  the  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^om  the  Piesl-    i^JSJ^JJ^SeaTL'S^i'^^iSS 

conference  report?  dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi-     I^K^ii^fcTT^d  Z  eroteei  the  iaof**« 

'^^aJT.^^r^'rS^  caud  to  the  senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler.  one    Z^^"";^  S  Ti^ZS^ 

'^??^?^erSS?1S)<S^ls^ied  in  of  "»  »««taries.                                          i«crc«e*  an*  rcn«o«l  <«/Ulton.  Bpectfl- 

thi^ou^?S3i^jrS  toe^«RU^  cally,  the  water  poilntlon  control  bill 

Sn^Tco'S^^'.)  FEDERAL  WATTO  POLLUTION  CON-     which  I  originally  s«xt  U,  the  Cc«gre« 

iSJ^moUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  con-  TRaLACrrAMlWDMENT8  0Fl»72-    last  year  was  fully  consistent  with  the 

f erSce^rt  whS.  L  bring  back  to  the  VETO  MIBB8AOK                                        concept  of  a  heianced.  f  ull-enip^oym«t 

^SrXnJ«tl£2|W  ^e     PRESIDING     omCEB     <Ur.    '^^'J^%^^^:^'^£y1^ 

the  Senat*^'®'^' ",*°^'  J^T^Tk^  SrxvnnKW)  laid  before  the  Senate  the    ^  "  ^JJ  ^^  continue  and  accel- 

^^Lf^"^!^""*  "^"^  ^  following  message  from  the  President  of    SJ^tothf^ilSmtumtoward  that  high 

'''^T^    ^^rence   report   provides   an  the  United  States:                                         .^.^^^  ^  ciewUiness  which  ail  oi  u. 

overaU  annual  rate  of  new  fiscal  year  to  the  SenaU  of  the  United  Statet:           ««»^  *»  America  e  waters. 

1973  obligatlonal  authority  of  $3,662,701,-  The  poUutlon  of  our  rivers,  lakes  and        By  contrast,  the  bill  which  has  iiow 

000  steearm  degrades  the  quality  of  American     come  to  my  Jesk  wonld  provide  for  the 

Recalling  that  the  annual  rate  in  the  iHg.  r^^pistg  up  the  Nation's  waterways     commitment  of   a  staggering,   budget* 

Joint  resolution  which  passed  the  Sen-  is  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to  me,  as     wrecking  $34  bilhon.  Every  extra  dollar 

ate  yesterday  totaled  $3,494,701,000,  it  evidenced  by  the  nearly  tenfold  Increase     which   S.    2770   conteoapiates   spending 

can  be  said  that  In  conference  the  an-  m  my  budget  for  this  purpose  during  the     beyond  the  level  of  my  budget  proposals 

nual  rate,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  was  p^t  four  years.                                             would  exact  a  price  from  tiie  consumer 

reduced  by  $357,464,000.  while  the  Sen-  i  am  also  concerned,  however,  that  we     in  the  form  o<  iniiated  living  coeu,  or 

ate  flgiu-e  was  increased  by  only  $158  mil-  attack  poUutlon  in  a  way  that  deee  not    from  the  taxpayw  in  the  form  of  a  mm 

Hoix.  ignore   other   very   real  threate   to  the    Federal  tax  bWe,  or  both. 

It  is,  of  coiurse.  Important  to  under-  quality  of  life,  such  as  spiraling  jMices  Ironically,  however,  only  a  portion  of 
stand  the  specific  appropriation  accounts  and  increasingly  onerous  taxes  Leglsla-  the  $18  bllhon  bar  which  ray  bill  was  fat- 
in  which  the  annual  rates  were  increased  tion  which  would  continue  our  efforts  to  tened  on  Capitol  Hill  would  actually  go 
over  the  flgtu*  that  passed  the  Senate  raise  water  qaaUty.  but  which  would  do  to  buy  more  poUotton  control  than  the 
yesterday.  These  are  aa follows:  so  through  extreme  and  needless  over-  Administration  bill  would  have  done.  One 
Am«ric*nachoou  and  Hospitals  spending,  does  not  serve  the  public  in-  backward-looking  provision,  for  example. 
Au^iwn  ocnoo     ^  ^^„      +«,  600. 000  terest.  There  is  a  much  better  way  to  get     would  provide  $750  million  to  reimburse 

Deveiopme'nt'ui'ns.V-V- +80. 000, 000  thte  Jota  done.                                                State  and  looal  govenunenu  for  work  ai- 

liuitary   AasUtance +60,000.000  pog.  f^^j^  reason.  I  am  compelled  to     ready   completed  on  sewage   treatment 

Regional  Naval  Training +2.600,000  y^thhold  my  approval  from  8.  2770,  the     plants  between  IMe  and  1966.  The  prec- 

security  Supporting  Assistance-  +60,000,000  p^^g,^    Water    Pollution    Control    Act     edent    this    would    set    for    retroacttre 
It  Is  also  pwhaps  deserving  of  note  Amendments  of  1972— a  bUl  whose  laud-     reimbursement  in  other  matching  grant 
that  the  annual  rate  in  the  conthiuing  able  intent  is  outweighed  by  its  uiRon-     programs  is  an  invttatton  to  fiscal  chaos 
resolution  as  reported  by  the  conference  seicnabie  $24  biUlon  price  tag.  My  pro-     Another  provision  would  raise  the  Fed- 
committee  is  $1  510,323.000  under   the  poaed   leglalatton,    as   reflected   In    my     eral  share  of  the  coat  of  future  fscillties 
budget  estimates  submitted  by  U*»  Presi-  budget,  provided  sulBeient  funds  to  fulflU    from  56  percent  to  75  percent.  Neither  orf 
dent  and  considered  by  both  Houses.  that  same  intent  in  a  fiscally  responsible    these  costly  acUons  would,  in  any  real 
The  oentinuing  resoiutlon  as  passed  by  manner.  Unfortunately  the  Congress  Ig-     sense,  maice  our  waters  any  cleaner:  they 
the  House  included  $42.5  million  to  fund  nored  our  other  vital  national  concerns     would  simply  Increase  ttie  burden  en  the 
International  Narcotic  Control  programs  and  broke  the  budget  with  this  legisla-     Federal  taxpayer, 
authorised  by  section  481  of  the  Foreign  tion.                                                                  There  is  a  weU-wom  poUtical  axiom 
Assistance  Act  The  resolution  as  passed  Environmental  protection  has  been  one     which  says  that  any  election  year  spend- 
by  the  Senate  contained  no  such  appro-  of  my  hi^iest  priorities  as  President.  The    Ing  bill,  no  matter  how  ill-advised.  clefle.« 
priaUon   The  conference  committee  re-  record  speaks  for  itself.  With  the  Coun-     veto  by  the  President.  But  I  say  thai  an,v 
port  includes  no  separate  line  Item  ap-  ell  on  Environmental  Quality  and  the     spending  bill  this  year  which  would  lead 
Drouriation    for    narcotic    control   pro-  Environmental   Protection    Agency,    we     to  higher  prices  and  higher  taxes  defies 
Zyj^os  ^^®  establiabed  a  strong  new  framework     signature  by  this  President.  I  have  nailed 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  it  was  the  In-  for  developing  and  adminlsta^og  force-     my  colors  to  the  mast  on  this  issue;  the 
tent  of  the  conferees  to  permit  narcotic  ful  programs  in  this  problem  area.  I  have     political  winds  can  Wow  where  they  may. 
control  programs  under  section  481  of  proposed  more  than  25  far-reaching  laws         I  am  prepared  for  the  possibility  that 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  be  funded  to  deal  with  threats  to  the  environment:     my  action  on  this  MU  will  be  overriden 
as  they  have  been  In  past  years,  from  any  most  sUll  await  final  action  in  the  Con-     The  defeat  of  my  proposal  for  a  spendhig 
funds  appropriated  for  fortdgn  assist-  gress.  Pending  enactment  of  new  legis-     ceiling  showed  that  many  Senators  and 
ance  purposes  Including  supporting  as-  lation,   our  enforcement  agencies   have     Congressmen  are  simply  AWOL  in  our 
slstance    technical  assistance,  or  other  cracked  down  on  polluters  under  old  laws     flght  against  higher  taxes.  And  some  have 
funds  It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  con-  seldom  enforced  by  previous  administra-     been  lured  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  fighi 
ference  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  tions.                                                                by  the  false  glitt«r  of  pubUc  works  money 
funds  appropriated  under  the  continuing  The  budget  authority  which  I  have  re-     for  their  districts  or  states.  They  seem  to 
resolution  for  narcotic  control  purposes,  quested  for  pollution  control  and  abate-     forget    that    it    is    their    constituents' 
I  expect  to  solidly  support  full  ftmdlng  ment  in  fiscal  year  1973  Is  more  than  four     pockets  from  which  the  higher  taxes 
of  the  President's  request  for  this  Item  times  the  amount  requested  in  1969.  Fed-     must  come  as  a  result  of  their  votes  this 
in  the  annial  bill  and  do  not  believe  eral  grante  for  local  sewage  treatment     week.  Others,  to  their  greet  credit,  voted 
that  there  is  any  question  that  the  full  plant  construction  have  increased  almost     for  the  8p«idlng  limit  to  try  to  hold  taxes 
^wunt  will  be  aUowed.  toif  old.  from  an  annual  rate  of  $214  mil-     down.  Taxpayers  must  be  sad  to  learn 
I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  served  Hon  appropriated  up  to  the  time  I  took     that  a  majority  are  charge  ticcount  Con- 
as  conferees  will  agree  that  this  repre-  ofllce,  to  $2  biUion  In  my  budget  for  1973.     gressmen. 

sents  our  best  efforts  I  urge  the  Senate  This  dramaUc  growth  In  the  share  of        If  this  veto  Is  not  sustained,  however, 

to  accect  It  as  the  best  possible  means  of  Federal  Government  resources  being  de-    let  the  Issue  be  clearly  drawn.  As  with 

resolTina  this  difficult  issue  in  the  wan-  voted  to  the  environment  exceeds,  many     the  spending  ceiling,  so  with  this  bill,  a 

Ing  hours  of  this  Congress.  iimtis  over,  the  rate  of  increase  for  funds     vote  to  susUOn  the  veto  is  a  vote  against 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Would     in  most  other  major  government  pro-     a  tax  increase.  A  vote  to  override  the 

the  Senator  yield  to  receive  a  message     grams.  veto  Is  a  vote  to  Increase  the  llkeUhood 

from  the  President  of  the  United  States?  Every    environmental    spending    in-     of  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  j4eid.                       ^  crease  that  I  have  proposed,  however.        Even  if  this  bill  is  rammed  Into  law 
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the  better  )u<4(maat  of  tta*  £wc- 
If  the  CongroB  deteulti  Its 
to  Ihe  taxjW9«n — I  shall  not 
■One.  Coitftln  provtelons  of 
B.  3770  oonfar  •  measure  of  spending 
dl^eretlon  bdcT  flexlbUlty  upon  the  Preel- 
t,  and  If  forced  to  administer  thli 
ledlalstlon  I  mean  to  uae  thoae  provtsionfi 
to  put  the  brakes  on  budget- wrecklnc 
ex  wndltores  as  much  as  poaelble. 

Sut  the  law  would  still  exact  an  unfair 
an  1  unnecessary  prloe  from  the  public. 
9^  r  I  sun  conTlnoad,  an  ttae  basis  of  M 
yeirs'  experlenee  witti  the  political 
reiJitiee  here  tn  Washington,  that  the 
pr  sssure  for  fuD  f undlng^  under  this  bUl 
would  be  so  Intense  that  funds  ap- 
prtacfaing  the  maximum  authortzed 
an  ount  couM  olttattately  be  claimed  and 
pa  d  out.  no  matter  what  technical  cen- 
tre Is  the  blU  aupears  to  grant  the  £xec- 
ut  ve. 

:  still  hope,  wltlr  miiUons  of  taxpayers, 
th  it  at  least  one-third  pihu  one  of  the 
Miimbers  in  one  House  will  be  respon- 
se le  enough  to  vote  for  thr  public  inter- 
est and  sustain  this  veto.  It  should  be 
noted  that  doing  so  would  by  no  means 
teimlnatc  the  exlatmc  Federal  water 
qu  Ulty  programs^  bet»use  the  EnTlron- 
m<  ntai  Protection  Agency  will  continue 
to  operate  those  progreuits  until  the 
mirlts  of  a  new  water  bill  can  be  dealt 
with  as  a  first  order  of  business  in  the 
Congress, 
looic  forward  to  cooperating  with  the 
nekt  Congress  on  a  prudent  bill,  to 
ac  Ueve  ends  on  which  we  are  mutually 
ag  reed,  and  ber  neaas  which  I  trust  will 
taie  better  accoimt  than  S.   2770  did 

the  working  men  and  women  who 
miist  ultbnataly  pay  the  hill  for  environ- 
Bx^tal  quality. 

RiCHAKS  Nixoit. 

rm  Wbisi  Hovsx,  Octo&cr  17,  IS72. 

dr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unmimoos  consent  that  the  message 
frc  m  the  President  be  held  at  the  desk. 
'The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
ob,  ection,  the  veto  message  will  be  held 
at  the  desk. 


at) 


w« 

thu 
oc 


FC  RTHER  CONTHTUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

idr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
re<  onsider  the  vote  by  which  my  amend - 
xxu  nt  was  agreed  to. 

Ax.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
nu  ve  to  lay  that  moticm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ag-eed  to. 

kir.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
conferees  kept  flrmly  in  mind  the 
votes  of  this  body,  that  no  significant 
increases  could  be  made  above  the  Sen- 
lerel  except  as  required.  We  were 
able  to  hold  those  increases  at  $158  mil- 
lie  a.  Thus,  we  reduced  the  level  for 
tit  es  I  and  U  of  the  foreign  assistance 
pr  )gram  contained  in  the  House-passed 
ja  at  resolutiai  by  $357  million. 

)tt.  Praaident,  some  may  argue  that 
need  no  aoDtinuing  resoiutlcm  at  all. 
the  foreign  aid  program  can  keep 
going.  This  is  not  true. 
til.  President,  the  approval  of  the  con- 
tiiulng  resolution  for  the  foreign  as- 
sii  tance  program  is  a  must  If  X)am  pro- 


grams! under  the  Fbeelgn  Assistance  Act 

are  to  continue. 

Most  every  Membto-  of  the  Senate,  In- 
cluding myself,  Is  not  In  favor  of  all  of 
these  programs.  However,  I  doubt  if 
there  Is  a  single  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  does  not  believe  that  some  of  these 
programs  are  necessary. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  in  the  absence  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
obligate  funds  tor  the  further  conduct 
of  forrtgn  assistance  programs. 

Poinds  m  the  "pipeline"  will  not  be 
available  for  that  purpose.  The  Comp- 
troller General  has  niled  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  continuing  resolution,  AID 
has  nO'  authority  to  obligate  funds,  even 
those  in  the  pipeline.  Moreover,  the  pipe- 
line consists  of  conunltments  of  money 
for  projects  already  underway.  To  take 
money  from  the  pipeline  for  new  pro- 
grams and  obligations,  will  simply  dis- 
rupt ongoing  programs,  many  of  which 
are  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  absence  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion: 

First.  Our  economic  supporting  assist- 
ance programs  in  Southeast  Asia,  will  be 
aborted,  dealing  a  severe  or  fatal  blow 
to  the  growth,  toward  South  Vietnamese 
self-sufficiency. 

Second.  Continuation  of  relief  pro- 
grams in  Bangladesh  and  In  the  Philip- 
pines will  not  be  possible. 

Third.  No  supporting  assistance  will 
be  available  for  Israel. 

Wurth.  Major  development  programs 
in  countries  aroiind  the  world,  in  Which 
the  United  States  plays  a  key  role  as  a 
participant,    will   be   thrown   into   dls- 

Fifth.  AID  will  have  no  authority  to 
retain  or  pay  its  staff  of  approximately 
12,000  people— 8,000  of  whom  are  foreign 
nationals. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
other  conferees  on  their  expeditious  han- 
dling of  House  Joint  Resolution  1331, 
the  continuing  resolution. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning we  passed  House  Joint  Resolution 
1331  which  included  funds  for  the  foreign 
assistance  program  totaling  $3,494,701- 
000.  The  amount  of  this  resolution  that 
passed  the  House  was  $4,010,155,000.  I 
am  hsyjpy  to  report  that  since  the  ac- 
tion taken  last  evening,  we  have  been 
able  to  compromise  our  differences  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  have 
reduced  the  House  level  to  $3,652,701,000. 

The  Senate  conferees  kept  flrmly  in 
mind  the  views  of  this  body  that  no  sig- 
nificant Increases  shouM  be  made  above 
the  Senate  levels  passed'  last  night.  We 
were  able  to  hold  those  Increases  to  $158 
million.  Thus  we  reduced  the  levels  for 
titles  I  and  n  of  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  oontained  in  the  House-passed 
resolution  by  $357  million. 

We  permitted  an  increase  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  worldwide  development  loans  to 
provide  a  total  of  $250  million  in  addi- 
tion to  other  program  availabilities.  We 
also  agreed  to  an  increase  of  $50  million 
in  security  supporting  assistance  funds, 
but  required  that  those  funds  be  used  only 
to  support  the  disaster  reconstruction 
efTorts   in   the   Philippine   Islands.   We 


agreed  to  an  increase  of  |M  mlUlon  f or 
milltfuy  asaistanee  to  a  new  lev«l  of 
$550.6  million.  This  is  still  $40.4  mUllon 
under  tlito  House  rate.  We  agreed  to  a 
limited  increase  of  $S.5  million  for  Amer<- 
lean  schools  and  hospitals  and  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  a  regional  naval  training  f aclHty 
in  Florida. 

We  also  upheld'  the  Staate's  position 
on  the  continuing  reaeltitien  with  regard 
to  the  tisei  of  ether  'ftinds-  from  unobli- 
gated carryover,  deobligatlons.  and  loan 
rcTMiyments. 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  are  not  sig- 
nificant increases.  They  provide  only  lim- 
ited amounts  for  annual  rates  for  opera- 
tion during  the  hitertm  period  between 
now  and  the  end  of  February.  As  com- 
pared with  usual  practice  In  such  con- 
ferences I  think  these  compromises  up- 
hold the  intention  of  the  Senate  and  in- 
sure that  we  will  be  able  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  conference  on  the  final 
appropriation  bill  when  it  is  reintro- 
duced in  the  next  Congress. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  the  Senate 
conferees  were  able  to  uphold  the  Sen- 
ate's position  with  regard  to  funds  for 
disabled  coal  miners  who  are  victims 
of  black  limg  disease.  This  program  is 
obviously  es8«jtlal  to  provide  relief  and 
support  for  these  unfortunate  people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  resolution  is  limited 
tX)  February  28.  1973? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  I  also  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  ^Mr.  iNotm)  for  what  he 
said  about  the  drug  program.  I  sun  very 
much  heartened  by  that.  We  know  what 
a  terrible  problem  exists  with  drugs.  TUts 
all -pervasive  problem  exists  throughout 
the  country. 

The  chairman  himself  has  pledged 
himself  devotedly  to  making  certain  that 
this  program  Is  pursued  with  adequate 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  reason  I  chal- 
lenged the  whole  procedure  by  which  we 
went  into  this  matter  on  Saturday  night 
was  that  it  was  hard  to  see  what  we  could 
do  about  the  cuts,  which  were  sort  of 
across  the  board.  This  proposal  comes  to 
about  the  same  thing;  but  at  least  some 
effort  has  been  made  to  zero  in  with  cer- 
tain items  and  certain  activities,  to  see 
what  should  be  done  on  A  and  what 
should  be  done  on  B.  While  I  am  not 
happy  about  it.  I  do  not  Intend  to  pursue 
the  matter  fxulher. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  the  moat  unusual  continuing 
resolutions  I  have  ever  heard  about.  I 
mere^  remind  the  Senate  that  we  passed 
an  appropriation  for  the  economic  for- 
eign aid  program.  That  program  was 
authorized  last  year  for  2  years. 

There  Is  no  quarrel  about  all  the  eco- 
nomic items  in  the  resolution.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  an  appropriation  bill  for  eco- 
nomic fo~>iign  aid.  The  House  passed 
one.  The  only  things  that  were  not  au- 
thorljsed  were  the  military  items  and 
Bangladesh. 

When  the  conferees  went  to  confw- 
ence.  instead  of  going  to  conference  on 
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>Hf  two  bills,  that  is.  the  appropriattOB 
Knis  for  the  foreign  economic  aid,  they 
oerged  them  with  the  unauthorlted 
military  aspects,  so  as  ta  bring  us  a 
continuing  resolution  involving  both  au- 
tbariMd  and  unautiiorlaod  programs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  ever  heard 
(rf  a  continuing  resolution  which  Involved 
Items  which  were  authorized  and  appro- 
priations passed  by  both  Houses.  Tbe 
whole  purpose  of  a  continuing  resolution 
It  simply  to  continue  a  program  which  Is 
being  considered  by  either  or  both  Houses 
gad  has  not  yet  been  authorlxed.  It  is 
not  supposed  to  be  a  device-  by  wfaicfa  to 
circumvent  the  appropriation  process  It- 
self. ., 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  recall  an 
instance  In  which  appropriations  that 
had  been  passed  by  both  Hotises  were 
then  thrown  into  a  continuing  resolu- 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a  continuing 
resolution?  I  shall  read  from  a  report  by 
Representative  Mahom  on  continuing  ap- 
propriations, dated  June  26.  1972. 

I  read  from  page  2  of  the  report.  I 
read  it  to  give  the  backgrotmd  of  the 
way  we  should  approach  a  continuing 
resolution. 

This  is  from  a  House  report: 

Comporting  with  contlmilng  reeolutlona 
over  a  period  of  noany  years,  the  emphaals  in 
the  resolution  Is  on  the  continuation  of  •«- 
Istlng  pro>ect6  and  acttvUi«»  at  the  lowest  of 
one  of  three  rates,  namely,  the  current  ( flaoal 
year  1972)  raU;  the  budget  request  for  1978. 
where  no  action  has  been  taken  by  either 
Houae:  or  the  more  reetrietlre  amount 
adopted  by  either  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
whole  thrust  of  the  reaolutlon  Is  to  keep  the 
Government  functioning  on  a  mlnlnniim  ba- 
sis untu  funds  for  the  fuU  year  are  otlier- 
wlse  detennlned  upon. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
provide  some  stopgap  af>ptopr\»i.XoDs  through 
continuing  reeolutlona.  Officials  having  re- 
gponslbUlty  tor  manitging  programs  during 
such  Interim  periods  are  not — certainly 
should  not  be — unaware  oX  the  fact  that  the 
whole  thrxjst  behind  these  nveaaures  U  to  do 
only  the  minimum  neceaaary  for  orderly  con- 
tinuation of  activities,  preserving  to  the  max- 
imum extent  re€«onably  possible  the  flexilJli- 
Ity  of  Congress  in  arriving  at  final  decisions 
in  the  regiilar  annual  bills.  Beeognlzlng  the 
almost  countleos  differing  situations  Involved 
la  operating  the  far-flimg  activities  of  gov- 
ernment, continuing  resolutions  have  by  de- 
sign always  been  drawn  rather  broadly, 
counting  heavily  on  administrators  to  fol- 
low a  prudent  and  cautious  course  In  nep^ct 
to  a  particular  program  encompassed  within 
an  overall  appropriation  Item. 

Without  laying  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  and  short  of  encumbering  administra- 
tive processes  with  detailed  fiscal  controls, 
the  Committee  nonetheless  thinks  that  to 
the  extent  reasonably  possible,  departments 
and  ageiicles  should  avoid  the  obligation  of 
funds  for  specific  budget  line  Items  or  pro- 
gram allocations,  on  which  congressional 
committees  may  have  expressed  strong  criti- 
cism, at  rates  wlilch  unduly  Impinge  upon 
discretionary  decisions  otherwise  avaUable  to 
the  Congress. 

Then  I  skip  to  one  other  paragraph: 
Where  a  bill  has  passed  only  one  BOUM,  oc 
where  an  appropriation  for  a  project  or  ac- 
tivity is  included  In  only  one  version  of  a 
bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  continues  under  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  exceeding  the  current  fiscal  year  1973 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  one  HouM. 


wlUahever  Is  the  lower.  l01(aM«)  dsaU  wltH 
tlxla. 

In  the  situation  before  us,  how  can 
^n^  jHStiXy  takiiig  appropflatlocu  that 
have  been  passed  by  both  Houses  for 
aU  the  eeononate  aotivities— appropria- 
tions as  to  whichf  there  is  very  little  dd- 
ference — and  including  military  Items 
for  which  there  were  no  authorlxations? 
There  should  have  been  no  difficulty  In 
arriving  at  the  usual  agreement  between 
the  conferees  on  the  economic  assistance 
programs.  I  certainly  am  raising  no  ques- 
tion whatever  about  the  appropriations 
for  anr  «Jf  the  economic  activities. 

But  then,  the  House  conferees  took  the 
unauthorized  military  programs.  They 
were  not  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  bill  which  proposed  to  authorize 
military  foreign  aid  failed  in  conference. 
Therefore.  I  realize  that  a  continuing 
reaelutloa  is  neceesaxy  to  continue  such 
aid  forward.  B»t  that  relates  only  to  the 
military  programs.  What  they  have  dwie. 
I  think,  trying  to  read  their  reason*.  Is 
to  use  the  economic  aid  to  bring  alot^g 
and  force  us  to  accept  their  version  of  the 
military  aid  program. 

We  are  not  enabled  under  this  continu- 
ing resolutioa  to  deal  with  just  the  mili- 
tary aid  aapect,  wiiich  is  the  only  part 
that  is  legitimately  entitled  to  be  car- 
ried imder  this  continuing  resolution 

In  adtHUon  to  that,  on  the  military, 
after  we  had  the  colloquy  last  ni^t,  I 
thought  I  made  it  very  clear  that  I  would 
not  be  prepared  to  accept  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  military  aid  and  related 
pdrograms  which  are  not  authorized  at 
this  time.  Ttiey  should  be  subject  to  au- 
thorization if  we  are  to  respect  the  legis- 
lative processes  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  this  question  up  before. 
In  1969.  Senators  win  recall,  we  had  a 
controversy  ovw  an  unauthorized  item 
of  $54  million  f(H-  jets  tot  Taiwan.  This 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  to  an 
amendment  which  explicitly  provided 
that  no  foreign  aid  money  could  be 
spent  that  was  not  authorized.  Senators 
will  recall  that  that  was  in  1969. 

Again  in  1970  there  was  an  item  of 
$200  million  for  military  credit  sales  that 
was  not  authorized.  The  conference  in 
that  case  had  been  held  up  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  over  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  There  was  a  controversy 
over  the  $200  million  for  credit  sales  that 
had  not  been  authorized. 

In  1971  the  Mansfield  amendm«nt  was 
the  item  which  held  up  the  authorization 
bill  for  a  long  time.  We  finally  did  com- 
promise that,  after  a  considerable  delay, 
and  got  an  authorization. 

In  any  case,  I  do  not  see  hovr  the  Sen- 
ate could  be  justified  here  in  denigrating 
the  appropriation  process  which  was  ful- 
filled in  the  case  of  all  the  economic 
items  in  this  bill  and  Itunplng  them  in 
with  the  military  hi  order  to  bring  it 
along  and  put  the  Senate  in  the  position 
of  having  to  accept  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  aU  these  items.  The  great 
majority  of  Items  covered  in  this  legis- 
lation should  not  be  in  a  continuing  reso- 
lution at  all.  They  should  be  in  a  regiilar 
appropriation  bill. 

So  I  submit  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution should  not  be  accepted,  and  after 
a  reasonable  time,  I  shall  move  to  table 


it  in  order  to  get  to  a  vote  this  evening. 
Ictomt think  we  shoukokhe  always  forced 
by  the  aetlon  of  tlir  HoHse  to  aec«pt  tlMur 
views  about  tbeae  praeruns.  on  which 
there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 
What  they  have  done  in  this  fashion  is 
to  go  to  the  continuing  resolution  and  to 
evade  all  the  policy  statements  and 
policy  programs  which  were  adopted  In 
the  authorizing  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate,  but  which  became  deadlocked  in 
conference. 

The  principal  policy  issue  which 
brought  the  conference  to  a  deadlock 
was  the  Case  ameiKiment.  which  pro- 
vided that  executive  agreements  or 
agreements  with  foreign  governments 
providing  for  the  stationing  of  Ameri- 
can combat  troops  on  foreign  soil  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  treaties.  In  other 
words,  the  Senate  judged  this  issue  to  be 
too  Important  a  commitment  by  our 
country  to  be  executed  by  an  executive 
agreement  without  any  reference  to  the 
Congress. 

In  the  conference,  the  Senate  confer- 
ees, including  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  tried  to  compromise  this  matter 
with  the  House  conferees.  We  offered  to 
change  the  provision  to  include  regxilar 
legislation,  joint  resolutions,  which  would 
give  the  House  a  part  In  the  approval  of 
such  agreements  Involving  troops  on  for- 
eign soil,  and  we  also  agreed  to  give  up — 
this  was  a  tenUtlve  agreement,  because 
we  never  got  to  a  final  agreement — the 
requirement  that  the  Azores  agreement 
b«  submitted  for  approval.  This  was  tiie 
Senate  compromise. 

There  were  other  important  poUcy 
provisions  in  the  bill,  such  as  a  $275 
million  spending  ceiling  for  Cambodia 
for  fiscal  1973.  There  was  In  that  bUl 
a  prohibition  on  military  sales  to  Paki- 
stan, India,  and  the  other  nations  of 
South  Asia.  There  was  m  It  a  proliibi- 
tion  on  the  use  of  development  aid  for 
mihtary  pmrposes  There  was  the  ear- 
marking of  $70  million  for  hiuianitarian 
aid  for  South  Vietnam  and  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  planning  for  postwar  relief  in 
Indochina.  There  was  also  a  prohibition 
in  that  bill  on  aid  to  countries  in  South- 
east Asia  which  had  not  controlled  il- 
legal drug  traffic. 

So  if  the  Senate  acc^ts  this  contin- 
uing resolution,  all  of  that  legislation — 
and  many  of  them  are  very  important: 
the  Senate  adopted  all  of  them — will 
go  out  the  window.  If  we  use  the  contin- 
uing resolution  approach.  It  means  all 
the  work  of  the  legislative  committees 
is  simply  nullified  and  we  will  be  doing 
nothing  but  simply  appropriating  money 
without  any  restriction  or  policy  guid- 
ance whatever, 

I  do  not  see  how  we  really  can  Justify, 
especially  In  this  case  after  passing  two 
appropriation  tills  for  authorized  Items, 
turiiing  around  and  putting  them  in  a 
continuing  resolution  in  this  fashion,  in 
order  to  effect  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
ulterior  purpose,  that  is.  a  purpose  which 
Is  beyond  the  immediate  purpose  of  ap- 
propriating the  money  Itself.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  get  around  these  restrictions, 
if  you  like,  or  qualifications,  or  provi- 
sions, whlcJi  are  included  In  the  authoriz- 
ing bills. 
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I  wtah  to  recall  soma  at  th«  debate  we 
had  last  yaar.  Sanator  BLLBKsm,  who  was 
than  ebatrman  of  tba  AppnvoteUons 
Commlttae.  had  a  wnaX  daal  to  say  about 
this. 

I  ask  unanlmoos  consent,  ^mply  ior 
the  infonnatlon  of  those  who  read 
the  Rscoaa.  to  Insert  in  the  Rccokd 
articles  descrtblrtr  the  controversy  and 
the  attitude  of  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
oRfi,  as  follows: 
[I*rom  th«  WMblngton  Star,  Not.  31.  lOTl] 

Cotrmtvwa   Pckbiwo    Hrr    bt    BixxNomm 
(By    Tirrv  Doyle  aod  0*rQ«tt  D.   Homer) 

The  admlnUtratlon'8  c»mp*lgn  to  revive 
Preeident  Ntxcn's  foreign  Btd  proftnun  w«i 
dealt  •  setback  today  when  Sen.  Allen  J. 
Klender.  D-L«..  ch*UTQ*n  of  the  S«n*te 
ApproprlAtloQA  Conunlttee  announced  that 
he  would  oppose  continued  funding  (or  the 
aid  program  beyond  Nov.  16. 

"We  should  have  a  new  bill."  Ellender 
s»ld  In  his  first  public  statement  since  the 
•2.3  billion  aid  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  Itlday  41-27 

TTie  administration  had  hoped  to  win  a 
temporary  oontlnuatlon  of  the  program  out 
Blender's  announcement  increased  the  poe- 
sibUlty  that  the  Senate  wUl  retain  the  ini- 
tiative and  rewrite  Its  own  reduced  aid  bill 
Ln  the  oszt  two  weeks. 


waaNS  OK  crrrorr 

The  White  House,  meantime,  continued  a 
high-powered  campaign  to  swing  public 
opinion  behind  a  revival  of  a  "balanced" 
foreign  aid  progr&m. 

For  the  second  day  in  a  row.  a  top  member 
of  President  Nixon's  Cabinet  appeared  be- 
fore White  House  newsmen  to  warn  of  ad- 
vene efTects  If  the  Senate  vote  icllllng  the 
fcovign  aid  program  is  allowed  to  stand. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  said 
that  the  Senate  action  "has  been  a  very 
serloios  blow"  to  American  foreign  policy. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  had 
warned  late  yesterday  that  killing  the  origi- 
nal aid  program  would  endanger  the  Viet- 
namizatlon  program  by  cutting  ofl  eaoentlal 
D.S.  assistance  (or  South  Vietnam's  economy. 
LXNKB)  TO  rwaar  poixottts 

Rogers  said  today  that  cutting  off  all 
foreign  aid  would  "certainly  be  a  factor 
that  win  have  to  be  conaidered"  In  Nixon's 
decision,  due  to  be  announced  about  Nov. 
15.  regarding  future  American  troop  with- 
drawals. 

He  added,  however.  "I  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  impreaslon  that  the  President's 
decision    woiUd    be    directly    affected." 

Chairman  J.  William  Pulbrlght  ctf  tbe 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  said  he  hoped 
his  panel  would  write  an  IntM'lm  aid  pro- 
posal this  week  and  report  it  to  the  Senate 
floor  next  week. 

He  appeared  to  have  the  backing  of  El- 
lender. the  most  powerful  senator  when  it 
comes  to  spending  bills. 

"Unless  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  can 
agree  on  legislation  to  authorise  a  revived 
form  of  foreign  aid.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  will  agree  to 
funding  out  aid  operations  by  means  of  a 
continuing  resolution, "   Ellender  said. 

He  said  that  "tf  a  consensus  develops " 
within  tbe  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Congress,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
"might  asree  to  including  scene  portion  of 
the  program  In  a  continuing  resolution  for 
a  limited  period  of  time,"  but  elided  that  In 
no  event  would  such  authority  go  beyond 
Dee.  1.  which  would  be  only  a  15-day  exten- 
sion of  the  progam.  Funding  is  due  to  expire 
Nov.  15. 
Ellender  said  he  "would  personally  favor 


aUowlBg  tbe  program  to  dl*  at  soom  date  out' 

tain,  with  enough  time  allowed  for  an  or- 
derly liquidation  of  otir  far-flting  operations." 

Be  said  he  favors  only  "a  limited  amount 
of  tecbBloal  aaslataaee"  and  contlnvied  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Vietnam  "but  not  in  the 
current  quantity."  and  added  that  aid  to 
Caaibodla  ahoiUd  be  reduced. 

Pulbrlght  said  Rogers'  staument  was 
"most  unusual  In  view  of  the  statenoents  of 
the  minority  leader  that  the  President  was 
prepared  to  veto  the  bill.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
said  he  was  speaking  for  the  administration, 
that  he  had  been  requested  to  make  that 
statement." 

During  the  Senate  debate  last  Tb-ursday  on 
the  so-called  Cooper-Church  proposal  to  cut 
off  funds  for  Indochina.  Scott  told  the  Sen- 
ate that  Nixon  was  prepared  to  veto  the  aid 
bill  If  It  came  to  hU  desk  with  the  CX>oper- 
Church  proposal  in  it. 

OPPOSSB    "COWTIWUIKO"    AD 

Pulbrlght  stated  publicly  for  the  first  time 
that  he  would  be  opposed  to  a  continuing 
resolution  that  took  the  program  more  than 
a  week  or  10  days  beyond  the  Nov.  li  expira- 
tion date. 

Mansfield  also  referred  to  the  Scott  state- 
ment concerning  a  {x>sslble  aid  if  restrictions 
on  the  President's  actions  In  Indochina  were 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mansfield  said  the  program  apparently 
faced  abolition  by  the  President  if  Congress 
had  not  acted  and  thus  he  saw  no  need  to 
continue  funding  it  beyond  Nov.  15. 

At  tbe  White  House,  Rogers  listed  ways  in 
which  what  he  called  Nixon's  very  success- 
ful" foreign  policy  would  be  sertoualy  af- 
fected xinless  Congress  acts  now  to  restore  the 
aid  program. 

First,  he  said  it  would  be  a  "damaging 
blow"  to  the  Nixon  doctrine  which  provides 
for  gradual  troop  reductions  throughout  Asia 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  financial 
assistance  to  enable  Asian  cotintrles  to  "take 
up  the  slack  " 

He  said  It  makes  It  Impossible,  or  at  least 
very  difficult,  to  carry  out  America's  commit- 
ments In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  also  weakens  the  President's  hand  in 
negotiations  being  conducted  throughout  the 
world.  Rogers  said.  He  mentioned  the  Viet- 
nam peace  talks  In  Paris  and  the  efforts  to 
settle  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Rogers — who  met  with  Nixon  for  more  than 
an  hour  this  morning — said  he  will  make  "a 
very  stem  and  strong  appeal"  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
tomorrow  for  "Congress  responsibly  to  repair 
the  damage  that  has  been  done." 

Mansfield  affirmed  that  he  remains  op- 
poeed  to  any  new  congressional  resolution 
extending  the  program  beyond  Nov.  15,  atxl 
said  he  was  wlUlog  to  see  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  other  arms 
of  the  aid  program  expire  on  Nov.  16  If  It 
took  that  kind  of  action  to  reshape  aid. 

Mansfield  noted  that  any  contmulng  reeo- 
lutloB  would  be  debatable,  an  Indication  that 
he  might  work  to  slow  the  progress  of  such 
a  reeolutlon.  He  said  he  presumed  that  pay- 
rolls could  continue  to  be  mat  from  tbe  $4.7 
billion  still  In  the  aid  pipeline,  despite  ad- 
ministration protests  that  all  of  that  money 
already  has  been  set  aside  for  specific  pur- 
poses. 

srroAnoN   covrtrsn* 

Despite  all  the  statements  c<Micemlng  tbe 
forglc^  of  a  new  aid  program,  the  situation 
remained  confused  and  tbe  magnitude  of  the 
political  loss  to  the  Nixon  administration  was 
beoomlitg  more  apparent. 

Administration  oSlciaLs  yesterday  began 
seeking  a  four-n>onth  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent program  while  they  wrote  a  new  bill. 

They  quickly  discovered  that  was  an  all 
but  impossible  goal,  and  by  nightfall  offlclals 
were  saying  they  would  accept  the  will  of 
the  Hotue  Appropriations  Committee  chair- 
man, Oeorge  H.  Mahon.  Mahon  wants  the 


aaatlBtstratlon  t«  offer  a  "qulckla  stop-gap" 
contlnulac  rssotutloa  that  would  fund  ths 
program  at  about  a  S9ii  bllllon-per-year  level 
until  the  Saoate  writes  a  new  aid  proposal  or 
until  adjoununant.  at  tbe  latest. 

The  admtnMratloa  win  not  try  to  write  its 
own  bin  wlthtn  that  tioM,  it  was  laamad.  but 
will  try  to  work  with  wbat  comes  out  of  the 
Poretgn  Relations  Committee,  amending  it  to 
Include  some  military  assistance  programs 
considered  essential  by  the  administration. 

Laird,  who  left  for  Saigon  today,  was  pr«- 
[Mtred  to  assure  the  South  Vietnamese  that 
he  does  not  believe  the  Senate  foreign  aid 
vote  Is  fiital. 

After  conferring  with  President  Nixon  late 
yesterday.  Laird  told  newsmen  at  the  White 
House  that  klUIng  the  foreign  aid  program 
would  adversely  affect  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program  and  the  general  strategy  of  "real- 
istic deterrents"  on  aggression  anywhere 

But  he  said  he  Is  going  to  assure  the  South 
Vletnskmese  that  as  a  former  member  of 
Congreea.  his  assessment  U  that  "corrective 
action  will  be  taken"  so  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  go  forward  as  planned. 

cms  KCOIfOMIC  AID 

Laird  said  that  while  military  assistance  to 
the  South  Vletnsjnese  Is  provided  through 
the  Defense  Department  budget,  economic 
aid  to  prop  up  tbe  South  Vletnamaee  econ- 
omy Is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon program,  on  which  American 
troop  withdrawals  depend.  The  bill  would 
have  provided  tfiM  million  In  economic  aid 
to  Vietnam. 

One  administration  official  maintained  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  the  Senate  would  soon 
realise  its  mistake.  He  said  congressioiuU 
mall  and  phone  calls,  as  well  as  editorial 
comments,  were  against  the  Senate  already. 

But  reports  from  various  senators  were 
quite  to  the  contrary.  None  could  be  found 
who  had  yet  received  an  outpouring  erf  mail 
criticizing  the  Friday  vote. 

Sen.  Robert  X>ci».  R-Kan.,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  said  be 
found  a  universally  favorable  reaction  to 
his  vote  agamst  the  aid  bill  from  audiences 
in  tr%ni»m»  over  the  weekend. 

Dole  also  said  what  others  hinted  at — 
that  the  administration  was  caught  com- 
pletely off  guard  by  the  Senate  action. 

'1  dldnt  hare  any  calls  from  anybody  In 
the  administration  saying  they  needed  my 
vote."  Dole  said.  He  has  voted  against  the 
Foreign  Aaalstanoe  Act  throughout  his  con- 
gressional career. 

"I  dont  think  this  vote  was  anticipated.  I 
thought  the  bill  was  In  trouble  Friday,  but  I 
dldnt  hear  from  downtown,"  Dole  said. 

He  said  he  had  not  discovered  the  bill  had 
been  klUed  untU  Saturday  morning,  because 
he  voted  at  tbe  outset  of  the  roll  call  and 
then  left  to  catch  a  plane  to  Kansas. 

He  said  he  could  not  support  a  foreign  aid 
bill  that  removed  n>oet  of  the  military  aid 
funds  and  left  economic  assistance  and  de- 
velopment programs.  He  said  he  could  not  say 
whether  be  would  support  any  bill  in  the  fu- 
ture and  was  not  sure  that  he  could  vote 
even  for  a  continuing  resolution. 

"1  dont  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  foreign 
aid."  Dole  said,  "but  it's  time  to  reassess  our 
aid  to  some  of  these  countries  that  are  never 
around  when  we  need  them." 

Dole  was  asked  to  comment  on  President 
Nlxon'a  statement  that  the  Senate's  action 
was  a  "highly  Irresponsible  act." 

"I  can  understand  the  executive's  point  of 
view,  but  I  dldnt  vote  against  It  to  be  irre- 
sponsible. "  IX>le  said. 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Nov.  3,  1»711 

SXMATB   DXMOCSATS    BaUC    AT    90-DAT 
ElXTEMSION   FOa  Al9 

(By  Felix  Belair  Jr.) 
WASmwcroN,    November    2.— Despite    new 
Administration     appeals,     the     Denaocratlc 
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laadMsbtp  of  the  Senate  balbad  today  at 
proposals  for  a  MMlay  exteoalon  of  tbe  for- 
eign aid  program  flnancert  at  last  year's  $3.84- 
blUloD  atmtial  rata. 

Inrtead.  Mnator  J.  W.  Palbrlght,  Ohaiman 
of  the  n>relgn  Relations  Oonunlttea,  inOI- 
oated  tbaS  bte  pantf  would  have  aa  "In- 
terim" mssauN  rssdf  for  Senate  eonsldera- 
tloa  early  nast  weak. 

Senator  Allan  J*.  CUandar,  Ghalrxnaa  of  th« 
Approfnlatlons  ConUiUttee,  saUl  ha  would  op- 
poas  any  ccmtlntiUig  rasaiatloa  -unless  an  in- 
terim astbetteatlon  mesaura  was  clearly  la 
ptbspeot. 

The  laorea  by  the  chairmen,  with  tbe  sup- 
port oC  Benator  Mlka  ManaHetd.  the  majority 
leader,  reflaetad  a.datara:itaed  effort  to  retain 
the  Initiative  ta  thalr  oontlnulng  struggle  to 
prevent  a  three-month  extanslou  of  tbe  pres- 
ent program  with  all  aid  categories  intact. 

The  AdmlnlstratloD  bsgaa  Its  campaign  for 
tba  MMMLjr  contlniilBg  rssotution  last  Sattw-i 
day  after  tba  Sonata's  uaaapaeted  41''to-r7 
vota  PTMaf  rajaetlng  a  •a.e^toUIlon  autbortaa- 
tlon  bUl.  Kay  Oamocratlo  Saaators  countered 
with  a  proposal  to  limit  any  extapsloa  to  30 
days,  or  even  two  weeks,  to  permit  the  Por* 
elgn  Relations  Ooounlttee  to  prepare  a  stop- 
gi4>  bUl. 

AUTBotrrr  txraxB  Novxian  is 

Autborlty  for  foreign  aid  spending  since 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  Jime  30  U  based 
on  a  continuing  resolution  that  expires 
Nov.  IS. 

The  ia.e-bllllon  authorization  bUI  ktUed  by 
tbe  Senate  had  set  limits  on  loans  and  grants 
for  ecooomlo  developoient  and  mUltary  aid 
programs  uiKler  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  began 
July  1. 

However,  the  Senate  action  did  not  mean 
an  immediate  halt  In  aid.  as  there  is  about 
$4.7-bllIlon  ot  previously  authorlsad  funds 
In  the  ptpelina. 

Nor  did  tbe  Benate  aetlon  hare  any  effect 
on  other  authorisations,  estimatert  at  SS- 
billion,  under  other  legislation.  Tbaee  In- 
cluded about  S3-bUllon  for  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  its  afflltated  Institutions,  about  93.30- 
bllllon  in  military  aid  for  Indochina  In  the 
Pentagon's  own  budget  and  smallar  amaunts 
for  the  Peace  Oorps.  the  Vood-for-PBace  pro- 
gram and  the  United  States  Expoct-Import 
Bank. 

STATEMXMT  Mt  SOOSSS 

Secretary  of  State  WlUlam  P.  Rogers  said 
today  after  coBferrtng  with  President  Nixon 
that  tbe  Senate's  rejection  of  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  was  "a  very  serious 
blow"  to  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
weakened  the  President's  ability  to  negoti- 
ate with  other  world  powers. 

"We  think  it  essential  that  congress  act 
now  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  be  coordinated 
aiul  balanced  to  carry  on  essential  foreign 
policy,"  the  Secretary  declared  at  a  naws  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  in  an  apparent 
effort  to  enlist  public  support  for  a  three- 
month  extension. 

Among  foreign  p>olicy  areas  where,  he  said, 
the  United  States  poelVlon  would  be  ]eop- 
ardlaed  unless  foreign  aM  was  conttBtied,  Mr. 
Rogers  naontloned  the  Paris  nagottatlons  oo 
Vietnam,  diplomatic  contacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  the  Middle  East  aad  the 
"Nixon  doctrine,"  which  calls  toe  Increased 
aid  to  American  allies  as  AtnerKian  forces  are 
withdrawn. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  said  in  commenting  to 
newsBien: 

"I  am  not  for  a  conttntilag  resntutAon  even 
for  a  week  or  10  days,  but  for  reporting  a 
bill  to  the  Seiuita  by  the  first  of  nest  week. 
It  would  be  an  interim  bill  to  give  time  to 
reconsider  and  develop  a  new  foreign  aid 
program." 

He  saitt  he  was  workliiff  oloasly  with  Sen- 
ator Ellander's,  whose  Intervention  In  tbe 
debate  added  a  new  unA  critical  element. 


•Inos  any  contlnulag  reeoluUon  must  oclgl- 
oate  wltb  the  T.iO<iUI«na  Senator*  .Appropri- 
ations ocmxnittee. 

"We  should  have  a  new  bill,"  Mr.  EHender 
saM.  "Obteas  the '  Senat*  and  tbe  Congress 
ean  agree  on  legislation  ta  authorlae  a  ra- 
vlsaA  form  ot  faeelga  aid,  Z  do  jbos  believe  the 
Appveppiationa  OomssKtat  wUi.  acne  to  fuulo 
ing  our  aid  oparatlons  by  awmamat  a«entiau- 
ing  rasolutlan." 

Senator  Klleadar  explained  that.  In  theory, 
the  exta&stoQ  of  fonding  authority  by  means 
of  a  continuing  resolution  was  based  on  an 
assunptloii  that  aathorlalng  legislation 
wocHdn*  pasMtt^lthln  a  raasonaWe  thne. 

AttbBuab  pnbllBlr  Sad  offlelallgr  tba  Admta- 
uarsUm  Uttm.  uc«lag  a  Ctaree-month  exwn- 
slan  raiplHtliMi,  tbe  first  lairtloattons  of  doubt 
la  Its  own  oase.caaia  after  Bapreaantatlvs 
Oeorge  :Mahon  of  Texas,  cbalnoan  of  the 
Bbuse  Appropriations  committee,  said  yes- 
terday he  would  propose  a  30*<tay  extension. 

Some  WfkiHe  R>aae  strateglels.  who  asked 
not  to  be  idantlSad.  said  they  thougHt  they 
would  base  to  settle  for  wbat  they  could  get 
from  the  Beoate  Poralgn  Balattons  Oommit- 
tee  plus  aome  military  aid  prognuns  oooMiA- 
erad  ssssotUl  by  tbe  AdmlnlstJiitlon.  Ths 
military  aid  would  be  proposed  In  amend- 
ments from  the  floor,  mxder  this  plan. 

Senator  Mansfield  oonttaned  to  Insist  that 
the  Agency  for  InteraaUonal  Development 
could  daaw  on  S«  7.bUUt>»of  "pipeline"  funds 
to  pay  salaries  of  the  more  tbaa  4,000  em- 
ployes that  the  agency  sayv  wlU  have  to  be 
fUnmisssd  on  Nov.  16  unless  iU  spending  au- 
thority Is  continued  beyond  that  date. 

The  StaU  Department  and  the  aid  agency, 
however,  insist  that  the  pipeline  funds  have 
been  committed  for  specific  purpoaes  and 
thus  cannot  be  ueed  for  the  salaries. 


(From  the  Wanblngton  Post.  Nov.  8,   1S71) 

SLLBMSia  Opposbs  Aid  Puam 

( By  Spencer  Rich ) 

Despite  new  administration  pleas  for  con- 
tintwtloo  of  foreign  aid  at  current  pending 
levels  until  a  whole  new  program  is  workad 
out.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Chairman  Allen  J.  EUender  (D-La.)  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  he  wlU  oppose  emer- 
gency flnanring  for  the   program. 

BDendav*  poettloa  was  dlaotoeed  aa  Secre- 
tary of  atata  Wmiam  P.  Rogers,  after  a 
maetlng  "wltb  tbe  President,  said  that  f  aUure 
to  continue  tbe  aid  program,  for  which  tbe 
administration  had  sought  $3.6  billion  In 
Fiscal  1973,  would  endanger  U.S.  security  ar- 
rangements with  Asian  nations  by  cutting  off 
funds. 

Pegeis  said  it  would  undermine  the  Nixon 
Doctnna,  under  wblcb  the  muted  States 
graduallT  wtOidcsws  troopa  from  vartous 
plaoes  and  leU  Indigenous  foroee  do  tbe 
fighting  wltb  UJS.  equipment  and  econoaic 
aid. 

EUender's  decision  greatly  strengthens  the 
hand  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chatavian  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  <D-Ark.^  and 
other  aid  critics  in  tbata-  straggle  with  the 
NUon  Administration  over  the  fate  of  the 
program. 

Ealatlng  flnanotng  arrangements  for  tbe 
program  expire  Nov.  15,  and  the  Senate 
killed  an  authorization  for  program  con- 
tinuation by  a  41  to  27  vote  last  Friday 
night.  In  that  vote,  traditional  critlos  of 
high  foreign  spending  were  Joined  by  Pul- 
brlght and  others  who  believe  ths  level  at 
military  aid  to  countrtee  like  Cambodia  and 
Oreeoe  Is  far  too  high,  and  couid  Involve  tbe 
United  States  in  new  entanglements  In 
Sotitheast  Asia. 

For  the  Nixon  administration  to  reverse 
last  Friday's  41  to  37  loss  will  take  a  massive 
sbVt  of  votes.  A  survey  of  senators  who 
dki  not  vote  last  FVMay  shows  that  had 
aU  aenators  but  the  aU^  Karl  E.  Mnndt 
(R-8.D.)  been  present  and  votlAg^  the  final 


vote  would  have  been  51  to  43  against  tbe 
blU. 

OOP  National  Chairman  Bob  Dole  (R- 
Kan.)  saM  yesterday  that  he  still  does  not 
like  the  bUl.  and  would  like  to  cut  baek 
UJt.  contnbnttons.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  ilnd- 
Va. )  said  he  opposes  a  continumg  reeolutlon 
and  wanu  big  cuu.  Barry  Qoldwatar  (R- 
Arla).  who  has  always  opposed  aid,  said  be 
would  have  voted  against  the  bill  had  he 
been  present  and  hopes  to  see  a  drastic  shift 
In  the  emphasis  of  the  aW  program. 

The  adaunlaaratlon  had  hoped  for  passage 
or  a  "oonUnutng  reaotatlon"  carrying  the 
program  forwaad  at  lu  current  $3.1  billion 
annual  spending  level  tor  three  or  four 
months — long  enough  for  It  to  tailor  a  more 
attractive  package  and  change  the  votes  of 
some  senators  who  opposed  the  bUl  last 
Friday 

But  Pulbrlght,  whose  committee  wUl  meet 
taday  wltb  Secretary  Rogers  and  AID  admln- 
latrator  John  A.  Hannah,  bopea  to  report 
out  a  new  permanent  autbortsatioo  blU — 
perhaps  by  amxt  Monday,  be  told  reporters 
yesterday — that  will  sharply  cut  back  the 
program  and  restrict  military  aid. 

If  Ellander's  position  sticks,  and  tbe  ad- 
mlnlstiatlon  U  unable  to  get  a  long-term 
oeotlnulng  rcaoiutlon  at  a  level  of  around 
US  bllUon  to  $8  bltUoo,  tban  it  may  have 
to  aoeept  tbe  cut -down  new  program  en- 
visioned by  Pulbrlght.  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (O-Mont.)  and  other  senators  as 
the  price  of  keeptag  the  program  alive  at  all. 

Mansfield  said  yesterday  as  far  as  be  can 
see.  no  amergeiiey  flnaaclng  beyond  Nov  16 
win  be  -weeded  because  tbe  basic  new  pro- 
gram will  be  reported  out  o<  Foreign  Rela- 
tions shortly. 

Ellender  said  that  for  the  same  reaaoos. 
he  mlgftt  be  willing  to  esuod  existing  fi- 
nancing to  "Turkey  Day"  or  perhaps  Dec  i. 
but  no  further.  If  no  permanent  leglslaticm 
is  enaotwi  by  then,  be  told  a  reporter,  a 
handful  of  the  more  urgent  foreign  aid  ap- 
peoprtations  should  be  written  into  the  final 
supplemental  apppeprlatloo.  blU  and  tba 
over-aU  program  altogatbar  phased  out. 

Pulbrlght.  Mansfield  and  Norris  cotton 
(R-Nfi.) .  a  traditional  opponent  of  the  pro- 
gram. aH  saM  yesterday  that  failure  to  ex- 
tend the  continuing  reeotutlon  wlU  not  mean 
an  autoaaatte  cutaC  of  aalarlaa  for  empiove«E 
of  the  Agency  for  Intcraatlocal  Develop - 
mesa,  because  that  agesioy  has  authority  to 
finance  salaries  out  of  tbe  $4  7  bUllon  la 
funds  now  in  the  aid  pipeline. 

Mr.  raiaRiaHT.  Senator  Ellender 
was  very  strongly  against  using  a  con- 
tinuing reeolutlon  In  those  circumstances 
where  there  had  not  been  any  authoriaa- 
tton  passed.  As  I  have  already  described, 
after  long  travail,  we  finally  got  an  au- 
thorization bill  last  year  and  then  pro- 
ceeded In  the  regular  way. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this  Is  a 
very  Important  procedural  matter  and 
that  the  conferees  should  go  back.  It 
vtouid  seem  to  me  that,  on  the  economic 
items,  the  conferees  .should  in  the  regu- 
lar fashkm  with  air  appropriation  bill 
and  not  in  a  continuing  resolution,  and 
that  the  items,  as  I  stated  last  night 
that  are  not  authorized;  namely,  the 
military  aid  and  related  programs  should 
come  in  the  continuing  resolution.  And 
they  should  be  at  the  1972  rate. 

That  Is  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
cipte  which  I  just  read  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Houee  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  which  he  used  the  lower  of  the 
three  different  figures.  What  I  agreed  to 
last  night  was  a  contlnuiDc  resolution 
oo  military  assistaoce  and  related  pro- 
grams at  the  rate  of  |1. 460,900.000.  Thu 
bill  iiicrefi^ws  that  Hflioimt  t»  $102^00.- 
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That  Is  over  the  fiscal  jnear  1972  level, 
wkilch  does  not  conform  to  any  of  the 
c  iterla  set  down  by  Representative 
IkAHOW  as  the  way  to  measxure  what  a 
proper  contlnulnt  resolution  should 
cdrry. 

1  agreed  to  that  last  night.  I  was  pre- 
pired  to  accept  that,  brrt  as  Senators 
kiow,  the  conferees,  in  their  wisdom, 
d  Id  not  bring  back  such  a  bill  a*  that.  I 
sill  think,  even  with  th»t.  IV  ifi  very 
q  lestionaiale  to  bring  in  a  continuing  re- 
9  >hitlon  which  tnclude*  Items  for  wtxlch 
a  pproprlatKms  have  alre«M!y  been  ap- 
p  roved  br  both  Houses. 

So.  It  there  Is  no  further  discussion,  I 

V  ould  propose  to  move  to  table  the  con- 
f  urence  report. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  PreaideBt,  wili  ti» 
Senator  yield  for  a  que«tlon,  JUBt  for 
clarification? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
a  tor  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Does  the  Senator  know 
at  any  precedent  for  oomUixin«  in  one 
conference  report  le«lalatlon  that  has 
fc  een  authorised  with  legislation  that  has 
r  ot  been  authorized,  as  has  been  done  in 
tils  case? 

Mr.  PULJBRIGHT.  I  do  not.  If  aaydne 
else  knows  of  a  precedent  for  that,  I 

V  ould  be  glad  If  they  would  remind  us 
cf  it.  I  do  not  recall  ever  hearing  of  a 
continuing  resoluttan  including  ap- 
f  ropriations  which  have  been  authorized 
end  passe<l  by  both  Houses. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  regular  procedure. 
a  s  established  by  the  precedents  and  in 
iLirtherance  ol  good  order,  the  regular 
(  rocedure  tbab  is  really  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  tiie  integrity  and  Mh 
t  tiority    o#   the   leglilattve    committees, 

V  rould  call  for  separattog  the  two  mat- 
t  srs.  would  It  not,  the  conlerence  report 
\rMch  has  been  authorized  in  the  regu- 
1  IT  manner 

Mr.  PULBWGHT.  And  appropriated. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  And  appropriated,  and 
then  separate  from  that  a  continuing 
resolution  on  the  military  assistance 
\  mich  has  not  been  a;uthonzed  by  virtue 
( f  the  failure  of  the  two  Hooaes  to  agree 
i  [1  conference?  It  seems  to  me  tlmt  unless 
we  separate  the  two.  we  abandon  all  of 
(  ur  previous  precedents,  and  m  addltlc  a 
(0  that  we  undermine  the  authority  of 
t  he  legislative  committees. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  do.  We  might  as  well  just  close  up 
shop  for  the  legislative  cconmittees  and 
turn  everything  over  to  the  Approprta- 
t  ions  Committees.  I  would  liope  that  the 
i  Senate  would  not  be  prepared  to  take 
I  hat  step. 

In  the  past,  in  fact,  we  have  refiiaed 
1  o  take  that  step. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
I  ienator  yield  ? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yleki  to  the  Senator 
1  Tom  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  As  a  long-time  member 
<  if  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  dls- 
ike  very  much  appropriating  money 
rhere  it  haa  not  been  authorized.  We 
lave  many  ejcamples  of  It.  one.  on  the 
ast  Defense  appropriation  bill.  The 
flouae  Inserted  at  least  about  15  very  Im- 
xntant  items  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
:  nent  considered  vital,  that  were  not  au* 
^orlMd.    The    Hduse    ApproprMiions 


Commltt**  'imtt'  to  the  Houie  Armed 
Semces  Conlanlttee,  and  they  said  to  go 
ahead. 

We  were  faced  with  that  situation 
h^e,  BO  «e  asked  the  Armed  Services 
CoRunlttee  what  to  do.  and  they  held  a 
ooeettng  and  said,  Oo  ahead."  Now  we 
are  f*eed  with  a  situation  where,  with- 
out a  continuing  resolution,  the  Cdmp- 
troUer  General  has  ruled  that  the  whole 
program  will  come  to  an  end — all  of  it; 
they  caaiwt  even  pay  employee  salaries. 
That  to  the  niling  of  th»  Comptroller 
Oencr&l.  That  is  whaA  we  are  faced  with 
tonight,  and  Congress  wants  to  ad>o«m. 
It  is  not  to  our  Mking  that  we  appropri- 
ate money  here  without  an  authortzatloa^ 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  was  perfectly  wlK^ 
ing  to  continuft  the  military  programs  .at 
last  year's  level.  I  said  that  last  night. 
I  made  it  clear  right  h»e  that  I  would 
go  akng  with  continuing  it  at  last  year's 
level.  But  the  conferees  insisted  on  In- 
creasing it  above  last  year's  level.  If 
the  Senator  knows  orf  any  other  i^recc^ 
dent,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it,  where 
ihey  have  an  appropriation  for  the  full 
year  on  aU  the  economic  items,  not  just 
until  Pebruaiy  but  right  up  to.  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Is  it  not  odd  that,  instead  of  going 
ahead  and  presenting-  a  conference  re- 
port on  that  appropriation,  they  bring 
everything  back  in  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion? This  is  a  very  unusual  procedure. 
I  think  the  Senator  will  have  to  admit 
that  this  is  very  unusual. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  did  the  best  we  could. 
We  did  not  yield  as  rrrach  as  the  House 
did  in  conference.  Wte  tried  to  reach  some 
agreement. 

Mn  FUIiBRIOHT.  But  the  procedure 
Is  really  unprecedented,  and  has  very 
strarxge  implications.  It  puts  us  in  a  very 
strange  position.  We  have  been  arguing 
all  evening  about  the  desire  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  nearly  everyone  here  to  cut 
back  on  these  ballooning  expenditures  of 
our  government,  and  here  we  have  a  case 
wiiere  they  come  in  just  following  that 
insisting  on  increasing  a  continuing 
resolution  above  the  traditional  level, 
which  is  last  year's  level. 

This  Is  really  a  strange  mixture  of  poli- 
cies or  attitudes,  that  on  the  one  hand 
we  we  so  concerned  about  this  huge  def- 
icit, we  all  want  to  help  the  President, 
and  certainly  the  leaders  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  were  very  eager  to  help  the 
President  cut  back,  and  im>w  we  are  faced 
with  a  continuing  resolution  that  insists 
on  increasing  expenditures. 

I  said  last  night,  and  I  was  trying  to  be 
as  frank  as  I  could,  "All  right,  I  do  not 
like  the  bill  that  mixes  this  all  together, 
but  If  they  bring  it  back  without  any 
increase  in  the  military,  I  suppose  I 
would  accept  it."  and  I  thought  that 
is  what  they  would  do.  But  instead  of 
that,  no,  they  Just  cannot  help  but  In- 
crease It,  in  the  face  of  all  this  argimient 
about  the  budget  being  out  of  control, 
we  are  spending  too  much,  and  we  have 
spent  all  evening  being  so  sanctimonious 
about  our  desire  to  balance  the  budget. 
But  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  foreign  military 
aid  area,  we  have  got  to  increase  it.  Wtay 
is  foreign  military  aid  so  mitch  more 
important  than  all  the  domestic  pro- 


grams which  we  wer*  so  eagfer  for  the- 
President  to  cut.'ah.d  gave  him  dlKCtlbns 
to  cut  them  at  leaist  lQ.perpn,t7  Here 
thw  will  not  even  t^qw-  ufi,4*  go  on  at 
last  year's  level.' 

I  d»  not  se*  how  I  can  lar  smmI  con^ 
science  accept  that  kted  of  procedure. 
It  negates  the  whole  l«5ftflatlve  and  ap- 
propriation procdstei.  t  lust  cannot  ac- 
cept that.  For  3  ye&tt  ih  a  row.  th'e'SiQi- 
ate  has  gone  on  record  4U>,4lMiW>(r<>vi^ 
of  expenditures  in  the  foreign  '^««*^^aftfr 
field  that  have  not  been  auttorlaed.  Two 
years  ago.  In  1*70,  we  eit«liolt)yDUt  that 
in  the  law.  Now  these- eontftndng  resolu- 
tions have  laid  waste  td  that  explicit  re- 
quirement of  the  law. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Senate 
conferees  have  to  accept  from  th*  House 
of  Representatives  this  most  unusual 
procedure  of  combining  appropriations 
that  both  Houses  have  pckssed  with  a 
contirmlng  resolution  for  unauthorized 
iteihs.  I  just  do  not  understand  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  ought  to  go  down 
that  road.  This  Is  a  much  greater  depar- 
ture, I  would  say,  than  the  preceding 
measure,  because  the  Senator  f  rpm^  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  LoNG>  was  at  lea&t  able  to 
cite  a  precedent  that  had  some  relevance 
to  tfa»t  case.  I  do  not  think  ax^one  can 
cite  a  precedent  in  which  they  have 
taken  an  appropriation  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  tied  it  to  a  continuing  res- 
olution which.  If  it  follows  the  normal 
procedure,  ought  to  be  at  the  lowest  level 
of  the  three  criteria  I  have  cited,  which 
would  be  at  least  at  the  19f72  level,  and 
that  is  all  I  have  asked,  that  they  bring 
in  the  continuing  resolution  on  the  mili- 
tary programs  at  the  1972  level,  which 
actually  was  the  amoimt  the  committee 
had  originally  agreed  to. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  want 
the  floor?  r 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  your  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  reported  a  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  That  bill  was  cAttsidered  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  that  bill  recog- 
nized the  efiforts  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. The  committee  did  not  wish  to 
undermine  or  denigrate  the  sovereignty 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
committee.  And  that  bill  contained  only 
those  items  that  had  been  authorized. 
The  unauthorized  sections,  those  in  the 
military  area,  were  not  considered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

We  passed  that  bill  on  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  ,We  made  every  effort 
to  convince  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  enter  into  a  confer- 
ence with  us.  I  rejfret  to  report  that  we 
were  imsuccessful;  and  so  a  few  days  ago 
we  received  the  continuing  resolution 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  as  described  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  adopted  the  fis- 
cal 1972  figures  for  the  imauthorized 
Items.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  we  did 
our  very  best  to  cwxvlnce  our  House  coun- 
terparts that  we  sustain  the  Senate  views. 
But.  as  I  Indicated  in  oqr  opening  re- 
marks, Mr.  President,  when  we  enter  Into 
a  conference  it  must  be  assimMd  that  we 
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irUl  at  least  discuss  the  problems,  hope- 
fully \^1th  an  open  mind,  because  if  we 
an  going  into  a  conference  to  say,  "This 
is  our  position,  and  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  it.  forget  it,"  then  it  is  no  confer- 
ence at  all,  Mr.  President. 

I  think  it  should  be  recognized,  fur- 
ther, that  this  conference  report  is  $1,- 
510,323.000  less  than  what  the  President 
requested.  When  the  Senate  passed  the 
bUl  two  nights  ago,  our  contixming  reso- 
lution was  $515  million  less  than  that  of 
the  House.  What  we  are  now  reporting  to 
the  Senate  is  still  less  than  the  House  by 
(J65  million.  We  did  not  get  everything 
we  wsjited,  and  I  do  not  suppose  the 
House  got  everything  it  wanted. 

For  example,  I  think  most  Senators 
win  agree  that  one  of  the  worst  scourges 
In  the  United  States  is  drug  addiction.  We 
left  the  total  amount  out.  Therefore,  as 
manager  of  this  bill,  I  had  to  place  into 
the  legislative  record  a  statement  indi- 
cating that  it  was  our  intent  to  have 
funds  from  other  sources  spent  for  nar- 
cotic purposes. 

I  assure  Senators  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  met  with  the  House  con- 
ferees, we  had  no  intention  to  do  what 
is  commonly  done  here — to  split  the  dif- 
ference. We  did  not  split  the  difference. 
In  fact,  if  one  wants  to  use  percentages, 
we  took  70  percent  and  they  took  30  per- 
cent. 

So.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  at  this 
late  hour — it  is  almost  midnight — will 
accept  the  conference  report,  with  my 
personal  assurance,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
that  next  year  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  assure  the  House  Members,  in  adopt- 
ing some  of  the  principles  we  have  dis- 
cussed earlier,  that  we  maintain  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  acceptable  not  only  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Siemate 
but  also  to  the  people  of  the  XTnlted 
States. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  have 
decided  that  I  will  apply  but  one  test  to 
the  foreign-aid  bill,  and  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple test.  It  should  be  such  that  we  could 
answer  any  question  asked  by  any  man 
on  the  street  about  foreign  aid.  At  this 
time  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
honest  answer  to  many  of  the  subject 
matters  covered  by  this  bill.  It  should 
not  be  that  way.  I  assure  Senators  that 
every  effort  will  be  mcMle  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  present  a  bill  next  year  by 
which  all  of  us  can  explain  our  actions 
to  our  constituents. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  concur  in  the 
conference  report. 

SsvxKAL  Senatobs.  Votcl  Vote! 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  one  other  thing  which  I  do 
not  think  I  mentioned  before,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  size  of  the  foreign  military 
assistance  program.  I  am  not  question- 
ing anything  about  economic  assistance. 

The  amount  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  almost  exactly  double  the  amount 
appropriated  In  1970.  In  other  words,  in 
2  years,  the  military  aspects  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  have  doubled.  It  was  $815 
million  in  1970:  that  is  for  mlUtary  aid. 
supporting  assistance,  and  military  sales. 
The  amoimt  in  the  continuing  resolution 
is  $1,515  billion.  It  is  almost  double  the 
amount. 

When  we  talk  about  the  huge  deficit 


we  hkve  and  of  belnr  concerned  about 
trying  to  bring  it  imder  control,  what  Is 
the  justification  for  doubling  the  amount 
of  foreign  military  assistance? 

In  other  areas,  we  are  told  that  we  are 
mftking  progress  around  the  work!  in 
alleviating  some  of  the  old  antago- 
nlsm»>-f  or  example,  the  President's  pol- 
icy « jih  regard  to  Russia  smd  China.  Wlty 
musft  foreign  military  assistance  be 
doubled  in  2  years? 

I  submit  that  the  Senator  frcan  Hawaii, 
for  whom  we  aM  have  the  greatest  affec- 
tion, baa  been  extremely  considerate  in 
his  attiliule  toward  the  committee;  but 
he  does  not  answer  the  question  as  to 
why  they  did  not  go  to  conference  on 
the  two  appropriation  bills,  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  on  authoriaed  items,  and 
bring  back  a  regular  appropriation  bill. 
That  is  the  one  on  which  there  should 
have  been  a  conference. 

Mr.  INOUYE:  1  assure  the  Senator,  as 
I  have  indicated  in  my  statement,  that 
every  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  convince  the  House  to  enter 
into  a  conference,  but  we  were  n^t  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  exhibits  a  kind 
of  arbitrariness  I  do  not  understand. 
The  House  will  not  agree  to  a  conference 
on  an  appropriations  bill  that  passed 
both  Houses  and  In  which  there  is  very 
little  difference.  As  I  recall  it,  there  was 
no  difference  of  any  consequence.  I  would 
have  thought  that  would  be  the  easiest 
kind  of  bill  upon  which  to  agree.  A  few 
peopie  opposed  the  program  as  a  whole, 
but  those  programs  were  almost  the 
same.  But  the  military  programs  were 
unauthorized  and  if  the  Senate  adopts 
my  tabling  motion,  I  hope  we  can  then 
agree  to  instruct  the  Senate  conferees 
not  to  accept  any  increases  in  these 
unauthorized  programs.  I  am  wiUing  to 
accept  a  continuing  resoltition  with  the 
military  programs  at  the  fiscal  1972  rate. 

That  is  why  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
there  Is  some  ulterior  purpose.  It  is  most 
unusual  to  give  up  a  fuU  year's  appro- 
priation that  has  been  authorized  and 
bring  it  back  and  put  it  in  a  continuing 
resolution  for  only  3  or  4  months.  This 
is  a  very  unusual  situation,  and  I  just 
do  not  understand  it. 

How  can  the  House  insist  upon  such 
unusual,  imprecedented  procedure?  The 
only  thing  that  suggests  to  me  is  that 
they  are  trying  to  blackmail  the  Senate 
into  accepting  their  figures  on  the  mili- 
tary assistance.  They  use  that  to  drag 
along  and  blackmail  us,  force  us  to  au- 
thorize, in  a  continuing  resolution, 
amounts  above  those  of  last  year,  above 
all  the  traditional  criteria  that  are  used 
in  continuing  resolutions.  I  am  unable 
to  accept  it,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  accept  it. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Reaolu- 
tion  1331  on  the  table,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  table 
the  conference  report.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
sind  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BEKTsn»>,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Eastlamd),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  >Mrs.  Edwakos),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  HAStts) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( li^.  Hbt- 
LiNos),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HucHxs),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MxTCALF),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montota;,  tke  Senator 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  S?abkmaii),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  <MK  Spoitg),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ahdkk- 
soN>,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClcllam).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmame)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <Mr  McOin  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cunfoir)  are 
absent  on  ofHcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  ppeacnt 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Ea£tlanb>  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Coloi-ado  <Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  'Mr  Bakzr 
and  Mr.  Brock  J ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr  Bellmokj.  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  >Mr.  Boo«s>,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctrunsi.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  Foho).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Golowatek),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gorney). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 
riEiD) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Mil- 
ler), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson;,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Somtor  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  TB«rRMonD>.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Town),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickxr)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)    is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mf . 
MtrwDT)   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctjbtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THUBiioin> ) .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aniu)unced — yeas  22. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 
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So  th«  motion  to  table  the  conference 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  13S1 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  INOUYB.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reeonsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  that  any  rcdlcall  votes 
from  now  on  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
veto  message  at  the  desli?  Has  the  veto 
message  arrived?         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  veto 
message  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
whether  it  is  his  purpose  to  act  upon 
the  veto  message  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is.  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  And  that  will  have 
to  go  over  until  tomorroiw.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate have  to  be  in  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  at  12  o'clock. 
But  the  veto  meesge  will  be  taken  up 
following  the  dliposlticD  of  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  give  us  any  idea  how  late 
he  wants  to  run  tonight? 

Mr.  MAN8TOCLD.  As  long  as  the  Sen- 
ate would  like  to  run. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  adjovim  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Scane  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  leaving  tomorrow.  Some 
Senators  have  come  b€K;k.  We  have  as 
good  a  showing  here  as  I  thinlt  we  will 
have  from  here  on  out.  I  wo'.ild  like  to 
dispose  of  the  measure  tonight.  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  conference 
report.  However.  I  do  feel  ihat  I  Imve 
an  obligation  and  a  duty  to  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  And  I  hope  that  the  dlstln- 
gxii&hed  Senator  from  Arsansa-s  will 
take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  shall  take  it  into 
considtfatlon.  and  I  shall  not  delay  the 
Senate  very  long.  However,  I  have  a  few 
comments  to  make. 


ItAZtM 


FURTHER  CONTINUINO  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1973— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tiie  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (HJ.  Res.  1331)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  tlscal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  military  as- 
sistance part  of  a  recent  OAO  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoio  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  together 
with  some  additional  information  on 
the  matter  of  continuing  resolutions.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  some  compara- 
tive data  on  the  security  assistance 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORS,  as  follows : 

n.  lAXJTAST  AMOarrAMCX 

ovBtALi.  raoomAM  AOMnmntATioi* 

The  President  Is  autborlzed  under  the  For- 
eign AasistAnoe  Act  to  furnish  military  as- 
sistance to  any  friendly  country  or  lnt«ma- 
tlonal  organisation  to  strengthen  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  world 
peace.  Military  assistance  is  provided  through 
loans  or  grants  of  defense,  articles  and  serv- 
ices, financial  contributions  to  multilateral 
programs  for  facilities  for  collective  defense 
financial  assistance  for  the  expenses  of  U£. 
participation  in  regional  or  collective  de- 
fense organisations,  and  the  assignment  or 
detailing  of  UB.  defense  personnel  for  non- 
combatant  duty.  Including  training  or  ad- 
visory functions.  (Section  503.) 

The  purposes  of  military  assistance  pro- 
grams In  various  countries  are.  basically.  (1) 
to  assist  a  country  to  develop  a  defensive 
capability  against  external  aggression.  (2) 
to  Tia'i*'^*"  Internal  security  and  assist  local 
forcea  in  xindertaklng  civic  action  programs. 
axKi  (3)  to  assure  continuation  of  certain 
United  States  military  rights. 

This  Initial  subsection  covers  several  OAO 
reports  on  problems  relating  to  the  general 
administration  at  military  sisslstance  pro- 
grams. 

ManpoxDer    utilized    to    administer   mtiiiarf 
assistance 

In  19*6,  OAO  reported  that  the  E»epart- 
ment  of  Defense  (DOD)  planned  to  continue 
the  operation  of  a  military  assistance  group 
In  a  recipient  country  even  though  the  mili- 
tary assistance  grant-aid  program  for  the 
country  had  been  virtually  completed  and  al- 
though available  information  Indicated  that 
other  US.  organizations  in  the  country 
could  perform  the  necessary  residual  func- 
tions. 

DOD  had  made  substantial  reductions  In 
the  size  of  the  group  as  the  workload  had 
decreased  because  of  reductions  In  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  OAO  believed,  how- 
ever, that  greater  reductions  In  personnel 
and  resultant  savings  could  have  been  made 
If  DOD  had  realistically  evaluated  the  need 
to  continue  operations  as  carried  out  In  re- 
cent fiscal  years,  and  If  DOD  had  made  a 
determined  effort  to  phase  out  the  group 
and  reassign  responaibllltles  for  eesential 
functions  to  other  U.S.  organizations. 

OAO  recommenxled  that  DOD  take  action 
to  ( 1 )  reduce  the  staff  of  the  military  assist- 
ance group  to  match  Its  present  reduced  du- 
ties. (3)  eliminate  unnecessary  functions 
and  transfer  necessary  continuing  functions 
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to  other  existing  VS.  organizations,  and  O) 
terminate  the  activities  of  the  group  at  tbs 
earliest  practicable  time. 

DOD  agresd  that  further  limited  reduc- 
tions might  have  been  poMlble.  However, 
while  DOD  agreed  In  principle  with  OAO'i 
recommendation  to  terminate  the  group  u 
soon  as  poealble.  DOD  felt  that  it  was  advan. 
tageoiis  to  continue  operation  of  the  group 
with  reduced  manpower.  DOD  later  advised 
OAO  of  a  reduction  In  the  manpower  au- 
thorization, and  In  1969  the  group  was  re- 
duced from  a  staff  of  8S  to  a  staff  of  is.  (B- 
159841.  August  15.  1969.**) 

Military  Assistaruse  Furnished  to  Turkey 

OAO  reported  In  1907  on  Its  examination 
of  military  asslstanoe  furnished  to  the  Turk- 
Ish  Air  Pores  under  the  military  asslstanoe 
program. 

OAO  found  that  many  of  the  same  types  of 
deficiencies  that  had  been  found  In  a  prior 
OAO  review  of  the  program  In  Turkey  t3d 
reportsd  to  tiie  Congress  In  1BS9  continued 
to  exist.  OAO  also  noted  that  some  of  ths 
same  types  of  deficiencies  had  been  found 
by  the  Air  Force  Auditor  Qeneral  and  were 
covered  in  his  19fl7  report  on  VS.  military 
assistance  provided  to  Turkey. 

OAO  found  that  some  Improvements  had 
been  made  since  It*  prior  review.  However, 
OAO  also  found  that  (1)  funds  were  still  be- 
ing over-programed.  (3)  excesses  were  not 
being  recovered,  and  (3)  unneeded  Items 
were  being  requisitioned.  OAO  believed  that 
there  was  a  need  for  Improved  management 
of  the  military  asslstajice  furnished  to  the 
Turkish  Air  Force  to  eliminate  these  defi- 
ciencies. OAO  also  believed  that  greater  el- 
forte  by  U.S.  advisory  personnel  could  achieve 
this  objective  and  would  thereby  substan- 
tially reduce  the  cost  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program.  (B-ia5065.  June  7.  1947') 

Cost  Sharing  of  UUitary  Construction 
Projects  in  Europe 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  an  Infrastencture  program 
which  Is  designed  to  provide  the  fixed  de- 
fense InstaUatlona  and  facilities  required  by 
NATO  foroca.  The  costs  of  this  program  are 
shared  by  member  nations. 

In  1969.  OAO  reported  that  improvement* 
had  been  made  in  administration  of  VJS. 
participation  In  the  NATO  infrastructure 
program  since  OAO's  last  report  on  the 
program  m  1966.  OAO  found,  however,  that 
further  Improvement  was  needed.  p>artlc- 
ularly  In  recovering  costs  of  projects  Initial- 
ly financed  by  the  United  States.  OAO  re- 
viewed several  projects,  valued  at  over  19 
million,  and  found  delays  both  In  the  sub- 
mission of  Air  Force  projects  for  cost  shar- 
ing and  In  the  subsequent  recovery  of  costs 
of  Initially-financed  programs  after  they  were 
included  In  the  NATO  program. 

OAO  believed  that  the  need  for  further 
Improvement  could  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  services  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  NATO  financial  system,  a  laclc  of 
specific  Instructions  In  some  Instances,  a  lack 
of  centralized  responsibility  for  certain  coet- 
sharlng  functions,  and  the  failure  of  the  VS. 
Command  In  Europe  to  fully  examine  delays 
In  cost  recovery  and  take  corrective  action. 
OAO  also  found  that  the  U.S.  Army  in  Eu- 
rope, purportedly  to  maintain  operational 
control,  had  followed  a  policy  of  not  pursuing 
NATO  cost  sharing  for  certain  facllitlea 
eligible  under  the  program. 

OAO  proposed  that  DOD  reconsider  OAO's 
1966  proposal  to  establish  a  single  office  with- 
in DOD  to  be  responsible  for  and  coordinate 
uniform  Infrastructure  policies  and  practices. 
OAO  also  made  several  more  specific  pro- 
posals. Including  more  specific  arrangements 
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fttb  h08»  oountrlsB.  wWch  wws  appUealAs 
to  aU  TJ.8.-r«r»fln«aoed  projects  and  which 
OAO  Wt  could  bring  earltsr  ttmd  rwovartes. 
DOD  geMMOly  accepted  ths  OAO  proposaU 
.pit  began  needed  aotions,  bat  felt  that  a 
(IBgle  DOD  oflloe  was  not  neossssry  and  that 
jjgn  guarantee  procsdures  in  U.8.-host  coun- 
try  relations  and  discrete  diplomatic  pres- 
jiies  could  bring  fund  recovery  without 
negotlaUng  relmbvirsement  agreemanU  for  all 
poHlble  cases. 

OAO  recommended  that  DOD  further  con- 
sider a  central  DOD  authority  with  definite 
responslbUlty  for  enforcing  and  monitoring 
POD  policies  and  procedures.  OAO  also  rec- 
ommended an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  new  procedures  relating  to  the  need 
for  more  specific  U.8.-host  cotmtry  agree- 
ments. DOD  subsequently  advised  OAO  that 
DOD  instructions  were  being  revised  to  es- 
tablish provisions  for  the  European  Com- 
niand  to  monitor  and  enforce  DOD  policies 
»nd  procedures  relative  to  the  cost  shartng 
of  NATO  infrastructure  programs.  (B-166489, 
October    10,    1969.') 

Ptyment  of  Taxes  to  Other  Governments  on 
US.  Defense  Activities  Overseas 
The  VS.  and  vaxloxis  other  governments 
have  arranged  for  U.8.  purchases  In  and  sup- 
ply and  equipment  Imports  Into  those  coun- 
tries to  be  exempt  from  taxes  and  Import 
duties  when  the  items  are  for  the  conunon 
collective  defense  or  for  other  purposes  which 
sre  in  their  mutual  national  security  in- 
terest. 

OAO  reported  in  1970,  however,  that  the 
United  States  had  incurred  substantial  tax 
costs  in  several  countries.  Examples  of  slg- 
mflcant  direct  and  Indirect  tax  costs  which 
the  United  SUtes  had  incurred  over  several 
years  for  property  leases,  family  housing 
rentals,  local  procurements,  and  Imports  of 
supplies  and  equipment  were  938  million  In 
Vietnam,  94  mUllon  in  ThaUand,  and  99.3 
million  in  Oermany. 

OAO  believed  that  when  the  financial  bur- 
den of  a  foreign  tax  Is  paaaed  on  to  the 
United  States  Indirectly  and  the  tax  Is  sub- 
stantial, such  action  U  Inappropriate,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  substantial  VS.  ex- 
penditures for  the  cotmnwi  coUectlve  de- 
fense. 

OAO  recommended  that  the  Departmento 
of  State  and  Defense  <  1 )  Jointly  develop  and 
promulgate  stjeciflc  guidelines  which  would 
define  the  VS.  tax-exemption  policy.  (3) 
clearly  establish  the  responslbUltles  of  the 
concerned  U.S.  agencies,  and  (3)  provide  for 
an  adequate  management  system  to  operate 
an  effective  tax  relief  progrsm. 

The  two  departments  reoognlasd  that  tax 
exemption  problems  existed.  Thev  generally 
agreed  with  the  OAO  recommendations  and 
had  begun  corrective  action.  OAO  beUevsd 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  these  aotions 
would  have  a  favorable  Impact  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  would  also  provide 
more  funds  for  direct  defense  and  other  as- 
sistance efftvts. 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  later 
provided  OAO  a  Joint  response  with  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  concerning  the  payment 
of  taxes  to  other  governments  by  the  United 
States  on  a  country-by-country  basis.  The 
gist  of  the  Departments'  analvsls  was  that  ( 1 ) 
the  United  States  had  succeeded  In  obtaining 
tax  relief  for  Its  expenditures  overeeas.  made 
for  common  defense  ptuposes,  m  all  major 
respects:  (3)  a  Joint  task  force  had  been 
formed  by  the  Depsrtments  of  Stats.  Defense 
and  Treasury,  studies  were  being  n»de,  snd 
steps  were  being  taken  to  strengthen  the 
management  of  the  TTJS.  foreign  tax  relief 
program  by  issuance  and  Implementation  of 
revised  Instructions  eonesmlng  admlnlstra- 
tive  polleles  and  proeedurss:  and  (9)  audit 
programs  Initiated  by  the  Departments  would 
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bs  sdjustsd  to  assure  gxsaler  audit  •mphssU 
on  the  sdmlnlstratton  of  fotelgm  tax  relief 
matters.  (0-193397,  January  90,  1970.) 
UJS. Support  of  PhUipptne  Troape  in  Vietnam 
In  1970,  OAO  also  reported  on  payments 
made  by  the  VS.  Oovsmmsat  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  PhUlpptnas  in  support  of 
PhUlpptns  troops  In  Vtetnsm 

OAO  found  that  the  assistance  glvsn  to  the 
PhUlpptns  Oovsmmsnt,  which  was  funded 
by  DOD,  consisted  of  approTlmatsly  936  mil- 
lion In  equipment  and  logistics  support,  and 
about  93.6  m""""  of  direct  paymsnU  wiiich 
were  appropriated  for  DOD  by  the  Congress 
and  paid  OAO  also  found  evidence  that  other 
fonns  of  VS.  aasutance  to  ttM  PhlUpplne 
Oovemment,  such  as  military  and  economic 
assistance  funded  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  were  Increased  during  the  period 
of  the  PbUlpplne  troop  commitment  to 
Vietnam. 

OAO  reported  that  Its  work  had  been  sert- 
ously  hampered  snd  delayed  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense to  give  OAO  aoceae  to  the  records  con- 
sidered pertinent  to  the  OAO  review  Oen- 
erally,  OAO  received  access  only  to  those  re- 
cords which  It  could  spedflcaUy  Identify  and 
request,  and  then  only  after  tlme-ocmsumlng 
screening  within  the  Departments.  OAO  con- 
cluded that  because  of  the  restricted  aooees 
to  records  it  was  possible  that  the  agencies 
might  have  withheld  information  which  was 
pertinent  to  the  OAO  study.  (B-1 89601. 
March  31.  1970.) 

Purchase  Commitment  Made  to  an  Inter- 
national Organization  Prior  to  AvaiUMlity 
of  Funds 

In  1960.  DOD  entered  Into  a  written  agree- 
ment with  a  ooneortlum  of  five  NATO  ooun- 
tnes  formed  to  produce  HAWK  surfaoe-to- 
alr  mlasUes  In  Europe.  U.S.  particlpaUon  In- 
cluded providing  certain  materiel  and  serv- 
ices needed  for  production  along  with  pur- 
chasing four  of  the  mlssUe  systems.  Part  of 
the  assistance  provided  was  to  be  offsert 
against  the  cost,  but  the  total  cost  was  not 
sUted  In  the  agreement.  Preproductlon  per- 
formance began  immedlatriy. 

DOD  had  only  a  portion  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  purchase  the  four  missile  syetems 
when  the  1980  agreement  was  signed.  In- 
stead of  making  sufficient  funds  available 
or  Mmltlng  U.S.  liabilities.  DOD  had  a  clause 
inserted  Into  the  agreement  sUtlng  that  the 
U.S.  purchase  commitment  was  "subject  to 
avallablUty  of  funds." 

In  1970.  OAO  reported  that  no  exprees  au- 
thorteatlon  existed  in  law  allowing  DOD  to 
enter  Into  the  purchase  oommltment  with- 
out having  sufficient  funds  avaUahle.  OAO 
believed  the  conunltment  did  not  comply 
with  the  intent  of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act. 
which  requires  govwnment  agencies  to  have 
estimated  funds  avallaUe  or  advance  con- 
gressional approval  before  entering  into  con- 
tractual obligations.  ThU  ensuras  tbst  the 
Oongte«  has  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  oon- 
traotusl  obllgaUoDS  for  which  It  will  be  re- 
quired to  spproprlats  funds. 

OAO  ooncluded  that  by  signing  the  1960 
agreement  and  providing  asitatsnce  to  the 
conaorUum.  whuai  made  It  postlbis  to  pro- 
ceed with  production  of  the  nxlsaUs  systems. 
DOD  firmly  committed  the  United  Ststes  to 
buy  four  missile  systems  at  an  unknown 
cost,  and  committed  the  Congrsss  to  appro- 
priate the  addltlonsl  funds  after-the-fact, 
notwithstanding  the  proviso  "subject  to 
svaUahUity  of  funds."  ThM«  was  little  prac- 
tical oontn*  that  the  Congress  could  exercise 
over  the  amount  of  funds  It  would  subse- 
quently be  required  to  appropriate  If  the 
United  States  was  to  meet  its  contrsotual 
commitments  under  the  international  agree- 
ment. 

OAO  also  found  that  DOO  tondsd  the  eom- 
mitmsnt  IncrementaUy.  conslstsnt  with  the 
f^1|.»ll^l    assistance    requirements    but    with 


mtle  or  no  relation  to  the  coets  of  ths  four 
systems  because  the  funding  was  less  than 
the  projected  costs  of  the  systems  In  mdd- 
1969.  DOD  estimated  the  total  costs  of  the 
four  systems  in  millions  of  dollars,  and  also 
estimated  tliat  several  million  dollars  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  consortium  for  an  SU  9 
rnlUlon  cUlm  to  ths  consortium  fur  docu- 
OMntatlon.  servlees.  and  depreciation  costs. 
The  final  cost  was  not  expected  to  be  known 
or  final  paymsnt  made  untu  1973  or  1973. 

OAO  roconuBsnded  to  IX>D  that  a  report 
be  made  to  the  President,  through  the  omce 
of  MaxtageoMnt  and  Budget,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  all  pertinent  facu  concerning  this 
matter  and  any  action  taken  or  to  toe  taken. 
as  required  by  law.  OAO  also  reoom mended 
that  the  matter  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  appropriate  DOD  ofllctals  to  point  out  thwt 
daotalons  on  ths  F"»'"'''g  ot  contractual  ob- 
ligations of  the  Oovernment  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requiremenu  of  law  and  per- 
tinent DOD  directives. 

DOD  did  not  agree  with  OAO's  flndtnga  and 
recommendations.  DOD  stated  that  (I)  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1B&4  was  the  author- 
ity for  its  actions  and  the  term  subject  to 
avallabUlty  of  funds'  was  used  in  accordance 
with  then-current  Comptroller  General  deci- 
sions; (2)  the  congress  had  been  dearly  ad- 
vised of  the  a^eement  through  the  mUltary 
assistance  budget  estimates  of  VS.  funding 
support  for  the  program  on  an  Incremental 
basis:  and  (3)  the  obligation  to  fund  an  ad- 
ditional amount  covering  the  total  VS.  lla- 
bUity  was  of  a  contingent  nature  and  not  an 
actual  recordable  obligation. 

In  May  1970,  OAO  was  informed  that  69.1 
million  o*  the  claUn  had  been  tentatively 
accepted,  that  the  current  cost  projection  for 
the  four  systems  was  higher  than  prevtonsly 
estimated,  and  that  several  mlUlons  of  dol- 
lars had  beeen  obligated  for  a  tenUtlve  pay- 
ment to  the  consortliun.  After  considering 
DOD's  comments.  OAO  stlU  believed  that  s 
violation  of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  had  oc- 
curred and  that  DOD  should  take  appropriate 
action  as  recommended. 

In  December  1970.  DOD  stat«l  thst  sUjcs 
It  dlssgreed  with  the  OAO  conclusion  con- 
cemlng  violation  of  the  Antl-Deflrtency  Act 
and  Section   1311  of  the  Supplement  Ap- 
propriations  Act.    1958    (31    VS.C.   XO) .   na 
corrective     action    was    dewnsd    nsssssary. 
OAO  Is  now  taking  steps  to  report  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Congwas  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
aoement  and  Budget  for  their  further  con- 
sideration.   (B-1 60154,   October  3.   1970') 
Current  OAO  Reviews 
OAO  ts  currently  Initiating  reviews  of  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  In  several  countries 
to  evaluate  whether  the  military  asslstancels 
being  effectively  utilised  to  achieve  U  J   ob- 
jectives  OAO  is  also  revlewtng  assistance  r^ 
lated  to  Free  World  Forces  in  Vietnam,  to 
examine  the  costs  borne  by  the  United  States 
to   equip    and    support    troops    from    other 
countries,   and  to  examine  other  economic 
benefits  which  these  countries  may  derive 
as  a  result  of  sending  troops  to  Vietnam 
iuxsoMMxan  or  uatkmjmx  raooaAJts 
MiUtary   SMlstance   ooosuts  prlmartly   of 
mlUtary  hardware  and  services  and  U  fur- 
ntohed  on  both  a  grant  and  sales  basis.  This 
subssotlon  sammarlase  recent  OAO  reports 
dealing  with  the  fumlahlng  and  use  of  tniU- 
tary    hardwars.    including    mUltary    excess 
property.  The  types  of  articles  svallable  un- 
der the  mUltary  assistance  program  include 
auxnaft,   mlssUss,  ships,   vehicles,   weapons. 
ammunition,     cosamunicatlona    equlpmsat. 
aiid  construction  and  support  equUasnt. 
Overprocurements    /rost    ineffective    Snppig 
Mmn»0em.ent  in  Korea 
OAO  reported  In  1869  that,  unds»  ths  mlU- 
Itary  aasMtanee  program,  about  tttlJBtn  otf 
ovarproeurements  tar  unneeded  spas*  parts 
and  aaaembUes  few  Japanese-manufactured 
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vehlciM  b*d  been  made  because  ezceoMS 
within  the  Korean  Army  supply  system  wtrt 
QOt  identified  and  recovered. 

OAO  b«Ueved  that  Inadequate  adyisory  ef- 
forts of  VS.  peraonnel  had  contributed  large- 
ly to  this  deficiency.  Additional  proc\irement« 
of  similar  unneeded  parts,  valued  at  about 
•eaaxWO.  could  have  followed  if  DOD  had  not 
tAken  timely  corrective  action  as  a  result  of 
tlM  OAO  review.  (B-136099.  May  28.  10«6.) 
Next  Ships  Provided  to  Iran  Instead  of 
RtMTVe    Fleet    Veatelt 

OAO  also  reported  !n  1965  that  two  new 
patrol  frtgates,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
»74  mllHoti.  had  been  furnished  to  Iran  un- 
der the  military  assistance  pjrogram  even 
ttvou^  the  Iranian  navy's  requirements 
could  have  been  met  by  actlvatlnf^,  overhaul- 
ing, and  modem ixlztg  available  reserve  fleet 
cJewtroyer  eecorts  at  an  estimated  coet  of  (3  8 
minion 

OAO  found  that  adequate  consideration 
had  not  been  given  to  use  of  the  reserve  fleet 
vessela  because  the  responsible  ofHclals  were 
reluctant  to  request  congressional  approval 
required  for  their  transfer  to  a  f«>relgn  na- 
tion, and  because  cost  data  used  m  evaluat- 
ing the  advantages  of  furnishing  new  patrol 
frigates  waa  unrealistic  OAO  recommended 
that,  m  the  future.  DOD  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  use  of  available  reserve 
fleet  ships  in  fulfilling  reqtilrements  under 
the  military  asaistanee  program  (B-138I84, 
February  3,  196S>) 

Depot   Construction  in  Iran 

In  another  1986  report  on  the  military  aa- 
slatance  program  in  Iran.  OAO  coneluded 
that  U.S.  funds  of  98.4  million  were  for  the 
tnoat  part  wasted  in  construction  of  a  depot. 

OAO  found  that  the  depot  had  had  only 
negligible  use  alnce  its  construction  in  1960, 
and  that  current  plana  called  for  dismantling 
and  relocating  many  of  Its  storage  facilities. 
OAO  believed  that  the  facta  avaUahle  when 
conatructlon  of  the  depot  began  in  1958 
clearly  mdicated  that  the  depot  waa  not 
.needed  or  wanted  by  the  Iranian  Army. 

In  compliance  with  OAO's  propoaals.  DOO 
instituted  procedures  lo  require  continuing 
re«valuatlon  and  necessary  revision  of  such 
coastruotton  projects  to  assure  that  they  are 
justiflad.  (B-138134.  Mar.  22,  1&«S.) 

Mr  Defeitte  Eqvipment  for  the 
Jtepubiie   of    China 

P*  19M.  OAO  reported  on  its  review  of  air 
defensa  equipment  rxirnished  to  and  prt>- 
cured  for  the  Republic  of  China  under  the 
military  asaiatanee  program. 

OAO  round  that  the  Chln«M  Army  c«d- 
oance  mlsalle  support  unit  had  about  >450.- 
OOQ  worth  of  Itama  which  were  excess  to  its 
current  needs.  The  axceas  items  a«counted 
for  over  37  percent  of  the  inventory  of  hlgh- 
valua  itama.  OAO  ooncluded  that  there  was 
*  oeed  for  increaaed  continuing  efforts  by 
U.3.  advisory  personnel  to  idenufy  military 
aaslataoc^  program  spare  parts  which  are 
•«•"  to.  the  needs  of  the  recipient  country, 
and  to  n>p*rt  them  for  redistribution  to  meet 
other  valid  requirements.  DOD  later  advlaed 
OAO  tlurt  procedures  would  he  implemented 
reqamnir  rh*t«r  tdentifleatton  and  validation 
of  reyiiwwnema  and  that  chaagee  producing 
qumtitMfve  inereeses  or  decreaaee  would  be 
prooesaed  more  rapidly.  (B-t2808T,  June  8, 
IMS.) 

Aircnxft  Supply  Support  in  a  Far  Kaat 
Courttry 
OAO  reported  in  1988  on  the  adequacy  of 
suppljraupport  provided  by  the  Air  Poree  of 
a  Vtr  iHff  cotmtry  tmder  the  military  asslst- 
^^<»  ppflgrwa.  OAO  tOMoA  that  the  defense 
oafmbllity  <*  the  country's  Air  Vor»  wsa  im- 
paired  because  a  high  paroentage  of  F-104 
^^lo'a't  WM  deadllned  for  exeeaalT»  periods 
of  time  haeaiae  of  a  lack  o<  enentiai  operat- 
ing partML  Over  a  8-moEth  period  the  montlily 
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avera^a  of  inoperable  F-104  aircraft  was  as 
high  as  32  percant  and  resireeented  nonfunc- 
tioning aircraft  valued  at  $31.6  million.  OAO 
also  noted  evidence  of  decreased  operational 
effectiveness  of  P-100  aircraft  because  of  the 
lack  of  working  Jet  engines. 

OAO  recommended  that  DOD  establlBh  ef- 
fective procedures  to  coordinate  supply  ac- 
tivities with  th«  country's  Air  Force  and  with 
US  supply  units,  and  increase  controls  over 
stock  levels,  priority  requlsiUons,  and  depot 
activities  to  ensure  availability  of  priority 
Items.  The  Air  Force  took  action  on  these 
OAO  recommendations,  and  DOD  Informed 
OAO  that  a  complete  stock  level  review  had 
been  made  by  the  recipient  country's  Air 
I^ores  and  that  country  repair  capability  had 
been  increased.  (B-iaB087.  February  28, 
i9«6.») 

Supply  Management  of  Spare  Parts  and 
Equipment  for  the  Korean  Air  force 

In  another  1968  report,  OAO  ooncluded 
that  a  substantial  reduction  In  costs  of  lo- 
gistical support  for  the  Korean  Air  Force 
could  be  achieved  through  greater  efforts  by 
U.S.  advisory  personnel  in  assisting  the 
Koreans  to  ln^)rove  tlM  managen^nt  of 
materiel  provided  by  the  United  States. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  effective  supply  man- 
agement, the  Korean  Air  Force  had  requisi- 
tioned and  tha  United  States  had  delivered 
large  quantities  of  assemblies,  spare  parts, 
and  support  equipment — valued  at  several 
ooU^on  dollars — In  excess  of  aotual  needs. 
OAO  believed  that  while  the  large  accumula- 
tion of  excess  stock  resulted  from  numerous 
problems  In  day-to-day  supply  operations, 
the  major  contributing  factors  were  the  fail- 
ure to  consider  all  stocks  on  hand  at  opera- 
tiotial  levels  before  computing  requirements 
for  more  stock,  the  use  of  unreliable  require- 
ment data,  and  the  ordering  of  supplies  and 
equipment  in  excess  of  established  require- 
ments. During  OAO's  review,  U.S.  adrlaors 
began  action  to  cancel  $314,000  of  outstand- 
ing requisitions. 

OAO  proposed  that  DOD  (1)  identify  and 
redistribute  the  stocks  excess  to  Korean  Air 
Force  needs.  (2)  ensure  that  outstanding 
reqiUsitlons  were  really  Justified.  (3)  estab- 
lish procedures  to  minimize  future  excess 
stock  accumulations,  and  (4)  ensure  that 
requirement  and  requisitioning  processes 
would  be  properly  managed.  DOD  Informed 
OAO,  In  classified  comments,  of  corrective 
actions  being  taken.  iB-160122,  October  10, 
1966.' 

Procurement  of  Locomotives  for  Thailand 
In  1967,  OAO  reported  that  the  VA,  Army 
ha^  spent  alwut  tl  rallllon  to  buy  for  and 
deliver  to  Tliailand  locomotives  which  did 
not  meet  Thailand's  specific  requirements 
for  mainline  use — the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  OAO  also  found  ttiat 
tnstead  of  clarifying  the  contradictory  tech- 
nical requirements.  Army  officials  had  pre- 
pared'a  purchase  description  and  begun  pro- 
euretaent  of  the  loootaotives  before  deter- 
mlnlBg  whether  the  locomotives  could  per- 
form as  intended.  As  a  reeult,  replacement 
locomotives  costing  (3.3  million  were  to  be 
delivered  to  Thailand. 

OAO  recommended  that  DOD  require  the 
military  departments  to  establish  procedtires 
for  review  and  approval  by  the  user  of  pur- 
chase descriptions  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
plex nonstandard  equipment,  with  the  re- 
view to  be  made  before  the  contract  award 
and  to  be  documented  in  the  procurement 
contract  file.  The  Army  advised  OAO  that  it 
was  exploring  possible  uses  of  the  locomo- 
tives that  were  found  unsuitable  for  Thai- 
land's purpose.  (B-187421,  January  ai.  1967.) 
Disposal  of  Excess  Military  Property  in 
Turkey 

OAO  reported  in  1967  that  the  United 
States  had  oeen  disposing  of  excess  military 
property  in  Tusksy  for  many  year,>  at  prices 
well  below  the  market  values  of  the  property. 


The  major  causes  of  this  practice  were  (i) 
the  very  restrictive  nature  of  the  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey  for  disposal  of  excess  property,  which 
permitted  sales  within  Turkey  to  be  made 
only  to  firms  designated  by  tbe  Turklah  Oov- 
ernment,  and  ^2)  the  reluctance  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Turkey  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
U.S.  excess  military  property  outside  Tur- 
key, even  though  this  was  clearly  provided 
for  under  the  bilateral  agreement. 

UJB.  officials  in  Turkey  estimated  that  from 
early  1962  througb  late  1966  the  U.S.  lost 
about  $2  million  in  Turltish  lira  by  not  sell- 
ing Its  excess  property  to  open-market  buy- 
ers outside  Turkey  or  about  $3.2  million  by 
not  selling  to  open-market  buyers  In  Tur- 
key. These  ofllclals  also  estimated  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  lose  more 
than  81  million  annually  on  disposal  sales 
unless  action  was  taken  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing disposal  process. 

OAO  concluded  that  the  unsatisfactory 
arrangements,  which  had  existed  since  1959, 
would  continue  until  the  United  States  could 
negotiate  a  more  liberal  agreement  with  Tur- 
key allowing  sales  on  the  open  market  or 
until  the  United  States  began  using  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  agreement  which  per- 
mitted disposal  by  exp>ort.  OAO  noted  that 
since  Its  review  some  corrective  measures 
had  been  taken  (B-16OS80,  February  28, 
1987.) 

Excess  Ammunition  and  Weapons  in  a 
Military  Assistance  Country 

In  another  1967  report,  OAO  found  that 
several  million  dollars  worth  of  ammunition 
and  weapons  in  a  military  assistance  country 
was  excess  to  the  military  assistance  purposes 
for  which  it  was  furnished.  The  responsible 
military  advisory  group  had  not  carried  out 
DOD  guidance  for  obtaining  the  return  of 
this  material  to  U.S.  control,  and  had  not 
been  required  to  so  do  by  DOD  or  the  VS. 
European  Command.  Had  this  material  been 
available,  much  of  it  could  have  been  con- 
sidered for  ujse  in  meeting  other  U.S.  require- 
ments, particularly  In  Southeast  Asia,  In- 
stead of  buying  new  items  or  renovating 
other  available  stocks. 

During  its  review,  OAO  notified  DOD  that. 
In  this  review  and  in  other  reviews.  It  had 
found  that  military  assistance  advisory 
groups  in  many  cases  had  not  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  Identify  U.S. -furnished  mate- 
riel no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  pro- 
vided, or  to  enforce  existing  agreements  that 
require  recipient  countries  to  make  such  ma- 
teriel available  for  radistrlbutlon. 

DOD  notified  the  military  services  and  uni- 
fied commands  of  the  Importance  of  recov- 
ering excess  items  which  were  urgently  need- 
ed by  the  military  departments  because  of 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  result, 
military  assistance  countries  declared  more 
than  830  million  of  MAP-f  urnlshed  ammuni- 
tion excess  to  their  needs.  OAO's  follow-up 
of  actions  taken  showed  that,  in  early  1967. 
S14.6  million  of  the  ammunition  had  been 
recovered  and  an  additional  86.7  million  was 
awaiting  ahlpping  instraeth>ns  or  balltstlc  ac- 
ceptance. <B-12S0es,  AprU  10.  1967.) 
Recovery  of  MiXitary  Assistance  Property  De- 
clared Excess  by  Recipient  Countries 

OAO  reported  in  1967  that  a  significant 
portion  of  military  assistance  property  which 
had  become  excess  to  i:he  needs  of  recipient 
countries  waa  release  to  those  countries  by 
DOD  without  first  detennUalng,  on  a  case-by- 
case  baslo,  whether  it  would  be  worthwhile 
economieaiUT  to  recover  the  property  for  re- 
dlstrlbutldn.  or  disposal  by  the  United  States. 
OAO  alao  noted,  tbikt  there  were  bllUoDs  of 
dollars  worth  of  a[Ulltary  assistance  property 
still  beUig  held  by  recipisnt  countries  which 
would  seentually  become  eacess. 

OAO  believed  that  the  sale  of  tblB  excess 
property  by  recipient  oonntrlee  had  the  effect 
of  adding  millions  of  dollars  in  additional 
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UjS.  aid  to  those  countrisa  whloh  wM-AOt' 
readily  apparent  sine*  U  waa  no«'«  partteC 
the  usuat  aM  pcogMon.  ^M>  oMtdudad- thM. 
If  DOD  bad  msdft  caMgfcy-c— a  Oaiintmiam- 
tiona  of  ecanomio  iis«iwMf  hliify,-  Umm  satea 
proceeds  could  haw  iMfn  raoBlvaAjJbr  tha 
Unitad  States. 

The  UJS.  practice  of  disposing  of  eaesss 
MAP  property  dlffefed  In  many  recipient 
countries.  OAO  1>elKrv«M  that  DOD  could  tn- 
cresae  V.B.  revenues  by  rseovertng  a  «rc  ar 
portlbto  of  the  eades*  nrtlltary  aasManea 
property  In  forwlgn  ooun«rl«rfbr  dtqpoMa  by 
UJB.  dttpbsal  agenfltas.  OAO  «la»bMi8«««  f&at 
tiM  remaaa  of  eeonomioaliy'i*Jbt#irtMe  prap* 
erty  «fc«  deprived  tJye 'UWItBd'«*M«i'ttf  for- 
eign cutrewey  vrklob  oouM  liava  tMan  ttaed 
by  the  VA.  to  reduce  dollar  expettdtMfte  aUd 
Improve  the  U.8.  balance-of-paymaBti'*8il- 
tlon. 

The  Departments  of  istate  and  Defense  In- 
formed OAO,  In  classified  conunsnts,  tbat 
they  could  not  agree  with  all  of  OAO's  find- 
ings and  conclusions,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  foreign  jiolicy  and  otiier  conaldeni- 
tlons  Involved.  However,'  OAO  Issued  its  re- 
port to  advise  the  conginm  ift  tirte  additional 
assistance  being  pit>vld«d  tbdfirtaln  countries 
(B-161049,  July  la,  1*9T.*;  ■  ' 
Management  of  £qwipmen^  He2<l.i^^|aca0e 
In  anotiMT  lAfiT  tapcKt.  OA£>  found  that 
mtiun«ia  of  dollars  wortK  of  equlpmant.  held 
In  Axmy  atorage  for  the.mtlltMT  sMtstanoa 
program  was  not  being  uaad'  I9  DOD  /to  fill 
program  requlrementB.^atciktdoant  amounts 
of  mlUtary  asalHtsnoa  fund*  waia  being  used 
to  maat  grant-aid  aad  salsa  requirements 
whloh  could  have  andf  slaouid  have  been 
met  with  the  e^uiPRMnt  on  band.'  la  ad- 
dlUoQ.  more  MAP  1  UQ(U  vvt^  expanded  for 
stcHrage  and  maintaining  tbe.  unasslgned 
equipment. 

OAO  a«tr*bii«K}  tharproUsm  to  a  Uwk  of 
aoourate  inventociy  4ata  anrt  iwopartpro- 
oeduiva  for  syatawiatto^Uy  saraoalng  1  and 
using  aquipmaiHv  *  taokoC^oootvoUitD  ensura 
that  operating  unit*  war*  following  .asistlas 
poUclea,  and  tlu  use  of  ^verbal  hold  grdars 
to  rascrm  certain,  eqwlpmaat  for  potanltal 
but  iin«oaflrme<l,.iieea,  OAO  also  townd  a 
need  for  better  maaasenent  to  ensure  that 
Aimy-ownad  equ.lfiqaantjtiaiirved  f or  fljuutaqr 
asaUtanoe  pragntsftf  would  be  MODSB^^ra- 
leased  for  generu.  i^iUtacy  uaa  ^amf^  %4PU1t 
tary  assistance  requirementt.no  lapgar  «z- 
isted. 

DOD  and  Army  officials  generally  agraed 
with  OAO's  findings  and  recommendations, 
and  were  taking  action  to  improve  manage- 
ment procedures  and  controis  for  military 
assistance  program  invantnrias.  (QbA69479. 
Novemiser  14,  1967.) 

Afa^or  Weapon  System  Provided  to  Far  East 
Countries  <jM\7 

In  1970,  OAO  reported  on  its  «view  of 
the  oomt>at  readiness  of  a  major  waappn  de- 
fease system  provided  to  Par  Bast  countries 
vmder  the  military  assistance  program.  The 
system  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  defense  sys- 
tem of  the  UJS.  Pacific  Command,  and  is 
subject  to  U.S,  control  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tile actions. 

OAO  found  that  the  combat  readlhess  of 
the  weapon  sjntem  was  seriously  weakened 
by  Inadequate  supply  and  maintenance  supp 
port  by  the  United  States  and  the  recipient 
couBjiptM.  Tlw  syqtemS' Had  notiUMH  coitAat 
ready—fully  capable'  of  Boiwmgj^s^ng.  the 
assigned  miaaion — for  extejjMM^^f^rio^  of 
time,  even  though  a  VS.  Axjjx^  E»d^C.xeffi)r. 
tatlon  required  full  combat  iwadlneiii  .dt  all 
times.  ."'J.ra.  .' 

DOD  felt  tk&t  QA<y»  ^Aitiii^^^^  valid 
forths  period  «f  aAO^k  UUtla>'W«l*l»s  during 
1967.  but  stated  that  Edviaa.tlaatitlniB  cor» 
reotlta  actions  had  been  tatoOAnd  tlM' tlt- 
uatlpt^bad  improved^  OAO  nadf  a  fol)g!W- 
up, review,  however,  and  fouo4  tl>^^^b|i^ 


^,Poo^>pt^  at  and^  <4rti9ie-      TO'^d  iU 
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UnprovaoiaAta  t>ad  bean  mada,  a  low 
laralrMt  ifjlwr  stUl  aalated.  priauurUy  toa- 
gawa.igf  riqnettnaa*  Uuda^uata^iVftlr  *oA 
iwkMtMJMMa  :««pp«aU'  OAO  laoommaMlad 
that  DOD  stress  to  apptoprtata  oOolala  «ba 
naad^r  eoAVlniMd  inopiOvaaMnt. 

DOD  iafOrmad  T3AO  ttxat  the  supply  and 
malntananna  nproblsBis  cited  by  OAO  ware 
betog  gradually  oorrarted,  and  that  VJR.  and 
recipient  ooontry  oOkslala  ware  weU  awaia 
tbac  much  improveaatnt  was  neadad  )>e(ore 
ftsll  combat  taady  status  could  be  sustatnad. 
DOD  alaO'Statad  tbat  tha  VM.  n^iae  Oam- 
mand  was  being  requested  to  subialt  'semi- 
annual reports  of  the  progress  made  in  taking 
conacttva  action.  DOD  later  provided  follow- 
on  data  that  showed  a  >sUgh<tly  impiwvad 
readiness  status.  (B-161764,  January  !♦, 
1970,A) 

Current  GAO  IteviHws 

OAO  is  currently  conducting  a  reviay.  »t 
the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  of  the  need  for  and  utilization 
of  excess  stock  available  under  the  military 
aaalatance  pcQ^jr^un  in  countries  receiving 
mmior  amounts  of  excess  miUtary  equipment 
and  supplies  from  the  United  States.  OAO  is 
alao  doing  X^low'-on  review  of  the  military 
assistance  for  the  Far  East  com^try  discussed 
In  this  section,  including  an  examination  of 
supply  activities  and  the  identification  of 
current  aircraft  operational  effactiveness. 
iCKMaoBifzirT  or  tbaimixc  .pbosbams 
Another  major  opmponent  of  mllttary  as- 
surtanoe  progratfw.  fn-  addition  "to  the  fur- 
nishing of  military  hardx^are.  is  the  conduct 
of  training  progrtmax  in  military  assistance 
recipient  countries.  OAO  has  issued  reports, 
as  discussed  below,  on  problems  in  adminis- 
tering thlB  type  of  assistance. 
MUitary  4»*i*tan«»  Training  Program  for 

GT4«ce 
In  1866,  OAO  reported  tliat  tba  Joint  UJ). 
Military  Aid  Oroup  in  OMeoe  was  carrying 
ont  a  multl-nniUlon  dollar  tjalning  program 
wltbom  taking  effective  action  tO!  (i)  idao'* 
ttfy  training  deAclencles  in  the  Oreek  armad 
forces;  (3)  screen  and  approve  the  most  ap- 
proprUte  candidatas  for  training,  i(8)  oMiAB 
pi<oper  and  fviB  atUUsatlon  of  trainad  per> 
sonnel  by  the Ofeek  armed  Toreas;  (41  prop- 
erly consider  and  further  develop  the  traln- 
ti^  oapabUitlaa  of  the  Oreak  armed  Soroes. 
and  (6)  attain  the  objeottvas  of  lU'^oountcy 
civilian  specialists  furnished  by  the  United 
ataws. 

OAO's  limited  t«iU  of  training  provided 
or  programed  from  nUdtdOeo  through  mld- 
1963  indicated  that  trainlae.  valued  At  about 
8600,000  was  unnecessary.  OAO  reaemmended 
that  the  Chief  of  the  MUitary  Aid  Oroup  In 
Oreece  be  required  to  obtain  and  maintain 
the  inf ormatton  needed  to  avoM  itl^e  above 
deficiencies  l>efore  beginning  other  training 
programs.  (B-133066,  June  29,  19e6.») 
MUitary  Asslttanoe  Training  Proftmrn,  for  Iran 
In  another  1965  repbrt,  OAO  sh6wed  that 
about  8660.00C  of  jet  pilot  tratniag,  pro- 
gramed under  the  military  assistance  train- 
ing program  in  Iran  froin  mld-1961  through 
mld-1963.  co¥ld  have  baea  saved  U  in-coun- 
try pilot  training  programs  had  been  devel- 
oped, a  sufficient  numt>er  of  qualified  person- 
nel VniA  been  tvitiable  for  the  training  pro- 
gram, trained  personnel  had  been  fully  and 
properly  «»e<S,  and  the-  moei  ecohoftilcal 
meanaof  tmnsportlng  stodents  tottaa  United 
Stataahad  baeaa usad.     ' 

OAO  raeom^nanded- 'that  the  cbieir  of  tlM 
military  assistance  advisory  gremp  in  Iran 
take  aatlon  to^Nl?  'Mttatllsb'  abd  ;furt&er 
d«vel0ptn-oountk9>tnining  prograau  within 
taa  laanlan  ootodd'  faroBs:  (2)  deternUae 
realiatlc  and  esseatM^^tratnlnc  requirements 
lor.  «)»•  'ZmsMn  armed^orcas;  ^ )  ensue*  tha« 
qualified  candidates  would  be  available  to 
fiiiy(»Q«Bi|mad  tiaimBg.^papss{^«pd'^*>  ob- 
tati^«4)f^, verify  information  9A  tbe  quaU-t 
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flcatlons  and  dutisa  of  skUied  Iranian  mttl^ 
tary  parsonnat 

4dm<n»tr«itto»oy  «He  Pasalyis  yuttarygalsa 
PiOiA 
In  T868.  OAO  reported  that  DOD  needeB 
to  mak*  improvements  if  the  aooountlng 
records  and  related  financial  statements  of 
the  Foreign  KHlltary  Sales  Fund  were  to  ade- 
(jtiatety  cJlscloee  the  Pond't  financial  con- 
dttten. 

OAO  found  that  the  Fund's  accounting 
reObWhJ'  ware  not  in  proper  condition  for 
auditing  because -the  leuords  were  not  main- 
tained on  the  accrual  basis  or  in  a  current 
condition,  and  because  the  aceounttog  prac- 
tKies  bttng  followed  made  it  dlffleult  to  at- 
tempt to  verify -the  records.  OAO  noted  that 
beeause  finaneiid  Btatements  for  the  Fund 
had  not  been  prepared  on  the  accrual  baste, 
substantial  balances  fcad  fceen  left  out  OAO 
also  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  stated 
balances  for  loans  reoeivable  and  certain 
other  aspects  of  accounting  and  reporting. 

In  view  of  recetit  lefl^lation  which  r.ltl- 
ated  an  estimated  lO-year  period  of  Fund 
MquldfrtlMi,  that  began  in  1968,  and  directed 
that  assets  of  the  fund  be  available  to  dis- 
charge fund  UabHltiee  and  for  Harjefeie  to 
the  Treasury  during  the  liquidation  period, 
GAO  believed  that  It  was  quite  Important  to 
get  the  Funds  aooountlng  records  on  a 
sound  basi#. 

OAO  suggested  that  DOD  place  the  Fund's 
accounting  records  on  the  accrual  basis  as 
soon  as  poatObie  and  aiso  take  prompt  action 
to  analyse  and  adjust  the  accounts  to  show 
the  correct  aud  proper  balances.  DOD  In- 
forro&d  OAO  that  it  was  awaiting  extension 
of  accrual  accounting  to  all  DOD  accounting 
s>-stems  before  fully  implementing  It  for  the 
Fund.  DOD  also  stated,  however,  that  special 
efforts  were  being  made  to  improve  the  ac- 
counttm  records-  (B-IBSTST,  AprU  18.  1969.) 

DOD  a^tVWed  OAO  that  action  had  been 
tajcsh  tocorrect  the  deficiencies  found.  DOD 
subaaquently  informed  OAO  that,  based  on  a 
DOD  review,  the  DOD  military  assistance 
matraal  had  been  chaivg«d  to  require  an 
agreement  with  host-country  officials  on  the 
length  of  ttme  that  foreign  personnel  trained 
under  the  miTttary  assistance  program  should 
work  m  a  job  appropriate  to  the  training  that 
they  had  T»«el*ed  (B-183194,  December  10, 
1966.=  )  ' 

Current  OAO  Reviews 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman.  Senate 
-  Ooaomittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  OAO  has 
recently  completed  a  review  of  ihe  Military 
Assistance  Training  Program  In  Oreece.  Iran. 
Turkey,  Korea,  and  six  other  oountriea  Its 
report  was  issued  to  the  Senate  OoauBlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  February  16.  1971. 

POaSIGIf  MnJTAST  BAIXS  paooBAM 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Ptoratgn  Assist- 
ance A6t,  DOD  has  administered  a  revolving 
fund  known  as  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Ftind  which  has  been  used  to  extend  credit 
to  foreign  military  sales  customers  In  1968 
the  foreign  aaststance  legUlatlon  relating  to 
this  subject  was  consolidated  In  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  The  AM  aathortaea  the 
sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
to  friendly  countries  for  Internal  security, 
legitimate  self-defense,  participation  in  re- 
gional or  eeJiective  arrangements,  participa- 
tion in  United  Nations  coUeciive  peace-keep- 
ikg  Effort*.'  <»  lor  clvi&  aottoa  activlUes  i.i 
3«ippor<  -of  a  oavntay^  fteennmlc  and  sodal 
d«valop<aant,  (Seotlnn  4.) 

Two  recedut  OAO  reports  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  foraign  military  sales  program  ad- 
ministration are  discussed  below. 
Charge*  for  Military  Pilot  mining  Sold  to  a 
Foreign  Oottntry 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act   requires  that 
whenever  military  traming  servleas  are  sold 
Ux  foreign  oouatrles  DOO  should  clxarga  ttas 
full  value  ttaareof  In  U  .8..<toUar». 
,  OAO  f omd  tlM»t  the  ■  prlos  of  about  882 
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mAllon  iirfMirtiirt  by  tba  VS.  Air  Poro*  to 
re<  oy«r  tb«  ooat  of  pilot  tnOnlag  proTUlBd  to 
thii  9Mh«1  ■<p«htf  o<  OOTOMiy  for  9-104 
^icrmXt  tbioufb  10«S  dM  not  locliule  %U  dl- 
KM  t  ftod  indlrwt  ooaU  lacmrvd  by-  th«  Air 
ro  !«•  to  prorUto  tlwt  traUUag.  Tb«  Air  Foro* 
M^liutod  military  pay  nut  »Uo«raiu3M,  utlil- 
milUUng  uut  in>lBt«ninfW,  »ju1  Xftolllty 
midlflcAtloo  easts  M»ouatlng  to  •bout  #6 
i|lUon.  The  Air  Foro*  alao  Mselvutod  tsntal 
I  on  th«  O.S.'^wnMl  AlrcnuTt  »ad  equip- 
It  uMd.  And  fAllad  to  ooU«ct  Xor  gomm- 
fur&labad  hoiulim  auppllad  to  tb*  lor- 
(tudaata. 
X30  ■fliMft  attar  prallmlnary  inTaatlga- 
tbat  timlalng  ooau  had  not  always  baan 
coinputad  aeourataly.  iinlfnrmly.  aivd  la  ac- 
oorxUnoa  wltb  DOD  prlelnc  policy.  In  Una 
w]  tb  OAO'a  f~«»-iin»n>t>tif»n«  DOO  cooduct- 
•dj  a  study  of  tba  prislag  of  tonlfa  ailUtary 
for  training.  At  a  raault  ot  tba  atudy. 
04>0  policy  and  crltaila  for  prlelag  aalaa  of 
training  wara  ravlaad.  Hbwavar,  DOO  dla- 
wltb  OAO'a  racnmmandauon  that  It 
l>t  to  ooUact  for  tboaa  cbargaa  omittad 
LnJ  tba  paat.  DOD  UUar  advlaad  OAO  tbat 
0  >0  inatructlona  would  be  revlaed  to  require 
fu  U  raoovary  of  actuai  and  indirect  coata 
%f  pllcabla  to  military  pay  and  allowanoaa. 
(^I«73a3.  Nownbar  19.  IMB.) 
PoomoTS 
Unci aaat fled  summary  of  a  cl— IWed  re- 
p<|rt. 

Pontra  Oomsunvo  trx  Oowiimuiho 
ni>i  iiiiiin  foa  PoaKOM  Aid 

1  Approval  of  a  contlnulug  raaolutlon  tbat 
w(  luld  allow  oontlnuatlon  of  recular  funding 
ror  tbe  mlUtary  aid  program  until  BCarcb 
sv  bverta  tbe  nde  of  Oongreaa  tn  our  Conatl- 
XX  eionaJ  tyBtsm.  The  funotlona  of  four  Com- 
mlttsea  tn  my^mp^ng  foreign  aid  legislation 
ai)  being  by-passed  by  tbis  proesdure.  It 
di  oigratss  tbe  responsibinttas  of  tbe  Senate 
^iretgn  Bslatlons  Commlttas.  tbe  Senate 
A|  ipropHatloiu  Ootnmlttse,  tbe  House  Vot- 
el{  [n  AffUn  Committee,  and  tbe  House  Appro- 
pi  ladona  Commlttss. 

2.  Tbe  aKUoscb  makaa  a  mockery  of  tbe 
e(talstive  proceai.  If  It  U  foUowed  In  tbe 
nture.  It  oould  bs  ussd  to  undermine  any 
(XDferenoe  wblob  la  baTlng  dllBeulty  In 
rvftcblng  agreement  on  policy  taeuea.  lite 
aiitborlslng  ooaunlttaee  mlgbt  as  well  eloee 
u; )  sbop  If  tbe  Kxeeutlve  Brancb  knowa  It  can 


count  on  getting  a  oonttnulng  reeolutlco 
every  time  it  la  trying  to  klU  an  ttecs  in 
oenferenee.  Tlila  U  a  powerful  olub  for  tbe 
Baeeauve  Branch  to  bold  over  the  head  of 
all  autborlalng  oomnltteee. 

3.  Wltb  a  long-term  oootmolng  reeeiu- 
tton  for  tcxtign  aid  tba  Bxecutlve  Branch 
gets  what  it  wants — money — and  Congrees 
geta  nothing  in  the  way  o<  aew  policy  re- 
strtctlons.  If  the  Bxecutlve  Brancb  continues 
to  get  money  (or  the  military  aid  programs 
through  a  continuing  reeotutlon  it  can  avoM 
tbe  aBBave-mittated  policy  provUiona  In  tbe 
autlMrtaatlon  bill  such  aa: 

A  requirement  that  the  Asoree  base  agree- 
ment and  all  future  foreign  mlUtary  base 
agreements  be  aubmltted  to  tbe  Senate  for 
approval. 

A  9376  million  celling  on  V3.  spending  \n 
and  for  Cambodia  la  FY  IftTS. 

A  prohibition  on  military  aid  or  salea  to 
Pakistan,  India,  and  Bangladesh. 

A  probllrttlon  on  the  use  of  development 
aid  fundi  for  military  purpoeee. 

Ttie  earmarking  of  tro  mUllon  for  human- 
itarian aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  a  require- 
ment for  the  Initiation  of  planning  for  poet- 
war  relief  In  Indochina. 

A  prelilbltlon  on  aid  to  oountrtes  in  South- 
east Asia  which  do  not  control  Illegal  drug 
trafliC. 

With  a  continuing  reedutlon  the  BKecu- 
tlve  Branch  can,  in  effect,  have  Its  cake  and 
eat  It  too.  Only  Oongrees  loses  in  tbe  process. 

4,  There  will  be  little  prospect  of  reach- 
ing agreement  with  the  House  on  eoi  author- 
ization bill  after  tbe  new  Congress  recon- 
venes If  a  full-scale  continuing  resolution 
goes  through.  It  will,  thus,  take  away  vital 
leverage  from  the  Senate.  When  tbe  pro- 
posed spending  authority  expires  only  four 
months  will  remain  In  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Administration  will  be  pushing  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  continuing  resolution  for 
tbe  remainder  ot  tbe  fiscal  year,  arguing  tbat 
Congress  should  turn  Its  attention  to  an 
autbortaatlon  bill  for  the  1974  fiscal  year 
aitd  oonstdar  tlie  policy  disputes  involved  in 
tbe  autbortaatlon  bill  tbat  has  died  in  oon- 
(erenoa  aa  water  over  the  dam.  Both  tbe 
Souse  and  tbe  Administration  wlU  be  far 
nmre  amenable  to  reaching  an  agreement  In. 
January  if  the  continuing  resolution  Is  lim- 
ited to  money  for  salaries  only. 

a.  The  position  of  tbe  Senate  oonfereaa 
baa  been  reaaonable.  Tbey  have  not  tried  to 


foroe  tbe  Case  aaaandBMnt  oa  tbe  Hooae 
wftboat  ebaage.  Tliey  oSared  a  iiaaonaitie 
oomprooaiae  wHicta  invalowt' agrisitig  to  drop 
tbe  oontroveratal  AaoN*  baaaa  seetlon  and  to 
aUow  future  base  avrseoMnta  to  be  prseentsa 
to  Congrsss  for  approval  througb  a  jomt 
resolution  as  well  as  by  treaty,  ttaua  bringing 
in  tbeHouaa^ 

6.  If  traditional  prooaduree  were  followed, 
tbe  oontinuing  reaolution  for  tbe  mlUtary 
asslstanoe,  mUltary  credit  ■ales  and  tlaa  ai4>- 
porting  assistance  pro-ams  wovUd  provtds 
at  most  only  new  obllgatioaal  authority  for 
salarlea  aad  neoeesary  expanaea  for  admlnls- 
terlng  tba  ^IM  bUUo»  in  Xtm  plpallD*  for 
these  promms,  Tins  amount  in  the  pipeline 
is  MAO  m'"*nn  more  than  tbe  (unount  Con- 
grees appropriated  la  FY  1073  for  these 
prograaa. 

7  Tbe  continued  fimdlng  of  foreign  aid 
Items  without  an  authorization  violates  tbe 
purpose  of  existing  law.  Section  10  of  PX. 
91-672  (1971).  which  prohlblU  tbe  obliga- 
tion of  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  or  mili- 
tary sales  unless  there  Is  a  valid  authoriza- 
tion. There  Is  no  authorlxatlon  for  FY  1973 
for  tba  three  programs  Involved  here  and 
Section  10  has  been  waived  in  prior  continu- 
ing resolutions  for  this  fiscal  year.  Since  it  Is 
now  clear  that  an  authCM-izatlon  bill  will  not 
be  passed  this  session,  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  waiving  tbls  requirement  further. 
8.  Time  after  time  over  tbe  last  several 
years  tbe  SenaU  has  voted  to  support  the 
principle  tbat  tbere  should  not  be  appro- 
priations for  foreign  aid  without  an  autborl- 
aatlon.  In  10W  and  1970  tbe  Senate  rejected 
oonferenoe  reports  on  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bills  bseause  tbey  contained  amounts 
which  were  not  autboriaed.  Last  year  tbe 
Senate  refussd  to  go  along  wltb  an  attempt 
by  tbe  House  to  ctrmunvent  tbe  conference 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  through 
use   at   continuing   reaotutlen   authority. 

0.  TraditlonaUy  oontinuing  resolutions  are 
based  on  tbe  aseumptiea  tbat  an  autborlxing 
bill  will  be  approved  by  Goalees  In  a  reaaon- 
able tune.  Tbere  is  ne  assurance  that  tbls 
wUl  be  the  case  on  authorisations  for  mill- 
tuy  aid.  Tbe  Senate  defeated  tlM  first  mili- 
tary aid  bUl  43  to  48.  and  the  second  bill 
squeaked  through  48  to  41  orUy  after  several 
Senators  were  induced  to  switch  their  votes. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  support  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  tbeee  programs  will  be  even  less  in 
tbe  next  Oongrees. 
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^  OtkM 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
4auitl  like  to  clarify  one  point.  I  waa  just 
ii  if  onned  that  certain  Senators  were  say- 
ing that  If  this  conference  report  were 
tibled.  It  would  adversely  aSect  aid  to 
I  u-aaL  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  was 
t  ot  the  ease.  My  proposal  would  not  have 
a  ff eeted  It.  The  monay  would  go  to  Israel 
e  rco  at  las*  year's  spending  rata.  Israel 
1  rould  not  be  adversely  afleeted  liy  that 
iftte.  It's  the  sane  as  authorised  this 
sear  by  the  Senate.  I  wanted  to  make 
t  -lat  clear  in  the  Rscoso. 


>  t300J00jD00  Mimsitad  for  IsfMt. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  much  point 
in  the  process  of  authorlaatlon  if  we  are 
going  to  substitute  continuing  resolu- 
tlODS  at  any  rate  that  suits  tbe  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  President.  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  the  Comptroller  (General  has 
issusd  a  ruling  that  all  foreign  aid  as- 
sistanee.  Including  aid  to  Israel,  would 
be  ended  without  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRHBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 


Mr.   FUIiBRlCHIT.   Mr.   President,  I 

want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  was  re- 
ferring to  this  continuing  resolution  and 
not  to  be  a  continuing  resolution  In  the 
regular  procedure.      

The  PRBaXDOfQ  OFFICER.  Die  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port (putting  the  question) . 

The  conference  rqjort  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

THE  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 
BOARI>— APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss) .  The  CHiair,  on  bdialf  of  the  Pres- 
ident pro  ten«)ore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-484.  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  Technology  As- 
sessment Board:  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxhnedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
UKcs) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMFHUY) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AixoTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwiiker)  . 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972— 
VETO  MESBAQE 

TbB  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  President's  veto  message  on  8. 
2770,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  blU. 

;  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  veto  mes- 
sage be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is:  Shall  tbe  bill  pass,  the 
cAijeetions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  consideration  of  the 
veto  is  not  likely  to  take  too  much  time. 
So  far  as  my  own  remarks  axe  con- 
cerned, I  think  I  can  finish  them  In  under 
10  minutes.  I  simply  want  to  answer  tbe 
President's  principal  points. 

I  do  not  expect  to  prolong  tnis  eve- 
ning session,  but  I  think  we  do  need  to 
cover  one  or  two  points  in  ord^  to  make 
the  record  to  override  the  veto. 

I  think  the  essence  of  the  President's 
veto  message  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing language  which  I  read: 

Legislation  which  would  contlnus  our  ef- 
lorts  to  raise  water  quaUty,  but  which 
would  do  so  through  extreme  and  needless 
overspending,  does  not  serve  the  puMte  In- 
terest. There  la  a  much  better  way  to  get 
this  job  done. 

Par  tbls  reason.  I  am  comfMlled  to  with- 
hold my  approval  Irom  8.  2770,  tbe  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  Amendments 
ol  1972 — a  bill  whose  laudable  Intent  Is  out- 
weighed by  Its  unconscionable  $24  bUHon 
price  tag.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  languaae  I  have 
read  from  the  President's  veto  message 
states  quite  plainly  that  he  believes  this 
bill  represents  overspending.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senate  that  the  amount  author- 
ized in  the  legislation  by  the  committees 
is  based  on  a  very  card^il  evaluation  of 
needs,  including  estimates  submitted  by 
the  administration  itself. 

I  now  read  from  a  letter  sent  to  the 
President  yesterday  by  Mr.  RucfcM- 
haus.  the  AdminlstFator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency: 

The  total  amount  of  contract  grant  au- 
thority   c(Kitalned    in    the    enrolled    bill    is 


fonnvlatstf  from  tbe  AdmintstoatiOD's  ssti- 
mate  of  construotiea  needs  ss  submitted  to 
tbe  Congress  In  February  of  this  year.  The 
total  estlaaate  amounted  to  Siai  btUlon. 
Tbe  Federal  share  at  16%  would  amount  to 
$13.6  billion.  This  needs  estimate  did  not 
Include  any  aUowance  for  inflation,  nor  dW 
It  Include  funds  for  combined,  storm,  and 
collection  sewers,  or  for  recycled  water  sup- 
plies. These  are  project  ellgtbUttlse  newly 
specified  by  tbe  enrolled  biU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Vlrginl?. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dick  Hellman. 
Phil  CMmmlngs.  Bailey  Guard.  Barry 
Meyer,  and  Leon  Billings,  staff  members 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  be 
permitted  to  be  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
and  also  Mr.  Jordan  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Busxa.) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yltid  for  1 
question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
in  just  a  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  remainder 
of  the  comments  of  Mr.  Ruckelsliaus  on 
this  particular  point  in  the  President's 
message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ReroRD,  as  follows : 

The  total  value  cf  construction  initiated 
In  the  neai-term  under  the  enrclled  bill  is 
expected  to  correspond  closely  to  the  total 
value  of  construction  that  would  have  been 
Initiated  under  tbe  Administration  bUL  Un- 
der the  Admmistratlon's  propoeal.  communi- 
ties were  free  to  continue  to  Initiate  reim- 
bursable projects,  were  not  constricted  by 
the  $6  bUllon  authorization,  and  could  have 
substantially  Increased  this  amount.  Reim- 
bursable projects  are  precluded  under  the 
enroUed  bUI  and  the  $11  billion  contract 
grant  authority  represents  a  celling,  wfedle 
tbe  Admlnlstrailoa  •  $0  billion  piTopoeal  rep- 
resented a  floor.  With  the  projected  cloee 
correspondence  In  total  near -term  value  of 
construction  starts,  the  potential  Inflationary 
Impact  upon  the  entire  construction  sector 
would  be  minlmiced. 

Tbe  total  amount  of  oootract  grant  au- 
thority contained  la  tbe  enrolled  bUl  is  for- 
mulated from  the  Adminlstr»Uon's  estimate 
of  construction  needs  as  submitted  to  the 
Congress  Ln  Pebrusxy  of  this  year.  The  total 
estimate  amovmted  to  $18.1  blUlon.  The 
Federal  share  at  75  "^J  wotad  amount  to  $13.6 
btnion.  This  needs  estimate  did  not  Include 
any  aUowance  for  InflattMi.  nor  did  It  include 
funds  for  combined  storm,  and  ooUectlon 
sewers,  or  for  recycled  water  supplies.  These 
axe  project  eligibilities  newly  spectAed  by  tbe 
enrolled  blU. 

This  needs  estimate  provided  to  tbe  Con- 
ftees  was  constructed  to  support  tbe  com- 
mitment of  the  President  in  his  State  of 
tfeie  Onion  message  ot  January  23.  1970.  to 
"put  modem  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  in  every  place  la  Ameriea  wt>ere  they 
axe  needed  to  make  our  waters  clean  again, 
and  to  do  It  now.-  This  commitment  was 
repeated  to  the  ^bruary  19T0  Meesage  on  the 
Bbvironment,  wiilcta  enunciated  funding  sup- 
port tot  "every  eocniaunity  thsS  needs  it  with 
sauondary  waste  treatment,  and  also  special, 
additional  treatment  In  areas  of  spectsi  need. 
Including  communities  on  the  Qreat  Lakes." 
The  commitment  was  re-endorsed  m  the 
^bruary  1971  meesage  on  tbe  BnvtroimMnt 
with  a  statement  that  we  should  provide 
"adequate  funds  to  ensure  construction  of 


mwalclpal  waste  treatment  facilities  needed 
to  meet  water  quality  standards. ' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  CokH-ado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  the 
amount  authorized  here  Is  still  subject 
to  the  awropriatioo  process? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Funds  are  made  avail- 
able through  contract  authority  which 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  President 
wid  also  the  Cominlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  may  I  Ba.v 
to  the  Senator  that  the  conferees  adopted 
an  amendment  proposed  b>'  Congreesman 
Harsha  to  indicate  clearly  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  that  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  so  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  could  by  Its  action 
determine  what  contract  authority  the 
President  would  have.  Is  thst  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Under  the  amendments 
proposed  by  Congressman  William 
Harsba  and  others,  the  authorizations 
for  obligational  authority  are  "not  to  ex- 
ceed" $18  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  Also,  "all"  sums  authorized  to  be 
oWgated  need  not  be  conunltted.  though 
they  must  be  allocated.  These  two  pro- 
visions were  submitted  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration some  flexibility  concerning 
the  obligsitloo  of  construction  grant 
funds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly?  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  we  are  clear  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Did  I  understand  the 
fluestion  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  be  whether  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees oould  set  a  limit  on  the  amount 
to  be  obligated? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  question  I 
asked.  I  understood  from  the  Senator 
from  Mali»e  ttiat  the  answer  was  in  the 
afftrtnative:  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  set  that  limit. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Out  of  this  $24  billion.  $0  billion  is  not 
subject  to  contract  otoUgatlon.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  in  addition 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  the  amount 
of  contract  authority  may  be  anticipated 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  That 
is.  yean  in  the  future  up  to  1975  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may  set 
amoimts  which  the  administration  may 
obligate  in  advance.  So  ttiere  is  plenty  of 
flexibility  in  this  biU  for  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  control  spending 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clarifying  the  record. 

Ttie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakkk)  has  been  «  valuable 
member  of  the  Subcooamittee  on  Air  axid 
Water  Pollution.  He  has  left  with  me  a 
stetemsfrt  to  be  prlntad  in  the  Record 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  BAKst)  on  this  matter 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  U  so  ordered. 

Statxscxmt  Bt  fTwiine  BaK^ 
Mr.  Presiasot,  I  sm  aeeply  dlse|>polnt*d 
tliat  President  Nixon  Iisb  rhnssii  to  veto  tbe 
Federal  water  PoUutlon  Control  Ac*  Amead- 
ments  of  ItTa.  I  hope  tlmt  my  ooUsegne* 
wlU  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
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1  am  ••  aa^M'  am  angFoo*  to  mt 
I  p«Q(Un«  b«ld  to  rMpooMU*  Umika.  I  «m  as 
(  ager  ae  anyone  co  see  a  Ukx  lacreaM  avoided 
(onethelaaa.  the  Congress  baa  fone  out  of  its 
ray  to  make  It  clear  to  tb*  President  tbat 
b»  funds  auttaorlxed  ity  tbm  wata/  pollution 
)U1  did  not  have  to  be  spent  in  tbelr  en- 
irety.  If  tbe  Presblent  received  legal  a<hrlce 
o  Uie  eontrary.  I  beiiava  tbat  such  legal 
Klvlce  was  misguided. 

There  are  many,  many  Federal  programs 
tiat  are  wasteful,  and  many  American  tax 
lollars  are  Idly  spent  on  programs  tbat  cto 
kTt  produce  comiseneurate  results.  But  tbat 
•  not  true  of  tbe  Inderal  poUutloQ  effort, 
have  spent  more  cizne,  as  an  individual 
ienator.  on  environmental  legislation  than 
m  any  otber  Held  of  endeavor  since  com- 
ng  to  tbe  Congress  in  1967. 

I  believe  that  tbe  Federal  Wa*er  Pollution 

Control  Act  Amendments  of  1973  Is  far  and 

I  .way    tbe    most    slgnifleant    and    promising 

I  tlece  of  enTlronmental  legislation  ever  en- 

I  icted  by  tbe  Congress.  Tbe  goal  of  tbe  icgls- 

:  stioa  of  to  eHmlnat*  tbe  discbarge  of  poUu- 

:  ants  Into  tbe  wat«ts  cf  tbe  United  States 

1  >y  194&  Of  course  such  a  ambitious  program 

rill  coat  mcney — public  money  and  private 

:  :ioney.    Tbe    bill    vetoed    by    tbe    President 

J  trlltes  a  fair  and  reasonable  balance  between 

icanclal     Investment     and     environmental 

i  luallty.   9tudy   after  study.    puUle  opinion 

jioll  after  public  opinion  poll  have  revealed 

bat  the  economy  of  thus  Matlon  can  absorb 

1  be  costs  of  cleaning  up  poUutLsa  without 

:  oflaLlon  or  without  %  !csa  in  economic  pro- 

luctlvlty.  As  I  have  talked  with  thousands 

( if  Tenneaseeans.  I  have  found  thar  the  kind 

I  if  natural  environment  we  bequeath  to  our 

I  hlldrcn  and  grarulcbUdreB  Is  of  paramount 

mportance.  If  we  cannot  swim  tn  our  lakes 

I  kOd  rivers,  if  we  cannor  breathe  the  air  Ood 

las  given  us.  what  other  eomftrta  can  life 

I  iffer  ua? 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  veto  message  of 
be  President.  I  both,  hope  and  expect  that 
be  President  s  veto  Is  not  based  on  any  lack 
I  *  commitment  to  the  quality  of  the  truman 
<  nvironmcnt  bus.  ratber.  solely  on  flaeal 
inmnds.  I  baliave  that  this  AdmMistratlon 
i  MS  aa  exeeaieat  record  m  prot«ctiag  the  en- 
'  tronmcnt.  WliUam  O.  Ruekal&baua,  the  Ad- 
]  aUUatrator  of  the  Snv-.ronstantal  Protection 
.  kgency.  Is  among  the  Qoest  appcUjatments 
inade  by  President  Xlxon,  amd  I  cannot 
I  magtne  a  more  dedicated  champion  of  the 
public  Interest.  The  Presidents  CouncU  on 
I  Envtrocmental  Quality  Has  tbe  potential  of 
i  lecomlng  a  major  force  for  progresslTe  en- 
^  iroomental  Improveokent. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  federal  Water  PoUmtlon 
I  ;ontroil  Act  Amend  meats  of  1972  h«ve  twloe 
iieen  approved  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 
"hey  are  genuinely  a  bipartisan  product.  I 
I  iin  preud  t6  have  worked  with  membw-s  of 
loth  parties  In  the  er^utlon  of  this  Teglala- 
ilon.  I  hope  that  «ha  vote  to  override  tbe 
I'reBldent'B  veto  wtU.  asaln.  be  both  blpar- 
I  Isan  and  ananlcsous. 

Mr.  MUSKIK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
'  rouW  be  useful  to  Senators  on  both  sides 
( if  the  aisle  if  I  read  a  few  excerpts  from 
1  he  statement : 

I   am   as  eager  as  tmyone   to  see   Federal 

!  pending  held  to  responsible  limits.  I  am  as 

(  ager  as  aayooe  to  see  a  tax  tnorease  avoided. 

1  looet^elMs.  tbe  Congress  has  gone  out  of  Its 

^  my  t»  make  it  clear  to  the  President  that 

1  b«  fUBda  auUMMiMd  bv  the  water  poUutton 

Hill  did  not  have  to  ka  speot  in  thetx  entirety 

i  the  President  localyad  legaa  advice  to  tbe 

ontrary,  I  believe  that  »uch  legal  advice  was 

nisgulded. 

The    Senator    from    Tennessee    ateo 

I  itateAiD  bis  letter: 

The  bU)  veto**  toy^  tfte  President  strikes  a 

1  air  aixl  reasoaabla  balance  between  anae- 

!tat  tavaatment  and  environmental  qualtcy 

I  nudy  after  stu^,  public  opinion  poll  altar 


public  epUrioa  poU  have  revealed  that  tbe 
ecoaomy  of  this  Nation  can  absorb  the  costs 
of  deeming  up  pollution  without  inflation 
or  without  a  loss  in  econamlc  productivity. 

Finally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
stated: 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1072  have  twice 
been  approved  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 
They  are  genuinely  a  bipartisan  product. 
I  am  proud  t<.^  have  worked  with  members  of 
both  parties  in  the  evolution  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  the  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto  will,  again,  be  both  bi- 
partisan and  unanimous. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  the  Pres- 
ident raised  in  his  veto  message  Is  found 
In  the  following  language  on  page  3 : 

It  should  be  noted  that  doing  so  vrould 
by  no  means  terminate  the  existing  Federal 
water  quality  programs,  because  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  wUl  continue  to 
operata  those  programs  until  the  merlta  of 
a  new  water  bill  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  first 
order  of  business  In  tbe  new  Congress. 

That  point  in  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage is  also  challenged  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  its  news  re- 
lease of  April  32.  1972.  It  stated: 
Top  ElPA  OmciAL  Warns  Wathi  PoixtrrroN 

CONTtOL   PSOOSAM  WILL   BK  TK  DAIfOKH  tjN- 

Lsai  Action  Taxxit  PmoMPTLT  on  I^aozacA- 

TSDW 

A  top  Official  of  the  US.  Bnvmmmental 
Protection  Agency  said  today  i  .\prU  22)  that 
the  Nation's  water  pollution  control  program 
will  be  imperiled  unless  Congress  prompUy 
completes  action  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

This  warning  was  sounded  by  John  R. 
Quarles,  Jr.,  Assistant  Administrator  for  En- 
forcement and  Oeneral  Counsel. 

Ptnally.  from  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  himself 
on  August  2  of  this  year  on  that  point: 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
enact  authority  for  ua  to  continue  these 
programs. 

M».  President  the  Congress  has  work- 
ed for  3  years  to  write  this  legislation. 
On  the  Senate  side  we  had  33  days  of 
hearings,  and  45  days  of  markup  to  write 
the  bill.  Then,  in  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference we  had  39  days  of  sessions  to 
work  out  the  differences  betw«eu  the  two 
bills.  And  throughout  there  was  no  party 
line  drawn.  The  bill  bad  the  support  of 
both  parties  throughout: 

I  cannot  recall,  tn  my  entire  experi- 
ence in  the  Senate  of  14  years,  a  bill 
which  has  had  more  hard  work,  was  more 
soundly  weighed,  had  a  better  staff  rap- 
port and  had  a  more  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  iaau«e  than  this  one. 

The  bill  reflects  the  input,  as  I  have 
Indicate*  not  only  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  but  of  the  administration,  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  of  the, President  himself. 

Mr.  President,  there  ifi  no  justification 
for  this  veto. 

With  respect  to  the  budget  impact,  let 
me  give  the  Senate  just  one  more  factor 
to  be  included  in  the.  Bicoro,  a  table 
showing  tbe  expenditures  projected  un- 
der this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  tn  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  ob|eptlQn,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REccao,  as 
follows: 
to  tiolt'i(ruan<»  9iuoii9  'U  aoiiui   mw^tu*' 


RATC  Of  EXPENOITlUiES  BY  FISCAL  YCAK  >  UNOER 
AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  S.   2770  < 
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■  FiKJl  /»af  1973,  J5,000,(«),000:  fiscal  year  1974,  JS.OOC  • 
OOO.OOb.  total  year  1975,  J7, 000,080,000. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
provides  an  authorization  for  3  years. 
The  table  indicates  thai  it  wlU  be  spoit 
over  7  yeans.  The- actual  spending  in  this 
fiscal  year — and  theoe  ar«  based  on  the 
administration's  figures — is  $250  million. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mi-.  Preirident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  says  the 
money  will  be  spent.  The  Oovemment 
cannot  spend  the  money  without  an 
appropriation.  Contracts  sure  entered 
Into.  The  appropriations  are  required 
before  the  contract.  So  the  money  cjbi- 
not  be  spent  without  appropriations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  money  is  spent  as 
the  contracts  require. 

The  estimate  of  the  administration  is 
that  the  spenfling  in  this  fiscal  jrear— 
not  the  contract  authorization  or  the 
amount  of  the  contracts,  but  the  money 
to  be  spent — is  $250  million. 

The  President.  In  his  message,  talks 
about  "budget- wrecking."  I  assume  he  is 
talking  about  spending. 

The  second  year  we  would  spend  $1.3 
billion.  The  thlrrf  year  we  wouid  spend 
$3.05  billion.  The  fourth  year  we  would 
spend  $5.2  billion. 

TTiat  Is  spending.  It  takes  time  to 
crank  up  these  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. It  takes  time  to  build  up  tiie  bricks 
and  mortar.  That  is  why  it  wotrid  take  7 
years  to  spend  the  money  ttiat  would  be 
subject  to  contract  authority  In  the  next 
3  years. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Assuming  that  the  money 
can  be  and  will  be  committed  within  3 
years,  then  the  credit  of  the  Government 
has  been  pledged  under  this  contract  au- 
thority, so  that  there  would  be  an  obliga- 
tion to  appropriate  the  fimds  to  meet  the 
contract  obligations.  Is  that  correct? 
^  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course,  titiere  Is  a 
commitment.  The  whole  intent  of  this 
bill  is  to  make  a  national  commitment. 
The  President  has  not  submitted  budgets 
to  us  for  1974.  1975,  1976,  1977,  1978,  and 
1979.  So  when  he  is  talking  about  "budget 
wrecking,"  I  assume  he  is  talking  about 
1973.  We  do  not  have  a  1974  budget  to 
consider.  We  are  talking  about  a  li073 
budget. 

May  I  eisk  the  distinguished  Senator  if 
we  are  wrecking  the  budget  fpr  ^74. 
1975.  19.76.  1877,.  1978,.aa4.19?^?.    ,. 
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Mr.  BCCrvr.  WeU,  if  tbe  Senator  will 
yield  further,  this  bill  contemplates  an 
expenditure  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
therefore  the  President's  veto  has  to  re- 
late to  the  Impact  on  the  Oovemment, 
and  therefore  on  the  budget,  not  only  of 
the  next  budget  but  the  impact  on  suc- 
cessive budgets  as  it  would  be  expected  to 
be  felt  over  the  period  which  would  be 
covered  by  this  bill.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  but 
may  I  say- 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Therefore- 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  when  we  pass  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation liie  this,  with  its  requirements  im- 
posed on  Industry,  with  its  requirements 
imposed  on  the  States,  with  its  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  local  governments, 
the  question  that  faces  us  then  is,  as  we 
impose  this  commitment  on  them,  what 
commitment  are  we  prepared  to  accept 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government? 

This  point  was  well  debated  In  the 
Senate  when  we  took  up  this  bill.  I  made 
it  cleau-,  the  committee  made  it  clear, 
that  what  we  were  asking  of  the  Con- 
gress was  a  commitment  tihat  these  peo- 
ple in  other  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  could  rely  upon.  Of  course 
there  is  a  commitment.  The  President  3 
vears  ago.  in  his  state  of  the  Ulilon  mes- 
sage said  he  had  preempted  the  environ- 
mental issue  and  that  he  wcu  making  a 
commitment. 

What  is  that  commitment?  Is  it  related 
to  our  needs?  Is  it  related  to  something 
more  than  our  needs?  Does  the  commit- 
ment involve  only  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments? Or.  does  it  involve  us?  Of 
course,  it  involves  a  commitmrait.  If  it 
did  not,  I  would  not  be  here  arguing  that 
we  should  be  overriding  this  veto. 

INTRODtTCTION 

Mr.  President.  I  £im  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

To  accept  the  argument  that  the  reg- 
ulatory and  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  too  strict  presumes  that  the 
E^esldent  has  not  meant  what  he  has 
said  in  the  past. 

To  accept  the  argument  that  the 
money  authorizations  of  the  bill  are  in- 
flationary Implies  th^t  the  President 
thinks  that  we  cannot  afford  to  support 
life  on  this  planet. 

And  I  find  it  difficult,  Mr.  President,  to 
put  into  words  my  reaction  to  the  veto. 

To  call  the  President's  decision  "dan- 
gerous" falls  short  of  adequately  de- 
scribing the  risk  it  asks  us  to  take  with 
our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 

To  call  the  President's  decision  "false 
economy"  does  not  describe  in  strong 
enough  terms  either  the  President's  bad 
judgment  or  the  effect  of  his  mistake. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved this  legislation  by  a  vote  of  366 
to  11.  The  Senate  concurred  with  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  74  to  zero.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  congressional  statement  of  public  pol- 
icy that  could  be  more  clear  or  more 
definite.  I  think  that  both  Houses  re- 
sponded to  a  deeply  felt  determination 
on  the  part  of  our  constituents  to  do  what 
we  must,  and  to  pay  the  price  for  water 
that  will  support  life.  Now  the  President 
has  told  us  to  ignore  that  resolve. 


1  would  like  to  reply  to  the  President's 
veto  message  in  his  own  terms — by  an- 
swering each  of  the  criticisms  he  has 
made  of  the  bilL 

The  President  has  charged  that  the 
legislation  will  have  an  Inflationary  ef- 
fect. Let  me  explain  how  the  conferees 
arrived  at  a  figure  of  $18  billion  for  the 
construction  grants  program  for  fiscal 
years  1973  through  1975.  and  why  we 
did  not  feel  a  lower  figure  could  be  justi- 
fied by  the  arguments  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  made. 

Tbe  conferees  spent  hours  and  days 
studying  the  problem  of  financing  the 
cleanup  effort  required  by  this  new  legis- 
lation, and  specifically  studying  how 
much  money  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objective  and  goals  of  the 
act,  as  set  forth  in  section  101(a) : 

To  restore  and  maintain  the  chemical, 
physical  and  biological  Integrity  of  the  na- 
tion's waters.  In  order  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive .  .  .  It  iB  the  national  goal  tliat  tbe  dis- 
charge of  poUutants  into  tba  navigable 
waters  be  elUnlnated  by  IMS. 

And  we  studied  the  particular  problem 
of  how  much  money  and  what  level  of 
Federal  assistance  the  States  and  cities 
would  need  to  construct  the  kind  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  facilities 
necessary  to  meet  those  objectives.  The 
criteria  for  those  facilities  are  set  forth 
in  section  201(d) : 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
waste  treatment  management  which  results 
in  the  construction  of  revenue  producing 
facilities  providing  for — 

(1)  tbe  recycling  of  potential  sewage  pol- 
lutants through  the  production  of  agricul- 
ture, silviculture,  or  aquaculture  products, 
orany  combination  thereof; 

(2)  the  oonflned  and  contained  disposal 
of  poUutanta  not  recycled: 

( 3 )  tbe  reclamation  of  wastewater  and 

(4)  the  ultimate  disposal  of  sludge  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  result  in  environmen- 
tal hazards. 

These  policies  simply  mean  that 
streams  and  rivers  are  no  longer  to  be 
considered  part  of  the  waste  treatment 
process.  This  fact  in  turn  means  that  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment,  a  level  of  treat- 
ment not  generally  required  under  ex- 
isting law,  will  be  required  for  every 
community  in  the  Nation. 

"niat.  Mr.  President,  is  a  tall  order. 
To  set  a  level  of  fimdlng  which  would 
enable  communities  to  meet  it,  we  ex- 
amined the  information  we  had  received 
from  both  the  admlnistraticHi  and  from 
the  municipalities  themselves. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  delivered  its 
annual  report  on  the  costs  of  clean  wa- 
ter. That  report  stated  that  the  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  constructing  waste 
treatment  facilities  planned  for  fiscal 
years  1972  through  1974  was  $14.5  bil- 
lion. The  report  emphasized  that  these 
were  facilities  "needed  to  meet  current 
water  quality  standards  or  enforcement 
requirements"— that  is.  standards  and 
requirements  less  stringent,  and  thus 
less  expensive,  than  those  mandated  by 
this  legislation  before  us  today. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Air  smd  Water  Pollution  had  re- 
quested the  National  League  of  Cities  to 
survey  its  members  and  to  report  to  us 


on  tfaelr  cost  estimates  for  tfae  ooiutruo- 
Uon  of  treatm«it  facilities  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs.  The  League  of  Cities  reported 
a  staggering  need  of  $3S  to  $S7  billion 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Since  the  President  hat  told  us  that 
the  price  tag  on  this  legitlaCloD  is  too 
high,  let  us  compare  the  funding  levels 
of  the  bill  with  his  own  administration's 
figures,  Since  the  leglalation  requires 
Federal  participatian  in  all  funded  proj- 
ects at  a  rate  of  75  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect's total  cost,  we  should  look  at  the 
difference  between  the  $1S  billion  author- 
ized in  the  bill  for  fiscal  years  1973 
through  1975,  and  75  percent  of  the  $14.5 
billion  in  EPA's  estimated  needs  for  fis- 
cal years  1972  through  1974,  or  approxi- 
mately $11  bUlion;  $11  bUUon  is  also  the 
amount  authorized  in  tbe  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973-74. 

The  difference  of  tn  billion  between 
what  the  bill  provides  and  what  the  KPA 
estimates  Indicated  were  required  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill's  1975  authorization,  a 
year  not  anticipated  by  the  EPA  study 
of  cost.  There  were  added  factors  that 
forced  the  conferees  to  reach  the  $18 
billion  figure: 

First.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  EPA 
estimate  was  based  on  existing  standards 
and  requirements.  The  new  act  will  make 
those  requirements  more  stringent  and 
make  meeting  them  more  expensive. 

Second.  The  old  estimates  did  not  take 
into  account  the  statutorj-  deadlines 
established  by  the  new  act.  Those  dead- 
lines will  accelerate  the  construction 
timetables  in  many  jurisdicticBis.  and 
thus  require  more  money  in  less  time. 

Third.  The  EPA  estimates  did  not 
include  the  costs  of  constructing  and 
reconstructmg  collection  systems  and 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  combined 
storm  sewers.  In  order  to  meet  the  new 
requirements  set  forth  in  this  act,  mu- 
nicipalities will  have  to  cope  with  these 
problems  and  will  need  more  money  to 
do  so.  The  new  act.  therefore,  makes 
these  projects  eligible  for  Federal  con- 
struction grants. 

Fourth.  The  EPA  estimates  did  not 
anticipate  wide,  special  use  of  joint  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  waste  treatment; 
the  new  act  encourages  this  course  as 
more  efBcient  and  more  economical.  Even 
though  one-half  of  this  industrial  share 
of  the  Federal  grant  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury,  initial  capital  construction 
costs  will  be  higher,  and  t2)e  municipali- 
ties will  need  more  money. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  conferees  de- 
cided that  $18  billion  was  the  required 
level  of  funding  for  Federal  grants.  None 
of  us  were  pleased  that  the  price  tag  is 
that  high,  but  none  of  us  are  prepared— 
as  the  President  is — to  back  off  from 
the  <Aiel\ense  by  claiming  we  caumot 
afford  to  pay  that  price. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  adequate 
funding  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  has  been  a  source 
of  almost  constant  frustration  for  this 
Senator,  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  slnoe  the 
grant  program  was  expanded  Itt  19«6.  It 
has  been  frustrating  because  in  the  face 
of  facts  which  could  not  be  more  stark, 
in  the  face  of  a  threat  to  life  that  could 
not  be  more  real,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
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things,  then  are  still  thoae  in  high  places 
who  question  vhether  we  can  ailord  to 
spend  this  money. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  approved 
the  conference  report  on  the  bin,  I 
asked  tbeae  questions:  "Can  we  afford 
clean  water?  Can  we  afford  rivers  and 
lakes  and  streams  and  oceans  which 
continue  to  make  life  possible  on  this 
planet?  Can  we  afford  life  Itself?"  The 
answers  are  the  same.  Those  questions 
were  never  asked  as  we  destroyed  the 
waters  of  our  Nation,  and  they  deserve  no 
answers  as  we  finally  move  to  restore  and 
renew  them.  These  questions  answer 
themselves.  And  those  who  say  that  rais- 
ing the  amounts  of  money  called  for  In 
this  legislation  may  require  higher  taxes, 
or  that  spending  this  much  money  may 
contribute  to  Inflation  simply  do  not  un- 
derstand the  language  of  this  crisis. 

Mr.  President ,  the  conferees  attempted 
also  to  reduce  the  possibility  that  this 
legislation  would  be  vetoed.  In  our  last 
conference,  the  able  and  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  offered  two 
amendments  which  he  indicated  would 
reduce  opposition  to  the  bUl  from  the 
White  House  and  the  Office  of  Msuiage- 
ment  and  Budget.  These  two  amend- 
ments were  accepted  by  your  conferees 
and  by  other  House  conferees  In  order 
to  remove  question  of  a  veto  on  the  basis 
of  the  money  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Under  the  amendments  proposed  by 
Congressman  Wh^liam  Harsha  and  oth- 
ers, the  authorizations  for  obllgatlonal 
authority  are  "not  to  exceed"  tl8  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  Also,  "all"  sums 
authorised  to  be  obligated  need  not  be 
committed,  though  they  must  be  allo- 
cated. These  two  provisions  were  sxig- 
gested  to  give  the  administration  some 
flexibility  concerning  the  obligation  of 
constructloQ  grant  funds. 

The  President  knows  the  Intent  of 
those  amendments.  He  knows  that  all 
the  money  authorized  in  the  bill  would 
not  have  to  be  obligated. 

He  knows  as  well  as  we  all  do  that  the 
pollution  that  is  killing  our  Nation's 
waters  will  not  abate,  because  we  cry 
"InllAtKm."  And  he  knows  from  what 
his  own  Council  on  Environmental  QuaI- 
ity  has  told  him  that  it  will  cost  more  in 
the  end  to  quit  than  to  fight.  Let  me  read 
from  the  economics  section  of  the  Coun- 
cil's third  annual  report: 

The  common  property  reBOurc«a— dr  and 
wAtMT — ar*  not  Included  In  th«  market  ex- 
change. Tbey  are  uaed  as  free  "dumpa"  for 
consumption  and  production  residual*.  But 
sucb  dumping  exact*  aodal  coeta — in  de- 
graded air  and  water.  Impaired  health,  loes  of 
flab  and  wildlife.  Ice*  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunltlea  and  aeathetlc  value*,  and  added 
cost*  of  treatment  necesaary  for  downstream 
water  users  Environmental  problem*  stem 
largely  from  ttata  fundamental  failure  of  the 
economic  lyatem  to  taice  Into  account  en- 
vironmental coats. 

Tbe  tTMlltlonal  meaatire  at  the  market 
value  at  goods  and  •enrloe*  produced  by  the 

eoooomy Oroea  National  Product — was  not 

rtmlgnerl  to  reflect  overall  economic  welfare 
EnTlrocunental  value*  are  not  now  Incor- 
porated In  thl*  accounting  system.  Many  pro- 
duction and  consumption  activities  degrade 
the  environment,  polluting  air.  water  or  land. 


This  degzadatton  Is  a  coat,  but  tt  U  ofH  sub- 
tracted from  the  value  of  national  output. 
Tbe  measure  of  output,  then,  overstatee  the 
real  value  of  additional  production  by  the 
amount  of  the  environmental  coeta  that  are 
Ignored.  Convereely,  when  production  en- 
hances the  environment,  the  value  of  total 
output  Is  understated. 

We  are  seeing  more  clearly  the  many  special 
coets  of  failure  to  check  environmental  deg- 
radation. The  failure  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem to  take  theae  cost*  adequately  into  ac- 
count m  the  past  has  spawned  some  of  the 
major  envlr(Mimental  problems  we  face 
today  .... 

The  section  concludes  with  this  advise: 
The  coats  of  effectively  controlling  pollu- 
tion are  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  to  abaorb,  although  there  will 
be  some  transitional  problems.  Our  Natlc«'s 
quest  for  environmental  quality  can  be  at- 
tained without  sacrificing  a  healthy,  dynamic 
economy.  Failure  to  act  would  cost  the  Na- 
tion dearly  in  health  impairment,  loss  of 
recreational  resources,  and  a  decline  In  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  un- 
derlines two  flaws  in  the  President's  logic. 
First,  investments  in  pollution  control  are 
not  inflaticHiary;  in  fact,  we  would  ac- 
tually spend  more  of  our  money  and  more 
of  our  resources  in  failing  to  invest  In 
pollution  control  than  we  would  by  mak- 
ing the  investments  authorized  in  this 
legislation.  We  can  no  longer  talk  about 
the  "hidden "  costs  of  inaction.  "Hiose 
costs  are  as  self-evident  as  the  lakes  and 
streams  we  can  no  longer  use  and  the 
rivers  that  have  become  open  sewers. 
And  those  costs  are  now  conilng  to  roost 
In  higher  and  higher  prices  for  all  our 
goods  and  services. 

The  second  flaw  In  the  President's  logic 
Is  the  Implication  that  we  can  save  money 
by  postponing  our  investment  in  ade- 
quate poUutlon  control.  There  is  a  Job 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  magnitude 
of  that  task  will  not  decrease  with  time. 
In  fact,  the  poUutlon  of  our  Nation's  wa- 
ters is  becoming  so  widespread  so  quickly 
that  this  may  be  our  last  realistic  hope 
to  catch  up.  Construction  costs  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  rise  higher  and 
higher  as  every  year  passes  and  as  the 
level  of  treatment  required  gets  more  ex- 
pensive to  achieve. 

If  we  entertain  any  serious  hopes  of 
preserving  life  on  this  planet,  the  water 
pollution  bill  will  have  to  be  paid — soon. 
And  it  is  not  going  to  get  any  cheaper  or 
less  inflationary  as  time  goes  by. 

CONCLUalOIf 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  most  Memtwrs  will  agree,  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  in  our  struggle 
agahist  water  pollution  where  as  we  say 
in  New  England — we  must  either  "flsh 
or  cut  bait. "  If  we  are  serious  about  re- 
storing the  quality  of  our  Nation's  waters 
to  a  level  that  will  support  life  in  the  fu- 
ture, then  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
make  some  sacrifices  in  that  effc»rt  now. 
If  we  are  not  serious,  then  let  us  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  sustain  the  President's 
veto,  and  count  on  some  unlikely  provi- 
dence to  save  us  from  ourselves. 

This  bill  does  not  dlscriminafe  against 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  industrial  or 
m\iniclpal  polluters,  small  businesses  or 
conglomerates,  private  citizens  or  public 


oOdals.  It  slmplT  says  to  everybody:  We 
have  no  choice.  Water  pollution  must 
stop.  And  here  is  a  uniform,  effective  law 
to  make  sure  that  it  does. 

Let  us  close  ranks,  Mr.  President,  over- 
ride this  veto,  and  approve  this  biU  one 
last  time — so  that  we  can  take  home  to 
our  constituents  this  week  the  realistic 
hope  for  a  clean  envlrorunent;  so  that  we 
can  leave  to  our  children  rivers  and  lakes 
and  streams  that  are  at  least  as  clean  as 
we  found  them;  and  so  that  we  can  begin 
to  repay  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  water 
that  has  sustained  our  Nation. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  The  President  makes  it 
clear  in  this  message,  as  he  did  in  his 
original  message,  that  what  he  seeks  to 
accomplish  he  seeks  to  accomplish  with- 
in the  budgetary  framework  of  what  the 
Oovemment  expects  to  receive  by  way  of 
revenue.  The  Presidoit  says  this  program 
which  is  not  a  program  for  $6  billion,  but 
a  program  for  $24  billion,  has  some  retro- 
active features  in  it  whereby  State  and 
local   governments  are  reimbursed  $70 
million  for  work  done  between  1956  and 
1966,  and  therefore  the  Senator  would  be 
establishing  a  pattern  which,  once  begun, 
would  reimbiurse  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  work  done  6  years  ago  and  is  a 
budget-busting  operation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
which  budget  he  is  talking  about?  Is  he 
arguing  that  we  are  busting  the  1973 
budget,  which  is  the  latest  one  the  Pres- 
ident submitted,  or  is  he  saying  we  are 
busting  some  budgets  as  yet  impre- 
sented? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  President's 
words  are  clear  enough.  He  refers  to  a 
"commitment  of  a  staggering,  budget- 
wrecking  $24  billion." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  not  in  this 
budget.  The  President's  language  is  not 
clear. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  Is  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about— that  you  have 
gone  to  mortgaging  future  budgets  and 
future  resources  of  this  country  with  a 
$24  billion  program,  which  is  $18  billion 
more  than  you  started  out  wlUx.  and  he 

says 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  finish.  He  says 
that  a  vote  to  override  the  veto  is  a  vote 
to  Increase  the  likelihood  of  higher  taxes. 
How  can  the  Senator  deny  that?  This 
additional  $18  billion  has  to  come  from 
somewhere. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  President  speaks 
with  one  tongue  earlier  and  another  ton- 
gue now.  Let  me  read  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  sent  to  the  President 
yesterday.  He  said: 
The  total  value 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  referring  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  read  this? 

The  total  value  of  oonatruetlon  initiated 
in  the  near  term  under  tbe  enrolled  bill  is 
expected  to  correspond  cloeely  to  the  total 
value  of  oonatruetlon  that  would  have  been 
Initiated  under  the  Administration  bUl. 

So  the  point  is  that  In  the  near  term 
we  have  not  asked  the  coimtry  or  Con- 
gress to  do  any  more  than  what  the 
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President  did  when  he  submitted  his  leg- 
islaUon.  If  we  are  talking  about  who  Is 
asking  for  too  much  in  the  near  torm,  I 
submit  the  language  of  Mr.  Ruckdahaus 
which  I  have  just  recMi. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned, 
so  far  as  the  President's  budget-wreck- 
ing language  is  concerned,  he  did  not 
state  in  that  message  which  budget  we 
are  wrecking. 

So  far  as  1973  Is  concerned,  the  ex- 
penditure under  this  bill  Is  $250  million. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Swiator  who  Is 
the  spokesman  for  the  President  whether 
he  says  that  amount  would  wreck  the 
1973  budget. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
would  not  allow  the  Soiator  to  first  pos- 
tulate a  false  premise  and  then  ask  me 
to  confirm  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  citing 
the  President's  message.  Is  that  a  false 
premise? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
is  doing  his  best  to  make  the  point  that 
because  this  is  $24  billion  it  really  is  not 
going  to  cost  anyone  anything  very  soon, 

and  what  I  am  saying  is 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  not  my  point, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
that  is  obllgatlonal.  It  Is  going  to  cost 
that;  what  It  does  not  cost  in  this  budget, 
it  will  cost  in  the  next  and  the  next  and 
the  next  and  the  next  and  the  next  and 
the  next  and  the  next,  seven  of  them 
altogether.  The  Senator  knows  that,  and 
the  Senator  knows  It  will  take  taxes  to 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  impressed  by 
the  Senator's  argrmient  if  he  addressed 
it  as  well  to  the  program  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted,  because,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  which  I  Just  read  to  the 
distinguished  S«iator: 

The  total  value  of  construction  initiated 
in  the  near  term  under  this  bill  is  expected 
to  correspond  closely  to  the  total  value  of 
construction  that  would  have  been  initiated 
under  the  administration  bill. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying,  therefore. 
Is  that  when  Congress  proposes  this  level 
of  construction,  it  is  reckless  and  budget 
wrecking. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  when  the  admin- 
istration proposes  it.  it  is  responsible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  Just  do  not  buy  that 
argument. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  the  same  kind  of 
rhetoric  I  heard  the  other  night  on  tele- 
vision, in  a  television  spot  that  ujider- 
took  to  lay  out  the  President's  record  on 
the  environment. 

In  that  spot,  you  know,  he  claimed  full 
credit  for  the  1975  clean  car  bill.  Well.  I 
wrote  that  bUl,  with  the  help  of  a  bi- 
partisan committee,  and  the  President 
fought  that  bill  every  step  of  the  way. 
Now,  in  an  election  year,  he  gives  us  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  what  his  role  was. 

We  have  the  same  problem  here.  The 
Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency  sub- 
mitted these  estimates.  The  Senator  may 
not  have  been  in  the  Chamber  when  I 
read  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  WeU.  I . 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  still  have  the  floor. 

Ur.  SCOTT.  I  know;  that  puts  me  at 
a  dlsAdTEntage. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  I  find  that  the  Sen- 
ator uses  that  advantage  when  he  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  You  bet  I  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  read  from  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  letter  again: 

The  total  amount — contained  in  the  en- 
rolled blU  la  formulated  from  tbe  adminla- 
traUon**  estimate  of  ctmstruction  needs  aa 
submitted  to  the  Oongreas  In  February  o< 
thla  ye*r.  The  total  estimate  amount  la  $18.1 
bllUon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yWd, 
I  think  the  most  natural  expectation  in 
the  world  is  that  the  head  of  an  agency 
will  seek  to  persuade  the  President  to 
give  that  agency  as  much  mooey  as  he 
can  secure  for  the  agency.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  have  Mr.  Ruckelriiaus  here  to 
testify.  If  we  did,  I  think  he  would  eon- 
found  the  Senator  from  Maine.  But  since 
he  is  not  here,  and  the  Senator  is  reading 
excerpts  from  a  single  letter,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  oUigatioD  of  the  President 
is  not  to  consider,  do  matter  how  weU 
presented,  only  the  argument  of  one  de- 
partment or  agency;  he  must  consider 
the  total  budget,  and  he  mxut  do  what 
the  Senate  refuses  to  do,  adds  up  the 
totals  and  finds  out  whether  those  totals 
bust  the  budget;  and  he  says.  "Here  is 
another  one  that  busts  the  budget." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  right.  The  adminis- 
tration did  consider  it,  and  I  refer  the 
Senator  again  to  the  sentence  I  have 
read  twice: 

The  total  value  at  construction  initiated 
for  the  near  term  under  the  enrtdled  bill  t* 
expected  to  correspond  closely  to  the  total 
value  of  construction  that  would  have  been 
Initiated  under  the  administration  bUl. 

Now,  the  bill  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, aiMl  I  assume  it  was  baaed  upon  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  as  I  indicated 
in  the  other  quotatloci  from  Mr.  Ruckel- 
shaus. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  time  limita- 
tion, due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  mandat<M7  rollcall.  Would  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  a  vote  at  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock,  or  is  that  too  short  a  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Bdr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wanted  to  ask  one 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  on 
a  matter  which  is  quite  different  from 
the  Interrogations  he  has  received.  Could 
I  use  up  4  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pour  minutes? 
Three  minutes?  Is  that  enough  to  argue? 
M*^^  it  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  up  to  the  will  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  some  time? 


Or  may  I  speak  on  the  time  at  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Moas> .  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  not  ask  me  to 
repeat  it  again.  If  there  is  no  argument. 

Irt  the  Senate  agree  to  it^ 

TtM  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  voting  at  10  minutes  past 
1  ?  The  chair  gathered  that  much  of  the 

request.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Five  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampahire.  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  the  rest  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  on  my  4  mm- 
utes  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  no  desire  to  go 
into  the  ments  of  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  dlstirvgutshed  minority 
leader.  The  only  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  straighten  out,  so  that  the  record  will 
be  clear,  is  that  I  think  there  was  a 
misapprehension  created,  though  ru>t 
knowingly,  of  course,  in  the  coUoqtiy 
about  the  control  of  the  appropriating 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  understandine.  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Maine  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  mistaken,  that  whether 
you  talk  about  the  spending  budget  or  the 
obligatl(Kial  budget,  the  head  of  the  EPA 
will  have  the  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  obligate  the  Oovemment  to 
honor  those  contracts.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  certain  con- 
trols that  the  President  may  have,  but 
we  do  not  always  kiuw  he  is  going  to 
have  them,  or  how  much  he  will  exercise 
them,  and  we  have  been  talking  here  for 
2  days  about  Congress  ixot  abrogating  its 
control  to  the  President. 

We  have  had  some  experience,  in  the 
A{>propriatioQfi  Committee.  I  think  my 
colleagues  on  that  committee  will  agree, 
that  whan  tbe  head  of  a  department 
downtown  has  the  authority  to  contract 
sLhead.  I  do  not  kiu>v  anything  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  do  about 
a  fait  accompli.  The  thing  that  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  we  understand,  and  that  the 
record  is  clear  cox.  is  that  this  bill,  re- 
gardless of  what  checks  the  President  has 
over  it.  does  confer  upon  the  head  of  the 
EPA  power  to  enier  into  contracts  tor 
the  future,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  cw- 
tainly  the  appropriating  committees  of 
Congress  and  Congress  itsdf  cannot 
abrogate  those  contracts  once  they  are 
Altered  Into;  &m  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Appropriatlotu  Committees  have  the  au- 
thority to  limit  the  amount  of  contract 
authority  that  might  be  used.  I  would 
assume  also  that  the  President  is  In  a 
position  to  control  the  amount  of  such 
authority  that  is  used  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA.  and  probably  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  well. 
May  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
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In  the  language  of  the  authorlzatloo  are 
the  words  "not  to  exceed."  ObvlouBly, 
those  are  words  of  control. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  head  of  the  EPA 
acts  more  quickly  and  more  expeditiously 
than  Congress  acts  to  prevent  a  future 
event,  he  can  obligate  us,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  appropriating  committee 
Is  to  do  about  It,  and  I  think  that  should 
be  a  matter  of  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  in  his  veto  message,  the  Chief 
Executive  has  indicated  this  bill  has  an 
unconscionable  price  tag.  I  think  that  is 
an  Incorrect  statement,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  my  study  of  the 
problem. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  as  a  conferee  on 
3.  2179,  who  has  spent  the  better  part 
of  2  years  participating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  the  vote  in  this  body  on  the  original 
measure  as  It  came  from  the  Committee 
an  Public  Works — 86  to  zero.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  Wll  contataed 
authorizations  of  nearly  %20  billion.  I 
recall,  also,  that  in  the  Senate,  when 
the  conference  report  came  to  the  floor, 
;he  vote  was  77  to  zero.  The  Senate  has 
;wtce  recorded  its  unanimorus  support, 
!lrst  for  the  Senate  version  and  then  for 
the  conference  agreement. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
more  than  300  Members  of  that  body 
rcting  on  that  body's  original  bill, 
jnly  14  votes  were  cast  against  it.  Later, 
n  that  body,  only  11  votes  were  cast 
igalnst  the  conference  report. 

While  the  Senate  bill  contained  $20 
Jilllon  and  the  House  bill  contained 
tbout  $22  billion,  we  came  from  the  con- 
erence  with  $24  billion,  because  of  the 
nix  of  the  programs  of  different  types, 
rhese  programs  were  considered  very 
«refully,  as  Senator  Muskix  has  said, 
or  39  sessions  by  the  conferees  of  the 
i  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  think  that  as  we  consider  the  veto 

nessage  on  S.  2770,  we  have  overlooked 

one  very  Important  fact  that  industrial 

isers  will  retiim  to  the  PederaJ  Treasury 

:  n  excess  of  $4.5  billion,  this  being  their 

I  hare — I  think  it  is  very  important  to 

I  tress — of  the  municipal  plant  construc- 

lon.  So,  in  reality,  we  are  thinking  to 

lenns  of  a  conference  report  not  ac- 

iially   involving   $24   billion   but   $19.5 

liUllon. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  regret  the  use  of 
the  wording  'an  unconscionable  price 
lag"  I  say  quietly,  but  earnestly,  that 
]   do  not  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 

<  cienee  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  It  is  the  Judgment 

<  1  the  President  that  is  at  issue  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  and  later  the 
j  udgment  of  the  House  will  be  at  issue, 
i  nd  ultimately  the  votes  of  both  bodies. 

I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  prob- 
1  sms  to  which  the  President  must  address 
1  limsell  in  making  a  decision  in  the  mat- 
tsr  so  important  to  the  environmental 
I  eeds  of  practically  every  segment  of 
cur  society.  . 


The  President  correctly  stated  that  we 
have  degradation  of  the  waters  of  this 
country.  I  thtok  it  is  essential  that  we 
meet  the  responsibility,  this  domestic 
need,  this  priority,  which  is  here  at  home, 
rather  than  i&r  away. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  try 
to  Limit  myself  to  the  questions  asked  by 
Senators  Young,  Cotton,  and  Dominick. 
I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  of  the 
sum  of  $34.6  billion,  $18  bUlion  is  the 
sum  we  are  talking  about  in  contract 
authority  for  waste  treatment  works.  The 
remaining  funding  is  subject  clearly  to 
appropriation  authority.  The  $18  billion 
relates  to  contract  authority  for  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  plants. 

When  the  Senate  first  passed  this  bill, 
it  authorized  $12  billion.  The  House  had 
$18  billion  in  its  bill  and  insisted  on 
sticking  to  that  figure,  but  we  did 
change  the  wording  in  conference.  Un- 
der the  wording  of  the  bill  the  House 
passed  it  was  required  that  the  sum  of 
$18  billion  over  a  period  of  3  years  be 
subject  to  contract  authority.  Upon  the 
urging  Of  the  Senate  with  the  House 
agreeing  that  language  was  changed  in 
section  207  to  state  that  ''not  to  exceed" 
the  given  amount  was  authorized  in  each 
one  of  these  years:  not  to  exceed  $5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973,  not  to  exceed  $6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1974.  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  approves  plans  and 
specifications  for  those  years,  It  then  be- 
comes subject  to  contract  authority,  but 
"not  to  exceed"  the  amount  specified. 
So  the  final  figure  does  rest  with  the 
decision  of  the  Administrator  of  EPA. 

I  pointed  out  that  in  the  beginning,  the 
first  2  years,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
said  in  his  letter  to  OMB  it  is  true  that 
the  B,\xxas  under  the  administration  bill 
and  the  sums  to  be  contracted  imder  this 
bill  would  be  about  the  same,  because 
it  takes  time  to  get  the  program  going; 
but  after  3  years,  the  spiral  would  rise, 
and  the  difference  would  then  begin  to 
approach  from  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
$1  billion  a  yesu-.  Also,  the  option  of  im- 
poundment is  still  open,  and  the  Presi- 
dent coiild  utilize  that  option. 

In  making  these  statements,  I  do  not 
want  to  argue  against  this  bill,  on  which 
we  spent  almost  2  years.  The  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  here  in  the  Senate 
were  all  in  agreement  on  it,  and  the  same 
was  true  in  the  House.  It  is  possible  that 
even  with  this  $18  billion  we  may  not 
meet  all  the  needs  for  constructing  waste 
treatment  plants  and  cleaning  up  the 
water,  but  we  hope  we  will  substantially 
eliminate  pollution  from  the  Nation's 
waters  by  1985.  I  simply  wanted  to  re- 
spond to  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised.  I  expect  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  along  with 
every  other  Senator  who  voted,  I  voted 
for  this  bill  when  It  passed  the  Senate. 
I  made  a  mistake.  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  rectify  that  mistake. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  goes  far  too  far,  far 
too  fast.  All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  con- 
trolling water  pollution.  A  program  of 
this  sort  is  in  absolutely  no  danger  what- 


ever, even  if  we  sustain  the  President's 
veto. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  new  Congress  comes 
in.  a  bill  can  be  passed.  If  a  bill  can  get 
86  votes  to  none  against  during  one  Con- 
gress, it  certainly  can  pass  during  the 
next  Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  veto  message  and 
this  debate  tonight  have  indicated  that 
this  bill  is  not  needed  at  this  time.  There 
is  no  emergency  situation.  As  the  S«ia- 
tor  from  Maine  said,  only  $250  million 
will  be  spent  during  this  fiscal  year.  Even 
if  the  bill  does  not  pass,  the  water  con- 
trol program  is  not  going  to  come  to  an 
end.  EPA  will  continue  to  enforce  the 
existing  program.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
during  the  next  Congress. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  and  discretion  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  and  take  a  new  look  at 
the  bill  in  the  next  Congress  and  pass  a 
water  control  bill  in  the  next  Congress. 
We  can  certainly  wait  until  then. 

I  would  hope  to  sustain  the  veto. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  my  2  min- 
utes. 

I  introduced  the  President's  original 
environmental  package  in  other  bills.  I 
supported  it  in  another  form.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  and  favored  envi- 
rormiental  legislation.  I  will  again.  I  hope 
to  have  a  chance  to  do  so  early  next  year. 
I  wanted  to  support  the  bill.  I  hoped  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  President 
to  find  that  he  could  sign  it.  I  hoped  that 
he  would  obtain  a  spending  limitation 
under  which  it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble, in  my  judgment,  for  him  to  have 
signed  it. 

We  have  gotten  through  the  spending 
limitation.  We  have  once  again  shown 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  add  in  the 
Congress.  When  we  do  not  know  how  to 
add,  the  President  has  to  learn  how  to 
subtract  or  our  troubles  and  our  burdens 
will  multiply.  That  is  our  problem.  The 
President  says  In  his  veto  message — 
.  .  .  tbat  at  least  one-third  pl\ia  one  of  tbe 
members  In  one  house  will  be  responsible 
enough  to  vote  for  tbe  pubUc  Interest  and 
sustain  this  veto. 

And  then, 
It  should  be  noted  that  doing  so  would  by 
no  means  terminate  the  existing  Federal  wa- 
ter quality  programs,  because  tbe  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  continue  to 
operate  thoee  programs  until  the  merits  of 
a  new  water  bill  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  first 
order  of  business  In  the  new  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  well 
stated,  the  very  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  supports  the  arguments 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If,  as  a  matter  of  fact  .  in  the  first  year 
the  additional  money  is  sent,  then  very 
little  Is  lost  by  the  period  in  which  we  can 
enact  a  bill  which  will  not  In  its  subse- 
quent operation  and  In  its  ascending  and 
escalating  costs  bust  future  budgets.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  does  not  bust 
the  present  budget  because  the  commit- 
ments made  before  very  long,  added  to 
the  commitments  made  each  year,  will 
bust  a  lot  of  budgets. 

Therefore,  I  am  reluctantly  going  to 
have  to  take  a  position  contrary  to  my 
own  interests,  and  my  own  consideration, 
and  probably  contrary  to  what  would  be 
a  politically  expedient  vote. 
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Mr.  MU^CEE.  I  shall  not  take  but  a 
minute  longer,  but  would  like  to  Bay  that 
the  vote  I  ask  the  Senate  to  caKt  18  not 
a  politically  expedient  vote.  Th«re  haa 
been  a  unanimous  view  of  oommUtees  of 
both  Houses,  imanlmous  on  both  iklee 
of  the  aisle,  that  this  kind  of  effort  mu«t 
be  launched.  This  oonolusion  was  not 
reached  idly,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier 
and  recited  In  an  effort  to  exDhdn  it. 

To  delay  is  not  the  casual  kind  of 
consequence  siiggested  by  the  tMstto- 
miished  Senator  from  Alabama.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  BilUlfen  doUars  wid 
no  more  can  be  spent  the  first  year  be- 
cause It  takes  time,  a  lot  of  leadtlme, 
to  buUd  the  plants.  We  have  taken  2 
years  Just  to  write  the  bffl.  It  came  after 
a  lot  of  sweat  and  hard  work  by  a  great 
many  dedicated  Senators  and  Bcpresent- 
atlves. 

This  bill,  if  it  is  vetoed,  and  the  veto 
is  sustained.  I  assure  the  Senate,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  particular, 
it  will  take  a  long  time  for  Congress  to 
act  on  this  kind  of  legislation  again. 
Thus,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  get  to  work 
and  to  get  the  country  started  to  work 
cleaning  up  our  waters.  This  bill  will  do 
it.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
the  sort  of  thing  the  President.  I  tJiooght, 
was  asking  for  3  years  ago.  This  Is  what 
he  was  asking  of  us  when  he  crlticlaed 
us  a  few  weeks  iago  for  not  enacting  Ms 
environmental  legislation.  He  did  not  ex- 
clude this  bill  from  the  list  of  24  that 
he  castigated  us  about. 

He  did  not  say,  "We  want  all  24  except 
the  water  pollution  bill."  He  crlticiaed  us 
for  not  passing  anything. 

Here  is  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
the  most  Important  water  pollution  bill 
we  have  had  to  consWcr  in  Congress  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  ^ 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.STEHNlS;  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  this  debate  to  close  without  some- 
body mentioning:  Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  money? 

I  ask.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money? 

Down  home,  in  th«r  State  leglslatiu'e. 
when  someone  was  asked  what  he  was 
going  to  do  about  getting  the  money,  he 
would  say  "Appropriations." 

I  suppose  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  here.  But  who  is  going  to 
vote  to  raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
money  in  this  bill?  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  ceilings.  We  have  been  talking 
about  restraints,  restrictions  and  prerog- 

I  -voted  for  the  bffl.  I  knew  what  was  in 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  when  we  are  going 
to  start  putting  the  brake  on  hwe.  So  at 
least  I  do  raise  the  point,  so  that  those 
■who  read  the  Record  may  see  the  ques- 
tion in  print;  Where  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNI8. 1  do  not  have  the  time. 
I  do  not  believe;  but  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  Hke  to  ask  the 
Senator,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  says  that  It  was  prpjected  that  a 
quarter  of  a  bUlion  donars  would  be 
spent  during  this  fiscal  year,  which  of 


course  would  last  on  to  the  first  of  Jun;, 
would  it  not  be  possible,  when  the  new 
congress  meets  in  January,  to  get 
through  an  authorization  Mil  which 
would  allow  that  some  $250  million  to  be 
spent  during  this  fiscal  ycar^  as  projected 
iQr  the  SenatcH-  from  Mains,  in  a  some- 
what reduced  program? 

Mr.  STXMIVIB.  I  would  thtok  we  ean 
pass  a  btU.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a 
bad  bill.  I  api>reoiate  the  work  which 
has  been  4one  on  it,  and  the  work  its 
forenumers  did  on  it,  too.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  Is  entitled  to  a  great  deal 
of  credit.  I  will  support  any  reasonable 
amount  for  a  water  poUv^on  control 
bill.  But  Toy  potot  U,  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
fact:  Wbere  Is  the  money  gotog  to  come 
from,  that  we  have  run  a  deficit  oi  $100 
billion  over  the  past  3  years,  eounttog 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  1  of  those 
3  j'ears.  and  we  have  a  budget  before  us 
this  time  that,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  President,  is  an  intended  deficit  of 
around  $25  blllioa.  This  thing  goes  on 
and  on  and  on.  Someond,  sometime.  If 
our  system  of  goverment  Is  going  tocor- 
vive.  will  have  to  provide  the  money  to 
pay  for  all  this.  Some  Congress  is  going 
to  have  to  do  that. 

I  thtok  it  is  just  pitiful  around  ciim- 
paign  time  that  no  one  is  gotog  to  be  m 
favor  of  a  tax  increase,  or  even  make  a 
suggestion  that  there  is  gotog  to  be  one, 
unless  we  are  goiivg  to  reduce  cur  ex- 
penditures rather  than  tocrease  them. 

I  am  concerned  about  this,  as  I  know 
many  are.  I  take  my  blame  for  the  over- 
spetidtog.  We  are  all  guilty  to  a  degree. 
But  I  thtok  a  more  modest  bill  certainly 
would  be  to  order.  We  had  $30  billion 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  for  money  we  do 
not  have  and  it  will  be  distributed  all 
over  the  country — how  much  each  village 
will  get.  each  town,  each  county,  each 
State  and  city.  It  eiKsooraged  me  to  rote 
against  that  bill  as  a  matter  of  plato 
commonsense. 

At  least.  I  have  had  my  say  here.  I 
have  raised  the  potot  I  want  the  Rbcokd 
to  show  it.  Somebody  must  say  it:  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  mcney? 

Mr.  M'OSKIK.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  might  dtsagrec  as  to  how 
the  priorities  of  our  spending  might  be 
modified  to  take  care  of  this  program. 
I  am  not  gcdng  to  get  into  that  here  to- 
night; but  the  (ffestian  the  Senator  has 
raised  coidd  be  appttod  to  the  space  pro- 
gram, tba  defense  program,  and  across 
the  board.  But  ^m  are  not  gtring  to  settle 
thoee  priorities  In  this  debate. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  eonovned.  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  r  £un  Uot  Interested  is  spending  this 
kind  of  money  unless  we  have  tough  re- 
quirements. tDUKh  enforcement  reqxdre- 
ments,  and  fsti  this  ktod  of  poUcy  written 
Into  the  law  and  approved  by  Congress. 
That  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  'Why  did 
we  spend  39  days  of  sessions  on  this  bill? 
Tp  rewrite  it  and  toclude  these  tough 
policy  requlretoents  is  ,i>ot  going  to  be 
easy.  It  wHl  take  m<toths — perhaps 
years — of  effort. 

I  urge  the  overridtog  of  the  veto  of 
tijis  WIL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  exception  to  much  if  zxot 


most  of  what  the  President  has  to  say 
to  his  veto  message. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Com- 
mittee I  did  my  best  to  try  to  hold  the 
line  on  such  items  as  the  retroactive 
giiants  for  compiet«d  work  and  oo 
tbe  size  of  the  Federal  contribution.  I. 
too,  am  conrtoced  that  the  necessary 
work  oould  have  been  set  to  motion 
at  far  less  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury — 
although  not  at  the  low  cost  suggested 
to  the  admtolstration  bill. 

Unfortunately  I  and  other  llke-mtoded 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
proved  to  be  to  the  minority;  and  we 
saw  the  coet  of  the  Senate  faUl  added  to 
by  the  House. 

I  will  not  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  however,  for  tha  following 
reasons: 

First,  the  delay  to  coming  forward  with 
new  water  pollution  legislaticc  has  al- 
ready proven  enormously  costly.  I  feel 
we  are  simply  beyond  the  point  where  we 
can  aiTord  further  delays;  and  tv  "af- 
ford" I  speak  to  terms  of  total  environ- 
mental and  economic  costs. 

Second.  I  believe  that  a  furtho-  dday 
would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  still  more 
expensive  leglslatiaD  than  that  which  the 
President  has  vetoed.  I  therefore  feel  that 
to  EiBtato  the  veto  could  prove  contra- 
productive. 

Mr.  President,  I  reoognize  that  we  can- 
not conttoue  to  expend  far  more  money 
than  we  take  to  without  the  most  serious 
consequences — renewed  inflation  or  in- 
creased taxation.  U  it  should  become 
necessary  to  raise  taxes  to  order  to  meet 
the  cost  of  this  and  other  legislation  ap- 
pnnred  by  this  and  future  Cangresses 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  raise  more 
taxes  or  find  ways  of  trimming  expendi- 
tures to  other  areas.  One  area  which 
might  fruUfuIly  be  tovestlgated  is  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  federal  user 
tax  CD  waste  treattnent  facihties  to  be 
applied  to  part  to  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutktn  Control  Act. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  Mr  President  as  Sen- 
ators know,  the  President  has  vetoed  the 
PMeral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1972.  He  oompUined  that  tbls  lecisla- 
ti<m  authorized  the  exx>eni^ure  of  an 
inflationary  amount  of  money  and  Im- 
l^ed  that  it  was  recklf«s  and  exoeasive. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  the  original 
Senate  blU.  S.  2770,  required  nearly  2 
full  years  to  devek>p  and  was  ovenrti^m- 
ingly  approved  by  the  Senate.  Last  No- 
vember, we  supported  it  with  a  72-0  vote 
A  few  month  later,  the  House  approved 
HJt.  118M,  th^  version  of  the  bfil,  by  a 
380-14  vote. 

A  conference  was  agreed  to  on  May  1 
and  from  then  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, conferees  met  39  times  before  sub- 
mitting a  conference  report.  Agato.  the 
Congress  overwhelmtogly  supported  wa- 
ter pollution  control  legtslation.  The  Sen- 
ate by  74-0  vote  and  the  House  by 
366-11. 

By  passtog  this  legislation.  Congress 
has  clearly  demanded  that  the  Federal 
Government  make  a  substantial  commit- 
ment to  cleaning  our  waterways. 

Congress  has  said  that  it  wants  to  see 
the  end  of  community'  and  todustrtal  dis- 
charges by  1985.  This  will  be  enabled  by 
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to«  nMcttnc  of  flrmar  Intarim  standard*. 
i^oBgreM  hM  gone  on  record  sopportlnc 

Ill^j5»»i*1  BftMBTt  ■tfcnrtmTtiM  in  that  Indua- 

ixiM  wlB  no  kingsr  be  aUe  to  relocat*  to 
i  oooiBumlty  of  iMs  stringent  pollatton 
itandards  uad  ttM  aivortioninent  of 
inuk  to  cttttaU  water  ixdiutlon  among 
jm  Btates  on  the  basis  of  need.  Congress 
las  imivlded  the  Environmental  Protec- 
ion  Agnoy  wtth  the  authority  to  curb 
Hitdbaxam  through  a  permit  system  with 
Moaltles  for  violations.  Furthermore. 
Oongreas  has  said  that  it  is  wlllixtg  to 
oommlt  the  funds  necessary  to  reach 
these  goals  and  standards. 

Now.  with  very  significant  congres- 
sional suniKut  for  this  legislation,  what 
sort  of  leadership  do  we  see  from  the 
White  House.  We  noticed  Mr.  Nixon's  at- 
tempts to  weaken  the  House  bill.  For- 
tunate, most  of  his  provisions  were 
omitted  during  the  conference.  Now  we 
m  told  that  Congress  is  reckless  and 
naive  about  tUs  issue.  I  submit  that  the 
Congress  is  merely  reflecting  the  wishes 
of  the  people  who  have  sent  us  here  to 
Washington.  ^  ^ 

These  people  are  wisely  saying  that 
they  have  oidnred  dangerously  filthy 
rivers,  stseams.  and  oceans  for  too  long. 
They  are  not  eootent  with  a  country  In 
which  90  peroent  of  the  watersheds  are 
more  than  modnately  polluted.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  swim  and  fish  in  the 
waters  that  How  near  their  homes.  They 
want  to  enjoy  cdean  waters  just  as  much 
as  they  want  to  enjoy  clean  air.  I  believe 
this  guarantee  is  provided  by  the  bill 
which  the  Prcsldsnt  vetoed  tonight. 

I  have  been  actively  ocmcemed  about 
the  problems  of  water  poUution  for  some 
time.  New  Jersey  has  two  subetanttel 
problons  which  must  be  confronted, 
nxst,  the  ocean  off  NOw  Jersey's  coast 
has  been  devactated  with  the  dumping 
waives.  Second,  the  large  amount  of  in- 
dustry In  New  Jexaey  necessarily  requires 
a  means  of  disposing  of  its  wastes.  For 
too  long,  they  have  rdled  cm  the  rivers 
snd  streams. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  sewage  sludge  dumped  into  U.8. 
coastal  waters  each  year  is  dumped 
within  6  ndlea  of  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
The  deleterious  effect  of  this  regular 
dumping  off  Sandy  TSxxIt  and  Cape  May 
has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  "dead 
seas"  i^ere  marine  life  fit  for  human 
consumption  cannot  survive. 

Tills  most  serious  dumping  problem 
has  adversely  affected  the  tourist  indus- 
try as  swimmers  who  emerge  from  the 
surf  are  covered  with  Itchy,  slimy  sub- 
stances and  the  shellflshing  industry. 
Theae  problems  led  me  to  introduce  leg- 
islation over  the  last  several  years  to  es- 
tablish new  regulations  for  ocean  diunp- 
Ing. 

I  Mn  most  gratified  that  the  final  bill 
tT«rU"1iM^  major  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  intooduced.  It  immediately  pro- 
hibits the  dumping  of  toxic  materials. 
tnf.|i«t<ity  biological,  chemical,  and  radio- 
active warfare  materials  in  offshore 
fti»Tt  areas.  Furthermore,  it  sets  stand- 
ards under  which  a  permit  must  be  is- 
sued by  the  Adminlstratloa  of  EPA  for 
any  dlacharge  of  sewage  shidge  into  the 
contiguous  Bone  at  the  oceans.  These 
standards  will  take  Into  account  the  ef- 
fect of  dlirfftTl  of  pollutants  on  himian 


health  and  welfare,  on  marine  Ufe,  and 
on  lecreatlonal  and  economic  values. 

Now,  after  the  extensive  develoimisnt 
end  ttenear  unanimous  passage  of  this 
landmark  legislation,  we  are  faoed  with 
a  Ptesldanttel  veto,  m  my  judgment,  the 
Prwidait  is  being  blatently  irresponsible. 
Water  pollutkm  is  an  urgent  problem 
which  we  must  start  confronting.  While 
Ccxigress  provides  the  machinery  and  the 
money,  the  President  badcs  down.  He  has 
condemned  Vat  most  signlflcaat,  reonm- 
sible  program  Conp«ss  has  developed  to 
reverse  the  dangerous  trend  to  more  se- 
vere water  poBntlen. 

At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  mention 
the  fact  that  be  has  withheld  11.07  billion 
of  the  tl.tt  whk:h  Congress  authoriaed 
and  appropriated  for  construction  of 
water  poUutim  abatement  facilities  dur- 
ing fiscal  3rear  1972.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  money  which  was 
impoimded  is  sorely  needed  by  many 
commimltles  in  New  Jersey  that  want  to 
solve  their  water  poll\itlon  problems  but 
do  not  have  the  fiscal  capability.  I  am 
wondering  why  this  relatively  modest 
^^i[f^^ffi^:  of  money  was  not  spent,  why  the 
President  is  dragging  his  feet  on  this  vital 
nnti<T«^  problem. 

While  Mr.  Nixon  tells  us  that  the  wa- 
to-  pollution  bill  is  vastly  too  expensive, 
he  pursues  and  spends  freely  In  areas 
which  are  much  more  closely  questioned 
here  by  aU  Americans.  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  the  prime  example.  For 
fiscal  year  1972.  DOD  requested  $73.5 
billion  and  Congress  appropriated  $72.8. 
FOr  fiscal  year  1973.  DOD  requested 
%t%JS  billion,  an  increase  of  $6  billion,  but 
fortunately  the  Congress  had  the  good 
sense  to  pare  this  down  to  $74.3  billion. 

I  have  wondered  where  Mr.  Nixon's 
fiscally  resp(»i8lble  evaluation  was  when 
aniroximately  $2.5  bUlion  was  paid  out 
during  fiscal  years  1970-71  for  feed 
grain,  sugar,  axid  wheat  subsidies. 

Another  point  which  I  must  bring  up 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion  Is  the 
coet  of  the  war  which  continues  to  drain 
the  Federal  economy.  In  his  first  year  as 
President,  Ridiard  Nixon  said  that  the 
war  would  be  over  by  1972  and  would  no 
longer  be  a  major  issue  tearing  the  coun- 
try apart.  However,  let  us  look  at  the 
situation  in  Indochina  today. 

This  year  Mr.  mxon  has  undertaken 
the  highest  level  of  bombing  of  the  war. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  bombing  of  Indo- 
china this  year  alooe  will  cost  over  $3 
billion.  However,  this  is  not  sufficient  for 
Hm  He  has  also  mined  Haiphong  Har- 
bor and  increased  markedly  the  size  of 
the  7th  Fleet  off  Indodilna. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Cmgreas  seriously 
question  these  expend! turee  which  I  have 
mentioned.  But  very  few— at  last  count 
only  11  in  both  Houses  o*  Congress— op- 
pose the  idea  of  restructuring  and  re- 
aiistieally  funding  a  water  pollution  con- 
trol program. 

I  think  Mr.  Nixon  has  chosen  the 
wrong  time  and  the  wrong  issue  to  im- 
pose a  veto.  I  lielieve  he  has  failed  all 
Americans,  by  providing  negative  Jeader- 
ship  on  this  vital  matter.  He  has  taken 
a  dangerous  position  by  sxiggesttog  we 
delay  the  beginning  of  a  massive  water 
poUuUoQ  control  program. 

Tonight,  I  urge  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate  to  disregard  Mr.  Nixon's  111- 


eoncelved  advice  on  this  matter,  and 
flnnly  override  his  veto. 

Mr.  FBRCT.  Mr.  Preiddflnt,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  critical  need  for 
cleaning  up  the  Nation's  vatarways  by 
^irtfi^tf^iny  strict  pcdlutkm  itandards 
for  Industries  and  municipal  plants.  The 
clean  water  bill  authorlaes  the  Federal 
Environmental  Protection  A^ncy  to  en- 
ter feito  contracts  totaling  $18  bUllon  for 
construction  of  waste  teeatmant  fadli- 
tlw.  Ite  Federal  Oovnqnent  would  pay 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  such 
projeoti  and  States  and  locaUtles  35 
percent. 

The  bill  also  luovldes  for  some  $6.4 
tdlUon  to  reimburse  munlclpaHttcs  for 
plants  tbat  had  been  built  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Federal  al4,  and  would  help  to 
finance  research,  demonstration  projects, 
low-interest  loans  to  small  businesses 
for  pollution  control  equipment,  and 
elimination  of  toxic  pollutants  in  sludge 
on  river  bottoms. 

The  President,  having  sought  $8  bil- 
lion, with  the  Federal  share  at  50  percent 
of  costs,  has  termed  the  bill  "inflation- 
ary" because  it  is  more  than  triple  the 
amount  of  money  requested  for  grants 
to  localities  to  build  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

Because  of  the  vital  need  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  throughout  the  Na- 
ticHi  and  in  Illinois,  whexe  the  estimated 
construction  costs  for  such  plants  over 
the  next  3  years  total  $910  million,  I  re- 
gard this  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. Indeed.  I  concur  in  the  views  of 
EPA's  Administrator,  Bill  Ruckelshaus, 
that  on  fiscal  groqnds  alone  there  would 
be  no  appreciable  Increase  in  outlays  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  above  what  is  in 
the  President's  budget  and  outlays  next 
year  could  be  held  to  $33  mlllicm.  The 
major  Increase  would  come  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  decade  and  in  the  1980's. 

This  bill  constitutes  a  landman^  step 
forward  toward  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion by  supplementing  water  quality 
standards — that  is,  the  stream  by  stream 
determination  of  how  much  pollution  can 
be  absorbed — with  uniform  dBuence 
standards  for  the  Nation,  specifying  what 
pollutants  can  be  dumped  in  waterways. 
The  present  program  to  control  indus- 
trial waste  initiated  by  the  President  was 
literally  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  court  de- 
cision nearly  a  year  ago.  Unless  this  bill 
becomes  law,  the  President's  program  for 
requiring  permits  for  industrial  wastes 
will  be  undermined,  and  the  ability  of 
States  and  localities  to  reduce  municipal 
wastes  will  be  severely  Impaired.  I  there- 
fore must  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  question.  Shall  the  bill  pass, 
the  objections  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  leisislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  for  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AKonsoK),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsxn)  .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
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glp{^  (Mr.  EASTI.AND),  the  Senator  from 
(foutelana  (Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator 
fiom  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartu)  ,  the  Sen- 
stor  from  South  (Carolina  (Mr.  Hot- 
Ug9B),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
BVGHxs).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mkcalt),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
(roBi  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spono)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  Taimadge),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClk,- 
LAif)  are  necessarily  absent.  I  also  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOki)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HvoRxs)  is  paired  with  the  Souitor 
from  Ifississlppi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator fnun  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr  HoLLiKos) ,  the  Senator  frcnn  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McC^illan),  would  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Au.ott>  .  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bxllmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Crntns),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dolb),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Oold water),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnxy)  .  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATnxi.D) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THtrRMONB) , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKXR)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  oflSclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  8«iator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millxb)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  ihe  Sotiator  from  Teimes- 
see  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs  >  are  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxmns) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatpr  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Dda- 
ware  would  each  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  52, 
nays  12,  asfoUows: 

(No.  571  IJBg.] 
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Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Mathtas 

Beall 

Otaanbrell 

McOoyera 

Bible 

Oravel 

Melntrn 

Brooke 

QrUBn 

lAondale 

Buckley 

H»rt 

UOM 

BunUck 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Nelaon 

Case 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Chiles 

JaWts 

Pastore 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

PeU 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Cranston 

I<ong 

Proxmlre 

Domlnlck 

y'r  -n-.'.s'  n 

Randolph 

Eagleton 

Mnnsfleld 

Rlblcoff 

cxvin 
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Roth 

Steveoa 

Tunn«y 

Scbwelker 

Stevenjon 

wnilams 

Smith 

Symington 

Bt^tord 

T«n 
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Allen 

Bnrln 

Scott 

Bennett 

Fknnln 

Steonts 

Byrd. 

banaen 

Young 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Hruaka 

Ootton 

Jordan.  Idaho 
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AllOtt 

EMtland 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Edwards 

Miller 

Baker 

Pong 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

BeUmon 

Oumey 

Pearaon 

Bentaen 

Harris 

Saxbe 

Bocsa 

Hartke 

Brock 

Hatfleld 

Spong 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Hughes 

Thurmond 

OurtJa 

MoCIeUan 

Dole 

McOe* 

Welckar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  52,  and  the  nays  are  12. 
Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  bill,  on  reconsideration,  is  passed,  the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


EMERGENCY   HEALTH   PERSONNEL 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3858,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  to  areas  with 
health  manpower  shortages,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message: 

Ruolved,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendnMnts  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and 
2  to  the  blU  (S.  SSfiS)  enUtled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Im- 
prove the  program  of  medical  assistance  to 
areaa  with  health  manpower  shortages,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  Hou«e  lnsist£  on  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  anaendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  and  4  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  position 
on  amendments  3  and  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  MYTH   OF  THE 
"BLOODBATH" 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
that  has  been  written  about  the  Vietnam 
war  it  is  not  often  that  we  are  aUe  to 
be  moved  by  yet  another  piece  of  writ- 
ing. Yet  this  must  be  the  effect  on  any- 
one who  objectively  reads  the  recently 
released  report  by  D.  Gareth  Porter  of 
Cornell  University  entitled,  '"The  Myth 
of  the  Bloodbath:  North  Vietnam's  Land 
Reform  Reconsidered."  Toward  this  end 
I  ask  that  the  report  be  reprinted  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  short 
remarks. 

Its  findings  are  contained  in  the  title — 
it  exposes  as  myth  the  notion  made  pop- 
ular by  the  Nixon  admlnisttatlon  that 
the  land  r^onn  period  of  1953  to  1966 
was  characterized  by  a  d^iberate  reign 
of  terror  against  former  foes  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders.  Who  can  deny  the 
m..nstrous  mi:  hi" f- indeed  the  disas- 


ter  this  misplaced  belief  has  visited  on 

us  through  our  tortured  ratlonalizataon 
for  continuing  the  war? 

It  is  of  course  only  a  short  step  from 
swallowing  the  story  of  the  "earlier 
bloodbath"  to  lm^g^"'"g  t^e  "slaughter" 
of  the  vanquished  South  Vietnamese  or 
the  full-scale  attack  on  Amwtcan  troc«M 
on  the  beaches  as  they  finally  quit  the 
country.  Such  a  view  fits  neatly  with  the 
common  tendency  to  picture  all  enemies 
as  bloodthirsty,  fanatical,  irrational, 
broadly  unpopular  with  their  own  people 
and  ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
them  at  the  slightest  whim.  How  tragic 
our  misguidance. 

The  reason  this  Cornell  study  is  so  im- 
portant, of  course,  is  that  the  bloodbath 
story  is  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  the  administration  has 
used  tor  remaining  In  Vietnam— or,  if 
you  do  not  believe  we  are  remaining,  for 
doing  what  we  have  been  doing  there 
these  last  4  years.  Some  of  us  attacked 
the  the&is  on  the  grounds  that  the  blood- 
baths  are  dally  bringing  to  that  sad 
country  and  region  throiu^  our  cam- 
paign of  massive  air  strikes  surely  ex- 
ceeds any  likely  killing  of  Vietnamese  by 
other  victorious  Vietnamese.  Now  we  find 
in  the  Porter  report  that  there  Is  very 
convincing  evidence  that  even  the  earlier 
"bloodbath"  was  in  fact  a  hoax  in  num- 
bers and  extent.  What  a  cruel  way  to  play 
with  American  public  opiinion  to  gain 
support  for  this  perversion  of  policy  of 
destroying  life  in  order  to  save  it. 

It  is  nearly  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
an  Ewtoilnlstratlon  would  base  so  much  of 
its  conduct  of  the  war  on  a  thesis  so 
scantily  researched,  so  little  thought  out, 
and  so  highly  speculative.  With  such  vast 
resources  in  the  adminlstr»tion  devoted 
to  foreign  afrairs— or  at  least  military 
ones — why  was  so  Mttle  research  done  to 
support  or  refute  the  M<X)dbath  storyt 
Where  is  the  scholarship  on  the  admin- 
istration's side  or  was  it  in  fact  a  matter 
of  extrapolating  the  experience  of  a  few 
villages  plus  a  mountain  of  hearsay  from 
others? 

If  there  has  been  sloppy  scholarship  on 
this  cfutial  point  the  State  Department, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Ck>uncil  must  share  a 
major  portion  of  the  blame.  And  If  there 
were  darker  motives  behind  the  perpetu- 
ation of  this  myth — if  myth  it  be — then 
we  should  hold  the  admtadstratloc  fully 
accountable.  We  are  constantly  reminded 
of  how  quick  the  administration  is  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  statistics,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  President's  assertion  last  July 
when  justifying  his  POW  stand  that 
15,000  French  prisoners  were  never  ac- 
coxmted  for  after  France  quit  Indochina. 
The  French  Veterans  Ministry  subse- 
quently stated  that  the  figure  was  6.700 
and  that  the  last  French  prisoners  were 
returned  less  than  3  months  after  the 
Geneva  agreements  were  concluded. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  Cornell 
report  to  each  and  every  colleague  for  its 
implications  are  powerful  and  strip  away 
still  another  "reason"  for  doing  what 
our  country  is  doing  in  and  to  Vietnam, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  Is 
or'i'^red  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoan,  as 
follows: 
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Drraooucnoi* 

American  Interrentloci  In  Vietnam  baa 
been  Justified  increasingly  in  recent  years 
by  portraying  tbe  North  Vletoameae  leaders 
■a  kleolofflcal  fanatics  who  would  carry  out 
a  maaalve  "bloodbath"  agalnat  former  foee 
If  they  were  to  gain  power  In  South  Vletoam. 
In  particular,  this  argumant,  which  haa  baen 
promoted  in  a  aerlea  of  Preeldential  speechea. 
draws  on  aUegatlona  concerning  tbe  North 
Vletnameae  land  reform  program  which  was 
carried  out  from  10ft8  to  I9M.  The  eaaence 
of  theaa  allegations  Is  that  the  land  reform 
was  a  deUbermte  reign  at  terror  aimed  at 
«nm4w>t^nj  whole  economic  rlaaeew  and  that 
taoa  or  ««an  hundreds  of  thouaaods  of  Inno- 
oant  people  were  killed. 

TlUa  view  of  land  reform  haa  been  broadly 
accepted  by  both  American  scholars  and  the 
public  aa  an  establlahed  fact.  Yet  there  has 
never  beaa  a  earefol  study  of  the  land  reform 
wbMb  makaa  use  of  all  the  available  docu< 
mentation.  Tnstoart.  opinions  about  the  North 
Vletnameee  leadership  and  the  land  r^orm 
have  been  formed  on  the  baala  of  propaganda 
and  careleaa  acbolarahlp.  Flotlona  about  tbe 
land  reform  In  the  North  have  been  re- 
peated and  amplified  year  after  year,  shap- 
ing American  peroeptlona  of  and  reapooaea 
to  the  Vletnameee  revolution.  IT.8.  polley- 
makan,  joiimallsta  and  acadasnles  cootlnue 
to  view  the  DJi.V.'s  leaders  through  thla  dis- 
torted lena  aa  bloodthlxaty  and  fanatical 
rather  than  aa  responding  rationally  to  com- 
plex problema  and  real  oondltlona. 

If  I7J3.  poUoy  la  to  be  based  on  a  realistic 
aaeeaament  of  the  Vletnameee  revc^utlon  in- 
stead of  a  oarloature  of  It.  a  neoeaeary  first 
step  must  be  to  set  aside  tbe  popular  no- 
tion of  the  land  reform  aa  a  "bloodbath".  It 
la  hoped  that  thla  esMky  may  sarre  not  only 
to  unravel  a  central  myth  about  tha  Demo- 
cratic BapobUc  of  Vietnam,  but  alab  to  re- 
veal some  of  the  "scratchea  on  our  mlnda" 
which  underlie  American  policy  In  Vietnam. 
OaArm  I.  Trb  LrrauTUiz  or  thx  Land 
Rsvoaic 

While  the  V&.  government  baa  made  the 
myth  at  the  blood-bath  in  North  Vietnam 
an  topoctant  vraapon  in  ita  propaganda 
arsenal,  the  myth  oould  not  have  received 
wide  aooeptanoo  without  a  body  o<  lltera- 
tora  wtiloh  soppcrta  It.*  The  specifics  at 
the  argument  wUl  be  examined  in  detail  in 
later  sections,  but  It  Is  Important  to  note 
at  the  outeet  the  Intellectual  baokground  of 
tbe  myth,  which  goes  a  long  way  In  ex- 
panding Its  geneala  and  development. 

The  literature  on  North  Vietnam's  land 
reform  la,  first  of  all.  a  reflection  of  the 
low  level  of  American  scholarship  on  Vietnam 
In  gsnaral  and  North  Vietnam  tn  particular. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  heavy  In- 
voivamcnt  tn  Vietnam's  destiny  and  more 
than  ten  years  of  warfare  against  Vletnam- 
eee revolutlonarlea.  there  Is  still  no  reapect- 
able  body  of  scholarly  work  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Rspublle  of  Vietnam.  For  many  years, 
the  late  Bernard  Fall  was  virtually  the  only 
"»^"»""'  specialist  om  Vietnam  who  was 
indepandeot  of  the  UjB.  government,  and 
he  oommandad  oorrespondlngly  great  atten- 
tion and  respect  for  his  views.  But  Fall's 


analysis  of  th«  D.  B.  V.'s  land  reform  waa 
iiiwtt^H  severely  by  his  failure  to  consult 
authoritative  French  sources  on  landhold- 
Ing  In  Tonkin  aa  well  aa  by  his  Inability  to 
read  Vletnameae. 

Like  other  authors  wbo  wrote  about  North 
Vietnam's  land  reform,  Fall  was  xinable  to 
do  reaearch  In  the  (vlglnal  Vletnameee 
aouroea,  particularly  the  Lao  Dong  Party's 
ofllclal  organ  Nhan  Dan  { TKe  People ) .  In 
trying  to  analyse  a  government  and  society 
on  which  virtually  no  journalistic  or  other 
non-olBclal  aources  of  inf<MTnatlon  were 
available,  thla  h&ndlLap  was  critical.  For  it 
meant  that  Important  doc\iments  were  either 
not  read  at  aU  or  were  obtained  in  summary 
tranalatlon  from  the  U.S.  or  South  Vletnam- 
eae govemmants.  And  those  documents  co\ild 
have  been  distorted  In  the  process  of  selec- 
tion, translation  and  siimmarlaatlon  so  aa 
to  influence  substantially  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  developments  in  the  North.  "nUa  is 
precisely  what  happened  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain documents  used  by  Azaerlean  authors 
to  obaraotarlze  the  land  reform  aa  an  Ideo- 
logloally-motlvated  "bloodbath". 

An  even  more  algnlflcant  conaequenoe  of 
the  generally  low  level  of  knowledge  of  the 
D.  &.  V.  even  among  those  oonaldered  spe- 
cialists with  the  dearth  of  information  avail- 
able to  them  waa  that  they  made  it  possible 
for  a  Vietnamese  claiming  to  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  D.  K.  V.  to  have  an  eztra- 
ordlnarlty  great  influence  on  the  interpreta- 
tions of  specialists  aa  well  as  general  public. 
Thus  the  Individual  who  has  probably  dona 
the  moat  to  shape  American  attltudea  to- 
ward the  land  reform  Is  a  native  of  North 
Vietnam,  Hoang  Van  Chi. 

Tbe  American  literature  on  the  Vorth 
Vietnamese  land  reform  has  relied  heavily 
on  his  book.  From  Colonialirm  to  Commu- 
niam,  as  a  primary  source.'  Its  influence 
derives  from  bis  claim  to  have  authoritative, 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  land  reform 
campaign  down  to  April  1966,  when  he  left 
North  Vietnam  for  Saigon.  He  makee  frequent 
assertions  Implying  detailed  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Lao  Dong  party  poUcy.  Indeed, 
a  CIA  ofBcial,  George  Carver,  who  recom- 
mends the  book  to  the  public,  refers  to  Hoang 
Van  Chi  as  a  "former  Viet  Mlnh  cadre."* 
But  In  fact  he  was  never  a  party  member 
and,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  only  a 
teacher  In  a  pre-coUege  school  in  Thanh 
Hoa  province  from  1960  to  1966.*  Thus  he 
waa  not  connected  either  with  the  Viet 
Mlnh  government  or  tbe  Lao  Dong  party 
during  the  entire  period  of  tbe  land  reform — 
a  fact  which  appears  nowhere  In  the  book. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chi  was  himself  a  rela- 
tively wealthy  landowner,  having  inherited 
ao  acres  from  his  parents.*  As  will  be  shown 
below,  this  constituted  a  large  landholdlng 
In  the  North  Vletnameee  context.  His  account 
of  the  land  reform,  therefcnv,  la  far  from 
being  objective  and  dispassionate.  His  antag- 
onism to  the  DJt.V.  and  to  agrarian  revolu- 
tion led  blm.  as  we  shall  see.  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  assertions  of  fact  where  he  actually 
lacked  first-hand  information. 

Kqually  important  in  sswessl'ng  his  cre- 
dentials as  a  primary  source  on  the  land 
reform  is  the  fact  of  his  direct  involvement 
with  Vietnamese  and  American  propaganda 
organs  after  bis  arrival  in  South  Vietnam 
In  1966.  Mr.  Chi  worked  tor  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment's Ministry  of  Information  for  some 
eight  months  In  1966  and  1966  and  as  a 
translator  for  the  n.S.  Information  Agency.* 
In  1968.  Dlem's  Ministry  of  Informathsn 
partially  subsidized  the  publication  of  his 
book.  The  New  Class  in  North  Vietnam.' 
In  which  he  first  presented  his  account  of  the 
North  Vletnameee  land  reform.* 

In  1900  Hoang  Van  Ghl  rsoslvad  a  grant 
from  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom  to 
spend  a  year  In  Paria  writing  a  book  which 
would  reach  American  and  Kuropean  audi- 
ences with  his  attack  on  the  DJt.V.  land 
reform.  For  many  years,  ttis  Osntral  Xntsl- 


Ilgsnee  Agency  «4ianneled  funds  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Cultural  Fissdimi  as  part  of  tt* 
global  program  at  snpportlaf  antt-Coounn- 
nlst  Intellectual  groups.*  XJSIA.  substdtesd 
tba  pubUoatlon  In  1M4  of  Frtm  OolontaUsas 
to  Oommuniam,  aa  later  srtmlttail  by  VSUk. 
Directed  Leonard  Marks  In  Saptambar  1MS.» 
Hoang  Van  Chi  than  cams  to  ttia  VM.  to  mk 
for  the  VSJJL,  and  be  now  tocturss  at 
AJJD.'s  Washington  Itatnlnc  OuaUr.^ 

It  Is  thus  no  aoddant  that  Hoang  Van 
Chl's  aooount  of  tha  land  nfonn  has  been 
used  In  VS.  propaganda  asalnst  North  Viet- 
nam. For  It  waa  Amarlcaa  money  vh^i 
made  possible  both  the  writing  and  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book,  which  has  bean  a  very 
successful  long-term  Investment  In  the  de- 
velopment of  American  public  opinion  about 
tbaDJkV. 

Although  other  authors  have  oomtrfbuted 
to  tbe  making  of  the  "bloodbath"  myth  by 
ahualng  Important  documentary  •▼Meace.  tt 
la  Hoang  Van  Chi  who  has  committed  the 
most  serious  and  most  numerous  offenses  in 
this  regard.  Hla  account  la  bassd  on  a  aerlea 
of  falsehoods,  non-existent  documents  and 
slantad  tntnalatlons  which  leave  no  doubt 
that  his  pxirpose  was  propaganda  rather  than 
accurate  hl^ory.  Much  at  the  analysis  which 
follows  wlU  therefore  deal  with  Mr.  Chl's  as- 
sertions and  tbe  documentation  used  to  si^- 
port  them. 

One  of  the  common  characteristics  of  the 
llterattire  of  the  land  reform  In  North  Viet- 
nam la  the  denial  of  Its  economic  and  social 
rationale.  Any  objective  analysis  of  the  land 
reform  must,  however,  begin  with  the  ques- 
tion of  why  the  leaders  of  the  DJl.V.  eairled 
out  radical  land  reform.  It  la  to  this  questten 
that  we  now  turn. 

roonroTxs 

'The  secondary  souross  referring  to  the 
North  Vletnameee  land  reform  which  will  be 
cited  In  this  study  are  the  following:  Joeeph 
Buttlnger.  Vietnam:  A  Dragon  Embattled, 
vol.  n.  Vietnam  at  War  (New  York:  Praeger, 
1997):  Oeorge  Carver,  "The  Faoelees  Viet 
Cong",  Foreign  Affaln,  v<rt.  44  (April  19M); 
Bernard  Fall,  The  Viet  Minh  Reiflme,  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  (New  Yoik:  Instltuts 
of  Padflo  Belatlons,  1966):  FaU.  The  Tvo 
Vietnama  (New  York:  Praeger.  1963);  J. 
Price  Olttliiger,  "Communist  Land  Policy  tn 
North  Vietnam",  Far  Bastem  Survey,  August 
1969;  P.  J.  Honey.  Communitm  in  Sorth 
Vietnam  (Cambridge:  MIT  Preee,  1963): 
Hcoiay,  North  Vietnam  Today  (New  York: 
Praeger,  1963). 

More  recently,  two  stail  menxbers  of  tbe 
Rand  Corporation  have  '^erred  to  the  land 
ref  (Km  in  the  context  of  rtlsnismng  the  sub- 
ject of  political  reprisals:  aee  Stq>faen  T. 
Hosmer,  Viet  Cong  Repression  atut  its  /si- 
plications  for  the  Future  (Lexington,  Mass  : 
Hsath  Lexington  Books,  1970,  pp.  46-98.  and 
Anita  Lauve  Nutt.  On  the  Question  of  Com' 
munist  Reprisals  in  Vietnam,  Band  Corpo- 
ration, P-44I6,  August  1970. 

'Hoang  Van  Chi,  From  Colonialism  to 
Communism  (New  York:  Praeger,  fOM). 

*  Carver,  op.  cit.,  p.  388.  Carver's  attempt 
to  promote  Hoang  Van  Chl's  account  of  tbe 
land  reform  la  especially  significant  in  that 
Carver  tried  to  conceal  hla  own  affiliation 
with  the  VS.  government  In  writing  the 
article.  Tbe  fact  that  Carver  was  a  CIA  official 
was  revealed  only  later  by  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbrtght. 

<See  the  interview  with  Hoang  Van  Chi 
published  In  the  Agency  for  International 
Development's  In-house  newsletter,  Front 
Lines,  February  34.  1972. 

•Interview  with  Hoang  Van  Chi,  AID 
Washington  Training  Center.  May  26,  1972. 

•/Wd. 

'  Hoang  Van  Chi.  The  Neto  Class  tn  North 
Vietnam  (Saigon:  Cong  Dan.  1958). 

*  Interview  with  Hoang  Van  Chi. 

*  See  New  York  Times,  April  27.  1966. 
>*  /Md.,  September  28. 29. 1966. 

"  Front  Lines.  February  24, 1972. 
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CHsma  H.  Wht  Lawd 

The  laixd  reform  In  North  Vietnam  Is  com- 
monly portrayed  as  an  sssantlally  poUtleal 
,^r«P^tgn  carried  out  to  fulfill  abstract  Ideo- 
logical rsqxilTsments  which  oonflletsd  with 
the  rsal  nseds  of  Vletnameae  society.'  Bat 
none  of  the  analyaea  of  the  land  reform 
which  have  put  forward  this  argument  deal 
thoroughly  or  objscttvaly  with  the  social, 
economic  and  political  conditions  In  Vietnam 
st  the  end  of  the  French  oolonlal  period. 
The  decision  to  carry  out  land  reform  can- 
not be  properly  undaratood  apart  from  the 
l*Tui  tenure  system  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  political  and  military  reqiilrements  of 
the  struggle  for  Independence. 

Colonial  Tonkin  and  Northern  Annam, 
which  together  constitute  the  pressnt  tsrrl- 
tory  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
have  been  treated  by  the  literature  on  the 
land  reform  as  regions  of  small  farmers 
owning  the  land  they  tilled,  with  UUle 
tenancy  or  Inequality  of  landownershlp.  This 
view  serloualy  misrepresents  the  well-docu- 
mented realttlea  of  the  land  tenure  system  In 
tbe  North  during  the  oolonlal  period.  The 
Bed  River  area  had  an  extraordinarily  high 
ratio  of  population  to  land,  and  while  most 
psasants  did  own  some  land,  they  owned 
10  little  that  they  were  forced  to  work  on  ad- 
ditional land  belonging  to  someone  elss. 

According  to  Frsnch  gsogrmther,  Pierre 
Oourou.  about  62%  of  the  farming  famUlea 
owned  lees  than  one  acre,  whOs  30%  owned 
less  than  one-half  acre.*  As  Oourou  pointed 
out  in  1936,  the  owners  of  such  minute 
plots  "cannot  live  on  their  property  and  must 
hire  themselves  out,  or  else  rent  farms."  ■ 
And  by  the  same  token  the  farmer  with  even 
a  few  hectares  of  land  Inevitably  became  a 
landlord,  renting  it  out  to  a  number  of  small 
tenants.  "In  Tonklng",  Oourou  said,  "the 
deecr^tlon  'large  property*  must  be  given  to 
farmlands  of  truly  unlmpreealve  alas  (from 
aj  hactareal)"*  According  to  Tves  Banry, 
there  mn  some  21,000  landowners  with  be- 
tween 3.6  and  18  hectarea,  while  1,000  more 
owned  more  than  18  hectarea.*  But  these 
figures  certainly  underestimated  the  number 
of  large  and  middle  landowners.  Many  of 
them.  eqiMclally  government  ofllclals,  suc- 
cessfully hid  thalr  waalth  by  varloua  davloss. 
Including  ths  dispersal  of  plota  among  ssv- 
«al  vUlagea  and  f  alas  land  tltla  registration 
under  ths  namss  of  thalr  tsnanta.* 

Oourou  sstlmstsrt  that  90%  of  tba  land- 
owners (not  taking  Into  aooount  ths  tam- 
Ules  without  any  land  at  aU)  owned  only 
36.6%  of  ths  total  oulUvtttad  land  araa  In 
Tonkin,  while  10%  of  the  landownara  eon- 
trolled  43.2%  Of  lt.T  And  daU  ooOactad  by 
tbe  D.  R.  V.  on  all  of  tha  3688  vlUi«as  which 
went  through  land  rtfcrm  eonflnn  Oowvoo's 
estlmataa.*  As  of  1948.  aooordlnc  to  tikass 
figures.  89%  of  the  rural  population,  oom- 
prlsing  landleea  laborers,  poor  psasants  and 
middle  peasants,  owned  only  40%  of  tha  cul- 
tivated land.  The  poor  pnassnti  and  lanillnai 
laborers,  who  reprssented  00%  of  ths  popula- 
tkm.  owned  only  10%  of  the  land.  At  tha 
same  time,  the  2Ji%  of  the  rural  *^rwM*mm  ^^tuj 
lived  by  renting  out  land,  owned  94J%  of 
the  land  outright  and  oaatroUed  muofa  more 
Indirectly.  Although  In  theory  tha  nasdi  of 
the  landleea  and  landpoor  wars  suppossd  to 
be  sssuaged  by  a  share  of  oommnoal  lands. 
which  constituted  an  estimated  20  to  38% 
of  tbe  total  cultivated  farm  land  In  the 
North,  the  reality  was  th*t  theee  lands  ware 
usually  monopojilsed  by  local  notablea,  who 
exploited  them  for  their  own  profit.* 

These  statistics  convey  the  picture  of  a 
social  and  economic  structure  which  kept 
the  maJ<Hlty  of  poor  peasants  in  permanent 
economic  bondage  to  the  landlord  and  on  the 
margin  of  survival.  Rents  osuaUy  ranged 
from  60  to  78%  of  total  yMds.  Oooatantly  In 
dsbt  to  his  landlord  or  anoither  uaerer  and 


Footnotes  at  end  of  chapter. 


often  farced  to  beg  ^nnngtt  rle»  to  feed  his 
family  from  one  ^jr  to  tbe  nact,  the  poor 
peasant  was  oomplstely  at  ths  msrsy  of  the 
landlord.  When  famine  stru^  after  flood  or 
drought,  tt  was  the  poor  peasanta  wbo  were 
most  likely  to  starve.>* 

The  revolution  of  August  1948  and  the  war 
of  reelstance  against  tbe  French  which  fol- 
lowed did  not  fundamentally  alter  the  land 
tenure  system  of  North  Vietnam,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  large  landowner*  who  worked 
for  the  French  had  their  land  eonfiacated 
and  redistributed.  By  1963,  according  to  a 
D.  R.  V.  survey  of  9S  vlUages  and  31  hamlets 
In  16  provinces,  landlords  still  eoPtroUed 
17%  of  the  cultivated  land  while  the  poor 
peasants  controlled  only  18%  of  the  land." 
Although  the  D.  R.  V.  Introduced  limited  re- 
forms aimed  at  reducing  the  rents  from  the 
former  50  to  70%  of  the  crop  to  28%  and  re- 
ducing the  interest  on  loans  to  poor  peasants, 
compliance  by  the  landlords  waa  limited, 
even  In  areas  which  had  long  been  liberated. 

Tbe  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  partial 
reforms  wars  both  political  and  ecopomlc. 
With  the  mnphaals  during  the  iinJsMfiiie  on 
the  need  to  maintain  tight  unttyvof  all  social 
strata  to  opposs  ths  French,  pwants  fre- 
quently were  not  informed  by  local  cadres 
of  their  new  rights  or  of  ths  necessity  to 
struggle  for  them."  In  fact,  the  official  Lao 
Dong  Party  organ  made  tt  clear  that,  al- 
though peasanta  should  demand  their  rights, 
the  method  to  be  used  was  negotiation  with 
the  landlord,  not  coercicm."  As  one  article 
In  a  party  organ  put  It,  "If  the  peasants  are 
not  tactful.  It  wtll  harm  the  spbit  of  unity 
of  the  resistance". "  With  the  peasanta  thus 
disooursged  from  taking  direct  action  against 
them,  many  landowners  simply  ussd  thslr 
much  greater  economic  power  to  Intimi- 
date tenanta  who  might  heslUte  to  pay  the 
rent  rtamanrted  of  them.  This  was  doos  by  re- 
fusing to  rent  a  buffalo  or  loan  paddy  to  ths 
tenant  whan  they  were  urgently  needed  or 
by  threatanlng  to  throw  tincooperatlve  ten- 
anta off  the  land  tn  favor  of  more  submis- 
sive ones."  Since  tenants  could  not  afford 
to  run  theee  risks,  the  early  reform  decreee 
probably  did  not  help  most  of  the  poor  peas- 
anta to  any  significant  extent.  The  re&llza- 
tkm  by  the  party  leadership  that  Uttle  pro- 
grass  had  bsen  made  In  rent  reduction  Is  in- 
dloatad  by  a  1880  article  In  a  party  organ 
which  aakad.  "What  has  ths  August  Revolu- 
tlon  broogbt  for  the  peaasnts?"  and  an- 
swered. "Vsry  Itttle"." 

D.  B.  V.  Isadsra  felt  that  thla  situation 
oould  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  For  tt  was 
the  poor  and  lanrtlsaa  peaaanto  who  consti- 
tuted tha  bulk  of  tha  recrutu  for  the  I^o- 
pla'B  Army  as  the  war  entered  tta  final  stags: 
tt  waa  they  who  had  made  the  heavlaet  aaerl- 
floa  In  Uvea  to  ff»»«n«nit  the  French  ptaeenoe. 
Oanaral  Vo  Nguyen  Olap  had  an  urgent  naed 
to  coattntM  tha  rapid  buildup  of  hla  army 
for  the  major  battlea  switch  still  lay  ahead 
In  the  North.  Aa  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  deolaisd  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  Dscember  1988: 

*"!%•  mors  ths  Resistance  War  davalopa  the 
more  aaanpower  and  wealth  tt  rsqulrss.  It  Is 
the  pssHsnts  who  liava  oantributed  the  mam 
foroe  of  the  reaistsnos.  We  must  liberate 
tham  from  tha  feudal  yoke  and  ensurs  ths 
onnrtltlons  for  them  to  dsvslop  thslr  potan- 
tlaUty  In  order  to  be  able  to  moblllae  thla 
huge  force  in  the  service  of  the  resistaiMx 
until  final  victory."  >* 

Thua  It  was  the  urgent  need  to  m»tvii%t 
the  poor  peesants  for  s  flnal  push  to  victory, 
over  the  French  wtxlch  determined  the  pre- 
cise timing  of  the  *>«c<"^'i^  at  the  land  re- 
form. But  It  la  dsar  that  a  radical  agrarian 
reform  wotild  tiltlmately  have  been  neces- 
sary In  any  case.  For  the  land  tenure  system 
In  North  Vietnam  waa  not  only  eoonomlMUy 
regreaslve  and  an  obstacle  to  Increassd  pro- 
duction bui  preventsd  the  poor  peaaants  who 
oomprlsed  the  majority  of  the  population 
from  Mhlavlng  the  status  and  dignity  prom- 
ised by  tbe  Vietnamese  Revolution. 


But  those  writers  who  have  portsayed  tha 
land  reform  aa  eoooomlcally  and  socially  un- 
neceesary  and  as  tbe  product  of  tba  ideo- 
logical fanaticism  of  the  Vletnameee  laadare 
have  brushed  aside  ths  sodal  and  eoonosnif. 
conditions  which  made  It  Imperative."  From 
hla  first  study  of  ths  DJI.V.  until  his  daattx 
in  1987.  Bernard  Fall  argusd  consistently  that 
the  land  reform  was  unneoassary  and  thers- 
fore  a  doctrinaire  poUtloal  exarclsa.  Hla  un- 
wavering disapproval  of  the  land  reform  was 
bassd  on  the  erroneous  sssiimptlon  that  ths 
problem  of  Inequsllty  of  land  ownership  was 
"aeute"  in  South  Vietnam  but  not  in  the 
North."  In  his  first  analysis  of  the  land  re- 
form. Faa  aessrted  that  96.7%  of  the  "total 
farm  land  area"  In  Tonkin  was  "tilled  by 
owiters" — a  statement  which  would  lead  on* 
to  brieve  that  only  1.8%  of  tbe  farm  land 
was  worked  by  tenant  farmer*.**  If  true,  it 
would  Indeed  have  made  Tonkin's  lajMlhoid- 
log  aystsm  alUMSt  ideal.  But  the  souroe  from 
wtilch  he  took  the  figure  warned  that  98.7% 
referred  not  to  the  percentage  of  farming 
unlta  tilled  by  the  owner  (much  lees  the 
"total  farm  land  area"  tlUed  by  thslr  own- 
ers) but  to  the  percentage  of  landowners  who 
did  not  r«it  out  all  their  land."  In  other 
words  U7o  of  all  those  wbo  owned  land 
were  landlords  whose  only  income  was  from 
renting  it  to  other*.  Fall's  statement  oom- 
pletrty  mlsrepreeented  the  real  situation, 
wtilob  wss  that  the  majority  of  the  peaaante 
either  owned  no  land  or  so  Uttls  that  they 
had  to  rent  additional  land  from  a  landlord 
to  survive.  Yet  the  statement  that  96.7%  of 
the  laitd  was  owned  by  those  who  tilled  !t  waa 
later  tiaed  by  the  Saiigon  government  In  at- 
tacking tbe  North  Vletnameee  land  reform 
aa  eoooccnlcally  needless.** 

Fall  should  have  been  aware  of  the  very 
high  proportion  of  the  landowners  who  did 
not  own  enough  land  to  support  their  fami- 
llea.  for  he  m«itloned  in  the  same  study 
the  fact  that  61%  of  the  landowners  held 
leea  than  one  acre — an  amount  which  bis 
own  calculations  showed  to  be  too  small  to 
support  an  average  alaed  peasant  family  of 
five.**  Yet.  as  lats  as  1963,  he  was  stUl  aa- 
aertlng  that  in  Itmkln,  more  than  98%  of 
the  tilled  land  was  owned  by  sntall-bolders 
and  concluding  that.  "To  apeak  of  land  re- 
form' la  fardoal".*'  Slmllaily.  in  rtlsmlaslng 
the  need  for  radical  land  rsdlstrlbutlon. 
Hoang  Van  Chi  cltee  flgurea  from  Bntry 
showing  that  81%  of  the  landowners  held 
IMS  than  8  bsctaree  tn  pre-revolutlonary  Ton- 
kin.* Hla  purpoee  is  obviously  to  portray 
North  Vietnam  as  a  rsglon  of  small-land- 
owmsrs.  But  this  figure  also  mtslsarts  ths 
rsader.  sines  tt  doss  not  say  anything  about 
tha  Isnillasa  and  landpoor  peasant*  wtio  made 
up  tiM  majority  of  the  population.  In  this 
manner,  statlstleal  data  has  been  misused 
to  make  the  distribution  of  land  In  ths 
North  appsar  mors  squltable. 

The  Usa  that  the  land  tenure  system  in 
Itarth  Vietnam  was  ons  of  eontentad  small 
landewnscB  waa  sagsriy  sslasd  tipon  by  oA- 
dal  American  spokssman  to  discredit  tba 
North  Vletnameee  land  reform.  The  CIA's 
Oeorge  Carvsr.  In  a  1967  essay  in  Foreign 
Affairs,  wrote:  "Though  there  were  Inequltlee 
in  land  ownarmhlp  In  North  Vlstnam.  tba 
Bsd  Blvar  dalta  had  tbe  most  extensive  pat- 
tern of  private  ownsnhlp  to  be  found  any- 
wlMre  in  Asia"."  Ilila  "extensive  pattern  of 
private  ownership"  did  itot,  of  oourss.  In- 
sure that  the  peasanta  had  snfflrtsnt  food 
for  subsistence,  nor  did  it  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  peasant  labor  through  op- 
pressive tenancy  arrangemenu.  But  Carver 
waa  either  unaware  of  the  basic  data  on 
the  landowning  system  in  the  North  or  choee 
to  Ignore  it.  This  mlsleartlng  statement  wes 
only  the  prelude  to  his  eonolnslon  that  tb» 
rationale  for  tbe  land  reform  waa  "rooted  tn 
the  dogmatic  fanaticism  of  the  Vletnamsss 
Communist  leadenAilp". 

The  same  authors  who  have  attempted  to 
portray    the   land   tMiure  system   tn  North 
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VlaCiMm  IB  such  »  w»7  aA  to  dany  Che  n«*d 
for  land  rvform  hare  alao  »tt«aipt«<l  to  mlnl- 
mkM  th»  kctuAl  eoononUe  beneflta  which  the 
poor  pouaate  dariwmi  ftom  the  raform.  Here 
•gain,  K  WM  VUl  who  took  the  ttf»*te»t  pdna 
to  prove  the  point  vlth  atatletleal  evldenoe. 
and  acaln  that  evldenoe  waa  serloaaly  abused. 

BoorOing  the  results  ot  the  land  refarm  as 
"eeoBomlcaUy  absurd".  VaU  argued  that  the 
rasoltlng  parous  ot  land  were  hopelewly  In- 
wtoquato.  Aoeordtac  to  oOelal  D.  R.  T.  sta- 
tistics which  hs  used  In  TKe  Two  Viet-I9mm», 
the  average  share  of  land  distributed  to  agrt- 
eoltiual  workan.  poor  peasants  and  some 
"'H'ff*  peasants  was  about  one  acre,  which 
tncrsaseil  the  total  holding  at  the  average 
poor  peasant  fkmlly  of  five  to  1.78  acree  and 
that  of  the  average  agricultural  laborer^ 
family  to  IJO  acree.'  PaU  aeeerts  Chat  at 
lease  one  hectare  (3.47  acres)  was  required 
by  an  svaraga  family  for  subsistence  farming. 
wtlheut  *»pi»tw>m  how  he  reached  this  oon- 
eltislon."  It  appears  that  bis  a.47-acre  mini- 
mum derives  from  the  figure  of  800  grams  of 
rice  per  day  per  person,  which  he  had  cited 
elsewhere  as  the  minimum  necessary  for  ade- 
quate nutrition.'* 

But  an  lnvestlgatl<Mi  of  the  data  on  rloe 
consumption  In  Vtetnazn  reveals  that  this 
standard  was  quite  extravagant:  the  average 
rice  c<Misuinptlon  per  person  per  day  In  the 
much  wealthier  Mekong  Delta  region  of 
South  Vietnam,  according  to  ein  official  survey 
in  19S0.  was  only  about  470  grams  per  day." 
Another  s\irvey  of  six  different  3outh  Vlst- 
nsnrmnfi  provinces  and  Saigon  carried  out  at 
about  the  same  time  discovered  that  the 
province  with  the  highest  average  dally  oon- 
sumptlon  of  rice  per  person  was  Phong  Dlnh. 
with  473  grams,  while  the  poorest  provinces 
had  an  average  of  less  than  400  grams." 
Theee  figures  compel  us  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  alleged  Inadsquacy  of  the  plots  dis- 
tributed under  the  land  reform  program  in 
the  North. 

As  of  IMO,  just  over  half  of  the  culti- 
vated rice  land  tn  North  Vietnam  produced 
two  crops  annuaDy.  However,  even  those  par- 
cels which  grew  only  one  crop  per  year 
appear  to  have  been  capable  ot  producing 
Miougb  rice  to  feed  each  family  member  ss 
well  ss  the  average  Mekong  Delta  peasant — 
even  using  an  extremely  conservative  esti- 
mate of  paddy  production  per  acre. 

The  average  per  acre  rloe  production  In 
19M.  1967  and  19M.  according  to  official 
D  R.  V  stattetles.  was  763.736  and  S38  Icllos 
respectively  »  But  even  If  we  take  a  figure  as 
low  as  600  kilos  of  paddy  as  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  one  acre,  we  find  that  1.75  acres 
would  produce  1060  kUoe  of  paddy  per  year, 
or  3875  grams  per  day.  After  subtracting  30% 
for  lose  of  weight  in  the  mllltng  procses,  the 
1.75  seres  would  provide  roughly  2300  grams 
I>er  day.  or  460  grams  for  each  member  ctf  an 
average  peasant  family  of  five. 

The  real  meaning  of  this  statistic  can  best 
be  understood  by  comparing  It  not  with  Fall's 
arbitrary  requirement  of  800  grams  of  rice 
per  day  but  with  the  364  grams  which  Tves 
Henry's  more  detailed  study  reported  aa  the 
average  dally  consumption  of  rice  per  person 
In  Tonkin  In  1933."  Since  there  had  befn  no 
increase  tn  the  piroductlvlty  of  rlceland  In 
the  two  decades  which  preceded  the  land  re- 
form. It  Is  likely  that  this  figure  represented 
the  approximate  level  of  consumption  for  the 
majority  of  peasants  when  the  land  reform 
program  began.  In  dismissing  the  land  reform 
program  as  "economlcsJly  absurd".  Pall 
simply  Ignored  the  evidence  of  a  fundamental 
Improvement  In  the  nutrition  of  the  aver- 
age poor  peasant  family.  In  fact,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  after  the  land  reform  North  Viet- 
namese peasants  were  at  least  as  well  fed  as 
peasants  tn  the  much  more  fertile  Mekong 
Delta,  where  tbe  exploitative  land  tenure 
system  had  not  yet  been  abolished. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  available  data 
concerning  tbe  land  tenure  system  In  North 
Vietnam  before  the  land  ntotra  as  well  as 


the  actual  economic  benefits  derived  from 
the  reform  by  the  peasants  indicates  that 
there  were  sound  social  and  economic  rea- 
sons for  a  radical  redistribution  of  land  by 
the  D.  R.  V.  Tbe  land  reform  cannot  tie  ac- 
curately portrayed,  therefore,  as  merely  the 
piDduct  at  abstract  ideology  or  as  an  "ex- 
cuse"  for  the  liquidation  of  socUl  and  poltt- 
leal  opponents. 

rOOTMO^SS 

>  The  land  reform  program  is  sometlmas 
confused  with  the  later  phase  of  North  Viet- 
namese agricultural  policy  In  which  coopera- 
tives were  ostabllshed;  hence  the  alleged 
"bloodbath"  may  be  associated  In  some  minds 
with  tbe  later  "collectivization"  program  Ln 
the  rural  areas.  But  that  phase  did  not  liegln 
until  Noveml>er  1968,  nearly  two  and  a  half 
years  after  the  end  of  the  land  reform  piroc- 
ess.  Tbe  allegations  of  a  "bloodbath,"  there- 
fore, have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "collectivi- 
zation" of  agriculture.  In  contrast  to  the  land 
lefoorm,  the  campaign  to  establish  coopera- 
tives was  gradual  and  nonooerclve.  This 
analysis  concerns  only  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram which  began  In  1963  and  was  completed 
in  1966. 
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Chapter  m.  LAifn  Retorm  Policies  : 
Mttrical  and  Real 

Secondary  sources  which  have  portrayed 
the  Noitb  Vietnamese  land  reform  as  an 
Ideologically-Inspired  campaign  of  mass 
murder  have  based  their  case  almost  en- 
tirely on  Hoang  Van  Chl's  supposedly  au- 
thoritative account.  An  examination  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  "bloodbath"  allega- 
tion must  iMgln,  therefore,  with  Hotuig  Van 
Chl's  description  of  the  objectives  and  meth- 
ods of  the  land  reform. 

That  description  can  be  briefly  summar- 
ized In  three  basic  assertions:  1)  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  leaders,  following  the 
lead  of  their  Communist  mentors,  used  land 
reform  as  a  means  of  physically  liquidating 
the  landlord  and  rich  peasant  classes;  3) 
in  order  to  insure  the  completeness  of  the 
liquidation,  they  established  arbitrary  quo- 
tas of  landlords  to  be  discovered  and  exe- 
cuted In  each  village;  3)  tbe  murdor  and  ter- 
ror required  to  accomplish  the  task  went  so 
far  as  to  engulf  party  members,  resistance 
veterans  and  Innocent  people,  with  the  re- 
sult that  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  people  wen  killed  In  a  massive  "blood- 
bath". 

The  central  allegation  In  Chl's  aeoount  Is 
that  the  aim  of  DJEl.V.  Isaden  was  the 
•Olquldatlon  of  the  defenseless  landowning 
class".'  In  support  of  this  charge,  Chi  quotss 
what  he  calls  t^e  "Famous  slogan"  of  tbs 
Lao  Dong  Party  regarding  rural  olassss: 
"Depend  completely  on  the  poor  and  landless 
peasants,  unite  with  the  middle  level  peas 
ants,  seek  an  understanding  with  the  rich 
peasants  and  liquidate  the  landlords." '  The 
slogan  in  question  was  indeed  "famous", 
since  It  represented  the  general  policy  of 
the  party  during  the  land  reform,  whloh 
every  cadre  was  expected  to  understand 
thoroughly.  But  Mr.  Ohl  misquotes  the 
slogan  and,  in  the  process,  completely  mis- 
represents the  D.  R.  V.'s  policy  toward  the 
landlord  class.  The  slogan  actually  said, 
"abolish  the  federal  regime  of  land  owner- 
ship In  a  matter  that  Is  discriminating, 
methodical  and  under  sound  leadership". ' 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  slogan  calling  on  the 
people  to  "liquidate  landlords". 

This  egregious  misquotation  puts  In  shaip 
relief  Hoang  Van  Chl's  attempt  to  distort  tbe 
real  objectives  of  the  land  reform,  whloh  wore 
to  alx>llsh  the  hold  of  landlords  over  peasants 
and  bring  about  a  more  equitable  ■h»Hrij  of 
North  Vietnam's  agricultural  resoiiroes.  Al- 
though HOang  Van  Chl's  aocount  puts  great 
emphasis  on  the  public  denxmclatton  and 
trial  of  landlords,  it  falsely  portrays  tlialr 
actual  function  In  the  context  of  tlM  D Jt-V.'s 
basic  policy  toward  the  landloKls. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Chl's  allegations,  only 
those  landlords  who  had  oommlttad  serious 
crimes  were  to  be  publicly  denounosd  by 
local  peasants  and  put  on  trial.  At  tbe  very 
beginning  of  the  land  reform  process.  In 
1963,  when  peasants  were  first  encouraged 
to  denounce  landlortls  who  had  oommltted 
crimes,  Nhan  Dan  enqihaslzed  the  need  to 
avoid  any  Indiscriminate  attack  on  Isnd- 
ownets.  "The  object  of  the  strug^e  Is  not 
all  the  landowners  but  only  those  who  re- 
fuse to  abide  by  tbe  policy,  who  refuse  to 
reduce  rents  and  debts",  It  stated.  Those 
who  essentially  abided  by  the  law,  it  added, 
"even  thoiigh  they  have  a  few  sbovtoom- 
Ings",  would  be  "pardoned".' 

The  August  1968  resolution  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  Political  Bureau,  whloh  set  forth 
the  political  line  to  be  followed  during  the 
land  reform  program,  also  makes  olear  tbe 
fundamental  Importance  attached  by  the 
Viet  Mlnh  leaders  to  dlstlngul^lng  among 
different  kinds  of  landowners  In  order  to 
avoid  needleesly  alienating  those  who  had 
supported  the  resistance.  "We  must  pay  at- 
tention to  distinctions  in  our  actions  re- 
garding landowners",  it  stated,  "fundamen- 
tally dividing  t^e  landowning  class  and 
patronizing  in  the  correct  manner  these 
who  have  participated  In  the  resistance,  be- 
cause tbe  fewer  enemies  we  have,  the  t>et- 
ter." » 

Policies  toward  the  landlord  class  were  to 
be  based  on  a  three-fold  disUnctlon,  de- 
pending on  both  the  past  political  attitudes 
and  l>ehavior  of  the  landlord  and  whether  or 
not  he  reeisted  the  land  reform  program. 
Those  who  had  actively  participated  In  the 
struggle  against  the  French  were  to  be  oon- 
sldered  "resistance  landowners"  and  were 
to  receive  special  consideration  and  oompen- 
satlon  in  the  redistribution  of  their  ezoees 
land.  Those  who  were  not  active  In  the  Vie* 
Minh  but  who  did  not  resist  the  D.  R.  V.'s 
laws  and  had  committed  no  serious  offenses 
against  peasants  were  to  be  classified  as 
"ordinary  landowners".  They  were  to  retain 
a  piece  of  land  to  till  themselves  and  could 
change  their  class  status  after  three  to  five 
years  of  honest  labor.* 

A  final  category  of  landowners  was  reserved 
for  "traitors,"  "reactlonarlee,"  and  "dishonest 
and  wicked  notable" — those  who  had  oom- 
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mlttad  more  serious  crimes.  As  a  pamphlet 
issued  in  IBM  by  the  National  Peasants'  As- 
sociation explained:  "A  swere  punishment  is 
reserved  for  traitors,  orlmlnals,  notorious 
citizens  hatad  by  local  people,  and  reaction- 
army  elements  who  try  to  destroy  our  resist- 
ance and  land  reform  movements."  Those 
who  received  hard  labor  sentences  of  more 
than  five  years,  it  said,  would  not  receive 
any  land,  but  their  families  were  entitled  to 
enough  land  for  subsistence  provided  they 
were  not  accomplices  in  the  land  owner's 
cnmss.' 

Tlie  sentences  which  ooiUd  lie  meted  out 
to  landowners  who  violated  various  laws  In 
connection  with  tbe  rent  reduction  and 
land  reform  campaigns  were  fixed  by  Decree 
161  of  April  13,  1963.  Leeaer  offenses,  such 
as  dnnandlng  illegal  rent  or  attempting  to 
(Uepmne  land  to  evade  the  new  law.  were 
liable  to  punishments  ranging  from  a  warn- 
ing to  inqnlsoninent  up  to  one  year.  The 
daatructum  by  a  landowner  of  his  own 
prt^)erty  "for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
peasants  or  satx>taglng  production"  was  con- 
sidered more  serious  and  was  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  from  one  to  five 
years.  Those  actions  aiming  at  disrupting  the 
land  reform  through  oriljery,  threats,  rumors 
or  other  means  were  punishable  by  prison 
terms  of  ttiree  to  ten  years.  And  tbe  most 
serious  nrlmss,  punlsbatde  by  prison  terms 
ranging  from  ten  years  to  life  or  by  death 
sentence,  included  "organizing  armed  bands 
and  directing  them  in  agreement  with  the 
imperialists  and  puppet  administration  in 
(»der  to  commit  acts  of  violence;  attempts 
upon  tbe  lives  of  peasants  and  experienced 
workers;  arson  and  destruction  of  dwellings. 
warehottses,  foodstuffs,  crops,  or  irrigation 
works;  instigation  or  direction  of  dis- 
orders".' 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  in  19B4,  in 
oonformlty  with  the  Geneva  Agreement's 
provision  forbidding  reprisals,  tbe  Slogan 
"OvMthrow  traitors,  reactlonarlee.  and  dis- 
honest and  wicked  notablee"  was  replaced 
by  the  slogan  "Overthrow  dishonest  and 
wicked  notables".  The  prooeduree  In  the  mass 
mobilization  oan^Miign  were  also  changed 
to  forbid  any  general  aoousatlona  of  political 
crlmee  and  to  allow  only  civil  and  criminal 
charges  to  be  l]ro\ight  against  landlords.* 

Far  from  assuming  all  landlords  to  be 
guilty  of  some  crime,  the  party's  expectation 
clearly  was  that  tbe  vast  majority  of  them 
would  be  (dassttled  as  "ordinary"  landowners 
and  would  therefore  be  able  to  redeem  them- 
selv«8  through  lat>or  on  their  own  land.  As 
the  same  government  pamphlet  explained, 
"The  reason  we  give  land  to  landlords  is  to 
open  the  way  for  them  to  wortc  for  a  living 
and  to  reform.  This  Is  the  humane  policy  of 
our  govanunent.""  This  iMSlc  policy,  widely 
publicized  In  the  Lao  Dong  party  organs 
throughout  the  land  reform,  is  far  removed 
from  the  bloodthirsty  objectives  attributed 
to  the  party  by  Hoang  Van  Chi  and  others. 

One  of  the  standard  allegations  about  tbe 
land  refoim,  found  In  a  numtier  of  souroes. 
Is  that  the  D.  R.  V.'s  leaders  established  in 
advance  a  "quota"  of  landlords  to  bs  de- 
nounced and  executed  in  each  village,  which 
put  pressure  on  cadres  to  "discover"  land- 
lords to  tje  punished  even  where  none  In  fact 
existed.  The  story  first  appeared  in  a  July 
1967,  Time  magazine  article  which  clearly  re- 
flected the  work  of  official  propagandists  in 
Saigon.  Dramatically  entitled,  "Land  of  tbe 
Mourning  Widows",  it  descrllJed  how  the  land 
reform  had  turned  Into  a  "bloodbath"  be- 
cause "the  preetlge  of  each  Communist  cadre 
was  made  dependent  on  the  numl>er  of  land- 
lords sent  to  the  gallows"." 

It  seems  to  t>e  more  than  coincidence  that 
at  about  tbe  same  time  as  the  Time  article 
appeared,  Hoang  Van  Chi  was  working  on  a 
book,  published  in  January  1966.  in  which  he 
claimed  that  tbe  Lao  Dong  Party  Central 
Committee  had  established  a  quota  of  five 
death  sentences  in  every  hamlet  in  North 


Vietnam.  He  further  asserted  that  Chlnsae 
advisers  not  only  had  "taught  tbe  peasants 
how  to  classify  the  population"  but  also  had 
controlled  tbe  whole  land  reform  "point  by 
point"." 

In  bis  later  b<x>k  Mr.  Chi  carried  the  story 
further  and,  tn  the  process,  oontradlcted  hU 
earlier  version.  Chinees  advisers,  he  allseed, 
had  insisted  on  a  second  classtfloatlon  of  pop- 
ulation, after  the  flrst  one  did  not  produce 
enough  landowners  to  suit  them.  Ttie  result, 
be  claimed,  was  that  five  tlmee  more  land- 
lords were  found  in  each  village  and  that 
the  Central  Committee  then  gave  orders  for 
an  Increase  in  death  sentences  from  one  to 
five  per  village.^*  Since  the  Vietnamese  vlllsge 
Is  made  up  of  several  hamlets,  thu  revised 
version  of  the  "quota"  allegation  represented 
a  significant  retreat  from  his  earlier  datm 
that  the  quota  was  set  at  five  per  hamlet. 

Hoang  Van  Chl's  unsubstantiated  aeoount 
of  landlord  quotas  was  quickly  picked  up  and 
preoented  as  fact  by  other  propagandists 
working  to  discredit  tbe  North  Vietnanaas 
leadership  as  blood-thirsty  and  dc^matle. 
tven  before  Mr.  Chl's  book  was  publlshsd  in 
tb/>  UJ9.,  a  certain  William  Kaye,  Idsnttflad 
only  as  a  "specialist  in  Asian  and  Communist 
agrailan  problema" — the  usual  words  ussd  to 
oonosaU  the  Identity  of  U.S.  intelligence  ana- 
lyats — wrote,  "A  predataimined  number  o* 
landlords  had  to  t>e  found  in  each  village, 
even  if  they  did  not,  in  fact,  exist." "  "Hie 
CIA's  Oeorge  Carver  similarly  charged  that 
"sach  land  reform  team  bad  a  pre-aasignsd 
quota  of  death  sentences  and  bard  labor  im- 
prlsonmsnta  to  mete  out  and  theae  quotas 
were  seldom  underfulfllled"." 

A  more  important  voice  In  swaying  AnMrl- 
can  public  opinion  was  that  of  Bernard  FML 
Apparently  drawing  upon  Hoang  Van  Ohlls 
account,  he  wrote.  In  77te  Two  Viet-Nams, 
"Local  party  offidaU  began  to  deliver  vert- 
table  quotas  of  landlords  and  rich  peasants, 
even  In  areas  where  the  difference  betweao 
tbe  largest  and  smallest  village  plots  was  a 
quarter  of  an  acre '.)•  Titus  tbe  legend  of 
tbe  "landlord  quotas"  was  well  on  Its  way 
to  becoming  history. 

Scholarly  objecUvtty,  however,  surely  n~ 
quired  more  evidence  than  Hoang  Van  Chl's 
undocumented  account  t>efore  preeentli^ 
the  landlord  quota  story  as  fact.  No  one 
who  waa  familiar  with  the  concepts  and 
methods  employed  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
or  had  studied  the  basic  party  and  gowm- 
ment  dociiments  of  tbe  land  reform  period 
could  have  seriously  entertained  the  noUon 
that  Hanoi  would  call  for  tbs  classification, 
arrest  or  execution  of  an  arbitrarily  high 
number  of  people. 

In  fact,  tbe  most  comprehensive  aeoount 
of  the  land  reform  program  available  pro- 
vides detailed  evidence  that  the  Partys  pol- 
icy was  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  at- 
tributed to  it  by  Mr.  Chi.  Far  from  having 
dwnanded  a  "quota"  of  "dishonest  and 
wicked  notables"  to  be  executed  in  each  vil- 
lage, the  party  leadership  acted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  campaign  to  limit  the  num- 
lier  of  landlords  which  oould  l>e  lirought 
before  the  public  for  denunciation  and  trial 
In  any  one  village.  The  reason  for  thU 
action,  according  to  this  account,  was  that 
during  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  rent 
reduction  campaign,  carried  out  in  a  few 
selected  villages  in  1963.  the  peaaante  were 
denouncing  on  the  average  from  10  to  16 
landlords  for   crimes   In  each   village." 

Fearing  that  the  denunciation  of  thU 
many  landlords  In  the  vlUagee  would  com- 
plicate and  lengthen  the  land  reform  cam- 
paign and  arouse  unneceesary  opposition 
among  potential  allies  In  the  landlord  class, 
the  Political  Bureau  decided  in  August  1953, 
to  "narrow  the  attack".  During  the  second 
phase  of  the  rent  reduction  campaign  the 
land  reform  cadree  were  ordered  to  bring 
only  thoee  landlords  with  the  most  serious 
or  tbe  most  nvunero\ts  charges  against  them 
before   these  public  denunciation   sessions. 
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SpsctflcaUy.  each  vUlagv  wm  pennlttad  to 
bring  no  more  than  three  lAndlonls  before 
midx  denunciation  Mealons.^  Tbe  otber 
Iftndlorcto  aoeuaed  of  Crimea  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  undergo  selT-crltlcUm  before  the 
ProTlnce  Admlnlatratlve  Committee  and 
then  to  admit  their  mL..Akee  before  the  vU- 
lac*  OoDcreaa  of  Peaaanta'  Repreeentatlvea, 
which  tvould  th«n  demand  that  tbe  land- 
lorda  make  reatltutlon  for  any  wrongs  done 
to  peaaanta. 

Aa  a  reault  of  this  procedure,  according 
to  tlila  D.  &.  V.  aocoxint.  each  vlUage  In 
which  the  rent  reduction  campaign  waa 
carried  out  had  an  average  of  3.1  landown- 
era  publicly  denounced  and  tried.  An  aver- 
age of  3.8  otherm  were  brought  before  the 
Oongraaa  of  Peaaanta'  Repreeentatlvea  on 
laaaar  chargea."  In  1875  vlllagea  the  number 
of  landowners  tried  for  serious  crlmee  waa 
aosa  or  8.8%  of  the  total  number  of  thoae 
olaaalflad  as  landowners." 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  only  those 
erlmas  involving  conspiring  with  the  "im- 
partallats  and  puppet  administration."  at- 
tampta  on  the  lives  of  peasants  or  cadres, 
or  dsatruetlon  of  public  or  peasants'  prop- 
erty were  punishable  by  prison  terms  longer 
t:h».n  tan  yeara.  And  the  figures  released  by 
D.  R.  V.  after  the  completion  of  the  1963-64 
phaaa  of  the  land  reform  In  August  1B64 
show  that  death  aentencea  repreaentad  under 
10%  of  tbe  total  number  of  sentences 
banded  down  by  the  land  reform  courta. 
The  statUtloa  for  886  vlUagea  which  had 
gone  through  the  proceaa  of  mass  moblll- 
ntlon  for  land  reform  showed  that  a  total 
of  about  1350  landowners  had  bean  de- 
nounced for  their  crimes  of  whom  135  had 
been  given  death  aemtenoea,  while  about 
1.200  wore  given  prison  terms." 

The  story  of  "landlord  quotas",  therefore,  Is 
contradicted  by  the  official  documentary  evi- 
dence  ooncemlng   berth   the   prooedi^rea  for 
handling  these  landownera  accused  of  crimes, 
and  the  actual  number  of  landlords  tried, 
sentenced  and  executed. 
Hoang    Van    Chl'i    effort    to    portray    the 
quotas"  as  a  result  of  Chinese  Communist 
direction  of  the  program  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  propaganda  campaign  carried 
out  by  the  Diem  government's  psychological 
warfare    organs    during    this    period.    Diem 
wanted  to  convince  his  own  people  and  the 
American   public    that  North   Vietnam   had 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
mualsta.  hoping  to  exploit  politically  the  ani- 
mosity toward  the  Chinese  prevalent  Ln  both 
countries.  As  early  as  August  1954.  the  newly- 
created    Diem    regime    was    already    broad- 
casting a  wholly   fabricated  story  of  50.000 
Communist   Chinese   troops  In  North  Viet- 
nam, along  with  Chinese  advisers  who.  In 
the    words   of    the    anonymous   scriptwriter, 
"demanded  grand  receptions  with  beautiful 
young  girls  to  entertain  them,  rice  and  meat 
af  quality,  and  so  forth". »  The  same  broad- 
cast linked  the  supposed  Chinese  menace  to 
North   Vietnam   with   the   land   reform   pro- 
gram, citing  reports  of  5,000  Chlneee  admin- 
istrative cadre  preparing  to  go  to  Vietnam  to 
train  Viet  Minh  land  reform  teams. 

But  In  1966,  Saigon's  propaganda  began 
claiming  that  the  Chinese  advisers  were  actu- 
ally running  the  North  Vletnameee  govern- 
ment. In  August  1956,  Dlem'B  embassy  in 
Washington  carried  an  article  in  its  weekly 
bulletin.  News  Prom  Vlet-Nam,  which 
claimed  reports  by  refugeee  from  the  North 
of  great  resentment  on  the  part  of  North 
Vietnamese  pMople  toward  tbe  "belltcoee.  ar- 
rogant attitude  of  Red  Chinese  cadres  who 
are  entering  North  Vietnam  in  great  numbers 
to  take  up  Important  government  and  army 
positions"."  Thus  Hoang  Van  Cbi's  first 
published  account  of  the  land  reform,  writ- 
ten In  1957,  put  the  Chinese  advisers  in 
charge  of  the  program  from  the  beginning 
and  controlling  it  "point  by  point",  and  not 
merely  training  Viet  Mlnh  cadres.'^ 


Hoang  Van  Chl's  account  of  Chinese  super- 
vision over  the  land  reform  was  promoted 
enthusiastically  by  certain  American  and 
British  authors  interested  in  portraying  the 
D.  R.  V.  as  being  under  Chinese  Influence.  The 
mysterlouf  WUliam  Kaye.  for  example,  wrote 
tlist  the  landlords  were  tried  "under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Chinese  advisers". "  P.  J. 
Honey,  the  British  specialist  on  Vietnam  who 
had  introduced  Hoang  Van  Chl's  book  to 
.Mnerlcan  readers,  asserted  that  "each  of  the 
agrarian  reform  teams  was  advised  euid  su- 
pervised by  Chinese  Instructors." "  Oeorge 
Carver  of  tbe  OIA  repeated  the  argument, 
although  with  some  qualification,  stating 
that  "some"  of  the  land  reform  teams  "al- 
moat  certainly  had  Chinese  advisers"."  By 
that  time  American  propagandists  were  giv- 
ing greater  emphasis  to  the  theme  at  sup- 
posed Chinese  influence  over  the  D.  R.  V., 
but  even  Carver  apparently  felt  that  Hoang 
Van  Chl's  allegation  of  tbe  Chinese  "point 
by  point"  control  of  the  land  reform  program 
went  too  far. 

Another  class  said  to  have  been  Included 
in  the  D.  R.  V.'s  plan  for  liquidation  Is  the 
rich  peasant  class.  According  to  Hoang  Van 
Chi.  this  was  accomplished  simply  by  claaat- 
fylng  all  rich  peasants  and  even  "strong 
middle  level  peasants"  and  "landldrds"." 
Bernard  Pall  made  the  same  charge,  writ- 
ing that  rich  peasants,  to  whom  he  referred 
as  "ktilaks",  were  "disposed  of  in  the  usual 
way   through   land   refomj   tribunals"." 

Tbe  assertion  that  rich  peasanta  as  well 
as  landlords  were  targeted  for  liquidation 
again  misrepresents  basic  D.  R.  V.  policies 
toward  the  wealthier  strata  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation. During  tbe  resistance  against  the 
Prench,  the  rich  peasants,  like  elements  of 
the  landlord  class,  were  viewed  by  the  party 
leadership  as  basically  "antl- Imperialist" 
and  were  thus  allies  of  the  party  within  the 
"National  United  Pront"."  But  there  was 
a  second  reason  for  a  oonclllatory  policy  to- 
wards the  rich  peasant  clase.  even  d\irlng  the 
land  reform  campaign.  Por  the  rich  peasants 
were,  in  Marxist-Leninist  terms,  essentially 
"capitalist"  rather  than  "feudal"  In  charac- 
ter, since  the  exploited  other  pesants  primar- 
ily by  hiring  their  Ubor  rather  than  renting 
land  to  them."  Por  both  of  these  reasons, 
therefore,  the  rich  peasants  were  not  a  target 
of  the  land  reform  campaign. 

On  the  oontrary  the  policy  during  the  land 
reform  waa  summarixeiid  by  the  slogan  "ally 
with  the  rich  peasant".  Sven  though  some 
rich  peasants  had  collaborated  with  the 
Prenoh.  and  like  landlords,  had  abused  poor 
peasants  in  the  past,  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee ordered  that  no  rich  peasants  be 
brought  before  the  public  to  be  denounced. 
Again  the  purpose  was  to  "narrow  the  strug- 
gle" and  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  the 
"dlahoneat  and  wicked  notables"  of  the 
landlord  class."  No  land  belonging  to  rich 
peasants  was  to  be  confiscated  unless  It  was 
rented  out  to  poor  peasants,  while  the  hir- 
ing of  labor  was  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Moreover,  rich  peasants  were  to  be  sillowed 
to  vote  and  to  be  elected  to  village  people's 
councils." 

Hoang  Van  Chl's  final  oharge  about  the 
land  reform  program  Is  that  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  "deliberate  excess  of  terror" 
which  would  "annihilate"  any  adverse  re- 
action." Aa  evidence  of  this  Intention.  Mr. 
Chi  alleges  the  laud  reform  campaign  used 
the  slogan  "Better  kill  ten  innocent  people 
than  let  one  enemy  escape"."  This  alleged 
slogan,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
public  statement  by  the  D.  R.  V.  or  the 
Lao  Dong  Party,  was  first  published  in  1957. 
not  In  Hanoi,  but  In  the  official  newspaper  of 
Ngo  Dlnh  Dletn's  National  Revolutionary 
Movement,  Cach.  Mang  Quo  Qia/*  It  was 
said  to  have  been  quoted  In  a  speech  delivered 
In  Hanoi  by  Professor  Nguyen  Manh  Tuong  of 
the  Paculty  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of 
Hanoi. 
The  authenticity  of  this  doctunent,  how- 


ever, Is  doubtful,  for  tbe  evidence  Inrttoatsa 
that  It  was  fabricated  by  the  Saigon  regime 
for  psychologleal  warfare  purposaa."  In  pob- 
llmhlng  the  text  of  tbe  aUsjged  speeeb  In 
Ths  Ntna  Olau  <«  North  Vittnmn,  Hoang 
Van  Chi  explained  that  It  "fell  Into  tbe 
bands  ot  a  Vletnameee  correapondent  in 
Rangoon,  who  sent  it  to  Saigon  where  it  was 
published  In  full  In  many  ps^Mts"."  In  re- 
sponse to  questioning  about  this  story,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Chi  admitted  that  he  received  his 
own  original  copy  of  tbe  document,  not  from 
a  Vietnamese  correspondent  or  a  newspaper, 
but  from  an  offlclal  of  tbe  psychological  war- 
fare oOoe  of  tbe  Ministry  at  Information 
several  months  before  it  was  ever  published 
in  tbe  ffalgA"  press."  In  fact,  tbe  "docu- 
ment" appears  to  have  been  used  with  great 
eSeotlvenees  by  Dlem's  psychological  warfare 
specialists  in  selling  Time  magaalne  tbe  Idea 
that  tbe  land  reform  was  carried  out  with  a 
"deliberate  exoesa  of  terror".  Time  vised  the 
"iMtter  klU  ten  Inrooent"  slogan  and  attrib- 
uted It  to  PoUtbureau  member  Truoog 
Chlnh  hlma^,  apparently  without  checking 
on  tbe  quotation's  origin.*  FlnaUy  It  found 
Ita  way  Into  offlclal  VS.  propaganda:  the 
OIA'B  Gtoorge  Carver  cited  this  aUeged  slogan 
as  the  one  which  guided  tbe  land  reform 
program." 

Ho*ng  Van  Cbl's  portrayal  of  the  land  re- 
form as  a  dogmatic  plan  to  liquidate  land- 
lords by  means  of  arbitrary  quotas  a£id  a 
"detlbarate  excess  of  terror"  thus  completely 
mlsrepreaants  both  the  pollclea  and  proce- 
dures of  tb*  D JI.V.  land  reform  program.  Tbe 
allegations  which  form  the  core  of  the  myth 
of  the  "bloodbath"  turn  out  upon  Investi- 
gation to  be  based  on  misquotation,  a  crucial 
document  emanating  from  the  Diem  govern- 
ment rather  than  from  Hanoi,  and  his  own 
self -contradictory  toatlmony. 

None  of  these  aUegatlons  Is  supported  by 
a  single  authentic  docuntent.  On  the  con- 
trary, tbe  documents  which  are  available  tell 
a  completely  diflerent  story.  They  show  that 
the  D.  R.  V.  policy  was  to  punish  only  those 
landlords  who  had  committed  tbe  moat  seri- 
ous crimes  and  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  landlords  to  become 
productive  citizens.  They  also  show  that  the 
death  sentence  was  used  In  oiUy  a  small 
fraction  o<  the  trials  of  "dishonest  and 
cruel  notables". 

The  land  reform  policy  which  thus 
emerges  from  the  evidence  is  one  character- 
ized by  caution,  practicality  and  the  desire 
to  prevent  unjust  and  needless  loss  of  life  or 
liberty.  It  must  be  considered  a  major  falliire 
of  Western  scholarship  that  the  widely-used 
sources  on  the  land  reform  fall  to  reflect 
this  well-documented  reaUty. 

roOTNOT«« 

»  Hoang  Van  Chi,  From  Oolonialiam  to  Com' 
munUm.  p.  158. 

> /Mtf..  p.  10B. 

'See  the  communique  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  Central  Committee  Vietnam  News 
Agency,  Radio  Hanoi,  October  29,  1956.  The 
slogan,  "Overthrow  the  reactionary  traitors 
and  cruel  notables"  was  also  tised  until  after 
the  Geneva  Agreement,  but  this  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  "Liquidate  the  landlords".  See 
Tran  Phuong  (ed.),  Cach  Mang  Ruotig  Dot, 
pp.  115  and  Ul. 

<  Nhan  Dan,  June  1-6, 1968,  In  Quoc  Khang 
Chien,  pp.  57-58. 

'Tran  Phuong  (ed.),  Cach  Mang  Ruong 
Dat.  p.  144. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

T  Lay  Ruong  Cua  AiT  Ohia  Ruong  Cho  Aif 
{Whose  Land  WW  Be  Taken?  To  Whom  WiU 
It  Be  Given?),  National  Peasants'  LUlson 
Committee,  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Hanoi,  1964.  Translated  In  Planning  for  Land 
Reform,  Translation  Series  No.  21,  Institute 
of  Advanced  Projects,  East-West  Center, 
Honolulu,  1967.  p.  62. 

*Tt\9  complete  text  of  the  decree  may  be 
found  In  M.  A.  Oel'fer,  Criminal  Legislation 
m  Foreign  Socialiat  State*  (State  Publishing 
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Bouse  of  Juridical  Literature.  1967) ,  pp.  88- 
89  Translated  by  Joint  PubUOAtloos  JUmartti 
Sarnce,  December  5,  lOU  (DO-4M). 

•  Tran  Phuong  (ed.),  Oaeh  Mang  Butmg 
Dat,  pp.  139-130.  Anita  Lauve  Nutt  of  the 
RAND  Corporation  has  argued  that  the  land 
nform  program  was  merely  a  cover  for  po- 
litical reprisals  against  those  who  had  worked 
for  the  Ptencb.  On  the  QueBtion  of  Com- 
muiat  RepriaaU  in  Vietnam,  RAND  Corpora- 
tion P-4416,  August  1970,  p.  4.  But  Ilka  Hoang 
Van  Chi  and  Bernard  Fall,  she  seriously  dis- 
torts a  major  document  of  the  land  reform. 
She  asserts  that  the  Population  Classlfloatlon 
Decree  of  1963  "clearly  Indicated  that  all 
Tlcksd  landowners'  who  bad  to  be  elimi- 
nated were  also  'traitors',  l.e.,  French  col- 
laborators." The  reader  will  find  no  such 
indication  In  tbe  decree,  which  Is  published 
In  full  in  Fall,  The  Viet  Minh  Regime,  Ap- 
pendix rv,  pp.  173-178. 

">Lay  Ruong  Cua  AiT,  loc.  clt. 

"r<m«,  July  1,  1967.  p.  37. 

"  Hoang  Van  Chi.  77ie  New  Class  in  North 
Vietnam,  pp.  6-7. 

u  Hoang  Van  Cht  From  Colonialism  to 
OommrMim,  p.  IM. 

i« William  Kaye.  "A  Bowl  of  Rice  Divided: 
■nie  Boonomy  at  Mbrtb  Vietnam",  in  Honey 
(ed.),  Norttt  Vietnam  Toian,  p.  107. 

13  Carver,  op.  cit..  p.  868. 

"Fall,  The  Two  Viet-Nams,  p.  166.  Al- 
though Fall  did  not  cite  any  source  for  his 
"landlord  quota"  charge  In  this  popular 
American  work,  be  had  cited  Mr.  Ohl's  r;te 
New  Class  in  North  Viet-Nam  as  a  primary 
source  on  the  land  reform  in  North  Vietnam 
in  earlier  work  in  Prench.  See  Fall.  Le  Viet 
Minh  (Parts:  Llbrarle  Armand  Colin,  1960), 
p.  391,  note.  35. 

"Tran  Phuong  (ed.),  Cach  Mang  Rwmg 
Dat,  p.  25. 

u>/Md.  Only  those  villages  which  had  a 
poptilatlon  of  more  than  10.000  people  were 
allowed  to  bring  four  or  five  landlords  be- 
fore public  denunciation  sessions.  (The  aver- 
age population  of  a  village  in  North  Vietnam 
is  spprodmately  8.000  people.) 

»/?>«.,  p.  126.  The  figure  of  2.1  public  de- 
nunciations for  the  average  village  during 
the  mass  mobilization  for  rent  reduction  Is 
consistent  with  figures  for  several  provinces 
pnldlsbed  at  the  time,  m  Thanh  Hoa  prov- 
ince, where  Hoang  Van  Ohl  was  teaching 
school  In  1954,  It  was  reported  that  In  78 
vlllagee  a  total  of  187  "dishonest  and  wicked 
notables"  had  been  denounced  for  their 
crlmee",  while  tn  Nghe  An  and  Ha  Tlnh,  a 
total  of  189  landowners  were  denounced  pub- 
licly. Dividing  the  total  numbers  of  land- 
lords denounced  by  the  number  of  villages, 
we  get  averages  of  3.4  per  village  In  Thanh 
Hoa  and  3.3  per  village  in  Nghe  An  and  Ha 
Tlnh.  Nham  Dan,  April  IS,  1954  and  August 
1-3, 1964. 

"/M*. 

» Radio  Hanoi  August  25.  1964.  cited  In 
J.  Price  Olttlnger,  "Communist  Land  Reform 
in  North  Vietnam",  p.  116.  Nhan  Dan,  August 
13-18,  1964,  reported  figures  of  1,315  land- 
owners denounced  publicly  In  826  villages. 

X  Saigon  Radio.  August  6,  1964. 

*>  News  from  Viet-Nam,  August  4, 1966. 

•*Cf.  note  13. 

"  Kaye,  loc.  clt. 

"P.  J.  Honey,  Communism  in  North  Viet- 
Nam,  p.  12. 

"  Carver,  loo.  clt. 

■Chi,  From  Communism^  to  CfotoniaUsm, 
p.  166. 
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during  the  resistance  with  the  following 
slogan:  "Rely  on  the  middle  p>oor  peasants, 
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landowners  and  oppose  the  French  Imperial- 
ists." See  "Tlnh  Hlnh  va  Nhlem  Vu  De  Cuong 
Dua  Ra  Dal  Hoi  Toan  Quoo"  (Situation  and 
Tasks  to  be  Presented  to  the  National  Con- 
gress).  In  I>oeunMnts  on  Vietnamese  Com- 
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H  Hoaag  Van  Obi,  The  Nme  does  in  North 
Vietnam,  p.  184. 

"  The  fabrication  c^  documents  attributed 
to  the  Communists  is  normal  practice  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  1970,  the  Ministry  o<  In- 
foraaatlon  distributed  a  leaflet  comparing 
land  reform  programs  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam  which  quoted  Truong  Chlnh  as  say- 
ing over  Hanoi  Radio  on  October  30.  1966: 
"The  total  number  ot  innocent  people  who 
were  killed  after  each  phase  of  denunciation 
was  300,000".  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Ministry 
of  Information,  "Comparison  of  lAnd  Re- 
form Pollciee  of  South  Vietnam  and  North 
Vietnam",  December  1,  1970.  (XnglUb  traiu- 
latlon  by  the  Ministry),  A  check  of  Nhan 
Dan.  Radio  Hanoi  and  Vietnam  News  Agency 
confirms  that  no  such  statement  was  made. 

"  Hoang  Van  Chi,  loc.  cit. 

"Interview  with  Hoang  Van  Ohl.  May  28, 
1973.  Tran  Van  Dlnh,  who  was  South  Vietna- 
mese Consul  Oeneral  In  Rangoon  In  1967 
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that  the  document  originated  In  Dr.  T^^n 
K«™  Tuyen's  "Office  of  Social  and  Political 
Research",  a  cover  for  Dlem's  secret  poUoe 
and  counterlntelUgenoe  agency.  According  to 
Dlnh,  it  was  sent  by  Dr.  Tuyen's  office  to  all 
Embassies.  Interview,  Washington.  D.C.,  April 
27,  1972. 

•»  rime,  July  1, 1967.  p.  36. 

"  Carver,  op.  cit.,  p.  366. 

CHAPT«a  IV. — ^Eaaoas:    Mtthical  and  Real 

Hoang  Van  Chi  has  put  great  emphaals  on 
the  supposed  public  admissions  by  D.  R.  V. 
leaders  and  press  of  massive  and  Indlscrlml- 
naie  executions  during  the  land  reform  as 
irrefutable  evidence  that  there  was  indeed 
a  "bloodbath"  In  the  North.  He  quotee  from 
what  he  claims  are  D.  R.  V.  documents  which 
^jpear  to  make  such  admission,  and  Bernard 
Fall  and  J.  Price  Olttlnger  have  cited  other 
such  documents  in  characterizing  the  land 
reform.  These  aUeged  admissions  have  played 
an  Important  role  In  causing  American  read- 
ers to  accept  uncritically  the  "bloodbath" 
myth. 

Mr.  Chi  and  other  authors  have  capitalized 
on  the  fact  that,  three  months  after  the  land 
reform  was  completed,  the  Lao  Dong  party 
leadership  launched  a  major  campaign  for 
the  "rectification  of  errors"  committed  dur- 
ing the  land  reform.  That  unprecedented 
campaign,  which  followed  months  of  open 
criticism  In  Nhan  Dan  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  land  reform  program  In  many 
areas,  was  begun  with  a  series  of  statements 
by  party  and  governmental  leculers  admit- 
ting that  "serious  mistakes"  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

But  It  Is  Important  to  examine  carefully 
what  the  documents  admitting  theee  mis- 
takes actually  did  say  and  what  they  did  not 
say.  Por  It  will  be  seen  that  these  statements 
do  not  confirm  Hoang  Van  Chl's  charges  of 
indiscriminate  killing  of  innocent  people. 
Uka  bU  deaerlptioa  ot  tbe  party's  poUcles 
regarding  land  reform.  Mr.  Chl's  account  of 
the  admission  of  errors  of  the  land  reform 
systematically  distorts  key  D.  R.  V.  docu- 
ments. 

Well  before  the  land  reform  was  completed 
at  tbe  end  of  July  1966,  the  procees  of  cor- 
recting the  mistakes  of  the  land  reform  was 
already  begun,  though  In  an  unsystematic 


faahlon.'  Three  months  after  the  end  of  the 
land  reform  campaign,  however,  the  party 
leadership  decided  that  the  correction  of  the 
errors  had  to  be  a  top  priority  program,  and 
that  It  had  to  be  baaed  on  clear  directives 
from  the  top.  At  the  end  of  October  1956. 
therefore,  the  party  Central  Committee  be- 
gan the  campaign  for  "rectification  of  er- 
rors" of  the  land  reform,  formally  admitting 
the  TTn4«tA>-—  and  placing  primary  reapon- 
slbUlty  for  the  errors  on  the  officials  assigned 
to  supervise  the  whole  process.  As  Nhan  Dan 
editorialized,  "The  mistakes  were  due  to 
shortcomings  In  leadership  as  a  consequence 
of  which  a  number  of  policies  advocated 
either  were  not  sufficiently  concrete  or  were 
not  carefully  worked  out."  Because  of  "short- 
oomlQga  In  the  guidance  of  the  application 
of  poUolas."  it  continued,  there  waa  "Insuf- 
ficient understanding  of  many  policies  ot  the 
Central  Committee,"  and  the  land  reform 
administration  "formed  a  separate  system 
with  excessively  broad  powers."  • 

Responsibility  for  grildance  and  control  of 
the  land  reform  and  the  party  reorganiza- 
tion which  accompanied  it  fell  upon  certain 
members  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  errors,  thoee  members  were 
forced  to  st^  down  from  their  poeltlons. 
The  Ministers  of  State  for  Agriculture  and 
Interior  were  forced  to  resign.  Truong  Chlah, 
considered  by  the  Central  Committee  to 
bear  overall  responsibility  for  the  mistakes 
as  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  Party,  submitted 
his  resignation  after  undertaking  self-crlti- 
clam  before  his  colleagues.' 

According  to  the  party's  own  account,  the 
failure  of  leadership  had  left  the  way  open 
for  the  least  f>olltlcaUy  conscious  and  least 
reliable  elements  of  the  poor  peasant  class 
to  control  the  conduct  of  the  land  reform 
program  in  many  villages.  The  cause  of  this 
development  Is  easily  explainable:  through- 
out the  resistance  war  the  tendency  of  party 
cadree  had  been  to  compromise  with  the 
wealthier  rural  strata,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  peasants'  Interests.  When  tbe 
rent  reduction  and  land  reform  campaign 
began,  therefore,  land  reform  cadree  were 
urged  by  the  party  to  avoid  this  "right  devia- 
tion".' As  a  result,  the  cadres  swung  to  the 
other  extreme  of  "left  devUtlon",  giving  com- 
plete freedom  to  the  poorest  peasanu  to 
satisfy  their  Immediate  economic  and  polit- 
ical IntetesU,  often  at  the  expense  not  only 
of  luidowners  but  of  rich  and  middle  peas- 
ants, Including  resistance  fighters  and  party 
members.'  In  the  words  of  a  later  DJl.V.  ac- 
count, the  cadres  were  guilty  of  "following 
the  maasee"  rather  than  "standing  solidly 
on  the  position  of  the  party".* 

Often  this  meant  that  the  land  reform 
teams  sent  to  the  villages  did  not  rely  on 
local  party  cadres  who  had  been  trained  dur- 
ing the  resistance— even  thoae  from  tbe  poor 
peasant  class — but  turned  instead  to  poor 
peasant  elements  who  had  previously  been 
relatively  inactive  In  the  revolution.'  Theee 
peasants,  given  a  significant  political  role 
in  their  vlllagee  for  the  first  time,  apparent- 
ly abused  It  in  a  variety  of  ways:  guidelines 
put  out  by  tbe  Central  Committee  for  deal- 
ing with  landowners,  rich  peasants  and  mid- 
dle peasants  were  systematically  violated: 
proper  distinctions  were  not  made  among 
landowners  on  the  basis  of  their  poUtlcal 
attitudes:  rich  peasants  were  treated  as  land- 
owners, and  middle  peasants  were  discrim- 
inated against;  crop  areas  and  land  yields 
were  overestimated  and  peasanU  often  clas- 
silled  In  a  higher  social  stratum  than  was 
Justtfled.  Poor  peasanU  not  only  denounced 
landowners  who  had  committed  crimes 
against  them  but  also  unjustly  classified 
landowners  as  "dishonest  and  wicked  not** 
bles"  In  order  to  make  more  land  available 
for  distribution.* 

Similar  poUtlcal  tendencies  created  serl- 
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ou*  problem*  for  a  parallel  effort  to  reorga- 
Hffle  !ocal  party  branches  by  talcing  In  large 
numbers  of  poor  peaaanta.  Many  of  the  older, 
better  trained,  party  cadres  were  attacked 
by  newcomers  as  reactionaries,  forced  out  of 
tbe  party  and  even  JaUed.  with  the  reevUt 
that  some  oftHp  oldest  party  cells  were  left 
in  disarray  and-*«>me  even  dissolved  com- 
pletely* 

As  If  the  combination  of  land  reform  and 
party  reorganization  were  not  enough,  begin- 
ning in  late  1955,  the  land  reform  cadres 
were  also  given  the  task  of  uncovering 
"oovmterrevolutlonarles"  In  the  villages.  Con- 
vinced that  the  Diem  regime  and  its  Ameri- 
can sponsors  would  try  to  leave  espionage 
and  sabotage  organisatloiw  in  the  North  after 
the  departiire  of  the  French  Union  Forces, 
the  Central  Land  Reform  Committee  decided 
In  August  1966  to  combine  the  land  reform 
campaign  with  'Tepresslon  of  counter- 
revolutlonarlea"."'  And  this  decision  exacer- 
bated the  existing  tendencies  of  the  newly 
powerful  groups  in  the  vlUagee  to  attack  al- 
ready establUhed  party  members  as  well  as 
ordinary  dtHens.  As  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Party  said  In  Its  communique,  "Land 
i«form  cadras  wrongly  estimated  the  force  of 
the  enemy.  Many  of  them  failed  to  distin- 
guish the  stubborn  r«aotlon8  of  the  most 
refractory  elements  of  the  landlord  class  from 
the  strained  and  Intricate  situation  due  to 
the  bad  application  of  the  party's  line  amd 
pollclee.""  In  other  words,  proteets  against 
abuses  by  the  land  reform  cadres  too  often 
resulted  In  the  protesters  being  Jailed  merely 
on  stisplclon  of  being  "counterrevolution- 
aries" or  •saboteurs".  By  September  195(5,  the 
Central  Committee  realised  that  the  com- 
bining of  land  reform  and  "repression  of 
oountarrevolutlonarles"  had  been  a  major 
error  which  had  Increased  the  level  of  con- 
fusion and  conflict  m  both  land  distribution 
and  party  reorganisation.'* 

But  although  grievances  caused  by  the 
errors  of  the  land  reform  were  widespread  In 
the  countryside,  the  only  documented  case  of 
apen  violence  against  the  DJfl.V.  Which  has 
been  linked  to  the  land  reform  program  actu- 
ally occurred  more  than  three  months  after 
the  land  reform  was  completed.  The  violence 
invovled  four  predominantly  Catholic  villages 
in  Quynh  Luu  district.  Nghe  An  province,  to 
which  violations  of  party  policy  reapectlng 
freedom  of  worship  may  have  further  strain- 
ed already  tense  relations  between  the  DJl.V 
and  Catholics. «  But  there  la  solid  evidence 
from  International  Control  Commission  re- 
ports on  tne  district  that,  although  there  was 
probably  widespread  resentment  among 
Catholics  at  having  been  prevented  from 
emigrating  to  the  South,  there  was  no  pattern 
of  -.-lolence  against  Catholics  dviring  the  pe- 
riod of  the  land  reform.  In  1967  the  I.C.C. 
reported  receiving  nearly  1.000  petitions 
from  persons  In  Quynh  Luu  district,  who  un- 
succeaafully  had  applied  for  permits  to  move 
to  the  South.  But  not  one  petition  was  re- 
ceived alleging  political  reprisals  In  the  form 
of  imprlaormient  or  exectrtlon.'* 

The  Party  leadership  clearly  viewed  the 
implementation  of  the  land  reform  as  an 
administrative  disaster  which  had  caused 
a  serious  political  setback  In  the  short  term. 
It  had  seriously  damaged  many  local  party 
branches  as  well  as  harmed  the  prestige  of 
the  party  In  general.  But  the  admission  of 
these  errors  euid  thrtr  consequences,  embar- 
rassing though  It  was,  provides  no  support 
to  the  "bloodbath"  myth.  For  the  documents 
of  the  period  contain  no  indication  that  the 
party  had  «far  wavered  from  its  original  ob- 
jectives, or  that  the  execution  or  Unprison- 
ment  of  innocent  peopie  had  been  ofBclally 
encouraged. 

Moreover,  although  the  D.  R.  V.  govern- 
ment pledged  to  make  full  restitution  in 
casee  of  unjust  lmprl»onn>ent  or  execution. -^ 
there  Is  no  dociimentary  evidence  that  there 
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had  been  the  kind  of  indiscriminate  execu- 
tion of  innocent  f)eople  so  often  alleged. 
Hoang  Van  Chi  and  others  have  not.  in  fact, 
used  the  actual  text*  of  documenU  relating 
to  the  errors  of  the  land  reform  campaign 
hat  have  used  instead  gross  mistranslations 
and  misrepresentations  of  these  documents. 
The  meet  serious  case  of  such  misrepre- 
sentation Is  Hoang  Van  Chi's  translation  of 
Oeneral  Vo  Nuygen  Olap's  speech  of  October 
29.  1966,  In  which  he  discussed  the  resolution 
of  the  Tenth  Central  Committee  Congress.'" 
ThU  document  U  especially  slgnlflcajat.  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  major  discussion  by 
a  high  pmrty  official  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted during  the  land  reform  program.  As 
translated  by  Hoang  Van  Chi,  the  moat  Im- 
portant passages  in  the  speech  are  those  In 
which  Olap  appiears  to  admit  not  only  that 
the  mistakes  outlined  above  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  also  the  use  of  terror,  as  well  as 
tortxire  and  murder  of  Innocent  people 
were  normal  practices  which  had  simply  been 
carried  "too  far"  In  the  land  reform. 

According  to  Mr.  Chl's  translation.  Olap 
said:  "We  made  too  many  deviations  emd 
executed  too  many  honest  people.  We  at- 
tacked on  too  large  a  front,  and.  seeing 
enemies  everywhere,  resorted  to  terror,  which 
bacame  far  too  widespread."  And  in  another 
passage,  Oeneral  Olap  Is  quoted  as  saying: 
"Worse  still,  torttire  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  normal  practice  dtirlng  party  reorganiza- 
tion". Mr.  Chl's  translations  Imply  that  the 
execution  of  innocent  people  was  part  of  the 
plan,  since  the  error  Is  said  to  He  In  exe- 
cuting "too  many  honest  people".  Likewise, 
the  impression  Is  conveyed  that  terror  was 
tolerated.  If  not  encouraged,  but  that  it  be- 
came "too  widespread",  going  beyond  the 
botmds  set  by  the  party  leadership. 

But  a  careful  study  of  the  original  text  of 
Olap's  speech  reveals  that  Mr.  Chl's  transla- 
tion Is  one  of  bis  most  flagrant  abuses  of 
documentary  evidence.  An  accurate  transla- 
tion of  the  first  Glap  statement  cited  above 
Is:  "We  committed  deviations  In  not  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  for  caution  and  for  avoid- 
ing the  unjust  disciplining  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple. We  attacked  on  to  wide  a  front,  and  used 
excessive  repressive  measures  on  a  wide 
scale.""  The  second  passage  should  have 
been  translated:  "Even  coercion  was  used  In 
ordw   to  carry  out  party  reorganization". 

Thus  Mr.  Chl's  tranalatlon  contains  no  lees 
than  eight  significant  mistranslations  In 
three  crucial  sentences,  which  have  the 
cumulative  effect  of  substantially  altering 
the  meaning  of  Olap's  statement.  (See  cc«n- 
paiisons.) 
Oup's  Spkxch  om  Lakd  RsroKM  Exxoiis 
Accurate  translation 

"Committed  deviations  . . ." 

".  .  .  In  not  emphasizing  the  necessity  for 
caution  and  for  avoiding  . . ." 

.  .  the  unjust  dlsdpltnlng  of  Innocent 
people  .  .  ." 

(Not  In  original) 

.   .   used     excessive     repreeslre     meas- 
ures .  . 

. .  on  a  wide  scale." 

".  .  .  even  coercive  measures  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  ware  used  to  carry  out  party  reorga- 
nization." 

Chi'3    translation 

"We  committed  too  many  deviations.  . 

(Omitted) 

"And  executed  too  many  honest  peo- 
ple .  .  ." 

.  .  seeing  enemies  everywhere  .  .  ." 
.  .  resorted  to  terror  . .  ." 

'*,  .  .  which  becskme  far  too  widespread." 

".  .  .  worse  still,  torture  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  came  to  be  regarded  as  normal  prac- 
tice during  party  reorganization.'" 

Olap  Is  made  to  appear  as  admitting  that 
the  party  had  used  murder  and  terror 
against  Innocent  people  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  land  reform."  This  distortion  by  mis- 
translation has  undoubtedly  convinced  those 
who  could  not  translate  the  original  Viet- 


namese text  that  the  party  did  Indeed  use 
a  "deliberate  excess  of  terror".  In  fact,  Hoaag 
Van  Chl's  translation  provided  such  good 
anti-Hand  propaganda  that  the  Department 
of  State.  In  drawing  up  Its  March  1966  legal 
brief  to  Jxistlfy  TJ.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam, 
cited  it  as  evidence  that  "Communist  lead- 
ers were  running  a  police  state  In  which 
execution,  terror  and  torture  were  common- 
place .  .  .  ."" 

In  his  attempt  to  find  party  documents 
showing  evidence  of  mass  executions  of  In- 
nocent people,  Hoang  Van  Ohl  also  quotes  a 
Nhan  Dan  article  as  saying: 

"Nghe  An  13  the  piwlnce  in  which  party 
organizations  existed  as  early  as  1930.  But 
It  Is  In  the  same  province  that  the  moat 
serious  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  party  members  have  been 
executed  during  the  land  reform."  ** 
But  the  only  article  In  Nhan,  Dan  which 
refers  to  land  reform  In  Nghe  An  says  merely 
that  "serious  mistakes"  had  been  committed 
In  Interzone  Pour  which  had  caused  "heavy 
loeae*  and  pain"  to  the  party  branches  m 
that  region.  The  article  oontlntiad: 

"There  are  party  branches  establlabad  in 
1930  In  Nghe  An  and  Ha  Tlnh.  cballeatsd 
during  the  resistance  in  nairly  llbaiated  vil- 
lages In  Quang  Blnh,  or  matured  In  the  move- 
ment to  serve  the  front  Unaa  In  Thanli  Boa, 
which  have  been  dissolved."  " 
Nowhere  In  this  discussion  of  the  mistakes 
committed  in  Nghe  An  and  otlMr  provinces 
of  Interzone  Four^-or  in  any  otbar  arttole 
of  the  period — Is  there  any  sentence  remotely 
resembling  the  one  quoted  by  Hoang  Van 
Chi,  nor  Is  there  any  reference  to  ezacuftlons 
of  party  members.  One  Is  forced  to  conclude, 
therefOTe,  that  Mr.  Chi's  quotation  Is  fraudu- 
lent. 

Other  American  scholars  misrepresented 
the  documents  dealing  with  the  correction  of 
errors  becatise  they  could  translate  the  doc- 
uments themselves  and  reUed  on  ttaasla- 
tlons  provided  in  Saigon.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  from  the  1948-67  period  a  number  of  the 
articles  In  Nhan  Dan  were  serlovialy  "doc- 
tored" In  the  process  of  translation  and  sum- 
marization by  Vietnamese  personneL 

Bernard  Pall's  brief  account  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  land  reform  in  The  Two  Viet- 
Nam's  is  marred  by  his  use  of  one  snob  trana- 
latlon. He  cites  a  Nahn  Dan  article  which.  In 
his  words,  "openly  admitted  that  loyal  party 
members,  including  UBKC  (resistance  com- 
mittee) chairmen,  had  been  executed  and  be- 
smirched." «»  But  the  text  of  the  article  to 
which  he  refers,  a  long,  detailed  and  critical 
account  of  the  implementation  of  land  re- 
form in  To  Hleu  village.  Ha  Dong  province, 
does  not  support  this  characterization  .'>  It 
discusses  the  Injustices  done  to  many  peas- 
ants. Including  party  members  and  leaders, 
who  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  sabotag- 
ing the  land  reform  program,  as  weU  as  other 
mistakes,  but  It  makes  no  mention  of  execu- 
tions of  these  persons.  As  for  the  local  party 
secretary  in  To  Hleu,  (not  the  Chairman  of 
the  resistance  conmilttee  as  stated  by  Fall), 
he  was  indeed  unjustly  convicted  of  being  a 
"dishonest  and  cruel  notable",  and  of  having 
led  a.i  'organization  of  saboteurs".  But,  he 
was  not  executed.  On  the  contrary,  after  It 
was  (Uscovered  by  higher  officials  that  his 
Eurrest  was  a  mistalte  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  vUlage  In  the  province  conference 
on  laud  reform. 

The  fact  that  the  substance  of  this  Nhan 
Dan  article  v.as  completely  misrepresented 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  no  party  mem- 
ber or  resistance  veteran  was  unjustly  exe- 
cuted. But  It  is  indicative  of  the  way  In  which 
the  popular  Image  of  the  laud  reform  has 
been  shaped  by  nonexistent  or  distorted  doc- 
uments that  this  same  article  was  later  cited 
by  historian  Joseph  Butttnger  as  evidence  for 
his  charge  that  the  Lao  Dong  party  did  noth- 
ing to  control  the  "murderous  momenttun" 
of  the  land  reform  program.** 

Another  American  souroa-  wtilah  haa  con- 
tributed to  the  "bloodbath"  myth  by  distort- 
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ing  the  documents  of  the  "mistakes  oorrce* 
Uon"  campaign  la  the  1959  study  by  J.  Price 
Qlttlnger,  7.S.  land  reform  adviser  In  Saigon 
at  the  time.  Olttlnger's  article  Is  often  cltad 
as  an  authoritative  work  on  the  North  Vlat- 
uamese  land  reform  because  It  cites  numer- 
ous articles  from  Nhan  Dan.  But,  like  Ber- 
nard Fall,  Olttlnger  could  not  read  Vietnam- 
ese hUnseU,  And  so  he  relied  on  the  transla- 
tions made  available  by  the  U.S.  mission.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  the  reports  from  Nhan 
Dan  which  he  uses  to  prove  Indlscrlminata 
executions  had  bean  substantially  altered  In 
the  translation. 

The  most  serloiu  of  these  caaas  Involves  an 
August  1967  article  in  Nhan  Dan  which,  ac- 
cording to  Olttlnger,  adnUts  that  "30  f>er- 
cent  cf  the  persons  convicted  as  landlords 
were  erroneously  condeooned".'"  As  stated  by 
Olttlnger,  the  statement  makaa  no  aansa 
glnce  Individuals  were  not  "oonvlctad"  or 
"condemned"  solely  because  thay  wars  land- 
lords,  but  only  for  having  oommtttad  ^paclfto 
crimes.  The  iVJiaa  Dan  article  refers  nelthar 
to  the  number  of  erronaous  clSMlfl rations  nor 
to  the  number  of  erroneous  convictions.  What 
Ntian  Dan  said  was:  "The  redaaslflcation  of 
those  wrongly  classified  as  landlords  is  being 
carried  out  rather  fundamentally.  Bvery  vil- 
lage has  corrected  some  mistakes.  Some  have 
corrected  their  mistakes  relatively  lesa,  about 
tbiry  percent,  while  other  have  corrected  over 
fifty  percent  of  them".'* 

But  like  the  story  of  landlord  "quotas," 
this  alleged  percentage  of  Innocent  victims 
of  the  land  reform  was  to  become  part  of  the 
ofllcial  myth.  It  was  repeated  by  the  unldwf- 
tlfled  "specialist,"  William  Kaye,  who  wrota 
la  1962:  "Some  years  later  it  was  admlttsd 
by  the  DAY.  that  naarly  one-third  of  the 
persons  tried  and  convicted  as  landlords  had 
been  condemned  in  error."  *' 

Still  another  frequently-cited  "faot"  about 
the  correction  of  errors  campaign,  also  ttinu 
out,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  without 
foundation.  Hoang  Van  Chi  claims  that  Oan- 
eral  Olap  referred  In  his  October  1966  spaeeh 
to  13,000  i^arty  members,  wrongly  Imprisoned 
In  the  course  of  the  land  reform,  who  would 
be  released."  Carver  also  calls  forth  this 
"fact"  In  his  denunciation  of  the  land  re- 
form, citing  the  same  document.^  But  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  original  text  reveals  that 
Olap  made  no  mention  of  the  number  of 
party  members  or  p>rlaoners  unjustly  jailed 
and  about  to  be  freed.*°  In  December  1950, 
Truong  Chlnh  did  refer  to  the  release  of 
12,000  persons,  but  this  was  In  the  context 
of  the  government's  three-phase  review  of  all 
individuals  imprisoned  as  a  result  of  the  land 
reform.  In  the  first  phase,  those  who  had  bean 
wrongly  arrested  during  the  land  reform  and 
the  party  reorganization  were  released,  along 
with  all  prisoners  over  sixty  years  of  age;  In 
the  second  idiasa  those  who  had  committed 
crimes  not  considered  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant Imprisonment  were  released;  In  the  third 
phase,  thoee  who  had  committed  serious 
crimes  which  could  b«  commuted  were  re- 
leased.*^  So  the  12.000  figure  refers  not  to 
party  member*  Imprisoned  but  to  all  those 
who  were  released  from  prison,  for  whatever 
reason,  after  the  land  reform. 

Time  magazine  also  misreprssented  the 
12,000  figure,  asserting  that  the  DJt.V.  had 
annoimced  the  release  of  12,000  "peasants"." 
Even  more  serious,  however,  was  Its  report 
that  "some  16,000"  people  had  been  killed  in 
error  during  the  land  reform."  This  flgrire 
was  then  iiaed  by  Olttlnger,  who  gave  It  the 
status  of  an  "estimate"."  It  should  have  been 
disregarded  as  meaningless,  however,  since  It 
was  not  based  on  any  specific  evidence  and 
did  not  quote  a  known  and  credible  Vietnam- 
ese source.  The  serious  attention  given  to 
such  an  anonymous  "estimate"  was  charao- 
teristlo,  unfortunately,  of  the  casual  way  In 
which  journalists  and  scholars  treated  the 
land  reform." 

The  campaign  to  ccMTSot  the  errors  of  the 
land  reform,   fnnn  which   the   "bloodbath" 


mytb  has  claimed  to  draw  muoh  of  Its  damn- 
ing evldanoa,  thus  takas  on  a  dlftarant  aspect 
undar  oaratul  and  dataUsd  examination. 
What  tb«  documents  say,  in  fact.  Is  quits 
diOarant  from  the  mlslaading  imprasslon 
oonveysd  in  tba  lltaraturs  on  tba  land  re- 
form. The  avldanoe  simply  does  not  support 
the  charge  that  there  was  a  D.B.V.  poUoy  of 
syatamatlc,  massive  exaoutlons  of  Innocent 
peopls. 

roonvouBS 

>  See  for  examplea,  Nh»n  Dan,  Jime  29, 
1966;  Augtist  20,  1966;  August  24,  1966,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1956;  September  8,  1956. 

*Nhan  Dan.,  Ootobw  30,  1966,  carried  by 
Vietnam  News  Agency,  Hanoi  Radio,  Octo- 
ber 30,  I960. 

'Ibid. 

*  See  for  example,  the  article  "Oorreot  Mls- 
takee  of  Rightist  Thinking"  In  Nhan  Dan. 
January  18,  1900. 

•Tran  Pbuong  (ed.)  Oach  Hang  Rvong 
Dot,  p  197. 

•/b<d. 

'  IbU.,  p.  180. 

'  IbH.,  pp.  190-191.  Nhan  Dan.  Atigust  24, 
I960  and  October  SO,  1M0. 

•  Nhan  Dan,  JiUy  2,  1960:  Octobar  7,  1966, 
November  22.  1960.  Vietnam  News  Agency, 
Radk>  Hanoi,  November  l,  i960. 

"Tran  Phuong  (ed),  Oach  Hang  Ruong 
Dat.  p.  187.  This  campaign  to  uncover  sub- 
versives In  the  newly  liberated  areas,  al- 
though exaggerated  and  ultimately  self-de- 
feating, was  based  on  real  fears  of  sabotage 
of  the  land  reform  campaign  by  agents  of 
the  Diem  government  or  the  Americans.  In 
March  1950,  Nhan  Dan  reported  that  In  Ha 
Dong  province  someone  was  "spreading  the 
rumor  that  U.S.-Dlem  troops  are  about  to 
come,  and  you'll  have  to  move  again,  so  the 
land  reform  la  not  final.  "  Nhan  Dan,  March  2, 
1966. 

u  Communique  of  the  Central  Committee, 
October  29,  1966,  Vietnam  News  Agency, 
Radio  Hanoi.  October  29,  1956. 

^Oaoh  Mann  Ruong  Dat,  p.  188. 

"  Little  reliable  Information  Is  available 
concerning  the  so-called  "Quynh  Luu  Re- 
volt" of  November  1966.  The  versions  of  the 
Incident  given  by  Fall  and  by  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment agree  In  emphasizing  that  the  de- 
nial of  permission  to  move  to  the  South  was 
a  major  factor  In  the  revolt.  See  Fall,  The 
Tioo  Viet-Nama,  p.  156;  News  From  Viet-Nam, 
December  1.  1966.  p.  3.  The  D.  R.  V.  version 
admits  that  "reactionaries"  had  "availed 
themselves  of  the  mistakes  committed  in  the 
Agrarian  Reform  In  the  Catholic  com- 
patriots area  to  arouse  dissatisfaction  among 
a  number  of  compatriots.  .  .  ."  Vietnam  News 
Agency,  Radio  Hanoi,  November  16. 1966.  The 
Diem  government  claimed  that  "several  hun- 
dred" people  were  killed  by  government 
troops  during  the  fighting  while  the  D.  R.  V. 
version  claimed  "a  few"  persons  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  truth  is  undoubtedly  some- 
where In  between. 

^*  Eighth  Interim  Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Superviaion  and  Con- 
trol in  Vietnam  (Vietnam  No.  1  [19581  Com- 
mand Paper,  500).  London:  Oreat  Britain 
Parliamentary  Sessional  Papers,  XXX  (1967/ 
58), p.  8. 

"See  the  statement  by  the  DA.V.  gov- 
ernment before  the  6th  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tlotuU  Assembly,  Nhan  Dan,  January  4.  1967. 

"Hoang  Van  Chi,  From  Colonialiam  to 
Communism,  pp.  200-210.  Mr.  Chi  Inaccur- 
ately refers  to  it  as  a  speech  read  before  the 
10th  OongresB  of  the  Central  Committee.  In 
fact.  It  was  read  before  a  public  meeting  of 
the  cttlaena  of  Hanoi,  accottllng  to  the  official 
text. 

rtTba  comptata  text  of  Olap's  q>eaoh  Is 
pubUabsd  In  Nhmn  Dan,  October  31.  1966. 
TIw  translation  Is  my  own,  but  has  been 
cbackad  with  several  Vtetoameae  for  accuracy. 

"Whan  I  Interviewed  Hoang  Van  Chi  in 
May  1972,  I  questioned  him  about  his  Inac- 
ourata  and  misleading  translation  of  several 


wvrda.  Hs  dafendad  hla  tiaaalatlons  by  say- 
ing; "I  tried  to  convsy  the  real  masnlng  mors 
than  the  lltaral  translations".  Hs  asserted, 
moreover,  that  thla  was  tha  practice  fol- 
lowed by  all  Vietnamese  working  for  tha 
Voice  of  America  In  tranalatlng  communist 
document*. 

"  Department  of  Stats,  Offioa  of  tha  Lsgal 
Adviser,  "The  LegaUty  of  United  States  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Defense  of  Vietnam",  March 
4,  1966  (mimeo) .  p.  33. 

*°  From  Coionialitm  to  Communism,  p.  226. 
*^Nhan  Dan.  November  22.  1966.  There  was 
no  article  even  vaguely  resambUng  the  ona 
dascribed  by  Hoang  Van  Chi  in  the  Novem- 
ber 21  Issue  cited  in  his  footnote. 
"Fall,  The  Two  Viet-Nama.  p.  160. 
»  Nhan  Dan,  August  24,  1950. 
"Joaeph  Buttinger.   Viernam.   A  PoUHoai 
HUtory  tNew  York:  Praeger.  1967) .  p.  196. 
>  Olttlnger,  loo.  oit. 
"  Nhan  Dan,  August  18, 1967. 
•^  Kay*,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
■  Hoang    Van   Chi.   From   Colonialiam.   to 
Communism,  p.  214. 
»  Carver,  loc.  cit. 
»  Nhan  Dan,  October  81,  1956. 
"  Thoi  Moi,  December  4.  1960. 
"  Time,  July  1   1967,  p.  27. 
"Ibid. 

»♦  Olttlnger,  op.  cit..  p.  118. 
•^  Journalist  Tlbor  Mende  also  claimed  that 
from  12.000  to  15,000  persons  were  killed  in 
error,  citing  anonymous  "eetimata*  worthy  of 
confidence".  "Les  Deux  V^letnams:  Labora- 
tolras  de  I'Asls",  Zaprit  (Juna  1967),  p.  941. 
It  Is  questionable  Journalism  in  such  politi- 
cally sensitive  matters  for  the  writer  to  usurp 
from  his  readers  the  right  to  judge  the  cre- 
dential* of  the  source  of  such  an  "estimate". 
Either  there  Is  a  compelling  reason  for  the 
anonymity  of  the  source,  in  which  caae  the 
reaaon  should  be  explained,  or  tha  source 
should  be  identified. 

CBATTxa  V.  Trx  "EnTMATXs":  QvAjmrnva 
TKX   Mttb 

By  his  systematic  distortion  of  the  basic 
fact*  of  the  land  reform.  Hoang  Van  Ohl  laid 
the  basis  for  public  acceptance  of  certain  Ir- 
resptonsible  figures  on  the  number  of  deatha 
caused  by  the  land  reform.  ITieae  figures,  for 
which  neither  concrete  evidence  nor  explana- 
tion have  ever  been  offarad.  were  baaed  In 
each  case  on  whr^y  subjective  judgment, 
false  Information  axid  assumptions,  or  sim- 
ple propaganda.  Tet  they  represent  virtually 
the  only  data  available  to  most  Americans  on 
the  DJl.V.'s  land  reform. 

The  most  frequently  used  figure  has  been 
the  one  given  by  Bernard  Fall,  who  wrota: 
"The  best-educated  guesses  on  the  subject 
are  that  probably  cloee  to  60.000  North  Viet- 
namese were  executed  In  connection  with 
the  land  reform  and  that  at  least  twice  a* 
many  were  arreeted  and  sent  to  forced  labor 
camps".'  Over  the  years  this  50.000  figure  has 
taken  on  an  authoritative  aura  which  was 
wholly  unwarranted.  For  It  was  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  his  erroneous  assumption  that 
the  D.B.V.  leaders  had  the  objective  of  liqui- 
dating whole  economic  classes  It  may  not  be 
merely  coincidence  that  Time  magazine'* 
mythical  15,000  landowners  killed  In  error 
combined  with  Olttlnger's  mythical  30%  of 
all  landowners  "erronaoualy  condemned" 
happens  to  add  up  to  the  figure  of  50,000 
dead.  In  any  event,  all  these  figures  ware 
based  on  fiction  rather  than  fact. 

Other  estimate*  which  have  basn  put  for- 
ward have  been  more  consciously  political  In 
character.  The  figure  of  100,000  was  given  by 
a  French  history  teacher,  Oerard  Tongaa.  who 
remained  In  Hanoi  after  the  Oeneva  Agree- 
mant.  Tongas  returned  to  Part*  in  1969  to 
write  a  heavy-handed  diatribe  entitled,  / 
LivA  in  tha  Oommuniat  BtU  in  North  Viat' 
nam  and  I  choae  Freadom.*  Uka  Hoang  Van 
Chi,  he  make*  no  pretention  of  objacttrlty, 
not  doaa  he  claim  to  have  made  a  serious 
study  of  the  objectives  azid  prooedtirsa  oC  the 
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l»nd  retonn.  wtlch  he  calta  s  "V.  md  ffcn- 
tMtlc  swindle".'  His  InJormmtton  on  the  land 
reform  appea^-s  to  have  been  acquired  from 
the  Pranchophlle  members  of  the  Vletnameee 
bourg©ol«le  in  Hanoi,  who,  according  to  Ton- 
gas, lon^red  for  the  overthrow  of  the  D  R.  8. 
so  that  they  could  send  their  children  to 
French  schools*  His  claim  of  100,000  deaths 
thus  repreeents  the  Hgure  clretilated  by  thoee 
who  still  hoped  for  a  return  to  the  status  quo 
of  the  colonial  period. 

But  It  remained  for  Hoang  Van  Chi  him- 
self to  provide  American  propaganda  on  the 
land  reform  with  its  most  shocking  "e«tl- 
mate".  After  asserting  that  "nobody  has  been 
able  to  assess  accurately  the  exact  number  of 
deaths ••  from  the  land  reform.'  be  casually 
refers  In  a  later  chapter  to  "the  massacre  of 
about  9  percent  of  the  total  population".' 
Based  on  a  total  estimated  population  of 
about  13.5  million  \n  1986,  this  would  have 
represented  a  total  of  876,000  people. 

Mr.  Chi  offers  no  Justification  for  this  alle- 
gation, but  he  suggests  at  one  point  that 
most  of  the  deaths  were  those  of  children 
who  starved  "owing  to  the  Isolation  policy'  "." 
This  is  yet  another  of  the  many  wholly  un- 
BubstantUted  charges  put  forth  by  Mr.  Chi. 
for  there  was  no  such  policy  of  Isolating 
families,  even  of  those  landlords  sentenced 
for  serious  crimes  during  the  land  reform.  As 
the  official  party  organ,  Nhan  Dan,  stated 
in  June  19M.  "...  If  the  family  U  one  of  a 
dishonest  and  wicked  notable,  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment,  there  should  be 
no  contact  with  the  person  imprisoned,  but 
there  can  be  visits  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family".'  The  picture  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Innocent  children  being  sys- 
tematically starved  to  death  Is  so  absurd,  in 
fact,  that  no  secondary  source  has  dared  to 
use  It.  Yet  It  Is  mainly  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Chl's  totally  unreliable  account,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  was  plainly  not  historical  ac- 
curacy but  propaganda  against  the  D.  B.  V., 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self has  told  the  American  people  that  "a 
half  a  million,  by  conservative  estimates  .  .  . 
were  mtirdered  or  otherwise  exterminated  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. .  . ."  • 

As  against  the  subjective  "guesses"  cited 
above,  the  statistics  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  D.  B.  V.,  though  adnalttedly 
Inoomplete.  provide  a  better  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  number  of  executions.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  directive  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Political  Bureau  of  August  1963  which 
limited  the  number  of  landlords  who  could 
be  publicly  denounced  and  tried  In  each 
village  to  a  maximum  of  three.  The  average 
number  of  landlords  denoiuiced  and  tried 
per  village  in  the  1875  villages  covered  by  the 
rent  reduction  campaign  was  2.1.  according 
to  the  D.  B.  V.  study,  for  a  total  of  8988." 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  a  radio 
broadcast  at  the  time  reported  136  of  the  first 
1360  landowners  denounced  and  tried,  or 
about  10"* ,  received  the  death  sentence.  If 
this  proportion  were  generally  applied  In  all 
1875  villages  oovered  by  the  rent  reduction 
campaign,  the  total  number  of  death  sen- 
tences would  have  been  about  400. 

In  1778  other  villages,  the  land  reform  was 
carried  out  without  the  Intervening  phase 
of  mass  moblllMitlon  for  rent  reduction.  No 
data  Is  available  from  D.  R.  V.  sources  on  the 
number  of  landlords  sentenced  In  these  vil- 
lages or  the  proportion  of  those  sentenced  to 
death.  The  D.  R.  V.'s  account  of  the  land 
reform  snggests  that  the  most  numerous  mis- 
takes of  dsksalflcatlon  smd  of  accusation  were 
committed  after  June  1966  as  the  Party's 
supn^lston  of  land  reform  teams  began  to 
lag  behind  the  pace  of  implementation  in 
newly  liberated  areas."  It  Is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  even  If  the  number  of  death 
sentences  In  these  1778  villages  was  three 
times  more  than  the  number  of  the  first 
1875.  the  total  for  the  entire  land  reform 
would  still  have  been  lees  than  2,800.  The 
available  official  documentation  thus  sug- 


gests from  800  to  2,600  executions  during  the 
land  reform  as  a  realistic  estimate. 

Further  support  for  this  estimate  comes 
from  a  surprising  source — an  official  docu- 
ment Issued  by  the  Diem  government  In  July 
1969.  In  Its  formal  attack  on  the  D.  B.  V. 
with  regard  to  the  Geneva  Agreement,  the 
Repnhlic  of  Vietnam  published  figures  which 
It  claimed  were  the  total  number  of  sentences 
to  death  and  hard  labor  for  life  in  several 
provinces  during  North  Vietnam's  land  re- 
form. The  figures  were  as  follows:" 

Phu  Tho :  88  death  sentences;  72  hard  labor 
for  life. 

Bao  Olang:  54  death  sentences;  27  hard 
labor  for  Ufa. 

Thai  Nguyen:  28  death  sentenoas;  82  hard 
labor  for  life. 

Tlianh  Boa:  98  death  sentenoee;  134  hard 
labor  for  life. 

The  totals  for  all  of  these  four  provinces. 
Including  Tlianh  Hoa,  the  most  populous 
province  In  the  North,"  were  thus  286  death 
sentences  and  275  sentences  of  bard  labor 
for  life,  or  an  average  of  66  death  sentences 
and  66  life  sentences  In  each  province.  If 
these  figures  were  Indicative  of  the  situation 
In  the  other  eighteen  provinces  affected  by 
the  land  reform,  the  totals  would  have  been 
In  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  executions  and 
1,800  life  sentences,  totals  which  would  be 
entirely  consistent  with  the  statistics  re- 
leased by  Hanoi. 

It  la  not  possible  to  judge  the  authenticity 
of  the  figures  released  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  since  no  source  was 
cited.  But  It  U  striking  that  the  Informa- 
tion Ministry  of  a  government  so  obviously 
hostile  to  Hanoi  as  the  Diem  government 
would  give  figures  which  Kre  so  low,  so  con- 
sistent with  the  D.  R.  V.'s  figures  and  so  In- 
consistent with  the  myth  of  the  "blood- 
bath". 

CONCLTTSIOK 

American  attitudes  toward  the  North  Viet- 
namese land  reform  campaign  in  particular, 
and  the  Vietnamese  revolution  In  general, 
have  been  formed  In  almost  total  Ignorance 
of  the  actual  historical  record.  The  purpose 
of  this  analysis  has  been  to  show  how  that 
historical  record  has  been  systematically 
igpiored  or  distorted  In  the  sotirces  available 
to  the  American  public.  The  existing  docu- 
mentary evidence,  however.  Indicates  clearly 
that  the  objectives  and  policies,  as  well  as 
the  consequences  of  the  land  reform,  were 
totally  different  from  those  portrayed  by  the 
secondary  literature. 

That  evidence  shows  that,  although  the 
land  reform  program  was  marred  by  admin- 
istrative failures,  its  alms  were  to  liberate  the 
poor  peasants  from  the  threat  of  famine  and 
from  their  total  subordination  to  the  land- 
lords. The  main  objective  regarding  the  land- 
lords was  to  transform  them  into  productive 
citizens  by  their  own  labor,  not  to  liquidate 
them,  as  so  often  has  been  charged.  The  evi- 
dence further  Indicates  that  the  land  reform 
policies  were  conceived  with  the  aim  of  mlnl- 
mJizlng  Injustice  and  unnecessary  suffering 
aind  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  murder  in- 
nocent people  with  a  "deliberate  excess  of 
terror". 

The  benefits  of  the  land  reform  to  the  poor 
peasants,  who  made  up  the  majority  of  the 
rural  population,  were  a  substantial  Increase 
in  food  for  subsistence  and  an  Improved  so- 
cial and  political  status  In  the  villages. 
Hitherto  powerless  elements  were  encotiraged 
for  the  first  time  to  assert  themselves,  and 
although  the  short  term  consequences  were 
widespread  abuses  and  conflict,  even  within 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  Itself,  the  experiences  of 
other  nations  suggest  that  bringing  the  poor 
pecMants  into  the  political  process*  would  be 
a  positive  development  over  the  long  run. 

The  determined  propaganda  attack  against 
the  land  reform  program  launched  In  1957 
by  the  South  Vletnameee  government,  with 
American  support,  succeeded  In  portraying 
It    as   an   e«ovise   for    ideologleaUy- Inspired 


mass  murder.  The  central  figurt  Is  tim 
attack  was  Hoang  Van  Ohl.  and  by  iMO, 
certain  Americans  had  taken  an  active  In- 
terest In  helping  his  version  of  the  land  re- 
form  reach  the  American  pubhc.  His  ac- 
count employed  techniques  which  dlstia. 
gulshed  It  from  a  legitimate  historical  study 
of  the  period.  Where  no  evidence  existed 
to  support  the  "bloodbath"  myth.  It  was 
created.  Official  documents  were  twisted  to 
conform  to  the  myth.  Reports  and  statistics 
were  quoted  which.  In  fact,  did  not  exist. 
The  American  academic  community  did 
not  have  the  resources  to  recognize  Hoang 
Van  Chl's  writing  as  propaganda,  while  the 
official  U.S.  government  community  had  an 
obvious  Interest  in  promoting  it.  As  the 
U.S.  government  became  more  deeply  In- 
volved  in  the  attempt  to  control  events  In 
Vietnam,  the  myth  of  the  "bloodbath"  be- 
came Increasingly  useful  and  finally  almost 
necessary.  By  the  late  1900*8,  having  been 
repeated  by  so  msny  different  sources,  the 
myth  of  the  "bloodbath"  In  North  Vietnam 
had  gained  nearly  imlversal  acceptance.  The 
President  was  then  able  to  use  It  as  a  major 
rationale  for  maintaining  the  U.S.  military 
presence  tn  Vietnam. 

Apart  from  the  self-interest  of  officials  and 
the  Incapacity  of  academics  to  do  the  neces- 
sary original  research,  however.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  myth  of  the  "bloodbath"  In 
North  Vietnam  fits  deeply-held  prejudices 
common  to  most  Americans.  Two  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  revolutionaries  guided  by  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  concepts  miist  be  fanatical  and 
cruel.  Many  Americans  tended  to  accept 
that  stereotype  In  total  Ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  Vletnameee  revolution. 
Consequently  they  paved  the  way  for  ths 
myth  of  the  "bloodbath"  to  gain  popular 
credence,  and  helped  stifle  the  search  for 
tmth.  That  same  stereotype  which  belittled 
the  Intelligence,  the  patriotism  and  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  move- 
ment also  made  It  easier  for  Americans  to 
assiune  that  It  was  no  match  for  American 
economic  and  military  power.  It  should  now 
be  clecur  that  the  U.S.  can  delay  but  cannot 
ultimately  avoid  coming  to  terms  with  the 
Vietnamese  revolution.  The  abandimment 
of  the  crudely  distorted  portrayal  of  the 
Vletnameee  Communists  still  prevalent  In 
the  U.S.  should  be  the  first  step  In  that 
process. 
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Is  further  contradicted  by  Hoang  Van  Chl's 
own  admission,  thirty  pages  later,  that  there 
were  few  landlord  families  who  could  not 
get  money  from  friends  or  relatives  who  were 
tradesmen  or  officials.  From  CoUmialiam  to 
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•President  Nixon's  Press  Interview,  April 
16.  1971  (official  White  House  text).  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  escalated  his  own  rhetoric  on 
the  "bloodbath"  In  North  Vietnam,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  deaths,  as  the  argu- 
ment became  Increasingly  crucial  to  the 
rationale  for  American  policy  In  Vietnam. 
In   1968,  he  used  Bernard  Fall's  figure  of 
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BO  000  deaths  (Rwldant  Nixon's  Radio/TV 
address,  November  8,  1969,  official  White 
Bouse  text).  In  1971,  be  uawl  the  600,000 
figure  cited  above.  But  on  July  27,  1972,  tb« 
President  reached  a  new  level  of  rhetoric, 
declaring  that  more  than  one  half  million 
people  were  assaaslnatod  and  another  half 
s  million  died  In  "sUve  labor  camps"  In 
North  Vietnam  (Neto  York  Tinut,  July  2t, 
1972).  An  Inquiry  to  tha  National  Security 
Council  produced  only  a  list  of  refnvnces 
of  which  Hoang  Van  Chl's  "8  percent"  fig- 
ure was  the  only  primary  source.  His  own 
staff  was  thus  unable  to  explain  how  he  ar- 
rived at  his  new  total  of  one  million  deaths 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  land  reform. 

»See  notes  19  and  20,  Chapter  m,  p.  29. 

uTran  Phuong  (ed.),  Oaoh  Mang  R-uong 
Dat,  p.  181. 

"  Violations  of  the  Oetuva  Agreementi  by 
th*  Viet-Mtnh  Oommuniatt,  Ministry  of  In- 
formation, Republic  of  Vietnam  (Saigon, 
July  1989) ,  pp.  94-98. 

■*  1960  Population  Figures  by  Province 
(from  Central  Census  Steering  Committee, 
1961),  Nhan  Dan.  November  2,  1960  (trans- 
lated by  JPR8,  6670,  January  IS.  1961). 


BUDGETARY  CUTS  FOR  INDIAN 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGm)  ,  who  Is  absent 
on  official  busiDess,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  a 
statement  he  prepared  about  a  letter  cir- 
culated by  him  and  signed  by  14  other 
colleagues — including  zayseil — protest- 
ing planned  cuts  by  the  administration 
in  the  budget  for  Indian  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statzmkmt  or  Sxnatob  Mod  ex 

Yesterday,  14  of  my  Colleagues  and  I  sent 
a  letter  to  the  President  protesting  planned 
budget  cuts  in  Fiscal  Year  1974  in  programs 
vital  to  the  Indian  community  of  this  nation. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  the  President  after 
It  came  to  our  attention  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's planned  budget  for  the  BIA  for 
Fiscal  1974  would  be  cut  by  $60  million  from 
Fiscal  1973  levels  and  other  $80  million 
might  be  cut  from  non-Interior  programs 
which  benefits  Indians. 

Joining  me  in  co-slgnlng  the  letter  were 
Senators  MeOovern,  Nelson,  Cranston,  Ken- 
nedy, Stevenson.  Burdlck,  Hart,  Moss,  Harris. 
Tunney,  Hughes,  Hatfield,  Montoya,  azKl 
Mondale. 

According  to  the  Amisrlcan  Indian  Press 
Association,  the  staff  of  Indian  Commissioner 
Louis  R.  Bruce,  which  prepared  an  "Impact 
statement"  on  the  cuts  which  lie  ahead,  re- 
ported In  a  confidential  memo  that : 

"(The  new  allowance)  makes  no  provision 
for  any  Improvements  to  Indian  programs 
other  than  roads;  does  not  provide  for  In- 
creased cost  of  operation  due  to  Inflation; 
does  not  provide  for  Increased  schocri  enroll- 
ments; does  not  provide  for  Increased  welfare 
case  load  and  cost  Increases:  does  not  pro- 
vide for  protecting  the  natural  resources  re- 
maining for  the  Indian;  does  not  provide  for 
any  badly  needed  irrigation  projects;  and 
does  not  provide  adequate  funds  for  dchool 
construction." 

The  American  Indian  Press  Association 
noted  that: 

"Of  the  existing  37  separate  BIA  programs, 
28  will  have  lees  funds  next  year.  The  single 
largest  cut  will  be  made  In  education,  for 
922.6  million.  The  second  largest  cut  of  $6.8 
million  will  be  taken  from  welfare  and  guid- 
ance services.  A  third  meaningful  cut  will 
be  made  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
and  utilities — schools,  housing  and  other 
public  facilities — to  the  tune  of  H-S  million." 


The  Amerioan  Indian  Press  Association 
stated  that  "according  to  the  BIA's  'impact 
statement,* "  the  following  key  areas  would 
be  affected: 

Education:  Eliminated  will  be  the  pre- 
school child  program  serving  42.266  tribal 
Bununer  employment  programs  for  22,000  In- 
dian teenagers,  and  the  Sioux  Junior  College 
program.  Reduced  will  be  all  special  pro- 
grams beaefltlng  Indian  students  In  public 
schools  through  programs  of  special  reading. 
home  coordination,  counseling  and  the  like, 
and  aid  for  Navajo  Community  College. 

Terminated  will  be  contracts  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  Indian  Law  Program. 
and  Masters  Degree  Programs  with  Dart- 
mouth University,  together  with  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oeorgla.  Arizona  and  North  Dakota. 
Four  large  and  yet  unspecified  board  mg 
schools  and  several  small  Institutions  will  be 
closed,  and  no  Alaska  Native  children  will 
be  sent  away  to  school  In  WUdwood.  Alaska. 
Other  areas  affected  by  the  cutback  in- 
clude : 

Welfare  and  Guidance:  All  Tribal  Work 
Experience  Programs  will  be  eliminated  and 
payments  of  general  asslstanee  and  child  wel- 
fare will  be  discontinued  on  next  March  30. 

Housing:  Construction  of  32  new  homes 
and  repairs  on  234  homes  will  be  cancelled, 
and  staff  layc^fs  will  number  10.  Five  BIA 
housing  offices  will  be  cloeed,  and  contract- 
ing, training  and  management  funds  will  be 
reduced. 

Employment  and  vocational  assistance: 
Closure  of  eight  national  field  offices,  seven 
area  field  assistance  offices,  the  Solo  Parent 
Training  Center  in  San  Dlcgo,  Calif.,  the 
Madera,  Calif.,  and  Roewell  Employment 
Training  Centers,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
Blsmark,  N.D.,  Training  Center  by  one-third. 
Law  and  order:  CJloeure  of  Roswell,  N.M., 
Indian  Policy  Academy  and  staff  reductions 
of  20  personnel. 

Water  Resource  Protection:  The  current 
budget  figure,  $1.7  million,  will  be  retained 
for  the  Indian  Water  Rights  Office  rather 
than  the  publicly  announced  92  million  fig- 
ure. About  9200.000  win  be  trimmed  from 
funds  for  operating  and  maintaining  irriga- 
tion systems  on  reeervatlons.  and  92  million 
will  be  eliminated  from  a  budget  for  new 
waterways  construction. 

Cutbacks  amounting  to  916  million  are 
also  slated  for  resource  management  pro- 
grams In  areas  of  agricultural  extension, 
credit,  reservation  programs,  industrial  devel- 
opment, real  property  management  and  ap- 
praisal, general  trustee  services  and  environ- 
mental quality  services. 

What  Is  particularly  disturbing  about  the 
situation  la  contained  In  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  American  Indian  Purees  Asso- 
ciation : 

"The  BIA  was  already  at  work  on  the  960 
million  budget  slash,  it  was  learned  from 
the  confidential  'Impact  statement'  memo- 
randa, when  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  addressed  the  National  Tribal  Chair- 
men's Association  In  Eugene,  Ore.,  on  August 
7,  during  their  annual  convention.  There 
Morton  stated :  "Funding  Is  the  strongest  In- 
dicator of  commitment  In  government.' " 

In  a  letter  from  Frankita  Ducheneaux. 
Legislative  Consultant  for  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians,  ptolntlng  out  the 
release  from  the  American  Indian  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Ducheneaux  noted  that : 

"This  kind  of  cut  is  all  the  more  devastat- 
ing when  one  takes  into  consideration  that 
Indian  communities,  reservations,  and  peo- 
ple are  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation 
in  every  Birea  of  human  and  resource  devel- 
opment. They  are  aU  the  more  cruel  and 
hypocritical  when  measxired  against  the 
promises  and  rhetoric  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  the  last  decade." 

The  Administration,  through  Its  rhetoric 
on  a  nvunber  of  occasions,  has  committed  It- 
self to  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  the  Indian  t>eoples  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  should  allow  the 


Administration  to  carry  out  Its  planned 
budget  cuts  In  Indian  programs  for  Flaoal 
1974.  I  urge  my  feUow  Colleaguea  to  hold 
the  President  to  the  commtT.ment  be  has 
made  to  the  Indian  people  and  not  allow 
this  example  of  "bad  faith"  to  be  initiated. 
I  append  the  Joint  letter  to  the  Presldant 
and  the  letter  from  Frank  Ducheneaux. 

OOVOOB  16, 1873. 
The  nxsmnrr, 
77i«  White  Hou*e. 
Waahinf/ton.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  PBismnrr:  It  has  come  to  our 
attantlon  that  your  planned  budget  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974  will  be  cut  by  960  million  from  Fiscal 
1978  levels.  We  also  undecatand  that  another 
950  million  may  be  cut  from  non-Xnterlor 
programs  which  benefit  Indians. 

The  purpose  of  our  letter  la  to  protest  these 
planned  cuts.  In  light  of  yotir  past  commit- 
ment to  self-determination  on  the  pskrt  o( 
the  Indian  people,  we  iirge  that  you  recom- 
mend to  Congress  substantial  increases  In 
funding  In  Fiscal  IB74  for  Indian  programs. 

The  Indian  community  in  this  nation  con- 
tinues to  lag  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion In  every  area  of  human,  economic,  and 
resource  development.  The  planned  cuts  m 
Indian  programs  for  Fiscal  1974  oome  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  development  of  new 
and  Innovative  programs  which  hold  the 
key  to  the  future  of  the  Indian  community  In 
this  nation. 

We  urge  that  you  reconsider  your  planned 
budget  cuts  for  Indian  programs  in  Fiscal 
1974.  We  ask  that  prompt  attention  be  given 
to  this  matter  and  we  would  appreciate  a 
response  to  o\ir  letter  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely 

OALxMoOn, 

QATl-OaD  NXLSON, 

Qxoacx  McOovxxN, 
Alxh  Cranston, 
Edwaxo  KxNrrxoT, 

QTJXNTTN  BtTROICK, 

Frakil  Moss. 
JOKH  Tmnrtr, 
Mabk  Hatttxld, 
Waltb  Mondau, 
Adlai  Sttvikbom  ITT. 
Phh-ip  Haxt, 

Fkko  H«S1IS, 
HAXOLXI  HtTOKCS, 

JosKPK  Mo^^^oTA, 

VJS.  Senators. 

OCToan  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Qauk  McOkk, 
US.  Senate, 
Wathtngton,  DJO. 

DxAX  Sknatx>b  McOkk:  Encloaed  la  a  copy 
of  a  press  release  by  the  American  Indian 
Press  Association  detailing  the  Administra- 
tion's planned  budget  cuts  for  the  Bureau 
ot  Indian  Affairs  totaling  nearly  960  million 
for  FY  1974.  It  quotes  a  BIA  "impact  state- 
ment", a  confidential  memorandum,  whksh 
assesaes  the  Impact  of  such  budget  cuts  on 
the  various  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  In  addition,  its  estimates  that 
another  960  million  may  be  cut  from  non- 
Interior  programs  which  benefit  Indians. 

These  cuts  do  not  represent  a  major  cut 
in  a  major  program  affecting  Indian  ooai- 
munltles  nor  a  substantial  cut  In  a  variety 
of  programs  affecting  one  Indian  commxinlty. 
but  a  major  cut  in  all  the  programs  servlzig 
the  totality  of  Indian  communities  and  peo- 
ple across  the  nation,  communities  and  peo- 
ple which  are  almost  solely  dependent  upon 
Federal  funds  for  programs  and  services 
which  are  supplied  to  non-Indian  communi- 
ties by  a  combination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  This  kind  of  cut  Is  ail 
the  more  devastating  when  one  takes  Into 
consideration  that  Indian  communities,  ras- 
ervatloos,  and  people  are  years  behind  the 
rest  of  the  nation  in  every  area  of  human 
and  resource  development.  They  are  aU  tba 
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more  oru«l  and  hTpocrltlcal  when  m«*s«ir«d 
ag»in«t  the  promljes  and  rhetoric  of  the 
Mderal  govemment  ot  the  last  decade. 

Tbeae  cuta  muit  not  t>e  sustained  by  tlie 
Congraaa  in  the  PY  1974  appropriation*  If 
Justice,  good  faith,  and  common  decency 
are  to  b«  the  ballmariu  of  Pederal  admlnU- 
trallon  of  Indian  affair*.  We  lofge  you.  with 
all  reepect,  to  op[>ose  these  cuts,  to  advise 
the  administration  of  your  opposition,  and 
to  support  restoration  of  the  FY  1»74  IndUn 
Affairs  budget  to  at  least  the  FY  1973  lerel. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

PKANKUN  DtJCH»N«ATTX, 

Lefitlative  Oonrultant. 


PERSUASION  AND  POWER,  MERIT 
AND  CXOUT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  a  commentary 
by  the  columnist  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
about  Congress  and  the  prospects  for 
cltlaen  influence  on  it.  I  think  its  rele- 
vance to  the  movement  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  operation  and  construction  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  is  obvious. 

I  eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
Ucle  be  printed  here  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

NAon's  Okbits 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
Ralph  Nader  comes  as  close  as  we  have  to 
a  universally  trusted  public  figure.  In  Wash- 
ington diurlng  a  time  of  graft.  Nader  personi- 
fies the  honest  man.  Members  of  both  par- 
tlee.  and  none,  have  confidence  In  him. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  position  of  respect  and, 
yet.  all  of  this  support,  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation converts  Into  a  diminishing  p>ower 
to  get  much  done.  Nader,  whose  character  Is 
more  honored  than  the  President's,  has  less 
effective  clout  than  the  meanest  White  House 
aide  with  a  gtm  in  bis  attache  case  and  a 
wallet  full  of  hot  Mexican  money. 

Partly  this  Is  because  Nader  Is  the  supreme 
non-polltlcUm.  He  relies  on  facts,  reason  and 
the  pvirsult  of  truth,  but  there  Is  no  schmooze 
In  the  man.  He  lacks  oU  and  the  democratic 
affability  we  call  the  art  of  compromise. 

The  anomaly  at  Nader's  p>osltlon  Is  under- 
scored by  the  publication  of  his  group's  latest 
effort  ("Who  Buns  Ckingress?"  by  Mark  J. 
Oreen.  James  M.  Fallows,  David  R.  Zwlck. 
Bttnt^r"  Books,  91.96) .  It's  a  solid,  competent 
work,  a  good  one-vol\une  compendium  of 
what  goes  on  under  the  great  dome.  On  the 
debit  side,  they  haven't  put  any  new  shockers 
In  It— and  we  do  like  to  be  entertained  with 
fresh  dtrt. 

Congress  Is  a  very  old  scandal  and  this  isn't 
a  season  of  much  interest  even  In  new  ones. 
It  could  be  that  Nader  Is  going  out  of  fashion. 
Muckraking  has  had  Its  ups  and  downs  be- 
fore. It  was  a  hot,  highly  salable  commodity 
at  the  turn  of  the  century;  you  couldn't  give 
It  away  In  the  'Ms:  It  came  back  In  the  '30s 
and  died  again  In  the  Elsenhower  period. 

Whether  or  not  Nader  Is  about  to  go  out 
of  style,  he  does  have  other  problems — the 
biggest  being  that  his  opponents  swe  learning 
how  to  deal  with  him.  The  young  Nader  who 
took  on  and  beat  Oeneral  Motors  may  have 
seemed  to  prove  the  proposition  that  the 
truth  will  make  us  free;  but.  In  fact,  the 
monster   manufactxirer  creamed  Itself. 

It  counterpunched.  and.  by  hitting  back  In 
a  variety  of  Idiot  ways,  not  only  made  Nader 
a  public  flgvire  but  also  made  him  a  plausible 
one.  The  running  controversy  fired  up 
enough  heat,  drama  and  pressure  to  get 
some  automobile  safety  legislation  on  the 
statute  books. 

Subsequent  Nader  targets,  many  of  whom 
were  fully  as  Injurious  to  the  commonweal, 
weren't  so  eager  to  do  themselves  In.  It  oc- 


curred to  them  that  Nader  bad  very  little 
second  strike  capablUty.  as  they  like  to  say 
around  Washington.  He  could  do  the  press 
conference,  issue  the  damning  report,  but 
then,  If  the  people  who  were  the  objects  of 
his  exposes  laid  low,  hid  out  and  said  noth- 
ing, the  matter  wotUd  sink  from  public  at- 
tention. Nader  has  had  no  way  of  hitting  a 
second  time  on  the  same  people — no  way  of 
making  his  opponents  stand  up  and  fight. 

OutflU  like  DuPont  and  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  have  been  able  to 
ride  out  the  scrutiny  of  Nader's  people  with- 
out trouble.  Congress  wlU  be  able  to  do 
likewise  with  even  less  exertion. 

Not  that  the  suggestions  of  congressional 
Improvement  In  the  Nader  document  aren't 
worthwhile.  They  are.  But  Congress  Is  as  It 
Is  not  through  Ignorance,  but  by  Intent.  The 
seniority  system  and  all  the  rest  that  Nader 
and  BO  many  others  complain  of  could  be 
abolished  by  a  simple  majority  vote  on  the 
first  day  of  the  93d  session  of  Congress  next 
January. 

That  majority  doesn't  exist  and  the  publi- 
cation of  "Who  Runs  Congreas?"  wont  cre- 
ate It.  The  Nader  people  recognize  this  sad 
little  fact  by  inserting  a  weak  and  siifferlng 
little  chapter  called,  "Taking  on  Congress;  A 
primer  for  Citizen  Action."  This  chapter, 
which  few  citizens  arc  going  to  find  very 
useful  Ln  taking  on  their  congressmen,  lUus- 
trates  the  difficulties  that  Nader  and  his 
people  face. 

It  begins  by  giving  a  few  examples  of 
minor  league  Naders  who  by  persistence  and 
a  great  deal  of  luck  have  been  able  to  get  a 
few  good  laws  through.  More  Instructive 
would  be  a  few  case  histories  of  would-be 
Naders  who  got  nowhere,  with  an  explanation 
of  why.  With  this  comes  much  material  aboirt 
the  mechanics  of  influencing  legislation,  all 
useful  to  know  If  you  have  something  be- 
sides your  own  naked  body  to  do  your  Influ- 
encing with. 

Since  Nader  has  arrayed  himself  against 
money  power,  the  only  other  tool  of  Influence 
is  large  numbers  of  people  who.  of  course, 
must  be  organized.  There  are  a  few  perfectly 
worthless  pages  devoted  to  telling  the  reader 
bow  to  do  that.  Here  you  can  find  out  how 
to  organize  your  g^oup.  but  that  your  group 
should  have  a  "coordinator"  and  a  project 
leader." 

It's  too  much  to  expect  Nader  to  know 
how  to  organize  gobs  of  people.  He  and  his 
associates  have  done  far  more  than  their 
fair  share;  but  unless  someone  figures  out 
how,  Nader  Is  going  to  lack  that  second 
punch.  Without  the  power  to  compel  the 
government  to  act.  most  of  his  work  will  be 
food  for  fishes  and  historians. 


THE  NATION'S  GREATEST  ASSET 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  George 
E.  Strlngfellow.  Past  Imperial  Potentate 
of  the  Nationsd  Shrlners  organization 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  an  ad- 
dress given  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration in  New  York  of  the  100th  armi- 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Shrine. 

The  speech,  by  George  M.  Saunders. 
Imperisd  Recorder  of  the  Shrine  and 
Grand  Secretary,  concerned  the  future 
of  Masonry  and  Its  youth  organization 
DeMolay. 

Mr.  Saunders,  former  resident  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  and  now  of  Chicago 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  Masonry 
and  Shrtnedom  throughout  his  life.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  Intematronal  Su- 
preme Coimcil  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay, 
having  been  associated  with  it  since  its 
foimding  days.  He  is  a  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Order  and  presently  Is  the 
Grand  Secretary. 


He  is  a  veteran  of  the  AUted  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  Prance  In  World  War 
I,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  San- 
ford  Brown,  Jr.,  American  Legion  Port 
since  it  was  organized. 

His  Masonic  backgroimd  is  long  and 
distinguished.  He  is  a  life  member  of 
Sheffield  Masonic  Lodge  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  he  is  a  33°  Mason.  His  Shrine 
Temple  is  Ararat  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Saun- 
ders is  listed  in  "Who's  Who"  In 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Noble  Saunder's  recent  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  "Our  Nation's 
Greatest  Asset"  be  printed  in  the  Cow- 

GRK8SIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORi),  as  follows: 

Ov*  Nation's  Orxatxst  Asarr 

What  Is  our  nation's  greatest  asset? — the 
answers  to  this  question  will  be  many.  They 
wlU  be  considered  from  niany  points  of  view, 
such  as.  material  wecUtb,  Industry,  agricul- 
ture and  commerce. 

All  of  these  are  of  course  Important,  but 
upon  what  does  their  future  depend?  Their 
future  depends  upon  the  young  men  and 
women,  who  are  students  In  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  at  the  present  time,  ot  who  will 
foUow  them  as  the  years  go  by. 

Our  nation's  greatest  asset  Is,  In  my  judg- 
ment, our  young  men  and  young  women  who 
are  now  preparing  for  their  life's  work.  Let 
each  of  us  who  are  now  performing  the  duties 
and  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  do  all 
in  our  power  to  remove  all  obstacles  of  life 
that  will  cause  them  to  faU. 

May  we  all  who  are  still  active,  firmly 
resolve  that  e«w:h  one  of  us  will  do  all  we 
can  In  assisting  our  young  people  In  the 
preparation  of  their  life's  work.  Let  each 
one  of  us  seek  their  friendship,  secure  their 
confidence,  and  help  them  to  realize  that 
"life  Is  real,  life  Is  earnest  and  the  grave  Is 
not  Its  goal." 

Encourage  our  young  people  to  make  a 
study  of  their  own  qualities  of  life,  both 
positive  and  negative,  thoee  that  will  build 
character  or  destroy  It.  Every  minute  of  the 
day  they  are  forming  habits,  good  or  bad. 
How  are  habits  formed?  By  the  way  of  think- 
ing, James  S.  Knox  tells  us  "thoughts  be- 
come actions,  actions  become  habits,  habits 
grow  Into  character,  and  character  Is  Im- 
mortal. Think  right  and  you  will  act  right, 
act  right  and  you  will  buUd  a  magnificent 
character." 

Impress  upon  our  young  people  that  the 
future  win  soon  be  In  their  hands.  Encour- 
age them  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  give 
fuU  measure  of  service  to  Ood,  country  and 
home. 

Let  me  state  that.  If  through  our  Individ- 
ual efforts,  we  have  helped  just  one  person 
to  travel  the  right  road  from  youth  to  ma- 
turity, our  efforts  have  not  been  In  vain.  But 
will  bring  us  much  joy  as  we  watch  them, 
as  they  take  a  stand  for  what  Is  right  and 
jtist  and  by  so  doing  makes  ovir  nation  under 
God,  one  that  wUl  bring  "liberty  and  justice 
to  aU." 

The  past  Is  secure.  Masonry  has  had  a 
mighty  part  In  the  making  of  America  and 
in  fashioning  Its  ftindamental  law  and  otir 
very  way  of  life.  Prom  Its  very  beglrmlng 
freemasonry  has  presented  to  the  world  men 
of  courage,  of  valor,  of  virtue  and  of  service. 
Down  through  the  years,  history  tells  a  story 
of  freemasons  In  every  struggle  for  a  right- 
eous cause. 

But  what  of  the  future  of  masonry  In 
America  and  In  the  world?  In  thU  fast-mov- 
ing atomic  age,  what  was  good  enough  yes- 
terday may  be  obsolete  today.  What  Is  good 
enough  today  may  be  out-of-date  tomorrow. 
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The  model  T  has  been  replaced  by  the  jet. 
XVjday,  too,  our  scientists  are  tapping  the 
tremendous  force  and  energy  of  matter.  Space 
U  no  longer  a  mystery  or  a  protection. 

The  destiny  of  this  great  Nation  may  ulti- 
mately depend  upon  the  Influence  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  the  future  of  Free- 
masonry may  very  well  depend  upon  the 
development  of  our  Demolay  program.  The 
Order  of  Demolay  would  never  have  been 
created  without  the  vision  of  an  inspired 
and  lUustrlous  mason,  past  Imperial  poten- 
tate Ftank  S.  Land.  It  would  not  have 
grown  and  flourished  without  the  leadership 
and  dedication  of  groups  of  masons  In  all 
branches  of  masonry. 

Masonic  bodies  throughout  the  Nation 
caught  the  vision  of  Demolay  and  the  or- 
ganization has  grown  since  Its  founding  In 
1919  until  today  there  are  2,600  chapters  op- 
erating In  all  States  of  the  United  States, 
seven  provinces  In  Canada,  Mexico  and  nine 
other  countries  and  territories,  with  a  total 
world-wide  membership  today  of  148,000.  and 
since  Its  organization  nearly  3,000.000  young 
men  have  knelt  at  Its  altar. 

Demolay  Is  the  only  masonic  Inspired  orga- 
nization to  provide  training  for  young  men 
below  the  age  of  21,  We  know  from  member- 
ship reports  that  the  ranks  of  masonry  are 
thinning  out,  and  most  grand  jurisdictions 
have  for  a  period  of  many  years  reported 
overaU  losses  In  membership  each  year. 
Soon  It  WlU  begin  to  hurt  the  opportunities 
of  the  shrine  to  Increase  Its  membership  an- 
nually. 

If  masonry  Is  to  survive  for  future  genera- 
tions, some  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  yovinger  men.  There  Is  no 
organization  th*t  offers  the  wholeeome  train- 
ing to  the  youth  In  his  formative  years  as 
does  the  order  of  Demolay,  and  Demolay 
deserves  th^  complete  support  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  In  general  and  the 
Shrine  In  particular.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  of 
the  belief  that  Demolay  can  very  weU  be 
the  salvation  of  masonry,  U  we  can  get 
masons  to  understand  this.  Demolay  cannot 
be  successful  without  masonic  leadership, 
masonic  guidance,  masonic  sponsorship, 
masonic  advlsorshlp.  masonic  counsel.  Mas- 
ter masons,  Shrlners  and  masons  of  aU  de- 
grees must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  owe 
a  bit  of  themselves  and  their  masonic  knowl- 
edge to  the  future  young  men  of  the  world. 

Demolay  chapters  can  furnish  most  of 
their  own  funds;  it  doesnt  cost  much  to 
malnt*ln  an  active  Demolay  chapter,  and  the 
Demolays  profit  by  their  own  resotircee  In 
supplying  needed  funds;  but  In  the  forma- 
tive yeairs  of  their  lives,  they  need  proper 
counseling*  and  guidance.  The  teachings  of 
Demolay  make  them  grow  In  stature;  they 
learn  how  to  be  men;  to  revere  womanhood: 
to  love  their  parents;  to  love  their  country. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  Demolay  can  be  to 
masonry  what  the  Sunday  school  is  to  the 
church;  show  me  an  active  and  aggressive 
Sunday  school  program  and  I  wlU  show  you 
an  active  and  healthy  church.  The  same 
thing  can  be  truly  said  of  Demolay  and 
masonry,  and  certainly  if  masonry  has  meant 
anything  to  us  In  our  lives,  we  owe  It  to 
our  sons  and  the  friends  of  our  sons  to  let 
them  have  an  opportunity  to  share  these 
same  experiences. 

DeMolay  can  make  a  great  contribution  In 
this  respect  to  the  youth  of  our  coimtry.  It 
is  only  through  an  Inculcation  of  Masonic 
Ideals  In  today's  youth  that  we  vrill  have  a 
flourishing  and  active  Masonic  structtire  In 
the  future.  Never  let  It  be  said  that  our  sons 
and  their  friends  turn  away  from  this  early 
training  in  life  because  too  few  masons  or 
shrlners  are  available  to  provide  leadership 
and  counsel  for  these  young  men.  Certainly 
If  they  are  turned  away  without  the  helping 
band  of  Masonry,  all  of  the  Masonic  struc- 
ture WlU  suffer  the  loss. 

What  do  these  DeMolays  ask  of  you?  Listen 
to  the  words  of  one  of  these  young  men,  a 


past  mastM-  councilor  firom  th«  8tat«  of 
Washington:  "I  am  od«  ot  a  vaat  army  of 
youth — Um  Order  of  DeMolay.  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  that  army,  but  in  the  con- 
fidence that  many  others  share  my  views.  I 
Htpeal  to  you,  our  respected  leaders — mem- 
bers of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

"And  as  we  trarel  the  rotMl  of  DeMolay,  an 
organization  potentially  the  world's  great- 
est and  most  InfltMntlal  for  youth  training, 
achievement  and  service,  we  look  to  Masonry 
for  Inspiration,  Interest  and  understanding. 

"Yet,  In  the  frankness  of  youth,  we  ask 
and  expect  more.  We  believe  in  our  organiza- 
tion strongly  enough  to  ask  of  the  members 
of  PYee  Masonry,  inspiration,  guidance,  pro- 
tection and  cooperation. 

"We  look  to  every  Mason  to  provide  for  us 
and  the  younger  boys  who  wiU  follow,  an 
example  of  uprightness  and  dedication  to 
principles  which  will  never  show  us  a  viola- 
tion of  thoee  precious  ideals  on  which  both 
orders  are  baaed. 

"We  urge  you  to  offer  guidance  and  leader- 
ship to  chapters  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 
DeMolay  needs  qualified  dedicated  adult  lead- 
ers In  unlimited  numbers.  In  no  chapter  of 
our  M-ganization  do  we  now  have  enough. 

"We  plead  for  more  Masonic  advisors  who 
show  both  a  desire  to  serve  DeMolay  and  the 
experience  and  temperament  to  work  with 
our  impressionable  minds.  In  addition,  we 
depend  on  Masonry  for  the  extension  of 
DeMolay,  no  DeMoUy  chapter  was  ever 
started  on  DeMolay  Initiative  alone.  Masons 
must  lay  the  groundwork,  inspire  a  desire  for 
membership  In  the  youth  of  the  conuntuilty, 
and  then  maintain  their  own  Interest  and 
attendance  In  the  chapter. 

"DeMolay  relies  upon  you  for  protection — 
protection  from  the  devious  paths  down 
which  our  inexperience  tnay  lead  us;  protec- 
tion through  the  strength  of  group  opinion 
from  Influence  which  may  be  unwisely  or  un- 
knowingly exerted  upon  us,  and  flnaUy,  pro- 
tection of  our  Inherent  right  to  fuU  demo- 
cratic process  In  our  own  chapters. 

"The  youthfulness  of  DeMoUy  asks  co- 
operation with  the  majority  of  me 
Masonry.  We  ask  an  opportunity  to  help  you 
in  your  service  to  mannrni  and  expect  In 
return  your  support  for  our  efforts  to  achieve 
the  same  goal." 

Thoee  words  by  a  young  DeMolay  should 
teU  you  what  you  as  Shrlners  can  do  for  De- 
Molay. Many  already  have  active  programs  of 
assistance  for  DeMolay  chapters  In  their  area. 
Some  even  have  special  Shrine  units,  de- 
voted solely  to  DeMolay  work. 

We  q)end  much  time,  effort  and  money 
healing  the  sick  bodies  of  chUdren,  but  we 
must  also  provide  some  efforts  In  behalf  of 
our  healthly  young  people,  to  insure  that 
th*y  remain  healthy  in  »w<n^  q>irtt  and 
deed. 

My  appeal  to  each  of  you  Is  to  spend 
som«  time  with  titsee  young  men  of  DeMx^ay 
by  working  on  an  advisory  councU,  giving 
guidance  In  one  form  or  another,  or  helping 
in  whatever  way  you  can  to  promote  the  order 
of  DeMolay. 

DeMolay  members  are  part  of  our  nation's 
greatest  asset — youth,  and  DeMoUy  deserves 
the  best  we  have  to  offer.  What  will  you  offer? 

A  OB  ttOiUkX'e  ETHICS 

A  DeMolay  serves  Ood. 

A  DeMolay  honors  all  womanhood. 

A  DeMolay  loves  and  honors  his  parents. 

A  DeMolay  is  honest. 

A  DeMolay  Is  loyal  to  Ideals  and  friends. 

A  DeMoUy  practices  honest  toil. 

A  DeMolays  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 

A  DeMoUy  is  courteous. 

A  DeMoUy  Is  at  all  times  a  gentleman. 

A  DeMolay  Is  a  patriot  In  peace  as  weU  as 
war. 

A  DeMoUy  Is  clean  In  mind  and  body. 

A  DeMoUy  stands  unswervingly  for  the 
public  schools. 

A  DeMoUy  always  bears  the  reputation  of 
a  good  and  law-abiding  citizen. 


A  DeMolay  by  precept  and  exampU  must 
preserve  the  high  standards  to  which  he  has 
pledged  himself. 


CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON:  A  GIANT 
OP  THE  SENATE  TAKES  HIS 
LEAVE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  tributes 
to  departing  Members  of  this  body 
should  not  be  bunched  together  at  the 
aid  of  the  session.  Under  such  circom- 
stances,  they  are  hastily  rendered  and 
cannot  do  Justice  to  the  Senators  we 
wish  to  hoDor. 

In  no  case  is  this  more  poignantly  true 
than  In  that  of  CLurroir  P.  ANDEason. 
rancher,  businessman,  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatires,  ane- 
time  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
long-time  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

This  man  has  ably  represented  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  in  the  Congress. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1057,  Cumoir  P.  Andeksom  of 
New  Mexico  was  one  of  the  giants  of 
this  body.  It  was  his  name  tiiat  was  con- 
nected with  the  most  controversial  bills, 
the  legislation  that  really  mattered.  The 
King- Anderson  bill.  lor  example,  was  the 
forerunner  of  medicare. 

My  first  vote  was  cast  In  favor  of  the 
Anderson  motion  to  amend  rule  23  of 
the  Standing  Roles  of  the  Senate,  then 
regarded  bs  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
I  soon  learned  that  Senator  Anseesom 
was  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  power 
among  the  powerfuL 

Later  I  learned  that  he  was  also  a 
kindly  man  who  took  a  personal  interest 
in  newcomers  to  the  Senate  and  sought 
to  help  them  on  their  way.  As  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and,  in  alternating  years,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Senator  Anbexsoii  was 
always  solicitous  of  the  viewpoint  and 
Interests  of  even  the  most  junior  mem- 
bers of  his  committees. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  generosity 
that,  in  later  years,  when  he  became 
the  chairman  of  still  another  committee, 
the  Space  Committee,  that  he  yielded 
to  others  his  presiding  ixtsitlon  on  both 
Interior  and  Atomic  Energy. 

I  win  remember  CLurron  Awvxrson  best 
as  the  father  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  per- 
haps the  most  important  piece  of  con- 
servation legislation  to  come  out  of  Con- 
gress In  our  time.  He  was  taken  ill  as 
the  bill  came  up  for  debate  In  the  Senate. 
and  he  asked  me  to  act  as  floor  manager 
during  his  sibsence.  Like  every  master- 
work  on  which  he  left  his  mark,  the  wil- 
derness bill  was  highly  controversial, 
especially  In  the  Western  States.  My  con- 
nection with  it.  as  floor  manager,  led 
user  interests  in  Idaho  to  brand  the  bin 
with  my  name.  It  became  the  principal 
issue  in  my  reelection  cemipaign  of  19«2. 

The  business  interests  which  tradition- 
ally dominated  Idaho  politics — lumber, 
mining,  cattle,  sheep — were  all  arrayed 
against  the  wilderness  bill,  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  but  was 
still  pending  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. They  called  it  a  "lock-up"  of  the 
public  lands,  and  warned  that  it  would 
lead  to  ecoiK>mlc  disaster. 
But   the   people   knew    better.    They 
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wanted  some  part  of  our  fast  vanishing 
wilderness  preserved.  The  very  fact  that 
acme  of  it  still  existed  In  Idaho  made 
them  proud  to  be  cltl2ens  of  such  a 
State.  They  wanted  to  pass  down  that 
heritage  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children. So  they  voted  In  afflrmatlon  of 
the  Wilderness  Act,  not  against  it.  The 
cause  of  conservation  got  a  big  lift  from 
the  people  in  that  election.  And  their  in- 
terest has  grown  stronger  in  the  years 
since. 

Men  like  Cldctow  P.  Andbrson  led  the 
way.  He  will  leave  many  a  milestone,  but 
none  more  important  than  his  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  wise  conservation  of 
our  great  outdoors.  In  that  worthy  en- 
deavor, he  was  my  teacher  and  I  shall 
Edways  remain  in  his  debt. 


THE  SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
TUESDAY  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  when  discouraging  talk  Is  heard  of 
the  state  of  black  entrepreneurshlp,  when 
the  news  media  seems  filled  with  articles 
bemoaning  the  lack  of  opportunity  and 
success  for  black  enterprise.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  be  reminded  of  the  continued 
healthy  existence  of  an  important  and 
black-owned  part  of  the  publishing  In- 
dustry. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  Tuesday  mag- 
azine, which  recently  celebrated  its 
seventh  anniversary.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  and  Publisher  L.  Leon- 
ard E^rans.  Jr..  Tuesday  focuses  expertly 
upon  individuals  and  developments  oit 
particular  importance  to  the  black  com- 
munity, yet  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
reader  will  qr"1  it  interesting  smd  stim- 
ulating. Tuesday  has  become  an  impor- 
tant and  influential  voice,  not  only  in 
the  black  community,  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Tuesday's  success  is  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  it  is  circulated  princi- 
pally through  the  Sunday  editions  of 
many  of  our  major  newspapers,  whose 
circulations  are  definitely  not  limited  to 
the  black  community.  In  fact,  today.  7 
years  after  its  founding,  Tuesday  guar- 
antees a  circulation  of  2.300,000,  through 
21  Sunday  newspapers. 

As  a  former  businessman,  I  can  some- 
what imagine  the  frustrations  and  prob- 
lems that  Mr.  Evans  and  his  associates 
had  to  overcome  in  order  to  reach  this 
day.  Thus,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be 
able  to  extend  "happy  anniversary" 
greetings  to  the  publishers  of  Tuesday, 
and  wlah  them  many  continued  years  of 
success. 


SENATOR  ANDERSON 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  over  the  past  10  years 
to  serve  with  the  dLstlnguiahed  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  CLorroH  Anosrsoh. 
In  his  many  years  in  the  Senate,  he  has 
contElbuted  much  wisdom  and  good  sense 
to  the  maUng  of  public  poUey. 

CLnrroN  Axsnsoir's  contributions  to 
society  have  ranged  over  a  wide  area  of 
ooncems.  He  has  served  at  every  im- 
portant level  of  govemment.  and  re- 
corded significant  aocompllshments  in 
every  posltkm.  Aa  an  oOcial  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  in  the  1930's.  Cuhton 


Andkbsom  was  an  integral  part  of  that 
State's  great  dedication  to  human  needs. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
Agrtculture  from  1945  to  1948.  Clintow 
atlves  for  6  years,  he  provided  sound 
leadership  during  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
administration.  And,  as  Secretary  of 
Andbrson  spoke  up  for  the  family  farmer 
and  worked  tirelessly  for  their  benefit. 

In  entering  the  UJ9.  Senate  in  1948, 
Clinton  Andkrson  took  his  place  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  most  humanitarian  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Clinton  Anderson  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee during  this  session  of  Congress. 
During  meetings  of  that  committee,  and 
in  times  of  tense  and  hard  work  to 
achieve  a  goal,  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  would  always  be  at  the  heart  of  the 
affairs  of  government.  His  commitment 
has  been  to  the  public  good  and  the  pub- 
lic trust,  and  his  record  vividly  illustrates 
that  commitment. 

Clinton  Anderson  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  preserve  and  protect  our  nat- 
ural resources.  His  leadership  on  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  sown  the  seeds  for  a  better 
environment  for  future  generations  of 
Americans.  In  the  words  of  another  great 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Robert  Kennedy, 
"That  our  work  may  make  a  difference 
to  ourselves  and  our  fellow  man."  Clin- 
ton Anderson  has  made  a  difference  to 
this  Nation. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  can  be  proud 
to  have  elected  Clinton  Anderson  to  so 
many  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  feel  a  great 
loss  at  his  retirement.  But  we  can  take 
heart  in  the  knowledge  that  Clinton 
Anderson  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  tdl  of  the  people. 


SENATOR  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  ad- 
joiuTunent,  Senator  Liw  B.  Jordan  will 
retire  after  a  public  service  career  span- 
ning more  than  20  years,  and  four  Pres- 
idential administrations. 

Those  20  years  have  constituted  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  marked  by  persever- 
ance, integrity,  and  independence  of 
thought.  Senator  Jordan  has  had  a 
career  in  which  the  people  of  Idaho  may 
take  pride,  and  for  which  all  Americans 
are  grateful.  His  10  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  his  membership  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Finance  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  given 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  areas  of  extreme  na- 
tional importance  where  his  own  back- 
ground and  strong  religious  faith  have 
contributed  competent  and  sincere  lead- 
ership. 

Bom  and  raised  in  the  rugged  moim- 
tains  of  the  Northwest,  Len  Jordan  has 
always  had  a  special  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  environment  and  conserving 
wildlife.  His  experiences  as  a- rancher 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
problems  of  farmers  and  rural  develop- 
ment, and  he  has  fought  hard  in  the 
Senate  in  their  behalf. 

Senator   Jordan   has   served   in   the 


Idaho  Legislature,  and  in  1960  he  served 
a  4-year  term  as  Oovemor.  On  com- 
pletion of  his  term,  Lnr  Jordan  was 
chosen  by  President  Eisenhowvr  to  bead 
the  UJ3.  delegation  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  negotiating  with  Can- 
ada on  agreements  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Treaty,  and  Libby  Dam.  President  Eisen- 
hower chose  him  for  an  additional  as- 
signment in  1956,  and  he  led  a  team  of 
n.S.  engineers  and  economists  on  a  sur- 
vey of  American  water  developmoit  as- 
sistance in  Afghanistan.  In  1958,  Sen- 
ator Jordan  accepted  an  appointment  to 
the  12-man  International  Development- 
al Advisory  Board  studying  the  economic 
aspects  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  our  retiring 
colleague,  and  wish  the  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Jordan  happiness  and  contentment  in 
their  retirement  years. 


SENATOR  ANDERSON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for  32 
years  as  Congressman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Euid  Senator,  Clinton  Presba 
Anderson  has  served  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  and  oiir  Nation  with  stanch  ded- 
ication. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 
Clinton  Anderson  helped  lead  the  way 
for  some  of  the  greatest  feats  of  man  in 
space  exploration  and  aerospace  re- 
search and  development. 

Since  1956  Senator  Anderson  has 
served  on  the  Finance  Committee  and  he 
shall  retire  as  its  ranking  member.  His 
principal  accomplishment  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  perhaps  the  major  legisla- 
tive landmark  of  the  past  decade,  was 
the  sponsorship  and  passage  of  medi- 
care, which  has  brought  medical  services 
within  the  reach  of  millions  of  elderly 
and  disabled  Americans. 

Clinton  Anderson's  legislative  record 
consists  of  milestones  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation.  It  was  Senator  Anderson 
who  had  the  vision  to  promote  peace- 
ful— nonmllltary  uses  of  the  atom.  And. 
as  author  of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act,  and  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  Upper  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Act  he  has  deservedly  earned  the 
nickname  of  "Mr.  Water." 

Clinton  Anderson's  accomplishments 
in  education,  Indian  affairs,  and  agrlcul- 
tiire  are  no  less  significant  than  those 
previously  cited.  He  has  worked  untir- 
ingly to  expand  opportunities  for  Indians 
through  such  laws  as  the  Navajo-Hopi 
Rehabilitation  Act,  providing  water  and 
remge  improvement,  better  roads,  edu- 
cation and  medical  assistance.  The 
Navajo  irrigation  project  will  bring  wa- 
ter to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  previously  arid  Indian  lands. 

Mr.  President.  Clinton  Anderson  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
the  American  people.  His  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  are  indebted  to  him  for  his 
leadership  and  counsel.  We  shall,  indeed, 
miss  Senator  Anderson  in  our  debate 
and  committee  deliberations.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  he  will  soon  return  to  Washing- 
ton to  once  again  share  his  vision  with 
us,  and  I  do  wish  him  all  happiness  and 
health  in  his  retirement  years. 
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CRISIS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  studies  of  a  decade,  despite  the  for- 
eign aid  efforts  of  a  decade,  and  despite 
the  rhetoric  of  a  decade,  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  poor  nations  of  the  world  is 
growing  dally. 

•n»e  graphs  depicting  rising  levels  of 
population  in  the  poor  nations  and  rel- 
atively diminishing  capacities  to  feed, 
shelter,  and  care  for  them  spell  genera- 
tions more  of  himger,  poverty,  and  dis- 
ease to  hundreds  of  miilllons  of  human 
beings.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
population  of  the  less  developed  coim- 
tries  will  exceed  2  "4  billion,  yet  their  per 
capita  income  will  remain  below  $W0. 

The  details  of  the  development  crisis 
and  a  discouraging  analysis  of  our  cur- 
rent efforts  to  respond  to  that  crisis  are 
set  forth  in  a  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
8tatem«it  by  Robert  8.  McNamara.  Pres- 
ident of  the  World  Bank  to  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Ooremors. 

I  lu^e  Senators  to  ccmsider  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  Nation  as  they  read  this 
document.  For  as  Mr.  McNamara  writes: 

It  would  be  D*lv«  not  to  recognize  that 
time  In  znaiiy  qu&rt«n  of  tlie  world  la  run- 
ning out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  address  of  Mr.  McNa- 
Diara  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Address  to  thk  Boars  of  aovi»NOB«  bt 
BoBBKT  8.  McNamara 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Last  year.  In  this  forum,  I  dlscuaeed  a 
number  of  problems  wbleb  were  ol  serloxia 
concern  as  the  Second  Development  Decade 
got  under  way.  Now  that  the  trend  of  the 
decade  la  becoming  more  clearly  predictable, 
I  want  to  explore  with  you  today  an  Issue 
that  Is  central  not  only  to  Its  succeae,  but 
to  the  eOcacy  of  tbe  eat  lie  development 
process. 

That  Issue  Is  tbe  crttloal  relationship  of 
social  equity  to  economic  growth. 

But  before  turning  to  that,  I  should  like 
to: 

Report  on  the  Bank  Oroup's  operations  In 
Fiscal  1972. 

Bevtew  the  prognea  of  our  Flve-Tea»  Pro- 
gram for  tbe  flacca  years  1909-73. 

Assess  tbe  current  state  of  development 
throughout  our  developing  member  coun- 
tries. 

And,  based  on  that  assessment,  sketch  the 
outline  of  a  program  for  tbe  Btmk  for  the 
Ave  years  1974-78. 
n.  THx  BAMK  oaaav^  opsraitons  at  nscAi, 

TKAX    1971 

Let  me  begin  by  touching  upon  our  op- 
erations during  the  past  fiscal  year.  For 
that  period,  new  locuas,  credits  and  Inveet- 
menta  totalled  (3.1  bUllon.  This  compares 
with  $3.6  billion  In  1971.  $33  bUllon  in  1970, 
$1,9  blUlon  In  1909,  and  $1.0  bUllon  In  1988. 

To  finance  growing  dlatursements,  and  to 
Increase  the  level  of  liquidity,  the  Bank  bor- 
rowed, net  of  retirements,  $1.1  bUIlon  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  brought  our  liquid  re- 
serves to  $3.2  billion — up  $700  million  from 
June  30,  1971.  Net  income  for  the  year  was 
$183  million,  excluding  a  gain  on  revaluation 
of  $51  mlUlon. 

The  yefur.  then,  was  a  productive  one  op- 
erationally. But  as  I  have  Indicated  to  you 
before,  the  development  task  before  us  re- 
quires that  we  plan  on  a  broader  scale  than 
year-to-year  operations  make  possible.  That 
la  why  in  the  fall  of  1968.  when  I  first  met 


wltb  you.  I  propoeed  a  Five-Tear  Program. 
That  program  wiU  be  ooomtleted  next 
June  30th.  and  I  want  to  rt^txt  to  you 
now  on  its  progreas. 

m.  THX  BOTK  oaOW'S  B-TXAR  FROORAM 

Yaa.  wUl  recall  what  we  eet  out  to  ac- 
rompUffh  Our  analysis  of  the  overall  re- 
quirements for  eoonomle  progress  In  our 
developing  member  countries  convinced  us 
that  we  shoald  greatly  broaden  and  expand 
the  Bimk  Oro«q}'s  operations  both  In  scope 
and  In  stse. 

We  proposed  as  oar  overaU  lending  ob- 
Jeotlve  that  we  should  double  the  Bank 
Group's  operations  In  the  period  1999-73, 
as  compared  with  the  period  1964-68.  Were 
we  to  achieve  this  goal.  It  would  mean  that 
during  the  five  years  the  volume  of  lending 
would  approach  the  total  amount  lent  dur- 
ing the  prevteus  23  years  of  the  Bank's 
operations. 

I  can  report  to  you  today  that  we  wUl 
not  only  meet  that  goal,  but  win  surpass  It. 
But  It  was  not  prlnctpally  the  size  of 
our  operations  which  concerned  vis  when 
we  launched  the  Five- Year  Program.  We  did 
not  merely  want  to  do  mew*.  We  wanted  to 
do  more  of  what  would  contribute  most  to 
development. 

Thus,  within  the  oreraU  lending  program, 
we  were  resolved  to  shift  our  emphasis 
both  into  different  sectors  and  Into  dif- 
ferent geogn^blcal  areas. 
What  does  that  mean  In  practice? 
In  a  developing  world  In  which  hunger 
la  (dironle,  it  meana  intensifying  our  efforts 
in  agriculture.  We  have  quadrupled  our  op- 
erations In  that  sector. 

In  a  developing  world  darkened  by  func- 
tional Illiteracy,  it  means  expanding  our 
efforts  In  education.  We  have  tripled  our 
operations  In  that  sector. 

In  a  developing  world  caught  up  in  the 
threat  of  unmanageable  jjopulatlon  pres- 
sures. It  means  facing  up  to  that  complex 
and  controversial  problem.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  Population  Project*  Department, 
and  we  have  launched  Important  Initiatives 
In  that  sector. 

In  our  previous  meetings,  I  have  stressed 
the  damaging  effect  of  runaway  population 
growth  on  a  developing  economy.  I  have 
pointed  out  tlie  strains  thla  creates  both  at 
the  famUy  and  the  national  level  for  any 
country  struggling  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  Its  people. 

Overly  raiild  population  growth  simply 
erodes  and  dissipates  development  gains  in 
every  sector:  savings  ev^orate.  scarcities 
multiply,  reeources  are  stretched  so  thin 
that  In  the  end  they  cannot  cover  the  moet 
essential  needs. 

While  the  population  problem  Is  clearly 
one  which  cannot  be  solved  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  five-year  plan,  or  a  develc^ment 
deoade,  or  indeed  even  during  what  is  left 
of  our  century,  It  la  by  Its  very  nature  a 
problem  that  can  grow  only  worse  with 
procrastination  and  delay.  That  la  why  we  be- 
lieve the  entire  International  community 
must  assign  It  tbe  highest  priority. 

The  Bank's  Initial  work  In  the  population 
field  consisted  of  sector  missions  to  a  doaen 
different  countries  and  projects  deliberately 
Initiated  In  smaller  member  countries  In  or- 
der to  provide  US  with  working  experience 
on  a  aceJ*  commensurate  with  our  new 
capabUltlee. 

But  in  the  early  summer  of  this  year  we 
apftonO,  far-reaching  projects  In  two  of  our 
largest  member  nations :  India  and  Indonesia. 
Tbe  project  In  India — a  Joint  effort  with 
the  Oovenueeat  of  Sweden — wlU  develop 
what  promises  to  be  the  moet  advanced  sys- 
tems approach  to  the  population  problem  In 
any  developing  country.  It  wUl  provide  the 
essential  information  and  analysis  required 
to  shi^M  the  overaU  massive  effort  India  is 
rn%>ring   to   reduce    Its   current    populaUon 


Both  the  aloe  of  Indla'a  problem,  and  the 
magxUtude  of  Its  effort  to  solve  It,  can  be 
grasped  in  the  atatlatlcs.  The  nation's  total 
population  now  atanda  at  over  half  a  blUioo. 
It  la  growing  by  an  additional  million  each 
month.  The  govemiaent  haa  aet  up  an  orga- 
nization of  80,000  peraona  to  admin  later  a 
famUy  planning  program  to  aerve  one  hun- 
dred mUllon  couples.  The  Bank  project  la 
designed  to  help  support  that  program  with 
the  experimentation  and  the  systems  analyses 
required  to  make  It  effective. 

Uke  India,  Indonesia  Is  serious  In  Its  de« 
termination  to  provide  its  people  with  effec- 
tive famUy  planning  assistance.  With  a 
population  of  more  than  120  mlUlon,  cur- 
rently growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.6%.  It 
ranks  fifth  among  the  world's  most  heavily 
populated  countries.  Some  two-ihlrda  of  ita 
people  live  In  Java  and  Ball,  where  the  aver- 
age density  la  nearly  1600  persons  per  square 
mile. 

With  the  participation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Population  Activities.  WHO. 
UNESCO  and  UNICEF,  the  Bank  project  pro- 
vides $13  million  for  a  greatly  expanded  fam^ 
lly  planning  program.  In  addition  to  the 
construction  of  300  health  centers  and  the 
provision  of  the  required  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment, the  project  will  help  finance  the  train- 
ing of  several  thousand  field  workers,  the 
preparation  of  public  school  curricula,  and 
a  program  of  research  and  evaluation. 

Should  the  overaU  objectives  of  the  project 
be  reached — and  both  the  government  and 
we  are  confident  that  they  can — Indonesia's 
population  by  the  end  of  the  century,  even 
though  It  wUl  be  twice  as  large  as  it  Is  today, 
wlU  be  50  million  less  than  It  would  other- 
wise be. 

What  all  this  demonstrates  Is  that  our 
Five- Year  Program  has  shifted  the  Bank's 
emphasis  toward  those  sectors  which  lo  to- 
day's conditions  require  Intensified  effort: 
agriculture,  education,  and  population, 
among  a  number  of  others. 

But  as  I  have  Indicated,  our  shifts  in  em- 
phasis have  been  geographical  as  well  as 
sectoral.  In  Africa,  we  expect  to  more  than 
treble  our  lending  over  the  previous  five-year 
period. 

And  for  the  group  of  our  poorest  member 
countries — those  whose  per  capita  income 
average  less  than  $100 — we  will  quadruple 
oiu'  lending. 

To  achieve  these  goals  has,  of  course,  re- 
quired a  substantlaU  strengthening  of  the 
Bank  Oroup  both  organizationally  and  fi- 
nancially. The  professional  staff,  for  example. 
by  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  wUl  have 
Increased  by  128%. 

Recruitment  of  highly  qualified  staff. 
representing  the  broadest  possible  geograplU- 
cal  experience,  has  been  facilitated  by  a 
worldwide  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Rank, 
In  the  past  year,  more  than  2400  candidates, 
from  98  countries,  applied  for  52  available 
openings  in  our  Young  Professionals  Pro- 
gram. 

Doubling  the  voltime  of  our  lending  opera- 
tions has  meant,  of  course,  that  we  had 
greatly  to  expand  our  borrowing  capacity. 
This  in  turn  depends  on  govemxnenta  grant- 
ing ua  acceas  to  their  countries'  capital  mar- 
kets. Deq^ite  recurrent  and  unsettling  read- 
justments In  the  International  monetary 
syrtem,  they  have  continued  to  do  so. 

Not  only  have  we  continued  to  borrow  In 
our  more  traditional  markets,  but  we  have 
entered  new  markets  as  well,  and  have  util- 
ized new  borrowing  instrnments,  and  new 
channels  of  distribution  Net  borrowing  for 
the  five-year  period  wlU  approximate  three 
and  three-quarters  times  that  of  tbe  greater 
period  and  liquid  reserves  wlU  Increase  by 
about  125%. 

Neither  the  expansion  of  operations  nor 
the  shift  into  lees  traditional  sectors  of  lend- 
ing has  adversely  affected  net  income.  On  the 
contrary,  total  net  Inoome  during  the  five- 
year  period  WlU  be  approximately  30%  hlghar 
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then  tfaAt  of  the  pr«vloua  p«rtod,  and  tblB 
cleeptt«  «  significant  IncreaM  In  the  subsidy 
to  the  dwetoplng  oountrles  implicit  In  the 
Bank's  lending  rata. 

OrganlottonaUT,  them,  and  financially,  the 
Bank  Oroup  will  complete  the  flrst  Five- 
Tear  Program  In  a  position  of  strength, 

But  wMle  encouragement  over  the  Bank's 
operations  ts  one  thing,  complacency  with 
the  state  of  development  is  quite  another. 
And  there  is  UtUe  danger  of  confusing  the 
two  If  we  take  an  objective  look  at  the 
current  proapects  of  the  developing  nations. 

IT.  THS  STATB  Of  THZ   orVKLOMKG    WOKU}   AND 
TBS  BAinC'S  PSOCEAlf  FOS  TTBCAL  TKAB  1074- 

ISTS 

In  its  strategy  for  the  Second  Development 
Decade,  the  United  Nations  set  as  a  target 
that  the  average  annual  rate  of  growth  in 
Oross  NaUonal  Product  for  the  developing 
oountrles  should  be  at  least  6%.  To  make 
tnat  possible,  the  developed  countries  were 
to  tnereaae  their  concessionary  aid — known 
as  Official  Development  Assistance — to  .7% 
of  their  QNPs  by  1976. 

As  I  pointed  out  earllar  this  year  at  the 
United  Nations  Conferenoe  on  Trade  and 
Development  in  Santiago,  it  Is  now  clear  that 
the  objective  of  7%  will  not  be  reached. 
There  seems  Uttle  likelihood  that  during  the 
first  half  of  the  decade  Official  Development 
Assistance  wUl  exceed  .37%  of  ONP— only 
half  of  the  Second  Oevelc^ment  ]3ecade  tar- 
get (See  attached  table) . 

That  is  regrettable  in  the  extreme,  but  we 
must  be  realistic.  And  realism  dictates  that 
we  try  to  aosfins  the  efiects  of  this  massive 
shortfall  La  concessionary  aid. 

The  first,  and  least  tolerable,  of  the  effects 
la  that  the  poorer  of  our  member  countrtsa — 
those  with  per  capita  ONPs  of  less  than 
1300 — will  be  penalized  the  most.  Their  needs 
for  Official  Development  Assistance  are  the 
greatest,  and  their  chances  for  finding  feasi- 
ble alternatives  are  the  least. 

What  Is  more,  these  co\intrles  oollecttvaly 
contain  1.1  billion  people.  84%  of  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  our  entire  developing 
country  membership.  They  are  the  very  ooun- 
trles which  have  suffered  the  greatest  bur- 
dens of  poverty  during  the  past  decade.  Their 
QNPs  grew  annually  at  an  average  rate  of 
only  4.1%  and  their  per  capita  incomes  at  a 
mlnlscule  1.7%. 

With  the  ODA  obJecUve  only  half  achieved, 
these  poorer  nations  have  almost  no  hope  of 
attaining  the  8%  growth  target.  That  wUl 
condemn  them  to  so  alow  an  economic  ad- 
vance over  the  decade  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  individuals  within  these  countries 
will  be  able  to  detect  virtually  no  Improve- 
ment whatever  in  their  desperately  low 
standards  of  living.  Their  per  capita  Incomes 
will  rise  by  no  more  than  two  dollars  a  year. 
Projected  to  the  end  of  the  century — only 
a  generation  away — that  means  the  people 
of  the  developed  countries  wUl  be  enjoying 
per  capita  Incomes,  In  1973  prices,  of  over 
•aooo  a  year,  while  theee  masses  of  the  poor 
(Who  by  that  time  will  total  over  two  and 
one-quartar  bllUon)  will  on  average  receive 
isaa  than  ttOO  per  capita,  and  some  800  mil- 
lion of  tbsM  will  receive  less  than  tlOO. 

The  deficit  In  development  assistance  will 
penalize  the  poorest  countries  the  most.  But 
even  for  those  developing  countries  which 
are  somewhat  better  off,  a  deficiency  In  ODA 
win  cause  serious  economic  and  financial 
problems. 

Publicly  guaranteed  debt  in  the  develop- 
ing world  currently  stands  at  about  $7S  bil- 
lion, with  animal  debt  services  of  approzl- 
mataly  97  billion.  Debt  service  payments  roee 
by  18%  In  1970.  and  by  20%  In  1971,  repre- 
senting twice  the  average  rate  of  Increase 
over  tha  IMOs,  and  reflecting  a  hardening 
of  the  terms  of  debt  as  the  proportion  of 
oonoesslonary  aid  In  the  total  flow  of  ex- 
ternal assistance  to  developing  countries  de- 
clined. 


Given  the  shortfall  In  ODA,  and  the  grow- 
ing debt  problem.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
World  Bank  Oroup  should  try  to  continue 
to  expand  Its  operations.  If  we  were  to  fall 
to  make  this  effort,  our  deiveloplng  member 
countries  would  be  driven  to  an  even  greater 
dependence  on  higher-cost,  shorter-maturity 
sources  of  external  capital  with  the  In- 
evitable exaoerbaUon  of  their  debt-servicing 
burdens.  They  would  have  little  choice,  for 
without  a  reasonable  flow  of  external  finance 
they  simply  cannot  meet  even  minimal  de- 
velopment requirements. 

For  the  Bank  Group  to  relax  In  Its  re- 
solve to  do  everything  It  feasibly  can  to 
assist  m  this  situation  would  be  to  shirk 
our  central  responsibility:  to  recommend 
those  policies,  provide  that  technical  as- 
sistance, and  help  finance  those  projects 
which  will  most  effectively  support  our  de- 
veloping member  countries'  own  struggle  to 
advance   the   welfare  of  their  people. 

With  oarefiil  planning  and  your  support, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  Bank  Group  can 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  oontlnue  to 
expand  its  operations  during  a  Second  Plve- 
Year  Program.  And  that  is  what  we  propose 
to  do. 

As  an  overall  goal,  for  the  period  FY  1974- 
1978,  we  propose  to  Increase  our  financial 
commitments  to  our  developing  member 
oo\intrles  by  an  average  of  11%  a  year,  and 
to  shift  an  increasing  percentage  of  these 
commitments  to  international  Development 
Association  credits. 

If  we  can  achieve  this  expanded  level  of 
operation*— and  I  am  confident  that  It  is 
poasible — it  would  mean  that  the  World 
Bank  Oroup  would  help  finance,  and  provide 
technical  asaistanoe  for  some  $60  billion  of 
capital  Improvements  in  our  developing 
mefnber  oountrles  during  the  Second  Flve- 
Year  Program  period.  This  would  be  In  con- 
trast to  $30  billion  of  such  projects  from 
1969  to  1973,  and  $18  billion  from  1984  to 
1968. 

V.   SOCIAI.  EQtnTT  AND  KCONOMIC  OBOWTH 

aiven  the  unfortunate  shortfall  in  ODA, 

the  consequent  aggravation  of  the  debt  prob- 
lem, and  the  procrastination  of  the  developed 
countries  In  dismantling  discriminatory  bar- 
riers to  trade  from  the  developing  oountrles. 
the  Second  Development  Decade's  6%  growth 
target  Is  not  gomg  to  be  met  by  many  nations 
and  is  going  to  be  an  exceptionally  arduous 
task  for  many  others. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  it  were  in  fact  to 
be  accomplished  by  1980. 

Would  that  achievement.  In  itself,  guar- 
antee a  significant  advance  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  majority  of  the  two  billion  peo- 
ple who  live  m  our  developing  member  coun- 
tries? 
The  frank  answer  is  no. 
The  answer  Is  no  because  Increases  In  na- 
tional income— as  essential  as  they  are — will 
not  benefit  the  poor  unless  they  reach  the 
poor. 

They  have  not  reached  the  poor  to  any  sig- 
nificant degree  in  nMst  developing  countries 
in  the  past,  and  this  In  spite  of  historically 
unprecedented  average  rates  of  growth 
throughout  the  sixties. 

To  understand  this.  It  is  useful  to  distin- 
guish between  three  broad  categories  of  pov- 
erty in  the  developing  world. 

First,  there  is  great  poverty  in  those  ooim- 
tries,  generally  rather  small,  which  simply 
have  very  few  resourcee — natural,  financial, 
or  skilled — with  which  to  promote  growth. 
There  is  so  little  wealth  In  these  nations  that 
even  If  it  were  more  equitably  distributed, 
virtually  everyone  would  still  be  very  poor. 
These  are  the  countries  (there  are  26,  with 
populations  totalling  140  million)  which  the 
United  Nations  has  designated  as  the  least 
developed  and  for  which  special  measures  of 
assistance  have  been  approved. 

Second,  there  are  particularly  Impover- 
ished regions  in  most  of  the  larger  developing 


oountrles — for  example,  the  soathem  repub- 
lics of  Yugoslavia,  the  North  Bast  of  Bnau, 
or  the  North  Bast  of  Thailand.  The  Integra- 
tion of  these  regions  into  the  more  rapidly 
growing  ptarts  of  the  economy  often  pcaw 
difficult  cultural  as  well  as  eoonomie  prob- 
lems. These  areas  are,  howevw,  readily  i<ten- 
tifiable  geographically,  and  it  Is  possible  to 
devise  and  Implement  programs  specUkeaUy 
aimed  at  increasing  the  productive  ci^Mcltlae 
and  Incontes  of  their  populations. 

But  it  is  the  third  category  that  is  tba 
largest,  the  most  pervasive,  and  the  most  per- 
sistent poverty  of  eJl.  It  Is  the  poverty  of 
the  low-mcome  strata — roughly  the  poorest 
40% — of  the  total  p>opulatlon  In  all  develop- 
ing oountrles.  It  is  they  who — despite  their 
country's  gross  economic  growth — remain 
entrapped  in  conditions  of  deprivation  which 
fall  below  any  rational  definition  of  human 
decency. 

This  is  not  simply  the  poverty  of  a  highly 
disadvantaged  country,  nor  of  a  particularly 
backward  geographical  region  In  an  other- 
wise rapidly  advancing  country.  Rather,  it 
is  the  pwverty  of  those  p)eople  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  every  developing  coun- 
try who,  for  whatever  reason,  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  traditional  market  forces  and  pres- 
ent public  services.  It  is  the  p>overty  of  those 
mssnes  of  the  population  which  current  gov- 
ernment policies  do  not  adequately  encom- 
pass, and  which  external  assistance  cannot 
directly  reach. 

This  poverty  of  the  pKxxrest  40%  of  the 
citlxenry  ts  of  immense  urgency  since  their 
condition  is  m  fact  worse  than  national  av- 
erages suggest.  Our  studies^  for  example.  In- 
dicate that: 

In  10  oountrles,  with  per  capita  Incomae 
averaging  $146,  the  poorest  40%  of  the  popu- 
lation receive  a  per  capita  income  of  only  $60. 
In  another  10  countries  with  per  capita 
incomes  averaging  $376,  the  poorest  40%  of 
the  population  receive  a  per  capita  income  of 
only  $80. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  are  prob- 
lems that  are  difficult  to  grasp  in  their  con- 
crete, day-to-day  realities. 

When  we  refiect  that  of  the  more  than 
half  a  billion  persons  living  on  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  some  200  million  subsist  on 
mcomes  that  average  lees  than  $40  a  year, 
how  are  we  to  comprehend  what  that  really 
Implies?  llie  estimate  Is  that  If  India  were  to 
depend  exclusively  on  the  growth  of  national 
income  to  solve  Ita  massive  nutrition  prob- 
lems, it  would  require  more  than  30  years 
before  the  poorest  third  of  the  country  could 
afford  an  aidequate  diet. 

When  we  reflect  that  of  the  two  billion 
persons  living  in  our  developing  membM' 
oountrles.  nearly  two- thirds — some  1.3  bil- 
lion— are  members  ol  farm  families,  and  that 
of  these  there  are  some  900  million  whoee 
annual  Incomes  average  less  than  $100,  what 
frame  of  reference  arv  we  to  call  on  to  make 
that  fact  meaningful? 

To  many  In  tbe  afltuant  world,  to  be  a 
farmer  suggests  a  life  of  dignity  and  de- 
cency, free  of  the  Irritation  and  pollution  of 
modern  existence:  a  life  close  to  nature  and 
rich  in  satisfactions. 

That  may  bs  what  life  on  the  land  ought 
to  be.  But  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  these 
subsistence  farmers,  life  Is  neither  satisfying 
nor  decent.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  men- 
ace their  families,  nilteracy  forecloses  thel" 
futures.  Disease  and  death  visit  their  vil- 
lages too  often,  stay  too  long,  and  return 
too  soon. 

Their  nation  may  be  developing,  but  their 
lives  are  not.  The  miracle  of  the  Green  Rev- 
olution may  have  arrived,  but*  for  the  most 
part,  the  poor  farmer  has  not  been  able  to 
participate  in  It.  He  simply  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  the  Irrigation,  the  pesticide,  the  fer- 
tlliaer — or  perhaps  even  for  the  land  itself 
on  which  his  title  may  be  vulnerable  and  his 
tenancy  uncertain. 
His  nation  may  have  doubled  or  tripled  its 
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adnoatloaal  budget,  and  In  tbs  capital  city 
thai*  may  b*  »h  Impressive  unlvenltt.  Out 
tot  300  million  children  of  poor  ttxman  IDce 
H^fw—if  there  are  still  no  schools — and  for 
hundreds  at  mnunnM  at  others  If  a  school,  no 
quaUflsdUatdier— ^and  If  a  qualified  teacher, 
oo  adaqoat*  books. 

HU  natton  may  be  Improving  Its  commu- 
nications, and  Jet  aircraft  may  be  landing  at 
Its  international  airport  in  increasing  num- 
bers. But  for  the  poor  farmer  who  has  seldom 
seen  an  airplane,  and  never  an  airport,  what 
commnT>1''T*^'^"*  really  means — and  what  he 
all  too  often  does  not  have — is  a  simple  sll- 
wsathsr  road  that  would  allow  him  to  get 
his  mseger  harvest  to  market  when  the  time 
u  right  and  the  prices  are  good. 

Let  us  be  candid. 

What  these  men  want  are  Jobs  for  their 
survival,  food  for  their  families,  and  a  fu- 
ture for  their  children.  Iliey  want  the  simple 
satisfaction  of  working  toward  something 
better:  toward  an  end  to  misery,  and  a  be- 
ginning of  hope. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  a  few  mal- 
adjusted discontents^ 

We  are  talking  about  hundreds  of  millions 
of  desperately  poor  people  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  developing  world.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  40%  of  entire  populations.  De- 
velopment is  simply  not  reaching  them  in 
any  deolxive  degree.  Their  oountrles  are  grow- 
ing In  gross  economic  terms.  But  their  In- 
dlTidiuU  lives  ace  stagnating  in  human  terms. 

What  can  be  done? 

That  U  the  question  I  want  to  explore 
with  you  now. 

VT.  A  FLAK  aw  ACTION 

One  must  begin  by  analysing  the  policy 
options  which  are  generally  proposed.  They 
present  clearly  conflicting  schools  of  thoxi^t. 

One  view  Is  thai  governments  in  develop- 
ing countries  shottld  make  rapid  economic 
growth  the  first  objective,  and  that  Income 
redistribution  and  Increased  employment  can 
be  achlered  later  through  fiscal  and  institu- 
tional changes. 

Others  argue  that  the  growing  pressures 
of  poverty  are  so  overwhelming  that  their 
widespread  relief  should  be  the  central  objec- 
tive of  development  strategy,  even  if  that  en- 
tails major  sacrifice  in  the  peace  of  orerall 
growth. 

Of  course  it  would  be  comforting  to  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  rapid  overall  growth  and  compara- 
ble Improvement  in  the  Incomes  of  the  poor. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  the  real  world  In 
which  we  live,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
there  is. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  for  growth 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  modem  sectors  of 
the  economy  with  little  current  benefit  to 
the  lowest  Income  groups.  What  data  there 
are — while  admltedly  incomplete — Indicate 
that  this  pattern  of  growth  has  developed  In 
many  countries. 

But  if  few  dispute  the  fact  that  there 
exists  some  oonfilct  between  maximlxatlon 
of  growth  and  the  rapid  reduction  of  poverty, 
many  argue  that  in  the  long  term  the  con- 
flict is  irrelevant  since  it  can — given  sufficient 
time — be  resolved. 

In  the  long  term,  rapid  growth  will  increase 
productivity,  and  furnish  the  resources  which 
can  be  redistributed  to  those  who  cannot  yet 
be  accommodated  in  the  high-productivity, 
high-wage,  modem  sector. 

The  same  view  holds  that  even  in  the 
shorter  term — In  a  decade,  say — It  is  poesible 
at  least  to  reduce  the  conflict  between  rapid 
growth  and  more  equitable  Income  for  the 
poor  by  shaping  an  economy  which  provides 
the  proper  Incentives,  which  prices  labor  and 
capital  correctly,  which  strengthens  the  fiscal 
system,  and  which  emphasizes  the  right 
adaptive  technologies. 

But  although  this  argument  Is  correct  as 
far  as  It  goes.  It  doesn't  go  far  enough.  A 


decade  may  be  the  short  term  for  a  develop- 
ment planner.  But  a  decade  is  the  long  term 
for  a  subalstence  tenant  farmer  whoee  chil- 
dren are  most  liXely  to  die  before  the  age 
of  6.  whose  diet  Is  already  so  Inadequate 
that  he  cannot  stave  off  chronic  lU  health, 
whose  Illiteracy  limits  his  future  ability  to 
leam  new  skills,  and  whose  perpetual  In- 
debtedness to  the  money  lender  and  depend- 
ence on  the  land  owner  leave  him  neither 
options  nor  hope. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  recognize  that 
If  a  government  were  to  initiate  policies  to 
Increase  the  income  growth  of  the  lowest 
40%  of  the  population — with  a  view  to  as- 
suring that,  at  a  minimum,  their  share  of  the 
nation's  overall  economic  growth  does  not 
decline  as  it  has  in  the  past — there  are 
legitimate  questions  as  to  what  the  impact 
of  such  policies  would  be  on  the  rate  of  over- 
all national  growth.  Would  it  seriously  ham- 
per it?  Would  It  prevent  It  altogether?  What 
precisely  would  happen? 

There  are  at  least  three  possible  conse- 
quences of  economic  policies  directed  to  more 
equitable  income  distribution  which  are 
thought  to  hamper  growth.  They  are :  reduced 
entrepreneurial  Incentives:  lower  savings 
rates;  and  the  choice  of  obsolete  technology. 

Let  us  consider  these  for  a  moment. 

It  Is  often  suggested  that  wide  disparities 
In  Income  are  necessary  In  order  to  provide 
entrepreneurial  incentives.  Without  arguing 
whether  such  incentives  are  important 
stimuli  to  productivity,  one  can  question  the 
amount  of  incentive  that  is  reqiUred  to 
motivate  the  desired  degree  of  effort. 

In  a  study  of  the  Income  disparities  of 
39  developing  countries,  \n  which  the  Income 
of  the  wealthieet  6%  Is  measured  as  a  multi- 
ple of  the  bottom  40% ,  there  Is  a  wide  range 
of  differences  among  oovmtrles.  There  are 
eight  oountrles  in  which  the  per  capita  In- 
come of  the  top  6%  Is  more  than  80  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  lowest  40%.  Tbere 
are  16  countries  In  which  the  ratio  Is  lees 
than  16  to  one.' 

But  ttae  significant  point  is  that  when  one 
oompaiee  these  two  sets  of  countries  on  their 
per  capita  growth  performance  during  the 
19a0s,  there  Is  no  dlsoemible  relatlonsh^) 
between  the  size  of  the  Incentives  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  growth.  The  average  rate  of 
growth  of  the  group  of  cotmtrlee  with  the 
gre«test  dlsparltlae  was  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  group  with  tl>e  least.  This 
Indicates  that  there  may  well  be  substantial 
scope  m  the  developing  countries  for  mod- 
erating the  highly  skewed  dlsparltlee  in  tn- 
ooms  without  crippling  the  Incentives  to 
greater  productivity. 

Similarly,  fiezlblllty  in  the  relationship 
between  income  distribution  and  ttie  volume 
of  savings  available  for  socially  productive 
Investment  may.  In  fact,  be  far  greater  than 
is  generally  assumed.  While  it  Is  true  that 
higher  Incomes  permit  a  hl^ier  rate  of  sav- 
ings, the  real  question  Is  what  becomes  of 
those  savlngB.  If  they  are  used  for  produc- 
tion of  luxury  goods  to  meet  a  demand  pat- 
tern distorted  by  a  skewed  Income  distribu- 
tion. It  Is  questionable  whether  the  high 
savings  rate  is,  in  fact,  promoting  any  crucial 
national  mterest.  If,  on  ttae  other  hand,  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Income  re- 
sults in  a  somewhat  lower  groes  rate  of  sav- 
ings, but  more  Investment  In  the  production 
of  essential  commodlttee.  the  lower  rate  of 
growth  in  national  income  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  in  the  Incomes  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  choice 
of  technology.  It  Is  often  asserted  that  rapid 
economic  growth  demands  adoption  of  tech- 
nologtee  which,  by  their  very  nature,  penalise 
employment  and  perpetuate  poverty.  The 
argument  is  that  unless  the  modem  sector  is 
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so  equipped.  Its  inefficiencies  will  restrict  tba 
country's  capacity  to  export  and  perpetuate 
a  costly  dependence  on  Imports  for  even  the 
most  basic  requirements. 

But  here  again,  the  argument  is  oversim- 
plified. The  Issue  is  not  so  much  modem 
technology  versus  traditional  technology. 
The  real  issue  is  efficient  technology  versus 
Inefficient  technology,  and  the  essential 
question  is  how  ought  one  to  measure  that 
^Clancy.  Efficiency  as  such  ts  a  relative 
term.  A  technology  is  efflctent  or  inefficient 
relative  to  the  resources  one  has  available.  In 
a  labor-scarce,  affluent,  developed  economy, 
the  most  efficient  technology  is  capital-inten- 
sive and  highly  automated — it  produces  at 
the  lowest  coet  per  unit  in  terms  of  the 
scarce  resource:  labor. 

But  in  a  developing  economy,  where  labor 
Is  abundant,  and  sophisticated  skills  are 
scarce,  it  is  clearly  Inefficient  to  emulate 
technologies  which  lead  to  high  costs  per 
unit  measured  In  terms  of  the  scarce  re- 
source: capital.  And  yet  that  Is  the  result 
when,  in  the  rush  to  industrialize,  develop- 
ing countries  subsidize  capital  by  creating  s 
structure  in  which  foreign  exchange  Is  un- 
dervalued, credit  is  underprlced.  and  tax  in- 
centives misdirected. 

If  government  policy  were  directed  towards 
promoting  a  price  structure  which  reflected 
the  scarcity  values  of  labor  and  capital  more 
realistically,  the  technological  choice  would 
be  different.  The  result  would  be  greater 
employment,  broader  moome  dUtrlbution, 
and  more  competitive  patterns  of  production 
of  precisely  thoee  labor-intensive  goods  which 
labor-scarce  affluent  countries  need,  but 
cannot  themselves  produce  inexpensively. 

What.  then,  are  we  to  conclude  from  this 
analysis? 

The  answer  is  that  while  we  obviously  do 
not  know  as  much  as  we  want  to  know  about 
the  relationship  of  more  equitable  Income 
distribution  to  overall  economic  growth,  we 
know  enough  to  conclude  that: 

It  Is  possible  to  design  policies  with  the 
explicit  goal  of  Improving  the  conditions  of 
life  of  the  poorest  40%  of  the  populstlons  In 
the  developing  oountrles — and  that  this  can 
be  done  without  unacceptable  penaltlee  to 
the  concomitant  goal  of  national  growth. 

Without  specific  emphasis  on  such  pro- 
grams, there  will  not  be  significsLht  progress 
in  reducing  poverty  within  acceptable  time 
periods. 

We  know.  In  effect,  that  tbere  Is  no  ration- 
al alternative  to  moving  toward  policies  of 
greater  social  equity. 

When  the  highly  privileged  are  few  and  the 
desperately  poor  are  many — and  when  the 
gap  between  them  Is  woreenlng  rather  than 
Improving  it — Is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore a  decisive  choice  must  be  made  between 
the  political  costs  of  reform  and  the  political 
risks  of  rebellion. 

That  is  why  policies  specifically  designed 
to  reduce  the  deprivation  "nr»ng  the  poorest 
40%  m  developing  coxin tries  are  prescrip- 
tions not  only  of  principle  but  of  prudence 
Social  Justice  Is  not  merely  a  moral  Impiera- 
tive.  It  is  a  political  Imperative  as  well 

What.  then,  can  be  done  to  attack  the 
problem  of  massive  poverty  within  the  devel- 
Ing  world? 

The  first  axxd  obvious  step  is  the  political 
resolve  to  make  the  effort. 

It  Is  clear  that  In  the  end  each  country 
must  make  its  own  decision  as  to  how  and 
when  to  deal  with  Its  internal  inequities. 
Tlie  problems  of  p>overty  are  rooted  deeply  In 
the  Institutional  frameworks,  piartleularly 
In  the  distribution  of  economic  and  fM>Ittleal 
ix>wer  within  the  system.  Outside  agenclee 
can  assist  but  cannot  solve  such  piroblems. 
It  Is  governments  that  have  the  responsibility 
of  essential  domestic  reform,  and  there  Is  no 
way  they  can  esc^ie  that  responsibility.  To 
postpone  reform  on  the  grounds  of  political 
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expadlanqr  Is  to  lnvlt«  political  extremism. 
To  r«n*ln  indifferent  to  socIaI  frustration  U 
to  foater  lU  growth. 

Political  will,  then.  Is  the  first  requisite. 

Public  imdergtanrting  Is  the  second.  The 
ract  U  that  all  of  us  need  a  clearer  parceptlon 
of  the  problem.  We  need  both  more  and  bet- 
ter quantitative  data  on  past  and  current 
ti«nds  In  employment  and  In  Income  distri- 
bution. And  we  -need  them  urgently.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  developing  countries  address 
this  task  of  gathering  Income  data,  and  that 
as  a  practical  matter  they  set  a  target  date  of 
1876  for  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  cen- 
suses, sample  surveys,  and  specific  studies. 
The  International  agencies — ovir  own  In- 
cluded— can  assist  technically  and  finan- 
cially, and  provide  a  multilateral  forum  for 
this  effort. 

Third,  all  of  us  need  to  Identify  concrete 
policies  and  actions  which  oan  reduce  the 
skewnees  of  the  Income  dUtrtbutlon.  Admit- 
tedly, we  are  on  the  frontier  of  a  new  field 
of  knowledge  here,  and  we  have  far  more 
questions  than  we  have  answers.  But  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  Is  such  that  we 
simply  cannot  wait  until  all  the  answers  are 
in.  We  must  begin  now  with  what  we  know 
aow.  And  we  clearly  know  enough  to  at  least 
make  a  beginning.  If  we  make  mistakes  we 
will  simply  have  to  learn  from  them.  But 
the  greatest  mistake  of  all  would  be  few  the 
international  development  comnmiinlty  to 
alt  back  and  continue  to  do  In  the  future 
what  It  has  done  in  the  past:  to  Ignore  the 
problem.  It  Is  the  time  for  new  approaches. 

What  ought  they  to  be?  _  ^,.  ^ 

The  first  step  shotUd  be  to  establish 
specific  targets,  wlthm  the  development 
plans  of  individual  countries,  for  income 
growth  among  the  poorert  40%  of  the  popu- 
Utlon.  I  suggest  that  our  goal  shotad  be 
to  Increase  the  Income  of  the  pooreat  sections 
of  society  In  the  short  run— In  five  y»»ni 
at  least  as  fast  as  the  national  average,  m 
the  longer  run— ten  years— the  goal  should 
be  to  increase  this  growth  significantly  fast- 
er than  the  national  average. 

aiven  the  Intimate  lln*  between  poverty 
and  maaslve  unemployment,  unemployment 
and  underemployment  must  be  attacked 
head-on  With  30%  or  more  of  entire  popu- 
lations already  joblees  or  vlrtuaUy  Idle— 
and  with  the  population  exploelon  pouring  a 
growing  stream  of  new  entrants  Into  the  la- 
bor pool  each  year— unless  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  devised  to  absorb  surplus  labor 
mto  productive  jobs,  Uttle  can  !»  done  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  desperately  poor.  Job 
creation  must  therefore  become  a  direct  ob- 
lectlve  in  Itself.  It  will  be  neceeearyto  or- 
nuUae  rural  and  urban  public  works— the 
SuUmng  of  market  roads;  construction  or 
low-cost  simple  housing;  reforestation  pro- 
grama-  expansion  of  Irrigation  and  drainage 
faculties;  highway  maintenance,  and  slmUar 
ow-aklll  labor-intensive,  and  eoonomlcaUy 
useful  projects.  The  Banks  wlU  assist  In  fi- 
nancing such  projects. 

Institutional  reforms  to  redistribute  eco- 
nomic power  are  critically  required  tamany 
developing  countries:  land  raform,  oorporata 
reform  tax  raform.  credit  and  banking  re- 
form, and  many  others,  continuation  of  the 
existing  land  tenure  patterns,  tax  laws,  and 
ytunWng  regulation*  will  simply  assure  that 
the  present  distribution  of  assets  and  Income 
wUl  be  perpetuated.  The  Bank  wtU  support 
reforms  In  these  areas  with  technical  and  fl- 
;^HTi/>ia.i  assistance. 

Shifts  In  the  patterns  at  public  expendi- 
ture repreeent  one  of  the  cost  effocUve  tech- 
riiquoa  a  government  possesses  to  Improve 
the  conditions  of  the  poor.  Too  often  these 
expeadlturea— on  health,  on  transport,  on 
water  supply,  on  education  and  on  many 
other  sectors — end  by  benefiting  the  already 
prlvUagad  far  more  than  the  mass  of  the  dis- 


advantaged.' This,  In  part,  Is  because  these 
serrlcea  are  more  concentrated  In  tha  uitian 
areas  and  b«tter  neighborhoods.  But  It  la 
also  a  function  at  the  greater  participation 
of  the  highly  privileged  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. Oovemments  can  best  begin  to  shift  pub- 
lic expenditure  towards  those  who  need  It 
the  most  by  Initiating  surveys  on  the  effects 
of  their  current  pattern*  of  disbursement: 
where  do  the  funds  really  go,  and  who  bene- 
au  the  mo«^?  The  Bank  will  assist  In  such 
surveys  and,  based  on  them,  will  help  de- 
sign programs,  to  be  financed  by  It  and 
others,  which  will  Improve  the  distribution 
of  public  services. 

nnally.  policies  should  be  undertaken  to 
eliminate  distortions  in  the  prices  of  land, 
labor,  and  capital.  To  underprlce  capital  for 
the  wealthy  and  make  credit  expensive  for 
the  poor;  to  allow  liberal  access  to  scarce  re- 
sources for  the  privileged,  and  price  them  out 
of  reach  of  the  deprived;  to  provide  subsidise 
for  the  powerful,  and  deny  them  to  the  pow- 
erless— theae  are  wholly  self-defeating  ^- 
proaches  to  development.  Such  policies  lead 
a  nation  Inevitably  toward  economic  Imbal- 
ance and  social  Instahllity. 

These,  then,  are  the  genwral  measures 
which  all  of  us  In  the  International  develop- 
ment community  should  move  toward  with 
all  the  urgency  that  we  can  oommand.  We  In 
the  World  F^"*r  Group  can  assist  our  de- 
veloping member  countries  In  this  effort,  and 
we  fully  Intend  to  do  so. 

vn.  soMicAar  kud  coNCLuaioNS 

Let  me  summarlae  and  conclude  the  argu- 
ment I  have  put  before  you  this  morning. 

Ctirrent  development  programs  are  seri- 
ously Inadequate.  They  are  inadequate  be- 
cause they  are  falling  to  achieve  develop- 
ment's moet  fundamental  goal;  ending  the 
Inhuman  deprivation  in  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Individual  lives  throughout  the  develop- 
ing world. 

Why  are  these  programs  falling? 

There  are  two  overriding  reasons :  the  afflu- 
ent nations  are  not  moving  effectively  enough 
to  assist  the  indigent  nations;  eind  the  indi- 
gent nations  are  not  moving  effectively 
enough  to  assist  the  poorest  40%  o<  their 
own  populations. 

The  affluent  nations  have,  of  course,  their 
own  domestic  priorities.  But  their  growing 
Incremental  income  is  so  immense,  their  tech- 
nological capacity  so  jKiwerful,  and  their 
whole  range  of  advantage  so  disproportion- 
ately gigantic,  that  no  rational  arg^vunent  oan 
be  made  for  their  refusal  to  do  more  to  as- 
sist the  disadvantaged  nations. 

Collectively,  the  aflhient  nations  are  cur- 
rently providing  only  half  the  targeted  .7% 
of  their  QNPs  in  the  Offidai  Development 
Assistance  which  will  make  so  decisive  a  dif- 
ference to  the  development  efforts  of  the  poor 
countries.  These  amounts  of  money  are  mlnl- 
scule  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  oollectlve 
gross  national  products  of  the  developed  na- 
tions, which  totalled  $2000  billion  in  1970, 
are  expected  to  grow  to  more  than  (SOOO  bil- 
Uon  In  1980. 

me  rich  nations  are  not  being  saked  to 
rtiminfh  thelT  rlches  In  order  to  help  the 
poor  nations.  They  are  only  baing  asked  to 
share  a  tiny  percentage  of  their  continually 
increasing  wealth. 

Further,  the  rich  nations  are  falling  the 
poor  nations — and  themselves— In  another 
critical  respect.  They  are  refusing  to  give  the 


1  This  la  strikingly  Illustrated  In  the  aooeas 
to  public  services.  School  enrollment  ratios 
and  the  quality  of  education,  for  Instance 
are  almost  uniformly  higher  In  the  higher 
Income  groupa  And,  in  a  sample  of  20  devel- 
oping countries,  the  allooatkm  of  soiree  for- 
eign exchange  was  ten  times  greater  for  the 
importation  of  private  cars  than  for  public 
buses. 


poor  nations  a  more  reasonable  opportunity 
to  trade  fairly-  with  them.  Dtaortminatocy 
trade  restrictions  on  the  part  of  wealttiy 
countries  are  IndefenslUe  on  two  coonta: 
they  penalize  the  people  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries, and  they  penaUae  their  own  domestte 
consumers.  The  trade  problem  Is  adtntttedly 
complex,  but  the  essence  of  It  U  simple 
enough.  The  political  pressures  of  special- 
interest  groups  In  affluent  nations  are  pre- 
vailing over  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
ordinary  citizens  In  rich  and  poor  countries 
aUke. 

If  the  rich  nations  do  not  act — ^through 
both  aid  and  trade — to  dltntnlsh  the  wlden> 
Ing  Imbalance  between  their  own  collective 
wealth  and  the  aggregate  poverty  of  the 
poor  nations,  development  simply  cannot 
succeed  within  einy  acceptable  time  frame. 
The  community  of  nations  will  only  become 
more  dangerously  fragmented  Into  the  privi- 
leged and  the  deprived,  the  self-satisfied  and 
the  frustrated,  the  complacent  and  the  bitter. 
It  win  not  be  an  inrtematlonal  atmosphere 
conducive  to  tranquillity. 

The  developed  nations,  then,  must  do 
more  to  promote  at  least  minimal  equity  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth  among  nations. 

But  the  developing  nations  rnvst  do  more 
as  well. 

l^elr  internal  equity  problems  are  no  less 
Important  than  thoee  of  the  International 
community  at  large.  In  the  developing  na- 
tion's jrarsult  of  rapid  economic  growth, 
the  poorest  40%  of  their  populations  are 
being  largely  left  behind. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
critical  Issue  within  developing  economies  Is 
not  simply  the  pace  of  growth,  but  the  na- 
ture of  growth.  The  developing  nations 
achieved  an  overall  average  annual  QNP 
growth  rate  of  more  than  the  targeted  5% 
by  the  end  of  the  slxtlea  But  the  social  Im- 
pact of  that  growth  was  so  severely  skewed, 
and  the  numbers  of  individuals  all  but 
passed  by  so  absolutely  hnmeixse,  that  the 
simple  statistical  achievement  of  that  target 
was  misleading. 

Oovemments  exist  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  of  their  citizens — ^not  just  that  of  a 
privileged  few.  Absolute  egalitarlanism  Is  as 
chimerical  as  absolute  laissez-faire,  but  what 
is  certain  is  that  absolute  human  degrada- 
tion— when  It  reaches  the  proportions  of  30 
to  40%  of  an  entire  dtlzenry— cannot  be 
ignored,  caiuiot  be  suppressed,  and  cannot 
be  tolerated  for  too  long  a  time  by  any  gov- 
ernment hoping  to  preserve  civil  order. 

It  would  be  naive  not  to  recognize  that 
that  time  In  many  quarters  of  the  world  la 
running  out. 

The  task,  then,  for  the  governments  of 
the  developing  countries  is  to  reorient  their 
development  policies  in  order  to  attack  di- 
rectly the  personal  poverty  of  the  most  de- 
prived 40%  of  their  populations.  This  the 
governments  can  do  without  abandoning 
their  goals  of  vigorous  overall  economic 
growth.  But  they  must  be  prepared  to  give 
greater  priority  to  establishing  growth  tar- 
gets in  terms  of  essential  human  needs;  in 
terms  of  nutrition,  housing,  health,  literacy, 
and  employment — even  If  It  be  at  the  cost  of 
some  reduction  In  the  pace  of  advance  In  cer- 
tain narrow  and  highly  privileged  sectors 
whose  benefits  accrue  to  the  few. 

Such  a  reorientation  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  primarily  a  political  task,  and 
the  developing  countries  must  decide  for 
themselves  If  they  wish  to  undertake  It.  It 
will  manifestly  require  Immense  resolve  and 
courage. 

The  task  of  political  leadership  in  the 
wealthy  world  is  to  match  that  resolve  and 
courage  with  a  greater  commitment  to  equity 
between  their  own  affluent  nations  and  the 
grossly  disadvantaged  developing  nations. 

I  believe  that  no  one  within  this  forum 
would  deny  that  the  time  for  significantly 
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gj«ater    social    and    economic    equity    both 
imong  nations  and  within  nations  has  Indeed 

oome. 

Olven  more  than  a  mUllon  yean  of  man's 
Ufe  on  earth.  It  has  been  long  In  arrlvlBg. 

Now  that  It  la  here  we  cannot  eeoa|M  ask- 
ing ourselves  where  our  reqwnslbllltles  lie. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  character  of  our 
entire  era  will  be  defined  by  the  shj^w  of  our 
response. 

MWJECTED  FLOW  OF  Of FICIAL  DEVELOfMWENT  ASSISTANCE 
MEASURED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  • 


1970    1971    1972    1973    1974     1975 


As«lrili« 59  .52 

AMtrw 13  .06 

Mlium ♦«  M 

C«t<l» «  SJ 

Owmnfti 38  .43 

France 68  .68 

Gtrniany 32  .34 

itiiy i«  -'^ 

jtpia 23  .23 

Nrthertands 63  .60 

Norway 32  .33 

Portugal 61  .75 

Swoden... 36  .45 

Switieriand 15  .12 

United  Kingdom 37  .41 

United  States 31  .32 

ToUl 34  .35 


.59 
.17 
.54 
.41 

.48 
.65 
.33 
.16 
.28 
.70 
.47 


.59 
.19 
.58 
.51 
.53 
.65 
.36 
.16 
.32 
.74 
.54 


.45      .45 
.50      .56 


.22 
.41 
.30 


.26 
.41 
.28 


.59 
.22 
.62 
.55 
.58 
.65 
.38 
.16 
.36 
.76 
.67 
.45 
.65 
.30 
.45 
.26 


.25 
.66 
.59 
.64 
.65 
.38 
.It 
.40 
.78 
.75 
.45 
.71 
.32 
.46 
.24 


.36     .36 


.37 


I  Countries  included  are  members  of  OECD  Dwelopmont 
Assistance  Committee,  acceunting  for  more  than  95  percent  of 
total  official  development  assistance.  Figures  for  1970  and  1971 
are  actual  data.  The  projections  for  later  years  are  bnad  on 
»»crtd  BanK  estimates  ot  growth  of  GNP,  on  information  on 
budget  appropriations  lor  aid,  and  on  aid  policy  statements  made 
by  governments.  Because  of  the  relatively  long  period  of  time 
required  to  translate  legislative  authorizations  first  into  com- 
mitments and  later  into  disbursements,  it  is  possible  to  project 
today,  with  reasonable  accuracY.OOA  flows  (which  by  definition 
represent  disbursemoets)  for  1975. 


SENATOR    JACOB    K.    JAVITS    24TH 
ANNUAL  REPORT.  1972 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
senting my  24th  annual  report  to  the 
people  of  New  York  State  on  my  own 
activities  and  on  the  work  of  the  second 
seesion.  92d  Congress. 

I  view  this  year  as  one  in  which  we 
made  encouraging  progress  toward  a 
number  of  the  major  goals  sought  by 
our  country  but  suffered  serious  setbacks 
in  other  important  areas.  The  goal  which 
must  stand  as  most  important  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  all  other  countries — world 
peace — ^was  significantly  advanced.  Ttie 
President's  trip  to  mainland  China,  and 
the  subsequent  trip  of  the  leaders  of 
Congress,  while  they  could  not  result  in 
immediate  total  accord  between  the  two 
nations,  greatly  Increased  the  possibility 
of  rational  exploration  of  matters  of 
mutual  concern  which  could  lead  to  nor- 
malized relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  President's  trip  to  Moscow  and 
the  later  ratification  by  Congress  of  the 
agreements  limiting  the  proliferation  of 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear 
arms  signed  there  provided  an  historic 
and  tangible  step  forward  for  world 
peace.  The  prospect  of  greatly  increased 
East- West  trade  raised  by  the  United 
States-Russian  trade  talks — though 
dimmed  by  the  onerous  exit  tax  on 
minorities  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.8.S.R. — suggests  the  strong  possibility 
of  building  ties  of  mutual  economic  in- 
terest which  could  provide  strong  sup- 
port for  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween nations. 
Southeast  Asia  remained  the  glaring 


tragedy  in  our  Intomattonal  pooitlon  in 
1972.  The  President  wisely  carried  out 
the  continued  massive  withdrawal  of 
ground  forces.  But  these  withdrawals 
were  offset  by  our  escalatalon  of  hostili- 
ties through  the  mining  of  Haiphong 
Harbor  and  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
air  war  over  North  Vietnam.  Equally 
alairming  was  the  exposure  of  the  fact 
that  our  Air  Poarce  had  not  fully  observed 
the  restrictions  placed  on  its  activities. 

The  domestic  eccouHny  showed  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  1972.  although  un- 
employment remains  disturbingly  high. 
The  Nation's  output  is  at  an  all-time 
peak,  and  new  jobs  are  being  created 
at  a  record  rate  at  a  Ume  when  the  labor 
force  is  expanding  very  rapidly.  The  ad- 
ministration's program  for  controlling 
prices  and  wages  had  oonslderatole  suc- 
cess in  stemming  infiatiwi.  In  addition, 
the  December  1971  adjustment  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  relative  to  foreign 
currencies  gave  impetus  to  the  domestic 
economic  recovery  and  strengthened  the 
American  competitive  position  at  home 
and  oversees. 

A  number  of  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems did  not  receive  sufficient  attaitlon 
in  1972.  Not  nearly  enough  progress  was 
made  in  the  critical  domestic  aresis  of 
reducing  crime  and  drug  abuse,  com- 
bating hunger,  disease,  and  poverty,  re- 
storing our  cities,  and  providing  justice 
and  equal  opportimity  for  all  Americans. 
The  historic  passage  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  will  certainly  help  to  focus 
more  resources  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
need.  But  far  greater  Federal  efBciency 
is  Still  needed  in  focusing  resources  on 
the  right  priorities  and  managing  the 
Government  to  obtain  maximum  benefits 
for  the  dollars  spent. 

I  continue  to  feel  that  my  responsibili- 
ties in  the  Senate  allow  me  to  help  to 
move  us  toward  the  solution  of  a  number 
of  our  major  contemporary  problems.  I 
currently  serve  as  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business;  the  second  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity; and  the  Oovemmental  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  look  ahead  with  hope  and  confidence 
to  1973  as  a  year  In  which  we  will  make 
further  progress  in  world  peace,  social 
justice,  and  general  prosperity. 

THX  ECONOMT 

As  the  ranking  Republican  Senator 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress.  I  was  able  to  have  an  input 
into  the  formulation  of  policies  that  con- 
tributed to  the  generally  favorable  eco- 
nomic trends  of  1972. 

Prompt  and  complete  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  is  one  positive  step  that  the  ad- 
ministration could  take  to  get  its  budg- 
etary house  in  order.  Further,  I  am  sure 
that  an  $80  billion-plus  defense  budget 
contains  enough  fat  to  allow  selective 
cutting  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is 
moving  into  a  budgetary  crisis.  Finally, 
while  I  will  continue  to  strive  for  reduc- 
tions in  governmental  expenditures,  I  do 
not  rule  out  a  tax  increase  in  light  of 
the  problems  we  may  have  over  the  next 


years  in  adequately  financing  the  Federal 
budget. 

RXVXKtrX    SHAalMO 

The  most  significant  economic  event 
on  the  legislative  front  this  year  was 
passage  of  the  historic  general  revenue 
sharing  bill  to  provide  Federal  funds  to 
States  and  localities  with  few  restrictions 
on  their  use.  I  was  particularly  active, 
in  cooperation  with  Oovemor  Rockefel- 
ler, in  securing  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation and  in  arguing  for  a  formula  for 
ftmd  distribution  that  would  deal  equi- 
tably with  the  fiscal  phgfat  of  New  York 
State  and  Its  local  governments.  The 
final  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  refiects  only  somewhat  our  effort 
to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
problems  of  the  urbanl2ed  States.  And, 
I  am  now  concerned  that  revenue  shar- 
ing might  be  used  as  aji  excuse  for  un- 
just reductions  In  other  parts  of  the 
Federal  budget  which  provide  eesentlad 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  govem- 
moits.  It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  we 
matched  the  revenue  sharing  legislation 
with  budget  cuts  in  educaticm.  manpower 
training,  and  other  forms  of  grant-in- 
aid  f  imds. 

wAoi  hxu  paica  oontkols 
Phase  Two  of  the  President's  wage 
and  price  control  program  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  performance  of  the 
economy  this  j^ear.  Much  of  my  activity 
in  the  economic  policy  field  was  devoted 
to  trying  to  make  the  administration's 
controls  more  equitsible  and  effective. 

One  of  the  important  accompUslmients 
I  have  achieved  was  to  help  influence  the 
Price  Commission  to  strengthen  the  lim- 
its on  rent  Increases  which  landlords  can 
charge.  I  was  also  very  pleased  with  the 
Pay  Board's  decision  following  the  free«e 
to  grant  retroactivity  for  State  and  local 
employees,  such  as  teachers,  who  were 
due  their  yearly  increments.  Tills  was 
one  of  the  policies  for  which  I  had  argued 
most  strongly  during  phase  I. 

The  wage  and  price  control  program 
Is  necessarily  complex  smd  one  of  my 
most  Important  functions  has  been  to  as- 
sist the  thousemds  of  constituents  who 
have  complained  about  certain  aspects 
of  the  program.  I  will  continue  to  have 
a  professional  staff  member  assigned  fuU 
time  to  deal  with  control  problems  which 
affect  the  dally  lives  of  so  many  of  my 
constituents. 

rNnOOIATIOMAI.    SOOMOXXC    AyTAIlS 

The  year  1972  saw  important  devriop- 
ments  in  three  areas  that  will  dramat- 
ically influence  the  course  of  Intema- 
tloni^  economic  affairs  In  the  years  to 
oome.  First,  vigorous  debate  at  home 
over  the  regulation  of  UB.  companies 
that  operate  abroad.  Second,  the  initia- 
tion of  discussions  that  could  open  Im- 
portant new  trading  relationships  for 
the  United  States  with  the  UBBJl.  and 
the  East.  Finally,  IntematloQal  discus- 
sion of  the  monetary  arrangements  af- 
fecting trade. 

There  is  a  significant  danger  that  leg- 
islation restricting  US.  companies 
abroad  will  be  debated  in  the  Senale 
next  year.  It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  if 
such  legislation  were  to  pass,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  would  be  penaJl2»d  by  be- 
ing required  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
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many    products.    Also,    the    American 

worker  would  And  job  opportunities  In 
the  most  dynamic  growth  Industries  in 
the  United  States — that  is,  firms  who 
also  have  overseas  operations — drastic- 
ally curtailed,  and  our  coimtry's  access 
to  increasingly  vital  natural  resources 
from  foreign  markets  could  be  ciutalled. 
I  favor  the  negotiation  of  voluntary  im- 
port restraints  on  products  whose  sudden 
and  concentrated  influx  are  damaging 
US  firms  and  causing  Job  loss.  I  also 
support  the  recent  aM:tions  of  the  U.S. 
TreasxuT.  which  I  had  strongly  urged, 
to  prevent  foreign  nations  from  dumping 
their  goods  on  the  U.S.  market  at  an  un- 
fair price. 

The  ongoing  trade  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  begun  with  President 
Nixon's  visit,  should  lead  to  a  trade 
agreement  early  this  year  which  could 
well  pave  the  way  for  greatly  expanded 
East- West  trade.  Similarly,  the  Presi- 
dent's discussions  with  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka  yielded  some  conces- 
sions that  should  aid  the  trade  imbalance 
with  that  country. 

Finally,  the  prospects  for  long-term 
reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system  were  substantially  advanced  by 
the  United  States  putting  forward  a  com- 
prehensive plan  at  the  recently  con- 
cluded meetings  of  the  International 
Moneary  Fund  and  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
International  Exchange  and  Payments 
Subconunittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  welcomed  this  plan,  just  as 
I  welcomed  the  conclusion  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Agreement  of  December  18,  1971, 
which  realigned  most  major  currencies 
against  the  dollar. 

SliAIX    BUSIKESS 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  continued  my  efforts  to  assist 
America's  small  businessmen.  I  sup- 
ported legislation  enabling  Oovemment 
llcenaed  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies  to  be  char- 
tered as  nonprofit  corporations,  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  additional  vehicles 
for  private  capital  investment  in  minor- 
ity enterprises.  The  blU  would  make  new 
funding  sources  available  to  MESBIC's 
and  would  also  provide  for  Increased  dol- 
lar leverage  for  MESBIC's  with  over 
$500,000  capital.  To  provide  greater  in- 
centives for  investment  in  new  minority 
businesses,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  £unendlng 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  short  term  SB  A  guar- 
antees to  investors  who  take  an  equity 
position  in  minority  enterprises. 

This  year  I  have  been  able  to  give  in- 
creased support  to  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions involved  in  economic  and  small 
business  development  in  disadvantaged 
areas  of  New  York  City,  Schnectady, 
Buffalo,  and  Binghamton. 

POBXIGN    UTKOia 

WAB  powns 

Culminating  a  2-year  effort,  the  War 
Powers  Act,  of  which  I  am  the  principal 
author  joined  by  Senators  STunns. 
Spohg,  and  Eaglstom,  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  16.  The  War  Powers  Act 
is  a  unique  legislative  measure  to  restore 
the  constitutional  balance  between  the 


President  and  the  Congress  in  respect  to 
making  war — a  balance  which  has  been 
upset  by  post-World  War  n  practice, 
culminating  in  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
war  powers  bill,  which  I  initially  intro- 
duced in  June  1970,  was  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  1971  which 
attrsujted  considerable  attention  and 
comment  from  the  academic  commimity, 
legtd  and  constitutional  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  press.  The  11 -day  Senate  de- 
bate preceding  the  vote  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  Important  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory on  this  key  constitutional  issue. 

The  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  319  to  13  passed  a  much  more  limited 
version  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  A  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  been  appointed  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  divergent  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  8.  2958.  but  final 
action  could  not  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  I  will  continue  to  press 
for  enactment  of  a  meaningful  Weut 
Powers  Act  to  provide  effective  safe- 
guards against  future  Vietnams  and  es- 
tablish machinery  to  insure  meaningful 
congressional  participation  in  warmaking 
decisions  as  specified  in  the  Constitution. 

SOI7THXAST    ASIA 

The  Vietnam  war  remains  the  single 
most  disruptive  and  unsettling  factor  in 
this  country  and  I  have  continued  my 
efforts  to  terminate  completely  our  active 
participation  in  it.  To  this  end  I  have 
supported  numerous  legislative  efforts  In 
the  Congress  to  set  a  date  certain  for  the 
termination  of  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. I  supported  the  Church-Case 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  to  require  a  U.S.  pullout 
from  Vietnam  4  months  after  an  agree- 
ment for  the  release  of  all  American 
POW's,  and  the  Brooke  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization 
Act,  which  passed  on  July  24  by  a  vote 
of  50  to  45.  I  spoke  for  the  Cooper 
amendment,  not  brought  to  a  vote,  which 
required  unconditional  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  4  months  after  enactment.  I 
supported  the  Brooke  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  authorization, 
which  passed  on  August  2  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  47,  only  to  be  dropped  in  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee.  I  voted 
again  for  the  Brooke  amendment  to  a 
second  foreign  assistance  authorization 
on  September  26,  after  the  first  bill  was 
defeated.  The  amendment  was  defeated. 

I  also  supported  Senate  amendments 
placing  ceilings  and  restrictions  on  the 
level  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  My  own  amendment,  first 
adopted  in  1970  as  a  part  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  making  explicit  that  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia  does  not  constitute 
a  U.S.  commitment  to  Cambodia's  de- 
fense, has  been  retained  In  this  year's 
legislation. 

AKM8    CONTKOL 

President  Nixon's  SALT  agreement  to 
control  the  nuclear,  strategic  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  represents  an  his- 
toric achievement  in  foreign  poMcy.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  arms  control  agreements  and  an 
active  participant  In  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  including  the  hearini^ 


which  preceded  Senate  approval  of  the 
SALT  agreements.  The  ABM  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  August  2  by 
a  vote  of  88  to  2.  The  interim  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons  was  approved  on 
September  14  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2. 

I  opposed  the  Jackson  amendment  to 
the  interim  agreement  because  I  feel  it 
could  hinder  prospects  for  further  nu- 
cleeur  arms  control  agreements.  It  was 
Euiopted  by  a  vote  of  56  to  35  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help 
achieve  a  favorable  outcome  to  the 
SALT  n  negotiations  which  begin  in  late 
1972. 

SOVIXT    JKWHT 

In  our  search  for  stability  In  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  we  must  not 
sacrifice  our  own  dedication  to  freedom 
and  human  dignity.  Particular  targets 
of  repression  in  the  U.S.S.R.  at  this  time 
are  its  intellectuals  and  its  Jewish  com- 
mimity. I  am  the  principal  sponsor  with 
Senator  Muskdc  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  to 
provide  $85  million  in  settlement  assist- 
ance to  Soviet  Jews  emigrating  primarily 
to  Israel.  This  measure  is  now  law.  I  also 
cosponsored  and  helped  to  fashion  the 
revised  Jackson  amendment  to  the  East- 
West  Trade  Relations  Act — to  be  acted 
on  in  1973 — to  deny  granting  of  "most 
favored  nation"  treatment  and  credit 
facilities  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  Octo- 
ber 15,  1972,  unless  the  "head  tax  ran- 
som," especially  affecting  Soviet  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith  desiring  to  emigrate, 
is  abated.  This  amendment  was  intro- 
duced on  October  4  with  76  cosponsors. 

ISEAXL    AND    THE    MIDDLZ    EAST 

My  discussions  with  Israel's  top  leaders 
during  my  July  visit  there  confirmed 
that  U.8.-Israel  relations  had  reached  a 
new  plateau  of  cordiality  emd  mutual 
cooperation.  The  support  received  from 
Congress  and  the  Nixon  administration 
is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  Israel  and  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  continuing  success  of 
Israel's  maintaining  peace  through  de- 
terrent military  strength  while  aiao 
pushing  ahead  with  economic  and  social 
development. 

In  the  Senate  I  was  again  a  key  pro- 
ponent of  providing  $85  million  in  de- 
fense supporting  assistance  and  $300 
miUion  in  military  credit  sales — both 
vital  elements  in  Israel's  self-defense  ef- 
forts. 

TCiaousu 

The  world  was  stimned  by  the  barbaric 
murder  of  11  Israeli  athletes  in  Mimich. 
I  cosponsored  with  Senators  Scott, 
Mansfiild,  and  Ribicoff  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 358  to  express  the  Senate's  grief  and 
outrage  over  this  terrorism.  I  urged  in- 
clusion of  International  sanctions  against 
nations  harboring,  aiding,  or  abetting  in 
any  way  terrorists  and  air  hijackers  in  a 
draft  treaty  considered  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization.  I  authored  an  amendment 
to  the  Antihijacklng  Act  of  1972  author- 
izing the  President  to  suspend  UJ3.  and 
foreign  air  service  to  and  from  any  na- 
tion determined  to  have  aided  or  abetted 
terrorists  in  any  way  and  cosponsored  a 
bill  providing  for  screening  of  airline 
passengers. 
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KCIOPX  AMD  NATO 


First  priority  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
must  be  given  to  restoring  our  fraying 
relatlODS  with  Europe,  the  central  area  of 
UJ3.  interests  in  the  world.  Western  Eu- 
rope is  now  in  the  process  of  achieving 
economic,  and  some  political,  unity  with- 
in the  expanding  European  Economic 
Community.  The  changed  conditions  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  new  shape  of  inter- 
national alinements  emerging  in  the 
post- Vietnam  era.  require  a  new  fabric  of 
Atlantic  partneiship. 

I  am  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Nine, 
consisting  of  prominent  public  figures 
from  the  NATO  countries,  which  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  to  study  and  make  recomimen- 
dations  on  the  future  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  The  Conrmiittee  of  Nine  has 
held  three  meetings  in  1972  and  I  will 
deliver  its  interim  report  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  Bonn  in  November. 
I  am  f ortimate  to  have  working  with  me 
on  the  Committee  of  Nine  such  distin- 
guished statesmen  as  Lester  Pearson  of 
Canada,  Lord  Harlech  of  Britain,  Walter 
Hallstein  of  Germany,  Manlio  Brosio  of 
Italy,  Michel  Hablb-Deloncle  of  Prance, 
Congressman  Hays,  Max  Vanderstoel  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  Half  dan  Hegttm  of 
Norway. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

I  view  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking 
as  an  act  of  greatness  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  and  the  world  were  so  deeply  in 
need  of  just  such  creative  statesmanship. 
The  new  perception  of  China  and  the 
new  conception  of  the  U.S.  role  in  Asia 
and  the  world  implicit  in  the  President's 
visit  evidence  a  great  sophistication  and 
maturity  on  the  part  of  UB.  policy- 
makers. Further  steps  are  needed  to  end 
China's  isolation  from  the  West.  I  shall 
work  for  new  openings  in  Sino- American 
trade,  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges 
and  arms  control  agreements — measures 
which  I  have  advocated  for  some  years. 

This  has  also  been  a  crucial  year  for 
United  States-Japan  relations.  A  close, 
cooperative  United  States-Japan  part- 
nership is  the  cornerstone  of  our  policy 
in  Asia,  smd  it  is  imperative  that  we  re- 
solve our  outstanding  trade  and  mone- 
tary differences.  President  Nixon's  meet- 
ing with  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Ka- 
kufii  Tanaka  in  Hawaii  was  a  construc- 
tive step  in  that  direction.  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Japanese-American  Friend- 
ship Act  to  set  aside  10  percent  of  the 
funds  to  be  paid  by  Japtm  under  the 
agreement  to  return  Okinawa  to  fund 
cultural,  artistic,  and  scholarly  exchange 
programs  between  our  two  countries. 
This  will  help  assure  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  with  Japan — 
a  precondition  for  continuing  peace  and 
security  in  Asia. 

CBnCX  AND  DRUGS 

During  the  past  year  I  supported  ef- 
forts to  develop  an  effective  crime  ccai- 
trol  poUcy  which  would  result  m  rela- 
tively rapid,  significant  decreases  In  the 
incidence  of  urban  crime.  This  prob- 
lem— combined  with  the  devesting  prob- 
lem of  heroin  addiction — ^has  assumed 
the  dimension  of  one  of  the  Natlcxi's 
major  domestic  concerns. 

I     supported     efforts     designed     to 


strengthen  the  capability  of  our  police 
departments  to  obtain  professional 
training  assistance  through  the  law 
enforcement  education  program.  I  also 
worked  to  eliminate  the  paralysis  in  local 
criminal  courts  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  similarly,  sought  to  expand 
LEAA  programs  dealing  with  the  reform 
of  our  corrections  system. 

During  1972.  I  introduced  five  major 
bills  designed  to  have  a  measurable  im- 
pact upon  the  urban  crime  problem  by 
concentrating  $300  million  for  each  of 
the  next  3  years  in  the  centred  cities  hav- 
ing the  highest  crime  rates  In  the  coun- 
try; developing  a  broad  based  metha- 
done maintenance  program:  developing 
of  irmovatlve  manpower  training  and  Job 
placement  programs  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders;  formulating  national 
standards  relating  to  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  inmates  in  correctional 
institutions  throughout  the  Nation;  smd 
developing  a  national  criminal  Justice 
professions  development  program  to  at- 
tract more  qualified  people  to  all  of  the 
professicHis  Involved  in  the  work  of 
criminal  Justice. 

I  also  vigorously  supported  legislation 
to  outlaw  the  so-called  Saturday  night 
special  handgun  which  has  been  so  in- 
stnunental  in  the  commission  of  violent 
crimes  and  particularly  in  homicides 
Eigainst  policemen.  In  this  latter  con- 
nection. I  supported  an  important  bill 
designed  to  provide  compensation  for 
the  victims  of  crime  as  well  as  for  the 
widows  of  law  enforcement  oflttcers  who 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse,  I  hive  sought  to  clarify  the 
means  by  which  society  may  justly  re- 
spond to  the  criishing  weight  which  the 
heroin  addict  imposes  upon  our  cities. 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  National 
Commission  with  reference  to  the  effects 
of  marihuana  use,  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  decriminalize  the 
personal  possession  and  use  in  private  of 
small  quantities  of  marihuana,  while  re- 
taining criminal  penalties  for  the  com- 
mercial sale  of  the  drug. 

HOUSING 

While  production  of  housing  under  the 
Government  subsidized  programs  con- 
tinued at  an  increased  rate,  there  was 
some  evidence  that  certain  speculators 
and  builders  were  abusing  the  Grovern- 
ment  subsidy  programs  and  that  recipi- 
ents were  not  sufllciraitly  benefiting. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
alternatives  to  the  present  subsidy  pro- 
grams while  continuing  these  programs 
with  tightened  controls.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  even  with  the 
present  abuses  much  new  housing  was 
built  throughout  New  York  State  and  the 
Nation. 

In  1972  I  directed  miy  energy  toward 
both  successfully  increasing  appropria- 
tions for  Section  236  subsidy  funds  by 
$25  million  for  fiscsd  1973 — which  means 
approximately  $2.5  million  for  New  York 
State — and  pr(HX)sing  new  programs.  I 
introduced  two  major  housing  bills,  both 
of  which  were  incorporated  into  the  Sen- 


ate-passed  omnibus  housing  bill  which, 
unfortunately,  was  delasred  in  the  House. 
The  first  would  create  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Building  Sciences  to  propose  na- 
tionally accepted  standards  for  local 
building  firms  and  to  serve  as  an  author- 
itative source  on  the  latest  advances  in 
construction.  The  second  was  the  Neigh- 
borhood Conservation  Act  which  sought 
to  stimulate  the  upgradiiig  of  existing 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  and 
to  generate  private  capital  for  housing 
repairs,  maintenance,  and  rehabilitation. 
I  expect  that  the  delayed  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  will  be  enacted  early  in  1973. 

lF>OVnTT    AMD    WELTAAE    RKTOBlt 

While  in  1972  we  were  somewhat  suc- 
cessful in  efforts  to  obtain  more  satis- 
factory funding  for  the  continuation  of 
vital  social  programs,  four  measures 
which  I  believe  essential — welfare  re- 
form, comprehensive  manpower  training, 
child  development,  and  a  new  corpora- 
tion for  legal  services — did  not  see  final 
enactment. 

We  did  see  enactment  into  law  of  the 
Ekjonomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972.  These  authorize  $4.7  billion  over  a 
two  yesir  period  for  the  continuation  of 
community  action  programs,  manpower 
trsdnlng,  headstart  and  volunteer  pro- 
grams. This  law  contained  provisions  I 
coauthored  to  establish  community  de- 
velopment corporations  and  to  increase 
allocations  of  funds  to  persons  living 
outside  of  poverty  areas  and  also  to 
Puerto  Rico.  At  my  request,  the  Congress 
added  $30  milllcHi  for  this  law  &ad  other 
anti-poverty  programs  in  the  last  ap- 
propriations biU. 

I  also  cosponsored  legislation  which 
was  the  bsisis  for  the  law  extending 
manpower  programs  such  as  the  JOBS 
program,  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  Jobs  program.  I  was  also 
successful  in  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  job  program  by  $150  million 
which  provides  approximately  180,000 
job  opportimitles. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate's failure  to  pass  a  meaningful  wel- 
fare reform  bill  this  year.  The  bi-parti- 
san package  which  I  supported  would 
have  provided  for  Federal  assimiption  of 
the  heavy  welfare  burden  which  is  fast 
bankrupting  our  States  and  localities 
while  assuring  a  meaningful  mlnlmtmi 
payment  to  the  poor.  Our  proposal  would 
also  have  encouraged  welfare  recipients 
to  find  jobs  by  providing  gradually  re- 
duced benefits  for  the  working  poor,  job 
training  and  child  care  services.  However, 
the  bill  does  provide  new  benefits  such 
as:  persons  receiving  disability  are  now 
eligible  for  medicare :  widows  will  receive 
100%  of  their  husbcuids  benefits:  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  Federal  Government:  the 
social  security  earnings  limitation  will 
be  raised  to  $2100;  prescription  drugs 
for  the  chronically  111  will  be  under  medi- 
care; a  special  minimum  benefit  of  $170 
a  month  is  provided  for  long  term  work- 
ers under  social  security. 

I  will  continue  my  efforts  in  the  next 
session  to  secure  welfare  reform  and  to 
attain  enactment  of  the  additional  anti- 
poverty  efforts  I  strongly  support.  The 
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first  of  these  is  comprehensive  manpower 
training  following  the  lines  of  the  three 
bills  I  h*ve  Introduced :  8.  3421,  the  Com- 
munity Manpower  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1972  which  decentralizes 
existing  manpower  training  programs; 
3.  3927.  which  establishes  a  Federal  Pull 
Employment  Board  and  provides  supple- 
mentary funding  for  public  service  jobs; 
and  8.  2962,  a  Comprehensive  Correc- 
tional Training  and  Emplo3MTient  Act  to 
establish  special  manpower  training  and 
employment  progrtims  for  criminal  of- 
fenders. 

Also  a  high  priority  is  for  enactment 
of  comprehensive  child  development  leg- 
islation which  I  coauthored  this  year,  a 
plan  for  a  national  legsil  services  corpo- 
ration which  I  supported  and  new  efforts 
to  see  that  New  York  gets  a  greater  share 
of  funds  for  social  services  which  have 
been  limited  by  provisions  In  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  and  other  new  legislation. 

This  year  saw  several  important  pieces 
of  legislation  considered  which  affected 
over  80  mlUlon  workers. 

Early  in  the  year  I  comanaged  a  bill 
to  strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  which  passed  the 
Senate  only  after  a  5-week  filibuster.  It 
permits  the  EEOC  to  bring  cases  in  Fed- 
eral courts  against  employers  or  unions 
who  discriminate  on  the  ground  of  race, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin.  This  leg- 
islation is  vital  to  insure  that  true  equal- 
ity of  opportimity  is  extended  to  millions 
of  members  of  minorities  and  women  in 
the  labor  force. 

I  was  also  deeply  involved  in  the  bill 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  and  to  increase  the  present 
minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.60.  This  rate 
was  established  in  1966  and  clearly  needs 
to  be  increased  to  permit  low-income 
workers  to  catch  up  with  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  An  Increase  is  particularly 
Important  to  New  York  t)ecause  the  State 
minimum  wage  is  higher  than  the  Fed- 
eral minimimi  wage,  which  puts  us  at  a 
competitive  disadvEintage  In  attracting 
new  employers  to  the  State.  Although 
the  Senate  passed  an  excellent  bill,  which 
raised  the  minimum  ywage  to  $2  and 
later  to  $2.20,  the  House  passed  a  differ- 
ent bill  and  it  was  not  poissible  to  recon- 
cile these  two  versions  this  year.  I  have 
Initiated  efforts  to  find  a  compromise  so 
that  legislation  can  be  enacted  next  year. 
I  was  closely  involved  this  yesu:  with  leg- 
islation which  liberalized  benefits  for 
victims  of  black  limg  disease,  increased 
railroad  benefits,  and  provided  better 
recognition  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  administration  of  the  act 
which  requires  prevsUling  wages  to  be 
paid  to  service  employees  in  Government 
projects.  I  was  also  involved  in  the  con- 
tinuing investigation  of  the  election  of 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Oversight  of  the  administration  of  var- 
ious occupational  safety  and  health  laws 
enacted  in  recent  years  was  also  of  major 
concern.  The  Labor  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  need  for  better  protec- 
tion for  employees.  Legislation  to  this 
end  will  be  considered  by  the  committee 
early  next  year. 

Another  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  of  particular  interest  to  New 


Yorkers  is  improvements  In  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  applicable  to 
longshoremen.  The  law  enacted  this  yeer 
provides  dramatic  incre«ses  in  benefit 
levels,  and  resolves  the  long  and  bitter 
controversy  over  third  peuity  actions  un- 
der the  so-called  unseaworthiness  doc- 
trine. Its  other  provisions  Include  many 
of  the  recommaidationa  of  the  NatlOTial 
Commission  on  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  which  was  created  by  an 
amendment  wlilch  I  authored  in  1970. 
At  the  cloee  of  this  year  I  introduced 
legislation  to  require  all  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws  to  meet  Federal  min- 
imum standards  along  the  lines  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Nationsd  Com- 
mission on  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion laws.  I  expect  to  reintroduce  this 
legislation  and  it  will  be  given  high  pri- 
ority next  year. 

PKMBION    BXKKim 

On  September  18,  1972,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  unani- 
mously reported  S.  3598,  a  comprehen- 
sive bipartisan  pension  reform  bill  which 
provides  for  pension  vesting,  fimdlng, 
plan  terminaticoi  insurance,  pcH-tability, 
fiduciary  standards  and  disclosure.  This 
bill  took  as  its  basis  the  bills  I  have  au- 
thored since  1967,  and  was  introduced 
jointly  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Senator 
Williams,  and  myself  and  coeponsored 
by  close  to  50  percent  of  the  Senate.  Re- 
grettably, the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance stripped  the  bill  of  Its  key  provi- 
sions; however,  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  have  pledged  to  treat  this  meas- 
ure as  a  priority  item  in  the  coming  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  it  will  become  law. 

Finally,  I  was  successful  in  obtaining 
Senate  approval  of  provislMis  to  provide 
special  p«ision  protection  for  defense 
and  aerospace  scientists  and  engineers 
because  of  their  high  labor  mobility. 

HKALTH 

This  year  was  a  very  active  year  for 
health  legislation.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  a  national  health  in- 
surance system  and  rationalize  medical 
care  service  and  facilities.  I  also  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  local  compre- 
hensive health  services  systems  and  the 
administration's  HMO  bill  which,  in 
great  measure,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Senate  passed  bill  to  reorganize  health 
care  delivery. 

A  comprehensive  new  law,  P.L.  92-157, 
to  increase  the  supply  and  Improve  the 
utilization  of  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  was  largely  based 
on  the  administration  bill  I  Introduced. 
Legislation  I  authored  and  cosponsored 
to  provide  a  balanced  program  of  support 
to  nursing  education  was  also  enacted 
into  law.  P.L.  92-218  which  will  wage  a 
new  war  against  cancer  and  P.L.  92-423 
which  will  advance  the  national  attack 
upon  heart,  blood  vessel,  limg,  and  blood 
diseases  were  based  upon  bills  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

I  authored  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  ventfresJ  dis- 
ease and  a  resolution  to  focus  public  at- 
tentlCHi  on  the  crippling  neuromuscular 
disease  Myesthenia  Gravis.  I  also  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  combat  communicable 
diseases  which  has  become  law.  and  a 


bill  to  combat  sickle  cell  anemia  which 
Is  now  law. 

In  response  to  the  plight  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  I  have  authored  and  in- 
troduced a  bUl  of  rights  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  which  for  the  first  time, 
would  establish  strict  standards  to  pro- 
tect the  himian  rights  of  the  institution- 
alized mentally  retarded  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stimulate  alternative  pro- 
grams of  community  care.  I  also  au- 
thored legislatlcm  to  safeguard  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  himian  subjects  involved 
in  research. 

THI    HAlfOICAPPn) 

Congress  enacted  new  legislation,  of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  extending  and 
expanding  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  The  bill  contains  provisions 
to  encourage  hiring  the  handicapped  in 
programs  imder  Federal  contract  or  re- 
ceiving Federal  grants.  My  proposal  to 
make  sheltered  workshops  for  the  hand- 
icapped eligible  for  small  business  lotms 
has  become  law. 

oLBKs  cmzBirs 

The  92d  Congress  took  several  major 
steps  on  behalf  of  the  senior  citizens  In 
the  Nation.  I  actively  supported  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits which  has  been  signed  into  law. 
I  cosponsored  the  Older  American  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of  1972 
which  has  passed  the  Congress  and  dra- 
matically strengthens  the  Administra- 
tlcHi  of  Aging.  This  legislation  gives  au- 
thority to  provide  for  more  effective  de- 
livery of  social  and  nutritional  services 
to  the  elderly.  In  addition,  I  cosptmsored 
the  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
Amendments — ^P.L.  92-258 — which  estab- 
lishes permanent  nationwide  nutrition 
projects  to  provide  low  cost  nutritionally 
sound  meals  to  individuals  60  years  of 
age  or  older  and  their  spouses. 
educatioh 

Congress  reaffirmed  it  priority  Interest 
in  education  by  increasing  the  appropri- 
ation for  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  education  programs  by  $924  mil- 
lion over  last  year. 

Passage  of  the  comprehensive  higher 
education  bill  which  I  cosponsored  was 
a  historical  recognition  of  the  Federal 
obligation  toward  higher  education. 
This  bill  establishes  a  landmark  student 
assistance  program  of  basic  educational 
grants  which,  when  funded,  will  provide 
help  to  students  of  up  to  $1,400  annually. 
Young  people  from  middle-  and  lower- 
income  families  will  benefit  particularly 
from  the  new  law  which  expands  work- 
study  and  loan  programs  as  well  as  pro- 
viding vitally  needed  assistance  for  insti- 
tutions of  postsecondary  education. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the  bill 
includes  several  provisions  of  which  I  was 
the  principal  sponsor:  A  program  to 
stimulate  innovation  in  higher  educa- 
tion; authorization  of  matching  grants 
to  States  for  State  scholarship  pro- 
grams; establishment  of  Educational 
opportimity  Centers  to  counsel  the  poor 
and  others  on  entering  college;  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Occupational 
and  Adult  Education  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education;  and  expansion  of  educa- 
tionsd  opportimity  grants  to  include 
half-time  students. 
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Efforts  to  Insure  high  quality  educ»- 
tkm  to  students  of  all  backgrounds  saw 
both  gains  and  losses  in  1972.  The  Emer- 
gene?  School  Aid  Act,  which  foUowwd 
the  lines  of  the  President's  recoimnend»- 
tlons.  authorized  ti  bilUon  In  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  the  establl^- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  integrated 
schools,  to  assist  in  eliminating  minor- 
ity-group Isolation  in  public  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Nation  and  to 
provide  special  targeted  assistance  for 
Improving  academic  achievement  in  in- 
ner city  schocds.  It  Included  two  provi- 
sions, which  I  coauthored  substantially 
expanding  the  present  Federal  commit- 
ment to  bilingual  education,  and  provid- 
ing assistance  to  community-based 
groups  seeking  to  supplement  educa- 
tional and  counseling  services. 

Throughout  our  consideration  of  edu- 
cation legislation  during  the  past  year, 
educational  Issues  were  often  clouded  by 
attempts  to  halt  school  desegregation  by 
restricting  the  authority  of  Federal 
courts  to  issue  orders  requiring  basing. 
I  believe  most  of  these  efforts  were  \m- 
constltutlonal  as  well  as  unsound  policy, 
and  I  opposed  them.  I  did.  however 
strongly  support  the  Scott-Mansfield 
amendment,  which  assures  that  no  bus- 
ing can  be  ordered  which  endangers  the 
health  of  children  or  impinges  on  the 
education  of  those  bused  or  results  in 
their  attending  Inferior  schools. 

VTTSKANS 

With  my  full  support,  the  Congress 
passed  important  legislation  increasing 
the  educational  assistance  allowance, 
vocational  rehabilitation  allowance,  and 
the  training  assistance  allowance  pay- 
able to  veterans.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  legislation  to  give  today's  veteran  the 
same  benefits  as  veterans  of  World  War 

n. 

Additionally,  I  supported  8.  2219. 
which  provides  health  manpower,  edu- 
cation, and  training  wlttiln  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration:  S.  2354,  which 
broadens  veterans'  health  benefits;  and 
S.  2108,  which  requires  services  to  vet- 
erans suffering  from  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependence.  All  of  these  bills  passed  the 
Senate.  I  also  supported  a  bill  which 
liberalises  disability  and  death  pensions, 
and  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation; and  another,  which  estab- 
lishes a  national  cemetery  system  within 
the  Veterans'  Administration, 

I  also  supported  these  bills  helping 
veterans  which  became  law:  Pi.  92- 
315.  which  extends  servicemen's  life  in- 
surance to  service  academy  cadets  and 
midshipmen;  P.L.  92-328.  which  In- 
creases disabled  veterans'  compensation: 
and  P.L.  92-341,  which  liberalizes  hous- 
ing grants  to  disabled  veterans. 

ENVIRONlf«NT 

In  1972,  I  cosponsored  legislation  af- 
fecting water  pollution,  noise  pollution, 
animal  protection,  soUd  waste  disposal, 
and  establishment  of  the  historic  Gate- 
way Recreation  Area — in  the  New  York 
City  area.  I  supported  and  voted  for  all 
major  environmental  legislation  which 
was  brought  before  the  Senate  this  year. 

The  water  pollution  bill  which  I  co- 
sponsored  served  as  the  basis  for  a  com- 
prehensive bill  which  passed  both  Houses 


of  Congress.  This  bill  will  make  avail- 
able over  f  ao  bilUon  to  clean  up  our  water 
and  will  reimburse  New  Yortc  State  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Bills  which  I  cosponsored  to  regulate 
the  dumping  of  pollutants  Into  our 
oceans,  and  for  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, have  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  are  expected  to  become  law. 

Other  Important  environmental  bills 
I  have  cosponsored  Include  a  bill  relating 
to  ocean  msuiunals  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress;  a  bill  to  protect  wild  horses, 
which  has  become  law;  bills  to  restrict 
the  use  of  poisons  against  animals  and 
to  discourage  the  use  of  certain  types  of 
traps  on  animals.  Also  I  supported  the 
Pesticide  Control  Act,  which  has  passed 
both  Houses;  the  noise  pollution  bill 
Ms^lch  passed  the  Senate:  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  an  effec- 
tive method  to  dispose  of  abandoned 
automobiles  and  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive use  of  recycled  materials  in  Govern- 
ment procurement. 

rCDEBAI.  PAT  KAISBS 

I  strongly  supported  a  bill  to  provide 
a  4-percent  pay  raise  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment hourly  employees.  The  second  pay 
increase  scheduled  by  the  1970  Compara- 
bility Act,  wUl  take  place  In  early  1973. 

POSTAL  SXKVICX 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Postal  Service 
will  not  ask  for  a  first-class  postage  in- 
crease in  ear^  1973  and  I  am  supporting 
legislation  which  will  insure  that  the 
mails  encourage  the  dissemiimtion  of 
cultural  and  educational  material. 
coiromcxB  f«ot»ction 

This  year  I  sponsored  a  bill  which 
would  establish  an  independent  Federal 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  create  a 
three-member  Council  of  Consumer  Ad- 
visers in  the  White  House,  and  provide 
for  programs  of  consumer  protection 
grants  to  State  and  local  government. 
Similar  to  a  House-passed  bill,  this  leg- 
islation, though  it  had  clear  support  from 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  was  unfor- 
tunately killed  for  failure  to  muster  the 
two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  over- 
come a  filibuster.  I  will  press  next  year 
for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  I  had  a  leadership  role  in 
the  development  and  passage  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act.  This  estab- 
lishes an  independent  regulatory  com- 
mission to  protect  consumers  from  un- 
reasonable risk  of  injury  presented  by 
consximer  products. 

TBANSPOBTATKJlf 

I  have  consistently  awivocated  the  use 
of  highway  trust  fund  moneys  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  urban  mass  transit. 
In  1972  I  cosponsored  a  measure  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  highway  trust  funds 
to  operate  and  improve  pubUc  transpor- 
tation services  and  supported  the  leg- 
islation that  ultimately  passed  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  passed  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide up  to  $800  million  over  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  to  help  defray  the  operating 
deficit  of  the  Nation's  urban  mass  tran- 
sit and  commuter  systems.  The  same 
provision  was  retained  In  subsequent 
Senate  passed  leglslaticm. 


I  also  supported  legislation  granting 
$270  million  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corp.  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
suring Amtrak  at  least  be  given  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  become  a  viable  operation. 
I  strongly  urged  Amtrak  to  route  a  train 
between  New  York  City  and  Montreal 
through  New  York  State.  I  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  see  if  rail  transportation 
can  be  provided  for  all  New  York  SUte 
communities  that  may  have  lost  signif- 
icant rail  service. 

Aaucn.Ttnx 

This  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  This  bill, 
which  I  supported,  expanded  the  existing 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  and 
grant  program  by  authorizing  certain 
loans  for  rural  businesses.  Programs  for 
farm  loans  and  losms  and  grants  for  sew- 
age and  water  facilities  continued,  and 
provisions  to  improve  rural  resource  con- 
servation and  development  and  fire  pro- 
tection were  included. 

SPAKIBH-8P«AKIN0   PTOPLK 

My  efforts  for  our  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  again  focused  on  insuring  that 
the  Puerto  Rican  community  obtains  its 
just  share  of  assistance. 

I  strongly  supported  the  newly  formed 
National  Puerto  Rlcan  Coalition  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  a  Qovemmentwide  re- 
view of  aid  to  Puerto  Rlcans  in  the 
Northeast.  I  was  also  successful  in  get- 
ting vital  Internal  Revenue  Service  in- 
formaUon  printed  in  Spanish. 

ASSESTTNa    N«W    TOEK    WTAT* 

Tropical  Storm  Agnes  called  for  ex- 
tensive Federal  assistance  to  many  New 
York  communties.  My  personal  tours  of 
the  devastated  areas  lead  me  to  cospon- 
sor numerous  amendments  to  the  dis- 
aster assistance  legislation  to  better  aid 
the  needed  reconEtructlon  and  replace- 
ment of  damaged  homes,  farms,  busi- 
nesses, roads  and  other  public  works  and 
schools.  One  such  amendment  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  allows 
more  liberal  home  loans  to  retired  or 
disabled  borrowers.  I  also  cosiwnsored 
the  Emergency  Rail  Facilities  Restora- 
tion Act  to  provide  loans  to  restore  trans- 
portation in  the  affected  areas.  Finally. 
I  supported  a  $250  million  supplemental 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  be 
used  for  urban  renewal  in  the  disaster 
area. 

My  office's  Involvement  with  commu- 
nities and  commimity  groups  is  very  ex- 
tensive. For  example,  I  was  particularly 
active  in  assisting  the  Richmondtown 
Restoration  Corp.  secure  funding  for 
their  restoration  efforts  which  ^ill  be 
tied  to  the  bicentennial  celebration  ac- 
tivities planned  for  New  York  City.  I 
have  intervened  to  assist  a  number  of 
local  communities  threatened  with  sus- 
pension of  essential  air  traffic  routes; 
and  I  have  worked  hard  for  the  separate 
designation  of  Nassau-Suffolk  as  an 
SMSA,  and  for  the  expansion  of  the  ex- 
isting Syracuse  SMS  A.  Other  assistance 
has  included  efforts  to  improve  local 
housing,  childcare,  nutrition  programs, 
narcotics  addiction  programs,  minority 
enterprise  and  community  action  pro- 
grams. I  have  supported  all  grant  appU- 
catlons  by  New  York  individuals,  and 
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groups  and  have  aided  in  the  receipt  of 
funds  by  dozens  of  such  applicants. 

My  ofOces  in  Washington.  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  continue  to  maintain  a 
fine  record  in  assisting  constituents 
whose  letters  and  calls  are  alwajrs  wel- 
come. 


TRIBtmB  TO  SENATOR  MUNDT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  dlffl- 
cult  for  me,  as  a  friend  and  colleague  of 
Senator  Kakl  Munst,  to  find  the  appro- 
priate words  to  eulogize  adequately  a 
man  who  has  loved  his  country  so  much 
and  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  his 
State,  his  Nation,  and  the  Amerlcain  peo- 
ple. I  have  been  saddened  by  his  absence 
from  the  Senate  these  last  few  years.  He 
was  a  sincerely  dedicated  humanltarlsui. 
His  love  of  people  and  his  friends  Itnew 
no  boimds. 

Kakl.  as  we  all  knew  him,  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1938  where  he  established  a 
reputation  as  a  hard-working,  conscienti- 
ous Member.  He  worked  incessantly  for 
the  good  of  the  family  farmer,  REA,  and 
Missouri  River  development  which  means 
so  much  to  South  Dakota  today.  Karl 
was  not  provincial,  however.  In  addition 
to  his  vital  interest  in  America,  he  was 
also  concerned  about  his  fellow  man 
throiighout  the  world.  He  was  the  spon- 
sor of  legislation  which  ultimately  be- 
came the  food  for  peace  program  and. 
along  with  Senator  Smtth,  sponsored  the 
Smlth-Mundt  Act,  which  established  the 
Voice  of  America. 

We  all  knew  Kail  as  a  man  who  would 
listen,  but  once  he  made  up  his  mind,  it 
was  difScult  to  get  him  to  change  it, 
without  an  impressive  presentation  of 
facts.  As  an  orator  and  debater  par  ex- 
celence.  he  was  a  match  for  anyone  who 
challenged  him  either  In  committee  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  man 
who  used  facts  and  enjoyed  the  role  of 
the  advocate. 

The  Senate  will  be  diminished  by  his 
departure.  This  Congress,  the  American 
people  and,  in  fact,  the  people  of  the 
world  will  have  lost  a  true  and  loyal 
spokesman.  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Karl  Mundt  Library. 


PRODUC'l'lVlTY  BARGAINING  A  KEY 
TO  FUTURE  PRODUCTIVITY  GAINS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  recovery  such  as  we 
are  now  experiencing,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  examine  the  issue  which  will  be  in- 
strumental in  determining  our  economic 
stability  in  the  months  to  come.  That  is- 
sue is  our  Nation's  productivity. 

Over  the  past  5  years  the  United  States 
has  had  the  worst  average  annual  rate 
of  productivity  increase  of  the  10  lead- 
mg  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  The 
necessity  of  improving  our  performance 
has  been  stressed  repeatedly  by  all  of  the 
Government  economic  policymakers — in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Price 
Commission.  The  importance  of  produc- 
tivity to  our  country's  economic  well- 
being  is  also  now  being  recognized  by 
major  business  and  labor  organlzaticHis. 

Productivity  bargaining,  the  method 


by  which  management  and  labor  agree 
to  new  working  methods  in  exchange  for 
gains  in  pay  and  working  conditions,  is 
one  means  of  increasing  national  produc- 
tivity. It  is  a  relatively  new  concept  in 
this  country,  although  it  has  been  used 
in  Europe  for  several  years.  A  serious 
look  at  productivity  bcurgalnlng — what 
it  can  do  and  what  it  ccuinot  do — is  taken 
by  Mr.  E.  George  Fremont,  chairman  of 
Einerson  Consultants.  Because  of  the  im- 
pact that  productivity  bargaining  may 
have  upon  America's  productivity  gains. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  Rxcord 
the  views  of  Mr.  Fremont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

PaoDucnvrrr — A  Talk  BxrokK  the 
SzKNK  Corp. 

Newly  my  entire  adult  life  b«s  been  spent 
tblnking  about,  looking  Into  and  wrestling 
with  productivity  problems  in  Industry.  Since 
194a,  when  I  Joined  Emerson,  I've  been  In- 
volved in  aU  of  the  affairs  of  industry  which 
relat*  to  productivity — which.  lncldent»Uy, 
In  our  free  enterprise  economy  means  sur- 
vival on  one  end  of  the  scale  and  growth,  job 
security,  promotion  and  efficiency  on  the 
other  end. 

Many  things  contribute  to  Industrial  pro- 
ductivity— efficient,  naodem  and  coordinated 
facUltlee;  the  organization  created  to  op- 
erate the  facilities;  the  basic  skUls  and  con- 
tribution of  both  management  and  labor; 
and  well-engineered  systems  for  receiving, 
storing,  handling  and  shipping  or  distribut- 
ing end  products. 

Major  business  organizations  ordinarUy  do 
not  make  serious  mistakes  In  physical  facul- 
ties design  or  faculties  location. 

Major  businesses  also  have  a  wealth  of 
technical  talent  and  recorded  experience  to 
design  the  supportmg  techniques  and  fa- 
culties for  receiving,  processing,  shipping  and 
distributing  the  output  of  physical  facilities. 

Th&t  leaves  Just  exactly  half  of  the  major 
contributors  to  productivity  as  mAjor  Im- 
provement targets — the  organization  design 
and  all  the  attitudes,  contractual  arrange- 
ments, communlcatlonal  provisions  and  the 
like,  which  influence  how  the  mdlvldual  and 
group  contribution  of  people  is  shaped  and 
directed. 

In  recent  years  my  firm  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  look  at  and  become  Involved 
In  productivity  problems  In  other  parts  of 
the  world — In  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
Middle  Bast  and  several  South  American 
countries.  Let  me  assure  you  they  all  have 
productivity  problems. 

In  England,  we  were  Involved  In  a  pioneer 
effort  to  turn  around  the  traditional  ways  In 
which  labor  and  management  dealt  with 
each  other.  The  agreement  took  a  long  time 
to  work  out,  but  the  resxilts  have  been,  as 
one  British  publication  said,  "remarkable." 
And  to  the  advantage,  I  might  add.  of  both 
labor  and  management. 

What  captured  the  British  Imagination  was 
the  total  newness  of  the  approach  as  weU  as 
the  success  of  the  effort.  What  was  new 
about  It? 

One,  the  competny  originated  the  proposal. 

TWO.  the  company  did  a  thorotigh  Job  of 
doing  its  economic  homework. 

Three,  the  proposal  was  in  no  way  related 
to  annual  bcurgalnlng  deadlines. 

What  this  company  did — the  company  was 
Baao  Petroleum — was  to  face  a  problem 
squarely.  The  problem  was  the  need  to  over- 
haul traditional  ways  of  doing  business. 
Problems  of  this  natiire  almost  never  appear 
fully  formed;  they  arise  gradually  as  nego- 
tiated conditions  and  concepts  of  employ- 
ment are  built  up  layer  by  layer  over  time. 
CharacterlstlcaUy.  each  layer  of  practice, 
singular    situation    or    temporary    solution. 


once  buut  into  th«  pattern,  h«oom«s  part  of 
A  saered  berttag*.  Whatever  comee  to  b«  eon- 
sldwed  amend  Is  usually  quite  sate  fraa  latsr 
qusBtlonlng  or  attack.  In  our  example,  tvo 
parts  of  the  berttafe  stood  In  th«  way  q( 
productivity  Unprovement  needs: 

1.  Otiaranteed  minimum  overtime 

a.  Blgid  job  demarkatlon. 

UntU  recently,  we  here  in  the  XJM.  depend- 
ed  upon  our  unique  position  of  manufactur- 
ing for  a  mass  market  ( large  modern  plants, 
efficient  marketing  and  distribution  net- 
works) to  offset  our  higher  labor  costs.  Now 
Japan,  Holland,  West  Oennany,  Italy,  to 
nanxe  but  a  few,  have  equaUy  modem  plants 
and  are  rapidly  gaining  the  necessary  skUls 
In  mass  marketing. 

Let  'us  make  no  mistake — we  are  being 
challenged  to  produce  more  efficiently  than 
we  ever  have.  If  we  fall  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge we'll  become  another  Britain  living 
on  the  dole  of  friendly  nations — If  we  can 
find  any  friendly  ones  I 

I  started  out  saying  that  major  enter- 
prises seldom  make  mistakes  in  designing 
facilities,  but  that  they  do  make  mistakes 
in  how  they  design  and  run  the  organizations 
which  operate  the  faculties.  We  have  in  our 
highly  developed  industrial  society,  an  im* 
pxesalve  capeblUty  for  forward  planning. 
Capable  people  are  constantly  at  work  re- 
searching, analyzing,  weighing,  recommend- 
ing and  testing  so  that  the  enterprise  al- 
ways is  fixed  upon  reasonable  targets,  and 
so  that  each  major  function  within  the 
enterprise  has  compatible  goals  and  is  pro- 
vided a  plan  for  goal  accomplishment. 

What  is  completely  mystifying  to  me  Is 
that  I  cannot  find  (although  I  cant  beUeve 
none  exists)  a  company  that  has  an  equaUy 
thorough  and  weU-reaaoned  objective  and  a 
supporting  plan  for  how  It  Intends  to  work 
with  its  bargaining  agreement  employees 
pceparlng  for  the  changes  to  be  brou^t 
about   by   aU   its   other   plana. 

New  products  wlU  be  produced  by  new  and 
different  manufacturing  tools  and  processes. 
Plants  wlU  shrink,  and  expand.  New  skUls 
wlU  be  required.  Other  traditional  skills  will 
dimmish  In  need.  Market  factors  wlU  alter 
traditional  cost-price  relationships  forcing 
employment  changes.  As  plans  for  products, 
plants  and  markets  develop  and  become 
formalized  It  Is  possible  to  cross-reference 
the  Impact  of  these  changes  upon  the  labor 
force  and  the  management  organization  to 
identify  where  existing  contracts,  traditions, 
SkUls  and  numbers  of  people  wUI  eJso  under- 
go change  If  the  enterprise  is  to  survive,  and 
make  its  proper  contribution  to  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  to  society. 

We  seem  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  products,  physical  faculties  and  eco- 
nomic factors  change  of  themselves  and  are 
also  susceptible  to  deUberate  and  induced 
change,  but  that  people  and  the  conventions 
that  have  grown  up  to  regulate  how  groups 
relate  to  one  another  do  not  cm'  cannot  be 
changed.  Or,  If  change  Is  to  occur,  it  of  neces- 
sity wUI  be  accompanied  by  conflict.  I  dont 
believe  any  of  this. 

Olven  the  necessary  good  wlU.  the  neces- 
sary bard  facts,  the  necessary  social  respon- 
siblUty  and  the  necessary  time,  labor  and 
management  can  work  more  closely  together 
to  prepare  for  the  changes  the  very  dyna- 
mism of  our  Industrial  ciUture  forces  upon 
us.  If  statesmen  of  management  and  of  labor 
plan  for  the  events  which  we  know  are  com- 
ing, we  can  avoid  conflict  over  change  and 
everyone  would  be  a  winner. 

Religion  and  p>olltlcs  are  two  subjects  that 
can  be  argued,  but  seldom  to  any  mutually 
satisfactory  conclusion.  It  scents  we've 
aUowed  ourselves  to  adopt  an  equaUy  stero- 
typed  attitude  about  management  and  labor. 
The  key  to  improving  productivity  In  any 
indixstrlal  operation  reaUy  boUs  down  to  a 
serious  and  continuing  search  for  oppor- 
tunities. And  having  identified  the  oppor- 
tvmltlea.  then  management  must  assume  the 
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rtaponstbUlty  for  fonnulattaf  a  propoaal  to 
aooompllsh  the  objective.  Thle  soanOi  e»yl 
What  too  frequently  happens  Is  that  we 
find  ourselves  trapped  in  a  maae  of  tradi- 
tions, rtiles  and  Inviolate  practices  that  com- 
bine to  convlncfc  us  that  what  needs  doing 
cannot  be  done.  So  the  real  trick  Is  in  de- 
veloping a  phUoeophy  that  recognlaes  change 
is  necessary  for  survival  and  to  then  create 
the  mechanisms  whereby  change  can  be  dl«- 
oussed  raUonaUy  with  all  groups  affected  by 
It  and  agreements  reached  whereby  respon- 
sible, fair  and  approprtate  action  plans  are 
devised  to  aoeompltsh  the  requisite  end  re- 
sults. 

I  dont  want  to  create  the  Imprewton  that 
only  bargaining  unit  employees  are  suscep- 
tible to  productivity  improvement.  Our  firm 
finds  opportunity  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
total  Industrial  scene.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  large  technical  groups  tend  to  develop 
a  "sacred  heritage"  of  work  practices  and 
organizational  forms  that  delay  output  and 
contribute  to  redundant  efforts.  We  find 
that  same  tradltlonal-bound  views  existing 
})etVDeen  most  major  functions  in  Industry. 
As  In  a  relay  race,  more  time  is  lost  and 
more  races  lost  In  banding  the  baton  from 
one  man  to  another  than  In  the  actual  run- 
ning of  the  relay  legs.  DetaUed  studtes  have 
been  made  of  how  Information  within  an 
organization  is  created,  formed  translated, 
transmitted,  stored  and  used.  It  Is  not  un- 
common to  discover  that  as  much  as  90% 
of  aU  the  information  (usually  paper)  serves 
no  discernible  purpoee.  This  holds  true  for 
research  and  development,  for  process,  or 
design  engineering,  for  purchasing,  manu- 
facturing, distribution  and  marketing. 

So,  gentlemen.  Increasing  productivity  Is 
management's  foremost  responMbUity.  As 
with  most  things  human,  management  has 
tended  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
That  line  has  been  that  of  streaslng  tech- 
nological improvements  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  more  productive.  Rarely  can 
one  find  a  company  that  attempts  equal 
effort  in  the  non-capital  elements  of  their 
enterprise. 

Productivity  Improvement  Is  also  a  respon- 
slbUlty  of  labor.  In  our  rapidly  changing 
world,  faUure  to  accept  the  necessity  for 
critically  examining  our  attitudes  toward 
change — which  Is  the  greatest  single  deter- 
rent to  productivity — Is  a  form  of  suicide. 
Labor  and  nunagement  have  ingenuity  In 
great  measure.  If  we  do  not  exercise  states- 
manship, we  accept  parochlcal  views,  super- 
stitions, taboos  and  a  multitude  of  sacred 
cows. 

There  has  been  In  the  past  months  an  In- 
creasing number  of  references  to  Productivity 
Bargaining  In  the  general  and  business  prees. 
It  has  been  accepted  and  endorsed  by  the 
Administration  generally  and  speclficaUy  by 
the  Labor  Department  as  a  vehicle  for  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  low  productivity. 

Productivity  Bargaining  is  a  good  idea. 
However,  It  is  more  than  a  mechanism — or 
a  technique  I  It  is  a  concept  which.  If  fuUy 
and  resi>onslbly  employed,  requires  that 
people  think  in  different  and  iisuaUy  new 
dimensions.  And  thinking  objectively  is 
damn  hard  work. 

The  most  promising  avenue  toward  arriv- 
ing at  a  remedy  la  an  examination  of  the 
practices,  conventions,  and  sterotyped  ap- 
proaches to  collective  bargaming.  Pree  col- 
lective bargaining"  Is  such  a  cherished  phraee 
that  we  seldom  Iwther  to  think  about  it, 
but  If  we  do,  we  must  conclude  that  "free" 
It  generally  is,  except  in  crisis  situations: 
"collective"  It  certainly  Is;  but  "bargaining" 
It  is  only  In  a  distorted  sense.  For  the  fact  Is 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  management  has 
not  bargained. 

It  has  quibbled  over  and  complained  about 
labor's  demands,  and  occasionally  has  felt 
compelled  to  take  strike  action  as  its  only 
recourse,  but  none  of  these  reactions  deals 
directly    or   effectively    with    retaining    the 


requisite  balance  between  wages  and  out- 
put. Rather,  m  the  end,  higher  costs  are 
passed  along  via  higher  prices  because,  as 
bargainers,  most  Industrial  relations  man- 
agers have  grown  to  be  professional  losers 
When  they  sit  down  to  negotiate,  they  are 
determined  not  so  much  to  win  p>olnts  for 
management  as  to  spar  with  labor  and  settle 
for  an  agreement  whereby  the  employer  loses 
the  least  possible. 

Illogical  and  hackneyed  conventions  have 
grown  into  management's  attitudes  about 
the  labor  negotiation  process.  Labor  is  un- 
reasonable; keep  labor  "happy;"  dealing  with 
labor  is  a  disagreeable  process;  ongoing  work- 
ing relationships  with  top  labor  executives 
would  be  a  waste  of  time;  bargaining  In  the 
true  sense  is  not  possible;  you've  heard  all 
these  arguments. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  action  area  that 
management  sees  open  to  it,  as  unions  press 
their  demands,  management  Is  forced  to  look 
for  offsetting  economies  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vanced processes,  more  economical  layouts, 
improved  production  engineering,  and  the 
like.  But  management  has  now  pretty  weU 
exhausted  what  it  has  considered  to  be  its 
options. 

A  brave  new  world  might  be  opened  up  If 
enlightened  management  worked  closely  and 
continuously  with  labor  at  both  the  local  and 
national  level,  supported  and  encouraged  by 
government  and  the  general  pubUc.  Behind 
such  a  new  approach  would  be  recognition 
that  change  is  inherent  In  modem  society 
and  that  cooperation  Is  caUed  for  to  Identify 
the  specific  labor-management  changes 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  technological  and 
market  changes. 

Let  us  hope  the  government  statements 
about  our  economy's  need  for  productivity 
Improvement  are  not  empty  rhetoric. 

Productivity  bargaining  Is  an  effort  to 
make  the  transaction  a  bargam  In  fact  as  well 
as  In  name.  Management  Is  prepared  to  grant 
something  of  value— often.  In  fact,  more  thsji 
the  union  aaka — but  It  expects  something  of 
value  in  return.  It  wants  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions between  tmlona  and  management  in 
specified  virays  that  wUl  lead  to  Increased  pro- 
ductivity. The  changes  In  relations  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
factory  or  company,  not  necessarUy  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  only.  If  soundly  designed, 
the  agreements  wUl  Increase  profits  too,  as 
wel!  as  wages. 

To  secure  maximum  benefit*  from  pro- 
ductivity bargalnmg,  for  both  labor  and 
management,  a  S3r8tem  approach  Is  under- 
taken by  the  designer  of  the  productivity 
plans.  Beginning  with  marketing,  the  de- 
terminant of  volume,  one  must  plan  every 
step  to  the  final  selection  and  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  tools. 

It  Is  said  that  productivity  bargains  raise 
labor  productivity  by  eliminating  restrictive 
practices,  but  who  knows  how  to  define  re- 
strictive practices?  All  one  can  say  Is  that  in 
any  plant  there  exist  certain  agreements,  ex- 
plicit or  Implied,  that  bar  the  Introduction 
of  more  productive  methods  of  operation. 
Today's  agreements  may  be  tomorrow's  re- 
strictions. 

The  use  of  the  "restrictive  practices" 
phrase  has  worked  against  the  Interest  of 
change  by  suggesting  that  management  Is  6t 
George.  "The  unions,  not  unnaturally,  resent 
being  portrayed  as  dragons,  and  they  have 
a  good  point.  More  often  than  not.  blame  is 
both  mutual  and  Irrelevant. 

Agreements  that  now  seem  restrictive 
probably  were  entered  into  In  good  faith  by 
both  parties  as  legitimate  means  of  resolving 
particular  problems.  They  were  addressed  to 
questions  of  safety,  health  hazards,  employ- 
ment security,  income  security,  arbitrary 
managerial  action  or  wc«-k  pace.  They  be- 
came restrictive  because,  while  the  orlgmal 
conditions  have  changed  and  new  solutions 
have  become  necessary,  the  old  agreements 
remam. 


Why  do  they  remain f  We  have  heard  much 
about  the  union's  reasons  for  holding  on  to 
them,  but  what  about  management?  Many 
practices  have  become  so  famUlar  that  man- 
agement scarcely  notices  them,  or  sees  them 
as  annoymg,  rather  than  antlproductlve.  Or 
management  believes,  without  reaUy  having 
examined  the  facts,  that  the  union  regards 
the  practices  as  sacred  Or  It  thinks  the  cost 
of  buying  out  the  agreement  vrtii  exceed  the 
value.  Or  it  lacks  channels  of  Information 
through  which  It  can  discover  how  workers 
actually  feel  about  such  a  change.  Or  it  fears 
that  more  productive  use  of  Its  labor  wUl 
spawn  a  host  of  new  problems,  such  as  re- 
deployment or  create  manpower  redundancy, 
retraining  of  foremen,  or  reorganlzatlan  of 
management  that  wUl  dwarf  the  problems  of 
low  productivity. 

ActuaUy,  the  agreements  may  have  been 
Initiated  by  management;  the  great  majority 
of  payment-by-reeults  schemes  now  In  effect 
probably  fall  Into  this  category.  Even  though 
quantity  of  output  Is  more  and  more  deter- 
mined by  process  controls.  Instead  of  Indi- 
vidual efforts.  Incentive  plans  retain  their 
mystique  for  managers  and  workers  alike, 
and  both  resist  changing  them. 

In  short,  the  efficacy  of  a  productivity  bar- 
gam  depends  on  the  analytical  Intelligence 
management  puts  into  It.  To  frame  its  de- 
mands, management  wUl  have  to  ask  Itself 
and  answer  a  series  of  very  tough  questions: 
What  Is  the  maximum  productivity  this 
plant  could  achieve  if  the  labor  force  were 
wUllng  to  follow  whatever  directions  (within 
reason)  management  gave  It? 

Is  the  difference  between  potential  and 
present  productivity  great  enough  to  warrant 
a  substantial  Investment  of  management 
time  and  effort? 

In  precisely  what  ways  would  we  want 
workers  to  workT  How  should  their  Jobs  be 
redesigned?  In  what  respects  worUd  meth- 
ods be  changed?  How  many  workers  and 
which  grades  would  be  assigned  to  each  part 
of  the  operation?  How  would  the  work  of 
each  man  be  related  to  thr  work  of  others 
In  his  area  and  In  other  areas? 

What  epeclfio  understandings  or  agree- 
ments, if  any,  bar  us  from  making  the  de- 
sired changes  immediately?  How  many  of 
these  understandings  are  real,  how  many 
imaglnery?  How  many  changes  could  we 
make  right  now  without  having  to  negoti- 
ate them?  Of  the  changes  we  cannot  make 
now.  how  much  would  each  one  contribute 
to  productivity  and  what  price  would  the 
union  ask  for  Itt  Would  the  gains  exceed  the 
cost? 

What  changes  m  management  organisa- 
tion and  training  would  be  required  to  realr 
Ize  the  desired  changes  of  working  practice? 
What  new  system.  Fuch  as  planning  and 
scheduling,  would  be  required?  Would 
changes  of  these  kinds  enable  productivity 
to  be  Increased  significantly  even  without 
major  changes  of  working  agreements? 

To  what  extent  Is  the  productivity  of  the 
plant  adversely  affected  by  management  de- 
cisions regarding  product  mix.  marketing, 
and  Inventory  control?  Can  these  decisions 
be  modified  to  ameliorate  the  adverse  effects? 
The  effort  to  answer  these  questions  callF. 
Into  play  aU  of  management's  analytical  re- 
soxirces.  Much  that  has  seemed  obvious  about 
management  and  labor  proves  to  need  fur- 
ther Investigation.  It  becomes  clear  that 
\inlon  Intrasigence  Is  not  the  sole  cause  of 
operational  problems,  and  that  the  scope  for 
extending  management  control  over  opera- 
tions Is  wider  than  had  been  believed.  Even 
If  the  ultimate  decision  Is  that  productivity 
bargaining  should  not  be  attempted,  the  ex- 
amination Itself  wUl  have  produced  a  payoff. 
If  the  decision  is  to  go  ahead,  another 
salutary  effect  wUl  appear:  The  lower  levels 
of  management  wUl  necessarUy  begin  to  play 
an  Increasingly  active  part  m  the  program. 
Although  the  program  will  have  been  Initi- 
ated by  higher  managers,  they  wlU  soon  re- 
alize that  supervisors  and  foremen  possess  a 
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vast  atore  at  d«t*U«d  inlonnAtlon  about  op- 
araUona;  that  thU  tnfonnatlon  la  laOiaptti- 
■abla  for  formulating  workabla  productivity 
propoaals:  that  a  produotlTlty  asravmant  baa 
Ilttia  bop«  ot  luooaaa  iinlwa  tha  loi*«r  ranka 
undaratand  and  aupport  it:  and  that  managa- 
mant'a  aola  aaauranoa  of  undaratandlng  and 
aupport  U  to  Involve  tb«  lower  rank*  in  tba 
program  aa  early  aa  poaalbla. 

Prom  such  Involvement  the  lower  ranks 
of  managemant  will  gain  a  clearer  picture  of 
management  alma  and  of  their  own  duties. 
They  will  naed  to  learn  In  order  to  make  the 
agreement  work,  so  training  will  begin  to 
appear  as  something  to  be  sought  rather 
than  subnUtted  to. 

Productivity  bargaining  holds  dangers  only 
for  those  who  niMh  in  and  depend  on  good 
will  and  high  hopes  alone  to  sustain  them. 
Beware  of  productivity  bargaining  If: 

You  haven't  carefully  reckoned  the  value 
of  what  your  company  stands  to  gain  and 
what  It  will  have  to  pay — Including  the  cost 
of  management  time. 

The  management  team,  from  president 
through  foremen,  has  not  laid  out  detailed 
plans  for  Implementing  the  bargain. 

Management  hasn't  been  properly  struc- 
tured to  put  the  bargain  Into  effect. 

The  company's  systems  for  planning, 
scheduling  and  reporting  work  progress  are 
unable  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  work. 

The  company  does  not  have  continuous 
accesa  to  high -caliber  Induatrlal  relations 
counsel. 

Management  la  not  prepared  to  help  local 
union  ofBclals  and  shop  stewvds  sell  the 
bargain  to  their  constituents. 

Management  la  not  prepared  to  bargain 
with  the  entire  labor  force  at  each  plant  or 
division. 

The  foreman  dont  really  believe  in  the 
changes  you're  bargaining  for. 

The  company  does  not  Intend  to  raise  fore- 
men's salaries  subatantlally  above  the  wage 
levels  that  may  result  from  the  bargain. 

Tou  chertah  any  Illusions  at  all  tbftt  It  la 
poaalble  to  score  a  laatlng  'victory"  over  your 
employees. 

Is  productivity  bargaining  In  the  T^^tl^n^^l 
intereat?  The  question  may  seem  Incon* 
gruous,  yet  there  has  been  an  undertone  ol 
opposition  In  England  ever  since  the  Idea  of 
productivity  bargaining  first  took  hold  there. 
When  the  opposition  has  surfaced,  it  has 
been  in  two  main  argximents — first.  th*t  re- 
sentment and  Inflationary  preaaures  are  (or 
may  be)  the  result  when  workers  at  (xa» 
company  obtain  large  wage  increases  but 
workers  at  another  company  do  not;  and  sec- 
ond, that  a  productivity  agreement  may 
operate  aa  a  conaplracy  of  workers  and  man- 
agement against  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  first  point  is  entirely  supposltloua. 
There  haa  been  no  evidence  that  genuine 
productivity  wage  increases  in  one  company 
cause  distress  among  workers  at  other  com- 
panies. Rather,  there  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  a  productivity  wage  Increase  at  one 
cxunpany  stimulates  workers  at  leas-favored 
companies  to  press  company  management  to 
make  a  similar  productivity  agreement.  If 
resentment  should  arise,  the  management 
of  the  resentment-ridden  plant  need  only 
say.  "Cooperate  with  ua  in  raising  produc- 
tivity and  we  will  be  happy  to  raise  wagee 
commensuratel  y . " 

As  for  the  second  argument,  one  rarely 
hears  It  said  outright  that  there  Is  danger  of 
management,  tmlon  conspiracy  through  pro- 
ductivity bargaining,  but  British  authorities 
did  urge  that  some  of  the  benefits  from  a  pro- 
ductivity agreement  should  "accrue  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  In  particular  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices  or  Improvements  In 
quality." 

Assuming  that  a  company  does  not  have 
a  monopoly  position  In  the  market  and  that 
the  government  Intends  to  keep  Its  power  to 
restrain  wages,  suppose  that  the  company 
makes  a  productivity  bargain  and  ralaea 
wages,  but  neither  Increases  its  prices  nor 


lowers  the  quality  of  its  producu.  Doesn't 
the  community  aa  a  whole  benefit?  Don't  the 
wage  Increaaea  bring  In  more  taxaa?  And  If 
company  profits  increase  as  the  result  of 
higher  productivity,  aren't  the  profit  Incre- 
ments taxable  as  well?  Why  doesnt  the  com- 
bination of  froeen  prices,  plus  gratuitously 
increased  tax  revenues,  benefit  the  commu- 
nity as  much  as  the  reduction  of  prlcea 
would? 

Recent  events  and  the  real  possibility  of 
some  form  of  continuing  T7.8.  wage-price  con- 
trols accent  the  need  to  reexamine  the  roles 
and  relationships  of  American  management 
and  labor.  It  should  be  Increasingly  clear 
that  neither  the  economy  nor  any  part  of 
society  can  benefit  from  "victories"  achieved 
by  one  party  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Already,  the  costs  of  such  victories  have  nar- 
rowed or  wiped  out  the  margins  separating 
America's  industrial  complex  from  that  of  its 
competitors.  Further  vlctorlea  of  thla  kind 
make  victims  of  us  all. 

We  have  noted  that  true  bargaining  (ver- 
sus haggling  over  wages)  is  infrequently  en- 
countered. It  Is  also  clear  that  there  is  no 
general  practice  of  a  continuing,  forward- 
looking,  and  Joint-planning  dialogue  between 
executive  managers  and  top  union  leader- 
ship. Dialogue  Is  maintained  between  aotlve 
bargaining  periods  principally  via  grievance 
and  arbitration  procedures  and  generally 
doaa  not  Involve  executive  managetnent  di- 
rectly. What  personal  contact  there  Is  be- 
tween top  operating  managers  and  top  non- 
local union  leadara  la  almost  always  occa- 
sioned by  a  flaming  local  Issue  having  reached 
the  point  of  threatened  coercelve  action. 

Productivity  bwgalnlng  offers  a  proved 
course  of  action.  Adoption  of  true  bargain- 
ing principles,  under  guldellnea  similar  to 
those  recommended  in  England,  could  unite 
management,  labor,  and  government  In  a 
meaningful  effort  to  solve  our  economic  (irob- 
lenu  and  achieve  all-around  general  benefits. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BROOKE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  colleagues  has  re- 
cently been  profiled  in  the  national  mag- 
azine Tuesday.  I  refer  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  .  Even 
before  his  election  to  the  Senate  m  1966, 
he  had  become  recognized,  as  Attorney 
General  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant. 

Since  then,  he  has  continued  hlo  out- 
standing service,  not  only  to  his  con- 
stituency of  Massachusetts,  but  to  all 
those  people  who  look  to  the  Senate  for 
wise  and  reasoned  leadership.  We  in  the 
Senate  are  truly  honored  to  coimt  him 
among  us,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  for  this 
article,  which  so  clearly  and  forcefully 
articulates  the  philosophy  and  concern 
oif  this  moat  distinguished  man.  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 
BowARD    W.    BaooKX — Thx    Sxnatok's    Own 

APPaOACH 

(By  Prank  Carmler) 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  the  only  Black  Ameri- 
can yet  to  be  elected  to  the  VB.  Senate  by 
popular  vote,*  Is  not  exactly  happy  about  the 


*U3.  Senators  Hiram  R.  Revels  (Mlsa.. 
Feb.  1870-Siarch  1871)  and  Blanche  K.  Bruce 
(Miss.,  March  1876-March  1881)  were  choeen 
by  their  State  Legislatures.  It  was  not  until 
1013  that  U.S.  Senators  were  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote. 


tactloa  of  many  fellow  Black  polltlf.lana  In 
this  election  year. 

While  Brooke  beUavea  It  la  eaaentlal  for 
Blacka  to  gain  offlcaa  In  predominantly  Black 
communltlea — Juat  aa  the  Ixlah,  tba  Polea, 
the  Jews,  the  ItaUana  and  other  ethnic 
groupa  have  done — he  aeea  a  need  for  wider- 
ranging  political  ambitions.  Brooka,  a  heavy 
favorite  to  win  a  second  six-year  term  trota 
the  votera  of  Maaaachusetts  in  November,  U 
dlaturbed  becauae  more  Blacka  are  not  seek- 
ing SenaU  seats  or  other  statewide  offlcea. 

Although  the  tall,  ruggedly  handaoma 
Junior  senator  from  Masaachuaetta  feela  he 
shares  the  gocOs  of  the  Black  Caucus  of  Bouae 
members,  he  added  In  an  Interview: 

"How  we  achieve  those  goals,  of  course.  Is 
quite  different.  Aa  I  look  around  the  coun- 
try for  another  Black  senator,  so-oalled,  I 
would  expect  he  would  come  from  Pennayl- 
vanla.  with  Ita  large  Black  population.  New 
York,  or  Michigan — some  place  like  that.  But 
It  is  Just  not  happening.  Most  of  the  reasons, 
as  I  see  It,  are  becauae  the  Black  polltlclana  In 
the  Houae  are  off  on  thla  Blackneaa  thing, 
which  Is  going  to  be  a  real  barrier  to  gattlng 
White  votes  on  a  statewide  baala." 

Brooka  la  fervent  In  expreaslng  a  convic- 
tion that  Black  politicians,  to  be  fully  ef- 
fective, muat  branch  out  and  seek  the  larger 
offlcea  that  can  be  attained  only  with  the 
help  of  White  voters. 

"I  would  encourage  young  Blacka  to  look 
down  the  road."  he  said.  "I  have  rejected 
separatism  for  myself.  I  hope  that  others  will 
reject  It.  I  am  an  Integratlonlst.  I  believe  In 
the  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  RlghU.  Soma 
of  the  mUltanta  are  very  critical  of  my  poal- 
tlon  becauae  I  have  not  been  more  militant 
on  Black  areas  the  way  they  see  Black.  I 
don't  think  they  have  any  monopoly  on 
Blackness. 

"This  la  the  way  I  view  It:  I  juat  look  at 
people  aa  people  and  I  run  my  campalgna  the 
same  way." 

Brooke  reported  tliat  he  tella  Black  poli- 
ticians who  soUctt  his  counael: 

"You  never  juat  talk,  'Black,  Black.  Black.' 
I  would  not  vote  for  a  White  man  who  said, 
'White,  White,  White.'  any  more  than  I 
would  expect  him  to  vote  for  me  If  I  said, 
'Black,  Black,  Black.' " 

~Tbe  6a-year-old  senator — that's  rather 
young  by  senatorial  standards — represents 
a  state  where  only  about  two  percent  of  the 
voting  p>opulatlon  Is  Black.  Moreover,  he  la 
a  Republican  In  predominantly  Democratic 
territory.  Yet  he  haa  won  three  successive 
statewide  elections  by  comfortable,  even 
landaUde,  margins. 

Floyd  McKlaslck,  when  he  waa  national 
director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Bquallty, 
remarked:  "If  one  is  a  politician  In  a  White 
state,  one  relies  on  White  votes.  Right?  Bd 
Brooke  is  one  heU  of  a  poUtlclan.  He  has 
the  appearance,  the  education,  the  Intel- 
ligence. He  has  the  middle  class  standards. 
...  If  he's  going  to  stay  m  poUtlcs,  he'd 
better  stay  Just  what  he's  been." 

Brooke's  political  career  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that,  during  the  past  year,  his  name 
cropped  up  In  the  early  speculation  about  a 
possible  197a  replacement  for  Splro  T.  Agnew 
as  running  mate  to  President  Nixon.  The 
chief  executive  himself  did  nothing  to  dis- 
courage such  talk  when,  last  September,  he 
was  aaked  at  a  news  conference  about  a 
much-publicized  opinion  of  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle's  that  American  voters  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  accept  a  Black  aa  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Said  Nixon: 

"I  think  the  example  of  Ed  Brooke  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Is  eloquent  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  people,  when  con- 
fronted with  a  superior  man,  will  not  vote 
against  him  becavtse  of  his  race." 

Asked  about  the  Vlce-Preeldentlal  talk, 
Brooke  repUed,  "I  never  to(A  it  serloualy." 
More  significantly,  he  continued.  "If  I  am 
going  to  run  for  anything  I  would  run  for 
President — not  for  Vice  President." 
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As  young  man  atUl  on  the  lower  runga 
of  the  p<^tloal  laddar.  Brook*  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  beoaaaa  quite  filandly,  with  tba 
tclon  of  Irlab-AaaBrloaa  waaltb  tnalating  that 
Brooke  should  be  a  Democrat  and  BKxAa 
arguing  that  Kennedy  should  be  a  laapub- 
lloan.  They  never  reached  agreement  on  that 
ioore  but  they  did  agree  that  in  poUtlca  tbara 
are  only  two  poaltlona  worth  striving  for — 
a  seat  In  the  UJ3.  Senate,  which  Brook* 
ragarda  aa  "the  only  Independent  place,"  or 
the  Fraaldaney. 

Even  had  Nixon  serloualy  conaldarad  offer- 
ing Brooke  second  plaA  on  thla  ■ymf  OOP 
tlekat,  the  senator  would  have  refuaed.  First 
of  all,  he  feela  a  Vice  Prealdent  can  aooom- 
pllab  very  little.  "I  dont  think  Agjww  haa 
had  any  ra«l  input  Into  thla  AdmlnlitratlOD,'' 
he  said.  "I  dont  think  they  listen  to  him  at 
all."  Secondly,  Brooke  does  not  always  agree 
with  Richard  Nixon. 

"It  would  b*  dUBcult  for  me,  in  certain 
areaa,  to  stand  up  and  say  I  didnt  agree  with 
blm,"  Brooke  explained.  "I  don't  say  that  on 
everything  you  have  to  agree,  but  once  the 
policy  Is  decided,  as  Vice  President  you  have 
to  either  be  with  It  or  resign. 

Although  he  has  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  end-the-war  legislation,  Brooke 
does  greatly  admire  many  of  Nixon's  foreign 
poUcy  initiative*,  noUbly  hia  approaohea  to 
Moscow  and  Peking.  He  also  was  pleased  by 
the  Administration's  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar and  Nixon's  efforts  to  put  a  damper  on 
Inflation  through  the  wage-price  freea*  and 
subeequent  guldellnea. 

Where  the  senaUnr  often  strongly  disagrees 
with  the  President  Is  In  the  areas  of  civil 
rights  and  social  policy.  Admlnlatratlon 
stands  on  bualng,  voting  rlghte  and  houa- 
Ing — and  some  of  the  Supreme  Court  nom- 
inations— have   particularly   dlaturbed   him. 

Brooke  says  he  was  dismayed  when  a  group 
of  politically  minded  Blacka  recently  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  busing.  He  argues  that 
conservative  elemente,  aa  a  result,  were  able 
to  contend,  "Look,  even  the  Blacka  dont 
want  bualng."  The  senator  regards  btislng  as 
a  constitutional  tool  to  achieve  dSMgreffa- 
tion — ^not  the  racial  balance  the  Administra- 
tion usually  refers  to.  He  says  racial  balance 
"la  what  everybody  haa  been  shooting  at — 
overlooking  what  we  are  really  talking 
about." 

Shortly  after  Nixon  was  elected,  he  sum- 
moned Brooke  and  offered  him  a  cabinet 
post,  that  of  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  senator  has  no  regrets 
that  he  did  not  accept.  "I  would  have  been 
very  iinhappy,"  he  believes.  "I  would  have 
resigned  or  been  fired." 

Still.  Brooke,  who  campaigned  for  Nixon 
In  1968,  fully  expects  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's reelection  drive.  He  boycotted  Sen. 
Barry  Ooldwater's  1984  campaign  and  It  did 
him  no  apparent  political  harm.  In  fact, 
Brooka  that  year  won  a  second  term  as  attor- 
ney general  of  Massachusette  by  cloee  to 
800,000  votes,  the  biggest  victory  margin  for 
any  Republican  candidate  anywhere.  Al- 
though Democrate  enjoyed  a  two-to-one  edge 
In  registered  voters.  Brooke  carried  349  of 
the  stete's  361  cities  and  towns. 

Afterwards,  as  he  prepared  for  his  success- 
ful 1986  bid  for  a  Senate  seat.  Brooke  wrote 
a  book.  TTie  Challenge  of  Change,  In  which 
he  analyzed  what  he  regarded  as  the  short- 
comings of  the  Republican  Party. 

"Our  principal  weakness  has  not  been  poor 
salesmanship,  but  poor  programs,"  he  wrote, 
"not  a  poor  Image  so  much  as  poor  leader- 
ship." 

In  the  treaties,  Brooke  also  raised  a  point 
that  continues  to  bother  blm  today,  declar- 
ing: 

"Personally,  I  would  be  deeply  dlaoouraged 
were  the  Republican  Party  to  alter  Ite  posi- 
tion In  order  to  accommodate  Itself  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  traditional  deep  South.  For 
that  would  mean  a  realignment  of  all  of  our 
thinking,  a  rejection  of  the  better  part  ot 


BaptibUoaa  Ideal*  and  tradition.  ,  .  .  Fte  ua. 
auoh  vote*  ar*  fool'a  gold." 

Altar  President  Nixon  had  bean  In  oOlo*  14 
Piftn^ha,  Brooka,  In  a  nationwide  radio  h>- 
p«srano«,  atat«d  that  the  Admlnlatratlon  had 
mad*  a  "oaloulat*d  poUtloal  decialon"  to  fol- 
low what  Brooke  tanned  "a  auburban  aa  w«U 
aa  a  Southam  strategy"  at  the  expense  o< 
BlIK'Kt. 

Juat  thla  summer,  tha  senator  waa  re- 
minded of  hU  1970  radio  remarks  and  re- 
raondad: 

"I  atUl  dont  approve  of  It  [the  Southern- 
suburban  strategy,  aa  Brooke  perceives  It], 
but  I  dont  think  It  Is  a  matter  of  Blaokneaa. 
It  la  a  matter  of  prlnolpl*.  I  think  It  la  a 
moral  wrong  but  I  think  It  la  alao  politically 
wrong."  Brooke  aald.  stetlng  that  "It  la  not 
a  firm  ft>undaUon"  for  the  Republican  Party 
to  btilld  on. 

However,  explaining  hla  support  of  the 
Fraaident,  Brooke  expreaaed  a  beUef  that  "in 
the  aaoond  term,  I  think  NUcm  wlU  make 
some  movea  In  the  direction  which  I  believe 
he  should  be  taking.  Number  two,  I  think 
the  other  usuea  are  ao  In^portant — the 
strateglo  arms  llmltatloa  talks,  Peking,  the 
Soviet  trip.  There  la  a  lot  In  Nixon's  record 
that  I  think  I  can  enthusiastically  support. 
On  social  laauea  I  have  problema  and  I  have 
said  that." 

Prlvataiy,  Brooke  waa  extremely  crltloal  at 
the  time  of  the  Administration's  strenuous 
eflOrte  to  elect  Republican  candidates  In  the 
1970  off-year  campaign.  He  went  to  the  White 
Houae  and  expressed  his  feelings  at  a  meet- 
ing with  Nixon  and  Charles  Cc^aon.  the 
White  Houae  special  counael  and  political 
operative.  Aa  Brooke  recalls  it: 

"I  said  It  was  a  negative  campaign.  I  said, 
'We  have  some  real  positive  things  In  this 
party.  You  have  done  some  positive  things 
on  which  we  could  run."  The  campaign  was 
totally  negative."  Most  of  all,  Brooke  was  dis- 
pleased by  the  stumping  tactics  of  Splro 
Agnew. 

In  many  ways,  Brooke  la  the  atypical  Black 
politician.  He  definitely  doea  not  look  upon 
himself  as  a  Black  senator  but  rather  as  a 
senator  who  happens  to  be  Black — a  logical 
enough  outlo<*  for  a  man  who  representa 
several  million  Whites. 

Recently,  Brooke  declared,  "I'm  not  by 
nature,  you  know,  a  militant,  and  I  dont 
think  I  can  change  that.  Tliia  doesn't  mean 
that  I  am  not  strong  for  civil  rlghte.  I  always 
have  been  and  I  always  wUl  be.  But  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  I  would  feel  the  same 
way  if  I  were  WIvlte  and  not  Just  Black,  be- 
cauae I  think  It  la  morally  and  conatltuUon- 
ally  right.  And  I  think  I  have  a  record  second 
to  none  on  clvU  rlghte.  and  I  think  I  have 
worked  effectively  In  my  manner  trf  work- 
ing." 

Brooke  offers  advice  to  any  Black  i?oUtl- 
clan  who  seeks  his  views.  But  his  ofllce  does 
not  attempt  to  handle  the  wide  range  of  per- 
sonal problems  that  Blacks  from  all  states 
write  about  to  Brooke.  Senate  staffs  usually 
are  busy  enough  handling  the  problema  of 
constltuente,  and  so  the  Brooke  staff  chan- 
nels out-of-stete  mall  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  represent  the  letter  writers. 
All  this  Is  consistent  with  a  stetement  Brooke 
made  last  year:  "I  do  not  Intend  to  be  a 
national  leader  of  the  Negro  people.  I  intend 
to  do  my  Job  as  a  senator  from  Massachu- 
sette," he  said. 

"I'm  not  in  politics  because  the  Republican 
Party  of  Massachusette  wanted  a  Negro  as  a 
candidate  for  political  office,"  Broc*e  has  also 
said.  "If  they  had,  I  would  not  be  their  can- 
didate, because  that  approach  la  contrary  to 
everything  I  believe  In. 

"But  I  have  always  thought  that  great 
progreaa  could  be  made  if  a  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Negro  could  be  elected  to  rep- 
resent all  people,  not  only  the  Negro  people." 
A  doeen  years  ago,  when  Brooke  made  his 
first  stetewlde  race — a  campaign  he  loet  by 
some  12,000  votes  out  of  more  than  two  mil- 


lion—ha  dlaoovered  that  In  aom*  oommti" 
nltlea  many  voters  had  never  seen  a  Blaok 
man.  "Thay  will  have  to  meet  me  and  b* 
reaaaui«d  that  I'm  not  an  ogre,"  he  remarked. 

Kleotad  stete  attorney  general — ^the  num- 
ber-two public  omoe  m  Maaaaohuaatta— two 
j9Kn  later,  Brooka  Immediately  adoptad  a 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  V*ofi» 
In  an  even-handed  manner,  as  he  saw  It.  "If 
I  did  confine  myaeU  to  Negro  problems 
alone,"  he  commented,  "there  would  hardly 
ever  be  another  Negro  elected  to  public  oflloe 
except  from  a  ghetto — and  Justifiably  so." 
Ha  labored  so  dUlganUy  In  behalf  of  Israel 
bond  campaigns,  for  example,  that  a  high 
school  in  that  country  haa  bean  named  In  hla 
honor. 

When  Brooke  took  his  Senate  oath  In  1987, 
hla  OOP  elders  wanted  him  to  take  a  seat 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Oommltta*  * 
body  wielding  enormous  power  In  a  c^Htai 
city  that  lacks  home  rule.  Washington  U 
where  Brooke  was  bom.  in  1918,  and  he  haa 
many  relaUves  there.  However,  he  declined 
the  aaalgnment.  suspecting,  "I  woiUd  Juat  lose 
all  my  time."  Aa  ha  elaborated  later,  "I  reaUy 
dldnt  want  to  get  involved  in  the  llghta, 
lamp  poste  and  the  garbage  coUecttona  In  the 
District."  True,  the  city  is  predominantly 
Black,  but  native  son  Brooka  choae  inatead  to 
serve  on  eommlttaea  more  cloeely  involved 
with  the  concerns  of  his  adopted  stete  and 
the  voting  constituency  who  sent  him  to 
Washington:  Approprlationa  and  Banking, 
Houalng  and  TTi'ban  Affairs. 

Perhape  Brooke  alao  felt  that  a  aeat  on  tha 
District  ColumbU  Committee  wotUd  have 
marked  him  as  The  Black  senator  As  he  haa 
obaerved,  "I  sympathized  with  Jack  Kennedy. 
I'm  stire  he  got  tired  of  being  the  first  Cath- 
olic In  his  office." 

Brooke  might  Ilka  to  be  Prealdent  of  tha 
united  Stetes.  But  not  Th«  Black  Prealdent. 


SENATOR  OAMBRELL 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  PreBldent,  one  ot 
the  highlights  of  the  93d  CongreM  haa 
been  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  OeordA. 
Davib  QAMBRkLi..  He  is  a  gracious  man 
who  haa  served  the  Senate  in  a  distin- 
guished manner  with  deep  commitment 
and  moral  Integrity. 

When  the  93d  Congress  begins  next 
January,  I  know  that  I  wiD  mlas  Dav« 
Qambmll's  friendship  and  counsel  as 
well  as  his  warmth  and  charm.  I  worked 
cloeely  with  Dav*  on  many  issuee  and  I 
know  of  his  personal  dedication  to  this 
Nation.  I  know  that  this  dedlcatioi  and 
commitment  will  continue  in  wbatever 
field  of  endeavor  that  Dav«  QAiatiLi. 
pursues.  I  join  his  many  friends  in  wish- 
ing him  great  success  in  the  future. 


SENATOR  ANDERSON 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Prealdent,  Senator 
CuKTOif  P.  Akderbow,  our  very  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico.  Is 
retiring  from  the  Senate  after  16  produc- 
tive and  fruitful  years  of  servloe. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  as  a 
freshman  2  years  ago,  I  met  with  Sena- 
tor ANDEiiaow.  a  member  ot  the  Steering 
Committee.  I  will  always  remember  his 
most  gracious  and  kind  reception.  The 
advice  that  he  then  gave  me — which 
was  advice  that  can  only  come  from  an 
elder  and  experienced  sUtesman— has 
truly  been  invaluable. 

Senator  Aitdehsom's  pursuits  and  ac- 
complishments in  the  Senate  have  been 
as  diverse  and  yet  b£  absolutely  thor- 
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ougb.  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  His 
capable  leadership  of  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Conunittee, 
bis  exhaustive  fight  for  medicare  legsla- 
tion,  and  his  long  and  hard  work  on  be- 
half of  American  Indians  represent  the 
caliber  and  depth  of  his  efforts. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Senator  Andkrson  and  his  fsunily  our 
fondest  and  warmest  wishes. 


TRXBUTE  TO  SENATOR  COOPER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CoopiR)  whom  I  hugely  ad- 
mire and  who  has  decided  not  to  stay 
in  our  body. 

Independence,  integrity,  steadfastness, 
depth  of  work,  and  fsiimesfi  are  each  his 
haJlmarlts.  A  civilized  and  gentle  man, 
he  has  a  spine  of  steel  and  a  willingness 
to  persevere  on  the  course  he  considers 
right.  His  course  of  conduct  reminds  me 
of  Carl  Schimz'  old  adage: 

My  country  right  or  wrong.  When  right,  to 
keep  It  right;  whm  wrong,  to  make  It  right. 

I  wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Loraine, 
the  best  of  luck.  And  for  the  sake  of  all 
of  us,  I  trust  they  will  continue  to  live  in 
Washington,  and  serve  the  common  weal 
In  whatever  way  they  choose. 


SENATOR  JORDAN  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
EviRETT  JoROAH  Is  departing  from  the 
U.S.  Senate.  His  service  in  the  Senate 
has  been  distinguished  by  high  purpose 
and  hard  work.  We  sheill  miss  bis  con- 
trlbutloDB,  and  his  home  State  of  North 
Carolina  can  be  proud  of  his  accom- 
pUahments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, he  earned  the  respect  and  trust 
of  his  colleagues  through  mastery  of  the 
Issues  and  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  problems. 

As  chairman  of  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee,  he  was  particularly 
helpful  during  this  session  in  recognizing 
the  need  for  modernizing  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  senatorial  of- 
fices. In  so  dciog,  he  has  helped  me  and 
numerous  other  new  Senators  in  provid- 
mg  better  service  to  our  constituents. 

Having  served  with  Senator  Jordan 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  the 
past  2  years,  I  have  come  to  know  him 
as  an  able  legislator,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  a  friend. 

All  who  know  him  have  been  moved  by 
his  courage,  his  irinfiri«*fm.  and  his  in- 
tegrity, tmd  we  would  do  well  tn  striving 
to  measure  up  to  his  example  of  a  dis- 
tinguished public  career. 


PROTECTIVE  REACTION  STRIKES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  dispatched  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Laird  regarding  the  committee  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  General  Abrams. 
General  Lavelle.  and  Admiral  McCain, 
and  the  issues  arising  out  of  these  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  protective  reac- 
tion strikes  in  North  Vietnam  In  1971 
and  1972  and  the  reporting  irregularities. 


The  substance  of  this  letter,  makes  a 
firm  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  £Mlvise  the  committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment's plans  for  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  incidents  and  problems  which  our 
hearings  disclosed.  I  want  to  emphasize, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  committee  hear- 
ings should  by  no  means  be  considered 
closed.  The  committee,  however,  felt 
compelled  to  conclude  for  the  time  be- 
ing since  the  particular  issue  before  It 
was  the  nominations  of  Generals  Abrams 
and  Lavelle  and  Admiral  McCain.  The 
committee,  therefore,  had  to  conclude  at 
this  point  in  order  to  take  action  on  the 
nominations  before  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  it  Is  highly  proper  at  this  point 
to  request  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  known  its  own  plans  for  dealing 
with  the  various  Issues  arising  out  of 
these  hearings.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  committee  did  not  request  any  over- 
all testimony  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  our  hearings  but  limited 
it  to  witnesses  who  were  directly  Involved 
In  the  issues  arising  from  the  rules  of 
engagement  and  the  so-called  false  re- 
porting. 

As  I  have  already  indicated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  letter  has  been  sent  to  BSr. 
Laird,  and  I  have  advised  him  that  I 
did  intend  to  make  It  a  matter  of  public 
record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Ric- 
ORo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows : 

XT. 3.  Senats, 

COMMmXC  ON  ASMES  SCBVICKS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  17, 1972. 
Hon.  MSLvnf  R.  Lairo, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 

DXAX  Ms.  Sscxxtaht:  As  you  know,  Uie 
S«nat«  baa  ooncluded  action  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Oeneral  Abrama.  Aa  I  aaaured  the 
Committee  members,  indicated  to  the  preae, 
and  stated  on  the  Senate  floor,  howev«r,  the 
lasues  raised  In  these  hearings  are  by  no 
means  closed.  The  Committee  will  continue 
to  piiraue  the  Issues  culsing  from  the  protec- 
tive reaction  strikes  and  the  reporting  irregu- 
larities until  there  Is  clear  evidence  that  the 
administrative  and  conmuind  systems  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  been  strength- 
ened to  the  point  that  a  recurrence  of  these 
incidents  is  highly  unlikely. 

At  this  point  In  time,  with  the  hearings 
printed,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  I3«fense  to  advise  the 
Committee  of  Its  present  and  future  plans  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  incidents  and 
problems  covered  by  the  testimony.  I  am 
therefore  requesting  that  you  advise  me  of 
the  remedial  action  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

As  a  part  of  your  response.  It  is  requested 
that  you  comment  speclflcally  on  the  follow- 
ing questions. 

1.  What  Internal  machinery  are  you  con- 
sidering to  obtain  further  facts  and  evidence, 
if  any,  on  this  entire  matter  and  to  recom- 
mend possible  remedial  actions.  One  or  more 
Courts  of  Inquiry  have  been  suggested  al- 
though these  may  be  too  narrow  in  their 
scope  of  authority  to  accomplish  the  Job.  If 
these  are  not  used,  what  other  type  of  admin- 
istrative Inquiry  will  be  established- to  exam- 
ine the  issues  and  facts  arising  from  the  pro- 
tective reaction  strikes  in  1971  and  1972  and 
the  reporting  Irregularities? 

2.  What  la  to  be  done  regarding  the  need 
for  having  the  rules  of  engagement  and  op- 
erating authorities  set  forth  In  clear,  unam- 


blguoxia  terms;  and  be  in  writing  and  main. 
talned  in  a  single  central  location  In  operat- 
ing commands,  with  the  further  requirement 
that  changes  in  such  rules  be  oommuntcsted 
in  writing  from  the  originating  authority? 

3.  Is  there  not  a  need  for  the  staffs  of  the 
various  oommanders  to  be  better  informed 
before  and  after  oombat  operations.  In  order 
for  the  field  oommanders  to  be  better  in- 
formed on  the  facts?  I  realize  that  staff  co- 
ordination and  review  at  the  various  levels  of 
command  should  not  be  pursued  to  the  point 
that  timely  and  MBclent  oonduot  of  a  war 
Is  inhiblt«d. 

4.  What  changes  are  being  considered  for 
revising  the  operation  of  the  Inspector  Oen- 
eral  systems  and  the  other  inspection,  moni- 
toring, and  intelligenoe  systems  within  each 
Service  in  order  to  insure  the  accurate  report- 
ing of  combat  operations  f 

6.  With  regard  to  reporting  irregiilaritles 
generally,  what  is  being  done  to  enable  the 
reporting  machinery  to  rapidly  detect  false 
reporting?  What  has  been  done  to  advise  all 
military  personnel  of  the  seriousness  of  such 
a  matter? 

I  would  emphaalne  that  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions are  not  intended  to  be  Inclusive  of  all 
the  Issues,  nor  am  I  suggesting  your  response 
be  limited  to  the  Issues  raised  by  these  spe- 
cific questions.  Please  advise  me  of  remedial 
steps  now  being  taken  or  planned  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  meet  the  problems 
raised  by  this  testimony. 

I  especially  request  that  your  response  not 
only  reflect  your  conclusions  but  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts  on  which  the  conclusions 
were  based. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stenkis, 

Chairman. 


SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
of  the  92d  Congress  draws  to  a  olose,  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  the  energetic,  wise,  and 
gentle  man  who  has  so  ably  represented 
the  State  of  Kentucky  for  over  19  years. 

His  concern  for  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion have  been  consistently  translated 
into  hard  work,  enthusiasm,  and  a  crea- 
tive energy  which  all  of  us  aspire  to,  but 
few  attain. 

In  the  Public  Works  Committee,  where 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  him, 
his  contributions  have  been  tremendous. 
He  has  been  a  voice  of  reason  in  the  face 
of  controversy  and  strength  in  support 
of  the  public  interest.  Most  recently,  his 
stanch  fight  in  suppwrt  of  mass  transit 
and  his  gracious  assistance  In  the  fight 
to  save  the  noise  bill  have  earned  him 
the  great  respect  of  citizens  throughout 
the  country. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  Senate  and  I  am  proud  to 
know  him  as  a  friend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McCLELLAN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  92d  Congress  draws  to  a  conclusion. 
I  would  like  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to 
my  senior  colleague  from  Arkansas,  John 
L.  McClellan,  for  his  diligent  efforts 
in  assuring  that  rail  passenger  service 
will  once  again  be  available  in  Arkansas. 

Because  of  John  McClellan's  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  first  time  this  year  for 
a  new  Amtrak  route  from  St.  Louis 
through  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  Dalleis  and 
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the  Mexican  border.  This  once  popular 
loute  was  abandoned  In  1971  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  when  it  es- 
tablished the  basic  system  for  Amtrak, 
and  since  that  time  Arkansas  has  been 
one  of  two  Stotes  In  the  Nation  without 
rail  passenger  service. 

The  addition  of  the  new  service  will 
niean  much  to  the  people  of  Arkansas. 
An  Injustice  will  now  be  corrected,  and 
the  people  of  Arkansas  will  soon  have 
rail  passenger  service.  This  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  In- 
dustry and  perseverance  of  my  senior 
colleague.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  him  for  his  continuing  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Nation. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  this  water  pollution  bill  to 
Michigan  and  to  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
region  compels  me  to  vote  to  override 
the  PresldKit's  veto  of  this  legislation. 

The  1972  report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  indicates  that 
water  pollution  may  be  getting  worse 
instead  of  better.  According  to  the  Coun- 
cil's report,  nearly  a  third  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  in  the  United  States  are 
polluted.  In  the  Great  Lakes  region 
alone  there  are  over  8,000  polluted  miles 
of  waterway. 

Tough  standards  and  enforcement 
against  polluters  are  urgently  needed. 
Adequate  Federal  fundhig  must  be  forth- 
coming to  assist  money-starved  com- 
munities in  building  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Special  emphasis  will  have  to  be 
given  to  acute  pollution  problems  such 
as  those  in  the  Great  Lakes.  And  finan- 
cial relief  to  small  businesses  may  be 
necessary  in  meeting  environmental  ob- 
jectives while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing jobs. 

Much  can  be  done  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems if  the  pending  water  pollution  bill 
becomes  law.  The  nearly  $26  billion  in 
the  bill  for  sewage  treatment  plant-  con- 
struction is  a  lot  of  money.  But  the  prob- 
lems are  also  large  and  the  time  to 
correct  them  is  short.  Michigan,  for  In- 
stance, will  require  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  Federal  funds  under  the  bill,  a  ooet 
exceeded  only  by  the  Stotes  of  California 
and  New  York. 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  proposed  a  six-point 
program  for  accelerating  pollution  clean- 
up programs  in  the  Great  Lakes.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  call  for  action,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  requested 
$140  million  in  the  1973  budget  for  a 
speeded-up  program  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
Unfortunately,  the  budget  ofiSce  refused 
to  go  along. 

However,  further  delay  cannot  be  tol- 
erated and  the  pending  water  pollution 
bill  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  For  one  thing,  it  would  authorize, 
for  the  first  time,  Federal  funding  for 
projects  to  control  storm  sewer  runoffs 
which  foul  many  beaches  near  cities  such 
as  Detroit.  Chicago,  and  Cleveland.  For 
another,  the  bill  would  establish  a  special 
$300  million  clean  lakes  program.  This 
proposal  would  assist  in  the  cleanup  of 
many  inland  lakes  as  well  as  the  Great 


Lakes.  Purtherm(»«,  the  bill  would  au- 
thoilae  a  $•  "«<i"""  (tetnonstration  pro- 
gram for  sewage  treatment  control  along 
Lake  Brie. 

ID  addition  to  these  special  pirogramB 
of  interest  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  bill 
would  fulfill  a  long-standing  Federal 
commitment  to  reimburse  States  and 
local  communities  which  frequently  have 
had  to  advance  the  Federal  cost  of  oon- 
structing  sewage  treatment  plants.  The 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
past  to  meet  its  obligations  has  placed 
a  particularly  heavy  blurden  on  local 
municipalities,  further  hampering  their 
etforts  to  construct  adequate  treatment 
faculties.     ^^^^^^__ 

ADDITIONAL     INTRODUCTION     OF 
WTT-TJt  AND  JOINT  RBBOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanlmoiis  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

ByMr.  mOUYE: 
3.  4180.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Poten- 
clana  Bufo  Bedaja.  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEHCT: 
S.  4131.  A  bill  to  am«nd  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  Statee  Code,  to  Increase  from  36 
to  48  months  the  maximum  period  of  edu- 
cational assistance  to  which  an  eligible  vet- 
eran may  become  entitled  under  such  chap- 
ter, and  to  extend  from  eight  to  fifteen  years 
the  period  wtthln  which  an  eUglble  veteran 
must  complete  his  program  of  education  un- 
der such  chapter  after  bis  discharge  frcxn 
military  service.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  ON  IN- 
TRODUCED BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUnONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
8.  4131.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
from  30  to  48  months  the  maximum  pe- 
riod of  educational  assistance  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  may  become  entitled 
under  such  chapter,  and  to  extend  from 
8  to  15  years  the  period  within  which  an 
eligible  veteran  must  complete  his  pro- 
gram of  education  under  such  chapter 
after  his  discharge  from  milltery  service. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
THE    sTtJOEKT-vrrBtAJ*    KT.Tonm.rrT    Eirrmje- 

MENT    EXTENSION    ACT    OF    1978 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  extend  the 
maximum  period  of  entitiement  for  eli- 
gible veterans  to  teke  advantage  of  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  GI  bill.  The  bill 
increases  both  the  length  of  time  the 
veteran  can  attend  school,  and  the 
amoiuit  of  time  he  has  avsdlable  to  ex- 
pend his  full  entitlement. 

Under  preeent  law,  veterans'  educa- 
tional benefits  terminate  after  a  period 
of  36  months.  The  veterans  is  entitled  to 
1  Va  months  of  school  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  where  such  duty  extended 
beyond  180  days.  The  formula,  however, 
is  limited  to  a  maximum  duration  of  36 
months.  Exceptions  are  made  in  cases 
where  a  student-veteran  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completing  a  term,  quarter,  or 
semester.  These  exceptions  are  granted 


at  the  dlscreticai  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  "Rxis  bill 
retains  the  IV^-moDth  formula  for  com- 
puting entitlement,  but  extends  the  36- 
month  limitetion  to  provide  a  maximum 
of  48  months.  Thus,  the  draftee  who 
served  in  the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  for 
2  years  would  still  be  entiUed  to  only  36 
months  of  education  assistance,  while 
those  serving  32  months  or  longer  would 
receive  benefits  for  a  maximum  of  48 
months. 

On  August  3,  1072,  the  Senate  xmani- 
mously  passed  the  Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 
This  was  a  major  revamping  of  the  "GI 
bill  of  rights,"  which  was  intended  to 
place  the  benefits  received  by  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  on  a  par  with 
those  received  by  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict.  The  bill  Is 
now  before  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. Even  with  these  increases  in  the 
new  bill,  the  allowances  cannot  hope  to 
meet  the  constantly  rising  oosts  of  liv- 
ing and  of  education  in  this  coimtry. 
Many  veterans  will  still  be  forced  to 
work  more  hours  than  they  can  suc- 
cessfully balance  with  their  academic 
studies.   Many   veterans   are   forced   to 
reduce  their  total  number  of  academic 
hours  per  session  in  order  to  work  the 
additional  hours  necessary  to  meet  all 
their  expenses.  Currentiy.  and  under  the 
new  bill,  a  veteran  can  receive  the  full 
allowance  if  he  carries  a  minimum  of 
12  credit  hours  per  quarter  or  semes- 
ter. If  an  individual  is  enrolled  under 
the  semester  system  and  takes  12  hours 
per  semester  for  4  years,  he  accumu- 
lates 96  credit  hours,  "mis  Is  at  least  24 
hours  short,  or  four-fifths  of  a  year 
short  of  the  required  120  credit  hours 
needed  to  graduate.  The  schocds  which 
operate  on  the  quarter  system  have  set 
180  hours  as  the  minimum  number  nec- 
essary for  graduation.  The  student  who 
takes  4  years  of  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  full-time  status  will  accumu- 
late 144  credit  hours,  or  36  short  of  the 
180  necessary  for  graduation.  In  effect. 
far  too  many  veterans  are  reluctantly 
decreasing  their  total  number  of  hours 
per  term  in  order  to  be  able  to  work 
for  additional  periods  of  time. 

The  present  36-month  limitetion  In- 
curs several  other  handicaps  for  the 
student- veteran.  Because  of  the  college 
deferment,  the  draft  focused  on  men 
whose  families  lacked  an  education 
orientetion  or  who  could  not  afford  col- 
lege and  a  student  deferment.  Over  17 
percent  of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  not  completed  high  school:  thus 
the  educationally  dlsadvEinteged  veteran 
has  little  hope  of  completing  his  higher 
education  within  the  time  requirement 
of  3  years. 

Second,  this  limitetion  not  only  forces 
the  veteran  to  carry  the  maxlnmm  num- 
ber of  credits,  but  it  prohibits  adequate 
consideration  for  changes  in  course 
studies.  Many  veterans  find  that  their 
original  selection  of  a  course  major  was 
based  on  Inadequate  considerations.  Any 
change  in  a  major  field  will  require  addi- 
tional hours  to  earn  the  desired  degree. 
The  student- veteran  Is  also  severely 
limited  in  his  career  selection  and  post- 
graduate study  considerations.  Most  pro- 
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f  eMtODi  require  more  than  jxut  the  un- 
dergrmdoftte  degree,  and  many  veterans 
are  not  able  to  maxlmhw  their  talents 
because  of  flnanclal  handicaps.  In  the 
areas  of  fi^rp<T^g  potential  and  Initial  Job 
procurement.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  a 
bachelor's  degree  earned  In  1950  Is 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  master's  degree 
today. 

Finally,  a  good  number  of  veterans 
desperatdy  need  sufficient  time  to  re- 
adjust to  civilian  society  and  to  the  aca- 
demic envlracunent.  CX>llege  campuses 
have  undergtme  drastic  changes  since  the 
unrest  which  plagued  the  country  in  the 
late  1960*8  and  early  1970'b.  Familiar 
modes  of  study  and  curriculiuns  are  all 
but  vanished  from  the  academic  Instltu- 
tlons.  These  problems  are  multiplied 
when  coupled  with  grade  performance 
pressures  and  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ment which  face  almost  all  of  our  vet- 
erans. An  increase  In  the  length  of  en- 
titlement for  those  who  have  earned  It 
based  on  their  time  In  the  service  can 
help  eliminate  a  substantial  number  of 
these  pressures.  Cmgress.  and  the  tax- 
payer in  turn,  will  only  benefit  from  a 
better  educated  and  more  financially 
stable  veteran.  Congress  realized  this 
when  it  passed  the  original  OI  bill  of 
rights,  which  provided  that  all  veterans 
were  able  to  draw  these  benefits  for  48 
months.  There  are  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  earned  their  degrees  as  a  resiilt 
of  this  law.  It  seems  only  fair  to  equalize 
the  available  opportunities  accorded  to 
the  two  geoentianK. 

Present  law  also  provides  that  the  vet- 
eran has  a  period  of  8  years  from  the 
date  of  discharge  In  which  to  complete 
his  education.  Any  allowance  not  used 
In  this  8-year  period  Is  forfeited.  The 
bill  I  am  sponsoring  today  further  pro- 


vides that  this  period  of  eligibility  for 
complete  use  of  the  48  months  oi  educa- 
tional assistance  be  extended  to  15  years. 

When  Congress  initially  imposed  this 
8-year  limitation  for  utilizing  OI  educa- 
tkxi  benefits,  the  intent  was  to  encourage 
the  recently  discharged  veteran  to  enroll 
In  school  promptly  and  to  complete  his 
education  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
economic  problems  which  face  most  of 
today's  veterans  weakens  any  modem 
aiH>UcatloQ  of  this  rationale.  Many  are 
financially  unable  to  enroll  In  schools  di- 
rectly after  discharge.  Others  have  expe- 
rienced academic  dlfSoulties  in  the  past; 
thus  college  and  universities  are  reluct- 
ant to  accept  them  until  they  have  con- 
tributed In  some  manner  to  the  civilian 
community.  Others  who  do  enroll  soon 
after  discharge  are  forced  to  drop  out  of 
school  in  order  to  support  their  families 
or  to  earn  the  money  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  OI  bUl.  Others  simply  do  not 
realize  the  value  of  an  education  until  it 
is  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  bene- 
fits. 

My  bUl  affords  all  of  these  groups  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  Congress  has  encouraged  veter- 
ans to  use.  No  greater  assistance  can  be 
given  to  the  veteran  than  to  enable  him 
to  earn  a  good  living.  This  can  best  be 
accompUshed  by  having  a  good  educa- 
tion, whether  it  be  completed  at  age  25 
or  age  40. 

The  increase  from  36  to  48  months  for 
those  who  have  earned  it  and  the  exten- 
sion for  eligibility  from  8  to  15  years  will 
not  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  induce  veterans 
to  continue  or  delay  their  education  sim- 
ply to  consxmie  additional  benefits.  It  Is 
only  an  equalization  of  opportunities  en- 
Joyed  by  their  predecessors  returning  to 
a  grateful  nation  that  is  proud  of  the 
men  and  women  who  served  It. 


I  will,  of  course,  reintroduce  this  bill 
In  the  93d  Congress.  I  submit  it  now  for 
stodsdng  by  my  colleagues  and  would 
welcome  cosi>onsorshlp. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  morning 
it  reconvene  at  12  o'clock  noon  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADTHORIZAITON  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKINO.  HOUSINO  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  INSERT 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  Insert  the  achievements 
of  the  committee  for  the  second  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  in  the  Rkcoro  f  oUow- 
Ing  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

THE  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Itr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 :22 
ajn.  on  Wednesday,  October  18,  1972, 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rue^day,  October  17,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
"nte  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  roatch  heticeen  me  and  thee, 
when  we  are  abaent  one  from  anotfier. — 
OeneBls31:49. 

Eternal  Ood  and  Father  of  us  all,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  92d  Congress  we 
pause  again  in  Thy  presence  to  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence  upon  Thee  and  to 
offer  Thee  the  devotion  of  our  hearts. 
Through  the  year  Thou  hast  been  our 
refuge  and  strength,  our  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  opportunities 
which  have  been  ours  working  together 
under  the  d<Hne  of  this  Ci4>ltol  of  our 
national  life.  Here  we  have  endeavored 
to  serve  Thee,  our  Nation  and  our  world. 
For  our  labors  may  we  hear  the  words 
"WeU  done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 

Bless  the  Members  of  this  body,  some 
of  whom  will  return  and  some  of  whom 
wUl  not  return.  May  the  benediction  of 
Thy  spirit  reet  upon  them  that  coming 
or  going  Thy  peace  may  abide  in  all  their 
hearts.  And  grant  safe  return  of  our 
majority  leader  and  our  colleague.  May 
the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us  always  and 
In  all  ways.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  aimoimoed 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

HA.  8786.  An  act  to  proYlds  for  tbe  free 
entry  of  «  four  octave  carUlon  for  the  \ue  of 
ICvqxMtte  University.  Milwaukee,  WU.; 

H.B.  lOeSS.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  John  P. 
Woodson,  hi*  heirs,  Bucceesors  in  Interest  or 
aeslgne; 

KJL  11001.  An  act  to  provide  addltlcnal 
funds  for  certain  wildlife  restoration  projects, 
and  for  other  pxirpoees; 

EJEl.  ISSeS.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  for 
nonsupervlsory  positions  of  deputy  VS. 
marshal .  and  for  other  purpoees; 

BJt.  15607.  An  act  to  authorise  additional 
funds  for  acquisition  of  Interests  In  land 


within  the  area  known  as  Placataway  Park  in 
the  State  of  Maryland; 

HJl.  16074.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  Jdljrflsh  control  programs 
until  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1077;  and 

H.J.  Res.  7SS.  Joint  reeolutlon  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  certain  boundary 
agreements  between  the  Ststea  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  f  ollow- 
ingUtles: 

S.  3318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoees: 

8.  3340.  An  act  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  facilitate  the 
payment  of  transportation  charges; 

S.  8483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cass 
Coimty,  M.  Dak.;  and 

S.  8671.  An  act  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  Act. 

Ilie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  cm  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
1487)  entiUed  "An  act  to  amend  the  Ih- 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
spect to  personal  exemptions  In  the  case 
of  American  Samoens." 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  ai>on  Its  amendments  to 
the  bm  (Hit.  7577)  enUtted  "An  act  to 
amend  section  S306  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954."  reqaests  a  ccnferaice 
with  the  House  on  the  dlsagreebxg  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  LoKG.  Mr.  Airsnsoir,  Mr.  Tsuudgx, 
Mr.  BxKirrrr,  and  Mr.  Cuxtib  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  ameodBoents  to 
the  joint  resQlutloKi  CBJ.  Ree.  1331)  en- 
titled "Joint  reaolutlan  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  flacal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Boaae  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Iiroxm,  ICr^ 
PsoxiCRZ,  Mr.  Msawiraow,  Mr.  Robxxt  C. 
Btrs,  Mr.  YouKO,  Mrs.  Smiih.  and  Mr. 
Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amemknents  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

B.M.  7677.  An  act  to  amend  section  8306 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IBM; 

HJl.  10761.  An  act  to  establish  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
to  provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas 
between  the  White  Hotise  and  the  Capitol, 
to  further  the  purposes  for  which  the  ftnn- 
sylvanla  Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was 
designated,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1331.  Joint  raaolntlon  maTtng 
further  continuing  ^iproprlstions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1B73,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment  to 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

Kit.  11773.  An  act  to  amend  section  880 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  ex- 
clude the  personnel  records,  horas  addreaaea, 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the  offlcem  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
records  open  to  public  Inspection. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  sunendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  16071.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Wortcs  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
\9M. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1971.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of  the 
Delaware  River  In  Philadelphia  County,  Pa., 
nonnavlgable. 


ALASKAN    SEARCH    FOR    MIB8INO 
members,     majority     leiader 
hale   s.    b0008   and   member 
'nick   BEOICH 

(Mr.  mfRTT.T,  asked  and  was  givtti 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
*  aware  of  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Bogos,  and  Con- 
gressman BiGicR,  are  mlmdng  in  a  plane. 


The  White  House  has  been  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  Speaker  since  yester- 
day when  they  first  learned  that  Mr. 
BOGGS  and  Mr.  Bxcoch  were  mlwrtng.  Also, 
the  congressional  offices  are  getting  a 
report  of  any  developments  every  30 
mtnutes. 

Mr.  i^jeaker,  apparently  the  weather 
is  quite  bad  up  there.  The  search  pattern 
is  from  Anchorage  to  Junean.  down  the 
normal  air  route,  and  50  to  75  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  air  route.  Thirty-five 
aircraft  will  be  llfthig  off  at  0700.  local 
Alaska  time,  which  Is  12  o'clock  noon  our 
time.  The  aircraft  were  unalde  to  take  off 
prior  to  7  ajn.  Alaska  ttme  because  of  a 
tremendous  fog,  I  understand.  These 
search  planes  should  be  taking  off  just 
about  this  time,  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  search  teams  will 
cover  the  area  from  Anchorage  to  Prince 
wniiam  Sound.  As  far  as  the  location  Is 
concerned,  they  will  have  good  celling  at 
4,000  feet.  Along  the  coast  to  Juneau, 
they  expect  fog  which  hopefully  will  lift 
about  ncxm.  Alaskan  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  search  will  be  first 
over  water,  and  when  the  fog  Ufts,  it  will 
thea  continue  over  lauad. 

Of  tte  35  aircraft  in  use,  four  are 
Army,  11  are  Air  Force,  four  are  Coast 
Ouard,  15  are  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  cme 
FAA. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  the  pilot 
who  was  commanding  the  two-motor 
Cessna  Is  one  of  the  great  bush  pilots  ot 
the  area.  And  so,  while  we  pray  at  this 
time,  we  do  have  hope  and  we  do  have 
confidence  that  this  pilot  has  been  able 
to  find  one  of  the  areas  where  he  has 
landed  probably  many  tlmee  through 
the  years.  It  is  our  hope  and  prayer, 
or  course,  that  the  men  will  be  found 
safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Mr.  Booos 
since  I  came  to  Congress  20  years  ago. 
These  past  X  jrears,  I  have  had  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  and  honor  to  work  doeely 
with  ^t"i  as  his  assistant,  the  majority 
whip.  Halx  and  I  have  become  good  per- 
sonal friends,  as  well  as  close  professional 
colleagues.  I  know  no  man  who  has  ful- 
filled his  responsiUllties  as  majority 
leader  with  more  competence,  diligence, 
and  resourcefulness. 

Throughout  this  year  he  has  cam- 
paigned all  over  the  country  almost 
weekly  for  Democratic  Members  or  can- 
didates whenever  he  was  asked.  His  trip 
to  Alaska  on  bebMll  of  a  Donocratlc 
Member  and  close  persooal  friend,  after 
an  erhanstlng  postonldnlght  eeeslon.  ex- 
emplifies the  kind  of  dedication  and  re- 
sponsibility that  Hals  Boogs  brou^t  to 
his  job  as  leader  of  his  party. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Nicx 
BsacH  for  2  years  since  he  became  a 
Member  of  the  9M  Congress.  He  Is  a  very 
affable  and  likable  Member,  and  we  are 
all  aware  of  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents  in  Alaska. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  say  a  silent 
prayer  that  Mr.  Booos  and  Mr.  BvncR 
win  be  found  unharmed  and  returned 
safely  to  their  homes  and  fSmlUes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  continue  with  the 
tunrmal  process  of  business  today  until 
we  have  word  from  Alaska. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  OUR  MAJORITY 
LEADER  AND  MR.  BEOICH  AND 
THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THEIR 
PARTY 

(Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  the  heart  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  Is  heavy  today  as  we  pondo- 
the  possible  fate  of  our  well-Uked  and 
beloved  colleague,  the  majority  leader, 
Halk  Bocgs,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska,  Nicx  Bccich. 

When  I  heard  the  news  of  thdr  dls- 
lUJpearance  last  night  I  was  Immediate- 
ly filled  with  great  apprehension  and 
deep  foreboding. 

Although  we  often  fought  verbally  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  Hali  and  I  are 
very,  very  close  personal  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts  go  out  to  their 
wives  and  families  during  this  period  of 
uncertainty.  We  can  only  pray  that  no 
news  is  good  news  and  that  with  the 
morning  light  which  is  returning  to  the 
vast  area  ovtr  wUch  their  flight  was 
planned  they  will  be  found  alive  along 
with  the  pilot  and  Nick's  district  assist- 
ant, Russ  Brown. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  came  to  know 
Hals  extremely  well  during  the  trip  we 
made  togetiier  in  late  June  and  early 
July  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
My  wife,  Betty,  and  I  have  had  no  more 
congenial  and  pleasant  and  constructive 
traveling  companions  than  Hals  ajvl  his 
lovely  wife  Llndy. 

Let  us  say  a  prayer,  Mr.  I^Maker;  let 
us  all  pray  that  Hals  Bocgs  and  Nuac 
Bbgicr  and  his  assistant  as  well  as  the 
pilot  will  all  be  found  safe  and  well. 
I  humbly  pray  You,  Ood.  that  this  may 
be  so. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaka-,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GffiRAUD  R.  FORD.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maasaehusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  like  to  add,  also, 
that  both  the  Speaker  and  I  have  been 
In  touch  with  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mrs.  Boggs  and 
Mrs.  Begich  have  spoken  on  the  phone  to 
each  other  since  this  event  occurred.  Mrs. 
Begich  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
cmce  before  her  husband  had  been  found 
safely  after  he  had  been  lost  In  Alaska 
for  9  hours.  All  of  our  prayers  go  to  Mrs. 
Boggs  and  Mrs.  Begich.  with  the  hope 
that  our  dear  colleagues  wlU  be  found 
alive  and  well. 


APPOINTMENT     AS    MKMBKRS     OF 
TBCHNOLOOY  ASSESSMENT 

BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(a).  PobUc  Iaw  93- 
484,  the  CThair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Technology  Asseesment  Board  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Davis,  at  Oeorgla;  Mr.  Ca- 
SSLL,  of  Texas;  Mr.  McCoucaac.  of 
Washington;  Mr.  MosHst,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
OUBSXs,  of  California;  and  Mr.  HAswr. 
of  Michigan. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  ME&IBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  REVISION  OF 
FEDERAL  COURT  APPELLATE  SYS- 
TEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  92- 
489,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  cm  Revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court  Appellate  System  the  follow- 
ing members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  BxooKS,  of  Texas:  Mr.  Mikva,  of  II- 
Unols;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Michigan; 
and  Mr.  Wioonrs,  of  California. 


TRIBIJTE  TO  HON.  JACKSON 
E.  BETTS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  look  forward  to  return- 
ing to  the  93d  Congress  next  January 
will  greatly  miss  the  presence  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jackson  E.  Bktts  of  Ohio,  who 
has  made  an  enviable  mark  In  22  years 
of  service  In  this  body. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
him  well,  and  to  have  had  his  invaluable 
help  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  chair  since  its 
establishment  In  1967.  For  the  last  4 
years  he  has  been  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee,  and  it 
has  been  my  great  privilege  to  have  had 
his  wise  counsel  In  the  sensitive  matters 
with  which  the  committee  has  dealt. 

Jack  Brrrs  is  a  true  gentleman  and  a 
warm  and  gracious  human  being.  And  he 
has  been  a  dedicated  member  of  our 
committee  and  the  other  committees  on 
which  he  has  served. 

While  we  shall  miss  him,  he  will  always 
have  a  warm  place  In  our  hearts  and,  I 
am  sure,  in  those  of  his  constituents. 
While  he  is  retiring  from  this  body,  we 
know  that  he  will  continue  active  in 
service  to  his  beloved  Plndlay,  Ohio, 
where  he  plans  to  resume  the  practice  of 
law. 

Mrs.  Price  joins  me  in  wishing  Jack 
Bktts  and  his  lovely  wife  Martha  the  best 
of  everything  as  they  resume  life  in  Find- 
lay. 

THE  HONORABLE  ELIZABETH 
BULLOCK  ANDREWS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  I  rise  today 
to  bid  farewell  from  this  House  to  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Euzabbth  Bul- 
lock AifDaxws.  who  is  retiring  at  the 
close  of  this  CoQgress. 

As  you  know,  Euzabith,  during  the 
year,  has  so  ably  completed  the  term  of 
her  late  and  beloved  husband,  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Andrews,  serving  Ala- 
bama's Third  Congressional  District. 

Alabama  has  been  blessed  through  the 
years  by  distinguished,  effective,  and 
dedicated  public  servants  by  its  lovely 
ladles  and  Euzabkth  has  certainly  main- 
tained and  enhanced  this  tradition. 


In  serving  her  constituents  this  year 
she  worked  harder  than  most  freshman 
Msmbers  running  for  reelection,  up  early 
In  the  morning  and  working  late  hours 
through  the  day. 

Furthering  the  programs  her  husband 
worked  so  hard  for,  she  pressed  relent- 
lessly for  needed  funds  for  river  system 
studies  and  improvements  in  Alabama 
and  to  secure  help  for  the  cancer  hos- 
pital In  Birmingham. 

I  know  her  efforts  and  hard  work 
would  make  George  proud.  We  are  all 
proud  of  her. 

We  wish  for  Euzabbth  Andriws  many 
healthy,  happy  and  meaningful  years  as 
she  retiu-ns  to  her  home  In  Union 
Springs,  Ala. 


CXDNPERENCE  REPORT  ON  8.  3230, 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  ASSINI- 
BOINE  INDIANS  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  Senate  bill  (8.  3230)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Asslnl- 
boine  Tribes  of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  279-A,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

CoNmxxo  Rxpo«T  (H.  Rsrr.  No.  02-1006) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houeee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  BUI  (8.  3230) 
to  provide  for  the  dlspoeltlon  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Aaslnlbolne  Tribes  of  Indiana  la  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  niunbered  279-A, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to 
agree. 

Way  NX    N.    AsriNAU., 

Eo  Bdmomdsoit, 

JoBN  P.  Satlok, 

John  N.  Hafpt  Camt. 
Itanagert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HuniT    M.    Jackson. 

Lkk  Mxtcalt. 

HxmT  Bkllkon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JODTT  Statucknt  aw  Tin  CoMicrrRZ  or 

CONTCaXNO 

"me  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxiaes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3280) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  AssLnlbolne  Tribes  of  Indians  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  279-A, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  thetr  respective 
Houses  thle  report,  signed  by  a  majcnrlty  of 
the  conferees. 

WATN*    N.     AaPTNAIX, 

Ed  Bdmonosok, 
JoHK  p.  Satlok, 
John  N.  Hafpt  Cakp, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Home. 
HxMST    M.    Jackson, 

LXS  MZTCAI.F, 
HzmT    BXLLJfON, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FEASEBUJTY  INVESTIGATIONS  OP 
POTENTIAL  WATER  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENTS 

B4r.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3959) 
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to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  potential  wat«r  resource  dwrdop- 
ments.  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  fodows: 

At  the  end  of  the  House  engroHed  amend- 
ment Insert:  "B.  Three  Forks  Division,  Pick- 
Slo*n  Missouri  Basin  program.  In  Oallatln 
and  Madison  Counties,  northweet  Montana." 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous CQixsent  that  the  call  of  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  DELEGATES  TO 
17TH  SESSION  OP  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 
IN  PARIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
yislons  of  House  Resolution  1162,  92d 
Congress,  the  chair  appoints  as  delegates 
to  attend  the  17th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  in  Paris,  France, 
from  October  17  to  November  18,  1972, 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor:  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Mr.  Cahlson.  of 
niinois. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 

caU  of  the  House.  v. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

IRoU  No.  464] 

Abbiu 

BoUlng 

Cotter 

Abemethy 

Bow 

Crane 

Abourezk 

Brademas 

Curlln 

Anderson, 

Brooke 

Danielaon 

Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Davis.  S.C. 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Mich. 

Davla,  Wis. 

Tenn. 

Broyhm.N.C 

Delaney 

Andrews, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Denholm 

N.Dak. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Derwlnskl 

Archer 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Dickinson 

Arends 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dlgga 

Asp  In 

Byron 

Dow 

BadUlo 

OabeU 

Dowdy 

Baker 

Caflery 

Dwyer 

Baring 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Eckhardt 

Beglch 

Celler 

Edmondaon 

BeU 

CaiappeU 

Brlenbom 

BevlU 

Clewson.  Del 

Evans.  Colo. 

Blackburn 

Clay 

Plsher 

Blanton 

Ooiuns.111. 

Flowers 

Blatnlk 

OolUns.  Tex 

Pord. 

Boggs 

Conable 

WllUamD 
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Fiellnsbuyacn 

Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 

Oettye 

Olalmo 

Ooldwaler 

Oraseo 

Oimy 

Green.  Greg. 

Orifflthfl 

Gross 

Oubser 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

H*bert 

Heinz 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McCormack 

McCulloch 


McKay      'r-« 

McKevltt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macd<mald. 

Mass. 
BAallllard 
Martin 
Matsunaga 

Mayne    ^ 

Meeds  ' 

Mlkva 

MlUs.  Md. 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Moss 

Nichols 

Patman 

Peyser 

Podell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

BaOsliKck 

ReM 

Roncallo 

Runnels 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Ruppe 


Ocxtetssr  < '  a^i^^c-j 

Schmltz         

Shipley 
Sboup 
VtOL 
Skubttz 
Soiihh,N.Y. 
Snyder 
Sprtnger 
Steele 

'  Btelger,  Ariz. 
Stetger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Tsilcott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
USaH 

Van  DeerUn 
WagRonner 
Waldle 
Wtdnall 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wo« 
Young,  Fla. 


'  The  BRBAKER.  On  this  roDcall  281 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
aquortui. 

By  usantmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings mider  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  4  f. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1331, 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Bonakex,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1331)  making  further  continuing  ap- 
,Iiropriatians  for  the  fiscal  Tear  ending 
June  90,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
icquest  a  conference  with  the  Smate 
thereon. 


•nie  SPEAKHft.  IB  there  ohjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees.  Messrs.  Mahox, 
WHrrTEN,  Sixes,  Passman,  Evtns  of  Ten- 
nessee. Boland,  Jonas,  CxoKXBxao, 
Rhodes,  and  SHRivkR. 


TABLE   RELATING   TO   LABOR-HEW 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Recokb  a  taUe  relating  to  HJl.  16654, 
the  Labor-Hew  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gectieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Ttie  material  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 


DtPAMTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALIK  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  APfROfKATION  BILL,  1973  (H.R.  1665«)  MEW  BUO«T  (OBIIGATIONAU  AOTHO«Ty-CONFl«t«t  SUMKABY 


■H 


Agency  ind  itsm 


ixwiais: 
(UO.u:a.oe; 


vtn 

csmparable 
appropriition 


Budflstesti-  New  bedget  New  bo^et  New  baeBet         New  budtM  New  budgst 

metsielams  (obKiatieoil)  (ob»ifitis««0  (ob>i«attiMMl)  .     (abii|aMsn«l>  (eWn^wwl) 

(obligitionil)  euthonty  tuttiorrt>  »u«iority               wlhofity  ••rffcerily 

SMdMty,  recsMmeMlad  rccaMmeMee  receanmMided       recomnieaded  recommended 

OttslMsr  IntheMeusabiH  inUieSaialsbni  inthevetoadtuH    inthaHouiebill  in  tn* Senete  btl 

19731  (H.R.  1M17)  (H.R.  15417)  (H  R.  1M17)          (H.«.  WM)  (H.H  IWM)  ■ 


(ebkietMiial) 

asOMrity 

reooMMeeded 

in  the  I 


(H  R  >«M)< 


TITU  l-OEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 
MANPOWER  ADMtNISTRATION 


.I0»> 


Seleries  end  expense* J38.8i2,08P 

(2S,£tO,000) 

Trust  fund  Iranfler ___-..        (25,M7.0aO) 

Manpower  training  services. — ..'. 905,349,000 

'^  (776,717,000) 

Emargenqr  employ  meat  aasistance 1,000,000,000 

Federal  ueemployment  bsneftts  and  ailowsoesi...        856,600,000 
Advances  to  the  eKSMdad  MMiiiploynsal  cem- 

pensahonaceounl.... 600,000.000 

Federal  gnms  to  StsHi  fof  employmenJ  seniees _ 

Limitation  on  grants  to  States  for  unemployment 

insurance  and  ennployment  services (832,000,000) 


U7,9St.4)00 

(26, 6(0^ 
(2S,9ai,WI^ 
719, 99*.  too 

(829,162,000) 

1,256,000,000 

479,006,900 

120.000,000 

«.7oaoao 


(37,704,060 

(26,  M,  606) 
798.554,600 

,256,600.000 
479,669,000 

i2»,eoo,oeo 

66.700.060 


OOU  '.'•«.* 

(37,7*4,066 

(2M69,000) 
7)9,954,600 

1.2S&tt».000 
479,606,000 

120,000.000 
0.709,006 


;'Ou.\f.fc> 


(37,704,000 


(26,969,000) 
719.(54,000 


s%..i 


1  256.  CM,  000 
475,066,000 

120,000,000 
16,706.000 


(37.704,000 

(') 
. 26. 969, 000) 
719,554,000 

1  250.000,000 
475  000  000 

120,000,000 

66. 7oaoeD 


(37,704,000 

O 
126,989.660) 

719.5S4.006 

1.250.000.000 
475  000. 600 

120.000.000 
66.70O.0W 


(37.704.000 

(n 

719  554  000 

1  250.000.000 

475  000  eoo 

120.000,000 

66,700.000 


(800,300,000)   (820,300,000)   (800,300,000)   (800.300.000)   (800.300.000)   {160  300.000)   (800,300.000) 


ToUl,ManpowerAdministratK)«..-u...„  3. 39t, 601. 099  2. 6e6, 158. 000  2.707,956,060  ^,6«|.98t,«6  2.666,956,006  2.6a.956.000   2,6M.956,666   2  666,986.606 


UBOR  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION        ,.^  ^, 

Salaries  aod  expensss ,„.._1.'.— 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS  ADMINISTRATION 


22.566.000 


25.624;0()0  25. 202.  OOP 


2S.  202. 000 


25.202.000 


25,202,000 


25.202,000 


25.202.000 


Salaries  and  expenses - 

Federal  workmen's  cottipeiiasHon  benefits. 


46,935.000 

.„„.       112,000.0«) 


49,721,000 
81. 992, 000 


48,889.000 
81.992,000 


49,869,000 
81.992.000 


49.139,000 
(1.992.000 


48  889  000 

81.992.000 


49  139.000 
81.992.000 


49,139.000 
ft  992. 000 


Total.  Employment  Standards  Admisfeftrt- 
tion 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses^ ^ ■- 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Salaries  and  eipenMt..j^4fr......ne{i  jjt  ... 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMEUt 


160,935.000 


131. 713,000 


130,981.000 


131.881,000 


131,131,000 


130.881.000 


131,131,0fl» 


131,131.000 


)5,684,€Q0 


69,207.000 


69,207,006 


80.000,000 


72,207,000 


69.207,000 


72.207.000 


=T= 


37,300.000 


45,9(4,000 


44,  784,  ODD 


45.240.000 


45^24al06 


a,  7(4. 000 


4S,24(L000 


72,207,000 


45,240.000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Trust  fund  transfer 

Special  foreign  currency  profram 


20,(19.000 

(772.600) 

100.000 


^t'^ 


309;  000 


24.156.000 

(797,000) 
100,000 


24.196,000 
(797,680) 
309,000 


24.196,(00 

(797. OOO) 

100,000 


24.156,000 
(797, 000) 
100,000 


24, 196, 000 
(797,000) 
100.000 


24,196.000 
1797.000) 
100,000 


20,719,000 


Total.  Depattmentsl  Management. 

Total,  new  budget  (oUiptional)  autfiority. 
Department  of  UW 3,676.207,000 


25,715,000 


24,256.000 


24.505.000 


24,296,000 


24,  256. 000 


24,  296, 000 


24,  296, 000 


2,967.401,006      3,002.289,906      2,975,786,006      2.967,034.006      2,963,288,000        2.667.034,000       2.967.934,000 


TITLE  II-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND  WaFARE 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
MenUl  health 611,294,000 


Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  Ondefinite)., 

Heattii  services  planmng  sad  developmsal 

Heaith  services  delivefy.. —  . 

Tmstfund  trenaNr -.. 

Preventive  health  ssnricsi „4v.,w....< 

listionsl  hselth  statisiits w — ^. 

Footnotw  at  and  at  Ubls.      t    ' 

axy/ui asae— Part  ss 


27,806,000 
467.6S&0QD 

667,006,000 
(4.7U.aOD) 

145.104.000 
16.125.000 


613,  (23, 000 
30,664,000 

330.1(7.000 

751,295,000 
(4,719,000) 

1S7,372.000 
19.264,000 


743, 823,  000 
30,  664  000 

462, 071.000 

751.295.000 
(4,719.000) 

159.872.000 
16.514.000 


851,525,000 
30  664,000 

510.573.000 
844.797,000 

(4.719,000) 
223,(72.000 

».  514,060 


783,  323  000 

727.  573,  000 

783.  323, 000 

783.323  000 

30,664  000 

30,664.000 

»  664  000 

X, 664  000 

4(6,573.000 

US.  587.  000 

4*9.  573.  000 

489.573.000 

796.046.000 

751,295.000 

79(.046,000 

796.046,000 

(4.719,000) 
21  9. 372. 000 

(4.719.000) 
lS9,(72.00C 

(4,719,006) 

?«.  372,000 

(4,711.000 
249,372.000 

19.514.000 

18.514.000 

18,514.000 

16,514,000 

.> 

i»tyota9i»mi*in.'  ^ 
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0€r*«TMEIlTS  Of  lABOt  AW)  HEALTH,  EDOCAIION,  ANO  WELFARE  AfPROfWATIO*  BIU,  tt73  (H.R.  IMS*)  l«W  WOGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-COHFEKNCE  SU¥»«A«Y-C«. 


At*ncy  tni  itam 


1972 

eompirabl* 

tppxapiMtiM 


Bud|t<  nti- 

mttw  o#  iww 

(sMtttkxMl) 

Mtbority. 

Hseat  y«*r 

19731 


Niw  l>ud«tt 
(oWlt«ti«fwO 

rtcotnnMiujM 

in  the  Nous*  bill 

(H.«.  »MJ7) 


Ntw  budgtt 

(tbHfittanal) 

MttMnty 

r  acorn  mend  ad 

mtmSsnjtetiill 

(H.ft.  IMIT) 


Naw  budget 

(obligitiMal) 

Mrthoritv 

recommended 

In  Hte  vetoed  bdl 

(H.R.  15417) 


New  Mget 

(oWi|*<ienel) 

MriiMrity 

reeovmended 

In  the  Heu»  bill 

(H.R.  1S6S4) 


Newbtidgat 
(ofalicattafial) 

MittlOritY 

recommeoded 

in  the  Senate  bill 

(H.R.  1M54) « 


New  budget 

(obligatioial) 

Mthofity 

recommeodM 

in  the  conference 

agreement 

(H.R.  166M)» 


•  '.7»*'-,-/-r>qt.^' 


Retirement  paf  ud  medicil  bentflti  for  eom- 
mtmoned  iMmn  (indeftiiite).._ 


U4. 660,  000 


inn  I 
OOc*  of  the  A*niiuitntor 

Medical  taciiitiet  |«araatee  and  loan  fund 

Total.  HaaNh  Sankaa  tad  Meatol  Health 

A  (laM  mstrstioa ..•••.....-••-"»•.»■ 

Conjdting  of— 

Deftnrte  appropriatiens ^.~. 

lodeinitaaypropnatioM 


12. 497, ooe 
»,  000.  000 


S29,U3,000 
19.457,000 
U,12t,000 


$29,16>.00O 
19,457,000 
19,  IS,  000 


$29. 1«3.  OOO 
19,457.000 
13,129.000 


{29. 163, 000 
19,  457,  000 
13.126,000 


(29,163,000 
19.457.000 
13.121.000 


U9. 163. 000 
19,457,000 
13,12t.OOO 


$29,163,000 
19,457.000 
13,12(^000 


2.9S2,3«,000     1.9(4,351,000     2,227,9»,000     2,54l,«W.000     2,391,238.000     2.HS,251.800       2.391,23^000       2,391,238.000 

1.999,8t2.00«     1.9O4.5KO0e     2,M»,1«,DOO     2.ai,!«4.000     ZMIJIIMO     ^-^S-JiJ-SSS       ^'^i'J^SSS 
52;4«6.0OO  59.827.000  59.827.000  Sa.827.000  59.827.000  59.827,000  i»«2».a)0 


2.331.411,000 
SS,  827,  000 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  Of  HEALTH 


BK)togKS.Undafd»._ „^ ,J'^^  .J-^SSS 

National  Cancer  I B$8tnt»„ 25-^'2°?  J^S^SS? 

Naiionat  H«rt  and  Laa,  loatitirti *%  «*  '^^  ^;  ^i  "52, 

NethwallnrtltirtaefoiUlReaaMdi 43.404,000  U,  415,  OOO 

National  Inrtituta  of  Arthritit,  Mttabolian,  and  ^.  .^  ,..,-.,««, 

0«aalrra  Oiaanaa     153.325.900  lSI,0n.0OO 

National  Institute  of  Neurolocical  Diaaaaa*  and  „,«,»«« 

Stroke      118,722,000  117.877.000 

Nalaanal    Inititiiie   of    AlletYr    and    Infectiatn 

Dueiaa                                        109.156.000  112,649,000 

Nalmri  Instiluia  eVtaMl  DMical  Scleneaa....  173.472, 000  175. 960. 000 
NaliMMl  Inatilula  of  CkiM  Haallli  and  Human 

0«Mio»HNnt             - IIISIO.OOO  127.244,000 

N.lS*riTln..iMi...:: -.---  37,132.000  37,384,000 

NaMoal    Imtilula    of    Envlraomanlal    Hani*  „  ,„.  ,„^  ,->„,,  ^ 

Sciences                                   26,408,000  29,013,000 

R»«rehrio;ircea::;::::: 74.991.000  75,009.000 

Jo*n  E.  Fotarty  International  Center  for  Advanctd  .  „,  „^  .  ,„.  „«„ 

Study  in  the  Health  Scieneet 4.357.000  4,545.000 


9,528.000 
492.205,000 

300,000,000 
46,  991,  000 

167.31(^000 

13O.C7t0OO 

113,414,000 
183.171,000 

i30.4n.ooo 

38,562.000 

30,956.000 
75.073.000 

4.666.000 


9,528,000 
492,205,000 

350,000.000 
54,000,000 

182.000.000 

Its,  000, 000 

136.0(0,000 

160.000.000 
45.000.000 

32. 000. 000 
83.000,000 

6,000,000 


9,  528,  000 

492  205.  000 

320.  000,  000 

49,  795,  000 


8.528.000 

484.705,000 

294, 410. 000 

46,669.000 


173.190.000    166,288,000 
136,403,000    129.073,000 


122,048,000 
192.302,000 

142.257.000 
41.137,000 

31.374.000 
78,244,000 

5,200,000 


113.318,000 
182,270,000 

130.031,000 
38.415,000 

30.713.000 
75,065,000 

4.651.000 


9,528,000 

492,205,000 

320,000.000 

49.795,000 

173,190,000 

136,403,000 

122,048.000 
192,302.000 

142.257.000 
41,137,000 

31. 374. 000 

78,244,000 

5. 200.  OOO 


9. 528. 000 

492. 205. 000 

320,000.000 

49.795,000 

173. 190, 000 

13G.  403,  OOO 

122,048.000 
192,302,000 

142,257,000 
41,137,000 

31.374.000 
78,244.000 

5,  200. 000 


Subtotal.  NIH  research  institute* 1.476.  3J4,  000  1,580,198,000 

Health  maar>wer "f?*?-22S  ^fS-SSS 

Nat«>nal  LibWr  of  M«licine — .  ^i]^^'^  ^S-JS 

Bu«dt««s  and  lacilitMa. ,^SS5•2S  .f^SS'SSS 

OftoWUiaDirectoi 11,324.000  12,042.000 

Scienhlk  ac«»«ies  txnnm  (special  (orwfn  cor-  .^  ...  „^  ^  .,.  _„ 

reaey  pntrani)  25.546.0(0  25.619,000 

Foment  of  MlMmsy«cje«ieies  and  interest  teas*.  *.S«.SSS,  ,.i'S95'SSS 

Gen.ral  research  tupporl  grants (55.212.000)  (54,624,000) 


1,722.983.000 

738.628.000 

28.568,000 

8.500.000 

12,042.000 

25.619,000 
4.000.000 

(60,  700. 000) 


1,899.733.000 

927,178,000 

29.(68.000 

33.480,000 
13,042.000 

25.619.000 
4.000,000 

(60, 700, 000) 


1.793,683.000 

846.428,000 

28.818.000 

12,  580, 000 

12,  542, 000 

25.619,000 

4.000.000 

(60,  700, 000) 


1.705.136,000 

713.003.00) 

28.568,000 

8,500,030 

12,042.000 

25.619.000 
4.000,000 

(60,700.000) 


1,793.683.000 

846.428.000 

28,818,000 

12.  580, 000 

12.542.000 

25.619.000 

4,000.000 

(60. 70*.  000) 


1, 793. 683,  OOO 

846.428,000 

28.818,000 

12.580,000 

12. 542, 000 

25.619.000 

4.000,000 

(80.700,000) 


Tom.  NatKwal  Institute  of  Hearth 2.218,457.000     2,192,556.000     2.548.340.0(0     2.932.120.000     2.7^670.000     2, 496, 8((, 000       2,723.670.000       2,723.670.000 


OFFICE  OF  EDUOTION 

Eleaientan  and  tecaadary  education 

Sdiool  assistance  in  federally  alleetad  iraM. 

Education  lor  the  Itandicaeped 

Vocational  and  adult  education 

Library  resources — 

Educational  renewal 


Educational  activities  ovtrsaat  (sptcial  (•raim 
currency  program) 

Saiartaa  and  eipansas. 


Student  loan  insurance  fund 

PcynMnt  of  participation  sales  insuflicienciaa. 
Civil  rights  educatioa 


1,776,893,000 

611.880.000 
110,090,000 
540,  127.000 
211.209.000 
(13.000.000) 
168. 390. 000 
(155.165.000) 

3.000,000 

64.160.000 

12,765.000 

2,961,000 

9. 799.  OOO  . 


1.786.893,000 
430.910.000 
131  109.000 
542,127,000 
122.730.000 
(14,000,000) 
hs.  500. 000 

(147.500,000) 

5,000.000 
68,360,000 
29. 047. 000 

2,921,000 


2,034.393.000 
671.405.000 
143.609.000 
643.  460, 000 
184.500,000 

<*? 
219, 190. 000 

CO 

3,000.000 
68.360.000 
29,047.000 

2.921.000 


2.036,393.000 
749, 955,  000 
181,859,000 
674. 768, 000 
274,500,000 

259.240,000 

5,000,000 
69.360.000 
29.047,000 

2, 921. 000 


.034.393,000 

681.405.000 
162. 359, 000 
659.162,000 
247,000,000 

238^315, 000 

3.000.000 
68,360.000 
29,047.000 

2,921,000 


1,786.893.000 
641.405.000 
143,609,000 
592,127,000 
149,500,000 

cn 

219.190,000 

3,000,000 
68,360,000 
29.047.000 

2,S21.00& 


.034,393.000 
681.405.000 
162.359,000 
659,1(2.000 
247,000,000 

238,315,000 

m 

3,000.000 
68.360,000 
29,047,000 

2,921.000 


.034,393.000 
681.  405.  000 
162,359.000 
659, 162. 000 
247, 000. 000 

0) 
238. 315. 000 

o 

3,000.000 
68.360,000 
29,047.000 

2,921.000 


Total,  O0lceof  Education. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


3,521,274.000     3,334.597,000     3,999.885,000     4,283.043,000     4,125,962.000     3.636,052.000       4,125,962,000       4.125.962.000 


Grants  to  States  for  public  asaistanea 

Work  incentives 

Grants  lor  construction  and  stalling  of  raltabUita- 

tjon  facilities 

Grenti  tor  the  develepfflenta.ly  disabiad 

Nutrition  pratfams  tor  B»e  elderly 

Research  and  training  activities  overseas  (special 

foreign  currency  prograniX 

Salarlea  and  aipensai 

Trust  tund  transfer 


12.215.134.000    13,344.704,000    13. 36».  704, 000    13.344.704.000    13.344.704,000    13,344,704,000 
259,198  000         455.133,000  (')  455,133,000         455,133,000         455,133,000 


13, 3U,  704, 000 
455.133,000 


13, 344,  704, 000 
455, 133, OOO 


3,  051,  000 
42,540,(00 


8,000.000 
a,  817, 000 
(400,000) 


3S,4U,000 
100, 000, 000 

10, 000. 000 
60.215,000 
((00.000) 


loTc 


000.000 


8,000.000 
60,215,000 
(600,000) 


20.000,000  . 
102,  825, 000 
100,000.000 

8,000,000 
60.  215. 000 
(600.000) 


51.250,000 
100,000,000 

8.  OOO.  000 
60.  215. 000 
(600.000) 


35,465,000 
100, 000, 000 

8,000.000 
60,215,000 
(600,000) 


51,250,000 
100. 000, 000 

8,000.000 
60,215,000 
(600,000) 


51,250,000 
100, 000,  OOO 

8,000,000 
60,215.000 
(600,000) 


Total,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serviet.....  12. 572,  740, 000    14,005,517,000    13,537.919.000    14.090.877.000    14,019.302,000    14,003,517,000      14,019.302.000      14,019.302.000 
SOCIAL SECtJRITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Peymenb «»  saaal  security  trust  funds 2,465.297  000  2,475,485,000 

Special  bwiafHs  lor  disabled  coal  miners 591.839.  OOO  1.526.500.000 

Limrtatlon  on  salaries  and  «xp«ns«s (1,167.394  000)  .1.256.498.000 

Limitation  on  construction (18.194.000)         (1,000,000) 


475. 485.  000 
557  788,000 

256.498,000) 
^1,000,000) 


2  475,485,000  2,475,485,000  2.475,485,000  2.475,485.000  2.475.485.000 

1  526.500,000  1,526,500.000  1.526.500,000  1,526.500,000  1. 526. 500.  OOO 

(1.256.498,000)  (1,256,498,000)  (1,256,498,000)  (1,256,498.0001  (1.256,498,000^ 

(1,000,000)  (1,000,000)  (1,000,000)  (1.000.000)  (1.000.000) 


Total. Social  Security  Administration 3,057,136.000      4.0O1.985.00O      3.033.273.000     4.001.985.000     4.001,985,000      4,001,985,000       4.001,985,000       4.001.985.000 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

ttatioMi  Techmcal  livtituta  for  the  Deaf 

ary  SdMsl  for  Hm  Deaf 


ne^.. 
Heward  IMversity. 


1.580.000 

7.619,000 

17,491,000 

13,371,000 

61,341,000 


1,696,500 
4,694,000 
4,625,000 
9,486,000 
58,881,000 


1,696,500 

4.694,000 

4, 625, 000 

14,446,000 

58,881,060 


1.696,500 

4,694,000 

4.625,000 

15  082.000 

58.881.000 


1.696,500 

4,694.000 

4.625.000 

15,08Z000 

58,881,000 


1,696,500 

4.694,000 

4,625.000 

14,446,000 

58,881,000 


1,696,500 

4,694,000 

4,625,000 

15.082,000 

58,881,000 


1,696,500 

4,694,000 

4.625,000 

15,082  000 

58, 8m. ooe 


Total,  Special  Institutions 101,402.000 


79.382,500 


84. 342. 500 


84.978.500 


84.978,500 


84.342,500 


84:978.900 


M,f7«.S00 


PootnotM  at  uul  of  tebl*. 


October  17,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE. 


seeis 


Afanqr  and  itaa 


Budget  asti-  Naw  budfat  New  budget  New  budget  New  bad«et  New  budfal 

mataaolnaw  (•bilfaUonal)  (oMgatfonaQ  (oMigationaO  (oMIgatianaO  (obllgational) 

(oMi(atlMiaO  autkorlty  aulkoftly  autltarity  airtiMrity  authority 

1972            auttMrity,  racanuaandad  raceaMaandad  racemmeadad  racomaieoded  recammewtef 

comparable           fiscal  year  IntbeHauaeMU  iniheSanatebiH  in  the  vetoed  biH  i«  the  House  bin  in  the  Senate  bil 

apprapriaiion                 U73>  (H.R.  15417)  (H.R.  15417)  (H.R.  15417)  (H.R.  1(654)  (H.R.  1(654)  • 


ftawhudiat 
(oUigatuinai) 

j;j^*||j[ 

In  the  eeofereaca 

agraemani 

(H.R.  16654)  • 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


OOce  for  Civil  Rights 

Trust  fund  transfer 

Departmental  manageweat. 

Trust  fund  transfer 


{10,816,000 
(1,049.000) 
52.141.000 
(5,955,000) 


313,587,000 
(1,1(0.000) 
si  191, 000 
(6, 875, 000) 


}13.587,000 
(1,180.000) 
56,  (n,  000 
(6. 875. 000 


{13,5(7,000 
(1.1(0.000) 
56.  (n.  000 
(6, 875, 000) 


{13,587.000 
(1,180,  soot 
56,893,000 
(6,  875. 0(0) 


$13,587,000 
(1,180,000) 
56.  (93. 000 
(6.875.000) 


Jl 3,  587.000 
(1.180.oeO> 
&6, 193.  000 
(6, 875.  aOO) 


tn.  587. 000 

a,  180  ooc> 

56,(93  000 
(6. 875. 000) 


Total.  Office  of  the  Secretary... 

Total,  new  budget  (obliutlonal)  authority, 
Deoartment  of  HaaHh,  EducatlOR,  aad 

Welfare 

Consisting  of— 

Definite  appropriations ..» 

indefinite  appropriations.. ^.......„...... 

TITLE  III— RELATED  AGENCIES 

Cabinet  CoaHaittaa  on  Opportunities  for  SpaaWh 

Speaking  People 

Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciiiation  Service 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informatioa 

Science  - 

National  CMtmissibn'  on  Marihuana  aad  Ot«f 

Abase 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

Occupatiaaal  Safety  and  Heattb  Maviaw  Caai- 
missioa. -..................*....-.. •.•*•..* 

Railroad  Retirement  Bovd : 

Peymanta  for  military  service  credila 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  eipensea 

U.S.  Soldinn'  Home  (trust  fund  appraprtatiaa): 

Operation  and  maintananea 

CapHal  outlay 

Corporation  for  PuMic  Broadcastint.. 

Consisting  ef-^ 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations 


62.957.000 


70,4(0.000 


70.4(0.000 


70,4«>.000 


70.4(0,000 


70,4«1.000 


70.4(0,000 


70.4(0.000 


IS.  SM,  314, 000    25,648,  ((7, 500    25,494,226,500    28,005.174,500    27.417.615.500    26.4(8.4(5,500     27.417.(15.500     27,417,615.500 

21,533.848.000    25,5(9.040.500    25,434,398,500    27,945.347.500    27.357,788.500    26.  428,  (((.  500      27.  357.  7((.  500      77  357.  7(8  MO 
52,466.000  59,(27,000  59.827.000  51,(27,000  59.827.000  59.«27,000  59.(27000  5S(27.W0 


(W,000 

4(2.000 

10.410,000 

200.000 

1,2a,  eoD 

48.40,000 

2.796,000 

1,633,000 

20,757.000 
(19,(63,000) 

11.5(3.000 

(a  000 

35,000,000 

(30,000,000) 
(5.000.000) 


1.2(0,000 

101,000 

10.650,000 

1,140,000 

50.456,000 

2.  (((.000 

5,979,000 

21,645.000 
(19,(22,000) 

11,5(6,000 

244,000 

45.000.000 

(40,000,000) 
(5.000.000) 


1.260.000 
101,000 

10, 650, 000 

406.000 

1,440,000 

50.456,000 

2,8(8,000 

5,979.000 

21.645,000 
(19, 822, 000) 

11,5(6.000 
244.000 
P) 
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1. 000. 000 

101,000 

10.(50,000 

406,000 

1,140,000 

50,456,000 
2,  ((8, 000 

5,979.000 

21,645,000 
(19,(22,000) 

12.591,000 

2,114,000 

65.000.000 

(65,000,000) 


1,000,000 

101,000 

10. 650, 000 

406.000 

1,440,000 

50.456,000 

2,888.000 

5.979.000 

21.(45,(00 
(19.(22,000) 

12.591,000 

2,114,000 

45,000.000 

(40.000,000) 
0) 


(5.000,000)         (5.000,000 


1.260,000 

101.  (00 

10.650,000 

406,0(0 

1.440,000 
50,456,000 

2,(((.((0 

5, 979, 000 

21.645,000 
(19,(22,000) 

U,5((.000 

244,000 

45.  000.  000 

(40,000.000) 
^5 


1,000.000 

101. 000 

10,650,000 

406,000 

1,440.000 
50.456,000 

2.  (((.000 

5.979,000 

21.645.000 
(19,(22,000) 

12.5(1,000 

2.114.000 

45.  000,  000 

(40. 0(0,  oa() 

(5.000,000) 


1.000,000 

101.000 

10,  650.  ooe 

406.000 

1,440,000 
50  456  000 

2.8(8,000 

5,979,000 

21,645,000 
(19.(22.000) 

12.5(1,000 

2.114,000 
45.000  000 

(40,000.(60) 
(5, 000.  0(0) 


133,537,000         151,3(6,000 


12S,5S7.000 
5.000.000 


146,3(5,000 
5.000.0(0 


106.(65.000 
106,(65,000 


173,970.000 
173, 970, 000 


Total,  new  badget  (ablitationaO  authority 

related  aganctas 

Consist!  nf  of— 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations .—. . 

Oflke  of  Emertency  Praparedness 200.000.000 

•—"—    •  • ' — 

Grand  total,  naw  budfat  (oMigationaO  au- 
thority-  

CsRsistinc  of— 

Defimle  appropriations _»... 

Indafinlta  appropriations 


154,270,000 

149.270,000 

5.000,000 


151.  (K.  (00 

146,  (65. 000 
5.000,000 


154,270,000 

149.270.000 

5.000,000 


164.270.(00 

149,  270,  000 

5,000,000 


>  Indadaa  badiat  amaodmeata  and  other  aatimataa  which  ware  not  considered  by  the  Hoase  in 
connectioa  witiiHJi.  15417,  but  ware  caasidarad  by  tha  Saiwla  in  canaactien  with  H.R.  15417. 
and  by  both  the  House  aad  ttf  Sa^ta  in  caonactiaa  wifli  H.R.  16654,  as  follows: 

Manpawar  traiatait  aaivteaa -J39.000.000 

Limitation  on  grants  to  States  for  uaamptoymant  iaaurmea  and  employment 

servteas (-20,000,000) 

Grants  la  Statas  for  public  atsiitaaca -25. 000, 000 

Work  ineaativaa 455,113,000 

Grants  Ibr  tha  developmaatally  disablad„ 35, 465. 000 

Spadal  banefits  for  disabled  coal  minaia 96(,  712, 000 

Corporation  for  Pubic  Broadcastiag. ^. 45,000.000 

Total 1,440,310,000 


27,3B6,OS(,000    28,767.633.500    2(.  (03, 179, 500    31,354.930.500    30,530.919,500    29,  (03, 440, 500   •  30. 533, 919, 500   •30.538.919,500 

27, 338.502,000    28,702,(06,500    2(.  543, 35L  500    31,295.103.500    30,474,092.500    29.53(,(21.500     30.474.0(2.500      30. 474, 092. 506 
57,4(6,000  64,(27,000  59,(27,000  50,(27,000  (4,827,000  64,827,000  64,827,000  64,827,(00 

'  Not  eonstdered. 

>  Section  409  of  the  Sonata  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  the  total  aamot  ef  the  bill 
to  ^,(03,448,500,  provided  that  no  single  approphatJOfl  or  activity  is  reduced  by  mora  dtan 


10 

•  Section  409  of  the  bU I  will  authorize  the  Prestdent  te  reduce  tha  total  anioua  (of  the  bill  to 
(29.300.000,000,  provided  that  no  smgte  appropriation  or  activity  ii  reduced  by  nnora  tbao  13 
petceal. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  SpeoJnr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  have  until 
midnight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
syivanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
1467.  PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS  OF 
AMERICAN  SAMOANS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  Ttsport  and  stdtte- 
ment  on  the  bill  (HJl.  1467)  to  amoad 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  personal  exemptions  in  the 
case  of  American  Samoans: 


OoMVBSKCB  BBTonr  (H.  Bkpt.  No.  93-1007) 

Tbs  oommittoe  of  eonf«r«noe  on  tbe  dla- 
•gTMlng  TotM  of  tlM  two  HouM*  on  tba 
ame&dmuitB  ot  tba  ScnAte  to  the  bUl  (H.B. 
14S7)  to  vxmnA  tba  IntemiLl  Revenue  (Tode 
of  1864  with  raapect  to  peraonAl  ax«ii^>tloDs 
In  the  caae  of  American  Ramfmnii.  baring 
□let  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reoommand  to 
their  reepe^va  Houaea  as  folloiwi: 

That  the  Senate  racede  fron  Ita  amend- 
menta  numbered  4  and  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amandmenta  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  3,  and  S.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Hotiae  rooade  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  i«ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  llouae 
recede  from  tie  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntuabered  S.  and  agree 
to  the  aame  with  va  amendment,  as  follows: 

Oil  page  t,  line  S3,  of  the  Senate  engroaeed 
ametMkaenta,  strike  out  "4"  and  tnaert:  "8". 

And  tha  Senate  agree  to  the  aame. 


Amendment  ntunbered  •:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  azid  agree 
to  the  aanks  with  an  amaxulmant,  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  line  3,  of  the  Senate  engroaeed 
amendments,  strike  oat  "ft"  azMl  tnaert :  "4". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  aame. 
W.  D.  Mnxa. 
At,  TTluiaii, 
iutm  A.  Bubo, 
JoBM  W.  BTaima, 
Jtautom  M.  Bsm. 
Managtrt  <m  tAe  Part  of  tK*  Bouse. 

RvaaKLi.  B.  liOira, 

WatxacB  T.  BsJiwaii, 
Manofen  oat  Me  Pmrt  of  tAe  Sannte.  ;. 


JonfT 


TRS 


EZPLANATOBT     STATXlCXirT     OF 

OoKMrrrai  or  OoitFiaaics 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae 
and  the  Senate  at  the  eoalerenoe  on  the 
disagreeing  votea  of  tha  two  Houaaa  on  the 
amendmante  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
1467)  to  amend  the  Intamal  Bevenua  Coda 
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of  1954  wtth  r8«pect  to  penonal  examptlons 
in  Um  cam  of  AmcrlcAQ  8a moan*,  •ubmit  the 
roUoirlng  Joint  statement  to  the  Houae  KOi 
Vbm  Senate  in  upUnatlon  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

Amendment*  Ninnbered  1  and  2:  The  bill 
aa  paMed  by  the  House  extends  the  preaent 
law  definition  of  a  "dependent"  for  pur- 
poMs  of  claiming  an  Income  tax  pereooal 
exemption  to  Include  nationals  of  the  United 
States  who  otherwise  woxild  qualify  as  de- 
pendents but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
cltUens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  also  eliminate*  the  provi- 
sion of  existing  law  which  llmlU  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  national  but  not  a  cltlaen 
of  the  United  States  to  one  penonal  exenip- 
tlon.  In  practice  thaee  changes  will  have  ap- 
plication to  American  Samoans.  Under  the 
bUl  as  passed  by  the  House,  these  changee 
were  to  be  effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  1970. 

Senate  amendments  numbered  1  and  3 
makes  these  changee  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1071  rather  than 
after  1970. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  3  removes  a  discrimination 
in  existing  law  against  the  spouse  of  an  em- 
ployee In  a  community  property  State  who 
dies  before  the  employee.  OeneraUy,  an  ee- 
tate  tax  exclusion  Is  provided  for  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  a  survivor  annuity  to 
the  extent  It  Is  attributable  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  employer,  in  a  common  law 
State  where  the  nonemployee  (often  the 
wife)  dies  first,  no  value  lepieeentlng  the 
employer's  contributions  Is  Included  in  her 
estate  tax  base.  In  a  community  property 
State,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  community  property  laws,  half  of  the 
value  of  an  anoiulty  Is  Included  In  the  es- 
tate tax  base  of  the  nonemployee  spouse 
even  though  attributable  to  employer  con- 
tributions. The  Senate  amendment  removes 
this  discrimination  against  a  nonemployee 
spouse  In  a  eommxinlty  property  State. 

t^e  House  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  Under  existing 
law  (sec.  809(d)  (5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954).  In  computing  the  gain  from 
operations  of  a  life  Insurance  company,  a 
deduction  Is  allowed  In  an  amount  equal  to 
3  percent  of  the  premiums  attributable  to 
nonpartlclpatlng  contracts  of  life,  accident, 
and  health  Insurance  Issued  or  renewed  for 
periods  of  6  years  or  more.  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  4  provided  that,  for  this 
purpose,  the  period  for  which  any  contract  Is 
issued  or  renewed  was  to  Include  the  period 
for  which  It  Is  guaranteed  renewable. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  S  extends  for  a  years  (until 
January  1,  1978)  the  provision  of  the  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1958  which  pro- 
vides that  a  deduction  for  accrued  vacation 
pay  Is  not  to  be  denied  solely  because  the 
liability  for  It  to  a  specific  person  has  not 
been  fixed  or  beoauee  the  liability  for  It  to 
each  Individual  cannot  be  computed  with 
reasonable  aocuracy.  Foar  a  corporation  to 
obtain  this  deduction  the  employee  must 
have  performed  the  qualifying  service  neces- 
sary under  a  plan  or  policy  which  provides 
for  vacations  with  pay  to  qualified  employees 
and  the  plan  or  policy  must  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  employees  involved  before 
the  beginning  of  the  vacation  year. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
nient. 

Amendment  numbered  6;  Under  existing 
law,  an  itemised  dednetlon  Is  allowable  for 
State  and  local  general  sales  taxes.  Generally, 
a  general  sales  tax  mtist  apply  at  a  uniform 
rate,  but  existing  law  permits  the  rate  of  a 
sales  tax  on  motor  vehicles  to  he  lower  than 
the  general  sales  tax  rate.  If  the  rata  of  a 


State  or  local  sales  tax  on  mot<»'  vehicles  is 
higher  than  the  general  sales  tax  rate  no 
part  of  the  tax  paid  Is  deductible. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  8  provides 
that,  where  the  rate  of  a  State  or  local  sales 
tax  on  motor  vehicles  Is  higher  than  the 
general  sales  tax  rate,  that  part  of  the  tax 
paid  which  Is  equal  to  a  tax  Imposed  at  the 
general  sales  tax  rate  will  be  deductible. 
This  change  Is  to  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  January  1,  1971. 

The  Hotise  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  7  amended  the  effective  date 
of  section  308  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
which  provided  that  capital  gains  and  stock 
option  mcome  which  Is  attributable  to  for- 
eign sources  Is  to  be  treated  as  receiving  pref- 
erential treatment  for  purposes  of  the  mini- 
mum tax  If  the  foreign  country  Impoees  no 
significant  amount  of  tax  with  respect  to 
these  Items  of  Income.  This  provision  was 
made  applicable  by  the  1971  Act  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1999  (the  effective  date 
of  the  minimum  tax).  Senate  amendment 
niimbered  7  made  this  provision  Inapplicable 
In  certain  cases  to  transfers  In  which  deliv- 
ery occurred  before  June  25,  1971. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mnxs, 
Al  Uxxjcan, 
Jamxs  a.  BiraKX. 
John  W.  BTmKsa, 
Jackson  E.  Bktts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
russxix  b.  lonq, 
Clinton  Anoekson, 
Waixacx  F.   BairNrrr, 
Managers  on  tfie  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H H.  1,  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  1)  to  ainend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  Improve 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  un- 
der the  OASDI  program,  to  make  im- 
provemoita  in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal -State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children,  with  Incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  cftpacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
14,  1972.) 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1  as  it  passed  the 
n.S.  Senate  would  have  cost  more  than 
$18  billion  in  its  fh-st  full  year.  The  House 
conferees  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Senate  over  the  course  of  4  days,  and 
we  have  managed  to  bring  the  cost  of 
this  bill  down  to  less  than  one-third  of 
that  $18  billion— down  to  $5 .3  billion, 
which  Is  actually  much  less  than  HJfl.  1 
would  have  cost  as  it  passed  the  House. 


I  Insert  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
the  overall  cost  effects  of  H  Jl.1 : 

Outgo  over  preaent  lav  calendar  1974 
lausT  ruNse 

BiUions 

Social  security  cash  benefits g).  3 

Hospital    InsTirance i.o 

Supplementary  medical  insurance .  1 

Total   4.0 

OXNKBAI.    aXVKNTTm 

Supplementary  security  Income l.g 

Pood   stamp   caah-out ,3 

Poster    care .2 

Medicaid --— .8 

Supplementary   medical   Insiiranoe .4 

Total   - 1.3 

Grand   Total 6.3 

The  Senate  had  made  583  amendments 
to  the  House  bill  and  the  conferees  went 
over  every  one  of  them.  I  admit  that  the 
House  conferees  were  tough.  We  had  to 
be  tough.  We  insisted  time  after  time  that 
the  Senate  drop  provisions  which  had 
substantial  costs  and  we  did  this  even 
when  a  Senate  provision  had  considera- 
ble merit.  And  frankly,  we  were  Just  as 
tough  on  ourselves.  The  Senate  had 
dropped  three  Important  but  costly  pro- 
visions from  the  House  version  of  HH.  1, 
and  the  House  receded  on  those  three 
provisions  even  though  they  had  much 
merit. 

Despite  all  this,  this  bill  still  contains 
the  most  far-reaching  provisions  of  a 
social  security  bill  since  we  passed  medi- 
care in  1965. 

The  bill  makes  many  Important 
changes  in  the  cash  social  security  pro- 
grams— for  example,  raising  the  earnings 
test  amount,  increasing  payments  to 
widows,  tmd  providing  a  special  mini- 
mum benefit. 

In  the  medicare  and  medicaid  area,  we 
have  made  almost  100  changes  including 
medicare  for  the  disabled  and  a  special 
program  for  those  suffering  from  killing 
kidney  diseases. 

The  bill  contains  a  brand  new  Federal 
program  of  assistance  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  who  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  live  on.  This  new  program  will 
Ekssure  that  virtually  no  aged  person  will 
have  to  live  below  the  poverty  level. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
has  three  major  areas  of  change,  social 
security  benefits,  medicare  and  medicaid, 
and  public  assistance.  I  Intend  to  go  over 
each  of  these  areas  a  little  later. 

But  before  I  do  so,  let  me  refresh  the 
Memben  of  the  House  on  the  leglslattre 
history  of  this  Wll.  In  the  last  Congress, 
the  House  passed  two  separate  bills,  one 
on  welfare  reform  and  one  on  social  se- 
curity and  medicaid  and  medicare  and 
sent  them  to  the  other  body.  The  Senate 
never  did  approve  the  welfare  reform  bill 
and  did  not  send  us  the  other  bill  until 
two  days  before  the  end  of  a  Congress 
that  quit  on  January  3.  Clearly  it  was  Im- 
possible at  that  time  to  complete  a  con- 
ference. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  Senate's 
lack  of  reeponslbUity  on  this  matter,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  tmd  Means  In  the 
first  days  of  this  Congress  In  January 
1971,  reconsidered  and  Improved  the  pro- 
vlsions  in  both  the  earlier  bUls  and  in- 
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ctnded  them  in  HJl.  1.  Tlie  cammMtoe 
worked  hard  on  this  bill,  repotting  it  to 
the  House  on  May  38,  1971.  Th«  House 
passed  the  bill  on  June  23,  1971.  Ttie  bUl 
was  in  the  Senate  for  almost  16  months; 
it  was  not  sent  over  here  until  Just  before 
the  Columbus  Day  weekend. 

I  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate 
the  concern  of  Members  about  havinff  te 
consider  this  important  legislation  in  the 
last  days  of  a  Congress.  They  have  no 
stronger  objections  to  it  than  I  did.  Bat 
I  and  the  rest  of  the  House  conferees  were 
not  willing  to  let  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  other  body  once  again  keep  the 
American  people  from  having  the  bene- 
fit of  the  many  Important  provisions  of 
this  legislation.  In  order  to  facilitate 
Members'  consideration  of  this  bill,  there 
is  available  not  only  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  but  also  a  brief  simmiary 
of  all  the  provisions  in  the  bill  as  It  will 
look  when  enacted. 

PBOVISIOKS  KCLATIira  TO  THK  OSBOI  FKOQaAK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report  relating  to  the  old-age 
survivors  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram were  agreed  to  with  the  general 
purpose  of  including  In  the  bill  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  and  Senate  which 
were  In  disagreement  that  could  be  fi- 
nanced without  imduly  increasing  social 
security  tax  rates. 

There  were  some  provisions  in  the 
House-passed  bill  that  would  have  re- 
quired substantial  tax  increases  which 
had  to  be  omitted  from  the  ccniference 
report  for  this  reason.  These  Inchided 
provisions  to  provide  an  additional  drop- 
out year  for  each  15  years  of  covered 
service  of  a  worker,  which  would  have 
cost  0.25  percent  of  ptonroU,  the  provlston 
for  eliminating  the  actnarlal  reduction 
on  a  benefit  subsequently  aiq;)Ued  for, 
which  would  have  cost  CIS  percent  of 
payroll,  and  the  provision  for  combining 
the  earnings  of  worktag  couples  which 
would  have  cost  0.20  percent  of  payroll. 
These  were  all  meritorious  amendments 
but  their  combined  cost  of  0.58  percent 
of  pasrroll  would  have  required  substan- 
tial tax  increases  in  future  years. 

A  number  of  Senate  amendments  were 
also  eliminated  in  order  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  the  bill.  These  included  liberal- 
izing the  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
blind  for  disability  benefits,  raising  the 
earnings  llmitetion  far  above  the  in- 
crease conteined  in  the  House  bill,  bene- 
fits for  dependent  brothers  and  sisters 
and  providing  actuarially  reduced  boie- 
flts  at  age  60  for  workers  and  at  age  55 
for  widows. 

The  conference  report  nevertheless 
contains  many  significant  Improvements 
in  the  socisil  security  cash  benefits  pro- 
gram. It  Increases  benefits  for  widows 
and  widowers  which  are  acq^Ued  for  at  or 
after  65  from  82 '>^  percent  to  100  percent 
of  the  benefit  of  a  deceased  spouse.  It  In- 
creases the  ecunings  limitation  from 
$1,680  to  $2,100  a  year  and  reduces  the 
rate  at  which  benefits  are  withheld  to  $1 
In  benefits  to  $2  of  earnings  for  all  earn- 
ings over  that  amx)imt.  It  provides  a  spe- 
cial minimum  benefit  of  $170  a  month  f<u- 
workers  with  30  years  of  covered  employ- 
muit.  It  provides  higher  benefits  for  po*- 
sons  who  continue  to  work  after  age  65.  It 
fHlminatfw  the  discrimination  in  deter- 


mining beneflto  and  eUglbUlty  for  men  as 
compared  to  women  workan.  It  reduces 
the  waiting  period  for  disali^ty  benefflto 
from  6  months  to  5  months. 

In  addition  to  these  >mendmmts,  the 
conference  report  contains  more  than  20 
additional  improvements  In  the  social  se- 
curity cash  beneflte  program. 

Benefit  payments  under  the  program 
will  be  Increased  by  $2.3  billion  In  the 
first  full  jrear  they  are  In  effect. 

Fsovwoira  BSLA-mro  to  trz   uzmcAXi  and 
MZDicAm  raoGBAMB 

The  provisions  of  H  Jl.  1  as  adopted  by 
the  conference  committee  would  make  a 
great  number  of  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
gniDs. 

First,  the  bill  would  cover  social  secu- 
rity disabled  beneficiaries  under  medi- 
care ^ectlve  next  July.  This  provision 
win  be  at  direct  benefit  to  more  than  1^ 
million  severely  disabled  Americans. 

Second,  the  conference  committee  re- 
port would  provide  protection  against  the 
costs  of  hemodialysis  and  kidney  trans- 
plantation for  almost  all  Americans 
afflicted  with  that  disease  beginning  af- 
ter the  third  month  of  treatment.  This 
provision  wlD  help  some  of  the  most 
sorely  afOlcted  people  in  the  Nation.  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  on  many 
occasions  recently  where  an  individual 
could  benefit  from  hemodialysis  treat- 
ment but  his  failure  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  it  meant  that  he  faced  death  in- 
stead. When  H.R.  1  becomes  law,  this 
will  no  longer  happen. 

Third,  the  conference  approved  a 
provision  that  will  cover  chiropractors 
under  medicare  beglimlng  next  July. 
I  know  that  many  Members  have  Intro- 
duced k>ills  on  this  subject  and  I  know 
that  fact  Infiuenced  the  House  conferees 
to  a  large  degree. 

I  want  to  make  one  comment  about 
the  conference  committee  amendment  to 
this  provision.  The  conference  committee 
amendment  is  designed  to  assure  that 
chiropractors  deal  only  with  their  cus- 
tomary major  field.  We  do  not  expect 
or  Intend  an  over-technical  interpreta- 
tion of  "subluxation;"  what  we  do  in- 
tend is  that  the  generally  accepted  defi- 
nition of  this  term  be  applied. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  conteined  some  90  other  pro- 
visions which  •will  make  many  other  ad- 
justments and  Improvements  in  medicare 
and  medicaid  benefits  and  which  will 
make  many  needed  improvements  in  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams. These  provisions  are  the  result  of 
many,  many  months  of  work  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  beginning  in  early 
1970.  Many  of  these  changes  are  long 
overdue  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  can 
finally  see  them  becoming  part  of  the 
law. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  all  90  of 
them — they  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
summary  of  provisitms  which  have  been 
9iade  availaisle  to  the  Members  and 
which  I  will  insert  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  in  my  stetement.  However,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  a  few  of  them  which  I 
regard  as  having  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

As  many  Members  know,  the  aged  pay 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  part  B  In  medi- 


care  through  monthly  premiums.  Hie 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, provides  that  these  premium 
amounte  paid  by  the  a«red  wlU  be  In- 
creased in  the  future  at  a  rate  no  faster 
than  social  security  cash  beneflto  are 
Increased. 

The  conference  committee  approved 
provisions  which  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  professional  standard 
review  organizations.  These  organiza- 
tions, which  will  be  composed  solely  of 
physicians  practicing  In  an  area,  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the  review  of 
the  utilization  and  quality  of  services 
provided  under  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs.  They  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  determination  of  reasonable 
charges  under  medicare  and  medicaid, 
only  whether  the  services  provided  are 
sound  and  proper.  Safeguards  are  in- 
cluded which  will  protect  the  public's 
Interest  including  appeal  procedures  and 
provisions  to  prevent  pro  forma  perform- 
ance. It  may  very  well  be  that  this  will 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
provlBlons  of  the  bill.  These  organiza- 
tions, which  have  already  been  set  up  In 
many  Stetes  including  California.  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois,  have  already  proven  that  they 
can  do  the  job.  I  expect  that  as  the  phv'- 
sicians  who  are  involved  in  these  pro- 
grams consult  with  and  advise  physlciaixs 
in  other  areas,  we  will  see  a  rapid  exp«n- 
sion  of  the  number  of  these  organizations 
over  the  next  few  years. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  coverage  of 
inpatient  care  In  mental  Institutions  for 
children  covered  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. Under  present  law,  coverage  is 
provided  only  for  people  85  jrears  of  age 
and  over.  This  provision  wUl  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  many  young  people  who  suffer 
from  mmtal  conditions,  pcirticularly  be- 
cause the  House  conferees  insisted  that 
any  addiUcnal  funds  be  spent  only  for 
active  treatment  wtilch  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  lead  to  discharge  of  the 
young  person  from  the  mental  hospital. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Members 
to  describe  any  more  of  these  provisions, 
but  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  read  the 
long  list  of  them  in  the  summary  docu- 
ment and  conclude  as  I  have  that  these 
provisions  represent  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  since  th^r  original  enactment 
in  1965. 

FaovmioNS  bzlattno  to  sbcial  sbcuktit 


The  cost  of  the  additional  beneflte  in 
the  OASDI  and  medicare  programs  are 
fully  financed  by  changes  In  the  tax 
rates  paid  by  employers  and  employees. 

Under  present  law  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  92-336,  the  OASDI  tax  rate  is 
scheduled  to  remain  at  4.6  percent  from 
now  through  calendar  year  1977.  Be- 
ginning in  1978,  it  is  scheduled  to  decline 
to  4.5  percent  and  remain  at  that  level 
through  the  year  3010  and  Increase  to 
5.35  percent  beginning  in  the  year  2011. 
Under  the  conference  report,  the  OASDI 
tex  rate  would  be  Increased  to  4.85  per- 
cent in  1973  and  remain  at  that  rate 
through  1977.  Beginning  In  1978,  the 
OASDI  tox  rate  would,  under  Uie  con- 
ference report,  go  down  to  4.8  percent 
and  remain  at  that  rate  untO  the  year 
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2010.    Beginning   In   the   year   2011,   It 
would  Increase  to  5  J5  percent. 

I  call  to  tbe  attention  of  the  Mem- 
ber* of  the  House  that  these  tax  rates 
are  lower  for  the  next  38  years  than  the 
tax  rates  which  would  have  been  effec- 
tive under  the  law  prior  to  the  time  it 
was  amended  by  PubUc  Law  92-336. 
Under  that  prior  law.  the  OASDI  tax 
rate  would  have  Increased  to  5  percent 
for  calendar  years  1973  through  1975  and 
Increased  again  to  5.15  percent  beginning 
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in  1976  and  would  have  remained  at  that 
level  thereafter. 

The  hospital  Insurance  tax  rates 
would  be  increased  under  the  conference 
report  in  order  to  finance  the  extension 
of  the  medicare  program  to  social  secu- 
rity disability  beneflciarles.  These  tax 
rates  were  rsdsed  by  Public  Law  92-336 
In  order  to  make  up  the  actuarial  deficit 
that  was  building  up  in  the  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund.  As  amended  by  that 
legislation,  the  hospital  insurance  tax 


rate  is  scheduled  to  Increas*  to  OJ  per- 
cent for  the  years  1973  through  1977;  to  1 
percent  for  1978  through  1906;  to  l.i 
percent  for  1988  through  1990;  and  fi- 
nally to  1.2  percent  beginning  in  1993. 
Under  the  conference  report,  the  new 
schedule  of  rates  for  the  hospital  insur- 
ance tax  would  be  1  percent  for  1973 
through  1977;  1.2  percent  for  1978 
through  1980;  1.3  percent  for  1981 
through  1986;  and  1.4  percent  beginning 
in  1986. 1  include  at  this  point  two  tables 
on  the  tax  rates: 


COMPARISON  or  COWTmBUTIOH  RATES  (EMPtOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES.   EACH) 

Uap«r«Mlt 


CiiMdar 


OASDI 


Hl> 


Tttil 


fttmnt  law : 

SIO  JOO  bat*  In  1973;  f\2jaO0  but  in  1174; 
automatic  tharwftar... 


l>73-77 

4.M 

0l9O 

S.50 

l»7t-« 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1916-92 

4.50 

1.10 

5.60 

H9«7 

4.50 

1.20 

5.70 

199S-aiO 

4.  SO 

<1.20) 

(5.70] 

2011  + 

S.39 

1.20:i 

<«.ss: 

ywn      OASM 


mi 


T«M 


CMrfaraoM  CMHwttM  M: 

nojOObawlnI973;n2.0aOI 
antMMtk  tltarMftar 


I  in  1974; 


1973-77 

197S-» 

19S1-9S 

19«-*7 

1999-2010 

2011  + 


4.85 
4.10 
4.0 
4.10 
4.90 
5.95 


l.QO 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 


5.«S 
6.05 
6.15 
6.25 


a:s^  n\ 


•  CMt  HtioialH  tor  hospital  tniuranet  art  nud«  for  i  25-r«ir  oariod  only  . 

DOLLAR  ktKUm  Of  EMPLOYEE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  COHTWBUTIOHS  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1973  AND  1974-FOR  saECTED  LEVELS  OF  ANNUAL  EARNINGS 


Coflbibvtion 
rali(p«rcMO 


cevortd  aarninfs 


Madian  aarninta  (mala) 
(97,433  far  1973; 
$7,804  fo(  1974) 


Minimum  wa(a  aarnar 
{3,328  earnings 


1973: 

Praaant  law  niOJOO) 

Conttranca  Wl  (fl0,i00) T  . 

1974  n^ 

Praawrt  law  fll2.000L- . 

Conftraoea  Mil  312^00). 


IS 

in 

IS 

5.95 


tS94.00 
131.00 

in.09 

TOLM 


)40S.82 
434.93 

429.22 
456.53 


S183.04 
194.69 

183.04 
194.69 


I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  while 
the  combined  tax  rates  including  both 
the  OASDI  8uid  hospital  insurance  tax 
rates  would  be  higher  in  future  years 
under  HJl.  1  than  they  would  have  been 
before  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  was 
amended  this  year,  that  the  '  '  rate 
schedule  for  the  OASDi  progrt  r-  alone 
has  been  reduced  and  that  the  uicrease 


in  the  taxes  that  workers  and  employers 
will  be  paying  in  the  future  are  going 
primarily  into  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  in  order  to  provide  hoepltal 
insurance  benefits  to  disability  benefi- 
ciaries and  to  make  up  the  actuarial 
deficit  that  had  existed  in  the  hospital 
insurance  trust  fund. 
Ttie  fiscal  effects  of  the  provisions  in 


the  bm  on  the  medicaid  program  are 
quite  substantial.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wdf  ture  estimates 
that  Federal  eatpendttures  under  medic- 
aid will  be  reduced  by  almost  $500  mil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year  and  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  Ulhon  dollars  next  fiscal 
year.  I  Insert  at  this  point  a  table  <m 
medicaid  costs  and  savings  In  HJEl.  1: 


COST  IMPACT  ON  MEDICAID  Of  H.R.  I  (CONFERENCE  VERSION) 
(DaSar  aaaounb  in  antanal 


Fiieal  yaar— 


Ellactiva  data 


1973 


1974 


Sac  201.  OtaabM  aiidar  nMdieart Jaiy  1973 

Sac.  204.  Clunta  in  SMI  daductiUa Jamtarv  19>3" 

Sac  207.  I «»(*»•»  for  utilization  ra»lr» July  1973 

Sac  209.  Coit-al)aria|  andar  madteaid Jaaaary  1973 """ 

Sac  209.  OolannwMtien  of  paymants  for  familias    January  1974 

undar  madicaid. 

Sac  224  UaMts  o«  SNH^CF  payaMBti. Jawury  1973 

Sac  231.  Mainttnanca  oi  affort. Enactad 

Sac  235.  Managamaot  informatlofl  tystaoi January  1972 

Sac  247.  Laval  ol  cara  radairamaots January  1973 

Sac    249a.    100    parcaat    ratabunaoMnt    SNH    Octo6ar  1972 

Inipadon. 


+« 


-44 


-U 

-540 

+10 

-6 

+14 


-W 

+« 
-152 

-99 
+1S 

-22 
-600 

+  10 
-14 

+n 


Fiacalyaar— 


Eflactiva  data 


1973 


1974 


Sac  249E.  rrtia  XIX  (AiiMity  for  radplants  a< do_ +J39 

social  sacurity  banaflt  incraau. 
Sac  271.  incraaswl  matdiini,  Puarta  Rkaaod  tha    Jidy  1971 +10 


Virgin  litanda. 

Sac  Z99B.  Covorata  a<  naotally  iR  cWMran January  1973.. 

Sac  299E.  90  parcwrt  funding  of  family  ptaaning    Octobar  1972.. 

Mrvicas. 
Sac  2991.  Covarig*  ol  ranal  disaasa July  1973 


+13 


+$10 

+10 

+110 
+32 

-17 


Tatil  fscal  inyael. 


-470 


-746 


PBOVmOlfS  ■SLATIITO   TO    WSLTAJU   FSOOKAMa 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  very  worth- 
while and  significant  improvements 
which  was  made  through  this  bill  is  the 
provision  for  supplemental  income  secu- 
rity for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons. At  the  present  time  these  persons 
receive  muhtance  through  a  great  variety 
of  State  programs  administered  by  the 
State  welfare  agencies  under  widely 
varying  provisions  as  to  eligibility  and 
payment. 

The  conference  committee  report 
would  create  a  single  Federal  program 


administered  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration with  uniform  Federal  bene- 
fits and  uniform  eligibility  requirements. 
■nie  program  entitled.  "Supplemental 
Security  Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind, 
and  Disabled,"  would  assure  to  other- 
wise eligible  persons  a  monthly  income 
of  $130  if  they  have  no  other  Income.  For 
a  couple  the  amoimt  would  be  $195;  820 
of  any  type  of  income,  social  security 
benefits  or  otherwise,  would  be  exempted 
so  that  persons  with  some  other  income 
would  be  assured  $150  a  month  if  single 
and  $215  if  married  to  an  eligible  spouae. 


The  specloJ  minimum  which  we  estab- 
lished for  social  security  beneficiaries, 
would  assure  to  a  person  with  30  years  of 
earnings  under  social  security  at  least 
$170  a  mtHith.  This  would  give  some 
recognition  of  an  individual's  eamngs 
or  savings  during  his  working  lifetime 
and  an  even  larger  income  if  he  has 
worked  for  30  years.  In  addltlmi.  the 
aged,  blind  auid  disabled  would  have  ex- 
empted $65  a  month  of  earnings  and  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  of  earnings,  there- 
by encouraging  them  to  continue  in  such 
employment  as  they  may  be  able  to  do. 
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Tbe  blind  vould  h*?e  limU&r  exemp- 
tions together  with  an  asnirance  that 
they  would  have  no  less  of  their  InooRne 
from  other  soiuces  dlsreg9irded  than  they 
do  today. 

Resources,  which  eligible  individuals 
might  have,  include  the  home  and  sur- 
rounding land  if  the  value  doea  not  ex- 
ceed a  reasonable  amount,  household 
goods,  personal  effects,  an  automobile. 
and  up  to  $1,500  in  other  resources — 
savings,  cash  surrender  value  of  life  in- 
surance, bonds,  et  cetera — if  single,  and 
up  to  $2,250  if  married.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  this  should  result  in  anyone 
that  is  now  eligible  under  a  State  pro- 
gram becoming  ineligible  the  conference 
report  provides  that  anyone  ellgibte  un- 
der a  State  program  immediately  prior 
to  the  new  Federal  program  which  goes 
into  effect  in  January  1974.  would  be 
assured  of  c^MitlnuIng  eligibility. 

Definitions  for  Winrtness  and  disabil- 
ity similar  to  those  being  xiaed  for  so- 
cial security  bencAdarles  would  be  estab- 
lished but  no  one  would  lose  rilglbUlty 
because  of  these  who  has  been  eligible 
under  a  State  program. 

States  which  have  nudntained  higher 
levels  of  payment  than  those  provided 
would  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  make 
supplemental  payments  and  for  these  to 
be  administered  by  the  Depaurtment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  W^are.  The 
Federal  OoTemment  would  pay  any  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  would  guarantee 
the  States  that  their  1972  level  ol  need 
could  be  met  together  with  the  cash  val- 
ue of  food  stamps  without  the  State  hav- 
ing to  expend  more  than  they  aqjent  in 
1972. 

Special  proviaions  are  made  for  n9U'- 
cotic  addicts  and  alcoholics  to  assure  that 
rehabilitation  services  are  pcorlded 
wherever  they  are  available  and  that 
paymMits  are  made  through  third  parties 
rather  than  giving  the  addicts  checks 
for  cash. 

Severely  disabled  children  under  age 
18  would  be  eligible  for  help. 

HJJ.  1  TITU  III 
[Dalian  in  millionsl 


Fiacal  yaar- 


iSn       1974 


1975 


Calan- 

dar 

1974 


CURRENT  LAW 

Paymants t2, 100  J2, 100    «.  200     J2. 150 

Adoilnistratioa UO  190         200          196 

Subtotal 2.290  2,290     Tmo       T^ 

Food  stamp* 390  300         310          306 

Total _ 2.580  TmO     27710       iltt 

H.R.  1  ======== 

Maintenanca  paymants 2,100  2.800      3,500       3,500 

Hoidharmlass 150        300          300 

Admimatration 280  370         3S0          350 

Subtotal 2,390  3,320     4.150       4,150 

J4  pass  through ,.       .33        .25 

Subtotal 2,413  ilis     MSO       4,150 

Food  stamps 300         ISO  

Total 2.713  3.495     4,150       4.150 

Nat  cost  ovar  current  law..       133  905      1,440       1,505 


These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the 

major  provisions  of  this  important  bill. 
I  now  submit  a  summary  of  the  bUl,  in- 
cluding further  detail.  I  Insert  it  in  the 


tuccmo  Immedlateiy  foUoving  tbeee  re- 
marks, alaog  with  aiMltlonal  taUea. 

In  the  field  of  family  welfare  pro- 
grams, the  Coounlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  devoted  a  grMit  deal  of  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  admlnls- 
tratlon  and  to  the  views  of  other  Mem- 
bers and  sources  during  1989.  1970,  and 
early  1971.  H.R.  1,  as  you  will  recall,  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  June,  1971.  For 
over  15  months  It  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finuice  and  a 
large  number  of  complex  public  assist- 
ance aunendmenta,  completely  divergent 
from  those  passed  by  the  House  were 
included  in  it  ae  H  flnaJly  passed  the 
Senate.  We  frankly  do  not  feel  that  in  a 
week's  time  we  could  understand,  much 
less  arrive  at  a  reaaonable  compromise 
between  these  new  Senate  proviaions  and 
the  House  bill.  Accordingly,  we  reluc- 
tantly put  aside  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  well 8u%  reform  of  the 
family  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  1  we  are  bringing 
the  House  major  and  needed  improve- 
ments in  caush  social  secorlty,  medicare, 
medicaid  azul  asslstaoee  for  needy  bUnd, 
disabled  and  aged  people.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  we  do  not  bring  to  the  House 
significant  reform  in  the  AFDC  program. 
However,  I  believe  that  what  we  do  have 
represents  one  of  the  most  Important 
bin  In  this  Congreas  amd  that  major 
gains  hanre  been  maule  tn  a  fiscally  pni- 
da\t  manner. 

I  win  Include  at  this  point  a  summary 
and  certadn  tables: 
SmcMABT  or  HJt.  1,  tkx  "Sociax.  8*cu*rrr 

AioKOMXsrrs  or  1972"  As  Appkovxd  Bt  thx 

CowrwBBi 

I.  aociAi.  ncCTiTT  CASH  Bsasru'  raoTxaioMS 

i.  Special  nUnimum  oath,  beiuftU 
The  btu  wouU  provide  a  epeelal  mminnim 
benefit  ot  9aM  auittlptled  by  the  ntuaber  of 
yekie  In  ujwmtA  emplonBeiit  tip  to  90  year*. 
parodtielac  a  bewflS  of  at  least  $170  a  month 
for  a  waetme  who  has  been  euiiitoyeti  Dor  SO 
raaxB  nadar  aoelal  aeuiirlty  LUfma/ft.  ThiB 
benefit  would  be  paid  aa  an  altacnattva  to  the 
regvlar  benefita  In  oaaaa  wlMre  a  higher 
benefit  would  raault. 

Under  this  provlalon,  the  new  higher  mini- 
mum benefit  would  become  payable  to  peo- 
ple with  30  or  more  jrean  of  employment;  at 
that  point,  the  ipeclal  minimum  benefit 
would  be  more  than  the  regular  mlnlmvom — 
$86  as  compared  to  the  regular  TniniTniiTn 
benefit  of  $84JM}  payable  under  preaent  law. 
A  worker  with  25  yean  of  employment  under 
social  aecurlty  would  thus  be  guaranteed  a 
benefit  ot  at  least  $127.50;  while  one  with  SO 
years  wotUd  reoetve  at  laact  $170  a  month. 
Minimum  payments  to  a  eouplie  would  be 
one  and  one-half  tlmee  these  amoants. 

Special 
Teaia  ot  coveted  employment:        minimum 

19   or  leas (') 

ao $86.00 

ai    98.50 

aa loa.  00 

23    — "- 110.50 

34 - 119.00 

25    (L UT.M 

a« ue.oo 

27 144.60 

as 15$.  00 

29    1S1.50 

30  or  mora 170.00 

>  Regular  $84.60  rnlnlTnum  appilea. 

Sfftctive  date. — January  1973. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— 150,000  people  would  get  Increeuaed 


be&eflta  on  the  eflectlre  date  and  $30  mlllttw 
in  addlOocal  beneflto  would  be  peid  in  1974. 

2.  Inereate  in  xeidow't  and  vrtdoioer't 

tiuuronee  bene;lti 

Under  present  law,  when  benefits  begin 
at  or  after  age  63  the  benefit  for  a  widow 
(or  dependent  widower)  la  equal  to  83^  per- 
cent of  the  amount  the  deceaaad  worker 
would  have  received  U  hJs  benefit  had  started 
when  he  was  age  66.  A  widow  can  get  a  bene- 
fit at  age  60  reduced  to  take  aooount  of  the 
additional  3  years  In  whloh  aha  would  be 
getUjog  benefits. 

The  bill  would  provide  benefit*  for  a 
widow  equal  to  tae  benefit  ber  deceased 
husband  wotUd  have  received  If  he  were  atUl 
living.  Under  the  bUl.  a  widow  whoee  bene- 
fits start  at  age  66  or  after  would  receive 
either  100  peroent  of  her  deceased  huaband'a 
primary  insurance  amount  (the  amount  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  reoelve  If  ha 
began  his  retirement  at  age  85)  or.  If  hla 
benefits  t>egan  before  age  65,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reduced  benefit  he  would  have 
been  reeetvlag  tf  he  were  alive. 

Under  the  btU.  tbe  tteaefit  for  a  widow  (or 
widower )  who  comes  on  the  roUa  between  60 
and  86.  would  be  reduced  (In  a  way  similar  to 
tbe  way  In  which  widows'  t>enefits  are  reduced 
under  preaent  law  when  they  begin  drawing 
beneflta  between  agee  60  and  S3)  to  take 
account  of  the  longer  period  over  whiek 
the  benefit  would  be  paid. 

Effective  date. — January  1978. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ment!.— 8.8  million  people  would  get  In- 
creased benefits  on  the  effective  date  and 
$1.1  billion  In  additional  benefiU  would  be 
paid  In  1074. 

3.  Ineretued  beneflt3  for  tAose  who  delay 

retiremerU  beyond  age  $5 

Tbe  bill  Includea  a  provision  which  would 
provide  for  an  increase  tn  aoeial  security 
benefits  of  1  percent  for  each  year  after  age 
65  that  the  individual  delays  his  retirement. 

Effective  date. — ^Por  oomputatlon  and  re- 
cotnptitatlon  after  I97S  baeart  on  earnings 
after  1978. 

4.  A^  $2  oomputatlon  potMt  /or  men 

Under  preeent  law.  the  method  of  ootnpTit- 
ing  beneflta  for  men  and  women  dUTers  in 
that  years  up  to  age  OB  must  be  taken  mto 
account  tn  dvtarmlnlng  average  eamlnga  for 
men,  while  for  women  only  years  up  to  age 
63  must  be  taken  Into  account.  Also,  benefit 
eligibility  is  figured  up  to  age  66  for  men,  but 
only  up  to  age  63  for  women.  Under  the  bill. 
theae  differences,  which  proride  special  ad- 
I  aiitsgas  for  woman,  would  be  eliminated  by 
applying  the  same  nilea  to  men  ae  now  apply 
to  women. 

Effective  date. — ^Tlte  new  prorlsion  would 
become  effective,  starting  January  1973  and 
becoQM  fully  effective  In  January  1976. 

DoUar  paywMafs. — About  $14  million   in 
i^Mtinnm.^  benafito  would  be  paid  In  1974. 
5.  LfberaUmation  of  the  retirement  tett 

The  amount  that  a  beneficiary  under  age 
73  may  earn  in  a  year  and  still  be  paid  full 
social  security  benefits  for  tbe  year  would 
be  inereaeed  from  the  preeent  $1,600  to  $3,100. 
Undar  present  law,  benefits  are  reduced  by 
$1  for  each  $3  of  earnings  between  $1,680 
and  $3,800  and  for  each  $1  of  earnings  above 
$3J80.  Tbe  committee  bUl  would  provide 
for  a  $1  reduction  for  each  $3  of  all  earnings 
above  $3,100,  there  would  be  no  $l-far-$l  re- 
duction as  under  preeent  law.  Alao,  in  tbe 
year  In  which  a  person  attains  age  73  his 
earnings  tn  and  after  the  month  tn  wiilch  he 
attains  age  73  would  not  be  Included,  as  they 
are  under  preeent  law.  In  determining  his  to- 
tal earnings  tor  the  year. 

Future  Incraaaas  In  the  amount  of  exempt 
earnings  would  be  automatic  as  average  earn- 
ings rise. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ment». — 1.2  mllUon   beneflclArles  would  be- 
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I  catttlsd  to  higb»r  beneflt  pAymcntB  oa 
tlM  aSaottv*  d*t«  wid  460,000  addlUonal  peo- 
ple would  become  entitled  to  bena&u.  About 
$880  mlUlon  la  eddltlon*!  be&eflta  would  be 
p«Lld  in  1»74. 
$.  D9pend*nt  urtdotoer'i   beneflU  at  age  80 

A^ed  dependent  widowen  under  egt  03 
eouM  be  p*ld  reduced  beneflte  (on  th*  same 
bMU  ••  wUlowB  under  prwent  l*w)  etarttng 
M  early  m  •«•  60. 

tffeetiv€  <tot«.— January  1973. 

7.  CnnUOtood  dUotHKtf  heneflU 

ChUdiiood  dlaabUlty  beneflte  would  be  paid 
to  the  dlaabled  cbtld  of  an  insured  retired, 
deceased,  or  disabled  worker,  M  the  disabil- 
ity began  before  age  32.  rather  than  before 
18  ae  under  present  law.  In  addition,  a  person 
who  wa«  entitled  to  childhood  dlaabUlty  bene- 
ftts  could  become  re-entltled  If  he  again  be- 
comes disabled  within  7  years  after  his  prior 
entitlement  to  such  benefits  was  terminated. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

NumlMT  of  peopU  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
men  t«. — 13.000  additional  people  would  be- 
come ell^ilble  for  beneflte  on  the  affective 
date  and  (17  m"!'""  in  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  in  191^ 

9.  Conttnuatiom  of  child'*  benefits  thronigh 
the  emd  of  a  aemetter 

Payment  of  befiefita  to  a  child  attending 
s4diooI  would  continue  through  the  end  of 
the  semester  or  quarter  In  which  the  stndent 
( Including  a  seudent  In  a  ▼ocatlonal  school  i 
attains  age  23  r  rather  than  the  month  before 
h?  attains  age  33)  If  he  has  not  received,  or 
completed  the  requirements  for.  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  ooHese  or  university. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

.VinnJteT  0/  peopJ*  affected  and  doUar  pay- 
ments.— 85  ehoiisand  benefldartee  would  be- 
come entitled  to  higher  beaeflt  payments  on 
the  effective  date  and  S  thousand  additional 
people  would  become  entitled  to  benefits. 
.\botit  819  million  in  addlclonal  benefits 
would  be  paid  In  1974. 

9.  Kligittii^tr  of  a  ehild  adopted  by  an  oid-age 
or  disability  insurance  beneficiary 

The  proTlsloDa  of  present  law  relating  to 
ttligll>;uty  lequlrements  for  child's  benefits 
in  the  case  of  adoption  by  old-age  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  beneflclarlea  would  be 
modified  to  maJca  the  requireni«nta  unifcrm 
to  both  cases.  A  child  adopted  a£ter  a  retired 
or  ai&»blad  worker  becomee  entitled  to  bene- 
fits would  be  ^glble  for  child's  benefits 
based  en  the  worker's  earnings  If  the  child 
la  the  natural  child  or  stepchild  of  the  work- 
er or  1^  (1)  the  adoption  was  decreed  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurladiction  within  the 
United  States.  i2i  the  child  lived  with  the 
worker  In  the  United  States  for  the  year  be- 
fore the  worker  became  disabled  or  entitled 
to  an  old-age  or  dlaabinty  insurance  bene- 
fit. (3)  the  Child  received  at  least  one-half 
of  his  rapport  from  the  w«rker  for  that  year. 
and  (4)  the  elilld  was  nnder  age  18  at  the 
time  be  bwgsn  living  with  the  worker. 

Sffect*D9  dot*. — January  1973. 

10.  Bmn^ta  for  a  chOd  entitled  on  the 
record  of  man  than  one  vaorker 

The  bill  would  provide  that  a  chUd  Who  la 
entitled  to  benefits  on  the  earnings  record 
of  more  than  one  worker  woxrid  aiet  benefits 
baaed  on  the  earnings  record  which  reeitits 
In  paying  him  the  highest  amo\int.  tf  the 
imyment  woold  not  reduce  the  benefits  of 
any  other  Ind-lTldtial  who  is  entitled  to  ben- 
sAts  baaed  on  that  earnings  record.  (Bntttle- 
■Mnt  of  a  child  on  the  earnlnga  record  that 
wUl  glv*  the  child  the  highest  benefit  could 
otherwise  result  tn  a  reduction  of  the  benefits 
for  other  p>eople  entitled  on  the  same  earn- 
ings record  because  of  the  family  maximum 
limitation.) 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 
11.  Benefits  for  a  child  baaed  on  the 
earnings  record  of  a  grandparent 

Under  the  bill,  benefits  would  be  extended 
to  grandchildren  not  adopted  by  their  grand- 
parents tf  then-  parents  have  died  or  are  dis- 


abled aad  If  tbe  grandchlldran  were  Uvlac 
with  a  i^andparent  at  the  time  Uve  grand- 
parent qualified  for  benefits. 
Effective  date. — January  1978. 
12.  Nontermination  of  child's  benefits  b]f 
reason  of  adoption 

under  the  present  law,  a  child's  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  ends  tf  he  Is  adopted  unless 
be  la  adopted  by  (1)  his  natural  parent.  (3) 
his  natural  parent's  spouse  jointly  with  the 
natural  parent,  f3)  the  worker  (e.g.,  a  step- 
p>ar«nt)  on  whose  earnings  the  child  is  get- 
ting benaflta,  or  (4)  a  stepparent,  grand- 
parent, aunt,  uncle,  brother,  or  sister  after 
the  death  of  the  worker  on  whose  earnings 
the  child  Is  getting  benefits. 

under  the  bin,  a  child's  benefibj  wmild  no 
longer  stop  when  the  chUd  Is  adopted,  regaid- 
Isaa  of  who  adopts  him. 

13.  Elimination  of  the  support  requirementt 

for  divorced  icomen 

Under  present  law,  benefits  are  payable 
tfl  a  dlvoroed  wife  age  62  or  older  and  a  di- 
vorced widow  age  60  or  older  if  her  marriage 
lasted  30  years  before  the  dlvoroa,  and  to  a 
surviving  dlvoroed  mother.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  any  of  these  benefits  a  divorced 
woman  is  required  t»  show  that:  (1)  she 
'vas  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  her  support 
from  her  farmer  husband,  (3)  she  was  re- 
celTlng  substantial  oontributions  from  her 
former  busbaad  pusauant  to  a  written  agree- 
ment, or  i3)  there  was  a  court  order  in  effect 
provldUig  for  substantial  contributions  to 
her  support  by  her  former  husband.  The  bill 
would  ejlmmhte  these  support  requirements 
for  divorced  wives,  divorced  widows,  and  sui> 
vlvlng  divorced  mothets. 

Bffectiae  date: — January  1973. 

Numlter  of  poopU  affected  and  dollar  pat- 
menta. — 10  thousand  additional  people  would 
become  eilglbla.for  benefits  on  the  elective 
date  and  823  million  In  additlonfU  benefits 
would  be  paid  in  1974. 

14.  Waiver  of  duration-of-marriage  requtre- 

Tnent  in  case  of  remarriage 
The  duratlon-of-marriage  requirement  in 
present  law  for  entitlement  to  benefits  as  a 
worker's  widow,  widower,  or  stepchild — that 
Is.  the  period  of  sot  less  than  9  months  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  dajr  on  which  the 
worker  died  that  la  nowredrulred  (except 
where  death  was  accidental  or  in  the  Mne  of 
duty  In  the  uniformed  service  in  which  ease 
the  perirod  >s  3  monthS/t: — xtnruld  be  waived  in 
cases  where  the  worker  and  bis  spoiise  were 
previcmsiy  married,  divorced,  and  remarried. 
if  they  were  married  at  the  time  of  the  work- 
er's death  and  If  the  duration -of -marriage 
requirement  would  have  been  met  at  the 
'.ime  of  tile  divorce  had  the  worker  died  then. 
Sffeetive  date. — January  1973. 

15.  Reduction  in  waiting  period  for  dtsabWtji. 

benefits 

■ffnder  the  bill,  the  present  6-month  period 
throughout  which  a  persqn  must  be  disabled 
before  he  can  be  paid  disability  benefits. 
would  be  reduced  by  1  month  (to  5  months) . 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— 0fiO  thousand  beneficiaries  wotild 
become  entitled  to  additional  benefit  pay- 
men  ta  in  1974  and  4  thousand  additional 
people  would  become  entitled  to  benefits. 
Abouts:  $128  million  In  additional  benefits 
W0U14  be  paid  in  1974. 

l§t  i^itability  insured  status  for  individuals 

.    ' .'  I  who  are  blind 

UttOer  present  law,  to  be  Insured  for  dls- 
abUtty  Insurance  benefits  a  worker  must  be 
fully  Insured  and  meet  a  test  of  substantial 
recent  covered  work  (generally  30  quarters 
of  coverage  In  the  period  of  40  calendar 
quartMs  preceding  dlsablameat) .  The  bill 
would  eliminate  the  test  of  reoent  attach- 
ment to  covered  work  far  blind  people;  thus 
a  blind  person  would  be  Insured  for  dis- 
ability benefits  if  he  Is  fully  Insured — that 
la,  he  has  as  many  quarters  of  coverage  as 
the  number  of  calendar  years  that  elapsed 


after  1060  (or  the  year  he  wwphed  age  21, 
Lf  later)  and  up  to  tha  Tear  m  which  b» 
became  disabled. 

Effective  date.— January  ld73. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
TTients. — 30. (XX)  additional  people  would  be- 
come Immediately  eligible  for  benefits  on  the 
effective  date,  and  $88  million  in  additional 
benefits  would  be  paid  In  107$. 

17.  Bitability  ineuranee  benefits  applications 

filed  after  death. 

Disability  Insurance  benefits  (and  depend- 
ents' benefits  based  on  a  worker's  entitle- 
ment to  disability  benefits)  would  be  paid 
to  the  disabled  worker's  survivors  if  an  wp' 
plication  for  banefits  is  filed  within  3 
months  after  the  worker's  death,  or  within 
3  months  after  enactment  of  the  provision, 
rt  would  be  effective  for  deaths  occurring 
after  19W. 

18.  Disability  benefits  affected  by  the  receipt 

of  workmen's  compensatton 

Under  present  law,  social  security  disability 
benefits  must  be  reduced  when  workmen's 
compensation  Is  also  payable  if  the  combined 
payments  exceed  80  percent  of  the  worker's 
average  current  earnings  before  disablement. 
Average  current  earnings  for  this  piupose 
can  be  compiUted  on  two  different  bases  and 
the  larger  amount  will  be  used.  The  bill  adds 
a  third  alternative  base,  under  which  a 
worker's  average  current  earnings  can  be 
baaed  on  the  1  year  of  his  highest  earnings 
in  a  period  oonslstlng  of  the  year  of  disable- 
ment and  the  6  preoertlng  yean. 

Effective  dotec— January  1978. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— 40  thousand  people  would  get  in- 
creased benefits  on  the  effective  date  and  $22 
million  ta  additional  benefits  wotild  be  paid 
in  »74. 

19,  Wage  credits  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  aervicea 

P reoent  law  provides  for  a  social  security 
noncontnbutory  wage  credit  of  up  to  $300, 
In  addition  to  contributory  credit  for  basic 
pay.  for  each  calendar  quarter  of  military 
service  after  1967.  Under  the  WU.  the  $300 
iu>noontnbutory  wage  credits  woidd  also  be 
provldad  tor  service  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 19fi7  (when  military  servioe  cama  under 
contributory  social  security  coverage) 
through  December  1967. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

Number  of  people  affected  and  dollar  pay- 
ments.— 130  thousand  people  would  get  in- 
creased benefits  on  the  effective  date  and  $46 
million  In  additional  benefits  would  be  paid 
in  1974. 

20.  Optional  determination  of  self-employ- 

ment earnings 

Self-employed  persons  could  elect  to  report 
for  social  seourity  porposes  two-thirds  of 
their  gross  income  from  nonfarm  self-em- 
ployment. Not  more  than  $1,600  in  income 
(farm  and  nonfarm)  could  be  reported  In 
this  manner.  (This  optional  method  of  re- 
porting to  similar  to  the  option  available  un- 
der present  law  for  farm  self -employment. ) 
A  regularity  of  coverage  requirement  would 
have  to  be  met  and  the  option  could  be  used 
only  five  times  by  any  Individual. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

21.  Coverage  of  members  of  religious  orders 

who  are  under  a  vow  of  poverty 

Social  .security  coverage  would  be  made 
available  to  members  of  religious  orders  who 
have  taken  a  vow  of  poverty.  If  the  order 
makes  an  Irrevocable  election  to  cover  these 
members  as  employees  of  the  order. 

Effective  date. — January  1873. 

22.  Self-employment  income  of  certain  in- 
dividuals ZitHnsr  temporarily  outside  the 
United  States 

Under  present  law,  a  U.S.  citizen  who  re- 
tains his  residence  in  the  United  States  but 
who  Is  present  in  a  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries for  approximately  17  months  out  of  18 
consecutive  montJis,  must  exclude  the  first 
$20,000  of  bis  earned  Income  in  computing 
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t^  twaJt^la  income  for  social  Mciwtty  and  in- 
come tax  purposes.  The  bill  would  prorld* 
that  U.S.  citizens  yOM-vp  seU-amployid  out- 
side the  United  8tAta0  and  who  DBtjOn  their 
residence  in  the  United  StatM  would  not  ex- 
clude the  first  $20;000  of  earned  looome  for 
social  security  purposes  and  wouM  compute 
their  earnings  for  self-employ  uwut  for  social 
saeurtty  pvupnMB  in  the  suae  way  as  thoaa 
who  are  self'^mptoyed  In  the  lotted  States. 

Effective  date. — January  1978. 
23.    Issuance    of    social    security    numbers 
and  penalty   for  furnishing  false   infor- 
mation t6  oBtoin  a  number 
The  bill  Includes  a  UAunber  of  proTlsloos 
dealing  with  the  method  of  issuing  social 
security  account  numbers.  Under  present  law, 
numbers  are  issued  upon  application,  often 
by  mail,  upon  the  indlvidual'a  motion. 

Under  the  bill  theBBcretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  tomie  numbers  to  non-dtlMns  en- 
tering the  country  under  conditions  whleti 
would  permit  them  to  work.  In  Vhe  case  of 
a  person  who  may  not  legally  work  at  tha 
time  he  la  admitted  to  th»  United  States,  the 
number  would  be  Issued  at  the  time  his 
status  changes.  In  addition  to  thearfeneral 
rules,  numbers  would  be  issued  to  ^enoaa 
who  do  not  have  them  at  the  tbne  they  apply 
for  benefits  under  any  federally  financed 
program. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authovlsad  to  issue 
numbers  to  Individuals  whan  they  enter  the 
school  system. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  more  orderly  system 
of  issuing  social  security  account  numbera, 
the  bUl  would  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
(1)  ftunlshlng  false  information  in  apply- 
ing for  a  social  security  ntunbsr;  (3)  know- 
ingly and  willfully  uAng  a  social  saouilty 
number  that  was  obtained  with  false  Infor- 
mation or  (3)  using  someone  else's  social  se- 
curity number.  The  penalty  would  involve  a 
fine  of  up  to  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  up 
to  I  year  or  both. 
Effective  date. — January  1B73. 

24.  Trust  fund  expenditures  for 
rehabilitation  services 
The  bill  provides  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  social  security  trust  fund  moneys  that  may 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  coats  of  rehahllitatlng 
social  sectirlty  dlsablUta;  beneflclartea.  The 
amount  would  he  lncreaaiM.fifam  1  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  disability  benefits  (as 
under  preeent  law)  to  1%  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1978  and  to  1'^  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  subsequent  years. 

Dollar  expenditures.— $SB  million  In  addi- 
tional expendlttires  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion would  be  made  In  1974. 
25.  iJccompufation  of  benefits  based  on  com- 
bined railroad  and  sooial  seovrity  earn- 
ings 

The  bill  would  provide  that  a  deceased  in- 
dividual who  during  his  lifetime  was  entitled 
to  social  security  bemafits  and  railroad  com- 
pensation and  whoaa  railroad  remuneration 
and  earnings  under  sooial  security  are,  upon 
his  death,  to  be  combined  for  social  seourity 
purposes  would  have  hia  primary  instiranoe 
amount  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  his  com- 
bined earnings,  whether  or  not  he  had  earn- 
ings after  1906. 

29.  Payments  to  disabled  former  employee 
Provides  that  payments  made  by  an  em- 
ployer to  a  former  disabled  employee  will  not 
be  counted  for  social  security  benefit  or  tax 
purposee  if  the  payment  is  made  aftar:  tia0 
calendar  year  in  which  the  fanner  employee 
became  enUtled  to  social  security  dleability 
Insurance  benefits. 

27.  Social,  seourity  coverage  for  foreign . 

TFUJtionariea 
EUmlnatea  for  oertain  foreigD-  alalstia 
the  $30,000  exclusion  from  earned  Inoome 
earned  abroad  in  the  case  of  a  minister  or 
a  member  of  a  religious  order. 
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a«.  Ooneroffe  oj  stvOmtU  onA  «sr<«i» 
pmrt-timoi  employees 
Mrmlte  Otetsi  to  modify  thstr.-Meli 
ilty  uarersde  egraamente  for  State -and  looal 
emgiOTSsm  $o  as  to  rainovw  from  ooverage 
sarrtoaa  of  ekudents  eaaplered  by  the  public 
school  or  oollege  they  are  etteniUng,  and  ttie 
satrvtoee>a(  jjatt-tune  employeee. 

a$.  ^hi9t  eredtts  for  World  War  U 
tmtttmaes 
PnrvMs*'  non-oontrihutory  aoelal  security 
credlte  Mr  VM.  dtUHos  of  Japenees  aaoes 
try  who:  wen  intemAd  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
msat  dtirtng'  'World  War  II.  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  ttis  wage  credits  an  individual  must 
bdve  been  18  or  older  at  the  time  he  was 
intemMl  end  the  credits  wiu  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  then  preTailing  mlnlminn 
wa«e    or    the    indlvtOiua's    prior    earnings, 
whichever  is  larger. 

iO.   DuratiorMtf-TeiatUmship 
requfrmnents 

SntnOMttss  piDviak>n  of  present  lew  which 
ledueeeHfioiQ  8  moathe  to  8  montSs  the  dura- 
tloa««*«aietlesiahlp  requliament  When  death 
is  eoeldeatel  or  in  line  of  duty  in  the  Armed 
Paro$eao  that  then  would  be  no  duretion-of- 
setattoaohtp  requirement  in  cease  of  an  eoet- 
dentid'dSKtti  if  it  ts  reasonable  to  vxpt^  that 
the^deeseeed  would  have  uved  for  at  leaet  9 
mem  the. 

SI.  Other  Cash  Benefits  Amendments 

Other  amendments  Included  in  the  com- 
mittee bm  relate  to  the  executive  pay  level 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security;  cov- 
erage of  regtstrars  of  voters  in  Louisiana;  cov- 
erage of  certain  policemen  and  firemen  In 
Weet  ■Virginia  and  Idaho  and  oertain  hospi- 
tal employees  In  New  Mexico;  coverage  of 
carteln  employees  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Ohiem;  coverage  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
smployeee;  and  aoeeptanoe  of  mosaey  gifts 
made  unconditionally  to  sooial  seourity. 

Tt.  XXDTCAXX-ICEDIC&m  AMENDMENTS 

1.  Jlfedicore  coverage  for  the  disabled 
Effective  July  1,  1973.  a  social  security  dls- 
abUlty  beoeOfltary  \muld  be  oovered  under 
medtesere  Ml  ter  he  had  been  entitled  to  dis- 
iritUlty  htaeAtB  for  not  less  than  24  con- 
aeouUve  (Bonths.  131080  covered  would  In- 
clude diaeMfld  workets  at  any  agr,  disabled 
widows  aiKtrdiaabled  dependent  widowers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  50  and  66:  beneflclarlea  age 
la  or  older  who  receive  benefits  becavise  of 
disability  prior  to  reaching  age  22:  and  dls- 
ablMt  qualified  railroad  retirement  annul- 
tan^S-  An  eetlmatett  1.7  mnilon  disabled 
bencAola^ta  would  he  eligible  inlUaUy. 
2.  Hospital  Inaurance  for  the  unifisured 
The  bill  wlllipenalt  persons  age  68  or  over 
who  are  tnellglhie  for  part  A  of  medicare  to 
voltmtartly  enroll  for  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage by  paying  the  full  cost  of  coverage 
(Inlttelly  estimated  at  $83  monthly  and  to 
be  recarotflated  annually).  Where  the  Sec- 
retarr  of  HEW  finds  It  admlnlstratirely 
feasfnle;  those  State  and  other  puUte  em- 
ployed Htcnxpn  which  have,  In  the  past,  vol- 
untarily elected  not  to  participate  tn  the 
Social  Security  program  could  opt  for  and 
pay  the  part  A  premium  costs  for  their  re- 
ttiod  or  active  employees  age  86  or  over.  En- 
rollment in  part  B  of  medicare  would  be 
required  ae  a  condition  of  buying  into  the 
part  A  progrsni. 
Effective  date;:  Jtfly  1.  1973. 

3.  Part-B.  premium  increases 
Ttxe  bill  will  lUnlt^  part  B  premium  in- 
creases Uft  fiaeal  years  1974  and  thereafter 
to  not  more  than,  the  perrentage  by  which 
the  Sooial  Security  cash  beneOts  had  been 
generally  Increased  smc«  the  last  part  B 
premium  adjustment.  Costs  above  thoee  met 
hy  such  premium  payments  woiild  be  paid 
out  of  general  revenues  in  addition  to  the 
regular  general  revenue  matohlng. 
Effective  date:  July  1,  1978. 


4.  Part  B  dadvetatU 

Ttetlnning  with  calendar  yemr  1978.  the  bill 
inonasas  the  ^"tiumi  part  B  deduot&tte  fzom 
$00  to  $60. 

5.  Automatic  enrollment  in  part  B 

Bflectlve  July  1. 1873.  the  blU  provides  (ex- 
cept for  residents  of  Puerto  Bloo  and  foreign 
oountrlea)  for  automatic  enrollment  under 
part  B  for  the  elderly  and  the  dliahlert  as 
they  become  eligible  for  part  A  hospital  in- 
surance coverage.  Persons  eligible  lor  auto- 
matic enrollment  must  also  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  proeedure  and  given  an  opporumlty 
t»  decline  the  gov 


e.  Effective  utilitatUm  revietc  progrirrm  in 
medicaid 

BfrecUve  July  U  VSn,  the  bill  authorizes  a 
one- third  reduction  tn  Pederal  matching  pay- 
ments for  long-term  stays  in  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes.  Intermediate  care  facllitiea.  and 
mental  Institutions,  If  States  fail  to  have 
efltectlve  programs  of  control  over  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Institutional  serrloSB  or  where  they 
f:>il  to  conduct  the  mdependent  proleaalonal 
audits  of  patients  ae  required  by  law.  The 
bill  also  authorleea  the  Secretary,  after  June 
30,  19T8,  to  oompute  a  reaeonaWe  differential 
between  the  ooet  of  skilled  nursing  facility 
services  and  Intwmedlate  care  facility  serv- 
ices provided  in  a  State  to  medicaid  patients. 
7.  Cost  sharing  under  ■medicaid 

The  bill  made  the  following  changes  with 
respect  to  premiums,  oopayments,  and  deduc- 
tibles undsr  medicaid. 

1.  R  reqtxires  Statea  whlsh  cover  the  medi- 
cally indigent  to  Impoee  oaonthly  premium 
ohargee.  The  premium  would  be  gnuluated  by 
inoome  in  acoordanoe  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

2.  States  could,  at  their  option,  require 
payment  by  the  medleelly  indigent  of  nomi- 
nal deducUblea  and  nominal  oo-payntent 
amounts  which  would  not  have  to  vary  by 
level  of  Income. 

3.  With  respect  to  cash  aasUtanoe  recipi- 
ents, nominal  deductible  aixd  co-payment 
requir«i.9nts.  while  prolUblted  for  the  six 
miandatory  services  required  under  P^ftderal 
law  (inpatient  hospital  services;  outpatient 
hospital  services;  other  X-ray  and  laboratory 
services;  skilled  nursing  home  serrteee;  phy- 
sicians' aervlcee;  and  home  health  servlcea) , 
would  be  permitted  with  respect  to  optional 
medicaid  services  such  as  prescribed  drtigs. 
hearing  aids.  etc. 

Effective  date :  January  1978. 

8.  Protertlon  against  loss  of  medicaid  because 

of  increased  earnings 
An  Individual  or  member  of  a  family  sM- 
glble  for  cash  public  assistance  and  medicaid 
who  would  otherwise  lose  eligibility  for  med- 
icaid as  a  result  of  increased  earnings  from 
employment  would  be  continued  on  med- 
icaid for  a  period  of  4  months  from  the  date 
where  medicaid  eligibility  would  otherwlee 
tecmdnate. 

9.  Ooordinattoa  between  medicare  and  Fed- 

eral employee  plans 

Effective  January  1.  1976,  medicare  would 
not  pay  a  bene&dary.  who  Is  also  a  ^sderal 
retiree  oremployee,  for  services  covered  under 
his  Federal  employee's  he«Jth  instirance  pol- 
icy which  are  also  oo>yered  under  medicare 
uidees  be  has  had  an  option  of  selecting  a 
policy  aupplementtng  medicare  benefits.  If  a 
supplemental  policy  Is  not  made  avaUable 
the  F.EP  would  then  have  to  pay  first  on 
any  items  of  care  which  were  covered  under 
both  the  Federal  employees  pragiwn  and 
medicare. 

Effective  date:  January  1974.    -    jjr-  ..^r 

10.  Medicare  services  outside  of  the  United 

States 
^active  January  l,  1973.  the  bUl  autfaor- 
laes  vise  of  a  foreign  hospital  by  a  VS.  resi- 
dent where  such  hospital  was  closer  to  his 
residence  or  more  aoceesible  than  the  nearest 
s\iitable  United  States  hospital.  Such  hospi- 
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tals  muflt  be  spprored  under  »b  approprUt« 
Hospital  KpproraJ  progrun. 

In  Mldltlon,  th«  bill  suttaorlBM  p&rt  B  p*y- 
menta  for  n«c«8a&ry  phyalclans'  3«rvle«a  fur- 
nished In  ooDjuDctlon  with  such  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

TtJ«  bill  alao  authorizes  medicare  psymenta 
for  emflrganoy  hospital  and  physician  serv- 
ice* ivMd«d  by  beneficiaries  in  transit  be- 
tween Alaaka  and  the  other  continental 
SUtea. 

11 .  OptometritU  und«r  medicaid 

The  bill  requires  States,  whleh  had  previ- 
ously oorered  optometrte  aerrloas  under 
medicaid  and  which.  In  their  State  plans,  spe- 
clflcally  proTlded  for  coverage  for  eye  care 
under  "physicians'  services."  which  an  optom- 
etrist Is  licensed  to  provide,  to  relmburw  for 
such  care  whether  provided  by  ■  physician 
or  an  optometrist. 

Effective  date:  Knactment. 

12.  Beneficiary  liability  under  medicare 

The  bill  would,  with  respect  to  olalma  for 
servioee  provided  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
relieve  beneflolartas  from  liability  In  certain 
situations  where  medicare  claims  are  disal- 
lowed and  the  beneficiary  la  without  fault. 
13.  Limitation  on  Federal  payments  for  die- 
approved  capital  expenditures 

The  bUl  would  preclude  medicare  and 
medicaid  payments  for  certain  disapproved 
capital  expenditures  (except  for  construction 
toward  which  preliminary  expenditures  of 
•  100.000  or  more  had  been  made  In  the  3- 
year  period  ending  December  17,  1B70)  which 
sure  specifically  determined  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  State  or  local  health  facility  plans.  The 
provision  would  become  effective  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973  or  earlier,  If  requested  by  a 
State. 

14.  Demcnttrations  and  reports 

The  bill  authortMs  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take studies,  experiments  or  demonstration 
projects  with  respect  to:  various  forms  of 
prospective  reimbursement  of  facilities;  am- 
bulatory surgical  centers:  Intermediate  care 
and  homemaker  services  (with  respect  to  the 
extended  care  benefit  under  medicare) : 
elimination  or  reduction  of  the  three-day 
prior  hospitalization  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  a  slclUed  nursing  facility:  determina- 
tion of  the  most  appropriate  methods  of 
reUnburslng  for  the  aervloee  of  physicians' 
assistants  and  nurse  practitioners;  provision 
of  day  care  services  to  older  persona  eligible 
under  medicare  and  medicaid:  and,  possible 
means  of  making  the  services  of  clinical  pey- 
chologlsts  more  generally  available  under 
medicare. 

Effective  date :  Xnaotment. 
2  5.   Limitation  on   ooveroffe  of  costs  under 
medicare 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  eetab- 
llah  llmltB  on  overall  direct  or  Indirect  costs 
which  wUl  be  recognized  as  reasonable  for 
comparable  aervlcee  in  comparable  facilities 
in  an  area.  He  may  also  establish  mazlnrum 
aooeptable  costs  In  such  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  Items  or  groups  of  aervloee  (for  ex- 
ample, food  costs,  or  standby  costs).  The 
beneficiary  would  be  liable  <  except  In  the 
caae  ot  emergency  care)  for  any  amo\ints 
determined  aa  excessive  <  except  that  he  may 
not  be  charged  for  excessive  amovmts  In  a 
facility  In  irtilcb  his  admluing  physician 
has  a  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  In  the 
fftcUlty 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 

IS.  Limits  on  prevailing  physician 
charge  levels 

The  bill  recognizes  as  reasonable,  for  medi- 
care reimbursement  purpoeee  only,  thoee 
charges  which  fall  within  the  75th  percentUe 
Starting  in  1S73.  increaaes  In  physicians 
feee  aUoiwable  for  medicare  purpoees,  would 
be  limited  by  a  factor  which  takee  into  ac- 
count Increased  coeta  of  practice  and  the 
Increase  In  earnings  levels  In  an  area. 

With    respect    to    reasonable    chargee   for 


medical  supplies  and  equipment,  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  reoognlalng  only  the 
lowest  charges  at  which  supitUss  of  stnaOar 
quality  are  widely  and  consistently  available. 
17.  Ltmitt  on  payments  to  skitled  nursing 

faetliHes  and  intermedtate  omre  faetiitiet 

under  medicaid 

Effective  January  l,  IBTS.  Federal  financial 
participation  in  relmbursenoent  for  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  and  Intermediate  care 
per  diem  costs  would  not  be  available  to  the 
extent  such  costs  exceed  lOo  percent  of  prior 
year  levels  of  payment  under  the  provision 
(except  for  thoee  coets  attributable  to  any 
additional  required  services).  The  provision 
would  except  increased  payment  resulting 
from  Increases  tn  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
or  other  new  Federal  laws. 

18.  Payments  to  health  matntenance 
organizations 

Authorises    medicare    to    make    a    single 

combined  Part  A  and  B  payment,  on  a  capita- 
tion basis,  to  a  "Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization." whleh  would  agree  to  provide  care 
to  a  group  not  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
are  medicare  beneficiaries  who  freely  chooee 
this  arrangement.  Such  payments  may  not 
exoeed  lOO  percent  of  preeent  Part  A  and  B 
per  capita  costs  In  a  given  geographic  area. 
and  the  exact  amount  of  the  payment  would 
be  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  the  HMO. 

The  Secretary  could  make  these  arrange- 
ments with  existing  prepaid  groups  and 
foundations,  and  with  new  organizations 
which  eventually  meet  the  broadly  defined 
term   "Health   Maintenance  Organization." 

Bfleetlve  date:    July  1973. 

19.  Payments  for  the  services   of 
teaching  physicians 

The  bill  provldee  that,  for  accounting  pe- 
riods beginning  after  June  30,  1973.  services 
of  teaching  physicians  would  be  reimbursed 
on  a  costs  basts  unless: 

(A)  The  patient  Is  bona  fide  private  or: 

(B)  The  hospital  has  charged  all  patients 
and  collected  from  a  majority  on  a  fee-for- 
aervice  basis. 

9or  donated  services  of  teaching  physl- 
dans.  a  salary  cost  would  be  Imputed  equal 
to  the  prorated  usual  costs  of  futl-tlme  sal- 
aried physicians.  Any  such  payment  would 
be  made  to  a  special  fund  designated  by  the 
medical  staff  to  be  used  for  ebarttable  or 
educational  purposee. 

20.  Advance  approval  of  EOF  and  fume 
health  coverage 

The  bill  authorizes  Secretary  to  estabUah. 
by  diagnosis,  minimum  periods  during  which 
the  posthospltal  patient  would  be  presumed 
to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 

21.  Termination  of  payment  to  suppliers  of 

service 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  suspend  or  terminate  medicare 
payments  to  a  provider  found  to  have  abused 
the  program.  Further,  there  would  be  no 
Federal  participation  in  medlcaild  payments 
which  might  be  made  subsequently  to  this 
provider.  Program  review  teams  would  be  es- 
tablished tn  each  State  to  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary with  professional  EMlvlce  In  discharging 
this  authority. 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 

22.  Elimination  of  requiremesU  that  States 
move  touMrd  oom.prehentive  medicaid 
program 

The  bin  repeals  Section  1903(e)  which  re- 
quired each  State  to  show  that  It  was  mak- 
ing efforts  in  the  direction  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  services  in  Its  medicaid  program  and 
liberalizing  eligibility  requirements  fer  med- 
ical assistance. 

23.  Slimijiation  of  medicaid  maintenance  of 

effort 
The  bUl  repeals  Section   1902(d).   Under 
Section  1902(d)  a  State  oould  not  reduce  Its 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  State  share  of 


lU  medicaid  program  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 
Effective  date:  Enaetment. 

24.  Determination  of  reasonable  cost  of  in- 
patient  hospital  servtoes  under  medicaid 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
The  bill  would  allow  Statee,  wltli  the  ad- 
vance approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  develop 
their  own  oMthods  and  standards  for  reUxt- 
bursement  of  the  reasonable  costs  of  inpa- 
tient   hospital  services.   Reimbursement   by 
the  SUtes  would  In  no  case  exceed  reason- 
able cost  reimbursement  as  provided  for  un- 
der  medicare. 

25.  Customary  charges  less  ttian  reasonable 

coats  under  medicare 

Effective  for  accouintlnc  periods  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973^  the  bUl  provides 
that  reimbursement  for  services  under  med- 
icaid and  medicare  cazmot  exceed  the  cesser 
of  reasonable  cost*  determined  under  medi- 
care, or  the  customary  charges  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  provisions  would  not  apply 
to  services  furnished  by  public  providers  free 
of  charge  or  at  a  aom.lnal  fee.  In  such  cases 
reimbursement  would  be  based  on  those 
items  Included  In  the  reasonable  cost  deter- 
mination whloh  would  result  In  fair  com- 
pensation. 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 
2S.  Institutional  planning  under  medicare 

The  bill  would  require  all  providers,  as  a 
condition  of  medicare  participation,  to  have 
a  written  overall  plan  and  budget  reflecting 
an  operating  budget  and  a  capital  expendi- 
tures plan  which  would  be  updated  at  regu- 
lar Intervals. 

The  required  azmual  operating  budget 
would  not  have  to  be  a  detailed  Item  budget. 

Effective  date:  Fiscal  years  after  March 
1978. 

27.  Cost  determination  system  under 
medicaid 
The  bill  provides  for  Federal  matching  for 
the  cost  of  designing,  developing,  and  Install- 
ing mechanized   claims  proces^ng  and  in- 
fomutlon   retrieval    systems   at   90   percent 
and  TtJ  percent  for  the  operation  Including 
contract   operation    (of  such   systems) . 
Effective  Date:  July  1973. 

28.  ProMWtiOn    against    reassignment    of 

claiTns  for  benefits 
Effective  January  1,  1973,  the  bill  prohibits 
payment  to  anyone  other  than  the  physician 
or  other  person  who  provided  the  service. 
unlees  such  person  la  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  employment  to  turn  his  fees  over 
to  his  employer. 

29.  Vtilieation   review   requirements    under 

medicaid    and    maternal    and    child 
fiealth  progravu 

Effective  Jan\uu7  1973,  the  bill  requires 
hospitals  and  skilled  ntirslng  homes  partici- 
pating In  titles  6  and  19  to  use  the  sams  uti- 
lization review  committees  and  procedures 
now  required  imder  title  18  for  thoee  pro- 
grama  with  certain  exceptions  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  This  requirement  Is  In  addl- 
tlon  to  any  other  requirements  now  imposed 
by  the  Federal  or  State  governments. 
3$.  Notification  of  unnecessary  hoepital  and 
skilled   nursing   facility   admissions 

The  bill  requires  notlflcatlcui  to  patient 
and  physician  and  a  payment  cut-off  after 
3  days.  In  those  cases  where  unnecessary 
utilization  Is  discovered  during  a  sample  re- 
view of  admissions  to  medicare  hoq>ltals  or 
akUled  nursing  faculties. 

31.  Use  of  State  health  agency  to  perform 
certain  functions  under  medicaid 
Effective  January  1973.  the  bill  requires 
that  ttie  same  State  health  agency  (or  other 
appropriate  State  rhedlcal  agency)  certify 
faculties  for  participation  under  both  medi- 
care and  medicaid.  Tlie  btU  alao  requires 
that  Federal  participation  In  medicaid  pay- 
ments be  contingent  upon  the  State  health 
agency  establishing  a  plan  for  statewide  re- 
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view  of  approprtataness  and  quality  of  em<f 
loss  rendered. 

32  Relationship  betu>een  mediottid  and  com' 
prehenwtoe  haaUK  progrmmt 

The  bin  permlU  Stetes  to  waive  Federal 
ststswldenaes  and  cempwvbllKy  require- 
ments in  medicaid  with  intproeal  oT  the  e>e» 
retary  If  a  State  oontracU  with  an  otgaalaa- 
tlon  which  has  agived  to  proeld*  health  isre. 
loss  in  exeew  of  the  State  plan  to  tflgtble 
reolpleau  who  rsslrts  In  the  area  ssreed  by 
the  oi^iinlaattaa  and  who  eleet  to  receive 
servlcee  from  such  organisation.  Payment  to 
such  orgBnlaatlons  could  not  be  higher  on  a 
ptf -capita  basis  than  the  per-oapiu  medicaid 
expenditures  In  the  same  general  area. 
33.  Proficiency  testing 

The  bill  provides  for  proficiency  testing  of 
paramedical  personnel  under  medicaid  untU 
December  31, 1977. 

34.  Penalty  for  fraudulent  acts  and  false 
reporting 

The  bUl  establishes  penaltlee  for  scrilotlng, 
offering  or  accepting  bribes  or  klckbaoks.  or 
for  conoeallng  events  affecting  a  person's 
rights  to  benefit  with  Intent  to  datraod,  and 
for  converting  benefit  payments  to  improper 
\ise,  of  up  to  one  year's  Imprisonment  and  a 
$10,000  fine  or  both.  Additionally,  the  bUl 
esubllshes  false  reporting  of  a  material  fact 
as  to  conditions  or  operations  of  a  health  care 
faculty  as  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  up  to  6 
months'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  •3X)00,  or 
both. 

35.  Provider  Reimbursement  Review  Board 

The  bUl  establlshas  a  Provider  Relmhurse- 
ment  Review  Board  to  hear  cases  involving 
an  issue  of  $10,000  or  more.  Groups  of  pro- 
viders can  appeal  where  the  amounts  at  Issue 
on  a  common  matter  aggregate  •60,000  or 
more.  Any  provider  whloh  believes  that  Its 
fiscal  intermediary  has  faUed  to  make  a 
timely  cost  determination  on  Its  annual  cost 
report  or  timely  determination  on  a  supple- 
mental filing  can  appeal  to  the  Board  where 
the  amovmt  involved  Is  $10,000  or  more.  The 
change  is  effective  for  accounting  periods 
ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1973. 
36  VdHdatUm  of  Joint  Commiaeton  on  Ac- 
creditation of  HoepitaU  Surveyi 

The  blU  provide*  that  SUte  oertiflcation 
agenciee,  as  directed  by  the  8*orct*ry,  would 
survey  on  a  selective  amxaple  boMia  (or  where 
substantial  aUegatlona  of  noncompliance 
have  been  made)  hospitals  accredited  by  the 
JCAH.  The  bill  also  authorlM*  the  Seoretaxy 
to  promulgate  health  and  safety  standwds 
without  being  restricted  to  JCAH  stADdarda. 
37.  Pagment  for  durable  medioeJ  eiptipment 
under  medtoare 

The  bill  BUthorlzee  the  Secretary  to  experi- 
ment with  reimbursement  approachee  which 
are  Intended  to  eliminate  unreasonable  ex- 
pensea  resulting  from  protooged  rentals  of 
durable  my***^'  equipment  and  then  to  im- 
plement the  i4>proaches  found  eftoctlve. 
38-42.  Skilled  Sursing  FaoUttiet  under  medi- 
care and  medleaid 

38.  Conforming  standard*  for  extended  care 
and  skilled  nursing  home  facttlttet. — The  bill 
would  establish  a  single  deflnitlm  and  set  of 
standards  for  extended  care  faclUtlss  under 
medicare  and  skilled  nursing  homes  under 
medicaid.  The  provlslMi  creates  a  single  cate- 
gory of  "skilled  nursing  facllttlfls"  which 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  both 
health  care  programs.  A  "skilled  nursing  fa- 
ciUty"  would  be  defined  as  an  lastttittion 
meeting  the  preeent  definition  of  an  extended 
care  facility  and  which  alao  aatiafies  certain 
other  mffdl'^M  requlremente  set  fcrth  In  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act. 

Effective  date:  July  1973. 

39.  "SkUled  care"  definition  for  medicare 
and  medicaid. — The  bill  would  change  the 
definition  of  care  requlremente  with  respect 
to  entitlement  for  extended  care  benefits  im- 
der medicare  and  with  respect  to  skilled 
nursing  care  under  medicaid.  Preeent  law 


would  be  amended  to  authorlee  skilled  can 
bMMAts  for  indlvlduaU  In  need  of  "akUled 
nursing  care  and /or  skUled  rehabtlMatton 
ssrriosB  on  a  daUy  beats  la  a  akilled  nuieing 
facility  whloh  it  Is  practical  to  provlda  only 
on  an  inpatient  besla."  Coverage  would  also 
be  continued  during  short-term  periods  (eg. 
a  day  or  two)  when  no  skilled  services  were 
aotoally  provided  but  when  discharge  from  a 
skilled  facility  for  such  brief  period  was  nei- 
ther desirable  nor  practical. 
Effective  daU:  January  1973. 

40.  14-Day  transfer  requirement  for  ex- 
tended care  bei»e/lts.— Under  existing  law, 
medicare  beneficiaries  are  entlUed  to  ex- 
tended care  beneftte  only  If  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  an  extended  care  faculty  within  14 
days  following  discharge  from  a  hospital. 
Under  the  bUl  an  interval  of  more  than  14 
days  would  be  authorised  for  patients  whose 
conditions  did  not  permit  Inunedlate  provi- 
sion of  skilled  services  within  the  U-day 
limitation.  An  extension  not  to  exceed  2 
weeks  beyond  the  14  days  would  also  be  au- 
thorized In  those  Instences  where  an  admis- 
sion to  an  EOF  Is  prevented  because  of  the 
non-avallabUlty  of  appropriate  bed  space  In 
faculties  ordlnarUy  utilized  by  patients  in  a 
geographic  area.  Effective  date:  Enactment. 

41.  Reimbursement  rates  for  care  in  skilled 
nursing  facilities  .—The  bUl  amends  title  19 
to  require  SUtes.  by  July  1,  1970,  to  reim- 
burse sklUed  nursing  and  Intennedtate  care 
facilities  on  a  reasonably  cost-related  basis, 
using  acceptable  coet-flndlng  techniques  and 
methods  approved  and  validated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  Ooet  reimbursement  methods 
which  the  Secretary  found  to  be  accepteble 
for  a  Stete's  medicaid  program  could  be 
adapted,  with  appropriate  sdjusimente,  for 
purpoees  of  medicare  skilled  nursing  faclUty 
relmbursemente  in  that  Stete. 

42.  Skilled  nursing  facility  certification 
procedures.— Vhdex  the  bUl,  faciUtles  whloh 
participate  In  both  medicare  and  medicaid 
would  be  certified  by  Secretary  of  HEW.  The 
Secretary  would  make  that  determination, 
based  principally  upon  the  appropriate  Stete 
health  agency  evaluation  of  the  f  aclUtles. 

43.  Federal  financing  of  nursing  home 

inapaotiona 
The  bUl  autborlMs  100%  Federal  reim- 
buzeement  for  the  survsy  and  Inspection 
ooete  of  skilled  nursing  facilities  and  Inter- 
mediate care  f aetUtlee  under  medicaid,  from 
October  I,  1973,  through  July  1. 1M4. 

44.  Dfsoloewre    of    information    eoncerntng 

mediears  agents  and  prot>W«r« 
The  bill  provides  the  DHEW  regularly  make 
public  the  foUowlng  types  of  evaluations  and 
reporte  with  reepect  to  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs:  (1)  Individual  contractor 
performance  reviews  and  other  formal  eval- 
uations of  the  performance  of  carriers,  inter- 
mediaries, and  Stete  agencies  Including  the 
reports  of  follow-up  reviews:  (2)  comparative 
explanations  of  the  performance  of  oontrac- 

toia Including  oomparleons  of  either  over- 

aU  performance  or  of  any  particular  contrac- 
tor operation :  (8)  program  vaUdaUon  survey 
reports-^wlth  the  names  of  Individual  de- 
leted. 

45.  Prohibition  against  institutional  medical 
care  payments  under  cash  welfare  programs 

The  bill  precludes  Federal  matching  for 
that  portion  of  any  money  payment  which 
is  related  to  institutional  tuedlcal  or  re- 
medial care. 

40.  Determining  eligibUity  for  medicaid  for 
certain  individuals 

Individuals  eligible  for  medicaid  In  Sep- 
tember 1973  oould  not  loee  their  ellglbUlty 
because  of  the  recent  30%   social  security 
benefit  Increaee  untU  October  1973. 
47.  Pro/esstonei  itandarda  review  orgattita' 
turns 

The  biU  provides  for  the  eetabllshment  of 
professional  standards  review  organization 
consisting  of  sufoetantlal  numbers  of  prac- 


ticing physicians  (uauaUy  300  or  more)  in 
local  aieae  to  assumt  responsibility  for  com- 
piefaenelve  and  on-going  review  of  services 
covered  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programa.  UntU  January  1.  1878  only  such 
qualified  physician-sponsored  organizations 
may  be  designated  as  PSBO's.  Subsequent  to 
that  date  priority  wiU  be  given  to  such  or- 
ganleatlons  but  where  they  do  not  chooee 
to  or  do  not  qualify  to  assume  such  raapon- 
slbUlties  In  an  area,  the  Secretary  may  deelg- 
nate  another  organization  having  profee- 
slonal  medical  competence  as  the  P8RO  for 
the  area.  The  P8RO  would  be  responsible  for 
assuring  that  institutional  services  were  ( 1 ) 
medlcaUy  necessary  and  (3)  provided  In  ac- 
cordance with  profeaelonal  standards.  A 
P8BO.  at  Ite  option,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  may  also  assume  respoosl- 
blllty  for  the  review  of  non-institutional 
cars  and  services  provided  under  medicare 
and  medicaid.  PSBO's  wotUd  not  be  Invrtved 
with  reasonable  charge  determinations.  The 
provision  Is  designed  to  assure  proper  utU- 
t^tyMi  of  care  and  serrloea  provided  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  utUlzlng  a  formal 
professional  mechanism  representing  ths 
broadest  possible  cross-section  of  practicing 
physicians  In  an  area.  Safeguards  are  In- 
cluded, designed  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest, Including  appeals  procedures,  and  te 
prevent  pro  forma  assumption  In  carrying 
out  review  responslblUtles.  The  provision  re- 
qutree  recognition  of  and  use  by  the  PSBO 
of  utUlzatlon  review  committees  in  hospi- 
tals and  medical  organlKstlons  to  the  extent 
they  are  determined  to  be  effective. 
48.  Physical  therapy  services  arid  other 

services  under  medicare 
Effective  July  1973,  ths  bUl  would  Include 
as  covered  services  under  part  B.  physical 
theriyiy  provided  In  the  therapist's  ofDce  pur- 
suant to  a  physician's  written  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  also  authorizes  a  hospital  or  extended 
care  facility  to  provide  outpatient  physical 
therapy  services  to  Ite  inpatlente.  so  that  an 
inpatient  could  conveniently  receive  his  part 
B  benefits  after  his  inpatient  benefite  have 
expired. 

Benefit  paymente  In  one  year  for  servtoes 
by  an  Independent  practitioner  in  his  office 
or  the  paUent's  home  oo\ild  not  exceed  •100. 
Sfeotlve  January  1973.  reimbursement  for 
servtoes  provided  by  physical  and  ot^er  thera- 
plBU  would  genenOly  be  limited  to  a  reason- 
able &alary-relailed  baste  ratttar  than  fee-for- 
servlce  basts. 

49.  Coverage  of  sigpplies  related  to  ccioitomies 
The  bill  provides  for  medioare  coverage  of 
the  ooete  of  supphas  dlreetly  rrtated  to  the 
care  of  a  odoetomy. 

60.  Coverage  prior  to  application  for  medieaid 
The  bUl  requlrea.  effective  July  1,  1973.  aU 
Stetes  to  provide  medicatrt  coverage  for  care 
and  servioes  furnished  in  or  after  the  third 
month  prior  to  appUoation  to  thoee  indi- 
viduals who  were  otherwise  eligible  when  the 
servlc*  were  received.  Included  as  eligible 
under  the  three-months  retroactive  coverage 
requirement  would  be  deceased  individuals 
whoee  fatal  condition  prevented  them  from 
apirfying  for  medicaid  coverage  but  who 
would  have  been  eligible  If  applloatlon  had 
been  made. 

Stetee  are  expected  to  modify  their  pro- 
vider agreemente  where  applicable  so  as  to 
permit  the  application  of  appropriate  utUl- 
zauon  control  procedures  retroactively  In 
these  caeee  to  assure  that  appropriate  and 
necessary  car*  was  deUvered. 
51.  Hospital  odmisskMM  for  dental  servioes 
under  medioare 
The  bUl  authorlee*  the  dentist  who  is  car- 
ing for  a  medicare  patient  to  make  the  certi- 
fication of  the  neceeslty  for  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal ftdmliwVnn  for  noncovered  dental  services 
under  the  above  ciroumstaaces  without  re- 
quiring a  oorroboraOng  certification  by  » 
physician. 
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Thla  prorlalon  would  b«  effective  with  f- 
spect  to  admlnlons  oocnrrlng  aft«r  the  ••e- 
ond  month  following  en»etinent  of  th«  bill. 

52.  Mxt€iuitm  0/  grace  period  for  termtiwtlon 
of  rupfUementary  medical  insurance  ^>ver- 
ofw  wh^e  failure  to  pay  premium*  t$  due 
to  good  oaute 

The  blU  exten<U  the  90-day  grace  period 
for  an  additional  00  days  where  the  Secre* 
tary  finds  that  there  was  good  caua*  for 
failure  to  pay  the  premium  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Initial  90-day  graoe  period. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  such  oases  of 
nonpayment  of  premiums  due  within  the  90- 
day  period  preceding  the  date  of  enactment. 

53.  *xfen*lon  of  time  /or  filing  claim  for  lup- 
plemantary  medical  truuranoe  benefit* 
tohere  delay  i$  due  to  mdminittnxttce  error 
The  bill  provides  that  where  a  claim  under 

supplementary  medical  insurance  is  not  filed 
timely  due  to  error  of  the  Qovemment  or 
one  of  Its  agents,  the  claim  may  nevertheless 
be  honored  if  filed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  facts  In  the  case  have  been  established. 
This  amendment  would  apply  with  respect 
to  bills  !<ubm!tted  and  requests  for  payment 
made  after  March  19fl8. 

54.  Waiver    of    enrollment    period    require- 

ment* where  individual's  rights  loere 
prejudiced  by  admini»trative  error  or 
inaction 
The  bill  authorlaes  the  Secretary  to  pro> 
vld«  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  oeeea- 
aary  to  correct  or  eliminate  the  effects  of 
these  situations,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)   the  establishment  of  a  special  Initial  or 
subsequent  enrollment  period,  with  a  cover- 
age period  determined  on  the  basis  thereof 
and   with   appropriate  adjustments  of  pre- 
miums. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  all  cases 
which  have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program. 

55.  Slimination  of  provisiotu  preventing  en- 

rollment in  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance   program   more   than    3   years 
after  first  opportunity 
The  bill  eliminates  the  3-year  limit  with 
raapect  to  both  initial  enrollment  and  re- 
anrollment  after  an  Initial  termination.  Bn- 
rollment  periods  would  remain  as  preaantly 
defined  and  the  restriction  limiting  Individ- 
uals who  terminate  enrollment  to  roenroU 
only  once  woiUd  be  retatnad. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  all  those 
who  are  Ineligible  to  enroll  because  of  the 
3-year  limit  In  effect  under  presant  law. 

56.  Waiver  of  recovery  of  incorrect  medicare 

payment*  from  survivor  who  i*  uHth- 

out  fault 
The  bill  permits  any  individual  who  Is 
liable  for  repayment  of  a  medicare  overpay- 
ment to  qualify  for  waiver  of  recovery  of  the 
overpaid  amoiint  If  he  Is  without  fault  and 
If  such  recovery  would  dafeat  the  purpose  of 
title  n  or  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

57.  Requirement    of    minimum    amount    of 

claim  to  eatablish  entitlement  to  hear- 
ing under  supplementary  mediotU  in- 
surance program 
The  bill  requires  that  a  mtnimnfw  amount 
of  tlOO  be  at  lasue  before  an  enrolls*  In  the 
supplementary   medical   insurance   program 
will  be  granted  a  fair  beculng  by  the  carrier. 
The  provlBlon  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  hearings  raquostad  after  tb«  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl. 

58.  Collection  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance pre-miums  from  individuals  en- 
titled to  both  soctal  security  and  railroad 
retirement  beneftta 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Railroad  Betlre- 
ment  Board  shall  be  responsible  for  collec- 
tion of  supplementary  medical  insin-ance 
premituns  for  all  enroUees  who  are  entitled 
imder  that  program. 


5*.  Provide  that  service*  of  optometriat*  in 

furnishing  proathetie  len*e*  not  require  a 

phytician'*  order 

The  bill  would  recognize  the  abUlty  of  an 
optometrist  to  attest  to  a  beneficiary's  need 
for  prosthetic  lenses  by  amending  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "physician"  In  title  XVin 
to  indude  a  doctor  of  optometry  authorlaed 
to  practice  optometry  by  the  State  in  which 
he  furnishes  services.  An  optometrtst  woxild 
be  recognized  as  a  "physlolan"  only  for  the 
purpose  of  attesting  to  the  patient's  need 
for  prosthetic  lenses.  lOf  course,  neither  the 
physician  nor  the  optometrist  would  be  paid 
by  medicare  for  refractive  services  when  the 
beneficiary  has  been  given  a  prescription 
by  a  physician  for  the  necessary  prosthetic 
lenaes.)  This  change  would  not  provide  for 
coverage  of  services  i>erformed  by  optom- 
etrists other  than  those  covered  under  pres- 
ent law,  nor  would  It  permit  an  optometrist 
to  serve  as  a  "physician"  on  a  professional 
standards  review  organization. 
60.  Prohibition  against  requiring  professional 

social  workers  in  ECfs  under  medicare 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  provision  of 
medical  social  services  will  not  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  participation  for  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  under  medicare. 

SI.  Refund  of  excess  premium*  under 
medicare 

The  bill  provides  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  dispose  of  excess  supplementary 
medical  Insiirance  premiums  and  excess 
hospital  insurance  premiums  In  the  same 
manner  as  unpaid  medical  Insurance  benefits 
are  treated. 

62.  Waiver  of  requirement  of  registered  pro- 
fessional nurses  in  skilled  nursing  facilities 
in  rural  areas 

The  bill  authorizes  the  granting  of  a  spe- 
cial waiver  of  the  RJJ.  nursing  requirement 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  In  rural  areas 
provided  that  a  registered  nurse  Is  absent 
from  the  facility  for  not  more  than  two  day- 
ahiXts  (If  the  facility  employs  one  full-time 
registered  nurse)  and  the  facility  Is  making 
good  faith  efforts  to  obtain  another  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

In  addition,  this  special  waiver  may  be 
granted  only  If  (1)  the  facility  is  caring  only 
for  piatlents  whose  physicians  have  Indicated 
(In  written  form  on  order  sheet  and  ad- 
mission note)  that  they  could  go  without  a 
registered  nurse's  services  for  a  48-hour  pe- 
riod or  (2)  if  the  facility  has  any  patients 
for  whom  physicians  have  indicated  a  need 
for  dally  skilled  nursing  services,  the  facility 
has  made  arrangements  for  a  registered  nurse 
or  a  physician  to  spend  such  time  as  is  nec- 
essary at  the  facility  to  provide  the  skilled 
nursing  services  required  by  patients  on  the 
uncovered  day. 

63.  Exemption  of  Christian  Science  sanato- 
rium* from  certain  nursing  home  require- 
ments under  medicaid 

The  bill  exempts  Christian  Sclenoe  sana- 
tortums  from  the  requirements  for  a  licensed 
nursing  home  administrator,  requirements 
tor  medical  review,  and  other  inappropriate 
requirements  of  the  medicaid  program. 

Such  aanatoriums  will  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  all  applicable  safety  standards. 
84.  Licensure  requirement  for  nursing  home 
administrators 

The  bill  permits  States  to  establish  a  per- 
manent waiver  from  licensure  requirements 
for  those  persons  who  served  as  nursing  home 
administrators  for  thj  three- year  p>erlod 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  State's  li- 
censing program. 
es.  Increase  in  maximum  Federal  medieoM 

amount  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 

Islands 

•nie  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  celling 
on  title  XTX  payments  to  Puerto  Rico  be  in- 
creased to  980  million  effective  with  fiscal 
year  1873  and  fiscal  years  thereafter.  The  60 
percent  Federal  matching  rate  would  remain 


unchanged.  The  annual  medloatd  intMint  for 

the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  IncrMMd  from 

$660,000  to  «1X)00,000. 

69.  Uediettid:  freedom  of  olioioe  in  Puerto 

Rico 

The  bUl  delays,  iintll  June  30,  1078,  the 
requirement  that  Puerto  Rico  implament  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  provision,  undsr  which 
medicaid  recipients  can  choose  providers  or 
practitioners  In  its  medicaid  program. 

67.  Inclusion  of  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  I  aland*  under 
title  V 

The  blfi  authorizes  eligibility  under  title 
V  for  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Terrltorf  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

68.  Coverage  of  chiropraetio  services  under 

part  B  of  meMasre 

The  bill  broadens  the  deflnltlwa  of  the 
term  "physician"  in  title  XViii  to  Include  a 
licensed  chiropractor  who  also  meets  uniform 
minimum  standards  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  services  furnished,  by  chiropractors 
would  be  covered  under  the  program  as 
"physicians'  servloea."  but  only  with  respect 
to  treatment  of  the  ^ine  by  means  of  man- 
ual manipulation  which  the  chiropractor  is 
legally  authorized  to  perform.  Claims  for 
such  treatment  must  be  verifiable  with  a 
satisfactory  X-ray  indicating  the  existence  of 
a  subluxation  of  the  spine. 

The  amendment  would  become  effective 
with  respect  to  services  provided  on  or  after 
July  1,  1973. 

69.  Chiropractors'  service*  under  medicaid 
The  bill  conforms  the  coverage  of  chiro- 
practic under  medicaid  with  the  provisions 
conditioning  eligibility  of  such  services  In- 
cluded In  the  amendment  adding  chiroprac- 
tic coverage  to  Part  B  of  medicare  except 
for  the  requirement  that  an  X-ray  show  the 
existence  of  a  subluxation. 

70.  Services  of  pediatric  interns  and  residents 

under  part  A  of  medicare 
Effective  January  1973,  the  bill  includes 
within  the  definition  of  aM>roved  ho^ital 
teaching  programs  services  furnished  by  an 
intern  or  realdent-ln-tralnlng  In  the  field  of 
podiatry  under  a  teaching  program  approved 
by  the  Council  on  Podiatry  Education  of  the 
American  Podiatry  Association. 

71.  Use   of  consultants   for   extended   care 

faciltties 
The  bill  allows  those  State  agencies  which 
are  capable  of  and  willing  to  provide  spe- 
cialized consultative  services  for  medicare 
patients  In  a  skilled  care  faculty  which  re- 
quests them,  to  do  so,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  State's  arrangements  by  the  Secretary. 
7Z.  Direct  laboratory  hilling  of  patients 
The  bill  provldaa  that,  with  respect  to 
diagnostic  laboratory  tests  for  which  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  a  laboratory,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  negotiate 
a  payment  rate  with  the  laboratory  which 
would  be  considered  the  full  charge  for  such 
tests,  and  for  which  relmbtusement  would 
be  made  at  100%  of  such  negotiated  rate. 
Such  negotiated  rate  would  be  limited  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  total  payment 
that  wotild  have  been  made  In  the  absence 
of  such  rate. 

73.  Clarification  of  meaning  of  "physicians' 

service*"  under  titU  XIX. 
The  bill  defines  a  pliysidan,  under  Title 
XIX,  for  purposes  of  the  mandatory  provi- 
sion of  physicians'  services  as  being  a  diily 
licensed  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy. 

74.  Limitation  on  adjustment  or  recovery 
of  incorrect  payment*  under  the  medicare 
program 

The  bill  would  limit  medicare's  right  of 
recovery  of  overpayxzients  to  a  3-year  period 
(or  a  1-year  period)  from  the  date  of  pay- 
ment where  the  beneficiary  acted  in  good 
faith;  woiild  permit  the  Secretary  to  set  a 
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tune  between  1  and  8  years  within  whlOb 

claims  for  underpayment  would  h«T*  t»  b» 

made. 

75.  Speech  pathotogy  services  under  medicare 

The  bill  would  cover  under  medicare  the 
costs  of  speeoji  pathology  servtoe*  where 
such  servJoee  ate  provided  In  clinics  partlo* 
ipating  In  the  program  as  providers  of  cov- 
ered physical  therapy  service*. 

79.  Termination  of  medical  assistance 
advisory  council 

The  bill  terminates  the  medicaid  advisory 
council. 

77.  ModifUsatian  of  role  of  health  insurance 
benefits  advisory  cowusil 

The  bill  provide*  for  modification  of  the 
role  of  HIBAC  so  that  its  role  would  be  that 
of  offering  suggeBtloos  for  the  ooneldMation 
of  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  general  policy 
In  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

78.  Authority  of  Secretary  to  administer 

oaths  in  medicare  proceedings 
The  blU  authorizes  the  Secretary,  In  carry- 
ing out  his  re^>onsibUlty  for  administration 
of  the  medicare  program,  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  in  the  course  of  any  hear- 
ing. Investigation,  or  other  piooeedlng. 

79.  Withholding  medieatA  paymenU  to 
tetminated  medicare  provider* 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  upon  60- 
days'  notices  to  withhold  Federal  participa- 
tion In  medicaid  payments  by  States  with 
respect  to  institutions  which  have  with- 
drawn from  medicare  without  refunding 
medicare  overpayments  or  submitting 
medicare  costs  reports. 

80.  Intermediate  care  in  States  without 

medicaid 
The  bUl  allows  Federal  matoblng  for  Inter- 
mediate care  In  States  which,  on  January  1, 
1973,  did  not  have  a  medicaid  program  In 
operation. 

tl.  Required  informatUm  relating  to  esoeu 
medicare  tax  payments  by  railroad  em- 
ployees 
llie  bill  deletes  the  requirement  that  rail- 
roads Include  amount  of  boepital  Insurance 
tax  withheld  on  W-2  forms.  Employees  would 
be  notified,  however,  that  those  with  dual 
employment  may  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of 
excess  hoepltal  Insurance  tax  paid. 
82.  Appointment  and  confirmation  of  Admin- 
istrator of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice 

The  bill  provides  that  appotntments  made 
on  or  after  the  enactment  of  this  bin  to  the 
office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  will  be  made  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

83.  Repeal  of  section  190Sib){l) 
'^^e  btu  deletes  the  requirement  that 
States  spend  at  least  a*  much  for  care  of 
Individuals  age  66  or  over  In  mental  hospi- 
tals as  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
84.  Coverage  under  medicaid  of  intermediate 
care  furnished  in  mental  and  tubereuiosis 
institutions 

The  bill  provides  that  Intermediate  care 
can  be  covered  for  Individuals  age  66  or  older 
In  mental  Institutions  If  such  Individuals 
could  also  be  covered  when  in  mental  hos- 
pitals for  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility 
care.  Effective  date:  Services  furnished  after 
December  31,  1972. 

•5.  Independent  review  of  intermediate  care 
facility  payffi«fit« 
The  blU  provldee  that  Independent  pro- 
fessional review  to  determine  proper  patient 
placement  and  care  of  Title  XTX  patients  Is 
mandatory  In  all  intermediate  ^^«re  facUltl«e. 
86.  Intermediate  care  maintemance  ot^ffort 
in  public  institutions 
The  bin  provides  that  the  d«iiga*a«ci  of 
the  base  period  for  the  malnferautne  odeffort 
requirement  pertaining  to  non-Federal  es- 


pendttuM  with  respect  to  patients  in  public 
institutions  for  the  mentaUy^  retarded  to  be 
the  four  quarters  immediauly  preceding  the 
quarter  In  which  the  State  elected  to  make 
suob  services  available. 
n.  Dteokmtra  of  onmership  of  UUeratedtats 
ome  faoUitie* 
The  bill  require*  that  IntermedUte  care 
facilities  not  otherwise  licensed  as  skilled 
nursing  homes  by  a  State  make  ownership 
Information  available  to  the  State  lloenalng 
agency.  Kffectlve  daU:  January  1.  1973. 

88.  Treatment  in  mental  hospitals  for  med- 

ioaid  eligibles  under  age  21 
The  bill  authorizes  coverage  of  Inpatient 
care   (under  q>eolfio  conditions)    in  mental 
institutions  for  medicaid  eligibles  under  age 
31.  Effective  date:  January  1973. 

89.  PKbUo  disclosure  of  information  concern- 

ing survey  reports  of  an  institution 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  nukke  re- 
ports of  an  Institution's  significant  deficlea- 
cies  or  the  abaenoe  thereof  (such  as  In  the 
areas  of  staffing,  fire  safety,  and  sanitation) 
a  niatter  of  public  record  readily  and  gener- 
ally available.  Suob  information  would  be 
available  for  Inspection  within  90  days  of 
completion  of  tike  survey, 

90.  family  plannlaig  *ervioe*  mandatory 
under  medicaid 

(1)  The  bill  authorizes  90%  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  ooets  of  famHy  planning  servloes 
iinder  medicaid  and  title  IV. 

(3)  Provision  requires  States  to  make 
available  on  a  voluntary  and  confidential 
basis  such  counseling,  services  and  supplies, 
directly  and/or  on  a  contract  basis  with  fam- 
ily planning  organizations  throughout  the 
State,  to  present,  former,  or  likely  recipients 
who  are  of  child-bearing  age  and  who  expreas 
a  desire  for  such  services. 

(3)  The  Federal  share  of  AFDO  fund* 
would  be  reduced  by  1%,  beginning  in  fiacal 
1974,  if  a  State  In  the  prior  year  falls  to 
Inform  the  adults  in  AFDC  families  of  the 
availability  of  family  planning  services  or  If 
the  State  fails  to  actually  provide  or  arrange 
for  such  servloes  for  persons  desiring  to  re- 
ceive them  who  are  applicants  or  recipients 
of  cash  assistance. 

91.  Penalty  for  failvre  to  provide  chUd  health 
screening  service*  under  medicaid 
The  bill  would  reduce  the  Federal  share  of 
AFDO  matching  funds  by  1%,  beginning  in 
fiacal   1975.  if  a  State — 

(a)  fails  to  inform  the  adults  In  FDC  fam- 
Uiee  of  the  availability  of  chUd  health 
screening  services: 

(b)  fails  to  actually  provide  or  arrange  for 
siich  services:  or 

(c)  fails  to  arrange  for  or  refer  to  appro- 
priate corrective  treatment  children  dls- 
cloeed  by  such  screening  as  suffering  Ulness 
or  Impairment. 

93.  Home  health  coinavrence 

Effective  January  1973,  the  bill  eliminates 

requirement  of  colnsiiranoe  piayment  under 

Part  B  of  medicare  for  home  health  services. 

93.  Long-term  care 

The  bill  laoludas  a*  intermediate  care  fa- 
ctutles   or   skilled    nursing    faculties   under 
medicaid  long-term  Lostitutlons  certified  by 
the  Secretary  on  Indian  reservations. 
94.  Blediaare  appeal* 

The  bin  clarifies  present  law  that  there  la 
no  authorlaatlon  for  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tly or  for  Judicial  review  on  matters  solely 
Involving  amounts  of  benefits  under  part  B, 
and  that  insofar  as  part  A  amounts  are  con- 
cerned, appeal  is  authorized  only  if  the 
scaount  in  controversy  Is  3100  or  more  and 
judicial  review  only  If  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy Is  11 ,000  or  more. 

95.  Medicare:  Coverage  of  per*ona  needing 
kidrtey  transplantation  or  dialysis 
TOa  blU  provide*  that  fully  or  currently  in- 
sured workers  under  social  security  and  their 
dependents  with  chronic  renal  disease  would 


be  deemed  disabled  for  purposes  of  coverage 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare.  Coverage 
would  begin  3  months  after  a  course  of  renal 
dlAlysls  is  begun. 

m.  sTTVPLncrKTAi,  sacrarrr  nrcokcx  romv» 
TKX  AeiB,  eLuro,  Asn  pistsi.ro 

The  blU  would  replace  the  present  State 
programs  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, effective  January  1,  1974.  with  a  new 
wholly  Federal  program  of  supplemental  se- 
curity income. 

National  supplemental  security  income;  dis- 
regard of  social  security  or  other  iiwome 
Under  the  blU,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  with  no  other  inconae  -would  be  guar- 
anteed a  monthly  Income  of  at  least  tlSO  for 
an  individual  or  $196  for  a  couple  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  would  provide  that  the  first  $30 
of  social  security  or  any  otlter  Income  would 
not  cause  any  reduction  in  supplemental  se- 
curity income  payment*. 

As  a  result,  agisd.  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons who  also  have  monthly  Income  from  so- 
cial security  or  other  sources  (which  are  not 
need-related)  of  at  least  $30  would,  be  as- 
sured total  monthly  Income  of  at  least  $160 
for  Individual  or  $316  for  a  couple. 
Earned  income  disregard 

In  addition  to  a  monthly  disregard  of  $80 
of  social  security  or  other  income,  there 
would  be  an  additional  disregard  of  $66  of 
earned  Income  plus  one-half  of  any  earnings 
above  $66.  This  will  enable  those  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  IndlvidxialB  who  are  able  to  do 
some  work  to  do  so  and  In  the  process  give 
them  a  higher  income  In  addition  to  sup- 
plemental security  Income. 

In  addition,  as  under  present  law,  any  In- 
come necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan 
for  achieving  self-support  woiild  be  disre- 
garded for  persons  qualifying  on  the  basis  of 
blindness.  A  savings  clause  would  assure  that 
blind  pwrsons  would  not  receive  any  reduc- 
tion in  benefits  due  to  theee  provisions. 
De/lniflOTU  of  blindness  and  disability 

Under  present  law  each  State  is  free  to 
prescribe  Its  own  definition  of  bUndness  and 
disablUty  far  purposes  of  eligibility  for  aid 
to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

Under  the  new  supplemental  security  In- 
come program,  there  would  be  a  uniform 
Fsderal  definition  of  "disability"  and  "blind- 
ness." 

The  term  "dlaabiUty"  would  be  defined  as 
"Inability  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  by  reason  of  any  medicaUj'  deter- 
minable physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  reeult  In  death 
or  has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for 
a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  13 
months."  This  definition  Is  the  same  as  that 
now  used  In  the  Social  Security  disability 
Insurance  program. 

The  term  "blindness"  would  be  defined  as 
central  visual  acuity  of  aO'SOO  or  lees  in  the 
better  eye  with  the  use  of  correcting  lens. 
Also  Included  In  this  definition  Is  the  partic- 
ular sight  limitation  which  la  referred  to  as 
"tunnel  vision." 

A  blind  or  disabled  person  who  was  OD 
the  rolls  In  December  1973  and  met  the  State 
definition  for  blindness,  disability  as  defined 
In  the  State  plan  In  effect  October  1972  would 
be  considered  blind  or  disabled  for  pxirpoaes 
of  this  title  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be 
blind  or  disabled. 

No  disabled  person  would  be  eligible  if  the 
disability  is  medicaUy  determined  t-o  be  due 
solely  to  drug  addlctlcHi  or  alcoholism  uzUess 
such  Individual  is  undergoing  approprlat* 
treatment.  If  available.  Payments  for  addicts 
or  alcohoUcs  would  only  be  made  to  third 
parties  a*  protective  payment*. 

Other  Federal  eUgibiUty  atandards 

Blglbllity  for  supplemental  secxirlty  in- 
come would  be  open  to  an  aged.  bUad  or  dis- 
abled iJHllTldual  If  his  resource*  were  lea* 
than  $1M0  (or  $3260  for  a  couple).  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  his  resources,  the 
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T%\\i*  of  the  hoin«  ( including  Umd  stinotmd- 
tng  home ) .  boiu«hold  good*.  i>«rson*l  «ff«e«a, 
ncludlng  an  »utoinobLle,  and  property  need- 
Kl  lor  ••IX  support  would,  li  found  to  be  re»- 
ion*ble,  be  excluded.  Ufe  inaurance  policiee 
would  not  be  counted  U  the  race  value  of  aU 
)ollcle«  wa«  leea  than  •l.flOO.  (Current  re- 
:iplenu  under  SUte  programs  with  higher 
teeourcee  lUnlU  wotUd  retain  their  eligibil- 
ity, j 

State  rupplementatUm 

State*  wUblng  to  pay  an  aged,  blind  or 
lleabled  penon  amounta  In  addition  to  the 
PMeral  supplemental  security  Income  pay- 
ment would  be  free  to  do  so.  The  bill  would 
;>ermlt  States  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
PMleral  admlnlstrMlon  of  State  supplemental 
t>eneAts.  Under  these  agreemenU  supple- 
[nental  payments  would  have  to  be  made  to 
kU  persons  ellglbU  tor  Federal  supplenaamtal 
lecurlty  income  payments  except  that  a  State 
»uld  require  a  period  of  residence  in  the 
State  as  a  oondttton  of  eligibility. 

Ineligibility  for  food  stamps 

Individual*  in  the  Supplemental  Security 
tnoome  program  would   not  be   eligible  for 
food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities. 
Sairtngt  clause 

The  bill  provides  no  direct  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  costs  of  State  supplemental 
payments.  However,  a  savings  clause  is  in- 
cluded under  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  assume  all  of  a  State's  cosU  of  supple- 
mental payments  wl;lch  exceed  Its  calendar 
year  1972  share  of  the  coats  of  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  This  savings  clause 
would  apply  only  to  State  supplementation 
needed  to  maintain  the  State's  assistance 
levels  In  effect  as  of  January  1973.  "ITie  sav- 
ings clause  would,  however,  also  cover  an 
upward  adjustment  over  the  January  levels 
to  the  extent  neceesary  to  offset  the  elimina- 
tion of  food  stamp  eligibility. 
tt»dio€M  oovtToge 

Under  present  law,  the  States  are  required 
to  cover  all  cash  assistance  recipients  under 
the  medicaid  program.  The  bill  would  exempt 
from  this  reqxUrement  newly  eligible  recipi- 
ents who  qualify  because  of  the  new  provision 
for  a  $130  minimum  benefit  with  a  disregard 
of  $20  of  social  security  or  other  Income. 
Social  services 
States  would  be  authorised  to  continue  pro- 
grams providing  social  services  to  aged,  blind. 
and  disabled  persons.  These  services  are  cur- 
rently provided  under  the  welfare  programs 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  which  would 
be  replaced  by  the  new  federal  supplraoental 
aecurtty  Income  program.  There  would  be  76 
percent  Federal  matching  for  the  services 
provided,  subject  to  the  overall  limitations 
established  by  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act. 
.-tmendments  to  pretent  Uao  for  aid  to  aged, 

blind,  and  diaabled  pertona  {effeottvt  until 

January  1, 1874)  ; 

Separation,  of  social  mrviets  not  required 

Separation  of  social  larTloea  and  eligibility 
determination  Is  speclflcally  not  required. 
Cost  for  providing  manuals 

At  Its   option,   the  StaU   may   require  a 
charge    for    reasnnsMe    oast    of    providing 
rn^nii^ia  and  other  policy  issuanoes. 
itpp— ft  process 

The  bill  provides  that  the  decision  of  the 
local  agency  on  the  matter  considered  at  an 
evidentiary  bearing  may  be  Implemented 
immedlatety. 


during  sueh  period  or  90  days  In  the  case  of 
any  other  individual. 

Remt  payments  for  puXMc  housing 

Permits  the  States.  If  they  elect  to  do  so, 
to  make  rent  paymenu  directly  to  a  pubUo 
hovutng  agency  on  behalf  of  a  recipient  or 
a  group  or  groups  of  reelptents. 

Safeguarding  information 

The  bUl  permits  the  use  or  dlscloeure  of 
Information  oonoemlng  applicants  or  recip- 
ients to  public  officials  who  require  such 
Information  In  connection  with  their  official 
duties. 

Passalong  of  social  security  increases 

Present  law  require*  State  programs  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  to  assure 
that  the  total  income  of  recipients  who  also 
get  social  security  are  at  least  «4  higher  as  a 
result  of  the  1908  social  security  benefit  In- 
crease. The  bill  would  add  an  additional  94 
"passalong"  related  to  this  year's  20  per- 
cent social  security  increase  and  would  make 
both  "passalong"  provisions  applicable  until 
January  1974. 

nr.  cBHJ)  wBUTAU  smvicss  akd  social 

SBTICXB 

OranU  to  States  for  child  welfare  services 
(including  foster  care  and  adoptions) 
The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  In- 
creasing the  ftriniiai  authorisation  for  Fed- 


.Ahsenoe  from  State  for  90  day* 
The  Mil  proTtdes  that  the  State  may 
make  any  person  Ineligible  for  money  pay- 
ments who  has  been  abeent  from  the  State 
over  90  oonseentlve  dmf»  until  suoh  person 
has  been  pseeant  in  the  State  for  30  oonaeou- 
tlve  day*  in  the  oaae  of  an  IndiUdoal  who 
taw  malntnlnert  bis  tmUtmot  In  the  State 


eral  grants  to  the  State*  for  child  welfare 
servloee  to  •194  million  in  flsoftl  year  1973, 
rising  to  t2M  million  In  1977  and  thereafter. 
For  fiscal  year  1973,  this  Is  $150  million  more 
than  the  $40  million  which  has  been  appro- 
priated every  year  since  1M7.  It  U  aattdpated 
that  a  substantial  part  of  any  Increaeed  ap- 
propriation under  this  higher  aothoniatlon 
will  go  toward  meeting  the  costs  of  providing 
foster  care  which  now  rcpnesBts  the  largest 
single  Item  of  child  welfare  espeadlture  on 
the  county  level.  The  bill,  however,  avoided 
Mkxmarklng  amounts  specifically  for  foster 
care  so  that  wherever  poeslble  the  State  and 
counties  could  use  the  additional  funds  to 
expand  preventive  child  welfare  servloee  with 
the  aim  of  helping  families  stay  together  and 
thus  avoiding  the  need  for  foeter  care.  The 
additional  funds  can  also  be  used  for  adop- 
tion services,  including  action  to  increase 
adoptions  of  hard-to-place  children. 

Social  aerxHees 

Provide*  a  saving  provision  to  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  for  social  services  con- 
tained In  the  State  and  liocal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  so  that  States  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1978  will  be  reimbursed  as  they  would 
have  been  under  previous  laws.  This  saving 
provision  would  be  applicable  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  resultant  Federal  funding  for 
this  quarter  does  not  exceed  $50  million. 


TABLE  l.-SOCIAL  SECUIITY  TAX  RATES  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  H.R.  1 

|ln  p«reefit) 


OASOI 


HI 


Total 


Citssdif  yssr 


law       schedsle 


Pment 
la« 


Nmt 
schtduli 


1973  »  1977.. 
197gtol3$0.. 
19«ltol98S.. 
1986  M  19*2.. 
1903  l»  1907... 
19M  to  2010.. 
2011  plvs 


4.  to 
4.  SO 
4.  SO 
4.  SO 
4.  SO 
4.  SO 
S.3S 


4.  $5 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
S.8S 


0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 


1.0 
1.25 

1.35 
1.4S 
1.4S 


U     a:Si 


PrvMtit 

Now 

ism 

Mkodulo 

S.S0 

5.85 

5.  so 

0.05 

5.50 

6.15 

s.oe 

6.2S 

5.70 

6.2S 

(5.70  i 

.|.5S'i 

(6.2S) 

(7.S) 

NoM'  Undo*  both  prownt  Uw  and  tbo  now  uhoduio,  tho  contributioo  ond  bonofit  (mm  wmM  bo  «0,800  In  1973  «nd  J12,000  In 
1974,  wttli  lUtDinotic  tdjustrnont  thorooftor. 


Xabl«  2. — Social  security  programs:  First 
tuU-year  cost  of  HJl.  I 

(Amounts  in  millions] 

Additional 

benefU 

payments 

in  calendar 

year  1974 

Provision 

Tatti •4.372 


Hospital  Insurance  program: 

Coverage  of  the  diaabtod. $1,419 

Uberallsed    definition    of    skilled 

nursing  facility  care 110 

Waiver  of  beneficiary  liability  for 

disallowed  '•l^'w 38 

Coverage    at    renal    dialytU    and 

transportation 75 

Subtotal,  hospital  Insurance..     1,682 


Social  security  cash  benefit  programs: 
Bamlngs  In  yeoir  of  attainment  ot 

age  72 - 

Retirement  teet  at  $3,100 

Special   iwtnimuTn   at  $170  for  80 

years 

Credit   for   delayed   rettmnent   pro- 
spectively   

Uberallzed  disability  provision  for 

blind  (House) 

Reduction  in  dlsablUty  waiting  pe- 
riod to  6  months 

Incre€ised  benefits  for  widows  and 

widowers 1, 109 

Eliminate  support  requirement  for 

divorced  wives 

Student  chUd  benefits  payable  after 

22  to  and  of  semester . 

Age  83  computation  point  for  man. 
Uherallaed    workmen's    cosnpenaa- 

tion  offset ...— 

Children  disabled  at  ages  18  to  31.-^ 
Increased  allowance  for  vocational 

rehabilitation  expensee 

Military  wage  credit 


14 
843 

ao 

37 
38 

138 


38 

19 
14 

33 

17 

38 
46 


Supplementary     medical     insurance 

program   (general  revenuee) : 

Coverage  of  the  disabled 

Increase  In  part  B  deductible 

Coverage  of  chiropractors'  servicea. 
Coverage     of     speech     pathologist 

servlcee   

Coverage    of    renal    dialysis    and 

transplantation 

Eliminate    coinsurance    on    home 

health  services 

Subtotal,  sapplementiuy  medi- 
cal Insurance  program 


366 
-U 

17 

0 

62 
8 


398 


Subtotal,  cash  benefits. 3,347 


Source:  Department  of  Health,  Bdncatlon. 
and  Welfare. 

Takjc   3.^<fhanges   in   estimated   medicaid 

cost  (  +  )  and  savirtgs  {  —  )  under  HJl.  1 

(Ih  millions  of  dollars] 

Oalendar 
year  1974 
Changes  In  R  A.  1 : 
Ooverage  at  the  disabled  under  Medi- 
care      -870 

Increase  in  Medicare  pt.  B  deduo- 
ttble  fma  960  to  $60 +• 
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Calendar 
year  1974 

Seduction  in  Medicaid  matr.hiBg  if 
Statee  fall  to  perform  required 
utilisation   renew —$183 

Imposition  of  premium,  oopayment 
and  deductible  requli^ments  on 
medicaid  recipients _     —89 

Families  with  earnings  under  Medic- 
aid; Eaiglblllty  extended  4  months.    +33 

Limitation  on  nursing  home  and 
Intermediate  care  facility  reim- 
bursement to  106  percent  ot  last 
year's  payment —23 

Ellxnlnation  at  requirement  that 
States  move  toward  oomprehensive 
Medicaid  program  by  1B77 (>) 

Elimination  of  requirements  that 
Statee  maintain  their  year  to  year 
fiscal  efforts  m  Msdloald. —640 

Payments  to  Statee  imder  Medicaid 
for  installation  and  operation  of 
claims  proosesing  and  information 
retrieval  systems +10 

Increased  Medicaid  matching  for 
Puerto  Blco  and  the  Virgin 
Islands +10 

More  spedflo  requirements  as  to 
eligibility  for  skilled  nursing  level 
of  care —14 

100  percent  reimbursement  for  the 
cost  of  certifying  skillsd  nursing 
homes  under  Medicaid +10 

Expansion  of  Medicaid  coverage  to 
Include  Inpatient  care  for  men- 
tally lU  chUdren +190 

90  percent  Federal  funding  of  family 
planning  servloee +86 

Coverage  at  persons  needing  renal 
dialysis  or  transplantation  under 
Medicare —30 

Preserving  Medicaid  eUglbtUty  for 
social  security  beneficiaries 


Total    estimated    reduction    in 
Medicaid  costs  under  Hit.  1..  —790 

^The  current  law  estimates  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  effect  of  the  requirement  that 
Statee  move  toward  comprehensive  medicaid 
programs  by  1977:  therefore,  no  savings  are 
attributed  to  the  repeal  of  this  reqtilrement. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Bduoatlon. 
and  Welfare. 


TABLE  4.-CALEN0AR  YEAR  1974  FEDERAL  COSTS  Of  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL SECURITY  INCOME  FOR  THE  AGED.  BUNO, 
AND  DISABLED,  AND  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
IDoUan  In  b(Uions| 

Amount 
Gieat  Correirt  of 

lew   in 


Agod,  blind,  and  ditaUotf: 

Bonofit  poymonts US 

Sovinp  dauM  for  Ststs 

supploHiontation 3 

Food  protnms ... 

Adminlstritivo  cotti 4 


Subtotal,  aood,  bund,  tnd 

ditabtod 

Child  wotfaro  tonricos 


J2.1        ».4 


.3 

-.3 

.2 


.3 
.2 


4.2 
.2 


2.6 


1.6 
.2 


Total. 


4.4        2.6 


1.8 


'  Curront  law  cost  is  $46,000,000. 

Source:  Dopaitmont  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wolfar*. 

CHANGES  IN  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE  Of  THE  OtO-AOe,  SWI- 
VI VORS,  AND  DISABI LITY I NSURANCE  SYSTEM,  EXPRESSCO 
IN  TERMS  Of  ESTIMATED  LEVEL-COST  AS  PERCENT  Of 
TAXABU  PAYBOa,  BY  TYPE  Of  C«AN«f ,  LON«-«AHft£ 
DYNAMIC  COST  ESTIMATES.  PRESENT  LAW  AMO  CON- 
FERENCE BILL 

|l«  percent) 


Item 


OASr 


01 


TMH 


Aetnarial  balance  undor  preaest 
law +0.09    -0.02 


-HI.  07 


ItSSI 

OASI 

Dl 

Totsl 

tt.lOO  roUfsment  tsM 

-.21 
-.0$ 

-.07 

m 

-.24 

-0.22 

-  01 

4-.  71 

-.10 

1 

+.0* 

+>0I 

-.21 

Dotsyod  rsttfoiMet  incroMoet 
(pfqjP«eU>;>j- --■;■-.. 

thmNvI  -QiMMfty  wvMm  p#Hod. . . 

100  pesaset  PtA  wtdew'ttaMilt 
atafitS 

Afo4f  pohrt  for  men  (proapoetlve)_ 

Roviaed  coetributiea  aohoeuto  • 

Total  •Haet  of  ckanaea  in  MH... 

-.06 

-.07 
-.03 

-.24 

-0.22 

-.03 

+.79 

-.07 

ActuaiW  baisDCo  under  bill .... 

-.01 

+.01 

0 

'M0lsM'NciMs4o-eiis  pngttet. 


'  t acted aa  the  taHswinii  Workmoa't  compoMotion  offset 
based  M  M  pattest  of  msksst  oarniop;  child 'i  beaclits  to 
diWdfiir<>asJad  ot  08*a  W»  21;  <HMHsd  cfcMd  7  years  rt- 

bossM  te  ew!  of  sa 


•t  ttoetsi  cMId;  leidsat'i 
is  wttick  attaiosMat  of  age  22: 
'oa  rasffptresfs  aecaant  if  full  orphan  and 
sapssrtM  he  fefae;  efiialsallsa  e«  aspesft  raestiwant  for 


cMW's 


ditened  wiieV aed  sedasfja  heeaMa;  radeoad  wMower* 

beeslKf  at  iStlO.  and  lIMrafBallen  of  Insursd  status  requiro- 

maali  tae<MMHty  tisat  wtii  respect  lo  MM  peieees. 

The  lahedsle  4dc  aweieyir  eiid  omptoyeo  eech  is  so  laMawi : 


OASi 

01 

TolM 

1973-77 

4.300 

CSSO 
.S7* 

.750 

4. 81 

1978-201$. 

.,.-,-..    4.225 

4.80 

2011+ 

5.100 

S.8S 

CHANOES  IN  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 
INSURANCE  SYSTEM,  EXPRESSED  IN  TERMS  Of  ESTI- 
MATED AVERAGE>C0ST  AS  PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROU 
BY  TYPE  OF  CHANftE.  LONe-RANOC  DYNAMIC  COST 
ESTIMATES,  PRESENT  LAW  AND  CONFERENCE  BILL 

|ln  percent! 


Item 


Hlsyalaai 


Actustial  baianee  of  present  syatsw 

Coverege  of  dieat>fod  bOfMOCMnes. . . . 

KMseydialysN  

UbecBltesd  level  of  ure  in  ECF's 

Waiver  of  beneficiary  liaMlitv 

Revised  eantrtbotion  schedtse  


-HLOl 
-.43 

-.08 
-.02 
-.01 
+.53 


Total  effect  of  chsniss  in  bill.. 
Actuarial  baianee  sader  Mil 


+.01 


-I-.02 


The  new  eehedole  for  ompioyer,  employee,  and  self-ein- 

deeohisasfe  '  ~ ""' 

1986+,  1.45. 


ployedeeBhi*  as  foNowe:  1973-77,1.00;  liTS-aO,  1.26:1981-86, 


COST  IMPACT  ON  MEDICARE  OF  H.R.  1  (CONFERENCE 
VERSION) 


Flseaiyear- 


1973 


1974 


Sae.201.Di»aWed  under  medicare +1,310 

SeB,2U.Waivarofb*eeficiaryUaUiit)r...        +15  -H32 

S*c247.Ubeniiz*dECF +33  +M 

Sec.  299L  Renal  dialysis +67 


Total,  pt  A. 


+48       +L508 


Sea.  201.  Oieebied  under  medicare 

S*a204.  Inoraeas  is  pt  B  dedacbMi... 

Sec.2tLSp**dipiib*ia0. 

Sac  271  Cmropracton 

Sa^aW.  Tanihialjan  of  hesM  health 

SetWI.RanaFdiaijter.Vr.'r.'r.'T.'.'r.'. 

Total,  pt  B 


—32 

+2 


+i 


+310 
-78 
+14 
+20 

t" 
+35 


-l 


+314 


ADDITIONAL    SOCIAL    SECUIWTY    PAYMENTS    ROWLTINB 
FROM  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 


|ln]Rilllioasl 


Additional  psymenls 


kddtMMlMyi 
in  caieneor ) 


year 


1973 


1974 


Cash  bonefita: 
Total... 


»,  842         $2.  347 


Additieeal  peynMati 
in  ci<eedar  year 


1873 


1974 


Incieeaad  banehts  for  widows  aed 
widowers  up  to  100  percent  of 
PIA  at  aieCS  (limited  to  OAIB). . . 

RetireaMet  teat  changas: 

CAOO  sianipt  imoynt;  SI  for 

Cahevty.lOO 

Eaminge  In  year  of  attaiiMwal 
efafa72 ^... 

Special  minlBniin  PtA  up  to  ttTO. .. 

Credit  for  fvtsre  delayed  r»Urs< 
meat 

NOAcontributory  c/odits  for  nulitary 
service  altar  1916 

Elimraate  sapport  rseuiiawest  f» 
divorced  w*vm  sod  iwnnvini 
divorced  wives 

Student  child  b»>e8U  parnMe  after 
age  22  to  and  of  semestei 

Age  (2  cempotation  point  tor  men. . 

Rednee  dtaabHity  waiting  period  to 


Liberalized  disability  insured  status 
for  Mind  werlien . 

Uberaiiaed  worhsion's  cesH>eosa- 
tion  offset  (80  percent  of  hi*  I 
ywr) -      

Chidrsn  disaWad  at  est  11-21 

Incraeaad  aliowinoe  rat  vocabOMi 

rehatiUitatioii  eipendiUires 

« 
Medwate: 

Total,  pt  A 


977 

10 
IS 

10 

41 

20 

17 
2 

109 

32 


17 
U 

IS 


1.109 

M« 

14 
20 

27 

46 

23 

12» 
38 


22 
17 


m 


1.614 


Coverage  »l  dii 

Liberaioa  ECF  benefits 

Waiver  of  beneficiary  MabiHty 
Coveeaga  of  cirrenic  kidney 


Total,  pt  B. 


624 
.88 

SO 
SI 

IT 


1,4U 
110 

39 
77 

7n 


Coverage  of  disat>lad .... 

Increase  in  deductible 

Coverage  ol  speech  pethotsv. 

Coverage  of  cMroprKtars 

Eliminate  SMI  coinsurance  for 

(leeith., 

Coverage  tt  chroeit  iiidnay  di 

petiests 


S 

7 

It 

11 


4tt 

-US 

18 

85 

19 


Mr.  UT .T.MAN.  Mr.  SpeaJwr,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yleldf 

Mr.  MILLS  oif  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  my 
coUeacuc,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
meet  slgnlfleant  bill.  The  gentleman  ha« 
outlined  some  of  the  provisions  in  It,  but 
would  the  gentleman  not  acree  this  has 
more  far-reaching  provisions  generally 
in  social  security  and  medicare  and  med- 
icaid than  any  bill  we  have  pacsed  in 
recent  times? 

Mr.  HILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  have  said  I 
think  it  is  the  best  axid  most  far^reaehlnc 
improvement  we  bare  paiiwl  alnoe  the 
act  of  1969  on  medicare. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  because  of  the  ooonectloD 
with  the  budget  and  the  oeihng,  I  think 
Members  should  fully  imderstatul  the 
fiscal  Impact  of  this  bin  on  the  ctnreDt 
budget. 

Mr.  BOLUS  of  AriouasM.  As  I  pointed 
out  the  increased  cost  with  respect  to 
the  old-age  aBBlofTyf  and  dlsabilltjr  for 
the  blind  does  not  take  effect  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974.  Actually  we  are  imtirovine 
the  1973  budget  situation.  We  are  reduc> 
ing  tbe  cost  to  the  budcei  by  about  1900 
mmioQ  in  the  flacal  year  1973. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  WpK  this  is  tremend- 
ously Important.  It  will  carry  some  very 
f  ar-reachlJ3S  iiMasures  that  I  think  Mem- 
bers should  be  aware  at  and  I  think  we 
should  hava  them  In  the  report. 

Mr.  MUXS  of  Arkansas.  Yee.  I  have 
already  Inserted  an  extended  statement 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
problem  of  the  Impact  of  the  Increase  of 
20  percent  In  social  security.  I  notice  the 
conferees  have  provided  that  this  rtlgl- 
biiily  for  medicaid  in  September  1972 
would  not  reduce  ettf^blUty. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Sukonly  for  1  year. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  ISTlght. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Could  the  ftMitleman 
comment  on  the  thinking  of  the  con- 

f ArAAc  0 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  can  lock 
at  It  again  at  the  end  of  that  year  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  we 
want  to  continue  It  or  not.  Most  of  the 
people  we  are  dealing  with  are  of  an 
average  age  of  76.  These  we  are  grand- 
fathering in  are  in  the  declining  years  of 
their  lives.  If  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
this  a  year  or  two  I  think  there  would 
be  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  geotle- 
man. 

Can  the  gentleman  comment  on  the 
impact  at  the  20-percent  Increase? 

Mr.  MTT  T..q  of  Arkansas.  We  have  add- 
3d  another  $4  pass-through  to  the  one 
which  we  enacted  in  1969.  It  is  a  second 
S4  pass-through  which  would  guarantee 
those  people  who  dxvn  social  aeeurity  and 
welfare  this  month  at  least  a  $4  Increase 
la  the  total  of  their  benefits. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  assume  the  conferees  recognized 
that  would  not  totally  take  care  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Oh,  no;  It 
does  not  cover  the  whole  increase,  but 
my  goodneu,  we  cannot  raise  soeial'Se- 
curity  and  then  continue  to  negate  all 
of  the  increases  In  social  security  for 
purpoees  of  welfare  determinations.  We 
just  cannot  do  It. 

Mr.  KaZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  1 3^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  gen- 
tleman do  anything  about  insuring  that 
ihis  p«MB-tfarough  tncrease  to  the  people 
will  not  be  reduced  by  the  States  by  that 
much? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  can  be  re- 
duced all  right.  Say  It  amounts  to  S20. 
the  State  is  prohibited  from  reducing 
it  by  the  full  $20.  The  State  would  re- 
duce it  by  (16.  but  it  must  pass  on  |4. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MTT.U.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  r«)ort. 

Mr.  BYBNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

w.  'BTltNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pttrci) . 
Mr.  WUCE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  before  usurers  today  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  poor  tlsitng  snd  Inefflclency  by  the 
Congress.  In  tJite,  the  99tti  nifeute  of 
the  nth  hour  before  adJotimmeht,li*em- 
beiB  are  being-  astted'^to  pass  judgment 


upon  legislation  which  will  directly  affect 
the  wen -being  of  millions  of  retired  and 
disabled  citizens,  and  an  even  greater 
number  of  Americans  who  are  workers 
and  taxpayers. 

Considering  the  fact  that  HJl.  1  wa» 
the  first  bill  to  be  Introduced  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  92d  Congress,  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  this  bill  is  one  of  the  very 
last  pieces  of  legislation  to  be  voted 
upon,  eepeclaily  sinoe  the  final  bill  la  but 
an  emasculated,  mangled,  and  toothless 
shadow  of  the  original  proposal.  I  am 
particularly  referring  to  the  highly 
touted  welfare  reform  provisions  which 
were  designed  to  extricate  us  from  our 
current  welfare  mess.  While  I  do  not  fa- 
vor the  guaranteed  annual  Income  ap- 
proach which  has  been  the  darllhg  of  lib- 
erals and  professional  welfare  lobby 
groups,  nerertheltss  I  !3«neye  that  soirjje- 
thlng  should  have  b«efl  dene  by  the  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  taxrVay- 
ers  and  citizens  in  genersd  are  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  the  present  situation 
which  has  made  public  dependence  a  way 
of  life  for  far  too  manj  persons. 

Since  it  is  obvious  that  welfare  reform 
legislation  has  been  swept  under  the 
rxig  for  this  session,  I  believe  It  Impera- 
tive that  the  98d  Congress  make  this  a 
matter  of  top  priority  immediately  upon 
convening.  And  instead  of  following 
the  path  of  least  resistance  by  enacting 
a  guaranteed  income  scheme  which 
would  only  further  expand  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  expense 
of  the  States  and  further  perpetuate 
welfare  dependency  as  an  occupation,  I 
plan  to  introduce  and  support  legisla- 
tion to  provide  mesmingful  reform.  Fol- 
lowing  the  President's  recommendation 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, let  us  apply  the  President's 
concept  of  special  revenue  sharing  to  all 
welfare  programs  and  put  the  States 
fully  In  charge  of  administering  wel- 
fare. Furthermore,  such  a  proposal  ought 
to  contain  "teeth"  such  as  I.  have  pro- 
posed whereby  any  person  fraudulently 
filling  out  welfare  forms  or  undeserv- 
ingly collecting  welfare  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties  applied  to 
any  other  thief.  I  see  no  difference 
whether  one  steals  from  a  private  citi- 
zen or  from  the  public  treasury;  both 
acts  are  despicable  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such. 

Any  welfare  reform  proposal  enacted 
by  the  Congress  ought  to  be  a  true 
workfare  program — able-bodied  jper- 
sons  receiving  benefits  should  be  re- 
qmred  to  receive  job  training  where  pos- 
sible and  should  be  made  to  work  for 
whatever  assistance  they  receive.  Good- 
ness only  knows  the  filth,  trash,  and^de- 
bris  that  needs  cleaning  up  akmg  oiir 
highways,  rivers,  lakes  and  streets,  and 
research  has  shown  that  a  great  many 
needs  for  workers  exists  in  public  serv- 
lee~type-wwk  in  hospitals,  schools,  and 
the  like.  If  the  public  must  underwrite 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  citizenry  with  over  1 1  million  now 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  let  that  moijey  be  an 
investment  for  the  public  good  Instead 
of  fruitless  drain  that  It  Is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  1  as  before  us  is  a 
far  cry  from^the  original  $18  billion  bill 


it  was  before  going  to  conference.  And 
whfle  I  will  support  the  social  security 
amendments  as  offered.  I  beli^  that  tbt 
bill  is  at  best  a  la8t-mtaut«r  latempt  at 
compromise.  I  applaiid  the  provlaioQ  to 
raise  from  $1,680  to  $2,100  the  amount 
an  elderly  citizen  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits  can  earn  in  outside  income 
before  losing  his  benefits,  however  I  in- 
tend to  press  for  action  in  the  next  ses- 
sion on  my  bill  which  would  remove  these 
Income  limitations  altogether.  It  simply 
makes  no  sense  that  a  dtlsen  should  pay 
Into  social  security  an  of  his  working  life 
and  then  be  denied  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
at  the  time  he  needs  the  benefits  the 
most.  While  social  security  is  bragged 
about  as  a  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
retired  citizens,  the  plain  fact  is  that  the 
system  is  stacked  against  the  low  Income 
worker  who  Is  most  dependent  upon  the 
benefits  as  his  chief  source  of  retirement 
Income.  Persons  with  substsmtial  Incomes 
from  Investments  are  free  to  collect  the 
full  amount  of  social  security  benefits  due 
them,  while  poor  citlaens  who  must  work 
to  supplement  their  benefits  are  penal- 
ized if  they  earn  more  than  pin  monev. 
Let  us  make  social  security  more  equi- 
table— equal  work  deserves  eqtisl  pay, 
and  equal  contributions  to  social  secu- 
rity deserve  equal  beneftts  to  retired  citi- 
zens.   

tMr.  FORSYTHE  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Byrnis  of  Wisconsin)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  * 

Mr.  PORSYT^ns.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  with  R.R.  1,  we  are  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  vote  for  legislation 
that  only  does  part  of  the  job,  even 
after  more  than  2  years  of  study  and 
debate. 

There  Is  no  more  pressing;  problem 
facing  this  Congress  than  true  reform 
of  the  welfare  system.  The  House  took 
a  major  step  on  June  22,  1971,  when  It 
passed  Its  version  of  H.R.  1,  providing 
a  responsible  mix  of  improved  benefits 
with  strong  incentives  to  get  people  to 
work  histead  of  accepting  Government 
handouts. 

But  that  bill  was  emasculated  by  the 
Senate,  and  now  all  we  have  is  the  prom- 
ise of  fiscal  relief  for  the  States  when 
the  Federal  Government  takes  over  the 
adult  welfare  categories,  now  admin- 
istered by  the  States,  2  years  hence. 

Certainly  any  reform  of  the  welfare 
system  must  include  financial  relief  for 
the  States.  However,  it  also  ought  to 
provide  ways  of  curbing  abuse,  of  help- 
ing those  truly  in  need,  and  of  forcing 
the  loafers  to  accept  training  and  em- 
ployment. 

In  my  view,  this  lack  of  action  by  the 
92d  Congress  on  basic  welfare  reform 
constitutes  its  greatest  faUtnr.  Hope- 
fully, the  93d  Congress  will  act  more 
responsibly. 

I  was  also  bitterly-  disappointed  over 
other  actions  tSLken  by  th&  House-Senate 
conference,  MTith  regard  to  older  citi- 
zens. 

The  provision  forWddlng  the  reduction 
of  Federal  benefits,  such  as  medicare,  for 
the  aged  because  of  increases  in  social 
security  should  not  have  been  cut  from 
tjbe  bllL  It  Is  absolutely  hypocritical  for 
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the  COBgre*,  Tio  the  one  hand,  to  offer 

a  20-percent  boost  in  social  seettrlty 
betsefitsi-  ami'  ttien'  to  tftke  away  medi- 
care )9ta^dam  the  mdtvMual  Is  suddraiy 
too  alBu^  FortanaiMy  for  New  Jeney- 
Kee;  Ooeemor  CaHU!  has  aasored  that 
this  will  not  occur  in  our  Btate. 

I  wttB  tUMtttmipotMed  that  the  con- 
ferees elttttto»»ed  the  prorislon  placteg 
some  pr«ta*lptloB  dnif»  tmder  medloaw. 
Now,  there  may  hare  been  some  te^ 
nical  ptoWems  wl^  the  spedfle  pro^- 
sion  before  tbera.  TOese,  however,  should 
have  been  improred,  instead  of  tb»  pro- 
vision betair  withdrawn  entlrdy.  One  of 
the  firsfiiUlB  I  sponsored  provided  this 
coverage.  ^  ^ 

H.R:  1  do^  take  a  poeltlve  step  to  to- 
creaslng  tlie  eamlngs  limitation  for 
social  security  recipients  from  $1,080  to 
$2,100  a^yeat  before  benefits  wffl  be  re- 
duced. '  '      ' 

I  reft^te:  TWs  was  a  poslthre  step, 
but  by  no  means  Is  adequate.  I  •was  one 
of  many  Members  of  this  body  'who  spon- 
sored legislation  to  eliminate  tlris  ceil- 
ing, and  I  am  still  convinced  that  this 
must  be  done. 

On  the  whole,  however,  HJl.  1  does 
make  solid  advances  to  benefit  our  sen- 
ior citizens,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much. 

Cash  benefits  are  Increased  for  widows 
to  a  fun  100  percept  of  their  husband's 
payment.  TWs  Is  certainly  long  overdue. 

TWe  bill  encourages  healthy  persons 
age  05  to  stay  on  the  job  and  to  delay 
drtiwtag  sdCiaJ  security,  by  offering  extra 
cash  ben^ts.  Obviously,  this  will  help 
utfllze  the  great  talent  resource  that  we 
hdvetimoriff  Americans  of  this  age  groxip 
and  win  contributt  to  making  life  ever 
more  meanj^rigfttlfor  them. 

I  was  esptplalty  pleased  with  the  pro- 
vision extwiOlng  medicare  payments  to 
cover  expensl've  kidney  machine  treat- 
ments. In  the  New  Jersey  Senate,  I  spon- 
sored l^gi^tlon.  which  Is  now  law.  pro- 
vldtag  help  for  victims  of  kidney  disease. 
This  Js  very  close  to  my  heart. 

The  bfli  makes  many  other  important 
adtaflceaUi  medicare  and  social  security. 
These,  combined  mth  the  20-percent 
boost  to  social  §ecurtty  and  railroad  re- 
tiremlint  benefits  previously  approved, 
as  vwn  as  the  nutrition  program  now  In 
effect,  give  this  Congress  a  fine  record 
of  responsiveness  to  the  older  American. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, given  the  problem  facing  the  con- 
ferees. I  think  they  really  did  an  excep- 
tional Job.  I  guess  that  too  often  I  find 
myself  in  the  role  of  a  protester. 

This  situation  Is  not  different,  except 
that  now  I  express  a  protest  at  the  way 
this  very,  very  Important  subject  was 
hanifed,  not  by  thte  body,  but  by  the 
other  fo-caned  coeanal  legislative  branch 
of  Oovemment. 

we  jnu^/eO.  HB.  1  on  Jime  22,  1971. 
tl^t  ■^M  almost  16  months  ago.  It  con- 
changes  in  the  Social 
most  importantly.  It 
bo  face  up  to  what  is 
moat  serious  problems 
this  90untty.  one.  that 


pafiitis^  the  problem 
fact,  we  liad  sent 


'tlons  for  welfare  reform 


to  the  other.  hQdy,  once  before.  .In  ^ 


previous  ObogreM,  and  aoililiv  Ymp- 
penkL  Tttm,  ar  yMr  ago  last  Jane,  we 
sent  HH.  1.  which  dw)  emhodted  w^- 
tttt  reform,  to  thaothR-  ttottr.  But  when 
dtd  we  get  this  UU  teokV 'For  aU  prac- 
tloal  inirposee,  It  was  ttot  retttraed  to 
tte  House  untO  last  TtMiday. 

The  hope  was  that  the  Obngrcss  would 
adjourn  last  Saturday.  Tenr  days  be- 
fore the  anticipated  adjoomment  we  got 
this  bill  ba^  froa  ttte  Senate  with  583 
■memlmeDts.  The  Senate  c^mferees 
asked  \a  to  sit  doiwn  and  try  to^work  out 
the  illfierences  In  hundreds  t)C  areas  that 
are  of  utmost  Importance  to  many  mil- 
lions of  our  people.' 

TtM  oonfereee  labored  far  beyond 
what  human-  endurance  should  require 
in  cooehiding  work-  on  this  major  bffi 
at  10 :  SO  p  jn.  last  Saturday  ev^plnraf  ter 
hairing  been  idmoet  eonstanttjr^ln  con- 
ference from  9 :  30  that  pioming. 

I  repeat,  I  think  Malt  given  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  conferees  did  a  com- 
mendable job.  I  think  that  this  House 
generally  can  be  pleased  with  the  efforts 
of  its  conferees  who  took  this  bill,  which 
was  an  $lft-mllllon  blU  after  it  came  from 
the  Senate,  and  brotkght  It  down  to  a 
flgiure  that  is  more  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs'  and  the  capacities 
,of  our  society  today. 

I  support  the  conference  report,  but  I 
do  so  in  protest  at  the  way  this  most 
immrtant  measure  has  been  handled  by 
the  other  body  and  the  almost  impossi- 
ble situation  to  wh,lch  this  House  has 
been  placed.  -j;--y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  iiartlcularly  protest  the 
unwllUngness  and  thie  apparent  toahlllty 
of  the  Congress  tO'  come  to  grips  with 
this  most  presstog  problem  facing  our 
society — that  of  wrifhre  reform. 

Nobody  supports  tiw  current  welfare 
system.  It  is  outdated 'and  tm'workable. 
The  protests  agal^  It  ha've  been  made 
not  just  witiiM^%Bife 'past  year  or  the  pest 
2  years,  "niey  have  been  growing  for 
many  years. 

We  thought  we  faced  up  to  It  4  years 
ago  to  the  House.  Then  •we  thought  we 
faced  up  to  it  a  y^ar  and  a  half  ago  when 
we  passed  HJl.  1.  But  It  Is  still  unre- 
solved. 'We  stffl  have  that  same  old  sys- 
tem which  Is  uhsatisf  actory  to  all. 

I  beUevrit  Is.  imsstlsf actory  from  any 
standpotot;  It  Is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people  who  have  to  fOQt  the  bill.  It  is  un- 
satisfactory to  anybody  who  has  to  ad- 
mtoister  the  program. 

Yet  here  we  are  agato  a^voidlng  the 
issue  and  not  facing  up  to  the  problem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  one  of  the  first 
things  the  Senate  and  the  House 
address  themselves  to  In  the  next  Con- 
gress Is  welfare  reform  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  do- 
ing something  about  It  much  longer.  As 
time  goes  on  it  becomes  more  and  more 
essential  that  we  taix  action. 

It  is  true,  as  Mie  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee has  said,  that  the  Senate  was  ada- 
mant agatost  even  talking  to  us  about 
the  program  which  tbe  House  sent  to 
the  Senate.  Quite  frankly,  and  I  think 
Justifiably,  we  were  eaualiy  adamant  on 
the  House  side  agiMhst  talking  about  the 
prpposals  made  by  the  Senate,  since  they 
Wete  not  responsive  to  the  problem  at 


aU,  and  woidd  push  the  problem  updtf 
the  rug  at  a  great  deal  of  cost,  rather 
than  provide  aetoid  reform. 

So  we  were  at  a  stalemate.  This  was 
aU  we  could  do.  . 

It  had  been  my  hope,  time  permitting, 
that  we  might  have  vaaOe  a  greater  ef- 
fort with  the  Senate  conferees  In  getting 
them  to  at  least  accept  the  underlying 
pWloeoi*lee  of  the  House  bill,  ptolloeo- 
phles  which  I  believe  are  essential  to  any 
meaningful  reform  of  our  welfare  sys- 
tem. Bat  time  ran  out  and  ctiltumstancee 
would  not  permit  us  to  deal  effectlvaly 
with  a  proposition  sent  to  U8  at  the  last 
mtoute,  one  tovolving,  as  I  said,  some 
583  amendments  and  some  940  paots. 
Wie  got  to  the  point,  with  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  Impending,  that  there 
was  no  eueh  thing  as  time  as  far  as  our 
capacity  to  -deal  effectively  with  the  is- 
sues was  coneemed. 

Bert  wllii  the  start  of  a  new  Congress 
to  January  of  1OT3, 1  hope  It  win  be  kept 
to  mind  by  botti  committees  and  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  just  hecause 
we  failed  to  approve  •welfare  reform  to 
two  Congresses,  there  Is  all  the  more  rea- 
son for  a  redetermtoatlou  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  next  year. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  conference  re- 
port, which  I  "believe  certainly  results  to 
a  basic  imprwrement  trf  many  of  the  pro- 
visions ot  our  laws  relating  to  social  se- 
curity, hospital  insurance,  supplexxifeDjtAl 
medloal  benefits,  old  age  assistance,  tti^ 
adstt  assiiMiance  program  of  aid  to  the 
blind  and  ihi  disabled.  J  brieve  that  real 
progress  has  been  made,  and  I  strongly 
urge  approval  of  this  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSDIf'  pf  HUnols.  My. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
oonsto  yl^d? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinols. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  as  I  share  'ttoe  extreme  dlsap- 
pototment  of  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meftns  that  this  conference  report 
comes  to  us  in  a  form  to  which  it  does 
not  deal  to  a  meanlngfn!  fashion  with 
the  welfare  reform  program,  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  him  and  the  other 
conferees  for  the  work  that  they  have 
done  and  for  the  genutaely  good  bin 
which  they  have  returned  to  us,  save  for 
the  exception  that  he  has  already  noted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jota  with  him  in  ex- 
presstog  the  hope  that  this  vAll  be  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  priority  for  the  03d 
Congress,  and  I  would  only  at  this  time 
take  a  further  moment  to  express  toy 
own  deep  personal  r^ret  that  because 
of  the  gentleman's  pending  retirement 
he  will  not  be  with  us  to  share  with  us 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  his  counsel 
and  his  almost  unequaUed  expertise  on 
these  matters,  and  we  win  miss  the  con- 
tribution that  I  am  sure  he  cottld  have 
made  on  this  matter.  .j. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlsconato.  Mr.  Slpett- 
er,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Buhtoh^  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  I^peaker.  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  conferenos  committee  re- 
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I  ort.  I  would  like  to  aanorlftta  mys«U  with 
t  le  reznArki  of  the  gentleman  from  n- 
1  nols  (Ifir.  Aiaudtfoii)  with  reference  to 
1  tie  outstanding  leadership  that  the  gen- 
t  leman  from  Wisconsin  (Congressman 
]  iTuns)  has  given  us  In  this  House  in 
$ils  area  of  policy  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Spceaker,  I  think  the  conference 
(iommlttee  is  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
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i  og  waded  through  some  several  hundred 
I  ages  of  highly  technical  language  and 
1  or  having  shorn  off  titles  IV  and  V  that 
the  other  body  in  these  closing  days 
4dded  to  HJR.  1. 

The  social  security  amendments  are 
highly  desirable. 

However,  when  the  history  of  this  par- 

ttciflar  legislation  Is  written,  it  will  be 

iLOted  that  this  new — supplemental  se- 

( tirlty  Income — section  particularly  with 

u   federally   admlixlsteied   program   to 

1  n^tritftiw  Income  for  our  aged,  blind,  and 

ilisabled,  with  a  federally  stated  mlnl- 

1  num.  will  prove  to  be,  the  one  most  re* 

1  oarkable  achievement  that  this  partlcu- 

:  ir  conference  committee  report  con- 

Mins.  1  believe  it   to   be   accurate   to 

I  tate  that  I  was  the  flnt  to  urge  a  na- 

lonal  minimum  for  adults  as  a  part  of 

he  welfare  reform  program  of  the  ad- 

ntnistratloa.  Thanks  to  Tom  Joe,  this 

:  s  now  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  and  I,  when 
TJt  1  left  this  House,  had  a  colloquy 
i>n  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  income 
knd  resource  lanpiagf  in  HJt.  1  as  it 
hen  existed.  The  Tangnage  before  us  ap- 
tmn  to  be  the  same,  so  I  will  not  take 
he  time  c^  Vbo  Hboae  to  redo  that  col- 
OQuy. 

Wr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  close  by 
»ni|nfiTnfni^ing  the  distinguished  chairman 


>f  the  fun  committM  and  all  the  Demo< 
:ratic  conferees  for  coming  back  under 
rery  difficult  circumstances  with  a  very 
icceptable  product,  and  to  confirm  the 
'oDowtng: 

Tbst.  That  the  new  Federal  program 
loes  not  permit  the  Imposition  of  liens 
md  further  does  not  pwmit  the  imposl- 
lon  of  relatives  responsibility,  except  for 
>arents  of  minor  children  and  a  spouse 
or  a  SDOOMB,  and 

Second.  That  the  committee  Intends 
^hat  the  Secretary.  If  he  administers 
:he  States  supplemental  payments,  does 
oot  permit  the  bnposltion  of  Uens.  or  the 
mpoeltlon  of  more  restrictive  relsUives 
responsllifllty  than  that  permitted  in  the 
federal  programs,  or  a  more  resttlc- 
dve  leeourcea  test  than  would  be  ap- 
plied under  t2ie  basic  Federal  program. 

Tlilrd.  That  the  FWeral  program  does 
sot  permit  an  "hnputatlon"  of  rent  for 
in  owner  occupied  residence.  Therefore. 
Ids  practice  engaged  In  by  some  States. 
Por  example.  Cahfomla — which  results 
m  a  reduction  In  grants  shall  not  be 
permitted  under  the  Federal  program. 

Fourth.  That  the  Income  and  resource 
provkkJM  are  to  be  liberally  construed. 

BCr.  MlZliS  of  Arkansas.  I  fully  concur. 
The  gentleman  from  California's  (Mr. 
BrntTOK)  statement  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ^Maker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
genttewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Amrs) . 

Ms.  ABZno.  BCr.  %)eaker.  I  wcoder  if 
the  gentleman  could  ten  us  what  the 
impact  of  ttte  20-percent  social  security 


increase  is  on  those  who  are  receiving 
both  assistance  for  low -income  housing 
and  old-age  assistance. 

Mr.  MZZiLB  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  cannot.  That  question  came  up,  of 
course,  in  the  committee,  and  it  came  up 
in  the  conference,  but  there  was  nothing 
that  we  could  do  in  the  conference  to 
ease  the  situation  insofar  as  low-rent 
housing  Is  concerned. 

Neither  of  the  two  committees,  as  the 
gentlewoman  understands  and  knows, 
has  jurlsdlctiaii  over  low-rent  housing, 
so  there  iM  not  a  thing  we  can  do  about 
It.  I.  frankly,  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
woman how  many  people  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Increase  in  social 
security  as  it  relates  to  the  limitation 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  low-rent 
housing. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MTT.I>S  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  there  were  some  provisions  in  the 
bill  of  the  other  body  with  respect  to  the 
impact  of  the  20-percent  social  security 
increase,  not  only  on  medicaid,  but  on 
food  stamps  and  old-age  assistance,  those 
presently  receiving  food  stamps  and  old-  , 
age  assistance. 

Mr.  MTT.T.q  of  Aiicansas.  There  could 
be  an  effect. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  What  about  the  effect  of 
the  conference  bill? 

Mr.  MTTT-q  of  Arkansas.  There  could 
be  an  effect  on  all  three  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  itself  "grand- 
ftUhers"  in  those  who  were  eligible  for 
medicaid  prior  to  the  increase  in  social 
security  beiieflts,  so  that  none  of  them 
can  be  made  ineligible  for  a  year  as  a 
result  of  this  increase. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  protect  them 
with  respect  to  food  staoaps.  The  $4  pass- 
through — for  want  of  a  better  term  we 
have  named  it  "i)ass-through" — protects 
them  against  the  complete  reduction  In 
the  welfare  payment  to  overcome  the 
amount  In  the  Increase  of  the  social  secu- 
rity payment,  so  that  the  States  must 
allow  for  $4  more  to  back  up  this  item. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ^^"T.T.q  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pippia) . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
able  chairman  and  his  fellow  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  for  the  excel- 
lent job  they  did  in  the  conference,  but 
I  note  with  a  great  deal  of  concern  re- 
ference in  the  report  to  the  action  taken 
on  amendments  Nos.  328  and  329. 

Under  amendment  No.  328,  the  Senate 
aunendment  added  a  new  section  which 
provided  under  medicare  that  certain 
drugs  which  would  be  required  on  an 
outpatient  basis,  in  other  words,  for  use 
in  the  home,  would  be  covered  by  medi- 
care. 

Amendment  No.  329,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  which' made 
available  under  medicare  the  cost  of 
eyeglasses,  dentures,  hearing  aids,  and 
podlatrlc  sendees  for  members  of  fam- 
ines with  an  Income  of  )5,000  or  less  or 


individuals  with  an  income  of  less  than 
>3,000. 

May  I  a&k  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee  why  it  was  felt  neeessary  for 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  recede  on  these  two 
very  desirable  provisions? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Axkaasas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  actually  the  addltlcn  of 
care  for  eyes,  ears,  and  dMaturas  costs 
the  equivalent  of  2.42  percent  of  pay- 
roll. It  was  a  poor  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  there  was  no  provi- 
sion for  it  in  the  bill  at  all,  so  that  al- 
though  it  was  very  good  for  making  drugs 
available  outside  the  hospital  for  those 
eligible  under  medicare,  this  was  an 
item  that  was  drooped  in  the  conference 
because  of  the  added  cost.  It  was  not 
because  it  was  not  a  desirable  amend- 
ment, but  we  were  trying  to  get  a  bill 
throiigh  that  would  enable  us  to  live  with 
the  increases  in  rates  and  not  go  too  far 
up  on  those  rate  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gmtleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BnaKK). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  rec- 
ommendaticHis  on  the  child  welfare  serv- 
ices provisions  dealing  with  authoriza- 
tion and  timding  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  other  benefits  here  that  are 
really  good,  and  I  beUeve  every  Ittember 
of  this  House  will  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me.  I  think  the  record 
should  Indicate  that  the  .  entleman  from 
Massachusetts  as  a  conferee  was  most 
helpful  in  the  develcvment  of  this  con- 
ference report  and  particularly  helpfiil 
with  respect  to  the  matter  he  is  referring 
to. 

Mr.  BUBEE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  before  us 
today  on  HJl.  1  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  long  awaited  conference  reports  in 
the  history  of  Congress.  For  close  to  1^^ 
years,  we  have  been  waiting  for  the  other 
body  to  complete  action  on  HJl.  1  so  as 
to  go  to  conference  and  to  get  action  this 
Congress  on  two  of  the  major  issues  of 
our  time,  improving  the  lot  of  our  elderly 
and  beginning  a  long -overdue  reform  of 
this  Nation's  welfare  system.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  history  of  the  conference  re- 
port before  us  today  goes  back  to  the 
Congress  when  HJl.  I's  predecessor  ex- 
pired In  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days 
of  that  Congress  as  the  clock  ran  out. 

Thus,  we  have  in  a  real  sense  been 
this  way  twice  now  and  on  both  occa- 
sions, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  which  I  serve  spent  months  in  both 
public  and  executive  sessions  considering 
any  number  of  various  propoeals  oBtct- 
ing  both  the  elderly  and  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. Whatever  its  shortcomings  and 
there  were  many  when  HJt.  1  paued  this 
House  and  left  for  the  other  body,  I  think 
we  all  felt  that  It  at  least  possessed  the 
merit  of  being  a  big  step  In  the.  right 
dlrectloQ  and  constttuti^  a  zeal  begin- 
ning of  a  Federal  effoH  to  t«fCkIe  the 
problem  of  splrallng  wellare,  cpets  and 
the  patchwork  quilt  pattern  of  welfare 
practices  from  State  to  State. 
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Having  served  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  presents  this  report  to  you 
today  and  having  all  but  given  up  hope 
that  any  kind  of  resolution  to  the  vast 
differences  between  the  two  bodies  on  the 
ittues  involved  would  be  forthcondng 
this  Congress,  I  really  feel  that  what  we 
are  voting  on  here  today  ts  a  mere 
shadow  of  Its  former  self.  This  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  1  cannot  be  regarded 
by  anyone  whether  they  be  advocating 
reform  of  our  social  security  system  or 
reform  of  our  welfare  system  as  consti- 
tuting real  progress  in  that  direction  or 
anything  more  than  sttv  gap  leglslatlan. 
Sure,  there  are  some  increased  benefits 
for  the  elderly  In  this  bill.  Very  few,  but 
some.  Given  the  attitude  tbat  the  elderly 
are  bound  to  be  grateful  for  whatever 
crumbs  they  get  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  in  no  doubt  that  this  con- 
ference report  will  pass  with  overwhelm- 
ing approved. 

But,  when  I  think  of  the  poeelMlltlw 
that  were  presented  to  this  Congress  to 
score  significant  advances  in  both  these 
crucial  areas,  this  bill  is  a  poor  excuse 
for  years  of  hard  work  and  labtur.  No  otu 
Is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  this  rvoart. 
The  pressure  is  already  building  up  to 
make  both  these  issues  proritles  items  for 
the  next  Congress.  I  do  not  know  when 
we  are  going  to  learn  that  problems  as 
overriding  as  old  age  and  welfare  reform 
wUl  not  just  disappear  for  lack  of  aetlon, 
but  will  remain  to  humt  us  until  the 
problems  are  tackled  and  mastered.  This 
report  does  neither. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  irony  of  ironies. 
the  biggest  cheers  around  the  country 
today  are  from  those  celebrating  ttaa  fact 
tbat  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  re- 
port drope  titles  IV  and  V  from  HJl.  1. 
as  amended  by  the  Senate.  In  other 
words,  we  have  abandoned  for  this  Con- 
gress any  effort  to  come  to  gripe  with 
what  is  fast  becoming  this  Nation's  No.  1 
domestic  problem,  welfare  reform. 

Thus,  money  will  oonttnue  to  be  thrown 
at  a  problem  that  Imows  no  bounds,  by  a 
Federal  Government  wfaioh  haa  xm>  oon- 
trol  over  the  problem  at  the  local  level, 
since  these  programs  axe  administered 
by  the  local  governments  with  varying 
degrees  of  failure. 

HJl.  I's  attempt  at  welfare  takeover  by 
the  Federal  Goveniment  with  promised 
reUef  for  the  local  property  taxpayer,  a 
beginning  of  the  end  to  mass  migration 
in  search  of  higher  payments,  fell  victim 
to  all  the  emotions  the  very  mention  of 
the  word  "welfare"  seems  to  stir  up 
across  %^^  land.  It  fell  victim  to  a  com- 
bination of  forces  of  those  who  are 
against  all  kinds  of  welfare  and  reoog- 
tijgf>  Qo  geniitne  need  and  would  like  to 
turn  t>ack  the  hands  of  time  to  the  IMta 
century  social  Darwinism  of  Herbert 
Spencer;  those  who  wanted  a  payment 
level  of  $6,900  or  nothing;  those  ^lo 
foimd  it  <'»p^^w*  to  compromise  be- 
tween $2,400  and  $2,000  for  a  family  of 
four:  uid  perhaps  the  largest  group  of 
all,  thoee  that  were  confused  and  afraid 
to  get  involved  with  any  legtalatloa  hav- 
ing to  do  with  welfare.  Wen.  all  tbcM 
groups  should  be  happgr  today.  Bmedally 
those  that  would  not  touch  the  welfare 
mess  with  a  10-foot  pole.  It  may  weO  be 
years  before  they  win  be  asked  to  get  In- 
volved again. 


I  must  ooof  ess  tbat  given  the  best  solu- 
tion the  Senate  coold  come  up  with— 
nannly.  no  solution  at  all.  but  rather  an 
eapeoelve  era  of  trial  and  error — the  last 
tUng  anyone  needs  in  welfare  Is  more 
trial  and  more  error — ^I  most  confess  i 
would  rather  have  no  title  IV  and  V 
ratbar  than  that  abominatian  we  would 
have  had  to  aco^  in  the  name  (A  wel- 
fare reform.  At  leaet  we  know  that  wel- 
fare remains  unflnlsbed  borinees.  Too 
many  ndglit  have  been  confused  by  such 
a  compromise  and  t^>o"g^*  they  could 
walk  awaor  from  the  Job  letilng  they  had 
aeoamdikhed  something. 

Aa  f  ar  as  InuvoTlng  the  lot  of  our 
dderly  In  this  NaUon.  HJl.  1,  particu- 
larly as  it  left  the  Stoate,  promised  more 
t^i^T>  this  report  delivered.  Sure,  we  have 
Increased  the  outside  fWT)>"gff  limitation 
a  paltry  $420  a  year.  Sure,  there  are 
added  tridom'  benefits  and  some  im- 
provement  In  the  strenuous  requirements 
covering  ellglbUlty  of  the  bUnd.  Sure, 
there  have  been  some  long-overdue  in- 
creaees  in  m<"<nn"Tn  benefits.  But  I  pre- 
dict today  that  what  this  bill  wlU  be  re- 
membered meetly  for  la  years  to  oxne 
is  the  tax  increase  contained  in  it. 

Unlees  and  unUl  this  Congress  sits 
down  and  really  analyzee  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  in  this  Nation  today  who  are 
totally  dependent  upon  social  security 
for  their  very  sustenance,  estimates  what 
it  wiU  cost  to  give  theee  people  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  security  in  their  de- 
dining  yean  and  then  considers  how  to 
fiTiTu^  the  massive  costs  Inrolved.  we 
are  always  going  to  be  treated  to  piece- 
meal reform  around  election  year  and 
ever-increasing  sodal   security  payroll 

Those  that  are  working  vrill  always  feel 
thegr  are  paying  for  thoee  that  are  re- 
tired and  wonder  If  they  wUl  have  any 
security  in  their  old  age,  so  overwhelm- 
ing a  burden  will  the  payroll  tax  be  at 
the  rate  it  is  increasing  now.  It  is  time 
this  country  stopped  trying  to  go  it  alone 
on  the  myth  of  a  voluntary  contributory 
pension  plan,  via  social  security  taxes 
with  50  percent  of  the  burden  borne  by 
the  employo'  and  &0  percoit  by  the  em- 
Idoyee.  It  is  time  we  benefited  from  the 
experience  of  other  nations  and  re- 
sorted to  the  use  of  general  revenues  to 
bear  some  of  the  burden. 

The  aioae  end  uses  of  the  social  security 
system  today  have  changed  so  substan- 
tially since  1935  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  finance  it  by  lOSS's  mettiods.  As 
long  as  social  security  continued  to  be 
that  little  i!w>m'>tM"g  extra,  a  50-50  plan 
had  a  reasonable  chance  of  suocees.  No- 
body felt  as  though  they  were  getting  a 
jiMeral  hand-out.  They  vitxt  contribut- 
ing to  their  own  insurance  plan.  But, 
today  social  security  is  all  some  of  our 
senior  citizens  have  to  count  on  and  if 
theee  people  are  to  begin  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  dUgnlty,  they  have  a  right  to  expect 

In  old  age,  then  benefits  are  In  need  of 
Bubetloatlal  Increases  and  the  present  tax 
system  cannot  bear  the  burden. 

I  sympathize  with  the  employers 
around  this  oomitry  and  those  who  are 
working  today  who  groan  and  dread  each 
new  social  security  increase.  They  know 
they  are  going  to  be  hit  between  the  eyes 
with  another  roimd  of  what  Is  fast  be- 


coming the  most  regressive  tax  in  thla 
country  today,  the  social  security  tax. 
The  atrtutior  is  not  to  Ignore  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  to  keep  the  tax  down.  Tbe 
golBtlon  is  to  put  the  sodal  security  sys- 
tem on  a  new  financing  basLi  wliidi  will 
spread  the  costs  evenly  acroes  the  income 
level  In  a  progresehre  way. 

For  yesrs  now,  I  have  had  my  proposal 
before  this  body  to  flnanee  social  security 
on  a  one-third  employer,  one-third  em- 
pk^ee,  and  one  third  general  revenue 
basis  unless  and  imtll  this  House  begins 
to  seriously  consider  some  alternative  to 
the  present  apsnroach,  thai  theee  may 
well  be  the  last  sodal  security  increases 
we  shall  see  for  some  time.  F^reocriptlon 
drugs,  dental  and  pediatric  care  will  not 
be  part  of  the  social  security  program 
until  such  reform  is  accomplished.  Ixxxg 
overdue  tax  reform  which  would  consider 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly,  owning 
homes  or  paying  rent  will  continue  to 
elude  us  until  something  is  done  about 
social  security  taxes. 

m  other  words,  imtll  the  myth  that  the 
social  security  system  tn  the  final  quarter 
of  the  20th  century  can  be*  seM-flnaneed 
contributory  retirement  plan  taistead  of 
a  major  Federal  program  oonstituttng  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  then  our  dderly  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  complain  about  the  meager  Im- 
provements and  benefits  and  the  eetipley- 
ers  and  employees  are  going  to  continue 
to  scream  sU^out  the  unbearable  burden 
of  social  security  taxes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
theee  are  the  issues  which  shoiOd  have 
been  tackled  by  the  Congress;  unfortu- 
nately, these  are  the  Issuce  vrtiieh  remain 
iinfi7i<«>MM<  businees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  today  consider  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
1  which  would  expand  the  totAaSk  security 
and  medicare  betieflts,  and  eetaMldi  a 
new  Federal  program  of  bmeflts  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  dUsabled.  I  want  to  draw 
attftit^""  to  a  provision  within  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  report  (0^1230) 
on  H H.  1,  which  has  disturbed  a  namber 
of  pet^.  Tlie  section  to  which  I  refer 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  allowing 
donated  voluntary  fimds  for  social  serv- 
Icee  for  matching  imder  UUe  IV  A  of  the 
Social  SecTirlty  Act.  In  effect  such  a  di- 
rective from  the  Congress  would  deal  a 
blow  to  the  many  productive  voluntary 
and  much  needed  programs  now  in  op- 
eration. 

The  problem  of  open-ended  Federal 
matching  for  social  servicee  has  since 
been  recogniaed.  The  problem  preeented 
because  the  HEW  Secretary  failed  to 
Issue  effective  and  detailed  regulations 
has  now  been  dealt  with  by  Congress. 
But  to  put  an  end  to  allowing  State 
matching  requirements  be  met  by  funds 
dcmated  by  private  sources,  would  be  to. 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  watw. 
I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  to  eetaUish 
legislative  history  go  by  without  exprees- 
Ing  my  serious  objection  to  the  impres- 
sion now  afoot  that  Congrees  wishes  to 
restrict  private  matching.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  provisions  were 
dropped  in  Conference. 

The  following  memorandum  from  the 
United  Way  of  America  details  the  exod- 
lent  work  of  private,  charitable,  volun- 
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Cpxs  organizations.  Even  the  8ecretaary  of 
Heaitn,  Education,  and  Welfare  la  op- 
pOswl"  to  this  congressional  elimination 
of  the  current  private-public  pasrtnershlp 
which  effectly^  deHvtrs  social  services 
to  those  pcnwns  In  need.  I  would  hope, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  the  gfecretary  of 
Health.  Education,  "and  Welfare  does  not 
rcCfalh  fronr  approving  socltd  sendees 
rtrattibfiiy  plans.  What  might  appear  to 
be  abuses  to  some,  -when  States  subse- 
quently cantrsct  with  these  same  contrib- 
utors to  perform  services  with  t±ie  re- 
sulting matching  grants,  can  certainly  be 
tightened  up  and  reexamined.  But  any 
blanket  pr<>hlWtlon  would  be  utterly  dis- 
astrous not  only  to  the  needy  involved, 
but  to  what  Is  left  of  private  diarlty  and 
public  philanthropy  In  this  ccrontiTr  to- 
day. 
The  material  follows : 

OCTOBXK    19,    107J. 

Hon.  Wilbtjb'  d.  Mnxa, 

ehaiman.  ttcvlte  W«y0  and  Means  ComwUt- 
te«.  Washington,  0£. 

Dx*a.  Ms.  Pmi—nr:  Am  we  b»v«  dtRuaoed. 
I  mm  jacm  CDaflBm«<l  about  vtum  lagtelatlve 
MKory  wblch  ba«  b«en  nuMla  cegaxtUivg  use 
oX  doiuLted  prlvats  Xiinrta  ioi  soclAl  a«r7lcefi 
mar-rhing  under  Title  rT'  A  oT  tbe  Social 
Security  Act.  Ta  its  report  on  Hfit.  1;  the  Sen- 
ate PtnancB  Committee  directed  H«W  to  U- 
r<i«  re^laMone  prablblttng  th*  VLMt  al  sucb 
fund^flonasde  pxirpaa*. 

Havmg  aervied  as  United  Fund  ehalraoan 
In  tbe  paat.  I  am  oonvtnoed  that  Uil»  Kind  ol 
IMAaarstilp  batwean  private  (tonailoaa  and 
puUUc  ac^nclwi  should  be  encouraged  rather 
r.han  diacourttged,.  and  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  Iftglalative  hlatory  so  far  created  on 
thla  point  be  modified. 

United  Pond  r«pT«a»ntatl*«a  have  Indi- 
cated that  their  contrlbutaosM'  to  state  so- 
elst  aEVloot  aceodas  now  amount  to  approx- 
iniTlTlr  •IT  '"H"""  dollara  par  year,  some 
80%  «&  w^Mbk  la  being  used  tax  chUd  oare. 
Xhag.  iM)(BOWl«dge  that  ih  a  few  cases,  the 
social '  Aervlce  agencies  have  in  turn  con- 
tracted' with  TTnlted  yrmd  s^oeles  to  pro- 
ride  serrlcee  which  may  be  more  directed  to- 
ward UnRatf  I^md  prlorttlaa  than  tha  state 
social  aarvlaa  plan  pvlorttla>«  Thay  would  be 
very  auicii  «tfUo«  to  aosapt  tfte  Mmltatlou 
tJtat  donirtad  luads  may  b«  u«A<i  for  match- 
ing- j^urpoaes  onl^  IX  tba  funda.  are  spent  lor 
aervlcea  m  accordance  with  the  state  plans 
and  not  merely  to  provide  ft>r  United  Pund 
prlorttlee. 

I  ehank  you  Jor  yo«r  toy  rote  in  obtain- 
ing Oongxeeakmal  acceptance  of  the  celling 
on  aaolal  ■utvluue  upenfttng  as  pMt  of  the 
gesenU  rwveaue  abarlng  bill.  WlUt  this  pro- 
vlaton,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  now  begin  to 
obtain  the  necessary  control  over  this.  Im- 
portaai.  program.  However.  I  believe  a  pro- 
hibition on  public-private  partnership  in  this 
Seld  wottld  be  a  great  mUrtake,  and  your  as- 
slstanoe  in  eorrectlng  this  point  in  the  legis- 
lative history  on  H  Jt.  1  would  be:  very  much 
appreciated. 

WttA  best  wlabes, 
Slxioerely, 

ELUQT  I..  RiCHAaOSON. 

"TJNnxc   W4T   o?  AtuaicA.   Octobkb    17,   1972 

The  Involvement  of  the  private  voluntary 
sector  In  the  de'Hvery  of  social  welfare  serv- 
ices 18  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The  private 
sector  has  provided  local  Initiative  and  re- 
sources to  Implement  aevaral  exisuiig  Federal 
assistance,  programs.  These  include  day  care, 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded,  alco- 
holics, and  drug  abusers.  ser\'ice«  to  the  aged-, 
blind  and  disabled,  and  many  mora.  ]a>r»> 
over,  matching  fands.  ln.ltiad.  and.  ossh,  have 
beea  made  availahls  tf^rQug^  United  Way  to 
iujlO¥  .fioninado  .9iB7.'*tti  to  jnow  JnH 


Implement  OBO  and  Model  Ctties  tsglSIa- 
tloo. 

Since  1970.  Uiuted  Way  has  channeled  more 
than  17  million  in  matching  funds  to  state 
waUare  departmenu  for  social  services.  These 
funds,  collected  from  the  private  voluntary 
sector,  enable  states  to  provide  services  di- 
rectly through  public  agencies  or  to  purchase 
services  from  individuals,  other  public  agen- 
clea,  or  the  private  sector.  United  Way  at 
America  organlzatloas.  while  providing 
matching  fuods  are  uot  eligible  to  sub- 
contract wltE  state  or  municipalities  for  any 
of  these  funds. 

A  favorable  by-product  of  the  fund  match- 
ing program  1»  a  strengthened  public /private 
partnership  which  clearly  demonstrates  ef- 
fecti^-e  Involvement  of  volunteer  leadership 
in  loca^  commumtles.  TtUs  leadership  repre- 
sents a  broad  sector  uX  huainess.  industrial, 
and  low,  moderate  and  upper  Income  lay  citi- 
zens who  brthg  knowledge,  expertise  and  re- 
sources to  the  desl^  and  delivery  of  essen- 
tial services  for  people  in  need. 

Tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee  Report 
(No.  9»-13ao>  on  the  Social  Security  Act 
iHJL  1)  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  Issue  regulatt^ms  which  eliminate 
private  sotrrces  of  funds  to  be  iised  as  the 
states'  matching  requirement  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial particlpatton.  T*ie  result  of  Congres- 
sional approval  of  this  measure  would  seri- 
ously affect  existing  funding  mechanisms  in 
our  oonununltles.  For  example.  It  would 
eliminate  a  United  Way  oontrlhutiop  of 
8788,000  In  funds  to  obtain  Jl, 879,000  in 
Federal  match  in  the  S*ate  of  Maine. 

We  therefore  adTo«»te  that  Instead  of 
totally  eliminating  the  ose  of  private  sources 
for  matching,  as  stated  to  the  report,  that 
the  Seeretary  of  the  Department  of  HealOj, 
lEducatlon  and  Welfare  sanxuirt:,  within  those 
funds  to  be  appropriated,  certain  siuns  to  be 
matched  ^y  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  RO&TENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Ja*cbs  Burke  of  Ma^achusetts,  m  ex- 
pressing my  concern  for  that  secUon  ol 
H.R.  1  which  would  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  from  allowing  donated 
voiimtary  funds  for  social  seT^'icee  for 
matching  under  title  IV  A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

I  approve  the  directive  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  regarding  the  issuance  of 
regulations  preacribing  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  State  welfare  ag«icies 
may  purchase  servicee  that  they  do  not 
themselves  provide,  but  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  providing  regulations  that 
state  that  the  State  matciiing  require- 
ments cannot  be  made  by  funds  donated 
by  private  souroes. 

Secretary  Richardson's  position  is  clear 
in  that  he  beUeves  it  would  be  a  mistake, 
nationally,  to  protiiblt  the  public-private 
partnership  in  the  field  of  social  serv- 
ices. Nationwide,  I  am  sure  that  such  a 
prohibition  would  have  adverse  effeots 
which  this  Congress  does  not  intend. 

In  Chicago,  the  looal  commiinity  fund, 
in  collahoration  with  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago's Department  of  Human  Resources, 
has  supported  In  the  last  2  years  a 
camping  program  which  has  aJlowed 
more  than  6,500  disadvantaged  children 
each  year  to  go  to  camp  who  otherwise 
never  woxild  have  been  able,  Nationwide, 
this  program  has  provided  3-  and'4-weefe 
camping  opportunities  to  more  i^^n 
50.000  disadvantaged  children.  Los  Al?- 
getas.,  x:;ieveland.  Boston.  Chicago— 
-9d  Jxfil  al  jBdw  lo  btxuvi  -^d^oaa  dit-K 


more  th«m  20  large  dtles  have  partici- 
pated constructively  and  poaltlvely  in 
this  program  of  pubUc  and  private  fi- 
nancing with  the  State  plan  and  with  the 
full  approval  of  HBW. 

The  private  voluntary  sector  in  Chi- 
cago is  currently  reedy  to  contract  with 
the  Stato  of  Illinois  Department  of  Chil- 
dren and  Family  Servlcee  for  a  day  care 
program  which  would  allow  more  than 
3.000  children  between  the  ages  of  in- 
fancy and  14  to  receive  the  full  benefits 
and  full  range  of  services  in  more  than 
40  site  locations  «uid  would  offer  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  their  parents  in 
this  program.  This  program  piwides  par- 
ents' day  care  services  so  that  they  may 
take  training  or  secure  employment,  and 
they  would  then  be  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity for  continuance  on  public  assistance. 
The  private  voluntary  agencies  in  Chi- 
cago have  worked  long  and  successfully 
and  well  with  local  government  to 
achieve  social  service  opportimitles  for 
families  and  tedlvlduals  in  need.  They 
are  currently  building  a  case  history  of 
those  kind  of  successes  which  we  all  look 
to;  namely,  the  alleviation  of  the  wd- 
f&re  rolls. 

The  mode)  cities  day  care  program  In 
Chicago  and  the  day  care  progirmis  in 
the  private  sector  do  not  overlap  and 
wUl  not  be  duplicate  efforts.  Several 
meetings  with  the  Model  Cities  Admin- 
istration and  the  private  sector  have 
taken  irface  in  the  last  6  months.  It  is  the 
hope  that  these  meetings  win  achieve  a 
common  discipline  in  day  care  parental 
training  as  weH  as  develop  eraluatloi 
tooli  and  systems  of  monitoring.  This 
Innovative  prognftn  hangs  in  balance. 
Its  orrtcome  Is  based  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  secretary  of  HEW  would 
allow  that  local  private  funds  can  be 
made  available.  Without  such  local  pri- 
vate fimds,  this  day  care  program  can- 
not begin  and  the  camplngr  program  win 
terminate. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  imder  revenue 
sharing,  will  have  slightly  In  excess  of 
$1S5  million  allocated  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  If  all  the  private  donated  f  imds 
in  Illinois  for  this  fiscal  year  were  to  be 
added  together,  the  private  sector  would 
be  providing  local  donations  of  no  more 
than  $2  million  which  would  be  matched 
by  $e  million  of  the  already  agreed  upon 
formula  proportion  of  Illinois  of  $135 
million. 

Social  services  are  keyed  to  people  who 
need  them  and  if  the  leidsilatlon  we  are 
going  to  vote  upon  today  Is  to  achieve 
its  objectives  and  goal,  it  does  not  to  my 
mind  seem  reasonable  that  simultane- 
ously we  should  begin  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  that  wotlld  preclude  any 
Viable  attempt  to  achieve  alleviation  of 
the  stresses  of  city  Hvlng,  be  It  in  the 
city  of  Chlcsigo  or  any  other  large  or 
small  city  or  commimity  in  the  United 
States,  The  relationship  of  the  public 
plan  and  the  private  dollar  Is  a  good 
one  and  I  hold  that  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  siiould 
continue  its  approval  a^d  allow  that 
States  may  accept  privately  donated 
funds  to  be  used  as  appropriate  mateh- 
ing  funds  to  effect  State  plans  and 
achieve  the  goals  of  State  priorities. 


Octohm^  l<7^19XSi 
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Mr.  MILLS  ol  Arkaxuas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  the  remainder  of  the  tljcae. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanix)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  X  want  to  join  In  the  com- 
mendation that  we  Jtkftve  today, for  the 
flue  work  of  the  confereea  and  ask  one 
question  or  make  one  request.  I  would 
like  to  request  that  there  be  placed  In 
the  RscoRO  a  tabulation  on  the  effect  of 
the  retirement  test;  that  is,  the  $2,100 
retirement  test,  a&  it  relates  to  various 
level&cf  Income. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  propose  to 
do  that,  but  It  wUI  take  a  little  ttoie  to 
get  It  ready. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  aentle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Caeit)  . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  conferees,  espe- 
cially on  their  action  taken  with  regard 
to  the  disabled  In  this  report  on  H.R.  1. 

However,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  what  the  conference  report  does 
not  say  with  respect  to  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  WIN  program  and 
State-fimded  and  operated  work  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  able-bodied  wel- 
fare recipients  achieve  self-sufBdency. 

As  the  chairman  may  recall,  New  York 
State  launched  an  limovatlve  work  pro- 
gram on  July  1,  1971,  under  which  able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients  were  required 
to  report  twice  monthly  to  State  empSor- 
ment  offices  where  they  received  a  ftiH 
range  of  employment  services,  Including 
referral  to  jobs,  training,  and  counsel- 
ling, and  picked  up  their  welfare  checks 
at  the  same  time. 

The  first-year  results  of  this  program 
speak  for  themselves:  29,369  recipients 
were  pl8w;ed  in  Jobs  and  53,030  were 
dropped  from  the  welfare  rolls  for  failure 
to  comply. 

However,  a  three- judge  Federal  court 
ordered  the  program  stox>ped  in  a  Jidy  28, 
1972  decision  which  held  that  Con- 
gress pre>-empted  the  work  program 
field  when  It  established  the  Federal 
WIN  program  in  1987.  The  State  of  New 
York  is  appealing  Its  case  to  the  T5B. 
Supreme  Court. 

My  specific  question  for  the  chaimum 
has  to  do  with  the  hitent  of  the  Con- 
gress In  autoorMng  the  WIN  program  In 
1967  and  In  amendments  to  that  pro- 
gram In  subsequent  years.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Congress  intmded, 
through  the  WIN  progiram.  merrty  to 
assist  the  States  In  the  critical  area  of 
guidhig  able-bodle<i  welfare  recipients 
toward  self-sufficiency — and  not  to  su- 
persede Individual  State  programs  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  same  end.  Under 
this  hiterpretatlon.  New  York  and  other 
States  could  operate  their  own  programs 
as  supplementfiUT  to  the  Federal  WIN 
program.  Is  my  understanding  of  the 
congressional  Inteot  in  ttils  area  COTfedt 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  agree  with 
the  interpretation  of  my  friend,  the 
g«itleman  from  New  Yoric,  on  tiie  mat- 
ter, so  long  as  the  State  program  does 
not  contravene  the  provisions  of  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  MTT.TJ^  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  "Wsconsln 

fMr.  Reuss)  .  ,  ^^ 


Mr.  REQSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJEl.  1,  as 
agTMd  to  fay  U^  House  conferees.  Is  in 
many  respects »  progressive  hill.  It  boosts 
widows'  social  security  benefits,  permits 
retirees  to  $anx  more  without  loss  of 
benefits,  gives  medicare  benefits  to  dis- 
ability retirees,  and  Institutes  a  guar- 
ant^Bd  iTiI^}*"!""!  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled weUare  recipients. 

However,  the  bill  is  regressive  in  that 
it  raises  the  enUre  $6  billion  a  year 
needed  to  pay  for  these  Improvements  by 
Increaslxig  the  payroll  tsji  on  Qfi.mUlion 
empleyed  persons,  and  their  empdeyere 
from  the  present  5.2  percent  in  1972  and 
b&  percent  In  1V73  te  5.85  percent  In 
1973  and  6  percent  fay  1678,  together 
wltii  an  Increase  In  the  w««e  base  from 
this  year's  $9,000  to  $12,000  ha  1974. 

There  are  no  loopholes  in  the  social 
sequrtty  tax  for  the  working  man.  It  is 
a  jiaX  tax  imposed  upon  earnings  up  to 
a  dpU^r  limit,  regardless  of  whether  the 
e^snef  is  an  average  working  man  or  a 
mUttfiOiaire.  Thus  while  a  person  earn- 
ing $12,000  a  year  will  be  paying,  in 
1973,  5  percent  of  his  income  hi  social 
security  taxes,  and  in  197a,  6  percent,  a 
corporate  executive  pulling  down  $100,- 
000  a  year  will  have  to  contribute  only 
slx-t«}th — ^In  1978,  seven-tenth — of  1 
percent  of  his  earnings. 

Providing  a  decent  life  for  the  aged 
and  the  disabled  is  not  the  re^xmsibillty 
of  the  low-  and  moderate-income  work- 
ing ciass  alone:  it  is  a  concern  for  all 
Americans.  Tlie  Increased  benefits  should 
be  funded  from  general  revenues.  The 
noUon  of  an  inviolate  social  security  trust 
fund  Is  outdated.  Certahi  social  seciurity 
expeodlturee  axe  already  paid  for  out  of 
general  revenues :  Part  B  of  osedieare,  tot 
instanee,  takes  approximately  $1  billion 
a  year  from  general  funds. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  simply  add 
another  $6  billion  to  the  Nixon  fleeal 
1973  budget  d^dt.  Oeneral  reveoxies 
must  be  increased  by  about  $6  billion  to 
cover  these  new  expenditures.  I  vrould 
have  Uked  to  iBove  today  that  the  repiort 
on  HJl.  1  be  recommitted  with  instruc- 
tions to  replace  the  provislonB  ralelng 
payroU  tttxes  by  two  reform  loophole- 
plugging  measures — repealing  the  Asset 
Depgceoiatloa  Bange  system  and  tlghten- 
iiw  \]n  the  Minimum  Tax — which  would 
yield  apioziBiately  the  same  revenue  and 
wcHiUsWit  the  burden  to  those  more  able 
to^MQ^'^-^weaithy  indfrlduals  and  oorpora- 
tlQDs.  The  nofeasares  would  iiot  have  been 
wWdn  tdte  «x)peoi  ibA  conference,  how- 
ever; and  I  am  imaUfr  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  espport  the  oonfer- 
ence  repent  on  'S.SL  1  beeaoae  ol  tiie  pro- 
gressive provisioxB  which  It  preserves. 
But  I  strongly  urgn  that  the  Ways  asid 
Means  CoauBiltaei  giive  highest  priority 
next  Congress  to  reforming  the  whoie 
system  and  the  systieffl  Of  social  security 
financing,  and  speetflcsdly  to  revoke  the 
new  social  security  rate  schedule  in  the 
conference  report  and  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary money  fairly  thropgh  plugging  tax 
loopholes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  f  OT  yielding,  and  I  congratulate  the 
coramittee  on  a  very  ptpgresslve  confer- 


ence re|x>rt  on  the  social  security  side, 
tut  one  that  1  fear  is  regressive  in  its 
funding.  Essentially  it  taxes  96  million 
workers  regressively  in  ordM*  to  pay  for 
what  should  be  at  least  In  my  opinion 
a  public  responsibility. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  early  In  the  next 
session  the  tax  uTiting  coinmlttee  can 
turn  its  attention  to  plugging  some  of 
the  loopholes  we  face  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MT'-T-'^  of  Arkansas.  That  is  the 
first  order  of  business,  as  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  kiMWs,  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and.  Means;  we 
are  going  to  enter  into  that,  and  w«  do 
expect  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to 
coa^  before  the  cooxmlttee  and  give  us 
ills  ideas  on  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  wise,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
win  consider  using  .some  of  the  new  reve- 
nues, to  use  general  revenues  in  part  lor 
the  social  security  improvements  we  are 
voting  today. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yleld»» 
Ing. 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa« 
chusetts  ("Mr.  Drinah). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wcaider 
If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  could 
give  us  some  thoughts  with  resiMct  to  a 
possible  date  on  which  eyeglasses,  hear- 
ing aids,  prescription  drugs,  and  so  forth, 
wijl  become  available  to  the  elderly.  We 
already'  are  having  inquiries  as  to  whea 
there  might  be  some  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  the  provisions  relatlhg  to  such 
items  might  become  law.  I  imderstand,  of 
course,  that  It  was  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference, but  nevertheless  in  my  Judgment 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  good  legislation. 
So  could  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  give  us 
some  Indication  of  a  timetable  so  that 
the  elderly  might  know  whm  these  varlr 
ous  essential  medical  devices  might  be 
available? 

Mr.  MUXiS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  caimot  answer  the 
sentlenuui's  question  and  be  honest  with 
the  gentleman,  because  I  Just  do  not 
know  when  we  can  get  to  It.  As  pointed 
out,  this  Senate  amendment  costs  2.42 
percent  of  payroll.  That  Is  In  the  first 
year,  and  that  Is  a  very,  very  si/able 
amount  of  money,  and  that  of  course  Is 
only  the  initial  cost,  so  there  was  noth- 
ing avsdlahle  in  HJl.  1  In  ordftr  to  ac- 
complish it.  and  therefore  It  was  drowied 
regarCQtesfi  of  Its  merits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  thne 
of  the  genfiemaii  from  .^rkAnsas  has 
cxphrd. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  win  be  glad  to  yleW  addHlorial  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
Mills >,  but  before  doing  so  let  me  Just 
yield  to  the  distinguished  mhiorltj'  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  CMr. 
asRALD  R.  Ford)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  that  under  the  circumstances,  the 
conferees  have  done  the  very  best  Job 
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they  can  in  trying  to  rticffWe,  ai  I  under- 
stood It,  some  580-some  differences  be- 
t^veen  tbe  House  vendon  and  the  Seiuite 
version  of  HH.  1.  Perhaps  If  there  had 
been  more  time  something  that  might 
have  been  meaningful  In  the  way  of  wel- 
fare reform  might  have  come  out  of  the 
conference.  Unfortunately,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  face,  that  result  did 
not  seem  feasible. 

I  must  conclude,  however,  that  by  not 
acting  on  the  legitimate  and  long  over- 
due welfare  program  this  Congress  has 
failed  the  American  people. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  1970 
passed  the  President's  family  assistance 
program.  The  other  body  failed  to  act. 

In  1971  and  1972  the  other  body  failed 
to  respond  to  the  public  demand  for  wel- 
fare reform,  and  what  they  sent  to  con- 
ference could  hardly  be  considered  wel- 
fare reform  under  any  definition. 

So  the  conferees  were  hamstnmg  in 
what  they  could  do  both  because  of  the 
limitations  of  time  and  as  to  the  sub- 
stantive matters  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant issue  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  wherever  I  travel  than  the  need, 
the  necessity,  for  welfare  reform.  For 
this  Congress  to  fall  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  Issue  Is  xmforglvable.  I  trust 
It  win  have  the  highest  priority  on  next 
year's  agenda  because  the  public  de- 
mands it  and  the  pubUc  needs  It. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  'Mr.  Ullhan). 

Mr.  UUiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
just  concluded  this  final  conference  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  two  retiring  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  I  want  to  pay  my 
respects  to  both  Jom*  Byrnes  and  Jack 
Brrrs  for  their  many  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  this  Nation. 

My  friend,  Johit  Byhhes,  has  been  on 
this  committee  for  many,  many  years.  I 
do  not  really  think  that  the  Congress  or 
the  country  have  fully  appreciated  or 
evaluated  the  tremendous  service  that 
he  has  rendered,  and  his  expertise  in 
these  many  areas  of  complicated  law 
covered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means — unimraUeled  except  for  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  On  so  many  Is- 
sues that  we  have  covered  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,  both  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
have  contributed  In  a  nonpartisan  way 
to  constructive  solutions. 

Their  service  to  their  Nation  has  been 
unparalleled  and  outstanding.  The  com- 
mittee will  sorely  miss  their  continued 
servlbe.  I  wish  them  the  very  best  In  their 
retirement  and  hope  that  their  aklil  and 
expertise  may  continue  in  some  way  to 
be  utilized  for  thje  public  good. 

Mr.  MTT.T^  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ULLiMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlenmn. 

Mr.  MTT.TiS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  regarding  the 
services  of  our  two  good  friends — John 
Byrnss  and  Jack  Brrrs  who  have  seen 


fit,  contrary  to  all  our  desires,  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress  to  what, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  a  more  pleasant  Mfe. 
but  one  that  takes  them  from  us  In  the 
way  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon, has  described. 

Tbey  are  leaving  two  awfully  big  pairs 
of  shoes  to  be  filled.  I  do  hope  when  we 
reconvene  in  the  next  Congress  that  the 
expertise  of  these  two  gentlemen  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  when  they  fill  these  two 
vacancies  on  ova  committee — ^we  want 
the  best  you  have  because  we  are  losing 
the  best  you  have. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLBiAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  spoke  Just  a  moment  a«o  about  the 
substance  of  the  legidaUon  before  us.  I 
had  Intended  to  make  some  remarks  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  next  con- 
ference report  cOTicemlng  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Bfr.  Brrrs),  both  of  whom  are 
leaving  this  body  of  their  own  free  will 
and  of  their  own  accord.  Both  of  them 
have  been  long,  close  personal  friends 
of  mine.  Both  of  them  have  done  in  a 
legislative  way  a  Job  that  I  think  could 
not  have  been  done  better  by  anybody.  I 
think  they  have  the  mutual  respect  of 
botti  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  per- 
formance during  their  long  service  in  the 
Congress. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  will  miss  both  of  them.  It  goes 
without  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those 
of  our  ooUeagues  who  have  been  associ- 
ated with  them  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  greatly  miss  their 
expertise  and  their  attitude  in  trying  to 
soBVe  problems  rather  than  creating  dlf- 
fkmlties. 

Both  of  them  will  be  missed.  I  am 
sure,  by  all  because  of  their  outstanding 
performance  over  a  long  period  of  time 
not  only  for  their  districts  but  for  their 
country. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

CONABUI) . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues.  I  view  the  de- 
parture from  this  body  of  John  Byrnes 
and  Jackson  Brrrs  with  a  cense  of  loss 
and  of  foreboding.  These  men  have  made 
a  fine,  solid,  dependable  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Both  are  charaoterlied  by  directness  and 
intellectual  honesty.  Both  axe  exception- 
ally diligent.  Both  exhibit  the  loyalty 
and  personal  integrity  which  we  admire 
in  human  beings,  and  even  more  in  suc- 
cessful politicians. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  Ways 
and  Means.  Mr.  Byrnes  has  carried  a 
major  legislative  burdoi  with  grace  and 
eloquence.  We  all  depend  on  him  in 
countless  ways,  and  his  retirement  leaves 
a  void  which  win  be  hard  to  fill.  He  and 
his  cheerful,  friendly,  wise  andilepend- 
aUe  colleague  from  Ohio  diminish  us 
by  their  departure.  Just  as  they  have 
added  to  the  luster  of  this  institution  by 
their  service  here.  I  suppose  w«  can  con- 


sole ourselves  with  the  thought  that  wise 
men  have  served  here  before,  and  this 
Nation  caUs  to  Its  servloe  the  strengths 
it  needs  when  it  needs  them;  but  for 
me.  personally.  I  doubt  that  I  will  be  able 
to  find  others  I  admire  In  the  same  way 
I  admire  these  two  men.  I  hope  they 
will  come  back  to  see  us  frequently. 

Mr.  BIE8TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
session  of  Congress  Is  passing  by  and 
Congress  has  again  failed  to  tackle  some 
of  the  persistent  and  growing  problems 
in  American  society.  Last  year  the  House 
faced  up  to  one  of  the  problems— a 
welfare  "system"  growing  more  and  more 
out  of  control — when  we  passed  the 
welfare  reform  provisions  of  HJR.  i. 

HJEl.  1  is  before  us  again,  but  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  measure  which  we  sent 
over  to  the  Senate.  Welfare  reform  got 
lost  in  the  shuffle,  a  victim  of  unrecon- 
cilable  differences  from  all  sides  of  the 
issue. 

Although  I  am  deeply  disappointed  by 
our  retreat  on  this  aspect  of  the  House- 
passed  version  of  HJl.  1,  I  will  vote  for 
the  conference  report.  I  will  do  so  pri- 
marily because  of  the  desperately  needed 
social  security  benefits  for  retired  per- 
sons which  are  included. 

I  would  ventiire  that  none  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  have  to  deal  on  a  daily 
basis  with  more  fnistrating  and  moving 
oonstltuent  problems  than  those  of  our 
senior  citizens,  p8ui;icularly  those  who 
ase  eking  out  a  marginal  existence  on  a 
small,  fixed  income.  Changes  which  will 
be  brought  about  as  a  result  of  HJl.  1 
are  going  to  help:  increased  widows' 
pa>'ments,  higher  pensions  for  those 
working  beyond  retirement  age,  raised 
earnings  limitations,  new  monthly  mini- 
mums  lor  certain  categories  of  employees 
and  modifications  in  the  medicare 
program. 

As  Congress  attempts  to  keep  abreast 
of  what  is  necessary  to  insure  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  the  elderly.  Con- 
gress must  also  address  itself  to  the  in- 
adequacies in  the  convenient  process 
of  social  security  fimdlng.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching — if,  indeed,  it  has 
not  already  arrived — when  funding  from 
general  revenues  will  be  necessary  to 
realize  the  liberalized  benefits  which  are 
required. 

The  current  system  of  payroll  and  em- 
ployer taxes  is  reaching  its  limits  of 
tolerability.  As  a  regressive  tax,  the  pay- 
roll tax  falls  more  heavily  on  lower  and 
middle-Income  workers:  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  1  significantly  increase  the  em- 
ployee payroll  contributions  over  the 
next  several  years. 

Using  general  revenues  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  social  security  system 
is  net  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  one  which 
must  be  carried  out  if  the  average 
American  is  to  receive  a  fair  shake  in 
the  whole  social  security  system. 

Mr.  PRBNZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  1  is,  like  most 
other  legislative  compromises,  a  mixed 
bag  of  blessings  and  banes. 

The  main  blessings  are  the  improve- 
ments in  social  security,  and  the  fine 
Job  oiu:  House  conferees  did  In  scaling 
down    the    fantastic    Senate    spending 
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appetite.  The  package  before  m, 
dewTlbed  by  tbe  chairman  at  the  most 
gtgjilflcant  Improvemsnts  since  1966, 
carries  about  ooe-tlilnl  the  cost  of  the 
Senate  faUL  I  regret  the  Increase  in  rates 
and  inopme  lereb  necessary  to  support 
these  Increases.  Social  security  taxes  are 
onerous  and  regressive,  and  sorely  by 
now  must  have  reached  maximum  toler- 
able levels. 

Had  I  goesaed  that  these  sweeping 
changes  could  have  been  achieved  this 
year,  I  sxttely  would  have  supported  the 
Byrne  aaMndment  to  the  20-percent  In- 
crease passed  a  few  months  ago.  With 
reasonable  Senate  cooperation  we  could 
have  had  equitable,  retainable,  basic  hi- 
creases  in  benefits  and  these  other  fringe 
improvemints.  Because  of  the  way  the 
Senate  performed,  we  have  sacrificed 
some  useful  fringe  benefits  and  forced 
a  regressive  tax  upwards. 

The  curse  In  this  blU  is  that,  for  the 
second  strai^t  year,  the  Senate  has  re- 
fused to  participate  in  achieving  the 
great  national  goal  of  welfare  reform. 
The  President,  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  have  ssked  that  Congress  make 
welfare  reform  a  high  priority.  The 
House  has  done  so  twice.  The  Senate  has 
failed  twice. 

Again,  congratulations  are  due  the 
House  conferees  for  rejecting  the  Senate 
proposal  for  demonstrations,  or  trials, 
of  welfare  reform.  These  trials  would 
only  postpone  reform  and  give  a  new 
license  for  the  operation  of  an  obsolete, 
unwoiicable  system.  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  in  urging 
that  welfare  reform  get  an  even  stronger 
commitment  from  Members  of  this  body 
next  year. 

Since  this  bill  is  flawed  only  by  what 
has  gone  before  and  by  what  is  not  in  it, 
it  obviously  is  deserving  of  our  support. 
I  hope  it  is  passed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJEl.  1.  but  I  do  so  with  some 
reluctance.  This  bill  corrects  many  of 
the  abuses  in  the  existing  social  security 
system.  Por  example,  it  gives  widows  100 
percent  of  thslr  husbands'  benefits;  it  in- 
creased the  amoimt  of  outside  earnings 
to  $2,100.  although  I  believe  that  $3,000 
represents  a  more  reaUstlo  figure. 

Yet  fair  play  should  be  a  k^rstone  of 
free  government.  Today,  however,  we 
give  our  final  ai^roval  to  some  very  basic 
changes  in  our  social  security  system — 
yet  we  fall  to  efitectlvely  grapple  with 
the  fact  that  our  social  security  system 
places  HKtre  of  a  burden  on  the  middle- 
income  American  than  on  the  very  rich.> 
Under  the  present  rules,  a  man  earning 
$9.000 — and  a  man  earning  two  or  three 
times  tiiat  amount  pay  the  same  tax, 
$468  for  social  security.  The  $9,000  wage 
earner  is  pajdng  6.2  percent  of  his  gross 
pay  while  the  $18.000-a-year  man  pays 
2.6  pertsent  of  his  gross  Income  for  social 
security  and  tbe  $27,000-a-year  man  pays 
lees  than  2  percent  of  his  income  for  his 
social  security  benefits.  Even  under  the 
r»w  provisions,  which  will  ultimately 
raise  the  wage  base  to  $12,000  and  the 
tax  rate  to  6  percent,  the  disparity  will 
continue  to  exist.  A  $9,000  wage  earner 
will  pay  6  percent  of  his  gross  pay,  or 


$640  for  social  secortty.  but  the  $18,000- 
a-yttr  man  wffl  pay  $720,  or  4  percent, 
for  we  same  benefits. 

What  I  am  arguing  for  Is  equity  In 
this  situation.  At  a  mlnlmrim,  each  wage 
earner  should  be  expected  to  pay  the 
same  percentage  of  his  entire  salary  for 
social  security  benefits.  This  is  the  most 
dementary  equity.  Bach  worker  pays  at 
the  same  rate.  Many  would  argue  that 
there  should  be  a  progressive  social  secu- 
rity tax  rate. 

I  am  undertaking  a  study  of  each  of 
these  approaches,  and  will  introduce 
legislation  to  replace  the  existing  social 
security  tax  system. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  examin- 
ing the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  re- 
port accompanying  HJR.  1,1  notice  that 
it  includes  a  direction  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
issue  regulations  which  would  eliminate 
private  sources  of  funds  to  be  used  as 
the  States'  matching  requirement  for 
Federal,  financial  participatic». 

On  top  of  the  other  limitations  v^ch 
we  have  placed  on  social  service  pro- 
grams, this  Senate  Finance  Committee 
suggestion  Is  totally  unrealistic  and 
should  be  disregarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  social  service  funding  situa- 
tion has  vmdergone  so  many  changes 
since  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
report  was  rrteased,  tiiat  it  is  obvious 
that  the  entire  Congress — not  Just  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunittee — must  review 
the  entire  title  IVfA)  and  other  social 
service  prograans  of  the  Oovemment. 

The  involvement  of  the  private  volun- 
tary sector  in  the  delivery  of  social  wel- 
fare services  is  not  a  new  phenomenon, 
•nie  private  sector  has  provided  local  ini- 
tiative and  resources  to  implement  sev- 
eral existing  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Tliese  include  day  care,  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  alcoholics,  and 
drug  abusers,  services  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled,  and  many  more.  Moreover, 
Tnfttc.^ing  funds,  in  kind  and  ca^h.  have 
been  made  available  United  Way  to  Im- 
plem«it  OEO  and  Model  Cities  legisla- 
tion. 

A  favorable  byproduct  of  the  fund 
matching  program  is  a  strengthened 
public-private  partnership  which  clearly 
demonstrates  effective  involvement  of 
volunteer  leadership  in  local  commimi- 
tles.  This  leadership  repreeents  a  broad 
sector  of  business,  industrial,  and  low. 
moderate,  and  upper  income  lay  citizens 
who  bring  knowledge,  expertise,  and  re- 
souroee  to  the  design  and  delivery  of  es- 
sential services  for  people  in  need. 

A  limitation  on  private  voluntary  sec- 
tor assistance  In  social  service  matching 
funds  wfll  only  create  more  confusion— 
during  a  most  conftBtng  transition  pe- 
riod. It  is  imperative  that  the  present 
system  of  public  ani  private  support  of 
social  services  programs  continue. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  support  this  conference  report  on  H.R. 
1  because  the  conferees,  under  existiiig 
clreumstances.  have  developed  an  overall 
acceptable  program  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  great  many  of  the  unhappy 
additions  that  were  placed  in  our  origi- 
nal House  bill,  by  tbe  Senate,  and  by 
their  restrengthoilng  of  other  provisions 


in  our  original  bin  that  were  weakened 
by  Senate  action.  We  have  the  option,  at 
this  late  day.  apparently,  of  accepting 
this  conf  eraice  report  or  having  no  bill 
at  all  in  this  Congress.  I  think  the  wiser 
choice,  in  the  national  interest,  in  this 
situation,  is  th9  adoption  of  the  com- 
promise report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  many  au- 
thorities in  the  administration  of  social 
services  and  in  the  operation  of  our  Fed- 
eral program  of  benefits  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  are  very  deeply  con- 
cerned by  a  provision  that  was  projected 
in  the  Senate  committee  report  on  our 
original  HJl.  1  bill  to  the  effect  that  the 
HEW  Secretary  would  be  required  to  dis- 
allow State  use  of  donated  voluntary 
funds  for  social  services  for  matching  un- 
der title  IV(A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  substantive  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
jection wotild.  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
perts, mark  the  end  of  numerous  pro- 
ductive programs  and  essentially  needed 
social  services  In  covmtless  commimlties 
throughout  the  various  State*  and  I  know 
that  this  sad  development  would  truly 
occur  In  my  own  Commonwealth. 

I  think  tlie  record  of  our  previous  ac- 
tion here  on  this  vitally  Important  meas- 
ure would  show  that  this  Senate  com- 
mittee projection  was  not  In  our  orig- 
inal House  bill,  that  it  was  dropped  in 
the  conference  discussions  and  the  at- 
tempted elimination  of  the  existing  pri- 
vate-public partnership,  which  operates 
so  effectively  In  so  many  of  these  social 
services  needs  areas,  Is  actually  opposed 
by  the  highest  Oovemment  authority 
himself,  the  Secretary  of  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation suid  Welfare  Department. 

Under  these  circimistances.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  urge  and  hope  that  the 
legislative  history  on  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  repeal  would  indicate  and 
emphasize  the  congressional  desire  to  en- 
courage this  wholesome  kind  of  partner- 
.<;hlp  between  public  agencies  and  private 
donators  with  the  clarifying  limitation 
where  necessary,  that  such  donated 
funds  may  be  used  for  matching  pur- 
poses only  If  the  funds  are  spent  for 
services  in  full  accord  with  State  plans 
and  not  solely  to  provide  for  the  prior- 
ities or  suggestions  set  forth  by  a  private 
donator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  or 
doubt  that  wherever  and  whenever  any 
abuses  or  excesses  occur  in  any  coopera- 
tive exercise  of  this  kind  of  private  unit- 
publlc  agency  relationship  that  they 
should  be  forbidden  and  eliminated ;  I  am 
confident  that  very,  very  few,  if  anj-. 
such  abuses  take  place  in  my  own  area 
and  I  know  that  the  donations  from 
voluntary  sources  to  our  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  have 
helped  that  department  to  generate  over 
$8  million  of  essential  social  services  all 
over  the  State.  In  an  era  when  we  are 
bent,  and  I  think  wlsdy,  on  promoting 
the  tremendous  national  material  bene- 
fits, not  to  mention  goodwill,  of  a  whole- 
some private-public  partnership  In  most 
every  area  of  American  life  I  believe  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  now.  to  erect 
any  barrier,  such  as  the  prohibition  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  report,  against  the 
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)rogres8  of  this  liealUiy  partnership.  In 
his  matter,  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
he  Health.  Kducatloa  and  Welfare  E>e< 
;)artment  Secretary  is  permitted  the 
nodlfled  discretion  tliat  he  desires  and 
rhich  seems  most  prudent  in  the  effec- 
Ive  operation  of  the  social  security  law 
md  In  advancing  the  national  Interest 
nvolved. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972. 

However,  Tmust  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
[  was  very  disappointed  that  the  confer- 
;nce  did  not  see  flt  to  include  two  Impor- 
:ant  provisions  which  had  been  added  by 
he  other  bod>'  and  which  would  have 
provided  slgnlflcant  fiscal  relief  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  Although  I  did  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  just  last  week  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Chairman 
Miixs)  on  these  provisions.  I  regret  that 
30th  the  Javlts-Mondale  amendment  au- 
rhorlzlng  funds  tor  child  care — from 
vhich  New  York  State  could  have  expect- 
Hl  eibout  $80  million — and  another 
imendment  providing  New  York  State 
ivlth  approximately  $166  million  in  mter- 
Tiediate  fiscal  relief,  were  dropped  from 
the  bill. 

I  was  glad  to  see.  however,  that  the 
PWeral  takeover  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  will  provide  New  York  State 
with  a  vitally  needed  $168  million,  which 
will  hopefullj-  cushion  the  fiscal  blow 
that  my  State  presently  faces. 

Finally,  and  briefij'.  I  want  to  state  my 
support  for  a  number  of  other  provisions 
which  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
liberalize  benefits  and  recipient  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
?reat  disappointment  to  me.  as  I  am  sxu-e 
it  is  to  many  other  Members  of  the 
Flouse,  that  this  very  important  leglsla- 
:ion.  HJl.  1.  affecting  so  many  of  our 
jn&t  social  programs,  has  been  so  de- 
ayed  by  the  Senate  that  we  are  forced 
to  act  on  it  In  the  rush  of  the  final  hours 
3f  the  92d  Congress.  The  House  passed 
Its  version  of  H.R.  1  way  back  in  Jime  of 
1971.  The  House-passed  bill  was  not  per- 
fect, but  It  contained  a  great  many 
irgently  needed  reforms  in  the  social  se- 
-\irlty  system  and  other  programs. 

As  if  the  delay  by  the  Senate  were  not 
enough,  the  bill  the  Senate  proposed 
failed  to  mclude  a  reasonable  plan  for 
eform  of  our  existing  welfare  system, 
which  is  so  terribly  inadequate  both  for 
those  who  find  themselves  in  need  of 
assistance  and  the  remaining  citizens  who 
pay  the  bill  for  that  assistance  through 
their  taxes.  Again,  the  House- passed  ver- 
sion of  H.B.  1  was  not  pearfect.  But  it  did 
contain  a  start  toward  sweeping  welfare 
reform.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  a 
correspondingly  constructive  proposal  by 
the  Senate,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  bill 
which  contains  no  comprehensive  wel- 
fare reform  provisions  at  ail. 

What  we  are  left  with,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  another  assortment  of  provisions,  most 
relating  to  the  social  security  system, 
which  should  have  been  approved  long 
ago.  Most  are  needed  and  worthy  of  sup- 
port. But  they  certainly  leave  sweeping 
welfare  reform  as  a  maijor  failure  of  thU 
Congress. 

As  far  as  social  security  Improvements 
are  concerned.  I  had  hoped  that  this  biU 


vwQjuid  provide  complete  assurance  that 
liiA  20-percent  increase  in  soclsJ  security 
benefits  which  went  mto  effect  in  Octo- 
ber would  be  passed  on  m  full  to  all  social 
security  recipients  without  any  loss  of 
other  Ijeneflts  which  they  might  be  re- 
ceiving, such  as  old-age  assistance, 
medicaid,  disability,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  the  like.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  I  took  the  lead  in  the  House  in 
introducmg  separate  legislation  to  this 
effect,  and  have  been  most  concerned 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  before 
this  Congress  adjourns  to  inake  sure  that 
the  20-percent  benefit  increase  the  Con- 
gress approved  aictually  results  in  the  20- 
percent  increase  m  total  mcome  for  every 
recipient  that  the  Congress  Intended. 

This  bill  does  solve  the  problem,  at 
least  temporarily,  with  regard  to  medic- 
aid. It  provides  that  anyone  and  every- 
one eligible  for  medicaid  as  of  September 
1972,  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
medicaid  unUl  October  of  next  year  re- 
gardless of  any  mcrease  m  mcome  as  a 
result  of  the  20-percent  social  seciirlty 
benefit  raise.  That  will  give  the  Congress 
time  to  consider  what  might  best  be 
done  on  a  permanent  basis  to  see  that 
medicaid  recipients  are  not  deprived  of 
needed  medicaid  benefits  and  thereby 
robbed  of  pinrchasmg  power  as  a  result 
of  social  security  benefit  increases,  and 
I,  for  one,  intend  to  seek  the  strongest 
poeslble  protection  of  medicaid  recip- 
ients In  this  respect. 

With  regard  to  other  benefits  threat- 
ened by  the  20-percent  social  security 
Increase,  this  bill  guarantees  only  that 
total  income  for  social  seciuity  recipients 
will  be  $4  higher  after  the  increase  than 
before — far  less  of  a  guarantee  thsm  I 
had  proposed  and  feel  is  essential.  This 
guarantee  applies  to  benefits  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  but  does  not  cover 
eligibility  for  food  stamps,  ADC,  or  hous- 
ing allowances.  I  believe  that  action 
should  be  t£iken  by  the  next  Congress 
to  expand  and  improve  this  guarantee, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  various  State  officials  who  have  cer- 
tain powers  over  eligibility  for  these  ben- 
efits within  their  respective  States  will 
take  every  action  available  to  them  to 
see  that  needy  senior  citizens  continue 
to  receive  the  full  amount  of  these  bene- 
fits despite  the  20-percent  social  security 
increase  so  that  that  increase  will  have 
the  maximum  impact  on  their  spending 
power. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  bill 
make  a  great  many  improvements  in  the 
coverage  and  operation  of  the  social 
security  prograofis,  including  medicare 
and  medicaid.  A  number  of  these  im- 
provements were  recommended .  in  the 
broad  social  security  bill  I  sponsored  in 
this  Congress  (H.R.  9300) .  In  particular, 
an  Increase  in  the  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefit  to  an  amount  equal  to  $8.50 
times  the  years  of  coverage  under  social 
security,  similar  to  what  I  proposed,  is 
contained  in  this  final  version  of  H.R.  1. 
Likewise,  provision  is  made  for  widows  to 
receive  the  fiill  amount — 100  percent — 
of  their  husband's  benefits;  and  outside 
earnings  permitted  without  reduction  In 
social  security  benefits  are  Increased 
from  the  current  $1,850  to  $2,100  per 
year. 

Over  all.  a  minimum  of  about  6.3  mll- 


lioa  people  will  receive  higher  benefits 
and  about  500j)00  pifBopte  w^  become 
eligible  for  beneflts  ^  &  resiilt  of  the 
liberalized  covers««  contained  In  this 
bill.  That  is  a  gratifying  ««]ileTemeiU 
which  I  am  glad  to  support  an^.  for  which 
the  members  of  the  Wajis  ax^  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  oo  this  bUl  $les9rve  to  be 
commended. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  0131  con- 
tains  provisions  expanding  coverage  un- 
der medicare  which  wfll  majke  that 
program  much  more  heitifUl'  to  our 
older  citizens  who  desperately  needed 
improved  health  care.  In  particular, 
coverage  is  extended  to  lijiclttde  the 
services  of  optometrists  and.  In  some  In- 
stances, Chiropractors,  as  weflas  kidney 
transplant  and  dialysis.  Uojortuaately, 
coverage  of  the  costs  dl  essential  pre- 
scription drugs,  a  provision  which  was 
mcluded  in  my  bill  and  which  many  of 
us  have  long  felt  is  of  highest  importance 
and  priority,  was  dropped  from  this  bill 
by  the  conferees  after  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  With  regard  to 
administration  of  the  medicare  program, 
I  am  particularly  gratified  to  note  that 
enrollment  in  part  B  of  the  program  is 
made  automatic,  subject  to  waiver  alter 
enrollment,  so  that  we  will  no  icmger 
have  the  unfortunate  sltualilon  that  has 
existed  In  the  past  where  needy  older 
citizens  have  neglected  to  enroll  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  have  therefore 
been  denied  benefits  for  the  considerable 
periods  between  enrollment  dates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  these 
numerous  constructive  aspects  of  H H.  1 
as  it  Is  now  presented  to  the  House,  and 
vdth  confidence  that  the  next  Consress 
will  go  to  work  diligently  to  fill  in  the 
vrery  major  gaps  I  have  pointed  out,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleagues  know  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1971.  When  HJl.  1  passed  the  House  in 
1971,  however  I  did  not  vote  foi-  it,  even 
though  I  strongly  advocated  the  need  for 
increased  social  security  payments.  My 
objection  then  was  not  that  I  opposed 
any  Increase  In  social  secttrtty  pay- 
ments, but  rather  because  I  felt  that  so- 
cial security  .shoMld  not  be  tied  with  any 
welfare  package.  Oar  eenior  citlaens  who 
worked  and  paid  Into  social  security  as 
did  their  employers,  certrtnly  never  de- 
sCTved  to  be  treated  as  welfare  recipients; 
to  me  such  an  Inference,  Br  coupling 
thereof,  is  an  instdt  to  them. 

Earlier  this  year  the  20 -percent  In- 
crease In  social  security  beneflts  came 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  Regrettably  at 
that  time  I  was  In  the  hospital  recover- 
mg  from  an  operation  and  was  therefore 
prevented  frwn  vottttf .  Had  I  been  pre- 
sent then  I  would  have  voted  yea  as  I 
would  have  done  today.  ' 

Yesterday,  I  had  some  veiy  Important 
meetings  in  my  district  involving  ques- 
tions of  ocean  outfall  autt  the  building 
moratorium  which  is  a  serious  problwa 
to  south  Florida,  and  the  area  wiiich  inr 
eludes  my  congressiorxal  district. 

I  learned  late  yesterday  evenihg,  that 
the  social  security  amendments  wOtild  be 
called  up  today  and  that  the  welfare  re- 
form provisions  had  been  deleted  from 
HJl.  1. 
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Regrettably  my  (Aane  ftlgbt  wa£  can- 
celed and  ;  w«6  (Wte^  in  leaving  Mi- 
ami and  arrtv«d,in  W!*^»in«ton  at  2:05 
pjn.  U]i4ovtua*M9!  93m  ttxe  vote  on  the 
sadal  seeurtty  tawnrtments  which  I  co- 
sponsored  waft  tatMD  at  1:40  pjaa.  and 
my  arrival  on  Mi*  fifitBe  floor  wm  too 
late  to"c»st  my  vote:  Thus  despite  my 
earnest  efforts  in  working  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  I  was,  once  again 
for  reasons  beyotKLiay  control  imable  to 
vote  for  these  meuares  which.  In  my 
opinion,  are  so  deserving  to  our  senior 
citizens.  Neverthdees,  I  w»nt  to  state 
that  I  am  happy  that  this  legislation 
passed,  even  though  I. could  not  vote  lor 
the  measure.  As  I  indicated,  had  I  beoi 
here.  I  would  have  surely  dmie  so,  and  It 
ifl  with  a  warm  feeltog  that  I  Join  with 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  will  bene- 
fit from  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  re- 
joicing In  the  knowledge  that  Justice  has 
at  last  prevailed. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  o<  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
1.  While  It  does  not  provide  all  the  re- 
forms we  soogttt,-  especially  In  regard  to 
the  welfare  prograins.  It  does  provide 
many  needed  reforms  In  our  social  se- 
curity law  and  fulfills  many  promises  to 
the  older  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  that  msmy  of  Uie  provi- 
sions I  h»ve  fought  for  since  coming  to 
Congress  are  included  1b  the  omnibus 
bill.  Widow's  i)en0flte  wlU  be  Increased 
from  the  present  8fi  .5  percent  of  their 
husband's  pensldh 'to  100  percent.  A 
mlT^imnm  benefit  of  $170  a  mcmth  for 
persons  who  liajre  worked  under  social 
security  will  be  paid.  It  will  extend  medi- 
care beneflts  to  the  1.7  mUllon  disabled 
who  receive  social  security  pensiocis.  It 
would  Include  for  the  first  time  chiro- 
practors' care  imder  roadicare. 

The  earnings  limitation  for  recipients 
will  also  be  Increased  from  the  present 
$1,680  to  $2,100.  While  I  have  fought  for 
complete  eliminfttlon  of  the  ridiculous 
provision  of  the  law  that  restricts  peo- 
ple from  working.  I  iua.  pleased  that  some 
increase  was  granted. 

There  win  be  many  provisions  to  take 
up..  Ip  Uie  next  Congress,  however.  Pre- 
scriptfisa  drugs,  and  optometric  care 
should 'be  included  under  medicare.  The 
outside  Earnings  limitation  should  be 
ellmtaated.  Ttve  retirement  age  should 
be  rednaetifrom  62  to  60. 

'nie.Tftyt^a&jorltS'.  of  older  Americans 
have  worked  hard  aU  their  lives.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  great  achievements 
that  this  cotintry  lays  claim  to  today. 
Our  i^tary  and  technological  might 
and  world  position  Is  dftie  in  large  part 
to  their  efforts. 

*  Unfortunately  the  ravages  of  Inflation 
have  relegated  the  majority  of  senior 
citizens  to  a  life  of  poverty.  With  fixed 
pensions  or  limited  IttBome,  many  have 
found  It  necesewry  t»  go  on  welfare. 
Many  have  had  to  give  up  their  homes — 
purchased  thrombi  ttfel<mg  work— be- 
cause <rf  high  proper^  taxes  or  the  high 
cost  of  raainbeoaace.  Many  others  feel 
unsafe  to  go  out  on  the  streets  because 
of  the  eirtenalve  crime  problem. 

We  cannot  a^rd  to  turn  our  backs 
on  these  people  who  have  built  America. 
Lfet  us  see  that  In  theh:  retirement  at 


least,  their  financial  problems  are  sttne^ 
what  alleviated.  This  bill  will  help  im- 
prove the  financial  outlook  of  our  senior 
citlsens.  The  other  reforms  I  have  men- 
tioned, coupled  with  much  needed  tax 
ref<M-mfl  to  reduce  property  taxes  and 
provide  for  retirement  Income  exemp- 
tions win  provide  a  more  adequate  meas- 
lure  of  reUef.  I  urge  you  to  bear  m  mind, 
my  colleagues,  that  some  day  all  of  us 
will  be  retired  senior  cltUens  oursdves. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  commend  our  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  the  Honorable  WttBUR  Mills, 
and  other  dlstinfruished  House  Members 
whose  diligent  work  during  the  past  week 
has  produced  legislation  of  which  we  all 
have  reason  to  be  proud — the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  1,  containing  re- 
forms in  the  social  security  system  whose 
enactment  the  House  has  urged  during 
the  91st  and  92d  Congresses. 

The  task  which  confronted  these  con- 
ferees was  Indeed  monumental,  lor  they 
faced  the  need  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  more  than  580  points  of  difference 
between  the  legislation  as  passed  by  the 
two  Houses.  The  conference  report  which 
has  resulted  from  their  efforts  repre- 
sents a  positive,  progressive  contribu- 
tion toward  the  improved  welfare  of 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

The  plight  of  the  elderly  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  emphasized  by  recently  re- 
leased statistics  of  the  1970  census  re- 
port; in  1970,  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  elderly  Uved  in  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  officially  defined  as  poverty. 
While  HJR.  1  will  not  eliminate  this  trag- 
ic situation,  its  provisions  will  bring  re- 
lief to  many  of  our  senior  citizens.  Pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  to  pro- 
tect medicaid  recipients  from  loss  of  their 
benefits  because  of  the  20  percent  so- 
cisd  security  Increase,  and  to  require  that 
States  pass  along  at  least  $4  of  the  so- 
cial security  Increase  to  those  recipients 
who  also  receive  aid  through  State  pro- 
grams to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled, 
help  to  Insure  that  the  social  security  in- 
crease has  Its  intended  Impact  in  help- 
ing the  elderly  to  meet  increased  living 

While  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
theh-  efforts  In  producing  this  vital  re- 
port and  express  my  support  for  the 
msmy  provisions  of  HJ4.  1  which  elimi- 
nate inequities  In  social  security,  medi- 
care, and  medicaid  regulations,  I  miist 
also  express  my  concern  and  regret  that 
the  conference  report  does  not  contain 
legislation  which  many  of  us  had  hoped 
would  have  been  a  .significant  achieve- 
ment! of  the  92d  Congress — the  sorely 
needed  reforms  of  oiu-  welfare  system. 
We  hi  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
clearly  indicated  oxn-  concern  In  this 
matter  In  twice  sending  to  the  Senate 
detailed  programs  to  comprehensively 
amend  existing  welfare  programs  in  or- 
der to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  for 
many  and  give  positive  assistance  to  help 
welfare  recipients  become  taxpayers  In- 
stead of  tax-takers.  However,  because  In 
both  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses  the 
other  body  has  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment, we  have  been  unable  to  enact  pro- 
grams to  provide  adequately  for  those 
in  real  need  and  prevent  the  abuses 


wWoh  have  permitted  some  to  "take  a 
ride"  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taatpagw. 

m  addltKn  to  actton  on  welfare  re« 
f  MTU,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  93d  Congress 
win  give  top  priority  to  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  manner  in  which  social  se- 
curity beneflts  are  funded.  The  20-per- 
cent lnci«ase  in  social  security  ben«fits 
approved  earlier  this  session,  as  well. as 
the  additional  refturms  in  H.B.  l.  as  we 
know,  have  necessitated  an  increase  in 
social  security  taxes — taxes  which  take 
a  greater  percentage  of  income  from 
those  who  earn  less  than  from  those  who 
are  more  affluent.  In  this  respect,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  grad- 
ual change  which  has  come  about  in  the 
nature  of  the  social  security  program, 
for  more  and  more  aged  Americans  now 
regard  It  not  as  a  supplemental  addition 
to  their  savings  but  as  their  only  source 
of  support  In  their  retirement.  Recog- 
nizing this  development,  the  possibility 
of  funding  social  security  programs  In 
part  from  general  funds  should  be 
studied.  The  concept  of  employee,  em- 
ployer, and  Government  contributing 
equally  to  the  trust  fund  is  one  which 
in  my  opinion  should  be  more  thoroughly 
explored  and  enacted  during  the  99d 
Congress. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  Join 
Chairman  Mills,  Congressman  Al  Dll- 
MAN  and  others  In  their  remarks  about 
our  colleague,  John  Byxims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions 
that  I  extend  a  fond  farewell  and  best 
wishes  to  my  esteemed  colleague  and 
personal  friend,  the  Honorable  Jomi  W. 
Btrnxs. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  share  his  personal 
satisfaction  of  relief  from  the  heavy  pres- 
sures of  office  occasioned  by  his  retire- 
ment after  28  distinguished  and  produc- 
tive years  m  Congress.  At  the  same  time 
I  know  full  W3ll  that  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice will  be  sorely  missed. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Johw 
Btrwis  in  the  Wlsconshi  State  Legisla- 
ture. During  his  tenure  in  the  State  sen- 
ate and  over  the  years  in  Congress  I  have 
respected  and  admired  his  able  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin's 
Eighth  District  and  the  Nation.  He  has 
unfailingly  given  freely  of  himself  in  at- 
taining the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Congress. 

His  special  expertise  in  the  area  of  tax- 
ation, exemplified  by  his  distinguished 
work  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  earned 
him  repeated  distinction.  Without  doubt 
he  is  one  of  our  Nation's  leading  tax  ex- 
perts. 

GEWrftAL    LXAVX 

Mr.  MIlli3  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aJl  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILUS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPBAKER.  The  question  U  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BTRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  preaent  and 
make  the  point  ol  order  that  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPSAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  306,  nays  1.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 3,  not  voting  122,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4M| 
TEAS— 306 


Abzug 
AdAtna 
AddaBbo 

AtaMI«OT 

Andanoa.  HI. 
Andmra,  AIa. 
Ann  undo 
Aatabrook 


AjpliuU 

BadlUo 

Bkirett 

BtfolMr 

B«nn*ct 

BergUod 


BlMMr 
Blnstiani 
BlAtnlk 
Boland 
Bradamaa 
Braaoo 
Brky 
BrMiux 
Bnnkler 
Brotsman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brovn.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.O. 
BroybUl.  V*. 
BuchaaaA 
Burke.  "-T" 
Burton 
Bym««.  WU, 
Camp 
Car«T.  W.Y. 
Carlaon 
Careay 
Carter 
Caaer.  Tax. 
Cadvtawc 
Cauw 

Cbambarlaln 
ChUhoim 
Oianef 
Clark 
ClauMQ. 
OoxxH. 
davaland 
OoUlw 
CotaiMir 
CoaaUa 
OosKyvaf 
Ocnta 

OoBTMa 

Cormaa 

Cotter 

CoughUn 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

DanlaU,NJ. 

Davia,Oa. 

DavU.  S.C. 

delaOaraa 

DeUenback 

Pelluma 

Den  holm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Disss 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Dom 

Downlac 

Drlnan 


□ulakl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Sckbardt 

Bdvarda.  Ala. 

Bdwarda.  Calif. 

Ktlberg 

Bech 

Kghlnman 

Srlna.  Tenn. 

F^M^ell 

Ptndler 

Plata 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 
Pord. 

WUUamD. 
Puref  Ltaa 
Fountain 
Fraaar 

FreUngbiiTien 
Frenael 
Fie  J 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oannatz 
Oajrdoa 
Olbbona 
Oonaalaa 
Ooodllnc 
Otaaao 
Oreeo.  Pa. 
OrllBn 
Ororer 
Oubaer 
Oude 


Km 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

KluccynsU 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Laggen 

La&non 

Lent 

Long.  BCd. 

Lujan 

kiaciory 

McGloakey 

licOoUlster 

UoCulloch 

UoDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
MeEven 
McFaU 
Madden 
Mahon 
lilallarr 
Mann 

Mathtaa.  Calif . 
Mathla.aa. 


Melcher 

MetoaUe 

MUler.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUla,  Ark. 


Halt>em 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 


Mink 

Minahall 

MltctaeU 


Baolay 

Hanaan.  Idaho 

Harrtagton 

Haraha 

Hathaway 

Hawklna 

Hays 

Hachler,  W,  Va. 

Heckler.  Maaa. 

Halnz 

Relatoekl 

Henderaon 

Hlcka,Maaa. 

Hicka.  Waah. 

HlllU 

Hof»n 

Hoiineld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Jaootoa 

Jarman 

Johnaon,  Calif. 

Johnaon.Fa. 

Jonaa 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jonea.  H.O. 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Kaaen 

Keating 


Montgomery 

Moorhaad 

Morgan 


Murphy,  N.Y. 
My  era 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

O-NeiU 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklna 

PettU 

Pickle 

Pike 

PlTOle 

Poage 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Prtee.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Bartck 

Reea 

Raid 

Beuaa 


Rbodea 

Rlagla 

aoberu 

BtoUnaon.  Va. 

Rotolaon.  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

B««ars 

Booftey,  Pa. 

ITiiaanthal 

Boatenkowakl 

Boiuab 

Hoy 

Boybal 

Ruth 

St  Oermata 

Sandman 

Sarbanae 

Satterfleld 

aaylor 

Scherl* 

Scheuer 

Schmlta 

Schneebell 

Sebwengel 

Soott 

SebeUua 


SelberUng 

BbrlTer 

Slkea 

Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif, 
flmtth.  Iowa 
Spence 
£^rlnger 
Staggen 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

JameaV. 
Staed 
Steele 
Stokaa 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
SulllTan 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Terry 
Thone 
Tleman 
UlUnan 

NATS— 1 


Vender  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veyaey 

Vigortto 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltahurat 

Whltten 

Wlgglna 

WUllama 

Wllaon, 

CharlaaH. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatea 
Tatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Teague,  Tex. 
AN8WERKD  "PRESENT" — 3 
Hall  PeUy  Rouaaelot 

NOT  VOTINO— 123 

Mayne 
Meeda 

Michel 

MlkVB 

Mills.  Md. 

MoUohan 

Monaean 

Moaa 

Murphy,  m. 

Nichols 

Patman 

Peyser 

PodeU 

Pryxjr.  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Railsback 

Honcalio 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Siak 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Stephens 

Symington 

Taloott 

Thompeon,  Oa. 

Thompaon,  N  JT. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Udall 

Van  Deer lln 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wlna 

Wolff 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
WldnaU. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mall- 
Uaxd. 

Mr.  Boncallo  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Del  ClawBon. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BerlU  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Oabell  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  ChappaU  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  illkra  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 


Abbltt 

Dlcklnaon 

Abamethy 

Dow 

Aboureak 

Dowdy 

Anderson, 

Dwyer 

Oaltf. 

Bdmondaon 

Anderson. 

Brlenborn 

Tenn. 

Svana.  Colo. 

Andrews, 

Fisher 

N.  Dak. 

Flowers 

Arciiar 

Oaimanakls 

Arenda 

Oallagher 

Aspin 

Qettya 

Baker 

aialmo 

Baring 

Qoldwater 

Beglcta 

Oiay 

BeU 

Qreen,  Greg. 

BeTill 

OrllBtha 

Blackburn 

Oroaa 

Blanton 

Haley 

Bogga 

Hanna 

Boiling 

Bow 

Harvey 

Brooks 

Hastings 

H«bert 

Burke,  Fla. 

Howard 

Burleeon.  Tex. 

Ichord 

BurUaon.Mo. 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

KuykendaU 

Byron 

I. Ink 

Cabnn 

Uoyd 

CaOery 

Chappell 

McCIure 

CUwaon,  Del 

McCormack 

Clay 

McKay 

CollLns.  m. 

McKevltt 

Oomna.T«x. 

McKlnney 

Crane 

McMillan 

Curlln 

Macdonald. 

Danlelaon 

Mass. 

DaTla.Wla. 

M&illtard 

Delaaey 

Martin 

Derwlnakl 

Mataunaga 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnots  with  Mr.  BaUsbaok. 

Mr.  Moaa  with  Mr.  BOt>  Wflaon. 

BCr.  Podall  with  Mr.  Stolgtr  of  WlK»nsln. 

Mr.  otalmo  with  Mr.  MsKlanay. 

Mrs.  Oraan  of  Orsfon  wttH  Mr.  Bokm- 

Mr.  Howard  wttli  Mr.  Smtth  of  Mow  York. 

Mr.  aiak  with  Mr.  9«algtr  ot  Arlaona. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Harsay. 

Mr.  Andarson  of  OaUfocnU  with  Mr.  Ck>ld- 
water. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr, 
Bakar. 

Mr.  MoOormack  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  MaaaachuaaUs  with  Mr. 
Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Mataunaga  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  WU^ 
conxln. 

Mr.  Nl^ols  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Crana. 

Mr.  Qettya  wttli  Mr.  MoClure. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Danialaon  with  Hi.  Taloott. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Kuyksndall. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  MllU  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  OoUlna  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  OaUagher. 

Mr.  CUy  with  Mr.  Oallflanakis. 

Mr.  Puclnakl  with  Mr.  Brlanboau 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  amnths  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Burllaon  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennaylvania. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Teoneasee  with  Mr.  Abemetby. 

Mr.  Abourenk  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Asptn  wltli  Mr.  McMillan 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Ijoog  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Patxnan. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Ocdorado  with  Mr.  Ourlln. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Van  Dearlln  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Bdmhndson. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oaorgla. 

Ibe  result  of  the  vote  was  annoanced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oa  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McKEIvriT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
layed en  route  from  Denver  to  Wash- 
ington today.  However,  had  I  been  pres- 
ent. I  would  have  cast  my  vote  In  favor 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMmEB  ON 
RX7LES  TO  FILE  PRIYILBOED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 1331,  FURTHER  CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS.  1«3 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  manftgers  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1331,  the  continuing  resolution. 
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The  SPELAS3IR.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  requert  the 
Clerk  read  the  subject  of  the  legisla- 
tion.        

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
restote  his  request? 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  ft?eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
continuing  resoiutton,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1331,  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what  is  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1331? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  said,  this  is  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  take  care  of  sdl 
measures  that  do  not  clear  the  Congress 
In  this  session.  Foreign  aid  is  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  farther  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  re- 
served the  right  to  object  becauae  I  Just 
did  not  hear  the  phrase,  "continuing 
resolution."  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque^  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  1331,  FUR- 
THER CONTINUINO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  shall  b«  in  order  to 
consider  a  conference  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1331,  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  at  any  time 
during  the  remainder  of  this  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  modify  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  say  "at  any  time  during 
this  day"?  I  am  a  little  reluctant,  in  view 
of  what  has  hap[>ened  around  here  Sun- 
day morning,  to  grant  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  for  the  balance  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  am  one  of  those  who  does  not  want 
to  be  here  on  Christmas  Eve  again,  as  I 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  a  conference  report  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1331.  at  any  time  during  the  ses- 
sion today.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection,  uid  I  appreci- 
ate the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


The  SPBAKIK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

TUxett  was  no  objection. 


TO  CORRECT  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OF  HJl.  1 

Mr.  ^nrjj^  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideratian  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  724)  directing 
the  Clark  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
HJl.  1. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Raa.  734 


Ratolved  by  the  Uoum  of  Kefreaentattvea 
(the  Senate  oonourring) ,  IHat  in  the  enrol) - 
mant  of  the  blU  (H.B.  1)  to  amend  the  Social 
Saounty  Act,  and  for  other  purpoaea,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rapresentatlves  shall 
make  the  following  oorreetlona: 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  tabla  of  oontenu, 
add  th«  following: 
See.  406.  B^Mirattam  of  sodal  aarvleas   not 

raqulrad. 
Sao.  406.  Manuala  and  policy  lisuaJicaB  not 

required  without  charge. 
Seo.  407.  Effeotlve     data     of     fair    hearing 

daeialon. 
Sec.  MS.  Absanoe  from  State  for  more  than 

90daya. 
Sec.  409.  Rent  paymanta  to  public  housing 

agwicy. 
See.  410.  Statawldeneaa     not     raqulrMl     for 


Sec.  411.  Prohibition  against  participation  in 
food  Btan^  or  surplus  commodl- 
tlea  program  by  persons  eligible 
to  participate  In  employment  or 
aaalstanoa  programs. 

Sec.  413.  ObUd  wMfara  sarrloes. 

Sec.  413.  Safeguarding  Information. 

2.  In  section  137  of  tbe  blU,  strike  out 
"(a)"  aftnr  "Bm.  IST.". 

3.  In  section  383  of  the  bUl — 

(A)  strike  out  "(mdudlng  a  single  service 
rehabUltation  faculty)"  in  subsection  (a): 

(B)  strike  out  ";  except  that"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "provldad"  In  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(C)  radoalgnate  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c):  and 

(D)  Insert  the  following  new  aubaectlon 
after subesctlon  (a): 

(b)  Section  1838(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  outpatient  speech 
pathology  services,  (1)  such  services  are  or 
were  required  because  the  Individual  needed 
speech  pathology  services,  (11)  a  plan  for 
furnishing  such  services  has  been  estab- 
lished and  la  periodicity  revlewad  by  a 
pbysldabn,  and  (ill)  such  eervloea  are  or  were 
furnished  while  the  Individual  Is  or  waa  under 
tbe  eare  of  a  physician.". 

4.  In  section  301  of  tbe  bill,  in  the  pro- 
posed new  seetlon  1614(a)(1).  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  Insert  the 
following:  "(including  any  altan  who  la  law- 
fully preaent  In  the  United  Statea  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  the  provlaloas  of 
section  303(a)(7)  at  aaetton  3ia(d)  (5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act)". 

5.  In  section  MS  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"October"  tbe  second  place  It  appears  and 
Insert  "September". 

e.  In  section  403  of  the  blD,  strike  out  all 
that  follows  the  colon  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


(1)  the  amount,  not  to  exceed  too  000.000 
payable  to  the  State  (as  detannined  with* 
out  regard  to  such  section  1190)  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  expenditures  Incurred  by 
the  State  for  services  ( of  the  type,  and  under 
the  prognuns  to  which  the  aUotmant.  as  de- 
termined under  such  subsection  (b) .  is  ap- 
plicable) for  the  calendar  quarter  conunenc- 
ing  July  1, 1972.  plus 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of 
tbe  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
(as  determined  under  such  subsection  (b), 
but  without  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  seetlon)  : 

Prryvided,  hovevrr.  Thfct  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive leas  under  this  section  than  the  amount 
to  which  It  would  have  bean  entitled  other- 
wise under  section  1130  of  the  Social  Seciirlty 
Aat. 

7.  After  section  411  of  the  bill,  add  the  folo 
lowing  new  aeotlons : 

cHiLo  wn^rAKB  anvsas3 

SBC.  412.  Effaotlva  with  reapact  to  flsoal 
years  beginning  after  June  80,  1972,  section 
420  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "SOSJMO/KM  for  the  fiaoal  year 
ending  June  30.  1908.  •iOOX)00,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B68,  and  8110,- 
oeo/MO  for  each  flsoal  year  thereafter"  and 
inaarttng  in  lieu  thereof  "8108,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978.  821X^0,000 
for  the  ftacal  year  ending  June  80. 1974,  SSaS/- 
000.000  for  the  flsoal  year  ending  Juna  80. 
1975,  8240,000,000  for  the  flsoal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1970,  and  8200,000/)00  for  each  naaei 
year  thereafter". 

aAFsauAaamo  zttroaacaTiaM 

Ssc.  413.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (7)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  provide  safeguards  which  permit  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  Information  conoemtng 
appUcanta  or  raclplanta  only  (A)  to  pubUo 
officials  who  require  such  information  In  con- 
nection with  their  ofllclal  dutlse,  or  (B)  to 
other  persona  for  purpoaea  directly  connected 
with  the  admlnlatratlon  of  the  State  plan:". 

(b)  Saotlon  1003(a)(9)  at  sueta  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  provide  safaguarda  which  permit  tbe 
use  or  disclosure  of  InformatlCMi  oonoemlng 
applicants  or  recipients  only  (A)  to  public 
officials  who  reqtiire  such  information  in  con- 
nection wtth  their  official  dutlea.  or  (B)  to 
other  parsons  for  purposes  dlreatly  connected 
with  tba  admmiatratlon  of  tb*  State  plan; " 

(c)  Saetlon  1409(a)  (9)  ot  suob  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  provide  sategvaada  which  permit  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  l)tifonBtatlan  coooarnlng 
applicants  or  recipients  only  (A)  to  pubUc 
officials  who  require  luch  Information  In  con- 
nection with  thalr  official  dutlea.  or  (B)  to 
other  peraoBS  for  puipoaes  directly  connected 
with  the  admlnlatratlon  of  the  State  plan;". 

(d)  Sectloo  1082(a)(7)  at  sneh  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  provida  safeguards  whleb  permit  tbe 
use  or  dlsoioetire  of  laformatton  oonoem- 
lng applicants  or  redplanta  only  (A)  to  ptib- 
11c  officials  who  require  such  infcnnatlon  In 
oonnectlon  wtOi  their  ofBelal  dutlea,  or  (B) 
to  other  peraona  for  purpoaea  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  ot  the  state 
plan:". 

EKciracKTa  or  /LsanrANCs  roa  thx  aotd.  auofo, 
iMo  DiaaatcD  nxxuafooje 

Sac.  414.  (a)  Baction  409(a)  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  of  such  period  ";  and",  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause:  "^24)  if  an  individual  U  receiving 
baneflta  under  title  XVI.  then,  for  tbe  pe- 
riod for  which  such  beneflta  are  raoelved, 
such  individual  ahaU  n«t  ba  regarded  aa  a 
member  of  a  family  for  purpeaea  of  detiar> 
mining  the  amount  of  tha  heaeflta  of  the 
family  under  this  title  and  his  Income  and 
resouroee  shall  not  be  counted  aa  Income 
and  resources  of  a  family  under  this  title." 
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(b)  nw  MifndTneBU  nuMte  by  subMc- 
Uon    (»)    ahaU    b«   effeetlT«    oa    and    tOlu 

Jwivwrri,  un. 

The  SPSAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenum  Xrom 
Arlcatuas? 

There  wae  no  ob}ectkn. 

Mr.  ^fTT.T^  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  very  unusual  for  us,  In  that  we  do 
have  a  long  list  of  matters  that  were  not 
Included  or  were  Incorrectly  Included  by 
the  Printing  Office  in  connection  with 
ihe-^hnXerence  report,  and  I  understand 
that  the  only  way  to  correct  the  confer- 
ence report  Is  by  a  concurrent  reeoluUcm 
such  as  we  have  Just  offered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  •' 

PERMISSION     TO     DJCLDDE     SUM- 
MARY OP  AMENDMENTS  ON  HJi.   1 

Mr.  MTT.ia  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
my  remarks  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJI.  1  just  agreed  to. 
a  summary  of  the  amendments  that  we 
have  caused  to  be  prepared. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.-Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMFERENCE     REPORT     ON     HJI. 
IM6X0,   PUBLIC   DEBT   UMITATION 

Mr.  M7T.I.S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report. on  the 
bill  <HJl.  16810)  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limita- 
tion, and  to  place  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  W  PORD.  Mf  Speaker, 
reserving  the  rf^ht  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill,  as  he  would  now  bring  it  to  lis, 
includes  a  cut  in  education  and  health 
programs  tod  to  whSiC  extent  can  they 
be  ci*.  and  what  Is  the  llmitatton,  if  any, 
on  the  discretion  of  the  President  to  pick 
and  choose  programs  which  will  be  cut? 

BCr.  MJLL8  of  Arkansas.  There  are  a 
nurabex  of  categories — some  49  or  50  aiad 
maybe  more  thore.  are  soine  50  cate- 
gories where  t^  President  is  limited  in 
ttie  authority  we  gave  him  last  week  to 
make  cuts  to  not  more  than  20  percent 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Are  any  of 
the  categortos  tbat  you  refer  to  areas 
where  the  President's  power  Is  limited  in 
the  field  of  education? 

Mr.  MTT.T.S  of  Arkansas.  A  spectflc  ex- 
cluston  for  that  was  not  in  either  bill,  I 
must  say,  and  it  is  not  in  the  conference 
report.  However,  the  numerical  categories 
I  meationed  do  Include  categories  for 
education  wherein  the  20  percent  llmlta- 
tloD  does  apply. 

Mr.  wnXIMt  t).  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 


Tbe  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Cleric  will  read  the  cmferenoe 
report. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
ference report. 

ekKJ.iAtmtTAM.r  urquiaz 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading; .  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
incnUry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  It  true  that  this  c<mference  report  not 
having  laid  over  for  3  days  cannot  be 
called  up  except  by  unanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  request  for  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  withdraws  his  request  for  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
CODE  LIMmNO  ACTIONS  ARISING 
OUT  Or  DEFECTIVE  OR  UNSAFE 
IMPROVEMENT  TO  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY 

Mr.  JAt?OBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  blU  (S.  1524)  to 
amend  title  12,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
to  provide  a  limitation  of  actions  for 
aotiOBvs  arising  out  of  death  or  injiuy 
caused  by  a  defective  or  imsafe  Improve- 
ment to  real  property. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

a,  iKM 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Htmae  of 
Representatives  of  fhe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SscnoN  1.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  12  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  limita- 
tion of  actlona)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"J  12-310.  Actions  arising  out  of  death  or 
injury  caused  by  defective  or 
unsafe  improvements  to  real 
property 

"(*)(!)  Eioept  as  provided  In  subaectlon 
(b) .  any  action —  1 1-  ,- i- 

"(A.)  to  recover  damage*  foPrr"*^  '•' 

"(1)  perKinal  Injury. 

"(U)  Injury  to  real  or  personal  property,  or 

"(111)  wrongful  death. 
rMulUng  from  the  detective  or  unsafe  oon- 
dltlon  of  an  ImproveiiMnt  to  real  property, 
aad 

"(B)  for  ooatnbutloa  or  Indemnity  which 
la  brought  as  a  reeiilt  of  such  Injury  or 
death. 

shall  be  barred  unleea  In  the  case  where  In- 
jury Is  the  basis  of  such  action,  such  lnj\iry 
occur*  wlChin  the  ten-^ear  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  improvement  was  subetan- 
tlaUy  completed,  or  In  the  case  where  death 
is  the  baala  of  such  action,  either  such  death 
or  ttM  Injury  recultlng  In  such  death  occurs 
wltbtn  sneh  ten-year  period. 

"(2)  For  paipoeee  of  this  subaectlon.  an 
Improvament  to  real  property  shaU  be  con- 
sldered  sutNtantlally  oompleted  wheo— 

"(A)  It  Is  first  used,  or 

"(B)  It  Is  flist  available  for  xue  after  hav- 
ing been  oompleted  in  accordance  with  tb* 


contract  or  agreoment  covwlBg  Uie  Improve- 
ment, inolwlhkg  any  agreea  changaa  to  the 
contract  or  agreement, 

whichever  oceura  tt$tt 

"(b)  The  limitation  of  actions  prescribed 
In  subsection  (a)   shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  action  baaed  on  a  contract,  ex- 
press or  implied,  or 

"(2)  any  action  brought  against  the  person 
who,  at  the  time  the  defective  or  unsafe 
condition  of  the  improvement  to  real  prop- 
erty caused  Injury  or  death,  was  the  owner 
of  or  In  actual  possession  or  control  of  such 
real  property." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  cba{>ter 
3  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"13-310.  Actions  arising  out  of  death  or  In- 
jury caused  by  defective  or  un- 
safe Improvements  to  real  prop- 
erty." 

8ac.  2.  The  amendments  mads  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
actions  brought  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB,  JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendaoent  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  StrllLe 
out  everything  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  foUowlng: 

Section  1.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  12  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  lim- 
itation of  actions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowlng   new  section: 
"§  12-SlO.  Actions   arising   out   of  death  or 
Injury   caused   by   defective  or 
unsafe    Improvements    to    real 
property 

"(a)(i)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
fb) ,  any  action — 

"  (A)   to  recover  damages  for — 

"(1)    personal  Injury, 

"  (U)  Injury  to  real  or  personal  property,  or 

"(til)    wrongful  death, 

resulting  from  the  defective  or  unsafe  condi- 
tion of  an  Improvement  to  real  property,  and 
"(B)  for  contribution  or  indemnity  which 
Is  brought  as  a  result  of  such  Injury  or 
death. 

shall  be  barred  unleea  In  the  case  wbere  In- 
jury Is  the  basis  of  such  action,  euch  Injury 
occurs  within  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  improvement  was  Bubstan- 
tlally  completed,  or  In  the  case  where  death 
la  the  basis  of  such  action,  either  such  death 
or  the  Injury  resulting  in  such  death  occurs 
within  such  ten-year  period. 

"(2)  Few  purposes  erf  this  subsection,  an 
Improvement  to  real  property  shall  be  con- 
sidered substantlaUy  completed  when — 

"(A)   It  Is  first  used,  or 

"(B)  It  is  first  available  for  use  after  hav- 
ing been  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  or  agreement  covering  the  Improve- 
ment. Including  any  agreed  changes  to  the 
contract  or  agreement, 

whichever  occurs  first. 

■(b)  The  limitation  of  actions  prescribed 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  action  based  on  a  contract,  ex- 
press or  ImpUed,  or 

"(2)  any  action  brought  against  the  per- 
son who,  at  the  tUne  the  defective  or  unsafe 
condition  of  the  Improvement  to  real  prop- 
erty catised  Injury  or  death,  was  the  owner 
of  c*  In  actual  possession  or  control  of  such 
real  property." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
3  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  «ad  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"12-^10.  Actions  arising  out  of  death  or  In- 
jury caused  by  defective  or  unsafe 
improTeiDBiita  to  real  property." 

Ssc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section  1 
o<  thU  Act  Bball  apply  only  with  respect  to 
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actions  brought  after  the  d«te  <rf  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SBC.  3.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
ftctment  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Corumbla  Council  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per 
annum. 

Mr.  JACOBS  (during  the  raadlhg) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 

read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUaman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  if  this 
insertion  is  the  biU  which  has  oft  been 
considered  and  indeed  passed  before  by 
this  body,  sent  to  the  other  body,  and  is 
now  identical  to  their  bill,  limiting  the 
statutes  of  limitation  on  design  con- 
struction of  10  years  in  the  cases  of 
architects? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  encompass  section  3  which 
would  give  the  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000  per  year? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  right.  That  is 
also  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  obJ^Uoo.  This  lu  ef- 
fect handles  a  situation  albeit  in  a  non- 
germane  manner,  which  was  brought  be- 
fore this  body  on  Saturday  last,  and 
would  have  promoted  all  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  not  the 
commissioners,  but  just  the  council,  in 
at  least  a  relative,  if  not  similar,  manner. 

I  did  request  that  that  not  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, although  I  am  not  versed  in  the 
legal  signatiK'e  of  the  so-called  Archi- 
tect's bill.  I  understand  It  has  passed 
the  other  body,  and  this  was  a  device  for 
gettmg  the  hard  working  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council — who 
I  understand  left  a  remunerative  job  to 
assume  this  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  commissioner  and  by  appointment  of 
the  President — who  now  receives  only  a 
pittance  for^  what  was  intended  as  a 
"part-time"  job;  bub  actually  has  beoome 
a  job  on  which  he  spends  some  12  to  14 
hours  a  day — and  based  on  a  conference, 
he  fully  deserves  this  stipend. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yisl4  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
precisely  my  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  I  think  this  is  clearly  an  act 
of  equity  on  the  part  of  the  ooofeFenoe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objectiwi. 

Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  I  provide  the 
following  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  relating  to  limita- 
tions on  actions. 

pumrosa  or  rsm  bill 

The  purpose  of  S.  1524  is  to  provide 
a  limitation  on  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing wfaioh  an  action  may  be  brought  to 
recover  damages,  contribution,  or  indem- 
nity against  archltectB,  designers,  engi- 


neer*, or  ooBtivotars  on  tite  ground  of 
a  ditfeetlve  or  unsafe  coDdRun  of  an 
improvement  to  real  property .  At  the 
present  time  in  the  Dlstrtot  cA  Columbia 
there  Is  no  limitation  as  to  the  period 
of  liability  of  an  arehltact,  engineer,  or 
contractor  for  a  defective  or  unsafe  con- 
dition in  an  improvement  to  real  prop- 
erty. Thus,  such,  partial  may  bec<Mue  de- 
fendants in  a  suit  brought  by  a  panon 
who  sustains  a  personal  iniury  in  a 
building  which  was  built  25  or  even  50 
years  ago.  The  only  llmitatton  applying 
in  such  case  under  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia 
law  is  that  such  an  action  must  be 
brought  witdiin  3  years  after  the  date 
the  eaase  of  aetloa  accrues. 

Thei>ni.  S.  1524  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  require  that  such  an  actlc«i 
would  be  barred  unless  It  Is  brought 
within  10  years  from  the  date  the  im- 
provement to  real  pr(^>erty  was  sub- 
stantially completed. 

In  recent  years  thore  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  ac-* 
tlons  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  con- 
tribution, or  indemnity,  for  Injury  to 
property  or  peFsons  or  -wrongful  death 
against  architects,  engineers,  and  con- 
tractors, based  upon  a  defective  or  un- 
safe condition  of  an  improvement  to  real 
property. 

The  District  of  'Cohimbla.  as  was  the 
case  in  the  States,  has  no  statute  of 
limitations  relating  to  such  actions.  Ar- 
chitects who  design  buildings  or  im- 
provements to  real  property,  engineers 
who  design  and  install  equipment,  or 
contractors,  who  build  the  improvements 
under  rigid  inspection  and  conformity 
with  building  codes,  may  find  themaelvee 
named  as  defendants  in  such  damage 
suits  many  years  after  the  improvement 
was  completed  and  occupied. 

(Comparatively,  modem  architecture, 
engineering,  and  construction,  with  the 
new  techniques,  technology,  and  meth- 
ods, may  give  the  appearance  of  defec- 
tive or  unsafe  conditions  to  older  struc- 
tures which  conditions  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  such  damage  suits.  In  such 
cases,  the  architectural  plans  used  may 
have  been  discarded,  copies  of  building 
codes  in  force  at  the  time  of  desigh  or 
construction  may  no  longer  be  in  «dst- 
ence,  and  the  persons  who  were  indi- 
vidually involved  may  have  deceased  or 
may  not  be  located.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  time,  and 
opportunity  for  a  person  who  has  suffered 
injury  or  damages  to  bring  an  action. 
To  permit  the  bringing  of  such  actions 
without  any  limitation  as  to  time  plsuses 
the  defendant  in  an  unreasonable  posi- 
tion if  not  imposing  the  impoesibility  of 
asserting  a  reasonable  defense. 

Specific  cases  are  cited  to  illustrate 
the  need  for  the  pending  legislation.  In 
one  case  an  architectural  firm  designed 
an  auditorium  which  was  built  in  1928. 
In  1965,  a  visitor  to  the  auditorium  fell 
on  the  stairway  and  was  InjiuredL  Her 
allegation  in  a  suit  for  damages  against 
the  owner  was  that  her  injury  was  doe 
to  the  improper  location  of  a  handrail. 
The  owner  of  the  buUdlng,  in  turn,  filed 
suit  against  the  architect  for  alleged  neg- 
ligence in  designing  the  stairway  and 
handralL  Thus,  38  years  after  the  com- 


pletioh  of  the  eonstractkm  the  archrtec- 
tural  firm  is  now  defending  Itself  against 
a  $50,000  lawsuit. 

In  another  instance  an  engineering 
Ann  designed  a  grain  elevator  which  was 
bultt  in  1994.  The  elevator  was  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  in  1957.  In  1959,  the 
owner  sued  the  engineer  for  $259,000  al- 
leging that  the  explosion  was  due  to 
errors  In  the  dflBtgn  of  the  ventilation 
system. 

In  the  fiixt  case,  none  of  the  archi- 
tects invc^ved  in  the  design  of  the  audi- 
torium were  alive  but  the  architectural 
firm  was  sued:- The  plans,  spetdfleatlons, 
and  contraets  may  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. Old  building  codes,  essential  to 
the  defense  cannot  be  found.  In  the 
grain  elevator  case.  tib«  plaintlflr  in  effect 
allesed  that  the  engineer  should  have 
created  in  1934  a  ventilation  system 
based  on  1950  standuHls  and  technology. 

Architects,  engineers,  and  contractors 
have  no  control  over  an  owner  whose 
neglect  in  maintaining  an  improvement 
may  cause  dangerous  or  unsafe  condi- 
tixxts  to  develop  over  a  period  of  years. 
They  cannot  prevent  an  owner  from 
using  an  improvement  for  purposes  for 
which  it  was  not  designed.  Nor  can  they 
prevent  the  owner  of  a  building  from 
making  alterations  or  changes  which 
may,  years  afterward,  be  determined  un- 
safe or  defective  and  appear  to  be  a  part 
ol'lhj  original  improvement. 

I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  "rood  la«il« 
in  fairness  and  equtty  to  the  arehKect. 
designer,  engineer  and  builder,  It  is 
proper  to  enact  legislation  such  as  S.  1524 
to  establish  a  reasonable  time  limit  with/- 
in  which  suits  for  damages  alleging  de* 
factive  or  unsafe  conditions,  attributable 
to  their  actions,  can  be  brought. 

STATl  ENACTHMfTB 

The  problem  which  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  remedy  has  been  reeogniaed 
throughout  the  United  States.  Since 
1960,  40  states  have  enacted  statutes  of 
limitation  similar  lo  that  proposed  in 
this  bill.  Ih  addition,  the  legislatures  in 
10  other  States  are  considering  such  leg- 
islation. The  provlilQiis  of  this  bill  are 
reasonably-  comparable  to  legislation  en- 
acted In  the  States.  See  tables  A  and  B 
attachB<k    '. 

Table  A  contains  citatkms  of  similar 
statutes  that  have  been  enacted  in  vari- 
ous jurisdictions,  amounting  to  about 

40. 

Table  B  contains  iuformation  con- 
cerning the  basic  limitation  to  personail 
injury,  property  damaga,  azul  wrongful 
death,  in  the  varloos  Juriadictions  and 
establishes  the  c<»-reIatlons  between 
those  basic  limitations  and  a  5 -year  pe^ 
riod  of  limitation. 

The  tahles  follow;  , 

Tabu  A 
sTATUTKs  ov  umrATioiv  voa  tks  dbssbic    < 
PBOVBanoMS 

Alabama.  Act  No.  788.  Approved  September 
13,  IMB,  Statutory  period  Is  four  years.  Al»« 
bama  Statutee,  sections  one  through  four. 

Alaska.  Alaska  Statutes,  Chapter  81.  s^ 
tion  09.10.0Sa.  Approved  March  81. 1907.  StaW 
utory  period  la  six  yean. 

Arkanta*.  ArkaniM  Statutee  Annotatedt 
seotksis  87-38&  Approved  Feteiiary  7t  10fl« 
Statirtnry  period  U  five  yeai*.  j 

OaUfpnUa.    Weat't    Annotated    CallXarat% 
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Cote.  maUon  3«.i,  CCJ.  Approvwi  Auguat 
38, 1B«7.  Statutory  p«rkxi  U  four  jmn. 

Colorado.  Colormdo  Revlwd  8t*tut««  1B«3. 
s«:tlon  3.  87-1-38.  SUtutory  period  1*  t*n 

OoinMctteut.  Oenanl  StiktutM,  matter  M- 
SSte.  ApproTwl  19M.  Statutory  parlod  li  wvan 
juari, 

X}«latMr«.  Oalawar*  Ooda,  aaotloa  10-8136. 
Approval  IS*.  Statutory  p«rlo«l  U  six  y«Ma 

/k>Hda.  Rortda  Statutea  Annotatad.  aac- 
tlon  98.11(10).  RffBotlw  SaptaiBber  1.  18«7. 
Statutory  period  ta  twalva  yaan. 

a«orgia,  Quarglm  Ooda  Annotatad.  I  8-1008. 
ApproTWl  Maron  8,  1888.  statutory  parlod  la 
«iKb.t  yaaz*. 

amcmU.  Barlaad  Laws  of  Hawaii.  Ml-7  Ap- 
proved June  4.  1887.  SUtutory  period  la  tan 
yeais. 

Iddlu).  Idaho  Code,  aactlon  8-Ml.  Approved 
March  8.  1988.  Statutory  period  la  six  years 

lUtHoia.  Smltb-Bcod  nUnola  Annotated 
Statutea,  Chapter  51,  SeeUon  68.  Lawe  of 
1988.  Createa  a  pi—iimiittnn  of  due  oare  if 
injury  oocura  six  yeara  or  more  after  perl orm- 
anoe  of  work  or  manufacture  or  deelgn 
(■upersedlng  earlier  atatuta  oonalrtared  in 
sktnner  v.  Anderson.  1987,  HI..  331  N.  R.  2d 
988) 

/tidtena.  Boma  Indiana  Statutea  Anno- 
tatad. aaetkm  3-«M.  Approved  March  i.  1987. 
Statvrtarr  period  la  tan  yean. 

Xoneaa.  ITnr-r-  Coda  of  OtvU  Prooadtm. 
I  80-813.  Approved  188S.  Statutory  period  la 
tan  yean. 

Kentueky.  Kentucky  Kerleed  Statntae. 
}  419.135.  Approved  June  16.  1988.  Statutory 
period  la  five  yean. 

louUUena  Loulalana  Bevlaed  Statutea. 
TlUe  9,  i  3772.  Approved  July  10.  1984.  Statu- 
tory period  la  tan  yaan. 

ifaryiaad.  Annotated  Code  of  Marylana, 
i  30  of  Article  57.  Approved  May  21.  1970. 
Statutory  parlod  1«  twenty  year*. 

MiutoehvuetU.  Oenerd  Lawe  of  Maaeacbu- 
setu.  Chapter  380,  I  2B.  Approved  July  16, 
1988.  Statutory  period  la  sU  yean. 

MIdMgam..  Michigan  Statutea  Annotated. 
37A.  I  aa»,  effeettva  November  1.  1987.  Stat- 
utory period  la  aU  yaan. 

jflnneaota.  Mlnneaota  Statutea  Annotatad 
■aottan  841.061.  Approved  May  31. 1888.  Stat- 
utory parlod  H  tan  yaara. 

mmiattppi.  Mlartanppl  Code  Annc*atad. 
I  730.8.  Approvad  Jona  18.  1888.  Statutory 
period  la  ten  yaan. 

jroKtoM.  aanata  BUI  No.  IS.  Ohaptw  00. 
Mop*^r»  Piaiinn  Lawa  of  1071.  Approred  Peb- 
niary  37.  1971.  Statutory  parlod  la  ten  years. 

Ifevoda.  Nevada  Barlaad  Statutea.  aectlon 
nSM.  Approved  1886.  Statutory  period  la  six 


South  Dakota.  South  Dakota  Code,  Uouae 
Bill  803,  1888  Regular  Seaeloa.  Approved 
February  IS,  1886.  Statutory  parlod  la  tan 
years. 

TenneiMC.  Tenneeeee  Code,  Title  38,  aec- 
tlona  814-8  Inclusive.  Approved  March  28. 
1985.  Statutory  period  U  four  yean. 

Texas.  Acta  of  1989.  Vernon's  Annotated 
Texas  Statutes,  Artlde  553eA.  Efflectlve  Sep- 
tember 1,  1860.  Statutory  period  U  ten  years. 

Ot*h.  Utah  Code  Annotated.  I  7»-13-35.6. 
Approved  February  37.  1967.  Statutory  period 
Is  seven  years. 

Virgini*.  Virginia  Code.  THIe  8,  I  M.3.  Ap- 
proved March  81,  1984.  Statutory  period  la 
ave  yeaia. 

Wathingtoa.  Bevlaed  Code  at  Waatalngton 
Annotated.  4.16300-4.18310.  Approved  March 
21.  1967.  Statutory  period  is  six  years. 

WUoontin.  West's  Wisconsin  Statutee  An- 
notated. 1893.155.  Approved  1061.  Statutory 
period  Is  six  years. 

auicMABT  or  BAaic  9T*anNa  points  roa 
■rATiTToaT  psaiooa: 
Deacrlptlon:                                    JuxUdictiOTU 
Upon  performance  or  furnishing  of  con- 
struction of  eervleee 13 

Upon    substantial    completion    or    Ita 

ac[ulvalant   —    ^ 

Upon  original  occupancy —      3 

Other  or  combined  starting  polnta 4 

TABLE  B.-T(kBLE  Of  LIKIITATIONS  PERIODS  RE  CLAIMS 
f=0«  PERSONAL  INJURY,  PROPERTY  DAMAGE,  ANDWRONG- 
RJl  DEATH  (BASIC  LIMITATIONS  ONLY) 

UMITATIONS  Of  THI£  (YEA««)  "»  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
ACTIONS 


New  HompsMra.  New  Hamp«hlra  Bavlaad 
Statutea  ftn-'r'*T*~*  I  S08:4-b.  BSaetlve  JtUy 
37.  1888.  atatotory  period  ia  six  ywaa. 

New  Jmew.  Itow  Jersey  Statutea  Anno- 
tated, 3A:14-I.I.  Approved  May  18.  1987. 
Statutory  period  la  ten  yean. 

Ifew  Msxloo.  New  liexloo  statutee  An- 
notated, aaatl<m  38-1-98.  A^iroved  March  39. 
198T.  Statutory  pettod  la  ten  yean. 

Morth  Oarolftta.  North  Carolina  Oeneral 
Statataa,  i  l-ao-(a).  Approved  1983.  Statu- 
tory parlod  U  sU  years. 

Jtorth  Dakota.  Nbrth  Dakota  Century  Code 
Annotated.  138-01-44.  Approved  M^ch  14. 
1987.  Statutory  period  is  tan  yean. 

Ohio.  Baldwln'a  Ohio  Revised  Code. 
1 3a6fci>i  BBaettva  Saptembar  10.  1963. 
Statutory  period  la  ten  years. 

OUaltowM.  oyi^hntna.  Statutes  Annotated, 
1 13: 108.  Approved  May  33.  1987.  Statutory 
parlod  la  flva  yaan. 

Oragim.  OngDn  Bavlsed  Statutea.  i  13.116. 
AppKovad  1867.  Statutory  period  la  ten  years. 

PamuybMmte.  Puidon's  PennsytvanU  Stat- 
utea Annotated,  i  13-66.1.  BSaetlve  Jtily  1. 
180*.  Siatumry  period  la  twelve  yean. 

aemHi  OaraMna.  Coda  of  Laws  of  South 
Carolina.  1983. 1 10-181  through  1 10-188.  Ap- 
provad  AprU  18,  1870.  Statutory  period  la  ten 
years. 


stats 


lajuty 


Wiengfiil 
dMtii 


Alsriis.. 
Artwu. 


CaMfwnis.. 


DMawars 

Ditthct  at  CotumMs.. 

FtaMs. 

Gswgi.. 

Hanii 


Ktatacky. 
Lo    ■ 


MMTtMrt. 


MslltaML.. 

Nsfemks.. 
N««sds.. 


Nee  Jsvsy. 
NswMsxico. 
New  V«f*--- 
NsMii  Cirsltn 

NortS  Dakota 

0I*>...- 


Pwunylvtiiia — 

Rhods  Island... 

SsstkCaraliM. 

Sosth  Dakota... 

Ts 

T« 

Ut 


VIriiaia — . 

Wsitsncwo.,... 
UNMVirdaia.... 


SttMMART-«€AN  AVIKA6ES 

Psraonal  injury — — ^prrnv*t— — 

PTop«lY  dstnstt iVJJif........ 


Yaars 

...  2.902 
.'..  3.  TBI 
...2.216 


Sourca:  Otfivwl  Irosi  Maikham's  N«tli«seca  CeusMl,  1971. 


oamxAi.  Dcaouaaio 
Mr.  JACOBS.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  by  vari- 
ous States  relating  to  the  design  profes* 
slons  have  longer  statutory  periods  than 
those  which  apply  generally  to  claims  for 
personal  injur>'  and  property  damage.  A 
comparison  at  the  figures  shown  In  table 
A  with  those  stiown  In  table  B  makes  this 
clear.  The  reason  for  this  Is,  of  course, 
that  In  statutes  of  limitation  applying 
generally  to  claims  for  personal  Injury 
and  property  damage,  the  statutory  pe- 
riod normally  oommenceB  to  run  at  the 
time  of  the  Injury  or  damage.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  this  period  Is  now  3 
years  for  personal  Injury  or  property 
damage  and  1  year  for  wrongful  death. 

In  the  statutes  relating  to  the  design 
professions — about   40   in   number— the 
period    commences    to    run,    generally 
spefJdng,  at  the  time  the  services  were 
completed,  and  that  approach  has  been 
used  In  S.  1524.  In  general,  the  legisla- 
tures have  taken  the  view  that  the  period 
in  the  design  professlcm  statutes  should 
be  somewhat  longer  than  the  statutes 
which  begin  to  nm  when  the  Injury  or 
damage  occurs.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  now — wherever  the  special  statutes 
do  not  yet  exist — there  Is,  as  a  practical 
matter,  a  period  of  time  subsequent  to 
completion  of  the  work  but  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  Injury,  during  which  no 
statute  of  limitations  is  running.  Conse- 
quently, the  longer  period  in  the  design 
profession  statutes  accommodates  par- 
tially  to   the  previously   existing  time 
frame,  but  does  provide  an  eventual  bar 
to  a  suit  in  such  a  case.  Until  such  stat- 
utes were  adopted,  there  were,  in  fact, 
no  limitations  at  all  to  protect  such  de- 
fendants from  potential  liability,  unless 
the  plaintiff  slept  on  his  rights  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury.  The  shortest 
period  In  design  profession  statutes  Is  4 
years.  Alabama.  California,  and  Tennes- 
see have  4-year  periods,  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma,  and  Virginia  have  5 
years.    Alaska,    Idaho,    Massachusetts. 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina. 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin  have  6  years. 
Other  States  have  longer  periods.  Quite 
a  number  have  10  years.  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  have  even  longer  periods, 
although  I  understand  that  legislation  is 
being  considered  in  Maryland  to  reduce 
its  20-year  period. 

8.  1524  provides  for  a  10-year  period. 
Tills  seems  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
other  presently  existing  statutes  and  in 
the  light  of  the  substantive  issues  in- 
volved. There  seems  to  be  no  definite 
correlation  between  the  length  of  the 
period  or  periods  in  the  general  statute 
in  a  given  State  and  the  length  of  the 
period  chosen  for  the  design  profession 
statute,  but  In  general,  the  latter  are 
longer. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  gen- 
eral statute  is  3  years  for  both  personal 
injury  and  property  damage.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  Arkansas,  for  example, 
which  hsis  a  5 -year  period  in  the  design 
profession  statute  which  was  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkaiisas.  in 
the  case  in  which  tiie  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  the  appeal.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  OregOD  has  recently  uphtid  Its 
10>year  statute,  the  ordinary  period  be- 
ing 2  years  for  personal  injury  and  6 
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years  for  property  damage.  Thus  it  seems 
to  me  that  ths  lO^yearjiMnod  In  S.  1524 
is  nasonable  in  the  Ui&  of  ail  the  cir- 
cumstances and  not  out  ol  line  with  the 
existing  periods  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code. 

With  regard  to  a  second  question 
which  might  be  raised,  it  is  true  that  an 
architect  or  a  contractor  Is  generally  re- 
sponsible for  hidden  defects  existing  in 
design  or  constructlan  at  the  time  of  ac- 
cQitance  or  oceuiiancy  if  the  defect  in- 
volves nsgllgenee  or  a  breach  of  contract. 
In  the  old  days,  there  was  considerable 
law,  however,  to  the  effect  that,  where 
an  owner  accejit^  a  new  building,  he 
waived  anjr  olalms  arising  from  patent 
or  visible  dsfaala.  Tbe  same  doctrine  also 
had  an  important  Influence  on  third 
party  claims.  Ttils  doctrine  of  "waiver" 
has  largely  been  abrogated  by  the  mod- 
em cases  and  by  contract  provisions. 
Normally  today  the  architect  or  the  con- 
tractor is  liable  for  patent  or  visible  de- 
fects if  there  was  negligence  or  a  breach 
of  contract  even  though  the  owner  has 
accepted  the  building.  Thus  the  distinc- 
tion between  latent  or  hidden  defects  oa 
the  one  hand  Mid  pat«it  or  visible  ones 
on  the  other  is  of  much  less  significance 
than  it  used  to  be. 

With  respect  to  the  design  profession 
statutes  of  limitation,  I  brieve  that  the 
thinking  has  been  that,  if  a  latent  or 
hidden  defect  has  not  shown  up  In  5 
yteen — or  whatarer  the  period  may  be — 
the  design  protfesntonal  or  the  contractor 
should  not  be  liable  for  it  any  more  than 
he  should  be  for  a  patent  or  visible  claim. 
In  other  words,  substantially  the  same 
considerations  apply  for  terminating  the 
liability  of  the  design  professional  after 
a  given  time  with  reqiect  to  latent  defects 
as  with  respect  to  patent  defects.  In  gen- 
eral, ftdmess  to  all  parties  is  the  objec- 
tive and  a  defect  which  is  latent  is  as 
likely — all  things  coBsidered — to  be  hid- 
den from  evuryone.  I  suppose  that  to  a 
certain  extent  the  owner  is  aided  by  the 
inspection  condttct6id~by  Dlstriet  building 
inspectors  in  bringing  to  lliAit  defects  in 
a  new  buUdlnv.  bat  it  does  not  ainwar 
that  an  owsar  can — or  should  be  able 
to— sue  tha  District  if  a  defect  were  not 
found.  Ulpoa  a  cursory  check  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  CdlunUa  Diceat  we  have  found 
no  cases  where  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  sued  for  personal  Injury  or 
property  damage  resulting  from  the  fail- 
ure of  a  District  building  Inspector  to 
discover  a  defect  in  a  building.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  case  of  this  kind  would 
be  held  to  f  sdl  within  the  govemmental 
function  exception,  and  that  the  District 
would  not  be  liable. 

Testimony  received  on  earlier  bills  by 
the  House  District  Committee  showed 
that  about  84.3  percent  of  the  claims  of 
defects  with  respiset  to  construction  show 
up  within  4  years — hearings  on  HH. 
6527.  H.R.  6678.  and  H.R.  11544,  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1.  90th  Congress,  1st  session 
28  (1967) .  Under  presmt  circumstances, 
design  professionals  are  subject  to  suit 
without  any  Umlt  of  time.  It  would  seem 
that  this  Is  an  unfair  situation,  and  it 
has  been  corrected  by  40  of  the  50  States. 
Until  about  20  years  ago,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  proRWtF  l7  the  owner  cut 
off  any  chance  of  stdt  by  him.  and  In 


many  inrta  ncas  by  third  parties.  Under 
raodam  daetrtnes,  he  and  third  partlss 
can  stt*  design  professionals  on  a  variety 
of  theories,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
change  the  balance  between  the  two  In- 
terests so  that  suits  can  be  commenced 
oiUy  through  some  reasonably  long  pe- 
riod.   

Tbm  SFKAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Itie  amsodaaent  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
nad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OKNERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmolB  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  th^r  remarks  on  the 
bin  Jost  passed. 

me  ePBAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CQVFEBJESCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
15475,  NATIONAL  ADViaORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  MULTIPLE  SCLE- 
ROSIS 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bin  (HJl.  16476)  to  provide  for 
the  eetabllshment  of  a  national  advi- 
sory <v>mtni»Rir»n  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  of  finding  the  cause, 
the  cures  and  treatments  for  multiple 
sclerosis. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOGHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  understand  this  is  a 
confK'Kice  report  In  which  there  has 
been  a  mtntmiitn  change,  but  yet  the 
House-passed  bill  does  establish  another 
advisory  commission.  I  would  ask  if  there 
are  tuiy  nongermane  or  additional  costs 
from  the  House-passed  version,  and  if 
this  new  advisory  commission  comes 
within  the  limitation  of  the  overall  ad- 
visory commission  bill  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  WAT.T.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  The  proposed  con- 
ference report  is  Identical  with  the  bUl 
that  was  passed  by  the  House,  with  even 
the  number  of  advisory  board  members 
the  same.  The  only  thing  the  report 
does  is  change  the  number  of  pubUc 
members  from  four  to  five  and  the  num- 
ber of  other  members  from  five  to  four. 
That  is  the  only  change  In  the  blU.  It  is 


otherwise  identical  to  the  blU  that  passed 
this  House  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man probably  answered  the  second  part 
of  my  question,  but  it  was  put  in  such 
a  concise  form  that  I  am  not  sure.  Does 
this  comply  with  the  form  of  the  Board 
as  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  It  is  difficult  to  hear 
just  exactly  what  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  The  gentleman  from  Weet  Vir- 
ginia cannot  even  hear  my  question,  al- 
though I  brilow  like  a  bugler. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ttit  House  wiU  be  In 
order. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speakn.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  understood  the 
question,  the  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
14,  1972.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride 
and  gratlttxie  that  I  rise  today  to  urge 
adoption  of  the  confersnoe  r^»rt  on 
HJl.  16475,  which  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis. 

As  author  of  the  original  MS  legisla- 
tlon,  I  am  grateful  to  so  many  people  in 
this  and  in  the  other  body  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  wortc  and  concern  they 
have  invested  in  this  legislation. 

I  fed  that  I  can  also  speak  for  some 
quarter  of  a  milUon  victims  of  this  ter- 
rible disease  when  I  thank: 

The  more  tiian  80  Members  of  this 
House  who  joined  me  as  cosponsors  of 
the  MS  bllL 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gwiUsmsn  from  West 
Virginia  (&ir.  Stasobs)  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  mlxxnity,  the  gentleman 
from  SUnols  (Mr.  Sraiacca) . 

The  great  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  RoooB)  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  ocnduoted  hearings  on  the 
bUl  and  in  Its  wisdom  sUi^tty  altered  it; 
the  dlstlngulstaed  raBkh^naembar  of  the 
minority,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  NKunr)  whose  help  was  invalm^e. 

The  distlngulsbod  members  of  the 
conference,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Casxsb)  and  the  ventlsman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  SAmrato) . 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  In  the  other  body,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiixiams) 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SoMwaiSLsa). 

The  list  is  indeed  endless. 

But  more  Important,  the  f  aet  that  so 
many  Members  recognised  the  great 
need  this  blU  is  designed  to  fill  makes  me 
proud  of  this  Congress  which  has  dem- 
onstrated its  ability  to  respond  when 
the  cause  is  just. 

The  victims  of  MS.  stricken  in  the 
prime  of  their  lives  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  40,  have  suffered  for  too  long  In 
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silenc*.  Only  recently  have  they  cried 
out  to  us,  telling  ua  of  their  need  and  of 
the  hope  they  feel  that  help  in  the  form 
of  a  retearch  breakthrough  Is  now  some- 
how obtainable. 

This  legialatlon.  ItCr.  Speaker,  has  had 
a  short  but  stormy  history.  The  prob- 
lem of  multiple  sclerosis  became  an  im- 
mediate ccaiccm  of  mine  when  two  con- 
sUtuenU.  Barry  Corbett  ol  Attleboro, 
Mass..  and  Robert  Baptist*  of  MansHeki, 
Mass..  detailed  the  problem  for  me. 

They  explained  how  neither  the  cause 
nor  the  cure  of  148  la  known,  but  that 
there  Is  general  belief  the  mystery  would 
yield  to  an  all-out  coordinated  national 
effort  to  And  a  breakthrough  amidst  all 
the  international  research  now  going  on. 

Barry  and  Bob.  both  members  of  the 
Attleboro  Jaycecs.  enlisted  th»  support  of 
their  chapter,  the  Massachusetts  chap- 
ter and  the  entire  national  Jaycee  or- 
ganization behind  the  legislation.  Soon, 
more  than  80  BOembezs  of  the  House 
jomed  as  coeptmsors. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  auid  En- 
vironment then  was  kind  enough  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  legislation  Ma(y  23. 1972. 

The  House  passed  a  multiple  scleroeis 
bill  on  August  1  and  the  Senate  followed 
suit  on  September  2S.  Itie  canferene*  re- 
Docx  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  Saturday, 
and.  bop^ully.  today  in  the  Hooae. 

That  Is  the  story  of  thia  bill.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  muitifaceted  story  played  out  be- 
fore an  audlcnee  of  a  qiuarter  millioc 
Americans  whose  thin  dreams  waxed  and 
waned  wtth  each  twist  and  turn. 

Now  we  must  keep  faith  with  them 
today  hy  adaptln«  this  report.  And  that 
same  faith  most  be  kept  with  them  in 
the  future  with  the  appointmrait  of  truly 
dedicated,  knowledgeable,  committed  dt- 
izms  to  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Multiple  Scleroala. 

I  know  it  will  be.  I  know  of  the  Presi- 
dent's deep  peraooai  concern.  And  I  know 
well  of  the  concern  of  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson.  EOs  outstanding  service  in 
pobMc  hf  e  in  MasBachaeetts.  the  medical 
tradttion  ctf  his  family,  and  his  natural 
commitment  to  thia  sort  of  thing  are 
going  to  serve  multiple  aclerosis  vletims 

welL 

And  when  this  Commission  reports 
back  to  the  President,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary. »"<<  to  lOils  CoBgrflBs  1  year  from 
now,  let  us  prajr  tUa  starr  bas  a  happy 

fTUWllg. 

Tte  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  ia  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  waaoo  objection. 

The  conlet ence  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AtfTHORITY     FOR      SPEAKER     TO 
E«CLARE  RECESS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conseat  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
any  time  diving  the  day  for  the  Speaker 
to  declare  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  we  return  to  the  (jues- 


tion  of  more  recesses,  and  whether  this 
is  one  recess  for  a  speciflc  purpose,  or 
whether  it  is  a  recess  for  a  time  cer- 
tain, or  what  the  purpose  of  this  recess 
is? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  Is  wait- 
ing for  importaot  information,  as  the 
gentleman  well  understands,  and  it  Is 
also  waitlnv  for  some  Senate  actUui. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  do  not  know  whai  the 
alternative  of  the  House  is,  and  it  wonld 
certainly  be  better  for  the  House  to  be 
in  recess  than  to  be,  by  unanimous  cqxi> 
sent  or  other  device,  passing  needless 
legislation.  After  what  we  went  through 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  I 
am  still  vaguely  hoping  for  some  kind 
of  sine  die  adjournment.  Is  there  any 
plan  for  a  sine  die  adjournment  resolu- 
tion to  be  before  the  Eouse  at  this 
time?  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  knows 
as  well  as  the  Chair  that  the  House  can- 
not do  anything  until  the  Senate  ia  ready 
to  act  on  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  No ;  the  gentleman  does  not 
know  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  sounds  like 
the  old  refrain  that  I  have  heard  many 
times,  but  we  could  pass  a  resolution 
and  hasten  their  actions  by  so  doing.  I 
take  it  the  Chair's  statement  means 
there  is  no  such  plan. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
object  to  having  that  request  changed  if 
the  House  should  stand  in  recess  until 
3:30  p.m.:  1  hour? 

Mr.  HALL.  With  the  usual  notifica- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  hour  of  3:30; 
specifically,  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  so  modify 
my  request. 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  Chair  ap- 
praise the  Members  or  the  House  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  with  respect  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill? 

I  understand  the  report  was  filed  mid- 
night Saturday  night.  What  is  the  par- 
liamentary situation  with  respect  to  that, 
other  than  by  unanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  imder- 
stands  the  chairman  of  the  cotmnittee, 
the  distingixished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, is  asking  for  a  special  rule. 

It  was  filed  after  midnight  on  Satur- 
day night. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  But  tomorrow,  majority 
vote  if  a  rule  is  granted? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  rules  are 
waived. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  distingtilsh- 
ed  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tben  was  no  objection. 


AFTER  RSGfiSS 


The  recess  haying  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
3  o'clock  and  30  mtteutes  p.m. 


RECESS 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
House  In  recess  until  3 :  30  p.m. 

Accordingly  fat  2  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p  Jn. ) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  until 
3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn. 


FURTHER  KO^IBAOE  FROM  THE 

sratATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the'-Sfenate  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  with  Senate 
amendments  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title:  '' 

S.  3858.  An  act  to  am«n(f  t^e  Public  Healtb 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  aress  with  health  manpower 
diortagea,  and  n>r  oth»r  pvsponti. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  conciurence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  folr 
lowing  title: 

HJL  16676,  An.  act  to  ameud  the  Ckim- 
munlty  MentaL  Health  Centers  Act  to  ex- 
tend for  one  year'tSie  programs  of  assistance 
for  conmranity  mental  hwflth  centers,  al- 
coholism facilities,  tflrng  abuse  facilities,  and 
nMUltlAs  tat  tbe  manual  b«altb  of  ohtldren. 


RECESS 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseat  that  the  House  stand 
in  recess  until  4:80  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  aentlemao)  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  3  e'clock  smd  35  min- 
utes pjn.),  tlie  Hbuse  stood  in  recess 
until  4:30  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS        k   [tr.^ 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  Hottte 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speidrer  at 
4  o'clock  and  30  mtnatea  p.™. 


,11     1 1" ,  t 
EMERGENCY  HEAiiTH  PEJ160NNEL 

Mr.  STAOOERa,  Mi-,  Speaifcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  feike  f^pom  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate' blH(S.  98W) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  Improve  ttle  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance to  areas  with  health  manpower 
shortages,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  to  ttie  House 
amendment  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tiie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  we  hear  the  contents 
of  the  Senate  amendments  and  have  a 
Ut«e  more  definition  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments  to   the   House   amendment,   as 

foUOWS:  -rrr     «, 

Page  4.  line  1,  of  the  House  Afigroaed 
AinendmAnt.  after  "aarvloe"  Insert:  "on  a 
fM-for>8«rvlce  or  other  basts". 
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Page  4,  line  11.  of  the  Houm  angroMad 
uQendmaBt,  after  "oollact"  InMit:  ",  on  a 
fee-fv-eervloa  or  other  baala,". 

Page  9,  line  7,  of  the  Houaa  engnsend 
amandmant,  strike  out  "oommenla  (U  any) 
made  by"  and  insert:  "approval  of". 

Page  9,  Una  17,  of  the  House  engrowail 
amendment,  strllce  out  "comment  on"  and 
Insert:  "approve". 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Is  this  bill  from  the  other 
body  under  consldenUdon  the  same  aa  we 
refer  to  as  the  Emergency  Health  Vta- 
sonnel  Act,  ILR.  16755? 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  Is. 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  tiiere  are 
two  Senate  amendments  we  wouU  die- 
agree  on  and  send  back  to  the  Senate. 
There  are  two  other  amenrtinenti  wtth 
which  we  would  like  to  ecmoar. 

These  amendments,  numboed  1  and  S, 
are  a  simple  change  in  the  exlatlng  law 
which  will  perailt  HEW  to  collect  money 
iinder  this  program  in  a  fee*for-servloe 
maimer  or  whatever  other  manner  Is 
most  appropriate,  atiux  these  amend- 
ments would  give  the  program  reaBOBr 
able,  extra  flexibility  without  requiring 
any  new  action,  I  feel  that  they  are  ap- 
propriate and  urge  that  we  consur. 

The  ameruiments  wltii  which  we  dis- 
agree, Nos.  3  and  4,  would  prevent 
HEW  from  closing  or  tranaferrhig  any 
hospital  without  the  prior  >  approraL  of 
State  and  local  health-planning  agen- 
cies. Our  bill  would  ask  these  agendee 
for  comments,  but  we  do  not  feed  that 
they  should  be  given  an  abaoiute  veto 
power  as  in  these  ammdments,  and  I 
urge  that  they  be  disagreed  Is. 

Mr,  HALL.  I  will  say  that  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  amendment  as  read  by 
the  clerk,  as  near  as  I  can  understand 
the  context  of  it. 

Do  I  understand  the  geny«nan  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, to  say  that  after  aoeepting  these 
two  amendments,  he  then  plane  to  seod 
the  papers  back  to  the  ottur  body  wltii 
two  amendments  still  in  disagreement? 
Mr.  STAGOERS.  With  two  amend- 
ments still  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  HALL.  WHich  would  maintain  the 
position  of  the  House? 

Mr,  STAOOEHS.  That  Is  oomect.  Yes, 
sir.  This  is  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL,  I  am  glad  to  ylrid  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leador. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  recaU  the 
history  of  the  Idglalation  whldi  Is  now 
before  us,  it  was  passed  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  By  a  rda- 
tively  narrow  margin. 

Mr,  STAGOBBfihUo.  That  was  anottter 
bill  on  Emergency  Medical  Serricea.  not 
this  bill  on  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 
sonnel Act  wliich  received  a  good  margin. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  mar- 
gin imder  suspension  of  the  rules  was 
very  narrow? 
Mr.  STAOaERS.  On  the  other  bill. 
Mr.  GERALD  R  PORD.  llkere  was  a 
dispute,  as  the  gentteman  from  Wbet 
Virginia  indicates,  but  there  was  also  a 
oAvm — as87— Pwtas 


fair  «»j"o'^w*  of  apprehension  that  If  this 
blU  went  over  to  the  otlur  body,  the^ 
would  ljp«d  It  up  with  about  $4  to  $6 
bilUon  of  other  matters  pertaining  to 
health  ttxat  were  objected  to  by  a  num- 
ber of  Members  on  this  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol. 

Now,  do  I  understand  tlie  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  to  say  to  the  House 
that  this  is  an;  tills  Is  all  that  the  mana- 
gers on  ttia  part  of  the  House  or  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  will  agree  to 
as  far  as  tbkmatter  Is  concerned? 

ytc.  STAOgEEBa.  This  Is  correct. 

Mr.  OERAliD  R.  FORD.  There  will  not 
be  anythlhrelse  agreed  to  by  the  gentle- 
man ftom  what  Virginia  on  this  subject? 

Mir.  STAOOtEStS.  We  are  not  even  go- 
ing tb  conference.  We  are  sending  this 
back. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  oblect.  In.  wttbdbcaw- 
ing  I  sla:iply  want  to  say  tbatthii  is  an 
excellent  example  and  one  of  the  hacards 
of  prolonging  this  session  of  Congreea. 

But,  If  the  gentleman  will  stand  firm 
as  he  has  indicated,  I  have  no  objectlpn 
to  the  two  amendments  we  haire^UDdiBr 
consideration.  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation.  

The  SPEAKER,  Is  tbere  objection  to 
the  request  of  Che  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MonoM  oiTKBS)  BT  MB.  sTAooaaa 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speakw,  I  offer 
amotion. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAooau  moves  that  the  Hbuse  concur 
In  Senate  amendments  Noe.  1  anil  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
MonOir  orrKBZD  bt  icb,  btacoebb 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  STiMMBBfl  movea  that  the  Houae  dis- 
agree to  Senate  amendmenta  Noa.  S  and  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  cm  the  table. 


CCWFERBNCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  16810, 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  ocnferraice  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  16810)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  iimtfa^Mffn.  and  to  place  a  llmitatton 
on  expendltuies  and  net  lending  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

The  ClaiJi  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJactiOD.  to 
the  XBiiuest  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

TTusewas  no  objei^ticm. 

Mf,  ICELLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  state- 
inent  of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  leport.    

Tbe  S3PKAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlaooan  txttea. 
^kaoasis? 

Thetts  was  Bo  obleotlcai. 

The  Clark  read  ttu  statement. 

iVm  ooafBwiee  report  and  statement. 


see  proceedings  of  the  House  oi  Oetobw 
14.  1972.) 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
oonsent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  oonsidered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  16810.  the  dftbt-llmit  bill, 
which  also  imposes  on  the  President  the 
burden  of  outtihg  back  expendltuzw  for 
this  fiscal  year  to  the  level  of  1280  bll- 
llan.  As  I  am  sure  the  House  recogniees 
the  expenditure  limit  was  by  far  the  most 
important  issue  in  conference,  and  it  con- 
sumad  at  Ijsast  90  percent  of  our  time. 

One  of  04  t«rp  other  titles  In  the 
House-passed  bltf  Inoeased  the  tempo- 
rary limit  on  the  Federal  debt  to  1466 
bUIlon  for  the  rest  of  ttols  ftocal  year. 
Since  the  Senate  made  no  change  In  tbe 
House  provision,  this  title  was  not  in 

confeienoc- 

The  other  tlUe— title  m— established 
a  temporary  joint  congiepeional  oom- 
mlttee  to  study  ahd  recomznend  proce- 
duies  for  rfgf**1fV<g  congrwtopst  eon- 
tral  over  the  buCQ^t.  The  sute^aoce  of 
the  House  bUl  was  retained  In  tols  case 
although  modUtod  Igr  four  minor  Senate 
amendments. 

There  were  also  other  atnendmente 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  adding 
further  new  titles.  The  House  conOnes 
agreed  to  some  of  these  and  rej0eied 
others,  I  will  discuss  them  In  a  few  mo- 
ments. „^ 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  expenditure 
ceiling.  You  will  recall  that  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  toe  President  to 
reduce  expenditures  to  the  $250  bllUon 
cdllng  for  the  next  9  months  only,  dis- 
cretion was  left  with  toe  President  as 
to  when  the  cuts  should  be  made. 

Members  who  opposed  this  provision 
argued  that  this  Involved  a  delegation 
of  congreaslonal  autoority  to  toe  Presi- 
dent— something  L  no  more  than  any 
other  MttBxber,  want  to  do,  Deoiite  this, 
the  majority  of  toe  Btouse  concluded  that 
it  is  more  important  for  the  country — 
during  toe  nemaining  B'-i  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year — to  gain  aomt  control 
over  our  ever-Increasing  defldte,  than 
to  forgo  this  temporary  delegation  of 
authority, 

"me  actual  factt  vft  that  the  delega- 
tUm  of  authority  to  the  Preeident  \mder 
this  bill  is  mu(^,  much  smaller  thsm 
many  Members  seem  to  aasumei  Presi- 
dents  have  been  reserythg  funds  since 
the  time  of  Thomas  JeffenKnuand  It  Is 
a  practice  followed  by  most  Ptealdttite 
since  that  time.  Altoough  the  Senators 
may  not  have  been  qidte  aware  of  the 
Implications  of  theli'  acttbn,  they  too  rec- 
ognized that  toe  reaervlng  of  fundt  Is 
a  regular  practice  of  Preatrtffnta  ^un 
toey  tied  to  tills  bill  a  requhement  txa 
regular  reports  by  the  President  on  tt»e 
impoundment  of  tundfe. 

I  believe  the  Membeca  of  tbe  Bome 
voted  to  pass  this  bill  because^  the  maty 
critloai  altusUian  In  the  aQonoar  at  this 
tinte.  Bv«n  with  the  I3B0  billion  siMBdlng 
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limit,  tbe  admlnlAtratlcm  e»dmate8  that 
the  Pederal  funds  budget  deficit  will  be 
$32. i  billion.  Thanks  to  the  surplus  In  the 
trust  funds,  the  defldt  tn  the  unified 
budget  will  be  somewhat  less  but  sUU 
much  too  large,  at  $25  billion.  This 
amount,  which  the  Treas\ir7  must  borrow 
from  the  money  markets,  is  In  competl- 
UoD  with  demands  of  the  housing  Indus- 
try, with  those  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  those  of  private  bxisl- 
nesses  for  purchases  of  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  even  with  those  of  some 
Federal  agencies  which  have  separate 
authority  to  borrow  funds. 

AmoQg  these  programs,  the  demands 
of  the  housing  Industry  and  State  and 
local  governments  are  especially  sensitive 
to  variations  In  the  demands  made  cm 
the  money  market.  When  these  markets 
become  tight,  these  two  groups  of  bor- 
rowers find  themselves  In  serious  diffi- 
culty. 

If  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  find 
It  necessary  to  borrow  more  than  the  $25 
billion,  this  almost  certainly  will  drive 
up  Interest  rates  much  faster  than  al- 
ready Is  occurring,  and  cause  a  slowdown 
In  the  rate  of  housing  construction. 

When  the  demand  for  funds  In  the 
money  market  Increases,  the  pressxire  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  funds  into  the  money  mar- 
ket also  rises.  The  resulting  increase  In 
the  supply  of  money  Is  almost  sure  to 
bring  about  a  strong  revival  of  inflation- 
ary preasuret. 

The  latest  figures  on  the  money  supply 
which  have  been  released  by  the  FederaJ 
Reserve  since  I  last  spoke  to  you.  show 
that  during  the  past  13  weeks  the  money 
supply  has  increased  by  7.6  percent  in 
terms  of  an  annual  rate.  Over  the  past  6 
monttis.  the  rate  of  Increase  on  an  an- 
nual basis  was  6.3  percent.  This  higher 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  last  3  months 
is  a  clear  danger  sign  of  rising  Infiatlon- 
ary  pressures. 

The  figures  I  have  Just  referred  to  have 
been  made  available  since  the  House  first 
acted  on  this  bill,  last  Thursday.  At  that 
time,  I  also  cited  figiires — which  I  shall 
not  repeat  today — showing  that  prices 
were  rising,  that  business  inventories 
were  rising  and  that  Interest  rates  also 
were  again  rising. 

Finally,  I  brieve  the  House  was  also 
strongly  Influenced  by  the  present  sad 
state  of  the  American  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  trade.  Our  balance  of  trade 
and  our  balance  of  payments  have  c<ni- 
tinued  to  deteriorate.  Ten  months  sigo  in 
the  Smithsonian  agreement,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  a  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar and  depreciation  of  the  dollar  relative 
to  other  currencies.  It  was  hoped  that  In 
time  these  changes  would  help  us  to  re- 
verse our  present  position  In  world  trade. 

Whatever  Improvements  may  be  In- 
duced by  the  changes  In  exchange  rates, 
there  is  no  chance  they  will  succeed  If 
there  is  to  be  a  further  rise  in  inflationary 
preasures.  Higher  prices  for  our  exports 
mean  they  will  become  less  competitive 
tn  foreign  markets.  At  the  same  time, 
higher  domestic  prices  mean  It  will  be 
easfer  for  Imported  goods  to  compete 
succeesfolly  against  the  dconestlcally 
produced  goods. 

Wheo  this  bta  reached  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  there  apparently  was  a  full 


recognition  of  the  danger  of  exi>endl- 
tures  exceeding  $250  billion.  But  there 
also  was  a  fear  of  giving  the  President 
any  flexibility  in  holding  spending  with- 
in this  limit.  They  were  unwilling  to  give 
the  President  any  discretion  In  cutting 
spending.  The  result  was  unfortunate. 
They  passed  an  amendment  which  would 
have  completely  hamstnmg  the  Presi- 
dent tn  making  the  cuts.  In  fact,  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  told  us  the  amendment 
was  totally  unworkable. 

As  a  result,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  which  with  the  exception  of 
nine  exempt  categories  of  spending  would 
have  required  the  funds  to  be  reserved 
proportionately  from  all  other  programs. 
It  also  limited  to  10  percent  the  reduc- 
tion "In  any  appropriation  or  any  activ- 
ity, program  or  Item  within  such  ap- 
propriation." 

In  the  conference,  we  met  the  Senate 
at  least  halfway.  We  agreed  to  exempt 
items  from  the  cutback  and  this  listing 
of  Items  was  similar  to  the  Senate  list- 
ing. We  also  agreed  to  an  overall  limita- 
tion In  any  category  which  provided 
guidelines  for  the  President  without  the 
rigidity  of  the  proportionate  cuts  of  the 
Senate  provision. 

"nils  result  was  no  easlly-arrlved-at 
decision.  It  was  as  dlfllcult  for  the  con- 
ferees from  the  House  to  convince  the 
conferees  from  the  Senate  to  change 
their  basic  position  as  it  was  for  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  convince  us  we  should 
change  oiu-  basic  position.  Only  after 
hours  of  debate,  deadlock  and  then  fur- 
ther discussions  was  it  possible  to  reach 
this  compromise. 

I  should  also  say  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  certain  the  authority  in  the 
conference  report  is  sufQclent  to  enable  it 
to  make  the  cuts  to  $250  billion,  but  its 
representatives  said  that  they  would  do 
their  best  to  make  it  work. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  there 
are  six  categories  which  are  exempted 
from  the  cut.  They  are : 

First,  veterans  compensation,  pension 
beneflts,  and  hospital  care; 

Second,  beneflts  from  social  Insurance 
tnist  funds; 

Third,  medicaid; 

Fourth,  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants; 

Fifth,  military  retirement  pay,  civil 
service  annuities,  and  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions;  and 

Sixth,  judicial  salaries. 

These  exclusions  do  not  preclude  res- 
ervation of  amoimts  for  administrative 
costs  or  construction  that  might  fall 
within  these  programs. 

As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  budget  is  con- 
cerned, the  conferees  agreed  that  the 
authority  provided  under  this  bill  was  to 
be  limited  to  reductions  of  no  more  than 
20  percent  In  any  functional  category  in 
the  budget.  There  is  one  slight  modifica- 
tion in  this.  The  fimctional  budget  cate- 
gories, which  appear  In  table  15  of  the 
1973  budget,  show  68  categories.  The 
agreement  of  the  conferees  reduced  the 
number  of  the  categories  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill  to  50.  This  was  done 
by  consolidating  30  of  the  smaller,  less 
sensitive  categories  into  12  categories. 

A  second  Senate  floor  amendment  also 
related  to  the  expenditure  limit.  This 


would  have  exempted  from  any  expend- 
iture cutback  any  appropriations  where 
an  expenditure  reduction  of  more  than 
10  percent  is  reqidred  In  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  In  practice,  this  would  have  ap- 
plied to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  where  a  reduction  of 
13  percent  is  required.  However,  this  cut- 
back merely  brings  the  total  amount  ap- 
proved back  to  the  House  bill  level, 
which  still  Is  above  the  amount  shown  in 
the  budget.  This  limitation  was  eUmi- 
nated  as  part  of  the  compromise  on  the 
first  amendment  I  described. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  titte  III  of  the  bill 
which  establishes  a  temporary  Joint  com- 
mittee to  review  operations  of  the  ex- 
pendltiure  celling  and  to  recommend  pro- 
cedures to  enable  Congress  to  regain 
control  over  the  budget.  There  were  four 
minor  Senate  amendments  In  this  title, 
all  of  which  the  House  conferees  agreed 
to.  The  more  important  of  these  amend- 
ments are  as  follows: 

First.  Two  Members  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  general  membership  of 
uje  House  and  the  Senate— one  each 
from  the  majority  and  the  minority — 
instead  of  only  one  Member  from  the 
general  membership  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill; 

Second.  The  expenses  of  the  new  joint 
committee  are  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  and  the  ex- 
penditures through  February  28,  1973, 
may  not  exceed  $100,000. 

The  House  conferees  believe  that  this 
joint  committee  In  the  long  run  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  Important  portion 
of  this  bill.  This,  of  course,  will  be  true 
only  If  the  joint  committee  can  develop 
an  effective  solution  to  help  Congress 
gain  control  over  the  budget. 

The  Senate  also  added  fovu:  other 
amendments  to  the  bill.  The  first  of  these 
was  accepted  by  the  House  conferees.  It 
requires  the  I^resident  to  transmit  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Ctnuptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  a  report  whenever 
he  reserves  or  Impounds  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  This  report,  which 
is  to  be  made  promptly  upon  such  deci- 
sion by  the  President,  Is  to  contain  spe- 
ciflc  Information  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
pounded funds,  and  all  such  reports  are 
to  be  printed  In  the  Federal  Register. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this 
amendment  since  it  seemed  to  represent 
an  appropriate  method  of  keeping  Con- 
gress informed  as  to  the  actions  taken 
under  this  Idll. 

The  next  two  Senate  amendments 
were  not  agreed  to.  The  first  of  these 
would  have  established  a  permanent 
joint  committee  on  the  budget  and  would 
have  provided  for  the  duties  of  that  com- 
mittee. The  House  conferees  believed 
that  the  determination  of  whether  such 
a  committee  should  be  established  was 
one  of  the  matters  which  should  be 
studied  by  the  Joint  study  committee 
which  is  to  report  to  the  Congress  next 
year. 

The  next  Senate  amendment  which 
also  was  rejected  was  an  Income  tax 
amendment.  It  would  have  provided  that 
all  single  individuals,  flling  separate  re- 
turns and  those  flling  as  heads  of  house- 
holds, were  to  use  the  same  tax  rate 
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fchedules  as  married  couples  filing  Joint 
returns.  Hie  House  conferees  were  not 
villlng  to  accept  this  amendment  since 
it  was  not  gemume  to  this  bill,  becaoae 
It  Involved  a  big  revenue  loss  and  also  be- 
cause it  does  not  represent  an  adequate 
solution  to  the  comidex  problem  of  the 
interrelationship  of  the  tMX,  treatment  of 
single  persons  and  married  conpiaB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  your  ccm- 
ferees  have  done  the  best  they  can  In 
trying  to  resolve  this  matter.  It  is  not 
what  I  would  have  wanted;  it  is  not 
what  the  Senate  would  have  wanted, 
either:  it  is  a  true  compromise.  I  think 
we  should  accept  the  conference  report, 
because  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  work 
out  anything  better  if  we  went  back  to 
conference.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  about 
the  matter  of  salaries  such  as  those  of 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  legislative  sal- 
aries? Can  they  be  reduced? 

Mr.  MRIB  of  Arkansas.  The  differ- 
ence is  this— as  I  am  sure  my  friend, 
the  gentteman  from  New  York,  knows — 
judicial  salaries  cannot  be  reduced  un- 
der the  Constitution  during  the  tenure 
of  a  judge  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  about  legislative 
salaries? 

Mr.  MTTJiS  of  Arkansas.  LegislatiTe 
salaries  can  be  reduced. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment In  conference  or  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  the  provlalODS  of  tbis 
legislation  which  would  Increase  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Treasury  to  $485 
billion.  Neither  was  there  disagreement 
in  the  action  of  the  House  or  the  Senate 
that  spending  for  fiscal  year  1973  should 
be  limited  to  $250  billion.  There  is  no 
disagreement  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  those  two  specific  pn^xisltlons. 
The  disagreement  relates  only  to  the 
authority  given  the  President  In  this  leg- 
islation which  will  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  directives  and  the  responsibilities 
placed  on  him  to  keep  spending  within 
a  $250  blllicm  ceiling. 

In  my  judgment  the  House  did  the 
proper  thing.  We  directed  the  President 
to  bring  spending  for  this  year  within 
that  figure  of  $250  billion,  and  then  said 
to  him.  "You  use  the  authority  that  is 
necessary  to  do  that" 

The  Senate,  however,  while  placing  the 
responsibility  on  the  President  to  limit 
spending  then  circumscribed  his  oppor- 
tunlty  to  do  so  by  making  it  virtually 
impossible  for  htm  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  on  him. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees explained,  we  finally  came  to  a 
compromise  with  respect  to  a  limitation 
that  would  be  provided,  under  this  bin, 
relative  to  the  authority  granted  the 
President  to  bring  expenditures  down  to 
the  proper  levels. 


Let  me  point  this  out,  however:  Iliere 
Is  no  certainty  that  either  the  limitations 
on  his  authority  Imposed  by  the  Senate 
or  that  to  which  conferees  have  now 
agreed  will  permit  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  responsibility  that  we  have  im- 
posed cm  him. 

Officials  In  the  administration  believe 
they  can  live  within  the  limited  author- 
ity that  is  granted,  and  have  promised  to 
make  every  effort  to  do  so  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  wlU  be  dlfBcult.  extreme- 
ly difficult. 

When  this  matter  was  being  consid- 
ered previously  on  the  House  floor  I  said 
that  It  was  going  to  be  very  hard  for  the 
President  to  bring  the  spending  level 
down  to  $250  billion,  no  matter  what 
authority  was  granted  him. 

But  zunv  we  have  circumscribed  that 
situation  tn  this  conference  report.  There 
Is  no  use  of  us  arguing  now  or  my  re- 
peating now  the  arguments  I,  the  chair- 
man, and  others  made  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  a  celling.  Iliat  was  agreed 
to  by  this  House  and  does  not  merit 
repetition  at  this  time. 

The  only  question  that  remains  Is  the 
degree  of  limitation  on  the  President's 
capad^  to  make  reductions  and  his 
ability  to  reach  the  $250  billion  figure. 

I  am  not  happy  at  all  with  what  we 
have  done,  even  in  the  conference,  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  tied  the  hands  of 
the  President  when  we  put  him  to  work 
and  said:  'TVow  you  have  to  cut  down 
these  expenditures  to  $250  billion."  I  Just 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  carrying  out 
our  re«)onaibUlties  when  we  tell  the 
President — "Here  is  what  you  have  to  do 
but  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  the  tools 
that  you  certainly  need  to  do  It." 

Unfortunate,  In  this  conference  as 
in  so  many  other  situations — we  finally 
get  to  the  point  where  we  obtained  the 
best  possible  compromise.  That  is  what 
this  conference  report  which  we  bring 
back  to  you  today  represoits.  It  Is  the 
best  we  could  get  In  terms  of  carnring 
out  the  need  for  a  limitation  on  spending. 

I  will  not  belabor  that  point  any 
further,  Mr.  Speaker,  except  to  say  that 
when  there  is  no  other  alternative,  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  and  the 
thing  that  must  be  done,  is  to  adopt  this 
conference  report.  We  must  certainly 
have  a  debt  celling  increase  before  this 
Congress  adjourns.  As  the  chairman 
pointed  out,  if  after  October  31  we  have 
not  acted  on  this  matter,  then  the 
limitation  on  the  borrowing  authority  of 
the  President  Is  not  $460  billion,  as  it  Is 
today,  and  It  Is  not  the  $465  billion  that 
he  needs  to  get  through  to  next  June 
30.  It  win  revert  to  the  permanent  debt 
ceUlng  of  $400  bmion.  Thus  $50  IdUlon  of 
borrowing  authority  wiU  be  removed  from 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  imderstand  that  presently  the 
borrowing  level  Is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $435  billion  and  he  can 
borrow  that  other  $15  billion  between 
now  and  Octobo'  31. 

However,  after  October  31,  he  cannot 
borrow  a  penny — and  his  borrowing  au- 
thority win  be  less  than  it  Is  today.  As  a 
result.  It  wlU  be  Impossible  to  run  the 
Oovemment  for  more  than  8  or  10  days. 


Mr.  MTTJft  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  take  the  time  to  point 
out  that  In  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate bin,  the  lang\iage  Is  identical  with 
respect  to  the  directive  to  the  President 
to  hold  the  reins  on  spending  at  $250 
binion  or  less.  That  part  of  the  amend- 
ment was  not  even  in  coi^erence. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  TlUe  I  of 
the  House  blU  Is  the  same  as  tiUe  I  in  the 
conference  report.  It  was  not  amended 
and  has  no  changes.  It  deals  with  the 
$465  billion  Ixjrrovk-ing  authority. 

TlUe  n  deals  with  the  limiuticm.  I 
think  it  Is  section  201. 

Mr.  MTI.Tfi  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  tiUe  n 
we  set  forth  the  directive  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  spending  in  the  fiscal  year 
1973  to  $250  billion.  There  is  not  an  "V 
dotted  or  a  "t"  crossed  as  far  as  any 
change  in  that  particular  section  is  con- 
cerned. 

So  it  Is  not  in  disagreement. 

The  directive  to  the  President  to  cut  to 
$250  billion  is  not  in  disagreement.  The 
only  area  of  disagreement  is  the  matter 
of  the  limitation  on  his  authority.  The 
House  put  no  limitation  an  his  authority. 
The  Senate  put  a  limitation  that  anybody 
in  his  right  mind  would  realise  that  the 
President  could  not  possibly  carry  out 
and  stUl  cut  the  expenditures  or  hold 
them  down. 

The  result  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  that  the  President  may  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  both  Houses 
with  the  authority  granted  him. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
what  the  genUeman  stated.  Would  the 
genUeman  suggest  perhai»  we  ought  to 
do  something  also  for  that  borrowing 
which  is  outside  of  the  debt,  which  this 
year  wUl  total  $28.1  billion,  for  which  the 
Oovemment  must  go  in  the  market?  Is 
there  not  a  need  in  a  future  bm  con- 
sidered by  the  new  Congress,  perhaps,  to 
include  also  some  kind  of  resti-aint  on 
that  borrowing  that  goes  on  by  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Ccuigress  and  outside  of  the  Federal 
debt? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  genUeman.  that 
certainly  In  the  future  Congress  must 
give  serious  conslderaUcm  to  this  aspect 
of  the  problem.  Borrowing  is  an  impor- 
tant Oovemment  liability.  I  would  start 
out  first  by  passing  the  blU  S.  3001  which 
woiild  establish  a  Federal  financing 
bank  to  coordinate  the  various  bcM-row- 
tog  programs  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. That  measure  paned  the  Senate 
last  June  and  was  favorably  reported  by 
our  committee  In  late  September.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  has  encountered  some 
problems  on  this  fioor  and  apparently  Is 
not  going  to  be  enacted  during  this  ses- 
sion. That  Is  unfortunate  because,  in  my 
judgment,  that  bin  represents  an  Im- 
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portant  first  step  toward  8<dvlng  this 
problem. 

I  would  certainly  also  say  Uiat  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  and  that  we 
should  get  some  mechanism  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  taking  a  look  at  this  kind  of 
borrowing.  While  it  is  certainly  not 
within  any  realm  of  possibility  to  do  so 
In  these  closing  days  of  the  session,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  at  least  do 
what  is  possible  now;  namely,  to  enact  a 
workable  expenditure  limitation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  COLMIR). 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
bill  was  up  originally  I  attempted  to  ex- 
press my  own  views  about  the  matter. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  other  body  saw  fit 
to  limit,  such  as  It  did.  the  powers  of 
the  President  in  this  area.  However,  it 
Is  the  best  thing  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  burden  the 
House  with  a  fiirther  recital  of  my  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  pass- 
age of  the  debt-celling  limitation,  and  as 
I  approach  the  final  day  of  my  service 
here  in  the  Congress,  I  again  suid  finally 
would  like  to  record  my  view  on  our  fiscal 
affairs. 

Some  will  recall  that  last  week  when 
this  bill  was  up  for  consideration  in  the 
House.  I  made  some  remarks  pointing 
out  again  that  the  crisis  which  I  had 
been  predicting  for  a  number  of  years 
had  arrived.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
self-serving.  I  should  like  to  include  in 
these  remarks  a  copy  of  a  speech  that  I 
made  on  March  19,  1952.  In  that  speech 
I  pointed  out  11  ways  that  Congress 
could  do  something  about  spending.  As  a 
reminder  to  this  Cwigress  and  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  have  some  infiuence  on 
the  next,  I  enclose  this  speech  as  fol- 
lows: 


Psriod 


Huh  Taxes  Bxsttui  or  Unbidlxd  Spuronro 

Mr.  CoLifXK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  Ho\ise 
RMolutloQ  578  and  ask  for  Ita  Immediate 
conBlderatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Aixkn],  and  pend- 
ing tbat,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  tbe  past  two  decadee  this 
splendid  young  Republic  has  been  going 
tbrovigh  one  crisis  aiter  another;  some  were 
real,  others  mere  political  creations  advanced 
to  perpetuate  those  In  control  of  the  govern- 
ment In  power.  Today  we  are  faced  with  an- 
other crisis,  a  real  crisis,  a  crUls  that  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  fiscal  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice of  national  bankruptcy.  More  and  more 
thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the  country 
are  realizing  and  fully  appreciating  the  dan- 
gers ahead  If  this  unbridled  governmental 
spending  Is  permitted  to  continue. 

Today  we.  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
brake*  and  thus  make  a  further  contribution 
toward  reversing  the  trend  In  extravagant 
government  spending. 

This  rule  makes  In  order  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  7073,  the  annual  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill,  a  bill  appropriating 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  foe  most  of  the 
Federal  bureaus.  The  President,  through  his 
Budget  Bureau,  requested  of  the  Congress  a 
total  of  t3,085.097,390  for  these  bureaus.  The 
Appropriations  Committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Its  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texa«  [Mr.  Thomas], 
has  cut  that  request  by  a  total  of  t700,048,- 
695.  In  every  case  the  committee  has  made 
substantial  reductions  excepting,  of  cotirse, 
such  items  which  are  fixed  and  not  suscep- 
tible to  reduction. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  interested  in 
this  economy  drive.  I  desire  now  to  express, 
in  the  premises,  on  my  own  part  and  on  the 
part  of  my  coworkers,  the  gratitude  of  all 
economy-inlnded  Members  of  this  body  tor 
the  committee's  efforts.  While  further  efforts 
will  be  made  In  the  form,  of  appropriate 
amendments  to  make  even  further  econ- 
omies, I  apprehend  that  determined  efforts 
will  be  made  by  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  consider  themselves  lll>eral  minded  to 


restore  the  reductions  made  by  the  commit- 
tee In  an  effort  to  continue  the  spending 
spree.  This  effort  miist  not  prevail.  The  line 
mxist  be  held. 

BALANCZD   BTTSOrr 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
p«st  several  yean  over  the  dlsmAl  picture 
presented  of  the  country  going  deeper  and 
deeper  each  year  Into  the  red  while  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovermnent  digs  deeper  and  deep>er  Into 
the  pocket  of  the  American  taxpayers.  More 
than  a  yev  ago  a  little  band  of  southern 
Democrats,  with  the  aid  of  others.  In  this 
body  got  together  and  agreed  to  accept  the 
President's  otiallenge  to  cut  his  budget.  Last 
year  we  succeeded  In  trimming  that  budget 
several  htindred  million  dollars  This  year 
others  have  joined  our  gp:oup  and  the  work 
continues.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  addition  of  more  and  more  converts 
to  the  cause,  the  budget  can  be  balanced  this 
year  in  spite  of  the  $82,000,000,000  request  of 
the  President  with  the  resultant  $14,000,- 
000,000  proposed  deficit.  If  the  economy  line 
Is  held  on  this  bill  and  the  succeeding  ap- 
propriation bUls  yet  to  come  before  us,  there 
will  be  no  neoesslty  for  any  deficit.  We  can 
place  ourselves  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Therefore  our  immediate  objective  this  year 
should  be  a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  as  obvious  as  the  noonday  s\m  that  if 
we  cannot  balance  the  budget  now,  with  an 
all-time  high  national  inoome  of  cheap 
money  together  with  an  all-time  high  taxing 
program,  the  hope  of  ever  balancing  the 
Nation's  budget  Is  Indeed  dim.  In  fact,  pru- 
dence suggests  that  under  such  conditions 
we  should  be  retiring  a  part  of  our  gargan- 
tuan debt  and  fortifying  our  fiscal  condition 
for  the  eventual  rainy  day. 

FANTASTIC    GBOWTH    OF    NATIONAt   DXBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth  of  our  national 
debt  and  the  fantastic  amount  of  taxes  ex- 
tracted from  our  people  has  caused  me  to  do 
a  little  research.  I  thought  It  might  be  well 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  to  some  comparative  figures  of  taxes 
and  expenditures  by  oiu-  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  at  2S-year  Intervals  over  a  period  of  the 
past  160  years  of  the  country's  history.  The 
startling  results  are  as  follows : 


Tot3t  sxpendtturss 


Nat  raceipb 


Chuif  t  in  public  (Mt 


1789  to  1813 „ _ 

181*  to  1S3S ... _- .-: 

183J  to  iat3 .,j..,„.... — 

196*  to  188$ „ -J^- 

1889  to  1913 -...- 

m«tD  1938 _ t- 

1939  to  19S2I -  — 


$219,233,000 

534.759.000 

2.  232,  812.  000 

8.  833, 181,  000 

12,701,857,000 

124,883,429,000 

638, 131,  3»,  000 


$221,816,000 

6U,  634,  000 

1,130,702,000 

8,881,529,000 

12,  787,  468,  000 

89.393,932.000 

419,  494,  298, 000 


>  $8, 024, 000.  W 

-71,053,000.00 

1,109,339,000.00 

264,858,000.00 

-191.584,000.00 

35,971.693,000.00 

260,193,628,740.39 


>  1790  to  1813. 

To  say  that  the  figures  are  startling  Is  an 
understatement.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
in  the  first  period  of  the  country's  existence, 
when  the  Jefferaonlan  principle  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  least  governed  are  best  governed 
was  In  full  bloom,  and  prior  to  the  growth  of 
the  doctrine  of  paternalism  that  the  poor 
young  striving  Republic  actually  had  a  sub- 
stantial balance  of  more  than  $6,000,000  in 
the  Treasiiry.  Compare  that  figure  with  the 
national  debt  of  more  than  $360,000,000,000 
today  and  one  Is  compelled  to  question  the 
oft-repeated  statement  that  the  country 
today  Is  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in 
its  history.  Moreover,  I  desire  to  again  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleague*  to  the  fact  that 
the  Oovemment  is  no  different  in  its  fiscal 
affairs  from  the  individual  or  a  corporation. 
The  management  of  Oovemment  Is  a  busi- 
ness m*tter.  The  fact  that  Oovernmeat  Is 
big  business  makss  no  difference.  And  I  re- 
peat what  I  have  often  stated  on  the  floor  of 
this  Hovise.  "There  la  a  bottom  to  the  Oov- 
•rtunent's  meal  barrel  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual's or  the  oorpormtlon'8." 


»ToMsr.  13.1952. 


nfOONCSTVABLK   DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  lulled  Into  com- 
placency so  long  by  the  so-caUed  liberal 
thinkers  and  have  been  so  aocustomed  to 
appropriating  the  taxpayers'  money  In  de- 
nominations of  billions  that  it  Is  lm{>06sible 
to  comprehend  what  a  billion  really  is.  Some 
mathematician.  In  an  effort  to  comprehend 
a  billion  dollar  figure,  has  come  up  with  this 
startling  illustration: 

"If  a  person  had  started  In  business  In  the 
year  AX).  1  with  a  billion  dollars  capital, 
and  If  he  had  managed  his  buslneas  so  poorly 
that  he  lost  $1,000  each  day,  in  1952  he  stlU 
would  have  enough  capital  left  out  of  his 
original  billion  to  continue  in  business,  los- 
ing $1,000  a  day,  for  almost  an  additional  800 
years,  or  until  the  year  2739.'* 

Now  in  order  to  attempt  to  get  some  con- 
o«ptlon  of  how  long  it  wlU  take  us  to  retire 
the  present  national  debt  of  over  $260,000,- 
000.000  let  us  assume  that  we  are  frugal  and 
prudent  and  start  retiring  that  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $B00,000.000  a  year;  820  years  would 
be  required  to  retire  the  debt. 


Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  further  emphasis 
is  desired  on  our  financial  status  one  needs 
only  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  It  now  requires 
more  than  $6.000/>00,000  per  annum  In  the 
form  of  Interest  to  service  this  enormous 
debt.  The  Treasury  has  now  asked  for  and 
we  appropriated  last  week  an  Increase  of 
$300,000,000  to  take  care  of  the  Increased 
Interest  on  that  debt  over  last  year.  In  other 
words,  the  Interest  alone  on  our  national 
debt  Is  costing  the  taxpayers  now  about  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  total 
expenditures  for  1  year  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  In  the  period  of  1914-38. 

DAMK.  BT7T  NOT  BOPSLESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  that,  sir.  Is  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  greatest  business  In  the  world, 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  Is  an  un- 
pleasant picture.  It  cannot  be  passed  off 
lightly  with  the  explanation  that  we  are  in 
a  global  warfare  against  communism,  an- 
other crisis.  Neither  can  we  comfort  otir- 
selves  Into  fiirther  complacency  by  adding 
to   that    the    fact    that    we    have    recently 
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•merged  victoriously  from  a  global  strife 
with  Nazi  Germany  and  totalitarian  Japan. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  country  has  been  vio- 
torlous  In  other  ccmteets  at  arms  and 
through  other  crises  throughout  Its  history 
without  serious  Impairment  of  Its  flnaoclal 
structure.  Those  crtsas,  prior  to  World  War 
n  and  prior  to  the  Soviet  Russian  menace, 
were  serious  too  In  their  day.  Can  It  be 
logically  reasoned  that  the  sttuatlon  In  this 
country  for  the  past  6  years  has  been  so 
grave  as  to  require  the  extraction  of  more 
taxes  from  the  American  people  than  was 
taken  from  them  in  the  first  166  years  of  the 
country's  existence?  I  think  not. 

Permit  me  to  again  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  during  the  past 
6  years  that  so  far  as  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  are  conoemed  they  wact  neither 
war  nor  peace.  Their  main  purpose.  In  my 
bumble  Judgment  Is  to  conquer  this  cotintry, 
as  they  have  conquered  all  others,  by  the 
simple  procedure  of  bleeding  us  white  In 
the  destruction  of  our  economy.  They  would 
accomplish  this  here  as  elsewhere  through 
fear,  infiltration,  by  prodding  us  Into  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  and  taking  over  In  the 
resultant  confusion  of  chaos  and  hunger.  Mo 
one  realizes  more  than  the  Kremlin  strate- 
gists that  a  hungry  belly  caree  little  about 
the  type  of  government  It  lives  under.  In  sub- 
stantiation of  this  I  call  yo\ir  attention  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  more  than 
600,000,000  peoples  have  been  drawn  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  without  the  firing  of  a 
single  gun  by  a  Russian  soldier. 

CONCRBSSIONAL     RESPONSXBILrrT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to  our  financial 
problem  and  the  responsibility  therefor  are 
strictly  up  to  the  Congress.  More  than  that 
It  Is  up  to  this  House  to  see  that  the  dan- 
gerous trend  Is  reversed.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  wUe  men  who  founded  this 
Oovemment  provided  that  becatise  we  of  the 
House  must  originate  all  taxes  and  appro- 
priations we  should  be  elected  every  3  years. 
We  cannot  hide  behind  the  Chief  Executive 
or  com.plaln  of  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
other  body  to  increase  appropriations.  Cer- 
tainly, at  best  the  responsibility  is  t-wofold. 
the  President  and  the  CoDgress.  F>urther- 
more,  I  should  like  to  refresh  your  memories 
today  by  calling  your  attentUm  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  America  are  tax  oonaclo\is 
as  never  before.  The  Incoane  tax,  originally 
designed  and  practiced  as  a  soak-the-rich 
tax,  has  become  so  enlarged  that  It  now  digs 
into  the  p>ockete  of  the  smallest  business- 
man, the  white-collar  workers,  and  the  day 
laborer.  The  policy,  under  the  Fair  Deal  pro- 
gram, of  everybody  "touching"  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  likewise  developed  Into  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  "touching" 
everybody.  Even  the  hiunbleat  cltfasen  now 
realizes  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  no 
Santa  Claus.  In  fact,  we  have  raaotaed  the 
saturation  point  In  taxation.  WMh  the  tax 
rate  as  high  as  90  p>ercent  In  the  upper 
brackets,  the  incentive  for  businessmen  to 
make  money  scarcely  exists,  while  the  day 
laborer  and  the  middle  class  find  It  difficult 
to  live  under  the  high  rate  of  thetr  O'wn 
taxes. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people,  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  this  country,  are  look- 
ing to  -us,  as  their  representatives,  to  at  least 
balance  the  budget.  In  fairness  to  those  who 
founded  this  Republic  and  to  the  generations 
of  future  Americans  yet  tinbom,  'w«  can  do 
no  less. 

soLTnroiT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  I  have  been  bore- 
some,  and  that  I  may  even  be  charged  with 
pessimism.  In  this  long  redtal  In  an  effort 
to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  It  Is  serious.  America  Is  at  the 
cross-roads  In  Its  fiscal  policy.  IT  we  dp  not 
change  that  policy  we  become  a  bankrupt 
people.  If  we  destroy  the  faith  and  credit 


of  the  Oovemment  we  lose  «vw7thlng,  oar 
economy,  our  standard  of  living,  yes,  evan 
our  cherished  Ubartlea. 

If  tha  Ocmgraes  ts  to  regain  ito  constitu- 
tional ooatrol  of  the  purse  strings:  If  tha 
budget  la  to  be  balanced;  If  we  are  ever  to 
liquidate  this  enormous  debt,  I  respectfully 
suggest  and  urge  that  the  following  formula 
be  adopted: 

First.  Our  legislative  oommltteee,  as  wM 
as  committees  on  appropriations,  must  cease 
reporting  out  bills  except  those  vrtilcb  are 
abaoltttely  essential  to  our  economy  and 
national  defense. 

Second.  Every  Memt>er  of  this  body  must 
recognize  that  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  is  his  most  important  assignment. 

"ITilrd.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics,  re- 
sponsiveness to  highly  organized  minorities, 
must  give  way  to  the  national  naad  for  a 
sound  financial  policy. 

Foiurth.  Every  dollar  appropriated  must  be 
considered  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  coming 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Members  them- 
selves, as  indeed  the  Members'  pn4>ortlonate 
share  Is. 

Fifth.  Our  congressional  cotomltteee,  par- 
ticularly the  appropriation  committees, 
miist  be  staffed  with  an  adequate  staff  of 
experts  equal  in  effldency  to  the  stafCs  of 
the  various  governmental  agencies  who  ap- 
pear before  them  seeking  appropriations. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
recognize  that  financial  solvency  is  as  Im- 
portant as  military  might  In  preparing  our- 
selves against  any  potential  foreign  aggres- 
sor, a  fact  which  our  military  captains 
should  be  made  to  understand. 

Seventh.  Our  foreign  friends  m\ist  be  made 
to  understand  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
resources  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  system  of  permitting  the 
carry-over  of  unspent  funds  frtwn  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Into  the  new  year  must  be 
abandoned.  A  meticulous  study  of  the 
1.300  pages  of  the  President's  budget  this 
year  will  show  that  the  carry-over  of  un- 
spent funds  from  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
exceed  $60,000,000,000. 

Ninth.  The  procurement  of  military  re- 
quirements, which  constitute  more  than  60 
percent  of  our  expenditures,  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trained  civilians  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  now  conscious  as  never  before  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation,  must  practice  the 
doctrine  of  States'  responsibility  as  well  as 
States'  rights.  The  practice  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  Federal  aid  in  civil  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own  mtist  cease.  They  must 
realize  that  there  Is  no  State,  county,  or  city 
whose  financial  statement  Is  not  sounder 
than  'that  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  budget  can  be  balanced  and  must 
be  balanced  this  year.  'Whatever  It  takes  to 
balance  It  must  be  done.  A  $14,000,000,000 
deficit  under  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations Is  unthinkable.  If  this  country, 
the  last  fortress  and  haven  of  a  free  people, 
is  to  survive  our  fiscal  policy  must  be  placed 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  time  is  now.  Next  year 
may  be  too  late.  Now  Is  the  time  to  place  the 
country  above  party. 

In  the  name  of  the  founding  fathers  who 
gave  the  coimtry  Its  birth.  In  the  name  of 
the  untold  thousands  who  have  died  to  pre- 
serve It.  m  the  name  of  free  peoples  every- 
>rhere,  I  beseech  you  to  save  the  Nation  from 
bankruptcy  and  thus  perpetuate  this,  the 
most  glorious  form  of  free  government  ever 
conceived  by  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon'. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ha  past 
years  I  have  sponsored  and  supported 


expenditure  ceilings.  However,  they  were 
exi)endlture  ceilings  which  did  not  abro- 
gate the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
Congress. 

When  this  measure  was  before  us  last 
week,  I  offered  a  substitute  to  title  n 
which  would  have  preacrved  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  purse,  and  yet  would  not  have  denied 
the  Congress  and  the  President  the  op- 
portunity to  m&ke  meaningful  reduc- 
tions in  spending.  Control  of  the  purse 
strings  Is  the  most  precious  prerogative 
of  Congress.  Without  control  of  the 
purse.  Congress  is  little  more  than  an 
impotent  arm  of  the  Oovemment. 

My  substitute  was  not  adopted,  but  I 
voted  to  send  the  bill  to  the  other  body 
hoping  that  an  acceptable  bill  could  be 
worked  out  in  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate. 

The  conference  report  has  not  achieved 
this  objective.  Whether  we  sue  liberals 
or  conservatives  or  middle-of-the-road- 
ers, I  think  it  must  be  said  that  the 
conference  report  surrenders  to  the 
Executive  in  very  substantial  ways  the 
power  and  control  of  the  purse. 

The  ccKif  erence  report  in  effect  nullifies 
the  9  months  of  labor  which  Congress 
devoted  to  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, backdoor  spending,  and  siiending 
otherwise. 

The  adoption  of  the  pending  measure 
will  In  effect  transfer  the  meaningful 
decisionmaking  in  regard  to  Oovem- 
ment spending  to  the  Executive,  and 
this  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  strong  convictions 
about  the  necessity  for  a  course  of  re- 
straint in  the  Federal  Government  but 
this  does  not  permit  me  to  support  the 
conference  report  which  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  Oovemment,  the  preservatloD  of 
which  is  more  imjxulaat  than  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

Let  us  not  lose  perspective.  Let  us  not 
panic  in  the  lace  of  difficulty  and  frustra- 
tion. Let  us  anchor  ourselves  to  the  tra- 
ditional strengths  of  this  Government 
and  do  that  which  in  the  long  run  is  right. 
In  my  Judgment  it  is  right  to  reduce 
spending.  It  is  right  to  restructure  prior- 
ities. It  is  right  to  do  what  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, but  it  is  also  right  that  in  the 
long  run  we  do  not  seek  to  gain  some 
temporary  relief  Ircwn  our  troubles  and 
lose  the  soul  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government. 

M:-.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment is  going  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  rather 
than  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  con- 
ference action,  because  we  were  limited 
in  what  we  could  do  in  conference,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows.  We  could  not 
touch  the  ceiling  that  was  established  by 
this  House.  It  was  a  ceiling  and  we  di- 
rected the  President  to  live  with  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  complaining 
that  the  $485  bllllcn  expenditure  debt 
limitation  was  not  modified. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  I  am 
talking  about  the   expenditure  ceiling. 
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Thfit  was  the  celliiig  of  expenditures  ot 
$250  billion,  which  was  not  in  confer- 
ence. It  had  been  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses.  Tht  gentleman  cannot  blame 
the  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, but  If  we  turn  to  page  526  and  fol- 
lowing pages  of  the  budget,  sjid  analyze 
the  Impact  of  the  conference  agreement, 
we  discover  that  the  broadest  authority 
Is  given.  This  tends  to  nullify  the  action 
of  the  Congress  on  the  various  spending 
bills  out  of  the  various  ccwnmlttees  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BTIINE8  of  Wisconsin.  The  only 
thing  I  want  the  gentleman  to  admit,  if 
I  can  get  him  to  do  so,  is  that  the  con- 
ference report  Is  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  House  when  it  passed  the  bill  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distingiilshed  gentleman 
from  Blassachusetts  (Mr.  O'Nnix) . 

Mr.  CNHLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon ) . 

The  conference  substitute  Is  better 
than  the  House-passed  version  only  In 
that  It  defines  very  succinctly  five  major 
programs  from  which  the  President  can- 
not make  reductions:  Veterans'  benefits; 
social  security  benefits;  retirement  an- 
nuities and  pensions;  medicaid;  and  pub- 
lic assistance  grants.  The  persons  who 
are  affected  by  these  kinds  of  benefits  are 
the  ones  least  able  In  our  socelty  to  sub- 
sist on  the  status  quo. 

This  Is  all  well  and  good  and  the  only 
positive  aspect  of  the  substitute.  The  sub- 
stitute completely  abdicates  all  discretion 
and  authority  to  the  President  to  elimi- 
nate almost  any  program  he  wsints  with- 
out any  congressional  oversight  review, 
ais  long  as  his  actions  keep  within  the  20- 
perccnt  brocul  range  of  reduction. 

This  means  that  he  has  the  authority 
to  cut  health  programs,  such  as  programs 
already  authorized  by  Congress  for  can- 
cer research,  sickle  cell  anemia.  Cooley's 
anemia,  and  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  He  can  reduce 
or  eliminate  many  of  the  construction 
grants  to  build  new  hospitals  or  to  ren- 
ovate and  remodel  outdated  hospitals 
In  metropohtan  areas. 

In  the  field  of  education,  he  can  elimi- 
nate programs  under  title  I  which  affect 
the  poor,  Impact-school-sild  grants,  loans 
and  Federal  grants  such  as  the  national 
education  defense  loans  for  students  who 
are  attending  colleges  and  universities. 

This  year,  the  budget  for  education 
was  a  little  more  than  $3  billion.  A  20- 
percent  reducti(Hi  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  $720  million  in  any  education 
area  he  chooses. 

During  the  past  year,  the  President 
has  vetoed  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations,  accelerated  public 
works.  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1971.  These  measures 
would  have  done  much  to  Improve  gen- 
eral economic  development.  Through 
these  vetoes,  the  Presideit  has  already 
demonstrated  his  lack  oX  concern  for 
making  a  real  commitment  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  low-  and  middle-Income  citi- 
zens. Under  the  broad  authority  given  to 


him  by  Congress  In  this  conference  sub- 
stitute, the  President  could  reduce  fund- 
ing further  in  these  su^as. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  exactly  as  I  did 
the  other  day  I  think  the  greatest  dan- 
ger in  this  measure  is  that  we  are  abdi- 
cating to  the  President  the  authority  to 
eliminate  any  program  he  wants  without 
any  oversight  review  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  ford.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  stand  in  op- 
position to  this  act.  Last  week,  when  the 
debt  ceiling  limitation  legislation  first 
came  before  this  body  for  consideration 
I  opposed  it  becaiue  I  feared  that  It  would 
give  the  President  authorization  to  cut 
back  funds  In  vitally  needed  areas  such 
as  education,  manpower,  training,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  health. 

After  reading  the  conference  report 
now  before  us  I  see  that  my  fears  were 
justified.  Under  the  measure  now  under 
consideration,  the  President  would  be 
able  to  cut  back  fimds  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  not  only  In 
these  areas,  but  in  other  areas  as  well. 

Under  the  conference  report  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  authority  to  cut  btwik 
funds  in  areas  such  as  vocational  edu- 
cation. He  could  cut  back  fimds  for  li- 
braries, arts,  and  humanities.  He  could 
reduce  funds  for  public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  pre- 
posterous. Why  should  Congress  abdicate 
its  power  and  responsibility  to  one  who 
has  Eilready  proven  by  his  past  per- 
formance that  he  Is  totally  irrespon- 
sible when  It  comes  to  human  needs? 
Why  should  Congress  give  its  power 
away  to  one  who  has  demonstrated  by 
both  word  and  deed  his  total  disregard 
for  the  win  of  Congress? 

What  makes  anyone  here  today  think 
that  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  a  Nixon  administration  staff 
member  is  more  intelligent  or  better  able 
to  make  fiscal  decisions  than  a  Member 
of  Congress?  What  makes  us  think  that 
a  President  who  cannot  even  control  his 
own  campaign  staff  and  who  evidently 
does  not  even  know  how  his  own  cam- 
paign is  being  financed  or  how  the  funds 
are  spent  is  better  able  to  make  fiscal 
decisions  than  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  legislation 
under  which  Congress  abdicates  its  con- 
stitutionally derived  powers  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  at  any  time  Is  unwise.  The 
passage  of  legislation  of  this  nature  at  a 
time  when  the  executive  branch  Is  under 
the  control  of  an  administration  which 
has  already  demonstrated  its  total  lack 
of  compassion  and  feelings  for  the  aver- 
age working  man  and  woman  of  America 
Is  simply  irresponsible. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  today 
would  negate  all  of  my  efforts  during  the 
past  year  to  provide  more  badly  needed 
funds  to  education  programs.  Ifr  would 
thwart  my  efforts  to  add  additional  funds 
to  the  President's  miserly  budget  request 
for  educational  programs. 


It  would  thwart  our  efforts  in  adopting 
the  Hathaway  amendment  this  year 
which  added  $1.2  billion  to  the  Nixon 
administration's  budget  request  for  edu- 
cation, and  Jt  would  thwart  our  efforts 
over  the  past  years  in  overriding  presi- 
dential vetoes  of  education  appropria- 
tions bills. 

The  adoption  of  this  measure  today 
would  completely  undermine  virtually  all 
of  this  body's  efforts  to  provide  more 
Federal  fimds  for  himian  needs  for 
badly  needed  Federal  programs  in  fields 
such  as  health,  education,  and  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sipeaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
unwise  and  irresponsible  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Iffr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts against  this  giving  the  power  to 
control  spending  to  the  President  and  I 
conunend  him  for  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  EviNS) . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  <vPoee  the  pending  conference  report 
to  establish  a  rigid  and  inflexible  celling 
on  expenditures. 

I  opposed  Uiis  bill  in  the  House  earlier 
and.  although  it  passed  under  the  appeal 
of  economy  in  government  as  we  are  all 
concerned  about  restraint  and  economy 
In  government,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  is  simply  another  effort  by  the  Of- 
fice of  ManJEigement  and  Budget — the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — to  Induce  Con- 
gress to  surrender  additional  power  to 
the  executive  branch.  This  amounts  to 
an  iton  veto  and  I  oppose  this — an  item 
veto  on  appropriations. 

I  continue  to  oppose  an  item  veto  In 
any  administration — whether  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  With  the  granting 
of  the  item  veto  to  the  Executive,  we 
have  gone  down  the  road  of  erosion  of 
the  Congress  a  long  way — the  wrong 
way.  Over  the  years  we  have  legislated 
away  many  powers  of  the  Congress.  We 
have  seen  too  much  erosion  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  executive  branch. 

While  some  contend  that  the  bill  has 
been  Improved  by  the  other  body  I  still 
oppose  it.  Some  state  that  this  only  pro- 
vides for  a  temporary  authority — a  tem- 
porary dictatorship. 

History  shows  that  powers  lost  are 
seldom  regained. 

I  cannot  support  a  further  abdication 
of  the  powers  of  the  Congress — and  giv- 
ing to  OMB  the  power  to  "pick  and 
choose"  at  wiU  the  right  to  select  "pet" 
projects  for  funding  while  denying  others 
on  priorities  set  by  the  Congress. 

The  c(aiference  report  for  these  and 
many  other  reasons  should  be  defeated 
in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  I  sdeld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  some  years  back  the 
great  pressure  to  turn  power  over  to  the 
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President  came  from  the  liberals?  They  I  supported  the  Mahon  ammdment  to  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  oppoae 
wanted  liberal  programs  which  Congress  the  original  House  version  of  this  bill,  this  bill,  and  protect  not  only  the  Con- 
would  not  pass,  and  they  wanted  the  but  the  bill  as  passed  gave  the  Prcaldoit  sUtutlon   but   also   the   rights   of   the 
President  to  be  able  to  get  this  liberal  a  blank  check  to  cut  any  proflnm  he  Congress, 
program  through  quickly.  wished.  I  oppose  the  conference  version  Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr, 

The  liberals  have  come  to  regret  that  as  little  more  than  a  nod  toward  those  Speaker,   the  Washington  Post   article 

with  the  war  In  Vietnam,  as  they  reallwd  of  us  in  both  bodies  who  refused  to  give  has  indicated  that  the  fiscal  year  1973 

that  Congress  by  abdicating  Its  power  the  President  this  blanket  ]?ower.  with  budget    sUtement    Issued    in    January 

allowed  the  President  to  take  us  Into  the  substantive  effect  of  the  bill  before  showed  a  total  of  $174  biUlon  in  uncon- 

Vietnam.  us  being  one  which  would,  again,  au-  troUable    or    relatively    uncontrollable 

I  say  that  the  so-called  cons«^atlve6  thorize  the  President  to  slash  numerous  Items  and  an  additional  $55  billion  In 

are  going  to  see  the  day  when  they  rue  pnw'ams  even  when  a  majority  In  Con-  the    defense    budget    that    presumably 

this  abdication  of  power  by  turning  the  gress  supported  them.  would  not  be  cut,  leaving  only  $17  bll- 

power  to  spend  over  to  the  President.  To    be    specific,    as    this    conference  Uon  from  which  to  make  the  necessary 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  From  what-  agreement  has  been  written,  the  Presl-  $7  billion  reduction.  It  further  assimied 

ever  source  the  abdication  of  power  has  dent  would  be  authorized  to  cut  a  num-  that  most  of  this  $17  billion  is  com- 

come,  it  Is  bad.  ber  of  programs  by  no  nwre  than  20  per-  prised  of  domestic  social  welfare,  health. 

Two  years  ago,  we  saw  a  complete  cent  in  order  to  reduce  his  total  budget  education,  and  pollution  control  pro- 
stopping  of  a  project  approved  by  the  to  a  total  of  $250  billion.  Certain  pro-  grams  and  that  to  get  down  to  the  $250 
public  works  appropriation  in  toto.  Al-  grams,  in  addition,  have  been  "lumped  billion  ceiling  would  require  an  average 
ready  this  year,  they  are  frozen  to  the  together"  Into  categories,  the  total  of  cut  of  about  41  percent  in  all  of  these 
fourth  quarter  on  the  public  works  proj-  which  may  not  be  cut  by  more  than  20  programs. 

ects,  utilising  this  I'^B^u'nftd  authority  percent.  Finally,  six  certain  areas  speci-  This  argument  Is  highly  misleading  be- 
whlch  we  now  propose  to  give  him  on  this  fied  by  the  conference  are  not  to  be  cut  cause  the  categories  specifically  ex- 
legislation,  at  all.  empted  from  the  exisenditure  ceiling  do 

Prom  whatever  source.  It  is  bad  legisla-  what  becomes  clear,  however.  Is  that  not  overlap  with  the    "imcontrollable" 

tion.  the  President  would  be  authorized,  \mder  figiire  listed  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  budg- 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  this  language,  to  cut  100  percent  of  a  et.  In  fact,  the  specifically  exempted  pro- 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle-  specific  item  within  a  category,  provided  grams  total  only  $92.6  billion — 37  per- 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  DtiNCAN).  the  net  reduction  of  the  category  were  cent  of  the  budget — leaving  $157.5  bll- 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  conference  report  not  reduced  by  over  20  percent.  Hon  In  programs  which  would  be  subject 

Indicates  what  veterans'  benefits,  com-  For  instance,  in  a  program  such  as  to  cutback.  It  woud  take  an  average 

pensation,     pension    bwieflts,    hospital  elementary  and  secondary  education,  for  cut  of  4.4  percent  in  these  programs  to 

benefits  are  exempt,  but  it  is  mute  as  which  Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  reduce  total  outlays  by  $7  billion.  The 

far   as   education   benefits,   direct  loan  of  $2.34  billion,  the  President  could  cut  outlays  involved  In  the  items  specifically 

benefits,  and  service-connected  benefits.  &  total  of  almost  $500  million.  However,  exempted  are  as  follows : 

I  wonder  if  these  are  Included.  if  we  vrtshed,  he  could  take  aU  of  the  $500  ri»cal  y*ar  1973  omM^j 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Veterans'  million  froxn,  for  Instance,  title  L  aid  to  Progr»m:                                           BUito^ 

compensation  pension  benefits  and  hos-  educationally    deprived    children,    even        MUit*ry  p»tirBm«nt  pay H.3 

pital  care  are  excluded  from  any  cut  as,  though  that  would  mean  a  cut  of  almost        Vet«r*na  benefits 8.7 

I  believe.  It  Is  the  general  IntenUon  that  one-third  in  that  vital  program.                     socui  secxmty.                     46.0 

any  benefits  administered  by  the  Veter-  Similarly,  the  President  is  enOUed  to       2d^^d° m^S^Sw^       ill 

ans'   Administration   in   terms  of  cash  reduce  the  category  of  "other  manpower  pubUc      sMisUnoe      ir^^r^tV^M^^ 

benefits.  aids" — a  subcategory  of  education  and           gr*nt«  7.8 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  my  manpower  in  the  budget — by  20  percent.  saurcwd  knd  civu  Mi-noe  ntmma&t 

interpretation.  This  entitlement  would  enable  him  to           »tm\utJe« _ «.0 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask.  eliminate  all  funds  for.  for  instance,  the        Judicial  aalaries .12 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Now  let  Equal  Etaiployment  Opportunity  Com-  ,^^ 

me  say,  in  all  that  category  there  never  mission.                                                                  ^*^ ~ 

has  been  any  intention,  we  have  been  Clearly,  the  definition  of  "category"  in  Mr.  PICKLE.  Ifr.  l^>eaker,  I  oppose 

told    by    the    administration,    certainly  the  conference  report  Is  so  broad  as  to  the   conference   report   on   HJl.    16810. 

there  was  never  any  intention  that  these  permit  a  100-percent  reduction  in  specific  When  this  bill  was  before  the  House,  I 

items  would  be  cut  in  any  way,  but  I  sup-  programs,  even  though  the  "category"  is  had  voted  for  the  Mahon  ameodmoit 

pose  it  gave  the  Senate  some  assurance  cut  by  only  20  percent  and  even  though  because  I  thought  the  House  ought  to 

to  put  it  in.  Congress  specifically  voted  the  funds  for  know  where  the  President  intends  to 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  that  program.  make  his  cuts.  On  final  passage  in  the 

Mr.     BYRNES    of     Wisconsin.     Mr.  Finally,  as  if  the  "category"  definition  House  I  voted  for  the  measxire  because  I 

Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for  were  not  already  broad  enough,  the  con-  felt  it  should  be  sent  to  the  other  body 

time.  ference  has  "lumped  together "  certain  and  to  hope  that  a  satisfactory  confo^ 

Mr.  MIT.Tfl  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  categories.  For  Instance,  they  have  com-  enoe  could  be  hdd.  Tikis  report  before  ue 

gentleman  from  New  Yoilc  (Mr.  Rud)  .  blned  vocational  education,  library  com-  now  does  not  satisfy  my  objections  and 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per-  mission  programs,  and  funds  for  the  arts  I  think  it  should  be  opposed, 

mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  and  humanities — three  totally  unrelated  A  oooftuoice  of  problems  have  beset 

pomt  in  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  ex-  categories.  This  combination  means  that.  Congreas,    but   the   so-called    spending 

traneous  matter.)  as  long  as  the  President  does  not  reduce  limit  in  Its  form  before  us  is  the  moat 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op-  the  totals  of  their  budgets  by  more  than  doubtful  uncertainty  of  them  all.  The 

position   to   the   conference  report  on  20  percent,  he  can  cut  as  much  as  he  administration's  proposal  to  set  an  ar- 

H.R.  16810,  the  public  debt  limitation,  wishes  from  a  specific  program.  bltrary  FMeral  spending  celling  for  the 

which  includes  a  limitation  (mi  expendi-  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bUl.  remainder  of  the  1973  fiscal  year  is  a 

tures.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  Is  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^  American  taxpayers  and  It 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  author-  fundamental  constitutional  question  in-  ^^^          ^  violence   to  the  legislative 

Izing  the  Executive  to  make  cuts  In  the  volved  in  these  blanket  grants  of  author-  w_,_-w    _-   ^v,.   oov^Timmt    Whether 

budjet  that  congress  has  carefully  and  Ity  over  what  Is  and  has  always  been  a  ^miji   <rf  j^*   ^J.^^J^^'^ 

painstakingly   prepared,   with   no   con-  congressional  prerogative :  Hie  "power  yo"  »«  »  5^^.°  ,.    «fT^™ 

gressional  action  or  oversight  over  those  of  the  purse."  In  a  time  when  the  im-  moMback.  a  moderate,  or  In  Det^^ 

cuts,  we  are  abdicating  our  responslbili-  balance  between  the  Congress  and  the  a  dose  examination  of  this  ProP«*i 

ties  as  a  separate  branch  of  Govern-  executive  branch  is  growing  wider,  we  in  would  label  it  a  political  hatchet  Job, 

ment  Congreat  miMt  not  broaden  the  gap.  and  certainly  a  bookkeeping  sham 
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If  we  paas  H.R.  16810,  we  allow  the 
President  to  take  o^Lr  responsibilities  and 
rut  back  some  $7  or  W  billion  from  pro- 
p-ams  vital  to  America. 

What  ktnd  of  programs  wUl  be  suf- 
rerlng?  Let  us  Hat  a  few: 

Pood-for-peace. 

State  Department 

Rural  housing. 

Land  management. 

Tlie  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Recreational  programs. 

Hij^-speed  ground  transportation. 

Area  and  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Community  action  programs. 

Model  cities. 

Urban  development  and  plaimtng. 

Low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
aids. 

Aid  to  education. 

Headstart. 

Manpower  training. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission. 

Envelopment  of  health  programs. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Peace  Corps. 

And  I  could  go  on. 

I  hope  these  figures  are  correct.  It  Is 
very  dlfflcult  to  hear  the  figures  tossed 
out  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  to  try  to  interpret  the  statements  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  make 
the  figures  correspond.  This  is  another 
very  important  reason  why  we  should 
have  more  time  to  consider  this  impor- 
tcmt  measure. 

Prom  these  above-named  programs,  it 
Is  obvioios  that  many  of  our  domestic 
problems  uill  suffer  severely  from  these 
cuts.  It  has  been  contended  by  Speaker 
Carl  Albxri  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  programs  of  the  Great 
Society,  Initiated  during  the  term  of  oflQce 
of  President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson,  will 
suffer  the  greatest  cuts  of  all.  These  pro- 
grams have  proven  to  be  worthwhile  and 
beneficial  programs  and  are  the  symbols 
of  the  progressive  area  of  our  times.  If 
we  allow  them  to  be  dismantled  as  this 
bill  might  do,  we  are  actusilly  destroy- 
ing some  of  the  greatest  programs  of  the 
pa.st  decade. 

It  win  be  contended  that  the  programs 
are  being  dismantled  in  the  name  of 
fighting  inflation  and  the  accusation  will 
be  that  K  Is  the  only  way  a  Republican 
President  can  control  the  spending  of  a 
Democratic  Congress.  It  must  be  pointed 
out.  however,  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  this  year  has  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  nearly  i5  billion.  If  we  have 
out  this  budget  $5  billion  it  must  be 
asked,  therefore,  why  we  are  overspend- 
ing— why  w«  are  facing  a  $7  bilUon 
spending  cut.  And  it  also  must  be  asked 
where  did  these  extra  appropriations 
come  from? 

Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  good  portion  of  this  excess  spending 
has  emanated  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — the  very  committee  that  is 
asking  us  to  vote  for  this  measure  today. 
We  have  spent  in  excess  of  $3.3  billion 
on  the  revenue-sharing  bill.  In  addition, 
the  20-pereent  social  security  increase 
and  this  present  social  security  reform 
measure,  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
some  $6  billion,  constitutes  a  very  con- 


siderable sum  of  actual  expenditures,  be- 
cause the  social  security  rates  are  in- 
creased and  because  lOC-percent  funding 
is  made  available  now  to  widows,  and 
because  the  ceiling  of  earnings  has  been 
raised  from  $1,680  to  $2,100.  Just  these 
Items  constitute  under  half  of  the  excess 
spending  that  has  occurred.  But  you  will 
see  that  the  President  will  attack  the 
"Democratic  Congress"  when  in  truth 
the  blUs  that  have  caused  the  greatest 
excess  spending  have  been  those  de- 
manded by  this  administration. 

If  the  President  wants  to  save  money 
and  if  he  is  given  the  authority  to  keep 
spending  at  a  $250  bflUon  level,  then  he 
can  choose  to  make  the  cuts  In  these 
categories  or  at  least  to  make  them  a 
proportionate  cut  along  with  others.  I 
daresay,  though,  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent goes  to  Philadelphia  and  sits  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  he  will  not 
meet  his  responsibilities  to  exercise  cuts 
in  these  areas,  but  rather  will  proclaim 
a  vow  to  keep  us  fiscally  atrong. 

I  also  would  like  to  recap  the  Impact 
of  H.R.  16810  on  other  programs.  For 
example.  In  the  ETlementary  and  Second- 
ady  Education  Act,  title  I  is  designed  to 
aid  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Currently  the  program's  specific 
objective  is  to  Improve  the  achievement 
of  about  8  million  children.  I  do  not  want 
to  slam  the  school  door  shut  on  millions 
of  American  children. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  messenger  boy 
for  the  executive  department  In  the  rural 
areas  of  my  district  to  tell  the  farmers 
that  they  should  reduce  their  standard 
of  living  20  percent  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  to  cut  food  for  peace 
by  20  percent.  Watch  for  heavy  cuts  in 
all  the  domestic  programs  while  the 
favored  programs  wiU  be  kept  Intact.  If 
we  vote  this  spending  limitation  in  Its 
present  form  then  those  who  vote  that 
way  will  lose  their  right  for  legislative 
objections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  need  to  cut  back 
spending  and  under  normal  clrcimi- 
stances  a  spending  limitation  can  be 
achieved.  This  has  been  done  under  other 
Presidents  and  I  have  supported  those 
limitations.  But  the  measure  before  us 
Is  in  violation  of  constitutional  re- 
straints. It  requires  the  President  to 
spend  in  some  su-eas  and  not  in  others 
and  It  gives  him  constitutional  authority 
to  eliminate  a  complete  program  if  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  a  lumped-together 
program  or  In  the  same  category.  This  Is 
not  a  good  privilege  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  It  certainly  is  not  a  wise  thing 
for  the  Congress  to  impose  on  itself. 

GCNERAL    LEAVX 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  sJl  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


\ 


MOTION   TO  KscoMurr   orrxxKD  BT   la.   w^li, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recranmit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Haix  of  Mlsaourl  moves  to  recommit 
the  conference  reF>ort  on  the  bill  (HJt.  16810) 
to  the  coounlttee  ot  conference. 

Mr.  MTTiTiS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  166,  nays  137,  not  voting  128. 
as  foUows: 

[Boll  No.  466] 
TEAS — 166 


Alexander 

Goodllng 

Pettla 

Anderson,  ni. 

Grasso 

Pike 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Grlffln 

Plmle 

Belcher 

Orover 

Powell 

Bennett 

Halpem 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Bergland 

Hamilton 

Price.  Tex. 

Betts 

Hammer - 

Qule 

Bleeter 

Schmidt 

Quillen 

Boland 

Hanley 

RandaU 

Bray 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rhode* 

Breaux 

Harsha 

Robinson.  Va. 

Brotzman 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hints 

Roe 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hogan 

Rogers 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Horton 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Hull 

RostenkoWBkl 

Burke.  Pla. 

Hirtchlnson 

Roy 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jarman 

Ruth 

Byron 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sandman 

Carey.  N.T. 

Jonas 

Satterfleld 

Carlson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Saylor 

Carter 

Jonee,  N.C. 

SchneebeU 

Cederberg 

Keating 

Scott 

Ch«mb«'laln 

Kee 

Sebellus 

Clancy 

Keith 

Shrlver 

Clausen 

Kemp 

Smith.  Iowa 

DonH 

King 

Spence 

Clevelani 

Kyi 

Springer 

CoUler 

Landrtnn 

Staggers 

Colnier 

Latta 

Stanton, 

Oonable 

Lent 

J.  WUUam 

Conover 

Lujan 

Steele 

Coughlln 

McClory 

Stratton 

Oanlel,  Va. 

McClookey 

Stubbtefleld 

Davis.  Oa. 

McCoUlster 

Taylor 

Da  via.  S.C. 

McDade 

Teague,  CaUl. 

de  la  Oarza 

McBwen 

Terry 

Dennis 

McKevltt 

Thone 

Devlne 

McKlnney 

tniman 

Downing 

Mallary 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan 

Mann 

Veysey 

du  Pont 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MazzoU 

Wampter 

Esch 

MUler,  Ohio 

Ware 

Eshleman 

Mills.  Ark. 

Whalley 

PasceU 

Mills.  Md. 

Whltehurst 

Flndley 

Mlnshall 

Wiggins 

Pish 

MlMll 

WUllams 

Flood 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

.  Murphy,  N.T. 

WyUe 

Porsythe 

Myers 

Wyman 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Frellnghuysen 

Nelsen 

Young,  Fla. 

Frenzel 

O'Konskl 

Zlon 

Fuqua 

Patten 

Zwach 

Oaydofl 

Pelly 

Olbbons 

Pepper 
NAYS— 137 

Abzugr 

Ashbrook 

Blaggl 

Adams 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Addabbo 

Asplnall 

Blatnlk 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Brademas 
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Brasco 

BrlnUey 
Burke,  Maaa. 

Burton 

Camp 

Osroey 

Casey,  Te«. 

ceUer 

Cblsholm 

Clark 

OoUlnt.111- 

ConU 

Conyeis 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels,  N  J. 

DeUenbadk 

Dellums 

Dent 

DlggS 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Oallf . 

EUberg 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fraser 
Pulton 
Garmatz 
Gonzales 
Oreen,  Pm. 
Oude 
Hagan 
Hall 

Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 


AbblU 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arands 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Bell 
Bevin 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurlUon,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
ChappeU 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

C<dUns.  Tex. 
Crane 
Curlln 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Denhotan 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dom 


Hays 

Posce 

Htcblsr,  W.  Vs.  Prlos,  Dl. 

Heinz 

Bitttsel 

Blslstoskl 

Barlck 

Bses 

Bloks,  Wash. 

Bstd 

HoUAiM 

Brass 

Uuag»U 

Klagle 

Jacobs 

Roberts 

Johnson.  Cam 

Bodlno 

Karth 

Bosentbsl 

Kastenmeler 

Roush 

Kazen 

Rousselot 

Kluesynskl 

Roybal 

Kyro* 

StOermaln 

L*ad  grebe 

ear  banes 

LeggeU 

Scherle 

Lennon 

Schener 

Long.  Md. 

Schmtts 

McCuUoch 

Schwengsl 

McFaU 

Selberling 

MaodonAld, 

Slkes 

Mass. 

Skublts 

Madden 

Slack 

Mahon 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Matbls.aa. 

Stanton. 

Metcalfe 

James  V. 

MUler.  Caltf. 

Steed 

Mlnlab 

Stokes 

Mink 

Stuckey 

MltcheU 

Sullivan 

Moorhead 

Teague,  Tex. 

Morgan 

Tleman 

Moshsr 

Vanlk 

Murphy,  m. 

Whalen 

Nedzl 

White 

Nix 

Whltten 

Obey 

WUson. 

O'Bars 

Charles  H. 

O'Nein 

Wright 

Yatas 

Perkins 

Toting,  Tex. 

Pickle 

Zahlockl 
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Dow 

Martin 

Dowdy 

Matsunaga 

Dwyer 

Mayne 

Edmondson 

Meeds 

Erlenbom 

Mriober 

Evans,  Colo. 

Michel 

Fisher 

Mikva 

Flowers 

Mollohan 

Plynt 

Monagan 

Prey 

Moss 

OallflanaklB 

Nichols 

Gallagher 

Patman 

Qettya 

Peyser 

Oialmo 

PodeU 

Ooldwater 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Gray 

Pudnskl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pur  cell 

Ortfflths 

Railsbaek 

QroSB 

Roncallo 

Qvbmt 

Booney.  N.T. 

Haley 

Runnels 

Hanna 

Ruppe 

Hansen.  Wash.   Shipley 

Harvey 

StMMp 

Hastliigs 

auk 

H*bert 

Smith.  N.T. 

Henderson 

Snyder 

Hosmer 

Stelger.  Arls. 

Howard 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Hxmt 

Stephens 

Ichord 

Symington 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Taloott 

Koch 

Thompson.  Os. 

KiiykendaU 

Thompson,  N.J 

Link 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Uoyd 

tJdall 

Loi^,  La. 

Van  Deerlln 

McClure 

Waggonner 

McCormack 

Waldle 

McDonald, 

Wldnall 

Mich. 

Wilson,  Bob 

McKay 

Winn 

McB4111an 

Wolff 

MallUard 

Wyatt 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 

The  Clerk  aniiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Melcher  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  ag&^ist. 

"S&.  Bevlll  tot.  with  Mr.  WoUT  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  CafTery  against. 
-     Mrs.   Orlfflttas  for,  wtth   lAr.  Buzllson   of 
Klflsoarl  ag«tnst. 

uxvm ssas— Partas- 


Mr.    Burleson    of    Texas    for,    with    Mr. 
Waldls  s«»tnst. 
Mr.  Cabsn  (or,  with  Mr.  BkUUo  acalaat. 
Mr.  Bunt  for.  with  Mr.  Moss  agalnk. 
Mr.  HosmH-  for,  with  Mr.  Mon*g»n  agAlnst. 
Mi.  ArwKU  for,  with  Mr.  Link  afAlnst. 
Mr.  Bob  WUson  for,  with  Mr.  Matsuna«a 
against. 
Mr.  WKtrtaU  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 
Mr.  IliomBon  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Koch  against. 

Mr.  Outoer  for.  with  Mr.  Blanton  against. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for.  witti 
Mr.  OhappsU  against. 
Mr.  Baker  for.  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 
Mr.  Archer  for,  with  Mr.  Aspln  against. 
Mr.    Broomfleld    for,    with    Mr.    Brooks 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Danlelson  sgalnst. 
Mr.     RstlwhTk     for,    with     Mr.     Dslansy 
a«alnst. 

Mr.  Peyser  for.  with  Mr.  Mikva  against. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wlsccknsin  for,  with  Mr.  Dow 
against. 

Mr.    Dickinson    for,    with    Mr.    Roncallo 
against. 

Mr.   Erlenbom   for,    with    Mr.    Henderson 
against. 
Mr.  Prey  for.  with  Mr.  McCormack  against. 
Mr.   Ooldwater  for,   with   Mr.   Rooosy  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  for,  with  Mr.  PodeU  against. 
Mr.     Hastings     for,     with     Mr.     Puclnskl 
against. 

Mr.    Kuykendall    for,    with    Mr.    Patman 
against. 

Mr.    Ichord   for.   with   Mr.    Pryor   of   Ar- 
kansas against. 

Ml.  Jones  of  Tennessee  iot,  with  Mr.  Van 
Deerlln  against. 

Mr.  MaUllard  for,  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 
Mr.     Pisher     for,     with     Mr.     Symington 
against. 

Mr.    Brown   of    Ohio   for.    with    Mr.    Slsk 
against. 
Mr.  Buppe  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 
Mr.    Shoup    for,    with    Mr.    Edmondson 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Denhdm  against. 

Mr.  Mayne  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 
Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Abouresk  against. 
Mr.  IXirn  for,  with  iti.  Byrass  of  Penn- 
sylvania agaixist. 

Mr.     nowers    for,     with     Mr.     Gallagher 
against. 
Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy  agialnst. 
Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 
Mr.     Snyder    for,     with     Mr     Blackbnm 
against. 

Mr.   Smith   ot   New   York   for.   with    Mr. 
Crane  against. 
Mr.  Wyatt  for.  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl  asAinst. 
Mr.  Oialmo  for.  with  Mr.  Meeds  of  CaU- 
fomla  against. 

Mr.  Cnrlln  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  at  Call- 
fonda  against. 

Until  further  notice 
Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  McOomald  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 
Mr.  Brans  of  Colorado  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneeeee  with  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  BAbert  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Wacgonner  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arisona. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeor- 

gl*- 
Mr.  Howard  with  iti.  Ijong  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Oalinanakis. 

Messrs.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  and 
TERRY  changed  thrir  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

.nU: 


Mr  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
-yea"  to  *'n«y." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounoed 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AjoHDacsirr   vf  pTWXiswmwi  '^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sanate  amandmant  No.  10:  Page  6,  after 
line  4.  Insert: 

TTTUB  VI— MISCKLLAIttOtJS   PBOVTSIONB 
aMoroicurr  to  masAL-sxarx  wxtkkbmd  dh- 

KxrLOTMsin  coMFBiraftTxoif  scr  ov  isto 

8k:.  601.  6«rtion  303  (a)  (2)  of  the  Federal- 
Stats  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tlcm  Act  of  1070  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "Ef- 
fective with  respect  to  eompensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  before 
July  1.  1973,  and  b«^nnlng  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentencs  (or,  if  later, 
the  date  established  pursuant  to  State  law) , 
the  Stats  may  by  law  provide  that  the  detar- 
mination  of  whether  there  has  been  a  State 
•on'  or  'off'  indicator  beginning  or  ending  any 
extended  benefft  period  shaU  be  made  under 
this  subsection  as  If  paragraph  (1)  did  not 
contain  subparagraph  (A)  thereof  and  as  if 
paragra{di  (1)  of  aecUon  303(b)  did  not  ooo- 
taln  subparagraph  (B)  thersoT.-. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
uonoN  orrxaxo  sr  m.  uxixs  or  asxamsas 

Mr.  MTTT/^  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MIU.S  of  Arkansas  mores  that  the 
HoiMe  recede  from  iu  disagreement  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  numbered  10  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  the  foaowlng  amendment: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the  foUov- 
Ing: 

TTTLB    V— MI6CBliJU«008    PROVISIONS 
AjfXMDiixirr  TO  FBastAL^SiATS  Kstxmbbd  T7*- 

ruruomtxin  CoicrKwaATioiv  Act  or  IffT© 

Ssc.  801.  Seclon  303  (e)  (3)  of  the  FW- 
eral -State  Extended  Unemployment  Oom- 
pensaUon  Aet  at  1B70.  is  amended  \»y  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  ftaowtog  new  sen- 
tence: "Eflscttv*  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion for  weeks  at  tmoaiplornMnt  begligilnB 
before  Jtily  1,  1B78,  and  beginning  aftar  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence  (or.  If 
later,  the  date  established  pursuant  to  State 
law) ,  the  State  may  by  law  provide  that  the 
determination  of  whether  there  has  been  a 
State  "off"  Indicator  ending  any  extended 
bana&t  period  shaU  bt  mad*  under  thte  sub- 
section as  if  paragraph  (1)  did  not  contain 
subparagraph  (A)  thereof." 

Mr.  MTTJfl  of  Arkansas  cdurlng  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nx>ilon  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rscoac: 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? ;1> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UILL£  of  ArkansK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  amendment  that  was  txit  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  "iPt*^  of   HJi. 

ii  tciJ 
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19810  atnce  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Ftdaral-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  there  was  nothli^g  the  con- 
ference committee  could  do  but  brln« 
this  amendment  back  In  disagreement. 
In  the  conference  we  discussed  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  we  dlscuased  the 
motion  that  I  have  just  submitted. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a 
temporary  amendment  to  the  Extended 
Unemployment  Ccxnpensatlon  Act  which 
would  have  cost  $350  to  $450  mininn  in 
State  and  Federal  funds.  The  Federal 
cost  alone  would  have  been  $175  to  $225 
mUhon.  The  amendment  contained  in 
the  motion  I  have  made  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $180  to  $202  minion  in  total 
funds,  inV-i^vdlTtg  both  Federal  uid  State. 
or  an  estimated  $30  to  $101  million  in 
Federal  funds. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  moment  to  explain 
the  amendment.  UtKler  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  at  1970.  extended  benefits  are  paid 
to  workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
bencAts  under  a  State  program  or  one 
of  the  Federal  programs  which  provide 
for  the  payment  oi  unemployment  com- 
pensation. TlMae  extended  benefits  may 
be  paid,  however,  only  during  am  "ex- 
tended benefit  period."  An  extended 
period  can  exist  either  (m  a  national  or 
a  State  level  if  certain  conditions  are 
met.  A  national  extended  benefit  period 
begins  in  aU  States  with  the  third  week 
after  tlie  week  in  which  Insured  unem- 
ployment for  an  States  equals  or  exceeds 
4.5  percoit.  A  national  extended  bene- 
fit period  remains  in  existence  until  the 
third  week  after  there  is  a  national  "off" 
Indicator;  that  is.  the  week  the  rate  of 
Insured  unemployment  natksially  falls 
below  4.5  percent. 

The  extended  benefits  can  be  paid  in  a 
single  State  beginning  with  the  third 
week  after  there  is  a  State  "on"  indicator 
and  ending  with  the  third  week  after 
there  is  both  a  national  and  State  "off" 
indicator. 

Thfcre  Is  a  State  "on"  indicator  for  a 
week  if  the  insured  unemployment  rate  in 
the  ^ate  for  a  moving  13-week  period, 
first,  equaled  or  exceeded  120  percent  of 
the  average  of  such  rates  for  the  corre- 
sponding 13-week  periods  in  the  preced- 
ing 2  calendar  years,  and  second, 
eqiialed  or  exceeded  4  percent.  There  Is 
a  State  "att"  indicator  for  a  week  if 
rtther  of  these  conditions  was  not  satis- 
fied. 

The  amendment  contained  In  my  mo- 
tion would  permit  the  States  until  July 
1.  1973.  to  disregard  the  120-percent  re- 
qulremMit  which  I  lust  mentioned  in  ap- 
plying the  State  "off"  indicator. 

This  120 -percent  requirement  was  In- 
corporated into  the  law  to  preserve  the 
concept  that  extended  benefits  would  be 
payable  only  in  periods  when  unemploy- 
ment rates  were  higher  than  normal.  It 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  program 
from  bee<xntng  operative  every  year  in 
a  State  where  seasonal  industries  pro- 
duce a  high  rate  of  unemployment  for 
a  relatively  short  period  as  a  normal 
consequence  of  seasonality  and  to  pre- 
vent the  program  from  becoming  opera- 
tive on  a  permanent  baste  in  a  State 
where  the  normal  unemployment  rate 
exceeds  4  percent. 


For  the  purposes  of  the  State  "on" 
Indicator,  the  120-percent  factor  has  sat- 
isfactorily achieved  its  intended  pur- 
pose. With  respect  to  the  State  "off"  in- 
dicator, however,  its  operation  has  proved 
to  be  defective  when  periods  of  high  un- 
employment last  for  more  than  2  years, 
as  they  have  in  some  States  since  the 
extended  benefits  program  was  enacted 
into  law  When  this  happens,  the  rate  of 
Insured  unemployment,  however  high, 
must  continue  to  get  worse  In  order  to 
meet  the  120- percent  requirement  and 
keep  the  extended  benefits  program  op- 
erating in  a  State.  The  program  trig- 
gered "off"  for  example  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  extended  benefits  ceased 
to  be  payable  after  April  1,  1972,  in  that 
State  despite  an  insured  unemployment 
rate  of  12  percent  at  that  time. 

The  anomalous  results  of  the  operation 
of  the  120-percent  reqiiirement  were  not 
foreseen  when  the  legislation  was  en- 
acted. It  was  not  expected  that  imem- 
ployment  would  remain  as  high  as  it  has 
in  certain  States  for  as  long  as  it  has. 

The  amendment  contained  in  my  mo- 
tion provides  that  a  State  may  disregard 
the  120-percent  requirement  in  deter- 
mining whether  there  Is  a  State  "oft"  in- 
dicator during  the  period  after  enact- 
ment until  the  last  week  beginning  be- 
fore July  1.  1973.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  have  permitted  the  States  to  dis- 
regard the  120-percent  requirement  in 
both  the  State  "on"  indicator  and  the 
State  "off"  indicator,  and  in  addition 
would  have  suspended  the  application 
of  a  requirement  of  the  law  that  there  be 
a  mlnlgiimi  13-week  hiatus  between  ex- 
tended benefit  periods. 

According  to  information  received  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Latx>r  from  the 
States,  there  are  10  States  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  amendment.  They  are : 
Alaska.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mictiigan. 
Nevada.  New  Jersey.  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  Washington.  The 
cost  estimate  which  I  mentioned  earlier, 
that  Is  the  total  cost  of  $160  to  $202  mil- 
lion with  the  Federal  share  $80  to  $101 
million,  assumes  that  each  of  these 
States  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
amendment  and  enacts  legislation  sta- 
pending  the  120-percent  requirement  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment. 
Since  it  is  hardly  likely  that  all  of  the 
States  will  act  in  this  manner,  the  actual 
cost  of  the  legislation  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  these  estimated 
amounts.  The  number  of  beneficiaries 
that  woulc:  be  affected  if  all  of  the  States 
took  full  advantage  of  the  authority 
provided  them  In  the  amendment  would 
be  approximately  300,000  to  380,000  un- 
employed persons. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  a  bill 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  considered  and  ordered  reported 
in  August  of  this  year— H.R.  15824.  At 
the  time  the  committee  took  action  on 
this  bill,  the  situation  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  it  is  today,  and  we  were  told 
then  that  it  would  have  affected  more 
States  than  are  expected  no^^  to  be 
affected  by  this  amendment.  According 
to  the  estimates  that  were  made  in  Aug- 
ust, there  were  three  additional  States 
that  were  expected  to  be  affected  by  the 
legislation.  These  States  are  California, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.  Since  that 


time,  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
has  declined  in  those  three  States  more 
than  it  was  expected  to.  We  are  now  told 
that  the  izisured  unemoloyment  rate 
dropped  below  4  percent  as  of  September 
30  in  California  and  New  York  and  is  ex- 
pected to  drop  below  4  percent  as  of 
October  14  or  October  21  when  the  final 
data  for  these  weeks  is  eomjjiled.  These 
States  would,  therefore,  not  he  affected 
by  the  amendment  since  a  State  is  re- 
quired to  continue  to  have  an  insured 
unemplojrment  rate  of  4  percent  or  more 
to  keep  the  extended  benefits  program 
in  operation,  and  the  legislation  does 
not  modify  this  requirement. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  motion. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  first  instance  it  was  my  feeling 
that  this  amendment  should  be  exposed. 
I  still  liave  very  serious  misgivings  with 
respect  to  it,  but  quite  frankly,  it  has 
to  be  aclmowledged  that  there  are  some 
States  where  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ing level  of  liigh  unemployment.  In  these 
instances,  although  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment may  remain  relatively  hiigh,  the 
extended  benefits  program  triggers  off 
because  unemployment  is  not  120  percent 
liigher  than  the  corresponding  period 
during  the  2  preceding  years.  Due  to 
this,  the  Federal -State  extended  benefits 
program  is  not  available  in  those  States. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
suspends  the  120-percent  trigger  only 
through  June  30  of  this  fiscal  year.  Also 
the  suspension  will  require  the  States  to 
adopt  implementing  legislation  and  they 
will  pay  one-half  of  the  benefit  costs. 
These  factors  lead  me  to  a  feeling  that 
we  shotild  not  oppose  this  amoidment  at 
this  time. 

It  is  probably  the  course  of  wisdom  to 
recognize  the  plight  of  the  imemployed 
in  the  States  affected,  and  to  go  along 
with  the  Senate  amendment.  I  would  say, 
though,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  thought  we 
eliminated  the  practice  of  enacting  ad 
hoc  unemployment  compensation  legis- 
lation to  take  care  of  temporary  emer- 
gencies when  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee developed  the  Federal -States  ex- 
tended benefits  program  included  in  the 
Employment  Security  Amendments  Act 
of  1970.  I  thought  that  that  legislation 
was  to  take  care  of  these  kinds  of 
situations. 

Yet,  since  enacting  that  legislation,  ad 
hoc  amendments  have  been  enacted  on 
three  separate  occasions  to  deal  with 
special  circrmistances.  When  next  June 
30  comes  around,  I  hope  we  will  develop 
and  enact  improvements  on  a  permanent 
basis  if  changes  are  desirable,  rather 
than  eroding  a  soimd  system  through  a 
series  of  omnibus  amendments  to  deal 
with  temporary  expedients. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MTT.Tf^  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  befriended 
me.  Now  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, the  Honorable  John  W.  BTitms, 
is  about  to  retire  after  28  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service.  I  am  consoled  only 
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by  the  fbct  that  we  both  feel  as  young  and 
vigorous  aeetvar. 

The  contrlhutioaa  of  JoHir  Biniraa  to 
bis  country,  throogii  hie  sklUful  and  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  role  aa  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  simply  defy  my  ability 
to  repeat  here.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
giant  legialatom  of  our  time.  Formidable 
in  debate,  imequallad  in  conference,  and 
universally  respected  for  his  integrity 
and  intelligence,  John  Btbnis  has  I^ 
a  lasting  imprint  on  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  postwar  period.  He  has  been  a 
counsellor  of  Presidents  but  more  impor- 
tantly a  great  and  good  friend  to  ail  of 

us. 

Personally,  I  know  that  old  friends  are 
the  best  friends  and  I  know  that  I  am 
only  loaing  a  colleague,  not  a  friend.  My 
wife  Betty  and  I  wish  for  John  emd 
Bobbie  every  good  fortune  in  the  future. 

Mr.  i^rn.iA  at  Arkansas.  Mr.  l%?eaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offeree  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Muxs) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  724.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  B«pre- 
sentatlvee  to  make  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment of  H  JS.  1  ■ 


The  message  also  announced  tiiat  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvements  in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  their 
operatiiig  effectiveness,  to  replace  tiie 
existing  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  trtUning  to 
Imtwwve  tto  flVHtty  for  employmoit  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  sunendments  in 
wliich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  Kaaae  ot  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

BLK.  10030.  An  kct  to  amend  title  37,  United 
St»t«B  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  for 
special  pay  for  nuolear-qualtfled  naval  sub- 
marine offloets,  authorise  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear-quallfled  naval  mufaoe  offloaiB,  and 
provld*  apedal  pay  to  certain  nucXaar>tralned 
and  quaUfled  enlisted  mambara  of  the  naval 
servioe  who  agree  to  reenllst.  and  for  other 
purp 


CONFBREMCB     BBPOBT      ON      HJl. 
1467.  PBOiaONAL  EXEMPTIONS  OP 
AMERICAN  SAMOANB 
Mr.  MTr.Tit  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate conslderatlan  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  1487)  to  amend 
the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 
respect  to  personal  exemptions  in  ttie 
case  of  American  Samoans. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    SFEABXR.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  an  Ways  and  Means  would 
describe  the  various  provisions  of  the 
c(Hifer«ice  report  and  also  advise  the 
House  as  to  the  loss  of  revenue,  the  effect 
on  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  UJLIS.  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  As  my  friend 
from  Ohio  knows,  the  American  Samoan 
provision  was  contained  in  the  bill  of  the 
gmtlewoman  from  Hawaii  iMrs.  Mnnc), 
which  passed  the  House  by  unanimous 
consoit.  It  involves  a  loss  of  less  than 
$100,000  a  year. 

The  bill,  H.R.  1487,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  extends  the  present  law  definition 
of  a  "dependent"  for  purposes  of  claim- 
ing an  income  tax  personal  exemption 
to  include  "nationals"  of  the  United 
States  who  othervrtse  would  qualify  as 
dependents  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
ace  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  In 
practice,  these  changes  will  have  appli- 
cation only  to  American  Samoans.  The 
Senate  aoc^ted  this  House-passed  im>- 
vision  «'h«mg<"g  only  the  effective  date, 
mtMrtng  it  apply  to  taxable  years  start- 
ing after  1971  rather  than  after  1970. 

The  Senate  has  also  added  five  other 
amaTirimwntji  t»  the  bill.  The  conferees 
accepted  three  of  these  amendments  and 
tejeotad  two. 

The  first  amendmuit  rejected  by  the 
ooDlettea  relates  to  gxiaranteed  renew- 
able life,  health,  and  accident  insurance 
contracts  of  life  Insurance  companies. 
The  second  amendmmt  which  the  con- 
ferees disagreed  to  relates  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  provision  in  the  1971 
Revenue  Act  dealing  with  the  minimum 
tax  in  the  case  of  capital  gains  and  stock 
option  income  attributable  to  fordgn 
sources,  m  rejecting  these  ammdmenta, 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  it  was  not 
because  of  any  fundamental  disagree- 
ment with  the  provialons  but  rather  be- 
cause there  was  not  time  for  the  House 
conferees  to  fully  explore  the  technicali- 
ties involved  in  them. 

The  first  amendment  accepted  by  the 
conferees  relates  to  the  estate  tax  treats 
ment  of  annuities  in  community  prop- 
erty States.  This  amendment  removes  a 
discrimination  in  existing  estate  tax  law 
against  spouses  of  employees  in  com- 
munity property  States  who  die  before 
the  employee  spouse.  Generally,  an  es- 
tate tax  exclusion  is  provided  for  the 
Iiroportian  of  the  value  of  a  survivor 
annuity  representing  the  contributions 
of  the  employer.  In  a  common  law  State 


where  the  nonemployee — often  the 
wife— dies  first,  no  value  representing 
the  employer's  contribution  is  included 
in  her  estate  tax  base.  However,  in  a 
communitar  property  State,  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  community  property 
laws,  half  of  the  value  of  the  annuity  in 
such  a  case  is  included  in  the  estate  tax 
base  of  the  nonemployee  spouse,  even 
though  attributable  to  employer  con- 
tributions. This  amendment  avarxanes 
this  discrimination  against  nonemployee 
sffonuM  in  community  property  States. 

Hie  secoiul  amendment  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  extends  through  the  end  of 
this  year  the  provision  of  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958  which  provides 
that  a  deduction  for  accrued  vacation 
pay  is  not  to  be  denied  solely  because 
the  liability  for  it  to  a  specific  person 
has  not  been  fixed  or  because  the  liabilltj' 
with  respect  to  each  individual  cannot  be 
computed  with  reasonsUjle  accuracy.  This 
is  a  continuation  for  2  more  years  of  the 
treatment  wliich  has  been  available  for 
taxable  years  ending  before  January  1. 
1971.  It  is  necessary  If  corporation  which 
have  been  on  an  accnial  basis  for  past 
years  are  not  to  be  denied  all  deductions 
for  vacation  pay  in  the  current  year. 

■nie  third  and  final  amendment. 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  relates  to  the 
dediicUon  of  a  portion  of  a  State  tax 
on  motor  vehicles  in  the  case  where  the 
tax  rate  is  higher  than  the  general  sales 
tax  rate.  Under  present  law.  State  taxee 
on  motor  vrfiiclee  are  deductible  where 
that  tax  is  at  the  same  rate  as — or  at  a 
lower  rate  than— the  State's  general  sales 
tax.  However,  where  the  State  tax  on 
motor  v^iicles  is  Imposed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  general  sales  tax  rate,  the  en- 
tire tax  Is  nondeductible.  The  S«iat« 
amendment  permits  a  deduction  of  the 
portion  of  the  taxes  on  motor  vehicles 
which  Is  equal  to  the  general  sales  tax 
rate.  This  amendment  is  applicable  to 
the  State  tax  on  motor  vehicles  imposed 
by  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  whether 
there  is  any  plan  to  bring  up  any  of  the 
other  bills  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Ust  for  action? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Ariunsas.  No.  there  is 
no  plan.  Two  or  three  of  them  ought  to 
pass.  It  is  not  a  life  and  death  matter. 
Actually,  there  is  a  bill  dealing  with 
Guam,  as  to  which  I  am  pressed  by  cer- 
tain meml>er8  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affsdrs.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  and  others  would  look  at  it, 
because  it  is  eminently'  fair  for  citizens 
of  Guam.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  it, 
I  will  call  it  up. 

Beyond  that,  I  do  not  l>elieve  there  is 
any  need  to  call  the  others  up.  I  will  have 
a  request  in  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  bill 
from  the  Speaker's  table.  HJl.  7677.  with 
a  number  of  amendments.  I  understand 
my  request  to  serui  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence will  be  objected  to;  and  I  do  not 
care. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsoi  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MILUS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
]  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
cunt  of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu 

$the  report^ 

The  3PKAKER.  Is  there  objectioaa  to 
^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
l:ansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
^ee  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today.) 
Mr    MHUB  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
planation given,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
iiat  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
Kuisidered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ^TTT.TJt  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
Terence  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^___ 

REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON 
H.R.  7577,  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  MTT.T.fl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  7577) 
to  amend  section  3306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  conference  report  on  this  bUl, 
H.R.  7577.  because  it  contains  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal -State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  which  is 
contrary  to  an  amendment  to  that  same 
legislation  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  debt  ceUing  bill,  H.R.  18810,  which 
the  House  just  adopted. 

The  amendment  contained  in  HJl. 
7577  is  too  extreme  a  departure  from  the 
original  concept  of  the  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  It  is  much 
broader  than  the  amendment  adopted  as 
part  of  the  conference  report  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  If  the  House  had  approved 
the  amendment  contained  in  this  bill,  it 
would  have  been  In  the  tmomalous  posi- 
tion of  taking  action  to  amend  the  same 
provisions  of  law  in  two  contrary  ways. 


of  the  naval  service  who  agree  to  reenlist, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  conoir  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

lie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  the  line  following  line  9. 
insert: 

3*0.  2.  The  provlaloiM  of  section  7545(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  gift  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  prior 
to  January  1.  1973,  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  the  city  of  ClUton  Forge,  Virginia, 
of  a  Baldwin  steam  locomotive  (No.  606) 
which  la  no  longer  needed  by  the  Navy  and 
which  has  oert&ln  hUtorical  significance  for 
the  city  of  ClUton  Porge.  Virginia. 


SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  NUCLEAR-QUALI- 
FIED NAVAL  PERSONNEL 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bin  'HJl.  16925)  to 
amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  authority  for  special  pay  for 
nuclear-qualifled  naval  submarine  offi- 
cers, authorize  special  pay  for  nuclear- 
qualified  naval  surface  officers,  and  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  certain  nuciear- 
tramed  and  qualified  enlisted  members 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  11,  1972,  the  House  passed  HJl. 
18925.  a  bill  designed  to  continue  for  2 
additional  years  the  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear qualified  submarine  officers  who 
contractually  agree  to  remam  beyond 
their  minimum  obligated  service,  to 
authorize  special  pay  for  nuclear  quali- 
fied naval  surface  officers  who  agree  to 
continue  service  m  that  field  beyond 
their  obligated  tour  of  duty,  and  to  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  certain  nuclear 
trained  and  qualified  enlisted  members 
of  the  naval  service  who  agree  to  reenlist. 
The  authority  is  provided  to  run  through 
June  30.  1975. 

Ttie  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
without  objection. 

The  Senate  today  passed  HJl.  16925 
and  agreed  to  all  its  provisions  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  However,  because  of 
the  press  of  legislative  business  and  the 
pending  termination  of  the  session,  the 
Senate  added  a  minor  amendment. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
subject  matter  of  the  House  passed  bill 
but  Is  concerned  with  a  completely  new 
subject  matter.  Briefly,  the  amendment 
simply  waives  the  30-day  waiting  period 
required  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  7545,  relating  to  the  trans- 
fer of  obsolete  and  surplus  property. 

Senator  Spong  of  Virginia  has  received 
a  commitment  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  transfer  an  obsolete  locomo- 
tive to  the  city  of  Clifton  Forge.  Va. 
However,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  which  I  have  just  cited,  prior 
notice  must  be  made  to  the  Congress  and 
such  notice  must  remain  before  the  Con- 
gress for  30  consecutive  days  before  the 
transfer  can  be  completed. 

The  amendment  therefore  simply 
waives  this  30-day  waiting  period. 

The  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
other  body  and  accepted  without  objec- 
tion. I  trust  this  body  will  do  the  same. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnots? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg  the 
rtght  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  which  I 
serve:  Does  the  gentleman  think  that 
this  amendment,  as  added  aa'  in  the 
other  body,  is  germane  to  the  House- 
passed  legislation? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nnnols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  amendment  that  is 
more  not  germane  than  this  particular 
amendment, 


Mr.  HALL,  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW 
wonder  how  that  could  be  true. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnals.  There  is  basi- 
cally no  change  from  the  previous  mtent 
ol  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  important  than  the  re- 
tention of  personnel  who  have  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  spent 
on  their  training  in  special  weapons  and 
in  the  handling  and  use  thereof,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  less  important  than 
whether  ClUton  Porge,  Va.,  gets  a  little 
old  used  Navy  surplus  locomotive  or  not, 
but  I'm  glad  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  gomg  to 
make  the  potat  of  order,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CARILLON  FOR 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT 
SANTA  BARBARA 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Spe«Ucer, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (HJl.  4678) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  caril- 
lon for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(1)  Page  1.  Une  7,  strike  out  "blU"  and 
Insert:  Act 

(2)  Page  1,  after  line  9.  Inaert: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the 
appMidlx  to  the  "Tartfr  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (1»  VS.C.  1208)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  item  907.46  the 
following  new  item: " 


No  On  or 

chant*       btfor* 
JuM 

im. 


"  907.50    Caprolictam  FrM 

monsnisr  i* 
watar  selation 
(provided  for  in 
Item  *O3.70. 
part  IB. 
schadula  4) 

(b)  The  Gunendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sliall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
custoihs  officer  concerned  on  or  befoi*  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
at  any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  August  16,  1972, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  wo\ild  have 
been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  applied  to  such  entry  ox 
withdrawal. 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  rellqui- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  been  made  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  Page  1,  aft«r  line  3,  insert: 

a»o.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  general  head- 
not*  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedtile*  of  the  United 
States  (19  UJ3.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  strtlt- 
ing  out  "Except  as  provided  in  headnote  6 
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of  schedule  7,  part  2,  subpart  E.  except  M 
provided  in  headnote  4  of  sohatfule  7,  part  7. 
subpart  A,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Bx- 
oept  as  provldad  la  headnot*  1  of  ootMdul*  3, 
part  3,  subpart  C,  In  headnoU  6  of  sobMtuIe 
7,  part  3.  subpart  E,  and  in  headnoU  4  of 
acbeduls  7,  part  7,  subpart  A, ". 

(b)  Schedule  8.  part  3,  subpart  O  of  Um 
Tariff  Schedule*  of  the  UxUted  States  U 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  headnote 
after  the  subpart  caption: 

"Subpart  O  headnote: 

"1.  Products  of  Insular  Posseesloos. — (a) 
Except  a«  provided  in  subparagraph  (b)  o< 
this  headnote.  any  fabric  of  a  kUtd  provided 
for  in  item  330.&O,  336.66.  or  330.60.  which  Is 
the  prodtict  of  an  Insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  outside  the  customa  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  which  wa*  im- 
ported into  such  Insular  posseealoa  aa  a  fabric 
for  further  processing,  shall  be  subject  to 
duty  at  the  rate  i^pltcabks  thereto  under  Item 
336.50,  336.56.  or  336.60  with  respect  to  the 
country  piroduclng  the  fabric  which  was  im- 
ported into  the  insular  possession. 

"(b)  If  the  requirements  for  free  entry 
set  forth  In  general  headnote  3(a)  are  cooa- 
plied  with,  fabrics,  not  exceeding  60  Inches 
in  width,  provided  for  In  Items  336.60.  336.66. 
and  336.60.  which  ars  tbs  prodtiot  of  va.  In- 
sular possession  of  the  United  States  out- 
side the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  which  were  Imported  into  such 
insular  possessions  as  a  fabric  for  furthar 
processing  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
but  the  total  quantity  of  such  articles  en- 
tered free  of  duty  during  each  calendar  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  quantities  specified  be- 
low: 

"Calendar  year :  Quantity  (linear  yards) 

1972 2.500,000  (or,  if  greater,  the 

quantity  entered  during 
1972  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  headnote ) . 

1973 2,000.000. 

1974 1,500.000. 

1975     and     each 
subsequent 
calendar  year.-   1,000.000." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  carillon  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara,  and  for  other  purpoees." 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendments,  since  I  have  asked  that  the 
House  not  agree  to  them,  be  dispensed 
with  EUid  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

The  SFEAEaiR.  Is  there  objectltm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  dis- 
agreed to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DBVELOF- 
MENT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  ASPTNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  10751)  to 
establish  the  Pennsylvania  Avmue  De- 
velopment Corporation,  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  carrying  out  of  a  devel- 
opment plan  for  Geitain  areas  b^weeo 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to 
f luther  the  purposes  for  which  the  Penn- 


sylTttolA  Avenue  Najtiooal  Hlstorle  Site 
was  tVtf%r^*-«rt|  and  for  other  purpoaee, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
consider  the  Seoato  ameodments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  6  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  do  obiection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment  No. 
1,  as  follows: 

(1)  Page  10,  etrUu  out  aU  after  llae  21 
over  to  and  Including  "Representatives."  In 
line  14  on  page  11  and  Insert: 

(c)  After  the  proposed  development  plan 
has  been  completed  and  approved  by  tlie 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation,  It 
shaU  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, virithin  ninety  days,  shall  notify  the 
Corporation  of  his  c^proval  or  recommended 
modifications  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
compatlbUlty  of  the  proposed  plan  with  his 
responsibilities  for  the  administration,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  areas  with- 
in the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National  His- 
toric Site.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  within  ninety  days,  shall  con- 
sult with  the  National  Coital  Planning 
Commlaslon.  shall  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  proposed  plan,  and  shall  notify  the  Cor- 
poration of  his  approval  or  recommended 
modtttcations:  Provided,  That  in  the  event 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Commissioner  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
has  not  notified  the  Corporation  of  his  ap- 
proval or  recommended  modifications  of  the 
proposed  plan  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  submission,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  approved  the  proposed  plan. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  recommended  modifications 
of  the  proposed  plan,  the  Corporation  within 
one  himdred  and  twenty  days  of  the  original 
submission  of  the  plan  shall  consult  with 
them  regarding  such  modifications  and  shall 
prepare  a  final  development  pdan  which  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Rei>re- 
sentatlves. 

M  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  not  approved  the  final  development  plan, 
the  transmittal  shall  Include  a  specification 
of  the  areas  of  difference,  the  modifications 
suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  views  of  the  Corporation  thereon. 

MOTION    OTWXMXD    BT    MS.    ASPINAU. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mx.  AayiNAio,  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur In  Senate  smendment  No.  1  with  an 
amendment  as  follows ; 

In  lieu  of  the  language  of  Senate  amend- 
ntent  No.  1.  insert  the  following: 

(c)  After  the  development  plan  has  been 
completed  and  approved  by  the  Bocu'd  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation.  It  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
tha  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within 
ninety  days,  shall  notify  the  Corporation  of 
his  e4>proval  or  recommended  modifications 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  compatibility  of 
the  plan  with  his  responslblUtles  for  the  ad- 
ministration, protection,  and  development  of 
the  areas  within  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
National  Historic  Site.  The  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  within  ninety  days, 
shall  consult  vrlth  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning OonuBlssloa.  shall  hold  public  bearings 
on  the  plan,  and  shall  notify  the  Corporation 


of  his  approval  or  reoommeodad  modifica- 
tions: Provided,  That  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  oommisslooer 
of  the  District  of  Coltmibla  ha*  not  notified 
the  Oorporatlon  al  his  approval  or  reoom- 
msndsd  modlficatloos  of  the  plan  within 
ninety  days  after  tlie  date  of  submission,  he 
sbaU  be  ds««nad  to  have  approved  the  plan- 

(d)  la  tha  event  tha  Saoretary  of  the  la- 
terior  or  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  recommended  modifications  at 
the  plan,  the  Corporation  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  of  the  original  submission 
of  the  plan  shall  consult  with  them  regard- 
ing such  modtficatlona  and  shaU  prepai*  a 
development  plan  which  shall  b«  transmitted 
to  tha  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not 
approved  the  development  plan,  the  trans- 
mittal shall  Include  a  specification  of  the 
areas. of  difference,  the  modifications  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Commlssioaer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  views  of  the  Corporation  thereon. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  whether  or  not  all 
of  the  amendments  are  germane  and 
whether  or  not  thty  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  they  are  all  ger- 
mane. In  fact,  most  of  the  amendments 
are  similar  to  the  House  bill  with  the 
exception  of  one  amendment,  which  my 
colleague  imderstands,  relative  to  the 
matter  of  borrowing  from  private 
sources.  The  language  is  different,  but 
thc9^  are  germane  and  in  order. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r^x)rt 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  2: 

Page  11.  lines  10  and  17.  strike  out  [plans 
as  authorized  by  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  I  and  insert :  plan 

MonoK  orrxaxD  bt  vol.  aspikau. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  AspiKALL  moves  that  the  House  conctir 
in  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  sunendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3 : 
Page  14.  strike  out  all  after  line  ao  over  to 
and  Including  line  6  on  paga  16. 

MOTION  arrtaxD  bt  na.  saFntau. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f (^owst 

Mr.  ABPiMAix  moves  that  the  House  concur 
in  Senate  amendment  No.  3  with  an  amend- 
inent  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  House  language  deleted  by 
the  Senate,  insert  the  following : 

(9)  shall  seek  authority  from  the  Congress 
to  borrow  money  by  issuing  marketable  ob- 
ligations, after  obtaining  propoaala  from  at 
least  tbrea  private  flnanntai  anaJysu  on  the 
feaslblUty  of  private  versus  public  fl.naiy,lnfe- 
of  XiM  Corporation,  vrtilch  proposals  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  vrlth  tha  develop- 
ment plan  as  provided  In  Section  6  of  this 
Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAiCER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  4  through  7.  and  9  through 
17  be  con^ared  en  bloc 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendments  referred  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

9«n*t«  kCMndinenU: 

Pmg*  IS,  Une  a.  strike  out  "(10)"  koA  m- 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlcn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'(»)■ 


'(11)"  and  in- 


P»g«  16,  line  17,  strUce  out 
sert:  "(10)". 

Pmge  17.  line  1.  strike  out  "(la)"  »nd  In- 
sert, "(ll)". 

Pmge  17.  line  4.  strike  out  "(13)"  and  In- 
sert: "(13)". 

Psge  17.  line  11.  strike  out  "(14)"  and  In- 
sert: "(18)". 

PBge  17,  line  16,  strike  out  "(18)"  snd  In- 
sert: "(14)". 

Pmge  17.  line  23.  strike  out  "(16)"  mnd  In- 
sert: "(10)". 

Pmge  IS.  Une  1.  strike  out  "(17)"  mnd  In- 
sert: "(16)". 

Pmge  18,  line  S,  strlks  out  "(Ig)"  mnd  In- 
sert: "(17)". 

Pmge  18,  Une  11.  strUu  out  "(IB)"  mnd  tn- 
sert;  "(18)". 

Pmge  IS.  Una  17,  strike  out  "(30)"  mnd  in- 
sert: "(19)". 

Pmge  18,  Une  31,  strike  out  "(31)"  mad  In- 
sert: "(30)". 

Pmge  19.  Une  3.  strike  out  "(33)"  mnd  In- 
sert: "(ai)". 

Monnsr  ommsD  rr  m.  aspxnaix 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

a  modon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hx.  AannASJ.  moves  thmt  tbe  House  dls- 
mgree  to  Senate  mmendments  niunbered  4 
tbrougb  7,  mnd  9  througb  17. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senmte  mmendment  Mo.  8: 

Pmge  17,  line  5,  strike  out  [of]  mnd  Insert: 
or 

Konoir  oiTOUD  bt  kb.  asmnaix 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  AsPiMAU.  moyes  tbe  House  ooncur  In 
SeoAte  mmendment  No.  8. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recoQslder  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motims  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3876) 
to  amend  the  Securities  Kichange  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
clearing  acencles  and  transfer  agents, 
to  create  a  National  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Securities  Laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee,  with  House  amendments  thereto, 
and  Insist  upon  the  House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 


MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  ACT 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Idr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccnsent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (HM.  16676)  to 
amend  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  to  extend  for  1 3?ear  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  alcoholism  facilities, 
drug  abuse  facilities,  and  facilities  for  the 
mental  health  of  children,  with  Senate 
sunendments  thereto,  and  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

"nie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

strike  out  aU  mfter  tbe  ens«tlDg  clmviae 
mnd  insert: 

"mat  (m)  section  301  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  is 
mmended  to  read  m  follows: 

"Sac.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prc^rlated  for  grants  for  facilities  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  community  health 
centers  under  this  title  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  840.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974." 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"Ssc.  307.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  tbe  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  for  oonstructlon  of 
any  facility  described  In  this  title  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  funds  are 
not  available,  under  this  title  to  make  a 
grant  for  the  construction  of  such  facility.". 

(0)  Section  334(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  authortied  to  be 
appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  Initial  grants  to  community  mental 
hesklth  centers,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  S60.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
jrear  ending  Jujie  30.  1974.  Por  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  each  of  the 
twelve  succeeding  fiscal  years  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  to 
such  centers  which  have  previously  received 
a  grant  under  this  part  and  are  eligible  for 
such  a  grant  by  the  year  for  which  siuns 
are  being  appropriated  under  this  sentence.". 

(d)  Section  346  of  such  Act  Is  eunended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1974". 

(e)  Section  347(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this 
section  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  and  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974." 

(f)  Section  383  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1974". 

(g)  Section  283 (d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.  and  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974.". 

(h)  (1)  Section  361(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "June  80.  1978." 
the  foUowlng:  "and  $00,000,000  for  'the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1974,". 

(3)  Section  361  (a)  of  suob  Act  as  further 
amended    by    striking    "ocHistructlon    and 


wtmlHng  of  faeUttlea"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "facility  and  operating  coets  of 
faollltles". 

(8)  Section  341  (b)  of  such  Act  u  amended 
to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(b)  Tbave  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  80.  1971, 
and  each  of  the  next  fourteen  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  neoeeaary  to  make 
grmaU  for  opermtlng  ooets  with  respect  to 
any  project  under  part  C  or  O  for  which  an 
operating  grant  was  made  from  approrla- 
tlons  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  any  flsoal  year  ending  before  July  1. 1974." 

(1)(1)  Section  271(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  $48,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1974,  for  grants  vmder 
this  part  for  faculties  and  for  Initial  grants 
under  this  part  and  for  training  and  evalu- 
ation under  section  373. 

"(3)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  eleven  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any 
project  under  this  part  for  which  grants  for 
operating  costs  were  made  from  appropria- 
tions under  paragraph  ( 1 )  f or  any  fiscal  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1974." 

(3)  Section  371(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  tbe  words  "construction  or*  and 
"of  compensation  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel". 

(3)  Section  371(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "construction 
of". 

(4)  Section  371(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "costs  of  compensation 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "oper- 
ating ooets". 

(j)  Section  386(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $60,0OOM)O  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$76XXK).000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1974.". 

(k)(l)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  330(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  tbe  word  "eight"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eleven"  and  by 
striking  the  word  "four"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "seven". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  tbe  word  "three"  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "next"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "six". 

(3)  Such  subsection  Is  further  antended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  any  year  where  fimds  appropri- 
ated do  not  reach  tbe  level  required  to  fully 
fvmd  appUoatlons  for  aaatstanoe  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  abaU  dis- 
tribute the  funds  available  as  fc^ows:  30 
per  centum  for  applicants  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  70  per  centum  for  applicants  under 
paragraph  (3).' 

(1)(1)  Section  300(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "for  operational 
costs". 

(3)  The  caption  for  part  B  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Pa«t  B — Obants  roB  iNmAL  Oomv  or 

OFBlATXOir   OF  CXMT^W" 

(m)  Section  330  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  toA  ttmnot  tbe 
following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  ot 
this  section,  tbe  Secretary  may  make  addi- 
tional grants  to  each  centra'  equal  to  8  per 
oentimt  of  such  ooets,  which  ™»iTit^fTi«  « 
boom  fide  program  under  parts  c,  D,  P,  and 
O,  for  each  such  program.  In  no  case  shaU 
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grants  exceed  100  per  centxun  of  such  costs 
for  any  project." 

(D)(1)  section  331(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "mi>d"  at  tbe  eod 
of  paragnpb  (4) :  by  striking  out  tbe  pariod 
St  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and  by  adding  attar 
paragraph  (6)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraplis: 

•(6)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
ci^nter  mre  made  available  to  any  health  main- 
tenance or  health  service  organization  if  in 
the  catobmant  area  for  such  center: 

(7)  such  center  has  a  program  whereby 
It  screens,  and  where  practicable  provides 
treatment  for,  persons  within  Its  catchment 
area,  who  may  be  admitted  to  a  State  mental 
health  fsclUty;  and 

"(8)  such  center  has  a  program  for  tbe 
followup  care  of  persons  within  its  catch- 
ment area,  who  are  discharged  from  a  State 
mental  health  facUlty." 

(3)  Section  321(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amanded 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1974". 

(o)  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"GBAMTS    VOa   CONBTTLTATIOK   SZBVICXS 

'Szc.  328.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  commu- 
nity mental  health  center,  alcoholism  pre- 
vention and  treatment  faculty,  specialized 
faculty  for  alcohoUcs.  treatment  faclUty  for 
narcotics  addicts,  and  other  persons  with 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems. 
or  faculty  for  mental  health  of  chUdren,  or 
mental  health  of  the  elderly  to  which  a  grant 
under  part  B.  C.  D.  P.  or  O,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Is  made  from  ap|)roprlations  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30.  1973,  to  aaatst 
It  m  meeilng  a  portion  of  the  operating  coats 
the  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to  such 
center  or  fmcUlty,  make  a  grant  under  this 
section  for  consultation  services  in  addi- 
tion to  such  other  operating  grants  for  such 
center  or  faculty. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  subeectlon  (a)  with 
respect  to  a  center  or  faculty  referred  to  in 
that  subaectloa  may  not  exceed  100  percent 
of  such  costs. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  initial 
grants  undw  this  section ,  there  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  Midlng  June  30.  1973.  and  $8,000.- 
000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974." 

(p)(l)  Sactlod  a43(a)  of  such  Act  u 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "ooets  (deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary) of  compensation  of  prof  east  onnl  and 
technical  personnel"  and  inserting  in  llau 
thereof  the  words  "operating  ooata  (deter- 
mmed  pitrsuant  to  regulations  of  tbe  Saore- 
tary)"; 

(3)  Section  34a(b)(l)  is  amended  by  strtk- 
ing  the  word  "three"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six"  and  striking  the  word  "eigbt" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eleven"; 

(3)  SeoUon  343(b)  (3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  'three"  and  inserting  In  llau 
thereof  "six". 

(4)  Tbe  section  caption  of  section  343  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"STAFFINO"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"OPXBATINO". 

(q)  Section  343(a)  of  such  Act  is  amandad 
by  striking  the  words  "compensation  of  pro- 
fessional and  tecbzilcal  personnel"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  tbazeof  "operating  expenses"; 

(r)  Bactloa  344  of  such  Act  Is  ammtvlart  by 
striking  tbe  words  "a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  Initial  staffing"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  tbezeof  tba  words  "faculty  and  operating 
coets". 

(8)(i)  Section  281(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "of  construc- 
tion" and  "of  compensation  of  profeaalonal 
and  technical  personnel"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  of  tbe  latter  the  words  "c^Mratlng  coats". 

(3)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Act  is  amandad 
by  striking  tbe  words  "coets  of  compaosa- 
tlon  oC  profeaalonal  and  technical  personnel" 
and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  the  words  "op- 
erating coats". 


(8)  (A)  Baetlon  aA«(b)(l)  o(  such  Aet  u 
Timf^*«*  by  strlklag  the  word  "alght"  and 
liisMliiim  la  llau  tbaraof  "alavaa". 

(B)  Saotloo  9M(b)(a)  of  sucb  Aet  Is 
amandad  by  strlklag  tba  word  "tbxae"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
tba  word  "six". 

(4)  Baotlon  254  of  such  Aet  is  amended  by 
striking  tba  words  "a  projaot  for  tba  con- 
straetton  or  initial  staffing  of  a"  and  la- 
sartlag  attar  the  word  "fmolUty"  tba  words 
"operating  coats". 

Amend  tba  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  tba  Ooaununlty  Mental  Health  Cen- 
tals Aat  to  extend  for  one  yaar  tba  programs 
of  asifcrti*i'T  for  omununlty  mental  haaltta 
oentan,  alooboltam  facUlUas.  drug  abuse  fa- 
culties, and  fmelUtlaa  for  tba  mental  health 
of  ChUdren.  and  for  other  purpoaea.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  dis- 
agreed to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  NOISE   CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  blU  (HH.  11021)  to 
control  the  emission  of  noise  detrimen- 
tal to  the  human  envlromnent,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  have  understood  that 
there  is  ccoisiderable  controversy  about 
this  bill,  as  amended,  even  with  the  pres- 
ent amendment,  and  that  It  has  not 
been  completely  cleared. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
legislative  situation.  I  do  not  understand 
the  final  effect  of  the  amendm^it  we  are 
now  adding  to  the  other  body's  amend- 
ment to  tlie  House-passed  bill. 

I  wander  if  the  gentleman  frtm  West 
Virginia  would  explain  his  Intent,  his 
conviction,  and  the  stand  that  he  will 
Anally  end  up  with. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yitid? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  STAOOERS,  I  might  explain 
first — this  will  finally  complete  action  on 
the  bill  and  there  will  be  nothing  further 
on  it. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate to(A  and  modified  in  many  respects. 
One  of  the  amendments  would  have 
transferred  the  basic  Jurisdiction  over 
aircraft  noise  to  the  EPA — and  I  in- 
sisted that  this  could  not  be.  Safety  In 
the  air  is  one  of  the  things  that  must  be 
givm  absolute  iniorlty. 

Hie  amendment  that  is  proposed  here 
to  the  House  bill  retains  for  the  FAA  the 
decisionmaking  authority  with  regard  to 
aircraft  noise.  But  It  says  that  the  EPA. 
where  there  is  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  health  or  welfare,  may  suggest  to  the 
PAA  regulation  governing  noise.  The 
PAA  then  would  hold  hearings  on  these 
recommended  regulations  and  after  hold- 


ing hearings,  they  can  accept  them  or 
they  can  modify  them  or  they  can  reject 
them. 
Tills  is  a  good  amendment. 
Second,  the  propoeed  amendment 
would  incorporate  provisions  dealing 
with  national  regtilatlons  of  railroad  and 
trucUng  noises. 

There  was  no  comparable  provision  In 
the  House  bin.  but  it  is  a  good  provision 
and  we  think  it  ought  to  be  Incorporated 
in  the  bill. 

The  third  addition  to  this  bill  Involves 
provisions  that  we  put  into  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Act  and  that  shotild  be  made 
ac^cable  to  noise  poUutlon  as  well. 

There  Is  a  small  change  In  the  appro- 
priations. In  the  House  bill  we  had  %Z 
million,  $<  million  and  $12  milUon  for 
1972,  ip73,  and  1974. 

The  Senate  amendments  had  $18  mil- 
lion, $36  mllUon  and  $50  minion  for  1973, 
1974,  and  1975. 

We  finally  agreed  it  would  be  $5  mil- 
lion. $10  million,  and  $15  mlllkm 
for  1973.  1974.  and  1975— which  is  Just 
sUghtitr  over  what  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided. 

I  think  the  blU  as  amended  is  a  good 
bUl  and  one  that  is  needed.  If  we  do  not 
pass  it  now,  we  win  create  a  lot  of  tStiaot 
not  only  for  the  aircraft  and  alrtlne 
pilots,  but  for  the  car  makers,  railroads, 
truckers  and  others. 

I  think  It  is  a  bill  that  is  needed  at 
this  time.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  think  all  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  win  agree, 
who  have  studied  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  brought 
up  the  question  of  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation. It  seems  to  me  that  is  quite 
a  jump. 

Do  I  understand  that  that  increase  in 
authorized  appropriations  is  from  the 
taxpayers'  fund  for  the  Implementation 
of  th^  noise  abatement  regulations  that 
we  are  legislating? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Let  me  say — Instead 
of  $3  minion.  we  made  It  $5  million  and 
instead  of  $6  miUlon,  we  made  it  $10  mil- 
lion and  Instead  of  $12  million,  we  made 
It  $15  mlUlon. 

The  Senate  amendments  had  $18  mil- 
lion. $36  mUlion.  and  $50  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  farther  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand the  ranking  minority  Member 
agrees  to  these  conclusions? 
Mr.  SPRINOER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  agrees  to 
the  conclusions,  and  the  motion? 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Yea.  I  do.  Let  me  say 
this  is  a  compromise  with  the  Senate. 
71i«%  is  no  doubt  about  It.  We  oouM  not 
agree  to  the  Senate  bUI  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. We  believe  we  had  a  good 
bUl,  but  may  I  say  that  I  very  reluctantly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  to 
have  a  compromise.  I  personally  have 
been  against  it  up  untU  this  moment.  But 
I  am  convlDced  that  this  blU  is  juatifled. 
There  is  no  objector  to  the  bUl  that  I 
kzKXw  of  at  this  time.  In  other  words,  ev- 
erybody Including  tbe  EPA  and  the  FAA 
and  everybody  that  may  be  regulated  tea 
agreed  to  this  blU. 

I  had  serious  reservations  about  It.  but 
since    everybody    has    said    that    they 
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wanted  tbe  bill,  I  am  willing  to  yield  to 
them. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  not  quite  that  willing 
to  yield— and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is 
a  mattK"  of  Federal  or  centralized  con- 
trol, pliu  my  oftfitated  objection  to  this 
end-of-eeesion  technique  of  procedure, 
therefore,  I  do  object. 

The  SPBAKSR.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8TAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnot*. 

Mr.  SPRINOSR.  Could  I  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  If  he  would  reconsider? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  can  ask. 
of  course. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Or  would  the  gentle- 
msn  from  Missouri  give  it  some  tbo\ight? 

Mr.  HALL.  Surely.  I  will  think  about  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STAOOEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
have  a-  right  to  8C>eak  for  a  moment  on 
ihis? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gmtleman  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  if  he  does  not  withdraw  his 
ohiecCion,  I  think  that  he  is  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  America. 

I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate,  and  every  member  of 
the  committee  will  tell  the  gentleman 
I  was  so  adamant  acalnst  it  that  it  they 
had  not  agreed  to  the  things  that  I 
i±iought  were  good  for  this  land.  I  would 
not  have  agreed  to  it.  I  do  think  this 
legislation  is  necessary  now,  and  we 
should  not  wait  until  next  year.  If  we 
wait  until  next  year,  we  are  going  to 
have  41  to  50  different  State  laws  regu- 
lating noise  and  causing  so  much  inoon- 
venience  to  so  mtmy  people  that  I  think 
it  would  Just  create  chaos  in  America. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  real  crux 
of  the  matter  here  today  is  that  if  we 
do  not  have  a  bill  of  this  kind  extending 
this  matter,  we  an  going  to  have  every 
municipahty,  city,  State,  and  local  sub- 
division setting  up  their  own  standards. 
That  is  the  real  difficulty.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  came  around  to  the 
decision  that  this  bill  ought  to  have  my 
support,  and  I  do  think  it  is  a  perfectly 
valid  reason,  and  I  think  we  all  can  see 
what  chaoa  we  could  get  into  If  every 
subdivision  in  the  eoumCry  took  some  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaxi  yteld? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  tTELSEH.  Ms:  Speaker,  the  point 
just  made  iv  our  ranking  Member  is  a 
vary  compaUing  one.  The  understanding 
I  have  is  if  we  do  not  move  in  this  way. 
the  total  national  picture  will  be  Just  a 
iU^aw  puzzle  of  many,  many  States  mov- 
ing in  this  ar^a,  and  this  was  the  reason 
I  felt  that  the  bill  had  merit  and  should 
be  passed. 

M!r.  Staggers,  we  are  already  mov- 
ing tn  thai^area  right  now. 

tsr.  (SSRALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  %>eaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr:  crrAOGBRS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

i;^  .3i  -•  ::  i 


Mr.  QKRALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  reservations  about  this  bill,  but  I 
have  been  convinced  that  the  circum- 
stances, coupled  with  the  amendments, 
made  it  far  more  palatable.  Por  that  rea- 
son I  was  willing  to  be  convinced  that  the 
legislation  should  go  through. 

Mr.  8TAGGEIRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad/- 
minlstratlon  has  pointed  out  the  urgency 
of  this  bin  now.  I  was  dead  set  against 
it  the  way  it  was,  until  we  did  correct  the 
inequities  that  were  tn  the  bin. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlft- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
should  like  to  Join  In  appealing  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  to  reconsider, 
if  he  would.  This  is  a  bill  that  has  been 
gone  over  quite  thoroughly.  I  think  peo- 
ple are  in  complete  agreement  now.  It  is 
a  bill  upon  which,  once  this  amendment 
is  taken,  the  only  action  that  the  Senate 
can  take  is  to  accept  this  bill  as  it  is  now 
and  has  been  explained. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri would  reconsider. 


COORDINATION  OP  UNITED  STATES 
AND  GUAM  INCOME  TAXES 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  14628) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  tax  laws  applica- 
ble to  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  " 

Mr.  VANIK.  Ml".  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  describe  the  bill  and  provide 
the  House  with  the  revenue  loss  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

MT.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlwnan 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  14628,  deals  with  the  taxation  of  in- 
come earned  by  U.S.  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions residing  in,  or  obtaining  Income 
frran.  Guam.  The  bill  makes  two  changes 
of  major  significance.  The  first  one  pro- 
vides that  passive  income,  such  as  div- 
idends, interest,  and  rent,  derived  from 
Guam  by  U.S.  corporatlbns,  is  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  special  SO -percent  ttix 
withheld  at  source,  which  generally  ap- 
plies only  in  the  case  of  income  received 
by  a  for^gn  corporation.  The  second  sig- 
nificant change  made  by  the  bill  sets 
up  a  special  tax  system  under  which  U.S. 
citizens  are  to  file  their  income  tax  re- 
turns with  the  United  States  or  Guam, 
but  not  both,  generally  based  upon  their 
residency  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  30-percent  tax  U.S.  cor- 
porations have  to  pay  on  the  passive  in- 
come they  derive  from  Guam,  because 
this  tax  has  had  the  effect  of  serioQsly  re- 
taordlng  investments  in  Guam  by  U.S. 
corporations.  This  has  occurred  because 
this  tax  is  a  gross  tax.  that  is,  no  de- 


ductlons  are  allowed  under  it,  with  the 
result  that  it  usually  results  in  a  higher 
effective  rate  of  tax  than  is  true  of  the 
reruho-  corporate  tax  which  wotdd  other- 
wise apply. 

This  bill  provides  that  U.3.  corpora- 
tions are  not  to  be  subject  to  the  30- 
peroent  Guam  tax  on  th^  Ghuun-source 
passive  income.  However,  a  U.S.  corpo- 
ration which  carries  on  a  boslness  in 
Guam  will  remain  subject  to  the  regular 
corporate  tax  In  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  also  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  dual  filing  and  tax 
requirements  in  both  Guam  and  the 
United  States  for  U.S.  citizens  who  are 
residents  of  Oiiam,  whose  citizenship 
status  does  not  derive  from  birth  or 
naturalization  in  Guam.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  these  individuals  must  file 
tax  returns  with  both  Jurisdictions,  even 
though  the  foreign  tax  oredit  usually 
operates  to  eliminate  the  tax  liability  of 
one  of  the  jurisdictions.  This  require- 
ment has  proved  to  be  burdensome  both 
to  the  taxpayers  and  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

As  a  result,  the  bill  provides  special 
filing  requirements  which  generally 
eliminate  the  dual  filing  and  dual  tax 
liability  requirements  by  providing  for 
filing  only  with  the  jurisdiction  where 
they  are  a  resident  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
However,  in  the  case  of  citizens  with 
$50,000  or  more  of  adjusted  gross  income 
and  with  at  least  $5,000.  of  gross  Income 
from  the  jurisdiction  other  than  that 
in  which  they  reside,  their  taxes  are  to 
be  allocated  between  the  United  States 
and  Guam  generally  on  the  basis  of  the 
source  of  their  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revenue  effect  of  this 
bill  is  expected  to  be  minimal.  It  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Treasury 
Department  has  recommended  its  enact- 
ment. I  urge  the  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  the 
right  of  the  taxpaper  to  elect  is  baaed  on 
what  his  residence  is? 

Mr.  MILIiS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  not  an 
election.  It  is  based  on  an  actual  factual 
situation:  where  he  Is  residing  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlbn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ark- 
.  ansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  146S8 

B»  It  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute 

of  Rejtreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 

Am*riea  in  Oongresa  assembled. 

Section  1.  Coordination  of  TTnlted  States  and 

Quam  Individual  Income  taxes. 

(a)  In  Oenxbal. — Subpskrt  O  ot  part  m 
of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  possessions 
at  the  United  States)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  935.  Coordination  of  United  States  and 
Ou&m  Individual  income  taxes. 

"(a)  Applicatton  ot  Sxctxon. — This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  any  Individual  for  the 
taxable  year  who — 

"(1)   18  a  resident  of  Ouam, 

"(2)  Is  a  cltlsen  of  Quam  but  not  o^er- 
wlse  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
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"(8)  hM  Ineome  derived  from  Ouam  for 
tb»  taauiM*  year  and  U  a  cltlssa  or  retlAant 
of  th»  IMNid  States,  or 

'■(4)  fllM  a  Jomt  return  for  the  taxablt 
vMtf  with  an  liKllTldual  who  satlaflM  para« 
gra^  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)   FILIMO  HxaxJiaxMiNT. — 

"(1)  Ik  OrwnuL. — Each  IndlTldual  to 
whom  this  section  applies  for  th»  taxable 
year  shall  fUe  his  income  tax  return  for  the 
tasaMe  ytta — 

•'(A)  with  the  United  States,  U  he  Is  a 
iwident  of  the  United  States, 

"(B)  with  Ouam,  If  he  Is  a  resident  of 
Quam.  and 

"(C)  If  neither  subparagraph  (A)  nor  sub- 
paragraph (B)  appllee — 

"(1)  with  Ouam,  If  he  is  a  cltlzmt  of  Ouam 
but  not  otherwise  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or 

"(U)  with  the  United  States,  U  clause  (1) 
does  not  apply. 

"(2)  DmaMiNATioN  DAix. — For  ptirpoaes 
of  this  section,  determinations  of  residence 
and  cltlsenshlp  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Spbcial  Etrut  roa  jonrr  nxxmM*. — ^In 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return,  this  subsection 
shall  be  applied  on  the  baala  of  the  residence 
sod  citizenship  of  the  spouse  who  has  the 
greater  adjusted  gxoee  Inoome  (determined 
without  regard  to  community  property  laws) 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  ExixwT  or  iwcoMi;  Tax  Liabiutt. — ^In 
the  case  of  any  Individual  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion appllee  for  the  taxable  year — 

"(1)  for  purposes  of  so  much  of  this  title 
(other  than  this  section  and  section  7654)  as 
relates  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  chaper, 
the  United  States  shall  be  treated  as  Includ- 
ing Ouam, 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  the  Ouam  territorial 
Income  tax,  Ouam  shall  be  treated  as  mclud- 
Ing  the  United  States,  and 

"(3)  such  Individual  Is  hereby  relieved  of 
liability  for  Income  tax  for  such  year  to  the 
Jurisdiction  (the  United  States  or  Oaum) 
other  thaa  the  jurisdiction  with  which  he  la 
required  to  file  under  subsection  (b) . 

"(d)  BrsciAi.  Ruucs  roa  Ebtimatkd  Ikcomx 
Tax. — If  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
section  wUl  apply  to  an  Individual  for  the 
taxable  year,  then — 

"(1)  he  shall  file  any  dsclaratloa  of  esti- 
mated Inoome  tax  (and  all  amenrtmnnts 
thereto)  with  the  jurisdiction  with  whloh  he 
would  be  required  to  file  a  return  for  such 
year  under  subsection  (b)  If  his  taxable  year 
closed  on  the  date  he  Is  required  to  file  such 
declaration. 

"(2)  he  Is  hereby  relieved  of  any  liability 
to  file  a  declaration  of  estimated  Income  tax 
(or  amandmeats  thereto)  for  such  taxal»le 
year  to  the.other  Juried tctlon,  and 

"(8)  hla  UabUlty  for  underpayments  of 
estimated  Income  tax  shall  be  to  the  Juris- 
diction with  which  he  Is  required  to  flle  his 
return  for  the  taxable  year  (determined  un- 
der subsection  (b) ) ." 

(b)  ADMiNisnuTTOH. — Seetloii  76A4  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to 
payment  to  Ouam  and  American  Samoa  of 
proceeds  of  tax  on  coconut  and  other  vege- 
table oils)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUovs: 
"Sec  7664.  Coordination  of  United  Staites 
and  Guam  individual  income 
taxes. 

"(4)  Oknesai.  Ruu:. — The  net  collections 
of  the  income  taxes  imposed  for  each  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  any  individual  to 
whom  saotlon  09fi  appltea  for  such  year  shall 
be  dlTtded  between  the  umted  States  and 
Quaia  accordiog  to  the  fc^owlng  rules  If 
such  Individual  for  such  year  has  gross  In- 
come of  more  than.  (S,000  derived  from 
sources  within  the  Jurisdiction  (either  the 
United  States  or  Ouam)  with  which  such 
Individual  la  not  required  under  section  936 
(b)  to  file  his  return  and  adjusted  gross  in- 
come In  excess  of  $60,000; 


"(1)  net  oolleotkMU  attributable  to  Uhlted 
States  sotnce  ineoflM  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Traasory  of  the  United  State*: 

"(a)  net  ooUectlons  attributable  to  Ouam 
source  inoome  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
treasury  of  Ouam;  and 

"(8)  all  other  net  collectlona  of  such  taxes 
shall  be  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Jurisdiction  (either  the  United  States  or 
Ouam)  with  whloh  such  individual  Is  re- 
qolxed  by  aecttoa  9SS(b)  to  Ola  his  return 
for  such  year. 

"<b>  DBFiNmoKS  and  Special  Rt7i.sb. — For 
puzpoaae  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  Nbt  cxjLLKTnoMs. — In  determining  net 
collections  for  a  taxable  year,  appropriate  ad- 
justment shall  be  made  for  credits  allowed 
against  the  tax  liability  f<M-  such  year  and 
refunds  mad*  of  imymne  taxes  for  such  year. 

"(2)    INOOMK    TAZX8. — Th*    term    'Inoocne 


"(A)  with  respect  to  taxes  lmp>osed  by  th* 
United  States,  the  taxes  imposed  by  chapter 
1,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  Ouam,  the  Guam 
territorial  income  tax. 

"(8)  Souacx. — The  determination  of  the 
source  of  Inoonoe  shall  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  part  I  of  subchapter  N 
of  chapter  1  (section  861  and  following ) . 

"(C)  TRANSFKaa. — The  traoslera  <3i.  funds 
between  the  United  States  and  Ouam  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  made  not 
less  frequently  than  annually. 

"(d)  MnjTAST  PKasojfWH,  rw  Ouam. — ^In 
addition  to  any  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (a) ,  the  United  States  shall  pay 
to  Ouam  at  such  times  and  In  such  manner 
as  determined  by  th*  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate the  amount  of  the  taxes  deducted  and 
withheld  by  the  United  States  imder  chap- 
ter 24  with  respect  to  compensation  paid  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  sta- 
tioned In  Ouam  but  who  have  no  income  tax 
liability  to  Guam  with  respect  to  such  cotn- 
pensatlon  by  reason  of  the  Soldiers  and  SaU- 
ors  Civil  Relief  Act. 

"(e)  RxGULATioKS. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  Eoid  section  936,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  — 

"(1)  such  regulatlcms  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  th*  provisions  of  this  title,  as 
made  applicable  In  Guam  by  section  81  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  apply  In  a  man- 
ner which  is  consistent  with  this  section 
and  section  935.  and 

"(2)  regulations  prescribing  the  informa- 
tion which  the  individuals  to  whom  section 
936  may  apply,  and  payors  of  amounts  to 
axuAi  individuals,  shall  furnish  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate." 

(c)  Cmx.  Pbwai-tt  roa  Facttrk  To  FrajiisH 
iMFOBMATioN. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod*  of  1964  ( relat- 
ing to  assessable  p>enaltles)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  6680.'  Assessable  penalties  with  respect 
to  Information  required  to  be 
furnished  tintler  section  7664. 
"In  addition  to  any  orimlnal  penalty  pro- 
vided by  law,  any  person  described  In  sec- 
tion 7664(a)  who  is  requited  by  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  7664  to  furnish  in- 
formation and  who  falls  to  comply  with  such 
requirement  at  the  time  prescribed,  by  such 
regulations  unless  It  is  shown  that  such  fail- 
ure is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to 
willful  neglect,  shall  pay  (upon  notlee  and 
demand  by  the  aecretary  or  his  delegate  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  tax).  In  addition  to 
the  amoiuit  required  to  be  shown  as  tax  on 
the  return  of  such  person  for  the  taxable 
year  for  which  such  information  was  re- 
quired to  be  furnished,  10  percent  of  th» 
amount  of  such  tax." 

(d)  Amendment  or  Section  31(d)  or  the 
OaoANic  Act  or  GT7am. — The  second  sentence 


of  section  Sl(d)(2)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Ouam  (48  U.S.C.  14S11)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "not  inconsistent  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  7664fei  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964"  and  "NTeedful 
rules  and  regulations" 

(e)  Cosporate  Income  Taxes. — 

(1)  Section  881  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  f relating  to  tax  on  Income  of 
foreign  corporations  not  connected  with 
United  States  business)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Exception  roa  Guam  CoBroaATTOWS. — 
Vot  purpKJsas  of  this  section,  the  term  for- 
eign corporation'  does  not  Include  a  corpora- 
tion created  or  organized  in  Oxiam  or  under 
the  law  of  Ouam." 

(2)  Section  1442  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
the  withholding  of  tax  on  foreign  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Exception  tou  Guam  CoBPOSATroNs. — 
For  puiposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "for- 
eign corporation'  does  not  include  a  corpo- 
ration created  or  organized  In  Ouam  or  under 
the  law  of  Guam." 

(f)  TKCHsncAi.  AND  OoNPoaMore  Amjotd- 
mxnts. — 

(1)  Section  931(c)  of  the  Internal  Rere- 
uue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  pMsesesslons  of  the  United 
States)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  Guam" 
after  "Puerto  Rico". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  seotlon  982(a) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  citizens  of  poeees* 
sions  of  the  United  St*tes)  is  aniended  by 
inserting  "or  Guam"  after    'Puerto  Rico". 

(8)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  932  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(C)     OtTAM. — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  the  individual 
Income  tax  In  the  case  of  Ouam.  see  sections 
936  and  7664:  see  also  sections  SO  and  31  of 
the  Act  of  August  1.  1960  (46  U.S.O.,  seoa. 
1421h  and  14211)." 

(4)  SecUon  7701(a)  (12)  (B)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  performance  of  certain  func- 
tions in  Guam  or  American  Samoa)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapters  2"  and 
Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "cha(>tcr8  1,  2.". 

(6)  The  table  of  B*ctlons  for  subpart  D 
of  part  in  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  «^d«»>g  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  935.  Coordination  of  United  State*  and 
Guam  individual  Income  taxes.". 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
O  of  chapter  78  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  7664 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  7664.  Coordination  of  United  States 
and  Guam  Individual  Inoome 
taxes.". 

(7)  The  table  of  8*otlo&s  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foliowlng: 
"Sec.  6686.  Aaseaaabl*  p*naltiea  with  respect 

to  lnforma.tlon  required  to  be 
furnished  under  section  7664.". 
Sec.  2.  Effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  (other 
ttian  section  1(e) )  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  \Vn.  TiM  amendments  made  by  seotlon 
1(e)(1)  shall  apply  with  reepect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  81,  lt71. 
The  amendment  made  by  section  1(e)(2) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  th*  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Rige  4,  line  8,  strike  out  "or  amendments" 
and  inoert  "and  amandments". 

Page  4,  line  23,  strlk*  out  "seottoo  966" 
and  Insert  "this  subsection". 

Page   4,  strike  out  line  26  and  all  that 
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foUow*  down  through  Un*  5  oa  page  6  and 

ioMrt  "to  tha  following  rulM:". 

Pmge  5,  altar  line  IS,  luMrt: 
'Thl«  •ubMctlon  appllM  to  an  Indlyldvial  for 
a  t.aT>hla  y«*r  If  Motion  9S£  appllM  to  such 
uidlvldual  for  such  yvttr.and  If  such  Indi- 
vidual haa  (or,  in  tha  caaa  of  a  Joint  return 
such  Individual  and  his  spouaa  have)  (A)  ad- 
justad  groas  Incoma  of  |60X>00  or  mora,  and 
'  B )  groaa  Incoma  of  $8,000  or  more  derived 
from  aouroaa  within  tha  Jurisdiction  (either 
cha  nmtad  9t»taa  or  GKisjn)  with  which  tha 
individual  Is  not  required  under  section  93fi 
lb)  to  file  his  return  for  tha  jre«r." 

Page  9.  Una  21,  after  "Act"  Insert  "(60  App. 
U^.C.  sac.  901  at  saq.)". 

Page  7,  beginning  In  Una  7,  strUca  out  ", 
and  payors  of  amoiints  to  ruch  individuals,". 

Page  7,  line  16,  strike  out  "9086  and  In- 
sert "W87". 

Page  7,  beginning  In  Una  36,  strtlca  out  "no 
tax).  In"  and  aU  that  foUows  down  through 
Una  4  OD  page  8  and  insert  "no  tax )  a  penalty 
of  1100  for  each  such  faUure". 

Page  10,  In  tha  matter  appearing  after  Une 
10.  strike  out  "9e«e"  and  insert  "9687". 

Page  10,  Una  17,  strike  out  "on  the  date" 
euid  Insert  on  the  day  after  the  data". 

Mr.  MTTJfl  of  Arkansaa  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
In  the  RicoKP. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

I  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permlsslan  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoko.) 

Mr.  BYBNE8  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  this  leclslatlon 
which  deals  with  certain  taxation  prob- 
lems of  \J3.  citizens  residing  in  or  ob- 
taining income  from  Quam.  HJl.  14628, 
among  other  things,  makes  two  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  tax  law.  Both  ue 
occasioned  by  what  is  known  as  the 
'mirror  image"  tax  system  of  Ouam. 

An  understanding  of  the  "mirror  Im- 
age" concept  Is  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  this  bill.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  tax  laws  of  Quam  are  the 
income  tax  laws  in  force  In  the  United 
States.  The  taxes  applicable  in  Ouam 
are  determined  by  applying  the  U.S.  tax 
laws,  but  by  substituting  the  word 
"Quam"  for  the  words  "United  States" 
wherever  the  latter  appears  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  As  a  result,  when- 
ever the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
£unended,  so  also  are  CKiam's  tax  laws. 
This  situation  has  produced  certain  prob- 
lems with  which  this  legislation  deals. 

HJl.  14828  is  concerned  with  the  taxa- 
tion of  income  earned  by  UJS.  citizens 
or  corporations  residing  in,  or  obtaining 
income  from  Ouam.  Two  changes  made 
by  this  bill  are  of  particular  importance. 

Tlie  first  provides  that  passive  income, 
such  as  Interest,  dividends  and  rent,  de- 
rived from  US.  corporations  from  Ouam, 
is  not  to  be  subject  to  the  special  30- 
percent  tax  withheld  at  source,  which 
usually  applies  only  in  the  case  of  in- 
come received  by  a  foreign  corporation. 
Under  existing  law,  as  a  result  of  the 
"mirror  image"  asrstem.  an  additional 
30-percent  Ouam  tax  is  imposed  on  cer- 


tain U.S.  corporate  income  because  these 
corporations  which  were  neither  created 
or  organized  in  Ouam  are  treated  as  for- 
eign corporations  by  Ouam's  tax  laws. 
Similarly,  a  Ouam  corporation  is  treated 
as  a  foreign  corporation  under  U.S.  tax 
laws.  Consequently,  Income  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations now  can  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  similar  income  earned  in  the 
United  States.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
seriously  retarding  investments  by  U.S. 
corporations  in  Ouam.  The  committee 
bill  effectively  eliminates  this  disincen- 
tive. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  committee 
bill  deals  with  another  situation  su-lsing 
out  of  the  "mirror  image"  tax  syst^n. 
Here,  this  system  reqxilres  most  individ- 
ual taxpayers,  who  derive  income  from 
both  Ouam  and  the  United  States  to  file 
tax  returns  with  both  jurisdictions.  This 
requirement,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  tax  credit  eliminates  the  tax 
liability  owed  to  one  of  the  jurisdictions, 
has  proved  to  be  burdensome  to  both  the 
taxpayers  and  the  two  governments. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  bill  provides 
that  U.S.  citizens  are  to  file  returns  with 
either  the  United  States  or  Guam  based 
upon  their  residency  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Where  a  citizen  has  $50,000  or  more 
adjusted  gross  income  and,  at  least  $5.- 
000  of  gross  income  from  the  jurisdiction 
other  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  his 
taxes  are  to  be  edlocated  between  the 
United  States  and  Guam  generally  on  the 
basis  of  the  source  of  the  income.  Tills 
change  should  simplify  the  filing  require- 
ments for  many  of  those  who  previously 
have  had  to  file  two  tax  returns  per  year, 
one  with  the  United  States  and  another 
with  Ouam,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
InsTiring  a  fair  distribution  of  tax  to  both 
jurisdictions. 

Although  the  committee  bill  contains 
some  other  provisions  relating  to  changes 
occasioned  by  the  "mirror  image"  sys- 
tem, the  two  previously  mentioned  are 
paramoimt.  The  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee  and  has  the 
support  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
urge  its  approval. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  14628,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide coordination  of  U.S.  and  Ouam  in- 
come taxes. 

The  basic  piupose  of  this  legislation 
is  qtiite  simple.  It  Is  to  correct  inequities 
in  taxation  which  are  the  imintended 
result  of  the  existing  "mirror  image" 
system  of  Ouam  tax  law. 

The  Income  tax  law  of  Ouam  is  iden- 
tical to  the  income  tax  law  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  word  "Ouam"  is 
inserted  for  the  words  "United  States" 
wherever  they  appear  in  the  Internal 
Rev«nue  Code.  Under  this  system,  U.S. 
citizens  and  corporations  deriving  in- 
come from  Ouam — but  who  are  not 
Ouam  cftlzens  or  corporations — must  file 
both  a  U.S.  and  Ouamanlan  tax  return. 

As  a  result  of  the  'mirror  image"  ap- 
proach, non-Ouamanlan  citizens  are 
taxed  by  Ouam  as  foreign  nationals  and 
non-Ouamanlan  corporations  are  taxed 
as  foreign  corporations.  In  both  in- 
stances, additional  taxes  must,  there- 
fore, be  paid  to  Guam.  Individuals  can- 


not claim  full  tax  advantages  as  far  as 
family  exemptions  and  deductiozu  &it 
concerned.  Corporations  must  pajr  a  30- 
percent  special  Ouam  tax  on  certain  in- 
come. While  a  foreign  tax  credit  is  al- 
lowed both  individual  taxpayers  and  cor- 
porations, frequently  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  recoup  the  actual  tax  loss. 

H.R.  14628  would  correct  both  situa- 
tions by  providing  that  an  individual 
would  pay  taxes  only  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion— Ouam  or  the  United  States— in 
which  he  resides  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Corporations'  income  now  subject  to  the 
special  30 -percent  withholding  tax  ap- 
plicable to  income  received  from  a  for- 
eign corporation  would  not  be  so  taxed. 

A  number  of  other  conforming  and 
technical  changes  are  made  in  the  tax 
code  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  these 
two  basic  reforms.  Overall,  the  bill  is  sim- 
ply designed  to  provide  tax  equity,  and 
remove  current  disincentives  for  U.S. 
citizens  and  corporations  to  work  or  do 
business  in  Ouam. 

I  have  been  introducing  legislation  for 
some  time  to  achieve  this  objective.  My 
bill  WM  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the 
91st  Congress.  In  the  current  Congress,  I 
am  cosponsoring  HJl.  5336  which  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  committee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  U.S.  terri- 
tories and  possessions.  Since  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  involved,  the  approval 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  also  required;  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  this  bill  has  been  approved  by 
that  committee. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  HJA.  14628. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  supporter  of  HJl.  14628, 1 
rise  to  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation  which  is  vitally  needed 
to  clarify  certain  aspects  of  the  tax  rela- 
tionships between  Ouam  and  the  United 
States. 

Tht  purpose  of  HJl.  14628  is  solely  to 
correct  an  inequity  resulting  from  leg- 
islative oversight  when  the  Congress 
made  the  entire  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  applicable  in  Ouam  as  the 
Ouam  Tax  Code. 

Since  1968,  the  administration  of  this 
code  by  Ouam  for  its  own  territorial  in- 
come tax  purposes  has  resulted  in  U.S. 
mainland  citizens  temporarily  working 
on  Ouam  being  taxed  as  "nonresident 
aliens"  and  the  U.S.  corixirations  doing 
business  on  Ouam  being  taxed  as  "for- 
eign" companies.  The  effect  is  to  impose 
penalty  taxes  on  income  ecuned  on  Ouam 
by  these  taxpayers  which  are  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  the  normal  tax  rate. 
The  urgent  need  for  action  on  HJl.  14628 
during  this  session  of  Congress  is  to 
correct  this  inequity  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  so  that  all  UJ3.  citizens, 
whether  located  on  the  U.S.  mainland  or 
on  Ouam,  will  be  afforded  eqxial  tax 
treatment. 

i^mllar  legislative  prt^xwals  antedat- 
ing HJl.  14628,  which  was  introdoeed 
by  Mr.  Wn:,*u«  Mills  on  April  26,  1972, 
have  been  pending  in  osie  form  or  an- 
other before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  since  March  of  1970.  The  present 
version  of  the  bill  is  the  final  product 
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of  the  combined  drafting  efforts  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
and  Taxation,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  well 
as  the  government  of  Ouam. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  Is  unani- 
mous suppOTt  for  this  bill,  both  Tatm  in 
the  United  States  and  on  Ouam,  from 
all  levels  of  Government  as  well  as  the 
private  sector  and  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insulstr  Affairs,  the  testi- 
mony was  unanimously  in  sui>port  of  the 
objective  of  this  legislation. 

As  far  as  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned, the  effect  of  passage  of  tlds  leg- 
islation will  be  minimal  and  likely  to 
resiUt  in  a  sUght  gain  of  revenues. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  support  for 
enactment  of  HJl.  14628. 

The  bijl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MTTiTa  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  ail  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remsurks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc»n 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  rollcaU  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  1,  I  was  in- 
advertently delayed  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  aircrait  did  not  arrive  on  time. 

I  wish  the  Rkcosd  to  refiect  the  fact 
that  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  1331,  CON- 
TINUINO  APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1331)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNRKxircs  RxpoKT   (H.  Rkpt.  No.  93-1911) 

The  oommlttaa  of  conference  on  tha  dis- 
agreeing votaa  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  1331)  "making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1B73,  and 
for  other  purpoeea"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  f  oUows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  tha  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tha  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUoira: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  strlekan  and  li 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  foUowlng: 
"subsection  and  sections,  after  farther 
amanrtlng  cUuse  (e)  of  section  loa  by  strik- 
ing "or  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Ninety  saeood  Oon- 
greas:":"  ;  and  tha  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  azxd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  f  oUows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  oy 
said  amendment,  Insert  the  following: 
Obligations  may  be  Incurred  hereiinder  for 
the  activities  hereinafter  specified  and  shaU, 
In  addition  to  other  fimds  available  for  such 
purpoees,  not  exceed  the  annual  rates  spec- 
ified herein  during  the  period  beginning 
October  16,  1072,  and  ending  February  38, 
1973: 

••TTTUi  I— FORXION  ASSX8TANCS  ACT 

AonvnTBS 

"rtncDS  APraoPKiATXD  to  thx  psxsmxirr 
Economic  (u*i»tance 

Worldwide,  technical  assist- 
ance  - ..  8166.000,000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  technical 
assistance  77,600,000 

Intamatlorud         organisations 

and  programs 108,000.000 

Programs  relating  to  popula- 
tion growth 100.000.000 

American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad 28.600,000 

American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad  (special  fcMelgn  cur- 
rency program) None 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund, 
granU. 10,000,000 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund, 
loans 13.000,000 

Contingency  fund 38.000,000 

International  narcotics  con- 
trol   -- None 

Refugee  relief  assistance  (Ban- 
gladesh)     - 100.000.000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  develop- 
ment loans 160.000.000 

Development  loans  380,000.000 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID 80,  000,  000 

State 4,221,000 


Subtotal,         economic. 

assistance 1.094,221.000 

"Military  OMSiMtanoe 

MUltary    assUtance 660,800.000 

Regional  naval  training 2,  600.  000 

"Security  supporting  aasiatance 
Security     supporting     assist- 
ance         600,000,000 

"OVXaSKAS    PSrVATT    INVKSTMXKT    COEPOSATIOM 

Overseas   Private    Investmaat 

OorporatlOin,   reeervea 13,600.  000 

"nrrxB-AKxxicAN  pot7i*dstion 
Inter-American      Foundation 

(Ihnltatlon on  obligations).       (6,000,000) 


Total,  title  I,  new  budg- 
et (obUgatlonal)  au- 
thority, Ftxelgn  As- 
sistance   Aet    Astlv- 

Itlsa    — 2,338,891.000 

"TTrLB   II— FORDGN   MILITABT   CRKDIT 

SAL.B8 
Foreign  military  credit  sales.        400. 000, 000 


Total,  titles  I  and  n, 
new  budget  (obUga- 
tlonal)  authority 3.639.831.000 


"TiTLB  in-^^maoN  assist anci 

(OTHXR) 
"iMUBPurssirr  aodtct 
"Action 
Peace    Corps,    operating    ex- 

P^atM Ml,  000,  000 

"osPASTicxirr  of  hsaltb.  xmrcsTioir,  axo 

WKLTSXI 

Asslstanoe  to  refugees  In  the 
tJnlted  States  (Cuban 
program) 146,000.000 

"OKPASTICXXT  or  STATB 

Migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance   8.600,000 

Asslstanoe  to  refugaaa  from 

the  Soviet  Union so.  000,000 

"rxnma  ArpsoraiATso  to  the  paasmBirr 
"International  financial  inttttutiona 
Asian     Development     Bank 

(special  fund) j,on« 

Inter-American        Devekip- 
nMntBank: 

Paid-in  capital 26.  ooo,  ooo 

OaUable   capital 168.380.000 

Fund  for  special   opera- 

"<*"• - 286,  000,  000 


Subtoui,  nJB- 41*.  880.  000 

International    Development 
^^**»**"on 820.000.000 


Total,  title  m,  new 
budget  (ObUgatlon- 
al) authority,  For- 
elgn         Asslstanoe 

(other)    1,023,880.000 

"TITLE  IV— KCPOBT-IMPOBT  BAKT  OF 
THK  UNITKD  8TATK8 
I  limitation  on  program  ac- 

"'^'y   (7.838,676.000) 

Tilmtt<moo   oa  admlalstra- 

tlv.    •«P«nsas (8, 4«,  000) 

Grand  total,  new 
budget  (ObUgatlon- 
al) authority,  tltlaa 

I,  n,andnL 3.883.701.000 

Provtdjed  That  no  restrictive  provision  which 
S^^"*^^  "*•  '°^^  Assistance  and 
Tio  ,-.^?iP*™°"  A-ppPoprlatlon  Act,  1»73 
(H^  10703),  as  passed  during  the  seoond 
session,  Ninety-second  Oongr«as.  but  which 
^  not  included  in  the  appUcable  appro- 
prlatloo  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  ahan  be 
applicable  to  any  appropriation  fund  or  au- 
thority provided  for  In  this  section  unifies 
such  provision  shaU  have  been  included  In 
Identical  form  In  such  Act  as  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate:  Provided 
tvrther.  That  any  provision  which  is  in- 
cluded in  such  Act  as  paaaed  by  one  House 
and  was  Included  m  the  applicable  appix^ 
prlatlon  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  thrnil  be 
applicable  to  the  appropriations,  funds,  or 
authorities  prov  led  \n  this  section. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendmem  nimibered  4:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreemant  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  at  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Sac.  100.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  Jomt  resolution  or  any  other  Act, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  provide,  on 
such  tarms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reocnstmo- 
tloo  ssslstsnne  In  connection  with  damage 
caused  by  floods  In  the  Phlllppinee  durmg 
1872.  Of  the  funds  provided  herein  for  'se- 
curity   supporting     assistance'.     880,OOOMO 
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shall  b«  •▼«U»b)«  only  to  c»rry  out  tbU  sec- 
tion " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Oeo    Mahon, 

RosmT  L.  P.  SiKxa, 

Otto  E.  PAflSMAK, 

Job  L.  Eviks, 

Edwakd  p.  Bolako, 

Charues  R.  Jonas, 

E.  A.  CcocmBXRG, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

OAkNtm  E.  SHxrvxE. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Danul  K.  iNotmt, 
WAWtnr  Q.  Maonttson, 

ROBX«T  C.   BTRD. 
MH-TON  R.  YOUNO, 

MAacAKET    Chase    SMim, 
Roman  L.  Hrcska, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint     Bxpijinato«t     Statement     or     th« 

COMMITTXE    or    CONTXaENCE 

The  Doanagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  vote*  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  R«a.  1331)  making  further  con- 
tinuing a{>proprlations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee,  subnolt  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  Hoxise  and  the  Senate  tn  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report : 

Amendment  No.  1:  Inserts  perfecting  lan- 
guage Instead  of  language  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Inserts  language  for 
continuing  benefits  for  special  benefits  for 
disabled  coal  miners  but  at  an  annual  rate 
for  operations  not  to  exceed  $1,526,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  an  annual 
rate  for  operations  of  not  to  exceed  tSfibi.- 
701,000  Instead  of  •4.010.155,000  aa  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  •3.494.701,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  for  foreign  aid,  euid  amends 
language  propoeed  by  the  Senate  to  make 
available  certain  reflows  that  become  avail- 
able during  the  Interim  pertod. 

By  adopting  this  language,  the  managers 
Intend  to  make  available,  during  the  Interim 
period,  development  loan  reflows  as  well  as 
carryovers  of  unobligated  balances  and 
other  so-called  "bridge"  Items. 

The  amounts  listed  for  each  activity  are 
stated  on  a  new  obllgatlonal  authority  basis. 
and  certain  activities  have  been  adjusted  by 
the  conferees. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Amends  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  allow  860,000,000  to 


be  used  for  Philippine  dlsasUr  relief  from 
fUAds  provided  In  the  continuing  resolution 
for  security  supporting  assistance. 

It  is  ttM  Intent  of  the  managers  that 
•80,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry 
out  Philippine  disaster  relief  assistance.  In 
recognition  of  the  urgent  need  for  these 
funds.  It  Is  expected  they  be  obligated  in  a 
tUiMly  manner. 

Obo.  Mahon, 

RoBOiT  Ii.  P.  aixxs. 

Otto  E.   PAsaMAM, 

Jos  L.  Bvins, 

Bdward   P.   Bolans, 

Chasixs   R.   Jonas, 

S.  A.  Ckdibxso, 

JoKX   J.   Rhooxs, 

Oasnix  B.  Shkivxs. 
Mariagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Daniel   K.   iNOtrrx, 

Waxsxn  Maomttson, 
I  ROBXKT   G.   Btw>, 

Milton    R.   Yottno, 

Makcaxzt    Chasx    Smitr, 

Roman  L.   Hsttska, 
Maruigers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
unanimous  consent  previously  granted, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1331)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1073.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  prior  proceedings  of  the  House  to- 
day.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  a 
recitation  of  a  few  facts  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  at  this  point. 

There  are  only  four  amendments  in- 
volved in  this  conference  report.  No 
amendments  were  reported  in  disagree- 
ment. It  is  a  straightforward  conference 
report,  which  is  fuUy  understandable. 

It  continues  various  Government  pro- 
grams for  which  there  are  not  yet  appro- 
priations until  February  28, 1973,  the  date 
when  this  resolution  will  expire. 

It  allows  for  payments  under  the  black 
limg  program  of  sums  which  have  been 
provided  by  Congress,  about  $1.5  billion 


on  an  annual  basis.  This  provision  was 
not  in  the  House  version  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

'Hie  continuing  resolution  also  providM 
for  the  continued  orderly  operation  ot 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  contains  a 
provision  contained  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  resolution  making  $50  million 
available  only  for  disaster  relief  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  This  is  in  recogniticn 
of  the  urgent  need  growing  out  of  the 
disastrous  flood  conditions  there. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  for- 
eign aid  portion  of  the  meajsure  is  $461 
million  above  last  year's  level.  This  needs 
explanation,  because  actually  for  the  tra- 
ditional foreign  aid  activities,  such  as 
economic  assistance  and  military  assist- 
ance, it  is  slightly  below  last  year.  The 
reason  why  we  are  above  the  level  of  last 
year  in  total  is  because  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  There  are 
several  in  the  measure  and  they  have 
been  fimded  at  a  higher  level  than  last 
year. 

Last  year  certain  f  imds  were  postponed 
until  the  current  fiscal  year,  so  the  fiscal 
year  1972  appropriation  was  $3.2  billion. 
The  budget  for  1973  was  $5.2  billion.  The 
House  appropriation  bill  was  $4.2  blUlon. 
The  Senate  appropriation  which  deferred 
action  on  several  major  activities  due  to 
lack  of  authorization  was  $2.8  blUion. 

The  continuing  resolution  which  passed 
the  House  a  short  time  ago  provided  $4 
billion.  The  Senate  reduced  that  by  about 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

The  conference  report  on  this  continu- 
ing resolution  provides  for  foreign  aid  at 
the  level  of  $3.6  billion,  until  February  28, 
1973.  This  is  $357  million  below  the  figure 
in  the  continuing  resolution  as  passed  by 
the  House  late  last  week.  It  is  $158  mil- 
lion above  the  Senate  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
yesterday. 

That  generally  covers  the  basic  facts, 
but  I  should  advise  Members  that  copies 
of  the  conference  report  are  available  as 
well  as  other  details  on  the  subject.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend,  I  include  at  this  point 
a  table  reflecting  the  levels  of  foreign  as- 
sistance provided  for  xmder  the  House, 
Senate,  and  conference  versions  of  the 
continuing  resolution. 


CONFERENCE  ACTION  ON  CONTINUINC  RESOLUTION,  HJ.  RES.  1331 


Itsm 


House  Senato 

eonttnmng  continuing  Conftrtnca 

rtMtutioa  rate      ritolution  rat*  acrMimnt 


TITLE    I— fORElCN    ASSISTANCE   ACT 

ACTIVITIES 

Funds  approprialad  tollw  PrMidMt 

Economic  auistaoce 

WorWwitte.  tathoieai  asiistanca JIM.  000,000 

Alliance  for  Ptogren.  technical  auiiUnca.  77,  500,  000 

interiationsi  ofganiza'jons  and  jrograms, .  105.  000.  000 

Profrains  ralating  to  oopalation  jtowt*   . .  100.  000.  000 

Amafican  sdMxrisaod  )HapitaaatMO*<l....  25.500,000 
Amtncan   schools   and   hospitals  abfoad 

(special 'oieign  cttrrenCY  program)   ....  (5,350,000). 

Indus  Basin  D«v*topiMnt  Fund,  itants....  10.000.000 

I  ndua  Sana  O«v«iopni«nt  Fund,  r««iis 12.000.000 

Contlngancy  fund. 25.000,  DOO 

lntofnatl«nal  n«tcoiie3  control.       «.  500.  OOO  . 

R««a»sraii*<assistanc«(B*ntUde9«i)....  100,000,000 

Alliance  tor  Progiesi,  aayetopment  loans..  165.  OOO.  000 

Davalopment  loens 350,  OOO,  COO 

Administrstiv*  txpmmsi 

AID                                    50,000,000 

state.'.-'i!'.'.::::: ♦,775.000 

Subtotal,  economic  assistance 1.222,275,000 


1155,000,000 

77,  500,  000 

105.  OOO,  000 

100,000,000 

20,000,000 


{155.000,000 

77,  500, 000 

105,000,000 

100.  000, 000 

25,500,000 


10,000.000 

i2.ooaooo 

25.  OOO. 000 


10, 000, 000 
12.000.000 
25, 000, 000 


100.  »0.  000 
'.50.000,000 
200,  OOO,  OOO 

50,000,000 
4,221.000 


100, 000, 000 
150.  000,  000 
250, 000, 000 

50,000,000 
4. 221.  OOO 


Item 


House  Senate 

continuing  continuing  Conference 

resolution  rate      resolution  rate  agreement 


1. 008, 721. 000      1.064,221,000 


Military  assistance 

Military  assistance 1600.000. OOO       iSOO,600,000  $550,600,000 

Regional  na»al  training. 2,500,000 2,500,000 

Security  supporting  assistance  „„ 

Security  supporting  assistance 685,000.000         550,000,000  600.000,000 

SuMotaL.  -       .   2,509,775.000      2,059.321,000      2,217,321.000 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 
Overseas     Private     Investment     Corp., 

reserves. 42,500,000  12,500,000  12,500,000 

Inter-Anwtican  Foundation 

lotar-Aaieiican  Foundation  (Uinitition  on  

obligations) (5,000,000)         (5,000,000)         (5,000.000) 

Total,  title  I,  budgat  (obiiptional) 
authority,  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
activitiM 2.552.275.000     2,071.821.000     2,229,821.000 

TITLE  ll-FORtIGN  MILITARY  CREDIT 
SALES 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 435,000,000         400,000,000         400,000,000 

Total,  titles  I  and  II,  new  budget  

(obliptional) authority 2,987.275,000      2,471,821,000      2,629,821,000 
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Item 


House  Senate 

continuing  continuing  ConlereK* 

rMolvtion  rete      resotutien  reto  ai 


TITLE  lll-FOREIQN  ASSISTANCE 
(OTHER) 

Total,  title  III,  new  budget  (ob(igattonal) 
luthority.  Foreign  Assistance  (other)....  $1,022,880,000    $1,022,880,000    $1, 022, 88a 000 


TIUE  IV-EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

UmiUtion  on  program  activity a  323, 675, 000)  (7,323,675,000)  (7,323,675,000) 


H«Nse  S«Mto 

continuing  continuing  Conference 

resohition  rate      resoiutten  rate  areemcnt 


Limitation  on  administrative  expenses (}8,4S8,000)  ($8,438,000)        ($t,43a,0B>) 

I  .            I        I  II —     I  m 

Total,  Utta  IV,  Expert-Import  Banit 
of  the  United  States,  limitations 

on  use  of  corporate  funds (7,332,113,000)  (7,332.113,000)  (7,332.113.000') 


Grand  total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tienal)  authority,  titles  I,  II,  am) 
lll.„ 


4,010,iaS,000      3.494,701,000 


Mr,  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  3^eld  at 
this  time  for  further  explanation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man) ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  deals  directly  with  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wEUit  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  below  the  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1972  in  titles 
I  and  n.  We  are  $1,510,000,000  below 
the  total  budget  requests.  It  is  one  <rf  the 
largest  reductions  made  in  foreigrn  aid. 

Mr.  SpeaJ:er,  title  m  contains  the  In- 
ternational financial  institutions  such 
as  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  the  International  Development 
Association.  The  Members  may  recall  we 
had  no  request  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  last  year.  The  re- 
quest is  for  $320  million  this  year.  You 
may  also  recall,  the  appropriation  re- 
quest was  for  $836.7  miUion  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cut  that  request  in 
half,  but  even  so  it  is  approximately  $200 
million  above  what  we  appropriated  the 
previous  year.  So  the  increases  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion are  not  in  the  AID  portion  of  the 
bUl. 

We  bring  the  bill  back,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  just  mentioned,  at  a 
figure  $357  million  below  what  we  ap- 
proved last  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  Members  where  we  made  the  in- 
creases. 

There  is  $50  million  in  the  military 
assistance  program;  $50  million  in  emer- 
gency aid  for  the  Philippines  disaster 
covered  imder  the  supporting  assistance 
item;  and  $50  million  in  the  development 
loan  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  yielded  to  the  other 
body  in  all  Items  except  these  three,  and, 
in  Eiddition,  we  did  get  the  Senate  to 
yield  on  $5.5  million  for  hospitals  and 
schools  abroad,  and  another  $2.5  million 
for  regional  naval  training. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  beyond  any  doubt 
is  one  of  the  tightest  foreign  aid  bills 
presented  to  this  House  for  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  com- 
parisons of  the  continuing  resolution  fig- 
ures for  foreign  aid: 
Fiscal  year   1972  appropria- 
tion  $3,  190,  896,  000 

Fiscal  year  1973  budget  e«tl- 

m&tee 8, 163,  084,  000 

Fiscal  year  1B73  House  i^^ro- 

prlation  bill 4, 196. 166, 000 


Flacal  year  1973  Senate  ap- 
propriation bUl (3,823,887,000 

Houae  oont^lnulng  resolution  4,  010, 166,  000 
Senate  continuing  reaoluUon  3,  494, 701, 000 
CX>nXerenoe     agreement     on 

continuing    resolution 3,682,701,000 

CJonlereiice  agreement  compared  to— 
Fiscal  year  1972  appropria- 
tion         +4«1,806,000 

?teoal  year  1978  bu<lget  es- 
timate   -1,610,323,000 

Fiscal  year  1973  House  ap- 
propriation bUl -642,  464,  000 

Fiscal  year  1973  Senate  ap- 

propriaUon  bUl +828.  804,  000 

House   continuing   resolu- 
tion     -357,464,000 

Senate  continuing  resolu- 
tion      +168,000,000 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  indicate  the  figures 
that  were  in  the  House  bill,  in  the  Senate 
verslOTX,  and  in  the  bill  according  to  the 
conference  report,  as  we  have  it  today, 
on  military  assistance  and  on  supporting 
assistance? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  mili- 
tary assistance  the  House  bUl  was  $600 
million,  the  Senate  bill  was  $500.6  mil- 
lion, and  the  compromise  is  $550,600,000. 
So  it  is  below  the  House  bUl. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  supporting  as- 
sistance the  House  bill  was  $685  million, 
the  Senate  bill  was  $550  million,  and  in 
the  conference  report  the  continuing 
resolution  is  $600  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  figure  on  de- 
velopment loans  was  $350  million;  the 
Senate  figure  was  $200  miUion;  and  the 
compromise  figure  was  $250  million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
that,  under  very  difficult  circumstances, 
I  believe  that  the  House  conferees  did  as 
well  as  they  possibly  could.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, want  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
believe  that  I  think  that  this  conference 
report  provides  adequately  for  military 
assistance  or  supporting  assistance.  I 
think  the  conference  report  is  inadequate 
in  these  instances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only  registering  an 
Individual  protest.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wise  for  us  to  make  these  reductions,  but 
I  must  realize,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ob- 
ject and  the  practicality  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  endorse 
the  conference  report  as  much  as  I  dis- 
approve of  certain  provisions  of  certain 
dollar  amounts  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  response  to  what 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
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said,  I  certainly  concur  in  his  views.  I 
think  the  bill  is  entirely  too  low  in  the 
military  assistance  area,  and  I  think  it 
is  entirely  too  low  in  the  supporting  as- 
sistance area,  because  in  Vietnsun  alone 
they  say  they  will  require  $585  million 
for  supporting  assistance,  but  this  was 
the  very  best  compromise  we  could  work 
out. 

I  repeat  that  I  certainly  concur  that 
we  have  underfunded  supporting  as- 
sistance sund  underfimded  militarj'  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  vield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  recall — and  I  know 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  liim — the  other 
body  killed  this  whole  program  at  one 
time  this  yeeu*.  so  we  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  starting  off  with  zero. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  cogni- 
zant of  that  practical  problem  and  of 
the  lack  of  judgment  and  wise  action  on 
the  part  of  the  other  body.  That  is  why 
I  predicated  my  remarks  by  saying  these 
conferees  were  bringing  this  conference 
report  back  to  us  under  very  adverse  and 
difQcult  circumstances, 

Mr,  JONAS.  That  is  true. 

I  will  add  one  other  thing:  The  pri- 
mary reason  why  we  are  here  with  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  this  program  is 
that  we  could  not  get  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  enacted. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  I  might  say,  before 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas;  we  have  a  House  author- 
ization bill,  a  Senate  authorization  bill,  a 
House  appropriation  bill,  a  Senate  ap- 
propriation bill,  a  House  continuing  res- 
olution, and  a  Senate  continuing  resolu- 
tion. So  you  have  six  pieces  of  legislation 
with  each  one  containing  a  different 
figure.  It  made  it  most  dlfflcult  for  us  to 
work  out  an  agreement  in  conference  and 
we  will  be  considering  this  progreun  again 
in  January  or  February. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  '  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Poed)  ,  and  my 
chairman,  Mr.  Passmah,  and  the  others 
on  this. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  (jtuestioa  of  the 
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gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  true 
these  are  the  funds  with  which  we  carry 
out  our  commitment,  for  example,  to 
Korea,  where  we  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  troops  and  In  return  for  that 
we  have  pledged  our  assistance  to  them  In 
modernising  their  forces? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  for  the 
record  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
stated  the  $780  million  request  made  for 
military  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1973 
was  inadequate  and  they  possibly  would 
have  to  ask  for  a  supplemental  to  offset 
the  cancellations  we  made  last  year 
against  this  positive  commitment. 

It  is  inadequate,  I  believe,  and  when  we 
come  back  in  January  we  will  hopefully 
have  a  little  different  atmosphere.  We 
will  get  an  authorization  bill  then  and 
we  can  move  to  modify  the  situation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sruvkx)  . 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members  that 
this  is  stopgap  legislation.  At  the  end  of 
February  the  authority  In  this  act  will 
cease.  By  that  time  we  wlU  probably  have 
a  working  of  the  will  of  the  House  again 
on  this  legislation. 

This  is  a  matter  that  relates  to  a  re- 
port adopted  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, which  expires  February  28  of  next 
year.  So  we  will  be  back  again  with  this 
bill  then. 

We  are  satisfied,  as  stated  before  by 
the  minority  leader  and  others  who  have 
spoken  before  me,  that  it  does  not  sup- 
ply sufllclent  fimds  to  carry  out  the  many 
programs  which  are  Important  to  Vlet- 
namization,  to  the  Nixon  doctrine,  to 
winding  down  the  war,  and  to  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia. 
However,  It  is  the  best  we  can  do  at  this 
late  hour  in  this  session,  and  we  did  the 
best  we  could  under  these  difficult  clr- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  PREUNQHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  the  amount  you  have 
provided  under  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  military  assistance  and  supixirt- 
Ing  assistance  Is  not  sufficient. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  said 
the  other  day  when  we  had  the  continu- 
ing reaolution  before  us,  that  it  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  authorizing  committee 
that  we  do  not  have  a  normal  process  to 
provide  funds.  I  do  not  think  the  finger 
should  be  pointed  at  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  sure  the  House  conferees 
have  d(me  their  best  to  provide  adequate 
fimds  and  to  reach  agreement.  I  am  not 
at  all  salt  that  the  problem  is  going  to 
be  resolved  next  year.  Of  course,  this  is 
a  stopgap  expedient,  but  what  worries 
me,  if  the  other  body  should  be  as  stiff- 
necked  and  as  arbitrary  as  they  have 
been  in  this  session,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  problem  and  perhaps 
even  a  more  serious  problem  next  year. 
I  can  see  a  lot  of  trouble  as  a  result  of 
the  situation  which  was  allowed  to  de- 
velop this  year. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
been  extremely  interested  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  has  talked  i(Xig  and 
hard  on  reducing  this  program. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana what  has  happened  to  all  the  dol- 
lars that  the  gentleman  has  been  talking 
about  many  limes  that  are  in  the  pipe- 
line? Where  are  these  dollars  now? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
that  the  money  that  Is  in  the  pipeline 
is  obligated  for  ongoing  projects. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  am  asking  what  the  total  amount 
is. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  pipeline  is  being 
drained  and,  of  course,  it  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  many  years  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  we  have  actually  contained  it  in 
this  bill.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  say  that  going  back  about  10 
years  ago  we  had  a  larger  foreign  aid 
program  than  you  have  now  when  you 
consider  only  what  we  thought  of  for- 
eign aid  back  In  those  days. 

So  we  have  contained  this  bill,  as  I 
say. 

I  am  not  a  foreign  aid  enthusiast,  as 
I  am  siu^  the  gentleman  knows,  but 
nevertheless  we  have  made  certain  com- 
mitments find  we  are  going  to  have  to 
honor  those  commitments.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  that,  then  we  must  provide  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  to  meet 
those  commitments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  TTie  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  is  what  has  actually 
happened  to  the  money  in  the  pipeline, 
because  I  know  the  gentleman  has  kept 
track  of  the  total  amount  that  Is  in  the 
pipeline. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  say  that  pos- 
sibly it  is  down  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  billion  for  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $2  billion,  did  the 
gentleman  say? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Approximately  In  the 
area. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  actxially  this  for- 
eign-aid program  is  not  exactly  on  a 
starvation  basis. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  the  $2 
billion  Is  to  finance  ongoing  projects,  for 
eqiolpment  that  has  been  requested,  and 
is  to  be  delivered.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
agencies.  These  funds  are  to  meet  com- 
mitments that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  point  Is  that 
program  really  is  not  cm  a  starvation 
basis. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  this  bill  is 
not  very  high  when  you  have  considered 
the  savings  resulting  from  the  Nixon 
doctrine  and  you  have  studied  the 
mechanics  and  the  items. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  will  concur  with  his  own 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  we 
have  reduced  these  items  too  much,  and 
we  might  have  to  consider  this  later  on. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  certain  tables ) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  change  the  tenor  and 
the  direction  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  just  a  minute  and  address  myself 
to  amendment  No.  2. 

This  is  the  one  that  inserts  the  lan- 
guage for  continuing  benefits  for  dis- 
abled coal  miners  at  an  annual  rate  not 
to  exceed  $1.5  billion  plus.  Was  this 
added  on  in  the  other  body  as  a  surprise 
to  everyone?  Or  is  it  up  over  any  appro- 
priation that  we  are  carrying  in  any 
other  House  bill  or  what  is  the  situation 
that  suddenly  brings  this  before  us? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  other  body  included 
this  additional  language  to  insure  financ- 
ing for  the  black  lung  program  for  this 
ciurent  flscsd  year  at  the  increased  level. 
It  is  the  amended  budget  estimate  of  the 
sum  that  will  be  required. 

I  was  astounded  at  the  size  of  the  re- 
quest, but  this  is  a  flgiu-e  that  has  been 
presented.  The  Congress  has  passed  tills 
legislation  and  we  are  required  to  fund  it. 

There  was  a  black  limg  program  in 
existence  before  action  was  taken  ear- 
lier this  year  to  liberalize  the  program, 
and  we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity 
to  meet  these  new  requirements.  These 
funds  are  included  in  the  new  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  which  has  been  cleared 
through  both  bodies,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  enacted  into  law.  This  assures 
the  availability  of  these  funds  at  the  level 
provided  by  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  iMtsic  authorizing  legislation. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  was 
astoimded  at  the  total  amount. 

Is  this  full  funding  of  the  entire  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  the  program  level 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  which  reflects 
the  increases  provided  by  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  was  my  understanding 
at  the  time  that  authorizing  legislation 
passed  that  we  were  amalgamating  bi- 
tuminous type  of  discoloration  of  the 
lung  along  with  the  dangerous  inner- 
city  type — the  difference  betwem  an- 
thracosis  smd  pneumoconiosis. 

Of  course  we  were  aware  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  disabled  miners  who 
have  been  treated  so  sfaaUaily  in  the 
past.  Many  of  us  knew  that  this  was  ex- 
cessive, especially  whoi  the  radiographic 
evidence  was  ruled  out  in  the  determina- 
tion of  what  constituted  disability  for 
those  who  have  black  lungs,  whether  it 
be  from  coal  mines  or  other  untimely 
black  lung  discoloration  of  the  lympth 
node  of  the  limgs  situation. 

I  doubt  if  many  of  us  thought  it  would 
be  fully  funded  by  an  appropriation,  es- 
pecially by  a  continuing  resoluticm  In 
any  one  given  year. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  the  entire 
amount.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not 
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all  be  used,  iX  it  Is  not  i^ecessary  just  be- 
cause It  has  been  ai^Mropriated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Certainly,  I  too  would 
hope  that  it  would  not  all  be  used  imleas 
It  is  abeotutety  required. 

The  amount  for  black  lung  benefits 
under  the  presmt  continuing  resolution 
for  the  fiscal  year  1872  is  $591  million. 
The  committee  is  advised  that  these 
funds  would  be  exhausted  by  December. 
This  continuing  resolution  runs  until 
the  28th  of  F^ebruary  and  authority  is 
provided  to  make  payments  at  the  higher 
rate  until  that  date. 

In  the  event  the  second  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  should  not  be  enacted  Into 
law  this  will  provide  spending  authority 
until  further  actl<»  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  just  say  that  I  Just 
do  hot  believe  it  can  be  equltcMy  used  in 
even  the  highest  quality  care  to  anyone 
who  even  sniffs  the  smoke — let  alone  the 
disabled  and  deserving  coal  miners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  this  is  not  an  appropriation  of 
$1,526,500,000.  "nie  provision  is  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  provides  authority,  if 
It  should  be  necessary,  to  make  benefit 
payments  at  the  higher  rate  tmtil  Febru- 
ary 28.  The  actual  appropriation  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
signed. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  under- 
stand the  explanation  of  this  continuing 
resolution,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Members  would  vote  for  it. 
Perhaps  the  desire  to  help  foreign  as- 
sistance will  be  strong  enough  with  some 
Members  to  cast  an  "aye"  vote,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  this  measure 
than  foreign  assistance. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  continuing 
resolution  provides  the  appropriations 
for  the  black-lung  program.  I  voted  for 
that  program,  and  I  am  surprised  to 
learn  that  at  this  late  hour  no  appro- 
priations have  been  made  to  handle  this 
authorization,  except  in  the  HEW  bill. 
It  Is  beyond  me  why  we  have  to  handle 
this  kind  of  measure  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  With  respect  to  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  actually  appropriated  a  new 
sum  by  brute  force  rather  than  con- 
tinue spending  at  the  level  of  last  year's 
expenditures.  That  is  normally  what  a 
continuing  resolution  is  supposed  to  do. 
Last  year  we  funded  foreign  assistance 
at  a  $3.2  billion  level.  This  year  the 
House  funded  foreign  assistance  at  a 
$4.2  billion  level  and  the  Senate  only  at 
a  $2.8  billion  level.  Actually,  the  meas- 
ure has  not  been  authorized  in  the  other 
body.  So  even  though  last  year's  appro- 
priation was  only  the  $3.2  biUion  level, 
the  conference  committee  comes  In  here 
and  asks  us  to  approve  the  sum  of  $3.7 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  or  at  least  ' 
until  early  next  year.  We  therefore  are 
not  continuing  at  last  year's  level — the 
conference  committee  just  looked  at  the 


two  levels  that  the  House  and  Senate 
tried  to  agree  upon  and  decided  on  the 
coay  sum  of  $8.7  billion.  To  me.  this  is 
not  a  continuing  resolution  but  rather  a 
strong-armed  submission  to  the  com- 
mittee which  gives  us  a  new  and  higher 
Bom. 

Worst  of  all.  however,  is  what  I  under- 
stand this  bill  win  also  do,  and  that  is 
that  it  would  extend  expenditiu-es  for  the 
HEW  programs  through  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  the  1972  level  and  it  would  do 
the  same  thing  to  programs  affecting  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  except  for  grant 
programs.  Why  in  the  world  do  we  want 
to  pass  a  continuing  resolution  tonight 
to  continue  our  present  programs  is  be- 
yond belief.  This  is  an  open  Invitation  to 
the  President  to  veto  the  water  pollution 
bill;  and  even  though  it  may  discourage 
the  President  f  rtMn  vetoing  the  HEW  bill, 
it  still  seems  to  me  that  passing  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  appropriations 
of  these  two  programs  would  be  more 
ajjpropriate  at  a  later  date — possibly 
Wedneeday. 

Indeed,  one  would  think  that  there  is 
collusicm  between  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  White  House  on  the 
water  pollution  bill  to  set  up  this  con- 
tinuing funding  level  because  someone 
has  been  told  that  the  President  might 
or  would  veto  this  program.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  development;  but 
passage  of  this  continuing  resolution  in 
its  present  form  is  an  absolute  abdica- 
tion of  our  responsibilities.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
the  Federal  water  pollution  bill  or  the 
HEW  blD.  I  hope  he  does  not,  But  sure- 
ly, the  Congress  will  be  embarrassed  if 
he  does  veto  them  to  learn  that  24  hours 
in  eulvance  the  Congress  extended  the 
handle  of  the  veto  hammer  to  him.  If  all 
this  takes  place,  we  have  cut  our  own 
throats. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  smd  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayts  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr,  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorxun  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  188,  nays  80.  xiot  voting  183, 
as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  487) 
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AbBuc 

Adaooa 

Addabbo 

Alejmiider 

Anderaon,  lu. 

Andrew*,  Ala. 

Asplnall 

Banvtt 

BalelMr 

BerKUnd 

BlacKl 

BlMtMT 


BUtnlk 
BoUnd 
BrademAs 
Bra«co 
Brekux 
Broteman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Bnrhanmn 
Btirka,  Maas. 
Burton 
Byrnea.  Wla. 
Carey,  N.T. 


Oarlaoa 
oamer 
Garter 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
OeUer 

Chamberlain 
Ohlabolm 
CTlancy 
OlauMO. 
DonH. 
OoUlns,m. 


Oonable 

Oonte 

Oonyera 

Oonnan 

Ooughlln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Ta. 

Da&lela.  NhT. 

DavU.  B.C. 

de  la  Oarsa 

DeUenback 

DeUuma 

Dennla 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dln«eU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Bekhardt 

Edwarda,  Ala. 

Edwarda,  OaUf . 

EUberg 

Escb 

Eahleman 

Evina.  Tenn. 

PaaceU 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forgythe 
Fr»a«r 

PrellnghuyBen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Puqua 
O&rmatz 
Oonzales 
Qreen,  Pa. 
Qrover 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanaen.  Idaho 
Harrtn^on 
Hathaway 
Hay* 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Helns 

Helatoakl 

mcka. 

Hlcka.  Waah. 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Johnaon.  CalU. 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jonaa,  Ala. 

Karth 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Klucsynakl 

Kyi 

Kyro* 

Ijtndrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Maodonald, 


Aahbrook 
Bennett 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Burke,  Fla. 
Byron 
Camp 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conover 
Davla.  Oa. 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Fountain 
Oaydoe 
Olbbona 
Ooodllng 
Qrlffin 
Hagan 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Haraha 
HUlla 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hutchlnaon 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Abouresk 
Anderaon. 

OalU. 
Andanon. 

Tenn. 
Andrewa, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunaio 
Archar 
Arenda 
Aahley 
Asptn 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
BeU 
Betta 
B«tU1 


Madden 

llahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathlaa.  OaUf . 

MazzoU 

MetcaUe 

MInl.Vi 

Mink 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

mx 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Paaaman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Plka 

NAVB— 80 

Jarman 

Jooea,  N.C. 

Kaatenmeler 

Kaaen 

Landgrebe 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lujan 

McOoUlster 

Mathla.Oa. 

Mmer.  Ohio 

Mllla.  Ark. 

Mlnahall 

Mitchell 

MUeU 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 

Obey 

O'Konakl 

PettU 

Pickle 

PowaU 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Ranck 

Roger* 


Plmls 

Poage 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Price,  m. 

Quia 

BandaU 

Rangal 

Raes 

Rhode* 

Rlagl* 

RoberU 

Boblnaon,  Va. 

Rodtno 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

Roybal 

Sarbanaa 

Scharle 

Soheuer 

Schnaebell 

Selberllng 

Shrlver 

Bike* 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stagger* 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton. 

Jama*  V. 
Steele 
Stoke* 
Sullivan 
Teague.  OaUf. 
Ullman 
Vanlk 
Vlgortto 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wtaallay 
Whttahtirst 
Wiggina 
Wtlaon. 

Oharlea  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Tatea 
Touits,  Tex. 


Rouah 

Rouaaelot 

Roy 

Ruth 

8t  Oermaln 

Hanrtman 

Satterflald 

Baylor 

SchmlU 

Soott 

Smith.  OaUf. 

Spenoe 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tarry 

Tbona 

Ttaman 

Veyaey 

White 

Wbtttaa 

Wynuin 

Young.  Fla. 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Bt 

Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bogg* 

Boiling 
Bow 
Brook* 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhm.  I».C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burleeon.  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Oato*U 
OBflarr 
ObaypeU 
Clark 

Clawaon.  Del 
Clay 
OoUtar 


OoUlna,  Tex. 

Ootter 

Crane 

Ourlln 

Danlelaoa 

Davla,  Wta. 

Dalaney 

Denholffl 

Derwlnakl 

Dlckixtaon 

Dow 

Dowdy 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Bdmondaoa 

Krlanbom 

Evan*.  Colo. 

Plndley 

Plaher 

nower* 

Ptmt 


wPJO 
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?rey 

ItfcCormack 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

0»llfiaiiakl« 

McCuIlocH 

Boatenkowakl 

OallBgber 

McDonald. 

Runnels 

Qettys 

Mich. 

Ruppe 

Olalmo 

McKay 

Scbwengel 

Oold  water 

McMillan 

Sebellua 

arasao 

Malillard 

Sblpley 

Oray 

Martin 

Sboup 

Qreen.  Oreg. 

Mataunaga 

Slsk 

Orlffltha 

Mayne 

Skubltz 

prosB 

Meeda 

Smith,  NY. 

Oubaer 

Melcher 

Snyder 

H&ley 

Mlcliel 

Springer 

HiiQtey 

Mlkva 

Stelger,  Artz. 

HanoA 

Miller.  Cam. 

Stelger.  Wia. 

Hansen.  Waab. 

Mills.  Md. 

Stephens 

Harvey 

MoUoban 

Stralton 

Hastlnga 

M^nagan 

Symington 

HawUna 

Moorhead 

Talcott 

H*bert 

Mosber 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Heckler.  Maas. 

Mesa 

Thompson.  N.J 

Henderaoa 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Tbomaon.  Wla. 

Hoamer 

Nlcbola 

UdaU 

Howard 

Patman 

Van  Deerlln 

Hunt 

Pelly 

Vander  Jagt 

Ichord 

Peyser 

Waggonner 

Jacob* 

PodeU 

Waldle 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Wldnall 

Kocb 

Puclnakl 

WUUams 

Kuykendall 

Purcell 

Wilson,  Bob 

Link 

Rallsback 

Winn 

Lloyd 

Reld 

Wolff 

Long.  La. 

Reuas 

Wyatt 

McClory 

Roblaon.  N.Y. 

Yatron 

McClure 

Roncallo 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  AnnuiuslQ  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Thompoon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hoamer. 

Mr.  H*bert  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  GrlflHhs  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Srlenbom. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Oallagber. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr  Crane. 

Mi.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Monagtn  with  Mr.  Derwinskt 

Mr.  DanlelAon  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ploweri  with  S£r.  Baker. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mrs.  Qraaao  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Bostenkowskl  with  Mr.  ColUer. 

Mr.  R«us8  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waablngton  with  Bfr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Mobs  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Tezaa. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr  WUllama. 

Ux.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Moeber. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Ftsher  with  a4r.  Vander  Jagt. 

J4r.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Hastings. 


Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Skubltz.     ,y-,^i 

IKt.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Harvey.  '"^   '     ' 

Mr.  Mats-uDsga  with  Mr.  Malillard. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Thompeon  of  Georgia. 

Ifr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wlseonain. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Boblson  of  New  York. 

Ux.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Bdr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Idr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mo- 
Culloch. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  CurUn. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Ux.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Bianton. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cal- 
fery. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 

Messrs.  ROUSH  and  ROY  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to,  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2087, 
OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  RODINO  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2087)  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  a  Federal  minimum 
death  and  dismemberment  benefit  to 
public  safety  ofRcers  or  their  surviving 
dependents : 

CoNnaKNca  Rkpost  (H.  Rxft.  No.  02-1612) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Hoiise  to  the  bill  (S.  2087) 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral minimum  death  and  dismemberment 
benefit  to  public  safety  officers  or  their  sur- 
viving dependents,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
foil  owing: 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1079." 

Sac.  3.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streeu  Act  of  1068,  as  aUttided,  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  redesignating  sections  4&1  throogb  4U 
respectively  as  sections  431   through  4M; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  601  through  622 
respectively  as  sections  5&0  through  S71; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  F,  G,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I  respectively  as  parts  O,  H,  I,  and  J  of 
title  I;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  E  of  title 
I  of  this  Act,  the  following  new  part: 
Pakt  F — Death  BsNxrrrs  roa  Pttblic  BArxrr 

Oftic^w 
DKrorrnoxs 
Sec.  625.  As  used  in  this  part — 

(1)  "child"  means  any  natural,  adopted,  or 
posthumous  child  of  a  deceased  public  safety 
officer  who  is — 

(A)  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  at 

(B)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  Incapa- 
ble of  self-support  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability;  or 

(C)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  stu- 
dent as  defined  by  section  8101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  "criminal  act"  means  any  crime,  In- 
cluding an  act,  omission,  or  possession  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government,  which 
poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal  Injury, 
notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age.  In- 
sanity, Intoxication  or  otherwise  the  person 
engaging  in  the  act,  omission,  or  possession 
was  legally  incapable  of  committing  a  crime; 

(3)  "dependent"  means  a  p>erson  who  was 
wholly  or  substantially  reliant  for  support 
upon  the  income  of  a  deceased  public  safety 
officer; 

(4)  "Intoxication"  means  a  dlstttrbance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs  or  other 
substances  into  the  body; 

(5)  "line  of  duty"  means  within  the  scope 
of  employment  or  service; 

(6)  "public  safety  officer"  means  a  person 
serving  a  public  agency,  with  or  without 
compensation,  as — 

(A)  a  law  enforcement  officer,  Including  a 
corrections  or  a  court  officer,  engaged  In — 

(I)  the  apprehension  or  attempted  appre- 
hension of  any  person — 

(a)  for  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act. 
or 

(b)  who  at  the  time  was  sought  as  a  mate- 
rial witness  In  a  criminal  proceeding;  or 

(II)  protecting  or  guarding  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act  or  held 
as  a  material  witness  in  connection  with  a 
criminal  act;  or 

(tU)  the  lawful  prevention  of,  or  lawful 
attempt  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crim- 
inal act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act  or  In 
the  performance  of  h.s  official  duty;  or 

(B)  a  flreflghter;  and 

(7)  "separated  spoixse"  means  a  spouse, 
without  regard  to  dependency,  who  Is  living 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  de- 
sertion by  the  deceased  public  safety  officer 

AWAKOS 

Skc.  526.  fa)  Upon  a  finding  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  527  of  this  part  the 
Administration  shall  provide  a  gratuity  of 
$60,000. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  Administration  de- 
termines, upon  a  showing  of  need  and  prior 
to  taking  final  action,  that  a  death  of  a  pub- 
lic safety  officer  is  one  with  respect  to  which 
a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid,  the  Admin- 
istration may  make  an  Interim  Iseneflt  pay- 
ment not  exceeding  93,000  to  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  under  section 
527  of  this  part. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  Interim  benefit 
paid  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  person  or  de- 
pendent. 
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(3)  Where  there  Is  no  final  benellt  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  Interim  benefit  paW 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount. 
The  Administration  may  waive  aU  or  part  of 
such  repayment. 

(c)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
gtiall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  benefit 
that  may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but 
shall  be  reduced  by  p>ayment8  authorised  by 
section  12(k)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1918, 
as  amended,  (4-631(1)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

(d)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

RXCtPIXNTS 

Sec.  627.  When  a  public  safety  officer  has 
been  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  and  the  direct 
and  proximate  cause  of  such  death  was  a 
criminal  act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act, 
the  Administration  shall  pay  a  benefit  as 
provided  in  section  626  of  this  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

(I)  if  there  is  no  surviving  dependant 
ohlid  of  such  officer  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ent spouse  or  separated  spouse  of  such  officer; 

(8)  If  there  is  a  surviving  dependent  chUd 
or  children  atxd  a  surviving  dependent  spouse 
or  separated  spouse  of  such  officer,  one-half 
to  the  surviving  dependent  child  or  children 
of  such  officer  In  equal  shares  and  one-haU 
to  the  surviving  dependent  spouse  or  sepa- 
rated spouse  of  such  officer; 

(3)  If  there  Is  no  such  surviving  depend- 
ent spouse  or  separated  spouse,  to  the  de- 
pendent cbUd  or  children  of  such  officer.  In 
equal  shares;  or 

(4)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  dependent 
parent  or  parents  of  the  decedent.  In  equal 
shares. 

(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  dependent 
person  or  persons  who  are  blood  relatives 
of  the  deceased  public  safety  officer  or  who 
were  living  In  his  household  and  who  are  spe- 
cifically designated  In  the  public  safety  of- 
ficer's duly  executed  authorissatlon  to  receive 
the  benefit  provided  for  in  this  part. 

LXIUTATIONS 

Sec.  538.  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under  this 
part — 

(1)  if  the  death  was  caused  by  the  inten- 
tional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  officer 
or  by  such  officer's  Intention  to  bring  about 
his  death; 

(2)  If  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  public 
safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cause  of  such 
officer's  death;  or 

(3)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part  If  such 
person's  aicttons  were  a  substantial  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  death  of  the  public  safety 
officer. 

MISCZXLANXOUS    PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "869"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  Xte  appropriated 
such  sums  as  Eire  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  purposes  of  part 
P." 

Sbc.  4.  UntU  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  tha  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  ESiforcement  As- 
s'lStance  Administration  for  grants,  actlvl- 
cies  or  contracts  shall.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  be  available  for  pay- 
ments of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  invalid  or  any  amendments 
maoe  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  ctrctmistance  be  held  Invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  :lrcumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


See.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  and 
apply  to  acts  and  deaths  occurring  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
PcTXR  W.  Roonro, 

JOHK    P.    BKTlinH.TWO. 

DAvn>  W.  Dunns, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  McClxllak, 

Sau  J.  EKvnr,  Jr., 

P.  A.  Ha«t, 

Roman  Hbuska, 

RtTGH  Scott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATHaMT    or    THX    MAKAOEBS    OK    TBX    PAXT 
or     THS     HOTTSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (8.  2087)  to  amend  the 
(Xnnlbus  Otlme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
o<  1968  to  provide  a  Federal  minimum  death 
and  dlatnembemient  benefit  to  public  safety 
officers  or  their  surviving  dependents,  sub- 
mit the  following  statenaent  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  ujxin  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  Senate  passed  S.  2087  and  the  House 
substituted  the  provisions  which  it  had 
adopted  by  striking  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserting  its  own  provision.  Tlie 
Senate  insisted  upon  its  version  and  re- 
quested a  conference;  the  House  then  agreed 
to  the  conference.  Th«»  Conference  Report 
recoounends  that  the  Senat*  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  Housci  version  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  The 
amendment  being  to  insert.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment. 
the  matter  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  and 
that  the  Senate  agree  thereto.  The  Confer- 
ence Report  contains  substantially  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  House  version  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions which  are  explained  below. 

(1)  As  passed  by  the  Senate  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  Law  EUxforoement  Assistance 
Administration  shall  pay  a  $60,000  lump  stmi 
to  the  defined  eligible  dependents  of  a  fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  public  safety  officer  killed 
In  the  Itne  of  duty  as  a  result  of  a  criminal 
act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act.  The  bill 
furthermore  provided  a  dismemberment  pay- 
ment for  a  public  safety  officer  who  suffered 
dismemberment  in  the  line  of  duty  and  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  dismemberment 
was  a  criminal  act  or  an  apparent  criminal 
act.  As  amended  by  the  House,  the  bill  di- 
rected the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  a  (90,000  lump  sum  to 
defined  eligible  dependents  of  a  public  safety 
ofBoer  who  died  as  the  direct  and  proodmate 
rMQlt  of  a  personal  Injury  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  duty.  The  House  measure 
covered  only  state  or  local  officers.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  dlamem- 
bennent  provision  and  to  adopt  the  Senate 
version  which  provided  that  the  $60,000 
would  be  payable  only  to  eligible  dependents 
of  the  public  safety  officer  who  was  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  the  proximate  cause 
of  such  death  was  a  criminal  act  or  an  ap- 
parent criminal  act.  The  conference  agreed 
to  cover  only  state  and  local  officers.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  If  further  study  indi- 
cated that  the  exclusion  of  Federal  officer 
worked  inequity,  consideration  would  be 
given  to  amending  the  provision  of  the  Act. 

(2)  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
to  make  the  lump  stun  payments  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1967.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  such  provision.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  retroactive  fea- 
ture and  agreed  that  provlslc»is  of  the  bill 
would  become  effective  as  to  acts  and  deaths 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  lump 


sum  payment  would  not  be  subject  to  attach- 
ment or  execution.  Furthermore,  the  Senate 
bill  provided  that  no  benefit  shall  be  paid  If 
the  death  of  the  public  safety  officer  was 
caused  by  the  intentional  mlsoonduct  of  the 
public  safety  officer,  by  his  intention  to  bring 
about  his  death,  by  ixla  voluntary  intoxica- 
tion, or  If  the  public  safety  officer  was  killed 
t:y  any  person  who  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  a  benefit  under  the  blU  if  such 
penon's  action  was  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  death  of  the  public  safety  officer.  The 
House  version  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  Senate 
provisions. 

Pcm  Roomo,. 

Jomr     F.      SErBEKT.TNO, 

DAvm  W.  DxNNis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JOKX    MoOLKLUitl, 

Sau  J.  Ksvnf ,  Jr., 
P.  A.  Hast. 
Roman  Hbubka, 
Hx?GH  Scott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.    RODINO.    Mr.    Spealcer.    I    ask 

unantmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Senate  bill  (8.  2087)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  CMme  Control  and  Sale 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a  Federal 
minimum  death  and  dismemberment 
benefit  to  public  safety  officers  or  their 
surviving  dependents. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  WKjGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  this 
is  not  the  bill  that  provides  for  a  $50,000 
gratuity  to  widows  of  State  policemen 
and  firemen  who  may  be  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty? 

Mr.  RODINO.  This  is  a  $50,000  lump 
sum  gratuity  to  police  and  firemen  and 
other  law  enforcement  officers  who  are 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  result  of 
their  Involvement  in  trying  to  stop  some 
criminal  act. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
respond  further  under  my  reser^'ation  of 
objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  so  that 
the  conferees  met  this  afternoon  and 
that  the  conference  report  had  Just  been 
agreed  to  today? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  So  that  copies  there- 
for of  the  conference  report  Eire  not  now 
available  on  the  floor  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Members? 

Mr.  RODINO.  No;  because  the  confer- 
ees only  met  this  afternoon  and  the  con- 
ference report  was  Just  filed. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  believing 
that  there  is  no  retd  Federal  justification 
for  Involvement  in  this  program,  and 
believing  further  that  it  is  not  support- 
able to  pay  to  the  wives  of  ix>Uce  officers 
more  than  we  pay  to  our  surviving  widows 
of  veterans  killed  in  Vietnam.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL  REG- 
ULATING USE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'S.  1478)  "to  reg- 
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ulate  interstate  commerce  by  requiring 
premarket  testing  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances and  to  provide  for  screening  of 
the  result  of  such  testing  prior  to  com- 
mercial production,  to  require  testing  of 
certain  existing  chemical  substances,  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  the  use  and 
distribution  of  chemical  substances,  and 
for  other  piirposes'",  with  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments  thereto, 
and  disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pmge  13,  Kft«r  line  15,  of  tli«  Houm  en- 
grooMd  am«ndznents,  Inaert: 

"The  ArtmlnUtimtor  nuy,  by  rule,  prescribe 
procedures  for  the  purpoee  of  IziBurlng  that 
mAQUfacturers,  prooeaaors,  or  Importers  of 
chemlc&l  subetancee  which  were  not  pro- 
duced or  distributed  la  oonuneroe  for  com- 
mercial piupoae  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  furnish  notice,  a  deacrlp- 
tlon  of  such  chemical  substance,  and  techni- 
cal data  relating  to  the  environmental  or 
public  health  effects  of  the  substance  to  the 
Administrator  before  Its  distribution  In  com- 
merce". 

Page  23,  line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  23,  line  4.  of  the  House  engroesed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Act)."  and  insert: 
"Act);  or". 

Page  23,  after  line  4,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments.  Inaert : 

"(3)  pesticides  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
insecUdde.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act 
and  chemical  substance  used  in  such  pesti- 
cide* except  that  if  a  chemical  substance 
which  constitutes  such  pesticide  or  such  In- 
gredient Is  used  for  any  purpoee  other  than 
such  pesticide,  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  such 
use.". 

PtLge  23.  line  5,  of  the  House  engroesed 
amendments,  strike  out  "The"  and  insert: 
"Kxcept  for  sections  4,  S,  or  8,  the". 

Page  23.  line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "extent"  Insert :  "tn  a  rea- 
sonable time  and  In  a  reasonable  manner". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  am  I  properly  Identifying 
this  bill  by  its  call  nimiber,  as  Senate 
1478  the  toxic  substances  act  or  bill  that 
we  worked  on  and  sent  to  the  other  body 
on  Saturday  last? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  8TAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  House  passed  by  rollcall  vote  of 
240  to  61  a  House  substitute  amendment 
to  the  biU  S.  1478— a  bill  to  protect  health 
and  the  environment  against  hazards 
associated  with  toxic  chemical  sub- 
stances. During  the  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation I  repeatedly  emphasized  that  we 
would  not  accept  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  this  bill.  It  was  the  committee's 
opinion  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
could  go  in  this  area.  The  Senate  has 
returned  the  bill  to  us  with  fiuther 
amendments.  One  of  these  proposes  that 
we  give  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  additional  rulemaking  authority 
to  require  prior  notice  and  the  submis- 


sion of  test  data  before  marketing  for 
all  new  chemical  substances.  This  au- 
thority may  well  lead  to  a  system  which 
requires  premarket  clearance  of  all  new 
chemical  substances.  The  committee  con- 
sidered that  approach  but  was  unwilling 
to  go  that  far. 

I  regret  that  the  press  of  business  in 
the  close  of  the  legislative  session  does 
not  allow  sufUclent  time  for  the  House 
and  Senate  to  meet  in  careful  delibera- 
tion of  its  differences.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  House  bill  is  a  good  bill  which 
presents  a  most  workable  means  of  pro- 
viding necessary  protection  for  health 
and  the  environment  without  stifling 
technological  innovation. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  committee  met 
for  over  3  weeks  in  executive  session  on 
this  bill.  This  legislation  has  been  given 
very  careful  consideration.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate — on  reconsideration  of 
this  matter — will  find  the  House  version 
of  this  bill  acceptable.  Accordingly  I  rec- 
ommend that  we  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  and  return  the  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  the 
colloquy  as  recorded  in  the  Congrission- 
AL  RccoKD  at  page  36064  on  S.  1478,  and 
the  gentleman's  motion  at  this  time,  I 
object.  

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


FORTY  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OP 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  THE  TJ3. 
HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness  that  my  public  service 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will 
come  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

I  well  remember  the  election  of  my 
late  father.  Representative  John  Kee,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1932.  I 
clearly  remember  his  full  and  complete 
devotion  to  public  service  until  his 
death  while  presiding  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  May  1951. 

Then — I  remember  with  gratitude  the 
election  of  my  nK>ther — the  Honorable 
Elizabeth  Kee — to  succeed  my  father — 
finish  his  term — and  to  be  returned  to 
the  House  each  consecutive  Congress 
until  she  voluntarily  retired  at  the  close 
of  the  88th  Congress.  This  association 
gave  me  an  insight  into  the  Congress 
and  a  deep  respect  for  the  Members 
who  served  during  this  period. 

It  was  with  humility  that  I  was  elected 
in  1964  to  serve  in  my  own  right — start- 
ing with  the  89th  Congress.  It  has 
been — and  still  Is — with  heartfelt  satis- 
faction that  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
work  closely  with  the  Members  of  the 
House — especially  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulsir  Affairs. 

I  respect  the  views  of  all  Members  and 
shall  carry  close  to  my  heart — as  long  as 
I  may  live — those  wonderful  memories 
covering  a  period  of  40  consecutive  yt&n. 


Experience  has  taught  me  the  jealous 
demands  upon  the  time  of  each  and  every 
Member  of  both  political  paxtlM.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  me  the  complete  devo- 
tion to  public  service  so  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
with  such  dedication — those  who  go  that 
extra  step  to  measure  up  to  and  exceed 
that  sacred  obligation  which  each  sought 
and  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues 
and  wish  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
every  success  as  they  approach  the  se- 
rious problems  that  must  be  solved  In 
the  days  ahead.  It  is  an  unquestioned 
fact  that  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
responsive — responsible — and  the  closest 
public  ofQcials  to  the  residents  of  their 
respective  congressional  districts. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  determined  that 
our  coimtry  was  originated  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion depends  upon  the  succses  or  failure 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  We 
do  have  unusually  capable  representa- 
tives in  both  political  parties  who  de- 
serve the  respect  and  the  gratitude  of 
every  concerned  citizen  of  our  Nation.  I 
am  most  honored  to  have  served  with  all 
of  you.  May  you  be  richly  rewarded  for 
your  statesmanship  in  future  elections 
and  may  you  be  blessed  with  happiness 
and  the  satl.sfactlon  that  you  have  done 
your  part  for  the  benefit  of  those  yet  to 
ccHne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  equally  gratified 
with  the  great  public  record  established 
by  my  late  father  and  mother — and  hope 
that  in  some  small  way  I  have  added  to 
their  splendid  records. 


THE  1972  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  September  27  declined  to  grant 
a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
16704,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  Prior  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee  action  and  subsequent 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  aad  Cur- 
rency's reporting  the  bill,  a  number  of 
articles  have  appesired  In  the  press  con- 
cerning the  proceedings  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currmcy  and  its  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  on  the  markup  of  this 
legislation.  On  September  20.  1972,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  front  page 
story  entitled  "Federal  Housing  Reform 
Unlikely  Despite  Scandal"  by  John  Her- 
bers.  This  article  contains  numerous  nals- 
statements  of  fact  and  several  serious 
charges  against  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Housing 
Subcommittee.  On  September  22, 1  wrote 
a  detailed  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Herbers'  story. 
I  was  informed  by  the  Times  staff  that 
the  letter  was  too  long  to  be  printed  In 
the  "letters  to  the  editor"  section  of  the 
newspaper.  I  subsequently  sent  a  much 
shorter  versicn  of  this  letter  to  the  Times, 
and  it  was  published  October  3.  Since  a 
number  of  other  articles  have  been  writ- 
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toi  cm  the  housing  bill  based  on  Mr.  Her- 
bers' New  Yor*  Times  story.  I  believe 
that  it  is  Important  that  I  clturtfy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
some  of  the  charges  that  are  contained 
in  this  article  and  the  subsequent  utlcles 
that  have  been  written  based  on  Mr. 
Berbers'  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point  the  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Wednesday, 
September   20,    1972,   entitled   "Federal 
Housing  Reform  Unlikely  Despite  Scan- 
dal" as  well  as  my  detailed  reply  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
shortened  version  of  the  letter  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  on  October  3 : 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  20,  19721 
PxinsAL  Hotrsnro  Rkfosk  Uitlikzlt 
Dbbpitk  Scakdal 
(By  John  Herbers) 

WuHiNaToif,  Sept.  19. — ^Despite  wide- 
spread scandals  and  failures  In  Federal  hous- 
ing programs,  Oongreaa  appears  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  enacting  voluminous  new  legisla- 
tion that  would  continue  the  controversial 
programs  for  another  two  years  without  ma- 
jor reform. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee reported  out  today,  19  to  8,  an  omni- 
bus bill  that  woiild  leave  undisturbed  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  subsidy  and  other  hous- 
ing programs  that  have  burgeoned  In  the 
last  three  years. 

The  bill  also  contains  authorization  for 
Federal  operating  subsidies  for  mass  transit 
systems  and  a  conaoUdatlon  of  community 
development  grants  that  would  Increase 
funding  to  cltVes. 

Although  there  Is  strong  opposition  to  the 
housing  aspects  of  the  bill,  sponsors  said 
they  expected  it  to  pass  before  Congress  ad- 
journs In  October.  The  Senate  passed  a 
similar  blU  last  month. 

In  the  view  of  a  number  of  critics  and 
Congressional  Investigators,  Congress,  dur- 
ing months  of  review  and  struggle,  has  been 
unable  to  effect  change  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

Unusually  close  ties  between  the  commer- 
cial Interests,  which  want  to  see  the  pro- 
grams continue  essentlaUy  unchanged,  and 
members  of  Congress  responsible  for  drafting 
legislation. 

Failure  of  the  Administration  to  promote 
and  work  for  new  housing  projects. 

The  common  background  of  many  of  the 
housing  experts  on  the  legislative  commit- 
tee staffs.  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
ITrban  Development  and  In  the  Industry. 
The  move  from  one  job  to  another  so  that 
they  form  a  cloaed  circle  of  expertise. 

CLASSIC  TAJLVMrn  BMMX 

What  has  happened  in  housing  Is  viewed 
by  many  as  a  classic  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  a  complex  social  pro- 
gram work  for  the  general  public  while  serv- 
ing rather  well  the  special  interests  Involved 
In  deUvenng  it. 

"It  Is  a  system  failure  going  back  to  20 
years  of  legislating  and  Oovemment  prac- 
tices," said  a  member  of  one  of  the  Congres- 
sional Investigating  committees. 

Millions  of  people  are  affected  by  the  Fed- 
eral housing  laws,  and  In  some  cities — New 
York,  Detroit,  PhUadelphla,  St.  Louis,  Bdlaml 
and  others — there  have  been  disclosures  of 
major  fraud  against  consumers  and  the 
Oovenunent. 

A  series  of  audita  and  nonpartisan  studies 
have  shown  that  the  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams are  filled  with  inequities,  that  they 
encourage  InelBclenclea  and  bad  construc- 
tion, that  they  are  extrennely  costly  to  the 
Oovermnent,  that  they  provide  more  help  for 


moderate  Income  famlllas  than  for  the  poor 
and  that  tbej  frequently  barm  rather  than 
help  the  troubled  central  cities. 

Tet  there  appears  to  be  Uttle  vmderstand- 
Ing  or  public  scrutiny  of  the  legislative  proc- 
eaae  Involved.  The  situation  Is  seldom 
mentioned  In  the  poUtlcal  campaigns. 
Neither  President  Nixon  nor  Senator  George 
MoOovem  has  any  detailed  position  on  the 
Issue. 

nrsmKi's  cams 

Bousing  has  become,  as  John  W.  Oarduer, 
chairman  of  Common  Cause,  a  peoples'  lobby, 
has  said,  "an  Insider's  game."  How  It  works 
can  be  seen  in  the  Senate  Banking  Conunlt- 
tee,  headed  by  John  J.  Bparkman  of  Alabama. 

A  few  vreeks  ago,  an  official  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  discussing  the  housing 
picture  at  an  Informed  conference,  said, 
"That  section  of  the  law  is  Just  like  Carl 
Junior  wrote  It."  The  remark  did  not  raise 
an  eyebrow  In  the  room. 

Carl  A.  S.  Coan  Jr.  is  a  lobbyist  for  the 
National  Association  of  Home  BuUders,  which 
haa  one  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
lobbies  here.  Carl  A.  B.  Coan  Sr.  is  staff 
director  for  housing  on  the  Bparkman  com- 
mittee. 

Both  Coans  have  reputations  as  able  men 
who  have  more  of  a  sense  of  the  public 
Interest  than  most  operatives  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Carl  Coan  Sr.  also  has  considerable  Influence 
on  legislation. 

Senator  Bparkman,  who  is  72  years  old, 
frequently  sleeps  during  hearings.  He  dele- 
gates much  authority  to  Carl  Coan  Sr. 

Whenever  Senator  Sparkman  runs  for  re- 
election, the  InteresU  his  committee  regu- 
lates pours  thousands  of  doUars  Into  his 
campaign  coffers. 

Early  this  year,  banking  Interests  put  on 
a  special  frmd-ralslng  drive  for  three  Senate 
conmiittee  members  up  for  reelection.  Mr. 
Sparkman;  John  O.  Tower,  Republican  of 
Texas,  and  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Democrat  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Bankers  were  asked  to  write  a  series  of 
checks  In  amounts  of  $99  each.  The  campaign 
law  governing  campaign  funds  provided  that 
any  donation  of  SI 00  or  more  had  to  be 
recorded  with  the  clerk  of  the  Houee. 

The  amount  collected  was  not  disclosed, 
but  during  an  eight- week  period  last  spring, 
reports  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House 
showed  that  Senator  Sparkman  had  $33,000 
on  hand,  and  $16,680  more  In  Itemized  re- 
ceipts was  reported. 

Of  the  $16,680,  about  $10,000  had  come 
from  persons  with  a  direct  Interest  In  hous- 
ing. They  Included  buUders,  mortgage  and 
real  estate  eigenta  and  persons  associated 
with  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Some  donors  were  not  Identified  as  to  occu- 
pation. 

In  1971,  Senator  Sparkman  reported  re- 
ceiving more  than  $16,000  In  speaking  fees, 
$14,000  of  It  for  12  appearances  before  bank, 
savings  and  loan,  mortgage  and  buUdlng 
groups. 

His  top  fee  was  $8,000  for  a  Nov.  22  speech 
before  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
Convention.  He  received  $2,000  from  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
and  $1,600  each  from  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  and  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders. 

A  number  of  other  committee  memt>ers 
have  received  large  contributions  from  the 
housing  Interests. 

For  example.  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Republican  of  Massachusetts,  reported  Item- 
ized receipts  of  $101,446  between  AprU  7  and 
May  31  t<x  his  re-election  campaign.  The 
Interests  of  many  donors  listed  were  not 
identified  In  the  report,  but  of  thoee  who 
were  there  were  21  separate  contributions 
totaling  about  $1,000  from  buUders,  bankers 
and  mortgage  organization  and  real  estate 
operators. 


Although  the  omnibus  housing  bills  put  to- 
gether by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
contain  enormous  outlays  of  moi^y  and 
other  Oovemment  conunltments,  ideological 
differences  dissolve  when  the  bUls  start  to 
roU. 

Conservatives  who  regularly  condemn  wel- 
fare expenditures  rarely  speak  up  against  the 
housing  outlays.  Liberals  who  take  s  populist 
stance  seldom  say  anything  about  the  large, 
bite  that  the  conmierclal  mterests  take  in 
housing  programs. 

PXOCESS    SIKXLAB   Of    HOTTSX 

A  slmUar  but  more  complicated  process  is 
seen  in  the  House. 

There  the  Banking  Committee  Is  compoeed 
of  37  members,  and  housing  legislation  _!*_ 
written  by  a  16-member  subcommittee 
headed  by  a  jovial  Pennsylvanian,  WUllam  A. 
Barrett,  a  former  real  estate  agent  who  is  a 
product  of  Plilladelphla'B  onoe  powerful 
Democratic  organization. 

Mr.  Barrett,  who  U  llttl^  known  outside  his 
district.  Is  often  described  as  quaint  and 
parochial.  He  is  short  and  rotund  and  has 
owlish  eyes  and  an  alert  expression.  He  wears 
bright  clothing  and  a  pasted-down  wig. 

I»or  years,  Mr  Barrett  has  commuted  every 
working  day  between  his  district  in  soutti- 
west  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  a  dis- 
tance of  126  mUee.  He  la  in  his  Phlladrtphla 
oflloe  every  evening,  he  says,  to  meet  con- 
stituents. 

Under  Mr.  Barrett,  the  forces  that  shape 
legislation  are  diffuse.  The  special  Interest 
lobbies  are  regarded  as  particularly  strong. 
CAMPAxoN  axporrs 

Records  tor  ths  current  campaigns  are  far 
from  complete,  but  a  sampling  of  the  April - 
7-thiough-May-31  reporting  gives  an  indica- 
tion of  what  la  involved. 

WUllam  B.  Wldnall  of  New  Jersey,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee,  reported 
$1,100  In  Itemised  contributions  during  that 
period,  all  but  $100  of  it  from  Warren  HIU, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Savings  and  Loan 
League. 

Of  $1,670  reported  by  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Democrat  of  Ohio.  $600  was  from  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Political  Action  Committee  and 
$600  from  two  Ohio  housing  consultants. 

Of  $1,689  reported  by  WlUlam  S.  Moorhe^d, 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania.  $1,200  was  from 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Savings 
Association. 

Those  three  members  are  known  as  among 
the  more  able,  articulate  and  public -minded 
members  of  the  housing  suboommlttee. 

Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
fuU  House  committee,  is  weU  known  for  his 
wars  with  the  banking  interests,  but  before 
this  year  he  had  rarely  questioned  the  work 
of  the  housing  subcommittee.  As  the  housing 
scandals  were  breaking  thU  year.  Mr.  Pat- 
man  indicated  that  he  nUght  step  In  and  seek 
a  change  of  direction. 

pmorrr  yuMonf  abosd 

"Many  of  these  programs  start  out  with 
high-sounding  purposes:  then  someone  comes 
along  and  insists  that  we  add  In  the  profit 
margin  for  each  real  estate  interest."  he  said. 
"There's  a  lltUe  bit  for  the  land  speculator. 
the  buUder,  the  lender,  the  closing  attorney, 
the  title  company,  the  insurance  company 
and  on  down  the  line.  By  the  time  the  project 
reaches  the  end  of  the  line.  It  Is  so  topheavy 
you  can't  be  sure  Just  who  did  get  the  sub- 
sidy." 

The  full  committee  subsequently  took  un- 
der consideration  the  subcommittee's  bUl. 
and  Mr.  Patman  deUyed  action  on  it  for  sev- 
eral months,  partly  In  a  power  dispute  with 
Mr.  Barrett.  The  revised  bUl  that  emerged 
last  week  was,  according  to  staff  members, 
more  than  ever  a  "Christmas  tree,"  the  Con- 
gressional words  for  legislation  that  has  some- 
thing for  everyone. 
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Som«  of  the  interests  did  not  get  all  they 
wanted.  The  home  builders,  for  example, 
objected  to  provlalona.  retained  In  the  bill, 
that  would  further  restrict  houBlng  con- 
struction In  the  suburbe.  But  they  were  able 
to  have  knocked  out  a  proyUlon  requiring 
homebullders  to  guarantee  tbelr  construc- 
tion for  three  weeks. 

VS.     Sows     or     RXPWWXlfTATIVXB, 

StTBCOMirrms   oh   HorsDco  of 
TH«    CoMMimK    ON    BAmaifa 

AKD  CnWENCT. 

WcuKinffton,  D.O..  September  22,  1972. 
The  BorroB. 
.Weto  York  Times, 
Sfw  York.  N.Y. 

ZtrntM.  Sn:  The  September  20  article  by  John 
Herbers.  entitled  "Federal  Housing  Reform 
Unlikely  Despite  Scandal",  makes  several  se- 
rious charges  a^lnst  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  Its  Housing  Sub- 
committee on  thrtr  handling  of  the  1972 
bousing  and  urban  development  bill,  which 
deserve  a  full  and  serious  reply. 

Mr.  Herl>er8  asserts  that  despite  the  wide- 
spread scandals  In  the  bousing  subsidy  pro- 
grams, the  recently-approved  Committee  bill 
would  "leave  undisturbed  the  basic  thrust" 
of  these  controversial  programs,  and  that  the 
Committee  Is  unable  to  bring  about  major 
changes  In  these  programs  because  of  three 
factors:  il)  the  "unusual  close  ties"  between 
commercial  Interests  (such  as  homebullders 
and  lending  Institutions)  and  the  Commit- 
tee Members  responsible  for  drafting  hous- 
ing legislation;  (3)  the  failure  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  promote  and  work  for  new  hous- 
ing policies;  and  (3)  the  "common  back- 
ground"  of  housing  experts  on  the  Commit- 
tee and  Subcommittee  legislative  staffs,  In 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  In  the  industry. 

Before  taking  up  these  charges.  It  should 
be  noted  that  In  my  nearly  three  decades  In 
the  Congress  as  a  participant  In  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  legislation,  no  bill  has  been 
so  vigorously  opposed  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
the  "special  Interests"  that  Mr.  Herbers  Im- 
plies virtually  write  housing  legislation  as 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  bill,  which  was 
reported  favorably  by  a  vote  of  16-0.  In  fact, 
the  extraordinary  oppoettton  of  these  "spe- 
cial Interests"  to  the  bill  resulted  In  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Mr.  Patman,  calling  for  addi- 
tional public  hearings  on  the  Subcommittee 
bill,  a  step  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
housing  legislation.  At  these  hearings  the 
homebuUdlng  Industry,  the  mortgage  bank- 
ers and  savings  and  loan  associations,  real 
estate  attorneys,  and  the  title  insurance  In- 
dustries strongly  objected  to  nearly  every 
major  aspect  of  the  Subcommittee  bill  that 
affected  their  business  operations. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Herbers  mistakes  the  urg- 
ent need  to  deal  with  admitted  abuses  in 
the  housing  subsidy  programs  for  a  strong 
drive  to  change  the  "basic  thrust"  to  those 
programs.  Both  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
Etnd  full  Committee  bills  attempt  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  abuses  that  have  plagued 
these  programs — inflated  appraisals,  lack  of 
inspection  and  control  by  auu  of  the  qual- 
ity of  units,  and  the  location  of  units  in 
areas  not  served  by  adequate  community  fa- 
cUlttee  and  serrlcee.  Mr.  Herbers'  article  Is 
aertously  deficient  In  not  Fwlntlng  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  deal  with  these 
abuses. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  to  the  great  credit  of 
Committee  Members  that  the  existence  of 
abuses  In  these  programs  was  not  met  by  a 
wboleaale  and  hastily-considered  revamping 
of  housing  programs.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  a  total  and  comprehensive  reappraisal  of 
the  basic  thrust  of  these  programs— In  terms 
of  the  Inoome  groups  to  be  served,  the  em- 
phasis on  new  or  existing  hotislng,  and  the 
essentially  private  nature  of  declslonmak- 
Ing  In  the  housing  field.  Mr.  Herbers'  previ- 


ous articles  in  this  area  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  your  readers  the  rethinking  con- 
cerning these  aspects  of  our  programs  that 
Housing  Subcommittee  Members  are  Increas- 
ingly undertaking.  However,  neither  Com- 
mittee Members  nor  other  Members  of  the 
Hotise  are  willing  to  suspend  the  considera- 
ble benefits  existing  programs  bring  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jxxH-ly  housed  families 
prior  to  their  development  of  a  more  satis- 
factory and  workable  substitute. 

A  huge  and  complex  system  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  housing  cannot  be  discarded  be- 
cause of  a  series  of  disgraceful  abuses  which 
result  more  from  faulty  administration  than 
inherent  weaJtnesses  In  the  programs.  The 
elTorts  of  Housing  Subcommittee  Members  In 
the  development  of  the  metropolitan  housing 
Eigency  proposal  was  an  Initial  step  In  fram- 
ing the  Important  Issues  Congress  must  ad- 
dress In  constructing  new  appro«tches.  It  Is 
certainly  asking  too  much  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  fundamental  changes  In  recently-en- 
acted programs  during  an  election  year  and 
against  the  background  of  the  need  to  deal 
with  specific  and  relatively  narrow,  although 
widespread,  program  abuses. 

In  fact,  during  nearly  eight  weeks  of  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  executive  sessions  and  six 
weeks  of  full  Committee  executive  sessions, 
not  a  single  Member — Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, liberal  or  conservative — attempted  to 
repeal  these  programs,  to  reduce  substan- 
tially their  funding  levels,  or  to  change  their 
basic  elements.  The  benefits  provided  by  the 
programs  are  simply  too  great  to  abandon, 
without  careful  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  workability  of  an  alternative  system.  Mr. 
Herbers  should  also  have  noted  that  the  Con- 
gress, both  In  this  bill  and  in  the  1070  Hous- 
ing Act,  provided  for  demonstrations  of  alter- 
native housing  subsidy  systems — the  housing 
allowance  and  direct  loan  approaches.  I  am 
certain  Mr.  Herbers  would  not  recommend 
the  Immediate  implementation  of  either  of 
these  alternatives  without  additional  study. 

The  "unusually  close  ties"  between  com- 
mercial interests  and  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  "common  background"  of  Commit- 
tee legislative  staff  members,  HUD,  and  the 
Industry  cannot  be  denied;  yet  together  they 
represent  mere  truisms,  which  are  not  help- 
ful In  evaluating  their  Impact  on  legislation. 
The  banking  and  savings  and  loan  Industries, 
for  example,  have  virtually  no  impcMst  on 
legislation  dealing  with  the  housing  subsidy 
programs:  they  simply  do  not  participate  to 
any  Important  extent  in  the  FHA  housing 
programs  and  usually  do  not  even  request 
an  opportunity  to  testify  on  housing  bills. 
Consequently,  the  "cloee  ties"  between  these 
Industries  and  the  Members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  cannot  be  said  to  be  responsible 
for  the  Committee's  actions  with  respect  to 
the  housing  subsidy  programs.  Similarly,  If 
the  "common  background"  of  legislative  staff 
members,  the  Department,  and  the  Industry 
were  a  crucial  element  In  the  development 
of  legislation.  It  Is  \uUlkely  that  these  "spe- 
cial Interest"  groups  would  have  so  roundly 
and  vigorously  criticized  the  Subcommittee 
bill,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Committee  bill  Itself.  Mr. 
Hn'bers'  article  Is  deficient  In  Its  failure  to 
specify  those  provisions  of  the  bill  that  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  a  result  of  the  "unusually 
close  ties"  and  "common  backgrounds." 

Mr.  Herbers'  charge  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  failed  to  "promote  and  work  for 
new  housing  policies"  Is.  unforttuiately,  accu- 
rate. The  Administration  has  given  extremely 
low-prlorlty  to  these  programs,  to  the  extent 
that  HTJD  Secretary  Romney  has  been  forced 
to  appeal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
manpower  cuts  In  his  Department  directly 
to  the  President.  The  Department's  record 
of  administering  these  programs  Is  a  truly 
dismal  one  and  docum.ented  as  such  by  his 
own  Department's  auditors,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  OMnmlttee,  and  other  Ooa- 
gresslonal  committees.  It  Is  equally  dismal 


In  pointing  the  way  toward  alternative  pro- 
gram approaches,  although  It  Is  quick  to 
condemn  the  Congress  for  enacting  "Ill-con- 
ceived programs"  without  sulBelent  testl.^^ 
and  evaluation.  The  Administration  cannot 
take  credit,  after  nearly  four  years,  for  the 
development  of  any  new  hotislng  approach 
or  even  for  Inltlattog  the  discussion  and 
leadership  that  might  ultimately  lead  to 
one;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  repeatedly 
lirged  the  Congress  to  remedy  the  existing 
program  defects,  without  offering  solutions 
of  Its  own. 

I  would  add  only  that  Mr.  Berber's  refer- 
ence to  me  as  a  "former  realtor",  while  accu- 
rate. Is,  standing  alone,  certainly  mislead- 
ing. I  have  not  engaged  In  the  real  estate 
business  since  my  election  to  Congress  in 
1944.  Surely  twenty-eight  years  Is  adequate 
time  to  place  a  reasonable  distance  between 
the  real  estate  Industry  and  my  responsibili- 
ties as  a  national  legislator. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  a.  Barkktt. 
Chairman,  Housing  Subcommittee. 

U.S.      HOUSS      or      RXPSSSZMTATIVKa, 
SlTBCOMMimX     ON     HOUSINO     OP 

THK  CoMMrmi  ON  Banking  and 

CUBaSNCT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  26, 1972. 
The  Editos, 
New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkak  Sir:  John  Herbers'  recent  article,  en- 
titled "Federal  Housing  Reform  Unlikely 
Despite  Scandal",  makes  several  serious 
charges  against  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  its  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee on  their  handling  of  the  1972  bousing 
and  urban  development  bill,  which  deserve 
a  full  and  serious  reply. 

Mr.  Herbers  asserts  that  despite  the  wide- 
spread scandals  In  the  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams, the  pendtog  housing  bill  would  "leave 
undisturbed  the  basic  thrust"  of  these  con- 
troversial programs;  he  blames  this  primar- 
ily on  the  "unusually  close  ties"  between 
commercial  interests  and  Committee  Mem- 
bers; and  the  "common  btickground"  of  the 
Committee's  staff  and  representatives  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Herbers  mistakes  the  urgency  of  deal- 
ing with  abuses  In  housing  programs  for  a 
strong  drive  to  change  the  "basic  thrust"  of 
those  programs.  The  bill  deals  directly  with 
these  abuses  and  the  article  should  have 
pointed  out  the  relevant  provisions. 

The  Committee,  In  fact,  should  be  com- 
mended tor  not  hastily  scrapping  present 
programs  to  order  to  get  rid  of  narrow, 
though  widespread,  abuses.  Neither  Com- 
mittee Members  nor  other  Members  of  the 
Bouse  wish  to  suspend  the  considerable 
benefits  that  existing  programs  bring  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poorly  housed 
families  prior  to  the  development  of  a  more 
satisfactory  and  workable  substitute. 

The  "tinusually  close  ties"  between  com- 
mercial Interests  and  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  "common  background"  of  Commit- 
tee staff  members  and  industry  representa- 
tives cannot  be  denied;  but  they  are  simply 
not  significant  without  an  evaluation  of  their 
Impact  on  specific  legislation.  The  banking 
and  savings  and  loan  Industries,  for  example, 
have  virtually  no  Impact  on  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  housing  subsidy  programs; 
since  they  simply  do  not  participate  to  any 
Important  extent  In  the  FHA  housing  pro- 
grams. Similarly.  If  the  "common  back- 
grounds" to  which  the  article  refers  were  a 
crucial  element  In  the  legislation.  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  these  "special  interest"  groups 
wotUd  have  so  vigorously  opposed  and  criti- 
cized the  pending  bill.  Mr.  Berbers'  con- 
clusions do  not  stand  up,  since  they  do  not 
specify  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  appear 
to  him  to  be  a  result  of  the  "unustmlly  close 
ties"  and  "common  backgrounds." 

I  would  add  only  that  Mr.  Berbers'  refer- 
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ence  to  me  as  a  "former  realtor",  while  ac- 
c\irate.  Is,  standing  alone,  certainly  mislead- 
ing. I  have  not  engaged  In  the  real  estate 
business  since  my  election  to  Congress  In 
1944.  Surely  twenty-eight  years  is  adequate 
time  to  place  a  reasonable  distance  between 
the  real  estate  Industry  and  my  responsibili- 
ties as  a  national  legislator. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Baburt, 
Chairman,  Housing  Subcommittee. 


EDUCATION  ON  POPULA-nON 
OROWTH 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  waa  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  present  on  behalf  of  a  half-dozen 
colleagues  on  the  Education  Committee 
an  amendment  to  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  of  1970.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  insure  that  the 
Office  of  Education,  in  carrying  out  Its 
mandate  under  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act,  gives  adequate  emphasis  to 
the  funding  of  programs  focusing  on 
the  dynamics  of  population  growth  and 
their  Implications  for  our  society.  In  the 
2  years  since  the  Congress  enacted  this 
landmark  piece  of  environmental  legis- 
lation, the  intimate  linkage  between  en- 
vironmental quality,  population  growth, 
and  population  distribution  has  become 
highly  visible  and  evident  to  those  in- 
volved in  formulating  environmental 
policy. 

The  head  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  M.  William  Ruckels- 
haus,  has  repeatedly  testified  that  on 
the  basis  of  "foreseeable  technology"  his 
Agency  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  Its 
mandate  to  combat  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  continued  population 
growth.  And  just  this  past  summer  the 
Honorable  Russell  Train.  Chairman  of 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality, 
repeated  this  warning  that  preservation 
of  environmental  quality  demands  the 
stabilization  of  U.S.  population. 

These  opinions  are  buttressed  by  a  2- 
year  study  conducted  by  the  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving,  which  f  oimd  that  population  was 
a  critical  factor  in  long-term  environ- 
mental quality,  and  that  a  number  of 
environmental  problems  such  as  water 
shortages,  adequate  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  land  use  planning,  were  seri- 
ously exacerbated  by  population  growth 
even  in  the  short  run. 

These  warnings,  I  am  heartened  to 
note,  have  not  been  ignored  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Census  Bureau  has  re- 
cently reported  that  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  this  Nation  has  reduced 
Its  fertility  over  a  6 -month  period  to  the 
"replacement  level,"  an  aver««e  family 
size  of  2.1  children  per  family.  There  are 
those.  I  am  aware,  who  have  trumpeted 
that  this  means  the  peculation  problem 
has  been  solved— Just  as  there  are  those 
drivers  who,  having  successfully  avoided 
their  first  near  accident  on  a  long  trip 
on  our  overcrowded  and  congested  high- 
ways, relax  on  the  assumption  that  all 
will  be  well  for  the  rest  of  their  journey. 
The  fallacy  in  both  cases  Is  the  same— 


for  at  replacement  rates  of  fertility  we 
are  compelled  by  the  demographer's  cal- 
culus to  maintain  a  constant  fertility  rate 
for  the  next  70  years  in  order  to  reach 
stabilization.  And  a  look  at  the  changes 
in  fertility  rates  for  this  country  in  the 
20th  century  shows  us  that  such  rates 
have  never  rem&ined  constant  for  even  a 
decade,  to  say  nothing  of  70  years. 

What  are  the  chances  that  we  shall 
achieve  such  stable  birth  rates?  Not  very 
good,  if  we  continue  on  our  way  as  a 
nation  of  demographic  Ignoramuses.  The 
Population  Commission  foimd  that  only 
40  percent  of  the  American  people  were 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  guess  about 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  only  one-sixth  could  make  such 
a  guess  for  the  world.  An  earlier  Oallup 
poll  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  believed  that  the  poor  were 
the  largest  single  factor  in  U.S.  popula- 
tion growth,  although  the  Census  statis- 
tics show  that  it  is  the  middle  class 
which  contributes  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  U.S.  growth. 

This  population  illiteracy,  of  course,  is 
not  an  isolated  anomaly  in  environ- 
mental matters.  It  was  the  general  en- 
vironmental illiteracy  of  the  American 
people  which  led  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  E:nvironmental  Education  Act.  As 
President  Nixon  has  said: 

It  Is  vital  that  our  entire  society  develop 
a  new  understanding  and  a  new  awareness 
of  man's  relationship  to  his  environment — 
what     might     be     called     "environmental 

literacy." 

And  population  literacy  needs  to  be  a 
significant  i>art  of  such  environmental 
literacy. 

Indeed,  the  legislative  history  makes 
it  clear  that  in  enacting  the  Environmen- 
tal Education  Act,  the  Congress  believed 
that  It  was  dealing  with  population  as  a 
part  of  the  entire  environmental  prob- 
lem. The  definition  of  environmental  ed- 
ucation in  the  act  specifically  Includes 
"the  relation  of  population"  to  other 
environmental  factors.  This  very  broad 
mandate  was  affirmed  by  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  James  Allen,  who 
told  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee 
during  its  hearings  on  the  bill  that  he 
expected  that  most  of  the  grants  funded 
under  the  act  would  include  significant 
population  components.  Both  Commis- 
sioner Marl  and  and  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Don  Davles  have  assured  the  Con- 
gress within  the  last  year  that  they  were 
aware  of  our  concern  on  this  matter,  and 
that  they  would  act  to  see  that  popula- 
tion was  fully  incorporated  within  the 
environment  education  programs  f imded 
under  the  act. 

But  alas,  promising  our  young  people 
that  we  will  educate  them  about  the  pop- 
ulation realities  of  the  world  they  will 
Inherit  is  an  Inadequate  substitute  for 
actually  educating  them.  And  perform - 
smce  to  date  has  come  nowhere  close  to 
the  promises.  The  guidelines  issued  by 
OEE  for  grant  proposals  do  not  even  en- 
courage the  Inclusion  of  population  com- 
ponents. Friends  of  the  Earth  conducted 
a  survey  of  1971  grant  recipients  which 
'  found  that  only  6  percent  of  the  average 
grant  was  devoted  to  population  educa- 
tion, whereas  20  percent  of  the  grants 


were  for  subject  matter  not  even  cov- 
ered by  the  act's  definition  of  environ- 
mental education.  In  fiscal  1972,  5  out  of 
162  grants  were  aimed  at  population  ed- 
ucation. The  bureaucracy  may  be  begin- 
ning to  comprehend  congressional  intent, 
but  they  show  no  signs  of  feeling  any 
sense  of  urgency  about  responding  to  it. 

The  Population  Commission  considered 
this  problem,  and  called  for  passage  of  a 
separate  Population  Education  Act.  I 
concede  that  at  some  future  date,  if  we 
are  finally  unable  to  develop  effective 
programs  of  population  education  as  part 
of  our  overall  environmental  education 
effort,  this  may  be  necessary.  But  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  two  programs  inte- 
grated, both  because  I  believe  there  is  a 
danger  of  excessive  proliferation  of  spe- 
cific grant  programs,  and  because  the 
subjects  covered  are  intimately  Inter- 
woven and  cormected.  I  believe  that  the 
Office  of  Education  has  demonstrated 
that,  with  the  present  wording  of  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act,  such  inte- 
gration will  not  take  place. 

For  this  reason  my  Eunendment  would 
change  the  act  In  three  ways.  First,  It 
would  provide  a  more  explicit  definition 
of  the  way  in  which  population  educa- 
tion relates  to  environmental  education, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  future  misunder- 
standing of  congressional  intent  on  this 
matter.  Second,  the  amendment  would 
require  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
grant  money  appropriated  under  the  act 
in  each  year  should  be  expended  on  pro- 
grams related  to  population  growth  and 
distribution.  This  Is  in  line  with  the 
promise  made  by  Commissioner  Allen  be- 
fore the  bill  was  enacted,  but  which  has 
never  been  carried  out.  Finally,  the 
amendment  would  increase  authoriza- 
tions under  the  act  to  $35  million  in  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  Such  a  level 
of  expenditure  would  Insure  an  adequate 
overall  program  in  environmental  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  Population  Commis- 
sion's goal  of  spending  at  least  $7  million 
for  population  education  each  year  would 
be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  soimd  legislative 
framework  for  effective  Federal  programs 
in  environmental  and  population  educa- 
tion. But  a  framework  is  of  little  value 
unless  It  is  built  upon.  In  the  first  3  years 
of  the  Environments^  Education  Act  we 
have  seen  total  appropriations  of  approx- 
imately $8.3  million,  where  the  Congress 
had  anticipated  the  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $45  million.  Unless  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  entire 
Congress  make  clear  to  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  envlroimiental 
education  Is,  In  OE's  own  words.  "Educa- 
tion that  cannot  wait,"  we  are  going  to 
see  our  best  efforts  to  clean  up  the  envi- 
ronment imdone  by  our  inadequate  na- 
tional understanding  of  what  we  must  do. 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAIX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxn)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  closing  moments  of  this  Congress.  I 
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wtah  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Member  who, 
by  hia  boundless  energy,  personal  Integ- 
rity, and  dedication  to  purpose,  haa 
earned  the  respect  of  all  Members  of  this 
body.  When  the  gavel  rape  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  92d  Congress,  It  will  sig- 
nify the  closing  of  the  illustrlous  career 
of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  Drm- 
WARD  Hall  First  elected  to  the  87th 
Congress,  November  8,  19«0,  "Doc"  Hail 
has  served  the  people  of  Missouri's  Sev- 
enth District  with  great  distinction  and 
they  are  justifiably  proud  of  his  excel- 
lent record  In  the  Congress. 

Often  his  skillful,  meticulous  work  in 
the  House  Chamber  has  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  press  but  If  they  had  paid  more 
attention,  they  would  have  reported  a 
stalwart,  flrst-clsua  legislator  at  work. 
Holding  close  rein  on  the  business  con- 
ducted on  the  House  floor,  "Doc"  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  "House  watch- 
dog." Little  esawjed  his  close,  analytical 
scrutiny.  Under  his  watchful  and  prob- 
ing eye,  deadwood  legislation  was  weeded 
out,  the  rules  of  the  House  were  followed 
to  the  letter,  and  the  taxpayers  were 
saved  millions  of  dollars.  Because  of  his 
omnipresence,  we  all  have  had  to  do 
our  homework  and  be  a  little  better  pre- 
pared in  debate  to  answer  his  probing 
inquiries. 

At  no  time  have  Doc's  commentaries 
been  so  poignant  as  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  during  our  rush  to  adjoum- 
meot.  His  constant  cautioning  about  the 
"sqvutexe  play"  and  legislating  in  haste 
have  given  us  cause  to  reflect  longer  and 
deeper  about  the  bUls  we  consider. 

Doc  Hall  is  what  every  schoolboy  en- 
visions a  legislator  to  be — a  debater,  a 
prober,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  con- 
viction. Yes,  he  has  become  an  institu- 
tion within  sin  institution.  This  body  is 
losing  a  talented  legislator  and  the 
American  taxpayer  is  losing  a  true 
friend.  All  of  us  will  miss  him. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  experiences 
in  my  6  years  in  the  Congress  has  been 
by  association  with  Doc.  I  wish  him  and 
his  wonderful  wife  Betty  much  happi- 
ness in  their  retirement. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
ORDERED  TO  STOP  PAYING 
SUGAR  SUBSIDrES  TO  LOUISI- 
ANA SUGAR  GROWERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  0'Ha«a)  is 
recognised  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Farm  Labor.  I  was  delighted  to  note 
that  U.S.  District  Judge  John  H.  Pratt 
has  ordered  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  stop  pairing  sugar  subsidies  to 
Louisiana  sugar  growers  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgriculUire  pays  sugar  workers 
in  Louisiana  back  wages  which  were 
wrongfully  withheld  from  tfaem  by  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  order  in  1971. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  at  this  or- 
der because  I  believe  that  the  hearings 
held  by  my  subcommittee  in  March  of 
this  year  may  have  been  of  some  Euslst- 
ance  in  getting  the  facts  on  the  record, 
so  that  the  courts  could  take  action  on 


UBDA's  contemptuous  disregard  for  the 
law  and  the  economics  of  the  sxigar 
industry. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  Sugar 
Act  requires,  as  a  condition  of  the 
payment  of  subsidies,  that  growers  pay 
their  workers  no  less  than  an  amount 
determined  every  year  by  the  USD  A. 
Every  year  during  the  history  of  the 
present  act,  there  has  been  a  hearing, 
every  year  USDA  has  made  some  kind 
of  determination,  and  almost  every  year 
they  have  ordered  the  wages — which  are 
minute  even  now — raised  a  few  pennies 
an  hour.  Sometimes  the  USDA  determi- 
nation hAs  been  that  no  raise  was  called 
for.  But  they  have  made  some  determi- 
nation and  put  It  into  effect  for  the  sugar 
workers. 

In  1971,  the  Etepartment  held  its  cus- 
tomary hearings.  And  It  made  its  custo- 
mary determination,  which  it  annoimced 
in  glowing  prose,  calling  attention  to 
USDA's  generosity  to  the  sugar  worker. 
But  there  was  a  small  technical  differ- 
ence between  1971  and  the  previous 
years.  In  1971,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wage  in- 
creases were  carefully  made  effective 
after  the  harvest  season  was  over — so  in 
Louisiana  no  one  got  any  of  the  "new 
wage,"  and  In  Florida,  the  other  area 
covered  by  the  "new  rates,"  most  of  the 
workers  had  also  departed  before  the 
effective  date. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Farm  Labor 
held  hearings  on  this  shocking  abuse  of 
discretion  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  we  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  not 
impressed  by  the  arguments  offered  by 
USDA  witnesses. 

We  were  not  Impressed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  USDA's  Sugar  Division  that 
producticn  had  been  so  badly  cut  by  a 
September  hurricane  that  they  Just  could 
not  pay  Improved  wages — and  whatever 
weight  that  argxmient  might  have  car- 
ried was  undercut  subsequently  when  the 
growers  were  granted  more  acreage  to 
make  up  for  their  lost  production. 

We  were  not  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  President's  wage  freeze  re- 
quired the  delay  in  increased  sugar  wages 
until  December  22 — especially  when  one 
contemplates  the  fact  that  the  wage 
freese  expired  on  November  13. 

Nor  were  we  impressed  by  the  letter 
from  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Palmby  explaining  why  the  Depart- 
ment refused  to  order  growers  to  pay 
wage  rates  even  though  the  growers  had 
been  rectxnpensed  for  some  of  the  losses 
by  being  granted  additional  acreage.  Mr. 
Palmby's  viewpoint  was  summarized  in 
a  sentence  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Peter 
Schuck,  In  which  he  said: 

W«  do  not  believe  that  a  producer.  In  order 
to  become  eligible  tor  a  Sugar  Act  payment, 
should  be  required  to  meet  minimum  wage 
requirements  that  were  not  kxu^wn  to  him  or 
In  existence  when  the  work  waa  performed. 

As  Members  of  this  body  well  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  little  matters  to  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  executive  branch 
whether  or  not  we  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  "Impressed"  or  not  by  their  ar- 
guments. Once  they  decide  to  do  s(»ne- 
thlng,  they  do  it,  and  our  protests  are 
usually  ignored. 

The  courts,  however,  also  have  a  role 
to  play— sometimes  a  good  one,  stane- 


tlmes  not.  In  this  case,  they  played  a  very 
useful  role. 

Armed  with  the  record  of  our  hearing, 
and  with  their  own  research  and  their 
correspondence  with  the  USDA,  the  sugar 
workers  went  to  court,  and  on  Wednes- 
day last,  they  prevailed. 

Secretary  Butz  has  been  ordered  to 
withhold  the  payment  of  further  sugar 
subsidies  until  the  sugar  growers  pay 
back  to  the  sugar  workers  the  wages  they 
should  have  bem  paid  if  the  USDA  had 
d<xie  its  duty  a  year  ago. 

So,  the  friends  of  the  sugar  worker  are 
dancing  in  the  streets  because  everything 
Is  aU  right.  Right?  No,  Mr.  £^>eaker, 
wrong,  dead  wrong. 

The  sugar  worker  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  get  the  barest  glimpse  of  a 
shadow  of  a  hint  that  things  may  come 
right. 

And  his  Government  is  continuing  to 
manage  the  labor  supply  for  the  sugar 
grower  as  though  the  grower  alone  were 
Important  to  that  government,  and  the 
workers  were  only  so  many  domestic 
animals. 

Let  me  explain. 

The  1972  harvest  has  already  begun, 
In  Florida  and  la  Louisiana.  The  1973 
wage  rates  have  been  cumounced  for 
Louisiana — though  not  for  Florida,  as 
yet.  But  they  are  effective  October  23 — 
in  some  places  as  much  as  a  month  after 
the  harvest  has  begun. 

In  Florida,  rates  for  this  year  have 
not  been  aimounced.  So,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — whose  Rural  Manpower 
Service  was  this  srear  the  subject  of 
severe  criticism  by  the  Department's  own 
special  review  staff  for  Its  laxity  in  doing 
Just  this — has  gone  out  in  its  annual 
charade  to  see  "if  there  are  domestic 
workers  available"  for  the  sugar  harvest 
at  last  year's  rate. 

Natiu-ally,  there  are  few  If  any  sugar 
workers  available  at  last  year's  rates, 
especially  when  they  know  that  there 
will  soon  be  an  Incretise — or  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one.  anyway.  So,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  announces  that  "there  are 
no  domestic  workers  available."  and  the 
growers  proceed  to  import  workers  from 
the  British  West  Indies.  In  spite  of  mas- 
sive unemployment  in  Florida,  as  else- 
where, the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
is  supposed  to  concern  Itself  with  the  in- 
terests of  American  workers,  baldly  an- 
nounces that  there  are  no  workers  avail- 
able, {ind  permits  sugar  growers  to  import 
workers  from  outside  the  United  States — 
workers  who,  incidentally,  are  imable  to 
complain  against  mistreatment,  against 
short  wages,  or  to  show  the  slightest 
Interest  in  unionization  because  the  min- 
ute they  do,  they  lose  their  jobs,  and  are 
deported  back  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

It  is  a  neat  arrangement,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  USDA  carefully  delays  the  setting 
of  wages  as  late  as  it  can.  Now  that  It 
cannot  get  aviray  with  delaying  them  imtil 
after  the  harvest.  It  simply  delays  them 
until  after  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
"looked  for  domestic  workers"  on  the 
basis  of  last  year's  wages.  The  grower  gets 
his  license  to  Import  offshore  workers, 
who  constitute  a  massive  and  effective 
barrier  against  the  efforts  by  domestic 
workers  to  Iniprove  their  own  lot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  not  a  conspiracy 
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xMJTUst  sutrar   workers.   I   do  not  know  worker*,  the  14anpow«r  Adminl«tr»tlon  over-  waa  a  crisis  in  agricultural  employment  and 

^tJt^rt   1=    That   thP  ns    nnvmntnent  toolwd  up  to  17,8»6  poMlbUltlM.  production,    the    Manpower    AdmlnUtraiton 

What  it  is.  3ii!i,,  „?,h  r^,^,^^,^'  Domartlc  workerTaw  In  th«  sugar  cane  continued  to  permit  rorelgn  worker,  to  hoWT 

should  even  pwjmiisucnaconwttacyisa  ^^^  during  the  harvest  time.  Migration  of  approximately  6,000  agrtculiural  Jobs  scarce- 

shame  and  a  disgrace.  That  it  snouia  be  pi^ldn  workers  to  other  states  ceases  to  be  ly  lOO  mUes  away  from  the  massive  unem- 

a  party  to  it  is  even  worse.  practical  during  the  Palls  months  because  of  ployment.  It  Is  to  be  rentembered  that  such 

The    district    court    has    spoken,    Mr.  w«ather  and  completed  harvests  In  Northern  certification    of    foreigners   to   be    legal    re- 

Speaker.    Secretary    Butz   has    been    or-  states.  The  oBclal  state  of  Florida  estimate  quires  that  "reasonable  effort"  be  taken  to 

dered  to  withhold  sugar  subsidies  from  of  the  number  of  Florlda-baaed  migratory  locate   domestic   workers.   The   bUtant   dls- 

wi-  f -lonrfc  until  thpv  KtArt  oavlnc  their  f»rm  workers  who  pick  food  crops  in  the  East  regard  for  the  law  in  these  cases  can  be  seen 

^  i.r^^Y.^iLlSoSS^£iMlvii-  '^^^  Kast-Central  region.  of\hVu.8.  during  only  as  the  Manpower  Administration  being 

workers  what  they  should  have  been  pay-  ^^^  ,unimer  months  is  placed  conservatively  the  servant  of  large  and  politically  powerful 

Ing.  I   Intend,   ll   necessary,   to  can   my  ^^   37,000    workers.    These   people   are    then  agribusinesses  which  control  sugar  produc- 

subcommittee  into  session  as  soon  as  pos-  available  to  work  in  the  sugar  or  other  FaU  ilon. 

slble  to  see  if  he  has  done  it.  and  winter  Florida  crops.  The   1073  written  report,  "Review  of  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Judge  Pratt's  in  addition,  there  are,  acoordlng  to  the  Rural    Manpower    Service"     (conducted    by 

October  II  dSClslon,  and  a  fact  sheet  on  state  farm  labor  report,  a8,t>44  domestic  farm  special  review  staff  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor) 

the  Florida  situation  at  tWs  point  in  the  workers  (July  31,  1971  reptwt).  ThU  number  has   the  foUowing   crltlcums   of   the   certi- 

ir~  increases    as    mechanization    deoruMS    the  flcatlon  procedure  for  foreign  workers   (pp 

HicoKD.  number  of  Jobs  outside  Florida  and  as  more  33-41) : 

iMfoaicATioM    OK    FABif    LABOa    IN    FLoaiDA  permanent   year-round   jobs  are   created   in  "Problems  with  thU  system  became  evident 

SOGAK  Cah*  HASVSvr  Florida.  In  the  course  of  this  review.  In  spite  of  the 

The  following  information  was  compiled  by  Taking  the  87,000  migrant  workers  in  Flor-  oversupply  of  labor  and  the  Increase  In  the 

the  United  Farm  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO  jjj^  during  the  sugar  cane  harvest,  and  add-  unemployment    rate    over    the    last    several 

to  support  the  contention  that  laborers  are  ^^^  ^j^^  29,044  permanent  workers,  the  total  years,  lntra-«tat«  and   Interstate  orders  for 

being  Imported  to  work  In  Florida  sugar  cane  number  of  farm  workers  In  Florida  available  domestic  workers  have  gone  unfilled  and  the 

fields  at  the  cost  of  jobs  to  domestic  workers.  ^^  work  during  the  November  to  March  sugar  number  of  foreign  workers  being  admitted 

Pnrtber,  the  importation  Is  being  bandied  11-  season  comes  to  something  around  118,000.  has  been  moving  upward.  The  number  has 

legaUy.                                                  .-     ».          ,  IH-  Proof  of  failure  of  regional  Manpower  increaeed  from   13323  In   1»«S,  to  16430  in 

I.  Legal  rwjulremente  for  certlflcatlon  or  AdmlnUtratlon  to  determine  that  the  em-  19«8.  to  17.474  In  1970. 

temporary  foreign  Ubor  (according  to  Imml-  pioyment  of  temporary  foreign  labor  ".  .  .  wlU  Wagas  or  earnings  of  foreign  workers  have 

gratlon  and  NaturallMtlon  Service  Regula-  ^^^  advereely  affect  the  wages  and  working  been  a   particular  problem.   WhUe   the   ad- 

tlons,  summartaed  In  Dept.  of  Latow  Publl-  con^mon,  ^f  domestic  workers."  veree   wage   requU^ments    have    provided    a 

cation  "Certification  and  Use  of  Temporary  ^^^  coviUi  trained  profeeslonal  Ubor  econ-  minimum    hourly   earning   level,    they   hav» 

Foreign  Labor  for  Agricultural  and  Logging  ^^j^^,    ^^    ^^^    Manpower    Administration  been  dUBctilt  to  administer  m  reference  to 

Employment".)                 „w,„u  »,—  honestly  believe  that  the  wages  and  working  piece  rates.  Wage  surveys  normaUy  do  not 

The  two  major  requirement,  which  have  ^^,^^,3^   ^   ^^^^^   noriOM.  farm   workers  tranaUte  piMe   rates   Into  hourly  earning.. 

been,   and   continue  to  be   violated   are   as  ^^^  ^^  ^  adversely  affected  by  reducing  Since  most  foreign   worker,  are  paid  piece 

°tT!L..  „*.  ^    — .-..i*,,,.!  — ,^i«™~  rr,„.»  tbelr  available  employment  by  approximate-  rates.   It   is  difficult   to  determine    whether 

«,*n^'^™n?^^t  J»  ^  w^r^e«  at  ^^  10,000  Jobs  or  28%?  During  the  depths  of  minimum  hourly  rate  U  being  maintained, 

me  offers  "^  «"Pj?y^;* '"  ^.-f  J^^^^"  **  the  Great   Depression  therTU.  a  26%    n-  There  is  evidence  that  indicates  that  foreign 

^'  ?^ih^^  ^.  ai^KS^)  ^ta  '»"c"o'^  ^  employment  in  the  n.8.  It  U  g«i-  worker,  do  depress  earnings. 

SJt  b^  doS^i^en®^'  J^^p^^r  '^Y  «^f'«<»   that  incomes,  working  condl-  In  addition  to  the  wag.  issue,  employer. 

?^n^tr»S^  to  L^S^S  a^lUbUl^  Of  "ons  and  wages  were  seriously  impaired  at  al«>  do  not  find  It  nece«ary.  according  to 

^n'fc'^ork'ersVc^^Sl.  Uw^^^^^  this    time.  ^  tho«    years.    uLS^loyment  RMSstaff,  to  give  a.  mu<^  attention  to  the 

quwtTmust  be  forwarded  to  other  state  em-  «»••»*  nilddle  and  upper  Income  people  were  supervision  of  forslgn  work«.  as  to  dom..tlc 

p"o%ient   offices   where    "reaonable   efforts"  out  of   work   as   well   as   the   "tradltlonaUy  workMs.  The  tendency  is  to  u^  thethreat  of 

miut  be  made  to  secur.  American  farm  work-  !>«»"•   Now.   when   only   the    "trmdltlonaUy  repatriation  as  a  substitute  for  good  super- 

e«  to  fill  these  openings.  poor"  are  Involved,  the  outcry  ha.  aU  but  "^ST^  P^'<*?  .      .  „  ^    .  ^  ^„  ,.     ^^^ 

"Reasonable  efforU"  Is  expUcltly  defined  In  o««^  ,   ^he  effect  of  foreign  workers  on  the  earn- 

the  document  as  Including  ".  .  .  fuU  use  of  Whenever  there  Is  a  large  supply  of  unem-  !««•  ^  «ug«'  cane  Is  difficult  to  ascertain 

workers  who  commute  on  a  daUy  basis  be-  ployed  workers  seeking  employment,  work-  b«sause  of  the   method   of   computing  pay 

tween  their  rertdence  and  the  place  of  en-  lag  conditions  deteriorate  simply  because  a  which  Is  on  a  non-uniform  task  rate  basis, 

ployment,  the  use  of  the  interstate  clearance  fanner  wUl  discharge  any  worker  who  com-  The  system  operates  as  f oUow. :  A  "Scratch 

system,  full  participation  in  special  youth  plain,   about   eroding    working    conditions.  Bom"  unUaterally  decides  what  the  rate  wUl 

recruitment  program.,  and  the  use  of  other  The  supply  of  hungry,  desperate  unemployed  ^  ^<»  cutting  a  parUeular  row  of  augar  can., 

recruitment  meanue.  which  have  produced  workers  Is  there  to  flU  the  gap.  This  situa-  ^e  determines  the  rate  by  sizing  up  a  row 

or  are  expected  to  produce  effective  remit.."  tlon  accotints  for  the  USDA  statistics  which  °^  cane  and  estimating  the  time  it  would  take 

(e02.10(d)(a)).  show   a    continued    decline    in    the    average  to   complete   the   row   baMd   on    it.   length, 

B.  It  muMt  be  determined  by  the  regional  number  of  days  worked  per  farm  worker  In  width,  density,  and  other  factors.  Pay  U  noS 

Manpower  Administrator  (In  this  case,  Mr.  our  country.  With  a  rising  surplus  of  labor,  based  on  a  uniform  rate  per  foot,  or  per  ton 

William  U.  Norwood,  Jr.)    of  the  U.S.  Dept.  each  man  work,  fewer  days  with  a  resulting  cut.  and  may  vary  between  rows  s  short  dla- 

of  Labor  that  Employment  OF  TXMPORART  fall  In  real  Income.  The  plight  of  thU,  the  t»nce  removed  from  one  another.  This  meth- 

FOEUnON      LABOR       HI       THKSB       JOBS  poorert  segment  of  our  work  force.  U  severe  ^  aUows  for  variation.  In  averag.   hourly 

.  .  WItX.  NOT  ADVERSELY  AFFECT  THE  enough    without    the    Manpower    Admlnto-  t^fniagf.  .  .  .  Regional   OAo.   and   National 

WAGES  AND  WOBKINO  CONDITIONS  OP  tratlon's  Ulegal  certification  of  foreign  work-  0®c«  Rural  M&i^>ow«-  Service  staff  botii  ex- 

DOMESTIC  WOEKIHS."   («)a.i0(d)  (1) ) .  ers  accelerating  the   hardships  of   our   clt-  P"«««l  concern  over  this  sltuatton  In  tha* 

n.  Proof  of  persistent  and  blatant  viola-  Izens.  there  have  been  complaints  about  earnings 

tlon  of  both  the«  legal  requirements.  (Data  iv.  Proof  that  continued  certification  of  ^  sugar  cane  while  the  preeent  pay  system 

comes  from  US.  Dept.  of  Labor  and  other  foreign  workers  by  the  Manpower  Admlnls-  **<>••  '^°^  aUow  for  verification  of  the  eam- 

govemmental  agencies)  tration  Is  not  simply  a  product  of  faulty  eoo-  '**«■  ^n   any  comparable  basis. 

Following  statistics  (from  Farm  Labor  and  n<Hnlc  reaK>nlng  or  an  liuidequate  effort  to  EffCHte  at  recruiting  domeetlc  workers  ap- 

Rural    Manpower    Services    of    the    Florida  locate  the  large  number  of  unemployed  farm  P^*''  to  •*•  l»rg«ly  pro  forma.  The  State  Farm 

Dept.  of  Commerce  report)  show  that  merely  workers   in   the   Immediate   area  of  Florida  l*bor  Director  of  one  supply  state  said  that 

a  "reasonable   effort"   In    southern   Florida  sugar  production.  Interrtate    "criteria    orders"    (orders    which 

would  have  discovered  more  than  enough  un-  During  the  seasons  of  1970  and  1971,  there  mus*  be  filed  before  foreign  workers  can  be 

employed  farm  workers  available  for  work  were   agricultural  disasters    (a  flood  and   a  certified)     were    routinely    refuMd    by    htt 

In  sugar.  In  this  area    (Belle  Glade,  Dade  drought)    In  the  Immokalee  area  of  south  "g^ncy  and  were  returned  to  the  state  where 

County,  Delray  Beach  and  Immokalee),  the  Florida  which  induced  the  Secretary  of  Agrt-  they  originated.   The   rea*)ns   given   for  re- 

foUowlng  data  were  recorded:  culture    to   declare    an    agricultural    emer-  turning  the  order.,  he  said,  were  not  the  real 

gency  fOT  growers.  WhUe  the  farmers  received  ""^M-   While  It  ml^t   be   Indicated   that 

Employed  UMmpteytd  governmental  emergency  relief  for  lost  crops,  the  employment  period  wa.  too  short,  th. 

domestic       domestic         CertifiwJ  farm  workers  who  now  had  nothing  to  pick  <ll»tance  to  the  job  was  too  far,  wages  or  Uv- 

O.l..fota.n«t.on        wofkiS        wortiS         JSr3  r«*ived  nothing.  Migrants  marched  to  Pre.-  Ing  condition,  were  unsulUble.  or  no  work- 

Ident  NUon's  Key  Blscayne  home  and  were  «"  "ere  available,  the  more  compelling  rea- 

^■».j>9J0 }J'5M         17,395            ^  5M  succeMful    In   getting    an    Increaae    In   food  aon  wa.  that  the  order,  were  tnode  to  «a*i»f|» 

Oct  31 '1970 Z0|025         lo'«9»            1  S16  stamp,  for  unemployed  farm  workers.  criteria  for  certification  of  fareiirn  toorkert, 

Nov.  li,197d 22.654           t'.ZTO            f596  The  Dept.  Of  Labor  also  promteed  to  In-  «»Mt  «>«■«  never  intended  to  b«  filed  in  the 

g?.^?2y S'S          \m           7IM  cit>aM   job.   in  the   public  sector  for  farm  flrtt  place.  He  indicated  that  in  the  pott  vhen 

— 1^ : : workers  at  this  time.  However,  even  though  »tic?i  order$  were  filled,  emploperw  v>ould  call 

Note  that  this  data  show,  clearly  that.  In  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agrieultixre,  'i**  agency  and  atk  why  referral*  toere  made 

their    nub    to    find    employable    domertlc  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  admitted  there  on  the  ordert  when  obviously  they  were  oiUy 
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criteria  orders.  Mt»llc  ours) .  He  added  that  In 
some  cM«e  wbm  workers  w«r«  referred  they 
would  be  laid  off  or  would  quit  bec«u«e  of 
low  w»gea  or  poor  working  oondltlona,  and 
then  would  return  to  hU  state  where  their 
complalnu  and  blttemeea  at  being  referred 
became  an  embarraaament  to  the  State 
agency. 

In  the  same  vein,  a  farm  labor  contractor 
Interviewed  in  the  same  state  said  be  was 
reluctant  to  take  crews  to  areas  where  for- 
eign workers  traditionally  have  been  em- 
ployed, because  he  has  foiind  working  condi- 
tions to  be  particularly  bad  In  those  areas 
and  he  has  trouble  keeping  a  crew  together. 
It  was  reported  to  the  review  team  that 
workers  who  have  been  In  thoaa  areas  before 
will  not  respond  to  recruitment  efforts  be- 
cause they  know  they  are  not  wanted. 

Foreign  workers  can  be  attracted  by  an  em- 
ployer, however,  in  spite  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  are  refused  by  domestic 
workers.  This  is  true  becavise  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  the  foreign  areas  where 
the  workers  come  from  ar*  even  less  desir- 
able by  comparison  than  those  in  the  U.S. 
The  U.3.  currency  Is  desired  by  foreign 
workers  because  of  the  relatively  greater  pur- 
chasing power  It  has  in  the  workers'  home 
country.  Hence,  foreign  workers,  once  they 
are  here  and  working,  tend  to  avoid  com- 
plaining or  agitating  about  conditions  on 
the  Job,  as  they  fear  repatriation.  A  self- 
reinforcing  cycle  U  thus  created:  foreign 
workers  tend  to  depress  wages;  depressed 
wages  discourage  domestic  workers  from 
taking  the  Jobs:  and  inability  to  recruit 
domestic  workers  Is  used  to  Justify  ths  use 
of  foreign  workers.  The  result  Is  the  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  the  use  of  foreign 
workers  aeepite  an  oversupply  of  dom*stlc 
workers. 

Nationally,  the  unemployment  rate  Is  6.8% 
(September  1071)  for  aU  workers  and  8.1% 
for  agricultural  wage  and  salary  workers. 
Among  the  ten  states  in  which  temp)orarv 
foreign  agricultural  workers  were  employed 
in  1971.  September  rates  of  unemployment 
for  all  workers  ranged  from  3.2%  for  Virginia 
up  to  8.3  "c^  for  Connecticut.  The  total  un- 
employed in  1971  for  these  ten  states  was 
over  one  mUllon  persons,  while  the  total 
number  of  foreign  workers  in  1970  was  only 
17.500.  Florida,  largest  user  of  foreign  workers 
under  the  program  (approximately  9.000)  Is 
now  faced  with  the  problem  of  oversupply, 
and  has  discontinued  any  Interstate  recruit- 
ment to  meet  peak  season  labor  needs  for  this 
year." 

The  first  contingent  of  Jamaicans  arrived 
on  August  13,  1973,  to  work  In  seed  cane. 
United  Farm  Workers  has  In  Its  possession 
affidavits  from  workers  who  want  to  work 
there,  but  whe  were  not  contacted  30  days 
beforehand  about  availability  of  work.  Em- 
ployment office  directors  from  other  areas 
also  testify  that  they  were  not  contacted 
about  availability  of  siigar  cane  Jobs.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  employers  were  encouraged  by 
farm  worker  organisations  to  try  harder  at 
making  the  "reasonable  effort"  to  get  domes- 
tic help,  and  so  ads  were  run  In  English- 
speaking  newspapers  and  on  English-lan- 
guage radio  programs.  Not  only  is  there  a 
low  Incidence  of  newspaper  reading  among 
the  {xxv  In  general,  but  Cuban  Americans 
and  Mexican-Americans  rarely  read  the  Eng- 
lish language  press.  Those  farm  workers  with 
the  highest  incidence  of  unemployment  for 
the  sugar  harvest  season  are  now  working 
outside  the  state.  When  the  87,000  Florida- 
baaed  migrants  return  to  look  for  work,  for- 
eigners will  already  be  certified  for  the  Jobs 
In  sugar.  Rural  Manpower  Service,  had  they 
done  their  Job  of  checking  through  Inter- 
state clearance  programs  for  workers,  would 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  migrants  and 
known  that  they  would  rettim  In  time  to 
work  m  the  Florida  sugar  crops.  Rtiral  Man- 
power Ssrvlce  acknowledged  that  It  no  longer 


uses  the  Interstate  checkup  because  of  the 
oversupply  of  farm  workers  In  Florida.  Yet 
the  government  continues  to  certify  the 
foreign  workers  for  these  scarce  Jobs. 

I  In  the  D.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia— Civil  Action  No.  1400-73) 

RUTJNQ  OF  THl  COtTBT 

Huey  Freeman  et  al.,  Plalnturs  v.  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  et  al..  Defendants. 

Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  October  11, 
1972. 

Before:  The  Honorable  John  H.  Pratt,  U.S. 
District  Judge. 

Appearances:  John  M.  P^rren,  Esq.,  and 
Philip  O.  Larson,  Esq.,  Counsel  for  the  Plain- 
tiffs. 

Michael   A.  Katz,  Esq.,  Assistant  VS.  At- 
torney, Counsel  for  the  Defendants. 
Pbocxxdxmgs 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Court:  As  one  might  gather  from  the 
questions  we've  asked,  we  think  that  the 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  a  preliminary  in- 
junction. 

First,  It  Is  our  Judgment  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  an  obligation  under  the  statute  and 
the  regulations  not  only  to  hold  an  annual 
hearing  as  to  the  wage  scale  applicable  to 
sugarcane  workers  but  also  to  Issue  an  an- 
nual determination.  Under  the  language  of 
the  regulations,  after  a  reasonable  time,  the 
proposed  annual  determination  is  to  be  Is- 
sued for  immediate  approval  by  ths  Bso- 
retary. 

Taking  into  account  past  practice  miming 
over  a  period  of  20-8ome  years,  this  would 
mean  that  the  annual  wage  determination 
should  be  made  on  or  about  the  time  of  the 
start  of  the  harvest  season.  So  I  think  there 
was  an  abuse  of  discretion,  if  the  Secretary 
had  any  discretion,  not  to  have  Issued  the 
annual  determination  prior  to  the  time  that 
he  acted  effective  7  January  1973.  I  think 
the  announcement  made,  namely,  that  be- 
cause of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  he 
would  make  no  wage  change,  did  not  amount. 
In  effect,  to  an  annual  wage  determination. 
It  was  not  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
and  was  nothing  more  than  a  statement  by 
him.  that  1970  wage  rates  would  remain  in 
effect  until  further  notice. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  ths 
complaint  filed  by  the  plaintiffs,  it  seems  to 
the  Cotirt  that  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
being  very  late  in  issuing  the  annual  de- 
termination, when  he  finally  acted  should 
have  made  It  retroactive  from  the  time  of 
the  hsrvest  season. 

Furthermore,  In  so  doing  he  took  into  ac- 
count (actors  that  were  other  than  those 
suggested  by  the  four  criteria  In  the  Agri- 
culture Adjustmsnt  Act;  he  should  have 
considered  the  four  criteria  and  then  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  they  were  more  or  lass 
than  the  6.5%  increase  permitted  by  the  end 
of  the  wage  freeze  on  November  13,  1971. 

Accordingly ,  because  ot  ths  Secretary's  un- 
lawful conduct  as  described,  I  am  gdng  to 
Issue  the  preliminary  Injunction  and  direct 
that  the  plaintiffs  submit  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  and  a  form  of  an  or- 
der. 

I  assume.  Mr.  E:atz.  that  you  would  like 
this  order  steyed  until  you  have  a  chance  to 
take  an  appeal? 

Mr.  Katb.  Yes,  Your  Honor.  Do  I  undsr- 
stand  that  Yotir  Honor  Is  granting  all  as- 
pects of  their  motion  for  a  preliminary  In- 
junction? 

The  Con«T.  Do  you  have  a  form  of  order  In 
here? 

Mr.  La«son.  Yes,  I  do.  Your  Honor,  at  the 
bsick  of  our  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion a  form  of  order  has  been  drafted.  I  have 
a  copy  here.  Your  Honor,  that  can  be  used. 

The  Cotnnr.  Let  me  see  It.  Oh,  yea,  tbat  Is 
part  of  your  motion   and  you  tm,n  alao  In- 


cluded that  In  your  memorandum  of  points 
and  authorities,  but  you  dont  have  a  sepa- 
rate order  form. 

Mr.  ECatx.  You  submitted  an  order.  I've  got 
a  oopy  of  It. 

Mr.  La«80n.  Here's  a  separate  ovder,  Your 
Honor.  Excuse  me.  That  Is  Just  to  deny  the 
defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  in  connection 
with  our  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tiMi.  I  think  we  have  an  appropriate— ~- 

The  Oou»T.  I've  seen  that,  but  that  doesn't 
da  anything  mool  than  deny  the  govern- 
ment's motion  toS  dismiss. 

Mr.  Laison.  Yes,  this  Is  It.  Mr.  Kata  has  a 
copy  here. 

Mr.  Katz.  I  havent  seen  the  other  order. 

Ths  ConaT.  In  your  motion,  Mr.  Larsoni 
you  request  that  the  Court  Issue  a  prelimi- 
nary Injunction: 

(a)  restraining  defendants  and  their 
agents,  employees,  successors  in  office,  and 
all  persons  acting  in  concert  with  them  from 
making  any  further  subsidy  payments  under 
ths  Sugar  Act  of  1948  for  ths  1971  Louisiana 
sugarcane  crop  or  any  future  sugarcane  crop 
until  final  disposition  of  thU  oauss  on  the 
merits;  and 

(b)  ordering  defendants  and  their  agents, 
employees,  successors  In  office,  and  all  persons' 
acting  In  concert  with  them  to  issue,  within 
30  days  from  ths  date  of  the  Court's  order, 
an  amended  1971  Louisiana  wage  determina- 
tion (establishing  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  Louisiana  sugarcane  workers )  which 
(1)  shall  be  based  solely  upon  consideratlcn 
of  appropriate  factors  prescribed  by  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  and  (11)  shall  apply  to  all  labor 
performed  on  or  after  October  1,  1971,  in 
the  harvest  of  the  1971  Louisiana  sugarcane 
crop  and  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 
1972  Louisiana  sugarcane  crop. 

Mr.  Katz.  Your  Honor,  may  I  Just  reiterate 
with  respect  to  that  second  prayer  that  It 
seems  to  ms  that  if  that  were  part  of  the 
preliminary  injunotlon,  that  would  grant 
all  that  plaintiffs  desired  from  this  action 
and  would  be  tantamount  to  granting  final 
Judgment. 

The  OotTKT.  Well.  I  said  at  the  outset  of  the 
hearing  on  the  preliminary  Injunctions  that 
I  thotight  It  would  conclude  this  case.  Usu- 
aUy  It  does.  If  I  had  granted  your  motion  to 
dismiss,  that  would  have  ended  It,  too. 

Mr.  Katz.  Well,  we  nxlght  be  entitled  to 
further  proceedings  In  terms  of  a  motion  for 
summary  Judgment,  and  we  might  be  en- 
titled to  submit  further  material. 

The  CotTBT.  I  am  going  to  grant  the  relief 
requested  In  both  parts. 

And  as  a  further  finding,  I  would  hold  that 
the  criteria  of  A  Quaker  Action  v.  Hlckel  and 
Virginia  Petroleum  Jobbers  have  been  met. 

First  of  all,  It  Is  our  opinion  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  likelihood  that  the  plaintlfTS 
will  prevail  on  the  merits.  Our  reasons  for 
this  opinion  have  already  been  spelled  out. 

Second,  the  Court  believes  that  the  plain- 
tiffs do  not  have  an  adequate  remedy  at  law, 
and  becatise  of  that  will  suffer  Irreparable 
Injury  unless  relief  Is  granted. 

Third,  as  far  as  the  public  Interest  Is  con- 
cerned. It  seems  to  us  that  the  public  Inter- 
est Is  represented  by  the  expressions  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Instant  statute  favors  granting 
the  Injunction. 

And,  finally,  balancing  the  equities  between 
the  plaintiffs  on  the  one  side  and  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  other,  it  seems  to  us  that,  on 
balance,  the  equities  clearly  favor  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

Mr.  Larson,  you  submit  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  and  an  order  con- 
sistent with  those. 

Mr.  Labson.  Thank  you.  Your  Honor. 

The  CoDBT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Katz  and  Mr. 
Larson. 

Mr.  Katz,  I  am  dismissing  your  motion  on 
the  form  submitted  by  Mr.  Larson. 

We  will  stand  recessed  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  9.30. 


ot   aurt   v^rii 


couuESDma  the  honorable 

PAGE  BELCHER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  T«aou«)  is 
recognized  for  5  minuteB, 

Mr.  TEAOTJE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  anxious  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeaguea  the  following  excel- 
lent remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bryce  Har- 
low regarding  our  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Fags  BzLCHa: 

Dear  hearts  and  gentle  people.  What  has 
risen  before  you  Is  the  erodsd  remnant  ot 
a  giant  c^  a  man — ons  who  has  had  ths  dis- 
tinction and  dslight — yea,  even  the  obli- 
gation— to  labor  well  nigh  a  quartv  of  a 
century  tsts-a-tste  with  the  incrsdlhle,  peer- 
less, formidable,  lovably  cantankerous  Con- 
gressman Page  Bslcher  of  Oklahoma. 

Well  I  recall  our  first  enoountsr  when  I 
loomed  over  him  when  he  first  cams  to  Con- 
gress. In  that  very  first  session,  when  I  im- 
prudently rsndsred  a  judgment  oountsr  to 
hlB,  I  discovered  I  quickly  lost  thrss  Inohss 
in  height  dus  to  his  remarkably  acerbic, 
rapier  and  scalpel-like  tongue. 

Prom  that  day  forward  I  followed  that  old 
piece  of  doggerel  In  my  relations  with  Page : 
Those  who  flgbt  and  run  away 
Live  to  fight  another  day. 
Only  by  careful  adhersixce  to  that  doctrine 
have  I  survived  to  be  here  this  evening,  join- 
ing in  tribute  to  one  who  has  become  a  pil- 
lar in  Congress,  one  who  has  been  a  main- 
stay of   the   Republican  Party   for   all   the 
years  I  havs  known  him. 

Now  Isfs  be  perfectly  frank  about  Page. 
After  all,  he  would  expect  that  of  us.  The 
simple  truth  Is,  it  would  probably  be  easier 
now  and  then  to  live  with  Olorls  Stslnsm 
than  with  Page  Bslcher  whsn  you  get  right 
down  to  It. 

My  observation  has  been  that  there  are  two 
ways  to  get  along  with  Page.  One  Is  his  way. 
The  other  is  his  way.  There's  Just  no  other 
way. 

And  that  Is  precisely  why  he  Is  what  he  has 
come  to  be — Page  the  Incredible. 

I  have  seen  this  man,  during  my  ten  years 
In  the  White  House,  overcome  not  one,  not 
two,  not  five,  but  a  whole  procession  of  ob- 
stacles before  which  lesser  men  would  have 
quailed.  Why,  Page,  even  Ezra  T^ft  Benson 
at  the  zenith  of  his  Imperturbable  inflextoll- 
Ity  never  once  even  approximated  your  dog- 
gedness.  your  tenacity,  your  automatic,  abso- 
lute Insistence  on  achieving  your  purposs 
ones  your  mind  is  made  up. 

Now  In  some  people  that  kind  of  an  at- 
tribute Is  not  necessarily  a  handsome  one. 
You  know  such  a  fellow  can  come  to  be 
viewed  as  dogmatic,  or  Intolerant  of  others' 
views,  or  just  plain  bullheaded. 

Well,  to  be  honest  about  It  my  irlenda, 
there  have  been  times  that  I  have  thought 
Page  was  coming  Just  a  bit  close  to  some  of 
thoee  things  when,  no  matter  what  I  tried  to 
say,  and  no  matter  what  the  President  or 
anyone  else  tried  to  say,  he  wsnt  cheerily 
careening  down  the  highway  of  his  choice, 
forcing  the  rest  oX  us  to  dodge  away  for  fear 
of  our  lives. 

But  there  Is  a  difference  here — a  really 
noteworthy  difference.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lovable  cocklebur?  Now 
some  of  you  would  say  you  haven't — but  you 
lie  in  your  teeth  when  you  say  that  because 
that's  precisely  what  Is  with  us  this  eve- 
ning. 

Yes.  Page  Is  tough  and  Page  la  roiigb,  and 
Page  Is  demanding,  and  he  will  push  around 
the  biggest  people  In  the  entire  United  States 
without  the  slightest  hesitancy,  and  vlrtu- 
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ally  always  with  complete  success  in  what 
he  la  trying  to  do- 
But — and  here's  ths  big  dlfferancs — al- 
ways ws  havs  known,  we  who  have  been  so 
lucky  as  to  have  worked  with  this  gifted 
man,  that  his  motives  always  have  been  gold 
undefUed.  It  Is  party  loyalty  that  motivates 
Pags.  It  is  loyalty  to  our  country  that  moti- 
vates Page.  It  is  that  grand  concept  of  ths 
long-term  interest  of  the  Amertosn  psopis, 
the  avoldanca  of  the  tawdry,  the  expedient 
the  short-sighted  solution  that  control  Page. 
And  so,  a  soft-hearted,  a  good-hearted 
thlst}e>-a  tough  man,  an  able  man,  a  driving 
man — but,  oh,  such  a  good  man — that's  our 
Pags. 

I.  for  ons,  am  so  mightily  proud  to  havs 
bsen  abls  to  work  with  him  on  noany  of  his 
major  achisvemsnts  in  his  CongrssslonsJ 
years,  and  as  a  fellow  Oklahoman  I  glow  llks 
a  firefly  because  he  Is  a  product  of  my  stats. 

I  guess  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  parts 
of  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is  to  convey  my 
undsntamllng  that  be  has  decided  to  re- 
main In  these  environs  in  whldi  he  has  bsea 
so  doasknant  and  so  consCraotavs  and  so  ad- 
mired for  so  long.  I  frnakly  say  .ffaahlngton 
would  be  a  far  lasssr  plaos  if  he  and  Gladys 
should  leave,  and  thank  Ood  they  are  stay- 
ing, for  their  counsel,  judgsunt  and  friend- 
ship wlU  oontlnus  to  be  sorely  needed  by  tis 
all. 

Let  me  close  off  with  a  sldsbar  comment — 
Oladys. 

I  havs  talksd  of  Page  being  so  big  and 
so  rough  and  tough,  but,  friends,  everyone 
of  us  has  seen  him  hunker  down  like  the 
proverbial  dog  In  the  hailstorm  when  Qladys, 
Irresistible  Gladys,  has  turned  and  said, 
"Now,  Page."  So  In  saluting  you.  Page,  we 
know  full  well  we  are  saluting  as  well  your 
wonderful  lady,  who  I  have  reason  to  believe 
has  been  your  anchor  as  well  as  your  rud- 
der, and  I  rather  suspect  alao  your  engine, 
all  of  these  years. 

I  suppose  I  am  the  right  one  to  say  one 
thing  more,  in  light  of  the  way  this  pro- 
gram has  shaped  out — a  simple  parting 
thought. 

May  the  sun  be  in  your  face,  may  the  winds 
be  to  your  back,  may  all  your  breeees  be  fair 
and  balmy,  and  may  ths  Lord's  hand  bs  on 
your  shoulder  as  you  move  down  the  strset 
a  piece  but  carry  forward  your  devotion  to 
this  g^reatest  country  on  earth. 


THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PLEX—A  LOOK  AT  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THE  COIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  arssKR)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now  a  vocal  minority  has 
bombarded  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  with  accounts  of  the 
slnster  nature  of  the  military -industrial 
complex.  It  has  cited  instances  of  gross 
mismanagement  of  military  and  space 
programs,  and  has  emphasized  horror 
stories  of  cost  overruns  to  the  point 
where  the  true  situation  has  bM»me 
completely  distorted.  There  have  indeed 
been  a  number  of  spectacular  overruns, 
plus  on  a  few  occasions  some  well  publi- 
cized difficulties  in  meeting  very  ad- 
vanced specifications. 

But  for  every  overrun  tuid  every 
missed  target  date  which  you  read  about 
in  glaring  headlines  there  are  dozens  of 
success  stories  which  go  unnoticed. 
There  Is  another  side  of  the  coin  which  is 


drastically  different  than  the  sensatlon- 
RllBtlc  condemnation  of  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex  which  you  read  about  M 
regularly.  One  of  these  examples  is  the 
fantastically  suoeeeafnl  Titan  in  pro- 
gram carrlde  on  by  United  Technology  In 
Santa  Clara  County,  Calif. 

On  the  whole,  the  groups  In  the  mili- 
tary Bervioee  and  the  indostrlal  ooneems 
who  cfltrry  out  the  Nation's  aerospace 
programs  are  among  the  most  dedicated, 
honest,  and  hardworking  organteatlons 
in  our  country  today.  It  must  also  be 
stated  that  th<^  have  been  successful  In 
providing  the  sulvanced  systems  which 
are  necessary  for  our  national  security 
in  the  face  of  subetanttally  decreased 
funds  for  research  and  development.  As 
you  may  know,  since  1903,  in  terms  of 
actual  purotaaslnr  power,  oar  rate  of 
annual  funding  toe  the  nonmaaiKywer 
elements  of  defense,  including  research 
and  development,  has  actually  decreased 
nearly  2S  percent.  This,  incldentidly  has 
occurred  in  the  face  of  an  tncreaae  of 
about  15  percent  per  year  In  the  rate  of 
fimding  for  military-related  research 
and  development  by  the  Soviet  Uttlon. 

Unfortunately.  It  is  generally  only  the 
few  eases  where  difScultles  are  trperi" 
enoed  that  receive  Intense  public  er* 
poeore  with  the  result  that  our  entire 
system  comes  under  attack.  These  at- 
tacks come  from  both  Individuals  and 
groups  with  motivations  which  vary 
from  genuine  concern  and  desire  to  im- 
prove our  luitlonal  efllciency,  to  publicity 
seeking,  to  a  destire  to  weaken  our  de- 
fense capabilities.  At  this  time,  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  cite  oat  example  out 
of  a  number  which  coidd  be  described 
which  represents  the  type  and  quality  of 
effort  that  has  been  carried  out  by  our 
Defense  Department  time  after  time,  and 
which  seldom.  If  ever,  receives  any  pub- 
licity. 

Through  the  late  19&0'8  we  faced  a  so- 
called  "booster  gap."  It  is  not  the  gen- 
eration gap  or  any  of  the  other  popular 
gaps  we  contend  with  today.  It  wee  dis- 
cussed both  in  the  Congreae  and  in  tbe 
press,  and  It  was  recognised  as  a  serious 
proUem  for  our  country.  The  booster  gap 
invc^ved  the  ability  of  the  Russians  to 
loft  huge  payloads  into  space  using  their 
very  oowerful  Cosmos  boosters,  while  our 
country  had  to  be  content  with  ranch 
smaller  payloads  because  our  boosters 
were  much  less  powerful  than  those  of 
the  Russians.  As  our  need  increased  for 
the  capability  of  launching  large  pay- 
loads  into  space,  various  avenues  were 
explored  In  an  attempt  to  find  a  way 
to  develop  an  economical  and,  at  the 
same  time,  highly  reliable  family  of 
standard  space  launch  vehicles.  These 
vehicles  were  to  be  used  not  only  for  use 
in  putting  heavy  payloads  into  space, 
but  also  were  to  be  suitable  for  manned 
missions. 

After  painstaking  cooslderatlcHis  of 
need.  cost,  and  technical  capataihty,  a 
plan  evolved  for  the  development  of  a 
family  of  space  boosters  to  be  called 
Titan  m's.  The  plan  utilized  as  Its  core 
an  existing  two-stage  vehicle,  the  Titan 
n.  one  of  our  advanced  ballistic  missiles, 
which  was  also  used  to  put  our  Oemlnl 
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spAcacraft  into  orbit,  in  a  very  succecsf  ul 
program  which  began  in  AprU  1064.  New 
aleoMatB  toe  the  Tlten  ni  system  in- 
cluded a  third  stage  and  an  advanced 
Inotlal  gnldance  sjvtesu.  Two  huge  solid 
IvopeUant  rockets,  ten  times  larger  than 
anything  in  our  Inventory  at  the  time, 
were  planned  to  provide  an  initial  lift- 
off thrust  of  nearly  2.5  million  pounds 
force.  The  Titan  nz  vehicle  using  the 
huge  solid  booster  dockets  would  have 
the  ability  to  put  aC.OOO  pounds  in  low 
earth  orbit  or  awvoxlmately  2.200 
pounds  in  a  24  hour  synohronous  equa- 
torial mission. 

The  Job  of  developing  this  advanced 
new  space  vehicle  and  getting  into  opera- 
tional status  was  given  the  UJ3.  Air  Force 
and,  in  turn,  to  its  Styatems  Command. 
Along  with  this  charter  came  the  most 
strlztgent  requlrcmenta  to  stay  on  sched- 
ule and  within  budget. 

Riling  to  the  task,  the  Air  Force  put 
together  a  military-industrial  team  that 
worked  together  with  the  precision  of  a 
fine  watch  and  which  met  or  exceeded 
aJl  of  the  schedule  and  budget  require- 
ments laid  down  by  DOD.  The  Air  Force 
management  team  was  led  by  the 
Titan  m  Systems  Program  Office  which 
was  attached  to  the  Space  Systems  Divi- 
sion of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand— now  the  Space  and  Missile 
Syatema  Organieatlon — with  systems  en- 
gineering and  technical  direction  being 
accompllahed  by  the  Aerospace  Corp..  a 
nonprofit  wganizatlon.  Industry  Included 
the  following  associate  prime  con- 
tractors: 

Martin-Marietta  Corp.— Liquid  pro- 
pellant  booster  stages  and  system 
integration. 

Aerojet  General  Corp.-^iquld  propel- 
lant  engines. 

AC  Electronics,  division  of  General 
Motors  Corp. — Guidance. 

United  Technology  Center,  division  of 
United  Aircraft  Corp. — Large  solid  rocket 
boosters. 

bx  addition  to  these  prime  contractors, 
UteraUy  thfmiandn  oC  subcontractors 
across  the  Nation  provided  components 
for  this  vital  prograoL  Actual  develop- 
ment and  fabrication  of  the  new  boosters 
wae  initiated  in  late  1962.  So  precise  and 
tOdaai  wae  this  team,  that  the  first 
launch  of  the  new  vehicle  came  within  6 
days  of  a  date  planned  at  the  tnceptloc 
of  the  program  4  years  earlier. 

The  third  stage  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  Martin-MaileCta  Corp. 
utiHgiTig  a  set  of  new  liquid  propellant 
eDgines  developed  by  Aerojet  General 
Corp.  The  — 'gin—  were  fixed  for  the  first 
time  in  Joly  1963  at  Sacramento.  Calif. 
Thla  stage  has  the  capablUty  to  change 
orUts  and  was  namel  "Transtage." 

After  AC  Electronics  comiHeted  the 
basic  design  of  the  tnertial  guidance  sy»f 
tern  in  the  spring  of  1963.  hardware  was 
fabricated  and  the  first  test  of  the  system 
mm  coaavteted  in  December  1963.  The 
devdopment  was  completed  on  8ched\ile 
and  the  system  performed  within  speclfl- 
caStona  on  the  very  first  flight. 

AiAierlng  to  the  same  master  schedule, 
in  July  1963,  United  Technology  Center 
suoceeafully  tested  at  their  Santa  Clara 


County,  Calif.,  facility  the  600.000  pound. 
85-foot  tall  solid  propidlant  booster 
rocket  to  be  used  in  pairs  as  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Titan  m.  Because  the  pred- 
essor  Titan  n  vehicle's  two  stages — 
stage  I  and  stage  n — were  retained  with 
only  slight  modifications,  the  big  solid 
roclcet  boosters  which  became  the  initial 
stage  were  identified  as  "Stage  Zero. " 
T'wenty-flve  moonths  after  go-ahead,  In 
December  1964.  United  Technology  Cen- 
ter shipped  the  first  pair  of  flight  boosters 
to  the  launch  base.  There,  during  the 
spring  of  1965.  all  of  the  Titan  HL-C 
stages  were  assembled  and  subjected  to 
rigorous  prefllght  testing.  On  June  18, 
1966,  the  first  vehicle  was  successfully 
launched.  It  met  every  one  of  ita  per- 
formance specifications. 

The  planned  versatility  of  the  Titan 
in  booster  has  been  well  demonstrated 
since  that  time  with  over  60  flights  hav- 
ing been  performed  to  date.  Over  20 
of  theee  flights  have  utilized  the  large 
solid  propellant  boosters  which  currently 
have  a  flawless  record  of  performance. 
This  program  has  always  operated  within 
Its  established  budgets. 

Now,  the  NASA  plans  to  use  Titan  m 
vehicles  for  the  unmanned  spacecraft 
"Viking"  which  is  scheduled  to  land  on 
the  planet  Mars  in  the  next  few  years. 

As  I  stated  in  my  introductory  re- 
marks, the  Titan  m  program  Ls  only  one 
of  many  in  the  relatively  short  history  of 
our  space  programs  where  a  Government 
agency  has  worked  side  by  side  with  its 
industrial  partners,  and  has  done  a  dlffl- 
c\dt  job  with  economy  and  efficiency — on 
schedule  and  without  cost  overruns.  Fur- 
ther, the  experience  gained  in  the  Titan 
ni  program  with  Its  unprecedented  rec- 
ord of  successful  booster  performance 
will  undoubtedly  pay  further  dividends 
in  reduced  costs  and  higher  reliability  for 
NASA's  new  and  versatile  space  shuttle 
which  is  now  on  the  drawing  boards. 

While  it  is  certainly  true,  as  every 
farmer  knows,  that  one  bad  egg  when 
broken  receives  more  attention  than  10 
doasen  good  ones.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
successful  programs  of  the  type  which  I 
have  Just  described  do  not  receive  the 
public  notice  which  is  their  due.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  coimtry  generally  gets  a  good  value 
received  for  its  dollars  spent  on  our  de- 
fense and  space  programs. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IS  REAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcnn  California  (Mr.  Hoswcr)  is 
recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Bfr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  27 
an  article  from  the  June  28.  1972,  Is- 
sue of  the  Nation  appears  in  the  Coh- 
aixssiONAi,  RxcoKD  as  an  alleged  example 
of  "good,  tough  Journalism."  The  article, 
by  Robert  Sherrlll,  was  entitled  "Energy 
Crisis — The  Industry's  Fright  Cam- 
paign." It  was  Included  by  oar  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm)  as  part  of 
his  r^narks  extended  at  page  23033. 

With  power  blackouts  reported  in  New 
?ork  and  elsewhere,  it  is  Incredible  that 
ansrone    would    still    believe    that    the 


energy  crisis  is  a  figment  of  someone's 
imagination.  But  what  Is  most  frighten- 
ing about  the  article  and  the  comments 
Introducing  it  is  the  assertion  that  It  It 
an  example  of  good  Journalism.  In  fact, 
the  article  is  full  of  distortims,  mluvp. 
reeentatlons  and  fallacies.  It  would  taka 
too  long  to  enumerate  them  all,  so  I  will 
cite  only  the  more  obvious  and  glaring 
examples. 

First,  the  natural  gas  shortage  was  not 
spnmg  on  the  public  as  a  sudden  sur- 
prise, as  contended.  Nor  was  it  a  direct 
offspring  of  the  1968  Supreme  Coiut  de- 
cision in  the  Permian  Basin  area  rata 
case,  as  Implied.  Petroleum  industry  ex- 
ecutives have  been  warning  for  years 
that  Federal  controls  on  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers were  dlacoxiragtng  the  search  for 
new  reserves.  Spokesmen  for  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association  have  Issued  similar 
warnings. 

One  published  example,  among  many, 
appeared  on  page  19  of  the  August  27, 
1964,  issue  of  PubUc  Utilities  Fortnightly 
in  an  article  entitled  "Regulation  and 
Our  Dwindling  Gas  Supply."  It  was  writ- 
ten by  H.  K.  Hudson  and  R.  L.  Howard, 
who  were  identified  respectively  as  a  re- 
tired coimsel  and  an  economics  adviser 
for  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  at  Bartles- 
vllle,  Okla. 

The  authors  wrote: 

V71tb  total  exploration  (geophysical  and 
drlUlng)  down  to  Ita  lowest  leyel  since  World 
War  n,  dlsooverles  of  new  gaa  reservoirs  have 
gome  sharply  downward  during  the  last  4 
years  to  70  percent  of  the  1968  rate,  while 
developmoit  of  our  known  gaa  reaerrotrs 
oantlnued  upward  until  1883  (using  up  our 
deyelopment  locations) .  when  It  too  followed 
sharply  downward. 

TTnlees  tbeae  trends  are  rereraed,  full-line 
dellverabUlty  life  for  gaa  plpellnea  by  1976 
will  not  exceed  4  or  6  years  at  best.  Be- 
fore that  point,  the  enormous  capital  Invest- 
ment of  plpeltncrs  and  distributors  would  be 
In  serious  Jeopardy,  and  their  ciistomers  will 
face  scarcity. 

In  a  1965  speech,  Bruce  R.  Merrill, 
counsel.  Continoital  Oil  Co.,  said: 

The  (Federal  Power)  Commission  Is  either 
a  great  cynic,  or  the  coolest  of  gamblers,  for 
It  takes  the  position — contrary  to  the  great 
weight  of  the  evidence — that  the  present 
level  of  exploratory  drilling  la  aatlafac- 
tory.  .  .  . 

What  If  the  Commission  is  wrong?  What  If 
the  current  level  of  exploratory  effort  Is  noi 
sufficient?  What  if  the  established  rates  do 
not  Increase  drilling  activity,  do  not  main- 
tain the  current  level,  and  cause  even  a  fur- 
ther decline?  What  If  a  oost  formula  wont 
work  for  the  fixing  of  rates  in  this  industry? 
What  If  value  considerations  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored? What  happens  when  the  first  pipeline 
has  to  curtail  service  for  want  of  gas?  What 
if  the  industry  was  right? 

The  following  year  Stanley  Learned, 
then  president  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
uttered  these  cautionary  words  in  a 
speech  to  the  Executives'  Club  of  Chi- 
cago: 

With  demand  and  production  going  up 
and  additions  to  reserves  maintained  at  the 
average  of  the  last  few  years,  we  reach  the 
danger  point  In  about  2  years  where  we 
will  be  consuming  more  gas  than  we're  find- 
ing. 

Many  more  examples  in  the  same  vein 
could  be  quoted,  but  these  should  be 
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enough  to  show  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry endeavored  to  warn  oonsumers 
about  the  downward  trend  of  gas  sup- 
plies years  before  the  Supreme  Court 
Permian  Basin  area  rate  case  dedaion. 

Even  in  discussing  of  the  1968  Pmnlan 
Basin  case,  the  Sherrlll  article  displays 
a  curious  selectivity  in  the  use  of  quo- 
tations. One  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
majority  opinion  is  quoted  but  this  key 
sentence  is  omitted: 

We  do  not  suggest,  nor  did  the  Commis- 
sion, that  the  Commission  should  not  con- 
tinuously assess  the  level  and  success  of  ex- 
ploration, or  that  the  relationship  between 
reserves  and  production  Is  not  a  useful 
benchmark  of  the  Industry^  future. 

Also  ignored  is  this  sentence  in  a  key 
footnote  to  the  majority  opinion: 

It  Is,  however,  proper  to  recognlxe  that 
the  ratio  of  new  discoveries  to  annual  rimt 
production  has  generally  declined  since  1946, 
althotigh  the  decline  Is  neither  steep  nor 
consistent. 

In  the  4  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  opinion  was  delivered,  on  May  1, 
1968,  the  drop  in  proved  gas  resenres  In 
the  lower  48  States  has  been  both  steep 
and  consistent.  At  the  end  of  1967,  just 
before  this  Supreme  Court  opinion, 
proved  natural  gas  reserves  were  equal  to 
almost  16  times  annual  production.  By 
the  end  of  last  year,  proved  natural  gas 
reserves  in  the  contiguous  48  States  were 
equal  to  less  than  12  times  1971  produc- 
tion. An  additional  26  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  proved  gas  reserves  under  Alaska's 
North  Slope  will  not  be  available  to  con- 
simiers  until  a  pipeline  to  transport  this 
fuel  to  market  is  authorized  and  built. 

Proved  natural  gas  reserves  in  the 
lower  48  States  have  declined  in  each 
of  the  4  years  after  the  Permian  Basin 
decision.  The  public  has  been  consuming 
more  gas  than  industry  has  been  able  to 
replace  with  available  new  discoveries. 
This,  as  the  Supreme  Court  suggested, 
should  be  regarded  as  "a  useful  bench- 
mark." 

Second,  the  article  mentions,  without 
describing,  what  is  termed  "excellent 
circumstantial  evidence"  against  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry  put  together  by  Charles 
F.  Wheatley,  Jr.,  general  manager  and 
general  counsel  of  the  American  Public 
Qas  Association,  which  is  referred  to  as 
"a  procansumw  organization."  However, 
the  March  1,  1971,  issue  of  Gas  k  Oil 
Journal,  in  the  feature  "Fiction  U  Pact," 
gives  this  revealing  bitirf  background 
about  Wheatley's  claims: 

But  the  most  persuasive  answer  to  Mr. 
Wheatley's  charges  comes  from  his  own 
constituents — municipally  owned  distribu- 
tion Interests  he  Is  hired  to  represent  and 
protect.  There  has  been  a  veritable  flood  of 
letters  to  FPC  and  the  APOA  offlocn  from 
cities  protesting  APOA's  position  on  produoer 
rates.  APQA  recently  asked  cities  operating 
their  own  sjvtems  to  oontrtbute  to  a  fond 
to  finance  opposition  to  the  proposed  rate 
settlement  in  southern  Louisiana  negoti- 
ated by  producers  and  dlsttlbutora.  Doaens 
bluntly  replied  that  APGA  wasnt  t^ne- 
senting  their  interests  or  the  Interests  of 
consumers. 

The  Oil  ft  Gas  Journal  item  goes  cm 
to  quote  specific  statements  by  individual 
mayors  and  is  somewhat  more  convincing 


journalism  than  making  accusations 
about  deq)  plots  and  skuldug^ry  with- 
out providing  a  single  shred  of  evldmce 
to  support  the  chtuves. 
Ililrd,  the  Sherrlll  piece  declares  : 
And  if  the  Supreme  Court  demanded  a 
showing  of  shortage  before  it  would  go  along 
with  Industry,  then  Industry  was  prepared 
to  jiiggle  the  record  to  show  just  that. 

Here  are  underlying  facts  that  this  as- 
sertion ignores: 

It  quotes  the  following  from  the  1968 
Suprone  Court  opinion  in  the  Permian 
Badn  Area  Rate  Cases:  "There  is  .  .  . 
substcmtial  evidence  that  additions  to  re- 
serves have  not  been  unsatisfactorily 
low,  and  that  recent  variations  in  the 
ratio  of  reserves  to  production  are  of 
qtiite  limited  significance." 

But  in  reading  this  opinion  two  key 
footnotes  in  that  particular  sentence 
must  be  regarded  in  context.  Both  foot- 
notes refer  to  statements  of  the  American 
Gas  Association  at  a  time  when  that 
organisation  did  not  think  there  was  rea- 
son for  concern  about  the  trend  of  proved 
reserves.  However,  when  proved  gas  re- 
serves begem  a  persistent  decline,  the 
Association  changed  its  view. 

AGA  is  the  organization  that  annually 
compiles  and  publishes  statistics  on 
proved  natural  gas  reeervee  and  is  the 
source  of  the  figures  under  discussion.  It 
represents  gas  distributing  utilities  and 
gas  transmission  companies.  Its  mem- 
bership has  nothing  to  gain,  and  mxich 
to  lose,  from  a  shortage  of  natural  gas. 

This  was  undo-lined  by  the  associa- 
tion's vice  president,  George  H.  Lawrence, 
when  he  testlfled  on  April  13,  1972,  at 
hearings  on  the  energy  situaticm  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Interior  and  Tnnnittr 
Alfain  Committee.  He  said  that  AGA 
members  would  realize  "no  self-serving 
benefit"  from  trying  to  make  people  be- 
lieve in  "a  nonexistent  gas  shortage." 
On  the  contrary,  he  said,  "our  competi- 
tors use  Uiis  fact  against  us,  our  ability  to 
finance  Is  impaired,  we  cannot  serve  cus- 
tomers we  have  sought  for  shears." 

Lawrence  went  on  to  say  that  attadcs 
on  the  American  Gas  Association's  proved 
gas  reserve  estimates  are  now  being  msuie 
"by  those  yrho  were  quite  willing  to  ac- 
cept these  same  estimates  in  past  years 
when  they  indicated  an  excess  of  dis- 
coveries over  production." 

Fourth.  Errors  in  the  Sherrlll  article 
extmd  beyond  mistaken  claims  about  the 
gas  shortage,  it  claims: 

Industry's  fright  campaign  can  be  easUy 
documented  by  ttimlng  to  that  standard 
Index  at  periodical  literature.  ReaAefs  Ouide. 
Prom  UucH  IMS  to  February  1969.  Just  three 
years  ago,  Aeoder't  Ovide  lists  not  one  article 
on  the  topic  of  energy  shortage.  In  fact, 
there  are  no  magaHne  articles  that  point 
even  obliquely  in  that  direction. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  this  claim: 
Within  the  arbitrary  time  Umit  select- 
ed, feature  articles  bearing  on  some  as- 
pect of  shrinking  domestic  petroleum  re- 
serves appeared  in  Forbes  magazine  for 
March  16,  1968— page  Oft— and  the  XJ3. 
News  k  Worid  Report  of  July  22,  1968 — 
page  79. 

Outside  the  narrow  time  boundaries 
chosen  by  the  article,  \J3.  News  <i  World 


Report  ran  a  piece  on  shale  oil  and  the 
tightening  oil  supply  outlook  in  its  May 
31.  1965,  issue — page  100 — and  another 
on  petroleum  supply  in  its  January  15. 
1968,  issue — page  64 — ^Despite  the  fore- 
going the  Sherrlll  writing  claims  that  all 
the  articles  on  an  energy  shortage  "ap- 
peared in  magazines  that  can  be  coimted 
on  to  give  industry  a  helping  hand." 

And.  is  this  a  characterization  of  the 
Nation?  It,  too.  published  a  piece  in  this 
vein  in  its  January  9.  1967,  issue — page 
49.  The  author,  Roscoe  Fleming,  gave  a 
darkly  pessimistic  forecast  of  the  future 
outlook  for  dooMstic  liquid  petroleum 
reserves  and  discussed  the  poaslbillUes  of 
oil  from  shale  to  meet  surging  demand. 

The  dally  press  also  ran  numerous  re- 
ports, editorials,  and  features  during  the 
sixties  on  the  trends  that  pointed  to  a 
coming  energy  supply  pinch.  One  exam- 
ple is  a  series  on  "The  Petroleum  Crisis," 
which  appeared  in  Tht  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer April  23  to  April  27,  1967. 

Charges  about  a  'fright  campaign"  fall 
apart  when  the  Sherrlll  accusations  are 
compared  with   the  factual  record. 

Fifth,  his  article  cites  as  one  authority 
for  his  position  an  Item  in  the  October, 
1971,  issue  of  Pipeline  it  Gas  Journal, 
which  was  written  by  the  editor,  Edward 
R.  Leach.  A  comparis<m  between  Sher- 
rlll's  version  and  the  actual  article  shows 
that  he  has  done  violence  to  his  source 
by  wrenching  phrases  out  of  context. 
Leach  actually  wrote : 

All  of  these  factors  tend  to  offset  the  rule 
of  diminishing  returns  to  a  degree,  because— 
when  you  have  the  big  volimis  of  gaa  cou- 
pled with  a  favorable  success  ratio  and  high 
pressure — you  are  actuaUy  reducing  the 
basic  unit  cost.  But  despite  this,  all  agree 
that  theee  future  gas  supplies  are  sttu  going 
to  be  costly,  aod  we  are  indeed  drawing 
closer  to  that,  as  yet  undefined,  point  of 
riiTTitnuvijrig  returns. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  article.  Leach 
wrote  and  italicized: 

What  It  all  adds  up  to  is  that  future  gaa 
Is  going  to  be  expensive. 

It  is  a  measure  of  Sherrill's  standard 
of  accuracy  that  he  used  out-of -context 
quotations  from  this  Pipeline  &  Gas  Jour- 
nal article  to  try  to  substantiate  his  posi- 
tion that  there  is  "no  reason  to  accept 
higher  prices,  or  at  least  much  higher 
prices"  for  natural  gas. 

Sixth.  Sherrill's  article  contains  the 
statement  that  "the  coal  companies — 
which,  since  the  inter-tles  are  almost 
total,  means  the  oil  and  gas  Industry," 
another  inaccuracy. 

In  point  of  fact,  of  the  100  largest  coal 
companies  only  10  are  controlled  by  oil 
companies.  These  oil  company  affiliated 
coal  comitanles  accounted  for  a  shade  less 
than  20  percent  of  total  coal  producticm 
in  1970.  the  latest  year  for  which  flgwes 
are  available.  This  hardly  warrants  the 
description  or  an  "almost  total"  inter- 
relationship. 

The  reason  some  oil  companies  have 
acquired  coal  companies  could  be  in- 
ferred from  the  previously  mentioned 
Roscoe  Fleming  article  in  the  January 
9,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Nation.  As  domestic 
crude  oil  and  gas  reserves  become  harder 
and  oostlier  to  find  in  economic  quan- 
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tltiflB,  Increased  attetitiofl  b  being  sHven 
to  synthetic  oU  and  ga«  from  other 
■ources.  One  of  these  sources  will  be 
shale  oU.  as  discussed  In  the  Plemlng 
article.  Another  potential  source  is  the 
manufturture  of  synethetlc  oil  and  gas 
from  the  hxige  domestic  reserves  of  coal. 
The  companies  with  coal  Interests  evl- 
denUy  see  possibilities  In  the  conversion 
of  that  fuel  and  are  simply  showing  In- 
dustrial foresight. 

Seventh,  at  another  point,  the  Sherrlll 
piece  refers  in  a  confused  way  to  "the 
most  profitable  industry  in  the  world." 
If  by  this  term  he  means  the  American 
petroleum  industry,  he  is  wrong  again. 
According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
oil  company  earnings  averaged  11.8  per- 
cent of  net  worth  In  the  decade  1963- 
1971.  Over  the  same  period,  and  on  the 
same  basis,  total  manufacturing  earn- 
ings averaged  12.2  percent.  Par  from 
being  "the  most  profitable  indijstry," 
petroleum's  earnings  ranged  slightly 
below  the  all-manufacturing  average. 

Eighth,  In  a  paragraph  filled  with 
propaganda-loaded  phrases,  the  writing 
I  am  complaining  about  attacks  the 
flaring  of  natural  gas  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  gas  is  not  flared,  as  he  sug- 
gests, out  of  willf\il  malice.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  oil  in  the  reservoir  and  comes 
up  when  oil  Is  produced.  This  gas  is 
flared  because  there  is  no  means  of 
transporting  It  to  a  distant  market. 

This  sitxiatlon  may  change  lor  some 
foreign  producing  fields  because  of 
progress  in  the  new  technology  of  lique- 
fying natural  gas  and  shipping  it  in 
special  vessels  designed  for  this  purpose. 
The  process  requires  extremely  low  tem- 
peratures and  very  costly  facilities. 
NaturaDy,  gas  transported  by  expensive 
cryogenic  methods  has  to  sell  for  a  high 
price.  It  could  ru)t  compete  with  domestic 
natural  gas,  which  is  actually  priced 
below  its  market  vadue  under  Federal 
Power  Commission  control.  But  now 
that  Oovemment-established  unrealis- 
ticahy  low  prices  for  domestic  gas  have 
brought  about  the  shortage  that  Sher- 
rill  denies,  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  import  gas  from  overseas  to  sell  at 
about  double  the  highest  prices  allowed 
for  domestic  gas  production  delivered  to 
the  same  point. 

Ninth,  oil  company  executives  su-e  ac- 
cused in  the  Sherrill  article  of  insisting 
that  petroleum  exploratlcm  go  forward 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  It  attrib- 
utes to  these  executives  the  philo6<H>hy: 
"And  to  hell  with  conserving  the  tundra 
and  the  surf." 

This  charge — which  is  central  to  the 
theme  of  his  article — does  not  have  a 
single  example  to  back  It  up  In  the  ar- 
ticle. If  there  were  such  examples,  they 
could  have  used  it  to  give  substance  to 
the  accusation.  That  there  were  none  is 
significant. 

Since  the  Sherrlll  article  refers  to 
tundra,  it  must  be  referring  to  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  pipeline  In  mind.  An 
outstanding  feature  of  this  project  Is  the 
extreme  care  exercised  in  its  planning 
and  design  to  prevent  any  harm  to  the 
tundra  or  to  any  other  aspect  of  the 


Alaskan  eeology.  Up  until  late  last  year, 
It  was  estimated,  almost  $60  million  had 
been  spent  on  research  to  assure  safe  op- 
eration of  the  proposed  pipeline  and  to 
protect  the  environment.  This  research  is 
continuing.  More  than  100  construction 
and  operating  stipulations  set  forth  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in 
the  interests  of  environmental  preserva- 
tion have  been  agreed  to  by  the  oil  com- 
panies participating  in  this  proposed 
project.  There  is  no  foundation  at  all  for 
implying  that  the  oil  companies  operat- 
ing on  Alaska's  north  slope  have  adopted 
an  Irresponsible  attitude  toward  the 
ecology. 

As  for  Sherrill  "8  reference  to  the  surf, 
the  statistical  record  speaks  for  itself.  Of 
some  14,000  marine  wells  drilled  In  this 
country  to  date  only  three  have  produced 
any  significant  pollution.  Even  these 
three  widely  publicized  oil  spills  did  no 
lasting  harm  to  the  environment.  The  oil 
industry  is  not  satisfied  with  this  record. 
It  continues  to  strive  for  the  highest  level 
of  safety  in  marine  operations  that  is 
humanly  and  technically  attainable.  One 
would  be  hard  put  to  find  another  himian 
activity,  taking  place  under  anything  like 
equal  difficulties,  that  can  match  the  cur- 
rent safety  record  of  marine  petroleum 
drilling  and  production. 

Tenth,  the  article  claims  that  "the  In- 
terior crowd  has  conceded  a  pipeline 
across  Canada  would  be  less  ecologically 
dangerous"  as  a  means  of  bringlikg  oil 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  lower 
48  States 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  conceded  nothing  of  the  sort. 
In  testimony  before  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  June  22. 
1972,  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton 
said  that  a  route  through  Canada  would 
involve  'a  greater  degree  of  unavoidable 
environmental  damage  than  does  the 
Alaskan  route."  This  would  be  the  case, 
he  said,  because  of  the  greater  length 
of  a  Canadian  route,  because  it  would 
cross  more  permafrost  and  more  major 
rivers,  and  because  it  would  require  the 
extraction  of  much  more  gravel. 

Eleventh,  the  parenthetical  mention  of 
Japan  in  the  Sherrill  article's  reference 
to  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is 
a  phantom  conjured  up  by  opponents  of 
this  project.  Even  if  approval  is  given  In 
the  near  future  for  work  to  start  on  that 
pipeline,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  completed 
and   in   operation   before    1976   at   the 

By  that  time  the  domestic  petroleum 
deficit  for  consumers  on  the  U.S.  west 
coast  is  expected  to  be  so  great  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  a  surplus  to 
ship  to  Japan.  That  would  be  true  even 
if  the  Japanese  were  willing  to  buy  small 
quantities  of  Alaskan  oil  at  higher  prices 
than  they  pay  for  purchases  from  the 
Middle  East. 

Twelfth,  much  of  the  Sherrill  article 
is  given  to  charges  that  there  is  no  do- 
mestic shortage  of  natural  gas  and  then 
It  shifts  over  to  talk  about  the  adminis- 
tration being  called  on  to  help'  industr>' 
manipulate  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of 
Russian  natural  gas. 

What  "Industry '  does  it  refer  to?  It 


does  not  say.  Would  even  the  most  naive 
reader  think  that  any  American  indus- 
try— and  especially  the  petroleum  indus- 
try— would  actually  be  pleased  by  gas 
Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  not  it 
obvious  to  anyone  with  the  capacity  for 
clear  thought  that  the  possible  purchase 
of  natural  gas  from  the  Soviet  Union  is 
only  a  desperate  exoedient  to  tide  the 
country  through  a  domestic  natural  gas 
shortage  brought  about  by  the  very  Fed- 
eral ccmtrols  that  the  Sherrlll  article 
applauds? 

There  are  a  number  of  other  fallacies 
in  the  article  that  could  be  dealt  with  in 
detail,  but  the  foregoing  should  be  enough 
to  make  the  point. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  there  is  an  energy  supply  prob- 
lem. Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  shown 
an  intense  interest  in  the  energy  supply 
outlook.  During  the  first  session  of  the 
present  92d  Congress  alone,  18  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  held  130  days  of 
hearings  on  legislation  and  questions  re- 
lated to  fuels  and  energy.  Economists 
and  other  academicians  have  ezinressed 
concern  about  the  energy  outlook  and 
"think  tanks  "  and  other  researchers  have 
studied  the  subject  in  depth.  The  press, 
radio,  and  television  have  all  devoted 
time  and  space  to  this  topic.  Yet  the 
Sherrill  article  makes  the  simple-minded 
claim  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  hoax. 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE— SPOTLIGHTS 
THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP  FOR  COLE- 
BROOK,  NS. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clivi- 
LAWO)  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent series  of  articles  the  Boston  Globe 
was  highly  critical  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Boston 
Globe  series. 

However,  because  I  was  personally  in- 
volved in  one  project,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  authors  of  the  article.  I 
do  wish  to  mention  that.  The  project  I 
am  referring  to  is  the  regional  commls- 
siCHi's  supplemental  grant  to  the  Upper 
Connecticut  Valley  Hospital  in  Coie- 
brook,  N.H.  I  lived  with  this  project  for 
a  good  many  torturous  months.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to 
convince  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  that  this  was  a  proj- 
ect of  vital  necessity  to  the  economic 
health  and  job  potential  not  only  lor 
Colebrook,  but  large  areas  aroimd  Cole- 
brook  including  parts  of  Vermont.  Maine, 
and  Quebec. 

The  Boston  Globe  reporters  did  a  very 
sloppy  job  in  commenting  on  this  project. 
First  of  all,  they  did  not  even  get  the 
right  name  of  the  hospital.  Second,  they 
apparently  spoke  to  no  one  who  really 
knew  about  the  backgroimd  of  the  proj- 
ect. Dr.  William  Herbert  Gifford,  who,  for 
agonizing  years,  fought  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucracy to  get  this  hospital  finally  built, 
was  certainly  not  consulted.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  Boston  Globe,  which  has 
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Ijeen  pontificating  about  the  credibility 
gap,  can  add  to  the  protean  with  this 
typ^  of  journalism. 

Frederick  Harrlgan.  the  publLdier  of 
the  News  and  Sentind  has  written  an 
editorial  on  this  matter  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues'  attention.  His  sense  of 
outrage  and  rightoiis  indignation  at  the 
Boston  Globe  is  justified.  His  editorial 
iB  not  only  factual,  it  is  delightfully  writ- 
ten. It  deserves  recognition  and  should 
be  studied  by  all  who  are  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  today's  national  media 
is  reporting  the  news  in  a  fair  and  accu- 
rate manner. 

Mr.  Harrigan's  editorial  follows: 
Air  EDTTomiAL 

In  the  October  0  issue  of  tb»  Boston  Olobe, 
one  of  »  serltti  of  "Spotlight"  »rtJcl««  saw  flt 
to  att«ck  tb«  New  KngUnrt  Regional  Com- 
mlBSion  and  its  agency,  New  BngUn<l  Imlvis- 
trlal  Regional  Development  (NKIRO)  for 
spending  vast  sums  of  money  without  cre- 
ating any  new  jobs.  In  part,  Monday's  article 
said: 

Most  officials  point  to  the  failure  of  the 
commission  to  support  a  "comprehenatve 
health  master  plan"  in  the  region  that  was 
recommended  in  its  own  study  done  on  the 
problem  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  in  1970.  In- 
stead, the  commission  has  funded  16  separate 
health  projects  in  the  region  "on  a  wUly- 
nflly  basis,  with  no  thought  towards  what's 
best  for  the  region  as  a  wh<de."  said  WUllam 
Thompson,  administrator  of  the  Andzowiog- 
gin  Valley  Hospital  in  Berlin.  N.H. 

Most  criticized  has  been  the  Regional  Com- 
mission's two  largest  grants  in  the  region, 
both  of  which  went  towards  the  construction 
of  hospitals  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  in 
Colebrook.  N.H. 

The  Northeastern  Vermont  Regional  Hoe- 
pital  in  St.  Johnsbury — which  received  a 
whopping  construction  grant  from  the  com- 
mission— has  been  operating  deeply  In  the 
red  since  it  opened  last  January.  At  present, 
only  one-third  of  its  100  beds  are  occupied 
and  the  entire  third  floor  is  xinused. 

The  commission  gave  $400,000  In  1B68  to 
help  build  the  hospital.  It's  been  the  highest 
single  commission  grant  for  improving  the 
health  needs  of  the  region's  residents.  But. 
according  to  Henry  Coe,  the  commission's 
llAlson  man  with  the  five  rural  counties, 
"right  now,  that  hospital  Is  a  monument  to 
Ul-plannlng." 

Similarly,  the  struggling  Colebrook  Hos- 
pital in  New  Hampshire  was  constructed  with 
the  aid  of  a  $282,000  commission  grant. 
Health  officials  fought  the  large  grant  to 
Colebrook  because  its  location,  is  too  distant 
from  populated  centers  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  lack  of  hospital  care  on  a  regional 
basis. 

The  critics  appear  to  have  been  correct. 
Since  opening  last  February,  the  hospital 
has  usually  had  less  than  half  its  37  beds 
occupied. 

"A  couple  of  self-serving  officials  In  Cole- 
brook were  able  to  sell  the  commission  on 
the  hospital  and  that  was  It,"  Thompson, 
head  of  the  Berlin,  N.H.  hospital  said. 

"There's  really  no  dlflerence  between  peo- 
ple up  here  and  those  In  Boston,"  he  contin- 
ued. "They  are  going  to  put  their  own  self- 
interests  before  the  needs  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  If  they  are  allowed  to.  So  far  the  com- 
mission has  gone  along  and  it's  unfortunate. 
Were  dealing  with  people's  lives  up  here,  not 
their  careers." 

Well,  now.  First  o*  all,  the  Olobe  must 
have  a  million  or  so  readers,  and  our  puny 
3,000  press  run  every  week  cant  possibly 
reach  even  a  fraction  ot  that  figure.  In  the 
Interests  of  fairness,  equal  space  would  seem 


to  be  in  order  for  this  editorial,  a  copy  of 
whlcb  la  being  sent  on  to  the  Olobe,  to  the 
merits  of  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place  this  far  northern  end  at 
New  Hampshire  had  a  hospital  built  in  the 
early  1930's,  which  was  serving  the  public 
weU,  until  the  US.  Public  Health  Service 
ordered  it  cVoeert.  Some  700  square  miles  of 
territory  In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Maine, 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec  found  Itself 
without  any  hospital  facilities  at  all,  its  peo- 
ple oomp«lled  to  travel  to  Lancaster  (37  miles 
from  Colebrook.  68  miles  from  Pittsburg 
or  Berlin  <54  miles  from  ColebrocA,  7S  from 
Pittsburg)— and  add  another  twenty  miles 
or  so  If  aomabody  happened  to  get  shot  or 
hiirt  In  the  woods  up  around  Third  Connecti- 
cut Lake. 

Something  had  to  be  dona,  before  some- 
body died  In  an  ambulance  on  the  way  to  a 
"reglonallaed''  hospital,  and  before  all  the 
doctor*  gave  up  and  left  because  they  had  no 
hospital  facilities  for  their  patients.  It  was. 

One  of  the  "aelf-serylng  officials"  our 
neighbor  over  in  Berlin  Imagines  had  raad 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  report  the  CommlHlon 
la  accused  of  Ignoring.  On  page  63,  it  aays 
that,  "Ragionaliaatlon  will  have  to  emerge — 
It  cannot  be  Unposed."  Colebrook  and  the 
North  Country  went  to  work  with  a  ven- 
geance. Fourteen  towns  In  three  States  did 
all  the  paper  work,  mountains  of  It.  which 
were  required  to  justify  a  new  hospital  In 
Ooletoook  on  the  basis  of  saving  and  creat- 
ing Jobs.  "Spotlight"  researchers  to  the  con- 
trary, it's  worked.  The  promise,  backed  up 
by  utt«rs  from  large  employers  in  the  area, 
was  300  new  jobs  in  3  years.  As  of  the  end 
ot  the  first  year  the  Upper  Connecticut  Val- 
ley hospital  operated  318  such  Jobs  had  al- 
ready been  created.  Among  other  things,  the 
old  County  Hospital  remained  open  as  a 
nursing  home,  and  employs  between  90  and 
96  local  people  right  there. 

The  new  hospital  serves  the  Kthan  Allen 
Inc.  furniture  factory  at  Beecher  Falls,  Vt. 
(employment  up  64  since  it  opened) .  TUlot- 
aon  Corporation's  factoty  at  Dlxvllle  (up  78) , 
and  the  Wlldemeas  Ski  Area  at  The  Balaons 
whldi  Is  also  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Scattsred  through  hundreds  of  square  mUes 
of  wlldemees  are  innumerable  hunting  and 
fishing  caimps.  employing  hordes  of  local  peo- 
ple and  all  depending  on  the  hospital  in 
Colebrook.  A  plywood  factory  at  North  Strat- 
ford has  closed  through  clrcumstancee  be- 
yond the  control  of  local  people  When,  hope- 
fully, it  reopens  with  a  payroll  of  more  than 
500  people,  tt  will  be  at'  least  partly  because 
there  is  a  hospital  13  miles  away  capable  of 
serving  all  its  medical  needs. 

Now,  Just  a  word  about  these  "self-serving 
officials."  They  would  Include,  undoubtedly, 
Dr.  William  H.  Oifford,  who  sp>earheaded  the 
work  to  get  the  new  hospital  built  when  he 
could  have  been  tending  his  medical  prac- 
tice and  making  all  the  vast  sums  of  money 
doctors  are  supposed  to  make.  As  it  was,  he 
had  to  mortgage  his  home  and  go  on  per- 
sonal notes  to  keep  the  hospital  in  payroll 
money  during  the  critical  early  period.  Or 
perhaps  Redmon  Gorman,  down  In  Lemlng- 
ton,  Vt.,  who  Is  almost  80  and  doesn't  get 
around  as  fast  as  he  used  to.  but  did  yeoman 
work  getting  the  hospital  effort  off  the 
ground.  Or  the  hundreds  of  people  who  put 
on  hxinters'  dances,  rag  raffles,  suppers,  and 
other  fund-raising  events  all  through  the 
area  to  scrape  up  the  initial  local  contribu- 
tion of  $60,000  to  buy  the  land  and  get  the 
plans  drawn  up.  These  "self-serving"  people 
got  themselves  nothing  but  headaches  and 
battle  fatigue,  but  they  got  their  hospital. 
and  being  stubborn  Yankees,  they're  going 
to  make  it  go. 

Perhaps  I  should  take  some  of  the  blame. 
This  little  newspaper  swung  in  behind  the 


hospital  effort  from  the  very  beginning — the 
News  and  Sentinel  printed  so  many  pictures 
of  people  giving  Dr.  Oifford  checks  that  he 
finally  Insisted  on  having  one  taken  with  a 
barrel  over  his  head.  My  own  self-serving 
reward  has  been  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
Red  Cross  course  and  qualify  as  one  of  a  local 
band  of  volunteer  ambulanoe  driver-attend- 
ants. Which  leads  to  another  fact  for  tba 
record — we've  trained  our  own  tecbnlclana, 
our  own  ambulance  people,  our  own  nurses' 
aides,  and  we  have  " feelers"  from  three  young 
doctors  in  addition  to  the  young  general 
practitioner  who  came  to  the  area  almost 
slmultaneouBly  with  the  hospital. 

Yotir  "Spotlight"  may  be  right  more  often 
than  it's  wrong — I'm  sure  it  Is.  But  Its  au- 
thor should  have  come  and  spent  some  time 
in  the  far  northern  t^  of  New  England  before 
looking  at  a  flat  map  and  Jumping  to  con- 

ClUBlOtiS. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Androscoggin  Valley  Hos- 
pital— with  a  friend  like  him.  who  needs 
enemies? — concludes  that  we're  dealing  with 
lives,  not  careers.  He's  so  right,  and  lives  are 
exactly  the  concern  which  brought  our  hos- 
pital Into  existence.  Lives  which  would  be 
lost  In  transit  to  remote  ho^ltals  elsewhere, 
lives  that  might  well  be  lost  through  sheer 
loneliness  and  despondency  because  trlbally- 
orlented  North  Countrymen  wither  when 
they  cannot  receive  frequent  visits  from  their 
relatives  and  neighbors.  Urea  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy with  every  additional  mile  and  minute 
tt  takes  to  gst  to  a  hospital. 

Wishing  nobody  any  harm,  you  understand, 
but  I  Just  hope  neither  the  authors  of  "Spot- 
light" nor  Berlin's  Mr  Thompson  ever  find 
themselves  suffering  from  a  ruptured  ap- 
pendix or  a  critical  gunshot  wound  up  near 
the  Chartlervllle  border  station.  If  that 
should  ever  happen,  they'd  see  the  light,  real 
quick. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  NIXON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S ECONOKOC  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  minrtfai  (Mr.  KAJtsBACK)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILJ3BACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  before  the  92d 
Congress  adjourns  to  go  on  record  In 
prsdse  of  the  Nixon  administration's  eco- 
nomic program.  The  latest  economic  in- 
dicators show  an  impressive  recent  per- 
formance by  the  economy,  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  growing  confidence  over 
future  economic  developments.  The  best 
news  Americans  have  had  for  a  long  time 
Is  that  the  rate  of  inflation  has  been  cut 
in  >'«^^^  since  August  of  last  year  when 
the  Presidrait  first  implemented  phase  I 
of  his  new  economic  policy. 

A  very  brief  outline  which  describes  the 
"goals"  and  the  "results"  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  wage-price  economic 
program  shows  how  the  economy  has 
progressed  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lf  there  are  no  further 
objections  I  would  like  to  insert  that 
outline  on  the  administration's  economic 
progress  for  the  review  of  my  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 
Krr  Facts  on  Waoz-Pkicx  Coitibols 

OOALS 

To  reduoe  Inflation  to  3  to  8%  by  the  end 

of  1973: 

The  Price  Conunlasion  restricts  price  In- 
creases, on  an  average,  to  2.6%  per  year: 

The  Pay  Board  holds  wage  Increases  to  •■ 
average  annual  rate  of  S.6%. 
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Thli  oombtnatton  aUows  furthw  g*in«  In 
re*l  MLmings  and  ezpectMl  oyerall  Increases 
In  productivity  of  at  l«aat  3  % . 

m  UVDLTS 

Wage-price  iecitiom 

Since  NoT«mJb«r  14,  out  of  a  totai  of  13,177 
•ubmlasloiM,  the  oombln«d  weighted  aver- 
age  pay  Increaae  granted  haa  been  S.0%  af- 
feetlnc  over  IBJ  million  worken. 

Tbe  c\imul«tlve  average  tncreaa*  granted 

by  tue  Price  Commlaalon   U  3.aa%   on  tbe 

Items  for  which  increaaes  were  requested  and 

]\»t  l.M%  on  total  salaa  of  requesting  firms. 

Prices  held  down 

During  tbe  13  montbs  of  Indexes  since  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Econocnlc  Policy,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  increased  at  an 
^nniia.!  r«te  of  2.0%.  compared  to  3.8%  be- 
fore the  Freeze  and  rates  of  5  to  6%  during 
1969-70. 

Pood  prices  during  the  period  of  controls 
bAve  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.8% 
ooinp«r«d  to  a  S.0%  rate  regUtered  during 
tbe  8  rryvnths  preceding  the  Freeze. 

Commodities  other  than  food  have  In- 
creased at  a  3.0%  annual  rate  during  the 
period  of  controls  compared  to  a  3.9%  rate 
during  tbe  8  months  beifore  the  Freeze. 

Servlcea  have  Increased  at  a  3.4%  annual 
rate  during  tbe  period  at  controls  compared 
to  4.0%  during  the  8  months  preceding  the 
Freese. 

Tbe  WhoIesAle  Price  Index  bss  Increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  4.4%  during  the  period 
of  controls  compared  to  5J%  In  the  first  8 
months  of  1971  before  the  Freeze. 
tteal  eamini/»  increase 
WbUe  there  was  no  gain  In  real  earnings 
for  worken  from  1966-1970,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Economic  Policy,  real  spend- 
able weekly  earnings  have  Increased  4.1%. 
During  Phase  n  the  Increase  has  been  4.2%. 
Boosiomlc  expansion  continues  whUe  the 
rate  of  Inflation  slows  down.  lAtert  reports 
show  favorable  trends   In   production,   em- 
ployment and  prices. 

Gross  National  Product  In  "real"  terms 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  0(f  9.4%  In  the  second 
quarter,  tbe  highest  rate  ;(nce  the  foiirth 
quarter  of  1968.  Over  the  laav  three  quarters, 
the  growth  r»te  was  7.S%. 

Employment  has  Increased  sharply, 
spurred,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  output.  In 
August,  total  civilian  employment  was  2.5 
million  higher  than  a  year  ago.  We  are 
adding  new  }obs  at  the  highest  rate  since 
19S6. 

Unemployment  has  averaged  6A%  from 
June  to  August,  down  from  S.9%  from  the 
preceding  3-moQth  period.  During  1971  and 
the  early  months  of  1973,  It  bad  hovered 
close  to  0.0%,  despite  the  substantial  growth 
of  employment,  beca\ise  of  abnomuLlly  large 
growth  In  the  labor  force  (discharged  vet- 
erans, etc.) 

Real  spendable  earnings  t<x  the  average 
production  worker  did  not  Increase  at  all  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970  as  Inflation  more  than 
offset  wage  hikes.  Since  the  Introduction  of 
the  New  Economic  Policy  last  August,  real 
earnings  have  risen  at  a  r^td  annual  rate  of 
4.1%.  This  Is  Increased  buying  power — the 
real  test. 

Retail  sales  In  August  were  9.7%  above  the 
level  of  a  year  earlier. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  only  3.9%  during  the  12 
months  of  Phase  I  and  Phase  n,  continuing 
the  declining  trend  since  1969.  Inflation  has 
been  cut  In  half. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WAYNE  ASPINALL,  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE J.  IRVINa  WHALLEY,  AND 
THE  HONORABLE  WILUAM  8. 
CONOVER  n 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Mc- 
pALL).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylori  Is  recognized,  for  60  min- 
utes. 

HON.  WATNX  ASnNAIX 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  Icnow,  to  argue  with, 
to  debate  with,  to  disagree  with,  to  com- 
promise with,  and  to  work  with,  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  ever  to  come  to  this 
House  in  these  past  24  years. 

Personally  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  prop- 
erly eissess  and  pay  tribu^  to  the  dis- 
tinguished career  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  can,  of  course,  assure  you  that 
he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  Honorable  Wayne  Norvhl  As- 
piNALL  has  been  more  than  my  friend 
and  companion,  he  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  and  challenge.  Hla 
diligence,  his  dedication,  his  perserver- 
ance,  have  been  like  a  beacon  to  all  who 
have  known  him,  and  all  who  have  served 
with  him. 

Wayne  and  I,  have  disagreed  more 
times  than  I  like  to  recall.  Nevertheless. 
I  like  to  think  that  our  differing  points 
of  view  on  the  great  issues  that  have 
faced  our  committee,  helped  to  mold  leg- 
islation that  was  beneficial  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

Perhaps,  as  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  committee,  I  should  leave 
the  accolades  about  Wayne  Aspinall's 
service  to  this  House  and  our  country  to 
Members  of  his  own  party. 

However,  I  claim  a  special  privilege  to 
address  our  beloved  House  on  this  man's 
accomplishments  because,  more  than  any 
Member  of  either  party,  I  know  the  depth 
of  his  commitment,  the  breadth  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  his  exper- 
tise, on  matters  in  which  we  have  both 
been  intimately  involved  with  throughout 
our  tenures  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

There  is  one  more  reason  I  claim  this 
privilege. 

No  other  Member  can  claim  to  have 
met  Wayne  Aspinall  on  his  own  home 
grounds  in  opposition  to  his  position  on  a 
matter  affecting  the  course  of  legislation. 
My  friend  from  Colorado  has  never  let 
me  forget  that  I  am  his  Junior  in  point 
of  service  in  this  House — by  a  matter  of 
8V^  months. 

In  turn,  I  have  never  let  him  forget 
that,  SIS  a  Member  of  the  opposition 
party,  from  Pennsylvania,  I  received 
write-in  votes  against  him  in  a  primary 
election  some  years  ago. 

The  Issue  in  that  primary  concerned 
the  policy  of  our  Nation  regarding  our 
natural  environment.  Though  I  did  not 
prevail  in  the  Colorado  primary  elec- 
tion, the  position  I  represented  did  pre- 
vail in  the  Congress. 

I  mention  this  unique  bit  of  history  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  the  depth  of 
commitment  needed  to  properly  legislate 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  I  recall  this 
also  to  measure  the  depth  of  friendship 
and  magntmimity  which  sets  Wayne 
Aspinall  apart  from  his  peers. 

We  have  disagreed  mightily  over  many 
issues;  we  have  not  let  our  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  to  be  affected  by  such 
disagreements. 

Over  1,000  pieces  of  legislation  which 
have  become  public  law,  emanating  from 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


Committee,  had  the  "Aspinall  stamp"  on 
them.  That  stamp  will  be  felt  by  the  Na- 
tion for  yesu^  to  come.  The  chairman 
effectively  and  fairly  presided  over  the 
volatile  Interests  of  our  committee.  This 
House  has  never  had  a  better  chairman 
of  this  committee  or  any  other  commit- 
tee. 

In  bidding  Watnb  Aspinall  farewell, 
we  must  remember  those  qualities  of 
leadership  and  dedication  which  set  him 
apart  from  other  Members.  Not  a  man  In 
this  House  worked  harder,  few  men  have 
equaled  his  grasp  of  the  complex  issues 
he  guided  through  the  Congress,  and  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  no 
more  dedicated  servant  has  ever  served 
this  Nation  than  the  Honorable  Wayne 
N.  Aspinall. 

We  wish  him  well  as  he  returns  to  his 
lovely  Colorado  and  we  pray  that  our 
service  to  this  House  and  country  can  be 
measured  on  the  same  scale  as  his  will  be 
when  the  great  histories  are  written. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  person- 
ally thank  my  longtime  friend  and  co- 
worker, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Satlor,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  for  his  many  cour- 
tesies and  acts  of  friendship,  the  present 
special  order  being  one  of  such  acts  of 
friendship. 

My  colleagues,  in  the  most  thoughtful 
and  friendly  way,  this  Is  the  time  to 
prepare  for  the  severance  of  what,  to 
me,  has  been  a  most  happy  and  reward- 
ing 24  years  of  legislative  experiences 
and  associations.  I  have  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost  my  hours,  months  and  years  with 
you.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  held 
up  my  right  hand  and  took  my  oath  of 
ofBce  with  my  colleagues  of  that  day- 
some  46  of  whom  are  still  Members  of 
this  great  body.  These  years  have  not 
only  been  to  me  the  culmination  of  over 
50  years  service  to  my  fellow  citizens, 
but  of  course,  the  years  of  my  heaviest 
Bad  most  enjoyable  responsibilities. 

As  I  leave  my  dsdly  presence  in  this 
hallowed  Chamber,  I  do  so  with  profound 
personal  gratitude  for  the  contributions 
of  all  those  who  have  served  in  like  ca- 
pacity since  the  birth  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  will  be  chosen 
by  their  fellow  citizens  to  serve  in  the 
decades  and  centuries  ahead. 

In  this  body,  more  than  In  any  other 
institution  in  our  land,  rests  the  destiny 
of  the  peoples  of  our  Nation.  It  is  here 
that  the  rights,  responsibilities,  and  bene- 
fits of  our  people  abide.  If  our  Mem- 
bers do  their  Job  well,  we  shall  continue 
virile  and  strong.  If  our  Members  for- 
get or  fail,  then  our  Nation  will  suffer 
accordingly.  I  realize  only  too  well  that 
this  body  mirrors  the  longings,  the  de- 
sires, the  strength,  the  weeJmesses  of 
the  people.  Dedication  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  is  not  sufficient  within  itself. 
Dedication  with  selfless  service  is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  dedication  not 
only  with  these  attributes  Just  men- 
tioned, but  also  there  must  be  present 
the  imderstanding  of  the  possible  and 
the  attributes  of  those  considerations 
that  make  a  people  strong.  History  not 
only  furnishes  a  beacon,  but  it  also  holds 
a  warning.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that 
those  who  serve  here  in  our  tomorrows 
shall  be  knowledgeable  of  both. 
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And  now.  my  coUeaguaB,  as  to  our 
faiewella.  You  have  baen  good  to  ma.  In 
turn.  I  sa7  "thank  you."  Tou  have  been 
considerate  not  only  of  my  talents,  wbai' 
ever  they  may  have  been,  but  you  also 
have  been  tolerant  of  my  shortcgrnlnga 
Again.  I  say  "thank  you." 

But  even  more,  you  have  shown  to 
me  true  friendship  throughout  the  yean. 
This  is  the  real  reward  to  those  of  us  who 
have  mutual  respoodbllltles  In  our  work 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 
For  this  relationship  more  than  any 
other,  in  all  humility.  I  say  my  final 
"thank  you."  may  the  Ood  of  each  (me 
of  us  go  with  us  separately  aiKi  collec- 
tively as  our  paths  lead  us  In  various 
directions  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  un- 
finished tasks.  Ooodtay. 

Mr.  HALS7.  ICr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interior  and  Insular  AlEaln 
Committee  ever  since  I  came  to  CongreH, 
and  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee for  18  years,  I  have  worked 
very  closely  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Waths  Aspinall. 
Thus,  I  have  firsthand  knowldege  of  this 
dedicated  leader's  dtfiadty  for  work,  his 
great  knowledge  of  every  subject  under 
the  committee's  jurisdlctlan,  his  non-par- 
tisan approach  to  the  conmlttee's  legis- 
lative responsibilities,  and  his  complete 
fairness  in  presiding  over  the  commltte's 
operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wayne  Aspinall  has 
served  this  House  with  great  distinction. 
The  legislative  recca-d  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  under  his 
leadership  will  continue  to  be  beneficially 
felt  by  this  Nation  for  many  decades  In 
the  future.  Over  a  thousand  measures 
have  been  approved  by  the  House  tmder 
his  supervision  and  legislative  skill,  and 
not  a  single  one  defeated. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  expertise, 
Wayne  Aspinall  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties and  strengths  that  make  an  effec- 
tive public  servant  and  a  great  American. 
His  departure  wUl  be  a  great  loss  to  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  have  worked  so  cloedy 
with  Wayne  Aspinall  in  legislative  mat- 
ters and  his  departure  will  be  a  special 
Ices  to  me.  My  best  wishes  go  with  him 
and  Mrs.  Aspinall.  May  good  health,  good 
fortune,  and  happiness  accompany  them 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Ii£r.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  an  unusual  and  a  remarkable  man 
who  Is  a  close  perscmal  friend.  We  honor 
a  hard-working,  Intelligent  and  thorough 
Individual  who  has  dedicated  most  of  his 
life  to  serving  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  his  home  State  <tf  Colorado, 
particularly. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  since  first  com- 
ing to  Congress  over  12  years  ago.  No 
Member  has  served  with  a  more  dedi- 
cated, harder-working,  more  diligent 
chairman.  Wayne  Aspinall  attended  all 
subcommittee  meetings  and  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  each  bill. 
This  knowledge  of  subject  matter  aided 
him  as  he  presented  biU  after  bill  on  the 
House  floor.  In  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  he  has 
chaired  longer  than  any  other  man  in 


the  history  of  the  committee  he  eats 
quickly  to  the  principal  Issues  of  each 
problem. 

Watms  Amukmu.  Is  a  friend  to  all  ol 
us,  but  from  everyone  he  demands  the 
same  high  standards  and  proper  regard 
for  orderly  procedure.  While  some  have 
critldied  him  for  being  Impatient  or 
for  refusing  to  yield  to  pressure,  I  have 
always  req)eeted  him  for  being  his  own 
man,  thinking  for  hlms^,  and  standing 
by  his  convictions. 

As  a  result  of  his  penchant  for  per- 
fection, he  has  one  of  the  finest  records 
of  accomplishment  ever  established  by 
any  Member  of  Congress.  Many  him- 
dreds  of  legislative  matters  have  been 
processed  by  the  committee  which  he 
has  chaired  since  1959.  This  House  has 
seldom  found  it  necessary  to  amend  a 
committee  measure  once  it  reached  the 
House  flow,  because  generally  most  of 
the  controversies  have  been  resolved  dur- 
ing committee  deliberations.  In  fact,  I 
am  told  that  no  committee  bill  consid- 
ered by  tbe  Congress  since  Watnz  be- 
came chairman  has  ever  been  rejected  by 
the  House. 

Watxe  Aspinall  believes  that  natural 
resources  should  neither  be  wasted  nor 
destroyed,  but  he  recognizes  that  much 
can  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of  all 
men  if  they  are  wls^  and  properly  used 
in  a  manner  ^rtilch  wHI  assure  their 
availability  now  and  In  the  future.  To 
this  end,  he  has  soui^t  to  convert  the 
meager  water  resources  of  the  West  Into 
Vbt  maTlmum  beneficial  use.  He  Is  Justly 
proud  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  stor- 
age program  i^ilch  helps  supply  electri- 
cal energy  and  needed  Irrigation  and 
municipal  water,  as  well  as  providing 
flood  ctmtnd  benefits  and  recreation  op- 
(M7Portunitles  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
communities  of  the  West.  Because  of  his 
expertise  In  water  programs,  generally 
and  because  of  his  contributions  to  water 
resource  devek^ment,  he  has  become  the 
"Water  Statesman  of  the  West." 

Few  Members  of  Congress  have  dcme 
more  for  the  expansion  of  the  pft;>""«^' 
park  syston  than  Wayne  Aspinall.  He 
has  helped  develop  the  legislation  which 
has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  at  least  75 
units  of  the  naticmal  park  system 
throu^out  the  country.  In  addltUm,  he 
was  Invcdved  in  the  establishment  of  the 
nrtlonal  wilderness  systnn,  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  the  national 
traUs  system.  He,  along  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  was  instrumental 
In  establishing  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation f  imd  which  has  made  It  possi- 
ble to  convert  these  authorizations  into 
reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wayne  Aspinall  is  a  fair 
man  with  a  strong  sense  of  command.  In 
the  Interior  Committee  he  has  been  cap- 
tain of  our  ship  for  more  than  a  decade. 
As  he  leaves,  an  era  Is  passing.  He  Is  hon- 
ert  and  practical  and  cautious  and  some- 
times critical,  but  when  everything  is 
considered,  he  is  a  master,  and  we  shall 
miss  him.  He  has  shown  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  combination  of  ability, 
hard  work,  and  total  Integrity.  He  has 
served  his  Nation  well  and  we  are  all 
grateful  to  him.  He  has  served  his  people 
of  Colorado  with  dedication  and  honor. 
We  are  all  better  legislators,  because  we 


have  learned  from  him.  He  wlU  leave  be- 
hind a  record  of  service  that  should  be 
an  example  and  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
When  he  leaves  this  House  we  aU  wish 
him  and  Mrs.  AMtiizaH  continued  good 
health,  happiness,  and  much  suocess 
during  the  years  ahead.  Parscmally,  I  am 
glad  to  can  Wayne  Aspinall  my  friend 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  more  from 
him  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arlxona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  this  biannual  season  of  political 
rhetoric  I  am  sinoesvly  hopeful  that 
these  few  words  offered  by  me  will  not  be 
obscured  by  the  dieer  volume  of  similar 
efforts  by  those  who  think  differently 
than  I.  or  my  totally  genuine  concern 
not  be  mitigated  by  any  cynical  attitude 
presuming  personal  or  p^tlcal  consid- 
erations. 

I  have  served  on  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
6  years.  As  an  inevitable  result  of  this 
service  I  am  very  comfortable  in  express- 
ing outrage  at  the  totally  unfair  and 
ridiculous  eharges  ttiat  have  been  re- 
peatedly lertied  at  the  chairman  of  the 
fuU  committee,  Wayne  Aspinall. 

He  has  been  designated  capriciously, 
unoonsolonably,  and  In  absolute  error  as 
a  "foe  at  oonsenratianlats,"  "a  tool  oC 
public  land  permittees"  and  a  whole  lot 
man.  He  has  been  labeled  a  member  of 
the  'T>irty  Docen,"  those  Members  of 
CoDgntB  who  allegedly  would  destroy 
our  environment  Recognizing  an  the  In- 
equities in  the  political  pioeees,  t  can 
simply  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
this  blatant,  ludicrous,  and  vldous  He. 
As  a  member  of  the  owoaltlun  party  to 
Wayne  Aspinau.,  I  have  found  myKlf  In 
disagreement  with  him  on  oceaifloB  But 
to  overktok  Mir.  Aspinall's  aeblevements 
in  the  tMdB  of  conservation — genuine- 
environmental  protection  and  ecological 
ooocem  Is  so  damnable  it  simi^  must 
be  stopped. 

Under  tUs  leadership  the  Congress  has 
passed  the  \rademe8s  Act.  the  wild 
rivers  bin,  national  trails,  and  literally 
hundreds  more.  To  allow  the  spleen  of  a 
few  professloDal  activists  to  be  vented 
unchallenged  is  to  do  truth  more  harm 
than  it  deserves. 

History  wiU  show  that  Wayne  Aspi- 
nall was  the  lynch -pin  that  turned  the 
Nation's  concern  for  the  environment 
from  verbiage  to  soUd,  natlmial  action. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  those  who  are  similarly  con- 
cerned, not  their  meaningless,  blind  at- 
tacks. 

Mr.  CAMP.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly Join  with  my  otdleagues  in 
tribute  to  Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall. 
Congressman  Aspinall  has  a  deep  and 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  our  Oov- 
emment,  having  served  In  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  for 
18  years  prior  to  his  Section  to  the  XJB. 
Congress  in  1948.  It  has  been  an  edu- 
cational experience  watching  him  put 
this  knowledge  to  work  In  tbe  House. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  serve  on  the  House  Intertor  and  in- 
sular Affairs  Committee  during  the  ten- 
ure oS  Chairman  Aspinall.  HIb  warm 
friendship,  sound  judgmmt,  keen  intd- 
ligence,  and  dependability  wiU  be  sor^ 
missed  by  aU  of  us  in  the  House,  but 
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few  will  feel  this  l06s  as  sharply  as  we 
who  have  worked  with  him  on  the  In- 
terior Committee.  The  experience  and  ex- 
pertise Congressman  AspiN/ua  has  gath- 
ered during  his  24-year  membership  and 
14-ye&r  chairmanship  on  this  committee 
cannot  be  replaced  and  the  energy  he 
has  expended  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  during  this  time  is  unpcu-alleled. 

Mr.  Ch&irman,  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
all  our  colleagues  in  wishing  for  the 
chairman  and  Mrs.  Aspinall  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  only  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  IntehcK-  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  the  last  2  of  my  6  years  In  the 
Congresa.  Nevertheless.  I  have  come  to 
know  Watnx  Aspinall  quite  well  during 
that  time — and  to  know  him  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable, hard  working,  honest,  and  fair 
man,  a  chairman  who  presided  confi- 
dently because  he  has  done  his  home- 
work and  knows  the  Issues. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  Uie  chairman's 
thoroughness.  Any  witness  or  any  Mem- 
ber on  the  opposite  side  of  any  issue  from 
the  chairman  has  had  to  prepare  his  case 
well.  He  must  have  a  strong  grip  on  all 
the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  or  he  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  any  discussion 
or  debate  with  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  chairman  commands  respect  be- 
cause he  has  expertise  in  each  area  of 
jurisdiction  which  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Conmiittee  is  involved.  Mr. 
Asplnall's  acute  perception  of  the  legis- 
lative process  and  all  its  intricacies  has 
helped  him  to  win  many  legislative  bat- 
tles, aixi  in  doing  so  to  win  at  the  same 
time  the  respect  of  those  with  whom  he 
dealt 

There  were  some  who  sought  WATmc 
Aspinall '8  defeat  on  the  sdleged  ground 
that  he  was  not  a  friend  of  the  conserva- 
tionists. I  think  they  were  wrong,  and  I 
fear  they  will  leam  that  fact  the  hard 
way.  An  editorial  which  was  published 
in  the  Oregon  Journal,  one  of  my  State's 
leading  newspapers,  spoke  to  this  [x>int 
well,  and  I  include  that  editorial  here: 
MoKZ  PUKND  Thaw  Po« 

Come  tta«  next  year  and  tbe  next  Oongreu. 
the  uuall  mm  whoae  owl-Uke  face  And  In- 
evitable cigar  barely  surfaced  above  tbe  dais 
In  tbe  House  Interior  commltteeroom  will 
be  seen  no  more. 

Rep.  Wayne  N,  Aspinall,  D-Oolo.,  veteran 
cbalnnan  of  tbat  committee  and  one  of  tbe 
really  powerful  men  In  Congress,  was  de- 
feated Tuesday  In  bis  bid  for  a  13tb  con- 
secutive term. 

An  aggressive,  well-organized  camp«lgn  by 
a  college  profeesor;  Asplnall's  age,  76:  and  re- 
apportionment wblcb  took  away  more  tban 
half  tbe  counties  In  bis  enormous  Pourtb 
District  made  the  difference  by  1,500  votes. 

Interior  is  a  committee  with  vast  Jurisdic- 
tion— literally  from  Maine  to  Micronesia — 
and  Impressive  reaponslbllltes.  these  includ- 
ing pubhe  lands,  water,  mining,  Indian  af- 
fairs, oU  trrlgatton,  parks,  and  recreation.  It 
Is.  by  Its  nature,  crttleally  Important  to 
Oregon.  Aaptnail  controlled  bis  committee 
flrmly.  but  fairly,  and  wltb  an  impressive 
luiowledge  of  the  Issues  before  It.  He  knew 
what  be  was  takllng  about,  and  be  knew 
when  witnesses  dldnt. 


Aspinall  was  partial  to  tbe  Interests  of  his 
district  In  northern  and  western  Colorado, 
and  these  are  mining  and  grazing.  It  Is  be- 
csause  of  Aspinall  that  mining  activity  Is  poe- 
slble  In  wilderness  areas,  clearly  an  outrage, 
and  It  Is  because  of  Aspinall  tbat  tbe  tremen- 
dous potential  of  oil  shale  In  bis  district  was 
treated  rather  distantly  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission. 

Some  conservation  groups  already  have 
claimed  tbat  Asplnall's  loss  is  conservation's 
gain,  but  this  approach  Is  neither  fair  nor 
realistic. 

These  groups  should  not  forget  that  it  was 
because  of  Aspinall  tbat  there  was  a  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1084,  that  there  was  a  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  (which  Aaplnall 
chaired ) .  and  tbat  In  tbe  last  two  years 
Interior  added  an  environment  subcommit- 
tee, which  Aspinall  also  chaired. 

From  Asplnall's  committee  came  a  Colo- 
rado River  Act  without  dams  flanking  tbe 
Orand  Canyon,  the  Redwoods  National  Park, 
the  North  Cascades  NatlonAl  Park,  and  scads 
of  other  national  seashores,  memorials  and 
recreation  areas. 

In  the  last  few  months,  Asplnall's  commit- 
tee got  out  tbe  Oregon  Dunee  bill,  the  Mc- 
Qulnn  Strip  bill,  and  a  reasonable  solution 
to  the  Mlnam  controversy. 

Politics  Is  the  art  of  the  possible.  It  Is  an 
art  Aspinall  practiced  well.  The  time  may 
come  when  those  who  cheer  Asplnall's  de- 
feat will  discover  he  was  more  friend  than 
foe. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
•Mr.  Aspinall)  and  I  have  not  always 
agreed,  as  no  two  thinking  people  will 
always  agree,  he  has  earned  my  deep  re- 
spect and  my  extremely  warm  regard.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  thanking  him  for  his  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Nation  through  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
these  last  24  years. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  praising 
the  able  and  dedicated  service  In  this 
body  by  the  senior  Member  of  the  Colo- 
rado congressional  district,  Congress- 
man Waynx  N.  Aspinall. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  work  with  Waynb  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  friendship  and  counsel 
have  been  of  Inestimable  value  to  me  In 
the  8  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  Second  District  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Public  Service  has  been  the  hsdlmark  of 
Waynx  Aspinall's  life.  As  a  yoimg  man 
he  taught  school  and  practiced  law.  For 
nearly  50  years  he  has  held  elective  ofBce. 
First  he  served  on  his  local  school  board ; 
then  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature. In  the  Colorado  General  Assembly 
he  served  with  distinction  as  the  Speaker 
of  the  house  and  the  majority  leader  of 
the  senate.  Then,  in  1948  he  was  elected 
to  represent  his  Western  slope  constitu- 
ency, and  serve  It  he  has  for  24  years. 

Because  water  resources  smd  land  use 
are  of  such  great  Importance  to  Colo- 
rado. Watni  Aspinall  became  absorbed 
In  the  work  of  his  committee.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  eventually  becoming 
chairman  of  that  panel.  In  the  course  of 
his  work,  he  has  mastered  the  Intricate 
rules  of  the  House  and  has  been  able  to 
steer  through  to  passage  many -pieces  of 
legislation  of  lasting  value  to  the  people 
of  Colorado. 


Mrs.  Brotsman  and  I  have  both  en- 
Joyed  our  association  with  Waynx  and 
Mrs.  Aspinall.  Although  Waynx  will  not 
be  serving  in  the  93d  Congress.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  call  on 
him  whenever  the  need  arises.  Those  who 
have  been  committed  to  serving  the  Na- 
tion as  long  as  Waynx  Aspinall  has  will 
not  be  forgotten,  and  I  look  forwtu^  to 
a  continuing  association  with  this  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  genuine  privilege  to  have  served 
and  worked  closely  with  the  highly 
esteemed  desm  of  the  Colorado  delega- 
tion, Waynx  N.  Aspinall.  I  am  proud 
to  Join  in  saluting  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  has  demonstrated 
strong,  able,  and  responsible  leadership. 
Through  his  integrity  and  devotion  to 
the  highest  of  principles,  he  has  earned 
the  deep  respect  of  all  his  colleagues. 

Long  before  the  national  conscience 
wEis  raised  to  natural  resource  depletion, 
and  a  host  of  other  severe  ecological  pro- 
blems, Wa'ynx  was  concerned  and  work- 
ing for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  precious  natural  resources, 
and  I  am  personally  appreciative  for  his 
instrumental  role  in  the  enactment  ol 
legislation  establishing  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  In  northeastern  Minnesota. 
We  will  miss  Waynx's  expertise,  but  he 
is  leaving  us  with  a  record  of  legislative 
accomplishments  to  serve  as  a  guide  and 
inspiration  for  all  of  us. 

Ours  has  been  a  rewarding  association 
spanning  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  I  extend  my  sincerest  best  wishes  to 
Waynx  for  success  and  fulfillment  for 
the  years  to  come  In  sdl  of  his  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  distlngiilshed  and  able  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Waynx  N. 
Aspinall.  He  possesses  an  earnest  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Congress  and  our  coimtry,  and  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  landmark  legislation 
helpful  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  to  the  best  Interest  of 
America. 

His  imfailing  courtesy  and  his  regard 
for  the  views  of  others  Impressed  the 
many  Members  who  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  him  during  his  years  In 
the  House. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  been  Included 
in  his  circle  of  friends  and  I  join  In 
wishing  him  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  join  in  this 
special  order  honoring  and  recognizing 
the  outstanding  record  of  my  very  close 
friend  and  highly  respected  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Waynx  Aspinall  from 
Colorado. 

History  will  be  very  kind  to  this  very 
able  and  genial  gentleman.  His  record  as 
a   chairman   Is   extraordinary   by    any 
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means  of  measurement  or  comparistm 
one  might  choose. 

In  all  fields  of  conservation,  ranging 
from  wlldemess  areas,  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas,  seashores,  public  land 
management,  water  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development,  mines  and  min- 
ing, fish  and  wildlife,  saline  water,  and 
trust  territories,  Mr.  Aspdcall,  with  his 
very  strict  adherence  to  parliamentary 
procedures,  built  a  list  of  conservation 
programs  that  will  be  very  difficult  to 
niatch  In  the  future. 

He  would  be  the  first  to  recognize 
and  admit  that  he  had  great  coopera- 
tion from  both  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  members  of  the  committee 
in  advancing  this  great  record. 

Waynx  Aspinall  always  took  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  a  bii>artlsan  spirit 
prevailed  in  the  committee  he  chaired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  difficult 
job  In  the  U.S.  Congress  than  that  of 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

While  It  is  true  of  most  issues  that  the 
Congress  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
analyzing  and  balancing  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent and  competing  interests,  It  Is 
equally  true  that  the  difference  and  com- 
petition between  the  interests  Involved 
in  legislation  pending  before  the  Interior 
Committee  Is  greater  than  any  other  in 
Congress. 

The  general  result  of  the  competition 
of  the  various  sides  on  legislative  issues 
is  a  compromise  solution  that  is  not  en- 
tirely pleasing  to  every  side  but  which 
considers  all  needs  and  ccmsiderations 
and.  generally  speaking,  is  basically  sat- 
isfactory to  all  but  the  fiercest  partisans. 

However,  the  nature  of  the  issues  be- 
fore the  committee  are  such  that  time 
is  nearly  always  of  the  essence,  a  con- 
sensus of  support  for  any  position  Is 
nearly  always  absent  and  the  attendant 
debate  is  nearly  always  inflammatory. 

Therefore,  the  prerequisites  to  chair 
the  Interior  Committee  have  to  be  a 
keen  mind,  a  thick  skin,  an  even  temper- 
ament, honesty,  integrity,  dedication  to 
principle,  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process,  fairness,  firmness,  re- 
sponsibility, reliability  and,  finally,  a 
commitment  to  conservation,  his  col- 
leagues, and  his  country. 

Waynx  Aspinall  fits  this  impressive 
description. 

No  man  has  been  more  unfairly  ma- 
ligned while  developing  an  imparalleled 
record  of  leadership  and  accomplishment 
In  conservation.  And  yet,  no  man  has 
withstood  the  slings  and  arrows  with 
more  grace  under  pressure  or  with 
greater  sense  of  commitment  to  the  goals 
he  knew  were  right. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  north 
coast  of  California  in  the  Congress.  Our 
area  has  been  blessed  in  quantity  by 
nature  and  the  Redwood  Empire  boasts 
many  areas  of  great  natural  beauty  and 
prime  national  significance. 

Today,  thanks  to  Wa-ynx  Aspinall  and 
his  commitment  to  conservation  we  have 
a  string  of  parks  and  recreation  areas 
and  unparalleled  seashores  that  have 
been  protected  for  all  time  in  a  way  that 


has  allowed  us  to  retain  and  expand  our 
economic  potential. 

In  the  north  Lb  the  magnificent  Red- 
wood National  Park  which  contains  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  giant  Redwoods 
and  over  40  miles  of  both  sandy  and 
rocky  seashore.  One  hundred  miles  south 
is  the  King  Range  Conservation  Area — 
and  area  of  great  pristine  beauty  which 
is  being  put  together  through  consoUda- 
tion  of  land  holdings  in  a  way  that  will 
neither  rtiminiRh  the  local  tax  base  nor 
disrupt  the  local  economy.  This  conser- 
vation area  was  a  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation. 

Another  hundred  miles  to  the  south 
Is  incomparable  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore,  a  vast  area  comparatively  un- 
touched by  civilization  and  yet  practi- 
cally adjacent  to  the  major  urban  coiter 
around  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Finally,  the  most  recent  monument  to 
Wa'tnk  Aspinall  is  the  Ctolden  Gate  Na- 
tional Urban  Recreation  Area — known 
as  Oateway  West  in  relation  to  its  sister 
Gateway  East  in  New  York.  It  combines 
every  aspect  of  oilightened  conservation 
and  the  major  part  of  the  credit  for  its 
creation,  again,  goes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  because  of  his  wilUngness 
to  cooperate  vrith  the  bay  area  Congress- 
man and  the  committee  members  we  ad- 
vanced these  two  uniquely  similar  na- 
tional recreation  areas  on  each  side  of 
the  United  States. 

Gateway  East  and  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Areas  are  truly  the 
outstanding  examples  of  President 
Nixon's  "Parks  to  the  People"  program 
concept. 

They  are  of  natlonsJ  and  international 
significance  and  will  stand  alone  with 
our  other  great  parks  and  recreation 
areas  as  living  monuments  to  the  leadu*- 
shlp.  imderstanding.  patience,  diligence 
and  dedication  of  this  great  American, 
my  friend,  Waynx  Aspinall  of  Colorado. 
The  country  and  generations  to  come 
that  will  enjoy  these  beautiful  areas  will 
remain  eternally  In  your  debt. 

You  are  a  great  and  good  man  Waynx. 
You  have  the  deepest  admiration  and 
respect  of  this  very  greatful  Member  of 
Congress  from  redwood  country,  Cali- 
fornia. You  have  made  my  dream  of 
"Redwoods  to  the  Sea,"  a  very  compre- 
hensive Redwood  regional  conservation 
package,  come  true. 

The  people  of  our  area  vrill  ajways 
welcome  with  open  arms,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  his  lovely  lady. 

Good  depends  not  on  things,  but  on  the 
use  we  make  of  things. 

By    your    balanced    and    considerate 

point  of  view  you  have  left  a  legacy  of 

good  things  for  many  people  to  enjoy. 

He  who  masters  his  words  will  master 

his  works. 

Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall 
be  justified. 

These  words,  to  me  best  Illustrate  and 
describe  the  Waynx  Aspinall  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
for  10  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
He  is  a  man  of  Integrity  and  great 


chajractu" — a  character  that  is  like  a 
diamcmd  that  scratches  every  other 
stone — just  as  Waynx  Aspdiall  leaves  a 
marked  impression  on  anyone  he  meets 
and  anything  he  touches. 

May  the  good  Lord  be  kindly  to  you, 
Waynx  and  Mrs.  Aspinall.  in  your  retiring 
years — the  country,  the  Congress,  and 
your  friend  from  California  will  miss 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  our  c<^- 
league  from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Mr.  Aspinall. 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress,  I 
had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  serv-  u 
ing  on  that  great  committee  under  th*-* 
chairmanship  of  Watits  Aspinall,  He 
was  always  meticulous  in  being  fair  to  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  includ- 
ing the  freshmen  members,  and  was  al- 
ways willing  to  help  them  when  he  could 
do  so.  I  was  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  he  chose  to  report  to  the 
House  for  passage  my  bill  to  make  Ellis 
Island  a  pcui.  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 464,  although  at  least  two  other 
Members  of  the  House,  each  of  whom 
claimed  that  Ellis  Island  was  in  their 
district,  wished  to  have  the  honor  of 
having  his  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
enacted  into  law.  Although  I  could  not 
even  begin  to  claim  that  Ellis  Island  was 
in  my  district.  I  wa£  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Accordingly,  Chairman  As- 
pinall in  Solomon-like  fashion  decided 
to  avoid  the  issue  of  whether  Ellis  Is- 
land Is  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey  and 
selected  my  bill  to  be  reported. 

It  was  also  an  education  to  watch  Mr. 
Aspinall  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
the  committee.  His  knowledge  of  the 
rules  was  extensive  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely careful  to  observe  them. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
Waynx  Aspinall's  career  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  is  the  fact  that 
practically  every  bill  he  brought  to  the 
fioor  sailed  through.  This  was  a  measure 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  colleagues  and  also  of  his  ability 
to  gage  the  temper  of  the  House. 

Waynx  Aspinall  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  House. 
Along  with  his  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, I  wish  him  success  and  happi- 
ness in  the  future. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  tinged  how- 
ever with  sadness  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  passing  tribute  and  saying 
goodbye  to  the  Hcmorable  Waynx  N. 
Aspinall. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1960. 
Waynx  had  already  been  here  for  12 
years.  He  had  acknowledged  stature  and 
reputation  in  which  I  stood  in  awe.  Now, 
some  12  years  later,  that  stature  though 
tempered  with  experience  and  under- 
standing on  my  part  has  not  diminished. 
That  reputation  has  increased. 

I  serve  with  Waynx  on  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  There  I  be- 
cause acquainted  with  his  keen  interest 
and  methodical  approach  to  the  c(»nplex 
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( nergy  problenu  coiuldenid  by  that  com- 
lalttee.  There  I  was  impressed  by  his 
( vtT  present  concern  for  Individual  rights 
I  IS  well  as  for  governmental  leadership  in 
1  he  new  fields  of  atomic  energy  iu>pUca- 
lion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
llules,  I  have  had  occasion  to  listen  to 
laany  committee  chairmen  plead  their 
<  ause  for  special  consideration  in  the 
crder  of  leirlalative  business.  Chairman 
^Vh-m  AsPiNALL's  quiet  approach,  thor- 
(ugh  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
strategic  use  of  the  legislative  avenues 
J  .fforded  by  the  Rules  Conmiittee  always 
Impressed  me.  Of  more  than  1,080  meas- 
ures referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
t  erior  and  Insxilar  Affairs,  only  six  times 
(  id  that  committee  under  his  leadership 
lequest  a  rule.  Plve  of  those  rules  were 
j  ranted,  the  remaining  one  dying  in  the 
lut  days  of  this  Congress.  That  is  an 
enviable  record  and  can,  in  my  opinicm, 
le  attributed  to  Watwi  Aspinall's  good 
1  »dershlp  and  Judgment. 

Wathi  Aspikall,  the  man.  is  a  thor- 
lugh  gentleman.  I  have  benefited  from 
Ills  acquaintance  and  wish  him  weD  in 
his  future  endeavors.  I  hope  that  he  and 
1  lis  lovrty  bride.  Essie,  will  now  take  time 
1  rom  the  demands  of  public  offlce  to  en- 
j  oy  their  home  State,  Colorado. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  it  as 
I  ly  special  honor  to  offer  words  of  praise 
tor  the  years  of  dedicated  service  given 
i  y  Congressman  Watwi  N.  Aspikall.  His 
liquirlng  mind  and  sense  of  Justice  has 
iiade  him  the  guardian  of  the  country's 
lAtural  resources.  Expertise  in  this  area 
c  omes  only  after  many  years  of  study.  It 
i  1  this  expertise  which  the  Congress  and 
t  le  Nation  are  losing  with  Congressman 
J  SFOfALVs  departure. 

So  it  is  with  an  acute  sense  of  loss  that 
1  express  my  warmest  regards  upon  this 
c  ccaslon  to  my  colleague  and  friend.  May 
ie  continue  to  offer  his  services  to  us 
a  U  and  keep  us  Informed  of  his  views  on 
t  lose  matters  about  which  he  knows  so 
E  mch. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased, 
Ij  ideed.  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  passing  a 

V  ell -deserved  tribute  to  Representative 
^7\\-iiz  AsPHfALL,  who  will  be  leaving 
t  le  House  of  Representatives  at  the  end 
0  r  thLs  session  of  Congress  after  24  years 

0  r  dedicated  and  capable  service.  Wayni 
/spiNALL  has  served  his  district,  State, 
and  Nation  faithfully  and  well  and  can 
e  Iter  retirement  secure  in  the  knowledge 
t  lat  future  generations  of  Americans 
vlll  enjoy  and  benefit  from  his  great 

V  ork. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 

01  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  he  has 
a:iileved  one  of  the  greatest  records  ever 
made  in  the  Congress  in  expanding  the 
outdoor  recreational  opportimitles  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  in  helping  to 
aid  to  our  great  and  wonderful  park 
dsmaln.  Congress  has  added  more  than 
1  )0  new  units  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
Um  under  his  leadership.  He  Is  known 
aid  recognized  as  a  developer  and  de- 
f  ^nder  of  our  Nation's  natural  resources. 
F  e  has  guided  more  than  40  important 
Pirk  and  major  recreation  bills  through 
t  le  House  and  has  been  Instnmiental  in 
tie  enactment  of  many  additional  park 


and  conservation  measures.  Congressman 
Aspikall  also  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  OfScial  Conduct  where 
his  contributions  to  the  preparation  of 
a  code  of  conduct  for  the  Members  of  the 
Home  were  most  Important  and  most 
constructive. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  serve  with  Watwi  Aspiwall 
and  1  want  to  heartily  congrattilate  him 
upon  his  many  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice. In  particularly  do  I  appreciate  the 
friendship  we  have  shared.  We  shall  miss 
him  smd  his  family,  and  wish  for  them 
all  the  good  luck,  health,  and  happiness 
as  he  enters  a  richly  deserved  retirement 
from  public  service. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
this  chance  to  Join  in  pajdng  tribute  to 
Congressman  Waynk  Aspinall  as  his 
long  and  dedicated  service  in  this  body 
draws  to  a  close. 

Wayni  Aspinall  had  already  chalked 
up  a  fine  legislative  record  in  his  home 
State  of  Colorado — having  served  as 
both  speaker  of  the  State  house  of  rep- 
resentatives and  floor  leader  In  the  State 
senate — when  he  brought  his  talents  to 
the  national  scene  in  1948. 

In  his  subsequent  24  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  has  worked  with 
equal  energy  and  effectiveness,  channel- 
ing his  efforts  largely  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee during  a  period  In  which  it  cleared 
a  host  of  vital  legislation,  piloting  such 
measures  sis  the  Wilderness  Act  and  a 
variety  of  park  and  recreation  bills,  in- 
cluding the  redwoods  measure. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  many  more 
happy  and  productive  years  to  our  friend 
Watni  Aspinall. 

Mr.  KEF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  our  illustrioiis 
friend  and  leader  from  Colorado — Mr. 
Aspinall. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  Chairman  Watni  Aspinall  for 
many  years.  When  he  came  to  Con- 
gress— my  father — the  late  Honorable 
John  Kee — was  serving  in  the  House. 
Later — my  mother — Honorable  Elizabeth 
Kee — was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  where  she 
developed  a  keen  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  legislator  we  now  honor.  At  her 
suggestion — I  sought  an  opportxmlty  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs  and  learned  that  our 
chairman  conducts  his  committee  opera- 
tions in  a  completely  fair  manner  which 
does  great  credit  to  this  House. 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  my 
committee  chairman  and  I  have  enjoyed 
and  benefited,  because  of  my  service 
with  him.  Tlirough  my  association  with 
him — I  know  that  he  has  contributed 
constructively  on  all  matters  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  Is  more  capable  on 
matters  involving  western  problems  than 
is  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  He  was 
the  chief  architect  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Storage  Act  which  has  resulted  in 
the  conservation  of  the  water  resources 
and  he  has  helped  protect  the  limited 
water  supplies  throughout  the  Nation. 


But  his  interest  has  not  been  limited 
to  Colorado.  He  has  always  worked  for 
the  national  interest.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  him  on  matters  tnvolvtng 
minerals  and  mining  legislation  and  I 
have  gained  a  great  respect  for  him  In 
this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be  my  last  op- 
portimlty  to  serve  with  my  very  dear 
friend  from  Colorado — but  I  expect  to 
see  him  In  the  future  and  I  want  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  complete 
happiness  In  the  years  ahead  and  to 
humbly  thank  him  for  his  superior  lead- 
ership for  all  of  America. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  bid 
farewell  and  offer  these  few  words  In  be- 
half of  my  colleague  Congressman 
Watni  N.  Aspinall. 

Serving  as  ^)eaker.  Democratic  whip 
twice,  majority  and  minority  whip  on 
the  State  level;  and  serving  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  24  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  his  record  as  a  public 
servant  is  beyond  wwds. 

His  chairmanship  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  estab- 
lished him  a  reputation  for  hard,  effec- 
tive, and  constructive  work  and  genial 
relations  with  his  colleagues.  He  was 
successful  with  the  bUls  he  handled  and 
his  outlocric  was  national,  extending  far 
beyond  the  district  and  the  State  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  represent.  Such  ded- 
ication is  hard  to  come  by,  and  we  shall 
miss  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Watni  Aspinall  was  a  man  committed 
to  public  life,  proud  of  his  patriotism  and 
proud  to  serve  his  coimtry. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  friend,  Watni  Aspinall. 

His  long  and  distinguished  csu-eer  of 
public  service  has  brought  him  many 
honors  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  House  with  whom  he  has  served  so 
many  years  appreciate  his  accomplish- 
ments and  value  his  friendship  must  be 
very  gratifying. 

I  have  always  been  Impressed  with  the 
diversity  of  Watni  Aspinalls  experi- 
ence. We  recognize  his  talent  as  a  legis- 
lator which  he  has  devrfoped  during  his 
many  years  In  the  House  but,  in  addition, 
by  serving  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

He  taught  school  for  a  nimiber  of  years 
and  was  a  member  of  the  armed  services 
in  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 

We  know  Watni  best  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  as  a  member  and,  in  recait 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  He  has  at- 
tained both  national  and  international 
recognition  for  his  work  in  this  area. 

We  think  of  Watni  Aspinall  most 
often,  however,  as  a  dUlgent  and  skillful 
legislator.  He  had  the  ability  and  the 
understanding  to  render  outstanding 
service  to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
country.  His  leaving  will  mean  a  real  loss 
to  the  House. 

I  am  sorry  Watni  is  leaving  us.  I  will 
miss  his  friendly  contacts  and  his  guid- 
ance on  Important  Issues. 
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Watni.  you  deserve  the  years  of  leisure 
and  freedom  which  lie  ahead.  I  auiire 
you  that  we  all  extend  our  sincere  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  SpeaJuac.  to  say  that 
I  will  T"<«"  the  warmth  of  friendship  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  good  counsel  of 
Watni  Aspinall.  is.  I  fear,  a  bit  of  under- 
statement. 

This  House  in  the  past  decades  has 
"seen  them  come  and  seen  them  go." 
This  House  has  seen  the  leadership  and 
dedication  of  many,  but  the  excellence, 
fcnesight,  and  pursuit  of  the  good  is  a 
trait  not  found  In  all.  But  it  is  a  trait 
found  in  the  gentlemiui  from  Colorado: 
A  trait  by  which  he  has  come  to  be  known 
by  those  who  have  served  with  him  in 
this  great  House. 

A  gentleman  from  the  Rocky  State,  in 
the  hesuii  of  our  great  Midwest,  where 
Gods  beautiful  nature  and  our  precious 
environment  are  so  much  in  bloom,  from 
there,  Mr.  Speaker,  coines  Watni 
Aspinall. 

For  more  than  20  years  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  his  Nation,  his  district, 
and  his  fellowman  have  marked  him  as 
a  man  who  cares.  Watni  Aspinall  is  a 
man  who  cares  about  all  of  these,  and 
most  (rf  all,  cares  that  America  will  be  a 
greater  place  in  which  to  live. 

Watni  Aspinall  Is  a  man  not  of  com- 
promise, but  of  practical  determination 
that  the  public  be  served  at  all  times.  He 
Is  a  man  who  let  prudence,  the  practical, 
and  the  just  be  a  part  of  his  decisions  as 
he  chaired  for  many  years  that  great 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

To  be  a  committee  chairman  in  the 
House  is  a  great  honor,  an  honor  he 
shares  with  only  21  other  men.  His  ten- 
ure as  a  committee  chairman  has  been 
one  that  marked  him  as  concerned,  dedi- 
cated American,  vitally  concerned  with 
America's  great  natural  resources.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  done  all  that  he 
could  possibly  do  to  make  sure  that  these 
vital  natural  resources  be  preserved,  and 
not  destroyed.  He  has  done  all  that  he 
could  to  make  certain  that  the  average 
American  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
use  them,  and  not  relegated  with  an  at- 
titude that  they  are  his  only  to  admire 
and  behold.  * 

The  advances  In  the  ecological-techni- 
cal age  which  we  live  have  brought  much 
in  the  way  of  a  new  life  for  those  who 
love  outdoor  America.  Watni  Aspinall 
has  hswl  much  to  do  with  this,  and  I 
salute  him  for  his  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  serve  with  Watni  As- 
pinall, and  my  honor  to  call  him  my 
friend. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortime  during  my  10-year 
tenure  in  Congress  to  serve  in  a  commit- 
tee under  a  chairman  whose  reputation 
for  experience.  Informed  judgment,  com- 
monsense  and  fair  treatment  of  his  col- 
leagues will  live  long  in  the  annals  of 
this  House. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Honorable 
Watni  Norvkl  Aspinall,  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  graced  this  Chamber  for  almost  24 


years  and  his  knowledge  of  legislative 
procedure  and  practice  has  few  parallels. 
He  came  to  this  body  following  his  elec- 
tion in  1948.  but  before  that  he  had  16 
years  in  both  chambers  of  his  State 
legislature,  serving  both  as  sfteaker  in 
the  house  and  majority  and  mlskority 
floor  leader  In  the  senate. 

I  make  a  point  of  this,  because  one  of 
the  great  problems  in  parliamentary 
bodies,  includhig  this  House,  is  lack  of 
adequate  legislative  experience  by  those 
elected.  In  short,  men  with  Watni  As- 
pinall's backgroimd  become  Increas- 
ingly rare  and  more  Is  the  pity. 

My  i)ersonal  relations  with  Chairman 
AspiNAix  have  been  the  friendliest  and 
warmest.  Always  considerate,  always 
obliging,  always  courteous,  he  ran  his 
committee  firmly,  intelligently,  and  with 
great  effectiveness.  Its  record  in  the  dis- 
position of  legislation,  much  of  It  con- 
troversial and  complex,  bespeaks  the  role 
that  its  chairman  played.  I  am  proud 
that  I  had  the  opportimity  to  serve  with 
and  under  Mr.  Aspinall.  I  salute  him  and 
wish  him  and  his  family  well  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues — Joining 
in  the  special  order  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  service  of  our 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Watni  Aspinall.  While  most  Members 
of  the  House  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  and  learn  from  this  master 
legislative  craftsman.  I  have  been  more 
privileged  than  most.  My  relationship  as 
friend,  student,  and  colleague  has  been 
closer,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  serving 
as  I  have  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
where  Chairman  Aspinall's  major  in- 
terest has  been  located.  I  would  say  to 
those  Members  whose  service  has  not 
brought  them  Into  Intimate  daily  contact 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Ccanmittee — j^u  have 
missed  a  rare  experience  for  you  are  not 
apt  to  see  his  equal  pass  this  way  again. 
He  has  been  chairman  longer  than  all  his 
predecessors  combined.  He  has  never  lost 
a  bill  on  the  floor.  There  has  never  been 
a  bUl  reported  from  our  committee  that 
did  not,  to  some  degree,  bear  his  personal 
Imprint. 

In  a  manner  that  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, he  carried  the  load  of  administer- 
ing a  committee  while  attending  practi- 
cally every  meeting  of  every  subcommit- 
tee. He  chaired  the  fxiU  committee  with 
preclseness  and  fairness,  never  derogat- 
ing another's  position  but  unfailingly  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
committee  which  are  designed  to  protect 
us  all. 

His  departure  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee will  mark  the  end  of  an  era  in 
that  body  as  it  will  in  the  House  as  a 
whole.  Nevertheless,  his  Influence  will  be 
reflected  in  the  performance  of  that 
committee  for  so  long  as  currently  sitting 
members  continue  to  serve.  Of  this  I  have 
no  doubt. 

On  a  more  personal  note,*Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  conclude  by  merely  saying 
that  I  will  miss  the  chairman  and  wish 


htm  many  years  of  relaxation  and  en- 
Jojmient.  No  man  ever  earned  it  more. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  career  in  this 
Chamber  has  been  filled  with  accom- 
plishments which  have  added  to  the 
character  of  our  Nation.  Cccgressman 
Watni  Aspinall  has  placed  his  special 
mark  on  so  many  bills,  including  many 
national  monuments  and  parks  which 
have  improved  iar  future  genw^tions  the 
recreational  oi^Kntunities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Chairman  Aspinall  on  the  Gateway 
NaUonal  Recreation  Area  bill  approved 
by  the  Congress  last  week.  ThiTmogtim- 
portant  and  far-reaching  bill  will  pre- 
serve more  than  23,000  acres  of  valuable 
land  near  the  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor  as  a  national  park.  The  people 
of  the  New  York  area  and  those  who  re- 
side cm  the  eastern  seaboard  and  many 
others  who  visit  this  site  in  the  futiire 
have  Congressman  Aspinall  to  thank  for 
making  it  all  possible.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  other  national  parks  and  his- 
toric sites  preserved  through  the  leader- 
ship and  foresight  of  this  man. 

The  long  and  productive  public  service 
of  this  leader  in  the  Hoxise  will  be  sorely 
missed  but  Icmg  remembered.  I  wish  him 
every  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Spefiker,  it  would 
not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
every  pyson  in  this  country  who  enjc^s 
the  grelt  outdoors,  who  likes  to  hunt 
and  fish,  to  hike  along  wilderness  trails, 
or  Just  to  spend  Sunday  aftemo<Mis  in 
the  piu-k  with  his  family  owes  a  tre- 
mendous debt  to  Watni  Aspinall. 

The  distinguished  chairman  erf  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  probably  d<Hie  more  than  any 
other  single  Member  of  Congress  in  the 
histOTT  of  our  country  to  insure  the  effec- 
tive and  efllcient  management  of  our  Na- 
tion's vast  pubUc  lands  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  people. 

Ccngress  will  miss  Watni  Aspinall, 
and  the  American  people  will  miss  the 
leadership,  dedication,  drive,  and  hard 
work  that  he  has  contributed  to  our  ef- 
forts to  preserve  America's  inccMnparable 
recreational  and  wilderness  areas. 

I  shall  always  value  Chairman  Aspi- 
nall's warm  friendship  and  wise  coun- 
sel. I  wish  him  the  very  best  that  life 
has  to  offer. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  unusu- 
ally able  and  dedicated  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Watni  N.  Aspin- 
all, on  his  retirement  from  the  UJ8. 
House  of  Representatives. 

While  only  in  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, I  well  know  and  very  much  share 
the  respect  he  has  earned  from  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  from  observers  of  the  legislative 
process  alike  for  being  one  of  our  most 
productive,  dedicated  and  profe^onal 
congressional  leaders. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Energ>-  Task 
Force,  I  have  had  a  unique  and  rewarding 
opportunity  to  work  with  Chairman 
Aspinall  and  benefit  from  his  knowledge. 
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concern  and  high-minded  sense  of  effec- 
tive congressloned  cooperation.  In  an 
area  such  sis  energy,  where  congressional 
committee  jurisdiction  is  fragmented, 
this  Is  critical  if  we  are  to  be  effective 
Because  of  Chairman  Aspiwall's  finely 
tuned  sense  of  rationality  and  economy 
In  Oovemment,  and  his  concomitant  de- 
termination to  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  integrated  congressional  ac- 
tion and  national  policy  progress,  our  ef- 
forts in  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  have  been  immeswurably  en- 
hanced. 

The  chairman  recognized  that  if  tMs 
Nation  is  to  avoid  brownouts,  blackouts 
and  work  stoppages  in  the  future,  serious 
and  far-reaching  congressional  action 
and  enlightened  public  awareness  of  the 
impending  energy  crisis  are  critical.  His 
extensive  hearings  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  publicizing  the  serious  natiire  of 
the  issue  and  laying  a  vital  foundation 
for  future  congressional  action  and  na- 
tional policy  formulation. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  am  es- 
pecially Indebted  to  the  chairman's  gen- 
erosity and  advice.  His  many  accomplish- 
ments, his  dedication  to  hard  work,  and 
his  effectiveness  as  a  legislator  will  long 
remain  an  example  for  us  to  seek  to 
emulate. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  this  opportunity  afforded 
by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspixau.  oi  Colo- 
rado. 

As  the  books  are  closed  on  the  92d 
Congress,  Wayw*  Aspdiall  prepares  to 
put  aside  his  role  as  Federal  legislator 
after  12  terms  in  the  House.  For  more 
than  half  of  that  period,  he  served  as  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

His  work  on  this  committee,  partic- 
ularly since  he  became  chairman,  has 
been  cited  in  some  details  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  know  well  of  the  responsibili- 
ties and  chores  that  face  a  committee 
chairman  and  Watwx  Aspinall  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  In  the  many  areas  of 
direct  concern  to  his  committee.  He  is  a 
tireless  worker  who  has  a  reputation  for 
doing  his  homework.  I  am  told  that  there 
have  been  few  hearings  by  his  commit- 
tee or  its  subcommittees  in  which  he  has 
failed  to  participate. 

My  district  rarely  has  projects  or  prob- 
lems which  come  within  the  scope  of 
Waynx  Aspinall's  committee. 

But  there  has  been  one  instance  which 
was  of  paramount  interest  and  concern 
to  my  people  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.  It  involved 
the  designation  of  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
Mansion  as  a  national  historic  site.  The 
significance  of  this  site  is  that  it  was 
where  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the  oath 
of  ofDce  as  President  in  1901  after  the 
assassination  of  William  McKlnley. 

I  Introduced  appropriate  legislation  In 
the  8«th  Congress  and  pursued  the  proj- 
ect vigorously  but  the  bill  never  emerged 
from  committee.  I  introdiiced  new  legis- 
lation when  the  89th  Congress  convened 
and  launched  my  effort  all  over  again. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  with  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  my  good 


friend  Wayhx  Asphcall,  the  Wilcox  His- 
toric Site  bill  passed  the  House  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966  and  finally  was  signed  into 
law  the  following  November. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  the  House  are 
going  to  miss  the  dally  participation  of 
Waynx  Aspinall  in  our  work.  He  Is  an 
outstanding  public  servant  who  has  com- 
piled an  enviable  record  of  achievement 
on  the  national  level,  while  at  the  same 
time  caring  for  the  needs  of  his  own  con- 
stituency and  his  state.  I  am  happy  for 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  public 
appreciation  and  my  best  wishes  to 
Wayhk  Aspinall. 

Mr.  DERWENSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Waywx 
Aspinall  certainly  merits  the  commen- 
dations of  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
his  long  and  effective  service,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  John  Saylor  In  his  tribute 
to  Wayne. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  he  was  a  pro- 
diictive,  sound,  energetic  leader.  The  leg- 
islative record  of  the  group  attests  to 
that.  Wayne  Aspinall  is  one  of  the  truly 
knowledgeable  M«nbers  of  the  House. 
We  will  miss  his  "wise  counsel  and  lead- 
ership. 

Wayne  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
pe<HJle  of  his  district  and  to  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion. We  will  long  remember  the  many 
contributions  that  he  made  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  national  parks  and  recreaticm 
areas,  irrigation  and  reclamation  proj- 
ects, his  concern  for  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  our  Indian  tkffalrs,  and 
many  other  subjects  to  which  he  gave  his 
special  attention. 

Mrs.  Derwlnskl  and  I  wish  Wayne  and 
Mrs.  Aspinall  a  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
will  probably  mark  the  close  of  the  92d 
Congress;  it  will  also  mark  the  close  of 
one  of  the  most  impressive  political 
careers  In  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Our  friend  and  colleagxie, 
Wayne  Aspinall,  is  closing  out  his  affairs 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  and  preparing 
to  enter  retirement. 

For  almost  50  years  Wayne  Aspinall 
has  served  his  State  and  his  Nation.  He 
was  first  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Colorado 
in  1925.  In  1926  he  became  a  member  of 
the  board  of  triistees  of  the  town  of 
Palisade.  By  1931  Wayne  had  won  elec- 
tion to  the  Colorado  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  111  that  body  he  served  both 
as  his  party's  whip  and  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  1939  he  was  elected  to  the 
Colorado  State  Senate.  In  that  body  he 
also  served  his  party  as  both  the  whip 
and  later  as  the  floor  leader.  During  both 
world  wars  Wayne  Aspinall  put  aside 
his  own  affairs  and  entered  the  military 
service. 

Our  colleague  was  first  elected  to  this 
House  in  1948  to  serve  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  reelected  at  each  gen- 
eral election  since  that  time. 

I  have  been  honored  to  serve  with 
Wayne  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  The  im- 
portant business  of  this  commit^  has 
often  require^  long  and  serious  delibera- 
tloDs.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Wayne  Aspinall  has  assisted  those  of  us 


who  serve  on  that  committee  many 
times  to  find  the  right  path  by  his  care- 
ful and  complete  analysis  of  the  issues. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  Wayne  on  his  other  two 
committees.  However,  I  have  frequently 
heard  from  many  of  our  colleagues  that 
his  work  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  been  excellent. 

Recently,  I  had  the  honor  of  going  be- 
fore his  own  Committee  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  one  of  my  own 
bills,  H.R.  7088.  which  I  Introduced  to 
establish  the  first  National  Environmen- 
tal Center  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
Tlnicimi  Marsh  In  my  district.  Through- 
out the  hearings  before  Wayne's  com- 
mittee, suid  while  the  bill  was  pending 
before  the  House,  I  was  proud  and 
pleased  to  have  the  gentleman's  support 
for  that  important  legislation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  In  wishing  Wayne  Aspinall  a 
long  and  happy  retirement  in  his  be- 
loved Colorado.  For  half  a  century,  he 
has  well  and  faithfully  served  the  inter- 
ests of  his  State  and  of  the  Nation,  and 
I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  of 
great  stature  and  discipline  will  be  leav- 
ing this  body  at  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Wayne  Aspinall,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  has  given  great  leadership 
and  reasoned  deliberation  to  legislation 
that  would  Improve  our  environment  and 
provide  sanctuaries  from  the  turmoil  of 
everyday  life.  The  chairman  will  be 
missed  by  us  In  the  House  but,  equally 
important,  his  leadership  and  service  will 
be  missed  by  the  citizens  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Colorado. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
Chairman  Aspinall  and  ascribe  to  his 
admonishment  that  Members  do  their 
homework  on  various  legislative  pro- 
posals. Wayne  Aspinall  demanded  a 
great  deal  of  those  around  him  and,' for 
the  most  part,  they  responded  accord- 
ingly. Whatever  successes  the  chairman 
enjoyed  in  the  classroom  could  come  only 
second  to  the  outstanding  contributions 
he  made  to  the  Congress  and  to  his 
country. 

Among  Wa"»ne's  many  outstsoidlng  ac- 
complishments In  the  House  was  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
This  importauit  act  has  provided  urgent 
financing  for  additions  to  State  and  na- 
tional park  S3rstems  and  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  my  State.  Few 
men  give  more  of  themselves  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation than  Wayne.  Never  swayed  by 
popular  rhetoric,  he  gave  reasoned  and 
deUberate  attention  to  every  bill  reported 
by  his  committee  and  the  country  bene- 
fited accordingly. 

I  shall  miss  the  chairman  as  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  known  him  and  coimted 
him  am<xig  my  friends.  A  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  quoted  a  conserva- 
tion lobbyist  as  saying — 

W9  could  have  looked  a  Hell  of  a  lot  longer 
and  farther  (for  a  chalrtnan)  and  done  a 
H^  of  a  lot  worse. 
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Though  maybe  a  back-door  tributa,  a 
tribute  it  was. 

I  wish  Watnx  and  his  wonderful  fam- 
ily every  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cit- 
izens of  Springfield,  HI.,  will  feel  a  special 
loss  in  the  retirement  of  Congreu- 
0xan  Wayne  Aspinall,  as  will  Lincoln 
buffs  around  the  country.  It  was  Con- 
gressman Aspinall,  more  than  any  other 
person,  who  made  the  Lincoln  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  a  reality.  For  the  past 
10  years,  Lincoln's  Home  in  Springfield 
has  been  plagued  by  creeping  urban 
blight,  danger  from  fire,  and  encroach- 
ing commercialism.  The  only  home  that 
Lincoln  ever  owned,  the  place  where  he 
spent  his  manhood  before  his  election  to 
the  Presidency,  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost  or  permanently  damaged. 

Chairman  Aspinall  recognized  the 
need  for  quick,  decisive  action.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1971,  he  came  to  Springfield  and 
visited  the  Lincoln  Home.  In  a  speech 
before  the  prestigious  Abraham  Lincoln 
AssociatiMi.  he  told  why  the  home  is 
important: 

Not  b«c»use  of  ita  physical  prominence, 
for  it  iB  not  an  architectural  masterpiece; 

Not  because  it  can  house  memorabilia  of 
the  pa«t,  for  any  buUdlng  can  serve  as  a 
muaeum; 

But  rather  because  it  tells  something  of 
this  mitw.  just  by  silently  lotting  it  tell  Its 
own  story. 

It  can  teU  people  that  while  he  lived  In 
hia  Springfield  home,  he  continued  to  mature 
and  grow  LntellectuaUy. 

This  home  can  tell  our  children  and  the 
generations  following  them  that  a  humble 
man  of  modest  means  can  advance  to  the 
top  by  working  within  "the  ayBtem." 

It  was  an  inspiring  speech;  one  of  the 
best  we  have  heard  in  Springfield. 

Shortly  after  this,  Chairman  Aspinall 
agreed  to  cosponaor  H.R.  3118,  the  Lin- 
coln Home  bill,  which  subeequently  was 
enacted  into  law.  It  was  his  great  con- 
cern for  the  mesnory  of  Lincoln  which  led 
to  the  scheduling  of  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  to  favorable  ccuiunittee  action  within 
only  a  few  months.  President  JWxon  flew 
to  Springfield  In  August  of  last  year  to 
sign  the  Lincoln  Home  bill  into  law. 

Perhaps  Washington  columnist  Lester 
Bell  best  summarized  Chairman  Aspin- 
all's lasting  contribution  to  Springfield 
when  he  said : 

The  people  of  Sprlngfli 
the  United  Sta^B^-wttO^herlsh  the  memory 
of   Abraham<Cincoln    owe    A^inall    a    very 
special  vote  of  thanks. 

In  Aspinall's  twenty-four  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee he  was  its  dominant  personality. 

Wa£hington  could  count  on  any  bill  bear- 
ing Aspinall's  imprlmAtxir  to  paas  safely 
throiigh  the  House  once  he  broxight  it  to  the 
floor. 

That's  what  happened  when  the  entire 
nunols  delegation,  plus  many  other  co- 
sponsors  got  Aspinall  on  their  side  for  a 
bill  to  create  the  four-block  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  Springfield. 

"Aspinall  was  the  key  to  the  success  of 
the  Lincoln  Home  Bill,"  Representative  Paul 
Pindley,  an  Illinois  Republican,  says  un- 
grudgingly of  the  Colorado  Democrat. 

"Without  his  enthusiastic  support,  the 
Lincoln  Home  Bill  never  would  have  come 
out  of  committee,"  adds  Pindley,  author  of 
the  legislation. 


AapinaU  laid  the  groimdwork  w«U  for  pi 
ervatlon  of  the  T.lnfinln  iHrlne  tat  genara- 
tlons  of  visitors,  who  will  see  the  area  much 
as  It  was  when  the  Prasldent-Klect  said  fare- 
weU  to  Springflald  at  the  depot. 

The  House  Intarlor  Committee  autborlBed 
$6,880,000  In  appropriations  over  five  years 
for  devel<^;>ment  of  the  four-block  historic 
site.  The  additional  $3,003,000  for  land  came 
from  e«1«tlng  fiinds. 

On  October  9.*1972.  Springfield  invited 
Congressman  Aspinall  to  come  back  to 
witness  the  official  transfer  of  the  Lin- 
coln home  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
the  National  Park  Service.  All  those  pres- 
ent— Oovemor  Ogllvle,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  Morton,  Senators  Percy 
and  Stevenson,  National  Park  Director 
George  Hartzog — realized  full  well  that 
the  man  most  respcmslble  for  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  was  Wayne  Aspinall. 

Congressman  Aspinall's  identification 
with  Lincoln  goes  beyond  the  hone  In 
Springfield.  Like  Lincoln.  Wayne  Aspin- 
all was  concerned  with  the  way  in  which 
our  country  developed.  Just  as  Lincoln 
signed  Into  law  such  important  measures 
as  the  Homestead  Act,  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way bill,  and  the  Morrill  Act,  so  Chair- 
man Aspinall  was  responsible  for  pas- 
sage thnnigh  Congress  of  some  of  the 
most  lmp<»tant  legislation  to  affect  the 
continental  United  States  In  the  past 
decades. 

The  people  of  Springfield,  as  all  the 
Nation,  will  miss  the  leadership  and 
the  wisdom  of  Wayne  Aspinall.  Others, 
especially  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  will 
miss  more — his  friendship.  All  wish  him 
the  very  best  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
worked  for  20  years  with  our  colleague 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  and  he 
was  in  the  Ccmgress  before  I  got  here. 
Consequently  all  these  years  I  have  been 
his  junior  in  rank.  Also,  as  is  practically 
everyone  in  this  House,  I  am  his  Junior  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  specialty,  the  affairs 
of  the  InteriOT  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  how  to  get  things  done  in 
that  conunittee  and  legislation  from  it 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Wathx  Aspinall  is  one  ot  the  most 
remarkable  and  memorable  men  I  have 
ever  met.  His  intelligence  is  great,  his 
perseverance  unequaled  and  his  percep- 
tion   constantly    crystal    clear.    I   have 

learned  more  from  him  and  another  col- 

iis  and  league  nKe-him..l]3e  gentlemap^ifom  Cal- 
ifornia <Mr.  Hol^ieldT"  during  these  20 
years  than  I  would  have  learned  earning 
a  Ph.  D.  I  am  grateful  for  it,  very  grate- 
ful. I  am  tremendously  sorry  that  Wayne 
is  leaving  the  Congress.  Truly  this  Nation 
is  the  loser,  not  him.  and  the  same  goes 
for  the  State  of  Colorado  of  and  from 
which  Wayne  Aspihau.  will  always  be 
one  of  the  gl&nts. 

Water  Desalination  Report  for  Sn>- 
tember  28  carried  a  rather  nice  tribute 
to  both  Wayne  and  another  very  fine 
warrior  and  delightful  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) .  The  item,  written  by  Richard  Arlen 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  report,  follows: 
End  or  a  Oebalting  e:ka:  AtfDmsoN,  Aspinall 

LXAOKBSHIP    No    IfOEB 

Political  bells  have  tolled  for  the  two  whose 
names  are  borne  by  the  original  Saline  Act. 
Wayne  N.  AspinaU  (D-Colo.)  and  Clinton  P. 


Anderson  (D-N.M.).  as  poUtlcal  forces,  are 
no  mor«.  AsptnaU,  76,  fell  victim  In  the  re- 
cent primaries  after  17  terms  in  Congress,  and 
Anderson,  77.  dropping  from  the  Cabinet  to 
enter  the  Senate  in  1»48,  is  retiring. 
But  powers  they  were. 
Anderson,  In  his  heyday  of  the  late  SO's 
and  early  SO's  controlled  legislation  from  an 
inner  circle  that  Included  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Blobert  Kerr  and  Richard  RusseU.  Pormer 
Sect'y  of  Agriculture,  chairman  of  the  once 
super-Blgnlflcant  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Biiergy,  a  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, present  chairman  of  the  Spaoe  Commit- 
tee. Anderson  knew  the  way  around  ofllclal 
circles  as  weU  as  anybody  in  Oovt.  And  there 
weren't  many  bigger  fish  swimming  the 
Washington  seas. 

He  strongly  beUeved  in  public  patent  ben- 
efits accruing  from  govt. -sponsored  research- 
development.  Recent  OSW  forays  to  squelch 
the  public  patent  section  of  the  Saline  Act 
were  almost  single-handedly  turned  off  by 
a  few  opposing  words  from  Anderson.  His 
vision  was  the  first  of  real  consequence  that 
saw  desalting  as  an  alternate  water  source 
on  a  grand  scale  for  parched  land  such  as  his 
own  Southwest.  He  supported  the  first  nu- 
clear desalting  dual  plant  studies  by  R.  Philip 
Hammond  at  Los  Alamos  In  the  50'b.  His  ac- 
complishments on  ths  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee date  from  1848,  only  two  years  after 
the  Committee  was  first  establiahed  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  IMS.  As 
one  of  Ms  closest  Senate  associates  described 
Anderson's  fareweU:  "It's  the  end  of  an  era 
for  far  western  power  on  the  Committee." 

Aspinall's  leadership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  as  formidable  as  Anderson's 
In  the  Senate.  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  (R-Calif.) 
summed  It  up  best:  "He's  arbitrary,  dicta- 
torial, contentious  .  .  .  but  about  the  nicest 
guy  who  ever  breathed.  Nobody  can  claim  a 
bettw  record  for  passing  legUlatlon.  He'll  be 
badly  missed.  I  would  think  the  Ccmimlttea 
Is  weaker." 

Meanwhile,  others  in  similar  circumstances 
perhaps  oQ  on  world  trips  or  the  like,  Aspin- 
all Is  back  in  the  Capitol,  getting  the  Com- 
mittee's mnalnlng  legislation  through — and 
in  great  spirits.  Campaign  Issues  against 
Aspinall  was  that  he  was  too  pro-develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  raaotiroes  and  not 
enough  conservationist-environmentalist. 
That  and  a  light  voter  turnout  won  for  his 
opponent,  Alan  Mereon.  on  a  balloting  of 
about  16,800  to  15,000.  But  Meraon  Isn't  given 
much  chance  to  win  the  general  election. 

A  Christmas  Tree.  Many  grand  and  glorious 
desalting  designs,  schemes,  prototypes,  etc. 
were  bounced  off  Aspinall  and  Anderson.  Por 
example,  this  is  the  fifth  and  final  yr.  of  the 
$200  tniiiinn  Johnson -DlLuzlo  accelerated 
desalting  plan,  which  Included  a  veritable 
Christmas  Tree  of  prototypes,  2nd  gener- 
ation and  full  scale  plants.  This  is  the  jr. 
large  desalting  plants  were  to  be  operating 
economically,  at  less  than  $.30/1000  gals. 
Aspinall  winked  at  that  9-yr.  proposal  to 
flower  the  deserts  and  had  some  tongue-in- 
cheek  fun  with  It.  But  he  supported  It.  The 
net  result:  no  plants  are  making  water  at 
$.30  per.  and  there  aren't  any  large  plants 
period  under  the  U.S.  program.  This  yr  the 
Interior  Sect'y.  after  studying  prototype  pos- 
sibilities the  past  yr.  Informed  Congress  there 
aren't  any  construction  poaslbilltles  iWDR. 
14  Sept.  "72.  1). 

Such  foibles  never  deterred  Aspinall  nor 
Anderson  In  their  constancy  to  the  desalting 
program  and  support  of  the  funding  requests 
of  the  varloxis  administrations.  Recently, 
Aspinall  began  to  hold  back  characteristic 
toogue-lashlngs  of  departmental  function- 
aries who  got  their  budget  requeets  and  leg- 
lalatlve  programs  to  the  Conunittee  late. 
when  their  statements  made  outlandish 
claims  or  weren't  even  authored  by  the  Dept. 
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and  got  developmental  sequences  out  of 
vback.  But  continuity  of  VS.  deealtUig  ac- 
tivities and  efforts  remained  more  In  An- 
derson and  Aspinall  and  tbetr  committees 
than  In  the  often  half-hearted  attempts  of 
OSW  under  this  or  that  administration  to 
field  a  program. 

What  does  It  all  mean  for  desalting? 

Fading  from  the  scene  of  these  venersbje 
powerhouses.  lUce  Hosmer  says,  can  only 
soften  desaltlng'3  future  and  weaken  Its  al- 
ready sagging  t>argalnlng  power  within  the 
Federal  perimeter.  Then  who  knows,  maybe 
younger,  better,  stronger,  more  perfect  men 
will  come  along  and  lift  the  banner  higher. 

3o  long  as  there's  life,  there's  hope. 

(BDrroR's  notz. — Maybe  envtronmentallsts 
who  defeated  Aspinall  and  favor  non-resource 
development  will  not  get  legislation  for  their 
area  more  to  their  liking,  which  Aspinall 
failed  to  deliver.  But  we  doubt  it.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  msm  is 

more  deserving  of  tribute  than  is  the 
Honorable  Wayni  N.  Aspinall.  There 
are  scarcely  words  to  describe  the  great 
respect  we  have  for  him,  for  he  is  a  man 
whose  deeds  and  service  in  the  House 
make  him  one  of  the  great  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  a  very  special  person 
In  the  eyes  of  his  coUea^es. 

Waywi  Aspinall  has  represented  the 
citizens  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Colo- 
rado since  the  81st  Congress.  He  has 
been  dedicated  to  their  interests  and  has 
served  them  with  devotion  and  ability. 
At  the  same  time,  over  the  years  he  lias 
become  a  man  of  national  stature,  psu-- 
ticuJarly  in  the  field  of  reclamaiion 
where  his  knowledge  cannot  be  matched. 
He  has  headed  the  Interior  and  InsulBir 
Affairs  Committee  since  1959  in  a  mas- 
terful and  brilliant  manner,  and  much 
of  the  legislation  pertaining  to  and  re- 
sulting in  the  development  of  the  west- 
em  part  of  our  country  has  come 
through  his  able  and  knowledgeable 
leadership. 

Waywi  became  one  of  my  first  friends 
when  I  was  assigned  membership  on 
the  Interior  Committee  when  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1953.  During  the  years  I 
served  with  him  and  under  his  chair- 
manship, I  came  to  know  him  well,  both 
professionally  and  personally.  His  wise 
counsel  and  good  judgment  have  often 
stood  me  in  good  stead,  and  they  still 
do.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  quality  in  Waynx 
that  Is  not  admirable.  Integrity,  honesty 
of  thought  and  purpose,  responsibility 
to  colleagues,  belief  in  and  representa- 
tion of  only  the  highest  principles, 
wsuTnth  of  friratdship,  utter  loyalty  to 
his  country — these  ase  only  some  of  the 
qualities  which  make  up  the  totally  fine 
man  that  is  Watnx  Aspinall. 

I  will  miss  Waynx  more  than  I  can 
say.  I  cherish  his  friendship,  and  I  feel 
privileged  to  have  had  the  opportimuity 
to  serve  with  him  over  the  past  20  years. 
I  will  never  forget  our  association,  and 
I  hope  our  paths  wUl  continue  to  cross 
as  frequently  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  rre  in 
wishing  Wayns  and  Essie  only  happiness 
and  the  best  things  of  life  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wayw« 
Aspinall  is  one  of  the  truly  great  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  leaders  of  the  Con- 
grees  that  it  is  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  know.  He  has  very  skillfully  handled 


his  committee,  the  great  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  writing 
hundreds  of  bills  to  further  protect  and 
properly  develop  our  great  natural  re- 
sources. He  is  properly  proud,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  his  beautiful  State  of  Colorado, 
and  has  done  more  toward  proper  pro- 
tection and  development  of  the  environ- 
ment and  our  mineral  resources  than  any 
other  man  of  our  tlnje.  He  has  been 
truly  a  national  Congressman,  with  con- 
cern for  all  sections  of  the  Nation.  This 
has  truly  been  a  better  House  because  of 
Wayns's  service  here.  Mrs.  Dom  joins 
me  in  wishing  for  Wayn«  Aspinall  con- 
tinued success  Eind  happiness  and  the 
best  always. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Wayne  Aspinall  wiU  be  leaving 
Congress  at  the  close  of  the  92d  Congress 
and  I  know  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Wayne  Aspinall  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  this  body  for 
nearly  24  years,  achieving  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  accomplishments. 

We  all  know  him  well  as  the  dedicated 
and  hardworking  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  In 
this  position  his  service  and  concern  for 
oiu:  Nation's  environment  and  resources 
has  touched  every  State  of  this  Union. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  project  of 
particular  interest  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  to  me,  the  restoration  of  the 
gunboat  Cairo,  could  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful without  the  interest  8aid  concern 
of  Congressman  Aspinall.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  as 
well  as  that  of  the  people  of  Mississippi 
for  his  help-  and  interest  over  the  years. 
I  know  that  each  State  in  the  Nation  has 
benefited  from  the  deeds  of  Watn* 
Aspinall  over  his  term  of  service  In  the 
Congress. 

I  want  to  wish  him  well  in  the  future  as 
he  concludes  an  outstanding  congres- 
sional career. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  gladly 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  has  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  his  Nation  and  his  native  State  of 
Colorado. 

As  a  committee  chairman,  I  am  espe- 
cially aware  of  this  legislator's  outstand- 
ing abilities,  because  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  myriad  bUls 
that  deluge  every  committee.  Despite 
the  heavy  volume  and  the  complexities 
of  the  legislation  that  flows  in  such  an 
endless  stream  from  his  committee,  I 
have  often  observed  that  Chairman 
AfiPiNALL  manages  almost  all  of  it  himself 
when  it  is  brought  up  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  for  debate.  The  fact  that  he  is  able 
to  handle  his  bills  so  skillfully,  and  that 
he' is  able  to  answer  in  detail  the  many 
difficult  questions  that  are  raised,  illus- 
trates that  this  is  a  man  who  does  his 
homework. 

Congressman  Aspinall  has  been  an 
effective  chairman,  and  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  for  many  years,  and  I  wish 
him  happiness  in  his  well-deserved  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 


ing the  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves  of  Watni  Abfinall  of 
Colorado,  the  distinguished  and  effectlw 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Institutions  are  but  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  men.  Waynv  Asptnall  has 
labored  for  a  quarter  century  here  in  the 
House  establishing  8m  illustrtoos  record 
as  an  effective  legislator.  As  chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs  he  has  contributed 
quality,  dignity,  strength  and  stature  to 
the  leadership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wayne  Aspinall  Is  one  of 
the  abler  men  who  has  been  sent  to 
Capitol  Hill  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  my  time  here.  None  has  been 
more  devoted  to  the  people  of  his  district 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  A  man  of 
ability  and  conviction,  a  dedicated 
American  in  the  fullest  sense,  he  has 
made  his  mark  on  this  institution. 

Leaving  aside  his  remarkable  legisla- 
tive achievements  for  a  moment,  I  want 
to  say  that  it  has  given  me  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  have  served  with  this 
man.  His  office  adjoins  mine  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building,  so  he  is  one  of  my  close 
neighbors.  We  have  been  attendants 
at  the  same  church  during  our  time  here. 
His  coimsel  and  friendship  have  been 
an  ever  present  reassurance  and  inspira- 
tion to  me  personally  over  the  years. 

Wayne  Aspinall,  I  salute  you  today 
and  loin  with  your  other  friends  in  wish- 
ing you  and  your  loved  ones  every  happi- 
ness and  success  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
passing  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Wayne 
Aspinall  whose  distinguished  career  is 
drawing  to  a  close  after  more  than  20 
years  in  Congress. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Wayne  Aspinall  continually  dem- 
onstrated his  leadership,  diligence  and 
ability,  and  I  will  remember  with  pleas- 
ure, in  the  years  to  oome.  our  associa- 
tion while  a  member  of  that  committee. 
His  experience  and  expertise  will  be 
missed  by  all  fortunate  enough  to  have 
worked  with  him,  I  am  sure. 

He  has  served  his  district.  State  and 
Nation  well  and  can  certainly  reflect 
with  satisfaction  on  his  numerous  ac- 
complishments. 

I  extend  to  him  my  sincere  beat  wishes 
as  he  prepares  to  return  to  private  life. 

HON.  J.  IZTINa  WHALLKT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tills 
afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  a  retiring 
Republican  colleague,  the  Honorable  J. 
Irving  Whalley,  a  man  who  has  been 
a  faithful  and  diligent  ally  since  bis 
election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1960. 

Congressman  Whalley  brought  to 
Washington  36  years  of  successful  busi- 
ness experience,  an  understanding  of 
the  value  of  a  taxpayer's  dollar,  and 
10  years  of  valuable  legislative  experi- 
ence in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Representative 
Whalley  has  displayed  his  knowledge 
and  imderstandlng  of  the  complicated 
state  our  world  now  faces.  Much  of  this 
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insight  was  gained  through  eKtenslve 
travel  in  more  than  100  countries. 

His  broad  background  in  foreign  af- 
fairs quallfled  him  for  an  appointment 
to  serve  on  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ferences held  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

"Ikv"  Whaluey's  recognized  knowledge 
in  world  affairs  has  also  assisted  him  in 
serving  as  the  ranlLing  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  African  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Not  only  has  Congressman  Whalley's 
service  to  his  district  been  outstanding, 
his  dedication  to  his  country  has  been 
uppermost  in  his  actions. 

In  1969.  Representative  Whalley  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  from  President 
Nixon  to  be  a  Delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  forced  to  split  his  time  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York,  and 
his  district,  Mr.  Whalley  accepted  the 
extra  workload  and  longer  hours  with  a 
heated  intensity. 

The  contributions  J.  Irvino  Whalley 
made  to  his  district  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. He  brought  his  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania millions  of  Federal  dollars  in  order 
to  give  his  constituents  a  better  way  of 
life.  He  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
new  water  systems,  sewsige  plants,  hos- 
pitals, community  buildings  and  nxmier- 
ous  other  projects  for  his  district.  He 
has  fought  to  make  life  better  for  his 
constituents  by  voting  for  lower  taxes, 
reduced  spending  and  balanced  Federal 
budgets. 

Congressman  Whalley  and  I  have 
worked  closely  on  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  benefit  our  neighboring 
district  Eind  I  will  miss  his  assistance  and 
friendship.  The  old  12th  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Nation  will  feel  the  loss  of  the 
infiuence  this  retiring  legislator  will  take 
with  him. 

Come  January,  "Irv"  Whalley  will  be 
one  of  my  constltutents,  in  the  newly 
created  12th  District,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  serve  him  as  faithfully  and 
diligently  as  he  h&s  represented  his  con- 
stituents during  the  past  12  years. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ikv 
Whallet  came  to  the  House  toward  the 
close  of  the  86th  Congress  and  the  two 
of  us  have  spent  about  the  same  length 
of  time  here  since  late  1960.  Irv  has  been 
a  most  conscientious  legislator  and 
woi*ed  particularly  hard  for  his  con- 
stituents in  the  large  area  he  represented 
in  central  Pennsylvania. 

His  previous  experience  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  State  Senate  gave  him  an  excd- 
lent  background  for  his  more  than  12 
years  as  a  federal  legislator.  He  became 
the  ranking  member  of  a  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  and  served  as  XJB.  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  for  the  1969 
Fall  session. 

Probably  his  outstanding  swrice  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  his  excep- 
tionally close  liaison  which  he  had  wHh 
his  District  and  his  constituents.  He  was 
home  every  weekaid,  keeping  his  District 
Offices  open  for  constituent  visits  so  that 
he  could  be  helpful  to  them.  He  main- 
tained some  of  his  local  business  and 
community  contacts,  and  served  consci- 
entiously the  causes  of  his  Community 


HowltAl.  his  church,  and  be  was  a  very 
active  member  in  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  25  years.  One  of  his  special 
interests  was  the  Whalley  AthleUc  Club 
wherein  he  supported  many  of  the  ath- 
letes uid  athletic  acUvlties  of  the  young 
people  in  his  District. 

lav  decided  to  retire  from  Congress  as 
a  result  of  a  redlstrictlng  problem  which 
put  him  In  the  same  District  with  a  more 
senior  Congressman.  His  many  friends  in 
the  House  will  miss  Irv  Whalley,  and  I 
join  with  his  colleagues  in  the  hope  that 
lav  and  Ruth  will  be  able  to  reUx  and 
have  a  less  strenuous  future. 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  CONOVXa  U 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particularly  sad  day  for  me  to  bid  fare- 
well to  one  of  Pennsylvania's  bright 
yoimg  men  who  Is  retiring  from  Con- 
gress with  the  close  of  this  session. 

Although  the  HonoraUe  William  S. 
CowovcR  n,  will  not  be  back  with  us  in 
the  93d  Congress,  I  am  positive  he  will 
come  back  to  this  House  in  the  future. 
My  young  friend  from  Motmt  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  had  to  fill  large  shoes,  in  a  short 
time,  and  during  a  unique  political  year 
in  our  State.  Though  losing  an  Section, 
Congressman  Conoveh  ably  fulfilled  the 
task  for  which  he  was  elected  in  a  Special 
Election — to  give  the  citizens  ©f  the  27th 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  District,  the 
representation  it  required  and  deserved. 

In  his  career  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  he  has  shown  the 
ability,  the  qualities  tund  the  sensitivity 
to  be  a  truly  great  legislator.  Such  quali- 
ties will  be  sought  out  by  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Bill  Conover  will  be 
back. 

We  wish  Bill  auad  his  lovely  family 
well  and  thank  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill 
CoNovER  is  so  new  to  the  congressional 
scene  that  his  background  is  not  listed 
in  the  Congressional  Directory  for  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 
However,  we  know  enough  about  Bill  to 
give  a  very  favorable  impression  about 
his  cat>abllltles  and  attitude  toward  his 
]6b. 

Bill  is  eager  and  quick  to  \e&m  and 
enters  into  his  congressional  respon- 
sibilities with  a  great  deal  of  zest  and 
pleasant  determination.  He  has  an  in- 
quiring mind  and  does  an  excellent  Job 
oonsidering  the  fact  that  he  came  in 
after  half  the  session  had  been  completed 
and  he  was  at  the  usual  disadvantage  of 
being  sworn  in  after  the  session  had 
stsuted. 

However,  despite  this  handicap,  he  has 
caught  up  and  gotten  along  very  well. 
In  this  short  time,  he  has  made  his  mark 
and  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  House.  It  is  apparent  to  all  that  Bn.L 
is  a  very  pletksant  and  capable  person 
and  we  b04>e  that  he  has  sem  enough 
of  the  political  scene  to  want  to  continue 
his  active  partidpaticn  In  politics,  and 
I  know  that  he  will  do  a  very  thorough 
job.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  him 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  delega- 
tion. 

QKNnUL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  accomplishments 


and  public  sanrlce  of  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Aspinall. 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geaUeman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OBMBUL  LBATE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  accomplishments 
and  public  service  of  the  Honorable  J. 
Irving  Whalley. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

OKimUL  LXAVB 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  accomplishments  and 
public  service  of  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S.  Conover  n. 

Tfie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CBS  BLINDED  BY  WHEAT  CHAFF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  FrNBLrr)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  CBS  tele- 
vision was  unfair  in  its  recent  three- part 
series  on  the  wheat  sales  to  Russia. 

In  a  letter  to  Prank  Stanton,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  network.  I  have  asked  for 
equal  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 

So  much  wheat  is  being  moved  so 
rapidly  these  days,  the  chaff  must  hare 
momentarily  blinded  CBS  reporters  and 
caused  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  greet 
Ijeneflt  the  Russian  wheat  sale  assures  to 
the  American  people  as  taxpayers,  wage 
earners,  and  fsirmers. 

Itie  three-part  series  CBS  just  con- 
cluded left  the  totally  unjustified  im- 
pression that  the  sale  was  a  bad  deal  for 
the  American  pec^le  in  general  and  the 
farmers  in  particular. 

In  light  of  the  omission  in  the  series 
and  unjustified  conclusions  reached  by 
its  commentators,  CBS  rendered  a  seri- 
ous disservice  to  its  viewers. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
of  the  subcommittee  that  conducted 
hearings  on  these  sales.  I  personally  can 
attest  to  their  shortcomings. 

Walter  Cronldte,  in  introducing  the 
first  report,  assumed  an  air  of  objectivity 
that  qrilckly  broke  down.  Subsequently, 
he  smd  the  reporters  set  forth  conclu- 
sions, both  by  implication  and  directly, 
that  were  not  supported  by  fact. 

Among  the  unsupported  conclusions 
were  these: 

First.  Profits  for  the  grain  companies 
were  excessive.  They  pocketed  the  export 
subsidies. 

Sec<Mid.  Illegal  c<Miflict  of  interest  by 
grain  company  employees  existed  based 
on  previous  Government  service. 

Third.  Farmers  lost  Income  because 
they  were  deliberately  deprived  of  in- 
formation  concerning   crop    conditions 
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in  RuMla  uid  actlvltiee  of  the  grain 
companicB.  _^ 

Ptourth.  OffldalB  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conaplred  with  grain 
companies  to  insure  excessive  profits  at 
taxpayer  suid  consumer  expense. 

Fifth.  The  American  people,  as  tax- 
payers and  otmsximers,  are  worse  off  be- 
cause of  the  wheat  sale. 

None  of  these  conclusions  were  proven, 
nor  have  they  been  since.  In  fact,  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  indicate  they  are 
false.  Such  evidence  was  available  to 
CBS  reporters  but  was  not  mentioned  by 
them. 

The  facts  are  these: 

First.  It  is  far  too  early  to  determine 
If  grain  companies  made  excessive  prof- 
its There  is  still  some  question  whether 
profit  will  occur  at  all.  The  wheat  sales 
are  all  at  a  fixed  price  based  on  delivery 
on  board  ship. 

No  one.  not  even  the  big  grain  com- 
panies, could  anticipate  the  magnitude 
of  the  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
when  contracts  were  made,  and  the  effect 
of  this  magnitude  on  logistical  costs. 
These  costs  still  cannot  be  measured. 
The  increase  in  export  subsidies  gave  the 
grain  companies  no  advantage  whatever. 
It  served  only  to  keep  the  world  price 
from  rising. 

I  can  provide  fiurther  elaboration  on 

this  point.  .  ,  ^ 

Second.  No  illegal  confUct  of  interest 
has  been  proven.  No  charges  have  been 
filed  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  no 
chargee  are  even  being  drafted.  While  the 
transaction  may  have  been  mishandled 
in  some  respects,  this  aspect  is  minor  con- 
trasted with  the  total  effect  of  the  sale. 
Third.  The  public,  which  of  course  in- 
cl\Kto8  fanners,  was  given  a  steady  flow 
of  information  beginning  early  this  year 
of  impending  crop  crisis  in  the  Soviet 
Union  This  included  optimistic  reports 
about  the  possibiUty  of  sizable  U.S.  grain 

sales. 

Fourth.  All  through  the  period  of  con- 
troversy, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
adhered  strictly  to  its  longstanding  pol- 
icy on  subsidy  payments  on  foreign  wheat 
sales.  The  policy  originated  many  years 
ago  and  has  been  continued  without 
change  until  very  recently  when  the  sub- 
sidy was  reduced  to  zero. 

Fifth.  On  balance,  the  American  peo- 
ple were  well  served  by  the  wheat  sale. 

To  be  sure,  they  face  the  possibility  of 
increased  food  prices  because  wheat 
prices  and  other  grains  are  up.  But  these 
Increaaee  have  not  been  approved  by  the 
Prtce  Commission,  and  may  not  be.  And 
even  the  worst  prospect  would  show  food- 
price  increases  for  the  next  9  months  far. 
far  less  than  the  $1.3  billion  fUciure  CBS 
pulled  from  the  chaff. 

Whatever  food-price  Increase  occurs 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  advances 
the  American  people  will  score  as  tax- 
payers. 
Note  these  beneficial  effects  on  the  U.S. 

Treas\iry: 

Storage  and  interest  costs  of  Qovem- 
ment  wheat  stocks  will  be  cut  about  $3.6 
million  the  first  year. 

The  Treasury  is  $279  million  better  off 
because  that  amount  of  wheat  has  been 
sold. 

Remaining  Government  wheat  stocks 
ar«  wortb  $7.5  mminm  more  than  before. 


The  1972  wheat  program  costs  are 
down  $161  million. 

The  1973  wheat  program  costs  will  be 
$142  million  less  than  otherwise. 

Sixth.  All  fanners  are  better  off.  Most 
sold  their  wheat  after  the  price  rise.  The 
others  will  benefit  from  better  prices  next 
year.  The  net  increase  in  gross  taxm  in- 
come wUl  be  up  over  $1  billion.  Cash  re- 
ceipts— Including  payments — from  wheat 
sales  this  year  will  hit  an  all-time  record 
high.  So  will  wheat  exports. 

Seventh.  Coimtless  wage  earners  whose 
jobs  depend  on  the  movemoit  of  grain 
into  market  will  earn  considerably  more. 
Approximately  40,000  new  Jobs  will  be 
created.  Estimates  indicate  $2.40  will  be 
added  to  the  economy  for  each  $1  of 
wheat  sold. 

On  most  counts,  CBS  has  fulfilled  ad- 
mirably its  responsibilities  under  the  first 
amendment.. Before  election  to  Congress 
in  1960, 1  was  an  editor- reporter.  Because 
of  this  baclcground,  I  have  always  been 
committed  to  the  first  amendment  and  to 
the  independence  of  news  reporters.  In 
1971.  I  voted  against  the  contempt  cita- 
tion resolution  brought  against  CBS.  I 
believed  then,  and  still  do.  that  CBS  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  most  admir- 
ably for  the  people  of  our  country. 

CBS  handling  of  the  wheat  sale  was 
an  exception  to  an  otherwise  fine  record. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROBING  CITES  REC- 
ORD OF  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  92D 
CONGRESS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I 
reported  to  my  constituents  on  some  of 
the  major  activities  of  this  Congress,  but 
I  was  not  able  to  include  details  on  sev- 
eral important  au"eas. 

New  programs  were  enacted  to  help 
students  from  preschool  to  college.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  extends  aid  to 
all  existing  programs  and  creates  im- 
portant new  ones.  These  Include:  a  new 
system  of  basic  opportunity  grants,  en- 
titling every  college  student  to  an  an- 
nual grant  of  $1,400.  less  the  amoimt 
his  parents  can  contribute;  a  new  pro- 
gram of  direct  institutional  aid  for  col- 
leges; and  help  for  occupational  and 
vocational  education.  It  also  established 
a  Natloiuil  Institute  of  EJducation  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing at  every  level. 

In  addition,  Congress  expanded  the 
Head  Start  Program  to  enable  children 
of  working  families,  as  well  as  the  poor, 
to  participate  in  this  voluntary  day  care 
program.  Amendments  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  will  assure  free  and 
low  price  meals  for  needy  children. 

For  older  Americans,  this  has  been 
one  of  the  great  Congresses  in  history. 
Chief  among  our  actions,  of  course,  was 
the  combined  32  percent  social  security 
increases  passed  in  1971  and  1972. 

Some  of  the  other  benefits  our  20 
million  senior  citizens  will  realize  from 
congressional  initiatives  are:  nutritional 
meals  for  those  who  need  them,  includ- 
ing shut-ins;   low-cost  transportation; 


job  training  smd  employment;  comam- 
nity  centers;  preretlrenwnt  trainint; 
health  and  education  services;  centers  to 
study  the  many  problons  older  Ameri- 
cans face;  a  new  National  Institute  of 
Aging  to  conduct  research  on  aging  and 
the  special  health  problems  of  the  el- 
derly; and  a  20  percent  Increase  in  rail- 
road retirement  benefits,  enacted  after 
Congress  overrode  a  presidential  veto. 

Vetersjis  will  also  benefit  greatly  from 
bills  passed  In  this  Congress.  Of  vital  im- 
portance Is  the  law  giving  a  10  percent 
boost  in  benefits  for  disabled  veterans. 
Also  we  enacted  a  landmark  new  GI  edu- 
cation bill  increasing  allowtmces  for 
Vietnam  veterans  by  25  percent. 

The  new  National  Cemetery  Act  trans- 
fers to  the  VA  responsibility  for  all  na- 
tional cemeteries,  and  also  increases  and 
liberalizes  administration  of  burial  al- 
lowances. 

To  help  meet  the  Nation's  medical 
manpower  shortage  and  to  improve  VA 
medical  care,  we  authorized  a  pilot  pro- 
gram establishing  8  new  medical  schools 
in  veterans'  hospitals  across  the  Nation. 
Another  new  act  will  vastly  improve  the 
entire  VA  medical  care  system,  by  per- 
mitting veterans  with  nonservice  con- 
nected medical  problems  to  be  treated 
as  outpatients.  Some  fsunilles  of  perma- 
nently-disabled veterans  or  their  sur- 
vivors can  also  now  receive  medical  care. 
Environmental  Protection  was  given 
high  priority  in  this  Congress.  Clean  air 
and  water  and  the  conservation  of  re- 
sources and  wildlife  have  been  some  of 
our  chief  concerns.  The  Water  Quality 
Standards  Act  provides  $24.6  billion  to 
clean  up  our  waters.  The  goal  of  this 
bill— the  most  far-reaching  anti-pollu- 
tion bill  ever  passed— is  to  end  all  dis- 
charges of  pollutants  into  navigable 
waters  by  1985. 

Among  other  significant  environ- 
mental protection  bills  passed  was  the 
Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  and 
extension  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  also  fo- 
cused on  consumer  protection.  Already 
enacted  are  truth  in  lending,  whole- 
some meat  and  poultry,  truth  In  pack- 
aging, fair  credit  reporting,  and  auto, 
tire  and  toy  safety  mesisures. 

This  Congress  has  expanded  this  rec- 
ord by  passing:  The  Flammable  Fabrics 
Amendments,  to  require  that  products 
meet  stringent  anti-fire  requirements; 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  set 
up  a  new  agency  to  fix  safety  standards 
and  remove  unsafe  products  from  dis- 
tribution; and  a  bill  to  fix  minimum 
standards  for  bumpers  to  reduce  dam- 
age in  low-speed  auto  colllsioivs. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  which 
I  Introduced  and  helped  steer  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress would  extend  the  right  to  vote  to 
18-year-olds  and  end  discrimination 
based  on  sex. 

The  18-year-old  vote  amendment  per- 
mits citizens  over  18  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions and  it  was  quickly  ratified  by  the 
St8t«5.  Because  of  it,  11  million  more 
Voters  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions this  year. 

The  Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amend- 
ment was  long  overdue,  for  many  distinc- 


tions based  on  sex  still  exist  in  law.  For 
example,  28  States  pr<*lbtt  women  from 
working  In  certain  occupations,  and  In 
some  communities  there  stUl  exist  dual 
pay  schedules  for  men  and  women  public 
school  teachers.  Twenty -one  States  have 
already  ratified  the  amendment;  38  are 
required. 

Economic  problems  hav»  also  troubled 
Congress  greatly.  Since  January  19W, 
unemi^oyment  In  the  United  States  has 
climbed  to  over  5V^  percent.  The  1969 
dollar  has  lost  12%  cents  in  value.  The 
number  of  Americans  on  welfare  has 
doubled.  Business  is  off,  profits  are 
down  and  Goremment  tax  reven\ies  have 
dropped  sharply.  Ttie  Federal  budget 
continues  to  show  record  deficits. 

So  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  this  Con- 
gress was  to  help  put  people  back  to 
work.  We  passed  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  of  1971,  providing  $2  billion 
to  create  170,000  jobe  in  the  pidsllc  see- 
tor.  Unfortunately,  the  President  vetoed 
this  bill.  We  then  passed  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  authorizing  $2^4  bil- 
lion for  transitional  public  service  Jobs 
and  special  employment  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  also  eannarked  $275  million 
for  additional  unemployment  benefits 
and  allowances. 

Congress  also  extended  the  President's 
authority  to  establish  controls  on  prices, 
rents,  wages,  and  salaries;  increased  the 
personal  income  tax  exemption  per  tax- 
payer and  dependent  to  $675;  and  came 
to  the  aid  of  small  businesses  by  increas- 
ing the  amounts  of  Federal  loans  and 
guarantees. 

Finally,  Congress  acted  to  hold  down 
record  budget  deficits  by  cutting  the  fat 
out  of  the  administration's  budgets, 
while  seeking  to  meet  the  Nation's  vital 
needs.  During  the  past  3  years.  Congress 
has  cut  a  total  of  $141/2  billion  fn»n  the 
administration's  appropriations  re- 
quests— and  the  total  appropriations 
this  year  will  again  be  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  Coagress 
has  compiled  an  outstanding  record. 
However,  when  the  93d  Consrees  con- 
venes in  January,  the  problems  facing 
our  Nation  will  still  be  with  us,  for  there 
are  no  instant  solutions  or  ovonicht 
cures.  But  we  will  be  building  on  a  solid 
foundation  laid  down  during  the  past  2 
years,  ajid  I  pledge  my  continuing  efforts 
to  work  for  the  goals  all  Americans 
share — a  strong  and  free,  a  just  and 
prosperous  Nation  in  a  wosid  of  peace. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
POSTAL  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gmitle- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wiixum  D. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  ford.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Educational 
and  Cultural  Postal  Amendments  of  1972, 
a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Postal  Jle- 
organizatlon  Act  of  1970  to  give  propor 
weight  to  the  role  of  the  Postal  Service  in 
distributing  informational,  educational 
and  cultural  materials. 

I  am  submitting  this  bill  today  so  that 
it  may  be  circulated  and  discussed  dauring 
the  balance  of  this  year  prior  to  its  rein- 


troductlon  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress.  I  would  particularly  welcome 
comments  by  library  and  educational  or- 
ganizations since  they  would  boxeflt 
significantly  by  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. As  we  all  know,  these  types  of  or- 
ganizations have  been  subjected  to  ex- 
trenw  financial  pressures  during  the  past 
few  years.  Inchidlng  the  repeated  vetoing 
of  Federal  education  appropriations  by 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

We  have  now  had  2  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
including  one  lengthy  rate  proceeding 
and  the  institution  of  the  new  and  higher 
schedule  of  rates,  effective  July  6,  1972. 
We  have  also  had  extensive  hearings  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
Oflloe  and  Civil  Service  Committee  by 
the  Postal  Service  and  various  classes  of 
mall  users. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  fears  of  the 
House  were  justified  that  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  might  seva«ly  inhibit 
the  distribution  of  information,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  materials  through  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  House  Bill  had  various  safeguards 
in  it  and.  In  some  cases  such  as  library 
materials  and  books,  reserved  to  the  Con- 
gress the  policy  question  of  setting  rates 
on  such  materials  rather  than  leaving 
it  to  a  Postal  Rate  Commission.  This 
safeguard  was  lost  in  the  Bill  agreed  to  in 
conference,  although  it  was  perfectly 
clear  In  the  legislative  history  that  Con- 
gress wished  to  call  particularly  to  the 
attention  of  the  Rate  Commission  the 
pubUe  interest  natiire  of  the  rates  which 
the  Congress  had  traditionally  estab- 
lished. 

It  is  also  evident  that  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion which  were  suiasequently  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  Rate  Commission  specifically 
rejected  this  congressional  concern.  The 
Commission  interpreted  the  statute  to 
require  consideraiion  only  of  strictly 
economic  considerations. 

Therefore,  It  seems  clear  that  Congress 
will  need  to  ammd  the  statute  to  make 
its  concern  about  the  role  of  the  Postal 
Service  in  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tional, educational  and  cultural  mate- 
rials binding  on  the  executive  branch. 
My  bill  does  this  in  the  following  ways: 
First.  It  writes  Into  the  statute  a  new 
specific  requirement  that  the  Commis- 
sion take  into  accoimt  in  recommending 
rates  the  following  criterion :  "the  educa- 
tional, cultural,  scientific  and  informa- 
tional value  to  the  recipient  of  mail 
materials": 

Second.  It  provides  that  the  transi- 
tional period  for  increasing  rates  on 
second  class  periodicals  and  newspapers 
and  books,  educational  films  and  other 
educational  cultural  materials  be  ex- 
tended from  5  years  to  10  years. 

Third.  It  provides  that  increases  in 
rates  for  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
books,  educational  films  and  other 
educational  and  cultural  materials 
should  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  rates 
put  into  effect  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors on  July  6.  1972; 

Fourth.  It  limits  the  increase  in  rates 
for  small  magarinfiw  and  newspapers  by 
providing  that  the  first  250,000  pieces  of 


each  issue  of  such  publications  shall  not 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  rates  otherwise 
In  effect,  and 

Fifth.  It  provides  that  the  transitional 
period  which  is  10  years  for  some  types 
of  mail  and  5  years  for  others  shall 
be  guaranteed  as  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  and  not  subject  to  cancella- 
tion by  action  of  the  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  submitting  appro- 
priation requests  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  text  of  my  proposal  into  the 
Rkcord  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  its  provisions  carefiilly.  Only  t)y 
enacting  legislation  such  as  this  can  we 
insure  that  the  widespread  distribution 
of  educational  and  cultural  materials 
will  be  safeguarded. 

llw  text  of  the  Educational  and  Cxtk- 
tural     Postal     Amendments     of     1972 
follows: 
A  bUI  to  amead  tltto  38,  UnltMl  StAUs  Ooda, 

with  reapect  to  tbe  wn»n/ring  of  the  oott 

at  mailing  certain  tn»tt«r  rree  c^  poet*^  or 

at  reduced  rates  of  f>ostage.  and  for  otb*r 

purpoaes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congreta  OMetnbletf,  Ttiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Educational  and 
Cultural  Postal  Amendments  of  1972". 

8xc.  a.  That  (a)  section  3036  of  title  39. 
United  States  CTode,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)'  immediately  before 
"If  the  rate*  of  postage  for  any  class  of  maU 
or  iUnd  of  mailer"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "with  annual  Increases 
as  nearly  equal  as  practloable.  so  that — "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with  annual  In- 
creases as  nearly  equal  as  practicable  for 
mall  iinder  former  sections  4431,  4422.  and 
44Sa  and  with  biennial  Increases  (after  1073) 
as  nearly  equal  as  practicable  for  m.all  under 
former  sections  4868.  4899  and  44M  so 
that — "; 

(8)  by  Inserting  "(and  the  ninth  year  In 
the  case  of  maU  under  former  section  4SS8) " 
Immediately  after  "tenth  year"  in  paragraph 
(1); 

(4)  by  deleting  "4S8»"  and  "48M(a)"  Ui 
paragraph  (3); 

(6>  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  deleting  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
of  the  period  a  semloolon  and  the  word  "and*, 
and  a<bllng  Immediately  belov  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph  (3) ; 

"(3)  the  rates  for  maU  under  section  4359 
and  4a64(a)  shall  be  equal,  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  ninth  year  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  first  rate  decision  ^pUca- 
ble  to  that  claas  or  kind,  to  the  rates  that 
would  have  been  In  effect  for  such  maU.  if 
this  sutoeectlon   had   not   been  enacted."; 

(6)  by  adding  Immediately  after  "unless  he 
flies  annually  with  the  Postal  Semce  a  writ- 
ten request  for  permission  to  mall  matter  at 
such  rates."  the  following  new  sentence: 
■  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  rates  established  by  the  Postal  aerv- 
Ice  for  the  first  360,000  pieces  of  each  Imuc 
of  a  publication  of  a  class  or  kind  authortaed 
to  be  mailed  under  former  sections  4358  and 
4359  of  this  title  shall  not  esoeed  6S^  per- 
cent of  the  otherwise  applicable  temporary 
or  permanent  rate  then  In  effect.":  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  foUowlng  new  subaactiona: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  revenues  received  from 
ratee  for  mall  under  fcnroer  section  4358 
shall  not  exceed  60  pwr  oentom  of  the  amount 
that  would  otherwise  be  reoelved  from  any 
increase  In  rates  for  such  classes  required 
by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  after  July 
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S,  1073,  If  tbU  subMctlon  (b)  had  not  been 
enactwl. 

"(c»  Notwltlutandlng  any  other  pTOTl»lon 
of  this  title,  the  revenues  received  from  rates 
for  mall  luuler  former  section  43(8  and  46M 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amo\int  that  would  otherwise  be  received 
ftom  any  increaae  In  rates  for  such  claaMS 
eetabtixhed  tn  any  proceeding  under  the 
prorUlons  of  this  chapter  instituted  after 
July  0.  I9n.  \f  this  subparagraph  (c)  had 
not  been  enacted.". 

(bi  The  changes  In  existing  law  made  by 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  such 
date  (not  later  than  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  by  the  TJnlted 
State*  Postal  Servloe,  as  the  Postal  Service 
shall  determine. 

Sac.  3.  Section  3401  of  title  S9.  tmited 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(11  by  deleting  In  subsection  (b)(1) 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Postal  Service  the  following  amounta:" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year,  shall  credit  to  the  Postal  Service 
Fund,  out  of  any  money*  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  following 
amounts:": 

(2)  by  deletmg  in  subsection  (b>(lHA) 
•1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1974"'; 
and 

(3)  by  aoaendlng  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  foUowe:  "(o)  At  the  beginning  of  each 
flsc&l  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  credit  to  the  Postal  Serrloe  Fund,  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Postal  Service  annually  to  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  revenue 
the  Postal  Service  would  have  received  if 
sections  3217.  3403-3406,  and  3626  of  this 
title  and  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act 
of  1955  had  not  been  Miaoted  and  the  esti- 
mated revenues  to  be  reoelwd  on  mall  ear- 
ned under  such  sections  and  Act.  Determin- 
ates by  the  Postal  Service  under  this  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  subject  to  verlfleatlon 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.". 

Sxc.  4.  Section  3622  of  Utle  30,  United 
States  CTode,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  renumbering  subsection  "(8)"  as 
'(9)"  and  Inserting  a  new  subsection  "(8)" 
as  follows:  "(8)  The  educational,  cultural, 
scientific  and  informational  value  to  the  re- 
cipient of  mailed  materials;  and". 


A  GREAT  CONGRESS  FOR  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlasourl  <Mr.  Rawdall)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vet- 
erans of  the  wars  to  which  our  country 
has  been  Involved,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, ranking  high  among  the  most  im- 
portant citizens  of  this  Nation.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  foregone  their  own 
personal  ambitions,  sacrificed  normal 
family  relationships,  and  suffered  finan- 
cial hardshipB  when  our  coimtry  most 
needed  them  to  fight  our  wars,  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  this  Nation  and 
that  of  the  free  world.  A  significant  por- 
tion of  our  total  population  is  now  com- 
prised of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  Korean  encounter,  and  World  War 
II.  Most  unfortunately,  the  ranks  of 
World  War  I  veterans  are  now  diminish- 
ing. Very  few  Spanish -American  War 
veterans  remain.  But  whatever  name  is 
attached  to  the  conflict  where  they  were 
involved,  the  men  who  wore  the  uni- 


forms of  our  armed  services  should  be 
our  mo«t  honored  citizens. 

Bach  year  near  Veterans  Day  I  make 
a  report  to  the  veterans  residing  In  Mis- 
souri's Fourth  Congressional  District  on 
the  manner  In  which  the  year's  congres- 
sional session  has  responded  to  their 
needs.  In  the  Interest  of  brevity  the 
items  treated  in  my  report  are  in  con- 
densed form.  Those  who  may  read  this 
report  are  invited  to  write  to  our  Wash- 
ington ofBce  for  additional  information 
on  those  subjects  that  may  be  of  special 
interest.  This  year  I  report  on  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 
I.  NON-sxavici-coNNwrrxD  pension  aATxs  and 

INCOMI  LUCTATION  PEOV1S10N8  UBXaAUZXB 

This  law.  Public  Law  92-198,  provides 
an  average  cost-of-Uvlnj;  increase  of  ap- 
proximately  6.5  percent  in  non-servlce- 
connected  pension  rates  payable  to  ap- 
proximately 1.6  million  veterans  and 
widows,  and  prevoits  such  pensioners 
from  losing  any  of  their  VA  penaion 
because  of  the  1971  increases  in  their  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

The  law  applies  only  to  Boclal  security 
payments  received  by  a  pensioner  in  his 
own  behalf. 

Maximum  annual  income  limitations 
for  nonservice-connected  pensions  are 
increased  by  the  new  law  to  $2,600  for 
single  pensioners  and  $3,800  for  pen- 
sioners with  dependents. 

The  law  also  establishes  a  new  formula 
for  payment  of  pensions  which  will  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  veterans 
and  widows. 

a.  VA  TO   JLOMUrUEnt  ckmxtzries 

Congress  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  bill  which  clears  up  the  trouble^ 
some  subject  of  national  cemeteries  and 
veterans  burial  rights  by  transferring 
responsibility  for  all  national  cemeteries, 
except  Arlington,  to  a  new  National 
Cemeteries  System  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  bill  also  provides 
a  new  $800  burial  benefit  payable  upon 
the  death  of  any  veteran  who  dies  as  a 
result  of  servioe-conneeted  causes.  It 
further  directs  the  VA  to  study  and  pro- 
vide for  the  burial  of  an  imknown  Viet- 
nam war  soldier. 

3.    BATS    OF   OdCPeNSATTON    INCKKASKS   TOl 
SmVICX-OOKMIXTrKD    DISASLZD    WTERAlfB 

Increases  In  service-connected  com- 
pensation rates  for  approximately  2,100,- 
000  veterans  by  about  10  percent  were 
efHected  by  Public  Law  92-328. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  compensation 
rates  and/or  statutory  awards  to  which 
the  veteran  may  be  entitled,  dependency 
allowances  are  payable  to  veterans  who 
are  rated  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
disabled.  Those  with  greater  disabilities 
are  paid  in  an  amoimt  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  specified  as  the  de- 
gree of  disability  bears  to  total  disability. 

Other  tocreases  provided  by  the  bill 
include:  a.  a  $150  per  armum  clothing 
allowance  for  those  who  wear  a  prosthet- 
ic appliance  or  other  devices  which  tend 
to  wear  out  clothes;  b.  reijeals  the  law 
reducing  by  50  percent  the  amount  pay- 
aWe  to  a  single  veteran  when  in  a  VA 
hospital.  Previously  funds  withheld  were 
paid  to  the  veteran  In  a  lump  sum  upon 
hie  release  or  discharge  from  the  medi- 
cal facility:  c.  provides  for  payment  ot 


compensation  to  veterans  incurring  dU- 
ablllty  during  a  period  of  military  service 
other  than  warUme  at  the  same  rate  as 
for  wartime — rather  than  at  80  percent 
of  the  wartime  rate. 

4.    DKPUnXMCT    AA»   OrvKKNirT    fATUXNTS 
UXBLIUZB) 

Public  Law  92-197  provides  for  a  cost- 
of-Uvlng  increase  amounting  to  about 
10  percent  for  widows,  5  percent  for 
chlldrea.  and  about  6.6  percent  for 
parents  of  veterans  who  died  as  a  result 
of  service-incurred  disabilities. 

The  law  also  increases  the  annual 
income  limitation. 

5.    AODrrtONAL   IMSURAMCS   CAN   BS    PTmCHASSD 

wrrH  AccBvxD  vmamnos 

Previously,  a  veteran  could  use  divi- 
dends to  pay  premiums,  and  could  not 
purchase  more  than  $10,000  in  National 
Service  Life  Insurance.  Public  Law  92- 
188  allows  a  veteran  to  purchase  more 
N8LI  insurance  with  his  dividends,  with- 
out proof  of  good  health. 

The  $10,000  insuranee  limitation  does 
not  apply  to  the  additional,  paid  up 
insurance. 

6.  NA-noNAi.  snvicc  uane  iNsnnuNci  can  now 

BB    CONVmTZO    TO    TKC    MUUIVUO    UTK    PLAN 

Under  the  proTislons  of  Public  Law 
92-193,  insured  veterans  between  age  65 
and  age  70  may  no^  choose  modified  life 
plans.  '.V-V 

7.  wno    AkX    TOTTST   SMCnciAKIXS?    NXW    LAW 

CLXABS  VT  THT  CONTTTBIOW 

In  the  past.  If  a  veteran  died  without 
designating  a  beneficiary,  it  was  up  to 
the  State  law  to  decide  who  were  legal 
spouses  and  children.  Since  th^  laws  are 
different  to  some  States,  the  result  was  a 
lack  of  uniformity  to  the  disbursement. 
Public  Law  92r-185  defines  the  terms 
widow  and  widower  to  mean  a  person 
who  is  the  lawful  spouse  of  the  insured 
at  the  time  of  death,  and  also  provides 
that  adopted  children  can  qualify  for 
boiefits. 
8.  BILLS  AWArrnra  trk  paxsmnrr's  siGNATcn 

Veterans  Medical  Care  Act:  This  bill 
signiftcamtly  broadens  the  VA's  authority 
to  provide  outpatient  care  for  all  vet- 
erans. 

Hospitalization,  nurstog  care,  and  out- 
patient services  are  extended  to  wives  and 
children  of  permanently  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans  and  to  surviving 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  who 
died  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
causes. 

VA  Medical  School  Act:  A  pilot  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  States  to  establish 
eight  new  medical  schools  if  such  schools 
are  located,  to  proximity  to,  and  operated 
to  conjunction  with,  VA  medical  facili- 
ties. 

Vietnam  vets  "GI  bill":  This  measure 
provides  long  overdue  tocreases  to 
monthly  educational  aUowances  for  vet- 
erans pursutog  educational  and  training 
under  the  GI  bill.  Educational  allowance 
rates  are  raised  25.7  percent  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  allowances  in- 
creased by  48  precent.  For  example,  a 
veteran  without  dependents  will  now  re- 
ceive $220  a  month  instead  of  $175.  This 
bill  also  authorizes  advance  payment  for 
veterans  gotog  to  school. 

WlTGs,  widows,  and  children  noy.  taX' 
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titled  to  educational  benefits  will  be  able 
to  apply  them  to  correspondence  courses 
or  to  apprentice  and  on-Job  tratolng 
programs. 

S.  BILLS  PASSXO  BT   TRX    HOXTBB,   AWATTINO 
BXNATB  ACTION 

Nurstog  home  care:  This  bill  author- 
izes transfer  of  a  veteran  hospitalized  un- 
der VA  auspices  for  a  non-service-am- 
nected  condition  and  who  has  received 
maximum  benefit  from  such  hospitaliza- 
tion, to  a  public  or  private  nurstog  home 
lor  care  at  Federal  expense. 

Drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation: 
Veterans'  Admtolstration  fEWJilities  are 
authorized  for  the  conftoement,  care, 
protectiwi,  and  treatment  of  any  mem-« 
ber  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  veteran. 

Insurance  for  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves: Full-time  coverage  is  provided 
under  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance program — SGLI — for  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  assigned  to  units 
or  positions  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  perform  activity  for  tratotog, 
and  who  each  year  are  scheduled  to  j)er- 
form  12  periods  of  toactlve  duty  training 
creditable  for  retirement  purpose.  This 
eligibility  is  also  extended  to  members  of 
the  Retired  Reserve  under  60  years  of 
age  who  have  completed  20  years  of  satis- 
factory service. 

Veterans  Group  Life  Insurance:  Pro- 
vides for  automatic  conversion  of  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  policies 
in  force  after  separation  or  release,  to  a 
nonrenewable  nonpartclpattog — no  divi- 
dends— 5-year  term  policy. 


McGOVERNS  PROPOSAL  EXAMINED 
AND  EVALUATED 

The  SPBLAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FoHD)  is  recognized  for  10  mtoutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  10  Senator  Giorgk  McGovxrn 
outltoed  for  the  American  people  his  pro- 
posal for  ending  UB.  tovolvement  to 
Vietnam  and  bringing  back  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  McGoviRiT's  proposal  has 
been  examtoed  and  evaluated  by  the  De- 
troit News  in  an  editorial  October  12  and 
by  columnist  Crosby  Noyes  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  toclude  both  of  these 
commentaries  to  the  Rkcord  at  this 
potot: 

BLtTXPSINT    POB    BUKBXNDKR McQOVBaN'S 

"PKACB" 

The  raving  demagog  quickly  reveals  him- 
self for  what  he  Is;  the  world  can  cope  with 
him  But  Ood  save  us  from  the  demagog  who 
speaks  In  professorial  tones. 

Sen.  Oe<»ge  McOovern  spent  a  half  hour 
on  TV  this  week  begging  Hanoi  to  wait  for 
him  to  be  elected  so  he  can  give  the  Com- 
munists an  unqualified  victory  In  South  Viet- 
nam. In  the  course  of  this  plea  he  quietly 
delivered  some  of  the  more  preposterous 
assertions  and  flagrant  distortions  of  this 
or  any  presidential  cam.palgn. 

In  his  nationwide  TV  address  on  Vietnam. 
McOovern  told  the  American  people: 

One,  that  he  has  "publicly  oppoeed  this 
war  for  nine  years." 

The  truth  Is  that  Oeorge  McOovern  eight 
years  ago  voted  for  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution, thus  supporting  former  President 
Johnson's  sharply  Increased  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  Subsequently,  McOovern  voted  to 


kill  an  amendment  to  repeal  that  resolution, 
and  on  numerous  oocastons  he  voted  for 
funds  to  continue  the  war.  Five  years  ago. 
h«  was  denying  that  he  wanted  unilateral 
withdrawal.  Only  In  1990,  after  a  Republican 
presldant  had  taken  office,  did  McOovern 
start  ^■^V:«"g  about  total  and  unilateral  with- 
drawal. 

Two,  that  all  the  blood  shed  by  American 
men  in  Vietnam  has  been  shed  In  an  im- 
moral cause  contrary  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
American  people. 

MoOovem  referred,  as  he  does  at  every 
opportunity,  to  his  servloe  In  World  War  II 
as  a  bomber  pUot.  Dropping  bombs  In  that 
war  was  aU  right,  he  said,  because  he  was 
fighting  tyrazmy.  In  other  words,  it  was  right 
to  regard  German  aggression  and  oppression 
as  tyrannical;  but  when  the  Communists  in 
Indochina  slaughter  Innocent  people  and  try 
to  seize  non-Communist  governments,  there's 
really  nothing  for  us  to  be  concerned  about. 
The  senator  seems  to  have  different  sets  of 
morals  for  different  times  and  places  and 
peoples.  As  we  see  It,  tyranny  Is  tyranny 
whether  practiced  In  1940  or  1972,  whether 
In  Germany  or  Vietnam. 

Three,  that  we  can  give  up  all  our  mUl- 
tary  advantages,  crawl  to  Hanoi  on  hands 
and  knees,  and  stUl  expect  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory settlement. 

After  ceasing  the  bombing  and  suspend- 
ing aU  other  action  against  the  Communists 
In  Indochina,  after  ending  the  shipments  of 
supplies,  after  withdrawing  moet  of  our 
forces,  McOovern  would  then  tell  the  enemy; 
"See  now,  we've  shown  our  good  faith — now 
you  show  yours."  Presumably,  we  would  get 
our  POW's  back,  and  the  Vietnamese  would 
be  free  to  work  out,  If  they  wished,  a  coali- 
tion government. 

But  If  we  had  already  granted  the  Com- 
munists everything  they  could  want,  what 
Incentive  would  they  have  to  grant  us  any- 
thing? How  could  any  fair  stability  be 
achieved  and  maintained  if  we  withdrew  our 
aid  from  non-Oommunlst  peoples  while  the 
Soviets  and  Red  Chinese  continued  to  fur- 
nish supplies  and  equipment  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors?  Why  should  the  Commu- 
nists agree  to  form  a  coalition  government 
when  they  would  be  free  to  form  a  wholly 
Communist  one?  There  Is  nothing  In  the  long 
history  of  negotiation  with  Communists  to 
suggest  that  abject  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  any  confrontation  with  them  produces 
anything  but  further  woe. 

We  all  reoognlne  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  has  not  been  a  model  of 
democracy;  that  our  bombs  have  sometimes 
gone  astray;  that  war  Is  wearying  and  ugly. 
But  most  of  us  also  recognize  that  an  im- 
perfect democratic  government  Is  better  than 
one  Imposed  by  Communists  by  force;  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  can  help 
brlxig  a  negotiated  settlement;  that  we  can- 
not depend  on  90-day  maglo  to  end  wars 
that  have  resisted  the  beet  efforts  of  four 
presidents.  And  surely  most  people  recognize 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  exerted — and  la  now 
exerting — ^heroic  efforts  to  close  down  the 
war  which  he  Inherited. 

Instead  of  bringing  early  settlement  of  the 
war,  the  demagogic  speech  by  Sen.  McOovern 
this  week  oould  hinder  current  efforts  to- 
ward an  early  settlement.  For  he  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  give  Hanoi  more  than 
It  can  get  from  Mr.  Nixon,  more  even  than 
Hanoi  has  demanded  as  its  peace  prloe.  If 
the  Commimists  thought  McOovern  had  a 
chance  of  getting  elected,  why  would  they 
settle  now? 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  for  Oeorge  McOovern  to 
be  reminded  of  his  own  words  In  1064: 

"I  would  hope  we  could  take  the  Viet- 
namese Issue  out  of  partisan  poUtlcs  and 
consider  It  from  the  standpoint  of  what  Is 
best  for  our  country  and  what  wIU  make  the 
most  likely  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace." 


Ths  Bankbttptct  om  McOovBut's  Fobmui,a 
(By  Crosby  B,  Noyes) 
Before  his  speech  on  Vietnam  the  otbsr 
night,  Oeorge  McOovern  is  reported  to  have 
predicted  that  anyone  who  listened  to  It 
"wUl  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  foe 
preaiaent."  Which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  McOovern  is  m  for  something  ot  a 
dlsappomtment. 

It  was  billed  as  a  "presidential  speech"  In 
which  the  candidate  spelled  out  in  confidant 
detail  the  orders  that  he  protKwed  to  Issue, 
come  next  January.  But  that  any  president— 
or  any  candidate  who  thought  that  he  had  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  become  president — 
would  lay  out  such  a  blueprint  for  surrender 
and  betrayal  is  almost  Inconceivable. 

Yet  Oeorge  McOovern  speUed  it  out  all 
right,  adding  little  except  renewed  emphasis 
to  what  he  has  been  saying  for  a  long  time. 
His  "peace  plan,"  as  before,  boUs  down  to 
the  rapid  puUout  of  all  remaining  forces  In 
Indochina  and  the  Immediate  cut-off  of  all 
miutary  supplies  fratn  South  Vietnam. 

After  the  South  Vietnamese  have  thus 
been  rendered  moapable  of  defending  them- 
selves, they  and  their  Communist  enemies 
would  be  encouraged  to  "work  out  a  settle- 
ment" between  themselves.  MoOoveni 
nourishes  the  Illusion  that  a  settlement  un- 
der these  conditions  might  be  something  less 
than  an  outright  Communist  military  take- 
over in  the  South.  But  few.  especially  la 
South  Vietnam,  would  share  that  pious  hope. 
The  problem  of  the  war  prtsonen  con- 
tinues to  give  soms  trouble.  McGovem  ap- 
parently Is  banking  on  the  thought  that 
after  the  surrender  is  accompllahed,  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  have  no  further  use 
for  their  American  captives.  Instead  of  him- 
self, he  Is  now  proposing  to  send  Sargent 
Shrlver  to  Hanoi  to  beg  for  their  release,  or, 
as  he  put  It,  "to  speed  the  arrangements"  for 
thetr  return. 

But  If  that  doesn't  work,  the  senator  la 
keeping  a  most  un-McOovemllke  threat  up 
his  sleeve.  The  bases  In  TTialland  and  the 
fleet  off  Vietnam  will  not  be  withdrawn 
until  the  prisoners  sire  home,  the  Implication 
being  that  if  the  men  are  not  rettirned,  w« 
may  have  a  whole  new  war  on  our  hands. 
How  this  would  secure  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  is  not  explained. 

As  for  the  rest  of  It,  McGovern's  Inflated 
rhetoric,  his  Incredible  distortions  of  what 
has  happened  In  Vietnam  over  the  last  26 
years  and  his  version  of  who  Is  doing  what  to 
whom  will  do  nothing  to  repair  the  senator's 
frayed  credibility  among  the  electorate.  His 
speech  was  directed  exclusively,  It  would 
seem,  to  the  converted  who  believe  as  he  does 
that  a  Communist  victory  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  m  the  highest  Interests  of  the  UiUted 
States. 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  have 
reached  the  stage  of  demanding  an  end  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  oc  any  terms,  including  the 
disgraceful  sellout  that  McOovern  is  propos- 
ing. But  there  are  very  few,  one  suspects,  who 
wUl  buy  the  tortured  rationale  by  which  Mo- 
Oovem tries  to  Justify  the  betrayal  of  our 
commitment  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  American  people  are  not  so  Idiotic 
as  to  believe  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
been  fought  to  preserve  the  jxjwer  of  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu,  no  matter  how  many  times  Mc- 
Oovern says  so.  They  also  know  that  it  Is 
not  being  fought  against  "a  tiny  band  of 
peasant  guerrillas  In  the  Jungle  of  little  Viet- 
nam." 

For  all  the  talk  about  "oorrupt  dlctatcw- 
shlps,"  the  majority  of  Americans  realize 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  an  effort  by  IS 
mUllon  South  Vietnamese  to  datend  them- 
selves against  an  aggression  as  fiAgrant,  as 
ruthless  and  as  Implacable  as  any  in  history. 
They  are  well  aware  that  what  McOovern  is 
proposing  would  deny  these  people  their 
means  of  self-defense  and  deliver  them  over 
to  their  enemies,  "niey  do  not  agree  that  this 
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would  be  tbe  moral  antf  rlghteotu  solution  to 
the  VletnAoa  conflict  that  the  senator  pre* 
tfends  It  la. 

So  It  la  quite  possible  that  the  w»r  Laaue, 
on  which  McOovern  apparently  U  pinning 
hu  remaining  hopea  for  election,  may  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  duds 
in  the  Democratic  arsenal.  After  all,  Mc- 
Govern's  stand  en  the  war  haa  been  known 
for  a  very  Icng  time.  It  has  always  been  a 
major  theme  id  his  campaign,  and  also  quite 
possible  a  major  factor  In  bis  dismal  stand* 
ixtg  in  the  polls. 

For  the  simple  fact  Is  that  these  same  polls 
show  that  the  majority  of  Anaerlcans  approve 
of  President  Nixon's  elTorta  to  end  the  war 
through  negotiation,  while  continuing  es- 
sential support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
.As  an  alternative  to  surrender  and  sellout, 
that  is  the  covirae  which  most  people  would 
normally  prefer. 


THE  HONORABLE  WAYNE  ASPINALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  McKivirr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKEVrrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  I  heard  a  story  in  Colorado  of 
how  a  certain  prominent  member  of  my 
party — I  will  not  identify  him — was  asked 
whether  he  would  campxalgn  against  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee.  The  way  the  story 
goes,  the  gentleman  said:  "Campaign 
against  Watne?  Heck,  if  I  lived  in  his 
district.  I  would  vote  for  him." 

I  think  this  story  helps  explain  how 
Coloradans  feel  about  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Wayne  Asfinall. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
on  the  Interior  Committee  in  my  first 
term  in  Congress.  The  chairman's  advice 
and  counsel,  his  leadership  and  guidance 
have  been  of  considerable  value  to  me, 
and  I  know  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  feel  the  same  way  about  the  chair- 
man. 

But  beyond  this,  his  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  his  State  will  be  missed.  The 
State  of  Colorado  has  indeed  been  for- 
tunate to  have  one  of  its  representatives 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
a  committee  that  is  vital  to  the  State  of 
Colorado.  As  a  fellow  Coloradan,  I  would 
like  to  say  simply,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  also  wish  you  and  your  lovely  wife 
Essie  many  long  and  happy  years  and 
do  not  be  surprised  if  many  of  us  con- 
tinue to  turn  to  you  for  counsel  cmd 
advice. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
LEN  B.  JORDAN 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho,  'Mr.  McClure)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
this  to  be  said  about  Lzm  JoROAn:  He 
stands  at  the  fore  of  a  long  line  of  great 
and  beloved  Idahoans,  and  he  will  be 
long  remembered  in  the  West  as  one  of 
the  last  rugged  individualists  on  that 
vanishing  frontier. 

As  the  92d  CoDgress  draws  to  a  close, 
I  feel  a  deep  and  personal  sense  of  loss 


over  the  approaching  end  of  Lin 
Jordan's  long  years  of  illustrious  public 
service.  In  reflecting  over  the  years  I  can 
honestly  say  that  no  other  man  so  con- 
sistently affected  my  own  thinking,  and 
I  dare  say  thousands  of  other  Idahoans 
have  been  similarly  affected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  first  Interest  In 
politics  goes  back  to  working  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Lin  Jordan  as  Governor  of  Idaho. 
And  I  will  never  forget  caie  particular 
achievement  that  still  stands  as  the  most 
astonishing  budgetary  feat  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  As  Qovemor,  Lin  actioally  re- 
duced the  State's  welfare  budget  while 
simultaneously  increasing  welfare  pay- 
ments. It  was  not  done  with  mirrors,  and 
he  did  not  resort  to  the  kind  of  sc^shistl- 
cated  trickery  we  are  accustomed  to  to- 
day. He  did  it  simply  by  applying  plain, 
old-fashioned   administrative  eflQclency. 

Having  first-hand  knowledge  of  such 
unheard  of  £iccomplishments  as  this  and 
knowing  I  had  played  even  a  small  role 
in  his  election,  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression en  me.  It  was  the  kind  of  civics 
lesson  that  transcends  the  classroom. 

With  Lin  Jordan,  all  things  have 
seemed  possible.  In  1933,  he  moved  his 
family  to  a  new  home  on  a  remote  reach 
of  the  Snake  River  below  Hell's  Canyon. 
The  family  lived  in  an  old  stone  ranch 
house  which  Lin  rebuilt  with  his  own 
hands. 

Jordan  sheep  grazed  over  this  moun- 
tainous terrain  while  Lin  acted  as  a 
working  ccaiservatiMiist,  taking  care  of 
the  range,  his  pack  strings  carrying  fish 
from  the  canyon  to  restock  the  streams 
and  lakes  of  the  high  country. 

Later  on,  these  experiences  were  to 
make  him  the  Natl<m's  leading  authority 
on  natural  resources;  as  Oovemor,  pro- 
moting cooperation  am<Hig  Northwestern 
States  in  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  in  the  Snake- 
Columbia  basin ;  as  head  of  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion negotiating  with  Canada  on  agree- 
ments for  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  Columbia  Basin  Treaty,  and  Libby 
Dam;  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  where  his  knowl- 
edge in  the  fields  of  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation would  bring  him  an  Influence 
seldom  matched  by  legislators  frcHn  a 
small  State. 

Lin  Jordan  brought  to  the  Senate  the 
sort  of  independence  one  would  expect 
from  someone  who  had  spent  so  much  of 
his  life  in  the  raw  wildemees  battling  the 
natural  elements.  But  most  of  all  he 
brought  integrity,  and  in  association  with 
his  longtime  friend,  John  Williams  of 
Delaware,  gave  the  Senate  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal conscience.  For,  If  there  is  one 
characteristic  Lin  Jordan  exemplifies 
above  and  beyond  all  others,  it  is  per- 
sonal integrity.  This  w£is  manifest  in  his 
refusal  to  prejudge  an  issue  on  the  basis 
of  political,  geographical,  or  other  pres- 
sures, and  to  thus  maintain  an  inde- 
pendence of  thought  that  permitted  at 
once  a  fiexibility  of  attitude  and  a  will- 
ingness to  examine  all  the  testimony,  pro 
and  con,  adduced  in  the  examination  of 
any  issue.  There  are  many  here  In  Wash- 
ington who  are  fully  aware  of  this  side  of 
Lin  Jordan. 

But  if  you  were  to  ask  the  Senator 
to  identify  the  one  single  factor  which 
played  the  most  important  role  In  shap- 


ing and  building  his  career,  he  would 
undoubtedly  and  quickly  give  credit  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Grace.  Grace  and  Ij;ij 
Jordan  are  two  of  the  beautiful  people 
who  grew  to  be  as  nearly  one  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  on  this  earth. 
Lin  paid  tribute  to  Grace  recently,  and 
the  warmth  of  their  relationship  shone 
through  his  words : 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  with  respect 
to  the  lovely  lady  I  married  almoet  48  years 
ago.  She  is  loyal,  patient,  with  a  mind  of 
her  own  and  a  career  of  her  own — whose 
record  of  accomplishment  is  far  more  Im- 
pressive than  my  own;  mother  of  three, 
grandmother  of  eight;  author  of  four  books, 
with  a  fifth  at  the  printer  awaiting  publica- 
tion. For  48  years  she  has  been  my  co-pliot 
and  counselor,  and  she  has  always  been  a 
great  sources  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  me. 

Prom  college  to  cowboy,  from  cowboy 
to  businessman,  from  businessman  to 
legislator,  from  legislator  to  statesman — 
and  now  to  retirement,  Lin  Jordan,  with 
Grace  still  at  his  side,  can  well  rest  on 
the  laurels  which  cc«ne  only  from  a  life 
of  purpose  and  contribution  to  mankind. 

Longfellow  said  that  the  light  a  man 
leaves  behind  him  lies  upon  the  paths  of 
men.  And  it  Is,  indeed,  true.  I  have  never 
known  a  finer  man  than  Lin  Jordan. 


"CONGRESS  IN  THE  YEAR  2000"— 
AN  ESSAY  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS  OP  INDIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradiuas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
publication  this  week  by  Ralph  Nader 
and  his  associates  of  the  book,  "Who 
Runs  Congress?"  and  the  individual  pro- 
files of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  together  with 
the  current  debate  in  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress concerning  the  relative  powers  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
with  respect  to  spending  are  two  devel- 
opments which  focus  attention  on  the 
role  of  Congress  in  oxu  constitutional 
system. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  take  the  liberty  of  today  addressing  my- 
self to  the  subject  of  "Congress  in  the 
Year  2000." 

I  must  explain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
discussing  this  question,  I  am  drawing 
largely  on  the  text  of  a  paper  of  that 
title  which  I  prepared  in  1969  for  a  book 
of  essays,  published  In  1971  by  Brazlller— 
in  paperback  in  1972  by  Prentice-Hall— 
and  entitled,  "TTie  Future  of  the  United 
States  Government:  Toward  the  Year 
2000,"  edited  by  Harvey  Perloff. 

My  own  contribution  to  this  volume 
was  to  set  forth  my  own  judgment  on 
two  questions:  First,  what  I  believed 
Congress  would  in  fact  be  like  in  the 
year  2000;  and  second,  what  I  believed 
Congress  ought  to  be  like  a  generation 
hence. 

CONGKESS    IN    THI    TXAX    2000 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  did  not  exist 
in  the  year  2000,  I  believe  it  would  be 
necessary  to  Invent  it.  For  there  are  cer- 
tain functions  essential  to  responsible 
and  effective  government  in  the  United 
States  which  can  be  carried  out  only  by 
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an  institution  with  the  attributes  of 
CJongress 

The  principal  fimctions  that,  I  believe, 
Congress  should — and  will — serve  three 
decades  from  now  are:  First,  to  act  as 
a  vehicle  of  representation  and  partici- 
pation; second,  to  help  formulate  public 
policy;  and  third,  to  monitor  its  adminis- 
tration. 

All  these  are  roles  which  Congress  to- 
day fills  to  greater  and  lesser  degree,  but, 
in  my  view,  each  will  be  still  more  indis- 
pensable to  effective,  democratic  govern- 
ment as  the  United  States  enters  the  21st 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  also  to  argue 
that,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
many,  certain  developments  over  the 
next  30  years  will  strengthen  rather  than 
erode  the  capacity  of  Congress  to  dis- 
charge these  three  principal  responsi- 
bilities. 

CONCRSSS   AS   VEHICLE    TOR   PARTICtPATIOM 

I  want  first  to  press  the  proposition 
that  Congress  should  have  a  cmtral  role 
in  making  widespread  participation  in 
Government  both  possible  and  important 
by  the  year  2000. 

Running  through  most  of  the  papers  In 
the  volume,  "The  Future  of  the  United 
States  Government;  Toward  the  Year 
2000"  are  certain  themes  about  the  fu- 
ture of  government  in  America;  less 
clear  distinctions  between  public  and 
private  activities,  a  higher  degree  of 
policymaking  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
more  decentralization  of  operation,  and 
a  relnvlgoratlon  of  loccd,  State,  and 
regional  govemmmt.  But  common  also 
to  many  of  these  essays  is  the  call  for 
increased  participation  by  the  citizen  in 
making  decisions  affecting  his  life. 

McGeorge  Bundy  sounded  this  partici- 
patory theme  in  1960  in  his  Godkin  Lec- 
tures at  Harvard: 

The  most  Important  element  of  all.  In  a 
modernized  theory  of  government  for  free- 
dom, may  be  the  reconciliation  of  strong  po- 
litical authority  with  elTectlve  and  widespread 
political  participation.  If  strong  government 
Is  to  be  government  for  freedom  ...  It  must 
be  reooncUed  with  the  dlfflcult  but  fertUe 
concept  of  "maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion"— to  follow  the  language  of  the  Pov- 
erty Law.  This  Idea  Is  dlfflcult  because  In  a 
mass  society  there  are  many  forces  that  sepa- 
rate the  authority  of  government  from  those 
whom  it  affects.  .  .  .  But  the  Idea  Is  also 
fertile  because  out  of  It  can  come  the  kind 
of  reconnectlon  between  government  and  the 
citizen  which  Is  Indispensable  to  both  free- 
dom and  democracy  In  our  age.* 

The  community  action  agencies  in  the 
antlpoverty  war,  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, the  move  to  decentralize  school 
systems,  student  demands  for  a  say  In 
running  the  universities,  the  black  power 
movement,  and  the  insistence  of  priests 
that  their  voices  be  heard  by  their  ec- 
clesiastical superiors — all  these  efforts, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  the  merits  of 
any  one  of  them,  are  contemporary  in- 
stances of  the  participatory  phenome- 
non.* Bundy's  admonltioii  for  today  I 
take  for  mine  for  the  year  2000,  and  I 
make  it  prediction  as  well :  We  shall  then 
both  require  and  have  a  strong  central 
govemm«it,  and  we  shall  both  need  and 
have  widespread  participation  by  the 
citizenry  In  the  decisions  ot  government. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TRX    INOnnOUAI.    LCOISUITOR    AND    CONORXSS    AS 
AN  IKSTlTTTTlOlf 

My  thesis  here  is  that  the  individual 
Senator  and  Congressman — and  Con- 
gress as  an  Institution — and  Ideally  situ- 
ated to  help  Insure  this  kind  of  participa- 
tion. There  are  three  reasons  for  this 
assertion : 

First.  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
representative  of  local  districts  or  States 
and  must  therefore  be  saislUve  to  local 
feelings  about  national  policy  and  its  ad- 
ministration. Our  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington in  effect  serve  as  links  between 
locally  perceived  needs  and  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  national  pol- 
icy. That  they  are  elected  rather  than 
appointed  is  of  course  fundamental  to 
their  ability  to  be  genuine  representa- 
tives. 

Second.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  national  legislators:  The  bills  they 
pass  ajpply  to  the  entire  country,  not  just 
their  own  areas.  The  kinds  of  issues  with 
which  American  Gijvemment  in  the  early 
21st  century  will  deal  will  surely  be  ones 
requiring  coherent  policies  for  an  entire 
naticai — although  many  of  them  will  re- 
quire implementation  on  a  local  or  re- 
gional bcisls. 

Third.  Senators  and  Congressmen  de- 
velop unusual  skill  as  brokers  aznong 
private  individuals  and  groups  and  offi- 
cials of  every  level  of  government — ^lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal.  Congressional 
politicians  are  nurtured  In  negotiation; 
they  swim  in  a  pluralistic  sea.  Bargain- 
ing among  disparate  forces  Is  their  nat- 
ural way  of  life.  Nor  does  the  erosion  of 
differences  between  public  and  private 
pose  any  great  dilemma  for  them;  It  Is 
everyday  fare. 

PARTICIPATION  SHOXTLD  BE  ENCOtrRAGEO 

There  are  several  arguments  for  the 
contention  that  participation  in  making 
decisions  on  matters  that  affect  people, 
epeclally  on  governmental  policies, 
should  be  encouraged. 

First,  particiijatlon  educates  the  par- 
ticipants In  defining  problems  and  seek- 
ing solutions.  It  increases  the  likelihood 
that  real  problems,  not  false  ones,  will 
suit ace. 

Second,  participation  enhances  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  range  of 
alternative  solutions.  More  people  are 
thinking  and  reacting. 

Third,  participation  in  the  system 
reduces  the  prospect  of  efforts  to  disrupt 
or  destroy  it  by  those  who  otherwise  are 
left  out. 

Fourth,  participation  in  making  poUcy 
correspondingly  Increases  the  prospect 
that  such  policy  will  win  acceptance  by 
those  whose  views  did  not  prevail — or  at 
least  that  their  opposition  will  be 
minimized. 

Fifth,  participation  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  tyranny — one  of  the  principal 
reason  the  Founding  Fathers  created 
what  Richard  E.  Neustadt  calls  "a  gov- 
ernment of  separated  institutions  shar- 
ing powers".* 

If  such  arguments,  or  similar  ones, 
make  any  sense,  then  we  must  seek  ways 
to  lncre€«e  participation  by  citizens  that 
can  be  translated  into  actual  govern- 
ment policy,  policy  that  is  effective, 
responsive  and  intelligent.  Here  there  is 
a  centrsa  role  for  Congress. 


LOCALLT      XLBCTB),      BTTT     LCBISLATE      FOR      TKB 
NATION 

Senators  and  Congressmen.  Indi- 
vidually, and  Congress  as  an  institution 
enjoy  attributes  which  characterize  no 
other  element  In  the  American  political 
system — the  President,  the  courts,  gover- 
nors or  mayors.  To  reiterate,  our  Federal 
legislators  are  locally  elected  but  leg- 
islate for  the  nation.  It  Is  precisely  this 
combination  of  attributes  which  can 
enable  Congress  by  the  year  2000  to  help 
assure  the  "reconnectlon  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizen"  of  which 
Bundy  speaks.  If,  as  seems  likely,  we 
shall  have  a  very  large  government  by 
the  start  of  the  next  century,  and  if,  as 
also  seems  likely,  we  shall  have  grown 
to  a  population  of  300  million,  some  such 
reconnectlon  between  government  and 
the  citizen  will  be  essential  If  we  are  to 
make  any  pretense  at  having  a  liable 
democracy. 

For  these  reasons  and  In  this  analysis, 
we  should  devise  methods  of  making  It 
possible  for  Senators  and  Congressmen 
in  their  own  States  and  districts  to  act 
much  more  effectively  than  they  do  now 
as  Intermediaries  between  the  citizen 
and  the  National  Government.  And  when 
I  say  "national  government",  I  mean 
especially  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

Although  I  have  been  discussing  Con- 
gress as  an  instrument  of  participation, 
a  word  now  very  much  in  current  usage, 
I  could  as  well  have  said  that  Congress 
is  here  filling  Its  "representative"  func- 
tion. For  government  that  claims  to  be 
democratic  must  be  responsible,  and  rep- 
resentation Is  one  way  In  which  It  can 
be.  Participation  that  goes  beyond 
merely  voting  for  legislators  is  in  turn 
one  way  to  insure  that  government  Is 
representative — and  responsible. 

HOW  TO  ENCOTTRAGI  PARTICIPATION  ? 

How  then  can  we  encourage  genuine 
participation?  How  can  we  stimulate 
involvement  of  citizens  at  the  local  level 
in  the  shaping  of  national  policy? 

Can  we  not  systematize  dialogue  be- 
tween the  legislator  and  his  constituency 
on  those  issues  most  relevant  to  them? 
The  Senator  or  Congresman  can  listen 
to  what  his  constituents  have  to  say  and 
at  the  same  time  tell  them  what  he  has 
to  say.  He  can  lead  as  well  as  respmnd. 
He  can  bring  back  to  Congress  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  executive  branch  both 
Information  and  admonition,  advising 
them  what  he  has  learned  back  home 
and  In  turn  urging  upon  them  certain 
courses  of  action.  He  can  try  to  change 
either  the  policy  itself  or  how  It  is 
carrried  out. 

In  this  way  he  can  afford  an  entry 
into  the  political  system  for  the  cltizoi 
who  is  pressing  to  be  heard  and  can  also 
spark  the  Interest  of  the  far  larger  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  do  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  problems  of  government. 

Of  course,  some  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen already  play  this  role  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  but  those  who  do  usually 
operate  In  a  highly  piecemeal  and  hap- 
hazard fashion.  Obviously  It  is  not  pos- 
sible— nor  would  It  be  desirable — to  have 
every  citizen  debating  and  discussing 
every  issue  in  a  kind  of  continuous  New 
Elttgland  town  meeting.  Government  by 
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ileblficlte  or  after  the  fashion  of  a  Swl£s 
Anton  Is  neither  feasible  nor  advisable 
or  the  United  States. 

The  lOCth  Congress,  sitting  In  the  year 
SOOO,  should  continue  to  be  a  repreeenta- 
;lve  Institution,  and  the  need  for  profes- 
sional politicians  to  exercise  the  recon- 
lectlve  function  here  being  siiggested 
ylll  be  even  more  urgent,  not  less,  at  the 
outset  of  the  21st  century.  For  the  more 
»>mplex  our  society  and  its  problems,  the 
nore  work  emerges  for  both  the  leaders 
ind  brolcers  of  that  society. 

If  this  analysis  Is  at  all  on  target,  we 
nust  consider  means  of  making  citizen 
jartlclpatlon  both  possible  and  relevant. 
:^o  purpose  is  served  by  a  discussion  of 
natters  about  which  no  one  cares,  nor 
rtll  much  benefit  be  derived  from  only 
oken  interchange,  merely  going  through 
he  motions  of  consultation  between 
i^ongressman  and  constituents. 

A  few  concrete  models  for  this  dialog 
wme  to  mind,  such  as  neighborhood  ad- 
visory coimcUs,  which  coiild  both  coim- 
sel  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  have 
iome  operating  responsibility  as  well, 
rhese  citizens  groups  could  be  organized 
iround  certain  problems  important  In 
;hat  community  or  State  and  would  in 
Ime  develop  a  certain  expertise.  A  local 
x)llutlon  control  organization  or  a  mass 
;ransit  group  or  a  housing  council  are 
)ther  instances — and  such  units  could 
ixlst  at  many  levels:  neighborhood,  com- 
nunlty.  city,  metropolitan,  congressional 
llstrlct  and  statewide. 

oirricuLTixs 

There  are,  of  course,  difficulties  raised 
3y  this  model. 

How  to  form  such  organizations  and 
low  to  Insure  that  they  are  in  fact  "rep- 
•esentatlve"  will  pose  particular  prob- 
ems.  as  anyone  who  knows  anything 
ibout  the  commimity  action  programs  in 
ihe  poverty  war  will  readily  realize. 

The  degree  and  kind  of  authority  and 
Jifluence  such  groups  should  wield,  leg- 
illy  and  politically,  vis-a-vis  the  Senator 
)r  Congressman  and  other  public  ofB- 
:ials  and  other  elements  of  society,  not 
jxcludlng  political  parties,  are  uncertain. 
(Vhat  is  the  extent  to  which  a  Senator  or 
Tongressman  should  feel  himself  bound 
jy  the  decisions  of  such  groups?  Such 
xjxmclls,  of  course,  need  not  always  come 
»  a  yea  or  no  concliision ;  some  groups 
nay  exist  only  to  receive  and  supply  in- 
ormation. 

Other  questions  arise  with  respect  to 
he  mechanisms  of  the  relationships  be- 
;ween  the  Congressman  and  his  partici- 
Datlng  constituents.  Will  he  host  periodic 
neetlngs?  Will  he  use  closed  circuit  tele- 
nsion  exchanges  between  Washingrton 
ind  his  congressional  district?  utilize 
nore  frequent,  sophisticated  and  elabo- 
:^te  polling  techniques?  Would  it  be  use- 
'ul  to  hold  sessions  of  Congress  across 
;he  country  on  a  regional  basis  during 
»rhich  representatives  of  these  councils 
vould  appear  to  testify  at  committee 
learings? 

Would  it  not  be  sensible  to  adopt  Ken- 
aeth  Karst's  "variable  franchise,"  sug- 
jested  in  "the  future  of  the  United  States 
Government,"  for  certain  local  and  spe- 
cial-service units  of  Oovemment  to  allow 
those  chiefly  affected  by  a  decision  to 
have  a  greater  voice  on  those  matters  di- 


rectly affecting  them?  We  do  this  now, 
he  notes,  with  farmers,  and  we  make 
such  efforts,  too,  in  the  community  ac- 
tion and  nKxlel  cities  programs. 

Will  a  Senator  or  Congressinan  be  per- 
suaded that,  on  balance,  this  more  visible 
and  structured  kind  of  exchange  with  the 
people  he  represents  will  enhance  or  en- 
danger his  prospects  for  survival  at  the 
polls?  Or  wlU  he  feel  that  it  Is  better 
to  let  sleeping  voters  lie  and  be  unwilling 
to  stir  them  to  more  active  participa- 
tion? * 

Although  only  to  suggest  the  prolifera- 
tion of  such  coimcils  will  quickly  result  in 
lengthy  lists  of  difficulties  and  objections, 
it  may  well  be  better  to  wrestle  with 
those  problems  than  with  the  larger 
dilemma  of  the  estrangement  of  millions 
of  citizens  from  the  decisions  of  a  gov- 
ernment they  regard  as  distant  and  re- 
moved. Indeed,  we  cannot  easily  wait 
until  the  year  2000.  The  Harris  poU  re- 
ported in  1968  that  28  percent  of  adult 
Americans — over  33  million  people — "feel 
largely  alienated  from  the  mainstream  of 
society."  • 

In  sum,  a  Congress  carrying  out  its 
representative  fimctlons  through  mech- 
anisms for  a  more  intensive  and  exten- 
sive participatory  dialogue  with  the 
citizenry  can  help  miike  the  national 
government  more  responsive  and  respon- 
sible.* 

CONCKZSS    AS    CKXATOK   OF   POLICT 

A  second  function  of  Congress  in  the 
year  2000  will  be  to  help  shape  public 
policy. 

Congress  is  often  attacked  as  either 
a  rubber  stamp  of  the  executive  or  a 
willful  obstructionist  of  Presidential 
poUcies.  That  Congress  has  historically 
warranted  both  descriptions,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  That  Congress  has  also 
played  a  creative  role  in  formxilattng 
policy  is  less  well  appreciated.  I  have 
elsewhere  argued  that  Congress  can 
have — and  has  had — a  significant  part 
in  making  policy,  and  that  Congress  need 
not  therefore  (^oose  between  subser- 
vience to  the  President  or  stubborn  op- 
position.' 

There  are,  however,  reasons  tliat  Con- 
gress should  play  an  important  part  In 
making  policy — retisons  that,  if  com- 
pelling now,  will  be  all  the  more  persua- 
sive in  the  United  States  of  the  year 
2000.  Moreover,  enhancing  the  ci«)acity 
of  Congress  to  serve  as  a  participatory 
link  with  the  citizenry,  as  suggested  here, 
will  strengthen  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  be  creative  and  constructive  in  help- 
ing make  policy.' 

THE   EXXCrmVX    WILI,    NESD    COMOKESS 

In  the  year  2000,  with  far  greater  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  government  in 
a  wide  spectrum  of  activities,  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  need  the  assistance  of 
Congress  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

First,  Congress  can  help  resolve  con- 
flicts and  formulate  consensus  on  contro- 
versial issues.  In  a  society  less  diverse 
than  ours  and/or  with  more  disciplined 
political  parties,  parties  might  well  fill 
these  functions.  In  a  nation  like  the 
United  States,  however,  with  different 
racial,  religious  and  ethnic  groups,  a 
vastly  increased  population  by  the  year 
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2000,  with  lingering  economic  specializa- 
tion in  the  several  regions,  and  a  Federal 
system  with  national.  State  and  local 
units  of  govenunent,  not  to  mention  the 
whole  array  of  nonpublic  groupings — 
in  such  a  nation,  the  resolution  of  in- 
ternal conflict  becomes  indispensable  to 
the  operation  of  free  government. 

Major  changes  of  public  policy  must, 
in  such  a  society,  command  widespread 
support  or  at  least  the  absence  of  sub- 
stantial exposition.  "Kennedy  used  to 
quote  Jefferson:  'Oreat  innovations 
should  not  be  forced  on  slender  majori- 
ties' ".* 

Congress,  the  institution  In  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  most  sensitive  to 
public  opinion  because  least  insulated 
from  it,  can,  through  the  give  and  take 
of  the  political  and  legislative  process, 
contribute  to  the  resolution  of  conflict 
and  to  the  generation  of  support  for  pub- 
lic policy.  In  fairness,  of  course.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  precisely  its 
sensitivity  to  public  opinion  that  can 
leeA  Congress,  in  response  to  the  clamor 
of  the  electorate,  to  make  bad  policy.  A 
Congress  that  fills  the  heightened  par- 
ticipatory role  I  have  forecast  for  It  by 
the  year  2000  can  be  still  more  effective 
in  winning  acceptance  of  public  p<dicy 
than  it  is  today. 

Congress  csm  explain  the  purposes  and 
details  of  poUcy,  can  justify  policy,  feed 
back  to  the  Executive  views  on  the  wetik- 
nesses  and  strengths  of  policy,  offer 
measures  for  improving  it,  block  policy 
unacceptable  to  the  citizenry,  and  often 
act  as  broker  between  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive, on  the  Mie  hand,  and,  on  the  other. 
State  and  local  government  officials  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

TO   MAKE  POLICT  ACCEFTABLX 

All  these  activities  can  help  make  ex- 
isting policy  work  and  can  channel  new 
policy  into  the  system — functions  essen- 
tial when  the  Federal  Government  will 
be,  in  the  more  complex  America  of  the 
year  2000,  engaged  in  a  multipUcity  of 
progranas  affecting  every  citizen  and 
commtuiity  in  the  land. 

For  the  chaUenge  will  then  be  to  rec- 
oncile the  need  for  strong  National  Gov- 
ernment with  the  equally  compelling  re- 
qxilrement  that  Government  be  sensitive 
to  the  opinions  of  the  citizenry.  In  the 
absence  of  highly  disciplined  parties. 
Congress  can  here  fill  what  will  other- 
wise be  a  vacuum.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen can  supply  information,  in- 
terpretation, justification,  and  leadership 
to  their  constituencies — functions  some- 
times difficult  for  the  Executive  to  per- 
form. Presidents  and  cabinet  officers  and 
regional  heads  of  executive  departments 
do  not  maintain  their  agents  in  every 
community  in  the  land  to  explain  and 
justify  public  programs. 

These  activities,  however,  are  natural 
to  the  legislator,  who  is  elected  locally  or 
by  his  State  and  is  a  persuader  by  in- 
stinct and  necessity.  Explaining,  justify- 
ing, interpreting,  and  interceding  all 
help,  to  repeat,  secure  acceptance  of  pub- 
lic policy — a  process  vital  to  democratic 
government  and  especially  important, 
given  the  circumastances  of  American  so- 
cial diversity,  huge  population,  and  po- 
litical parties  not  likely  even  by  2000  to 
be  highly  disciplined." 


It  is  moreover,  in  the  Interest  of  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  to  carry  out  these 
functions  for  they  thereby  store  up  elec- 
toral credit  for  themselves  with  their 
constituents — and  enterprise  not  so 
crucial  to  appointed  civil  servants  or  even 
cabinet  officers. 

James  L.  Sundqulst  has  cited  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Johiison  administration  for 
legislation  authorizing  a  war  on  poverty 
as  an  example  of  a  measure  almost 
urtiolly  Initiated  In  the  executive  branch 
with  little  original  involvement  on  Con- 
gress. He  wisely  observes: 

The  course  of  action  cboMn  left  tbe  pro- 
gnm  without  the  baae  of  reliable  and  con- 
tinuing congreMloBsl  and  ptibMc  support  ac- 
corded those  measurea  that  were  the  product 
ot  the  legislative  braiioh'a  own  Initiative  and 
tedious    prooesaea    of    refinement."  "■ 

Congressional  attacks  on  the  poverty 
program  help  substantiate  Sundquist's 
tbesis. 

TO  imTIATE  NEW  POUCT 

In  addition  to  helping  win  acceptance 
of  policy,  Congress  can  initiate  new  pol- 
icy; it  need  not  wait  for  the  executive. 
Sundquist  speaks  of  "the  dual  legislative 
process,"  by  which  he  meems  both  the 
process  used  by  a  President  to  develop 
legislative  proposals  for  submission  to 
Congress  and  the  procedures  which  Con- 
gress itself  uses  for  considering  new  law." 

He  acknowledges  that  "the  separation 
of  powers  in  the  American  system  makes 
the  processes  of  action  cumbersome  and 
sometimes  tediously  slow,"  but  concludes 
that  "it  also  contributes  vitality  through 
assuring  a  series  of  independent  centers 
for  the  generation  of  ideas  and  creative 
energy."  " 

One  can  recite  a  lengthy  list  of  major 
legislative  enactments  in  recent  years 
that  were  in  large  measure  the  product 
of  substantial  Congressional  initiative 
and  effort  in  such  fields  as  health,  edu- 
cation, pollution  control.  Immigration 
reform,  and  economic  development.  The 
attachment  to  these  laws  of  the  names 
of  their  principal  advocates  in  Congress 
is  only  symbolic  of  the  important  sub- 
stantive role  that  Congress  has  played  in 
the  legislative  process.  That  this  func- 
tion will  be  still  greater  in  the  year  2000, 
I  feel  sure. 

It  Is  simply  not  possible,  given  the 
limits  of  human  intelligence,  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  discover  all  the  new 
ideas;  certainly  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
executive  alone  to  transform  the  worth- 
while ideas  into  public  policy.  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  do  we  really  have  a  single 
executive;  we  have  many  executives  and 
some  are  less  open  to  innovation  than 
others.  In  any  event,  like  the  elected 
President,  Congress  is  politically  hyper- 
sensitive, always  looking  toward  the  next 
election  and  anxious  to  cultivate  meas- 
ures which  will  command  public  atten- 
tion and  approbation. 

CONGRESS  A  SOURCE  OF  POUCT  ALTEBNATIVES 

Without  disciplined  parties  as  a  de- 
pendable source  of  criticism  and  crea- 
tivity. Congress  as  an  institution  must 
play  this  role.  Congress  can,  independ- 
ently of  the  executive,  be  a  source  and 
advocate  of  policy  alternatives — a  func- 
tion of  great  value  to  the  executive  and 
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the  Nation,  on  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  a  complex  society  like  ours  will 
be  in  constant  need  of  new  Ideas." 

Not  only  the  executive  but  the  legisla- 
tive branch  has  the  capacity  to  launch 
ideas  into  public  view,  to  give  ideas  visi- 
bility and  clothe  them  with  the  respect- 
ability essential  to  serious  consideration 
by  a  public  much  broculer  than  the 
groups  that  spawned  them.  The  two 
branches,  however,  launch  ideas  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

The  executive  proposes  policy  by  prom- 
ulgating a  legislative  program.  But  cru- 
cial executive  debate  on  alternatives  for 
the  most  part  takes  place  internally  and 
privately.  Not  only  does  the  executive 
fail  to  call  attention  to  the  full  range 
of  possible  actions;  it  resents  public  re- 
ports that  debate  is  taking  place.  For 
the  executive  does  not  wish  to  cultivate 
a  public  garden  of  all  possibilities;  it 
seeks  to  assemble  a  bouquet  to  be  offered 
as  the  best  of  all  jjossibilltles.  The  result 
is  to  wxitract  the  field  of  visible  alterna- 
tives. 

In  contrast,  the  natural  operation  of 
CoDgrees  expands  the  range  of  alterna- 
tives. Through  this  constant  seswch  for 
a  vehicle  with  which  to  win  pubUc  atten- 
tion, every  Member  of  Congress  becomes 
an  instrument  by  which  ideas  can  be 
propelled  into  public  view.  Ideas  can  at- 
tach themselves  to  individual  Members, 
committees,  peurty  organizations  and  in- 
formed groups  of  Members.  By  introduc- 
ing UUs,  holding  hearings,  making 
speeches  and  conducting  floor  debates. 
Members  can  capture  the  Interest  of  the 
public. 

All  these  activities  of  Congress  make  it 
possible  for  public  poUcy  to  be  welcomed, 
accepted,  or.  at  least,  tolerated  by  the 
citizenry.  Congressional  Involvement, 
moreover,  given  the  multiplicity  of  views 
expressed  and  the  visible  nature  of  many 
proceedings,  is  likely  to  produce  more 
intelligent  poUcy  than  that  which  could 
have  been  generated  by  the  executive 
alone.  As  Sundquist  asserts,  the  American 
system  derives  "its  unique  vitality"  from 
its  "multiple  centers  of  legislative  initia- 
tive." " 

coN<axBa,  THE  FEXsmsirr,  and  the 
cowavrruTiow 

One  may  complain  that  the  dual  legis- 
lative process  often  makes  it  difficult  for 
Government  to  act  decisively.  The  re- 
sptxise  to  this  cOTitentlon  must  be  some- 
what complicated.  The  Constitutlwi  it- 
self, prescribing  separated  powers  and  all 
the  checks  and  balances,  when  coupled 
with  the  diversity  of  American  society,  is 
not  ideally  tailored  for  decisive  govern- 
mental action.  Nor  is  the  voice  with 
which  the  American  voter  speaks  always 
a  decisive  one,  as  the  slender  margins  of 
the  1960  and  1968  presidential  elections 
and  the  present  situation,  in  which  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  are  controlled  by  dif- 
ferent parties,  attest.  Our  Oovemment, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  does  not  seem  so 
ill  matched  either  to  the  nature  of  our 
political  InstitutlcHis  or  to  the  nature  of 
our  society. 

Moreover,  those  who  complain  about 
congressional  obstruction  of  presidential 
proposals  often  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
Congress  can  block  presidential  initia- 
tives that  better  judgment  decrees  is  not 


sound.  This  is  not  a  difficult  observatioa 
for  a  Democratic  Congressman  com- 
menting in  1972  to  voice. 

In  a  highly  disciplined  party  system, 
legislators  have  little  redress  if  they  op- 
pose their  party  leaders  on  a  specific 
issue,  for  they  will  normally  not  try  to 
change  their  party  leadership.  In  a  disci- 
plined systetn,  with  legislators  wed  to 
fixed  party  positions,  they  are  thereby 
less  effective  in  bargaining  with  the  ex- 
ecutive. In  these  circumstances,  legisla- 
tors have  less  incentive  to  engage  in  the 
interchange  with  citizens  which,  I  have 
argued,  can  bring  greater  insights  to 
legislator  and  executive  and  thereby, 
more  acceptable,  more  intelligent  policy. 

To  shut  out  Congress,  then,  as  a  source 
of  new  ideshs  and  rely  inst^id  on  cen- 
tralized parties  as  fountains  of  inno- 
vation and  creativity  does  not  seem,  in. 
the  American  system,  either  prudent  or 
feasible  in  the  year  1969  or  the  year  2000. 

CONGKBSS    AS    MOIfTTOa:     MAUrTAOnVB    TBB 
OEUCATE   BAIXNCE 

There  will  be  a  third  function  of  Con- 
gress in  the  year  2000,  even  as  now.  that 
of  appraising,  criticizing  and  oversee- 
ing—  in  a  word,  monitoring — public  poli- 
cies and  their  administration. 

Given  that  a  generation  hence  there 
will  be  many  more  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  National  Government,  on  th» 
one  hand,  and  the  individual  and  tb»- 
communty,  on  the  other,  the  opportu--;^ 
nlties — and  "the  need  for — Congress  to 
look  over  the  shoulder  of  the  executives 
will  be  far  greater. 

Although  our  parties  are  likely  to  b» 
more  homogeneous  in  2000,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  disciplined  and  centralized  j 
as  to  become  reliable  centers  of  crlti- 
ciclsm  and  oversight  of  the  executive. 

Politicians  elected  to  Congress  are. 
qualified  as  are  no  others  to  play  this 
role  of  critic,  advocate  and  broker  for 
their  constituents  vis-a-vis  the  executive. 
A  Senator  or  Congressman  is  naturally 
engaged  in  a  constant  effort  to  persuade 
the  leaders  and  citizens  whom  he  repre- 
sents that  their  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  State  or  community  are  better 
served  with  him  in  office  than  by  any  pos- 
sible opponent.  He  seeks  to  keep  the  con- 
fidence of  as  man}'  key  groups  as  he  can. 
F\irthermore,  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
prevent  trouble  in  his  State  or  district 
'n'ith  political  consequences  difficult  to 
assess. 

The  legislator's  capacity  to  act  as  an 
effective  broker  and  advocate  depends  in 
no  small  part  on  his  constituents'  per- 
ception of  his  ability  to  make  or  modify 
policy,  to  affect  its  administration  and  to 
be  generally  effective  in  his  dealings  with 
the  executive. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
Congress  should,  by  another  generation, 
or  preferably  less,  surrender  its  preten- 
si(xis  to  making  and  mooltorlng  p>oUcy 
and  confine  itself  to  a  task  still  narrower 
than  that  of  oversight,  the  cwnbudsman 
role,  championing  the  causes  of  individ- 
ual constituents. 

THE    AMEEICAM   LEGtSLATTTKE   COKPAEED    WITH 
OTRBES 

What  the  proponents  of  this  view  fail 
to  imderstand  is  that  the  effectiveness  of 
Congress,  both  in  interceding  for  con- 
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stltuents,  and.  still  more  important,  in 
appraising  poUcy  and  overseeing  its  ad- 
ministration, is  directly  related  to  its 
capacity  to  change,  affect,  oppose  and 
propose  policy,  and  to  vote  money.  If 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  members  of  committees,  did 
not  have  at  least  some  influence  in 
shaping  policy  administered  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, their  ability  to  Intervene  for  con- 
stituents and  to  monitor  policy  would  be 
greatly  diminished. 

It  is  here  essential  to  remember  that 
.\merlcan  legislators  have  far  more  bar- 
gaining power  with  their  executive  than 
do  their  English  or  French  coimterparts 
with  theirs.  Not  only  does  the  separation 
of  powers  require  afttrmatlve  congres- 
sional action  on  legislation,  but  Ameri- 
can Senators  and  Representatives  are 
nominated  and  elected  by  different  sets 
of  voters  from  those  who  elect  the  Presi- 
dent; they  sit  for  different  terms;  they 
are  elected  periodically  and  often  in  dif- 
ferent elections.  None  of  these  factors, 
with  the  exception  of  a  4-year  term  for 
Representatives,  is  likely  to  be  radically 
altered  during  the  next  30  years. 

All  this  means  that  American  legis- 
lators are  not  directly  dependent  for 
their  siuTTlva  on  the  executive.  When 
coupled  with  tiie  power  of  the  purse, 
these  factors  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
congressional  opportunity,  and  respon- 
sibility, to  oversee  policy  and  its  admin- 
istration. 

HMAMtsa  Tint  cuavANcxs  or  iniuvidtjkl 
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Assuring  individual  citizens  that  their 
grievances  will  be  heard  and  attended  to 
will  surely  be  a  more  urgent  concern  in 
the  more  populous  and  complex  society 
of  2000  even  than  today.  Confidence  that 
their  complaints  will  be  satisfactorily 
serviced  can  be  a  valuable  way  of  stem- 
ming the  alienation  of  citizens  from  the 
processes  of  big  government  In  a  very 
large  and  complicated  nation.  Such 
grievances,  moreover,  can  be  important 
source  of  knowledge  for  shaping  new 
policy.  Surely  the  executive  will,  a  gen- 
eration hence,  need  to  know  more,  not 
'ess,  about  where  the  shoe  of  public  policy 
is  pinching  back  home — and  interchange 
between  elected  legislator  and  citizen 
can  be  a  highly  useful  mechanism  for  im- 
proving policy. 

Happily  It  is  In  the  nature  of  Congress 
as  an  institution  to  be  able  to  focus  on 
the  details  of  the  administration  of 
.oolicy,  as  distinguished  from  Its  broad 
outlines.  This  propensity  to  concentrate 
on  specifics  should  astonish  no  one.  The 
liffuse,  fragmentary  organization  of  Con- 
gress lends  itself  far  better  to  preoccupa- 
tion with  details  than  the  kind  of  over- 
all, unified  consideration  of  policy  goals 
that  characterizes  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem with  centralized  parties. 

Indeed,  a  criticism  commonly  leveled 
at  Congress  is  that  Its  centrifugal  origins 
Euid  nature  prevent  it  from  taking  the 
comprehensive  view  of  government  that 
IS  possible  for  the  executive.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely its  pluralistic  and  decentralized 
base  that  largely  defines  Congress  and 
enables  it  to  represent  the  multiplicity 
of  interests  that  make  up  the  American 
society. 

It  is  precisely  this  variegated  and  un- 


coordinated base  that  makes  it  possible — 
and  desirable — for  Congress  to  feed  new 
and  different  views  into  the  policymaking 
stream.  After  all,  while  the  policies  legis- 
lated may  be  national  in  scope,  they  miist 
be  applied  at  local,  State  or  regional 
levels. 

I  must  here  add  that  If  Congress  by  the 
year  2000  takes  advantage  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  information  technology  to  obtfdn 
access  to  organized  and  relevant  infor- 
mation. Congress  will  be  able  to  move  be- 
yond its  present  preoccupation  with  the 
details  of  policy  to  take  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive overview  which  is  now  possi- 
ble only  for  the  executive. 

At  this  juncture  It  may  be  instructive 
to  observe  that  many  proposals  for  re- 
forming Congress  seem  to  require  a  re- 
duction In  the  power  of  Congress  and  an 
increase  In  that  of  the  executive  or,  to 
put  the  point  another  way,  seem  to  advo- 
cate both  a  more  parliamentary  form  of 
government  and  the  disciplined  parties 
without  which  partlamentary  govern- 
ment carmot  operate. 

COIfGBXSSXONAL  OVXXSIOHT  POWKB  SSSDITIAI. 

But  it  Is  essential  that  the  congres- 
sional oversight  function  neither  wither 
away  nor  be  overwhelmed  by  the  execu- 
tive or  be  replaced  by  party. 

It  is  this  capacity  for  oversight  that  en- 
ables Congress  to  provide  some  protec- 
tion to  the  citizen  and  the  community 
against  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic  in- 
sensitivlty  and  centralism.  Those  who 
complain  that  Congress  harasses  and  in- 
terferes with  the  executive  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  seem  to  imply  that 
if  Congress  were  to  retreat  from  this 
field,  so  too  would  the  other,  extra-con- 
gressional forces  that  exercise  pressure 
on  the  executive  agencies.  This  is  not  a 
rationale  assiimptlon. 

Furthermore,  if  Congress  continues  to 
vote  to  vest  considerable  powers  in  the 
executive  branch,  all  the  more  is  Congress 
justified  in  continuing  its  surveillance 
over  the  use  of  these  powers.  As  the 
branch  of  Government  that  is  by  nature 
most  politically  sensitive  and  responsive, 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  equip 
itself  adequately  for  carrying  out  Its  duty 
of  appraisal  of  what  in  most  analyses  will 
be  the  steadily  widening  activities  of  the 
executive. 

All  things  considered,  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  106th  Congress,  convening  in 
January  2000.  will  have  an  even  more  im- 
portant responsibility  than,  say,  the  pres- 
ent 91st  Congress,  in  monitoring  the  myr- 
iad activities  of  an  executive  branch 
grown  both  greater  In  size  and  more  po- 
tent in  its  capacity  to  affect  all  our  lives. 

AM   INCXZASXD   ROLX   TOK  CONGKE8S   IN   THX 
TXAR    2000 

The  doctrines  of  separation  of  powers 
and  checks  and  balances  are  not  likely 
then,  in  the  world  of  2000,  to  disappear. 
On  the  contrary.  In  the  circumstances  of 
the  United  States  three  decades  from 
now,  when  a  powerful  national  govern- 
ment has  greater  access  to  far  more  rapid 
commimications  and  other  technology, 
these  doctrines  may  prove  more  Indis- 
pensable than  ever  both  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  individual  rights 
and  freedoms  and  to  the  prevention  of 
widespread  alienation  from  government. 
By  vigorously  exercising  the  three  func- 


tions of  representation,  policymaking  and 
oversight.  Congress  will  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  both  theee  overriding 
objectives. 

Congress  may  be.  as  Emerson  said,  "a 
standing  insurrection,"  but  Congreis 
also,  he  concluded,  "escapes  the  violence 
of  accumulated  grievances."  '* 

It  is  a  nice  question  whether  In  recent 
years  this  aphorism  accurately  describes 
the  fruits  of  congressional  action.  There 
should  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  In 
another  generation  we  shall  be  in  great 
need  of  mechanisms  to  insure  that  Oov- 
emment  will  be  able  to  resolve  grievances 
that,  accumulated,  spell  violence. 

Roger  H.  Davidson  made  the  same 
point  In  a  more  positive  way; 

The  leglalator's  tndlapeas*bl«  contribution 
to  policymaking  U  his  d«lic»t«  feel  for  the 
political  system  of  which  he  U  a  part.  He  need 
not,  even  If  he  could,  merely  add  his  voice  to 
the  Babel  of  technical  language  now  being 
spoken  by  ezperU  within  decision-making 
arenas.  His  special  expertise  lies  In  his  ability 
to  Inject  the  unique  data  of  politics  into 
this  process.  In  order  to  render  policy  out- 
comea  tolerable  as  well  as  rational." 

I  forecast,  then,  an  increased,  not  di- 
minished, place  for  Congress  in  the 
American  jsolitlcal  system  in  the  year 
2000.  Yet  C<Migress  will  not  then  be  able 
effectively  smd  creatively  to  fill  the 
several  functions  I  have  discussed  imless 
it  Is  strengthened  in  Important  ways. 
souackB  or  a  sTUBMWTRxmD  coMoaras 

Tliere  are  three  major  sources  from 
which,  I  believe.  Congress  will  draw  new 
strength  over  the  next  three  decades; 
changes  In  the  national  political  envlion- 
ment;  internal  institutional  reform;  and 
greater  access  to  information  and  intel- 
ligence. 

I  do  not  foresee  a  radical  restructuring 
of  American  Ghwemment  between  1969 
and  2000.  The  public  Is  not  that  much 
interested  In  political  institutions,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  political  issues.  In  addi- 
ton,  there  is,  practically  speaking,  no 
feasible  way  for  the  people  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  sweeping  decision 
between,  for  example,  unitary  govern- 
ment and  the  separation  of  powers.  A 
referendtmi  on  a  question  like  this  is 
not  possible  save  for  the  Improbable 
prospect  of  a  full-blown  constitutional 
convention."  Indeed,  any  changes  in  the 
American  Constitution — and  this  is  true 
of  the  American  political  system  gener- 
ally— are  likely  to  be  piecemeal  and  in- 
cremental. 

Federalism  will  remain  at  least  nomi- 
nally Intact;  the  States  will  have  differ- 
ent roles  by  2000  but  they  will  still  be  part 
of  the  fabric  of  government,  supplement- 
ed by  a  wide  variety  of  regional  and 
metropolitan  arrangements. 

We  shall  continue  to  have  our  present 
tripartite  system  of  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches:  there  will  still  be 
a  President,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  Supreme  Court. 
And  the  American  Goverrmient  in  the 
year  2000  will  remain  republican. 

STRENGTH    THSOtTGH    POLmCAI,    eTOLTTTION 

Although  there  are  not  likely  to  be 
any  revolutionary  changes  in  the  written 
Constitution  in  the  next  three  decades, 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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there  will  be  gradual  modifications  In  the 
national  political  environment  which  will 
enable  Congress  to  play  both  a  mere 
vigorous  and  more  constrxKjUve  role  to 
the  governmental  process. 

Of  particular  significance  In  this  re- 
spect is  the  growth  of  certain  national- 
izing forces  in  American  politics. 

Among  theee  will  be  a  realignment  erf 
American  political  parties.  We  shall  prob- 
ably see  a  further  erosion  of  one-party 
polities  in  the  South  and  a  continuing 
rise  of  two-party  politics  in  the  Midwest, 
■nie  one-man,  one-vote  decision  wlU  have 
the  effect  of  making  Congress,  eepedally 
the  House,  far  more  representative  of  ur- 
ban and  suburban  interests  and  there- 
fore of  the  pofjulatlon  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  electoral  college  will  have 
passed  into  history  before  2000  and  the 
President  will  be  directly  elected,  he  will 
have  to  find  his  winning  margin  from 
among  the  urban-surtmrben  majority. 
Congressional  and  presidential  candi- 
dates of  the  same  party  will  be  more 
likely  to  perceive  the  Interests  of  their 
respective  electorates  in  similar  ways. 

Mass  communications,  widespread  ac- 
cess to  education,  greater  speed  and  ease 
of  transport  and  the  enhanced  participa- 
tory role  of  Congress  by  then  are  other 
forces  which  will  Increase  the  likelihood 
that  those  who  bear  allegiance  to  the 
same  party  will  be  In  close  touch  with 
public  opinion  and  will  come  to  similar 
ooneluslons  on  needed  changes  In  public 
policy. 

Robert  A.  Dahl  says  that  these  urban- 
izing Infiuences  mean  that  objective  dif- 
ferences among  voters  will  account  even 
less  for  voting  patterns  and  political  at- 
titudes than  they  do  now  and  that  sub- 
jective factors,  or  values  and  ideology, 
will  rise  In  Importance.  Parties  will  there- 
tore  see  voters  less  In  terms  of  their  so- 
cial, economic,  and  ethnic  backgroimds; 
political  leaders  will  pay  increasing  at- 
tention to  attitudes  and  policy  views  that 
are  embraced  by  llkemlnded  voters  in 
all  groupings.  The  consequences  wtu  be 
more  unified  and  less  heterogeneous  poll- 
dee  and  Increasingly  stable  coalition." 

Sundqulst,  in  his  perceptive  analysis, 
makes  the  same  point  in  a  different  way 
In  predicting  the  rise  of  homogeneous 
parties,  not  rent  by  the  deep  internal 
cleavages  and  defiant  minorities  that 
have  characterized  American  congres- 
sional E>arties  throu^Kmt  the  last  gen- 
eration. 

TRX  NATION  ALIzmO  OF  THX  PAKTIXS 

In  addition  to  all  the  Influeneee  that 
make  for  realinment.  Sundqulst  adds  a 
crucial  one:  "the  pressures  of  the  two 
national  parties."  He  said: 

Both  parties,  he  says,  have  a  stake  In 
realignment  that  they  can  scarcely  ov«rlook — 
the  Republican  party  to  gain  the  numbers 
necessary  to  organize  the  Congress,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  to  gain  the  capacity  to  control 
It  in  fact  when  they  organize  It  In  form." 

Indeed,  a  recent  study  shows  that 
northern  Democrats  will  become  more  In- 
fiuentlal  within  the  House  of  Represwit- 
atives  within  a  few  ye&n.  The  effect  of 
these  trends,  the  writers  say.  will  be  a 
decrease  in  the  power  of  the  defiant 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  and  an  in- 
crease in  party  cohesion." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Other  nationalizing  factors  in  Amer- 
can  p<^itlcs  which  will  thereby  con- 
tribute to  party  homogeneity  Include: 
presidential  campaigning  In  the  midterm 
elections;  the  popular  tendency  to  Judge 
Congress  in  terms  of  its  approval  of  the 
"President's  program."  no  matter  what 
his  party;  the  IncreMlng  nximber  of  Sen- 
ators and  CcKigressmen  who  are  delegates 
to  the  national  conventions:  a  consider- 
able rise  in  centralized  fundralslng  for 
congressional  campaigns;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  ideologically  oriented 
groups  within  Congress,  such  as  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  and  the  Repub- 
licans' Wednesday  Club,  both  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

What  is  fundamental  to  understand. 
however.  Is  that  In  our  system  of  divided 
ix>wers,  the  rise  of  cohesive  parties  dur- 
ing the  next  generation  will  not  mean 
that  Congress  will  be,  like  the  British 
House  of  Coqpmons,  subject  to  an  all- 
powerful  executive.  TTie  decisions  on 
policy  goals  and  strategies  for  achiev- 
ing them  win  not  be  armounced  by  a 
central  party  leadership;  rather  they 
will  be  the  product  of  a  widespread  net- 
work in  which  Senators  said  Congress- 
men and  their  constituents  will  play  an 
indispensable  part. 

I  share  the  view  of  Sundqulst: 

The  discipline  of  a  homogeneous  majority 
ptarty  in  the  new  American  system  will  be 
supplied  not  by  the  Imposition  of  one  man's 
will,  but  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  party's 
program,  fashioned  through  processes  .  .  . 
in  which  members  of  the  party  from  the 
executive  branch,  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
party  organs  outside  the  government  all  take 
part.  What  pwsses  will  be  passed  not  by  di- 
rection of  the  ptceldent  but  by  consensus  of 
the  party — a  cooaencus  that  becomes  achiev- 
able oQce  those  who  are  opposed  in  general 
to  the  party's  program  are,  by  definition, 
outaide  the  party.** 

TTie  partlcipatMT  Ccwigress  I  have  sug- 
gested for  2000  will  surely  be  at  home 
with  the  parties  that  develop  policy  by 
consensus  rather  than  by  direction. 

The  nationalizing  of  the  parties  along 
the  lines  here  suggested  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  nationalizing  of  political 
problems.  Presidents  and  Congresses  will 
not  see  the  Nation's  problems  exactly 
alike,  but  advances  in  communications 
and  technology  will  at  least  militate  in 
the  direction  of  a  common  awareness  of 
problems.23 

For  example,  the  present  pattern  of 
presidential  hegemony  in  foreign  policy 
will  not  by  2000  have  radically  changed. 
Yet  Congress  by  that  year,  resp<«ding 
both  to  the  pressures  and  expectations 
of  constituents  and  Its  own  greater  access 
to  intelligence  on  international  problems, 
will  be  far  more  actively  engaged,  both 
at  the  local  and  national  level,  in  the 
dialog  on  foreign  affairs  decisions. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  party  re- 
allnement  here  predicted  will  not  be 
characterized  by  the  kind  of  pwwerful 
central  control  that  has  classically  been 
the  hope  of  many  American  politicaJ 
scientists.  Not  only  do  the  division  of 
powers  and  the  decentralized,  frag- 
mented electoral  system  prevent  it.  but 
the  pull  of  local.  State  and  regional  in- 
terests and  all  the  other  diversities  of 
American  life  will  remain  powerful 
forces  in  the  politics  of  the  year  2000 
and,  indeed,  should  if  the  system  pre- 
tends to  be  democratic  in  the  sense  of 


beinc  respoDBtre  to  the  wfl}  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

CRANOXS  IN   TRX  KLBCTOaAn 

- 1 

In  addition  to  all  the  factors  that  make 
for  the  nationalizing  of  American  politics 
and  the  rise  of  homogeneous  parties,  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
electorate  wiU  have  an  impact  on  the 
place  of  Congress  in  the  iiolltical  firma- 
ment of  2000. 

The  full  exercise  of  the  franchise  by 
Negroes,  the  Spanish-speaking  and  ottier 
minorities  and  its  extension  to  the 
youngw  citizens  will  jrteld  a  Congress 
more  representative  of  the  actual  pop- 
ulation than  is  now  the  case.  Such  a 
Congress,  especially  If  more  prone  to 
leading  and  listening  to  its  coivstituents, 
will  be  more  effective  both  in  legislating 
and  overseeing  the  Executive, 

The  redlstrictlng  eukI  reapportionment 
decisions,  to  which  I  have  earlier  re- 
ferred, will  also  strengthen  the  repre- 
sentative charskcter  of  Congress;  the 
citizenry  and  their  intereets  will  be  more 
accurately  reflected  in  the  loeth  Goa- 
gress  of  2000  than  In  the  Qlst  Congress 
of  1969. 

Even  as  the  Nation  grows  younger  and 
as  levels  of  education  rise,  the  charac- 
teristics of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
win  change.  Better  educated  legislators 
will  become  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful in  both  parties,  and.  partlculariy  im- 
portant, they  win  tend  to  hare  funda- 
mentally different  perceptions  of  their 
roles  than  they  do  now.  Not  only  will 
they  be  more  vigorous  in  their  repre- 
sentative-participatory function,  but 
their  primary  focus  will  be  on  issues  that 
cut  across  lines  of  geography  and  eco- 
nomic interest,  on  problems  affecting  the 
entire  country  and.  indeed,  the  world. 

Because  the  decisions  takoi  by  gov- 
ernment will  be  so  many  and  varied  aixl 
so  important  to  the  lives  of  people,  and 
because  the  106th  Congress  will  play  both 
a  more  complex  and  a  more  signifleant 
role  in  mairing  policy,  Congress  will  be  a 
magnet  for  the  ablest  figures  in  the  Na- 
tion's life. 

There  will,  morever,  be  so  much  work 
to  be  done  and  enough  problems  to  be 
resolved  that  the  Executive,  a  generation 
hence,  will  welcome  the  activities  of  Con- 
gress in  reducing  conflict,  helping  build 
suDport  for  public  policies,  and  ey&a  In 
initiating  new  policies. 

RXrOKM:     ETVKNCTHXMmO    COMOCKSS    TMOtMiO 
WITHIN 

Beyond  changes  in  the  national  polite 
ical  environment.  Congress  will  be  able 
to  increase  its  effectiveness  through  cer- 
tain reforms  in  its  own  organization  and 
procedures. 

Such  reforms  will  be  of  two  general 
types:  First,  measures  for  strengthen- 
ing the  power  of  party  orgaiuzatton  in 
Congress,  and  second,  measures  lor  mak- 
ing the  operations  of  Congress  more  effl- 
cient.  I  shall  not  here  recite  the  long 
litany  of  congressional  reforms  so  often 
proposed.  My  focus,  rather,  will  be  on 
several  concepts  crucial  to  significant  re- 
form within  Congress. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  by  reason  of  its 
organization  and  procedures.  Congress 
has  on  many  occasions  fskiled  to  act  even 
when  the  President  and  majorities  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  agreed 
that  action  was  necessary.  Such  is  the 
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lc8ial«tlTe  process  in  the  American  Con- 
greu  that,  as  countlefis  crltic«  have  noted, 
it  U  easier  to  keep  laws  from  being 
passed  than  it  is  to  pass  them. 

As  the  most  knowledgeable  student  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  within  the 
House,  Richard  BolUng,  of  Missouri,  rea- 
sonably asks: 

Is  the  eaentlal  well-being  of  tb«  n»tlozi 
dependent  on  a  polttloal  iMulalUle  every  gen- 
enitlon?  * 

Twenty-eight  years  from  now  there 
will  be  certain  formal  modifications  in 
the  rules  at  Congress  that  will  both  re- 
flect and  help  assure  greater  control  over 
the  legislative  process  by  the  majority  of 
a  congressional  party  than  is  today  the 
case.  Accordingly,  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  will  be  able  to  insist,  as  it  can- 
not now  do,  that  there  be  both  debate 
and  vote  on  the  legislative  proposals  of 
Its  own  majority  and  on  the  proposals 
of  the  President. 

I'or  instance,  the  Insistence  that  Con- 
gress cannot  act  on  certain  controversial 
issues  save  with  a  two-thirds  majority — 
for  example,  rule  22  of  the  Senate,  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  close  debate 
and  allow  voting — will  have  disappeared 
by  the  year  2000,  and  majorities  in  Con- 
gress will  be  able,  in  th#  jargon  of  legis- 
lators, 'to  work  their  \m,"  as  they  can- 
not now  always  do.  Thus,  a  generation 
from  now  Congress  will  no  longer  be  sad- 
dled with  the  doctrine  of  the  concurrent 
majority.  For  that  matter,  givea  the 
kinds  of  changes  in  society  and  in  the 
congressional  role  I  have  forecast,  the 
doctrine  will  by  then  be  viewed  as  less 
essential.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  106th 
Congress  will  be  more  representative,  and 
more  effective,  than  the  91st. 


There  will  be  other  reform  measures 
designed  to  heighten  the  power  of  the 
nmjortty  within  each  party.  I  have 
argued  that  our  political  parties  will  be- 
come more  homogeneous.  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  the  same  parties  will 
thus  tend  to  have  similar  perceptions  of 
problems  and  to  share  common  outlooks 
on  policies.  This  development  will  in  turn 
produce  organiaatlon  and  procedures 
within  Congress  more  in  tune  with  the 
attitudes  of  the  majorities  of  each  con- 
gressional party,  and  this  fact  will  itself 
diminish  the  kind  of  Internal  struggle 
that  characterizes  present  efforts  to 
change  the  orgsmizatlon  and  rules. 

Another  step  that  will  be  taken  to 
enable  a  party  majority  in  Congress  to 
exercise  its  majority  is  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  seniority  system. 

The  present  method  of  selecting  com- 
mittee chairmen  will  disappear.  Several 
alternatives  are  especially  worth  atten- 
tion: First,  the  Speaker — or  minority 
leader — having  been  selected  in  party 
caucus,  would  then  nominate  in  that 
caucus  all  chairmen — or  ranking  minor- 
ity members — of  all  committees,  these 
nominations  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
party  caucus. 

Or.  second,  the  caucus  could  elect  the 
chairman — or  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber— of  each  committee  from  among,  say, 
the  top  three  most  senior  members  of  it. 

Or,  third,  the  caucus  could  vote  for  a 
chairman   from   among   the  committee 

Footnotes  ac  end  of  artids. 


members,  starting  with  the  most  senior 
and  continuing  to  vote,  going  down  the 
line  of  members  on  the  basis  of  seniority, 
until  a  coomilttee  member  had  won  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  caucus. 

Fourth,  another  mechanism  that  some 
foresee  is  that  the  members  of  each 
committee  will  vote  by  secret  ballot  to 
elect  their  own  chairmen. 

Any  of  these  changes  would  make  com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen  more  respon- 
sive to  the  party  majority  and  not,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  91st  Congress,  extraordi- 
narily unrepresentative  of  the  major- 
ity." 

Given  the  prospect  of  greater  party 
homogeneity  in  the  country,  any  of  these 
alterations  in  the  method  of  choosing 
committee  chairmen  and  minority  lead- 
ers would  greatly  increase  the  prospect 
that  Congress  and  the  President — if  both 
were  of  the  same  party — would  tend  to 
agree  on  policy  matters.  Yet  to  focus  at- 
tention solely  on  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  representative  or  not  of  the 
majority  of  their  party  is  to  miss  what 
ma}'  well  be  even  more  important  in  In- 
suring that  the  views  of  the  party  ma- 
jority get  a  fair  hearing.  Where  the  rules 
and  procedures  governing  the  chairman's 
operation  of  a  committee  are  such  that 
an  arbitrary  chairman  cannot  continue 
to  be  arbitrary,  such  democratic  proc- 
esses may  themselves  be  enough  to  re- 
solve the  adverse  effects  of  the  seniority 
system." 

Another  method  of  enhancing  the  like- 
lihood that  both  the  agenda  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  outcome  of  action  on  it  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  majority  in  Congress 
would  be  selection  by  caucus  of  party 
policy  committee,  comix>sed  of  the  lesui- 
ershlp  and  others  elected  by  the  caucus. 
With  homogeneous  parties,  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  committees  would 
carry  far  greater  weight  than  they  do 
now. 

THX  XmCT  or  organization,  RULBS,  AMD 
FROCZD17XXS 

None  of  what  I  am  here  suggesting  en- 
tails exercise  of  strong  discipline  over 
Congress  by  the  Executive  or  by  a  cen- 
tralized party  organ,  nor  is  there  any 
intention  of  denying  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen their  freedom  to  vote  or  to 
take  policy  positions  as  they  see  fit.  There 
will  be  periodic  caucuses  at  which  party 
leaders  and  Senators  and  Congressmen 
will  exchange  views  on  policy — but,  as  is 
the  case  at  present,  without  binding  par- 
ticipants to  vote  the  majority  position. 
Again,  reallnement  into  homogeneous 
parties  with  policy  developed  by  dialog 
and  interchange  will  produce  as  much 
discipline  on  policy  as  both  the  electoral 
system  and  diversity  of  the  Nation  will 
permit — or  require. 

To  reiterate,  these  changes,  which  I 
both  commend  and  predict,  are  directed 
toward  insuring  that  a  party  majority 
will  be  able  to  express  itself  and  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  orga- 
nization, rules,  and  procedures  of  Con- 
gress. There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  requires  or  authorizes  congres- 
sional minorities  to  exercise  vetoes  over 
congressional  action.  The  Constitution 
contains  many  other  checks  and  balances, 
but  these  are  not  among  them. 

Plailure  to  make  changes  in  rales  and 


procedures  in  order  to  permit  a  major- 
ity to  act,  given  all  the  safeguards  of 
minority  voice  built  into  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
political  system,  will  in  the  long  run  only 
erode  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  proc- 
ess of  govemixig.'^  For  if  Congress  is  per- 
ceived as  continuously,  by  use  of  its  rules 
and  procedures,  frustrating  the  will  of 
the  majority,  the  citizenry  will  as  a  result 
be  compelled  to  turn  elsewhere  for  ac- 
tion. For  sobering  examples  of  this  syn- 
drome, witness  how  big  city  mayors, 
denied  effective  help  from  their  State 
governments,  parade  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Federal 
OoTemment.  Or  consider  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling  in  re- 
sponse to  the  consistent  refusal  of  rural - 
dominated  State  legislatures  to  give 
urban  and  suburban  citizens  an  equitable 
voice  in  their  own  State  governments. 
These  lessons.  I  predict,  will  not  be  lost 
on  a  Congress  that  is  determined  to 
maintain  some  significant  place  In  the 
sun  of  the  American  politlciGd  system. 

TBX   4-TVAR  TXRU   FOE  TBX   BOUSS 

Members  of  the  Hotise  will  also  be 
strengthened  in  exercising  their  three 
functions  of  representation,  maker  and 
monitor  of  policy  by  virtue  of  the  4- 
year  term  that  they  will  enjoy  by  2000. 
Because  the  House  elections  will  not  be 
coterminous  with  presidential  elec- 
tions. Representatives  will  not  be  as  de- 
pendent on  presidential  p<^ularlty  as 
they  would  be  if  both  sought  ofQce  at  the 
same  time. 

With  a  4-year  term,  moreover,  a 
Congressman  will  be  more  effective  in 
meeting  all  three  of  his  major  respon- 
sibilities because  there  will  be  less  pres- 
stire  OD  him  to  expend  his  energy,  time, 
and  other  resources  in  the  sheer  task  of 
political  survival,  as  the  present  2- 
year  term  requires  ^^rn  to  do.  Indeed, 
the  Important  participatory  responsibili- 
ties I  predict  for  Congressmen  will  keep 
them  closer  to  public  sentiment  both  in 
listening  and  leading  than  even  the  pres- 
ent 2-year  term  allows. 

At  the  same  time,  the  4-year  term  wlU 
give  future  Congressmen  more  of  the 
latitude  which  Senators  now  enjoy  to 
take  positions  they  perceive  to  be  In  the 
national  interest  although  at  some  vari- 
ance with  the  views  of  their  constituents. 

CONOBZBSIONAI.    STAmNQ 

Changes  In  staffing,  both  In  number 
and  quality,  for  Individual  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  for  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate leaders,  and  for  congressional  com- 
mittees seems  so  obviously  a  need  by  the 
year  2000,  not  to  speak  of  1969,  as  to  re- 
quire little  elaboration. 

Congress  is  utterly  outmanned  by  the 
executive  in  quantity — If  not  quality — 
of  staff,  advice,  and  assistance.  Yet  the 
Increased  responsibility  simply  to  over- 
see the  burgeoning  Federal  programs 
means  that  Congress  will  need  to  staff 
Itself  far  more  effectively  if  it  is  not  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  its  tasks.  In  fact, 
forces  are  already  in  motion  that  will 
bring  to  the  106th  Congress  a  staff  both 
more  numerous  and  qualitatively  more 
capable  of  helping  Congress  carry  out  its 
functions. 

OTHKR    ADVANCES    IN    EmCIZNCT 

Two  other  advances  which  come  under 
the  rubric  of  improving  the  efficiency  of 
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congress  will  be  made  by  2000,  perhaps 
sooner: 

First.  Congress  will  authorize  the  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  OfQce,  which  is  intended 
(0  be  Its  watchdog  of  executive  expend- 
itures, to  review  all  budget  requests  after 
they  are  submitted  by  the  President ;  and 

Second.  Congress  will  establish  a  Per- 
manent Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  with  the  assignment 
of  t^JTitrtng  and  engaging  In  research 
on  various  measures  to  strengthen  Con- 
gress. 

Both  these  steps  proved  to  be  among 
the  most  popular  Items  for  reform  among 
Members  of  the  House  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey." 

More  modem  techniques  of  handling 
constituents'  cases,  questions,  and  com- 
plaints can  also  safely  be  predicted.  Al- 
though on  occasion  onerous,  the  activi- 
ties of  serving  constituents,  including  the 
ombudsman  function,  are  far  too  produc- 
tive of  electoral  credit  for  most  legisla- 
tors Ili^tly  to  surrender.  Streamlining 
the  congressional  capacity  to  provide 
such  assistance  is  a  far  more  acceptable 
resolution  of  this  problem.  Indeed,  bring- 
ing modem  techniques.  Including  auto- 
matic data  processing,  to  bear  on  the 
(^Tcration  of  congressional  offices  is  a 
move  that  will  have  become  far  advanced 
by  2000,  a  development  to  be  elaborated 
upon  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper. 

I  have  suggested  a  number  of  changes 
In  the  organization,  rules  and  procedures 
of  Congress  which  will  enable  Congress,  a 
generation  from  now,  to  play  the  vigor- 
ous role  In  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment the  Founding  Faliiers  contem- 
plated. 

Measures  that  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  majority  of  a  party  to  exercise  Its 
majority,  the  4-year  term  for  Congress- 
men, Improved  staffing  and  more  effective 
mechanisms  for  legislative  oversight — 
these  are  all  steps  on  the  lists  of  most 
congressional  reformers  and  will.  I  pre- 
dict, by  the  year  2000.  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  I  have  forecast 
for  it. 

CONORBSB  AND  TBX  COMTOTB 

I  have  discussed  two  forces,  evolution 
in  the  external  political  and  social  en- 
vironment and  internal  congressional  re- 
form, which  will  contrllnite  to  strength- 
ening Congress  for  the  decades  ahead. 
But  there  is  a  third  force  that  must  be 
hameesed  if  Congress  is  to  have  any  seri- 
ous chsmce  of  coping  with  the  number 
and  complexity  of  future  public  policy 
issues:  The  revolution  in  Information 
technology.  On  Its  response  to  this  revo- 
lution will  depend,  in  large  measure,  the 
capMlty  of  Congress  to  analjrze  and  eval- 
uate existing  programs  and  proposed 
policies  as  well  as  to  improve  communi- 
cations between  individual  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  constituents. 

The  process  of  acquiring,  structuring, 
processing  and  retrieving  various  types 
of  data  could  have  been  considered  as 
another  aspect  of  congressional  reform. 
Yet  so  extraordinary  are  the  opportuni- 
ties which  modern  information  support 
offers  Congress  that  it  seems  appropriate 
to  single  out  these  developments  for  par- 
ticular attention. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  information  systems  which  Con- 
gress employs  today  will  simply  not  be 
tulequate  for  the  Congress  of  the  year 
2000.  Indeed,  they  are  not  adequate  for 
the  year  1960.  Consider  that  during  the 
90th  Congress  more  than  29,000  bills  were 
introduced  on  an  enormous  variety  of 
subjects.  Although  the  vast  majority  of 
these  bills  were  noncontroverslal  or  pri- 
vate  In  nature,  a  serious  evaluation  of 
many  of  them  demanded  much  better  in- 
formation, both  In  quantity  and  quality, 
on  the  coinplex  questions  of  policy.  Many 
legislators  today  feel  acutely  their  lack 
of  information  of  this  kind." 

By  the  year  2000  Congress  will  have 
thoroughly  acknowledged  the  implica- 
tions of  the  information  explosion  and 
will  draw  upon  it  as  a  major  source  of 
energy  In  meeting  the  responsibilities  of 
representation,  making  and  overseeing 
policy. 

CONORKSS    LAOS    BBKINO    KZXCtrTITB   IN    AIM* 

Today  Congress  lags  far  behind  the 
executive  In  its  utilization  of  automatic 
data  processing — ADP.  The  current  dis- 
parity in  computer  usage  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  both 
sjrmbolizes  and  helps  explain  at  least 
some  of  the  advantages  which  the  execu- 
tive now  enjoys  over  Congress  in  both 
generating  and  supervising  policy.  Com- 
puters axe  widely  employed  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  By  June  1969  the  Federal 
executive  will  be  using  over  4,600  com- 
puters *"  ECt  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  $3 
bllion."  Of  their  contribution,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

No  single  technological  advance  In  recent 
years  has  contributed  more  to  effectlvenesa 
and  efflclency  In  government  operations  than 
the  development  of  electronic  data  prooeas- 
Ing  equipment.** 

By  way  of  contrast,  look  at  Congress. 
Despite  the  many  uses  to  which  a  con- 
gressional computer  facility  could  be  put, 
the  first  bill  to  provide  for  ADP  support 
for  Congress  was  not  introduced  until 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress — 
in  1966.  As  the  91st  Congress  convened  In 
January  1969,  there  were  only  three  ADP 
facilities  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  most  Im- 
pressive of  these,  located  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  provides  twice  monthly 
to  every  congressional  office,  through 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  a  "Di- 
gest of  Public  Bills,"  including  synoptic 
and  status  information,  on  all  bills  and 
resolution  in  both  Chambers;  on  a 
monthly  basis,  a  "Legislative  Status  Re- 
port" on  200  major  bills;  and  selected 
bibliographical  information  which  con- 
gressional offices  and  committees  can  re- 
quest. The  House  of  Representatives  has 
a  small  computer  which  Is  used  for  pay- 
roll purposes  only  while  the  Senate  uses 
automated  data  processing  for  an  equal- 
ly unambitious  purpose,  to  speed  mail 
delivery."  _ 

Such  modest  efforts  compel  the  ques- 
tion: Will  Congress  continue  to  deny  it- 
self the  tools  of  modern  infonnation 
technology  and  permit  the  executive  vir- 
tually to  monopolize  access  to  such  capa- 
bility? It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  stakes  are  Immense.  For  If  Congress 
falls  to  create  its  own  information  anal- 
ysis and  retrieval  capacity  or  to  assure 


Itself  adequate  access  to  the  data  ma- 
chinery of  the  executive  and  the  private 
sector.  Congress  will  ultimately  destroy 
its  power  both  to  create  policy  and  to 
oversee  the  executive.  For  in  government, 
as  in  every  other  human  activity,  infor- 
mation is  power.  To  paraphrase  Lord 
Acton,  lack  of  information  tends  to 
weaken  Congress,  and  absolute  lack  of 
information  will  weaken  Congress  abso- 
lutely. 

At  last,  however.  Congress  is  beginning 
to  become  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
bringing  modem  information  technology 
to  bear  on  its  legislative  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities. Congressional  leaders  are 
taking  their  first  halting  steps  toward 
utilizing  the  new  instruments  and  tech- 
niques of  data  processing."  With  these 
means  for  analysis  and  evaluation.  Con- 
gress will  be  able  far  more  effectively  to 
tackle  thorny  public  policy  problems  in 
defense  and  space,  transportation,  health 
and  education,  pollution  control,  and 
urban  rejuvenation. 

Equipped  with  ADP  and  the  staff  to 
employ  it.  Congress  can  even  undertake 
the  task  of  rationalizing  the  appropria- 
tions process.  For  there  is  wide  recogni- 
tion that  the  present  calendar  of  budget 
requests,  authorization  legislation  tmd 
appropriations  bills  is  inflexible  and  ill 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  tempo  of  20th 
century  government." 

The  possibilities  of  using  ADP  to  sup- 
port Congress  seem,  therefore,  almost 
unlimited. 

One  of  the  most  Imaginative  thinkers 
on  the  relationship  between  technology 
and  politics,  John  S.  Saloma  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
dramatically  describes  the  prospects  for 
Congress: 

Oomputer-baaed  analysts  a«  It  la  refined 
over  the  remaining  decades  of  this  century 
wUl  make  poaslble  an  advance  In  human  In- 
tellectual capacity  comparable  to  the  In- 
vention of  language,  arable  numerals,  and 
calcxilTis.  With  his  new  abUlty  to  understand 
the  dynamics  of  complex  organisations  and 
social  proceasas,  the  congreasman  of  tomorrow 
will  explore  a  range  of  problems  previously 
beyond  the  grasp  of  his  predecemors  . .  .  the 
computer  wiu  give  man  the  capacity  to  in- 
terrogate and  reorganize  the  massive  data 
files  almost  Instantaneoualy  for  social  sci- 
ence reee&rch.  Usable  information  which  Is 
accessible  to  decision-makers  acting  under 
time  pressure  Bhovdd  be  Increased  by  several 
orders  of  magnitude.** 

I  believe  there  is  little  danger  in  pre- 
dicting that  well  before  the  advent  of  the 
21st  century,  Professor  Saloma's  \ision 
will  become  reality: 

Some  legislators  will  hire  professional  an- 
alysts on  their  office  staffs  or  acquire  analyti- 
cal skills  themselves.  While  such  legislative 
diligence  wlU  still  be  the  exception,  one  can 
readily  foresee  a  congreaam&n  sitting  at  a 
console  In  bis  office  pouring  over  computer 
prlnt-outs  into  the  late  evening  hours  or 
over  the  weekend  and  cutting  through  the 
paper  arguments  and  justifications  of  execu- 
tive programs  with  penetrating  lines  of  ques- 
tions.*' 

TKX    POeeiBIUTIBB    or    nCKNOLOOT    Torn    CON- 
GRRSS    IN    na    TSAR    3000 

I  think,  moreover,  that  nearly  all  of 
the  following  possibilities,  which  a  num- 
ber of  information  and  communications 
specialists  foresee,  wiU  characterize  the 
Congress  of  the  year  2000:" 
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Prlntouta  Indicating  the  statu*  of 
pending  legislation  with  adequate  de- 
scriptions of  bills. 

Direct  Eu:cess  by  Individual  members 
and  committees  to  legislative  research 
Information  prepared  by  such  resources 
as  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Automated  Index  of  congressional 
documents  and  legal  periodicals. 

Schedules  of  committe?  meetings  and 
hearings. 

Legislative  histories,  including  com- 
mittee actions,  floor  debates,  and  execu- 
tive statements. 

Status  information  on  Federal  contract 
awards. 

Background  information  about  lobbies. 

Catalogs  of  executive  department  com- 
puter flies. 

Analysis  of  executive  budget  proposals 
and  congressional  alternatives. 

"Tele-mobUe"  imlts  for  communica- 
tion between  a  congresskmsd  office  or 
committee  room  and  a  Congressman 
who  may  be  at  a  distant  location.  This 
equiiMnent  will  allow  two-way  conversa- 
tions and,  perhaps,  would  feature  a 
scrambler"  device  to  permit  secure 
tranjqnlMlon  of  sensitive  data. 

Keyboard  consoles  for  contact  with  a 
remote  computer.  These  units  vrtll  be  em- 
ployed in  data  entry,  recall  and  editing 
and  will  allow  rapid  access  to  enormous 
amotmts  of  machine-readable  data 
stored  In  legal,  economic  and  other  data 
bonks. 

facsimile  data  storage  and  transmis- 
sion systems,  ranging  In  complexity  from 
systems  now  in  use,  such  as  microflche 
cards,  to  sophisticated  photocopy  sys- 
tems which  will  allow  rapid  reproduction 
of  material  entered  at  a  remote  location. 

Two-way  video  linkups  between  each 
Senator  and  Congressman  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Offlce  of  the  President,  agency 
heads,  laboratories,  state  houses  and  uni- 
versities. Indeed,  video  linkups  will  per- 
mit conferences  among  participants  lo- 
cated in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

"Vote  for  a  computer-competent  Con- 
gressman!" may  well  be  one  of  the  com- 
mon campaign  slogans  of  the  year  2000! 

Developments  lllce  these  will  obviously 
have  a  great  Impact  on  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  responsibilities  In  the 
21st  century.  The  new  information  tech- 
nology will  enable  the  106th  Congress 
much  more  capability  than  the  9l8t  to 
discharge  its  functions  as  participatory 
agent  and  representative,  maker  and 
overseer  of  policy. 

IMTKOVIMO   COMlCirNICAnONS   BTtWKKtl 

LKJISLATION    AITO    CONSTTmNTS 

One  Important  facet  of  the  technology 
revolution  is  the  radical  Improvement  of 
communications  between  legislators  and 
c(mstltuent8.  Technological  advance 
promises  greater  accessibility  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  their  constituents, 
individually  and  collectively,  and  greater 
access  of  citizens  to  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  as  well.  This  development. 
of  course,  is  fundamental  to  my  thesis 
that  Congrees  ought  to  be  a  principal  in- 
strument for  making  possible  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  government  at  the  national 
level.  The  new  technology  will  make  it 
easier  to  bridge  the  gulf  between   the 


citizen  and  his  government.  And  just  as 
most  Senators  and  Congressmen  or  their 
staffs  will  understand  computers  and  how 
to  use  them,  so,  too,  knowledge  of  and 
access  to  ADP  among  the  population 
generally  will  be  much  more  conunon  in 
another  31  years.  The  street  will  not  be 
oneway. 

There  are,  of  course,  pitfalls,  implicit 
In  the  changes  wrought  by  the  tech- 
nological revolution.  There  are  potential 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  in 
making  too  perfect  the  communication 
between  legislators  and  their  constitu- 
ents. There  may  be  a  point  beyond  which 
communications  that  are  too  close  and 
constant  can  be  a  constricting  force.  For 
instance,  by  the  year  2000.  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter,  technologically,  to  have  vir- 
tually up-to-the-minute  polls  of  the  elec- 
torate on  any  given  issue.  Telecasts  and 
newspapers  can  raise  "Do  you  favor  .  .  .?" 
questions,  to  which  citizens  can  respond 
simply  by  pressing  a  button  on  a  telecom- 
munications device  in  their  homes.  The 
armchair  "yeas"  and  "nays"  c«m  then  be 
Instantly  tabulated.  But  where  does  this 
development  leave  the  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman? Suppose,  as  Paul  Bar  an  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  suggests,  the  newspaper  then 
reports  that  85  percent  of  a  Congress- 
man's constituents  oppose,  say,  curbs  on 
tourists.  Should  the  Congressman  happen 
to  feel  that  the  proposed  curljs  as  neces- 
sary for  the  time  being,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him,  confronted  with  such  unambigu- 
ous constituent  sentiment,  to  dlschiLrge 
his  Burketin  responsibility  to  vote  his  best 
judgment. 

Nonetheless,  the  radically  Increased 
flow  of  timely  and  relevant  data  about  his 
constituents,  their  interests  and  views, 
should  combine  with  a  similar  rise  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  appropriate  in- 
formation available  to  the  legislator  to 
make  possible  a  significant  improvement 
in  the  caliber  of  the  participatory  dialog 
I  have  forecast. 

Advances  in  Information  technology, 
coupled  with  the  emerging  technique  of 
programing-planning-budgetlng  —  PPB, 
hold  unusual  promise  for  enabling  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  other  two  major  respon- 
sibilities— formulating  policy  and  moni- 
toring the  Executive. 

The  most  obvious  benefit  in  this  respect 
will,  or  can  be,  the  improved  quality  of 
information  and  information  processing. 
Data  will  be  more  accurate,  relevant,  and, 
of  course,  accessible.  Data  of  this  kind  are 
the  great  reward  of  the  Information  rev- 
olution and  the  most  valuable  gain  for 
those  who  make  decisi(»as  in  government, 
both  inside  and  outside  Congress.  But  it 
is  for  Congress,  which  now  suffers  far 
more  from  Inadequate  information  than 
does  the  executive,  that  the  advances  in 
Information  technology  over  the  next 
several  decades  promise  the  most  drama- 
tic assistance. 

Congress  will  no  longer  be  confined  to 
its  present  prison  of  considering  policies 
on  a  largely  piecemeal  and  Incremental 
basis  but  will  be  able  more  Intelligently 
than  today  to  conceive  and  initiate  broad 
and  integrated  policy  proposals.  For 
Congress  in  2000  will  enjoy  operative 
access  to  a  far  wider  and  more  complex 
range  of  information  about  a  far  wider 
and  more  complex  range  of  problems 


than  In  1»«».  Thus  armed.  Congress  will 
be  able  to  take  the  kind  of  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Federal  budget  that 
Is  presently  so  dlfficiilt  for  a  body  whose 
political  boM  is  decentralized  and  whose 
organization  for  considering  legislation 
is  so  much  based  on  specialization. 
coMTmssa  am  tks  PKKammr'B  Buoorr 

The  Congress  of  the  year  2000  will  be 
able  to  respond  to  the  program  budget 
reconunoided  by  the  President  with  its 
own  budgetary  preferences,  its  own  set 
of  legislative  priorities  and  its  own  pro- 
gram choices — and  to  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  analyses  and  evaluations  made  by  its 
own  staff  and  effective  access  to  adequate 
data.  For  Congress  in  another  generation 
will  be  able  to  tap  into  the  data  systems 
of  the  executive  and  parts  of  the  private 
sector.  Congress  will,  moreover,  to  insure 
that  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  data 
supply  of  the  executive,  maintain  its  own 
information  system,  together  with  a 
staff  of  analysts  answerable  to  Congress. 

In  addition  to  a  revived  capacity  for 
making  policy,  the  tandem  of  ADP  and 
PPB  will  also  enable  Congress  more  vig- 
orously to  oversee  the  administration  of 
policies  and  particularly  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  Government  programs  to  de- 
termine, for  example,  if  legislation  is  in 
fact  achieving  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  passed.  ADP  and  PPB  thus  will 
enhance  the  traditional  penchant  of 
Congress  to  Inquire  into  the  details  of 
policy  while  making  it  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  imdertake  an  overall  examina- 
tion of  policy  as  well.  Equipped  with  far 
better  data.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
will  be  able  both  to  put  questions  to  the 
executive  about  how  certain  policies  are 
being  administered,  inquire  into  the 
basis  of  executive  proposals,  and  to  press 
their  own  alternatives  to  the  measures 
advanced  by  the  executive. 

As  problems  become  more  complex  and 
the  number  of  parameters  increases,  and 
as  the  commitment  of  manpower  and 
money  affects  policies  in  overlapping 
areas,  government  officials  will  find  it  im- 
perative to  use  the  tools  of  ADP  and  PPB 
in  order  to  reach  sound  decisions.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  use  of  simulation. 
With  this  technique,  the  106th  Congress 
will  be  able  to  perform  tasks  that  the  91st 
cannot  do  at  fill  or  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty or  imprecision.  Computer-manipu- 
lated models  will  in  the  years  sihead  be 
employed  to  consider  the  imptict  of  vari- 
ous tax  proposals  on  the  level  of  employ- 
ment, the  gross  national  product,  and 
revenue  inflow — an  experiment  already 
begun  by  Joseph  H.  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Congress  will  by 
2000  be  able  to  determine  the  seversd 
mixes  of  consequences  from  shifting  cer- 
tain variables  in  a  formula  for  allocating 
Federal  fvmds. 

Of  course,  having  Information  on  the 
results  of  a  spectrum  of  possible  policies 
will  not  answer  the  question  of  which 
course  to  choose,  but  such  knowledge  will 
at  least  afford  a  rational  basis  for  decid- 
ing among  competing  alternatives.  Such 
information,  to  repeat,  can  be  particular- 
ly valuable  in  the  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate policies  for  solving  problems 
characterized  by  many  variables  and 
great  complexity. 
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MAOHXirBKT  U  NOT  SNOUOH 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  sophisticated  machinery,  even 
the  fantastic  machinery  we  can  Imagine 
for  the  2l8t  century,  is  no  substitute  for 
the  human  thought  and  Judgment  nee- 
essary  to  ask  appropriate  questions  of  the 
computer.  In  fact,  a  more  subtle  but  nev- 
ertheless significant  consequence  of  the 
great  change  in  Information  systons  is 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  human 
judgment.  Because  the  effective  use  of 
the  computers  requires  disciplined  hu- 
man thought,  p^cymakers  must,  in  or- 
der to  program  the  computers,  undertake 
a  more  exacting  analysis  of  issues  than 
they  might  otherwise  do. 

It  seems  clear  then  that  the  new  in- 
formation technology  will  mean  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress vls-a-vls  the  executive — an  Increase 
in  respect  of  all  three  of  the  functions  of 
Congress:  to  link  the  government  with 
the  citizen,  to  formulate  new  policy  goals, 
and  to  oversee  the  details  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  existing  policy. 

It  must  also  be  evident  that  should 
Congress  fall  to  equip  itself  effectively 
with  the  new  information  technology 
as  well  as  zealously  to  utilize  the  tech- 
nique of  planning-programing-budget- 
Ing,  both  of  which  instruments  the  ex- 
ecutive will  exploit  to  full  advantage, 
Congress  will  suffer  a  very  sharp  decline 
within  the  American  framework  of  gov- 
ernment. For  both  ADP  and  PPB  are 
powerf\il  weapons  within  our  system  of 
separated  institutions  sharing  powers. 

In  summary,  neither  technology  nor 
management  techniques  embody  a  pana- 
cea for  the  problems  of  the  future.  Yet 
Congress  will  need  all  the  help  it  can  get 
from  both.  For  the  growth  and  survival 
of  the  United  States  depend  largely  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  its  leaders  on  their 
perception  of  the  problems  we  face  and 
on  the  policies  they  shape  to  meet  them. 
In  the  year  2000,  Congress  must — and — 
will — exploit  the  tools  which  will  equip 
it  to  cope  with  its  great  tasks. 

A   SUKMAKT:    CONGBXSS    in   the    TIAB    2000 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  summarize  what 
I  have  tried  to  say. 

By  the  year  2000  Congress  will  occupy 
an  Important  place  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government — in  some  respects 
more  important  than  in  1969. 

Congress  will,  31  years  from  now.  serve 
three  major  functions:  representative 
of  the  citizenry  and  agent  for  enabling 
them  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  de- 
cisions ot  Ctovernment;  maker  of  public 
policy,  creating  and  initiating  measiures 
as  well  as  responding  to  proposals  of 
the  Executive:  and  critic  of  policy  and 
monitor  of  its  administration.  Although 
Congress  now  performs  all  these  func- 
tions, their  significance,  I  believe,  will 
rise  sharply  as  the  United  States  enters 
the  21st  century. 

Over  the  next  three  decades  Congress 
will  draw  new  and  substantial  strength 
for  discharging  these  responsibilities 
from  three  principal  sources:  changes  in 
the  national  political  environment;  re- 
form of  congressional  organization  and 
procedures;  and  the  revolution  in  infor- 
mation technology.  These  developments, 
both  internal  and.  external,  will  Infuse 
the  legislative  branch  with  a  dynamism 


and  capability  today  found  wanting  by 
many  students  of  CXmgress. 

Although  we  cannot  plot  with  cer- 
tainty the  trajectory  of  Congress  during 
the  next  31  years,  we  can  be  reasonably 
confident  that  the  Congress  of  the  year 
2000  will,  as  it  does  now,  reflect  the  dom- 
inant characteristics  of  our  Constitution 
and  of  our  people:  a  pluralistic  political 
system  within  a  pluralistic  society. 

In  such  a  setting,  the  more  resilient 
and  more  effective  Congress  which  I 
predict  for  2000  will  not  bring  a  corre- 
spondingly diminished  role  for  the 
American  Presidency.  Rather  we  shall 
have  in  the  decades  ahead  both  a 
stronger  President  and  a  stronger 
Congress. 

I  do  not  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  despair, 
as  some  do,  for  the  American  political 
system  or  for  Congress  as  part  of  it. 

Olven  our  large,  complex,  and  restless 
society  and  our  deliberately  fragmented 
consUtutional  structure,  I  believe  that 
in  the  pattern  of  National  Oovenunent 
which  I  have  foreseen  for  the  year  2000 — 
one  in  which  the  contributions  of  Con- 
gress will  be  indispensable — lies  the  best 
hope  for  the  American  democracy  in  the 
21st  century. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  MoGtoorge  Bundy,  The  Strength  o/  Gov- 
ernment (Cambridge,  Maaa.:  Harvard  Unl- 
vanity  Praaa;  1908) .  pp.  80-81. 

>In  this  connection  see  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han'a  obaervatlon:  "Clearly  one  of  the  moet 
powerful  forces  right  now  In  poUtioa  is  the 
diffusion  of  middle-clasa  attitudes  concern- 
ing participation:  'I  want  to  ttUce  part,'  'I 
want  to  help  decide,'  "I  want  to  be  beard'  ". 
DaedtUus  (summer  1967) ,  p.  663.  Italics  mine. 

'Rlchaid  E.  Nexostadt,  Presidenticd  Power: 
The  Politic*  of  Leadership  (New  York:  John 
WUey  ti  Sons:  1961 ) ,  p.  33.  ItaUcs  his. 

•  Two  analyses  are  worth  reviewing  In  this 
respect.  Donald  E.  Stokes  and  Warren  E. 
Miller  cite  the  results  of  a  survey  of  voting 
behavior  in  elections  to  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  indicate  that,  In  deciding 
for  whom  to  vote,  most  citizens  do  not  pay 
much  attenUon  to  the  policy  views  of  Con- 
gressional candidates  for  the  reason  that  they 
do  not  know  what  these  views  are.  This  fac- 
tor, of  course,  means  that  there  is  no  over- 
riding constituency  pressure  for  Congress- 
men to  vote  with  their  party.  Public  Opinion 
Quorterly,  Vol.  26  (Winter.  1962).  p.  631  et. 
seq. 

Similarly,  Lewis  Anthony  Dexter  reports 
that  Congressmen  eire  subjected  to  so  many 
cross-pressures  from  constituents  that  they 
are  relatively  free  to  vote  as  they  wish.  He 
cites  two  additional  considerations  that  in- 
crease the  relative  independence  of  Congress- 
men in  deciding  how  they  will  vote  on  pub- 
lic policy:  (1)  Congressmen  win  the  alle- 
giance of  multi-interest  groups  unwilling  to 
desert  him  on  the  basis  of  his  defection  on 
only  one  issue;  and  (3)  Congressmen  build 
and  lead  their  own  coalitions,  which  often 
take  their  cue  from  the  Congressmen  rather 
than  the  other  way  around.  Raymond  A. 
Bauer.  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool  and  Lewis  Anthony 
Dexter.  American  Btainets  ond  Public  Policy: 
The  Politics  of  Foreign  Trade  (New  York: 
Atherton  Press;  1963).  Cited  in  Raymond 
Wolflnger,  Readings  in  American  Political 
Behavior  (Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.:  Prentloe- 
Hall;  1966),  pp.  6-36. 

»  Washington  Post,  December  16,  1968. 

'  For  a  recent  essay  that  perceptively  sounds 
the  participatory  theme,  see  Richard  N. 
Ooodwln,  "Reflections:  Sources  of  the  Public 
Unhapplness,"  The  New  Yorker  (January  4, 
1966).  pp.  38-^8. 
For  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  both  the 


need  for  and  the  perils  assocUted  with  In- 
cr«astng  citizen  participation  la  a  large  rep- 
resentative democracy  like  the  United  SUtas, 
see  Robert  A.  Dahl,  "The  City  in  the  Future 
of  Democracy."  American  PoHtieal  Science 
Review.  Vol.  T.XT,  No.  4  (December.  1967) ,  pp. 
953-e'ro.  Dahl,  wtioae  views  In  some  way  echo 
Kenneth  Sarst's  suggMtlon  of  a  vartable 
franchise,  writes,  at  pp.  0&0-960 : 

...  we  drop  completely  the  notion  so  dear 
to  the  Oreek3  and  early  Romans  that  to  be  le- 
gitimate a  unit  of  government  must  be 
wholly  autonomous.  With  autonomy  we  also 
drop  the  belief  that  there  is  a  single  sov- 
ereign unit  for  democracy,  a  untt  in  whlob 
majorltlea  are  autonomous  with  respect  to  aU 
persons  outside  the  unit  and  authoritative 
with  respect  to  all  persons  Inside  the  unit. 
Instead  we  begin  to  think  about  appropriate 
unite  of  democracy  as  an  ascending  series,  a 
set  of  Chlneee  boxes,  each  larger  and  more 
Inclusive  than  the  other,  eaoh  In  some  sense 
democratic,  though  not  always  In  quite  the 
same  &ense,  and  eaoh  not  Inherently  less  nor 
inherently  more  legitimate  than  the  other. 
.  .  .  This  is  logically  untidy,  and  it  requires 
endless  readjustments  as  per^>eetlves  and 
levels  of  interdependence  change.  But  It 
makes  for  a  better  fit  with  the  inevitable 
plundlstlo  and  decemrallElng  forces  of  poli- 
tical life  in  nation-states  with  repreeentatlve 
governments. 

...  we  may  need  different  models  of  demoo* 
racy  for  different  kinds  of  units  ...  we  need 
mnrteis  that  approximate  reality  in  the  world 
of  history  and  experience,  and  models  thM 
indicate  standards  of  performance  by  which 
we  can  appraise  the  achievements  of  a  par- 
ticular democracy.  I  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  all  kinds  of  units  with  detnocratlc  in- 
stitutions and  practices  do,  can,  or  should 
behave  In  the  aame  way  . . . 

'  John  Brademas,  "The  Role  of  Congress  in 
the  Making  of  Public  Policy. "  Prooeedingt, 
19S7_  Indiana  Academy  of  Social  Sciences, 
Third  Series.  Volume  II.  pp.  181-304.  I  have 
drawn  on  this  essay  for  some  of  the  analysis 
In  the  present  paper. 

'  I  do  not  here  propose  to  get  Into  the 
argument  of  whether  the  power  of  Congress 
to  make  policy  has  declined  or  risen  In  re- 
cent years.  Altboxigh  the  view  is  widely  held 
that  the  power  of  Congress  vls-a-vls  the 
executive  has  atrophied,  many  writers  like 
James  McOregor  Bums.  Samuel  P.  Hunt- 
ington and  Walter  Llppman  contend  that  the 
Congressional  power  to  frastrate  and  harass 
the  executive  has  grown  far  too  large.  Tht 
most  sensible  dtscusslon  I  have  seen  of  this 
ambiguous  and  not  easily  measured  questlcA 
is  found  In  Robert  A.  Dahl,  Pluralist  De- 
mocracy in  the  United  States:  Conflict  and 
Content,  (Chicago:  Rand  MoNaUy;  1967). 
pp.  199-43. 
Dahl  obesrvasat  pp.  141-43; 
...  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  "power"  of 
Congress  over  policy  and  appointments  has 
declined  slnoe  Its  apex  in  the  period  after 
the  ClvU  War.  In  the  twentieth  century  not 
only  has  the  President  brolcen  the  moitop- 
oly  of  Congress  over  policy — and,  of  course, 
over  appointments— but  ...  he  has  also 
largely  taken  cooxmand  over  the  initiation 
of  new  policies. 

Similarly,  the  Congress  is  now  a  far  more 
active  Institution,  far  better  equipped  to 
deal  with  complex  matters  of  public  policy, 
far  more  deeply  Involved  in  an  Incredible 
range  of  important  issues  than  ever  it  was 
or  could  be  m  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  . 
In  this  sense,  then,  the  "power"  of  Con- 
gress has  grown;  the  decisions  Congress 
makes  by  modifying,  passing,  or  rejecting 
measures  affect  all  of  us.  and  the  whcde 
world,  to  an  Incomparably  greater  extent  to- 
day than  in  the  nineteenth  century      .   . 

In  sum.  In  the  post-Clvll-War  (sic.)  period. 
Congress  enjoyed  a  monopoly  control  over 
policies  mostly  of  trivial  importance ;  today 
Congress  shares  wltb  the  President  control 
over  policies  of  profound  consequence.  Ckm- 
gress  has.  then,  both  lost  and  acquired  power. 
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In  The  British  Legislature  and  the  Prob- 
lem of  Mobilising  Consent"  In  Ske  F^ank 
(ed.)  Lawmakers  in  a  Chanfinf  World,  (En- 
glewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentlce-Hall; 
1»M).  p.  46.  Italics  his. 

u  James  L.  Sundqulst,  Polities  and  Policy: 
The    Sisenhover,    Kennedy,    and    Johnson 
Years,   (Washington,  DC:   Brookings  Insti- 
tution: IMS) ,  p.  404. 
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^  Ibid.,  p.  4M. 

^  .  .  .  Congress  miut  help  to  supply  dls- 
Moanoe.  or  opposition.  In  public  decision 
making.  One  of  the  most  important  com- 
modities Congress  can  provide  Is  an  Insti- 
tutional base  for  alternative  viewpoints  and 
criticisms.  Thus,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
Increase  the  probability  that  Congrees  will 
act  independently — that  It  will  posseae  both 
the  Inclination  and  the  Influence  to  func- 
tion a*  an  autonomous  voice  In  the  affairs 
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of  th*  supartonty  of  the  preeent  American 
system  of  what  he  calls  "partisan  mutual 
adjustmaodt"  over  dlsctpllned  partlee — not 
for  IBth  century  checks  and  balances 
reasons,  but  In  terms  of  producing  Intelli- 
gent policy — parallels  tad  supplements  my 
own. 
u  Sundqulst,  op  cit.  p.  686. 
"Balph  Waldo  ttnerson,  quoted  In 
Stephen  K.  Bailey  and  Howard  D.  Samuel, 
Congrees  at  Work,  (New  York:  Henry  Holt: 
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"But  see  Besford  O.  Tugwell,  "Constitu- 
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CX>RRXJPnON  AND  SCANDAL  IN 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bitbton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
has  dominated  the  Nixon  Presidency 
more  than  the  continuing  parade  of 
scandals,  incidents  of  corporate  favorit- 
ism, and  corruption  on  a  scale  unprec- 
edented in  American  history. 

Never  before  has  the  country  witnessed 
such  widespread  corruption  in  a  presi- 
dential administration.  Never  before  has 
graft  from  the  entire  business  commu- 
nity been  so  openly  solicited  in  return  for 
favorable  treatment  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. Never  before  has  an  administra- 
tion sponsored  illegal  political  sabotage 
of  its  <H?po6ition.  And  never  before  has 
an  administration  been  so  contemptu- 
ous of  the  public  in  answering  charges 
of  corruption. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  some 
new  revelation  of  direct  White  House  In- 
volvement. Yet  the  President  and  his  top 
administratlcm  and  campaign  aides  re- 
fuse to  answer  questions  either  from  the 
press  or  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittees. 

Instead,  the  Nixon  camp  runs  its  own 
investigation  and  declares  Itself  inno- 
cent— and.  when  that  fails,  attacks  the 
press  for  doing  Its  job  by  covering  the 
scandals,  tries  to  portray  the  corruption 
charges  as  routine  political  attacks,  and 
otherwise  attempts  to  confuse  and  ob- 
scure the  issue. 

In  an  effort  to  put  these  charges  of 
corruption  clearly  in  focus,  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  prepared  a  special  report  de- 
signed to  catalog  and  summarize  the  var- 
ious Nixon  scandals.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  include  the  DSO  report  in 
the  Record  as  I  am  sure  It  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members. 

DSG  Spscial  Rxport:  It  Rkaixt  Is  "Ths 
Most  Coaauyr  AoacnnsTXATioir  iw  Hibtobt" 
This  special  report  deals  with  the  nimier- 
ous  charges  of  corruption  and  scandal 
against  the  Nixon  Administration.  The  re- 
port contains  three  sections,  as  follows: 

A  brief  description  of  the  major  scandals 
of  the  past. 

A  listing  of  top  White  Hoiise  aides  who 
have  been  Involved  in  the  NUon  scandals 
and  a  brief  deacrlptlon  of  some  18  chargea 
of  corruption  agalnat  the  Administration. 


A  llat  of  aouroes  for  furthsr  details  on  each 
of  the  Nixon  soandals. 

BSCnON   I — ■CAJfOAIiS  Or  TKX   PAST 

Three  acandala  involving  the  Executive 
Branch  have  received  widespread  pubhc  at- 
tention In  the  past  60  years.  The  three  are 
the  Teapot  Dome  acandal  under  President 
Warren  G.  Harding,  the  "flve-peroent«n"  In 
tjie  Harry  8.  Truman  Administration,  and 
the  Sherman  Adams  case  under  Prealdent 
Dwlght  D.  Eiaenhower.  None  of  theee  aoan- 
dals  approached  the  dimensions  of  money 
Involved  In  corruption  under  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

Following  Is  a  short  description  of  each  of 
tbaa*  scandals. 

Teapot  Dome 

In  1934  It  was  discovered  that  Secretary  of 
Interior  Albert  B.  Pall  had  aooepted  $400,000 
In  gifts  and  "loans"  in  exchange  for  leasing 
naval  oU  reserve  lands  (in  an  area  known  as 
Teapot  Dams)  to  private  oil  companies.  Fall, 
an  opponent  of  ths  Oongrsaalonal  legisla- 
tion creating  the  reserves,  was  protected 
from  prosecution  by  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration's Justice  Department  but  was  con- 
victed of  bribery  after  Prealdent  C0<41dge 
appointed  a  q>eclal  prosecutor  to  handle  the 
case. 

TTie  five-percenters 

In  1940.  a  Senate  investigation  unoovarsd 
activities  of  four  Executive  Branch  officials. 
Including  an  aide  to  Presldsnt  Harry  Tru- 
man, who  secured  Government  oontraots, 
jobs  and  other  favors  In  return  for  a  flve- 
psrcent  commission. 

It  was  estimated  that  up  to  8600,000  was 
obtained  by  "five-percenters"  through  gov- 
ernment graft.  The  discovery  led  to  new 
procurement  practloea  In  the  Department  of 
Defense.  John  Maragon,  a  friend  of  several 
in>iii«nti^i  government  officials,  was  the  k*y 
witness  and  wa*  later  convicted  of  perjury 
for  his  testimony  In  a  dosed  Senate  com- 
mittee session. 

Sherman  Adams 

In  1968.  Congressional  investigations 
turned  up  information  that  high  Elsenhower 
Administration  officials  Intervened  and  prea- 
■ured  offlclala  In  federal  regulatory  agencies 
on  behaU  of  corporate  friends,  most  notably 
Boston  Industrialist  Bernard  Ooldfine.  While 
charges  were  made  against  many  Administra- 
tion officials — Indudlng  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon — they  were  concentrating  on  Sher- 
man Adams,  Elsenhower's  "right-hand  man". 
Adams  received  gifts  from  Goldflne — mainly 
a  $700  vicuna  coat  and  payment  of  hotel 
bills  totalling  about  $3000 — in  exchange  for 
Adams'  alleged  intervention  on  Goldflne'a 
behalf  with  the  FCC  and  the  SEC. 

Adams  continually  denied  wrongdoing,  but 
did  resign  as  did  John  Mitchell  after  dls- 
closiire  of  the  Watergate  break-in.  Ooldflne's 
refusal  to  answer  Congressional  inquiries 
led  to  a  conviction  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. Re  was  also  later  convicted  for  con- 
tempt of  Court  and  tax  evasion. 

BSCnON     n — THX     NIXOIf     SCAMDAUI 

During  Richard  Nixon's  to^xt  years  as  Pres- 
ident there  have  been  at  least  16  major 
scandals,  each  of  which  would  have  brought 
a  major  public  outcry  In  the  past.  In  many 
of  these  scandals,  Indudlng  those  associated 
with  the  Nixon  Re-election  Committee,  the 
trail  has  led  to  direct  White  House  Involve- 
ment. 

The  scope  of  the  Nixon  scandals  makes  the 
scandals  of  previous  Administrations  look 
like  penny-ante  affairs.  Nothing  fKilnta  up 
the  dimensions  of  corruption  in  the  Nixon 
Administration  more  than  the  Involvement 
of  key  White  House  aides  and  appointees — 
indudlng  at  least  three  Cabinet  level  offi- 
cers— In  virtually  every  scandal  over  the  past 
four  years.  Following  Is  a  list  of  White  House 
aides  and  appointees  who  have  been  directly 
Involved  in  the  Nixon  scandals: 


Peter  Flanigan,  special  assistant  to  the 
President,  who  was  implicated  in  official  ac- 
tions ben^ttlng  his  own  companies  and  who 
has  helped  giant  corporations  so  much  that 
Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton  >vT^»"*t^  him  "Mr. 
FU-lt"  for  big  bustneae  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

Maurice  H.  Btans.  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  used  his  contacts  with  the 
oil  and  chemical  Intareete  he  protected  dur^ 
Ing  his  Cabinet  aervloe,  to  help  raise  a  se- 
cret $10.2  million  campaign  fund  for  Rich- 
ard Nlxon'a  re-election. 

John  Mitchell,  former  Nixon  Attomey- 
Geoeral,  who — while  he  headed  the  Justice 
Department— oontroUed  a  $360,000  slush 
fund  which  waa  the  source  of  payment  to 
the  Watergate  breakln  suapecta  and  who  re- 
signed as  head  of  the  Nixon  Re-election 
Committee  after  dlsdoaore  of  the  Water- 
gate affair. 

Richard  Klelndl*nst,  Nlaon's  sasood  At- 
torney General,  who  Intervened  In  anti-trust 
suit*  and  orgaJgLised-cslm*  inveatlgaUons  to 
protect  Nixon  campaign  contributors  and 
who  tried  to  absolve  a  Justlos  Department 
official  from  Involveokent  In  a  Texas  bank 
scandal. 

Ban  Buta,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
long-tUne  agribusiness  advocate,  who  helped 
grain  corporations  get  Insbls  information 
which  enabled  them  to  reap  excessive  profits 
from  th*  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Clareao*  D.  PaUnby,  fcnnsr  Assistant  Beo- 
retary  of  Agriculture,  who  quit  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  negotlatlcms  with  Russia  to 
become  Vice  President  of  Continental  Grain 
Company  and  used  his  Inside  information  to 
help  Continental  control  nearly  t'^if  of  the 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

E.  Howard  Hunt,  a  White  Hous*  consult- 
ant.  who  was  one  of  seven  men  tn^H'^t^^  fmr 
the  break-in  at  the  Democratic  Headquar- 
teta  at  the  Watergate. 

Q.  Gordon  LMdy.  a  consultant  for  the  Ad- 
ministration'* antl-marljuana  campaign,  who 
also  was  Indicted  for  the  Watergate  burglary 
along  with  Hunt  and  five  other*. 

Charle*  OOlaon,  Presidential  advisor  and 
Nixon  political  hatohetman,  who  has  been 
linked  to  a  massive  GOP  pcJitioal  espionage 
campaign  against  Denuxratlo  presidential 
hopefuls  and  who  was  ImpUcated  m  th* 
Watergate  brsak-ln  when  his  phone  number 
was  found  In  the  addrass  book  of  on*  of  the 
suspects.  A  saaroh  of  Hunt's  desk  In  Oolaoa's 
offics  uncovered  a  pistol,  part  of  a  telephone 
bug.  a  walkl*-taUle,  aiul  dU^cams  thought 
to  be  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
headquarters. 

WUllam  E.  Tlmmons,  aaalstant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  congreealonal  relations,  who  re- 
ceived memos  aummarlzlng  the  Information 
obtained  from  the  Watergate  phone  tape. 

Robert  C.  Odle,  former  White  Ho\iae  aide, 
now  director  of  administration  for  the  Nixon 
Re-elect  Committee,  who  also  received  sum- 
mariee  of  the  Watergate  phone  tap  informa- 
tion. 

Kan  W.  Clawson,  deputy  director  of  White 
House  communications,  who  allegedly  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  New  Hampshire  newspaper  un- 
der an  assumed  name  In  an  attempt  to  por- 
tray then-presidential  hopeful  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  as  a  bigot. 

Harry  Dsnt.  White  Hooae  poUtlcal  oper- 
ative, who  joined  former  Commaroe  Secre- 
tary Maurice  Stana  in  trying  to  suppress  a 
GAO  report  citing  the  Reelection  Committee 
for  numerous  violations  of  the  campaign 
law. 

I^rlght  L.  Chapln,  Nixon  appointments 
secretary,  who  hired  and  served  as  contact 
for  Donald  H.  Segrettl,  one  of  50  undercover 
agents  employed  by  the  OOP  to  spy  on  and 
to  sabotage  the  Democratic  presidential  cam- 
paign, 

Gordon  Btrachan,  a  Whit*  House  aide,  who 
worked  with  Chapln  In  hiring  Oegigttl  and 
otiwr  OCX' saboteuiB. 


Herbert  W  Klamback,  Nixon's  personal  at- 
torney and  key  fund-raiser,  who  paid  the 
salary  of  Segrettl  and  other  OOP  agents  out 
of  the  $a60,000-to-$700.000  sluMi  fund  ac- 
cumiilated  by  the  Nixon  re-election  com- 
mittee. 

Oonsidsrlng  this  oontlnulng  pattern  of 
White  House  involvement  In  corruption  and 
scandal,  It  Is  little  wonder  that  Ralph  Nad«r 
and  Oeorge  MoOovem  have  described  the 
Nixon  Administration  as  "the  moat  corrupt 
In  hiatory." 

Following  are  brief  deecrlptlona  of  the 
major  chargee  of  oorruptlon  agalnat  the 
Nixon  Administration: 

WATEXOATX  BSXAX-nt    AND    BUOGIKO 

One  of  the  graveat  acts  of  poUtlcal  espio- 
nage ever  uncovered  In  this  country  came  In 
June  of  this  year  when  five  Nixon  operatives 
were  arrested  after  breaking  Into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  Committee  in  the 
Watergate  building.  Sub**qu*nt  investiga- 
tion uncovered  an  elaborate  Republican  ef- 
fort to  bug  Democratic  phones  with  some  of 
the  Involvement  reaching  back  to  Whit* 
House  staff  members.  Seven  men — indudlng 
two  former  White  House  aides  and  the  secu- 
rity director  of  the  Committee  to  Re-Eleot 
the  President — have  been  Indicted  for  th* 
Watergate  break-In. 

The  Invoetlgatlon  of  the  Watergate  crimes 
by  the  FBI.  the  GAO.  Congressional  commit- 
t-ees  and  the  press,  has  uncovered  a  series  of 
illegal  campaign  contributions  and  financial 
transactions,  a  long-running  Republican  ef- 
fort to  sabotage  the  campaigns  of  Demo- 
craUc  presidential  candidates,  and  Admin- 
istration favors  granted  in  eaafaange  for  caaa- 
palgn  contributions.  Hardly  a  day  paaass 
without  a  new  revelation  about  th*  Admin- 
istration's and  the  Re-Klect  Oommltt**'s  in- 
volvement In  the  Watergate  burglary  or  the 
lUegal  financial  dealings  surrounding  It. 

As  a  result  of  the  Watergate  break-In  th* 
Democratic  National  Committee  has  filed  a 
$3J  mUlion  civil  suit  against  all  major  R*. 
ElAct  Committee  officials  and  several  White 
Ho\ise  aides.  However,  neither  this  case  nor 
the  criminal  case  involving  the  seven  In- 
dicted defendante  is  scheduled  for  court  ac- 
tion before  the  elsotlon. 

GOP   KSnOKSOS    UMIT 

The  FBI  ha*  uncovered  a  GOP  espionage 
unit  which  ha*  been  conducting  political 
esplonaga  and  sabotage  against  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  oontaadsrs  ever  alno*  ths 
primary  fampalgna  began.  The  unit  lacludes 
about  50  undercover  agents,  some  hlrad  di- 
rectly by  White  House  aldea.  For  example, 
one  of  the  agenta,  Donald  H.  Segrettl.  waa 
hired  by  Nixon  appotntmante  secretary 
Dwlght  L.  Chapm  and  reported  dlreotly 
to  Chapln.  Payment  to  the  agente  came 
from  the  Nixon  re-election  committee's  alueh 
fund  of  aeoret  campaign  oontrlbutlona  and 
was  made,  in  aono*  oases,  by  Richard  Nlxon'a 
personal  lawyer,  Herbert  W.  Kalmbaeh 

T^e  Republican  eaplonage  unit's  actlvitlea 
Induded  disrupting  Democratic  evente  and 
Imperaonating  Demoerate  in  paoxte  calla.  The 
unit  was  allegedly  responslbis  for  false 
charges  against  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  printed 
in  the  Mtmehester  (N.H.)  Vnion-LeaAer  just 
before  the  primary,  for  attempu  to  cancel 
Sen.  MoGovem'a  TV  addresa  on  the  Vietnam 
War  In  October,  and  for  disruptive  phone 
calls  to  CBS  NewB  commentator  Walter 
Cronklte  and  AHj-CIO  President  George 
Meany. 

BxxLacrroN  slttsr  fttnd 

The  Nixon  Reelection  Committee  has  main- 
Ulned  a  $360,000-to-$700X>00  aluah  fund  o( 
caah  to  be  used  for  political  e^>lonage  and 
"Investigative"  purpos**,  indudlng  the 
Watergate  break-In.  The  fund  was  contndled 
by  farmer  Attorney  Gcztsral  John  Mitchell 
while  he  headed  the  Justice  Department. 
When  he  switched  to  the  campaign  commit- 
tee,  Mitchell   shared    control    with    former 
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Conunerce  Secretary  UAurice  St«D«.  Other 
RMlect  Committee  oABcIaIb  with  access  to  the 
fund  Included  two  former  White  House  aides, 
Jeb  Stuut  Kagruder  and  Herbert  L.  Porter, 
both  of  whom  withdrew  at  least  ISO.OOO. 

The  Reelect  Committee  did  not  keep  rec- 
ords of  where  the  money  came  from  or  how 
It  was  spent — even  after  the  April  7  effec- 
tive date  of  the  new  campaign  law.  However, 
the  ^BX  traced  part  of  the  money  received 
by  the  Watergate  defendanu  to  the  slush 
fund. 

AlfOaXAS  BAKK  CHAJITXS 

Minnesota  millionaire  Dwayne  Andreas  was 
granted  a  highly-sought  federal  bank  charter 
for  a  Minneapolis  suburb  shortly  after  he 
secretly  donated  936 .000  to  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign. Banking  oflclals  acknowledged  that 
the  charter  waa  approved  much  more  rapidly 
than  usual — especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  shopping  center  where  the  bank 
is  to  be  located  will  not  be  completed  for 
3  or  3  years.  The  Andreas  money  was 
transferred  to  the  Nlzon  campaign  com- 
mittee after  the  campaign  law's  April  7  ef- 
fective date  but  was  not  reported  In  the  Com- 
mittee's June  10  report,  as  required.  Later 
the  money  was  traced  to  the  bank  accoxint 
of  Bernard  Barker,  one  of  the  men  charged 
with  the  break-In  and  bugging  of  the  Demo- 
cratic headquarters  In  the  Watergate. 

CAMfhiatt    COKTaiSTJTIONS 


In  the  weeks  before  the  new  cajnp&igis  law 
requiring  dlaoloaure  o(  CMnpaIgn  oontrlbo- 
uons  went  Into  effect,  Maurloe  Stans,  who 
realgned  as  Nixon's  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  become  his  chief  campaign  fund-ralaer. 
nuaed  glOJ  mllUon  in  aeoret  caoipalgn  funds 
tJirrnHh  a  concerted  effort  to  collect  the 
money  pvlor  to  April  7  when  the  new  law 
took  effect.  WhUe  technloaUy  legal,  the  Stans 
effort  repreeented  a  blatant  vloutlon  of  the 
■pirtt  and  Intent  of  the  law.  President  Nixon 
and  other  OOP  ofW^^'i  have  continually  re- 
fueed  to  Ideattfy  who  ooatrlbuted  the  $10J 
oUillon  la  secret  funds,  despite  the  fact  that 
aU  major  Oeaooeratlc  preetdentlal  candi- 
dates Identified  their  pre-Aprll  7  oontrlbu- 
ton. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Stazw  fund-raising 
was  ooncentrated  on  special  Interests  and  the 
executives  of  corporations  doing  business 
with  the  govenxment.  especially  the  giant 
n>>^ifT])rai  companlee.  Stans  as  Commerce  Sec- 
retary helped  by  advising  a  •go-alow"  govern- 
ment policy  m  prosecuting  polluters  and  the 
oU  mtiuaets  he  ahftsd  by  fighting  attempts  to 
UAinj— e  oil  imports  and  efforts  to  reduce  the 
oU  depletion  allowance. 

ynxmo  SANK  covza 

An  Illegal  •I00/)00  campaign  contribution 
from  a  Ttaas  corporation  waa  funneled 
through  Mexican  banks,  rushed  to  Washing- 
ton aboard  a  chartered  corporate  Jet.  and 
later  WS.OOO  of  It  was  transferred  to  the 
account  of  Watergate  defendant  Barkv.  The 
money  came  frocn  the  Oulf  Beaources  and 
Chemioai  Corporation,  a  Texas  corporation 
which — until  the  contribution — had  a  major 
subsidiary  under  pressure  from  the  £nvlron- 
menTAl  Protection  Agency  to  oorreot  exten- 
sive water  and  air  pollution  problems.  Since 
the  tldO.OOO  contribution,  the  pressure  has 


TechnlcaUy  the  corporation's  contribution 
iras  made  by  a  Mexican  lawyer — even  though 
It  Is  Illegal  for  corporatlotu  or  foreign  na- 
tionals to  give  nam  pal  gn  contributiozis  to 
presidential  candidates.  In  routing  the  money 
through  Mexican  banks,  the  Nixon  Commit- 
tee used  a  procedure  almllar  to  that  used  by 
organised  crime  leeulers  to  avoid  detection. 
The  money  waa  paid  by  the  corporation  to 
the  lawyer  In  infLrted  fees.  He  put  It  In  the 
Mexican  bank  and  then  withdrew  It  In  the 
form  of  U0,000  worth  of  caahler's  checks  and 
•11.000  In  cash.  This  1100,000  was  then  jetted 
to  Washington — along  with  (OOCOOO  in  other 
fat-cat  oontrlbutlona — In  order  to  beat  the 


April  7th  deadlines  when  campaign  contrib- 
utors would  have  to  be  Identified. 
sovxrr  whsat  dsal 

The  Administration  gave  Inside  Informa- 
tloc  to  giant  grain  companies  which  enabled 
them  to  make  huge  prcrflts  from  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense 
of  American  consumers,  wheat  farmers  and 
taxp>ayers.  Clarence  Palmby,  one  at  the  chief 
Agriculture  Department  officials  In  the 
negotiations  with  tbe  Russians,  left  U8DA 
before  the  negotiations  were  completed  to 
become  Vice-President  <rf  Continental  Oraln 
Co.  and  helped  Continental  cloee  a  deal  with 
the  Russians — before  USDA  had  announced 
Its  own  credit  agreement.  Palmby's  Conti- 
nental has  sold  aUnost  60%  of  the  wheat 
sold  to  the  VBBR. 

In  all.  six  major  companies  have  monop- 
olleed  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  n.S.SJl. 
There  has  been  a  virtual  revolving  door  be- 
tween top  jobs  m  T7SDA  and  top  executive 
positions  with  five  of  those  companies  In 
the  past  year.  This  cosy  relationship  has  re- 
sulted In  windfall  profits  for  these  com- 
panies and  has  resulted  In  higher  prices.  It 
will  eventually  cost  consumers  about  11.6 
billion  In  higher  food  prices — especially 
meau  and  bakery  goods.  It  will  cost  small 
farmers  millions  In  lost  subsidy  p>ayinents 
and  more  millions  in  lost  income  because  ot 
artificially  low  prices  when  they  sold  their 
wheat.  And  It  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer about  $300  raw  Ion  In  subsidies  to  the 
big  firms  who  were  guaranteed  profits  on 
their  Russian  sales  by  friendly  USDA 
ofBdals. 

rrr  coktbovbut 

The  Republicans  were  forced  to  move  their 
national  convention  from  San  Diego  to  Miami 
after  it  was  learned  that  ITT's  subsidiary, 
the  Sheraton  Corporation  of  America,  had 
pledged  to  underwrite  $400,000  of  the  cost 
of  the  OOP  convention  in  exchange  for  a 
Justice  Department  settlement  of  anti-trust 
charges  against  ITT.  The  settlement  per- 
mitted ITT  to  retain  Its  acquisition  of  the 
Hartford  Plre  Insurance  Corporation  and 
kept  the  door  open  for  further  ITT  acquisi- 
tions. The  revelation  of  the  role  of  then  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Richard  BUelndlenst 
in  aiding  ITT's  flght  against  the  antl-trttst 
action  almost  scuttled  Kletndienst's  nomina- 
tion as  Attorney  General.  Senate  hearings 
also  tincovered  pro-ITT  activities  of  Presi- 
dential assistant  Peter  Planigan  leading  to  a 
speech  by  Sen.  Thomas  Bagleton  branding 
Planigan  the  Administration's  "Mr.  Plx-lt  for 
big  business." 

The  scandal  was  triggered  by  the  disclosure 
of  a  memo  written  by  Dtta  Beard,  ITT's 
Washington  lobbyist,  which  linked  the  anti- 
trust settlement  to  the  convention  contribu- 
tion. When  called  to  testify  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Beard  was  hospitalized  for  heart  ail- 
ments. It  was  later  disclosed  that  the  two 
doctors  who  recommended  that  Beard  not 
testify  m  person  at  the  Senate  were  being 
investigated  at  the  time  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  billing 
kickbacks. 

ANTITRTJST    SXTTIXMINTS 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  refused  to 
prosecute  antitrust  suits  against  giant  firms 
with  dose  personal  and  financial  contacts 
with  the  Administration.  Attorney  General 
Klelndlenst  blocked  the  Antitrust  Division 
from  opposing  the  merger  of  two  giant  drug 
firms — Warner  -  Lambert  ahd  Parke  -  Davis. 
The  honorary  board  chairman  of  Warner- 
Lambert  la  Blmer  Bobst,  a  long-time  friend 
and  financial  backer  of  Richard  Nlzon  and 
a  major  client  of  Nixon's  former  law  firm. 
Attorney  General  MitcheU  continually  re- 
fused to  flght  the  merger  between  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Corporation  and  the  Granite 
City  Steel  Co. — two  of  the  nation's  largest 
steel  firms.  Tbe  director  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies has  contributed  large  sums  of  money 


to  Republicans  and  his  father — another  ma- 
jor Republican  fat-cat— owns  a  company 
which  controls  one  of  the  steel  firms  and 
which  has  long-term  contracts  with  the 
other. 

rukOTSAir's  SHIP  worsp&tx 

In  March  1070,  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  a  waiver  which  would  have  resulted 
in  a  $0  million  windfall  to  a  company  headed 
by  special  assistant  to  the  President  Peter 
Planigan  prior  to  his  White  House  appoint- 
ment. 

Sen.  Joeeph  Tydlngs  alerted  the  public  to 
the  deal  and  the  outcry  led  the  Treasury 
Department  to  reverse  the  ruling.  The  im- 
precedsnted  ruling  permitted  a  ahlp  owned 
by  the  Barracuda  Tanker  Corporation — 
whose  President  until  1989  was  Peter  Flanl- 
gan— and  fiylng  a  Llberlan  flag  to  engage 
In  XJA.  coastal  trade  despite  a  law  which 
restricts  such  trads  to  vesssls  built  and  reg« 
Istered  in  ths  United  States  or  If  "necesnry 
in  the  Interest  of  national  defeitse." 

8AK    DIKOO    tr.S.    ATTOHNXT    DSAl 

The  Nlxon-appointed  XJB.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California  (San  Diego) , 
Harry  Steward,  squelched  an  investigation  of 
C.  Amholt  Smith,  a  San  Diego  multi-million- 
aire  who  has  been  a  close  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Richard  Nixon  since  Nixon's  first 
campaign  for  Congress.  The  Investigation  was 
being  made  by  a  federal  organized  crime  task 
force  as  part  of  a  case  It  was  putting  together 
against  Smith  and  several  other  San  Dlegans 
for  conspiring  to  violate  federal  tax  laws  and 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  Attorney  also 
Intervened  in  cases  Involving  a  real  estate 
speculator  with  gambling  Interests  and  a  for- 
mer Mayor  who  was  charged,  and  cleared,  of 
bribery. 

The  FBI  started  an  Investigation  of  Ste- 
wart's actions  after  L</e  magaslne  charged 
him  with  obstructing  Justice  In  the  Smith 
case.  Then-Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleln- 
dlenst forced  the  PBI  to  discontinue  the 
investigation. 

KXJXNDiziraT  saiBX  orm 

In  1971,  Republican  senatorial  aide  Robert 
Carson  offered  Klelndlenst  $100,000  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Nixon  re-election  fund  If 
Klelndlenst  would  help  block  a  stock  fraud 
investigation  being  conducted  by  SBC.  Kleln- 
dlenst, later  to  become  the  nation's  chief  law 
enforcement  officer,  turned  down  the  bribe 
but  did  not  bother  to  report  It  until  he 
learned  that  the  FBI  waa  eavesdropping  on 
Carson's  office.  Klelndlenst  later  claimed  be 
"did  not  recognize  the  offer  as  a  bribe."  Car- 
son was  convicted  of  bribe  conspiracy  and 
perjury. 

MTLK    MONXT 

Dairy  interests  have  poured  over  $320,000 
into  the  Nixon  campaign  In  return  for  an  Ag- 
riculture Department  decision  to  boost  milk 
support  payments.  The  Increased  price  sup- 
ports were  worth  about  $400  million  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  came  only  13  days  eifter 
the  Department  had  announced  a  policy 
against  such  an  Increase.  Later,  letters  were 
made  public  in  which  officials  of  the  Mid- 
America  Dairymen.  Inc. — one  of  the  major 
campaign  sources — claimed  that  by  giving  to 
the  Nixon  re-election  fund  they  had  reversed 
the  Twtik  support  decision.  Ralph  Nader's 
Public  Cltlien  organisation,  the  Federation 
of  Homemakers,  and  the  D.C.  Consumer's  As- 
sociation have  filed  suit  to  rescind  the  milk 
price  support  increase  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Increase  was  a  political  payoff. 

CAXPXT    CONTRIBtmONS 

A  major  carpet  manufacturer  gave  the 
Nixon  campaign  committee  a  $94,680  dona- 
tion after  the  Administration  promised  to 
postpone  effective  federal  fiammablUty  regu- 
lations for  carpeting.  The  contributions^ 
spread  out  in  30  separate  transactions  to 
avoid  contribution  limitations — came  only 
a  few  weeks  after  Nixon  finance  chief  (and 


former  Secretary  of  Commerce)  Maurice 
Stans  set  up  a  prlTate  meeting  between  the 
government  and  Industry  representatives. 

NIXON'8    LAW   mtM 

The  United  States  Postal  Service  chose 
Nixon's  former  law  firm,  (Mudge,  Rose, 
Guthrie,  and  Alexander)  and  an  investment 
company  which  Presidential  advisor  Peter 
Planigan  was  once  Vice-President  of  to  han- 
dle a  $250  million  bond  offering.  Nixon's  law 
firm  was  paid  $100,000  although  an  earlier 
USPS  estimate  of  the  job's  cost  was  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  Flanlgan's  former  firm 
had  little  experience  In  underwriting  bonds, 
but  got  the  job  anyway,  along  with  another 
firm  with  little  experience  which  happened 
to  have  officers  who  poured  extensive  con- 
tributions Into  the  Nixon  campaign  In  1968. 
poLmcizDro  thk  tk. 

President  Nixon  and  Attorney  General 
Klelndlenst  have  claimed  that  the  FBI  in- 
vestigation of  the  Watergate  Incidents  is  "the 
most  extensive"  in  the  Bureau's  history. 
However,  FBI  Director  Patrick  Gray  has  sup- 
pressed any  information  uncovered  by  FBI 
aegnts  which  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
Watergate  break-in  itself.  It  Is  believed  that 
Information  obtained  by  FBI  agents  regard- 
ing related  incidents — such  as  the  broad  OOP 
espionage  activities  and  the  collection  of 
illegal  canxpalgn  contributions  by  the  Nixon 
Re-elect  Committee — has  been  leaked  to  the 
press  by  disgruntled  agents  opposed  to  this 
poUtlclzatlon  of  the  FBI.  Gray  has  also  de- 
parted from  the  nonpoUtlcal  tradition  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  by  giving  public  speeches 
praising  the  Administration  and  mouthing 
the  Administration's  line  on  crime  statistics 
and  other  non-crime  related  topics,  including 
defense  spending. 

HAMBTTSOXS    KXLFKS 

Richard  Nixon  received  over  "$255,000  in 
campaign  contributions  from  hamburger 
king  Ray  Kroc,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Macdonald's  chain,  after  the  Adminis- 
tration launched  an  allout  fight  to  set  a 
submtnimum  wage  for  young  workers.  The 
Administration-backed  measure  would  ap- 
ply to  16  and  17  year  crfds  and  to  students 
under  21.  It  would  permit  Macdonalds  to 
pay  their  young  workers  40<  an  ho\ir  leas 
than  the  minimum  wage — a  savings  of  mil- 
lions of  doUaiB  In  wages. 

PBKS  COMMISSION  MXTLUfO 

The  Price  Commission  has  made  a  ruling 
specifically  favorable  to  the  Combined  In- 
surance Company,  a  ocoporatlon  headed  by 
Nixon  friend  and  financial  angel  W.  Clement 
Stone.  Chicago  multimillionaire  Stone  has 
poured  over  $600,000  Into  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign and  has  promised  to  contribute  much 
more. 

sxcnOK  m:  sottkces  or  ADornoNAL 

IKTORMATION 

This  section  presents  major  sources  for 
further  Information  about  the  various  Nixon 
scandals.  For  further  information  you  should 
check  your  local  library  and  look  at  back 
copies  of  your  local  paper  and,  if  available, 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times. 
After  each  scandal  below  some  dates  are 
listed  In  parentheties.  These  dates  refer  to  the 
most  likely  times  for  newspaper  stories  about 
that  scandal. 

Nixon  Scandals  Generally: 

"The  Politics  of  Wealth  and  Health,"  a 
series  of  speeches  in  the  Senate  by  Sens. 
Stevenson  and  Moss.  Congressional  Record, 
September  21,  1972,  pages  31656-60. 

"Justice — ^A  New  Vision,"  a  speech  by  Sar- 
gent Shrlver.  September  27,  1972.  Available 
from  McGovern-Shrlver  Headquarters. 

"Now.  More  Than  Ever,"  one  of  a  series  of 
editorials  in  the  Washington  Post  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's corruption,  October  13,  1972, 
page  A18. 

The  Watergate  and  related  incidents  (con- 
tinuing story  beginning  June  17,  1972,  hlgh- 
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lighted  by  Post  editorials  and  articles  from 
October  1  onward.) 

See  newspapers  for: 

Republican  Esplonags  (October  10-17). 

Re-election  Slush  Fund  (August  10-11) . 

Msxlcan  Banks  (Jims  34-36,  August  23-23, 
September  13-14) . 

Andreas  Bank  Charter  (August  26-26) . 

"Memorandum  on  the  Watergate  Break -In 
and  Bugging",  prepared  by  the  McOovem- 
Shriver  political  research  staff,  September  22. 
1972,  avaUabln  from  MoOovem -Shrlver  Head- 
quarters. 

"The  Watergate  Story",  interview  with  the 
chief  government  witness,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, October  6,  1972.  page  84179. 

"More  Fumes  from  the  Watergate  Affair." 
rime.  October  23.  1972.  page  23. 

"FBI  Finds  Nixon  Aides  Sabotaged  Demo- 
crats,"  Wuthinffton  Post,  October   10,   1972, 

P*g«l. 

Time  magazine:  July  3,  page  10;  July  24. 
page  38;  August  14,  page  21;  August  28,  page 
30;  September  4,  page  19;  September  11,  page 
18;  September  18,  page  18;  September  25. 
page  21;  October  23,  page  23. 

Newsweek  magazine:  July  3,  page  18:  Sep- 
tember 4,  page  38;  September  11,  page  22; 
September  IB,  page  40;  October  2,  page  98. 

Unreported  Campaign  Funds  (April  7-15, 
1972): 

"OOP  Money  Men  Expect  to  Raise  $41  mll- 
Uon for  Nixon  Campaign."  National  Jour- 
nal. May  37,  1972,  page  883. 

Soviet  Wheat  Deal  (August  15  to  present; 
especially  Sept.  7-30 )  : 

"Of  the  Oram  Trade,  By  the  Oraln  Trade 
and  For  the  Grain  Trade,"  an  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  wheat  deal  by  the  Agribusiness 
Accotmtablllty  Project,  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  October  6,  1973,  page 
34313. 

"Unanswered  Questions  on  Russian  Wheat 
Sale,"  by  Rep.  John  Melcher.  Congressional 
Record,  October  4.  1973.  page  33788. 

"United  States-Soviet  Oraln  Agreement," 
Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Cor^gressional  Record. 
September  20,  1972.  page  31441. 

"The  Wheat  Sale  Scandal,"  Sen.  Frank 
Church,  Con^MJionoI  Record,  September 
20,  1972,  page  31446. 

"The  Russian  Wheat  Deal,"  Sen.  J.  William 
P\ilbr1ght,  Congressional  Record.  September 
19,  1973.  page  31168. 

"Nixon  Orders  the  FBI  Into  the  Grain 
Case:  Other  Angles  That  Need  Probing," 
Rep.  John  Melcher.  Congressional  Record, 
September  20,  1973,  page  81426. 

"Sale  of  Wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,"  Rep. 
Graham  Purcell.  Congressional  Record,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1973,  page  30801. 

"Missouri  Parmer  Suffers  From  Secrecy  In 
Grain  Deal,"  Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  Con- 
gressional Record,  October  4,  1972.  page 
33606. 

"Marketing  Oraln",  Rep.  Neal  Smith,  Con- 
gressional Record,  September  31,  1973.  page 
31867. 

"Farmers  Union  Oraln  Terminal  Associa- 
tion", Rep.  John  Melcher,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, September  21.  1972,  page  31848. 

"Tax  Benefits  for  Grain  Expc»1«r8",  Sen. 
Harry  Byrd,  Congressional  Record.  September 
26.  1972,  page  32066. 

Secret  Soviet  Trade  Negotiations — ^Another 
Case  of  Ignoring  the  Congress  and  the  People 
in  Favor  of  a  Chosen  Few",  Sen.  Symington, 
Congressional  Record,  September  28,  1972, 
page  32646. 

"American  Grain  Sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union",  Rep.  Edward  Bouah,  Congressional 
Record,  September  5,  1972,  page  29410. 

Time  magairtnw:  Augtist  21,  page  69;  Oc- 
tober 3,  page  25. 

Newsweek  magaslne:  September  4,  page  63; 
September  18,  page  77. 

ITT  (February  29  through  June  1) : 

Congressional  Qiiarterly  Weekly  Report: 
March  11.  1973,  page  623;  March  18.  1973. 
page  675;  May  13, 1973,  page  1108. 


Hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Richard  O. 
Klelndlenst,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
March  and  April.  1973. 

Jack  Anderson's  c<dumn,  February  39, 1973, 
Washington  Post. 

Senate  debate  on  Klelndienst's  nomlna- 
tlon,  Congressional  Record,  May  81,  1972 
through  June  8,  1973. 

"The  Flanlgan  Factor",  speeches  by  Sen. 
Thomas  Eagleton.  Congressional  Record, 
March  14.  1973,  pages  8218,  6217-18. 

Time  magaalne:  May  8,  page  24;  September 
18,  page  19. 

Newsweek  magazine:  May  1,  page  20;  May 
2,  page  37,  July  8,  page  62. 

Antitrust  cases: 

See  Klelndlenst  Hearings  (ITT),  Steven- 
son speech  (Nixon  Scandals  Generally). 

Flanlgan's  Ships  (March  9-10.  1970)  : 

"The  Future  of  Shipbuilding  in  Maryland,' 
speech  by  Sen  Joeeph  Tydlngs,  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  116.  pt.  5,  p.  6423. 

"The  'Sanslnena'  Affair,"  speech  by  Sen. 
Joeeph  Tydlngs,  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
116,  pt.  6,  p.  66S4. 

Congrrettionoi  Quarterly  Weekly  Report, 
March  13,  1970.  page  764. 

San  Diego  Prosecution  Failure  (March  19- 
20,  1972)  : 

See  Klelndlenst  Hearings  (ITT) . 

Life  magazine  J  March  24,  1973. 

Klelndlenst  Bribe  Offer  (November  16-17, 
1971):  \ 

See  Klelndlen^  Hearings  (ITT) . 

Congrestional  Wiutrterly  A»nu4l  1971.  page 
20.  \ 

Sharpstown  Scandals  (June  16.  1971,  to 
October  20,  1971,\  especially  October  15-16, 
1971):  } 

A  series  of  Bpe«che8  by  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zales in  the  Congressional  Record  between 
June  16  and  October  20,  chief  of  which  were: 
September  8,  1971,  page  30873;  September  13. 
6.  1971.  page  36376;  October  14.  1971.  page 
31811;  September  16.  1971.  pa^e  33000:  Sep- 
tember 20,  1971,  page  32437;   September  31. 

1972.  page  19960;  June  20.  1973.  page  31646 
34681:  October  4.  1971.  page  34883;  October 
6,  1971,  page  36376;  October  14.  1971,  page 
36337;  October  20.  1971,  page  S7111;  June  7, 

1973.  page  19960;  June  20,  1973.  page  21646. 
Milk   Money    (December    1,    1971,   through 

January  24.  1972)  : 

"OOP  Idoney  Men  Expect  to  Raise  $41  MU- 
llon  for  Nixon  Campaign,"  National  Journal, 
May  37.  1973.  page  883 

Carpet  Contributions  (October  6-6,  1972)  : 

"Caipet  Lobby  Said  to  Pay  OOP  for  Aid." 
Wos^in^ton  Post,  October  6,  1973.  page  1. 

Nixon's  Law  Firm: 

See  Stevenson's  speech  (Nixon  Scandals 
Generally) . 


YOUR  WINDOW  IN  WASmNOTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  cx-der  of  the  House,  the  gantle- 
nmn  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dakiils)  ia 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  I  have  provided  my 
constituents  with  an  annual  "round-up" 
of  legislative  activity  In  the  previous  ses- 
sion of  Ctongress  in  addition  to  regular 
newsletters  during  the  year  discussing 
pending  issues  These  newsletters  called 
"Your  Window  on  Washington'  serve 
several  purposes.  They  provide  citizens 
with  information  they  otherwlae  do  not 
receive  in  the  newspapers,  mngajintif 
television,  or  radio  that  do  not  cover  in 
detail  many  of  the  serious  issues  betore 
Congress.  Through  my  newsletters  my 
constituents  are  not  only  apprised  of 
pending  issues  that  affect  them,  but  they 
obtain  a  better  understaxiding  of  how 
their  Congress  and  their  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives actually  works. 
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Your  Window  on  Waahin«ton  provides 
a  regular  contact  between  each  citizen 
and  his  Federal  Oovemment.  It  lets  each 
citizen  know  that  there  la  an  Individual, 
a  person  to  whom  he  or  she  can  write  for 
assistance,  to  protest,  or  to  urge  a  posi- 
tion. No  one  can  seriously  argue  today 
that  such  a  ccmtact  is  not  needed. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  role,  a 
Member  of  Congress  Is  a  focal  point  of 
the  entire  Federal  Government  for  his 
constituents.  This  "ombudsman  role"  of 
a  Congressman  recently  came  under  at- 
tack by  members  of  the  staff  of  Ralph 
Nader  in  the  recent  book  "Who  Runs 
Congress?"  The  suggestion  was  made 
there  that  If  Congress  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  its  oversight  role  over  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  spend  time  with  constituent 
problems.  I  agree  with  the  propoeitiai 
that  Congress  ou«ht  to  concentrate  ad- 
ditional attention  to  Its  oversight  role. 
But  even  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
even  If  executive  branch  agencies  did 
provide  more  personal  attention  to  citi- 
zen requests,  an  ombudsman  would  still 
be  required  to  deal  with  the  vast  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Furthermore,  a  Consrressman  serves  a 
manageable  number  of  people.  In  my  own 
case.  I  answer  between  50  and  75  people 
each  day.  I  can  keep  track  of  these  con- 
stituents and  their  problems.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  small  but  efficient  auid 
close  knit  staff  I  am  able  to  provide  per- 
sonal service  to  my  constituents.  Rather 
than  being  flle  numbers  they  are  peo- 
ple to  me.  many  of  whose  former  prob- 
lems I  can  recall  each  time  they  write. 
In  14  years,  I  can  recall  nuuiy  people 
who  I  have  heb)ed.  who  I  provided  in- 
formation.  or  on  whose  behalf  I  have  res- 
cued a  case  from  a  bureaucratic  morass. 

Members  of  Congress  are  uniquely 
situated  to  act  as  ombudsmen.  They  deal 
daily  with  the  agences  concerning  legis- 
lative problems  as  well  as  on  behalf  of 
their  local  municipalities.  Thus  they 
have  already  established  contacts  with 
executive  branch  agencies  and  under- 
stand how  they  operate.  When  a  constit- 
uent has  a  problem  a  Member  can  gen- 
erally cut  through  to  where  the  problem 
lies  and  resolve  It.  In  my  own  experience. 
agency  personnel  have  appreciated  my 
intervention.  They  realize  that  they 
make  mistakes  or  that  matters  get  side- 
tracked, and  appreciate  the  fact  that  I 
can  explain  the  problem  to  them  in  their 
own  terms  so  they  can  repair  the  situa- 
tion. 

My  newsletter.  "Your  Window  In 
Washington,"  follows: 

Tor«  WncDOW  iif  Washmjotok  bt 
Ms.  DAimLS  or  Nrw  Jkrsxt 


COMMZBCI  AND  OrDtTSTkT 

Maritime  Authorization:  subeldles  for  V.3. 
Cargo  ship  construction  and  operating  ex- 
p«naea. 

Cargo  Safety  CommlMlon ;  on  Security  and 
Safety  of  Cargo. 

coifMmncATioNa 
PubUc  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973:  Corpora - 
tkXQ  for  PubUc  Bro«ulcaatlng  to  promote  the 
utUlaatlon  and  development  of  telecom- 
munications faculties  for  educational  pro- 
grams. 

CONSTTHZB   AITAiaS 

Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act:  Increase  the 
amount  the  federal  share  toward  state  meat 
Inspection  programs. 


nammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments  of 
1971:  increased  enforcement  by  requiring 
manufacturer  to  certify  that  product  offered 
for  sale  meets  requirement  of  appUcable 
standard  or  regulation  based  on  a  testing 
program. 

Pair  Credit  Billing  Act:  protect  consum- 
ers against  careless  and  unfair  billing  prac- 
tices. 

Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971 :  establish 
wlttaln  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  report  annually 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  office's 
activities  In  coordinating  federal  programs 
affecting  consumers,  assure  that  consumers' 
Interests  were  observed  In  setting  policy  and 
operating  programs,  etc. 

Title  n — Consumer  Protection  Agency: 
establish  an  independent  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  administrator  appointed  to  rep- 
resent consumers  In  formal  proceedings  con- 
ducted by  other  federal  agencies  and  In  cer- 
tain court  suits,  etc. 

Consumer  Product  Warranties:  set  mini- 
mum federal  standards  for  warranties  on 
oonsumer  products. 

MDtrCATIOlf 

Education  Amendments  of  1971:  eartabllah 
a  new  program  of  direct  fMeral  assistance 
to  colleges  or  vocational  schools  and  to  quali- 
fying middle-income  and  other  needy  stu- 
dents. To  provide  emergency  school  aid  for 
school  desegregation;  to  postpone  untU  all 
appeals  have  been  ruled  on.  or  the  time  for 
them  had  expired,  the  effective  date  of  all 
federal  district  court  orders  requiring  the 
transfer  or  transportation  of  students  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  To  limit  federal  funds 
for  busing  Intended  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance or  to  desegregate  a  school  system 
to  Instances  when  local  officials  requested 
federal  funds  for  this  use,  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

Indian  Education  Act  of  1971 . 

Vocational  R^abUltatlon  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973  aaalat  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  mentally,  physlcaUy  and  socially  disabled 
persons. 

rOKXXON   AIT  AIRS  AND   NATIONAL  DEnMSE 

National  Week  c^  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  In  Action:  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  week  of  March  31-37 
as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War/ Missing  in  Action." 

Prisoners  of  War  Resolution:  to  caU  for 
humane  treatment  of  American  servicemen 
held  prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies 
and  endorsing  efforts  to  win  their  release. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
Funding. 

War  Powers  of  Congress  and  the  President: 
to  require  the  President  to  submit  a  written 
explanation  to  Congress  If  he  acted  without 
prior  congressional  consent  in  committing 
U.S.  Troops  to  combat,  sending  combat- 
equipped  forces  to  foreign  countries  or  sig- 
nificantly enlarging  military  forces  already 
stationed  abroad. 

Treaty  for  the  Suppression  of  tJnlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft. 

International  Agreements  Dealing  with 
cm  PoUuUon. 

Fishermen's  Protective  Act  Amendment: 
relmbtirsement  to  commercial  fishermen  for 
flnea  incurred  by  unlawful  seizure  of  U.S. 
flag  vessels  by  other  nations;  establish  re- 
volving Fishermen's  Protective  Fund. 

MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

MUltary  Procurement  Authorizations:  au- 
thorize funds  for  defense  procurement  of 
weapons  systems,  research  and  development. 
To  declare  it  to  be  U.S.  Policy  that  all  Ameri- 
can troops  would  be  withdrawn  froni  Indo- 
china at  a  date  certain  pending  the  release 
of  U.S.  prisoners. 

Wax  Powers  of  Congress  and  the  President : 
to  govern  the  use  of  Armed  Forces  by  the 
President  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  and  allow  the  President  to  repel  attacks 
on  the  armed  forces  outside  the  U.S.  or  Its 


territories  but  require  prior  congressional 
auttiorlzatlon  for  retaliatory  attacks  agaliist 
the  nation  launching  the  assault. 

OXNCRAI.    OOVEKNIfXNT 

Obscene  Mall:  to  prohibit  the  sending  of 
obscene  material  through  the  mall.  Defined 
obscene  matter  which  no  longer  cotUd  be 
maUed  to  minors  under  17  years  of  age;  pro- 
vide maU  patrons  with  a  procedure  to  pre- 
vent delivery  of  "PotentlaUy  offensive  sexual 
materials". 

Federal  Employees — Rate  of  Pay:  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  bluecoUar 
employees  of  the  Government. 

Lowering  the  Voting  Age  to  18. 

To  Disapprove  President's  Alternate  Pay 
Plan  for  Federal  Employees — resolution 
would  have  allowed  an  estimated  5.5  percent 
pay  raise  to  go  Into  effect  as  scheduled  on 
January  1  for  federal  clvUlan  and  military 
employees.  President's  plan  opposed  to  raise. 

Prohibition  of  Emergency  Detention 
Camps:  to  provide  that  "no  citizen  shall  be 
Imprisoned  or  otherwise  detained  by  the 
United  States  except  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress". 

Equal  Rights  Amendment:  "Equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state 
on  accoimt  of  sex,"  effective  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states 
within  7  years. 

Equal  Emplojrment  Opportunities  Enforce- 
ment Act. 

Federal  Constitutional  Convention  Proce- 
dures Act. 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971: 
strengthened  regulations  on  spending  and 
reporting  of  campaign  funds. 

Protection  of  Privacy  for  Federal  Employ- 
ees: guard  federal  employees  from  questions 
about  their  raoe,  religion  and  origins  and  per- 
sonal habits.  Limit  the  use  of  psychological 
and  polygraph  teets. 

Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram: Increase  federal  contribution  for  the 
cost  of  health  Insurance  premiums  for  gov- 
ernment employees  to  56  percent  from  40 
percent  in  1972  and  to  provide  an  additional 
6-percent  Increase  each  year  through  1976, 
at  which  time  the  government  contribution 
woiUd  reach  75  percent  of  the  total  oast,  etc. 

HKALTH    AND    HEALTH    IMBtniANCK 

Health  Prafeeslons  Education  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1971  L-'anta  for  schools  In 
the  health  professions  and  to  encourage  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  enrollments  and 
student  ioan  and  scholarship  funds. 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  Amendment:  increase 
from  $1  mllUon  to  >4  million  in  the  author- 
ization for  the  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse. 

Health  Professions  Student  Loans  and 
Scholarships  Extension. 

Medlcare-Medlcald  Amendment:  Improve 
the  operating  effectiveness. 

Ntu-se  Training  Act  of  1971:  Extend  fed- 
eral programs  to  train  nurses. 

Drug  Listing  Act  of  1971:  require  manu- 
facturers and  processors  of  drugs  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  a  list  of  all  drugs 
manufactured  or  processed  for  oommerolal 
distribution. 

Black  Lung  Benefits:  liberalize  ellglbUlty 
standards  for  benefits  to  coal  miners  and  de- 
pendents stricken  by  black  lung  disease. 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972 :  provide  for  a  coordinated  federal  attack 
on  drug  abuse. 

Vocational  RebabUltatlon  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Prevention 
Act. 

National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act:  to  establish  a  10-polnt  program  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute at  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
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National  Institute  on  Arthritis,  Metabolism 
tod  Dlgeetlve  Diseases. 
Children's  Dental  Health  Act  of  1S7I. 


Railroad  Retirement  Annuity  Increase: 
10  percent  Increase  in  railroad  retirement 
annuities  retroactive  to  January  1,  1071. 

Settlement  of  West  Coast  Dock  Strike. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendment  1971: 
j-wo-step  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to 
13  for  most  non-agricultural  workers  and  to 
11.70  for  farm  workers  by  the  end  of  1978. 

LAW   ENFOKCKMXNT   AND   CKIIdNAL    FSOCE>TnUB 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  Extension. 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  Amand- 
ments. 

Narcotic  Treatment  Prograjns  la  Correc- 
tional Institutions. 

Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juve- 
nile Justice. 

MANPOWEB     TRAINZNO     AND     JOB     OPPO«TTJNITT 

Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1071:  to 
authorize  $2.25  blUlon  to  provide  public 
service  jobs  for  the  unemployed  at  the  state 
and  local  level  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  to  4.6  percent  or  more  for 
three  consecutive  months. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
Amendments:  to  extend  Title  II  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1071 
for  one  year. 

MONETARY,   BANKING,   TAX  AND  FIBCAL   POLICIES 

Wage-Price  Controls  and  Extension  of  In- 
terest Rate  Provisions:  extend  the  Presi- 
dent's standby  authority  to  Implement  wage, 
price  and  rent  controls  to  June  1,  lfl71.  Tto 
extend  to  June  1,  1971.  authority  to  regulate 
the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  lending  Instltu- 
tions  on  sa\'lsgs  deposits. 

Wage-Price  Controls  and  Extension  of  In- 
terest Rate  Provisions;  through  AprU  30, 
1872. 

Revenue  Act  of  1071. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1971. 

Small  Business  Loan  Celling  Increase. 

Assistance  for  U.S.  Citizens  Returned  from 
Abroad. 

Economic  Stabilization  Act:  extension 
through  AprU  30,  1972. 

NATTTaAL    RESOUBCES    AND    CONSERVATION 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

WUdllfe  Hunting  Prom  Aircraft-Prohibit. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

National  Environmental  Data  System. 

Regulation  of  PubUc  Exposure  to  Sonic 
Booms. 

Protection  of  Wild  Horns  and  Burroa. 

Federal  Bnvlroatmental  Pesticide  Control 
Act  of  1971. 

Toxic  Subfltanoes  Control  Act  of  1972. 

Natural  Qas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amend - 
zoenta. 

Water  PoUutlon  Control  Extension. 

Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  of  1971. 

Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

Srtlne  Water  Conversion. 

Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

SOCIAL    SECTJRITT    AND    PENSION    PLANS 

Social  Security  Amendments:  to  provide 
Social  Security  beneflclarlee  with  a  6  percent 
increase  In  benefits  effective  Jime  1.  1972. 

Social  Security  Benefits  Increase:  provide 
»  10  percent  acroes-the-board  increase  in 
tMd-Age.  Survivors  and  DlsabUlty  Insurance 
;2^®°^'  benefits,  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1971.  To  raise  the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment to  $70.40  from  $64.00.  Effective  January 
1.1972. 

Social  Security  Act — Amendments:  pay 
death  memorial  expenses  for  an  Insured  in- 
dividual whose  body  was  unavaUable  for 
burial  and  to  require  certaUi  welfare  re- 
cipients to  register  for  work  incentive  pro- 
ensas. 


THANSVOaTATION 

Boat  Safety  Act:  to  improve  recreational 
boating  safety.  To  require  manufacturers  to 
buUd  recreational  boats  in  accordance  with 
performance  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Coast  Quard. 

Maritime  Authorization — 1972. 

Air  Traffic  Controller  Career  Programs :  au- 
thorize new  career  training  at  government 
expense  for  air  traffic  controllers  with  at 
least  five  years'  experience. 

Ports  and  Waterways  3afety  Act  of  1971: 
federal  controls  in  marine  areas  to  reduce  the 
increasing  frequency  of  vessel  accidents 
and  to  avoid  pollution  of  px>rts,  waterways 
aad  adjoining  staoreUne;  to  authorize  the 
Coast  Quard  to  enforce  mailne  safety  and 
prevent  water  p>oUutlon. 

Rail  Passenger  Corporation   (Amtrak), 

Airjxjrt  and  Airway  Trust  Fund ;  for  airport 
development    and    airway    facUltlee. 

High  Speed  Ground  TYansportatlon :  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
coordinate  high  speed  grormd  transportation 
research  and  development. 

VETERANS    AITAIRS 

Veterans  Drug  Treatment  and  RehabUlta- 
tkmAct  of  1971. 

VA  Medical  School  Asslatanoe. 

Veteran's  Medical  Act  of  1971:  extend  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  benefits  to  wives, 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  who  were 
either  totally  and  permanently  disabled  from 
Bervloe-connected  causes  or  who  had  died 
as  a  result  of  a  service-connected  disability. 
To  provide  for  outpatient  hospital  treatment 
for  veterans  and  to  liberalize  VA  employee 

p«y- 

UtUformed  Servloes  Health  Profeaalons 
Revltallzatlon  Act  of  1971. 

Armed  Forces  Drag  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Program. 

Veterans  Hospitals:  to  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Offlo»  of  Management  aad  Budget  with  re- 
spect to  the  oonstructloa,  acquisition,  altera- 
tion, or  closing  of  veteran's  hosplt*ls,  and  to 
prolilblt  the  transfer  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration real  property  unless  such  transfer  is 
first  approved  by  the  Hoxise  Cozamlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Veterans  Education  and  Training  Amend- 
ments of  1972:  Increase  the  monthly  aUow- 
anoe  for  aU  types  of  education  assistance 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents  by  approxi- 
mately 14  percent.  To  raise  the  monthly  al- 
lowances for  on-the-job  or  apprentice 
trainees  by  about  48  percent  and  for  other 
purposes. 

WBLPAXE  AND  RELATED  AREAS 

Family  Assistance. 

Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1971 :  to  make  areas 
suffering  from  severe  unemployment  or  other 
economic  hardship  eligible  for  emergency 
federal  aid. 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments,  1971. 

Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  Amendments: 
authorize  grants  to  states  to  pay  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  eetabllshlng  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly. 

Disaster  ReUef  Act  Amendments. 

Headstart,  Child  Development  and  PamUy 
Services  Act  of  1073. 

OTHZa 

National  School  Lunch  Act  Amendments. 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish -Speaking  People. 

ACTION  rOR  SENIORS 

The  oad  Congress,  which  Is  completing  its 
work  as  "your  Window  on  Washintfton" 
goes  to  press  has  made  many  contributions 
to  benefit  senior  citizens. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  measures 
are: 

A  32^;^  increase  in  social  sectirlty — The 
largest  Increase  in  any  two  year  period  since 
the  program  was  established  95  years  ago. 
President  Nixon  had  originally  opposed  the 


lucreass  which  went  Into  effect  on  Octot>er 
1.  1972  as  "infiatlonary"  but  later  he  changed 
his  mind  and  signed  the  bill  into  law. 

Nutrition  for  the  elderly — This  act  pro- 
vides machinery  and  money  to  provide  a  hot,. 
nutrittoua  meal  dally,  five  days  a  week,  to 
persons  aged  60  and  over.  Meals  wlU  also  be 
delivered  to  elderly  persons  who  cannot 
leave  their  homes. 

Daniels  Bmergaoey  Employment  Act — My 
employment  measure  wtUch  I  steered 
through  the  House  provtdss  badly  neede«i 
public  service  Jobs  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed elderly  persons  "who  desire  to 
remain  In,  enter,  or  re-entet  the  labor  work 
force."  I  have  always  felt  that  haalthy  anil 
vlgoroiis  seniors  who  wish  to  work  bhould 
work  and  that  every  effort  should  be  mads  to 
find  work  for  seniors  who  want  work. 

Cost  at  Living  Adjustment  in  OoolkX  Se- 
curity Payments — Regulsj  readers  of  this 
newsletter  will  recaU  that  lor  many  years 
I  have  been  flghtlng  for  a  cost  of  Uviug  ad- 
justment in  Social  Security  payments.  As 
Chalnnan  of  ths  committee  rt»«.iing  with 
Federal  Govermnent  retirees.  I  had  wrttteo 
Into  the  Daniels  OivU  Service  Retirement  biu 
Just  such  a  provision.  I  have  been  trying  t» 
f)erBuade  my  colleagues  to  support  a  similar 
provision  In  the  Social  Security  Law.  This 
>-ear  I  succeeded  and  the  new  law  contains 
Just  such  a  006t-of-lirlng  eecalator. 

Beginning  in  1975,  whenever  the  coet  of 
living  rUes  by  three  percent  or  more  there 
wUl  be  an  automatic  inereese  in  benefila.  I 
didn't  like  waUtng  untU  1076  but  bad  to 
accept  this  provteton  to  get  the  increase 
through  Congress  as  ii  was  oonaidered  a 
"closed  rule."  a  parUameat&ry  device  wtalch 
means  a  Congressman  can  only  vote  "aye" 
or   "nay"   and   cannot   offer    amendments. 

National  Institute  on  Aging — A  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Aging  to  be  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  win  conduct 
research  oh  tlie  agtng  process  and  on  the 
special  health  problems  at  older  AmeHcans. 
I  have  long  supported  Increased  action  in 
this  area  and  I  &m  delighted  with  the  in- 
creased attention  given  the  special  medical 
problems  of  oMer  Americans. 

STOL    PORT 

Many  Hudson  resldeot*  have  protested 
the  development  of  short-take-off-Ianding 
(8TOL)  faculties  in  our  area.  I  have  been  in 
contact  with,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  they  seem  to  have  pulled  in  their 
horns.  I  thought  you  might  be  mtereeted  in 
ret.dlng  a  letter  I  sent  to  Mrs  Helen  Mano- 
gUe.  Coordinator  at  the  Hudson  Environ- 
mental OoalKton  back  in  April,  1972; 

Deaz  Mks.  Manoottx:  ThU  Is  In  response 
to  your  re<sent  letter  in  opposition  to  a 
STOL  site  in  Hudson  County.   .   . 

I  agree  with  you  that  a  STOL  port  faculty 
In  the  middle  of  an  urban  area  is  Ill-advised. 
r  am  not  oonfident  that  it  is  either  a  safe 
mesjis  of  getting  people  In  and  out  of  the 
oommnnlty  nor,  for  that  matter.  Is  It  eoo- 
nomlcal.  It  would  be  far  more  advisable  to 
develop  high  speed  rapid  transit  Unas  to 
and  from  oentral  airports  and  thus  eilmlaate 
tbe  necessity  for  this  particular  automo- 
bUe  transportation  on  the  expressways. 
Moreover,  it  would  provide  needed  trans- 
portation for  non-alrport  tisere.  thus  serving 
a  double  function  with  tremeixious  cost 
savings.  In  addition,  existing  rail  faculties 
and  rights-of-way  in  Hudson  County  oould 
be  utUlzed  to  and  from  the  surrouudUtg 
areas.    .   .   . 

Certainly  residents  of  the  community  have 
uttis  to  gain  from  tbe  faculty,  even  in  tlM 
way  of  Jobs. 

Although  I  have  been  foUowlng  the  mat- 
ter for  some  time,  I  wo«M  like  to  thank  you 
for  bringing  the  matter  once  again  to  my 
attention.  Incidentally,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  and  your  ooUeaguea  in  the  Hudson 
BaviroiuMntal  Coalltloo  for  your  good  work 
in  raising  environmental  questions.  This  Is 
an  extremely  sensitive  area  and  I  am  sure 
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th*t  M  probl«nQA  %n  r»i»e<l,  we  will  le«m 
to  (l«al  with  tb«m  and  solve  them. 
Fle«M  let  me  be«r  from  you  •gain. 
Stnccnly. 

DOKimcx  V.  Hajtolb. 

Mteml)er  of  CcmgrtM. 

The  present  Mnd  Congreee  wUl  long  be 
remembered  m  the  Oongreea  which  acted  to 
enrich  the  lives  at  the  nation's  older  cltlrens. 
This  Congress  along  with  the  74th  Congress 
which  passed  Social  Security  under  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  and  the  8»th  Congress  which 
passed  Medicare  and  the  Older  Americans 
Act  under  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — will  be 
known  •■  one  of  the  three  great  Coogressee 
In  leglsUtlon  for  the  elderly. 

But  the  Wnd  Congress  1»— In  a  gtgnlflcant 
way— different  from  the  74th  and  seth  Con- 
gresses. For  the  major  legislation  passed  for 
Amertcas  older  citizens  during  1971-72  origi- 
nated not  In  the  White  House,  but  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Congreu.  not  the  Administration, 
has  taken  the  Initiative  for  action  in  behalf 
of  America's  elderly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  landmark  provisions 
this  Gongreas  Is  passing: 

■OCIAI.  BSCUalTT   atCBXASXB 

aodal  Security  payments  were  raised  by 
33  percent  In  Just  two  years — the  largest  In- 
creases ever  voted  by  a  single  Congress. 
trrrnunoM  wcm.  thb  bu^t 

This  Act  authortaes  the  machinery  and 
money  to  provide  at  least  one  hot,  nutritious 
meal  dally,  Ave  days  a  week,  to  people  aged 
ao  and  over.  Meals  wUl  also  be  delivered  to 
elderly  persons  who  are  home-bound. 

COlCrKXKZNSIVS  SKXVTCS8 

Low-coat   transportation. 

Krp^pMjiti  employment  and  volunteer  serv- 
ice opportunities,  including  strengthening 
the  Betlred  Senior  Volunteer  Program  and 
the  Poster  Grandparents  Program. 

q^nV^  citizens  community  centers. 

Pre-retirement  training. 

Health,  education  and  other  social  services. 

Improved  system  of  deUverlng  services  to 
older  citizens. 

Strengthened  role  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Bdu- 
catlon,   and  Welfare. 

Gerontological  centers  to  study  the  variety 
of  problems  older  pereona  face. 

DAKin-a'  «ifxacxNCT  emploticbnt  act 

Xhls  law,  which  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  L*bor  to  help  provide  jobs  in  needed 
public  services  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persona,  specifically  Includea  "old- 
er persona  who  desire  to  remain  In.  enter,  or 
re-enter  the  labor  work-force." 

KATioirai.  nramTTTB  or  Aonrc 

A  new  National  Institute  of  Aging,  to  be 
a  part  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
will  conduct  research  on  the  aging  process 
and  on  the  special  health  problems  of  older 
persons. 

These  five  measures  constitute  more  than 
rhetoric.  They  represent  effective  action. 

The  9and  Congress,  sometlmee  over  Ad- 
ministration opposition .  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  our  older  citizens 
should  be  able  to  live  their  lives  in  comfort 
and  dignity. 

The  historian,  Arnold  Toynbee,  concluded 
that  the  quality  and  durability  of  a  society 
were  best  measured  by  "the  respect  and  care 
given  Its  elderly  citizens." 

That  respect  and  care  are  the  Inspiration 
of  the  legislation  which  the  9and  Congress 
has  passed  on  behalf  of  older  Ajooer leans. 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  widespread  interest  In  the  tax  credit 
legislation  and  the  ending  of  this  ses- 
sion I  felt  it  would  be  well  to  explain  the 
tentative  action  taken  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  relation  to  H.R. 
17072.  Had  the  bill  been  finally  acted 
upon  before  the  House  Rules  Committee 
terminated  the  acceptance  by  that  com- 
mittee of  smy  further  legislation,  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  the  result  of  tentative  favorable 
action  would  have  been  as  follows: 
Tax   Casmrs  to   Paskwts   fob  Trnnow   Paid 

ELZlfKlfTABT       km      SCCOITBA«T       NOWTtTBUC 

Schools  (HJl.  17073) 

I.  stnacAST 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  provide  tax 
relief  to  low-  and  middle- Inconae  parents  who 
bear  Increasingly  severe  financial  costs  of 
educating  their  children  in  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  If  thla  re- 
lief la  not  provided  for  these  parents.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  wUl  be  forced 
to  stop  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic 
schools,  substantially  eliminating  the  bene- 
fits received  from  these  schools,  and  Increas- 
ing school  costs  for  taxpayers  generally. 

"ITie  bUl  provides  an  individual  Income  tax 
credit  for  tuition  paid  by  parents  (or  certain 
other  persons  who  support  schoolchildren) 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
of  their  chUdren.  The  credit  Is  50  percent 
of  tuition  paid  up  to  a  maximum  credit  of 
laoo  per  year  for  each  child.  The  total  credit 
available  is  reduced  by  tl  for  every  addi- 
tional 120  of  the  parents'  total  adjusted 
gross  Income  over  1 18.000.  To  qualify  for  the 
credit,  tuition  must  be  paid  to  a  school  that 
meets  specified  standards,  and  the  children 
mxiat  be  full-time  students  as  defined  In  the 
bni. 

n.  KXASONs  roa  thx  bux 

Many  low-  and  middle-income  parents  who 
now  send  their  chUdren  to  nonpublic  schools 
bear  a  very  heavy  financial  burden.  The  cost 
of  this  education  has  Increased  substantially 
in  recent  years,  and  It  la  expected  that  this 
Increase  wUl  continue.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  public  schooU  also  is  rising  substan- 
tially,  aiKl    taxes   keep   Increasing   to   meet 
theee  cost  Increases.  As  a  result,  nonpublic 
school  parents  mxist  pay  for  the   Increased 
costs  of  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools, 
even  though  they  relieve  the  public  schools 
of  the  cost  of  educating  their  children.  For 
many  of  these  parents,  this  financial  burden 
Is  becoming  too  great  and  this  undoubtedly 
Is  an  Important  factor  in  accounting  for  the 
declining    enrollments    of    many    nonpublic 
schools  and  in  the  closing  of  many  of  them. 
The  school   closings  prevent  thoee  families 
that  are  able  to  pay  from  providing  their 
children  with   nonpublic  school   education. 
Nonpublic   schools    represent    an    Integral 
part  of  ovx  society.  Nonpublic  schools  provide 
a  diversity  of  choice,  and  also  healthy  com- 
petition for  public  education.  They  prxrvlde 
the  means  for  a  number  of  Americana  to  ex- 
press themselves  socially,  ethnically  and  cul- 
turally through  educational  tnstitutiona.  and 
they  provide   stability  to  urban   neighbor- 
hoods by  giving  parents  Important  reasons 
to  stay  in  the  cities.  Through  diversity  and 
liuiovatl<»i  in  education,  these  schools  stimu- 
late other  schools  to  higher  quality.  Finally, 
nonpublic  schools  relieve  the  public  school 
system,   and   thus  all  taxpayers  supporting 
public  schools,  of  very  substantial  coets.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers which  would  arise  from  the  closing  of 
nonpublic  schools  would  be  great.* 


TAX  CREDIT  LEGISLATION 

The  SPHAKKH  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  SasKg) 
Is  recognized  for  15  mlnutee. 


1  The   President's  Commission   on   School 

Finance  estimated  that  public  school  operat- 
ing costs  would  Increase  from  91.3  billion  to 
$3.2  bUllon,  and  capital  costs  from  $4.7  to  $10 
billion.  Preeldent's  Commission  on  School 
Finance.  "Schools,  People  and  Money,"  p.  55 
(1973). 


A  key  to  the  diversity  and  competition  of 
nonpublic  schools  is  that  they  are  soatalnad 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  parents  and  oth- 
ers. Indlvidtial  Initiative  has  formed  and 
maintained  the  unique  quality  of  nonpublic 
schools,  and  it  is  important  that  this  basts 
of  support  be  malnUlned.  As  a  result  the 
bUl  provides  that  any  Government  assistance 
given  should  be  In  a  form  which  reinforces 
theae  voluntary  actions.  Moreover,  histori- 
cally, the  Federal  Government  has  encour- 
aged and  assisted  individuals  who  support 
education  by  relieving  them  of  part  of  their 
Federal  Income  tax.  Since  1917,  the  Federal 
income  tax  laws  have  allowed  taxpayers  t 
deduction  from  taxable  Income  tat  amounts 
given  to  nonprofit  educational  Institutions. 
Two  commonly  accepted  metliods  for  easing 
tax  burdens  are  allowing  a  deduction  (or  In- 
come subject  to  tax  or  allowing  a  deduction 
for  the  tax  Itself  (that  is,  a  tax  credit).  As 
noted  above,  the  charitable  contributions 
deduction  encourages  voluntary  support  of 
education.  Recently,  volxintary  contributions 
to  political  campaigns  have  been  encouraged 
with  the  alternatives  of  a  credit  or  a  deduc- 
tion. The  retirement  Income  credit  has  been 
used  to  aid  the  elderly  with  relatively  low 
Incomes. 

It  was  concluded  that  In  the  present  situa- 
tion the  credit  is  the  best  solution.  A  credit 
against  tax  glvea  more  assistance  than  a  de- 
duction to  lower-  and  middle-Income  taxpay- 
ers who  bear  the  greatest  relative  flnanrlal 
bvirden  In  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic 
schools.  Thla  la  true  because  a  deduction 
usually  would  be  available  only  to  those  tax- 
payers who  Itemize  their  deducUoos  and 
these  generally  are  higher-Income  taxpayers. 
In  addition,  because  of  the  progressive  rate 
schedule,  a  deduction  provides  the  greateet 
dollar  benefit  to  higher  Income  taxpayers, 
while  a  tax  credit  provides  the  same  dollar 
benefit  to  all  taxpayers. 

It  was  also  concluded  that  a  credit  for 
tuition  best  serves  Its  purposes  when  It  is  s 
credit  for  only  a  proportion  of  the  tuition 
paid.  The  50-percent  credit  provided  by  thla 
bill  Insures  that  the  educational  institution 
must  rely  on  substantial  voluntary  support, 
since  with  a  credit  on  this  basis  each  parent 
must  use  his  own  fxinda  to  a  substantial  ex- 
tent If  he  Is  to  send  hla  child  to  a  nonpublic 
school.  If  the  school  does  not  meet  an  Im- 
portant need,  parents  will  not  spend  their 
own  fvmda  for  this  purpose  and  the  school 
must  improve  or  close.  Also,  with  the  per- 
centage credit.  In  many  sltuatk>na  there  will 
be  pressure  on  the  schools  not  to  Increase 
tuition  any  more  than  necessary  since  the 
parents  may  be  unable  to  absorb  the  whole 
increase  through  the  tax  credit.  Furthermore, 
In  the  caae  of  parents  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  rellgloualy  aflUiated  schools,  the  50- 
percent  credit  also  ensures  that  government 
does  not  subsidize  secretarlan  education, 
since  secular  education  clearly  Is  more  than 
half  of  the  education  received  In  such 
schools.  Finally,  the  percentage  credit  ensures 
that  the  credit  will  remain  a  tax  benefit  to 
the  parent  and  not  become  a  payment  by  the 
Government  to  the  schools. 

The  bill  limits  the  maximum  credit  foe  tu- 
ition to  saoo  per  year  per  child,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  assistance  given  to  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  high  coat,  private 
schools,  the  reduction  of  the  credit  whew 
taxpayers  have  adjusted  gross  Income  over 
•18,000  limits  still  further  the  tuition  assist- 
ance for  higher  income  taxpayers.  The  greater 
financial  burden  on  parents  with  several 
children  in  school  la  recognized  In  this  lim- 
itation, however,  by  reducing  the  aggregate 
credit  available  to  a  taxpayer,  rather  than 
the  credit  per  child. 

The  schools  to  which  tuition  la  paid  must 
be  nonprofit,  tskx-exempt  Institutions  (re- 
ferred to  in  sees.  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (U)  and  501 
(c)(3)  of  the  code).  Thla  requirement  fol- 
lows existing  law.  For  many  years,  the  la- 
come  tax  laws  have  provided  that  for  tax 
benefits  to  be  available  to  schools  (and  their 
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oootrlbutors)  these  standards  must  be  met. 
^lammt.  by  requiring  the  qtiaJified  noiMMib- 
Ub  schooU  to  noeet  these  requlremants  at 
tb«  tax  law,  no  paymant  to  a  school  that  dis- 
criminates on  the  baaia  of  race  will  qualify 
bx  the  credit. 

For  the  credit  to  be  available,  ths  school 
to  which  the  tuition  Is  paid  must  satisfy 
State  compulaory  education  requlxeaasnts. 
This  means  that  the  parents  wUl  receive  the 
tax  benefit  only  If  the  school  they  choose 
Bieets  established  and  accepted  standards 
of  education  qiiality  and  currloulvim. 

This  provision  haa  been  carefully  con- 
ildered  from  the  atandpoint  of  the  requlre- 
nent  of  the  First  Amendment  that  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establlah- 
ment  of  religion.  The  issue  arlaee,  of  course, 
because  a  substantial  percentage  of  nonpub- 
lic school  students  attend  religiously  affiliated 
ichools.  Nevertheless,  it  la  believed  that  the 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  violate  this  Amend- 
ment. This  view  Is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
court  cases  dealing  with  thla  Amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  govern- 
ment assistance  to  parents  for  the  education 
of  their  ChUdren  Is  valid  even  though  the 
ChUdren  attend  religiously  affiliated  schools 
snd  even  thotigh  the  schools  may  Lndlzectly 
or  collaterally  benefit  from  thla  assistance 
(gi«rson  V.  Board  of  Sducation,  330  n.S.  1 
(1947) :  BoarO,  of  Education  v.  AlUn,  382  T7.S. 
336  (1968)).  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
baa  also  ruled  that  governments  may  give 
tax  relief  to  religious  inatltutlona  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  their  reUglous 
activities.  ( WaUt  v.  Tax  Commiaaion,  397  U£. 
S64  (1970)).  These  declaiona  make  It  clear 
that  the  Government  may  give  tax  relief  to 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  religiously 
affiliated  schools,  whether  or  not  the  relief 
may  Indirectly  benefit  the  schools.  Moreover, 
by  limiting  the  credit  to  60  percent,  care  has 
been  taken  In  the  bill  to  assist  parents  In 
paying  for  secular  education,  and  not  In  pay- 
ing for  religious  education. 

Furthermore,  since  1917,  the  tax  lawa  have 
given  relief  through  deductions  to  persons 
who  support  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tions, whether  or  not  these  schools  are  rellg- 
loualy afllliated.  Thla  tax  relief  has  never 
been  questioned  by  the  courts.  The  credit  is 
only  a  variation  of  this  established  and  ac- 
cepted type  of  tax  relief. 

There  appear  to  have  been  only  two  covirt 
decisions  (both  by  lower  ooxirts)  which  have 
squarely  addressed  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  tax  benefits  to  parents  whose 
children  attend  nonpublic  school.  In  both 
cases,  the  coiirts  held  that  a  tax  benefit  of 
thla  type  was  constitutional  and  did  not  vio- 
late the  First  Anoendsaent  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution.' 

Iven  though  it  appears  clear  that  the  bill 
la  constitutional,  because  of  the  questions 
which  are  likely  to  be  raised,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  expedited  court  review  of  the  oon- 
BtltutlonaUty  of  the  tax  credit. 

m.  GKirmAi.  bxtlam ation 
As  indicated  above,  it  is  Important  to  re- 
lieve parents  of  some  of  the  coats  of  provid- 
ing secular  education  for  their  children  In 
nonpublic  schools.  To  provide  relief,  the  bill 
(new  sec.  42 (a)  of  the  code)  aUows  an  in- 
dividual a  credit  against  tnooma  tax  for  the 
tuition  he  pays  to  a  private,  nonprofit  school 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
a  full-time  student  who  la  a  dependent  of  the 
IndlvidiiaL 

Amount  of  Credit  {tec.  42(b)  (i) ) 
The  credit  allowed  under  this  provlalon  for 
each  dependent  la  to  be  60  percent  of  the 


'Coetmlttec  for  Public  tduc€U1oH  and  B*- 
ligioua  Lfbertp  v.  NfquUt. — F.  Supp. — (No. 
TS  Civ.  aaae)  (SJ>.  N.T.,  October  S,  1973), 
and  Minncfota  CivU  Ltbertiea  Union  v.  Utn- 
seaota  (Noe.  879636  and  380S53)  (Diet.  Ct.  Sd 
Judicial  Dts*,.  Bamsejr  Oo,.  Mlmx.,  Jtily  «. 
1973).  o  -rr^T   «,/,..'■ 


amount  of  the  tuition  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  his  education  but  In  no  ease 
more  than  •300.  To  be  eUglble  for  the  credit, 
the  amo\uits  must  be  paid  for  the  elementary 
or  secondary  education  ot  a  dependent  who 
is  a  full-tlms  studsnt  for  a  school  year.  In 
addition,  these  amounts  must  be  ftald  in  a 
*frn**W  year  In  which  the  dependent's  school 
year  begins  or  ends.  Under  the  bill,  to  qual- 
ify as  full  time  during  a  school  year,  an 
elementary  or  secondary  student  must  be  a 
student  at  one  or  ntore  private,  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  ssoondary  schools  during  each  ot 
5  rftlT"i1f.'  months  during  the  school  year 
(sec.  43(c)(5)).  The  term  "school  year"  Is 
defined  aa  a  one-year  period  beginning  July 
1  and  ending  June  30  (sec.  42(c)  (4)  ). 

To  limit  the  amount  of  the  credit  to  $300 
in  any  one  school  year,  the  bill  provides  that 
only  9400  of  tuition  is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count with  respect  to  any  one  school  year. 
The  operation  of  this  provision  may  be  Il- 
lustrated by  the  following  example.  T,  an 
individual  who  la  a  calendar  year  taxpayer 
paid  91,000  tuition  for  the  nonpublic  sec- 
ondary education  of  his  dependent  son,  B, 
In  the  school  year  beginning  July  1,  1973, 
and  ending  June  30,  1974.  T  paid  9500  of 
this  total  amount  in  September,  1973,  and 
the  remaining  9500  In  January,  1974.  Since 
only  9400  of  tuition  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count during  any  one  schocd  year,  the  noax- 
imum  credit  T  la  entitled  to  for  B'a  achool 
year  1973-74  la  9200.  even  though  T  made 
payments  in  3  different  taxable  years.  There- 
fore, If  T  elects  to  take  a  9200  credit  (as  de- 
scribed below)  for  taxable  year  1973.  he  can- 
not take  a  credit  for  taxable  year  1974  with 
respect  to  the  amount  paid  in  January,  1974. 
The  credit  la  available  only  to  a  person  who 
pays  the  tuition  In  question.  Therefore,  where 
a  person  is  only  a  conduit,  being  relmburaed 
for  tuition  payment  by  grant  or  scholarship 
or  similar  gift,  he  la  not  entitled  to  a  credit. 
Reduction  tn  Credit  on  Adjusted  Oroat  in- 
come Increaae*  (aec.  42{X))  (2)) 
To  avoid  giving  unnecessary  tax  benefits  to 
parents  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  over 
918M0,  the  bill  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  credit  as  the  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  a  taxpayer  (and  hla  apouae) 
Increases.  Marital  status  Is  to  be  determined 
under  the  rules  provided  In  section  143  of 
the  code.  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  la 
reduced  by  91  for  every  920  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  a  taxpayer  (and  his  spoused  over 
918.000.  Under  this  provision,  the  aggregate 
credit  available  to  a  taxpayer  Is  rsduosd. 
not  the  credit  per  child,  thereby  recognising 
the  fact  that  the  more  chUdren  a  famfiy  has 
In  nonputAlc  schools  the  more  burdensome 
Is  the  cost  of  education  to  his  family.  The 
following  table  illustrates  ths  effect  of  this 
phaseout  for  various  sdjxisted  gross  Incomes 
over  918,000. 

Reduction 
Adjusted  gross  Income :  in  credit 

918,000 0 

19,000    ._- - 960 

20,000    100 

21,000    150 

23.000  • 200 

26,000  > .;;._... - 400 

304)00  >    800 

>  Level  at  which  maximum  tax  credit  is 
eliminated  for  1  dependent. 

■  Level  at  which  maximum  tax  credit  is 
eliminated  for  2  dependents. 

'  Levtf  at  which   maximum  tax  credit  Is 
eliminated  for  3  dependents. 
Definition  of  Private,  nonprofit  Klementary 
or  Secondary  Schools  (see.  42 (c)  (2) ) 

To  qiuillfy  under  the  bill  as  a  private, 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school,  a 
school  must  meet  certain  criteria.  First,  the 
school  must  be  an  educational  Institution 
(deecrlbed  In  aec.  601(c)(3)  and  sec.  170 
(b)  (1)  (A)  (U)  of  the  code)  and  also  exempt 
from  tax  (under  sec.  601(a) ) .  No  school  can 
meet    these   tests  unless    it   has   a  racially 


nondiscriminatory  poUcy  and  also  U  "tx  j% 
part  of  a  system  of  schools  operated  Cj  ^ 
raciaUy  segregated  basis  as  an  altematl  ^  ^ 
white  students  seeking  to  avoid  deeegr  ^fated 
pubUc  schooU  ■  •  It  la  intended  that  ^  school 
which  is  tntet^raUy  a  part  of  a  eburch  or 
other  tax-exempt  organisation  must  meet 
these  requirementa  to  the  t^^jom  extent  aa  a 
tax-exempt  school  that  is  'jeganlaed  or  oper- 
ated as  a  separate  entity.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  apply  the 
same  poUcy  regarding  racial  discrimination 
to  aU  schools,  whether  or  not  separately 
organized  or  operated. 

Seoond,  the  school  must  regularly  offer 
education  at  the  elementary  or  secondary 
level.  Third,  the  school  must  satisfy  the  oom- 
pulBory  education  laws  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  students  attending  the  school  who 
are  subject  to  theae  laws.  However,  a  student 
need  not  be  subject  to  the  compulaory  edu- 
cation requirementa  In  order  for  tuition  ex- 
penaea  m  hla  caae  to  qualify  for  the  credit 
(for  ezajn|»le,  be  may  be  over  age  16  in  a 
State  vrhere  oomptUsory  school  attendance  la 
required  only  to  age  16 ) .  However,  for  thoee 
students  who  are  subject  to  compulaory  edu- 
cation requirements,  the  school  must  satisfy 
the  requirements  in  their  case. 
Definition  of  elementary  and  teccmdary  edu- 
eation  (aec.  42(e)  (3)) 

Under  the  bill  the  term  "elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education"  means  education  begin- 
ning at  the  first  grade  level  and  continuing 
through  the  12th  grade  level  However,  the 
term  does  not  include  kindergarten,  nursery, 
or  slmUar  preschool  training.  It  also  does  not 
Include  special  courses  or  attendance  at  a 
Sunday  school  class  or  retreat  or  weekend 
or  afternoon  religious  training,  or  other  sim- 
ilar ancUlary  actKltles  connected  with  a 
nonpublic  school.  Aa  a  consequence  of  the 
requirement  that  a  student  be  fuU-tlme,  tu- 
ition paid  for  dependents  who  attend  only 
stmimer  school  in  nonpublic  schools  will  not 
qualify  for  the  credit.  In  the  caae  of  special 
education  for  Individuals  who  are  mentally 
or  physically  handicapped,  the  credit  la  to 
be  allowed  to  the  extent  this  education  servee 
as  a  subatltute  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education. 

Definition  of  tuition  (sec  42(e)(1)) 

It  la  recognized  that  administrative  prob- 
lems cowld  arise  If  a  credit  were  allowed  for 
"fees"  paid  to  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school.  Often,  BcbocA*  may  not  Issue  de- 
tailed reoetpta  for  minor  amounts  paid,  and 
an  audit  of  these  claimed  fees  may  lead  to 
unneceoBsry  disputes  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Moreover,  In  many  cases  alm- 
llar  fees  are  charged  at  public  schoola  and 
no  deductions  are   to  be   allowed  bi   these 


Aa  a  result,  the  bill  provides  that  tuition 
includea  any  anuTunt  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  pupU  in  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  elementary  or  aeoondary 
school  but  does  not  include  any  amount 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  for  meala,  lodging, 
transportation,  supplies,  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, or  oCher  peteooal  or  famUy  expenass. 
The  treataaent  oC  tuition  under  the  bill  Is 
not  intended  to  have  any  bearing  on  whether 
tuition  Is  a  personal  or  famUy  expense  under 
any  other  section  of  the  code.  Items  such  aa 
admission  fees  to  attend  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, such  ss  sporting  events,  are  Intended 
to  be  excluded.  Where  the  amount  paid  for 
tuition  Is  not  separately  stated  and  includes 
an  amount  for  any  excluded  Item,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Traaeury  or  hla  delegate  la  to 
preecTlbe  regulatlona  for  the  determination 
of  that  portlan  ot  the  total  amount  which 
Is  attrlbutaMe  to  tultioB  and  that  portion 


»Rev  Pul.  71-447.  1971-3  CJB.  230:  Green 
v  Kennedy,  309  F  Supp.  1137  (DX).C.  1970): 
and  Grsen  v.  ConnaU|i.  330  F.  Supp.  1150 
(DD.C,  1970).  aff'd,  sub.  nom.  Coit  v.  arman. 
404  U£.  907  (1971). 
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which  U  attrlbut*bl«  to  thoM  fiema  for  which 
a  cre<Ut  is  not  aUowed. 

Applicatiom  of  credit  with  other  deductiona 
(tec.  4Z  (€)) 

It  ta  recognlaed  that  in  soma  cases  ila  tb« 
ataMnoe  of  this  provlalon)  a  payment  mi^ht 
qualify  for  both  the  tuition  crodlt  and  a  de- 
duction. For  example,  amounts  wJhlch  can 
qualify  for  the  tuition  credit  may  also  qualify 
aa  medical  expense  deductions  (sec.  ai8)  or 
as  eliUd  care  deductions  (sec.  214).  To  pre- 
vent a  taxpayer  from  receiving  a  double  bene- 
fit for  these  payments,  the  bill  provides  that 
any  amount  t&lcen  Into  account  for  purposes 
of  the  tuition  credit  Is  not  to  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  whether  a  taxpayer 
Is  entitled  to  a  deduction.  However,  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  benefit  with  respect  to 
these  payments,  the  bUl  provides  for  an  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  tax  credit.  For  ex- 
ample, a  taxpayer  pays  tl.CXX)  during  a  tax- 
able year  for  the  special  schooling  of  a  handi- 
capped child  and  (bis  amount  would  other- 
wise qualify  both  for  the  tuition  credit  and 
the  medical  expense  deduction  (sec.  313);  If 
the  taxpayer  elects  to  take  advantage  of  the 
credit  $400  of  this  amount  cannot  be  taken 
Into  account  for  the  medical  expense  deduc- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  credit  is  reduced 
because  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
Is  over  •18.000  It  Is  Intended  that  this  elec- 
tion be  reflected  by  whether  the  taxpayer 
claims  an  amount  as  a  credit  for  tuition  or  as 
a  deduction  on  his  Individual  tax  return.  It 
also  Is  intended  that  the  ta-xpayer  will  be  per- 
mitted to  change  this  election  at  any  time 
during  the  period  for  which  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  his  return  remains  open. 
Application  with  other  credits  and  regula- 
tory authority  {tee.  42  (d)  and  (/) ) 

The  bill  provides  that  the  credit  for  tui- 
tion Is  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  an  indi- 
vidual's tax  llabtllty  In  a  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  most  credits  allowable  under 
the  individual  Income  tax  laws  (allowable 
under  subchapter  A  of  the  code).  The  tui- 
tion credit  win  not.  however,  be  reduced  by 
the  credit  for  taxes  withheld  on  wages  (sec. 
31)  and  the  credit  for  certam  uses  of  gaso- 
line, special  fuels  and  lubricating  oil  (sec. 
39).  However,  the  tuition  credit  may  not 
ofTset  an  Individual's  tax  liability  for  the 
minimum  tax  (sec.  56) . 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  Is  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  bin. 

Examination  of  books  and  records  (see. 
7605(11)) 

A  provision  was  added  to  the  bill  to  give 
assurance  that  there  would  be  no  tnmeces- 
sary  interference  with  the  activities  of  a 
chtirch  or  aaaoetation  of  churohee  where  a 
school  Is  operated  in  conjunction  wttli  it.  As 
a  result.  Che  Mil  provides  that  the  books  and 
records  of  a  school  operated  in  conjunction 
with  a  church  may  be  examined  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  determine  that  the  school  is 
an  exempt  educational  institution,  regrularly 
offers  education  at  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary level  and  satisfies  any  State  eomp\H- 
eory  education  laws.  In  all  other  respects, 
the  burden  then  is  upon  the  taxpayer  to 
prove  that  he  ta  eliglbJe  for  the  tax  credit.  It 
la  his  responsibility,  for  example,  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  paid  and  that  this  amount 
was  paid  for  tuition,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  provided  under  present  law,  ih  verifying 
charitable  oontrlbution  deduettoAs. 

Judicinl  Review  {3ec.  2  of  the  btri) 

Although  it  is  balleved  that  tb»  pivvlalons 
of  this  bill  are  valid  legislation  under  the 
Constitution.  In  order  to  resolve  ^y  ques- 
tions that  may  arise,  it  has  provided  for  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  legal  pr^bceedlngs 
bro\ig1it  with  reepect  to  these  prbvlslona. 
Not  withstanding  any  other  la#  or  rule  of 
law,  proceedings  to  teet  the  oenstltutfonatity 


of  this  provision  may  be  commenced  by  any 
taxpayer  of  the  United  States  in  US.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  (Columbia  within  the 
3-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. Proceedings  under  this  bill  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  consolidated 
Into  a  single  proceeding. 

A  three-Judge  district  court  Is  to  have 
Jurisdiction  over  any  case  brought  under  this 
provision  and  is  to  hear  the  case  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  taxpayer  who  brought  the  action 
has  exhausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  provided  by  law.  Any  appeal  from 
decisions  of  the  three-judge  district  court 
la  to  go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
is  Intended  that  this  provision  for  expedited 
Judicial  review  is  to  be  an  additional  remedy, 
and  that  all  remedies  under  present  law 
remain  available  whether  during  or  after  the 
3 -month  period. 

Effective  date  (sec.  f  (d)  of  the  bm) 

It  was  concluded  that  the  credit  should 
first  be  made  available  for  amounts  paid 
at  the  beginning  of  the  usual  school  year, 
rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year.  This  will  avoid  the  unequal  treatment 
of  parents  who  prepaid  tuition  Isefore  Decem- 
ber 31  (and  therefore  would  receive  no  bene- 
fit) and  those  who  paid  after  December  31, 
and  therefore  would  receive  the  maximum 
t>eneflt.  As  a  result,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  tuition  credit  ts  to  apply  to  amounts 
paid  on  or  after  August  1,  1973,  and  only  for 
school  periods  beginning  on  or  after  this 
date. 

Revenue  effect 

It  IS  estimated  that  the  bill  will  reduce 
Feder.U  Income  tax  liability  annually  by 
$362  million  at  estimated  enrollment  and 
tuition  levels  for  school  year  1973-73. 


DR.  GERALD  M.  EDELMAN— NOBEL 
PRIZE  RECIPIENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Adoabbo) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Queens  County,  N.Y.  are  very 
proud  of  Dr.  Gerald  M.  Edelman  who 
has  won  the  1972  Nobel  prize  for  medi- 
cine. As  the  Representative  of  the 
Seventh  District,  New  York  and  a  resi- 
deat  of  Ozone  Park  where  Dr.  Edelman 
went  to  high  school,  I  am  certainly  priv- 
ileged to  present  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  story  of  Dr.  Edelman's 
brilliant  and  interesting  career. 

The  October  14,  1972,  edition  of  the 
Long  Island  Press  contains  an  informa- 
tive Eirticle  on  Dr.  Edelman  and  his  fam- 
ily which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point : 
Straight  Road  to  Nobkl — Alskadt  a  Wnfim 
AT  LI  High  School 
(By  Jeff  Forgoeton) 

The  exceptional  intellectual  qualities 
which  made  Dr.  Oexald  M.  Edelman  the 
winner  of  the  1973  Nobei  Prlre  for  medicine 
were  already  evident  to  some  people  while 
he  was  growing  up  In  Queens. 

A  molecular  biologist  at  RockefeUec  Uni- 
versity in  Manibattan.  Dr.  Edelman  at  17 
found  himself  graduating  fixst  in  the  class 
of  1946  at  John  Adams  High  School  in  Ozone 
Park. 

Rb  school  record  shows  only  one  grade 
below  96 — a  90.  At  graduation,  he.  received 
the  social  studios  award,  mathemstics  award 
and  physics  award  as  well  as  honors  in 
French  and  Latin.  He  was  president  of  the 
biology  club  and  the  history  club.  And  be 
played  the  violin  In  the  school  orchestra  and 
waa  graded  100  per  cent  In  m\ulc. 


"In  anything,  fee  was  tremendous,"  hit 
father,  Dr.  Bdward  Bdeloaan,  said  yesterday. 
"Whatever  he  did,  he  did  It  with  his  whole 
heart;  his  standards  were  very  high." 

In  the  past  18  years,  the  younger  Dr.  Edel- 
man has  worked  "endless"  hours,  according 
to  his  wife,  in  his  effort  to  help  discover  the 
chemical  structure  of  antllxxllee,  the  blood 
proteins  which  play  a  key  role  In  deatroytng 
bacteria  and  viruaee  In  the  body. 

Dr.  Edelman  shared  the  $101,000  world- 
renowned  Nobel  Prize,  announced  Thursday, 
with  Dr.  Rodney  R.  Porter,  a  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  Oxford  University  in  Britain. 
The  two  men  never  collaborated  directly,  but 
as  Edelman  put  It,  thetr  work  "was  comple- 
mentary and  made  the  puzale  go  click." 

Yet,  as  a  teenager,  Edelman  once  con- 
sidered music  rather  than  medicine  as  a 
career.  "His  first  love  waa  music,"  his  father 
recalled.  "I'm  siire  he  could  have  been  first 
violinist  in  any  American  or  European  sym- 
phony orchestra." 

The  Nobel  winner,  now  43,  perhaps  dem- 
onstrated the  first  real  promise  of  his  later 
talent  as  a  research  scientist  In  high  school 
when  he  found  a  way  to  freeze  living  cells 
with  ultra-violet  light  so  that  the  cells 
would  not  die.  "He  took  my  microscope  and 
won  a  Westlnghouse  prize,"  said  Edelman's 
dad,  a  general  practitioner  in  the  same  CTroas 
Bay  Boulevard  location  for  47  years. 

The  elder  Dr.  Edelman  became  aware  of 
his  son's  precoclousness  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  could  remember  hoT7  the  youngster  "was 
able  to  talk  to  people  much  older  and  hold 
his  ground." 

And.  in  the  lower  grades  at  Public  School 
63,  Dr.  Edelman  said,  "be  would  talk  back 
to  the  teachers,  not  like  a  rebel,  but  to  show 
he  had  a  superior  knowledge." 

This  assessment  of  the  Nobel  winner's 
early  intellectual  capabilities  was  verified  by 
a  high-ranking  school  official  who  knew 
Edelman,  not  in  the  classroom,  but  In  the 
boy's  home. 

"He  always  got  A  In  everything,"  said  Mrs. 
Rose  Schwab,  superintendent  of  Local 
School  District  27  In  the  Ozone  Park  area. 
A  teacher  when  Edelman  was  In  high  school, 
she  visited  the  Edelman  home  with  her  hus- 
band, who  went  to  medical  school  with  the 
elder  Edelman. 

Mrs.  Schwab  said  the  future  scientist  was 
"a  rather  quiet,  studious  boy,  but  very  nice." 

Today,  Edelman's  Intense  pursuit  of  re- 
search has  given  him  something  of  a  repu- 
tation at  RookefeUer  University  for  being 
reserved  and  perhaps  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
humor.  Some  of  his  admirers  said  that  his 
mind  la  nearly  always  preoccupied  with  his 
work  and  he  has  Itttle  time  or  patience  for 
chit-chat. 

Hla  wife  of  23  years,  the  former  Maxlne 
Morrison,  said  he  oomes  home  for  dinner  at 
their  East  Side  home  to  visit  with  her  and 
the  three  children,  Eric,  18,  David,  12,  and 
Judith.  7.  But  he  frequently  returns  to  the 
laboratory,  sometimes  not  getting  home 
again  untU  3  a.m.  And  he  also  works  on 
weekends. 

"It's  pretty  much  the  same  12  months  of 
the  year,"  Mrs.  Edelman  said.  "He  never  takes 
vacations  because  he  gets  too  wound  up  in 
his  work.  He's  always  worked  that  way.  even 
as  a  student. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  Edel- 
man earned  a  B.S.  In  chemistry  from  Urslnus 
College  in  Pennsylvania  in  1950.  Hla  father 
said  that  "he  didn't  feel  be  fit"  at  Harvard 
University,  although  today  his  son  is  visiting 
professor  there  and  at  OomeU  and  Princeton 
Universities. 

After  Urslnus,  Edelman  received  a  degree 
in  Internal  medicine  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  In  1964.  He  won  hla  Pli.  D.  from 
Rockefeller  In  1960  and  was  named  a  profes- 
sor In  1966. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  elder  Dr.  Kdel- 
man  credits  his  son's  "Intuitive  brain"  to 
his  wife  Anna,  who  died  six  years  ago.  ■ 
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"The  brain  that  he  has  is  the  gift  of  his 
mother,"  the  oW  O.P.  said.  "I'm  Just  an  or- 
dinary doctor,  but  he's  reaUy  something  be- 
cause he's  done  seooethlng  for  humanity." 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OP  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roy)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  many 
weeks  of  hard  work  and  deliberation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment r^wrted,  without  dissent,  the 
"Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act 
of  1972"  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  consideration. 
As  I  am  the  original  author  of  this  bill, 
I  was  very  pleased  with  the  subcom- 
mittee's action  and  grateful  for  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Paot.  Rogers  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  full  Commerce  Committee  to  re- 
view the  HMO  bill  during  these  busy  last 
days  of  the  2d  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

Several  months  of  research  went  Into 
the  original  bill  last  year,  and  many  ad- 
ditional months  of  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions have  preceded  the  final  draft. 
Basically,  this  bill  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  In  demonstra- 
tion projects  of  up  to  150  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  during  the  next  4 
years  through  programs  of  grcuats,  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  contracts,  and  through 
technical  assistance. 

Although  the  session  Is  quickly  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  fruits  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's work,  H.R.  16782.  I  hope  that 
this  bUl  will  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion early  in  the  93d  Congress. 

HJl.    16782 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  health  maintenance  organlzatlona,  and 
for  other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BHOKT    TTTLK 

Ssonoir  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Health  Maintenance  Organisation  Act  of 
1972". 

PTTBUC     HEALTH     SERVICE    ACT     AMXIfCMENTS 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  after  title  XI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  XLI— HEALTH   MAINTENANCE 

OBOANIZATIONS 

"drf  IN  rrioNs 

"Sbc.  1201.  For  purpoees  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  tenn  'health  maintenance  orga- 
nization' means  a  public  or  private  entity 
organized  to  provide,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
basic  and  supplemental  health  services  to  its 
members  in  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  Each  member  is  to  be  provided  basic 
health  services  for  a  basic  health  services 
payment  which  (1)  is  to  be  paid  on  a  pe- 
riodic basla  without  regard  to  the  dates 
health  services  (within  the  basic  health  serv- 
ices) are  provided;  (11)  is  fixed  without  re- 
gard to  the  frequency,  extent,  or  kind  of 
health  service  (wltliln  the  basic  health  serv- 
ices) actually  furnished;  (ill)  Is  established 
under  a  community  rating  system,  except 
that  If  the  entity  establlsbes  to  the  Secre- 


tary's satisfaction  that  compliance  with  this 
olauae  would  prevent  It  from  competing  ef- 
fectively for  the  enrollment  of  new  members 
or  for  the  retention  of  current  members,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  the  entity  to  establish 
for  the  first  year  of  its  c^>eration,  rates  for 
Ita  basic  health  aervlcaa  payment  without  re- 
gard to  this  clause;  and  (iv)  may  be  supple- 
mented by  such  additional  nominal  piay- 
ments  which  may  l>e  required  for  the  provi- 
sion of  specific  services  (within  the  baste 
health  servloes)  and  which  are  to  be  fixed  in 
acctxtlance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  For  such  payment  (hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  'supplemental  health 
aervloea  payment')  aa  the  entity  may  require 
In  addition  to  the  t>aalc  health  services  pay- 
ment, the  entity  shall  provide  to  each  of  ita 
members  each  health  service  (1)  which  is 
Included  In  the  definition  of  supplemental 
health  services  in  paragraph  (8),  (11)  which 
can  reasonably  be  made  available  to  the 
members  of  the  entity,  and  (ill)  for  the  pro- 
vision of  which  the  member  has  contracted 
wlththe  entity. 

"(C)  The  services  of  health  professionals 
which  are  provided  as  basic  health  services 
shall  be  provided  through  health  profession- 
als who  are  members  of  the  staff  of  the  entity 
or  through  a  medical  group  (or  groups)  or 
Individual  practice  association  (or  assoclA- 
tlons),  except  that  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  health  professionals' 
services  which  are  provided  out  of  the  area 
served  by  the  entity  or  which  the  entity  de- 
termines, In  conformity  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  are  infrequently  used.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'health  professionals'  means  physicians,  den- 
tiata,  podiatrists,  optometrists,  and  such 
other  individuals  engaged  In  the  delivery  of 
health  care  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation designate. 

"(D)  Basic  health  services  (and  supple- 
mental health  servloes  In  the  case  of  the 
members  who  have  contracted  therefor)  shall, 
within  the  area  served  by  the  entity,  be 
available  and  accessible  to  each  of  its  mem- 
bers promptly,  as  apprc^riate.  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  assures  continuity;  and  such 
services  shall  he  provided  to  any  member 
when  he  Is  outside  such  area,  or  he  shall 
be  reimbursed  tor  his  expenses  In  securing 
such  services  outside  such  area.  If  it  is 
medically  necessary  that  the  services  be 
rendered  before  he  can  return  to  such  area. 

"(3)  The  term  'basic  health  servlcea' 
means — 

"(A)  physician  services  (Including  con- 
sultant and  referral  services  by  a  physician) 
and  servloes  of  a  licensed  dentist  when  such 
services  legally  may  be  performed  by  a  doc- 
tor of  medicine  or  osteopathy  or  a  doctor  of 
dentistry; 

"(B)  In-patient  and  out-patient  hospital 
servloes; 

"(C)  diagnostic  laboratory  and  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  radiologic  services; 

"(D)  home  health  servloes;  and 

"(E)  preventive  health  services  (Including 
preventive  dental  care  for  children  and  chil- 
dren's eye  examinations  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  vision  correction). 

"For  purpoeee  of  thia  paragn^h.  the  term 
'hoepltal'  haa  the  aame  meaning  aa  ia  pre- 
scribed for  that  term  by  section  646(c) ;  and 
the  term  'home  health  servloes'  means  health 
servloce  provided  at  a  member's  home  oy 
health  care  personnel,  as  prescribed  or  di- 
rected by  the  responsible  physician  or  other 
authority  designated  by  the  health  main- 
tenance organization. 

"(3)  The  term  'supplemental  health  aerr- 
ices'  means — 

"(A)  services  of  facilities  for  long-term 
care  (as  such  facilities  are  defined  by  section 
e»6(h)): 

"(B)  vision  care  not  included  under  clause 
(A)  or  (iS)  of  paragraph  (2); 


"(C)  dental  aervlees  not  incltuled  under 
claoae  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) ; 

"(O)  mental  health  servloes; 

"(B)  physical  medicine  and  rehabUitatlve 
servloes  (Including  physical  therapy);  and 

"(F)  prescription  drugs. 

"(4)  The  term  'member'  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  health  maintenance  organlxa- 
tion  means  an  individual  who  has  entered 
Into  a  contractual  arrangement,  or  on  whose 
behalf  a  contractual  arrangement  haa  been 
entered  Into,  with  the  organisation  under 
which  the  organisation  aasumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  provision  to  such  Individual 
of  baalc  health  services  and  of  such  supple- 
mental health  services  as  may  be  contracted 
for. 

"(6)  The  term  'medical  group'  means  a 
partnerabip,  association,  or  other  group  of 
persons  who  are  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry,  optom- 
etry, or  other  health  profesalon  in  a  State 
and  who  (A)  as  their  principal  profeaslonal 
activity  and  as  a  group  responsibility  engage 
In  the  coordinated  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion: (B)  share  medical  and  other  records 
and  substantial  portions  of  major  equipment 
and  profeaaional.  technical,  and  administra- 
tive staff;  (C)  utilise  such  additional  profes- 
sional personnel.  aUied  health  professions 
personnel,  and  other  health  personnel  (as 
specified  in  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary ) 
as  are  available  and  appropriate  for  the  ef- 
fective and  efficient  delivery  of  the  services 
of  the  members  of  the  partnership,  tLssoda- 
tlon.  or  other  group;  and  (D)  arrange  for 
and  encourage  continuing  education  In  the 
field  of  clinical  medicine  and  related  areas 
for  the  members  of  the  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  other  group. 

"(6)  The  term  'individual  practice  associa- 
tion' means  a  partnership,  corporation,  aa- 
sociatlon,  or  other  legal  entity  which  has 
entered  Into  an  arrangement  (or  arrange- 
mMita)  with  persons  who  are  licensed  to 
practice  medldne.  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
podiatry,  optometry,  or  other  health  pro- 
feasion  In  a  State  under  which — 

"(A)  such  persons  will  provide  their  pro- 
fessional services  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
pensation arrangement  eatabllshed  by  the 
entity;   and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  feasible  (1)  such  per- 
sons will  utilize  such  additional  professional 
personnel,  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel, and  other  health  personnel  (as  specified 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  as  are  avail- 
able and  appropriate  for  the  effective  and 
efficient  delivery  of  the  sei  vices  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  parties  to  the  arrangement, 
(11)  medical  and  other  records,  equipment, 
and  professional,  technical,  and  admlnlatra- 
tive  staff  are  shared  by  such  pereons,  and 
(ill)  their  continuing  education  is  arranged 
for  and  encouraged. 

"(7)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'coat 
of  construction*  include  (A)  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  replacement,  and  al- 
teration of  existing  buUdlngs.  including 
architects'  feee,  but  not  including  the  ooat 
of  acquisition  of  land,  and  (B)  equipping 
new  buildings  and  existing  buildings,  wiieth- 
er  or  not  constructed,  acquired,  expanded, 
remodeled,  or  altered  with  asalstance  under 
this  title. 

"(8)  The  term  'section  814(a)  State  health 
planning  agency*  means  the  agency  of  a  State 
which  administers  or  supervlaea  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  State's  health  planning  functtomt 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  aectlon 
314(a)  (hereinafter  In  this  UUe  referred  to 
as  a  'section  314(a)  plan);  and  the  term 
'section  314(b)  area-wlda  health  planning 
agency'  meana  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organisation  which  has  developed 
a  comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan,  or 
other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  In 
section  314(b)  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  aa  a  'section  314(b)  plan'). 

"(9)     llie    term    'medlc^y    underaerved 
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ij«»'  nviwni  ftn  urban  or  runJ  ktm  or  popu- 
IMlon  group  d«clgn»t«(l  by  the  Secretary  u 
I  ji  trMk  or  population  group  wltli  a  tbortag* 
(i  personal  health  eeryloea.  Such  a  dealgna- 
\  Ion  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  only  after 
^oiMlderaUon  at  the  oommente  (U  any)    of 
A)   each  McUoo  S14(a)   State  health  plan- 
ning agency  wboae  section  814(a)  plan  coyers 
In  whole  or  In  part)    »uch  area,  and    (B) 
keh  section  314(b)   area-wtde  health  plan- 
ilng  agency  wtioee  section  314(b)  plan  ooTera 
In  whole  or  In  part)  such  area. 
"(10)    The  term  'community  rating  syi- 
«m'  means  a  system  of  establishing  rates  of 
taste  health  service  payments.  Under  such 
b  system  rates  for  basic  health  service  pay- 
nenta  may  be  determined  on  a  per-peraon 
v  per-famlly  basis  and  may  vary  with  the 
lumber  of  persons  In  a  family,  but,  except 
ks  otherwise  authorised  In  the  next  sentence, 
ruch  rates  must  be  equivalent  for  all  Indl- 
riduals  and  for  all  families  of  similar  com- 
XMttlon.  T^e  following  dlfrerentlals  In  ratea 
>f   basic   health   service   payments   may   be 
wtabllshed  under  such  system: 

'(A)  Nominal  differentials  In  such  rates 
iiay  be  establlahed  to  reflect  the  different 
Mlmlnlstratlve  costs  of  collecting  basic 
aeaith  service  payments  from  the  following 
sategortes  of  members: 
"(1)  Individuals  (including  families). 
"(11)  Small  groups  of  members  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulatktna  of  the  Secretary) . 
"(Ul)  Large  groups  of  members  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary). 
"(B)  Differentials  In  such  rates  may  be  es- 
tablished for  members  enrolled  In  a  health 
maintenance  organisation  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  a  governmental  authority  un- 
der section  1079  or  1066  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  goveramen- 
ui  program  other  than  ( I )  the  health  bene- 
fits program  authorised  by  chapter  89  of  title 
S.  United  States  Code,  or  any  health  benefits 
program  for  employees  of  States,  political 
subdivision  of  States,  and  other  public 
entitles,  or  (11)  the  program  of  grants  and 
contracts  authorized  by  sections  1306  and 
iao7  at  this  tlUe. 

"GSANTS  AND   COimUCTS   POE   rXASIBILrrT 
SUSVXTS 

"Sxc.  1303.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  1 1)  make 
granta  to  and  enter  Into  oontraots  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  entitles  for  proj- 
ecta  for  surveys  or  other  activities  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  c^  developing  or  expand- 
ing health  malntanance  organizations,  and 
1 3)  enter  Into  contracU  with  private  entitles 
for  projecta  for  surveys  or  other  activities 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  develofUng  or 
expanding  health  maintanance  organlaations 
which  will  serve  resldenta  of  medically 
underserved  areas. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
sectloa  nnlsss  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  and  submitted  in  such  manner,  as  the 
Secretary  ahaU  by  regulation  prescrltje,  and 
shall  contain — 

"(1)  assuranoss  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that,  in  conducting  surveys  or  other  ac- 
tivities with  assistance  under  a  grant  under 
this  section,  the  applicant  will  (A)  cooperate 
with  the  section  314(b)  area-wide  health 
planning  agsncy  (If  any)  whose  section  814 
(b)  plan  covers  (In  whole  or  in  part)  the 
area  for  which  the  survey  or  other  activity 
will  be  conducted,  and  IB)  consiUt  with  the 
medical  society  serving  such  area:  and 

"(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary Doay  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Kacb  contract  entered  into  under  subsection 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  require  the  co- 
operation and  consultation  described  In  para- 
graph (1)   of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  In  considering  applications  for  granta 
and  oooftract  proposals  under  this  section, 
the  Becrstary  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions and  contract  proposals  for  projects  for 


hesJth  maintanance  organizations  which  will 
serve    resldenta    of    medically    underserved 

areas. 

"(d)(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  following  limitations  apply  with  re- 
spect to  granta  and  oontracta  made  under 
this  section: 

"(A)  If  a  project  has  been  assisted  with  a 
grant  or  contract  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may  not  make  any  other  grant  or 
enter  into  any  other  contract  for  such  proj- 
ect. 

"(B)  Any  project  for  which  a  grant  is  made 
or  contract  entared  into  must  be  completed 
within  twelve  months  from  the  data  the 
grant  is  made  or  contract  entared  into. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  more 
than  one  additional  grant  or  entar  into  not 
more  than  one  additional  contract  for  a  proj- 
ect for  which  a  grant  has  previously  been 
made  or  a  contract  previously  entared  into, 
and  he  may  permit  additional  time  (up  to 
twelve  months )  for  completion  of  the  project 
if  he  detarmlnes  that  the  additional  grant 
or  contract  (as  the  case  may  be),  or  addl- 
Uonal  time,  or  both,  is  needed  to  adequately 
complete  the  project. 

"(e)  The  amoimt  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  under  a  grant  made,  or  contract  en- 
tared into,  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
detarmlned  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
(1)  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  under  any  single  grant  or  contract  for 
any  project  may  not  exceed  $60,000,  and  (3) 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounta  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  for  any  project  under  such 
subsection  under  grants  or  contracte,  or  both, 
may  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (A)  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project  (as  deter- 
mined under  regxilations  of  the  Secretary), 
or  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  a  health 
maintanance  organization  which  will  serve 
residents  of  a  medically  underserved  area, 
such  greater  percentage  (up  to  100  per 
centum)  of  such  cost  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  if  he  determines  that  the  ceiling 
on  the  granta  and  contracta  for  such  project 
should  be  determined  by  such  greater  per- 
centage. 

"(f)  Paymente  under  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbvirsement  and  at  such  intervals  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

"(g)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  8648 
and  8709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
639;  41U.8.C.  6). 

"(h)  For  the  purpose  of  making  paymente 
pursuant  to  granta  and  oontracta  under  this 
section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ^pro- 
prlated  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  No  funds  appro- 
priated under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  make  paymente  under 
a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section. 
"GKAirrs,  coirnucTS,  loans,  and  loan  guas- 

AKTXKS    FOB    PLANIflMO    AND    FOK    INrrlAI.    DS- 

vKLontxitr  COSTS 

"8sc.  1303.  (a)   The  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  make  granta  to  and  entar  Into  con- 
tracta with  public  or  nonprofit  privata  en- 
tities, and  make  loans  to  public  entities,  for 
planning  projecta  for  the  establishment  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  or  for  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  the  membership  of,  or 
area  served  by,  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions: 

"(3)  guarantee  to  non -Federal  lenders  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  on 
loans  made  to  any  private  entity  (other  than 
a  nonprofit  private  entity)  for  such  a  plan- 
ning project;  and 

"(8)  enter  Into  oontracta  with  privata  en- 
tities for  planning  projecte  for  the  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  health  maintenance 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  serving  res- 
ldenta of  medically  underserved  areas. 

"(b)   The  Secretary  may — 

"(1)   make  granta  to  and  enter  Into  oon- 


tracta with  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities, and  make  loans  to  public  entitles,  for 
projecta  for  the  initial  development  of  health 
maintanance  organisations; 

"(3)  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Intarest 
on  loans  made  to  any  privata  entity  (other 
than  a  nonprofit  privata  entity)  for  such 
a  project:  and 

"(3)  entar  into  contracta  with  privata 
entitles  for  projecta  for  the  initial  develop- 
ment of  health  maintanance  organizations 
which  will  serve  resldenta  of  medically  un- 
derserved areas. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  tarm  'initial 
development'  when  used  to  describe  a  proj- 
ect for  which  assistance  is  authorized  by 
this  subsection  Includes  significant  expan- 
sion of  the  membership  of.  or  the  area  served 
by,  a  health  maintanance  organization. 

"(c)(1)  No  grant,  loan,  at  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)   or  (b) 
of  this  section  unless  an  application  there- 
for has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  and  submitted  in  such  manner, 
as  the   Secretary   shall   by   regulation   pre- 
scribe, and  shall  contain  such  Information 
as   the   Secretary   may    by    regulation   pre- 
scribe;   except    that    an    application    for    a 
grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  planning  project  shall  con- 
tain  assvirances   satisfactory  to  the   Secre- 
tary that  in  carrying  out  the  planning  proj- 
ect for  which  the  grant,  loan,  or  loan  g\iar- 
antee  Is  sought,  the  applicant  will   (A)  co- 
operate with  the  section  314(b)    area-wide 
health  planning  agency  (if  any)  whose  sec- 
tion  314(b)    plan   covers    (in   whole   or   in 
part)  the  area  proposed  to  be  served  by  the 
health  maintenance  organization  for  which 
the  planning  project  will  be  conducted,  and 
(B)  consult  with  the  medical  society  serving 
such  area.  Each  contract  entered  into  under 
subsection   (a)   of  this  section  shall  require 
the  cooperation  and  consultation  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 
"(2)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  grant,  loan, 
or  loan  guarantee  or  enters  into  a  contract 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  planning  project 
for  a  health  maintenance  organization,  be 
may,  within  the  period  in  which  the  plan- 
nlng   project   must   be   completed,   make  a 
grant,  locm,  or  loskn  guarantee  or  enter  into 
a   contract   tinder    subsection    (b)    for   the 
Initial  development  of  that  health  mainte- 
nance organization;   but  no  grant,  lo€ui,  or 
loan   guarantee   may   be   made   or  contract 
entered  into  under  subsection  (b)   for  Ini- 
tial development  of  a  health  maintenance 
organization  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that   (A)    sufficient  planning  for  ita  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  (as  the  case  may  be) 
has  been  conducted  by  the  applicant  for  the 
grant,  loan,  or  loan   guarantee,  or  by  the 
person  with  whom  such  contract  would  be 
entared  into,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  (B)  the 
feasibUlty  of  establishing  and  operating,  or 
of  expanding,  the  health   maintanance  or- 
ganization has  t}een  established  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  such  person,  as  the  case  may  be. 
"(d)  In  considering  applications  for  grante 
and  contract  proposals  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  and  contract  proposals  for  proj- 
ecta for  health  maintanance  organizations 
which  will  serve  resldenta  of  medically  un- 
derserved areas. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  following  limitations  apply  with  re- 
spect to  granta,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and 
contracta  made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section : 

"(A)  If  a  planning  project  has  been  as- 
sisted with  a  grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or 
contract  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary 
may  not  make  any  other  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  or  enter  Into  any  other  contract 
for  such  project. 

"(B)  Any  project  for  which  a  grant,  loan, 
or  loan  guarantee  is  made  or  contract  entered 
Into    miut    be    completed    within    twelve 
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months  from  the  date  the  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  is  made  or  contract  entered  into. 
"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  more 
than  one  addlttonal  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guar- 
antee or  enter  Into  not  more  than  one  addi- 
tional contract  for  a  planning  project  for 
which  a  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  has 
previously  been  made  or  a  contract  additional 
entered  Into,  and  he  may  permit  additional 
time  (up  to  twelve  months)  for  completion 
of  the  project  If  he  determines  that  the  addi- 
tional grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or  con- 
tract (as  the  case  may  be),  or  additional 
time,  or  both,  is  needed  to  adequately  com- 
plete the  project. 

"(f)(1)  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  under  a  grant  made,  or  con- 
tract entered  Into,  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  planning  project,  and  (except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  the 
amount  of  principal  of  a  loan  for  a  planning 
project  made  or  guaranteed  under  such  sub- 
section, shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  (A)  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  under  any  single  grsmt  or 
contract,  and  the  amount  of  principal  of  any 
single  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under  such 
subsection,  may  not  exceed  $126,000,  and  (B) 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for 
any  project  by  the  United  Statas  under  any 
granta  or  contracts,  or  both,  under  such  sub- 
section when  added  to  the  amount  of  prin- 
cipal of  any  loans  made  or  gxiaranteed  under 
such  subsection  for  such  project  may  not 
exceed  the  greater  of  (I)  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  project  (as  determined  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Secretary),  or  (11)  In 
the  case  of  a  project  for  a  health  nuln- 
tenance  organization  which  will  serve  resl- 
denta of  a  medically  underserved  area,  such 
greater  percentage  (up  to  100  per  centum) 
of  such  cost  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
if  he  determines  that  the  celling  on  the 
granta,  losuos,  contracta,  and  loan  guaran- 
tees (or  any  combination  thereof)  for  such 
project  should  be  determined  by  such  greater 
percentage. 

"(2)  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  under  a  grant  ouMle,  or  contract  en- 
tered into,  under  subsection  (b)  for  an  ini- 
tial development  project,  and  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection) 
the  amount  of  principal  of  a  loan  for  an  Ini- 
tial development  project  made  or  guaranteed 
imder  such  subsection,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary:  except  that  the  amounta 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  any  ini- 
tial development  project  for  a  health  main- 
tanance organization  under  any  granta  or 
contracta,  or  both,  under  such  subsection 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  principal  of 
any  loans  made  or  guaranteed  under  such 
subsection  for  such  project  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  $1,000,000  or  the  product  of  $3fi  and 
the  number  of  members  that  the  health 
maintanance  organization  will  have  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary ) 
when  it  first  becomes  operational  aftar  Ita 
establishment  or  expansion,  whichever  is  the 
greater;  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(1)  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  proj- 
ect (as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary) ,  or  (11)  in  the  case  of  s  project  for 
a  health  maintenance  organizatiou  which 
will  serve  resldenta  of  a  medically  under- 
served  area,  such  greater  percentage  (up  to 
100  per  centum)  of  such  cost  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  If  he  determines  that  the 
ceiling  on  the  granta,  loans,  contracta,  and 
loan  guarantees  (or  any  combination  there- 
of) for  such  project  should  be  determined  by 
such  greater  percentage. 

"(3)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  whloh 
have  been  directly  made,  or  with  respect  to 
which  guarantees  have  been  Issued,  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  such  llmltatlcHis 
as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation  Acta. 

"(4)  Faymento  under  granta  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
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of  reimbursement  and  at  such  intervals  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

"(g)  Contracta  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
639;  41  VB.C.  6) . 

"(h)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
menta  pursuant  to  granta  and  contracta  un- 
der subsection  (a) .  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $6,400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974.  No  fuiids  ap- 
propriated under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  make  paymente  under 
a  grant  or  contract  tinder  subsection  (a) . 

'■  (3)  Ftor  the  ptirpose  of  making  paymenta 
pursuant  to  granta  and  contracta  under  sub- 
section (b),  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $98,000,000  in  the  sggregate  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30, 
1974.  and  June  30,  1976.  Of  the  sum  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, not  more  than  $46,000,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juxxe  SO, 
1973.  Stuns  appropriated  tinder  this  para- 
graph tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30, 1973, 
or  for  the  next  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  throtigh  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  was  made.  No  funds 
appropriated  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  may  be  tised  to  make  paymente 
under  a  grant  or  contract  tinder  subsec- 
tion (b) . 

"(3)  (A)  Few  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
under  subsection  (a),  there  is  authcMlzed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  established 
under  secUon  1313(e)  $1 ,000.000  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973, 
Jtine  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1976.  No  ftinds 
appropriated  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  (except  section  1312(e))  may  be 
used  to  make  a  loan  tinder  subsecticxi  (a) . 
"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
tinder  subsection  (b),  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  ftind  established 
under  section  1212  (e)  $3,000,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jtine  30,  1973, 
June  30,  1974,  and  Jtine  SO,  1976.  No  ftinds 
appropriated  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  (except  section  1313(e))  may  be 
tised  to  make  a  losoi  under  subsection  (b) . 

"LOAN   AND   IX>AN   CUAaANTXBS  POS    rKmAI, 
OPESATION  COSTS 

"8«c.  1204.  (a)  The  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  make  loans  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  health  malntensince  organisations  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  coeta  of  the  first 
thirty-six  months  of  their  operation; 

"(3)  make  loans  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  health  maintenance  organizations  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  coeta  of  their 
operation  which  the  Secretary  detarmlnes  are 
attributable  to  significant  expansion  in  their 
ntembarshlp  or  area  served  and  which  are  in- 
curred during  the  first  thirty-six  months  at 
operation  after  such  expansion;  and 

"  (3)  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  the  interest  on 
loans  made  to  any  private  health  mainte- 
nance organisation  tor  the  caste  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 

"(b)  (1)  No  loan  w  loan  guarantee  may  be 
made  tinder  this  section  tinless  an  applica- 
tion therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  In  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  information,  as 
the  Seoratary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(9)  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1973. 
the  Secretary  may  make  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  under  this  section  for  the  opera- 
tion of  not  more  than  40  health  maintenance 
orfanlaatlons;  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1974,  he  may  make  such  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  for  not  more  than  a  ntimber  of 
health  maintenance  organlzatloas  which 
when  addad  to  the  number  assisted  under 
this  section  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  does 
not  exceed  90;  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 


Jvine  30,  1976,  he  may  make  such  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  for  not  more  than  a  n\unber 
of  health  maintenance  organizations  which 
when  added  to  the  ntimber  assisted  under 
this  section  in  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years 
does  not  exceed  160. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragr^h 
(2),  the  principal  amount  of  any  loan  made 
or  gtiacanteed  under  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  operation  of  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  may  not  exceed  $1,000,- 
000  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  principal 
of  loans  made  or  guaranteed,  or  both,  under 
this  section  for  the  operation  of  any  health 
maintenance  organization  may  not  exceed 
$3,600,000. 

"(2)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outatanding  at  any  time  which 
have  been  directly  made,  or  with  respect  to 
which  guarantees  have  been  issued,  tinder 
this  section  may  not  exceed  such  limitations 
as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation  Acta. 

"(d)  For  the  ptirpose  of  making  loans  un- 
der this  section,  there  Is  suthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  fund  establlahed  under 
section  1212(e)  $60,000,000  in  the  aggregate 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80.  1978,  Jtine 
30,  1974,  and  June  80.  1976.  No  ftinds  ap- 
propriated under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  (except  section  1213(e))  may  be  used 
to  make  a  loan  under  this  section. 

"LOANS  AND   LOAN    OUASANTSSS    POS   OONSTStlC- 

TioN  paojacTS 

"Sec.  1206.  (a)  To  assist  in  meeting  the 
costa  of  construction  projecta  for  outpatient 
facilities  and  hospitals  for  health  mainte- 
nance   organizations,    tlie   Secretary    may — 

"  ( 1 )  make  loans  for  such  construction 
projecta  to  public  or  nonprofit  privata  en- 
titles carrying  out  projecta  under  assistance 
provided  under  section  1208  (b)  for  the  initial 
development  or  expansion  of  health  mainta- 
nance organizations, 

"(2)  make  loans  for  such  construction 
projecta  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  health 
maintenance  organizations  for  which  assist- 
ance was  provided  under  section  1303(b)  or 
1304, 

"(3)  gtiarantee  to  non- Federal  lenders  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on 
loans  made  for  such  construction  projecta  to 
any  private  entity  carrying  out  s  project 
under  assistance  provided  under  section 
l30S(b)  for  the  initial  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  a  health  maintenance  organisa- 
tion, and 

"(4)  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on 
loans  made  for  such  construction  projecta 
to  any  privata  health  maintanance  organiza- 
tion for  which  assistance  was  provided  under 
section  1203(b)  or  1204. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  tenns  'hos- 
pital' aiMl  'out-patient  facility'  have  the  same 
meaning  as  is  given  those  terms  by  para- 
graphs (c)  and  (f)  of  section  646,  respec- 
tively. 

"(b)  (1)  No  loan  or  loan  gttarantee  may  be 
made  under  this  section  tinlaas  an  applica- 
tion therefor  has  been  submitted  to  ttM  Sec- 
retary before  July  1,  1976,  and  approved  by 
him.  Such  application  shall  be  In  stich  form, 
submitted  in  such  mannar,  and  contain  stich 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regtila- 
tion  prescribe.  In  considering  applleatlons 
for  loans  tmder  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  for  projecta 
for  health  ntaintenance  organizations  which 
will  serve  resldenta  of  medically  tindersarved 


"(2)  No  application  submitted  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  for  a  project  unless 
stich  application  contains  reasonable  as- 
surances that  all  laboran  and  maehanlos  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  stiteontraetors  on 
the  project  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  stmllsr  srork 
in  the  locality  as  detarmlned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  LAbor  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1831  (40  C.8.C.  27ea-37aa-6.  knovn 
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iS  tbe  DavU-B«o(tn  Act).  The  SecieUry  of 
Labor  tbaiX  hftve  with  respect  to  the  I&bor 
itAQdarda  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence the  authority  and  functlone  set  forth 
n  Reorganization  Plan  Number  14  of  1960 
115  T.R.  3178;  5  U3.C.  Appendix)  and  lec- 
;lon  a  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40  U.8.C. 
J7«c). 

"  (c)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
>f  the  loans  outatandlng  at  any  time  which 
lave  been  directly  made,  or  with  reap^t  to 
pvhlch  guarantees  have  been  Issued,  imder 
this  section  may  not  exceed  such  limitations 
13  may  be  specified  In  appropriation  Acts. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  maUng  loans  un- 
ler  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  fund  established  under 
tectlon  1313 (e)  130,000,000  In  the  aggregate 
Tor  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973, 
Tune  30.  1974.  and  June  30,  1975.  No  funds 
appropriated  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  (except  section  1313  (e))  may  be 
used  to  make  a  loan  under  this  section. 

'DKMOMSTIATION    OaAMTS    AND    CONTaACTS    FOa 
XNSOIXMKMT  or  THX  LNDICSNT 

"Sac.  laOfl.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating the  feaslbUtty  of  expanding  the 
Diemberahlp  of  health  maintenance  organlza- 
bioDS  to  Include  persons  in  the  areas  they 
serve  or  could  serve  who  are  unable  to  pay 
ill  or  a  part  of  the  basic  health  services 
payment  required  by  the  organizations,  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to.  and  enter  Into 
oontracts  with,  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations. The  total  number  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations  which  may  receive 
funds  under  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  sixteen  and  of  that 
number  not  more  than  eight  may  be  health 
maintenance  organizations  which  serve  pri- 
marily residents  of  urban  areas  and  not  more 
than  eight  may  be  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations which  serve  primarily  residents  of 
rural  areas. 

"  (3)  A  grant  or  contract  under  this  section 
shall  be  iised  by  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization  to  provide   membership — 

"(A)  for  such  period  (not  in  excess  of 
thlTty-slz  months  and  ending  before  July  1. 
1977)  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 
"(B)  without  charge  or  at  a  reduced  rate, 
to  persons  who  reside  In  the  area  served,  or 
In  the  area  which  can  be  served  with  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  section,  to  pay  all  or 
a  part  of  the  basic  health  services  payment 
required  by  the  organization. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  Into  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal 
year  ending  after  June  30.  1975.  for  a  health 
maintenance  organization  which  did  not  re- 
ceive a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  that  date. 

''(b)fl)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  to  a  health  maintenance 
organization  unless — 

"(A)  it  received  or  Is  receiving  a  grant, 
contract,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  sec- 
tion 1304  or  1306  or  a  grant,  loan,  contract, 
or  loan  guarantee  was  made  under  section 
1203  or  1308  for  a  project  respecting  Its  de- 
velopment, establishment,  or  expansion;  and 
"(B)  an  application  has  been  submitted 
to.  and  approved  by.  the  Secretary. 

"d)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  section  shall  be  In  such  form,  and 
submitted  in  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  and  shall  con- 
tain— 

"^A)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  reside  In  the  area  served  by  the  health 
matnteiMUiee  organisation  and  In  any  other 
area  which  can  be  served  by  the  organization 
with  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section 
and  who  are  unable  to  pay  all  or  a  part  of 
the  beuikt  health  services  payment  of  the 
organ  nation; 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  tba  number  of  such 
p>ersons  who,  with  a  grant  or  contract  under 
this  section,  may  be  provided  membership 
in  tba  healtb^  maintenance  organization; 


"(C)  reasonable  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  health  maintenance 
organization  (1)  has  a  contractual  or  other 
arrangement  with  the  agency  of  each  State 
in  which  it  provides  services  which  adminis- 
ters or  supervises  the  administration  of  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  under  which  arrangement 
all  or  a  part  of  the  basic  health  services  pay- 
ment reqvUred  by  the  health  maintenance 
orfanlzatlon  Is  paid  for  its  members  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  such  a 
State  plan,  or  has  made  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement:  and 
(11)  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  collect  appropriate  reim- 
bursement for  Its  costs  In  provdlng  basic  imd 
supplemental  health  services  to  its  members 
who  are  entitled  to  insurance  benefits  under 
title  XVlil  of  such  Act,  to  medical  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XLX 
of  such  Act,  or  to  assistance  for  medical  ex- 
penses under  any  other  public  assistance 
program  or  public  or  private  health  Insurance 
program;  and 

"(D)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regtilatlon  require. 

"(c)  (1)  The  amoxmt  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract \inder  this  section  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary;  except  that  no  grant  or 
contract  to  any  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation for  any  fiscal  year  may  exceed  60  per 
centvun  of  the  income  (including  basic  and 
supplemental  health  services  payments  from 
its  members  and  prepayments  and  reimburse- 
ments from  public  and  private  entitles)  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  the  health  mainte- 
nance organization  In  such  fiscal  year  from 
and  on  behalf  of  its  members  (other  than 
its  members  enrolled  with  a  grant  or  con- 
tract made  under  this  section)  for  the  basic 
and  supplemental  health  services  provided  to 
them  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Payments  under  grants  and  contracts 
under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at  such  in- 
tervals and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary. 

"(3)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
629;  41  UJ3.C.  6) . 

"(d)(1)  In  order  to  assure  that  a  health 
maintenance  organization  which  receives  a 
grant  or  contract  under  this  section  does 
not  retain  revenues  in  exceee  of  its  expenses 
with  respect  to  the  persons  who  are  enrolled 
with  the  organization  under  such  grant  or 
contract  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  rate  at 
which  it  retains  revenues  in  excess  of  its  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  its  other  members,  the 
Secretary  shall  require,  at  such  time  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  each  accountlnjj  p>e(rlod 
of  the  health  nuklntanance  organization 
which  falls  within  the  period  for  which  a 
grant  or  contraoc  is  made  luider  this  section 
as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

"(A)  such  organization  report  to  him  In  a 
certified  public  statement  (In  such  form  and 
in  siieh  detail  as  be  may  preecrlbe)  the 
the  amount  retained  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection)  and  the  rate  of 
retention  (as  defined  In  such  paragraph)  for 
the  preceding  aooountlng  period  with  respect 
to  (1)  persons  enrolled  with  such  organiza- 
tion under  such  grant  or  contract,  considered 
as  a  group,  and  ( 11 )  all  other  persons  enrolled 
with  such  organization,  considered  as  a 
group; 

"(B)  an  audit  (meeting  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  be  conducted  with 
respeot  to  any  such  organisation  which  has 
a  rate  of  retention  with  re^>ect  to  pereons 
enrolled  under  a  grant  or  contract  made  un- 
der this  section  which  is  in  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  such  organlcatlon's  rate  o^  reten- 
tion with  respect  to  all  other  persons  en- 
rolled with  such  a'ganizatlon;  and 

"<C)  such  part  of  the  amount  retained  by 
any  health  maintenance  organization  with 
respect  to  persona  enrolled  under  a  grant  or 


contract  made  tmder  this  section  which  Is 
attributable  to  an  excessive  rate  of  retention 
(as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) shall  be  repaid  to  the  Secretary  by  such 
organization. 

"(3)   Tor  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'amount  retained'  means 
the  difference  between  (1)  the  revenues  (ir- 
respective of  the  soiirce  of  such  revenues)  of 
the  health  maintenance  organization  (for 
any  accounting  jjerlod  as  defined  In  regula- 
tions) with  respect  to  any  group  of  persons 
who  are  enrolled  with  such  organization  and 
(11)  the  expenses  of  such  organization  (for 
such  accounting  period)  with  respect  to  such 
g^up  of  persons; 

"(B)  the  term  'rate  of  retention'  means 
the  ratio  of  such  aanoiuut  retained  to  such 
revenues,  expressed  as  a  percentage;  and 

"(C)  the  term  excessive  rate  of  retention' 
means  any  rate  of  retention  with  respect  to 
persons  enrolled  under  a  grant  ot  contract 
under  this  section  which  is  greater  than  a 
reasonable  rate  of  retention  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  taking  Into 
account  the  rate  of  retention  experienced  by 
comparable  organizations  with  reject  to 
other  persons  enrolled  with  such  comparable 
organizations. 

"(e)  For  the  pvirpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•2.600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  99,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  $34,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  No 
funds  appropriated  vmder  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  payments 
\mder  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section. 

"DXMONSraATIOM     OaANTS    AND    CONTaSCTS    FOS 

aaancx  in  axjaai.   mxdicallt   irNDsasBBVKo 

ABKAS    AND    FOS    KNBOLLMXNT    OW    HIDH    KISK 
INDIVIDUAI,B 

"Sac.  1307.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  establishing  health 
maintenance  organizations  in  rural  medically 
underserved  areas,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  mto  contracts  with, 
health  maintenance  organizations  in  such 
areas.  The  total  number  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations  which  may  receive 
funds  under  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  twenty.  A  grant  or 
contract  under  this  subsection  to  a  health 
maintenance  organization — 

"(1)  shall  be  In  such  amount  (but  not  to 
exceed  $100,000)  as  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary  to  cover  the  additional  costs  of 
the  health  maintenance  organization's  opera- 
tion (including  any  cost  respecting  the  es- 
tablishing and  operation  of  transportation 
and  communications  S3rstems)  which  he 
determines  are  attributable  to  its  operation 
in  a  rural  medically  underserved  area;  and 

"(3)  shall  be  for  such  costs  for  such  period 
(not  In  excess  of  thirty-six  months  and  end- 
ing before  July  1.  1977)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year 
ending  after  June  30,  1976.  for  a  health 
maintenance  organization  which  did  not  re- 
ceive a  grant  or  contract  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  that  date. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  expanding  the  membership  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  to  Include 
individuals  who.  because  of  their  physical 
condition  or  medical  history,  are  unable  to 
purchase  health  Insurance  at  reasonable 
rates,  the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  which  provide  member- 
ship to  such  Individuals.  The  total  uTimber 
of  health  maintenance  organizations  which 
may  receive  funds  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
eight.  A  grant  or  contract  under  this  sub- 
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iKBtlon  to  a  health  malntionanre 
tk>n  ahaU  be  In  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  neceeHry  to  corar  the 
difference  between  the  ineome  of  the  hekith 
jaalntenanoe  organ  iwatlon  from  ttie  bealc 
bsalth  aarrioe  payment  at  auch  indlTtduals 
(and  from  any  other  paymenta  (other  than 
under  a  grant  or  contract  made  under  this 
labsection)  to  the  health  maintenance  or- 
gantaatton  made  by  such  indtrlduals  or  on 
their  behaU)  for  such  period  (not  in  ezoeae 
of  ttiirty>8iz  months  and  ending  before 
joly  1, 1977)  as  the  Secretary  sbaU  preecrlbe 
and  ita  expenses  in  providing  basic  health 
■ervlcea  to  such  Individuals  during  such  pe- 
riod. No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract  en- 
tsred  into  under  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal 
year  ending  after  June  30,  1976.  for  a  health 
mamtenanoe  argantaatloci  which  did  not  re- 
oetve  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  anbeee- 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  that  date. 
"(c)  (1)  No  grant  or  oootract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  to  a  health  maintenance 
organization  unless — 

"(A)  it  received  or  is  reoeiving  a  grant. 
omtract  loan,  or  loan  gtiarantee  under  aec- 
tlon  1304  or  1306  or  a  grant,  loan,  oootract. 
or  loan  guarantee  was  made  under  section 
1303  or  ia08  for  a  project  related  to  Its  de- 
velopment, establishment,  or  expanalon:  and 
"(B)  an  application  has  been  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by.  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  such  form,  sub- 
mitted in  such  manner,  and  shall  c(»tain 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"(3)  Payments  under  grants  and  contracts 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at  such 
Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary. 

"(4)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  VB.C. 
639;  41  TTB.C.  6) . 

"(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under 
subsection  (a) .  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1974,  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $1300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $600^)00 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977.  No 
funds  appropriated  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  pay- 
ments under  grants  or  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(2)  For  the  pxirpose  of  making  paymenta 
pursviant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (b) ,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $2,000,000  for  the  fiecal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  HfiOOfiOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976,  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $3,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1977. 
No  fvinds  appropriated  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  pay- 
ments under  grants  or  contracts  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"SPZCXAI.  paOJSCT  GBAMTS  SMO  COMTaACm 

"Sec.  1308.  (»)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  into  oontracts  with,  health 
maintenance  organiaatlons,  for  which  a 
grant,  contract,  loan,  or  loan  gtuuantee  was 
made  under  section  1903,  1903,  or  1904,  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  ooets  et  apeeial 
projects  to— 

"(1)  develop,  operate,  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams which  (A)  substantially  mvalve  pres- 
ent health  professionals  tn  new  rolee  and  re- 
lationships, or  <B>  enooumge  aev  rotes, 
types,  or  levels  of  health  peiaonnelr 

"(3)  develop  and  Institute  new  lind  Un- 
proved health  Information  systems  whlob 
shall  include  (A)  uniform  systems  for  re- 
cording and  retrieving  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic data,  or  (B)  the  transmitting  of  such 
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data  within  and  between  such  organisations 
for  the  purpose  of  effective  and  efficient  pa- 
tient care; 

"(8)  develop  and  Institute  new  and  im- 
proved systems  for  transporting  patisnU  re- 
ceiving health  care  services; 

"(4)  effect  significant  ImprovemenU  in 
programs  of  health  education  for  the  organi- 
zation members; 

"(6)  develop  and  institute  innovative  pro- 
grams to  educate  members  with  ongoing  de- 
cisionmaking reaponsibllltlea  in  health  main- 
tenance organization  management  and  oper- 
ation; 

"(6)  develop,  inatUute,  operate,  and  evalu- 
ate programs  to  periodically  screen  and  assess 
the  level  of  health  of  persons  obtaining 
health  care  from  such  arganiaatlDns; 

"(7)  develop,  liastltute,  azul  evaltiate  in- 
novative programs  of  initial  medical  screen- 
ing of  persons  seeking  health  care;  and 

"(8)  develop  and  institute  methods  to  as- 
sure i4>prDpriate  levels  of  care  for  the  con- 
valescent, chronlcaUy  ill.  and  aged  through 
predischarge  planning,  home  care,  and  pe- 
riodic member  evaluations. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  under  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  la  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement and  at  such  Intervals  and  on  such 
condltioiu  as  the  Secretary  finds  neceesary. 
"(c)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Bevlaed  Statutes  of  the 
United  SUtea  (81  U.8.C.  629.  41  T0.8.C.  6) . 

"(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  making  paymenta 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 93fiOQJOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  exullng 
June  30.  1973.  $4,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  tejOOOftOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  No  funds 
appropriated  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  payments 
under  grants  or  oontracts  under  this  sectkm. 
"caAMTB  roa  hxal.th  MAnrnoiANCz  oaoANi- 
aarxoM  MANACUcxirr  tsaiNinc 
"Sac.  1900.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  edu- 
"%*<"»»*»  entltiea  wtlh  approved  profeaaional 
training  programs  in  the  management  and 
administration  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nisations to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  providing  training  under  such  programs 
and  of  providing  fellowships  and  trainee - 
ships  for  such  training.  No  sxich  program  of 
an  educational  entity  may  be  approved  un- 
less the  educational  entity  has  a  contract\ial 
maintenance  organization  under  which  the 
organization  will  provide  practical  training 
to  the  fellows  and  trainees  enrolled  in  such 
program. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefc*  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  shall  be  In  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  marmer,  and  con- 
tain such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  ^lall 
by  regulation  preecrlbe.  The  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  section  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Payments  under  grants 
imder  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at  such 
intervals  and  on  such  condftlons  as  the  Sec- 
rertary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  Payments  by  recipients  of  grants 
under  this  section  for  (1)  trsOneeahlps  ahall 
be  limited  to  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  cover  the  ooet  of  tuition 
and  fees  of,  and  stipends  and  allowaneee  (In- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and 
dependency  allowancee^^-'^ffWj  ^^  tralneea; 


axtd  (9)  Mlow^ipa  ahaU  be  limited  to  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  finds  neceesary  to 
oover  the  oest  of  advanced  study  by.  and 
stipends  and  allowanoes  (Including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  and  dependency  al- 
lowances)  for.  the  fellows. 

"(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3iK)0X)00 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  $4,- 
600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  make  a  grant  under  this  aectlon. 
"rmocaAM  ■vAi.uA'noK 
"8ec.  1910.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  (directly  or  by  granu  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entities  or  oontracts  with 
public  or  private  entities  or  individuals)  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  UUe  Such  evalua- 
tion shall  be  concerned  with  the  operation 
of  individual  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, with  the  operation  of  distinct  cate- 
gories of  health  mamtenance  organisations 
in  comparison  wttb  each  other,  with  health 
maintenance  organizations  as  a  group  in  com- 
parison with  other  health  delivery  systems  or 
organizations,  and  with  the  impact  that  these 
organlzaUons,  mdtvldually,  by  catego.-y.  and 
as  a  group,  have  on  the  health  of  the  public. 
The  results  of  such  evaluations  ahall  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public  and  to  the 
Congress  on  at  least  an  annual  basis. 

"(3)  Oontracts  may  be  entered  mto  under 
this  subeectKin  without  regard  to  sections 
3048  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i31 
U.S.C.  629;  41  UBXJ.  6). 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  thU 
subsection  unless  an  application  tborefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary.  Such  appUeatton  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  tn  such  manner,  and  oon- 
taln  such  Informatton,  as  the  Secretary  ahall 
by  regulation  preacrtbe.  Tb^  amount  of  any 
grant  under  thia  subsection  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Faymenu  under 
grants  under  this  subsection  may  be  made  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  relmboraement  and  at 
such  intervsOs  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(4)  Fw  the  purpose  of  laklng  paymenta 
pursuant  to  granu  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  there  le  authorised  to  be  ^pro- 
priated  $flXXX)XK)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  90,  197S.  $7XMO,000  for  the  flaoal  year 
ending  June  30,  1074.  and  $104)00,000  for  the 
flac&l  year  ending  June  80,  19T8.  No  funds 
appropriated  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  paymenu  un- 
der a  grant  or  contract  under  thia  suheeecion. 
"(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  aaaiating  the  Con- 
gress in  determining  the  daslrabOity  of  pro- 
viding anancial  assistance  under  this  title 
for  additional  health  malnteitaaoe  organiza- 
tions subsequent  to  the  period  for  which 
such  aaststanoe  is  currently  authorised  by 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
operations  at  at  least  seventy -five  of  the 
health  maintenance  organisations  for  which 
assistance  was  provided  under  section  1902, 
1303,  or  1904.  The  period  of  operaUon  of  such 
health  malntenaitoe  organizations  which 
ahall  be  evaluated  under  tbU  subaecUon  shall 
not  be  leas  than  thixty-slx  months.  In  con- 
ducting the  evaluation,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilise  loformatioa  developed  under  evalua- 
tions under  subsection  {%)  of  this  section- 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
the  result*.^  the  evaluation  not  later  than 
ninety  d«^8  after  at  least  seventy -five  of  such 
health  mvL'T>*^T)^^"^^  orgaAlaatloas  have  been 
in  operation  for  at  least  thirty-six  months. 
Such  report  ■h'^U  contain  findings  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  organl«aUona 
evaluated — 

"(1)   to  ojierate  on  a  fiscally  sound  basts 
wtthoot  continued  Federal  financial   aaelst- 
$noe, 
"(i)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
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1311(b)  (1)  raspectlng  tbetr  orfazamtlon  and 
ojmniOoa, 

"(3)  to  proTlda  baale  and  •upplemental 
bMUtb  MrricAft  in  tb«  mincer  prascrlbed 
by  Mcttoa  1301  ( 1) . 

"(4)  to  Include  th«  indigent  and  hlgh-rlak 
IndlvldiMla  in  th«lr  membcnhlp.  and 

"(5>  to  proTld*  urrtOM  in  madlcAUy  under- 
svrvsd  ftxaaa. 

"cnrsBAL  Pkovmom  uarxcrmo 

APrUCATTDIfS  VO«  A8SISTANCX 

"Sac.  lail.  (»)(!)  Wltnin  the  Umltatlona 
of  approprlAttona  under  sectlonx  1203  and 
1303  « relating  to  aMlatanca  for  projecta  for 
f«MlblUt7  studies  and  for  planning  and 
Initial  d«T«lopaMnt) ,  tb«  Seeretary  may  ap- 
prove racfa  Btunbor  of  appUe»tlona  for 
grants,  loans,  and  loan  guarantees  under  such 
secttoDs.  and  may  enter  into  sucta  number 
of  contracts  under  sucta  sections,  se  he  deter- 
mines Is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  except  that  be  shall  not  approve 
such  an  application  or  enter  Into  such  a  con- 
tract If  he  determioee  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able probability  that,  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project  for  which  the  applica- 
tion 18  made  or  for  which  the  contract  would 
be  enteved  Into,  the  niunber  of  operational 
baftltb  maintenance  organisations  in  the 
United  State*  whose  derelopinent  or  opera- 
tion has  been  or  Is  being  asrltttil  under  tbls 
Act  would  szoeed  40  in  the  flsca]  year  ending 
June  30.  1873.  90  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  or  160  thereafter 

"(3)  The  Seeretary  may  not  api>roT«  an 
application  for  a  grant,  contract,  loan,  or 
loan  guarantee  under  this  title  u&leas  be 
determines  that  the  apptlcant  would  not  be 
able  to  compleite  the  project  or  undertaking 
for  which  the  appUcatloa  is  made  without 
such  grant,  contract,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee. 

"<b)(l)  Tbm  Secretary  may  not  approve 
*n  appUcatlon  submitted  under  section  1303 
or  IXA  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  thoee 
sections  unlsei  be  determines  that  when  the 
health  malntenaaoe  organlaatton  for  which 
such  appUeatloB  la  subakltted  or  contract 
propoaed  U  flnt  operatkxtal  aner  its  estab- 
llabment  or  eqianslon  it  will — 

"(A)  have  (1)  a  fiscally  sound  operation, 
and  (11)  lDs\irance  which  protects  Its  mem- 
bers against  ttae  risk  of  its  becoming  insol- 
vent and  which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  such  other  provision  against  such  risk 
(Including  participation  In  an  insolvency 
fund  actabllabed  under  1313(b) )  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  adequate: 

"(B)  be  organlBKl  in  such  a  manxter  (as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
that  assures  Its  members  a  meaningful  role 
In  the  making  of  policy  for  the  health  main- 
tenance organisation,  and  provide  meaning- 
ful procedures  for  bearing  and  reeolvlng 
grievances  between  the  members  and  the 
health  maintenance  organisation  (including 
the  medical  group  or  groups  and  other  health 
delivery  entitles  providing  health  services): 

"(C)  encourage  and  actively  provide  for 
Its  members  (1)  bealth  education  services, 
and  (11)  education  in  the  appropriate  uae  of 
bealth  servleee: 

"(D)  have  organisational  arrangements. 
eetabUshed  In  aecordanoe  with  regulations 
of  the  Seeretary  made  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  ICalntensBce  Organlsatlcxu.  for  an 
ongoing  qtiallty  aseurance  program  for  its 
health  services  which  program  provides  re- 
view by  pbysldaxu  and  other  health  profee- 
sloiuas  of  (1)  the  process  followed  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  and  (tl)  the  qual- 
ity of  the  results  obtained  through  the  health 
services  provided: 

"(X)  provide  In  accordance  with  r«cula- 
tlons  ot  the  Secretary  an  effective  procedure 
for  developing,  compiling,  evaluating,  and 
reporting  to  the  Secretary,  dau  (whlcb  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  and  disseminate  on 
a  periodic  basis)  relating  to  (1)  th*  cost  of 
Its  operaUons.  (U)  the  patterns  of  utUlsaUon 


of  Its  servlcea,  (ill)  the  availability,  accessi- 
bility, and  acceptabUty  of  its  services,  (Iv)  to 
the  extent  practical,  developments  In  the 
health  status  of  its  members,  and  (v)  such 
other  matters  as  the  SecreCary  may  require, 
and  disclose,  at  least  annually,  such  data  to 
its  members  and  to  the  general  public: 

"(F)  assume  full  financial  risk  on  a  pro- 
spective t>asi8  for  the  provision  of  bisslc 
bealth  services;  and 

"(O)  enroll  persons  who  are  broadly  rep- 
reeentatlve  of  the  various  age,  social,  and 
income  groups  In  the  area  it  serves. 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  subparagraph 
(F')  of  paragraph  (1)  does  not  prohibit  a 
health  maintenance  organization  from  ob- 
taining Insurance  or  making  other  arrange- 
ments (A)  for  the  cost  of  providing  to  any 
member  baste  health  services  the  aggregate 
value  of  which  exceeds  $5,000  In  any  year, 
I B )  for  the  cost  of  providing  basic  health 
services  to  its  members  while  they  are  out- 
side the  area  served  by  the  organisation,  or 
(C)  for  not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  Its  costs  for  any  of  Its 
flscal  years  exceed  130  per  centum  of  Its  In- 
come for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  submitted  under  section  1303, 
13(M,  or  1306  or  enter  Into  a  contract  under 
section  1303  or  1304  unless  the  section  314 
(b)  area- wide  bealth  planning  agency  whose 
section  314(b)  plan  covers  (In  whole  or  In 
part)  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  health 
maintenance  organization  for  which  such 
application  is  submitted  or  contract  pro- 
posed, or  If  there  is  no  such  agency,  the  sec- 
tion 314(a)  State  health  planning  agency 
whose  section  314(a)  plan  covers  (In  whole 
<x  ta  part)  such  area,  bSs,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  been  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  review  the  applica- 
tion or  contract  proposal  and  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary  for  bis  consideration  Its  rec- 
ommendations respecting  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication or  contract  proposal.  If  under  ap- 
plicable State  law  such  an  application  may 
not  be  subnUtted  or  such  a  contract  entered 
Into  without  the  approval  of  the  section  314 
(b)  area-wide  health  planning  agency  or  the 
section  314(a)  State  health  planning  agency, 
the  Secretary  may  not  approve  such  an  ap- 
plication or  enter  Into  such  a  contract  un- 
less the  required  approval  has  been  obtained. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tabllsb  standards  and  procedures  for  section 
314(b)  area-wide  health  planning  agencies 
and  section  314(a)  State  health  planning 
agencies  to  follow  tn  reviewing  and  com- 
menting on  applications  for  assistance  and 
proposals  for  contracts  for  health  mainte- 
nance organisations. 

"cxNxsAL  Fsonsioirs  szLATnra  to  loak 

OTXAXASTZKB  AlfO  LOAin 

"Sac.  1313.  (a)  (I)  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  for  a  loan  guarantee 
under  this  title  uiUess  be  determines  that 
(A)  the  terms,  conditions,  security  (If  any), 
and  schedule  and  amount  of  repayments 
with  respect  to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  are  otherwise  reasonable.  Includ- 
ing a  determination  that  the  rate  of  Interest 
does  ivot  exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  principal  obligation  outstanding  as 
the  Secretary  determlxies  to  be  reasonable, 
talfing  Into  account  the  range  of  interest 
rates  prevailing  Ln  the  private  marlcet  for 
similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  the  loan  would  not 
be  available  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions without  the  guarantee  under  this  title. 

"(3)  (A)  The  United  States  shaU  bs  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  for  a 
loan  guarantse  under  this  title  the  smount 
of  any  payment  nuule  pursuant  to  such 
guarantee,  unless  the  Secretary  for  good 
causa  valves  such  rlcbt  of  recovery;  and. 
upon  making  any  such  payntent.  the  United 
States  shall  be  subrogated  to  aU  of  the  rights 


of  the  recipient  of  the  payments  with  r«pect 
to  which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  subpara> 
graph  (C) ,  any  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  title 
may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to  the  ex- 
tent be  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  financial  Interest  ot  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be  incon- 
testable  (i)  in  the  bands  of  an  applicant  on 
whose  behalf  such  guarantee  Is  made  unlev 
the  applicant  engaged  in  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation In  securing  such  guarantee,  and 
(11)  as  to  any  person  (or  his  successor  in 
Interest)  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a 
loan  to  such  applicant  in  nellaacs  thereon 
unless  such  person  (or  his  successor  in  in- 
terest) engaged  in  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion In  making  or  contracting  to  make  such 
loan. 

"(D)  Guarantees  of  loans  imder  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  tbls 
title  wUl  be  achieved,  and.  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  subparagraph  (C) ,  any  of  such 
terms  and  conditions  may  be  modified  by  the 
Seeretary  to  the  extent  ha  determines  It  to 
be  consistent  with  the  financial  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
an   application   for  a   loan   under  this  title 

"(A)  the  Secretary  la  reasonably  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  therefor  will  be  able  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
thereon  when  due,  and 

"(B)  the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  available  to  it  such  additional  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  project 
or  undertaking  with  respect  to  which  such 
loan  Is  requested. 

"(3)  Any  loan  made  under  this  tllte  shall 
(A)  have  such  security,  (B)  have  such  ma- 
turity date,  (C)  be  repayable  in  such  install- 
ments, (D)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  comparable 
to  the  current  rate  of  Interest  prevailing,  on 
the  date  the  loan  is  made,  with  respect  to 
loans  guaranteed  under  tbls  title,  and  (E) 
be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions (Including  provisions  for  recovery  In 
case  of  defatilt) ,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptupoees  of 
this  title  while  eidequately  protecting  the 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may,  for  good  catise 
but  with  due  regard  to  the  financial  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  waive  any  right 
of  recovery  which  he  has  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  a  borrower  to  make  payments  of 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  a  loan  made 
under  this  section,  except  that  If  such  loan 
Is  sold  and  guaranteed,  any  such  waiver 
shall  have  no  effect  upon  the  Secretary's 
guarantee  of  timely  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest. 

"(c)(1)  The  Seeretary  may  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  financial 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  ssll  loans  made 
by  him  under  this  title. 

'(3)  Tbe  Secretary  may  agree,  prior  to  his 
sale  of  any  such  loan,  to  guarantee  to  the 
purchaser  (and  any  successor  In  Interest  of 
the  purchaser)  compliance  by  the  borrower 
with  the  terms  and  oondltlons  of  such  loan. 
Any  such  agreement  shall  contain  such  terms 
and  oondltlons  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  appropriate. 
The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
is  pledged  to  the  payment  ot  all  amounts 
which  may  be  required  to  be  paid  under  any 
guarantee  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Interest  paid  on  any  loan  to  a  public 
agency  guaranteed  under  tbls  subsection 
shall  be  Included  In  the  gross  income  of  the 
purchaser  of  the  loan  (or  bis  successor  In 
Interest)  for  ths  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  19M. 
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••(d)  Tbere  la  astabUsbsd  In  ths  Trsasury  a 
loan  guarants*  fund  (bsBsUiaftsr  In  thla  aub- 
asctJon  rsfsrrwt  to  as  tlu  tuad')  wbloh  shall 
be  available  to  ths  asersHary  without  flsoal 
year  llmltaUon.  in  suoh  amounts  as  mi^r  be 
mteelfied  from  time  to  time  In  appropriation 
Acts,  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bilities under  loan  guarantees  lamed  by  blm 
imder  tbls  title.  There  are  autborlaad  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  such  amounts 
■8  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  sums  re- 
quired for  tlie  fund.  To  the  extent  authorised 
In  appropriation  Acts,  there  shall  also  be  de> 
posited  In  the  fund  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  and  In  connec- 
tion with   loan   guarantees  under   sections 

1303,  1304,  and  1306  and  other  property  or 
assets  derived  by  blm  from  bis  operations  re- 
specting loan  guarantees  imder  sections  1303, 

1304,  and  1306,  Including  any  money  derived 
from  the  sale  of  assets.  If  at  any  time  the 
stuns  In  the  funds  are  Insufficient  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  discharge  bis  responsibilities 
under  guarantees  issued  by  him  under  this 
title,  be  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In 
such  forma  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  only  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  ^pro- 
prlatlon  Acts.  Such  notes  or  other  obllgatlona 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  currant  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturltlas 
during  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shsU  purchase  any  notes  and 
other  obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for 
that  purpose  he  may  tise  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
secturitles  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  the  pvuposes  for  which  the 
securities  may  be  Issued  luider  that  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treastuy  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acqtiired  by  blm 
under  thla  subsection.  AU  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under 
tbls  subsection  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  the  fund. 

"(e)  There  la  established  In  the  Treasury 
a  loan  fund  (hereinafter  In  this  aubssctlon 
referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  spec- 
ified from  time  to  time  In  appropriation 
Acts,  to  enable  him  to  make  loans  imdsr  this 
title.  To  the  extent  autborlBsd  by  appropri- 
ation Acts,  there  shall  also  be  deposited  In 
the  fund  amovints  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  Interest  payments  and  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal on  loans  made  under  sections  130S, 
1304,  and  1208  and  other  property  or  asssts 
derived  by  him  from  his  operations  respect- 
ing loans  under  those  sections  and  tmder 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Including  any 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of 


"paoTscnoN  against  imsolvsmct  or  health 

MAIMTINAirCX    OBfiAMIKATIOIfB,    THS    COST    OF 

PsovmiMG    TjirostrAi.   AMOuirrs   or    bxalth 
SBBvicBs    OB    or    PBovmixfa    our-or-ASXA 

HEALTH   8SRVICSS,   AND   UirUSUAI.   LOBSBB 

"Sac.  1313.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  assist- 
ing In  the  Tri«.te<wg  of  contracts  between  pri- 
vate Insurance  earners  (Including  nonprofit 
plans  for  the  prepayment  of  hoqiltal,  surgi- 
cal, medical,  or  health  care)  and  health 
maintenance  organisations  aaslitted  undsr 
this  title  for  the  provision  by  such  carrlsrs 
of  Insurance  to  a  haaltb  maintenance  orga- 


nlaaCioo.  (or  any  oomblnatUHi  of  health  maln- 
tsoanoa  orgHtlaatlons)— 

"(1)  pratootlBg  Ita  msmbers  against  the 
risk  of  the  otvanlaatlon  beoomlng  insolvent, 

"(3)  for  (A)  ths  coat  at  providing  to  any 
of  its  membws  basto  hsalth  asrvloee  the 
aggngate  value  of  which  esoaeds  $6,000  in 
any  year,  (B)  the  ooet  of  providing  basic 
health  services  to  Its  members  while  they 
are  outslda  the  area  served  by  the  organisa- 
tion, or  (C)  not  more  than  M  per  centum 
of  the  amount  by  which  Ita  costs  for  any 
at  its  flsoal  years  exceed  130  per  centum  of 
its  Innnms  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  aselstanoe  to  private  insurance  car- 
riers and  such  health  maintenance  organi- 
sations (or  combinations  of  such  organiza- 
tions) respecting  the  negotiation  of  such 
contracts;  and  may  take  such  other  action 
(other  than  the  provision  of  financial  assist- 
ance) aa  be  detennlnea  Is  neoeesary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  abaU  consult  with, 
and  provide  technical  and  other  asslatanoe 
(other  than  the  provision  of  financial  assist- 
ance) to,  health  maintenance  organizations 
assisted  under  this  title  to  assist  them  In  es- 
tablishing and  managing  an  Insolvency  fund 
(consisting  of  payments  made  by  participat- 
ing health  maintenance  organizations)  for 
health  maintenance  organizations  assisted 
under  this  title  which  have  fiscally  sound 
operations  (as  determlnsd  by  the  Secretary) , 
from  which  fund  members  of  contributing 
health  maintenance  organisations  would  tie 
paid  or  reimbursed,  In  aooordanoe  with  para- 
graph (3),  for  expenses  Incurred  In  securing 
a  basic  or  supplemental  health  service  which 
their  health  maintenance  organization  Is  un- 
able, because  of  insolvency,  to  provide  them. 
Bach  health  maintenance  organisation  as- 
sisted under  this  title  which  has  a  fiscally 
aotmd  operation  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) shall  be  permitted  to  participate,  on 
the  same  basis  as  each  of  the  other  partici- 
pating health  maintenance  organizations,  in 
the  Insolvency  fund  established  with  assist- 
ance provided  luider  tbls  subsection. 

"(3)  Payments  or  reimbursements  under 
an  insolvency  fund  established  with  Saslst- 
ance  provided  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  to  a  member  of  a  bealth  maintenance 
organization  which  contributed  to  the  fuqd 
(A)  only  for  health  services  provided  blm 
(1)  In  the  period  for  which  he  paid  basic 
health  services  payments  or  supplemental 
health  service  paymants,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  (11)  in  a  period  of  not  exceeding  three 
months  following  the  period  referred  to  In 
subclause  (1),  and  (B)  In  such  an  amoiuit 
that  ths  member  pays  only  those  amounts 
which  he  would  have  been  required  to  pay 
his  health  maintenance  organization  for 
such  services. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  consult  with,  and 
provide  technical  and  other  assistance  ( other 
than  the  provision  of  financial  assistance)  to. 
health  maintenance  organizations  assisted 
under  tbls  title  to  ssslst  them  in  establishing 
and  managing  a  fund  or  funds  (consisting  of 
payments  mads  by  participating  health 
maintenance  organizations)  for  bealth  main- 
tenance organizations  assisted  tinder  tbls 
title  which  have  fiscally  sound  operations  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  from  which 
fund  a  contributing  bealth  maintenance  or- 
ganization would  be  reimbursed  for  (1)  the 
coet  of  providing  to  any  of  its  members  basic 
bealtti  sMvicee  the  aggregate  value  of  which 
exceeds  ge.OOO  In  any  year,  (3)  the  cost  of 
providing  basic  health  services  to  its  mem- 
bers while  they  are  outside  the  area  served  by 
the  organization,  or  (3)  not  more  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  amount  by  which  Its  costs  for 
any  of  Its  fiscal  years  exceed  120  per  centum 
of  Its  Income  for  such  fiscal  year.  Bach  health 
maintenance  organization  assisted  under  this 
tltls  whloh  hss  a  fiscaUy  sound  operation  (aa 


dslisiiiiliieit  by  tbe  Secretary)  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  participate,  on  tlie  same  basis  as 
each  of  ttae  oUier  participating  health  maln- 
tuxance  organlaatlnu,  tn  any  fund  estab" 
llshed  with  asststanoe  provided  under  this 
subeeoUon. 

"TBCaXICAL  ASSnTAIfCB 

"Sbc.  1314.  Ths  aecrstaey  abaU  dlrecuy  pro- 
vide, upon  request,  suob  teofanloal  assistance 
and  consultative  servleee  as  be,  in  his  discre- 
tion, determines  is  necessary  t»  any  entity 
(whether  puMlc  or  private)  in  ttxe  planning 
or  development  of  a  health  malnt^nanne  or- 
ganisation. IBie  Sesvstary  shaU  give  iwlorlty 
to  requests  for  ssslstsnns  under  this  section 
to  thoee  entitles  providing  health  care  previ- 
ously assisted  In  whole  or  In  part  undsr  ons 
or  more  programs  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance designed  to  aeslst  mertlraHy  underaerved 


"aaenucnvs  stats  asib  local  laws  ams 


*'Sac.  1310.  (a)  With  reapeot  id  any  orga- 
nisation ftar  imiah  a  gcant.  oontaaofe.  loan,  or 
loan  guarantee  was  made  undsr  sseMon  1302. 
1303,  or  1304  and  whtoh  cannot  do  business 
In  a  State  In  whlob  It  propoees  to  fumiah 
servlaee  becauae  tbe  State,  or  polltloal  sub- 
division thereof,  by  law,  regulation,  or  ottier- 


"  (1)  requlrss  ss  a  ecmdltlon  to  doing  btisl- 
neea  In  that  State  or  political  subdlvlalon 
that  a  medical  soolaty  approve  ths  furnishing 
of  servloss  by  tSu  organteatlon. 

" (3)  requires  that  physUsians  constitute  all 
or  a  percentaga  ot  tts  governing  body. 

"(3)  rsfiuttM  tHat  all  phyilclana  or  a  per- 
centage of  physiolans  In  the  lossla  participate 
or  be  permitted  to  partldpata  tn  the  provi- 
sion of  aamoas  tor  ths  organtitton.  or 

"(4)  tequlzea  that  the  organization  meet 
requlrsmanti  for  tnsuren  of  health  oare  serv- 
ices doing  tmslnsss  In  that  State  respecting 
initial  capitalization  and  sstabllahment  of 
financial  reasivas  against  insolvency, 
the  requlremante  deecrlbed  in  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  that  organisation.  If  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  re- 
fuses to  permit  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization to  do  buslneae  for  failure  to  comply 
with  any  such  requirement,  the  Secretary 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  Oie  district  in  which  such 
health  maintenanoe  organization  la  located 
to  enforce  compliance  with  tbls  subssetion. 

"(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  may  establish  or  enforce  any  law  which 
the  Secretary  determines  prevents  a  health 
maintenance  organization,  for  which  a  grant, 
contract,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  was  made 
under  section  1303.  1308,  or  1304.  from  so- 
liciting members  through  advertising  its 
services,  charges,  or  other  non-profeeelonal 
aspects  of  its  operation,  but  this  subsection 
does  not  authorize  any  advertising  which 
identifies,  refers  to,  or  makee  any  qualitative 
judgment  coocemlng,  any  health  profeesional 
who  provides  services  for  a  health  mainte- 
nance organlaatlon. 

"(c)  No  hospital  or  otbar  hsalth  oars  fa- 
culty may — 

"(1)  arMtzarny  refuse  or  limit  praetloe 
privileges  in  Its  facllltiae  for  any  physician 
solely  because  such  physician  would  utUlas 
such  prlvllsgss  to  treat  members  of  a  bealth 
maintenance  organisation  for  which  a  grant, 
contract,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  was  made 
under  section  1302,  1208,  or  1204.  or 

"  (2)  aTt>l6«rBy  cbargs  more  for  Its  sef»loee 
for  mambeis  of  such  a  hsalth  maintenanoe 
organlaatlon  than  it  regularly  ebazges  for  tts 
sarvtosB  to  any  other  person. 

If  a  boapttal  or  other  health  care  rtatHisiy 
facility  engagee  in  an  activity  prohibited 
by  tbls  subesatlon.  the  health  maintenanoe 
organization  or  any  individual  adversely  af- 
fected by  stioh  activity  may  taing  a  olvU 
action  In  the  Vnlted  Statee  dlstrtot  ootirt  tor 
the  district  In  whloh  such  hoapltal  or  otbar 
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facility  !■  locatMl  to  en]otn  th«  hoapltal  or 
other  faculty  from  contlaulng  such  activity. 

"COWUWUm    BSCTTLATIOIT    OF    HKALTH    MAIlfTE- 

NAircc  oacAirizATioNs 

"Sxc.  iai6.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determloes 
that  an  entity  which  received  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  this 
title  as  a  health  maintenance  organlaatton — 

"(1)  falls  to  provide  h*ai«  and  supple- 
mental servleas  to  Ita  members. 

"(3)  falls  CO  provide  such  servloes  In  the 
manner  speolfled  In  section  laOKl),  or 

"(3>  18  not  organlaed  or  operated  In  the 
manner  deeerlbed  In  aeetton  lail(b), 
the  Secretary  may.  In  addition  to  any  other 
remedies  available  to  him,  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion In  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  such  entity  is  located 
to  enforce  its  compliance  with  any  assur- 
ances it  furnished  him  respecting  the  provi- 
sion of  basic  and  supplemental  health  serv- 
ices or  Its  organization  or  operation,  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  appUoatlon  was  made 
under  this  title  for-  a  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  cv  in  connection  with  a  contract 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  this 
section  through  an  identifiable  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

"SMFLOTKES'    RKALTR   BEWETH'S   PLANS 

"3«c.  1317.  Each  employer  who  Is  required 
to  pay  his  employees  the  minimum  wage 
ipeclfled  by  section  6  of  the  F^lr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (or  would  be  required 
to  pay  his  employees  such  wage  but  for  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  such  Act)  shall.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  include  in  any  health  benefits 
plan  offered  to  his  amployees  the  option  of 
membership  In  any  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization for  which  assistance  was  provided 
under  this  title  aiul  which  is  serving  the 
area  In  which  his  employees  reside.  No  em- 
ployer shall  be  required  to  pay  more  for 
health  benefits  as  a  result  at  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  than  would  otherwise  be 
required  by  any  prevailing  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  or  other  legally  enforceable 
contract  for  the  provision  of  health  benefits 
between  an  employer  and  his  employees. 
Failure  of  any  such  employer  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  a  willful  violation  of  section  IS  of 
such  Act. 

"NAnONAt  ADVIBOST  COTTWCIL  ON  BXALTH 
MAINTKNANCS    OBCANTZATIONS 

"Sxc.  1318.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Public  Health  Sarvlce  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Malntenanoe  Organiza- 
tions (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Council')  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  f  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service)  from  persons 
who  are  not  ofBcers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  C3k>veminent,  and  who  Include 
repressntatlvee  oX  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization programs,  the  medical  sciences, 
medical  education,  hospital  or  medical  ad- 
mlnlstratlod,  the  health  Insurance  Industry, 
labor  and  management,  and  public  affairs. 
Three  of  the  members  shall  be  practicing 
physicians  and  at  least  three  shall  be  mem- 
bers at  health  maintenance  organizations 
who  are  not  themselves  engaged  In  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services.  The  Secretary  shall 
appoint  a  cbalrman  for  the  Council  from 
among  its  members. 

"(b)  Bach  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  oflkM  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
hold  oSoe  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (3)  the  terms  of  oBBoe  of  the  members 
ftrst  taking  oOoe  shall  expire,  as  designated 


by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
as  follows:  Three  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the  third  yeckr, 
after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  member 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  contlnuoiuly 
for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof,  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding for  any  day  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  effective  rate  for  grade  08-18  of  the 
General  Schedule,  Including  traveltlme,  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homee  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  Utle  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Oovemtnent  service 
M&ployed   Intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  (1)  in  the  development  of 
policy  and  preparation  of  regulations  relat- 
ing to  programs  under  this  title  and  to  pro- 
oedures  and  criteria  for  the  consideration 
and  approval  of  applications  for  (.sslstance 
under  this  title  and  of  proposals  for  con- 
tracts under  this  title,  and  (3)  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  and  approval  of  each 
such  application  and  proposal. 

"JOINT  AOMtNISTRATION 

"Bxc.  1319.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  for  a  single  project  or  program  by 
more  than  one  Pederal  agency  to  an  cn^anl- 
zatlon  assisted  under  this  title,  any  one  Fed- 
eral agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all 
In  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement 
may  be  established  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  advanced  by  each  agency,  and 
any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical 
grant,  contract,  or  loan  requirement  (as  de- 
fined by  such  regulations)  which  Is  not  Im- 
posed by  statute  and  which  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  similar  requirements  of  the  admin- 
istering agency  or  which  the  admtnlst»tng 
agency  does  not  Impose. 

"AMNtTAL  KKPOXT 

"Sac.  1220.  The  Secretary  shall  perlodlcally 
revlew  the  programs  of  assistance  authorized 
by  this  title  and  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  of  a  sununary  of  the  activities 
under  each  program.  The  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude In  such  summary — 

"(1)  a  svunmary  of  each  grant,  contract, 
loan,  or  loan  guarantee  made  under  this  title 
In  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

"(3)  the  data  reported  la  such  period  to 
t^  Secretary  In  accordance  with  section 
1211(b)(1)(E),  and 

"(3)  Information  developed  under  grants 
and  contracts  under  section  1210(a). 

"LIMITATION    ON    SOtTSCC    OF    rTTNDING    FOX 
HKALTH  MAINTENANOX  OBOANIEATION8 

"8ic.  1221.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  this  title 
may  be  ixsed — 

"(1)  for  grants  or  contracts  for  s\irvey8  or 
other  activities  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  developing  or  expanding  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  or  other  entitles  which 
provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  health  care 
to  a  defined  population  on  a  prepaid  basis; 

"(2)  for  grants,  loans,  or  contracts  for 
planning  projects  for  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  such  organizations  or  entitles ; 

"(3)  for  grants,  loans,  or  contracts  for 
projects  for  the  Initial  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  such  organizations  or  entitles; 

"(4)  for  grants,  contracts,  or  loaofi,  or  for 
payments  under  loan  guarantees,  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  ooets  of  the  Initial  operation 
after  establishment  or  expansion  of  such  or- 
ganizations or  entitles; 

"(0)  fbr  loans,  or  for  payments  under  loan 
guarantees,    for    oonstruotion    projects    for 


outpatient  faoUlUss  and  hospitals  for  such 
organisations  or  entitles,  excspt  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  prohibit  the  provision 
of  assistance  under  title  VI,  VII,  or  VTU  for 
such  facilities  or  hospitals;  and 

"(6)  to  make  grants  or  contracts  under 
section  1206,  1307.  1308.  or  1200." 

CONFOKMINO  AMXNSUSNTS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'Titles  I  to  XI"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'"ntlesltoxn". 

(b)  The  Act  of  JiUy  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  682), 
as  amended,  is  further  tonended  by  renum- 
bering title  XII  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title  XIII,  and 
by  renumbering  sections  1201  through  1314 
(as  in  effect  prior  to  such  date),  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  1301  throxigb  1314, 
respectively. 

(c)  Section  306(g)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Act  (12  UB.C.  1721(g) ) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  which  are  guar- 
anteed under  title  XII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act"  after  "chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code". 

(d)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August 
5,  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2001)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "That"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions,  respon- 
sibilities, authorities,  and  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Indian  people  served,  to  con- 
tract with  private  or  other  non-Federal 
health  agencies  or  organizations  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  to  such  people  on  a 
fee-for-servlce  basis  or  on  a  prepayment  or 
other  similar  basis." 

RXFOBTS  KKSPBCTINC   IfXOICAIXT   tTNSXBESVXD 


Sbc.  4.  Within  three  months  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  the  criteria  used  by  him  In 
the  designation  of  medically  underserved 
areas  for  the  purposes  of  title  xn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Within  one  year 
of  such  date,  the  Secretary'  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  ( 1 )  the  areas  and  population 
groups  designated  by  him  under  section 
1201(9)  of  Biich  title  as  medically  under- 
served  areas,  and  (2)  the  comments  (If  any) 
submitted  by  State  and  area-wide  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agencies  under  such 
section  with  respect  to  any  such  designation. 


ADVANCED  RESEARCH  ON  SST 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recom)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  contracts  have  just  been 
awarded  by  NASA  to  three  major  air- 
craft manufacturers  in  connection  with 
future  supersonic  commercial  aircraft. 
The  following  October  13  news  release 
from  NASA  describes  the  details  of 
these  contracts : 

TXCHNOLOGT    STUBT    CONTaACT   AWAKSSO 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's Langley  Research  Center 
today  awarded  contracts  to  three  major 
aircraft  manxifacturers  to  study  the  technol- 
ogy requlreoxents  for  future  supersonic  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

As  part  of  the  agency's  advanced  plan- 
ning under  the  Office  of  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Technology,  the  studies  are  Intended 
to  assure  the  existence  of  the  technology 
needed  to  maintain  United  States  leader- 
ship in  the  world  aircraft  market. 

Translating   technical   advances   Into  the 


production  of  an  economically  competitive 
aircraft  may  involve  years  of  concerted  effort. 
and  research  now  underway  Is  focused  on 
aircraft  for  the  1986-O0  time  period. 

The  three  companies  selected  for  the  work 
and  the  contract  value  are : 

The  Boeing  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  $S18.- 
416;  McDonnell-Douglas  Aircraft  Corp..  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  9259,000;  and  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif.,  $231,015. 

Each  coet-plus-fixed-fee  contract  will  con- 
tinue for  one  year  and  will  Involve  about 
10,000  man-hours  of  effort.  Langley  will  man- 
age the  work  through  a  system  of  task  orders. 
The  first  task  each  company  will  perform 
will  be  an  Independent  and  systematic  as- 
sessment of  existing  aeronautical  technol- 
ogy to  determine  its  state  of  readiness  and 
to  Identify  promising  areas  for  additional 
research. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  such 
environmental  factors  as  engine  noise  and 
combustion  products.  The  contractor  studies 
will  seek  ways  to  employ  advances  in  aero- 
dynamics, propulsion,  structtires,  materials, 
flight  controls  and  configurations. 

As  peu-t  of  the  coordinated  program,  paral- 
lel studies  in  advanced  propulsion  technol- 
ogy will  be  managed  by  NASA's  Lewis  Re- 
search Center.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  also  under 
the  general  guidance  of  OAST. 

Other  research  at  Langley  contributing  to 
the  effort  is  in  progress  In  the  areas  of  struc- 
tures; aerodynamics  and  configurations;  ac- 
tive controls  technology;  and  fly-by-wlre 
techniques. 

Langley  will  manage  the  contract  activities 
through  Its  Advanced  Supersonic  Technology 
Office,  headed  by  David  O.  St<»ie. 


DISCRIMINATORY  DODKJE  TAXA- 
TION FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
should  be  made  aware  of  a  glaring  csise 
of  double  assessment  of  employer  taxes 
for  social  security  and  unemplojrment 
compensation  purposes. 

Many  business  activities  are  carried 
on  through  separate  corporations  owned 
by  a  holding  company.  Other  large  busi- 
nesses operate  through  divisions  instead 
of  separate  corporations.  In  the  case  of 
the  multiple  corporate  structure,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  each  corporate  entity  is  a 
separate  employer  for  social  security  and 
unemployment  tax  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample if  corporation  X  transfers  an  em- 
ployee to  corporation  Y  after  having 
paid  the  taxes  for  the  year,  corporation 
Y,  even  though  a  member  of  the  same 
afiOllated  group  as  corporation  X,  has  to 
again  pay  social  security  and  unemploy- 
ment taxes.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  employee  gets  a  tax  credit  on  his  per- 
sonal tax  return  for  the  excess  social 
security  tax  withheld;  but  the  employer 
Is  without  recourse  from  multiple  pay- 
ment of  social  security  and  unemploy- 
ment taxes  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment activities  of  the  same  individual. 

Congress  recognized  the  Inequity  of  a 
similar  situation  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
road industry  and  provided  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  multiple  tax  for  the  rail- 
road retirement  plan  and  unemployment 
compensation  by  permitting  Joint  em- 
ployers to  allocate  the  amount  of  tax  due 
between  the  respective  employers  of  the 
same  employee. 


Last  February,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation endorsed  a  recommendation  of 
its  section  on  taxation  for  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  eliminate  multiple  social  secur- 
ity and  imemplojmient  taxes  between 
employers  of  an  affiliated  group  as  de- 
fined in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Upon 
learning  of  this  situatkm  Mr.  Buslxson 
and  I  Introduced  KB,.  1659S  to  pHminatA 
such  multiple  taxation.  Time  has  not  per- 
mitted the  consideration  of  this  bill.  At 
the  earliest  opportunity,  this  House 
should  examine  the  problem  and  take 
steps  to  eliminate  the  discriminatory 
assessment  of  duplicate  taxation  in  the 
case  of  affiliated  groups  of  corporations. 


THE    DEATH    OP    THE    HIGHWAY 
ACT  OP  1972 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  needless  and  incredible  legislative 
casualties  of  the  92d  Congress  is  the 
Highway  Act  of  1972  wliich  succumbed 
in  conference. 

It  is  needless,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  as 
I  will  show  you.  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  made  every  effort  possible 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  other 
body.  It  is  Incredible,  furthermore,  be- 
cause the  demise  of  this  extremely  im- 
portant legislation  was  brought  about 
by  seven  Senators  who  took  their  signals 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  its  allies,  have  now  made  their  aim 
abundantly  clear.  They  do  not  want  a 
highway  bill.  They  do  not  want  mass 
transit  for  the  cities.  They  want  to  in- 
vade the  highway  trust  fund  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  Nation's  city  dwellers  who 
need  mass  transportation  and  to  the 
millions  of  other  Americans  who  need 
highways. 

In  short,  seven  of  the  conferees  made 
it  plain  from  the  outset  of  the  confer- 
ence that  there  would  be  no  highway  leg- 
lislatlon  this  year  if  the  highway  trust 
fund  was  not  broken  Into  for  a  token 
mass  transit  program. 

A  quartet  of  official  lobbyists  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  who 
prowled  the  halls  and  anterooms  of  the 
Capitol  throughout  the  conference  ses- 
sion, called  the  signals  for  this  deplor- 
able hatchet  job.  They  were  followed 
obediently  by  seven  conferees — a  major- 
ity of  whom  were  not  even  present  for 
most  of  the  conference.  This  is  absentee 
trust-busting  with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  such  high- 
hsmded  dictation  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  espe- 
cially deplore  the  lockstep  compliance  by 
a  tiny,  and  absentee,  majority  of  the 
conferees.  I  would  like  to  make  it  quite 
clear,  however,  that  a  minority  of  the 
conferees  did  all  In  their  power  to  save 
this  legislation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  whose  ballots 
were  cast  to  kill  the  highway  program, 
were  not  even  present  for  most  of  the 
conference,  and  none  were  there  during 
the  critical  periods  when  the  basic  and 
far-reaching  acommodatlons  offered  by 


the  House  were  under  initial  discussion 
and  negotiation. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  House  con- 
ferees offered  major  concessions  which 
would  have  met  the  need  for  mass  transit 
far  more  satisfactorily  than  anything 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  its  allies.  Repeatedly,  they 
were  voted  down  by  a  pocketful  of 
proxies. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
tention by  these  absentee  trust-busters 
that  they  were  fitting  for  mass  transit 
is  clearly  refuted  by  any  number  of  offers 
advanced  by  the  House  conferees.  Specif- 
ically, I  cite  the  following : 

First.  A  $3  billion  authorization  with 
contract  authority  for  capital  grants  for 
mass  transit  out  of  the  general  fund  with 
a  mandatory  80  percent  Pederal  contri- 
bution. In  addition  $600  mlUion  would 
have  been  outlayed  for  direct  mass  tran- 
sit operating  subsidies. 

Second.  The  complete  Cooper-Muskle 
package  of  $800  million,  any  part  of 
which  would  be  available  immediately 
for  mass  transit  purposes,  to  be  deducted 
from  urban  system  fimds  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

Third.  Complete  local  control  of  urban 
funds,  spent  for  mass  transit — including 
raU. 

Fourth.  Revision  of  the  priority  pri- 
mary routes  provision  of  the  House  bill 
to  meet  Senate  objections. 

Fifth.  Authorization  of  Interstate 
highway  funds  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975. 

Sixth.  Authorization  of  all  regular  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  urban  and  rural 
highway  funds  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975. 

In  the  words  of  one  conferee : 

The  big  winner  would  have  been  mass 
transit.  In  other  words,  our  nation's  cities  and 
the  tens  of  millions  of  cltlaens  who  inhabit 
them.  Tlieir  lives  would  have  been  made 
better.  Traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution 
would  have  been  reduced  and  of  course, 
transit  systems  Improved. 

Having  thus  gone  95  percent  of  the 
way  toward  the  original  Senate  position, 
having  made  these  fundamental  con- 
cessions. House  conferees  were  informed 
by  certain  conferees  that  there  would  be 
no  bill  unless  we  agreed  to  break  open 
the  highway  trust  fund.  In  this  demand. 
they  were  blindly  followed  by  proxy  sup- 
porters. To  this  last  bust  the  trust  ulti- 
matum, the  House  specifically  ordered  Its 
conferees  not  to  accede. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  Irreepon- 
sible  action  by  a  small  band  of  obdurate 
men  will  be  widespread  and  severe.  For 
the  State  highway  departments  to  han- 
dle a  program  of  present  size,  they  must 
have  an  orderly  development  of  projects 
from  conception  through  the  award  of 
contract  and  construction,  which  re- 
quires assurance  of  fimdlng  continuity, 
size  suid  stability. 

Preoonstruction  lead-time  currently  is 
measured  from  70  to  80  months  and  in- 
volves puhhc  hearings  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  properties.  These  things  require 
definite  and  firm  commitments  from 
State  highway  officials  as  to  the  time 
that  certain  things  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  development  of  a  project,  and 
when  properties  will  be  requimi,  whed 
people  can  be  expected  to  be  relocated. 
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atnd  when  they  will  be  reimbursed  for 
properties  taken  and  for  relocation  ex- 
penses. 

It  appears  that  If  there  Is  no  hlghweiy 
bill  until  later  on  in  the  next  Congress, 
that  within  a  relatively  short  time,  36 
States  will  be  without  Pederal-aid  fluids. 
It  is  expensive  and  most  inefOcient  to 
turn  on  and  off  a  program  of  this  size. 

Above  all,  the  States  must  have  as- 
surance of  continuity  and  the  size  of 
the  Pederal-aid  highway  program  in 
order  that  they  can  put  their  own  State 
financing  house  in  order,  and  make  the 
necessary  plans  for  matching,  and  their 
own  construction   activities. 

We  are  still  in  a  point  in  our  economy, 
where  delays  in  projects  involve  sub- 
stantial increases  in  costs,  and  if  proj- 
ects are  delayed  for  as  long  as  a  year, 
plans  ready  for  contract  generally  have 
to  be  revised  causing  expensive  and  un- 
necessary work. 

Some  Interim  agreement,  whereby  the 
1972  Interstate  cost  estimate  would  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  apportion- 
ments made  for  the  Interstate  system 
based  on  1970  authorizations,  would  not 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  F^^^thermore,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  In  accordance  with 
tiUe  23,  apportionments  for  the  primary, 
secondary  and  urban  extension  systems 
have  flrsft  priority  from  the  trust  fund 
before  suiy  Interstate  apportionments 
can  be  made. 

I  believe  It  is  appropriate  to  clear  up 
one  point  about  which  this  same  group 
of  conferees  are  confused.  They  have  in- 
sisted from  the  outset  on  a  6-month 
to  1-year  extension  of  highway^  au- 
thorizations as  a  price  for  a  highway 
bill.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that^ 
since  both  House  and  Senate  bills  had  al- 
ready agreed  upon  2-year  extensions 
of  authorization,  that  any  lesser  period 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  highway 
conference.  To  have  attempted  to  alter 
the  time  frame  of  these  authorizations 
would  have  been  to  thwart  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

lliere  is  a  possibility,  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  might  Increase 
obllgaUonal  authority  for  unexpended 
apportionments  already  made  to  the 
States,  some  of  which  might  temporarily 
help.  But,  this  would  be  limited  in  the 
States  aided  and  would  not  necessarily  be 
in  line  with  the  specific  needs  of  the 
States,  who  have  programed  projects 
for  scheduled  lettings,  which  might  be  of 
a  different  system  category  from  the  sys- 
tem fimds  made  available  to  them. 

It  is  noted  that  as  of  the  last  of  this 
September.  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Okla- 
homa, E>elaware,  and  New  Mexico  are 
among  those  ttiat  have  obligated  from 
72  percent  to  96  percent  of  their  1973  In- 
terstate funds. 

"Hie  States  of  Texas.  Illinois,  Califor- 
nia, Alabama,  Minnesota,  and  Massachu- 
setts are  among  those  States  that  have 
currently  obligated  33  percent  or  more 
of  their  1973  ABCD  fimds.  This  shows  the 
pressing  need  for  a  1072  Federal-aid 
highway  act. 

The  Federal-aid  prosram  Is  of  such  size 
that  it  practically  dictates  the  States' 
highway  program  activities.  It.  there- 
fore, becomes  imperative  to  give  the 
States  that  measure  of  stability,  con- 


tinuity, and  assurance  which  they  must 
have  In  this  country  to  keep  an  adequate 
highway  program  going  to  assure  that 
our  highway  system  is  adequate  to  take 
care  the  needs  of  our  most  dominant  and 
extensive  transportation  system. 

Finally,  I  am  compelled  to  direct  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation's  attention  to 
the  shocking  fact  that  more  than  needed 
highway  construction,  more  than  urban 
mass  transit  was  killed  by  their  decision. 
The  people  who  deliberately  scuttled  the 
Highway  Act  of  1972  also  sank  the  most 
far-reaching,  most  promising  program  of 
highway  safety  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  Eim  convinced  that  this  program,  if 
administered  as  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives intended  it  to  be  administered, 
would  have  saved  10,000  of  the  55,000 
lives  that  are  being  lost  each  year  on 
the  highways  of  America.  In  a  sense,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Depsutment  of  Transpor- 
tation and  its  allies  who  killed  this  bill 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  this  loss. 

And  that  Is  something  to  ponder  as  we 
close  this  92d  session  of  Congress  with- 
out the  highway  mass  transit  and  safety 
legislation  the  people  of  this  Nation  could 
have  had,  and  should  have  had. 


A  LETTER  TO  RALPH  NADER 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  exu  a  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  sending  the  following  letter  to 
Ralph  Nader: 

CONGKXSS  OF  THK  UKITKS  STATB. 

HoiTsx  or  Rkprxskmtativks, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  17. 1972. 
Mr.  Ralph  Naoxs, 
"Congress  Project" 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Mk.  Nadxx:  Piirsuant  to  my  secretary 
Mrs.  Rush's  telephone  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wayne  Nelinan  of  your  staff  on  October  12th. 
I  wl«b  to  confirm  that  I  have  not  made  any 
attempt  to  correct  the  many  factual  errors 
and  misstatements  In  your  unprofessional 
asseesment  of  my  18-year  record  of  service 
In  the  Congress. 

While  I  have  long  reepected  your  courage- 
ous fight  on  b^alf  of  oonsumers,  I  must  Join 
yoxir  other  critics  who  believe  you  have  now 
spread  yourself  much  too  thin  and  are  rely- 
ing upon  too  many  eager,  but  untrained, 
youthful  aides.  They  have  done  you  a  dis- 
service on  this  project.  Their  work  Is  too 
distorted  to  be  svisceptlble  to  accurate  cor- 
rection. 

I  wUl  continue  to  rely  upon  the  good  Judg- 
ment of  my  constituents  who  have  been 
familiar  with  my  personal  integrity,  my  dedi- 
cated service  and  my  voting  record  since  I 
have  been  In  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  E.  Minshaix, 

Member  of  Congress. 


INDOOR  SPORTS  OUTDOOR  ATH- 
LETIC RECREATION  FOUNDATION 
ACT  OF  1972 

(Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  last  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  am 


introducing  today  the  Indoor  Sports 
Outdoor  Athletic  Recreation  Foundation 
Act  of  1973— ISOAR. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  this 
legislation  on  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
gress because  I  want  the  idea  to  simmer 
on  the  hot  stove  leaigue  all  winter. 

I  do  not  want  to  attempt  to  substitute 
my  judgment  for  that  of  the  dedicated 
members  of  the  world  of  athletics,  but  I 
do  think  that  much  of  the  money  we 
collect  from  athletics  should  be  turned 
into  the  muscles  of  the  future.  We  must 
build  athletic  facilities,  such  as  play- 
grounds, soccer  fields,  vest-pocket  parks, 
basketball  courts,  roller  hockey  rinks, 
and  swimming  pools,  where  we  do  not 
have  them  now. 

The  purpose  of  ISOAR  is  to  help  every 
child  develop  his  athletic  capacity  to 
his  full  potential.  It  will  provide  an  alter- 
native to  the  bored  idleness  which  has 
condemned  too  many  of  our  yoimg  people 
to  the  cycle  of  drugs  and  delinquency. 

ISOAR  money  would  be  used  to  wipe 
out  the  eyesores  of  vacant  lots  and  Ut- 
tered areas  of  debris  in  our  cities,  and 
replace  them  by  basketball  courts  and 
softbaU  fields  and.  yes,  boccl  courts. 
ISOAR  money  would  be  directed  pri- 
marily to  our  urban  areas. 


VETERAN   RETURNS   MEDALS 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
future  generations  reckon  the  cost  of  our 
generation's  lapse  from  honor  in  Indo- 
china, they  will  see  the  full  dimensions 
at  which  we  can  only  guess.  A  foreign 
policy  based  on  fear  and  brutality  that 
has  lost  us  the  hard-won  respect  of  the 
world — the  missed  chances  and  thwarted 
creativity  in  domestic  reform — the  fur- 
ther alienation  and  disillusionment  of 
our  most  generous  spirits — the  corrup- 
tion of  our  political  methods  and  the 
decay  of  the  basic  trust  we  need  in  order 
for  our  system  to  work — all  these  and 
more  are  the  American  casualties  in  this 
infinitely  sad  episode  of  our  history. 

But  there  is  another  cost,  which  per- 
haps may  be  said  to  affect  only  a  small 
minority,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  tragic  results  of  our  involvement. 
This  is  the  personal  despair  and  unhap- 
piness  of  those  we  have  forced  to  do  our 
dirty  work  in  Indochina.  While  our  lead- 
ers talk  of  pride  and  honor,  the  soldiers 
in  Indochina  know  shamefiUness  and 
degradation.  And  when  they  try  to  tell  us 
of  what  they  have  seen  and  experienced, 
we  refuse  to  listen.  When  the  proud  heros 
of  our  imagination  suddenly  come  to  life 
and  tell  us  what  we  have  done  to  them. 
we  reject  them  and  some  of  us  even 
have  the  nerve  to  call  these  men.  whose 
lives  we  have  twisted  out  of  shape  for- 
ever, unpatriotic  malcontents. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent who  has  foimd  that  his  bravery 
and  commitment  has  been  shamefully 
misused  by  the  leaders  of  the  country 
He  can  no  longer  live  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  has  been  rewarded  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  violation  of  a  nation. 
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And  for  this  reason,  he  has  asked  me  to 
forward  his  medals,  including  the  Purple 
Heart,  back  to  the  Crovernment  and  the 
Commander  In  Chief  who  gave  them  to 
him. 

I  intend  to  honor  this  request,  although 
I  realize  the  pain  that  such  a  step  in- 
volves. What  Mr.  Furnas  is  telling  us  is 
that  we  have  stolen  a  few  years  of  his 
life,  that  they  have  gone  for  nothing, 
for  worse  than  nothing.  Perhaps  only 
when  we  realize  what  we  have  done  to 
Mr.  Furnas  and  the  many,  many  others 
like  him  will  we  see  the  full  madness  of 
still  requiring  young  men,  Americans, 
to  throw  their  lives  away  in  Indochina 
for  our  psychic  comfort. 

Mr.  Furnas'  letter  to  the  President 

follows: 

Bkukklxt,  Caut.. 
September  28,  1972. 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Prxsident:  I  am  returning  the  medals 
and  awards  given  to  me  whUe  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Army.  I  can  no  longer  live 
with  the  realization  that  I  have  been  awarded 
for  my  participation  In  the  mass  genocide 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  people.  I  bear  no  grudge 
toward  the  people  of  Indo-Chlna.  I  cannot 
justify  my  role,  however  slight,  in  the  racist 
and  sexist  p>ollcles  of  the  United  States  mUl- 
tary  In  Indo-Chlna.  I  made  many  friends  in 
the  fourteen  months  I  was  statlcmed  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  responsi- 
bility they  bear  for  the  atrocities  committed 
In  their  name  In  Indo-Chlna.  This  is  not 
sufficient  means  of  repaying  my  friends  for 
my  grave  injustices,  but  I  Icnow  of  little 
else  to  do. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
tolerate  the  continuation  of  the  war  against 
the  peoples  of  Indo-Chlna.  I  demand  that  it 
cease  Immediately.  I  cannot  tolerate  the  sup- 
port of  a  corrupt  military  dictatorship  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  pretense  of  a  de- 
mocracy Is  existent  only  from  afar.  I  knew  of 
no  Vietnamese  who  voluntarily  supported  the 
Thleu  regime.  I  demand  that  no  more  sup- 
port of  the  Thleu  reginM  be  made  from  the 
resources  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  demand  that  you  exercise  your  |x>wer  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  President  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
mediately cease  the  bombing  of  Indo-Chlna 
and  to  Immediately  curtaU  all  military  ac- 
tions against  the  peoples  of  Indo-Clilna.  I 
demand  that  total  withdrawal  of  United 
States  mUitary  personnel  be  acoompllBhed 
immediately  and  retribution  be  made  to  the 
peoples  of  Indo-Chlna  to  enable  them  to  re- 
build their  world  into  a  place  of  love  and 
happiness.  For  this  should  be  our  true  goal. 
not  the  subjugation  or  elimination  of  all 
that  oppoee  our  iii^)erialistic  urges. 

Toward  a  greater  understanding, 

Stzpkkk  R.  Fttrnas. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  told  us  we 
must  never  forget  what  the  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  War  had  done  at  Gettysburg 
and  elsewhere,  he  was  referring  to  a  rec- 
ord of  selfless  sacrifice  in  a  noble  cause. 
I  hope  Americana  wiU  also  never  forget 
what  we  have  forced  our  soldiers  to  do  In 
Indochina — and  I  hope  this  memory  will 
keep  us  from  ever  demanding  such  a 
cru^  and  meaningless  sacrifice  again. 


UNWARRANTED  THREAT  TO  CHILD 
CAREPROQRAMS 

^Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


ix>lnt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  I^peaker.  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  child  care  programs 
I  am  quite  distressed  at  what  I  see  as  a 
major  threat  to  the  ccmtmuation  of  these 
services  for  millions  of  American 
families. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  language 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report 
on  H.R.  1  which  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  issue  regulations  which  would  elimi- 
nate private  sources  of  funds  to  be  used 
as  State's  matching  requirement  for 
Federal  financial  participation. 

The  result  of  such  regulations  would 
be  disastrous. 

Already  I  have  been  contacted  by  nu- 
merous day  care  programs  located  with- 
in the  district  I  represent,  and  from  each 
one  the  story  is  similar:  Such  regulations 
would  cause  drastic  cutbcu:ks  in  child 
care  and  other  vital  social  services. 

On  a  national  level  such  a  limitation 
would  affect  up  to  $60  million  In  social 
service  programs  financed  through  pri- 
vate efforts — and  about  60  percent  of 
those  services  are  in  child  care  alone. 

But,  aside  from  these  horrible  effects 
of  such  a  limitation,  the  method  by  which 
this  limitation  is  being  "ordered"  raises 
serious  questions. 

There  is  no  language  anywhere  within 
the  Senate  or  House  verslODS  of  KM.  1 
which  specifically  calls  for  such  regula- 
tions, "niere  was  no  debate  on  such  regu- 
lations brought  before  either  body.  In- 
steaA,  the  "oCacial"  fiat  for  any  regula- 
tions is  contained  within  a  huge  docu- 
ment which  Itself  is  part  of  thousands  of 
pages  of  hearings  and  reports. 

I  cannot  accept  this  "order"  as  the 
mandate  of  Congress — or  any  as  "official" 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  HJl.  1. 
If  there  are  to  be  such  regulations,  they 
must  first  be  passed  upon  by  the  entire 
Ccmgress. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
hoped  that  the  last  of  the  major  con- 
ference reports  would  have  been  before 
us.  They  are  the  toxic  substance  mat- 
ter; the  noise  control  matter;  the  police 
and  fire  biU.  They  aU  take,  as  Members 
know,  unanimous  consent,  and  they  have 
been  objected  to. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  meet  at  8 :  30  p  jn.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  be  called  upon  to 
report  a  rule  placing  in  order  the  debt 
limit,  if  it  comes  back;  the  continuing 
resolution,  if  it  comes  back;  the  highway 
bill,  if  there  is  a  conference  report. 

Also,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  tomorrow  there  will 
be  a  possibility  of  the  water  pollution  bill 
coming  up. 

Also,  we  must  have  a  quorum  here  to- 
morrow. It  Is  expected  the  sine  die  reso- 
lution will  be  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  eim  in  full  accord  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 
I  think  that  is  the  agreement  which 
was  made  and  understood  by  all. 

If  the  Committee  on  Rules  writes  the 
rule,  we  are  prepared  to  take  those  things 
that  were  mentioned  by  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  and  dispose  of  them. 
Then,  that  Is  the  signal  for  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  tomorrow 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  merely  want  to  observe 
that  the  Rules  Committee  meeting  is 
set  for  8  o'clock.  The  signals  have  been 
changed,  which  is  nothing  new.  It  is  for 
8  o'clock,  so  I  did  not  want  smy  of  the 
Members  to  stray  off. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
gentieman  from  Mississippi.  Sometimes 
the  signals  are  changed  without  notice. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  California. 

PARLIAMXICTART    INQT7IXT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  debt  celling  is  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  we  come  back  with  just  simply  a 
$465  billion  extension,  it  would  be  my 
opinion,  as  a  halfway  parliamentarian, 
that  a  simple  rule  to  consider  it.  without 
a  two-thirds  vote,  would  give  us  trouble 
unless  we  waive  points  of  order  against  a 
further  conference  report  on  the  debt 
ceiling,  because  of  the  fact  there  is  mate- 
rial in  there  that  we  had  to  begin  with. 
which  was  $250  billion  ceiling,  and  the 
other  body  changed  that. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to 
what  will  happen  if  we  come  back  with  a 
simple  resolution  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  can  be  heard  the  same  day. 
We  might  find  ourselves  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  of  a  further  con- 
ference report  on  that  material.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  answer  to  that. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  would  like 
to  state  that  in  the  first  place  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  privilege,  on  the  confer«ice  report, 
and  sending  it  back  to  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  chi  Ways  and 
Means  can  call  it  up. 

But  the  important  thing,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it.  about  the  rule  which 
would  be  obtained  tonight  is  that,  if 
obtained,  the  House  ctua  vote  on  it  to- 
morrow and  pass  it  by  a  majority  vote. 
It  may  not  be  the  only  rule  obtained,  but 
there  will  not  be  rules  for  any  other  pur- 
pose except  dealing  with  these  three 
items.  In  so  doing  it  will  be  in  order  to 
bring  them  up  on  the  very  same  day  on 
which  they  come  out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  I  agree 
■with.  Apparently  I  have  not  made  myself 
clear.  Could  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wlscaisin  (Mr.  BTRifxs)  to  exjrfain  what 
we  were  discussing  a  while  ago,  so  that 
I  will  know,  when  I  go  upstairs.  Just  what 
is  the  situation. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia wants  to  propound  relates  to  it  if 
it  becomes  necessary  for  a  resolution  on 
the  debt  celling  issue  to  go  beyond  items 
that  are  in  conference — and  it  may  be 
that  is  what  we  will  have  to  do  in  order 
to  reach  an  agreement.  That  would  re- 
quire a  rule  waiving  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  all  probability  It 
would.  The  important  thing  about  the 
rule  being  sought  tonight  is  that  It  will 
enable  the  leadership  to  bring  it  up  the 
self -same  day. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  even  if  it  were  brought 
up  the  self-same  day  It  would  not  serve 
a  useful  purpose  if  a  point  of  order  could 
be  made  to  some  aspect  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.    

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Then  why 
not  waive  points  of  order  In  the  rule,  so 
far  as  the  conference  report  is  concerned, 
when  the  debt  ceiling  matter  comes 
back?  That  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  doea  not 
know  how  it  will  come  back. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Is  that  not  a  substantive 
matter  for  the  Rules  Committee  to  take 
up? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  Is  there  a  record  of  any  Mem- 
ber having  objected  to  any  of  these  seri- 
ous conference  reports  being  considered 
on  the  same  day  since  we  have  been 
"hastening  toward  adjournment"? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  repeat  his  question. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  I  asked  if  anyone  knows  of 
any  Member  who  has  objected  to  consid- 
eration by  unanimous  consent  of  an  im- 
portant conference  report  that  was  good 
legislation  In  the  last  few  days? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  Is  always  a  possi- 
bility; and  we  are  driving  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Is  it  the  intention, 
with  respect  to  the  Rules  Committee 
passing  a  rule,  to  consider  it  in  the  House 
tonight? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  It  Is  the  intention  to 
consider  it  tomorrow. 


LEA"7E  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MATStmAGA  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONdll > .  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randau.,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson  1  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material: ) 


Mr.  Teaguz  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  OtTBsxR,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Hxcklxr  of  Massachusetts,  for 
15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClosket,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosuxR,  for  25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsbacx,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McCoRUACx.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClurk,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
to  address  the  House  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roy,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adoabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mxlcher)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CoNYKRs,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodiwo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  D.  Poro,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kastxnkeizr,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Grutiths,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  AsPiNALL,  and  to  include  ex- 
trsmeous  material. 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  to  extend  his  remarks 
Immediately  following  the  discussion  on 
HJl.  7577. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  to 
extend  her  remarks  prior  to  adoption  of 
conference  report  on  HJl.  14575,  today. 

(The'  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Belcher  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  McCloskxy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances.    - 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  in  two  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  OuDK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  McCluri, 

Mr.  Pish  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Priyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Braoemas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  six  instsmces. 

Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stfuices. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Melcher)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  PuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  insttmces. 

Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Blaxnik. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Hanna. 
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Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  Mil  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1971.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  ot  the 
Delaware  River  In  Philadelphia  County,  Pa., 
non-navigable;  To  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HM.  3786.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four  octave  carillon  for  the  iiM  of 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 

H.R.  5066.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  out  the 
nammable  Fabrics  Act: 

HJl.  7003.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  OklahMna; 

H.R.  8273.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

H.R.  8398.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  servlcee,  to  authorize 
grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  thcee 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  10384.  An  act  to  release  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
recreational  development  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  reeources  at  flsh  and  wild- 
life areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

HR.  10880.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans:  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  to  improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 

HJl.  11033.  An  act  to  enable  the  blind  and 
the  otherwise  physically  disabled  to  par- 
ticipate fxilly  m  the  social  and  economic  lUe 
of  the  District  of  ColvimbU: 

HJi.  11663.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  waive  em- 
ployee deductions  for  Federal  Employees' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  purpoees  during  a  pe- 
riod of  erroneous  removal  or  suspension. 

HJi.  12186.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  pen- 
lUties  impooed  for  violations  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  Protection  Act,  and  i(X  other  purpoees; 

HJi.  12674.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
a  National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; 

HJl.  12807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  Indi- 
viduals to  perform  architectural,  engineer- 
ing, and  related  services  for  the  Federal 
Qovemment; 

HJl.  12828.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  81, 
34.  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet«»ans 
and  persons:  to  provide  for  advance  educa- 
tional asstatanc©  payments  to  certain  T»t- 
erans;    to  make  improvements  in  the  edu- 


cational aaalatance  programs;  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

HJl.  18168.  An  act  to  name  a  bridge  across 
a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor,  Calif.,  the 
"Oeorge  P  Mlller-Leland  W.  Sweeney  Bridge" 
HH.  18898.  An  act  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture for  nonsupervtsory  positions  of  deputy 
U.S.  marshal,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14911.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  who  are  in  a  miss- 
ing status  to  acctmiulate  leave  without 
limitation,  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  additional  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; 

HJl.  18375.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1978; 

HJl.  16461.  An  act  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
signed  November  23,  1970,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

H.R.  16597.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  acquisition  of  Interests  In  land 
within  the  area  known  as  Plscataway  Park 
In  the  State  of  Maryland; 

HJl.  16667.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  15736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  a  vessel  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  for  educational  purposes. 

H.R.  16763.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  25, 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
two  additional  members  of  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission,  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

HJl.  16966.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
oC  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1965  to 
mcreaae  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revisions 
in  the  retirement  benefits  of  pubUc  school 
teachers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HM.  16675.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  RehaWIltatlon  Act 
of  1970  to  extend  for  one  year  the  program  of 
grants  for  State  and  local  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabUltatlon  programs  for  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism. 

HJl.  16804.  An  act  to  rename  the  MlnecHa 
Dam  and  Lake  as  the  Carl  L.  Eetee  Dam  and 
Lake. 

HJl.  16883.  An  act  relating  to  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Hnancing  of  Poetseoondary  Educa- 
tion; 

Hit.  17038.  An  act  doslgnatlng  the  Oakley 
Reservoir  on  the  Sengamon  River  at  Deca- 
tvir,  ni.,  as  the  WUllam  L.  Springer  Lake. 

H.J.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  certain  boundary 
agreements  between  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia; 

HJ.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  amending 
Title  38  of  the  United  Code  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
certain  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
new  State  medloal  schools  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  medical  schools  affiliated 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  de- 
velop cooperative  arrangements  between  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  hospitals  and 
other  rujoproflt  health  service  Institutions 
affiliated  with  the  VeteraxM'  Administration 
to  coordinate.  Improve,  and  expand  the 
training  of  professional  aad  aUled  health  and 
paramAdical  p«rsonn«l:  to  develop  and  eval- 
uate DAW  health  careers,  interdlAotpllnary 
approaches  and  career  advanoeHusnts  oppor- 
tunities; to  Improve  and  expaod  allied  and 
other  health  m&npower  utlUsatlon;  to  afford 
oonttnuing  education  tor  baalth  manpower 
of  the  Veterans'  Admlniatration  and  other 
such  ES&npower  at  Regional  Medical  Educa- 
ttoa  0«nterB  eetablUhed  at  Veterans'  Admin- 


istration   hoeplUls    throughout    the    United 
States;    and  for  other  purpoees,  and 

HJ'.  Res.  1301.  Joint  re«<^utlon  to  Mit«nd 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Ekevelopment  with  respeot  to  the 
Insiirance  of  loans  and  mortgages  under  ttie 
National  Housing  Act. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  8IONM) 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  fc^owing 
titles: 

S.  27.  An  act  to  establish  the  Glen  Canyckn 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utah: 

S.  141.  An  act  to  establish  the  FossU  Butte 
National  Monimient  In  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
postal  employees  at  the  Klmhurst.  HI.,  Post 
Office; 

S.  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  C 
Rogers; 

S.  1198.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  Its  suit- 
ability for  preservation  as  wilderness  the 
area  commonly  known  as  the  Indian  Peaks 
Area  In  the  State  of  Colorado; 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Slouz  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Noe.  142, 
359,  360,  361,  363,  and  363,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  M. 
Rldgely; 

S.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Magnus 
David  Forrester; 

S.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WcHfgang 
Kutter; 

S.  2818.  An  act  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  CompenBatioc 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

5.  2469.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kenneth 
J.  Wolff; 

8.  2714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  WU- 
llam O.  Harpold,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
(retired); 

S.  2753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jobn  C. 
Mayoros; 

S.  2822.  An  act  for  the  reUsf  oi  Alberto 
RodriquAz; 

8.  3066.  An  act  for  the  rsUef  of  Maurlee 
Marchbanks; 

3.  3230.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlYlsion 
and  for  the  dlspoeltlon  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  As- 
slnlboine  Tribes  of  the  Port  Peck  and  Ptart 
Belknap  Reservations,  Mont.; 

S.  3240.  An  act  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  facilitate 
the  pmyment  of  transportation  charges; 

S.  3257.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Qary  Went- 
worth,  of  Staplee,  Minn.; 

8.  3326.  An  act  for  tfafl  reUsf  ot  th»  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Hospitals.  Inc.: 

S.  3368.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  iise  of 
certain    small    vessels    in    U.S     fisheries: 

S.  3419.  An  EM:t  to  protect  consumers  afcalnst 
unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  from  hazau-dous 
products,  and  tor  other  purpoees; 

8.  3488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cass  County, 
N.  Dak.; 

S.  3624.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  as  amended: 

S.  3646.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Piahermea's  Protective  Act  of   1967. 

S.  3683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  GeraJd 
Vincent  Bull: 

8.  3671.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States: 

a.  3843.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  TraospiKtetlon  to  make  loans  to  certain 
railroads  In  order  to  reston  or  replace  mwb- 
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;ua  IacUtti«»  and  equipment  d&m«ge<l  or 
le«troy«d  aa  a  result  of  aaturai  dlMMtera 
lurUkg  the  month  of  June  1972; 

3.  3943.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1969.  aa  amended,  to  provide  for 
Cbe  construction  of  a  civlo  center  Ln  the  Ols- 
tnct  of  ColumbU.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3959.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
5f  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  In- 
/eetlgatlons  of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source deTelopments; 

S  4023  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partlcl- 
;>ation  of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
oatlonal  Exposition  on  the  Environment  to 
M  held  In  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1974,  and  for 
3ther  purposes: 

3.  4062.  An  act  to  provide  for  acquisition 
ay  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  of  the  mass  transit  bus  systems 
sngaged  in  scheduled  regular  route  opera- 
tions m  the  National  Capital  area,  and  for 
sther  purposes: 

3.  4089.  An  act  to  provide  that  any  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test  of  his 
3lood.  breath,  or  urine,  few  the  purpose  of 
letermlnlng  the  aloohol  content:  and 

3,  J  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Senjamln  FranULn  Memorial  Hall  at  the 
J^nWln  Institute.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  as  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  National  Memorial. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  14,  1972: 

H.R.  7117.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the 
retmbureement  of  United  States  vessel  own- 
ers for  charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release 
of  vessels  and  crews  iUegaUy  seized  by  foreign 
countries,  to  strengthen  the  provisions  there- 
in relating  to  the  collection  of  claims  agalnsrt 
luch  foreign  countries  for  amounts  so  re- 
imbursed and  for  certain  other  amounts,  and 
for  other  puropees: 

H  R.  8756.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hohokam  Ptma  National 
Monument  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Snaketown 
archeological  site.  Ariaona,  and  for  other 
purpoeee; 

HJl.  9554  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace  Me- 
mmlal  National  Monument,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJL  9727.  An  aot  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation for  dumping,  and  the  dumping,  of 
material  into  ooean  waters,  and  for  other 
purpoaea; 

H.B.  10729.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJS.  13067.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mar-A-Lago  National 
Historic  Site.  In  Palm  Beach,  Fla.; 

H.B.  13684.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution eetabUshing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended: 

HJl.  14128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Ortvixar-Varas  and  Maria  Pabla  de  Ortxizar; 

H-R.  14370.  An  act  to  provide  fiscal  asslst- 
ajice  to  State  and  local  governments,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  collection  of  State  Individual 
income  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14434.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging; 

H.R.  14088.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
eiaa  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1973, 
aofd  for  oUmt  purposes; 


HJl.  16641.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  16593.  An  act  making  impropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee: axul 

HJl.  16764.  An  act  making  apprc^ulations 
for  military  constntctlon  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  punxjoee. 
On  October  16,  1972: 

HJl.  10556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  Ln  certain  land 
In  Oeorgia  to  Thomas  A.  Bulso,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof: 

H.R.  14542.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26,  1966,  Public  Law  89-606,  to 
extend  for  four  years  the  period  during  which 
the  authorized  numbers  for  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  may  be  Increased,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  15280.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1971,  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  to  Increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  thereunder: 

HJl.  16444.  An  act  to  establish  the  Oolden 
Oate  Nationial  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H3.  16987.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
D^)artment  of  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.i  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2425.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Array,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  Annual  Qeneral  In- 
spection of  the  Home,  1971,  pursuant  to  24 
U.S.C.  59,  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2426.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for  med- 
ical stockpile  of  civU  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes,  covering  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  ClvU  De- 
fense Act  of  1960.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2437.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effect  of  the  formula  now  In  iise 
for  aUotment  to  the  States  of  new  construc- 
tion funds  to  the  Hill-Burton  program,  pur- 
suant to  section  103(c)  of  Public  Law  91- 
396;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2438.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  for 
public  affairs.  National  Railroad  Passenger 
(yorporation.  transmitting  reports  on  (1)  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated  by  Amtrak,  eCnd  (2) 
the  on-time  performance  at  the  final  destina- 
tion of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by 
railroad,  covering  the  month  of  September 
1972,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (2)  of  the 
RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1870,  as  amend- 


ed; to  the  Committee  on  Interstata  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

2429.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  (3eneral. 
transmitting  the  first  annual  report  on  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
assistance  activities,  pursuant  to  section  13 
of  Public  Law  91-644;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2430.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  304 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2431.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  on  services  to  AFDC 
families,  pursuant  to  section  402(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wave  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  oi  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  to  accompany  H.R.  1467  (Rept. 
No.  93-1607).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  A8PINALL:  Committee  of  conferenoe. 
Conference  report  to  accompany  S.  3230 
(Rept.  No,  93-1608).  Ordered  to  be  printed.' 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Biisiness.  Report  on  the  posi- 
tion and  problems  of  small  business  in 
Government  procurement  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1609).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  U.S.  assistance 
programs  in  Vietnam  (Rept.  No.  93-1610). 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
1331.  (Rept.  No.  92-1611).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  RODINO;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  to  accompany  S.  2067. 
(Rept.  93-1612).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  (Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1168.  Reeolutlon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  conference  reports  on  the 
same  day  reported  and  waiving  the  rule  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  for  the  considera- 
tion of  reports  from  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
on  the  same  day  reported  on  October  18,  1972. 
(Rept.  No.  92-1618).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BIAOGI: 

HJl.  17190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
loan  g\uu-antee  and  grant  program  to  enable 
educational  Institutions  and  Individuals  Ic 
pxirchase  the  optacon,  a  reading  aide  for  the 
blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMA8 : 

HJl.  17191.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Impoee  an  excise  tax 
on  fuels  oontainLng  sulfur  and  on  certain 
enUssions  of  stilfur  oxides;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  17192.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  con- 
tributions to  the  Indoor  Sports  and  Outdoor 
Athletic  Recreation  Foundation  shall  be  de- 
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ductlble  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  income 
and  estata  and  gift  taxes,  and  to  create  a 
trust  fund  to  receive  contributions  to  such 
foundation  which  may  be  used  to  Improve 
sports  and  recreational  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CAKTxa,  and  Mr.  SruBBLErncLO) : 
H.R.  17198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act,  to  provide  that  the  tarm  "Kentucky 
Bluegraas"  shall  be  used  only  In  the  labeling 
and  advertising  of  bluegrass  seeds  grown  in 
the  Stata  (^  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoDOfo) : 
HJl.  17194.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Desert    Pupflsh   National 
Monument  In  the  States  of  Oallfomla  and 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HJl.  17195.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
the  cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free  of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself.    Ms. 
Aaero,  Mr.  Baoiixo,  Mr.  Colluts  of 
Illinois.     Mr.     CorrTxas,     and     Mr. 
Dioos)  : 
HJl.  17196.  A    btU    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  system  of  chil- 
dren's allowances,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROViai: 
HJl.  17107.  A  btU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  National 
Law  Enforcement   Heroes  Memorial   within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  KUYKJENDALL: 
HJl.  17198.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  moet-farored- 
natlon     treatment     and     commercial     and 
guarantee   agreements  with   respect  to  any 
non-market-economy  country  which  denies 
to  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which 
imposes  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its 
citizens  OS  a  condition  to  emlgratl(»i,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LENNON: 
HJl.  17199.  A  blU  to  prevent  certain  ves- 
sels built  or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States 
or  documented  under  foreign  registry  from 
carrying  cargoes  restricted  to  certain  vessels 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
HJl.  17200.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  In  order  to  provide 
assistance   for   the   preservation  of  natural 
game  fish  streams  in  the  United  States;  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McKEVTTT : 
HJl.  17201.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
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antee  agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market -economy  country  which  denies  to 
Its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which 
Imposes  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its 
citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  17202.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTatrs. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  17203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  to  provide  that 
law  schools  approved  by  the  State  bar  of 
any  State  be  considered  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  SATTX3R: 

H.B.  17304.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.   17300.  A  bill   to  amend  the  act  of 

October  19,  1966  (80  Btat.  916),  aa  amended, 

establishing  a  program  for  the  preservation 

of  additional  historic  properties  throughout 

the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOHEUEB   (for  himself.  Mrs. 

Mink.  Mr.  BAonxo.  Mr.  Rem,  Mrs. 

Hicks  of   Massachusetts,  Mr.  Maz- 

zou,  Mr.  Hamsxn  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 

Lakdokkbx)  : 

HJl.  17206.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    STEELE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoTTGKLiK.  and  Mr.  Fkasxx)  : 

KS..  17207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Fire  Academy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

H.B.  17308.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make 
granta  to  States,  counties,  and  local  commu- 
nities to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs 
of  training  programs  tar  firemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.B.  17209.  A  bin  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make 
grants  to  accredited  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  pay  for  tip  to  one-half  of  the 
coats  of  fire  science  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Selenoe  and  Astronautics. 

HA.  17310.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  aid 
to  local  fire  departments  in  the  purchase 
of  advanced  tlreflghtlng  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

HJl.  17311.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid 
for  local  fire  departments  in  the  purchase  of 
firefightlng  suits  and  self-contained  breath- 
ing apparatus;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

HJl.  17312.  A  blU  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  fire  research  and  safety  programs; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Scieace  and  Astronau- 
tics. 
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HJl.  17313.  A  btU  to  establish  a  National 
Ftn  Data  and  Inforamtlon  OlearlngluMiM. 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on 
Selenoe  and  Astronauttoa. 

HJl.  17314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FUumnabls 
Fabrics  Act  to  extand  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  construction  materials  used  In  tha 
interiors  of  homes,  oflioee,  and  other  places 
of  assembly  or  ar.ooin mnrtatlnn ,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  toxloity  stand- 
ards; to  the  Commlttae  on  Xntsrstats  and 
Foreign  Oonunerce. 

HA.  17316.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Haaardous 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of  1W70 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  regulations  providing  for  tha  pUoanl- 
ing  of  certain  vehicles  traam>ortlng  baaanl- 
ous  materials  in  intarastata  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  InterataM  and  Foreign  Oommaroe. 
By  Mr.  VANXK  (for  himself.  Mx.  Baso- 
ukMD,  Mr.  GiTasxa,  and  Mr.  McOusa- 

KST)  : 

HA.  17316.  A  btU  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreemenU  with  respeot  to  any  non- 
market-eoonomy  county  which  denies  to  Its 
citizens  the  right  to  emlgrata  or  which  im- 
poses more  than  nntwlnal  fees  upon  lU  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FDQUA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  736.  Oooourrent  reeolutlon  re- 
questing the  PresldAnt  to  proclaim  the  aso- 
ond  fiUl  week  in  May  of  each  year  aa  "Na- 
tional Art  Weak";  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tiM 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.  Raa.  1187.  Beaolution  deaignatlng  May 
3  as  "Polish  Constitution  Day";  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  oi  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  rescdutioiu  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
HA.  17317.  A  hUl  for  the  relief  of  Roee 
Levine;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FAUNTEOY: 
HA.  17318.  A  hUl  for  the  reUsf  of  Wllmoth 
N.  Myers;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HELST08KI: 
HA.  17219.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Sgytanobelm;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   MAODOMAUO   of   Massachu- 
setts: 
H.E.  17330.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Flora- 
vante  Leo.  his  wife,  Annunclata  Leo,  and 
their  minor  child,  Laurie  Leo;  to  the  Oxn- 
mlttee  on  the  Jtidlctary. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  17331.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  estate 
of  James  J.  Caldwell;  to  the  CXxmnittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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TODAY    AND    TOMORROW    IN    OUR 
EVER    CHANamO    AMERICA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  yrssT  viscimia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  this  second  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  each  of  us  can  look 
back  with  satisfaction  to  some  particular 
piece  of  legislation  that  might  help  some 
individual  or  group  or  class  of  citizens. 


Few  of  us  are  under  the  delusion  that 
all  the  legislation  we  are  involved  in 
will  move  the  world  an  inch  or  chance 
the  course  of  history.  Yet.  when  we  cast 
a  vote,  each  of  us  must  always  be  aware 
that  what  we  do  here  might  have  a  far- 
reachtng  lmpcM;t  on  many  millions  of 
Amnleans,  present  and  future.  One  of 
the  problems  we  face  is  an  attempt  to 
treat  the  United  States  as  a  single  en- 
tity, because  few  persons  can  really  grasp 
the  size,  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
this  Nation  and  its  citzens. 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 


Journal  of  the  Industrial  Designers  So- 
ciety of  America,  written  by  industrial 
design  consultant  Richard  Hollerith, 
contains  some  interesting  statistics, 
rounded  for  comparative  purposes,  which 
tend  to  summarize  the  physical  strengths 
of  America.  Much  of  the  article  is  aimed 
at  showing  the  relationship  of  industrial 
design  in  modem  society.  It  is  the  sum- 
marization of  the  idiyslcal.  material,  and 
categorical  units  of  persons  and  pro- 
fessions that  I  find  most  InirlguiDg.  It 
is  an  att^npt  to  capsullze  a  great  nation 
Into  individual  components. 
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I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
(if  the  article  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  beingr  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
'  ?ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
i  hS  follows : 

iNOUsnuAi.  DuiON  UaA — Today  and 

TOMOKBOW 

(By  mchBTd  Hollwltbi 
We  are  all  famUlor  with  the  trSA.  Ita  slue, 
iind  influence  but  I  would  like  to  take  Just 
u  few  minutes  to  go  over  It  once  more  to  try 
o  ertsblteh  some  of  today's  characteristics 
ihat  are  Important  for  designers  to  under- 
itand. 

The  nSA   U  a   reasonably  lai^  piece   of 

leojraphy,  something  over  3000  mllM  east  to 

rest  and  over  1000  miles  north  to  south.  The 

restem  one-thtrd  of  the  country  la  moun- 

mlnous,  the  middle  one  third  is  flat — and  the 

treadhaaket — and   the  eastern   one  third   a 

( omblnatlon  of  the  two.  Water  bounds  the 

'  J8A  on  the  east  and   west,   halfway   across 

the  nortb,  ▼!•  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 

iJreat  Lakes  and  over  two  thirds  across  the 

I  onth.  A  river  courses  np  the  middle  and  off 

o  the  weat  nearly  cutting  the  UBA  In  two. 

"he  lowest  temperature  of  —tH'T  occurred 

I  ,t  the  highest  point.   14.000  feet,   and  the 

ilghest  temperature  of  19**  occurred  at  the 

owest  point,  380  feet  below  sea  level. 

About  310.000.000  constantly  changing  In- 

llvlduals  are  supported  and  live  on  this  lana. 

jiMt  year  4.000.000  individuals  were  bom  and 

1.000,000  Individuals  died.  There  are  just  over 

00,000,000  females  and  Just  under  100.000.000 

:  nales.  There  are  74,000.000  Individuals  under 

.8.  3.000,000  students  In  college,  and  30.000.- 

I  00  over  98,  If  you  panse  to  think  of  these 

I  Toups  of  Individuals  you  begin  to  see  the 

I  Uverae   needs   there   may  be  and   how  they 

mi  be  changing.  3  000.000  families  live  on 

arms  while  47,000,000  are  non-farm  families, 

23.000.000   individuals  live  In  Metropolitan 

ij-eaa  with   11.000,000  In  the  New  York  area 

ilone.  8,000,000  in  Los  Angeles,  and  7.000.000 

n  Chloaco.  Tbe  popuiatloQ  canter  of  the  UBA 

xas  steadily  moved  from  Washington.  D.C. 

'  rest  to  3t,  Louis  as  mors  and  more  people 

:  lave  fliied  In  the  plains  and  moved  to  the 

:llmat«  of  the  West  coast. 

These  310.000,000  Individuals  have  various 
orma  of  mobility.  The  country  Is  tied  to- 
i;ether  by  3,700,000  miles  of  highway  and 
)rldgee  with  7S.0O0  miles  being  added  each 
ear.  While  9.000,000  new  cars  were  being 
>ought  8.000.000  were  being  junked  with 
kbout  84.000.000  cars  serving  the  210.000,000 
n  every  way  they  can  And  to  use  them. 

There  are  60.000.000  homes  with  housing 
!  ;tarts  running  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2.000,000 
inlts  this  past  year  36,000.000  Individuals 
<:hanged  their  addresses  last  year  with  the 
average  Individual's  move  in  the  city  oc- 
lurrlng  every  four  years.  Visualize  for  a 
noment  the  Impact  this  has  on  the  individ- 
lal.  hla  attitudes,  his  relationships  and  his 
;ommunlty,  and  how  this  can  Influence  the 
leslgn  problems. 

The  USA  individual  has  Immense  com- 
:nunlcatlon  mobility — namely  the  single 
argest  area  in  the  world  with  a  common 
anguage  throughout.  He  Is  Interconnected 
vlth  well  over  100.000.000  telephones  moet 
)f  which  have  direct  dialing  to  anywhere 
n  the  country  Over  60,000,000  radios.  60,- 
•00.000  BW  TVs  and  22,000,000  color  TVs 
lerve  to  keep  him  laformsd  on  events,  prod- 
ucts and  aervloss.  Orsr  36.000  or  nearly  100/ 
lay.  new  book  titles  and  editions  wsre  pub- 
isbsd  last  year.  A  survey  of  13  prominent 
>«opls  requesting  the  ten  best  books  read 
n  the  previously  year  named  113  out  of  a 
KDSslble  130  dlflerent  titles  Indicating  great 
llverslty  In  mental  Intake.  The  government 
iilone  Issue*  over  100,000  reports,  and  460,000 
iirtldea,  books,  etc.  In  one  yssr 

.\  very  Uitersetlng  and  unique  form  of  mo- 

.^ll9ilKXXlXlAJJ  U»UijiVib<U  (Miti 
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blUty  shows  up  as  money  mobility.  60U)OO,- 
000  Individuals  hold  and  use  credit  cards 
which  simply  means  that  money  does  not 
have  to  be  carried  in  sufllclent  quantities  to 
make  purcbasss. 

Again  look  at  the  various  forms  of  mobil- 
ity and  try  to  visual iise  the  Impact  this  has 
on  the  over  300.000.000  Individuals,  their 
wants  and  their  needs,  and  the  continual 
changing  Inputs  they  are  influenced  by. 

80,000,000  are  employed,  1,000,000  more 
than  last  year,  while  unemployment  Is  now 
about  5.000,000.  One  half  of  tbe  unemployed 
are  married  and  there  are  15,000.000  working 
females.  How  does  this  break  down  Into 
areas  of  employment?  46,000,000  are  In  In- 
dustry, 12,000.000  In  government  (Federal  3 
million;  State  9  mllUon)  and  11,000,000  In 
the  asrvlce  industry.  There  are  the  same 
number  of  men  in  the  military  as  there  are 
farmers  and  this  is  at  the  3,500,000  level. 

While  slightly  over  200,000  businesses  failed 
last  year,  276,000  were  formed  and  there  were 
11.500.000  who  were  employers.  The  average 
factory  wage  rate  is  t3.55/hour  and  this  is 
spsnt  as  follows : 

Food,  23.3%:  Housing,  14.4%;  Housing  Op- 
eration, 14.3%;  Transportation,  12.0%; 
Clothing.  10.3%:  and  leaves  26%  as  dispos- 
able Income. 

Out  of  the  80,000,000  employed  individuals. 
10.000  are  Industrial  Designers.  The  people 
he  works  with  number  215.000  mechanical 
engineers  and  230,000  electronic  engineers. 
There  are  34.000  architects.  15,000  interior 
decorators,  8.500  landscape  architects  and 
7.000  urban  planners  for  a  total  of  64.500 
who  work  together  with  180.000  civil  engi- 
neers. In  other  words  out  of  the  80.000.000 
working  Individuals  there  are  74,500  de- 
signers. 

How  does  this  compare  with  other  profes- 
sions and  activities  in  the  USA?  Designers 
are  a  small  group  as  you  will  see. 

500.000  accountants:  270.000  lawyers;  295.- 
000  doctors;  100,000  dentists;  24.000  veter- 
inarians; 10,000  economists;  50.000  commer- 
cial artists;  and  660.000  nurses. 

"In  the  future  products  will  be  taken  as 
only  one  element  In  a  service  system  and 
designers  will  find  it  necessary  to  Join  multi- 
disciplinary  organizations  which  transcend 
familial  alliances." 

The  "unit"  or  product  will  increasingly  be 
thought  of  as  a  continuing  problem  through- 
out its  full  life  from  conoeption  until  It 
ceases  to  be  useful  and  Ln  relation  to  the  im- 
pacts it  has  on  the  changing  environments 
within  which  it  operates. 

It  will  become  natural  to  look  at  the  prod- 
uct within  the  system  In  which  It  Is  em- 
bedded to  seek  out  the  missing  Ingredients 
or  sub-systems,  all  based  on  a  more  dellb- 
••rate  effort  keyed  to  system  approttches  In- 
stead of  random  Inventions. 

"We  have  grown  up  with  the  Idea  that 
psisonal  security  was  baaed  on  stability, 
roots,  consistency  and  familiarity  but 
changes  are  coming  faster  and  faster  and 
the  only  people  to  live  successfully  In  to- 
morrow's world  are  those  who  oan  aooept 
and  enjoy  temporary  systems." 

The  Induffxlal  Designer  is  well  qualified 
to  handle  this  new  way  of  designing  because 
his  breadth  of  attitude  In  arriving  at  a  flnal 
solution  is  user  orientsid — and  be  will  more 
and  more  be  moving  into  the  overall  plan- 
ning activity  because  of  his  education  and 
Inclination  to  handle  this  sort  of  complex 
socially  oriented  physical  product  planning. 

"The  strength  of  the  discipline  of  Indus- 
trial Design  lies  in  Its  amorpfaic  nature" — 
"its  ability  to  define  itself  in  relationship 
to  the  immediate  Job  to  be  accomplished" 
and  Its  ability  to  address  Itself  to  the  point 
of  view  of  the  buyer-user  as  an  Individual, 
and  to  draw  from  what  Is  available  In  tech- 
nology to  answer  the  problem.  Industrliri 
Design  Is  a  verb  not  a  nouiu:^    ,,1:. 
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ITEM  VETO  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  A  RADICAL  DE- 
PARTURE 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TEKNTSSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post,  this  morning,  car- 
ried an  editorial  entitled  "An  Unaccept- 
able Compromise  on  Spending'/  and  the 
Monday  Evening  Star  carried  a  similar 
story  written  by  Richard  Wilson  entitled 
"Spending  Power  Shift — a  Radical  De- 
parture." 

Many  Members  and  others  are  con- 
cerned about  the  proposed  expenditure 
celling  which  many  envision  as  a  line 
item  veto  and  unconstitutional,  allow- 
ing the  administration  to  pick  and 
choose  at  will  the  funding  of  pet  projects, 
while  denying  others  and  thus  constitut- 
ing an  erosion  of  power  from  the  con- 
gressional branch  to  the  executive 
branch. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  in  this  subject.  I 
place  the  editorial  from  the  Post  ajid  the 
article  by  Mr.  Wilson.  wWch  appeared  in 
the  Star,  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 

Al»    UNAOCEPTASIJC  COMPROIUSE   ON   Spindino 

Since  President  Nixon's  proposed  spending 
oeUlng  is  wrong  in  principle,  it  follows  that 
the  conference  committee's  compromise  is 
•also  wrong.  That  compromise  contains 
enough  of  the  original  language  to  derange 
fundamentally  the  constitutional  balance  of 
powers.  The  celling,  in  principle,  authorizes 
the  President  to  cut  whatever  he  chooses, 
without  regard  to  any  existing  laws,  to  hold 
expenditures  this  year  down  to  1250  billion. 
That  would  mean  cutting  $7  billion  In  the 
eight  months  remaining  In  this  fiscal  year. 
Even  in  Its  oompromlse  form  the  celling 
would  permit,  and  In  fact  would  require,  a 
vast  new  centralization  of  fiscal  power  In 
the  White  House. 

The  House  was  panicked  into  passing  the 
celling  In  its  original.  200-proof  version  orig- 
inally demanded  by  the  President.  On  Fri- 
day night  the  Senate,  demonstrating  good 
sense  as  well  as  fortitude,  watered  the  lan- 
guage down:  the  Senate  version  will  not  do 
the  country  any  good,  but  it  Is  at  least  lim- 
ited in  the  harm  that  it  can  Inflict.  On  Sat- 
urday night  the  conference  met  and  the  re- 
suiting  oompromlse  tests  at  about  140  proof, 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  portending  an 
evil  headache  and  a  bilious  stomach  on  the 
morning  after  election  day. 

The  House  Is  very  likely  to  pass  the  com- 
promise as  aafiUy.as  it  passed  the  original  cell- 
ing. For  those  who  regard  it  as  a  menace,  the 
only  hope  must  now  He  with  the  Senate.  It  is 
Important  to  observe  that  the  majority  be- 
hind the  Senate  version  is  not  composed 
n^vely  of  Democrats  routinely  Jousting  with 
Mr.  Nixon,  or  with  fiscal  liberals  who  disap- 
prove of  Mr.  Nixon's  budgets.  The  leadership 
for  the  Senate  version  (as  well  as  many  of 
the  votes  that  passed  it)  comes  from  consti- 
tutional conservatives  who  are  looking  be- 
yond the  present  Section  campaign,  and 
beyond  the  current  argument  over  money,  to 
the  fundamental  issue  of  the  structure  of  the 
American  government.  A  vote  for  the  celling 
in  the  oompromlBe  form,  is  a  vote  for  a  his- 
toric shift  at  authority  from  Congress  to  the 
White  House, 

Mr.  Nixon  has  sedulously  avoided  speclfy- 
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Ing  those  fsdsrsl  rssponslbUltles  that  hs 
would  cut  under  the  celling.  His  reason  U 
obvious;  hs  does  not  wish  to  arouse  tbs 
people  who  suppoR,  those  responslblUtlss. 
Even  the  Ssnats  verslcn,  not  to  mention  the 
compromise,  attemipts  tc  reassure  the  coun- 
try by  including  long  lists  of  the  federal  pro- 
grams that  would  not  be  subject  to  cuts. 
But  there  Is  no  great  mystery  where  the  tar- 
gets would  lie.  The  $260  billion  ceUlng  would, 
in  fact,  give  the  t  resident  rriativriy  little 
djgcretion.  Sen* tor  Bennett  of  Utah,  the  ad- 
ministration's floor  manager,  observed  at  one 
point  that,  out  of  the  $246  billion  i.n  the 
original  budget  that  Mr.  Nixon  presented 
last  winter,  some  $174  billion  U  daaslfied 
'as either  uncontrollable  or  relatively  uncon- 
trollable." Of  the  remainder.  $66  billion  is  In 
the  defense  budget.  That  Isavss  programs 
amounting  to  only  perhaps  $17  billion  a  year, 
out  of  which  to  cut  $7  billion  in  eight 
months. 

It  would  be  a  great  deal  simpler,  as  well  as 
more  honest,  for  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  list  the  programs  that  win  be  cut 
rather  than  those  that  wlU  not.  The  cuts  will 
chiefly  come,  clearly,  In  the  fl^ds  of  educa- 
tion, housing,  urban  developmsnt,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  th^  remnants  of  tbe 
war  against  poverty. 

Mr.  Nixon's  budget  carried  a  $36  Mlllon 
deficit  when  he  presented  it  las*  January. 
The  largest  Increases  have  resulted  from  ad- 
ministration action,  or  from  legislation  that 
Mr.  Nixon  signed.  The  present  sltuaUon  has 
been  clearly  predictable  ever  aioc«  last  win- 
ter. Tbe  accusation  that  Congreee  created 
It  is  fslse.  If  Mr.  Nixon  took  no  action  for 
the  first  half  at  this  year  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
he  Is  in  a  poor  position  now  to  ask  for  a  heavy 
transfM-  of  congressional  power  under  emer- 
gency conditions.  Any  senator  who  votes 
now  for  the  celling  cojnproxnlse  wlU  have 
Uttle  right,  in  other  y««is.  under  other  Presi- 
dents, to  complain  of  the  decline  of  the 
authority  of  Congrees. 

Spbndino  Povina  Shut — A  Radicai, 

DXPABTOWC 

(By  Richard  WUson) 

The  temptation  to  exaggerate  runs  strong 
in  examining  the  $250  billion  spending  cell- 
ing which  Congrees  apparently  will  grant 
President  Nixon  power  to  impose.  But  It  Is 
potentially  the  most  Important  new  legisla- 
tive proposal  in  this  session  of  Congress  and 
perhaps  during  the  whole  life  of  the  Nixon 
first  term. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  limit, 
curb,  revise  or  perhaps  entirely  eliminate 
spending  programs  adopted  by  Congress  to 
keep  within  a  $260  billion  spending  celling. 

That  means  President  Nixon,  assuming  his 
re-election,  vrould  go  Into  his  second  term 
with  recognized  powers  and  under  mandate 
to  reverse  Congress  and  suspend  tbe  expend- 
itures of  many  billions  of  dollars  already 
appropriated.  Estimates  of  how  much  this 
would  Involve  run  from  $7  to  $15  billions. 
Opponents  claim  the  entire  brunt  of  budget 
cuts  would  come  from  the  $76  billion  allotted 
to  programs  for  education,  health,  environ- 
mental protection,  manpower  training  and 
other  "socially  desirable"  projects. 

A  grant  of  power  on  this  scale  is  a  radical 
departure  from  basic  understandings  of  bow 
the  government  operates.  'While  it  is  true  that 
presidential  authority  to  reserve  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  exists  and  has  been  exercised, 
there  never  before  has  been  suoh  a  direct 
recognition  of  a  nonreversible  presidential 
veto  on  congressional  spending  powers. 

This  expansion  of  the  presidential  author- 
ity, taken  together  with  all  the  other  powers 
which  have  flowed  to  the  presidency  in  recent 
years,  could  mak»  President  Nixon  tfaft 
strongest  chief  executive  in  history. 

Nixon  asked  for  this  authority  and  he  wlU 
get  it.  If  the  Senate  now  acts  favorably.  In 
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largs  part  through  tbs  good  ofllces  of  ths 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mittss.  Rep.  WQbur  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Said  Mills  In  the  closing  minutes  of  dsbats 
in  the  House:  "...  The  political  power  of  this 
worries  ms  greatly.  If  we  abdicate  here  any 
willingness  to  Join  in  controlling  spending 
and  thereby  reducing  iDflatlonary  pressures. 
all  In  the  world  that  the  Presldsnt  has  to  do 
is  go  before  tbe  American  people  on  TV  and 
ask  for  a  Congrees  as  a  result  of  the  vote  oa 
Nov.  7.  a  Congress  that  will  cooperate  with 
him  In  getting  centred  of  spending  and  In 
doing  something  about  inflation. 

"I  tell  you — you  are  playing  with  your  own 
political  lives  and  destinies. . . 

The  House  passed  the  spending  limit,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  endorsed  the  prt^ 
ptoaal  and  the  Senate  finally  held  the  key  on 
wtMtbsr  or  not  there  would  be  limitations  oa 
this  tuiusuai  grant  of  authority. 

The  scene  was  rather  pathetic  in  the  House. 
Congressman  after  congressman  rose  to  wring 
his  hands  over  Congress'  uncontrollable  will 
to  spend  which  could  only  be  overcome  by  a 
stern  president.  Others  said  the  haUowsd 
Constitution  was  bslng  torn  to  shreds  as 
Congress  abdicated  its  power  of  the  purse  to 
an  aU  powerful  presldsncy.  And  there  were 
those  ready  to  shsd  tsars  over  Mills'  wlUlng- 
nsss  to  surrender  congressional  prerogatives 
to  a  presidency  already  regardsd  as  too 
strong. 

Mills,  the  past  symbol  of  conservatism, 
jealous  guardian  of  congressional  rights,  was 
giving  in  to  the  political  power  of  the  'White 
Hovise.  But  for  how  long? 

There  are  those  who  say  Congress  will 
snatch  back  Its  authority  at  the  first  good 
opportunity  after  tbe  election.  In  any  case, 
the  spending  limit  would,  if  finally  adopted, 
apply  only  for  one  year. 

But  snatching  back  this  authority  will  be 
hard  to  do,  once  the  principle  has  been  estab- 
lished that  Congress  cannot  control  itself  In 
the  wlUy-nllly  voting  of  new  spending  pro- 
grams 'With  no  advance  calculation  of  how 
they  wUl  totally  add  up. 

In  that  one  year,  termed  an  "experiment" 
by  one  member  of  Congress,  the  President 
could  shift  funds  from  one  project  to  another. 
Hs  could  bring  some  programs  he  deemed  in- 
effective to  a  virtual  halt.  If  he  wsre  all-wise 
he  could  make  work  programs  Congress 
knows  are  badly  administered,  wasteful  and 
off  the  mark  but  so  politically  entrenched 
that  Congress  has  lost  Its  power  over  them. 

The  damage  to  the  Constitution.  If  any,  la 
probably  not  so  great  that  It  cannot  be  risked 
in  ths  Interest  of  seeing  if  a  president  of  the 
United  States  can  bring  spending  under  some 
semblance  of  control.  The  incumbent  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  able  to  do  so  but  has  built 
up  some  of  the  biggest  deficits  In  history  with 
the  aid  of  an  uneontroUable  Congress.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  If  he 
now  thinks  he  has  found  a  way  to  kick  the 
habit,  let  him  try. 
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the  v«r>  age  at  wMeh  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Members  who  have  spent 
their  entire  lives  here 

I  Wish  for  Congressman  Otimv  good 
health,   happiness,   and   success   in   hi*' 
future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  H.  ORIPPIN 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMIIXAN 

or  socnm  CAsotjifA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VEB 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 

to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues from  Mississippi  in  paying  hcmoj* 
to  Hen.  CflARLss  QRirriN  who  h»£  served 
on  Capitol  Hin  as  an  assistant  to  Hon. 
John  Bell  Williams  and  later  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress?  I  sincerely  regret  to  see 
CozuTessman  Orittin  leave  as  he  Is  at 


INinATrVE     OF     PRIVATE     INDUS- 
TRY    IN     REVITALIZINa     URBAHt 
AREAS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PKMNSTXVAKIA  , 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STTATB^,, 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
condition  of  our  Nation's  cities  as  places 
In  which  to  live  and  do  business  is  a  mat- 
ter oif  serious  concern  to  the  Members  of 
this  body.  For  that  reason,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguee 
a  prl'vate  program  currently  operating  in 
Philadelphia  to  revitalize  a  part  of  tliat 
city.  The  Allegheny  West  Community 
Dwnelopment  Project,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Qreater  Philadelphia  Poun-  ' 
dation.  the  nonprofit  afllllate  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, began  4  years  ago  when  Tasty 
Baking  Co.,  committed  its  own  resources 
to  improve  conditions  within  the  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  adjacent  to  its 
North  Philadelphia  headquarters. 

Tbe  particular  area  was  not  in  poor 
enough  condition  to  qualify  for  Federal 
or  State  aid  so  the  company  decided  It 
shouM  take  the  active  role  In  working 
with  residents  who  live  no&rby  to  stop 
the  beginning  signs  of  deterioration.  The 
president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Kaiser,  met  •with  community  residents 
and  leaders  to  develop  programs  which, 
working  through  the  residents  them- 
selves, supply  day-to-day  resources  to 
help  the  23.000  people  living  in  6,300 
households  improve  their  living  condi- 
tion. 

The  money  to  hire  a  full-time  project ' 
director  and  a  technical  advisor  to  work 
with  the  community  was  supplied  by 
Tasty  Baking  Co.  The  project  director,' 
a  lawyer,  incorporated  two  existing  civic 
associations,  encouraged  the  formation 
of  at  least  four  nelgborhood  improve- 
ment associations  and  givee  help  to  more 
than  50-block  groups  in  Allegheny  West 
so  that  area  residents  can  solve  their  own 
problems  and  develop  a  sense  of  com- 
munity pride  through  self  help;  28  of 
these  blocks  have  neighborhood  scouting 
units  with  more  than  325  boys  whtvse 
uniforms  are  furnished  by  the  Allegheny 
West  program. 

The  technical  advisor,  a  former  build- 
er and  architectural  Instructor,  encour- 
ages families  who  are  buying  homes  to 
maintain  and  Improve  their  properties. 
He  has  arranged  for  discounts  to  area 
residents  for  certain  common  bulldliig 
materials  and  also  gives  personal  advice 
to  home  buyers,  from  choosing  contrac- 
tors and  proper  pricing  to  actual  do-it<«, 
yourself  hom«  improvements. 

The  Greater  Philadelphia  Foundation 
also  acquires  vandalized  shell"  prop- 
erties and  rehabilitates  them  according 
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to  today's  living  standards  into  single - 
family  dwellings.  Mortgage  money  is 
made  available  by  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  so  residents  can  move  into 
the  refurbished  properties  and  own  them. 

The  project  goes  beyond  physical  Im- 
provements and  Includes  opportunities 
for  better  education — a  community  Mon- 
tessori  School  for  40  neighborhood  pre- 
school children  is  now  in  its  second  year, 
mc»«  employment — permanent  jobs  are 
found  for  adults  in  local  industry  and 
teenagers  work  at  Tasty  Baking  part 
time  during  the  summer  months:  recrea- 
tion— playgrounds  and  parks  are  refur- 
bished with  city  help :  legal  aid,  and  per- 
sonal counseling. 

After  these  programs  were  operating 
for  2  years,  Tasty  Baking's  president 
asked  other  local  industries  to  partici- 
pate on  the  theory  that  this  community 
service  is  part  of  doing  business.  Every 
business  benefits  from  working  with  res- 
idents of  the  local  commimlty  to  improve 
the  environment  ol  the  neighborhood  in 
which  both  have  a  stake.  Just  as  all  resi- 
dents are  encoursiged  to  become  involved 
In  improving  their  community,  all  busi- 
nesses with  facilities  in  the  area  have 
been  invited  to  help  by  participating  in 
the  project.  Tastykake  has  recently  been 
joined  in  this  privately  sponsored  re- 
newal effort  by  the  following  companies : 

The  Budd  Co.;  Caasidy  Richlar,  Inc.; 
Container  Corp.  of  America;  Morris 
Wheeler  and  Co..  Pwin  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturing  Co.;  The  Pep  Boys — 
Branny,  Moe  and  Jack;  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.;  Philadelphia  National 
Bank;  Rosenau  Brothers,  Inc.;  Sears, 
Roebuck  k  Co.;  and  Steel  Heddle  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Tasty  Baking  Co.  has  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  civic  merit  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Community  Affairs 
recognizing  its  great  leadership  in  orga- 
nizing the  Allegheny  West  Project  with 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  Foundation  as 
an  original  concept  in  community  ac- 
tion— that  of  holding  a  commimlty  as  it 
is  and  preventing  it  from  slipping  Into  a 
ghetto-like  area." 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  these  busi- 
nesses to  improve  their  neighborhoods 
and  uplift  living  conditions  for  the  peo- 
ple in  their  community  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  is  certainly  a  fine  example 
of  the  very  positive  role  which  the  pri- 
vate initiative  of  business  can  play  in 
helping  to  solve  both  the  physical  and 
social  problems  which  confront  many  of 
our  inner -city  areas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  JONAS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8BNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  p«iylng  tribute  to  Crarlh  Jonas 
of  North  Carolina.  His  service  here  in 
these  legislative  halls  has  been  outstand- 
ing. I  have  tremendous  admiration  and 
respect  for  Crailix  Joitas.  He  has  stood 
like  a  stone  wall  in  support  of  his  down- 
to-earth  views  about  the  Federal  Oov- 
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emment  and  about  how  best  to  preserve 
our  great  traditions. 

Charlie  Jonas  has  not  been  able  to 
stop  the  tide  toward  less  restraint  and 
less  discipline  in  our  Oovemment,  but 
his  contributions  have  been  tremendous. 
He  has  not  been  unaware  of  the  need  to 
take  the  short  view;  but  he  has  never 
forgotten  that,  if  we  do  not  take  the  long 
view,  we  jeopardize  the  future  of  our 
coimtry. 

It  was  fortunate  for  North  Carolina 
and  the  country  that  Charlik  was  select- 
ed to  serve  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  largest  committee  in 
the  House  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
important  one.  His  work  on  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  years  has  been  of 
the  highest  quality.  He  has  been  thor- 
ough in  his  work  and  has  insisted  upon 
the  facts.  He  has  provided  leadership 
and  guidance;  and  he  has  been  instru- 
mental, in  his  congressional  service,  in 
saving  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

Charlo!  Jonas.  I  salute  you  as  a  man 
who  has  made  an  indelible  mark  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  a  man 
whose  friendship  I  shall  always  treasxire. 


RODNEY  J.  DIRIDON 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  a  constituent  and  my 
personal  friend,  Rodney  J.  Dlrldon,  who 
was  chosen  one  of  the  five  outstanding 
young  men  by  the  California  Jaycees 
earlier  this  year.  He  has  recently  been 
further  honored  by  his  nomination  to 
be  considered  for  selection  as  one  of  the 
ten  outstanding  yoimg  men  in  the 
United  States.  A  participant  in  a  broad 
cross  section  of  community  activities. 
Rod  has  contributed  thousands  of  hours 
of  effective  leadership  to  civic,  religious, 
service,  health,  and  professional  activi- 
ties at  the  city,  State,  and  National  levels. 

He  has  been  particularly  effective  with 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  As 
founding  chairman  of  the  Alcoholism 
Council  of  Santa  Clsira  County,  he  com- 
bined the  efforts  of  seven  groups  into  a 
unified  body  that  is  now  funded  by  a 
$100,000  Federal  grant  and  is  recognized 
as  the  single  agency  for  alcoholism  pro- 
graming in  the  Santa  Clara  area.  His 
work  as  chairman  of  the  methadone 
council  has  lead  to  its  expansion  from 
a  small,  one-clinic  program  to  a  county- 
wide,  flve-clinlc,  comprehensive  mental 
health  effort  treating  over  800  hard-core 
addicts.  In  addition,  under  his  guidance 
the  San  Jose  Citizens  Community  Im- 
provement Committee  grew  from  a  do- 
nothing  group  to  a  27-delegate  cross 
section  of  San  Jose  life,  recognized  by 
the  city  and  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  as  the  olS- 
cial  grant  review  and  tulvdsory  authority 
for  the  metropolitan  area. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  developed 
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one  of  the  most  successful  market  re- 
search firms  in  California,  becoming  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  ad- 
vising the  Gtovemor  and  lecturing  to 
universities  all  aroimd  the  State.  Not  the 
least  of  his  many  accomplishments  is 
his  responsibility  for  raising  almost 
$400,000  for  health,  youth,  cultural,  and 
civic  activities.  In  sum,  his  influence  will 
have  a  vital  effect  for  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE    TO     BILL    COLMER    AND 
CHARLES  QRIPPIN 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MJCssissiPPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  in  this  tribute  today  to 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentatives Bill  Colmiir  and  Charles 
Griffin,  who  have  chosen  to  retire  from 
service  in  the  Congress. 

Bill  Coijcer  is  completing  40  years  of 
service  in  this  bodj"  to  his  district.  State 
and  to  the  Nation.  He  not  only  has  served 
longer  than  any  other  Member  in  the 
history  of  Mississippi,  but  is  third  in 
seniority  among  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  longevity  speaks  for  itself  as 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
electorate  of  his  district  and  the  great 
State  of  Mississippi.  It  would  require  a 
lengthy  book  to  record  his  distinguished 
and  valuable  service. 

The  dean  of  our  delegation.  Bill  Col- 
MER,  has  not  only  been  my  good  friend: 
he  has  been  an  inspiration  and  confidant 
to  me.  His  spirit,  his  dedication,  his  wide 
and  expert  knowledge,  his  courage  and 
understanding,  his  hiunble  and  kind 
manner  and  his  impeccable  integrity  and 
strength — all  have  been  a  pillar  of  in- 
spiration to  me.  Bill's  service  here  has 
spread  a  record  upon  the  history  books  of 
which  our  State  Emd  Nation  can  be  Justly 
proud. 

Bill  has  truly  earned  a  respite.  It  is 
my  hope  that  he  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Ruth,  will  have  a  long,  peaceful  and  en- 
joyable retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  distinguished 
and  valuable  Member.  Charlxs  Griffin, 
is  also  retiring.  Charlie,  young,  aiergetic 
and  unusually  capable,  has  already  re- 
corded an  incredible  25  years  of  congres- 
sional service,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  in  the  capacity  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  former  Congressman  John 
Bell  Williams.  I  recall  so  well  when  he 
began  his  service  with  John  Bell.  Upon 
meeting  him  it  was  instantcmeously  ob- 
vious that  he  was  a  yoimg  man  with  Etbil- 
ity,  dedication  and  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish. And  accomcdish,  he  did. 

Charlie's  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been 
highly  effective.  He  dedicated  himself  to 
serving  his  district  and  State.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  he  could  have  looked 
to  many,  many  long  years  of  service  here 
because  his  outstanding  abilities,  dedi- 
cation and  knowledge  are  recognized  by 
his  constituents,  whom  he  served  so  w^. 
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But  for  his  own  personal  reasons  Charlie 
made  a  choice  which  will  bring  his  serv- 
ice here  to  a  close,  a  choioe  which  I 
know  was  difBcult  for  him.  But  then, 
Charlie  came  up  the  hard  way  and  has 
demonstrated  that  he  can  make  deci- 
sions, the  rliSit  decisions. 

I  have  not  only  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  this  outstanding  young 
man,  but  have  had  his  friendship,  some- 
thing of  which  I  am  proud.  Chaelie  has 
many,  many  years  anead  of  him.  Tliey 
will  be  productive  years — that  Is  the  way 
CHARLIE  Is.  Even  at  his  yoimg  age  he  has 
woiked  hard  and  long.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
period  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment.  I 
hope  that  he  and  his  charming  and 
beautiful  wife,  Angle,  will  have  every 
happiness  In  future  years. 

!ilr.  Speaker,  fortunately  for  me  these 
two  good  frl«ids  and  colleagues  will  be 
returning  to  Mississippi  as  I,  myself,  am. 
Therefore,  I  am  looking  forward  to  our 
paths  crossing  frequently  in  future  years 
as  Bill,  Charlie  and  I  return  to  oiu: 
great  and  beautiful  native  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 


THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT  FAMILY 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 
Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
October  15,  1972  the  Moimt  Pleasant 
Civic-Social  Club  sponsored  a  civic  trib- 
ute to  two  of  Cleveland's  most  cherished 
citizens.  Samuel  and  NcwMni  Wilcox  of 
Cleveland  were  honored  as  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Family  of  the  Ye«u-. 

Spearheading  this  tribute,  where  sev- 
eral hvmdred  Clevelonders  gathered, 
were  Councilman  William  Franklin,  Ms. 
Evelyn  Logan  and  Ms.  Louise  Klrby,  who 
were  co-chsdrmen,  and  their  committee. 
We  gathered  on  this  occasion  in  recog- 
nition of  this  outstanding  couple  and 
their  devotion  to  community  service  and 
civic  leadership.  Our  city  is  a  better  place 
to  live  today  because  of  this  family  and 
its  devotion  to  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  I  would  like  for  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  know  about  this  family  and 
why  we  in  ClevelaJid  chose  to  honor  them 
as  the  Mount  Pleasant  Family  of  the 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Wilcox,  for 
more  than  25  years,  have  been  active  in 
the  Moimt  Pleasant  community.  Mrs.  Na- 
omi G.  Wilcox  has  lived  in  Cleveland  for 
over  50  years.  She  is  a  graduate  o(  the 
Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work.  Mrs.  Wil- 
cox was  president  of  the  10th  Ward 
Democratic  Club  for  10  years.  She  was 
elected  precinct  commltteewoman  in 
1947,  and  has  been  elected  repeatedly 
since.  She  worked  with  Cari  B.  SMm  as 
campaign  manager  for  Lowell  A.  Hecuy, 
who  ran  and  vras  successfully  elected 
councilman  of  ward  10  in  1968.  Mrs.  Wil- 
cox was  elected  ward  leader  in  1959,  and 
served  In  that  capacity  throughout 
Ooundlman  Henry's  term  in  oiBce. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Heart  and  Cancer  Fund  Drive  in  the 
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Mount  Pleasant  community  for  many 
years,  of  which  she  received  citations  for 
her  dUigent  service.  Under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  B^ng  during  the 
year  of  1967,  Mrs.  Wilcox  headed  the 
votw  registration  drive  for  the  SCLC. 
Headquarters  for  the  drive  was  at  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Methodist  Church. 

For  6  years,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
county  child  welfare  board,  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Housing  Development  Foimda- 
tion,  and  vice  president  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Women's  Democrat  Organiza- 
tion. She  is  presently  serving  as  board 
member  of  the  following  organizations: 
The  Greater  Cleveland  Neighborhood 
Council,  the  Eliza  Bryant  Home  for  the 
Aged,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Pleasant  Gate  Business  Association. 
Mount  Pleasant  Service  Center,  and 
Mount  Pleasant  community  representa- 
tive for  the  Cleveland  Urban  League. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  are  members  of 
St.  John's  AME  Church.  Mr.  Wilcox  is 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  adult  de- 
partment of  the  Simday  school,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Maccabeus  class.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  11, 
Prince  Hall  Affiliate.  Mr.  Wilcox  holds 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Civic  and  Social  Club.  Mr. 
Wilcox  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
lOth  Ward  Democratic  Club  for  a  period 
of  10  years.  ^      ^^ 

Mrs.  Wilcox  served  as  pianist  for  the 
church  for  several  years.  Presently,  Mrs. 
Wilcox  Is  president  of  St.  John's  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union.  Dorcas  Sunday 
school  class  and  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  yoimg  adult  department. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  was  campaign  manager 
for  Covmcilman  William  Franklin  during 
his  successful  campaign  for  councilman 
of  ward  10.  Presently,  Mrs.  Wilcox  is  lady 
ward  leader  of  ward  10,  and  was  recently 
elected  State  central  commltteewoman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  are  both  holding 
ofBce  in  the  East  132d  Street  Club,  and 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Civic-Social  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  you  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Wilcox. 
I  am  proud  to  represent  two  constituents 
who  have  done  so  mvch  for  so  many. 
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HON.  JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN 


FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972— BY 
CONGRESSMAN  RAY  ROBERTS— 
S.  4018 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTVES 
Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  4018,  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  listing  projects  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Appalachian  water  re- 
sources section,  the  project  for  Curry 
Creek  was  inadvwtently  omitted.  This 
project  WM  anxmg  those  included  in  the 
Secretary's  report  and  is  authorized  by 
section  I  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1972. 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OXLABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  and  other  col- 
leagues in  the  words  of  tribute  they  have 
paid  to  my  friend,  John  McMillan. 
JoHK's  departure  is  an  occasion  for  per-  • 
sonal  regret  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
John  has  had  one  of  the  longest  records 
of  public  service  in  the  historj'  of  this 
body  or  of  the  coimtry.  He  has  served  as 
staff  member  and  Congressman  for  a 
combined  total  of  44  years.  He  has  served 
on  two  great  committees  of  the  House — 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee. I  doubt  one  could  approximate  two 
more  difficult  legislative  problems  than 
the  problems  of  farmers  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
softer  man,  a  man  with  a  lesser  sense  of 
responsibility,  might  have  taken  the  easy 
way  out  and  simply  looked  for  another 

assignment.  

I  myself  served  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  manj'  years.  I  know  that 
the  problems  of  farmers  have  been  harsh 
and  difficult  of  solution.  John  McMillan 
represented  the  PeeDee  District,  so  called 
from  the  river  that  winds  its  way  through 
the  coastal  lowlands  of  his  State.  Its 
No.  1  crop  is  tobacco  smd  it  has  taken 
all  of  JOHN  McMillan  s  power  on  the 
committee  to  represent  the  needs  of  his 
constituency  in  a  time  when  tobacco 
growers  have  faced  some  of  their  tough- 
est challenges.  As  the  second- ranking 
member  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  will  dispute  me 
wh«i  I  say  that  John  McMillan  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  representing  the 
interests  which  represent  the  main  eco- 
nomic base  in  his  district. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee is  demanding  beyond  question. 
It  would  be  a  hard  job  for  any  chairn\an. 
no  matter  what  his  poUtical  or  philo- 
sophical bias  happened  to  be.  The  eco- 
nomic and  political  status  of  the  District 
has  been  in  a  state  of  flux  many  years. 
Complex  problems  have  cropped  up  at 
every  hand.  It  would  have  taken  a  Solo- 
mon to  have  produced  solutions  to  all  of 
them.  John  McMillan  has  given  the  bus- 
iness of  the  District  his  best  efforts  for 
many  years.  Many  have  not  agreed  with 
his  Judgment,  many  have  opposed  him. 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  doubts  that 
he  has  acted  in  good  conscience  and 
taken  his  duties  seriously. 

As  a  representative  of  rural  America 
and  also  the  legislative  overseer  of  a  part 
of  America  which  has  had  to  bring  many 
of  its  day-to-day  administrative  respon- 
sibilities to  Congress.  John  McMillaii 
can  conclude  his  career  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  has  carried  great  burdens 
and  has  tried  to  act  constructively  in 
two  most  demanding  legislative  sireat. 
He  has  been  a  devoted  and  conscientious 
Congressman.  He  Is  a  great  American 
and  his  service  will  long  be  remembered 
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In  this  HouB«.  As  the  Representative  of  a 
great  State,  the  State  it  not  the  district 
In  which  my  wife  was  bom,  both  Mary 
and  I  Join  In  wishing  Jokn  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Margaret,  a  happy  and  fruitful 
future.  The  McMillans  will  always  have 
a  place  in  our  regard  and  affection  and 
in  those  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 


LET  THEM  EAT  BOMBS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKET,  JR. 

or  cALJrcuunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPaESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
June  of  1970,  there  has  been  debate  In 
this  Chamber  over  whether  or  not  It  has 
been  an  American  practice  to  bomb  and 
destroy  the  vtllagea  of  Laos. 

Additional  evidence  on  the  subject 
was  presented  In  an  eyewitness  accoimt 
by  John  Everlngham  appearing  In  this 
month's  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Monthly.  The  article  follows: 
Lrr  Trzm  Eat  Bombs 
(By  John  Everlngham) 

(AoTHOB'8  NoT«. — Prom  March,  1968,  to 
May,  1972.  I  made  seven  treks  to  the  Jungled 
villages  of  Long  Pot  District  In  north  central 
Laos.  The  district  is  located  approximately 
32  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Long  Cheng, 
headquarters  for  Oeneral  Vang  Pao's  Amer- 
ican-trained army,  and  30  air  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  the  now  deserted  Plain  of  Jars. 

In  1968,  Long  Pot  was  made  up  of  slightly 
less  than  2.000  people  living  In  11  separate 
villages.  Five  of  these  were  populate  by  the 
Meo  clan.  Ave  by  the  Hill  Lao.  and  one  by  the 
people  of  the  Mekong  River  lowlands.  Long 
Pot  Is  the  name  of  the  district  and  also  the 
name  of  the  Meo  village  serving  as  district 
headquarters. ) 

MABCH    IBSS 

It  was  a  three-day  walk  to  Long  Pot  village 
from  the  nearest  motor  road.  When  I  first 
arrived,  I  saw  clusters  of  thatch  and  bamboo 
houses  gripping  the  aides  of  a  man-soraped 
rldg*.  The  cries  of  small  children  scamper- 
ing on  the  rust-colored  clay  mingled  with 
the  grunts  and  squeals  of  fat  pigs  rooting 
in  the  underbrush.  It  was  a  peaceful  scene. 

I  was  shown  to  the  home  of  the  district 
chief.  He  was  a  short,  vigorous  man  In  his 
late  fifties,  with  a  high  forehead  and  the 
melancholy  dignity  of  a  senior  statesman. 
Oalr  Su  Yang  wore  loose  black  pants  of  tradl^ 
tlonal  Mao  cut  and  a  U.S.  military  fatigue 
Jacket;  he  wore  no  shoes. 

According  to  Oalr  9u  Tang,  the  first  hell- 
copter  landed  In  Long  Pot  in  1960.  The  pilots 
were  .American,  but  a  Meo  ofllcer  climbed  out 
to  talk  with  him.  The  offlcer  spoke  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Americana  and  a  Meo 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Lao  Army  named  Yang 
Pao.  He  said  that  American  ofDolals  had  made 
a  pact  with  Vang  Pao,  promising  to  build  for 
the  Meo  thslr  own  army  and  Independent 
state  In  the  mountains.  They  guaranteed 
that  the  tribesman  would  not  fall  under  the 
control  of  either  faction  of  lowland  Lao  then 
jtrdlng  for  clvU  war.  The  officer  p>alnted  a 
plctine  of  futxire  prosperity  for  the  Meo.  All 
tbey  had  to  do  was  become  antl-communlst. 
helping  the  Americans  to  fight  the  Pathet 
Lao  revDluttonarlas  controlUng  sections  of 
Laos'  northern  provinces. 

One  ol  the  pcoblams  that  the  peoi»le  of 
Long  Pot  had  In  accepting  the  deal  wa«  that 
they  were  not  sure  who  Vang  Pao  was.  But 
there    was   a   more    basic    problem — though 
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Oalr  Su  Yang  did  not  inform  me  of  It  until 
sometime  later:  "If  we  Joined  the  alliance, 
the  Pathet  Lao  would  have  become  our 
enemy  and  would  have  threatened  our  vil- 
lage .1  told  blm  that  Long  Pot  would 
not  Join  Vang  Pao  and  the  Americans."  Ac- 
cording to  Oalr  Su  Yang,  the  offlcer  then  be- 
came angry  and  threatened  that  Vang  Pao 
and  the  Americana  considered  those  not 
frtonds  to  be  enemies,  and  "enemy  villages 
would  be  attacked  and  captured  by  Vang 
Pao's  men." 

"We  couldn't  do  anything,"  Oalr  Su  Yang 
later  contended,  pointing  out  that  only  fear 
of  a  hrileopter-load  of  soldiers  descending 
upon  Long  Pot  fotsed  him  to  accept  Involve- 
ment in  the  war  venture. 

By  the  end  of  1960,  every  man  In  Long 
Pat  village  had  received  an  M-1  rifle  or 
carbine.  Many  had  been  flown  to  Long 
Cheng  for  three  to  four  months'  training  by 
U.S.  soldiers,  i  These  were  probably  U.S. 
Special  Forces,  whom  It  was  common  to  see 
la  small  up-country  towns  of  Laos  untU 
1968-69.  Thereafter  CIA  "clvUlans"  were 
used  to  train  Vang  Pao's  army.)  Long  Pot's 
men  were  then  given  rank  In  Irregular  bat- 
talion 209. 

Long  Pot  had  been  militarized  In  defense 
of  "Meoland"  nearly  eight  years  when  I  first 
visited.  It  had  not.  however,  gone  to  war. 
The  M-ls  were  used  for  shooting  squirrels 
and  birds.  Men.  women,  and  ohlldren  slashed, 
burned,  and  planted  to  reap  harvests  of  rice, 
com.  and,  of  ooiirse,  the  opium  poppy.  Opium 
was  the  main  cash  crop,  which  from  1960 
onwards  had  been  bought  by  Meo  soldiers 
and  transported  both  by  pony  caravan  and 
American-piloted  Air  America  helicopters 
from  Long  Cheng. 

OCTOBCK    leTO 

During  the  simimer  of  1969,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Laos  Division  (an  arm  of 
USAID) .  opened  war-abandoned  Route  13 
Unking  the  administrative  capital  of  Vletlane 
with  the  royal  capital  at  Luang  Prabang.  The 
new  road  put  Long  Pot  only  a  half -day  walk 
from  motor  transport.  A  companion  and 
myself  traveled  up  Route  13  by  motorcycle 
and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Long  Pot 
village.  As  we  arrived,  20  teenage  boys  in 
U.S.  army  vmlforms,  dragging  M-1  carbines 
and  rifles  often  too  big  for  them,  pwced 
through  mock-mlUtary  maneuvers,  period- 
ically driving  to  the  ground  In  a  half-hearted 
manner  that  would  have  gotten  them  killed 
If  bullets  had  really  been  flying.  A  few  days 
earlier,  they  had  returned  by  heUcopter  from 
Long  Cheng.  There,  they  said,  U.S.  soldiers 
had  put  them  through  three  months  of 
military  training.  Another  helicopter  would 
arrive  that  afternoon,  they  said,  and  take 
them  off  to  Moung  Soul  district,  about  30 
miles  to  the  northeast,  where  the  Pathet  Lao 
were  in  the  midst  of  attacking  and  taking  the 
town. 

The  boys'  eyes  revealed  their  fear  and  de- 
moralization as  they  talked  about  the  com- 
ing helicopter  ride  and  their  destination. 
And  as  we  all  waited,  bombs  could  be  heard 
peppering  the  hlUa  la  the  distance,  in  the 
direction  of  Moung  SouL  The  bomb  blasts, 
though  15  to  20  miles  away,  shook  the  hUl 
under  our  feet  and  shattered  the  young 
soldier's  nerve.  Several  mothers  were  crying 
as  they  fussed  over  their  soldier-boys;  lucky 
charms  were  stuffed  Into  baggy  pockets.  Dis- 
trict C^lef  Oatr  8u  Yang  was  at  the  center 
of  the  gathering  handing  out  new  n.S.  army 
uniforms,  pep-talklng  bis  recruits.  But  Oalr 
Su  Yan's  voice  was  flecked  with  anger  and 
did  nothing  to  ease  the  funeral  atmosphere. 

No.  said  every  boy  I  asked,  they  didn't 
want  to  go  to  fight  the  Pathet  Lao.  They  e»ld 
their  vUlage  headmen  had  chosen  them;  they 
must  ga  And  they  went.  Early  next  morning, 
I  ran  out  from  breakfast  In  Oalr  Su  Yang's 
house  as  a  helloopter  finally  whoop-whooped 
In  to  land.  "Air  America"  was  clearly  printed 
down  the  side  of  the  sUver  and  blue  craft. 
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Boys  clambered  aboard.  The  helicopter  roM 
and  swept  away  toward  Moung  Soul.  In  three 
swift  trips.  20  village  boys  were  gone.  Htsat 
ever  came  home  again— except  for  one.  Hte 
body  was  returned  for  burial  12  months  later, 

Tong  Oule  Is  a  village  of  HUl  Lao  people 
about  an  hour's  walk  from  Long  Pot  village. 
The  Hill  Lao  are  a  less  prosperous,  less  color- 
ful race  who  share  the  mountains  with  the 
Meo.  But  such  dlstlnctl(»is  are  obscured  in 
khaki.  Early  In  1970,  Long  Cheng  demanded 
men  from  Tong  Oule  to  tKtost  the  falling  Meo 
forces.  The  headmen  recounted  the  story 
bitterly:  he  had  first  refused  to  send  a  single 
man  up  to  Long  Pot  village  to  fill  out  the 
district's  quota.  "The  Americans  are  crazy. 
So  is  Vang  Pao.  They  send  more  and  more 
men  against  the  Pathet  Lao  each  year  and 
they  all  ^t  killed.  Why  should  our  people 
fight  and  die  for  the  Meo  or  the  Americans?" 

It  was  after  dinner;  we  lounged  on  the 
springy  bamboo  floor  of  the  headman's  house, 
raised  by  stuts  from  the  ground.  The  outrage 
weighed  heavy  In  him  as  he  told  his  story. 
"American  soldiers"  had  arrived  In  his  vU- 
lage  soon  after  he  faUed  to  send  the  men 
to  Long  Pot's  helicopter  pad.  (The  "American 
soldiers"  he  spoke  of  were  actually  CIA- 
trained  Meo.  In  local  usage,  soldiers  from 
Long  C^eng  are  often  called,  or  caU  them- 
selves. "American  soldiers.")  They  had  come 
fully  armed  from  Tarn  Son  military  garrison 
10  miles  to  the  east.  The  headman  described 
carefully  how  the  soldiers  offered  him  a  new 
chance  to  choose  four  men  for  his  quota  of 
conscripts.  If  he  would  not,  they  would  seize 
whoemever  they  could  find.  He  had  no  choice, 
he  said  bitterly,  and  told  bow  four  of  the 
miserable  young  soldiers  I  had  seen  heU- 
coptered  off  to  Moung  Soul  were  his  own  boys. 

Back  In  Long  Pot  village,  Oalr  Su  Yang 
had  Invited  us  to  "stay  as  long  as  you  like; 
there  Is  plenty  of  rice."  The  rice  was  stacked 
bag-on-bag  In  one  corner  of  the  house.  It  had 
been  dropped  to  the  vlUage  by  USAID 
supply  planes  under  the  guise  of  providing 
rice  for  refugees. 

One  of  the  original  promises  the  CIA  had 
made  to  Vang  Pao  In  1960  was  to  air-drop 
rice  to  feed  the  families  of  every  soldier  in 
the  new  army.  Oalr  Su  Yang  said.  And  since 
Long  Pot — despite  Its  unwillingness — was 
supplying  boys  for  the  army,  USAID  planes 
dropped  the  half -filled  bs^  (to  keep  them 
from  breaking)  to  the  village  every  month. 
Many  families  had  no  other  means  of  sup- 
port since  their  men  had  been  drafted.  And  a 
constant  supply  of  American  rice  for  two 
years  had  destroyed  many  of  the  villagers' 
Incentive  to  plant  any  themselves. 

AUGITST    1971 

Seven  hours  slogging  through  the  mud 
along  wet-season  tracks  brought  Alfred 
McCoy  and  myself  Into  Long  Pot  and  to 
Oalr  Su  Yang's  guest  bed.  I  was  guiding 
McOoy.  another  American  writer,  to  the 
village  to  study  the  CIA's  role  In  the  opium 
trade.  [McCoy's  book.  The  Politics  of  Her- 
oin in  Southeaat  Asia,  Is  being  published  this 
month  by  Harper  and  Row.]  Pathet  Lao 
guerrilla  bands  were  In  the  hills  north  of  the 
village,  waiting  out  the  end  of  the  rains.  In 
the  year  since  I  had  last  been  In  the  area, 
Lao  advances  had  put  them  In  control  of  the 
30  mUee  of  territory  from  Moung  Soul  down 
to  Long  Pot's  northern  hlUs.  With  the  Pathet 
Lao  had  come  the  bombing.  The  people  of 
Long  Pot  were  afraid  to  walk  even  400  yards 
from  their  village.  Faced  with  a  CIA-army 
expansion,  the  Pathet  Lao  moved  slowly 
onto  the  offensive.  With  the  war  three4»n1ng 
to  burst  through  their  gates,  tribesmen  and 
families  were  fearful. 

The  Pathet  Lao  had  the  Vang  Pao-CIA 
army  against  the  wall.  What  remained  of  the 
army  was  clinging  to  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the 
territory  It  had  held  In  the  mld-slxtles.  and 
as  It  continued  to  pull  back,  American 
aircraft  evacuated  the  civilians  to  the  foot- 
hills.   - 
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District  Chief  Oalr  su  Yang  bad  regularly 
traveled  to  Long  Cheng  for  oonferenees  with 
both  American  and  Meo  officers.  He  had 
flown  to  forward  bases  and  to  the  Plain  of 
Jars.  He  had  seen  the  war  approach  u&tU  Its 
shadow  hung  over  his  own  vUlage.  Be  was 
desperate.  Soldiers  were  dying  faster  than 
they  could  be  trained.  Demands  from  Long 
Cheng  became  more  persistent  and  more 
threatening.  Long  Pot  must  send  more  men. 

"Of  the  60  I  bad  to  send  to  the  army  In 
1B70,  12  were  dead  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  this  year  they  said  I  must  send  all  our 
U-year-olds.  Last  year  they  wanted  only 
IS-year-olds;  I  sent  many  and  they  got 
kUled.  We  have  only  60  men  left  In  the 
village,  and  we  need  them  here.  I  refused  to 
send  more." 

Oalr  Su  Tang  said  ofllctals  from  Long 
Cheng  had  radioed  and  threatened,  "no  men, 
no  rice."  The  families  with  men  already  sent 
to  the  army  depended  upon  continuation  of 
American-dropped  rice.  But  Oalr  Su  Yang 
refused  again,  he  said.  "Fourteen  Is  too 
young  to  be  a  soldier,  and  we  need  them 
here  In  the  village."  The  last  rice  was  dropped 
to  the  village  In  February.  In  March,  the 
Pathet  Lao  entered  the  northern  part  of 
the  district.  Villagers  fled  to  the  forest  to 
avoid  the  bombing.  In  hiding,  they  became 
desperate  for  rice,  but  continued  radio  oaUs 
to  Long  Clieng  brought  the  same  response: 
"no  men,  no  rice." 

Hunger  first  hit  the  families  whose  men 
had  been  drafted.  It  next  spread  to  three 
villages  of  refugee  Hill  Lao  who  had  de- 
serted their  huts  during  the  Pathet  Lao 
occupation  of  the  northern  psirt  of  the  diS' 
trlct  and  had  come  to  camp  at  Long  Pot 
village.  Wealthier  families  who  had  shared 
their  grain  were  next,  and  by  the  time  Mc- 
Coy and  I  arrived  there  was  no  rice.  We 
ate  bland  corn  meal  grown  to  feed  the  live- 
stock. The  pigs  outside  fended  for  them- 
selves and  became  thin.  There  was  little 
meat  to  be  had. 

Crowding  Oalr  Su  Yang's  mid-floor  flre, 
lUne  vUlage  headmen  gathered  on  our  second 
day.  They  stamped  their  feet,  chanted,  and 
spoke  defiantly  against  Vang  Pao  and  the 
Americans  In  Long  Cheng.  They  unanimous- 
ly passed  a  resolution  to  buy  what  rice  they 
could  afford  and  then  to  go  hungry  If  neces- 
sary; they  woiUd  send  no  more  men  to  the 
army. 

The  USAID  official  coordinating  rice 
deliveries  In  the  Long  Pot  area  worked  out 
of  Ban  Son,  a  town  39  miles  to  the  south.  I 
met  htm  a  few  months  later  and  he  said  that 
he  personally  reviewed  each  decision  to  drop 
or  not  drop  rice.  To  fl^nd  who  was  respon- 
sible back  in  Long  Cheng,  I  asked  the  radio 
operator  In  Long  Pot,  Meo  officers,  he  said, 
pass-orders  over  the  radio,  though  some- 
times he  had  to  wait  for  decisions  until  tJiese 
officers  conferred  with  Americans.  "Amer- 
icans," he  said,  "are  the  bosses.") 

Fear  motivates  aJs  well  as  hunger.  l£aig 
Pot's  families  had  stripped  their  homes  and 
fled  south  to  the  refugee  settlemants.  The 
hungry  Hill  Lao  refugees  would  not  retiuna 
to  their  villages  and  rice  fiel(ls,  a  two-hour 
walk  to  the  north,  even  though  the  Pathet 
Lao  had  withdrawn.  Oalr  Su  Yang  spoHu 
about  the  fear  breaking  out  In  his  own  vil- 
lage. There  were  tears  In  his  eyes  and  I 
noted  that  his  liair,  barely  specked  with 
gray  when  I  liad  first  met  him  in  1968.  was 
now  a  silver  color. 

"It's  the  bombs.  Every  vlUage  north  of 
here  has  been  booabed.  Every  viUage,  Fnxu 
here  to  Moung  Soul,  from  here  to  tlM  BMn 
of  Jan.  When  bombs  haven't  Uown  the 
houses  up  they  have  burned  them- down. 
Then  are  huge  craters  in  the  vlUages.  Many 
people  have  died." 

He  shaped  the  biggest  crater  he  could 
manage  with  his  arms,  then  swooped 'Uiem 
low  to  simulate  an  attacking  plane.  "Near 
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here  the  vtHaqM  wem  baastoed.  too.  Phou 
Mlang  was  bombed  tbU  year.  Very  near  us 
here.  Eleven  bombs  exploded  In  the  village 
and  one  that  did  not  go  off  Is  still  there." 

OCTOBSB    1971 

After  our  August  trip  to  Long  Pot.  McCoy 
had  oomplalned  to  USAID  officials  in  Vien- 
tiane that  Long  Pot's  rice  supply  had  been 
cut  off.  Within  a  week  of  McCoy's  complaints 
to  the  UB.  Embassy,  Long  Pot  was  again 
receiving  airdrops  of  rice.  An  American- 
trained  Meo  medic  was  helicoptered  in  to 
set  up  a  small  dispensary  for  the  dlstrlot. 
Yet  on  my  return  to  the  village  in  October, 
people  were  a«Ul  without  sulBclent  food.  The 
normal  USAID  nvonthly  ration — ei^plled  to 
everyone  who  really  needed  It,  according  to 
the  American  In  charge  of  the  program — 
was  16  kilograms  (33  poiuids)  per  person. 
People  In  Long  Pot  were  receiving  only  five 
kllofi;rams  (11  pounds),  even  though  a  "con- 
cerned" USAID  offlcer  in  Ban  Son  bad  per- 
sonaUy  listened  to  the  pleas  of  Oalr  Su  Yang. 
Over  a  three-day  period  I  compiled  a  list  of 
every  hxuigry  family  in  the  district.  I  later 
presented  the  findings  to  the  refugee  relief 
division  of  USAID  in  Vientiane.  Nothing  was 
done. 

As  Oalr  Su  Yang  recounted  It.  the  village 
of  Phoa  Mlang,  about  10  miles  north  of 
Long  Pot,  lay  destroyed  by  bombs.  My  sec- 
ond attempt  to  reach  the  site  went  with- 
out Incident.  (A  similar  trip  In  August  proved 
Impossible  when  Meo  soldiers  fired  at  us 
with  automatic  rifles.)  The  houses  of  Phou 
Mlang  had  been  few  and  far  apart,  and  this 
htid  saved  It  from  complete  destruction.  Many 
more  than  Oalr  Su  Yang's  figure  of  11  bombs 
had  been  dropped  among  the   houses. 

Craters  were  wide  and  shallow.  Indicating 
the  bombs  had  been  mounted  with  twx>-yard- 
long  rods  to  make  them  explode  above  the 
ground.  With  the  rods  on  their  noees  the 
bombs  spread  their  shrapnel  over  a  greater 
distance — they  became  anti-personnel  bombs. 
They  were  accomp>anled  by  what  my  guide 
called  "the  bomb  that  bums  everything." 

DKCKMXXX    1B71 

It  was  mid-December,  Meo  Lunar  New  Tear, 
when  I  last  saw  Oalr  Su  Yang  in  Long  Pot. 
He  apologized  that  the  festivities  would  not 
be  as  gay  as  In  past  years.  Many  families 
could  not  even  offer  a  pig  for  sacrifice  and 
feasting.  In  his  60  years  he  could  not  remem- 
ber such  poverty  In  the  village.  Nevertheless, 
unmarried  girls  adorned  themselves  with 
richly  colcxed  tunics  and  trousers,  and  with 
finely  crafted  sliver  rings  around  their  necks. 
Atop  a  grassy  hillock  they  tossed  ceremonial 
cloth  balls  with  boys  from  distant  villages, 
part  of  the  mass  courtship  game  of  swapping 
partners,  compliments,  and  songs. 

Oalr  Su  Yang  was  more  apprehensive  than 
ever.  The  rains  were  over  and  the  tracks  dry. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  year  for  Pathet  Lao 
guerrillas  to  attack  the  Vang  Pao  army  out- 
posts. Helicopters  had  recently  landed  30  Ir- 
regulars and  30  Royal  Lao  army  soldiers  In 
Long  Pot.  They  lisd  erected  fortifications  400 
yards  outside  the  vlUage  limits.  "Now,"  said 
Oalr  Su  Y&ng,  "The  Pathet  Imo  won't  be  able 
to  Just  walk  into  the  village  and  take  It. 
They'll  have  to  clear  out  the  soldiers  first. 
And  then  the  planes  will  bomb  us."  Rice 
denial,  he  said,  was  only  one  means,  and 
not  the  copst  effective,  that  the  Americans 
had  to  ptish  his  people  to  fight  the  Pathet 
Lao.  The  thought  of  bombs  raining  on  a 
man's  family  wotUd  keep  him  fighting  wtien 
nothing  else  would.  For  any  vtllsge,  Oalr 
Su  Tang  said,  falling  behind  Pathet  Iao  lines 
would  mean  devastatton  from  the  sky. 

"To  keep  away  the  bombs  we  must  keep 
away  the  Pathet  Lao.  And  that's  what  the 
Americans  want."  Bvt.  said  Oalr  Su  Yung, 
If  the  Pathet  Lao  were  to  come  to  his  vlTlagte 
the  people  would  not  fight.  "T^e  vUlagers  at 
Phou  Mlang  fought  to  keep  the  Pathet  Lao 
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away.  They  lost:  tbs  planes  leveled  their  vil- 
lage anyway.  We  won't  fight.  We  wUl  slip 
out  the  back  way  and  go  to  the  refugee 
camps," 

rBSaUAST     1*12 

I  made  my  way  by  motorboat  and  sampan 
Into  Pak  Bah  village,  17  miles  soutiieast  of 
the  royal  capital,  Luang  Prabang.  LJke  Long 
Pot,  Pak  Sah  was  perched  on  the  brink  of 
the  free-fire  zone  blanketing  Pathet  Lao 
territory;  I  had  com*  to  get  photograpiis 
of  IM  predicament.  Five  mlnutee'  walk  out- 
side Pak  Sab  I  found  myaeU  face  to  fsoe 
with  two  Pathet  Lao  soldiers.  Arrested  and 
then  marched  to  the  east,  I  spent  the  next 
29  days  in  "liberated  territory."  For  the  first 
(our  days  I  was  held  at  gunpoint,  kept  In 
jail,  and  branded  a  "professional  bomb  drop- 
per." Eventually  I  was  sent  to  a  small,  jungle 
camp  20  miles  west  of  the  Plain  o<  Jars  and 
held  for  two  weeks  whUe  my  story  and  cre- 
dentials were  checked.  The  camp  was  near 
Muong  Soul,  the  destination  of  the  boy  sol- 
diers I  had  watched  helicoptered  out  of  Long 
Pot  In  1970. 

"Every  village  north  of  here  has  been 
bombed,"  Oalr  Su  Tang  had  told  me,  and  It 
seemed  true.  During  my  29  days  with  the 
Pathet  Lao  I  saw  not  a  single  village  stand- 
ing In  the  open.  All  human  activity  had  gone 
underground  or  Into  the  security  of  the  for- 
est. Though  a  large  portion  of  the  province 
had  chosen  to  leave  for  the  U3.-run  refugee 
camps,  many  had  opted  to  remain.  I  saw  nine 
different  communities  making  a  living  In 
the  shelter  of  the  deep  jungts.  People  from 
one  VlUage,  Par  KlMng,  were  living  in  caves. 

WhUe  I  was  stlU  thought  to  be  a  pUot. 
angry  vlUagers  yelled  at  me  that  American 
and  Royal  Lao  air  force  bombers  had  been 
dropping  exploetvee  on  them  slnoe  1967. 
Elvery  day,  T-28  bombers  dumped  aluminum 
canisters  filled  with  anti-personnel  bomblets 
into  the  protective  canopy  of  vegetation.  The 
six-foot  containers  would  open  as  they  fell 
and  spew  out  more  than  100  grenade-slsed 
baU-bearlng  filled  bomUets  whUsh  spread 
over  a  sizeable  area.  Any  person  outside  when 
ti>e  botnblet  went  off  had  little  chartne  of 
escaping  aUve.  The  T~28s  would  saturate 
as  much  forest  as  possible  with  their  six- 
canister  loculs  and  return  to  home  base  for 
more.  Onoe  an  attack  by  three  T-28s  found 
the  camp  at  which  I  was  being  held.  Soldier*. 
ClvUlans.  and  I  jammed  our  bodies  into  on* 
of  the  ever-present  tunnel  aiialters  and  es- 
caped with  our  lives. 

I  was  finaUy  sent  back  on  the  same  route 
along  which  I  had  been  marched  Into  the 
"liberated  zooe."  'nie  Paths*  Lao  govern- 
ment was  satisfied  that  I  probably  was  a 
photo- journalist.  I  entered  Luang  Prabang 
vrltb  a  personal  appreclatlOQ  of  the  terror 
In  Oalr  Su  Yang's  voice  as  be  tried  to  de- 
scribe the  zone  of  destruetlon  he  feared 
would  envelop  Long  Pot. 

MAT    IST* 

"Nobody  lives  there."  said  the  Royal  Lao 
soldiers  as  I  looked  eastward  fnxn  Route  IS 
towards  Long  Pot  District.  They  found  it 
queer  that  I  should  even  stop  and  ask  about 
Long  Pot.  They  did  not  know  which  tracks 
were  mined.  Their  attitude  dldil*t  help  my 
sense  of  purpoee — BtUl,  I  had  to  get  there. 
Early  In  January,  a  'Western  traveler  had 
somehow  managed  to  return  from  a  frighten  - 
ing  trip  to  Phou  Khoun.  about  10  mUes 
northeast  of  Long  Pot.  He  claimed  he  had 
taken  a  f^otograph  of  a  huge  musliroom 
Cloud  rising  from  behind  a  hill  after  three 
planes  had  attacked  a  village  that  sc^diers 
along  the  road  had  called  "Long  Pot."  In 
February,  whUe  stUl  detained  by  the  Pathet 
Lao,  I  had  been  told  by  an  ofDcer  named 
TThftmning,  who  had  ouiy  recently  returned 
from  Long  Pot,  that  the  district  was  under 
Pathet  Lao  control  but  that  the  vlUage  had 
been  bombed  to  "black  stumps  and  Bcorch«d 
earth." 
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I  took  my  chances,  striking  off  on  on*  of 
^«  kppro*ehM  I  lm«w  best.  With  the  excep- 
X  Ion  of  n«*rly  stepping  on  a  mln*  on  my  re- 
Tum  journey  (fortunately  It  had  been  half- 
iLnewtbed  by  the  spring  rains),  I  made  the 
1  rtp  without  trouble.  What  I  found,  however, 
I  lore  than  matched  the  worst  predictions 
ind  reports  of  Long  Pot's  fate.  I  wandered 
none  over  the  scorched  hilltop  where  Oalr 
<iu  Tang's  home  had  stood.  Ash  and  a  few 
( harred  poles,  a  few  pieces  of  metal  plate  and 
\  itensUs  were  all  that  was  left. 

A  single  house  bomehow  remained  erect 
in  the  most  prominent  hill.  It  stood  like  a 
tombstone  In  memory  of  Long  Pot's  death, 
though  with  most  of  Its  walla  blown  away. 
]  t  hardly  promised  to  remain  long. 

The  village's  ruins  bad  been  deserted  more 
^han  four  months,  but  in  that  one  remaining 
liouae  I  found  Oalr  Su  Yang's  wife  and  his 
!  econd  son.  Chao  Cho.  They  had  returned  to 
the  village  with  about  10  others  to  search 
1  or  lost  cattle  and  buffalo.  Any  ftnlmals  they 
jovind  would  be  taken  south  to  the  refugee 
( amps,  their  new  homes.  Chao  Cho  told  of 
I  he  bonxblng  of  Long  Pot.  The  Pathet  Lao 
(iffenalve  had  swept  south,  by-passing  the 
village  to  get  at  the  military  garrison  from 
1.ong  Cheng.  The  Pathet  Lao  bad  the  30 
liong  Cheng  Irregulars  and  30  Royal  Lao 
legulara  on  the  run  within  an  hour.  Caught 
liehlnd  Pathet  L*o  lines  and  fearful  of  the 
iKimblng  that  was  sure  to  come,  Long  Pot's 
amines  fled  to  the  forest. 

Old  Var  Luz.  the  village's  most  respected 

medium,  whom  I   had  often  photographed 

I  luring  bis  incantations,  had  returned  from 

he  forest  late  one  day  to  feed  the  pigs  and 

I  jilckens.  His  wife  and  a  Hill  Lao  man  were 

nth  blm.  While  they  were  In  the  village  a 

T-28   spotted   them,   attacked,   and   dropped 

ilustar  bombs  (CBUs).  All  three  were  killed 

Tying  to  get  inside  Var  Lur'a  house.  The 

tillage  was  Onished  off  with  napalm.  frag> 

nentatlon  bombs,  and  more  CBUs  the  fol- 

owlng  few  days.  Chao  Cho  said. 

Chao  Cho  and  his  friends  said  that  most 
3f  the  bombs  were  dropped  by  the  propeller- 
Irlven  T-3Ss.  but,  they  said,  jets  bombed  on 
lome  days,  and  the  big  crater  in  the  middle 
If  one  cluster  of  Long  Pot's  houses  was  from 
i  bomb  released  by  a  jet. 

In  Ban  Nam  Phak,  a  Hill  Lao  village  and 
^he  biggest  settlement  In  the  district,  14 
seople  had  been  killed  by  CPUs,  according  to 
Chao  Cho.  That  had  been  the  flrst  village 
x>mb«d.  apparently  before  the  inhabitants 
lad  had  time  to  evacuate.  After  that,  Chao 
uho,  said,  the  whole  of  Ban  Nam  Phak  fled 
nto  the  forest  and  joined  the  Pathet  Lao. 
rhe    village    Itself    had    subsequently    been 
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According  to  Chao  Cho,  the  people  of  Long 
Pot  never  saw  the  Pathet  Lao,  who  had 
saaaed  the  village  and  continued  south  In 
sursiLit  of  the  fleeing  soldiers  from  Long 
Cheng.  Nobody  had  heard  of  any  Pathet  Lao 
Qelng  klUed  by  the  bombing. 

In  five  daya  I  traveled  to  10  of  11  villages 
In  the  district.  All  had  been  destroyed.  A  few 
people  at  Long  Pot  village  assured  me  that 
the  11th  had  also  been  raced.  Tong  Oule. 
whose  headman  had  been  so  enraged  at  the 
kidnap -drafting  of  his  men,  was  in  cinders. 
At  Ban  Tam  Oeo.  charred  two-by-fours  stood 
at   attention   before   a  dosen   large   craters. 

People  from  two  of  the  11  villages  had 
fled  north  Into  Pathet  Lao  territory.  Those 
from  the  nine  others,  including  Oalr  Su 
Tazig  and  bU  people,  had  fled  south  to  the 
refugee  centers.  They  would  only  come  back 
to  live  in  Long  Pot,  said  Chao  Cho,  it  the  war 
flnlahed  aiMl  thare  were  no  more  planes 
[Iropplng  bombs.  t7ntll  then,  they  would  live 
In  refugee  camps  with  the  rest  of  the  Meo 
people,  who,  according  to  the  official  Ameri- 
can ezplazMtlon,  "are  denied  their  homes  by 
the  presence  of  the  Pathet  Lao." 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALDORKIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  Mr  Speaker,  It  is 
heartwarming  to  find  many  high  school 
students  today  showing  great  interest  in 
the  traditions  of  our  country,  because  of 
the  Inspired  leadership  of  certain  teach- 
ers. One  such  individual  is  Mr,  Oscar 
Baer  who,  through  the  years  as  an  in- 
structor at  Madison  High  School  in  San 
IDlego,  has  instilled  patriotic  love  of 
country  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many 
hundreds  of  his  students,  some  of  whom 
have  won  Freedoms  Foundation  Awards 
for  their  activities. 

I  was  recently  privileged  to  participate 
in  a  program  built  around  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution  and  witnessed  a  dramat- 
ic recreation  of  the  turbulent  days  when 
our  ConstitutioD  was  being  hammered 
out.  The  students  of  Mr.  Baer's  class 
tvrote  and  acted  in  the  dramatization 
and  It  was  a  very  live  and  moving 
pageant  indeed.  A  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram Included  reading  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  students  on  Constitution 
Day,  September  17,  1972. 

I  include  in  the  Rkcord  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks  the  statement  as  written  by 
students  of  Mr,  Oscar  Baer's  social 
studies  classes: 

C0N8T1TUT10W  Day,  Seftkmbxx  17,  1972 

Today  the  Constitution  is  ISA  years  old. 
Born  out  of  the  desire  to  include  the  13 
colonies  Into  a  family  of  states  the  Constitu- 
tion emerged  out  of  a  series  of  compromises 
as  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
One  Nation,  under  Ood,  Indivisible  with 
Liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

We  celebrate  this  birthday  of  our  Con- 
stitution adopted  In  its  final  form  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia  September  17, 
1787,  even  though  there  were  apprehensions 
and  misgivings  then  that  It  would  or  could  be 
ratified  by  the  9  states  needed  for  final 
adoption. 

Today  we  celebrate  this  birthday  of  our 
Constitution  amidst  a  deluge  of  rising  criti- 
cism from  both  home  and  sbrocMl. 

To  critics  who  say  America  is  in  a  very, 
very  bftd  way  and  engaged  In  our  decline 
and  fall,  we  look  around  us  and  reply: 

It's  about  time  to  stand  up  and  say  what 
la  good  about  America. 

We  could  point  out  our  constantly  Improv- 
ing physical  health  atKl  lengthening  span 
of  llfo,  o\ir  concern  for  the  welfare  of  oth- 
ers, our  toleration  of  differences  and  o\ir 
Inviolable  respect  for  human  dignity. 

We  could  suggest  our  supposedly  "deca- 
dent" people  govern  by  the  secret  ballot 
rather  than  the  secret  police. 

And  our  legislative  assemblies  recognize 
free  discussion  and  group  decision  rather 
than  submission  to  arbitrary  power. 

We  have  more  young  people  In  high 
schools  and  colleges,  more  musical  and 
Utenury  organlaatlons,  greater  distribution  of 
the  printed  and  spoken  word  than  any  other 
country. 

We  alone  of  all  nations  fought  as  free 
men  in  two  world  wars  and  aaked  no  Indem- 
nities, no  acquisition  of  territory,  no.doml- 
nation  over  other  people,  we  aaked  only  to 
remain  free  and  to  assure  for  others  their 
own  freedom  of  choice. 


On  this  186tb  birthday  of  the  United 
States  we  look  through  the  open  window 
of  freedom  kept  open  by  our  Constitution. 
On  this  iSSth  anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion we  proudly  salute  our  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


THE  BYELORUSSIANS  OP  NORTH 
AMERICA  REATPIRM  THEIR  CON- 
TINUED DEDICATION  TO  A  FREE 
AND  UTOEPENDENT  BYELORUS- 
SIAN DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NKW  jiassT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
highly  aware  of  the  courage,  fidelity,  and 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  represent- 
ative democracy  manifested  by  the  long 
struggle  and  pioneering  efforts  of  the 
Byelorussian  people.  In  a  recent  com- 
munique that  I  received  from  Dr.  Roger 
Horoshko.  president  of  the  Byelorussian- 
American  Association,  Inc.,  he  advised 
me  of  the  resolution  unanimously 
ad(H>ted  by  the  participants  of  the  10th 
convention  of  Byelorussians  of  North 
America  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  on 
September  2-3.  1972,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

RKSOLtmON 

Whereas  R\iBslan  rule  over  Byelorussia — 
first  forcibly  annexed  by  Muscovy  In  1772 
and  1793 — was  re-established  by  force  of  Bol- 
shevik arms  through  destruction  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian Democratic  Republic,  which  had 
been  proclaimed  Independent  on  March  25, 
1918; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Byelorussian  govern- 
ment. Including  Its  spokesmen  In  the  United 
Nations,  does  not  represent  the  will  of  the 
Byelorussian  people,  but  constitutes  a  docile 
instrument  of  Russian  imperialism  and 
propaganda; 

Whereas  the  wealth  of  the  Byelorussian 
land  Is  being  siphoned  off  by  the  central  So- 
viet government  to  finance  Russian  expan- 
sionist schemes  throughout  the  world  (with 
Byelorussian  territories  partitioned  by  Mos- 
cow In  a  political  game  between  herself  and 
Byelorussia's  neighbors); 

Whereas  the  Communist  Party  in  Byelo- 
russia, under  the  subterfuge  of  the  so-called 
merging  of  nations,  conducts  an  Intensive 
campaign  of  Ruaslficatlon  and  discrimination 
against  Byelorussian  culture; 

Whereas  many  Byelorussian  patriots  in 
Byelorussia,  especially  among  the  young  and 
the  intelligentsia,  do  their  utmost  to  defend 
and  develop  Byelorussian  national  Interests, 

Therefore  we  the  Byelorussians  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  gathered 
at  the  10th  biennial  convention  of  Byelorus- 
sians of  North  America  In  the  great  city  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  on  September  2-3,  1972,  to 
commemorate  the  90th  birthday  of  two  of 
the  foremost  Byelorussian  poets  and  national 
leaders.  Janka  Kupala  (murdered  In  Moscow 
in  1942)  and  Jakub  Kolas  (d.  1956) ,  as  well  as 
to  mark  the  450th  anniversary  of  printing  In 
Byelorussia,  do  unanimously  resolve 

To  continue  the  struggle  for  re-establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  Independent  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic; 

To  encourage  in  Soviet  ByalCM'uasla  mani- 
fest trends  toward  liberalization,  extension  of 
civil  rights,  and  cultural  freedom: 

To  expose  eoonomlc  exploltaUon  and  Bus- 
slflcatlon  of  Byelorussia,  now  being  contln- 
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ued  under  the  smoke  screen  of  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  Soviet  federation; 

To  preserve  in  our  own  midst,  along  with 
Canadian  and  American  values,  our  Byelo- 
russian heritage — language,  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  the  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  Byelorussian  nation; 

To  support  any  resistance  among  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  in  the  Soviet  Union  directed 
toward  the  restitution  of  Byelorussia's  terri- 
torial integrity  and  free  development  of  ma- 
terial and  cultural  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  nation  comprised  of  the 
heritage  of  all  people  of  all  nations,  many 
of  whom  are  descendants  of,  or  have  per- 
sonally exj)erlenced  oppression  and 
tyranny  in  foreign  lands,  is  deeply  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians. Their  cause  of  equality  and  justice 
has  been  kept  alive  and  vibrant  by  many 
Americans.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  the  contrlbutl<Ki 
that  the  Byelorussian-American  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  has  made  to  this  ooble  effort 
over  these  many,  many  years  and  par- 
ticipate with  you,  through  this  historic 
journal  of  Congress  in  national  recog- 
nition of  the  officers,  directors,  and  mem- 
bers of  this  highly  dedicated  organiza- 
tion of  our  leading  citizens  of  Byelorus- 
sian heritage  who  are  in  the  vanguard  of 
support  in  this  manifestatlMi  of  loyalty 
and  continued  encouragement  to  the 
Byelorussians  of  the  U.S.SJI.  The  roster 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Byelo- 
russian-American Association  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Executive  Committee:  Dr.  Roger  Horoshko, 
President;  Walter  Stanklevlch,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Basil  M.  Pleskacz.  Vice-President;  Vlad 
KuryUo,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Alia  Oraa  Ro- 
mano, Secretary;  Miss  Ralsa  Stankevlch, 
Secretary;  and  Branlslau  Danllovlch,  Treas- 
urer. 

Members:  Walter  Dunlec,  Qeorge  Masuro, 
Alexander  Mlcklevlch,  AndreJ  Stracsyn,  and 
Michael  Tulejko. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  pleased  to 
join  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  Byelorus- 
sian ancestry  in  this  annual  observance 
and  renewed  encouragemoit  to  Soviet 
Byelorussians  in  our  mutual  coDcem  for 
their  national  independence  and  indi- 
vidual well  being. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  served  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, chaired  so  devotedly  by  Con- 
gressman Cxixn,  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago.  I  have  seen  this  dis- 
tipgiiiBhttri  mi^n  in  action,  and  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  him. 

Manmt  Cxllxr  is  a  good  man.  an  out- 
standing Congressman,  who  has  served 
in  this  House  for  50  years,  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

I  extend  to  Chairman  Cillkr  wannest 
wishes  for  good  health,  for  happiness, 
and  for  many,  many  years  of  continued 
vigor.  He  has  left  an  indelible  mark  for 
justice  on  this  House. 
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EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACKUBXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  l<xig  before 
I  came  to  Congress — long  before  I  ever 
thought  I  would  be  a  Congressman — the 
name  Emanttel  Cellir  was  very  well 
known  to  me  and  to  my  law  studoits. 
That  name  was,  and  is.  Intimately  as- 
sociated with  several  constitutional 
amendments,  with  antitrust  laws,  with 
legislative  proposals  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance to  church-state  relations,  with 
legislation  essential  to  the  administra- 
ticKi  of  justice  in  our  country,  with  all 
of  the  civil  rights  bills  which,  since 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  have 
given  hope  to  minorities  in  the  United 
States. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  MASS 
RALLY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  the  program 
for  the  13th  Captive  Nations  Week  Mass 
Rally  held  in  the  Republic  of  China  on 
July  20,  1972. 

Included  in  the  program  were  a  mes- 
sage from  President  Nixon  and  the  prin- 
cipal address  delivered  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Floyd  Spemci.  Congress- 
man Spkhck's  speech  was  entered  in  the 
CoNORXss^oNAL  RscoRD  on  July  31,  1972. 
and  can  be  found  on  page  26127  of  that 
issue. 

Because  of  my  long-standing  concern 
for  the  fate  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  and  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  messages  included  in 
this  program  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Rally  merit  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress,  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  portions  of  the 
program  be  reprinted  in  the  Rxcoro  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

The  program  follows: 
Mass  Raixt  or  'THX  Rarusuc  or  CHXira  nt 

SuppoaT    or    Cattivx    Na'TXONS    Wxxk    akd 

roa  CoxsouDATioN  or  Pan  Woau)  Uirmr 

Aoaikst  COMirtrNiBT  AooaxssioN 
pmocaAM 

1.  Patriotic  Song  by  Taipei  ChUdren's 
Choir. 

2.  Opening  Ceremony. 

3.  Fanfare. 

4.  The   Chairman   Ascends  the  Rostrum. 

5.  All  Rise. 

6.  Singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

7.  Three  Bows  to  National  Flag  and  Por- 
trait of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

8.  Address  by  the  Chairman. 

9.  Reading  of  President  Chlaiig's  Message. 

10.  Reading  of  President  Nixon's  Message 
(by  Mr.  William  H.  Oleysteen,  Charge  d- 
ASalres  of  the  American  Embassy). 

( Band  Music. ) 

11.  Address  by  Vice  President  Yen. 

12.  Address  by  Congressman  Floyd  D. 
Spence. 

13.  Reports  by  Preedom-PlghterB. 
(Band  Music.) 

14.  Announcements. 

15.  Songs    by    Taipei   ChUdren's   Choir. 
10.  Shouting  Slogans. 

17.  Fanfare. 

18.  RaUy  Closes. 


Da.  Kv  CHmo-KAWo's  Aaoaass  at  tks  Mass 
Raixt  or  THX  REFtrBLic  or  Ckima  ih  Scp- 
POBT  ow  CAPTXVX  Nations  Wkxk,  Taipxi, 
JutT  20. 1972 

Vice  President  Yen,  Honorable  Quests. 
Ladles  and  Oentlemen;  As  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  representatives  o(  all  the 
civic  bodies  In  this  country  are  assembled  In 
this  mass  rally  today  in  support  of  the  cap- 
tive nations'  struggle  for  freedom,  we  are 
aware  that  we  have  already  devoted  our- 
selves to  this  campaign  for  12  years.  We  have 
held  high  the  torch  of  free  world  support 
for  the  enslaved  peoples  inside  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  their  quest  for  freedom.  We  have 
kept  on  urging  those  Inside  and  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  are  unwilling  to  be  Com- 
munists' slaves  to  rise  in  unity  and  fight 
together  for  freedom. 

With  the  continuous  development  of  our 
anti-slavery  movement  in  the  free  world,  the 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
have  also  takan  up  the  antl-Oonununlst 
struggle:  those  who  have  fallen  are  followed 
by  an  endless  column  of  brave  suooeaaors. 
Examples  of  constant  struggle  include  the 
liberalization  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
the  campaign  for  independence  In  captive 
East  European  nations,  and  the  antl-Oom- 
munlst  and  anti-tyranny  struggle  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  waves  will  ke^  on  surging  ahead  and 
ultimately  converge  as  a  mighty  torrent  to 
crush  Communist  tyranny  and  bring  about 
victory  for  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  this  anti-slavery  struggle 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  President 
Nixon's  announcement  of  his  Chinese  main- 
land totir  a  year  ago  and  his  subsequent  visits 
to  Pelplng  and  Moscow  earlier  this  year.  T^e 
U.S.  government  advocates  opposition  to 
slavery  but  has  followed  a  different  policy 
in  countering  Communist  aggression.  Con- 
trary to  the  lofty  principle  enunciated  at  the 
start  of  the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  years 
ago,  Washington  has  been  trying  hard  to 
effect  reconciliation  with  Commtinlst  forces 
of  enslavement.  This  attempt  has  started  a 
gradual  disintegration  in  the  freedom  camp 
and  enabled  the  Communists  to  utlltee  the 
free  world  confusion  for  stepplng-up  their 
oppression  at  home  and  aggressive  expan- 
sionist moves  abroad.  In  vtew  of  man's  in- 
born desire  for  survival  In  freedom  and  hold- 
ing firmly  to  our  stand  for  International 
Justice  as  we  seek  world  peace,  we  must 
awaken  freedom-loving  peoples  from  their 
sliunber  in  this  widespread  appeasement 
world,  consolidate  free  world  unity,  check 
the  Communist  forces  of  aggression  and  en- 
slavement, positively  support  the  enslaved 
peoples'  anti-Communist  and  anti-tyranny 
struggle,  and  bring  about  an  early  victory  of 
freedom  over  slavery. 

Bent  on  enslaving  all  the  people.  Inter- 
national Communlste  are  now  utUlxlng  cer- 
tain free  nations'  wishful  thinking  about 
peace  and  wllUngnesB  to  arrive  at  solutions 
through  appeasement  In  each  and  every  free 
area,  the  Communists  are  actively  pushing 
plans  of  armed  rebellion,  vigorously  carrying 
out  Infiltration  and  subversive  activities,  and 
launching  an  all-out  peace  offensive  to  dis- 
arm the  entire  free  world  spiritually 
Recently  the  Russians  are  spreading  their 
Infiuence  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  South  Seas  even  as  thev  hold 
peace  talks  with  the  United  States  and 
West  European  nations.  Pelplng  Is  doing 
everything  possible  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  get  ready  for  hot  wars  as  It  con- 
tinues with  Its  smiling  face  diplomacy  for 
the  United  States  and  certain  other  free 
nations.  The  Communists  of  Hanoi  are  In  the 
midst  of  an  all-out  aggression  of  South  Viet- 
nam but  are  asking  for  resumption  of  Paris 
peace  talks.  Pyongyang  is  poised  for  another 
armed  aggression  of  South  Korea  but  Is  pre- 
tending readUiees  for  talks  with  Seoul  toward 
a  so-called  peaceful  reunification.  All  these 
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I «  exmmpleB  of  dtrable-edged  tactics  calling 
;or  ftltematlTe  war  and  peac«  maneuvers 
'?tie  ComTBunUts  want  free  nations  to  fall 
into  their  peace  talk  trap  because  they  can 
1  lae  negotiation  aa  a  cover  for  fxirther  aggres- 

<  Ive  moves  aa  well  as  attempts  to  get  what 
(unnot  be  gained  on  the  battle&eld. 

Unfortunately .  leaders  of  certain  free  na- 
1 1ons  have  followed  policies  of  appeaaement 
(knd  compromise  instead  of  hitting  back  hard 
lit  camouflaged  Communist  schemers.  This 
liaa  meant  a  retreat  of  free  nations  on  the 
l»attlefront  against  slavery  and  aggression. 
(xeated  crack*  in  the  free  world  antl-Com- 
inuntot  unity,  and  serloxialy  dampened  the 
(  nslaved  people's  fighting  spirit. 

As  mankind  stands  today  on  a  croasroad  of 
ireedom  or  slavery.  I  must  clearly  and 
I  trongly  point  out  a  number  of  fundamental 
I  deas  that  should  be  applied  to  our  struggle 
iigalaBt  the  Communist*. 

Firstly,  freedom  can  never  coexist  with 
I  tevery.  No  society  can  remain  half  free  and 
]  laif  slave.  This  aphorism  of  Abraham  Un- 
loln  aptly  underlines  the  truth  of  the 
itrucsie  of  freedom  against  slavery.  Unleaa 
( inalaved  people  are  given  freedom,  tboee  who 
lire  free  now  cannot  hope  to  preserve  their 
:  rowiom  in  security.  In  other  words.  Lf  we  are 
lo  aa*ure  freedom  for  free  people,  we  must 
lint  of  all  restore  freedom  to  the  enslaved. 
ft    must    not    allow    slavery    to    e«lst.    We 

<  leflnltaly  must  not  allow  any  more  free 
I  Mople  to  be  enslaved. 

Secondly,  struggle  against  slavery  cannot 
1 »  in  the  form  of  negotiation,  because  nego- 
1  latlon  la  used  by  the  Conununlsts  a*  a  way 
I  if  struggle  to  impair  freedom  camp  unity, 
I  tap  up  inAltratlon.  dampen  civilian  and  mll- 
tary  morale,  and  drive  toward  complete 
lubverston.  In  view  of  this  Communist 
i  cheme  behind  negotiation,  free  nations 
laust  insist  on  fight  for  freedom  and  active 
I  ippoeltlon  to  slavery  a*  their  first  and  f  ore- 
;  Doet  conditions. 

Thirdly ,  man's  freedom  and  world  peace 
(an  be  protected  only  when  all  systems  of 
I  lavery  are  destroyed.  The  Communist  crime 
(if  enslavement  not  only  1*  cruelly  hamper- 
1  Qg  man's  freedom  but  also  constitutes  a 
I  erio\i*  threat  to  world  peace.  Elimination  of 
ilAvery   must   be   the   primary   goal   of   our 

<  truggl*  to  gain  freedom  for  mankind  and 
I  stabllafa  lasting  peace  for  the  world.  Only 
1  rhan  aU  the  peoples  are  truly  free  of  Com- 
I  a\inlst  yokes  can  the  world  expect  peace  to 
lut. 

With  th«M  prlnclpie*  in  otir  nUnd*.  we 
1  auat  continue  our  fight  in  a  number  of  'ways. 

We  mu*t  call  upon  the  enslaved  people 
1  lehlnd  the  Iron  Curtain  to  struggle  on  vlgor- 
( ualy  and  resolutely  against  slavery  and  for 
1  readom.  They  must  oppoee  eill  Commuolst 
I  trocltlsa  that  accompany  class  struggle  and 
1  tquldatlon.  They  mxist  oppoee  all  Communist 
tyranny  and  support  freedooi  of  realdence. 
Ireedom  of  change  of  realdence.  freedom  of 
!  peech.  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  aa- 
•  cxslatlon  and  freedom  of  religious  belief.  In- 
1  sllectual*  must  fight  against  the  Communist 
control  over  their  thinking  and  against  the 
1  ustlcatlon  policy  that  drives  them  to  rural 
t  rea*  for  labor  and  reform.  Young  people 
I  lust  fight  for  the  freedom  of  seeking  knowl- 
« dge,  of  schooling  and  of  academic  pursuit. 
"i  liey  miut  oppoee  all  the  despotic  Commu- 
iJ*t  meuurea  for  farmers,  such  as  confiaca- 
t  Ion  of  lands  and  herding  of  i>eople  Into  com- 
I  lunee.  Farmers  should  fight  for  title  to  the 
1  uad  they  cultivate  and  for  the  right  to  reap 
£  nd  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  The  peo- 
I  le  must  oppose  slave  labor  and  reform 
t  through  labor.  Workers  must  fight  for  the 
freedom  to  choose  occupation  and  have  lel- 
a  lire  for  their  own  enjoyment.  The  people 
iiust  oppoee  Communist  shooting  of  free- 
t  om-seekers  and  fight  for  free  exchange  of 
Plaits. 

Next,  ■we  must  call  upwn  all  the  free  na- 
tions, especially  the  tTnited  States  that  leads 
t  ae  free  world,  to  suspend  immediately  all 
1  :s  superpower  secret  talks  with  Moscow  and 
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Pelplng.  No  free  nation  should  tskke  step* 
that  can  only  hurt  free  world  interest  and 
fan  up  the  totalitarian  Communists'  aggres- 
sive ambition,  thereby  dooming  the  enslaved 
people  to  perpetual  enslavement  and  causing 
those  who  are  now  free  to  lose  their  free- 
dom. 

We  must  appeal  to  the  United  States  and 
all  the  free  nations,  to  fuUlU  their  commit- 
ment concerning  support  for  the  enslaved 
peoples'  struggle  for  their  fight  to  destroy 
slavery  and  gain  freedom.  Encouragement 
should  be  provided  for  these  people's  further 
revolutionary  struggle  against  Communism 
and  tyranny.  P'reedom-seekers  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  should  be  gtven  political 
asyliun  and  assured  of  occupation,  sohoollng 
and  freedom  of  living. 

We  call  on  all  the  free  nations  and  free- 
dom-lovmg  peoples  to  Jointly  reproach  and 
severely  sanction  the  Communist*  for  their 
roles  in  all  the  skyjacking,  kidnaping.  a*sas- 
slnatlon,  massacre,  dope-trafflcking  and  oth- 
er heinous  terrorist  activities.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  protect  social  order  and  people's 
security. 

We  call  on  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  to  note  that  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam's  war  to  defend  Its  freedom  and 
Independence  has  to  do  not  only  with  the 
future  of  Vietnam  itself  but  also  with  the 
fate  of  the  entire  Southeast  Asia  and  Pa- 
cific region.  We  support  America's  decision 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  blockade  Hai- 
phong and  other  Communi-tt  harbors.  The 
U.S.  government  and  all  the  allies  fighting 
In  Vietnam  should  take  lioamediate  effective 
steps  to  help  Saigon  recover  all  the  areas 
that  have  fallen  into  Viet  Cong  hands.  When 
talking  with  the  Vietnamese  Communists, 
the  United  States  must  not  retreat  from  Its 
stand  and  agree  to  a  Communist  proposal 
for  coalition  government  v.ith  Saigon. 

Furthermore,  we  nuist  call  upon  all  the 
freedom-loving  nations  and  p>eople  of  the 
world  to  unite  strongly  together  under  the 
lofty  banner  of  opposition  to  slavery  and  pro- 
tection for  freedom.  A  truly  strong  united 
battlefront  against  the  Communists  must  be 
formed  throughout  the  world.  Helping  hands 
must  be  actively  extended  to  the  enslaved 
peoples.  An  unflinching  fight  must  be  waged 
against  the  CoBununlst  slave  masters.  We 
are  making  this  appeal  because  consolida- 
tion of  free  world  unity  la  our  most  sacred 
mission  today  and  cannot  be  neglected  In 
our  fight  to  destroy  slavery  and  assure  free- 
dom. This  is  Indeed  our  historical  mission 
and  must   be  carried  out  thoroughly. 

Lastly  we  mxist  appeal  to  all  our  com- 
patriots at  home  and  abroad  that  la  this 
great  struggle  to  decide  man's  whole  future, 
we  of  the  Republic  of  China  must  closely 
follovr  President  Chiang's  leadership,  unite 
all  the  antl-Communlst  and  anti-tyranny 
forces  at  home  and  abroad  and  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland,  destroy  the  most  wicked  Mao- 
ist regime,  restore  freedom  to  our  700  mil- 
lion enslaved  countrymen,  unite  with  all  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  world, 
and  Jointly  strive  to  (?lve  freedom  back  to  the 
one  billion  others  still  shut  behind  the  Iron 
Ciirtaln. 

PWCSIDXNT  CHIAKO  KAI-SHKK'S  MX8SAGB  TO  THE 
MASS  RALLY  STTPPOBTIKO  CAPmrX  NATIONS 
WKXK.  JTTLT  aO.  1978 

Support  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain In  their  efforts  to  win  freedom  has  be- 
come a  principal  movement  and  part  of  the 
movement  has  been  carried  out  and  ex- 
panded through  the  years.  It  has  reinforced 
the  courage  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  en- 
slaved people  lu  their  resistance  to  tyranny 
and  In  their  struggle  for  survival,  and  has 
also  strengthened  the  unity  among'  the 
world's  forces  of  righteousness. 

In  recent  years,  some  democratic  coun- 
tries have  attempted  to  open  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain through  negotiations  and  to  reduce 
tension  through  conclllatloa.  Such  attempts 
have  served  only  to  promote  an  International 
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atmosphere  of  appeasement.  The  Communist 
bloc  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
launch  a  smiling  campaign  and  step  up  its 
united  front  activities  with  a  view  to  un- 
dermining the  unity  of  the  free  world  and 
to  shattering  the  antl-Communlst  will  of 
the  free  peoples.  To  negotiate  with  and  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  with  the  Communist 
bloc  Is  tantamount  to  asking  the  tiger  to 
give  up  his  akin  or  inviting  the  wolf  into 
one's  house.  At  a  time  when  the  world  is 
In  chaos,  when  people  are  confused  and 
when  enemies  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  friends,  we  must  adhere  to  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  with  vigor  and  the  convic- 
tion that  m  arc  masters  of  our  own  fate. 
We  must  combine  the  will  and  the  strength 
of  our  compatriots  at  home  and  abroad  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  strengthen 
our  ties  with  the  international  forces  of 
righteousness  so  as  to  fortify  our  position 
as  an  unshakable  pillar  In  a  turbulent 
stream  and  consolidate  our  antl-Oommu>- 
nlBt  defenses. 

History  proves  that  permanent  peace  is 
possible  only  when  mankind  has  obtained 
freedom.  T\e  world  cannot  have  real  peace 
and  security  when  half  of  mankind  is  free 
and  the  other  half  remains  enslaved.  The 
idea  that  Communist  aggression  can  be 
stopped  by  negotiations  can  only  extinguish 
the  light  of  hope  for  the  enslaved  pteoples. 
The  international  appeasers  have  now  fallen 
Into  the  trap  set  by  the  Communists  in  their 
efforts  to  Communlze  the  world.  However, 
the  world  situation  will  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  change  from  the  chaotic  to  the  or- 
derly and  people  will  gradually  eschew  cow- 
ardice and  regain  their  courage.  The  foot- 
steps of  the  Intemattonal  appeasers  cannot 
possibly  continue  to  follow  the  present  direc- 
tion for  long.  I  believe  we  can  expedite  this 
change  by  raising  our  shining  banner  of 
"uniting  with  all  free  nations  against  Com- 
munist slavery."  The  various  activities -con- 
ducted by  our  people  in  support  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  will  raise  the  tides  of  free- 
dom ever  higher  and  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  safeguard  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  mankind. 

TzxT  or  psasmurr  nixon's  captivs  MATioifs 

WXXK    PKOCLAMATXON 

The  cause  of  human  rights  and  personal 
dignity  remains  a  universal  aspiration.  Yet, 
in  much  of  the  world,  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  independence  continues.  It  Is  ap- 
IMopriate,  therefore,  that  we  who  value  our 
own  precious  heritage  should  manifest  our 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  those  to 
whom  these  benefits  are  denied.  The  eighty- 
sixth  Congress  on  July  17,  1959,  by  a  Joint 
Resolution,  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  of  July 
in  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  sup- 
port of  this  sentiment. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  states  ot  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  16,  1972, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  caU  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  peoples  for  self-determination  and  hu- 
man liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  July,  In  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seventh. 

VICE  PBKSmEKT  TEK  CRIA-KA1*'B  ASDBK8S  AT 
TRB  MASS  BALLT  StTPPOBTIiro  THE  CAFTTVE 
NATIOWS   WEEK,  TAIPEI.   JULY    20,    1»72 

Mr.  Chainnao.  Honorary  Quests.  Free- 
dom-Seekers, Ladles  and  Oentlemen:  To 
support  the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  Move- 
ment and  strike  back  at  international  ap- 
peasement, we  people  from  the  various  cir- 
cles In  this  country  are  gathered  here  today 
to  strengthen  "consolidation  of  free  world 
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unity  against  Red  aggression."  We  are  to 
intensify  the  antl-Communlst  vigilance  of 
all  free  nations  and  rouse  the  International 
wpeasers  from  their  delirious  dream  that 
peace  might  be  gained  the  way  a  tiger  might 
be  talked  into  giving  up  Its  hide.  Together 
we  shall  struggle  in  unity  to  pull  asunder 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  free  all  the  enslaved 
people.  This  rally  Is  of  the  utmost  great 
timely  significance. 

When  the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  was 
started  in  the  United  States  13  years  ago, 
the  RepubUc  of  China  was  the  first  to  re- 
gpoDd  with  all-out  support.  Our  annual  ob- 
servation has  been  closely  tied  in  'wl'tb  the 
World  Freedom  Day  campaign  on  January 
23  every  year.  In  conjunction  ■with  member 
units  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
and  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-CommunUt  League 
the  effect  has  been  maximized.  People  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  have  received  enor- 
xaous  encouragemsnt  for  struggle  to  assure 
survival  and  gain  freedom.  Unfortunately, 
just  as  the  struggles  against  tyranny  were 
spreading  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Commu- 
nist violence  received  encouragement  from 
International  appeaaement.  The  world  re- 
mains what  It  was  half  free  and  half  slave. 
The  enslaved  people's  sufferings  are  being 
prolonged  and  the  entire  free  world  Is  sub- 
jected to  so-ious  threats  of  Communist  sub- 
version. Our  hearts,  therefore,  are  filled  with 
sgony  and  anger  as  we  struggle  In  support  of 
the  "Captive   Nations   Week"   Movement. 

The  international  society  that  we  witness 
today  is  In  a  confused  state  that  cannot  tell 
right  from  ■wrong  and  friend  from  foe.  This 
Is  an  age  in  which  the  virtuous  give  ■way 
to  the  wicked.  However,  we  are  confident 
that  the  quest  for  freedom  and  respect  for 
righteousness  are  man's  Innate  nature  and 
that  the  unchanging  Iron  rule  of  history,  ir- 
respective of  time  and  place,  condemns 
tyranny  to  deatnietlon  and  aggression  to 
defeat.  We  are  positive  that  the  rampancy 
of  appeasement  and  the  raging  of  Commu- 
nist violence  are  only  temporary  phenomena 
in  this  changing  ■world  and  that.  If  only  we 
turn  our  agony  and  anger  Into  spiritual 
strength,  freedom  and  Justice  will  lead  man- 
kind to  an  ultimate  victory  over  violence 
and  evil.  A  bright  and  secure  future  will  be 
awaiting  us. 

The  vlcio^us  schemes  and  savage  crimes  of 
the  Communists,  especially  those  per- 
petuated by  Pelplng,  are  lnoomp»tIble  with 
the  free  world's  respect  for  freedcm.  desire 
tor  peace  and  high  regard  for  human  rights. 
All  attempts  to  turn  these  enemies  Into 
friends  can  Instead  of  easing  the  tense 
wwld  situation,  only  help  the  Communists 
^>ply  further  pressure  on  the  people  at 
home  and  with  greater  audacity  commit 
their  armed  subversions  abroad.  I  therefore 
wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
call  upon  all  the  freedom-loving  nations 
and  Individuals  to  discern  the  wicked  char- 
acteristics of  the  Communists,  check  the 
world  troubles  at  the  source,  immediately 
cast  aside  any  wishful  thinking  about  peace- 
ful settlement  with  the  Conununlsts,  end 
forthwith  the  foolery  of  appeasement  that 
can  only  bring  trouble  to  themselves,  and 
together  form  a  powerful  antl-Communlst 
front  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  and  the 
world. 

At  the  same  tUne,  I  also  ■want  to  remind 
my  fellow  countrymen  at  home  and  abrtntd 
that.  In  this  highly  unstable  and  confused 
world  situation,  we  must  understand  the 
truth  that  "security  or  danger  depends  on 
one's  being  right  or  wrong,  not  on  being 
strong  or  we«k"  and  that  "survival  or  down- 
fall hinges  on  Inner  strength  rather  tluui 
on  plurality."  With  this  understanding  we 
Bbould  faithfully  follow  PiMldent  COklaQg'a 
instruction  to  maintain  "self-respect  and 
«elf-lnvlgoratlon"  and  "calmness  in  the  face 
of  change."  We  must  firmly  uphold  otir  antl- 
Commtmist  stand,  pool  all  our  antl-Com- 
munlst forces  and.  for  the  elimination  of 
Red  scourge  and  protection  of  freedom,  gal- 
lantly shoulder  our  historical  mission. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INFORMATION    ON   GASOLINE 
PRICES 


sToa? 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  information 
on  gasoline  prices  in  the  Record.  This  in- 
formation has  been  provided  by  my  long- 
time friend  aiul  constituent,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Rorschach  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 
[From  the  Tulsa  Dally  World,  Oct.  2.  1972 ) 

OASOLINB    SlTKVETBD 

Houston. — "The  Oil  Daily's  100  cities  sur- 
vey last  week  placed  domestic  major  brand 
gas  service  station  regtilar  grade  gasoline 
prices  at  an  average  of  25.36  cents  a  gallon, 
exclusive  of  taxes. 

A  week  before  the  average  was  36.60  cents, 
a  year  ago  25.20. 

The  average  dealer  tank^wagon  price  was 
18.40  compared  to  18.60  a  week  earlier  and 
17.46  cents  a  year  earlier. 

Following  are  additional  commentfi 
made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Rorschach: 

We  need  to  direct  attention  of  public  to 
this  situation  1920  no  tax — Oas  price  at  serv- 
ice stations,  26-^0  cents;  62  years  later,  no 
Increase  by  oil  companies — all  other  items 
doubled  or  tr^led  or  more.  Oil  companies 
capital  reinvestment  plowed  back  Into  more 
efficient  equipment  and  transportation 
(product  pipelines,  refineries,  etc.)  respoti- 
slble — but  all  we  get  is  kicks  from  Kannsdy 
and  Proxmire.  The  real  reason  for  gasoline 
prices  at  today's  levti  is  direct  taxes— about 
12-14  cents  per  gallon  imposed  by  states  and 
UJ3.  Congress. 

Further  evidence  is  submitted  by  Mr. 
Rorschach  in  the  attached  article  by  Mr. 
Robert  O.  Dunlop,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Sim  Oil  Co.: 

On.   PsoriTs   IN    SonsBKE   Bct-wexn    Hiokek 
COSTS,  DspaBsaBD  Paicxs 

The  petroleum  Industry  continued  In  the 
second  quarter  to  be  confronted  by  the  para- 
dox of  weak  prices  In  the  face  of  a  strong 
upward  trend  in  demand  for  refined  prod- 
ucts. 

Coupled  with  higher  costs  among  which 
taxes  are  a  notable  example,  this  uncommon 
circumstance  depressed  earnings  In  the  In- 
dustry at  a  time  when  the  economy  generally 
was  showing  signs  of  new  strength. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  average  retail  price 
of  gasoline  Including  excise  taxes  was  down 
almost  one  cent  per  gallon,  even  though 
the  average  tax  was  up  more  than  one-half 
of  one  cent  per  gallon,  compared  with  le'vels  a 
year  earlier.  In  many  areas,  competitive  pres- 
sures were  holding  prices  well  below  Phase 
II  ceUlngs. 

In  Bun's  case,  sales  of  refined  products  rose 
a  solid  9  percent  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  reaching  633318  barrels  a  day.  Natural 
gas  sales  were  up  8.6  per  cent  to  1,657  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  day.  Yet,  revenues  de- 
rived principally  from  sales  declined  4.8  per 
cent— from  6960,690,000  to  $914,161,000. 

Contributing  to  the  decUne  In  revenues 
was  the  fact  that  the  Company's  gasoline 
prices  were  about  two  cents  a  gallon  below 
the  ceilings  established  by  the  freeze  a  year 
ago. 

The  fact  that  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company  delivered  two  ships  in  the  first  half 
of  1971,  whereas  no  deliveries  were  made 
through  June  of  this  year,  had  an  additional 
negative  Impact  on  revenues.  "^ 

Net  income  for  the  first  half  declined  7.9 
per  cent  from  »74,859,000  in  1971  to  $68,920,- 
000.  reflecting  lower  revenues  plus  propor- 
tionately higher  costs. 


To  be  sxDre.  total  oasts  and  expenses  de- 
clined 4.6  per  cent  to  M46.241.000,  but  the 
ratio  of  expenses  to  revenues  was  marginally 
higher.  Running  the  business  required  93.6 
cents  of  each  dollar  of  revenue  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  compared  with  93.2  In 
1971. 

Operationally,  crude  oU  refined  at  Sun's 
refineries  rose  6.6  per  cent  to  606,719  barrels 
dally. 

Synthetic  crude  produced  for  shipment  by 
Great  Canadian  OU  Sands  Limited  rose  17.6 
per  cent  to  49.477  barrels  dally.  Meanwhile. 
Sun's  share  of  0C08  losses  declined  to  6306,- 
000  as  against  $2,729,000  at  mid -year   1971. 

While  domestic  crude  oU  production  for 
the  Indiutry  showed  a  3.3  per  cent  decline. 
Sun  showed  a  2.3  per  cent  Increase  In  VS. 
production.  Its  world-wide  production,  at 
370,523  barrels  of  crude  and  condensate  dally. 
was  less  than  one  per  cent  below  production 
a  year  earlier. 

Noteworthy  in  considering  these  higher 
levels  of  operation  Is  the  fact  that  they  wer« 
accomplished  during  a  period  when  progrens 
was  being  made  In  reducing  operating  costs. 
The  results  are  a  tribute  to  the  dedication 
and  skill  of  the  Company's  employees.  Un- 
forunately.  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by 
the  lower  market  value  of  the  products  and 
Increases  in  other  elements  of  cost. 


A  VALUED  MEMBER  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LA- 
BOR 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

op   KIlfTUCXY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Johh 
Dent  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee cm  Education  and  Labor  and 
certainly  one  of  its  most  valued  and 
dedicated.  He  is  chairman  of  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  has  served 
with  distinction  in  that  capacity.  He 
brings  to  all  of  our  deliberations  a  unique 
quality  of  incisiveness  and  relevance  and 
enjoys  the  respect  of  all  his  colleagues. 
One  of  the  most  accurate  descriptions 
of  John  Drirx's  public  service  I  have 
heard  was  narrated  by  newscaster  Joseph 
McCaffrey  over  a  local  radio  station.  The 
audience  for  that  broadcast  was  obvi- 
ously limited  in  terms  of  the  full  soope 
of  JoHK  DiKT'B  activltieB,  and  I  now 
Include  the  text  so  a  greater  number 
might  read  these  deserved  remarks : 
Meet  the  ^rtnm 

Long  ago,  when  it  was  not  popular,  when 
a  trade  imbalance  was  only  a  cloud  as  big  as 
naan's  fist  in  the  sky,  F>ennsylvanla's  John 
Dent  was  warning  that  we  could  not  con- 
tinue to  have  foreign  imports  driving  Amer- 
ican businesses  into  bankruptcy.  Today  the 
Pennsylvania  Democrat  has  been  proven 
right. 

When  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bUl 
was  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
House  listened  to  Congressman  Dent,  adopt- 
ing his  amendment  that  requires  any  and 
all  United  States  foreign  aid  funds  spent  by 
South  Vietnam  for  the  purchase  of  iron  and 
steel  products  to  be  spent  on  those  manu- 
factured or  produced  In  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  first  such  specific  "Buy  American" 
provision  ever  Included  in  a  foreign  aid  bUl. 

During  the  debate.  Dent  said:  "If  we  have 
to  continue  with  foreign  aid.  even  though 
I  believe  we  have  nxve  pressing  domestic 
priorities,  we  should  at  least  insure  that 
those  funds  pro^vide  some  economic  benefit 
to  the  United  States  Instead  of  accruing  to 
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the  benefit  of  our  competitors.  We  now  And 
ourselves  In  the  awkward  situation  of  pro- 
vldtng  our  foreign  friends  with  our  money 
to  use  In  competition  against  ua.  My  amend- 
ment relates  only  to  iron  and  steel  products, 
but  these  are  among  our  most  baatc  and 
essential  industries,  and  represent  a  good 
place  to  start  this  practice." 

Mr  Dent  Joined  with  Republican  Congress- 
man John  Saylor  in  this  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  non-defldt  spending  policy  for  the 
federal  government.  The  two  men  coauthored 
a  resolution  prohibiting  the  appropriation 
and  budgeting  of  funds  in  excess  of  expected 
revenue. 

If  accepted.  It  would  prohibit  Congress 
from  authorizing  or  appropriating  and  the 
President  from  expending  or  budgeting  any 
amount  In  excess  of  anticipated  revenues 
from  the  ensuing  fUeal  year. 

Said  Mr.  Dent.  "In  essence,  this  would  re- 
turn this  country  to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
The  only  deficit  spending  thJit  could  occur 
would  be  In  the  event  actu&I  revenue  fell 
short  of  the  predicted  amount." 

In  the  course  of  discussing  his  resolution, 
th«  Democratic  House  member  from  West- 
moreland County  said:  "American  wages  are 
n*c«ssarUy  high  because  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debts  and  debt  services,  as  well  as  our 
standard  of  living,  which  increases  the  cost 
of  government,  production  and  ptirchases. 
In  return,  however,  we  have  given  a  better 
standard  of  living  to  all  Americans.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching a  time  when  tha  Inflation  spiral 
is  no  longer  triggered  by  profit  taking  and 
wage  increases,  but  U  In  fact  triggered  by 
increased  taxes  which  shrink  the  take  home 
pay.  The  worker  demands  higher  wages  and 
the  producer  must  necessarily  raise  prices 
But  as  we  Increase  the  number  of  serv- 
ices available,  additional  revenues  are  re- 
quired. This  lacrsassi  the  public  debt  and 
the  need  for  higher  taxes  to  support  the 
demands  of  goTemmsnt  ...  it's  a  vtclotis 
circle." 

Dent  proposes  to  end  it  by  putting  a  hat 
on  government  spending.  But  his  chances 
for  suooesa  in  this  Congress,  at  least,  are  not 
the  beat. 

John  Dent  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
since  Janviary  21.  1968.  after  long  and  out- 
standing service  In  both  the  PennsylvanU 
State  House  euid  Senate.  In  the  Senate  he 
was  Dentooratlc  Floor  Leader  for  17  years. 

Oent  is  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  House 
Administration  and  among  the  House  leader- 
ship. He  Is  also  chairman  of  the  powerfttl 
Oeneral  Subeomnilttee  on  Labor.  VlrtuaUy 
all  national  labor  leglsUtlon  has  his  fine 
Imprint  on  It.  and  Dent  has  llteraUy  forged 
new  federal  laws  regarding  coal  mine  health 
and  safety,  black  lung  benefits,  minimum 
wage  extensions  and  Increases,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  anti-age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  vocational  education 
and  problems  of  the  aging.  We  can  also  ex- 
pect his  Innovative  welfare  and  pet^slon  re- 
form bill  to  soon  emerge  from  his  com- 
mittee. 

John  Dent  has  been  In  the  eye  of  the 
hurricane  since  he  first  came  to  Congress,  and 
he  is  a  veritable  whirlwind  of  activity.  He 
has  brought  the  support  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emiaant  to  his  Weotem  Pennsylvania  district 
In  a  variety  of  public  projects,  such  as  urban 
renewal,  housing,  health  and  educational 
serricea.  flood  control,  streets  and  highways, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  services  and  facilities. 
In  spite  of  bis  growing  national  stature  eind 
reputation,  he  makes  it  bis  business  to  "stay 
in  touch"  with  his  constituency  and  serve 
their  needs. 

John  Dent  is  a  busy  and  effective  man.  And 
you  can  usually  find  him  In  the  front  ranks 
0^  a  profrewlTa  omim. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DISCOURAGING  DRUG  ABUSE  FIG- 
URES   PROM    THAILAND 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONWCTIUVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  dlstlngruished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Forces 
Drug  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  Senator 
Httohis,  took  the  floor  to  warn  of  a  grow- 
ing national  complacency  over  drugs  in 
the  military. 

Senator  Hughks'  remarks  are  well- 
founded,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
keeping  this  Issue  before  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  For  while  the  military 
drug  problem  is  still  very  much  with  us, 
the  country  no  longer  seems  interested 
in  this  tragedy  which  cmtinues  to  dis- 
charge military  drug  users  to  the  civilian 
sector  of  society. 

In  early  1971,  a  great  wave  of  public 
concern  swept  the  Nation  following  re- 
ports of  widespread  drug  abuse  among 
OI's  in  Vietnam.  Reports  were  produced, 
proposals  introduced,  and  the  national 
commitment  to  conquer  this  problem 
seemed  firm.  In  Just  a  year  and  a  half, 
however,  tills  concern  has  dropped  to 
almost  nothing.  The  administration  has 
declared  that  the  military  heroin  epi- 
demic is  reversed,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic has  lost  interest.  Even  the  press  has 
relegated  military  drug  stories  to  the 
back  pages. 

Unhappily,  this  indifference  is  imjustl- 
fled.  "niousands  of  detected  drug  users 
have  been  sind  continue  to  be  released 
Into  civilian  life  without  treatment.  Few 
of  these  veterans  then  enter  programs 
voluntarily.  They  disappear  into  the  gen- 
eral population  to  enter  the  deadly  cycle 
of  addiction  and  crime. 

The  recent  release  of  statistics  show- 
ing a  fivefold  increase  In  detected  heroin 
users  among  American  Air  Force  per- 
soimel  In  Thailand  creates  a  whole  new 
dimension  of  this  tragedy,  and  indicates 
that  the  military  drug  epidemic  may  not 
have  beoi  reversed,  but  merely  trans- 
ferred from  one  country  to  another  along 
with  our  troops.  These  figures  contradict 
earlier  Defense  Department  statements 
of  victory  in  the  war  against  drugs.  They 
alarmingly  evidence  that  the  military 
drug  problem  Is  still  with  us,  and  that 
hundreds  more  GI  addicts  will  soon  be 
discharged  in  need  of  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation. 

llie  Department  of  Defense  statistics 
show  that  a  total  of  7,161  Air  Force 
personnel  In  Thailand  were  tested  tor 
drug  use  In  August,  with  178,  or  2.5  per- 
cent testing  positive.  This  figure  was  up 
from  July,  when  only  0.5  percent  tested 
positive,  and  up  from  the  period  from 
January  1  to  July  1972.  when  a  total  of 
2S.662  men  were  tested,  with  only  196, 
or  0.7  percent  showing  positive.  A  specif- 
ic breakdown  was  not  available  for  July 
on  the  number  of  men  tested,  and  the 
number  of  positives. 

The  Department  of  Defense"  had  no 
figures  available  for  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  personnel  serving  in  Thailand. 
However,  while  the  percentage  of  total 
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troop  strength  in  Thailand  represented 
by  the  Air  Force  is  claoslfled  Information, 
the  Defense  Department  does  acknowl- 
edge that  the  "majority"  of  our  peraoQ- 
nel  in  Thailand  are  members  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  implications  of  these  flgiires  are 
unclear  at  the  present  time.  Only  the 
coming  months  will  indicate  whether  a 
new  and  tragic  trend  has  developed. 
What  is  clear  is  that  drug  abuse  in  the 
military  will  not  easily  go  away.  Signif- 
icant steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Armed  Forces  to  control  drug  abuse,  but 
given  the  easy  avsdlabllity  of  heroin  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  continuing  pres- 
ence of  UB.  troops  in  Thailand,  the  po- 
tentlal  for  future  addiction  among 
American  soldiers  is  strong. 

The  ccHnplacency  which  seems  to  have 
developed  over  military  drug  abuse  In 
the  press  and  In  the  population  at  large 
is  thus  totally  unjustified.  Thousands  of 
detected  drug  users  have  already  been  re- 
leased back  Into  civilian  life  without  ade- 
quate treatment.  These  new  figures  in- 
dicate that  many  more  will  follow. 

These  men  should  be  rehabilitated  be- 
fore they  are  discharged  even  if  this 
means  an  extension  of  service  beyond 
scheduled  separation.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  make  an  effective  drug 
treatment  program  one  of  its  first  orders 
of  business.  At  stake  are  both  the  future 
of  our  GI's  and  the  future  health  of  the 
Nation. 


GIRARD,     OHIO     HONORS     POLICE 
CHEEP  I^JO  R.  MORAN 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or   OHK> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. October  15,  1972, 1  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  testimonial  dinner  honor- 
Ing  Chief  Leo  R.  Moran  at  the  Mahoning 
Country  Club  in  Glrard,  Ohio. 

Leo  Moran  was  appointed  to  the  Gl- 
rard Police  Depeatment  as  a  special 
policeman  in  1938-39  by  Mayor  John 
Cronln,  and  appointed  as  a  regiilar 
policeman  on  April  19.  1940,  by  Mayor 
Alex  Whiteford.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  1942-46,  as  a  staff  sergeant 
with  the  military  police.  After  returning 
to  the  force  as  a  patrolman  he  was  made 
captain  on  October  15,  1958,  and  chief 
of  police  on  October  6,  1960. 

During  his  career  with  the  police  de- 
partment he  has  attended  numerous 
training  schools,  seminars,  and  special 
courses.  He  has  also  found  time  to  be 
active  in  many  worthwhile  organiza- 
tions. Among  these  are:  Member  and 
past  president  of  the  Pratemal  Order  of 
Police.  Lodge  No.  52;  a  member  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police;  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police;  a  member 
and  past  president  of  the  Greater 
Youngstown  Crime  Clinic;  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Area  Police  Association 
and  also  sponsor  of  19  FBI  seminars  for 
area  police  ofiScers. 

Chief  Moran  is  a  member  of :  BPOE  No. 
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1949,  POS  No.  2172,  Ajnerloan  Legion 
Post  235,  V7W  Post  419.  Oirard  lions 
Club,  Knights  of  Columbus.  Saint  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  He  was  named  Oirard's 
Man  of  the  Year  19Sft-60.  The  chief  Is 
well  known  for  his  wild  game  dinners  and 
golf  outings  sponsored  by  the  depart- 
ment. He  Is  a  life-long  resident  of  Glrard 
and  attended  St.  Rose  and  Oirard  High 
Schools.  His  wife,  Evelyn,  died  in  1962, 
and  he  has  three  children:  Pat.  age  23; 
Kathy,  age  21 ;  and  Peggy,  age  15. 

The  program  for  the  testimonial  din- 
ner was  as  follows:  Banquet  cochalr- 
men  Anthony  Vivo  and  Fred  P^ustlno; 
toastmaster  Senator  Harry  V.  Meshel; 
invocation  Rev.  Reuben  W.  Rader;  wel- 
come Hon.  Joe^h  M.  Mastemick,  mayor 
of  Oirard;  remarks  Att<»Tiey  Paul  Bums; 
presentations  Congressman  Chaklks  J. 
Carkkt,  Mayor  Mastemick,  Hon.  Jack  C. 
Hunter,  mayor  of  Youngstown,  and  Rep- 
resentative Michael  Delbane;  response 
Chief  Leo  R.  Moran;  benediction  Rt.  Rev. 
Magr.  Robert  C.  Pannon;  principal 
speaker  Phillip  Richely,  director  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  TranqTortation. 

The  members  of  the  testimonial  com- 
mittee were:  John  E:rtiger,  honorary 
chairman;  cochalrman  Anthony  Vivo 
and  Fred  Faustlno;  treasurer  Betty  La- 
mancusa,  Fred  Paustino;  program  Mike 
Zuppo.  Ronnie  Vlnce,  Rita  Prokay, 
Charles  TAmancusa,  Bessie  Seldler;  re- 
aearch  Charles  Lamancusa;  publicity 
Bessie  Seldler,  Fred  Faustlno. 

The  members  of  the  ticket  committee 
were:  Fred  PVtustino,  Charles  Laman- 
cusa, Betty  Lamancusa,  Tom  McClurkln, 
Dave  Bennett,  Anthony  Vivo,  Lou  De- 
Paul,  James  Cerenelll,  Annabell  Plalla, 
Rocky  Greco,  James  Augustine,  Emie 
DeMatteo,  John  Kruger,  Toml  Fllip, 
Jerry  Bemat,  Alex  Milne,  John  Ross, 
Paul  Bums,  lit.  Rudy  March,  Sgt.  Charles 
liDUllI,  Ray  Fusllo,  Inis  Callard.  Norma 
Higglns,  and  Bessie  Seldler. 


ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OP  THE  HON- 
ORABLE  ALTON  A.  LENNON 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 


OF 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  18 
years,  the  17th  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  represented  by  a  dedicated 
and  able  servant— the  Honorable  Altoit 
A  liEimotr,  and  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
join  In  a  salute  to  an  able  and  much 
admired  colleague. 

I  have  had  many,  many  opportunities 
to  observe  this  well-informed,  astute 
gentleman  from  the  South,  and  have  al- 
ways respected  him  for  his  kindly  man- 
ner and  imtirlng  dedication  to  serve  his 
constituency  and  country  and  the  abil- 
ity with  which  he  served.  His  vast  kno\(^- 
edge  of  military  and  marltlitie  matters 
has  shown  all  of  us  the  depth  of  his  wis- 
dom and  Integrity.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly helpf  lU  to  all  of  us  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  where  he  has  continually  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  business  before  us. 
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He  is  truly  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress  and  I  deQ>ly  regret 
his  decision  to  retire. 

It  has  been  a  very  special  privilege  to 
serve  with  Altom  LamroN,  and  while  not 
all  thinking  men  agree  on  legislation,  we 
must  all  agree  he  has  been  a  great  asset 
to  the  Congress  and  his  record  a  tribute 
to  both  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

My  best  wishes  go  with  you  as  you  leave 
us  for  your  home  In  Wilmington,  dear 
friend,  and  may  the  years  ahead  be  fUled 
wU^  happiness  and  continued  good  for- 
tune. We  wIU  certainly  miss  you. 


SUPERSONIC  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DUISKI 

or    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE   HOUSK  OF  RXFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  DUTJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  high  speed  air  transportation  and 
space  exploration.  It  Is  timely  to  recog- 
nize that  man's  first  flight  at  supersonic 
speed  was  made  Just  25  years  ago. 

A  small,  needle-nosed  reseuch  air- 
craft, the  X-1,  was  built  by  a  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  company,  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corp. — 
now  Bell  Aeroq;>ace  Co.,  division  of 
Textron. 

Development  was  under  a  contract 
with  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  now  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  with 
cooperation  of  the  Army  Air  Force. 

At  the  controls  of  the  X-1  in  the  his- 
toric first  flight  Rmaahlng  the  "sound 
barrier"  was  an  outstanding  Air  Force 
test  pilot,  Capt.  Charles  E.  "Chuck"  Yae- 
ger,  now  an  Air  Force  brigadier  general 
on  duty  in  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  little  could  we  Imagine  a 
quarter  century  ago— even  at  word  of 
Cv>tain  Yeager's  historic  flight — ^the 
really  amaalng  era  of  aeronautics  and 
space  development  and  achievement 
which  was  just  ahead. 

It  was  oiily  5  years  earlier.  In  Octo- 
ber 1942,  that  a  successful  test  flight  of 
the  world's  first  Jet  {lircraft  occurred. 
Tills  was  the  XP-59A  Airacomet,  also  de- 
veloped by  the  Buffalo  manufacturer, 
Bell  Aircraft  Corp. 

Both  the  X-1  and  the  XP-59A  now  are 
on  exhibition  ^t  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Buffalo  area 
are  very  proud  of  the  pioneering  work  In 
aviation  and  space  which  has  beoi  done 
by  oar  local  Industry,  including  in  par- 
ticular the  company  established  by  one 
of  our  Nation's  aviation  pioneers,  the  late 
Lawrence  Bell. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  Include  the 
text  of  an  article  from  the  October  14  is- 
sue of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  re- 
garding that  first  supersonic  flight  by 
man. 

[From  the  Buffalo  (M.T.)  Oourler-Kxpreas, 

Oct.  14, 19781 

X-1  TEST  FLIGHT  26  YSau  Alio  Was  Dawir 

or  euFBUOinc  Aob 

(By  Ray  Dearlora) 

The  age  of  supenonle  flight  was  bom  30 
years  ago  today  when  the  f onnar  Ball  Airoraft 
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OoBp.*!  Z-1  expartmental  plaaa  bacama  Um 
flnt  to  fly  faster  than  the  ipaad  of  sound. 

The  feat  was  parfonnad  Oct.  14.  1047,  at 
Muroc  Flight  TMtSaM  in  Calif omla.  At  the 
control*  waa  Air  Force  Capt.  Charles  X.  Taa- 
ger,  who  flew  the  bullat  ehapaa  X-x  to-  a 
speed  of  070  m4>.h. 

In  the  annals  of  flight,  the  aooompUshment 
of  the  X-1  has  been  aodalmed  as  being  sec- 
ond In  Importazioe  only  to  the  first  flight  of 
the  Wright  brothers  in  1B08.  For  Yeagar,  who 
visited  Buffalo  often  at  the  time.  It  meant 
worldwide  recognition.  Ha  is  sow  an  Air  Force 
brigadier  general  stationad  In  Pakistan. 

The  development  of  the  X-1  by  BeU  paved 
the  way  for  today's  supetaonlc  aircraft,  in- 
cluding the  Ooneorda  and  other  supanonio 
transports.  BeU  Alroiaft  la  now  Baa  Aaroapaos 
Co.  Dtrlslon  of  Textron  Ine,  In  Whaatflrtd. 
jsr  paopuunofw 

The  idea  for  an  aircraft  which  could  fly 
faster  than  sound  started  with  Robert  A. 
Wolf,  who  was  a  member  of  Ball  Aircraft's 
engineering  staff  In  the  early  IMOs.  At  a  con- 
cerence  of  the  National  Advisory  Oommlttaa 
for  Aeronautics  (NACA)  In  WaahlngtoQ  on 
Dec.  IS,  1948,  Wolf  emphaatiwd  that  by  using 
Jet  propulsion,  the  opportunity  was  at  band 
to  build  a  hlgh-^eed  reseroh  airplane. 

Such  a  plana  waa  dsstrsd  at  tha  tlma  to 
provide  needed  aerodyaamlo  Inf  ormatlan  ior 
aircraft  mannfaoturen.  W6U  suggHtad  thaft 
the  development  and  testing  of  the  high- 
spaed  plane  could  be  IdeaUy  handled  by  tha 
NACA. 

By  April  14,  1044,  BaU  engthMrs  cams  up 
with  a  threa-vlew  drawtog  of  a  proposed 
high-speed  research  aixplane.  Both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  ware  eztremaly  inter- 
ested. 

cHixr  nramsB 

Robert  J.  Woods,  who  was  chief  dsslga-an- 
gtnear  of  B^  at  the  time,  heard  that  an 
American  power  plant  company  was  deralop- 
ing  a  turborockat  which  could  dereltq)  6,000 
pounds  of  thrust.  Woods  was  confidant  that 
with  such  power,  he  could  design  a  suparsonlo 
plane. 

Woods  reoetved  approval  from  BaU  to  Ini- 
tiate such  a  project  with  tha  posslbUltlsa  at 
developing  an  800  m.pJi.  plana.  Tha  Air 
Force  classlflad  the  project  secret. 

The  6,000-pouzKl  thrust  turborockst  waa 
not  used  In  tha  flnal  destgn  of  the  X-l  ba- 
cause  by  tha  time  the  X-1  was  derelopad.  the 
turborocket  was  not  avallahla.  A  four-tuba 
rocket  engine  dealgned  and  btiflt  by  Boaotlon 
Motors  was  used  instead. 

Ihe  Air  Faroe  contraetad  for  three  X-ls. 
each  to  be  sllghUy  dlffetant.  Tha  NAOA  waa 
deatgnated  to  reoelve  one  for  a  rsswargb  pro- 
gram It  planned  along  with  the  Air  Force 
flight  work. 

ICAXT  PBOl 


Between  Daoamber.  1044  and  April,  1046, 
answers  were  found  for  the  hundreds  of  prob- 
lems presented  In  the  designing  of  a  super- 
sonic airplane.  At  the  time,  very  little  was 
luiown  about  design  or  conditions  for  super- 
sonic flight.  eapealaUy  stabtUty  and  control 
problems. 

The  Reaction  Motors  rocket  waa  to  have 
been  equipped  with  a  turbo  pump,  but  wait- 
ing for  the  pump  to  be  developed  would  have 
held  up  the  over-all  X-1  program  substan- 
tially. It  waa  decided  to  use  a  pressure  sys- 
tem Instead,  cutting  down  by  approximately 
one-half  the  amount  of  fuel  which  tha  X-1 
could  carry,  but  permitting  tha  piojaet  to 
move  ahead. 

By  March,  1046,  tha  final  preliminary  de- 
sign characteristics  had  been  sgreed  upon, 
detail  engineering  waa  pushed  farward.  and 
actual  construction  of  the  X-1  began.  The 
flist  flight  tests  ware  mads  without  power 
early  In  1046. 

The  first  power  flights  of  the  X-1  took 
place  In  December,  1046.  setting  tha  stage 
for  that  hlstory-maklQg  flight.  In  aU  flight 
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twttnc  of  tbe  X-1,  th*  pUn«  wma  Uk*n  aloft 
In  th«  beUy  of  »  B-M. 


EXPERIMENTAL  CITY:  A  BICENTEN- 
NIAL PRESENT  TO  REMEMBER 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MDriraBOTA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPHBSKNTATiVBS 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  reenforclng  the  proposal  tor 
a  Bicentennial  Experimental  City  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  Septem- 
ber 23.  1972. 

I  taJce  pleasure  in  informing  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Minnesota  Experimental 
City  Project  Is  on  schedule,  and  that  it 
provides  the  only  realistic  opportunity  to 
make  the  Bicentennial  Experimental 
City  idea  a  reality. 

The  1971  Minnesota  SUte  Legislature 
rrnated  an  U-member  authority  to  rec- 
ommend a  site  to  the  1973  legislature. 
That  authority  will  be  announcing  Its 
site  selection  decision  within  30  days  and 
the  project  will  be  ready  to  move  ahead. 
Minnesota  Experimental  City,  a  free- 
standing city  for  innovative  projects  in- 
volving physical  azul  social  systems,  can 
demooitrate  some  of  the  solutions  our 
urban  centers  so  desperately  need. 

The  Washington  Post  article  suggests 
that  an  experimental  city  might  well  be 
placed  within  an  area  of  dense  i)opula- 
tlon. 

This  is  a  question  that  Vbe  foxmders 
and  board  members  of  the  Minnesota 
Experimental  City  faced  many  years  ago. 
Their  well-founded  conclusion  was  that 
it  U  not  possible  to  lay  a  tnily  experimen- 
tal city  over  existing  governmental,  so- 
cial, and  economic  interests.  The  experi- 
mental city,  to  be  really  ^ectlve,  must 
be  placed  outside  of  areas  of  relative 
pomilatlon  density  in  ordo*  that  Its 
builders  and  operators  need  not  be  tied 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  past,  whether 
those  restrictions  be  placed  by  local 
govsnunents  or  by  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  loeal  citizens,  or  local  business  In- 
terests. Itie  experimental  dty  requires  a 
fresh  start,  and  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
mental City,  in  my  judgment,  has  all  of 
the  essentials  for  such  a  fresh  start. 
The  article  follows: 

jMxitTAL  CRT :  A  BuaarmnnAi. 
TO  BaMZi 


(By  WoU  Von  BckArdt) 

W«  stUI  ba7«  ft  ciianc« — «  r«mot«  clianoe — 
to  c«l«br«t«  tb«  bio«nt«nnlal  of  tbe  American 
B«Tolutl(Mii  with  aoin«tiimg  that  may  l>«  re- 
membend  at  the  trlcentenxUal.  iOS  years 
fimn  DOW. 

That  cbanoe  Ues  along  the  Anacostla  Rlv«r 
acToaa  the  Capital  and  Arlington  Cemetery  on 
900  wacted  acres  at  federal  land  known  as 
AnaoocUa-BoUlng. 

The  Ideals  of  the  American  Revolution 
forged  a  great  natlcm — eaaentlaUy  a  rural 
saUoo.  The  challenge  of  1076.  aa  some  peo- 
ple said  many  years  ago,  la  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  willing  and  able  to  bring  the 
aam*  litMUmn.  pioneering  spirit  and  technical 
Ingenuity  to  the  awesome  fact  that  we  have 
norw  beeoma  an  urban  nation. 

The  Pursuit  of  Happiness  la  no  longer  only 
a  matter  of  liberty  and  dvll  and  drlc  rights. 
TlM  common  welfare  also  demands  Uvablllty 
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democratic  llvabUlty— a  good  place  to  Uve  for 
aU. 

Anaoostla-BoUlng,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  scenic  pieces  of  real  estate  In  the  coun- 
try, has  been  used  by  the  military  since  1930 
It  is  no  longer  essential  to  them.  The  city  of 
Washington  has  long  wanted  It  for  bousing, 
which  Is  esssntlal. 

But  just  as  the  military  were  about  to 
relinquish  It,  the  late  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
by  way  of  a  rider  tacked  onto  some  bill,  ^ot 
Congress  to  prohibit  use  of  this  land  for  any 
non-mllltary  pxirpose  until  January  1976. 

Although  Pentagon  plans  for  a  huge  branch 
offlce  were  rejected  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  week,  It  still  wants  a 
good  part  of  the  site  for  military  hotulng  In  a 
military  enclave.  The  city,  supported  by  the 
realdents  of  Anacostla  and  such  organizations 
as  the  Waahlngton  Planning  and  Housing 
Association  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  has 
vague  plans  for  the  needed  housing,  a  new 
town-ln-town,  that  might  include  military 
personnel. 

But  neither  the  Department  of  Defense 
nor  the  Dlsrtrlct  of  Columbia  should  have  It. 
It  should  be  a  birthday  present  for  the  entire 
nation. 

A  Bicentennial  Experimental  City  at  An%- 
costla-Bolllng  could  be  the  catalyst  for  that 
New  American  Revolution  that  President 
Nixon  has  talked  about.  It  could  be  a  labo- 
ratory for  the  research  and  development  for 
new  and  daring  solutions  of  the  nation's— 
and  the  world's — fearful  urban  problems. 

The  Oermans  In  the  late  19208  built  such 
a  demonstration  project  at  Welssenhof  near 
Stuttgart.  Europe's  leading  avant-garde 
architects  and  designers  were  given  an  op- 
portunity there  to  show  what  they  could  do 
by  way  of  good  planning,  housing  and  In- 
terior design.  Welaaenhof's  influence  can  stUl 
be  seen  all  around  ua.  We  havent  advanced 
much  In  architecture  and  construction  tech- 
nology since  then. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Oermans  gave  a 
repeat  performance  with  their  Hansavlertel 
In  West  Berlin.  It  brought  Welssenhof  up-to- 
date,  but  was  less  Innovative. 

But  at  this  point  and  In  America  we  need 
more  than  another  Hansavlertel,  a  mxn 
architectural  showcase.  Another  ntm  town, 
such  as  we  are  buUdlng  at  Port  Lincoln,  at 
Coldsprlng  near  Baltimore,  Welfare  Island 
In  New  York  or  Cedar-Rlverslde  near  Mln- 
neapoUs,  would  be  nice — but  not  enough. 
The  Bicentennial  City  on  Anaooatla-BoUlng 
should  be  a  comprehensive.  International 
urban  laboratory. 

No,  It  would  not  be  a  world's  fair.  Who 
needs  It?  Yes,  It  would  be  a  living  commu- 
nity Tat  p)eople  of  ail  kinds  and  Incomes  to 
Uve,  leam,  work  and  be  creative  In  a  variety 
of  'lifestyles."  as  the  jargon  has  It. 

That  means  that  Oeorge  Romney,  the 
Secretary  of  Hoiislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
met  would  be  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
the  best  and  most  promising  designs  and 
construction  methods  his  "Operation  Break- 
through" has  yielded  us. 

But  a  city  Is  more  than  buildings.  A  city  Is 
Its  Institutions,  as  Louis  Kahn,  the  architect 
has  said.  And  Bicentennial  City  should  be 
an  experiment  In  new  and  renewed  Institu- 
tions. 

The  modem  world  does  not  lack  Imagina- 
tion or  even  theoretical  know-how  to  make 
our  virban  environment  work  more  efllclently, 
justly  and  pleasantly.  It  lacks  the  practical, 
administrative  and  political  means  and  op- 
portunity to  test  new  environmental  Ideas 
on  a  meaningful  scale.  That  Is  what  Bicen- 
tennial city  should  provide. 

Law  enforcement  and  fire  protection  ex- 
perts In  this  oo\intry  and — through  their 
International  organizations — from  around 
the  world  might  be  given  the  means  and 
the  opportunity,  for  instance,  to  Introduce 
and  test  their  latest  Ideas  In  law  enforoe- 
ment  and  Are  protection.  When  they  are  all 
set  Tip  In  1070,  they  might  be  invited  to  come 
to  Washington  to  see  these  Ideas  In  action 
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and  discuss  them  in  an  International  con- 
ference. 

The  sskme  would  apply  to  education — from 
nursery  schools  and  day -care  centers  to  adult 
education.  Bicentennial  City  would  have  the 
most  advanced  educational  opportunltlea— 
both  systems  and  facilities — built  right  into 
It  from  the  beginning. 

In  1976,  the  n.S.  would  then  hc«t  a  special, 
International  conference  on  child  care  and 
education  with  the  new  city  as  Its  focus. 

We  would  also  present  to  the  nation  and 
the  world  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  health 
and  mental  health  care,  with  special  em- 
phasis, no  doubt,  on  drug  addiction,  preven- 
tion and  cure. 

The  city  would  demonstrate  what  needs  be 
done  about  recreation — outdoors  and  In — 
and  the  arts.  There  must  be  ways  for  the 
poor  to  spend  their  leisure  time  other  than 
watching  mediocre  television  programs.  An- 
other challenge  Is  creative  care  of  the  elderly. 
As  Important  as  theee  and  other  social 
problems  are  our  environmental  ones.  Bi- 
centennial City  would  show  us  what  tech- 
nology Is  capable  of  doing  about  waste  dis- 
posal and  providing  energy  for  heating,  cool- 
ing, cooking,  lighting,  transportation  and 
Industry  without  pollution. 

At  Transpo  '72  at  Dulles  airport,  we  got  a 
glimpse  of  new  urban  "people  movers."  At 
Anacostla-Bolllng,  the  best  of  them  would 
actuaUy  move  people,  not  just  for  a  100-yard 
joy  ride,  but  from  the  nearest  Metro  stop, 
Anacostla  Station,  and  around  the  town  to 
work,  shopping,  worship,  education  and  rec- 
reation. 

This  new  city  would  also  show  us  what  to 
do  about  automobiles,  which  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  site  on  the  Anacostla  freeway. 
That  task  should  probably  be  assigned  to  the 
highway  engineers  and  financed  by  the  high- 
way lobby,  which  is  always  so  eager  to  bring 
more  and  more  cars  into  o\ix  cities  without 
telling  us  where  to  put  them  when  they  get 
there. 

But  the  comprehensive  creation  of  Bicen- 
tennial City,  the  planning  and  building  of 
this  urban  laboratory,  cannot  be  left  to  our 
established  Interests  alone.  Ooverzunent,  too, 
is  too  cumbersome,  too  set  in  its  bureaucratic 
and  legalistic  ways  to  accomplish  what  ml^t 
still  be  accomplished  here. 

The  most  vitally  needed  reform,  in  fact. 
Is  a  total  reform  of  the  very  process  of  urban 
development  and  the  factors  that  determine 
that  process:  our  established  methods  of 
land  use,  land  ownership,  financing  and  taxa- 
tion. 

There  are  other,  less  chaotic  and  frustrat- 
ing ways  of  building  the  man-mads  environ- 
ment and  they  must  be  tried — ways  that 
avoid  land  speculation  and  outrageous  prof- 
iteering, new  and  more  enlightened  ways  of 
calculating  the  cost-benefit  equation. 

The  federal  government  must  be  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  piurtner  In  this  enterprise. 
The  experiment  requires,  to  begin  with,  those 
900  acres  of  federal  land.  But  we  are  not 
celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  our  bureauc- 
racy. We  are  celebrating,  on  July  4,  1970,  the 
birth  of  a  political  and  economic  system 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  ^s  now  largely  oper- 
ated by  big  business  and  big  labor  and  a  vast 
technocracy.  Let  theee  operators  show  wl>at 
they  can  do  to  help  the  system  survive  our 
urban  Ills. 

In  other  words,  Bicentennial  City  should 
be  largely  a  joint  effort  of  our  great  founda- 
tions— such  as  Rockefeller  and  Ford — and 
our  large  corporations,  together  with  the 
repreeentatlvee  of  the  American  people  and 
their  minority  groups. 

The  great  experiment  should  be  planned, 
built  and  run  by  a  new  kind  of  organization, 
somewhat  like  COMSAT.  It  might  be  caUed 
nSELAB,  for  n.S.  Environmental  Laboratory, 
or  URBVIS.  for  Urban  Vision. 

There  must  be  leaders  In  America  with  the 
vision  and  energy  to  bring  such  a  bold 
scheme  about.  Athelstan  SpUhaus.  a  scien- 
tist,   Inventor   and    publicist   who   has   the 
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uaiqus  experlsitoe  of  havliig  lavncbsd  a  sim- 
ilar BxperUaantal  City  project  In  Minnesota. 
lolgbt  be  one  of  titem.  given  tb*  hl^-level 
(Import  and  funds  the  MlnsMota  project 
faUed  to  get. 

Can  it  be  done?  WeU,  let's  say  it  could  be 
done.  We  got  to  the  moon,  dldnt  we? 

Can  it  be  done  in  time  for  1970? 

The  answer  to  ttiat  one  U  an  essential  part 
of  tiie  proposed  national  ezperlmisnt.  The 
dtles.  It  has  been  said,  are  In  a  caes  against 
ttms.  tli*  quastlcm  is  not  only  whatlMT  w* 
msoaged  to  solve  our  urban  problems.  It  Is 
also  whethsr  we  manage  to  solve  them  tMfore 
thsy  become  Insoluble. 


CONGRESSMAN  BRINKLEY  RE- 
PORTS ON  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  OEoaoxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  my  newsletter  entitled,  "A 
Special  Report  on  Agriculture,"  which 
win  soon  be  mailed  to  the  rural  areas  of 
the  Third  District  of  Georgia,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

A   SrCCIAI.   RSPOCT   ON    AoaiCTTLTUBX 

(By  Congressman  Jack  Brtnkley) 
rcic  TO  iKsuax  pkakttt,  botbxan  csofs  in 

HOTTSTON    COTTNTT 

The  TJB.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  Federal  All-Risk  Crop  In- 
surance for  peanuts  and  soybeans  will  be 
made  avaUable  to  farmers  in  Houston  County 
for  tbe  1973  crop  year.  In  making  the  an- 
nouncement the  USDA  noted  that  Hotiston 
will  be  the  first  county  in  Oeorgla  to  have 
FCIC  protection  for  soybeans. 

USDA  figures  show  that  Houston  will  raise 
tbe  number  of  Georgia  counties  In  wiilch 
Federal  All-Risk  Crop  Insurance  Is  available 
to  41.  In  1973  tobacco  was  insured  in  27  coun- 
ties, cotton  In  27,  peanuts  In  24,  peaches  in  2, 
and  corn  in  1. 

A  delegation  headed  by  Arthur  A.  White, 
Jr.  of  Byron,  Jamas  O.  Johnson  of  Kathleen. 
Harry  Dumas  of  Warner  Robins,  J.  L.  Poole, 
Enunet  V.  Whelchel,  Jr.,  Bob  Richards,  Lewis 
M.  Meeks,  and  McKliUsy  FrankUn.  all  of 
Perry,  successfully  initiated  the  action  which 
lad  to  dSDA'B  approval  of  tlM  crop  insurance. 

"BonxD  PBANtrr  dat"  obsbbvxd  ox  cAnroi. 

BILL 

On  Toeaday.  October  3, 1  joined  with  seven 
other  Members — who  represent  the  bulk  of 
the  peanut  producing  counties  of  the  South- 
eastern United  Statee — In  designating  "Boiled 
Peanut  Day"  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Joining  with  me  In  sponsortng  peanut  day 
were  Representatives  William  L.  Dickinson 
and  Elizabeth  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Robert 
L.  F.  Slkes  and  Don  Puqua  at  Florida,  and 
W.  S.  (BIB)  Stuckey.  Jr.,  Dawson  Mathias, 
and  a.  Eniott  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Peanuts  are  the  most  valtmble  row  crop  In 
Georgia — worth  some  0171  mlllton  at  the 
farm  level  alone.  This  year  about  63  percent 
of  the  UB.  peanut  crop  was  grown  in  the 
Southeast  (Gaorgla,  Alabama,  and  Northern 
Florida). 

In  special  observance  of  the  day,  peanut 
producers  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  norlda 
furnished  the  House  restaurants  with  com- 
plementary bo<I«d  pectnvts  as  well  as  peanut 
soup  GTid  peanut  pie— ail  delicious! 

OONGaXSSKXN    HOST    INTXaNATIONAL    80TBSAM 

rant 

Some  forty  of  us  in  Congress  recently  co- 
hosted  an  International  Soybean  Fair  in 
Waahlngton  which  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives for  more  than  60  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 


Tba  purpose  at  tbe  Fair  was  to  aoQvalnt 
isprassntatlves  of  these  foreign  countries 
with  promising  new  feed  and  food  uses  of  soy- 
beans. Tbe  Amarloan  Soybean  Association, 
tbe  Natloaal  Sofbean  Processors  Association 
and  other  Industry  Institutions  and  firms 
jolnsd  together  in  helping  to  sponsor  the 
event. 

Guests  had  the  opportunity  to  sample  a 
wide  variety  of  mouth-watering  soybean 
products — from  parched  beans  to  cookies  and 
candy — and  to  discuss  soybeans  with  USDA, 
university  and  Industry  oOlolals. 

Acoordlng  to  USDA  statistics,  the  Third 
Congresslonai  District  ranks  87th  in  the  Na- 
tloa  in  total  soybean  production. 
AKSBICAM  raaauB — 'tbabridnal  aacKBOKx  of 

THE  OOUMltT' 

The  growing  trend  of  government  to  in- 
trude more  and  more  into  the  lives  of  pri- 
vate dtlaens  is  a  matter  of  Incretulng  con- 
cern to  me.  One  of  tiie  most'  notorious  ex- 
amples of  such  an  'intrusion'  Is  the  so-called 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
I  believe  that  the  application  of  this  law 
frequently  places  unfair  financial  hardships 
on  many  farmers  in  Oeorgla — and  across  the 
Nation — by  imposing  on  them  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  applied  to  big 
business. 

Recently,  I  pressnted  a  statement  to  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  regarding 
this  partlcvdar  law. 

I  told  the  Subcommittee  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  net  returns  to  many  farmers — 
espaelally  small  farmers — are  minimal  and 
often  non-existent,  and  to  force  our  small 
farmsrs  to  abide  by  aU  tbe  regulations  im- 
posed by  this  law  would  create  an  unjuatlfl- 
cUsle  economic  burden.  Most  smaU  farming 
operations  cannot  stand  tbe  additional  costs 
incurred  by  layers  of  technical  safety  rules 
which  are  not  relevant  to  the  particular 
farm  operation.  As  we  all  know,  the  Ameri- 
can smaU  fanner  is  the  traditional  back- 
bone of  the  country  and,  if  his  existence  Is 
to  be  preserved,  then  we  must  act  now  to 
prevent  the  economic  hardship  which  would 
be  caused  by  the  full  application  of  this  law. 

We  can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wail 
when  safety  inspectors  for  smaU  business 
are  more  concerned  with  the  specifications 
of  toUet  seats  than  they  are  with  industrial 
machinery.  (The  Oonyessional  Record  of 
September  19,  1072,  page  31S07.)  This  is 
patently  ridiculous. 

Presently,  more  than  100  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress are  sponsoring  varloiis  bills  all  aimed 
at  amending  this  law. 


TOWARD  PRK86  FREEDOM 


HON.  KARL  M.  LbCOMPTE 


HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  with 
Congressmsoi  Karl  M.  LeCompte  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Congress  and  served 
under  him  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Cc«imlttee.  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  kindly  man  and  a  good 
friend  of  mine  although  we  were  of  op- 
posing political  parties.  I  feel  a  deep 
8«nse  of  personal  loss  at  his  passing,  and 
I  am  sure  his  constituents  in  Iowa  will 
miss  him.  I  know  he  had  several  happy 
years  of  retlrnnent  and  I  am  happy  for 
that. 

I  think  about  tbe  nicest  thing  I  can 
say  and  the  most  truthful  is  that  he  was 
one  of  the  kindest  and  nicest  men  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life. 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
esteemed  colleague  and  good  friend, 
Congressman  Whliam  S.  Moorhxad, 
recently  appeared  before  my  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  to  testify  on  be- 
hsJf  of  legislation  which  would  protect 
Mm  confidentiality  of  press  information 
and  sources.  I  and  the  subcommittee 
members  found  Mr.  Moorhxad's  remarks 
particularly  cogent,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Poet-O««ette  also  noted  the  testimony 
with  high  regard  in  a  recent  editorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  that  the 
Post-Gacette  editorial  be  reprinted  here 
for  the  convenience  of  other  Members, 
and  commend  it  to  their  attention  and 
perusal.  Thank  you. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Poet-Oasette, 

Oct.   13,   1973) 

Fob  An  UNrrmaxD  F'azss 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  this  year's 
observance  of  National  Newspaper  Week 
should  find  the  nation's  newsmen  united  la 
support  of  a  Free  Flow  of  Information  Act 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  press  in- 
formation and  sources  in  the  afterokath  of 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  breached 
this  right. 

The  breach  came  in  the  case  of  Earl  Cald- 
well, a  New  York  Thnea  reporter  who  refused 
to  answer  grand  jury  questions.  Its  dangers 
are  underscored  by  tiie  recent  jailing  of 
Peter  Bridge,  a  Newark  reporter,  by  a  New 
Jersey  judge  who  interpreted  narrowly  a 
state  Immunity  statute  (one  of  19  so- 
called  state  "shield"  laws).  Bridge  refused 
and  stlU  reftises  to  divulge  to  a  grand  jury 
the  Identity  of  the  culprit  In  a  bribery  story 
he  had  written. 

Newsmen  have  traditionally  clalnwd  abso- 
lute immimlty  frotn  revealing  aoureee  under 
the  broad  protection  of  tbe  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  guaranteeing  free- 
dom of  the  press.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
penetrated  that  protection  last  Jiine  In  a 
S-t  decision  that  journalists  have  no  guar- 
anteed Immunity  against  compxilaory  testi- 
mony before  a  grand  jury.  Tb»  court  sakl, 
however,  that  Congress  and  the  statee  cotild 
write  laws  giving  full  or  partial  immunity  to 
newsmen  under  a  variety  of  drcumstancea. 

Now  leaders  of  news  organisations  bavs 
joined  lawyers,  legislators  and  others  In  seek- 
ing congressional  enactment  of  iJtg<«it^<i/^n 
which  would  give  newsmen  ail  but  absolute 
protection  in  federal  Investigations.  Hope- 
fuUy  such  legislation  would  provide  a  modal 
for  the  states. 

Among  legislators  In  tbe  forefront  of  this 
struggle  is  Pittsburgh's  William  S.  Moor- 
head.  wiu>  Is  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  trying  to  improve  the  flow  of 
Information  from  government  agencies. 

"One  of  the  beet  antidotes  to  governxnent 
secrecy, "  Mr.  Moorbead  testlflad  recently,  "is 
an  aggressive  Investigative  press — a  prees  that 
is  not  fearful  of  govarnnifsnt  InttaUdatloo  or 
unjust  harassment." 

Tbe  problem  for  Congreee  and  state  legis- 
latures is  to  write  an  effective  law  short  of 
absolute  Immunity  which,  as  most  newsmen 
recognise,  must  yield  to  tbe  needs  of  law 
enforcement  In  extreme  cases  Involving  a 
compelling  and  overriding  national  interest. 

Mr.  Moorhead  t^istlfled  In  support  of  House 
Rssoiutlon  10638.  which  specifies  that  no 
employe  of  Mm  print  or  broadcast  media  ahaU 
be  required  by  a  court,  grand  Jury,  leglsla- 
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tup«  or  »dmlnl«tr»tt7«  body  to  dlacloae  before 
til*  Congr««B  or  any  Feder»l  cotirt,  grand 
Jury,  agency,  department,  or  commlaslon  any 
tnionxktXkm  or  the  aomee  of  »ay  tnXonaatloo 
procured  for  publication  or  broadcast.  Ei- 
ceptlona  would  come  only  If  a  crime  had 
probably  been  committed,  the  information 
could  be  obtained  In  no  other  way,  and  there 
wae  a  "compelling  and  overriding  national 
Intereat"  m  dUcloeure. 

This  would  properly  put  the  buKien  of 
proof  on  government.  Any  law  written  should 
give  newimen  immunity  In  all  situations 
other  than  thoee  which  could  be  shown  be- 
yond doubt  to  Involve  considerations  of  na- 
tional security.  As  Mr.  Moorhead  testified, 
"true  freedom  of  the  preas  la  not  only  a  key- 
stone of  the  freedom  of  speech  gviaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment,  but  possibly  more 
Important,  to  central  to  the  functioning  of  a 
democraUc  society  .  .  .  The  public's  right  to 
know  should  not  be  further  fettered  by  Con- 
grees'  refusal  to  act  In  the  face  of  naked 
Intimidation  masquerading  as  legitimate 
legal  Inquiry." 

The  government  has  the  reaourcea  and 
should  have  the  energy  to  do  Its  own  sleuth- 
ing. It  should  not  attempt  to  convert  news- 
men Into  tools  of  the  law  enforcement  ap- 
paratus. 


LITHUANIAN  FAMILY  STARTS  NEW 
LIFE  IN  CHICAOO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  nxufon 


IN  THB  HOU3E  OF  REPaESKNTATl  V  EB 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks,  I  insert  into 
the  Rbcord  the  tvll  text  of  a  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  Lithuanian  American 
Coimcil  aniK>unclnc  the  suriTal  In  Chi- 
cago of  a  Lithuanian  family  which  re- 
cently managed  to  escape  from  Lithua- 
nia which,  as  the  Members  kno'w,  has 
been  illegally  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  close  of  World  War  n. 

The  fact  must  be  eraphasiBed  again 
and  again  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains a  dictatorship,  and  Included  with- 
in it  are  many  non-Russian  natinna  such 
as  Lithuania  that  are  being  denied  the 
freedom  which  remains  their  goal. 
FtxM  TT^*"'—  FBOic  LmnrsmAif 
*«"■*•*»  OounczL.  DK. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  Is 
uloaiwil  to  announce  that  a  five-member 
family  of  three  small  children,  their  lawyer 
fath«r  and  medical  doctor  mother  concluded 
a  dramatic,  halr-rslslng  escape  from  Soviet 
occupied  Lithuahia  yesterday  by  arriving 
In  Chicago  to  meet  with  relatives  and  make 
a  new  start  In  life. 

They  are  attorney  Zlgmas  Antanas  But- 
kua.  his  wtfe.  Dr.  Danute  Butkus,  daughters, 
Loreta.  age  11  and  Ralmonda,  age  10  and  a 
3  year  old  son.  Rimvydas.  Their  grueling  ex- 
perience began  some  three  years  ago  when 
they  started  to  plan  an  eecape  that  eventu- 
ally took  them,  initially  by  car,  later  by  a 
variety  of  means  of  transportation,  through 
much  of  Western  Kuiope  until  they  felt  safe 
enough  to  approach  an  American  Installa- 
tion to  ai^  for  political  asylum.  This  they 
r«oetv«d:  And  now  they  finally  find  them- 
selves among  rMattvee  tn  Chicago  who  are 
not  menly  excited,  but  delighted  to  have 
them  in  their  midst  as  the  latest  bit  ot  evl- 
dwioe  that  patrlotle  feeling  la  a  force  In 
Iiitbnaziia  that  to  growing  and  that  Soviet 
aathortUes  Increaslsgly  have  to  reckon  with. 
"Rm  littbuanlan  Ammlcan  Council  brtaga 
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oat  that  their  escape  caioe  again  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  series  of  events  well-known  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  recent  past,  first 
came  the  tragic  escape  attempt  of  the  Lith- 
uanian seaman.  Slmas  Kudlrka,  then  a  pe- 
tltioD  of  some  17,000  Lithxianlans  in  Sovlet- 
oocupled  Lithuania  to  the  United  Nations 
pleading  for  religious  freedom,  and  finally  the 
tragic  self-immolation  of  a  young  man,  Ro- 
mas ICalanta  in  Kaunas,  Lithuania,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  greatest  anti- 
Soviet  riots  in  Kaunas  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  experienced  anywhere  in  that 
country.  Since  then  there  have  been  at  least 
two  other  self-immolations  in  Soviet  Lithu- 
ania. In  addition.  75.000  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  signed  a  petition  presented  to 
President  NUon  <hi  May  17,  1973,  prior  to  hto 
departure  for  Moscow,  asking  the  President 
to  call  attention  of  Moscow  leaders  to  the 
illegal  occupation  of  Lithuania  and  the  per- 
3ecuti(»is  which  occur  there.  At  thto  very 
moment  8  of  the  sevwal  hundred  people  that 
were  arrested  during  the  rtots  In  Kaunas  are 
being  tried  before  a  Soviet  Supreme  Court  In 
Vilnius,  the  capital  city  of  Soviet-occuplsd 
Lithuania  for  "major  disturbances  of  the 
public  (»tler". 

The  usual  bunaan  problems  of  day  to  day 
existence  now  faces  the  Butkus  family  as 
they  arrive  in  Chicago.  They  have  to  pick 
up  the  threads  of  their  life  in  "a  new  duno- 
cratic  country".  In  other  wc«ds.  "In  a  dra- 
matically new  environment".  They  will  have 
to  establish  a  home,  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  find  \iaeful  work  tor  themselves. 
"Hiere  to  a  difference — now  they  can  breathe 
freely  and  speak  freely.  They  look  to  the  fu- 
ture with  great  optimism.  They  feel  than  an 
unsupportable  burden  of  oppression  has 
fallen  from  their  ahoiilders. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  has  ef- 
forts imder  way  to  give  t.ie  Butkus  family 
all  poaalble  assistance  in  establishing  tham- 
aelves  in  this  ooontry. 


October  17  y  1972 


AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTS— A  BAB- 
QAIN  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  KARL  M.  LsCOMPTE 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  auulnbas 

n?  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arlcansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  sadness  that 
I  note  the  death  of  former  Congressman 
Karl  M.  LeCompte  of  Iowa. 

Karl  and  I  came  to  Congress  {it  the 
same  time.  We  were  both  sworn  in  oh 
January  3,  1939.  He  had  previous  legis- 
lative experience  in  the  Iowa  Legislature 
before  being  elected  to  Congress  in  1938 
and  had  been  a  newspaper  publisher  in 
private  life. 

For  20  years,  Kiurl  LeCompte  devoted 
himself  completely  to  service  to  his  con- 
stituency, to  Iowa,  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  very  able,  articulate,  and  effective 
Representative  in  Congress.  I  was  sorry 
when  he  anjxninced  in  1958  that  he  would 
not  seek  renomination  at  the  end  (^ 
that  session,  the  last  session  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

I  am,  of  coarse,  as  are  all  of  his  many 
friends  and  former  colleagues  in  the 
House,  grieved  to  learn  of  his  recent 
death.  We  express  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  surviving  loved  ones,  who  can 
take  great  solace  and  pride  in  the  very 
full  and  useful  life  that  Karl  LeCompte 
Uved. 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF   NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESKNTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appear- 
ing before  the  Price  Cranmission  to  speak 
out  for  our  agriculture  community.  Pol- 
lowing  is  the  statement  I  made  at  that 
time: 

There  to  good  news  today  for  the  consumer 
In  the  price  of  food. 

There  to  good  news  for  housewlvee  in  prices 
now  at  the  supermarket.  Here  to  an  example. 
This  to  a  4-p«ge  advertisement  that  appeared 
In  Washington  newspapers  thto  week.  Nearly 
aU  items  featured  In  the  4  pages  are  priced 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Included  to  beef  and 
not  Just  ground  round  but  also  lower  prices 
than  a  year  ago  for  roasts  and  steaks.  In- 
cluded Is  pork,  and  not  Just  the  least  desired 
cuts,  but  also  lower  prices  than  April  1971 
for  ham  and  bacon.  The  food  priced  lower 
now  than  last  year  Includes  poultry,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit,  processed  vegetables, 
bread  and  meat  plea.  Today,  the  house- 
wife's shopping  cart  to  filled  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  non-food  items.  But  thto  ad  even 
includes  laundry  bleach  and  paper  diapers 
at  prices  less  than  a  year  ago. 

There  to  good  news  today  for  the  consumer 
because  the  highest  price  paid  for  pork  thto 
year  to  under  the  price  paid  8  years  ago.  When 
beef  on  the  hoof  was  at  Its  highest  price  thto 
year,  It  had  only  reached  the  price  paid  to 
farmers  about  30  years  ago.  Prices  for  live 
cattle  are  now  lower  than  about  20  years  ago, 
despite  the  fact  that  Americans  are  eat- 
ing 214  times  as  much  beef. 

There  to  good  news  today  for  the  consumer 
In  that  the  average  housewife  this  year  will 
spend  only  about  16Vj  percent  of  the  fam- 
ily's disposable  Income  on  goods  compared 
to  23  percent  20  years  ago. 

Beyond  the  good  news  about  food  prices, 
thejw  to  good  news  today  for  all  Americana 
tn  resxilts  from  the  work  of  the  Price  Com- 
mtoslon.  Among  firms  with  gross  sales  of  100 
million  doUara  annually  or  more  who  have 
asked  for  Increases,  the  Price  Commlaelon 
has  granted  an  average  increase  of  only  3.2 

percent.  

The  Price  Commission  has  my  sympathy 
In  Its  dUficult  work.  I  beUeve  there  to  a  need 
for  greater  public  understanding  of  just 
how  successful  the  Commission  has  been. 
There  to  a  need,  too,  for  more  public  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  the  Price  Commis- 
sion has  responslbUlty  for  poUcing  only  about 
82  percent  of  the  items  that  are  Included  In 
the  Consvuner  Price  Index. 

There  to  need  for  more  public  understand- 
ing of  our  food  producing  system  in  the 
United  States. 

Such  understanding  to  not  fostered  by  In- 
credibly Inept  reporting  on  how  food  Is 
produced  In  the  United  States.  To  Illustrate, 
let  me  read  one  phrase  from  the  April  10, 
1972  issue  of  rime;  "Ranchers  pocket  about 
two-thirds  of  the  retail  price  for  beef  .  .  ." 
One  of  the  glaring  errors  in  that  statement 
Is  that  a  rancher  almost  never  sells  cattle 
to  be  slaughtered.  For  every  dollar  that  a 
consumer  spends  on  beef,  the  rancher  re- 
ceives about  47  cents  for  keeping  breeding 
stock  and  raising  a  steer. 

Of  every  dollar  that  a  consumer  spends 
on  beef,  about  20  cents  goes  to  the  farmer 
who  takes  the  ranch  steer  and  spends  about 
5  months  In  feeding  him  400  poimds  of  grain 
and  supplements.  All  of  the  remainder  of  the 
consumer's  meat  dollar  goes  to  the  meat 
packer  tmd  the  supermarket,  rime's  use  of 
the    word    "pocket"    would    Indicate    that 
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money  received  by  the  rancher  and  the 
la  all  profit.  The  truth  of  the  mattsr  is  that 
MCh  takes  a  considerable  gamble  as  to 
whether  he  will  break  even,  much  leas  make 
a  decent  profit. 

If  you  understand  how  meat  to  produced 
in  America,  you  will  not  advocate  price  con- 
troto  on  the  sale  of  livestock.  Livestock  pro- 
ducers can't  Increase  their  output  of  beef 
and  pork  as  quickly  In  response  to  Increased 
demand  as  can  most  manufacturers.  Con- 
trolling the  price  of  meat  would  certainly 
bring  rationing  and  black  marketing.  Then 
we  would  need  many  more  government  bu- 
reaucrats to  try  to  control  the  situation.  We 
don't  want  that — we  dont  need  that. 

If  you  understand  the  quality  of  meat 
that  to  produced  by  American  agriculture, 
you  will  not  advocate  more  meat  Imports 
as  an  answer.  A  VS.  housewife  who  wants 
steak  wouldn't  touch  the  range-raised  beef 
from  South  America.  The  housewife  who 
wants  a  tender  leg  of  lamb  isn't  about  to 
purchase  any  mutton  from  Australia  or  New 
Zealand. 

I  want  to  Insert  into  the  hearing  record 
an  editorial  from  the  Crete  (Nebraska) 
Sews.  Editor  Lloyd  Reeves,  In  a  very  brief 
and  clear  fashion,  sums  up  how  farm  prices 
have  not  shared  In  the  general  Increases  of 
the  past  20  years. 

The  Price  Commission,  of  coxuwa,  has  an 
Important  role  to  play  In  making  certain 
consumers  have  the  lowest  possible  food 
prices.  The  Commission,  In  my  opinion, 
should  Increase  inspections  to  make  certain 
food  processors  and  major  food  chains  are 
obeying  regulations.  A  salutory  effect  would 
result,  I  believe,  if  several  flagrant  violators 
were  dealt  with  severely. 

Food,  and  particularly  meat,  to  one  of  the 
consumer's  best  bargains.  Vigorous  action 
by  the  Price  Commission  in  enforcing  extot- 
Ing  regulations  can  ensure  that  food  wUl 
continue  to  be  available  at  pricee  that  make 
up  a  small  share  of  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  has  not 
changed  substantially  since  I  testified 
before  the  Price  Commission.  The  con- 
sumer is  still  eating  high-quality  food 
for  a  lower  cost  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  And  the  farmers  are  still  gam- 
bling. The  American  consumer  should 
recognize  and  applaud  the  great  con- 
tribution to  our  economy  and  our  well- 
being  that  is.  given  us  by  agriculture — 
the  most  advanced  agriculture  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  man. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

voted  service  to  his  rural  constituents 
8uid  to  farmers  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 
As  a  senior  member  of  our  great  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  he  had  a  big  part 
in  fthap<"g  legislation  for  improving  the 
rural  economy  and  making  life  better  in 
other  ways  for  all  those  who  live  on  farms 
and  in  small  towns. 

JoHW  McMillan's  seat  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  be  a  hard  one 
to  fill. 


HON.  JOHN  MCMILLAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

07  nxrNOXs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  associated  with  John  McMjllan  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  for 
many  years  tuid  have  had  ample  (vpor- 
tunity  to  take  measure  of  the  man.  I 
know  him  as  a  fine  upstanding  gentle- 
man, a  southern  statesmsin  of  the  old 
school,  as  one  whose  concern  with  the 
problems  of  the  Federal  City  made  him 
one  of  the  best  known  Congressmen  in 
the  National  Capital  area. 

In  a  way,  the  District  phase  of  his  con- 
gressional career  has  been  overempha- 
sized. It  h&a  somewhat  obscured  the  fact 
that  John  McMillan  also  rendered  de- 


TWO   EXPERTS   LOOK   AT   GREECE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NSW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
distinguished  experts  on  Greece  have 
recently  reviewed  books  useful  for 
Americans  who  want  to  understand  what 
has  happened  in  that  troubled  coimtry 
since  1967.  The  seizure  of  power,  by  a 
group  of  officers  who  mutinied  against 
both  their  military  leaders  and  their  con- 
stitutional government,  has  led  Greece 
into  an  sintidemocratic  tangent  which 
increasingly  isolates  the  country  from  its 
NATO  and  other  European  allies.  Only 
the  United  States  continues  to  deal  with 
Greece  as  if  1967  had  never  happened. 

Mr.  Spyridon  Granitsas,  a  free-lance 
journalist  and  foreign  correspondent, 
recently  reviewed  in  the  Nation  a  new 
book  called  "Inside  the  Colonel's  Greece" 
by  a  knowledgeable  and,  perhaps,  there- 
fore neceaaarlly  suionymous,  Greek. 

Prof.  George  Anastaplo,  of  Rosary 
College,  Chicago,  reviewed  John  A. 
Katrls'  book  "Eyewitness  In  Greece: 
The  Colonels  Come  to  Power"  and  Bay- 
ard Stockton's  "Phoenix  With  a 
Bayonet:  A  Journalist's  Interim  Report 
on  the  Greek  Revolution."  which  re- 
cently appeared,  in  a  somewhat  edited 
form,  in  the  Saturday  Review.  I  include 
both  of  these  excellent  reviews  below : 
A  Nrw  Spbcizs — Pkwtagckal  Man 
(By  Spyridon  Granitsas) 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  while  Greece 
was  still  under  Ottoman  rule,  a  book  Klliniki 
Nomartiia  (Greek  Legality)  appeared  In 
Greece  and  In  Greek.  It  was  a  profound  and 
critical  analysto  of  the  evlto  of  slavery.  And 
It  was  written  anonymously  out  of  fear  of 
the  Sultan  In  Constantinople  or  the  local 
Pasha  and  hto  murderous  agents. 

In  1970,  another  Greek  wrote  anonymously 
Inside  the  Colonels'  Greece,  with  substan- 
tially the  same  motif,  albeit  better  docu- 
mented— but  with  an  ominous  difference: 
he  wrote  It  In  French  and  had  It  printed 
abroad.  So  the  Greeks  cannot  read  it,  as 
Colonel  Papadopoulos'  rule  to  even  more 
cruel  than  that  of  the  Turk.  Now  this  book, 
with  pertinent  revtolons  and  additions  by 
Richard  Clogg,  has  appeared  In  Engltoh.  And 
thereby  hangs  another  tale:  "I  am  partic- 
ularly gratified  to  see  my  book  translated 
into  English,  the  more  so  since  It  to  going 
to  be  published  In  the  United  States."  writes 
the  author,  and  he  adds:  "Had  I  been  given 
the  choice,  Engltoh  would  have  been  the  first 
language  in  which  It  would  have  appeared. 
There  to  a  specific  and  cogent  reason  for 
thto " 

As  we  read  on,  the  reason  becomes  abun- 
dantly olsar:  if  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war 
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to  to  be  avoided,  the  ousting  of  the  dictator- 
ship in  Greeoe,  the  only  European  and  NATO 
country  where  thto  kmd  of  Latin  Amerioao, 
nonldAologlcal  Junta  has  been  imposed,  de- 
pends on  the  United  States.  That  thesto  to 
supported  by  most  Greeks,  rlgbUsti  and 
royalists,  oentrtots,  Uber&to  and  lefttota — 
except  the  hard-core  Communists. 

The  author,  a  confessed  pro- West  mteJilao- 
tual,  in  a  wall-balanoed  and  dtopaaaionate 
account  of  the  events  leading  to  the  coup 
of  April  1967,  blames  not  only  the  "foreign 
factor"  (the  Americans)  but  also  the  Greek 
politicians.  He  is  especially  harsh  about  the 
Communtots  and,  perhaps,  gratuitously  so 
about  Prof.  Andreas  Papandreou,  a  leading 
left-of-Center  politician  now  living  in 
Toronto. 

A  ixara  ooKSPia*CT 

There  to  no  denying  that  Professor  Papan- 
dreou. the  Communists,  the  royalists  and 
other  public  figures  made  many  mistakes. 
But  their  pollciee,  and  even  their  grave  er- 
rors, were  not  the  causa  proxima  of  the  dic- 
tatorship. For  there  was  a  military  con- 
spiracy afoot  for  several  years  before  Papan- 
dreou had  even  rettmied  to  Greece  In  1961. 
following  hto  more  than  twenty  years  of 
residence  In  the  United  States.  Thto  writer, 
as  a  U.S.  correspondent  for  the  leading 
Athens  daily  Sleftheria  (closed  on  that  fate- 
ful night  of  April  21,  1967),  reported  from 
Washington  on  thto  subject  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1963.  Others  have  traced  the  con- 
spiracy as  far  back  as  the  early  1950s. 

Inside  the  Colonels'  Greece  to  not  only 
Impeccably  documented,  save  in  the  case 
of  some  details  that  might  compromise  the 
anonymity  of  the  sources,  but  also  extremely 
well  written.  It  reads  like  a  political  novel. 
The  book  to  divided  into  the  following  chap- 
ters, which  disclose  the  reasoning  of  the  au- 
thor (who  to  a  well-known  figure  among 
Greek  political  expatriates  and  to  probably 
equally  well  known  to  the  Pashas  In  Athens)  : 
Part  I — The  Past.  Or  How  It  All  Came  About; 
Part  n — The  Preaident.  Or  What  It  Is  Like: 
and  Part  HI — The  Future,  Or  How  To  Get 
Rid  of  Them. 

In  Part  H,  "Style  and  Ideology."  poeslbly 
the  best  chapter,  in  describing  the  Bamo 
miHtaris,  the  writing  becomes  painfully 
funny  as  It  recounts  the  actions,  and  records 
the  statements  of  the  bizarre  and  UUterate 
Papadopoulos.  The  author  expladna  that  those 
who  object  to  the  term  Homo  miUtarls  on 
the  ground  'that  It  to  not  a  separate  spedee 
but  a  subspecies  of  Homo  sapiens,  evidently 
do  not  know  the  Greek  coloneto."  Tet,  those 
colonels  are  not  simply  comic  figxiree;  they 
have  instituted  a  terror  network,  tortiired 
political  prisoners,  maintained  marttol  law 
for  more  than  five  years  ("something  at  a 
world  record'"! ,  abolished  human  rights — 
the  Itot  of  their  cruelties  Is  almost  endlees 
"Greece  today  to  a  Kafkaeeque  world."  writes 
the  author  in  another  excellent  chapter. 
"The  Great  Fear." 

AKXaiCAir  BtTPPOXT  SEXIf 

But  there  was  no  fear  in  the  brave  heart 
of  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew,  when  he  de- 
cided to  vtolt  hto  ancestral  land  last  fall,  nor 
In  that  of  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers, 
when  he  decided  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July  In  Athens  thto  year.  Fear  to  for  the  na- 
tives only.  Those  vtolts,  of  course,  strength- 
ened the  belief  that  Washington  to  behind 
the  most  unpopular,  and  possibly  the  most 
corrupt,  regime  in  Europe.  The  author,  as 
well  as  other  sources,  estimates  that  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  Greeks  support  It. 

If  one  were  to  disagree  with  "Athenian,"  it 
would  be  primarily  on  the  ground  of  hto  hto- 
torlcal  account.  As  we  said  earlier,  the  con- 
spiracy existed  long  before  the  "chaos"  was 
conveniently  invented;  it  extoted  in  a  "Pen- 
tagon Paper"  which  came  Into  the  hands  of 
thto  writer  years  before  the  scarecrow  of  a 
Communist  take-over  was  Invoked.  It  was  a 
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"•tTAtaglc"  plftn  for  th0  Impoaltlon  of  dlc- 
tAtonhtp  on  prsetlcAlly  any  country  aided 
mllltarUy  by  tb«  Ualt«d  St»t«a — from  Braall 
to  Turkey.  To  tts  dlacredlt.  imfortunAtely, 
the  tb«n  fr««  Or«ek  pr«M  rcfuaad  to  bc- 
Uere — •jatl  to  pubtub — tbla  dooumcnt. 

In  other  worda,  the  ciirrent  dictatorship 
In  Greece  U  »  fairly  new  and  unbelievable 
phenomenon— at  least  in  the  European  con- 
text. It  has  Its  roots  not  in  Oreek  hutory  but 
In  that  new  species:  Homo  mUitarU 
pentagonictia . 

Oaxxcx   OF  THX  JotriMAUars:    a  Rktitw  or 

Two  Books 

(by  George  Anastaplo) 

The  reviewer,  Oeorge  Anastaplo.  who  was 
bom  In  St.  Louis  and  iu>w  lives  In  Chicago, 
Is  lecturer  In  the  Uberal  Arts.  The  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Roeary  College.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
ConttitutiOTuUiat:  Notes  on  the  Firtt  Amend- 
ment, published  In  1971  by  the  Southern 
Methodist  University  Press. 

Dr.  Anastaplo  has  been  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  Greek  government  be- 
cause of  his  articles  about  American  policy 
In  Greece.  Citations  to  those  articles  may  be 
found  in  the  Conyreasunuil  Record,  vol.  117, 
pt.  16,  pp.  30709-30713.  See  also,  Congrea- 
sionai  Record,  vol.  118.  p.  88B  (Jan.  34,  1973), 
p.  34090  (July  34.  1973) . 

The  two  books  reviewed"  on  this  occasion 
are  John  A.  ECatrts's  S]/ewitne*a  in  Greece: 
The  Colonels  Come  to  Power  (St.  Lotiis:  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co..  1971;  317  pages.  $9.95),  and 
Bayard  Stockton's  Phoenix  With  a  Bayonet- 
A  Journalist's  Interim  Report  on  the  Greek 
Revolution  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Georgetown 
PubUcations.   1971;    306  p«iges,  $7.95). 

Both  of  these  excessively  partisan  books 
can  be  useful  for  the  discerning  American 
reader.  Bayard  Stockton,  an  American  free- 
lance Journalist  living  In  Greece,  attempts 
to  make  a  case  for  the  Greek  colonels  who 
seised  power  in  Athens  In  April  1967.  John 
A.  Katrls.  a  Greek  Journalist  with  a  very 
good  reputation  (who  now  lives  In  Minne- 
apolis) ,  states  the  case  against  the  United 
States  which  wUl  probably  be  accepted  some 
day  by  most  Greeks,  a  case  which  sees  the 
colonels  as  little  more  than  American  agents. 
Perhaps.  Indeed,  that  day  has  already  come. 

The  Stockton  book,  despite  Its  effort  to 
say  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  colonels — 
and,  even  more  slgnlfloant,  despite  Its  wlll- 
tngnees  to  Ignore  much  of  what  can  be  said 
against  them — ,  has  not  been  received  alto- 
gether enthusiastically  In  Athens.  Mr.  Stock- 
ton remains  enough  of  a  journalist  to  reveal 
here  and  there  (often  almost  Inadvertently) 
marked  deficiencies  In  the  regime  he  defends. 
In  addition,  one  can  deduce  the  colonels' 
shortcomings  by  noticing  the  subjects  skirted 
by  their  apologist.  Most  revealing  may  be  the 
manner  In  which  the  longstanding  torture 
charges  are  handled  by  Mr.  Stockton.  He  will 
not  say  outright  that  there  has  not  been 
widespread  deliberate  recourse  to  torture  as 
ofBcial  government  policy.  Rather,  he  ar^es 
that  such  charges  cannot  be  "totally  proved 
or  disproved"  and  then  proceeds  to  treat 
them  as  frivolous,  If  not  even  fraudulent.  P. 
144.  The  colonels  themselves  have  been 
obliged  to  admit,  both  by  the  vituperative 
denials  they  Issue  and  by  the  reprehensible 
deeds  they  conceal,  that  neither  their  pro- 
gram nor  their  country's  plight  has  Justified 
reliance  on  the  torture  which  Is  alleged  by 
their  critics. 

DOCtJMXNTKS  TOKTUai 

Had  Mr.  Stockton  been  willing.  In  assessing 
the  torture  charges,  to  apply  the  standards 
and   accept  the  kind  of  evidence  he  rellee 


••The  review  was  published,  In  a  somewhat 
edited  form.  In  the  Saturday  Review.  Peb- 
ruary  13.  1973,  pp.  7»-80. 
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upon  to  condemn  the  misdeeds  of  the 
colonels'  predecessors,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  recognise  the  existence  since  1967 
of  systematic  torture  unknown  In  any  West 
Buropean  country  today  and  unprecedented 
In  peacetime  Greece.  Had  be  been  willing 
to  conduct  the  Inquiries  which  foreign 
Journalists  can  stUl  make  In  Greece,  he  could 
easily  have  confirmed  dosens  (if  not  hun- 
dreds) of  cases  of  savage  torture,  cases  which 
have  been  documented  in  even  greater  num- 
ber In  James  Becket's  Barbarism  in  Greece 
(New  York:  Walker  and  Co.,  1970)  and  In 
the  thousand-page  report  (Issued  In  1970) 
of  the  Commission  on  Hximan  Rights  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  For  anyone  to  attempt 
by  equivocation  and  sophistry  to  dismiss  so 
much  available  evidence  Is  to  raise  serious 
doubts  about  his  reliability.  The  reader 
should  be  reminded  of  the  kind  of  perverse 
self-deception.  If  not  even  dishonesty,  which 
permitted  Intelligent  men  to  ignore  for  so 
many  years  Stalin's  barbarities. 

Recourse  has  been  had  to  torture  and  to 
continued  repression  because  the  colonels 
have  not  been  able.  In  their  five  years  in 
power,  to  secure  more  than  the  sullen 
acquiescence  of  the  Greek  people.  The  TTnlted 
States  has  been  grilled  Into  Its  unseemly 
support  of  the  regime  by  repeated  assvirances 
of  a  speedy  return  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  free  elections.  It  should  be  evident 
that  the  colonels  have  neither  the  intention 
of  ever  giving  up  power  voluntarily  nor  the 
ability  to  retain  It  constitutionally.  Cer- 
tainly, one  does  not  need  much  personal  ex- 
posure to  these  unfaithful  army  officers  to 
realize  they  are  crude  opportunists  who  are 
ruthless,  self-righteous  and  dangerous.  "Ws 
have  all  learnt,  we  all  know,"  George  Seferls 
(the  Nobel  Laureate  poet)  observed  In 
Athens  In  March  1969,  "that  In  dictatorial 
regimes  the  beginning  may  seem  easy,  yet 
tragedy  waits  at  the  end.  Inescapably.  .  .  . 
The  lon^r  this  abnormal  situation  lasts,  the 
greater  the  evU." 

The  colonels  were  able  to  seize  power  In 
1967  because  of  the  Imprudent  and  Irrespon- 
sible feuding  among  the  recognized  politi- 
cians In  Greece  during  the  proceeding  decade. 
This  feuding,  which  was  magnified  with  the 
aid  of  an  excitable  press  Into  a  prolonged 
constitutional  crisis  In  1965,  Is  exhibited  In 
the  Katrls  book.  Mr.  Katris's  disregard  of 
the  practical  consequences  of  what  he  writes 
Is  an  Instructive  sample  of  the  public  folly 
In  which  Greek  politicians  and  Journalists 
Indulged  before  the  colonels  struck.  His  In- 
temperate denunciations  of  the  Greek  mon- 
archy can  only  Impede  the  forging  of  an 
effective  alliance  among  the  many  honorable 
men,  royalists  and  republicans  alike,  who 
now  find  themselves  In  opposition  to  the 
colonels.  How  unrealistic  his  program  is  may 
be  seen  in  the  conditions  he  lays  down  for 
the  replacement  of  the  colonels  by  an  accept- 
able regime:  there  Is  about  such  pronounce- 
ments considerable  fantasy,  as  If  the  colonels' 
opponents  are  now  able  to  decide  who  will 
govern  Greece.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  real- 
ized, that  is,  that  the  colonels  are  likely  to 
remain  In  power  for  a  generation,  barring 
chance  developments  or  a  serious  Intema- 
tlonal  crisis. 

Ttte  only  prospect  for  dislodging  the  colo- 
nels, once  entrenched,  depended  upon  Judi- 
cious support  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Greek  people  in  their  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  tyrants.  But  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  has  been  fading,  and  with  this 
the  colonels  have  dared  become  more  open 
In  their  contempt  for  the  free  world,  its 
Institutions  and  Its  concerns.  I  have,  since 
1967,  seen  at  close  range  all  the  principal 
Greek  political  figures  who  are  alive  today 
as  well  as  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
colonels'  conspiracy.  I  myself  would  much 
prefer  to  have  any  one  of  the  former  (e.g.. 
King  ConstantLne,  P.  Kanellopoulos,  C.  Kara- 
manlls,  G.  Mavroe,  C.  Mltsotakls.  A.  Papand- 
reou,  O.  RaUis,  O.  Vldalls,  H.  Vlachou)  as  my 
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governor  than  any  or  all  of  the  oolonela.  Hw 
beat  known  opponents  to  the  cokmela  sam 
to  me,  as  an  Amarlcao,  to  have  mucfa  nun 
in  common  (such  as  a  genuine  raspeot  lor 
civilization)  than  any  of  them  have  in  oom- 
mon  with  the  eolonels  now  In  power. 

VM.  WOLM   mKOKED 

Who  is  really  responsible  for  the  emergence 
of  these  colonels?  Mr.  Stockton  virtually  ig. 
nores  the  notorloiis  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  making  and  unmaking  of  Oreek  gov- 
ernments since  the  Second  World  War.  He 
recognizes  that  virtually  all  the  leading  men 
In  Oreek  political  life  between  1965  and 
1967  (Including  the  King)  refused  to  do  the 
sensible  thing,  which  would  have  been  to 
publicly  compromise  their  constitutional  dif- 
ferences. Mr.  Katns's  emphasis,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  upon  the  fallings  of  the  Right  and 
upon  the  decisive  Interventions  of  the  United 
States.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  frequent  street  demonstrations  and 
piihllc-service  strikes  in  1965  and  1967  (for 
which  the  Center  and  the  Left  were  largely 
responsible  and  of  which  he  now  writes  with 
nostalgic  approval)  also  helped  prepare  the 
way  for  the  colonels.  Many  apprehensive 
Greeks,  albeit  mistakenly,  saw  these  dis- 
turbances as  harbingers  of  a  breakdown  of 
civil  c«der  and  of  a  return  to  the  civil  war 
of  a  generation  before.  Mr.  Katrls  virtually 
ignores  that  war  and  Its  traumatic  effect 
upon  contemporary  Greece,  an  effect  which 
may  be  seen  both  in  the  reluctance  of  the 
King  to  permit  blood  to  be  shed  In  resisting 
the  colonels  and  In  the  concern  of  the  colo- 
nels themselves  that  their  regime  not  be 
Identified  publicly  with  executions.  There 
would  be  much  more  violent  resistance  to  the 
colonels  among  disaffected  Greeks  today  but 
for  the  tacit  agreement  on  all  sides  that  the 
ferocious  vendettas  of  the  1940s  should  not 
be  revived. 

Mr.  Katris's  insistence  that  the  American 
CJA.  is  really  behind  the  colonels  does  not 
recognize  that  such  control  need  not  be 
posited  In  order  for  one  to  understand  what 
h^pened  in  Greece  in  April  1967.  To  Insist 
upon  the  CXJi.  as  decisive  is  to  underesti- 
mate the  abortcomings  of  Greeks  of  all  par- 
ties. It  la  to  be  a  prisoner  of  that  taste  for 
the  conspiratorial  and  the  dramatic  (with 
its  depreciation  of  the  role  of  chance  In  hu- 
man affairs)  which  can  make  Greeks  both  so 
engaging  and  so  exasperating.  It  ignores,  fur- 
thermore, the  growing  realizatlcA  among 
Greeks  of  all  persuasions  (at  least  among 
those  who  have  remained  In  Greece)  that 
something  was  seriously  wrong  with  the  old 
way  of  doing  things,  that  leaders  of  all  par- 
ties contributed  to  the  suicidal  lrre8pK>nslbil- 
ity  and  poettirlng  which  permitted  barbarians 
In  khaki  to  Install  themselves  as  the  saviours 
of  their  troubled  country. 

The  most  obvlotu  feature  of  the  Stockton 
book  for  Americans  should  be  Its  display  of 
how  barbarians  can  be  prettied  up  as  patient, 
well-meaning  and  determined  protectors  of 
law  and  order.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Greek 
politicians  and  Journalists  that  no  one  of 
statxire  among  them  can  be  recruited  by  the 
dictatorship  to  serve  as  Its  apologist.  Thus, 
however  irresponsibly  passionate  they  have 
been,  they  do  retain  the  sense  of  honOT  which 
often  accompanied  such  passion.  Would  a 
similar  regime  among  us  remain  unable  for 
five  years  to  attract  any  serious  support  from 
established  leaders  and  writers? 

NO  GBrnnne  Ptrauc  sttppost 
The  colonels  and  their  assoclatee,  usually 
the  molt  disreputable  elements  in  the  army 
and  out,  realize  they  face  imprisonment  or 
execution  if  they  should  surrender  power. 
That  Is,  they  realize  that  propaganda  bar- 
rages have  not  secured  for  them  genuine  pop- 
ular support.  It  is  significant,  for  Instance, 
that  the  newspapers  which  are  described  by 
Mr.  Stockton  as  most  closely  identified  with 
the   colonels   are   found    (elsewhere   in  his 
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iMok)  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  list  of  circulation 
flguies  for  Athena  new^>apers.  P.  164.  Iven 
bs  recognizee  (almost  aa  an  aside),  "The 
danger  to  the  future  at  Oreeoa  Uas  in  tbe  fos- 
tering of  apathy  and  sterility  in  a  citizenry 
no  longer  used  to  the  flexibility  of  free 
thought.  If  the  Revolution  prevails,  its  drive 
lor  conformity  could  produce  a  generation 
too  sheltered  to  be  fully  responsible."  P.  333. 
(That  which  the  colonels  call  a  "revolution" 
it  called  by  their  opponents  a  "military  take- 
ov«'  or  a  "hijacking.") 

The  colonels  do  not,  and  indeed  cannot, 
lolve  any  of  tbe  serious  problems  of  their 
country.  Instead,  chronic  allnaents  are  oon- 
ctaled;  bombaat  and  deception  are  substi- 
tuted for  much-needed  reforms;  and  tbe  fu- 
ture Is  casually  mortgaged  to  tbe  desperate 
efforts  of  opp<»tunlst8  to  do  what  they  can 
to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power.  Shameless 
apologists  for  the  colonels  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  military  regime  in  Pakistan 
which  was  long  extolled  as  a  competent  gov- 
ernment but  which  was  eventually  revealed 
as  having  merely  postponed  ( and  hence  made 
•ven  more  difficult)  responsible  treatment 
at  problems  of  longstanding  seriousness. 

One  need  not  assume,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate that  Americans  will  be  discredited  for 
a  long  time  to  come  in  Greece,  that  tbe 
United  States  covertly  englzxeered  tbe  (xA- 
onela'  coup.  Our  public  conduct  since  April 
1967.  In  supplying  the  colonels  arms  and 
other  testimonials  of  legitimacy  and  even 
of  approval,  stiffices  to  earn  for  us  a  legacy 
of  potentially  explosive  bitterness  of  which 
Mr.  Katris's  bo<A  Is  but  a  warning.  Oreek 
conservatives  and  royalists  will  dispute  Mr. 
Katris's  explanation  of  what  happened  In 
Athens  before  1967;  but  they  will  not  want 
to  challenge  his  denunciations  of  what  tbe 
United  States  has  and  has  not  done  slnoe  tbe 
colonels  seized  power.  The  most  prudent 
course  for  the  United  States  in  the  years 
ahead,  in  an  area  so  ln^;>ortant  to  tbe  m- 
twests  of  the  free  world,  may  be  to  encoxir- 
age  Greece  to  Insulate  Itself  against  further 
American  bungling  by  moving  into  closer 
political  and  economic  association  with  West- 
em  Europe.  Perhaps  such  an  association  can 
help  supply  that  constitutional  moderation 
which  a  fraction-ridden  Greece  has  all  too 
often  lacked.  Federalist  No.  10  comes  to  mind. 
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A  CHAMPION  RgnRES:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  EMANDBj  CEXLER 


CHARLES  HUDSON  ORIPPIN 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALDTOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Chasles  Hudson  Grotik,  who  is 
not  running  for  reelection  from  the 
great  State  of  Mississippi.  Since  Mr. 
GRirriN  was  elected  to  the  Congress  In 
1968,  he  has  served  with  distinction  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  He  can  be  very  proud 
of  his  record  of  achievements.  He  truly 
represented  his  constituents,  his  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

All  of  us,  ^ho  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  Mr.  Orittin,  will  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  wishing  him 
a  long,  healthy  and  happy  retirement 
from  public  office,  and  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  future  endeavors. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  career 
unparaUeled  In  American  history  In  Mon- 
ing  to  a  clo«e.  Em-ajtutl  Cxllxs,  dean  of 
the  Hotue  of  Representatives,  Is  retiring 
from  the  House  after  50  years  of  service. 
It  is  impossible,  even  in  summary,  to 
do  Justice  to  a  career  as  long  and  dl»- 
tlnguiahed  as  that  enjoyed  by  MAHifT 
Ccun  within  the  confines  of  the  short 
statement  necessitated  by  the  time  limi- 
tation imposed  upon  us  on  the  House 
floor.  And  in  truth.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me.  or  for  any  of  lu,  to  speak  in  detail  of 
Makny  Ciller's  many  accomplishments, 
because   the  history   books  will   record 
for  posterity  the  record  of  achievement 
that  marks  his  50  years  In  the  Congress. 
It  is  said  that  Mahkt  CcLn  has  been 
responsible  for  writing  more  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  thsm  any  American  except 
the  Pounding  Fathers.   Four   constitu- 
tional amendments  have  resulted  from 
his  leadership,  and  equally  ImpOTtant. 
this  firm  and  wise  leadership  has  pre- 
vented the  enactment  of  other,  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  which  were 
not  in  the  country's  interest  and  would 
have  demeaned  the  Constitution. 

MAMirr  Celler's  fierce  commitment  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  has  not 
dimmed  with  the  passage  of  years.  I  was 
proud,  as  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
body,  to  see  the  vigor  and  tenacity  of  his 
leadership  during  this  session  against 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  limit  the  use  of 
busing  to  achieve  racial  integration.  The 
CcHistltuUon.  Mr.  Celler  said,  is  not  a 
municipal  ordinance,  and  not  the  place 
for  enactments  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  children  arrive  at  school. 

This  high  regard  for  the  Constitution 
has  characterized  Maitky  Celler's  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  whole  committee,  largely 
because  of  his  leadership,  has  gained  the 
respect  of  the  entire  House  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Constitution  and  the  liber- 
ties It  guarantees.  As  the  newest  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  committee's  reputa- 
tion and  especially  grateful  to  Oialrman 
Celler  for  the  wise  leadership  which  has 
created  this  record. 

More  than  350  public  laws  besu-  the 
name  of  Emanuel  Celler;  among  them, 
the  landmark  civil  rights  legislation  of 
the  past  15  years,  which  has  laid  the 
groundwoit  for  the  fulfillmoit  of 
America's  promise  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  to  Its  minority  citi- 
zens. I  am  confident  Manny  Celler's 
leadership  In  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, more  than  any  other  act  in  his 
loog  uid  notable  career,  assures  his  place 
in  history  among  the  greatest  of 
America's  leaders. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Manny 
Csllxe.     the     friend,     colleague,     and 
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teMdier.  We  wiU  all  miu  ttyt  aUrVtcm 
human  qualltlee  that  shine  forth  from 
him  like  a  beacon,  but  we  In  the  New , 
Yoi^  delecation  will  etpectaUy  mln  the 
wise  counsel  that  was  always  available 
from  the  dean  of  our  delegation  and 
which  always  contributed  to  our  under-  f 
standing  and  made  us  better  Congress- , 
men  for  our  native  State  and  for  the 
Nation. 

Manny  Celler  has  been  a  champion — 
a    champion    for    the    Constitution,    a : 
champion  for  civil  rights  and  civil  liber-  • 
ties,  and  a  champion  for  the  common 
man.  He  remains  a  champion  for  his 
principles,  for  the  people,  and  In  our: 
hearts.  As  he  leaves  us,  I  wish  him  God- 
speed and  many  more  happy  productive 
years  in  the  Nation's  service. 


TRIBUTE    TO    WILLIAM   F.   RYAN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  Mxw  Toaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  William  F.  Ryan,  left  us 
in  Congress  In  just  the  courageous  way 
in  which  he  always  performed  on  the 
many  occasions  when  he  was  the  fore- 
most champion  for  human  causes  In  the 
House. 

He  came  from  his  hospital  in  New 
York  to  cast  Us  "aye"  vote  to  "set  the 
date"  of  war's  ending  in  Vietnam.  He 
poured  out  the  last  ounce  of  effort  in 
that  final  venture  of  his  ctireer.  It  was 
exactiy  the  gallant  style  of  his  final  chal- 
lenge to  fate  that  typified  every  en- 
counter of  his  career. 

Because  he  was  a  champion  of  mJ 
norlties  seeking  rights  that  are  not  alto- 
gether popular.  Bill  was  more  often  than 
not  at  a  disadvantage  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

He  would  accost  the  chairman  In 
charge  of  the  debate  and  ask  for 
"time" — that  precious  commodity  set 
down  as  a  minimum  for  debate  on  each 
bill.  Chairmen  prefer  to  allot  "time"  to 
their  friends  and  those  whose  views  are 
"right."  Sometimes  accorded  adequate 
"time,"  sometimes  not.  Bill  seized  what 
was  granted  and  made  the  very  most  of 
it. 

Sitting  in  the  House,  waiting  for  his 
"time"  in  debate  to  come,  BUI  was  strug- 
gling constantly  to  perfect  his  text.  It 
was  never  quite  perfect  enough.  Crossing 
out  words,  reaching  for  references  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcoro.  consulting  ari- 
leagues.  Bill  fought  for  the  right  words. 
just  as  he  fought  for  the  underdog  and 
would  fight  for  high  principles  when  his 
turn  came  at  least  In  debate. 

I  cannot  ever  remember  BUI  Ryan 
merely  sitting  and  listening  in  the  chairs 
of  the  House.  He  was  always  struggling, 
appealing,  denouncing,  or  declaring. 

After  the  last  words  of  debate.  In 
which  BUI  was  more  often  than  not,  the 
final  debater,  accorded  the  last  small 
grant  of  time,  came  the  amending  proc- 
ess under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
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Under  th«  5-nilnut«  rule,  tt  Is  easier 
to  secxure  that  amount  of  time  if  you  of- 
fer an  amendment.  Bill  never  failed  to 
produce  an  amendment  to  counter  any 
flaw  or  loophole  or  wrongdoing  that  was 
written  Into  a  bill  concerning  health, 
labor,  education,  civU  rights,  black  mi- 
norities, young  people,  children,  the  aged, 
the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  He 
was  their  champion.  Known  the  Nation 
over  as  one  for  unfortunate  people  to 
rely  upon,  he  was  the  man  they  sought 
for  redress  of  grievances  and  relief  from 
oppression.  Bill  Ryan's  passing  Is  a  de- 
feat for  the  best  causes  In  America  to- 
day, and  it  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
needed  him  most. 

In  a  personal  way,  ,the  loss  of  Bill 
Ryan  Is  difQcuIt  for  me.  He  was  a  guide 
and  a  mentor,  since  his  seniority  was 
greater  than  mine.  He  set  the  example 
that  I  have  tried  to  follow,  in  a  slight 
measure,  for  seeking  the  scarce  debate 
time,  for  offering  amiendments  that  may 
not  pass  but  do  make  a  record  of  the  is- 
sue. 

Bill  Ryan  showed  me  many  kindnesses, 
one  Ume  a  very  special  and  personal 
hand-up  for  my  ailing  son.  Numerous 
times  he  has  come  to  my  aid  in  our  con- 
gressional work. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  his  col- 
leagues, as  we  list  our  names  on  bills  we 
are  sponsoring,  resolutions  we  are  sub- 
mitting and  protests  we  are  making. 
Bill  Ryan's  name  will  still  be  there 
among  ours. 


FEDERAL-AID  mOHWAYS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   NOBTH    CA&OLZHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESHNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  rule  approved  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  of  the  proposed 
Pederal-Ald  Highways  Act. 

All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that  the 
matter  at  hand  is  much  more  than  a  pro- 
cedural argument,  that  it  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

To  adopt  the  substitute  rule  would 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the  high- 
way trust  fimd  which  has  been  so  in- 
stnunental  and  so  valuable  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  excellent  system  of  inter- 
state and  other  federally  assisted  high- 
ways. 

Proponents  of  the  substitute  rule  have 
as  their  sole  objective  a  massive  raid  on 
this  trust  fund.  They  claim  as  their  goal 
a  reaDocatlon  of  this  fund  to  finance 
urban  mass  transit  systems  as  well  as 
highway  construction,  but  the  effect  of 
this  dilution  of  resources  would  be  to 
make  Impossible  the  adequate  financing 
of  either  the  highways  or  the  rapid  tran- 
sit systems. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  I  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  protecting  this  highway  trust  fund. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  a  proposal 
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allowing  $1.6  billion  from  the  tnist  fund 
to  be  allocated  to  urban  mass  tiansit  sys- 
tems over  the  next  2  years,  and  appar- 
ently the  House  proponents  of  the  substi- 
tute rule  would  advocate  similar  pro- 
posals. 

Such  proposals  are  deeply  distressing 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  literally  the 
keepers  of  a  public  trust,  which  we  as 
a  body  assumed  16  years  ago  with  the 
creation  of  this  fund. 

The  foundation  of  that  trust  was  that 
we  would  employ  highway  user  taxes  to 
benefit  highway  users,  by  constructing 
a  system  of  interstate  highways  which 
has  greatly  improved  America's  trans- 
portation capabilities. 

With  the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today,  we  expand  this  work  to  include 
construction  of  10,000  miles  of  primary 
roads  to  connect  with  the  interstate 
network  and  make  it  more  easily  acces- 
sible. 

None  of  us  denies  that  there  are  tre- 
mendous and  urgent  problems  associated 
with  urban  mass  transit  requirements. 
We  have  been  working  on  these  prob- 
lems with  a  liigh  degree  of  intensity 
since  1964,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  and  we 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  study- 
ing the  problems  and  implementing  im- 
provements. 

Certainly,  there  is  more  to  be  done  In 
this  area,  and  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  more. 

But  as  is  so  often  the  case,  we  find 
ourselves  in  disagreement  over  the  ways 
and  means  to  reach  a  commonly  shared 
goal. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  am  convinced 
that  raiding  the  highway  trust  fund  Is 
not  the  solution  to  this  problem.  It  will 
not  significantly  improve  mass  transit 
systems  in  America's  major  cities:  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  fund  to  do 
that.  But  it  would  significantly  impair 
the  highway  construction  effort  we  have 
already  begun  and  which  we  seek  to  ex- 
pand. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  voting  for 
the  rule  as  recommended  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  legislation. 


October  17,  1972 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  a  truly  great  gen- 
tleman of  this  House,  Williak  Colmer, 
is  about  to  retire. 

The  end  of  his  dlstingtiished  career  In 
this  House  in  a  large  sense  will  mark  the 
end  of  an  era. 

William  Colmxr  is  an  accomplished 
man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  an 
accomplished  chairman  of  a  great  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Rules.  He  Is  an 
accomplished  Representative  in  this 
Congress,  making  great  accomplishments 
for  his  district  and  his  State.  Most  of  all 
he  is  an  swicompllshed  American,  for  his 
service  to  his  Government  and  his  Na- 


tion is  one  of  the  trtily  great  tenures  of 
public  service  in  this  century. 

I  Join  with  Chairman  Colmer's  other 
House  colleagues  in  saluting  him  for  his 
contribution,  as  he  served  to  make  the 
U.S.  Congress  a  greater  one.  I  join  «ith 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  regret 
that  this  House  is  about  to  lose  one  of  its 
outstanding  Members  as  we  end  the  82d 
Congress. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ELLA  GRASfiO 
ANNOUNCES  ALLOCATION  OP 
REVENUE  SHARING  GRANTS  TO 
SIXTH  DISTRICT  TOWNS  lOR 
1972 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNificncTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
recently  made  available  a  breakdown  of 
the  revenue  sharing  grants  that  Con- 
necticut cities  and  towns  can  expect  to 
receive  In  1972.  The  revenue  sharing  bill 
passed  by  Congress  provides  Connecti- 
cut with  $66.1  million,  including  $22 
million  for  the  State  and  $44.1  million 
for  cities  and  towns.  Communities  in  the 
Sixth  District  will  receive  over  $8  mil- 
lion. This  important  fimding  will  sup- 
plement local  revenue  to  assist  our  cities 
and  towns  in  such  programs  as  public 
safety,  environmental  protection,  pub- 
lic transportation,  health,  recreation,  li- 
braries, financial  administration,  and 
social  senices. 

The  following  are  the  available  reve- 
nue sharing  figures  for  Sixth  District 
commimities : 

Sixth  Diatrtct 
Hartford  County  : 

Avon    $68,676 

Berlin    208.919 

Bristol     1,170,772 

Burlington , . 29,618 

Canton     . i 66, 148 

East    Windsor 102,  9.'>3 

Enfleld    ^ .       829,  071 

Parmlngton    ,... 138,269 

Oranby     65,164 

New    Britain 1,760,699 

Plalnvllle    338,753 

Slmsbury     136,174 

Southlngton     560,772 

Suffleld    104,730 

Windsor  Locks 272,667 

Litchfield  County: 

Harwlnton     12.  567 

Litchfield 63,925 

New   Hartford 20,394 

New  MUford . 162,271 

North    Canaan 23,747 

Plymouth     123,728 

Salisbury 16,798 

Thomaston    96,615 

Torrlngton     484,893 

Washington    10,694 

Watertown    209,406 

Winchester     over.  _       200,000 

Woodbury    40,330 

New  Haven  County: 

Mlddlebury    40,447 

Southbury   64, 176 

Fairfield  County: 

Brookfleld    48,838 

New    Fairfield 20,346 

Newton     204,481 

Tolland  County: 

Somers    39,  123 


October  17,  1972 


MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  W.  KAINE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  honor  a  splendid 
public  spirited  American  who  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  service  to  the  people  and 
the  Nation,  MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Kalne. 
VS.  Army  Reserve.  An  impressive  special 
retirement  review  was  conducted  by  the 
ofBcers  and  men  of  the  411th  Ens^eer 
Brigade,  77th  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand, at  Fort  Tilden.  N.Y.,  on  October  1, 
1972. 

Text  of  the  retirement  review  follows: 

Maj.  Gbk.  Johm  W.  Kaiki 

Major  General  John  W.  Kalne  enlisted  as 
a  Private  In  the  77th  Infantry  Division  Re- 
serve In  1936.  He  was  appointed  a  Second 
Lieutenant  In  the  Army  Reserve  In  1937  and 
served  with  the  306th  Infantry,  77th  Division 
untU  called  to  active  duty  In  1940.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  successively  as  a 
Platoon  Leader,  Company  Commander,  Bat- 
talion S-3,  Battalion  Executive  Officer  and 
Battalion  Commander.  He  commanded  the 
and  Battalion,  180th  Inf sultry  of  the  46th  In- 
fantry Division  In  the  European  Theatre  of 
Operations.  He  was  released  from  active  duty 
In  March  1946,  as  a  Colonel. 

In  1948,  General  Kalne  rejoined  the  77tb 
Infantry  Division  In  Reserve  status.  He  serv- 
ed successively  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  Ccon- 
mandlng  Officer  of  the  306th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, Division  Chief  of  Staff,  Assistant  Di- 
vision Commander,  and  as  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  of  the  Division  from  1968  through 
December  1966,  when  the  77th  Division  was 
Inactivated. 

On  the  Inactlvatlon  of  the  77th  Division  In 
1965,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Chief  of 
Army  Reserve  (Mobilization  Designee) ,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

Simultaneously  with  his  service  as  Dlvl- 
son  Comnmnder  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Army 
Reserve,  General  Kalne  also  served  on 
several  key  Reserve  affairs  policy  commit- 
tees. He  served  as  Alternate  Member  from 
First  United  States  Army  on  the  Department 
of  the  Army  General  Staff  Committee  on 
Army  Reserve  Policy  (the  "Section  6  Com- 
mittee") from  1  July  1960  to  31  December 
1961. 

On  1  January  1962,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal Member  from  Plrst  United  States  Army 
to  this  Committee.  A  year  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Army 
Reserve  Policy,  and  In  January  1964  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  Policy. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  until  statutory 
reUef  in  December  of  1966. 

In  September  of  1966,  General  Kalne  was 
appointed  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
serve Forces  Policy  Board  and  served  on  this 
board  untU  statutorily  relieved  In  1969. 

Meanwhile,  In  December  1967,  upon  Im- 
plementation of  the  Army  Reserve  Command 
(ARCOM)  structure,  he  was  reassigned  from 
Deputy  Chief,  Army  Reserve  (Mob  Des) ,  to 
Commanding  General,  77th  United  States 
Army  Reserve  Command,  his  current  asalgn- 
ment.  The  ARCOMs  represented  an  entirely 
new  challenging  conceprt  of  Reserve  orga- 
nization, wherein  the  ARCOMs'  headquar- 
ters assumed  major  command  f\inctionB  and 
reeponsibllltles  formerly  exercised  by  Active 
Army.  The  77th  VS.  Army  Reserve  Conunand 
ta  the  largest  of  the  ARCOM  with  over  200 
xmits  and  approximately  20,000  personnel  au- 
thorized. 
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In  AprU  1080.  Qneral  Kalne  visited  V£. 
Army  Reserve  units  serving  in  Vietnam,  In- 
cluding five  77th  USARCOM  units  which  had 
been  called  up,  and  which  served  with  dls- 
'tlnctlon. 

In  March  1070.  during  the  National  Emer- 
gency declared  because  of  a  massive  p>oetal 
strike.  General  Kalne  rapidly  mobilised  84 
units  of  the  77th  USABCOM  including  thou- 
sands of  personnel  in  what  was  the  first  time 
VS.  Army  Reserve  units  had  been  employed 
In  a  domestic  crisis.  The  call-up  also  proved 
that  Army  Reservists  could  be  effectively 
mobilized  within  only  a  few  hours.  During 
the  operation  ("QBAFHIC  HAND"),  aa  part 
of  "Task  Force  New  York."  General  Kalne 
was  in  command  and  control  of  the  many 
Navy.  Marine,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  units  mobilized.  In  addition  to  "TTth 
USARCOM  and  other  Army  Reserve  units. 
General  Kalne's  control  and  employment  of 
these  units  was  an  Instrumental  element  in 
the  r^ld  restoration  of  postal  services. 

In  civilian  life.  General  Elaine  is  Executive 
Vice-President  of  Conso  Products  Company,  a 
division  of  Consolidated  Foods  Corporation. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Helen  Field, 
have  two  children  and  two  grandchildren. 

General  Kalne's  organizational  affiliations 
and  offices  held  includes  Past  President,  New 
York  Chapter,  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army;  Board  of  Governors,  New  YcM-k 
Society  of  MUltary  and  Naval  Officers  of  the 
World  Wars;  President,  Liberty  Patch  Fund, 
Inc.;  President,  77th  Infantry  Division  Re- 
serve Officers  Association;  Member,  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars,  46th  Infantry  Di- 
vision Association  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

With  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  the  Army 
Reserve,  the  military,  and  the  American 
people  lose  the  services  of  this  spendld 
officer. 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF  AT.iB*lI» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  our  longtime  col- 
league from  the  great  State  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  John  L.  McMil- 
lan. John  McMnxAN  has  served  in  the 
Congress  for  34  years,  faithfully  serving 
his  constituents  from  South  Carolina's 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

His  accomplishments  have  been 
many — he  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  Lon- 
don in  1960  and  in  Tokyo  in  1961.  For  24 
years,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  District  Committee  while  also 
serving  on  the  Important  Agriculture 
Committee.  He  has  served  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Forestry  Subcom- 
mittee and  vice-chairman  of  the  To- 
bacco Subcommittee,  a  position  that  was 
extremely  beneficial  to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  South 
Carolina's  Sixth  Congresslanal  Delega- 
tion have  Indeed  been  fortunate  to  have 
John  McMillan.  Dean  of  the  South 
Carolina  Delegation,  representing  them 
here  in  Washington  for  34  years.  As  he 
returns  to  his  beloved  home  in  Florence, 
he  can  rest  assured  that  his  District,  his 
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state  and  his  Nation  are  better  because 
of  his  devoted  service. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
been  able  to  call  Johjt  McMillan  a 
friend.  I  will  remember  him  warmly  |Q 
the  years  to  come.  , . 


YOUR  LIFE  MAY  BE  AT  STAKE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKa     , 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972  •• 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Minneapolis  Star  printed  a  nation- 
ally syndicated  column  written  by 
Nicholas  Von  Hoffman.  Although  Mr. 
Von  Hoffman  is  clearly  not  a  recognised 
expert  in  the  field  which  he  is  addressing, 
I  think  that  his  comments  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  this 
House: 

Yoim  Lm  Mat  Bx  at  Stakk 
(By  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman) 

Washincton. — A  few  days  ago  a  group  of 
nuclear  safety  experts  met  In  Betheada,  Md.. 
but  other  than  on  a  back  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  the  event  went  largely  unre- 
ported. The  participants  met  in  secret  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  told  them  not 
to  shoot  their  mouths  off  to  the  press. 

That  the  AEC  should  try  to  keep  it  quiet 
isn't  surprising  since  the  topic  was  how  safe 
are  the  atomic  generating  plants  being  put 
up  by  the  scores  all  over  America.  Tht  an- 
swer is  that  nobody  knows,  neither  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  nor  its  scientists 
and  engineers,  nor  companies  like  Westing- 
house,  which  build  these  reactors,  nor  the 
public  utilities  which  buy  and  operate  them. 
Quite  literally,  nobody  knows. 

"What  bothers  me  most  is  that  after  20 
years  we  are  still  making  purely  subjective 
Judgments  about  what  Is  Important  and 
what  is  not  In  reactor  safety.  Purely  by 
decree,  some  things,  like  the  rupture  of  a 
reactor  pressure  vessel  (the  protective  pot  In 
which  the  hot  stuff  cooks),  are  ruled  im- 
possible. To  decide  these  things  without  some 
objective  measure  of  probabilities  Is.  to  me, 
almost  criminal."  Those  are  the  words  of  a 
senior  engineer  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  as  quoted  by  Robert  Gillette  In  a 
series  of  articles  In  Science  magasslne.  Read- 
ing Gillette's  series  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
coming  down  with  a  howling  case  of 
leukemia. 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  kept  oool  and 
safe  by  running  enormous  quantities  of  water 
through  them.  VPhat  would  happen  if.  for 
any  of  10,000  reasons,  the  water  dried  up  oo 
them?  A  "loss-of -fluid  test"  would  give  some 
answers  about  that,  and  so  In  1963  the  ABC 
wisely  decided  to  run  such  a  te«t.  However, 
Gillette  reports: 

~"Nlne  years  later,  the  ABC  is  still  strug- 
gling to  finish  building  the  loes-of-fluld  test 
facility,  let  alone  run  it.  At  last  report  (Sep- 
tember) construction  was  80  per  cent  com- 
pleted, but  work  is  now  more  than  six  yean 
behind  schedule.  The  tests  and  crucial  experi- 
ments have  been  expanded  In  scope  but 
postponed  untU  1074  or  1076;  by  then,  as 
many  as  80  nuclear  plants  that  might  Ixave 
made  use  of  the  results  in  their  design  wni 
already  be  running." 

Tou  have  to  force  yourself  to  believe  it. 
but  there  have  been  no  emplrloal  teste  or 
experiments  done  on  the  safety  systems  of 
these  plants.  Their  safety  and  reliability  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  validity  of  computerized, 
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matlMmAtlcAl  models.  Proceeding  with  the 
reactor-buJldlng  progrwn  simply  on  the  basis 
of  ooanputAtlons  uruupponed  by  hard,  experi- 
mental data  Is  risky  enough,  but  It  was  near 
madn««  to  do  It  when  a  number  of  the 
AXC'i  own  scientists  doubt  the  soundness  of 
these  models. 

Indeed,  last  spring  the  AXC's  own  pubUc 
hearings  on  these  questions  were  knocked 
out  of  kilter  when  PhUlp  Rlttenhouse.  an 
Oak  aidge  researcher,  submitted  a  list  of  38 
of  his  professional  associates  who  consider 
the  present  safety  standards  seriously  defi- 
cient In  a  large  number  of  the  fundamental 
technical  assumptions. 

This  Isn't  an  abetruse  hair-puUlng  contest 
between  a  bunch  of  far-ouU  In  white  lab 
smocks.  Tour  life  may  depend  upon  the  out- 
come. 

A  group  of  Harvard-MTT  experts  who  go 
under  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  have  been  making  a  few  calcula- 
tions on  what  would  happen  If — .  If  there 
Is  a  bad  goof,  which  for  some  obecure  reason 
the  scientists  call  a  "China  Accident."  you're 
not  going  to  get  an  explosion,  but  rather 
a  drifting,  lethal,  radioactive  cloud.  Unlike 
the  fission  products  of  a  nuclear  weapon  ex- 
plosion, which  are  distributed  In  an  im- 
mensely hot  bubble  of  gas  that  rises  rapidly, 
the  gases  here  are  relatively  cool.  Accordingly, 
they  rise  little  at  best  and  may  easily  be 
trapped  under  temperature  Inversions  com- 
mon at  night. 

With  the  big.  new  nuclear  power  plants 
yotir  local  electric  utility  Is  probably  putting 
up  at  this  very  minute  only  about  five  per- 
cent of  tta  radloatlve  gas.  not  dust  or  such 
material,  needs  to  escape  through  s  crack 
In  the  pot.  Should  that  happen  with  no  tem- 
perature Inversion  and  a  la-mlle-an-hour 
wind,  lethal  Injvirlee  might  be  expected  to  a 
distance  of  a  mile;  Injuries  are  likely  to  2.6 
miles.  If  there  Is  a  temjjeratiire  Inversion — 
and  we  smog-conscious  people  know  how  fre- 
quent they  are — all  you  need  Is  a  six-and-a- 
half -mlle-an-hour  wind  to  produce  death  In 
a  strip  two  miles  wide  and  40  miles  long: 
there  would  be  injuries  In  that  strip  as  far 
as  80  or  100  miles  away. 

This.  It  should  be  emphasized,  would  be 
the  result  of  a  mere  five  percent  of  the  radio- 
active gas  eecaplng.  If  there  were  a  full- 
fledged  China  Accident.  It  oould.  as  the  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists  expresses  It.  "gen- 
erate a  catastrophe  of  very  great  proportions, 
surely  greater  than  any  peacetime  disaster 
this  nation  has  ever  known. 

On  Nov.  1  the  AEC  Is  going  to  come  out  of 
its  cloeet  and  reaume  public  hearings.  We'd 
best  all  pay  attention  this  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PLORroA'S  FraST  DISTRICT 
HONORED 
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PUBUC    EMPLOYMENT 
PBOORAM 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAUToaxiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  my  coUea^rues  share  my  distress  at 
the  recent  reports  In  the  press  that  the 
administration  intends  to  see  the  public 
employment  program  die  next  year.  If 
this  Is  true.  It  reveals  a  callous  disregard 
for  thousands  of  Americans  who  want 
work  rather  than  welfare.  Our  Nation's 
unemployment  figure  still  exceeds  5  per- 
cent. I  have  today  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  support  a  continua- 
tion of  PEP  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
do  the  same. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  nx>KiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida's 
First  and  Finest  District  was  singularly 
honored  on  Friday  night,  October  13,  by 
a  visit  from  the  Hon.  Melvin  Laird,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  He  was  guest  speaker 
at  the  Supervisors  Banquet  In  Pensacola. 
llie  Supervisors  Bsmquet  Is  held  an- 
nually by  members  of  the  National  Su- 
pervisors Association  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station  in  Pensacola,  Whiting  Naval  Air 
Statlwi  at  Milton,  and  the  Naval  Co€istal 
Systems  Laboratory  at  Panama  City.  It 
Is  considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  year  In  that  It  brings  to- 
gether the  supervisory  personnel  amcxig 
civilian  employees  at  the  naval  installa- 
tions, the  ranking  military  personnel, 
business  and  civic  leaders  in  Uie  three 
communities,  and  their  families  and 
guests.  We  have  consistently  been  hon- 
ored with  the  presence  of  very  high 
ranking  national  figures  in  the  field  of 
defense  as  guest  speakers  at  these  occa- 
slcns.  We  take  particular  pride,  of  course, 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laird  was  our  guest 
this  yefu:. 

This  distinguished  American  with 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  prior  to  the 
time  he  became  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
indeed  an  outstanding  leader.  He  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  to  bring  pride 
suid  solidarity  to  the  services  and  esprit 
de  corps  to  uniformed  personnel  in  all 
ranks. 

I  am  privileged  to  submit  his  address 
in  Pensacola  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
GRKSsiONAi.  Record: 

AODKXSS   BT  THE   HONO&ABLE  MXLVIN   R.  LABS, 
THX     SXCXXTAJiT     OF     DETENSZ     AT     THX     26TH 

Annual  BANQtnrr  or  ths  Pensacoua  and 
Panama  Cttt  Axxa  Chaftxss  or  thx  Na- 
tional Association  or  Sxtpkrvisors,  Pxn- 

SACOLA,    PLORIDA 

My  last  visit  to  this  fine  city  occurred  dur- 
Ixig  the  first  few  months  of  my  tenure  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Though  It  has  been  almost 
four  years,  the  charm  of  this  city  and  the 
warmth  of  Its  people  are  every  bit  as  Impres- 
sive as  I  had  remembered.  This  area  Is  well 
known  for  a  community  spirit  that  unites 
military  and  civilian  communities  and  It  is 
gratifying  for  me  to  again  see  and  sense  this 
spirit  In  person. 

In  1969  when  I  was  here.  I  talked  of  some 
of  the  things  I  hoped  to  achieve.  Today,  as  I 
near  the  end  of  my  tenure  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I'd  like  to  comment  on  what  has 
been  done  during  this  period  of  almost  four 
years. 

We  have  shaped  a  new  national  security 
strategy,  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 
The  purpose  of  this  strategy  Is  to  provide 
strong,  tuJequate  defense  and  to  give  sub- 
stance and  necessary  support  to  the  diplo- 
matic Initlatlvee  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The 
goal  of  this  realistic  strategy  has  been  to 
adjust  our  defense  policy  to  the  world  and 
national  conditions  as  they  are  and  as  they 
will  be. 

Abroad,  this  strategy  has  encouraged  In- 
creased self-reliance  on  the  part  of  our  aUles. 
In  the  Western  Pacific  It  has  allowed  us  to 
bring  home  the  more  than  half  a  million 


troop*  formerly  In  South  Vietnam  and  to 
reduce  significantly  our  ground  forces  la 
Korea  and  other  parts  of  that  area. 

Our  NATO  aUlee  too  have  responded  to  the 
call  for  more  meaningful  partnership  by 
strengthening  the  mutual  defense  forces  In 
Europe  and  by  Increasing  their  burden- 
sharing. 

At  home  the  adjustments  of  our  new  na- 
tional seciirlty  strategy  have  tieen  directed 
toward  providing  a  smaller,  more  effective, 
truly  volunteer  force. 

As  a  result  of  more  meaningful  partnership 
with  our  allies  and  a  more  Important  role  for 
our  National  Quard  and  Reserve  forces,  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  military  manpower 
by  more  than  one  million. 

And  we  have  undertaken  a  task  never 
before  accomplished  In  a  military  force  of 
this  size — the  transition  to  a  force  manned  by 
true  volunteers.  In  a  country  that  prides  It- 
self on  being  the  land  of  the  free,  freedom 
of  choice  In  military  service  Is  as  logical  as 
It  la  desirable.  We  have  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  reducing  draft  calls  by  260,000 
a  year  since  we  took  offloe,  but  final  success 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  armed  services 
to  attract  and  retain  a  great  number  of  the 
fine  young  men  and  women  of  this  country. 
To  do  this  we  will  need  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  and  the  con- 
tinued support  of  Congress  for  equitable 
pay  and  other  benefits  for  our  men  and  wom- 
en In  uniform.  I  am  confident  that  we  wUl 
have  the  support  needed  to  complete  the 
task  of  reducing  draft  calls  to  sero  by  our 
target  date  of  July  1.  1973. 

Each  defense  budget  of  this  Administra- 
tion has  taken  a  smaller  proportion  of  our 
Oroes  National  Product — the  truest  measure 
of  the  Insurance  cost  of  defense.  This  year's 
budget  Is  6.4%  of  ONP.  the  lowest  figure  In 
man  than  twenty  3rear8. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  not  cut  Into 
the  miiscle  of  our  defense  strength.  Today 
we  remain — In  President's  Nixon's  words — 

"As  strong  as  we  need  to  be  for  as  long 
as  we  need  to  be." 

Por  all  our  services,  Including  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves,  this  means  modern 
equipment  and  effective  training.  The  Navy, 
for  example,  will  maintain  flexible,  mobile 
alrpower  with  a  new  nuclear  carrier,  and  a 
new  aircraft — the  P-14.  To  enstire  effective 
nuclear  deterrence,  we  plan  to  build  a  new 
missile  submarine,  the  Trident,  and  to  pro- 
tect our  sea  lanes  we  have  devoted  record 
sums  to  the  badly  needed  modernization  of 
our  fleet. 

There  remain,  however,  those  who  feel 
that  our  spending  on  defense  Is  excessive, 
and  that  further  massive  cuts  are  desirable. 
I  am  deeply  troubled  by  such  recommenda- 
tions which  fall  to  acknowledge  the  sig- 
nificant progress  made  In  the  past  four  years 
In  reducing  the  burden  of  defense. 

Our  manpower  and  program  cutbacks  since 
1968 — priced  in  1973  dollars — would  amount 
to  a  spending  cut  In  Defense  of  $33.7  bllUon. 
Actual  spending  dropped  by  only  $1.5  billion, 
however,  because  of  higher  pay  costs  and 
higher  price  tags  on  the  goods  we  purchase. 

Since  1968.  manpower  coets  have  Increased 
by  over  30%  at  the  same  time  that  military 
and  civil  service  manpower  has  decreased 
by  nearly  1.6  million.  This  increase,  I  want 
to  emphasize  Is  largely  a  reflection  of  sub- 
stantial pay  raises  for  military  personnel, 
particularly  for  those  In  lower  grades. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  American 
people  support  our  programs  to  eliminate  the 
gross  Inequities  In  military  pay  which  we 
found  when  taking  office  In  1969. 

Since   1964.  the  price  of  goods  has  risen 
by  nearly  30%  as  a  result  of  a  wave  of  Infla- 
tion felt  In  all  sectors  of  the  American  econ- 
omy— now,  happUy,  receding. 
After  the  significant  reduction  of  our  de- 
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fense  forcee  which  haa  oocurrad  tn  rttoent 
ytars,  we  must  i^proach  proposala  for  fur- 
ther drastic  cuts  with  a  great  doal  of  oau- 
tlon.  Although  tbU  Admlnlctratlozi  baa  mad* 
■Iseable  savings  In  our  defen—  Mtabllab- 
ment,  we  have  not  and  we  wUl  not  aacrlfloe 
strength  for  expediency  or  undermine  our 
national  security  by  trading  substance  for 
promise. 

Because  we  have  malntalnad  adequata 
stiength,  we  have  been  able  to  open  avenues 
of  negotiation  that  were  not  possible  four 
ysais  ago: 

Who  In  1968  oould  have  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  an  American  President  would  be 
in  Peking  opening  lines  of  communication 
and  cooperation  between  these  two  adversary 
powers? 

Or  an  American  President  In  Moscow 
achieving  significant  agreements  on  a  host 
of  Important  Issues — ^most  significantly  on 
the  hlgt<»-lc  first  agreement  to  limit  strategic 
nuclear  weapons? 

Who  In  1968  would  have  been  confident 
that  the  four  great  powers  would  reach  an 
agreement  to  reduce  tension  on  Berlin,  or 
that  East  and  West  Qermany  would  begin  to 
deal  directly  after  more  than  36  years  of  hos- 
tUlty? 

Such  negotiations  represent  a  remarkable 
achievement,  and  I'm  proud  of  the  support 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
able  to  give  them. 

In  the  future,  under  President  Nixon's  lea- 
dership, we  will  continue  to  build  on  tbe 
negotiating  framework  established  in  the  past 
four  years. 

Along  with  our  X\ir(q>ean  allies,  we  will 
work  to  achieve  an  agreement  with  tbe  War- 
saw Pact  nations  for  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Porce  Reductions.  This  Is  a  rellzable  goal — a 
goal  that  will  enhance  security  In  Europe — 
but  we  must  maintain  our  strength.  One  fact 
Is  certain,  we  will  not  achieve  any  such  ob- 
jective If  we  cut  our  force  In  half,  as  some 
advocate,  without  receiving  an3rthlng  In  re- 
tiu-n  from  tbe  other  side.  That's  a  pure  give- 
away program. 

We  are  preparing  for  further  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation. We  can  expect  progress  In  this  field 
of  arms  control,  but  not  If  we  unilaterally 
cut  our  nuclear  deterrent  force. 

I  want  to  assure  the  people  of  this  area, 
who  are  so  sensitive  to  the  welfare  of  those 
In  uniform,  that  we  will  continue  to  use  every 
available  approach  to  bring  about  the  return 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  an  account- 
ing of  the  missing  in  action  In  Southeast 
Asia.  This  we  can  and  will  achieve — but  not 
If  we  supinely  pull  all  our  forces  out  and 
place  our  trust  In  the  enemy's  goodwill.  I 
would  remind  you  that  this  Is  an  enemy  who 
continues  to  disregard  the  humanitarian  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  encouraging  negotiations  that  go  on 
today  occiur  because  our  country.  In  partner- 
ship with  our  friends.  Is  strong.  Any  undsr- 
mtnlng  of  this  strength  would  diminish  the 
prospects  for  negotiating  solutions  to  the 
critical  problems  of  the  world. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  question  of  pro- 
viding adequate  defense  strength  Is  one  that 
wUl  be  decided  by  the  American  people  and 
by   your   representatives    In   Congress.    The 


power  Is  with  you  and  tbe  many  thousands 
of  oltlsans  like  you  to  decide  this  Issue. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  address  a  group  such 
as  the  National  Association  of  SuperrlBots 
bscauss  I  know  that  you  undantaztd  ths 
role  that  national  defsnss  plays  In  our  quest 
for  a  generation  of  peace. 

But  you  also  understand  that  althoagh 
we  will  Dsver  settle  for  less  than  is  sufficient 
for  adsquats  dsfenss.  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  man  than  is  necssMiy.  Competing 
domestic  priorlttes  simply  do  not  allow  tb* 
luxury  of  "fat"  In  defense  spending. 

I'm  confidant  that  both  our  military  and 
our  civilian  employees  can  do  tbe  Job — 

In  tbe  mlIltaJ7  the  transition  to  the  all- 
volunteer  force  Is  providing  an  ever-growing 
number  of  motivated,  capable  young  men 
and  women.  They  will  be  better  organized, 
better  led.  and  more  efficient  than  their 
predecessors. 

Our  civilian  employees  too  will  be  fuUy 
capable  of  meeting  this  challenge.  I'm  en- 
couraged by  the  growth  of  supervisory  or- 
ganisations such  as  the  National  Association 
of  Supervisors  and  the  leading  role  that  such 
organlsattona  have  taken  In  defining  the 
contribution  of  middle-management  to  the 
overall  dsfense  effort.  We  look  to  you  for  ths 
vital  iMdershlp  that  will  improve  productiv- 
ity and  permit  us  to  do  tbe  job  more  effi- 
ciently. 

ClvlUan  and  military,  we  are  working  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  generation  of  peace. 
President  Ntxon  has  led  us  closer  to  this 
goal.  With  wise  and  strong  leadership  In  the 
future,  we  will  make  this  go«a  a  reality. 


JEWISH  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  KXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1,200  people  will  attend  the  first 
annual  Jewish  Hall  of  Fame  award  at  a 
breakfast  on  Sxmday,  November  5,  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel  Grand  Ballroom  In 
New  York  City.  The  Council  of  Jewish 
Organizations  In  Civil  Service,  Inc.,  con- 
sisting of  34  organizations  representing 
130,000  PedersJ.  State,  and  New  York 
City  civil  service  employees,  Is  sponsoring 
the  Jewish  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York. 
Inc.  Louis  Welser,  a  retired  New  York 
City  police  lieutenant,  is  president  of  the 
CoimcH  of  Jewish  Organizations  In  Civil 
Service,  Inc.  Alex  Novltsky  of  BrooklsTi 
Is  the  founder  of  tbe  Jewish  Hall  of  Fame 
of  New  York,  Inc. 

Novltsky  said: 

Jews  who  have  made  contributions  In 
American  life  will  be  selected  annually  to 
have  their  names  In  the  Jewish  Hall  of  Fame 
to  serve  as  models  for  our  youth. 


Novltsky  also  said  that  contrlbutUns 
made  by  Jews  in  American  life  are  in- 
deed enormous.  Jews  have  been  prom- 
inent In  many  areas  and  unfwtunat^ 
many  of  these  forgotten,  outstandlns 
people  do  not  receive  recognition  they 
deserve. 

The  Jewish  Kail  of  Fame  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization,  will  salute 
and  annually  award  those  outstanding 
people  of  Jewish  heritage  who  have  ex- 
celled in  various  fields  such  as  education. 
Journalism,  medicine,  government,  sci- 
ence, entertainment,  commerce,  labw, 
sports,  arts,  atul  culture  to  receive  rec- 
ognition for  serving  mankind. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Organizations 
In  Civil  Service,  Inc.,  will  give  four  schol- 
arships during  the  Jewish  Hall  of  Fame 
award  announcetoent  on  November  S  at 
the  breakfast.  The  scholarships  will  be 
named  after  the  late  Herman  P.  Mant^. 
former  president  of  the  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Organizations  in  Civil  Service,  Inc. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  QEOROE 
THOMAS  DELAP 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  trrw  jksskt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  DANIEU3  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  aniwunce  with  pro- 
foimd  sorrow  to  Members  of  this  HouM 
the  death  of  a  good  frloid,  respected  la- 
bor leader,  and  trusted  member  of  my 
district  staff,  Mr.  George  Thomas  Delap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  death 
among  my  staff  within  the  past  month. 
I  have  lost  two  irreplaceable  friends  with 
the  passing  of  John  Grlffln  and.  now, 
George  Delap,  who  passed  away  «i  Fri- 
day. October  6.  1972. 

George  Delap  was  a  man  widely  known 
and  widely  admired  in  Hudson  County, 
N.J.  He  served  as  business  agent  to  locals 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  In  fact,  only  on  Friday.  Just 
a  few  hours  before  his  sudden  and  tragic 
death,  I  had  called  him  on  the  telephone 
to  discuss  the  poidlng  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
which  was  pending  business  on  the  House 
floor.  As  my  adviser  and  consultant  oq 
labor  matters,  George  wsis  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  passage  of  this  bill  and, 
in  large  measure,  its  passage  would  be  a 
memorial  to  this  fine  man 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  with  me  in  express- 
ing our  sincerest  sympathy  to  George 
Delap's  lovely  widow,  the  former  Frances 
Dolan,  and  their  children,  tn  this  time  of 
sorrow.  Rest  in  peace,  dear  friend. 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESEl^TATIVES— Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good. — 1  Thessalonlans  5:  21. 

O  Thou  holy  and  merciful  God,  who 
seeks  us  when  we  go  astray  suid  who 


redeems  us  warmly  when  we  return  with 
the  coming  of  a  new  day  we  would  quiet- 
ly lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  in  prayer. 
For  this  day  of  Thy  grace  grant  imto  us 
courage,  faith,  and  good  will  that  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  Nation  we  may 
not  fail  man  nor  Thee. 


Deliver  us  from  bigotry  and  bitterness, 
from  pettiness  and  prejudice.  Keep  us  de- 
voted to  the  higher  valxies  and  greater 
virtues  which  give  to  life  meaning  and 
purpose  and  which  hold  us  steadfast  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  justice,  and 
peace  in  our  world. 
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"Ood  of  Jtistice,  save  our  people 

Prom  the  clash  of  race  and  creed. 
Prom  the  strife  of  class  and  faction 

Make  our  Nation  free  indeed. 
Keep  her  faith  in  simple  goodness. 
Strong  as  when  her  life  began; 
Till  It  finds  its  full  fruition 
In  the  brotherhood  of  man." 
Again  we  pray  fer  the  safe  return  of 
our  majority  leader  and  our  colleague. 

May  Thy  peace  and  Thy  comfort  abide 
In  all  our  hearts.  Amen. 


imr.  and  Mr.  Jordak  of  Idaho  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Jotimal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objectiMi.  the  Joxjmal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1331)  entitled 
•Joint  resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  voted  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  Qf  the  bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend 
the  Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

The  objection  of  the  President  not 
withstanding. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  Nos. 
3  and  4  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  to  the  bill  (S.  3858) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  to  areas  with 
health  manpower  shortages,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  cdso  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-«89.  appointed  Mr.  Aulott  as  an  al- 
ternate delegate,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
to  be  held  in  Bonn,  Germany.  Novem- 
ber 18  to  24,  1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(B.H.  16810)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limitation  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1973." 

And  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10.  to  the  above-entitled 
bill,  with  an  amendment. 

And  that  the  Senate  further  Insist 
upon  Its  amendments  to  the  above-en- 
titled bill  and  request  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon  and  appoints  Mr.  Loro, 
Mr.  Andirson.  Mr.  Talmaogx,  Mr.  Bin- 


ENVIRONMENTAL   NOISE   CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  11021)  to 
control  the  emission  of  noise  detrimen- 
tal to  the  human  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendment . 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti(»  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  bill,  as  the  Members 
well  recognize,  is  the  Environmental 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  to  which  I 
objects  yesterday,  principally  on  the 
baais  of  protest  against  the  procedural 
press  of  year-end  legislation.  Since  then 
and  immediately  thereafter  I  have  been 
Importuned  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
many  people  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation,  to  withdraw  my 
objection.  I  well  know  their  fears  of 
more  stringent  regulation  in  1973,  but 
rather  than  acceptance,  now,  I  believe 
they  will  gain  amelioration  In  the  com- 
mittee's matiu-e  deliberation.  In  prin- 
ciple I  am  against  Pederal  preemp- 
tion of  State  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  into  prayer- 
ful consideration  of  this  bill,  which  does 
require  unanimous  consent,  because  of 
the  legislative  bind  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. I  have  resurrected  the  legislative 
file,  with  aU  my  notes  pertaining  there- 
unto, as  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  356  to  32  on  February  29  of  this  year, 
with  its  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  it  at  the  time,  on  the  basis 
that  it  was  not  coordinated  between  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  which  I  understand  from 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gibs),  Is  presumably  corrected  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments In  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
bill.  There  has  been  no  conference  in 
this  procedure,  and  these  is  no  printed 
report  on  which  to  base  a  mature  judg- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  House  con- 
sideration, my  objection  was  predicated 
further  on  too  severe  penalties,  the  new 
granted  right  for  citizens  to  bring  clvU 
suits  leading  to  these  too  severe  pentiltles, 
the  fact  it  was  applicable  to  much  noise 
abatement,  besides  those  of  the  trans- 
portation industry,  and  so  forth. 

I  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  come  back 
to  haimt  us  eis  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  bUl  has  done.  I  also  made  an 
annotation  at  that  time  that  I  thought 
it  was  too  costly  for  experimental  legisla- 
tion. I  have  reviewed  all  of  that  and  had 
a  conference  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  this  morning,  but  I  regret  to 
say  in  my  heart  and  in  my  most  con- 
sidered judgment  I  find,  with  the  in- 
crease costs — doubled — offered  In  these 


amendments,  and  as  related  by  the  chair- 
man yesterday  on  page  36957  of  the 
CoNGRxssiOHAL  RzcoRD,  that  my  convic- 
tion Is  more  deeply  founded  and  more 
profound  than  ever,  and  therefore  I  must 

object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 
HJL  16810,  PUBLIC  DEBT  T.TMTT 

Mr.  MTTJiS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  16810) 
to  provide  for  a  tonporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limi- 
tation on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  smiendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  if  this  is  the  meas- 
ure which  also  pertains  to  the  extension 
of  the  unemployment  benefits  program. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  it  does.  Yes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  With  great  hesitation 
and  rtiuctance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  that  portion  of  the 
bill  is  no  germaine. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  disagreeing  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  that  issue  Is  not 
before  the  House  at  this  time,  so  a  point 
of  order  is  not  available  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Then  the  same  point  of 
order  may  be  reserved  when  it  comes 
iMCk  from  conference? 

The  SPEAKER.  Perhaps. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Mn.i.s  of  Ar- 
kansas, UiXMAN,  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Grijtiths,  Messrs.  Btrkks  of  Wis- 
consin, and  ScHNESBEX.1. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  OTTEIUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  458] 

Abbltt  B«glch  Broyhlll.  V*. 

Abemethy  Bell  B-urleson.  Tex. 

Aboureek  Bergland  BurUaon.  Mo. 

Andenon.  Betts  Byrne.  Pa. 

Tenn.  BevUl  Byron 

Andrews,  Blaggl  Cabell 

N.  Dkk.  Blackburn  Caffery 

Annunzlo  Blanton  Cederberg 

Archer  Boggs  ChappeU 

Arenda  BoUlng  Clark 

Aahbrook  Bow  Clawaon,  Del 

Asbley  Brooka  Clay 

Aaptn  Broomfleld  Cleveland 

Badlllo  Brotanan  Collier 

Baker  Brown.  Ohio  Colllna,  HI. 

Baring  Broyhlll.  N.C.  Collins,  Tex. 
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Cotter 

Ocane 

Curlln 

Panielaon 

Davis,  8.O. 

Davis,  Wla. 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Denbolm 

Derwteskl 

Dlcklnion 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

■dmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Krienbom 

Kvans.  Colo. 

Plndley 

yiaher 

Flowers 

nynt 

Foley 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Prey 

Oaliflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Ooldwater 
Orasso 
Oray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Onffltbs 
Gross 
Gubser 
Biagan 
Haley 
Hani^ 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harvey 
Hastings 


Hubert 

Heckler, 

HlUis 

Hoamer 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jaxman 

Jones,  Tenn 

Keith 

Kuykendall 

I.Ink- 

Iik)yd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

lifcClv.re 

McCormack 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKay 
McMillan 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 


Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Mills.  Md. 

IHfillAhan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Patman 

Peyser 

PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Puclnaki 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Bees 


Blagle 

RoblaoD,  M.T. 

Boncallo 

Booney,  K.T. 

BoMnttaal 

RoatcBkowakl 

Buxuiala 

StOermaln 

Scheuer 

Bdunits 

Schwencal 

Soott 

SebeUu« 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Blak 

SkubltB 

Snyder 

Bfiringer 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Strstton 

Stuckay 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompaon.  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Th<xnson,  Wis. 

Udall 

VanDaerlln 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whitehxirst 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  250 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^_ 

COMMITTEE   TO   NOTTFY    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1169)  and  ask  for  Its 
immedate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rxs.  llflO 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  House  to  Join  a 
similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Sen«rte. 
to  wait  upon  the  Prealdemt  at  the  United 
States  and  inlorm  ^it^^  th»t  the  two  Housee 
have  completed  their  business  of  the  aea- 
slon  and  are  ready  to  adjourn,  unleas  the 
Preeident  has  some  other  communication  to 
make  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
the  Committee  to  Notify  the  President, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  and  the  gentleman  from  lnOchl- 
gan,  Mr.  Qxralo  R.  Foks. 


fortunately,  we  do  not  always  show  our 
appreciation  for  a  Job  well  dme  until 
someone  makes  the  decision  to  move  on 
to  another  activity  or  passes  from  the 
scene.  In  this  case,  I  am  pleased,  as  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  done  in  the 
past,  to  Join  In  saying,  "Thank  you,  'Doc' 
Hall,"  for  the  splendid  and  worthy  serv- 
ice that  you  have  performed  fai  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  remembering  the 
mles  imder  which  we  are  supposed  to 
operate  and,  more  Important,  acting  as 
a  watchdog  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
not  cut  comers  when  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  do  so. 

Since  we  both  arrived  at  Uiis  public 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives,  to- 
gether in  January  of  1961,  I,  along  with 
many  others,  have  admired  your  prin- 
cipled stand  and  Just  plain  courageous 
jxjsltion  of  acting  as  the  conscience  of 
the  House.  This  has  been  needed  and  I 
am  sure  that  jrou  realize  by  the  vast 
number  who  daily  seek  your  advice  and 
counsel  how  the  respect  of  your  col- 
leagues has  grown  since  that  time  in  1961 
When  we  both  arrived  In  Congress. 

There  are  so  many  things  on  which  I 
could  comment,  but  because  I  know  you 
also  are  opposed  to  having  our  Record 
filled  with  reams  of  material,  I  will 
merely  list  a  few  of  the  more  construc- 
tive achievements  that  your  efforts  have 
added  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

You  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  sure  that  any  so-called  reform 
activity  in  the  House  would  not  run 
roughshod  over  principles  of  procedure 
that  are  needed  to  protect  a  minority 
group  or  a  so-called  unpopular  por- 
tion. Yet,  you  were  in  the  forefront  of 
those  anxious  to  provide  needed  changes 
in  the  1970  Reorganization  Act  which 
would  contribute  to  sensible  legislative 
process  rather  than  legislation  by  whim 
or  undue  organizational  pressure. 

Your  willingness  to  serve  what  in  effect 
was  the  entire  memhershlp,  together 
with  our  colleague  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa, 
by  being  on  the  floor  every  day  for  al- 
most every  single  moment  of  floor  activ- 
ity, was  a  service  appreciated  by  even 
those  temporary  antagonists  who  ml^rht 
have  become  disgruntled  because  you 
raised  appropriate  points  of  order  or  even 
asked  for  a  quorum  call  because  not 
enough  Members  were  willing  to  listen. 
Thank  you,  "Doc"  Hall,  for  all  you 
have  done  to  serve  your  country,  your 
State  of  Missouri,  your  district,  and  es- 
pecially the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  you  have  tried  valiantly  to 
make  a  more  re^wnsible  institution. 


OUR  THANKS  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF 

OUR  GOOD  COLLEAGUE  "DOC" 

HALL 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 


HON.   WILLIAM  McCULLOCH 

(Mr.  CELLEIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  altogether  fitting  that  Bn.L  McCm.- 
LOCH  and  I  should  both  be  leaving  the 
institution  we  both  love  at  the  same  time. 
We.  as  everybody  knows,  have  worked 
together  in  the  closest  of  harmony,  and 
so  I  feel  fully  qualified  to  state  cate- 
gorically that  Bill  McCulloch  has  over 
and  over  again  proven  himself  to  be  a 


man  of  the  highest  courage,  unbreakable 
In  spirit,  devoted  to  his  country  and  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  men.  I  shall  al- 
ways hear  him  say  in  a  vcrfce  of  the 
strongest  sinc«1ty — 

When  we  are  talking  of  civil  rights,  re- 
member, we  are  talking  reaUy  of  coiwtttu- 
tional  rlghU. 

So  he  was,  a  defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. His  probities  are  beyond  question, 
his  contributions  are  already  part  of 
history  and  his  leadership  tested  and 
never  found  wanting. 

My  appreciation  of  Bill  McCtjlloch  Is 
equaled  only  by  my  affection.  Bill  and 
his  dear  wife  Mabel  have  come  to  be  a 
part  of  my  life,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
when  they  are  back  in  Piqua  enjoying 
the  tranquility  which  he  has  so  richly 
earned  that  he  and  Mabel  will  sometimes 
think  of  me. 

I  owe  much  to  Bill  McCulloch  and 
want  to  state  lor  the  record  that  this 
debt  of  gratitude  I  can  never  really  re- 
pay. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  share  all  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  regard  to  Bill 
McCtjlloch. 

Bill  and  I  were  sworn  in  together  on 
January  3,  1949,  but  Bill  was  elected  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term,  so  during  our 
nearly  24  years  of  service  Bill  was  senior 
to  me  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
We  shared  many  common  views  and 
we  worked  in  close  tandem  in  trying  to 
accomplish  those  things  that  were  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation. I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  them ; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  men- 
tioned severaL 

Bill  McCulloch's  record  to  the  field 
of  civil  rights  legislation  is  unparalleled ; 
his  efforts  to  try  to  change  the  method 
of  electing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  unfortunately,  are  not  tocluded, 
but  he  successfully  led  the  fight  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  did  many, 
many  other  things  in  a  constructive  and 
visionary  way. 

Bill  McCxtlloch'b  rapid  progress  up 
the  ladder  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
resulted  a  decade  later  in  his  becoming 
the  ranking  Republican  on  that  great 
committee.  All  the  time  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  being  the  Republican 
leader  Bill  McCxtlloch  has  been  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  great 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  could  not  have  had  a  more  cooper- 
ative and  l^lpful  colleagtie  in  that 
capacity,  for  which  I  express  my  apinv- 
ciatlon  and  gratitude  at  this  time. 

We  have  not  agreed  on  every  issue,  but 
his  willingness  to  understand  my  view- 
point endeared  him  to  me  even  more, 
perhaps,  than  if  we  had  always  agreed. 
Of  course.  Bill  McCullock's  out- 
standing record  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  could  have  been  foreseen,  because 
he  served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature.  He  was  a  former 
speaker  of  the  Ohk>  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   and    held    other    important 
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posts  during  his  outstanding  career  In 
that  leglslatlye  body. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  thoae  of  us  who  have 
known  Bill  McCttlloch  have  grown  to 
respect  him  and  to  hold  a  great  affection 
for  him.  We  will  miss  Bnx  McCulloch 
greatly  in  future  Congresses. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  not  only  miss  Bill  McCttlloch, 
but  we  will  mtss  his  wonderful  wife 
Mabd  and  thetr  daughter  Nancy  Just  as 
much. 

I  wish  to  both  Bill  and  Mabel  the 
very  finest  In  health  and  happiness  to 
their  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Btr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
Join  the  two  distinguished  gentlemen, 
the  Dean  of  the  House  and  the  minority 
leader,  in  this  word  of  tribute  to  Bill 
McCttlloch  on  his  departure  from  this 
Chamber  He  has  been  every  inch  a  man 
during  his  entire  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Like  the  Dean  of  the 
House,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights,  and  in  many  other  sureas 
of  legislation  coming  out  of  the  great 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

His  wife.  Mabel,  and  my  wife,  are  very 
close  personal  friends.  My  wife  considers 
her  to  be  one  of  the  finest  people  she 
has  ever  known.  Both  Bill  and  Mabel 
are  so  genteel  and  so  humble  and  so  fine 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  determined 
in  everything  in  life  that  is  worth  while. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
the  distinguished  Members  of  this  great 
body  and  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  dean  of 
the  House  in  this  w^  deserved  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  McCttlloch. 

Bill  McCttlloch  has,  with  Mr.  Ctllkh. 
been  long  engaged  In  championing  the 
rights  of  individuals.  He.  too.  has  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  record  in  the  field 
of  human  rights.  For  It  was  he.  along 
with  the  chairman  of  our  Judlclsuy 
Committee,  who  led  the  fight  for  the 
landmark  civil  rights  legislation  In  the 
19«0's. 

A  compassionate  and  sensitive  Individ- 
ual. Mr.  McCttlloch  stood  always  firm  in 
his  Insistence  that  the  basic  rights  of 
all  men.  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution, 
be  (Soiled  to  no  one.  And.  through  aJl  my 
years  of  association  wlthiiim  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  found 
this  great  depth  of  understanding  for 
the  needs  and  rights  of  this  fellow  man 
to  remain  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  to 
serve  as  the  motivating  factor  In  his 
legislative  endeavor. 

Bill  McCttlloch  will  be  lc«ig  remem- 
bered in  our  Nation's  history  for  these 
great  achievements.  As  a  friend,  I  shall 
miss  his  presence  both  on  this  House 
fioor  as  well  as  In  the  greet  committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  As  a  colleague.  I  salute 


him  for  his  outstanding  accompUsh- 
mants  and  wish  him  and  his  gracious 
lady,  Mabel,  many  more  fruitful  years. 

Mr.  RKTD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  McCttl- 
loch, the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Cc»nmittee  Is  a 
Member  of  conviction  and  compassion. 
Bill  McCttlloch  stands  for  courage  in 
this  House,  and  when  the  voting  rights 
bill  was  under  attack  by  this  adminis- 
tration he  stood  firm  and  stanch  to  in- 
sure its  passage;  to  make  totally  plain 
that  every  man  and  woman  would  have 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  wish  Bill  and  Mabel  the  very  best. 
Bill  McCttlloch  has  honored  this  House 
by  his  service. 

Bill  McCttlloch  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  a  man  whose  arm  coiild 
never  be  twisted.  He  fought  for  the  future 
of  this  country  for  the  Constituticai  and 
for  all  the  American  peoQle.  Courage 
shines  out  in  Bill  McCttlloch,  and  again 
I  wish  him  and  his  family  many  happy 
years  back  in  his  beloved  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly join  in  ail  the  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  here  today  about  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Bill 
McCttlloch.  I  have  known  my  good  friend 
Bill  for  many,  many  years.  These  fine 
tributes  to  this  great  public  servant  sire 
most  fitting — for  I  have  not  only  known 
of  his  distinguished  service  In  the  House 
but  I  have  also  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  when  he  was  Speaker  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  also  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  I  have  obtained  a 
special  order  at  the  conclusion  of  today's 
business  not  cmly  to  pay  tribute  to  Bill 
McCttlloch.  our  distinguished  colleague, 
but  to  Praitk  Bow  and  Jack  Bitts  who 
as  you  all  know  are  retiring  from  the 
Congress.  I  should  also  like  to  say  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  have  5  days  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Keating  i  . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  ^diciary  for  yielding  to  me 
and  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  in  gratitude 
for  the  service  rendered  by  Bill  McCttl- 
loch in  this  House  over  so  many  years. 

As  a  new  Member  I  had  an  opportimity 
to  obeerve  him  in  the  House  and  to  work 
with  him.  I  appreciate  the  great  help  and 
support  he  gave  in  helping  me  to  come 
on  the  Cwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
to  work  with  nlm  in  this  way. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ttie  gen- 
tlemanyleld? 

Mr.  CETJ.ER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  aUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Junior  Marnb^r  of 
the  House,  I  would  lUce  to  Join  In  theae 
most  eloquent  words  of  praise  by  the 
chainnan  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Since  his  election  to  the  House  In  1847, 
Bill  McCttlloch  has  served  his  party, 
his  constituents,  and  his  Nation  with  the 
highest  distinction  and  honor.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  JTidlclary  Committee  since  1959, 
he  hag  played  a  major  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  much  landmark  legislation. 

Bill  McCttlloch's  leadership  in  the 
field  of  clvU  rights  marks  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  statesman  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  in  the  Nation.  Ci-vll  rights  bills 
in  1964,  1965,  1968,  and  1970  might  well 
have  failed  pEissage  had  it  not  been  for 
Bill  McCttlloch's  persuasive,  deter- 
mined efforts.  School  desegregaton.  pub- 
lic accommodation,  voting  rights,  and 
emplojrment  safeguards  were  included  in 
these  blUs  and  represented  major  pro- 
gressive steps. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  amendments  also 
bear  the  personal  stamp  of  Bill  McCttl- 
loch's subcommittee  efforts.  This  legis- 
lation passed  without  amendments  either 
in  committee  or  on  the  fioor. 

An  independent,  hard-working  Con- 
gressman, Bill  McCttlloch  has  received 
many  awards  and  honors.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  was  from  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  for  distingulslied 
public  service.  This  was  given  in  1971  and 
was  the  first  time  the  ABA  has  made  such 
an  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  In  the  tribute  to 
Bill  McCulloch  upon  his  retirement,  ffis 
presence  in  this  body  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  this  session  of  the  Congress 
will  witness  in  the  departure  of  Bill 
McCttlloch  one  of  the  real  giants  of  this 
or  any  other  Congress.  He  has  truly 
written  for  himself,  and  I  think  more 
importantly  for  the  entire  country,  the 
kind  of  imperishable  record  of  public 
service  and  most  particularly  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  a  record 
that  will  be  difficult  for  any  Manber  of 
this  body  or  any  Member  of  a  future 
congress  to  surpass.  Only  very  rarely 
does  our  Nation  owe  such  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  man  as  they  do  to  Bill 
McCttlloch.  Without  his  steadfast  cour- 
age and  inspiring  leadership  we  would 
not  paee  swne  of  the  truly  landmark 
civil  rights  legislation  during  that  tur- 
bulent and  difficult  decade  of  the  1960's. 
Without  rancor  and  with  cool,  calm  rea- 
son he  stood  like  a  prophet  of  (dd  in  the 
well  of  this  House  on  many  occasions  and 
reminded  all  of  us  of  our  solemn  duty 
and  responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  had  the  opportunity  cm  one  occasion 
to  travel  to  his  home  district  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  at  his  invitation  and  to  speak  at 
a  dinner  being  held  in  his  behalf.  It  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  see  the  affection 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  people  whom  he  represents. 

We  will  miss  j^ou.  Bill  McCttlloch.  We 
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wUl  miss  the  wise  counsel,  the  wisdom, 
conviction,  courage,  and  capacity  that 
you  have  brought  to  this  House  in  your 
role  as  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Beneath  a  calm  and  unruffled  exterior 
there  is  a  warm  heart  that  beats  with 
comi>as8ion  and  concern  for  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  in  our  Nation.  You  have 
always  been  mindful  of  our  great  herit- 
age as  the  party  of  Lincoln.  In  calm  and 
measured  tones  during  sometimes  stormy 
debate  you  Iwive  consistently  displayed 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  con- 
stitutional principles  that  has  made  you 
a  voice  to  be  respected  and  listened  to. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  I  will  per- 
sonally miss  the  companionship  and 
counsel  of  Bill  McCttlloch  more  than 
that  of  any  other  retiring  Member  of  this 
body.  I  will  forever  treasure  our  deep 
friendship,  and  wish  both  him  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Mabel,  long  life  and  con- 
tinued health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  SEIBERLiINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  I  will  cherish  for  the  rest  of 
my  career  is  that  I  was  granted  the  op- 
portunity of  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  two  very  great  men — 
Chairman  Cellkr  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  Bill  McCttlloch. 

I  was  particularly  privileged,  becau£e 
Mr.  McCttlloch  is  the  dean  of  the  delega- 
tion from  my  home  State  of  Ohio — and 
he  has  brought  great  honor  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  because  of  his  steadfast  defense 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rights  that  it  guarantees  to  all  its 
citizens.  He  has  done  this  without  regard 
to  partisanship — without  regard  to  per- 
sonal political  considerations.  He  has  set 
a  standard  to  inspire  all  of  us  and  which 
I  hope  we  will  succeed  in  following 
through  all  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
underscore  everything  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
said  about  Bill  McCttlloch  and  the  great 
privilege  it  was  to  work  with  him  during 
the  years  when  we  were  doing  so  many 
constructive  things  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  had  the  unique  privilege  to  serve  with 
Bill  McCttlloch  on  President  Johnson's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
We  looked  at  a  terribly  complex  prob- 
lem that  faced  this  Nation  of  ours.  I 
hope  that  the  Commission  in  its  report 
shed  a  little  light  on  that  basic  problem. 
If  it  did  It  was  primarily  because  of  the 
compassion  and  the  reason  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  gentleman  from  Plqua.  Ohio. 
I  traveled  with  him  in  1987  to  the  ma- 
jor cities  which  had  suffered  from  ex- 
plosion and  eruption.  It  was  Bill's  calm, 
deliberate  contribution  to  the  Commis- 
sion's work  that  made  its  final  report 
such  an  extraordinary  document,  for  it 
spoke  to  us  in  terms  of  what  America 
must  do  to  achieve  social  Justice  for  every 
American — a  commitment  to  which  Bill 
McCttlloch  has  devoted  his  life. 


It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have 
served  witii  Bill  In  the  House.  I  diall 

miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California  (Mr.  Milleh)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I,  too.  wish  to  Join  with  the  others 
in  paying  my  humble  respects  to  two 
great  men  who  are  leaving  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  its  chairman  and 
its  rsmking  Republican  member. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
these  two  men.  Not  being  a  lawyer.  I  do 
not  know  th«n  and  I  do  not  Judge  them 
professionally,  but  as  humanists  it  is 
understandable  why  they  have  won  the 
respect  of  this  House. 

As  far  as  Bill  McCulloch  is  con- 
cerned, we  became  very  friendly  many 
years  ago,  and  this  friendship  has  deep- 
ened, and  I  revere  him  Just  as  I  revere 
the  chainnan. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
giving  to  me  the  privilege  of  joining  him 
and  our  colleagues  for  a  tribute  to  Bill 
McCttlloch. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  shafts  of 
criticism  are  hurled  at  men  and  women 
in  public  service,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  be  able  to  point  to  a  statesman,  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  conscience  like 
Bill  McCttlloch,  who  has  so  long  served 
this  House  and  our  coimtry.  Had  I  one 
tribute  to  pay  to  Bill  McCulloch,  I 
would  say  he  was  a  man  of  conscience. 
He  sought  not  to  serve  his  party  but  his 
country.  So  many  times  have  I  heard 
him  make  his  moving  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  to  this  House.  We 
knew  when  Bill  McCttlloch  spoke  he 
was  speaking  not  only  out  of  his  great 
knowledge  of  our  country's  history,  out 
of  his  deep  dedication  to  our  coimtry's 
welfare,  but  he  was  speaking  from  a  sen- 
sitive heart  and  a  conscience  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

I  join  with  all  my  heart  in  the  acco- 
lades paid  to  Bill  McCulloch  and  in 
revering  his  service  here,  wishing  him 
and  his  wife  and  loved  ones,  many,  many 
happy  years  hereafter. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
fine  statements  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  work  and  character  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
McCulloch. 

All  the  words  which  have  been  spoken, 
however,  do  not  suffice  to  describe  the 
reality  of  the  gentleman's  statesman- 
ship or  his  service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
high  personal  pleasure  and  privilege  for 
me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  this 
afternoon  In  this  eminently  merited  trib- 
ute to  one  of  this  country's  most  dis- 
tinguished national  public  servants,  the 
Honorable  William  M.  McCttlloch.  of 
Ohio,  who  is  voluntarily  retiring  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  at  the  end 
of  this  session. 


During  the  coune  of  his  continuing 
difltingulahed  legislative  seirlce  in  this 
national  legislature,  over  these  past  24 
years,  years  marked  by  an  unwalvering 
example  of  the  highest  personal  charac- 
ter and  Integrity,  his  progressive  accom- 
pUshmenta  have  been  Indelibly  Inscribed 
In  the  annals  of  our  congressional  history 
and  they  will  eveiiastlngly  stand  as  an 
inspiring  reflecUcm  of  a  quiet,  but  great 
man.  serving  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country,  in  acoord  with  the  highest 
nonpartisan  traditions  of  American  pa- 
triotism, courage,  and  idealism.  It  has 
been  by  high  honor  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Commitee.  where  he 
is  the  ranking  minority  member,  and  his 
impartial  cooperatiMi  and  leadership 
have  resulted  in  the  passage  of  landmark 
legislative  achievements  that  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  all  the  people  of  this 

Nation. 

Congressman  Bill  McCttlloch's  legis- 
lative accomplishments  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  passage  of  innimaerable  meas- 
ures in  the  national  intetest,  without 
regard  to  his  own  political  career,  mark 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  legislative 
leaders  who  have  ever  served  in  this  body. 
However,  Bill  McCttlloch  has  endear- 
ed himself  even  more  to  his  colleagues 
liere  because,  throxigh  the  years,  he  has 
consistently  proven  himself  to  be  a  warm, 
principled,  and  compassionate  human 
being  with  a  genuine  concern  for  every 
one  of  his  associates,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  for  all  his  fellow  men. 

Bill  McCulloch  will  always  remain  as 
an  enlightening  and  guiding  legend  to 
every  individual  who  will  come  after  him 
to  serve  his  district  and  his  country  in 
this  national  Chamber. 

As  he  leaves  this  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, at  the  end  of  this  session, 
we  assure  him  that  he  does  so  with  the 
highest  measTire  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
from  all  his  colleagues  and  I  know  we  all 
join  in  wishing  him  continuing  success 
and  happiness  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  pajing 
tribute  to  the  most  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch).  He 
will  take  something  quite  substantial 
with  him  when  he  leaves  this  House. 

He  will  take  with  him  the  expertise, 
wisdom,  judgment,  and  leadership  that 
have  served  him  and  us  and  the  coimtry 
well  during  his  many  years  of  dedicated 
work  in  this  Congress.  All  of  us  will  miss 
him  all  the  more  for  that. 

One  of  the  many  examples  of  his  virtue 
of  defending  the  rights  of  the  xmdefend- 
ed  when  others  were  silent  was  his  un- 
derstanding and  advocac>'  of  equal  rights 
for  women. 

I  daresay  his  bright  emd  progressive 
wife  and  daughter  had  something  to  do 
with  that. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  a  great 
man.  which  we  can  always  afford  to  do. 
We  lose  a  great  man,  and  that  we  can 
never  afford. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  every  success. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  a  next-door  neighbor  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio.  Bill 
McCulloch,  I  should  like  to  associate 
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msrself  with  all  of  the  good  things  so 
Justly  said  about  him  here  today. 

Like  our  chairman,  Ml*.  Csixn,  Mr. 
McCttlloch  Is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  Members  of  Congress  whose  presence 
here  has  made  a  difference  in  the  life 
of  the  country,  and  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  minority, 
amd  I  appreciate  also  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  I  have 
received  at  his  hands. 

In  common  with  my  colleagues  I  sin- 
cerely wish  for  Bill  McCulloch,  and  for 
his  gracious  wife,  many  years  of  happy 
and  useful  life,  in  their  beautiful  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  oc- 
casion as  we  sit  together  in  legislative 
consideration  for  perhaps  the  last  time, 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  respected  colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  William  M.  McCitlloch. 

Bill  has  been  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  UJ3.  Congress  and  this  body  for 
25  years.  Nothing  I  can  say  would  add 
measurably  bo  the  recognition  and 
awards  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  down  through  the  years  as  result 
of  his  services  to  Ohio  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

He  has  played  a  prominent  role  in  a 
great  deal  of  fine  legislation  which  we 
have  all  considered.  As  a  prominent  and 
respected  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  his  voice  was  always  listened 
to,  because  he  spoke  from  a  keen  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  law. 

In  the  memories  of  our  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  many  in- 
stances when  we  have  asked  for  the 
counsel  of  Bill  McCtilloch,  and  he  has 
alwasrs  given  it.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  colleagues,  both  of  Ohio  and  the 
other  States,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  wlU 
continue  to  seek  him  out  wherever  he 
may  be  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  complex 
issues  which  confront  us. 

Bill  has  won  our  resp)ect  and  ad- 
miration. I  wish  him  great  happiness  as 
he  returns  to  his  home  in  Piqua,  Ohio, 
in  retirement. 


r«tum«d  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wltb  bl«  objections,  to  the  Senate,  In 
Whlcb  It  originated,  It  was 

Resolved,  That  tbe  said  bUl  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having  voted 
In  the  afllrmatlve. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislauve  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  Representatives  Fhank 
T.  Bow,  Jacxsoh  E.  Bxtts,  and  William 
M.  McCttlloch,  all  of  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
th«  blU  (S.  a770)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Federal   Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act." 


PTEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972— 
VETO  MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DEa^T    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  pollution  of  our  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams  degrades  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Cleaning  up  the  Nation's  water- 
ways is  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to  me, 
as  evidenced  by  the  nearly  tenfold  in- 
cTe&se  in  my  budget  for  this  purpose 
during  the  past  four  years. 

I  am  also  concerned,  however,  that  we 
attack  pollution  in  a  way  that  does  not 
ignore  other  very  real  threats  to  the 
quality  of  life,  such  as  splraling  prices 
and  increasingly  onerous  taxes.  Legis- 
lation which  would  continue  our  efforts 
to  raise  water  quality,  but  which  would 
do  so  through  extreme  and  needless 
overspending,  does  not  serve  the  public 
interest.  There  is  a  much  better  way  to 
get  this  job  done. 

Por  this  reason,  I  am  compelled  to 
withhold  my  approval  from  S.  2770,  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972 — a  bill  whose  laud- 
able intent  is  outweighed  by  its  uncon- 
scionable $24  billion  price  tag.  My  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  reflected  in  my  budg- 
et, provided  sufHcient  funds  to  fulfill  that 
same  Intent  in  a  fiscally  responsible  man- 
ner. Unfortunately  the  Congress  ignored 
our  other  vital  national  concerns  and 
broke  the  budget  with  this  legislation. 

Environmental  protection  has  been 
one  of  my  highest  priorities  as  President. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself.  With  the 
Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  we 
have  established  a  strong  new  frame- 
work for  developing  and  administering 
forceful  programs  in  this  problem  area. 
I  have  proposed  more  than  25  far-reach- 
ing laws  to  deal  with  threats  to  the  en- 
vironment; most  still  await  final  action 
in  the  Congress.  Pending  enactment  of 
new  legislation,  our  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  cracked  down  on  polluters 
under  old  laws  seldom  enforced  by  pre- 
vious administrations. 

The  budget  authority  ^rtilch  I  have  re- 
quested for  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1973  is  more  than  four 
times  the  amoxmt  requested  in  1969.  Fed- 
eral grants  for  local  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  have  Increased  almost 
tenfold,  from  an  annual  rate  of  $214 
million  appropriated  up  to  the  time  I 
took  ofiBce,  to  $2  billion  in  my  budget  for 
1973.  This  dramatic  growth  in  the  share 
of  Federal  Government  resources  being 
devoted  to  the  envircNxcnent  exceeds, 
many  times  over,  the  rate  of  increase  for 
fimds  in  most  other  major  government 
programs. 

Every  environmental  spending  increase 
that  I  have  proposed,  however,  has  been 


within  the  strict  discipline  of  a  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy — a  policy  which  recog- 
nizes as  the  highest  natioTial  priority  the 
need  to  protect  the  iDorking  men  and 
women  of  America  against  tax  increases 
and  renewed  inflation.  Specifically,  the 
water  pollution  control  bill  which  I  orig- 
inally sent  to  the  Congress  last  year  was 
fully  consistent  with  the  concept  of  a 
bsdanced,  full-employment  budget.  It 
would  have  committed  $6  billion  in  Fed- 
eral fimds  over  a  three-year  period, 
enough  to  continue  and  accelerate  the 
momentum  toward  that  high  standard  of 
cleanliness  which  all  of  us  want  in  Amer- 
ica's waters. 

By  contrast,  the  bill  which  has  now 
come  to  my  desk  would  provide  for  the 
commitment  of  a  staggering,  budget- 
wrecking  $24  billion.  Every  extra  dollar 
which  S.  2770  contemplates  spending 
beyond  the  level  of  my  budget  proposals 
would  exact  a  price  from  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  inflated  living  costs,  or 
from  the  taxpayer  in  the  form  of  a  new 
Federal  tax  bite,  or  both. 

Ironically,  however,  only  a  portion  of 
the  $18  billion  by  which  my  bill  was  fat- 
tened on  Capitol  Hill  would  actually  go 
to  buy  more  pollution  control  than  the 
Administration  bill  would  have  done.  One 
backward-looking  provision,  for  example, 
would  provide  $750  million  to  reimburse 
State  and  local  governments  for  work  al- 
ready completed  on  sewage  treatment 
plants  between  1956  and  1966.  The  prec- 
edent this  would  set  for  retroactive  re- 
imbursement in  other  matching  grant 
programs  is  an  invitation  to  fiscal  chaos. 
Another  provision  would  raise  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  future  facilities 
from  55  percent  to  75  percent.  Neither 
of  these  costly  actions  would,  in  any  real 
sense,  make  our  waters  any  cleaner: 
they  would  simply  increase  the  burden 
on  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

There  is  a  well-worn  pollticsd  axiom 
which  says  that  any  election  year  spend- 
ing bill,  no  matter  how  Ul-advlsed,  defies 
veto  by  the  President.  But  I  say  that  any 
spending  bill  this  year  which  would  lead 
to  higher  prices  and  higher  taxes  defies 
signature  by  this  President.  I  have  nailed 
my  colors  to  the  mast  on  this  issue;  the 
political  winds  can  blow  where  they  may. 

I  am  prepared  for  the  possibility  that 
my  action  on  this  bUl  will  be  overridden. 
The  defeat  of  my  proposal  for  a  spending 
celling  showed  that  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  are  simply  AWOL  in  our 
fight  against  higher  taxes.  And  some 
have  been  lured  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fight  by  the  false  glitter  of  public  works 
money  for  their  districts  or  States.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  it  is  their  constitu- 
ents' pockets  from  which  the  higher  taxes 
must  come  as  a  result  of  their  votes  this 
week.  Others,  to  their  great  credit,  voted 
for  the  spending  limit  to  try  to  hold  taxes 
down.  Taxpayers  must  be  sad  to  learn 
that  a  majority  are  charge  account  Con- 
gressmen. 

If  this  veto  is  not  sustained,  however, 
let  the  issue  be  clearly  drawn.  As  with 
the  spending  celling,  so  with  this  bill,  a 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  is  a  vote  against 
a  tax  Increase.  A  vote  to  override  the  veto 
is  a  vote  to  increase  the  likelihood  of 
higher  taxes. 
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Even  if  this  bill  is  rammed  Into  law 
over  the  better  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive—even if  the  Congress  defaults  its 
obligation  to  the  taxpayers — I  shall  not 
default  mine.  Certain  provisions  of  S. 
2770  confer  a  measure  of  spending  dis- 
cretion and  flexibility  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, and  if  forced  to  administer  this 
legislation  I  mean  to  use  those  provisions 
to  put  the  brsikes  on  budget-wrecking 
expenditures  as  much  as  possible. 

But  the  law  would  still  exact  an  imfair 
and  unnecessary  price  from  the  public. 
For  I  am  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  26 
years'  experience  with  the  political  reali- 
ties here  in  Washington,  that  the  pires- 
sure  for  fuU  funding  imder  this  bUl 
would  be  so  intense  that  funds  approach- 
ing the  maximum  authorized  amount 
could  ultimately  be  claimed  and  paid  out, 
no  matter  what  technical  controls  the 
bill  appears  to  grant  the  Executive. 

I  still  hope,  with  millions  of  taxpayers, 
that  at  least  one-third  plus  one  of  the 
Members  in  one  House  will  be  respon- 
sible enough  to  vote  for  the  public  in- 
terest and  sustain  this  veto.  It  should 
be  noted  that  doing  so  would  by  no 
means  terminate  the  existing  Federal 
water  quality  programs,  because  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  those  programs  until 
the  merits  of  a  new  water  bill  can  be 
dealt  with  as  a  flrst  order  of  business  in 
the  new  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  cooperating  with 
the  next  Congress  on  a  prudent  bill,  to 
achieve  ends  on  which  we  are  mutually 
agreed,  and  by  means  which  I  tnist  will 
take  better  account  than  S.  2770  did  of 
the  working  men  smd  women  who  must 
ultimately  pay  the  bill  for  environmental 

quality. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  October  17. 1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on  re- 
consideration, pass  the  blU,  the  objections 
of  the  President  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  10  days  and  nights  I  have  prayed  that 
this  issue  would  not  be  brought  before 
the  House;  Indeed,  I  had  become  con- 
vinced by  the  President's  own  words  and 
those  of  his  closest  environmental  ad- 
visers that  he  could  not,  in  good  con- 
science and  with  due  regard  for  the  na- 
tional Interest,  allow  himself  to  veto  this 
bill. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
told  us  time  and  time  again  that  we  must 
come  forward  with  a  strong  and  effective 
water  pollution  control  law  if  we  are  to 
save  our  environment.  And  we  have  done 
so. 

The  President's  own  environmental 
protection  administrator  has  warned 
that  the  entire  pollution  control  program 
"probably  will  be  destroyed"  if  this  act 
is  permitted  to  die  imder  the  knife  blade 
of  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  President's  own  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  warned  him  most  sol- 
emnly in  its  third  annual  report,  just  2 
short  months  ago,  that  the  llf  e-or-death 


need  to  s»ve  our  oiTlromnent  must  not 
be  subordinated  to  short-run.  temporary 
economic  considerations. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  in  the 
President's  veto  message  that  the  cost 
which  Congress  has  placed  on  the  survi- 
val of  our  environment — a  cost  arrived 
at  after  15  months  of  the  most  soul- 
searching  deliberation — is  "imconscion- 
able,"  that  America  Is  not  prepared  to 
pay  the  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  decisive  hour  in 
our  Nation's  history.  We  have  known 
for  a  long,  long  time,  and  the  President 
has  known  for  a  long,  long  time,  that 
this  is  a  costly  undertaking.  But  we  know 
also  that  the  people  who  are  this  great- 
est Nation  on  earth  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  price  of  this  imdertaklng,  provided 
they  are  given  a  program  that  will  re- 
store and  preserve  the  waters  upon  which 
our  future  depends. 

We  have  produced  such  a  program.  We 
have  set  deadlines  for  our  industries, 
and  for  our  cities  and  towns,  to  clean  up 
their  waters,  to  make  them  fit  for  our 
children  to  swim  in  by  1983.  We  have  set 
as  a  national  goal  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  pollution  from  our  rivers,  lakes, 
and  streams  by  1985.  And  we  have  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  the  money  and  the  enforce- 
ment measures  that  are  needed  to  get 
the  job  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  11  days  ago,  this 
body  approved  that  program  by  passing 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  by  the  overwhelming  mar- 
gin of  266  to  11. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  that  day. 
We  knew  then,  and  we  know  now,  that 
the  spending  authorized  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  only  minimsd  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget  until  1975,  at  the 
very  earliest.  And  by  that  time,  we  have 
been  assured  that  the  tragic  burden  of 
Vietnam  will  have  been  lifted  from 
America's  shoulders,  that  we  shall  once 
again  be  strong  enough  to  meet  our  do- 
mestic responsibilities. 

We  cannot  postpone  action  on  our  en- 
vironmentsd  crisis.  The  pollution  that  is 
fast  destroying  our  waters  will  not  go 
away  of  itself,  nor  can  it  be  eliminated 
by  halfway,  bargsdn  basement  meas- 
ures. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  start  now  on  the  restoration  of 
our  waters,  on  the  scale  that  Congress 
believes  Is  essential,  I  say  that  we  dare 
not  postpone  this  underttJcing.  Every 
day  of  inaction  most  certainly  will  add 
to  the  ultimate  cost;  another  year  of  in- 
action may  well  destroy  ail  hope  of  sav- 
ing our  environment. 

The  price  of  action  is  high.  But  the 
price  of  inaction  is  a  national  disaster 
beyond  all  reckoning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  must  make  Its 
historic  decision  here  and  now,  as  the 
other  body  made  its  decision  last  night. 
To  override  a  Presidential  veto  is  a  most 
serious  and  most  unwelcome  step  that 
should  be  taken  only  on  matters  of  over- 
riding national  interest.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  such  overriding  interest. 

I  would  recall  to  my  colleagues  these 
words,  spoken  at  another  time,  in  an- 


other place,  on  the  ver>'  Issue  we  face 
today: 

.  .  .  the  iBTCs  absolutely  must  be  tbe 
years  when  America  pays  Its  debt  to  the 
past  by  reclaiming  the  purity  of  Its  air.  Its 
waters,  and  our  living  environment.  It  is 
literally  now  or  never. 

Presidoit  Nixon  made  that  statement 
on  January  1,  1970.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
cur In  the  President's  call  for  action,  and 
I  call  upon  the  House  to  overturn  this 
veto. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  confer- 
ence r^jort,  there  has  been  an  ouUxnir- 
ing  of  support  for  tiiis  legislation  .iust  as 
there  had  been  during  its  various  stages 
of  the  legislative  process.  Although  I 
could  fill  the  Recced  with  hundreds  of 
letters  submitted  to  the  President  asking 
that  he  sign  S.  2770, 1  would  at  this  point 
present  this  letter  from  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  exemplifying  the  kind  of  sup- 
port this  legislation  has. 

Natzonai.  Lkacttx  of  Cmxs,  nxTrxD 
Statxs  CoNnaxNcs  of  Matoss, 

OototMT  10,  19$2. 
Tax  PsKsnJEWT, 
T?i«  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  PsKumrwr:  The  National  Lea^fue 
of  Cities  and  the  UJB.  Conference  of  Majors. 
representing  over  15,000  munlctpalltlee  across 
the  nation,  strongly  urge  you  to  sign  S.  2770, 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1973. 

We  \jrge  your  signing  of  8.  2770  for  ths  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
need  demands  a  malor  and  continuing  Fed- 
eral commitment.  The  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  UjB.  Conference  of  Mayors 
have  estimated  the  total  need  of  municipal- 
ities at  approximately  »35  bUlloa  between 
1972  and  1B77.  This  higher  estimate  than 
that  submitted  by  EPA  reflects  demands  for 
higher  levels  of  treatment  and  also  for  the 
treatment  of  combined  storm  and  sanitarr 
flows.  These  considerations  are  ocnltted  In 
the  EPA  needs  studies,  but  are  Incorporated 
Into   the   blU   now   before    you; 

2.  The  blU  Increases  the  Federal  shat*  to 
76%  of  project  costs.  The  budget  request  was 
based  on  the  present  lower,  and  variable. 
Federal  share.  Furthermore,  8.  2770  provides 
for  approximately  $3  billion  additional  funds 
to  reimburse  munlclpaUtles  for  FWleral 
shares  owed,  but  for  which  adequate  fundi 
were  not  previously   made   available; 

3.  The  budgetary  Impact  of  the  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  S.  2770  will  not  be  felt 
for  several  years  because  of  the  time-consum- 
ing caplal  construction  process  The  Nation- 
al L«ague  of  Cities  and  the  VB.  Conference 
of  Mayctfs  had  urged  the  Congrees  to  fund 
the  grant  program  throufch  an  advanced 
commitment  mechanism,  as  in  the  Inderal- 
Aid  Highway  program,  to  assure  cities  a  long- 
term  sjid  continuous  source  of  pro>ect  fund- 
ing throughout  the  lengthy  time  period 
needed  to  build  treatment  works; 

4.  Adequate  means  are  available  to  the  Ad- 
mlniatratlon  to  ensure  national  fiscal 
res|x>nslbUlty; 

5.  The  flght  to  clean  up  the  nation's  water- 
ways has  been  led  by  the  nation's  cities, 
that  level  erf  government  financially  least 
weU  off.  Cities  have  shown  their  commit- 
HMnt  by  fljaanclng  treatment  works  at  70  ^^ 
of  total  costs,  and  often  beyond,  assuming 
not  only  the  local  share,  but  paying  the 
P^ederal  share  as  weU.  Cities  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  to  bear  this  burden  alone  and 
also  adhere  to  the  time  frames  set  out  In 
tb»  blU.  It  Is  time  for  the  Federal  govern- 
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mant  to  zn*teh  the  elttos  oommltznent  to 
clean  w»ter.  UnlesB  that  Federal  commlt- 
mmnt  to  spend  the  money  to  belp  build  the 
treatment  plants  !•  made,  we  wUl  have  no 
alternative  but  to  InsUt  that  the  time  sched- 
ule for  achieving  the  national  goaU  of  clean 
water  be  poetponed.  There  la  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  cities,  the  Con^rea* 
and  70ur  administration  regarding  the  final 
objectives.  We  stress,  however,  that  the  time 
schedules  and  fiscal  rvsources  are  Intrinsi- 
cally related. 

The  money  must  be  available  to  build  the 
municipal  treatment  #ork8.  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  n.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  therefore,  respectfully  and  most 
strongly  urge  you  to  sign  S.  3770.  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  19T3. 
Sincerely, 

JOHlf  J.  OtJNTKEB, 

Sxecuttve  Director,  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayan. 

AlXXN  E.  PUTCHASD,  Jr., 

tixcutive  Vice  President,  National 
League  of  Cities. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yldd  to  the  gentleman  frcan  Ohio,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  conferees  Jind  one 
of  the  chief  leaders  In  all  of  our  efforts 
to  hammer  out  a  responsible  program  for 
this  problem. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  those 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a 
city  or  community  In  America  today 
which  does  not  have  an  urgent  need  for 
improved  and  expanded  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a 
river  or  stream  left  in  this  coimtry  that 
does  not  desperately  require  stronger 
water  pollution  control  laws  and  methods 
now  to  clean  It  up  or  to  keep  it  clean. 

The  trouble  is,  we  havent  had  until 
now  the  kind  of  laws  or  amoimt  of  money 
necessary  to  tackle  this  phenomenal  job. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  would  serve  us 
greatly  in  this  endeavor:  In  concept.  In 
authorizations,  and  in  the  strength  of  Its 
provision.  The  conference  report  on  this 
proposal  was  hammered  out  only  after 
exhaustive  debate  with  the  other  body, 
and  I  believe  we  can  9^  be  proud  of  the 
resulting  proposal. 

The  fact  that  the  President  would  veto 
this  most  important  bill  Is  most  discon- 
certing. If  It  were  a  question  of  money, 
I  fail  to  see  the  logic  both  legislatively 
and  environmentally.  The  price  tag  is  not 
small,  but  neither  Is  the  problem — and 
the  bulk  of  this  money,  $18  billion  goes 
for  sewage  treatment  plants.  It  is  perhaps 
the  slnglemost  aspect  of  water  pollution 
with  which  we  can  most  readily  deal  and 
from  which  we  can  realize  the  most  im- 
mediate benefits.  It  is  the  slnglemost 
problem — inadequate  municipal  sewage 
treatment — which  is  the  most  widespread 
and  acute.  This  cost  Is  not  only  war- 
ranted: it  is  critically  imperative. 

P\irthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  that  If 
Fe<leral  spending  must  be  curtailed,  and 
If  such  spending  cuts  must  affect  water 
pollution  control  authorizations,  the  ad- 
ministration can  impound  the  money. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  word  "all"  before  the  word 


"sums"  In  section  205  (a)  and  insertion  of 
the  phram  "not  to  exceed"  in  section 
207  was  intended  to  emphasize  the  Presi- 
dent's flexibility  to  control  the  rate  of 
spending. 

I  might  add,  while  this  legislation  does 
provide  for  contract  authority,  the  pres- 
ent administration  recommended  con- 
tract authority  in  HJl.  18779,  the  bill  I 
Introduced  in  behalf  of  the  Eulmlnistra- 
tion  some  time  ago. 

Furthermore,  let  me  point  out,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  acutely 
aware  that  moneys  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  have  been  impounded  by  the 
Executive.  Expenditures  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  are  made  in  accordance 
with  similar  contract  authority  provl- 
slcais  to  those  in  this  bill.  Obviously  ex- 
penditures and  appropriations  in  the 
water  pollution  control  bill  could  also 
be  controlled.  However,  there  is  even 
more  flexibility  In  this  water  pollution 
control  bill  because  we  have  added  "not 
to  exceed"  in  section  207,  as  I  indicated 
before. 

Surely,  if  the  administration  can  im- 
pound moneys  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  which  does  not  have  the  flexibility 
of  the  language  of  the  water  pollution 
control  bill,  it  can  just  as  rightly  control 
exp«idltures  from  the  contract  authority 
produced  in  this  legislation  by  that  same 
means. 

Seomd,  I  would  Like  to  point  out  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  must  approve  plans, 
speciflcations,  and  estimates.  This  is  the 
pacing  item  in  the  expenditures  of  funds. 
It  is  clearly  the  understanding  of  the 
managers  that  under  these  clrciui- 
stances  the  Executive  can  control  the 
rate  of  expenditures. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  to  the  table 
on  page  147  of  House  Report  92-911 ;  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  HJR.  11896.  This  table  demon- 
strates that  the  first  maijor  impact  of 
obligations  from  the  $5  billion  authoriza- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978,  is  in  fiscal  year  1975.  During  that 
year  the  appropriations  required  for  pay- 
ment for  obligations  authorized  by  this 
legislation  would  only  be  $2,450,000,000. 
The  appropriations  will  be  spread  out 
over  the  period  of  construction  of  these 
waste  treatment  projects  £ind  would  not 
be  felt  in  any  appreciable  sum  until  fiscal 
year  1975,  some  2  or  3  yesu:^  hence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  fiscal  year  1973 
if  all  the  money  were  obligated  and 
placed  under  contract,  there  would  only 
be  $20  million  needed  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions and  in  fiscal  year  1974  there  would 
only  be  the  necessity  of  appropriating 
$250  million.  Obviously  there  is  not  a 
severe  impact  on  the  economy  for  the 
next  3  years  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  was  fully 
aware  of  the  flexibility  of  this  bill.  In 
his  veto  message  to  the  Senate,  he  states 
that  If  the  measure  is  passed,  he  would 
use  the  provisions  in  S.  2770  to  curb  the 
expenditures  as  much  as  possible. 

Furthermore,  the  President  silstf  stated 
in  his  veto  messeige  that  a  veto  would 
"by  no  means  terminate  the  existing 
Federal  water  quality  programs."  How- 
ever, I  must  point  out  that  the  Refuse 


Act  program  is  being  held  up  in  the 
courts  and  Its  effectiveness  in  the  area 
of  water  pollution  control  has  come  to 
a  grinding  halt.  Other  than  that  law,  we 
had  the  1965  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  enforcement  provisions  of  which 
Eire  so  cumbersome  they  have  proven  to 
be  ineffective — u  even  the  administra- 
tion itself  has  stated.  It  is  the  very 
amendments  to  that  act  we  consider  here 
today.  If  no  new  law  Is  enacted,  the  water 
pollution  control  program  dies,  and  with 
it  our  rivers  and  lakes  will  continue  to 
die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  point 
which  I  must  raise.  We  have  known  all 
Eilong  that  It  would  take  a  massive 
amoimt  of  money  and  time  to  reclaim 
and  to  protect  our  precious  water  re- 
sources. But,  we  dare  not  measure  the 
cost  of  this  water  bill  merely  in  terms 
of  dollars  alone.  We  cannot  measure  the 
wealth  of  our  great  natural  resources  in 
dollars  alone — and  if  we  wait  too  long, 
all  the  dollars  on  earth  wont  buy  back 
what  we've  lost.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
price  of  killing  this  water  bill — of  sus- 
taining this  Presidential  veto — Is  far,  far 
too  costly. 

I  don't  think  there  is  one  Member 
of  this  body  who  has  not  asked  his  con- 
stituents whetlier  or  not  they  were  will- 
ing to  pay  the  high  price  to  achieve  our 
national  environmental  goals.  I  don't 
think  that  there  is  one  Member  of  this 
body  ■^lo  could  report  that  after  such 
polling,  his  constituents  objected.  "Just 
get  along  on  the  legislation  we  need,  be- 
fore It  gets  any  later,"  they  told  us. 

I  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  sin  overriding  environmental 
commitment  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  must  keep  It. 

Furthermore,  the  President  main- 
tained that  a  vote  to  override  the  veto 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  was  a  vote  to  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  higher  taxes.  So 
be  it,  the  public  Is  prepared  to  pay  for 
it.  To  say  we  can't  afford  this  sum  of 
money  Is  to  say  we  can't  afford  to  sup- 
port life  on  earth. 

When  the  administration  Is  right,  I 
will  support  the  administration.  How- 
ever, when  the  administration  Is  wrong, 
I  will  strongly  oppose,  and  I  do  so  to- 
day as  I  ask  you  to  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  worked  for  2  years  on  legisla- 
tion which  is  vitally  needed  to  imdo  the 
damage  we  have  done  to  our  Nation's 
waters.  Our  country's  lakes  and  rivers 
and  streams  grow  filthier  by  the  day.  In 
1970,  the  Public  Health  Service  reported 
potentially  harmful  levels  of  chemicals 
In  one-third  of  our  drinking-water  sup- 
ply. In  1971.  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  found  that  90 
percent  of  the  watersheds  in  this  coun- 
try are  polluted. 

The  S«iate.  by  unanimous  vote,  and 
the  House,  by  a  97  percent  majority,  have 
twice  signified  that  they  want  this  law 
to  clean  up  our  coimtry's  waters.  Rarely 
has  the  President  shown  poorer  Judg- 
ment— or  a  falser  sense  of  economy — 
than  in  his  decision  to  veto  this  meajsure. 
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Tbe  problem  will  not  go  away.  Tbe  longer 
iM  wait  the  more  it  will  cost. 

In  his  1970  state  of  the  union  mes- 
sage, Mr.  Nixon  told  the  country  that  be 
tras  conunltted  to  putting  "modem  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  plants  In  every 
place  in  America  where  they  are  needed 
to  make  our  waters  clean  again,  and  to 
do  It  now."  In  his  February  1971  message 
on  the  environment,  Mr.  Nixon  repeated 
his  commitment  to  "adequate  funds  to 
Insure  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities  needed  to  meet  wa- 
ter quality  standards."  Yet,  he  now  re- 
jects a  measure  designed  to  do  just  this 
and  rejects  it  on  ground  of  expoise. 

TtM  moneys  which  this  blU  authorizes 
for  waste  treatment  plant  construction 
are  based  on  estimates  of  needs  provided 
by  Mr.  Nixon's  administration.  The  ai- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  in  Its 
1972  report  on  the  "Economics  of  Clean 
Water,"  set  these  needs  at  $14.5  billion 
for  the  next  3  years.  Left  out  of  £S>A'6 
estimates  were  funds  for  combined  storm 
sewers  and  recycled  water  supplies,  which 
would  be  eligible  for  grants  under  the 
new  law. 

In  a  letter  of  October  18,  the  EPA 
Administrator,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  pointed 
out  these  facts  to  the  President  and  em- 
phasized that  the  bill  is  based  on  the 
administration's  own  estimate  of  con- 
struction needs. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has  cal- 
culated construction  costs  for  waste 
treatment  plants  to  be  much  greater — 
from  $33  to  $37  billion  in  the  next  5 
years.  Minnesota's  plans  for  construction 
of  140  sewage  treatment  plants  wUl  re- 
quire $212  million  in  the  coming  year. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  this — the  maxi- 
mum Federal  share — would  come  to  $159 
million.  Under  the  vetoed  bUl.  Minnesota 
would  be  eligible  for  about  $100  million. 

This  is  not  "extreme  and  needless 
overspending" — to  use  Mr.  Nixon's  lan- 
guage. The  moneys  authorized  are  based 
on  estimates  made  by  his  own  adminis- 
tration. Furthermore,  the  bill  sets  up  a 
new  system  of  user  charges,  by  which 
industrial  users  would  return  their  share 
of  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of 
waste  treatment  plants — an  estimated 
$4.5  billion — to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Our  economy  ctui,  and  must,  absorb 
the  costs  of  pollution  control.  A  March 
1972  report  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  n  "The  Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  Pollui.ion  Control" 
notes  that  no  real  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  quantify  the  benefits  of  a  cleaner 
environment  and  that  studies  tend  con- 
sequently to  overstate  the  net  costs  to 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  perhaps  the  most 
important  environmental  legislation  the 
Congress  has  yet  enacted.  The  question 
is  not,  "Can  we  afford  to  spend  $18  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years  for  waste 
treatment  plants?"  but  "Can  we  afford 
not  to?"  To  delay  acting  now  would  only 
mean  greater  expense  later.  I  urge  the 
House  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  support 
wholeheartedly  the  efforts  to  override  toe 
Presidential  veto  of  8.  2770,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 


As  I  indicated  earlier  in  these  cham- 
bers, I  feel  that  this  legislation  represents 
one  of  the  most  significant  achievements 
of  the  93d  Congress,  as  we  ext  deter- 
mined to  meet  our  commitment  to  clean- 
ing up  tbe  polluted  rivers,  streams,  lakes 
and  other  waterways  of  this  Nation.  Con- 
gress long  has  had  a  concern  over  water 
poUutlon.  This  goes  back  to  the  86th 
Congress  which  was  my  first  in  Wash- 
ington, when  the  first  antipollution  leg- 
islation was  adopted,  only  to  be  vetoed  by 
{^resident  lasenhower. 

The  following  year,  1961,  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Act  was  drafted  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  and  the  Federal  Oovenmient 
jumped  into  the  pollution  fight  with  both 
feet.  Federal  participation  was  expanded 
in  1966  and  again  in  1970,  in  legislation 
which  broadened  Federal  concern  to  in- 
clude not  only  rivers  and  lakes  but  also 
coastal  and  inland  waters  contaminated 
by  oil  spills. 

A  tremendous  boost  to  the  water  poUu- 
tlon fight  would  result  from  approval  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  last  night.  The  goal  of  this 
bill  and  its  $18  billion  in  grants  to  local 
government,  is  to  achieve  by  1983  water 
quality  suitable  for  protection  and  prop- 
agation of  fish  and  wildlife,  for  recrea- 
tion use  and  for  the  elimination  of  dis- 
charge of  aU  poUutants  into  the  rivers 
and  lakes  by  1985. 

In  my  c€u-eer  in  Congress,  there  has 
been  no  single  piece  of  legislation  which 
demanded  more  time  and  energy,  both 
mine  personally  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
than  this  one.  H<H}efully,  my  coUeagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
share  this  determination  to  meet  our 
commitment  to  clean  water  and  wiU  join 
me  in  voting  to  override  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  coauthored. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we  have,  what  I  believe,  is  a  very  solid, 
realistic  legislative  program,  one  which 
received  very  careful  scrutiny  during  the 
subcommittee  and  fuU  committee  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  one  which  withstood  substan- 
tial debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  when  the  House  acted 
on  this  legislation.  The  bill  then,  as  we  all 
know,  went  to  conference  and  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  intensive  and 
oocnprehensive  conferences  ever  held  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate,  represent- 
ing 39  conference  sessions  and  hundreds 
of  hours  of  work. 

I  feel  that  you  can  vote  with  confidence 
in  support  of  this  bill  today,  for  I  believe, 
that  not  only  Is  it  one  which  will  help  us 
meet  our  commitment  to  clean  the  water 
in  our  Nation,  but  it  is  also  one  which 
will  prove  most  beneficial  to  local  govern- 
ment by  providing  over  the  next  3  years 
from  $18  billion  In  Federal  assistance  to 
local  communities,  to  solve  our  sewer  and 
water  poUutlon  problems  with  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  participating  with  75 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  Here  in  my  mind 
is  the  real  way  to  help  local  government 
meet  their  problems.  This  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Thank  you. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  President  has  demonstrated  his  true 
commitment  to  the  national  envlron- 
ooent  by  vetoing  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  of  1972. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President  de- 
clared that  his  approval  was  withheld 
from  the  measure  because  he  believed 
it  would  result  in  '-splraling  prices  and 
increasingly  cHierous  taxes". 

By  clinging  to  a  concept  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibUity.  the  President  hopes  to  con- 
vince both  the  American  pubUc  and  the 
Congress  that  he  is  concerned  with  en- 
vironmental quaUty,  and  that  it  is  Con- 
gress who  must  bear  the  ultimate  blame 
for  defeat  for  a  far-reaching  and  dras- 
tlcaUy  needed  program  to  clean  up  the 
Nation's  waterways. 

The  President  has  used  this  ploy  be- 
fore, whether  it  be  LalxM--H£W  appro- 
priations or  the  Child-Care  Development 
Act.  He  is  willing  to  pay  Up  service  to 
the  phUosophy  of  ecological  improvement 
and  preservation,  but  he  is  unwilling  to 
sign  the  check. 

I  am  sure  that  my  coUeagues  in  the 
House  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  measure.  We  must  begin  the  impor- 
tant task  of  cleaning  up  our  rivers,  har- 
bors and  lakes.  E>elay  in  imi^menting 
this  program  can  only  mean  delay  In 
our  overall  effort  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  clean  air  and  water. 

If  the  President  insists  on  hiding  be- 
hind a  false  cloak  of  fiscal  responsibUity 
on  this  important  issue,  then  the  Con- 
gress must  insure  that  the  program 
peisses  over  his  objections. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
worked  extremely  hard  on  this  measure, 
both  in  committee  and  in  conference.  1 
submit  that  it  is  a  blU  that  we  can  aU 
be  proud  of.  Therefore,  let  the  President 
blame  us  for  its  passage,  for  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  American  people  wiU  thank 
the  Congress  for  enacting  the  Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act  of  1972. 
Should  we  f aU  to  act.  future  generations 
of  Americans  Uving  with  dirty,  unsafe 
rivers  and  lakes  wlU  know  where  to 
squarely  fix  the  blame— with  the  Con- 
gress that  refused  to  override  the  ground- 
less objections  of  the  President. 

President  Nixon  stated  in  his  veto 
message: 

I  have  naUed  my  <xAon  to  tbe  mast  oa 
this  Issue. 

It  Is  now  up  to  Congress  to  naU  our 
own  colors  to  the  mast  on  the  Issue  of 
national  water  quaUty. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  exercised  a  veto  for  the 
19th  time  since  he  came  into  office,  lliis 
latest  act  vetoed  was  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act — S.  2770 — and  was  done 
over  the  strong  objections  of  William 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protectl<xi  Agency,  and  a 
Nixon  appointee.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  &x- 
gued  that  this  bill  would  not  cause  eco- 
nomic hardships  because  the  Oovem- 
ment  would  not  have  to  start  paying  on 
contracts  untU  fiscal  year  1975.  Mr.  Nlxco 
has  hinted  that  this  measure  would  hurt 
the  eoOTiomy  now  and  that.  In  order  to 
have  this  piece  of  legislation,  we  would 
have  to  raise  our  taxes  Immediate. 
This  kind  of  poUtlcs  is  not  necessary. 
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Presidential  Assistant  John  Ehrllch- 
man  stated  at  the  White  House  press 
briefing  yeBterday  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  Issue  the  veto  unless  the 
Senate  rejected  the  conference  report  aa. 
the  8p«uiing  ceiling  Including  the  un- 
con^tltutkaial  item  veto  power  given  to 
the  President.  By  doing  this  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  facing  the  substantive  issues 
chat  confront  him  and  this  Nation:  the 
President  Is  attempting  to  blackmail  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  an  at- 
tempt to  get  a  quid  pro  quo  arrangement. 
Congress  will  get  what  It  wants  only  if 
the  President  gets  what  he  wants.  This 
18  a  subversion  of  the  will  of  the  people 
and  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Erlichman  in- 
dicated that  the  President  may  veto  the 
second  Labor-HEW  bill  of  this  session. 
A  veiled  threat  of  this  natiu*  only  fur- 
ther Illustrates  the  President's  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  needs  of  this  country.  If  he 
does  veto  the  second  Labor-HEW  bill  he 
wUl  again  show  that  he  cares  little  for 
the  health  of  our  citizens,  the  nutritional 
program  for  the  elderly,  the  education 
supplements  for  our  children,  the  pub- 
lic health  offtce  supplements,  and  many 
more.  The  President  cannot  browbeat  us 
Into  forgetting  the  very  people  who 
elected  us  and  who  make  this  great  coun- 
try function. 

This  water  pollution  control  bill  will 
enable  us  to  start  cleaning  up  our  major 
waterways,  many  of  which  are  nothing 
but  large  sewers.  It  is  a  crime  that  the 
most  advanced  technological  coimtry  in 
the  world  caimot  have  clean  waterways, 
and  the  most  populated  cities  In  the 
Western  World  have  antiquated  sewer 
systems  which  do  little  to  treat  the  raw 
seweige  being  poured  into  our  waterwasre. 
This  bill  is  not  something  that  can  be 
played  with  by  politicians — it  is  not  a 
bill  which  is  aiming  at  heading  off  a  par- 
ticular evil  some  time  in  the  future;  it  is 
a  bill  which  is  trying  to  correct  a  dis- 
aster which  is  almost  beyond  our  grasp. 
This  bill  represents  a  commitment  by 
this  Government  to  clean  up  what  it  has 
allowed  industry  to  get  away  with  for 
decades.  It  is  our  commitment  to  make 
this  country  ecologically  safe  for  futtire 
generations. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  join  me  in 
overriding  the  President's  veto  this  after- 
noon. Of  the  19  times  the  President  has 
vetoed  bills  passed  by  this  body,  we  have 
only  overridden  three  of  those:  I  doubt 
that  anyone  could  say  that  we  have  tried 
to  be  at  odds  with  the  President,  but  now, 
he  has  just  gone  a  little  bit  too  far.  I  say 
we  miist  override  this  veto. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  override  of  this  veto. 

Tet.  I  am  glad  the  President  attempted 
this  veto.  It  shows  clearly  how  phony  is 
the  Nixon  commitment  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Once  again,  under  the  false  rationale 
of  fiscal  responsibility  the  President  and 
his  special  interest  friends  have  indicated 
where  their  real  priorities  lie.  When  it 
comes  to  any  possible  conflict  between 
public  needs—such  as  clean  water — and 
private  interests — the  chance  that  the 
costs  for  such  controls  may  be  passed  on 
to  huge  corporations  and  other  special 


interests — the  bias  of  this  administration 
has  been  self-evident. 

At  least  the  President  has  not  said  he 
is  against  clean  water. 

But,  for  him,  the  need  for  clean  water 
is  less  important  than  billion  dollar  hand- 
outs to  Lockheed  and  Penn  Coitral,  less 
important  than  the  S8T,  less  important 
than  give-aways  to  foreign  dictatorships 
and  repressive  regimes,  less  important 
than  the  highway  program  which  stran- 
gles our  central  cities,  and  less  important 
than  the  myriad  of  costly,  unneeded  de- 
fense boondoggles. 

I  urge  overturn  of  this  absurd  veto. 

Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  veto  of  S.  2770,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments, will  be  sharply  overridden. 

The  President's  veto  message  talks 
about  the  bill's  unconscionable  price  tag. 
Rather,  I  suggest,  it  is  the  veto  which  Is 
unconscionable. 

Americans  are  determined  that  their 
lakes  and  their  streams  wUl  be  cleaned 
up.  If  we  are  to  do  the  job,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  price.  That  price,  it 
should  be  noted,  will  be  a  great  deal  less 
than  the  cost  of  permitting  further  deg- 
radation of  our  waters. 

Given  that  resolve,  the  only  question 
Is,  "How  shall  the  cleanup  job  be  paid 
for?" 

The  President's  veto  simply  meems  that 
a  greater  share  of  the  burden  will  be 
placed  on  the  hard-pressed  homeowner, 
the  person  who  pays  the  local  property 
tax.  Without  the  massive  Federal  hrtp 
for  local  efforts  contemplated  in  S.  2770, 
that  local  real  estate  tax  wlU  have  to  do 
yet  another  job. 

If  this  is  the  first  step  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
widely  proclaimed  campaign  to  help  the 
homeowner,  we  can  HI  afford  to  receive 
any  more  such  help. 

The  demand  for  environmental  clean- 
up is  as  soundly  based  as  it  is  widespread 
and  genuine.  As  a  recently  disclosed  po- 
sition paper  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shows,  upholding  the 
veto  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  environ- 
mental programs. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
should  loin  In  overriding  it. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  President's  veto  of  this  bill  was  ex- 
tremely imwise.  I  note  that  he  states 
in  his  veto  message  that: 

Leglsl&tlon  which  would  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  rala»  water  quality  but  which  wovild 
do  so  throufcb  extreme  and  needless  over- 
spending, does  not  serve  the  pubUc  Interest, 
There  Is  a  much  better  way  to  get  this  job 
done. 

He  then  said  that  he  was — 
Compelled   to  veto   this   bill   because   Its 
laudable   Intent   Is  outweighed   by   Its   un- 
conaclonable  24  billion  dollar  price  tag. 

I  think  in  reply  to  the  President  that 
it  Is  appropriate  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  own  letter  which  he  sent 
the  other  day  to  the  President: 

The  total  amount  of  contract  grant  au- 
thority contained  In  the  enrolled  bUl  la 
formulated  from  the  Administration's  esti- 
mate of  construction  needs  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress  In  February  of  this  year.  The 
total  estimate  amounted  to  SI  8.1  blUk>n. 
The  Federal  share  at  7S%  wotUd  amount  to 
$13.6  billion.  This  needs  estimate  did  not 


Include  any  aUowanoe  for  Inflation,  nor  did 
It  include  funds  f<M'  combined,  storm,  and 
collection  sewers,  or  for  recycled  water  sup. 
piles.  These  are  project  ellglbUltles  newly 
specified  by  the  enrolled  bill. 

The  total  value  of  construction  Initiated 
In  the  near-term  under  the  enrolled  bill  is 
expected  to  correspond  closely  to  the  total 
value  of  construction  that  would  have  been 
Initiated  under  the  Administration  bUl.  Un- 
der the  Administration's  proposal,  communi- 
ties were  free  to  continue  to  Initiate  relm- 
bxirsable  projects,  were  not  constricted  by 
the  $8  binion  authorization,  and  could  have 
substantially  Increased  this  amount.  Reim- 
bursable projects  are  precluded  under  the 
enrolled  blU  and  the  $18  billion  contract 
grant  authority  represents  a  celling,  while 
the  Administration's  $6  bUllon  proposal  rep- 
resented a  fioor.  With  the  projected  close 
correspondejice  In  total  near-term  value  of 
construction  starts,  the  potential  Inflationary 
Impact  upon  the  entire  construction  sector 
would  be  minimized. 

The  total  ajnount  of  contract  grant  au- 
thority contained  In  the  enrolled  bill  Is  for- 
mulated from  the  Administration's  estimate 
of  construction  needs  as  submitted  to  the 
Congress  In  February  of  this  year.  The  total 
estimate  amounted  to  C18.1  billion.  The 
Federal  share  at  75%  would  amount  to  (13.6 
billion.  This  needs  estimate  did  not  Include 
any  allowance  for  Inflation,  nor  did  It  Include 
funds  for  combined  storm,  and  collection 
sewers,  or  for  recycled  water  supplies.  These 
are  project  ellglbUltles  newly  specified  by  the 
enroUed  blU. 

This  needs  estimate  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress was  constructed  to  support  the  com- 
mitment of  the  President  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  of  January  22,  1970,  to 
"put  modem  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  In  every  place  In  America  where  they 
are  needed  to  make  our  waters  clean  again, 
and  to  do  It  now."  This  commitment  was 
repeated  In  the  February  1970  Message  on  the 
Environment  which  enunciated  funding  sup- 
port for  "every  community  that  needs  It  with 
secondary  waste  treatment,  and  also  special, 
additional  treatment  In  areas  of  special  need. 
Including  commiinltles  on  the  Great  Lakes." 
The  commitment  was  re-endorsed  in  the 
February  1971  message  on  the  Environment 
with  a  statement  that  we  should  provide 
"adequate  fiinds  to  ensure  construction  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  facilities  needed 
to  meet  water  quality  standards." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  vetoing  this  bill  for  the  reason 
stated  by  the  President.  This  price  tag  Is 
not  unconsclonsible.  It  is  a  retilistlc  esti- 
mate of  the  Immediate  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion to  prevent  the  very  water  pollution 
that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  only  3  months  ago  said  was  still 
accelerating  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
protection  of  our  natural  resources,  pM- 
tlcularly  our  waterways  which  serve  our 
health  and  wUdUfe  needs  and  the  recre- 
ational needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas 
cannot  in  any  sense  whatsoever  be  de- 
scribed as  unconscionable.  That  is  what 
the  President  Is  saying,  however,  when 
he  claims  that  to  spend  $24  billion  over 
the  next  several  years  is  unconscionable 
and  amounts  to  an  "extreme  and  need- 
less overspending." 

At  this  point  I  want  to  quote  the  words 
of  Senator  Bucklet  which  are  quoted  at 
page  36878  of  the  CowoRrssioNAX  Rec- 
ord of  October  17,  1972.  In  urging  an 
override  of  the  President's  veto.  Senator 
Buckley  states: 

I  think  Mr.  Nixon  has  chosen  the  wrong 
time  and  the  wrong  Issue  to  Impose  a  veto.  I 
believe  he  has  failed  all  Americans,  by  pro- 
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TVling  negative  leadenlUp  on  this  vital  mat- 
ter. Be  has  taken  a  dangerous  position  by 
gg^gesting  we  delay  the  beginning  of  a  mas- 
sive water  pollution  control  program. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  Senator 
Bttcklet's  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  take  this  oppor- 
tunity once  again  to  comment  on  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  (H. 
Kept.  92-1465,  Sept.  18,  1972}.  on 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Amendments  of  1972  <S.  2770)  which  we 
adopted  on  October  4.  1972,  and  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  again  today 
in  light  of  President  Nixcm's  last  minute 
veto  yesterday. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
floor  comments  that  appear  in  the  Octo- 
ber  4,    1972,    CONCBJtSSlONAL    Recc«d    at 

pages  33755  through  33759.  As  one  of 
my  colleagues  later  pointed  out  in  his 
extension  of  remarks  at  page  33766 
of  the  October  6,  1972,  Congressiokal 
Record,  I  have  participated  fully  in 
the  House  in  the  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion, as  one  of  the  principal  co-sponsors 
of  the  Reuss-Dingell  clean  water  pack- 
age of  amendments  which  were  offered 
during  the  March  1972  debate  in  the 
House  on  H.R.  11896 — the  House  version 
of  S.  2770.  Most  of  our  amendments,  or 
their  substance,  were  adopted  either  dur- 
ing that  debate  or  later  by  the  House- 
Senate  conferees.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
my  October  4  comments  on  this  legisla- 
tion as  reported  by  the  conferees  will 
help  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  public,  and  the  coiurts  in 
the  administration,  enforcement,  and  in- 
terpretation of  this  important  law. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  comments  may 
seem  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  con- 
ferees. That  is  simply  because,  in  a  few 
cases,  the  conferees'  hurriedly  drafted 
explanation  of  their  language  or  state- 
ment of  intention  was  not  consistent 
with  the  statutory  language  itself.  It  is 
a  fundamental  rule  of  statutory  construc- 
tion that  unambiguous  statutory  lan- 
guage governs  over  any  such  an  explana- 
tion or  intention.  One  example  where  my 
comments  state,  while  the  conferees'  ex- 
planation is  not  consistent  with,  the 
statutory  language,  relates  to  section 
311(a)  '2)  of  the  law  which  defines  the 
term  "discharge"  of  oil  and  hazardous 
substances,  page  33757. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  once  again  draw  atten- 
tion to  section  511(c)  of  the  law  which 
reads  as  follows : 

(c)  (1)  Except  for  the  provision  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  construction  of  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  as  authorized  by  section 
201  of  this  Act.  and  the  Issuance  of  a  per- 
mit under  section  402  of  this  Act  for  the 
discharge  of  any  ijollutant  by  a  new  source 
as  defined  In  section  306  of  this  Act,  no  ac- 
tion of  the  Administrator  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  within  the  meaning 
of  the  National  EnvlrMunental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  862);  and 

(2)  nothing  In  the  National  Environment- 
al PoUcy  Act  ot  1969  (93  Stat.  892)  shaU  be 
deemed  to — 

(A)  authorize  any  Federal  agency  au- 
thorized to  license  or  permit  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  which  may  result  in  the  dis- 
charge  of   a   pollutant    Into  the   navigable 


waters  to  review  any  effluent  llmitaUoDi  or 
other  requirement  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  the  adequacy  of  any  certification 
under  section  401  of  this  Act;  or 

(B)  authorize  any  such  agency  to  Impose, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Issuance  of 
any  license  or  permit,  any  effluent  limitation 
other  than  any  such,  limitation  eetblished 
pursxiant  to  this  Act. 

In  my  October  4,  1972,  floor  oom- 
mente  on  this  seoUon,  I  said   (p.  H9127): 

The  key  vrords  are  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
section.  They  are:  "A  major  Federal  action 
slgnlflcantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment."  These  same  words  are 
found  in  section  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA  which 
relates  to  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  environmental  impact  statements.  Thus, 
under  this  provision,  such  statements  wlU  be 
required  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
a  permit  under  section  402  for  discharge  of 
pt^utants  by  a  new  source  and  in  the  case  of 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  financed 
\mder  this  bm. 

The  other  provisions  at  NEPA  are,  how- 
ever, not  affected  by  this  language  In  para- 
graph (1)   of  section  511(c). 

Section  611(c)  (2)  seeks  to  overcome  that 
part  of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  decision  requiring 
AEC  or  any  other  licensing  or  permitting 
agency  to  Independently  review  water  quality 
raAtters.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  obligations 
of  those  agencies  to  consider  alternatives  and 
other  environmental  matters,  such  as  esthe- 
tics, fish  and  wildlife,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  bfiartened  to  learn  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shares  my  view  that  the  National 
1969  EnvlronmentaU  Policy  Act  does  not  "re- 
tard' progress,  but  Insures  that  progress  be 
identified  as  the  protection  of  the  Nation's 
heritage  in  the  broadest  sense.  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus made  this  statement  in  a  letter  to 
Congressman  Eckbardt  and  myself,  dated 
October  3,  1972.  He  said: 

"The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
provides  an  oppwtunity  for  Federal  agencies 
to  review  and  assess  proposed  Federal  ac- 
tions which  have  an  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  Act  clearly  is  not  Intended  to  re- 
tard progress  but  rather  to  Insure  that  jwog- 
ress  be  Identified  as  the  protection  of  the 
Nation's  heritage  in  the  broadest  sense." 

Earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  c(^eague,  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Jons)  made  some  floor  statements 
concerning  this  section  that  attempt  to 
give  it  a  far  broader  interpretation  and 
meaning  than  the  language  Itself.  He  im- 
plies, at  least,  that  all  of  NEPA  Is  re- 
petiled  with  respect  to  EPA.  Senator 
MusKiE.  in  his  comments  that  occurred 
later  in  the  day  on  October  4  makes  near- 
ly the  same  statemMits — pages  33708- 
33709  of  Congressional  Record. 

Both  statements,  however,  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  prepared  statement  by  Mr. 
JoHES  which  he  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  page  33751  and  which  is  entitled  "The 
Highlights  of  the  House-Swiate  Confer- 
ence Report".  That  statement  says,  in 
regard  to  section  511  'O ,  as  follows: 
"tamMOtntxtrTKL  nn-Acr  STsincnrrs 

"With  the  exception  of  construction  of 
putdlcly-owned  waste  treatment  plants  and 
permits  granted  for  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants by  new  sources,  no  actions  taken  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  for  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  of  the  National 
Bnvlnxunental  Protection  (Policy]  Act 
(NKPA)." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  that  prepared 
statement.  That  is  all  that  section  511  (c) 
does. 


The  term  "major  Federal  actions"  has 
not,  and  I  emphasize  the  words  "has  not. " 
become  "synonymous"  with  NEPA,  de- 
spite contentiMis  by  some  to  the  contrary. 
The  only  place  this  term  appears  in 
NEPA  is  in  section  102(2)  iC)  which  deals 
solely  with  environmaital  impact  state- 
ments. It  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in 
section  102  of  NEPA.  Nor  does  It  appear 
in  any  other  section,  subsection,  par** 
graph,  or  clause  in  NEPA. 

Thus,  it  is  clearly  wroog  to  exjAlcitly 
or  Impliedly  state  that  section  511(c)(1) 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  limiUtion  on  NEPA  Insofar 
as  that  statute  applies  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  While  It  may 
be  that  some  of  the  conferees  Intended 
to  wipe  out  NEPA  as  far  as  the  Qivlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  is  concerned, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  they  did  not  do  s© 
in  legislative  language.  What  they  did 
not  do  in  legislative  language,  they  can- 
not try  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  Senate  in  so-called  "bootstrap"  legis- 
lative histtwy. 

I,  therefore,  reiterate  that  my  oomt- 
ments  as  to  the  meaning  of  section  511 
(c),  and  those  trf  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Jones,  in  his  prepared  statement  which 
I  quoted  above,  are  the  only  possible  in- 
terpretaticHi  that  can  be  traced  on  this 
section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate  on  this 
conference  report  on  October  4,  Con- 
gressman Jo.NES  and  Senator  Mcskie 
went  beyond  the  conference  report  to 
discuss  the  meaning  of  NEPA  as  it  was 
passed  in  1969.  In  an  apparent  attempt 
to  create  post-legislative  history,  they 
both  stated  that  NEPA  does  not  apply  to 
the  "environmental  protective  regulatory 
activities  of  EPA,"  and  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  clear  on  this  pcHnt  at 
the  time  NEPA  was  enacted  in  1969.  In 
support  of  this  statement,  they  both 
quote  from  a  colloquj'  between  the  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Worits 
Committee,  Mr.  Fallon,  and  myself,  the 
then  floor  manager  of  NEPA,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fallon.  What  would  be  the  effect  o< 
this  legislation  on  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Agency? 

Mr.  TJatavjL.  Many  existing  agenoles  such 
as  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agen- 
cy have  important  responalbUltles  In  the  area 
of  environmental  control.  The  provisions  of 
sections  102  and  103  are  not  designed  to 
result  In  any  changes  in  the  manner  In  which 
they  carry  out  their  envirtmmental  protec- 
tion authority.  This  provision  Is  primarily 
designed  to  assure  consideration  of  environ- 
mental matters  by  agencies  in  their  planning 
and  dedslon-maklng — but  most  especially 
those  agencies  who  now  have  little  or  no 
legislative  authority  to  take  environmental 
considerations  into  account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  totally  disagree  that 
this  colloquy  between  Mr.  Fallon  and  my- 
self supports  the  ccmtentlons  made  by 
Congressman  Jones  and  Senator  MtrsDE. 

As  I  stated  in  1969: 

The  provisions  of  NEPA  are  "pri- 
marily designed  to  assure  consideration  of 
environmental  matters  by  agencies  In  their 
planning  and  decision-making — but  most 
especially  those  agencies  who  now  have  little 
or  no  legislative  authority  to  taka  envlroa- 
mental  considerations  into  account. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "most  espe- 
claUy."  In  no  way  did  I  intend  then  or 
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now  that  NEPA  was  only  to  apply  to 
acendes  that  have  "little  or  no  legislative 
authority  to  take  environmental  comdd- 
eratlons  into  account."  It  clearly  applies 
to  EPA  and  all  Federal  agencies,  as  the 
courts  have  clearly  stated. 

As  I  stated  in  my  colloquy,  "the  pro- 
visions oT  section  102  and  103  are  not 
designed  to  result  in  any  changes  in  the 
manner  in  which"  EPA  carries  out  its 
"environmental  protective  authority."  I 
did  not  mean  then,  nor  can  anyone  imply 
from  this  statement,  that  the  full  dis- 
closure provisions  of  NEPA  and  the  pol- 
icy of  NEPA  would  not  be  applicable  to 
SPA.  Clearly,  as  the  third  circuit  re- 
cently determined  In  Getty  Oil  v.  Ruck- 
elsfuius  (4  ERC  15«7),  environmental 
Impact  statements  would  not  be  required 
"at  the  enforcement  stage"  because  to 
require  such  statements  at  that  stage 
"would  do  substantial  harm  to  the  con- 
gressional purpose  of  obtaining  expedi- 
tious compliance"  with  the  law.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  Impact  statements 
and  the  other  provisions  of  NEPA  do  not 
t^TPly  to  the  nonenforcement  activities 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
For  example,  NEPA  does,  at  this  very 
moment,  apply  to  the  Refuse  Act  permit 
program,  as  the  court  determined  in 
Kaliir  V.  Resor.  335  P.  Supp.  1. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
Just  because  an  agency  like  EPA,  or  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, or  the  Forest  Service,  has  "environ- 
mental" objectives  or  regulatory  fvaac- 
tlons,  that  those  agencies  will  not  make 
mistakes  or  take  actions  that  would  be 
in  fact  detrimental  to  the  environment. 
Those  agencies,  like  any  other  agency, 
must  be  responsive  to  the  people.  Public 
disclosure  of  their  decisionmaking  and 
the  steps  leading  to  their  declsionmsiking 
Is  imperative.  NEPA  provides  for  that 
dlsclosirre  not  only  through  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  provision,  but 
In  the  other  provisions  of  the  statute  re- 
quiring a  look  at  the  alternatives,  and 
so  forth. 

NEPA  can  work  in  tandem  with  all  of 
the  laws  now  administered  by  EPA.  They 
are  not  Inconsistent.  They  have  the  same 
objectives.  They  should  be  supported. 
They  should  not  be  denigrpted  through 
postleglslative  history.  I  urge  all  envi- 
ronmentalists and  environmental  orga- 
nizations to  insist  on  this  and  to  make 
their  views  known  to  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  and  others. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  will  cause 
people  to  stop  quoting  the  above  colloquy 
to  support  their  contentions  that  are  not 
.solidly  based  in  the  statute  and  other 
facets  of  the  legislative  history  of  NEPA. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  reit- 
erate my  earlier  comments  that  section 
511'c)  of  the  bill  does  not  in  anyway, 
.shape,  or  form  change  EPA's  responsi- 
bility to  comply  with  all  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  except  as  to  section  102(2X0 
as  noted  in  section  511(c)  il>  of  the  bill. 

On  another  matter,  I  reiterate  my 
comments  on  the  Importance  of  section 
101 'e>  of  this  bill  which  encourages  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  develoi>ment,  re- 
visi(m  and  enforcement  of  various  ac- 


tions taken  under  this  statute.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  the  Administrator  under- 
stands that  this  applies  across  the  board, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
mit program  under  section  402  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  months  I  have  been  publishing 
in  the  CoKGREssiONAL  Rkcoro  the  "102 
Monitor"  issued  by  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

Because  of  the  increased  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  printing  this 
document,  I  have  not  had  it  published  In 
the  CoNGREssioifAL  RECORD  for  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  Since  I  have 
received  very  few  inquiries  as  to  why 
this  document  has  not  been  printed,  I 
can  only  assume  that  it  is  more  readily 
available  from  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  than  it  was  originally  or 
there  is  not  the  demand  for  it  that  there 
once  was. 

Therefore,  I  have  decided  to  stisp«id 
the  publishing  of  this  document  in  the 
Congressional  Record  pending  a  deter- 
mination as  to  its  accessibility  and  the 
need  to  continue  this  method  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  S.  2770.  We  can 
provide  the  necessary  tools  to  bring  about 
the  level  of  water  quality  our  Nation 
needs  and  deserves  by  this  action. 

This  bill  was  developed  after  38  days 
of  hearings  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  where  I  am  a  member  and 
extensive  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  other  body.  After 
the  1972  amendments  to  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  were  passed  in 
each  House,  it  required  39  meetings  of  the 
committee  on  conference  to  agree  on  a 
compromise  measure. 

As  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  were  thoroughly 
reviewed  before  agreanents  were  made. 
The  conference  report  represents  a  bill 
which  is  superior  to  that  which  was 
passed  by  either  House. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  President 
felt  that  he  had  to  veto  this  bill.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  only  reason  is  his  con- 
cern for  the  task  he  has  of  holding  the 
reins  on  the  Federal  budget,  a  concern 
which  we  all  share. 

I  believe  the  action  by  the  managers  in 
the  committee  on  conference  in  eliminat- 
ing the  word  "all"  before  the  word 
"sums"  in  section  205(a)  and  the  Inser- 
tion of  the  phrase  "not  to  exceed"  in 
three  places  in  section  207  gave  the  Pres- 
ident the  authority  and  the  flexibility  he 
needs  to  control  the  rate  of  spending.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  refers  to  it  in  his 
veto  message. 

The  legislative  history  in  the  House 
when  the  conference  report  was  imder 
consideration  was  clear  on  this  point.  If 
the  legislative  history  had  been  as  clear 
when  the  conference  report  was  under 
consideration  in  the  other  body  as  it  was 
yesterday  when  the  other  body  voted  to 
override  the  veto,  there  may  not  have 
been  a  veto  in  the  first  place.  It  would 


have  strengthened  oar  position.  I  do  not 
want  to  question  their  motives  but  I 
believe  the  other  body,  in  not  making 
abimdanUy  clear  in  its  legislative  history 
the  same  spirit,  comments  and  substance 
of  the  House  legislative  history,  left  am- 
biguities as  to  legislative  intent.  Also,  the 
Senate's  imwllllngness  to  support  the  de- 
sire of  the  House  and  the  President  to 
establish  an  expenditure  ceiling  was  the 
prime  factor  leading  to  the  veto  in  my 
judgment.  This  I  deeply  regret  after 
nearly  15  months  of  long  and  tedious 
work  by  oiu*  committees  to  say  the  least, 
it  Is  frustrating  and  discouraging.  It 
would  have  been  abtnulantly  clear  that 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  con- 
trol the  rate  of  spoiding.  This  was  the 
clesu"  Intent  of  the  managers. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  aye  and  override  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  waters  of 
our  Nation  need  this  bill. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clean 
water  bill  now  before  the  Congress  is 
the  most  far-resu:hlng  environmental  im- 
provement bill  in  history.  This  is  biparti- 
san legislation,  and  it  passed  both  bodies 
by  overwhelming  votes.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  be  a  coauthor  of  this  bill.  Our 
committee  has  been  working  on  the  dean 
water  program  since  1956,  and  this  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  our  efforts.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  greatest  cleanup  program 
in  world  history.  Mr.  Speaker  I  shall  vote 
to  override  the  veto,  and  I  urge  my  ccrt- 
leagues  to  give  final  approval  by  a  tre- 
mendoiis  margin  to  this  clean  water  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questicHi  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objectlMis  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  247,  nays  23,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  160,  as  follows: 


[Rcdl  No.  469 

1 

YEAS— 347 

Abmg 

Clancy 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Ad&ms 

Clark 

FasceU 

Addabbo 

Clauaen. 

Pish 

Alexander 

0«nH. 

Flood 

Anderaon. 

CoUlns.  m. 

Foley 

CalU. 

Conable 

FVwd.  Oerald  R. 

Anderson,  ni. 

(3onover 

Fountain 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oonte 

Praaer 

Asbley 

<3onyer« 

Preilnghuysen 

Aspinall 

Corman 

Frenzel 

Barrett 

Cotter 

Pulton 

Blaggl 

Coughlln 

Puqua 

Blester 

Culver 

Oarmatz 

Bingham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Oaydos 

BUtnlk 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Gibbons 

Boland 

Davis,  Qa. 

Gonzalez 

Brademas 

de  la  Oarzu 

Ooodllng 

Brasco 

DeUenback 

Green,  Pa. 

Bray 

Delluma 

Grover 

Brlnlrley 

Dennis 

Gude 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dent 

Halpem 

BroytilU,  Va. 

Dlggs 

Hamilton 

Bucbanan 

DlngeU 

Hammer- 

Burke,  Fla. 

Donohue 

schmldt 

Dom 

Hanley 

Burton 

Downing 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Carey.  N,Y. 

Drlnan 

Harrington 

CTShTlson 

Dtilskl 

Harsha 

CsoTiey 

Duncan 

Hathaway 

Carter 

du  Pont 

Hawkins 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Bckliardt 

Hays 

Celler 

Edwards,  CaUf 

Hechier.  W.  Va. 

Chamberlain 

Ellberg 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Chisbolm 

Eacb 

Heinz 
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Belstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

BDgan 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Howard 

HuU 

Hung't-e 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnson.  CaUf . 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

Uc  OolUster 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McSwen 

McPall 

McKevitt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mallllard 
Mallary 
Mann 

Mathlas.  Calll. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
MazzoU 


Belcher 

Bennett 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

(3amp 

Colmer 

Devine 

Qrlffln 


Metcalf« 

Satterfleld 

Mlkva 

Baylor 

MUler.  CalU. 

Scberle 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Bcheuer 

Mtnlah 

Selberllng 

Ml&k 

Bhrlver 

Mlnahall 

Slkes 

MltcheU 

Riack 

MlzeU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Moorbead 

Smith.  N.T. 

Moaher 

^Mnc« 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stagger* 

Myers 

Stanton. 

Natcher 

J.  WUliam 

Nedzl 

Stanton, 

Nelaen 

Jamas  V. 

Nix 

StMle 

Obey 

Btokaa 

O'Hara 

Stubblefleld 

O'KonaU 

Symlxigton 

O'NeUl 

Taylor 

Patten 

Teague.  Oallf 

Pepper 

Teague,  Tex. 

Perkins 

Terry 

PettU 

Tlione 

Peyaer 

Tleman 

Pickle 

Ullman 

Pike 

Vander  Jagt 

Plmle 

Vantk 

Poage 

Veysey 

Powell 

Vlgortto 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Wampler 

Price,  111. 

Ware 

Qule 

Whalen 

(^ulUen 

Whalley 

Rangel 

White 

Raid 

Whltten 

Reuas 

WidnaU 

Roberts 

WiUlams 

Robinson,  Va. 

Wilson. 

Rodlno 

Charles  H. 

Roe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wylle 

Rouah 

Tates 

Roy 

Young,  Fl*. 

Roybal 

Toung,  Tex. 

Ruppe 

Zablockl 

Ruth 

Zion 

Sandman 

Zwach 

Sar  banes 

NATS— 23 

Hall 

Passman 

Jonas 

PeUy 

Landgrebe 

Rarlck 

Lennon 

Rhodes 

McDonald. 

Schneebell 

Mich. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Mabon 

Springer 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Steed 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Rousselot 


NOT  VOTXNO — 160 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Aboureek 

Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglcb 
Bell 

Bergland 
BetU 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bow 
Breau-X 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 


Clawaon.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

CoUtna,  Tex. 

C^ane 

Curlln 

Qanlelson 

Davis,  SO. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Denbolm 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Brlenbom 

Eshleman 

ETvans,  C3olo. 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
FHirsythe 
Prey 

Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Goldwater 
Orasao 
Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 


OrliBths 

Gross 

Oubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

H*bert 

HllllB 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Keith 

Kuykendall 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McOormack 

tlcKay 

McMillan 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUls.  Md. 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 


Nlchola 

St  Germain 

Patman 

Scbmlts 

PodeU 

Rchwengel 

Price,  Tex. 

Scott 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Sebelius 

Pudnskl 

Shipley 

Purcell 

Shoup 

RaUsback 

Rtak 

RandaU 

Bkubltz 

Raea 

Snyder 

Rlegla 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Roblaon.  NY. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Roncallo 

Stephens 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Rosenthal 

Stuckey 

Roatenkowskl 

SuUlvan 

Runnels 

Talcott 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

Thompaon,  N  J. 

Thomaon,  Wis. 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Tatran 


So,  two-tlilrds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
I>alr8: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Annundo  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Mosa  for,  with  Mr. 
Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Rlegle  and  Mr.  Himt  for,  with  Mr. 
Rousselot  against. 

Mr.  Forsythe  and  Mr.  Roblaon  of  New  York 
for,  with  Idr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Shoup 
for.  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Pryor  ot  Arkansas  with  Mrs.  I>wy«r. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  St  Oerm&ln  with  Mr.  OUay. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Mlsaoun  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

ISx.  nowers  with  Mr.  Whlteburat. 

Mrs.  Oraaso  with  Mr.  9t*tgcr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Chappoll  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  OabeU  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennaaeee  with  Mr,  'Fnrj. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Roatankowskl  with  Mr.  OoUler. 

Mr,  Rooenthal  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr,  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Oederberg. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Wlg^-'jia. 

Mr  Delaney  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Oubeer. 

Mr.  Puclnakl  with  Mr.  Betta. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Haatlnga. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  MeedB  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  HlUle. 

Mr,  Matsunaga  with  Mr,  Scott. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Nlchola  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Qoldwater. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Snyder. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Evana  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  lioyd. 

Mr.  William  D,  Ford  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mra.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RandaU  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Del  Claweon, 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 


Mr.  Burleson  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Schmlti. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Thompaon  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr  Winn. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Harref, 

Mr.  PiirceU  with  Mr.  Brotsman. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Van  Oeerlln  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  McOormack  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loutel- 


Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Aboureek  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  CurUn. 
Mr.  Bagan  with  Mr.  Oalaflanalda. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Aapln. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  XTdaU. 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Breauz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gMitleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rixglk).  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  veto  message  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
^he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
Dtima? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVISION  FOR  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  « H.  Con. 
Res,  726)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Rbs.  730 

ii««olt;ed  by  the  Houm  of  Repretentativet 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
House*  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Wednes- 
day, October  18,  1972,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
journ on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned  sine 
die. 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  )^?eaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  ts 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Cleric  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  240.  nays  21,  not  voting  170. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4«0) 
TEAS— 340 
Abmc  Anderaon,  Andrews.  Ala. 

Adama  Oallf.  Ashley 

Addabbo  Aiulerson.  lU.     Belcher 
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i«nnett 

Hammer> 

Pepper 

nmtur 

scbmldt 

Perkins 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Jlktnllr 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pickle 

Soland 

Harrington 

Pike 

)T«d«ii>a 

Harsba 

Pimle 

irtMco 

Hawkins 

Poage 

Jr»y 

Hays 

Powell 

Jrtnkley 

Rechler.  W.  Va 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Jrown.  Mich. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Price,  ni. 

JroyhlU.  Vs. 

HeUui 

Q\ile 

Surlte,  Pla. 

HelMoskl 

Qulllen 

3\irke.  Maas. 

Henderson 

Rangel 

Burton 

Hlcka.  Wash. 

Rarlck 

5yme«,  WU. 

Hogan 

Held 

Jyron 

Hollfleld 

Reuse 

;ainp 

Horton 

Rhodes 

i^arlaon 

Howard 

Roberts 

barney 

Bull 

Robinson.  Va. 

""-arter 

Hungate 

Roe 

i^aaey.  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Rogers 

>Uer 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  Pa. 

:;bainb«rlaln 

Johnson.  Calif 

Housh 

ZtkiMbolm 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rousselot 

iHaacy 

Jonas 

Roybal 

31ark 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Rupp* 

:;i*uaen. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Ruth 

DonH. 

Karth 

Sandman 

:Mllna,IU. 

Kastenmeter 

Sar  banes 

Colmer 

Kaaen 

Satterfleld 

Conable 

Keating 

Saylor 

IlkJBOTer 

Kee 

Scherle 

Dont« 

Kemp 

SchneebeU 

Conyers 

King 

Selberllng 

Corman 

Kluczynskl 

Shrlver 

Cotter 

Koch 

Slkea 

Coughlln 

Kyros 

Slack 

Culver 

Land  grebe 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landrum 

Smith.  Iowa 

OanleU.  S.J. 

Latta 

Smith.  N.Y. 

DavU,aa. 

Leggett 

Spence 

:le  la  Oarza 

Lennon 

Springer 

Dell  urns 

Lent 

Staggers 

Dennis 

Long.  Ua. 

Stanton. 

Dent 

McColllster 

J.  WUllam 

Devlne 

Mcculloch 

Stanton. 

DlgK» 

McDade 

James  V. 

Oonobue 

UcBwen 

Steed 

Dom 

McFall 

Steele 

Downing 

McKevltt 

Stokes 

Drlnan 

McKlnney 

Stubblefleld 

Dulakl 

Macdonald. 

Symington 

Duncan 

Mass. 

Taylor 

rtu  Pont 

Madden 

Teague.  Tex. 

EckhaMt 

Mahon 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  MallUard 

Thompson.  N.J 

Ellberg 

Mallary 

Thone 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 

Mann 

Tlemaa 

Pascell 

Mathlas.  Calif 

UUman 

Plah 

Mathls.  aa. 

Vander  Jagt 

Plood 

Mazzoll 

Vanlk 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

Veysey 

Pont  Oerald  B.  MUvm 

Vlgorlto 

Fountain 

MUler.  CaUf . 

Warn  pier 

Praaer 

Mills.  .Ark. 

Ware 

P^Unghuysen 

Mlnlsh 

Whalen 

Preneel 

Mink 

Whalley 

Pulton 

Mlnahall 

White 

Puqua 

MltcheU 

Wldnall 

Oarmatz 

Moorhead 

WlUlams 

Olbbona 

Mosber 

Wilson, 

Oonaaes 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Charles  a. 

doodling 

Myers 

Wright 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Wydler 

aniBn 

Nelsen 

Wylle 

Qrover 

O'Neill 

Yates 

Qude 

Paannan 

Young.  Pla. 

Hsdl 

Patten 

Young,  Tex. 

Halpem 

Pelly 

Zwach 

Hamilton 

NATS— 21 

Barrett 

Lujan 

O'Kon.skl 

Blaggl 

McCloskey 

Hodino 

Buchanan 

idler.  Ohio 

Scheuer 

Dlngell 

MlMll 

Teague,  Calif. 

Pord. 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Wtlliain  D. 

Nix 

Zlon 

Oaydoa 

Obey 

Hicks.  Mass. 

O'Hara 

NOT  VOnNO— 170 

Abbltt 

Aapln 

Boggs 

Abemethy 

Asplnall 

BoUlng 

Abourezk 

Badlllo 

Bow 

Alexander 

Baker 

Breaux 

Anderaon. 

Baring 

Brooks 

Tenn. 

Beglch 

Broomfleld 

Andrews. 

BeU 

Brotanan 

X.  Dak. 

Bergland 

Brown,  Ohio 

Annunzlo 

Betta 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

.Archer 

BevlU 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

.Arends 

Blackburn 

Burllson.  Mo. 

.Ash  brook 

Blanton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CabeU 

Hagan 

PuclnsU 

Caffery 

Haley 

PurceU 

Carey,  NY. 

Banna 

Rallsback 

C^erberg 

Hansen.  Wash 

.   RandaU 

ChapfMn 

Harvey 

Rees 

Clawson,  Del 

Hastings 

Rlegle 

Clay 

Hathaway 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Cleveland 

H*bert 

Roncallo 

CoUlar 

Hlllls 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

ColllBS.  Tex. 

Hoamer 

Rosenthal 

Crane 

Hunt 

Roetenkowskl 

C\irlln 

Ichord 

Roy 

Danlslson 

Jarman 

Runnels 

Davis.  S.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

St  Germain 

Davis.  Wis. 

Keith 

Schmlta 

Delaney 

Kuykendall 

Schwengel 

Delleoback 

Kyi 

Rcott 

Den  holm 

Link 

SebeUus 

Uoyd 

Shipley 

Dtcklnaon 

Long.  La. 

Shoup 

Dow 

McClory 

Slsk 

Dowdy 

McClure 

Skubltz 

Dwyer 

McCormack 

Snyder 

Edmondson 

McDonald, 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mich. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Erlenborn 

McKay 

Stephens 

Ksoh 

McMlUan 

Stratton 

Rshleman 

Martin 

Stuckey 

Evsois.  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Ptndley 

Mayne 

Talcott 

Plsher 

Meeds 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Flowers 

Melcher 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Flynt 

Michel 

Udall 

Porsythe 

Mills.  Md. 

Van  Deerlln 

Prey 

Mollohan 

Waggonner 

Oaiman&kls 

Monagan 

Waldle 

Montgomery 

Whltehurst 

Oettys 

Morgan 

Whltten 

aialmo 

Moss 

Wiggins 

Ooldwater 

Murphy,  ni. 

WUson,  Bob 

Grasso 

Nichols 

Winn 

Gray 

Patman 

Wolff 

Green.  Oreg. 

Wyatt 

Grlfflths 

Podell 

WymHi 

Gross 

Price.  Tex. 

Yatron 

Gubaer 

Pryor,  Ark. 

So    the 

concurrent 

resolution    wa 

agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ra.  1171 

Resolve.  That,  notwithstanding  the  sine 
die  {idjoumment  of  the  House,  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
made  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S,0. 
341  et  seq.)  sh»ll  be  printed  during  such  ad- 
journment as  House  documents  of  the  BecoQd 
session  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolirtlon  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  House, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVISED  EDITION  OF  RULES  AND 
MANUAL  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES,  93D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1170)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1170 
Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Rules  and  Manual  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
8«nt»tlve8  for  the  Ninety-third  Congress  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  axid  that  l.flOO 
additional  copies  shall  be  printed  and  bound 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  700  copies  shail  be  bound  In  leather 
with  thumb  Index  and  delivered  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House 
for  distribution  to  officers  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ITie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRINTING  OP  REPORTS  OF  CON- 
TROLLER GENERAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AS  HOUSE  DOCU- 
MENTS OF  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1171)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS,  AND 
COMMTTTESE  NOTWITHSTANDINa 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  T 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress,  the  Speciker  be 
authorized  to  accept  resignations,  and  to 
appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiwi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman  mean 
the  91st  Congress,  as  he  read  it,  or  Is  it 
the  92d  Congress,  the  current  one? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  Is  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be  cor- 
rected accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTINO  OF  REPORTS  FILED  WITH 
CLERK,  FILED  FOLLOWING  AD- 
JOURNMENT, AS  REPORTS  OF  92D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  reports  filed  with  the 
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Clerk  following  the  sine  die  adjoummmt 
by  committees  authorized  by  the  House 
to  conduct  investigations  may  be  printed 
by  the  Clerk  £is  reports  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  FOR  EXTENSION 
OF  REMARKS  UNTIL  PUBLICATION 
OF  LAST  EDITION  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  privilege,  until  the 
last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  is  published,  to  extend 
and  revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, if  they  so  desire,  and  may  also  In- 
clude therein  such  short  quotations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  complete 
such  extensions  of  remarks;  but  this 
order  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  mat- 
ter which  may  have  occurred,  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Is  it  understood  that  this 
would  be  subject  to  the  usual  estimate  of 
expense  by  the  Public  Printer  and  not  in 
excess  thereof? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objectlOTi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LXAVE  TO  EXTEND  TO 
MAJORITY  LEADE31  AND  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  may 
have  the  privilege  of  extending  their  re- 
marks up  to  and  including  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  RxcoKi)  and  to  Include 
a  summary  of  the  woit  of  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  BO  ordered. 

Iliere  was  no  objectlcxi. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CHAIRMEN  AND 
RANKING  MINORrry  MEMBERS  OF 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEES  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS  AND  INCLUDE  SUM- 
MARIES OF  WORK  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES UNTIL  PUBLICATION  OF 
LAST  RECORD 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chairmen  of 
all  the  standing  committees  and  the  sub- 
committees of  the  House  may  extend 
their  remarks  up  to  and  including  the 
publication  of  the  last  Record  and  to  in- 
clude a  summary  of  the  work  of  their 
committees:  also  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  may  have 
the  same  permissicm  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  a  summary,  if  they 
desire,  from  their  point  of  view,  sepa- 
rately from  that  of  the  chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATTON 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  459.  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto  on  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Act,  I  was  delayed  by  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  rollcaU  No.  459,  the  vote  to  override 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Act,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained at  the  back  of  the  chamber.  Had 
I  been  here  in  time  to  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  E8CH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No. 
460,  just  concluded,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  well.  I  was  not  recognized.  Had  I 
been  recognized,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  REPORTS  FROM  THE  COMMIT - 
TEE  ON  RULEa  AND  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS  SAME  DAY  REPORTED 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Re60luti(»i  1168  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1168 

Reaolvei,  That  on  Wednesday,  October  18. 
1972,  It  shall  be  In  order  (1)  to  consider  re- 
ports from  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  pro- 
vided In  clause  23.  rule  XI,  except  that  the 
provisions  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
consider  said  reports  on  the  same  day  re- 
ported are  hereby  suspended,  aind  (3)  to  con- 
sider conference  reports  the  same  day  re- 
ported notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  2,  nile  XXVIII. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Smcth). 
Pending  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume,  which 
I  assure  the  House  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rule  reflects.  It  is 
very  short  and  very  simple.  It  simply 
provides  that  for  the  rest  of  this  day  the 
3 -day  rule  shall  be  waived  on  the  con- 
ference reports  and  that  rules  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  not  have  to  lie 
over  a  day.  It  is  just  that  simple.  The 
sine  die  resolution  already  having  been 


passed  by  the  House,  it  would  seem  that 
this  would  be  highly  in  order  and  that 
we  can  wind  up  the  business  of  this 
Congress  in  short  order  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  j-leld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Smith). 

Mf .  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee  met 
yesterday  at  3  o'clock,  after  a  rather  ex- 
tended discussion  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  where  the  Speaker  and  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentlemsin  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GtRALD  R.  Foao) ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmxr)  .  and  my- 
self and  other  Members  were  present.  We 
were  concerned  about  the  debt  celling 
conference  report  and  about  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  highway  conference  report. 
We  Eigreed  at  that  time  we  would  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  report  out  a 
resolution,  which  is  before  us  now.  House 
Resolution  1168,  and  although.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  says  all  conference  reports. 
my  understanding,  and  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  very  clearly,  is  that  It  re- 
ferred only  to  those  three  conference  re- 
ports; that  Is,  the  debt  celling,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  the  highway  con- 
ference report  if  we  obtained  it.  and  I 
understand  we  will  not  have  such  a  report 
before  us. 

The  continuing  resolution  was  taken 
care  of  in  the  Senate,  so  now  we  are  faced 
simply  with  the  debt  resolution.  The  sine 
die  resolution  having  been  offered  by  the 
House,  whether  or  not  that  will  permit 
any  other  conference  report  to  be  brought 
up  prior  to  the  time  the  Senate  passes 
it  I  do  not  know,  but  there  may  be  one 
or  two  that  will  be  brought  up.  That  can 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent  or  by 
Rules  Committee  action. 

We  had  a  discussion  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee about  the  possibllltj-  of  permitting 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  anj' 
time,  and  at  my  request  It  was  decided 
that  we  would  not  add  that,  because  1 
am  satisfied  nobody  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  will  in  any  case  make  an  objection 
to  a  reasonable  request  for  a  Vecess  to- 
day if  we  need  It. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  waive  the 
two-thirds  rule  requirement,  so  we  can 
possibly  conclude  the  debt  matter  when 
it  is  brought  before  the  House  and  can 
adjourn.  I  hope,  within  the  next  hour 
or  so. 

That  Is  my  understanding  of  the  res- 
olution, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.      

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PAaLIAMKXTAllT    INQITIKT 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to,  would  It  be  In 
order  for  the  House  to  coislder  the  con- 
ference report  when  It  is  ready  on  S. 
2087.  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
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Ktreeto  Act  of  1968,  beneflta  to  survivors 
(if  police  offloers  killed  in  line  of  duty, 
^rhlch  was  agreed  upon  and  whlcli  was 
1  lied  yesterday? 

The  SPSAKER.  The  Chair  must  an- 
Wer  the  gentlemam  in  accord&nce  with 
1  he  langiiage  which  the  Chair  uaed  when 
I  his  matter  was  before  the  House  on  yes- 
lerday.  At  that  time  the  Chair  stated. 
iLDd  no  spedflc  reference  was  made  to 
I  my  btll  because  it  had  been  informally 
mentioned  to  the  Members  who  were 
laekins  the  rule,  that  this  rule  would 
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I  lot  be  used  for  any  other  bill  except  those 
I  leallng  with  three  Items.  Under  that  In- 
erpretation  it  would  b«  in  order  to  bring 
hose  conference  reports  upon  the  day  on 
vhioh  they  were  filed.  As  the  Chair  un- 
I  lerstands  his  own  language  and  his  own 
nformal  stgreement,  which  wcls  a  part  of 
ht  history,  the  Chair  woiild  very  much 
ike  to  recognise  the  gentleman,  but  the 
:hair  feels  constrained  to  hold  that  the 
eglslatlve  history  restricts  all  actioD  un- 
ler  House  Resolution  1168  to  three 
measures,  the  highway  bill,  the  debt  cell- 
ng  bUl.  and  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  RDDINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
jtateit. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring 
igain  to  the  rule  adopted,  was  not  the 
language  strictly  stated,  and  this  is  the 
language  that  I  heard  stated,  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  in  the  course  of  debate 
aotwlthstandlng  legislative  history  of 
yesterday,  to  consider  conference  reports 
the  same  day  reported,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  nile  XXVm? 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  three  conference  reports  which 
precipitated  the  action  which  brought 
into  existence  this  resolution. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  recognize  the 
grentleman,  but  the  Chair  feels  that  its 
own  promise  is  at  stake  here. 

The  Chair  will  try  to  find  some  other 
method  of  recognizing  the  gentleman. 

The  Chair  does  not  feel  that  in  good 
faith  or  in  good  conscience  It  can  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

CONSIDERATION    OP    CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

(Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Speaker  is  100-percent  correct  in  the  ob- 
servation and  the  decision  he  has  made. 
That  was  the  agreement  at  the  time,  and 
any  contrary  interpretation  woiUd  not  be 
accurate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  so 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  conference  re- 
port; the  Chair  must  point  out  that  it  is 
not  a  personal  decision,  but  this  was  a 
necessary  arrangement  the  Chair  made 
yesterday  in  order  to  get  this  resolution 
agreed  to. 

CONSIDERATION  OP  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.,' 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 

know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  tills  matter,  but  I  feel  con- 
strained, under  the  circumstances,  to 
make  the  observation  that  the  statement 
of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  minority  lead- 
er is  the  correct  understanding  that  was 
had  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  yester- 
day afternoon,  which  resulted  in  the 
reporting  of  this  resolution. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Speaker  would,  as 
Is  his  usual  generous  attitude  and  man- 
ner about  these  matters,  like  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  think  the  Speaker's  ruling 
Is  the  only  one  available  to  him. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  House,  when  they  voted 
on  this  resolution,  were  not  privy  to  the 
understanding  arrived  at  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COLMER.  No,  I  would  not  say  that 
that  was  exactly  correct.  I  was  not  follow- 
ing it  too  closely,  but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smtth),  the  minority  ranking  member 
on  the  committee,  did  discuss  this  matter 
in  some  detail  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  or  late  afternoon  when  this 
agreement  was  reached,  there  must  have 
been  50  Members  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoxise.  All  those  who  were  here,  who  were 
privy  to  the  agreement  or  understanding, 
agree  the  understanding  was  as  indicated. 

So,  there  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
anybody  to  migipa/i  anyone.  This  was  an 
agreement,  and  even  though  I  am  for 
this  bill,  I  do  not  think  we  should  violate 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter 
of  fMt,  as  I  recall  it,  the  Speaker  an- 
nounced yesterday  afternoon  that  the 
authority  granted  in  the  resolution  would 
be  confined  to  these  three  conference  re- 
ports. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  POLICE 

AND  FIREMAN  ANNUITIES 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  whUe  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  agreement  between  the  Speak- 
er and  the  leadership  to  consider  those 
three  pieces  of  legislation,  which  un- 
doubtedly are  within  the  purview  of  that 
resolution,  nonetheless  I  must  state  that 
the  matter  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  before  the  floor  is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency.  Each  day  that  we  delay,  an- 
other public  safety  officer  may  be  slain 
and  his  family  may  become  dependent 
for  support  upon  charity,  or  other  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

The  legislation  provides  a  lumt>  sum 
payment  to  the  dependent  survivors  of 
policemen,  firemen,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  have  been  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of  a 
criminal  act.  This  bill  is  the  product  of 


detailed  discussions,  first,  in  my  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  finally  in  the  House-Senate  coofer- 
ence  committee. 

This  legislation  has  been  sponsored  by 
many,  many  Members  at  Cangress.  It  is 
long  overdue  and  I  think  it  should  not 
become  the  "unfinished  business"  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent?  If  he  cannot 
obtain  consideration  under  this  method, 
perhaps  it  can  be  brought  up  imder  some 
other  method. 

The  Chair  feels  constrained  to  say — 
and  the  Chair  hates  to  make  a  statement 
from  the  chair  on  issues  like  this — it 
was  suggested  these  three  bills  which  the 
Chair  has  mentioned  be  listed  in  the  res- 
olution. The  Chair  said  that  was  not  nec- 
essary; that  was  the  understanding,  and 
it  would  simply  complicate  the  resolu- 
tion by  naming  the  three  bUls.  That  Is 
what  happoied. 

The  Chair  recognizes  that  had  it  not 
been  for  that  understanding  and  legis- 
lative history,  which  is  in  the  Ricord,  this 
would  have  been  eligible  imder  the  clear 
language  of  the  resolutiCHi. 

The  Chair  would  gladly  recognize  the 
gentleman  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  bring  it  up  now. 


FEDERAL  MINIMUM  DEATH  AND 
DISMEMBERMENT  BENEFIT  TO 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  OR 
SURVIVINa    DEPENDENTS 

(Mr.  EHLBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  Pennsylvania  a  State  trooper  was 
slain.  He  went  into  a  bathroom  to  arrest 
an  individual  who  had  escaped  from 
prison.  He  had  on  a  bulletproof  vest. 
He  was  shot  to  death  by  the  escaped 
prisoner.  He  had  three  children.  The 
benefits  they  would  be  entitled  to  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  negligible. 

The  need  is  great.  I  wonder  how  many 
oases  of  this  kind  we  need? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  col- 
loquy which  has  just  taken  place,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  S.  2087  be  considered 
at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MI7ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  tibe  gentleman  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  the  bill  dis- 
cussed previously? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  a  conference  re- 
port. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.   

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  cnerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Abbltt 

Abarnethy 

Abourezk 

Andanon, 

Andrewt, 
K.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Atelier 
AMndB 
Aahbrook 
A«hley 
Aspln 


IBoU  No.  461] 

■rtenbora 

UontffomwT 

W«hliwnfcn 

lAu-gan 

Evwia,  Ooio. 

UOtiMT 

PlBdUy 

Horn 

Piaher 

Miupby.  m. 

Plowars 

Miirpby,  N.T. 

nynt 

mchoU 

Patman 

Pr«Mr 

Pappar 

Preazel 

PUu 

n*y 

PodeU 

a*Uflan*kla 

Price.  Tex. 

OAUagher 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnakl 

Oattys 

PurceU 

aiaano 

Rallsback 

OoldwaUr 

Randall 

Orsno 

Raaa 

amy 

Rlegla 

areen.  Oreg. 

Roblaon.  N.T. 

Orlffltbs 

Honoallo 

OroM 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Oubaer 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Haley 

Rooenthal 

Halpem 

Boatankowakl 

H&nn& 

Boy 

Runnala 

H&rsb* 

StOermaln 

Ourey 

Satterfleld 

Haitlngm 

Sehmltz 

HatbawRy 

Hr.hneebeU 

Hayi 

Schwengel 

H«bert 

Scott 

HUUa 

SebeUua 

HoUfleld 

Shipley 

Hosmer 

Shoup 

Howard 

Rink 

Huat 

SkuMtz 

icbord 

Snyder 

Jacoba 

Sprlager 

Jonae,  Tenn. 

Steele 

Kastenmeler 

Stelger,  Artx. 

Seltb 

Stelgar.  Wla. 

Kemp 

Stephens 

Kuykendall 

Stratton 

Kyi 

Stuckey 

Kyroa 

SulUvan 

Link 

Talcott 

Uoyd 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Lujan 

Thomoon.  Wis. 

MoOlory 

Udall 

MoClure 

VanDeerUn 

McOormack 

Waggonner 

McDonald. 

Waldle 

Mlcb. 

Whitehtirat 

McKay 

Widnall 

McMillan 

Wiggins 

Martin 

Wilson.  Bob 

Matsunaga 

Wilson. 

Mayne 

Charles  H. 

Meeda 

Winn 

Melcher 

Wolff 

Michel 

Wright 

MlkTa 

Wyatt 

Mllla.  Md. 

Wyman 

Mitchell 

Yatron 

MoUohan 

BadUlo 

Bakar 

Btflng 

Baglch 

B^ 

Bergland 

Betts 

BerlU 

Blackburn 

Bla&ton 

Boggf 

Bow 

Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Bfotsman 
Brovn.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Oaffery 
Carey,  N.T. 
Cederberg 
Oeller 

Chamberlain 
Cbapi>eU 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Corner 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 
Ciirlln 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  CaUX. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  231 
Members  have  answered  to  th^  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FEDERAL  MINIMUM  DEATH  AND 
DISMEMBERMENT  BENEFIT  TO 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  OR 
SURVIVINQ  DEPENDENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcai  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Wiggins)  ,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mlttae  appointed  to  join  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  inform  the  President  that 
the  congees  is  ready  to  adjourn,  and  to 
ask  >»»"'  if  he  has  any  further  communl- 
catlODB  to  make  to  the  Congress,  has  per- 
formed that  duty. 

The  President  has  directed  us  to  say 
thai  he  has  no  further  communtcatioa  to 
make  to  the  Congress,  other  than  to  send 
to  them  his  best  wishes  and  hope  that 
they  all  hare  a  happy  vacation. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEB    TO 
NOTIFY  THE   PRESIDENT 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  report. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  IMlO. 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LTMITATION 

Mr.  MILLS  of  ArkansEis  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment (Ki  the  bill  (H.R.  16810)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  llmitaUon.  and  to  place  a  UmlU- 
tion  on  expenditures  and  net  lending  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973: 

OONRUNCS  RXPOBT    (H.  RXFT.  No.   M-1614) 

The  committee  at  ooaference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votM  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.B. 
10810)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
m  the  public  debt  llmiutlon,  and  to  place  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  hav- 
ing met  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  aaxend- 
m«nts  numbered  2,  9,  and  11. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered a,  4,  6,  e,  and  7,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numhered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  The  proTislona  of  this  title  shall  cease 
to  apply  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  no  action  taken 
before  such  day  under  such  provisions  shaU 
bare  any  force  or  effect  Oin  or  after  suctx 
day." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  S,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenU,  after  "Sec."  Insert :  303 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  i^mendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tixe  House  to  amendment  numbered 
10  and  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  amendment  numbered  10. 
W.  D.  Mills, 

AL    tTLLMAN, 

Jamsm  a.  BtTaKX, 
Mabtha  OUimTHS, 
John  W.  Btsktes, 
Jackson  Brts, 

H.     T.     SCBtrKMMXLl, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 
BusSKLL  B.  Long, 
Oliwton  p.  Akdekson, 
Hkkman   E.   Taluaoob. 

WALLACB     p.     BDOflTT. 

Managers   on   the   Part   of   the   Senate. 

Joint  Bxflamatobt  SraTSMBrr  or  thz 
OoMJUTTXB  or  CoMrauofCK 

The  xnanagera  on  the  part  of  the  Houee  and 
the  Senate  at  tlie  coaference  on  the  disagree- 
ing TOites  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
manto  of  thie  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  16180) 
to  provide  for  a  tMnporary  Increase  in  the 
public  debt  limitation,  and  to  place  a  llmlta- 


tloa  oa  eapendltuiw  and  D*t  lewdtng  for  tbs 
flaoal  year  «ndlsg  Jxine  30,  1979,  submit  tha 
following  joint  atatemant  to  the  House  and 
ths  BeiWita  in  expianaiUon  of  tlu  eSeot  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  maaagara  and 
reoommandad  In  the  sooompanyutg  oonfar- 
ence  report: 

Amandznant  numbarad  1:  Tbe  blU  aa 
paaaed  by  th«  Houaa  eatahilshaa  a  oeUlng  of 
»a60,000,000,000  on  ekpendltures  and  net- 
landing  during  the  fiaoal  year  ending  June  80. 
1973,  and  directs  the  Prasldant  to  raaarra 
frccn  expandlturaa  and  net  lending,  from 
approprlatlona  or  othar  obUgatlooal  au- 
thority haretotora  or  haraafter  made  avatt- 
&bla,  such  aokiniiita  as  may  be  naceaaary  to 
kaep  azpandlturea  and  net  lending  durinc 
fiscal  year  1978  within  thla  celling. 

Sanata  amandmant  uumbared  1  alao 
directed  the  Prasldant  to  raaarra  such 
amounta  aa  may  ba  naoeaaary  to  kaa{>  ex- 
pandlturae  and  net  landing  within  tha  taBO 
bUlSon  celling,  but  provided  that,  with  car* 
tain  exceptions,  such  amounts  were  to  ba 
reaarved  proportlonataly  from  apf>roprlatlona 
or  other  obllgatlonal  authority  avaUalda  for 
all  programs  or  actlvltlea.  The  program,  and 
aotlvltlaa  from  which  no  reaarratlons  were  to 
be  made  were — 

(1)   Interest, 

( a )   veteraaa'  benaftta  and  sarrloes, 

(3)  paymanta  from  social  Inauiance  trust 
(unda, 

(i)   medicaid, 

(6)   public  aaalatanrt  maintenance  grants, 

(6)  social  senrlcea  granta  under  title  IV 
of  tha  Social  Security  Act, 

(7)  foodstampa, 

(8)  military  retirement  pay,  and 

(0)  judloUl  aaiarlaa. 

SanMa  amanrtnvant  numbarad  1  also  pro- 
vided that  no  amount  spaolAad  in  any  a^ 
proprlatlon,  or  any  acUrtty,  progrun.  or 
item  within  such  appropriation,  could  ba 
reduced  by  more  than  10  paroant. 

Tha  oonfarenoe  aofaatltute  provides  that 
tha  provlak»a  of  title  n  of  Um  blU,  oo(ita|g&- 
ing  tha  Ilmlitatlon  on  eKpandlturas  aiul  nat 
lending.  wlU  oaaaa  to  apply  on  tha  day  after 
the  data  ol  eoaotiaant  of  tha  bill  and  no 
actkMX  taken  muler  title  II  before  that  day 
will  have  any  force  or  effect  on  or  after  that 
day. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  2  provided  that  the  amounta 
proportionately  reserved  by  the  Prasldant 
pursuant  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  1 
were  not  to  Include  appropriations  or  othar 
obUgatloual  authority  available  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  which  statutory  speodlng  limitation 
of  10  percent  or  more  applies.  The  Senata 
reoedee. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  The  bill  aa 
paasod  by  the  House  establishes  a  temporary 
Joint  committee  to  review  operations  of  tha 
expenditure  celling  established  by  title  II  of 
tha  blU,  and  to  reootnmand  procedures  for 
Improving  congreosion&l  control  of  bud^tary 
outlay  and  receipt  totals,  includltkg  pro- 
cedures for  establishing  and  malnt,atnlng  an 
overaU  view  of  each  year's  budgetary  outlays 
which  Is  fully  ooordlnatad  vrlth  an  overaU 
vtaw  of  the  anticipated  revenues  for  that 
year.  Under  the  bill  as  piassed  by  the  House, 
the  joint  committee  consisted  of  30  members 
as  follows: 

(1)  Seven  members  froox  the  Cotnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  seven 
mambets  from  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  House,  appointed  by  tha 
Speaker. 

(2)  One  additional  memter  at  the  House 
appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

(3)  Seven  members  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  seven  mem- 
bers from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  President 
p>ro  tempcM*. 

(4)  One  additional  member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Senata  amendment  numbered  3  Increases 
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tb*  msmbenhlp  of  tlie  joint  committee  to 
33  memben,  miuX  provides  thAt  (In  addition 
to  the  7  mambera  of  tbe  Hotiae  choaen  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  7 
members  of  the  Senate  chosen  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriation* >  each  House  would  have  two 
additional  members  on  the  }o4nt  committee, 
one  from  the  majority  party  and  one  from 
the  minority  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
SpeaJcer  and  the  President  pro  tempore,  re- 
spectively. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  4  provides  that  no  person 
appointed  by  reason  of  his  membership  on 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  rtferred 
to  shall  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
committee  after  be  has  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  from  which  he  was 
chosen.  However,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  chosen  from  the  House  commit- 
tees who  have  been  reelected  to  the  House 
may  continue  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
]olnt  committee  notwithstanding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Senate  amendment  ntimbered  4  also  pro- 
vides that  a  vacancy  In  the  Joint  committee 
shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
Joint  committee  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  selection. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  9  provides  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Joint  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
Che  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee,  and  authortzeo  expenditures 
at  not  to  exceed  $100,000  through  February 
28.  1973.  The  Hoxise  recedes. 

.Amendment  numbered  6:  This  Is  a  clerical 
amendment.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  nnmbered  7:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  7  prorldos  that,  for  pvirposes 
of  paragraph  (6)  at  Rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (which  limits  the 
number  of  committee  assignments  and  com- 
mittee chairmanships  of  Senators) ,  service  of 
a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, or  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee, 
shall  not  be  taken  into  accovmt.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  8  adds  a  new  title  IV  to  the 
bill  which  adds  a  new  section  to  title  H  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1960.  tTnder  the  new  section,  whenever  the 
President  tmpoiinds  any  appropriated  funds, 
he  Is  to  transmit  promptly  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  a  report  containing  specified  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  funds  Impounded. 
All  such  reports  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Pederal  Renter. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  Senate  amend- 
ment ntimbered  9  added  a  new  title  V  to 
the  bill  containing  Uiree  amendments  to 
the  Legislative  Reorganlisatlon  Act  of  1970. 
Section  501  added  a  new  section  to  the  1970 
Act  which  established  a  permanent  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  review  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  annual  budget  and  in- 
formation relating  to  Government  expendi- 
tures and  revenues,  and  to  make  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  concerning  Oovem- 
ment  efflciency,  spending  ceilings,  fiscal  year 
estimates  of  program  and  project  costs,  and 
deviations  from  basic  authorizations  of  law 
and  appropriations  Inconsistent  with  those 
authcvlzations.  Section  502  amended  the 
1970  Act  to  require  each  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  a  proposed  bill  or 
Joint  resolution,  being  reported  by  a  Con- 
gressional committee  (with  certain  excep- 
Uooa).  to  furnish  the  committee  with  cost 


eettmatea  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  was  to  main- 
tain a  compilation  of,  and  print,  those  estl- 
matea.  Sectktn  603  further  amended  the  1970 
Act  by  authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  to 
recommend  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  to 
bold  Joint  hearings. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  nimibered  10:  Tbls  amend- 
msot  addad  a  new  title  VI  to  the  bill  pro- 
viding that  section  aos(e)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  Is  amended  so  that, 
effective  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  before 
July  1,  1973,  the  State  may  by  law  provide 
that  the  determination  of  whether  there  has 
been  a  Stata  "on"  indicator  or  a  State  "off" 
Indicator  beginning  or  ending  any  extended 
baneflt  period  is  to  be  determmed  without 
regard  to  the  120-percent  requirement  con- 
tained In  section  203(e)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
and  without  regard  to  the  requirement  of  a 
13-week  waiting  period  between  extended 
benefit  periods  contained  in  section  303(b) 
(1)  (B)  of  such  Act. 

The  Hoxise  amended  this  provision  to  pro- 
vide that  section  203(e)(3)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemplo3anent  Ck^mpensa- 
tlon  Act  of  1970  is  amended  so  that,  effective 
with  respect  to  compensation  for  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  before  July  1,  1973 
(and  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  if  later,  the  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  State  law),  the  State 
may  by  law  provide  that  the  determination 
of  whether  there  has  been  a  State  "off"  in- 
dicator ending  any  extended  benefit  period 
is  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
l30-perc«nt  requirement  contained  In  sec- 
tion 203(e>  (1)  (A)  of  such  1970  Act. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  language  of  Senate 
amendment  numbered  10  and  also  to  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  bill  are 
to  cease  to  apply  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
recedes  and  concurs  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  numbered  10. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  Senate  amend- 
meait  numbered  11  added  a  new  title  VII  to 
the  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax  treatment 
of  unmarried  individuals.  In  general,  this 
amendment  provided  that  all  individuals, 
other  than  married  individuals  filing  separ- 
ate returns,  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
rates  of  tax  on  their  taxable  Incomes. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mnxa, 

Al,  Uixman. 

Jaiczs  a.  Binuui. 

Mabtha  Oau'i'iTHs. 

John  W.  Bthntb, 

Jackson  Bitts. 

h.  t.  sohneebixi. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RtrssELL  B.  Long. 

CixNTON  P.  Anderson, 

Herman  E.  Talmadgz, 

Waixacx  F,  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MTTiTJB  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  16810  >  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
p<M"ary  increase  In  the  public  debt  limita- 
tion, and  to  place  a  limitation  on  expen- 
ditures and  net  lending  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1B73,  emd  &sk.  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  (Tlerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  8PEL\k:er.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  (Ejection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


( For  canfemace  report  and  statement, 
see  prior  proceedings  of  the  House, 
today.) 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  rather  unusual 
report  to  bring  bsu;k  to  the  House.  It  ap- 
pears that  both  sides  have  won  a  great 
victory  with  respect  to  the  limitation  od 
spending.  The  Senate  would  not  take  our 
language,  as  Members  know,  and  the 
House  would  not  recede  from  its  lan- 
guage, so  with  the  enactment  of  this 
conference  report  there  will  be  a  ceiling 
on  spending  of  $250  billion  for  1  day. 

At  the  end  of  that  1  day,  the  Senate 
language  will  prevail  and  that  provlslcm 
will  become  a  nullity.  In  fact,  any  action 
taken  under  it  will  have  no  effect. 

That  was  the  only  way,  in  faot,  we 
could  get  the  matter  out  ctf  the  two  bod- 
ies, because  the  Senate  had  directed  the 
President  to  do  exactly  what  the  House 
had  directed  him  to  do;  namely,  to  hold 
the  rate  of  spending  to  $250  billion,  but 
in  the  process  they  refused  to  implement 
that  directive  by  allowing  him  the  lati- 
tude required  to  carry  It  out. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  to 
the  meeting  of  the  conference  at  1  o'clcxk 
and  told  us  that  the  President,  himself, 
would  rather  not  have  any  provision  in 
the  law  relating  to  a  spending  ceiling, 
unless  he  could  have  the  latitude  that 
was  in  the  last  conference  report,  or  in 
the  House-passed  bill,  as  necessary  for 
him  to  CEury  out  the  directive  of  the 
Congress. 

However,  I  tWnk  the  President  takes 
some  degree  of  hope  and  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  told  him  not  to  let  the  spend- 
ing get  above  the  $260  billion  ceil- 
ing. I  would  imagine  that  he  would  use 
what  is  and  has  been  over  the  years  es- 
tablished by  and  asserted  by  all  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  past,  back  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  as  being  a  Constitutional 
right,  to  withhold  and  reserve  moneys, 
taking  the  position  that  the  President 
does  not  have  to  spend  every  penny  that 
the  Congress  makes  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  imagine  that 
since  the  two  bodies,  both  have  said  to 
hold  the  spending  beiow  the  $250  billion, 
that  the  President  may  use  such  an  au- 
thority as  that  to  try  to  accomplish  his 
objective.  Whether  he  can  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
main the  same  as  in  the  last  conference. 
The  Senate  did  another  unusual  thing. 
Not  only  did  it  amoid  tiie  conference  re- 
port in  the  respect  that  I  Just  mentioned 
by,  in  effect,  repealing  the  $250  million 
spending  limit,  but  they  wrote  back  into 
the  conference  report  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions  which  they  had  originally 
written  in. 

So,  there  was  a  Senate  amendment  to 
a  Hcmse  amendment  to  a  Senate  amend- 
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Bient.  The  only  way  we  can  haxuile  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  Is  for  the 
Senate  to  recede  from  its  Seoaite  amend- 
QiKit  to  the  House  am^idment  to  the 
Soiate  amenttaent.  This  is  what  they 

did. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MTT.Ta  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  SpeeJter, 
I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  saying  that  by  apprortng  this 
celling  limitation,  that  we  are  in  effect 
afflrmlng  the  constituticsnal  authority  of 
the  President  to  refuse  to  s^iend  money 
appropriated  by  Congress? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  I  am  not 
saying  that.  I  do  not  think  you  have  to 
affirm  it.  If  the  President  has  that  au- 
thority, there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
take  it  away  from  him. 

Mr.  SEIBERLENQ.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing that? 

Mr.  T^^nrja  of  Arkansas.  We  are  not 
changing  that  one  iota,  nor  could  we 
change  it. 

I  am  just  SEiying,  not  having  talked  to 
bim,  what  you  may  take  as  the  meaning 
of  the  fact  that  both  Houses,  the  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  the  House,  passed  a  provi- 
sion that  required  the  President  to  con- 
serve enough  to  keep  the  spending  within 
$250  billion. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILIJ3  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gwitleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman,  in  his  presentation 
did  I  understand  him  to  say  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  power  for  1  day,  as 
we  had  discussed,  to  veto  line  items  in 
the  appropriations? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  say  that  anything  he 
does  on  that  1  day  is  a  nullity.  He  can- 
not really  do  anything  imder  the  provi- 
sion. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  time  Mr. 
Etoughton  was  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  sought  to  In- 
clude benefits  for  the  disabled  under  so- 
cial security.  The  House  passed  it. 

We  had  a  great  fight  within  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  but  he  finally 
prevailed.  The  matter  got  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  was  adamant.  They  did  not 
want  the  disabled  imder  social  security. 
Finally  some  of  us  in  the  conference 
siwgested  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
its  position  and  agree  to  our  position 
with  an  amendment  that  repealed  it  the 
day  after  it  went  Into  effect. 

This  is  the  second  time  I  know  of  we 
have  done  something  like  this  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  moment. 

Ms.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  clarify  the  imemrdoyment  com- 
pensation provision  in  this  conference 
report? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  The  im- 
employment  compensation  provision  in 
the  conference  report  is  the  same  as  the 
motion  we  made  when  last  we  had  the 


conferaioe  r^?ort  here  on  the  floor.  It 
is  idantleal  to  a  bill  which  was  ordered 
r^wrted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee some  weeks  ago. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Inr  other  words,  if  a  State 
has  fallen  below  the  4-percent  unem- 
ployment it  will  not  be  eligible? 

Mr.  i^fn.ia  of  Arkansas.  All  we  are 
dc^ng  is  permitting  a  State  to  disregard 
the  120  percent  requirement  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  extended  benefits 
program  has  triggered  off.  It  does  not 
help  the  State  of  New  York,  because  the 
State  of  New  York  has  dropped  below  4 
percent  insured  unemployment  in  the 
last  few  days. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texss. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  was  off  the  floor  when 
this  bill  was  first  brought  up,  after 
waiting  an  hour. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  tell 
the  gentlemsn  about  it,  if  he  wanted  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  wanted  to  ask  that 
question  of  the  Speaker. 

PAJOXAMXirrART  INQtriRT 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiiy? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  "Texas  be  permitted  to  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  title  In  this  con- 
ference report  pertaining  to  the  imem- 
ployment  benefits  program  Is  not  ger- 
mane under  this  conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  point  of  wder 
would  come  up  too  late  now. 
PAXUAiaarraxT  znooixt 

Mr.  T^rrr.Tfl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Just  for  the  purpose  of  clariflcation,  maj- 
I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MHJlS  of  Arkansas.  Since  the 
House  did  ^prove  the  nongermane  pro- 
posal with  an  amendment,  that  then 
becomes,  when  the  conference  committee 
submits  a  second  conference  report,  ger- 
mane to  the  bill,  and  can  be  included  in 
the  conference  report,  can  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  MTTT.a  of  Arkansas.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MTT.Ta  of  Arkansas.  I  yltid 
further. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  This  is  the  second  or 
perhaps  the  third  time  that  in  the  clos- 
ing day  or  days  of  the  session  we  have 
come  here  with  an  extended  beneflt  pro- 
gram for  some  5  to  10  million  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MTTJ^cj  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  could  yield  4  or  5  minutes. 
How  much  time  does  the  gentleman 
have? 

Mr.  T^^TT.Ta  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  con- 
trol the  time,  if  I  may.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  gentleman.  If  we  need  more  than  a 
minute  I  will  yield  myself  another  min- 
ute. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Tlie  measure  which  the 
House  passed  Is  considerably  better  than 
that  from  the  Senate  side,  because  the 
cost  of  the  Senate  version  would  have 
been  somewhere  around  $450  million.  As 
it  is  under  the  House  version,  perhai^s  it 
will  be  only  $200  millicMi.  But  that  is 
about  $100  million  we  are  pru-haps  going 
to  be  extending  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  same  States,  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Mn.ia  of  Arkansas.  We  really  do 
not  know  but  this  is  merely  a  temporary 
provision.  It  will  have  no  effect  after 
June  30.  1973. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Still,  the  money  comes 
out  of  the  unemployment  benefits  pro- 
gram. It  is  already  $575  million  in  the 
red. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
the  Members  of  the  House  what  was  in 
the  Magnuson  bill,  that  went  to  the 
point  of  aUevlating  the  condition  in 
States  where  there  was  chronic  un«CQ- 
ployment.  "Hiat  program  is  still  in  opera- 
tion and  goes  to  the  end  of  the  yeex.  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  i^TT.ia  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  We 
agreed  to  that.  Earlier  this  year  we  ex- 
tended the  Magnuson  program  of  tem- 
porary emergency  benefits.  This  is  an 
extension  until  June  30,  1973  of  the  per- 
manent extended  benefits  program  in 
those  States  that  maintain  a  4  percent 
insured  unemployment  rate  but  fail  to 
meet  the  120  percent  requirement. 

-Hie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

Price  of  IlllnoJs) .  The  time  of  the  goi- 

tleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Ailcansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  proposal  of 
ours  that  we  offer,  that  we  agreed  to  in 
the  conference  r^iort,  is  to  disregard  the 
120-percent  factor  in  the  off  indicator 
only.  Let  me  explain  the  situation  In  de- 
tails 

The  House  conferees  did  not  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  because  it  would 
hare  been  too  extreme  a  departure  from 
the  original  concept  of  the  "on"  and  "off" 
triggers  contained  in  the  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  The 
amendment  which  the  House  has  already 
agreed  to  is  limited  to  pennltUng  the 
States  to  disregard  the  120-percent  fac- 
tor in  the  "off"  indicator  only.  This  is 
merely  a  temporary  provision  and  not  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  we 
face.  It  will,  however,  permit  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  to  be  kept  in  of>- 
eration  In  those  States  that  have  had 
continued  high  unemployment.  It  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  from 
triggering  "off"  in  a  State  merely  because 
the  insured  unemployment  rate,  however 
high  it  may  be,  has  not  continued  to  in- 
creaae.  This  is  the  problem  with  the  120- 
percent  requirement:  It  leads  to  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  triggering  "off" 
whenever  ttoe  insured  unemployment  rate 
has  remained  at  a  conlmuously  high 
level  fM  2  years  or  more. 

The  Senate  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  permitted  the  States  to 
disregard  the  120-percent  factor  in  both 
the  State  "on"  and  "off"  Indicators.  In 
addition.  It  would  have  suspended  the 
operation  of  a  requirement  in  the  law 
'that  there  be  a  18-week  waiting  period 
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after  the  temalnAtlon  of  an  ex- 
tended bfloeflt  period  before  another 
such  period  could  begin.  This  amendment 
would  have  affected  some  25  or  26  States 
as  opposed  to  the  10  States  that  are  esti- 
mated to  be  affected  by  the  conference 
agreement.  The  additional  States  af- 
fected by  the  original  Senate  amend- 
ment are  those  in  which  the  insured  \m- 
emplosrment  rate  has  either  already 
dr(H>ped  briow  4  percent  or  Is  expected  to 
drop  below  4  percent  during  the  period 
the  amendment  would  operate.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  House  conferees,  this  was 
too  great  a  departure  from  the  original 
purposes  of  the  State  trigger  mechanisms 
that  were  enacted  in  1970.  Unlike  the 
provision  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  It 
would  not  have  been  limited  to  correct- 
ing a  problem  which  has  resulted  from 
the  faulty  operation  of  the  120- percent 
requirement  but  would  have  amotinted 
to  a  change  In  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  extended  benefits  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  point  this  out.  Do 
not  overlook  this:  We  have  some  long- 
time unemployed  people  in  certain  pock- 
ets of  unemployment  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  State  of  Washington  that 
sltiiatlon  exists  in  and  aroimd  Seattle, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  to  be  commended  for  making  every 
effort  that  he  can  make  to  see  to  it  that 
his  people  su^  taken  care  of  under  Un- 
employment Mid  Welfare. 

The  SPSAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLa  of  Arfcsinsas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1 3rlekl  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKT.TC  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLJ9  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlwnan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas:  After 
looking  at  the  record,  I  note  there  are 
seven  or  eight  States  oorered  under  the 
protective  program,  and  among  those 
States  not  covered  are  three  States, 
named  as  California.  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MTTJiB  at  Arkansas.  California 
and  Nerw  York  are  not  tneluded  within 
this  amendment  that  Is  In  the  oonf erenee. 
They  would  have  been  Included  In  the 
original  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Could  they  become  eligi- 
ble within  the  next  30  days? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  there  is 
no  way  they  could  become  eligible  now 
since  they  have  already  fallen  below  4 
percent  in  their  insiuml  unemi^oyment 
rates.       

Mr.  PICKLEL  Mr.  Stpeaker,  I  would 
simply  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was 
not  on  the  floor  and  I  will  say  further 
that  this  is  the  last  time  this  kind  of  bill 
is  going  to  oome  in  and  get  by  with  unan- 
Imoiis  consent.  We  have  set  up  the 
machinery  to  try  to  take  care  of  an  ex- 
tended benefits  program:  we  have  passed 
the  MagnuBon  Act. 

Mr.  MTr.I.S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  way  to  do  It.  I  do  think 
we  will  have  to  come  back  next  year  and 
make  a  further  analysis  of  this  120  per- 
cent trlgger-cn  and  trigger-off  device, 
because  what  It  means  Is  this:  That  it 
triggers  on  if  you  have  120  percent  of 


the  unemployment  that  yoa  had  in  the 
past  2  years.  You  can  have  a  high  rate  of 
unemirioganent,  7,  8,  and  9  percent  in  a 
State  for  as  ICHig  as  3  or  4  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  you  trigger 
off.  and  you  can  go  another  1  or  2  years 
without  any  relief  from  that  heavy 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  must  find  a 
different  formula  than  that  which  we 
have  in  the  law  to  take  care  of  this  ex- 
tended becteflts  program.  I  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  must  seek  a  per- 
manent solution  rather  than  a  solution 
on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILL^  of  Arkansas.  Yea,  I  win 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
this  means  that  some  43  States,  a  figure 
In  that  neighborhood,  are  going  to  have 
to  help  finance  50  percent  of  the  ex- 
tended benefits  for  these  seven  or  eight 
States  that  may  be  drawing  continued 
benefits.  Under  the  unemployment  in- 
surance provision  in  the  Magnuson  pro- 
gram, we  have  set  up  machinery  to  try 
to  take  care  of  the  States  where  they  do 
need  to  be  given  extended  benefits.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission.  I  recommended  and 
voted  for  the  program  that  would  set  up 
extended  benefits.  I  did  not  envision,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  conference  meant 
this  type  of  thing  to  go  on,  because  we 
may  make  permanent  that  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  an  extended  basis.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  make  positive  changes 
in  the  extended  benefits  program  In  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Tlte  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity Agencies  has  also  taken  a  different 
view  about  the  120  percent  as  being  a  set 
figure,  and  I  think  everybody  in  this  body 
has,  at  least  those  I  have  talked  ta 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTI.T.S  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
vious colloquy  has  been  very  helpful,  and, 
as  pointed  out.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  States  of  New  York  and  California, 
among  others,  will  be  discriminated 
against  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I,  for  one.  Intend  to  vote  for  the  legis- 
lation, given  the  reality  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  unemployed  people  else- 
where who  will  be  penalized  if  we  do  not 
do  something  for  some  of  them.  How- 
ever, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  this: 

Am  I  not  correct  that  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  work  our  will  on  640,  that  640 
would  then  eliminate  what  those  of  ms 
In  California  and  New  York  perceive  to 
be  an  imfalr  treatment? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  Is  correct.  If  I  call  up  HJl. 
640,  I  would  on  that  occasion  move  to 
disagree  with  the  Senate  on  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  It-  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  unemployment 
of  coveawd  workers  in  California  has 
dropped  below  the  4  percent  require- 
ment of  this  program,  not  the  120  percent 
figiu-es. 


Mr.  BURTON.  Well.  I  do  not  have 
the  data  on  that.  I  think  640  does  resiUt 
in  the  legislation  that  this  does  not.  How- 
ever, I  Intend  to  support  this  legislatlaa. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Oallfomla.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MllliS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  ctf  California.  I  may 
have  missed  this  in  your  earlier  exi^azut- 
tlon,  but  does  not  the  conference  rep<xt 
cover  an  extension  of  the  natlcuml  debt 
from  $445  billion  to  $465  billloa? 

Mr.  MIIAiS  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  it  in- 
creases the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Callf<»mia.  Is  there 
some  way  to  vote  against  the  increase  of 
the  national  debt  extension  and  then 
vote  against  this  conference  report? 

"Ux.  igJiLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  I  would 
not  suggest  that  anybody  vote  against 
this  conference  report.  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  Justify  voting  against  an 
increase  In  the  national  debt  when  we 
have  imposed  this  increase  through  our 
own  actions  by  way  of  authorization  and 
appr(K>riatlon. 

The  SPE:akER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
oi  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MTTJ.S  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  an  addlticmal  question? 

Mr.  MTIJa  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  the  States  listed  in  the 
conference  report  on  this  bill  are  ex- 
tended these  benefits,  it  would  just  elimi- 
nate the  120-percent  triggering  portion 
of  the  UU;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MUIJS  of  Arkansas.  Hiat  is  right. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And  a  State  must  still 
enter  Into  the  program  and  vote  for  it, 
and  the  funds  will  be  paid  on  a  50-per- 
cent basis? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 
It  must  have  enacted  legislation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  permanent  extended  ben- 
efits program. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Win  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frooa  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas  if  there  is 
ansrthlng  in  the  debt  limit  Increase  which 
would  not  allow  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  withhold  fimds  which 
were  authorized  through  the  back  door 
in  the  water  bill  which  the  conference 
report  had  in  it  and  which  was  passed 
over  the  President's  veto.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  spendlxkg  limitation,  if  it  had  re- 
mained at  that  debt  level,  would  have 
been  such  that  the  President  would  have 
been  able  to  regard  such  expenditures 
in  about  the  same  way  as  he  did  appro- 
priated expenditures  and  cut  the  amount. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
Off  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MITiT«S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  am  not  as  expertly  Informed  as  my 
friend  from  Arizona  is  on  the  provisions 
of  the  water  bill  to  which  he  refers,  but 
if  we  are  authorizing  and  really  appro- 
priating moneys  for  a  project  and  we  are 
not  i)assing  that  money  out  under  a  form- 
ula, then  the  President  might  spend  less 
if  he  wanted  to  than  the  Ccxxgress  made 


available.  In  other  words,  he  could  re- 
serve fimds. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  most  of  the  money  in  that 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  formula. 

Mr.  MIIU3  of  Arkansas.  Iliere  is  some 
question  in  the  minds  ol  some  lawyers  as 
to  whether  the  President  can  so  reserve 
under  that  circumstance. 

Mr.  RHODES.  So  the  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
Congress  has  told  the  President  to  cut 
his  spending  to  $250  billion.  By  the  ac- 
tion on  the  debt  limit  and  also  by  the 
action  on  paadng  this  bill  over  his  veto 
we  also  tell  him  we  do  not  care  how 
much  he  spends. 

Mr.  UTT.TJ*  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  state 
It  differently,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
clear.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  said 
the  President  must  reserve  his  spend- 
ing at  not  more  than  $250  billion.  The 
Senate  ait»  saying  that  then  put  the 
President  in  such  a  straltjacket  that  he 
could  not  exercise  the  directive  that  the 
Congress  or  the  Senate  gave  him.  He 
needed  the  flexibllfty  we  provided  for 
him  in  the  House  bill  Instead  of  what 
both  branches  told  him  to  do.  It  is  a 
lltUe  incongruous  that  one  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  will  tell  the  President  that 
he  has  to  do  something  and  then  make 
it  utterly  Impossible  for  him  to  carry 
that  branch's  directive  out. 

Mr.  RHODES.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  have  done  today.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  and  the  Presidmt  will 
be  able  to  hold  spending  at  $250  billion. 
I  am  afraid  the  back  door  spending  on 
the  water  bill — and  certainly  I  favor 
the  rationale  of  that  bill — ^wlll  make  It 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  do  as  we 
direct  him. 

Mr.  MTTiTfl  of  Arkansas.  I  hope  that 
is  not  the  case. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
what  the  chairman  said.  This  bill  should 
be  supported  by  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  his  state- 
ment the  chairman  did  say  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress,  because 

Congress 

Mr.  MTTiTfl  of  Arkansas.  You  can  draw 
the  President  into  it  if  you  want  to,  be- 
cause there  is  only  one  bill  we  passed 
over  his  veto — or  two  now.  The  water 
bill  plus  the  railroad  retirement  bllL  So 
I  guess  the  President  down  at  the  other 
end  is  spending  the  money  If  we  make  it 
available  to  him.  All  I  am  saying  \b  I 
do  not  know  how  anyone  can  make  him 
available. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  when  a  contract  is 
signed  it  is  signed  by  a  representative 
of  the  President  and  when  people  are 
hired  they  are  hired  by  him,  so  he  must 
agree  with  it. 

Mr.  MTTiTfl  of  Arkansas.  That  is  true. 
However,  on  occasion,  the  Congress  may 
be  just  too  liberal  In  aK>lylng  other  peo- 
ple's money. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  ArkaoflaA  has 
again  expired. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  BpttikBT. 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  LONO  of  MaryUad.  Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bmxs  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  whether  those  of  us  who  have 
consistently  through  the  years  voted  to 
keep  spending  far  below  what  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  have  been  are  not  war- 
ranted In  voting  against  this  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling,  especially  since  the 
President  has  pushed  the  revmue-shar- 
Ing  program. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  BpeakBT,  would  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ^*TT.TJ*  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  SpecJcer, 
I  grant  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Marjiand,  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
educated  men  in  this  body,  and  that  he 
has  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  end  I  have  always 
bowed  to  the  gentleman's  knowledge  in 
this  field,  tmt  any  economist  who  would 
argue  to  me  that  there  is  Juatlflcation  for 
voting  against  a  debt  ceiling  after  the 
debts  have  always  been  made,  I  cannot 
imderstand.  I  feel  sure  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to  put  himself  in  that 
class,  and  be  all  by  himself  as  an  econo- 
mist in  advocating  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  we 
generally  agree  that  all  these  things  are 
a  matter  of  individual  conscience,  but 
what  I  view  with  tdarm  is  that  all 
through  the  year  the  President's  follow- 
ers over  on  the  R^xibUcan  side  have 
been  following  the  President  down  the 
aisle,  voting  for  his  spending  requests, 
and  if  anyone  has  they  are  the  ones  who 
have  gotten  us  into  this  jam,  and  now  we 
have  to  ball  thmn  out. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfi  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  wait  (me  moment,  let  me  point 
out  that  we  have  been  in  seaskm  for  al- 
most 2  years,  and  let  us  not  adjourn  this 
Congress  sine  die  on  a  pco-tisan  note. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yl^d  7 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  wiU  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  getting 
sick  Kit  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
bragging  about  his  conservative  voting 
record.  That  statement  makes  htm  the 
prime  paragon  of  pc^tical  demagoguery. 

According  to  impartial  rating  servicee, 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
and  the  National  Associated  Business- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
voted  for  spending  in  approximately  70 
percent  of  his  chances.  His  economy  rat- 
ing of  about  30  percent  is  hardly  worth 
bragging  cUwut. 

Incidentally  his  main  economy  action 
seems  to  come  at  the  expense  of  our  na- 
tional security.  His  "stand  up  tor  Amer- 
ica" rating  is  a  very  modest  22  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 


ECONOMY  VOTES  IN  THE  92D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscors  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  the  following: 
BcoKOKT  Vonu  nf  rta  03d  Oomosbm  (1S71- 

72)    BT  RBPaWBXTATIVS  CLAUVCB  D.  hOM; 

DKICOOUT,   SBCOIfD   DimucT,  Maxtuuib 

1.  In  toxir  InstenoM.  I  voted  kgalnat  funds 
for  the  88T  program,  toUlUng  MW.e  mlUlon. 
(March,  May,  and  July  of  1971) 

a.  VotAd  against  providing  $3  million  for 
counMlUng  s«moM  for  the  FWteral  Houitng 
AdmlnlBtratlon.  (June.  1971) 

3.  Vot«d  to  limit  crop  vubaldlM  to  tXjOOO 
to  any  person,  minng  1971,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment paid  almost  14.000  farmerr  over  $tO.- 
000  eacn  In  crop  subckllee.  A  C&Ufomla  com- 
pany received  $896,801.  a  Texas  farmer  re- 
ceived 9117,013,  and  a  Oalltomla  farmer 
received  9139.288  In  crop  subsldlas  for  1971 
alone.  (June.  1971) 

4.  Voted  against  the  eo-oalled  Welfare  Re- 
form BUI.  or  guaranteed  annual  income, 
which  would  have  cost  about  913  billion  in 
the  first  year  of  operation,  because  it  did  not 
provide  Incentives  for  people  to  work.  (June, 
1971) 

6.  Voted  against  a  93S0  million  give-away 
to  Locicbeed  Corporation.  (July.  1971) 

5.  Voted  against  the  Agrlculture-Knviron- 
mental  Protection  Oonferenoe  Report  impro- 
priation of  913.8  bUllon.  (July.  1971) 

7.  Voted  against  prorldtng  9S0  mUllon  for 
the  UJB.  contribution  to  the  UJT.  Develop- 
ment Program.  l>ecause  of  mismanagement 
of  the  UNCP.  mm  1966-1989,  (100  mlUlon 
was  granted  to  countrlae  wtUoh  did  not  need 
aid.  I  December,  1971) 

8.  Voted  against  a  S7a.S  million  appropria- 
tion for  the  D.C.  subway  on  the  ground  that 
the  nation's  highest- income  city  should  fi- 
nance its  own  rapid  transit.  (December,  1971) 

9.  Voted  against  increasing  the  pubUc  debt 
limit  to  9400  bimon.  (March.  1973) 

10.  Voted  against  the  NASA  authorization 
for  over  93.4  bUllon.  a  949.9  mllUon  increase 
over  the  Administration's  request.  (AsrU. 
1978) 

U.  Voted  agalzut  providing  9S  million  In 
public  assistance  to  mass  transit  bus  com- 
panies In  D.O.  (May,  1973) 

13.  Voted  against  a  9884  mlUlon  tncreaee  In 
funds  for  education  because  the  figure  in 
the  bill  was  adequate  in  view  of  our  huge 
national  debt.  (June,  1973) 

13.  Voted  against  the  Revenue  Rb«rtng  BUI. 
which  would  cost  930  billion,  because,  among 
other  thlnga,  we  have  no  revenue  to  share. 
(June,  1973) 

14.  Voted  to  reduce  the  funds  for  the  Ot- 
fioe  of  Teleoammunlcatkns  Policy  in  the 
White  House  from  91.030,000  to  9300X)00. 
(June,  1973) 

15.  Voted  against  the  91.3  blUlon  Federal 
guarantee  of  obligations  issued  by  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  for  the  D.C. 
subway.  (June.  1972) 

16.  Co-sponsored  an  amendment  to  limit 
the  number  of  ungraded  employees  to  96  and 
the  amount  of  money  for  salaries  to  928.7 
mllUnn  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. (June.  1973) 

17.  Voted  against  providing  a  four-month 
extension  of  the  temporary  level  of  9460  bU- 
llon of  the  public  debt  limit.  (June.  1973) 

18.  Voted  again  to  limit  Federal  crop  sub- 
sidles  to  930,000  for  any  person.  This  would 
save  about  910  million  pw  year.  (June.  1973) 

19.  Voted  against  providing  reimburse- 
ment for  loaaee  suffered  by  industry  because 
of  the  ban  on  cyclamatee.  Conservative  eeu- 
matee  placed  the  coet  of  this  legislation  at 
weU  over  9120  million.  (July.  1972) 

20.  Voted  against  Increasing  the  annuities 
for  Supreme  Court  Justices'  widows,  which 
could  coet  as  much  as  961,800  annually. 
(August,  1972) 

31.  VotMl  to  eliminate  aid  to  BraaU  be- 
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c*UM  th*t  n*tlon  bM  wkst«<l  our  aid  or  di- 
verted It  to  the  wrong  purposM.  The  aid  la 
over  946  znUUon.  ( Auguat.  1072) 

33.  Voted  to  sustain  the  Preeldent's  veto  of 
ihe  $30  5  billion  Labor-HBW  Appropriation 
BUI  be<»v»e  It  contained  more  money  than 
we  could  afford  at  the  present  time.  (August. 
1972) 

2S.  Voted  against  the  Public  Worics-Bco- 
nomlc  DeTelopment  Bill,  which  authorised 
»3.1  bllUon.  (August.  1973) 

34.  Voted  against  extending  the  programs 
under  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  blU  authorized  $4  7  bUlloo  over  the 
next  two  years.  (September.  1973) 

35.  Voted  against  allowing  the  military  to 
hire  civilians  to  do  KP  work,  because  the 
wort  should  continue  to  be  done  by  enlisted 
personnel  rather  than  asking  the  taacpay*" 
to  pay  an  additional  t260-600  mUllon  an- 
nually ( and  more  later  on )  tm  the  hiring  of 
civilians.  ^  September,  1973) 

38.  Offered  six  amendments  to  the  1973 
Porelgn  Assistance  Appropriation  Bill  to  re- 
duce funds  by  approximately  $1  bllUon.  to 
the  1972  appropriation  levels,  because  of  our 
huge  natiooal  deficit. 

37.  Voted  against  authorizing  $14  million 
in  ■■»tart-up"  monies  for  the  Kisenhower 
Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center  because 
the  nation's  taxpayers  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  dvlc  center  for  Washlngtonlans.  (Oc- 
tober. 1973) 

28.  Voted  against  Increasing  the  temporary 
public  debt  limit  from  H60  billion  to  WAS 
biUloQ.  (Oetotoer.  1973) 

29.  Voted  against  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  take  over  the  bus  ccmapanles  In  the 
DC.  metropolitan  area.  H  o'  ^*  fuiids  for 
the  take-over  would  be  Federal  grants.  (Oc- 
tober. 1973) 

30.  Voted  against  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  Pesticide  Control  Act  because  it  con- 
tained a  provision  to  indemnify  pesticide 
producers.  This  could  cost  the  taxpayers 
$100  miUlon  to  WOO  million.  (October,  1072) 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  16810, 
PUBLIC  DEBT  UMTTATION 

Mr.  BYRNES  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  will  speak  only  about  the  conference 
report,  dJoA.  about  the  situatlan  in  which 
we  And  ourselveB. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  spending 
ceiling  issue.  That  was  before  us  when 
this  bill  first  came  before  the  House.  It 
was  before  us  again  last  evmlng.  I  do 
not  think  anything  need  be  added  at  this 
point  except  to  say  that  it  has  become 
amply  clear  that  the  other  body  Is 
adamant.  In  the  face  of  that  adamancy. 
we  have  no  alternative.  As  your  conferees 
we  have  done  the  only  thing  we  could  do, 
we  have  come  back  here  with  something 
on  which  we  could  get  agreement  from 
the  Senate. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  from  the  his- 
tory of  spending  ceilings  that  when 
F»realdent8  do  not  want  a  celling,  then 
the  Congress  is  apparently  quite  wUllng 
to  impose  one.  Tliis  was  the  case  with 
President  Johnson. 

But  now  we  have  a  situation  where  a 
President  has  come  to  us  and  asked  for  a 
limitation  on  spending?  He  has  said  to  us. 
in  effect:  "We  all  recognize  we  are  spend- 
ing too  much,  so  put  some  obligation  on 
me  to  reduce  this  spending  and  give  me 
authority  to  carry  out  this  obligation  ef- 
fectively." 

Our  reaction  has  been,  in  effect,  to  say : 
"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Presldeit — under  no  cir- 


cumstances. We  are  fearful  you  might 
carry  out  our  directives."  We  are  glad  to 
give  him  the  obligation,  but  not  the  au- 
thority to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  MTT.TJt  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  Just  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  if  the 
President  asks  for  a  spending  celling  and 
the  Congress  gives  it  to  him.  then  that 
is  an  abdication  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility, but  that  if  the  Congress  forces 
it  on  him  against  his  will,  that  is  not 
an  abdication  of  congressiCKial  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlscoosln,  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  try  to  find  ratk>nale  for 
some  of  our  Inconsistencies — aoA  that 
probably  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am  disappointed  and 
I  know  there  are  many  people  like  me 
who  are  disappointed  that  this  spending 
celling  has  not  been  accomplished.  There 
l£  a  natural  tendency,  when  you  are 
disappointed,  to  vote  against  a  confer- 
ence report  of  this  sort.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  would  explain  what  situation 
we  would  be  in  if  this  conference  report 
is  not  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  expect 
to  come  to  that  later  in  my  remarks.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing  it  up. 
Mr.  CONABLE.   Particularly  in  view 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  that  we 
find  ourselves  la. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 
Before  commenting  on  that,  let  me 
make  one  other  very  brief  comment  v/ith 
respect  to  today's  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Congress 
comes  to  a  close  on  a  rather  sad  note, 
particularly  with  respect  to  our  fiscal 
problems. 

In  the  first  place,  it  overrides  a  presi- 
dential veto  on  a  bUl  that  would  author- 
ize $24  blUion  of  expenditure  in  the  next 
3  years. 

Then,  it  turns  around  and  tells  the 
President  that  it  cannot  give  him  the 
tools  he  needs  to  put  some  restraint  on 
spending. 

We  Eire  all  protesting,  and  we  will  go 
back  home  and  protest,  about  taxes.  In- 
flation and  the  debt.  Yet  today,  when  we 
can  take  action — in  not  being  unreason- 
able In  our  demands  for  the  spending  of 
money  In  an  area  where  the  President 
has  sent  back  a  veto,  and  in  giving  the 
President  some  authority  and  directive  to 
save  money — we  threaten  to  eUmndon  fis- 
cal responsibility  in  both  instances. 

Now  let  me  point  out  exactly  what  this 
vote  means.  Let  no  one  make  any  mistake 
abwit  it.  If  you  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence  rep<Mi;^ — if  you  are  in  the  majority  in 
that  position — ^you  are  voting  to  come 
back  in  special  session  by  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, because  you  are  leaving  the  Pres- 
ident no  alternative  but  to  caUlis  beck. 
As  of  today  the  Treasury  has  the  au- 
thority to  borrow  up  to  a  celling  of  $450 
billion.  On  November  1  its  authority  to 
borrow  will  be  only  $400  billion.  So  in  vot- 


ing against  this  proposal,  you  will  be 
cutting  back  by  $50  billion  borrowing  au- 
thority that  has  In  large  part  already 
been  used,  and  the  Oovemment  would  be 
unable  to  pay  its  bills.  No  administration 
could  live  with  that  situation. 

So  if  you  vote  against  giving  the  Pres- 
ident this  ceiling  of  $465  billion,  you  are 
telling  the  President  you  want  him  to  call 
you  back  here  in  special  session. 

I  want  the  Presidoit  to  go  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  say  that  this  Congress, 
if  it  rejects  this  conference  report,  is  act- 
ing just  as  irresponsibly  as  it  did  with 
respect  to  the  water  bill,  and  Just  as  irre- 
sponsitoly  as  it  did  in  not  giving  him  the 
authority  to  cut  spending.  They  are  so 
irresponsible — they  take  away  the  dollars 
I  now  have  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  no  matter 
what  its  views  are  Individually,  has  no 
practical  alternative  but  to  provide  for 
a  debt  ceiling  of  $485  billion  imtll  June 
30, 1973.  Yet  in  so  doing,  we  all  know  that 
this  is  going  to  be  an  Inadequate  celling, 
because  we  cva  only  remain  within  it  if 
we  hold  spending  to  $250  billion.  And  we 
have  already  said  we  are  not  concerned 
about  that,  we  have  already  abdicated 
our  responsibility  in  that  area. 

There  is  every  Indication,  therefore, 
that  this  proposal  ceiling  will  be  ex- 
ceeded before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
and  if  it  Is,  we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
in  and  vote  next  time  on  even  more  than 
$465  billion. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wteooosin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  am 
also  for  the  working  people  of  New  York 
and  Callfomla,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
know  how  many  other  States  are  Involved 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  in  doing  some- 
thing about  the  4-percent  cutoff  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  MTT.T^  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
woman would  like  to  have  the  States  that 
would  have  been  Included  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  which  are  not  Included 
In  the  Hotise  amendment? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas, 
Callfomia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  unemployment  provisions  on  this 
bill  as  It  comes  to  us  from  conference 
help  only  a  handful  of  States,  arbitrarily 
leaving  a  large  number  of  others  out  in 
the  cold.  If  we  agree — as  we  should  and 
as  our  conferees  obviously  did  by  includ- 
ing this  provision — that  requiring  a  State 
to  have  unemployment  20-percent  higher 
t^ian  in  the  2  previous  years  in  addition 
to  having  a  4-percent  level  of  employ- 
ment Is  artificial  and  unfair,  then  why 
provide  relief  only  to  those  States  which 
have  not  yet  fallen  victim  to  this  Irra- 
tional standard? 

To  my  mind,  it  makes  no  sense  to  keep 
a  State  and  its  imemployed  workers  from 
participating  In  this  imenyjloyment  pro- 
grsun  just  because  their  silready  high 
unemployment  rate  has  not  become  20- 


percent  higher  over  a  1-  or  2-year  period. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  high  imemployment 
rate  should  be  sufficient  to  render  a  State 
eligible  for  this  kind  of  assistance.  The 
provision  offered  by  the  Senate,  which 
was  similar  to  legl^tlon  introduced  by 
me  many  months  ago,  would  have  per- 
mitted any  State  to  waive  the  20-percent 
increase  requirement  with  respect  not 
only  to  its  going  off  the  program,  but 
also  with  respect  to  going  on  or  going 
back  on  it. 

The  unemployment  provision  Included 
In  this  conference  report  will  benefit 
a  few  workers,  but  it  will  leave  many, 
many  more  out  in  the  cold.  These  are  the 
people  who  build  our  great  Nation  and 
keep  It  going  through  thick  and  thin. 
They  deserve  better  than  this  measure 
gives  them. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  with 
my  remarks  two  tables  which  show  the 
States  affected  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  those  affected  by  the  language 
in  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
luuisas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow 

TABU  l.-STATES  AFFECTED  BY  THE  PROVISION  IN  THE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


Stita 


EstJiMttd 

maximum 

numtwr  of 

beiMficiariM 


Estlmattd 

maximum  total 

additional  costs 

(thouunds) 


1.100-1.500  $600-S800 

7,000-8,000  3,000-3,500 

Mauadiu<«tts 49,300  30,000 

Wdtinn 71,400-97,300  40,700-55,400 

Ntva£ 6,700  3,600 

NawJanay 80,000-120,000  48,000-72,000 

PuartoRico 33.000-42,000  9,000-11,000 

Rhoda  Island 8,000-9,000  5,000 

Vamioirt 3,600  2,000-3,000 

Washington 42,000  17,000 

ToUI(apprDximata)...300. 000-380, 000  160,000-202,000 

Fadaral  ahart 80,000-101,000 


TABU  2.-STATES  AFFECTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AMENDMENT 


Number  of 
banaficiarMS 


Coats  (Fedaral 

and  Stata  share) 
(in  thousands) 


Alaska 1,100-1,500  J60O-M00 

Arlcanaaa „ 2,750  1,000 

California 140,000-150,000  80,000-90,000 

Hawaii 1,500-2,500  1.000-1,500 

Wa»o 1,500  350-400 

Kantncky 5,000  2,000 

louisiana 6,000-6.500  2,400-2,700 

Malna 7,000-8,000  3,000-3.500 

Massachusatb 49,300  30,000 

WicWjan 71-400-97,300  40,700-55,400 

"ianasou 11,000-13,000  4,900-5.500 

Mantana 1,700  435 

Navada 6,700  3,600 

KawJarsey 80,000-120,000  48,000-72,000 

Haw  Mexico 400-600  ZOO-300 

Naw  York 170, 000-200, 000  80,  000-120, 000 

North  Dakota.. 1,200  860 

Ohio 12,000-20,000  8,000-10.000 

Oram 11,000-14.000  4,000-5,000 

Pennsylvania 22,000-37,600  11.000-18,800 

^wrtoRieo 33,000-42,000  9.000-11,000 

H*«'«l*lai>d 8,000-9,000  5,000 

Utah 1,900  850 

Vwwont 3,600  2,000-3.000 

Washington 42,000  17,000 

West  Virginia 1,500  450 

Total  (approxjmata)...690. 000-840. 000  350, 000-460. 000 

Federal  share  (millions) 175-230 


cxvm- 
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Mr.  BRADEMA8.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLfi  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding. 

There  has  been,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
discussion  about  fiscal  responsibility  here 
this  siftemoon.  I  propose  to  support  the 
resolution  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
because  I  believe  that  would  be  the  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do.  However,  in  con- 
nection with  responsibility,  I  would  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  other  body — ^whlch 
I  have  just  observed  on  the  ticker — in 
which  he  points  out  that  in  the  4  years 
of  the  present  administration  Congress 
has  cut  the  President's  budget  requests 
by  $20.2  billion  and  that  Is,  I  think,  an  act 
of  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  As  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  the  other  body  observed,  during 
the  4  years  of  the  present  euimlnlstratlon 
the  budget  deficits  have  increased  $104.3 
billion;  during  that  period  of  time,  as 
I  was  observing,  Congress  cut  over  $20 
billlan  below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. So  this  Congress  has  been  a  re- 
sponsible Congress  in  terms  of  Its 
response  to  the  administration's  budget 
proposals,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  again 
be  responsible  in  voting  to  support  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  MJLLB  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  <X>RMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  E^waker,  I  suggest  to  the  Manbers 
that  we  are  right  bcw^k  where  we  started, 
back  vrtiere  we  were  when  the  President 
brought  his  request  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Members  of  that  com- 
mittee asked.  "Where  is  it  you  want  to 
cut  that  you  cannot  cut  without  this 
specific  expenditure  ceiling."  He  would 
not  tell  us.  Because  he  would  not  tell  us, 
the  Congress  would  not  give  him  the  au- 
thority, and  that  decision  was  right. 

We  have  been  told  so  much  about  the 
necessity  for  an  expenditure  ceiling  and, 
almost  simultaneous  by  the  same 
speakers,  that  the  President  already  has 
all  the  authority  he  needs  to  hold  ex- 
penditures to  the  $250  billion.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  there  is  a  good  bit  of  mis- 
leading information  in  both  statements. 

noe  President's  proposal  which  was 
brought  to  the  floor  as  the  original  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bill  was  much 
more  than  a  mere  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  to  hold  down  spending.  It  was 
a  repeal  of  every  expenditure  decision 
nmde  by  this  92d  Congress.  It  would 
have  Impowered  the  President  to  do  a 
great  nimiber  of  things  which  he  cannot 
do  now  that  the  Congress,  for  sound 
reasons,  has  rejected  the  proposal. 

The  expenditure  ceiling  as  passed  by 
the  House  would  have  delegated  to  the 
President  unrestrained  power  to  cut  so- 
cial security  payments,  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  welfare  payment  due  to  the  States, 


haaltb  and  education  funds  directed  on 
a  formula  basis,  and  revenue  sharing. 

Some  of  us  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  urged  the  administration  to 
tell  us  their  Intentions.  The  response  was 
total  silence  except  for  the  commitment 
that  revenue  sharing  would  not  be  cut. 

The  arrogance  of  the  President's  re- 
quest, coupled  with  the  refusal  to  say 
how  the  power  was  to  be  used  is  worthy 
of  note. 

By  passage  of  the  debt  celling  increase 
now  pending,  we  say  to  the  President 
that  if  his  revenue  estimates  are  accurate 
and  if  he  spends  no  more  than  $250  bil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year,  we  authorize  him 
to  borrow  sufiQclent  funds  to  carry  the 
Federal  Oovemment  through  the  fiscal 
year.  If  revenues  go  above  the  estimates, 
he  will  have  more  money  to  spend  or  may 
borrow  less  than  he  indicates  Is  his  inten- 
tion. If  revenues  are  less  than  are  esti- 
mated, he  must  reduce  expenditures  be- 
low the  $250  blUion  or  seek  additional 
borrowing  authority. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
President  has  discretion  in  some  signifi- 
cant areas  of  expenditures — to  either 
sp€»ed  up  or  slow  down  the  outflow  of 
Federal  dollars.  Because  of  the  way  in 
which  we  appropriate  funds  there  is 
roughly  the  same  amount  of  money  from 
prior  years  appropriations — pipeline 
money — as  was  requested  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Much  of  these  funds  are  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  If  the  President  de- 
<^ldes  to  consider  the  will  of  the  Amencan 
people-  as  expressed  by  this  Congress, 
he  will  as  the  first  order  of  business  slow 
down  defense  expenditures,  for  it  is  in 
this  field  that  the  CX>ngress  made  the 
greatest  cuts  in  the  President's  request 
for  funds.  But,  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  he 
may  ignore  that  congressional  action  by 
speeding  up  defense  pipeline  expendi- 
tures, even  though  he  got  $4  billion  less 
for  defense  than  his  request  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

F\irther.  if  the  President  decides  to 
take  into  account  the  v^lll  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  through  their  Representa- 
tives, he  will  refrain  from  slowing 
down  expenditures  for  such  things  as 
water  pollution  control.  The  veto  override 
should  have  been  clear.  Yet,  because  of 
the  nature  of  that  expenditure,  the  Presi- 
dent may  constitutionally  drag  his  feet 
and  delay  critically  needed  expenditures 
in  this  field. 

Because  of  the  wisdom  finally  display- 
ed by  the  Congress  in  refusing  to  grant 
unrestrained  discretion,  the  President 
may  not  now  stay  within  the  $250  bUlion 
expenditure  celling  by  cutting  social 
security  payments  or  railroad  retirement 
payments  or,  as  I  have  always  suspected 
he  intended  doing,  robbing  the  8ch(x>l 
children  of  America  of  bcuily  needed  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  education.  He 
clearly  may — and  in  my  own  view 
should — stay  within  that  ceiling  by  cut- 
ting defense  expenditures  and  delaying 
low-priority  public  works. 

Since  there  has  been  so  much  talJc 
about  fiscal  responsibility,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  President  has  submitted 
deficit  budgets  beyond  anything  ever 
comprehended  by  any  otiier  President. 
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"nie  prlndpal  reason  for  these  deficits  la 
the  President's  espousal  of  new — and  in 
his  own  view — popular  expenditure  pro- 
grams, such  as  revenue  sharing  smd  un- 
precedented defense  budgets,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  successfully  urges  the 
Congress  to  cut  taxes — this  in  the  face 
of  record  unemployment  and  inflation.  A 
simple  but  typical  example  was  the  Presi- 
dent's successful  effort  to  eliminate  the 
automobile  excise  tax — a  Federal  revenue 
loss  of  $3  billion  annually.  The  argu- 
ment was  that  at  least  100,000  new  jobs 
would  be  created;  not  a  big  dent  in  an 
unemployment  figure  of  5  million,  but 
hopefully  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
The  actual  result,  as  best  as  we  can  as- 
certain, has  been  10,000  new  jobs — for 
$3  billion  of  lost  revenue. 

One  of  the  last  witnesses  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  again 
an  administration  spoi^esman  urging — 
would  you  believe — another  billion  dol- 
lar tax  cut — this  time  for  aid  to  nonpub- 
lic schools. 

The  Treasury  Department  submitted 
evidence  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  12  percent  of  the  50  largest 
corporations  in  America  pay  a  lower  ef- 
fective Federal  income  tax  rate  than  does 
the  American  wage  earner  pay  in  social 
security  taxes  alone. 

How  can  we  be  satisfied  with  giant  defi- 
cits. 5  million  unemployed,  a  grossly  In- 
equitable and  Insufficient  tax  system? 
This  is  the  administration's  view  of  fiscal 
responsfblllty.  It  is  not  my  own. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  debate  on  the  spending  ceil- 
ing has  centered  primarily  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an  abdication  of  cofngressional 
authority  and  responsibility. 

Authorizing  the  President  to  cut  funds 
is  an  abdication  of  congressional  power; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Constitution 
mandates  this  body  to  raise  revenues  and 
allocate  them.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
power  that  is  utilized  inadeqixately.  The 
Congress  Is  a  sleeping  giant,  and  if  the 
President  is  the  only  one  who  is  awake 
to  the  situation,  then  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  what  is  necessary  to  control 
spending,  because  the  public  will  not 
stand  for  more  taxes  and  more  Inflation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  losing  its 
credibility  with  the  people.  The  public  is 
demanding  tax  reform  and  an  end  to 
Oovemment  waste.  We  are  not  answering 
them.  I  eun  a  strong  supporter  of  neces- 
sary social  programs — education,  envi- 
ronment, social  security.  I  am  also  com- 
mitted to  getting  value  for  the  taxpayers' 
doUar. 

I  would  never  vote  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent this  kind  of  power  for  an  unlimited 
period  of  time;  the  legislation  provides 
for  only  an  8-month  period,  however. 
What  I  hope  this  crisis  has  shown  us  is 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
reform. 

Congressional  reform  Is  sdways  a  topic 
of  interest,  and  whei  we  speak  of  re- 
form, we  most  often  think  of  the  seniority 
sjrstem.  But  our  most  pressing  need  at 
this  point  In  time  is  reform  of  our  budg- 
etary process. 

The  process  of  enacting  a  Federal 
budget  Into  law  Is  an  exhausting  one,  and 
our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 


pnroprlations  spend  long  weeks  and 
moDths  attempting  to  rationally  order 
our  national  priorities.  But  the  frag- 
mented system  under  which  they  must 
work  prevents  such  a  raticmal  onderlng. 
The  Congress  considers  13  separate  ap- 
propriations measures,  exclusive  of  sup- 
plemental and  continuing  appropria- 
tions. This  does  not  provide  adequately, 
however,  for  a  careful  weighing  of  alter- 
native programs  and  priorities.  This  is 
what  the  Congress  needs. 

In  addltl<xi.  the  fiscal  year  has  become 
the  laughing  stock  of  CaplUA  HUl.  Not 
only  are  appropriations  enacted  into  law 
after  July  1,  but  often  programs  for  de- 
fense and  foreign  aid  are  not  even  au- 
thorized by  that  date. 

The  budgetary  process  has  two  facets — 
spending  and  receiving.  If  we  consider 
spending  alone,  we  Ignore  the  fact  that 
our  allocations  must  be  made  in  light 
of  our  available  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
demanded  that  the  elderly  of  this  Nation 
skrlmp  and  save  and  watch  their  pennies 
In  order  to  sustain  the  most  basic  exist- 
ence. We  have  asked  that  the  cities  and 
States  operate  on  shoestring  budgets; 
that  they  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  electorate 
in  order  to  keep  their  schools  open  and 
their  policemen  paid. 

In  view  of  our  attitudes  on  fiscal  re- 
straint which  we  pretujh  to  our  neigh- 
bors, I  beUeve  that  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  "do  as  we  say"  and  practice  that 
same  restraint  and  oversight  with  the 
Federal  tax  dollars  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

To  do  less  is  to  dmy  our  responsibility 
to  our  constituencies  and  our  country. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want 
to  commend  the  Senate  for  modifying 
the  actions  of  the  House  in  endorsing 
the  President's  unprecedented  demand 
to  usurp  the  power  of  the  Congress  in 
designating  funds  to  be  distributed  of 
various  prograjns  which  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  over  the  years. 

During  my  visits  back  in  Indiana  over 
the  past  several  weekends  protests  have 
reached  me  from  industry  and  workers 
against  the  Congress  retreating  from  its 
constitutional  rights  in  controlling  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Today,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
setting  out  their  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  on  controlling  spending 
limitations  smd  also  designating  various 
programs  which  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  decision  of  one  person  as  to  the 
function  of  various  programs  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cyril  P. 
Brickfield,  legislative  counsel,  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association: 

Washinoton,  D.C. 

Octol>erlt.l972. 

Deax  Congrxssman:  Th«  National  Retired 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  American 
Association  or  Retired  PeraonB,  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  4.6  million-older  per- 
sons, wish  to  express  our  views  with  respect 
to  H.R.  18810.  the  public  debt  llmitaUon 
legislation. 

Our  Associations  appreciate  the  current 
need  fo>r  better  coordination  of  the  spending 


and  taxing  aspects  of  fiscal  policy  to  avoid 
recurring  deficits.  We  racognlM  the  lack  of 
just  such  coordination  may  present  the  CSrd 
Congress  with  the  unacceptable  altematlves 
of  Increasing  Federal  revenue  through 
further  taxation  or  of  acquiescing  in  further 
deficits  and  Inflation.  However,  we  feel  that 
the  spending  limitation  provisions  of  the 
debt  limit  bill,  while  representing  a  simple 
means  of  avoiding  a  difficult  decision  In  the 
future,  are  an  unsatisfying  remedy,  the 
future  ramifications  of  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  delicate  system  of  checks  and 
balances  on  which  our  Government  Is  based. 
We  fear  that  enactment  of  the  principle  con- 
tained In  this  legislation,  despite  any  restric- 
tions placed  thereon  by  the  Senate,  may 
amount  to  an  unconstitutional  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  Executive  Department 
and  a  dUutlon  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress. 

The  exercise  of  uncontrolled  discretion  by 
a  chief  executive  over  spending,  for  even  a 
limited  number  of  congressional! y  approved 
programs,  may  frustrate  not  only  the  will  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  programs,  but 
our  own  efforts  as  well.  The  fiscal  viability  of 
the  health,  education,  Administration  on 
Aging  and  other  programs  for  which  we  have 
worked  so  diligently  during  the  past  year 
could  be  jeopardized. 

Our  Associations,  therefore,  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  reject  the  Conference 
Committee's  version  of  HJl.  1S810.  If  any 
spending  limitation  is  to  be  enacted  into 
law,  our  Associations  would  hope  that  the 
executive's  power  to  control  spvending  would 
be  circumscribed  so  as  to  exempt  from  such 
power  Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits, 
welfare  payments,  military  retirement,  civil 
service  and  raUroad  retirement  benefits. 
Judicial  salsu-ies,  interest  on  the  nations! 
debt  and  social  service  outlays  and  so  as 
to  limit,  to  a  maximum  of  ten  per  cent,  the 
amount  by  which  the  budget  for  any  one 
prog^ram  in  any  one  department  may  be 
reduced.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we 
would  further  urge  the  members  of  the 
House  to  Instruct  their  conferees  on  HJi. 
16810  to  agree  to  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  a  spending  limitation. 
Sincerely, 

CTRn-  P.  BaiciunsLD, 

Legislative  Counael. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  no 
time  for  fault-finding  or  finger-pointing 
The  President  has  asked  for  this  public 
debt  Increase,  and  I  shall  support  his 
request.  This  is  the  same  old  story  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  worn  out  record.  We  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  virtually  every 
year,  although  we  do  so  with  misgivings. 
The  solution  is  the  balanced  budget.  If 
the  money  is  not  there,  do  not  spend  It. 
Infiatlon  is  the  greatest  danger  to  na- 
tional security.  It  strikes  at  the  house- 
wife and  at  the  elderly.  Regardless  of 
who  is  President,  Inflation  must  be 
brought  under  control.  I  join  with  our 
great  chairman,  Mr.  Mills  of  Arksmsas 
in  supporting  the  President's  request  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  celling. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  grant  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure controls  to  the  Executive. 

The  President  has  all  the  power  he 
needs  to  control  and  limit  Federal  ex- 
penditures. He  has  already  demonstrated 
his  power  in  "freezing"  bUlions  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  programs.  He  has  already 
demonstrated  his  capacity  to  "redtape" 
to  extinction  any  program  which  he  dis- 
likes. 

If  there  \s  one  dollar  of  waste  or  error 
in  Federal  contracts — and  there  are  bll- 
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lions — the  President's  man  signs  the 
contract.  If  there  are  drones  on  the  pub- 
lie  payroll — and  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands — the  President's  men  hired 
them  and  can  fire  them.  If  there  are  dis- 
gusting subsidies  paid  to  the  undeserv- 
ing, the  President's  men  order  It  dcme. 

Early  next  year,  Congress  can  develop 
appropriate  measures  to  control  infla- 
tion and  hold  down  expenditures  of  the 
Gtovemment  and  the  Federal  deficit. 
Congress  must  put  an  end  to  "Inflation** 
by  Executive  decree — through  which  un- 
touchable forces  in  American  can  ralso 
prices  at  will. 

osmaAi.  uuvi 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEIIJl..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  go- 
ing to  make  that  announcement,  that 
the  conferees  have  met  and  they  are 
working  on  the  conference  report  and 
that  will  be  before  the  Houm  soon;  but 
they  are  not  ready  yet. 


COMlkfUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMnTEB 
ON  PUBLIC  WOREB 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

WASBIMaTOM,  D.O., 

Oatober  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albkbt, 
Speaker  of  the  Htruae 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dsab  Mr.  Svkakb:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  c^  section  201  of  PubUc  Lmt  8^ 
398,  the  Committee  on  Public  Worte  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  12, 1073, 
adopted  Committee  resolutions  authocizliig 
the  following  water  resources  development 
projects : 

Beals  Creek,  Big  Spring.  Texas. 

Metlakatle  Harbor  at  Metlakatla.  Alaska. 

Des  Moines  River  at  Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Hoonah  Harbor.  Alaska. 

North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty. N.Y. 

Texas  City  Channel,  Texas. 

Peyton  Creek,  Texas. 

Perry  County  Drainage  and  Levee  I>iatrlcts 
Nos  1,2,  and  3,  Mo. 

Little  Rlvert  Inlet,  N.  Carolina  and  8.  Car- 
olina. 

Point  Place,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  A.  Blatkik, 

Chairman,  Committea  on  Public  Workt. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROQRAMB 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  membership  ought  to  faiow 
that  the  conferees  have  agreed  on  a  con- 
ference report  for  the  highway  bill  and 
there  Is  a  possibUity  that  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  on  that  legislation. 


RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  time  certain  set  when  we  may 
return  or  I  will  find  It  necessary  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  5  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  im- 
tll  5  o'clock  pjn. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  5 
o'clock  pjn. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1819, 
UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kltt- 
czYNSKi)  filed  the  following  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  1819) 
to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  payments  after  July  1, 
1972,  for  relocation  assistance  made 
available  under  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  for  an  extension  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act : 
CovTMMXSCE  Rdobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1616) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dlB- 
agreetng  votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 1819) 
to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  for  minimum  Federal 
payments  after  July  1,  1972,  for  relocation 
assistance  made  available  under  federally  as- 
sisted programs  and  for  an  extension  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  reconmiend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment   Insert   the   following: 

That  (a)  section  207  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1898) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "J\ily  1.  1972," 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -'July  1, 
1976";  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  section,  "required  by 
section   210,   and   in  the   case   of   any   real 


property  acquisition  or  displacement  occur- 
ring prior  to  July  1,  1974  such  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  pay  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  payments  and  assistance  required  by 
section  306". 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  The  coet  to  a  State 
agency  of  providing  payments  and  assistance 
pursuant  to  sections  206.  210,  21S,  a^nd  906, 
and  cost  to  a  person  of  providing  payments 
and  assistance  pursuant  to  section  238(a), 
shall  be  Included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
program  or  project  for  which  Feder^  flnaa- 
cl&l  assistance  is  available  to  such  State 
agency  or  person,  and  such  State  agency  or 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  with  respect  to  such  payments  and 
assistance  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  program  or  project 
costs,  except  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law  in  the  case  when  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  Is  by  grant  or  contribution  the 
Federal  agency  shall  pay  the  full  amount  of 
the  first  »25,000  of  the  cost  to  a  State  agency 
or  to  a  person  of  proridlng  payments  and 
assistance  for  a  displaced  person  under  sec- 
tions 206,  210,  216,  and  223  (a) ,  on  account  of 
any  acqulsltlcoi  or  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  July  1,  1976.  and  under  section  308, 
on  account  of  any  acquisition  occurring  prior 
to  July  1,  1974,  and  in  any  case  where  such 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  by  loan,  the 
Federal  agency  shall  loan  such  State  agency 
or  person  the  full  amount  of  the  first  $25,000 
of  such  cost." 

(c)  Title  n  of  such  Act  is  ttmended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"INTBBIM    RELOCATION    AS8ISTAMCX    AXT>    RIAL 
PROPKRTT    ACQUlSmOM    KXFVKBES 

"Bxc.  222.  (a)  During  the  period  from 
July  1.  1972,  through  June  30,  1973.  the  heed 
of  a  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
a  State  which  is  not  in  compliance  with  this 
Act  such  sums  in  excess  of  the  first  t2&.000 
of  coet  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  all  pay- 
ments and  provide  all  assistance  required  by 
this  Act. 

"(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1973,  or  such 
earlier  date  that  a  State  is  able,  under  lu 
laws,  to  comply  with  sections  210  and  306. 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  (1)  not 
approve  any  grant  to.  or  coctnact  or  agree- 
mezkt  with,  any  State  agency,  of  the  kind 
referred  to  In  such  sections,  unless  such 
State  agency  satisfies  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  that  the  State  is  taking  appropriate 
measures  to  repay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  the  payments  made  by  the 
Federal  agency  In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  that  the  State  would  have 
paid  If  It  had  been  In  full  compliance  with 
such  sections  after  July  1,  1972.  or  (2)  after 
giving  the  State  agency  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  to  seek  funds  to  repay  the  United 
States  the  amounts  of  such  payments,  deduct 
sums  totaling  the  aoKmnts  of  such  paynMnts 
from  Federal  assistance  available  under  any 
grant,  contract,  or  agreement  (except  reloc*- 
tlcm  payments)  from  the  Federal  agency,  to 
th*t  State  agency,  over  a  (>eriod  and  In  a 
manner  that  shall  not  substantially  and  ad- 
versely aflect  the  programs  or  projects  so 
assisted.". 

(d)  Section  101(3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "means"  the  following:  "a 
State.". 

(e)  Section  101(6|  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "pereonal  property  from 
real  property"  the  foUowlng:  "which  he  or 
his  personal  property  lawfully  occupies,"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  any  administrative  or  Judlclskl  determina- 
tion as  to  lawful  occupancy,  occupancy  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
lawful  occupancy,  and  the  burden  of  proving 
unlawful  occupancy  shaU  be  on  the  party 
aUeglng  unlawful  occupancy." 

(f)  Title  H  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
subsection   (c)    of  this  section,  is  amended 
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>y  MUllng  St  the  end  thereof  the  following 
lew  aeotlons: 

ASaXeTAITCnC    to    CIXTAIN    PmOGSAMB    ako    pwoj- 
eCTB     UNUmiAKBl*     DTttCnr     BT     l»OK«IOrtT 

omoAinxATtotn  and  PBwoira 

Saa  333.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
{trovlaton  of  law,  whenever  a  program  or 
project  to  be  undertaken  (A)  by  a  person, 
other  than  an  individual,  furnished  Federal 
^nanclal  aeslatance  for  such  program  or 
;  roject  under  aectlon  303  of  the  Housing  Act 
(If  lOfiS  (13  ZtS.C.  170Iq),  under  tlUe  VI  of 
iba  Public  Health  Servloe  Act  (43  TJB.C. 
:  81 ) .  uiuler  section  301  of  the  Public  Health 
Slervloe  Act  (43  U.S.C.  341).  under  UUe  IV 
:  f  the  Housing  Act  of  1060  (13  U.S.C.  1740). 
c  r  under  the  Higher  Bducatlon  Facllltlea  Act 
cf  1S«3  (30  n^.C.  701).  or  (B)  by  a  State 
igency  fvunxlshed  Federal  financial  assist- 
ence  for  such  program  or  project  under  the 
Halted  States  Housing  Act  of  1037  (43  U.S.C. 
140r,  for  the  rehabilitation  or  moderniza- 
tion of  public  hotislng,  and  the  Federal  fl- 
itandal  SMltta noe  Is  furnished  by  a  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract,  or 
igreemant  and  such  program  or  project  will 
rasult  In  the  forced  displacement  of  any 
person,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  fur- 
I  Ishlng  such  flnanclal  assistance  shall  In- 
sure that  the  followUig  payments  and  serr- 
:  :es  be  provided — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
sients  and  aaslstanoe  to  or  for  stioh  dis- 
placed penons,  as  are  required  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  Federal  agency  under  sections 
;] 93.  303,  and  304  of  this  Utle: 

"(3)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  20S  to 
ar  for  such  displaced  persons;  and 

"(3)  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  grant, 
CMitraot,  or  agreement  by  the  head  of  the 
lederal  agency,  that  decent,  safe,  and  aanl- 
tu7  replaoexnent  dwellings  will  be  avaUable 
t>  such  displaced  peraons  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  prior  to  displacement  In 
a:»ordance  with  section  306(c)  (3). 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
luw,  wh«iever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  person  fumlahed  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  such  program  or 
project  under  aectlon  3S6(j)  or  section  336  of 
tie  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (13 
C  a.C.  174B«(J).  1715B-1).  or  under  section 
1  >1  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
^ct  of  1966,  as  amended  (13  n.S.C  17Dls), 
bjT  a  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  a  grant, 
ontract.  or  agreement  will  res\ilt  In  the 
forced  displacement  of  any  person,  the  head 
o '.  the  Federal  agency  furnishing  such  fl- 
nanclal  saalstanoe  shall  Insure  the  provision 
o '  and  provide  full  payment  for — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
a  ents  and  assistance  to  or  for  such  dls- 
p  aced  persons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided 
b  r  a  Federal  agency  under  sections  303.  303. 
a  Id  304  of  thU  tlUe. 

"(3)  relocation  assistance  programs  olTer- 
!!ig  the  services  described  In  section  306  to  or 
f(ir  such  displaced  persons;  and 

"1 3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
p  "lor  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
ty ,ry  replacement  dwellings  to  such  displaced 
pjreons  In  accordance  with  section  306(c)  (3) . 

"(c)  The  bead  of  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
V  ding  Federal  financial  assistance  pursuant 
u }  the  programs  or  projects  Identified  In  sub- 
si  ctlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
itsure  that  relocation  payments  and  other 
Sxneflts  provided  under  this  section  reach 
o  ily  displaced  peraons. 

"axMOVAL  or  vacant  impsovxmxnts 

'Sac.  334.  No  department,  agency,  or  In- 
st rumentallty  of  the  Federal  Qovernment  ad- 
.T  Inlsterlng  any  program  providing  Federal 
^  lanclal  assistance  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  oompllanoe  with  this  Act,  Impose 
ai  ly  limitation  on  the  removal  of  vacant  Im- 
p  ovements  located  on  real  property  acquired 


In  connection  with  such  a  federally  assisted 
project." 

Stc.  3.  Section  203(a)  (3)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
a  comma  and  the  following:  'except  that  In 
any  case  where  it  Is  Impracticable  to  deter- 
mine such  relocation  expenses  the  payment 
shall  be  for  the  actual  direct  losses". 

8*c.  3.  Title  m  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
AsslsUnce  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1070  (84  Stat.  1888)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"DONATTOIfS 

"Sac.  307.  Nothing  In  thU  title  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  a  person,  after  he  has 
been  tendered  the  full  amount  of  estimated 
just  compensation  as  established  by  the  ap- 
proved appraisal  of  the  fair  marlcet  value  of 
the  subject  property,  from  making  a  gift 
or  donation  of  such  property  or  any  part 
thereof  or  of  any  of  the  compensation  paid 
therefor,  to  a  Federal  agency,  a  State  cr  a 
State  agency,  as  such  person  shaU  deter- 
mine.". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bin  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  amended  title  proposed  by 
the  House  amendment,  amend  the  title  so 
as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  for  four  addi- 
tional years,  and  for  other  purpoeee." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

John  C.  Klucztnski, 

JXM  Wrxoht, 

OaoBox  W.  CoixQts 

Don  H.  Cuausbn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Editond  S.  Musxzk, 

Lex  MZTCAL.F, 

Lawton  Chilxs, 

Bnx  Baocx. 

EswAKs  J.  OtTUfrr, 
I    Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Ezfi,anatobt   Statkmxnt   of  th« 
CoicMiTTKx    of    CONFXUarCB 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Hoxiae  to  the  Mil  fS.  1819) 
to  amiend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol  Idee  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  for  mlnlmxmi  Federal  pay- 
ments after  July  1,  1973.  for  relocation  as- 
sistance made  available  under  federally  as- 
sisted programs  and  for  an  extension  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  submit  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  ujxm  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  stcoompanylng  conferente 
report: 

The  House  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  claviae  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House  amendments. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill.  The  committee  of  conference  also 
recommends  that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  tlUe  of  the  bill  with  a  substitute  title. 

The  differences  between  the  text  at  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  and 
minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 


FIDKBAI.  SHABB   OT   COSTS 


Subesottons  (a)  and  (b)  of  ths  flnt  aeotton 
of  the  Ssnate  biu  amended  oitWctis  307  and 
311  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  AMtotance  and 
Real  PrcfMTty  Acquisition  PoUolas  Act  of 
1970  to  extend  the  period  of  Tedend  funding 
indefinitely  for  the  first  «36,000  of  relocation 
payments  required  by  tboee  sections.  The 
Senate  langusge  also  provided  for  the  ter- 
mination of  Federal  funcHng  for  the  first 
$36,000  of  expenses  required  by  section  306. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  Fed- 
eral funding  through  July  1,  1074  in  the  case 
of  the  first  136,000  of  secUon  310  relocation 
payments  and  section  306  Inddentai  ex- 
penses. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  Federal 
funding  for  the  first  $36,000  of  relocation 
payments  required  by  sections  307,  311,  and 
233(a)  (discussed  below)  through  July  l, 
1976.  and  expenses  required  by  section  306] 
through  July  1,  1974. 

INTCXIM      Rn-OCATION      ABSISTANCX      AND      RXAL 
PKOPEBTT    ACQUISmON    XXFKNSXS 

Subeectlon  (c)  at  the  first  section  of  the 
Senate  bUl  amended  section  331  (b)  of  the 
1970  Act  to  extend  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  until  July  1.  1073  (except  as  It  applies 
to  section  310  (3) ) ,  or  thirty  days  after  the 
end  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  whichever  Is  earlier,  to  give  a 
State  legislature  extra  time  to  pass  leglAa- 
tlon  enabling  it  to  comply  with  the  Act. 

SirtJsectlon  (d)  of  tha*  first  section  added 
a  new  companion  section  333  to  the  Act  to 
provide  that  during  the  extension  referred  to 
above  any  person  displaced  by  a  Federal  pro- 
gram In  &  State  not  yet  In  oompllance  with 
the  Act  would  be  paid  the  beneOts  provided 
under  the  Act  directly  by  the  P'ederal  agency 
administering  the  project  responsible  for 
diaplacement.  The  Senate  language  also  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  agency  head  ahaU  take 
all  reasonable  steps  to  recover  the  portion 
of  'these  payments  whioh  would  have  been 
the  non-Federal  share  If  the  State  would 
have  been  In  l«wful  comipl  lance  with  tixe  Act, 
and  authorized  the  F^ederal  agency  head  to 
deduct  any  delinquent  non-Federal  share 
from  futtu*  program  payments  within  BMCii 
State. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision  for  a  formal  extenston  of 
the  effective  date,  but  allowed  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  to  advance  a  State  not  In 
compliance  with  this  Act  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary to  make  all  paymsnts  that  are  required 
by  the  Act. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  section  333 
whleh  would  allow  tbm  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  to  pay  a  State  not  In  compliance  with 
this  Act  funds  as  are  necessary  to  make  all 
payments  and  provide  all  benefits  that  are 
required  by  the  Act.  The  conference  agree- 
ment further  provided  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cy head  shall  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  re- 
cover the  portion  of  these  payments  which 
'would  have  been  the  non-Federal  share  If  the 
State  would  have  been  in  lawful  coD^>liance 
with  the  Act,  and  authorized  the  Federal 
agency  head  to  deduct  any  delinquent  non- 
Federal  share  from  future  program  payments 
from  the  Federal  agency  to  the  State. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  this 
new  section  233  aUow  State  agencies  to  act 
as  conduits  for  payment  of  Federal  funds  in 
excees  of  (36.000  for  up  to  one  additional 
year.  Nothing  conUined  In  seotion  323  shall 
be  construed  to  reqxilre  a  State  to  Incur  a 
formal  debt  obligation  In  order  to  receive 
Federal  funds  under  such  section. 

DKFXNrnON    OF    DISPLACED   PKBSON 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  first  section  of  tbe 
Ho\ise  amendment  limited  tbe  eligibility  of 
displaced  peraons  who  can  receive  beneflta 
tinder  tbe  Act  to  those  persons  who  la'wf'ully 
occvtpy  the  real  property  from  which  be  is 
displaced. 
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Tbs  Ssnsts  bill  oontalnsd  no  mmpwshls 
provision. 

Tbe  c(Mi2ersnoe  report  limits  sUglblUty  of  a 
fllipl"'*^  psrson  irtu>  cam  rsoslvs  bsnsflts 
undsr  ths  Act  to  those  pswons  wtw  lawfully 
occupy  tbs  real  peopsrty  ttaia  wblob  tkey 
are  dtsplseed,  but  pots  ths  burdsix  o(  jvovlng 
unlawful  oocupaney  on  tbs  psrty  allsflTig  tbs 
unlawful  occupancy.  It  Is  tbe  latsnt  of  this 
section  to  problbtt  unlawful  squsttsn  from 
receiving  tbs  bsosflts  of  tbls  Aet. 

ASSXSTAMCX    TO    SFBUIFUU    PBOOaAKB 

Tbs  Bsnats  bill  added  a  new  asetloa  383  to 
the  1070  Act  that  insured  that  tbs  paymsnts 
and  other  benefits  of  the  Act  would  be  pro- 
vided to  peraons  displaced  by  any  FMarally 
assisted  program  or  project.  The  Senate  bill 
further  provided  that  Federal  agency  heads 
administering  any  such  program  or  project 
would  be  required  to  take  reasonable  and 
necessary  steps  to  provide  payments  and 
other  laeneflts  to  persons  displaced  between 
January  2,  1071  (the  effective  date  ot  the 
1070  Act)  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
S.  1810. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  per- 
sons displaced  by  five  programs  identified  In 
the  bill  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  S.  1810  would  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments and  other  benefits  under  the  Act.  In 
the  case  of  all  programs  Identified  in  the 
House  amendment,  other  than  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  relocation  pay- 
ments and  other  benefits  would  not  be  pro- 
vided to  persons  displaced  by  Federally  as- 
sisted programs  or  projects  where  the  recip- 
ient of  such  program  or  project  assistance 
was  not  a  non-profit  organization. 

The  conference  report  provides  in  section 
223  that  p>ersons  displaced  by  eight  specified 
programs  would  be  eligible  for  the  payments 
and  other  benefits  of  the  Act.  Under  section 
223(a)  of  the  conference  report,  persons  dis- 
placed by  programs  or  projects  where  the 
recipient  of  Federal  program  or  project  as- 
sistance Is  an  Individual  (as  opposed  to  a 
partnership,  corporation,  or  Eissoclatlon) 
would  not  be  eligible  for  payments  or  any 
other  benefits  tinder  the  Act.  The  cost  of 
providing  payments  and  other  benefits  under 
section  233(b)  wUl  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
Inderal  Oovemment. 

Section  206(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
State  agency  to  provide  "assurances"  that 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  prior  to 
displacement  there  will  be  available  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  replacement  dwellings  at 
rents  or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of 
the  families  and  Individuals  to  be  displaced 
eqtial  tn  number  to  the  number  of  and,  avaU- 
able to  such  displaced  persons. 

The  new  section  223,  in  expending  coverage 
of  the  Act,  reqtilree  the  organization,  or 
State  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  provide 
the  Federal  agency  fumlAhlng  the  flnanrial 
assistance  "assurances"  of  the  adequacy  of 
hotising  resources  tn  accord  with  section 
206(c)(3)  for  such  programs  or  projects 
which  will  result  In  the  forced  displacement 
of  any  person. 

There  Is  concern  that  the  replacement 
housing  needs  for  the  extended  coverage  of 
programs  or  projects  under  the  new  section 
333  could  create  an  overlapping  dwmand  for 
bousing  resources  needed  by  other  public 
programs  or  projects  being  undertaksn  or 
propoeed  within  a  locality,  and  oould  result 
In  Inadvertently  restricting  public  programs 
or  projects  that  may  be  deemed  essential  to 
the  locality.  Therefore,  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministrative regulations  should  provide  that 
(1)  the  bead  oC  the  Federal  agency  will  re- 
view the  adequacy  of  housing  resources  for 
each  program  or  project  covered  by  this  sec- 
tion in  light  of  the  competing  needs  of  all 
other  puUlo  programs  or  projects  in  the 
locaUty,  and  (3)  wtterersr  tbars  appears  to 
be  a  question  as  to  the  adeqtiacy  of  housing 
resources  to  meet  all  relocation  needs,  tbe 
head  of  the  FederBl  agency,  before  approving 


ths 


rsTlaw,  will 

of  pckjrlty  fMmtXie 

unit  of  local  sad  stats  govwn- 


msnts. 


ancoTAi.  OF  vacAirr  mFSuvanBrrs 
Subwotloo  (c)  of  tbs  flnrt  section  of  tbs 
Bouss  smsnrtmsnt  added  a  eectloii  234  to  tbs 
1070  Act  prohibiting  a  dapsrtmsnt.  agsnoy, 
or  InstrumsnfesUty  of  tbs  TvOmX  Oovsm- 
msnt  xlmtnlstTljag  any  program  providing 
Fedanri  flnannm  assltanos,  for  tbs  puzposs 
of  oonocAylng  with  this  Act,  from  Imposing 
any  11mtftl<wi  on  the  removal  of  vaoant  Im- 
proTsmsnts  located  on  real  property  acquired 
in  ootmaetlon  with  tbs  Fedsrally  asslsrert 
project. 

Ills  SoDKte  bill  oontamsd  no  oomparable 
provlBlOKi. 
Hie  Senate  accepted  tbs  House  language. 

MOVINO  AJfO   aXIATXD  XXFXNSXS 

Seotion  3  of  tbe  House  amendment  re- 
moved tbe  existing  limitation  of  section  202 
(a)  (3)  that  payment  of  actual  direct  losses 
of  tangible  personal  property  Incurred  as  the 
result  al  moving  or  discontinuing  a  business 
or  farm  operation,  in  any  case  where  it  is 
not  practicable  to  determine  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  relocating  such  personal  prop- 
erty. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  language. 

DONATTON8 

Section  3  of  tbe  House  amendment  added 
a  seotion  307  to  tbe  1970  Act  to  provide  that 
nothing  In  tbs  land  acquisition  title  of  the 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  person, 
after  he  has  received  an  estimate  of  the  full 
amount  of  just  compensation  for  his  prop- 
erty, from  making  a  donation  of  the  property 
or  any  part  of  the  property  or  any  of  the 
compensation  paid  him  for  the  property  to  a 
Federal  agency,  a  State,  or  a  State  agency 
as  the  person  determines. 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  Rouse  language. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  any  such  dona- 
tion be  considered  as  an  acquisition  for  pur- 
poses of  the  1070  Act. 

John  O.  Klucetnski. 
Jim  'Wbioht, 
Oxoaax  W.  Coixnm. 
Don  B.  Clausxn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

EOMTTNO  S.  MTISKIX, 

Lkx  Mxtcalf, 
Lawtom  Ohuxs, 
Bnx  BaocK, 

EDWABD  J.  OURNBt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   NOISE   CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR.  11021)  to 
control  the  emission  of  noise  detrimen- 
tal to  the  human  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
ajnendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  aftsr  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inasrt: 

Sacnox  1.  This  Act  may  las  cited  as  the 
"Bavlrctimental  Noise  Control  Act  of  1073". 

Sbc.  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1 070  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"wmomit  tttlb;  tablb  or  cohtmits  r>o 
"Sac.  401.  This  Act,  Including  the  following 
table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  'En- 
vironmental Noise  Contrtri  Act'. 

"TABLE  OF  coirmrT* 

"See.  401.  Short  tlUe;  table  of  oontsnts. 

"Sec.  403.  Findings  and  poUoy. 

"Sac.  408.  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
OontroL 

"Sec.  404.  Deflnmoos. 

"Sec.  406.  Bassarcb,  InTsstlgatlon.  traUUag, 
and  other  actlvltlss. 

"Sec.  406.  I^Ml•ral  programs. 

"Sec.  407.  Noise  criteria  and  control  technol- 
ogy. 

"Ssc.  408.  Nolas  emission  standards  lor  nsw 
products. 

"Sec.  400.  T--^>>'J'"B 

"Sec.  410.  Imports. 

"Sso.  411.  Frohlbttsd  acts. 

"See.  413.  Bnforoement. 

"Sec.  413.  Citizen  sulU. 

"Sec.  414.  Smergency  situations. 

"Sec.  416.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec.  416.  Bscorda,  reports,  and  InformaUon. 

"Sec.  417.  FMeral  procurement. 

"Sec.  418.  Orants  for  support  of  environ- 
mental noise  planning  and  con- 
trol programs. 

"Sec.  410.  Development  of  low-noiae-emls- 
slon  products. 

"Sec.  430.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"FINBINOS    AND    POLICT 

"Sbc.  403.  (a)  The  Congrees  finds— 
"(1)   that  envlroc mental  noise  presents  a 
growing  danger  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation's  population,  particularly  In  urban 


"(3)  that  the  major  sources  of  noise  emis- 
sions Include  aircraft,  vehicles,  machlnerr, 
appliances,  and  other  products  in  com  me  roe, 
and 

"(3)  that,  while  primary  responsibility  for 
control  of  environmental  noise  rests  with 
State  and  local  governments.  Federal  regula- 
tory action  Is  esaentlal  to  deal  'with  major 
noise  emission  sources,  and  Federal  assistance 
Is  necessary  to  encourage  and  support  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  environmental  noise 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  an 
environment  for  all  Amenoans  free  from 
noise  that  jeopardizes  their  public  health  or 
welfare.  To  that  end,  It  Is  the  purp>ose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  a  means  for  effective  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  research  and  activities  In 
environmental  noise  control,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  Federal  noise  emission 
standards  of  new  products,  to  provide  in- 
formation to  the  public  of  tbs  noise  emis- 
sion and  noise  reduction  characteristics  of 
new  products,  to  encourage  and  support  State 
and  municipal  programs  for  the  control  of 
environmental  noise  through  planning  and 
program  grants  to  State  and  local  environ- 
mental noise  control  agencies,  and  to  provide 
Information  to  the  public  on  the  control  of 
environmental  noise  through  regulation  of 
use  of  products  and  other  methods  and  pro- 
cedures to  reduce  environmental  noise. 

"(c)  Public  paj-tictpatlon  In  the  develop- 
ment, revision,  and  enforcement  of  any  regu- 
lation, lu^tse  emission  standard,  program  or 
plan  established  by  the  Administrator  or  any 
State  or  municipality  under  this  Act  shail 
be  provided  for,  encouraged,  and  assisted  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  States  and  mu- 
nlclpalltVas.  The  Administrator,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  and  municipalities,  with- 
in ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  develop  and  publish  regulations 
specifying  minimum  guidelines  for  public 
participation  In  such  processes, 
"orncz  OF  noisb  abatbicznt  and  oontsol 

"Sac.  408.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tabllah  within  tbe  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control,  and  shall  carry  out  through  such 
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OOm  ft  fuU  aad  eoinpl«t«  tnvtlffitlon  and 
•tudy  of  DoiM  uul  lU  ailact  oa  th»  public 
be«ltb  and  wvUkre  ajmI  administer  tha  pro- 
TlxlonB  of  tbU  Act. 

"fbi  The  Adiixim»tr«tor  Is  authorized  to 
pr«eerlb«  cuch  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  Act. 
The  Administrator  may  delejfate  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  KnTlioninental  Protec- 
tion Agency  such  of  his  powers  and  duties 
under  this  Act.  except  the  making  of  regula- 
tk5«»s.  as  he  may  deem  nece— ry  or  expedi- 
ent. 

'■  ( c )  Upon  the  request  ot  an  enylronmen- 
tal  notse  control  agency,  personnel  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  may  be 
detailed  to  such  agency  for  the  pijrpoee  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  In  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may   be   determined  by  the   Administrator. 

"DOTNTnONS 

"3xc.  404.  For  purposes  of  this  title  and 
UUe  V  of  this  Act: 

"(a)  The  term  "Administrator'  means  the 
Admlr  tstrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(b)  The  term  "person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  or  a««oclatlon. 
and  (except  as  provided  In  section  413(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act)  include*  any  odcer.  employee, 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  a  State,  or  any  poUtlcal 
subdlYlskm  of  a  State. 

"(c)  The  term  prodTict'  means  any  manu- 
factured article  or  goods  or  cotnponont  there- 
of; except  that  stKsh  term  does  not  indxide — 

"  (1 )  any  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  propeller, 
or  appliance,  as  such  terms  are  defined  In  sec- 
Uon  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as 
amended  (40  US.C.  1431):  or 

"(31  (A)  any  military  aircraft,  rockets, 
weapons,  or  equipment  which  are  designed 
for  combat  use:  or  (B)  any  aircraft,  rockets, 
launch  vehicles,  spacecraft,  oc  equipment 
which  are  dealgned  for  reeearch,  experimen- 
tal, or  developmental  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  NatlcKial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, as  determined  by  the  President 
under  section  4M  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  term  "ultlUMte  purchaser'  means 
the  first  person  who  In  good  faith  purchases 
a  product  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(e)  The  term  'new  product'  means  a 
product  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to  which 
has  never  been  transferred  to  an  ulttm*te 
purchaser.  Products  reman ufactured  or  re- 
built by  a  manuf«ct\irer  from  vised  produets 
to  restore  original  functioos  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  new  products  for  the  piirposes  of 
this  title  and  title  V  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
persoc  en^i^ed  in  the  marni  f acturlng ,  aaeenx- 
bllng,  <x  Importing  of  new  products,  or  who 
acts  for,  and  Is  controlled  by,  any  such  per- 
son In  connection  with  the  dlstributloa  of 
such  products,  but  shall  not  include  any 
dealer  with  respect  to  any  new  product  re- 
ceived by  htT"  la  commerce. 

"(g)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
wigaged  In  the  sale  or  the  distribution  of 
new  prodticts  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  who 
may  prepare  a  product  for  sale  or  dlstribu- 
tloa to  the  ultimate  purchaser:  Provided. 
Tfa»t  when  such  dealer's  preparatory  or  final 
■  wemhij  work  Involves  modifications  which 
iDrcrease  the  noise  emission  characteristics  of 
such  product,  stich  dealer  shall  then  be  con- 
sidered a  manufacturer  of  such  product  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  V  of  this 
Act. 

"(h)  The  term  'conxmerce'  means  trade, 
tralBc.  oonunerce.  cr  vansportatlon — 

"(1)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

"(3)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportsftlon  described  In  paragraph  (1) 

of  this  subsection. 

f  umoM   iuvir 


"(i)  The  term  Sbate'  Indudias  the  District 
of  CoIiimUjk,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
aico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
American  Samoa,  Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Tsr- 
ntory  of  ths  Pacific  Islands. 

"  (J )  The  term  'Pederal  agency'  means  any 
depBkTtment.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Including  the  United 
States  Postal  Service. 

"(k)  The  term  'environmental  noise  con- 
trol agency  means  any  of  the  following: 

"(I)  A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Oovernor  of  that  State  as  the  official 
State  environmental  noise  control  agency 
for  purposes  of  this  Act: 

"  (3)  An  agency  established  by  two  or  more 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or  du- 
ties pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  control 
of  environmental  noise; 

"(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment authority  cliarged  with  re8p)onsibillty 
for  enforcing  ordinances  or  Laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  envlronmantal 
noise:  or 

"(4)  An  agency  of  two  or  more  munici- 
palities located  in  the  same  State  or  in  dif- 
ferent States  and  having  substantial  powers 
or  duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and 
oootrol  of  environmental  noise. 

"(1)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a  dty, 
town,  borough  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursu«knt  to 
Stats  law. 

"(m)  The  term  'noise  emlaaion  standazd' 
means  a  statement  of  a  noise  level  or  other 
acoustical  characteristic  which  may  not  be 
exceeded  under  spectfled  conditions  or 
method  of  operation.  Such  standard  shall  In- 
clude the  test  procedures  to  be  followed  and 
shall  be  stated  In  terms  of  performance 
rather  than  design  criteria. 

"(n)  The  term  'environmental  noise' 
means  the  Intensity,  duration,  and  character 
of  sounds  from  aU  sources. 

"(o)  The  term  'cvimulatlve  noise  exposure' 
means  the  exposure  of  individuals  in  defined 
areas  around  airports  to  nolae  from  aircraft 
operations  weighted  by  time  of  day." 

"aXaXABCB,   DrVSSTIOATION,   TBABflNO,  AMD 

OTHKB  Acrrvrracs 

"See.  406.  (a)  The  Adminlstraitor  shall  es- 
tablish a  national  resean^  and  development 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
environmental  noise  and  cm  part  of  such  pro- 
gram shall — 

"(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion arud  acceleration  of,  research.  Investiga- 
tions, experiments,  training,  demonstrations, 
surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention  and  control  of 
environmental  noise; 

"(2)  conduct  and  finance  research  by  con- 
tract with  any  person,  on  the  effects,  meas- 
urement, and  control  of  noise,  including  but 
□at  limited  to— 

"(A)  investigation  of  the  direct  or  Indirect 
effects  of  noise  on  humans  (including 
physiological  and  psychological  effects) ,  and 
the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  noise  mi  do- 
mestic animals,  fish,  wildlife,  and  property, 
and  determination  of  acceptable  levels  of 
noise  on  the  basis  of  such  effects;  and 

"(B)  development  of  Improved  methods 
and  standards  for  meafiiorement  and  monitor- 
ing of  notse.  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Oom- 
merce. 

"(3)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
teohnical  services  Uncludlng  the  drafting  of 
model  ordinances)  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  environmental  noise  control  agen- 
cies and  other  appropriate  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions  and  organizations,  and 
individuals  in  the  conduct  of  such  a$:tlvltleB: 

"(4)  conduct  Investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  environmental  noise  In  coopera- 
tion with  any  noise  p>oUutlon  oontrol  agency 
irtth  a  view  to  raoocnmeDdlag  a  solution  of 


suoh  problam,  U  hs  la  requsMsd  to  do  so  by 

such  agency  or  if.  In  his  Judgmsat,  such 
problem  may  aSect  any  community  cr  com- 
munities In  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  source  of  the  matter  causing  or  contrlb. 
utlng  to  the  notse  Is  located;  and 

"(5)  eatabUah  tischnlnal  advisory  oommlt- 
tees  composed  of  recognlaed  experts  In  vari- 
ous aspects  of  noise  to  assist  In  the  examina- 
tion and  evaluation  of  research  pcagreas  and 
proposals  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  n- 
search,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection  the  Administrator  is 
authorlaed  to — 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  activities  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  other  information.  Including  i^j- 
proprlate  recommendations  by  him  In  con- 
nection therewith,  pertaining  to  such  re- 
search and  other  activities; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, with  environmental  noise  oontrol  agen- 
cies, with  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations,  and  with  any 
Industries  Involved,  In  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  su<*  research  and  other  activities, 
including  technical  assistance: 

"  ( 3 )  make  grants  to  environmental  noise 
control  agencies,  to  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies.  Institutions  and  orgsinlsa- 
tlons.  and  to  Individuals,  for  pvirposes  stated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions  and  organizations,  and  with 
Individuals,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.8.C. 
529;  41  US.C.  5); 

"(5)  provide  training  (without  fee)  for, 
and  make  training  grants  to  personnel  of 
environmental  noise  control  agencies  and 
other  persons  with  suitable  qualifications: 

"(0)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships. In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  at  public  or  nonprofit  private 
educational  Institutions  or  research  orga- 
nizations; 

"(7)  collect  and  make  available  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  with  other  public 
or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations having  related  responsibilities,  basic 
data  on  physical,  and  human  and  other 
effects  of  varying  levels  of  noise  and  other 
Information  pertaining  to  noise  and  the  pre- 
vention and  control  thereof;  and 

"(8)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  prototype  devices  for  the 
prevention  or  control  of  environmental  noise. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  Administrator 
shall  conduct  research  on,  and  survey  the 
results  of  other  scientific  studies  on,  the 
harmful  effects  on  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  by  the  varlotis  known  noise  sources. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  research  pursviant  to 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  research  on  the  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  of  environmental  noise  on  public 
health  and  welfare. 

"rXDKRAX,    PBOOaAMS 

"Ssc.  406.  (a)  The  Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  their  authority 
under  Federal  laws  administered  by  them, 
carry  out  the  programs  within  their  control 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the  policy 
declared  In  section  402  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Bach  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
(1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  property 
or  facility,  or  (2)  engaged  In  any  activity 
resulting,  or  which  may  result,  in  the  emis- 
sion of  nolle  shall  comply  with  Federal, 
State,  Interstate,  and  local  requirements  re- 
specting control  and  abatsmsnt  of  environ- 
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Bwntal  nolB*  to  the  same  extent  that  any 
MHon  Is  subject,  to  such  requirements.  The 
pisaldent  may  exempt  any  single  activity  or 
faolllty.  Including  noise  emlaaion  soiiroea  or 
olSBses  thereof,  of  any  department,  agaaoy, 
or  Instrumentality  in  the  executive  branch 
ttom  oompllanoe  with  any  such  rsqulremant 
if  he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  paramount 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  to  do  so;  sz- 
cept  that  no  exemption,  other  than  for  those 
products  specified  pursuant  to  sactlon  404 
(c)  (2)  of  thU  Act  may  be  granted  from  the 
lequlrementB  of  sections  406,  611,  and  621 
of  this  Act.  No  such  exemption  shall  be 
granted  due  to  lack  of  appropriation  unless 
the  President  shall  have  specifically  request- 
ed such  appropriation  as  a  part  of  the  budg- 
etary process  and  the  Congress  shall  have 
failed  to  make  available  such  requested  ap- 
propriation. Any  exemption  shall  be  for  a 
period  not  In  excess  of  one  year,  but  addi- 
tional exemptions  may  be  granted  for  pe- 
riods of  not  to  exceed  one  year  upon  the 
President's  mtLtring  a  new  determination. 
The  President  shall  report  each  January  to 
the  Congress  all  exemptions  from  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  granted  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with 
hla  reason  fcH*  granting  such  exemption. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
the  programs  of  all  Federal  agencies  relating 
to  environmental  noise  research  and  envi- 
ronmental noise  control.  Sach  Federal  agency 
shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  such  in- 
formation as  he  may  reasonably  require,  to 
determine,  as  provided  under  section  300  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  If  the  nat\ire,  scope,  and 
results  of  the  noise  research  and  environ- 
mental noise  control  programs  of  the  agency 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  In  prescribing  any 
regulations  respecting  environmental  noise. 
If  at  any  time  the  Administrator  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  standard  or  regulation,  or 
any  proposed  standard  or  regulation  of  any 
Federal  agency,  respecting  noise,  does  not 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  to  the 
extent  he  believes  to  be  required  he  shall 
request  such  agency  to  review  and  repwrt  to 
him  on  the  advisability  of  revising  such 
standard  or  regulation  to  provide  such  pro- 
tection. Any  such  request  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  In- 
formation on  which  such  request  Is  based. 
Such  agency  shall  complete  the  requested 
review  and  report  to  the  Administrator  with- 
in 180  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  request.  The 
report  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  agency  respecting  the  re- 
vision of  Its  standard  or  regulation. 

"(3)  On  the  basis  of  regular  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  compile  and  publish  an- 
nually a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  statiis 
and  progress  of  Federal  activities  relating  to 
environmental  noise  research  aind  environ- 
mental noise  control.  This  report  shall  de- 
scribe the  environmental  noise  control  pro- 
grams of  each  Federal  agency  and  assess  the 
contributions  of  those  programs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  overall  efforts  to  control 
environmental  noise. 

"KOISE    CRimiA    AlfD    CONntOL    TECHIfOLOCT 

"Sic.  407.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  agencies,  and  other  ap- 
prc^rlate  persons,  within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  issue 
noise  criteria.  Such  criteria  shall  reflect  the 
scientific  knowledge  most  useful  in  Indicating 
the  kind  and  extent  of  all  Identifiable  effects 
on  the  public  fasaltli  or  welfare  which  may  be 
expected  from  differing  quantities  and  qual- 


ities of  nolae,  and  such  criteria  shall  set  forth 
levels  of  envlrounMntal  ooise  the  attainment 
and  mMnt^ni>')c^  of  which  In  daflnnd  areas 
under  various  oondltlooi  are  requisite  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  with 
an  adequate  margin  of  aafety. 

"(b)  The  AdmlnUtiator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  agencies,  and  other  appropriate 
psraons,  shall  within  fifteen  months  after 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  compile  and 
publish  a  report  or  series  of  reports  (1)  Idsn- 
tifying  products  (or  classes  of  products) 
which  on  the  basis  of  Information  available 
to  him  appear  to  be  major  sources  of  noise, 
and  (2)  giving  information  on  the  processes, 
procedures,  or  operating  methods  which  re- 
sult in  the  oontrol  of  the  emission  of  noise,  to 
Implement  noise  emission  control  standards 
under  sections  408,  501,  503,  511.  and  521  of 
this  Act,  which  such  information  shall  in- 
clude technical  and  other  data,  including 
costs,  as  are  available  on  alternative  methods 
of  noise  control. 

"(c)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal agencies,  and  other  appropriate  persons, 
shall  compile  and  provide  Information  on 
methods  and  techniques  of  controlling  en- 
vironmental noise  through,  among  other 
means,  product  use  control,  land  use  regula- 
tion, and  construction  and  building  stand- 
ards. Such  Information  shall  be  complied  and 
published  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments In  establishing  and  enforcing  en- 
vironmental noise  control  programs  sup- 
ported under  section  418  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  review  and.  as  appropriate,  revise  or 
supplement  any  criteria  or  reports  published 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  report  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section  identifying  major  noise  soiuves 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
The  publication  or  revision  of  any  criteria  or 
Information  on  control  techniques  under  this 
section  shall  be  announced  In  the  Federal 
Raglstsr,  and  copies  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  gensral  pubUe. 

"NOISK  UCIBBION  STAMSalDS  rOB  mw  PBODTTCrS 

"Sic.  408.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  regulations  establishing 
noise  emission  standards  for  new  products 
or  classes  of  products — 

"(A)  identified  In  any  report  published 
under  section  407(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  as  a  ma- 
jor source  of  noise,  and 

"(B)  which  falls  In  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

"(1)  Construction  equipment. 

"(11)  Transportation  eqiilpment  (includ- 
ing snowmobiles,  motorcycles,  and  recrea- 
tional vehicles  and  related  equipment). 

"(Ill)  Any  motor  or  engine  (Including  any 
equipment  of  which  an  engine  or  motor  Is 
an  Integral  part). 

"(Iv)   T\u-bines  and  compressors. 

"(V)  Electrical  and  electronic  equipment, 
except  those  products  which  are  designed  for 
the  production  or  reproduction  of  music  or 
sound  (to  the  extent  such  reproduction  Is 
identical,  except  In  amplitude,  to  the  source 
reproduced). 

"(vl)  Percussion  and  explosive  equipment. 

"'(2)  (A)  Regiilations  proposed  under  para- 
gn4>h  (1)  shall  be  promulgated  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  apply  to  any 
appioprlata  new  product  described  in  para- 
gn4>b  (1)  which  Is  identified  (or  In  a  class 
identified)  In  any  report  publlahed  xinder 
section  407(b)(1)  of  this  Act  on  or  before 
the  date  of  publication  of  such  initial  pro- 
posed regulations. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  new  product  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  which  is  identified 
(or  Is  part  of  a  olaai  identified)  as  a  major 
source  of  nolae  In  a  report  published  under 
section  407(b)(1)  of  this  Act  after  publica- 


tion of  tki»  Initial  proposed  rsgulatlooa  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  reg- 
ulations under  paragraph  ( l )  of  this  subaec- 
tlon  for  such  new  product  shall  bs  piromul- 
gatad  by  the  Administrator  not  later  than 
nine  months  after  such  report  Is  pub- 
lished. 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  may  publish  pro- 
posed regulations  establishing  nolae  emis- 
sion standards  respecting  any  new  product 
for  which  ha  la  not  required  to  establish 
standards  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion but  for  which,  in  hla  judgment,  nolae 
emission  standards  are  requisite  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare.  Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  regulations  respecting  such  new  prod- 
uct, he  shall  promulgate  regulations  estab- 
lishing noise  emission  standards  for  such 
new  pioduot. 

"(c)(1)  Any  noise  emission  standard  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  respecting  a  new  product  shall  set 
limits  on  noise  emissions  from  such  new 
product  over  the  useful  life  of  the  prodtict 
(as  determined  by  the  Administrator  taking 
into  account  the  range  of  possible  uses  for 
the  same  type  of  product)  and  shall  be  a 
standard  which  In  the  Administrator's  judg- 
ment, based  on  Information  published  under 
section  407  of  this  Act,  reflects  the  degree  of 
noise  reduction  achievable  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  best  available  technology,  tak- 
ing Into  acoount  the  cost  of  oompUance.  In 
establishing  such  standards  for  any  new 
product  the  Administrator  shall  assure  that 
such  standards  are  compatible  with  stand- 
ards under  other  laws  respecting  emission 
of  air  or  water  pollutants  and  safety,  includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)  any  standard  under 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  IB66  ( 16  U.S.C.  1381  et  esq. ),  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.O.  1867  et  seq.).  or  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  |38  U.8.C. 
1161  et  seq.) .  Any  standard  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may 
contain  provisions  respecting  instructions  of 
the  manufactiirer  for  the  maintenance  or  use 
of  the  product. 

"  (2)  After  publication  of  any  proposed  reg- 
ulations under  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  allow  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  participate  In  rulemaking  in  accordance 
with  section  663  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  revise  any 
noise  emission  standard  prescribed  by  him 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(4)  Any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section  (and  any  revision  thereof)  shall  take 
effect  after  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 
or  such  lesper  time  as  the  Administrator  finds 
necessary  to  permit  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  the  requisite  technology,  giving 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  coat  of  oom- 
pllance  within  such  period,  standards  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  shall  apply  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  standards. 

"(6)  The  Admlnlstamtor  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations defining  'sffsotlve  date'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  that  products  manufac- 
tured before  the  effsotlve  date  of  a  regula- 
tion under  this  section  were  not  manufac- 
tured for  purposes  of  circumventing  the 
effective  date  of  such  regulations. 

"(d)(1)  On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  any  standards  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  manufacturer  of  each  new  product 
shall  warrant  to  the  ulttmats  purchaser  and 
each  subssquant  purchaser  that  such  product 
is  (A)  designed,  built,  and  equipped  so  as  to 
conform  at  the  time  of  sale  with  applicable 
regulations  under  this  section,  and  (B)  free 
from  defects  in  materials  and  workxnanship 
whloh  cause  such  product,  under  normal  use. 
operation,  and  maintenance  to  fail  to  con- 
form wtlb  applicable  ragiilatlons  for  its  use- 
ful life,  aa  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
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tAklnc  Into  kcoount  the  imoc*  of  aa«>  tor 
■uelt  product. 

"(9)  Any  cost  obUf»tlan  of  may  Omlmr  In- 
oorrad  M  ft  rMult  at  any  i«<pili«ni*nt  Im- 
poMd  by  puMntpli  d)  o'  ^1^  snbMetlon 
■IiaU  Im  bom*  by  the  maauAetaNr.  Th* 
xxviMtn  of  any  such  oo«t  obUcatlon  from  a 
manufaetunr  to  any  dealar  tliroa(b  firan-. 
ehlM  or  other  acrMment  ta  problbttad. 

"(S)  If  a  manufaetunr  tneludM  In  any  ad- 
TvtlMinant  a  statamant  raapactlnf  tb«  ooat 
or  valut  o(  notaa  amlaifcHi  control  dcyloaa 
or  aystama,  auch  manxifacturar  tball  aat  forth 
in  auch  atatainant  the  ooat  or  raloa  attrlb- 
trtad  to  auch  daTloaa  or  cystaina  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (throuch  the  Bureau  at  Labor 
8t*tlatlca).  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  his 
repraeentatlTae,  ahall  have  the  aame  aoceaa 
for  hla  pttrpoae  to  the  booka.  docomenta, 
papera,  and  reoorda  of  a  manufacturer  aa  the 
ComptroUer  General  baa  to  tboae  of  a  recip- 
ient of  aaalatance  for  piirpoeee  of  aeetlon  811 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

"(e)(1)  No  State  or  poimcal  subdlvialon 
thereof  may  adopt  or  enforce,  vlth  reepect  to 
(A)  any  product  manufactured  after  the 
effective  date  of  a  refnilatlon  preecrlbed  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section  or  (B) 
any  component  incorporated  Into  such  prod- 
uct by  the  manufacturer  oS  such  product, 
any  standard  setting  a  limit  on  noise  emls- 
slcms  ttota  such  product  enforceable  against 
the  manufactvirer  which  la  not  Identical  to 
the  standard  preecrlbed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 
1 1  "(2)   Subject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 

ll  section,  nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 

or  deny  the  right  at  any  State  or  political 
BubdlTlslon  thereof  to  establlah  and  enforce 
controls  on  envlronmeDtal  noise  through  the 
licensing,  regulation,  or  restriction  of  the  xiae, 
operation,  or  movement  at  any  product  or 
combination  of  products:  Provided,  That 
such  control,  licensing,  regulation,  or  re- 
striction shall  not.  In  the  case  of  any  motor 
carrier  engaged  tn  Interstate  commerce  or 
any  equipment  or  facility  of  a  surface  carrier 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  by  railroad, 
result  in  a  limit  on  noise  emissions  for  any 
carriera,  equipment,  or  facility  different  than 
any  limit  contained  in  any  regulation  appli- 
cable thereto  preecrlbed  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  section  or  title  V  of  this  Act. 
except  that  In  the  case  of  such  carriers  the 
Administrator  may  by  regulation,  upon  the 
petition  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  permit  such  more 
restrictive  limits  on  such  noise  emissions 
through  the  application  of  tise,  operation,  or 
movement  controls  or  regulations  as  In  his 
Judgment  are  necessitated  by  special  local 
conditions. 

"(3)  If,  after  promulgation  of  any  stand- 
ards and  reyulatlana  under  this  section  and 
prior  to  thatr  effective  date,  a  product  la  man- 
ufactured In  compliance  with  such  staiKlards 
and  regulations  such  standards  and  regula- 
tions shall,  for  the  purpoaee  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
ot  this  subsection,  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  such  product  on  the  date  of  such 
ootnpllanoe. 

"LABBLZKO 

"Sac.  40B.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  by 
regulation  for  any  new  product  (or  class 
thereof)  — 

"(1)  Identified  pursuant  to  section  407(b) 
(1):  or 

"(3)  which  Is  sold  wholly  or  In  part  on  the 
basia  of  its  effecUveneee  In  reducing  noise, 
require  either  (1)  that  a  notice  ot  the  level 
of  noiae  emlaalon  including  the  relationship 
to  any  applicable  noise  emission  standard 
under  secton  4M.  or  notice  of  the  effectlve- 
neaa  In  reducing  noiae  las  the  case  may  be) 
supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  be  affixed  to 
the  new  product  and  to  the  outalde  of  its 
container  at  the  time  of  ita  sale  to  the  ulti- 
mate puichaaer,  or  (3)  that  such  notice  of 


■aoh  level  or  effecUeeneaa  supplied  by  the 
manufaetxirer  oCherwlae  be  given  to  the  pro- 
apeetif  uaar.  He  shall  prsaerlbe  the  form  of 
tb«  DoUoe  azMl  the  methoda  and  unite  of 
maaranmsnt  to  be  used  for  this  pvirpoae.  8*e- 
tlon  40S(e)  (3)  diaU  apply  to  the  prot&ulga- 
tioa  of  any  regulation  \mdar  thia  section. 

"(b)  This  aeetlon  does  not  prevent  any 
State  or  poimcal  subdivlaion  thereof  from 
regulating  product  labeling  in  any  way  not 
In  oonfllet  with  regulatlona  promulgated  by 
the  Adminiatrator  under  this  section. 
"Tjcpoars 

"Sac.  410.  Any  product  offered  for  Mitry  In- 
to the  United  Statee  for  which  a  standard 
or  regulation  has  become  effective  pursuant 
to  this  title,  which  Is  not  accompanied  by 
certificate  of  compliance  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  refused 
entry  Into  the  United  Statee.  If  a  product  Is 
refused  entry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
■hall  refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee  and 
BhaU  cause  disposal  or  storage  of  any  product 
refused  delivery  which  has  not  been  exported 
by  the  consignee  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretajy  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee 
such  product  pending  examination  and  de- 
cision In  the  matter  on  execution  of  bond  for 
the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such 
product,  together  with  the  duty  thereon,  and 
on  refusal  to  return  such  product  for  any 
caiise  to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  when  demanded,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  It  from  the  country,  or  for  any 
other  purpoee,  said  consignee  shall  forfeit 
the  full  amount  of  said  bond.  All  charges  for 
storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on  products  which 
are  refused  admission  or  delivery  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  con- 
signee, and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall 
constitute  a  lien  against  any  future  Importa- 
tion made  by  such  owner  or  consignee. 
"FmoHiBXTXD  Acra 

"Sac.  411.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
following  acts  or  the  causing  thereof  are  pro- 
hibited: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  the 
sale  In,  the  offering  for  sale  In,  or  the  Intro- 
duction or  delivery  for  introduction  Into, 
commerce  of  any  new  product,  aircraft,  or 
aircraft  engine  manufactured  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  noise  emission  control  stand- 
ards prescribed  under  sections  408,  SOI,  503, 
611,  and  521  of  this  Act  which  are  applicable 
to  such  product,  unless  such  product  is  In 
conformity  with  such  standards. 

"(3)  (A)  The  removal  or  rendering  Inop- 
erative by  any  person,  other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  maintenance,  testing,  repair,  or  re- 
placement, of  any  device  or  element  of  design 
Incorporated  into  any  product,  aircraft,  or 
aircraft  engine  in  compliance  with  noise 
emission  standards  promulgated  under  sec- 
tions 408.  501.  603,  611,  and  631  of  this  Act 
prior  to  Its  sale  or  delivery  to  the  tiltlmate 
purchaser  or  during  its  term  of  use,  or  (B) 
the  use  of  a  product  after  such  device  or 
element  of  design  has  been  removed  or 
rendered  Inoperative. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  the 
sale  In,  the  offering  for  sale  In,  or  the  intro- 
duction or  delivery  for  Introduction  into. 
commerce  of  any  new  product  manufacttued 
after  the  effective  date  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  option  (1)  In  section  409(b) 
of  this  Act  (requiring  Information  respecting 
noise)  which  are  applicable  to  such  product, 
unless  it  Is  In  conformity  with  such  regula- 
tions. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  the  assistance  of  any  person  In  a 
violation  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section or  the  furnishing  of  Information  with 
reepect  to  a  violation  of  paragraph  (3)  (A) 
of  this  subsection. 


"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  laannfactum,  tbt 
sale  in.  the  offering  for  aal*  In.  or  the  iatf- 
duction  or  deUvery  for  Intioduetloii  late, 
commerce  of  any  new  product  manufactund 
after  the  eSecUve  date  ot  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  option  (1)  la  aeetlon  40Q(a) 
of  thia  Act  (requiring  infomatioii  rsapaet- 
Ing  noiae)  which  are  appllcahle  to  such  prod- 
uct,  unless  It  Is  in  oooformlty  with  such 
regulations. 

"(4)  (A)  The  removal  by  any  peraon  at  aay 
notice  affixed  to  a  product  or  nntitalner  pur- 
suant to  reg\il*tlons  promulgated  under  lee- 
tlon  400(a)  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  new  product  to  the  ultimate  purchaasr, 
or  (B)  the  sale  of  such  product  or  nontatnsr 
from  which  such  notice  has  been  removed. 

"(6)  The  importaitloii  into  the  United 
States  by  any  pareon  at  any  nev  pnduet  In 
violation  of  regulatlona  promulgated  uadsr 
section  410  of  this  Act  that  are  applicable  to 
such  product. 

"(0)  The  failure  of  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  section  413(d) 
or  414  of  thia  Act. 

"  (b)  ( 1 )  The  Adminiatrator  may  after  pub- 
lic hearings  exempt  tar  a  specified  pwlod  of 
time  not  to  exceed  one  year,  any  new  prod- 
uct, or  class  thereof,  from  paragn^hs  (1), 
(3),  (S),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
iBCt.kwi  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  find  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  for  the  pxirpoae  of  research. 
Investigations,  studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

"(3)  A  new  product  Intended  solely  tor 
export,  and  so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  out- 
side of  the  container  and  on  the  product  It- 
self, shall  be  subject  to  noise  emission  stand- 
ards of  the  country  which  lmpc«ts  such  prod- 
uct. In  no  event  shall  the  Administrator  al- 
low the  export  from  the  United  States  of  any 
product  subject  to  section  414  of  this  Act  ss 
a  product,  the  noise  emissions  from  which 
are  an  Imminent  and  substantial  endanger- 
ment  to  public  health. 

"XNToacntxuT 

"Sxc.  412.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully 
or  negligently  violates  paragraph  (1),  (3), 
(5),  or  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  411 
of  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  (25,000  per  day  of  violation, 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both.  In  the  case  of  a  violation 
of  paragraph  (1)  or  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  411  of  this  Act  the  fine  shall  be  not 
less  than  $2,500  per  day  of  violation.  If  the 
conviction  Is  for  a  violation  committed  after 
a  first  conviction  of  such  person  under  this 
paragraph,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  (50.000  per  day  of  violation, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  by  both. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  each 
day  of  violation  of  section  411(a)  of  this 
Act  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation  of 
that  section. 

"(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  to  restrain  any  violations  of  section 
411(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  (1)  Whenever  any  person  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  section  411(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  Issue  an  order  specifying 
such  relief  as  he  determines  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare.  Such 
relief  may  Include  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  cease  such  violation,  to  notify  ul- 
timate purchasers  of  the  risks  associated 
with  such  violation,  to  make  public  notice 
of  such  risks,  to  recall  any  products  re- 
sponsible for  such  vl(dation,  to  repurchase 
any  such  products,  or  to  replace  any  such 
products.  Such  order  nuiy  also  require  the 
selmire  of  any  such  products  by  the  Admin- 
iatrator. 

"(2)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  Issued  only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
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(or  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  SM 

of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  When  authorlaed  by  State  law — 

••(1)  The  Administrator  may,  by  agrae- 
inent  with  any  environmental  noise  control 
agency  with  or  without  reimbursement,  au- 
thorize law  enforcement  officers  or  other  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  auch  environmental 
noise  control  agency  to  bring  clvU  actlona 
In  the  appropriate  State  courts  to  restrain 
any  person  from  violating  section  411(a). 

"(2)  The  courts  of  such  State  may  enter- 
tain any  such  civil  action. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  au- 
thority of  an  environmental  noise  control 
agency  to  commence  a  civil  action  under 
section  413  of  this  Act. 

"crrizxN  surrs 

Sac.  413.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  on  bis  own  behalf — 

"(1)  against  any  person  (including  (A)  the 
Umted  States,  and  (B)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  Is  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  noise  control  requirement 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section) , 
or 

"(2)   against — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Knvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  where  there  Is  al- 
leged a  fallxire  of  such  Administrator  to  per- 
form any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which 
la  not  discretionary  with  such  Administrator. 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  where  there  Is  al- 
leged a  failure  of  such  Administrator  to  per- 
form any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  or  sec- 
tion 611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  la  not  discretionary  with  such  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties,  to  enforce  such  noise  control 
requirement  or  to  order  such  Admlnlstratcar 
to  perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

"(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (and  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  a 
noise  emission  control  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  aircraft  under  this  Act  or  section 
911  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  aa  amended) 
and  (11)  to  any  alleged  violator  of  such  re- 
quirement, or 

"(B)  If  an  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action 
to  require  compliance  with  the  noise  control 
requirement,  but  In  any  such  action  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  any  person  may 
intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  to  the  defendant  that  he 
will  commence  such  actl<m. 
Notice  under  this  subsection  shaU  be  given 
In  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"(c)  In  an  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  or,  if  appropriate,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, If  not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brotight  piusuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (Including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  when- 
ever the  court  determines  such  an  award 
is  appropriate. 


"(e)  Nothing  in  thia  section  ahaU  resdrlet 
any  right   which   any  person    (or   class  of 

persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
noiae  control   reqxUremant  or  to  seek   any 

other  relief  (Including  r^ief  against  an 
Administrator) . 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'noiae  control  requirement'  meaiis  any  pro- 
hibition, standard,  ca  requirement  uiuler  sec- 
tion 408.  411,  501.  50a,  508,  511.  or  531  of 
this  Act  or  a  prohibition,  standard,  rale,  or 
regulation  Issued  under  section  811  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1S68,  as  amended. 
"ucxaosMCT  siroATioiis 

"Sac.  414.  (a)  The  Administrator  or  the 
Attorney  General  shall  file,  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  venue  thereof, 
an  action  against  any  product  the  noise 
emissions  from  which  are  an  Imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  public  health, 
or  against  any  person  who  manufactures  for 
sale,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale.  In  commerce, 
or  imports  into  the  United  Statee,  such 
product.  Such  an  action  may  be  filed,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  a  noise  «nlsslon  standard  applicable  to  a 
product,  or  the  pendency  of  administrative 
proceedings  initiated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  district  court  in  which  such 
action  la  filed  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
declare  such  product  a  product  the  noiae 
emissions  from  which  are  an  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  public  health, 
and  to  grant  (as  ancillary  to  such  declara- 
tion or  in  lieu  thereof)  such  temporary  or 
permanent  equitable  relief  as  may  be  neoaa- 
sary  to  protect  the  public  from  such  risk. 
Such  relief  may  Include  a  mandatory  order 
requiring  the  notification  of  the  original 
purchasera  of  such  product  of  such  risk, 
public  notice,  the  recall,  the  repurchase,  the 
repair,  the  replacement,  or  the  seizure  of 
such  product. 

"jTTDtciAL  asviaw 

"S*c.  415.  Any  Judicial  review  of  final 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  sections  701-708  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that: 

"(a)  a  petition  for  review  of  action  of  the 
Administrator  In  promulgating  any  stand- 
ard or  regulation  under  section  408,  501,  611, 
or  531  of  this  Act  or  any  labeling  regula- 
tion under  section  409  of  this  Act  may  be 
filed  only  In  the  United  States  Coxirt  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  such 
petition  shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  such  promulgation,  or  after 
such  date  if  such  petition  Is  based  solely  on 
grounds  arising  after  such  ninetieth  day. 
Action  of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
which  review  could  have  been  obtained  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  in  civil  proceedings  for  enforce- 
ment except  as  to  whether  the  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  procedures  of  this  Act  have 
been  obeerved; 

"(b)  If  a  party  seeking  review  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  Information  Is 
material  and  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding  before  the  Administrator, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evi- 
dence (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Administrator,  and 
to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing,  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  The  Admin- 
istrates may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the 
additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  findings. 
and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for  the  mod- 
ification or  setting  sside  o<  his  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional  evi- 
dence; 

"(c)  with  respect  to  relief  pending  review 


of  an  action  by  th»  Adminiatrator,  no  stay  of 
an  agency  action  may  be  granted  \inlees  the 
reviewing  court  determines  that  the  party 
seeking  such  stay  is  (li  likely  to  prevail  on 
the  metite  in  the  review  proceeding  and 
(3)  will  suffer  irreparable  harm  pending  such 
proceeding. 

"aaooaae,  aapoaTa,  aito  mrcmMArmm 

"Sac.  418.  (a)  Such  manufacturer  of  a  new 
product,  aircraft,  or  aircraft  engine  to 
which  standards  or  regulations  under  sections 
408,  501,  503,  511.  or  531  of  this  Act  or  regu- 
lations under  section  409  »pply  ahall  ( 1 )  aa- 
tabllah  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  provide  such  information,  and 
make  such  tests,  as  the  Administrator  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  manufactiirer  h«i  acted 
or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with  thia  Act, 
( 2 1  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee 
duly  designated  by  the  Administrator,  permit 
such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable  times 
to  have  access  to  such  information  and  the 
results  of  such  tests  and  to  copy  such  rec- 
ords, and  (3)  make  new  products  oomlng 
off  the  assembly  line  or  otherwise  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  available  for 
testing  by  the  Administrator,  to  the  extent 
required  by  regulations  of  the  Administra- 
tor. 

'(b)  For  the  piirpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation to  carry  out  titles  IV  and  V  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  may  issue  subpenas 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  relevant  pwpmn. 
books,  and  documents,  and  he  may  adminis- 
ter oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  iruieage  that  arc  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
cases  of  contumacy  or  refuaal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena  served  upon  any  person  under  this  sub- 
section, the  district  court  of  the  United 
Statee  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  businees. 
upon  application  by  the  United  States  and 
after  notice  to  such  p>erson,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  and  give  testimony  before  the 
Administrator,  to  appear  and  produce  papers, 
books,  and  documents  before  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  aa  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  under  this  section  shall  be  avafl- 
able  to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
person  that  records,  reports,  or  information 
or  particular  part  thereof  (other  than  noise 
emission  data)  to  which  the  Administrator 
has  access  under  this  section  if  made  public, 
would  dl'vulge  methods  or  processes  entitled 
to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of  such  per- 
son, the  Administrator  shall  consider  su(^ 
record,  report,  or  Information  or  particular 
portion  thereof  confidential  In  accordance 
with  the  purpoees  of  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  except  that  such 
record,  report,  or  Infonnatlon  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers,  employees,  or  auth- 
orized representatives  of  the  United  States 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or 
when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  withholding  of  Information  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  any  officer  or  employee  under 
his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

"(d^  Any  communication  from  a  person  to 
the  Administrator  or  any  other  employee  of 
the  Agency  concerning  a  matter  presently 
under  consideration  in  a  rulemaking  or  ad- 
judicatory proceeding  In  the  Agency  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  public  file  of  that 
proceeding  unless  it  Is  a  commtmicatlon  en- 
titled to  protection  under  subaecticm  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement,  repreeentatlon,  or  certlfica- 
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tion  In  any  application,  record,  raport,  plan, 
or  othor  document  lUad  or  raqulrvd  to  be 
malntalnad  onder  tbta  Act  or  who  falatfles. 
tamp«r8  with,  or  Icnowlngly  renders  inaocu* 
rate  any  monitoring  device  or  metbod  re- 
qulrad  to  be  maintained  under  thla  Act.  aball 
upon  oonTlction,  be  punlabed  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  •10,000,  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  tban  six  montba,  or  by  both. 
"nsBUL  pmocumncurT 

"Skc.  417.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  may  enter 
Into  any  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
goods,  materials,  or  aervlcee  wltb  any  person, 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  ofTense 
under  section  413(a)  of  this  Act  and  who, 
upon  consideration  of  the  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation and  the  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance, the  Administrator  determines  should 
be  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  this  section. 
The  prohibition  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  continue  until  the  Administrator  cer- 
tifies that  the  condition  giving  rise  to  a  con- 
viction has  been  corrected. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
procedures  to  provide  all  Federal  agencies 
with  the  notification  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  In  order  to  Implement  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall, 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  Its  enactment,  cause  to  be  Issued  an 
order  (1)  requiring  each  Federal  agency  au- 
thorised to  enter  Into  contracts  and  each 
I'ederal  agency  which  Is  empowered  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistance  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  contract  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act  In  such  contracting  or 
assistance  activities,  and  (3)  setting  forth 
procedures,  sanctions,  penalties,  and  such 
other  provisions,  as  the  President  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  requirement. 

"(d)  The  President  may  exempt  any  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  where  he  deter- 
mines ruch  exemption  is  necessary  In  the 
paramount  Interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

"oaANTa  TOM  Bvrrotn  or  xmrnoNuxNTAi,  noisx 

PLANmXO    AMD    CONTXOL    PROGRAMS 

"Sac.  418.  (a)(1).  The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  environmental  noise  control 
agencies  In  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  establish- 
ing, or  improving,  and  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  environmental  noise. 

"(3)  Before  appro vlzig  any  grant  under 
this  subsection  to  any  environmental  noise 
control  agency  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 404(k)(3)  and  404(k)  (4)  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  (when  appropriate)  shall 
receive  assurances  that  such  agency  provides 
for  adequate  representation  of  State,  Inter- 
state, local,  and  International  Interests  In  Its 
area  of  Jurisdiction.  Before  approving  any 
grant  under  this  subsection  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine  that  the  recipient  In  the 
appropriate  environmental  noise  control 
agency  for  the  Jurisdictions  involved  In  order 
to  mlnlmlTie  overlap  and  duplication  of  effort. 

"(3)  Before  approving  any  planning  grant 
under  this  subsection  to  any  environmental 
noise  control  agency  within  the  meaning  of 
sections  404(k)(3)  and  404(k)(4)  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  receive  assur- 
ances that  such  agency  has  the  capability  of 
developing  and  enforcing  a  comprehensive 
environmental  noise  control  plan. 

"(4)  Before  approving  any  grant  for  pur- 
poses other  than  developing  a  program  under 
this  section  to  any  environmental  noise  con- 
trol agancy  within  the  meaning  of  section 
404  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  agency  has  the  authority — 

"(A)  to  regulate  the  location,  modification, 
and  construction  of  any  facilities  within  the 


area  of  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency  which 
may  result  in  the  generation  of  environmen- 
tal noise;   and 

"(B)  to  assure  that  the  use  of  any  product 
In  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency 
win  not  exceed  appUcable  noise  control 
levels: 

"(C)  to  (1)  Identify,  If  appropriate,  sources 
of  environmental  noise  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  agency,  and  (11)  set  forth  pro- 
ceduree,  processes,  and  methods  (Including 
land  use  requirements  and  design  and  con- 
struction standards)  to  control  such  sources 
to  the  extent  feasible: 

"(D)  to  acquire,  maintain,  and  operate 
noise  monitoring  facilities  In  the  field  and 
otherwise,  making  public  reports  of  noise 
emissions  and  levels  of  environmental  noise 
disclosed  by  such  monitoring,  which  reports 
shall  be  related  to  any  applicable  standards 
or  limitations:  and 

"(B)   to  Issue  abatement  orders. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  grants  to  environmental  ndse 
control  agencies  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  may  find  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
In  establishing  regulations  for  the  granting 
of  such  funds  the  Administrator  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  give  due  consideration  to 
(1)  the  population,  (3)  the  extent  of  the 
actiial  or  potential  environmental  noise  prob- 
lem, and  (3)  the  financial  need  of  the  re- 
spective agencies.  No  agency  shall  receive  any 
grant  under  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  program  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  environmental  noise  unless 
the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that  such 
grant  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable.  Increase  the  level 
of  State,  local,  or  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  in  the  absence  of  such  grant  be 
made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
program,  and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  or  other  non-Federal  funds.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section  until 
the  Administrator  has  consulted  with  the  ap- 
propriate ofBclal  as  designated  by  the  Oov- 
emor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
affected. 

"(c)  Mot  more  thasi  lO  per  centum  of  the 
total  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  granted  for  environmental  noise 
control  programs  \a.  any  one  State.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  a  program  In  an  area 
crossing  State  botmdarles,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  detarmine  the  portion  of  such 
grant  that  Is  chargeable  to  the  percentage 
limitation  imder  this  subsection  tor  each 
State  Into  which  such  area  extends. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  any  reorient  of  a  grant  under  this 
section,  may  reduce  the  payments  to  such 
recipient  by  the  amount  of  the  pay,  allow- 
ances, traveling  expenses,  and  any  other 
coats  In  connecUon  with  the  detail  of  any 
ofllcer  or  employee  to  the  recipient  under 
secUon  403(c)  of  this  Act.  when  such  detail 
is  fbr  the  convenience  of.  and  at  the  request 
of,  such  recipient  and  for  the  purpoees  of 
carrying  out  the  provlsloins  of  this  Act.  The 
amotmt  by  which  such  payments  have  been 
reduced  shaU  be  available  for  payment  of 
such  costa  by  the  Administrator,  but  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  any  grant  to  a  recipient  imder  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  such  agency, 

"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  section  $6,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $70^00,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
•10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1976. 


oBvxLoncxirr  or  LOw-NoisK-xicianoii 
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-ate.  410.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  term  'Committee'  means  the 
Low-N(^se-Kmls8lon  Product  Advisory  Ck>m- 
mlttee. 

"(3)  The  term  'Federal  Oovemmenf  in- 
eludes  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Oolumhla. 

"(3)  The  term  'low-nolse-emlsslon  prod- 
uct' means  any  product  which  emits  noise 
In  amounto  significantly  below  the  level  of 
other  producte  in  the  competitive  market 
for  such  product  at  the  time  of  procurement. 

'•(4)  The  term  'retaU  price'  means  (a/ 
the  maximum  statutory  price  applicable  to 
any  type  of  product;  or  (B)  In  any  case 
where  there  Is  no  applicable  maximum 
statutory  price,  the  most  recent  procure- 
ment price  paid  for  any  type  of  product. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine which  products  qualify  as  low-nolse- 
emlsalon  producta  Ui  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  certify  any 
product— 

"(A)  for  which  a  oertlflcatlon  application 
has  been  filed  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6)  (A)  of  this  subsection: 

"(B)  which  Is  a  low-nolse-emlsslon  prod- 
uct as  determined  by  the  Administrator;  and 

"(O)  which  he  detarmlnes  is  suitable  for 
use  as  a  substitute  for  a  type  of  product 
at  that  time  In  use  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  establish  a 
Low-Nolse-Emlsslon  Product  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  assist  him  In  determining  which 
products  qualify  as  low-nolse-emlsslon  prod- 
ucta for  purpoees  of  this  section.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee,  a  representative  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  representatives  of 
such  other  Federal  agencies  and  private  Indi- 
viduals as  the  Administrator  may  deem  nec- 
essary from  time  to  time.  Any  member  of 
the  C<Mnmlttee  not  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  by  the  United  Statas  may  receive  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rata  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  for  grade  06-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  such  member  Is  en- 
gaged upon  work  of  the  Committee.  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  relm- 
btirsed  for  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(4)  Certification  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  one  year  frtnn  the 
data  of  Issuance. 

"(5)  (A)  Any  person  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  model  of  product  certified  und6r  this  sec- 
tion shall  file  a  certification  application  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  each  appli- 
cation received. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  make  deter- 
minations for  the  purpose  of  this  section  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
him  by  regulation. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
whatever  Investigation  Is  necessary,  includ- 
ing actual  Inspection  of  the  product  at  a 
place  designated  In  regulations  prescribed 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  receive  and 
evaluate  wrlttan  comments  and  documents 
from  Interested  persons  In  support  of,  or  in 
opposition  to,  certification  of  the  class  or 
model  of  product  under  consideration. 

"(P)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  properly  filed  certification  application 
the  Administrator  shall  detarmine  whether 
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i«h  product  is  a  low-nolse-emlsslon  prod- 
uct for  purposes  of  this  section.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator detarmlnes  that  such  product  Is 
%  low -emission  product,  then  within  ome- 
bundred  and  eighty  days  of  such  da<w- 
ninatlon  the  Administrator  shaU  reach  a  de- 
cMlon  as  to  whether  such  product  Is  a  sult- 
tble  substltuta  for  any  class  or  classes  of 
products  presently  being  purchased  by  the 
jrMeral  Government  for  use  by  to  agencies. 
"(O)  Immedlataly  upon  making  any  deter- 
mination or  decision  tmder  subparagraph 
(P),  the  Administrator  shall  publish  In  the 
pMeral  Register  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion or  decision,  including  reasons  theref(» 
"(c)  (1)  Certified  low-nolse-emlsslon  prod- 
ucts shall  be  acqxilred  by  purchase  or  lease 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  use  by  the 
yederal  Qovemment  in  lieu  of  other  prod- 
ucts If  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices determines  that  such  certified  producta 
have  procurement  costa  which  are  no  more 
than  125  per  centum  of  the  retail  price  of 
the  least  expensive  type  of  product  for  which 
they  are  certified  substitutes. 

"(3)  Data  relied  upon  by  the  Administrator 
in  determining  that  a  product  Is  a  certified 
low-nolse-emlsslon  product  shall  be  Incor- 
porated In  any  contract  for  the  procuivment 
of  such  product. 

"(d)  The  procuring  agency  shall  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  available  certified  low- 
oolse-emlsslon  producta  which  are  eligible  for 
purchase  to  the  extant  they  are  available  be- 
fore purchasing  any  other  producta  for  which 
any  low-nolse-emlsslon  product  Is  a  certified 
substitute.  In  making  purchasing  selections 
between  competing  eligible  certified  low- 
nolse-emlsslon  producta,  the  procuring  agen- 
cy shall  give  priority  to  any  class  or  model 
which  does  not  require  extensive  periodic 
mamtenanoe  to  retain  Ita  low-nolse-emls- 
slon qualities  or  which  does  not  Involve  op- 
erating costa  significantly  In  excess  of  thoae 
producta  for  which  It  Is  a  certified  subotl- 
tuto. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  certi- 
fied low-nolse-emlsslon  producta  any  statu- 
tory price  limitations  shall  be  waived. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  tlm*  to 
time  as  he  deems  approprlata,  test  the  emis- 
sions of  noise  from  certified  low-nolse-emls- 
slon producta  purchased  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. If  at  the  time  of  purchase  he  finds 
that  the  nolse-emlsslon  levels  exceed  the 
levels  on  which  oerttficatkin  vinder  this  sec- 
tion was  based,  the  Axlmlnlstrator  shall  give 
the  supplier  of  such  product  wrlttan  notice 
of  this  finding.  Issue  public  notice  of  It,  and 
give  the  supplier  an  (q>portunlty  to  make 
necessary  repairs,  adjustmenta,  or  replace - 
menta.  If  no  such  repairs,  adjustments,  or 
replacementa  are  made  within  a  period  to  be 
set  by  the  Administrator,  he  may  order  the 
supplier  to  ahow  cause  why  the  product  in- 
volved should  be  eligible  for  recertlficatlon. 
"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  paying  additional  amount.s  for  prod- 
ucta pursuant  to,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of,  this  section,  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1873,  and  $3,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
the  procedures  required  to  implement  this 
section  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"authorization   of  APPaOPKIATTONS 

"Sxc.  430.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  (other  than 
sections  418  and  410)  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1073:  $38,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  J\me  30,  1974;  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976." 

Sac.  3.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  to 
add  a  new  title  V  as  follows: 


"TITLE  V— MAJOR  MOVINO  SOURCES 
"Paxr  A — CowTBOiL  and  hjumaan  or  Aa- 

CKAFT   NODB   AND  SOWXC   BOOM 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  afford  present 
and  future  relief  and  provide  protection  to 
public  health  and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise 
and  sonic  boom — 

"(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Axlmlnlstratlon,  shall  promulgata 
and  amend  standards  for  the  measurement 
of  aircraft  and  aircraft  engine  noise  and 
sonic  boom;  and 

"(3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  promulgate 
and  amend  regulations  with  respect  to  noise 
emission  standard  for  aircraft  and  aircraft 
engines  which  he  determines  are  neces- 
sary and  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  with  an  adeqxiate  margin 
of  safety. 

"(b)(1)  Any  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion or  amendmenta  thereof,  with  respect  to 
noise  emissions  from  types  of  aircraft  or 
aircraft  engines,  shall  reflect  the  degree  of 
noise  reduction  achievable  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  best  available  demonstrated 
technology,  taking  into  account  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  cost  of  compliance  and  the 
demonstrable  public  benefit  that  will  result, 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  shall  not 
be  promulgated  until  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  AvUtlon  Administration  has  de- 
termined that  such  regulations  are  consistent 
with  the  highest  degree  of  safety  In  air  com- 
merce and  that  any  proposed  standard,  rule, 
or  regulation  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
technologically  available  for  application  to 
types  of  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  appliance, 
or  certificate  to  which  !t  will  apply. 

"(3)  All  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  611  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Environmental 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1073  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  amended  or  revoked  by  subse- 
quent standards,  rules,  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated and  approved  pursuant  to  this 
part:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  within  nine  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  'of  this  Act,  shall  review  all  nolae 
emission  standards,  rules,  or  regulations  in 
effect  under  section  611  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act,  as  amended,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enacstment  of  the  title. 

"(c)  Each  Federal  agency  with  regulatory 
authority  over  air  commerce,  aircraft  or 
airport  operations,  or  aircraft  noise  emis- 
sions shall  exercise  such  regulatory  authority 
so  as  to  reduce  noise  In  airport  environ- 
menta  and  surrounding  areas. 

"Sac.  603.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  interested  persons, 
ShaU  conduct  a  study  erf  the  (a)  adequacy  of 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  flight  and 
operational  noise  controls:  (b)  adequacy  of 
noise  emission  standards  on  new  and  exist- 
ing aircraft,  together  with  reconmiendations 
on  the  retrofitting  and  phaaeout  of  existing 
aircraft:  (c)  Implications  of  identifying  and 
achieving  levels  of  cumulative  noise  exposure 
around  alrporta;  and  (d)  additional  meas- 
ures avaUable  to  airport  operators  and  local 
governmentt  to  control  aircraft  noise.  He 
shall  report  on  such  study  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
Bouse  of  Repreeentatlvea  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  within  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  title. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  of  TransportoUon.  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  and  Interested 
individuals,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
means  of  financing  the  retrofitting  of  exUt- 
ing  Jet  aircraft  (excluding  aircraft  owned  or 
operated  by  any  mUltary  agency )  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  ahall 
make  recommendations,  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  15  economically  reasonable, 
technologically  pracUcable,  and  appropriate 
for  the  types  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines 
to  which  the  recommendations  will  apply. 
He  shall  report  on  such  study  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Committees  on  CXim- 
merce.  Finance,  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  by  July  1,  1973,  together  with  hU 
recommendations  for  whatever  legislation 
may  be  required. 

"Sac.  608.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, after  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  all  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  601  of  thla 
Act.  The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shaU  include  provisions  mak- 
ing such  standards  respecUng  noise  emU- 
slons  from  any  type  of  aircraft  applicable  In 
the  Issuance,  amendment,  modification,  sus- 
pension, or  revocation  of  any  certificate  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as 
amended,  or  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act,  as  amended.  Such  Secretary  shall 
Insure  that  all  necessary  inspections  are  ac- 
complished, and  may  executa  any  power  or 
duty  vested  In  him  by  any  other  provision  of 
law  In  the  execution  of  all  powers  and  duties 
vested  In  him  under  this  section. 

"(b)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  a  certificate  In  which  viola- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom  stand- 
ards, rules,  or  regulations  applied  to  aircraft 
or  aircraft  engines  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Environmental  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1073,  Is  at  Issue,  the  certificate 
holder  shall  have  the  same  notice  and  ap- 
peal rlghta  as  are  contained  In  section  609 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  ex- 
cept that  m  any  appeal  to  the  Natonal  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  the  Board  may 
amend,  modify,  or  revoke  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  only  If  it  finds 
no  violation  of  such  standards,  rules,  or 
regulations,  and  that  such  amendment,  modi- 
fication, or  revocation  by  the  Board  Is  con- 
sistent with  safety  In  air  transportation. 

"Sac.  604.  The  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  shall  not  is- 
stie  a  type  certificate  under  section  OOS(a) 
of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act,  as  amended,  for 
any  aircraft,  or  for  any  aircraft  engine,  pro- 
peller, or  appliance  that  affects  significantly 
the  noise  or  sonic  boom  characteristlos  of 
any  aircraft,  unless  such  type  certificates 
apply  all  of  the  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  prior  to  the  date  of  issuance 
of  such  certificates. 

"Sac.  605.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  adopt  or  enforce  any  standard 
respecting  noise  emissions  from  any  aircraft 
or  engine  thereof. 

"Sbc.  606.  Terms  used  in  this  part  (other 
than  Administrator)  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  such  terms  have  under  section 
101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  sole  authority  to  estab- 
lish aircraft  noise  emission  standards  is  con- 
tained In  part  A  of  this  title. 

"cxvxc  AXBCOArr  sonic  boom 
"Sac.  607.  (a)  No  person  may  operate  a  civil 
aircraft   over   the   territory   of   the   United 
States,  the  territorial  sea  o<  the  United  States. 
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or  tb»  w«t«n  of  the  contiguous  zone  (as  de- 
fliMd  under  Article  34  of  the  Conserratlon 
of  ttie  TerrltorlAl  8e«  &nd  the  Conttguou* 
Zone)  »t  a  true  flight  macb  number  greater 
than  1  except  in  compliance  with  the  condl- 
ttona  and  limitations  in  an  authorization  to 
exceed  mach  1  issued  to  the  operator  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  roT  a  research  and  development  flight 
in  a  designated  flight  test  area  an  authoriza- 
tion to  exceed  macb  1  may  be  Issued  if  the 
applicant  shoirs  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

"(1)  The  fllcbt  Is  necessary  to  show  com- 
pllAnce  with  an  airworthiness  regulation  or 
Is  necessary  for  aircraft  development. 

"(3)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  determine 
the  sonic  boom  characteristics  of  the  air- 
plane, or  Is  necessary  to  establish  means  of 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  effects  of  sonic 
boom. 

"(3)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  conditions  and  limitations  under  which 
speeds  greater  than  a  true  flight  mach  num- 
ber of  1  will  not  cause  a  sonic  boom  to  reach 
the  land  or  water  surface  of  the  earth. 

"(c)  An  application  for  an  authorization 
to  exceed  mach  1  must  be  made  on  a  form 
and  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  In  consultation  wfth 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  In  addition,  for  an  author- 
ization covered  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  each  application  must  contain — 

"  ( 1 )  Information  showing  that  operation 
at  speeds  greater  than  mach  I  Is  necessary 
to  accomplish  one  of  the  purposes  specified 
m  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"3)  a  description  of  the  flight  test  area 
proposed  by  the  applicant;  and 

"(3)  conditions  and  limitations  that  In- 
sure that  no  sonic  boom  will  reach  the  land 
or  water  surface  outside  of  the  designated 
night  test  area. 

"(d)  An  application  for  an  authorization 
to  exceed  mach  1  shall  be  denied  whenev"er 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  finds  that  such  research  and 
development  flight  or  flights  will  adversely 
affect  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

"(e)  An  authorization  to  exceed  mach  1  Is 
effective  until  it  expires,  or  until  it  Is  sur- 
rendered, and  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator whenever  he  flnds  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  protect  public  health  or 
welfare  or  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

"(f)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  xmder  sub- 
section  (a)   of  section  413  of  this  Act. 

"SUFKBSONIC  AtmCRAFT 

■S«c.  508.  No  civil  aircraft  capable  of  fly- 
ing at  supersonic  speed  shall  land  at  any 
plAce  under  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  United 
Slates  unless  in  compliance  wtlh  the  noise 
levels  prescribed  for  subsonic  aircraft  by  the 
AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  In  effect  on  September  1 
1973. 

"Pa«t  B — Rahjioao  Noisk  EidSslON 

STANOAaDS 

"S«c.  511.  (a)  Within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactnaent  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  proposed  noise 
emission  regulations  for  surface  carriers  en- 
gaged In  interstate  commerce  by  rallro«d. 
Such  proposed  regulations  shall  include 
noise  emission  standards  setting  such  lim- 
its on  noise  emissions  resulting  from  op- 
eration of  the  equlpnMnt  tmd  facilities  of 
siirface  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  railroad  which  reflect  the  degree 
of  noise  reduction  achievable  through  the 
application  of  the  best  available  technology, 
taking  Into  account  the  cost  of  compUAnce. 
These  regulations  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
regulations  that  may  be  proposed  under 
section  408  of  this  Act. 

•(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  regulations  as  may  be  proposed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  sub- 


ject to  the  provisions  of  section  416  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
final  regulations.  Such  reg\ilatlc«s  may  be 
revised  from  time  to  time.  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  standard  or  regulation,  or  revi- 
sion thereof,  propKwed  under  this  section 
shall  be  promulgated  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Tranqx>rtation  in  order 
to  asBure  appropriate  consideration  for 
safety  and  technological  availability. 

"(d)  Any  regulation  or  revision  thereof 
promvUgated  under  this  section  shall  take 
effect  after  such  period  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Tran^>ortation,  to  permit  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  coet  of  oompllance  within  such  period. 

"Sec.  613.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, after  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor, shall  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure 
oomid  lance  with  all  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  511  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  carry  out  such  regulations  through  the 
use  of  his  powers  and  duties  of  enforcement 
and  inspection  authorized  by  the  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Acts,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  the  Department  of  IVansportatlon  Act. 
Regulations  promulgated  under  this  section 
and  section  511  of  this  part  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  411,  413,  413, 
415.  and  416  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  513.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  after  the  effective  date  of 
regiilatlons  under  this  part,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  adopt  or 
enforce  any  standard  respecting  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  from  the  operation  of  equip- 
ment or  facilities  of  surface  carriers  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce  by  railroad  unlees 
such  standard  is  identical  to  a  standard 
applicable  to  noise  emissions  resulting  from 
such  operation  prescribed  by  any  regulation 
under  this  section:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  jn  this  section  shall  rtiminiHh  or  en- 
hance the  rights  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  or  contrcds  on  levels  of  environ- 
mental noise,  or  to  control,  license,  regulate, 
or  restrict  the  tise,  operation,  or  movement 
of  any  product  as  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation may  determine  to  be  necessitated  by 
special  local  conditions  or  not  in  conflict  with 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  part. 

"S»c.  514.  The  terms  'carrier'  and  "rail- 
road' as  used  In  sections  511,  513,  and  513  of 
this  part  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
such  terms  have  under  section  33  of  title  46 
of  the  United  States  Code. 
"Past  C — Motor  CAasm  Noisx  Emission 
STANOAaoe 

"Skc.  631.  (a)  Within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  proposed  noise 
emission  regulations  for  motor  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  Such  proposed 
regulations  shall  Include  noise  emission 
standards  setting  such  limits  on  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  from  operation  of  motor  car- 
riers engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  which 
reflect  the  degree  of  noise  reduction  achiev- 
able through  the  application  of  the  best 
available  technology,  taUng  into  account  the 
cost  of  compliance.  These  regulations  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  regulations  that  may 
be  proposed  under  section  408  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  regulations  as  may  be  proposed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  415  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
final  regulations.  Such  regulations  may  be 
revised  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(c)  Any  standard  or  reg\ilation,  or  revi- 
sion thereof,  propoeed  under  this  section 
shall  be  promulgated  only  after  cansiUtation 
with  the  Secrertary  of  Transportation  in  or- 


der to  assure  appropriate  oonsidsratlon  for 
safety  and  technological  avallabUlty. 

"(d)  Any  regulation  or  revision  thereof 
promulgated  under  this  section  shall  take 
effect  after  such  period  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  permit  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  cost  of  compliance  within  such  period. 

"SBC.  633.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
after  oonsultation  with  tb»  Administrator 
shall  promiUlgate  regulations  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  all  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  631  of  tUa 
part,  llie  Secreitary  of  Transix>rtatloin  shall 
carry  out  such  regulations  through  the  use 
of  his  powers  and  duties  of  enforcement  and 
inspectlcKi  authorized  by  the  Intezstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act.  Regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  section  and  section  531  af  this  part 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
411,  413,  413,  415,  and  410  of  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  633.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  after  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  vmder  this  part  no  State  or  polit- 
ical •ubdlvislon  thereof  may  adopt  or  en- 
force any  standard  respecting  noise  emissions 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  motor  car- 
riers engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  unless 
such  standard  is  Identical  to  a  standard 
applicable  to  noise  em.lssions  resulting  from 
such  operation  prescribed  by  any  regulation 
under  this  section:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish  or 
enhance  the  rights  of  any  State  or  politieal 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  or  oontrc^s  on  levels  of  environ- 
mental noise,  or  to  CMitrol,  license,  regulate, 
or  restrict  the  use,  operation,  or  movement 
of  any  product  as  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, may  determine  to  be  necessitated 
by  special  locsJ  conditions  ch:  not  In  oonfiict 
with  regulations  promulgate<l  under  this 
part. 

"Sbc.  534.  The  term,  'motor  carrier'  as  used 
In  sections  531,  533,  and  533  of  this  part  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  those  terms  as 
defined  In  section  309(a)  (14),  (16) , and  (17) 
or  title  40  of  the  United  States  Code." 

Sac.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  any  func- 
tion or  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  contr(a 
and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  which  the 
President  determines  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STAGOERS  (during  Uie  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tiie  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
what  the  intent  is  in  this  oft  called  so- 
called  noise  pollution  abatement  bill, 
which  has  been  objected  to  on  two  oc- 
casions before :  First,  because  of  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  it  is  brought  in  the 
waning  hours;  and  second,  because  of  the 
substance  of  the  bill.  What  is  dififerent 
about  the  proposed  new  Eunendment  be- 
fore we  give  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider the  Senate  amendment  read?  I 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  (mly  difference 
would  be  the  amount  of  money.  We  would 
go  back  to  the  original  House  amount  of 
$3  million,  $6  million,  and  $12  million. 
The  Senate  had  $18  millicNa,  $36  millicm, 
and  $50  million.  We  had  agreed  <»  a 
compromise  of  $5  million,  $10  million  and 
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$15  million,  but  we  would  go  back  to  the 
original  amounts  which  we  had  when  we 
passed  the  bill  originally. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  rli^t 
to  object,  is  It  the  gentleman's  intention 
to  move  that  sliding  scale,  which  I  think 
is  much  too  much,  as  voted  in  the  House 
tersion  up  to  the  years  1973,  1974.  and 
1975,  witti  the  $3  million,  $12  mlUloc, 
and  $6  million  respectively.  Inasmuch  as 
1972  has  now  expired? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  if  this  will  be  included  in  his 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House-passed  bill,  as  passed  on 
February  29, 1972? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  I  did  not  get  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tion to  Include  the  corrected  dates  and 
the  amounts,  the  amounts  the  gentleman 
now  proposes  to  offer  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House-passed  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Before  I  grant  unanimous 
consent  I  want  to  be  convinced  and  I  was 
certain  the  gentleman  said  he  was 
"pretty  sure." 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
be  certain  that  the  power  of  the  FAA  to 
regulate  safety  and  noise-producing  air 
transportaticxi  devices  is  maintained, 
rather  than  granted,  and  the  other  body 
would  have  done,  to  the  E^vlruimental 
Protecticm  Agency,  the  difference  being 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  restudy  the  bill 
since  the  objections  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  safety  of  our  airlines  still  re- 
mains and  will  remain  with  FAA.  This 
is  the  intention  of  the  House.  Ilie  rea- 
son why  I  objected  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Is  that  they  would  give  the  nc^se- 
regulation  authority  to  the  EPA,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  safety  will  remain 
with  FAA. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  the  three  amendmoits 
the  same  as  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
vided me  with  the  authorized  appropria- 
tions at  the  bottom? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  are. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  fur- 
ther query  the  gentleman  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  is  not  a  device  to  which  sud- 
denly industry  has  agreed,  for  a  fear 
of  a  much  more  harsh  anti-noise  pollu- 
tion bill  in  the  93d  Congress  and  be- 
cause this  does  include  preemption  of 
the  States'  rights  to  each  and  severally 
develop  anti-noise  emission  devices  of 
their  own? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  cannot  say  what 
industry's  intention  may  be,  but  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  what  my  Inten- 
Uon  is  in  trying  to  get  this  bill  passed. 
We  have  evidence  that  across  America 
some  cities  and  States  are  trying  to 
pass  noise  regulations.  Certainly  we  do 
not  want  that  to  happen.  It  would  harass 
Industry  and  progress  in  AmiNica.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  I  want  to  get  this  bill 
passed  during  this  session. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  of  course  since  it  Is 
interstate  commerce,  it  comes  from  the 
gentleman's  ccanmittee  and  it  involves 
more  than  Interstate  commerce  In  many 


Inntaivf*.  since  it  involves  aviation  com- 
pacts and  large  jet  airports,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  STAOGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TTAT.T.  One  other  Hilng  that  wor- 
ries me,  and  then  I  shall  certainly  with- 
draw my  objection  to  the  gentleman 
having  the  Senate  amendments  consid- 
ered as  read,  and  that  is  the  Queetloc 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  due  process 
and  Judicial  recourse  for  the  citizen  civil 
suits  that  this  bill  makes  in  order,  or 
does  the  gentleman's  amendment  take 
those  out? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does  not.  There 
is  certainly  all  the  recourse  In  the  world 
for  anycme  Interesrted. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  if  some 
person  were  arrested  and  hailed  into 
court  as  a  result  of  a  civil  suit,  he  would 
have  appellate  rights  and  Judicial  review 
right  up  the  line  as  in  any  other  case? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  all  the  way,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  still  think  the  penalties 
are  too  severe,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
time  being  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

like  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natchir).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  be  dispensed  with? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OrratSD    ST    MB.    BTAOOSXS 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiAOcau  moves  to  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendnMnt,  insert  the 
foUowlng: 

SBOST   TTTLS 

Smcnon  1.  This  Act  may  be  ctted  as  the 
"Noise  Oontrtrt  Act  of  1973". 

run UIM OS    AND    POUCT 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Ck>ngress  flnds — 

(1)  that  inadequately  controlled  noise  pre- 
sents a  growing  danger  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  population,  particu- 
larly In  urban  areas; 

(3)  that  the  major  sources  of  noise  in- 
clude tranqxHtatlon  vehicles  and  squipment, 
machinery,  appliances,  and  othar  products 
ia  commerce;  and 

(3)  that,  while  primary  responsibility  for 
control  of  noise  rests  with  State  and  local 
governments.  Federal  action  Is  essential  to 
deal  with  major  noise  sources  in  commerce 
control  of  which  require  national  uniformity 
of  treatment. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  an 
environment  for  all  Americans  free  from 
noise  that  Jeopardises  their  health  or  wel- 
fare. To  that  end,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  a  means  for  effective  co- 
ordination of  Federal  research  and  activities 
in  noise  control,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  noise  emission  standards  for 
products  distributed  in  commerce,  and  to 
provide  information  to  the  public  req;>ectlng 
the  noise  emission  and  noise  reduction  char- 
acteristics of  such  products. 

ODiNrrxoNS 
Sbc.  3.  Fch*  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  Tlie  tMin  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(3)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
and  (except  as  provided  in  sections  11(e) 
and  13(a) )  Includes  any  officer,  employee, 
department,   agency,   or   instrumentaltty  of 


the  United  States,  a  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

(3)  The  term  "product"  means  any  ntanu- 
faotured  article  or  goods  or  component  there- 
of; except  that  such  term  does  not  include— 

(A)  any  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  propeller, 
or  appliance,  as  such  terms  are  defined  in 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1D58:  or 

(B)  (1)  any  military  weapons  or  equipment 
which  are  designed  for  combat  use;  (U)  any 
roclLets  or  equipment  which  are  designed  for 
research,  ex|>enmental,  or  developmental 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  SptuM  Administration;  or  (ill) 
to  the  ertent  provided  by  regulations  of  the 
Admiuistratnr,  any  other  machinery  or  equip- 
ment designed  for  use  in  experimental  work 
done  by  or  for  the  Federal  OoTemment. 

(4)  The  term  "ultimate  purchaser"  means 
the  first  fteraon  who  In  good  faith  purchases 
a  product  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(5)  The  term  "new  product"  means  (A)  a 
product  the  equitable  or  legal  title  of  which 
has  never  been  transferred  to  an  ultimate 
purohaser,  or  (B)  a  product  which  is  im- 
ported or  offered  for  importation  Into  the 
United  States  and  whicli  is  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date  of  a  regulation  under 
section  8  or  section  8  which  would  have  been 
applicable  to  such  product  had  it  been  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
senkbllng  of  new  products,  or  the  importing 
of  new  products  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for, 
and  is  controlled  by,  any  such  person  in 
connection  with  the  dlstrlbutltKi  of  such 
products. 

(7)  the  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  tran^wrtatlon — 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  tran^>ortation  described  in  suibparagraph 
(A). 

(8)  The  term  "distribute  in  commerce" 
means  sell  in,  offer  for  sale  In,  or  introduce 
or  deliver  for  introduction  into,  cconmerce. 

(9)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  tiie  Oommonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands, 

(10)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
executive  agency  (as  defined  in  section  106 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  and  include* 
the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

(11)  The  term  "environmental  noise" 
means  the  intensity,  duration,  and  the  char- 
acter of  sounds  from  all  source*. 

rSOKSAI.  PSOGEAMS 

tec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  authorises  and 
directs  that  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  their  authority 
under  Federal  laws  administered  by  them, 
carry  out  the  programs  within  their  control 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the  policy 
declared  in  section  3(b) . 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  ctf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment — 

(1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  property 
or  facility,  or 

(3)  engaged  in  any  activity  resulting,  or 
which  may  result,  in  the  emission  of  noise, 
shall  comply  with  Federal.  State.  Interstate, 
and  local  requirements  respecting  control  and 
abatement  of  environmental  noise  to  ths 
same  extent  that  any  person  is  subject  to 
such  requirements.  The  President  may  ex- 
ewpt  any  single  activity  or  faculty,  inclod- 
ing  noise  emission  sources  en"  classes  thereof, 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality in  the  executive  branch  from  compli- 
ance with  any  such  requirement  if  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  paramount  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  so;  except  that 
no  exemption,  other  than  for  those  products 
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iwferred  to  In  iectlon  8(3)  (B)  of  thU  Act, 
m»y  b«  gTknt«<l  from  the  requlrementa  of 
aecttons  6.  17,  knd  18  of  thU  Act.  No  such 
exemption  Bball  b«  gnrnted  due  to  Ifcck  of 
Bpproprtktlon  unless  the  President  shkll 
have  speclflcally  requested  such  sppropri- 
ation  as  a  part  of  the  budgetary  process  and 
the  Congress  shall  have  failed  to  maJce  avaU- 
able  such  requested  appropriation.  Any  ex- 
emption shall  be  for  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  one  year,  but  additional  exemptions  may 
be  granted  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  upon  the  President's  m&Jclng  a  new 
determination.  The  President  shall  report 
each  January  to  the  Congress  all  exemptions 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section  granted 
dvirlng  the  preceding  calendar  year,  together 
with  his  reason  for  granting  such  exemption 
fc>{l)  The  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
the  program*  of  all  Federal  agencies  relating 
to  noise  research  and  noise  control.  Each 
Federal  agency  shall,  upon  request,  furnish 
to  the  Administrator  such  Information  as  he 
may  reasonably  require  to  determine  the 
nature,  scope,  and  reaults  of  the  nolae-re- 
search  and  noixe-control  proframa  at  the 
agency. 

(3)  Bach  Federal  agency  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  In  prescribing  standards 
or  regulations  respecting  noise.  U  at  any 
time  the  Administrator  h&a  reason  to  believe 
that  a  standard  or  regulation,  or  any  pro- 
posed standard  or  regulation,  of  any  Federal 
agency  respecting  noise  does  not  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare  to  the  extent  he 
believes  to  be  required  and  feasible,  he  may 
request  such  aigency  to  review  and  repcai;  to 
him  on  the  advisability  of  revising  such 
standard  or  regulation  to  provide  such  pro- 
tection. Any  such  request  may  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  infor- 
mation on  which  It  Is  baaed.  Such  agency 
shall  complete  the  requested  review  and  re- 
port to  the  Administrator  within  such  time 
as  the  Administrator  speclflen  In  the  request, 
but  such  time  specified  may  not  be  less  than 
ninety  days  from  the  date  the  request  was 
made.  The  report  shaU  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  agency  respecting  the  revi- 
sion of  Its  standard  or  regulation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  (as  amended  by  section  7  of  this  Act) 
shall  apply  In  Ueu  of  this  paragraph. 

(3)  On  the  basis  of  regular  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  compile  and  publish,  from 
time  to  time,  a  report  on  the  status  and 
progress  of  Federal  activities  relating  to  noise 
research  and  noise  control.  This  report  shall 
describe  the  noise-control  programs  of  each 
Federal  agency  and  assess  the  contributions 
of  those  progreuns  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's overall  efforts  to  control  noise. 
mnnmcATioN  or  MAJoa  noibx  souacsa; 
Noisx  carrxsiA  Ain>  coinsoL  tschmologt 
Sbc.  6.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal 
agendea  and  within  nine  months  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  develop  and 
publlah  criteria  with  reapect  to  noise.  Such 
criteria  shall  reflect  the  scientific  knowledge 
moat  useful  In  Indicating  the  kind  and  extent 
of  all  identifiable  effects  on  the  public  health 
or  welfare  which  may  be  expected  from  differ- 
ing quantltlea  and  qualities  of  noise. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
and  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  publish  Information 
on  the  levels  of  envlronmenal  noise  the  at- 
tainment and  malntenace  of  which  In  de- 
fined areas  under  various  conditions  are  re- 
quisite to  protact  the  public  health  and 
welfare  with  an  adeqtiate  margin  of  safety, 
(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  agendea. 


oompU*  and  publish  a  report  or  serlM  of 
reporu  (l)  Identifying  products  (or  classes 
of  products)  which  In  his  Judgment  are 
major  sources  of  noise,  and  (2)  giving  In- 
formation on  techniques  for  control  of  noise 
from  such  products,  including  available  data 
on  the  technology,  costs,  and  alternative 
methods  of  noise  control.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  published  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(0)  The  Administrator  shall  frtxn  time  to 
time  review  and,  as  approfkrlate,  revise  or 
supplement  any  criteria  or  reports  published 
under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  report  (or  revision  thereof)  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  identifying  major  noise 
sources  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  publication  or  revision  under 
this  section  of  any  criteria  or  Information 
on  control  techniques  shall  be  announced  In 
the  Federal  Register,  and  copies  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public. 

NOISX    KMISSION    BTANOASOe    rOE    PEODUCTS 
OISTEIBtTTKD  £N   COMMEECX 

Sac.  8.  (a)(1)  "Ae  Administrator  shall 
publish  pr(^>oaed  regulations,  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c),  for  each 
product — 

(A)  which  Is  identified  (or  is  part  of  a 
class  Identified)  In  any  report  published 
under  section  ft(b)  (1)  M  a  major  source  of 
noise, 

(B)  for  which.  In  his  Judgment,  noise 
emission  standards  are  feasible,  and 

(C)  which  falls  In  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

(1)  Construction  equipment. 
(U)    Transportation    equipment    (ioclud- 

Ing  recreational  vehicles  and  related  equip- 
ment). 

(Ill)  Any  motor  or  engine  (Including  any 
equipment  of  which  an  engine  or  motor  la 
an  IntegTEJ  part) . 

(Iv)   Eectrtcal  or  electronic  eqiilpznent. 

(2)  (A)  Initial  proposed  regulations  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  published  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  apply  to  any 
product  described  In  paragraph  (1)  which 
Is  Identified  (or  Is  a  part  of  a  class  Identified 
as  a  major  source  of  noise  In  any  report  pub- 
lished under  section  5(b)  (1)  on  or  before  the 
date  of  publication  of  such  Initial  proposed 
regulations. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  product  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  which  U  Identified  (or  Is 
part  of  a  class  Identified)  as  a  major  source 
of  noise  In  a  report  pxibllshed  under  section 
6(b)  (1)  after  publication  of  the  Initial  pro- 
posed reglatlons  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  regulations  vmder  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  product  shall  be  pro- 
posed and  published  by  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  such 
report  is  published. 

(3)  After  proposed  regulations  respecting 
a  product  have  been  published  under  para- 
graph (3) ,  the  Administrator  shall,  unless  In 
his  Judgment  noise  emission  standards  are 
not  feasible  for  such  product,  prescribe  reg- 
ulations, meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c),  for  such  product — 

(A)  not  earlier  than  six  months  after 
publication  of  such  proposed  regulations,  and 

(B)  not  later  than — 

(I)  twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  In  the  case  of  a 
product  subject  to  proposed  regulations 
published  under  paragraph  (2)  (A),  or 

(II)  In  the  case  of  any  other  product, 
twenty-four  months  after  the  publication  of 
the  report  under  section  6(b)  (1)  Identifying 
it  (or  a  class  of  products  of  which  It  Is  a 
part)    as  a  major  source  of  noise. 

(b)  The  AdmlnUtrator  may  publish  pro- 
posed regulations,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c) ,  for  any  product  for  which 
he  Is  not  required  by  subsection  (a)  to  pre- 
scribe reguUtlons  but  for  which.  In  his  Judg- 


ment, noise  emission  standards  are  feaslbb 
and  are  reqxilslte  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  Not  earlier  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed regulations  respecting  such  product, 
he  may  prescribe  regulations,  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c),  for  such 
product. 

(c)(1)  Any  regulation  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  (and 
any  revision  thereof)  respecting  a  product 
shall  include  a  noise  emission  standard  which 
shall  set  limits  on  noise  emissions  from  such 
product  and  shall  be  a  standard  which  In  the 
Administrator's  Judgment,  based  on  criteria 
published  under  section  5,  is  requisite  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  welfare,  taking 
into  account  the  magnitude  and  conditions 
of  use  of  such  product  (alone  or  In  com- 
bination with  other  noise  sources)  the  degree 
of  noise  reduction  achievable  through  the 
application  of  the  best  available  technology, 
and  the  cost  of  compliance.  In  establishing 
such  a  standard  for  any  product,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  standards  under  other  laws  designed  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of  persons, 
Including  any  standards  under  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Any  such  noise 
emission  standards  shall  be  a  performance 
standard.  In  addition,  any  regulation  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  (and  any  revision 
thereof)  may  contain  testing  procedures 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
emission  standard  in  such  regulation,  and 
may  contain  provisions  respecting  instruc- 
tions of  the  manufacturer  for  the  mainte- 
nance, use,  or  repair  of  the  product. 

(3)  After  publication  of  any  proposed  reg- 
ulations under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  allow  interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  rulemaking  In 
accordance  with  the  first  sentence  of  section 
653(c)  of  tiUe  6.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  revise  any  reg- 
ulation prescribed  by  him  under  this  section 
by  (A)  publication  of  proposed  revised  regu- 
lations, and  (B)  the  promulgation,  not  ear- 
lier than  six  months  after  the  date  of  such 
publication,  of  regulations  making  the  re- 
vision; except  that  a  revision  which  makes 
only  technical  or  clerical  corrections  in  a 
regtUation  under  this  section  may  be  pro- 
mulgated earlier  than  six  months  after  sucb 
date  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
earlier  promulgation  Is  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

(d)(1)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  regulation  prescribed  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the  noanufacturer 
of  each  new  product  to  which  such  regula- 
tion applies  shall  warrant  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  and  each  subsequent  purchaser 
that  such  product  is  designed,  built,  and 
equipped  so  as  to  confwm  at  the  time  of 
sale  with  such  regulation. 

(2)  Any  cost  obligation  of  any  dealer  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  any  requirement  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
transfer  of  any  such  cost  obligation  from  a 
manufacturer  to  &nj  dealer  through  fran- 
chise or  other  agreement  is  prohibited. 

(3)  If  a  manufacturer  includes  in  any  ad- 
vertisement a  statement  respecting  the  cost 
or  value  of  noise  emission  control  devices  or 
systems,  such  manufacturer  shall  set  forth 
In  such  statement  the  cost  or  value  at- 
tributed to  such  devices  or  systems  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics).  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  his  representatives,  shall  have  the  same 
access  for  this  purpose  to  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  a  manxifac- 
turer  as  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  has  to  those 
of  a  recipient  of  assistance  for  purposes  of 
section  811  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(e)(1)    No  State  or  political  subdlvislw 
theiwof  xaay  adopt  or  enforce — 
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(A)  wltb  respect  to  any  new  produet  for 
whK*  •  regulation  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  Admlnirtrator  under  this  section,  any 
]aw  or  regulation  which  seU  a  limit  on  notes 
emissions  from  such  new  product  and  which 
to  not  identical  to  such  regulation  of  the 
Administrator:  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  any  component  incor- 
porated into  such  new  product  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  product,  any  law  or  regula- 
tion setting  a  limit  on  noise  emissions  from 
such  component  when  so  incorporated. 

(3)  Subject  to  sections  17  and  18,  nothing 
in  this  section  precludes  or  denies  the  right 
of  any  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  thereof 
to  establish  and  enforce  controls  on  environ- 
mental noise  (or  one  or  more  sources  thereof) 
through  the  licensing,  regulation,  or  restric- 
tion of  the  use,  operation,  or  movement  of 
any  product  or  combination  of  products. 
AJMOUtTt  MOXB  aTAjroaaiM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  Interested  persons,  ahall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  (1)  adequacy  of  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  flight  and  op- 
erational noise  controls;  (2)  adequacy  of 
noise  emission  standards  on  new  and  existing 
aircraft,  together  with  recommeiulatlons  on 
the  retrofitting  and  phaseout  of  existing  air- 
craft; (3)  impUcatlons  of  identifying  and 
achieving  levels  of  cumulative  noise  exposure 
around  airports;  and  (4)  additional  measures 
available  to  airport  operators  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  control  aircraft  noise.  He  shall 
report  on  such  study  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"CONTROI.  AKD   AsATlltkNT  OF  AaCRArT  NOlSE 

AND  Sonic  Boom 

"S«c.  611.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'FAA'  means  AdmlnUtrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

"(2)  The  term  'EPA'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Knvironznental  Protection 
Agency. 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  afford  present  and  fu- 
ture relief  and  protection  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom,  the  FAA,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  with  KPA, 
ShaU  prescribe  and  amend  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom  and  shall  prescribe  and  amend  such 
regulations  as  the  FAA  may  find  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  control  and  abatement  of 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  including  the 
application  of  such  standards  and  regula- 
tions In  the  Issuance,  amendment,  modifica- 
tion, suspension,  or  revocation  of  any  cer- 
tificate authorized  by  this  title.  No  exemption 
with  respect  to  any  standard  or  regulation 
imder  this  section  may  be  granted  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  tmlees  the  FAA  shall 
have  consulted  with  KPA  before  such  ex- 
emption Is  granted,  except  that  if  the  FAA 
determines  that  safety  in  air  commerce  or 
air  transportation  requires  that  such  an  ex- 
emption be  granted  before  EPA  can  be  con- 
sulted, the  FAA  shall  consult  with  KPA  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  exemption  is 
granted. 

"(2)  The  FAA  shall  not  issue  an  original 
type  certificate  under  section  603(a)  of  this 
Act  for  any  aircraft  for  which  substantial 
noise  abatement  can  be  achieved  by  prescrib- 
ing standards  and  regulations  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  unless  he  shall  have  pre- 
scribed standards  and  regulations  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  which  apply  to  such 
aircraft  and  which  protect  the  public  from 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  consistent 
with  the  considerations  listed  in  sutaaaotlon 
(d). 


"(c)  (1)  Mot  eaillar  than  tb«  dat*  of  tub- 
mlrrt""  of  tlw  report  required  by  aeetlan  7 
(a)  of  the  IVoiM  Control  Act  at  1972.  EPA 
shall  sutamit  to  the  FAA  proposed  r<rul«tloiM 
to  provide  such  control  and  abatement  of 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  (including 
control  and  abatemant  through  the  ecerelss 
of  any  of  the  FAA's  regulatory  authority  over 
air  commerce  or  transportation  or  over  air- 
craft or  airport  operations)  as  EPA  deter- 
mines is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  The  FAA  sliall  consider 
such  proposed  regulations  submitted  by 
KPA  under  this  paragrajdi  and  shall,  within 
thirty  days  of  ths  date  of  Its  submission  to 
the  FAA,  publish  the  proposed  regulations  in 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking.  Within 
sUty  days  after  such  publication,  the  FAA 
shall  commence  a  hearing  at  which  inter- 
ested persons  shall  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  oral  (as  well  as  written)  presenta- 
tions of  data,  views,  and  argumenu.  Within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  conclusion  of 
such  hearing  and  after  consultation  with 
EPA,  the  FAA  shall— 

"(A)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b), 
prescribe  regulations  (i)  substantially  as  they 
were  sulMnltted  by  KPA,  or  (11)  which  are 
a  modification  of  the  proposed  regulations 
submitted  by  EPA,  or 

"(B)  publlah  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  that  it  is  not  prescribing  any  regula- 
tion In  response  to  EPA's  sulwnlsslon  of  pro- 
posed regulations,  together  with  a  detailed 
explanation  providing  reasons  for  the  deol- 
sion  not  to  prescribe  such  regulatlcMis. 

"(3)  If  EPA  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
FAA's  action  with  respect  to  a  regulation 
propoaed  by  EPA  under  paragraph  (l)(A) 
(11)  or  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  does  not 
protect  the  pubUc  health  and  welfare  from 
aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom,  consistent  with 
the  considerations  listed  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  EPA  shall  consult  with  the 
FAA  and  may  reqiieet  the  FAA  to  review, 
and  report  to  EPA  on,  the  advisability  of 
prescribing  the  regulation  originally  pro- 
posed by  EPA.  Any  such  request  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
Include  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Informa- 
tion on  which  it  is  based.  The  FAA  shaU 
oomplete  the  review  requested  and  shall 
report  to  EPA  within  such  time  as  EPA 
specifies  in  the  request,  but  such  time  spec- 
ified may  not  be  less  than  ninety  days  from 
the  date  the  request  was  made.  The  FAA's 
report  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  FAA'k  findings  and  the 
reasons  for  the  FAA's  concltislons;  shall 
identify  any  statement  filed  pursuant  to 
section  103(3)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  IBM  with  respect  to 
such  action  of  the  FAA  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection;  and  shall  specify  whether 
(and  where)  such  statements  are  available 
for  public  inspection.  The  FAA's  rep>ort  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  except 
In  a  case  In  which  EPA's  request  proposed 
specific  actltxi  to  be  taken  by  the  FAA,  and 
the  FAA's  report  indicates  such  action  will 
be  taken. 

"(3)  If,  in  the  case  (tf  a  matter  described 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  statement  is  required  to 
be  filed  under  such  section  102(3)  (C),  the 
report  of  the  FAA  indicates  that  the  pro- 
posed regulation  orlglnaHy  submitted  by 
EPA  should  not  be  made,  then  EPA  may 
request  the  FAA  to  file  a  supplemental  re- 
port, which  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  within  such  a  period  as  EPA 
may  specify  (but  such  time  specified  shall 
not  be  leas  than  ninety  days  from  the  date 
the  request  was  made),  and  which  shall 
contain  a  comparison  of  (A)  the  environ- 
mental effects  (Including  those  whic^  can- 
not be  avoided)  of  the  action  actually  taken 
by  the  FAA  in  response  to  EPA's  proposed 
regulations,  and  (B)  EPA's  proposed  reg- 
uUtlons. r.szrp^t    J 


"(d)  In  preaerlblng  and  amending  staxtd- 
ards  and  regulations  under  this  secttoo,  ths 
FAA  ShaU— 

"(1)  consider  relevant  available  data  re- 
lating to  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaltiatloo  activities  cocductod 
pursuant  to  thU  Act  and  the  Department  of 
1Vanqx>rtatlon  Act; 

••(3)  consult  wHh  such  Federal.  State, 
and  interstate  agencies  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate; 

"(8)  consider  whether  any  propoeed  stand- 
ard or  regulation  Is  oonsiatent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  In  air  commerce  or 
air  transportation  in  the  public  Interest; 

"(4)  consider  whether  any  proposed  stand- 
ard or  regulation  is  economlcaUy  reasonable, 
technologically  practicable,  and  appropriate 
for  the  particular  type  of  aircraft,  aircraft 
engine,  appliance,  or  certificate  to  which  It 
will  apply;  and 

"(S)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standard  or  regulation  wUl  contribute  to  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  stis- 
pend,  or  rervoks  a  certificate  in  which  vlcrta- 
tion  of  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom  starKlards 
or  regulations  is  at  issue,  the  certificate 
holder  ahaU  have  the  same  notice  and  ap- 
peal rights  as  are  contained  in  section  600, 
and  in  any  appeal  to  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  the  Board  may  amend, 
modify,  or  reverse  the  order  of  the  FAA  if  It 
finds  that  contrtrf  of  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  or  sonic  boom  and  the  public  health 
and  welfare  do  not  require  the  afflrmatktn 
of  such  order,  or  that  stich  order  is  not 
consistent  with  safety  In  air  commerce  or 
air  transportation." 
(c)   All— 

(1)  standards,  rules,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  611  of  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Act  of  1968.  and 

(3)  esemptions,  granted  under  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1B&8, 
with  respect  to  such  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations, 

which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  ShaU  continue  in  effect 
according  to  their  terms  untU  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  the  exercise  at  any  author- 
ity vested  m  >'»'",  by  a  oo\irt  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
i,*inn,rwo 
8kc.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  by  reg- 
ulation designate  any  product  (or  class  there- 
of)— 

(1)  which  emits  noise  capable  of  adveraely 
affecting  the  public  health  or  w^ara;  or 

(21  which  Is  sold  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
basis  of  Its  effectiveness  in  reducing  noise. 

(b)  For  each  product  (or  class  thereof) 
desl^oated  luider  subsection  (a)  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regvilation  require  that  no- 
tice be  given  to  the  proapectlve  user  o*  the 
level  of  the  noise  the  product  emits,  or  of  tts 
•Sectlveneas  in  reducing  noise,  as  the  ease 
may  be.  Such  regulations  ahaU  specify  (1> 
whether  such  notice  shall  be  affixed  to  ths 
product  or  to  the  outside  of  its  oontalner,  or 
to  both,  at  the  time  of  its  sale  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  or  whetiier  such  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  prospective  user  in  some  other 
manner.  (3)  the  form  of  the  notice,  and  (8) 
the  methods  and  units  of  measurement  to  be 
used.  Sections  0(c)  (3)  ahaU  apply  to  the 
prescribing  of  any  regulation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  prevent  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  regulat- 
ing product  labeling  or  information  respect- 
ing products  in  any  way  not  in  confilct  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section. 


Sec.  8.  Tbit  Secretary  at  the  Treasury  sball. 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  issus 
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rvfulatloiis  to  carry  out  ttn  pranrMooa  of  this 
Aet  wUh  ntfct  to  ofw  produeta  Importod 
or  offmd  for  Importation. 

paoHiBrrKD  acti 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Xxcapt  aa  otberwlM  prorldad 
In  subaectlon  (b),  tb»  foUowlng  acta  or  tb« 
caualnc  tbaraof  are  proMMfrt; 

( 1 )  In  the  caM  of  a  manufacturar.  to  dis- 
tribute la  commerce  anj  new  product  manu- 
factured aftar  tbe  effecttre  date  of  a  reguia- 
tlon  praacrlbed  under  nctlon  S  which  la  ap- 
plicable to  cucb  product,  except  in  conform- 
ity with  •uch  reguUtloD. 

(3)  (A)  The  removal  or  rendering  Inopera- 
tive by  any  person,  other  than  for  purpoee  of 
maintenance,  repair,  or  replacement,  of  any 
device  or  element  of  deelgn  Incorporated  Into 
any  product  In  compliance  with  regulations 
under  section  0,  prior  to  Its  sale  or  delivery 
to  the  ultimate  purchaser  or  while  it  ta  in 
use,  or  (B)  the  use  of  a  product  after  such 
device  or  element  of  design  has  been  removed 
or  rendered  inoperative  by  any  person. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  to  dis- 
tribute In  oommerce  any  new  product  manu- 
factured after  the  effective  date  of  a  regula- 
tion preecrlbed  luder  section  8(b)  (requir- 
ing Information  re^>ectlng  noise)  which  is 
applicable  to  such  product,  except  In  con- 
formity with  such  regulation. 

(^)  The  removal  by  any  person  of  any 
notice  affixed  to  a  product  or  container  pur- 
suant to  regulations  preecrlbed  under  section 
8(b) ,  prior  to  sale  of  the  product  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser. 

(S)  The  importation  into  the  United  8Ut«« 
by  any  person  of  any  new  product  In  viola- 
tion of  a  regulation  preecrlbed  under  sec- 
tion 9  which  Is  applicable  to  such  prodtict. 

(8)  The  failure  or  refusal  by  any  person 
to  comply  with  any  reqtilrement  of  section 
11(d)  or  13(a)  or  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der section  13(a),  17.  or  18. 

(b)(1)    ^>r  the  purpoee  of  reesarch.  In- 
vestigation*,    studlee,     demonetratlons.     or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  secortty, 
rche  Administrator  may  exempt  for  a  spectfied 
Serlod  of  time  any  product,  or  class  there- 
'f.  from  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (5)  of 
ubeectlon  (a) ,  upon  such  terma  and  condl- 
lons  as  he  may  And  neoeaaary  to  protect  the 
pubUe  health  or  welfare. 

(2)  Paragr^pha  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subaectlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  reepect 
to  any  product  which  la  manufactured  solely 
for  use  outside  any  State  and  which  (and  the 
container  of  which)  la  labeled  or  otherwise 
marked  to  show  that  it  la  manufactured 
solely  for  use  outalde  any  State;  except  that 
such  paragraphs  ahaU  apply  to  such  product 
if  it  Is  In  fact  distributed  In  commerce  for 
use  in  any  State. 

ncroacuacMT 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  or 
knowingly  violates  paragraph  (1),  (S).  (5)  or 
1 6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  this 
Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  838,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
by  both.  If  the  convlcUon  la  for  a  vloUtion 
committed  after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
peraon  under  this  subsection,  punishment 
ahaU  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  th^n  860  000 
per  day  of  violation,  or  by  Imprisonment' for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both. 

(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  thla  section,  each 
day  of  violation  of  any  paragraph  of  section 
10(a)  shaU  conatitute  a  separate  violation 
of  that  section. 

i  c )  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
ahall  b*ve  Jurljdlctlon  of  actions  brought  by 
and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  w- 
atraln  any  violation  of  aacUon  10(a)  of  this 
Act. 

(d)(1)  Whenever  any  person  la  In  viola- 
tion of  section  10(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
minlstrator  may  issue  an  order  ^>eclfylng 
such  reUaf  aa  he  determines  la  nsrnasarj  to 
protect  the  pirblio  health  and  welfare. 


(t)  Any  order  under  thla  subsection  shall 
be  laaued  only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  564 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  CXtde. 

(e)  The  term  "person,"  aa  used  m  this 
section,  does  not  Include  a  departmant, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
Statea. 

cmzBM  BTTrrs 

Sec.  13.  (a)  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  any  person  (other  than  the 
United  Statea)  may  commence  a  dvll  action 
on  his  own  behalf — 

(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (A)  the 
United  Statea.  and  (B)  any  other  govem- 
mentaJ  Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  (Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  noise  control  requirement 
I  as  defined  In  subsection  (e) ) ,  or 

(2)  againat— 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  where  there  la  al- 
leged a  failure  of  such  Administrator  to  per- 
form any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which 
la  not  discretionary  with  such  Administrator, 
or 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Admlniatration  where  there  la  alleged 
a  failure  of  such  Administrator  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  section  611  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  is  not  dis- 
cretionary with  such  Administrator. 

The  district  courts  of  tbe  United  States  shaU 
have  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  to  restrain  such  per- 
son from  violating  such  noise  control  re- 
quirement or  to  order  such  Administrator  to 
perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  — 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to  the 
Admin  Intra  tor  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (and  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  tn  the  case  of  a  violation  of  a 
noise  control  requirement  under  such  section 
611)  and  (U)  to  any  aUeged  violator  of  such 
requirement,  or 

(B)  If  an  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  to 
require  compliance  with  the  noise  control 
requirement,  but  In  any  such  action  in  a 
court  of  the  United  Statea  any  person  may 
Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right,  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  prior  to 
sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice 
to  the  defendant  that  he  will  commence  such 
action. 

Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
In  such  manner  as  tbe  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

(c)  In  an  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  if  not  a  party,  may  interview  as 
a  matter  of  right.  In  an  action  under  this 
section  respecting  a  noise  control  require- 
ment under  section  611  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  if  not  a 
party,  may  also  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(d)  The  court.  In  lasiilng  any  flnni  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  thla  section,  may  award  costs  of  litiga- 
tion (Including  reasonable  attorney  and  ex- 
pert witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  court  detarmlnea  such  an  award  is  ap- 
propriate. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  noise 
control  requirement  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief  (Including  relief  against  an  Adminis- 
trator). 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"noise    control    requirement"    means    para- 


graph (1).  (2),  (3).  (4).  or  (5)  of  section 
10(a),  or  a  standard,  nil*,  or  regulation 
Issued  under  section  17  or  18  of  this  Act  or 
under  section  811  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1956. 

wmccmaa,  aspoaia,  amb  mroaicATioM 
Sec.  13.  (a)  Bach  manufacturer  of  a  prod- 
uct to  which  regulations  under  section  6  or 
section  8  apply  shall — 

(1)  establiah  and  maintain  such  records, 
make  stich  reports,  provide  such  information,' 
and  make  such  tests,  as  the  Administrator 
may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  such  manufacturer  has 
acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
Act. 

(2)  upon  request  of  an  ofllcer  or  employee 
dtily  designated  by  the  Administrator,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to  such  information  and 
the  results  of  such  tests  and  to  copy  such 
records,  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  required  by  regulations 
of  the  Administrator,  make  products  coming 
off  the  assembly  line  or  otherwise  In  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  available  for 
testing  by  the  Administrator. 

(b)(1)  All  information  obtained  by  the 
Administrator  or  his  representatives  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which  in- 
formation contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1906 
of  title  IS  of  tbe  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  Information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  Federal  officers  or 
employees.  In  whose  possession  it  shall  re- 
main confidential,  or  when  relevant  to  the 
matter  In  controversy  in  any  proceeding  un- 
der this  Act. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subaectlon  shaU  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Administrator,  or  by  any  officers  or  em- 
ployees under  his  control,  from  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress. 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement,  representation,  or  certifica- 
tion in  any  application,  record,  report,  plan, 
or  other  document  filed  or  required  to  be 
maintained  under  this  Act  or  who  falsifies, 
tampers  with,  or  knowingly  renders  inaccu- 
rate any  monitoring  device  or  method  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  this  Act, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  mc««  than  810.000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both. 

SKSZASCB,    TtCSmc^^   ASSISTAirCX,    AKD    PTTBLIC 
IMrORMATIOir 

Sec.  14.  In  furtherance  of  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  and  to  oomplement. 
as  necessary,  the  noise-research  programs  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  the  Administrator 
is  authoriaed  to : 

(1)  Conduct  research,  and  finance  research 
by  contract  with  any  person,  on  the  effects, 
measurement,  and  control  of  noise,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  investigation  of  the  psychological  and 
physiological  effects  of  noise  on  humans  and 
the  effects  ot  noise  on  domestic  animals, 
wildlife,  and  property,  and  determination  of 
acceptable  levels  of  noise  on  the  basis  of  such 
effects: 

(B)  development  of  improved  methods  and 
standards  for  measurement  and  monitoring 
of  noise,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
B\ireau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and 

(C)  determination  of  the  moat  effective 
and  practicable  means  of  controlling  noise 
emission. 

(3)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  facilitate  their 
development  and  enforcement  of  ambient 
noise  standards,  including  but  not  limited 


(A)  advice  on  training  of  noise-con trol 
personnel  and  on  selection  and  operation  of 
nolae-abatement  equipment;  and 


(B)  preparation  of  model  State  ur  local 
legislation  for  noise  control. 

(3)  Disseminate  to  the  public  information 
on  the  effects  of  noise,  acceptable  noise 
levels,  and  technlqusa  tor  noise  msaaur«m«it 
kDd  control. 

BKVXixjPKZirr  or  Low-iroisx-uiiBaioir 

PaODUCTS 

Sk.  18.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  aee- 
tlon: 

( 1 )  The  term  "Committee"  means  the  Low- 
Noiae-Emlaslon  Product  Advisory  Committee. 

(2)  The  term  "Federal  Oovenunent '  in- 
cludes the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  gfovernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "low-nolae-emlsslon  product" 
means  any  product  which  emits  noise  in 
amounts  significantly  below  the  levels  sped- 
fled  in  noise  emission  standards  under  regu- 
lations applicable  under  section  6  at  the  time 
of  procurement  to  that  type  of  product. 

(4)  The  term  "retail  price"  means  (A)  the 
maximum  statutory  price  applicable  to  any 
type  of  product;  or  (B)  in  any  caae  where 
there  Is  no  applicable  maximum  statutory 
price,  the  most  recent  procurement  price 
paid  for  any  type  of  product. 

(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
which  products  qualify  aa  low-nolse-emls- 
slon  products  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  certify  any 
product — 

(A)  for  which  a  certification  application 
has  been  filed  in  accordance  with  paragn^h 
(5)  (A)  of  this  subsection; 

(B)  which  Is  a  low -noise-emission  product 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator;  and 

(C)  which  he  determines  is  suitable  for  vise 
as  a  substitute  for  a  type  of  product  at  that 
time  in  use  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  establish  a 
Low-Nolse-Emlssion  Product  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  assist  him  in  determining  which 
products  qtialify  as  low-nolse-emission 
products  for  purposes  of  this  section.  "Hie 
Committee  shall  Include  the  Administrator 
or  hlB  designee,  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  represent- 
atives of  such  other  Federal  agencies  and 
private  individuals  as  the  Administrator  may 
deem  necessary  from  time  to  time.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  not  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  by  the  United  Statea  may  receive 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  OS- 18  of  the 
General  Schedtile  for  each  day  such  member 
Is  engaged  upon  wcwk  of  the  Committee.  Bach 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(4)  Certification  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  issuance. 

(6)  (A)  Any  person  seeking  to  have  a  claaa 
or  model  of  product  certified  under  this  aac- 
tlon  shall  file  a  certification  appllcatloa  tn 
accordance  with  regula,tlona  preecrlbed  by 
the  AdmlnlBtratar. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shaU  publlah  in  the 
Federal  Reglaiter  a  notice  of  each  applloatloa 
received. 

(C)  The  Administrator  sbaU  make  d*tar- 
minatlons  for  the  purpoee  of  this  section  In 
accordance  with  procedurea  prescribed  by 
him  by  regtilatlon. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  what- 
ever investigation  la  neoeaaary,  including  ac- 
tual tnopectlon  of  the  product  at  a  pUM  daa- 
Ignated  In  regulations  prescribed  undar  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(E)  The  Administrator  shaU  reoalve  and 
evaluate  written  comments  and  documanti 


from  Intaraatad  prions  In  support  of ,  or  In 
oppostBon  to,  oarttfloatloa  ot  the  class  or 
motel  of  pnduot  muter  oonsMnatlon. 

(T)  Wlfbln  ninety  days  aftsr  tto  receipt  of 
a  proparly  filed  oarttficatlaa  appUcatlosi  the 
Admlnlstratar  ahaU  dstsrmlna  whaHSha  such 
product  is  a  low-nolse-em  Isstnn  prodtiot  for 
purpoMS  of  this  section.  If  the  Administrator 
detarmlzws  that  such  product  is  a  low-noiae- 
cmiasion  product,  then  within  one  hundred 
^nA  eighty  days  of  such  determination  the 
Administrator  shall  reach  a  decision  as  to 
whsrthw  such  product  is  a  suitable  sulistl- 
tute  for  any  class  or  classes  of  prodticts  pres- 
ently being  purchased  by  the  Fadsral  Oovem- 
msnt  for  use  by  Its  agencies. 

(O)  Immediately  upon  making  any  datar- 
minatlon  or  decision  under  subpangraph 
(F),  the  Administrator  shall  puhllah  in  the 
Federal  Begister  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion or  decision,  including  reason  therefor. 

(c)(1)  Certified  low-noise-emlaalon  prod- 
ucts shall  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  lease 
by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  lieu  of  other  products 
if  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  de- 
termines that  such  certified  products  have 
procurement  coats  which  are  no  more  than 
136  per  centum  of  the  retail  price  of  the 
least  eq;>ensive  typ*  of  product  for  which 
they  an  certified  substitutes. 

(2)  Data  relied  upon  by  the  Administrator 
in  determining  that  a  product  is  a  certified 
low-nolse-emlsaion  product  shall  be  Incorpo- 
rated in  any  contract  for  the  prociiremsnt  of 
such  product. 

(d)  The  procuring  agency  shall  be  ivqulred 
to  purchase  available  certified  low-nolae- 
emisslon  products  which  are  eligible  for  pur- 
chase to  the  extent  they  are  available  before 
purchasing  any  other  products  for  which  any 
low-nolae-emisalon  product  is  a  certified  sub- 
stitute. In  Ti^iftng  purchasing  selections  be- 
tween competing  eligible  certified  low-noise- 
emlsslon  products,  the  procuring  agency  shall 
give  prlcarlty  to  any  class  or  model  which  does 
not  require  extensive  periodic  maintenance 
to  retain  Its  low-nolse-emission  qualities  or 
which  does  not  Involve  operating  coats  sig- 
nificantly in  excess  of  thoee  products  for 
wliich  it  is  a  certified  substitute. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  proctirlng  certified 
low-noise-emlsslon  products  any  statutory 
price  limitations  shall  be  waived. 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to 
time  aa  he  deems  appropriate,  test  l^e  emis- 
sions of  noise  from  certified  low-ndse-emis- 
slon  products  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  at  any  time  he  finds  that  the 
nolse-emisslon  levels  exceed  the  levels  on 
which  certification  under  this  section  was 
based,  the  Administrator  shall  give  the  sup- 
plier of  such  product  written  notice  of  this 
finding,  issue  public  notice  of  it.  and  give 
the  supplier  an  opportunity  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs,  adjustments,  or  replacements.  If 
no  such  repairs,  adjustments,  or  replace- 
ments are  made  within  a  period  to  be  set  by 
the  Administrator,  he  may  order  the  supplier 
to  show  cause  why  the  product  Involved 
should  be  eligible  for  recertification. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  paying  additional  amounts  for  prod- 
ucts pursuant  to,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of,  this  section,  81.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  82.000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
the  procedures  required  to  Implement  this 
section  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


joQiciAL  axvirw;  wrr: 
Sbc.  16.  (a)  A  petition  for  review  of  action 
of  tbe  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
ProtecUon  Agency  In  promulgating  any 
standard  <»  regulation  tinder  section  6,  17, 
or  18  of  this  Act  or  any  labeling  regulation 
under  section  8  of  this  Act  may  be  filed  only 
In  the  United  Statee  Court  of  Appeals  for 


the  District  of  Colunxbla  Circuit,  and  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  action  of  Uie  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlstxatlon  in 
promulgating  any  standard  or  regulation  un- 
der section  ail  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  may  be  filed  only  in  such  court.  Any 
such  peUtion  shall  be  filed  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  such  promulgation. 
or  after  such  date  if  such  petition  is  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  such  ninetieth 
day.  Action  of  either  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  whldi  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained und^  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  for  enforcement. 

(b)  If  a  party  seoklng  review  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  court  for  leaie  to  adduce 
ivddttfl""'^'  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  information  is 
material  and  was  not  available  at  tbe  time  of 
the  proceeding  before  the  Administrator  of 
such  Agency  or  Administration  (as  tbe  case 
may  be ) .  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  such  Administrator,  and 
to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing,  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  Such  Admin- 
istrator may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the 
additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
and  his  recommendation,  If  any,  for  the 
nuxUficatlon  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

(c)  With  r«^>eot  to  relief  pending  review 
of  an  action  by  either  Administrator,  no  stay 
of  an  agency  action  may  be  granted  unless 
the  reviewing  court  determines  that  the 
party  seeking  such  stay  is  (1)  likely  to  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  in  the  review  proceeding 
and  (2)  will  suffer  irreparable  harm  pending 
stu:h  proceeding. 

(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion to  carry  out  this  Act,  tbe  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environment*!  Protection  Agency 
may  issue  subpenas  for  tbe  attendance  and 
testimony  of  wltnesaes  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  documenta, 
and  he  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  Statee.  In  cases  of  contiimacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
persMi  under  this  subsection,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in 
which  such  person  is  found  ctf  resides  or 
transacts  bxisineea,  upon  application  by  tbe 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  per- 
son, shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  cxder 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  before  tbe  Administrator,  to  ap- 
pear and  produce  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments before  the  Administrator,  or  both,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  cotirt  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

BAHJUJAD  NOISX  SBCIBSIOir  STAirDAXDS 

Sbc.  17.  (a)  (1)  Within  nine  monttis  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator sh&ll  publish  proposed  noise 
amission  regulations  for  surface  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  by  railroad. 
Such  proposed  regulations  shall  include  noise 
emission  standards  setting  such  limits  on 
noise  emissions  resulting  from  operation  of 
the  equipment  and  facilities  ot  surface  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  oommerce  by  rail- 
road ^i^lch  reflect  the  degree  of  noise  reduc- 
tion achievable  throvigh  tbe  application  of 
the  best  available  technology,  taking  into 
accotmt  the  coat  of  compliance.  Tbeee  regu- 
lations shall  be  in  addition  to  any  regulations 
that  may  be  proposed  under  section  6  of  this 
Aot. 

(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  pulrilca- 
tion  of  such  regulations  as  may  be  proposed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  this 
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Act,  the  Administrator  shall  promul^tc  final 
regulations.  3uch  regulations  may  be  r«rTt»e<l, 
from  time  to  time.  In  accordance  wltb  tbla 
subsection. 

(3)  Any  standard  or  regulation,  or  revlalon 
thereof,  propoeed  under  this  subeectlon  shall 
be  promulgated  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  order  to 
assure  appropriate  consideration  for  safety 
and  technological  availability. 

{*)  Any  regriiatlon  or  rerlslon  thereof 
promulgated  under  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  after  such  period  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary,  after  constUtatlon  wltb  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  p»ermlt  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  tlje  coat  of  compliance  within  such  period. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  shall 
promulgate  reg\ilatlons  to  insvtre  compliance 
with  all  standards  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  carry  out  such 
regulations  through  the  use  of  hU  powers 
and  dutlea  of  enforcement  and  Inspection 
authorised  by  the  Safety  Appliance  Acts,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act.  Regulations 
promulgated  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  10,  11,  12, 
auid  le  of  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  but  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  after  the  effective  date  of  a  regulation 
'.inder  this  section  applicable  to  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  from  the  operation  of  any 
equipment  or  facility  of  a  surface  carrier  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce  by  railroad,  no 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
adopt  or  enforce  any  standard  applicable  to 
noise  emissions  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  the  same  equipment  or  facility  of  such 
carrier  unless  such  standard  Is  identical  to  a 
standard  applicable  to  noise  emissions  re- 
3\iltlng  from  such  operation  prescribed  by 
iny  regulation  under  this  section. 

1 2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  diminish 
or  enhance  the  rights  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  or  controls  on  levels  of  environ- 
mental noise,  or  to  control.  license,  regulate, 
or  restrict  the  use.  operation,  or  movement 
of  any  product  If  the  Administrator,  after 
oonauitatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, determines  that  such  standard, 
control,  license,  regulation,  or  restrict  is  ne- 
cessitated by  q>ecial  local  conditions  and  la 
not  In  conflict  with  regulations  promul^ted 
under  this  section. 

^d)  The  terms  "carrier"  and  "railroad"  as 
used  In  this  section  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  such  terms  have  under  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  17.  1911  (45 
US.C.  22). 

MOTO*    CAKRIXB    NOtSS    EMISSION    STANDARDS 

Ssc.  18.  (a)(1)  Within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ailnlstrator  shall  publish  proposed  noise 
emission  regulations  for  motor  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  Such  proposed 
regulations  shall  Include  noise  emission 
.standards  setting  such  limits  on  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  from  operation  of  motor  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  which 
reflect  the  decree  of  noise  reduction  achiev- 
able through  the  application  of  the 
beet  available  technology,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  compliance.  These  regula- 
tions shall  be  In  addition  to  imy  regulations 
that  may  be  propoeed  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  regulations  as  may  be  propoeed 
under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  18  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
flnal  regulations.  Such  regulations  may  be 
1  'Vised  from  time  to  time.  In  accordance  with 
iiiiz  subsection. 


(3)  Any  standard  or  regulation,  or  rerl- 
slon  thereof,  propoeed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  promulgated  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  TranspnDrtatlon  in  order 
to  assure  appropriate  coiulderatlon  for  safety 
and  technological  availability. 

(4)  Any  regulation  or  revision  thereof 
promulgated  under  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  after  such  period  as  the  Administrator 
flnds  necessary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  permit  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  cost  of  compliance  within  such  period. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
consultation  wltb  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  insure  compliance 
with  all  standards  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  carry  out  such  regu- 
lations through  the  use  of  his  powers  and 
duties  of  enforcement  and  inspection  au- 
thorized by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 
Regulations  promulgated  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
10,11, 12,  and  16  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  but  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  after  the  effective  date 
of  a  regulation  under  this  section  applicable 
to  noise  emissions  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  any  motor  carrier  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce,  no  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  may  adopt  or  enforce  any  stand- 
ard applicable  to  the  same  operation  of  such 
motor  carrier,  unless  such  standard  is  iden- 
tical to  a  standard  applicable  to  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  from  such  operation  pre- 
scribed by  any  regulation  under  this  section. 

(3)  Nothing  In  his  section  shall  diminish  or 
enhance  the  rtghU  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  en- 
force standards  or  controls  on  levels  of  en- 
vironmental noise,  or  to  control,  license, 
regulate,  or  restrict  the  \ise,  operation,  ot 
movement  of  any  product  If  the  Administra- 
tor, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  determines  that  such  stand- 
ard, control,  license,  regulation,  or  restriction 
is  necessitated  by  special  local  conditions 
and  is  not  in  conflict  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"motor  carrier"  Includes  a  common  carrier 
by  motor  vehicle,  a  contract  carrier  by  mo- 
tor vehicle,  and  a  prl\'ate  carrier  of  property 
by  motor  vehicle  as  those  terms  are  defined  by 
paragraphs  (14).  (15).  and  (17)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
XJ3.C.  303(a)). 

AXTTHOKIZATION    OT    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  19.  There  are  authorliied  to  be  appro- 
priated to  Okrry  out  this  Act  (other  than 
section  16)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973;  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and  •12.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1976. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing; .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  be  considered  a* 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  be  assured  that 
the  amendment  at  the  desk  is  the  'same 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Absolutely. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticHi  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  does  the  Clerk's  copy 
show  the  dates  as  June  30,  1973.  for  $3 
million;  June  30,  1874.  for  $6  million; 


June  30,  1975,  for  $12  minion  In  the 
amended  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  May  I  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  if  they  do 
not.  they  should,  because  that  i$  our 
intent. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment that  they  should  is  not  good 
enough. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  read  the  section  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall) 
lias  called  attention  to 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Section  19.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  (other 
than  section  15)  $3  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  t6  million  for 
the  flsoal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and 
$12  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3. 
1976. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w£ls  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTROL  OP  NOISE  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  11021, 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  control  of 
noise  emissions  detrimental  to  the  hu- 
man environment.  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  have  thor- 
oughly reviewed  this  amendment.  The 
amoidment  retains  aU  principles  con- 
tained  in  the  House  bill  and  adds  cer- 
tain provisions  found  in  the  Senate 
amendment  which  we  feel  clarify  and  en- 
hance the  position  of  the  House.  In  my 
opinion,  this  amendment  insures  that  all 
interested  parties — regulatory  agencies, 
industry,  and  the  public — will  bring  to- 
gether their  special  qualities  to  free  the 
American  people  from  the  noise  pollu- 
tion which  jeopardizes  their  health  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  with  respect  to  air- 
craft noise.  The  House  bill  left  control 
of  aircraft  noise  in  the  hands  of  the 
PAA  while  the  Senate  gave  substantial 
control  to  EPA.  The  amendment  before 
the  House  today  combines  the  best  of 
both.  It  retains  the  existing  law's  provi- 
sion which  provides  the  FAA  with  ul- 
timate authority  to  prescribe  standards 
to  regulate  aircraft  noise.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  noise  control  stand- 
ards will,  through  the  benefit  of  PAA's 
expertise,  be  consistent  with  the  highest 
degree  of  aircraft  safety. 

However,  recognizing  that  it  is  the 
overall  responsibility  of  EPA  to  Insure  a 
soimd  environment,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  EPA  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  development  of  aircraft  noise  stand- 
ards. This  role  Includes  the  requirement 
that  EPA  propose  to  FA  ^  a  broad  and 
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comprehensive  range  of  recidattons  de- 
signed to  abate  alrcrait  oolse.  The  PAA, 
In  turn,  must  respood  to  the  EPA  pro- 
posals quickly  azid  substantively. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  many  people  feel  th»t 
noise  pollutloo  is  the  last  remaining  g»p 
in  environmentai  law.  The  Congress  has. 
in  recent  years,  responded  to  our  many- 
faceted  environmental  problems  with  leg- 
islation to  all  known  forma  of  environ- 
mental pollution  except  noises.  This 
amendment  Insures  that  unlike  air  and 
water  pollution,  the  excesses  of  noise  pol- 
lution do  not  become  so  prevalent  as  to 
literally  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
environment. 

Mr.  Spe«Jcer,  I  urge  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 


NONNAVIQABLE  SECTION  OP  DELA- 
WARE RIVER 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideraUon  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1971) 
to  declare  a  portion  of  the  Delaware 
River  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  non- 
navigable. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bilL  

Ilie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  erentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  MH,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.   1071 
An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of  the  Delaware 

River    in    Philadelphia   County,    Peansyl- 

vania,  nonnavlgable 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  portion 
of  the  Delaware  River  in  Philadelphia  Coun- 
ty, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  lying 
between  all  that  certain  lot  or  piece  of  ground 
situate  In  the  second  and  fifth  wards  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  described  as  foUows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  side 
of  Delaware  Avenue  (variable  width)  said 
side  being  the  bulkhead  line  of  the  Delaware 
River  (approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
September  10,  1940),  at  the  distance  of 
1.833.652  feet  from  an  angle  point  on  the 
easterly  side  of  said  Delaware  Avenue  south 
of  Washington  Avenue; 

thence  extending  along  the  easterly  side  of 
said  Delaware  Avenue  the  following  courses 
and  distances.  (1)  north  0  degree  45  minutes 
83.2  seconds  west  2,524.608  feet  to  a  point: 
(2)  north  9  degrees  3S  minutes  26  seconds 
east.  2,168.160  feet  ot  a  point:  (3)  north  13 
degrees  26  minutes  46.8  seconds  east.  0,239.270 
feet  to  a  point;  (4)  north  20  degrees  12  min- 
utes 52.4  seconds  east,  35.180  feet  to  an  angle 
point  In  Delaware  Avenue; 

thence  continuing  north  20  degrees  12  min- 
utes 62.4  seconds  east  along  the  said  btilk- 
head  line,  the  distance  of  674,970  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  south  house  line  of  Callowblll 
Street  produced; 

thence  extending  along  the  south  house 
line  of  Callowblll  Street  produced  south  80 
degrees  47  minutes  30.6  seconds  east,  the 
distance  of  523.908  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
pierhefMl  line  of  the  Delaware  River  (ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1940); 

tiMnce  extending  along  the  said  plerbettd 
line  the  following  courses  and  distances,  (1) 
south  17  degrees  63  minutes  48.6  seconds 
west,  605.363  feet  to  a  point;  (2)  south  14 
degrees  14  minutes  14.7  seconxls  west,  l,373Ji30 
feet  to  a  point;  (3)  south  10  degrees  37  min- 
utes 38.3  seconds  west,  1,263.160  feet  to  a 
point;    (4)   south  8  degrees  23  minutes  60.4 


s*oonte  wMt.  1^4M.360  feet  to  a  point;  (6) 
south  3  degrees  33  minutes  46.S  seoonds  west. 
1,331.670  faet  to  a  poUit;  (0)  south  1  degree 
4  minutes  30  seconds  east,  1,468.775  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  nortt  honse  line  of  Catherine 
Street  extended,  thence  extending  north  78 
degrees  68  minutes  38J2  seconds  west,  the 
dtataoce  of  666.91 1  feet  to  the  first  mentioned 
point  and  place  of  beginning  U  hereby  de- 
clared not  to  be  a  navigable  water  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given, 
for  the  filling  or  erection  of  permanent  struc- 
tures in  all  or  any  pert  of  the  described  area. 
Ssc.  2.  This  declaration  shall  apply  only  to 
portions  of  the  above-described  area  which 
are  fiUad  or  occupied  by  permaxient  struc- 
tures. No  such  Pn'^e  (»  erection  of  structures 
m  the  above-described  area  shall  be  com- 
menced until  the  plans  therefor  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  who 
BhaU,  prior  to  granting  such  approval,  give 
consideration  to  all  factors  affecting  the  gen- 
eral public  Interest  and  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  work  on  the  environment. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  ledd  on  the  table. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  WIL- 
LIAM MCCULLOCH,  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE FRANK  BOW,  AND  THE  HON- 
ORABLE JACKSON  BETTS 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  three  of 
the  finest  friends  I  have  ever  had.  The 
three  are  retiring  from  the  Congress  this 
year.  They  are  all  from  Ohio,  as  you  well 
know:  my  good  friends.  Bill  McCux- 
loch;  Prank  Bow;  and  Jackson  Bnrs. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  now 
to  sing  all  the  praises  that  are  due  to 
them,  because  that  in  itself  would  take 
much  more  than  the  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  the  House  to 
know  that  I  have  asked  for  5  days  in 
which  all  Members  may  make  remarks 
about  Bill  McCulloch,  Jack  Bbtts.  and 
Frank  Bow.  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  £isk 
unsuiimous  consent  that  £ill  my  colleagues 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leaxier. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  taken  the  time  to  make  some  ob- 
servations and  comments  about  several 
of  our  close  and  dear  friends  who  Eire  vol- 
untarily leaving  the  Congress  at  this 
time. 

HON.  JACKSON  Bxrrs 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
is  losing  a  number  of  its  most  distin- 
guished Members  through  retirement  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress  and  the  loss 
seems  to  hit  most  heavily  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  ablest  Members 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Jackson 
Brrrs,  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  a  fine 
friendship  and  close  cooperation  over  the 
past  22  years.   "     ■"  -■--'■    -  —-    — 


Jack  Bxtts  has  served  diligKitly  as  a 
senior  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  more  recently  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Of&cial  Con- 
duct. His  legislative  skill  axid  success  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  wa£  preceded  by 
a  decade  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
Ohio  Greneral  Assembly  where  he  served 
as  Speaker  in  1946  and  1946. 

We  will  all  greatly  miss  Jack  Birrs 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Martha,  and  wish 
for  them  much  health  and  happioess  in 
the  future. 

BOM.    rSAVK    BOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseatatives  is  the  constitutional  gxiard- 
ian  of  the  public  purse  and  for  a  good 
many  years  the  guardian  of  the  purse 
strings  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has  been 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio.  Frank  Bow. 
As  the  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he 
has  been  diligent  and  determined  to 
protect  the  taxpayers'  interest*  in  every 
spending  bill  that  has  come  before  re- 
cent Congresses.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  more  Bow  ammd- 
ments  after  Frank  retires  voluntarily 
at  the  cloee  of  this  session. 

I  just  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  which  my  friend 
from  Ohio  has  made  in  the  field  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  and  in  the  steadfast 
support  of  President  Nixon  who  has 
entrusted  him  with  a  new  but  equally 
important  respoDsibillty  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Panama,  a  sensitive  and  stra- 
tegic area  for  the  United  States. 

So  while  I  am  sorry  to  lose  an  invalu- 
able colleague  upon  whom  I  have  de- 
pended heavily,  we  say  farewell  to  Frank 
with  confidence  that  he  will  ccffitinue  to 
serve  the  coimtry  as  ably  as  he  has 
during  the  22  years  we  have  worked  to- 
gether in  the  House. 

Betty  and  I  wish  for  Frakk  and  Caro- 
line every  good  fortune  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SUte  of 
Ohio  has  been  distinguished  over  the 
years  by  the  caliber  of  the  leaders  It  has 
sent  to  the  Congress.  That  long  and 
prou4  record  has  been  upheld  magnifi- 
cently by  the  trio  of  Ohio  colleagues  to 
whom  we  bid  farewell  today. 

Sixty -nine  years  of  congressional  serv- 
ice are  represented  by  the  careers  of  Wil- 
liam M.  MoCuLLOCH,  Frank  T.  Bow,  and 
Jackson  E.  Bktts.  The  retirement  of  anj' 
one  of  these  three  legislators  is  regret- 
table. Retirement  of  two  of  them  is 
alarming.  But  to  have  all  three  leaving 
this  House  at  the  same  time  is  a  calam- 
ity, not  only  to  their  many  friends  but 
also  to  anyone  who  is  concerned  with 
the  need  for  expertise  and  dedication  in 
Govenunent. 

As  the  ranking  mlnoritj-  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Frank 
Bow  is  a  man  dedicated  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibihUty.  He  has  been  a  great  example 
to  me  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee Ny»»">«  of  his  wide-ranging  knowl- 
edge and  his  willingness  to  do  the  hard 
day-to-day  work  reaulred  by  his  infiuen- 
tial  position.  The  people  of  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
painstaking  congressional  service  for  22 
years.  I  know  they  are  as  proud  of  haxlng 
Frank  Bow  as  their  representative  as  we 
here  are  of  having  him  for  our  friend. 
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Bill  MoColloch,  durtng  his  quarter- 
century  of  service  In  this  House,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  earned 
the  admiration  of  tlie  cotmtry  for  his 
stanch  support  of  the  great  clvU  rights 
legislation  enacted  in  the  iMO's.  But  he 
had  our  admiration,  and  certainly  that 
of  hlB  Poxirth  District  in  Ohio,  long  before 
that.  His  absence  from  this  floor,  and 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  where  he 
served  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

The  departure  of  Jackson  Betts  from 
these  halls  means,  among  many  things, 
that  the  American  worker  has  lost  a 
friend  In  Congress.  As  the  second  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  has  operated  with  quiet 
effectiveness.  His  proposals  In  the  area 
of  trade  reflect  a  great  concern  for  the 
problems  affecting  the  workingman,  and 
his  early  support  of  revenue  sharing  in- 
dicate a  deep  understanding  for  the  fis- 
cal troubles  of  the  States  and  localities. 
He  has  served  Ohio's  Eighth  District  for 
22  years,  and  served  it  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  true  regret  that 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  to  bid 
farewell  to  these  three  outstanding  Mem- 
bers. All  are  men  of  influence  in  this 
body  who  greatly  deserve  the  respect  in 
which  they  are  held.  I  extend  my  warm- 
est wishes  to  each  for  their  continued 
health,  happiness,  and  prosp«^ty. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colletwues  In  paying  tribute  to 
three  members  of  our  Ohio  delegation 
who  are  retiring  after  this  session— the 
Honorable  William  M.  McCttlloch.  the 
Honorable  Jacksow  E.  Betts,  and  ttie 
Honorable  Prank  T.  Bow.  All  three  are 
senior  members  of  important  committees 
of  this  Congress,  Judiciary,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Appropriations.  They  have 
left  their  "marks"  on  all  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  reported  from  their 
respective  committees  for  many,  many 
years.  The  service  of  these  three  dlstin- 
g\ilshed  gentlemen  represents  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  70  yetirs  In  these  legislative 
halls,  a  very  enviable  record  indeed.  Both 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation  will 
miss  their  leadership  and  their  guidance 
in  this  body. 

I  sincerely  regret  their  departiu-e,  not 
only  as  colleagues  but  as  friends,  and 
extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  them  and 
to  their  families-,  with  a  special  note  of 
songratulations  to  our  next  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Prank  T. 
Bow. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Jackson  Bins, 
who  Is  retiring  at  the  close  of  this  session. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  aa  a  man 
of  Integrity  and  tremendous  ability,  and 
has  been  an  asset  to  the  Congress,  to  his 
State,  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service,  and 
wish  him  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  VAKIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  last 
day  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  with  my  other  Ohio  colleagues  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  In  saluting 


the  fine  work  of  two  Ohioans  who  are 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Repreeentatlves  William  McCulloch 
and  Jackson  Brrrs  have  served  their  dis- 
tricts, their  State,  and  their  Nation  for  a 
total  of  4«  years.  Their  retirement  will 
be  Ohio's  loss — It  will  be  a  loss  to  the 
House — and  to  each  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  and  working 
with  these  two  gentlemen.  Bill  Mc- 
Culloch has  been  one  of  the  warmest, 
most  compassionate  legislators  in  this 
Chamber.  His  service  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Judlciarj' 
Committee  has  been  distinguished;  his 
efforts  have  helped  bring  about  some  of 
the  most  important  legislation  of  the 
past  decade.  Jackson  Brrrs  has  made 
numerous  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I.  for 
one,  will  certainly  miss  him,  for  our  7 
years  of  service  together  on  that  com- 
mittee have  b)een  ones  of  great  cooper- 
ation and  mutual  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  wish  each 
of  these  great  Ohioans  the  best  in  the 
years  ahead  and  to  thank  them  for  their 
years  of  service.  It  has  been  a  pleasiire 
knowing  each  of  them  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  to- 
gether in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  last  day  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
and  wish  Godspeed  to  a  trio  of  legisla- 
tors whose  contribution  to  this  country 
and  to  their  home  State  of  Ohio  will  long 
be  remembered. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  jobs 
Jack  Bitts,  Prank  Bow,  and  Bill  Mc- 
Cttlloch have  accomplished  during  their 
long  and  outstanding  service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  record 
reflects  clearly  the  singxilar  and  collec- 
tive contributions  of  these  fine  men. 

Be  it  in  the  arena  of  international  af- 
fairs or  on  the  cutting  domestic  issue 
of  the  economy,  these  men  have  met  their 
assignments  brilUantly.  Responsible, 
imaginative,  concerned— all  the  attri- 
butes apply. 

It  Is  with  much  regret  thai  we  bid  them 
farewell.  As  colleagues,  we  will  sorely 
miss  their  legislative  leadership. 


TRIBUTE      TO      HON.      GEORGE      P. 
MILLER  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hou- 
FtELD  was  allowed  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes.! 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
not  proceed  for  30  minutes. 

GSMXKALLXAV* 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  all  Members,  including  the  Califor- 
nia delegation,  of  course,  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
friends,  I  take  this  time  to  say  a  few 
words  as  the  dean  of  the  California' dele- 
gation. Having  been  here  for  30  years, 
I  have  had  by  my  side  a  Member  we  all 
know  and  love,  Georgs  Millbr. 

C^ORoi  Mn.i.KR  has  served  in  this 
House  for  28  years.  He  will  not  be  with 


us  next  year.  I  just  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  remarkable  man. 

This  gentleman  has  been  a  State  legis- 
lator, before  coming  to  the  Congress.  He 
has  been  an  engineer.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Pish  and  Game  Cnm  mission  of 
California.  He  served  in  the  State  As- 
sembly at  California  for  many  years. 
Then  he  came  to  the  Congress. 

He  has  served  on  many  committees.  He 
started  on  the  Post  OfOce  and  ClvU  Setr- 
Ice  Committee,  and  then  he  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  When  the 
new  Space  and  Astronautics  Committee 
wajs  formed  he  went  on  that  committee. 
Certain  events  tran^ired.  and  he  be- 
came the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

He  has  had  an  iUustrions  career.  He  Is 
the  man,  in  my  opinion,  moet  respon- 
sible for  the  succees  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. He  is  the  man  who  has  oigineered 
the  authorizations  and  helped  to  get  the 
appropriations  to  make  this  Nation  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  space. 

We  have  had  the  most  LUustrious  ac- 
complishments as  the  result  of  his 
leadership  on  that  oommittee.  We  have 
achieved  a  spot  in  the  world  which  is 
preeminent.  The  achievements  we  have 
made  in  space,  of  course,  are  important. 
They  will  go  down  in  history  as  among 
the  most  glorious  exploits  of  man.  among 
the  glorious  accomplishments  of  man  in 
the  field  of  exploration. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  course  of 
history  and  we  think  of  the  men  who 
have  discovered  new  islands,  new  con- 
tinents, new  moxmtalns.  and  so  forth. 
we  oome  to  this  discovery  of  another 
planet  and  the  exploration  of  another 
planet  almost  300.000  miles  away  from 
the  earth. 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  so  inter- 
ested In  science  and  technology  think 
about  the  difficulties  that  were  involved 
and  the  tremendous  accomplishments 
our  scientists  and  our  engineers  have 
made  in  achieving  this  great  accomplish- 
ment. We  can  remenri)er  very  well  that 
young  man  in  the  White  House,  who  was 
a  former  colleagiie  of  ours,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  who  said: 

We  wlU  put  a  man  on  tbe  moon  &nd  we 
wlU  bring  blm  back  safely  in  ten  yean. 

Now,  the  tragedy  of  the  assassination 
of  our  President,  our  fourth  President  to 
have  been  assassinated,  occurred,  and  he 
did  not  live  to  see  that  accomplished,  but 
he  started  in  motion  the  program,  and 
Georgx  Millir  and  his  companions  on 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics carried  out  that  program.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  only  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  brought  him 
back,  but  we  have  done  this  a  niunber  of 
times;  we  have  put  automotive  type  ve- 
hicles on  the  moon;  we  have  secured 
specimens  of  the  substances  of  which  the 
moon  Is  made,  and  this  has  given  us  tre- 
mendom  scientific  knowledge;  we  have 
learned  to  put  vehicles  into  space  and  to 
control  those  vehicles  through  the  sci- 
ence of  computers,  and  it  is  our  engineer- 
ing technology  that  has  accomplished 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  the  moon 
accomplishment  that  I  speak  of  today, 
but  the  technology  that  was  developed, 
the  technology  that  enables  us  to  keep 
vehicles   circiUatlng   arouind  the   earth 
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permanently  in  our  communications  sys- 
tem. It  has  advanced  that  area  ot  com- 
munication and  the  poaedbUlties  of  com- 
mimicatlon  between  nations  and  peoples. 
It  is  such  a  step  forward,  a  quantum  step 
forward,  that  few  of  us  realize  how  ob- 
solete have  become  the  old  cables  and 
the  old  wireless,  and  other  methods  that 
have  been  used  in  the  past.  We  have 
become  able  to  pick  up  pictiu*es  that 
originate  across  the  seas,  in  Japan  and 
in  other  nations  in  the  world,  and  now 
we  can  see  than  OQ  our  screens,  on  our 
television  screens  at  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  wonders  that  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  under  the  able 
leadership  of  George  Millwi  of  Oak- 
land. Calif.  The  technology,  the  techno- 
logiC8il  discoveries  and  advances  that 
we  have  made  have  opened  up  new  fl^ds 
of  endeavor,  fields  that  no  one  ever 
expected  would  be  opened  up,  and  It  is 
these  fields,  whose  potentialities  are  un- 
known at  this  time,  from  which  we  are 
going  to  receive  benefits  and  blessings  far 
beyond  our  own  capacity  to  predict  at 
this  time. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  I  want  to  say 
to  my  colleagues  here — and  I  wish  to 
place  this  upon  the  permanent  Rccors  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  all  time — 
that  we  have  had  the  leadership  of  a 
man,  the  extraordinary  leadership  of  a 
man  who  has  been  the  lodestone  and  the 
Impetus  that  has  enabled  us  to  develop 
this  complete  new  science,  with  all  of 
the  benefits  which  we  have  already  re- 
ceived, and  all  the  potential  benefits, 
going  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
mind  of  man  to  comprehend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  not  only  done  all 
this,  but  he  has  been  a  good  Congress- 
man. He  has  been  interested  in  many 
things.  He  has  SMlvanced  the  decimal  sys- 
tem for  currency  and  for  our  mathemati- 
cal computations,  and  although  this  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished,  he  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  advancement  of 
this  particular  system.  This  is  a  system 
which  has  to  come,  because  we  have  to 
get  into  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  this  area. 

George  Miller  has  been  a  good  Con- 
gressman, and  he  has  been  receiving 
many  notices  lately.  I  wiU  not  go  into 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  had  bridges  and 
bluffs  in  the  Antarctic  named  for  him. 
and  God  knows  how  many  other  notices 
there  have  been  of  his  great  accomplish- 
ments. I  know  that  there  are  others  in 
the  o£Qng;  there  are  some  in  Los  An- 
geles. There  is  going  to  be  a  new  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Technology  named 
after  him. 

So,  George,  as  you  leave  this  body.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  every  Member 
of  the  California  delegate.  RepubU- 
can  and  Democrat.  Is  proud  of  you,  and 
we  are  proud  of  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment that  you  have  made. 

We  are  proud  of  the  record  of  ac- 
compllshment  you  have  made.  I  will  not 
limit  it  to  that,  because  I  think  there 
is  not  a  man  in  this  body  who  does  not 
have  a  feeling  of  deep  friendship  for 
you  and  a  f  e^ng  of  wishing  you  well  in 


the  rich  years  we  know  lie  ahead  of 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yi^d  to  my  col- 
league from  California.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Iiir. 
Speaker,  as  this  92d  Congress  draws  to  a 
chiee  I  feel  that  we  Callfomlans  would 
be  remiss  if  we  failed  to  extend  our 
special  thanks  and  good  wishes  to  our  col- 
league from  Alameda.  Oboeob  P.  Miller. 
retiring  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  who 
is  closing  out  his  service  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

GttORGB  Miller  has  been  a  welcome 
and  competent  influence  in  every  area 
and  on  every  endeavor  with  which  he 
has  been  associated.  And  there  are  many 
of  those. 

Before  he  came  to  Congress  following 
his  early  career  as  a  civil  engineer. 
Gkorok  Mn.LtR  was  Instrumental  in 
bringing  about  much  needed  new  pro- 
grams into  the  West  as  a  member  oi  the 
California  State  Legislature,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  land  commission  and 
as  executive  director  of  the  California 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 

California  is  truly  a  better  and  more 
progressive  place  today  because  of  what 
George  Miller  did  there  many  years  ago. 

When  George,  with  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  that  very  exceptional  woman. 
Elsther  Miller,  came  to  the  Congress  28 
years  ago.  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  leg- 
islative process.  Yet,  characteristically, 
George  never  threw  his  weight  around 
and  worked  diligently  as  a  freshman 
Congressman  to  leam  the  parliamentary 
works  of  Washington.  He  was  a  highly 
effective  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  a  highly  re- 
garded member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and,  later,  served  as  chairman 
of  the  first  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy to  eventuate  In  the  Congress  as 
a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  It  was  under  the 
direction  of  George  Miller,  that  ocesn- 
ography  became  known  for  what  it  is  and 
a  familiar  word  in  the  lexicon  of  modem 
government. 

When  George  took  over  as  chairman 
of  the  brandnew  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  in  1961.  he  was  faced 
with  a  program  about  which  there  was 
much  enthusiasm,  but  also  about  which 
little  was  known  and  much  had  yet  to  be 
invented.  The  task  which  faced  the  com- 
mittee in  drawing  up  the  legislation  to 
meet  the  goals  which  the  Nation  had 
set  for  itself  in  space  exploration  wsa  ex- 
tremely complex — but  George  Miller 
knew  how  to  go  about  it.  In  the  process 
he  endeared  himself  not  only  to  his  con- 
stituents and  the  Nation,  but  to  his  peers 
and  the  members  of  his  committee.  This 
is.  Indeed,  a  high  tribute. 

The  space  program,  to  a  great  extent 
d^iendiixg  upon  the  diligent  hard  work 
of  QiORax  Miller's  committee,  succeeded 
in  doing  what  most  people  thought  was 
impossible.  It  has,  indeed,  put  men  on  the 
moon  and  returned  them  safely — and  In 
the  process  has  produced  priceless  scien- 
tific information,  the  true  value  of  which 
will  probably  not  be  realized  for  many, 
many  years.  That  program  also  oroduced 
the  technological  marvel  known  as  the 


communication  satellite,  which  permits 
us  to  \1ew  events  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  at  the  time  ibey  are  happeoAng 
and  which  we  now  almost  take  for 
granted.  It  has  prodviced  the  earth  re- 
sources satellite  system,  by  which  we  are 
finding  out  much  we  did  not  know  about 
our  planet  and  the  natural  resources 
which  may  or  may  not  be  available  to 
us.  It  his  produced  the  wide  variety  of 
technological  innovations  which  liave 
revolutionized  many  aspects  o<  the  world 
we  live  in — industrial,  geographical, 
medical,  social,  and  otherwise. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  the  recent 
international  agreements  which  have 
been  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  with 
regard  to  science  and  space  were  largely 
made  possible  by  these  achievements 
which  QKORai  Miller  helped  create.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  stretching  the  truth  to 
suggest  that  some  of  the  other  new  agree- 
nvttits  in  international  trade  had  the  trail 
blazed  for  them  in  this  scientific  area. 

George  Miller  was  almost  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  awakening  of  the  Na^ 
tion  to  the  need  for  a  system  of  institu- 
tional grant*  to  higher  educaUoo.  and 
while  the  bills  he  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject  did  not  themselves  become  law.  their 
effect  has  been  felt  and  their  counterpart 
institutionalized  in  other  legislation  cieai- 
ing  with  the  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

It  was  with  Mr.  Miller's  enthusiastic 
suivort  that  his  committee  reviewed  the 
long-stagnant  charter  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  overhauled  It,  ejoa 
succeeded  in  getting  its  approval  as  a 
matter  of  public  law — so  that  today  the 
Science  Foundation  is  able  to  assist  the 
Nation  not  only  in  the  continuous  devel- 
opment of  basic  research,  which  we  so 
badly  need,  but  also  in  applying  the  re- 
sults of  that  research  to  the  social  needs 
facing  our  country. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  who 
have  been  concerned  about  the  proper 
balance  of  power  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  owe  a  particular 
debt  of  thanks  to  George  Miller,  whose 
committee  was  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  concept  of  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  That  concept  is 
now  crystallzed.  Ttie  President  signed 
the  OTA  bill  into  law  last  Friday,  and 
for  only  the  third  time  in  its  entire  his- 
tory the  Congress  has  thus  created  for 
itself  a  new  and  sorely-needed  independ- 
ent service  institution  within  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  George  Miller, 
a  man  who  has  wanted  to  see  things  for 
himself  and  who  has  traveled  to  all  parts 
of  the  worid.  working  hard  to  under- 
stand the  needs  and  relationships  of  his 
country  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
other  nations — that  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Geographical  Names  just  this 
past  month  designated  an  extmslve 
range  of  high  plateeui  in  Antarctica  as 
Miller  Bluffs.  And  so  it  should,  for  It  was 
Gkoros  who.  at  what  for  him  was  the  ripe 
young  age  of  80.  made  a  special  trip  to  the 
South  Pole  at  the  invitation  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  In  his  ever- 
continuing  quest  for  new  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Congress  is  going  to  miss  Gsoacx 
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]JbLLn  In  the  future.  His  kind  do«s  not 
jorae  along  very  often. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
$ian. 
I  now  yield  to  my  fHend  from  Iowa,  Mr. 

$iaTH.        

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  ytr.  Speaker,  I 
'  cant  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
j  nan's  remarks. 

QiOMOi  MiLLXR  Is  a  hard-working,  con- 
iM;lentlous  man  who  has  dealt  with  sub- 
ects  so  technical  and  requiring  so  much 
ittidy  in  special  fields  as  to  be  beyond  the 
mi  understanding  of  most  Members  of 
:angre88.  He  has  been  a  hard-working 
IkCember.  and  I  think  the  test  of  time  will 
ihow  he  was  one  of  our  great  leaders. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nan  for  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
eague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Pwci. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  want  to  Join 
my  colleague  from  California  In  the  trlb- 
ate  he  has  Just  paid  to  one  of  the  out- 
itandlng  Members  of  the  House  who  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

I  came  Into  the  Congress  with  Qboroc 
UiLun  In  the  79th  Congress  and  served 
an  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  him  for  many  years  until  he  decided 
to  transfer  to  the  newly  created  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
What  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  HoLinzLD)  said  about  the  career  of 
Mr.  MxLLn  in  the  House  is  exactly  on 
point  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  dedicated 
himself  more  to  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence and  research  and  development  and 
to  the  space  program  than  has  Oeoroe 
HxLUM.  As  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia stated,  he  was  far  ahead  of  his 
time  in  advocating  the  adoption  by  this 
country  of  the  metric  system,  and  I  am 
certain  in  a  few  years  the  metric  system 
wlU  be  used  in  the  Utilted  States  Just  the 
same  as  it  Is  throughout  the  world. 
QiORGS  was  way  ahead  of  his  time  on 
that,  as  he  has  been  In  many  things  in  the 
flela  of  science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  this  time 
to  me  so  that  I  might  make  those  com- 
ments in  reference  to  Mr.  MiLutit's  career 

here.  

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  very  grateful  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  yielded  to  me. 

I  learned  to  know  Qeorge  Miller  in 
the  time  that  we  have  served  mutually 
in  the  House.  I  think  the  House  will  miss 
Oeorob  Mn.LER  Emd  a  lot  of  us  who  got  to 
know  him  will  miss  a  very  good  friend. 
He  has  done  an  admirable  job  as  chair- 
man of  a  very  impwrtant  committee. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  space  pro- 
gram know  that  George  Miller's  sup- 
port of  that  program  was  a  material  fac- 
tor in  making  the  United  States  pre- 
eminent in  the  area  of  space  and  science. 
Oborge,  we  will  miss  you.  Ood  bless 
you  and  good  luck. 

Mr.  HOLIPIBLD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Don  H.  Claussh. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
our  very  distinguished  dean,  Mr.  Hou- 
rTBL»,  has  taken  this  special  order  so 
that  we  might  incorporate  our  thoughts 
into  the  R»coRB  on  behalf  of  our  very 
beloved  and  very  distinguished  colleague, 
OcoRCE  Miller  of  California. 

I  think,  Chet,  most  of  the  Callfomla 
delegation  would  agree  with  whstt  you 
have  said  and  even  expand  on  it. 

The  country  Is  losing  one  of  its  out- 
standing leaders  in  this  Congress.  Hav- 
ing had  a  great  Interest  in  the  area  of 
aeroBpace  suid  aviation  ediication  pro- 
grams in  California  myself,  I  am  going 
to  be  csilllng  on  Qeorge  Moxer  and  the 
fantastic  amount  of  expertise  that  he 
has  developed  in  that  field,  because  we 
are  Just  on  the  launching  pad  of  what  he 
has  provided  in  the  aerospace  field. 

He  is  known  for  his  record  of  service 
In  the  California  Legislature,  as  an  ad- 
ministrator in  the  agencies  of  Califor- 
nia, and  in  resoin-ce  management.  In  my 
book  he  is  a  walking  encyclopedia  in  so 
many  areas  that  we  could  literally  fill 
the  entire  Comgressiokal  Record  with  a 
recited  of  his  accomplishments.  I  want 
to  express  to  George  mj*  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  continuing  willingness  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  suggestions  that  I 
had,  but  even  more  importantly  than 
that,  for  the  extraordinary  advice  and 
counsel  that  you  gave  to  this  Member 
when  I  flrst  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
shall  remain  eternally  In  your  debt.  sir. 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr.  Casey)  . 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia giving  me  the  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  about  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  I  have.  I  had  the  ple«isure  of 
starting  out  in  this  Congress  and  serving 
with  the  esteemed  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  George  Miller,  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  And  a  few  years  later  I  joined 
the  gentleman  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

George  Miller  is  one  of  ttiose  indi- 
viduals the  coimtry  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  foresight.  George 
always  thought  yoiinger  than  the  rest 
of  us.  He  is  youthful  in  spirit,  and  youth- 
ful in  his  ideas  that  he  has  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  country. 

It  was  George  Miller  who  created  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  long 
before  oceanography  was  in  the  minds 
of  our  Nation.  It  was  his  foresight  that 
got  that  committee  started  so  that  the 
Congress  would  be  ready.  It  was  George 
MILLER  who  shepherded  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  to  man's 
greatest  achievement — that  of  landing 
a  man  on  the  moon. 

I  have  had  the  warm  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Mrs.  Miller  and  Hazel,  my  wife,  and 
myself  have  enjoyed  many  pleasant 
hours  with  our  dear,  warm  friends, 
George  and  Esther. 

This  Ccmgress  and  this  Nation  is  go- 
ing to  miss  George  Miller's  services,  but 
his  name  is  certainly  not  only  engraved 
on  our  hearts,  but  it  is  engraved  in  the 
accomplishments  he  has  helped  this 
Nation  achieve. 


I  thank  the  gentlwnan  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HOIJPZn^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from    California    (Mr.  Mo- 
Pall). 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Miller's  accomplishments  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  are  on  the  record  for  all 
to  see.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Science  and  Astronautics,  as 
others  have  mentioned,  he  has  received 
plaudits,  awards,  eind  medals  from  all 
over  the  world.  Certainly  the  giant  steps 
that  we  have  made  in  space  have  been 
during  the  time  that  he  has  been  the 
chairman  of  this  important  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  per- 
haps even  more  important,  I  think,  has 
been  the  friendship  that  he  has  given 
to  8dl  of  us.  Certainly  for  this  Member 
something  that  he  did  many  years  ago, 
back  in  1932  or  1933,  when  as  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Legion  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  more  important  than  his 
many  other  great  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  science  and  astronautics  in 
this  Congress. 

It  was  back  then  that  he  and  other 
members  of  the  American  Legion  spon- 
spored  legislation  providing  for  educa- 
tional benefits  for  the  children  of  de- 
ceased veterans  of  World  War  I.  It  was 
through  those  programs  that  I  was  able 
to  get  through  school  and  probably  laid 
the  basis  for  my  membership  in  this  body. 
So  I  personally  think  of  him  as  having 
a  great  belief  In  humanity  and  real  de- 
sire to  help  his  fellowman,  not  only  by 
virtue  of  his  record  in  Congress  but  be- 
cause of  his  acts  over  40  years  or  so  ago, 
when  he  helped  so  many  who  needed  help. 
Certainly  we  will  miss  him  and  his 
wonderful  helpmate  Esther,  Mrs.  Miller, 
and  we  wish  them  the  best  kind  of  re- 
tirement possible. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  distln. 
guished  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  everything  that 
has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Congressman  HoLirxELO,  and 
other  Members  here  in  regard  to  my 
friend  Congressman  George  Miller. 

He  came  to  the  Congress,  in  January 
1945.  2  years  after  I  came,  which  was  in 
the  78th  Congress.  I  can  truthfully  state 
in  observing  the  long  service  of  George 
Miller  tha*  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  can  leave  this 
body  after  28  years  with  a  record  that 
will  benefit  humanity  and  our  Nation 
more  then  George.  It  has  been  stated 
here  on  this  floor  many  times  that  his 
record,  scientifically  and  otherwise, 
through  his  work  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  is  vmparalleled. 
He  devoted  hours  and  hours  of  time,  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week — ^work 
in  scientific  study  that  the  ordinary 
Member  of  Congress  does  not  realize.  The 
beneficial  legislation  scientificeily  and 
otherwise  that  George  Miller  has  placed 
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on  the  Federal  statute  books,  and  the 
great  reeulU  that  wlU  come  sdentltlwJIy 
in  the  hereafter  will  be  reviewed  by  col- 
leges for  future  years. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  unlvenlty 
OioRci  attended,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  graduate  of  any  school  in 
UtiiB  country  or  abroad  v^o  has  Irft  their 
name  on  legislation  particularly  and  as 
to  aocomplishmeats  in  Bdrntiflc  ex- 
ploratory and  space  than  Qeorge  Miller. 
Like  the  rest  of  us,  some  of  the  older 
Members  here,  I  am  feaxful  that  Qcobsk 
Miller  devoted  so  much  time  here  in 
Washington  and  during  all  his  travdB 
in  behalf  of  space  and  science  that  he 
failed  to  go  back  a2id  tell  the  people  in 
his  district  about  his  magnificent  rec- 
ord— and  maybe  some  of  his  colleacnea 
are  at  fault — that  they  did  not  go  back 
to  his  district  and  inform  them  about 
his  legislative  achievements.  If  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  knew  as  his  ooUeegues 
do— he  could  serve  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  for  years  to  oome. 

But  as  time  marches  on,  the  voters  of 
his  district  are  certainly  going  to  regret 
it,  because  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
record  of  Congressman  George  Miller's 
service  in  Congress  will  be  inculcated 
into  the  minds  of  the  American  piiUlc 
and  the  schoolchildren  over  the  Nation 
for  generations. 

Congressman  Miller's  work  toward 
science  and  space  expansion  is  recognised 
by  imiversities,  colleges,  and  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  thank  the  gwitle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman  in  the  well  for  allowing 
me  to  Join  omi  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  appreciation  to  George  Muxxr. 

On  my  office  wall  I  have  an  auto- 
graphed photograph  of  the  flrst  airplane 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903  by  Orvllle 
Wright  as  he  lay  prone  on  that  frail 
craft  and  soared  a  few  feet  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  air. 

That  was  in  my  lifetime.  Largely  due  to 
the  wisdom,  dedication,  and  persistence 
of  George  Miller,  also  in  my  lifetime, 
I  believe  now  12  men  have  risen  fnnn 
my  State  of  Florida  and  ascended  some 
300,000  miles  to  the  moon  and  have 
safely  returned. 

What  a  magnificent  achievement  to 
have  been  recorded  in  relatively  so  short 
a  time. 

So  my  State  is  grateful  to  George  Mil- 
LBi  for  what  he  has  done,  of  which  we 
have  been  a  part.  All  of  the  scientific 
world — all  of  the  world — ^that  knows 
about  science  and  astronautics  also  honor 
and  revere  the  name  of  George  Miller. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  the  master  ot 
his  subject.  How  many  times  I  recall  his 
coining  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  sitting  there  without  notes  and  dis- 
cussing these  scientific  subjects  in  such 
a  masterful  way,  revealing  that  he  was 
thoroughly  abreast  of  all  of  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  that  was  Involved  in  this 
very  difficult  field  in  which  he  was  such 
a  leader. 


I  remember  also  when  he  used  to  come 
as  one  of  my  coUaagues,  as  he  said,  and 
talk  about  the  metric  system,  and  how 
our  beloved  late  friend  who  was  with  us. 
Judge  Smith,  used  to  call  it  the  "meet- 
ric"  system,  when  Q»oro«  would  present 
it  to  the  committee.  But  Gboroe  almost 
got  it  adopted,  and  he  has  laid  the  predi- 
cate, probably,  for  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress and  the  country  on  what  would  be 
a  forward  step  in  the  technology  of  our 
Nation's  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  remember 
GxoRGC  Muxxa  for  what  he  has  done 
here  in  those  28  meaningful  years,  but 
the  fact  that  will  linger  longest  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  lis  is  the 
mn-n  Qeorok  Mti.i.er,  the  modcst  man, 
the  gracious,  gallant  gentleman,  the 
kindly  human  being,  the  man  who 
looked  upon  the  world  with  kinckiess,  the 
man  who  looked  upon  his  fellow  men 
with  affection,  who  looked  toward  the 
future  with  confidence,  respecting  always 
the  great  past,  because  he  had  made 
such  a  large  contribution. 

When  that  distant  day  may  come, 
Georcs  Milur  shall  pass  not  only  from 
this  HcMJse.  but  into  still  another  cham- 
ber where,  too,  he  will  be  revered.  Some 
man  may  well  say,  as  he  lies  upon  the 
field  at  Phillppi  over  the  body  of  Brutus: 
Hla  lilm  was  gaoU*.  and  tb«  tlmatrnxtm 
So  mlx'd  in  him.  that  Naiture  might  stazul  up 
And  my  to  all  tb«  world,  "This  was  a  maul" 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  eloquent  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  dean  of  the  California  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that 
I  rise  to  bid  goodbye  to  our  friend. 
George  Miller,  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  House  after  28  yeeirs  of  dedicated 
service.  Ten  years  ago  when  I  came  here, 
inexperienced  in  politics,  from  the  newly 
created  Ninth  District  in  Cailfomla.  I 
leaned  on  George  for  advide  and  guid- 
ance. One  half  the  district  consisted  of 
an  area  that  he  had  ably  represented  for 
many  years  and  he  generously  provided 
me  with  assistance  on  an  almost  daily 
basis. 

Whatever  my  question  or  problem.  I 
was  never  disappointed.  His  advice  was 
sound  and  experienced;  his  friendship 
sincere  and  supportive.  It  made  the  flrst 
few  months,  indeed  the  first  few  years, 
of  my  work  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives much,  much  easier  and  much 
more  productive. 

In  addition,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  northern  Csdlf  omia 
delegation  of  which  George  Miller  has 
been  dean.  As  the  leader  of  the  largest 
delegation  in  the  House,  including  San 
Francisco,  San  Jose  and  the  great  East 
Bay  area,  he  has  consistenly  provided  in- 
structive guidance  in  confronting  and 
detLling  with  many  difficult  problems. 

His  contribution,  year  after  year,  to  his 
natlre  Alameda  County  has  been  hxige. 
He  is  especially  beloved  In  the  city  of 
Alameda  where  he  and  his  charming  and 
lovriy  wife.  Esther,  live. 

But  Gborok  Mnxn's  contributions 
hare  reached  far  beyond  his  dtetrlet  and 
the  State  of  California.  As  chalrmaa  ot 


the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, he  has  been  a  foremost  champion 
of  the  Nation's  space  program.  Under 
his  carefiil  and  dedicated  direction,  the 
space  program  has  grown  from  a  small 
organization  involving  a  few  rockets  and 
an  Imaginative  dream,  to  a  large,  tech- 
nically sophisticated  Agency  which  leads 
the  world  in  aeronautical  achievements 
and  which  has  succeeded  in  sending  men 
to  and  returning  them  from  the  moon. 
In  1967,  he  was  awarded  the  Robert 
H.  Qoddard  Memorial  Tfc^thy  tor  his 
sustained  leadership  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  national  policy  con- 
tributing immeasurably  to  the  remark- 
able accomplishments  of  the  UJS.  space 
effort.  As  the  recipient  of  this  award, 
he  Joined  the  ranks  of  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Werner  von  Braun.  John 
Glenn.  President  Johnson  and  Astronauts 
Armstrong,  Collins,  and  Aldrin.  the  first 
men  to  land  on  the  moon.  He  has  also 
been  honored  by  being  chosen  to  serve 
as  Special  Adviser  to  the  U.8.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  for  the  Peace- 
f;il  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Research,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  sorely  miss  this 
f\ne  gentleman  and  legislator.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  miss  him.  too,  and 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  be  the  same  without  him. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCctlloch)  . 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
>-lelding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  i<An  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holitield)  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  paid  the  deserved 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  George 
Miller,  the  gentleman  fitxn  California, 
this  evening.  AmcHig  all  the  scientific 
things  which  have  been  said.  I  woula 
like  to  say  this  elementary  thing.  He  has 
a  knowing  mind  and  an  understanding 
heart.  He  will  be  missed  not  only  for  his 
.scientific  leadership,  but  he  will  be  missed 
also  for  all  those  approaches  he  has  made 
for  so  many  at  us  for  all  these  years. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  good  wife 
everything  that  is  good  and  Just  for  as 
long  as  they  wish  it. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yi^d  to  tlie  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
that  the  distlngxiished  dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  Is  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  us  a  chance  to  say  a  word 
about  one  ot  our  really  great  Members. 

I  have  known  George  Miller  ever 
since  the  flrst  day  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  served  on  two  committees  with 
htm.  I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  when  I  was  a 
f  reehman  in  this  House  and  I  served  un- 
der his  chairmanship  as  a  Junior  mem- 
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her  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Ax- 
tronautlcs  when  I  was  the  majority  le«ul- 
er.  He  has  been  a  great  chairman  and 
he  has  been  a  great  man. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowlnir 
Okorgi  better  than  I  have  Imown  most 
Members  of  this  House.  We  were  on  the 
same  floor  for  a  long  time,  the  fifth  floor 
of  what  we  now  call  the  Cannon  Build- 
mg.  I  know  his  wife  and  daxi^ter,  and  I 
ioiew  his  daughter  long  before  she  was 
grown  and  married.  I  am  very  happy  she 
went  to  Stillwater  and  married  a  boy  who 
was  attending  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Okorgx  Millea  has  truly  had  an  Ulus- 
trlous  career.  He  spsuined  an  epoch  in 
his  service  on  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  the  great  epoch  which 
covered  the  years  between  the  time  when 
Russia  shook  America  and  astonished 
Che  world  by  launching  the  first  sputnik 
to  the  time  when  we  placed  men  c«i  the 
moon,  as  John  F.  Kennedy  had  promised 
when  he  first  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  did  it  on  time.  He 
was  the  leading  Q.gure  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  that  great  feat. 
Of  course  that  was  only  the  most  dra- 
matic of  the  things  for  which  he  can 
claim  credit. 

His  work  on  the  committee  covered 
many  phases  of  science.  Svery  year  for 
many  years  he  has  conducted  science 
panels  and  has  made  it  possible  for  in- 
terested congressmen  to  meet  the  most 
outstanding  men  of  science  from  the 
world  over.  I  suppose  he  has  had  more 
contact  with  the  most  eminent  scientists 
of  this  world  of  any  man  who  ever  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 

He  has  been  not  only  a  great  chair- 
man, but  also  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man and  a  great  American.  He  is  my 
friend.  I  ajn  proud  to  know  him 

Mr.  HOUFTFT.r).  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  PICSX£.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromTexas. 

Mr.  PICBXE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
world  knows  that  George  Miller  is  one 
of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  our  time. 
The  Members  of  Congress  know  that  he 
Is  one  of  the  most  capable  and  well- 
informed  men  of  any  Congress.  Those  of 
us  who  served  with  him  also  know  that 
mixed  with  all  those  great  attributes  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  good  and  kindly 
gentleman. 

I  have  not  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  as  many  years  as  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers here,  but  I  can  say  that  no  one  con- 
ducts himself  with  more  pleasantness  or 
graciousness  than  does  OicmGK  Miller. 

I  think  I  always  will  see  Qborge  Miller 
and  his  lovely  wife  there  in  yonder  din- 
ing room  eating  together:  complete  de- 
votion to  each  other,  and  as  a  team,  de- 
voted to  the  Ccmgress. 

I  think  it  is  aJao  perhaps  time  that 
we  say  to  the  people  of  his  district,  "We 
thank  you  for  sending  us  George  Miller 
for  all  these  years."  He  has  made  lis  one 
of  the  world's  finest  statesmen.  We  thank 
them,  and  we  pay  our  respects  to  this 
maa  who  led  us  In  sclentlfl»  endeavor. 

As  you  look  at  him.  he  does  not  lo<ric 
like  any  scientist  at  all.  He  might  be  more 


properly  referred  to  sis  a  man  who  looks 
like  a  Methodist  preacher. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he  Is 
a  great  Congressman  and  a  great  states- 
man. We  will  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  good  friend, 
OiOROX  MiLLXR.  I  have  not  known  Qeoscz 
too  long;  about  4  years.  Those  4  years 
have  been  very  full  of  good  knowledge, 
and  I  have  learned  from  him  and  from 
the  activities  in  which  he  suid  I  have  been 
involved. 

Not  too  long  ago  we  were  at  the  South 
Pole  together,  at  Antarctica^  and  because 
of  our  age — that  was  the  reason  they 
gave  us — we  were  not  able  to  go  to  Vladi- 
vostok and  Byrd's  Station  at  the  South 
Pole,  but  we  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
up  to  Beardmore  Glacier. 

While  we  were  there,  the  scientists 
brought  forth  the  second  set  of  fossils, 
and  George  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  little  pictures  of  flsh  and  small 
flotsam.  I  happened  to  be  very  fortu- 
nate to  be  a  recipient  of  a  rock  that  has 
the  perfect  leaf  In  It.  the  same  thing  they 
found  in  Africa. 

George,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  I  have  ever  met  in 
my  life.  He  is  very  considerate  of  the 
members  of  his  committee.  He  always 
was  willing  to  take  them  into  his  consid- 
eration as  far  as  his  thinking  and  ctctlvity 
within  the  committee  itself. 

We  in  Congress  are  losing  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  who  has  ever 
had  the  privilege  to  be  in  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend. 
George,  that  we  hope  that  somewhere 
down  the  road  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  association  again  that 
we  have  had  In  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Gbio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Miller  from  Ohio  would  like  to  convey 
his  respects  to  Miller  from  California. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  Congress, 
this  country,  and  our  world  is  better  off 
because  George  Millxr  came  our  way. 

Mr.  HOUFTELD.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yieid? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
gentleman  and  good  friend. 

Since  we  are  speaking  of  geography,  we 
might  as  well  span  the  continent  and  go 
to  the  State  of  New  York  to  speak  of  our 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  our  affection  and  respect. 
H£  has  chaired  this  important  committee 
during  the  momentous  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  I  trust  that  the  greait 
memories  which  this  experience  has  pro- 


vided will  give  him  happiness  In  his  well- 
deserved  retirement. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  him  and  to  his  fine  wife  every  good 
wish  for  health  and  happiness  in  the 
year?  ahead.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.       

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  George  Miller  as 
well,  as  those  who  have  been  before  me 
have  done. 

I  particularly  want  to  emphasize  his 
service  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  has  not  been  men- 
tioned here  very  much.  I  used  to  sit  next 
to  him  on  that  committee.  I  noticed  that 
he  was  always  dedicated  to  the  idea  of 
seeing  that  our  country  remained  strong 
so  that  world  peace  would  be  maintained. 

I  also  noted  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
idea  that  a  man  who  fought  for  oiu" 
coxmtry,  \rtiether  on  the  sea,  in  the  air, 
or  on  the  land,  should  have  his  problems 
considered  carefully  by  Congreea  He 
was  always  in  the  forefront  of  taking 
care  of  the  enlisted  men  and  other  people 
who  served  with  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
see  that  their  living  conditions  were 
adequate  and  proper,  in  conformity  with 
the  ability  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

As  I  close  I  should  like  to  point  out 
one  particular  characteristic  which  I 
have  always  greatly  admired  in  this 
man,  and  that  is  his  willingness  to  be 
a  member  of  a  team,  and  not  always 
requiring  that  he  be  the  captain  of  the 
team.  He  has  been  extremely  helpful  to 
me  in  coimsehng  with  me  and  giving  me 
advice  and  helping  me  in  things  I  was 
interested  in.  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

One  of  the  things  we  treasure  very 
much  in  the  Congress  is  the  brotherhood 
of  Members  of  Congress.  It  probably  is 
not  thoroughly  understood  outside  the 
halls  of  the  Congress,  but  there  is  a  sort 
of  brotherhood  or  familyshlp  which 
exists  here.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  who  better  demon- 
strates this  than  Chairman  Miller,  and 
that  throughout  all  the  years  he  has 
been  here.  We  will  all  greatly  miss 
George  Miller. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  Sjaeaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
great  sadness  to  pay  trftute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished and  able  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, George  Miller. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
George  throughout  my  17  years  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body.  He  was  one  of  my  early 
mentors  and  friends.  He  sat  one  seat  over 
from  me  in  the  early  days  of  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  and  on  the  Conservation 
Suboommittee. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  benefiting 
from  his  tutelage  and  leadership  and 
guidance  on  many  oocaaions  wbile  he 
senred  there  and  after  he  had  gone. 

He  has  been  to  me  and  all  of  the 
Members,     particularly     the     younger 
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Members,  a  very  fine  and  very  wann 
friend  and  guide.  He  is  a  nutn  of  the 
greatest  Intecrlty  and  heneety,  and  is 
also  very  wise,  good,  and  generous. 

I  pride  myself  on  having  been  aUe  to 
associate  with  this  great  man  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  shall  certainly  miss  him.  as  will 
all  of  our  colleagxMS  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  certainly  wish  my  good  friend  from 
California  every  good  thing,  as  alwajrs. 
It  is  my  hope  that  an  of  us  from  time 
to  time  will  have  the  prlvllece  and  pleas- 
vre  of  seeing  him  come  back  to  visit  with 
us,  so  that  we  may  refresh  ourstives  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  and  renew  our 
frlenddiip  In  thle  body. 

Mr.  HOUFEELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
George  Mn.i.CT,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

George  Miller  has  been  a  pioneer  In 
the  most  exciting  adventure  of  this 
century.  Others  have  spoken  at  length 
of  his  outstanding  career  and  I  shall 
not  extend  my  remarks  except  to  say 
that  it  has  been  an  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  with  this  able  and  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House.  He  has  made  an 
Imprint  on  the  history  of  our  country 
which  will  endure  for  generations. 

George,  as  your  friend  and  colleague, 
I  salute  you  and  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler great  abundance  of  happiness  In  the 
coming  years. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  Joining  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend 
and  my  fellow  Callfomian.  the  Hon- 
orable George  P.  Muxes,  whose  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  draws  to  a  close  at  the  end 
of  the  session. 

George  has  served  In  the  House  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and, 
during  this  time,  has  continually  proven 
himself  a  loyal  and  dedicated  repre- 
sentative both  for  the  interests  of  his 
own  constituency  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

His  experience  and  expertise  as  chair- 
man of  the  Science  and  Aeronautics 
Committee  has  been  instrumental  to — 
and  I  might  even  add  integral  to — the 
formulation  of  leglslaticm  upon  which 
the  numerous  accomplishments  of  the 
U.S.  space  effort  hinge.  And  in  this  re- 
spect, George  has  hlmaelf  contributed 
significantly  to  the  various  historic  mo- 
ments he  has  witnessed  during  his  ex- 
tensive career  in  Congress. 

I  know  that  he  carries  back  many 
memories  of  us  with  him  to  California 
and  George  will,  of  course,  always  be 
remembered  here. 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  after  hav- 
ing served  the  Congress  for  nearly  SO 
years.  Congressman  Qiobox  P.  BdZLLsa  of 
California — a  good  friend  of  mine  and  a 
trusted  colleague — ^is  leaving  us  shortly. 
For — after  having  completed  Us  14th 
consecutive  term  to  this  body,  he  had 
not  sought  reelection  this  f  alL 

I  espedally  know  Oeoros  Millbr  from 
having  woriced  with  him  during  my  flrst 
term  22  jreais  ago  on  the  Hoiae  Seience 
and  AstronauticB  Committee,  of  ^vbkhhe 
was  then;  and  is  now  the  chairman.  Par- 


tleiterly  from  ray  dealings  with  him 
then— bat  on  all  other  oocMJons  as  iwetA^ 
I  can  say.  most  f  orChilchtlr,  that  ta»  has 
alwaan  been  of  tremendoas  counsel  and 
aaslstanoe  to  me. 

And  his  record  of  pukdle  sendoe  is  to 
be  commended  as  w^  Indeed,  before  he 
was  deoted  to  the  Congress,  he  had  served 
for  two  terms  in  the  California  Slate  As- 
sembly—«rom  1937  to  1941— and  then  as 
the  exeeutlTe  secretary  of  California's 
Fish  and  GNune  DItIsIoo— from  1941  to 
1944  He  Is  also  a  World  War  I  veteran, 
having  served  at  that  time  In  the  ftold 
artillery  as  a  lieutenant 

And  since  becoming  a  Member  ot  Con- 
gress in  1944,  Oboroc  Mnxn  has  served 
not  only  the  constituents  of  his  own  dis- 
trict in  California,  but  ol  course,  has 
served  the  Natlen  as  a  whole  He  has  done 
so  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  in  the  role  he  has  idayed 
on  the  Special  Select  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Research  and  as  Special  Ad- 
viser to  the  UjB.  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  on  the  Peaceful  Usee  of  Outer 
Space.  For  such  activities  as  these,  he 
was  the  recipient  in  1967  of  the  Robert 
H.  Goddard  Memorial  Trophy— an  award 
which  in  part  noted: 

His  suBtalned  leadership  In  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  national  policy  con- 
tributing Immeasurably  to  the  remarkable 
aocompllahments  of  the  United  States  space 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Miller — after 
so  many  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  both  his  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion— will  cleariy  be  missed  when  he 
leaves  us  after  his  current  term  In  Jan- 
uary. But — in  whatever  George  Miller 
decides  to  do  in  his  future  activities — I 
certainly  wish  both  him  and  his  family 
weU. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  say 
our  goodbyes  to  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  will  not  be  returning  when  we  re- 
convene in  January,  I  note  with  a  very 
deep  sense  of  personal  regret  that  my 
distinguished  fellow  Callfomian.  the 
HonoraMe  George  P.  Miller,  will  not  be 
with  us. 

For  28  yeais  George  Miller  has  de- 
voted his  energies,  loyalties,  and  his 
enormous  capabilities  to  serving  not  only 
his  own  constituents,  but  also  the  peo- 
ple of  California  and  the  Nation.  His 
tireless  efforts  and  expert  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  have  advanced 
our  space  program  to  heights  beyond  the 
<mity4n*tir»n  of  any  man.  More  than  any 
other  single  person  In  the  Congress,  he 
Is  responsible  for  the  greatness  America 
has  Eichieved  as  each  feat  In  the  spcw^e 
program  brought  us  nearer  to  the  ulti- 
mate "giant  step  for  mankind." 

Gborge  MiLLca's  name  Is  on  a  plaque 
on  the  moon.  Ocorgb  Miller's  name  Is  in 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  collefiguee  here  today  in 
saluting  the  work  of  Chairman  GteoROX 
Miller.  One  of  the  saddest  things  about 
the  last  day  of  Ccmgress  is  that  there  are 
so  many  fri«sds  one  has  to  say  goodby 
to— yet  I  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come 
we  will  have  the  ot^jortimlty  to  visit  and 


meet  again  with  these  retiring  eollaacues 
I.  for  one.  will  oertalnly  look  forward  to 
such  opportunities. 

Until  such  time,  I  slmidy  want  to  say 
that  it  was  a  privilege  and  honor  to  serve 
in  the  same  body  with  the  distinguished 
gNitleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mnxn ) 
As  chairman  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  he  has  helped  guide 
the  Nation  to  some  of  Its  greatest  scien- 
tific feats.  That  an  American  ftoit  walked 
on  the  face  of  the  moon  can  to  a  very 
large  extent  be  credited  to  the  support 
and  direction  which  Chairman  Miller 
has  given  to  the  space  program.  He  has 
prepared  the  way  for  our  Nation  to  move 
into  new  areas  of  research  which  will 
open  up  new  raarvris  and  services  to 
mankind  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  salute  you  and 
wish  you  and  your  family  the  best  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
time  has  been  made  available  because  of 
the  lapse  in  the  regular  official  business  of 
the  House.  It  was  impossible  In  these 
closing  hectic  days  of  the  Congress  to 
plan  ahead  for  a  time  and  to  notify  the 
Members  of  our  delegation  that  there 
would  be  a  time  for  these  tributes.  We 
spoke  of  it,  but  we  could  not  fix  Just  when 
it  would  be. 

We  have  seized  upon  this  opportunity, 
because  there  was  no  other  business  be- 
fore the  House.  We  have  been  very  for- 
tunate to  have  the  time  we  have  been 
using  here,  which  would  not  have  been 
used  otherwise.  I  know  there  will  be  a 
great  many  Members  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  permission  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Recorb.  who  would 
have  been  here  had  they  known  this  time 
would  be  available  at  this  particular 
time. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  in  my  28  years 
of  association  with  George  Miller  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  with  his 
lovely  wife,  Esther,  I  have  never  known 
a  man  and  wife  who  are  respected  more. 
I  have  never  known  a  person  I  Uked 
better.  I  have  never  known  a  man  who 
had  Christian  principles  and  deep  love 
of  his  fellow  man  and  adherence  to  his 
concept  of  what  was  good  for  the  people 
of  his  district  and  Nation  more. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  this  experience 
with  him.  The  CaUfomia  delegation  is 
proud  we  have  had  a  man  of  such  tre- 
mendous accomplishments. 

We  are  sad.  of  course,  that  he  is  leav- 
ing, but  we  know  that  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  things  Oeorci  Miller  will  be  able 
to  do.  I  have  heard  him  tsJk  about  some 
of  the  things  he  wants  to  do.  I  believe  if 
he  would  just  put  down  in  writing  some 
of  the  experiences  he  has  had  and  write 
his  own  story  of  this  tremendous  space 
program  he  has  so  ably  managed  and 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  so  many  years 
of  his  life.  I  am  sure  that  book  would 
be  one  of  the  richest  experiences  in  liter- 
ature any  man  could  read. 

So  In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want, 
GsoRGS,  to  wish  you  and  E:rther  and  the 
other  members  of  your  family  great  hap- 
piness and  good  health  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us. 
Thank  you  for  being  the  grand  human 
being  you  are. 
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PRKB  ENTRY  0¥  CARELLGN  FOR 
UNTVBRaiTY  OF  CALIFORKIA  AT 
SANTA  BARBARA 

Mr.  MZLUi  of  Arkaxua*.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanlmou*  cotuent  to  take  Irom  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H^.  4678)  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  carlUan 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara,  with  Senate 
amend mente  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

aSNATI    AMKNDMXNTS 

The  SPKAKBR.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:   P&ge  I,  Una  7, 
strtke  out  "toUl"  and  ln»ert:  "Act". 
MOTION  orrraMD  bt  m.  Mnxa  or  AaKANSAa 

Mr.  MHIiS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  MiLd^  of  .\rkans*a  moves  that  the 
Rouse  recede  from  lt«  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  1  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  1,  after 
line  9.  Insert: 

3xc.  3.  fa)  Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the 
api>«ndlx  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1303)  U  amended  by 
Inserting  immedlatsly  after  Item  907.45  the 
foUowtng  new  item: 

'  907.  SO    Caprolactam             Fra*    No  On  or 

mononitrm  dung*       betor* 

water  solutjon  June 

(provided  tor  30, 

in  itwa  403.70.  197). 
pert  IB.  JdMd- 
u*«  4). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection' 
a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
^tiactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  thei 
iistoms  ofllcer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
nent  of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
>f  any  article — 

( 1 )  which  was  made  after  August  16.  1972. 
uid  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
±iis  Act.  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
lave  been  no  duty  If  the  amendment  made 
jy  subsection  (a)  applied  to  such  entry  or 
withdrawal. 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  proTlslons  of  sec- 
:lon  314  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
>ther  proTlslon  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  re- 
Iquldated  as  though  such  entry  or  wlth- 
trawal  had  t>een  made  on  the  date  of  the 
inactmsnt  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S  of  Arkansas  (^ during  the 
'eading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
Senate  Amendment  No.  2  be  dispensed 
vlth,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rk- 

ORO. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
lie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILUI  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thin  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  Im- 
pdrtotion  of  a  chemioal,  the  name  of 
which  Is  awfuBy  hartl  to  pronounce, 
caprolactam  monomer,  which  is  used  in 
the  produetion  of  nylon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  examined  this 
amendment,  and  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  fixing  the  date  of  this  stw- 
penslon  of  the  duty  ae  of  Dec«nber  31, 
1972  in  the  place  of  "June  30,  1»73." 

Qaprolaetam  monomer  is  produced  by 
only  three  domestic  firms,  one  of  these 
domestic  producers  has  experienced 
technical  difllcultlee  in  its  prodiiction 
process  of  producinR  caprolactam  mon- 
omer and  i.";  unable  to  meet  its  contract 
commitments.  The  other  two  domestic 
producers,  one  of  which  also  purchases 
the  chemical  from  the  company  in  dif- 
ficulty, are  not  In  a  position  to  make 
caprolactam  monomer  available  to  other 
consumers. 

Thus,  the  domestic  producer  who  has 
been  experiencing  technical  production 
problems  has  requested  "^hat  the  rate  of 
duty  cf  15  cents  per  poimd.  plus?  10  per- 
cent Eld  valorem,  be  temporarily  siis- 
pended  in  order  that  it  meet  its  contract 
commitments  during  the  period  which 
its  plant  is  not  operable. 

We  are  assured  that  caprolactam  mon- 
omer is  Indeed  in  short,  supply  and  the 
reduction  in  cost  through  the  suspension 
of  the  duty  will  permit  the  plants  using 
caprolactam  monomer  in  the  production 
of  nylon  to  continue  to  operate.  How- 
ever, a  bill  similar  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  introduced  by  our  colleague. 
Mr.  STBa»HiNs  of  Georgia,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  temporary  suspension  to  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  Our  amendment  ac- 
complishes the  same  thing.  We  have 
checked  this  bill  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  we  are  Informed  in- 
formally that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  shorter  period  of  suspension 
from  domestic  producers. 

Tlius  the  motion  we  make  is  to  con- 
cur to  the  Senate  amendment  \\-ith  an 
amendment  reducing  the  period  of  the 
duty  suspension  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment to  December  31.  1972. 

MOTION    OITEKJD    BT     Ma.    MILLS    OF    ARKANSAS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  and  concur  therein  with 
the  following  amendment: 

On  page  1  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments. In  the  matter  which  appears  below 
line  6,  strike  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Insert 
the  following:    "December  31,   1973". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  Senate  tmiendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Seoste  amendment  No.  3 :  P«g«  1  after  line 
9,  insert: 

3b5.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  general  head- 
note  a  of  the  Tariff  SehedaUee  of  the  United 
States  (19  UJ3.C.  1303)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sxoept  as  provided  In  headnete  S  of 
schedule  7,  part  2.  subpart  E.  except  as  pro- 
vided m  heednote  4  of  schedftUe  7.  part  7, 
subpart  A.-  aixl  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Et- 
ee^  as  pcoTlded  in  beadnote  1  ol  schedule  8. 
part  3,  subpart  O,  in  headnote  6  of  schedule  7. 


part  2.  subpart  B,  and  In  beadnote  4  of 
schedule  7.  port  7,  Mbpart  A,". 

(b)  SofawMe  3.  jjMUt  3.  subpart  C  of  tbe 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  beadnote 
after  the  sut^wrt  caption: 

'Subpart  C  headnote: 

"1.  Products  of  Instilar  Possessions. — (a) 
Szcept  as  prt>vlded  in  subparagraph  (b)  of 
this  headnote,  any  fabric  of  a  kind  provided 
fbr  In  Item  330.60.  336.55.  or  336.90,  wbloh  is 
the  product  of  an  Insular  possession  o<  tbe 
United  States  outside  the  customs  territory 
of  tbe  United  States  and  which  was  im- 
[mrted  Into  such  Insular  possession  as  a 
fabric  for  further  processing,  shall  be  sub- 
ject tO'  duty  at  the  rate  applicable  thereto 
under  item  3S6.80,  336.65,  or  336.60  with 
respect  to  the  country  producing  the  fabric 
which  was  imported  into  the  Insular  pos- 
session. 

"(fo)  If  the  requirements  for  free  entry  set 
forth  In  general  headnote  3(a)  are  compiled 
with,  fabrics,  not  exceeding  60  Inches  in 
width,  provided  for  in  items  336.50,  336.55, 
and  336.60,  which  are  the  product  of  an 
Insular  possession  of  ths  United  States  out- 
side the  ouetOTOS  territory  of  the  United 
States  ahA  whlab  were  Imported  Into  such 
Insular  pooaesstons  as  a  fabric  for  further 
processing  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
but  the  total  qxiantity  of  such  articles  en- 
tered free  of  duty  during  each  calendar  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  quantities  ^>ectfled 
below: 

"Calendar  year  and  qiuinUty  {linear  yards) 

1972 3,  600,  000  (or,  if  greater, 

the  quantity  entered 
during  1973  before  the 
efliectlve  date  of  this 
headnote). 

1973 2,000.000. 

1974 1.600,000. 

1976  and  each  subsequent  calen- 
dar ye«w.- 1,000,000." 

(c)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  an  additional  Senate  amend- 
ment which  relates  to  the  duty-free  ship- 
ments of  woolen  fabrics  from  insular 
possessions.  While  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  may  have  some  merit,  there 
has  not  been  sulequate  opportunity  to 
study  the  situation  regarding  the  duty- 
free entry  of  woolen  fabrics  from  the 
Virgin  Islands.  'Oie  committee  has  not 
had  a  hearing  on  it.  and  we  ascertained 
from  the  Senators  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  they  had  had  no  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  before  acting  on  the 
amendment. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  House  to  recede 
from  this  Senate  amendment  and  con- 
cur with  an  amendment.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  the  State  Department  is  most 
tmxlous  to  have  us  pass.  This  is  the  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  Pre-Columbian 
monumental  and  architectural  sculpture 
and  murals,  exported  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  coimtry  of  origin. 

This  proposal  is  a  bill  (HH.  9463)  that 
passed  the  House  originally  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  came  back  to  us  with 
several  amendments  attached  to  it  that 
I  do  not  think  the  House  wants  to  agree 
to  and  I  do  not  want  to  agree  to.  So  I 
would  like  to  move  that  the  House  recede 
and  concur  with  an  amendment.  Before 
dcdng  that,  though.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
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yldd  to  th»  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BxnuBt). 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  If  we  can  expect  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  o«i- 
dder  this  matter  after  the  first  of  the 

year. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Certahily. 
Whenever  we  get  to  consideration  of 
trade  leglslaUon  it  win  be  a  part  of  that 
consideration. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

UOTION   OFTXaXO  BT   MK.   Mn.U  OT  AaXJLNSAS 

Mr.  MILLS  (A  Arkuisas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.   MiLxa  of   Arkansas   moves   that  tbe 
Bouse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  3  and  concur  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment:   In  lieu  of  the  matter   • 
proposed  to  be  inserted,  insert  the  following: 
TITLK     n— REGULATION     OF    IMPORTA- 
TION     OP      PRE-COLUMBIAN      MONU- 
MENTAL   OR    ARCHITECTURAL    SCULP- 
TURE OR  MURALfi 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  reguUtlon 
shall  promulgate,  and  thereafter  when  appro- 
prUte  shall  revise,  a  list  of  stone  carvings 
and  wall  art  which  are  pre-Columbian  monu- 
mental or  archltecttiral  sculpture  or  murals 
within  the  meaning  of  pargraph  (3)  of 
section  206.  Such  stone  carvings  and  wall  art 
may  be  listed  by  type  or  other  classification 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary. 

See.  303.  (a)  No  pre-Columbian  monu- 
mental or  architectural  sculpture  or  mural 
which  is  exported  (whether  or  not  such  ex- 
portation is  to  the  United  States)  from  the 
country  of  origin  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulation  listing  such  sctUpture  or 
mural  pursuant  to  section  202  may  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  unless  the 
government  of  the  country  of  origin  of  such 
sculpture  or  mural  Issues  a  certificate.  In  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  which  cer- 
tifies that  such  exportation  was  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  that  country. 

(b)  If  the  consignee  of  any  pre-Columbian 
monumental  or  architectural  sculpture  or 
mural  Is  unable  to  present  to  the  customs 
ofllcer  concerned  at  the  time  of  making  entry 
of  such  sculpture  or  mural — 

(1)  the  certificate  of  the  government  of 
the  country  of  origin  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section; 

(3)  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  sculp- 
ture or  mural  was  exported  from  the  coun- 
try of  origin  on  or  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulation  listing  such  sculpture  or 
mural  pursuant  to  section  303;  or 

(3)  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  sculp- 
ture or  mural  is  not  covered  by  the  list  pro- 
mulgated under  section  203; 
the  customs  officer  concerned  shall  take  the 
sculpture  or  mural  into  customs  custody  and 
send  it  to  a  bonded  warehouse  or  public  store 
to  be  held  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the 
consignee  until  such  certificate  or  evidence 
is  filed  with  such  officer.  If  such  certificate 
or  evidence  is  not  presented  within  the  90- 
day  period  after  the  date  on  which  such 
sculpture  or  mural  is  taken  into  customs 
custody,  or  such  Icmger  period  as  may  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown, 
the  importation  of  such  sculpture  or  mural 
into  the  United  States  is  m  violation  (O.  this 
title. 

Ssc.  308.  (a)  Any  pre-Columbian  monu- 
mental or  architectural  sculpture  at  mural 
Imported  into  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  this  title  shall  be  seized  and  subject  to 
forfeitTire  under  the  customs  laws. 

(b)  Any  pre-Columbian  monumental  or 
architectural  sculpture  or  mural  which  is 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  shall — 


(1)  flrrt  be  oOered  for  rettum  t«  the  coun- 
try of  origin  and  shaU  be  TCtOiBad  If  tfcat 
country  bears  aU  expense*  incuired  incident 
to  such  return  and  compiles  with  such  other 
requirements  relating  to  the  return  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe;  ot 

(3)  tf  not  returned  to  theeountry  o(f  origin, 
be  dtopoaed  of  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  for  articles  fortetted  foe  vloUtlon  ot  the 
customs  laws. 

8xc.  a04.  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  preecribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  neoesaary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thu 
title. 

S»c.  306.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "United  Btatea"  Includes  the 
several  Statee,  the  District  c^  Oc^umbla,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  The  term  "pre-Columbian  monumen- 
tal or  architectural  sculpture  or  mural" 
means — 

(A)  any  stone  carving  or  waU  art  which — 
(1)  is  the  product  of  a  pre-Columbian  In- 
dian  culture   of   Mexico,   Central    America, 
South  America,  or  the  Caribbean  Islands: 

(U)  was  an  inunobile  monument  or  archi- 
tectural structure  or  was  a  part  of.  or  affixed 
to,  any  such  monument  or  structure;  and 

(lU)  is  subject  to  export  control  by  the 
countary  of  origin;   or 

(B)  any  fragment  or  part  of  any  stone 
carving  or  wall  art  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

(4)  The  term  "country  of  origin",  as  ap- 
plied to  any  pre-Cc^umblan  monumental  or 
architectural  sculpture  or  mural,  means  the 
country  where  such  sculpture  or  mural  was 
first  discovered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
rigtot  to  object,  earlier  in  the  day  I  was 
advised  by  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  there  would  be 
a  clean  bill  numbered  HJl.  17222  on  the 
importation  of  pre-Columbian  artifacts 
and /or  sculpture  or  murals. 

Mr.  ^^TTT.Tfl  of  Arkaneas.  Such  a  bill 
was  introduced,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  but  I  ran  into  some  trouble. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  iHit 
first  I  would  like  to  state  my  question. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  bill  going  to  be  in- 
troduced and  is  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment Identical  to  that  bill  and,  if  sa  are 
we  not  playlnp  the  same  tricks  on  the 
other  body  as  they  are  on  us.  as  to  non- 
germane  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No  I  do  not 
think  we  will  be  playing  such  tricks.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  conferred 
and  I  suggested  that  he  introduce  a  clean 
bill,  which  I  think  is  identical  with  what 
I  suggested  here,  but  it  was  impossible 
fco-  us  to  bring  it  up  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  get  it  through  again. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  gentleman  is  con- 
vinced, then,  if  I  may  interrupt — and  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  rude  during  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation,  that  the  importa- 
tion of  pre-Columbian  sculpture  and 
murals  is  germane,  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  Importation  of  carillons  for  the 
University  or  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, duty  free? 

Mr.  USJUjB  of  Arkansas.  No,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  make  a  point  of  or- 
der against  it  I  would  have  to  admit  It 
is  not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bllL  However,  they  both  have  to  do 
with  importaticxi  of  goods.  This  is  more 
(X  lees  a  policing  operation. 


Mr.  HAHj.  Mr.  Speaker.  th»  genUe- 
mar>  has  just  convinced  me,  and  with 
glee  I  hasten  to  withdraw  my  reservaticn 
ofobjectioo.  ^^    ^^     ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  HYRNBS  of  Wlsoonsto.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  rather  odd  «lt- 
uatiwi  here.  In  the  first  place,  there  Is 
no  controversy  whsitever  about  the  pre- 
Columbian  art  legislation.  We  have  to  do 
sMnethlng  about  it,  and  everytxKly  a«ree« 
this  is  what  has  to  be  done. 

The  situation  is  that  a  narrow  class 
of  very  valuaWe  ar<Aieologlcal  oWects 
from  the  pre-Columbian  period  in  South 
America  are  being  taken  out  of  that 
country  illegally,  and  beto«  brought  into 
this  country. 

There  is  no  prohibition  In  this  country 
about  bringing  in  these  articles,  the  pro- 
hibition is  against  taking  these  arttclae 
out  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  this  is  an  attempt  to  coopM- 
ate  with  these  countries  to  avoid  this 
exploitalMxi  that  is  taking  place. 

The  pre-Columbian  art  bill  is  un- 
questionably a  good  bill.  It  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent.  It  has 
passed  the  Senate.  The  Seoat*  addad 
some  amendmaits  on  it.  and  the  bill 
went  to  conference.  In  conference  we 
accepted  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  dealing  with  ciia- 
tom  port  security  control  on  which  there 
Is  general  agreement,  and  is  very  much 
needed.  But  there  was  one  other  lt«n 
that  we  modified  in  conference  which  has 
to  do  with  judicial  review  where  if  a  pe- 
titioner does  not  prevail  in  a  countervail- 
ing duty  case.  The  respondent,  or  the 
defendant  in  these  can  appeal  If  he  loses, 
but  a  recent  court  decision  has  held  that 
a  petitioner  cannot  appeal.  There  should 
be  judiciiJ  review  on  both  sides,  and  the 
conferaice  committee  agreed  cm  this 
principal,  although  we  adopted  an 
amendm«it  limiting  the  retroactive  ef- 
fect of  any  reversai  by  the  court  on  ap- 
peal to  6  mcKiths.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  presented  objections  on  this, 
and  they  want  to  have  more  time  to  con- 
sider It.  They  ♦>><"it  that  the  amondaient 
may  have  imperfections  in  it,  and  cause 
some  problems. 

Frankly,  my  own  view  is  that  this  pre- 
Columbian  act  problem  should  be  cured 
by  calling  up  the  conference  report  which 
is  sitting  up  on  the  desk,  but  because  of 
the  objection  that  has  been  raised,  by 
the  Treasu*y  the  conference  report  is  not 
being  called  up. 

In  view  of  this,  the  needed  pre-Colum- 
bian legislation  passed  by  both  Houses  is 
just  languishing. 

This  is  a  way  to  avoid  bringing  up  the 
conference  report  tiiat  is  sitting  on  the 
desk,  but  still  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
the  pre-Columbian  art   leRlslation. 

I  am  most  opposed  to  these  procedures, 
but  I  certainly  support  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  chalrnuui  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  not  suggest  that  anyone 
object  to  what  is  proposed. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  RHODES.  The  countervailing  tar- 
iff measure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  mentioned  was  adopted  in  the 
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other  body  wm  introduced  by  the  aeclor 
Seiuitor  from  Arlaona.  I  am  familiar 
with  It. 

I,  too,  am  sorry  that  the  conference 
report  la  not  to  be  brought  up.  The  merits 
of  this  are  certainly  all  on  the  side  of 
the  American  petitioner. 

It  is  my  understanding — the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  can  correct  me  If 
I  am  not  right — that  the  foreign  peti- 
tioner does  have  an  appeal  and  the  do- 
mestic petitioner  does  not:  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRNBS  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  jrou  are  domestic 
or  foreign  petitioner.  It  Is  a  question 
whether  srou  are  a  petitioner — who  nor- 
mally Is  a  domestic  producer— or  a  de- 
fendant who  is  an  importer. 

Today.  If  the  ruling  goes  against  the 
importer,  he  can  appeal.  If  the  ruling 
goes  against  the  American  producer,  be 
cannot  appeal.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  the  gentleman's  State  at- 
tempted to  remedy  this. 

In  conference  we  made  some  modifica- 
tions but  we  did  grant  these  people  the 
right  to  appeal.  That  is  what  I  was  point- 
ing out — thi£  conference  report  Is  sitting 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Wa3^  and  Mesois. 

Would  it  be  the  chairman's  feeling 
that  this  particular  subject  could  be 
taken  i«)  in  the  next  Congress  rather 
early? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  so  that  I  may 
respond. 

Mr.  B"7RNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  agreed  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury', 
after  having  gone  to  conference  on  this, 
along  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  not  to  call  it  up  at  this 
time  because  the  Secretary  impressed 
upon  me  the  Importance  of  the  timing  of 
this  amendment  rather  than  the  merit  of 
the  sunendment — that  It  was  a  bad  time 
to  bring  it  up,  as  he  said.  Certainly  I  am 
for  the  amaidment — make  no  mistake 
about  that — I  agree  with  everything  that 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
said.  It  is  fair  for  any  advantage  to  work 
both  ways.  If  there  is  an  advantage  in 
appealing  from  the  decision  Involvlr'' 
the  rate  of  duty — the  countervailing 
duty — then  it  should  go  to  all  parties 
involved.  It  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
going  to  Just  one  side.  But  it  is  bad 
timing  and  that  is  what  Is  involved  here. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  I  am  for 
this  and  I  would  like  to  get  done  legis- 
latively those  things  I  am  for  even 
though  I  do  not  get  to  do  It  immediately, 
as  I  would  like  to.  In  connection  with 
any  trade  legislation,  this  is  a  matter  we 
would  have  to  conclude. 

Mr.  BYBNKB  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
also  that  the  position  of  the  Treas\iry 
on  this  bill  was  not  that  It  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter that  does  not  have  to  be  cleared  up 
and  an  equity  that  must  be  removed,  a 
matter  of  the  timing. 

1ST.  Mma  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentisman. 

Mr.  BaLU3  of  Arkansas.  I  think  it  is 
more  a  question  of  timing  In  doing  this 
than  smything  else. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  \^n»consin.  The  point 
Is — this  la  a  matter  I  would  think  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  would  give 
attention  to  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  MTTJa  of  Arkansas.  Oh,  yes — and 
Secretary  Connally  was  for  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
right. 

Lei  me  Just  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
sasdng  I  just  raise  this  point  because  I 
think  the  history  is  of  some  interest  to 
the  Members  and  also  because  of  the 
fact  I  want  to  make  it  absolutdiy  clear 
that  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the 
pre-Columbian  amendment  which  the 
chairman  is  now  proposing.  The  House 
and  the  Senate  passed  it  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely noncontroverslal  and  essential. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  this 
House  has  worked  long  and  hard  for 
many  weeks  and  many  months,  and  I 
wonder  why  at  this  time  of  night  pre- 
Colomblan  art  is  taken  up.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  subject  of  this  nature  could 
have  been  taken  up  weeks  and  weeks  be- 
fore now. 

I  am  interested  in  art,  and  I  visit  art 
galleries.  I  have  visited  them  almost  all 
over  the  world,  and  I  enjoy  art.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  (^pose  importa- 
tion of  pr»-Cok>mblan  art,  Aztec  art,  or 
Mayan  art,  but  I  do  oppose  taking  up  art 
at  this  time  when  other  matters  of  much 
more  Import  confront  this  House.  It  just 
simply  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  consldei 
these  things. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  let  me  make  it  clear  the 
pre-Colombian  art  Is  where  legislative 
deals  with  items  stolen  in  the  country 
of  origin,  and  we  are  searing  that  If  It 
is  stolen  it  cannot  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  CARTER  I  would  generally  agree 
that  that  is  noncontroversial,  but  I  do 
think  this  should  have  been  brought  up 
many  weeks  ago  before  this  House  was 
ready  to  adjourn,  and  desiring  the  op- 
portimlty  to  conclude  Its  business. 

Mr.  MTTiT.S  of  Arkansas.  This  passed 
the  House  In  February  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
biU. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment:  Amend  the  title  so  aa 
to  read :  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  conoirs  therein. 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  cm  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FUTURE  REVIEW  OF  UNRMPLOY- 
MENT  SITUATION 

(Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MTTJJ3  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  In  the  closing  hoxirs,  we  hope, 
of  a  sine  die  adjournment,  but  there  is 
a  problem  existing  in  the  other  body,  and 

1  am  in  hopes  that  I  can  clarify  the  sit- 
uation to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
see  a  problem  existing  and  want  to  do 
something  about  It  at  this  time.  I  just 
discussed  the  matter  with  two  of  our  very 
dlstingiiished  friends  from  the  other 
body.  Senator  Javtts  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Senator  Tunniy  from  the 
State  of  California.  They  are  very  con- 
cerned that  there  will  be  a  greater  degree 
of  unemployment  within  their  States 
some  time  diulng  the  early  part  of  next 
year,  and  that  If  the  House  had  accepted 
the  Senate  amendment  on  unemployment 
compensation,  their  States  would  have 
been  protected,  should  that  situation 
develop. 

Now  they  will  not  be  protected,  as  they 
know,  in  the  event  that  there  Is  a  rise 
in  unemployment  in  their  States  under 
the  language  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  that  is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Naturally,  fulfilling  their  responsibili- 
ties as  Senators  to  their  constituents, 
they  are  most  anxious  that  something 
be  done  about  it.  I  want  to  say  this  about 
unemployment  In  New  York  State  and 
California,  or  anywhere  else. 

If  we  do  have  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  un- 
employment within  these  States  or  any 
other  States,  I  want  them  to  know  and  I 
want  the  Speaker  to  know  and  I  want 
the  public  to  know  that  I  would  be  as 
much  interested  in  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  those  people  who 
are  unemployed  as  they  or  any  other 
Senators  would  be  Interested. 

If  this  situation  comes  about,  I  think 
the  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to  go  back  to 
the  temporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  as  mj-  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  earUer  suggested, 
and  determine  some  more  satisfactory 
method  of  triggering  this  program  into 
existence  and  triggering  it  off,  so  that  we 
do  not  have  the  anomaloiis  situation  ex- 
isting of  high  levels  of  unemplojmient 
within  a  State  for  3  or  4  years,  but 
because  the  unemployment  rate  Is  not 
120  percent  greater  than  it  was  in  the 

2  preceding  years,  even  though  It  may  be 
at  an  8-percent  rate,  because  it  was  at 
an  8-percent  rate  in  those  years,  this 
programs  triggers  off.  To  me  that  Is  not 
right. 

I  would  want  to  assure  them  that  if 
they  have  any  fears  about  my  own  posi- 
tion, they  need  not  have  any  fears  about 
my  desire  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  while  they  were 
present  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTTiTfl  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  is  mind- 
ful of  the  colloquy  we  had  earlier  today. 
I  was  not  here  when  the  bill,  KM.  16810. 
was  presented  to  the  House.  If  I  had 
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been  I  would  have  objected  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  presentad. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  since  I  see 
two  of  our  dlstingidshed  coUaagoes  from 
the  other  body  here  In  the  Chamber,  I 
want  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  to 
know  if  the  bill,  H.R.  16810,  comas  back 
in  a  different  form  from  what  It  was 
when  It  passed  this  House,  I  will  make  it 
quite  plain  I  will  object. 

Mr.  MTT.ia  of  Arkansas.  I  imderstand 
the  gentleman's  position.  He  hsu  made 
it  clear  before.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that.  I  am  talking  about  the  situation 
next  year.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  be  as  sympathetic  in  that 
case  as  I  am. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  The  present  Mag- 
nuson  bill  for  States  with  chronic  unem- 
ployment will  not  expire  imtll  actually 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  with  the  benefits 
we  have  been  able  to  give  they  will  go 
to  early  spring.  But  imless  we  Include 
some  other  States,  some  15  more  than  we 
did  this  afternoon,  I  will  object. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  situation  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  look  into  and 
try  to  provide  a  remedy  that  will  take 
care  of  that,  and  I  am  satisfied  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  would  want 
to  do  that  next  year  if  this  derelops. 

I  am  sorry  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  will  not  be  here  with 
us,  but  what  we  are  talking  about  Is 
exactly  In  line  with  what  he  suggested 
earUer  in  the  day:  Let  us  go  back  and 
review  the  formula  we  have  and  make  it 
work  more  satisfactorily  than  tba  pres- 
ent formula  works. 


RESIGNATION  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  UJS. 
DELEGATION  TO  18TH  ANNUAL 
SESSION    OP    NORTH    ATLANTIC 

ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  restgnatlcxi  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  18th  anmial 
session.  North  Atlantic  Assembly: 

Washikoton,  D.O.. 

October  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Oaxl  Ar,BSKr, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative; 
Washington,  DX). 

DiAK  Ma.  Sfxakib:  I  regretfully  submit  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  18th  Annual  Session  of  xha 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Bonn,  Germany,  November  18-24, 
1972. 

I  am  honored  with  the  appointment  but 
imforeseen  developments  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  the  Conference. 
Sincerely, 

li.  C.  AasKDs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
U.S.  GROUP  OP  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC ASSEMBLY 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  Public  Law  84-689, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PnroLET) ,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy. 


REVIEW  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccnuent  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansu? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MTTJfl  of  Arkansas.  One  point 
which  I  overlooked  in  coimection  with 
my  statement  of  a  few  moments  ago:  It 
is  not  4  percent  within  the  State  that  I 
am  suggesting  the  change  in,  but  4  per- 
cent of  covered  employees  made  unem- 
ployed. If  that  figure  Is  reached  in  a 
State  or  exceeded  in  a  State,  but  I  say  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  qualified  by  the 
120 -percent,  then  the  program  is  not 
working  properly. 

Then  the  formula  is  not  working. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  In- 
sured unemployed? 

Mr.  MTTJfl  of  Arkansas.  That  is  cor- 
rect, 4  percent  of  the  insured  who  are 
unemployed  Is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Whenever  that  figure  happens  to  be 
reached  by  a  State.  I  want  that  State  to 
get  the  benefit  of  this  rule. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
PAGE  BELCHER 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Oklahonaan. 
a  gentleman  who  has  served  for  22  years 
in  this  body.  He  Is  a  friend.  I  am  sure, 
as  I  have  witnessed  to  every  Member  of 
this  body,  and  that  is  the  Honorable 
Pack  Belchsh. 

I  knew  Paob  Bxlcbir  first  about  1928. 
when  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Young 
Republican  Organization  In  Garfield 
County.  CHda.,  and  Page  was  running  for 
his  first  political  office.  During  Page's  ear- 
ly career,  he  had  a  very  unusual  thing 
happen.  He  had  a  tie  race,  and  to  break 
the  tie  they  flipped  a  coin,  and  Page  lost. 

Page  has  one  of  the  best  speeches  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of  in  my  lifetime  per- 
taining to  one  vote.  This  speech  was 
brought  about,  because  of  this  instance 
in  his  life. 

Page  served  iKnthwest  Oklahoma  imtil 
4  years  ago  as  its  Congressman,  and  then 
moved  in  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  because  oA  re- 
districting.  Previous  to  his  experience  in 
Congress,  Page  was  an  assistant  to  the 
Congressman  from  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  in  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Ross 
Rlzley. 

Page  has  completed  a  good  tenure  in 
Congress.  He  has  been  an  individual  who 
has  been  respected  by  all  Members  of 
this  body.  Through  his  retirement  this 
year  we  will  lose  a  very  fine.  Member,  as 
well  as  a  very  fine  friend  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  >ield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
spoken  eloquently,  and  properly  so.  about 
our  colleague.  Page  Belchxk. 

I  can  say  without  any  hesitation,  res- 
ervation, or  equivocation  that  there  hsis 
not  hoeo.  a  more  stanch  person  in  this 
body  when  it  came  to  tough  issues  than 
Page  Belches. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  him 
in  coounittee;  I  have  seen  him  on  the 
floor,  work  effectively  to  get  things  done. 

I  can  think  of  one  particular  Instance 
in  this  Congress.  I  do  not  beUeve  we 
would  have  had  an  acceptable  pesticide 
control  bill  if  it  had  not  been  for  Page 
Belcher.  The  previous  pesticide  legis- 
lation was  unsatisfactory  and  unaccept- 
able. Page  Belcher,  by  diligent  work 
hour  after  hour  after  hour,  helped  to  pre- 
sent a  pesticide  control  bill  to  the  House, 
and  subsequently  worked  In  conference 
to  get  legislation  which  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  previously  existing  law. 

This  is  only  one  indication  of  the  kind 
of  topflight  legislator  Page  Belcher  has 
been.  He  has  done  masterful  work  in 
getting  constructive  legislation  through 
the  House,  through  the  Congress,  so  that 
we  could  have  a  better  America. 

People  in  agriailture  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Pace.  People  of  his  dis- 
trict, of  the  State  of  Oklahc»na  and  of 
the  coimtry  are  Indebted  to  Page  Belcher 
for  the  long  and  constructive  service 
he  has  rendered  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  responsibilities  I  could  turn  to 
Page  at  any  time,  and  he  would  give  a 
straight  answer,  a  good  answer,  and  he 
would  stand  like  a  bulwark  of  strength 
against  pressures  from  all  sides  for  the 
things  that  were  right  and  good  for  his 
country. 

I  will  miss  Pace.  We  all  will.  I  wish  him 
and  his  family  the  very  best. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  my  c(^eague 
for  yielding. 

onmai.  lxavb 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cc«i- 
sent  that  all  Oklahoma  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  service  and  life  of  Page  Belcher,  and 
that  ail  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
dasTB,  or  such  legislative  time  as  remains, 
to  do  so. 

nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
O'NEttL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gmtleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
my  good  friend  from  northwestern  Ok- 
lahoma has  taken  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Page  Belcher.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  territory  geographically 
which  Mr.  Camp  represents  today  In  the 
House  was  represented  by  Page  Belcher 
when  he  first  came  to  Congress. 

No  one  will  be  more  missed  In  this 
body  next  year  than  my  verj-  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  cx\  Agriculture, 
Page  Belcher.  We  have  been  colleagues 
and  friends  for  a  long  time.  Page  has 
served  in  the  House  only  two  terms  less 
than  I  have— I  came  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress and  Page  in  the  82d. 

We  served  together  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  he  served  on  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee,  a  subcommittee 
which  I  chaired  when  he  was  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  As  I  mentioned.  Page  rep- 
resented the  northern  part  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  largest  wheat-prodix:ing 
area  in  the  State.  His  service  on  the 
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Wheat  Subcommittee  was  crlUcally  Im- 
portant to  his  constituentfi  as  well  as  to 
ail  wheat  growers. 

We  worked  well  together  on  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee.  Page  be- 
lieved, as  I  did,  that  the  farmer  had  far 
too  large  a  handicap  in  the  marketplace; 
he  and  I  always  supported  commodity 
price  support  programs  which  would  give 
small  farmers  a  fighting  chance  to  stay 
on  the  land,  and  try  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  their  capital  in- 
vestment and  operating  costs  and  the 
price  they  received  for  crops. 

Our  State  as  well  as  other  rural  areas 
still  had  some  distance  to  go  in  obtain- 
ing adequate  electric  power  and  tele- 
phone lines,  and  Page  and  I  always  sup- 
ported rural  electrification  and  telephone 
programs. 

There,  of  course,  were  times  when  we 
did  not  agree  legislativewise,  and  a  few 
occasions.  I  recall  one  in  particular, 
where  I  was  prompted  to  mention  this 
before  an  audience.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Tulsa  I  intro- 
duced Page  as  "my  good  friend  and  a 
great  statesman."  I  pointed  out  that  we 
had  much  in  common,  both  of  'js  being 
Members  of  Congress,  lawyers,  Sooners, 
Methodists,  and  members  of  many  of  the 
same  organizations.  I  then  said,  "Page 
just  made  one  mtntaitA  which  I  did  not: 
He  became  a  R^ublican."  This  was 
greeted  with  silence.  I  then  turned  to 
Page  and  said,  "You  know,  Page,  that 
would  not  hurt  you  with  this  group." 
That  siurprlsed  Page  and  brought  a 
chuckle  from  the  crowd. 

In  addition  to  other  similarities  in  our 
background.  Page  and  I  are  both  Tau- 
reaos.  his  birthdate  being  April  21  and 
mine  May  8.  We  have  not  played  up  the 
fact  that  we  both  were  bom  under  the 
sign  of  the  bxUl  but  it  may  explain  why 
we  discovered  years  ago  that  we  were 
avid  and  compatible  bridge  players.  We 
used  to  play  partners  in  the  Congres- 
sional Staff  Club's  weekly  sessions.  We 
also  played  in  tournaments  together,  in- 
cluding the  NationaJis.  We  happened  to 
be  playing  in  a  tournament  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel  in  Washington  the  day 
after  I  was  elected  majority  leader.  The 
photographers  kept  snapping  away  at  us 
until  the  other  partners  demanded  to 
know  what  was  going  on.  Page  told  them 
that  his  partner  was  the  next  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Page  always  had  a  lack  of  "side"  and  a 
modesty  which  made  him  happy  to  focus 
attention  on  anyone  who  had  succeeded 
or  advanced  in  any  way. 

A  few  years  later  when  I  was  con- 
valescing from  a  heart  attack.  Page  wrote 
me  a  letter  which  I  hope  he  will  not  mind 
having  quoted : 

Prom  all  tb«  accounts  In  the  paper  you 
seem  to  be  regaining  yotur  health  and  I  am 
ftxtremely  happy  aixiut  that.  I  thinlt  one  of 
Uie  moet  Important  things  to  do,  Carl.  Is  not 
to  overworlt  yoursell  and  get  ambitious  too 
quietly.  I  personally  want  you  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  because  I  don't  want  smy  changes  in 
the  Majority  leadership. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  good  for  you  to 
spend  a  Uttle  bit  more  time  playing  bridge 
with  ma  Instead  of  taking  care  ol  all  the 
social  demands  that  aren't  worth  a  dam  to 
you. 

Thua  he  sought  to  entice  me  to  spend 
more  time  playing  the  game  we  both  love. 


Page  certainly  understands  the  bur- 
dens of  leadership.  He  is  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  AgrlciUture.  If 
the  Republicans  had  the  majority  to 
orgsmlze  the  House,  he,  of  course,  would 
be  chairman  of  his  committee. 

He  also  represents  Oklahoma  and  12 
other  States  on  the  powerful  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  wlilch  for- 
mulates the  policy  for  the  party  on  legis- 
lation coming  from  all  of  the  committees 
of  the  House. 

As  you  know,  every  organization  has 
certain  people  who  are  known  for  their 
even-tempered,  compassionate  nature. 
Whether  you  choose  to  use  the  word  gen- 
tleman, genteel,  humane,  or  what  have 
you,  Page  as  a  person  Is  regarded  In  that 
light  by  his  colleagues  and  friends.  He  Is 
the  least  presumptuous  person.  He  has  a 
balanced  view  of  himself,  other  people, 
and  life.  He  is  not  a  pious  do-gooder,  not 
an  ego-tripper,  not  a  trivial  man.  He  is 
a  genuinely  serious,  dedicated,  judlcloiis 
Congressman  who  has  always  taken  his 
responsibilities  seriously,  but  has  the  bal- 
ance to  work  into  his  life  a  happy  family, 
friends,  and  other  pleasures  of  living.  He 
is  the  kind  of  Congressman  who  gives 
genuine  substance  to  a  political  party 
and  a  political  body. 

As  a  friend  of  his,  I  deeply  regret  to 
see  him  leave  the  House.  But  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  and  I.  that  personal 
freedom  diminishes  sis  responsibility  in- 
creases. I  cannot  begrudge  any  nmn  the 
right  to  have  first  call  on  his  own  time 
after  many  years  of  public  service  which, 
while  gratifying,  is  a  Juggernaut  whose 
demands  are  never  entirely  fulfilled. 
Page  has  served  here  22  years.  He  has 
volimtarlly  retired;  he  has  earned  a  rest. 
I  hope  that  he  suid  his  good  wife,  Gladys, 
who  is  a  wonderful  friend  of  my  wife  and 
myself,  will  enjoy  the  retirement  which 
they  have  earned. 

I  hope  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
spend  msmy  more  days  and  many  more 
happy  occasions  with  this  wonderful  per- 
sonal friend.  I  know  of  no  man  whom  I 
admire  more  and  for  whom  I  have  a 
higher  regard  than  my  fine  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Page  Belches. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Ml-.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CEdifomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  all  the  depth  of  sincerity  that  I 
possess,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  Speaker.  He  and 
I  served  with  Page  Belches  for  many 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  should  I  be  reelected  and  should  the 
Republican  caucus  see  fit.  I  will  be  in  the 
position  of  endeavoring  to  fill  some  very 
large  shoes. 

The  only  possible  difference  I  could  find 
from  the  Speaker's  comments — and  they 
were  not  Intended  by  him  to  be  meant 
in  this  sense  at  all.  I  know — would  be 
this :  Page  Belcher  Is  still  not  only  a  great 
man,  possessing  a  fine  mentality  and 
know-how,  and  a  fine  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  spite  of  his  little  indisposi- 
tion, which  he  seems  to  be  getting  over 
rapidly,  he  will  be  out  there  on  that  golf 
course  shooting  in  ttxe  low  80's  and  get- 
ting eagles,  as  he  does  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  miss  him  very 
much  as  my  leader  on  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture,  the  position  which  he  has 
held  during  these  long  years  in  which  we 
have  served  together. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Just  delighted 
and  honored  to  have  been  able  to  pay 
tribute  to  Page  Bslchsr,  a  really  great 
American. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  was  never  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  it  was  12  years  ago  that  I 
first  came  to  know  Page  Belches.  Since 
that  time  the  passage  of  time  has  only 
served  to  increase  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  contributions  that  he  has 
nuule. 

I  think  that  we  have  had  an  unusually 
large  number  of  tributes  In  the  closing 
days  of  this  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  paid  to  various  departing 
Members.  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who 
more  richly  deserves  these  tributes  than 
the  man  about  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing. Page  Belches. 

Mr.  Speaks-,  so  many  stories  come  into 
my  mind  about  Page,  because  of  the  very 
unusual  and  very  pimgent  and  pithy 
sense  of  humor  with  which  he  was 
equipped. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  body  asking 
Page,  "What  do  you  do  when  you  go  home 
and  campaign?" 

His  reply  was  sirpply  this:  "John,  I 
Eiimply  go  home  and  sit  down  on  a 
wagon  tongue  and  listen  to  what  the  peo- 
ple have  to  say." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  may  be  part 
of  the  secret  of  his  great  success  as  a 
legislator.  It  Is  what  has  endeared  him  to 
many  of  us  as  a  mani  His  willingness 
to  listen  and  to  take  interest  In  our  prob- 
Ions. 

Coming,  as  I  do.  from  a  great  agricul- 
tural State,  I  have  every  reason  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  contributions  that  he 
made  to  the  American  farmer.  We  are 
going  to  miss  him  in  this  body,  £md  I  am 
pleased  that  I  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  pay  this  final  tribute  and  to  wish  him 
and  his  wife  many  happy  and  useful 
years  In  retirement. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  yielding  to  me. 

Page  Belches  was  one  of  my  precep- 
tors when  I  came  to  this  body  In  1964. 
He  Is  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  I  have 
ever  known.  Some  of  the  advice  he  gave 
me  Included  this  aphorism:  "Never  try 
to  explain  the  previous  question.  You  will 
certainly  get  into  trouble  If  you  do." 

Also  he  said,  "When  you  speak  of  a  bill 
be  sure  you  know  more  about  that  bill 
thsin  anyone  else  does." 

Another  thing  was  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  dams.  He  said  that  everyone 
below  a  dam  was  for  It;  everyone  above 
the  dam  was  against  it,  and  everyone  at 
the  dam  did  not  give  a  danm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Page  Belches  was  not 
only  a  great  football  player,  but  he  was 
a  great  golfer  and  a  master  in  playing 
bridge. 
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Truly  the  House  Is  losing  a  greaA  ptr- 
soaallty.  and  I  regret  that  Page  Belcbh 
IB  retiring. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yldding  to  me. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omla. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  regarding  our  beloved 
friend.  Page  Belchik,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

I  am  confident  Page  Belches  will  be 
recognized  and  appreciated  for  having 
one  of  the  outstanding  practical  poUt- 
ical  rT'<"rt«  of  anyone  who  has  ever 
served  in  this  great  body.  He  knows  pre- 
cisely what  was  attainable  and  what  was 
realistic. 

His  service  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  including  his  tenure  as  its 
ranking  minority  member,  has  left  an 
indeUble  mark  on  American  agrlculttire. 
Everyone  Involved  in  agriculture  will  long 
remember  his  contributions. 

UJ3.  farm  policy  has  not  always 
followed  the  recommendations  of  Con- 
gressman Belches  and  many  mlBt.ftlr<w 
have  been  made  that  could  have  been 
avoided  had  his  preceptive  advice  been 
taken  and  followed  up. 

Coming  from  a  rural  agricultural  and 
heavily  forested  area.  I  speak,  for  both 
myself  and  my  oonstttuents  when  I  say 
how  much  we  appreciate  Pace  Bslcses's 
support  for  agriculture  and  reforestation 
programs  in  this  the  02d  Gongress  partic- 
ularly and  in  all  the  previous  Congmaes 
we  have  served  together  aa  well. 

I  mention  the  92d  Congress  Bgwmlflnidly 
because  I  believe  In  the  past  2  ytears  we 
have  been  able  to  come  up  with  the  most 
significant  program  of  reforestation 
acceleration  in  the  history  of  the  united 
States.  None  of  this,  I  might  adA;  would 
have  been  possible  wtthout  the  leader- 
ship and  support  of  Congressman 
Belcher. 

Oklahoma  is  losing  a  fine  and  honor- 
able legislator  and  rural  Amolca  is 
losing  a  strong  and  effective  spokesman. 
I  know  aU  the  Members  of  the  Hoose  Join 
me  in  wishing  Page  Belcher  a  restful, 
weU-eamed  retirement. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
g^itleman  from  North  Carolina    (Mr. 

Ruth). 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  here  in  1969 
as  a  new  Congressman  I  was  looking  for 
friends  and  advice,  and  I  did  not  find  any 
anywhere  better  than  Page  Belcher. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  honored  to 
have  been  able  to  serve  with  this  gentle- 
man, and  I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his 
new  life. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  wish  to 
Join  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation and  other  colleagues  In  the  House 
in  commenting  on  the  dlstlngnUhed  serv- 
ice of  Page  Belches  of  Tulaa. 

As  the  Member  of  Coogress  from  one  of 
the  nuUor  agricultural  districts  In  the 
United  States,  I  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  confer  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  in  regard  to  farm  matters.  He 
has  been  most  hripful  to  me  and  to  the 


pecqile  whom  I  represent  in  his  capacity 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  en  Agriculture. 

Paoc,  others  have  spoken  at  more 
length  and  more  eloquently  than  I  but 
none  with  greater  respect  for  you  and 
yoor  good  work  in  behalf  of  our  country. 
I  wish  you  continued  good  health  and 
good  fortune  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  that  my  wife  and  I  have 
been  long-time  friends  of  Gladts  and 
Page  Belcher.  We  wish  for  them  the 
best  in  the  years  to  come. 


LEND-LEASE  DEBT 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark* and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  two  historic  agreements  which  if 
carried  out  in  good  faith  might  change 
the  destiny  of  the  world  and  help  to  in- 
sure International  peace  for  decades  to 
come. 

I  am  referring  to  the  settlement  of  the 
World  War  11  lend-lease  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  Russia  and  the  new 
trade  agreement. 

Congressional  implementation  of  the 
trade  agreement,  of  course,  depends 
largely  on  what  the  Soviet  Unlbn  does 
to  facilitate  the  emigration  of  Jews  who 
wish  to  leave  that  country. 

But  even  here,  there  are  hopeful  signs. 
News  reports  Indicate  the  Soviet  Union 
will  ease  the  imposition  of  exit  taxes, 
applying  them  selectively  for  the  time  be- 
ing and  then  allowing  them  eventually 
to  wither  into  disuse. 

The  slgoiflcance  of  the  two  agreements 
signed  today  cannot  be  underestimated. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  honor 
its  World  War  n  debts  12  years  after 
the  last  negotiations  were  broken  off. 

Tho  trade  agreement  has  the  potential 
of  a  maior  econoiaic  partnership  between 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  resolve  existing 
and  future  poliUcsJ  differences  between 
us.  I  am  sure  It  will  be  quickly  imple- 
mented by  Congress  if  the  Sotvlet  Union 
adopts  an  equitable  policy  on  Jewish  em- 
igratUm. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  nofted 
for  the  historical  record— if  nothl&g 
else— that  the  House  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Inf(»7nation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Oovwnmwt 
Operations  played  an  Instrumental  role 
In  hoping  to  initiate  the  United  States- 
Soviet  deiot  talks.  We  are  proud  of  that 
ccntribution  and  hope  that  it  win  lead 
to  new  imderstandtDgs  between  our  two 
great  coimtrles. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Com- 
merce Secretary  Peterson  commending 
the  subcommittee  and  I  Insert  the  text 
of  that  letter  followtng  my  remarks: 

TBX  BBOSnABT  or  OOlUfBCB. 

\raahingt(m,  D.O,  Oetoibtr  It,  1972. 
Hon.  William  Moousao. 
Ohatrman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Ojmn- 
tiona     and     Qovemment     Information, 
Committee  on  Government  Operatiom, 
House  of  Repreaentativet,  Waehin^ton, 
DC. 
DxAB  Mk.  Mookrxas:  I  am  pleased  to  ad- 


vise you  that  today  the  UJB.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  a  trade  agreement  which 
we  believe  marks  a  major  step  forward  In  the 
economic  relationships  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  agreement  Includes  a  settlement  of  the 
lend  lease  obligation  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Incurred  during  World  War  XI.  As  you  luiow, 
the  negotiations  leading  to  this  trade  agree- 
ment have  been  In  progress  since  President 
Nixon  met  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  earlier  this 
year.  The  details  of  both  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  the  lend  lease  settlement  are  coa- 
talned  In  the  attachment. 

I  am  moat  a^reclatlre  of  the  adrtoe  and 
counsel  you  have  given  me  on  this  subject, 
and  I  eariMstly  believe  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

With  the  expected  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress today,  I  recognize  that  more  detailed 
briefings  may  not  be  p>oeslble  at  this  time. 
Please  be  assured  that  we  shall  malce  every 
effort  to  appraise  you  and  members  of  the 
Oommlttee  of  the  spectflc  details  of  the  agree- 
m«at  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  cer- 
tainly weU  In  advance  of  the  time  the  Con- 
gress considers  legislation  which  ultimately 
will  be  needed  to  consummate  the  agreement. 
Sincerely, 


COMMITTEE  TO  REELECT  THB 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  continuing  Republican  silence  on 
the  unfolding  story  of  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  President, 
I  rise  to  commend  the  Washington  Post 
for  Its  professional  courage  and  commit- 
ments to  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth. 
Regardless  of  the  committee's  activities 
which  are  still  in  dispute  or  unknown,  the 
facts  that  are  known  should  cause  a  feel- 
ing of  outrage  and  dismay  on  the  pcut  of 
Repuldieans  who  treasure  truthfulness 
and  integrity  as  basic  oomerstcmes  of  the 
Reputdlcan  Party. 

Whatever  may  be  the  beoeflte  of  polit- 
ical e^onag«  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance, they  have  no  place  in  operations 
directed  from  the  White  House  against 
the  p(^tical  party  not  in  power. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  become  so  accustomed  to 
secrecy,  deception,  and  suppression  of  the 
truth  in  recent  years,  that  a  public  out- 
cry has  not  already  forced  a  complete  ex- 
planation from  the  White  House.  I  know 
cnark  MacGregor  to  be  a  decent  and 
honorable  man.  His  eittack  on  the  Post, 
however,  is  an  attack  on  the  motives  and 
credibility  of  those  that  would  puUi&h 
the  truth;  it  is  not  an  explanation  at  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  to  Reject  the 
Preeidoit  which  he  now  heads.  As  this 
administration  declined  to  question  the 
truthfulness  of  Ramsey  Clark  but  chose 
Instead  to  attack  his  patriotism,  so  now 
Its  practice  is  to  condemn  an  opyponeot 
rather  than  to  answer  his  charges.  I 
cannot  express  too  strongly  my  respect 
for  the  Post  in  standing  almost  alone 
against  the  enormous  power  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  is  wllUng  to  use  that 
power  not  only  to  conceal  the  truih  but 
to  supiu-ess  it. 

At  the  very  least,  the  President  owes  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  part  placed  in  the 
Watergate  and  Segretti  operations  by 
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I  ereonnel  emjdoyed  now  or  previously  by 
t  tie  White  House  and  the  Committee  to 
]  Reelect  the  President. 

In  the  military  service,  a  unit's  excel- 
lBDC«  i»  generally  the  result  of  a  com- 
I  aanding  ofBcer's  leadership;  when  a  unit 
lierfonns  badly.  It  is  usually  because  of  a 
1  allure  of  that  leadership.  The  com- 
I  lander  creates  the  environment  in  which 
!  ubordliiates  either  feel  free  to  commit 
( rimes  or  not.  The  Commander  in  Chief 
(iwes  an  explanation  as  uj  whether  he 
1  mew  of  the  Scgretti  and  Watergate  op- 
<  rations,  and  If  not,  who  it  was  who  knew 
( if  them  but  failed  to  advise  him. 

I  say  these  things  with  regrei.  I  nave 

lieen  a  Republican  all  my  life.  My  Re- 

i>ublican  colleagues  in  the  House  and 

I  ienate  include  some  of  the  most  decent 

1  oen  and  women  in  America.  The  activl- 

les  otf  the  Committee  To  Reelect  the 

;  *re8ident,  however,  are  such  as  to  impel 

1  Lll  of  us  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  that 

( wmmlttee  and  those  to  whom  they  have 

1  eported  in  the  White  House  imtil  a  full 

( (xplanation  is  made.  The  identity  of  the 

lilghest  ofDclal  who  was  aware  of  and 

;ondoned   the  Watergate  and  Segrettl 

I  »peraUons  should  be  made  public  and  he 

iihould    resign    or    be    flr«d    forthwith, 

whether    it    is    Dwight    Chf^^ln.    John 

tiitchell.  or  the  President  himself. 

The  activities  in  question  challenge  the 
loost  basic  of  our  national  sissets,  the 
aith  of  our  people  in  our  very  system  of 
government. 

Unless  this  administration  is  willing  to 
:  niiy  disclose  the  complete  operations  of 
'  he  Conunlttee  To  Reelect  the  President 
rlth  respect  to  the  Watergate  incident 
I  ind  the  Segrettl  operation,  I  suggest  that 
It  should  be  rejected  on  November  7th 
IS  unworthy  of  the  trurt  of  the  American 
;>eople. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  regret  on  an 
ikddition&l  matter — that  we  adjourn  to- 
day at  a  time  when  the  President  has 
I  aid  he  intends  to  continue  the  most  dev- 
Lstating  bombing  attacks  in  history  on 
he  people,  villages  and  culture  of  Vlet- 
lam. 

For  Congress  to  adjourn  at  this  time 
without  voting  a  termination  of  this 
iloodshed  seems  to  me  an  abdication  of 
I  tur  duty  so  long  as  this  bombing  con- 
inues.  Bvery  peacefiU  oomfleld  and 
Thanksgiving  dinner  table  in  America 
(Oil  bear  the  shadow  of  the  awful  havoc 
ra  are  wreaking  in  countries  halfway 
iround  the  world — countries  whose  peo- 
>le  and  children  and  customs  are  at 
east  as  deserving  of  peace  as  ours. 

I  intend  to  vote  no  on  the  motion  to 
iidjoum.  I  only  regret  that  I  have  been 
inable  to  persuade  more  of  my  colleagues 
o  do  the  same.  I  am  ashamed  today  to 
lave  been  so  ineffective  on  the  greatest 
ssue  of  our  time.  That  issue  is.  purely 
tnd  simply,  What  have  we  Americans 
wcome,  as  a  nation,  when  we  kill  for 
)ride  alone? 

It  is  a  misplaced  pride  which  urges 
;hat  "Peace  with  Honor  "  reiiiilres  carpet 
xunUng  by  200  B-~52s  and  the  reduction 
)f  thatcfasd-roof  huts  to  kindling;  that 
'Peace  with  Honor"  requires  the  killing 
uid  maiming  of  thousands  and  hundreds 
if  thousands  of  women,  children  and  old 
wople  whose  only  offense  Is  that  they 


live  along  the  roads  smd  trails  of  Indo- 
china. 

Today's  paper  reports  that  we  have  de- 
stroyed the  French  Embassy  in  Hanoi — 
that  the  chief  of  the  FYench  Mission  is 
being  Sown  home  to  Paris  with  third  de- 
gree bums  over  60  percent  of  his  body. 
How  many  Vietnamese  women,  children, 
and  old  people  have  suffered  the  same 
fate  or  worse?  And  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer and  die  in  the  months  before  the 
next  Congress  convenes  and  can  act  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch? 

It  seems  appropriate  to  append  the 
words  of  Mark  Twain  on  war: 

Oi*  Wab 
(By  M»rk  Twain) 

Ther«  never  was  a  JiL»t  one  never  an  hon- 
orable one — on  the  part  ot  the  instigator  of 
the  war.  I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead,  and 
this  rul«  will  never  change  in  so  many  as 
half  a  donen  Instances.  The  loud  little  hand- 
ful— as  itsual — will  shout  for  ths  war.  The 
pulpit  will  object  at  first,  the  great  dull  bulk 
of  the  nation  will  rub  Its  sleepy  eyes  and  try 
to  make  out  why  there  should  be  a  war  and 
will  say  earnestly  and  Indignantly. 

"It  is  unjust  and  dishonorable  and  there  Is 
no  necessity  for  It."  Then  the  handful  will 
shout  louder.  A  few  fair  men  on  the  other 
slds  will  argue  and  reason  against  the  war 
with  sp>eeoh  and  pen,  and  at  first  will  have 
a  hearing  and  be  applauded;  but  iX  will  not 
last  long;  those  others  wlU  outshout  them, 
and  presently  the  anti-war  audiences  will 
thin  out  and  lose  popularity. 

Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious  thing: 
the  speakers  stoned  from  the  platform  and 
free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious 
men  who  in  their  secret  hearts  are  stlU  as 
one  with  those  stoned  speakers  .  .  .  but  do 
not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now  the  whole  na- 
tion, pulpit  and  all — wlU  take  up  the  war 
cry  and  shout  Itself  hoarse,  and  mob  any 
honest  man  who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth; 
and  presently  such  mouths  will  cease  to  open. 
Neat  tb»  atateonan  will  Invent  cb»»p  lies 
putting  the  bUune  upon  the  nation  that  is 
attacked;  and  every  man  will  be  ^ad  of 
those  oonsclence-soothlng  falsities  and  will 
diligently  study  them  and  refuse  to  examine 
any  refutations  of  them;  and  thus  he  will  by 
and  by  convince  himself  that  the  war  Is 
}iut  and  will  thank  Ood  for  the  better  sleep 
he  enjoys  after  this  process  of  grotesque  self- 
deoeptlon. 


REV.  ANDREW  B.  BCX^IANSKI 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvajiia  (Mr.  McDado 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, the  22d  of  October,  there  will  be 
celebrated  in  Scranton  a  mass  of  thanks- 
giving honoring  the  Reverend  Andrew  B. 
Bocianski,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  S8. 
Peter  and  Paul.  This  Is  a  mass  which  is  so 
appropriate  because  it  honors  a  man  who 
has  given  nearly  50  years  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  Ood  and  to  his  fellow  man  as  a 
parish  priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Scranton. 
It  is  well  that  his  people  should  give 
thanks  to  God  for  such  a  pastor,  and  all 
of  us  might  join  in  that  thanksgiving. 

Father  Bocianski  was  bom  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  1900,  in  Simpson,  Pa.,  the  son  of 
Frank  and  Catherine  WJant  Bocianski. 
He  attended  St.  Thomas  College  in 
Scranton,  then  St.  Mary's  College  and 
the  Seminary  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Meth- 
odius at  Orchard  Lake.  Mich.  He  then 


attended  the  Sulpiclan  Seminary  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
holy  priesthood  at  St.  Peter's  Cathe- 
dral, Scranton  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Michael  J.  Hoban  on  May  29, 19a«. 

It  would  seem  a  simple  thing  to  detail 
thB  priestly  work  of  Father  Bocianski,  as 
assistant  pastor  at  St.  Hedwlg's  Church 
in  KlnepBton,  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Hestrts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  Scranton, 
and  at  St.  Stanislus  In  Nanticoke;  then  as 
pastor  of  Holy  Cross  La  Buttonwood,  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  Mayfleld,  of 
St.  Joseph's  in  Hudson,  then  at  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  in  Scranton. 

In  fact,  of  course,  that  recitation  does 
little  to  show  how  immense  this  distln- 
grulshed  man  of  Ood  invcdved  himself  in 
all  of  the  life  of  this  commtmlty.  During 
those  years.  Father  Bocianski  served  as 
president  of  the  Scranton  Chapter, 
Alumni  of  the  Orchard  Lake  Schools;  as 
a  member.  Supervisory  Council,  Alumni 
of  the  Orchard  Lake  Schools;  chaplain. 
Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the  Orchard  Lake 
Schools;  member  of  the  President's  Club, 
University  of  Scranton;  member  of  the 
Sulpiclan  Seminary  Century  Club;  mem- 
ber of  the  Century  Club,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America;  vice-chaplain. 
Polish  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  chaplain  of  the  Polish  Army 
Veterans'  Association,  District  XI; 
spiritual  director  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  Oroups  2911  and  1218;  spirit- 
ual director  of  the  Polish  Women's  Al- 
liance. Oroups  328  and  618;  spiritual 
director  of  the  Polish  Falcons,  Nest  214; 
director  of  the  Diocesan  Council  Catholic 
League  for  Religious  Assistance  to  Po- 
land: director  of  St.  Stanislaus'  In- 
stitute. Nanticoke;  chaplain.  Koscluszko 
Post  No.  207,  American  Legion,  Scran- 
ton: trectsurer.  Friends  of  Poland 
Society  of  Lackawanna  County;  chap- 
lain and  honorary  member.  General 
Casmir  Pulaski  Memorial  Committee; 
president  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Pastors,  West  Scranton  Central  CathtAlc 
High  School. 

It  is  a  story  of  participation  in  the  life 
of  this  community  almost  without  peer, 
and  his  participation  was  to  bring  tl^e 
richness  of  his  own  spiritual  life  into 
everything  he  touched. 

For  the  past  17  years.  Father  Bocian- 
ski has  served  as  pastor  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  Church  in  Scranton.  He  has 
been  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  people, 
but  most  especially  he  has  given  his 
heart  to  the  young  people  of  the  parish. 
His  greatest  care  has  beoi  for  the  parish 
el«nentary  school.  bloA  the  parish, 
under  his  pastorate,  has  sponsored  the 
Children  of  Mary,  the  Boy  Scout  Ttoop 
70,  and  the  newly  formed  Cub  Scout 
pack. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  will 
join  me,  as  will  all  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  that 
mass  of  thanksgiving  on  Sunday.  In 
these  difficult  and  trying  times,  when 
each  day  seems  to  bring  new  cares,  new 
problems,  it  is  certainly  fitting  that  we 
should  take  pause,  however  briefly,  to 
thank  Ood  that  He  has  sent  so  many  re- 
markable men  amuig  us  to  lead  us 
through  our  difficulties,  men  like  our 
own  good  Father  Bocianski. 


REPORT  OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mrs.  HxcKtxa),  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLESi  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  end  is  a  time  for  sum- 
ming up,  and  as  this  92d  Congress  con- 
cludes its  business,  I  would  like  to  report 
its  successes  and  failures  to  the  people  of 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  may  be  premature  to  write  the  final 
history  of  the  92d  Congress  when  swiftly 
moving  events  csai  sometimes  alter  end- 
ings. There  have  been  significant  accom- 
plishments- however,  in  a  Congress 
whose  ev'xy  action  was  taken  against 
the  baclLJrop  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
whose  posture  on  that  war  seemed  finally 
to  evolve  into  resignation  to  the  will  of 
the  President.  Here  then  is  a  report  on 
that  Congress. 

SALT 

One  of  the  most  historic  acts  of  the  92d 
Congress  was  the  ratification  of  the  in- 
terim nuclear  arms  agreement  with  built- 
in  U.S.  safeguards,  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Hopefully,  this  end 
product  of  the  President's  trip  to  Russia 
will  also  turn  out  to  be  wie  of  the  mile- 
stones in  mankind's  struggle  to  survive 
its  own  passions  and  prejudices. 

Rcvxiruz  SHAKnra 
I  would  call  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
gram in  which  revenue  collected  by  the 
central  government  is  returned  to  State, 
county,  city  and  town  governments  one 
of  the  most  significant  developments  in 
the  recent  history  of  federalism.  It  is  an 
important  cession  of  power  and  it  is  very 
direct  relief  to  financially  beleaguered 
subdivisions  of  government  and  to  the 
taxpayers  who  support  them.  I  recog- 
nized this  great  need  and  strongly  ad- 
vocated revenue  sharing.  TMith  District 
cities  and  towns  will  soon  receive  Bp- 
proximately  $8  million  under  the  first 
year  allocation. 

SXNIOR  crnzxNB 

This  Congress  h&a  been  especially  good 
to  our  senior  citizens.  It  was  particularly 
gratlfjdng  to  me  to  see  approval  of  a 
25-percent  increase  In  benefits  over  2 
years  and  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
outside  income  seniors  could  earn.  I 
worked  very  hard  in  support  of  both. 

CONSTJMXXS 

American  consumers  got  a  half  a  loaf 
from  this  Congress.  It  consisted  of  a  bill 
creating  a  program  to  assure  consumers 
the  products  they  buy  and  use  are  safe, 
and,  if  they  are  not,  there  Is  some  oflBclal 
redress  available.  But  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  that  would  have  given  the 
public  a  double  wrapper  of  safeguards  in 
the  marketplace  was.  unfortunately,  fili- 
bustered to  death  in  the  Senate. 

MtTLTlPLK    SCLEROSIS 

The  action  of  the  92d  Congress  which 
I  lived  with  and  take  the  most  pride  in 
was  the  enactment  of  my  legislation 
creating  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Multiple  Sclerosis.  The  hard- won 
agreement  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
the  dying  hours  of  the  session  means  the 
thousands  of  MS  victims  now  have  more 
than  a  faint  hope  of  help,  they  have  a 
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nati<»ially  spotlighted  effort  designed  to 
help  them.  This  represents  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  at  its  responsive 
best. 

vrrsKAKs 

Increased  benefits  and  better  health 
care  characterized  the  veterans  legisla- 
tion ttiacted  by  the  92d  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  I  cosponsored  seven 
major  bills  that  provide  for  these  in- 
creases in  educational,  disability  and  de- 
poidait  benefits  and  in  better  hospital 
treatment. 

Specifically,  the  leglslatldn  liberalizes 
disability  and  death  pgislMis ;  raises  de- 
pendency and  disability  compensation  to 
widows  and  children  of  veterans;  creates 
a  National  Cemeteries  System  imder  the 
VA  and  provides  burial  plot  allowances: 
increases  compensation  and  allowances 
for  disabled  veterans. 

In  education,  there  are  increases  in 
allowances  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
special  training,  advance  education  and 
regiilar  education. 

There  is  a  special  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  medical  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  training  doctors 
and  health  personnel  in  conjunction  or 
afllliation  with  veterans  hospitals. 

And  In  the  Veterans  Medical  Care  Act, 
there  is  Improved  overall  caxe  in  VA  hos- 
pitals, upgrading  of  the  operating  and 
personnel  practices  of  the  hospitals,  and 
extension  of  treatment  to  the  dependents 
of  veterans  suffering  total  disability  or 
death  from  service-connected  causes. 

A  new  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans had  been  passed  in  both  houses 
but  there  was  no  final  agreement  at 
session's  end. 

HonsiNo 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  worked  for 
more  than  2  years  on  legislation  to 
modernize  and  consolidate  Federal  pro- 
grams to  accommodate  the  Nation's 
expanding  housing  needs. 

The  new  housing  bill  that  finally 
emerged  was  blocked  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  consideration  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  as  the  session  drew  to  a 
close. 

I  was  proud  to  have  authored  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  in  the  bill,  two  of  which 
I  think  are  significant. 

One  would  have  prohibited  any  dis- 
crimination against  single,  dlvorcied,  or 
widowed  women  trying  to  obtain  FHA 
home  mortgage  financing;  and  it  would 
have  required  that  the  income  of  mar- 
ried women  be  counted  when  they  and 
their  husbands  seek  FTIA  home  mort- 
gage financing.  This  was  designed  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  unwritten  law  that  women 
should  not  be  extended  mortgage  credit 
either  in  their  own  name  or  in  partner- 
ship with  their  husbands. 

The  other  provision  I  sponsored  would 
have  extended  Federal  assistance  to  the 
owner-occupants  and  tenants  of  three- 
family  housing — triple  deckers.  Tills  was 
to  encourace  the  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing neighborhoods  by  making  it  unnec- 
essary for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  to  relocate  to  sterile  public 
housing  develwments.  This  would  have 
been  particularly  beneficial  In  Pall  River. 


Regardless  of  whether  another  at-' 
tempt  Is  made  In  the  next  Ccaxgress  to 
revive  or  rewrite  the  housing  legislation. 
I  Intend  to  have  these  two  provisions 
written  into  law.  I  believe  that  they  are 
needed.  And  because  housing  legislation 
has  become  so  complex  as  It  Increases  in 
importance  and  touches  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  quality  of  life,  I  also  be- 
lieve there  ought  to  be  a  separate  House 
Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Housing  leglslati(xi  is  now  handled  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which,  needless  to  say. 
has  many  other  concerns  within  its  legis- 
lative jurisdiction.  The  residential  needs 
of  the  American  people  are  too  broad 
Eind  deep  for  them  to  have  subcommittee 
status.  I  think  only  a  full  major  com- 
mittee with  no  other  jurisdiction  can  do 
justice  to  this  critical  na^onal  issue, 
sovnrr  j«w«t 

The  terrible  repression  of  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  has  grown  worse. 

Any  Jewish  citizen  now  wanting  to 
emigrate  to  any  other  country  is  sub- 
jected both  to  specific  economic  punish- 
ment and  often  to  physicjd  abuse. 

Every  Soviet  Jew  applying  for  a  visa 
to  leave  is  Immediately  dismissed  from 
their  job,  and,  if  the  application  Is  ap- 
proved, before  they  can  leave  the  coun- 
try they  must  pay  to  the  Government 
the  equivalent  cost  of  whatever  level  of 
education  they  have  achieved. 

This  amounts  to  an  inhuman  ransom 
and  constitutes  the  Soviet  response  to 
the  outcries  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
over  its  previously  reprehensible,  but  not 
as  diabolical,  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
citizens. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
withholds  from  the  Soviet  Union  favored 
nation  treatment  by  the  United  States 
in  any  trade  agreements  between  the  two 
countries  until  this  treatment  of  Jews 
is  stopped. 

The  Soviets  obviously  are  anxious 
for  special  trade  with  this  country.  Per- 
haps they  will  be  willing  to  act  more 
civilized  in  order  to  get  it. 

DAT    CAU 

The  biggest  day  care  breakthrough  in 
months  cstme  at  the  Republican  conven- 
tion in  Miami  Beach.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee  drafting  the  party  irfat- 
form,  I  made  day  care  my  No.  1  con- 
cern and  I  was  able  to  win  approval 
of  a  plank  in  the  platform  that  puts  the 
party  coi  record  in  favor  of  a  national 
program  of  locally  wmtrolled.  Federally 
assisted  day  care  centers. 

But  it  was  not  easy.  It  took  no  less 
than  96  rewrites  before  we  came  up  with 
language  tiiat  won  the  platform  com- 
mittee's endorsement.  It  was  worth  It, 
because  I  think  this  more  than  anything 
has  set  the  stage  for  congressional  acUon 
that  has  a  good  chsince  of  being  signed 
into  law. 

That  is  going  to  be  one  c^  my  top 
priorities  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

NONPTTBUC  SCHOOLS 

A  form  of  Federal  easistance  to  par- 
ents overburdened  by  the  rising  costs  of 
nonpublic  education  took  a  significant 
step  forward  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  is  still  far  from  a  reality,  however. 
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Just  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
House  Ways  and  Meaiu  Committee  ap- 
proved leglslatloD  that  would  provide  an 
income  tax  credit  to  the  parents  of  non- 
public schoolchildren  equal  to  half  the 
annual  tuition  they  must  pay  for  each 
child,  or  $200,  whichever  is  less. 

This  Is  even  more  generous  than  the 
leglslaUon  I  proposed  and  testified  on 
before  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  this  tax  credit  approach 
does  not  violate  the  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  which  I 
strongly  favor.  It  meets  some  of  the  tests 
of  constitutionality  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  in  older  cases.  The  recent 
Ohio  decision  of  the  Court  does  cast  a 
shadow  on  this  approach.  But  that  In- 
volved the  expenditure  of  {«pr(H>rlated 
mcmey  whereas  tax  credit  is  a  distinctly 
different  matter. 

Besides,  it  is  desperately  needed  If  the 
traditional  American  freedom  of  chcrfce. 
Inherent  in  the  exlstoice  of  a  nonpublic 
school  system,  is  to  be  preserved. 

To  allow  that  system  to  succumb  to 
economic  strangulation  would  also  place 
an  intolerable  burden  on  the  public 
schools  of  this  country  whose  own  sources 


of  tax  revenue  are  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point  and  which  consequently  al- 
ready face  a  fiscal  crisis  of  their  own 

For  example,  If  ail  the  nonpublic 
schools  in  Pall  River  were  to  close  and 
the  students  transfer  to  public  schoc^s, 
the  city  real  property  tax  rate  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  $46.20  per  $i  OOO 
assessed  valuation.  In  Taunton,  the  in- 
crease would  be  $39.70,  in  AtUeboro 
$6.40. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  am  also  continuing 
my  efforts  to  secvu-e  tax  credit  to  help 
parents  grapple  with  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  higher  education. 


RESULTS  OF  REMtESENTATIVE  MARGARET  HECKLER'S  6TH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
rn»«  fjfurM  Mow  indicaM  the  p«rt*nta|tt  in  favor  of  th«  various  po»itions  ovtiinod.  T»»  ptrc«ntifl«  do  not  add  up  to  100  bocauM  most  p«opl«  chockad  mor»  Hian  1  cattforyl 


His 


Har 


YmUi 


VMMm:  Watild  yoa  favor  a  utioMl  r««wafid«m  on  tiM  MrT.. 
wWeh  sitarnativi  would  you  vota  for? 

(•)  T¥a  prtsaM  inii«n|  and  bomWni  poitqr 

(b)  innwdMM  and  toUi  witHdratval  of  U.S.  foKta 

(c)  Withdriwal   by   j   data  cartain  coocurrant  tviui 
rata«a«  of  US  priaonan 

(tf)  Total  nutitary  victory 

Tii  reform:  Mould  you  favor  •ppotntmant  o<  a  bluo-ribboii' 
natioBil  CMMMission  fo  conduct  a  2-y»af  jtudy  o«  our  tu 
systMa  aad  raconaaand  naadad  raloons? 
Equal  riikts:  Skeufd  tiM  Massadiujatts  Lafislatur*  rabfy  ttia 
orofoaad  U.S.  Oonstftutfenal  am«ndm«nt  frantinf  mon  and 

wofltoo  aoinl  nifctj? 

EducatMA;  Whtdi  would  you  support: 

(I)  Continood  puMie  schooi  financini  by  local  proporty 
faxai. 


(b)  Stat*  flMMCui*  of  puMic  idiool  syttam ... 
(t)  Incratsod  Fadaral  financina  of  public  scfioolj.  .  . 
(dj  Ftdoral  ineonM  tax  crtdits  fof   pnvata  noi»-pr«tt 
alamaatiry  and  socondary  aducation  axpansoa 


The  country  ow«  senior  citizens  something 
for  the  inveetment  of  themeelves  In  decent, 
barrt^worklng.  lew-abiding  lifetimes  th»t,  In 
the  eggregate,  built  America. 

I  believe  it  owea  them  economic  security, 
comfort,  eciM,  good  health  care.  Social  Se- 
curity Income  equal  to  their  needs,  adequate 
housing  suitable  to  their  needs,  eeey  trans- 
portation, protection  from  crime,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  social  activities. 

Thus  I  have  been  supporting  and  working 
for  ao-peroent  increase  in  Social  Securtty 
beneflu  and  other  legislation  needed  to  pro- 
vide these  things  for  seniors. 

Of  more  Immediate  importance  Is  the  Fed- 
eral money  I  was  recently  able  to  obtain  for 
additional  senior  clttaens'  housing  In  Taun- 
ton. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  provided  initial  funds  for 
planning  and  design  work  on  an  80-unlt  com- 
plex for  seniors. 

The  project  had  been  snarled  In  red  tape, 
but  we  worked  It  out  with  city  and  Federal 
officials,  and  It  Is  now  proceeding  on  sched- 
ule. 

SOICX    OP    MT     OTHm     KAJOa    LXGISXjkTION 

Urge  definite  withdrawal  date  from  Viet 
Nam.  concurrent  with  release  of  American 
prlsonenL 

Create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Bnvlron- 
ment. 

Prohibit  discrimination  against  the  phys- 
ically and   mentaOly  handicapped. 

Provide  tax  credits  for  private  non-profit 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and  for 
higher  education  expenses. 

Authortee  programs  to  promote  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  ethnic  groups. 

Esubllsh  a  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Program. 

Permit  taa  exemption  of  the  first  •fi.OOO 
of  retlrsment  Income. 

cojtsiTKxae 
Two   Iseuee  affecting  Maaaachusetta  con- 
sumers the  moat  are  food  and  fuel  oil. 
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Pow«r-««vironm»nt:  Would  you  lika  to  sm  a  Naw  England 
Rational  Powar  Commrwion  rapresentmf  tha  6  States  which 
would  daoda  powar  usaea.  plant  sites,  and  tha  environmen- 
tal impact  for  tha  whole  re|ion7. 

D»y»™:  Do  yw  '»vor  a  Fadaral  projram  toprovidtday  Mrs" 

Health  insuranca: 

Do/ou  favor  a  national  health  insuranca  proframr. 
Which  of  several  proposed  programs  do  you  prefer? 

(a)  Complete  medical  and  hospital  coverage  for  every- 

one haanced  by  payroll  tax  and  employer  and 
Federal  matchinf  contributions. 

(b)  Limited  covoran  financed  by  75^25  eniploye'r-' 

employee  contributions  with  separate  Fadaral 
plan  for  poor  and  low-income  families 

(e)  Limited  coverage  with  eraployer-ooiployo*  or'in-" 
dividual  financing  options  and  saparat*  Stats- 
Federal  plan  (or  poor  and  low  incoma 

(d)  Limitad  covaraga  with  individuals  granted' crodiV 
on  their  Federal  income  tax  liability  for  health 
insurance  premiums  they  pay 
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I  have  been  working  to  bring  price  relief 
on  both. 

I  caUed  for  a  White  House  study  of  the  en- 
tire food  price  situation  which  find*  neither 
farmer  nor  housewife  the  beneficiary.  Un- 
controUed  food  prices  defeat  any  attempt  to 
check  Inflation  by  controUing  wages  and 
other  prices. 

T^e  Price  Commission  held  hearings  on 
the  subject,  as  I  urged,  but  whatever  little 
result   there   has   been   Is   not   enough. 

Massachusetts  oU  consumers — victimized 
by  high  prices  resulting  from  restrictions  on 
Imports  of  foreign  crude  oil — may  be  helped 
by  two  recent  developments,  but,  again,  not 
enough. 

One  Is  that  the  foreign  oil  Import  quota 
for  New  England  has  been  allghUy  Increased, 
boosting  the  supply  and,  hopefully,  lowering 
prices. 

The  other  Is  the  decision  to  build  a  pipe- 
line to  bring  Alaskan  oil  to  California.  I 
urged  that  the  pipeline  be  buUt  in  Canada 
to  bring  the  oil  closer  to  New  England.  I  just 
hope  some  of  the  additional  oU  from  Alaska 
finds  It  way  to  Massachusetts  to  ease  the 
price  pressure. 

I  have  been  working  on  the  oU  situation 
with  the  bipartisan  Congreesional  delegation 
from  Massachusetts  since  I  came  to  Con- 
greas.  But  the  problem  is  that  the  big  oil- 
producing  states  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 
which  have  money  and  a  lot  of  votes,  want 
foreign  Imports  controlled  to  protect  the 
domeatlc  oil  industry.  That  is  New  England's 
chief  competition  and  It  la  formidable. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  fiirther  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  has  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  -House 
of  the  following  title 

HA.  14828.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  with  respect  to  the  tax 


laws  applicable  to  Ouam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  Senate  amendments  numbered  1  and 
3  and  recedes  from  Senate  amendments 
numbered  4,  7,  and  9  through  17  to  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  10761.  An  act  to  establiah  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out 
of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to 
further  the  purposes  for  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was 
designated,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  on  its  amendments 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

Kit.  4S78.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  sunendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1624.  An  act  to  amend  title  12,  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of 
actions  for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or 
injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  im- 
provement to  real  property. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  fS.  3939) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain 
liighways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
pxirposee" 
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TRAGEDY  AVERTED  IN  RECENT 
CRISIS  AT  THE  DC.  JAIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Buchaitan)  Is  recognlaed 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  believe  this  Congress  should  end 
without  note  being  taken  for  the  record 
of  the  decisive  rrte  which  one  of  our 
colleagues  played  in  averting  tragedy  in 
the  rec«it  crisis  at  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbia  jail. 

The  gentlelady  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Chisholm)  served  on  the  negotiating 
team  which  achieved  the  release  of  the 
captives  whose  lives  were  threatened,  and 
an  end  to  the  disturbance  itself. 

No  one  has  worked  harder  fw  prison 
reform  and  to  overcome  the  ccKidlticKis 
which  the  prisoners  stated  prompted  the 
outbreak  of  violence. 

She  was,  therefore,  in  excellent  posi- 
tion to  plead  for  reason  on  the  part  of 
the  rioting  inmates  as  well  as  seme 
needed  changes  in  the  prisMi  itself. 

If  anyone  ever  sees  fit  to  write  a  book 
like  "Pnrflles  in  Courage"  concerning 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  chapter  should  be  devoted 
to  this  incident. 

In  the  conduct  of  her  campaign  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  in  the  day-by- 
day  fulfillment  of  her  obligation  as  a 
representative  of  the  peoi^e  and  in  her 
decisive  role  in  this  crisis,  Shirlxt 
CmsHOLM  has  demonstrated  ability  and 
manifested  courage  which  nuike  her  a 
credit  to  this  House  and  to  our  brtoved 
country. 

A  PERFECT  VOTING  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives discloses  that  my  friend. 
Representative  William  H.  Natchbr, 
Democrat  of  Kentucky,  still  holds  a  per- 
fect voting  record.  IXirlng  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress — the  92d — so  far 
we  have  had  457  rollcalls  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Representative  Natchir  has  never 
missed  a  rollcall  vote  since  he  has  be«i  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  never  missed  a  day  in  Congress. 
He  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1954.  and  during  the  first  18-year 
period  of  his  service,  which  was  con- 
cluded on  December  31,  1971,  2,704  roll- 
call  votes  on  legislation  were  held,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  Include  quo- 
rum calls.  During  this  period  of  time  if 
the  quorum  calls  were  added  you  would 
find  that  he  was  present  and  answered 
to  his  name  well  over  3,500  times.  For 
Instance,  during  the  second  seassion  ot 
the  92d  Congress  we  have  had  457  roll- 
calls  up  to  the  time  that  I  make  this 
statement  concerning  Bill  Natchik's 
record,  and  this  figure  includes  rollcall 
votes,  recorded  teller  votes  and  quorum 
tails. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Bill  Natch- 


n  knows  that  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
missed  a  day  in  Congress  or  a  rollcall 
vote  is  not  the  sole  test  of  a  good  Repre- 
sentative, but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
he  is  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  each 
Member  should  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  each  issue.  I  have  always  believed  this 
myself  and  I  know  that  this  is  the  main 
reason  why  Bill  Natchir  Is  proud  of  the 
record  that  he  has  established. 

As  the  records  will  disclose,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  not  have  a  laerf ect  voting  record, 
but  I  have  an  excellent  record  and  one 
that  I  am  proud  of.  I  have  endeavored 
to  cast  the  vote  of  my  people  the  way  it 
should  be  cast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Cleric  of  the  House 
would  check  the  records  btick  to  March 
4,  1789,  which  was  the  opening  date  of 
the  First  Session  of  the  1st  Congress 
which  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
would  find  that  no  Member  has  served  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who 
had  a  comparable  record.  We  have  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  today 
who  have  excellent  voting  records  and 
this  has  applied  all  down  through  the 
years,  but.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Natchm's 
record  is  a  perfect  record  since  he  has 
never  mised  a  vote  for  a  period  of  19 
years. 

Bill  Natcher  Is  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  I  know 
that  his  assignment  to  this  committee 
certainly  has  placed  him  in  a  position 
where  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has 
had  close  calls  In  order  to  be  present  to 
cast  his  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  established  by 
Representative  Natchkr  is  one  that  he 
and  his  people  can  be  proud  of,  and  it 
is  a  privUege  for  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  this  record. 


THE  ABZUG  REPORT 

The  SPEAICER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug),  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
prepares  to  adjourn,  I  am  sending  my 
fourth  report  to  my  constituents  on  my 
work  as  their  Ciiongresswoman.  This  is- 
sue recaps  the  entire  9  2d  Congress  and 
sets  forth  a  few  hIghUghts  of  the  bills 
and  amendments  which  I  have  sponsored 
and  supported. 

I  include  in  the  text  of  the  Abzug  re- 
port at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao: 
Thb  ambvq  Rxpobt 

OM    VOTtfAit 

The  Abeug  Reeolutlon — A  Bill  to  cut  off 
aU  funds  for  the  Vietnam  War.  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  In  the  House  calls  for  1) 
cutting  off  funds  for  bombing  and  mining  In 
aU  Indo-Ohlna,  2)  cutting  off  funds  for  mili- 
tary aaslctauioe  to  the  Thleu  "government", 
3)  withdrawing  aU  U.S.  military  foro€»  from 
Indo-China  within  30  days  of  an  agi«atnent 
about  wmr  prteonera;  and  4)  establishing  a 
coalition  government  that  reflects  political 
and  military  reality. 

Other  key  lasues  I  have  supported  every 
attgmpt  to  force  Congress  to  reassert  its  role 
in  Foreign  Policy  by  cutting  off  funds  for  the 
Vietnam  War  and  setting  a  date  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  VS.  troops. 


OK  tauTABT  amronra 

The  Abeug  BUI  against  nuclear  weapons 
testing — My  Amendment  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Bill  would  have  totally 
banned  all  U£  nuclear  taetlng. 

Other   key   isauea — I   voted    against   fundat 
for  the  8£.T.:  against  subsidizing  Lockheed; 
and  against  the  incredibly  wasteful  #71  bU. 
Hon  MiUtary  Spending  BUI. 

on  joac 

The  Abzug  Amendment  inoreaaed  eoonomio  - 
development  funding  for  urt>an  areae — XL' 
drafted  and  Introduced  legislation  which  in- 
creased funding  for  economic  development 
programs  In  cities.  My  amendments  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea. 
I  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  are  now  eligible 
for  Federal  funds  under  this  program ) . 

The  BUI  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits— I  introduced  and  fought  for  a  blU  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits.  The  House 
Ways  (Old  Means  Committee  has  reported  out 
a  bill  containing  most  of  the  provisions  which 
I  recommend. 

Unfreezing  the  wages  of  low  income  peo- 
ple— I  sponsored  legislation  to  exempt  fringe 
benefits  and  low-wage  workers  from  the  Nixon 
Nv-age  freeze.  The  legislation  was  passed  by 
Congress. 

Guaranteed  pension  rl^ts — I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  bill  w^icb  insures  pensioners 
against  loss  of  benefit  if  an  employer  goes 
out  of  business,  and  also  establishes  a  sys- 
tem to  make  pensions  portable  from  job  to 
to  Job. 

Jobs  for  Vietnam  Veterans — I   introduced 
the   Veteran   Unemployment   and    Readjust-  ■ 
ment  Act  which  improves  job  counaellng  and 
hiring  for  veterans  and  provides  them  wltja 
Job  placement  services. 

Other  key  issues — I  voted  for  the  bill  creat- 
ing public  service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
and  for  the  bill  creating  a  $2.8  billion  dollar 
training  program  for  health -connected  jobs. 

ON    ia>tJCAT10N 

The  Absug-Chisholm  Child  Development 
Act — creating  a  comprehensive  chUd  devel- 
opment program — I  drafted  and  co-sponsored 
legislation  to  create  a  comprehensive  child 
care  program  that  included  pre-*chool  edu- 
cation, nutritionally  balanced  meals,  parent 
participation  In  day  care  programs,  and  full 
tax  deduction  for  money  spent  for  child  care. 
Most  of  my  proposals  were  Included  In  the 
bUl  which  President  Nixon  vetoed  in  De- 
cember 1971.  Several  of  these  were  also  in- 
eluded  In  a  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  4.  1973. 

Restoring  810  million  to  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion— In    November    1971.    along    with    Con- 
gressmen Tates  and  Badfllo,  I  suooeeded  in 
getting  the  Nixon  administration  to  release   ' 
$10  minion  In  bUlngual  education  funds. 

Other  key  issues — I  voted  for  $728.6  million 
In  additional  Federal  Aid  to  Education  for 
emergency  aid  funds  for  deeegregatliig 
school  districts:  and  offatntt  the  bill  to  poet- 
pone  busing  for  racial,  sex.  religious,  or  sodo- 
eoonomlc  balance. 

ON    HOITBINC   AND    XENT    CONT*OL 

Freeslng  rents  in  New  York  City— I  drafts* 
the  New  York  City  rent  ameiulment  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  l»7i.  Thla 
bill,  which  became  law,  places  New  York. 
City  rent  controlled  apartmenu  under  the 
Federal  Prlce-freese  guidelines  and  this  la 
now  being  tested  In  the  courts. 

Co-op  housing  for  the  poor  and  the  middle 
class — I  am  co-sponsor,  together  wltli  Con- 
gressman BadlUo,  of  a  bUl  to  enable  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  to  own  their 
own  apartments. 

New  housing  for  the  elderly— The  Rousing 
for  the  Elderly  Act.  which  I  sponac»«d.  au- 
thorizes CIOO.OOO.OOO  annually  to  make  loans 
for  construction  of  housing  for  the  eUUrly. 
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PTM  *1*  rl«tot«  In  Cbel««a— At  30th  Street 
and  9th  Av«iu«,  I  lorcwl  th«  Post  Office  to 
allow  the  »»t  rlgbU  to  Uw  Morgwi  Annex  to 
be  u»ed  for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 
at  no  cost  to  New  York  City  tfcxpayers. 

OK    80CIA1.   SlCUmXTT 

The  Abzug  bUl  to  Incpeaae  social  security 
benents  by  26%— I  introduced  8ever»l  W>1» 
to  reform  the  Socl»l  Security  system.  The  bill. 
known  M  HA.  1.  which  pM«ed  the  Senate  on 
October  5.  1972.  included  numerou*  provi- 
sion. »u«ge.ied  by  my  bill.,  ^c'"**^     .. 

InereMWd  -widow."  beneflu  Irom  the 
pres«it  83^%  to  the  full  100%  of  the  bu«- 
band's  entitlement; 

Perml«ion  for  socUl  .ecurlty  beneflcUrle. 
to  ewn  up  to  »3.000  tpreeently  •1.680)  an- 
nually  without  low  of  beneflu; 

A  guaranteed"  minimum  annual  payment 
of  MSaO  to  each  a«ed  couple: 

Medicare  paymenU  foe  outpaUent  dru»»; 

Reduction  of  the  retirement  age  from  63  to 

Reduction  of  widows'  retirement  age  from 

^Other  key  lamiee-aome  of  my  propo^U 
which  have  not  been  enacted  Into  law  In- 

''  \  «iblnet  Department  for  Klderly  Affairs; 

Elimination  of  the  3-year  limit  in  apply- 
ing for  Medicare,  housing  and  property  tax 
relief  for  the  elderly: 

Employment  for  the  middle-aged  and  elder- 

^'^  Pension    insurance    and    portability    pro- 

erams:  j 

Elimination    of    Medicare    premiums    and 

deductions;  and 

Grant,  to  private  groups  to  provide  uans- 
portatlon  for  the  elderly. 

OW   CXVTL    UMOLTOa 

Emigration  of  Soviet  Jewa— I  sponsored  a 
re«)lutlon  calling  upon  President  NImo  to 
niM  the  question  of  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jew*  when  he  visited  Moecow.  I  spoaaonA 
leglaUtlon  to  limit  guarantees  on  UB.  M>m- 
panles'  private  investment  In  the  uB.SJt.  u 
Jews  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate.  I  sponsored 
and  fought  for  legislation  authorlaing  »86 
mUllon  to  Israel  for  reeetUement  there  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  did  manage  to  emigrate. 

The  Port  Worth  Plve— I  have  oppoMd  the 
imprtoonment  of  theee  Irish-American  pfttrl- 
Ota  tor  refusing  to  testify  before  a  Texas 
wand  jury.  I  Introduced  a  blU  which  would 
allow  transfer  of  grand  Jury  Inveatlgatlons  to 
a  location  convenient  for  wltnesaee.  and 
Joined  with  other  members  in  pressuring  the 
Justice  Department  to  free  the  men  while 
their  case  was  on  appeal.  Prank  Durkln.  at- 
torney for  the  men,  credited  my  bUl  In  part 
with  helping  to  get  defendant,  freed  on  ball. 

Northern  Ireland — I  teetlfled  before  the 
Porrtgn  AftalTB  Committee  on  the  need  for 
full  ClvU  Right.  In  Northern  Ireland,  dis- 
solution of  the  Stormont  government,  and  a 
plebiscite  on  unification.  I  co-8pon«>red  the 
Bingham  and  Carey  reeolutlon. 

Other  key  Iseues — I  voted  against  funds 
for  the  House  Internal  Security  Conajnlttee; 
agmiiut  funds  for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board;  and  for  the  bill  to  create  an 
Independent  corporation  to  provWe  legal 
aerrloes  for  the  poor. 

OW  nrVTXONlCEKTaL  P»OTK?nON 

The  struggle  for  urban  maes  transit 
funds — I  fought  In  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor  to  free  highway  trust  fund 
money  for  subways,  btisee  and  other  mass 
transit  usea.  I  led  the  flght  on  the  floor  to 
make  (700  million  directly  available  to  the 
cltlea. 

The  Abzug  Water  Pollution  Control  BlU — 
$1  billion  dollars  for  New  York  State — I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  clean  up  our  lakes  and 


rivers  and  I  fought  hard  for  strict  provlsloiis 
through  Public  Works  Committee's  year- 
long consideration  of  the  bill.  The  version 
sent  to  the  President  October  4,  1973.  In- 
cluded a  number  of  amendment,  whlob  I 
proposed,  including: 

Reimbursement  of  localities  for  funds  al- 
ready spent  on  pollution  abatement  (worth 
nearly  *1  bUllon  to  N.Y.  State) ; 

User  charges,  requiring  Industrial  users  of 
municipal  water  treatment  plants  to  pay  for 
the  waste  they  produce  and  pour  Into  the 
municipal  system; 

Oltlaens*  lawsuit,  against  polluters  and 
agitfnst  public  agencies  which  fall  to  stop 
pollutton; 

76  %  federal  funding  for  looal  conatructlon 
of  water  treatment  planta. 

Other  key  issues — I  voted  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 
anil  against  nuclear  testing  at  Amohltka  Is- 
land. 

ON    WOMENS'    RIGHTS 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment — I  co-epon- 
sored  and  worked  very  actively  for  the  equal 
right,  amendment  to  the  Oonstltutlcm  which 
now  ha.  won  approval  from  20  of  the  nec- 
esMry  36  state.. 

Maternity  protection — The  legislation 
which  I  Introduced  would  assure  adequate 
pre-natal  care  for  all  and  guarantee  that 
women  would  not  be  jjenallzed  for  taking 
maternity  leave  time  from  their  Jobs  and 
careers. 

The  Equality  Act  of  1972 — ^I  Introduced 
the  EquaUty  Act  of  1972.  This  blU  prc^lbtts 
sex  discrimination  In  public  education,  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  hotislng  sale  and 
rental,  and  provides  equal  pay  for  eqtial  work. 

Other  key  Issues — I  have  spoken  out  and 
Introduced  legislation  forbidding  sex  dis- 
crimination In  the  granting  of  credit  and  got 
passed  Into  law  prohibitions  on  discrimina- 
tion against  women  In  major  fedarsUy- 
f  unded  programs. 

ON    TAXZB 

Abzug  co-sponsors  major  tax  reform  pro- 
posal.— I  am  the  co-sponsor  of  several  tax 
reform  proposals,  all  of  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  forcing  the  very  wealthy  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  and  reduce  the  tax  burden 
on  the  middle  class  and  the  po<»-. 

ON    HXAJ.1TB    CASX 

Extending  medicare  coverage — The  Medi- 
care BUl  which  I  co-sponsored  eliminated 
all  deductibles  and  premiums.  It  eliminates 
limits  on  the  length  of  hospital  stay.  It  ex- 
tends coverage  to  Include  eye  and  dental 
care,  prescription  drugs  and  It  Includes  au- 
tomatic enrollment  In  supplementary  Medi- 
care. 

A  national  program  of  medical  Insurance — 
I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Kennedy-Qrlfflth 
BlU  which  would  establish  a  natloiud  Fed- 
eral system  of  health  insurance  and  encour- 
age group  medical  practice. 

ON  poBUC  sarrTT 
Federal  funds  to  put  more  cops  on  the 
beat — -I  am  co-sponaor  of  a  bill  to  provide 
federal  funds  to  Increase  the  size  of  local 
police  forces  and  upgrade  the  quality  ot  local 
police  protection. 

Reform  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System — 
The  Bill  which  I  co-sponsored,  provides  grants 
for  speedy  trials,  improved  correctional  facU- 
itlea.  and  direct  local  funding  of  criminal 
jtistlce  programs. 

Jobs  for  ex-addlcts — ^I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  to  create  a  National  Environment  Serv- 
ice Corps  to  be  staffed  by  Individuals  con- 
victed of  drug  vlolatlona. 

More  bousing  police — I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  more  housing  police  In  public 
housing  projects.  _  •   ^        _   „  ^  ^ 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE      HONORABLE 
JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Houae,  the  gmtleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  Morgan)  Is  recognlaed  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
to  my  good  friend,  Jiic  Btkni.  His  de- 
parture from  the  Congress  is  an  occasion 
for  deep  personal  regret  on  my  part,  for 
I  shall  miss  ^1"^  very  much  in  the  days  to 
come. 

JiH  Byrnx  has  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  to  the  people  of  his 
district,  to  our  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Before  he  ever  arrived  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  engaged  In  pro- 
ductive public  life  in  Pennsylvania,  serv- 
ing as  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  chief  disbursing 
officer  for  the  State  treasury,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature from  1950  to  1952. 

So  outstanding  was  his  work  in  those 
positions  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Third  Congressional  District  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  House.  They  renewed 
their  mandate  to  him  for  10  consecutive 
elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pemisylvania's  Third 
District  is  PhUadelphla's  center  city  and 
the  neighborhoods  around  it.  It  truly  Is 
an  American  melting  pot  with  a  variety 
of  ethnic  and  racial  groups  residing 
there.  It  has  its  rich  and  its  poor,  its  edu- 
cated and  its  barely  literate. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Jot 
Byrni  for  20  years  he  gave  a  great  ma- 
jority of  that  disparate  electorate  the 
kind  of  representation  they  desired  In 
Congress.  He  always  put  the  service  of 
his  people  first,  working  to  see  to  It  that 
they  received  a  fair  shake  In  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
whether  on  social  security  or  on  veterans' 
benefits  or  on  their  mall  service. 

Jim  was  never  too  busy  to  give  his  best 
efforts  to  aiding  those  constituents  who 
came  to  him  for  help. 

Just  as  he  has  served  his  district,  so 
has  Jut  worked  toward  the  well-being 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pramsylvania  delegation. 

Finally,  there  is  his  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  Nation.  As  fifth 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Jim  Byrits  has  been  a 
part  of  the  major  decisions  on  America's 
defensive  posture  since  the  inception  of 
the  Koresui  war. 

He  has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
idea  that  our  Nation's  defensive  capa- 
bilities should  always  be  second  to  none 
and  he  has  consistently  cast  his  vote  in 
favor  of  strategic  and  conventional 
forces  sufficient  to  meet  the  myriad  chal- 
lenges of  our  times. 

As  chairman  of  subcommittee  No.  4 
of  the  Armed  Service  Committee.  JM 
has  been  particularly  active  in  looking 
out  for  the  health,  education  and  gen- 
eral welfar^.of  Jl^  oxea  and  women  of 
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the  Armed  Forces,  and  of  their  depend- 
ents. 

As  a  result  of  his  energetic  sponsor- 
ship of  measures  to  aid  our  fighting  men. 
our  military  is  the  best  fed.  receives  the 
best  medical  and  dental  care,  and  is  the 
beet  educatsd  In  the  wdiM. 

Every  man  and  woman  wearing  the 
American  uniform  had  a  friend  In  Jim 
Byrkk,  whether  they  knew  him  or  not. 
They  share  our  loss  as  Jim  prepares  to 
leave  this  body  and  entm-  into  a  well- 
deserved  retlranent. 

Jnt,  your  many  frlendB  In  the  House 
wish  you  all  the  best  for  the  future.  May 
you  return  here  often  to  visit  us  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and 
sage  advice  on  the  many  d<fn<'iiTt  issues 
whdch  the  future  will  biing. 

Mrs.  Morgan  joins  me  in  wishing  you, 
Jim,  and  your  wife,  Virginia,  good  health 
and  all  possible  happiness  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Jamxs  A. 
Bybne.  Jim  has  been  an  asset  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  where  he  has 
served  his  district  since  1952.  His  serv- 
ice in  these  legislative  halls  has  been 
outstanding  and  I  have  tremendous 
admiration  for  Jim  B'yiine. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Delegation,  I  know  that  Jim  is  one  of 
the  State's  finest  legislators.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  lost  a  most  dedicated  man — 
a  representative  who  has  always  thought 
of  the  welfare  of  his  District,  State,  suid 
Nation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  superb  service  for 
his  constituents  during  his  10  terms  as 
a  Congressman. 

Jim  Byrne  is  an  accomplished  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
dedicated  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Legislature.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  he  has 
showTi  depth,  g'ood  judgment  and  wise 
counsel  in  the  concern  he  has  had  for 
America's  interests, 

Mrs.  Yatron  joins  me  in  wishing  him 
every  success  in  his  future  endeavors  as 
he  returns  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  salute  James  A.  Byhne  as  a  man  who 
has  made  an  indelible  mark  in  Congress 
and  as  a  man  whose  friendship  I  shall 
always  treasure. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
James  Aloysitjs  Byhne  is  my  friend.  He 
has  been  a  friend  and  colleague  for  well 
over  30  years  and  I  hope  our  friendship 
COTitinues  for  another  30  years.  I  believe  it 
will. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  his  leave- 
taking  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  pointing  out  that  his  career  is  one  of 
ceaseless  labor  here  for  20  years. 

His  career  was  one  performed  on  a  high 
level  for  many  thousands  of  Phlladel- 
phlans  and  Americans.  A  career  that  In 
20  years  knew  no  days  of  slack  perform- 
ance. He  is  a  Congressman's  Congress- 
man. He  was  a  constituent's  CcMigress- 
man.  as  those  who  saw  him  during  the 
thousands  of  hours  of  service  can  tell 
you. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  chairman  of 


an  Armed  Services  Subcommittee.  He 
serred  on  three  subcommittees  of  the 
Oommittee  oo  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flsherlee. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Oconmittee  was 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Port  of  PhUa- 
d^phla,  as  vital  as  his  service  en  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard's  role  in  our  national  defense  effort. 
Whait  the  American  people  do  not  real- 
ize is  that  Cabinet  officers  and  executive 
officials  are  much  like  Christmas  help. 
They  come  and  go  and  It  is  the  Congress 
that  plays  a  great  role  In  making  na- 
tional policy.  Congressman  Byhne  played 
a  great  but  unsung  role  in  such  i>ollcy. 
I  know  him  as  a  companion  in  arms  in 
many  bitter  battles  including  the  flght 
for  civil  rights. 

As  a  friend,  I  will  miss  his  dally  friend- 
ship and  companlotubtp  here  in  the 
EDouse  of  Representatives. 

But,  I  know  all  of  us  will  be  reminded 
from  day  to  day  that  we  have  gained  the 
most  knowledgeable  constituent  in  the 
United  States, 

His  career  has  entered  a  new  phase. 
Ours  will,  too.  as  we  learn  of  things  we 
can  do  for  Philadelphia  from  one  of  Phil- 
adelphia's most  illustrious  sons,  the  Hon- 
orable James  Aloysius  Byrne.  We  may 
have  lost  a  Congressman,  but  we  have 
gained  a  constituent. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  sad  occasion 
because  he  will  go  on  serving  his  city 
through  the  Democratic  Party.  His  career 
has  covered  many  miles  and  many  turns, 
as  a  businessman.  Federal  Marshal,  State 
and  local  official  and  20  years  as  a  Con- 
gressman. 

I  look  fon^'ard  to  his  friendship,  to 
woritlng  with  him  for  Philaulelphla's 
great  future  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States  in  Phlladelplila.  I  will  merely  say 
goodby  and  hello  to  my  old  friend  and 
say  that  the  Cong.-ess  and  two  of  its  ma- 
jor committees  ^lave  lost  a  great  deal, 
while  Philadelphia  will  gain  In  his  more 
concentrated  service  In  the  future. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  particularly  with  my  fellow 
Pennsylvanlans  in  paying  tribute  to 
Jimmy  Btrne.  As  this  is  perhaps  the  last 
day  we  have  to  serve  with  him  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  it  is  a  sad  occa- 
sion— especially  since  he  Is  my  close  per- 
sonal friend. 

However,  as  Congress  grinds  on  in  its 
usual  preadjoumment  melee,  I  realize 
that  JiMMT  may  actually  be  happy  to  be 
passing  on  to  calmer  and  happier  per- 
sonal pursuits.  I  know  that  our  loss  will 
be  the  gain  of  his  family  and  friends  in 
Philadelphia,  and  we  certainly  wish  him 
every  success. 

I  have  served  with  Jimmy  Byrne  since 
the  first  day  I  came  to  Congress.  I  ap- 
preciated his  guidance  during  my  days  as 
a  freshman  sind  have  continued  to  rely 
on  him  for  exchanging  ideas  which  have 
guided  my  thinking  on  many  issues.  I  will 
sorely  miss  his  counsel  and  the  fine  rap- 
port we  have  enjoyed. 

Jimmy  has  been  a  fine  legislator  and 
a  man  of  character  and  guts  such  as  we 
Pennsylvanlans  are  proud  to  claim  as 
native  sons.  He  has  left  the  kind  of  mark 


on  the  House  which  will  make  it  hard  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Keep  in  touch,  Jim,  we  need  you  and 
will  miss  you. 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
specially  privileged  tocfaiy,  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  my  slnoere  fetilngs 
regarding  my  colleague  and  personal 
friend.  Jamks  A.  Byrne  of  Philadelphia. 
Oheof  the  first  Members  of  Congress  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  was  Jamis  Bysne,  who,  In- 
cidently,  considerately  introduced  him- 
self to  me.  the  new  Member.  This  gesture 
is  typical  of  Jim  Byrne's  consideration 
and  compassion  tor  his  ct^eagues  in  the 
House  and  for  people  generally.  Hta  otm- 
stltuents,  I  know,  y»ve  long  recogniaed 
this  great  quality  of  real  feeling  and  con- 
cern of  his  fellow  man. 

Jim  Byrne  was  a  tireless  worker  and 
made  meaningful  and  effective  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in 
its  attempt  to  represent  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  a  myriad  of  problems  common 
to  all  of  Pennsylvania.  HSs  presence  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  his  friends  and 
in  particular  by  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. I  join  vrtth  all  of  Jim's  friends  In 
wishing  him  Godspeed  and 'many  years 
of  health  and  happineae  in  and  during 
Ills  retirement  years. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  James  A.  Byrne,  a  dear  friend 
and  colleague  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  9  2d 
Congress.  With  Jimmy's  retirement  the 
House  will  lose  one  of  its  finest  Members. 
We  will  miss  Jimmy  for  many  reasons; 
for  his  wit.  for  his  kindness  and  for  his 
counsel.  If  ever  there  was  a  Member's 
Member  then  Jimmy  Is  that  man. 

Jimmy  Is  always  concerned  with 
everyone's  problems,  the  Members,  the 
officers  and  the  employees  who  love  him 
dearly.  He  was  always  there  when  you 
needed  him. 

As  a  dedicated  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Jimmy 
served  during  the  trying  times  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  always  concerned  with 
his  country  and  his  fellowman.  As  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Jimmy  lead  mans' 
fights  for  the  merchant  seaman  and 
their  welfare.  Always  for  equity  for  all. 

I  wish  Jim  and  his  lovely  wife  Virginia 
the  very  best.  May  God  bless  them. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  and  expressing  my 
high  esteem  for  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  Congressman  Jamxs  A.  Byrne 
from  Philadelphia. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  known  Jimmy 
Byrne  for  many,  many  years.  He  is  a 
man,  known  for  his  veracity  and  recti- 
tude. He  has  spent  many  years  serving 
the  people  of  his  district.  He  has  been 
close  to  them,  understanding  their  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  Jimmy  has  served  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  this  Nation  for  more  than 
Just  the  two  decades  that  he  has  been 
a  Member  of  this  House, 

Although  Jimmy  leaves  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  think  he  will  leave 
the  field  of  public  service.  He  is  one  of 
Philadelphia's  outstanding  ward  leaders. 
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Hla  giildance  and  oounael  hAV«  always 
bean  of  great  value  and  I  am  sure  will 
continue  to  be  so. 

We  will  mlM  him  here,  his  wit,  his 
humor  and  hla  charm  as  well  as  his  ad- 
vice and  asBlstance. 

Of  Jaarr  Brun  It  can  be  said  that  to 
know  him  is  but  to  love  him. 

Mr.  SELBKRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20 
3^aaFB  the  Third  Congrenlonal  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  u  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  represented  in 
Congress  by  a  dedicated  and  able  serv- 
ant— the  Honorable  Jamxs  A.  Btrnx.  It 
is  a  prlvUege  to  Join  in  a  salute  to  this 
much  beloved  gentleman. 

During  his  years  in  Congress  Jnar? 
Brun  has  served  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  well  as  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  His  vast  knowledge  of  military 
matters  has  been  of  Infinite  value  to  our 
city  and  to  oiu*  Nation. 

However,  Jnocr  Byrnk's  greatest  con- 
tribution has  been  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice he  provided  his  constituents.  During 
his  term  in  ofllce  the  pecHile  of  his  dis- 
trict always  knew  they  had  a  hardwork- 
ing friend  In  Washington.  He  did  much 
for  many. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  Jm- 
icY  Byrni  and  wish  him  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Virginia,  all  the  best. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
praise  for  our  beloved  colleague  Jamxs 
BTRin.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  many  years  and  it  has  been 
indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration.  He 
has  always  been  a  man  full  of  compassion 
for  the  serviceman  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  what  our  country  has  needed 
in  its  defense.  Tet  he  has  never  failed 
to  be  on  the  side  of  economy  when  it 
could  be  secured  without  imperiling  our 
naticHial  seciulty.  Our  country  owes  him 
much:  and  I  wish  for  him  and  his  lovely 
wife  every  happiness  in  their  retirement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Jamxs  A.  Byrwx.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  so  cloeely  with  him  will  remem- 
ber him  for  his  leadership,  dedication, 
imderstandlng,  and  most  of  all,  friend- 
ship. I  have  always  admired  his  down-to- 
earth  approach.  His  s^^ce.  not  cmly  to 
the  people  in  Pennsylvania,  but  to  so 
many  throughout  the  entire  country,  will 
not  be  forgotten.  To  you,  Jimmy,  my 
warmest  wishes  for  the  best  in  health, 
happiness  and  memories. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  say  goodbye  to  your 
colleagues  who  are  retiring,  or  otherwise, 
finishing  their  congressional  careers.  It 
is  doubly  hard  when  that  person  is  a 
member  of  your  State  delegation  and  a 
friend.  Such  a  man  is  Jimmy  Byrnx. 

I've  known  Jimmy  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress  14  years  ago.  He  has  been  a 
good  friend  and  an  able  adviser. 

He  has  served  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia in  an  able  and  efficient  manner. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  loves  this  body 
more  and  has  more  respect  for  the  in- 
stitutions  of   government   than   Jimmy 
Byrnx. 
His   service   on   the   Armed   Services 


Committee  was  marked  by  dedication  and 
concern  for  the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
which  that  committee  handled  daily. 

I  will  miss  Jimmy  Byrkk  and  I  know 
his  friends  on  the  Pennsylvania  Ddega- 
tlon  and  throughout  the  House  will  miss 
him  too. 

I  am  sure  that  when  he  returns  to  his 
native  Philadelphia,  he  will  find  the  re- 
laxation and  contentment  that  he  so 
richly  deserves. 


H.R.  17072— A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP 
1954  TO  ALLOW  A  CREDIT  AGAINST 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
FOR  TUmON  PAID  FOR  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY OR  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION OP  DEPENDENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  preivlous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  (Mr.  Carky)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  taking  this  special  order  along  with 
other  oosponsoTs  of  H.R.  17072  (Mr. 
Byrnxs  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Bttrke  of 
Massachiisetts)  In  order  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed analsrsls  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

This  is  an  analysis  of  the  bill  as  it 
has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Wasrs  and 
Means  Committee.  I  t^iink  it  important 
that  Mwnbers  have  the  opportunity  to 
carefiolly  consider  this  anaJj^sis  in  ad- 
vance of  the  93d  Congress.  In  this  way 
we  hope  to  inaure  that  H.R.  17072  be 
one  of  the  first  items  for  consideration 
in  the  new  Congress,  and  that  its  prompt 
passage  be  assured. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  analysis  of  H.R.  17072  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I.    smClCABT 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  provide  tax 
relief  to  law-  and  middle-Income  parents  who 
bear  Increasingly  severe  financial  costs  of 
educating  their  children  In  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  If  this  relief 
is  not  provided  for  these  parents,  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  of  them  will  be  forced  to  stop 
sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools, 
substantially  eliminating  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  these  schools,  and  Increasing 
school  costs  for  taxptayers  generally. 

The  bill  provides  an  individual  Income  tax 
credit  for  tuition  paid  by  parents  (or  certain 
other  persons  who  support  achoolchildren ) 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
of  tbelr  children.  The  credit  is  50  percent  of 
tuition  paid  up  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $200 
per  year  for  each  child.  The  total  credit  avail- 
able is  reduced  by  tl  for  every  additional  t20 
of  the  parents'  total  adjusted  g^oes  Income 
over  $18,000.  To  qualify  for  the  credit,  tuition 
must  be  paid  to  a  school  that  meets  specified 
standards,  and  the  children  m\ist  be  full- 
time  students  as  defined  in  the  bill. 

n.    REASONS    FOR    THX    BTU, 

Many  low-  and  middle-Income  parents  who 
now  send  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools 
bear  a  very  heavy  financial  burden.  The  cost 
of  this  education  has  increased  substantially 
in  recent  years,  and  it  is  exoected  that  this 
increase  will  continue.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  public  schools  also  is  rising,  substan- 
tially, and  taxes  keep  Increasing  to  meet 
these  cost  increases.  As  a  result,  nonpublic 
school  parents  must  pay  for  the  increased 
costs  of  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools, 
even  though  they  relieve  the  public  school  of 
the   cost   of   educating   their   children.   For 


many  of  thsss  parents,  this  financial  buxUn 
is  becoming  too  gnat  and  this  undoubt«(Dy  u 
an  lii^>ort«nt  factor  In  accounting  for  the  dt- 
cllnlng  enrollments  of  many  nonpublic 
schools  and  in  the  dosing  of  many  of  tbam. 
Ilie  sebool  closings  prevent  those  famiUes 
that  are  able  to  pay  from  provtdtng  thstr 
oblldxen  with  nonpublic  sohool  education. 

NonpubUo  schoois  represent  an  lQt«cnU 
part  of  our  society.  Nonpublic  schools  pro- 
vide a  diversity  of  choice,  and  also  healthy 
competition  for  public  education.  They  pro- 
vide the  means  for  a  number  at  Amerleaos 
to  express  themselves  soelalty.  etbnloaUy  aad 
culturally  ttmugh  eduoatlooal  Instltatloos, 
and  they  provide  stability  to  urban  neighbor- 
hoods by  giving  parents  Important  reasons 
to  stay  In  the  dtlee.  Through  dlverMty  and 
Innovation  In  education,  these  schools  stimu- 
late other  schools  to  higher  qxiallty.  PlnsUy, 
nonpublic  schools  relieve  the  public  school 
system,  and  thus  aU  taxpayers  supporting 
pubUo  schools,  of  very  subsitantlal  costs.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  oosts  of  the  tax- 
payers which  would  arise  from  the  dosing 
of  nonpublic  schools  would  be  great.' 

A  key  to  the  diversity  and  competition  of 
nonpublic  schools  Is  that  they  are  sustained 
by  the  voluntary  actions  of  parents  and 
others.  Individual  Initiative  has  formed  and 
maintained  the  unique  quality  of  nonpublic 
schools,  and  it  is  Important  that  this  basU 
of  support  be  maintained.  As  a  result  It  has 
been  concluded  that  any  Oovemment  assist- 
ance g^ven  should  be  in  a  fcHTn  which  rein- 
forces these  voluntary  actions.  Moreover,  hls- 
tcnlcally,  the  Pedwal  Oovemment  has  en- 
couraged and  assisted  Individuals  wbo  sup- 
p>ort  education  by  relieving  them  of  part  of 
their  Federal  income  tax.  Since  1B17,  the 
Federal  Income  tax  lavs  have  allowed  tax- 
payers a  deduction  from  taxable  Income  for 
amounts  given  to  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Two  commozily  accepted  methods  for  eas- 
ing tax  burdens  are  allowing  a  deduction  for 
Income  subject  to  tax  or  allowing  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  tax  itself  (that  is,  a  tax  credit). 
As  noted  above,  the  charitable  contributions 
deduction  encourages  voluntary  support  of 
education.  Recently,  voluntary  contributions 
to  political  campaigns  have  been  encoxiraged 
with  the  alternatives  of  a  credit  or  a  deduc- 
tion. The  retirement  Income  credit  has  been 
used  to  aid  the  elderly  with  relatively  low 
Incomes. 

It  was  conduded  that  In  the  present  situ- 
ation the  credit  Is  the  best  solution.  A  credit 
agaliist  tax  gives  more  assistance  than  a  de- 
duction to  lower-  and  middle-Income  tax- 
payers who  bear  the  greatest  relative 
financial  burden  in  sending  their  children 
to  nonpublic  schools.  This  Is  true  because  a 
deduction  iisually  would  be  available  only  to 
those  taxpayers  who  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions and  these  generally  are  higher-income 
taxpayers.  In  addition,  becAuse  of  the  pro- 
gressive rate  schedule,  a  deduction  pirovides 
the  greatest  dollar  benefit  to  higher  Income 
taxpayers,  while  a  tax  credit  provides  the 
same  dollar  benefit  to  all  taxpayers. 

It  was  also  concluded  that  a  credit  for 
tuition  best  serves  Its  purposes  when  it  is  a 
credit  for  only  a  proportion  of  the  tuition 
paid.  Th  50-percent  credit  provided  by  this 
bill  in»\ires  that  the  educatonal  institution 
must  rely  on  substantial  voluntary  support, 
since  with  a  credit  on  this  basis  each  psxent 
must  use  his  own  funds  to  a  substantial  ex- 
tent if  he  Is  to  send  his  chUd  to  a  nonpublic 
school.  If  the  school  does  not  naeet  an  Im- 
p>ortant  need,  parents  will   not  spend  their 
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'  The  President's  Commission  on  School 
Finance  estimated  that  pubUc  school  operat- 
ing costs  would  increase  from  $1.3  mUllon  to 
$3.2  billion,  and  capital  costs  from  $4.7  to  $10 
billion.  President's  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  "Schools,  People,  and  Money,"  p.  55 
(1972). 


own  funds  for  this  purpose  aad  the  ariiool 
toast  \mpron  or  does.  Also,  wtth  tb*  par« 
osntage  credit,  In  many  sltiiatloas  tbwe  win 
bs  pressure  on  the  schools  not  to  Inwsass 
tottlon  any  mors  than  neessaary  slnoe  tbe 
{wrsnts  may  be  unable  to  abeoito  the  wbole 
lacrssM  thricxigb  the  taxeredlt.  Furtbarmon. 
In  the  case  at  parents  who  ssaid  tbetr  olUl« 
dnn  to  rellgloualy  sliuted  aoboois.  tbe  SO- 
psrcent  credit  also  ensures  that  govemmenS 
does  not  subaldlas  ssetarlan  education,  slnoe 
saeulsx  education  clearly  la  mora  than  haU 
of  the  education  reeelTsd  in  suoh  aoboois. 
Finally,  the  paroantaga  credit  enauraa  that 
the  credit  will  remain  a  tax  banaflt  to  ttae 
parent  and  not  baoocaa  a  payment  by  tha 
Oovemment  to  tha  schools. 

The  bill  limits  the  ""''T^'im  credit  tor 
tuition  to  $300  per  year  per  child.  In  order 
to  minimize  the  assistance  given  to  paraots 
who  send  their  children  to  high  coat,  prlrata 
aehools.  The  redtictlon  of  tha  credit  whan 
taxpayers  have  adjusted  groas  Inooma  over 
$18,000  limits  still  further  the  tuition  as- 
sistance for  higher  Income  tajqwyan.  Tha 
greater  flnanolal  burden  on  parents  with  aav- 
eral  children  in  sohool  Is  raoogolaad  in.  this 
limitation,  however,  by  reducing  tha  ag- 
gregate credit  available  to  a  taxpayer,  rather 
than  the  credit  per  child. 

The  schools  to  which  tuition  Is  paid  must 
be  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  Instltutloos  (re- 
ferred to  in  sees.  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (U)  and  601 
(c)(8)  of  the  code).  This  raqulremsnt  td- 
lows  existing  Utw.  Voe  many  years,  the  In- 
come tax  laws  have  provldad  that  for  tax 
beneflte  to  be  available  to  schools  (and  their 
contributors)  these  standards  must  be  met. 
Moreover,  by  requiring  tha  qualified  noopub- 
llo  schooU  to  meet  thaae  requirements  ot  Vb» 
tax  law,  no  payment  to  a  sohool  that  dis- 
criminates on  the  basis  ot  race  will  qualify 
for  the  credit. 

For  the  credit  to  be  available,  the  eidiool 
to  which  the  tuition  is  paid  must  satisfy 
State  ocmpiUsory  education  requtramants. 
This  means  that  the  parents  will  receive  the 
tax  benefit  only  if  the  school  thay  ohooaa 
meets  established  and  accepted  standards  of 
educational  quality  and  cumculum. 

This  provision  has  been  carefuUy  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  the  requirement 
of  the  First  Amendment  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establlahmant  of 
religion.  The  issue  arises,  of  course,  beoauaa 
a  substantial  percentage  of  nonpublic  sohool 
students  attend  religiously  affiliated  schools. 
It  is  believed  that  tha  bill  does  not  In  any 
way  violate  this  amendment.  This  view  is 
baaed  on  an  analysis  of  the  court  cases  deal- 
ing with  this  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  Oovem- 
ment asslstanoe  to  parents  for  the  education 
of  their  children  Is  vaUd  even  though  the 
children  attend  religiously  affiliated  sohooU 
and  even  though  the  schools  may  Indirectly 
or  collaterally  benefit  from  this  finnrtntanCT 
(Everson  V.  Board  of  SAucation,  380  VB.  1 
(1947) :  Board  of  Education  v.  Allen,  392  VB. 
286  (19«8)).  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  Oovemment  may  give  tax 
relief  to  religious  institutions  In  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  their  religious  activities. 
(WaU  V.  Tax  Commiasion,  397  tJJ3.  664 
(1970)).  It  Is  beUeved  that  these  decisions 
make  it  dear  that  the  Oovemment  may  give 
tax  relief  to  parenta  who  sand  their  children 
to  religiously  affiliated  schoola.  whether  or 
not  the  relief  may  IndlreoUy  l>enaflt  the 
schools.  Moreover,  by  limiting  the  credit  to 
60  percent,  the  bill  c^y  aaslsts  parents  In 
paymg  for  secular  education,  and  not  in  pay- 
ing for  religious  education. 

P*urthermore,  since  1917,  the  tax  laws  have 
given  relief  through  deductions  to  persons 
who  support  nonprofit  educational  Institu- 
tions, whether  or  not  these  schools  are  reU- 
glously  affiliated.  This  tax  relief  has  never 
been  questioned  by  the  courts.  The  credit  Is 


ooly  a  vrtaMan  oC  this  eatahHshed  and  ae- 
oaptad  type  ot  tax  rMlef . 

There  are  only  two  court  dadaloos  (both 
by  lower  courts)  whloh  have  aquanly  ad- 
drsaasd  the  quaatloa  of  tha  conatttuttonamy 
of  tax  baoa&ta  to  pannta  whoaa  ohildrsQ  at- 
tend nonpwfaUe  sebool.  In  both  oaaaa,  tha 
courts  bald  that  a  tax  banaAt  of  tbla  type 
was  oonatltTitloQal  and  did  not  vtolau  tha 
nrst  Amendment  to  tha  VB.  Oonatttutlon.* 

■vm  thDogh  It  u  ballaved  that  tha  bUl  u 
ccastttuttcaal,  bacauss  of  the  quaatlona 
which  ara  likely  to  be  ratsad.  tha  bUl  pro- 
vldaa  for  expedited  court  review  of  the  ooo- 
stltutlooamy  of  tha  tax  credit. 

m.    OKJnXAI.    XXTLAMATtOm 

As  Indicated  above,  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
lieve paraata  of  aoraa  of  tha  ooata  of  provid- 
ing secular  education  for  their  children  in 
nonpublic  scbooU.  To  provide  relief,  tha  bUl 
(nser  see.  4a(a)  of  the  code)  aUowa  an  In- 
dividual a  credit  against  Incofaa  tax  for  tha 
tultioh  ha  pays  to  a  private,  nonprofit  achool 
for  tha  elementary  or  saoondary  education  of 
a  f  uU-thna  student  who  U  a  dapMulent  of  the 
individual. 

Amount  of  Credit  (»«c.  4i(b)  (1)) 

The  credit  showed  under  this  provision  for 
each  is  to  be  60  percent  of  tha  amotint  of  the 
tuition  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  his 
education  but  In  no  case  more  than  6300.  To 
be  eligible  for  the  credit,  the  amotints  must 
be  paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation of  a  dependent  who  is  a  fuU-tlms  stu- 
dent for  a  school  year.  In  addition,  these 
amounts  must  be  paid  in  a  taxable  year  In 
which  the  dependent's  school  year  begins  or 
ends.  Under  the  blU,  to  qtudlfy  as  fuU  time 
during  a  school  year,  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary student  must  be  a  student  at  one  or 
more  private,  nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  during  each  of  6  calendar 
months  during  the  school  year  (sec.  42 (c) 
(6) ) .  The  term  "school  year"  Is  defined  aa  a 
one-ye<ur  period  beginning  July  1  and  ending 
Jime  30   (sec.  42(c)(4)). 

To  limit  the  amotmt  of  the  credit  to  $300 
in  any  one  school  year,  the  bill  provides  that 
only  $400  of  tuition  is  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count with  respect  to  any  one  school  year. 
The  operation  of  this  provision  may  be  U- 
lustrated  by  the  following  example.  T,  an 
Individual  who  Is  a  calendar  year  taxpayer 
paid  $1,000  tuition  for  the  nonpublic  second- 
ary education  of  his  dependent  son,  B,  In 
the  school  year  beginning  July  1,  1973.  and 
ending  June  30.  1974.  T  paid  $600  of  this 
total  amount  in  Septem^r,  1973.  and  the 
remaining  $600  in  January,  1974.  Since  only 
$400  of  tuition  may  be  taken  into  acooimt 
during  any  one  school  year,  the  Tn«.v«rmiTT» 
credit  T  Is  entitled  to  for  B's  school  year 
1973-74  ts  $300.  even  though  T  made  pay- 
ments in  2  different  taxable  years.  There- 
fore. If  T  elects  to  take  a  $300  credit  (as 
daacrlbed  below)  for  taxable  year  1973.  he 
cannot  take  a  credit  for  taxable  year  1974 
with  respect  to  the  amount  paid  In  January, 
1974. 

The  credit  is  available  only  to  a  person 
who  pays  the  tuition  In  question.  Therefore, 
wliare  a  person  la  only  a  conduit,  being  re- 
imbursed for  tuition  payment  by  grant  or 
soholarship  or  similar  gift,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  a  credit. 

Redvctkm  in  Credit  at  Adfutted  Orou  In- 
come Jnereaaet  ($ec.  42  (b)  (2) ) 

To  avoid  giving  unnecessary  tax  benefits  to 
parents   wtth   adjusted   gross  incomes  over 


*  Committee  for  Public  Education  and 
Reliffioua  Liberty  v.  Nfquiat,  —  F.  Supp.  — 
(No.  73  Oiv.  2386)  (8X>.  NT,  October  2.  1972) , 
and  MtmuaoU  CIvU  ZAbertiet  Union  v  Jf  4n- 
netota  (Noa.  879S26  and  380262)  (Olst.  Ot., 
2d  Judicial  DlBt.,  Ramsey  Co.,  Minn.,  July 
6.  1973). 


$18,000  tha  bm  ptOfMaa  for  a  radootkn  la 
the  amount  of  the  credit  aa  tit*  adjoatad 
groaa  laooBaa  at  a  taxpayer  (aad  Ids  apoaw) 
inoraaaaa.  Marital  statue  is  to  \m  flataiialiiBil 
under  tha  rulaa  provMad  la  aectloa  Itt  of 
tha  code.  The  amotmt  of  the  tax  endtt  Is 
raduoad  by  $1  for  every  gw  at  adjusted  i 
Inooma  of  a  taxpayer  (aad  his  spooaa) 
$16,000.  Under  this  provKtoo,  the  .  . 
credit  avatlable  to  a  taipaf«r1i  radnoed.  not 
tha  credit  per  child,  then^ «— 'y«-«''g  the 
fact  that  tha  znore  cb&dfaa  a  favlty  haa  la 
nat4>ubllo  aehools  th*  moee  tmrdatMoiBa  la 
the  coat  of  education  to  liia  faaafiy.  The 
f  oUowlag  taade  iUustxaSes  the  eOMt  of  this 
phaseout  for  various  adjusted  groea  f-iTTfrrr 
over  $1 64)00. 

Reduction 
Adjusted  groaa  inooma:  in  credit 

$16,000 _ 0 

19,000 660 

30,000 _ 100 

21,000 160 

22,000  > . aoo 

26.000  • 400 

SO/XW* 600 

>  Level  at  which  maximum  tax  credit  is 
eliminated  for  1  dependant. 

'  Level  at  which  m»TiTwnm  tax  credit  Is 
eliminated  for  2  dependants. 

■Level  at  which  maximum  tax  credit  Is 
eliminated  for  3  dependents. 
Definition  of  Private,  Nonprofit  Elementary 
or  Secondary  Schoola  (tec  42(c)  (2) ) 

To  qualify  under  tha  bill  as  a  prlvau.  non- 
profit elementary  or  saoondary  school,  a 
school  must  meet  certain  criteria.  First,  the 
school  must  be  an  educational  institution 
(described  In  sec.  601(c)(8)  and  sec.  170(b) 
(1)  (A)  (11)  of  the  code)  and  also  exempt  from 
tax  (under  sec.  501(a) ).  No  school  can  meet 
these  tests  unless  it  has  a  racially  nondis- 
criminatory policy  and  also  is  "not  part  of  a 
system  of  schools  operated  on  a  racially  seg- 
regated basis  as  an  alUmatlve  to  white  stu- 
denU  seeking  to  avoid  daaegregated  public 
schools."  •  It  is  intended  that  a  school  which 
is  Integrally  a  part  of  a  church  or  other  tax- 
exempt  organization  must  meet  theee  re- 
quiremenU  to  the  same  extent  as  a  tax- 
exempt  school  that  Is  organiaad  or  operated 
as  a  separate  entity.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  apply  the  same 
policy  regarding  racial  discrimination  to  all 
schools,  whether  or  not  separately  organised 
or  operated. 

Second,  the  school  must  regularly  offer 
education  at  the  elementary  or  seoondary 
level.  Third,  the  school  must  satisfy  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws  of  the  State  with 
reapect  to  students  attending  the  school  who 
are  subject  to  these  laws.  However,  a  student 
need  not  be  subject  to  the  oompulsory  edu- 
cation requlremente  in  order  for  tuition 
expenses  In  his  case  to  qualify  for  the  credit 
(for  example,  he  may  be  over  age  10  In  a 
Stete  where  compulsory  sohool  attendance 
Is  required  only  to  age  16).  However,  for 
those  BtudenU  \rtio  sre  subject  to  compul- 
sory education  requlremente,  the  sohool  must 
satliSry  the  requirementa  in  their  case. 

Definition  of  Elementerj/  and  Secondary 
Education  {tea.  4t{e)  (2) ) 

The  bill  In  using  tha  term  "elementary  or 
seoondary  education"  means  education  be- 
ginning at  the  first  grade  level  and  continu- 
ing through  the  13th  grade  level.  Tha  term 
doaa  not  Include  Idndergarten,  nursery,  or 
similar  preschool  training.  It  also  does  not 
Include  si>ecial  courses  or  attendanoe  at  a 
Sunday  school  class  or  retreat  or  weekend  or 

•Rev.  Rul.  71-447,  1971-3  C3.  390:  Oreen 
V.  Kennedy.  309  F,  Supp.  1137  (ODC.  1970); 
and  Oreen  v.  OoimaUf,  380  F.  Supp.  1160 
(DJ3.C.,  1970) ,  ajrd.  sub.  nom  CoU  v.  Oreen, 
404  VB.  997  (1971) 
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afternoon  rellgloiis  training,  or  other  similar 
»nclU«ry  activities  connected  with  a  non- 
public achooL  Aj  a  conjequence  of  the  re- 
qulTomant  that  a  student  he  full-time, 
tuition  paid  for  dependents  who  attend  only 
suiiuner  school  In  nonpublic  schools  wUl  not 
qualify  for  the  credit.  In  the  cam  of  special 
•ducatloa  for  individuals  who  are  mentally 
or  phyalcaQy  handicapped,  the  credit  U  to 
be  allowed  to  the  extent  this  education 
serve*  as  a  substitute  for  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education. 

D«ptUt*on  ot  Tuition,  {ate.  42{c)  (J) ) 
It  waa  reco^nlaed  that  administrative 
problems  could  arise  If  a  credit  were  al- 
lowed for  "fees"  paid  to  an  elementary  or 
ieoondary  school.  Often,  schools  may  not  Is- 
sue detailed  receipts  for  minor  amounts  paid, 
and  an  audit  of  these  claimed  fees  may  lead 
to  unnecessary  disputes  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Moreover,  In  many  cases 
similar  fees  are  charged  at  public  schools 
and  no  deductions  are  to  be  allowed  In  these 


As  a  result,  the  bOl  provides  that  tuition 
Includes  any  amount  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  p\4>ll  In  a  pri- 
vate, non-profit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  but  does  not  Include  any  amount 
paid  directly  or  Indirectly  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, transportation,  supplies,  equ^ment, 
clothing,  or  other  personal  or  family  ex- 
penses. The  treatment  of  tuition  under  the 
bill  Is  not  Intended  to  have  any  bearing  on 
whether  tuition  Is  a  personal  or  family  ex- 
pense under  any  other  section  of  the  code. 
Items  such  as  admission  fees  to  attend  ex- 
tracurricular activities,  such  as  sporting 
events,  are  Intended  to  be  excluded  Where 
the  amount  paid  for  tuition  la  not  separately 
stated  and  Includes  an  amount  for  any  ex- 
cluded Item,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  or 
his  delegate  Is  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
the  determination  of  that  portion  of  the 
total  amotint  which  Is  attributable  to  tuition 
and  that  portion  which  Is  attributable  to 
those  Items  for  which  a  csredlt  It  not  allowed. 

ApTflicatUm  of  Credit  with  Other  Deiuctiona 
{sec.  42(e) ) 

It  was  recognized  that  In  some  cases  (In 
the  absence  of  this  provision)  a  payment 
might  qualify  for  both  the  tuition  credit  and 
a  deduction.  For  example,  amounts  which 
qualify  for  the  tuition  credit  may  also  qua- 
lify as  medical  expense  deductions  (sec. 
213)  or  as  child  care  deductions  (sec.  214.) 
To  prevent  a  taxpayer  from  receiving  a 
double  benefit  for  theee  payments,  the  bill 
provides  that  any  amount  taken  Into  account 
tor  purposes  of  the  tuition  credit  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  whether 
a  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction.  How- 
ever, to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  with 
re^)ect  to  these  payments,  the  bill  provides 
for  an  election,  with  respect  to  the  tax  cred- 
it. For  example,  a  taxpayer  pays  91. 000  dur- 
ing a  taxabls  year  for  !^e  special  schooling 
of  a  handicapped  child  and  tills  amount 
would  otherwise  qualify  both  for  the  tuition 
credit  and  the  medical  expense  deduction 
(sec.  213);  If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Ux*  credit,  MOO  of  this  aifio\mt 
cannot  be  taken  Into  account  for  the  medi- 
cal expense  deduction,  whether  or  not  the 
credit  Is  reduced  because  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  is  over  918.000.  It  Is  in- 
tended that  this  election  be  reflected  by 
whether  the  taxpayer  claims  an  anunmt  as  a 
credit  for  tuition  or  as  a  deduction  on  his 
IndlTtdual  tax  return.  It  also  is  intended  that 
the  taxpayer  will  be  permitted  to  change 
tills  elActlon  at  any  time  during  the  period 
for  whleb  the  statute  of  limitations  for  his 
return  remains  open. 

Application  With  Other  Credits  and  Regula- 
tory Authority  (sec.  42  (d)  and  (/) ) 

TJnder  the  bill,  the  credit  for  tuition  Is  not 
bo  eicesd  the  aaumat  of  aa  Individual's  tax 


liability  In  a  taxable  year  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  most  credits  allowable  under  the  in- 
dividual Income  tax  laws  (allowable  under 
subchapter  A  of  the  code) .  The  tuition  credit 
will  not,  however,  be  reduced  by  the  credit 
for  taxes  withheld  on  wages  (sec.  31)  and 
the  credit  for  certain  uses  of  gasoline,  special 
fuels  and  lubricating  oil  (sec.  39).  However, 
the  tuition  credit  may  not  offset  an  Individ- 
ual's tax  liability  for  the  minimum  tax 
(see.  50). 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  Is  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations neosssary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Kxamiriation  of  Books  and  Record* 
(sec.  7805 id) ) 

A  provision  was  added  to  the  bill  to  give 
assurance  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  activities  of  a  chvuroh 
or  association  of  churches  where  a  school  is 
operated  in  conjunction  with  it.  As  a  result, 
the  bin  provides  that  the  books  and  records 
of  a  school  operated  In  conjunction  'with  a 
church  may  be  examined  by  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Service  only  to  ttie  extent  neceseary 
to  determine  that  the  school  Is  an  exempt 
educational  Institution,  regularly  offers  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level 
and  satisfies  any  State  compulsory  education 
laws.  In  all  other  respects,  the  burden  then 
Is  upon  the  taxpayer  to  prove  that  he  Is  eli- 
gible for  the  tax  credit.  It  Is  his  responsibility, 
for  example,  to  establish  the  amount  paid 
and  that  this  amount  was  paid  for  tuition, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  under 
present  law,  in  verifying  charitable  contribu- 
tion deductions. 

Judicial  Review  (sec.  2  of  the  WU) 

Although  It  Is  believed  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  valid  legislation  under  the 
Constitution.  In  order  to  resolve  any  ques- 
tions that  may  arise,  the  bill  provides  for 
expeditious  disposition  of  legal  proceedings 
brought  with  respect  to  these  provisions. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or  rule  of 
law,  proceedings  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  this  provision  may  be  commenced  by  any 
taxpayer  of  the  United  States  In  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coltmibla  within  the 
3-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment.  Proceedings  under  this  bill  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  proceeding. 

A  three-Judge  dlstrtct  court  Is  to  have 
Jurisdiction  over  any  case  brought  under 
this  provision  and  Is  to  hear  the  case  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  taxpayer  who  brought  the  action 
has  exliausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  provided  by  law.  Any  appeal  from 
decisions  of  the  three-Judge  district  court  Is 
to  go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is 
Intended  that  this  provision  for  expedited 
Judicial  review  Is  to  be  an  additional  remedy, 
and  that  all  remedies  under  present  law  re- 
main available  whether  dxirlng  or  after  the 
3 -month  period. 

Effective  Date  (sec.  1  {d)  of  the  hUl) 
It  was  concluded  that  the  credit  should 
first  be  made  available  for  amounts  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  usual  school  year,  rather 
than  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year.  This 
will  avoid  the  unequal  treatment  of  par- 
ents who  prepaid  tviitlon  before  December  31 
(and  therefore  would  receive  no  benefit)  and 
those  who  paid  after  December  31  and  there- 
fore would  receive  the  maximum  benefit. 
As  a  result.  It  was  provided  that  the  tuition 
credit  Is  to  apply  to  amounts  paid  on  or 
after  August  1,  1973,  and  only  for  school  pe- 
riods beginning  on  or  after  this  date. 
Revenue  Effect 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  bill  will  reduce 
Federal  income  tax  liability  annually  by  t362 
znllllon  at  estimated  enrollment  and  tuition 
levels  for  school  year  1872-73. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  GRIEVANCE 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  niAsxR)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
15  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  said  In 
response  to  a  question  oaa.  ABC's  "Issues 
and  Answers"  that  the  State  Department 
has  "the  best  grievance  system  for  an- 
ployees  in  the  Government"  and  that  the 
morale  of  its  employees  is  high.  These 
statements  simply  do  not  square  with 
numerous  reports  I  have  received  on  cur- 
rent Foreign  Service  attitudes,  or  with 
my  own  conversations  with  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel.  In  fact,  employee  repre- 
sentative organizations  In  the  State  De< 
partment  have  been  trsrlng  unsuccess- 
fully for  2  years  to  convince  the  State 
Department,  AID.  Eind  USIA  to  institute 
a  fair  and  independent  grievance  system 
for  the  Foreign  Service  comparable  to 
the  adverse  action  procedures  to  which 
civil  service  employees  in  other  agencies 
are  entitled. 

These  procedures  for  the  civil  service, 
authorized  by  legislation  more  than  25 
years  ago,  provide  for  appeals  outside 
the  employee's  agency  on  major  adverse 
personnel  actions,  with  the  decisions  of 
the  appeals  board  binding  on  the  head 
of  the  employee's  agency.  In  legislation 
Introduced  during  this  Congress,  For- 
eign Service  personnel  are  asking  for  no 
more  than  that  which  was  long  ago  ac- 
corded their  civil  service  colleagues. 
Secretary  Rogers  has  stated: 

We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  Improve  our 
grievance  procedures.  We  have  done  it  In 
the  past  year. 

But  the  Interim  grievance  procedures 
Instituted  by  the  State  Department  pro- 
vide only  for  in-house  appeals,  and  de- 
cisions of  the  grievance  panel  are  not 
binding  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
may  ovemile  them. 

Evidence  of  unfair  persoimel  action 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Is  too  plentiful 
for  one  to  dismiss  as  merely  the  con- 
coction of  a  few  mtilcontents.  The  two 
major  employee  organizations  at  the 
State  Department,  AID  and  USIA— the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees — have  given  de- 
tailed testimony  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  about  the  injustices  of  the 
present  system. 

During  the  coining  month,  elections 
are  being  held  among  Foreign  Service 
employees  to  determine  which  organiza- 
tion will  be  the  exclusive  employee  rep- 
resentative under  the  Executive  order 
for  employee -management  relations  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  After  the  exclusive 
representative  has  been  chosen,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  have  a  new  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  the  Department  Is 
prepared  to  improve  its  grievance  proce- 
dures by  negotiating  a  fair  and  inde- 
pendent system  with  its  employees.  If 
these  negotiations  fail,  it  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  guarantee  due 
process  for  the  Foreign  Service  by  en- 
acting grievance  legislation. 


HARRY  L.  MAGEE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
oirier  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Flood;  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  northeast- 
em  Pennsylvania  has  lost  one  of  Its 
greatest  citizens. 

Harry  L.  Magee  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa., 
industrial  and  community  leader,  phil- 
anthropist, pioneer  in  the  carpet  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  respected  fellow 
human  being  to  all  who  knew  him,  died 
recently  following  an  illness. 

The  story  of  Harry  Magee 's  life  is  one 
that  could  not  be  told  in  this  House  to- 
day. There  would  not  be  enough  time, 
and  I  could  not  muster  adequate  words 
of  tribute  to  this  wonderful  man  who 
spent  his  life  helping  others,  in  all  of  his 
vast  undertakings. 

His  career  began  as  a  boy  working  in 
the  mills  of  the  Magee  Carpet  Co.  in 
Bloomsburg,  which  was  foimded  by  his 
father.  After  finishing  school  he  de- 
voted his  energies  to  making  the  Magee 
Carpet  Co.  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  rug  manufacturing  firms.  He  be- 
came president  on  the  death  of  his 
founder  father,  and  spearheaded  an  in- 
dustrial expansion  that  made  the  name 
"Magee"  synonymous  with  quality 
carpeting,  and  the  family  name  "Magee" 
one  to  be  identified  with  leadership  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

Harry  Magee  was  a  civil  official,  an 
industrial  official,  a  banking  official, 
business  leader,  the  moving  force  behind 
a  radio  station,  who  literally  gave  to  his 
community  a  portion  of  all  that  he 
owned  so  that  life  in  Columbia  Coimty, 
Pa.,  could  be  even  better  for  those  who 
live  there. 

He  retired  as  president  of  the  Magee 
Carpet  Co.  in  1966,  but  remained  as  an 
active  leader  in  the  company,  as  board 
chairman,  always  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  his  employees,  his  neighbors, 
and  his  associates.  His  son,  Jim,  became 
company  president,  and  has  since  car- 
ried on  the  fine  tradition  of  Magee  fam- 
ily leadership. 

There  have  been  many  tributes  to 
Harry  L.  Magee,  but  perhaps  the  finest 
tribute  which  lasts  is  the  proud  memory 
which  will  be  forever  held  by  those  who 
knew  him  and  those  for  whom  he  was 
an  inspiration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  present  to  the  House 
the  obituary  on  Mr.  Magee,  a  valued 
friend  whom  I  have  lost,  which  appeared 
In  the  Berwick  Enterprise: 

Harht  L.  Magex.   Akea  Leades  Dies 

Harry  L.  Magee.  one  of  the  leading  Indus- 
trialists of  Central  Pennsylvania,  passed  away 
at  the  Bloomsburg  Hospital  early  Monday 
morning.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Magee  was  the  son  of  the  founder  of 
The  Magee  Carpet  Company,  and  was  well 
known  for  his  active  participation  In  com- 
munity affairs  and  philanthropies,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  leadership  in  management  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Magee  was  bom  In  Bloomsburg,  on 
May  31,  1901,  and  was  the  son  of  James  II. 
and  Ella  O.  Magee. 

He  secured  his  grade  school  education  in 
the  Bloomsburg  Public  Schools  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Bloomsburg  High  School 
Class  of  1920.  While  attending  high  school 
be   started   workmg   at   The   Magee   Carpet 
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Company  during  the  summers,  and  the  Com- 
pany records  Indicate  his  initial  date  of  em- 
ployment was  July  i,  1916.  Following  grad- 
uation from  high  school  he  attended  Dickin- 
son College,  and  began  his  full-time  employ- 
ment in  the  plant  In  1920.  In  February  of 
1940  he  became  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Company,  a  position  he  held  until  Feb- 
ruary of  1961  when  he  was  named  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Because  of  mandatory  pol- 
icy, Mr.  Magee  retired  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  •  •  *  He  continued  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Executive 
Committee  and  Advisory  Committee  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Magee's  philosophy  which  contributed 
much  to  the  Company's  success  may  be 
summed  up  when  he  said,  "In  everything  we 
do  we  must  find  a  better  way.  Our  Company 
must  be  a  better,  more  secure  one  for  which 
to  work,  we  must  be  a  better  neighbor  in  our 
oommunlty.  give  excellent  service  to  our  cus- 
tomers, and  we  must  oontlnue  to  Justify  the 
faith  our  stockholders  have  in  us." 

Harry  Magee  was  appointed  to  the  Blooms- 
burg Town  Council  which  he  served  for  sev- 
eral years;  he  also  served  for  six  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1930 
he  deeded  the  James  Magee  Memorial  Park 
to  the  Town  of  Bloomsburg.  This  prt^ierty  is 
located  on  West  Main  Street  and  was  de- 
veloped by  Harry  Magee  with  the  Installation 
of  lights  and  sidewalks. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  the  formation  of 
Radio  Station  WHLM.  AM-FM.  which  has 
served  the  local  area  since  1946. 

During  his  buslnees  career,  Mr.  Magee 
also  held  the  Presidency  of  the  Bloomsburg 
Amusement  Company,  the  James  Magee 
Webbing  Company,  the  I^eader  Store  Com- 
pany, who  operated  the  Leader  Store.  Hotel 
Magee.  and  Coffee  Hovise.  and  directorship 
with  the  Farmers  National  Bank.  Bloomsburg 
Bank-Columbia  Trust  Company,  and  the 
Bloomsbiu-g  Hospital.  At  the  time  the  new 
hospital  was  built,  he  gave  substantial  finan- 
cial support  and  again  when  the  new  wing 
was  erected  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  con- 
tinued as  a  major  supporter  of  this  Institu- 
tion throughout  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Magee  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Municipal  Authority  since  Its 
Inception,  and  a  director  of  the  Bloomsburg 
Water  Company.  He  was  active  In  the 
Bloomsburg  Rotary  Club  for  many  years. 
club  president  In  1989,  and  an  honorary 
member  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  a]«o 
held  membership  with  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Elks,  and  was  a  33  degree 
Mason.  He  was  a  m«nber  of  the  following 
Masonic  organisations:  Washington  Lodge 
P.  &  AJi4.  Chapter.  Commandery,  Mt.  Mo- 
riab  CouncU -Royal  and  Select  Master  Ma- 
sons, Caldwell  Consistory,  Irem  Temple 
Shrine. 

He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Bloomsburg 
Flying  Club  In  1931.  This  non-profit  organi- 
zation was  conceived  by  Mr.  Magee,  a  li- 
censed pilot,  and  he  subsequently  purchased 
the  Hendersbott  Farm  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna.  This  site  was  developed  Into 
one  of  the  finest  aviation  facilities  In  those 
early  days  of  aviation  In  Pennsylvania.  He 
operated  the  airpwrt  under  the  name  of  Co- 
lumbia Airways  for  a  number  of  years  before 
making  the  site  avaUable  to  the  Town  of 
Bloomsburg. 

Down  through  the  years  he  «U»o  operated 
the  following  businesses  which  are  not  In 
operation  at  present:  Magee  Oarage,  Magee 
Sales,  Magee  OU  Service.  He  had  also  op- 
erated four  farms,  devoted  for  the  most  part 
to  the  raising  of  Angus  cattle. 

In  April  1969,  ttx.  Magee  received  the  8U- 
ver  Beaver  Award  from  the  Boy  Soouta  of 
America  in  recognition  of  a  long  period  of 
years  as  a  booster  of  scouting  in  the  Colum- 
bla-Monotur  CouncU . 

For  the  last  several  years  he  has  served 


as   an   active   member   of   the    Northeastern 
Area  Anti-PolluUon  Oonunittee. 

He  was  active  In  the  Republican  Party  both 
looally  and  statewide,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  served  as  Finance  Clialrman  of  the 
Columbia  County  Q.O.P. 

Following  his  retirement  from  active  man- 
agement of  The  Magee  Carpet  Company,  he 
devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  devel- 
oping of  the  Magee  Museum  on  West  Main 
Street  and  the  Magee  Transportation  Museum 
on  the  Millville  Road,  both  museums  being 
continually  developed  and  growing  In  popu- 
larity with  the  local  people  and  tourists  com- 
ing Into  Pennsylvania.  Both  Museums  were 
extensively  damaged  In  the  June  floods  that 
were  caused  by  Hurricane  Agnes. 

In  more  recent  years,  he  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  organizing  the  Magee  Indus- 
trial Enterprises,  Inc..  a  holding  company, 
and  served  as  Chairman  of  Its  Board. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Wesley  United 
Methodist  Church,  a  steward  for  many  years, 
and  more  recently  an  honorary  steward. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Alice,  and  two 
chUdren,  Joanne  M.  Katerman  and  James  A. 
Magee,  who  now  serves  as  President  of  The 
Magee  Carpet  Company.  He  Is  also  survived 
by  six  grandclilldren. 

Funeral  servloes  will  be  held  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock  from  the  Wesley  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Bloomsburg.  Dr.  Frank 
Ake  will  offlcute.  Burial  wUl  be  made  in  New 
Rosemont  Cemetery. 


HON.   DURWARD   G.    HALL   AND 
HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

The  SPE:AKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  HtmcATi)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quested this  special  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
who  are  retiring  at  the  close  of  this  Con- 
gress. W.  R.  "Bill"  Hull,  Jr..  of  Mis- 
souri's Sixth  District,  and  DtrwwARr  G. 
"Doc"  Hall,  of  Missouri's  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, have  served  Missouri  and  the  Na- 
tion well.  They  have  continued  the  fine 
tradition  of  great  public  servants  from 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

Bill  Hull  has  served  in  Congress  for 
18  years,  and  his  record  of  dedication  and 
outstanding  service  has  earned  him  high 
regard  and  respect  from  his  colleagues, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  District  he 
has  repreeented  so  well.  Bill  Hull  is  a 
fine  statesman;  his  friendliness  and 
friendship,  smd  sense  of  Justice  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

"Doc"  Hall  has  served  southwest  ^C- 
souri  for  12  years  with  forcefulness  and 
deep  concern  for  his  district.  State,  and 
coimty.  He  has  had  the  distinction  in  re- 
cent years  of  being  the  only  Republican 
representing  Missouri  in  Congress.  TMb 
distinction  reflects  his  Independence  and 
the  high  regard  his  colleagues  from  both 
ptirties  and  his  constituency  have  for 
him. 

We  Missourlans  are  justly  proud  of 
these  two  colleagues  and  wish  them  well_ 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  have  asked 
to  Join  in  his  tribute  and  their  remarks 
follow. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  wMl 
regret  that  I  join  our  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  two  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen from  Missouri,  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 
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and  DuiwAJtD  O.  Hall,  who  are  retiring 
at  the  close  of  the  92d  Congress. 

One  of  the  rewai-dlng  aspects  of  my 
service  In  the  UJB.  Congress  has  been  the 
privilege  of  association  and  friendship 
with  these  two  gentlemen.  As  colleagues, 
they  have  earned  my  highest  esteem  and 
respect,  so  It  Is  only  natxiral  that  their 
presence  will  be  missed  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

Each  has  to  his  credit  an  outstanding 
record  for  which  he  can  reflect  upon  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  Both  have  served 
their  districts,  Missouri,  and  our  coun- 
try untiringly  and  unselfishly  and  with 
honor  and  distinction. 

Bill,  In  his  work  on  the  Appropria- 
tloos  Committee,  and  Dttrwahd,  in  his 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress,  have  performed  every 
task  posed  them  with  excellence.  Their 
service  to  the  Congress  has  always  been 
marked  with  the  dignity  and  dedica- 
tion which  Is  characteristic  of  them. 

Their  retirement  Is  well  deserved,  but 
we  shall  miss  them.  Mrs.  Flynt  and  I  join 
with  tiie  people  of  Missouri  in  wishing 
both  Bill  and  Duswakd  every  good  wish 
for  many  rewarding  and  pleasant  years 
ahead  as  they  return  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  jc^  our  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Duswasd 
Hall — the  watchdog  of  the  House. 

I  know  of  no  more  capable  legislator, 
no  one  better  Informed  about  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  House.  Too 
often — in  the  press  of  day-to-day  busi- 
ness— we  fall  into  the  habit  of  relying 
on  others  for  facts  about  bills  under  de- 
bate. This  was  never  the  case  with  "Doc" 
Hall;  he  cdways  knew  what  was  in  the 
bill  and  never  failed  to  object  to  provi- 
sions in  the  legislation  which  he  felt  were 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pause  here 
in  the  rush  to  adjourn  and  to  consider 
the  accomplishments  of  this  man  from 
Missouri.  He  was  never  one  to  yield  to 
the  pressures  of  expediency  and  always 
insisted  on  reason  and  deliberate  speed. 
He  took  his  Job  seriously  and  expected 
other  Members  to  do  likewise. 

Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  honor  of  this  friendship  and  for 
the  privilege  of  having  served  with  him. 
The  Nation's  debt  to  him  Is  great.  His 
character  and  attitude  toward  his  Job — 
everything  about  him — reflect  what  Is 
truly  great  about  America.  It  Is  the  Na- 
tion's loss  that  he  has  chosen  not  to  seek 
reelection  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 
"Doc  "  has  performed  a  yeoman's  Job  for 
his  people  and  our  country. 

Mrs.  Rarlck  and  I  Join  with  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana  In 
wishing  "Doc"  Hall  the  best  of  health 
and  happiness  during  his  every  future 
endeavor 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
there  are  many  good  men  retiring  after 
years  of  service  In  Congress.  Though 
they  all  deserve  special  recognition  for 
their  labors,  a  few  can  be  singled  out  for 
truly  exceptional  work.  Duiwarb  Q. 
Hall  Is  one  such  Congressman  who  war- 


rants words  of  highest  praise  and  honor. 
A  look  at  his  record  demonstrates  hla 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  coostlt- 
uents.  Surely  there  can  be  no  greater 
tribute  to  him  that  the  overwhelming 
affection  he  enjoys  from  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  Missouri. 

Prom  my  personal  viewpoint,  it  has 
been  both  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  have 
served  with  him  as  a  Congressman  from 
Missouri.  As  a  member  of  the  same  dele- 
gation. I  have  liad  the  good  fortime  to 
be  closely  associated  with  him  and  to  be 
able  to  consider  myself  his  "good  friend." 
Though  his  retirement  is  a  loss  to  all  who 
support  honest,  good  government,  I  am 
certain  he  will  continue  to  offer  us  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  experience. 
So  it  is  without  reservation  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  this  salute 
to  "Doc"  Hall  as  a  sign  of  my  personal 
thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  for  his 
many  contributions  to  Missouri  and  the 
NaUon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Bto 
Speaker,  next  year,  the  call  of  the  con- 
sent calendar  will  be  different.  Objec- 
tions from  the  right  side  of  the  aisle 
will  evoke  nostalgia.  An  oft  anticipated 
opportunity  for  witty  repartee  will  be 
gone.  The  93d  Congress,  bereft  of  the 
now  familiar  and  demanding  voice  of 
"Doc"  Hall  will  proceed  with  business, 
but  the  "show  me"  quality  will  be 
missing. 

DuRWARD  a.  Hall,  the  nemesis  of  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month 
is  retiring  and  I  for  one  am  saddened  at 
his  departure. 

Durward  G.  Hall  and  I  came  to  the 
Congress  together,  he  a  doctor,  me  a 
lawyer.  Ever  since  that  opening  session, 
"Doc"  Hall  has  been  objecting  to  things 
I  wanted  to  do.  Early  I  chafed.  Now  I 
know  he  was  merely  practicing  his  pro- 
fessional calling — looking  out  for  my 
health,  procedurally,  however,  rather 
than  medically.  That  is  the  only  service 
I  have  received  from  one  of  the  medical 
profession  that  has  not  cost  me.  In  fact, 
It  has  on  occasion,  benefited  me  "Doc" 
Hall's  three  masters:  his  constituency, 
his  party,  and  his  country  have  benefited. 
Indeed,  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  benefited.  "Doc" 
Hall's  attention  to  duty  and  to  detail, 
to  fairness  and  to  equity  are  part  of  what 
made  his  service  durlJag  these  past  12 
years  truly  exemplary.  I.  and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  wish  our  friend  and  colleague 
well  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join 
our  colleagues  today  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Dr.  Durward  Hall — the  watchdog 
of  the  House.  I  know  of  no  more  capa- 
ble legislator,  no  one  better  Informed 
about  legislation.  He  took  his  Job  seri- 
ously and  he  expected  his  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  He  always  knew  the  con- 
tent of  the  bill  under  consideration  by 
the  House  and  he  never  failed  to  object 
to  provisions  In  the  legislation  which  he 
felt  were  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  with  "Doc"  Hall.  He  Is 
one  of  the  hardest  working  Members  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  ad- 
mire and  respect  him  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts dedicated  to  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation.  He  is  a  man  of  strong 
conviction  and  firm  resolution.  There  Is 
never  any  ambigiiity  of  (pinion  or  wav- 
ering of  viewpoint — you  know  by  his  con- 
sistent course  of  action  and  decision 
where  he  stands  on  any  given  Issue.  He 
defends  his  position  with  veracity  and 
sincerity. 

The  people  of  Missouri,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  which  "Doc"  Hall  represents, 
have  been  fortunate  indeed  to  have  such 
an  outstanding  Representative  in  the 
Congress.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  for 
both  his  friendship  and  his  public  serv- 
ice. He  will  certainly  be  missed  and.  al- 
though I  am  very  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
the  Congress,  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  for  him  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
combination  of  feelings,  I  bring  notice 
of  the  departure  from  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress of  our  esteemed  colleague.  Durward 
O.  Hall.  His  leaving  Is  a  loss  to  all  of  us 
but  we  are  happy  for  him  in  the  pros- 
pects for  a  pleasurable  retirement. 

Doc  Hall  and  I  came  together  to  the 
87th  Congress  and  we  have  served  slde- 
by-slde  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. We  are  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party  and  many  of  our  views  on 
national  policy  are  the  same.  Naturally 
enough,  I  consider  him  to  be  a  good, 
personal  friend. 

His  contributions  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  been  great  the  last  12  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  Members 
on  military  matters.  He  was  instrumental 
In  the  preparation  of  much  of  the  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Because  of  his  expertise,  we  all  will 
miss  him  and,  because  we  have  known 
him,  we  wish  him  great  happiness  In  the 
retirement  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  most 
deserved  tribute  to  our  colleague,  W.  R. 
"Bill"  Hull.  Jr.,  as  he  is  getting  ready 
to  leave  his  work  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  have  known  Bill  Hull  ever  since  he 
first  came  to  Congress.  It  has  been  a 
pleasing  relationship  with  me.  Bill  has 
been  a  quiet,  dedicated,  and  effective 
Member  of  this  body.  He  has  represented 
his  people  at  home  most  ably  as  he  has 
worked  among  us.  His  pleasing  and 
friendly  personality  has  endeared  him 
to  all  of  us  and  I  especially  wish  to  give 
my  tribute  to  him  at  this  time. 

As  he  returns  to  his  home,  I  wish  him 
and  his  loved  ones  well  in  their  days 
ahead.  Congress  and  the  pet^le  of  the 
Nation  generally  are  his  debtors  for  the 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  let  our 
colleague.  Dr.  Durward  O.  Hall,  know 
by  personal  letter  how  much  I  value  and 
respect  his  services  as  he  served  here  on 
the  Hill  as  a  dedicated  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

No  other  Member  has  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  daily  activities  and  opera- 


tkiDS  of  our  body.  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  be  not  only  has  been  the  "watch- 
dog" ot  our  actions,  but  he  has  been  a 
piJt  of  practically  everything  that  has 
taken  place  on  the  floor,  especially  dur- 
ing his  last  years  among  us.  He  has  an 
outstanding  cm>acity  for  wwk.  His  tal- 
ents have  enabled  him  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  legislative  matters  with  a  keen  under- 
standing of  what  Is  InvolTed. 

I  not  only  pay  tribute  to  these  quali- 
ties of  our  colleague,  "Doc"  Hall,  but  I 
also  wish  to  give  special  attention  to  his 
dedication  to  work  and  attenttveness 
to  his  responsibilities.  Tbls  Ehxise,  this 
Ooogress  and  the  Ooremment  of  the 
United  States  are  all  the  beneficiaries  at 
his  courage,  his  dedication,  his  under- 
standing, and  his  knowledge  of  the  work. 
He  Is  possessed  with  a  keen  Insight  of 
what  he  thinks  are  the  necessary  Ingre- 
dients to  carry  this  Nation  forward  sne- 
cessfully  and  he  has  not  been  afraid  to 
state  his  positi<ai.  These  are  qualities 
that  all  of  us  admire. 

Mrs.  Asplnall  joins  with  me  in  wishing 
for  our  c(^league  and  his  loved  ones  the 
best  ot  happiness  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  93d  Congress  convenes  on  January 
3  two  familiar  faces  will  be  missing  frcxn 
the  lifissouil  delegation,  those  of  our  good 
friends,  Doc  Hall  and  Bill  Hull. 

Since  first  taking  his  seat  In  1961  Doc 
Hall  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
agree  on  that.  Few  Members  know  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  House  as  well 
as  he.  As  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  joint  committee  that  worked  on  con- 
gressional reform  proposals  a  few  years 
ago,  Doc  Hall  was  instrumental  in  writ- 
ing the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  and  some  of  its  best  features  bear 
the  marks  of  his  careful  draftsmanship. 

Bill  Hull's  service  in  the  Congress 
over  the  last  18  years  also  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  people  of  his  great  State 
and  of  his  district.  He  originally  was  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Putdic  Works 
and  then  for  a  brief  time  served  with  me 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
committee.  His  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  1964,  suc- 
ceeding its  great  chairman  and  his  fel- 
low Mlssourian,  Clarence  Cannon,  dem- 
onstrated the  high  regard  that  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  and  the  House  had  for 
Bill  Hull. 

I  wish  both  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men the  best  of  everjrthing  in  their  re- 
tirement years. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  paying  tribute 
to  Durward  O.  Hall  who  will  be  retiring 
at  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress. 

One  of  the  more  rewarding  aspects  of 
serving  in  Congress  is  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  associate  with  outstanding 
men  and  women  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  count  it  as  a  rare 
privilege  indeed  to  have  had  the  plea- 
sTore  of  knowing  Doc  since  I  came  to 
Washington  4  years  ago.  His  diligent  and 
scrutinizing  attention  to  legislation  is  a 
shining  example  and  a  valuable  lesson 
to  those  who  will  remain  behind  and 


for  those  who  have  yet  to  enter  into  fu- 
ture sessions  of  the  U.8.  Congress. 

The  entire  Nation  is  deeply  In  his  debt 
f(M>  his  long  years  of  devoted  service.  I 
know  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  my 
colleagues,  his  constituents  and  a  grate- 
ful NaUon  In  expressing  the  hope  that 
Doc  will  find,  in  his  retirement  years, 
the  enjojrment  and  personal  reward  that 
he  has  earned  by  his  long  and  dedicated 
service. 

My  wife  June  Joins  me  in  extending 
to  Doc  and  Bettle  our  warmest  good 
wishes  for  continued  health  and  happi- 
ness in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
ideasure  In  J(dning  my  friend  Bill  Huw- 
GATi  in  saluting  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  congressional  dele- 
gation who  are  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress — W.  R.  "Bill"  Hull,  Jr., 
and  DURWAU  G.  "Doc"  Hall. 

Fix  the  past  2  years,  Bill  Hull  and  I 
have  been  neighbors  in  a  corridor  of  the 
Raybum  Building,  about  as  far  away 
frtnn  the  floor  of  the  House  as  you  can 
be  odA  still  have  an  office  on  Cvtltoi 
Wn.  Often,  we  have  walked  the  distance 
together,  and  in  our  ctmversations,  I  have 
come  to  know  Bill  Hull  as  a  good  friend 
and  true  gentleman.  The  people  of  Mis- 
souri's Sixth  Congressionikl  District  are 
losing  a  fine  Congressman,  and  I  want 
to  wish  Bill  Hull  all  the  best  in  the 
coming  years. 

DuRWARo  "Doc"  Hall  and  I  came  to 
Congress  together  In  1960,  and  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives win  be  like  without  him.  His 
keen  eye  and  quick  mind  have  earned 
him  the  well-deserved  nickname  of  the 
"Watchdog  of  the  House."  As  one  of  the 
few  medical  men  to  serve  In  Congress, 
"Doc*  Hall  has  protected  the  Interests 
of  his  constituoits — and  all  Americans — 
wen.  I  wish  him  every  success  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues Joining  in  the  special  order  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  on  the  serv- 
ice of  our  frimd  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  W.  R.  "Bill" 
Hull.  Jr.  Bill  Hull,  the  able  and  out- 
standing Representative  of  Missouri's 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  who  is  re- 
tiring after  18  years  of  faithful  and  ded- 
icated service.  I  have  had  Emitde  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  this  gentlonan  and 
have  always  respected  him  for  his  kindly 
manner  and  untiring  dedication  to  his 
constituency  and  country.  He  has  dem- 
cnstrated  many  times  not  only  political 
courage  but  a  high  order  of  selflessness 
in  service  to  our  Naticsi.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  know  and  serve  wltti  him 
in  both  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  I  know  he  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  Congress- 
man Hull  has  earned  a  well-deserved 
rest.  I  wish  for  him  many  years  of  good 
hetJth  and  happiness  in  his  retironent. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  feelings  that  I  Join  in  these 
tributes  to  two  members  of  the  Bfissouri 
delegation  who  are  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress — the  Honorable  Williaji 
R.  Hull,  Jr.,  Democrat,  and  the  Honor- 


able DuRWAU)  O.  Hall,  Republican. 
While  I  am  sorry  to  see  both  of  them 
leave  the  Congress,  because  they  have 
each  enlivened  our  proceedings  and 
brought  unusual  talents  to  the  Ho\ise,  I 
understand  the  personal  reasons  which 
prompted  their  decisions  to  retire  and  I 
wish  them  the  best  of  good  luck  and 
haii^iness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Their  names  are  so  wlmllar  in  spelling 
and  in  sound  that  there  is  often  great 
dlfBeulty  In  the  House  In  hearing  wheth- 
er it  is  Mr.  Hull  or  Mr.  Hall  whose  name 
lias  been  called,  but  of  course  there  has 
been  no  problem  in  differentiating  be- 
tween them  because  they  are  so  different 
as  individuals.  Congressman  Hull  Is  a 
quiet,  gently-sp(^en,  effective  behind- 
the-scenes  legislator  who  works  hard  on 
legislation  through  the  committee  proc- 
ess :  Ccrtigressman  Hall  Is  a  highly  visible 
battler  in  the  House  for  a  variety  of 
causes,  a  bom  debater  whose  needle  Is 
as  sharp  as  his  wit. 

Different  as  they  are.  they  share  some 
things  in  common :  The  affection  of  their 
colleagues  and  the  status  of  gentiemen 
of  unusual  gallantry. 

Bill  Hull  is  one  of  the  most  warm- 
hearted men  I  have  ever  met.  Doc  Hall 
is  one  of  the  most  courteous.  My  votes 
have  often  been  different  from  those  of 
Bill  Hull  Eknd  almost  always  different 
from  those  <rf  Doc  Hall,  but  we  have 
differed  on  issues  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  personalities. 

All  of  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
miss  Congressmen  Hull  and  Hall  In  the 
next  Congress,  but  none  more  so  than 
the  members  of  the  Blissourl  delegation. 
We  have  enjoyed  their  companionship 
in  our  driegatlon  meetings  and  in  count- 
less events  over  the  years  when  we  met 
with  groups  of  Missouri  citizens  on  legis- 
lative matters  or  just  socially.  Btll  Hxnx 
always  has  brought  to  these  gatherings  a 
delightful  s«ise  of  humor  which  is  warm 
and  affectionate  and  never  at  the  expense 
of  others;  he  Is  deeply  loved  by  his  col- 
leagues. Doc  Hall,  in  the  political  arena, 
is  a  formidable  spokesman  for  ccHiserva- 
tlve  causes  in  the  House,  who  does  his 
homeworic  on  legislation  coming  before 
the  House  and  is  always  ready  to  chal- 
lenge everyone  here  with  whom  he  dis- 
agrees on  the  issues.  But  off  the  floor  he 
is  one  of  the  most  genial  of  gentiemen 
who  easily  puts  aside  the  pohtical  differ- 
ences to  earn  the  sincere  friendship  of 
those  with  whom  he  disagrees  politically. 

I  consider  both  men  as  my  personal 
friends,  and  I  shall  miss  both  of  them 
here  next  year  if  I  am  privileged  to  re- 
turn. They  have  both  made  their  careers 
in  Congress  so  much  a  part  of  their  Uves 
that  I  am  sure  they  will  miss  this  House 
as  much  as  we  miss  them. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  sincere  good  wishes  to  a  fine  friend 
and  loyal  colleague,  the  Honorable  W.  R. 
Hull,  VS.  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Bill  Hull  and  I  have  served  together 
oa  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  many  years,  and  I  have  witnessed 
his  dedlcatlcm  to  the  tasks  placed  be- 
fore him.  His  service  on  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
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Coxi8\uner  Protection  and  on  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
noteworthy  and  commendable.  He  has 
been  an  excellent  representative  both  In 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  back  in 
Missouri  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  This  is  an  exemplary 
quality  of  an  outstanding  legislator. 

I  shall  miss  Bill's  companionship.  Just 
as  I  believe  we  all  will  miss  the  benefit 
of  his  hard  work  and  counsel.  Neverthe- 
less. I  am  sure  that  Bill  will  not  cease  in 
devoting  his  time  to  many  worthwhile 
endeavors,  and  it  is  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future  that  I  offer  Bill  my 
heartiest  and  warmest  wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  an  active  and  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  the  Honorable  E>u»- 
WAKD  a.  Hall,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

"Doc"  Hall  has  been  a  wonderful  asset 
to  this  body,  for  he  preceded  his  years  in 
the  Congress  with  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  medical  services,  both  civilian  and 
military.  This  experience  was  of  great 
benefit  to  his  position  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  where  he 
served  as  a  hard-working  and  devoted 
member.  In  addition,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  work  with  Doc  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations. 

It  is  an  honor  to  use  this  forum  to 
commend  Doc  for  his  fine  career  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  express 
my  warm  thoughts  to  him  for  a  bright 
and  successful  retirement. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  re- 
tirement of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
■Doc"  Hall,  it  is  hard  to  find  words  to 
express  the  humility  and  gratitude  which 
is  in  my  heart  for  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing associated  with  him  for  the  past  6 
years.  More  than  any  other  man  in  pub- 
lic office.  "Doc"  has  been  a  mainstay,  a 
"Rock  of  Gibraltar,"  to  his  friends  who 
sought  his  advice  and  counsel  in  tiiese 
trying  times.  As  one  who  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  both  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  in  the  House  of 
Repre««itatives.  I  can  tell  you  that 
"Doc's"  courageous  adherence  to  the 
Constitution  of  his  beloved  country  and 
to  sound  legislative  principles  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  to 
aU  who  have  beai  privileged  to  know  him. 
He  is  well  deserving  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  every 
American  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
great  patriot  who  has  served  his  district, 
his  State  of  Missouri,  and  his  Nation  so 
well. 

Mr.  FUQDA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  our  colleague  Bill  Hull  gives 
rise  to  ambivalent  feelings  in  me  as  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  House.  I  am 
pleased,  however,  that  Bill  will  be  able 
to  take  life  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  and 
be  able  to  spend  more  time  with  the  peo- 
ple he  has  represented  so  well  during  his 
years  In  the  Congress. 

The  good  people  of  the  Missouri  Sixth 
Congressional  District  have  been  the  re- 
cipients of  18  years  of  reasoned  and  dedi- 
cated service  by  Bill  and  he  has  repre- 
sented their  interests  admirably.  His 
service  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations gives  tribute  to  the  delibera- 
tive and  responsible  approach  he  takes  to 


all  matters  of  national  importance.  It  has 
been  an  honor  to  serve  with  Bill  during 
my  years  in  the  Congress  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  the  friendship  we  have  devel- 
oped. 

Bill's  constituents  were  not  alcxie  in 
receiving  the  benefits  of  his  leadership 
£ind  foresight.  He  is  truly  a  national 
leader  and  was  a  guiding  force  in  the 
policies  of  our  Government.  I  am  a  better 
man  for  having  known  and  worked  with 
Bill  Hull,  and  my  very  best  wishes  go 
with  him  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  personal  regret  for  me 
that  a  man  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Members  of  this  House — valu- 
able and  indeed  almost  indispensable  to 
the  American  people  as  well  as  to  us — 
is  retiring  this  year.  During  my  two  and 
a  half  years  in  Congress,  I  never  ceased 
to  admire  the  ceaseless  vigilance,  keen 
insight,  and  dedication  to  fiscal  restraint 
and  general  economic  sanity  of  that  pair 
of  sleepless  watchdogs  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  Congressmen  Dxtswaro  Hall  of 
Missouri  and  H.R.  Geoss  of  Iowa.  Now 
Congressman  Hall  Is  retiring,  and  I  only 
hope  and  pray  that  someone  will  come 
forward  to  fill,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
the  enormous  void  that  would  otherwise 
be  left  with  his  departure. 

DuRWARD  Hall  is  a  true  patriot.  In  the 
best  sense  of  that  much -abused  and 
much-maligned  word — a  man  who  has 
kept  the  real  interest  of  the  American 
people  and  the  American  taxpayer  first 
in  his  mind  and  heart  throughout  his 
service  in  Congress.  Each  year  a  weekly 
periodical  to  which  I  have  often  con- 
tributed, the  Review  of  the  News,  pub- 
lishes its  "Conservative  Index" — a  voting 
record  which  reveals  how  Members  of 
this  body  voted  on  10  selected  issues  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year.  These  are 
deliberately  selected  to  be  the  'tough- 
est"  votes — the  votes  on  which  it  takes 
the  highest  degree  of  moral  courage  to 
stand  against  the  prevailing  political 
and  ideological  trend.  This  year,  Dcr- 
WARD  Hall  was  one  of  only  three  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  scored  100  per- 
cent in  the  Review  of  the  News  Con- 
servative Index.  And  he  was  one  of  31 
who  scored  100  percent  in  the  voting 
record  just  published  by  the  American 
Conservative  Union. 

Whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not — 
and  of  course  I  do  agree  with  him,  on 
the  great  majority  of  issues — no  man  of 
integrity  can  fail  to  admire  such  a  rec- 
ord of  consistency  and  principle  as  Dur- 
WARD  Hall  has  established.  We  will  miss 
"Doc"  Hall— and  the  NaUon  will  miss 
him.  His  like  are  not  easy  to  find  in  these 
days  of  the  decline  of  our  cnce-great 
Republic. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  with  mixed  emotions  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  William 
R.  Htn,L,  Jr.,  an  effective  and  tireless  rep- 
resentative of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri,  an  area  of  some  23 
counUes  with  some  440,000  people  in  the 
northwest  and  north  central  portion  of 
Missouri. 

Bill  Hull,  volimtarfly  retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  92d  Congress  after  18  years 
of  service,  is  going  to  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  citizens  of  his  district  as  weU  as 


the  citizens  of  the  great  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  of  the  Nation  itself.  I,  too,  am 
going  to  miss  Bill  Hull's  leadership  and 
counsel  in  the  Congress.  When  I  was  first 
elected  to  this  body  In  1960,  Bul  Hull 
was  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
was  most  helpful  in  giving  me  good  ad- 
vice and  direction  on  how  to  become  an 
effective  Congressman. 

Bill  Hull,  a  'man  of  the  soil,"  was 
first  elected  In  the  84th  Congress.  His 
life-long  home  has  been  in  Weston, 
Platte  Coimty,  Mo.,  where  he  is  an  op- 
erating farmer  and  a  small  businessman. 
His  dedication  to  his  constituents  and 
his  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  on 
their  behalf  has  been  the  cornerstone 
and  hope  for  new  growth  and  revltaliza- 
tlon  In  rural  Missouri  and  rural  Amer- 
ica. Bill  was  one  of  the  first  Congress- 
men to  raise  the  alarm  over  the  effect  of 
the  shift  of  population  from  rural  Amer- 
ica to  urban  America.  His  solution  along 
with  urging  both  urban  and  rural  Con- 
gressm«i  to  join  him  to  stem  the  popu- 
lation shift  which  he  characterized  as 
a  problem  for  the  cities  as  well  as  the 
cotmties,  towns,  and  villages,  was  to  in- 
troduce the  Rural  Job  Development  Act 
of  1971.  Noting  then  that— 

It  U  a  lot  easier  to  keep  people  on  the 
land  than  to  force  them  off  through  low 
farm  prices  and  stagnant  eoonomles  and  see 
them  crowd  Into  cities. 

Bill  Hull's  measure  would  grant  in- 
centives to  locate  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. In  addition,  Bill  Hull  has  ex- 
pended concerted  efforts  In  securing  the 
means  for  the  area  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  to  obtain  sufficient 
water  supplies  for  recreational  and  In- 
dustrisJ  development.  His  efforts  include 
the  funding  for  the  Smithville  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project;  they  have  been  au- 
thorized. He  also  has  sought  additional 
direct  and  insured  loans  for  rural  com- 
munities to  establish  water  and  waste 
disposal  programs.  Bill  Hull  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  bringing  the  new  town  of 
Pattonsburg  project  to  reality. 

While  Bill  has  concentrated  on  help 
to  rural  Missouri,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  Kansas  City 
International  Airport,  an  installation 
that  has  already  attracted  more  than 
$330  million  In  proposed  business  expan- 
sion in  Platte  County.  Then  there  is  the 
construction  of  Interstate  35  and  Inter- 
state 29,  two  major  highways  that 
opened  Up  large  portions  of  northwest 
Missouri  to  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
investments  and  commerce.  Bill  Hull 
was  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  when  it  initiated  the 
1955  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act. 

Bill  Kxtll's  foresight  and  persistence 
has  met  the  challenge  confronting  niral 
Missouri.  His  efforts  have  broken  ground 
for  new  programs  for  growth.  His  foot- 
steps will  be  difficult  to  follow.  Rural 
America  and  particularly  rural  Mis- 
souri will  miss  William  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  a 
great  Mlssourian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  regret 
that  I  learned  of  the  impending  retire- 
ment from  Congress  of  Dukward  O. 
"Doc"  Hall,  a  distinguished  Mlssourian, 
one  of  the  most  important  Members  of 
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Congress  and  one  of  the  American  tax- 
payer's best  friends. 

For  many  years  now  Doc  Hall  and  the 
redoubtable  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  have 
formed  a  team  ceaselessly — and  effec- 
tively— acting  as  foes  of  reckless  Federal 
spending.  Americans  who  have  never 
heard  of  Doc  Hall  and  H.  R.  Gross  nev- 
ertheless owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
every  time  they  open  their  paychecks 
or  file  Federal  Income  tax  returns. 

Although  Doc  Hall  is  not  of  my  party, 
I  am  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  fellow  Mls- 
sourian— especially  since  we  are  neigh- 
bors in  Missouri's  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Districts.  Doc  has  been  a  good  neighbor, 
both  at  home  in  Missouri  and  here  in 
this  House. 

Most  Important,  Doc  Hall  has  served 
his  district  and  his  State  with  dedication 
and  distinction. 

Most  of  you  here  imdoubtedly  know 
that  prior  to  Doc's  election  to  the  87th 
Congress  he  had  a  distinguished  military 
record  of  7  years  during  World  War  n 
In  the  Army  Surgeon  General's  office, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  winning 
the  Legion  of  Honor  with  two  palms. 

Doc's  many  other  political  volunteer 
and  professional  honors  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  but  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  note  that  they  include  being 
named  a  fellow  in  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  and  a  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Survey. 

Many  of  you  also  know  that  Doc  Hall 
is  also  a  licensed  riverboat  pilot  and 
spends  vacation  time  piloting  his  house- 
boat from  this  area  to  the  Florida  Keys. 
But  some  may  not  know  that  Doc's  wife 
is  also  a  licensed  pilot  and  enjoys  taking 
the  helm  of  the  houseboat  as  much  as 
her  husband. 

Doc  also  enjoys  fishing  and  golf  and 
I  Imagine  retirement  will  find  him  on 
the  links  or  fishing  Missouri's  Isikes  and 
streams  when  he  Is  not  sailing  the  in- 
land waterways. 

Doc  wUl  also  be  able  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band— himself  a  distinguished  surgeon — 
and  his  three  grandchildren. 

We  will  wish  Doc  a  long  and  happy 
retirement  but  we  will  sorely  miss  him 
in  Congress  and  so  will  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
else  the  93d  Congress  holds,  the  Nation 
will  be  the  poorer  because  two  of  our 
ablest  and  most  beloved  Missouri  col- 
leagues will  not  be  back.  Bill  Hull  and 
"Doc"  Hall  have  decided  to  retire. 

Through  personal  friendship  and  be- 
cause I  worked  with  them  on  problems 
of  mutual  interest  to  and  effect  on  our 
great  State  of  Missouri.  I  had  a  close 
and  satisfying  relationship  with  Con- 
gressman Hull  and  Dr.  Hall.  But  this 
affinity  was  the  greater  because  the 
Fourth  Missouri  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is 
sandwiched  between  these  two  good 
friends,  on  the  north  by  Bill  Hull's 
Sixth  District  and  on  the  south  by  "Doc" 
Hall's  Seventh  District.  Nine  of  the  15 
counties  in  my  district  adjoin  counties 
that  have  been  represented  by  one  or 
the  other  of  these  retirees. 

Wiixi.\M  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  of  Weston,  ki 
Platte  County,  Mo.,  was  elected  to  the 


84th  Congress  on  November  2,  1954,  and 
he  has  served  with  great  distinction  in 
this  body  continuously  through  eight 
succeeding  Congresses.  Upon  coming  to 
Congress,  Bill  Hull  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  where  he 
served  until  1963  when  he  went  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. In  1964  our  fellow  Mlssourian, 
Clarence  Cannon  died,  leaving  a  vacancy 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  for  which  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  House  delega- 
tion was  eligible.  That  honor  went  to 
Bill  Hull  and  he  has  served  that  com- 
mittee with  honor  for  8  years,  "niere  are 
25  counties  in  his  district,  most  of  which 
are  agriciiltural  in  nature,  so  it  is  fit- 
ting that  Bill  has  served  on  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  has  also  served  on 
the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee. 

Dr.  DuRWARD  Hall  was  elected  to  the 
87th  Congress  on  November  8,  1960,  and 
to  five  succeeding  Congresses.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  his  entire  congres- 
sional career.  In  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing service  and  leadership  he 
rendered  the  House  in  steering  through 
Congress  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  "Doc"  Hall  was  named  rank- 
ing minority  House  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations. 

"Doc"  Hall  Is  sometimes  called  "the 
conscience  of  the  House."  He  believes 
that  good  reason  underlies  all  the  rules 
of  this  body  and  that  those  rules  should 
be  obeyed.  And  I  doubt  if  there  is  an- 
other Member  of  this  body  who  knows 
more  about  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
its  parliamentary  procedures  than  he. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Congress- 
man Hall  for  some  assistance  he  gave  me 
several  years  sigo  in  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  my  congressional  district. 
The  Rlchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base 
in  Grand  view  was  about  to  be  closed, 
ending  the  emplosinent  of  about  800 
civilian  workers,  many  of  whom  were  my 
constituents.  Largely  because  of  invalu- 
able assistance  from  "Doc"  Hall  we  were 
able  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of 
the  Air  Force  Communications  Service 
and  Ground  Electronics  Engineering  In- 
stallation Agency  on  the  site  of  the 
Rlchards-Gebaur  facility.  Not  only  were 
some  800  Jobs  saved  by  this  consolidation 
but  several  hundred  additional  jobs  be- 
came available  through  this  consolida- 
tion. Without  "Doc"  Hall's  help  we 
might  not  have  been  able  to  perform  this 
service  for  our  district. 

Bill  Hull  and  "Doc"  Hall.  They  are 
two  very  different  kinds  of  men.  Bill 
is  a  retiring  kind  of  person  who  does  hi^s 
work  and  serves  his  constituency  in  a 
quiet  but  effective  manner.  "Doc,"  who, 
by  reason  of  his  extensive  medical  train- 
ing and  practice  of  the  healing  arts  in 
both  private  and  military  service,  is 
highly  knowledgeable  In  a  wide  range  of 
scientific  matters.  He  is  often  called  upon 
for  advice  and  guidance  when  commit- 
tees other  than  his  own  consider  legis- 
lation of  a  scientific  nature.  He  is  very 
articulate  in  debate  and  searching  in  his 
analysis  of  any  given  proposition,  pos- 
sibly because  of  his  scientific  background. 
Yes,  they  are  two  different  kinds  of  men 


but  equal  in  their  records  of  public  serv- 
ice. They  will  both  be  greatly  missed 
when  Congress  again  convenes  next  Jan- 
uary. I  am  proud  to  have  known  them 
and  served  with  them  in  the  Congress. 
As  long  as  I  live,  I  shaD  always  look 
back  with  pleasant  memories  of  those 
years  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  fellow 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representative? 
with  two  men  of  such  rare  personal  char- 
acteristics, men  of  great  integrity,  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  procedures  to  accomplish 
good  legislative  results  and  ahle  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  And  most  of  all  down 
to  earth  fellow  Mlssourians. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.    MAZZOLI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  mclude  therein  extraneous  matter  on 
the  special  order  given  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  In  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Byrni  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  matter  on 
the  special  order  given  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungatx) 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  W.  R,  Hxtll, 
Jr..  of  Missouri,  and  the  Honorable  Dur- 
WARD  G.  Hall  of  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectitHj  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL    AID    HIGHWAY 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Kluczynski)  filed  the  following  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(S.  3939)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes : 
CoNraxMct  Rkpokt   (H.  Rmt.  No.  83-1610) 

The  coQimlttee  of  ooalerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiiaes  on  the 
amendment  at  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  SSSQ) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  In  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  tor 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  foUowa: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  dl«gree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoiwd  to 
be  Inaarted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

TITLK  I 

BHOKT  TTTLK 

aec.  101.  This  title  may  be  clt«l  «•  the 
"Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1972", 
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KSymOM  OF  ADTHOaiZATiON  »6»  A»P10P«1A- 

noNS  roK  TBX  nrrauTAn  ststzm 
Sac.  lOa.  SubMcUoQ  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Pedena-Ald  Hl^w»7  Act  of  1»M.  aa 
unanded.  1b  unended  by  itrlklng  out  "tbe 
additional  rum  of  •4.000.000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  additional 
«\un  of  94,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1076,  and  the  additional  sum 
of  M.OOO.OOO  JOO  for  the  Oecal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1076".  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  additional  sum 
of  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  the  additional  sum  of  (3,500,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978.  the  additional  sum  of  W.SOO.OOO.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977.  the  additional 
turn  of  $3,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1978,  and  the  additional  sum 
of  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1979." 
auTHoaizATioN  OF  vwM,  or  COST  xarrotMXx  ros 

AFPOBTTONltfXNT  OF  INTSatfrATE  rUITDS 

SBC.  108.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
la  authorised  to  make  the  apportionment 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974," 
of  the  sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  year  for  expenditures  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, using  the  apportionment  factors  con- 
tained In  revised  table  6.  of  Hovise  Public 
Works  Committee  Print  Numbered  93-39. 

HIGHWAY    ATTTBOEIZATIONS 

8*c.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  33,  United  States 
Code,  the  following  8\ims  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated : 

(1)  For  the  Federal -aid  primary  system 
In  rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  $735,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  For  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
ayatam  In  rural  areas,  out  of  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  $435,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  syatem.  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $700,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  For  the 
•ztenstona  of  the  Federal -aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems  In  urban  areas,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  $400,000,000  for  the 
flMal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  For  the 
Federal -aid  small  urban  system,  of  the  High- 
way Tnist  Fund,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1974. 

(3)  For  forest  hliihiraya,  out  of  the  High- 
way Tniat  Fund.  $83,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974. 

(4)  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

(6)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1974. 

(6)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 

(8)  For  parkways.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

(9)  For  Indian  reeervatlon  roads  and 
bridges.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974. 

(10)  For  economic  growth  center  develop- 
ment highways  under  section  143  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  $160,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974. 

(11 »  For  carrying  out  section  319(b)  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement) ,  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jttne  30,  1974. 

(13)  For  necessary  administrative  expenses 
In  carrying  out  section  131,  section  136  and 
section  319(b)  of  title  33,  United  States  Code. 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 


(13)  For  carrying  out  section  316(a)  of 
tltie  33.  United  Statea  Code— 

(A)  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974. 

(B)  for  Ouam  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1974. 

(C)  for  American  Samoa  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

Sums  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
such  sums  were  apportioned  under  chapter 
1  of  title  33.  United  Statee  Code. 

(14)  Nothing  In  the  first  ten  paragraphs 
or  in  paragraph  (13)  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  sums  to  carry  out  section  131,  136,  319 
(b),  or  chapter  4  of  title  33,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Any  State  which  has  not  completed 
Federal  funding  of  the  Interstate  System 
within  its  boundaries  shall  receive  at  least 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appor- 
tionment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  under  section  104(b)  (6)  of  title  33, 
United  Statee  Code,  for  an  amoiint  equal  to 
the  actual  cost  of  completing  such  funding, 
whichever  amount  is  leas.  In  addition  to  all 
other  authorizations  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  this 
subsection  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  such  system. 

BTTBlflSSION  or  CXBTAIN   EXPORTS 

Sac.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  hereby  directed  to  forward  to  the  Con- 
greee  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  final  recommendations  pro- 
poaed  to  him  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  In  accord- 
ance with  section  106(b)  (3) ,  section  131,  and 
section  144  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970  together  with  those  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfDce  of  Management  and 
Budget  unless  these  recommendations  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DXITNTXTONS 

Sxc.  106.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of 
title  33  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
aa  follows: 

(1)  The  definition  of  the  term  "construc- 
tion" Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Coast  and 
Geodetic  Surrey  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce)," and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration In  the  Department  of  Commerce), 
trafflo  engineering  and  operational  Improve- 
ments,". 

(3)  The  definition  of  the  term  "urban 
area"  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "State  highway  department"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  appropriate  local  offlclala  In 
cooperation  with  each  other". 

(3)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Indian  res- 
ervation roads  and  bridges"  is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"The  term  'Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  access  to  an  Indian 
reservation  or  Indian  trust  land  or  restricted 
Indian  land  which  la  not  subject  to  fee  title 
alienation  without  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  or  Indian  eusd  Alaska  Na- 
tive villages,  groups  or  communities  in  which 
Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  reside,  whom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined 
are  eligible  for  services  generally  available  to 
Indians  under  Federal  laws  specifically  appli- 
cable to  Indians." 
xxTXMSioir  or  ttkx  rox  coxpLrnoN  or  arsmc 

Sxc.  107.  (a)  The  aecond  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  33,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years" 


and  Inserting  In  U«a  thereof  "twenty-thraa 
years"  and  by  striking  out  "June  80,  IBTO", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  SO,  1979". 

(b)  (1)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the 
aeoond  and  third  aentencea  of  aeetton  104(b) 
(6)  of  title  33,  United  Statea  Code,  an 
amended  by  atrlklng  out  "1076"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "1979". 

(3)  Such  section  104(b)(6)  U  furthOT 
amended  by  striking  out  the  sentence  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "Upon 
the  approval  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate In  m'^^'"g  apportionments  for  the  fiaeal 
years  ending  June  30,    1976,  and  June  30, 

1977.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then  dea- 
Ignated  Interstate  System  after  taking  into 
account  all  previous  apportionments  made 
under  this  section  In  the  same  manner  aa 
stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January  3, 
1976.  Upon  the  approval  by  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimates  In  making  apportion- 
ments for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jtme  30, 

1978,  and  June  80,  1070." 

MINTBCIZATION    Or   XXDTAPX 

Sxc.  108.  Section  101  of  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subaeo- 
tion: 

"(e)  It  Is  the  national  policy  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  procedures  to 
be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  and  all  other 
afiected  heads  of  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalltlee  for  carrying  out 
this  title  and  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  highway  programs  shall 
encourage  the  drastic  minimization  of  paper- 
work and  interagency  decision  prooedurea 
and  the  best  use  of  available  manpower  and 
funds  so  aa  to  prevent  needlees  duplication 
and  unnecessary  delays  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment." 

rxDnuL-Am  btstsms 

SEC.  109.  Section  103  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subeectlon  (d) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"such  EU-ea"  the  following:  "and  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
trafflo  within  such  area". 

(3)  Subeectlon  (d)  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  following  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  the  follovTlng  new  sen- 
tence: "Any  State  not  having  a  designated 
urbanized  area  may  designate  routes  on  the 
Federal-aid  vu-ban  system  for  its  largest  popu- 
lation center,  based  upon  a  continuing  plan- 
ning process  developed  cooperatively  by  State 
and  local  officials  and  the  Secretary." 

(3)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1976" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "197T'. 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentenoe:  "This  subsection  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  segment  of  the  Intersta^ 
System  referred  to  In  section  33(a)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968." 

APFOBTIONlCXirT 

Sxc.  110.  Section  104  of  title  33,  United 
Statee  Code,  is  amended  as  fcdlows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subaeotlon  (b)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-third  In  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
Statee"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "one- third  in  the  ratio  which  the 
rural  population  of  each  State  bean  to  the 
total  rural  population  of  all  the  Statea". 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "No  State  shaU  receive  leea  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  each  year's  ap- 
portionment." 
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(8)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  vtrlk- 
tsg  out  "30  per  centum"  In  each  of  the  two 
plaoea  It  appean  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  in  each  such  place  the  foUowlng: 
"30  per  centum"  and  by  atrUdng  out  "para- 
graph (1).  (3),  or  (3)"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (3)". 

(4)  Subeectlon  (d)  la  amended  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"(d)  Not  more  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  amount  i4>portloned  In  any  flacal  year 
to  each  State  In  accordance  with  paragn^ih 
(8)  or  (6)  of  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  aectlon 
may  be  tranaf erred  from  the  apportionment 
under  one  paragraph  to  the  apportionment 
under  the  other  paragraph  If  such  transfer 
U  requested  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  Is  approved  by  the  Oovemor  of 
such  State  and  the  Secretary  aa  being  In 
the  public  Intereat.  The  total  of  auch  trans- 
fers shall  not  Increaae  the  original  i4>por- 
tioiunent  under  either  of  auch  paragraphs 
by  more  than  30  per  centum." 

(6)  The  last  sentence  of  subeectlon  (e) 
and  subeectlon  (f)  are  hereby  repealed. 

TKKMINATION     OF     rXOKRAL-Am      KKLATTONSHIP 

Sxc.  111.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law  or  any  court  de- 
cision to  the  contrary,  the  contractual  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  shall  be  ended  with  respect  to 
all  portions  of  the  San  Antonio  North  Ex- 
pressway between  Interstate  Highway  36  and 
Interstate  Loop  410,  and  the  e.'cpreasway  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Federal-aid  project. 

(b)  Ihe  amount  of  all  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  paid  on  account  of  aectlons  of 
the  San  Antonio  North  Expressway  In  Bexar 
County,  Texas  (Federal-ali  projects  num- 
bered U  344(7).  IT  344(10),  UO  344(0), 
n  344(8),  and  U  344(11)),  shaU  be  repaid 
to  the  Treastirer  of  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal- 
Aid  Highways  (Trust  Fund)".  At  the  time 
of  such  repayment  the  Federal-aid  projects 
with  respect  to  which  funds  have  been  re- 
paid and  any  other  Federal -aid  projects  lo- 
cated on  such  expressway  and  programed 
for  expenditure  on  such  project.  If  any,  shall 
be  canceled  and  withdrawn  from  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  Any  amount  so 
repaid,  together  with  the  unpaid  balance 
of  any  amount  programed  for  expenditure 
on  any  such  project  shall  be  credited  to  the 
unprogramed  balance  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  of  the  same  class  last  ^portioned 
to  the  State  of  Texas.  The  amount  so  credited 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  ac- 
c(»-dance  with  the  provisions  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

AOVANCX    ACQUISmON    OF    SIOHTS-OF-WAT 

Sxc.  113.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  108  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"seven  yean"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"ten  yean". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (8) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  108  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strUdng 
out  "seven  yean"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "ten  yean". 

HIGHWAY  NOISX  IXTtXa 

Sxc.  lis.  Subsection  (1)  of  aectlon  109  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  may 
promulgate  fftcuidards  for  the  control  of  high- 
way noise  levels  for  highways  on  any  Federal- 
aid  system  for  which  project  approval  has 
been  sectired  prlOT  to  July  1, 1872.  The  Becn- 
tary  may  ^prove  any  project  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  to  which  noise-level  atanderda 
an  made  appUoable  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such 
standards.  Such  project  may  Include,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  the  acquisition  of  additional 
rights-of-way,  the  construction  of  physical 


barrlen,  and  landscaping.  Sums  apportioned 
for  the  Federal-aid  syatem  on  which  such 
project  will  IM  located  shall  t>e  available  to 
finance  the  Federal  ahare  oi  auch  project. 
8\ioh  project  ahall  be  deemed  a  highway 
project  for  all  piupoeea  of  this  title. 
taavB  ON  raojxcT  srrx 
Sxc.  114.  The  last  sentenoe  of  aubaection 
(a)  of  aectlon  114  of  title  33,  United  Statea 
Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "After 
July  1,  1078,  the  State  highway  department 
shall  not  erect  on  any  project  where  actual 
construction  la  In  prograaa  and  visible  to 
hl^way  uaen  any  Informational  signs  other 
than  olBolal  traffic  control  devices  confront- 
ing with  stazulards  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation." 

cxrmncATioM  accxptancx 

Sxc.  lis,  (a)  Section  117  of  title  33  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"1 117.  Certification  acceptance 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any  of 
his  reaponslbllltlea  under  thla  title  relative 
to  projecta  on  Federal-aid  aystems,  except 
the  Interstate  System,  upon  the  request  of 
any  State,  by  accepting  a  certification  by 
the  State  highway  department  of  Ita  per- 
formance of  such  reaponslbllltlea,  If  he 
finds — 

"(1)  such  projects  will  Im  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  State  laws,  regiUations.  di- 
rectives, and  standards  establishing  require- 
ments at  least  equivalent  to  those  contained 
In,  or  Issued  puruant  to.  this  title; 

"(3)  the  State  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  303  of  this  title; 

"(3)  that  final  decisions  made  by  responsi- 
ble State  officials  on  such  projects  are  made 
In  the  best  overall  public  interest. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  make  a  final  In- 
spection of  each  such  project  upon  its  ootn- 
pletlon  and  shall  require  an  adequate  report 
of  the  estimated,  and  actual,  cost  of  con- 
struction as  well  as  such  other  Inform&Uon 
aa  he  determlnea  neceasary. 

"(c)  The  procedure  authorized  by  thla  sec- 
tion ahall  be  an  alternative  to  that  other- 
wise prescribed  In  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  such  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  thla 
section. 

"(d)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
State's  certification  under  this  aectlon  may 
be  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  If, 
In  hlB  opinion,  it  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  affect  or 
discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  Federal  law,  In- 
cluding the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1060  (43  UB.C.  4331  et  aeq.),  aec- 
tlon 4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Tranq^orta- 
tlon  Act  (49  UB.C.  1653(f)),  and  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Land  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1070  (43  UJ3.C.  4001  et 
seq.) ,  other  than  this  title." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chi4)ter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"117.  Secondary  road  reaponslblllties." 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"117.  Certification  acceptance.". 

ICATXBIALS  AT  OFF-StTX  LOCATIOIVS 

Sxc.  116.  Section  131(a)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inaertlng 
after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing :  "Such  payments  may  also  be  made  in 
the  case  of  any  auch  materials  not  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  construction  if  the  Secretary 
determlnea  that  because  of  required  fabri- 
cation at  an  oS-slte  location  the  materials 
cannot  be  stockpiled  in  such  vicinity." 


TOLL  XOALB,  BKISGXS,  TUNHKLS,  AMD  : 

Sxc.  117.  After  the  aeoond  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 130(b)  of  title  33,  United  Statea  Code, 
insert  the  following:  "When  any  auch  toU 
road  which  the  Secretary  has  approved  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  S^tem  la  made  a  toll- 


free  facility,  Federal-aid  highway  funda  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(b)(6)  of  thla 
title  may  be  expended  for  the  construotloOL. 
reconstruction,  or  Improvement  of  that  road 
to  nxeet  the  standards  adopted  for  the  Im- 
provement of  projects  located  on  the  In- 
terstate System." 

CONTBOL  or  OTTTDOOe  ADVXXTXSIWO 

Sxc.  118.  (a)  The  fint  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  131  of  UUe  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inaertlng  after 
"main  traveled  way  of  the  system,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Federal -aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned on  or  after  January  1,  1978,  or  after 
the  expiration  of  the  next  regular  seeelon  of 
the  State  legislature,  whichever  is  later,  to 
any  State  which  the  Secretary  determines 
has  not  made  provision  for  efTectlve  control 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the 
Interetate  Syatem  and  the  primary  system 
of  those  additional  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
dl^>lay8,  and  devices  which  are  more  than 
six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  off  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way,  located  outalda 
of  incorporated  cities  and  villages,  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system, 
and  erected  with  the  purpoee  of  their  mes- 
sage being  read  from  such  main  traveled 
way,". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  131  of  title 
33,  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  such 
signs,  displays  or  devices  after  January  1, 
1968,  if  located  within  six  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  of  the  right  of  way  and  on  or  after 
July  1,  1973,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature, 
whichever  is  later.  If  located  beyond  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  the  right  of  way  be 
limited  to  (1)  directional  and  official  signs 
and  notices,  which  signs  and  notices  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  signs  and  no- 
tices pertaining  to  natural  wonders,  scenic 
and  historical  attractions,  which  are  required 
or  authorized  by  law.  which  shall  conform 
to  national  standards  hereby  authorized  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  hereunder, 
which  standards  shall  contain  provisions  con- 
cerning lighting,  slse,  number,  and  spacing 
of  signs,  and  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  i4>proprlate  to  inclement  this  section, 
(3)  signs,  displays,  and  devicee  advertising 
the  sale  or  lease  of  property  upon  which 
they  are  located,  and  (3)  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  advertising  activities  conducted  on 
the  property  on  which  they  are  located." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  In- 
serting the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"In  order  to  promote  the  reasonable,  or- 
derly and  effective  display  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising while  remaining  consistent  with 
the  purpoees  of  this  section,  signs,  displays, 
and  devicee  whoee  size.  lighting  and  spacing, 
consistent  with  custonuu^  use  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretary,  may  be  erected 
and  maintained  within  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Interatate  and  primary  systems  which 
are  zoned  industrial  or  cotmnerclal  under 
authority  of  State  law,  or  in  unXoned  com- 
mercial or  industrial  areas  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretary." 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  131  of  Utle 
33,  United  SUtee  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  f  ollows : 

(e)  Any  nonconforming  sign  under  State 
law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  section  shall 
be  removed  no  later  than  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  after  it  becomes  nonconforming, 
except  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

(e)  Subeectlon  (f)  of  aectlon  181  of  tlUe 
23,  United  Statee  Code,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  after  the  first  sentence : 

"Ihe  Secretary  may  alao.  In  consultation 
with  the  Statee,  provide  within  the  rights- 
of-way  of   other  roads  on  the   Federal-Aid 
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highway  system  for  areas  In  which  signs, 
dlspUya.  and  devices  giving  specific  InXor- 
matlon  in  the  Interest  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic may  be  erected  and  maintained." 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  131  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  flrst  sentence  and  Inserting  the 
following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  removal  of  any  outdoor  advertising  sign, 
display,  or  device  lawfully  erected  under 
State  law  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Kederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973." 

(g)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  131  of  title 
33.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
•30.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
and  19«7,  not  to  exceed  JS.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  not  to  exceed  (37,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  not  to  exceed  $30- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  not  to 
exceed  (60.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  The  provisions  of 
this  chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  pe- 
riod of  availability,  and  expenditure  of  Ped- 
eral-ald  primary  highway  funds  shall  apply 
to  the  funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 

(h)  Section  131  of  title  33,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subeections: 

"(o)  No  directional  sign,  display,  or  de- 
vice lawfully  In  ezlitence  on  June  1,  1973, 
giving  specific  Information  In  the  Interest 
of  the  traveling  public  shall  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  removed  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974.  or  until  the  State  In  which  the 
sign,  display,  or  device  Is  located  certifies 
that  the  directional  Information  about  the 
service  or  activity  advertised  on  such  sign, 
display,  or  device  may  reasonably  be  avail- 
able to  motorists  by  some  other  method  or 
methods,  whichever  shall  occur  flrst.  A 
State  may  not  refuse  to  purchase  and  re- 
move any  directional  sign,  display,  or  de- 
vice voluntarily  offered  to  the  State  for  re- 
moval by  a  sign  owner  If  funds  are  avail- 
able In  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

"(p)  In  the  case  of  any  sign,  display,  or 
device  required  to  be  removed  under  this 
section  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973,  which 
sign,  display,  or  device  was  after  its  removal 
lawfully  relocated  and  which  as  a  result  of 
the  amendments  made  to  this  section  by 
such  Act  Is  required  to  be  removed,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  100  per  centum  of 
the  just  compensation  for  such  removal  (In- 
cluding all  relocation  costs) ." 

tmSAN  ULMA  TBAinC  OPKEATTONS  IMPBOTXMXNT 
PaOOkAMS 

Ssc.  119.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  136  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  la  hereby  re- 
pealed and  existing  subsection  (d)  Is  re- 
lettered  as  subsection  (c).  Including  any 
referencee  thereto. 

COMTBOL    or    MOKX    JTTTnCTAXOS 

Ssc.  120.  (a)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  136 
of  title  23,  United  SUtee  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  flrst  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Just 
compensation  shall  be  paid  the  owner  for 
the  relocation,  removal,  or  disposal  of  Junk- 
yards lawfully  established  under  State  law." 

(b)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  136  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(m)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  120,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  19<S7,  not  to  ex- 
ceed (S.000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970, 
1071,  and  1072,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not 
to  ttxceed  $16,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  The  provisions  of  this 
ctiapter  relating  to  obligation,  period  of 
avallahlllty.  and  expenditure  of  Pederal-ald 
primary  highway  funds  shall  i^ply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 

EaCHWAT  PTTBLIC  TKAMSPOXTATIOir 

8k.  lai.  Section  142  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  142.  Highway  public  transportation 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  naass  trans- 
portation systems  operating  motor  vehicles 
(Other  than  on  rail)  on  Pederal-ald  high- 
ways for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
buses') ,  so  as  to  Increase  the  traffic  capacity 
of  the  Pederal-ald  systenw  for  the  movement 
of  persona,  the  Secretary  may  approve  as  a 
project  on  any  Pederal-ald  system  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  bus 
passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities  (in- 
cluding shelters) ,  and  fringe  and  transporta- 
tion corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve  bus 
and  other  public  mass  transportation  passen- 
gers. Sums  apportioned  under  section  104(b) 
of  this  title  shall  be  available  to  finance  the 
coet  of  these  projects. 

"(b)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  shall  be  based  upon  a  continu- 
ing comprehensive  transportation  planning 
process  carried  on  in  accordance  with  section 
134  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Por  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project,  and 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  such 
project  shall  be  that  provided  In  section  120 
of  thU  tlUe. 

"(d)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  received  assxirances  satis- 
factory to  him  from  the  State  that  public 
mass  transportation  systems  will  have  ade- 
quate capability  to  fuUy  utilize  the  proposed 
project. 

"(e)  In  any  case  where  sufficient  land 
exists  within  the  publicly  acquired  rights-of- 
way  of  any  Federal-aid  highway  to  accom- 
modate needed  rail  or  nonhighway  public 
msLss  transit  facilities  and  where  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  impairing  automotive 
safety  or  future  highway  Improvements,  the 
Administrator  may  authorize  a  State  to  make 
such  lands  and  rights-of-way  available  with- 
out charge  to  a  publicly  owned  mass  transit 
authority  for  such  purposes  wherever  he  may 
deem  that  the  public  interest  will  be  served 
thereby." 

ECOirOMIC  oaowTH   cxniss   okvklopkkmt 

HIOHWATS 

Sic.  123.  (a)  Section  143  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "demonstration  projects"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "proj- 
ects", and  by  striking  out  "demonstration 
project"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "project", 
by  striking  out  'nhe  Federal -aid  primary 
system"  In  eacli  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "a 
Federal -aid  system  (other  than  the  Inter- 
state System)",  and  In  subsection  (d)  by 
striking  out  "Pederal-ald  primary  highways" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "highways  on 
the  Federal -aid  system  on  which  such  devel- 
opment highway  is  located". 

(b)  Section  143(e)  of  title  23,  United 
Sltates  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provld*d  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  any  project  for  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  Improvement  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  under  this  section  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  provided  under  this  title 


for  any  other  project  on  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem on  which  such  development  highway  u 
located." 

(c)  Section  143(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
demonstrate  the  role  that  highways  can 
play". 

SPXCIAL  trsaAM   HIGH  DXNSTTr  TKAmC  PBOCXAU 

Sxc.  123.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  Utle  33  of  the 
United  States  Code   is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  146  Special  urban  high  density  traffic  pro- 
gram 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$100,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974,  for  the  construction  of  highways 
connected  to  the  Interstate  System  In  por- 
tions of  urbanized  areas  with  high  traffic 
density.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  guide- 
lines and  standards  for  the  designation  of 
routes  and  the  allocation  of  funds  for  this 
purpose  which  Include  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Routes  designated  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  longer  than  ten  miles. 

"(3)  Routes  designated  shall  serve  areas 
of  concentrated  popvUatlon  and  heavy  traffic 
congestion. 

"(3)  Routes  designated  shall  serve  the 
urgent  needs  of  commercial.  Industrial,  air- 
port, or  national  defense  installations. 

"(4)  Any  routes  shall  connect  with  exist- 
ing routes  on  the  Interstate  System. 

"(6)  Routes  designated  under  this  section 
shall  have  been  approved  through  the  plan- 
ning process  required  under  section  134  of 
this  title  and  determined  to  be  essential  by 
responsible  local  officials. 

"(6)  A  route  shaU  be  designated  under 
this  section  only  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  no  feasible  or  practicable  alterna- 
tive mode  of  transportation  which  could 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area  to  be  served  Is 
now  available  or  could  become  available  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

"(7)  The  designation  of  routes  under  this 
section  shall  comply  with  section  138  of  this 
title,  and  no  route  shall  be  designated  which 
substantially  damages  or  Infringes  upon  any 
residential  area. 

"(8)  Routes  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  and  responsible  local  officials. 

"(9)  No  more  than  one  route  In  any  one 
State  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  authcnized  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"146.  Special  urban  high  density  traffic 
program." 

FRIOUTT  PflZlCABT  ROTTTES 

Sec.  124.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
establish  priority  primary  routes  In  each 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, is  directed  to  develop  such  routes 
and  criteria  for  the  designation  thereof  and 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30,  1973. 

ALASKA   HIGHWAT 

Sec.  139.  (a)(1)  Chapter  3  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"!  217.  Alaska  Highway 

"(a)  Recognizing  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  the 
United  States  from  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  from  the  Alaskan  border  to 
Haines  Junction  In  Canada  and  the  Haines 
Cutoff  Highway  from  Haines  Junction  In 
Canada  to  the  south  Alaskan  border,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  out  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
provide  for  necessary  reconstruction  of  such 
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highway  Such  appropriations  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended.  No  expenditure* 
shall  be  made  for  the  construction  of  such 
highways  until  an  agreement  has  been  reach- 
ed by  the  Oovemment  of  Canada  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
provide.  In  part,  that  the  Canadian  CJovem- 
ment — 

•■(1)  will  provide,  without  participation  of 
funds  authorized  under  this  title  all  neces- 
sary right-of-way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
such  highways,  which  right-of-way  shaU  for- 
ever be  held  inviolate  as  a  part  of  such  high- 
ways for  public  use; 

•■(3)  will  not  Impose  any  highway  toll,  or 
permit  any  such  toll  to  be  charged  for  the 
QM  at  such  hlghwaya  by  vehicles  or  persons; 
"(3)  wUl  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  In- 
directly, any  fee,  tax,  or  other  charge  for 
the  use  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  per- 
sons from  the  United  States  that  does  not 
apply  equally  to  vehicles  or  persons  of  Can- 
ada; 

'(4)  will  continue  to  grant  reciprocal  rec- 
ognition of  vehicle  registration  and  drivers' 
licenses  in  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 

"(6)  will  r'r'rtt^in  guch  highways  after 
their  completion  In  proper  condition  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic. 

"(b)  The  survey  and  construction  work 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"217.  Alaska  Highway." 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  completing  neces- 
sary reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  the  Alaskan  border  to  Haines  Junction 
In  Canada  and  the  Haines  Cutoff  Highway 
from  Haines  Junction  In  Canada  to  the  south 
Alaskan  border  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $68,670,000  to  be  ex- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  217  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

BBTOGZS  ON  rXSEEAL  DAKB 

See.  126.  (a)  Section  3a0(d)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$16,761,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$36,261,000". 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  authority 
of  the  Increased  authorization  of  $8,600,000 
established  by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  only  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  lock  and  dam 
numbered  13  on  the  Arkansas  River  near  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  In  the  amount  of  $2,100,000 
and  In  connecticxi  with  reconstruction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Chlckamauga  Dam  on  the 
Tennessee  River  near  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, in  the  amount  of  $6,400,000.  No  such 
sums  shall  be  appropriated  vintll  all  ^pllca- 
ble  requirements  of  section  320  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  have  been  completed 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tran^K3rtatlon,  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas  tat  the  Port  Smith  project,  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  the  Chattanooga  proj- 
ect. 

ALASKAN   ASaSTANCK 

Sxc.  127.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  sen- 
tence "June  30.  1972  and  June  30,  1973."  and 
substituting  "June  30,  1972,  June  30,  1973, 
and  June  30,  1974." 

HIGHWAT   BXAITTIFICATION   COMMISSION 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Subsection  (t)  of  section  123 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 
The  Commission  shall  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  Its  final  report." 


(b)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  128  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$460,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  such 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission  until  expended." 

CLTNTON    BSmCE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  129.   (a)   In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
state commerce  by  expediting  the  completion 
of  interstate  bridge  faculties  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Clinton,   Iowa,   the   City   of   Clinton   Bridge 
Commission    (hereafter   referred   to   as   the 
"commission") ,  created  and  operating  under 
the  Act  a\)proved  December  31,  1944,  as  re- 
vived, amended,  and  reenacted.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  sell,  convey,  and  transfer  to  the 
State   of  Iowa   all  of   Its  real   and  personal 
property,  books,  records,  money,  and  other 
assets.    Including    all    existing    bridges    for 
vehicular    traffic    crossing    the     Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Clinton.  Iowa, 
and  the  substructure  constituting  the  par- 
tlaUv  constructed  new  bridge  which  has  been 
designed   to   replace   the   older   of   the   two 
existing  vehicular  bridges,  together  with  all 
easements,  approaches,  and  approach  high- 
ways appurtenant  to  said  bridge  structures. 
and  to  enter  Into  such  agreements  with  the 
State  Highway  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "highway 
commission  ") ,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  foregoing:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  at  or  before  the  time  of 
delivery  of  the  deeds  and  other  instruments 
of  conveyance,  all  outstanding  Indebtedness 
or  other  liabilities  of  said  commission  must 
either  have  been  paid  In  full  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  or  sufficient  funds  must 
have  been  set  aside  In  a  special  fund  pledged 
to   retire   said   outstanding   Indebtedness   or 
other   liabilities  and   interest  thereon  at  or 
prior  to  maturity,  together  with  any  premium 
which  may  be  required  to  be  paid  In  the 
event  of  payment  of  the  indebtedness  prior 
to  maturity.  The  cost  to  the  highway  com- 
mission   of    acquiring    the    existing    bridge 
structures  by  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  Include 
all   engineering,    legal,    financing,    architec- 
tural, traffic  surveying,  and  other  expensee 
as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  con- 
veyance and  transfer  of  the  properties,  to- 
gether with  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary   to    provide    for    the    payment    of   the 
outstanding  Indebtedness  or  other  llabUitles 
of  the  commission  as  hereinbefore  referred 
to,  and  permit  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
mission   as    hereinafter    provided,    less    the 
amount   of   cash   on   band   which   Is   turned 
over    to    the    highway    commission   by    the 
commission. 

(b)  The  highway  commission  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  the  conveyance  and 
transfer  of  the  above-mentioned  bridge 
structures,  property,  and  assets  of  the  City 
of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  to  complete  the  oonstxuc- 
tlon  of  the  new  replacement  bridge,  to  repair, 
reconstruct,  TT>«.tT»t*»n,  azMl  opevate  as  tc^ 
brldgea  the  existing  bridges  so  acquired  un- 
til the  new  replacement  bridge  has  been 
completed,  to  dismantle  the  crider  of  the  two 
existing  bridges  upon  completion  of  the  new 
replacemeot  bridge,  and  to  thereafter  repair, 
reconstruct,  maintain,  and  operate  the  two 
remaining  bridges  as  toll  bridges.  There  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  highway  com- 
mlsskjn  the  right  and  power  to  enter  upon 
such  lands  and  to  acqulr*,  fonrtwmTi.  oc- 
cupy, poasees,  and  use  such  privately  owned 
real  wtate  and  other  property  in  the  State 
of  lows  and  the  State  of  Illinois  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  location,  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  completion  of  any  such  bridges 
and  for  the  operation  and  malnteoance  at 
any  bridge  and  the  approaches,  upon  making 


just  compensation  therefor  to  be  asoertatoed 
and  paid  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  such  real  estate  or  other  property 
Is   situated,    and    the   proceedings    therefcv 
shall  be  the  same  as  In  the  condemnation 
of  private  property  lor  public   purposes  by 
said  State.  The  highway  conunlsalon  Is  fur- 
ther  authorised    to  enter    Into   agreemenu 
with  the  State  of  Illlnots  and  any  agency  or 
subdivision  thereof,  and  with  any  agency  or 
subdivision   of  the   State  of   Iowa,   for   the 
acquisition,  lease,  or   use  of  any   lands   or 
proi>erty   owned   by  such   State  or  politicai 
subdivision.  The  cost  of  acquiring  the  exist- 
ing   bridge    structures,    of    completing    the 
replacement  bridge  and  of  dismantling  the 
bridge  to  be  repiaoed  and  paying  expenses 
Incidental  thereto  as  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  be  provided  by 
the   highway    commission    through    the   Is- 
suance  of   its   revenue    bonds   pursuant   to 
legislation  enacted   by   the   General   Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Iowa,  or  throiigh  the  use 
of   any  other  funds  available  for   the   pur- 
pose, or  both.  The  above-described  toll  bridge 
fitructiu'es  shall   be  repaired,  reconstructed, 
maintained,   and   operated   by    the   highway 
commission  In  accordance  with   the   provi- 
sions of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946,  ap- 
proved August  a.  1946,  and  the  location  and 
plans  for  the  replacement  bridge  shall  be  a{>- 
proved   by   the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
In  accordance  with  the  provlsk>Qs  of  said 
Act,  as  well  as  by  the  D^tartment  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  BUnols.  The  rates 
and  schedule  of  toUs  for  said  bridges  shall 
be  charged  and  collected  In  accordance  with 
said  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  and  appa- 
cable    Iowa    legislation    and    ahall    be    con- 
tinuously adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to 
provide  a  fund  suffloieoit  to  pay  for  the  rea,- 
sonable  cost  of  mnintAining    repairing,  and 
operating  the  bridges  and  a{^>roaches  under 
economical  managetnsnt,  to  provide  a  fund 
sufficient   to   pay   the    principal   of   and   In- 
terest on  such  bonds  as  may  be  issued  by 
the  highway  com  miss  trm  as  the  same  shall 
fall  due  and  the  redemption  or  repurchase 
price  of  all  or  any  thareof  ndaemed  or  re- 
purchased   before    maturity,    and    to    repay 
any  money  borrowed  by  any  other  rn^i^nf  iq 
connection  with    the   acquisition,   construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  compieUon.  repair,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  any  of  said  bridge 
structures.  All  toUs  and  other  revenues  from 
aald    bridges    are   hereby    pledged    to   such 
usee.  No  toll  shall  be  charged  officials  or  em- 
ployees of  the  highway  commisskin,  nor  ahall 
any  toll  be  charged   oOlcials  of   the  United 
States  while  In  the  discharge  of  duties  in- 
cident  to  their  office  or   employment,   nor 
ahall   any   toll   be  charged  naeonbers   of   the 
fire  department  or  peace  oOloers  while  en- 
gaged  in    the   performaikce  of   their   official 
duties.  No  obligation   created   pursuant   to 
any  provision  of  this  section  shaU  constitute 
an  Indcfetedneee  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  After  all  bonds  or  other  obligations 
issued  or  indebtedness  Incurred  by  the  high- 
way commission  or  loans  of  funds  for  the 
account  of  said  bridges  and  interest  and 
premium,  if  any.  have  been  paid,  or  after  a 
sinking  fund  siifflclent  for  such  payment 
shall  have  been  provided  and  shall  be  held 
solely  for  that  purpose,  the  State  of  Iaw» 
shaU  deliver  deeds  or  other  suitable  Instru- 
ments of  conveyanoe  of  the  Interest  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  In  and  to  those  parts  lying 
within  nunols  of  said  bridges  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  or  any  municipality  or  agency  thereof 
as  may  be  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law 
to  accept  the  same,  and  thereafter  the 
bridges  shall  be  properly  repaired,  recon- 
structed, maintained,  and  operated,  free  of 
tolls  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  by  the  State  of 
Illinois,  or  any  municipality  or  agency  there- 
of, as  may  be  agreed  upon 

(d)  The  Interstate  bridge  or  bridges  pur- 
chased, constructed,  or  completed  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  and  the  income 
derived  therefrcun  shall,  on   and   after  the 
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•ItoctlT*  (Ut*  of  thU  aactloo,  b*  •x«mpt  firom 
ftU  Fwl«rml,  8t»U.  mtinldpal,  and  local  prop- 
erty and  IncoBM  taxatloa. 

(•)  After  aU  of  Um  propmty,  booka.  r«c- 
ofxU.  moivey,  and  otb«r  ataeU  of  tb«  City  of 
CUaton  Brtdg*  Oommlasloii  have  b««n  con- 
▼•TMl  aod  tranaferrcd  to  the  St*t«  of  Iowa 
aa  contemplatMl  by  thla  section,  such  oom- 
nUaalon  tball  c«aa«  to  exist,  without  the 
neceealty  for  any  bearing,  order,  or  other 
oOelal  action. 

(f)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Mction  la  hereby  ezpreaaly  reeerved. 
aotrrs  loi  in  kxw  hampssbx 
Sac.  130.  The  amount  of  all  Pederal-ald 
highway  funda  paid  on  account  of  thoae 
aectioDa  of  Route  101  In  the  State  of  New 
Hampahlre  referred  to  In  aubaectlon  (c)  o< 
t.Kia  section  shall,  prior  to  the  collection  of 
any  tolla  thereon,  be  repaid  to  the  Treaaurer 
0*  the  United  Statea.  The  amount  so  repaid 
■ball  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
prUtloQ  for  "Pederal-Ald  Highways  (Truat 
Fund)".  At  the  time  of  such  repayment,  the 
VMeral-ald  projecta  with  respect  to  which 
such  funda  bare  been  repaid  and  any  other 
rederal-ald  project  located  on  said  sections 
of  such  toll  road  and  programed  for  expendi- 
ture on  any  such  project,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  Federal -aid 
highways  funda  of  the  same  class  last  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  New  Hampahlre.  The 
amount  so  credited  shall  be  In  addition  to 
all  other  funda  then  apportioned  to  said 
State  and  shall  be  available  for  ezpendl- 
t\ire  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  33,  United  Statea  Code,  as  amended  or 
supplemented. 

(b)  Upon  the  repayment  of  Pederal-ald 
highway  funda  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal -aid  highway 
program  of  the  projecta  on  said  sections  of 
Route  101  aa  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  such  sections  of  said  route  shall 
become  and  be  free  of  any  and  all  restrlc- 
tlona  conUlned  In  title  33,  United  Statea 
Code,  as  amended  or  supplemented,  or  In  any 
regulation  thereunder,  with  reapect  to  the 
Imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or  other 
charges  thereon  or  for  the  use  thereof. 

(o)  The  proTlslona  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  following  sectlona: 

a)  That  section  of  Route  101  from  Route 
126  In  Epplng  to  Brentwood  Comers,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  two  and  thirty  one- 
bTUtdiedtha  eenterllne  miles. 

(3)  That  section  of  Route  101  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Sells  Comer  In  Auburn,  beginning 
approximately  two  and  forty  one-hundred ths 
eenterllne  miles  east  of  the  Junction  of  In- 
terstate Route  W  and  running  easterly  ap- 
proximately two  miles. 

raxxnfo  urrtatrtATt  toll  budgss 
Sxc.  131.  Section  138,  UUe  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  this  title.  In  the  caae  of  each 
StaU  which,  before  January  1,  1974.  shaU 
have  constructed  or  acquired  any  Interstate 
toU  bridge  (including  approachee  thereto), 
vtUch  before  January  1,  1974,  caused  such 
toU  bridge  to  be  made  tree,  which  bridge 
Is  owned  and  maintained  by  such  State  or  by 
a  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  which 
bridge  Is  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
(other  than  the  Interstate  System) ,  sums  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  In  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  104  of  this  UUe  shall  be  available  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  a  project  under  this 
subsection  of  ( 1 )  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  reasonable  value 
of  such  bridge  after  deducting  therefrom 
that  porUon  of  such  value  attributable  to 
any  grant  or  contribution  previously  paid  by 
the  United  SUtes  In  connection  with  the 
construction  or  acqulslUon  of  such  bridge, 
and  exclusive  of  rights-of-way,  or  (3)  the 
amount  by  which  the  principal  amount  of 
tbe  outstanding  unpaid  bonds  or  other  ob- 


UgaUona  created  and  Issued  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  such  bridge  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  any  funds  accumulated 
or  provided  (or  their  amortization,  on  the 
date  such  bridge  Is  made  free,  whichever  Is 
the  lesser  amount." 

8Ttn)T  OF  TOLL  aBSMS  ATJTHoarrT 

Sbc.  132.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a  full 
and  complete  LnvestlgaUon  and  study  of  ex- 
isting Federal  statutes  and  regulaUons  gov- 
erning toll  bridges  over  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  for  the  p\irpose  of 
determining  what  acUon  can  and  should  be 
taken  to  assure  Just  and  reasonable  toUa 
rvatlonwide.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  findings  of  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
February  l.  1974,  together  with  his  rectan- 
meadaUons  for  modifications  or  additions  to 
«»i.t.ing  laws,  regulaUons,  and  policies  as  will 
achieve  a  uniform  system  of  tolls  and  best 
serve  the  public  interest. 

PA«TICir*TION    IN    TOPICS    AXO    rUNCX    PASXnfO 
PaOOBAMS 

Sec.  133.  In  the  adminlatration  of  title  33 
of  the  United  States  Code  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  take  such  acticois  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  facilitate  broad  par- 
ticlpaUon  by  the  States  in  the  urban  area 
traffic  operations  Improvement  programs  and 
projects  for  fringe  and  corridor  parking  facili- 
ties authorized  by  sections  13S  and  137  of 
such  title. 

DISTBICT    or    COLT71CSIA 

Sxc.  134.  None  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  highways  In  that  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  lying  outside  of  clUes",  approved 
March  3,  1893  (37  Stet.  533),  as  amended, 
■hall  apply  to  any  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
coaaiDoa  hxaxinqs 

Sac.  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  at  Transporta- 
tion shall  permit  no  further  action  on  Inter- 
state Route  1-387  between  Montville  and 
Mabwah,  New  Jersey,  until  new  corridor 
hearings  are  held. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ot  Transportation  shall 
permit  no  further  action  on  the  Corporation 
Freeway.  Winston -S&Lem.  North  Carcrilna,  un- 
til new  corridor  hearings  are  held. 
nrnssTATX  ststsm 

Sac.  136.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  103  of  tlUe  33,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate 
System  of  two  hundred  m.iles,  to  be  used  in 
m»vir.g  modiflcatioos"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "there  is  hereby  authorized  such  ad- 
dlUonal  mileage  for  the  Interstate  System 
as  may  be  required  in  making  modifications". 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  1968  Interstate  System  cost 
estimate  set  forth  in  House  Doc\unent  Num- 
bered 199.  Ninetieth  Congress,  as  revised." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  1973  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  seit 
forth  in  Rouse  Public  Works  Committee 
Print  Numbered  92-29." 

(3)  The  fifth  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "due  regard"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  followtng:  "preference,  along 
with  due  regard  for  interstate  highway  type 
needs  on  a  nationwide  basis,". 
rxssT  opssatxoms 

Sac.  137.  (a)  The  last  subsection  of  sec- 
tion 139  of  UUe  33.  Urdted  States  Code,  Is 
hereby  redesignated  as  subsection  (g). 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  '(g)  of 
section  129  of  tlUe  23.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  Inapplicable  to  any  ferry  operated 
solely  between  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Washington. 

Msrao  ACCXssiBiLrrT  to  thi  handicappb) 

Sac.  138.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is    authorized    to    make    payments    to    the 


Washington  Metropolitan  Area  "nvoslt 
Authority  in  amounts  sufficient  to  flnaTm^ 
the  cost  of  providing  such  facilities  for  tlis 
subway  and  rapid  rail  transit  system  author- 
iMd  in  the  National  Capital  TlraosportaUon 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  330)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  such  subway  and  system  ac- 
cessible by  the  handicapped  through  imple- 
mentaUon  of  Public  Laws  90-480  and  91-306. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to 
carry  out  this  section,  not  to  exceed  |iis6,- 
000.000. 

RDBBAL-AIO   UCALL  ■UMMAX   STRXM 

Sac.  130.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101 
of  tltls  33,  United  States  Coda,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system"  add  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"The  term  "Fsderal-ald  small  urban  system' 
means  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (h)  of  section  103  of 
this  tiUe." 

(2)  After  the  deflniUon  erf  the  term  "urban 
area"  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"The  term  'small  urban  area'  means  u 
urban  area  having  a  population  of  leas  thaa 
fifty  thousand,  and  not  within  an  urban- 
ized area." 

(b)  Section  103  of  tlUe  3S.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
after  subsection  (g)   a  new  subsection  (h) : 

"(h)  The  Federal-aid  small  urban  system 
may  be  eetabllshed  In  each  small  urban  area 
at  the  request  of  local  ofllclals.  The  system 
shall  consist  of  arterial  and  collector  routes, 
exclusive  of  urban  extensions  of  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  systems,  selected 
by  responsible  local  officials  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  highway  department  based 
upon  anticipated  functional  usage  for  the 
year  1980.  Bach  route  of  the  system  shall 
connect  with  another  route  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system.  The  provisions  of  chapters  1.  3. 
and  6  ot  this  tlUe  i^pllcable  to  Federal-aUl 
primary  highways,  other  than  apporUon- 
ment,  shall  apply  to  the  Federal-aid  small 
urban  system  except  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  104  of  title 
33.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  tba  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  For  the  Federal-aid  small  urban  sys- 
tem: 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  population  in 
small  urban  areas  or  parts  thereof.  In  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  in  such 
small  urban  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  all 
the  States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census." 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  130  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Federal -aid  secondary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system,  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system,  and  the  Federal-aid  small 
urban  system." 

(e)  Section  103(f)  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "the  Fedearl-ald  urban  system." 
the  following:  "the  Federal-aid  small  urban 
system,". 

ntanniro  psogsams 
Sac.  140.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  140  of 
tlUe  23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  "and 
1973."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  1973, 
and  1974". 

toll  BOAD  XXnfBTTBSaiCXIfT  PKOGKAJC 

Sac.  141  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
";  146.  Toll  road  relmbiarsement  program 

"(a)  Whenever  a  State  has  received  Its  final 
apportionment  of  sums  authra'lzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  on  the  Interstate 
System,  the  Secretary  may  permit,  notwlth- 
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standing  the  provisions  of  section  301  of  this 
title.  relmburseoMnt  of  the  Federal  share  of 
ths  actual  oost  ot  construcUon  of  new  toll 
highways  or  Improvemants  to  existing  toll 
hicbways,  conatruoUon  of  which  hlghwagra  or 
^rovemant  is  begun  after  July  1.  1972,  but 
not  including  the  cost  of  toU  coUectlon  and 
jervice  facilities,  on  the  sams  basis  and  In  the 
ff^mtt  manner  as  In  the  construction  of  tree 
highways  under  this  chapter  upon  compU- 
moe  with  the  conditions  contained  in  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction as  appUcabU  to  a  project  under  sec- 
tion 130(a)  of  this  Utle  from  funds  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  this  title 
whenever  the  State  enters  into  an  agreamant 
with  the  Secretary  whereby  it  undertakes 
performance  of  the  following  obligations: 

"  ( 1 )  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
highway  In  accordanoe  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  all  tolls  received  from  the  operation 
of  such  highway,  less  the  actual  cost  of  such 
operation  and  maintenance,  shall  be  applied 
by  the  SUte  to  the  repayment  of  the  actual 
costs  of  construction,  except  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actual  costs  erf  a  project;  and 

"(3)  no  tolls  shall  be  charged  for  the  tise  of 
such  highway  after  the  Federal  share  has 
been  paid  and  the  highway  shall  be  main- 
tained and  operated  as  a  free  highway. 
Such  agreements  may  be  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  State  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Reimbursements  shaU 
not  be  made  until  after  the  State  receives  Its 
final  apportionment  of  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenditure  on  the  Inter- 
state System. 

"(c)  Such  highway  shall  be  designated  as 
a  part  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system, 
other  than  the  Interstate  System,  before  the 
payment  of  any  Federal  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  mileage  limitations 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  103  of  this  title. 
"(d)  The  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actual  cost  of  the  project  shall  be  made  in  not 
more  than  fifteen  equal  anmiaJ  Installments, 
from  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  pxir- 
suant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  104  of  this  tiUe,  with  the  first  In- 
stallment being  made  one  year  after  the  proj- 
ect agreement  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments or  one  year  after  the  State  receives  Its 
final  apportionment  of  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenditure  on  the  Inter- 
state System,  whichever  is  last  to  occur.  Such 
payment  shall  be  applied  against  the  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  project." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  33, 
United  Sates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"146.  Toll  road  reimbtirsement  program." 
HioHtAin)  scamc  biorwat 
Sac.  142.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (acting  through  the  Forest  Service) ,  is 
authorized   to  develop   and  construct  as  a 
parkway  the  Highland  Scenic  Hl^way  from 
West   Virginia   SUte   Route   39   to  VS.   260 
near  Barton  Knob. 

(b)  The  route  from  Rlchvrood.  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  U.S.  250  near  Barton  Knob,  via  West 
Virginia  State  Route  39  and  the  parkway 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  asctlon, 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway. 

(c)  Such  Secretaries  are  authorized  to  ac- 
quire rights-of-way,  lands  containing  such 
rights-of-way,  and  interests  In  land,  includ- 
ing scenic  easements,  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  a  scenic  highway. 

(d)  Funds  avallabls  for  parkways  shall  be 
available  for  signs  on  interstate  highways, 
^palachian  highways  and  other  appropriate 


highways  at  natural  points  of  aoceas  to  such 
gaogracthlc  aiaa,  inrtlnaittng  ths  direction  and 
dlataacs  to  the  iTtg*ii«T>«<  scenic  Highway  and 
to  Ricbwood  as  "Oataway  to  tba  Highland 
Sosnlo  Highway". 

(a)  Funds  available  for  parkways  shaU  be 
avauiable  for  upgrading  that  portion  of  West 
Virginia  State  Route  39  designated  as  the 
wigi>iMirt  Scenic  Highway  to  appropriate 
standards  for  a  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way, including  the  construction  of  vistas  and 
other  scenic  improvements. 

(f)  Upon  construction  of  tha  Highland 
Scenic  Highway  as  authorlaad  by  snhasctton 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  road  and  all  asso- 
ciated lands  and  rights-of-way  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Forest  Service  and  managed  as 
part  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
solely  for  scenic  and  recreational  use  and 
paasenger  car  ti«vel. 

(g)  Any  parkway  authorized  In  tha  future 
to  proceed  southward  in  such  area  shall 
begin  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Rich- 
wood,  West  Virginia. 

IMCXXA^tD  rXDBRAL  BHASS SPrSUTlVB  DATB 

Sac.  143.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  all  obligations  incurred  after  Jxine 
30,  1973,  except  for  projecta  on  which  Fed- 
eral funds  were  obligated  on  or  before  that 
date." 

OBBAT  Blvas  BOAO 

Sac.  144.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (08  Stat. 
70;  Public  Law  83-360) .  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(600,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of    'WOO.OOO". 

(b)    Chapter  1  of  tiUe  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  la  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"i  147.  Development  of  a  prototype  of  a  na- 
tional scenic  and  recrsatlonal  high- 
way program 
"(a)  (1)  The  Congress  flmds — 
"(A)    that   there  are   significant   esthetic 
and  recreational  values  to  be  derived  from 
making  places  of  scenic  and  natural  beauty 
and  historical,  archeologlcal,  or  scientific  in- 
terest accessible  to  the  public; 

"(B)  that  there  Is  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  scenic  roads,  park- 
ways, and  highways  available  to  the  motor- 
ing public; 

"  (C)  that  with  increased  population,  great- 
er leisure  time  and  higher  percentage  of 
privately  owned  automotive  vehicles,  more 
families  than  ever  are  seeking  suitable  areas 
In  which  to  drive  for  pleasure  and  recreation; 
"(D)  that  the  growth  of  dtlas  and  large 
metropolitan  centers  has  decraaaed  tha  quan- 
tity of  open-apace  and  recreational  areas 
available  to  the  general  public,  especially  ur- 
ban dwelleis;  and 

"(E)  that  substantial  economic,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  and  psychological 
benefits  oould  be  gained  from  a  nationwide 
system  of  attractive  roadways  making  pos- 
sible wldaspread  enjoyment  of  natural  and 
recreational  resources. 

"(3)  It  is  therefore  tha  purpoae  of  this 
secUon  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
and  to  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies having  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  lands 
open  to  the  public  in  order  to  develop  high- 
ways throughout  the  Nation  to  satisfy  such 
needs  and  to  prove  the  actual  national  feas- 
ibility of  such  a  system  through  direct  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  Improvamant  and 
construction  of  the  Oreat  River  UoeA  and 
attendant  faculties  and  to  further  provide 
for  Federal  participation  in  the  c^ebratlon 
of  the  tricentennial  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  poaslble  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 


shall  astabUah  orltaria  tor  tba  location  and 
oonatruetion  or  reconstruction  of  the  Oraat 
Rlvar  Road  by  the  ten  States  bordering  the 
Mlsslaslppl  River  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpoee  of  this  seotlon.  Such  criteria  shall 
include  requirements  that — 

"(1)  priority  be  given  in  the  location  of 
the  Oreat  River  Road  near  or  easily  aooaaalhle 
to  the  larger  population  centers  of  tha  State 
and  further  priority  be  given  to  the  oonsttruc- 
tlon  and  improvement  of  the  Great  River 
Road  in  the  proximity  of  the  oonfluence  of 
the  Bflasisaippi  River  and  the  WIsooBsln 
River; 

"(3)  the  Oreait  River  Road  be  connected 
with  other  Federal-aid  highways  and  pref- 
erably with  the  interstate  Syatam; 

"(3)  the  Great  River  Road  be  marked  with 
unlfcnin  identifying  signs; 

"(4)  section  131  shaU  apply  to  the  Oraat 
River  Road; 

"(8)  the  provisions  of  section  12e(a)  of 
this  title  Bbmll  not  apply  to  any  bridge  or  tun- 
nel on  the  Great  River  Road  and  no  fees 
shall  be  charged  for  the  use  of  any  facility 
constructed  with  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  thU  section  the 
term  'constTUCtion'  includes  the  acquisition 
of  areas  of  historical,  archaological.  or 
sclsntiflc  Interest,  necessary  easements  for 
scenic  purposes,  and  the  oonstniction  or 
reconstruction  of  roadside  rest  arsas  (in- 
cluding appropriate  recreational  facUltlea) , 
scenic  viewing  areas,  and  other  appropriate 
facilities  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Highways  oonstnicted  or  recon- 
structed pursuant  to  this  section  (except 
subsection  (g) )  shaU  be  part  of  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  except  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  of  this  tiUe  as  the  Secretary 
determinae  are  not  consistent  with  this 
section. 

"(e)  Funds  H>propriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  ten  States  bordering 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  payments  to  carry  out  the  purpoee 
of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  for  any  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion pursuant  to  the  preceding  subsections 
of  this  section  shall  be  80  per  centum  of 
such  cost. 

"(g)  TTie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  the  beads  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  Jurisdiction 
over  Federal  lands  open  to  the  public  In 
order  to  enter  Into  appropriate  arrangements 
for  necessary  construction  or  reoonatructlon 
of  highways  on  such  lands  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  To  the  ext«nt  appli- 
cable criteria  applicable  to  highways  con- 
structed or  reconstructed  by  the  Stata  pxir- 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
highways  constructed  or  reconslxucted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection.  Funds  authorised 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  construction  or  re- 
construction pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(h)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  roads  on  a  Fedsral-ald 
highway  system,  not  to  exceed  830,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  tor 
allocations  to  the  States  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otharwlss  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  oonstruc- 
tlon  and  reconstructloB  of  roads  not  on  a 
Federal -aid  highway  system." 

(c)  The  table  of  contants  of  chapter  1 
of  UUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code  U 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thMeof 
the  following: 
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"147.  Development  of  a  prototype  of  a  na- 
tional scentc  and  recreatlon«l  high- 
way program.". 

NATIONAI.    aCKmc    HIOHWAT    STSTSM    STTTDT 

Ssc.  14A.  Tha  Secretary  of  Trazuportatlon 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  invectlgatlon 
and  study  to  determloe  the  feasibility  and 
aatablUfalng  a  national  system  of  soentc  high- 
ways to  link  together  and  make  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  American  people  recreational,  hU- 
torlcAl,  iclenti&c.  and  other  similar  areas  of 
scleolc  Interest  and  importance.  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  Investigation  and  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  and  consult  with 
other  asenctes  of  the  Pederal  Oovernment, 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon, 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
SAd  other  Interested  private  organizations, 
groups,  and  Individuals.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  his  flndlngs  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1976, 
including  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing such  a  program.  There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  MSO.OOO  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

CTTMBBlLAIfD     GAP     NATION  AI.     BIBTOSICAL    PABK 

a«c.  14a.  fa)  Notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion of  parkwaj-a  in  aaibsectlon  (a)  of  section 
101.  funds  available  for  parkways  shall  be 
available  to  finance  the  cost  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  relocation  of  Route  25K  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park, 
Including  construction  of  a  tunnel  and  the 
approaches  thereto,  so  as  to  permit  restora- 
tion of  the  Oap  and  provide  adequate  traffic 
capacity. 

(Tj)  Upon  construction,  such  highway  and 
tunnel  and  all  associated  lands  and  rights- 
of-way  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service  smd  managed  as  part  of  the 
Cumberland  Oap  National  Historical  Park. 
TITLK    II 

BHO«T     Tm,S 

Sac.  aoi.  This  title  may  be  olted  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973". 

HIGHWAY    SATETT 

Sxc.  303.  The  following  sums  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  Utle 
33.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs)  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  $300,000,000  for  the 
S^cal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $360- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 

(3)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title 
33.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development) .  by  the 
NaUonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adn[ilnl8tra- 
tlon,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  •115,- 
CXXJ.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  tll5.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  197S. 

(3)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  186,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  WS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

1 4)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  Utle  33,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment) ,  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admlnlstra- 
tlOQ.  out  (^  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  June  30.  197B.  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
per  flsc^  year. 

KAIL-HIGHWAT    CaOSSZNOS 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  which 
may  be  otherwise  available  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion ISO  of  title  38,  muted  States  Code,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  projects 


for  the  elLmlnation  of  hazards  of  railway- 
highway  crossings,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $235,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  funds  authorized  and  expended 
under  authority  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  Such  sums  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  one  year  In  advance 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  and 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  authorized. 

<b)  Funds  authorized  by  this  eectlon  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(1 )  two-thirds  for  projects  on  any  Federal- 
aid  system  (other  than  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem); and 

(2)  one-third  tor  projects  on  highways  not 
Included  on  any  Federal-aid  system. 

(c)  Fluids  made  available  in  acooidance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  apportioned  to  tlie  States  in  the  same 
manner  as  sums  authorized  to  be  ^pro- 
priated  under  paragraph  (1)  of  eectlon  106  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  Funds 
made  available  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b;  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
In  section  403(c)  of  this  tlUe,  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  any  such 
project  Shan  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  thereof. 

saiDos  aacoNsraucTioM  and  BSPtAcxMnfT 

Sbc.  304.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  144 
of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1972;  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1972,";  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "1973,"  the  following;  •$225,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$450,000,000  for  tile  fiscal  y«ar  ending  June 
30,  1975,";  by  striking  out  "out  of  the  High- 
way Tm»t  Fund,"  In  the  first  sentence;  and 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "Two-thirds  of  all  funds  authorized 
and  expended  under  authority  of  this  section 
in  any  flseal  year  shall  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.". 

(o)  Subsection  rf)  of  section  144  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code.  Is  relettered  as  sub- 
section (g)  (including  references  thereto); 
and  Immediately  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (f)   is  inserted: 

"(f)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  tor  expenditure  as  follows: 

"(1)  two-thirds  for  projects  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system;  and 

"(3)  one-third  for  projects  on  highways 
not  Included  on  any  PederaJ-ald  system." 

(d)  Bxistlng  subsection  (g)  of  section  144 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  relettered 
as  subsection  (h)  (including  references 
thereto) . 

PAVEMENT    llAKKING    PHOGXAM 

Sbc.  206.  (a)   Chapter  1  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amcmdsd  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"}  148.  Special  pavement  marking  program 

"(a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  it 
to  bo  m  the  vital  Interest  of  the  Natlon~lhat 
a  special  pavement  marking  program  be 
established  to  enable  the  several  States  to 
Improve  the  pavement  marking  of  all  high- 
ways to  provide  for  greater  vehicle  and  pe- 
destrian safety. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  105 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  approve  vmder 
this  section  such  pavement  marking  projects 
on  any  highway  whether  or  not  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system,  but  not  Included  In  the  In- 
terstate System,  as  he  may  find  necessary  to 
bring  such  highway  to  the  pavement  mark- 


ing standards  issued  or  endorsed  by  the  FW- 
eral  Highway  Administrator, 

"(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
projects  which  are  located  in  rural  areas  and 
which  are  either  on  the  Federal-aid  second- 
ary system  or  are  not  included  in  any  Ped- 
eral-ald  system. 

•(d)  The  entire  cost  of  projects  approved 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  sums  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  there  la  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  June 
30,  1975,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  the 
sum  of  $100,000,000,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. Such  sums  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  j-aar 
for  which  authorized  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  funds  were 
apportioned  under  this  chapter.  Such  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  on  the  same  basis  as  is 
provided  in  paragn^h  (2)  of  section  104(b) 
of  this  title. 

"(f)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  but  not 
required  by  It  for  pavement-marking  proj. 
octs  authorized  by  this  section  may  be  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  to  such  State  for  ex- 
penditure for  projects  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce the  hazards  to  safety  at  specific  loca- 
tions or  sections  of  highways  which  are  not 
located  on  any  Federal -aid  system  and  which 
have  high  accident  exp>eriences  or  high  ac- 
cident potentials.  Funds  may  be  released  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  only  if 
the  Secretary  has  received  satisfactory  as- 
surances from  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment that  all  nonurban  area  highways  with- 
in the  State  are  marked  In  accordance  with 
the  pavement-marking  standards  issued  or 
endorsed  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(g)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  January  1976,  and  In  each  Janu- 
ary thereafter  for  three  years  following  com- 
pletion within  that  State  of  the  special  pave- 
ment-marking program  authorized  by  this 
section,  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  payment-marking  Improvements  ac- 
complished since  commencement  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  report  shall  Include  an  analysis 
and  evaluation  with  respect  to  the  number, 
rate,  and  severity  of  accidents  at  Improved 
locations,  and  the  oost-beneflt  ratio  of  such 
improvements,  comparing  a  perltsd  one  3-ear 
prior  to  completion  of  Improvements  to  an- 
nual periods  subsequent  to  completion  of 
such  improvements.  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mlt  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1975,  and  not  later  than  June  30  of 
each  year  thereafter  until  completion  of  the 
special  pavement-marking  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  with  respect  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  pavement-marking  Improve- 
ments accomplished  by  the  several  States 
under  this  section." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"148.  Special  pavement-marking  program." 

PAVEMZNT-ICAKKINO  RSSKAHCH  AND  DBKONBTBA- 
■nON    P«OG«AM 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  research 
authorized  by  section  307(b)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
and  demonstration  programs  with  respect  to 
the  effectiveness  of  various  types  of  pavement 
markings  and  related  delineators  imder  In- 
clement weather  and  nighttime  conditions. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $36,000,000  for" the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
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lanro  use  ano  oaxvEa  bkhaviob  kxokwat 
batett  tsmBHTH 

Ssc.  207.  (a)  Section  40$  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
lounedlately  before  the  first  sentence  thsrsof, 
and  by  striking  out  "this  section"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
subsection",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  tb«  rvssarch  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  ssctton,  the  Seorsb 
tary.  In  consultation  with  such  other  Gtov- 
ernment  and  prlvat*  agencies  as  may  b*  nec- 
essary. Is  authorized  to  carry  out  safety  re- 
search on  the  following: 

"(1)  The  relationship  between  the  oon- 
sumption  and  use  at  drugs  and  their  effect 
upon  highway  safety  and  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles;  and 

••(2)  Driver  behavior  research,  inoludlng 
the  characteristics  of  driver  parforaaaiuie,  the 
relationships  of  mental  and  physical  abilities 
to  the  driving  task,  and  the  relationship  of 
frequency  of  driver  accident  involvement  to 
highway  safety. 

"  (c)  Tbe  research  authorised  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  may  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
Individuals." 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration,  out  of  the  Etlghway  Trtist 
Fund,  the  sum  of  $15,(500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1974,  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197A. 

PROJECT   rO«    HIGH    HAZARD    LOCATtONS 
(SPOT    IMPKOVEMXNTS) 

Sxc.  208.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  section  added  by  section  2 
o<  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"I  149.  Projects  for  high  hazard  looAtlona 

"(a)  For  projects  to  ellmln*te  or  reduce 
the  hazards  at  specific  locations  or  sections 
of  highways  which  have  high  accident  ex- 
periences or  high  accident  potentials,  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
June  30,  1976,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000.  except 
that  two-thirds  of  all  funds  authorized  and 
expended  under  authority  of  this  section  la 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  TYust  Fund.  Such  sums  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  for  one  year  In  ad- 
vance of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorised 
and  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for 
a  period  of  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
flsoal  year  for  which  aoithorleed. 

"(b)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

'•(1)  two-thirds  for  projects  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  (other  than  the  Interstate 
System) ;  and 

"(2)  one-third  for  projects  on  highways 
not  Included  on  any  Federal-aid  system. 

"(c)  Ftmda  made  available  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  app>ortloned  to 
the  States  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  provided 
In  section  402(c)  of  this  title,  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  p>ayable  on  account  of  any  such 
project  shall  not  exceed  90  percentum  of  the 
cost  thereof." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"149.  Projects  for  high  hazard  locations.". 

nOGXAM     FOK     THE     ELIMINATION     OF    ROADSIDX 
OBSTACUn 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  150.  Program  for  the  elimination  of  road- 
side obstacles 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  oondtiot  a  survey  of 
all  expressways,  major  streets  and  highways. 


and  through  streets  to  Identify  roadside  ob- 
stacles which  may  constitute  a  hazard  to 
vehlclea.  and  assign  priorities  amd  establish 
a  schedule  of  projects  for  thelx  correction. 
Such  a  schedule  Shall  provide  for  the  replace- 
ment, to  the  extent  neceesary,  of  existing 
sign  and  light  supports  vbXcb.  are  not  de- 
signed to  yield  or  break  away  i^xm  Impact. 
Yielding  or  breakaway  sign  and  light  sup- 
ports shall  be  used,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
on  all  new  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
hlghwasrs. 

••(b)  For  projects  to  correct  roadside  haz- 
ards by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  (^>propri- 
ated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  Jime  SO,  197B,  the  sum  of 
$76,000,000,  except  that  two-thirds  of  all 
funds  authorized  and  expended  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year  stiall 
be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  Such  sums  atiall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation for  one  year  In  advance  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  authorized  and  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  a  period  of  two 
years  aftw  the  close  of  the  flsoal  year  for 
which  authorized. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  by  tbls  section  shall 
be  availlable  for  expenditures  as  follows: 

"(1)  two-thirds  for  projeots  on  any  Fed- 
eral-eld system  (other  than  the  Interstate 
System):  and 

"(2)  one-third  for  projects  on  hlgh'wayi 
not  Included  on  any  Federal-aid  system. 

"(d)  Funds  made  available  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  In  the  same  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided In  section  403 (c)  of  this  title,  and  the 
Federal  idiare  payable  on  account  of  any  sudh 
project  elaaH  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
tbe  ocet  thereof. 

"(e)  Oommenclng  In  1974,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  report  to  Congress 
the  progress  made  by  the  several  States  dur- 
ing the  preceding  oalsndar  year  in  Imple- 
menting improvements  for  the  elimination 
of  roadside  obstacles.  Rls  report  shall  ana- 
lyze and  evaluate  each  State  program.  Iden- 
tify any  State  found  not  to  be  In  subetantlal 
oompIlancK  with  t3ie  schedule  of  improve- 
ments required  by  subsection  (a),  and  con- 
tain recommendations  for  future  imple- 
mentation of  the  program.'* 

(b)  The  analysU  of  chapter  1  of  title  33, 
United  State*  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•160.  Program  for  the  elimination  of  road- 
side obstfkdes." 

HIGHWAY  BAVETT   EDUCATIONAL   PKOOSAMING 
AND  STTTDT 

Sec.  210.  fa)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  Interested  govern- 
ment and  nongovernment  authorities,  agen- 
cies, organizations.  Institutions,  businessee, 
and  individuals,  shall  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the  use 
of  mass  media  and  other  techniques  for  In- 
forming the  public  of  means  and  methods 
for  reducing  the  number  and  severity  of 
highway  accidents.  Such  a  study  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  ways  and  means 
for  encouraging  the  partlclpatton  and  co- 
operation of  television  and  radio  station  li- 
censees, for  measuring  audience  reactions  to 
current  educational  programs,  for  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  for 
developing  new  programs  for  the  promotion 
of  highway  safety.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  his  findings  and  recommen- 
dations by  January  1,  1974. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
develop  highway  safety  pilot  Ulevlalon  mes- 
sages of  varying  length,  up  to  and  including 
five  minutes,  for  use  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 


(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrytt-g  out  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  aectioii,  there  is  hereto7 
authorized  to  be  apprcpnated  the  sum  at 
$4,000,000  out  of  the  H:gh»iay  Trust  Fund. 

CimSEN   PASTlCIPATTON  STUOT 

Sxc.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
ilon.  In  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
traffic  safety  authorities,  shsll  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  cf 
ways  and  means  for  encouraging  greater  dtl- 
zen  participation  and  Involvement  in  high- 
way safety  programs,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  traffic  enforcement  procees, 
mciuding,  but  not  limited  to.  the  creation  of 
citizen  adjuncts  to  assist  professional  traffic 
enforcement  agencies  In  the  performanc<^  of 
I  heir  duties.  The  Secretary  ahall  report  to 
the  Congress  his  findings  and  r«rommenda- 
itons  by  January  1,  1974. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

I-EASIBILITT  STTTDT — NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  STA- 
TlS'nc:AL  ANALT8IS  OV  HICHWAT  OPERATIOKS 

aec-  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  National  Center 
for  Statistical  Analysis  of  Highway  Opera- 
tions designed  to  acquire,  store,  and  retrieve 
highway  accident  data  and  standardize  the 
information  and  procedure*  for  reporting 
accidents  on  a  nationwide  baaU.  Such  study 
should  Include  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  center. 
including  the  meaia  of  acquiring  the  acci- 
dent Information  to  be  stored  therein.  The 
Secretary  ahaU  report  to  the  Congress  hU 
findings  and  reeommendaUdns  not  later  than 
June  30.  1974. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  is  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated the  eum  of  $6,000,000  out  of  the 
Highway  Tnut  Pund. 

tnowapAss  demonstration  projbct 
8»c.  213.  (h)  The  Secretary  of  TTansposta- 
tion  shaU  carry  out  a  deroonstratlon  project 
In  Anoka,  Minnesota,  for  the  oonstructton  of 
an  undetpass  ait  the  Seventh  Aventie  and 
County  Road  7  railroad -Wgtnray  grade  croes- 
ing- 

(b)  ■nie  Seeretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  President  and  Congreae  with  respect  to 
his  aottvltlee  pursuant  to  ttjis  section. 

(c)  There  i«  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $3j000,000  to  carry  out  tUs 
section. 

DEMONS'rRATION   F«OJXCT BAIL-HXaBWAT 

CRoasnrcs 
Sxc.  314.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  carry  out  a  demonstration  project 
for  the  elimination  or  protection  of  certain 
public  ground -level  rail -highway  crossings 
In,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  ^^rlngfleld.  minol*. 

(b)  Ttie  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
tbe  Preatdant  and  Congress  with  respect  to 
his  activities  pursuant  to  this  seotlon. 

(c)  There  U  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated 
not  to  exeeed  $36,000,000  to  oarry  out  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  secUon. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  etuOl 
enter  Into  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cerry  out  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect m  Lincoln,  N^waska.  for  the  relocation 
of  railroad  lines  from  the  central  area  at  the 
city  In  oonformance  with  the  methodology 
developed  under  proposal  numbered  DOT- 
FR-20037.  Tti«  dty  shall  il)  have  a  local 
agency  with  legal  authortty  to  relocate  rail- 
road faoUltles,  levy  taxes  for  such  purpose, 
and  a  reoord  of  prior  accompliahment;  and 
(3)  have  a  current  relocation  plan  for  sucb 
lines  which  has  a  favorabie  beoefit-oost  ratio 
Involving  and  having  the  unanimous  appro- 
val of  three  or  more  dees  1  railroads  and 
multlclvlc,  local,  and  State  i^enotes.  and 
which  provides  for  the  elimination  of  a  sub- 
staotlal  nvuz^ier  of  the  ezKtlng  railway-road 
oonlUot  points  within  the  dty. 
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(e)  Federal  granU  or  payment*  for  the 
p>\apoe«  of  subeeetlon  (d)  at  this  section 
ah*U  ooyer  70  p«r  centum  of  ttie  coeta  Is- 
TOlved. 

(f)  The  Seoretary  MiaU  make  anntial  re- 
porta  and  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Oon^eaa  with  respect  to  his  aoUvltlefl 
puranant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

fg)  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
sections (d).  (e),  and  (f)  of  this  section, 
'Jiere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  a{>pxx)prl- 
ated  the  sum  of  ea.SOO.OOO  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  aod  not  to  exceed  99,800,000 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise apf>ropi1ated. 

(h)  There  Is  authorlred  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  •1,000,000  In  the  case  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  and  $1,400,000  In  the  case  of 
SIko,  Nevada,  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
and  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  in  ths  case  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  13,800,000  In  the  case 
of  Hko,  Nevada,  from  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  othsrwlse  appropriated,  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

MAi^IOWKB   TRAUrlNO  LSD   OSMONSTaATIOK 

Pso<auLUs 

Sac.  31S.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  403  of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
dlately  after  "approved  In  accordance  with 
subeectlon  (a),'  the  following:  "Including 
the  development  tmd  implementation  of 
manpower  training  programs,  and  of  demon- 
stration programs  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  contribute  directly  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  accidents,  and  deaths  and  Injurlss 
resulting  therefrom  such  funds." 
ptTSLic  aoAD  irnxxai 

3bc.  318.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  403  of 
title  as.  United  Stotss  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  foUowlng;  "Public  road  mileage  as 
•used  In  this  subsection  shall  be  dstermlned 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  funds  are  app>ortloiied 
and  shall  be  certified  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  and  subject  to  approval  by  ths  Se^ 
ret»ry." 

MiNiMmc  AProvnomcsirr 

Sxc.  317.  Subseotkui  (c)  of  section  403  Is 
amended  by  striking  "on»-thlrd  of  l  per 
centum"  In  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  as 
amended,  and  Inserting  "one-hsUf  of  1  per 
centiim." 

iNcximvEs  roa  coifPLiAitcB  with  riohwat 

SATXTT    STAMIUaOS 

Sk.  318.  Section  403  of  title  38  of  ths 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subaecUon  a ) ,  as  f ollowa : 

"(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  award,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. >10,000,000  in  grants  in  each  fiscal  year 
to  States  which  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  criteria  which  he  shall  establish  and 
publish,  to  have  attained  above  average  re- 
sults in  carrying  out  and  achieving  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  chapter.  Such  grants  shall  be 
used  by  recipient  States  only  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated In  each  fiscal  year  for  the  p\irpos« 
of  carrying  out  this  paragraph  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  eligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  in  the  ratio  which 
the  total  apportionments  to  each  State  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  (1)  and  (3)  for  such 
year  (sears  to  the  total  such  apportionments 
to  all  such  eligible  States  for  such  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  also  award.  In 
addition  to  other  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. $10,000,000  in  grants  in  each  fiscal  year 
'x>  States  which  be  determines,  in  accordance 
with  criteria  which  he  shall  establish  and 
publtah,  to  have  made  the  most  significant 
Improvements  in  carrying  out  and  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Such  grants 
shall  be  used  by  recipient  States  only  to  f\u-- 
ther  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  No  State 
shall  receive  in  excess  of  $CO0.0O0  In  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph.'*. 


HioRWAT  SArrrr  rxsxabch  and  dcvklopioekt 
Sac.  319.  The  second  sentence  of  subMotlon 
(a)  of  section  403  of  tlUe  33,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In 
addition,  the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  for 
making  grants  to  or  contracting  with  State 
or  local  agencies,  institutions,  and  individ- 
uals for  (1)  training  or  education  of  high- 
way safety  personnel,  (3)  research  fellow- 
ships in  highway  safety,  (3)  development  of 
Improved  accident  investigation  prooeduiM, 
1 4)  emergency  service  plana,  (6)  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  (6)  related  activities  which 
are  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  no  fees  are 
charged  for  any  meetings  or  services  attend- 
ant thereto  or  other  activities  relating  to 
training  and  education  of  highway  safety 
persoxmel." 

nUKSm  OF  OXMONSTKATXOIT   PKOJCCT 
■QUIPICXMT 

Sxo.  330.  Section  403  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  where  he  deems 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purpoees  of 
section  403  of  this  title,  vest  in  State  or  local 
agencies,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  title  to  eqtilpment 
purchased  for  demonstration  projects  with 
fimds  authorized  by  this  section." 

NATTONAI.   SnCHWAT   SATETT   AOVTSOKT 

ooMMrrrxB 
Sac.  231.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  404 
Of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "Federal 
Highway  Administrator,"  the  following:  "the 
National  Highway  TTalBc  Safety  Adminis- 
trator,". 

DATS  ox  AmrUAL  aXPORT 

Sxc.  233.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  303  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1906  (80  Stat.  736)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"March  1"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "July  1". 

itiTjK  in 

UXBAN    MASS    TRANSFOKTATTON   ACT   OF    10S4 

Sac.  301.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  4 
(a)  of  ths  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  BXLdb.  project  to  be  as- 
sisted under  section  3  (other  than  a  project 
for  payment  of  operating  expenses)  shall  be 
In  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
net  project  cost." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
which  were  not  subject  to  administrative 
reservation  on  or  before  July  1,  1972. 

(c)(1)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "No"  In  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  Uau 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(f),no":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  f ollows : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to  assist  any 
mass  transportation  system  which  maintains 
mass  transportation  service  in  an  tirban  area 
to  piay  operating  expenses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  providing  such  service.  No  financial  as- 
sistance shaU  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion unless  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  mass  transportation  services  provided  by 
the  system  involved  are  needed  to  cacry  out  a 
program  referred  to  in  section  4(a),  and  (3) 
the  applicant  State  or  public  body  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive  mass 
transportation  service  Improvement  plan 
which  is  approved  by  him  and  which  sets 
forth  a  program,  meeting  criteria  established 


by  the  Secretary,  for  capital  or  service  Im- 
provsDMnts  to  b*  undertaken  for  tbs  purpoM 
of  providing  more  efflolent,  eoooomical,  and 
convenient  mass  tranm>ortatlon  service  In  aa 
urban  area,  and  for  placing  ths  mass  tnuM. 
portatlon  operations  of  such  systsm  on  %■ 
sound  financial  basis,  and  (S)  ths  Secretary 
determines  that  ths  mass  transportation 
services  provided  by  eaah  system  Involvsd  Is 
being  provided  by  an  efficient  operation  of 
such  system  in  aooordanoe  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount 
of  any  grant  under  this  subsection  to  a  Stats 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  It  to  assist  any 
mass  transportation  system  to  pay  operating 
expenses  shaU  not  exceed  twice  the  amount 
of  financial  assistance  provided  from  State  or 
local  sou^rees  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  administer  this  subsection  In 
an  equitable  manner.  Such  regulations  shall 
inoluds  appropriate  definitions  of  (A)  oper* 
atii^  expenses,  and  (B)  the  sources  or  types 
of  State  or  local  flnancial  assistance  which 
may  be  conaldered  in  computing  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  Federal  grant." 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion S"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  8 
(other  than  subsection  (f ) ) ". 

(3)   Section  13(c)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragraph  as  f oUows : 

"(6)  the  term  'mass  tranq;>ortatlon  system' 
means  any  private  company  or  public  au- 
thority or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service." 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  3,  7(b),  and 
9"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(except  subeection  (f)),  and  sections  7(b) 
and  9"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subssction" 
wherever  it  appwars  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  ths  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(3)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  imder 
section  3(f)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  Incur  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ments or  otherwise  in  amounts  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  (400,000,000.  This  amovmt  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tills  paragraph  and  shall 
remain  available  untU  obligated.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  liqvildation 
of  the  obligations  incurred  under  this  para- 
graph not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  prior  to  July 
1,  1973,  which  amount  may  be  increased  to 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1974.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shaU  remain  available  until  expended." 

(d)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$3,100,000,000"  In  the  first 
and  third  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$6,100,000,000". 

TTTLB  IV 

PBOHIBrnON   OF  DISCRIMINATION  ON  THE  BASIS 

OF  sax 

Sac.  401.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  ths 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"9  333.  Prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the 
iwsis  of  sex. 

"No  person  shaU  on  the  ground  of  sex  be 
excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of ,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  at  activity  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  this  title  or  carried 
on  under  this  title.  This  provision  wUl  be 
enforced  through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar   to   those    already   established,   with 


rmptot  to  racial  and  other  disorlmloatlon, 
under  title  VI  of  the  OlvU  Rights  Act  at 
1964.  However,  this  remedy  is  not  exduslre 
uid  wlU  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other 
legal  remedies  available  to  a  discriminatee." 
(b)  Ths  analysts  of  chapter  3  at  title  3S, 
United  States  Oode,  la  amended  by  adding  at 
ths  end  thereof  the  flowing: 
"333.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  pro- 
hibited." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
John  O.  Ki.ugetnski, 
Jm  Wriokt, 
Habou)  T.  JoHvaow, 
jAjcas  J.  Howard, 
Don  H.  OLAuaaN, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JaNNINOS  Randolpk, 
JOSaFH  M.   MONTOTA, 

Mm  Oravrl, 

LLOTD  BaNTSXH, 

John  S.  Ooopaa, 
Howard  Barxr, 
H.   A.   Wtt.i.tamu, 
tianagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatobt  STATXicaNT  of  TBa 

COMMXTTXa   of   CONFRRRNCa 

The  managsrs  on  the  part  of  ths  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S. 
3939)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  acc(»tl- 
ance  with  title  33  of  the  United  States  Oode, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  foUowlng 
Joint  statement  to  the  Hoiise  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bUl  after  the  enacting  claiise  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  the  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with 
an  amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  blU  and  the  House  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  Senate  bUl,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below  except  for 
minor  technical  and  clarifying  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

PROVIBIONS    OF  THX   BILI- 

Sectlon  101  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  pro- 
vide that  title  I  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973". 

Section  102  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  pro- 
vide authorizations  for  the  Interstate  High- 
way program  through  the  fiscal  year  1980. 
$3.25  blUion  would  be  authorized  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  1974  through  1979  and  $387 
mlUion  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Section  103  of  the  Senate  blU  woiild  ap- 
prove the  use  of  J4>portionment  factors  con- 
Ulned  In  table  6  In  the  1973  IntersUte  Cost 
Kstimate  (House  Document  29,  93d  Con- 
gress) for  the  apportionment  of  Interstate 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975. 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  blU  would  ex- 
tend the  time  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  until  June  30,  1980.  It  would 
further  direct  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  revised  Interstate  System  cost 
estimate  In  January  of  1974,  January  of 
1976  and  January  of  1978  for  apportionment 
of  IntersUte  funds  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977,  1978  and  1979,   and   1980  respectively. 

Section  106  of  the  Senate  blU  would  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  Federal-Aid  and  B*d- 
eral  domain  roads  programs  for  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975. 

The  biU  changes  prior  patterns  of  author- 
ization by  eliminating  the  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  urban  extensions  of  the 
primary  ana  secondary  systems. 

The  bUl  would  authMlae  $960  mllUcKi  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  for  the 


primary  system  and  Its  uztoA&  eateniilooa  wltta 
the  requirement  that  $800  mUllnn  be  ex- 
pended for  elimination  of  roadway  dangers 
as  defined  in  new  Section  148  of  Title  38, 
with  special  emphasis  on  railroad  grade  cross- 
ing «ltmtriafcVi«» 

Five  hundred  mllUnn  dollars  would  be  au- 
thorised for  each  of  the  fiscal  year*  1974  and 
1978  for  the  secondary  system  and  its  urban 
extensions  with  the  requirement  that  at  least 
$60  million  for  each  of  those  years  be  ex- 
pended for  public  transportation  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  143  of  Title  3S. 

Appropriations  for  the  urban  syst«n  au- 
thorlaed  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1978  would 
be  $800  million  per  year. 

The  smaU  urban  system,  which  would  be 
established  by  ths  blU,  would  be  authorised 
at  $00  mlUlon  for  fiscal  1974  and  for  $100 
miUion  for  fiscal  1978. 

In  addition  to  ths  authorisations  for  the 
regular  Federal-Aid  system,  the  blU  alao  con- 
tinues at  increased  levels  funds  for  ths  Fed- 
eral dCNnaln  road  program,  with  funds  for 
parkways  and  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges  being  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  trust  fund  for  the  first  time.  Funds 
for  forest  highways  and  public  lands  high- 
ways wlU  be  available  from  the  trust  fund  In 
aooordanoe  with  the  practice  established  In 
the  1970  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  Tlie  au- 
thorizations for  these  highways  are  as 
foUows: 

[In  miUions] 
Category:  1974        1$T8 

Forest  highways $80  $80 

Public  lands  highways 38  38 

Forest  development  roads  and 
traUs   170  170 

Public     lands     development 
roads  and  traUs 30  20 

Park  roads  and  trails 80  50 

Parkways 78  100 

Indian  reservation  roculs  and 
bridges 78  100 

This  section  also  authorizes  $75  mUlion  for 
fiscal  1974  and  fiscal  1975  for  landscaping  and 
Boenlc  enhancement:  $1.5  mUllon  for  each 
of  those  years  for  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  beautlflcatlon  program;  and  continues 
the  territorial  highway  program  established 
In  the  1970  act  with  authorization  to  the 
territories  In  the  foUowlng  amounts: 

(In  miUions] 

Category:                                         197*  1975 

Virgin    Islands $3.6  $3.6 

Quam a.O  3.0 

American  Samoa .6  .6 

For  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976,  each  State 
would  receive  at  least  V4  of  1  %  of  total  ap- 
portionments for  the  Interstate  System. 
Whenever  such  amount  exceeds  the  cost  of 
completing  the  system  In  any  State,  the 
excess  amount  would  be  added  to  primary, 
secondary,  urban  and  smaU  urban  apportion- 
ments for  such  States  in  ths  ratio  which  the 
respective  amounts  bear  to  each  other. 

In  addition,  each  State  would  receive  at 
least  ^  of  1%  of  apportionments  for  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  and  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid smaU  urban  system.  Similar  author- 
ity exists  with  respect  to  ths  apportionment 
of  primary  and  secondary  funds. 

This  section  would  amend  Section  101  to 
include  traffic  operation  improvement  pro- 
grams (TOPICS)  under  the  definition  of 
"construction." 

The  definition  of  "Indian  roads  and 
bridges"  would  be  modified  so  that  Alaska 
native  viUages  would  be  eligible  f«r  fund- 
ing under  Chapter  3  of  title  23. 

The  definition  of  "urbanized  area" 
would  be  changed  to  aUow  the  Secretary,  In 
cooperation  with  local  officials,  to  fix  the 
urbanized  area  boundary. 

Section  107  of  the  Senate  blU  would  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  new  Federal-aid 
smaU  urban  system  In  each  urban  area  of 
6,000  to  50.000  population.  The  system  would 


consist  of  arterial  and  coUector  streets,  ei- 
cluslvs  of  urban  extensions  of  the  Federal- 
aid*  primary  and  secondary  systems,  seieoted 
by  responsible  local  ofllclals  In  oooperatloo 
with  the  State  highway  department  The 
Secretary  oould  delegate  authority  to  tb* 
State  highway  department  to  approve  desig* 
nation  of  the  system.  Ouldellnes  for  carry- 
ing out  this  section  and  other  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  would  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  no  later  than  March  80,  1973.  The 
apportionment  of  funds  authorized  to  b* 
appropriated  for  the  system  would  be  mada- 
on  the  basis  of  population  In  small  urban 
areas.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects would  be  70  percent,  the  same  as  for  the 
primary,  secondary  and  urban  programs. 

Section  108  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  de- 
clare it  to  be  In  the  national  interest  and 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
should  administer  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  In  such  a  mannrr  as  to  give  the 
highest  priority  in  aU  instanoes  to  highway 
safety  and  to  the  saving  of  human  lives. 

Section  109  of  the  Senate  blU  would  re-- 
qulre  the  realignment  by  June  80, 1976  erf  tha 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary  and  urban 
systems,  based  upon  antlolpated  functional 
usage  for  the  year  1980.  The  primary  system 
would  consist  of  rural  arterial  routes  and' 
their  extensions  Into  or  through  urban  arsas; 
ths  secondary  system  would  consist  of  rural 
major  coUectcx-  routea;  and  tha  urban  sys- 
tem would  consist  of  urban  arterial  and  col- 
lector routes,  exclusive  or  extensions  of  rural 
arterial  routes  through  urban  areas. 

Section  110  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  expand 
the  \irban  system  as  presently  designatad  to 
Include  coUeotor  streets.  This  section  would 
also  amend  section  108  of  Title  38  to  aUow 
area-wide  governmental  organizations  acting 
for  local  officials  to  select  the  urban  system. 

Section  111  of  the  Senate  blU  would  amend 
subsectlcxi  (e)  of  section  108  of  title  23  to 
provide  that,  at  the  Joint  request  of  a  StaM 
Oovemor  and  the  local  government  ccn- 
cemed,  the  Secretary  could  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval of  any  controversial  Interstate  seg- 
ment. After  the  Secretary  withdraws  his  ap- 
proval of  any  controversial  Interstate  seg- 
ment wttliln  a  State,  doUar-for -dollar  substi- 
tution of  Interstate  mileage  for  any  substi- 
tute essential  connection  would  be  permitted. 

The  cost  of  withdrawn  Interstate  mllwecs 
for  each  project  would  be  the  maximum  Fsd- 
eral  cost  of  any  substttuts  project.  If  no  sub- 
stitute essential  connectiofi  is  necessary  or 
if  the  cost  of  substitute  mileage  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  original  route,  the  total 
amount  or  difference  in  amount  would  be 
available  for  use  only  In  the  urbanized  area 
from  which  the  controversial  route  was  with- 
drawn, for  use  on  the  urban  system  or  for 
local  public  transportation  purposes  under 
section  143  of  title  33,  United  States  Oode. 
.Vny  costs  Incurred  by  reason  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  project  withdrawn  would  be  de- 
ducted from  such  amounts.  Any  mileage 
from  a  route  or  porticxi  thereof  which  U  with- 
drawn from  designation  and  not  replaced 
may  be  redesignated  elsewhere  as  part  ot  ths 
Interstate  System. 

Costs  would  be  that  as  of  the  date  of  with- 
drawal. In  approving  substitute  mileage,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  "assure", 
rather  than  "give  due  regard  to",  connectiv- 
ity of  Interstate  routes  and  extensions  of 
routes  which  terminate  within  municlpaUtles 
served  by  a  single  Interstate  route,  so  as  to 
provide  traffic  service  entirely  through  such 
municlpaUtles. 

For  alternate  segments  previously  desig- 
nated under  existing  law,  the  Cramer-How- 
ard amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968,  subsection  (e)(3)  of  sec- 
tion 108,  would  be  modified  to  provide  that 
costs  to  the  United  States  of  substitute  mile- 
age In  any  State  must  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
original  mUeage  removed  from  designation 
m  such  State.  For  the  purpoees  of  substi- 
tution, costs  would  t>e  determined  as  ot  the 
date  of  withdrawal  of  the  original  segment. 
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Section  112  oX  the  Senate  bUl  would  re- 
quire the  States  to  notify  the  Secretary  by 
July  1.  1973.  of  their  intent  to  build  any  re- 
maining Interstate  segments;  otherwise,  such 
jogments  would  be  removed  from  Interstate 
designation.  By  July  1.  1974,  States  wo\Ud  be 
required  to  submit  a  schedule  for  complet- 
ing for  the  system  i  including  alternate  seg- 
ments). ?or  routes  added  to  the  Interstate 
System  after  December  1,  1968,  the  above 
■tubmlsslon  of  plans,  specifications  and  es- 
timates would  be  eliminated. 

Section  113  of  the  Senate  bill  would  make 
no  separate  authorizations  for  extensions  of 
the  Pederal-ald  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems In  urban  areas,  but  instead  would  pro- 
Tide  for  such  highways  under  the  normal 
primary  and  secondary  authorizations.  Each 
State  would  make  Its  own  determination  as 
to  the  amount  of  funds  that  would  be  made 
available  out  of  its  primary  and  secondary 
apportionment*  for  urban  extensions.  The 
method  of  apportionment  for  urban  exten- 
sions would  be  revised  to  reflect  this  change. 

Section  114  of  the  Senate  bill  would  make 
available  to  metropolitan  transportation 
a«(enctM  qualifying  under  section  133  of  this 
bill  '4  of  1%  of  funds  apportioned  for  the 
l*ederal-ald  systems  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  134  of  title  23,  relating 
to  transportation  planning,  Punds  would  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
pof}ulatlon  and  further  apportioned  to  met- 
ropolitan agencies  In  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula developed  by  each  State  and  approved 
oy  the  Secretary.  Funds  would  be  matched 
'.n  accortlance  with  section  120  of  title  23  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  Pederal-ald  highway  program 
■*ould  be  beet  served  without  stich  matching. 

Section  115  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
<imend  section  106  of  title  23.  tTnlted  States 
Code,  to  give  the  Oovemor  of  each  State, 
rather  than  the  highway  department,  the 
Utlmate  responsibility  for  overall  transporta- 
tatlon  plans  In  that  State. 

Section  116  of  the  Senate  bill  would  extend 
from  7  vears  to  10  years  the  allowable  time 
period  within  which  actual  highway  oon- 
strtictton  should  begin  following  the  advance 
purcbase  of  right  of  way. 

Section  117  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  Initiation  of  any  highway  program 
or  the  construction  of  any  highway  project 
under  title  23  unless  It  is  In  conformity  with 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to 
assure  attainment  of  ambient  air  quality 
standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended. 

Section  118  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
hibit any  informational  signs,  other  than  of- 
9clal  trafflo  control  devices,  from  being 
erected  on  any  projects  where  actual  con- 
struction Is  in  progress. 

Section  119  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize In  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Svstem. 
repayment  to  the  States  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  principal  and  Interest  of  bonds  whose 
proceeds  are  used  to  construct  projects  on 
Pederal-ald  primary  or  Interstate  Systems,  or 
extensions  of  any  of  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way systems  In  virban  iireas. 

Section  120  of  the  Senate  bill  wo\ild  require 
that,  when  plans  are  submitted  for  a  Pederal- 
ald  project,  the  State  highway  department 
must  provide  assurance  that  It  has  taken 
steps  to  ensiire  and  foster  public  participa- 
tion In  the  development  of  such  project  be- 
fore and  after  the  required  public  hearings. 

Section  I2Ha)  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
apply  to  any  toll  road  designated  as  part  of 
the  Interstate  System  on  or  before  June  30, 
1968.  and  which  becomes  toll  free  prior  to 
July  1,  1976.  In  such  situations,  funds  ap- 
portioned for  the  Interstate  System  could  be 
expended  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion or  improvement  of  that  road  to  bring  It 
up  to  proper  standards. 

Section  121  (b)    of  the  Senats  bUl  wotUd 


allow  expenditure  of  Interstate  funds  for 
reconstruction  of  any  Interchange  between 
three  or  more  Interstate  routes  and  a  toll 
road  where  improvements  to  such  toll  road 
have  resulted  In  serious  Impairment  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Interchange  and  Interstate 
routes. 

Section  122  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  make 
a  number  of  changes  In  the  Highway  Beau- 
ttficatlon  Act  which  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Highway  Beautlflcation  Commission. 

Plrst,  the  present  660  foot  limit  on  the  con- 
trol of  signs  along  the  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary systems  would  be  eliminated.  After 
January  1,  1873.  the  10%  penalty  could  be 
Imposed  on  States  which  do  not  remove 
signs  beyond  660  feet  away  which  are  "visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way"  and  are  "erected 
with  the  purpose  of  their  message  being  read 
from  such  main  traveled  way." 

Second,  since  the  present  660  foot  limita- 
tion would  be  removed,  the  authority  of 
erecting  aproved  signs  In  areas  zoned  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  (now  valid  within 
the  660  foot  zone)  would  be  extended  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  to  areas  beyond  660  feet. 

nilrd,  unless  determined  otherwise  by  the 
Secretary,  signs  that  are  not  In  conformity 
with  State  law  would  have  to  be  removed  no 
later  than  five  years  after  they  became  non- 
conforming. The  original  act  provided  that 
any  signs  which  were  lawfully  In  existence  on 
September  1,  1965.  but  were  not  in  conform- 
ity with  Federal  law,  oould  not  Ise  required  to 
be  removed  before  July  1,  1970,  and  other  law- 
ftilly  erected  signs  that  were  non-conform- 
ing could  not  be  required  to  be  removed  for 
five  years. 

Fourth,  the  present  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  standards  for  the  erection 
along  the  Interstate  System  of  signs  provid- 
ing specific  Information  for  the  traveling 
public  would  be  expanded  to  Include  the 
same  authority  with  respect  to  other  Pederal- 
ald  highway  systems. 

PUth,  Just  compensation  would  be  paid 
for  the  removal  of  all  outdoor  advertising 
signs  which  have  been  lawfully  erected  under 
State  law.  This  provision  would  help  remove 
an  ambiguity  in  the  original  act. 

Not  to  exceed  (60.000.000  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  1974  and  1975 
fiscal  years  for  purposes  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing control. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  could  not  require  any 
State  to  remove  any  directional  signs  law- 
fully in  existence  on  June  1.  1972,  until  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  or  until  tb«  State  assures 
the  Secretary  that  the  directional  lnform»- 
tkin  would  reasonably  be  available  to  motor- 
ists by  some  alternate  mtitnt 

Section  123  of  the  Senate  bill  would  amend 
section  134  of  title  23  to  (1 )  require  the  States 
take  re<Monable  measures  to  permit,  encour- 
age and  assist  public  partlcli>ation  in  the 
urban  transportation  planning  process  and 
(2)  require  the  Secretary  to  develop  mlnl- 
muzn  guidelines  for  such  participation. 
These  guidelines  must  Include  annual  public 
hearings  to  review  the  planning  process,  plans 
and  programs  and  opportunity  provided  for 
consideration  of  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation at  such  hearings.  Noncompliance 
with  these  provisions  by  any  urbanized  area 
would  result  in  the  Secretary's  disapproval 
of  all  Pederal-ald  highway  projects  within 
such  urbanized  area. 

Section  124  of  the  Senate  bill  would  allow 
urban  system  funds  to  any  urbanized  area 
within  the  State  on  the  basis  of  population, 
and  would  be  available  for  expendlttire  in 
another  urbanized  area  within  such  State 
only  where  the  responsible  public  officials  in 
both  such  urbanized  areas  would  i^ree  to 
such  a  transfer. 

This  section  would  allow  iirban  system 
funds  to  be  passed  through  to  urbanlaed 
areas  where  local  jurisdictions  sigree  to  com- 
bine together  under  State  law  to  create  a 


metropolitan  transportation  agency  (or 
where  the  State  creates  a  metropolitan 
transportation  agency)  with  sufficient  au- 
thority to  develop  and  implement  a  plan  for 
expendlttire  of  funds  allocated  to  such  ur- 
banized area  for  the  urbtin  system  and  re- 
lated highway  public  transportation  pur- 
poses. Plans  would  be  developed  In  accord- 
since  with  the  comprehensive  coordinated 
and  continuing  transp>ortatlon  planning 
process  required  by  section  134  of  title  23. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  metropolitan 
transportation  agency  would  have  to  meet 
the  following  criteria:  (1)  represent  at  least 
75 '^r  of  the  total  urbanized  area  population, 
including  the  central  city.  (2)  be  suitably 
empowered,  equipped  and  organized  to  carry 
out  projects  on  the  urban  system.  Projects 
could  be  implemented  through  delegation  of 
authority  to  participating  local  governments. 

Section  126  of  the  Senate  bill  would  provide 
that  just  compensation  would  be  paid  for 
removing,  relocating,  or  disposing  of  junk- 
yards  which  were  lawful  on  the  etfectlve  dats 
of  State  compliance  legislation. 

$15,000,000  would  be  authorized  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  purposes  of  Junk- 
yard control  for  each  of  the  1974  and  1975 
fiscal  years. 

Section  126  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
amend  section  137  of  title  23  to  allow  the 
imposition  of  parking  fee  rates  (for  fringe 
parking  facilities)  necessary  to  finance  the 
liquidation  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  In- 
curred in  financing  the  local  share  of  con- 
structing such  facility,  as  well  as  financing 
the  costs  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
which  are  now  authorized  by  law 

Section  127  of  the  Senate  bill  would  amend 
section  138.  title  23.  regarding  parkland  pres- 
ervation to  also  protect  publicly-owned 
water  recreation  areas  and  historic  water 
areas  of  national,  state  or  local  significance, 
as  well  as  public  lands. 

Section  128  of  the  Senate  bill  would  ex- 
tend authorizations  for  the  highway  con- 
struction training  program  for  two  years 
through  fiscal  year  1975.  $5  million  would 
be  provided  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975. 

Section  129  of  the  Senate  bill  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  sums  apportioned  In  accord- 
ance with  section  104(6)  (b)  of  Utle  I  of  the 
bill  (highway  trust  fund)  to  finance  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
and  acquisition  of  facilities  and  equipment 
for  public  mass  transportation  projects, 
which  shall  be  deemed  highway  projects  for 
the  purposes  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

Section  130  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide authorizations  for  economic  growth 
center  development  highways  through  fiscal 
vear  1975.  $60  million  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Ptmd  woxxld  be  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  1100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  Section  143  of  Title  23  would  be  ex- 
panded to  allow  the  designation  of  Federal- 
aid  secondary  roads  as  development  highways 
as  well  as  Pederal-ald  primary  roads  as  now 
provided  by  law.  Subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion would  be  amended  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  development  highway  would  be  Increased 
by  not  to  exceed  bjx  additional  10%  of  the 
project  cost,  except  that  in  no  case  could  the 
Federal  share  exceed  96%. 

Section  131  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  sums  apportioned  for  the  Pederal- 
ald  highway  systems  would  be  made  available 
for  the  development  and  Improvement  of 
bicycle  transportation,  equestrian  trails  and 
pedestrian  walkways  located  on  or  in  con- 
Junction  with  highway  rights-of-way. 

P^lnds  could  bo  used  to  finance  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  sepa- 
rate or  preferential  bicycle  lanes  or  paths, 
bicycle  traffic  control  devices,  bicycle  shelters 
and  parking  facilities,  pedestrian  walkways, 
and  equestrian  trails.  Projects  to  be  author- 
ized under  this  program  would  have  to  be 


located  and  designed  according  to  an  overall 
plan  providing  for  safety  aod  for  oootlguous 

routes. 

An  additional  $10  million  for  eaoh  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  would  be  author- 
ised for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Such  funds  would  be  aj^xortlonsd  to 
the  States  In  accordance  with  the  appor- 
tionment formula  for  the  Ptodsral-aid  pri- 
mary system,  except  that  no  State  would 
receive  less  than  1  %  of  such  apportlonmsnts, 
Funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
forest  highways,  forest  developmsnt  roads 
and  trails,  parkways.  Indian  rwervatlon 
roads  and  bridges  and  public  lands  blcbways 
would  also  be  available  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Department  charged  with  the 
administration  of  stub  programs. 

No  motorlaed  vehicle  would  be  permitted 
on  trails  and  walkways  authorized  tmder 
this  section  except  for  maintenance  pur- 
poses. 

Section  132  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  reimburse  States  after  they  have  received 
their  final  apportionment  on  the  Interstate 
System,  for  70%  of  the  construction  cost 
for  new  toll  roads  and  improvements  to 
existing  toU  roads.  The  Federal  share  would 
be  drawn  from  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  for  Its  Federal-aid  primary  system. 

Toll  roads  built  under  this  program  would 
have  to  comply  with  standards  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  now  applicable  to  other 
Federal-aid  systems.  Except  for  costs  of 
operation  and  malntenanoe,  all  tolls  collect- 
ed from  users  of  these  roads  would  be  de- 
voted to  retiring  obligations  Inourred  by  the 
State  for  Its  30%  share. 

The  Federal  70%  share  of  the  cost  of  toll 
roads  would  be  payable  in  not  more  than  16 
equal  annual  Installments  from  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  for  its  Federal-aid 
primary  system.  After  the  P^ederal  share  has 
been  fully  paid,  the  highway  would  be  main- 
tained and  operated  as  a  free  highway  as  a 
part  of  the  primary  system  (or  the  Inter- 
state System  in  the  case  of  certain  improved 
toll  highways). 

Section  133  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize $100  million  tat  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1978  for  the  construction  of 
special  highways  connected  to  the  Inter- 
state System  in  portions  of  urbanized  areas 
with  high  traffic  density.  The  Federal  share 
for  any  pwoject  under  this  section  could  not 
exceed  90%  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  Secretary  would  develop  guidelines  for 
designation  of  routes  and  allocation  of  funds 
to  Include  several  criteria.  Routes  selected 
could  be  no  more  than  10  miles  long,  would 
have  to  serve  areas  of  concentrated  popula- 
tUm  and  heavy  traffic  congestion  and  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  commercial,  industrial 
or  national  defense  Installations,  and  woxild 
have  to  connect  with  existing  routes  on  the 
Interstate  System.  Any  route  selected  would 
have  to  be  approved  through  the  section  134 
planning  process  and  could  be  designated 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  no 
other  feasible  or  practicable  alternative  mode 
of  transportation  would  be  available.  Desig- 
nation of  routes  would  have  to  comply  with 
section  138  of  title  23  regarding  parkland 
preservation  and  no  route  could  be  approved 
which  substantially  damaged  or  Infringed 
upon  Euiy  residential  area.  The  Secretary 
could  designate  no  more  than  one  route  in 
each  State  and  would  base  his  designation 
upon  the  recommendation  of  State  and  re- 
sponsible local  officials. 

Section  134  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
authorize  $16,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30, 1974,  and  June  30. 1975. 
for  the  construction  of  access  highways  to 
public  recreation  areas  on  Federal  lakes. 

Section  136  of  the  Senate  bill  would  make 
available  to  the  States  an  alternative  to 
Chapter  1,  Title  23,  procedures  whereby  the 


planning,  design  and  construction  of  certain 
types  of  Federal-aid  highways  by  StaU  high- 
way departments  might  be  facilitated.  This 
alternative  procedure  would  be  designed  to 
eliminate  project-by-projeot  review  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  of  Federal- 
aid  primary,  secondary,  urban  and  small 
urban  system  projects,  on  the  condition  that 
the  State  meet  certain  specified  conditions 
outlined  In  Chapter  l-A. 

The  State  would  not  be  required  to  submit 
for  Federal  review  and  approval  the  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  for  each  such 
project.  However,  the  Secretary  would  still  be 
responsible  for  complying  with  government- 
wide  requirements  stipulated  by  such  laws 
as  the  National  Environmental  Protaotlon 
Act.  the  ClvU  RlghU  Acts,  and  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  Act. 

Section  136  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  funds  authculaed  for  forest  hlgh- 
VTays  and  park  roculs  and  trails  would  be 
made  available  by  this  section  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  as  well  as  for  the  construction 
of  passenger  loading  facilities  and  parking 
areas,  in  order  to  provide  interpretive  and 
shuttle  transportation  services  in  national 
parks  and  forests  as  an  alternative  to  private 
automobile  transportation. 

Section  137  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
amend  section  207  of  title  23  to  permit  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  and  related 
scenic  easements  from  funds  available  for 
parkways.  Parkways  constructed  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  would  be  deemed  to  be  on 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  106(a)  of  title  23  relating 
to  the  obligation  of  funds  would  apply  to 
funds  available  for  parkways. 

Section  138  of  the  Senate  bill  would  provide 
for  the  construction  of  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway  from  West  Virginia  State  Route  39 
to  U.8.  250  near  Barton  Knob.  West  Virginia, 
as  a  parkway. 

Section  139  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  relocation  of  Route  26E  through 
a  ttinnel  to  be  constructed  in  the  Cumber- 
land Oap  National  Historical  Park  so  as  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  Oap  as  a  National 
Historical  Site. 

Section  140  of  the  Senate  blU  would  au- 
thorize $58,670,000  for  reconstructing  the 
Alaska  Highway  from  the  Alaskan  border  to 
Haines  Junction  in  Canada,  and  reoonstmet- 
ing  the  Haines  Cutoff  Highway  from  Haines 
Junction  to  the  south  Alaskan  border. 

Section  141  of  the  Senate  bill  would  per- 
mit the  financing  of  local  public  bus  trans- 
portation planning  in  addition  to  the  other 
planning  and  reseeirch  purposes  indicated  in 
section  307(c)(1)    of  this  title. 

Section  142  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  pro- 
vide Increased  authorization  of  $8.5  million 
to  finance  the  construction  of  two  bridges 
on  Federal  dams  located  in  the  vicinities  of 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas  and  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Section  143  of  the  Senate  bill  would  make 
several  technical  amendments  to  update  lan- 
guage and  correct  typographical  errors. 

Section  144  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
amend  the  special  Alaskan  Highway  authori- 
zation in  the  Pederal-ald  Highway  Act  of 
1966  by  providing  $20  million  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  These  funds  are  limited  to 
Federal-aid  highway  projects. 

Section  145  of  the  Senate  bill  would  In- 
crease Federal  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  non-Interstate  project  from  60%  to  70% 
with  respect  to  all  obligations  Incurred  after 
June  30,  1973,  except  for  projects  for  which 
Federal  funds  were  obligated  on  or  before 
that  date. 

Section  146  of  the  Senate  bill  would  extend 
until  December  31,  1973.  the  time  period  for 
submission  of  final  recommendations  by  the 
Highway  Beautlflcation  Commission  to  the 
President  and  Congress  and  would  authorize 
an  additional  $250,000  as  necessary  to  carry 


out  the  provisions  of  section  123  of  the  Ped- 
eral-ald Highway  Act  at  1B70. 

Section  147  of  the  Senate  biU  would  re- 
quire feaalbility  studies  for  including  four 
propoaed  highways  m  ths  Interstate  System 
(1)  A  route  from  Brunswick,  Oeorgla.  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri:  (2)  extension  o(  Ic- 
Urstate  70  from  Cove  Port.  Utah,  in  a 
westerly  direction;  (3)  a  route  from  Am- 
arlllo,  Texas,  to  Las  Oruoe*.  New  Mexioo:  (4) 
a  rouU  from  Ksnsas  City,  Missouri,  to  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana;  a  route  from  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  to  Rookf ord,  Bllnola:  and  a  route  from 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  Chlosgo,  IllinoU. 

Section  148  of  the  Senate  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  study  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations  governing  toU 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
action  can  and  should  be  taken  to  assure 
just  and  reasonable  tolls  nationwide. 

Section  149  of  the  Senate  bill  would  termi- 
nate the  San  Antonio  North  Expressway  as 
a  Federal-aid  project  and  provides  for  the 
return  of  any  Federal  funds  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Texas  for  that  project. 

Section  150  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize $3  million  to  carry  out  a  demonstra- 
tion project  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  and  $4.2 
million  to  carry  out  a  demoustratloii  project 
In  Elko,  Nevada,  for  the  relocation  of  rail- 
road lines  from  the  central  city  to  eliminate 
a  substantial  number  of  railway -road  grade 
crossings  within  the  city. 

Section  201  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
that  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1972." 

Section  202  of  the  Senate  bill  would  broad- 
en and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  review  the  planning,  administra- 
tion and  evaluation  of  Stete  highway  safety 
programs. 

Section  203  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  States  would  be  required  by  fu- 
ture highway  safety  standards  to  prohibit 
persons  from  operating  motcM'  vehicles  while 
under  the  influence  of  Inioxicatlng  liquors, 
narcotics  or  drugs,  to  provide  effective  en- 
fwcement  of  such  restrictions,  and  to  pro- 
vide penalties  that  would  constitute  a  mean- 
ingful deterrent. 

Section  204  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize funds  appropriated  to  States  for 
their  highway  safety  programs  to  be  used 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
manpower  training  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams which  the  Secretary  determines  might 
help  reduce  accldenu. 

Section  205  of  the  Senate  biU  would  pro- 
vide that,  for  purposes  of  apportioning  funds 
for  highway  safety  among  the  Stetes.  the 
public  road  mileage  in  each  Stete  would  be 
determined  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 
Section  206  of  the  Senate  bill  would  provide 
that  the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  suspend  application  of  the  10  per- 
cent reduction  In  the  apportionment  of  Ped- 
eral-ald Highway  funds  for  thoee  Stetes  not 
implementing  a  highway  safety  program 
would  be  eliminated  with  respect  to  the  high- 
way safety  standard  on  alcohol.  In  effect,  the 
10  percent  penalty  would  be  made  manda- 
tory for  States  not  in  compliance  with  this 
standard. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  exercises  his  au- 
thority to  suspend  application  of  the  10  per- 
cent penalty  in  Federal  aid  for  thoee  Stetes 
not  In  compliance  with  safety  standards,  he 
would  be  required  to  report  his  reasons  for 
such  suspension  within  ten  days  to  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  to  publish 
the  report  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  to 
notify  the  States  Involved. 

Section  207  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  minimum  amount  available  to 
any  Stete  for  highway  safety  programs  would 
be  increased  from  one-third  of  one  percent 
to  one-half  of  one  percent. 

Section  206  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
tboriee  ths  Secretary  to  award  each  year. 
$10,000,000    In    incentive    granto    to    Stetes 
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wtucb  b»v«  Mitalvvied  "abors  avarag*  rMUIta" 
and  •10,000,000  to  StatM  which  have  made 
the  "moat  rtgntHcant  Improvemant"  In  car- 
rying out  their  blgbway  M/etjr  prograou. 

a*3Uon  308  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  provide 
that  Indian  reaervatloos  would  be  made  eli- 
gible for  highway  safety  granu  under  Section 
403.  Punde  normally  apportioned  to  the 
Statee  for  ttaia  purpoae  would  Inatead  be  ap- 
porUoned  to  the  SMjretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorlaed  to 
increaae  the  Federal  ihare  If  neceaeary  to  ae- 
sirt  an  Indian  tribe  in  meeting  the  non- 
Pedaral  ahare  at  the  ooet  of  raaeryatlon  safety 
programs. 

SecUon  310  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  would  be  authorised 
to  carry  out  research  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  consumption  of  drugs  and  highway 
safety  and  to  promulgate,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, a  highway  safety  program  standard 
on  drug  use  and  highway  safety. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorised  to  con- 
duct research  for  making  grants  cw  contraoto 
on  the  effectlvenees  of  admlnUtratlve  ad- 
JudlcAUon  syatama  in  promoting  highway 
safety  and  in  reducing  recidivism  rate*  of 
traffic  law  offendera  by  appropriate  punish- 
ment, training,  and  rebablUtotlon. 

Section  311  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  modify 
section  408  of  title  as.  United  States  C3ode 
In  order  to  make  it  clear  that  research 
funds  could  be  used  for  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  agencies,  institutions  and  In- 
dividuals for  au  nve  types  of  programs  listed 
TTie  Secretary  would  assure  that  no  fees  are 
charged  for  training  and  education  of  high- 
way  safety  personnel. 

Section  313  of  the  Senate  bUl  would  au- 
thorlaj  the  Secretary  to  transfer  to  State 
and  local  agencies  the  title  to  equipment 
purchased  with  research  funds  for  demon- 
stration projects. 

»>,**.V°°  ^'^  °'  "»"  S«n»t«  bUI  would  add 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
mlnlstratOT  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Commlt- 

Section  314  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 

on  the  administration  of  the  Highway  sSety 
Act^ would   b.   ch«»g«,   froiTMarix    1    2 

kh^!^^  ^^°  **'  ^*  ^°**«  ""1  would  au- 
^«rl*  grant,  to  State,  not  exceeding 
1100,000  to  prorvlde  70  percent  of  thrihare 
^1,^^""^°"°*  "^  cxwiprehenslve  plans  for 
smergency   medical   care   for  highway  acd- 

»ould  be  authorised  to  make  grants  to  StaS 

^t.rov^"*"'  °^  *^'  <*«  °'  implementmj 
approved  emergency  medical  care  plans. 
kJ°»  *PPK>»w».  any  State  plan  would 
^  J^]l  '^'^  *^"  blghw.y'^aafet^- 
[^.^!Jr^?^  *"  emergency  medical  %n 
ind  auo  with  regulations  established  by  the 
seovtary  oti  equipment  and  pen»nnel 

..^:^i^\°*  "^'  *°**«  bill  would  make 
urf  i^  '"'"*'  apportioned  for  the  PWmS- 
Ud  »y»tein.  except  the  Intentate  8y,t«n 
^ar  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  hia^ 

l^d-^t'^r.^-^ ---  -  ^^ 

Section  317  0*  the  Senate  bUl  would  au 
^orl«  .lo  million  for  each  of  the  S  ye^ 
.974  and   1076  for  the  conduct  oH^,^^ 
L  «,?-^'"'^"°°  programs  with  r«^^ 
^effectiveness  of  various  types  of  pa^em 

S^hf^  "^tV  inclement  weather  and 
Ughttlme  conditions 

i,^i!°tK^^^.°'  *^*  ^"^^  WU  would  au- 
f^    ^    foUowlng    amounts    from    the 
J  Ilgbway  Trust  Fund: 

I.  For  assistance  to  the  States  In  carrylnif 

('Ut  highway  safety  programs  under  section 

'<»-«S00  mUllon  for  each  of  the   1974  and 

:  975  fiscal  years,  provided   that   825  mUllon 

<  f  such  fimds  would  be  available  to  the  States 
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mKAuMvely   for   the   purchase   of   pavement 
equipment  marking. 

3.  For  highway  safety  research  and  devel- 
opment— (ISS  million  for  each  of  the  1974 
and  1975  fiscal  years. 

8.  For  emergency  medical  care  programs — 
•5  million  for  1974  and  $35  million  for  1976 
fiscal  years. 

4.  For  special  bridge  replacement — tSSO 
million  for  each  of  the  1974  and  1976  fiscal 
years. 

Section  301  of  the  Senate  bill  would  amend 
the  Urban  Maas  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  Increaae  the  level  of  participation  In 
projects  by  the  Federal  Ctovemment.  The 
Secfetary  Is  authorized  to  Incur  obligations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Statee  In  order  to 
make  grants  or  loans  to  mass  transportation 
systems  to  pay  the  operating  costs  of  such 
systems  where  such  assistance  Is  needed  to 
carry  out  a  program  under  section  4  of  the 
19«4  Act. 

PBOvmoiTS  or  trk  hottsk  amzndmxmt 

Section  101  of  the  House  amendment 
would  provide  that  title  I  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972". 

Section  103  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  M  bUllon  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System. 

Section  103  of  the  House  ammendment  ap- 
proves the  use  of  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  revised  table  5  of  the  1973  Inter- 
state System  Cost  Estimate  (House  Works 
Committee  Print  No,  93-29)  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  Interstate  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1976. 

Saetlon  104  of  the  House  anMndment  would 
authorize  the  appropriation,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  of  the  following  sums 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976: 

For  the  Federal -aid  primary  system  In 
rural  areas,  •700.000,000;  for  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system,  •700,000.000;  for  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  In  rural  areas,  $400,- 
000,000;  for  the  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  systems  In  urban 
areaa,  »400,000,000;  for  economic  growth  cen- 
ter development  highways,  •150,000,000:  for 
forest  highways,  •33,000.000;  and  for  public 
lands  highways.  •16,000.000. 

It  would  also  provide  authorizations  of 
•48.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1976  In  addition  to  all  other  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Interstate  System,  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  of  the  States  which  otherwise 
would  receive  less  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  Interstate  apportionment  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  or  1975  so  long  as  such  SUte 
has  not  completed  Federal  funding  of  the 
Interstate  System  within  its  boundaries. 

Use  of  any  fund*  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion for  highway  beautlflcatlon  (sections 
131.  136  and  319(b))  or  Chapter  4  of  title 
23.  United  SUtee  Code,  would  be  prohibited. 

Authorizations  would  be  provided  for  the 
Territorial  Highway  Program  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  as  follows:  Virgin 
Islands.  •4.000.000;  Ouam.  ^2.000.000;  and 
American  Samoa,  •600,000. 

Sums  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1976  for  certain  categories  of  roads  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion jQlnUy  with  either  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, would  be  as  follows: 

Forest      develop- 
ment roads  and  f972 
trails _  $170,000,000 

Public  lands  de- 
velopnMnt  roads 
and  trails 10,000,000 

Park    roads    and 

traUs    30.000,000         30.000.000 

Indian  reserva- 
tion roads  and 
bridges    100.000.000       100,000.000 

Parkways 20,000,000         20,000,000 

Section  106  of  the  House  amendment  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
forward  to  the  Congress  within  80  days  of 


1973 
•170,  000,  000 


10.  000.000 


the  euetBHit  c<  tbla  art  tbOM  repoiti  r». 
quired  under  sections  I0ft(b)(8),  121  aM 
144  of  the  Federal-aid  HBcbiray  Act  of  im 
Such  reports  would  contain  the  Secretaryg 
recommendation*  to  tlw  DlreetOT  of  the  (». 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget  unless  these 
recommendations  have  already  been  sub- 
mltted  to  the  Oongreaa. 

Section  loe  of  the  House  amendment 
would  prorlde  a  conforming  amendment  to 
the  deflnltloo  of  the  term  "construction" 
to  change  the  reference  to  the  "Coast  and 
O^xietle  Survey"  to  its  current  name  "Na- 
tlonaJ  Oceanic  aod  Atmomberlc  Adminis- 
tration" and  by  adding  traffic  engineering 
and  operational  Unprovamento  to  the  defi- 
nition. The  term  "urban  area"  would  be 
amended  to  require  tlie  partlclpaUon  of  ao- 
proprlate  local  officials  In  the  establishment 
of  the  boundaries  of  an  urban  urea  The 
definition  of  the  term  "Indian  reeervatl<m 
roads  and  bridges"  would  be  amended  to 
make  Alaskan  native  vUlages,  groups,  or 
commrunltle.  eligible  for  funding  ^Kwier 
chapter  2  of  utle  28. 

Section  107  of  the  House  amendment 
would  extend  the  time  for  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  untu  June  30  1979 
and  would  further  direct  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  revised  Intersute  Sys- 
tem  Cost  Estimate  In  January  of  1974  for 
making  ^portlonmenu  for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977  and  another  coat  eetlmate  In  Jan- 
uary of  1976  for  app<HiJonment  of  Interstate 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1978 

Sartlon  108  of  the  House  amendment 
would  add  a  new  paragraph  to  the  present 
declaration  of  policy  to  the  effect  that  after 
the  cwnpletlon  of  the  Interstate  System  it 
Shall  be  a  national  poUcy  to  Increaae  em- 
phasis on  the  acceleration  of  other  Federal- 
aid  systems  in  order  to  bring  aU  such  svs- 
i!St,"?  to  standards  and  to  Increase  their 
safety  to  the  maximum  possible  no  later 
than  the  year  1990. 

Section  109  of  the  House  amendment  would 
state  the  national  policy,  that,  to  the  maxl- 
mun^  extent  poaslble,  the  prxjcedures  fol- 
l'^  7i***  S*^'""^*^  ancl  other  affected 
heads  of  Federal  departments,  agencies  and 
Instrumentalltlee  shaU  encourage  the  "dras- 
tic" minimization  of  paperwtwk  and  Inter- 
agency decUlon  procedures  and  the  best  use 
of  available  manpower  and  funds  so  as  to 
prevent  needless  duplication  and  unneces- 
sary delays  at  aU  levels  of  government 

Section  110  would  expand  the  PWeral-ald 
urtan  system  to  Include  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  traffic.  It  would  also  provide 
that  a  SUte  not  having  a  designated  urban- 
ized area  may  designate  routes  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system  for  lU  largest  popuU- 
tlon  center,  based  upon  a  continuing  plan- 
ning process  developed  cooperatively  by  State 
and  local  officials  and  the  Secretary  The  sec- 
tion also  would  change  the  date  for  remov- 
ing from  designation  as  part  of  the  imer- 
state  System  of  those  segments  for  which 
a  SUte  has  not  submitted  plans,  specifica- 
tions and  estimates  for  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  July  1.  1976  to  July  1,  1877  The 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  exempted  from 
this  provision. 

Section  1 1 1  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  the  deecrlptlon  of  the  P*deral-ald 
urban  system  to  make  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ters 1,  3.  and  5  of  title  23  that  are  applicable 
to  Federal-aid  primary  highways  application 
to  the  Federal -aid  urban  system  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  them  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  this  subsection.  The  provisions  of  title 
23  relating  to  control  of  outdoor  advertising. 
Junkyard  control  and  scenic  enhancement 
would  be,  however,  made  specifically  applica- 
ble to  the  Federal-aid  lurban  system  and  the 
Secretary  may  not  determine  such  sections 
to  be  inconsistent  with  subsection  103(d) 
of  title  23.  UJ3.C. 

Section  112  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  the  Federal-aid  primary  formula  to 
substitute  rural  population  for  general  p<^u- 
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latlOB.  Provision  would  also  be  made  to  estab- 
lish a  minbnum  of  one-half  of  one  ])ercent 
for  each  State's  apportlomamt  of  funds  for 
the  Federal»ald  urban  system.  The  section 
iK>uld  increase  the  authority  of  the  Seere- 
tary  to  approve  the  transfer  of  apportion- 
ments from  one  system  to  another  from  30  to 
SO  percent.  Such  transfers  may  be  made,  on 
the  one  hand,  between  the  P^ederal-ald 
primary  and  secondary  systems  under  sec- 
tions 104(b)  (1)  and  (2)  and.  on  tba  otber 
hand,  between  extensions  of  the  Fadaral-ald 
primary  and  secondary  systems  within  urban 
areas  and  the  Fedaral-ald  usban  system.  Oon- 
Xormlng  amendments  deleting  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  104(c)  and  rspsallng  sec- 
tion 104(f)  wotOd  also  be  mads. 

Section  118  of  the  House  amendment  would 
terminate  the  San  Antonio  North  Express- 
way as  a  Federal-aid  project  and  provide  for 
the  return  of  any  Federal  funds  transferred 
to  the  SUte  of  Texas  for  that  project. 

Section  114  of  the  House  amendment  would 
extend  from  7  to  10  years  the  allowable  time 
period  within  which  highway  construction 
must  begin  follov^ng  the  advance  purchase 
of  right-of-way. 

Section  116  of  the  House  amendment  would 
broaden  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
fund  noise  control  projecu  along  existing 
Federal-aid  highways. 

Section  116  of  the  House  amendment 
would,  after  July  1.  1973.  prohibit  any  in- 
formational signs,  other  than  official  traffic 
control  devices,  from  being  erected  on  any 
highway  proJecU  where  atcual  construction 
is  in  progress  and  which  would  be  visible  to 
highway  users. 

Section  117  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  section  117  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  by  broadening  lU  scope  to  In- 
clude all  Fedral-ald  systems  except  the  In- 
tersute System.  Upon  the  request  of  a  SUte, 
the  Secretary  may  discharge  his  responsibili- 
ties under  title  23  by  acc^tlng  a  certification 
of  the  SUte  highway  department  If  he  finds 
that  the  SUte:  (1)  will  carry  out  proJecU 
on  such  systems  In  accordance  with  SUte 
laws,  regulations,  directives  and  standards 
esubllahing  requlremenU  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  required  under  title  28:  (2)  the 
SUte  meets  the  requlremenU  of  section  303 
of  title  28;  and  (3)  the  final  decision  by  re- 
sponsible State  officials  will  be  In  the  best 
overall  public  Interest.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  make  a  fijial  Inspection  of  such 
projects  upon  completion  and  require  an 
adequate  report  of  the  estimated  and  actual 
coat  of  construction  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  he  determines  necessary.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  SUte's  certification  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  rescinded  by  him  at  any  time 
he  determines  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
procedure  provided  by  this  section  Is  an 
alternative  to  that  otherwise  prescribed  In 
title  23  and  the  SecreUry  Is  required  to  pro- 
mulgate such  guidelines  and  regulatloiu  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  section. 

This  section  would  not  affect  or  discharge 
the  responsibility  or  obligation  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  any  Federal  law.  including  the 
National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969, 
section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  and  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1870,  other  than  title  23. 

Section  118  of  the  House  amendment  wotild 
amend  23  U,S.O.  121(a).  relating  to  progress 
payments  to  a  SUte  tor  cost  of  construction, 
to  permit  paymenu  to  be  made  for  mate- 
rials which  are  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
struction if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  the  required  fabrication  at  an  off- 
slte  location  the  materials  cannot  be  stock- 
piled In  the  vicinity  of  the  construction. 

Section  119  of  the  House  amendment  would 
amend  section  129(b)  of  title  23  to  provide 
that  when  a  toll  road  which  the  Secretary 
has  approved  as  a  part  of  the  Intersute  Sys- 
tem becomes  toll  free,  ^portioned  Federal - 
aid  Interstate  highway  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended for  construction,  reconstruction  or 


improeement    of    such    road    to 

adopted  for  the  ImprovemMit  of  projecu  on 

the  Intersuu  System. 

Section  120(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  28  VS.C.  131(a)  relating  to 
the  contvel  of  outdoor  advertising  by  elimi- 
nating tba  present  600  foot  ItmlUUon  on  the 
control  of  signs  aKrng  tbe  InterstaU  and  pri- 
mary system.  AfUr  January  1,  1974,  ths  10% 
penalty  could  be  imposed  on  BUtee  which 
do  not  remove  signs  beyond  060  feet  away 
which  are  "visible  from  tbe  main  traveled 
way  of  the  system"  and  are  "erected  with 
the  purpoee  of  their  message  being  read  from 
such  main  traveled  way." 

Section  130(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
woTiId  amend  the  outdoor  advertising  effec- 
tive control  provisions  and  clarifies  the  pres- 
ent law  with  respect  to  signs  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  traveling  public.  It  would 
provide  that  on  or  after  July  i,  1974.  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  8UU  legislatures,  whichever  is  laUr, 
effective  control  shall  mean  that  signs  located 
beyond  690  feet  of  the  right-of-way  and  visi- 
ble from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  sysUm 
and  erected  with  the  purpose  of  their  mes- 
sage being  read  from  the  main  traveled  way 
shall  be  limited  to  directional  and  official 
signs  and  notices  including  but  not  limited 
to  signs  and  notices  perUlnlng  to  Informa- 
tion In  the  specific  interest  of  the  traveling 
public,  such  as.  but  not  limited  to,  signs  and 
notices  pertaining  to  rest  stops,  camping 
grounds,  food  service,  gas  and  automotive 
service,  lodging,  natural  wonders,  scenic  and 
historic  attractions.  Not  more  than  three 
such  signs  facing  in  the  same  direction  of 
travel  would  be  permltud  per  mile  of  Inur- 
sUU  primary  highway. 

Section  120(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  23  UJB.C.  131(d)  relating  to 
signs  In  areas  zoned  Industrial  or  commercial 
or  unaoned  commerotal  or  industrial  areas. 
Since  the  present  660  feet  limitation  would 
be  removed,  the  authority  for  erecting  ti^p- 
proved  signs  in  areas  zoned  industrial  and 
commercial  (now  valid  within  the  660  foot 
zone)  would  be  exUnded  for  the  sake  of  oon- 
slsUncy  to  areas  beyond  660  feet. 

Section  120(d)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  23  UJB.0. 131  (e)  to  provide  that 
signs  that  are  not  In  conformity  with  StaU 
law  shall  be  removed  not  later  than  6  years 
af Ur  they  become  nonconforming  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  otherwise. 

Section  120(e)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  23  UJ3.0.  131(f)  to  expand 
the  present  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
provide  standards  for  the  erection  along  the 
Intersute  SysUm  of  signs  providing  spe- 
cific Information  for  the  traveling  public 
to  Include  the  same  authority  with  respect 
to  the  Fsderal-ald  primary  system.  A  proviso 
is  added  that  such  signs  on  the  IntersUU 
and  primary  shall  not  be  erected  la  sub- 
iirban  or  urban  areas  or  in  lieu  of  signs 
permitted  under  23  UJ9.0.  131(d).  Also,  such 
signs  shall  not  be  erected  where  adequate 
Information  is  provided  by  signs  permitted 
under  23  UJ3.C.  181(c), 

Section  120(f)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  23  UJB.C.  131(g)  to  provide 
that  Just  compensatlooi  be  paid  for  the 
removal  of  all  outdoor  advertising  signs 
which  have  been  lawfully  erected  under 
SUto  law.  This  provision  would  help  remove 
an  ambiguity  In  the  original  act. 

Section  120(g)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  33  UB.C.  131  (ra)  to  pnyvlde 
authorizations  of  $60  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  for  outdoor  adver- 
tising contrtri. 

Section  120(h)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  add  two  new  subsections  to  33  UJ3.C. 
131.  The  first  provides  that  no  directional 
sign,  display  or  device  lawfully  in  existence 
on  June  1.  1872.  which  gives  specific  In- 
formation to  travelers  shall  be  required  to 
be  removed  until  December  31,  1974,  or 
until  the  SUU  in  which  the  sign,  display 


or  d«hoe  is  Ktoatad  eerttOes  that  suob  In- 
formation advertised  thereon  may  reason- 
ably be  avaUable  to  motorists  by  soms  other 
method  or  methods,  whichever  shall  oc- 
cur flirst.  The  second  provides  that  tbe 
United  SUfees  shall  pay  100  percent  of  the 
Just  compensation  for  the  removal  (includ- 
ing aU  relocation  costs)  of  any  sign.  dlspUy 
or  device  which  Is  removed  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  which  after  its  remo>val 
Is  lawfully  relocated  and  which  Is  required 
to  be  removed  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 

Section  131  of  the  House  amendment  would 
repeal  section  136(c)  of  title  93  which  pro- 
vides that  sums  authorised  to  carry  out  that 
section  shall  be  app>ortk>ned  in  accordance 
with  section  104(b)  (3)  of  title  23. 

Section  122  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide  that  JiMt  compensation  would  be  paid 
pursuant  to  this  amendment  of  23  VS.C 
136(j) ,  for  renvoving,  relocating  or  disposing 
of  Junkyards  which  were  lawfully  eaUbliahed 
under  SUte  law. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  $15  million  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  for  Junkyard  con- 
trol. 

Section  128  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  iise  of  funds  apportioned  to 
each  SUU  for  the  Federal -aid  B)->ums  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  proj- 
ecU  for  highway  public  transporutlon  pur- 
poses. Included  within  Its  scope  would  be 
construction  of  exclusive  bus  lanes,  traffic 
oontrcd  devices,  passenger  loading  areas  and 
faellltlee.  Where  sufficient  land  exists  within 
any  Federal-aid  rlghU-of-way  to  acoommo- 
daU  needed  rati  or  nonhlghway  public  maas 
transit  programs  without  impairing  auto- 
motive safety  or  future  highway  Improve- 
menu,  the  Administrator  may.  If  he  deems 
it  in  the  public  InUreet.  authorize  a  State 
to  make  such  lands  available  without  charge 
to  a  publicly  owned  mass  transit  authority 
for  such  purposes. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  142  of  title  23 
would  be  repealed,  thereby  eliminating  the 
requirement  that  exclusive  bus  lane  projecU 
must  be  less  expensive  and  more  feasible  or 
prudent  than  additional  automobile  lanes. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  highway 
public  tranqwrUtlon  projects  would  be  the 
same  as  that  provided  for  regttlar  Federal- 
aid  projects. 

Section  134(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  expand  28  UB.C.  148  to  aUow  the  des- 
ignation of  any  Federal-aid  system  otber 
than  tbe  Intersute  System  as  an  economic 
growth  center  development  highway  Preeent 
law  now  restricts  such  development  highways 
to  F>Bderal-ald  primary  roads.  The  economic 
growth  center  development  highways  pro- 
gram Is  also  made  a  permanent  program 
rather  than  a  demonstration  project.  The 
provisions  applicable  to  highways  of  tbe 
Fsderal-ald  system  on  which  such  develop- 
ment highway  is  located  shall  be  applicable 
to  development  highways  and  to  funds  au- 
thorised for  such  highways  except  those 
which  the  Secretary  deUrmines  are  incon- 
sistent with  section  148. 

Section  124(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  33  VS.C.  148(e)  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  development  highway  shall 
be  the'  same  as  that  provided  for  any  other 
project  on  the  Federal-aid  system,  on  which 
such  development  highway  Is  located. 

Section  134(c)  of  the  Houss  amendment 
would  make  a  technical  amendment  to  33 
U.S.C.  143(a)  by  eliminating  language 
which  states  that  the  economic  growth  cen- 
ter development  highway  iMx>gram  is  a  dam- 
onstratlon  project. 

Section  126  of  ths  House  amendment  would 
add  a  new  section  to  chapter  I  of  title  23 
which  declares  that  the  authorization  of 
Federal  funds  or  their  applicability  for  ex- 
penditure under  such  chapUr  shall  not  in- 
fringe on  the  sovereign  rlgbU  of  the  SUtes 
to   determine   the   proJecU   to   be   federally 
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ttn»ncecl.  and  that  provUions  of  chapt«r  I 
pnxld*  tat  a  f«il«raUy-aMUt«d  St*U  pro- 
graok 

SeeUon  lafl  of  th«  House  ain«D<lmaiit  would 
kutboilBe  projacta  for  tta*  oonstnicUon  of 
bUk«  laoea  and  patba,  where  motor  vehicle 
tnUBo  would  be  prohibited,  in  ooiuMotk>n 
with  forest  development  road*  and  trails, 
public  lands  development  road«  and  trails. 
p&rk  roada  and  trails,  parkways,  Indian  res- 
ervation roads,  and  i'ederal,  State  and  local 
parka. 

Section  127  Oft  the  Houae  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  to  chapter  1  of 
title  23  which  would  authorloe  9100  million 
ttyt  each  of  the  Oaoal  years  1074  and  1075 
for  the  special  highways  connected  to  the 
Interstate  System  In  portions  of  urbanized 
areaa  with  high  traffic  density.  The  Federal 
abara  for  any  project  under  thU  section 
wcmld  not  exoaed  00  percent  oif  the  cost  of 
ooostructlon. 

The  Secretary  would  develop  guidelines  for 
designation  of  routes  and  allocation  of  funds 
to  Include  several  criteria.  Routes  selected 
would  be  no  more  than  10  miles  long,  would 
have  to  serve  areas  of  concentrated  popula- 
tion and  heavy  traffic  congestion  and  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  commercim.  industrial 
or  national  defense  installations,  and  would 
have  to  connect  with  edstUug  routes  on  the 
Interstate  System.  Any  route  selected  would 
have  to  be  approved  through  the  section  134 
planning  prooeaa  and  coiild  be  designated 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  no 
other  feasible  or  practicable  alternative  mode 
of  transportation  would  be  available.  Desig- 
nation of  routes  would  have  to  comply  with 
section  138  of  UUe  23  regarding  parkland 
preservation  and  no  route  would  be  ap- 
proved which  substantially  damaged  or  In- 
fringed upon  any  residential  area.  The  Secre- 
tary would  designate  no  more  than  one  route 
In  each  State  and  would  base  his  designation 
upon  the  recommendation  of  State  and  re- 
-iponslble   local  officials. 

Section  128  of  the  Houae  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  to  chapter  1  of  title 
2S  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  not  more 
than  lOXXK)  miles  of  high  traffic  ssctlons  of 
highway  which  are  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  and  connect  to  the  Interstate 
System.  Such  sections  would  be  selected  for 
priority  of  improvement  as  supplementary 
routes  to  extend  and  supplement  the  Inter- 
stata  System  by  furnishing  needed  traffic 
collector  and  distributor  ftuillltles  as  well  as 
extensions.  Such  primary  routes  would  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
local  officials  and  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
approval  and  would  be  improved  to  Inter- 
state geometric  and  construction  standards 
or  such  standards  as  may  be  developed  co- 
opemtlvely  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
highway  departments.  The  Federal  share  of 
such  projects  wovild  be  the  same  as  the  Fed- 
eral share  on  other  primary  routes  as  pro- 
vided In  23  UjB.C.  120(a)  and  the  provisions 
of  title  23  which  are  applicable  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system  would  be  applicable 
to  the  priority  primary  routes.  Funds  author- 
ized or  such  routes  would  be  deemed  to  be 
apportioned  on  January  1  next  preceding  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
authorised.  A  report  to  Congress  on  selec- 
tion of  routes  and  their  estimated  costs 
would  be  zziade  on  or  before  January  1.  1974. 
Three  himdred  million  dollars  would  be  au- 
thorised out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  for 
carrying  out  the  priority  primary  route  pro- 
gram. 

Section  129  of  the  House  amendment  would 
add  a  new  section  to  chapter  2  of  title  23 
to  authorize  $68,670,000  for  reconstructing 
the  Alaska  Highway  from  the  Alaskan  border 
to  Hainee  Junction  In  Canada,  suid  recon- 
structing the  Haines  Cutoff  Highway  from 
Haines  Junction  to  the  south  Alaskan  border. 

Section  130  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide   an   Increased   authorization  of  $8.5 


million  to  finance  the  construction  of  two 
brttlaM  on  Federal  dams  located  In  the  vloln- 
Itj  at  Forth  Smith.  Arkansas,  and  Chatta- 
nooga. Tennessee. 

Seotloa  181  of  the  House  amendment 
would  provide  construction  funds  of  $20 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1974  and 
1976  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  be 
matched  on  an  80%  federal  and  20%  state 
ratio.  These  funds  would  be  applied  on  those 
portions  of  the  route  on  federal-aid  high- 
ways. 

An  additional  $10  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  would  be  author- 
ized out  of  the  Gieneral  Fund  for  those  sec- 
tions on  Federal  lands  and  will  be  100% 
Federal    funds. 

The  funds  would  be  apportioned  to  the 
ten  states  bordering  the  Mississippi  ou  a 
needs    basis. 

Section  132  of  the  House  amendment 
would  amend  the  special  Alaskan  highway 
authorization  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1966  by  providing  $S0  million  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1974  and  1975.  These  funds  would 
be  limited  to  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 

Section  133  of  the  House  amendznent 
would  extend  untu  December  31,  1973,  the 
time  period  for  submission  of  final  i«com- 
mendatlons  by  the  Highway  Beautlfication 
Commission  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress and  would  authorize  an  additional 
$250,000  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  123  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-606). 

Section  134  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  city  of  Clinton,  Iowa 
and  the  Clinton  Bridge  Comn:jlsslon  to  con- 
vey its  bridge  structure  and  other  assets  to 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  a  partially  constructed  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Clin- 
ton, by  the  State  Highway  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Iowa.  The  Highway  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  would  be  allowed  to 
assume  complete  responsibility  for  operating 
and  maintaining  the  existing  bridge,  com- 
pleting construction  of  the  new  structure, 
removing  the  old  bridge,  and  operating  the 
two  remaining  croesings  as  toll  faculties  un- 
tU  all  ouUtandlng  obligations  have  been 
paid  or  a  fund  sufficient  for  retiring  out- 
standing obligations  has  been  established. 
Thereafter  the  bridges  would  be  ojaerated  as 
toll  free  facilities  and  would  be  maintained 
under  agreements  to  be  reached  by  the  States 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  Clinton  Bridge 
Commission  would  oease  to  exist  upon  con- 
veyance of  the  bridge  structure,  property 
and  assets  to  the  Highway  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

Section  135  of  the  House  amendment  would 
permit  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  to  repay 
all  Federal-aid  highway  funds  paid  on  ac- 
count of  certain  sections  of  Route  101  In  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  prior  to  the  coUec- 
tion  of  any  tolls  on  such  sections.  Upon 
such  repayment,  the  Federal-aid  projects  for 
which  such  funds  have  been  repaid  and  any 
other  Federal-aid  project  located  on  the  sec- 
tions of  the  toll  road  Involved  and  programed 
for  expenditure  on  any  such  project,  would  be 
credited  to  the  im programed  balance  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  of  the  same  class 
which  were  isat  apportioned  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  Such  amount  would  be  In 
addition  to  all  other  funds  apportioned  to 
the  State  and  would  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  accordance  with  title  23.  Upon 
r«psyni«a.t  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  and 
cancellation  and  withdrawal  from  the  Fed- 
aral-aid  highway  program  of  the  projects  on 
Route  101,  such  sections  of  such  route  shall 
become  free  of  any  and  all  restrictions  con- 
tained in  title  23  or  In  any  regulations  there- 
under with  re^>ect  to  the  imposition  and  col- 
lection of  tolls  or  other  charges  thereon  or 
for  the  use  thereof. 

Section  136  of  the  House  amendment  would 
permit  States  which  have  constructed  or  ac- 
quired any  tnterstat?  UAi.  bfldge  on  the  Fed- 


eral-aid primary  system  (other  than  the  In- 
terstate System)  including  approaches,  be- 
fore January  1,  1974,  and  whl^  bafore  that 
date  has  caused  the  bridge  to  b»  made  free, 
to  use  funds  apportioned  to  it  for  the  pri- 
mary system  and  for  extensions  of  the  pri- 
mary system  within  urV  -  areas  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  a  project  of  ( 1 )  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  the  reason- 
able value  of  the  bridge  aftar  deducting  the 
portion  of  such  value  attributable  to  any 
previous  grant  or  Federal  contribution  in 
connection  with  Its  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion, exclusive  of  rlghu-of-way,  or  (2)  the 
amount  by  which  the  principal  amount  of 
outstanding  unpaid  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions created  and  issued  for  the  construction 
or  acqulsltioo  of  such  bridge  exceeds  the 
amount  of  funds  accumulated  or  provided 
for  their  amortisation  on  the  date  the  bridge 
Is  made  free,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount. 

Saotlon  187  of  the  House  amendment 
would  requtre  the  Secretary  to  undertake 
a  study  of  existing  laws  and  regtUatlons  gov- 
erning toll  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  action  can  and  should  be  taken 
to  assure  just  and  reasonable  tolls  nation- 
wide. A  report  to  Congress  would  be  required 
by  February  1,  1974. 

Section  138  of  the  House  amendment 
would  direct  the  Secretary  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  Inveetlgatlon  and  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
national  system  of  scenic  highways  to  link 
together  and  make  ntore  accessible  recrea- 
tional, historical,  scientific  and  other  sim- 
ilar areas  of  scenic  Interest  and  Importance. 
In  such  investigation  and  sttidy,  the  Secre- 
tary would  cooperate  and  consult  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment.  the 
Commission  on  Highway  Beautlfication,  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  and 
other  Interested  private  ori^nlzatlons, 
groups,  and  individuals.  The  Secretary  would 
report  his  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Ctongrees  by  January  1.  1975.  Including 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  program. 
This  section  would  authorize  $250,000  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

Section  189  of  the  House  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  taike  such  action  as  he  deems  neces-. 
sary  to  facilitate  broad  participation  by 
States  In  TOPICS  programs  and  fringe  and 
corridor  parking  facility  projects. 

Section  140  of  the  House  amendment  would 
prohibit  any  cotut  from  issuing  any  order 
or  taking  any  action  to  impede  delay  or  halt 
construction  al  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Virginia.  It 
would  further  prohibit  any  approval  authori- 
zattrai.  finding,  determination,  or  similar 
action  taken  or  omitted  by  the  Secretary, 
the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency,  the 
Oovernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  other  agency  of  Oovemment  relating  to 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  from  being  reviewed 
in  any  court. 

Section  141  of  the  House  amendment  would 
exempt  any  segment  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
the  coverage  of  an  1893  Act  (27  Stat.  632), 
as  amended,  relating  to  highways  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Section  142  of  the  House  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  withhold  any  further  action  on  Inter- 
state Route  1-287  between  MontvlUe  and 
Mahwah.  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  Corporation 
Freeway  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
imtU  new  corridor  hearings  are  held. 

Section  143  of  the  House  amendment 
wotUd  amend  paragraph  (2)  of  section  103(e) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Codes,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  200-mUe  limitation  on  additions 
to  the  Interstate  System  contained  in  the 
Cramer-Howard  amendment  would  be  elimi- 
nated, TTie  mileage  would  be  left  open-ended 
as  necessary  for  making  modifications  to  the 
System. 
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(2)  The  Cramer -Howard  amendment  woald 
be  further  amended  to  provide  that  the 
costs  to  the  United  States  of  the  aggrefata  of 
all  substitute  mileage  and  mUeage  for  modl- 
floatlons  would  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  mileage  which  is  not  to  be 
constructed  and  Is  withdrawn  as  nonaasen- 
tial.  as  such  cost  la  reflected  In  the  1072  In- 
terstate System  cost  estimate  rather  than 
the  1968  estimate. 

(3)  The  (Tramer- Howard  amendment  would 
be  amended  to  require  the  Secretary  In 
considering  substitute  routes  and  modlflea- 
ttons  to  give  "preference,  along  with  due 
regard  for  interstate  highway  type  needs  on 
a  nationwide  basis,"  to  routes  in  States  in 
which  other  routes  vwre  or  hereafter  are 
withdrawn  and  extensions  ot  routes  which 
terminate  within  cities  served  by  a  single 
interstate  route,  so  eis  to  provide  traffic  serv- 
ice entirely  through  such  cltlee. 

Section  144  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $76  million  out  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Fund  to  evaluate  the  public  mass  trans- 
portation portion  of  the  1972  National  Trans- 
portation Reports  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  evaluation  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31,  1974 
by  the  Secretary  and  would  be  conducted  In 
cooperation  with  the  governors  and  appro- 
priate local  officials.  Items  to  be  Included  in 
the  evaluation  are  listed  In  the  section. 

Section  146  of  the  House  amendment  would 
allow  ferries  from  Alaska  to  travel  In  inter- 
natlonal  water  to  reach  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Section  146  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $65  million  to  the  Secretary 
of  Tr&nsportaitlon  to  make  payments  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  IVanslt  Au- 
thority to  finance  the  coat  of  providing  nae- 
eaaary  facilities  to  males  the  sulxway  and 
transit  system  being  constructed  In  WwCt- 
ington,  DC.  and  environs  aoceaalble  to  the 
handicapped  through  the  Implemsntation  at 
Public  Laws  90-480  and  91-240. 

Section  201  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide  that  title  11  may  be  cited  as  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1972." 

Section  203  at  tha  House  amaadment 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  out  of  tlie 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $200  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $360  million  for  fiscal  year  1979 
for  carrying  out  section  402  ot  title  28  and 
$115  million  for  each  of  fiscal  year  1974  and 
1975  for  carrying  out  section  408  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

It  would  further  authorise  the  appropria- 
tion out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $86 
mllUon  for  carrying  out  section  402  of  title 
23  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $46  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $10  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1978  for  carrying  out 
section  307(a)  and  403  of  title  23  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Section  203  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $150  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $225  million  for  fiscal  year  1075  for 
elimination  of  hazards  of  rail-highway  croas- 
Ings  in  addition  to  funds  available  to  carry 
out  section  180  of  title  88,  United  stwbee 
Code.  Two-thirds  of  these  ftuids  In  any  flaoal 
year  would  be  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way "lYuBt  Fimd.  Funds  autbc«1aed  would  be 
avaUablo  for  expenditure:  (1)  two-thlrda  for 
projects  on  any  Federal-aid  system  (other 
l^an  the  Interstate  System)  apportioned  la 
the  same  manner  as  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  105  of  the  Fad- 
eral-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1070,  and  (2)  one- 
third  for  projects  on  highways  not  Included 
on  any  Pederal-ald  system  apportioned  In  tha 
same  manner  as  provided  la  28  U.3.O.  402(c) . 

The  Federal  share  paryabie  on  account  of 
any  such  project  would  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost. 

Section  204  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $226  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1074  aad  $450  milUon  for  fiscal 
year  1976  to  carry  out  tha  bridge  replace- 


ment program  e««abIWhad  pumiaat  to  :18 
VJB.C.  144.  Two  thirds  of  the  fimds  atrthor- 
ized  aad  expended  under  the  program  would 
be  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  projects 
on  the  Federal  aid  systems.  One  third  would 
be  from  the  Oeneral  Fund  for  projects  not 
included  on  any  federal  aid  system. 

Section  206  of  the  House  amendment 
would  establish  a  special  pavement  marking 
program.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  approve  pavement  marking  projects  on 
any  ruxal  highway  other  than  the  Interstate 
System,  in  order  to  bring  such  highway  up 
to  marking  standards  Issued  or  endorsed  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator.  Priority 
would  be  given  to  projects  located  in  rural 
areas.  This  section  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
of  $100  mUllon  for  each  ot  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  to  be  avtdlable  untU  expended. 
Funds  not  required  In  a  State  for  pavement - 
marking  projects  could  be  used  for  the  elimi- 
nation or  reduction  of  high  hazard  locations. 
The  Secretary  would  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress which  Includes  an  analysis  emd  evalua- 
tion of  the  number,  rate,  and  severity  of 
accidents  at  Improved  locations — beginning 
Janiiary  1976  and  each  January  thereafter  for 
three  years  following  completion  of  a  special 
pavement  marking  program  within  each 
State. 

Section  206  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  of  $16  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  to  conduct  research  and  demonstration 
programs  with  respect  to  the  etfectlveness  of 
various  types  of  pavement  markings  under 
Inclement  weather  and  nighttime  conditions. 

Section  207  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  research 
on  (1)  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
sumption of  drugs  and  highway  safety,  (2) 
driver  behavior,  including  the  characteristics 
and  physical  abilities  to  perform  driving 
tasks,  and  (3)  the  relationship  of  the  fre- 
quency of  driver  accident  Involvement  to 
highway  safety.  This  research  would  be  con- 
ducted through  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
individuals.  To  carry  out  this  research  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  AdnUnlstra- 
tton  there  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $16 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  $25  mU- 
llon for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

Section  208  of  the  House  amendn.ent  would 
provide  for  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
hazards  at  specific  locations  or  sections  of 
highways  which  have  high  accident  experi- 
ences or  high  accident  potentials  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  To  carry 
out  this  section,  there  would  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1076  $100  million  to  be  avaU- 
abla  until  expended,  except  that  two-thirds 
of  ail  funds  expended  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  In  any  fiscal  year  would  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  I^nd. 
7>i(ro-thirds  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
section  would  be  available  for  e^endUure 
on  any  Federal-aid  system  other  than  the 
Interstate  System  and  one-third  for  projects 
on  highways  not  on  any  Federal-aid  system. 

Section  209  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  a  comprehensive  program  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  for  the 
elimination  of  roadside  hazards  both  on  and 
off  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  It  would 
require  each  state  to;  (1)  conduct  a  survey 
of  all  expressways,  major  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  through  streets  for  the  Identifica- 
tion of  roadside  obstaclss  which  nmy  con- 
stitute a  hazard  to  vehicles;  (2)  assign  prior- 
ities and  esutbllah  and  implement  &  schedule 
for  their  cocrectloo. 

Beginning  in  1974,  the  Secretary  would 
report  to  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the 
program.  The  report  would  analyze  and  as- 
sess each  state  program,  identify  those  not 
ln„cDmpllance  with.  lnu>rovement  schedtilAs 


and  the  Secretary's  recommendations  for  fu- 
ture Implementation  of  the  program. 

To  carry  out  this  section,  there  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  $75  mUllon.  except 
that  two-thirds  of  all  funds  expended  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  m  any  fiscal 
year  would  be  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund. 

Section  210(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorise  the  Secretary  erf  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  Investigations  and  studies 
into  the  use  of  mass  media  and  other  tech- 
niques for  informing  the  public  of  the  means 
and  methods  for  reducing  the  number  and 
seventy  of  highway  aooidenu.  The  study 
would  include  ways  and  means  for:  (1)  en- 
couraging participation  and  oooperatloa  of 
television  and  radio  station  licensees,  (2) 
measuring  audience  reaction  to  current'edu- 
catlonal  programs,  (3)  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs,  and  (4)  develop- 
ing new  programs  for  the  promotion  of  high- 
way safety.  The  Secretary  would  report  to  the 
Congress  his  findings  and  reoommendationa 
by  January  1,  1974. 

Soctlon  aiO(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $i  million  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  section  210(a) 

Section  210(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  develop 
highway  safety  pilot  television  messages  of 
not  more  than  five  minutes  for  use  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1984. 

Section  210(d)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $4  mUllon  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  section  210(c). 

Section  21 1  of  the  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  Investigate  the 
means  for  encouraging  greater  citizen  par- 
tlclpatlon  and  involvement  in  highway 
safety  programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  traffic  enforcement  process.  Including  the 
creation  of  citizen  adjuncu  to  assist  profes- 
sional traffic  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  The  Secretary 
would  report  to  Congress  his  finding  and 
recommendations  by  January  1,  1974  Tto 
carry  out  this  section  there  would  be  au- 
thorlzod  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  $1  million. 

Section  212  of  the  House  amendment 
wotild  direct  the  Secretary  to  make  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  National 
Center  for  Statistical  Analysis  of  Highway 
Operations  designed  to  acquire,  store,  and 
retrteve  highway  accident  daU  and  standard- 
ize the  Information  and  procedures  for  re- 
porting accidents  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The 
study  -would  include  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  and  malnUlnlng  such  a  cen- 
ter including  the  means  for  acquiring  tiie  ac- 
cident information  to  be  stored  therein.  The 
Secretary  would  report  to  the  Oongreas  hie 
findings  and  recommendatloos  not  later 
than  June  30,  1974.  To  carry  out  this  section 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  $6  million. 

Section  213  of  the  House  amendment 
would  direct  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  in  Anoka,  Minnaaou, 
for  the  construction  of  an  underpass  at  the' 
7th  Avenue  and  County  Road  7  railroad-high- 
way grade  croeslng.  Tim  Secretary  must  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  hlB  activities  authorized  bv  this  sec- 
tion. To  carry  out  this  demonstration  project 
there  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3  million. 

Section  214  of  the  House  amendment 
wotild  authorize  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
two  demonstration  projects.  The  first  would 
be  for  the  elimination  or  protection  of  cer- 
tain ptibllc  grotmd-level  rail-highway  cross- 
ings in,  or  in  the  vicinity  of.  Springfield. 
Illinois.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  with 
respect  to  hts  activities  authorized  by  this 
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aiotlon.  To  carry  out  tbto  demon«tr»tlon 
project  there  would  be  autborlzed  to  be  ap- 
proprUted  930  million.  The  second  project 
viould  provide  (or  the  relocation  of  railroad 
llaes  from  the  central  area  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  In  conformance  with  an 
a  jproved  methodology  and  plan.  The  Federal 
sliare  of  such  relocation  project  woxUd  be 
7  1"..  The  Secretary  would  submit  annual 
niporte  to  the  President  and  the  Congreaa 
v«lth  respet  to  actlvltlee  authorized  by  thU 
3<tctlDn.  To  carry  out  thla  demonstration 
prolect.  $2  5  million  would  be  authorized  out 
o'  the  Highway  Truat  Fund  and  W.5  million 
oi*-  of  the  General  Fund. 
S  ration  301  Prohibition  of  DiscHminatUm  on 
the  BatU  of  Sex 

This  section  prohlblte  discrimination  on 
•lie  ground  of  sex  on  any  program  or  activity 
.-I  :elvlng  Federal  aaslatanoe  or  carried  on 
under  title  23. 

novisioNS  or  THU  cxDNrawNct  svjwrrnuii 

Section  101  of  the  conference  substitute 
1)  the  same  as  section  101  of  the  Senate 
oigroseed  bill  and  section  101  of  the  House 
ane  dment. 

Section  102  of  the  conference  substitute 
U  the  same  as  section  102  of  the  House 
a  nendment. 

Section  103  of  the  conference  substitute 
II  the  same  as  section  103  of  the  House 
anendment,  except  that  no  apportionment 
19  authorlaed  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
J  jne  30.   1875. 

Section  104ta)  of  the  conference  substitute 
i.<!  the  same  as  section  104(a)  of  the  House 
anendment.  except  that  in  paragraph  (1) 
»■ '25.000  Is  substituted  for  $700,000  for  the 
p -Imary  system  In  rural  areas.  $425,000  is 
substituted  for  $400,000  for  the  secondary 
SI  stem  in  rural  areas,  and  no  authorization 
is  made  for  flscal  1975;  and  In  paragraphs 
(;  ),  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6),  (7).  (8).  (9).  (10). 
i  1 ) ,  ( 12 ) .  (13 ) .  and  ( 14) ,  no  authorizations 
aie  made  for  0.dcal  1975. 

SecUon  104(b)  of  the  conference  substl- 
t\,te  is  the  same  as  section  104(b)  of  the 
H  3Ufle  amendment,  except  that  all  references 
tc    flscal  1975  are  stricken. 

Section  106  of  the  conference  siJsstttute 
is  the  same  as  section  105  of  the  House 
ai  oendment. 

Section  lOfl  of  the  conference  substitute 
;s  substantially  the  same  aa  section  106  of 
•t  e  House  amendment. 

The  definition  of  "Indian  roads  and 
bildgea"  la  modified  so  that  Alaska  Native 
V  Uacea  would  be  eligible  for  funding  under 
clApter  2  of  title  23.  ThU  section  make* 
Pideral-ald  funds  available  for  Indian  res- 
er  nation  roads  and  brtdgee,  Including  pedes- 
tr  an  walkways.  For  example.  In  certain  sec- 
tlinB  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  vUlage  streets 
become  quagmires  during  the  Spring  thaw, 
ax  d  boardwalks  must  be  built  If  the  pedea- 
tr  tan  Is  to  escape  the  mud.  During  thU  period 
of  time,  the  roads  are  either  Impassable  or 
pi  aaahle  only  with  great  dlf&cuity,  and  walks 
ars  the  primary  m^^P"  of  movement  about 
aid  through  the  village.  Since  they  actually 
fu  notion  as  a  surrogate  for  P«deral-ald  roads, 
the  Committee  believes  that  boardwalks 
St  cmld  be  eligible  In  such  cases  for  funding 
u]  ider  this  section.  Similarly  unusual  or  ad- 
▼«  na  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  the 
c«  antry  may  also  warrant  availability  of 
tv  ads  for  this  p\upoae. 

Seetbm  107  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
Xii  B  auaa  as  section  107  of  the  House  amend- 
mnt. 

Section  108  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
tt  •  same  as  section  109  of  the  House  amend  - 
mmt. 

9«etUm  109  of  the  oonfexenoe  substitute  Is 
tti  B  sams  as  section  110  of  the  Hotise  amend- 
msit. 

Section  110  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  112  of  the  House 
as  '*'"*'"*"*'- 

Section  111  of  the  ooDferenoe  substitute 
Is  taw  suae  aa  aaetloa  113  of  the  HOuaa 
aiiendmant. 


Sectlom  112  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  114  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  113  of  the  conference  subaUtute 
Is  the  same  as  section  116  of  the  House 
amendn^nt. 

Section  114  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  116  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  115  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  117  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  110  of  the  conference  substitute 
la  the  same  as  section  118  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  117  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  119  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  118(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute is  the  same  as  section  120(a)  of  the 
House  amendment  except  that  "1973"  Is  sub- 
stituted for  "1974". 

Sections  118(b),  (c).  (d).  (e).  and  (f) 
of  the  conference  substitute  are  the  same 
as  sections  122(b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f) 
of  the  Senate  engrossed  bill,  except  that  In 
subsection  (b>  "other"  la  eliminated  where 
It  appears  before  "official  signs  and  notices". 

Section  118(g)  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  122(g)  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  bill;  except  that  with  re^?ect  to 
the  authorization  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  the  limiting  language:  "out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund"  is  removed. 

Section  118(g)  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  120  (^)  of  the  House 
amendment,  except  for  the  addition  of  "by 
the  Secretary"  inunedlateiy  after  "shall  be 
required"  the  first  time  It  appears  in  sec- 
tion 120(g);  a  purely  technical  stylistic 
change  regarding  the  form  of  the  proviso 
la  the  House  amendment;  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  "directional"  for  "nonconforming" 
the  first  time  It  appears  in  that  proviso. 

Section  119  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  121  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  120  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  122  of  the  House 
amendment,  except  that  no  authorization 
Is  made  for  flscal  1975. 

Section  121  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  123  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  122  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  124  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  123  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  127  of  the  House 
amendment,  except  that  the  new  section 
added  to  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  numbered  145  Instead  of  146.  and  no  au- 
thorization is  made  for  flscal  197B. 

Section  124  of  the  conference  substitute 
(relating  to  priority  primary  routes)  does 
not  correepond  to  any  provision  in  either 
the  Senate  engrossed  bill  or  the  House 
amendment,  but  states  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  establish  priority  primary  routes 
In  each  State  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
highway  departments,  to  develop  such  routes 
and  criteria  for  their  designation  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30.  1973. 

Section  125  of  the  conference  substitute 
la  the  same  as  section  129  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  126  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  130  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  127  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  132  of  the  Ho\ue 
amendment,  except  that  "June  90,  197B"  la 
not  Included  In  the  list  of  dates  which  la  to 
be  substituted. 

Section  128  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  133  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  129  of  the  conference  substitute 
la  tha   same  aa  section   134  of  the  Boaat 

Section  180  of  the  conference  subatltuta 


Is   the   same   as   section    186  of  tha   Houaa 

nmi>n/tirM>«t: 

Section  131  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  saoae  as  section  136  of  the  Houaa 
amandment. 

Section  132  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  137  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  133  of  the  conference  substitute 
U  the  same  as  section  188  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  134  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  141  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  136  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  142  of  the  House 
amendnient. 

Section  136  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  143  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  137  of  the  conference  subtltute  Is 
the  same  as  section  146  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  138  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  146  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  139(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute is  the  same  as  section  107(a)  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  bill,  except  that  the  def- 
inition of  "small  urban  area"  is  changed  to 
be  "an  urban  area  having  a  [wpulatlon  of 
less  than  fifty  thousand,  and  not  within  an 
urbanized  area." 

Section  139(b)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute is  substantially  the  same  as  section 
107(b)  of  the  Senate  engrossed  bill,  except 
that  the  third  to  last  and  last  sentences  are 
deleted. 

Section  139(c)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  saioe  as  section  107(c)  of  the 
Senate    engrossed    bill. 

Section  139(d)  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  107(d)  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  bill. 

Section  139(e)  of  the  conference  substitute 
does  not  correepond  to  any  provision  In 
either  the  Senate  engrossed  bill  or  the  House 
amendment,  but  provides  that  "the  P^deral- 
aid  small  urban  system,"  will  be  added  to 
section  103(f)  of  title  23  of  the  TJ3.  Code, 
after,  "the  Federal-aid  urban  system.". 

Section  140  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  128  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill,  except  that  1976  is  eliminated. 

Section  141  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  132  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill  except  for  conforming  amend- 
ments and  except  that  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides fMT  the  designation  of  the  highway  as 
a  part  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 
Section  142  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  138  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  143  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  146  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  144  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  131  of  the  House 
amendment,  except  that  the  new  section  will 
be  designated  as  147;  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  that  new  section  will  provide 
that  section  131  shaU  apply  to  the  Oreat 
River  Road;  and  no  authorizations  are  made 
for  flscal  1975. 

Section  146  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  aa  section  188  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  146  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  189  of  tha  Senate  en> 
grossed  bill. 

Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute  la 
the  same  as  section  201  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  203  of  tha  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  aa  section  202  of  the  House  amuid- 
ment. 

Section  208  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  aa  aactlon  308  of  the  Hotiae 
amendment. 

Section  30i  of  the  conference  subetltuta 
la  the  same  aa  aection  304  of  the  Hotise 
annendmant. 
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Section  306  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  20S  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  206  of  the  conference  substitute 
la  the  same  as  section  306  of  the  Houss 
gmendment. 

Section  207  of  the  conference  substituta 
u  the  same  as  section  207  of  the  Houae 
amendment. 

Section  208  of  the  ctKiferenoe  subatltute 
Is  the  same  as  section  206  of  the  Houae 
amendment. 

Section  209  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  209  of  the  Houae 
amendment. 

Section  210  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  210  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  311  of  the  conference  substitute 
U  the  same  as  section  211  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  213  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  313  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  213  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  213  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  214  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  214  of  the  House 
amendment,  except  that  a  new  subsection 
was  added  at  the  end  thereof  fr<Hn  the  Sen- 
ate engrossed  bill  regarding  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  and  Elko, 
Nebraska. 

Section  215  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  204  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  216  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  206  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  217  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  section  207  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  218  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  208  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  219  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  211  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  220  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  212  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bin. 

Section  221  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  213  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  222  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  214  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill. 

Section  301  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  section  703  of  the  Senate  en- 
groesed  bill  except  the  Secretary  is  given  di- 
rection to  determine  that  mass  transporta- 
tion services  are  being  provided  by  an  efll- 
clent  operation  of  the  system  in  accordance 
with  his  regulations.  The  conferees  further 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  could  Incur  obliga- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
finance  grants  not  exceeding  $400,000,000. 
Finally,  the  conferees  authorize  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  for  liquidation  of  such 
obligations  Incurred  prior  to  July  1,  1973, 
and  provided  such  amount  may  be  Increased 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000,000 
prior  to  July  1, 1974. 

Section  401  of  the  conference  substitute  la 
the  same  aa  section  301  of  the  House  Amend- 
ment with  a  technical  amendment. 

JOBK  O.  KLTTCZntaKI, 

Jim  WaioBT, 
Habou)  T.  JOKMaOM, 
jAMXa   J.   HOWAXD, 

Don  H.  Olavbxm, 
Manaoern  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Jkkninos  Rakdolfb, 

JoaB>H  M.  MONTOTA. 
MXKK  Okavel, 
Lu>TD  BnrraxN, 
JoHH  Srxkmak  Cooraa. 
HOWikBO  H.  Bak^, 
Htarooif  Wn,T.Ti»fa. 
Mtmttffert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  WRIQHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (8. 3939) 
to  authorize  appropriations  iot  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  accord- 
ance with  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purpoees,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  reserve  only 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  a  ques- 
tion, I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentle- 
man will  explain  in  some  detail  the  study 
which  is  to  be  made  of  the  10,000  miles 
of  the  Federal  primary  system  next  year 
which  is,  I  believe,  to  be  by  September. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  explain 
that  at  this  point  or  later. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Later  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  explain  It  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  T6xas? 

There  was  no  objectico. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees bring  to  the  House  an  agreement 
on  the  highway  bill.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  The  House  conferees  yielded  on  a 
number  of  vitai  points.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees yielded  on  some.  We  commend  it  to 
the  Members  as  the  best  that  could  be 
achieved  in  the  present  climate.  We  think 
it  preserves  intact  the  best  and  most  nec- 
essary features  of  the  highway  program 
for  at  least  1  year.  It  presents  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  House  and  Senate 
will  have  to  come  again  next  year  and 
attempt  to  resolve  some  of  the  more 
highly  controversial  features  that  were 
eliminated  frcun  both  bills. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  say  all 
conferees  worked  with  great  diligence 
and  extreme  care.  In  particular  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Haksha)  ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  among  the  House  conferees. 
He  was  not  only  diligent  and  knowledge- 
able and  understanding  and  fair  almost 
to  the  point  of  fault,  but  also  it  was 
through  his  innovations  on  several  occa- 
sions that  roadblocks  were  ended  and 
logjams  were  dislodged  and  we  were  able 
ultlmat^y  this  afternoon  to  come  to  a 
resolution  of  the  problems. 

Essentially  the  bill  we  bring  before  the 
House  In  the  conference  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  contains  a  1-year  extensloD  of 
the  authorization  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  a  1-year  extension  of  the  author- 
ization for  the  other  systems,  including 
the  small  urban  systems. 

It  contains  $3  billion  in  authorization 
for  mass  transit  out  of  the  general  fimd, 
not  out  of  the  highway  trust  fimd,  and 
that  $3  billion  commits  the  Government 
to  an  80-percent  Federal  matching  share. 
Additionally,  we  would  authorize  a  total 
of  $400  million.  $100  million  for  the  pres- 


ent fiscal  year  and  $300  million  for  the 
succeeding  year,  to  be  available  for  oper- 
ating subsidies. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  my  dMln- 
gulshed  friend  the  mtaxirlty  leader. 

Mr.  GESIALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Qpeaker, 
could  the  gentleman  clarify  for  me.  is 
this  $3  billion  for  urban  mass  transit  in 
contract  authority  or  does  It  require  ac- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  It  requires  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
that  money,  save  for  these  amounts  I 
have  moitioned  in  operating  systems, 
would  be  available  only  for  construction 
purposes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Ftw  what  fis- 
cal years? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  For  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974,  with  regard  to  operating  svto- 
sldies. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  mutsh 
each  year? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  $100  mlDloo  for 
flscal  year  1973  and  $300  millic»  for  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Thoee  are  op- 
erating subsidies? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  ITiat  is  exactly  correct 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Now  on  the 
$3  billion  that  the  gentleman  mentioned 
for  urban  mass  transit,  how  will  that 
money  be  made  available? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  money  would  be 
made  available  out  of  the  general  rere- 
nues  through  approprtatioM  passed  by 
the  Congress  at  the  United  States 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  get 
one  further  clarification.  Is  it  contract 
authority? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  It  does  include  contract 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  la  contract 
authortty,  which  means  that  a  contract 
is  made,  and  then  when  It  goes  through 
the  apprc^rlation  process,  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Appropriations  has  only  the  al- 
ternative of  ptkying  the  bill,  is  ttait  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  essentially  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  that 
would  take  effect  when? 

Mr.  WRIQHT.  After  1975,  and  not  be- 
fore 1975. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  soon 
could  the  contract  authority  be  utilized? 

The  commitments  could  be  made  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  could  they  not' 

Mr.   WRIGHT.   No.   the   construction 
grant  commitments   authorized   In  this 
bill  would  not  be  made  before  flscal  1975 
for  fiscal  1976. 

Let  me  suggest  one  or  two  other  points 
that  an  contsdned  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther for  a  question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  delighted  to  jield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Perhaps  It 
Is  the  late  hour  of  the  evening  and  the 
very  crowded  schedule  of  other  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  had  to  enact,  but  I 
am  certainly  still  not  clear  in  my  own 
mind  on  the  explanation  that  has  just 
been  offered  as  to  this  $3  billion  that  the 
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conference   report  would  authorize  for 
n  ass  transit. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
ti  kat  thlB  $3  billion  has  to  be  appropriat- 
ed? In  other  words,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  to  act  before  that  $3  bll- 
11  jn  IS  made  available? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  All  that  is  done  is  to 
anend  Public  Law  91-453  of  the  last 
Congress,  the  9 1st  Congress,  which  was 
a  :i  act  to  provide  long-term  financing  for 
e  cpanded  urban  mass  transportation 
purposes. 

We  provide  no  new  language  except 
t  \at  we  add  to  the  existing  authoriza- 
t  ons  for  mass  transit  an  additional  $3 
billion  to  be  available  after  July  1.  1975. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Yes 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  As  I  re- 
callect  it,  we  first  set  up  the  mass  tran- 
s  t  authorization  back  in  1964.  If  my 
r  lemory  served  me  correctly,  and  I  think 
\  e  went  over  these  figures  in  the  debate 
V  e  had  recently  here  in  the  House  on  the 
fMieral  aid  to  highways  bill,  it  was  not 
i;ntil  1972 — it  was  not  until  8  years  later 
tiat  this  Congress  had  actually  appro- 
t:  Hated  $1  billion  for  mass  transit. 

Now,  what  assurance  do  we  have,  to 
t  lose  of  us  who  are  interested  in  provld- 
i  ig  additional  Federal  money  for  mass 
t  ranfiit.  that  we  are  going  to  see  anything 
rear  the  stun  of  »3  billion  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1973,  1974  or  1975  for  mass 
transit? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
teman  that  the  only  thing  the  legisla- 
tive committee  can  do  is  to  authorize. 
We  do  not  have  the  power  to  appro- 
l  rlate. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
t  on  as  to  what  assurance  he  may  have 
ttiat  those  moneys  will  actually  be  ap- 
t  ropriated.  I  would  simply  say  that  he 
night  rely  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
j  rowing  demand  and  clamor  for  some- 
mlng  meaningful  to  be  done  for  mass 
transit. 

The  gentleman  might  wish  to  rely  upon 
tbe  good  faith  of  the  Secretary  of 
"ransportatlon  who  has  repeatedly  ex- 
I  ressed  his  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
I  asLSS  transit. 

The  gentleman  may  rely  upon  the  In- 
clusion in  the  present  bill  of  authoriza- 
tions for  operating  subsidies  for  exist- 
ing mass  transit,  for  the  very  first  time 
la  the  history  of  the  Congress,  for  the 
( xistlng  fiscal  year  and  the  upcoming 
1  Lscal  year. 

He  might  rely  upon  the  fact  that  Sen- 
1  ,tor  Williams  ,  who  was  the  moving 
1  orce  in  the  Senate  for  something  mean- 
]  ngful  for  mass  transit,  wanted  this  title 
i  ncluded,  is  satisfied  with  what  was  done 
1  nd  believes  it  Is  the  best  that  could  be 
(  one. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  might  be  satis- 

:  led  with  the  fact  that  everything  we 

lave  mentioned  in  this  colloquy  with 

:  espect  to  mass  transit  is  something  new 

:  ind  Is  in  addition  to  that  which  was  con- 

ained  In  the  House  bill  as  passed  initlal- 

y  by  this  body. 

Beyond  those  assurances  I  know  of 
1  lone  I  could  give  to  my  friend  except  the 
trowing  need  and  the  growing  recog- 
litlon  of  the  need  for  something  effec- 
Ive  to  be  daao  to  assist  those  communl- 
ies  aflUcted  with  needs  for  mass  transit. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Textw. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
there  is  anything  different  in  this  author- 
ization for  additional  mass  transit  except 
as  to  dollars,  insofar  as  the  language  is 
concerned,  from  what  existing  law  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  So  far  as  the  langxiage  is 
concerned,  I  would  respond  to  my  friend 
that  there  is  no  difference  with  respect 
to  the  authorization  for  construction  of 
mass  transit  as  it  was  contained  in  the 
initial  law.  We  merely  add  $3  billion  to  be 
available  after  July  1,  1975.  This  is  what 
those  in  the  Senate  desired. 

Beyond  that,  however,  I  must  say  to 
my  friend  that  there  is  contained  in  this 
bill,  as  I  explained  earlier,  for  the  first 
time  a  provision  authorizing  $100  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  an  addi- 
tional $300  million  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  for  operating  subsidies  for  exist- 
ing mass  transit  facilities. 

Mr.  MAHON.  How  will  the  operating 
subsidies  be  financed;  by  backdoor 
spending  or  appropriations? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Out  of  the  general  fund, 
by  appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  By  appropriations  or  by 
contract  authorization? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  By  contract  authority. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  under  the  pres- 
ent procedures  as  to  contract  authority 
contracts  can  be  entered  into  for  mass 
transit  and  the  Congress,  through  Its 
Appropriations  Committee  process,  can 
only  pick  up  the  check  and  appropriate 
the  money  to  pay  the  bill  after  the  fact; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tive expenses  have  to  be  appropriated  for 
directly.  It  has  been  possible,  I  believe, 
to  hook  onto  these  administrative  ex- 
penses appropriations  provisos  that  not 
to  exceed  certain  sums  of  money  can  be 
contracted  lor  within  a  given  period  of 
time  for  contract  authority.  So  Congress 
does  retain  substantial  control. 

I  should  like  to  know  for  s\ire  if  I  am 
correct  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  correct  in  the  assimiptlon  that  xmder 
existing  law  contract  authority  may  be 
entered  into.  We  do  not  change  that  law. 
We  sdmply  add  $3  billion  to  be  available 
after  1975. 

We  did  not  feel  it  within  the  purview  of 
our  committee  to  alter  or  change  the 
basic  thrust  and  concept  of  that  law.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows,  that 
act  was  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  our 
legislative  committee.  We  did  not  have 
anything  of  that  type  included  in  the  bill 
as  we  presented  it  to  the  House.  It  was 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  points  on  which  we  yielded 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  meaningful  and 
workable  highway  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  fri«id  from 
Texas.  I  commend  him  and  the  commit- 
tee for  working  out  the  best  conference 
report  that  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlwnan 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  This  is  noth- 


ing more  than  we  have  done  since  1916 
in  providing  authorizations  for  the  High- 
way Act.  As  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Wright)  explained,  801  we  do  is 
continue  the  same  authorization  process, 
contract  obligations,  that  we  have  had 
all  these  years. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  in  response  to  the  question 
which  was  earlier  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley) 
that  this  bill  establishes  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  create  a  priority  primary  sys- 
tem of  not  to  exceed  10,000  miles,  to  take 
up  some  of  the  glaring  gaps  that  have 
developed  in  the  past  few  years  in  our 
highway  program  It  calls  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  present  to  the 
Congress  by  not  later  than  September  30 
of  next  year  an  inclusive  report  advising 
us  as  to  his  recommendations  for  criteria 
to  be  employed  for  the  designation  of  the 
routes  to  be  included  in  that  syst^n. 

Beyond  that,  I  should  like  to  add  briefly 
that  I  believe  the  most  significant  and 
innovative  thing  contained  in  this  bill  is 
the  inclusion  of  the  House  provisions  in 
title  II  in  their  entirety.  Those  provisions 
will  make  available  $1.1  billion  over  the 
next  few  years  for  measures  expressly  de- 
signed to  make  the  highways  safer. 

We  lost  55,000  Americans  through 
highway  fatalities  last  year.  Tills  Is  more 
than  the  entire  nimiber  of  Americans 
who  have  lost  their  lives  In  all  the  years 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  have  tried  very  assiduously  to  Iso- 
late and  identify  the  most  prominent 
causes  of  highway  fatalities,  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  deficiencies  in  highway  de- 
sign and  operation. 

Mr.  SpcAker,  we  b^eve  that  this  is 
tnily  landmark  legislation,  and  if  there 
is  anything  we  in  the  House  can  take 
pride  In,  concerning  the  agreements 
reached  in  this  conference  report.  It 
would  be  the  entirety  of  title  n  as  it  was 
contained  in  the  House  bill  for  highway 
safety. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  S.  3939,  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Act.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
conferees  were  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  this  last  day  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  our  transportation  needs  not 
just  for  highways,  but  more  Importantly 
for  urban  mass  transportation. 

In  our  housing  bill,  H.R.  16704,  which 
fEdled  to  obtain  a  rule  from  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  we  had  a  very  Impor- 
tant title  of  the  bill,  title  vn,  which  had 
a  number  of  Important  changes  In  our 
urban  mass  transportation  program.  We 
provided,  for  the  first  time,  for  Federal 
fimds  for  operating  assistance  to  our  ur- 
ban transit  companies  aroimd  the  coun- 
try; an  increased  Federal  grant  ratio 
from  the  existing  two-thirds  Federal — 
one-third  local  contribution  to  a  fiat  80 
percent  Federal — 20  percent  local  share; 
and  an  additional  $3  billion  in  capital 
grant  authority  for  the  existing  capital 
grant  program  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act. 

Since  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
we  enact  these  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion provisions,  I  sought  the  sissistance  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  to  see  if  they 
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could  agree  to  accept  our  urban  mass 
transit  provlslans  in  conference  with  the 
9Boate.  I  deeply  appreciate  their  coopera- 
tion on  this  matter,  in  particular  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommlt- 
tae  on  Roads,  my  coUeasae  from  nilnols 
(Mr.  KLUczYNsn)  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  PuUle 
Works  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Haxbha)  and  the  very  able 
assistance  of  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
committee.  Richard  Sullivan. 

The  Senate-passed  hli^way  bill  coa<- 
talned  our  urban  mass  transportation 
provisions,  and  therefore  was  a  matter 
up  before  the  conferees  for  consideration 
as  I  have  already  stated,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  conferees  were  able  to 
agree  on  these  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
visions. Enactment  of  these  provisions 
will  help  numerous  public  and  private 
companies  around  the  country  from  go- 
ing bankrupt,  and  thereby  ceasing  to 
provide  the  needed  transportation  of  our 
people  by  buses  and  subwsiys. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  con- 
ferees on  a  very  workable  compromise 
that  was  also  worked  out  on  the  Cooper- 
Muskie  amendment.  Again,  this  com- 
promise will  provide  vital  assistance  for 
our  transportation  sjrstems  in  our  large 
and  small  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tUm  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now 
yitid  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHl'i'lTilN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  friend  from  Texas 
fMr.  Wright)  ,  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  their  work  on 
this  legislation,  and  their  efforts  to  add 
10,000  miles,  and  for  all  the  other  work 
they  have  done  in  connection  vrlth  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  has  been  heid — 
although  I  do  not  think  it  win  ever  be 
used  In  connection  with  this  bill,  but  the 
point  raised  by  my  chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, has  a  long  history  which  may  be 
very  important  In  connection  with  the 
clean  water  bill,  and  numerous  others, 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Act,  the  gentleman  who  is  speaking,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright), 
has  heid  under  the  earlier  precedent  that 
the  Congress  can  put  reetrictlons  on  the 
use  of  emergency  funds  and  control  the 
CMitract  not  only  of  a  Government 
agency  but  of  a  Government  corporation 
over  a  10-year  period. 

There  Is  a  set  number  of  pn-ecedents 
that  the  Congress  can,  by  limiting  ad- 
ministrative funds,  tie  strings  on  what 
those  in  charge  of  a  corporation  can  do. 
I  do  not  think  that  will  arise  in  this  in- 
stance, but  I  do  caU  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  it  here  so  that  that  point 
might  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  a  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  a 
little  concern  about  one  of  the  items 


there,  and  that  Is  on  the  authorization 
o<  $3  Uilloa  from  tbe  gBDcral  fund. 

If  I  fcdlov  tUs,  that  mmns  that  after 
we  hav*  autbortaed  $3  faillloo  from  the 
general  fund,  aa<l  then  if  we  follow  with 
an  apfuvprlatloB  of  $3  billion  at  some 
future  date  from  the  general  fund  for 
mass  transit,  this  would  mean  an  in- 
creased coet  oi  $3  billion  in  those  items 
that  would  have  to  be  raised  by  addl- 
tiimal  taxes,  would  it  not?  Whereas  a 
few  weeks  sigo  or  a  few  days  ago  some 
of  us  had  suggested  that  Instead  of  tak- 
ing this  money  out  of  the  general  fund, 
we  should  take  it  out  of  the  trust  fund, 
where  there  is  ample  money,  and  we 
were  only  suggesting  that  that  mon^  be 
spent  If  those  local  people  who  were  in 
charse  of  the  local  States  and  communi- 
ties would  spend  it. 

I  think  we  are  introducing  a  wrong 
principle  and  a  wrong  area.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  develop  it  as  to 
why  you  would  rather  take  the  $3  billion 
out  of  the  general  fimd  where  it  would 
mean,  if  we  appropriated  it.  additional 
taxes  being  levied  instead  of  taking  it 
out  of  the  trust  fund  where  it  is  already 
and  where  there  is  ample  money  for  this 
purpose  and  where  it  would  not  cost 
additional  money. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  say  very  briefly  in 
response  to  the  gentleman's  question  that 
this  was  debated  rather  fully  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  reasons  why  we  want 
to  preserve  intact  the  Hig^hway  Trust 
Fund  are  these:  P^rst,  we  have  a  good 
faith  obligation  to  the  American  motor- 
ist who  pays  the  road  user  taxes,  and 
we  promised  to  use  that  fund  to  develop 
useful  and  safe  highways.  Second,  we 
need  every  penny  in  that  highway  trust 
fund  if  we  are  to  keep  that  obligation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Not  at  this  point.  I  am 
still  answering  the  genttemEin's  previous 
question. 

Third,  we  have  done  everything  we 
think  we  can  reasonably  do  and  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees  to  do 
even  more. 

In  the  conference  we  offered  to  assist 
mass  transit  immediately.  We  offered  to 
agree,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  with 
every  basic  premise  of  the  so-called 
Ccoper-Muskie  or,  we  might  say,  Ander- 
son amendment  to  permit  the  cities  to 
have  flexlbUity  to  make  a  decision,  if  they 
wanted  to,  within  their  own  incorporated 
limits  and  to  substitute  rail  for  highways, 
and  to  give  them  that  money  through 
immediate  obllgational  authority  but 
take  it  out  of  general  revenues  Instead  of 
the  trust  fund.  The  Senators  are  the  ones 
who  would  not  agree  to  that. 

We  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
House  to  uphold  its  positlcm  insofar  as 
PKisslble.  We  feel  we  have  yielded  very 
greatly  so  far  and  have  done  everything 
we  reasonably  could  to  be  conciliatory 
and  amellatory  and  get  a  bill. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 


CXVIII- 


FDRTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arringlnn,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced  that   the  Senate   had   passed 


without  amendment  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion at  the  House  at  Vb»  following  tills: 
H.   Ooa.  Rm.   736.   Ooncutrvnt   rMoUxtton 
provldlBg  for  »d)oumm*nt  sine  dts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agxees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend* 
ment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  2380) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sections  101 
and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft  and  to  amend  title 
XI  of  such  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  suspend  air  service  to  auy  foreign  na- 
tion which  he  determines  is  encouraging 
aircraft  hijacking  by  acting  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
Aircraft  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  revoke  the  operat- 
ing authority  of  foreign  air  carriers  un- 
der certain  circumstances.". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
with  an  amendment  to  the  foregoing 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  further  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  16810)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  temporar>'  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limitation  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1973." 


-2339— Part  28 


CONVEYANCE  OP  ASSETS  TO  STATE 
OF  IOWA 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  k^  (S.  3822;  au- 
thorizing the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Com- 
mission to  convey  Its  bridge  structures 
and  other  assets  to  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
to  provide  for  the  completion  of  a  par- 
tially constructed  bridge  across  the  Mis* 
sissippi  River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HAIJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  resen-ing  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  this  has  been  cleared 
with  our  House  committee  having  juris- 
diction over  such  authorization  of  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  have  cleared  it  with 
Mr.  Harsha,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  ScHWKWGiL)  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  know  that  well.  My  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  or  not  he  had 
cleared  it  with  the  minority  lecMiu-ship 
but  whether  he  had  cleared  it  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Yes.  The  answer  to  your 
question  is  affirmative.  We  hayi  r^^iyd 
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It  with  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  with  the  chairman. 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  underttand 

the  necessity  for  this  unusual  procedure 
of  Interrupting  the  consideration  of  an- 
other bill,  in  the  event  this  blU  does  not 
pass  in  these  twilight  hoxirs  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

Will  there  be  any  cost  to  the  Federal 
Qovemment,  may  I  ask  the  gentieman? 
Mr.  CULVER.  No.  There  will  be  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Qovemment  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  be«i  advised,  also, 
that  the  Member  from  the  gentieman's 
own  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River  has  objected,  and 
he  Is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Does  the  gentieman  know  if 
that  gentleman's  objections  or  reserva- 
tions have  b««i  relieved  or  not? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Yes.  The  answer  Is  the 
gentieman's  reservations  have  been  re- 
lieved. I  spoke  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Oiur)  today,  and  he 
authorized  me  to  assure  the  gentieman 
that  he  has  no  reservation  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  authorlred  to  say  that  I  spoke 
to  Mr.  Haksha,  who  is  the  ranking  mem- 
ber. During  the  conversation  I  had  with 
him  he  Indicated  no  objection  to  this 
legislation.  This  Is  a  provision  of  the  bill 
now  poiding  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  be  redundajit  if 
they  were  both  to  paee,  but  the  gentie- 
man's concern  Is  we  might  not  be  in  a 
position  to  operate,  and  if  there  are  no 
objeettens  to  the  bill,  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  But  I  have  carried  it  around  In  my 
litie  hot  hand  for  over  a  week  now  with 
many  Importunlngs  and  with  many 
backings  and  fllllngs  and  actual  Infor- 
mation that  has  not  ofllclaUy  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentionan  very  much. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  matter  was  discussed  between  the 
committee  members  and  was  incorporat- 
ed into  the  bill.  We  were  advised  at  one 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  minois, 
Mr.  Qray.  was  opposed  to  this,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  opposition 
was  to  another  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  CULVER.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  So,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  we  are 
simply  attempting  to  satisfy  the  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  Clinton 
Bridge. 

Mr.  CULVER.  That  is  correct. 
The  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  is  a 
PWeral  bridge  commission  created  De- 
cember 21.  1944.  by  Public  Law  526-78 
which  authorized  the  Bridge  Cdmmis- 
slon  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
bridges  for  vehicular  trafllc  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  cities  of 
Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Pulton.  HI.  The  Bridge 
Commission  presently  owns  and  operates 
at  this  location  two  tcAl  bridges  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Gateway  Bridge 
and  the  Old  North  Bridge.  Because  the 


latter  Is  substandard  and  has  been  de- 
teriorating rapidly,  a  replacement  bridge 
is  in  the  process  of  being  constnicted. 
Unfortimately,  however,  the  Bridge  Com- 
mission has  been  unable  to  secure  ftinds 
necessjuT?  to  complete  the  new  structure. 
Three  factors  apparently  account  for 
the  falhtre  to  secure  necessary  funds: 
First,  limitations  on  bridge  revenues; 
second,  a  legally  fixed  8  percent  rate  of 
interest  on  b<md8  issued  by  the  Bridge 
Commission:  and  third,  a  ruling  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  the  in- 
terest on  bonds  issued  by  the  Bridge 
Commission  are  subject  to  Federal 
taxation. 

After  the  bridge  commission  under- 
took construction  on  the  new  bridge,  it 
discovered  that  it  was  unaUe  to  market 
bonds  to  support  Its  entire  cost.  A  loan 
to  complete  the  substructure  of  the 
bridge  was  obtained  with  the  intent  of 
borrowing  additional  amounts  for  other 
sections  of  the  bridge  after  the  first  obli- 
gtXlaa  has  been  paid.  Construction  has 
been  halted  for  several  years,  however, 
and  the  bridge  commission  has  made 
lltUe  progress  in  securing  essential  fl- 
nanctng.  In  the  meantime,  structurai 
safety  of  the  Old  North  Bridge  continues 
to  be  of  growing  concern. 

The  bridge  commission  has  been  \m- 
able  to  devise  a  workable  plan  tc  proceed 
with  the  project  under  its  interest  rate 
and  revenue  limitations.  This  bill  would 
allow  the  highway  commission  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  assume  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  existing  bridges,  completing  cc«i- 
struction  on  the  new  structure,  removing 
the  old  bridge,  and  operating  the  two 
remaining  crossings  as  toll  facilities  un- 
til all  outstanding  obligations  have  been 
paid  or  a  >riniring  fund  sufQclent  for  re- 
tiring outstanding  obligations  has  been 
established.  Thereafter,  the  bridges 
would  be  operated  as  toU  free  facilities 
and  would  be  maintained  under  agree- 
ments to  be  reached  by  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  Clinton  Bridge 
Commission  would  cease  upon  convey- 
ance of  bridge  structures,  property,  and 
assets  to  the  Highway  Commireion  of 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

Legislation  passed  during  the  64th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
authorized  the  Iowa  Highway  Commis- 
siai  to  assume  responsibility  for  com- 
pleting this  project.  The  conunittee  be- 
lieves that  this  would  be  a  feasible  un- 
dertaking. Since  the  interest  on  bonds 
Issued  by  the  tiighway  commission  would 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation,  they 
could  be  sold  at  lower  cost. 

The  Clinton  situation  appears  to  be 
unique;  existing  Federal  statutes  do  not 
contemplate  either  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
isting bridge  structiu-ea  by  the  State  of 
Iowa  or  the  completion  of  the  partially 
built  structure.  Passage  of  this  bill  would 
help  solve  a  critical  financing  problem 
and  provide  the  required  consent  of  Ccm- 
gress  for  completing  an  interstate  bridge 
over  navigable  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  addition  one 
other  section  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  1972  Federal  Highway  Act,  that  is  of 
Importance  to  Iowa  and  to  aU  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  That  legislation  Is  fund- 
ing for  Improvement  of  the  Great  River 
Road. 


I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  Great  River  Road 
language  It  contain*.  The  $60  mlUion  in 
funds  provided  In  the  report  will  be  used 
to  improve  the  road  surfaces  of  the  Great 
River  Road  and  provide  permanent 
scenic  and  environment*!  protection 
through  development  of  roadside  parks 
and  scenic  viewing  points  and  through 
acquisition  of  land  and  scenic  easements. 
This  legislation  is  an  example  ot  envinm- 
mental  protection  and  protective  devel- 
opment g(^ng  hand-in-hand. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  Congressman  Jobn 
BuTNiK,  of  Minnesota.  His  cosponsor- 
ship  at  the  original  Great  River  Road 
bill,  his  support  of  it  in  committee  and 
(Xi  the  floor  of  the  House  have  proven 
Invaluable  in  seeing  that  legislation  ad- 
vance as  far  as  it  has. 

My  gratitude  also  goes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Highway  Sub- 
committee, Congressman  Kluczynski,  of 
Illinois,  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  committee  staff.  Their  co- 
operation and  advice  were  invaluable  in 
my  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  agskin  urge  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing report  and  the  Great  River  Road. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  objection,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3822 
An  act  authorizing  the  City  of  Clinton 
Brldga  Commission  to  convey  Ita  bridge 
structures  and  other  assets  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the  completion  of 
a  partially  constructed  bridge  acroes  the 
Mlflslsslppl  River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa, 
by  the  State  Highway  Commission  erf  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprei^ntatlves    of    the    United    States    of 
America    In    Oongreee    aseetnbled.    That    In 
oixter   to  facilitate   Interstate   commerce  by 
expediting    the     completion    of     interstate 
bridge  faculties  acroes  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Clinton.  Iowa, 
the    City    of    Clinton    Bridge    Commission 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "commission"), 
created   and   operating  under   the   Act  ap- 
proved    December     21,     1944,     as     revised. 
amended,  and  reenacted.  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  seU.  convey,  and  tnuisfer  to  the  StaU 
of  Iowa  all  of  Its  real  and  personal  property, 
books,  records,  money,  and  other  assets.  In- 
cluding   all   existing    bridges   for   vehicular 
traffic  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near  the  city  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  aiid  the  sub- 
structure   constituting    the    partially    con- 
structed new  bridge  which  has  been  designed 
to  replace  the  older  of  the  two  existing  vehic- 
ular  bridges,   together  vrtth  all   easements, 
approaches,    and    approach    highways    ap- 
purtenant to  said  bridge  structures,  and  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  the  State 
Highway  Commission  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "highway  com- 
mission"),  and   the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  lUlnols  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  foregoing:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  at  or  before  the  time 
of  drtlvery  of  the  deeds  and  other  instni- 
ments   of   conveyance,    all   outstanding  in- 
debtedneas  or  other  llablUtiee  of  said  com- 
mission mvtst  either  have  been  paid  in  full 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  or  sufficient 
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tioiM  must  have  been  set  aalds  In  »  vpmtaX 
tyaa  pledged  to  retire  said  oatrts nrtlng  in- 
jitHwrntim  or  otbar  UaHnitlsS  aad  Uitenst 
tbdeoQ  at  or  priar  to  matortty,  tOfsttMr 
«Kh  any  i»«mium  wtaleh  may  be  requtewi  <o 
be  paid  In  the  event  oT  paymant  of  Xt»  in^ 
dibtedness  prior  to  matorlty.  The  cost  to  tttk 
lilghway  coounlsston  of  aoqultliig  tbe  edst* 
log  bridge  struoturss  by  tka  Stale  of  Iowa 
(bsU  Include  all  engineering,  legal,  flnaoo- 
tng,  archltectuxal,  tiafflo  surreylng,  and 
othar  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  to  ae> 
cgmptfti  the  cenwyance  and  transfer  of  tl^B 
properties,  together  with  such  amouut  as 
msy  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pi^WMnt 
at  the  ontttaddUg  IndsbtBifrt—  or  other 
n^iauttoa  of  the  coBimlsston  as  hereinbsf ore 
leMmd  to,  and  permit  the  dissolution  of  tJM 
oommlssKm  as  hereinafter  proelded,  lees  the 
amount  of  cash  on  band  which  Is  turned 
over  to  the  highway  oMomlsslon  by  the  oom- 
mladon. 

Sao.  2.  'nie  highway  oommlaston  Is  hereby 
aotborlBed  to  accept  the  conveyance  and 
tntiufer  of  the  above-mentioned  bridge 
structures,  property  and  assets  of  the  City 
of  CUnton  Oldge  Conriralsslon  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  to  complete  the  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  the  new  repiaeement  bridge,  to  repair, 
reconstruct,  maintain,  and  operate  as  toll 
brldgee  the  ezMlng  brMges  so  aoqulred  untu 
the  new  replaeement  brtdge  has  been  com- 
pleted, to  dlaaazitle  tbe  <Mder  of  the  two 
existing  bridges  upon  eompletlon  of  the  new 
replacement  bUdgis,  and  to  thereafter  repair. 
reconstruct,  malnt.aln,  and  operate  tbe  two 
rsmalning  bridges  as  toU  bridges.  There  U 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  highway  com- 
mUaton  the  right  aind  power  to  enter  upon 
such  lands  and  to  acquire,  condemn,  occupy, 
possess,  and  use  euc^  privately  owned  real 
estate  and  other  property  In  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  State  of  DUnoLs  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  location,  oonstmotlon.  rs- 
construction,  or  oompletloa  of  any  such 
brldgee  and  for  tbe  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  any  bridge  and  the  ^proaabee, 
upon  mafclng  just  compensation  therefor  to 
be  ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  ruoh  real  esUte 
or  other  property  is  situated,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings tberator  shaU  be  tbe  same  as  in 
the  condemnation  of  private  property  tat 
public  purpoees  by  said  Stats.  Tbe  hl^nray 
commission  Is  further  authorlasd  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  State  of  ni>noit 
and  any  agency  or  subdivision,  thereof,  and 
with  any  agency  or  subdivision  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  for  the  acquisition,  lease,  or  use 
of  any  lands  or  property  owned  by  such  State 
or  political  subdivision. 

The  cost  of  aoqutdng  tbe  exUitlng  bridge 
structures,  of  completing  tbe  rvpteeemaat 
bridge  and  of  dismantling  the  bridge  to  be 
replaced  and  paying  ezpenaee  >TiTld<Tital 
thereto  as  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  highway  com- 
nUsalon  though  the  issuance  of  its  revenue 
bonds  pursuant  to  leglalatton  enacted  by  tbe 
General  AaBend>ly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  or 
through  the  use  of  any  other  funds  avmll- 
able  for  the  purpoee,  or  both.  The  above 
described  toll  bridge  structures  shall  be  re- 
paired, reconstructed,  maintained.  *n<1 
operated  by  the  highway  commission  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Bridge  Act  of  194«,  approved  August  2, 
IMS.  and  the  location  and  plans  for  the 
replacement  bridge  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  TTansportatton  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  as  well  as 
by  the  Department  of  TranaportaUon  of  the 
State  of  Bllnols.  The  rates  and  schedule  of 
tolls  for  said  bridges  shaU  be  charged  and 
ooUeeted  In  accordance  with  said  Oeneral 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  and  applicable  Iowa  leg- 
islation and  shall  be  continuously  adjusted 
and  malntAlnad  so  as  to  provide  a  fund  sufl- 
clent  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  main- 
taining, repairing,  and  operating  tbe  bridges 
and  appcoMbss  under  economical  manage- 


naant,  to  psovUle  a  fund  sufflelent  to  pair  the 
pitijkolpal  of  and  intereat  .on  suob  bonds  as 
may  ha  Issued  by  the  highway  commission  as 
tbe  jmxub  ShaU  faU  das  and  the  redemption 
ofnapureliase  'price  of  all  or  any  thsreof  re- 
'ftsemad  O^TspurotMaed  before  maSurity,  and 
to  Tepay  any  monay  borrowed  by  any  other 
means  in  oonneetton  with  the  aoqulsltlan. 
consHniotlon,  reeonetmotlon,  oompletloa, 
repslr.  c^paratlon,  or  malnt*nano»  ot  any 
of  saMl  brtdSBS  structures.  AU  tolls  and  other 
revaaaea  ttcsa.  said  bridges  are  hereby 
pledged  to  Bach  uses.  No  toll  shall  be 
chaiged  oOelata  or  employees  of  the  high- 
way connnliaton,  nor  shaU  toll  be  charged 
ofltdals  ot  the  aovemmsnt  of  the  Untted 
states  while  m  the  discharge  of  dutlos  to 
their  ofltoe  or  employment,  nor  ahaU  toll  be 
charged  members  of  the  fire  department  or 
peace  oOloais  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  offldal  duties.  No  obligation 
created  porsuant  to  any  provlBlon  of  this 
Act  shaH  constitute  an  indebtednees  of  the 
crmted  sutes. 

Sac.  a.  After  aU  bonds  or  other  obligations 
Issued  or  Indebtednees  incurred  by  the  high- 
way conunlaaion  or  loans  of  funds  for  tbe 
account  of  said  bridges  and  Interest  and 
premium,  if  any,  have  been  paid,  or  after  a 
sinking  fund  sofflclent  for  such  payment 
shall  have  been  prorlded  and  shall  be  held 
soMy  for  that  purpose,  the  State  of  lows 
shall  deliver  deeds  or  other  suitable  Instru- 
ments of  conveyance  of  the  Interest  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  In  and  to  thoee  parts  lying 
within  lUlnoU  of  said  bridges  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  or  any  municipality  or  agency 
thereof  as  may  be  authorized  by  or  pursuant 
to  law  to  accept  the  same,  and  thereafter 
the  brldgee  shall  be  properly  repaired,  re- 
oonstmoted,  maintained,  and  operated,  free 
of  tolls  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  by  the 
State  of  lUinola,  or  any  municipality  or 
agsncy  thereof,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Sac.  4.  Ihe  Interstate  bridge  or  bridges 
purchased,  constructed,  or  completed  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  and  the  Income  de- 
rived therefrom  shall,  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  be  exempt  from  all 
Federal,  State,  municipal,  aitd  local  property 
and  Income  tsistion. 

Sac.  6.  After  all  of  the  property,  books,  ree- 
ords.  money,  and  other  assets  of  the  City  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  have  been  con- 
veyed and  transferred  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
as  contemplated  by  this  Act,  such  commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist,  without  the  neces- 
sity for  any  hearing,  order,  or  other  official 
action. 

Sac.  8.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  la  hereby  ezpreesly  reserved. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FE3DEBAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolaks)  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appra- 
elate  the  gentieman  from  Texas  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  some  action  with  regard 
to  mass  transit.  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  mass  transit  problem  Is  not  one  that 
will  be  answered  thrcKigh  the  use  of  the 
highway  trust  funds,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  belabor  that  point,  because  it  Is  a  dead 
hOFse.  and  this  HOuse  has  spoken  with 
refiject  to  taxing  the  highway  fund  for 
mass  transpcntatlon,  and  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  tranaportft^aand  mass  transit 


for  the  large  cities  of  this  country  is  an 
alMOluta  necessity  If  these  cities  are  to 
survive  in  the  future. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  the  position 
clear  with  respect  to  precisely  wh*t  w« 
are  doing  bare. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  committee  has 
agreed — or  the  conferees,  rather — have 
agreed  to  a  $3  billion  axitborlsatlon  for 
mass  transit,  capital  grants  and  operat- 
ing subsidies  stskftlng  in  1975.  but  at  tbe 
same  time  you  have  $100  mlllloD  for  op- 
erating subsidies  In  fiscal  1973,  and  $300 
million  tn  the  eonf erenoe  report  for  oper- 
ating subsidies  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
result  Is  that  the  total  tab  Is  $3.4  bUllan. 
$100  million  for  operating  subsidies  In 
1973  and  $300  million  for  operating  sub- 
sidies In  1974.  or  a  total  of  $400  million 
for  operating  subsidies.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  ought  to  know  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Congress 
has  authorized  any  payments  for  operate 
ing  subsidies  under  the  mass  transit  pro- 
gram. I  agree  with  them,  and  I  liave  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentieman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  the  Mass  Transit 
Act  of  1970  provided  $3  bllllon  over  a  6- 
year  period,  as  I  understand,  with  the 
result  that  the  conferees  have  placed  in 
this  conference  report  $3  blUloQ  to  start 
in  1975,  so  that  the  total  authorization 
for  mass  transit  for  1970  through  1975. 
and  beyond,  will  be  $6  billion,  and  that 
amount  can  be  used  for  operating  sub- 
sidies and  for  capital  grants,  as  I  under- 
stand It. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  correct  the  gen- 
tleman's conclusion  only  in  one  respect. 
Only  the  amounts  to  which  we  have 
earlier  referred — a  total  of  $400  million 
for  2  yeara — would  be  available  for  op- 
erating subsidies.  The  other  amounts  are 
available  (xily  for  capital  grants. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  as  I  understand  It, 
all  of  this,  the  $3  billion,  is  authorized 
for  contract  authority  so  in  effect  in  1975 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administrator 
could  contract  for  the  whole  $3  billion  If 
he  saw  fit. 

He  could  have  done  that  imder  the 
1970  act,  but  there  were  limltotlons 
placed  on  his  activities  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  That  opportimity 
will  be  granted  to  us  again  and  we  will 
have  that  authority  in  1975  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  done  In  the  Mass 
Transit  Act  of  1970;  is  that  correct? 

Mi.  WRIOHT.  The  gentieman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment the  conference  and  this  committee 
for  wliat  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
mass  transit.  I  think  It  meets  the  prob- 
lem and  at  least  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  I  understand,  as  I  think  you 
do.  that  there  will  be  a  lot  more  than  $6 
billion  spent  In  mass  transit  in  the  years 
to  come  in  this  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Can  you  tell  us — can 
you  buy  buses  under  capital  expendi- 
tures? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Yes,  you  can. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  Members 
thai  while  this  Is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  is 
the  best  bill  that  your  conferees  could 
get.  We  believe  It  is  Infinitely  preferable 
to  no  bill  at  all.  The  highway  departments 
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of  erery  8tat«  In  the  Natkm  depend  upon 
it.  They  are  loolda«  to  us  to  pass  tlito 
conference  committee  report  tonight.  I 
very  earnestly  urge  all  of  my  coUeacues 
to  vote  "aiye"  on  the  oonferenoe  report. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker . 
I  yield  to  the  dlstlngutehed  gentleman 
from  miDoU  I  Mr.  AwonAOM) . 

Mr.  ANDSR80N  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  sincerity  and 
the  convlcUon  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wuoht),  I  respect  an  well 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Claosik)  and  the  ef- 
forts that  they  suad  others  have  made  to 
bring  us  this  particular  conference 
report. 

But  I  must  painfully  conclude  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  just 
expressed  the  feeling  that  somehow  in 
this  conference  report  we  have  done  a 
^rreat  thing  for  the  cause  erf  mass  transit 
in  this  country. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  at  this  late  hour,  anxious  as  -we 
all  are  to  return  to  our  homes,  to  reiterate 
all  of  the  arguments  that  I  and  others 
have  made  on  the  floor  of  this  body  just 
a  few  days  ago  about  the  criticality  of 
the  need.  I  think  we  demonstrated  and 
we  were  not  contradicted  in  our  asser- 
tion that  we  are  spending  today  literally 
$30  for  hl«tfiways  for  every  dollar  being 
spent  on  mass  transit. 

But  somehow  threading  through  the 
debate  this  evening  there  has  been  the 
notion  that  we  have  accomplished  by  this 
conference  report  an  immediate  answer 
to  the  critical,  instant,  here  and  now  need 
of  mass  transit  systems  in  our  urban 


I  simply,  after  listening  to  this  ex- 
planation, can  only  come  to  the  catiehi- 
sion  that  far  from  meeting  the  problem, 
we  are  putting  it  on  the  backbumer. 

You  say  that  in  fiscal  year  1975  you  are 
?oing  to  make  available  %i  billion  in  au- 
thorizations for  contract  financing. 

Hie  very  modat  proposal  on  which  we 
sought  to  have  this  House  vote  a  few 
days  ago  was  to  provide  $700  million  now 
out  of  existing  funds — out  of  money  that 
is  there  in  the  highway  trust  fund — for 
the  needs  of  mass  transit  systems.  It 
would  merely  provide  an  option  to  local 
authorities  to  boy  buses  and  to  build  mass 
transit  sj'stems  in  those  cities  and  com- 
munities where  the  needs  are  so  great. 

So  how  can  you  now  try  to  sell  us  on 
the  proposition  that  we  are  meeting  the 
problem  of  mass  transit  by  deferring  this, 
by  putting  it  on  the  backbumer  tmtU 
the  fiscal  year  1975.  which  docs  not  be- 
gin as  we  all  know  until  July  1,  1974.  It 
simply  defies  my  comprehoisiOQ.  It  is 
not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  crttleal 
problem. 

We  have  just  concluded  in  this  House 
over  the  past  several  days  a  very  long 
and  sometimes  stormy  debate  on  the  fis- 
cal crisis  confronting  our  country.  What 
has  been  the  reason?  We  have  all  agreed 
on  that  whether  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican— that  it  was  because  we  could  not 
establish  clearly  the  most  urgent  na- 
tional prioritiea  and  still  live  within  our 
buiget  and  spend  the  money  where  it  is 
needed  most.  That  is  why  we  have  come 
to  the  point  where  we  have  tried  in  one 
way  or  anotber  to  put  a  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral spending. 


Yet,  when  I  look  at  this  particular 
conference  report,  I  come  to  the  regret- 
tatde  conclusion  that  if  we  adopt  it  in 
its  present  form,  that  once  again  this 
Congress  wlU  have  been  utterly  derelict — 
utterly  derelict — in  its  duty  to  try  to  es- 
tablish some  clear  national  priorities,  and 
give  the  cities,  to  which  urban  systems 
highway  money  would  go,  the  simple  op- 
tion of  using  that  money  for  other  modee 
of  transportation.  That  would  be  estab- 
lishing priorities.  It  would  allow  local 
governments  to  decide  where  the  need  is 
greatest.  Given  the  infinite  demands  that 
are  placed  on  the  FMeral  budget  today 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  only  finite 
resources  with  which  to  meet  those  de- 
mands, we  simply  must  try  to  meet  an 
urgent  problem  by  assigning  the  right  to 
choose  between  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation. Instead  this  conference  report 
offers  illusory  promises  of  something 
down  the  road,  when  there  are  ftmds 
available  here  and  now  by  permitting  lo- 
cal authorities  the  opti<M\  of  resorting  to 
the  funds  available  to  them  now  under 
their  allotments  for  urban  highway  sys- 
tems. Much  as  I  respect  the  gentlemen 
on  this  committee,  I  roust  of  necessity  at 
this  late  hour  take  this  c)osition  that 
they  have  come  up  with  a  satisfactwy 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wttl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
0'NKn.L) . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
concur  with  swne  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  par- 
ticularly on  the  need  for  mass  transpor- 
tation in  urban  areas.  We  in  the  Islassa- 
chusetts  area  have  a  terrific  plight  in 
the  whole  suburban  area.  We  need  mass 
transportation  badly.  The  gentleman  has 
been  talking  about  going  on  the  bcu:k 
burner.  I  join  with  the  gentleman  to 
wanting  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
broken.  There  were  two  problems.  Win 
we  get  mass  transportation  money?  We 
are  getting  some  out  of  this — on  the 
highway  fund  being  broken,  no. 

Another  thing  lias  been  proven^  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  last  week,  and  that  is  that 
the  mass  transportation  fund,  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  is  not  a  sacred  cow.  If 
we  do  not  get  the  money  as  the  gentle- 
man anticipates  we  are  not,  I  know  and 
feel  that  the  membership  of  this  House 
is  going  to  be  back  In  here  with  special 
legislation  to  break  that  liighway  fund. 
I  think  we  ought  to  accept  what  we  have 
tonight. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  llllnol.<5. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  yield  to  the  gentteman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  'Mr.  Coughlin). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  say  in  concltislon  I  can  agree 
in  part  with  what  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  says,  but  since  the 
Federal  highway  legislation  does  not  ex- 
pire, the  authorization  does  not  expire, 
until  June  30,  1973,  I  suggest  that  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  would  be  to  come 
back  in  the  93d  Congress.  I  hare  the 


same  confidence  that  he  has  that,  given 
the  attention  that  Is  now  being  caUed 
to  this  critical  problem,  we  do  have  the 
capacity  early  In  that  flist  session  of  the 
next  Congress  to  get  out  the  kind  of  a 
bill  that  would  provide  funds  in  the 
proper  manner,  rather  than  waiting  for 
oontraot  flnanelng  authority  until  fiscal 
1975. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSia?.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  f ran  Arkansas 
(Mr.  HAMiflnscHMiBT) ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIiyr.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  oi  this  conference 
report,  not  because  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  Its  provisions  hut  I  do  feel 
that  it  Is  the  only  compromise  that  our 
conferees  could  bring  back  to  the  House 
and  h(q?efully  save  this  legislation  for 
enactment  during  the  92d  Congress. 
This  is  vitally  Important  to  at  least 
36  States  whose  highway  programs 
would  be  in  desperate  straits  by  early 
next  calendar  year  if  existing  author- 
ization is  not  extended. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  conference  ra- 
port  does  not  open  up  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  break  faith  with  thoae  users 
who  have  paid  and  continue  to  pay  into 
it  for  the  constmotton  and  betterment 
of  roads.  Yet  $3  billion  up  to  80  percent 
grant  contract  authority,  and  operat- 
tng  subsidy  of  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974  Is  a  steep  price  to  pay  out  of 
the  general  treasury  fund  to  effect  a 
compromise  acceptable  to  the  conferees 
of  the  other  Ixxly.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  recognlEee  the  great 
need  existing  for  a  solution  to  urban 
mass-transit  needs.  The  House  version 
approached  it  in  a  practical  way  by  al- 
locating $75  million  to  properly  evaluate 
this  need — something  thafehas  not  yet 
been  done  on  a  nationwide  basis.  We 
don't  know  if  the  need  is  $3  bUllon.  $30 
bilttaa,  or  $300  billion.  We  know  that  it  is 
a  very,  vwy  expensive  program  and  it  is 
becoming  urgent. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  $3  billion  will  be 
a  start  to  tackUog  the  need  but  that  in 
the  next  Congr'ws  we  address  ourselves 
to  a  solution  t^iat  will  not  encroach  on 
the  highway  trust  fund.  Roed  needs  have 
been  eetebllshed  through  hearings  and 
devetcqxnent  of  knowledgeable,   highly 
technical  engineering  and  fiscal  experts 
in   50    State   highway    departments   as 
well  as  the  Depaxtmeat  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  c4tical  needs  for  the  Nation 
have  been  estaJahahed  at  $100  billion  and 
total  need  projections  reach  a  figure  of 
$600  billion  by  1990.  Considering  the  long 
delay  in  project  starts  that  date  is  not 
as  far  away  as  it  ml£l!^  at  first  seem. 
I  suppose  my  biggest  disappointment 
with  the  conference  report  is  the  failure 
to  implazxent  the  10.000  miles  priorty 
primary  road  system.  While  no  one  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  sec  a  written  con- 
ference report  it  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  c<»gresslonal  intent  to  estab- 
lish such  a  system  and  that  the  Secretary 
win  be  instructed  to  develop  a  plan  in- 
cluding criteria  to  devek>p  such  a  system 
and  report  back  to  the  Coogreas  by  June 
30.   1973.  This  is  recoenltliKi  that  the 
plan  is  valid,  the  need  is  there  and  the 
program  should  move  forward. 
i^eaklBg  from  my  own  State's  stand- 
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pdnt  I  can  again  assiwe  my  o^leaguce 
tftfi  the  need  is  there  for  contlnuioc  au- 
tttetity.  We  are  one  of  tboee  86  Slatee 
tb^  will  be  bHii  early  next  year  if  this 
bUl  falls.  I  ea»  aleo  aaeurt  you  that  the 
pilorlty  prtOMUT  syBtem  la  needed  in 
the  Arkansae  read  program. 

Another  matter  of  importance  stIU 
bi  this  oonferenoe  repori  of  lixfeereet  to 
tke  peo]^  of  mr  diatcietle  bridge  au- 
Uiorlzatlon  for  creeiAnc  tock  muA  dam  No. 
18  on  the  Arkansae  River  atBarUng 
near  Fort  Smith.  There  are  aleo  two 
other  items  of  oonoem  to  the  oltlfl«na-af 
Arkansas:  both  are  authorinatlnM  la* the 
urban  extension  section  to  aUow  poMrible 
eztoisions  of  tte  Interstate  Ifisbway 
System  to  tiM  littte  Rook  Aicnoct  and 
the  Port  of  Uttle  Rook.  I  M>prectate  my 
distingulsbed  oeUeague,  Mr.  MnJ«'  lead- 
ership in  making  thitee  important  neede 
known  to  our  oommittee. 

But  more  Important  than  these  pro- 
vincial needa  I  feel  that  the  of eraU  in- 
terest of  our  Nation  would  best  be  aenred 
by  the  aoceptcuec  of  tkiis  oonferenoe  re- 
port. I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DON  H.  OLAVBSN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  hesaav  desire  to  tbe 
distinguished  genttemaa  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gxiuap  R.  Foaa) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Sfieaker, 
I  believe  that  the  conferece  came  back 
with  the  beet  conference  rerort  tkoy 
could  get  under  the  circumetanoee,  and 
I  applaud  their  effort.  I  certainly  do  not 
condemn  them  for  the  result. 

Let  me  aas  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
this  conference  report  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  I  wlU  mention  two.  No.  1.  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  contract  authority 
to  the  extent  that  is  provided  for  in  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  f 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
like  the  contract  procedures,  but  we  have 
established  that.  It  is  operating  veiy 
well.  There  is  no  change  In  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  contract  authority,  so  I 
would  hope  that  we  woald  not  oppose 
this  bin  because  of  the  contract  author- 
ity. I  do  not  oppose  it.  I  think  the  bill  is 
the  best  that  can  be  d<»e  now.  and  I 
was  hopeful  that  the  gentlensan  from 
Michigan  had  risen  to  speak  In  behalf 
of  the  conference  report,  beeauae  imder 
the  circumstances  I  think. we  ought  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GERAIiD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  disagree  with  my  f  rioid.  the  gWk- 
tleman  from  Texas,  but  I  have  strong 
feelings  on  the  contract  authority  pro- 
posal, particularly  at  this  late  hour  under 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  l/Ix.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  I^zae  ht»  sug- 
gested, there  is  notiiing  controversial  or 
new  in  the  auUK>rlaati<xiL  We  had  con- 
tract authority  in  highway  bills  ever 
since  1960.  so  why  are  we  taUdng  about 
the  innovation  or  some  Impoadiiilltar  of 
financing?  We  mTist  remembci  that  un- 
der these  contract  authoritieB  the  State 
has  to  put  up  a  certain  amount  of  raxxxey, 
and,  consequently,  if  they  put  up  that 


money,  they  muat  have  the  Federal  funds 
from  the  Central  Ooverament  to  accom- 
modate what  tbey  put  up^ 

So  there  is  last  nothing  new  in  liere. 
The  ocDtraot  autbortty  has  been  ueed 
time  and  time  again  where  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  Qkt  local  people  to  put  up 
money. 

Mr.  GBRALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  underatand  what  the  gmtieman  from 
Alabama  is  saying.  I  am  not  as  convinced 
as  he  is  that  it  has  worked  as  weU  as  he 
has  Indicated,  but  let  me  say  in  addition 
we  have  $400  mllUon  authorised  in  this 
bill  for  operating  subskitee  of  maee  tran- 
sit lines.  I  am  totally.  unaqulvixMlly,  un- 
reecrvedlr  opposed  to  that  ftropoBitioa.  I 
do  not  see  why  on  this  ocoaalan  at  this 
late  hour  we  should  inaugurate  a  pro- 
gram of  thia  potential  magnitude.  I  think 
it  is  the  wrong  program  at  the  wrong 
time. 

As  far  ae  I  am  concerned,  when  the 
time  comes  to  vote.  I  am  going  to  Tote 
against  it  on  this  point  as  weU  as  on 
one  other. 

Tltie  OX  in  this  conference  report  was 
never  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resMitatives.  It  would  not  have  been 
geimane  to  oiu-  highway  biU.  Title  m 
was  a  propoeal  that  came  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currerwy  Committee. 
Title  ni  was  in  the  House  housing  bUl 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Title  m  would  not  have 
been  germane  to  this  bin  when  it  was 
comsklered  by  the  House.  HUe  HI  was 
attached  to  the  Senate  version  of  the 
highway  bUl.  and  in  conference  the  title 
m  comes  back  to  us  and  we  are  going  to 
conaider  it  and  possibly  approve  it  v^th 
1  hour's  debate  with  no  opportunity 
for  the  House  to  work  its  wUl. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  way  to 
operate.  In  my  opinion,  for  that  reason 
among  an  others,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
the  MIL  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  Idle 
wrong  way  at  the  wrong  time  to  consider 
the  highway  bUl. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  WlU  my  disUngiiished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mif^tgAn 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  very  slgoiflcant  of  the  problems  we 
confronted  at  the  conference  which 
seemed  at  tlmea  almost  incapable  of 
resolution,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
gentleman's  party  conferees,  those  on 
his  side,  the  distinguished  gentteman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Amciaoir).  is  oe^xjs- 
ing  this  conference  report  on  the  ground 
that  it  does  not  do  enough  for  mass 
transit  and  he  wants  the  money  out  of 
the  trust  fund,  while  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  oin>oslng  it  on  the 
grotmd  that  it  does  too  much  and  he 
wants  to  proteet  the  trust  fund,  but  he 
is  not  wlUlng  to  go  to  the  contract  au- 
thority. 

So  we  are  caught  in  this  uncomfortable 
position  of  having  done  more  than  some 
wanted  and  less  than  others  wanted. 

But  I  do  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  as  he  himself  acknowledged, 
win  agree  that  we  brougiit  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  ptxjblems.  the  best  compro- 
mise, hammered  out  on  the  anvils  of  mu- 
tual sacrifloe.  that  we  could  possibly 
achieve. 


7he  gentleman  is  aware,  is  he  not.  of 
the  desperate  straits  into  which  36  of 
our  States  wiU  be  placed  if  there  is  no 
highway  bUl? 

Mr.  GSRALD  R.  FORD.  I  un  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  knows  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Qllnxiis,  and  I,  both 
in  our  leadership,  had  different  view- 
polnta  when  this  legislation  was  on  the 
fioor  and  considered  by  the  House.  He 
maintains  his  posiUan  and  I  maintain 
my  position.  During  the  oonsldaraticn  of 
this  bin  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
I  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  I  am  not  changing  my  posl- 
ton  and  I  do  not  think  he  ulll  change 
his  position,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  move  in,  in  this  conference  report, 
$3.4  bilUon  of  provisions  which  would 
not  have  been  germane  at  the  time  the 
House  considered  the  highway  legisla- 
tion. That  is  a  poor  way  to  legislate. 

I  am  not  condemning  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  nor  the  conferees.  I  think 
they  faced  an  impossible  situation  in  a 
bad  circumstance,  but  I  happen  to  have 
the  conviction  that  this  is  the  wrong 
way  to  operate.  I  do  have  it  and  I  regret 
to  differ  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  gratified  by  the  final  success 
of  a  most  complex  and  difllcult  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1972,  which  has  produced 
workable  legislation  encompassing  the 
Nation's  needs  lor  both  highways  and 
mass  transit. 

Because  oi  the  urgent  need  for  exten- 
sion of  our  essential  highway  program 
and  the  pressure  for  adjournment  of  the 
Congress,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  1- 
year  program,  with  tiie  understanding 
that  a  thorough  review  of  the  highway - 
mass  transit  legislation  would  be  under- 
taken early  in  the  93d  Congress.  In  the 
course  of  that  review,  we  shall  consider 
whether  an  entirely  separate  fund  should 
be  established  to  provide  the  mass  transit 
our  major  metrop(^tan  centers  must 
have. 

I  beUeve  we  need  more  mass  transit 
facinties  to  reUeve  Che  traffic  congestion 
that  is  paralyzing  our  major  metropoU- 
tan  centers,  congestion  such  as  we  ex- 
perience daUy  in  Chicago. 

I  beUeve  also  that  we  must  continue 
our  highway  programs  and  extend  them 
into  areas  of  the  Nation  that  have  been 
largely  neglected  in  the  past,  particularly 
in  rurad  sections  where  economic  de- 
velopment and  job  opportunity  have  been 
shortchanged  for  lack  of  good  highway 
communications. 

The  compromise  legislation  which  we 
have  arrived  at  includes  these  major  pro- 
visions: 

Authorization  of  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  continued  work  on  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 

An  urban  system  authorization  of  $700 
mllUon.  an  urban  extensicffis  amount  of 
$400  minion  and  a  sman  urban  system  of 
$50  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  the 
same  total  amoimts  for  rural  primary 
and  secondary  roads.  This  results  in  an 
even  spUt  of  $1.15  biUion  for  rural  proj- 
ects and  $1.15  biUion  for  urban  projects. 

A  $1.1  billion  authorization  for  high- 
way safety  programs  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
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Mo«t  Importantly  to  my  feDow •citizens 
In  the  Chicago  area,  as  well  as  to  the 
maay  millions  of  Americans  living  hi 
other  metropolitan  centers,  this  bin  pro- 
vides contract  obligation  authority  of  $3 
billion  for  granta  to  cities  for  mass  trans- 
it facilities,  with  an  80-peicent  Federal 
participation. 

Further,  this  legislation  establishes  a 
mass  transit  operating  subsidy  of  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $800 
million  for  1974. 

These  mass  transit  aids  will  come  from 
the  general  fund. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  support  and  announce  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  this  conference  report 
of  the  Hoose  and  Senate  on  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 

In  doing  so.  I  want  to  state,  very 
emphatically,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  report  and  have 
so  stated  to  my  fellow  conferees. 

For  a  period  of  time.  I  hesitated  to 
sign  the  conference  report  and  the  state- 
ment of  managers,  because  of  my  dls- 
pleasxire  over  some  of  its  provisions. 

The  strongest  point  of  disagreement 
Is  the  l-3rear  extension  of  the  Interstate 
System  apportionments  and  the  other 
existing  highway  progrsuns.  Instead  of 
the  2-year  authorization  that  was  con- 
tained In  both  the  Senate  and  House 
version. 

This  shoiild  not  have  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  conference,  because 
we  were  not.  I  repeat  not,  In  disagree- 
ment, but  to  my  deep  chagrin,  the  Senate 
would  not  budge  from  their  position  of  a 
1-year  extension  on  the  ABCD  systems. 
We  repeatedly  told  them  that  to  vacate 
the  2-year  authorization  contained  In 
both  bills  would  place  the  bill  in  jeop- 
ardy, because  It  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  under  House  rules. 

However,  due  to  their  insistence,  on 
1  year  and  recognizing  the  fact  that 
State  and  local  government,  highway 
departments,  the  construction  Industry. 
the  construction  workers,  and  the  com- 
mimitles  of  America,  were  eQI  in  need  of 
a  continuing  authorization  that  would 
keep  the  program  moving  forward,  we 
consented  to  accept  the  l-year  author- 
ization. 

In  turn.  I  ask  the  House,  at  this  late 
hour,  to  agree  with  and  accept  this 
position. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  beautiflcation  sections.  At  one 
prtnt  In  the  conference,  we  offered  to 
delete  the  controversial  sections  '  and 
asked  for  a  simple  extension  of  the 
Beautiflcation  Commission,  so  that  they 
might  complete  their  report  and  present 
spectflc  recommendat'ons.  This  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees. 

My  deepest  concern  is  over  the  pro- 
cedural manner  in  which  the  Senate 
brought  the  controversial  operating  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit  and  title  nr  into 
what  was  to  have  been  a  routine  high- 
way public  works  conference. 

As  a  result,  the  Senate  had  nine  con- 
ferees from  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  three  from  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  thus  having 
the  net  effect  of  introducing:  title  in 
of  the  Senate  bill  containing  mass  trans- 
portation at  a  time  when  we  had  neither 


jTffladictlon  over  nor  hearings  on.  the 
subject  of  mass  trarjsportation  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Conunlttee. 

In  the  House  version,  at  the  request  of 
raaiiy  Interested  Members,  we  had  the 
10,000-mile  "priority  primary'"  section 
and  the  announced  policy  of  accelera- 
ting the  construction  timetable  on  eJI 
primary  and  secondary  rocwlB  in  the 
country,  upgrading  them  to  make  them 
safer,  replace  dangerous  outdated 
bridges,  provide  major  safety  program 
suggestions  in  title  U,  railroad  crossing 
Improvements,  economic  growth  center 
development  highways,  a  small  urban 
highway  Improvement  system  for  com- 
munities under  50.000  population,  and  so 
forth.  These  are  the  major  irmovatlve 
and  I  believe,  constructive  provisions 
that  would  greatly  enhance  the  safety 
of  our  highways  and  cut  down  on  the 
over  55,000  traffic  deaths  that  occur  each 
year. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  House  bill 
was  not  accepted  solely  on  the  basis  of  its 
highway  provisions. 

It  is  otir  desire  to  maintato  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  highway  trust  fund  by 
maintaining  our  entrusted  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities, just  as  we  should  uphold 
the  purpose  and  Interest  of  the  atrpwt- 
alrways  trust  fund. 

As  to  mass  transportation,  I  axa 
pleased  to  report  one  thing,  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  very  constructive  that  came 
out  of  the  discussions  in  conference.  I  am 
of  course,  referring  to  something  I  have 
been  advocating  for  a  long  time — the 
establishment  of  a  third  tnist  fund  to 
handle  the  operating  expenses  of  mass 
transit  and  hopefully,  provide  the  scune 
positive  method  of  finance  for  that  mode 
of  transportation  that  the  Congress,  in 
their  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  provide  for  high- 
way and  air  transportation  systems. 

There  was  more  argument  expressed 
by  more  Senators  and  House  lirlembers 
on  the  third  trust  fund  concept  than  I 
have  ever  heard,  including  Mr.  Molls. 
and  other  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Senator  Williams 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  dnrency 
Committee  and  other  Senate  and  House 
conferees. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  offered, 
as  part  of  their  many  proposals,  the  de- 
sirability of  advancing  the  "Priority  Pri- 
mary" and  third  trust  fund  for  mass 
transit  as  a  package  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration next  year. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  I  sim- 
ply ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference,  even  with  its  weaknesses  for 
the  reasons  stated  previously.  Then  let 
us  come  back  next  yecir,  maintain  the 
cooiseration  and  momentum  and  move 
toward  developing  the  best  coordinated 
Integrated  and  balanced  transportation 
systems  that  modem  smd  future  technol- 
ogy can  provide. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence reported  Federal  aid-highway  bill 
provides  both  needed  assistance  for  mass 
transit  and  an  opportunity  to  recon&ider 
the  Nation's  total  transportation  needs 
next  year  by  limiting  the  extensioQ  for 
the  highway  program  to  1  year.  Its  major 
deficiency,  however,  is  that  it  lacks  the 
provision  axlopted  in  the  Senate  opening 
the  funds  In  the  Federal  aid  urban  sys- 
tem to  mass  transit  expenditures.  This 


provlaloa,  known  as  the  "Oooper-MuAlft 
Amendment,"  did  not  mandate  Toam 
transit  ooostnictJan  In  aajr  looalltiM  not 
alter  the  distrtbutkm  of  fund*  U>  urfoan 
areas.  It  tAxn^  gttv«  metMpolitaa  areas 
the  option  to  Use  their  MMt»  for  maas 
transit,  as  w^  a«  hlglMrajr  projecta  It 
is  time  VbaA  looalltlee  hlMl  this  flexlbUity 
in  P>ederal  transportation  dtdlars.  Dur- 
ing the  HouMiB  consMermtlon  of  the 
highway  btfl,  I  Joined  with  our  colleague 
from  CalU<»nia  (Mr.  Ajfonson)  in  spon- 
soring on  amendment  like  the  Cooper- 
MuBkSe  provtelon  atod  Aiuvd  his  dlAress 
that  tb*  House  was  never  allowed  to  vote 
on  it 

To  Its  credit,  the  bUI  agreed  to  by  the 
Hous»  «ad  Senate  coBlermce  will  pro- 
vide $400  mlflion  In  Urgently  needed 
funds  to  asaist  mass  traaslt  ayi^ems  that 
am  placued  by  mounting  deficits  and 
detertoratlng  service.  Tcfday,  we  are  suf- 
ferlnv  tht  toQ  of  yean  of  neglect  of  our 
transit  systems:  InsfBelsnt  serrlce  and 
continual  equipment  Iweakdowns.  Too 
many  systems  have  no  aHwmatlve  but  to 
operate  with  equlpOMnt  that  Is  30  to  40 
years  old  and  toomaair  hare  simply  been 
fore«d  t6go  outof  buslnssB,  leaving  with- 
out transportation  those  who  depend  on 
public  transportatton,  primarily  the 
elderiiy  and  the  poor.  Presently,  States 
and  localities  are  having  to  subsidize 
loeal  transit  operators.  It  Is  time  that  the 
Federal  Oovemmmt  did  Its  share. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  $4  billion 
agricultural  subsidy  program,  we  sub- 
sidise air  travel,  and  we  give  sdd  to  the 
maritime  indtistry.  Surely,  the  proposal 
in  today's  bill  that  $400  mdnion  be  spent 
in  transit  operating  subsidies  over  the 
next  2  years  ts  a  modest  as  well  as  neces- 
sary one. 

Important,  too,  in  this  hill  is  the  au- 
thorization of  an  additional  $3  blllicn 
for  mass  transit's  capital  program.  This 
money,  to  be  added  to  the  existing  $8.1 
billion  authorised  In  the  1970  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  for  the  first 
half  of  this  decade,  will  be  important  In 
both  initiating  and  Implementing  much 
needed  capital  Improvement  programs. 
Both  the  $400  million  operating  sub- 
sidy program  and  the  $3  billion  capital 
authorisation  were  first  included  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1972  reported  out  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  September  21.  It 
is  gratifying  that  since  this  bill  has  not 
been  voted  on  by  this  House  these  transit 
provisions  have  been  included  In  the 
highway  bill.  Ftirthermore,  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  adopted  the  House's  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  operating  asslstmoe 
funds — one  based  on  revenue  passengers 
served.  This  means  that  an  allocation  of 
Federal  assistance  to  a  locality  will  re- 
flect the  locality's  share  of  the  Nation's 
total  transK  passengers!-  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  this  fomnila  is  one  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Ciurency 
Committee,  I  first  proposed  in  my  bill 
H.R.  13362. 

One  of  the  components  of  the  confer- 
ence committee's  bill  which  I  take  vigor- 
ous exception  to  is  that  providing  for  the 
Inltlattott  of  the  second  generation  In- 
terstate System:  a  10,000-mile  system  of 
new  roads  to  be  built  to  Interstate  Sy«- 
t«n  standards.  Tills  year  the  Depart- 
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joent  of  Transportation  submitted  for  the 
flnt  time  a  report  on  the  country's  total 
transportation  needs.  It  would  be  a  grave 
Qilstake  to  start  construction  of  a  new 
Interstate  System  before  there  is  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  Department's 
report  and  develop  a  total  traxm>ortation 
plan  which  incorporates  and  coordinates 
all  forms  of  transportation.  Including 
any  new  road  building  programs.  Fur- 
thennore,  It  Is  clear  that  there  are  much 
more  urgent  public  transportation 
needs  that  should  be  met  before  new 
highway  systems  are  commenced.  Yet 
another  aspect  to  consider  Is  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  paved  over  land 
equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware. 
How  many  more  States  axe  we  going  to 
blacktop  before  we  turn  to  more  efflcient 
means  for  providing  mobility  in  this 
country? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  also  note  that 
I  disagree  with  the  special  treatment  the 
bill  gives  to  the  Brackenridge  Olmos 
Basin  Parkland  segment  of  the  San  An- 
tonio North  Expressway.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  the  Congress  should  leg- 
islate to  circumvent  in  this  case  the  re- 
QUirements  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  and  section  4(f)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  pertain- 
ing to  parkland  protection.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly reprehensible  when  a  decision 
has  already  been  handed  down  by  the 
Federal  court  ruling  that  the  project  does 
not  comply  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Aet.  If  every  time  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Interstate  System  cannot 
meet  environmental  standards  this  Con- 
gress acts  to  provide  a  special  exemption, 
we  simply  will  make  a  mockery  out  of  our 
own  environmental  protection  laws. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  order  to  save  time,  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecttOTi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  offer  my  concluding  remarks 
Mr.  Pickle  of  Texas  wanted  to  be 
recognized  In  a  similar  fashion  as  the  re- 
quest which  was  granted  to  Mr.  Culvxr. 


AMENDING  SECTIONS  OF  FEDERAL 
AVIA'nON  ACT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (S.  2280)  to  amend  sec- 
tions 101  and  902  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended  to  Imple- 
mait  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawf\il  Seiziupe  of  Aircraft  and  to 
amend  tltie  XI  of  such  Act  to  authorize 
the  President  to  suspend  air  service  to 
any  foreign  nation  which  he  determines 
is  encouraging  aircraft  hijacking  by  act- 
ing in  a  manner  inconsistent  witii  the 
Convention  for  the  Sui>pressicMi  of  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft  and  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
revoke  the  operating  authority  of  for- 
eign air  carriers  und«r  certain  circum- 


stances, with  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  consider 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 

smiOOuXQflQb« 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti(Si 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection . 

The  ePEAKER.  l^ie  Clerk  will  report 
the  flnt  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SttnatA  ftmendment  No.  1 : 

Pag*  4,  \lna  24,  ot  tb«  Houae  engroMed 
amendment,  after  "Aircraft,"  inaert:  "or  U  he 
determlnea  tbat  a  foreign  nation  la  uaad  aa  a 
baae  of  operaUona  or  training  or  as  a  aanctu- 
ary  or  wblcb  anna,  aida,  or  abets  In  any  way, 
terrorist  organizations  wblcb  knowingly  use 
the  Illegal  seizure  of  aircraft  or  the  threat 
thereoi  as  an  Instrument  of  policy,". 

MOnOM  OmBBD  BT   MB.  PICXU 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Cletk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PicxJU  moves  to  concur  In  Senate 
amendment  No.  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  8.  at  the 
end  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment,  in- 
sert; 

TTTLB  II— >UB  TRANSPORTATION 
SBCURiTY  ACT  OP  1973 

Skc.  21.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air 
Transportation  Secrirlty  Aot  of  1972". 

Sec.  22.  The  Congreas  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clAree  that — 

(1)  tl>e  United  States  air  transportation 
system  which  Is  vital  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  Is  threatened  by  acts  of  crimi- 
nal violence  and  air  piracy; 

(2)  the  United  States  air  transportation 
system  conttnties  to  be  vulnerable  to  violence 
and  air  piracy  because  of  inadequate  security 
and  a  continuing  failure  to  properly  identify 
and  arrest  persons  attempting  to  vlalate 
Pederal  law  relating  to  crimes  against  air 
transportation; 

(3)  the  United  States  Oovernment  has  the 
primary  rasponstbUlty  to  guarantee  and  In- 
sure safety  to  the  millions  of  paesengen  who 
use  air  transportation  and  intrastate  air 
transportation  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  air  transporta- 
tion security;  and 

(4)  the  United  States  Oovernment  must 
establish  and  maintAln  an  air  transporta- 
tion security  program  and  an  air  transpor- 
tation security-law  enforcement  foroe  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
FederfU  Aviation  Admlnl8tt»tlon  in  order  to 
adequately  assure  the  safety  of  passengers  In 
air  transportation. 

Sac.  23.  (a)  Title  IH  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"ScaxxmifG  or  Pasbsngzes  nr  Aim 
T«AJJSPorrATioN 

"Szc.  316.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  as  soon 
a«  practicable  prescribe  regulations  requiring 
that  all  passengers  and  all  property  Intended 
to  be  carried  In  the  aircraft  cabin  In  alr 
tranq>ortatiaD  or  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion be  screened  by  weapon-detecting  devices 
operated  by  employees  of  the  air  carrier.  In- 
trastate air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  prior 
to  boarding  the  aircraft  for  such  transporta- 
tion. One  year  after  the  effective  date  of  guch 
regulation  the  Secretary  may  alter  or  amend 
such  regulations,  requiring  a  continuation  of 
such  screening  by  weapon-detecting  devices 
only  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  to  assure 


sectirlty  against  acts  of  crimlual  violence  and 
air  plraay  In  atr  transportatton  and  lntra> 
Btata  air  truiaportatlon.  The  Baowtry  afaaU 
submit  semiannual  reports  to  the  Oongnas 
concerning  the  eftaetlvanaas  of  this  soreanlng 
program  and  shaU  advise  the  Congress  ol  auy 
regulations  or  amandnvets  thereto  to  be  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  sutoaectlon  at  least 
thirty  days  In  advance  of  their  effective  date. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  and  fur- 
nish for  the  use  by  air  carrlen.  intrastate  atr 
carriers,  and  foreign  air  carriers  at  airports 
within  the  United  States  suffldent  devloes 
necessary  for  the  purpoee  of  subaectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  which  devices  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  exempt,  from  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  air  transportation  op- 
erations performed  by  air  camera  operating 
pursuant  to  part  13B,  title  14  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  are  authtKlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
establlahed  by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1970  such  amounu.  not  to  ax- 
ceed  •5,600.000  to  acquire  the  device*  re- 
quired by  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section. 

Szc.  24.  Title  m  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  U  further  ame&ded  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  additional  new 
section: 

"AiB  TzAwafoaTATioii  SzctnoTT  Fozcz 
"powzas  ANB  «zspot*si»n.rrT 

"Szc.  818.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establltfi 
and  maintain  an  air  transportation  security 
force  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  a  law  en- 
forcement presence  and  capability  at  airport* 
In  the  United  States  adequate  to  insure  the 
safety  from  criminal  violence  and  air  piracy 
of  persons  traveling  In  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation.  He  Is  directed 
to  delegate  this  authority  to  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  AdmtalstratkMi 
who  BhaU  be  empowered,  and  designate  each 
employee  of  the  force  who  shall  be  empow- 
ered, ptirsuant  to  this  title,  to — 

"  ( 1 )  detain  and  search  any  pereon  aboard, 
or  any  person  attempting  to  board,  any  air- 
craft In,  or  intended  for  operation  In.  atr 
transportation  or  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion to  determine  whether  such  person  l» 
unlawfully  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  e«- 
ploslve,  ftr  other  deatructlve  substance; 

"(2)  search  or  inspect  any  property,  at  any 
airport,  which  la  aboard,  or  which  Is  intanded 
to  be  placed  aboard,  any  aircraft  In,  or  in- 
tended for  operation  In.  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation  to  determine 
whether  such  property  unlawfully  contains 
any  dangerous  weapon,  esploalve,  or  oUier 
destructive  subatance; 

"(3)  arrest  any  person  whom  he  haa  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  has  (A)  violated  or 
has  attempted  to  violate  section  903  il),  (j). 
(k),  (l),or  (m)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Aot  of 
1958,  as  amended,  or  (B)  vlolatad.  or  ha*  at- 
tempted to  violate,  section  32.  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  crUnea  against  air- 
craft or  aircraft  facUltiaa;  and 

"(4)  carry  firearms  when  deemed  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  neeessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  aectton. 
and,  at  his  discretion,  be  may  destgaaite  and 
deputize  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  exercise  the  authority  conveyed 
In  this  subsection. 

"T»AnTO»0   AND   A9SXBTAIYCZ 

"(b)  In  administering  the  air  transporta- 
tion security  program,  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  provide  training  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personn^  whose  services 
may  be  made  available  by  their  etnployera 
t6~asslst  In  carrying  out  the  air  transporta- 
tion security  program,  and 

"(3)  utaiBB  the  air  transportation  secu- 
rity force  to  furnish  assistance  to  an  atrport 
operator,   or  any  air  cafrter.   intrastate  air 
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or  forwlgii  air  earner  engafvtf  in  air 
ttwamponmtXoo.  or  Intnatata  air  traoaporta- 
tlon  to  cairy  out  tta*  purpoMa  of  tba  air 
tranipartatlon  Mourlty  program. 

"OTBAU,  ESBPONSKLirT 

"(c)  Kxoapt  as  otherwise  expreaaly  prorlded 
by  law.  ttie  reeponalblllty  for  the  admlnU- 
tratioQ  of  the  air  transportation  security 
program,  and  security  force  functions  spe- 
cifically set  forth  in  this  section,  shall  be 
vested  exclusively  in  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  shall  delegate  them  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  not  be  assigned  or 
transferred  to  any  other  department  or 
agency." 

Sk.  2i.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AWTHOBirT  TO  BSrUBB  TKAirarOBTATIOK 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  any  air  carrier.  Intrastate  air 
carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  refuse  to 
transport — 

"  ( 1 )  any  person  who  does  not  consent  to  a 
search  of  bis  person  to  determine  whether  he 
Is  unlawfully  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon, 
explosive,  or  other  destructive  substance,  or 

"(2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  does 
not  consent  to  a  search  or  Inspection  of  such 
property  to  determine  whether  It  unlaw- 
fully contains  a  dangvous  weapon,  explosive. 
or  other  disctructlve  subctanoe; 
Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
preaolbed  by  the  Administrator,  any  such 
oaniar  Oiay  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
passenger  or  property  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  tlM  carrier,  such  transportation  would  or 
might  be  Inimical  to  safety  of  flight. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  of 
persons  or  property  in  air  transportation  or 
Lntnkstat*  air  tnknsportatlon  by  an  air  car- 
rier, latraatata  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier tot  oompauaatloB  or  hire  shall  be  deemed 
to  Lneluda  an  agreement  that  such  carriage 
shall  be  refused  whan  oonsent  to  search  per- 
sons or  search  or  Inspect  such  property  for 
th«  purposes  enumerated  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  Is  not  given." 

Sac.  30.  Section  903(1)  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uon  Act  of  19M  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ouunrmfo  wasroita  aboasb  Axaoairr 
-fDd)  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  whUe 
attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  In  w  In- 
tended for  operation  tn  air  transportation 
or  Intrasrtate  air  transportation,  has  on  or 
about  his  person  or  his  property  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destruotlw  substance,  or  has  placed. 
attempted  to  place,  or  attempted  to  hava 
placed  aboard  such  aircraft  any  property 
containing  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon,  exploetve.  or  other  deetructtve  sub- 
stance, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tlXXW 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(2)  Whoever  wlUfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  wHh  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  while 
aboard,  or  while  sttamptlng  to  board,  any 
aircraft  In  or  Intended  for  operation  in  air 
transportation  or  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion, baa  on  or  about  his  person  or  his  prop- 
erty a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon. 
explosive,  or  other  destructive  subetance.  or 
has  placed,  attempted  to  place,  or  attempted 
to  have  placed  aboard  such  aircraft  any 
property  containing  a  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other  de- 
structive subatance  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  96. 000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(3)  ThU  subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  law 
enforcement  oflloers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  while  acting  within  their  official  ca- 
pacities and  who  are  authorised  or  required 
within  their  ofllclal  capacities,  to  carry  ansa. 


or  to  persons  who  may  be  authortand.  undar 
rafuiatloQs  issued  by  the  AdmlnUtrator,  to 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons 
In  air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation." 

Sxc.  37.  To  establUh,  administer,  and 
maintain  the  air  teanaportatlon  security 
force  provided  In  section  316  of  the  ^deral 
AvUtlon  Act  of  1958.  there  is  hereby  author- 
laad  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973 
the  sum  of  MO.000.000.  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  such  amounts,  not  to  exoeed 
$30,000,000.  as  are  neceesary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  such  section. 

Sac.  38.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (31)   the  following: 

**(23)  'Intrastate  air  carrier'  means  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  undertakes, 
whether  directly  or  Indirectly  or  by  a  lease 
or  any  other  arrangement,  solely  to  engage 
In  Intrastate  air  transportation. 

"(33)  'Intrastaite  air  transportation'  rnoanif 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as  a  com'< 
mon  carrier  for  compensation  or  hire,  by 
turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly  wlthtn  the 
sama  State  of  the  United  States. " 
and  Is  further  amended  by  redeslgnaittng 
paragraph  (33)  as  paragraph  (34)  and  re- 
designating the  remaining  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Sac.  29.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tente  contained  tn  the  first  section  of  the 
Wsderal  Aviation  Act  of  19S8  which  appears 
under  the  heading. 

"IVrLX     in — OXCANIZATION     OF     AOXNCT     AITO 

Powm  AND  E>trTtxs  or  AsiusiarraaTioK" 

Is  amended  by  addtetg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  31B.  Screening    of    passengers    in    air 

transportation. 
"Sec.  318.  Air  transportation  security  force. 

"(a)  Powers  and  responsibilities. 

"(b)  Training  and  assistance. 

"(o)  Overall  reeponslblllty." 

KOnoK    OirBXD   BT    ICK.    PICKU 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pjckxm  moves  to  disagree  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  two. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROTECTINa  THE  TRAVEL 
CONSUMER 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  House  to  take  up  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  protect  the 
traveling  public  from  undesirable  prac- 
tices of  travel  agents  and  firms  leaves 
a  major  gap  in  the  record  of  the  92d 
Congress  with  regard  to  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

Travel,  particularly  by  air,  is  a  mam- 
moth business,  and  travel  agents  handle 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  In  air  ticket 
sales  annually.  Much  of  that  travel  is 
by  chartered  airlines,  and  the  proportion 
Is  going  up.  Transatlantic  air  charter 
passengers,  for  example,  increased  for 
600,000  in  1966  to  2.5  million  last  year. 

Strandings  of  Americans  who  have  paid 
hard-earned  money  for  charter  travel 
have  also  increased  greatly  and  have  be- 


come a  major  consumer  problem  for 
which  there  Is  at  present,  all  too  little  re- 
course. In  June  of  this  year,  for  example, 
some  3,000  Americans  were  stranded  in 
Europe,  and  thousands  of  others  suffered 
financial  loss  to  one  degree  or  another, 
when  a  major  supplemental  airline,  Lloyd 
International  Airways,  collapsed.  As  the 
mall  received  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress  would  certainly  verify,  thousands 
of  tourists  and  travelers  each  year  pay 
for  travel  accommodations,  services,  and 
other  promises  which  are  only  partially 
lived  up  to  or  not  received  at  all. 

Responsibility  for  this  situation  does 
not  ELlways  or  entirely  lie.  of  course,  with 
travel  agents  or  travel  firms.  It  may  lie 
with  the  carrier  or  ultimate  supplier  of 
travel  services,  particularly  the  airlines, 
both  scheduled  and  nonscheduled.  The 
airline  industry  is  already  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  cer- 
tain governmental  international  bod- 
ies, and  it  is  incumbent  upon  these 
regulatory  groups  to  step  up  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  consumers  to  assure  that 
the  airlines  provide  the  services  and  ac- 
commodations for  which  the  traveler  is 
charged  and  which  he  is  promised. 

While  travel  firms,  like  most  interstate 
businesses,  &n  subject  to  regulation  in 
some  respects  by  various  Federal  agen- 
cies, travel  agents  are  not  directly  reg- 
ulated at  the  present  time.  Given  the  con- 
siderable extent  to  which  travel  agents 
may  be  and,  on  occasion,  are  responsible 
for  disappointment,  inconvenience,  extra 
expense,  or  downright  fraud  to  con- 
sumers, travel  agents  should  be  subject 
to  Federal  regulation  through  registra- 
tion and  licensing,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  8.  2577,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  29,  1972,  but 
has  been  allowed  to  die  for  the  duration 
of  this  Congress  by  the  House. 

The  many  reputable  and  respcoisible 
members  of  the  travel  industry,  of  course, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  Federal  reg- 
ulation, and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents — 
ASTA — on  behalf  of  its  more  than  10,000 
members,  supports  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide broad  new  protection  for  travel  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  indication  of  my 
view  that  further  Federal  regulation  of 
travel  agents  is  needed  to  prevent  and 
provide  redress  for  failures  to  deliver 
adequate  travel  services  to  consumers, 
and  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  to  stop  the  rash  of  strandings  that 
have  become  a  major  problem  for  travel- 
ers. I  £ma  today  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  travel  agents.  Action  on  this  leg- 
islation, which  is  identical  to  that  passed 
by  the  Senate,  should  be  an  immediate 
goal  of  the  93d  Congress  when  it  con- 
venes next  year,  and  I  intend  to  rein- 
troduce it  and  continue  to  work  for  its 
passage  at  that  time. 


SUMMARY  OF  BILLS  DURING  92D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoss  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  SMITH  ot  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  further  summarize  some 
of  the  bills  and  problems  acted  up<»i  by 
the  Congress  during  the  92d  Congress. 
Since  hundreds  of  bills  passed,  all  can- 
not be  fully  described  but  I  am  includ- 
ing some  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the 
most  interest. 

COMMODrrT    BXSKRVX 

In  December  1971,  the  House  of  Reiv- 
resentatives  passed  my  bill  (HM.  1163) 
to  establish  a  strategic  commodity  re- 
gerve— or  "food  bank"— for  wheat  and 
such  feed  grains  as  com.  Some  grain 
would  be  purchased  and  Insulated  from 
the  market  when  there  is  a  surplus  so  it 
would  be  available  during  times  of  short 
supply.  It  would  aid  farmers  by  keeping 
grain  prices  from  dropping  when  there 
Is  a  surplus  and  protect  consumers  by 
making  siu-e  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  is  on  hand  in  caae 
of  an  emergency.  This  would  also  hrtp 
stabilize  catUe  and  hog  supplies.  It  also 
contains  other  features  to  promote  UB. 
exports  of  grain. 

In  my  testimony  in  September  1972, 
on  the  Russian  grain  agreement,  I 
pointed  out  that  a  drought  in  the  Soviet 
Union  caused  them  to  buy  massive 
amounts  of  wheat  from  the  U.S.  market. 
The  need  for  these  huge  and  sudden  pur- 
chases WSLB  not  revealed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ofllcials  or  the 
Russians  until  they  had  bought  their 
needed  grain  at  the  low  price  for  sur- 
pluses and  showed  again  that  a  com- 
modity reserve  is  needed  to  provide  a 
better  price  while  wsdting  for  a  need  to 
appear. 

The  administration  was  strMigly 
against  my  bill  and  managed  to  get  it 
killed  in  the  Senate,  but  I  feel  this  legis- 
lation is  badly  needed  and  plan  to  keep 
working  for  its  enactment. 

BxniAi.  DCvn.opMxirr 

Public  Law  92-419,  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act,  ccotains  a  number  of  im- 
portant provisions — including  improved 
farm  credit,  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  farm  operating  loeuis,  im- 
proved terms  for  real  estate  loans — de- 
signed to  provide  a  better  life  in  rural 
America  and  cut  down  on  the  migration 
to  congested  cities.  The  new  law  mostly 
expands  existing  laws  that  have  worked 
well  for  many  years  including  increased 
funding  authority  for  the  rural  water 
and  sewer  program  for  communities  of 
5.500  population  or  less. 

In  1970,  I  secured  an  amendment  ap- 
propriating $100  million  for  this  pro- 
gram— the  maximum  amount  available 
then  imder  the  basic  authorization  law — 
but  the  administration  has  only  allo- 
cated about  half  the  amount  available. 
As  a  result,  many  applications  from 
communities  needing  basic  water  and 
sewer  systems  have  been  turned  down. 

WATXS  POIXDTION  CONTaOL 

Congress  passed  the  moet  comprehen- 
sive water  pollution  control  bill  in  his- 
tory. The  biU  includes  strict  antipollu- 
tion standards  for  industries  and  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  plants,  plus  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Existing  weaJter  laws  were  ex- 
piring and  without  this  bUl  water  poUu- 
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Uon  control  would  come  to  a  halt.  The 
overall  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make  the 
Nation's  waterways  pollution  free  by 
1985.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill  but 
the  Congress  overrode  the  veto. 
Kxvmua  BKAanro 

Pvititic  Law  92-  establishes  a  5 -year 
program  under  which  Federal  funds  will 
be  allocated  on  a  "revenue  sharing"  ba- 
sis to  State  and  local  governments.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
assist  State  smd  local  govemmoits  in 
providing  needed  services.  The  adinln- 
istration's  budget  reduces  or  eliminates 
some  Federal  funding  under  existing 
programs  for  States  and  cities  on  the  as- 
sumption they  will  use  the  revenue  shar- 
ing money  instead.  Only  time  will  tell  if 
this  will  occur. 

Under  this  legislation.  Iowa  will  re- 
ceive a  total  of  $77  million  for  the  year 
begliming  January  1,  1972.  with  $25.6 
million  aUocated  to  the  State  govern- 
ment and  $51.4  miUlon  to  local  and 
county  governments.  The  city  of  Des 
Moines  will  be  allocated  about  $2.2  mll- 

UOQ. 

rOBXXOK    AID 

Twice,  once  in  1971  and  affain  in  1972, 
the  Senate  voted  down  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bills.  However,  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  kept  aUve.  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  imder  bills 
continuing  it  on  a  short-term,  scaled- 
down  basis. 

LAW    EVTOBCSlCKlfT 

Public  Law  92-  establishes  a  com- 
mission to  recommend  improvements  In 
the  Federal  court  system. 

PubUc  Law  92-381  amends  and  ex- 
tends for  2  years  the  program  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  pubUc  and  nonprofit 
agencies  to  control  and  prevait  juvenile 
delinquency. 

AMTIPOVXITT 

Public  Law  92-424  extends  the  anti- 
poverty  program  for  smother  2  years  gen- 
erally as  it  currently  exists. 

Congress  in  1971  passed,  but  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed,  legislation  extending  the 
antimverty  program,  establishing  a  new 
child  day  care  center  program  and  set- 
ting up  a  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration designed  to  Insulaie  the  admin- 
istration of  the  current  Legal  Services 
program  from  outside  pressures.  The 
President  vetoed  the  1971  bUl  because  he 
objected  to  the  day  care  program. 

QKKXXAI,    OOVKXNMXMT 

Public  Law  93-484  establishes  an  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  to  aid 
Congress  in  evaluating  scientific  and 
technical  proposals  for  legislation. 

PubUc  Law  92-463  is  aimed  at  abolish- 
ing unnecessary  advisory  committees 
which  have  accumulated  in  the  various 
Federal  agencies.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate, there  may  be  as  many  as  3.200  of 
these  committees  find  their  cost  may  be 
about  $100  million  annually. 

Public  Law  92-  establishes  a  Marine 
Mammal  Commission  and  contains  other 
provisions  to  protect  seals  and  other  ma- 
rine mammals. 

MI9CELIJLMXOTTS 

Public  Law  92-  expands  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  program,  which  ;»o- 
vldes  summer  jobs  in  some  Federal  agen- 
cies. 


Public  Law  92-  extends  and  im- 
proves the  Older  Americans  Act  to  assist 
the  elderly. 

Public  Law  92-411  acthortzes  $45  mil- 
lion for  public  television  broadcasting  for 
the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1973.  Earlier, 
the  President  had  vetoed  a  bin  to  pro- 
vide longer  ranged  funding  for  public 
broadcasting. 

Public  Law  92-  authorizes  control 
over  pesticides  which  pose  a  risk  to  hu- 
mans and  the  environment  and  provides 
that  they  be  classified  into  a  "general" 
category  «md  a  "restricted"  category  for 
use  by  qualified  applicators. 

Public  Law  93-  establishes  a  new 
Independent  Federal  agency  to  protect 
consumers  against  Injury  or  death  from 
hazardous  products.  This  law  resulted 
from  a  study  showing  that  some  20  mil- 
lion persons  are  injured  each  year  In  the 
home  because  of  accidents  involving  con- 
sumer products. 

Public  Law  93-460  provides  for  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits  from  September  1972,  through 
June  1973,  and  was  passed  into  law  over 
the  President's  veto.  The  Increase  was 
not  extended  for  a  longer  period  at  this 
time  because  of  a  need  to  assure  that  the 
system  is  actuarially  sound  in  the  future. 
Public  Law  92-  amends  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  financial  sup- 
port for  construction  and  Improvement 
of  airport  facilities.  The  law  also  pro- 
hibits the  Imposition  of  a  "head  tax"  on 
airline  passengers. 

Public  lAW  93-32  amends  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  to  continue  and  expend 
the  program  under  which  the  FMeral 
Gtovemment  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  school  districts 
for  breakfasts  for  needy  children. 

I>ublic  lAw  93-66  provides  Federal  as- 
sistance for  projects  designed  to  hrip  re- 
build the  economy  in  "distressed"  areas. 
Public  Law  93-41  extends  the  r»- 
nogotlatlon  Act  for  2  yean  and  includes 
a  provision  authorizing  the  Treasury 
Department  to  determine  the  Interest 
rate  on  excessive  profits  by  defense  con- 
tractors. 

Public  Law  93-394  autbociaee  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1972.  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
oovxamcxirT  aaoaoAKiBATXOM 
Public  Law  93-305  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  to  enhance  the 
Federal  Government's  rede  in  medical  re- 
search. 

Re<H'ganlzatlon  Plan  No.  1,  approved 
by  Congress,  combines  the  Peace  Corpe, 
VISTA — the  agency  for  domestic  anti- 
poverty  workers— and  some  smaller  pro- 
grams into  ACTION,  a  single  agency  ad- 
ministering Government  volunteer  serv- 
ice programs. 

TOaXXQM  mtAWCIAL  POLIOT 

Public  Law  92-126  extends  imtil  June 
1974,  the  operation  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  guarantees  and  makes  loans 
to  promote  foreign  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can products. 

PubUc  Law  93-9  extends  for  2  years 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  on  the  sale 
of  foreign  securities  tn  this  country.  This 
law  is  designed  to  help  deal  with  the 
balance-of-paymmts  problem. 


:mu 


HJ%.  1  places  the  administration  of  the 
>rogram  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
inder  the  Federal  Oovemment;  extends 
nedicare  benefits  to  those  quallfled  to 
-ecelve  social  security  disability  bene- 
Its;  provides  that  widows  may  receive 
100  i)ercent  of  their  husband's  social  se- 
;urlty  benefits  at  age  63;  eUznlnates  the 
luppon  requirement  for  divorced  women 
-ecelTlng  social  security  benefits:  In- 
:reases  from  $1,680  to  $2,100  the  outside 
ncome  limitations  on  those  receiving 
locial  security;  and  provides  for  auto- 
natlc  enrollment  In  part  B — insiu^ince 
or  physician's  fees — under  medicare, 
rhe  Senate  omitted  a  provision  passed 
sy  the  House  In  June  1971  for  welfare 
■eform. 

apXNDtMO  umTATion 

Coogreas  passed  legislation  (ILR. 
16810  >  under  which  the  President,  for 
Jie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  Is 
authorized  to  reduce  funding  for  certain 
specified  programs  when  total  Federal 
expenditures  for  that  period  exceed  $250 
Dillion. 
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CXDNORESSMAN  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN: 
A   MAN   OP   STUBBORN   INTEGRTrY 

rMr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMJTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  can  capture  the  essence  of  a  man 
Ln  a  few  words.  Eulogies  and  memorials 
are  very  rarely  smjrthlng  more  than  cere- 
mony, armed  with  sincerity  but  Inade- 
quate to  serve  as  more  than  a  recapitu- 
lation of  past  history. 

Certainly,  this  Is  so  as  I  speak  of  Bill 
Ryan.  He  was  a  unique  Congressman.  He 
was  a  unique  man.  And  I  cannot  hope  to 
adequately  convey  this  to  those  who  may 
some  time  in  the  future  read  these  words. 
But,  I  can  try  to  in  some  measure  note 
the  mark  of  this  man,  so  that  others  will 
hopefiilly  perceive  the  extent  of  our  loss, 
and  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  stand- 
Bu"d  which  he  has  se*. 

BUl  Ryan  was  uniqxie  because  he  would 
not  compromise.  He  was  Imbued  with  a 
perpetual  sense  of  outrage,  which  kept 
him  fighting  when  the  battle  was  clearly 
lost.  He  simply  could  not  accept  Lniustice 
or  inequity:  he  could  noi  settle  for  slow 
and  meager  progress. 

Bill  knew  that  he  was  not  going  to  turn 
the  Congress  around  overnight  on  the 
war.  or  on  civil  rights,  or  on  civil  liber- 
ties. He  knew,  when  he  annually  was  in 
the  forefront  of  opposition  to  HUAC, 
that  the  votes  were  just  not  there.  He 
icnew,  when  he  voted  against  the  first  ap- 
propriatiOD  bill  for  the  war  in  1965.  that 
a  majority,  were  It  ever  to  exist,  was  in- 
deed not  with  him  then. 

Yet,  he  insisted  on  going  his  way.  More 
than  that,  he  insisted  on  leading — in  the 
directions  of  justice  and  fairness  and 
peace — because  he  could  not  settle  for 
less,  and  he  would  not  let  anyone  else 
settle  for  less. 

Perhaps,  in  stating  these  words.  I  make 
Bill  sound  obstinate,  stuJ3ix>m.  He  was. 
He  dung  to  his  course  despite  the  coun- 
sels to  go  slow.  He  insisted  on  speaking 
out  when  he  knew  that  to  do  so  might 
embarrass    others    less    willing    to    be 


equally  forthright  For  him  there  really 
was  no  other  option.  Misery  or  inequity. 
if  not  opposed,  was  thereby  condoned. 

How  does  one  adequately  convey  this 
quality  of  this  man?  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know,  though,  that  Bill  Ryan  stood  for 
Integrity  without  caveat  or  exception. 
He  was  guided  by  his  conscience  and  his 
compasslan,  when  these  two  confronted 
pragmatism,  there  was  no  question  which 
would  guide  his  voice  and  his  vote. 

A  msm  who  <mce  worked  for  Bill  wrote 
recently,  in  the  September  28  issue  of  the 
Village  Voice,  something  very  close  to 
what  I,  too,  saw  in  Bill : 

Tor  yean,  using  a  parliamentary  gimmick, 
he  smgle-bandeiUy  kept  the  House  Dlzlecrat 
eatabllabmenc  from  paaalng  a  bill  to  nam* 
a  VA  hospital  after  Rankin  (or  was  it  BUl>o?) 
on  the  ground  that  this  would  dishonor 
black  and  Jewlata  vets.  ...  It  was  moves  like 
that,  which  could  do  a  Member  no  earthly 
good  whatever  except  to  keep  himself  at 
peace  with  hu  conscience,  that  made  BUI 
Inexplicable  to  most  of  his  colleagues. 

That  was  Bill  Byan,  a  man  of  stubborn 
principle  and  absolute  Integrity.  It  didn't 
strike  me  as  remarkable  that  he  should  be  so, 
at  the  time  I  was  working  for  him.  He  was 
just  my  boes,  human  and  sometimes  Infurlat- 
ingly  single-minded.  Only  years  later,  after 
I'd  come  to  know  political  Washington  better, 
did  I  understand  how  rare  it  was  that  this 
humane  and  decent  politician  should  be 
exactly  what  he  professed  to  be,  nothing 
mora,  aothlng  leas. 

This  single-minded  integrity  is  what 
so  many  people  saw  in  Bill  Ryan.  Nat 
Hentoff,  writing  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Village  Voice,  said: 

His  death  takes  the  top  name  from  that 
very  sznali  list  of  people  I  cite  when  asked 
by  students  to  name  someone  In  politics  who 
hasn't  sold  part  of  himself  along  the  way  In 
order  to  stay  In  office. 

Some  might  say  that  Bill  Ryan's  stub- 
bom  integrity  limited  his  effectiveness. 
When  Members  junior  to  him  were  chair- 
ing subccnnmittees  in  this  bastion  of  suc- 
cess-through-seniority. Bill  was  still  a 
junior  Member  on  the  committees  on 
which  he  served.  This  he  owed  to  his 
years  of  consignment  to  a  committee 
which  he  little  desired,  and  years  of  re- 
fusal to  place  him  on  those  committees 
on  which  he  deeply  wanted  to  serve. 
Well,  Bill  owed  that  to  his  unremitting 
devotion  to  his  principles,  that  is  true. 
And  he  did  In  fact  annoy  some  Members 
of  this  august  body  by  his  continuing  de- 
mands for  the  goals  he  espoused,  not- 
withtstanding  the  country's  disinterest 
in  them.  This  body  did  not  treat  Bill 
Ryan  well. 

Yet.  I  think  it  is  BiU  Ryan  who  graced 
this  body  by  his  presence.  He  fought 
the  battles  others  talked  about,  but 
failed  to  enter.  He  insisted  upon  the  hard 
course  of  conscience,  when  others  sought 
easier  paths  to  follow.  And.  despite  all. 
Bill  Ryan  loved  this  Chamber.  Bill  Ryan 
was  hopelessly  in  love  with  democracy, 
and  he  had  ultimate  faith  in  the  ability 
of  this  Congress  to  actiieve  good,  not- 
^-ithstanding  all  the  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. His  life  was  here,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  his  death  be  memorialized  hfere. 

So,  Bill  Ryan  did  not  sacrifice  effec- 
tiveness in  vain.  He  demonstrated  an 
•affectivencBS  that  few  can  claim.  He 
proved  that  integrity  and  the  political 
process  need  not  be  alien.  He  voiced  the 


eariy  warning  against  HUAC,  and  today 
its  successor,  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee,  is  largely  a  shell.  He 
stood  against  the  war  in  the  early  daj^ 
and  today  this  country  rejects  that  war, 
notwithstanding  the  Congress'  failure  to 
hear  the  country's  voice.  He  marched 
and  fought  for  equal  rights  for  all,  and 
today,  in  the  deepest  part  of  every  one 
of  us,  we  know  that  discrimination  and 
prejudice,  no  matter  how  justified  or 
rationalized,  are  e'vil. 

The  battles  Bill  fought  just  took  longer 
to  win  than  most,  but  they  were  the 
right  battles  to  fight,  and  they  will  be 
won.  In  some  measure,  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  September  19  caught 
this  sense  of  Bill  Ryan.  Entitled  ''Apostle 
of  Change."  the  editorial  began: 

In  a  way  that  few  public  figures  have 
been  able  to  do.  Representative  William  F. 
Ryan  took  positions  ahead  of  his  time  and 
patiently  persuaded  his  constituency  and 
elements  of  the  larger  society  to  follow  him, 
winning  the  warm  affection  of  an  Increas- 
ing circle  of  friends  In  the  process.  He  was 
loved  as  an  Immensely  sensitive  and  decent 
man. 

Ck>ngre8sman  Ryan  liked  to  be  called  an 
"ap>oBtIe  of  change"  and.  as  such,  he  achieved 
remarkable  success.  He  marched  In  the  Soutl;. 
at  the  side  of  the  blacks  burdened  by  dis- 
criminatory laws.  He  stood  in  the  well  of 
the  Hotise,  a  slight,  frail  fligure  with  a  broad, 
strong  face,  to  oppose  appropriations  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  eloquently  exhorted 
Congress  to  protect  both  consumers  and  the 
environment.  He  did  these  things  and  others 
before  they  became  the  popular  things  to 
do. 

Jack  Newfleld  wrote,  after  Bill  Ryan 
died,  "Today  it  feels  like  someone  has 
destroyed  all  the  trees  and  grass  on  the 
West  Side."  We  all  are,  indeed,  the  less 
for  having  lost  Bill  Ryan.  So  it  is  with 
heartfelt  feelings  that  I  and  my  wife 
extended  our  condolences  to  Bill's  wife 
Priscilla.  to  his  children.  Bill,  Jr.,  Pris- 
ciUa,  Virginia,  and  Katherine,  to  his  par- 
ents and  to  his  brothers. 

Bill  Ryan  honored  us  all  by  his  integ- 
rity. Hopefully,  some  day  this  Chamber 
cEin  meet  the  standard  he  set. 


ARTHUR    J.    ALTMEYER.    "FATHER" 
OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
have  the  sad  duty  today  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  death  of 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  influential  and 
progressive  social  reformers.  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  often  called  the  "Father"  of 
social  security,  died  at  age  81  in  Madison. 
Wis.,  on  Monday.  October  16,  1972. 

Mr.  Altmeyer  was  a  very  close  and 
highly  valued  personal  friend  of  mine,  a 
constituent  of  Wisconsin's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  and  a  man  with  na- 
tionally and  internationally  recognized 
ideals.  For  millions  of  our  Nation's  re- 
tired pepole,  his  efforts  have  meant  the 
difference  between  abject  poverty  and  a 
living  level  of  support.  For  this  alone, 
every  American,  both  young  and  old, 
owes  Mr.  Altmeyer  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude. 

He  w£is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and 
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oaoie  to  Washington  at  the  coll  pi  Piwai^ 
doit  Roosevelt  in  1^3  to  ««rve  h  ChM 
at  the  CompUaace  Dtvlsioia  of  file  Nck>- 
tional  Recov«iT  Adminlstimiaon.  A  year 
later,  he  waa  made  aa  Am  Want  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  AttlMMun*  time,  Mr.  Alt- 
meyer became  Chairman  of  the  Teotl- 
nioal  Board  of  tbe  Pra^dent's  Committee 
on  Economic  Security,  the  same  Com- 
mlttee  which  drafted  leglalation  setting 
up  the  social  security  sjratem.  Later,  he 
became  a  membear  and  tkeji  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  b^  up  to 
administer  the  Income  securitiy  program 
ttiat  wae  eventuafiy  to  cover  most  <rf  ttae 
papulation  of  tbls  couatry.  From  Us 
pjBltlon  of  Chairman  of  the  Social  Secu*- 
rlty  Board,  he  moved  in  1946  to  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security.  Years  later, 
when  the  social  security  system  was 
celebrating  its  33d  birthday,  he  received 
the  highest  award  offered  by  the  OJ8, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare-  A  new  award  was  also  estab- 
lished in  his  name. 

It  is  customary  for  thre  news  media 
to  laud  a  public  figure  at  the  time  of  hia 
death.  But  Mr.  Altmteyer  had  the  dlstiac- 
tion  of  receiving  profuse  laudatory  com- 
ment on  the  evoit  of  his  retirement  from 
Oovernment  service.  He  waa  publicly 
recognized  for  his  extraordinary  selfiese- 
oess  to  the  piMic  service,  and  for  his 
lemarkable  gifts  of  jfatieoce  and  wisdom 
and  imderstandlng  of  human  problems. 
These  were  not  hoUow  accolades,  but 
well  deserved  praiae. 

Long  before  most  puUllc  flgixres  took 
up  the  cause  of  «^Upnina.ting  poverty  from 
our  national  life,  Mr.  Altaneyer  waa  as- 
saulting the  problem  with  concrete  pro- 
posals embodied  now  In  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Long  before  medicare  came 
into  being,  Mr.  Aitmeyer  was  calling  for 
a  naUonal  heaUih  iB^tuance  plan.  He  was 
a  man  of  wisdom  and  gifted  foresight, 
who  realized  long  before  most  people 
that  the  wars  against  poverty,  illness, 
and  old  age  was  far  more  important  and 
beneficial  to  humankind  than  military 
wars  abroad.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who 
lived  to  see  his  ideals  and  bi^  dreams 
transformed  injto  realiliy  en  a  national 
basis.  For  this,  we  n^ust  all  be  thankful, 
and  for  this,  we  must  all  be  saddened 
at  his  passing.  . ,  u'. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

(Mr.  8CHNKBBELI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHNKKBKLL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately the  House  of  Representatives 
is  going  to  lose  the  service  of  our  Repub- 
lican leeuier  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  John  Byrnes.  John  has  been 
ranking  Republican  for  some  10  years 
and  in  this  capacity,  he  certainly  was  one 
of  the  top  10  RepubUcans  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  competence  and 
accomplishment. 

John  was  still  in  his  twenties  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Senate  and  at  the  age  of  30,  was  elected 
majority  floor  leader  and  chairman  of 
the  senate  judiciary  committee.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  elected  to  the  79th 
Congress  to  bftgln  service  In  January 


1945,  and  has  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  fm;  26  years. 

ma  indslve  mdnd,  broad  experience, 
and  keen  insis^t  made  him  ttie  key  man 
on  Gie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ftrr 
many  years — ^Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  followed  his  direction  and  good 
judgment. 

It  was  an  education  to  listen  to  him 
explain  the  philoeophy  smd  theory  of  the 
legislation  being  contidered,  and  how  he 
arrivetf  at  the  conclusions  reached. 
When  he.  Chairman  Mills,  and  Dr. 
Woodwortti  all  agreed  on  a  common  po- 
sition, the  die  was  ca§t  since  their  com- 
bined talents  represented  the  best  lead- 
ersh^  of  our  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee for  many  years. 

John  Byrnes  was  a  prodigious  worker 
and  probably  spent  more  time  at  com- 
mittee hearings  and  executive  sessions 
by  persQOal  attendance  than  any  other 
Member.  His  decision  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress leaves  a  void  that  cannot  easily  be 
flSed  and  the  Nation  is  going  to  lose  the 
services  of  one  of  the  eminent  tax  men 
In  ttie  counter  We  shall  miss  him  greatly 
for  his  leadership,  good  judgment,  and 
comprehensive  thinking. 

John  stm  has  many  productive  years 
and  we  all  vdsh  him  well  in  his  profae- 
slon  and  hopefully,  we  shall  see  him  often 
here  on  the  Hill  if  he  remains  In  Wash- 
ington. 

THE  HONCHtABLE  JACKSON  E.  BBTTB 

(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack 
BK'rrs  has  been  one  of  my  doeest  per- 
sonal friends  during  my  time  in  Con- 
gress. For  more  than  10  years,  Martha 
pjif^  Jack  Betts  have  lived  in  the  same 
apartment  house  as  the  Schneel>eli's  and 
we  were  together  socially  quite  frequent- 
ly because  of  so  many  interests  which  we 
share.  My  wife  and  I  will  be  so  much  at 
a  loss  when  our  friends  lea-ve  Washing- 
ton and  I  know  that  my  wife  will  miss  the 
deep  friendship  which  she  has  for  Martha 
Betts,  as  I  will  miss  seeing  my  amiable 
friend.  Jack  Betts. 

Jack  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
since  tj\e  82d  Congress  in  January  1951. 
Prior  to  this  time  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  for  10  years  and  for  2  years  as 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
there.  His  tremendous  enei^es  and  ac- 
complishments are  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  ttie  recipient  of  five 
honorary  degrees. 

Jack  has  been  a  very  dependable 
wheelhprse  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  his 
strengtii  and  loyalty  were  always  de- 
pended upon  by  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle.  Everybody 
knew  where  Jack  Betts  stood  and  of  his 
rellahllity  and  competence.  This  degree 
of  confidence  was  recc«;nised  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  appointed  to  serve  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  ttie  House  Com- 
mittee an  Standards  of  Ofllclal  Conduct. 

H  ttiere  ever  waa  a  paragon  of  virtue 
ind  dedication  to  his  work,  it  ■was  Jack 
Bbtts  and  we  shall  all  miss  him  for  his 


wise  coimsel  and  reliable  good  judgment. 
Mrs.  Schneebeli  and  I  particularly  win 
be  at  a  loss  with  the  departure  of  Martha 
and  Jack  Bittb  from  Washington. 


CHIEF  JUSTICB  BnROER'At£ijet 
LOBBYUffO  '^1*'^ 

(Mr.  ECB3IARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.    BCKHARDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    it 
should  be  with  great  reluctance  and  only 
after  extreme  provocation  that  one  with- 
in a  coordinate  body  should  criticize  the 
head  of  one  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  Government.  Thus,  in  August  1970, 
when  the  Chief  Justice  noted  In  a  nat- 
tionally  televised  speech  billed  as  the  first 
"state   of  the   judiciary"   address   that 
there  had  been  a  number  of  proposals  for 
new  Federal  legisllition  in  tiie  fields  of 
antipollution  and  consumer  class  actions 
which  might  be  better  left  to  the  States. 
I  did  not  take  issue  wiOi  him.  I  thought 
at  that  time  that  he  was  merely  making 
the  graieralized  statement  that  a  heavier 
case  load  on  the  courts  required  an  In- 
crease in  the  courts'  manpower  and  tools. 
Such  is  so  obvious  that  it  goes  without 
saying.  The,  only  question  arising  which 
could  cause  alarm  about  such  an  innocu- 
ous statement  is:  Why  did  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice bother  to  say  it?  Since  this  seem- 
ingly innocent  homily  has  been  repeated 
and  consUntly  used  by  the  special  in- 
terest lobbies,  a  reason  begins  to  appear. 
As  tile  Houston  (Chronicle  noted  at  the 
time.    Chief    Justice    Burger's    speech 
caufl^t  the  consumer  class  action  bill  at 
a   particularly    crucial    time   and   on    a 
touchy  point.  As  appeared  in  Bill  Lee's 
story  on  August  12. 1970 : 

The  full  commerce  committee  la  on  the 
verge  of  taking  up  oonslderatlon  of  the  bUL, 
already  approved  by  a  suboommittee,  and 
rival  consumer  class  action  propoaals  also 
will  be  revived. 

Also,  as  Lee  noted,  opponents  of  my 
approach  had  long  argued  it  would  jam 
the  Federal  courts  with  cases.  Though,  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  I  had  modified  the 
provision  in  a  manner  tending  to  lighten 
the  load  on  the  courts,  the  Chief  Justice 
emphasized  at  this  crucial  time  the  Fed- 
eral courtB  are  'fbr  a  limited  purpose." 
He  said  Congress  should  examine  pro- 
posals carefully  that  would  tMld  to  the 
courts'  duties  and  added : 

People  speak  glibly  of  putting  all  the 
problems  of  p>oUutlon.  of  orowdad  cities,  of 
consumer  class  actions  and  otliBrs  in  tbe 
federal  courts.  We  should  look  more  to 
stalie  oourtfi  tamiliar  with  local  conditions 
and  local  problams. 

But  State  courts  act  upon  Federal 
questions  pursuant  to  Federal  law.  And 
if  there  is  no  substantive  legal  basis  for 
State  court  action  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  the  area  of  problems  of  pol- 
lution, of  crowded  claws,  and  of  consum- 
er class  actions,  the  people  are  denied 
the  facilities  of  any  court  to  protect  their 
interests. 

As  I  have  said,  ail  these  expressions 
of  Chlet  Justice  Burger  are  mere  homi- 
lies unless  they  are  considered  in  context 
with  legislative  events.  But  if  applied  so 
as  to  call  for  a  d«ilal  of  any  adequate 
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remedy  to  coDsiuxven,  fuch  apparent 
generaUzations  are  much  more  than  the 
Innocent  trixlsms  that  they  might  other- 
wise appear  to  be.  They  are  part  of  a 
subtle  lobbying  effort,  a  tampering  In  the 
legislative  process  tiiat  111  becomes  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  I  did 
not  consider  them  to  be  so  in  1970,  be- 
cause I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  the  Chief  ^jistlce's  statement* 
would  be  used;  I  have,  now.  The  Chief 
Justice  has  also  had  that  opportunity; 
yet  he  has  repeated  them,  has  continued 
his  tampering  with  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Thus,  I  have  overcome  my  reluc- 
tance to  find  fault  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

Now.  again,  In  this  term  of  Congress, 
the  Chief  Justice  has  chosen  to  make 
comments  which  can  only  be  construed 
as  unfriendly  to  legislation  that  would 
let  average  people,  like  consumers,  use 
courts  In  the  same  manner  that  others 
do  whose  suits  involve  large  sums.  And 
again,  the  time  such  comments  are  made 
coincides  with  important  activity  in  Con- 
gress relating  to  consumer  legislation. 

In  August  1972.  he  gave  another  an- 
nual "state  of  the  judiciary"  message 
which  Included  the  following: 

And  simply  adding  more  Judges  every  few 
year*  Is  not  a  solution.  But  there  is  no  escape 
from  constantly  enlarging  the  federal  Judi- 
cial establishment,  except  to  adopt  new  Ju- 
dicial methods  and  Improve  performance  as 
we  are  trying  to  do.  ani  to  hav«  Congress 
carefully  scrutinize  all  legUlation  that  would 
create  more  case*.   [BmphaslB  added.) 

He  then  recommended  that  every  piece 
of  legislation  creating  new  cases  be  ac- 
companied by  a  "court  Impact  state- 
ment." 

Now,  this  language  standing  alone  is 
again  Innocuous,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  Chief  Justice's  further  amplifica- 
tion that  he  was  not  suggesting  "that 
Congress  reject  legislation  simply  be- 
cause It  would  Increase  litigation  in  the 
Federal  courts '  but  that  he  was  only 
suggesting  that  "Congress  consider  the 
needs  of  the  courts  akmg  with  the  need 
for  new  legislation." 

But  ofx  this  second  occasion  when  Con- 
gress was  approaching  its  finale,  the 
Chief  Justice's  pronouncements  need  to 
be  coEtsldered  in  context  with  certain 
pieces  of  legislation  affording  people  ac- 
cess to  the  courts. 

Lobbyist  Corcoran  was  quick  to  exploit 
the  Burger  speech  for  his  client's,  the 
drug  industry's,  advantage.  On  August 
18.  1972,  the  bill  was  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  Chairman  Staggers  noted 
some  Inexplicable  delay  there,  though 
the  bill  had  met  with  wide  approval  in 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Pordgn 
Commerce. 

Perhaps  this  was  because  of  Corcoran's 
memorandum,  dated  August  18,  1972,  to 
Rules  Committee  members.  It  said,  in 

part: 

Tba  Chief  Justice's  plea  applies  most  perti- 
nently to  HH.  16003.  the  Consumer  Product 
S&fety  bill,  now  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  bni  creates  some  imusual  private 
rights  tot  enforcement  of  product  safety 
rules  (See.  34)  and  private  suits  to  recover 
pervonal  Injury  damagss  In  FedsnJ  courts 
reordliiss  of  existing  jurlsdlctlanal  require- 
ments of  Federal  courts  (Sec.  23) . 


This  bUl  would  obliterate  that  hlstorteal 
allocatton  of  jurtedlctlon  between  Federal 
and  State  courts,  and  permit  ordinary  pri- 
vate tort  actions  to  be  brou^t  in  the  Federal 
courts  without  any  requirement  of  diversity 
of  cltlsenahlp  or  amount  In  controversy. 

Then  on  August  31,  1972,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran sent  a  more  urgent  message  to  the 
Rules  Committee  saying: 

Chief  Justice  Burger  recently  pled  wttb 
CoogrsBs  not  to  increase  the  already  over- 
whelming burdens  on  the  Federal  ooiirt  sys- 
tem by  passing  leglslatton  creating  new  cases 
for  the  Federal  courts  without  regard  to  the 
lmp«hCt  on  the  Federal  court  system.  He  sug- 
gested that  Congress  before  passing  such  leg- 
islation should  have  available  to  It,  through 
Its  Judiciary  Committees,  a  study  and  find- 
ings as  to  the  effect  on  the  Federal  court 


The  plea  applies  most  pertinently  to  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  bill,  H.a.  16003.  on 
the  aules  Committee  agenda  for  Its  meeting 
on  September  0th. 

Much  work  behind  the  scenes  must 
have  ensued,  and  an  amendment  sharply 
limiting  the  number  c^  suits  that  could 
be  brought  by  persons  damaged  by  viola- 
tion of  safety  standards  was  develcHJed 
and  support  for  it  solicited.  For,  oti  Sep- 
tember 20,  DAvm  Dknnis  of  Indiana,  not 
a  member  of  the  committee,  successfully 
offered  an  amoidment  to  daiy  Federal 
court  jurisdictions  in  cases  inv(dvlng  less 
than  $10,000.  This  amendment  is  directly 
responsive  to  the  following  language  In 
Mr.  Corcoran '8  August  18  memorandum 
which  stated : 

In  our  federal  Jurladlctlonal  system,  ju- 
risdiction over  personal  tort  actions  has  nor- 
mally been  left  to  State  courts  except  where 
Federal  Juried  Icttonal  requirements  o*  di- 
versity of  citizenship  axMl  amount  In  con- 
troversy (flCOOO)  are  met. 

The  memorandum  also  attacked  other 
consumer  legislation  which  was  asserted 
to  be  contrary  to  Chief  Justice  Burger's 
admonition:  the  consumer  product  war- 
ranty and  Federal  Trade  Commission  im- 
provement bill  and  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  bill.  Both  were  ultimately 
killed  by  Republican  delaying  action. 
These,  together,  constituted  the  most  im- 
portant consumer  legislation  In  Congress 
in  this  term. 

But  the  product  safety  bUl  was  so 
clearly  desirable  and  had  such  solid  sup- 
port that  it  proved  too  tough  to  kill.  The 
indomitable  Corcoran  did  not,  however, 
give  up  easily.  He  went  even  further  to 
invoke  Chief  Justice  Burger's  influence. 
Corcoran  and  the  Chief  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Rowland 
F.  Kirks,  visited  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  discuss  how  the  product  safety  bill  was 
in  conflict  with  the  principles  enunciated 
In  Chief  Justice  Burger's  speech. 

Mr.  Kirks  does  not  now  deny  that  he 
accompanied  the  lawyer-lobbyist  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  Representative  Carl 
Albxrt.  the  Democratic  Speaker  of  the 
House,  to  narrow  the  legal  remedies  In  a 
pending  product  safety  bill.  He  conceded 
that  he  went  to  intercede  with  Mr.  Ai- 
BxiT  after  Mr.  Corcoran  had  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  would  overburden  the  Fed- 
eral courts  with  new  cases.  Corcoran  was 
representing  the  drug  industry  which  was 
leading  the  fight  against  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  was  nearlng  enactment. 

Mr.  Kirks,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 


Times  of  October  13,  1972,  said  he  coa« 
sidled  the  visit  a  routine  eff(»t  to  In- 
form Congress  of  the  impact  of  the  bUl 
upon  the  cdints  but  insisted  that  Chief 
Justice  Burger  did  not  learn  about  it 
until  it  was  reported  in  the  press  the 
next  week. 

The  Chief  Justice  did  not  Immediately 
disassociate  himself  with  any  lobbyinc 
against  the  bUl  though  the  bill  was  in  a 
sensitive  stage. 

Aetually,  tlie  Biory  broke  In  Jack  An- 
derson's colunm  on  October  5.  The  bffl 
was  in  conference  at  this  time,  and  tha 
conference  r^xtrt  was  fDed  od  October  13. 
Denial  by  the  CMef  Justice  and  Kbfcs  dU 
not  occur  until  the  next  day,  October  IS. 
the  same  day  that  the  House  agreed  to 
the  conference  report.  The  Senate  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  on  October  14. 

Certainly  Mr.  Kirks  was  not  so  insenil- 
ble  of  the  congressional  action  as  to  fidl 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
timing.  And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  united  States  Is  so 
naive  as  to  f  afl  to  understand  that  when 
he  singled  out  specific  areas  of  legislation 
and  issued  a  warning  when  <me  of  his  too 
administrative  aides  had  been  visiting  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  along  with  a  lobby- 
ist opposing  such  areas  (rf  Federal  legisla- 
tion, and  when  the  bill  was  at  the  very 
time  being  fashioned  in  final  fwm  for  the 
two  Houses  to  agree  upon — that,  when  aU 
of  this  conjoined,  he  did  not  know  that 
the  prestige  of  his  office  was  being  exerted 
to  defeat  consumer  legislatlcn. 

He  should  not  have  waited  8  days  to 
disclaim  Interest  in  the  legislation,  in- 
deed, he  did  not  deny  interest;  he  denied 
charges  that  he  mettled  in  consumer  leg- 
islation before  Congress.  Then  he  said 
that  he  will  continue  to  call  attention  to 
the  impact  new  laws  have  on  the  case- 
load of  Federal  courts.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice's letter  did  not  deny  that  Burger  sent 
Kirks  to  see  Albert  or  that  Kirks,  at  Bur- 
ger's behest,  had  asked  Corcoran  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  meeting  last  sum- 
mer. 

As  I  said.  2  years  ago  I  put  the  best  face 
on  the  matter  and  gave  the  Chief  Justice 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Since  then  I 
have  fouiKl  that  the  consumer  class  ao* 
tlcai  bill,  the  product  warranty  biU.  the 
Consumer  Agency  bill,  and  the  product 
safety  bill  have  been  assailed  by  a  clev- 
erly Intermeshed  program  of  opposition 
which  has  Included  the  UB.  Chamber  <rf 
Commerce,  the  drug  lobby,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Antitrust  Bar,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Office  of  the  President,  and 
the  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  States. 


RECORD  OP  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  include 
with  these  remarks  a  report  to  my  con- 
stituents about  the  record  of  the  92d 
Congress: 

N«W    PSOGKAICS    Hklp    Stttiwnts    Pkom    P«x- 
SCHOOL  TO    COLUKX 

Young  people  throughout  the  nation  wUl 
benefit  from  tbeee  historic  education  meas- 
ures: 

Omnibus  Education  Act  of  1973  is  the  most 
significant    advance    for    higher    education 
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4lBoe  Abrahaw  UamOn  signed  Vb»  laaA 
Onnt  OoUe«i  Act  ov«r  a  eeaitvr  aco.  tMs 
HiMiii  n  extends  aU  mmOag  aU  to  blgber 
0ta»t3oa  prognuBS  and  am.t0»  Important 
t0W  eoes.  loclud&ig: 

A  new  system  d  Btutc  fthiopMMwl  Oppar- 
tmmtty  OntnU.  entltUng  evecy  ooUsge  student 
to  an  anmitf  grant  erf  •1400^  lam  tbm  amMmt 
his  patents  oaa  oom  tribute: 

A  new  progmn  of  «^«et  lostttnUooal  aM 
for  coUegee  and  ualiutUt^; 

Help  for  ooeupattonal  and  vocational  edu- 
oatioD; 

A  NatHmat  tmtttwU  of  Mdmoatlom  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  teaching  and  learning 
at  every  levtf— pnaobool  tbzoiitb  graduate 

BBbOOl. 

Kqtanded  Bead  Start  Prognua  to  eoable 
ehUdren  of  wocklng  famlllsa  ■•  wsU  as  ttie 
poor  to  participate  in  this  votuntanr  day 
eaie  program. 

Natlcnal  Sebeol  IiunA  Aot  AaMpdnwnfti 
provide  free  sad  lov-prtM  lasals  tor  asedy 
obildren. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Sdueatlon  Assistance 
means  a  major  tnersasa  In  aM  1^  education 
and  vocational  rababUnattan  for  retumlng 
veterans. 


THmrr-Two 


MS  approved  a  ftw-ysar  TJJB.-SO- 
vlsi  aooord  w»»»«tw>g  cOHMtre  nuelHr 


For  older  Amartoans,  «ils  bas  bsib  ens  at 
the  great  Oongresses  m  history  aodtbe»t% 
Boctsl  Security  Inrrsmii  psand  m  ivn  aad 
1973  are  bat  Ham  Up  ot  Urn  Mabsrg. 

Here  are  some  of  tte  many  Miaflftts  cm  90 
mUlon  senior  ultusps  wtn 
grasslonal  Inlltattves: 

Rutrmonal    — als    tot 
them — even  sbut-lns; 

Low-ooet  tranqnrtBtlon: 

Job  training  and  eraptoymsBt; 

ODtnmunlty  OMitecs; 

Pre-retirement  training: 

Health  aad  educatton  sMvluss, 

Oerontcrtogloal  eetMen  WMady  ttie  vsrtsty 
of  problems  older  AmeMosm  flMe; 

A  new  Natkxuri  IMtltttt*  eg  Aging  to  ensi- 
duct  researob  on  ttie  agtng  pioMlai  and  the 
special  health  problems  of  the  iHtalr.  and 

OngresB  also  overrode  a^  r  ' 
of  a  ao%   inerease  tn  Batt 
benedta. 

Note:  the  major  ligliliHen  paeaed  for 
America's  cdder  dtlasms  during  UTl-73  orig- 
inated not  In  the  Wb£te  Bouae,  bat  In  Oon- 
gren.  This  legislatVm.  represents  a  lasting 
commitment  to  every  AnMrleaB  over  66. 
nw  ACT  kmumum  ftsMViiow  ■rawuino 

At  a  time  when  the  oasts  xt- campaigning 
have  skyrocketed.  Hxe  CoAlpw  passed  the 
Federal  Eleotlon  Oampalgn  Aot  of  19T1. 

This  hlstorlo  act: 

Limits  the  anoouHt  of  adveKfMag  pending 
In  campaign* 

BeqtUres  broartrasters,  Mnnpapen  and 
msgaslnee  to  sell  Mtvetdslng  to  oaxMUdatas  at 
the  k>west  conuntrdal  tete. 

Bequlras  faampalgn  oommlttees  to  report 
eoDtrlbutlona  and  espendfturee  of  6100  or 


Limits  the  amount  a  candidate  or  his  fam- 
ily can  contribute  to  bis  own  mmpalgn 

KZVENtTE  SHABZKC  ADS  STATX,  LOCAL 
OOVSBNlCmTS 

In  response  to  ptaas  tH>m  hard-preasad 
states,  counties  and  dtlea,  Oimgisas  this  year 
enacted  a  130.1  blUlon  revenue  aharlng  bm. 

State  governments  wfll  receive  one-third  of 
the  funds;  local  govemnoents  the  other  tero- 
thlrda.  The  money  is  expected  to  be  spent  <m 
such  high  priority  Items  aa: 

Public  safety,  environmental  protection, 
public  transportation,  health,  recreation.  11- 
bcaries,  and  social  sssylcee  for  the  poor  and 
•ged. 

KBW  COIfGBXSSIOirAI,  SCTXOITS  ON  TOKoan, 
inUTAST  POUCT 

Among   the   several   actions  of  the  9lnd 

Congress  In  foreign  and  military  policy  are: 

SALT  Agreements  To  Limit  StraCVglc  W«ap- 


Traaty  With  Soviet  Union:  The  Sen- 
ate approved  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  TTnlon 
Ummz«  the  number  of  banistle  mlasUes. 

IflUtary  Draft:  Ooogreas  amended  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to: 

KKtend  the  ttraft  to  June  UTS. 

Grant  student  dafennenta. 

Tncriiase  mlUtary  pay  tn  order  to  encourage 
voluntary  enlistments. 


A  OBBAT  coveaasa  worn  vxtbuks 
Many  obaarvsrs  are  calling  the  02nd  Con- 
graaa  tha  greatest  Congraas  for  veterans  In 
history.  In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  passed 
mmtm  lawB  to  edooats  our  veterans,  to  pro- 
vide them  better  treatment  In  VA  ho^ltals. 
and  to  Uheraltae  burial  allowances  for  vet- 


WevO/Mn 
Ibis  landmark  maasure  Inereaaaa  educa- 
tional aUowaneee  for  TlBtnam  veterans  by  as 
pareent.  AiHtm*  atudenta  trlU  nosr  laealve: 
SlngM  stadanU:  laoo  a  month:  married 
BtudsBti:  6361  a  month:  marilad  and  one 
child:  $396  a  month:  and  eaA  additional 
dependent:  $18  a  month. 

Nmtkmal  eemeterjf  bOl 

This  law  transfers  to  the  VA  responsibility 
for  admlnlstanng  aU  national  cemeteries; 
Increases  burial  aUowances  for  veterans  who 
die  from  service-connected  dlsablllttes;  pro- 
vides an  additional  burial  allowance  for  vet- 
erans who  do  not  wlah  to  be  burled  in  na- 
tional eemetoles. 

VA  Mtdtoml  gdkool  Aci 

To  help  meet  the  nation's  mertlwal  man- 
power shortage — and  to  Improve  VA  medical 
care-^thls  pilot  program  auWiui  lasa  the  ee- 
Ubllshment  of  eight  new  medical  embeds  In 
veterans'  hospitals  across  the  nation, 
yeteroiu  meOieal  eon 

This  new  act  will  vastly  Improve  the  entire 
VA  '«'^«'»'  care  system.  To  ease  crowded 
hospital  oondltiona,  veterans  with  non-eerv- 
loe-coanected  mv^*~'  problems  can  now  tie 
treated  as  outpatients.  Some  famines  of  per- 
manently-dlaalded  veterans  or  their  survivors 
can  also  now  receive  bosfiltal  care. 
ZNssMed  vetemW  bene/lte 

Provldee  a  10%  boost  In  ben^ts  for  dls- 
atried  veterans. 

nrviKoincBXTAi.  fkoibciioii  oivax  rsb 


Clean  air  and  water,  and  the  oonaervatton 
of  our  resauroes  and  wlldUf s  have  been  dilef 
concerns  of  the  Wnd  Congrsas  This  Congress 
has  taken  Important  actlan  to  protect  the 
nation's  envlronmuit. 

Water  QuaUty  Standards  Act  provides  $91.6 
billion  to  clean  up  the  nation's  waters  and 
control  water  poUutlon.  Ttie  goal  of  this,  the 
most  far-reaching  water  pollution  bill  ever 
passed.  Is  to  end  all  discharges  of  poOutants 
Into  navigable  waters  by  1986. 

Federal  environmental  PosUclde  Control 
Act  wlU  help  protect  man  and  our  envtrun- 
ment.  while  permitting  farmers  to  uae  pestl- 
ddas  to  grow  food  and  fiber. 

WOdUf  e  Himtlng  from  Aircraft  Is  pro- 
bCblted.  protecting  certain  wild  bbds.  fish 
and  other  animals. 

Touth  Conservation  Corps — ^To  extend  and 
rT^"**  this  pilot  youth  conservatlan  pro- 
gram. 

ooiraasse  acts  to 


Quality  health  care — at  prlcee  people  can 
aflord — Is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
Americans  today.  As  a  Nation,  we  have 
■UnMd  fmn  19th  to  aand  place  in  taale  life 
adpaetancy,  from  $th  to  Slat  In  infantliar- 
taUty.  Doctor  bills  and  boapttal  oasta  have 
skyrocketed,  yet  86  million  Amarleaaa  ttttdar 
ag^  66  are  not  covered  by  pttvata  lisal«f  m- 
sdtsnoe.  Moteover,  the  nathm  te  aultinng 


from  a  critical  ahortaga  of  doctors  arkd  other 
trained  health  personnel. 

The  93nd  Congrsaa  has  taken  the  Inltlattve 
to  meet  the  crisis  with  several   Important 


Medteal  Personnel — ^Two  new  laws  prevlds 
nsarly  $4  billion  to  train  more  family  doetors 
and  nnrsss. 

Oonqusst  of  Canesr  Act — Sets  aside  $1.6 
blUkm  to  find  cures  for  cancer. 

Natlcnal  Cookay's  Anemia  Control  Act— A 
national  effort  to  prevent  and  treat  this  blood 
illsssse  which  affects  some  SOOMO  persons  in 
the  U&.  mostly  ehUdrsn. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Beeearcfa— Createa  a 
National  Advlaory  Commission  to  help  flod 
the  cauee  of  M.8.  aitd  develap  ouiee. 

Oommunloable  Dtssass  Control  Act — ^Belps 
states  and  localltiee  control  the  spread  af 
I'M »— fci^Ttnlrable  dieeaees. 

Natmal  Heart,  Blood  Vessel.  Lung  and 
Blood  Act. 

BtfiabUlUtlon  Act— an  extMBton  of  the 
60-year-okl  Vocational  BehaWlltatlon  Act, 
adding  major  new  programs  to  aid  the  ee- 
varaly  handicapped  and 


Black  Lung  Beoaflta— To  make  It  saalar  tat 
coal  miners,  stricken  by  blaok  lung  dlaaeae, 
to  receive  benefits. 


coKoaaas  voctTass  ow  cotfSDXxa  paoiacmor 

In  recent  years.  Oongreaa  baa  paaaed  a 
boat  of  measures  on  behalf  of  the  Amertean 
consumer.  Truth-tn-Iendlng  .  .  .  wboleeome 
meat  and  poultry  .  .  .  truth -in -packaging 
.  .  .  anto,  tlie  snd  toy  safety  .  .  .  fair  credit 
reporting  .  .  .  theee  are  a  few. 

The    9ad    Oongrsss    has    expanded    this 


nammable  Pabrics  Amendments  of  1971 
require  manufacturers  to  certify  that  their 
products  meet  stringent  antl-flre   reqiHre- 


Oonsumer  PtudULt  Safety  Act  of  1972  as- 
signs the  Fedaral  geeumment  a  major  role 
In  protecting  the  «n««^«»t^  from  imreaaon- 
aUe  rlafes  of  death,  Injui^  or  flteaaa  eauaed 
toy  wnnsniwer  products.  A  new  Oonsumar 
Product  Safety  Agency  will  set  mandatary 
saf  s^  standards  and  remove  products  from 
dlstrtbutkxi  when  necessary. 

The  Automobile  "Bumper  Bill"  dlrsots  the 
Dec  rata  17  of  Trawpertailon  to  llz  mimmum 
standards  for  bumpers  to  halt  or  rediwe  auto 
damage  tn  low  speed  collisions.  The  bill  alao 
outlaws  tampering  with  mileage  gaugss. 
irrw  sms  to  raurr  cbims  ajco  Denes 

■very  public  opinion  poU  of  rsoent  years 
shows  that  crune  and  drug  abuee  are  major 
concerns  of  the  Anserlcan  people.  The  83d 
Congress  continued  to  faoe  up  to  mounting 
problems  in  theee  crucial  areas: 
Crtm* 

JuvenUe  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 
This  major  law  provide  $160  mlUlon  over 
two  years  for : 

■ducatkm  and  nmiTiasllTig.  health  servloee 
and  recreational  faeOltlae  for  potential  Ju- 
venile  delinquents   and   training   personnel 
In  the  Juvenile  delinquency  field. 
Drufrobfue 

Drug  Abuse  OOee  and  lYeatment  Act.  This 
new  law  provldee  over  $6  bBUon  to: 

BrtaMtai  a  National  Instltuts  on  Drug 
Abuse;  incrseaa  funds  for  apedal  drug  praj- 
ecta  under  the  nanimimlty  Mental  Beatth 
Act;  htf  p  slatae  devalop  drug  abuee 
and  require  federally  funded 
health  faelUttea  to  offer  needed  trsafMnt  to 
drug  addicts. 

Ptaral^  Shipments  of  Mareottea.  OlMa  the 
PrasKlant  power  to  halt  foreign  atd  to  eonn- 
trlas  wblcfa  aUow  shtpmenta  of  narootios  Into 
tbs  UJB.  or  aUow  the  continued  flow  of  drugs 

AdaieUon  Of  Swleanan.  AnoOiar  new  law 
requme  the  mUtthry  to  Msnttfy  drug-de- 
pandvit  aervloaaMn  and  to  treat  thaoL 

■irtiabUltatlan  of  AMleta.  A  third 
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crvAtM  new  prognona  to  encourage  the  em- 
ptoyment  of  rehabilitation  addicts,  with  ape- 
clal  preferencee  for  yeterana. 

coNcaxaa  aids  kvju.  amxas 
7^30  many  rural  Americana  are  denied  the 
basic  neceeMtlee  of  modem  life.  That's  why 
many  migrate  to  the  Urge  cities. 

With  passage  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1973,  Congreas  sought  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  rural  living,  especially  by  In- 
creasing Job  opportunities  on  farms  and  In 
small  towns. 

The  new  law  provides  help  for  rural  com- 
munlttes  for  housing,  water  quality  man- 
agement, pollution  control  and  farm  credit. 
CCONOmC  PBOVLKMS  TaotTBix  coNoaiss 
Since  January  1969,  unemployment  In  the 
U.fi  has  climbed  toover  Sw,  percent.  The  19«9 
dollar  has  lost  13 '^  cents  in  value.  The  num- 
ber of  Americans  on  welfare  has  doubled. 
Business  Is  off.  profits  are  down  and  govern- 
ment tax  revenues  have  dropped  sharply.  The 
Pederal  budget  continues  to  show  record 
deficits. 

So  one  of  the  top  prlontlee  of  this  Congress 
was  to  help  put  people  back  to  work.  We 
passed  the  Accelerated  Public  Worka  Act  of 
1971,  autborlUng  ta  billion  to  create  170,000 
Jobs  m  the  public  sector.  (President  NUon 
vetoed  this  bill.)  We  then  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Kmploym«nt  Act  author! alng  $2>4  bil- 
lion for  transitional  public  service  Jobs  and 
special  state  employment  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  also  earmarked  $375  nUUlon  for 
additional  unemployment  benefits  and  allow- 
ances. 

Congress  also: 

Extended  the  President's  authority  to  es- 
tablish controls  on  prices,  rents,  wages  and 
salaries. 

Increased  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion per  taxpayer  and  dependent  to  W75. 

Came  to  the  aid  of  smaU  businesses  by 
increasing  the  amounts  of  Federal  loans  and 
guarantees. 

Plnaiiy.  Congress  acted  to  hold  down  rec- 
ord budget  deficits  by  cutting  the  fat  out  of 
the  Administrations  budgets,  while  seeking 
to  meet  the  nation's  genuine  needs.  During 
the  past  three  years,  Coogrees  has  cut  a  total 
of  $14>4  billion  from  the  Adnvlnlstratlon's 
appropriations  requests — and  the  total  ap- 
propriations this  year  will  again  be  below  the 
President's  budget. 

NTW  AKXNDMXirra  BKOASKK  UOBTS 

The  26th  and  37th  Amendments  to  the 
Oonstltutlon  were  passed  by  this  Congress" to 
guarantee  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  and  to 
end  discrimination  based  on  sex. 
IS-veoT-old  vote 
This  Amendment,  first  proposed  In  World 
War  n,  extends  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  a^e  or  older  In  all  elections.  It 
was  quickly  ratified  by  the  states  and  signed 
In  July  1971.  Because  of  tt,  eleven  million 
more  voters  are  ellglbl*  to  vote  In  the  Preel- 
dentlal  election  this  year. 

Miputl  rightt  for  women 
Throughout  history ,  our  laws,  attitudes, 
regulations  and  customs  have  often  discrimi- 
nated against  women.  Numerous  distinctions 
based  on  sex  still  exist  In  law.  Fy>r  example: 
Tw«nty-slz  states  prohibit  women  from 
working  In  certain  occupations. 

Thirty-seven  states  have  fair  employmant 
practice  laars,  but  only  fifteen  prohibit  dls- 
ertmlnatton  In  employment  based  on  sex. 

Some  communities  still  have  dual  pay 
sebedules  for  men  and  women  public  school 
teachers. 

To  end  discrimination,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  says:  "^xiality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  dtnleU  or  abridged  by 
the  Uxuted  Statree  or  hy  any  atate  on  account 
of  sex." 

Twenty -one  states  have  already  ratified  the 
Amendment:  thirty-eight  are  required. 


WOMEN'S  EDUCATION  ACT 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  wsu  given  per- 
mlasi<»i  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18, 
1972,  I  introduced  H.R.  14451,  the 
Women's  Education  Act,  to  redress  the 
serious  inequalities  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  women. 

My  belief  is  that  women  will  be  unable 
to  utilize  the  rights  to  be  conferred  by 
the  equal  rights  amendment  unless  they 
have  the  education  required.  Accordingly, 
my  bill  provides  for  grants  and  programs 
to  Improve  educational  opportunities  for 
women  from  preschool  to  the  adult  edu- 
cation or  "second  career  "  levels. 

For  the  past  several  months,  I  l^ave 
been  asking  interested  parties  for  com 
meotfl  on  the  bill.  The  response  has  been 
a  tremendous  outpouring  of  support  from 
men  and  women  all  across  the  country. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that  such 
legislation  Is  needed. 

As  indication  of  the  support  received, 
I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
a  representative  selection  of  comments. 
All  such  viewpoints  will  be  carefully  eval- 
uated prior  to  reintroductlon  of  the  bill 
in  the  93d  Congress  in  January.  After 
the  bill  in  reintroduced  with  revisions,  we 
will  seek  hearings  and  adoption. 

The  comments  on  the  biU  follow: 

JUX.T  SI,  1972. 
Hon.  PAI8T  T.  Mi*fK.  4oI)tt  aif 

Hoxite  0/  Repreaentatives, 
WasKinffton,  D.C. 

DxAS  Mas.  Mink:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  12  to  Dr.  Florence  J.  Hicks, 
Director  of  the  HEW  Women's  Action  Pro- 
gram, requesting  our  comments  on  your  pro- 
posed bill,  H.R.  14461 ,  the  Women's  Edvicatlon 
Act  of  1972.  The  Department  supports  the 
spirit  of  the  bill  and  Its  worthy  goals. 

As  you  know  from  my  testimony  of  May  10 
before  the  Task  Force  on  Sex  Discrimination, 
in  response  to  the  recommendations  In  the 
January  1973  Women's  Action  Program  Re- 
port, each  of  the  Department's  agencies  is 
preparing  an  action  plan  to  help  us  begin 
solving  the  problems  women  face  both  as 
HEW  employees  and  as  recipients  of  the 
Department's  many  program  benefits. 

As  part  of  the  preparation  of  Its  action 
plan,  the  Office  of  Education  has  established 
a  Task  Force  to  examine  all  of  Its  present 
authorities  and  programs  and  to  assess  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  meeting 
women's  education  needs.  The  Task  Force  ex- 
pects to  complete  its  "Work  the  beginning  of 
September.  Their  In-depth  study  of  all  edu- 
cation programs  within  the  Department  will 
present  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
picture  of  how  HEW  can  improve  its  efforts 
to  meet  the  education  needs  of  women  In  the 
United  States. 

Until  the  report  Is  in,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment would  like  to  reserve  comment  on  the 
specific  provisions  of  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion. We  will  certainly  be  in  a  better  in- 
formed position  to  comment  after  the  And- 
ings  and  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
have  been  submitted. 
With  kindest  regards,  "'^ 

Sincerely, 

Cluot  RiCRAansoN, 

Seeretorjf. 

CS.  Oivn.  BaxncK  Comciamoir, 

Washinfton.D.C..Mav  31,197i, 
Hon.  PaTBT  T.  Mink, 
Home  of  Representatives, 
WcuKini^tcin,  DX:. 

Vmam.  Mas.  Muoc:  Thank  you  lor  your  let- 
ter of  May  10,  1973,  and  the  opportunity  to 


comment  on  your  proposed  HJl.  1M61,  "Tbe 
Women's  Bduoatlon  Act  of  1973." 

Z/eglalatk»  r^attng  to  making  gramta  far 
special  eduoatlonai  programa  for  woman  la  a 
matter  under  the  oognlaaooe  of  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Bduoatloa  and  Welfare. 
From  a  personal  standpoint  and  not  neoas- 
sarlly  an  infltlta-tlocial  position,  however,  I 
find  the  Intent  of  your  propoaala  in  keeping 
with  boih  Federal  and  nm-Faderal  efforts  to 
provide  equal  opportunities  for  womeiL 
Women  will  only  be  fully  utilized  In  employ- 
ment in  all  phases  of  our  society  when  they 
have  beMi  afforded  full  oppcMtunlty  to  par- 
ticipate In  all  typee  of  educational  activities 
Including  vocational  and  eommunlty  educa- 
tion programs,  without  being  guided  ex- 
clusively Into  old  stereotyped  occupational 
fields  such  as  secretarial,  Aerlcal  and  home 
economics. 

In  January  1973  of  this  year  the  Women's 
Action  Prof[ram  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  W^are  puMlahed  a  report  on 
the  status  of  women  In  HEW  and  the  Im- 
pact of  HEW  programs  on  wtxnen  In  the  na- 
tion. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  report  for 
your  information  in  the  event  you  may  not 
have  seen  It.  Discrimination  against  women 
In  vocational  education  and  Job  training  Is 
discussed  oomxnencing  on  page  73. 

The  CivU  Service  Commission  newsletter, 
"Women  in  Action,"  (January  1973  Issue) 
Includes  a  sfMaker's  resource  llsrt  of  approxi- 
mately 80  women  and  men  knowledgeable  on 
equal  rights  for  wtwoen.  We  have  listed  their 
names,  addreesee,  and  areas  of  8);>eclallzatlon. 
I  have  checked  the  names  of  those  on  this 
list  who  are  especially  ooocemed  with  ed- 
ucational opportxinltlos  for  women.  If  you 
have  not  already  oontaoted  theee  individuals, 
you  may  wish  to  do  so. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  Fedaral  Women's 
Program  In  the  "Public  Administration  Re- 
view" (March/ April  1973),  I  touched  on  the 
Impact  of  WQiBCBk's  education  as  It  relates  to 
Federal  eaaoploiiDent  and  future  manpower 
needs.  Tou  may  be  interested  in  reviewing 
this  artloley  X  have  encloeed  a  copy  for  your 
converge  oee. 

I  hope  this  tnformatton  Is  helpful  to  you. 
I  will  be  happy  to  provide  any  further  In- 
formation concerning  the  Federal  Women's 
Program  or  Civil  Service  Oominlsslon  pro- 
grams in  general. 
Sincerely, 

HEI.XNX  S.  MAKKorr, 
i>lr«otor,  Feiersi  Women's  Program. 

SXPTKKBKB  36,  1973. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  MmK, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Refrxsintativx  Mikk  :  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  H.R.  14451,  the  proposed 
Women's  Education  Act  of  1973,  and  srtlctt- 
Ing  my  comments  on  the  blU. 

I  think  the  general  Intent  of  the  measure 
Is  most  praiseworthy,  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  and  other  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  may  accom- 
pUah  little  more  than  the  rising  of  false 
expectations  of  equal  treatment  unless  they 
are  buttressed  with  public  action  programs 
that  provide  practical  ways  of  realizing  the 
expectation  of  equal  treatment.  For  example, 
the  University  of  Hawaii  School  of  Medicine 
has  a  strong  policy  prohibiting  discrlmlns- 
tlon  on  account  of  sex  (and  has  established 
a  record  of  accepting  a  higher  proportion  of 
women  applicants  than  men) ,  but  the  School 
also  recognizes  the  basic  problem  that  not 
enough  women  apply  for  admission.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  taking  steps  to  meet  that 
problem  by  the  institution  of  an  active  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  women  to  apply 
for  entry  into  the  Medical  School.  The  pro- 
gram includes  activities  related  to  career 
counseling  for  high  school  students.  For  in- 
stance, attractive  posters  on  "Women  in 
Medicine"  were  sent  to  student  groups  and 
counseling  offices  In  secondary  achooU 
throughout   the   State,   and  follow-up  bro- 
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cbures  directed  to  all  high  school  studenta 
are  now  In  preparation.  I  should  think  that 
a  more  elaborate  program  of  this  nature 
might  qualify  for  funding  under  your  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Aside  from  minor  typographical  errors, 
BJi.  14451  presents  to  me  a  question  and  a 
caveat.  The  question  Is  directed  to  the  two 
kinds  of  grants  authorized,  one  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  with  many  qualifications  and 
conditions  specified  (Sec.  4(b) )  and  the  other 
by  the  Conunlasloner  of  Education,  with  little 
qualification  other  than  the  915,000  limit 
(Sec.  7).  Why  are  these  kinds  of  grants  so 
differentiated? 

My  caveat  focuses  on  Section  4(e)(7), 
which,  at  least  on  my  first  impression,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  bit  of  a  "Joker",  given  the  per- 
vasiveness of  sex  discrimination  throughout 
Institutions  across  the  Nation.  As  I  con- 
template the  kinds  of  applicants,  be  It  a 
trade  union  or  trade  organization,  an  orga- 
nization such  as  the  YWCA,  or  a  unit  of  the 
University,  such  as  Continuing  £ducatlon 
for  Women,  the  School  of  Nursing,  or  the 
College  of  Engineering,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
such  applicant  which  does  not  "discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  sex".  Perhaps  the  language 
of  Section  4(e)(7)  might  be  reworded  to 
exclude  applicants  who  do  not  have  an  af- 
firmative action  program  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex. 

This  letter  states  my  personal  views.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  University  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  I  shall  put  your 
proposal  on  the  agenda  for  full  discussion, 
and  I  shall  then  forward  to  you  the  findings 
and  reconunendatlons  at  the  Oommlasion. 

Again,  thank  you  for  considering  my  com- 
ments on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

PATaiCIA  K.  PCTMAN, 

Associate    Dean,    University    of    Hatoaii 
School  of  Medicine. 


up  with  them  as  soon  as  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  it. 

My  personal  Judgement  Is  that  It  la  an 
excellent  bill  and  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  Inform  othera  and  help  to  develop 
a  climate  of  support  for  the  bllL 

With  reject  to  the  organizations  that  may 
be  supporting  the  bill,  I  would  assume  that 
you  have  used  the  mailing  list  of  the  groups 
who  had  virorked  for  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  I  would  think  that 
Flora  Crater  would  be  an  ideal  contact  If  you 
have  not  already  discussed  It  with  her. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  have  a  woman  as  capable 
as  you  representing  Hawaii  in  Congress.  You 
are  doing  a  marvelous  Job.  Keep  up  the  good 
work! 

Sincerely  yours. 

SHiauT  McCmn, 
Associate   Director.   Center  for   Human 
Relations,   National   Education   Asso- 
ciation. 


AMxaicAN  Association 
or  UmvsasiTT  Woken, 
Kaneohe,  Havoaii,  September  19, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 

House  of  Representatives.  Congress  of  the 
United   States.    Washington,    D.C. 
DxAR  Mas.  Mink:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  the  Women's  Education  Act  of 

1972,  which  you  have  Introduced  this  ses- 
sion. As  education  representative  on  the 
Hawaii  State  Commission  on  the  Status  ot 
Women  and  as  a  national  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  bill  In  Its  entirety. 

I  agree  with  you  completely  that  women 
must  be  prepared  through  every  educational 
opportunity  to  assume  their  fuU  responsibUl- 
tles,  as  well  as  the  rights,  when  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  is  effected.  Tour  bill 
seems  to  be  prepared  for  this  fully  and 
admirably.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Inclusion  of 
this  provision  that  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  men  from  peje- 
tlclpatlng  In  any  of  the  activities  funded." 
We  are  too  inclined  sometimes,  I  believe,  to 
see  the  entire  equal  rights  movement  as 
nothing  more  than  equality  for  women, 
whereas  it  la  much  more  importantly,  it  seems 
to  me,  striving  for  an  equality  in  rights, 
opportunities,  and  responsibilities  for  all 
citizens. 

With  aloha, 

DoBOTHT  B.  SHzma. 

JiTNB  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  CoNcaxsswoMAN  Mink:  I  wanted  to 
thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  bill, 
HR    14461,    the    women's    education    act    of 

1973.  I  fo\ind  It  a  most  comprehensive  effort 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  facing  women 
In  achieving  equality  of  opportunity.  I  have 
passed  the  bill  on  to  our  legislative  depart- 
ment for  their  consideration  and  will  follow 


ASSOCUTION    or    AMEaiCAN   COUJEOES, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  6.  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DZAS  Mas.  Mink:  Thank  you  for  aendlng 
me  a  copy  of  HB  14451,  The  Women's  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1973.  X  am  most  Impressed  with 
the  scope  of  the  bill:  apparently  a  good  deal 
of  thought  and  hard  work  went  Into  the 
drafting  of  It. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  involved 
with  the  problems  of  the  education  of  young 
girls  and  women.  The  difficulties  are  many, 
ranging  from  biased  ciurlculum  materials 
and  textbooks.  Inadequate  counseling,  lack 
of  adequate  programs,  and  outright  discrim- 
ination. Women  at  all  levels — facility,  stu- 
dents In  high  school  and  college,  mothers  of 
elementary  school  children,  and  others 
throughout  the  country  are  working  In  a 
variety  of  ways  to  remedy  the  difficulties 
faced  by  girls  and  women  in  our  educational 
system.  What  they  have  accomplished  has 
largely  been  In  the  area  of  sensitizing  people 
to  the  problems.  Now  that  administrators 
and  others  have  begun  to  reevaluate  educa- 
tional activities  and  programs  for  their  Im- 
pact on  girls  and  women,  it  is  critical  that 
funds  are  made  available  to  help  those  In  a 
position  to  effectuate  change. 

Ideas  for  new  programs  that  would  help 
develop  the  distaff  side  of  our  nation's  re- 
sources have  been  rapidly  growing,  but  at  a 
time  when  the  nation's  schools  and  colleges 
are  sorely  pressed  for  funds. 

Tour  bill  would  provide  funding  for  a  va- 
riety of  much  needed  programs  as  well  as 
give  impetus  to  the  evaluation  of  cxirrent 
programs,  and  the  development  of  new  ways 
to  deal  with  the  education  of  girls  and 
women. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  Section  4(e)(7), 
which  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  Although  al- 
ready prohibited  by  the  new  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1973,  It  is  critical  that  programs 
developed  under  the  Act  are  not  limited  to 
women  only.  Boys  and  men  wUl  surely  bene- 
fit as  much  as  women  from  the  Act. 

One  technical  error:  Section  4(f)  (page  8, 
line  16)  apparently  has  an  omitted  word. 
Should  "prior"  be  Inserted  after  the  words 
"one  year"? 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  concerning 
this  bill,  please  let  me  know.  The  help  that 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  girls  and  women  of 
this  nation  is  tremendous. 
Sincerely, 

Bebntcs  Sakdloi, 
Executive  Associate. 

JULT  34.  1973. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington,  DC. 

DKAk  Mas.  Mink:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  30  concerning  HR  14461 ,  the  Women's 
Education  Act  of  197X  I  am  now  in  the 
process  of  tapping  the  opinion  of  our  AAU^ 


CX>minlttee  on  Standards  m  Higher  Education 
regarding  It  and  already  have  received  some 
very  favorable  comments. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  actively  In- 
terested In  this  bill,  as  a  member  of  WEAIk 
We  were  very  pleased  when  you  Introduoed 
the  bill  in  Congress!  A  few  persons  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  bill,  however,  have 
raised  an  anticipated  question:  "Why  sep- 
arate legislation  for  the  education  of  girls 
and  women?  Aren't  we  or  shouldn't  we  be 
concerned  about  eq\ial  education  for  all?" 
The  answer  to  such  an  argument,  I  believe. 
Is  similar  to  that  used  to  Justify  Women's 
Studies  or  Black  Studies.  While  there  la 
concern  for  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  a  special  Women's  Educa- 
tion Act  is  needed  because  of  the  neglect  of 
women  In  almost  every  field  of  study — his- 
tory, psychology,  sociology,  literature,  art. 
Special  emphasis  therefore  Is  required  to  fill 
in  major  gaps  in  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing about  women  so  that  the  education  of 
women  and  men  can  become  truly  equal 

I  have  Just  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
new  film,  "Career  Education."  developed  by 
The  VB.  Office  of  Education,  which  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  educational  needs  of  young  women, 
portraying  the  usual  stereotyping  of  women's 
occupation.  The  XJS.  Department  of  Labor's 
publication,  "Occupational  Outlook  for  Col- 
lege Graduates,"  is  another  glaring  example 
and  Is  a  disservice  to  the  counselor  who  must 
advise  women  about  their  career  opportuni- 
ties. APOA  recently  made  a  direct  request 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Test  that  its  norms  for  women  In 
professional  occupations  be  examined,  re- 
vised, and  amplified.  It  la  to  this  kind  of 
need  that  the  Women's  Educational  Act 
Is  specifically  directed  and  why  it  must  be 
passed. 

Tou  will  have  the. support  of  many  wom- 
en's groups  in  pressing  for  action  on  the 
Women's  Education  Act  of  1973.  This  letter 
expresses  my  personal  opinion  as  a  member 
of  WEAL,  and  not  the  official  position  of 
AAUW. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BxjTH  M.  Oltman.  PhD., 
Auistant   Director  of  Program,  Bifher 
Education. 


DaAKX     UNTVKaaiTT, 

CiNTia  roa  Continuins  Kducatton. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  17.  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mas.  Mikk:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  study  HJEt.  14451.  the  Woinen'a 
EducaUoQ  Act  of  1973.  My  overall  reaction 
Is  extremely  favorable  and  I  commend  you 
for  your  reoognltloo  of  the  needs  In  this 
area  and  for  your  creative  response  to  them. 
If  possible,  please  send  me  16  additional 
copies  of  this  bill  for  distribution  to  other 
concerned  people. 

Dr.  Anita  Martin,  Legislative  Chairman  of 
AEA/USA,  sent  me  a  copy  of  her  letter  to 
you  which  Included  her  comments  on  the 
bill.  I  support  her  suggestions  and  ootninenta. 

I  have  also  been  \n  touch  with  Mrs.  Joy  R. 
Slmon.ton  of  Washington,  DC.  new  president 
of  the  Interstate  Association  ot  CoGomlfialoas 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  suggesting  that  the 
lACSW  support  the  bUl  if  poesible. 

Congratulations  on  your  leadership  In 
many  legialative  matters,  but  particularly  In 
behalf  of  women.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women.  Mrs  Saunders, 
at  the  second  annual  conference  of  the  In- 
terstate Association  in  IClnneapolis  last 
month.  Beat  wishes  to  you  for  oootmued 
leadership  and  for  success  with  HJl.  14461. 
Tours  very  troly. 

Mrs.   BrriT    J    DcaoBN, 
Direetor,      Women's     Programs     and 
Chairman,  Towa  Governor's  Commit' 
^S^  on  |?U  Stat%u  of  Women. 
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Tax  COLLBCX  OF  atSZM.Al.  BTCVOa. 

CoNTiNunJo  Education  foe  Womin, 

Waatiington,  D.C..  July  17, 1972. 
I  ;on.  Patst  Mink. 
il  Jember  o/  Ccmgress, 
yTojhington.D.C. 

IKAM.  Mb8.  Mink:  Pleaae  pardon  my  delay 
la  replying  to  your  letter  regarding  HR 
1*461.  Women's  Education  Act  of  1972.  Our 
(tafl  of  Continuing  Education  for  Women 
I  pplaiida  your  effort*  on  behalf  of  women. 

Tou  are  abeolutely  corrwct  when  you  claim 
that  ERA  will  provide  women  with  the  right 
to  acquire  benenu  of  our  society  but  that 
t  bey  need  the  educaUon  to  achieve  Joba  and 

<  ther  right*.  When  ERA  become*  a  oonatltu- 
Uonal  amendment  and  opportunities  for 
1  be  education  of  women  ( as  outlined  In  your 
lUl)  become  a  reality,  not  only  wUl  each 
lieneflt,   but   the   synergetlc   effect   will   aid 

<  lur  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  believe  the  Investment  In  the  education 
( t  vet«r»ns  after  World  War  II  through  the 
( H  blU  aided  not  only  the  individuals  (most- 
]y  men)  but  also  promoted  the  economic 
(Towth  of  thU  coxintry.  Now.  the  future 
I  -rowth  of  our  country  depends  upon  a  com- 
]  (arable  Investment  In  the  education  of 
'  romen.  ^^ 

During  the  past  8  y^tn.  more  than  3,000 
■yomen   (ages  18  to  64)   have  participated  In 
,,ur  programs  of  Continuing  Education  for 
Kromen.    Of    thU    group.    3.600    completed 
Jereloplng     New     Horizons     for     Women. 
u    group    guidance    and    counseling    course. 
Their    aptitude    tesU    Indicate    outstanding 
ubUlty.  Of  this  group.  42%    (or  more  than 
,000  women)  have  ability  to  achieve  beyond 
i  year*  of  college.  (Only  16%  of  the  general 
>opulatlon  has  thU  abQltyl)  Yet  only  one- 
lalf  of  this  group  of  New  Horizons  students 
lad    completed   a   bachelors   degree.   I   feel 
.his  1*  only  a  small  sample  of  talent  available 
n  oxir  country.  To  develop  potential  of  wom- 
in. we  need  ERA.  opportunities  for  educa- 
,lon.  and  greater  awareness  of  cultural  blocks 
ihat  Inhibit  developing  potential  of  women. 
Without  the  benefit  of  foundation  or  fed- 
sral  funds,  our  program  has  made  quite  a 
•dent"  because  women  attending  o\ir  classes 
JO  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  a*  well 
18  many  foreign  countries.  If  fund*  become 
ivallable  for   women's  education.   It  woxild 
freatly  aid  other  pioneering  effort*  sprtng- 
jig  up  all  over  the  country  as  well  as  our 
srogram.  During  the  past  4  years,  we  have 
lad  request*  for  aa*lstance  from  more  than 
500  colleges. 

My  only  recommendation  would  be  for 
Section  6.  I  would  suggest  that  grants  be 
siad*  to  college*  and  universities  rather  than 
the  broad  classification  of  "public  and  prl- 
r«t«  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
other  tnstltutVons."  Other  agencies  cotUd 
work  In  cooperation  with  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities. If  the  bill  were  passed  as  written 
In  section  6,  1  foresee  that  the  efforts  of 
colleges  and  universities  which  have  spear- 
headed women's  education  programs  will  be- 
come diluted  rather  than  strengthened.  Pro- 
fessional and  ethical  leadership  U  needed 
rather  than  scrambling  for  the  money  1 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
llscufls  my  idea*  with  you  at  your  convenience 
any  time  after  August  Tth  when  I  return 
from  vacation. 
Sincerely, 

RtJTH  H.  08»0*N. 

AtMttant  Dean  College  of  Oeneral 
Studies  for  continuing  Kduca- 
tian  for  Women. 

Yalm  XJmvimsrrt.  VmnrnMirr  CoMMrrrr* 

on   OOBOXICATION. 

New  HMen.  Conn.,  July  18.  1972. 
fWttiessmiiimn  Patst  T.  Mdtk, 
Conffreee  of  the  United  Statee 
House  of  Revresentatives 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dkas  Ms.  Mink  :  I  was  extremely  pleased  to 
receive  your  letter  of  June  14  and  the  en- 
cloeed  copy  of  HH.  14461.  As  someone  who 
has  been  actively  Involved  with  the  educa- 


tion of  women  at  the  undergradxiate  and 
graduate  level,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  program  such  as  the  one  outlined 
m  your  bill.  A  critical  part  of  the  effective- 
ness of  your  bUl  will  be  the  CoiincU  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs.  Could  you 
Include  provision  for  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate women's  groups  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  CouncU  by  the  President?  Since 
Individuals  Interpret  the  needs  of  women  so 
differently,  it  U  essential  to  assure  that  mem- 
bers of  such  a  Council  have  a  real  commit- 
ment to  providing  equal  opportunities  for 
men  and  women. 

The  activities  which  you  describe  on  page 
5  of  the  bUl  seem  to  me  particularly  well 
chosen,  and  In  need  of  financial  support. 
Under  separate  cover.  I  am  sending  you 
copies  of  report*  which  I  have  written  and 
which  strongly  support  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  are  made  In  your  bill. 

Since  your  letter  ask*  for  "reactions,  sug- 
gestions, criticisms,  and  Ideas,"  I  hope  you 
will  not  mind  If  I  make  some  minor  com- 
ments on  the  specific  wording  of  the  bill  In 
Its  present  form.  On  page  3,  line  2,  the  mean- 
ing might  be  clearer  if  the  word  "they"  were 
changed  Into  "women." 

On  the  same  page,  lines  7-0.  could  the 
phrase  "concerning  women  at  all  levels  of  ed- 
ucation" be  clarified  so  that  It  would  not  be 
construed  to  Imply  support  for  any  program 
"concerning  women."  but  rather  support  for 
program*  designed  specifically  to  meet  needs 
of  women.  My  concern  here  Is  that  educa- 
tional Institutions  should  not  be  able  to  ap- 
propriate funds  provided  through  this  bill 
for  the  support  of  existing  programs,  sim- 
ply because  women  benefit  from  these  pro- 
grams. This  concern  also  applies  to  page  4. 
line  33,  which  should  perhaps  read  "which  are 
related  to  educational  programs  specifically 
designed  for  women." 

On  page  4,  line  3ff,  the  Bill  states  that 
"the  Council  shall  advise  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Secretary  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of.  preparation  of,  general  regulations 
for,  and  operations  of  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  Act."  Page  4,  section  4,  line  30,  reads 
"The  CouncU  shall  be  responsible  for  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  coordination  of  activities  within 
the  federal  government  which  are  related  to 
women's  educational  programs."  It  Is  not 
clear  to  me  whether  the  CouncU  ahaU  have 
primarily  an  advisory  role  vis  4  vis  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary,  or  whether  the 
CouncU  wlU  Itself  administer  the  programs. 
If  both  functions  are  anticipated,  perhaps 
this  could  be  made  explicit. 

On  page  10,  Section  8,  should  a  provision 
be  included  that  payment  for  services  ob- 
tained from  private  agencies  or  Institutions 
be  authorized  only  If  the  agencies  or  institu- 
tions Involved  are  non-dlscrlmlnatory,  analo- 
gous to  page  8.  line  107. 

In  8\immary.  I  believe  this  Is  an  excellent 
and  badly  needed  piece  of  legislation.  Let  me 
know  what  I  can  do  to  support  Its  adoption. 
Others  whose  comments  you  may  wish  to 
solicit  Include: 

Jacqueline  Mattfeld,  Dean  of  Academic  Af- 
fairs, Brown  University.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Patricia  Graham,  Professor,  Department  of 
History,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York,  New  York. 

Lenore  Waltman,  Assistant  Professor  of  So- 
ciology. University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 
I  assume  that  you  ssfs  In  touch  with  Ber- 
nlce  Sandler  and  Alice  Rossi. 
Blnoerely  yours. 

BusA  Wabsexman. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

MASSACiruarrTS  iNSTrruTx 

OF  TXCKNOLOOT. 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  May  9. 1972. 
Representative  Patst  Mink, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DsiAX  RxPKXsxNTATTvx  MiNK :  As  a  member 
of  the  MJ.T.  Task  Force  on  Equal  Opportu- 


nity, I  am  very  Interested  In  H  Jl.  14461  which 
you  Introduced,  to  award  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  special  education  programs  and 
activities  for  women. 

Woxild  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  keep  me  advised  of  Its  progress. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Makiltn  S.  Swaktz, 
Community  Planner. 

Fxxais  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  15. 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 

US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mms.  Mink:  I  read  with  great  Interest 
your  bill  on  Women's  Education,  and  think 
It  represents  an  excellent  step  In  the  right 
direction.  Having  bad  some  experience  In  this 
field.  I  feel  the  bill  wlU  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  some  of  the  serious  problems 
that  now  exist. 

I  have  served  for  the  past  two  years  on 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Harvard  B\isl- 
ness  School.  My  efforts  to  Increase  female 
participation  In  the  School  have  been  slow, 
but  currently  we  are  making  progress  and  we 
hope  It  win  continue. 

My  enthusiasm  for  your  project  Is  such 
that  I  would  be  quite  willing.  If  my  experi- 
ence woiUd  be  helpful,  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer on  the  Commission  you  are  proposing. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  you  If  I  could  be  of  any  assistance. 

I  very  much  admire  yovir  work  on  the  HUl, 
and  wish  you  continued  success  In  your 
endeavors. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Julia  Montgomxbt  Walsh, 

Senior  Vice  President. 


BXTSINESS  AND  PROFXSSIONAL 

WoMKN's  Clubs,  Inc., 

September  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Miwk, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mbs.  Mink:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
sending  us  a  copy  of  HJt.  14461,  the  Women's 
Education  Act  of  1972.  We  agree  with  you 
that.  In  spite  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, legislation  such  a*  this  Is  very  Im- 
portant. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  a  bUl  such  as 
HR.  14451  If  women  are  to  acquire  the  educa- 
tion needed  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men  In  the  Job  market.  T*ere  is  also 
need  to  root  out  all  traces  of  discrimina- 
tion In  education,  both  overt  and  subtle.  At 
present,  there  are  very  few,  If  any.  funded 
programs  which  will  benefit  women  as  a 
class. 

At  our  most  recent  National  Convention 
In  July,  delegates  reaffirmed  BPW's  Interest 
In  education  by  Including  on  our  1973-73 
National  Legislative  Platform  a  plank  which 
calls  for  support  of  legislation  to  accom- 
plish equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
persons.  We  believe  that  joui  bUl  wUl  take 
Important  steps  to  eliminate  the  Inequities 
which  now  exist. 

Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  oiir  state  officers  for 
the  1973-73  year.  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
most  Interested  In  receiving  copies  of  your 
blU. 

Thank  you  again  for  bringing  the  Wom- 
en's Education  Act  of  1972  to  our  attention. 
We  hope  you  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
measiire.  If  you  do,  we  would  very  much  like 
to  take  part  In  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LUCILLK  H.  Shuvxb. 
Federation  Director. 

Baltimokx  Citt  Council, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  14, 1972. 
Congresswoman  Patst  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  Mink:  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  and  let  you  know  of  my  support  of  the 
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bUl  you  Introduced,  H.R.  14461,  that  deals 
with  a  national  education  act  for  women.  I 
am  trying  to  deal  with  sexism  In  my  local 
public  school  district.  Your  work  has  been 
a  source  of  great  help. 

If  your  bill  does  pas*  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  would  offer  great  help  to  cities 
such  as  mine.  I  would  like  to  work  with  you 
in  actively  supporting  the  bUl  and  could  en- 
list the  support  of  many  women  from  my  dis- 
trict who  are  working  on  this  very  issue. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  bill  itself  and  I  would  like  to  know  when 
hearings  wUl  be  held.  I  think  that  we  can, 
from  our  own  experience  working  a  local 
school  district,  provide  you  with  facts  and 
not  rhetoric  and  perhaps  be  effective  with 
our  own  Maryland  delegation. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  women  on  local 
political  levels.  It  Is  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  support  to  have  women  Uke  you  on  the 
national  level. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  support.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  help  to  you  on  any  issue  of  helping 
advance   the   cause   of   women   and   ethnic 
groups,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Baxbaka  a.  Mikttlski. 

Tucson  PtrsLic  Schools, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  14. 1972. 
DiA«  M«s.  Mink  :  Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  HJi.  11461.  I  am  so 
pleased  to  see  that  you  acted  so  promptly 
and  wish  yxni  success  at  the  same  time  as  I 
offer  you  my  support  for  H.R.  11461. 

I  wUl  write  to  my  Representative  and  my 
very  good  friend.  Senator  Fannin. 

Please  let  me  know  what  else  I  can  do.  My 
mind  Immediately  «tarted  working  on  some 
much  needed  work  shops  In  the  Tucson  area. 
These  are  young  mothers  from  minority 
groups  that  need  some  help  so  that  they 
in  turn  can  see  how  they  too  can  contribute 
to  our  society. 

I  am  very  Interested  on  the  councU,  onoe 
it  is  estabUshed.  I  would  like  to  serve  as  a 
member.  Then  your  Ideas  oan  be  expressed 
and  they  b&ve  some  meaning.  Plewe  keep 
me  informed. 

Sincerely, 

Mis.  Rosita  Cota, 
Coordinator  BUingual/MuWcuituna 

Project. 

Jackson  Stats  Collxox, 
Jackson,  Miss..  July  8. 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAX  CoNCRxsswoiiAN  MiNK:  Frocn  the 
July  4.  1972  Issue  of  the  Newsletter  of  the 
National  Coalition  of  American  Nuns  I  have 
learned  about  your  introducing  Bill  HR 
14461— the  Women's  Education  Act  of  1973. 

Our  NCAN  Declaration  of  Independence 
stands  proudly  beside  It  1 1  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  our  release  to  the  press  aU  over  the 
country  on  May  7  when  we  met  In  Chicago 
as  a  17-inember  executive  board  of  NCAN. 

We  do  want  you  to  know  that  we  will  stand 
behind  you  In  aU  that  you  do  to  establish 
the  National  CouncU  on  Women's  Education 
programs.  A  few  of  us  on  the  NCAN  board  are 
coUege  profe8S(»^  who  would  be  willing  to 
serve  on  the  CouncU. 

I  am  proud  to  share  with  you  a  note  that 
WlU  warm  the  cockles  of  your  heart.  At  our 
last  meeting  of  the  faculty  here,  I,  a  white 
woman  In  an  aU  Black  male-oriented  college, 
was  publicly  nominated  to  serve  as  senator  In 
the  newly  establiahed  factUty  senate  by — a 
malel  By  secret  ballot  I  was  elected  to  the 
post. 

I  do  hope  that  from  the  Director — Sister 
Margaret  EUen  Traxler — of  NCAN  you  are  on 
our  maUlng  and  receiving  our  news  release! 

Keep  up  the  good  work!  We  need  wconen 
like  you  I 

Sincerely, 
""''  Clara  L.  OmiCHOwsKA.  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  MP  Language. 


BOXJBS   OF   RXPaXSKNTATIVBI, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  14. 1972. 

DxAX  Ms.  Mink:  I  am  delighted  at  your 
wUUngness  to  sponsor  our  Women's  Educa- 
tion bUl.  I  think  it  wlU  be  a  good  step 
forward. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  Interested  in 
the  education  of  women  and  the  avaUablUty 
of  library  and  school  materials  which  give 
a  realistic  Image  of  modem  women.  The 
enclosed  speech  gives  some  of  the  Ideas  and 
I  keep  coUectlng  Information.  The  most  in- 
teresting recently  1*  the  amount*  of  tax- 
payers money  spent  on  sports  for  boys  In 
the  pubUc  schools  and  that  for  girls.  In 
Minneapolis  we  spwnd  more  to  equip  one 
high  school's  football  team  than  we  spend 
for  all  the  high  schools  for  all  girls  sports 
and  physical  education.  I  am  sure  that 
Is  almost  typical. 

If  I  can  help  on  this  In  any  way.  I'll  be 
pleased  to  do  It.  I'm  president  of  our  local 
Women's  Equity  Action  League  and  vice- 
president  natlonaUy.  Education  Is  our  main 
objective — or  one  of  four  main  objectives: 
education,  employment,  legislation  and 
taxation. 

Again,  thanks. 
CordlaUy, 

AXVONNX  B.  Fkasbb. 
Volunteer  Staff  Assistant. 


National  Wokxn's  Politxcal  Caucus, 

Washington.  DC,  June  9, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DX3. 

Dkax  Ms.  BIxnk:  The  National  Wonxen's 
Political  Caucus'  Policy  OouncU  appreci- 
ates your  sponsorship  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1973.  A  bUl  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  special  educational  needs  of 
wcMnen  Is  long  overdue.  In  a  broad  sense  the 
bUl  provides  stUl  another  Issue  arotuul  which 
women  can  raUy  and  it  is  a  poosible  goal  for 
organization  and  political  action. 

As  you  can  see  In  the  encloaed  material, 
the  Women's  Education  Act  has  been  in- 
cluded In  our  proposed  Women's  Plank  for 
both  national  party  platforms.  Women's  edu- 
cation and  issues  of  particular  oonoem  to 
women  are  being  raised  by  our  mamben 
throughout  the  country  in  regional  plat- 
form hearings.  With  our  testimony  we  hope 
to  center  national  attention  on  those  aspects 
of  political  reform  which  are  especially  Im- 
portant to  women. 

Thank  you  for  continuing  to  raise  women's 
issues,  not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise,  but 
also  as  a  presidential  candidate  in  Oregon. 
Sincerely, 

Doais  MxxBSNKa, 

Director. 


National  Oecanization  fob  Womxn, 

tvansviJie.  III..  May  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Af  ember  of  Congress, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  CoNGUESSwoMAir  MiNK!  I  wss  most 
pleased  to  receive  yotir  letter  and  the  copy 
of  yoiir  bill,  HR  14461,  the  Women's  Bduca- 
tion  Act  ot  1073. 

I  am  very  favorably  Impressed  with  the 
legislation.  It  is  certainly  vitally  needed  and 
should  do  much  to  help  eliminate  the  effects 
ot  sex-sitereotyplng  and  discrimination.  I  wUl 
si^port  its  passage  with  enthusiasm  and  en- 
eounge  others  to  do  the  same. 

If  you  have  not  already  contacted  the  fcd- 
lowing  women,  may  I  suggest  that  you  send 
copies  of  the  bill  to  them? 

Dr.  Ann  Scott.  NOW  Vice  President  for 
Legislation.  60  WUlowbrook,  WUllamsvUle. 
New  York. 

WUma  Scott  Helde,  President  NOW,  96 
Irene  Drive,  Vernon,  Conn. 

Oaye  Crouch,  NOW  Unlverstly  Compliance 
Coordinator,  1681  Packard  Ave.  #103,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


Anne  Orant  West,  NOW  Education  Coordi- 
nator, 463  Seventh  St.,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 
Shirley  Robert*.  President  NOW  Legal  De- 
fense  and   Education   Fund,   P.O.   Box    3081, 
Baton  Rovtge,  La. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  In  your  ef- 
forts, I  am 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mast  Ltwn  Mtols, 
Compliance  and  gnftrrcevient  Coordinator. 

Amxxican  Civil  Lisaaius  Union, 

Sev  York,  S.T.,  June  5,  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  Mnnc, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washirvgton,  DC. 

DXAE  Patst:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  proposed  education  legislation. 
The  act  seem*  to  provide  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial assistance  so  that  new  textbooks  and 
more  balanced  curricula  can  be  developed. 
This  would  be  a  significant  step  In  eliminat- 
ing sex-role  stereotype  in  chUdren's  early 
schooling. 

There  I*  Uttle  I  can  add  to  this  compre- 
hensive proposal.  My  only  stiggeetion  is  to 
specifically  mention  women's  studios  centers 
and  ootirses  on  coUege  campvues.  Although 
the  act  as  it  is  would  probably  aUow  funding 
for  such  programs,  the  establishment  of  these 
centers  Is  essential  to  the  education  of  wo- 
men about  women. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  getting 
the  blU  passed  by  Congress  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely, 

BUNSA  FnosN  FansAU. 

WaSKIMOTON    OFPOSI  UMlllU 

FOB  WOMXN, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  31, 1*72. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  CoVgbbsswoman  Mink:  I  appreet- 
at»d  very  much  receiving  a  copy  of  your  bill 
conoemlng  women's  education.  The  Women's 
Education  Act  of  1973,  if  passed  and  funded, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing,  at  aU 
educational  levels,  the  educational  tools 
women  need  If  they  are  to  achieve  equal 
status. 

The  bUl  is  an  lm[K>rtant~)>leoe  of  propoeed 
leglalatlon   deserving  the   support   of  every- 
one who  cares  about  equality  of  opportunity 
In  this  society. 
Sincerely, 

Jank  p.  Flxmino, 

President. 

Nbw  Yobk,  N.Y.. 

June  6,  1972. 
Congresswoman  Patst  Mnnc, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

My  reaction  to  your  bUl  Is  nothing  short 
of  total  enthusiasm.  We  have  needed  this 
kind  of  legislation  for  years  i>erhaps.  now. 
through  your  determination,  we  wlU  get  tt. 
If  I  can  help  expedite  passage  In  any  way, 
please  let  me  know. 

AUDBKT   C.   COHKN, 

President,  College  for  Human  Servicee. 

Baton  Rougb,  IjA.. 

June  t,  1972. 
Representative  Pkivt  T.  Mnnc. 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Rxpsxsxntattvb  Mink:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  copy  of  HJt.  14461,  and 
your  accompanying  letter  asking  for  com- 
ments. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  1*  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  In  my  opinion,  and  there 
may  be  difficulties  In  communicating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  acculturation  process  has 
deprived  women  of  the  mean*  to  realise 
their  fuU  potential.  Therefore,  testimony  by 
articulate  expert*,  which  I  hope  wUl  receive 
wide  publicity,  Is  essential  In  my  view.  One 
such  expwrt  who  comes   to  mind   Is  Matlna 
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Horner    who    d«acrlb«<l    women  "•    "will    to 

8o   vividly.  I  believe   other  experU 

such  M  Margaret  Hennlg  of  Simmons  College, 
who  studied  women  executives,  might  also 
have  valuable  Input.  Another  aspect  which 
might  be  explored  Ls  the  phenomenon  of 
women  who  have  worked  In  their  homes  lor 
several  years  who  wish  to  return  to  the  la- 
bor force,  but  lack  confidence  and  any  "ex- 
perience" cognlxable  by  the  bualneee  com- 
munity. 

I  am  sure  Dr.  Bemlce  Sandler  will  have 
more  suggestions  on  this  score,  as  well  as 
being  an  excellent  witness  herself. 

With  kindest  regard*  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  women, 
I  am 

Tours  tlsoerely, 

Stxvta  Robksts, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

RXMO,  Nkvaoa. 
AugMSt  3.1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Miwx, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DXAS  CoHoaxsswoMAif  MiKX:  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nevada  Women's  Political 
Caucus.  I  am  responding  to  your  letter  to 
Ms.  Marjorle  Da  Costa,  Co-Chalrman.  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

We  of  the  Nevada  Womens'  Political  Cau- 
cus find  your  proposed  BUI  very  encouraging 
and  of  paramount  lmix>rtance  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  women.  One  of  the  major  ob- 
stacles to  the  self-realization  and  profession- 
al advancement  of  women  in  general  Is  cer- 
tainly the  Interruption  of  education  at  an 
early  and  crucial  time  of  life. 

Everyone  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
bill  has  viewed  It  very  favorably.  There  are 
a  couple  of  constructive  suggestions  by 
President  Mllllcent  C.  Mclntoah  of  Barnard 
College,  which  I  would  like  to  add.  They  are 
perhaps  worthy  of  consideration  In  build- 
ing mto  a  Bin  on  womsns'  education  a 
flexibility  to  assist  women  returning  to 
school.  She  says:  "Colleges  should  accept 
credlU  from  students  moving  from  one  com- 
munity to  another.  They  shovUd  be  more 
hospitable  to  transfers,  making  It  easier  to 
complete  degree  requirements  after  long  sep- 
aration from  school."  She  also  proposes  pro- 
viding Indlvldxials  with  postgraduate  work 
In  off-campus  suburban  areas. 

The    Nevada    Womens'    Political    Caucus 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  In 
behalf  of  all  women,  and  we  will  be  happy 
to  support  them  in  any  way  we  can. 
Sincerely, 

Baiia  C.  OmoTKOTTT. 

GEoacrrowN  UNrvxaarrr, 
Washington,  DC.  June  8. 1972. 
Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DVAS  Ms.  Mink:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  your  innovative  legislation.  I 
am  partlciilarly  Interested  in  the  approach 
you  have  taken  because  it  has  been  my  im- 
pression that  we  must  institutionalize  the 
questions  relating  to  women's  role  In  this 
society.  No  amount  of  pious  disclaimers  by 
the  educators  of  this  country  will  bring  vis 
to  grips  with  the  profound  prejudice  against 
women  as  thinkers  and  decision  makers. 

A  BUI  such  as  yours  wUl  serve  the  purpose 
of  directing  specifically  and  by  law  the  atten- 
tion of  the  academic  community  to  the  ur- 
gent necessity  for  examining  the  entire  edu- 
cational process  as  it  systematically  castrates 
women  mteUectuaUy  and  emotionally.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  most  imjxirtant  question 
this  country  In  particular  must  answer  is: 
Why  do  we  have  more  women  in  college  than 
any  other  country  In  the  history  of  the  world 
and  an  appaUlngly  low  percentage  of  women 
achievers  and  professionals.  Why  don't  our 
American  women  reach  for  the  stars?  Tour 
Bill  win  go  far  to  eluddaUng  the  subtle  but 
terrible  destructions  of  motivation  that  oc- 
curs as  a  girl  grows  up 


The  National  Science  Foundation  has  a 
study  that  shows  that  if  one  examines  the 
top  10%  of  all  high  school  senlws  in  this 
counixy  it  can  be  shown  that  of  those  who 
do  not  go  on  to  college.  08%  are  females. 
God  knows  how  much  genius  Is  wasted  Just 
In  this  pool  of  brains  every  year.  Further- 
more, these  statistics  haven't  changed  since 
1954  when  the  first  such  study  was  made. 
I  otten  think  that  If  we  had  not  systemati- 
cally excluded  the  development  of  vlrtuaUy 
all  female  genius  In  the  world  we  might  now 
have  a  cure  for  cancer.  After  all.  genius  is  a 
rare  and  unpredictable  quality  In  males  or 
females  and  we  have  made  It  impossible  for 
It  to  be  identified  In  almost  62%  of  the 
I>opulatlon. 

Tou  are  not  only  helping  women  wltb  your 
BUI  you  are  ultimately  helping  all  human 
beings.  Good  luck  In  your  uphill  fight. 
Sincerely  yours; 

ISTKLLX   RAINKT. 

School  or  Hotcx  Economics. 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  July  8. 1972. 
Hon.  Pa'Tst  T.  Mink, 

Member  of  Congress,  Second  District.  Hawaii, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deas  RspaxaxNTATiTX  Mink:  I  commend 
you  for  your  mterest  and  your  work  for  the 
rights  of  women  to  acquire  education,  specifi- 
cally biU  HJl.  14461,  the  Womens'  Education 
Act  of  1973.  I  am  In  support  of  this  bUl 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
its  passage. 

Particularly  In  all  states  and  especially 
here  in  Louisiana,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  providing  funds  for  research;  preparation 
and  development  of  curricula  materials; 
training  programs  for  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel:  distribution  of  these 
materials:  vocational  education  and  career 
oounaeUng  tor  women:  holding  conferences, 
institutes,  workshops,  and  seminars  for  as- 
sisting women  to  achieve  equality  of  educa- 
tion In  order  for  them  to  compete  for  Jobs 
in  the  market  place. 

I  have  studied  bUl  H.R.  14461  and  agree 
with  its  contents.  I  would  especiaUy  recom- 
mend that  suggested  guidelines  and  proced- 
ures be  worked  out  speclficaUy  as  to  ways 
the  funds  would  be  used  in  the  planning,  de- 
wloping,  presenting  and  evaluating  of  these 
programs. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  conoemlng  the 
progress  of  this  bill. 

Please  send  information  to  the  following 
names  of  interested  people  at  this  address: 
Louisiana  State  University.  School  of  Home 
Economics.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70843: 

Dr.  Carol  L.  Kngebretson.  Professor. 

Dr.  Harvye  Lewis.  Professor. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Kelley,  Professor. 

Dr.  Marian  Jemlgan.  Associate  Professor. 

Mrs.  Dee  WeUan.   Assistant  Professor. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Sylvest.  Associate  Professor. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  Informa- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thzlma  H.  Lkonako.  Ed.  D., 
Professor  and  Acting  Director. 

CoaNKLi.  UNTVxasrrT, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  1. 1972. 
Representative  Patst  Mink. 
House  Offlce  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  RcpaxsxNTATTTX  MiNK :  I  am  very 
much  interested  In  the  bill  which  you  have 
introduced  authorising  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  develop  non-s«zlst  textbooks,  non- 
discriminatory vocational  education,  etc. 
Could  you  send  me  a  copy  of  thlsJjUl.  H.R. 
14461?  Actually,  I  coxild  use  about  60  copies 
of  this,  since  I  am  calling  a  meeting  In  Sep- 
tember of  women  trade  union  leaders  and 
staff  In  the  New  Tork  City  area,  and  I  believe 
that  each  of  them  will  be  moot  interest«d  In 
this  bill.  However.  If  It  is  too  much  to  ask 
then  one  copy  would  be  helpful  to  us. 


Thank  you  so  much,  and  best  wishes  for 
your  continued  success. 
Sincerely. 

Basb*>*  Wxs'rBxiicn. 
Labor  Program  Specialist. 

STATX  OV  AaXANSAS. 

DxPASTicxNT  or  Ebucatton, 
Little  Bock,  Ark.,  June  26. 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  Mink  :  First  let  me  commend  you 
for  your  acumen  which  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  HJl.  14461.  the  Women's  Education 
Act  of  1972.  It  is  vital  that  the  means  to  im- 
plement the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  be 
sought  to  truly  provide  meaningful  legis- 
lation If  women  are  to  receive  the  benefits 
Intended  by  the  RA. 

After  studying  HJl.  BUl  14461.  It  appears 
well  written  in  terms  of  comprehensive  cov- 
erage of  provisions  to  help  women  become 
aware  of  their  potential  as  useful  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  My  major  con- 
cern Is  not  finding  some  indication  that 
would  Insure  all  states  an  opportunity  to 
participate.  It  is  recogniaed  that  open  ap- 
plications can  be  made;  however,  it  may 
hinder  states  who  need  financial  help  and  are 
not  organized  yet  to  marshal  the  forces 
needed  for  writing  proposals  and/or  making 
application  for  funds. 

It  is  feasible  to  Include  provisions  for  a 
secretariat  or  similar  position  at  the  state 
level  who  woiild  assume  responslbUlty  of 
statewide  coordination  of  activities  related 
to  this  legislation. 

On  behalf  of  other  concerned  women  in 
Arkansas,  let  me  say  again  how  much  we 
appreciate  what  you  are  doing  to  help  women 
achieve  a  recognized  status  of  equality. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  PxcOT  Patrick, 

Program  Analyst. 

Slippsbt  Rock  Statx  Coixkgs, 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  July  24, 1972. 
Representative  Pa'tst  Miinc. 
Cannon  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dcas  Ms.  Mink:  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
a  copy  of  the  bill  you  recently  introduced, 
HJl.  14461,  Wtomen's  Education  Act. 

My  husband  and  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  sexism  in  textbooks  fw  the  past 
several  years  and  are  very  pleased  to  know 
of  your  concern  In  this  area.  I  am  Including 
some  of  the  reports  we  have  prepared  which 
may  be  of  Interest  to  you.  Tou  may  be  In- 
terested also  In  knowing  that  the  Pa.  Dept. 
of  Education  has  recently  Issued  a  report  on 
sexism  In  education,  the  restUt  of  a  year^ 
study  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  educa- 
tional system:  kindergarten  through  grad- 
uate school.  The  Sec'y  of  Education  has  ac- 
cepted the  findings  and  implementation 
plans  of  the  study  group  and  has  recently 
Issued  a  directive  to  the  school  supervisors 
and  administrators  to  that  effect. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  s\igge«t 
ways  In  which  Individuals  and  women's 
groups  could  assist  you  and  render  support  of 
your  bill.  I  wonder,  also,  what  kind  of  op- 
position you  anticipate  or  have,  perhaps,  al- 
ready encountered. 

Finally,  let  me  commend  you  on  the  fine 
work  you  are  doing  in  behalf  of  women  and 
men  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

DoLOtxs  Baxxacano  Schmidt. 

OxoaoiA  Stats  UNivsasrrr, 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  August  17.  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
301  Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mas.  Mink:  I  have  carefully  read 
HJt.  14451  and  feel  that  the  bUl  should  prove 
most  valuable  In  providing  the  means  by 
which  women  may  achieve  equality  in  our 
society  today.  ,    , 
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My  concern  relates  to  the  tradlttooai  tbree 
nar  limitation  placed  upon  Fedsral  support. 
Scanehow,  someway  It  is  essential  tbaX  ttkose 
educaOonal  instltuUons  srho  reeelT*  funds 
provide  intention  at  eontlnaad  siippcrt  wtMn 
TMeral  funds  are  no  lockger  fortheonljag.  I 
have  been  Increasingly  distressed  with  the 
evidence  or  response  to  the  profit-motive 
rather  than  the  people-motive. 

This  summer  I  wss  fortunate  enough  to  be 
chosen  as  a  participant  In  one  of  the  Hi.W. 
workshops  In  Higher  Edxicatlon  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  Mis.  Fraser  and  Mrs. 
Sindler  who  spoke  of  your  bUl.  I  promise  to 
solicit  support  for  the  bUl  as  I  carry  out  my 
responslbUitles  as  program  chairman  for  the 
A  P  O-A.  regional  convention  to  be  held  here 
m  May  ol  1978.  If  there  is  any  other  way  we 
can  support  your  blU  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Katblexn  D.  CaoucH,  EdX)., 
Assistant  Director,  Counseling  Center. 

Education  Studt  Cxnteb, 
Washington.  D.C.  June  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C.  

DBA*  CoNOBSSswoMAN  Mink:   Thank  you 
tor  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  review  your 
BUl    HJl.   14451.  The  BlU  would  be  a  great 
step  forward  for  women.  I  have  not  had  ex- 
perience with  legislative  form  and.  therefore. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  the  question  I  am 
about  to  raise  is  a  legitimate  one.  It  con- 
cerns Section  4,  Part  /.  lines  1^18,  p.  8.  If  I 
understand  the  BUl.  your  provision  indicates 
that  an  organization  must  be  In  existence 
Xor  at  least  a  year  prior  to  being  eUglWe  to 
submit  a  proposal  for  funds.  It  appears  to  me 
that   such   a   provision   would   discriminate 
against  women,  who  for  reasons  such  as  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  In  the  recent  past,  formed  their 
own  gro\4)s  to  pursue  their  activities.  Let  us 
,  consider  the  case  of  women  proposing  to  ex- 
amine their  own  institutions  with  respect  to. 
say.  the  training  of  women  for  administra- 
tive  positions.   It   appears   as   If   section   / 
would  prohibit  the  women  from  Incorporat- 
ing themselves  as  a  private  non-profit  cor- 
poration and  pursuing  the  project  Independ- 
ently were  the  original  organization  to  turn 
down  their  proposal.  I  am  wondering,  there- 
fore, whether  Provision  /  needs  to  be  a  man- 
datory requirement  of  your  BUL 
Sincerely  yours, 
.,  .'  Joan  C.  Basatz, 

Project  Director. 

Uniysssitt  or  Missooai- 

Kansas  Crrr. 
Kansas  City,  June  5, 1972. 
Patst  T.  Mink, 

Member  of  Congress,  34S-34S  Federal  Build- 
ing. Honolulu,  Hawaii 
DsAB  RxFBssxMTATiTS  MINK:  Thsnk  you  for 
your  consideration  in  seading  us  a  copy  of 
your  HR  14461,  the  Women's  Education  Act 
of  1972. 

Tour  bUl  reflects  many  of  the  concerns  In 
women's  education  In  which  we  have  been 
Involved.  It  appears  that  you  have  a  very 
thorotigh  and  sound  approach  which  hits 
some  of  the  real  Issues,  e.g.  sensitizing  per- 
tinent education  personnel  to  women's  needs, 
establishing  women's  resource  centers,  and 
Implementing  community  education  pro- 
grams. Delegating  admlnlstratlTe  control  at 
the  federal  level  seems  particularly  beneficial 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objecttres  of 
the  CouncU  on  Women's  Higher  Bduoatlon. 

The  Continuing  BducatloB  for  Woeaen 
programs  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Kansas  City  has  already  recognised  sotne  of 
the  needs  mentioned  In  your  proposals.  We 
have  recently  established  a  Women's  Re- 
source Service  on  a  modest  pilot  basks  Which 
Is  described  in  the  enclosed  brochiires,  as  are 
some  of  our  community  education  efforts. 

We  certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  posi- 
tive action  taken  on  your  btU  and  that  you 
wUl  keep  us  informed  of  Its  progress.  If  there 


U  anything  we  can  do  to  help  you  In  this 
area,  please  let  me  know. 
Bestr«(anU. 

jAira  BssBT,  Assistant  Dean. 

SouTMsaw  Bdwrxooar  Unitsbsitt, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  June  $,  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
CofHrres*  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAS  Mas.  Mink  :  Thank  you  for  introduc- 
ing the  Bin  of  Rights  for  Women's  Educa- 
tkm.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  HJR.  14461 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  sewn  to  me  to  be 
very  well  thought  out,  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  have  anticipated  every  means  of 
TTi^ung  It  more  nearly  possible  for  all  WMnen 
to  have  the  advantage  of  education.  For  In- 
statnce.  chUd  care  (differentiated  from  day 
care)  can  be  the  factor  that  decides  for  many 
women,  and  of  course  the  rlcht  kind  of  pro- 
gram for  chUdren  can  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  hi4>pen  to  them. 

My  dear  friend  and  tireless  worker  for  the 
advancement  of  women.  Mrs.  Margaret  Brand 
Smltii.  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  of  Status  of  Women. 
asked  my  opinion  of  your  blU.  With  seal,  I 
could  say.  'It's  great  Let's  help  her  get  it 
passed." 

We  wUl  all  foUow  your  progress  with  ap- 
preciation. 

Sincerely, 

(Mis.)  Mast  E.  Mnxxa. 

dissociate  Dean. 


UNivsasiTT  or  CALiroaNiA, 

Los  Ancxixs, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  June  6, 1972. 
Eton.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Ms.  Mink:  We  are  extremely  enthu- 
slatlc  about  your  bUl  and  delighted  that  you 
have  put  into  It  the  Ingredients  necessary 
to  provide  equality  in  and  through  educatlc» 
for  women  of  this  oountry.  If  you  wish  any 
supporting  material  to  docvunent  your  pro- 
posals, we  wUl  be  pleased  to  provide  as  much 
as  we  have.  Since  19M  we  have  developed 
and  preeented  numerous  programs  for  and 
about  women  such  as:  The  Legal  Position  of 
Women  in  California,  Group  Counseling  for 
WocMn  (Opportunities  in  Educational.  Vo- 
cational and  Volunteer  ActivlUes) ,  Paralegal 
Probate  Specialist  Training,  Counseling 
Specialist  for  AdiUU.  Although  we  have 
served  approximately  10.000  women.  It  Is  only 
a  »»rt^n  dent  In  our  Los  Angeles  community. 
Our  restraints  have  Included  limited  staff 
time  to  develop  new  programs  and  teachers, 
plus  the  fact  that  we  must  be  self-support- 
ing and,  therefore,  need  to  charge  enroll- 
ment fees  to  cover  our  expenses.  With  yoxiz 
blU.  I  can  envision  groups  from  all  economic 
levels  thro«^hout  the  nation  receiving  the 
most  relevant  education. 

You  mention  resources  centers  and  Infor- 
mation centers;  I  would  hope  tbeee  physical 
faculties  wovUd  Include  claasroom  space  and 
«»»itij<  eare  centers  in  order  to  acoonuoodate 
one  of  ttae  Mggeet  needs  ol  the  young  adult 
woown.  Also,  by  having  the  child  care  cen- 
ters properly  staffed  It  would  be  possible  to 
create  an  environment  for  both  boys  and 
girls  to  explore  talents  unrelated  to  stereo- 
typic sex  roles  which  are  stUl  taught  through 
textbooks  and  attitudes  of  teachers  in  a  ma- 
jority of  public  schools. 

Both  the  National  University  Extension 
Association  and  the  Adult  Educational  As- 
soclatton  now  have  women's  sections.  The 
Washington  address  and  telephone  numbers 
where  member  lists  are  available  are: 

National  University  Extension  Association. 
1  Dupont  Circle.  Suite  WO.  Washington.  D.C 
20036  (202)  669-3200. 

Adult  Education  AssocUtlon,  810  18th 
Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006  (208) 
847-9674. 

Again.  I  can  only  say  that  you  have  our 
wholehearted    support    and    urge    that    the 


bUl  not  be  amesded  to  exclude  any  of  your 
salient  pomts  The  sections  covered  "appro- 
priate geographical  dlstrlbtton"  and  "no 
grant  can  be  made  to  any  agency  or  organ- 
ization .  .  .  which  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  sex"  are  particularly  suitable  to  the  goals 
you  wish  to  accomplish. 

Congratulations  and  good  luck. 
CordlaUy, 

Rosalind  LoaiNC, 
Director,   Department   of   D^time   Pro- 
grams and  Special  Projects.  .1 

Thji  Amisican  UwrvsasiTT. 
Washington,  DC.  May  23.  1972. 
Congresswoman  Patst  T.  iiutM, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representative. 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  CoNoaxsswoMAN  MiNK :  I  heartUy  ap- 
prove ol  H.R.  14451.  However.  I  do  have  my 
special  pleading  to  add.  I  should  like  specific 
reference  made  to  encouraging  women  to 
succeed  in  fields  typically  for  men.  eg.  math 
and  science.  Perhaps  such  an  emphasis  can 
be  acoompllahed  by  the  choice  of  Commis- 
sioners. I  should  be  willing  to  testify  on  this 
point  when  bearings  are  held. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mast  W.  Obat. 
Professor    of    Mathematics.    Chairman, 
Association  for  Women  in  Mathematics. 

OsoaoA  In  SI' ITU  IS  or  Technoloot, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Pastst  Mink, 
V£.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

DxAS  RiraxsENTATTVE  MtNX :  We  noted  with 
great  interest  a  recent  summary  pertaining 
to  your  blU  HR.  14461  regarding  special  edu- 
cation programs  and  activities  for  women. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  we  at  GeorgU 
Tech  have  placed  particular  emphasis  on  pro- 
gnuns  which  virould  enhance  the  status  of 
various  minority  groups.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  our  success  m  enhancing  the  status  of 
women  as  shown  on  the  attached  press  release 
describing  our  being  the  leading  school  In 
the  country  for  graduating  women  engineers 
We  beUeve  there  are  many  more  programs 
which  can  be  Initiated  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  engineering  far  In  excess  of 
the  mere  1  %  which  they  now  represent. 

We  would  be  eager  to  assist  m  plaxmlng 
and  assisting  you  in  any  way  possible  to  In- 
sure that  this  aspect  of  education  for  women 
Is  given  proper  attention,  should  your  blU 
be  F>assed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ALBXST    p.    SHXTTASm 

Associate  Dean  of  Engtneering. 

UwivsKsiTT  or  PUUSl  SOUNO. 

Tacotna.  Wash..  May  2. 1972. 
Hon.  PA'rsT  T.  Mink. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Mas.  Mink:  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  I  have  read  of  House 
Resolution  14461  which  you  have  Introduced, 
relating  to  the  making  of  grants  to  oondiict 
special  educational  programs  and  activities 
concerning  women  and  for  other  related 
educational  purposes. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  your  Res- 
olution Inasmuch  as  we  have  recently  de- 
signed such  a  program  which  Is  now  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  Is  titled  Project  Upward  MobUlty,  and 
Is  concelred  to  provide  for  twenty  women, 
ten  In  each  of  two  years,  the  opportunity  to 
be  trained  in  the  field  of  administration 
for  higher  education.  These  women  wUl 
^>end  some  time  on  the  campus  of  the  'Uni- 
versity of  Puget  Sound  In  classes  conducted 
by  the  Sdaool  of  Education  and  the  School  of 
Business,  and  some  time  In  offices  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  edvicatlon  located  in  Region 
X.  and  In  the  Region  X  offlce  which  is,  located 
m  Seattle. 
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In  orOer  itua.  you  m*y  know  mors  about 
life  Pro]«et.  I  am  ancloalng  a  copy  of  tlie 
UMtract  of  th«  proposal.  If  I  can  supply  otber 
nfOrmatlon  to  you,  pleaae  l«t  me  Icnow. 
Slnceraly  yours. 

Kkmxbt  J.  DbRochxx. 

Director. 

nrnvKBarrr  or  Nctaiu,  Rsiro, 

Reno.  Nev.,  May  10, 1972. 
Ion.  Patst  Miioc. 

'J.S.  Repretentutive  from.  HatoaU,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
DBAS  RBnoBBirTATTVs  MzNX :  I  am  moet 
nttrsstad  Ln  rvcclvlng  a  copy  of  the  Women's 
Education  Act,  HR.  14401,  which  you  have 
ntroduced.  Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
vhere  I  might  obtain  such  a  copy. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  section  on 
>uitlnulng  Education  for  Women.  National 
Tnlverslty  Brtenslon  Association  In  Colum- 
>la.  South  Carolina,  I  heard  about  this  leg- 
alatlon  and  tb«  poaalbUlty  of  your  being 
iMre  to  dlawiM  the  matter  wtth  those  pres- 
int.  Unfortuoataly  no  one  with  whom  I 
lAlkad  had  the  specific  information  I  would 
Ike. 

Beit    wishes    and   much    appreciation    to 
rou   in   your   endeavor   to   assist   women    In 
>«comliig  fuUy-fonetlonlng  Lndlvlduals  In  a 
'olly-faetloaliig  aoelety. 
Slzteerely  yours, 

Miss  Gbacx  M.  Donxhowkk. 

Assistant  Dean. 

NATIOlfAL    UNTTBUITT 

■rmmoN  Association', 

September  15.  1972. 
aon,  Patst  T.  Udoc 

Member  of  Congress.  301   Cannon  Building. 
WastUngton,  DjC. 

Ms.  ICdtx:  ThAok  you  very  much  for 
rour  letter  <3t  September  9  and  the  copy  of 
rour  bUl  HJl.  14421.  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
doDAl  UnlTtralty  Xztensloa  Association  and 
ts  Board  of  DIrectora,  m«y  I  express  our 
iuknks  and  appreetotlon  for  yo\ir  interest  and 
mnesm  in  ttUs  critical  area  of  educatlon&l 
lead;  and  we  will  be  most  happy  to  work  with 
rou  In  whAtSTsr  way  we  can  In  the  fulflU- 
asnt  of  your  objectives. 

I  am  asking  Or.  Bobert  Pltchell,  Bzecutlve 
31r*etar  of  the  NUBA,  to  respond  to  you  dl- 
■ectlT  In  eooneotlon  with  yout  BUI,  and  to 
irgaolae  a  aatoeted  task  force  of  Association 
nambon  which  can  respond  substantively  to 
its  purpose  and  provisions.  We  will  make 
»v«rT  effort  to  respond  m  advance  of  sched- 
uled hearings,  tn  accordance  with  yo\ir 
request. 

Again,  our  thanks.  We  will  be  moet  happy 
JO  do  our  best  to  be  of  whatever  help  and 
assistance  we  can. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AkMANb  li.   HTTNTEB, 

President  of  NUSA. 


TTwrvxaarrr  Colukb, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  August  30,  1972. 
Son.  Patst  T  Mink. 
7ongTes3  of  the  United  States, 
touse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C 

Mt  DKAt  Mis.  Mii*k:  Thank  you  for  your 
etter  of  August  10.  which  arrived  while  I 
ras  on  a  short  vacation.  I  have  read  with 
nterest,  HJR.  14451,  the  Women's  Education 
Kct  of  1973. 

I  think  you  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
n  putting  this  piece  of  legislation  together, 
rrom  a  perspective  of  continuing  education 
or  women.  I  can  find  nothing  wrong  with 
■ttie  varloUB  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  think  It 
vlll  be  hailed  in  continuing  education  circles 
an  excellent  step. 

I  have  one  serious  concern,  however,  that 
las  to  do  with  the  level  of  funding  proposed 
or  the  first  y«ar.  I  am  concerned  that  this 
unount  Is  grossTy  inadequate  to  accomplish 
rery  much  tn  terms  of  all  the  good  Intentions 
isted  throughout  the  bill. 


The  Community  Servtoes  provision  (Title 
I)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  pro- 
vided for  much  more  in  funds  but  was  ac- 
tually funded  at  $10  million  the  first  year. 
At  this  level,  only  small  projects  were  fund- 
able In  many  locations.  (Iowa's  total  was 
$188,000.)  It  Is  obvious  that  even  four  (three 
state  and  one  private)  universities  cannot  do 
much  In  a  state  with  this  amount  of  money 
in  terms  of  solving  problems  or  educating 
tlnulng  education  for  women : 

As  hot  as  this  subject  Is  currently  In  all 
areas,  but  especially  thoee  having  govern- 
mental connactlons  such  as  higher  education, 
my  opinion  Is  that  the  asking  Is  too  modest. 
My  reoommendatlon  would  be  $30  million 
the  first  year. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this  or 
other  matters,  please  let  me  know.  May  I  sug- 
eet  that  you  also  contact  the  following  people 
since  all  of  these  organizations  are  actively 
Interested  In  and  variously  engaged  In  con- 
tinuing education  for  women. 

Dr.  Ray  J.  Ast,  President,  Coalition  of  Adult 
Education  Organizations,  Adult  Continuing 
Education  Center.  Montclair  State  College, 
Upper  Montclair.  New  Jersey  07043. 

Dr,  Alfred  W.  Storey.  President,  Adult  Bdu- 
cation  Association  of  the  U.8.A..  Director. 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbcx',  Michigan. 

Dr.  Armand  L.  Hunter,  President.  National 
University  Extension  Association,  Continuing 
Edtication  Service,  Michigan  State,  Univer- 
sity, 114  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan 48823. 

Dr.  Howell  W  McGee,  Executive  Secretary. 
Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges. 
College  for  Continuing  Education,  University 
of  Oklahoma,  1700  Asp  Avenue,  Norman. 
Oklahoma  73069 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cl.ASSIfCS  H.  Trokfsoit, 

Dean. 


UicrvKRsrrT  of  Wacownif — QaxxK  Bat, 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  August  18, 1972. 
Ma.  Patst  T.  BCnnc. 

Member  9f  Congress, 
Bouse  of  Reipresentatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAS  Ills,  ttnrs.:  I  have  just  read  your  bill, 
H.R.  14401,  the  Women's  Bdiicatlon  Act  of 
1973.  I  think  it  is  excellent.  It  provides  for  a 
bro*d  range  of  projects  and  programs  ttiat 
are  much  needed.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
that  there  was  almost  no  federal  money 
available  for  helping  women  achieve  equal 
rt^ts  and  to  Improve  their  educational  levti. 

I  will  support  the  bill  in  any  way  that  I 
can. 

Sincerely, 

(Ms.)  Mabox  BirOKLMAN. 

Director  of  Adult  Sduaation. 

UtIlVMMUTT    or    WiSCONSIK MiLWATrKXK. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  June  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Patbt  T.  Mime, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ms.  Mikk:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
a  copy  of  HJl.  14401  on  the  Women's  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1973.  On  first  reading,  I  was  ter- 
ribly enthusiastic  and  decided  that  I  had  no 
criticisms  or  suggestions.  On  second  reading, 
I  find  that  I  do  have  some,  although  I'm  not 
sure  that  they  can  be  implemented.  Basically, 
my  concern  is  that  the  power  implied  in  tbis 
bill  seems  to  reside  in  a  male  dominated  sys- 
tem. For  Instance,  in  Section  3A,  the  Council 
is  appointed  by  the  President,  in  section  3E. 
the  Council  is  to  advise  the  Commissioner 
of  Sducation  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  them,  in  Section  4B,  the  real 
power  to  make  grants  and  contracts'  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Sections  S.  6,  7,  and  8  deal  speclf- 
leaUy  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  HEW  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Bdneatlon.  I  feel  that  the  Bill  shoiUd  con- 


tain some  checks  which  will  ensure  that  the 
President  will  not  stack  the  Council  with  ex- 
tremely conservative,  traditional  women,  and 
that  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  rely 
heavily  on  women  oonsultcuits  in  making 
administrative  decisions  regarding  the  use 
of  these  funds.  Otherwise,  the  net  result  of 
your  bill  could  be  to  promote  innovative  pro- 
grams m  "women's  education,"  l.e.,  secre- 
tarial, paramedical  and  education.  The 
funds  could  be  warmed  to  the  same  profes- 
sional grantsman  that  command  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  existing  funds  for  education. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  your  bill.  Let  me  know  when  it  Is  time  to 
write  my  Congressman  to  support  It. 
Sincerely, 

LxNOKX  W.  Harmon,  Ph.  D., 
Director  and  Adviser  to  the  Chancellor 
on  the  Status  of  Women  at  UMW. 

AaizoNA  State  Univsrsitt, 

Tempe,  Ariz..  May  26,  1972. 
Congreeswoman  Patst  T.  Mimk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mas.  Mink:  Mrs.  Jane  Oreenwald. 
Chairman,  Arizona  Oovemor's  Commission 
has  referred  your  letter  to  me  as  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  Committee  on  Education 
and  Counseling  and  as  the  person,  perhaps, 
most  Involved  in  seminars,  coUoqtila,  and 
the  coordination  of  efforts  to  achieve  equal- 
ity of  educational  and  counseling  opportuni- 
ties for  women  at  Arizona  State  University. 

I  have  just  been  studying  your  very  ex- 
cellent bill,  H.R.  14461,  the  Women's  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1973,  and  certainly  wish  to  do 
everything  In  my  power  to  support  It  and 
enlist  the  assistance  of  others  In  this  effort. 
Of  course,  you  are  all  too  aware,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  problems  we  have  In  this  state  as  a 
result  of  both  of  our  senators  opposing  the 
ratification  of  ERA,  Largely  as  a  result  of 
their  stance,  a  press  which  published  pri- 
marily letters  opposed  to  passage,  and  the 
fears  of  the  uninformed,  our  efforts  failed 
and  the  legislature  adjourned  without  ever 
bringing  the  bill  out  of  committee.  It  is  just 
possible,  however,  that  your  bill  may  not  be 
so  threatening  to  some  of  those  who  opposed 
ERA.  I  would  certainly  hope  so. 

tr  you  have  specific  suggestions  as  to  whom 
we  might  write  and  reasons  legislators  might 
find  acceptable  in  support  of  the  bill,  please 
let  me  know.  Additional  copies  could  be  used 
to  advantage,  not  only  with  our  Counsel- 
ing Department  and  the  Governor's  Conunls- 
slon,  but  with  the  AAUW,  Delta  Kappa  Gam- 
ma, AWARE,  the  NAWDC,  and  numerous 
other  organizations  in  which  I  am  Involved. 

I  have  long  admired  your  contributions  to 
the  Congress  and  your  positions  in  various 
issues,  and  am  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
to  tell  you  so. 

I  hope  to  hear  further  from  you  about  the 
progress  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Cathxhinb  Q.  Nichols, 
Professor     Department     of     Counselor 
Education. 


San  Doeoo  Citt  Schools. 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  May  4, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mas.  Mnoc:  I  read  with  interest  about 
the  Women's  Education  Act  of  1973  (HJl. 
14461)    which  you  have  Introduced. 

Speiaklng  as  a  Mexican-American  woman 
who  did  not  receive  her  B.A.  degree  until 
after  msj-rlage  and  three  children,  I  know 
the  struggle  which  women  face  in  education. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  director  of  the 
Career  Opportunities  P'rogram  in  San  Diego. 
This  Is  a  project  (funded  through  EPDA  Part 
D)  for  paraprofeeelonalB  working  in  the 
schools  who  are  also  attending  college  classes 
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le«Ung  to  teacher  certification.  Seventy-two 
percent  of  tJis  program  participants  are 
woman,  many  of  them  mature  and  heads  of 
households.  It  la  most  rewarding  to  see  these 
women  making  progress  toward  their  edu- 
cational and  professional  goals. 

I  am  oonfldent  that  your  bill  will  receive 
the  necessary  approval.  StatUUos  are  pub- 
lished daUy  which  attest  to  the  Inflnltesitnal 
numbers  of  women  in  administration  and 
university  positions. 

When  the  "Council  on  Women's  Educa- 
tional Programs"  at  the  Oflloe  of  Education 
becomes  a  reality,  I  wotUd  like  to  submit  my 
name  for  consideration  on  the  council.  I 
realize  that  these  appointments  are  of  a 
political  nature,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  first- 
hand experience  and  could  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  council. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  L.  Hbinksl, 
Supervisor,  Career  Opportunities  Program. 

GhUND   RaPIBS    jTTNIOa    COLLBOK, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Representative  Patst  T.  Mnrx. 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Rcprbsxntativx  Mikk:  In  the  recent 
publication  of  the  APGA  Ghiidepost,  I  was 
indeed  interested  to  read  the  article  relative 
to  yoxir  proposed  Women's  Education  Act  of 
1972  (HJl.  14461) .  As  a  woman,  a  professional 
oounseling  psychologist,  and  a  oounseling 
suff  member  in  a  community  junior  college, 
I  have  been  well  aware  of  the  broad  needs 
for  the  equality  for  women  in  education. 
My  Interest  and  deep  concern  for  Unprovlng 
the  opportunities  and  creating  an  environ- 
ment In  which  women  can  attain  educational 
equality  has  been  bro\ight  into  sharp  fociis 
by  the  questions,  problems,  frustrations, 
anxiety,  and  ego-deflating  experiences  which 
women  from  all  age  groups  bring  into  my 
office. 

My  own  personal  encounters  of  Inequality 
in  the  educational /academic  environment  as 
well  as  the  dUBculties  with  which  a  woman 
m\ut  cope  on  a  job  and  In  society  in  general 
give  me  a  depth  of  \inderstandlng  of  the  total 
problem.  To  fully  understand  a  problem  area 
one  must  have  experienced  It. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  eqiiallty  In  educa- 
tion is  a  basic  block  upon  which  full  equality 
for  the  American  woman  must  be  built. 

At  the  present  time,  some  of  my  women 
colleagues  and  I  are  Involved  In  approaching 
this  educational  problem  at  our  own  local 
educational  level.  We  are  researching  needs 
which  women  at  various  age  levels,  back- 
grounds, and  expertenoes  feel  could  be  met 
by  new  and  innovative  educational  programs. 
Such  programs  could  rang*  from  self-iden- 
tification, career  Investigation,  self-improve- 
ment, training  or  retraining  in  specific  skills, 
cultural  enhancement,  short  term  courses  to 
Investigate  problem  areas  in  which  wonaen 
lack  Information  and/or  are  concerned,  to 
preparation  for  entry  Into  some  type  of 
career.  New  kinds  of  scheduling  are  needed 
and  length  of  course  time  must  be  flexible. 
In  fact,  now  c\irriculuins  need  to  be  estab- 
lished for  women  who  seek  training  at  the 
paraprofesslonal  or  professional  level.  A 
whole  new  philosophical  approach  is  needed. 

Counseling  for  women  needs  to  be  readily 
available  for  women  of  all  ages  for  the  pro- 
grams and  currlculums  to  be  designed  are 
not  restricted  or  limited  to  "normal  college 
age  women"  but  to  all  women.  Special  tech- 
niques and  special  attention  need  to  be  given 
to  these  women  relative  to  educational  plan- 
ning, career  planning,  and  self -actualization 
of  their  human  potentials,  so  that  they  may 
actively  and  fully  participate  In  our  Ameri- 
can society.  Supportive  oounseling  may  often 
be  needed  in  the  early  stages  of  such  eduj»- 
tlonal  experiences.  All  too  often  women  have 
rather  intense  feeling  of  fear,  rejection, 
anxiety,  and  lack  of  self  worth  to  tnily  bene- 


fit from  whatever  education  program  chosen, 
sucti  feelings  must  be  reoocnlBed,  exploivd, 
and  dealt  with  as  they  appear. 

As  you  well  reallM,  I'm  sure,  our  atwve 
endeavors  are  In  some  ways  the  efforts  of 
plonsers  and  we  enooiinter  the  problems  of 
lack  of  financial  aids  for  female  students, 
lack  of  funds  to  underwrite  innovative  pro- 
grams, and  lack  of  positive  concrete  suppkort 
from  our  male  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  that  we  are  making  some  limited  prog- 
ress and  hope  to  launch  some  pilot  courses 
and  specific  counseling  opportunities  which 
would  make  a  small  beginning  to  meet  some 
needs  of  women  In  this  community. 

ProvUdona  In  your  bill  for  training  women's 
counselors  and  their  educational  psraonnel 
and  for  establlablng  women's  resouroe  aen> 
ten  would  provide  the  peraoamel  and  en- 
vironment by  which  women  could  secure 
help  and  direction. 

To  establish  a  Council  on  Women's  Edu- 
cational Programs  within  the  Office  of  Bdu- 
catlon  and  to  have  women  appointees  occn- 
prlslng  more  than  one-half  of  the  member- 
ship would  concretely  estahllah  the  position 
and  Importance  of  women  by  the  federal 
government. 

I  do  hope  to  be  preeent  at  the  APOA  re- 
gional oonventlon  in  St.  Louis  and  have  the 
privilege  at  hearing  you  speak. 

In  whatever  way  my  training,  knowledge, 
experience,  and  energy  can  be  used,  I  offer 
these  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  equality  for  all 
women  in  American  society. 

I  offer  the  name  of  my  colleague,  Mrs. 
Winifred  Pox  who  is  the  other  female  mem- 
ber of  our  seven  member  oounseling  staff. 
She  also  offers  her  support  to  the  passage  of 
your  bill.  

Together  we  wish  you  success  and  exprea 
our  gratitude  that  we  have  a  Congiesswoman 
who  believes  and  worlu  for  the  rights  ot  all 
women. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Mxrxt  Awn  OnooBT. 

MxicpHis  Statk  UNTvxasrrr, 
MemphU,  Tenn.,  September  28,  1972. 
Congreeswoman  Patst  Mink, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  rkfresxntatits  MnfX:  I  was  inter- 
ested in  reading  about  the  proposed  Women's 
Education  Bill  (HR  14461)  as  r^xwted  In  tiie 
AGPA  Ouidepost.  I  agree  that  our  present 
education  programs  must  be  revamped  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  emerging  woman  in 
her  new  role.  As  a  counselor  educator,  I  sm 
particularly  Interested  In  couraes  for  coun- 
selors who  are  going  to  be  working  with 
women  in  public  schools.  Theae  counselors 
have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  be  "change 
agents." 

I  would  Uke  very  much  to  have  a  copy  of 
this  bill  as  well  sa  the  Ideas  presented  oon- 
oemlng  the  Council  on  Women's  Educational 
Programs.  Additionally,  if  you  know  of  pro- 
grams now  In  existence  In  coimselor  educa- 
tion which  might  serve  as  models  for  drrel- 
opment  of  courses  along  these  lines,  please 
let  me  know. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pat  H.  MtntRirr.i,,  Ed.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Sducation. 

Thx  School  Dibikict  or  STRuromu), 
Springfield,   Mo.,   September  27,   1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mutk, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Drab  Bkprzskmtative  Mink:  I  read  with 
much  Interest,  In  The  Guidepost.  your  con- 
cern for  women's  rights. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  of  repreeentatlvea 
of  your  stature  and  prestige  In  HR  14461, 
Women's  Educational  Act. 

As  a  Coordlnat<M-  of  Guidance  Services  for 
a  dty  school  system,  I  am  acutely  aware  of 


the  gross  Inequities  rrtattng  to  job  place- 
ment, saiarlas  and  a«her  rlghta.  America, 
beset  with  myriads  of  knotsy  social  problems 
can  ill  afford  to  ignore  and  deprseiate  the 
creative  talents  and  abUlUas  o(  a  great  seg- 
ment of  her  society — wamaa. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  Tra.  mala  (do* 
a  male  ohauvinUt,  however)  intereatad  in 
the  rights  of  all  Amariaaos. 

Should  I  ever  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  your 
endeavors  relating  to  womsn's  rights,  plaaaa 
let  me  know. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.    TICS    EUSLLTMS, 

President,  Missouri  Personnel  and  Ouid- 
aTwe  ABSoeiatUm. 

ArrUXD  POIEMIIAL, 

Highland  Park,  III..  September  25,  1972. 
Bepreaentatlve  Patst  T.  MXvk, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,   D.O. 

DxAR  RxpmxasKTATivR  Mnnc :  I  am  moat  In- 
terested in  learning  more  about  your  pro- 
posed legislation,  HR  14461,  which  was  re- 
cently reported  in  the  APOA  September 
OKildepcst.  Would  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  biU. 

I  am  co-director  of  a  oounseling  service  for 
adult  women  who  want  to  combine  their 
family  reaponslbUltlea  with  a  second  career 
Although  most  of  our  clients  have  a  part  or 
full-time  professional  career  as  their  goal, 
many  realize  that  their  first  step  must  be  a 
retxim  to  school,  to  update  their  skills,  or 
become  trained  In  an  entirely  new  field. 
There  are  often  two  major  stumbling  blocks — 
the  financing  and  the  scheduling.  Many  col- 
leges and  Junior  colleges  have  established 
Continuing  Education  Centers  which  permit 
more  flexible  scheduling.  However,  it  Is  stlU 
very  difficult  for  the  mature  woman  to  find  a 
way  to  get  outside  funding  for  further  edu- 
cation. I  hops  your  legislation  will  have  some 
provision  for  funding  the  education  for  theae 
"second  career"  wonaen. 

Por  yotir  Information  I  am  enclosing  a 
brochure  describing  Applied  Potential.  We 
are  a  relatively  riew  oounseling  sarvica — 
we  started  in  December  1971.  However,  we 
hope  to  develop  Into  a  community  rseouroe 
center  for  women  such  as  you  envision  In 
your  proposal. 

I  hope  we  wlU  be  able  to  help  you  bring 
public  attention  to  the  need  tor  lagislaUve 
action  en  behalf  on  the  education  needs  of 
women. 

Sincerely, 

Oasolx  a,  Wojc. 

Villa  Maria  Collsos. 
Krie,  Pa.,  September  25,  lt7i. 
Representative  Patbt  T.  Mink. 
Cannon  Building/, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAR  RxFRX^arrATivK  Mink:  AfUr  reading 
of  your  Women's  Education  Bill,  I  wish  to 
applaud  you  for  your  foresight  In  the  needs 
of  today's  woman. 

As  an  administrator  of  a  small  women's  col- 
lege. I  see  the  great  urgency  for  more  career 
counseling — especially  for  the  mature,  mid- 
dle-aged woman. 

With  this  focus,  we  are  planning  a  worlt- 
shop.  Search  for  Fulfillment,  to  help  the 
woman  over  36  to  change  her  lifestyle  of 
child-rearing  to  education,  volunteering,  em- 
ployment, or  the  creative  arts. 

A  bill  such  as  you  are  propoelng  would 
help  finance  programs  such  as  this.  We  fee! 
that  the  middle-aged  woman  has  been  very 
much  neglected  as  far  as  governmental  aid.  It 
Is  time  that  we  pay  attention  to  her ! 

I  will  be  Interested  in  receiving  any  In- 
formation that  you  may  have  available  in  re- 
gard to  your  bill  as  well  ss  any  other  data 
on  help  for  the  woman  86  and  over. 

■niank  you  for  your  Interest  In  us. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  JoANN  D.  Paintrr. 
Director  of  Guidance  and  Placement. 
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NswABX  State  Colxcos, 
Union,  SJ..  July  20. 1972. 
I  on.  Patbt  T.  Mnac 
C  annon  Building, 
V  'oahiTigton.  D.C. 

Dkax  Ms.  Mink:  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
a[>portunlty  to  oomment  on  your  excellent 
bill.  HJL  14461,  Women's  Bducatlon  Act  of 
1)73.  A»  Director  ot  BVB,  a  vocational  guld- 
a  Qoe  center  for  women,  I  am  very  aware  of  the 
need  for  funds  to  enable  women  to  receive 
t  "alnlng  and  proper  [guidance  In  order  to  en- 
aoie  them  to  enter  fields  now  opening  to 
t  :iem.  I  aope  that  Congress  will  support  your 

tm. 

EVE  la  an  acronym  for  Bducatlon,  Volun- 

tter.  Employment  Opportunities  for  Women. 
I;  Is  a  community  service  of  Newark  State 
C  oUege.  The  enclosed  brochure  and  copy  of 
cur  last  newsletter  may  help  to  describe  our 
;  rogram.  I  imagine  EVE  would  be  considered 
a  women's  resource  center,  as  mentioned  in 
atotloa  2.  (b)  and  4.  (c)  (5  and  8)  of  your 
tlU,  our  purpose  being  well  stated  In  lines 
1  S-23  of  section  6. 

I  am  glad  to  see  tliat  your  guidelines  are 
t  road.  During  the  course  of  my  work,  it  has 
( ome  to  my  attention  how  often  federal 
I  loney  Is  wasted  because  there  are  people 
1  rho&e  career  seems  to  be  devoted  to  watching 
ior  appropriations  and  then  devising  pro* 
j  rams  to  meet  the  specifications  and  obtain 
1  he  funds.  Too  often.  Lhose  results  in  funds 
!  eing  used  to  support  the  salaries  of  admln- 
1  itrators.  whose  work  does  not  always  serve 
the  intended  purpose. 

I  realize  that  evaluation  of  results  Is  dlfll- 
( ult,  and  prediction  of  future  results  doubly 
(ifllcult.  However.  It  seems  to  me  that  broad 
I  uldelinee  place  more  of  the  responsibility 
<  n  those  in  the  community  to  come  up  with 
]  nnovatlve  and  practical  proposals.  Narrow, 
!  peciflc  guidelines  permit  development  of 
proposals    "Just  to  get  the  money." 

I  hope  that  the  Council  provided  for  in  sec- 
I  ion  3.  (a)  might  have  time,  or  even  be  dl» 
I  ected  to,  Interview  personnel  Involved  In  any 
I  iropoeal  to  be  seriously  considered.  The  suc- 
(«ss  of  a  program  largely  depends  on  the 
I  uallty  and  dedication  of  the  people  Involved. 
1  Proposals,  repmrts.  statistics  can  always  be 
)  nade  to  sound  good,  much  In  the  manner 
1  hat  "liars  can  figure,  and  figures  can  He." 
I  'lease  do  not  think  that  the  above  remarks 
I  *e  intended  to  Imply  that  all.  or  even  most. 
I  lovemmental  appropriations  are  wasted, 
I  oore  good  work  being  done  than  bad,  rm 
I  ure. 

One  further  conunent.  I  question  the  limit 
la  section  7  of  915,000  annually   per  grant. 
;    can  envision  some   constructive   proposals 
7hlch  might  demand  the  supervision  of  a 
iiualifled    professional,    whose    salary    alone 
»ould  use  up  the  major  portion  of  this  sum. 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  pro- 
;  >o«lng  this  bill.  Would  It  be  helpful  to  men- 
ion  It  In  E'VE's  next  newsletter,  due  to  come 
iiut  In  early  September,  asking  women  from 
lur  mailing  list  of  three  thousand  to  write 
ipproprlate  ofllcials  in  support  of  this  bill? 
f  so,  to  whom  would  It  be  best  for  them  to 
iddress  their  letters? 

Beat  wishes  for  successful  passage  of  H3. 
4401. 

Sincerely. 

Bktset  Baowif, 

Director  of  SVB. 

DSPAJrrMKNT   or    EOUCATIOIf, 

Trenton,  NJ.,  July  19, 1972. 
ion  Patst  T.  Mnoi. 

Hember  of  Congr^aa,  Conffreaa  of  the  United 

Statea.  Uouae  of  Repreaentativea,  Waafi- 

inffton.  D.C. 

Dkaji  Una.  Mnrm.:   I  have  read  HJi.    14461 

md   would   like   to   have   you   consider   my 

eactlons  and  roggestlooa. 

The    bill    would    contribute    towards    the 
snhancement  of  the  status  of  women.  How- 


ever, In  Its  attempt  to  provide  broad  authori- 
zation,  the  bill  does  not  addreaa  one  of  the 
key  elements  In  the  enhancing  of  the  status 
of  women;  namely,  aggreaslve  upward  mo- 
bility for  the  already  underemployed  female 
clerical  force.  It  might  well  be  that  this  effort 
Is  implied  m  Section  3,  9(b)  and  it  might  be 
that  appropriate  regulations  would  promote 
such  educational  programs.  However.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  legislation  which  emphaalzea 
training  and  educational  programs  for  under- 
employed females.  I  bring  this  to  your  atten- 
tion because  at  present  most  of  the  activity 
regarding  the  status  of  women  focuses  on  the 
academic  and/or  the  professional  women.  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake. 

The  bill  as  written  is  certainly  clear  and 
directive  in  recognising  the  need  for  new  and 
improved  currlculums  which  aid  all  In  de- 
veloping new  perceptions  about  sex  rolee. 

I  would  hope  that   appointments  to  the 
Council  would  be  representative  of  economic 
and  ethnic  groups  of  women. 
Sinoerely, 

Cathzhinz  Havkilxskt, 
Aasiatant    Director,    Dixrision    of    Field 
Servtcea. 

TTiriTxaaTrr  ot  Alabama, 
Huntsville.  Ala..  June  8.  1972. 
Ms.  Patst  T.  Miwk, 

M'ember  of  Congress, 

U.S.  Uouae  of  Repreaentativea, 

Waafiington,  DC. 

Diuui  Ms.  Mink  :  Thank  you  for  yotir  letter 
of  May  30.  and  the  oopy  of  your  proposed 
bin,  HH.  14461,  the  Women's  Education  Act 
of  1972. 

I  have  studied  the  bill  thoroughly,  and  find 
that  I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  both 
Its  Intent  and  provisions.  I  shall  inform  all 
of  my  women  colleagues  on  the  faculty  here, 
and  ask  their  support  of  It  also. 

If  you  would  mall  each  of  them  a  oopy 
of  the  bUl.  I  think  it  might  be  hedpful  (list 
attached) .  We  shall  then  write  our  Congress- 
men, individually  and  ooUectlvely,  of  our 
concern  and  support. 

The  week  of  June  18-24  I  shall  be  attend- 
Ing  the  Institute  "Challenge:  Women  in 
Higher  Education"  at  the  University  of 
Tenneeeee  at  Blnoxvllle.  and  will  be  able  to 
speak  for  it  there.  I  will  be  happy  to  distrib- 
ute copies  of  the  bill.  If  you  will  send  me  a 
packet  (about  100). 

Thank  you  for  your  ooncem  for  women. 
Best  wishes  for  your  continued  good  work 
In  the  legislature. 

Slncerrty  yours, 

RnsK  DANurr  Kilgo,  PhJ)., 
Director,  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Education/ Assist- 
ant Profeaaor  of  Sociology. 

VmvxRsm  or  Nevada, 
iteno,  Nev.,  June  1.  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mnat, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mas.  Mnot:  May  I  add  my  voice  to 
the  ranks  of  your  supporters  In  reference  to 
H.R.  14461. 

Too,  too  long  has  the  TJnlted  States  penal- 
ized women  and,  in  the  proceee,  overlooked 
the  truly  significant  pool  of  human  re- 
sources. 

Sincerely, 

BOBXBT  Q.  Wrttteuore, 

Dean. 

I  BxxcrrnvB  Chambxs, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  May  25, 1972. 
Dbab  Conorzsswoman  Mink:  Congratula- 
tions on  the  foresight  you  displayed  In  in- 
troducing to  Congress  the  Women's  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1972. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  would  reduce  the  dis- 
criminatory   procedure    that    permeate    the 


education  ot  women  from  early  childhood 
to  profSMlonal  degreaa  otf  education.  Coln- 
cldentaUy,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  recently  issued  a  poaltlon  paper  on 
the  education  of  women.  I'm  sore  you'll  find 
the  repKsrt   informative. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  your  letter  to  the  National  and  New 
York  State  Women's  Political  Caucus,  the 
Nktional  Organisation  for  Women,  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Profes- 
sional Women's  Caucus. 

If  we  can  assist  you  in  any  way  to  ensure 
the  passage  of  this  bill  please  let  me  know. 
StneerelT, 

VlBCtNTA  A.  CAniNS. 

Exxcunvz  CRAUsn, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  Afay  2«,  1972. 

DcAJi  CoNGKXSswoMAN  MiNK!  Thank  you 
for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  proposed  legis- 
lation HR  14461 — the  Women's  Education 
Act  of   1972. 

I  strongly  concur  with  yoiir  observation 
that  while  the  ERA  will  provide  women  with 
the  rights  to  acquire  society's  benefits,  it 
will  not  necessarily  give  them  the  means. 
Your  proposed  legislation  Is  a  dynamic  and 
determined  step  toward  practical  implemen- 
tation of  the  ERA. 

The  Women's  Unit  has  long  been  aware 
of  the  great  need  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  educational  programs  for 
wonMn  which  would  enable  women  to  de- 
velop Innate  skills  and  talents  in  nontra- 
dltlonal  women's  fields  such  as  law,  medi- 
cine and  the  vocational  sciences.  We,  thus, 
applaud  your  legislative  proposal. 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  implementing  the  specifics 
of  your  legislation — the  development  of  new 
and  ImproTed  ourrtotilum — research  and 
evaluation  of  model  educational  programs 
concerning  women  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion— the  dissemination  of  such  materials 
by  the  mass  media — training  prt)grams  for 
teachers,  youth  and  guidance  couns^ors  and 
the  planning  of  women's  resource  centers. 
I  wonder  If  such  a  Council  with  its  far- 
reaching  programs  and  Intended  involve- 
ment with  community  leaders,  labor  lead- 
ers, industrial  and  business  leaders  as  weU 
as  government  employees  might  be  more 
effective  as  an  ad  hoc  body  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  OflSce  of  Education  but  with 
strong  ties  to  the  criBoe  thus  permitting 
feedback  and  on-going  sonsultatlon  and 
evaluation. 

If  such  a  course  is  not  feasible,  perhaps 
the  application  of  financial  assistance  might 
be  made  to  the  entire  Council  as  well  as  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I    welcome    the   opportunity    to    add   my 
thoughts  to  your  extensive  prot>osal.  Be  m- 
sured  of  my  continued  Interest  in  HR  14461. 
Sincerely. 

EVKLTN  CnOflNGHAM, 

Director,  Women's  Unit. 

QovERNOR's   Commission    on    the 
Status  op  Women, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  8, 1972. 
Hon.  PA'rsT  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Conoresswoman  Mink:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  May  18  enclosing  a  copy 
of  your  proposed  Women's  Education  Act. 
I  have  studied  Its  provisions  and  whole- 
heartedly endorse  both  the  concept  of  this 
legislation  and  the  specific  mechanisms 
through  which  It  would  be  effected. 

We  have  discovered  a  widespread  need 
for — but  almost  the  absence  of — continuing 
education  programs  for  women  In  Arkansas, 
combined  with  knowledgeable  and  sympa- 
thetic career  counseling  for  mature  women. 
The  University  of  Arkansas  Is  now  consider- 
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ina  initiating  such  a  program  on  a  smaU, 
experimental  scale— funds  such  as  this  Act 
would  provide  could  be  most  useful  here. 

Since  no  Members  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
gressional delegation  now  serve  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  I  dont  know 
how  useful  our  Arkansas  women  could  be 
to  you  at  this  stage.  I  will,  however,  see  that 
interested  women  and  groups  in  our  SUte 
are  informed  of  HR  14461,  and  1  am  attach- 
ing a  list  of  those  to  whom  I  would  appreci- 
ate your  sending  copies. 

When  hearings  are  schsduled  on  this  leg- 
islation, may  I  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions  for  those  who  might  make  very  articu- 
late advocates? 

(1)  Ms.  Bilargle  Chapman,  newly  elected 
President  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association 
of  Women  Students.  She  Is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Arkansas  Oommiaslon  on  the  Status 
of  Women  and  is  a  very  ardent  promoter  of 
the  women's  movement.  In  her  capacity  as 
President  of  the  LAWS,  she  speaks  for  200,000 
young  women. 

(2)  Ms.  Blanche  Cowperthwalte,  Chair- 
man of  the  Colorado  Governor's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  Her  Commission 
and  she  personaUy  have  been  especiaUy  con- 
cerned with  textbook  sex-stereotyping.  She 
Is  extremely  IntsUigsnt  and  articulate  on  this 
topic. 

(3)  Our  Arkansas  Cooimlssion,  in  an  effort 
to  measure  career  aspirations  and  couzisel- 
Ing  sources  of  Arkansas'  young  women  has 
surveyed  high  school  students  this  spring 
(sample  questionnaire  attached.)  Findings 
are  now  being  tabulated  and  analyzed.  I  feel 
sure  they  will  effectively  document  the 
amount  of  damage  (I.e. — stereotyping  and 
self -limitation)  that  has  already  occurred  by 
the  teen  years.  Would  you  like  to  have  copies 
of  the  final  report? 

With  appreciation  for  your  leadership  in 
this  important  area. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dune  KiNCAm, 

Chairman. 

Ohio  BuaxAtr  or  EImplotment  Sesvices, 

Columbua,  Ohio.  June  13, 1972. 
Ms.  Patst  Mink, 

Hember  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea, 

House   of   Representatives ,    Waahington, 

D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Mink:   Thank  you  for  sending 

a  copy  of  your  bill.  HJI.  14461,  the  Women's 

Education  Act  of  1972. 

We  have  great  need  for  assistance  to  women 
in  achieving  the  edvicational  tools  needed 
to  achieve  equality  of  education  in  order  to 
compete  for  jobs  and  other  rights. 

We  will  follow  the  progress  of  your  bill 
with  Interest.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of 
persons  such  as  you.  that  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  move  forward  with  women's  rights 
and  opportvmities. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Emily  L.  Leedt, 
Director,  Women^s  Services  Division. 


provided  me  with,  X  cannot  help  but  feel 
how  fortunate  we  are  to  have  women  such 
as  you  representing  us  on  the  Hill. 

May  I  suggest  to  you,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  80,  that  you  contact  Mrs.  Lucille 
Shriver,  Director,  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women  In 
Washington,  with  a  request  that  she  pro- 
vide you  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  PresldenU  of  the  63  Federations,  80 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  'VTrgln  Islands.  If  this  Is  possible 
through  the  State  Magazines  the  information 
could  filter  down  to  170,000  members.  I  feel 
certain  the  list  wUl  be  made  avaUable  to  you 
as  the  National  Business  WOMAN,  the  Fed- 
eration's Magazine  is  subscribed  to  by  In- 
dividuals, libraries,  etc. 

It  has  been  a  real  prlvUege  for  me  as  a 
Past  SUte  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Fed- 
eration to  meet  many  women  from  your  State 
and  Mary  EUen  S»ranton  in  particular  with 
whom  I  worked  with  on  elections  at  National 
Convention. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  MiLORzii  McLean, 
Chairman,  NetD  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sion on  Women. 

Septembex  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Repreaentattves. 

Deae  CoKcmEBS woman  Mink:  As  a  newly 
appointed  commissioner  on  the  Maryland 
Ctommlaslon  for  the  Status  of  Women,  may  I 
commend  you  on  drafting  and  introducing 
the  Women's  Education  Act  of  1972.  H3. 
14461. 

I  am  most  interested  in  knowing  about  the 
present  status  of  the  bUl,  its  chances  for 
passage  and  what  I  can  do  indlvlduaUy  and 
what  the  Maryland  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  can  do  to  help  pass  this  bill. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  textbook  biaa 
toward  loomen  and  the  pro-rataiist  poaUion 
that  most  grade  school  readers  and  even  high 
school  family  living  courses  project. 

It's  my  hoi>e  that  the  bUl  would  support 
research  into  studying  sex  stereotyping  and 
pro-ratallst  bias  In  public  school  text,  In 
addition  to  supporting  efforts  to  change  this 
slant.  However,  unless  people  know  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem,  there  will  not  be  ade- 
quate action  taken  to  change  by  local  school 
boards. 

Sincerely, 

Nanct  OCX. 


JtTNE  30,  1973. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mss.  Mink:  Congratulations  to  you 
for  introducing  H.R.  14461,  the  "Women's 
Education  Act  of  1972". 

Thank  you  for  furnishing  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  text  of  the  Bill  to  which  I  have  given 
careful  consideration.  1  feel  it  is  all  Inclusive 
and  if  adopted  will  help  provide  women  with 
the  educational  tools  they  need  to  acquire 
the  benefits  of  our  change  In  society  toward 
women. 

When  receiving  information  such  as  you 


The  UNrvERsrrT  or  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  August  25, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Congress  of  the  United  Statea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Conoresswoman  Mink:  Thank  you 
so  much  for  your  letter  of  August  10  in  which 
you  ask  me  to  comment  on  HJI.  14451  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Betty  J.  Durden.  I 
feel  that  this  bill  has  a  great  deal  of  merit 
and  would  do  much  to  give  women  greater 
equality  of  opportunity.  Education  is  cer- 
tainly a  central  factor  in  achieving  such  a 

goal. 

Although  the  proposed  legislation  would 
not  prohibit  participation  by  men,  the  main 
thrxist  is  obviously  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  problem  of  women.  A  criticism  might 
be  that  women  should  simply  participate  on 
an  equal  basis  with  men  In  furthering  their 
educational  goal  without  special  legislation. 
In  other  words,  there  oxight  not  to  be  any 
discrimination  sigainat  women  In  this  re- 
spect, but  at  the  same  time,  there  should  be 
no  "reverse"  discrimination.  This  sort  of 
criticism  seems  to  me  to  be  Invalid  at  this 
point  of  time.  Women  have  not  been  given 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  past  and  there 
is  little  to  indicate  that  they  have  achieved 
It  In  the  present.  This  legislation  would  help 


give   women   true   equality   in   our   soclsty. 

After   this  has   been   achieved,  such   a  blU 
would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Great  Plains  States 
Regional  Manpower  Advisory  <3ommlttss 
(Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas),  I 
recently  summarized  the  recommendations 
of  my  ten  member  committee  on  the  status 
of  women.  These  recommendations  are  found 
on  pages  four  and  five  of  the  attached  report. 

As  a  person  who  la  vitally  interested  in  the 
future  of  Micronesia,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  strong  support  you  have  given  to 
this  part  of  the  world  in  legislation  affecting 
them.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  most 
appreciative  of  your  efforts.  Your  name  Is  a 
household  word  throvigbout  all  of  Micronesia. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  help  you  in  any 
way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henxt  H.  Albers. 
Ohairman  and  Professor. 

Indiana   UKivEKarTT. 
Bloomington.  Ind.,  August  2#,  1972. 
RepresentaUve  Patst  T.  Mink. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Representative  Mink:  The  bill  you 
recently  authored,  HR  14461.  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional pnagrams  and  activities  concerning 
women,  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes  is  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  the  woman's  rights  movement 

An  accumulation  of  reliable  knowledge  and 
its  dissemination  is  needed  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem to  a  level  of  awareness  where  chan^  is 
p>06slble. 

Faculty  women  at  Indiana  University  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  developing  such  an 
awareness  for  several  years.  Needless  to  say, 
progress  has  been  slow;  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy has  been  great.  Resistance  to  equal 
rights  is  deeply  rooted,  compliance  to  the 
latest  decrees  from  Washington  have  been 
token  at  best. 

More  courses  on  the  role  of  women  art 
presently  being  offered,  however,  the  great 
majority  of  theee  courses  are  taught  by 
women  on  a  voluntary  basis— no  compensa- 
tion and  as  an  overload.  This  situation  places 
faculty  women  at  a  disadvantage  when  their 
academic  performance  Is  compared  to  their 
male  colleagues  who  are  concentrating  more 
on  writing  and  researching— the  reward  cri- 
teria used  at  moet  tmlverslties  to  determine 
promotion  and  salary  level. 

Your  proposed  bill.  HR  14461,  wlU  make  It 
possible  for  women  (as  well  as  men)  to  de- 
sign curriculum,  to  conduct  research,  to 
teach  Innovative  courses  on  women  with  the 
necessary  assistance  of  time,  money  and  per- 
sonnel. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  School  of  EducaUon 
Commission  on  Women's  Task  Pore*  on  Cur- 
riculum, I  am  especially  Interested  In  the 
progress  of  HR  14461  for  dissemination  and 
for  promotional  purpoees.  We  anticipate  de- 
signing a  Program  of  Studies  on  Women  at 
both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
Letters  encouraging  support  of  your  bill 
will  be  sent  to  Senators  Birch  Bayh  and 
Vance  Hartke  and  to  Representatives  John 
Myers  and  John  Brademas. 

I  am  looking  for^'ard  to  receiving  infor- 
mation of  the  progress  of  HR  14451. 
Sincerely  yours, 

jkssie  Lovamo-Kebb, 

Associate  Professor. 


NoRTRERN  Illinois  UNrvERsrrr, 
De  Kalb,  III.,  September  29, 1*72. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dbar  Ms.  Mink:  Tte  membership  of 
Academic  Women  for  EquiOlty  (A.WJ.)  of 
Northern  Illinois  University  Is  appreciative 
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of  your  thotightfulik«M  In  sending  a  copy 
of  your  bill,  HJL  14461.  to  ua  for  ezunlnA- 
tlon.  We  applaud  yovir  Initiative  In  con- 
structing and  Introducing  th\s  Important  and 
neoeaaary  bill  to  Coogreoa.  Our  members  who 
have  read  and  examined  the  bUl  support  its 
spirit,  objectlvee,  and  structure  and  agree 
that  the  bill  on  the  whole  etrectlvely  outlines 
action  for  it*  implementation. 

We  would,  however,  like  to  make  a  few 
suggeetlone  In  regard  to  the  make-up  of  the 
ooundl  (Section  3.  parts  a  and  b)  that  is 
to  direct  the  operations.  We  feel  It  deetrable 
that  the  areas  of  repreaentatlon  be  defined 
more  specifically  and  concretely,  with  atten- 
tion given,  of  oourae,  to  repreeen tatl ves  from 
the  unlveivlty  and  college  communltlea.  We 
think  It  imperative  that  there  will  be  repre- 
sentative* from  thoee  areas,  public  and  pri- 
vate, directly  affected  by  the  concerns  of  the 
bill.  Also,  we  think  it  desirable  that  a  woman 
be  head  of  the  Coiinctl.  Therefore,  we  sug- 
geac  that  the  Council  Itself  be  responsible 
for  the  stieetlon  of  the  chairperson,  thus 
allowing  not  only  for  a  director  who  is  agree- 
able to  the  Council,  but  also  allowing  for 
the  stronger  possibility  of  a  woman's  being 
selected  as  the  Director. 

We  thank  you  again  for  your  concern  and 
Industry  and  hope  ^at  the  bill  receives  Im- 
mediate passage  and  quick  Implementation. 
Sincerely, 

ElXANOa    P.    OODTSXT, 

CJialrtDoman. 

Commission  on  thx  Stattts  or  Womck, 

HarrUburff,  Pa.,  July  5,  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mxkk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building, 
WathiTigton,  D.O. 

OxAs  RmxsKNTATivx  Mimc :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Bday  18.  concerning  HJl.  144S1, 
the  Women's  Bducmtlon  Act  of  1973. 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  would  particularly  like  to 
commend  the  scope  of  yoxir  legislation,  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  an  Innovative  ap- 
proach to  be  taken  in  commiinlty  education 
programs  as  well  as  in  formal  educational 
currlculums. 

We  would,  however,  suggest  that  In  making 
grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  emphasis  be  placed  on 
Improving  those  areas  In  which  the  greatest 
discrimination  against  women  has  been  most 
prevalent,  such  as  law  and  medical  schools. 

The  Commission  strongly  supports  this  leg- 
islation OM  an  essential  step  toward  imple- 
menting the  principle*  embodied  In  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  If  we  can  be  of 
help  in  moving  the  bill  along,  please  advise 
when  action  on  our  part  wUl  be  most  bene- 
ficial. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ASLINX  LOTMAN, 

Kxecutive  Director. 

DxPASTMKtrr  or  Hxbtost, 
Princeton,  SJ..  July  12. 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  MzmL. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Congkxsswoman  Mrrrx:  I  am  writing 
In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Status  of  Women  In  the  Histori- 
cal Profession  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can Historians.  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  a 
copy  of  your  bill.  HJl.  14461.  and  have  shared 
Its  contents  with  my  committee.  We  want  you 
to  know  of  our  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
proposed  Women's  Education  Act  of  1973. 

Our  committee  is  oonoemed  primarily  with 
the  furthering  of  research  and  teaching  In 
the  field  of  women's  history.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  Is  Important  to  begin  explor- 
ing this  long-neglected  part  of  our  past  in 
order  to  give  men  and  women  of  aU  ages  a 
more  balanced  perspective  on  the  American 


national  experience.  For  too  long  we  have 
assumed  that  history  consists  of  what  men 
have  traditionally  done — politics,  war,  inter- 
national relations.  Leaving  out  the  women 
slights  a  large  part  of  our  population,  to  be 
sure:  but  it  also  means  that  we  neglect  large 
segments  of  ovir  history — for  Instance,  the 
history  of  the  family,  or  of  vQluntary  organi- 
zations— that  we  would  do  well  to  under- 
stand. It  Is  also  true,  as  you  point  out,  that 
educational  prograzx^  in  the  area  of  women's 
history  will  be  an  important  Influence  in  en- 
banciiig  the  contemporary  status  of  women  in 
the  United  States.  The  measures  you  suggest 
In  H.R.  14461  would  go  a  long  way  towsird  en- 
abling us  to  make  important  progress  in  these 
areas. 

Shovild  you  seek  hearings  on  this  bUl,  my 
committee  would  be  glad  to  provide  witnesses 
who  are  experts  In  the  field  of  women's  his- 
tory, and  who  could  speak  convincingly  of 
the  Importance  of  your  bill.  They  could  pro- 
vide evidence  of  the  current  state  of  scholar- 
ship and  teaching  about  women  on  the  sec- 
ondary as  well  as  the  college  level.  And  they 
could  speak  in  some  detail  about  curricular 
materials  currently  avaUable,  as  well  as  the 
kinds  we  most  need. 

Probably  your  most  useful  contact  in  terms 
of  reaching  all  thoee  currently  working  in 
women's  history  would  be  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Women  in  the  Historical  pro- 
fession. You  might  send  a  copy  of  your  bUl 
to  the  COWHP's  chairman,  Professor  Sandi 
Cooper.  Richmond  College — CUNY,  Staten  Is- 
land. New  York  10301.  In  addition,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  recently  sponsored  a  small 
research /planning  conference  in  women's 
history.  The  person  in  charge  was  Mr  Peter 
H.  Wood,  an  assistant  director  at  Rockefeller 
In  New  York.  He  would  also  be  Interested  in 
a  copy  of  your  bill.  I  am  sure  you  must  know 
that  my  counterpart  In  the  American  His- 
torical Association  is  Dr.  Charlotte  Qulnn  at 
the  AHA.  400  A  St.  BE,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003.  In  addition.  If  you  havent  already 
done  so,  you  would  surely  want  to  contact  the 
chairmen  of  the  women's  caucuses  or  com- 
mittees in  the  various  other  professions — e.g. 
the  Modern  Language  Association.  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association,  American 
Boonomic  Association,  etc.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  do  not  have  their  names  and  addresses,  but 
the  Library  of  Congress  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  directory  of  professional  associations. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  immediate  assistance, 
you  can  reach  me  at  the  above  address  In 
Washington  (phone:  383-0334)  untU  about 
September  1,  after  which  I  wUl  be  back  In 
Prtnceton. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Navct  Wecbs, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

UioTBtsiTT  or  Maimk, 

August  8, 1972. 
HoiL  Patst  Mrmc, 
Congresswoman  from  Hawaii, 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dkak  Ms.  Minx:  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Women's  Education  Act  (H3. 
14461)  which  you  have  Introduced  In  the 
House  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  It. 
My  work  as  an  Equal  Employment  Officer 
at  this  University  makes  me  concerned  with 
the  efforts  on  women  of  inequities  In  their 
education,  and  with  the  continued  unequal 
treatment  of  male  and  female  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

If  yovir  office  has  other  related  material 

for  distribution.   In   addition  to  a  copy  of 

your  bill,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  them. 

In  my  limited  way  I  am  supporting  efforts 

on  behalf  of  passage  of  yotir  bill.  . 

Sincerely, 

Hklkm  Batchzloe,  PhJ}., 

C7oord<nafor. 


MoNTCLAiB  Stats  Cotx.Ksx, 

June  6,  1972. 
Gongresswoman  Patst  T.  Minx, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Reprtsentattvet 
Second  District,  Hawaii. 
Cannon   Building,    Washington,    DC. 

Dkas  CoNoaxsswoMAN  Mink:  Thank  you 
f(H'  sharing  with  me  the  copy  of  HJl.  14481. 

In  the  interest  of  sharing  with  you  our 
concerns  for  equality  of  education  for  women, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  assemble  reactions, 
suggestions,  criticisms.  Ideas  as  well  as  the 
names  and  addresses  of  others  who  are  Inter- 
ested and  would  be  likely  to  support  your 
efforts  for  this  biU. 

With  this  leter,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  Initial  suggestions  coming  out  of  our 
Education  for  Aging  Project  at  Montclair 
State  College's  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Center.  Further  materials  will  be  developed 
for  your  office. 

As  past  president  of  the  Adult  Education 
Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  I  have  shared  your 
interests  with  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  (AEA-USA)  and  have  referred  it 
to  the  Association's  Commission  "On  the 
Status  of  Women  in  Education."  Undoubtedly 
you  win  hear  from  them  In  the  very  near 
future. 

As  the  President  Elect  of  the  Coalition  of 
Adult  Eklucatlon  Organizations  representing 
16  national  professional  associations,  the  sub* 
stance  of  your  letter  will  be  shared  with  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their 
meeting  on  June  16-18  for  the  piirpose  of 
acquainting  the  national  associations  with 
this  women's  education  effort. 

Looking  forward  to  whatever  assistance  we 
can  render  to  your  efforts.  Thank  you  for 
your    interest    and    support    in    this    much 
needed  effort  for  women  in  our  society. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  J.  AST, 
Administrator. 

State  or  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  June  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
Member  of  House  of  Representatives, 
WaahiTigton,  DC. 

Dxas  Honosabix  Mxnk:  I  am  Interested  in 
studying  carefully  the  Act  14461  Women's 
Elducatlon  Act  1972,  which  you  Introduced 
recently  to  the  Congress.  Tlie  thoughts  I  am 
presenting  are  the  results  of  several  years  of 
experience  In  teaching  and  also  my  recent 
contacts  with  the  employment  area  as  chair- 
man of  the  Louisiana  Commission  on  the 
Statiu  of  Women. 

Are  we  In  position  in  American  society  to 
plan  and  work  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation of  all  people  from  infancy  throughout 
adult  life.  There  are  many  areas  of  common 
Interests  to  both  men  and  women  and  some 
of  these  are  understanding  of  self  and  oth- 
ers, management  of  resources,  understand- 
ing the  principles  and  applications  of  learn- 
ing In  informal  and  formal  situations.  Many 
of  the  common  problems  In  technical  and 
professional  education  are  applicable  to  our 
different  age  levels:  economic,  social,  and 
etknlc  and  the  special  Interest  groups.  Seems 
that  many  of  these  areas  are  not  .sex-wlse. 
There  are  some  professional  and  technical 
areas  that  may  demand  supplementary 
training  for  men  and  women.  However,  the 
scientific  8knd  technical  areas  In  society  are 
controlling  much  In  the  maturation  of  the 
American  society  which  may  minimize  the 
differences  including  interest  in  education 
needs  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  present  need  for  education  research  is 
urgent  and  demands  studies  In  depth  and 
the  results  made  available  for  (Mtictlces  and 
application  at  an  early  date.  The  system  of 
experience  statewide  Federal  control  and 
State  development  seem  to  offer  a  partial 
answer  to  experience   and  research   In  the 
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ucas  of  behavioral  science  including  psy- 
chology, sociology,  human  development,  and 
cultural  anthropology. 

Another  need  many  educators  have 
pointed  out  Is  certain  centers  deslgnstsd  for 
nt—tcb.  and  assssssd  the  rssponslbUlty  of 
experimenting  and  studying  applications  out 
of  effective  learning  procedures  both  In- 
formal and  formal.  Crying  need  and  means  of 
evaluating  and  testing  techniques  In  making 
recommendations  to  those  In  the  eduostl<xi 
field  for  the  us*  of  rssults  and  application 
for  the  improvemsBt  of  learning  sltuatkms. 

One  question  \(^xl^  has  arisen  many  times 
in  the  education  field  is  grouping  children 
In  the  pre-echool,  elementary,  and  second- 
ary education.  The  research  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  early  years  of  a  chad's  life 
points  up  the  need  for  Infant  and  toddler 
laboratcwles  todudlng  parent  educatk>n  In 
these  laboratories. 

Growing  population  of  community  coUegss 
and  the  responslbUltles  they  are  in  position 
to  assume  should  be  appraised  carefully  In 
terms  of  economy  and  the  education  of  youth 
adults  and  special  training  educational  pro- 
grams; should  these  community  colleges  be 
the  chief  source  for  continuing  education  of 
the  American  population. 

Special  study  of  education  needs  and  train- 
ing of  administrators,  counselors,  and  teach- 
ers of  students  who  havs  special  problsms, 
we  find  in  this  area  the  need  for  teachers 
and  administrators  who  vmderatand  the  re- 
tarded and  slow  learners,  children  with  spe- 
cial physical  differences,  such  as  hearing  and 
speech  programs,  for  the  emotional  health  of 
children. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  special  need 
for  thoee  individuals  beginning  with  the 
school  pojnilatlon  who  exhibit  special  abili- 
ties in  the  creative  arts  and  the  need  for 
understanding  their  needs  and  their  in- 
terests. 

I  shall  continue  Ttij  Interest  In  the  proTl- 
slons  of  this  BIU  HR  14481  and  wlU  follow 
the  program   in   the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Olaka  Tttckzb, 
Ch,aimuui,  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 
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OouTfcn,  OK  RioRn  Educattoh, 
State  of  Washington,  June  6, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mnnc. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

DSAB  Rxpbssxmtativx  Mznk:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  House  of 
Representatives  BUl  No.  14461  concerning  the 
Women's  Education  Act  of  1972.  I  feel  that 
the  Washington  State  Women's  Covmcll  can 
give  complete  support  to  such  a  bill,  and 
will  be  happy  to  write  our  Oongrcastonal  dsl- 
egaUon  if  you  will  notify  tis  as  to  the  hear- 
ing dates  and  also  the  appropriate  time  for 
hearings  In  the  House. 

I  would  be  very  Interested  In  knowing 
what  you  feel  the  reaction  will  be  to  accept- 
ance to  such  a  bill.  It  seems  to  me  with  the 
fight  for  rather  close  federal  ftmds  and  also 
state  funds  these  days,  that  much  of  the 
minority  concerns  and  women's  conoems  are 
given  hearing,  but  no  fimds.  We  are  vwy 
lucky  In  this  State  to  have  been  given  an 
appropriation  plus  an  Executive  Director  and 
secretarial  assistance  for  the  Women's 
Council.  I  will  do  as  you  ask  In  your  letter 
and  see  that  this  bill  Is  clrctilated  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Washington  State 
Women's  Council  and  to  other  organiza- 
tions such  as  NOW,  the  various  women's  com- 
missions at  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  women's  political  action  gro^p, 
and  any  others  that  come  to  mind.  ' 

The  only  specific  comments  that  I  have 
regarding  the  bill  have  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  Oommlasloner  for  actual  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  I  sometimes  feel  that 
when  women  have  to  compete  for  a  share  of 


the  pie  they  come  out  on  the  short  end.  Is  it 
posiMtle  to  haw  a  dtrsot  appropriation  to 
sueli  aa  organlaatlon?  tlSjOOO  innovative 
grants  for  women's  educational  programs 
would  hardly  bs  a  drop  in  ths  buokst  even 
though  I  know  they  are  supplementary  to 
other  funds  that  would  be  appropriated 
through  the  Commissioner.  1 16. 000  would 
certainly  be  a  help  to  many  groups,  how- 
ever it  should  be  inersassd  if  posslbls. 

Otts  other  llttis  commsnt  that  is  ]ust 
picayune,  but  somsthing  wlilch  has  re- 
ceived great  attention  in  oxir  State,  is  that 
we  attempt  to  us*  a  more  neutral  term  than 
chairman  and  have  gone  to  talking  about 
chairperson,  or  members  who  chair  meetings, 
etc. 

Again,  I  feel  this  is  an  excellent  Idea,  and 
I  will  wholeheartedly  endorse  it  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  ask  for  continued 
review.  Please  keep  us  up  to  date  on  the 
progress  of  the  Bill. 
Sincerely, 

E.   ANNK   WiNCHKSTDl, 

Deputy     Coordinator,     Chairperson     of 
Washington  State  Women's  Council. 

Noras  Dams  Couxes. 
htaiichester,  NJi.,  May  S,  1972. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAS  RxrsxsBNTATivK  MiifK:  Notre  Dame 
College,  a  four-year  liberal  arts  college  for 
women,  is  In  full  support  of  HJl.  14461  which 
you  Introduoed.  Legislation  such  as  H.R. 
14481  will  assist  those  progressive  women's 
coUegss  similar  to  Notre  Dame  to  develop 
programs  which  will  fully  explore  and  Im- 
plement innovative  educational  opportunities 
for  women . 

We  gratefully  encourage  and  support  your 
efforts. 

ainocrely, 

Jbamnxtts  Vxzsau,  080, 

President. 

DXAs  Ms.  Mink:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  May  10.  with  enclosure.  I  am 
enormously  Impressed  with  your  Women's 
Education  Act  of  1973  and  will,  indsed,  call 
the  attention  of  others  to  Its  prorlsioos.  So 
far  as  I  can  tell  from  a  first  reading  of  it, 
it  Is  comprehensive  and  very  much  on  target. 
I  wUl  certainly  do  what  I  can  to  further  this 
worthwhile  effort. 
Respectfully. 

Jcssix  BnNASD. 


llshed  at  this,  the  largest,  untveistty  for 
womsn.  could  you  plsass  writ*,  in  a  lettsr 
to  ms,  some  of  the  views  you  propoeed  at 
SMU  regarding  the  relevance  and  value  of 
courses  in  women's  history,  literature,  and 
Bociai  movements,  and  perhaps — m  my  area 
of  interest — a  course  about  women  speakers 
I  would  also  appreciate  any  reUted  sugges- 
tions for  material  or  sources  concerning  a 
woman's  study  program  for  TWU. 
Sinosrsly, 

Casoltm  QviNir, 
Professor  of  Speech. 

Hon.  PAtsT  T.  MZMK. 

Conffress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAS  Ms.  Mink:  I  appreciate  your  asking 
my  opinion  of  your  bill  because  it  is  a  meas- 
ure I  consider  long  overdue.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  a  need  for  a  welfare  program  for 
tramtng  women  to  be  self-supporting.  At 
this  point  in  our  society,  it  is  those  women 
who  are  old  enough  to  have  nslased  the  type 
of  childhood  socialisation  we  are  working 
towards  now  that  are  suffering  the  most.  The 
plight  of  welfare  mothers  U  tragic;  but  so 
18  that  of  the  middle  class  woman  who  has 
invested  aU  of  her  resources  in  a  husband 
and  famUy  that  dissolves.  She  U  caught  in 
the  double  bind  of  alimony  becomaig  obso- 
lete and  child  support  responslbUlty  shifting 
to  both  parents  Instead  of  just  to  the 
father — and  she  is  noC  prepared  to  contribute 
at  alL 

Attached   is  my  list  of  women   who   are 
very  interested  in  ideas  such  as  yours  and 
who  may  be  In  a  position  to  offer  support. 
Sincerely, 

Ms.  Eluk  Okxwwm, 
Director,  Communications 
SkilU  InstituU. 


TKxAs  woman's  DMivnsrrT, 
Denton,  Tex.,  March  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Patst  Mutk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAS  Mas.  Mink  :  I  heard  you  last  Tuesday 
at  Southern  Methodist  University's  Women's 
Symposium  and  was  particularly  Interested 
in  your  views  regarding  Women's  Studies  In 
colleges  and  universities.  I  am  a  speech  pro- 
fessor at  Texas  Woman's  University  in  Den- 
toix.  Texas,  and  have  recently  been  appointed 
to  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  "study  the  feasi- 
bility" of  Women's  Studies  programs  for  our 
school. 

It  would  seem  that  Texas  Woman's  Univer- 
sity, as  the  largest  woman's  university,  would 
be  a  leader  in  such  programs,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  opposite  Is  true.  The  students 
have  begun  asking  for  thsse  courses,  but  the 
administration  has  not  reoognlsed  any  press- 
ing need.  I  have  Incorporated  a  nine  week 
unit  on  speakers  and  organizations  in  the 
women's  movement  into  a  course  In  contem- 
porary Issues  and  speakers  that  I  teach  and 
a  professor  in  the  Sociology  Department  has 
done  similarly,  but  no  entire  coursss  in 
Women's  Studies  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Ourrlculum  Committee. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  aid  in  get- 
ting a  few  courses  in  Women's  Studies  estab- 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

(Mr.  CAMP  asltA  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  FUcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
risen  before  you  Is  the  eroded  remnant 
of  a  giant  of  a  man — one  who  has  had 
the  distinction  and  delight— yea,  even 
the  obligation — to  labor  well  nigh  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  tete-a-tete  with  the  in- 
credible, peerless,  formidable,  lovable, 
cantankerous  Ccxigressman  Paoi  Bn,- 
CHXK  of  Oklahoma. 

Well  I  recall  our  first  encounter  when 
I  loomed  over  him  when  he  first  came  to 
Congress.  In  that  very  first  session,  w^en 
I  Imprudently  rendered  a  Judgment  coun- 
ter to  his,  I  discovered  I  quickly  lost  3 
inches  in  height  due  to  his  remarkably 
acerbic,  rapier,  and  scalpel -like  tongue. 

Prom  that  day  forward  I  followed  that 
old  piece  of  doggerel  in  my  relations  with 

Paoi: 

Thoee  who  fight 
And  run  away 
Uve  to  fight 
Another  day. 

Only  by  careful  adherence  to  that  doc- 
trine have  I  survived  to  be  here  this  eve- 
ning, joining  in  tribute  to  one  who  has 
beoMne  a  pillar  in  Congress,  one  who  has 
been  a  mainstay  of  the  Republican  Party 
for  all  the  years  I  have  known  him. 

Now  let  us  be  perfectly  frank  about 
Pagi.  After  all.  he  would  expect  that  erf 
us.  The  simple  truth  is,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  easier  now  and  then  to  live  with 
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Gloria  Stelnem  than  with  Paqs  Bslchu, 
when  you  get  light  down  to  It 

My  observation  has  been  that  there 
are  two  ways  to  get  along  with  Pack.  One 
Is  hi«  way.  The  other  Is  his  way.  There 
\a  Just  no  other  way. 

And  that  Is  precisely  why  he  Is  what 
he  has  come  to  be — "Pagx  the  Incred- 
ible." 

I  have  seen  this  man,  durlsiig  my  10 
years  in  the  White  House,  overcome  not 
one,  not  two,  not  five,  but  a  whole  pro- 
cession of  obstacles  before  which  lesser 
men  would  have  quailed.  Why,  Paqi, 
even  Ezra  Taft  Benson  at  the  zenith  of 
his  imperturbable  inflexibility  never 
once  even  approximated  your  dogged- 
ness.  your  tenacity,  your  autotaatlc,  ab- 
solute insistenc*  on  achieving  your  pur- 
pose once  your  mind  is  made  up. 

Now  in  some  people  that  kind  of  an 
attribute  Is  not  necessarily  a  handsome 
one.  You  know  such  a  fellow  can  come 
to  be  viewed  as  dogmatic,  or  intolerant 
of  other's  views,  or  Just  plain  buUheaded. 

Well,  to  be  honest  about  it,  my  friends, 
there  have  been  times  that  I  have 
thought  P«Gi  was  coming  Just  a  bit  close 
to  some  of  those  things  when,  no  matter 
what  I  tried  to  say,  and  no  matter  what 
the  President  or  anyone  else  tried  to 
say.  he  went  cheerily  careening  down 
the  highway  of  hia  choice,  forcing  the 
rest  of  us  to  dodge  away  for  fear  of  our 
Uves. 

But  there  is  a  dlflference  here — a  really 
noteworthy  dlflerence.  LM  me  put  it  this 
way. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lovable  cocklebur? 
Now  some  of  you  would  say  you  have 
not — but  you  lie  In  your  teeth  when  you 
say  that  because  that  is  precisdy  what  is 
with  us  this  evening. » 

Yes,  Pacx  is  tough  and  Pagi  Is  rough, 
and  Pacs  is  demanding,  and  he  wUI  push 
around  the  biggest  people  in  the  entire 
United  States  without  the  slightest  hes- 
itancy, and  virtually  always  with  com- 
plete success  In  what  he  Is  trying  to  do. 

But — and  here  Is  the  big  difference — 
always  we  have  known,  we  who  have 
been  so  lucky  as  to  have  worked  with 
this  gifted  man,  that  his  motives  always 
have  been  gold  undeflled.  It  is  party  loy- 
alty that  motivates  Pack.  It  is  loyalty  to 
our  country  that  motivates  Paci.  It  is 
that  grand  concept  of  the  long-term 
Interest  of  the  American  people,  the 
avoidance  of  the  tawdry,  the  expedient, 
the  short-sighted  solutions  that  control 
Fags.  And  so,  a  soft-hearted,  a  good- 
hearted  thistle — a  tough  man,  an  able 
man.  a  driving  man — but,  oh.  such  a 
good  man — that  is  our  Pagi. 

I,  for  one,  am  so  mightily  proud  to 
have  been  able  to  work  with  him  on 
many  of  his  major  achievements  in  his 
congressional  years,  and  as  a  fellow 
Oklahoman  I  glow  like  a  firefly  because 
he  Is  a  product  of  my  State. 

I  guess  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  parts 
of  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is  to  convey 
my  understanding  that  he  has  decided 
to  remain  in  these  environs  in  which  he 
has  been  so  dominant  and  so  coostruc- 
tlve  and  so  admired  for  so  long.  I  frank- 
ly say  Washington  would  be  a  far  lesser 
place  if  he  and  Gladys  should  leave,  and 
thank  God  they  are  staying,  for  their 


counsel,  judgment  and  friendship  will 
continue  to  be  sorely  needed  by  us  all. 

Let  me  close  off  with  a  sidebar  com- 
ment— Gladys. 

I  have  talked  of  Pack  being  so  big  and 
so  rough  and  tough,  but,  friends,  every- 
one of  us  has  seen  him  himker  down  like 
the  proverbial  dog  In  the  hailstorm 
when  Gladys,  irresistible  Gladys,  has 
turned  and  said,  "Now  Paox."  So  in 
saluting  you,  Pag«,  we  know  full  well  we 
are  saluting  as  well  your  wonderfiil  lady, 
who  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  be«i 
your  anchor  as  well  as  your  rudder,  and 
I  rather  suspect  also  your  engine,  all  of 
these  years. 

I  suppose  I  am  the  right  one  to  say  one 
thing  more,  in  light  of  the  way  this 
program  has  shaped  out — a  simple  part- 
ing thought. 

May  the  sun  be  in  your  face,  may  the 
winds  be  to  your  back,  may  all  your 
breezes  be  fair  and  balmy,  and  may  the 
Lord's  hand  be  on  your  shoulder  as  you 
move  down  the  street  a  piece  but  carry 
forward  yoiu-  devotion  to  this  greatest 
country  on  earth. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  92D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BOOGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more  It 
is  time  to  express  gratitude  to  many  col- 
leagues in  this  House  and  to  take  an 
accounting  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plished during  the  92d  Congress.  Also,  it 
is  time  to  say  farewell  to  more  than  50 
of  our  colleagues  who  will  not  be  return- 
ing to  these  halls  for  the  93d  Congress. 
There  will  be  a  biunper  crop  of  freshmen 
next  year. 

The  Democratic  Party,  which  controls 
the  Congress,  has  an  outstanding  legis- 
lative record  to  take  to  the  people  this 
November.  In  the  next  few  minutes,  I 
would  like  to  note  for  Members  the  great 
amount  of  significant  legislation  enacted 
during  this  session.  Fuller  summaries  are 
provided  in  a  report  which  is  appended 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  brief  siunmarlzing  of  leg- 
islation passed  in  the  first  session  is 
noted  for  Members.  Puller  explications 
are  foimd  in  my  report  for  that  session 
printed  in  the  Congrkssional  Rxcoro, 
volume  117.  part  36.  page  46179. 

In  recent  years,  we  passed  and  sent 
to  the  States  a  proposed  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  provide  equal 
rights  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  their 
gender.  After  much  debate  through  sev- 
eral years,  we  authorized  enforcement 
powers  to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission — Public  Law  92-261. 
We  extended  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  <H.R.  12652>.  thus  continu- 
ing our  commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  regardless  of  race. 

In  the  first  session  the  House  enacted 
legislation  to  establish  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  iH.R.  10835)  but  the  Sen- 
ate failed  to  enact  a  similar  bill  (S.  3970) . 
We  passed  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Act,  to  establish  an  Independent 
regulatory    commission    charged    with 


protecting  consumers  against  unreason- 
able product  haxards.  We  enacted  the 
Auto  Safety  Act.  to  Insure  the  produc- 
tion of  safer  cars  which  will  require  less 
costly  repair  work. 

During  this  session  we  enacted  the 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  1972,  au- 
thorizing additional  fiinds  for  many  of 
our  Federal  aid  programs  for  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  e^)eclally 
active  in  passing  legislation  to  improve 
the  environment.  If  there  Is  one  area  in 
which  this  Congress  can  take  a  greater 
measure  of  pride  than  another,  it  lies 
here.  The  American  people  have  awak- 
ened to  the  environmental  dangers  from 
abuse  and  neglect.  We  in  Congress,  shar- 
ing that  awareness  smd  empowered  to 
act  to  protect  the  general  welfare,  have 
responded  with  an  outpouring  of  legisla- 
tion over  the  past  few  years.  This  session 
we  passed  the  National  Environmental 
Data  System  Act,  to  provide  for  pooling 
and  sharing  information  on  environ- 
mental research  and  techniques  to  in- 
sure a  better  environment.  We  enacted 
a  Pesticide  Control  Act  to  regulate  the 
production  and  sale  of  dangerous  pesti- 
cides which,  while  controlling  insects, 
damage  himian,  plant,  and  animal  life. 
We  passed  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  to  au- 
thorize massive  funding  of  water  pollu- 
tion programs  already  on  the  statute 
books.  Our  waters  are  choked  and  dy- 
ing from  pollution.  Either  we  are  going 
to  spend  the  money  necessary  to  reclaim 
them  or  we  are  going  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. The  President  has  threatened 
to  veto  this  legislation.  We  passed  the 
Noise  Control  Act,  to  supplement  efforts 
to  abate  noise,  which  adversely  affects 
people. 

We  sent  to  the  President  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  authorizing  a 
15 -year  moratorium  on  the  killing  or 
capturing  of  water  mammals,  some  of 
which  are  threatened  with  extinction, 
and  we  authorized  the  President  to  seek 
a  moratorium  treaty  on  the  killing  of 
polar  bears,  also  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. We  enacted  a  Federal  Animal 
Damage  Control  Act,  to  provide  for  more 
selective  control  of  predatory  animals. 
Some  of  these  animals,  while  trouble- 
some, are  threatened  with  extinction. 
Man  should  not  blithely  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  nature.  We  conUnued  to  enact 
legislation  setting  aside  recreational 
areas  in  the  country,  thus  insuring  for 
future  generations  places  in  which  they 
can  enjoy  natural  wilderness  and  beauty, 
or  to  which  they  can  go  to  get  away  from 
the  hubbub  of  city  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  took  final  action  on 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
which  regulates  expenditures  for  politi- 
cal advertising  and  provides  for  full  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures. 

We  have  enacted  legislation  to  insure 
that  Americans  will  have  adequate  and 
quality  health  care  available  to  them. 
Diiring  this  session  we  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act  to 
combat  a  disease  which  particularly  af- 
flicts black  Americans:  the  National 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act, 
to  concentrate  research  on  diseases  af- 
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fllctlng  these  vrUot  the  human  b«<ly; 
**»    C(»nmunloalile    DlssaaM    CootM 
Amendment  Act  to  coiillitM  prtiprMns 
aimed  at  oootnaUlng  the  spread  o«miMi 
diseases,  Includlnv  veoereal  disease;  the 
Natlonid  Coolejr's  Anemia  Control  Act. 
establishing  a  proflram  to  combat  this 
killer  disease  which  affllote  about  50,000 
Americans;  the  National  Advisory  Oom- 
mission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis  Act.  to  i»o- 
mote  efforts  at  devising  means  for  con- 
trolling this  dreadful  cripplM'  and  killer: 
the  Emergency  Medical  Bervloes  Act,  to 
support  efforts  for  providing  imiawBate 
medical  care  for  persons  In  auto  ac- 
ddaits,  or  suffering  heart  attacks,  or 
struck  by  some  other  medical  probl^n 
requiring  immediate  att«ition  If  death  Is 
not  to  result;  and  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  amendments,  to  continue  pro- 
grams aiding  those  who  are  handicapped. 
The  President  vetoed  congressional  ef- 
forts to  provide  temporary  public  em- 
ployment for  those  unemployed.  We  did, 
however,  receive  his  approval  on  other 
manpower  training  smd  regional  devel- 
opment bills  passed  this  session  Inchid- 
ing:  Continuation  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velwment  and  Training  Act;  and  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  authorizing  a 
comprehensive  program  to  Improve  job 
opportunity,  income,  and  the  quality  of 
life  In  rural  America.  The  House  also 
passed  the  PuWlc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amenrimant  of  1972, 
extending    regional    developanent    pro- 
grams and  establishing  a  pubUc  works 
Impact  program  to  provide  Immediate, 
uselul  work  to  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed. lUs  Ull  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  we  moved  toward  adjournment 
with  no  certain  guarantee  that  It  would 
obtain  Presidential  approval  given  the 
President's  adamant  opposition  to  pub- 
lic Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  All  we  can 
say  to  those  unemployed  and  wishing  to 
work  is  that  Congress  has  tried  but  has 
been  met  with  iron  resistance  from  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  historic  action  Con- 
gress approved  a  revenue-sharing  bill 
which  will  provide  more  than  $80  bil- 
llMi  over  a  5-year  period  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  supplement  their 
sorely  tested  budgets.  The  President 
wanted  this  money  to  be  appropriated 
without  Federal  controls,  a  giveaway  to 
which  the  Congress  wisely  refused  to  ac- 
cede. For  one  who  preaches  fiscal  respon- 
ability,  it  is  amusing  to  find  the  Presi- 
dent requesting  Congress  to  cough  up 
such  a  large  share  of  Federal  revenue 
to  State  and  local  governments  with  no 
accounting  to  the  National  Government 
for  its  use.  While  It  is  true  that  State 
and  local  governments  need  financial  as- 
sistance. It  is  not  true  that  we  should  Just 
hand  the  money  over  and  show  no  inter- 
est in  how  it  is  spent. 

We  also  approved  three  bills  to  raise 
or  maintain  the  public  debt  ceiling,  as 
the  administration  continues  to  operate 
at  a  high  deficit.  The  most  recent  action 
engendered  bitter  debate  In  the  Congress 
because  of  the  President's  reqiiest  that 
we  authorize  him  a  $250  billion  spend- 
ing celling. 

Some  In  Congress,  including  myself, 
considered  this  »n.  abrogaUoai_,af   our 


power  over  the  parse.  More  tbaa  any 
president  in  our  history.  Ut.  Nlxo»  has 
seen  fit  to  ignore  congressicmai  dttee- 
tlves  and  to  Impound  fundi  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  His  action  thwarts  the 
Congress*  consUtutlonal  authority  to 
control  spending.  ,.    «    i. 

I  would  add  here  that  during  the  First 
Session  we  continued  the  President's  au- 
thority to  control  prices  and  wages.  Were 
It  not  such  a  serious  matter,  his  adminis- 
tration's implementation  of  this  author- 
ity could  provide  us  with  some  comic 
relief  from  an  otherwise  grim  situation 
In  our  country. 

The  President  has.  of  course,  been 
credited  with  some  spectacular  flrste  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  during  1972. 1 
refer  to  his  trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow. 
He  returned  from  Moscow  with  an  In- 
terim Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  Certain 
Measiires  with  Respect  to  the  Limitation 
of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms,  that  is,  mis- 
sUes.  He  requested  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  agreement  and  we  gave  it, 
but  only  after  extensive  debate  and  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  parity  With  the  Soviet  Union  in 
levels     of     intercontinental     strategic 

forces. 

During  the  first  session,  the  House 
passed  the  President's  proposal  for  re- 
forming that  welfare  program  which 
provides  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  This  program  has  proven  ex- 
pensive over  the  years  and  it  tends  to 
perpetuate  people  on  welfare  as  well  as 
encourage  some  small  amount  of  cheat- 
ing. The  President's  proposal  would  have 
guaranteed  an  adequate  income  to  those 
families  needing  welfare  and  having  no 
adult  In  the  family  able  to  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  provides  for  a  workfare 
program  for  those  famlMcs  with  able- 
bodied  adults  In  them  who  could  work. 
The  Senate  declined  to  authorize  the 
President's  proposal  and  instead  au- 
thorized a  study  of  it.  Conferees  dropped 
the  entire  matter  from  the  bill  when 
they  could  not  resolve  differences. 

This  bill  also  provided  for  changes  in 
social  security,  medicare,  and  medicaid 
programs  to  make  them  more  workable, 
qnanrJaiiy  secure,  and  helpful  to  those 
benefiting  from  them. 

Tied  to  that  bill  was  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  social  secvulty  benefits.  This 
Increase  was  lifted  from  the  bill,  ii 
creased  to  20  percent,  and  appended  to 
a  debt-celling  increase  voted  June  30, 
1972.  The  President  opposed  this  needed 
increase  for  social  security  beneficiaries 
but  then  tried  to  grab  credit  for  passage 
after  reluctantly  signing  the  measure 
into  law.  This  action  was  typical  of  his 
practice  of  faulting  the  Congress  on  the 
one  hand  and  then  claiming  credit  for 
our  good  deeds  on  the  other. 

We  passed  legislation  to  eAd  in  the 
development  of  transportation  facilities 
in  this  country  including:  Assistance  to 
the  National  Rail  Passenger  Corp,— 
Amtrak;  the  Federal- Aid  to  Highway 
Act,  authorizing  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System;  and  an  anti- 
hijacklng  measure  to  control  this  busi- 
ness of  hijacking  planes. 
Finally,  we  passed  legislation  to  aid 


veterans,  particularly  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  that  legtaUtion  Is  summarized  in  my 

"prom  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that 
we  have  tried  to  legislate  In  the  Interests 
of  the  people.  Regrettebly.  the  President 
has  not  always  agreed  with  our  decisions 
and  has  vetoed  some  significant  pieces 
of  legislation.  It  Is  no  fluke  t^^^^ 
vetoes  have  been  directed  at  legislation 
which  benefits  Americans  who  most  naed 
assistance:  those  on  retirement  pensions, 
those  in  need  of  health  care,  those  at- 
tending schools,  those  needing  traimng 
for  jobs,  those  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. ,    _^       , 
I  think  it  is  worth  a  few  minutes  of 
your  time  to  listen  to  the  vetoes  of  the 
Preeident  since  he  came  to  ofBce.  Mem- 
bers may  find  it  Instructive  and  l"^" 
nating.  My  good  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  cry  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoes  were  in  the  interest  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  My  rejoinder  to  that  is: 
"But  why  deprive  those  most  in  need? 
In  1970,  the  Presideit  vetoed  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  btUs: 

HJa  18111,  tint  lAbor-HKW  Appropru- 
tlon*  Act  for  riacal  1870  (»uat*lne<l) .  on  the 
KTouncU  tbfct  It  coat»ln»d  rimdlng  which  wm 
"excwwlTe  In  a  period  of  »erlouB  inflation- 
ary preMures"  and  pmpolnt«d  the  foUowln* 
Increaaea  a«  particularly  unaccepUbie:  Im- 
pacted areae'  aid,  grmnU  for  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  earmarked  for  poor  chUdren 
college  confltmctlon  granui,  college  student 
loan  f  unda.  and  hoepltal  conatructlon  granU; 
KB..  11103.  Medical  FaclUtlae  ConAtructlon 
and  Modernization  Amendment!  of  l»70 
(overridden),  with  the  President  claiming 
that  the  hUl  would  " significantly  restrict 
Presidential  options  In  managing  Federal 
expenditures."  <  money  for  Lockheed,  yes;  for 
hoepitai  coQStruotLoa,  no) : 

HJt  leeifl.  Office  of  Bduoation  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  FUoal  1B71  ( overridden  j ,  on  the 
grounds  that  to  spend  for  education  would 
exacerbate  inflation  and  that  the  increaeee 
voted  by  Congress  were  too  exceeslTe; 

HJR.  176M.  E>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Independerft  Offices 
Appropriations  Act  for  P»w»l  1971  (sus- 
tained) .  for  the  same  old  tired  reasons  noted 
in  earUsr  veto  messages; 

S.  8S87.  the  PoUtlcal  Broadcast  Spending 
Act  (sustained),  on  the  grounds  that  It  un- 
faUly  discriminated  against  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry  In  an  attempt  to  curtail  cam- 
pelgn  expendltiires  and  beoaue*  of  the  need 
to  overhaul  Federal  election  campaUtn  regula- 
tion law   (which  we  did  in  peselng  PJ^  M- 

8  '3867,  Federal  Manpower  Training  and 
PubUc  Service  Employment  Act  ,  sustained  I 
a  congreeslonaUy  initiated  bill  to  help  those 
unemployed  to  find  work,  on  the  grounds 
that  "WPA-type  Jobe  are  not  the  answer ' 
(tt  is  more  dignifying  to  get  unemployment 
benefits,  apparently ) ; 

8.  a4ie.  Family  MedJcai  Practuses  A«t 
(pocket  veto) .  aimed  at  educating  more  per- 
sons to  be  doctors  in  order  to  relieve  a  short- 
age of  general  practitioners  but  described  by 
the  President  as  •■unneceosary  and  the  wrong 
approach"; 

HJl.  17809.  Wage  Board  Pay  Increase  tno 
time  to  attempt  to  override) ,  on  the  grounds 
that  to  increase  wages  for  these  Federal  em- 
ployees was  Inflationary  but,  It  was  not 
Inflationary  in  an  election  year  as  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  sUnUar  bUl  this  year   (PX.  M- 

393): 

8.  678.  Federal  Plreflghters  Retirement  Ben- 
eflts  Act  (pocket  veto),  on  the  grounds  that 
"there  is  no  demonstrated  need  for  per- 
mitting Federal  flreflghters  to  retire  at  an 
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ewliflr  thuk  noroul  ag«,"  but,  tb*t  w«s  m 
IB70  «ad.  by  lora,  an  election  ytmr.  tbe  Pna* 
Ident  WM  sln^ng  a  different  tune  aa  be 
■tcned  ttau  propoaal  into  Uw  (P.L.  92-^82): 

During  this  Congreas  the  President  has 
been  ftt  it  again: 

S.  S7S,  Appalachian  Regional  Dvrelopment 
Act  Atnendmefnta  of  1*71  isuatalnedi ,  which 
a«»in  lacludad  provlatona  for  giving  work  to 
thoaa  not  employad  but  which  the  PiMldent 
coaiMdared  an  ineffacUve  approach  to  job  op- 
povtwUty  and  poaalbly  giving  rlM  to  false 
hop*  (that  la,  "stay  in  the  unamploym«nt 
lioie":  IX  you  can  rtUl  coUect  beneflta) ; 

HJl.  aaoo.  Increaaed  Betlremant  Beneflta 
to  Totally  DlMbled  D.C.  Firemen  and  PoUce- 
men  (poclcet  vetoi.  becauae  it  gave  unwar- 
rantad  cpaclal  benefit*  to  a  particular  group 
of  r«tlra«B  and  set  an  unfortunate  precedent 
(i^.,  no  extra  money  for  the  totmilw  <Ua- 
abiml): 

3.  3007.  Bconomlc  Opportunity  Amend- 
menu  of  1871  (8U»Ulned).  becaxiae  It  con- 
tained "provUlona  altogether  unacceptable 
to  thla  admlnlatratlon."  and  particularly  b«- 
cauaa  it  provldad  for  a  chUd  care  prograim  he 
characterized  as  laudable  but  flaealty  irre- 
sponalble.  admlnlatradvely  unworkable,  and 
a  weaJcener  of  the  family  structure  (much 
talk  about  the  work  ethic  but  no  programa 
to  help  mothers  who  might  want  to  work): 

HJl.  13818,  Authorlzauon  of  Fund*  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcaatlng  (no  at- 
tempt to  override),  because  he  wanted  only 
a  one-year  authorlatlon  (which  waa  sub- 
sequently voted  by  Congreea) ; 

H.B,  15417.  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Act 
for  Fiscal  1973  'sustained),  again  because  it 
was  purportedly  Inflationary; 

H-R,  15827,  Temporary  20  Percent  increase 
in  Railroad  Retirement  Beneflta  (overrid- 
den), because  It  would  Jeopardize  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
and  hasten  Its  bankruptcy  (but  Congrees  in- 
tends to  see  to  thU  problem  next  year) . 

These  vetoes  give  us  a  clear  picture  of 
where  the  President's  priorities  Ue  and 
It  is  for  each  Member  of  the  House  and 
each  American  to  determine  whether  he 
agrees  or  disagrees.  For  my  part,  I  dis- 
agree. 

Before  concluding  it  is  appropriate  to 
aacpress  my  gratitude  to  some  of  the  many 
persons  who  have  assisted  in  the  busl- 
DMsbefore  this  great  House.  I  begin,  of 
coarse,  with  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have 
benefited  from  your  gracious  presiding 
over  the  House.  Through  the  years  it  has 
always  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
you  and  we  look  forward  to  additional 
years  under  your  leadership. 

To  my  counterpart  on  the  other  sWe 
of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Omald  R.  Porb.  my 
thanks  again  for  his  cooperation  and 
pleasant  opposition  ac  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority party. 

^To  my  good  friend.  Thomas  "Tip" 
cyN«n.L,  his  deputies  and  assistant  whips 
their  counterparts  on  the  Republican 
side,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  House  I 
extend  a  heartfelt  thanks.  As  Members 
know  our  great  Parliamentarian.  Lewis 
Deschler.  retired  this  year  after  many 
years  ot  service  to  us  an.  We  wish  him 
well  In  his  retirement,  which  Is  richly 
deserved. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  to  the  following 
list  of  people: 

Committee  chairmen.  Members  and  their 
staffs. 

Doon  Anderson.  Charlie  Melody.  Bob  Yeah 
and  their  staff  of  pages. 


Jack  Russ  tuoA  bis  pages. 

OU  Udell  and  his  staff  at  the  Document 
Boom. 

The  Doormen. 

The  staffs  of  the  leadership  on  both  sldee 
of  the  aisle. 

The  Ofllelal  Reporters. 

The  Lieglslatlve  Counsel. 

The  Houae  Phyaldan,  Dr.  Rufus  Pearson 
and  his  staff. 

PInally,  unlike  others  I  oould  name,  I 
would  like  to  thank  rather  than  curse  the 
members  of  the  press  who  follow  the 
Congress  and  report  on  our  activities.  We 
may  not  always  agree  with  what  they 
say  but  where  would  we  and  the  Ameri- 
can pecvle  be  were  they  not  here  to  re- 
cord our  work. 

To  all  Members,  and  their  families, 
good  luck  In  the  elections  and  let  me 
be  among  the  first  to  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

REPOIT  ON  TRX  ACCOMITlSHIfSNTB  OF  TRK 
SSCOHD  SESSION  or  THE  tSD  COHOKSSS 
STTBICrTTED       m       BXHALT       OF       RALK       BOGOS, 

RotrsK  MAjoarrr  lxaokb 

AOaiCULTTTax 

M^.  speaker,  during  the  first  session 
the  Congress  enacted  10  bills  concerning 
the  eigricultural  resources  of  this  Nation. 

Three  of  these  laws  are  designed  to  im- 
prove rural  living  conditions  by  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations. Public  Law  92-133  perma- 
nently extends  the  authority  to  Insure 
loans  imder  the  Consolidated  F^sirmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  19«1.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-173  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  Insured  emer- 
gency loans  of  the  type  previously  au- 
thorized to  be  made  as  direct  loans  un- 
der subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 
Public  Law  92-181  provided  further  for 
the  farmer-owned  cooperative  sjrstem 
through  whlcll  credit  is  made  available 
to  farmers  and  ranchers.  It  al£o  extended 
the  operations  of  the  cooperative  system 
to  provide  for  housing  loans  to  rural  resi- 
dents and  for  loans  to  others  providing 
services  upon  which  fsuTnlng  operations 
are  dependent.  In  order  to  provide  a  mod- 
ernized system  to  meet  current  and  fu- 
ture rural  credit  needs.  This  act  is  part 
of  a  broad  rural  development  program 
which  alms  at  encouraging  farm  families 
to  stay  in  rural  areas  and  urban  citizens 
to  move  to  rural  areas. 

Five  of  the  bills  enacted  in  the  first 
session  are  aimed  at  Improving  the  mar- 
ket and  establishing  quotas  for  specific 
crops.  Public  Law  92-42  is  designed  to  ex- 
pand agricultural  exports  by  removing 
the  restrictions  on  foreign  market  pro- 
motion activities  for  domestic  wine.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-120  added  California  peaches 
to  the  list  of  commodities  for  which  paid 
advertising  provisions  may  be  included 
In  marketing  orders  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act. 

Public  Law  92-138.  extended  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  for  3  years  and  adjusted  the 
production  quotas  for  foreign  and  domes- 
tic producers.  Public  Law  92-62 
amended  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  to  set  new  criteria  for  apportionment 
of  acreage  allotments  among  new  pea- 
nut farmers.  Public  Law  92-144  permit- 
ted the  transfer  across  coimty  lines,  In 
the  same  State,  of  Virginia  fire-cured  to- 


baoco  type  21  and  Virginia  sun-cured  to- 
bacco typa  37  allotments,  which  pre- 
vlouflly  oould  ba  transferred  only  from 
one  farm  to  another  in  the  same  county. 
Public  Law  9i^l  exteiKled  the  time  for 
the  proclamation  of  marketing  quotas 
for  burley  tobacco  for  the  3  years  begin- 
ning October  1,  1971.  Public  Law  92^10 
authorised  poimdage  quotas  In  lieu  of 
acreage  allotments  for  burley  tobacco  and 
the  lease  and  transfer  of  burley  tobacco 
allotments  within  counties. 

In  order  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
livestock  on  American  farms.  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  92-152,  which  ex- 
pands the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  coimtriee 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  prevent  c«- 
retard  all  communicable  diseases  of  ani- 
mals. 

The  Congress  also  enacted  Public  Law 
92-82,  which  is  designed  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  asBute  the  safety  of  the  mil- 
lions of  citlaens  who  enjoy  the  resources 
of  our  national  forest  and  recreational 
lands  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  cooperate  with  any  State  or 
political  subdivislcHi  in  the  enforcement 
of  local  laws  on  naticoial  forest  land. 

Eight  additional  laws  were  enacted 
during  the  second  session. 


AOKXCXTLTtnUl.      COMMODrmS      ACT 
AMXMDMXMTS     (S.    183S.    PTTBLIC     LAW    SS-aSl) 

Public  Law  92-231  is  designed  to  speed 
the  hanging  of  reparation  complaints 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  such  actions, 
both  to  the  parties  involved  and  to  the 
Government.  It  requires  that  an  oppor- 
timlty  for  a  hearing  tie  provided  in  a 
reparation  proceeding  only  if  the  amount 
claimed  exoeeds  tS,000 — Instead  of  the 
$1,500  limit  under  previous  legislation — 
and  provides  for  the  assessment  of  rea- 
sonable fees  and  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  hearing  In  favor  of 
the  prevailing  party  If  the  losing  party  is 
a  commission  merchant,  dealer,  or 
broker. 

POTATO     MAaKXTmO     OKOESS      (S.     3672.     PTTBLIC 
LAW    92-S38) 

Public  Law  92-233  amended  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  to  make  perma- 
nent an  existing  provision  exempting  all 
potatoes  for  processing  from  marketing 
orders.  Because  potato  products  are  mar- 
keted nationally,  the  competitive  dls- 
advasitages  accorded  processors  located 
in  order  areas  and  subject  to  such  orders 
is  such  as  to  require  exemption  of  all 
potatoes  for  processing. 

COTTON  caop  REPorrs  (s.  3104.  pttblic  law 

Public  Law  92-331,  amends  existing 
statutes  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  cotton  crop  reports 
simultaneously  with  the  general  crop  re- 
ports. This  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  include  cotton  in  the 
National  smd  State  releases  with  other 
crops,  rather  than  issuing  separate  re- 
ports for  cotton. 
cooFXaATrrs  roaEsrar   PsocaAMS    (h.b.   ssit, 

PTTBLIC    LAW    93-2B8) 

Public  Law  92-288  strengthens  and  up- 
dates the  Nation's  forestry  programs.  It 
amends  the  Cooperative  Forest  Act  to  ex- 
tend Its  coverage  to  the  protection,  im- 
provement, suid  establishment  of  trees 


and  shrubs  In  m-ban  areas,  commuaitlee, 
and  open  spaces,  and  to  all  wood  proces- 
sors—rather than  "processors  of  primary 
forest  products"  as  In  tha  paat.  This 
amendment  wlU  enable  the  DepartiiMnt 
of  Agrloolture  to  extend  its  technical  ad- 
vice and  services  to  the  owners  of  the»7 
million  acres  of  private,  nonlndastrlal 
forest  land  throughout  the  countiy  and 
to  urban  and  suburban  areas  trying  to 
preserve  wooded  regions  and  green  belts. 
The  appropriation  auttiortiatlon  for  this 
program  is  Increased  from  $8  to  $20  mil- 
lion. It  increases  the  appivprtatlon  au- 
thorization for  sections  1.2,  and  3  of  the 
Clark-McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1924,  from 
$20  to  $40  million.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  wtth  the  States  in 
forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression, 
and  the  increased  authorization  will  en- 
able the  Federal  Oovemment  to  expand 
its  efforts  to  jM-oteot  onr  valuable  forest 
lands  from  the  terrible  deetaructloo 
wrought  by  forest  fires. 

NAnoHAL  PoaKBT  voLtrnmas   (B.  latt. 
pttauc  LAW  91-3  00  > 

The  National  Forest  Volunteers  Act 
(Public  Law  92-3001  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  volun- 
teers for  the  national  forest  program 
similar  to  the  already  existing  volunteers 
for  the  national  park  program.  The  duties 
of  the  volunteers  could  Include  providing 
special  information  services  to  visitors, 
assisting  at  historical  and  special  events, 
increasing  the  availability  of  Interpretive 
programs,  providing  special  skills,  writing 
brochures,  and  working  on  or  teaching 
special  projects.  This  program  offfers  a 
fine  opporttmlty  to  the  many  peeple  who 
would  like  to  spend  more  time  In  natlontd 
forests,  and  encourage  Individual  partici- 
pation in  the  eflfort  to  improve  th<e^  Na- 
tion's environment.  «d-  -  x  1  >  < 

EMINENTDOMAnr    POOL    ALLOTMEW^'IS."  "fS^S, 
PUBLIC  LAW  91-484) 

Public  Law  92-354  repeals  an  existing 
provision  of  law  which  requires  that  al- 
lotments established  from  the  eminent 
domain  pool  be  "comparaMe  wtth  allot- 
ments determined  for  other  farms  In  the 
same  area."  It  applies  to  allotmente  for 
extra-long  staple  cotton,  peazmts,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  farm  base  acreage  all6t- 
ments  for  upland  cotton,  and  domestic 
allotments  for  wheat. 

ITDEKAL  CROP  INSCrilANCK  FOB  FAHMpiS  tTNBKK 
Xee    21     (S.    1139,   PTTBUC   tAW'   92-3S7) 

Pilbllc  Law  92-357  permit*  participa- 
tion in  the  Federal  crop  insuranw  pro- 
gram by  eligible  farmers  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  18  years.  It  reflects 
the  Congress'  feeling  that  young  farm- 
ers should  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  Federal  crop  insurance, 
particularly  in  light  of  tiielr  right  to  vote. 

PEAS  MABKRHtO  OaOBSfl  (TI.B.  14015. 

pcBLic  LAW  99— tee) 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  14015  Is  to  au- 
thorize marketing  orders  for  pears  for 
canning  and  freeslng;  to  authorize  any 
form  of  marketing  pr(»tiotIon  Including 
paid  advertising  for  pears;  to  require  a 
favorable  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  grow- 
ers voting  or  two-thirds  of  the  volume 
voted  in  each  State  of  the  predw^icm 
area,  f (»■  Issuance  of  an  order  applicable 


to  paars  for  '•*""<"g  or  freeslng:  to  re- 
(joliBitMi  proeesaor  and  producer  repre- 
ffyii^ttoii  on  any  aseney  aetoeted  to  ad- 
r^\w,^tMm  gach  an  order  shall  be  e«ual; 
and  to  raqulie  that  at  least  a  majcalty 
of  each  Bute's  lepreeenUtires  on  such 
agency  concur  In  any  reeommendfttton 
for  iKopoeed  regulation.  On  Bei^tember 
25,  1972.  the  Senate  paoed  this  bill  with- 
out amandmcnts.  ami  cleared  It  for  the 

White  Housei 

civn.  Bioasa 

In  the  first  session  of  the  &ad  Congress, 
on  September  14,  1971,  the  l^ieuse  passed 
KM.  2S4.  a  bill  which  repeals  the  Emer- 
BSQcy  Detention  Act— tlUe  n  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960 — and  which 
prohibits  detention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  any  citizen  except  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Senate  sub- 
sequently passed  the  bill  without  amend- 
ment, and  UJl.  234  became  Public  Law 
92-128. 

Additional  legislation  has  been  enacted 
during  the  second  session. 

BQUAL  aiCHTS  AltKVOMKKr  (HJ.  KXS.  20S) 

A  proposed  equal  rights  amendment 
to  the  DJ3.  Constitution  passed  the  Con- 
grees in  March  1972.  The  amendment 
provides: 

BquaUty  of  rights  xmder  the  law  shaU  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

The  Congress  shaU  have  the  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

This  amendaaent  shall  take  effect  two 
years  after  the  daU  of  ratification. 

The  measiu^  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  October  12,  1971, 
and  by  the  Senate  on  March  22,  1972.  A 
version  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
had  been  Introduced  in  nearly  every  Con- 
gress since  1923.  Under  the  amendment, 
men  and  women  would  share  equally, 
imder  the  law,  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  American  citizenship.  The 
Amendment  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths— 3«— of  the  States.  To  date,  21 
States  have  ratified  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 
AoornoNAL   AxrrHoarrr   Foa  tk«  vjs.   equal 

EMPLOTMENT        OPPOBTTJKrrT        COHMMSION 

(Ha.  iT«e:  pttblic  law  •i-aet) 

When  Congress  established  the  UJ3, 
Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Com- 
mission by  title  Vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  it  authorized  the  EEOC  to 
enforce  nondiscrimination  to  employ- 
ment by  conciliation  and  persuasion 
alone,  m  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, on  September  16,  1971,  the  House 
passed  HJl.  1746.  a  bill  which  authorized 
the  EEX>C  to  seek  enforcement  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  through  the 
Federal  courts.  In  the  second  session,  on 
Febniary  22,  1972,  the  S«iate  passed  a 
substitute  amendment  to  HJl.  1746 
which  likewise  provided  for  judicial  en- 
forcement by  the  EEOC  hut  which  was  in 
other  provisions  different  from  the 
House-passed  bill.  On  March  6  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  bin  amended  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  on  March  8  the 
House  agreed  to  the  same  bUL  Wtth  the 
President's  signature,  HJEl.  1746  became 
Public  Law  92-261.  Pulallo  Law  92-261 
amends  title  VII  in  the  following  ways: 
First,  it  provides  that  empleyerB  with 


15  or  more  employees  and  labor  unions 
with  15  or  more  members,  liutead  of 
those  with  2S  employees  or  members  as 
heretofore,  shall  he  subject  to  title  VII 
1  year  after  enactment;  it  extends  cov- 
erage also  to  State  and  local  employees 
except  to  State  and  local  ejected  ofBdals. 
and  to  their  personal  staff  members  tmd 
policymaking  appointees;  and  It  extends 
coverage  m  well  to  teachers  except  thoee 
in  religious  schot^. 

Second,  it  gives  the  EEOC  authority  to 
prosecute  a  case  in  a  Federal  district 
court  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  has  suf- 
fered employment  discrimination  If  it 
cannot  correct  the  situation  by  concilia- 
tion. If  the  case  Involves  a  State  or  local 
government  employee  It  Is  the  UJ9.  At- 
torney General  rather  than  the  EBOCf 
who  must  go  to  court. 

If  the  EEOC  dismisses  hts  rharge  or 
does  not  bring  about  a  concihation  agree- 
ment acceptable  to  the  complainant,  or 
if  the  EIBOC,  In  the  case  of  a  State  Or 
local  government  emi:^«»yee.  the  Attor- 
ney General,  does  not  take  his  case  to 
court  within  180  days  after  he  filed  his 
complaint  or  w4thin  180  days  after  a  re- 
quired period  of  reference  to  a  State  or 
local  fair  employment  practices  commis- 
sion, the  complatoant  himself  may  file  a 
civil  aetk>n. 

Third.  Public  Law  92-261  gives  to  the 
BEX3C  2  years  after  enactment  the  right 
to  bring  an  action  in  a  Federal  district 
court  against  any  pattern  or  practice  of 
employment  discrtminatioB.  This  pat- 
tAm-or-practlce  authority  was  vested  In 
the  Justice  Def>artraent  by  the  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act. 

Fourth,  it  authorizes  the  EEOC  to  use 
the  same  Investigatory  power  as  the 
NLRB. 

Fifth,  it'estabhshee  the  Eqxial  Bmpley- 
meaX  Opportunity  Coordinating  Council 
with  membership  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the 
EBOO.  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  FUghts  Com- 
mission. Ttit  purpose  of  the  Council  is 
to  make  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies work  toward  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

fiilttih.  Public  Law  9^261  forbids  dis- 
crtmination  on  account  of  race,  ooior. 
religion^  £«k,  or  national  origin  in  the 
Federal  service  and  gives -the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  overall  responsibility  for 
promotlng^equai  opportunity  among  Fed- 
eral employeee  and  authority  to  review 
actions  taken  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies on  complaints.  It  gives  any  Ftoderal 
emtilayee  ihe  nght  to  talce  his  case  to 
court  within  30  days  after  his  depart- 
ment or  agency  has  made  a  decision  re- 
garding his  complaint  of  discnmmation 
or  within  30  days  after  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  made  a  decision  on  his 
appeal.  He  may  also  go  to  court  if  his 
department  or  agency  or  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  delays  making  a  decision 
on  his  complaint  or  on  his  appeal  more 
than  180  da^'s. 

Seventh.  Piftillc  Law  92-261  forbids  imj 
F^ederal  contracting  agency  to  deny  or 
terminate  a  contract  for  noncompliance 
with  equal  eooployment  opportimlty  re- 
quirements without  a  fuU  hearing  and 
adjudication  if  the  contractor  h'j,i  sati&- 
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Qed  PBdend  requirements  In  the  same 
plant  wltUn  the  previous  year. 
■xxsmaoN  or  tb>  cvrcL  bibktb  comtunoN 
uro  Ajarnow  to  m  rumiSDicttoit  (rjt.  itast) 

The  n^.  CivU  Rights  Commlssian  has 
rendM«d  invaluable  service  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  QsDgress  by  Investigating 
complaints  of  denial*  of  dvU  rights,  by 
studying  widespread  denials  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  by  reviewing  the 
effectlveneu  of  laws  and  policies  of  the 
UA  Ooveimnent  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Under  its  present 
sutute  the  Commlssica  is  to  expire  on 
January  31, 1973.  In  the  second  session  of 
the  rad  Cangress,  on  liCay  1.  1973.  the 
House  passed  HJl.  12662  to  extend  the 
Cgounlssian  for  5  years,  until  Jime  30, 
1978.  Until  now  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction has  covered  denials  of  civil  rights 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional orif^  or  in  the  administration  of 
Justice.  Its  jurisdiction  has  not  included 
diacrlminaticii  because  of  sex.  At  the 
same  time  Federal  law  and  policy  seek  to 
eliminate  unfair  trt«tment  on  account  of 
3ex  in  various  areaa — in  employment,  for 
example.  In  order  to  make  the  Commis- 
aion's  jurisdiction  coincide  with  Federal 
efforts  to  Insure  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  H.R.  12852  extends  the  Commis- 
aion's  jurisdiction  to  cover  sex  discrimi- 
nation. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
members  of  the  Commission  be  paid  at 
the  rate  for  executive  level  IV  for  each 
day  they  work,  that  consultants  to  the 
Commlssian  be  paid  on  a  daily  basis  at 
the  hiitfieet  rate  for  afl-15,  and  that  wit- 
nesses before  the  Commission  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  witnesses  In  the 
Federal  courts.  The  authorized  ceiling  on 
annual  appropriationa  for  the  Commls- 
sian Is  now  set  at  $4  millian.  HJl.  12652 
raises  this  ceiling  to  $6.5  mi111<m  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  to  $7  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  after  that. 

MoinnBcaiMiiiATioM  n*  vkokbal  jijbt  bkimc- 
noN  (H.«.  as«B,  ptTHjac  law  »a-43T) 

The  90th  Congress  passed  the  Jury 
Selectioo  and  Service  Act  of  1968  to  as- 
sure nondiscrlmlnatloci  on  account  of 
race  or  economic  status  In  the  selection 
of  Federal  jurors.  This  act  left  a  person 
free  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  In- 
f  ortnatian  about  his  race  and  oecupation 
in  filling  out  the  Federal  ivror  quallflca- 
tion  form.  The  consequence  of  leaving 
this  optional  is  that  these  forms  may  not 
provide  the  inf  ormatian  needed  to  make 
gure  that  Federal  juries  represent  a  cross 
section  of  the  population.  Public  Law 
92-437,  passed  this  Congrees.  requires  pro 
fotmti  that  questions  of  race  and  occupa- 
tion be  answered  in  filling  out  juror 
forus. 


COM 


un  uravwnr 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  taw  92-16 
concerned  with  Improving  and  expanding 
the  service  capabilities  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  This  legislation 
provided  for  Increasing  by  $900  million — 
from  92.2  to  $3.1  billion — the  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees  and  other  obligations 
or  commitments  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  from  the  business 
loan  and  Investment  fund  of  the  Small 
Busmess  Administration.  '  ' 


During  the  second  session  the  House 
reafflrmed  the  concern  of  Congress  to 
further  expand  and  Improve  the  service 
potentials  of  the  Small  Business  Admm> 
istration — 8BA.  Several  initiatives  in  the 
House  resulted  from  the  overall  effort  of 
Congress  to  provide  greater  SBA  funding 
smd  Improved  programs  related  to  SBA's 
role  In  aiding  victims  of  natural  disasters. 
The  California  earthquake  and  the  flood 
havoc  of  tropical  storm  Agnes  provided 
new  challenges  for  SBA  disaster  relief 
programs  and  Congress  responded  vigor- 
ously in  adding  effectiveness  to  SBA's 
potential  assistance  to  disaster  victims. 
The  House  also  took  Initiatives  related  to 
the  domestic  and  international  commer- 
cial economies. 

nt  ALL    BTTSnrKSS    ACT    AlfSHmOMTB 

(Ha.  10T9S,  PTTBLIC  LAW  9S-3tO:   HJl.   169*7, 

PT7BLX0  LAW  at-SCB) 

Public  Law  92-320  recognized  the  need 
for  higher  funding  and  loan  ceilings  In 
various  SBA  programs  to  meet  disaster 
related  emergencies  while  In  approving 
Public  Law  92-385  we  continued  congres- 
sional efforts  to  reduce  the  numeroiis 
bureaucratic  pap>erwork  delays  often  as- 
soeiated  with  disaster  relief  to  small 
businessmen.  Public  Law  92-385,  which 
became  law  in  August  1972,  amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional loan  assistance  at  a  reduced  Inter- 
est rate  for  disaster  victims.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  requires  the  President  to 
conduct  a  thorough  review  of  disaster 
relief  legislation  and  submit  to  Congress, 
not  later  than  January  1,  1973.  a  report 
containing  specific  legislative  proposals 
for  the  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
disaster  relief  programs  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  law  further  prescribes 
that  these  recommendations  be  directed 
toward  improving  the  execution  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams by  eliminating  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  reducing  the 
number  of  Federal  agenclea  involved  In 
disaster  relief,  and  increasing  agency 
authority  where  necessary. 
SMALL  vuBOTsaa  nrvxBTMKirr  act  (b.  sstT,  RJt. 

16T31,    PTTBLIC    LAW    »2-       ) 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1972  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 13.  and  by  the  House  October  11. 
This  legislation  amends  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  to  give  statutory 
recognition  to  new  tjrpes  of  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  which  are 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assist- 
ing members  of  minority  races  and  other 
persons  whose  participation  in  our  free- 
enterprise  economy  has  been  hampered 
by  social  or  economic  disadvantages. 

S.  3337  authorizes  loans  for  small  busi- 
neeses  owned  by  "dlsadvimtaged"  per- 
sons. Increased  assistance  is  also  author- 
ized for  all  small  business  investment 
companies.  Such  assistance  can  help 
small  businesses  everywhere  to  get  off 
the  groimd. 

The  legislation  wiU  help  stimulate  the 
private  sector  to  invest  more  heavily  in 
promising  business  situations  where  mi- 
nority individuals  undertake  the  tribula- 
tions of  running  a  business  but  Ituik  ade- 
quate access  to  capital  to  get  the  business 
successfully  operating  or  expanded  to  its 
fun  potential. 


covNCH.  on  imteuiatiomal  kcokomic  pckjct 

(HJl.  IStag.  S.  3TM,  PUBLIC  LAW  sa-iiii 

Supporting  the  ooocem  of  Congress  for 
a  coordinated  international  economic 
poU^  in  the  Federal  Government  we 
paaaed  PufaUe  Law  92-412  to  create  in 
the  Bxecntlve  OfDce  of  the  President  a 
CotmcU  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy. Ihe  Council  will  be  responsible  for 
assisting  and  advising  the  President  in 
the  annual  preparation  of  a  report  en- 
titled "The  International  Economic  Re- 
port." The  repert  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session.  The 
Cotmcil  has  a  staff  headed  by  an  Execu- 
tive Director  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Director  is  mandated  by  this  legis- 
lation to  keep  various  pertinent  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  "fully 
and  ciurentiy  Informed  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Council."  The  legislation 
authorizes  to  be  i4>Proprlated  $1.4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973  for  the  establishment 
and  initial  operations  erf  the  Council. 

CORPOKATTOM  FOB  PTTBLIC  BBOAOCASTING 

AITTHOBIZATION 

(S.  3S14,  PUBLIC  LAW  B2-411) 

In  late  Jime  Congress  sent  HJl.  1391S 
to  the  President,  authorizing  $65  million 
for  fiscal  1973  and  $90  million  for  fiscal 
1974  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting — CPB.  On  June  30  the 
President  vetoed  H.R.  13918  because,  ac- 
cording to  his  veto  message,  the  fimding 
authorization  amounts  were  "unwar- 
ranted In  light  of  the  serious  questions 
yet  unanswered  by  our  brief  experience 
with  public  broadcasting." 

In  August  the  House  agreed  to  a  bill 
(S.  3824)  providing  for  a  1-year — fiscal 
1973 — funding  authorization  of  $65  mil- 
lion. Ilie  bill  became  law — P\ibllc  Law 
92-411 — on  August  29. 

COMMOKXAL  nSHEXIKS  BKSKABCB  AMD 

DBVZLOPMXKT  ACT 
(S.   3S34,   H.H.    1«384,   PUBLIC  LAW   92-       ) 

A  5-year  extension  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  August  11 
and  by  the  House  October  11.  This  pro- 
gram, which  provides  Federal  aid  for 
fishery  research  and  development  proj- 
ects, was  due  to  expire  June  30, 1973.  The 
existing  program  has  been  funded  for 
7  yesurs  and  has  achieved  substantial 
results  benefiting  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion. All  the  States  and  the  territories 
have  received  Federal  f tmds  through  this 
program.  S.  3524  also  increases  the 
amount  of  ftmds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fishery  resotuxes  development 
in  time  of  disaster. 

CONSUMZB    AITAIXS 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  Congress  took  no 
final  action  the  first  session,  the  House 
did  pass  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1971  (H.R.  10835)  designed  to  provide 
within  the  Groverrunent  representation 
and  protection  of  consumer  interests. 

Legislation  has  cleared  Congress  this 
seesion  and  is  summarized  here  for  the 
benefit  of  Members. 

COMSOMXk    PKOBUCT    BATrrT    ACT    (8.    341*, 
H.k.    150P3) 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
consumer-oriented  legislation  to  come  to 
a  vote  in  Congress  was  the  Consxmier 
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Product  Act  (S,  3419)  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  role  in  protecting  con- 
sumers against  unreaaonaUe  product 
hazards.  It  creates  an  Independent  regu- 
latory Commission  charged  with  prot«ct- 
ina  consumers  against  unreasonable 
OToduct  hazards;  it  transfers  to  the 
Commission  functions  under  several 
existing  product  safety  laws:  and  it 
vests  in  the  Commission  new,  compre- 
hensive authority  to  set  mandatory 
safety  standards  for  a  full  range  of  con- 
sumer producU.  The  original  Senate  bill 
(S  3419)  M"*  the  amended  House  ver- 
sion were  in  conference  until  late  in  the 

The  Congress  in  1967  established  the 
National  Conunission  on  Product  Safety 
to  study  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing measures  regulating  product  safety. 
The  Commission  found  that  existing 
product  safety  laws  regulated  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  products  pro- 
duced for  consumers  and  that  authority 
provided  by  these  laws  was  scattered 
among  approximately  30  Federal  orga- 
nizations. In  its  final  report  in  1970,  the 
Commission  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  product  safety 
law  covering  the  full  range  of  consumer 
products  and  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  devise  and  enforce 
standards  for  these  products. 

This  bill  creates  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Conunission  with 
five  members  appointed  for  7 -year  terms. 
It  transfers  to  the  Conunission  functions 
under  three  existing  product  safety 
laws— the  Hazardous  Substances  Act; 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 
1970;  and  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  on  in- 
quiries related  to  consmner  products;  to 
establish  mandatory  safety  standards 
where  necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  un- 
reasonable product  hazards  or,  where 
such  standards  are  not  feasible,  to  ban 
the  product  from  the  marketplace;  to 
obtain  equitable  relief  in  the  courts  to 
protect  the  public  from  products  which 
pose  imminent  hazards  to  health  and 
safety;  and  to  administratively  order  the 
notification  and  remedy  of  products 
which  fail  to  canply  with  the  commis- 
sion's safety  rules  or  which  ccmtain 
safety-related  defects. 

S.  3419  also  provides  a  system  of  prod- 
uct certification  and  permits  the  Com- 
mission to  compel  inclusion  of  certain 
safety-related  information  in  product 
labels.  The  Commission  is  given  broad 
inspection  and  recordkeeping  powers. 
Enforcement  may  be  obtained  through 
court  injunctive  process  or  throui^  im- 
position of  criminal  and  civil  penalties. 
Consumer  suits  axe  permitted  to  compel 
compliance  with  safety  rules  and  certain 
commission  orders. 

The  commission  is  prohibited  from 
regulating  the  following  consumer  prod- 
ucts; tobacco  and  tobacco  products;  mo- 
tor vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment; 
economic  poisons;  drugs,  devices  or 
cosmetics;  food;  and  articles  subject  to 
tax  under  section  4181  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  addition,  its  authority 
does  not  extend  to  product  hazards 
which  could  be  prevented  or  reduced  to 


sufflclent  extent  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  the  Act 
of  August  2, 1956,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  or  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

MOTOa   VBHICLB   UrTOBMATIOW   Unt  COBT 


SAvnro   ACT 

(■.  •Tt.HJl.  llttT) 

8  978  cleared  Congress  late  in  the  Ses- 
sion. It  establishes  a  Federal  poUcy  to 
make  automobiles  safer  and  less  costly  to 
repair.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  pri- 
marily: First,  by  establishing  new 
biunper  standards  which  would  reduce 
the  damage  to  vehicles  in  low  speed  col- 
lialons;  and  second,  by  encouraging  com- 
petition among  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce vehicles  which  are  more  resistant 
to  damage,  safer  and  less  cosUy  to  re- 
pair. 

TiUe  I  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  adopt  Federal  bumper 
standards  which  will  substantially  re- 
duce front  and/or  rear  end  damage  to 
vdiicles  in  low  speed  collisions.  This  au- 
thority would  supplement  the  Secretary's 
existing  powers  under  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  establish  motor  vehicle  safety  stand - 
suds.  In  arriving  at  appropriate  bumper 
standards,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
take  Into  account  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing the  standard  compared  to  benefits; 
considerations  of  health  and  safety;  the 
effect  of  the  standard  on  insurance  costs 
and  legal  fees;  and  the  savings  In  terms 
of  consumer's  time  and  inconvenience. 

-ntle  n  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  study  of  methods 
for  comparing  automobiles  on  the  basis 
of  susceptibility  to  damage,  crash  worth- 
iness, and  ease  of  diagnoeis  and  repair. 
Upon  completion  of  the  study,  the  in- 
formaticai  Is  to  be  disseminated  to  con- 
sumers. It  Is  assumed  that  if  consumers 
can  compare  the  true  costs  and  risks  of 
owning  different  makes  of  automobiles, 
manufacturers  will  compete  to  produce 
vehicles  less  susceptible  to  damage  and 
more  easily  repaired. 

Tltie  m  directs  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  vising  diagnostic 
procedures  to  test  iat  compUsuice  with 
saiety  and  emission  standards. 

Title  IV  is  the  Federal  odometer  law, 
designed  to  curb  the  practice  of  odome- 
ter tampering.  Consumers  commonly 
rely  on  the  odometer  readhig  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  vehicle's  condition  and  fair 
value.  It  has  become  a  widespread  prac- 
tice for  unscrupulous  dealers  to  discon- 
nect or  reset  odometers  in  order  to  de- 
ceive prospective  purchasers. 

CONSCMZB  PBOTBCTION  ACT  OF  1971 
(HJt.    10836,  S.   3970) 

In  the  first  session,  the  House  passed 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971 
providing  extensive  coverage  for  Ameri- 
can consumers  through  representation 
and  protection  for  consumer  interests. 
The  Senate  considered  a  similar  meas- 
ure, the  Consumer  Protection  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1972  (S.  3970)  but  could  not 
wane  to  a  resolution  despite  three  clo- 
ture votes.  Major  differences  between  the 
two  bills  were  that  the  House-passed 
measture  would  have  permitted  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  intervene 
only  in  formal  agency  proceedings;  pro- 


hibited the  Agency  from  intervening  in 
State  and  local  proceedings;  and  did  not 
provide  for  planning  and  program  grants 
to  the  States. 

The  House  cons-umer  legislation  au- 
thorized programs  of  consumer  educa- 
tion  and   information;    procedures   for 
handling  consumer  complaints  and  mak- 
ing those  complaints  available   to  the 
public;  a  limited  amount  of  product  test- 
ing  In   connection   with   the   consumer 
repreeentatlon  and  saiety  functions  and 
the  dissemination  of  test  results;    and 
studies  of  housebDld  product  safety.  All 
Federal  agencies  would  have  been  re- 
quired in   taking  actions   within   their 
responsibility   to  give  consideraticm   to 
the  interests  of  consumers.  H.R.  10835 
contained  provisions  prohibiting  the  dis- 
closure of  trade  secrets  and  other  con- 
fidential information,  and  requiremenu 
for  fair  and  equitable  procedures  in  im- 
plementing the  object-  fee  of  the  measure. 
TlUe  I  eetablished  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  with  a  Director  and 
Deputy  EWrector  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Office  would  have  been  delegated  the 
responslblhty  for  aiding  the  President  in 
coordinating  Federal  programs  affecting 
consumers,  assuring  that  consumers'  in- 
terests were  observed  In  setting  policy 
and  operating  programs,  making  recom- 
mendati(»s  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  improvement  in  coiuiimier  pro- 
grams. Investigating  consumer  problems 
not  being  dealt  with  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  aiding  consimier  education  and 
counseling  programs,  aiding  research  on 
consumer  matters,  providing  technical 
assistance  to  State  aiid  local  govern- 
ments  on   consumer   matters,   working 
with  private  enterprise  In  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  consumer  interests  and 
publishing  a  consumer  register  or  other 
publication  in  nontechnical  laoigtiage. 

Tltie  n  created  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  with  an  Administrator  and  a  De- 
puty Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Soiate. 
The  Agency  would  have  been  authorised 
to  represent  consimiers  in  formal  pro- 
ceedings conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies  and  in  certain  court  suits.  It 
would  have  been  empowered  also  to  in- 
tervene as  a  party  In  or  Institute  a  court 
review  of  a  proceeding  by  another  Fed- 
eral agency  in  which  It  participated.  The 
Administrator  could  have  requested  an- 
other Federal  agency  to  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding or  take  an  acticxi  in  the  interest 
of  consimiers.  The  Agency  would  have 
been  required  to  encourage  and  support 
testing  of  consumer  products  by  other 
Federal  or  non-Pederal  agencies  and  to 
study  a  system  of  tagging  products  to 
inform  consumers  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion. 


rLAMMABLB    FABBICB    ACT    FmfBS     I  HJl.    60«a, 
FTTBUC    LAW    99-       ) 

Authorizations  for  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  of  1963  were  approved  by  the 
House  April  28,  1971.  and  by  the  Senate 
June  16,  tind  again  June  19,  1972.  For 
fiscal  year  1973  a  sum  of  $4  milUon  was 
authorized.  The  1953  act  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set  Federal 
standards  to  redtice  the  fiammablllty  of 
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t  \Xa\CB  for  wearing  apparel  and  certain 
h  ouaehold  articles  such  a*  curtains,  up- 
bol»tery.  and  bedding.  The  Senate  in- 
c  uded  an  amendment  encoverlng  chil- 
dren's sleepwear  under  the  act. 
MRmicr  or  Colombia 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
tie  Ccmgren  enacted  three  major  bills 
b »  foeter  or  continue  economic  develop- 
ment and  municipal  governmoit  reform 
1]  I  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  first  of 
tieee.  Public  Law  93-196,  the  District 
cr  Columbia's  revenue  bill,  authorised  a 
federal  payment  to  the  District  of  tl73 
ndllion.  This  authorization  represented, 
at  that  time,  the  most  gaaerous  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  government's 
btidget  ever  voted  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
c  sedlng  that  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
hy  HI  milliOD.  The  District  of  Columbia 
levenue  Act  also  authorized  continued 
fmding  of  Washington's  Metro  man 
t-anait  system.  The  second.  Public  Law 
6  3-35.  demonstrated  the  continued  de- 
sre  of  Congress  to  provide  the  District 
c(  Columbia  with  an  efBclent.  effective, 
and  reeponsive  municipal  government. 
This  law  SKtended  the  operational  life 
of  the  Cyn"»<»»<nin  cm  the  Organization 
at  the  a«vermneat  of  the  District  of 
C  olumbla — established  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress.  The  Commission's  recommenda- 
t  ons  for  improving  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  District  government 
vere  made  available  to  the  Congress  in 
a  special  report  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-317). 
1  he  third  was  the  much  praised  pro- 
( ressive  electoral  reform  bill  for  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbia:  Public  Law  92-220. 

During  the  second  session  the  Con- 
grees  continued  to  execute  its  constitu- 
tonal  and  statutory  responsibilities  for 
t  le  Nation's  Capital.  The  second  session 
^  e  pMfWTl  major  bills  related  to  the  gov- 
e  mmeni,  economic  health,  public  safety, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  District  of 
(  olumhia. 

MBrmiOT  OF  OOLITIIBIA  BUDGXT 

(H.a.  lasas,  fubjuc  law  Ba-3«4) 
Acting  ezpedltiousiy,  we  improved  the 
Iscal  1973  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
irlatiocs  Act  •HJEl.  15259).  Public  Law 
£3-344  provided  tor  a  record  Federal 
layment  of  $185.5  mimon.  This  direct 
c  ongrcesional  apprc^riatlan  represents 
ever  20  percent  of  the  revenues  to  be 
TBfldized  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
t  udget  for  fiscal  1973.  In  recent  years  the 
][oase  has  supported  a  troid  favoring 
iacreaaed  Federal  payments  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget. 

\  rAAHlMGTON    KKTIO   TBAlfaiT   BOIfD    GVUMAITTTK 
(H.a.   1S50T.  FUBLIC  LAW   93349) 

Congren  also  approved  H.R.  15507, 
cuaranteong  the  principal  and  interest 
en  bcmds  issued  by  the  Washington 
]  f etropotitan  Area  Transit  Authority. 
I  >ubllc  Law  92-349  also  increases  the  dl- 
lect  congressional  funding  authorization 
lor  Metro  from  $216  to  W 70  million.  The 
\  alue  of  the  bonds  ultimately  guaranteed 
ty  this  law  could  approach  $1  billion. 

FubUc  Law  92-349  insures  the  con- 
thiutd  development  of  Washington's 
lletro  mass  rapid  transit  system.  This 
ictlon  reaffirms  our  hope  that  a  large 
]  lart  of  the  Metro  subway  system  will  be 
(per&Ong  in  downtown  Washington  in 
t  Una  to  convey  the  massive  influx  of  vlsi- 
t  ors  expected  In  the  Capital  for  the  1978 


bicentezmlal  celebration  of  the  Nation's 
birth. 

MXIXO   BUS  STBTnc    ACQUISITION   ACT 
(B.   40«S,    PUBLIC    LAW    9% —         ) 

In  approving  S.  4062  Congress  con- 
tinued to  demonstrate  concern  for  pro- 
viding the  Greater  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Area  with  the  most  advanced  In- 
tegrated public  transit  system  in  the  Na- 
tion. This  legislation  authorizes  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority— Metro — to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions to  acquire  various  bus  systems  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  adjacent 
suburbs.  Pinal  congressional  action  as- 
sures the  residents  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Area,  as  well  as  the  millions  of 
annual  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
access  to  improved  public  transportation 
at  reasonable  fares. 

□ISTUCT  or  COLUMBIA  FOUCX  AND  mXMZN'S 
aALABT  ACT  (BX.  ISBBO,  PUBLIC  LAW 
9a— 410) 

We  passed  HJl.  15580,  to  Increase  Dis- 
trict police  and  firemen's  salaries.  Public 
Law  92-410  raises  policemen's  salaries  to 
$10,000  for  a  rookie.  Congress  has  thus 
assured  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  continue  to  attract  experienced  men 
of  high  educational  attainment.  The  sal- 
ary increases  also  assiu'e  the  continued 
high  levels  of  morale  and  motivation 
demonstrated  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  in  recent  years. 

OLmUtTT     or     COLUMBIA     TZACHXBS     SALABT     ACT 
(a.B.    1SB«S,    PUBLIC    LAW    92-  ) 

Public  education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia received  continued  support  with 
approval  of  HJR.  15965.  This  legislation 
provides  District  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators salsuy  increases  averaging 
10  percent  over  a  2-year  period.  This 
pay  increaiie  will  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  to  attract  and 
hold  fully  competent  personnel. 

EUBNHOWm  MKMOBIAL  BKBNTSNNIAL  CIVIC 
CXNTIB  ACT  (S.  3943,  H.R.  ISMS,  PUBUC 
LAW    98-  ) 

S.  3943  (HJl.  16646)  authorizes  the 
construction  in  downtown  Washington 
of  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial 
Civic  Center.  It  authorizes  $14  million  in 
Federal  funds  for  property  a^xiuisition 
and  Initial  construction  costs.  The  cen- 
ter will  bring  renewed  vitality  to  Wash- 
ington's faltering  convention  industry, 
contribute  significantly  to  city  revenues, 
and  create  approximately  4,000  new 
jobs  for  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  time 
for  the  bicentennial  celebration  in  1976. 

nlKTMCT  or  COLUMBIA  POLICB  PKBOONNXL 
RXCOROS  aieCU3SXTKt  AND  COUNCIL  MXM- 
BKBS  COMPXNSATION  ACT  (H.B.  11773.  PUB- 
LIC   LAW    9a-         ) 

The  House  approved  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  H.R.  11773.  This  legislation  helps 
to  protect  District  of  Coliunbia  police  of- 
ficers, members  and  their  families  from 
potential  harassment  or  severe  acts  of 
revenge.  The  act  excludes  from  public 
disclosure  the  home  address  and  tele- 
phone number  of  all  District  police  per- 
sonnel. 

PBNNSTLVANIA    AVKNUB    OXVSLOPMXNT 
COBTOaAXlON     (BJt.     lOTSl) 

On  October  14,  the  House  passed  HJl. 
10751  to  establish  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Bicentennial  Development  Corpora- 


tion and  to  provide  for  the  preparation 
and  carrying  out  of  a  development  plan 
for  certain  areas  between  the  White 
House  and  Capitol  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Historic  Site  was  designated. 

HJR.  10751  creates  a  public  corpora- 
tion which  would  be  governed  by  15 
member  board  of  directors.  It  establishes 
a  seven  member  advisory  board  composed 
of  tenants  and  owners  of  real  property 
located  within  the  development  area.  The 
corporation  will  prepare  a  development 
plan  for  the  area  smd  submit  the  plan  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  plan 
is  approved,  it  will  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress for  approval.  Authorizations  of  $1 
million  are  appropriated  for  plan  devel- 
opment. 

BtOCATION 

The  Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1972  (Public  Law  92-318) ,  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  first  session,  has  been 
described  as  the  most  signlficairt  advance 
in  Federal  support  for  higher  education 
since  passage  of  the  Land  Grant  College 
Act  over  a  century  ago.  This  act  includes 
new  programs  of  direct  aid  to  flnancisdly 
unstable  institutions  and  grants  to  stu- 
dents from  both  low  and  middle  income 
families. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972  (HH. 
148M),  amending  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  in  order  to  expand  and 
strengthen  child  nutrition  programs  ex- 
tends the  nonschool  food  programs  and 
school  breakfast  programs  for  S  years  and 
puts  Federal  funding  of  the  school  limch 
and  school  breakf  Mt  programs  on  a  more 
stable  basis. 

EDUCATION   AMXNDMKNT   ACTS   OP    1978    (S.    SS9, 
PUBLIC    LAW    98-318) 

The  Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1972  authorizes  $18.5  billion  In  Federal 
aid  for  post-secondary  education  over  a 
3-j^ear  period  in  extending  present  high- 
er education  programs  and  creating  new 
ones.  Included  are  programs  to  provide 
approximately  $1  billion  annually  In  gen- 
eral aid  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
to  provide  basic  grants  tc  needy  students. 
Also  included  is  an  amendment  related 
to  busing  and  school  desegregation. 

Title  I  provides  a  3-year  extension  of 
existing  student  aid  programs;  establish- 
es a  new  program  which  entitles  each 
college  or  university  student  to  $1,400 
a  year,  minus  what  his  family  can  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute;  amd  creates  a  Na- 
tional Student  Loaui  Marketing  Associa- 
tion to  buy,  sell,  and  warehouse  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  and  thereby  stimu- 
late new  capital  for  such  loams. 

In  title  X,  in  the  area  of  institutional 
aid.  the  act  authorizes:  $1  billion  an- 
nually in  direct  aid  to  public  and  private 
institutions;  $40  million  annually  in 
emergency  grauits  to  institutions  in  se- 
vere financial  distress;  and  grauits  to  in- 
stitutions in  the  aunount  of  $300  per  vet- 
eraui  enrolled  and  am  additional  $150  for 
each  veteram  participating  in  a  special 
remedial  veterans  program. 

The  act  prohibits,  In  title  IX,  sex  dis- 
crimination in  adl  federally  assisted  edu- 
cation programs,  except  for  imdergrad- 
uate  ekUnission  to  private  institutions, 
public  institutions  with  a  traulitlonal  pol- 
icy of  admitting  only  stud«its  of  one 
sex,  and  military  academies.  It  author- 
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1266  the  Attorney  Oflneral  to  brine  suit 
Ui  sex  discrimination  cases  amd  exteods 
coverage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  ez»c- 
utive,  aidministrative,  amd  professional 
employees. 

Title  n  of  the  Educati<m  Amendments 
Act  of  1972  also  authorizes  amnoprla- 
Uons  of  $850  million  for  a  3-yeftr  pro- 
gram to  help  the  States  design,  establish 
and  operate  post-secondary  occupational 
education  programs.  It  creates,  in  title 
m,  a  National  Institute  of  Education 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  support,  conduct 
and  disseminate  the  products  of  research 
at  all  levels  of  edocaklon,  and  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $660  million  for  a  3- 
year  period.  It  authorizes,  in  tiUe  IV,  ap-r 
propriations  of  $96  mmioa  over  3  yean 
in  grants  to  loccd  education  agencies  for 
prograuns  to  help  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  Indian  (^lildren. 

EQUAL   EDUCATIONAL    OPPOSTUNTTIES   ACT 
(B.K.    13915) 

On  August  18,  1972,  the  House  passed 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act.  HJl.  13915.  This  bill  redirects  $600 
million  in  emergency  school  aiid  funds 
and  places  limitations  and  prohibitions 
on  the  use  of  busing  and  other  remedies 
for  school  segregation.  The  Senate  did 
not  act  on  the  bill. 

CHILO  NUTBTl'lON  ACT  OP  1978    (H.B.  14a*a, 
PUBLIC  LAW   98—483) 

The  Child  Nirtrition  Act  of  1972 
amends  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  assure  that  adeqimte  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  conduct  of  summer  food 
service  programs  for  children  from  areas 
m  which  poor  econmnlc  conditions  exist 
and  from  areas  in  which  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  working  mothers.  It 
contains  other  provisions  for  expanding 
and  strengthening  the  child  nutrition 
programis. 

It  extends  the  summer  nonschool  food 
assistamce  program  for  children  through 
fiscal  1975,  and  increases  the  annual  as>- 
propriation  authorization  from  $32  mil- 
lion to  "such  sums  as  au-e  neoessanr"; 
authorizes  the  use  of  $25  million  of  Sec- 
tion 32  fimds  dining  the  period  May  IS, 
to  September  15,  1972,  for  the  smBner 
nonschool  food  programs;  extends  the 
school  breakfast  program  throu^  fiscal 
year  1975 ;  and  authorizes  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds  to  reimburse  schools  at  the 
rate  of  8  cents  per  meal  in  each  State 
in  fiscal  1973.  In  addition,  the  act  estah- 
llshes  new  eligibiUty  requirements,  pro- 
viding free  lunches  for  all  children  below 
the  Federal  poverty  level  amd  making  it 
possible  for  children  from  faunllles  with 
inc(»nes  up  to  50  percent  above  the  pov- 
erty level  to  receive  reduced  price 
lunches;  authorizes  $40  million  for  food 
equipment  assistance  for  fiscad  years 
1973-75;  recinds  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  nSDA  to  regvilate  the  sale  of  food 
items  in  competition  with  programs 
authorized  imder  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  leav- 
ing the  decision  on  such  matters  to  State 
and  local  authorities;  provides  for  Fed- 
eral "performamce  funding"  of  the  school 
breakfast  prograuns  and  the  school  lUDCh 
program;  and  provides  for  advance  pay- 
ments for  the  school  lunch  amd  school 
breakfast  programs.  Flnadly,  the  act 
authorizes  a  special  2-year  pilot  program 
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of  Mfiistance  to  State  health  agencies 
for  special  nutritional  projects  which 
would  make  available  supplemental  food 
to  pcecnant  and  lactatiixg  women  and  to 
infants  up  to  age  4  who  are  a  nutri- 
tional risk. 

ENmOHMXNT    AND    NATUSAL   RBOOUBCES 

Among  the  major  issues  facing  this 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead  is  how  ade- 
quately and  effectively  we  will  use  our  re- 
sources to  meet  the  environmental  needs 
of  our  society  amd  of  our  people.  The  na- 
ture of  environmental  prc^ems  dictates 
that  the  solutions  be  baued  on  scientifi- 
cally determined  standards.  Goals  for 
atecQTtable  levels  of  air  or  water  quality, 
for  example,  must  be  so  expressed  as  to 
satisfy  both  eqiiity  and  the  requirement 
of  poUey  in  terms  of  health,  welfare,  aiul 
esthetics. 

Our  Nation,  as  an  industrial  leader, 
must  take  the  Initiative  in  finding  ways 
to  heal  the  damages  to  our  environment 
from  inaidequate  planning  and  protection 
of  the  past.  We  must  devise  policies  that 
take  full  aiccount  of  the  imtxact  oC  tech- 
nological development  on  the  environ- 
ment, amd  we  must  continue  to  provide 
the  programs  amd  the  funds  necessaur  to 
eliminate  environmental  pollution.  We 
have  made  considerable  progress,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  have  authorized  and  established 
standards  for  adr  and  water  quality  and 
enforcement  controls  to  aissure  that  they 
au«  OMt.  We  have  made  substantial  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  water  quadity  by 
estabU^iing  nationwide  standards  for 
pure  water  and  providing  money  to  local 
areas  to  help  them  achieve  these  stand- 
ards. We  have  required  environmental 
impact  statements  to  aissess  the  effect  of 
major  Federal  auitions.  We  have  author- 
ized research  programs  to  facilitate  the 
recycling  of  solid  waste  and  to  develop 
eOcient  sources  of  clean  energy.  We  have 
taken  steps  to  coosenre  some  of  our  most 
precious  natural  scenery  amd  wildlife. 
Wilderness  areas  amd  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  are  being  set  aside  for  preservation 
in  their  natural  states.  We  have  re- 
stricted the  use  of  poisons  to  protect  the 
environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  we  enaM:ted  12  bills  of 
major  importance  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  environment.  Public  Law  92-60  au- 
thorized a  continuation  of  the  sadine 
water  conversion  program,  a  program 
that  has  proven  quite  useful  In  convert- 
ing sea  water  into  usable  water.  The 
Interior  Secretary  was  directed  by  Public 
Law  92-60  to  continue  progreuns  of  re- 
search, development,  amd  demonstration 
of  processes  for  the  conversion  of  chemi- 
cally contaminated  water  for  beneficial 
use.  Public  Law  92-27  amended  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  by  increasing  the 
authorization  celling  on  annual  appro- 
priations to  $1,500,000  for  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Council  on  Water 
Resources.  The  Council  haus  responsibility 
to  assess  the  Nation's  water  resources, 
review,  and  establish  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  water  resource  de- 
veksnneDt,  and  review  comprehmsive 
river  basin  plans. 

Public  Law  92-175,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Institutes  Act,  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  water  re- 


sources research  institutions  and  made 
a  number  of  improvements  in  the  act  to 
foster  more  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
gram administration.  Public  Law  92-50 
extended  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  through  September  30,  1971. 
A  second  extension  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  September  in  Public  Law  92-137, 
which  moved  the  date  to  October  30, 
1971.  A  third  extension  in  the  first  ses- 
sion was  passed  in  the  House  in  October 
and  the  Senate  in  November.  The  date 
this  time  was  extended  to  January  31, 
1972. 

Public  Law  92-125  estabUshed  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Conunittee  on  the  Oceams 
and  Atmosphere  amd  authorized  the 
Commission  to  develop  background  in- 
formation and  recommend  water  re- 
sources programs.  F^iblic  Law  93-159 
provided  prohibitions  and  penalities  for 
the  hunting  and  shooting  of  animals, 
flsh,  and  other  wildlife  from  aircraft. 
Public  Law  92-195  provided  for  the  pro- 
tecticHi  of  wild  horses  and  burros,  setting 
pmadties  for  anyone  selling,  harming, 
killing,  or  haurassing  wild  horses  or 
burros. 

Public  Law  93-219,  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  amendments,  conserves 
and  protects  Atlantic  salmon  of  North 
American  origin.  The  Presidoit  was  au- 
thorized to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  fishery  products  from  na- 
tions not  conducting  their  fishing  opera- 
tions in  a  manner  consistent  with  inter- 
national fishery  conservation  prograuns. 
Public  Law  92-167,  the  Small  Reclamai- 
tion  Loan  Program  Act  amendment,  re- 
moved the  requirement  that  irrigation  be 
the  primary  purpose  oi  a  reclamation 
project  and  increased  the  limit  on  the 
total  cost  of  each  eligible  project  under 
the  act. 

Both  Houses  paissed  the  separate  legis- 
lation calling  for  a  temporarj-  morator- 
ium on  the  killing  of  all  species  of  whale, 
porpoise,  amd  dolphin.  Both  bills  pro- 
vided for  a  moratoritun  of  10  yeatfs,  dur- 
ing which  time  international  accord  on 
future  conservation  amd  utilization  of  the 
world's  whade  population  could  be  pur- 
sued. The  House  and  Senate  sdso  passed 
separate  pieces  of  legislation  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment, 
providing  Congress  the  opportimity  to 
assimilate,  organize  amd  offer  plans  for 
the  future  in  the  entire  range  of  the  en - 
vlnximental  field.  Although  the  commit- 
tee would  not  have  legislative  power,  it 
wotdd  play  a  vital  role  In  furnishing  In- 
formation to  other  committees  to  help 
Insure  effective  action  on  short  as  well  as 
long-term  envlrorunental  problems 
which  come  under  their  jurisdictions. 
Neither  of  these  became  law. 

We  have  been  most  active  in  these 
areais  during  the  seccaid  session. 

ENvniONMINTAL    POLICT    AND    PBOTBCTION 

NATIONAL    ENVIBONMXNTAL   DATA   BTBTCM    (BA. 

66,  PL  98-       ) 

In  response  to  the  vital  need  for  co- 
ordinated information  services  concern- 
ing the  environment.  Congress  approved 
H.R.  56  providing  for  the  eetahlishment 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  i:>ata  System.  HJl. 
56  authorizes  $1  million  lor  fiscal  year 
1973.  $2  mllll(m  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$3  million  for  fiscal  yeau:  1975.  The  new 
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act  authorises  funds  for  a  central  facility 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  new  and 
existing  Information  on  environmental 
matters.  The  act  specifies  that  this  in- 
formation be  gathered  from  the  FWeral 
Oovemment,  State,  suid  local  govern- 
ments, private  institutions — including 
educational  Institutions,  and  foreign 
sources.  Data  is  to  be  made  available  to 
Congress  and  to  FMeral,  State,  and  local 
governments  without  charge  and  to  pri- 
vate individuals  and  groups  at  a  reason- 
able rate. 

Presently,  there  are  numerous  studies, 
programs,  and  projects  generating  data 
on  the  environment.  There  Is,  however, 
the  need  to  establish  a  system  for  col- 
lecting, assimilating,  and  disseminating 
information.  Not  only  should  the  data  be 
readily  avsdlable  for  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion, but  there  should  be  means  to  Insure 
that  Bdl  available  scientific  £uid  technical 
information  affecting  the  environment  be 
quickly  located  and  evaluated  by  respon- 
sible parties. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  data,  the  new 
law  authorizes  appointment  of  a  National 
Elnvlronmental  Data  System  Coordina- 
tor to  serve  full  time  to:  First,  adminis- 
ter and  manage  the  operations  of  the 
data  system  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  sec- 
ond. Institute  a  study  to  evaluate  and 
monitor  the  methods  on  Information 
technology  and  utilize  new  and  improved 
techniques  for  accomjplishlng  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act;  third,  utilize  knowl- 
edge developed  during  the  study  to  de- 
velop criteria  and  guidelines  to  govern 
selection  of  data,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  predictive  ecological  models;  and 
fourth,  develop  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  environmental  quality  indicators. 

State  and  regional  environmental  cen- 
ters will  combine  and  coordinate  the  en- 
vironmentally related  research  and  edu- 
cation extension  capabilities  of  educa- 
tional instltutlcms  within  each  State  or 
interstate  region. 

noBUi.  xirvnioincKi«TAi,  PEnrciox  contbol 
ACT    (H.X.    lOTav) 

A  complete  revision  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
was  passed  by  the  House  November  9, 
1971.  and  the  Senate  amended,  Si^tem- 
ber  26,  1972.  H H.  10729  provides  for  reg- 
ulating the  manufacture  and  use  of  pes- 
ticides such  as  DDT  which  have  been  of 
assistance  to  farmers  and  homeowners, 
but  often  a  hazard  to  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  act  requires  approval  by 
the  Eiivlronmental  Protection  Agency  of 
new  pesticides  and  empowers  the  agency 
to  suspend  their  use  if  they  are  later 
found  harmful.  Over  60,000  different  pes- 
ticide products  would  be  divided  into  two 
categories  of  use.  general  and  restricted, 
with  highly  toxic  pesticides  In  the  re- 
stricted category  available  only  by 
certification. 

Use  of  pesticides  to  kill  harmful  in- 
sects and  other  pests  prevents  crop 
losses  estimated  at  $20  biUlon  each  year. 
However,  there  are  also  about  76,000 
cases  of  pesticide  poisoning  causing 
about  1,000  deaths  each  year.  In  fsict,  a 
court  suit  brought  by  private  environ- 
mental groups  has  forced  the  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency  to  conduct 
hearings  on  whether  the  use  of  DDT 
should  be  forbidden  altogether.  Under 
the  bill.  States  would  be  permitted  to 
enforce  their  own  pesticide  laws  If  they 
were  tougher  than  Federal  standards. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  users  and  manufacturers 
for  stocks  on  hand  if  a  pesticide,  after 
first  being  approved  by  the  Agency,  is 
later  ordered  withdrawn. 

HR.  10729  specifies  that  restricted 
pesticides  may  be  used  only  under  the 
supervision  of  a  certified  pesticide  appli- 
cator or  subject  to  other  regulatory  re- 
strictions. New  procedures  are  set  for  the 
EPA  Administrator  to  register  or  suspend 
registration  of  all  pesticides.  A  Commit- 
tee on  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
is  required  to  advise  on  scientific  matters. 
Penalties  for  violations  of  the  act  are  set 
at  up  to  $5,000  per  violation.  Violation  by 
private  applicators  would  be  punishable 
by  fines  of  up  to  $1,000.  Open-ended  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1972  through 
1974  are  set  for  the  act's  administration. 

tLOStr     rot.     PERSONS     ADmtSKLY     ATTBCm>     BT 

riscsAi.      EKvotoNMEirrAL      oRonta       (hji. 
leoTi) 

ProTlsiCHi  was  made  in  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  August  16,  1972.  for 
a  new  title  to  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Amendmaits  of  1972 
which  directly  answers  some  of  the  prob- 
lems due  to  enforcement  of  Federal  en- 
vlronmoital  orders.  The  new  provision 
provides  relief  for  those  individuals  and 
enterprises  adversely  affected  due  to  such 
orders.  For  individuals,  the  legislation 
would  authorize  $100  mlUlMi  for  un«n- 
plosmaent  compensation  to  workers  at  80 
percent  of  their  former  weekly  wage  for 
a  period  not  longer  than  78  weeks,  pro- 
vided the  person  had  worked  26  of  the 
preceding  78  weeks  in  the  plant  affected. 
Temporary  mortgage  or  rental  p)a3mient 
assistance  would  also  be  available  to  such 
individuals  for  periods  of  up  to  1  yetu:, 
and  such  individuals  coiild  also  receive 
relocation  expenses  if  they  find  Jobs  else- 
where. A  30-year,  3-percent  loan  is  pro- 
vided to  those  enterprises  which  may  be 
forced  to  close,  or  must  reduce  the  nimi- 
b€T  cd  their  employees,  as  a  result  of  en- 
vironmental orders. 
nrcatKASTNO  afpropuation  AirrHORizATiOM  rox 

NACOA     (RJI.    S280) 

In  October,  the  House  approved  HH. 
15280,  amending  Public  Law  92-125,  to 
increase  the  appropriation  authorization 
from  $200,000  per  year  to  $400,000  per 
year  for  a  period  of  3  years  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere.  The  authorization  In- 
crease reflects  the  realistic  needs  of  the 
committee  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  outlined  in  Public  Law 
92-125.  Founds  will  be  used  to  support  the 
special  studies  and  analyses  conducted 
by  task  forces  of  the  committee,  which 
has  the  responsibility  to  imdertake  a 
continuing  review  of  the  progress  of  ma- 
rine and  atmospheric  science  and  service 
programs  of  the  United  States  and  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Commeree  with 
respect  to  Implementing  the  purposes  of 
the  NaticHial  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 


wATKa  MKMoancxa  and  watb  pollction 

WWamMAh  WATBl  FOtXTmON  OOHnOL  ACT  XXTXK> 
SION  (S.  313*,  RJI.  ltT41,  FtTBUC  LAW  St- 
34«> 

PubUc  Law  92-240  extended  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  through 
Jime  30,  1972.  Since  Jime  30,  1971.  the 
programs  of  the  act  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  authority  of  two  temporary 
resolutions  while  Congress  completed  ac- 
tion on  S.  2770 — see  below.  Public  Law 
93-240,  in  addition  to  extending  the  act, 
provided  an  additional  authorization  of 
$30  million,  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1972,  for  research,  investigations, 
training  and  information  programs.  It 
also  authorized  additional  funds  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  ccntlnue  the  platming 
of  their  programs  In  an  orderly  system. 
Finally,  authorizations  were  Increased  to 
$2  billion,  an  increase  of  $1.65  billion  for 
the  grant  program  for  waste  treatment 
faciUties. 

rEDKXAL  WATER  POU-tmOK  CONTROL  ACT  AMEND- 
ICXNTB   or   ia7S     (S.    aTTO.    H.R.    118»«) 

The  need  for  adequate  water  and  sew- 
age  facilities  remains  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  this  Nation's 
urban  and  rural  oommimities.  Local 
sources  of  revenue  continue  to  be  severe- 
ly taxed  and,  although  many  cooununl- 
ties  Eire  making  efforts  to  raise  needed 
revenues,  the  demand  for  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  increase.  Communities  cannot 
hope  to  attract  new  industries  unless 
they  provide  ample  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Acts  of  1956  and  1966  developed  a 
foimdation  for  water  pollution  control, 
but  the  appropriated  fimds  for  Mivlron- 
ment  improvement  have  seldom  been  suf- 
ficient to  match  the  required  needs. 

In  passing  S.  2770,  however,  we  author- 
ized massive  fimdlng  for  a  program  de- 
signed to  clean  the  Nation's  waters  by 
1985,  authorizing  $24.6  billion  for  this 
piupose. 

In  addition  to  the  fimding  authorized 
in  S.  2770.  it  sets  rigid  antipollution 
standards  for  industries.  By  July  1.  1977, 
industries  will  be  required  to  have  in  use 
the  "best  practicable  technologies"  for 
controlling  pollution.  By  January  1, 
1983,  the  "best  available  technologies" 
must  be  in  operation  for  reducing  pol- 
luting activities.  The  overall  goal  Is  to 
have  clean  waters  by  1985. 

Violations  could  result  In  fines  up  to 
$25,000  per  day  and  a  year  in  prison  for 
a  first  conviction,  and  up  to  $60,000  per 
day  and  2  years  in  prison  for  any  sub- 
sequent convictions. 

Title  I  sets  as  a  national  goal  by  July  1, 
1983.  a  quality  in  our  waters  which  will 
protect  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife,  and 
provide  for  recreation  In  and  on  our 
waters.  It  is  also  national  policy:  First, 
that  the  discharge  of  pollutants  in  toxic 
amounts  be  prohibited ;  second,  that  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  be  provided  to 
construct  publicly  owned  waste  treat- 
ment works;  third,  that  area  wide  waste 
treatment  management  planning  proc- 
esses be  developed  and  implemented  to 
assure  adequate  control  of  sources  of 
pollutants  in  each  State;  fourth,  that 
major  research  and  demonstration 
efforts  be  made  to  develop  the  technology 
to  eliminate  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
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iato  the  navigable  waters  of  the  oon- 
tiguous  zone  and  the  oceans,  to  recognize, 
preserve,  and  protect  the  primary 
respcmsibilities  and  rights  of  States  and 
to  plan  the  development  and  not  of  land 
and  water  resources. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Is  instmcted  to  draft  standards  of  per- 
missible discharge  into  streams,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  the  ocean  for  3  miles  off- 
shore, and  to  Impose  fines  for  violations. 

To  help  meet  the  standards  which  will 
become  effective  in  two  phases  over  the 
next  11  years,  the  measure  authorizes 
$18  bUlion  in  75  percent  P^eral  match- 
ing fimds  to  build  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  $800  million  for 
low-interest  loans  to  industry. 

Of  the  $18  billion  earmarked  for  mu- 
nicipal plants,  $5  billion  is  available  for 
fiscal  1973,  $6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $7  bilUon  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
remaining  $6.4  billion  of  the  $24.6  billion 
Includes  $800  mllUon  for  business  loans 
and  an  unspecified  amount  to  reimburse 
munlcipaUUes  for  plants  already  buUt. 

Finally,  utility  plants  which  discharge 
heated  water  must  conform  to  the  1977 
and  1963  requirements.  However,  if 
the  Environmental  Protective  Agency 
decides  that  the  level  of  discharge  is  not 
harmful  to  water  life  it  could  waive  these 
requirements.  It  could  also  order  more 
stringent  requirements  on  thermal 
polluters  to  bring  the  discharges  to  the 
point  that  water  life  is  not  affected. 
Although  the  President  vetoed  the  bill. 
Congress  overrode  his  veto  resoundingly. 

COASTAL  ZONE  AND  E8TUARXNB  ICAMAGKMZNT 
PROORAXS  (S.  3807,  RJt.  14148,  FUBUC  LAW 
98-  ) 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  national 
coastal  zone  and  estuarine  management 
program.  Congress  passed  legislation 
setting  forth  a  national  policy  to  develop 
a  program  to  assist  the  States  in  the  ef- 
fective management,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  coastal  zone.  The  Na- 
tion's coastal  zone  is  defined  as  the  coast- 
al waters  and  adjacent  shorelands, 
strongly  influenced  by  each  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  shorelines  of  the  coastal 
States,  including  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Under  authority  of  the  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  State 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  de- 
vdopment  of  a  management  program 
for  the  land  and  water  resources  of  its 
coastal  zone.  The  act  provides  that  the 
management  program  is  to  include  an 
identification  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
coastal  zone  subject  to  the  program;  a 
definition  of  what  shall  constitute  per- 
missible land  and  water  uses  within  the 
coastal  zone  which  have  a  direct  and  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  coastal  waters;  an 
Invwitory  and  designation  of  areas  of 
particular  concern  within  the  coastal 
zone;  an  identification  of  the  means  by 
which  the  State  proposes  to  exert  con- 
trol over  the  land  and  water  uses,  in- 
cluding a  listing  of  relevant  constitu- 
tlMial  provisions,  legislative  enactments, 
regulations,  and  judicial  decisions;  broad 
BUld^ines  on  priority  of  uses  In  particu- 
lar areas,  including  specifically  those 
uses  of  lowest  priority ;  and  a  description 
of  the  organizational  structure  proposed 
to  implement  the  management  program, 
including  the  responsibilities  and  inter- 


relationships of  locai,  areawlde.  State, 
regloaal,  and  interstate  aguicies  in  the 
management  process. 

Managemoit  program  grants  are  not 
to  exceed  66%  percent  of  the  costs  of 
the  program  in  suiy  1  year  and  no  State 
is  to  be  eliglUe  to  receive  more  than 
three  sinnual  grants.  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived from  other  sources  are  not  to  be 
used  to  match  grants.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  grants,  a  State  must  reasonably  dem- 
onstrate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  grants  will  be  used  to 
develop  a  management  program  consist- 
ent with  the  reqtiirements  set  forth  in 
the  act.  After  an  initial  grant  has  been 
made  to  a  coastal  State,  no  subsequent 
grant  is  to  be  made  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  State  is  satisfactorily  de- 
veloping a  management  program. 

Management  grants  are  to  be  allocated 
to  the  States  based  on  rules  and  regu- 
lations promiUgated  by  the  Secretary, 
provided  that  no  management  program 
developmoit  grant  imder  this  section  be 
made  in  excess  of  10  percent  nor  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated. Grants  not  obligated  by  a 
State  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  first  authorized  to  be  obligated 
are  to  revert  to  the  Secretary  to  be  added 
by  him  to  funds  available  for  such 
grants. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  annual  administrative  grants  to 
any  coastal  State  for  not  more  than  66% 
percent  of  the  costs  of  administering  the 
State's  management  program.  Grants 
are  also  to  be  allocated  to  States  with  ap- 
proved programs  based  on  rules  and 
regulations  set  by  the  Secretary,  provided 
that  no  annual  administrative  grant  be 
made  in  excess  of  10  percent  nor  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  act's  pur- 
poses. 

TO  receive  administrative  grants  a 
State  must  have:  First,  coordinated  Its 
program  with  local,  areawlde,  and  inter- 
state plans  applicable  to  areas  within 
the  coastal  zmie  existing  en  January  1 
of  the  year  in  which  the  State's  manage- 
ment program  is  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  second,  established  an  effective 
mechanism  for  continuing  consultation 
and  coordination  between  the  manage- 
ment agency  designated,  and  with  local 
governments,  interstate  agencies,  re- 
gional agencies,  and  areawlde  agencies 
within  the  coastal  zone  to  assure  the  full 
participaUtHi  of  such  local  governments 
and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  Coastal  Zone  Management  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary m  matters  of  policy  concerning 
the  coastal  zone.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  make  available  to  a  coastal 
State  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  acquisiticHi,  development,  and 
operation  of  estuarine  sanctuaries  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  natural  field  labora- 
tories to  gather  data  and  make  studies 
of  the  natm^l  and  hiunan  processes  oc- 
curring within  the  estuaries  of  the 
coastal  zone.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  for  each  such  sanctuary  is  not  to 
exceed  $2  million. 

The  act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 


a  total  of  $9  million  for  fiscal  1973  and 
for  fiscal  years  1974  through  1977  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  management 
program  development  grants;  a  total  of 
$30  million  for  fiscal  1973  and  sums  as 
necessan'  for  fiscal  years  1974  through 
1977  for  adminlfitraUve  grants;  and  sums 
not  to  exceed  $6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  grants  for  costs  of  acquisition, 
development,  and  operation  of  estuarine 
sanctuaries.  For  other  Incidental  admin- 
istrative expenses.  $3  million  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

MARon   raoTxcnoif,   rksrarch,    amd 

SAjrCTUARIBS    ACT     (BJl.    »T>T) 

The  House  and  Senate  passed  the  Ma- 
rine Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  of  1971  which  vests  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  final 
authority  to  regulate  dumping  of  waste 
and  foreign  material  in  coastal  zxHies.  To 
this  end.  Congress  gave  the  Admmistra- 
tor  of  the  Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  power  to  issue  permits  for 
ocean  dumping  only  under  specific  cir- 
cumstances. Penalties  are  provided  for 
persons  dumping  material  into  waters 
without  such  a  permit.  HJi.  9727  also 
provides  for  the  termination  of  the  de- 
positing of  radiological,  chemical,  and 
biological  warfare  agents  mto  the  ocean, 
8U3d  suithcffizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
seek  effective  international  action  and 
cooperation  through  the  United  Nations 
to  insure  the  protection  of  the  marine 
environment  by  all  nations.  The  measure 
which  was  sent  to  conlerence  in  Novem- 
ber 1971,  was  reported  from  conference 
late  In  the  second  session. 

00.  poLLimoir  act  amzmdmeht*  aw  i»Ta 

(HJl.   I»«t7) 

Late  in  the  session,  the  House  approved 
HJR.  15627  amending  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1961  in  order  to  Implement  the 
1969  amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  approved  in  1954. 
This  legislation,  which  expands  the  pen- 
alty provisions  of  the  act.  is  necessary 
in  (ntler  to  reflect  changes  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  Inter -Governmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  the 
repository  organization  for  the  Convm- 
ticm. 

Among  the  bUl's  provisions  are  those 
which  limit  the  exceptions  under  which 
discharges  with  oil  content  will  be  per- 
mitted. Tanknv  are  limited  to  distances 
no  more  than  50  miles  from  the  necu-est 
land.  The  exemption  for  lubricating  cM 
having  leaked  from  machinery  is  elimi- 
nated, and  the  exemption  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Convention  of  residue 
arising  from  purification  or  clarification 
of  fuel  oil  or  lubricating  oil  is  abolished. 

PORTS  AND  WATKRWAT8  SATrrT  ACT    (BJl.  8140. 

p.L.  ea-s40) 

An  act  to  protect  the  environmental 
quality  of  ports,  waterfront  areas,  and 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
was  approved  this  Congress.  Public  Law 
92-340  authorizes  standards  and  regula- 
tions to  prevent  oil  spills  and  other  acci- 
dents in  US.  ports  and  waterways,  and 
provides  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  authority  to  establish  comprehen- 
sive design  and  construction  standards 
for  vessels  carrying  hazardous  bulk  car- 
goes in  order  to  protect  the  marine  en- 
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rironment.  In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard 
s  authorized  to  esUbll&h  and  operate 
-narine  truffle  systems  In  conaested 
waterways  to  prevent  water  pollution. 

Included  in  the  legislation  are  provi- 
sions for  standards  for  preventing  de- 
struction in  navigable  waters.  The  new 
act  is  meant  to  protect  the  navigable  wa- 
ters and  their  resources  from  environ- 
mental harm  resulting  from  vessel  or 
struct\ire  damage,  destruction,  or  loss. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  un- 
der whom  the  Coast  Guard  operates,  is 
authorized  to  establish,  operate,  and 
maintain  vessel  traffic  services  and  sys- 
tems needed  for  ports,  harbors,  and  other 
waters  subject  to  congested  vess^  traffic. 
He  may  also  require  vessels  operating  in 
an  area  of  vessel  traffic  service  or  system 
to  utilize  or  comply  with  that  service,  in- 
cluding the  carrying  or  Installation  of 
electronic  or  other  devices  necessary  for 
use  of  the  service.  This  legislation  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to,  first,  pre- 
scribe minimum  safety  equipment  re- 
quirements for  structures  to  assure  ade- 
quate protection  from  fire,  explorton,  nat- 
ural disasters,  and  other  serious  acci- 
dents or  casualties;  second,  ccMitrol  ves- 
sel traffic  in  areas  which  he  determines  to 
be  especially  haiardous.  or  under  condi- 
tions of  reduced  visibility;  third,  estab- 
lish procedures  and  standards  for  the 
handling  and  discharge  of  explosives  or 
other  dsuigerous  substances:  and  fourth, 
establish  procediires  for  examination  to 
stfsure  compliance  with  the  minimum 
safety  equipment  reqxilrements  for  struc- 
tures. 

A  maxlmiun  civil  penalty  of  $10,000 
and  a  criminal  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$5,000,  nor  more  than  $60,000.  or  5  years 
imprisonment,  or  both,  is  established  for 
violations  of  tht  act. 

Rules  8knd  regulations  are  established 
for  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment through  the  requirement  that  a  ves- 
sel obtain  a  certificate  of  compliance,  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
stating  that  the  vessel  meets  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  prescribed  for  marine 
protection. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  legislation  is 
directed  to  commercial  vessels.  Although 
traffic  control  systems  will  not  exist  in  all 
port  and  harbor  water  areas  or  imder  all 
circumstances,  they  will  be  imposed  in 
those  areas  where  past  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tistics indicate  a  necessity,  and  in  con- 
gested areas  under  hazardous  circum- 
stances. 

The  necessity  of  such  legislation  has 
been  shown  by  the  expansion  of  marixke 
traffic  and  the  increase  in  vessel  size.  In 
light  of  such  traffic  increase  and  numer- 
ous accidents,  it  was  obvious  that  action 
had  to  be  taken  to  improve  port,  harbor, 
and  waterway  safety,  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  a  method  for  halting  the 
damage  to  the  environment  through  oil 
spills  resulting  from  coastal  accidents. 
The  new  act  provides  the  authority  and 
means  for  handling  adequately  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  marine  safety  and  water 
pollution  confronting  us  today  as  never 
before. 
aAi.iNx  WATSB  oommaxoN  pkocsam  authob- 

IZATIONS     (HJt.     in«9.    PUBLIC    LAW    92-873) 

In  19&2  the  Federal  saline  water  con- 
version program  was  begun,  with  Con- 


gress authorizing  $2  milliwi  in  appropri- 
ations for  a  S-jrear  program  of  research 
for  converting  sea  and  brackish  water 
into  fresh  water.  Administration  of  the 
program  was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  created  an  Office  of 
Saline  Water  within  the  Department.  Up 
to  and  including  fiscal  year  1972,  $239,- 
088,000  had  been  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

PubUc  Law  92-273,  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident April  17,  1972.  authorizes  $26,871,- 
000  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program. 
The  legislation  also  establishes  author- 
ized limits  for  reprogramtng.  or  trans- 
fers, within  the  total  amount  authorized. 

While  progress  on  saline  water  con- 
version has  been  slow,  the  program  has 
been  sustained  and  has  produced  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  process  technology. 
As  alternative  sources  of  water  supply 
become  progressively  more  expensive,  de- 
salting becomes  an  even  more  viable  al- 
ternative. The  present  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  basic  research  on  sea  and  brackish 
water  sources,  also  reflects  a  desiraWe 
emphasis  in  the  field  of  converting  geo- 
thermal  brines. 

WATXS  BISOtmCSS  PLANNING  ACT,  AUTHORIZA- 
TION or  INCRXA8«D  APmOPSIATION  (H*. 
1*106,    S.    3384,    PtTBLIC    LAW    9a-3«6) 


The  Water  Resources  Planning 
Amendments  of  1972  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $3,500,000  in  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  CoimcU  on  Water  Resources 
to  carry  out  functions  assigned  to  the 
Council  by  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1965.  Of  this  amount,  $2,500,- 
000  is  earmarked  for  the  program  to 
assess  water  resources  and  needs.  One 
national  assessment  has  been  made  and 
the  Council  places  a  second  assessment 
during  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

Previously,  the  Council  was  financed 
from  appropriations  for  agencies  which 
are  Council  members.  This  authorization 
is  for  fiscal  year  1973  only,  pending  a 
review  of  the  Council's  activities,  which 
the  Interior  Department  is  expected  to 
rna-icp  in  the  near  future.  The  Council 
estimates  that  about  two-thirds  of  these 
funds  will  t>e  transferred  to  cooperating 
agencies  for  th^  assessment  work.  The 
other  $1  million  will  be  used  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  direct  and  coordinate  river  basin 
plans. 

As  Members  know,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council:  First,  assesses  nation- 
al and  regional  water  supplies  and 
needs;  second,  coordinates  various  Fed- 
eral, regional.  State,  and  river  basin 
water  programs;  third,  administers  a 
Federal  grant  program  to  assist  States 
in  water  resource  planning;  and  fourth, 
administers  a  Federal  grant  program  to 
river  basin  commissions  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
commission. 

DAM     SArKTT     IN8PSCT10N      (HJl.     1S951,     PUBLIC 
LAW    92-3«7) 

Congressional  action  was  taken  in  1972 
to  provide  authorization  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  implement  a,national 
dam  inspection  program  through  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Secretary 
is  directed  to  provide  results  of  the 
dam  inspection  program  to  State  CJov- 
emors  and  to  notify  Governors  during 
inspections  of  any  hazardous  conditions. 


By  July  1,  1974,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  issue  a  report  to  Congress  to  include 
an  inventory  of  all  dams,  a  review  of  in- 
spections and  recommendations  and  a 
suggested  national  program  for  dam 
safety  regulation.  More  than  29,000  non- 
Pederal  dams  would  be  included  in  the 
program.  The  review  would  not  include 
however  those  dams  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, or  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  program  is 
$90  million. 

rmSSAL  LOANS  FOB  LOCAL  lUliaATION   STSTEM8 
(H.S.     919S) 

Legislation  providing  for  a  more  flex- 
ible Federsd  funding  method  to  assist  in 
construction  of  irrigation  distribution 
systems  was  passed  by  the  House  Au- 
gust 7.  H.R.  9198  amends  Public  Law 
84-130  of  July  4,  1955,  which  provides 
that  irrigation  districts  suid  other  quali- 
fied borrowers  may  receive  loans  from 
the  Federal  Government  with  which  to 
design  and  construct  already  authorized 
irrigation  distribution  systems  on  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects.  While  Public 
Law  84-130  did  not  authorize  any  work, 
it  did  provide  for  an  optional  method  of 
implementation.  It  was  believed  at  that 
time  that  irrigation  districts  could  de- 
sign and  construct  distribution  systems 
less  expensively  than  could  the  Biu'eau 
of  Reclamation.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
$70  million  worth  of  irrigation  distribu- 
tion system  loans  have  been  made  imder 
the  law. 

KH.   9198  broadens  the  program  to 
allow  loans  to  t>e  made  for  municipal  and 
industrisd  water  supply  distribution  sys- 
tems and  for  drainage  systems  for  the 
removal  of  surplus   irrigation  applica- 
tions. This  legislation  also  eliminates  a 
requirement  of  the  1955  act  that  obliged 
borrowers   to   £w:quire    and   convey   all 
right-of-way    interests    to    the    United 
States  for  the  life  of  the  loan.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  contracts  can  be 
prepared  in  such  a  way  that  collateral 
is  assured  without  going  through  the  real 
estate  conveyance  and  reconveyance  pro- 
cedure.  Hence,   the   borrower   and  the 
United    States    are    saved    substantial 
sums  of  money  by  relieving  the  require- 
ment for  preparation  of  extensive  legal 
descriptions  and  conveyance  documents. 
HJl.  9198  also  allows  existing  distribu- 
tion system  loan  contracts  to  be  amended 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation,  both  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  and  the  convey- 
ance of  right  of  way.  On  the  whole.  Hil. 
9198  will  amend  the  present  system  to 
simplify  administration,  save  money,  and 
enable  broader  realization  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  original  legislation. 

FKASIBILITT     STUDHS     OF     OBTAIN     WAT««    BI- 
SOUBCE    DKVKLOPKXNTS     (S.     3889) 

Both  Houses  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations  of  certain  potential  water 
resource  developments  by  passing  S.  3959. 
Authorization  was  included  for  six 
studies  at  Federal  reclamation  projects. 
This  authority  is  required  to  permit  the 
orderly  continuation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  program  of  investigatioos 
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landing  to  recommendations  for  author- 
ization of  water  resource  development 
projects. 


KoiflB  poixxmoif 


NOIBX  COHTBOL  ACT    (KJl.    11011,   B.    334«) 

On  February  29,  1972,  the  House  ^ave 
authorl^  to  an  expaxuled  and  coordi- 
nated Federal  effort  to  control  noise, 
which  presents  a  growing  threat  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Amerloan 
people.  HH.  11021  has  three  primary 
purpose*.  First,  it  authorizes  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  coordinate 
fTlpttng  Federal  tu>lae  research  and  con- 
trol programs,  and  to  publish  criteria  and 
control-technology  documents  relating  to 
noise.  Second,  it  supplements  existing 
Federal  au^orlty  to  regulate  the  noise 
characteristics  of  major  sources  of  noise, 
and  authorize*  Federal  noise-labeling  re- 
quirements for  them.  Third,  it  directs  aU 
Federal  agencies  to  administer  their  pro- 
grams in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize 
noise. 

Other  provisions  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  taestablish  noise  emission  stand- 
ards for  new  products  in  the  following 
four  categories  if  they  have  been  iden- 
tified as  major  noise  sources  and  if  noise 
emission  standards  are  feasible:  con- 
struction equipment;  transportation 
equipment;  motors  or  engines,  or  equip- 
ment of  which  motors  and  engines  are 
Integral  parts;  and  electrical  or  electric 
equipment.  The  Administrator  is  directed 
to  establish  noise  emission  standards  for 
other  new  products  for  which  such  stand- 
ards are  feasible  and  necessary. 

The  Administrator  is  to  issue  regula- 
tions requiring  informative  labeling  of 
any  product  which  emits  noise  capable  of 
adversely  affecting  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  or  which  is  sold  wholly  or  in  part 
on  the  basis  of  its  effectiveness  in  reduc- 
ing noise. 

Civil  penalties  of  not  more  than  $25,000 
are  provided  for  each  violation  of  any 
of  the  prohibitions  relating  to  the  sale  of 
any  product  which  does  not  conform  with 
a  noise  emission  standard. 

HJl.  11021  authorizes  the  Environmen- 
tal Agency  Administrator  to  remove  or 
render  inoperative  any  device  Incorpo- 
rated In  any  product  In  compliance  with 
any  standards  established  by  him.  Any 
violator  of  the  act  may  be  penalized  for 
failure  to  maintain  records  or  furnish 
required  reports  or  information. 

Citizen  suits  are  authorized  against  any 
violator  of  a  noise  control  requirement 
or  against  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vlroimiental  Protection  Agency  or  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  for  an  alleged  failiu^  to 
perform  in  compliance  with  the  act.  A 
sum  of  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
authorized.  For  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974,  $6  million  and  $12  million  is  au- 
thorized, respectively. 

The  Senate  approved  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  11021  on  October  13. 

CBXMICAL   POLLUTION 

TOXTC   SUBSTANCIS   CONTROL   ACT    (8.    1478, 

PUBUC   LAW    9«-         ) 

The  Senate  In  May  and  the  House  In 
October  approved  S.  1478,  which  restricts 
the  distribution  and  use  of  chemicals 
and  hazardous  products  found  to  be  toxic. 
Passage  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 


Act  represents  a  malor  advance  in  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  halt  the  degradation  of 
our  enviranmmt  The  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quidity  revealed  in  1971  that 
there  are  about  2  r"i"i""  chemical  com- 
pounds in  existence  with  about  250,000 
new  compounds  being  produced  each 
year.  While  many  of  the  compounds  will 
not  be  commercially  produced,  others 
will  be  produced  for  the  marketplace.  It 
is  these  chemicals,  as  well  as  those  now  in 
use,  that  the  act  is  designed  to  regulate, 
lihe  le^slatlon  requires  that  certain 
chemical  substances  be  tested  for  thelr 
environmental  and  public  health  effects 
and  that  the  results  of  these  tests  and  the 
intended  uses  of  the  chexnlctd  substance 
be  furnished  to  the  Elnvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  90  days  In  advance  of  the 
commercial  production  of  that  substance. 
The  EPA  could  require  testing  of  existing 
substances  if  those  substances  are  be- 
lieved to  pose  unreasonable  threats  to 
human  health  or  the  environment.  The 
Agency  would  also  be  empowered  to  re- 
strict the  use  or  distribution  of  a  chemical 
substance  during  the  premarket  screen- 
ing period,  or  at  any  later  time,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  unreason- 
able risks  to  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

District  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
empowered  to  restrain  the  uses  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  chemical  substance  if  an 
imminent  hazard  exists.  Products  which 
violate  provisions  of  the  act  are  liable  to 
seizure  by  order  of  district  coiuls.  The  act 
also  requires  reports  by  manufacturers  or 
processors  of  chemical  substances  to  aid 
the  Administrator  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  the  act.  A  Chemical  Sub- 
stances Board  is  established  to  advise  the 
EPA  Administrator  on  ^natters  pertain- 
ing to  chemical  substances.  The  Agency 
is  authorized  to  conduct  research  of  its 
own  on  chemical  substances  and  to  mon- 
itor those  substances  in  the  environment. 
Flntdly,  citizens  are  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  suit  to  enjoin  certain 
violations  of  the  act  and  to  require  the 
Administrator  to  perform  mandatory 
duties. 

MINERALS  AND   MININO 

MINING     AND      MINERALS     POUCT     ACT      (8.     638, 

HJl.    6788,    PUBLIC    LAW    92-       ) 

The  need  to  provide  for  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  mining  and 
P7^n<»rft.iit  research,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  mining  and  minerals  research 
centers,  is  recognized  by  Public  Law 
92-  .  The  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  provides  for  such  a  national  program 
of  mining  and  minerals  research  by  es- 
tablishing mining  and  mineral  research 
centers  to  promote,  encourage,  and  stim- 
ulate the  training  of  mining  and  mineral 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians. 

First,  the  new  act  will  stimulate,  spon- 
sor, provide  for,  and  supplement  present 
programs  for  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  In  exploration,  extrac- 
tion experiments,  processing,  production 
and  training  of  mineral  engineers  and 
scientists  in  the  fields  of  mining,  mineral 
resources,  and  technology.  Appropria- 
tions are  authorized  for  fiscal  1973,  and 
each  succeeding  year  thereafter,  for  par- 
ticipating States  to  assist  In  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research  institute  at  tax -sup- 


ported schools  of  mines  and  tax -sup- 
ported colleges  or  universities  conducting 
research   in   the   minerals   engineering 
field.  Federal  money  will  be  matched, 
dollar  for  dollar,  by  rion-Pederal  funds. 
Two  or  more  States  bould  cooperate  in 
the  designation  of  a  single  institute  to 
serve  more  than  one  participating  State. 
A  total  of  $5  million  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeed- 
ing years,  for  the  institutes  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  specific  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  of  industrywide  appli- 
cation. Criteria  is  to  be  established  for 
use  of  funds  by  participating  States  and 
their  institutes.  States  must  also  estab- 
lish planning  and  directive  programs  in 
addition  to  research  and  investigations. 
Second,  the  act  authorizes  appropriatior^s 
for  grants  to  or  contracts  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  foundations.  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  agencies,  or 
private  foundations  for  research  in  any 
aq>ect  of  mining  and  mineral  programs. 
Third,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  and  private  in- 
stitutions to  eliminate  duplication  and 
to  coordinate  mining  arid  minerals  re- 
search programs.  Additionally,  the  act 
contains  a  provision  that  any  patents  or 
processes  developed  as  a  result  of  grants 
pursuant  to  this  act  will  be  available  to 
the  public  unless  such  disclosure  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  establish 
a  clearinghouse  for  cataloging  current 
and  projected  mineral  research  activ- 
ities and  an  advisorj'  committee. 

The  estimated  maximum  annual  Fed- 
eral expenditure  for  the  program  is  $50.- 
500,000  for  the  first  year,  increasing  to 
$48,500,000  in  the  fifth  year.  In  the  sixth 
year  and  subsequent  years,  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  expenditure  would  be 
$45,500,000  annually.  The  estimated  cost 
Is  based  upon  maximum  participation  of 
all  the  States. 

CONSERTATION    OF    STXIP    COAL    MIHIHa    ARXA8 
(HJi.    6482) 

In  October,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
6482,  providing  for  the  regulation  and 
conservation  of  strip  coal  mining  areas 
in  the  United  States.  The  bill,  while  not 
abolishing  strip  mining,  places  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  an  operator  to  demon- 
strate that  he  can  reclaim  the  land  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Interior  Department.  The  reclamation 
plans  must  describe  the  best  land  use 
prior  to  mining,  and  the  proposed  future 
use.  It  must  also  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  top  soil  and  for  both  temporan' 
and  permanent  vegetation  after  stnp 
mining  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 

The  need  for  a  strong  domestic  mirung 
industry  was  reaffirmed  by  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  The  critical  energy 
situation  facing  the  Nation  end  the  sig- 
nificant role  coal  plays  in  the  supply  of 
energy  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
congressional  action  this  year.  We  di- 
rected our  attention  to  means  for  regu- 
lation and  control  of  surface  coed  mining 
rather  than  an  outright  prohibition. 
However,  the  wmstelvil  and  unnecessarily 
destructive  practices  of  the  past  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  fact  persists 
that  there   is  every   reason   to   believe 
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that  the  percentage  of  surface  mining 
will  contrive  to  Increase  even  as  tech- 
nology sidvances.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  any  adverse  condi- 
tions of  strip  mlnljig  are  not  only  Intol- 
erable, but  are  imnecessary. 

H.R.  8482  seeks  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary damage  of  past  operations  and  at 
the  same  time  adequately  provide  for 
the  control  of  future  surface  coal  mining 
operations.  The  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation an:  first,  to  encourage  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  regulate  coal  mining  sur- 
face operations  in  order  to  present  their 
adverse  environmental  effects;  second, 
to  return  lands  already  damaged  by  coal 
mintag  surface  operations  to  productive 
and  useful  purposes;  third,  to  abate  the 
adverse  effects  from  previously  surface 
mined  lands:  fourth,  to  prevent  further 
detriment  to  the  Nation  from  coal  min- 
ing surface  operations  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  criteria  and  standards 
for  coal  mined  lands;  and  fifth,  to  en- 
courage a  nationwide  effort  to  abate 
the  adverse  surftu;e  environmental  ef- 
fects resulting  from  surface  operations 
of  underground  coal  mining.  The  legis- 
lation applies  to  all  coal  mlnmg  opera- 
tions, the  products  of  which  enter  Into  or 
affect  interstate  commerce.  Controls  and 
restrictions  of  H.R.  6482  are  to  be  ap- 
plied imiformly  to  all  States,  thereby 
avoiding  the  Ineqxiltles  of  existing  State 
laws. 

EtrCSOT    LXCXSLATTOX 
NATtTXAl.  CUB  PtPKLINE  SAJXTT  ACT  AMKNS- 

Mnrra  (RJt.  soes,  rrmtxc  law  92-401) 

In  August  Congrees  cleared  legislation 
extending  the  deadline  for  States  to  en- 
act natural  gas  pipeline  safety  legislation 
and  providing  mandatory  Federal  grants- 
in-«ild  for  States'  safety  programs.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-401  amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
set  standards  for  the  more  than  a  million 
miles  of  transmission,  distribution  and 
gathering  pipelines  In  residential  and 
commercial  areas. 

As  cleared  the  new  legislation  not  only 
extends  the  deadline  for  all  States  to  en- 
act legislation  providing  penalties  for 
violation  of  natxiral  gas  plpllne  safety 
standards,  but  makes  It  mandatory  for 
the  Transportation  Secretary  to  pay  to 
the  States  grtuats-in-ald  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  State  safety  programs 
and  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
enforcement  of  Federal  toterstate  pipe- 
line safety  standards. 

At  the  present  time,  41  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
provisions  substantisdly  the  same  as  the 
act  of  196«.  In  four  of  the  remaining 
States  there  is  no  chsmce  of  legislative 
action  until  1973.  This  extension  should 
provide  sufficient  time  for  these  States 
to  act.  Although  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards have  been  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  many  of  the 
same  concerns  that  led  to  the  1968  act  re- 
main: uncertainty  over  the  condition  of 
the  pipeltoe  system,  inadequate  monitor- 
ing of  compliance  with  standards,  gaps 
m  the  regulatory  pattern,  expanding 
urban  areas  with  attendant  increasmg 
risk  of  disaster,  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional research  Into  the  techniques  of 
pipelme  safety. 


on,    AMD   OA8    COMPACT     (SnVATI    JOIMT 
KSSObtmOK    71,    PtmLIC    LAW    9t-atl) 

Congress  passed  a  resolution  granting 
extending  until  September  1,  1974,  the 
Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas.  Public  Law  92-322  requires  the  At- 
torney General  to  report  to  Congress 
within  2  years  whether  the  activities  of 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission 
and  the  States  have  been  limited  to  ac- 
tivities related  directly  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  compact,  that  is,  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  thro\igh  the  prevention 
of  physical  waste  from  any  cause. 

The  compact  preserves  the  rights  of 
each  State  while  enabling  the  several 
States,  as  parties  to  the  compact,  to  work 
together  on  a  sound  program  of  oil  and 
gas  conservation.  States  are  given  the 
authority  to  choose  to  exercise  police 
power  within  their  own  jurisdictions  in 
fiirtherance  of  the  general  purpose  to 
promote  the  maximum  ultimate  recovery 
from  the  petroleum  reserves  in  each 
State.  No  prohibitions  are  Imposed  which 
the  participating  States  do  not  volun- 
tarily accept.  Instead,  the  compact  en- 
ables coordinated  action.  The  compact 
was  formed  on  February  16.  1935,  and 
continuing  consent  of  Congress  has  been 
granted  the  compact  since  that  date.  The 
consent  of  Congress  was  last  previously 
given  by  Public  Law  91-158. 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  ATOMIC  XNKS0T  COMMIS- 
SION TO  ISSin  OFOUTINO  LICZNBES  FOB 
KT7CI.XA*  POWn  RXACTOSS  (RJK.  I«e88, 
8.    384*.    PTTBUC    UkW    99-807) 

A  system  by  which  operating  licenses 
for  nuclear  power  service  could  be  is- 
sued for  temporary  service  was  approved 
by  the  Hoxise  and  Senate  this  session. 
Public  Law  92-307  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Act  of  1954  by  au- 
thorizing the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  issue  the  temporary  operating  licenses 
for  those  nuclear  power  reactors  whose 
electrical  energy  is  needed  to  meet  en- 
ergy needs  in  its  service  area,  provided 
the  Commission  determines  that  the 
plant  can  be  operated  on  a  temporary 
basis  safely  and  with  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  environment. 

Under  the  new  authority,  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  issue  a  temporary 
license  to  operate  the  reactor  under  these 
clrcimistances  even  though  the  full-term 
license  is  being  contested  by  toterested 
members  of  the  public.  The  temporary 
license,  however,  would  not  deprive  the 
parties  Interested  of  a  full  review  of  the 
health  and  safety  and  environmental 
matters  which  may  be  contested.  All  sub- 
stantive requirements  of  law  applying  in 
the  issuance  of  license  must  be  satisfied. 

Such  interested  parties  are  to  be  given 
an  opportimity  initially  to  express  their 
views  on  the  petition  In  the  form  of  affi- 
davits, with  a  hearing  to  be  held  on  the 
petition  imder  expedited  procedures 
which  the  Commission  deems  appro- 
priate. 

The  new  law  la  designed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  Commission's  requests,  as  it 
is  to  be  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  to- 
terested members  of  the  public.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  providing  a  temporary 
means  of  meeting  emergency  situations 
when  certain  areas  of  the  country  face 
a  low  peakloeul  reserves  areets. 


ATOMIC  tKxmar  coMMnanir  ATTTHouaAnbiw 

(8.  S60T,  H.K.  14990,  PUBLIC  LAW  91-314) 

During  the  second  session.  Congress 
authorized  appropriations  ot  $2,403,475,- 
000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  .fiscal  year  1973.  For  operating  ex- 
penses, a  total  not  to  exceed  $128,400,000 
is  authorized  for  the  high  energy  phys- 
ics program  category.  For  plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment,  a  total  of  $492,995,000  Is 
authorized.  The  second  category  Includes 
construction,  acquisition,  or  modification 
of  facilities,  Including  land  acquisition 
and  acqixlsltlon  and  fabrication  of  capital 
equipment  not  related  to  construction. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
as  Initially  submitted  to  Congress  on 
January  24, 1972,  and  amended  on  March 
3.  1972,  provided  for  authorizations  of 
$2,068,430,000  for  operational  expenses 
and  $656,420,000  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment,  making  a  total  required  au- 
thorization of  $2,724,850,000.  This  re- 
quest represented  an  increase  of  $399,- 
663,000,  or  about  17  percent, .  above  the 
$2,325,187,000  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

nSH   AND    WILOLm   PKBSKBVATION 
nSR  AND  WILDLOK  ACT,  PBOVIDB  EJTBCTIVB  EN- 

roacxMXNT  aoatnst  shootino  bibds,  risH. 

WILOLm   FBOM   AIRCKAIT    (HJl.    14731) 

On  June  5,  1972,  the  House  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  providmg  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  provision  prohibittog  shoot- 
mg  at  birds,  fish  and  any  other  wildlife 
from  aircraft.  During  the  First  Session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  we  approved  Public 
Law  92-159  which  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any(»ie  while  airborne  to  shoot  or  at- 
tempt to  shoot  for  the  pun)Ose  of  captur- 
mg  or  killmg  any  bird,  fish,  or  other 
animal,  or  knowingly  to  participate  in 
ustag  an  aircraft  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses. Violators  of  the  act  are  subject  to 
a  $5,000  penalty  or  1  year  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  su-ose 
from  the  fact  that  Public  Law  92-159 
declared  a  national  fish  and  wildlife 
policy  but  contained  no  provision  which 
would  authorize  enforcement  responsi- 
bility. Where  no  agency  is  given  specific 
enforconent  authority  in  an  act,  then 
enforcement  of  that  act  falls  upon  the 
FBI  to  carry  out. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  enforcement 
of  this  Act  should  be  in  the  Department 
of  Interior,  since  it  is  already  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  other  laws 
concemtog  fish  and  wildlife.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate and  enforce  such  regulation  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  meet  the  intent  of 
the  legislation. 

In  addition,  those  appototed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  are  authorized  to 
arrest,  without  warrant,  any  person  com- 
mittmg  in  their  presence,  or  view,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act,  and,  with  or  without  a 
warrant,  search  any  place.  All  birds,  fish, 
or  other  ftnirrntia  captured  and  all  articles 
used  contrary  to  the  provisicms  of  this 
act  would  be  subject  to  forfeiture. 

The  enforcement  provisions  were 
passed  in  the  Senate  October  6  without 
amendment,  thus  clearing  HH.  14731  for 
the  President's  approved. 
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MABim   MAMMAL  PBOTBCTXOir   AOt 


(HJl.   10490.  a.  SBTl,  PUBUO  LAW  99-  ) 

In  a  lAudmaiic  meMurt,  the  OoogrcH 
moved  to  protect,  oaaannw,  and  prMsrve 
marine  animals  by  approving  a  15-year 
moratorium  aa  the  killing  or  capturing 
of  water  mammals,  some  of  which  are 
close  to  becoming  extinct.  Among  the 
animals  to  receive  Federal  protection  are 
whales,  see  lionjB,  polar  bears,  seals,  dol- 
phins, porpoises,  wttlnu,  sea  otter,  and 
the  manatee.  This  leglslaticm  gives  the 
Commerce  Department  authority  to 
grant  exemptions,  after  public  hearings, 
if  such  exemptions  are  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  preserving  and  conserving  the 
species  involved. 

The  moratorium  would  not  affect  those 
mammals  taken  or  Imported  xmder  to- 
temational  agreements  or  those  cap- 
tured for  scientific  research  or  display  in 
oceanariums.  It  also  ezeau>ts  native 
/^lyjirun  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  those  In- 
dians who  use  marine  mammals  for  food, 
clothing,  and  implements.  For  the  first 
2  years,  commercial  fishermen  will  be 
exempt  if  ttiey  unintentionally  taike  por- 
poises while  netting  tima. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  a  moratoriiun 
is  needed  to  allow  our  scientists  to  deter- 
niine  what  Is  really  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  marine  mammal.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  harp  seal  has  been 
reduced  about  80  percent  over  the  last  25 
years.  The  population  of  the  walrus  is 
less  than  100,000.  The  manatee  is  in  dan- 
ger of  complete  extinction.  The  program 
director  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Coun- 
cil has  stated  that  since  1930  the  blue 
whale,  largest  and  most  toteUlgent  mam- 
mal on  earth  other  than  man,  has  de- 
creased by  approximately  99  percent. 
Finback  whales  during  the  past  40  years 
have  gone  from  400,000  to  100,000.  Polar 
bears  are  in  imminent  danger  of  ex- 
ttoction. 

This  legislation  provides  us  with  time 
to  study  the  Impact  of  pollution  on  the 
sea  and  its  Inhabitants,  while  allowing  us 
to  consider  alternatives  to  commercial 
operations  that  strip  the  ocean  of  marine 
life.  There  is  no  question  that  we  need 
some  control  of  marine  mammals  to  this 
country  and  Uiroughout  the  world.  After 
this  moratoriiun  it  is  hoped  that  scien- 
tific wildlife  managemoit  techniques  can 
be  applied  with  those  responsible  for  run- 
ning the  program  authorized  to  issue 
permits  for  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals after  notice  and  oiH>ortunity  for 
public  hearings. 

WtLDLIfB   CONSBBTATIOIf,    UflB   Or   BBAL  PBOPBB- 
TlZa  (H.B.  10395,  FTTBLIO  LAW  99-4St) 

Both  Houses  approved  to  the  seccmd 
session,  legislation  maktog  surpliis  Fed- 
eral land,  valuable  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation purposes,  more  accessible  to  the 
States.  The  enactment  of  PubUc  Law 
92-432  provides  more  flexibility  to  the 
General  Services  Administration,  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  dispose  of  Federal 
surplus  land  and  to  convey  such  prop- 
erty for  wildlife  preservation  use.  To  en- 
courage public  participation  to  surplus 
properiy  sales  to  the  most  feasible  extent, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
authorized  to  offer  surplus  propei-ty  at 
reasonable  credit  terms  to  many  to- 
stances.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus real  property  are  then  placed  to  a 


"land  and  water  conservation  fund" 
avaftafale  for  this  purpose.  The  dlsposl- 
tioo  of  Federal  real  property  whether  by 
further  Federal  use,  disposal  for  local 
use  by  public  bodies  or  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions, or  public  sale,  contributes  to  the 
Federal  Government's  flnanr.iaJ  re- 
soiuxes  as  welL  ^ 

LAND  ACQUUmON    (XiB.  10884  PlTBt^  LAW 

99-         ) 

Both  Houses  sent  to  the  President  a 
measure  releasing  certain  restrictions 
on  the  acquisitian  of  lands  for  recrea- 
tional develcvment  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  natural  resources  at  fish  and 
wildlife  areas  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

TUNA  riBHXBIES  DXVXLOPMENT    (HJl.   IBSOT, 
PUBLIC   LAW    99-444) 

On  September  29.  1972,  the  President 
signed  legislation  authorizing  a  program 
for  the  development  of  tuna  and  other 
latent  fisheries  for  resources  to  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Pacific  Ocean.  In  pass- 
tog  the  legislation.  Congress  authorlssed 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  institute  a 
3 -year  program  for  the  development  of 
such  fisheries  resources.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose,  the  bill  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  a  total  of  $3  million.  The 
Etepartment  of  Commerce  must  submit 
a  report  on  the  program,  with  proposals 
and  accomplishments,  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  by  June  SO.  1976. 

PBDXBAL    ANIMAL    OAMAOX    CONTBOL    AOT 
(HJl.    13181) 

Legislation  was  passed  by  the  House 
July  17,  1972,  to  limit  abuses  of  predator 
control  programs  and  to  reduce  loss  of 
livestock  and  poultry,  especially  to  the 
West  where  such  damage  often  Is  costly 
for  ranches  and  farmers.  As  the  coun- 
try's environmental  awareness  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years,  it  has 
become  even  more  apparent  tliat  no  long- 
er can  we  use  control  methods  that  are 
nonselective  and  place  to  jeopardy  non- 
offending  animals,  predators,  and  non- 
predators  alike.  All  wildlife  species  have 
value,  even  those  which  are  predators. 
which  to  the  balance  of  nature  require 
an  Impropriate  level  of  presence. 

This  legislation  approaches  the  prob- 
lem of  attempting  to  provide  some  degree 
of  protection  to  livestock  from  predators 
by  prohibittog  the  use  of  those  control 
methods  which  are  extremely  hazardous, 
while  permitting  the  use  of  other  con- 
trol methods  which  are  selective  and 
concentrated  on  the  offending  animal  to 
its  todlvidual  capacity.  It  adopts  a  logi- 
cal smd  scientific  basis  of  todlvidual  con- 
trol and  management  of  predators  given 
the  situations  tovolved.  H.R.  13152  not 
only  restricts  the  use  of  poisons,  but  de- 
velops a  comprehensive  predator  control 
research  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  research  program  to  as- 
sist to  the  development  of  predator  con- 
trol methods  consistent  with  prtoclples 
of  wildlife  management  and  environmen- 
tal quality,  to  make  an  toventory  of  pred- 
atory ft.n<m«vii>,  to  dissemtoate  informa- 
tion, and  to  conduct  demonstration  proj  - 
ects.  Financial  aid  to  the  States  is  au- 
thorized to  order  to  assist  to  the  conduct 
of  control  programs,  during  which  the 
use  of  poisons  Is  to  be  prohibited,  except 


to  emergency  situations  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

Annual  payments  to  each  State  are  au- 
thorized up  to  $300,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  and  up  to  $200,000  for  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  No  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  State  shsu-e  could  be  derived  from  sale 
of  hunttog,  fishing,  or  trapping  licenses. 

TTiricting  predator  control  programs, 
which  have  been  In  existence  for  the  last 
57  years,  have  only  shown  limited  value 
in  tocreaslng  game  populations.  This  bill 
provides  for  am  expanded  program 
through  research  and  actual  operational 
programs  for  both  the  conservation  and 
control  of  predatory  game. 

Federal  officials  are  authorized  to  al- 
low emergency  use  of  chemical  toxicants, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Admto- 
istrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  cases  where  such  use  was  es- 
sential for  protection  of  human  health  or 
safety,  preservation  of  species  threatened 
with  extinction,  prevention  of  damage  to 
natural  resources,  or  prevention  of  major 
damage  to  domestic  livestock. 

Penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  and  1  year 
to  prison,  or  both,  t<x  violations  are  au- 
thorized. Finally,  $9.6  million  is  author- 
ized to  annual  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1973.  Of  this  $1.5  million  is  to  be  allotted 
to  research  funds.  $3  million  to  ftoancial 
aid  to  the  States,  and  $5  million  to  opera- 
tional control  programs.  For  fiscal  years 
1975  through  1978,  a  total  of  $8.5  million 
to  ftn""fti  m>propriatlons  is  authorized. 

MOaATOBIUM  Oir  THB  KILLUrO  OF  POLAB  BXAIS 
(HJl.    BBS.    1288) 

On  September  19,  1972,  the  House 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  1268 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  seek  a 
treaty  or  other  appropriate  arrangement 
with  certato  coimtiles  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate moratorium  on  the  killtog  of 
polar  bears.  The  composition  of  the 
treaty  is  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Ccmservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources.  Countries  specif- 
ically mentioned  to  the  jotot  resolution 
are  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Canada,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 
The  treaty,  however,  may  be  made  with 
any  other  toterested  nation. 

There  Is  need  for  more  effective  pro- 
tection of  the  polar  bear  whose  popula- 
titm  has  been  diminishing  to  recent 
years.  Approximately  1,300  polar  bears 
are  killed  each  year  by  hunters.  The 
world  population  is  only  between  10.000 
and  20.000.  Unless  some  effective  meas- 
ure is  taken,  such  as  an  totemational 
treaty,  to  protect  the  polar  bear,  the  ani- 
mal is  to  damger  of  exttoction. 

On  October  6,  the  Senate  passed  a  dif- 
fering version  of  House  Jotot  Resolution 
1268.  with  an  amendment  indicating 
that  the  treaty,  rather  than  railing  for 
an  immediate  and  appropriate  morato- 
rium on  the  killtog  of  polar  bears,  should 
call  for  immediate  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  preserve  and  protect  these  ani- 
mals. The  legislation  was  sent  to  the 
House  for  further  action. 

BALD  BAOLB  PBOTBCTION  kOt   (HA.  19189) 

Legislation  to  protect  further  the  bald 
and  golden  eagles  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  February  7.  H.R.  12186.  which 
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amenda  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act. 
majEes  It  unlawful  for  anyone  Imowlngly, 
or  with  negligent  disregard  for  the  con- 
sequenceB  of  hl«  act.  to  take,  pouees,  sell, 
barter,  tranaport,  export,  or  Import  at 
any  time  and  In  any  manner  any  bald  or 
golden  eagle  alive  or  dead. 

The  b«dd  eagle  population  is  estimated 
to  be  between  5.000  and  10,000  birds  in 
Alaska,  with  an  estimated  count  of  only 
500  pairs  in  the  mainland  States.  Even 
now  these  eagles  are  being  Indiscrimi- 
nately killed  both  by  hunters  and  by 
ranchers  for  livestock  protection.  EJven 
though  protected  by  law,  both  kinds  of 
eagle  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

HJl.  12186  amends  the  present  law  to 
provide  for  increased  penalties,  together 
with  a  requirement  for  less  specific  crim- 
inal Intent,  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
future  violations  of  the  act  and  make 
more  effective  the  prosecution  of  alleged 
violators.  Penalties  are  Increased  as  fol- 
lows :  first  offenders  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion under  the  act  woiild  be  subject  to  a 
15,000  fine  or  1  year  in  prison,  or  both; 
second  time  offenders  convicted  under 
the  act  would  be  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine 
or  2  years  in  prison,  or  both.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  one-half  of  any  criminal 
fine,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  the  persons  giving 
information  leading  to  a  conviction. 

Under  the  legislation  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  against 
any  person  who  takes  an  eagle  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sw;t.  whether  knowingly  or  not. 
Any  Federal  agency  head  who  has  Issued 
a  lease,  license,  permit  or  other  agrte- 
ment  authorliing  the  grazing  of  domestic 
livestock  on  Federal  lands  to  any  per- 
son who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
the  act  will  be  rettulred  immediately  to 
cancel  such  agreement.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorised,  as 
In  the  present  law.  to  Issue  a  permit  for 
the  taldng,  possession,  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  bald  or  golden  eagle  for  sci- 
entific or  exhibition  purposes  and  when 
necessary  to  protect  wildlife,  agricul- 
tural, or  other  interests,  but  only  if  there 
Is  a  problem  with  golden  eagles  commit- 
ting a  depredation  on  livestock  or  wild- 
life. If  enacted  Into  law,  there  would  be 
no  additional  exi)ense  to  the  Federal 
Oovemmwit  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

JXU.TTISH  KTrmonOATlOtl   (H.R.  18074) 

H.R.  16074.  passed  by  the  House  in 
October,  extends  for  an  additional  4 
years  the  Federal  program  providing  for 
the  control,  or  elimination,  of  jellyfish 
and  other  such  pests  in  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Recognizing  that 
jellyfish  cause  a  complex  problem  involv- 
ing large  bodies  of  water,  with  no  easy 
solution,  we  passed  this  legislation  to  £if- 
ford  time  and  funds  necessary  to  further 
study  the  complicated  life  history  of 
these  animals  and  to  continue  and  dis- 
cover a  solution  for  effective  control  of 
problems  surrounding  the  existence  of 
these  pests.  The  maximum  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  4-year 
extension  of  the  program  is  estimated  to 
be  $400,000  per  year. 

TOUTH  CONSOIVATION  COKPS   IS.  a«M,  B.K. 

laao.  ROBLic  lAw  9a-        ) 

On  October  12,  the  Senate  cleared  for 
the   President   8.   2454.   passed   by   the 


House  October  11,  extending  a  3-year 
pilot  youth  conservation  program  and  In- 
creasing ftppiiftl  authorizations  to  $150 
million  from  $3.5  mlUion.  8.  2454  estab- 
lishes a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  for 
U.S.  residents  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
19,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture. The  Secretaries  are  authorised  to 
establish  a  pilot  Federal-State  cost- 
sharing  program  for  State  administra- 
tion of  activities  of  the  Corps,  and  they 
are  directed  to  prepcu-e  an  annual  joint 
report  on  the  program's  operation. 

NATTOMAI.    PAJtKB 

INCSKASKS  APPSOPmiATIOm  CHLIKO  OK  THX 
NATIONAL  PASK  STSTXM  (B.  1601,  PtTBUC  LAW 
91-1T8) 

P.L.  92-272  increases  the  appropria- 
tions celling  for  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. Title  I  of  the  act  increases  ceilings 
for  land  acquisition  in  eight  areas,  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. Title  II  increases  ceilings  for  de- 
velopment in  three  areas;  and  title  m 
authorizes  boundary  revisions  In  nine 
areas. 

For  some  time  the  Interior  Department 
and  Congress  have  been  concerned  about 
the  means  for  increasing  appropriation 
ceilings  and  selected  kinds  of  boundary 
changes  in  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. It  is  believed  that  certain  criteria 
should  be  employed  for  futvu-e  increases, 
or  boundary  changes.  This  act.  while 
limited  to  18  projects,  is  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  future  similar  omnibus  measures. 
By  doing  so.  it  is  hoped  that  individual 
hearings  on  separate  projects  will  be 
eliminated  and  any  changes  combined 
under  one  act. 

LAMS  AND  WATXR  CONanVATION  ACT  AMXND- 
MXNTS      (S.      I8»3,     Ha.     6730.     FTTBUC     LAW 

92-347) 

Final  action  was  taken  in  the  second 
session  on  restoration  of  the  golden  eagle 
program  when  Congress  authorized  a  $10 
annual  camping  permit  for  entrance  into 
national  parks,  monimients,  historic 
sites,  and  battlefields.  The  program  had 
expired  in  December  1971.  In  amending 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  (PubUc  Law  88-578)  Ccmgress  pro- 
vided for  an  indefinite  extension  of  per- 
mits administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  national  recreation  areas. 

The  legislation  further  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  a  free  annual  entrance  per- 
mit to  be  known  as  the  "golden  age  pass- 
port" to  any  person  62  years  of  age  or 
older.  Penalties  were  provided  of  up  to 
$100  for  violations  of  permit  regulations, 
or  up  to  $250  and  6  months  in  prison  for 
false  manufacture  of  the  passports.  Al- 
though in  the  past  the  program  has  not 
produced  the  revenue  anticipated,  the 
program  has  generated  substantial  reve- 
nue for  the  Federal  Government  in  Its 
effort  to  expand  outdoor  resources 
throughout  the  country. 

EKTABUSHMXirr  Or  A  VOLtTNTEnt  STBTKM  FOX 
AORICTTLTtrKB  AND  rOKXBT  PKOGSAMa  (S.  117>, 
P.L.  92-300) 

Congress  approved  a  valuable  exten- 
sion of  the  environmental  education  sys- 
tem by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  program  of  volun- 
teers In  the  national  forests  program. 
Volimteers  are  to  be  used  in  interpretive 
activities  as  needed  along  the  historic 


trails  and  to  provide  their  skills  in  the 
development  and  presentation  of  visitor 
programs  in  cc«mectlon  with  interpretive 
trails.  vlsitatioD  centers,  inf  OTmation  sta- 
Ucms,  and  amphitheaters.  They  are  to 
assist  in  the  youth  programs  operated  by 
the  Forest  Service  including  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  Job  Corps,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  In  some 
cases,  the  volunteers  may  construct  or 
refurbish  special  projects,  for  example 
parts  of  the  National  Trail  System.  Al- 
thoiigh  the  volunteers  would  work  with- 
out compensation,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  provide  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, such  as  traosportation,  uniforms, 
lodging,  and  subsistence.  Volunteers 
would  not  be  considered  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

NATIONAL    PAmKS,    POBKSTS,    AND    WILOKXNESS 

During  the  first  and  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  the  following  legisla- 
tion was  passed  establishing  or  altering 
national   parkland,  natlcmal   recreation 
areas  and  national  recreation  areas  and 
national  wilderness  ueas:   Public  Law 
92-237,    establishing    the    Buffalo    Na- 
tional River.  Ark.;   Public  Law  92-154. 
expanding  boundaries  of  the  Canyon- 
lands  National   Park   in   Utah;   PubUc 
Law    92-207,    establishing    the    Capitol 
Reef  Park  in  Utah;  Public  Law  92-155. 
establishing  Arches   National   Park  in 
Utah;  S.  141,  creating  the  Fossil  Butte 
NaticHial  Monimioit  in  Wyoming;  Pub- 
lic Law  92-395,  designating  the  Lincoln 
Bcu:k  Coimtry  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Forests  as  National 
Wilderness;   Public  Law  92-230,  desig- 
nating the  Pine  Mountain  and  Prescott 
and  Tonto  National  Forests  as  National 
Wilderness;   Public  Law  92-241,  desig- 
nating the  Sycajnore  Canyon  and  Pres- 
cott National  Forest  as  National  Wilder- 
ness; Public  Law  92-260,  establishing  the 
Oregon     Dunes     National     Recreation 
Area;   Public  Law   92-276,  establishing 
the    Gulf    Island    National    Seashores; 
Public  Law  92-364,  designating  certain 
lands  in  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Florida  as  National  Wild- 
erness; Public  Law  92-400.  establishing 
the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area; 
Public  Law  92-330.  establishing  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
Public  Law  92-408.  establishing  the  Seal 
Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Cali- 
fornia; S.  1852.  establishing  the  Gateway 
National   Seashore   in   New   York   and 
New  Jersey;  Public  Law  92-465,  modify- 
ing boundaries  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Gila. 
Cebola,  and  Carson  National  Forests  in 
New  Mexico;  Public  Law  92-476.  desig- 
nating the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  as 
a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness ;  Pub- 
lic Law  92-478.  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  most  feasible  means  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal; 
H.R.  5838,  designating  certain  lands  in 
the  Lava  Beds  National  Montunent  in 
Cahfomia    as    wilderness;    Public    Law 
92-475.  designating  certain  lands  in  the 
Lassen   Volcanic   National   Park.   Cali- 
fornia, as  wilderness;   S.   1497  author- 
izing certain  additions  to  the  Sitka  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Alaska; 
S.  3129.  creating  the  Longfellow  National 
Historic  Site;  KH.  9859,  establishing  the 
Cumberland   Island  National   Seashore 
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in  Georgia;  H.R.  15597,  authorizing  ad- 
ditional funds  for  acquisition  of  interests 
in  land  within  Plscataway  Park  in  Mary- 
land; HJl.  13067,  providing  for  atoilnls- 
tration  of  the  Man-A-Lago  National  Hls- 
tortc  Site  in  Florida;  H.R.  8756,  estab- 
lishing the  Hohokam  Pima  National 
Monument  in  Arizona;  HR.  6446,  pro- 
viding for  addition  of  the  Mlnam  River 
Canyon  to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness 
and  Wallowa  and  Whitman  National 
Forests;  H.R.  11449,  providing  that  the 
United  States  disclaim  any  interest  in 
certain  land  In  New  Mexico ;  S.  27,  estab- 
lishing the  Glen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  Arizona  and  Utah;  and 
H.R.  13396,  providing  for  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  Delaware  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

8.  1928,  designating  a  segment  of  the 
St.  Croix  River  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin as  part  of  the  nati<mal  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  HJl.  16444,  estab- 
lishing the  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area;  8.  1441,  designating  the 
Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  Routt,  and  White 
River  National  Forests;  8.  1473,  creat- 
ing the  Kosciusko  National  Historic  Site; 
S.  1198.  authorizing  a  review  of  the  In- 
dian Peaks  Area  in  Colorado  as  to  suita- 
bility for  preservation  as  a  wilderness. 

rORKBTXT    PmOGRAKB 

COOPXmATITX  rOklST  pkookams 
(HJl.  8817.  PtTBLIC  LAW  92-288) 

In  passing  Public  Law  92-288  Congress 
continued  to  recognize  the  need  in  the 
years  ahead  for  improved  technical  as- 
sistance to  implement  programs  for  land 
now  planted  with  timber,  as  well  as  im- 
used  land  potentially  available  for  tree 
planting  programs.  Not  only  is  technical 
expertise  needed  to  encourage  the  ap- 
plication of  research  knowledge  in  the 
management  of  forests,  but  assistance  Is 
needed  to  initiate  programs  for  improv- 
ing the  efiOciency  and  economy  of  cul- 
tivation and  the  cutting  of  timber  with  a 
concern  for  envvrwimental  protection. 

Public  Law  92-288.  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident May  5.  1972.  supplements  existing 
cooperative  forestry  programs  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
The  act  broadens  the  present  scope  of 
the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  assist  the  States  in  the  protection. 
Improvement,  and  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  urban  areas,  communities,  and 
open  spaces.  Present  authority  limits  the 
program  to  protection  of  trees  sind  for- 
ests in  nonurban.  forested  areas.  JThe 
legislation  increases  from  $5  million  to 
$20  million  the  authorization  for  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  implementing 
the  progrsun  of  forestry  assistance  to 
landowners. 

It  increases  from  $20  million  to  $40 
million  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  Implement  cooperative  forest 
Are  protection  programs.  The  Federal 
Government  has  cooperative  agreements 
with  all  States  for  forest  fire  programs. 

NATIONAL    RKFOEXaTATION    PBOOBAM 
(RJI.  13089.  PtTBLIC  LAW  92-411) 

That  reforestation  is  needed  in  our 
national  forest  system  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  forestry  experts  estimate 
that  our  coimtry  is  about  5  miUion  acres 
behind  in  tree  seeding  and  planting.  This 
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is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Congress 
approved  in  1972  the  Accelerated  Re- 
forestation of  National  Forests  Act  which 
estahUshes  a  Supplemental  National 
Forest  Reforestation  Fund.  HJl.  13089 
makes  available  additional  funds  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  planting  more  trees 
in  those  areas  of  the  national  forests 
that  are  in  most  need  of  reforestation. 
The  Supplemental  National  Forest  Re- 
forestation Fund  will  be  financed  from 
the  gross  duties'  receipts  on  wood  and 
paper  and  printed  matter. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  total  national 
forest  reforestation  needs,  and  to  sub- 
mit a  planned  program  for  reforesting 
such  lands,  including  a  description  of 
the  extent  to  which  fimds  authorized  by 
this  act  are  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
gram. Congress,  it  is  hoped,  will  then  be 
provided  with  an  accurate  perspective 
on  the  needs  for  reforestation,  along 
with  a  method  of  insuring  that  funds 
will  be  properly  directed  to  and  used  in 
the  reforestation  program.  The  Secre- 
tary must  submit  his  report  within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  and  an- 
nually thereafter. 

GENKBAL    COVKSNKENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  we  consider 
and  enact  legislation  which  affects  the 
operation  of  the  National  Government 
at  all  Its  levels.  Herein  summarized  are 
bills  passed  by  the  Congress,  or  the 
House,  during  the  92d  Congress  con- 
cerned with  first,  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  second,  congressional- 
executive  relationships,  third,  structure 
and  reorganization  of  executive  depart- 
ments, fourth,  the  operation  of  Congress 
itself,  fifth,  Federal  campaign  and  elec- 
tion law,  sixth,  the  Federal  judiciary, 
seventh,  intergovernmental  relations 
and  eighth,  weights'  and  measures' 
standards;  to  name  some  of  the  areas. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  part  of  this 
section  of  the  report  are  summarized  in 
brief  laws  enacted  during  the  first  ses- 
sion, followed  by  more  detailed  summa- 
ries of  actions  taken  during  the  second 
session. 

rSDEKAL    XKPLOTXXS 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislative  matters  affect- 
ing Federal  employees  have  been  of  con- 
siderable import  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress. Several  public  laws  were  enacted 
during  the  first  session  of  the  92d.  These 
Included  equality  of  treatment  for  mar- 
ried women  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  receiving  the  same 
benefits  as  do  married  male  employees 
fPubUc  Law  92-187,  HJl.  3628),  provi- 
sion for  overtime  pay  for  intermittent 
and  part-time  General  Schedule  employ- 
ees (Public  Law  92-194.  H.R.  8689).  and 
pay  adjustments  for  Federal  employees 
Pit  5.5  percent  January  1,  1972,  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  (Public  Law 
92-210,  HJl.  10881).  Final  action  is 
pending  for  other  bills  which  passed  the 
House  during  the  first  session.  Among 
these  are  the  repeal  of  employees  train- 
ing act  reporting  requirements  (HJl. 
134.  July  19,  1971)  and  the  Uberallzation 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
with  regard  to  cost-of-living  increases 
(8.  1681,  amended.  May  17,  1971;  Senate 
asked  for  a  conference  April  4,  1972) . 


During  the  second  session.  Congress 
has  enacted  additional  legislation. 

PKKTAILINO   RATS   PAT    BTBTBIU    (XJt.    909S; 
PTTBLIC  LAW  9t-392) 

The  House,  on  July  28.  1971,  passed 
HJl.  9092,  which  would  establish  an 
equitable  statutory  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  Federal 
prevailing-rate  (blue-collar)  employees. 

The  Senate  acted  on  the  bill  during 
the  second  session  and  the  measure  was 
signed  into  law  August  19.  1972 — Public 
Law  92-392.  More  than  800.000  blue-col- 
lar Federal  employees  have  had  their 
wage  rates  set  under  a  system  which  had 
been  established  and  administered  by 
the  executive  branch.  We  in  Congress 
agreed  with  the  unions  that  all  Federal 
employees  should  have  their  salary  sys- 
tems covered  by  statute.  Under  the  law 
the  140,000  employees  of  nonappropriat- 
ed fund  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  included  in  the  prevailing  rate 
system  as  they  have  not  been  in  the  past. 
President  Nixon  had  vetoed  a  similar  bill 
January  1,  1971. 

RrmUCMINT ADOPTSD    CHILD     (S.    2896:     PUBLIC 

LAW   92-243) 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress that  an  inequity  existed  with  re- 
gard to  adopted  children  of  civil  service 
annuitants  and  their  inehgiblllty  for  sur- 
vivor benefits.  Public  Law  92-243.  ap- 
proved March  9,  1972  'S.  2896).  provides 
that  a  child  who  lives  with  and  for  whom 
a  petition  of  adoption  is  filed  by  an  em- 
ployee or  member,  and  who  is  adopted 
by  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  employee 
after  his  death,  be  included  within  the 
definition  of  "child"  for  purposes  of  eligi- 
bility for  a  survivor  benefits. 

rXDERAL     FIRETIOHmU      (S.     918;     PUBUC     LAW 
92-382) 

Congress  cleared.  Augtist  1,  for  the 
President  a  bill  (8.  916)  which  includes 
Federal  firefighters  In  the  definition  of 
"hazardous"  occupations  which  qualified 
for  early  retirement  under  existing  law. 
The  President  signed  Public  Law  92-382 
August  14.  1972.  President  Nixon  had 
vetoed  a  similar  bill  January  4.  1971. 
Public  Law  92-382  authorizes  heads  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  per- 
mit Gtovemment  firefighters  with  20 
years  of  service  to  retire  at  age  50  or  to 
retire  after  25  years'  service  regardless 
of  age.  It  Is  expected  that  this  law  will 
benefit  approximately  9.500  Ooverrmient 
employees. 

8trp«KMB  COURT  ANNUiriES    (HJl.   12101;  PUBUO 
LAW   93-397) 

Public  Law  92-397.  approved  August 
22.  1972,  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
very  soon  after  the  media  reported  that 
due  to  inadequate  survivor  benefits  for 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  some  of  the 
widows  of  former  Justices  were  in  finan- 
cial difficulties.  In  1954  Congress  granted 
widows  (rf  Supreme  Court  Justices  a  pen- 
sion of  $5,000.  Under  PubUc  Law  92-397 
the  widows  ot  the  Justices  will  have  an 
ajmual  pension  of  $10,000. 

rSDEKAL   HEALTH    tNSURANCB    (HJl.    12202) 

The  House,  an  April  27.  1972.  passed 
HJl.  12202  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  Government's  contribution  to  the 
Federal  employees  health  insurance 
plans.  As  passed  the  bill  would  provide 
that    the    Government's     contribution 
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amount  to  75  percent  of  the  premium 
payments  by  1978.  The  House  voted  to 
mclude  employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  the  bill.  The  Senate,  on  June 
23,  passed  a  bUl  which  omitted  Inclusion 
of  the  postal  workers  and  limited  the 
Gtovemment's  contribution  to  50  percent. 
The  bill  was  in  conference  when  the  ses- 
sion ended.  Senate  conferees  argued  that 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
Intended  that  all  fringe  benefits,  such  as 
health  benefits,  would  be  a  negotiable 
item  in  collective  bargaining  and  Con- 
gress should  not  legislate  in  this  area 
for  postal  workers.  House  conferees  ar- 
gued that  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  health  Insurance  premiums  should 
cover  all  Government  employees,  Includ- 
ing postal  workers. 

CONORZSS 

omca  or  tschnoi.oot  assxssmxnt  (h.s. 

10243) 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  second  ses- 
sion Congress  responded  to  the  serious 
physical,  biological,  and  social  problems 
fau:ing  the  Nation.  Such  problems  result 
from  the  incresalng  pressures  of  popula- 
tion, the  rapid  consimiption  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
human  environment — natural  and  social. 
As  a  means  of  providing  legislative  re- 
sources to  suiticipate  these  diverse  and 
often  conflicting  pressures  we  passed 
H.R.  10243.  to  establish  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

The  Office,  as  an  agency  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  would  have  two  basic  re- 
sponsibilities: to  provide  an  early  ap- 
praisal of  the  probable  Impacts — both 
positive  and  negative — of  the  applica- 
tions of  technology:  and  to  develop  other 
coordinate  information  which  may  assist 
the  Congress  in  determining  the  relative 
priorities  of  programs  before  it.  The  Of- 
fice would  first,  identify  existing  or  prob- 
able Impacts  of  technology  or  techno- 
logical programs:  second,  establish 
cause-and -effect  relationships  wherever 
possible;  third,  determine  alternative 
technological  methods  of  implementing 
specific  programs;  fourth,  determine  al- 
ternative programs  for  achieving  req- 
uisite goals:  fifth,  make  estimates  and 
comptulsons  of  the  impacts  of  sdtema- 
tlve  methods  and  programs;  sixth,  pre- 
sent findings  of  completed  analyses  of 
the  appropriate  legislatlTe  authorities: 
seventh.  Identify  areas  where  additional 
research  or  data  collection  is  required 
to  provide  adequate  support  for  the  as- 
sessments and  estimates  described,  and 
eighth,  undertake  such  additional  asso- 
ciated tasks  as  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties may  direct. 

The  Office  would  be  composed  of  a 
policymaking  body  called  the  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board  and  an  opera- 
tional unit  to  be  headed  by  a  Director. 
The  Board  would  have  13  members:  six 
Senators,  three  from  each  party,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate;  six  members  of  the  House, 
three  from  each  party,  appointed  by  the 
Speaicer;  and  the  Director  of  the  Office, 
appointed  by  the  Board  for  a  6-year  term, 
who  will  not  be  a  voting  member. 

Requests  for  assessments  may  be  initi- 
ated by  chairmen  of  committees,  the 
Board,  or  the  Director,  in  constiltation 
^ith   the  Board.   Assessments  shall  be 


made  available  to  the  requesting  com- 
mittee or  other  appropriate  committees 
and  be  available  to  the  public  imless  'dis- 
closure would  violate  security  statutes  or 
the  Board  determines  that  they  should 
not  be  made  available. 

The  Office  is  given  authority  to  tap  re- 
sources both  within  and  outside  the 
Government  in  making  assessments.  The 
act  specifies  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office.  It  calls  for 
coordination  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  order  to  remain  abreast 
of  research  and  development  in  tech- 
nology. Finally,  there  is  established  an 
Advisory  Council  of  12  persons  which 
will  review  and  make  recommendations 
on  activities  of  the  OfDce  and  on  its  as- 
sessment findings.  Ten  of  the  12  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  persons  eminent 
in  either  physics,  biology,  the  social 
sciences,  engineering  or  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  technological  activities.  The 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  Comptroller  General  are 
the  other  two  members. 

ELXCTTON    LAW    MfD    RBOtTLATION    Or    CAMPAIONS 

During  the  first  session,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  enacted  two  significant  measures  in 
the  area  of  election  law  and  the  regula- 
tion of  campaigns.  In  one  action  we  sent 
to  the  States  the  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  for  all  elections  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  rapidly  ratified  and  became  part 
of  the  Constitution  on  July  1,  1971.  Since 
then,  we  politicians  have  been  assiduous- 
ly courting  the  vote  of  this  new  group  in 
the  electorate — numbering  around  11 
million.  In  this  presidential  election,  by 
the  way,  there  are  some  25  million  voters 
who  are  eligible  to  cast  ballots  for  the 
first  time  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. They  constitute  over  16  percent  of 
the  eligible  electorate. 

In  the  other  action  we  approved  a 
Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act  in 
passing  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 — Public 
Law  92-178.  Deferred  until  the  election 
of  1976,  the  fund  would  be  financed  from 
tax  revenue  with  the  taxpayer  having 
the  right  to  designate  to  which  party,  if 
any.  he  would  Uke  his  $1  contribution  to 
go.  Candidates  could  choose  to  finance 
their  campaigns  from  public  fimds  or 
from  private  fimds. 

Congress  also  came  near  to  completing 
action  on  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  However,  final  conference  approval 
in  the  House  occurred  during  the  second 
session.  I  have  summarized  this  impor- 
tant measure  for  the  benefit  of  Members. 


rECIXAL    EI.SCTION    CAICP/kIGN    ACT     (B. 
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Early  in  the  second  session  the  House 
approved  the  conference  report  on  S. 
382,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
The  President  signed  it  into  law  February 
7,  and  it  became  operative  2  months  later 
on  April  7.  Public  Law  92-225  is  the  first 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  Federal  cam- 
paign regulation  law  since  1925.  - 

Under  the  new  law  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  and  those  political  committees 
which  operate  in  their  behalf  are  limited 
to  spending  the  greater  of  either  $50,000, 
or  an  amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying 
the  resident  voting  age  population  for  the 


office  in  question  by  10  cents  for  broad- 
cast, newspaper,  magazine,  and  billboard 
political  advertising  and  for  paid  tele- 
phone campaigning.  The  law  contains  a 
cost-of-living  provision,  which  increases 
the  spending  ceiling  for  candidates  by 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  year  preceding  an 
election  over  the  base  year,  which  is 
1970. 

The  Increase  for  1971  was  4.3  percent. 
So  candidates  for  the  1972  elections  may 
spend  the  greater  of  $52,150,  or  10.43 
cents  times  the  pertinent  voting  age  pop- 
ulation. As  all  candidates  for  the  House 
are  aware,  with  the  exception  of  the  can- 
didates for  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  they  are  limited  in  the 
November  election  to  spending  $52,150  for 
broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  advertis- 
ing. This  occurs  because  no  congressional 
district  has  a  voting  age  population 
which  exceeds  500,000, 

The  law  further  provides  that  a  candi- 
date may  spend  up  to  60  percent  of  hia 
limitation  on  radio  and  television  adver- 
tising; for  the  1972  elections  for  House 
candidates  that  is  $31,290.  If  a  can- 
didate for  the  House  chose  to  spend  noth- 
ing on  radio  and  television  advertising, 
he  could  spend  the  full  $50,000  on  maga- 
zine, newspaper,  or  billboard  advertising 
and  for  paid  telephone  campaigning. 

The  law  further  provides  that  during 
the  45  days  preceding  a  prim«u-y  and  the 
60  days  preceding  a  general  election  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  shall  be  charged 
the  lowest  unit  rate  for  the  period  for 
which  they  purchase  time  on  radio  and 
television.  Because  more  and  more  candi- 
dates rely  on  telecommunications  to  get 
their  message  to' the  voters,  coupled  with 
the  media  limitations  voted  in  Public  Law 
92-225,  Congress  concluded  that  it  was 
only  fair  to  require  broadcasters  to  charge 
the  lowest  rates  during  these  periods  of 
time  preceding  elections. 

During  periods  of  time  other  than 
those  specified,  candidates  are  to  be 
charged  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  for 
other  users  of  the  airwaves.  The  com- 
parability charge  provision  applies  as 
well  to  newspaper  and  periodical  adver- 
tising and  the  use  of  billboards.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  preclude  rate  goug- 
ing of  candidates. 

I  would  emphasize  to  each  Member 
that  he.  or  his  agent,  is  responsible  for 
keeping  track  of  all  advertising  done  on 
his  behalf  by  political  committees  or- 
ganized to  support  his  campaign.  The 
media  expenditure  limitation  for  each 
candidate  applies  to  all  money  spent  for 
this  by  him  and  his  committees.  No  sta- 
tion may  broadcast  an  advertisement, 
nor  newspaper,  magazine,  or  billboard 
owner  print  an  advertisement,  luiless  a 
candidate  or  his  agent  has  authorized  it 
in  writing  and  certifies  that  the  broad- 
cast or  printing  will  not  violate  his 
spending  limitations. 

Public  Law  92-225  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  to  guarantee 
that  candidates  for  Federal  office  shall 
have  reasonable  access  to  broadcast  fa- 
cilities. In  the  past  this  was  not  true  and 
licensees  could  refuse  to  permit  candi- 
dates to  advertise  or  appear  on  radio 
or  television.  Under  the  new  provision 
of  law,  willful  and  repeated  failure  to 
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permit  reasonable  access  can  lead  to  loss 
of  license  for  a  station  owner. 

The  law  contains  provision  for  apply- 
ing media  Umltatlons  to  State  and  local 
elections.  It  a  State  by  law  provides  for 
limitations  which  do  not  exceed  Federal 
limitations  and  if  it  states  in  that  law 
that  it  intends  candidates  for  State  or 
local  office  to  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act's  provlsloas  on 
media  spending  llmltatioos,  then  the 
FMeral  law  is  applied  to  those  elections. 

Most  provisions  of  the  Corruirt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1925,  as  amended,  were  re- 
pealed by  Public  Law  92-225.  The  new 
law  amends  the  criminal  code  to  pro- 
hibit the  promise  of  employment  or 
other  benefit  for  political  activity;  to 
limit  contributions  and  expendlttires  by 
candidates  and  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies— spouse,  child,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  sister,  and  the  spouses 
of  such  persons — ^to  their  own  cam- 
paigns— $50,000  for  President  or  Vice 
President;  $35,000  for  Senator;  $25,000 
for  the  House:  to  prohibit  those  enter- 
ing or  holding  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment from  making,  or  being  solicited 
for,  campaign  contributions  or  provid- 
ing other  things  of  value:  to  permit 
bank  loans  to  candidates  so  long  as 
those  are  made  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable banking  laws  and  regulations 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business; 
to  permit  corporations  and  labor  unions 
to  communicate  political  information  to 
their  stockholders  and  members;  to  per- 
mit corporations  and  labor  unions  to 
oigage  in  nonpartisan  registration  and 
get-out-the  vote  campaigns  aimed  at 
their  stockholders  and  members;  and  to 
permit  them  to  establish  voluntary 
groups  to  solicit  contributions  from  thelr 
stockholders  and  members  but  to  pro- 
hibit any  coercion  or  threat  in  coimec- 
tlon  with  such  soliciting. 

Title  m  of  Public  Law  92-225  requires 
that  all  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures in  primary,  general,  special, 
or  nmoff  elections;  nominating  conven- 
tions or  caucuses;  elections  for  selection 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating 
convention;  presidential  preference  pri- 
maries; and  elections  for  delegates  to  a 
national  constitutional  convention  must 
be  reported  to  appropriate  supervisory 
officers.  Candidates  for  the  House  report 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House;  those  for  the 
Senate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 
and  those  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  other  officers,  to  ttie  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Committees  organized  in  support  of 
these  candidates  report  to  the  appropri- 
ate supervisory  official.  Conmiittees 
which  expect  to  receive  or  spend  iu  ex- 
cess of  $1,000  a  year  in  support  of  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  must  register 
with  the  appropriate  supervisory  officer. 
Candidates  and  their  committees  must 
file  periodic  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures reports  with  the  appropriate  super- 
visory officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
these  available  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
possible  and  to  publish  an  annual  re- 
port detailing  the  sums  spent  and  re- 
ceived. 

Copies  of  periodic  reports  are  also  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  equiv- 
alent, in  each  State.  In  addition,  the 


costs  of  national  nominating  conventlODS 
must  be  reported  to  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral. 

These  disclosure  provisions  will  pro- 
vide for  the  first  time  an  accurate  ac- 
counting of  money  received  and  spoit  in 
all  elections  for  Federal  office.  Loopholes 
which  existed  in  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  have  been  closed.  The  public  will  now 
have  an  accounting  of  what  it  costs  to 
rim  for  public  office  In  this  country. 

The  law  required  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions regarding  the  extension  of  credit  to 
candidates  for  Federal  office  and  each  of 
them  has  issued  its  regulations. 

Finsdly,  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of 
Office  of  EoMiomic  Opportunity  funds 
for  politicsd  activities,  and  prohibits  pay- 
ing any  OEO  employee  who  ^igages  in 
such  activity  while  on  official  duty. 

AMZNDMXNT    OF    TRX    rXDKRAI.    KLCCTIOir 
CAMPAIOM    ACT    (HJt.    16276) 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  to  passage  of 
Public  Law  92-225  a  misunderstanding 
arose  regarding  the  intent  of  that  provi- 
sion of  the  act  barring  corporations  or 
labor  unions  holding  government  con- 
tracts from  making  direct  political  con- 
tributions. Some  people  felt  that  this 
ban  prevented  such  corporations  or  labor 
unions  from  establishing  fund-raising 
groups  to  solicit  voluntary  contributions 
from  employees  or  members,  which  rigiit 
Is  guaranteed  in  another  part  of  the  act. 

Congress  did  not  intend  tliat  this 
should  happen.  Accordingly,  late  in  the 
session  the  House  passed  HJR.  16276  to 
make  it  clear  that  corporatlcois  and  laJoor 
unions  holding  Government  contracts  are 
not  prohibited  from  establishing  such 
fundraislng  groups.  It  Is  not  fair  that 
corporations  or  labor  unions  which  do 
not  hold  CJovemment  contracts  can  es- 
tablish such  groups  while  those  that  do 
cannot.  The  Senate  refused  to  act  on 
this  bUl. 

KXXCTrrivc  reokoanization 

During  the  first  session,  the  Congress 
approved  an  extension,  to  April  1,  1973. 
of  the  President's  authority  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  to  submit 
Reorganization  Plans  to  the  Congress — 
PuDllc  Law  92-179.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  approved  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1971,  which  consolidated  a  num- 
ber of  volunteer  programs  such  as  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA,  and  foster  grandparents 
which  were  scattered  among  various  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Into  a  new  inde- 
pendent agency  called  Action. 

Early  in  the  second  session,  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  exercises  jurisdictional  authority 
over  the  general  subject  of  executive  re- 
organization, issued  its  11th  report,  en- 
titled "Executive  Reorganization:  A 
Summary  Analysis."  It  discusses  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  need  for  continuing  reor- 
ganization in  the  executive  branch  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished, 
as  well  as,  more  specifically,  the  consid- 
erations involved  in  President  Nixon's 
legislative  proposals  to  overhaul  jLhe 
Cabinet  structure  by  creating  four  new 
"super-departments."  One  bill,  to  create 
a  Department  of  Community  Develop- 


ment, was  reported  by  the  committee  in 
May  of  1972  following  extensive  hearings 
in  1971  and  1972. 

TBStaXL  ABVISOST  COMMriTKE  ACT    (Ra.  4ssi; 
PI.    •9-4U) 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  to 
exert  some  degree  of  control  over  Federal 
advisory  bodies.  An  Intensive  investiga- 
tion by  the  Special  Studies  Subcommit- 
tee during  the  91st  Congress  revealed 
that  there  were  as  many  as  3,200  inter- 
agency and  other  advisory  committees  in 
the  Federal  Government,  costing  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant, the  subcommittee's  December  1970 
report  "The  Role  and  Significance  of 
Federal  Advisory  Committees"  docu- 
mented that  no  one  in  the  executive 
branch  really  knew  how  many  such  com- 
mittees were  extant;  hence,  account- 
ability to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress 
was  completely  impossible. 

HJl.  4383  combined  the  best  features 
of  a  number  of  different  bills  on  which 
headings  were  held  by  the  House  Legal 
and  Monetarj'  Affairs  Subcommittee  and 
by  the  Senate  Intergovernmental  Rel»> 
tloos  Subcommittee.  Its  purpose  is  to 
regulate  the  proliferation  of  advisory 
committees  in  the  Government,  to  insure 
greater  accountabiUty  on  the  part  of 
such  bodies  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  C(»igre8S.  to  prescribe  standard  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  guidelines, 
and  to  eliminate  those  advisor>'  commit- 
tees which  are  jx>  longer  necessary. 

The  main  features  of  the  law  are  as 
follows:  first,  it  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  detailing  the  activities,  status, 
and  changes  in  the  oxnposition  of  ad- 
visory committees  In  existence  during 
the  preceding  year;  second,  with  regard 
to  Presidential  advisory  committees,  the 
law  would  require  the  President — or  his 
delegate — to  report  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 1  year  after  such  a  committee  had  sub- 
mitted a  public  report  stating  either  his 
proposals  for  action  or  his  reasons  for 
inaction  on  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations; third  it  would  require  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  establish  a  Committee 
Management  Secretariat  to  keep  track 
of  advisory  committee  activities  and  to 
prescribe  administrative  guidelines  and 
management  controls  for  them:  and 
fourth,  it  would  further  require  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  immediately  to  institute  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  advisory 
committees  in  existence  to  determine 
whether  they  are  performing  a  necessary 
function. 

The  new  law  also  would  require  that: 
first,  congressional  committees  consider- 
ing legislation  to  establish  advisory  com- 
mittees follow  certain  stated  guidelines 
to  insure  that  their  membership  is  prop- 
erly balanced  and  that  such  ocmmlttees 
are  adequately  funded  and  staffed;  sec- 
ond, heads  of  agencies  in  which  advisory 
committees  are  operating  keep  full  and 
complete  records  on  such  panels;  third, 
advisory  committee  meetings  be  open  to 
the  piU)lic,  with  adequate  notice  of  meet- 
ing times  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, unless  the  President  or  the  head  d 
the  agency  to  which  the  committee  re- 
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p<  rta  determines  that  the  subject  matter 
wjuJd  be  exempt  from  disclosure  by  the 
Peedom  of  Information  Act:  fourth,  a 
d(  poeitory  of  committee  reports  and 
p^ipers  be  maintained  In  the  Library  of 
Ongresa;  and  fifth,  standard  termina- 
tl>n  dates  be  met  for  all  advisory  com- 
ir  ittees. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  question  that  ad- 
v1  sory  committees  perform  as  a  very  use- 
f  J  il  adjimct  to  Federal  agencies,  and  that 
tlieir  advice  in  many  cases  has  served 
tl  le  President  and  the  Nation  well.  How- 
e  'er,  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  utilization 
0  this  kind  of  information-gathering 
d  :vice  has  gotten  out  of  control;  and  it 
i<  the  purpose  of  this  law  to  introduce 
S4ime  measxu«  of  standardization  Into 
tlie  whole  Federal  advisory  committer 
srstem. 

T«A*»»FC«TAT10K    ACT    AMXIfDMKNT 

(HJI.  l«05«,  8.  3a40,  rD»MC  LAW  »a-         ) 

Amendments  to  the  Transportation 
^ct  of  1940  were  approved  by  the  House 
C  ctober  11.  and  by  the  Senate  August  10. 
The  Transportation  Payment  Act  is  de- 
s  gned  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation  charges  by  improving  and 
nodemlzing  billing  and  payment  prac- 
tces  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  for  the  Federal  Govem- 
rient.  The  intent  of  the  measure  Is  to 
simplify  and  update  Government  pay- 
ment and  settlement  practices  and  to 
tring  them  closer  to  commercial  prac- 
tices. It  will  allow  for  greater  use  of 
£  utomation  and  reduce  costs  both  on  the 
I  art  of  the  Government  and  on  the  part 
cf  the  carriers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  legislation  will 
<ventually  save  industry  $750  million  a 
]ear  and  It  will  save  the  Government 
laillions  per  year  in  addition. 

THE    Jtn>lClA«T 

In  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 

1  he  House  passed  a  bill,  which  the  Senate 

i  [eclined  to  consider,  which  would  facili- 

ate  the  judicial  process. 

In  order  to  encourage  lawyers  to  remain 

n  military  service  the  House  on  July  19, 

971,  passed  H.R.  4606  which  would  pro- 

nde  for  a  special  pay  schedule  for  armed 

i«rvices  lawyers  during  their  first  tour 

of  duty,  as  well  as  a  bonus  for  judge 

idvocates  who  sign  up  for  additional 

iours  of  duty. 

During  the  second  session  five  bills  of 
nterest  have  been  considered. 

A0MIMI9TKATTVS    AOSISTANT    TO*    THX    CHIKT 
XUSTICX   (HJI.  BeB»,  PUUJC  LAW  93-238 ) 

In  addition  to  his  strictly  Judicial 
iutles  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  has  heavy  administrative  respon- 
sibilities with  Inadequate  staff  assistance. 
Accordingly,  Congress  approved  Public 
Law  92-238  providing  for  an  adminls- 
trntive  assistant  for  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  assistant  is  authorized  a  secretary 
and  a  legal  assistant  to  aid  him  in 
serving  the  Chief  Justice. 
rvMPomAaT   AnioNMSNT    or   us.    maoistkatx 

(R.k.  8180,  PL  93-8381 

Public  Law  92-239  authorized  tempo- 
rary transfer  of  U.S.  magistrates  from 
one  court  district  to  another  when  there 
Is  specific  need  for  assistance.  Magistrates 
help  carry  the  workload  of  district  courts 
by  trying  lesser  cases  and  by  conducting 
ball  hearings,  pretrial  conferences  and 
post-indictment  arraignments. 


COMlOBalOM  OM  JUDICIAL  CISC U ITS    (HJt.  T3T8) 

The  caseload  of  our  jixlges  In  the  11 
Federal  circuit  courts  of  appeals  has  in- 
creased tremendously  In  the  past  decade. 
The  average  number  of  appeals  filed  per 
Judge  m  1961  was  54;  in  1971  it  was  132. 
The  backlog  of  appeals  pending  in  the 
circmt  courts  was  about  3.000  in  1962:  it 
was  more  than  9,000  in  1971.  Certainly  we 
need  more  Judges.  But  we  also  need  to 
change  the  boimdarles  of  the  clrciiits — 
possibly  we  need  more  circuits.  Our  Ju- 
dicial circuits  presently  cover  vast  areas 
In  which  population  has  increased 
greatly  in  past  decades.  And  yet.  with  one 
exception,  we  have  not  changed  the 
boundaries  of  our  judicial  circuits  since 
the  Court  of  Appeals  Act  of  1891. 

In  the  seccmd  session  Congress  passed 
HJi.  7378,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Judicial  Circuits.  The 
Commission  will  be  composed  of  18  mem- 
bers: four  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  four  members  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  four  Members  of  the  House 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  four 
members  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Commission  will  study  the  pres- 
ent geographical  boundaries  of  our  Judi- 
cial circuits  and  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Congress,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice whatever  changes  in  those  bounda- 
ries it  c<»xsiders  necesary  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  circuit  courts.  The  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  submit  its  first  re- 
port with  recommendations  180  dajrs 
after  its  ninth  member  is  appointed.  A 
second,  and  final,  report  is  required 
within  15  months  of  the  date  on  which 
its  ninth  member  is  appointed.  A  total 
of  $270,000  is  authorized  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

LOWnUMG    QUALXmiVC    ACS    POM    FKDBBAL    XUBT 
SXaVICX  TO  IB   (S.  1975,  PL  9a-38«) 

After  the  26th  amendment  lowered 
the  voting  age  to  18  the  minimum  age 
required  for  Federal  Jury  service  was 
still  21.  In  the  second  session  the  Con- 
gress passed  S.  1975 — Public  Law  92- 
269 — which  lowers  the  age  for  service 
on  Federal  Juries  to  18.  S.  1975  also  pro- 
vides that  master  jury  wheels  shall  be 
refilled  not  later  than  September  1,  1973 
with  names  obtained  from  voter  regis- 
tration lists  for  the  1972  general  elec- 
tion or  from  lists  of  actual  voters  in  the 
1972  general  election,  except  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  smd  the 
Canal  Zone  which  shall  refill  their  mas- 
ter Jury  wheels  by  the  same  date  from 
other  sources  which  include  the  names 
of  18-year-old  citizens.  S.  1975  requires 
that  qualified  Jury  wheels  be  refilled 
from  master  jury  wheels  within  the  fol- 
lowing month,  by  October  1,  1973.  S.  1975 
further  requires  that  master  Jury  wheels 
be  refilled  at  least  every  4  years. 

STATTTIOaT  CXILINO  ON  SALAAIKS  OP  XJM. 
MACUTKATES    (H.B     T3TS,   PL   93^4aa) 

In  the  second  session  we  passed  and 
cleared  for  the  President  HJI.  7375.  H.R. 
7375  establishes  a  pay  celling  of  $30,000 
on  salaries  of  full-time  U.S.  magis- 
trates— the  same  as  the  pay  celling  on 
salaries  of  full-time  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy— and  a  pay  ceiling  of  $15,000  on 
salaries  of  part-time  magistrates.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  salary  of  a  full- 
time  magistrate  cannot  be  higher  than 


75  percent  of  the  salary  of  a  Federal 
district  Judge. 

THWITORISB 
GUAM    AKO    VIBGIM    ISLANDS    DXLXGATXS    TO    TBI 
H017SB    or     REPftBSKNTATIVXS      (H.B.     8787,    PL 
98-37 1 ) 

The  1\nfO  congressional  approval  of 
H.R.  8787  on  March  28,  1972,  and  subse- 
quent enactment  of  PubUc  Law  92-271 
on  April  10,  1972,  culminates  over  a  dec- 
ade of  efforts  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  nonvoting  Delegates  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  imincorpo- 
rated  territories  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

The  rapidly  changing  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands — as  well  as  the  human  aspira- 
tions of  these  peoples — and  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy — have  ex- 
tended consideration  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  these  territories  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  various  and  complex 
Federal  programs  which  are  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  these  territories  are  now 
so  numerous  and  so  varied  that  the  ter- 
ritories require  direct  representation  to 
meet  conditions  in  each  territory.  The 
enactment  of  Public  Law  92-271  places 
the  responsibility  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  legislative  objectives  of  these  ter- 
ritories upon  the  popularly  elected  Dele- 
gates. 

As  approved.  Public  Law  92-271  states 
that  the  Delegate  from  each  territory 
shall  receive  the  same  compensatlai,  al- 
lowances, and  benefits  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  whatever  privileges  and 
immunities  are,  or  hereinafter  may  be, 
granted  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
for  Puerto  Rico.  The  Delegate  shall  adso 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  committee  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Clerk  hire  allowance  of 
each  Delegate  will  be  60  per  centum  of 
that  allowed  a  Member,  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  are  limited  to  four  round 
trips  per  year. 

TUIfA   i-IOHMTJif  DKVXLOPlCZirr  PKOGXAM 
(HJI.  13X07,  PL  93-444) 

Congress  in  passing  H.R.  12207  has 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  institute  a  3-year.  $3  million  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  tuna  and 
other  latent  fisheries  reeoirrces  In  the 
Cwitral.  Western,  and  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  Spedflcally.  the  bill  was  enacted 
to  encourage  development  of  a  "skip- 
jack tima"  fishing  Industry  In  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  Guam. 

ECONOMIC  DEVTLOPMKNT  njlfD  PO*  THX  U.S. 
miTTST  TSKBTTORT  OP  THE  PACIPtC  ISLANDS 
(MICmONXSIA)     (S.  880,  PL  BX-3S7) 

Public  Law  92-257.  approved  March 
21,  1972,  promotes  the  ec<«iomic  and 
social  development  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $3.1  million  to 
the  Trust  Territory  economic  develop- 
ment loan  fund.  This  law  increases  the 
fund  from  $1.9  million  to  $5  million,  and 
sets  the  conditions  for  maklne  loan.s 
from  the  fund. 

BICENTENNIAL    CrELEBXATION 
AMXEICAN   EEVOLUTIOM   BICXNTENmAL   COMMIS- 
SION    (R.K.    13894:    a.    3307) 

The  American  Revolution  Blcentermlal 
Commission  was  created  by  Joint  rcso- 
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lutlon  of  the  89th  Congress  for  <4ie  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  coordinating  an 
appropriate  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 
It  consisted  originally  of  34  members: 
Eight  Members  of  Congress,  nine  Cabinet 
or  executive  agency  heads,  and  17  mem- 
bers appointed  from  private  life  by  the 
President.  Three  Cabinet  officials  were 
added  by  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses, 
and  Public  Law  92-236  added  to  the  Com- 
mission's roster  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  eight  public  members — to  be 
representative  of  youth,  elderly  citizens, 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  the  creative 
arts,  useful  crafts,  and  learned  profes- 
sions— and  four  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  also  increased 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1971  from  $373,000  to  $670,000. 

Public  Law  92-236  authorized  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1972  of  $4,- 
300,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,400,000 
was  to  be  used  for  grants-in-aid.  This 
law  also  authorized  the  Commission  to 
prepare  and  distribute  historical  and 
commemorative  materials  to  contribute 
to  public  awareness  of  the  forthcoming 
bicentennial:  to  plan  for  competitions 
and  provide  awards  for  contributions  to 
the  bicentennial  effort;  to  provide  a  cen- 
tral clearinghouse  for  information  on  the 
bicentennial:  and  to  make  grants  of  up 
to  $45,000  for  2  successive  years  to  each 
State,  the  District  of  Colimabla,  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  assist  In  the  establish- 
ment or  Implementation  of  Blcentermlal 
Commissions. 

Legislation  to  further  amend  Public 
Law  89-491,  the  statute  which  created 
the  Bicentennial  Commission,  came  be- 
fore the  House  on  June  19  of  this  year  In 
the  form  of  H.R.  13694.  The  bill  author- 
ized appropriations  of  $6,712,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1973,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$2,400,000  was  to  be  used  for  the  second 
year  of  the  grants-in-aid  program  to  the 
States.  The  measure  also  authorized 
grants  to  nonprofit  entities  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  total  cost  to  encourage  bicen- 
tennial programs  and  projects,  provided 
that  the  Commission  could  accept  dona- 
tions or  bequests  earmarked  for  specific 
nonprofit  entities  for  bicentennial  pro- 
grams and  award  such  funds  to  the  in- 
tended recipient  on  the  condition  that 
the  recipient  match  the  combined  value 
of  the  grant  for  the  program;  authorized 
the  President  for  the  period  of  1  year  to 
waive  certain  existing  limitations  of  law 
with  regard  to  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts, 
the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  expenditure  of  grant  funds: 
and,  finally,  authorized  the  Commission 
to  hire  10  additional  supergrade  employ- 
ees to  carry  out  its  fimctions.  However, 
a  number  of  Members  questioned  the 
leadership,  operations,  and  present  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  the  blU  failed 
of  passage  imder  suspension  of  the  rule. 

Further  questions  were  raised  about 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  and  its 
leadership  in  a  series  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles in  July  and  September  12  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  CxLLER,  announced  that  he 
would  submit  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
13694  to  authorize  only  interim  funding 


for  the  Commission  while  his  staff  con- 
ducted a  study  of  its  operations  and 
functions.  Accordingly,  on  September  28, 
H.R.  13694  was  amended  to  authorize 
$3,356,000  for  the  Commission,  to  remain 
available  until  Pebrusur  15,  1973.  The 
amended  version  of  the  bill  also  struck 
out  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
waive  provisions  of  existing  law  with 
regard  to  making  of  contracts  and  ac- 
quisition of  property,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  ten  new  supergrade  positions. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill,  S.  3307, 
which  was  similar  to  the  original  House 
version  of  H.R.  13694,  on  August  10.  It 
was  amended  on  the  Senate  floor  to  pro- 
vide that  future  public  members  of  the 
Commission  be  more  evenly  divided 
among  the  two  political  parties,  to  cut 
the  additional  supergrades  authorized 
from  10  to  five,  and  to  require  a  monthly 
report  of  the  Congress  relative  to  the  use 
of  certain  authorities — with  regard  to 
making  contracts — granted  to  the  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  two  nongermane 
amendments  relating  to  Federal  elections 
were  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  Congress  moved  toward  adjourn- 
ment the  Senate  accepted  the  modified 
authorization  approved  by  the  House  on 
September  28,  clearing  the  measure  for 
the  President's  signature. 

HEALTH    AND    HEALTH    IirSTTKANCK 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  several  significant 
health  care  measures  were  enacted  into 
law,  among  them  the  Health  Professions 
EducatiMi  Act— Public  Law  92-157,  the 
Nurse  Training  Act — ^Public  Law  92-158, 
and  the  National  Cancer  Act — ^Public 
Law  92-218.  The  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Act  provided  a  3-year  authorlza- 
tiOQ  for  appn^rlations— $225,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  $250,000,000  and  $275,000,000  for  the 
next  2  succeeding  fiscal  years — for  both 
the  construction  of  health  research  and 
teaching  facilities  and  for  the  training 
of  doctors,  dentists,  and  other  health 
professlcais. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  also  provided 
a  3-year  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  new  facilities  for 
collegiate,  associate  degree,  or  diploma 
schools  of  nursing  and  grants  to  assist 
in  the  replacement  or  rehabilitation  of 
existing  nursing  facilities.  The  National 
Cancer  Act  authorized  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  marshal  the  Nation's  resources 
and  launch  an  all-out  attack  against 
cancer. 

Significant  ccmgressional  acticHis  dur- 
ing the  second  session  include: 

DRUG  ABUSE  OPPICE  AND  TREATMENT  ACT  OP  1973 
(S.    383.    PUBLIC    LAW    92-338) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act — ^Public  Law  92-225 — 
seeks  to  marshal  Federal  resources 
against  a  serious  national  problem :  drug 
addiction.  The  Department  of  Justice 
recently  estimated  that  approximately 
560,000  persons — many  of  Uiem  young 
people — are  heroin  addicts.  Authorities 
also  tell  us  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
violent  street  crimes  in  the  United  States 
are  attributed  to  addicts  who  seek  the 
motley  they  need,  about  $50  to  $75  per 
day.  to  support  their  habit. 

What  the  law  will  do  is  to  create  a 


Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  under  a  Director  with  broad 
powers  over  the  conduct  of  Federal  drug 
abuse  prevention,  r^abilltatlon.  and 
education  programs  in  the  area  of  dan- 
gerous dnigs.  This  office  will  also  fund 
research  efforts  leading  toward  new 
methods  or  concepts  of  drug  prevention 
and  adillctton  treatment.  In  addition,  the 
ttct  provides  for  a  program  of  formula 
grants  for  the  States  to  assist  them  In 
planning,  establishing,  maintaining,  co- 
ordinating, and  evaluating  projects  to 
de&l  with  drug  abuse. 

NATTONAI.    OICIUJI    CELL    ANEMIA    CONTROL    ACT 
(a    8878,    PUBLIC    LAW    9B-aB«) 

On  May  16,  1972.  Preeident  Richard 
Nixon  signed  into  law — Public  Law  92- 
294 — the  Nations^  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Control  Act.  This  law  will  aid  thousands 
of  our  citlBens  afflicted  with  this  blood 
disease.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  this 
inherited  disease,  which  primarily  af- 
fects black  Americans.  Approximately 
1,000  black  infants  are  bom  each  year 
with  sickle  cell  anemia,  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  25,000  and  50,000  in- 
dividuals are  today  afflicted  with  it.  These 
citizens  often  die  before  the  age  of  20; 
few  survive  beyond  age  40 ;  and  most  are 
disabled  before  death. 

To  help  combat  this  disease  this  act 
provides  for  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions over  a  3-year  period  of  $115  mil- 
lion. The  bill  also  provides  a  national 
program  for  screening  individuals  with 
the  sickle  cell  trait  and  counseling  them, 
particularly  In  regard  to  marriage,  for  in 
the  event  that  people  with  this  trait 
marry,  the  probabilitiee  are  one  In  four 
that  a  child  bom  to  them  will  have  the 
sickle  cell  trait.  In  addition,  the  act  pro- 
vides for  further  research  into  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prevention  of  this 
disease. 


NATIONAL  HXABT,  BLOOD  VBSSBL,  LUNG.  AND 
BLOOD  ACT  OP  1973  (8.  3333,  PUBLIC  LAW  9B- 
433) 

Mr.  Speaker,  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  cause  more  than  half  of 
all  deaths  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
If  these  diseases  could  be  eliminated,  the 
average  Americans  life  span  would  be 
Increased  by  about  11  years.  Passage  of 
Public  Law  92-423  by  the  Senate  and 
House  will  help  to  conquer  the  Nation's 
No.  1  killer — heart  disease. 

It  should  be  noted  that  three  types  of 
cardiovascular  disease — heart  attacks, 
strokes,  and  peripheral  vascular  dis- 
eases— have  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions in  this  country.  For  example,  ap- 
proximately 1.2  million  Americans  suffer 
heart  attacks  each  year :  stroke  kills  more 
than  200,000  citizens  every  year:  and 
peripheral  vascular  diseases  disable  more 
than  150,000  individuals  each  year. 

Public  Law  92-423  enlarges  the  author- 
ity of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute of  the  National  Health  Institute 
and  establishes  a  10-point  program  for  it. 
Some  of  these  programs  include:  First, 
the  establishment  of  public  and  profes- 
sional programs  relating  to  all  aspect£ 
of  bloo(l,  heart,  and  lung  disea.se :  second, 
research  into  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  these  diseases:  and  third,  establish- 
ment of  programs  for  study  and  research 
into  these  disease. 

This  act  also  authorizes  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  disease  preven- 
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Ion  and  control  programs  and  estab- 
lee  30  new  centers  for  clinical  and 
.c  research,  15  for  heart  and  related 

and  15  for  lung  diseases.  To  ac- 

lomplifih  these  and  other  objectives  of 
act,  $1.38  billion  has  been  authorized. 

:OMM17NICABl.X  DISXASSa  COimOL  AMXND- 
MXMTS    ACT     (S.    3442,    PUBLIC    LAW    92-448) 

On  June  16,  1972,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
{ Senate  passed  the  Communicable  IXsease 
:ontrol  Amendments  Act  (8.  3442)  and 
he  House  followed  suit  on  July  18,  1972. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  came 
n  mid-September.  This  measure  extends 
md  amends  the  present  program  of 
kssistance  to  States  and  localities  for  the 
)revention  and  control  of  communicable 
liseases.  Many  of  them,  such  as  measles, 
vhooping  cough,  and  venereal  disease, 
lave  been  on  the  Increase  in  recent 
rears.  For  example,  there  were  624.000 
:'eported  gonorrhea  cases  in  1971,  almost 
;rlple  the  number  reported  in  1962. 

The  act  authorizes  categorical  grants 
o  State  and  local  communities,  with 
ipecUQc  authorizations  for  various  cate- 
gories of  diseases.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
■etary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
are  is  granted  the  authority  to  transfer 
unds  from  one  program  to  another, 
.hereby  assuring  him  of  the  needed  flexl- 
)llity  in  administering  such  programs  as 
luberculosis,  measles,  or  venereal  control. 

f  ATIOMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AXTHXrrU,  MXTABOLISM 
AMD  DIGK8TTVB  0ISXA3X8  (HJI.  13B»1,  PUBL.XC 
LAW     82-3031 

HJl.  13591.  Public  Law  92-305,  amends 
he  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
lesignate  the  National  Institute  of 
Vrthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  the 
'National  Institute  of  Artliritis,  Meta- 
wllsm,  and  Digestive  Diseases.  No  new 
authorizations  for  appropriations  were 
■equlred  by  this  action.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  did  esti- 
oate,  however,  that  it  would  cost  about 
126,000  in  additional  administrative 
!xpenses. 

This  act  does  not  represent  simply  a 
change  of  name,  but  recognition  that 
.here  is  a  critical  need  to  expand  re- 
search and  training  in  the  field  of  diges- 
Ave  diseases.  At  the  present  time,  there 
ire  only  700  phjrslcians  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  certified  as  spe- 
slallsts  in  digestive  diseases,  while  health 
(tatlstics  reveal  that  nearly  13  mmi(»i 
Americans  suffer  from  chronic  digestive 
liseases.  The  fourth  highest  death  rate 
unong  Americans  is  caused  by  cancer  of 
the  digestive  tract  and  other  digestive 
liseases.  Through  the  enactment  of  this 
aw  greater  emphasis  will  now  be  placed 
»  combating  digestive  diseases. 

XAnoMAi.  coourr's  akzmia  comtxol  act 

(HJL    1B4T4,  PUBLIC  LAW   83-414) 

Mr.  Speaker.  Cooley's  anemia  is  a 
genetic  disorder  that  affects  children 
primarily.  It  is  characterized  by  the  im- 
perfect formation  of  hemoglobin  and  red 
Dlood  cells.  Children  with  Cooley's  ane- 
mia often  have  enlarged  spleens  and 
livers,  and  their  bone  growth  is  uneven, 
jften  leading  to  facial  features  charac- 
teristic of  Mongoloids.  There  is  no  known 
cure  for  this  disease,  although  the  ad- 
jninistration  of  blood  transfusions 
lengthens  the  lives  of  the  approximately 
50,000  individuals  afOicted  with  Cooley's 
anemia.  The  disease  is  almost  always 


fatal,  with  those  afflicted  having  an  aver- 
age life  span  of  20  years. 

With  the  passage  of  HJl.  15474— Pub- 
lic Law  92-414 — a  3-year  program  has 
been  established  to  accomplish  several 
major  goals.  First,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  program  of  grants 
and  contracts  for  screening,  treating, 
and  counseling  citizens  with  Cooley's 
anemia.  These  programs  should  help 
minimize  the  possibility  of  children  in- 
heriting the  disease  from  those  who 
carry  the  Cooley  anemia  trait. 

Second,  HJl.  15474  authorizes  grants 
and  contracts  for  research  in  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  the  dis- 
ease. Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  Cooley's  anemia 
to  the  public  and  various  health  profes- 
sions. Through  these  progrsons  means 
can  be  found  to  control  and  eradicate 
this  disease. 

NATIONAL  AOVISOXT   COMMISSION    ON   MULTIPLZ 
BCLXBOSIS    ACT     (H.K.    184 75) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1.  1972,  the 
House  passed  HJl.  15475,  which  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  advisory 
commission  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  finding  the  causes  of  and 
cures  for  multiple  sclerosis.  This  progres- 
sive disease  of  the  nervous  system,  Mr. 
Speaker,  generally  strikes  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  40.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  250,000  persons  are 
afflicted  with  this  disease.  The  Senate 
passed  an  amended  version  of  this  bill 
on  September  28.  1972. 

Multiple  sclerosis,  Mr.  Speaker,  attacks 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  forms 
scars — scleroses — at  the  sites  of  the  dam- 
age. This  damage  results  in  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  which  may  include 
shaking  or  tremor,  extreme  weakness, 
progressive  ptiralysis,  and  visual  disor- 
ders. Persons  afflicted  with  this  disease, 
for  which  there  is  no  known  cure,  have 
an  average  life  expectancy  of  between  13 
and  25  years. 

HJl.  15475,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  nine- 
man  Commission  to  determine  how  this 
disease  may  be  combated.  Five  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  members  of 
the  existing  advisory  coimcil  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  on  Neurological  IMseases 
and  Stroke,  and  four  members  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  from  the  public.  The 
Nationfil  Advisory  Commission  on  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions within  one  year  and  shall  cease  to 
exist  30  days  after  making  Its  final  re- 
port. Hopefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Com- 
mission will  provide  the  direction  needed 
to  find  the  cure  for  a  disease  that  strikes 
down  people  in  the  prime  of  their  Ufe. 

BMXIGXNCT   MKDICAL  SEKVICXS  ACT   (HJl.   15858) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  2,  1972,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  15859,  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Act.  This  act  will  help  to 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  suffer  heart  attacks,  are  in- 
volved in  automobile  accidents,  or 'suffer 
other  medical  emergencies  but  die  before 
they  reach  a  hospital  for  lack  of  emer- 
gency medical  facilities.  For  example, 
55,000  people  die  every  year  in  automobile 


accidents;  16,000  children  die  every  year 
in  accidents;  and  275,000  citizens  die 
every  year  from  heart  attacks  before  they 
reach  a  hospital  It  has  been  estimated 
that  as  many  as  35,000  of  these  deaths 
could  be  prevented  by  the  availability  of 
emergency  medical  services. 

HJl.  15859  provides  new  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  stipport  the  development  and 
expansion  of  emergency  medical  services 
and  training  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Secretary  is  granted  authority  to  let 
grants  and  contracts  for:  First,  planning 
and  feasibility  studies;  second,  the  es- 
tablishment and  initial  operation  of 
emergency  medical  systems;  and  third, 
their  expansion  and  improvement.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  research  and  training  in 
methods  and  techniques  of  emergency 
medical  services. 

KEHABILTTATION   ACT  OF   1873    (H.X.  838S) 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  many  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  individuals  to 
work,  to  earn,  and  to  live  independently 
in  their  communities.  HJl.  8395  does  this 
by  extending  for  3  years  the  appropria- 
tion authority  of  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act. 

In  addition,  this  measure  introduces 
several  new  programs.  One  provides  a 
program  to  deal  with  severely  handi- 
capped individuals,  those  with  little  ex- 
pectation of  beirxg  employed.  Another 
Includes  authorization  to  assist  States 
in  aiding  individuals  with  serious  kidney 
diseases.  HJl.  8395  also  includes  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  compre- 
hensive centers  to  serve  the  low-achiev- 
ing deaf.  Authority  is  also  included  for 
the  establishment  of  special  centers  for 
individuals  with  spinal  injuries.  Finally, 
it  provides  for  a  National  Commission  on 
Transportation  and  Housing  for  the 
Handicapped.  Handicapped  persons  have 
special  needs  in  regard  to  housing  and 
transportation.  A  primary  function  of 
this  Commission  will  be  to  educate  the 
public  about  these  problems  so  steps  can 
be  taken  to  resolve  them. 

EXTENSION  OF  COMFEEHENSIVX  ALCOHOL  ABUSK 
AND  ALCOHOLISM  PREVENTION,  TBKATMXMT, 
AND  KKHABILrrATION  ACT  OF  1870  (BJt. 
18675) 

HJl.  16675  extends  for  1  year,  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  auid  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habUitatlon  Act  of  1970— Public  Law  91- 
616 — continuing  grants  to  States  or  lo- 
calities for  the  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism. 

EXTENSION     OF     COMMUNITT     MENTAL     HEALTH 
CXNTEBSACT  (HJl.  18678) 

HJl.  16676  extends  for  1  year  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  This 
act  stimulated  the  development  of  com- 
munity-based mentfid  health  centers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  has  funded  493  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  of  which 
over  325  are  now  operational.  With  the 
1-year  extension  provided  by  HJl. 
16676,  programs  of  assistance  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  alcoholism 
facilities,  drug  abuse  facilities,  and  facll- 
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ities  for  the  mental  health  of  children 
will  be  continued. 

(KEBOntCT    HEALTH    FKKSONNXL     ACT    OF     1871 
(a.  3858,  HJl.  18756) 

8.  3858  (HJl.  18755),  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act,  established  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  a  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  critical  health  manpower 
shortages  and  to  then  assign  Corps  per- 
sonnel to  these  areas.  Corps  personnel 
will  provide  care  and  service  to  all  per- 
sons within  such  aresis  regardless  of  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  pay  for  them.  In 
addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  recruiting  programs  at 
medical  and  nursing  schools  and  to  offer 
scholarships  to  students  who,  upon  the 
completion  of  their  studies,  will  become 
commissioned  officers  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps. 

HOUSINO  AND  UKBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  92-213, 
concerning  disaster  loans,  planning 
grants,  and  new  community  assistance. 
Public  Law  92-213  extends  the  period  for 
emergency  Implementation  of  the  nation- 
al flood  insurance  program  to  December 
31,  1973,  and  includes  church  properties 
among  those  eligible  for  coverage.  It  in- 
creases the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  comprehensive  planning  and 
open-space  land  grants  and  extends  the 
deadline  for  communities  to  meet  the 
planning  requirement  for  water-sewer 
grants.  In  addition.  Public  Law  92-213 
makes  entities,  other  than  State  or  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  eligible  for 
supplemental  grants  for  new  community 
assistance  projects. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITT  TO  ESTABLISH  INTEK- 
BST  KATES  ON  INSXrBSO  MORTGAGES  (S.J.  RES. 
350,  PI.  89-338) 

In  July  Public  Law  92-335  was  enacted 
into  law,  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  establish  maximum  Interest 
rates  on  Insured  mortgages.  This  legisla- 
tion also  extends  the  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram for  water-sewer  and  neighborhood 
facilities  grant  programs,  smd  for  the 
open  space  land  program. 

HOUSmo  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION   (HJ.  US.  1301) 

In  October  1972  action  was  concluded 
on  a  Joint  resolution  to  extend  existing 
housing  and  urban  develc^Mnent  pro- 
grams through  June  30, 1973.  This  exten- 
sion became  necessary  when  it  became 
Impossible  to  complete  consideration  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1972.  The  resolution  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  relative  to  insxirance 
of  loans  and  mortgages  imder  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  passed  a  major  measure 
affecting  immigration  during  the  First 
Session,  the  Hoiise  has  passed  two  bills 
during  this  session. 

VISA    AVAILABILITT     (BJI.    OOIB) 

HJl.  9615,  a  bill  to  make  additional 
special  immigrant  visas  available  for  im- 
migrants from  certain  foreign  countries, 
passed  the  House  on  March  16,  1972. 


This  measure  Is  Intended  to  remove 
two  inequities  that  have  develc^ied  since 
amendments  (Public  Law  89-336)  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  HJl. 
9615  would  make  additional  special  im- 
migrant visas  available  annually  to  each 
country  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  1955-65  average  of 
immigrant  visas  issued,  lees  visas  issued 
each  year  under  the  permanent  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nati(Xial- 
ity  Act,  but  not  exceeding  7,500  visas  per 
country  per  fiscal  year;  and  reduce  the 
backlog  in  visa  Issuance  In  the  fifth  pref- 
erence category — brothers  and  sisters  of 
U.S.  citizens. 

RIRINO   OF   ILLEGAL    ALIENS     (HJl.    18188) 

HJl.  16188,  passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  on  September  12,  1972,  and  amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
This  measure  has  two  purposes :  To  make 
It  unlawful  knowingly  to  hire  aliens  who 
liave  not  been  lawfiUly  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  or  are  not  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  work  while 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  establish  a 
three-step  procedure  for  the  imposition 
of  sancticms  against  employees  who  hire 
Illegal  aliens. 

This  leglslaticMi  alms  to  deter  the  Il- 
legal alien  by  eliminating  his  incentive 
for  employment.  The  graduated  three- 
step  procedure  tigainst  those  hiring  il- 
legal aliens  would  consist  of  a  warning 
for  the  first  offense,  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $500  per  alien  for  a  sec- 
ond offense,  and  a  fine  of  $1,000  and /or 
1-year  imprisonment  for  each  alien  for  a 
third  offense.  The  Attorney  (jenersd  is 
also  required  to  exercise  due  process  in 
administrative  hearings  of  such  cases. 

INDIAN    ATFADIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session. 
Congress  passed  two  major  Indian  bills 
tn  addition  to  claims  and  land-rights  leg- 
islation. 

PubUc  Law  92-203  (HJl.  10367),  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
was  signed  into  law  on  December  18, 
1971.  Tills  law  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaskan 
Natives.  The  legislation  had  one  main 
purpose:  To  settle  Native  land  claims  by 
terminating  aU  Native  claims  of  aborigi- 
nal title  in  return  for  which  the  Natives 
were  granted  a  certain  acreage  and  a 
specific  payment. 

PubUc  Law  92-189  (H.R.  50««),  to  es- 
tablish grants  for  the  Navajo  Commun- 
ity College,  was  signed  into  law  on  De- 
cember 15,  1971.  The  purpose  of  the  act 
is  to  assist  the  Navajo  Tribe  In  provid- 
ing education  to  the  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  Navajos 
and  to  assist  them  in  the  construction, 
maintenance,  smd  operation  of  the  col- 
lege. 

During  the  second  session,  the  follow- 
ing bill  concerning  Indian  affairs  was 
acted  upon  by  Congress: 

EDUCATION    AMENDMENTS    OF    1873     (S.    888, 
PUBLIC    LAW    82-318) 

Public  Law  92-318,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  amended  several 
education  acts.  Of  relevance  to  Indians  Is 
title  IV,  "Indian  Education,"  the  provi- 
sions of  which  were  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  8.  1971,  as  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971  (S. 2482). 

Title  rv  provide  for: 


First,  a  revision  at  the  impacted  areas 
program  as  it  relates  to  Indian  children ; 

Second,  special  programs  and  projects 
to  improve  educational  opportuiuties  for 
Indian  children ; 

Third,  certain  special  programs  re- 
lating to  adult  education  for  Indians; 

Fourth,  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  Indian  Education  within  the  Office  of 
Education  (HEW) ;  and 

Fifth,  various  miscellaneous  provisions. 

LABOR 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
the  Congress  enacted  two  bills  concerned 
with  those  who  are  employed  by  our 
Nation's  railroads.  Public  Law  92-17  was 
emergency  legislaticoi  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing an  impending  nationwide  strike.  It 
directed  striking  railmen  to  return  to 
work  while  providing  for  a  ISVi-percent 
wage  Increase  and  prohibiting  future 
railroad  strikes  through  October  1,  1971. 
Public  Law  92-46  provided  a  10-percent 
increase  in  retirement  benefits  for  rail- 
road employees  to  June  30,  1973,  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1971.  This  act  also 
extended  to  June  30,  1972,  the  reporting 
date  for  the  Commission  on  Railroad 
Retirement,  created  to  studj'  the  railroad 
retirement  system. 

Additionsil  congressional  action  has 
been  forthcoming  during  the  second 
session. 

NLRA  EXTENSION  TO  NOKPROFTT  HOSFITALB 
(Ha.  11357; 

H.R.  11357,  which  amends  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  by  extending 
its  coverage  to  employees  of  private  non- 
profit hospitals,  passed  the  House  on 
August  7,  1972,  by  a  285-to-B5  roUcall 
vote. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  re- 
store to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  most  other  em- 
ployees by  section  7  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act : 

To  aelf-org&nlz&tton,  to  torm,  join,  ot  Bsslst 
labor  organizations,  to  bargain  coUccttraly 
through  representatives  ol  thetr  own  choos- 
ing, and  to  engage  In  other  (xincerted  actlvl- 
tlee  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  sld  or  protection,  and  the 
corcrflary  right  to  refrain  from  any  and  all  of 
such  activities. 

Employers  would  also  be  granted  the 
rights  guaranteed  most  other  employers : 
to  invoke  the  Act  against  unfair  labor 
practices  engaged  In  by  unicxis. 

LABOR-HEALTH,     SmCATION     AND     WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS   (HJK.  1541T) 

On  August  16,  1972,  the  President  ve- 
toed HJl.  15417,  a  bill  appropriating 
fimds  for  fiscal  1973  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Etepartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  vetoed 
measure,  sxistained  by  the  House,  con- 
tained an  amendment  which  prohibited 
funds  from  being  used  to  inspect  busi- 
nesses employing  15  or  fewer  persons  to 
determine  if  they  were  in  compliance 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
596),  thus  exempting  such  businesses 
from  the  act. 

The  new  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill.  HJl. 
16654,  contains  a  similar  provision  regu- 
lating compliance  with  the  1970  act.  The 
provision  in  H.R.  16654  exempts  busi- 
nesses employing  three  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. 
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Congress  failed  to  resolve  differ osces 
over  HJl.  7130  and  It  died  with  adjourn- 
ment. Earlier  this  year  the  House  voted 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  of  workers 
covered  under  the  act.  The  measure,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  included  provisions 
for  a  minimum  wage  for  nonagricultural 
workers  covered  prior  to  the  1966 
amendments  of  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  and  |2  thereafter:  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  nonagricultural  workers 
covered  by  the  1966  and  1972  amend- 
ments of  $1.70  an  hour  luring  the  first 
year,  $1.80  during  the  second  year,  and 
$2  thereafter.  Agricultural  workers 
woUld  have  received  $1.50  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year  and  $1.70  thereafter. 
These  provisions  would  have  become  ef- 
fective the  first  day  of  the  second  full 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  House  version  called  for  special 
minimum  hourly  wage  rates  and  in- 
creases for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  including  hotel,  mo- 
tel, restaurant,  government,  and  other 
nonagricultural  employees,  as  well  as 
agricultural  workers.  It  retained  present 
exemptions  suid  exempted  Canal  Zone 
employees  from  hourly  minimum  wage 
rates.  It  extended  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemptions  to  employees  de- 
livering certain  types  of  advertising  ma- 
terial and  husband  and  wife  teams  in 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  who 
serve  as  resident  house  parents  for  or- 
phans lodged  and  boarded. 

The  House  version  provided  for  the  em- 
ployment of  youths  under  18  and  full- 
time  students  under  21  at  wage  rates  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  or  $1.60  per  hour — $1.30  per 
hour  In  agrlciUture — whichever  is  higher, 
with  such  «nployment  in  accordance 
with  applicable  child  labor  laws  and  sub- 
ject to  standards  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  Insure  that  opportunities  for 
other  workers  are  not  hindered. 

The  Senate  version  extended  coverage 
to  an  sMldltlonal  7.5  million  persons  In- 
cluding Federal,  State,  and  local  civil 
service  employees,  but  not  persons  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  services;  to  domestic 
household  workers,  but  not  bahysltters; 
to  certain  agricultural  workers,  and  to 
retail  and  service  establishment  em- 
ployees working  In  chain  stores. 

The  Senate  version  postponed  the 
maximum  minimum  wage  of  nonagricul- 
tural workers  covered  prior  to  the  1966 
amendments  for  an  additional  year  and 
sigrlcultural  workers  for  an  additional 
2  years.  The  Senate  voted  to  Increase 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  of  nonagricul- 
tural workers  covered  prior  to  the  1966 
amendments  to  $2  sm  hour  dxuing  the 
first  year  and  $2.20  2  years  later,  nonag- 
ricultural workers  covered  by  the  1966 
and  1972  amendments  to  $1.80  an  hour 
during  the  first  year,  $2  the  second  year, 
and  $2.20  thereafter.  Agricultural  work- 
ers would  have  gotten  $1.60  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  $1.80  during  the  second 
year.  $2  during  the  third  year,  and  $2.20 
thereafter.  These  provisions  were  to  take 
effect  60  days  after  enactment. 

HJl.  7130,  as  parsed  by  the  Senate,  also 
Included  provisions  for  miniTnnm  hourly 
wages  and  Increases  for  certain  employ- 
ees in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; extended  the  equal  pay  provisions 
for  previously  exempted  executives,  ad- 


minlstratlre  or  professional  employees, 
and  outdoor  salesmen;  repealed  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  exemptions  for 
certain  employees  such  as  motion  pic- 
ture theatre  employees;  and  repealed 
overtime  exemptions  for  certain  workers 
such  as  parts  men  and  mechanics  in 
auto,  truck,  and  trailer  dealerships,  and 
catering  food  service  employees. 

Finally,  the  Senate  version  included 
provisions  relating  to:  Tips,  child  labor, 
employment  of  Illegal  aliens,  liquidated 
damages,  age  discrimination  in  govern- 
ment employment,  a  minimum  hourly 
wage  rate  of  $1.70  for  Canal  Zone  work- 
ers covered  vmder  the  act.  and  present 
provisions  of  the  act  concerning  youth 
employment  «uid  employing  students 
part  time  in  educational  institutions. 

LONOSHOmXMXN'S      Ain)      hasbob      wokjub's 

COMPENflATION     ACT      (8.     2318,     PXniUC     LAW 
82-  ) 

On  October  14,  the  House  passed  S. 
2318,  eunending  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act,  to 
provide  benefits  to  workers  who  suffer 
injuries  on  the  Job  in  certain  areas  of 
employment.  The  present  act,  enacted  in 
1927,  generally  provides  a  Federal  com- 
pensation program  for  Injiules  or  death 
arising  from  employment  on  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause this  legislation  was  the  only  Fed- 
eral control  over  private  employment 
in  workmen  compensation  matters,  the 
statute  over  the  years  has  been  extended 
to  cover  employees  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  other  areas  of  Federal  in- 
terest. 

More  than  200,000  longshoremen  and 
ship  repairmen  are  covered  by  the  stat- 
ute. In  addition,  another  300,000  em- 
ployees of  private  employers  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  protected  by  the 
law  as  well  as  an  additional  200,000 
workers  on  defense  bases  in  nonappro- 
priated fund  agencies  such  as  post  ex- 
changes, and  in  work  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  law  is  amended  by 
S.  2318  specifically  to  provide  injury 
compensation  benefits  to  these  other 
areas  of  employment.  Benefits  wUl  now 
extend  to  workers  receiving  injuries 
while  working  in  navigable  waters  be- 
yond the  U.S.  limits.  S.  2318  not  only 
improves  benefits  and  extends  coverage, 
but  improves  administration. 

The  maximum  compensation  for  dis- 
ability is  not  to  exceed  200  percent  of 
the  national  average  weekly  wage  to  be 
determined  annually  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
Insure  that  the  Injured  worker  receives 
66%  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage. 

LAW    XITFORCZMXMT   AND   CRIMINAL   PSOCEDtnUC 

In  its  first  session  the  92d  Congress 
passed  legislation  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiiry  to  grant  relief  to 
owners  of  U.S.  Government  securities 
which  are  lost,  stolen  or  damaged  (S. 
1181;  Public  Law  92-19).  The  granting 
of  such  relief  is  an  act  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  Ctovemment  to  those  who 
have  Invested  their  savings  in  ttieir  Ctov- 
emment. 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  overestimate  the 
threat  which  drug  abuse  poses  to  the 
health,  welfare,  and  public  order  of  our 
country.  In  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  the  House  passed  an  am«id- 
ment  (HJl.  8389)  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 


Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
providing  for  treatment  programs  for 
drug  abusers  who  are  confined  to,  or 
released  from,  correctional  institutions. 

And  in  its  first  session  the  92d  Con- 
gress passed  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
prehaisive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  tH.R.  5674;  Public 
Law  92-13)  increasing  the  authorized 
appropriation  for  the  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  to  $4  mil- 
lion. 

Legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  send  obscene  matter  to  minors, 
and  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy  of 
others  by  defining  obscene  matter,  jiassed 
the  House  in  July,  1971.  HJl.  8805  estab- 
lishes definitions  of  "obscene"  matter 
that  would  be  nonmailable  to  minors  un- 
der the  age  of  17,  and  provides  a  defini- 
tion of  "obscene"  matters  for  general 
application  to  distribution  of  matter 
through  the  U.S.  mails.  Finally,  the  bill 
provides  mail  patrons  with  a  means  not 
to  receive  unsolicited  "potentially  offen- 
sive sexual  material."  The  Senate  did 
not  act  on  this  bill. 

During  the  1960's.  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  children  under  18  and  the  rate 
of  auto  stealing  Increased  by  85  percent. 
Children  from  10  to  17  years  old  make 
up  16  percent  of  the  national  population, 
but  48  percent  of  all  arrests  for  serious 
crime  are  of  young  people  in  this  age 
group.  Arrests  of  persons  in  no  other  age 
group  make  up  such  a  high  percentage 
of  arrests  for  serious  crime.  The  gravity 
of  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
must  shock  us  Into  taking  measures  ade- 
quate to  protect  our  commimltles  and 
to  guide  young  people  away  from  violence 
and  lawlessness.  The  92d  Congress  dur- 
ing its  first  session  passed  The  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1971  (S.  1732;  Public 
Law  92-31),  which  extended  the  act  for 
1  year,  authorized  funding  of  programs 
for  delinquent  young  people,  and  estab- 
lished an  Interdepartmental  council  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 

JtrVBNIL*    JUSTICE    INSTITUTE     (H.R.    45) 

In  order  to  prepare  ourselves  to  deal 
with  juvenile  delinquency  the  House,  in 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  on 
April  18.  1972,  passed  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to 
establish    an   Institute    for   Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  Supervised 
by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  a  4-year  term,  the  In- 
stitute would  serve  as  an  information 
bank  on  juvenile  delinquency;  it  would 
publish  data  and  distribute  data  and 
studies  on  Juvenile  delinquency;  It  would 
prepare  studies  on  juvenile  justice  in- 
cluding  comparisons    and    analyses   of 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  model  laws 
together  with  recommendations  on  juve- 
nile justice;  it  would  devise  and  conduct 
seminars  and  workshops  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency ;  it  would  provide  a  short-term 
training  program  In  methods  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  for  law  enforcement 
ofQcers.  juvenile  welfare  workers,  juvenile 
judges  smd  judicial  personnel,  probation 
ofiBcers,  family  counselors,  and  others:  it 
would   assist  State,   local,   and  private 
agencies  to  develop  training  programs  on 
Juvenile  delinquency;  and  it  would  rec- 
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ommended  to  Congress  further  Iftgtala- 
tion  designed  to  overcome  juvenile  oeiln- 

auency.  .  , 

The  Institute  is  authorized  to  seek  in- 
formatlan  and  assistance  from  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  to  reim- 
burse them  for  it;  to  utilize  the  cooper- 
ation of  State,  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies- to  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  individuals  to  do  work  pur- 
suant to  the  Institute's  functions;  to  pay 
for  consultants  at  a  rate  up  to  $75  per 
day  together  with  travel  allowance  and 
per  diem  living  allowance. 

HJl.  45  would  establish  an  Advisory 
Commission  to  supervise  the  policy  and 
operations  of  the  Institute.  The  foUow- 
Ing  would  compose  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion: the  Director  of  the  Institute  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Administrator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Administrator 
of  the  Youth  Development  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  U.S.  Judicial  Center,  plus  15  persons 
having  training  and  experience  in  the 
various  areas  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

On  September  13.  1972,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
approved  H.R.  45  for  consideration  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  but  the 
Senate  did  not  debate  the  bill  and  it  died 
with  adjournment. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUINCY    PREVENTION   ACT    (K.R. 
15638,    PUBLIC    LAW    92-381) 

PubUc  Law  92-381,  approved  by  the 
President  Augmt  14.  1972,  provides  as- 
sistance to  elementary   and  secondary 
schools,  community  agencies,  and  other 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  for 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  legislation   authorizes   grants  for 
local  preventive  programs,  training  of 
personnel  for  these  local  programs,  tech- 
nical assistance  for  them,  and  informa- 
tion services.  Local  grants  will  be  tor  the 
purpose  of  funding  coordinated  youth 
service  systems.  A  local  grantee,  how- 
ever, will  have  the  responsibility  for  find- 
ing out  those  services  available  within  its 
community  which  can  assist  in  prevent- 
ing delinquency,  and  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams so  that  a  youth  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent  will  have  easy  Eiccess 
to  them. 

Already  there  is  a  proliferation  of  serv- 
ices available  to  local  communities  such 
as  model  cities  programs,  neighborhood 
community  health  clinics,  drug  abuse 
centers,  and  legal  services  offices.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  act  to  create  a  focal 
point  for  children  in  trouble,  or  potential 
trouble,  so  that  they  can  be  helped  to  uti- 
lize existing  facilities.  The  emphasis  is  to 
help  a  child  before  he  or  she  becomes 
delinquent,  with  preventive  effort  direct- 
ed toward  attempts  to  identify  these 
young  people  most  likely  to  become  de- 
linquents. 

The  new  law  also  requires  that  funds 
made  available  by  Congress  be  concen- 
trated In  areas  which  have  the  highest 
rates  of  youth  crime,  youth  unemploy- 
ment, and  school  dropouts.  Authority  In 
the  1968  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  was  retained  for 
construction  grants  for  community  based 
special  purpose  or  innovative  facilities, 
limited  to  10  percent  of  available  funds. 


Funding  was  auUiorlied  at  $75  million 
MUQiS  for  2  yearn,  fiscal  1973  and 
1974. 

MABCOTK  ADDICT  BBHABIUTATION  AMUfDMBNTB 
(HJl.  •SaS,  PUBLIC  LAW  »2-4aO) 

This  session  final  action  was  taken  on 
legislation  amending  the  Narcotic  Addict 
RehabUitation  Act  of  1966  to  permit  the 
use  of  methadone  in  narcotic  addiction 
treatment  programs.  Public  Law  92-420 
amends  the  definition  of  the  word  "treat- 
ment" contained  in  three  tities  of  the 
1966  act  to  encompass  the  methods  of 
therapy  which  are  designed  to  control, 
but  not  necessarily  eliminate,  a  narcotic 
addict's  dependence  on  addicting  drugs. 
"Treatment"  henceforth  includes  con- 
trol of  dependence,  through  the  use  of 
synthetics  such  as  methadone,  in  addi- 
tion to  elimination  of  dependence.  PubUc 
Law  92-420  authorizes  confinement  and 
treatment  in  an  institution  and  super- 
vised aftercare  in  the  community,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  medical,  educational,  social, 
psychological    and    vocational    services, 
corrective  and  preventive  guidance  and 
training,  and  other  rehabUitative  ser\-- 
Ices  authorized  in  the  1966  act  to  protect 
the  pubUc  and  benefit  the  addict  by  elim- 
inating   his    dependence    on    addicting 
drugs.  

PUBLIC  SAFBTY   OITICBRa'  BBNBFITS  ACT  OT   1»7« 
(8.    2087,    HJl.     ie»32,    PUBLIC    LAW    92-       ) 

An  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  to 
provide  benefits  to  survivors  of  pubUc 
safety  officers  who  die  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  was  cleared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  S.  2087  directs  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
to  pay  a  $50,000  death  gratuity  to  sur- 
vivors of  certain  public  safety  officers 
who  die  as  the  direct  or  proximate  re- 
sult of  an  injury  sustained  in  the  line  of 
duty   An  eligible  public  safety  officer  is 
defined  to  include  Stote  and  local  law 
enforcement  and  volunteer  firemen,  who 
at  the  time  of  their  injury  are  engaged 
in  certain  hazardous  duty.  In  the  case  of 
a  law  enforcement  officer  he  must  be  en- 
gaged either  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
suspect  or  a  criminal,  or  the  protecticai  o. 
guarding     of    suspects,     prisoners,     o 
material  witnesses,  or  trying  to  pre\  ' 
a  crime.  The  $50,000  death  benefit  wo 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  Income  taxes. 

S.  2087  is  designed  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate financial  needs  of  the  officer's  survi- 
vors and,  at  the  same  time,  to  upgrade 
and  improve  employment  potential  in 
the  professions  of  law  enforcement  and 
flreflghtlng.  It  is  an  important  step  In  en- 
couraging qusdifled  and  outstanding  per- 
sons to  serve  as  policemen  or  firefighters. 

MANPOWKB    TRAINING,    JOB    OPPOBTUNlTlf ,    AND 
REGIONAL    AND    BUBAL    DEVBLOPMBNT 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
the  Congress  enacted  into  law  four  bills 
concerned  with  manpower  training,  job 
opportunity,  and  regional  and  rural  de- 
velopment. These  Included  PubUc  Law 
92-54,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971.  which  provided  for  approxi- 
mately 150,000  public  service  jobs  in  rec- 
reation, education,  health,  housing,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  environmental  improve- 
ment; S.  575,  the  Public  Works  and  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
amendments,  which  would  have  author- 
ised funds  for  accelerated  pubUc  works 
projects  and  regional  development  pro- 


grams, but  was  vetoed  by  the  President; 
Public  Law  92-65,  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  which  authorized  funds  for  pub- 
Uc works,  business  loans,  emi^oyment 
opportunities,  and  regional  development, 
and  Public  Law  92-12.  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  Act.  which  provided  for  sup- 
plementary financing  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing capital  needs  of  rural  telephone 
systems. 

Three  measures  of  importance  merit 
our  attention  during  this  second  session. 

MANPOWKR  DBVELOPMBNT  AND  TBAIKINO  ACT 
A1CXM0MENT8     («.    3064.    PUBUC    LAW    92-ST7) 

In  April  1972.  action  was  completed 
on  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  amendments  to  extend  the 
authority  and  provision  for  funding  un- 
der the  original  act  for  1  year.  Programs 
under  the  act  are  currently  funded  at 
about  $750  mllUon  and  these  programs 
have  almost  150,000  enroUees.  This  leg- 
islation enables  contracts  to  be  entered 
into  assuring  the  continuation  of  such 
programs  as  skill  centers,  opportimities 
industriaUzation  centers  and  Institu- 
tional and  on-the-job  training  programs 
through  1973. 

BUBAL  DBVBLOP»tENT   ACT  OF    1978    (H.B.    12931) 
B.  3462,   PUBUC    LAW    92-419) 

In  August  1972  Congress  cleared  the 
Rural  Development  Act  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  improve  job  op- 
portunity, income,  and  the  quality  of 
life  m  rural  America.  The  act  Includes 
all  the  major  components  of  rural  devel- 
opment together  in  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion,    including     education,     research, 
credit,   and   other  financial   assisUnce. 
planning,  and  environmental  protection 
Titie  I  includes  major  expansions  and 
Improvements  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of   1961. 
The    Farmers    Home    Administration — 
FHA — is  authorized   to  make  loans  to 
rural  residents  to  acquire,  establish,  or 
operate  smaU  businesses  and  to  make 
and  insure  rural  business  and  industrial 
looDB,  Including  poUution  abatement  *nd 
control  loans.  In  addition.  FHA  loans  are 
authorized  for  commimity  faculties  such 
as  firehouses  and  community  centers  and 
lOr  enterprises  connected  with  the  4-H 
Clubs  or  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

The  FHA  water  and  waste  disposal 
funding  ceUing  is  Increased  from  $100 
miUion  to  $300  million  and  rural  water 
and  sewer  prfarming  grant  authority  is 
increased  from  $15  miUion  to  $30  million 
annually.  Top  priority  for  rural  water 
and  sewer  loans  and  grants  Is  to  be  given 
to  areas  with  populations  of  5.500  or  less. 
Titie  I  defines  "rural  areas"  for  most 
purposes  as  ccMnmunlties  of  10,000  or 
fewer  inhabitants  and  establishes  plan- 
ning guidelines  for  FHA  grants  which 
require  that  proposed  projects  serve  areas 
not  likely  to  decline  in  population. 
Grants  of  up  to  $10  milUon  annuaUy  are 
authorized  for  the  preparation  of  com- 
prehensive rural  development  plans. 

Titie  n  amends  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  include 
the  conservation  and  utUlzatlon  of  land 
as  weU  as  water  under  the  act.  Titie  n 
authorizes  Federal  cost  sharing  for  wa- 
ter quality  management,  land  utUlza- 
tion  agricultural  waste  management,  and 
water  shortage.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
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igreements  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years 
Pith  landowners  to  share  the  cost  of 
lonservatlon  programs  within  watershed 
jrojects. 

Title  in  amends  the  Bankhead-Jones 
?'ann  Tenant  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
etary  of  Agriculture  to  promote  rural 
;ommunlty  development  by  furnishing 
«chnlcal  assistance  smd  cost  sharing — 
jp  to  50  percent — to  public  agencies 
ind  organizations  carrying  out  plans  for 
jonserv-ation  of  rural  community  water 
;  ;upplles.  water  quality  management,  con- 
;rol  and  abatement  of  agriculture-re- 
ated  pollution,  disposal  of  solid  wastes 
n  rural  areas,  and  storage  of  water  for 
•UTEd  fire  protection.  It  also  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a 
and  Inventory  and  monitoring  program 
ind  prepare  reports  on  soil,  water,  and 
•esource  conditions. 

Title  IV  provides  for  financial  and 
iechnlcal  assistance  to  States  to  aid  In 
niral  community  fire  protection. 

Title  V  establishes  a  pilot  program  of 
rural  development  and  small  farm  re- 
search and  education  to  be  administered 
through  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Title  VI  directs  the  heads  of  all  Fed- 
?ral  departments  and  agencies  to  give 
Urst  priority  to  locating  new  oflBces  and 
jther  facilities  in  rural  areas. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  is  to  encourage  economic 
fTOwth  Eu:id  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  In  nural  America.  The  act,  by  co- 
jrdinating  and  strengthening  a  wide  va- 
riety of  efforts,  is  expected  to  be  of  great 
significance  in  achieving  these  goals. 

PTTBUC     WORKa     AHD     ECONOMIC     D«V«LOPMKKT 
ACT  AMZNOMXKTSOr  1971    (B.S.  16071) 

On  August  16  the  House  passed  the 
E»ubllc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1972.  The  orig- 
inal act.  which  was  passed  in  1965.  pro- 
dded for  Federal  assistance,  both  tech- 
nical and  flxumcial,  to  economically  dis- 
breased  areas  of  our  Nation.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendments  is  to  make  needed 
Improvements  In  the  law  and  to  extend 
th^  programs  of  the  act  for  an  additional 
Rscal  year  to  June  30,  1974. 

The  proposed  aunendments  would  es- 
tablish an  aimual  $500  million  "public 
works  impact"  program  to  provide  im- 
mediate useful  work  to  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize 80  percent  grants  in  areas  which 
are  rural  with  large  population  loss  or 
which  have  large  concentrations  of  low- 
income  population,  or  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

Four  regional  commissions  which  have 
undertaken  extensive  plaimlng — Coastal 
Plains,  Four  Comers,  Ozarks,  and  Upper 
Great  Lakes — would  each  receive  $100 
million  a  year  to  carry  out  planned  pro- 
grams. Three  others  in  earlier  planning 
stages — New  England,  Old  West,  and  Pa- 
cific Northwest — would  get  an  annual 
$20  million  each  for  plaimlng. 

To  meet  the  problems  of  Industries 
threatened  with  shutdown  because  of 
environmental  regulations,  3  percent.  30- 
year  loans  for  pollution  abatement  meas- 
ures would  be  provided.  In  case  of  a 
shutdown  displaced  workers  would  be 
eligible  for  special  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other  aid. 

Assistance  would  be  made  available  to 
States  for  preparation  of  overall  State 


economic  development  programs  and 
Economic  Development  District  pro- 
grams would  be  required  to  be  consistent 
with  them.  Economic  Development  Dis- 
tri.cts  also  would  get  Federal  assistance 
to  provide  staff  and  other  nongrant  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  governments 
and  In  periorming  project  notification 
and  review  functions  under  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-95 
Coordination  at  the  multistate  levd 
would  be  promoted  through  a  require- 
ment that  Districts  provides  copies  of 
plans  to  regional  commissions,  which 
would  have  to  take  them  into  considera- 
tion in  preparing  their  own  programs. 

The  population  maximum  of  commu- 
nities eligible  for  growth  center  designa- 
tion and  special  assistance  would  in- 
crease from  250,000  to  500,000.  In  addi- 
tion "special  impact"  public  works  proj- 
ect areas  would  be  redefined  to  assure 
more  attention  to  pockets  of  high  im- 
employment  in  urban  areas. 

The  Senate  passed  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  October  12.  In  one  of  its 
final  actions  Congress  sent  the  measure 
to  the  White  House. 

MONriART,  BANKING,  TAX,  AND  FISCAL  POUCXES 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session, 
the  Congress  enacted  10  major  laws  con- 
cerned with  monetary,  banking,  tax,  and 
fiscal  policies.  They  included:  Public  Law 
92-5,  which  raised  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  to  $400  billion.  Increased  the  tem- 
porary addition  to  the  debt  limit  to  $30 
billion  until  July  1,  1972,  and  provided 
for  major  increases  in  social  security 
benefits;  Public  Law  92-9,  which  ex- 
tended imtil  March  31,  1973,  the  Interest 
equalization  tax,  which  reduces  the  in- 
centive for  American  citizens  to  purchase 
foreign  securities,  and  thereby  aids  the 
balance-of -payments  situation :  Public 
Law  92-178,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
which  struck  a  balance  between  tax  re- 
ductions for  individuals  and  tax  Incen- 
tives for  business  by  providing  a  job  de- 
velopment Investment  credit,  reducing 
Individual  Income  taxes,  repealing  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  and  providing  for  other 
changes  in  our  tax  laws,  including  the 
adoption  of  a  tax  credit  or  deduction  for 
political  contributions;  Public  Law  92- 
221,  which  broadens  the  authority  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  to  supervise  and 
grant  Insurance  protection  for  Federal 
and  State  credit  imlons;  Public  Law 
92-8,  which  extended  the  standby  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  Interest  rates, 
prices,  wages,  salaries,  and  rents — the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act — ^to  June  1, 
1971;  Public  Law  92-15,  which  extended 
the  same  authority  to  June  1, 1973;  Pub- 
lic Law  92-210,  which  broadened  and 
extended  until  April  30,  1973,  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  under  which 
President  Nixon  Imposed  the  wage-price 
freeee  August  15,  1971,  and  subsequently 
established  phase  two  of  his  stabUizaUon 
program;  authority  to  control  interest 
rates,  finance  charges,  and  corporate  div- 
idends was  added  to  authority  already 
given  the  President,  as  was  authority  to 
Impose  single  industry  controls,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
stabilization  boards,  commissions,  and 
committees — the  Pay  Board  and  the 
Price  Commission — and  to  establish  en- 
forcement  machinery   lor   phase   two; 


Public  Law  92-70,  which  created  an 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  to 
guarantee  lenders  against  losses  on  loans 
meeting  certain  Federal  requirements; 
and  Public  Law  92-165.  which  revised 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  to 
provide  that  mutual  fund  shareholders 
must  be  systematically  informed  of 
charges  to  be  deducted  from  projected 
payments  and  given  notice  of  rights  of 
withdrawal. 

During  the  second  session,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  additional  major  laws  of 
importance  to  the  American  people. 

8TATB    AKD    LOCAL    nsCAL    ASOSTANCE    ACT    OF 
197a    (H.S.  14370) 

In  an  historic  action,  the  92d  Congress 
gave  its  final  approval  to  the  principle 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  92-  ,  which  will 
provide  Federal  pajTnents  to  localities 
for  high-priority  expenditures,  encour- 
age the  States  to  supplement  their  reve- 
nue sources,  and  authorize  Federal  col- 
lection of  State  individual  Income  taxes. 
Payments  are  to  be  made  in  installments, 
but  not  less  often  thsui  once  each  quar- 
ter. Funds  received  by  imlts  of  local  gov- 
ernment may  be  used  only  for  priority 
expenditures,  defined  as  first,  ordinary 
and  necessary  maintenance  and  operat- 
ing expenses  for  public  safety,  environ- 
mental protection,  public  transportation, 
health,  recreation,  libraries,  social  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  or  aged,  and  financial 
administration;  and  second,  ordinary 
and  necessary  capital  expenditures  au- 
thorized by  law. 

The  law  creates  the  State  and  local 
goverrmient  fiscsJ  assistance  trust  fimd, 
to  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  Appropriated  to  this  trust 
fimd,  out  of  amoimts  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasiiry  attributable  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  Federal  individual  Income 
taxes  not  otherwise  appropriated,  is  $30,- 
236.400,000  over  a  5-year  period  begin- 
ning January  1, 1972,  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 

Allocations  of  funds  to  a  State  will  be 
on  the  basis  of  whichever  of  two  formulas 
yields  the  greater  amount  for  that  State 
for  that  period.  One  formula  multiplies 
the  population  of  the  State  by  Its  general 
tax  efforts,  mxiltlplles  this  product  by 
the  relative  Income  of  the  State,  and  then 
compares  the  resiiltlng  product  for  the 
State  with  the  siun  of  the  products  simi- 
larly determined  for  all  of  the  States. 
The  second  formula  provides  a  five-fac- 
tor formula  imder  which  the  annual  rate 
at  the  start  of  the  program  is  first,  $3.5 
billion,  divided  among  the  States,  one- 
third  on  the  basis  of  population,  one- 
third  on  tile  basis  of  urbanized  popula- 
tion, and  one-third  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation Inversely  weighted  for  per  capita 
Income,  and  second,  $1.8  billion  divided 
among  the  States,  one-half  on  the  basis 
of  individual  income  tax  collections  by 
State  governments  and  one-half  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  tax  effort  of  the 
States  and  local  governments.  Of  the 
amounts  allocated  to  each  State  for  any 
entitlement  period,  the  State  government 
is  entitled  to  one-third,  with  the  remain- 
ing portion  allocated  among  the  units  of 
local  government  of  that  State.  

The  law  also  amended  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Impose  a  limita- 
tion on  grants  for  social  services  under 
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public  assistance  programs.  Federal 
matching  for  social  services  imder  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dls- 
ttiBd  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  will  be  sxibject  to  a  8tate-by- 
State  dollar  limitation,  effective  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1973.  Each  State 
will  be  limited  to  Its  share  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion based  on  Its  proportion  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

FDBLIC  DEBT  CEILING 

The  second  session  saw  three  separate 
actions  to  raise  or  maintain  the  public 
debt  ceiling. 

On  March  15,  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
250 — HJl.  12910 — raised  the  public  debt 
limit  from  $430  to  $450  billion,  through 
June  30,  1972. 

On  July  1.  Public  Law  92-33ft— HH. 
15390— extended  the  $450  billion  celling 
to  October  11.  This  second  extension  also 
contained  provisions  which  refiected 
Congress,  concern  over  losses  suffered  as 
a  result  of  Hurricane  Agnes ;  the  tax  code 
was  revised  to  allow  deductions  for  dis- 
aster losses  in  the  taxable  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  a  taxable  year  in  which 
a  disaster  occurs,  If  the  losses  are  suf- 
fered within  the  first  6  months  of  the 
latter  year.  Public  Law  92-336  also  pro- 
vided a  20-percent  increase  in  old  age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  In  addition,  social  seciuity  benefits 
were  tied  to  the  cost-of-living  Index, 
which  will  automatically  trigger  a  bene- 
fits hike  whenever  the  cost  of  living  rises 
more  than  3  percent  in  any  calendar 
year. 

On  October  10,  the  House  approved 
H.R.  16810,  fmther  raising  the  public 
debt  ceiling  by  $14  bUllon  to  $465  billion 
through  June  30,  1973.  The  House  bill 
also  empowered  the  President  to  cut 
spending  as  he  chooses  In  order  to  stay 
within  a  celling  of  $250  bUUon  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1973. 

The  Senate  balked  at  giving  the  Presi- 
dent carte  blanche  authority  to  cut 
spending  where  he  chose.  In  a  compro- 
rnise  conferees  proposed  that  social  se- 
curity and  other  retirement  payments, 
veterans'  benefits,  judges'  salaries,  and 
several  other  Items  be  exempt  from  the 
President's  cutting  authority.  His  power 
to  cut  In  other  areas  can,  however,  go 
as  high  as  20  percent  of  appropriated 
fimds.  The  Senate  rejected  the  com- 
promise and  the  measure  was  returned 
to  conference.  As  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President,  the  blU  contained  no  provision 
for  a  spending  ceiling  of  $250  billion. 

KXVALVATION     OF    COU)     (B.    3160,    FTTBUC    LAW 
ea-368) 

Also  during  the  second  session.  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  establish  the  price  of  gold  at 
$38  an  oimce.  This  legislation  formally 
Implemented  the  dollar  devaliui&on 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  put 
into  effect  in  December  1971,  as  part  of 
a  realinement  of  the  values  of  many  na- 
tional currencies. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    FOKXION    AFFAIXa 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
the  Congress  enacted  five  major  meas- 
ures concerned  with  the  national  defense 
and  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States. 


They  Included  Public  Law  92-126.  which 
amended  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures from  the  budget  and  exempt 
them  from  budget  outlay  limitations;  to 
Increase  the  Bank's  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance authority  fnHn  $3.5  billion  to  $10 
billion  and  Its  aggregate  transaction  au- 
thority from  $13.5  billion  to  $20  billion: 
to  extend  the  Bank's  life  through  Jime 
30,  1974;  to  relax  the  ban  on  Bank  credit 
transactions  by  applying  It  only  to  ex- 
ports destined  to  countries  engaged  In 
armed  confiict  with  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  any  other  coimtry  if  the 
President  determines  the  transaction  to 
be  contrary  to  national  interest;  to  in- 
crease its  competitiveness  versus  prin- 
cipal foreign  government-related  lend- 
OTs;  and  to  reaffirm  the  exemption  of  ex- 
port credit  transactions  from  the  foreign 
direct  investment  control  programs. 

Also  passed  was  Public  Law  92-87,  to 
include  in  the  definition  of  "convention" 
any  amendments  to  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  Act  which  have  entered, 
or  may  Miter,  into  force  for  the  United 
States:  to  define  "person"  and  "vessel" 
to  include  those  persons  and  vessels  sub- 
ject to  the  jiulsdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  jurisdicticm  of  other 
parties  to  the  convention  with  respect  to 
international  measures  of  control  in 
force  for  such  parties;  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  assent  to  giving 
effect  to  a  proposal  of  a  party  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  notwithstanding 
any  objection  thereto  by  other  parties; 
to  empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretarj' 
of  State,  jointly  to  issue  the  necessary 
regulations  to  implement  enforcement 
proposals  which  enter  into  force  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  and  to  co- 
operate with  officials  of  other  parties  to 
the  convention  in  implementing  such 
proposals;  to  provide  a  legislative  basis 
for  foreign  enforcement  officers  taking 
action  with  respect  to  American  vessels 
pursuant  to  such  proposals;  and  to  au- 
thorize American  enforcement  officers  to 
take  action  with  respect  to  foreign  vessels 
pursuant  to  such  proposals. 

Also  enacted  during  the  first  sessicm  of 
the  92d  Congress  was  Public  Law  92-129, 
which  contains  provisions  extending  the 
President's  military  induction  authority 
from  July  1,  1971,  to  July  1,  1973;  grant- 
ing the  President  discretitaiary  authority 
to  end  undergraduate  student  defer- 
ments as  of  simimer  1971,  and  to  grant 
divinity  students  statutory  defermeit; 
providing  that  the  alternative  service 
requirement  for  conscientious  objectors 
shall  be  assigned  and  numbered  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service;  providing 
a  $2.38  billion  increase  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  military  personnel;  providing 
a  2.5  millicai  active  duty  strength  l3vel 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  providing  for  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  Indochina; 
providing  for  the  Identification  and 
treatment  of  drug  and  alcohol  dependent 
persons  in  the  Armed  Forces;  and  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  certain 
regular,  temporary,  and  reserve  officers 
to  be  made  subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senkte. 


Also  passed  was  Public  Law  92-150, 
which  authorized  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  certain  weapons,  for  re- 
search and  development  In  the  weapons 
field,  and  to  authorize  personnel 
strength  of  active  duty  and  Reserve  units 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  Public  Law 
92-145,  which  authorized  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations. 

During  the  first  session   of  the   92d 
Congress  the  Senate  ratified  14  treaties. 
These  included  an  agreement  providing 
for  the  reversion  of  the  Island  of  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan ;  an  additional  protocol  to 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America  which 
expresses     the    understanding     of     the 
United  States  concerning  territories  and 
territorial  claims,  transit  and  transport 
privileges,  nonuse  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  definition  of  "nuclear  weapons ; " 
a     Mexican-United     States     boundaiy 
agreement  regarding  the  location  of  the 
international   boundary   along   the   Rio 
Grande  River  and  off  both  coasts ;  an  In- 
ternational  Wheat   Agreement  consist- 
ing of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  of 
1971  and  the  Food  Aid  Conventlcm,  1971, 
and  established  to  continue  internation- 
al cooperation  in  wheat  trade;  conven- 
tions and  amendments  regarding  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea.  MHisisting  of  an  Inter- 
nationa] Convention  Relating  to  Inter- 
vention on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil 
Pollution    Casualties,    an    International 
Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pol- 
lution Damage,  and  amendments  to  the 
1954  Oil  Pollution  Convention  establish- 
ing more  rigid  control  measures  for  oil 
tankers  and  other  ships;  a  treaty  on  ex- 
tradition between  the  United  States  and 
Spain   which   lists   23   extraditable   of- 
fenses, including  aircraft  hijacking  and 
offenses  relating  to  narcotic  drugs:  ac- 
tion   rescinding    the    Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty  of  1914  regarding  a  Nicaraguan 
canal  route;  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
concerning  traffic  in  stolen  archeologl- 
cal  properties;  the  Nice  Agreement  on 
Trademarks;    a    tax    convoition    with 
France;  a  convention  regarding  the  un- 
lawful seizure  of  commercial  aircraft;  a 
double  taxation  convention  with  Japan: 
the  Locarno  Agreement  on  International 
Design  Classifications;  and  a  conveDtlon 
on  the  enlargemoit  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  CivU  AviatloD  Orga- 
nization. 

We  have  passed  additional  legislation 
this  session. 

AZOUCS  BASE  AfllEEMTNT   (8.  KE8.  114) 

On  March  3, 1972,  the  Senate  voted  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Azores  Base  Agree- 
ment— Senate  Resolution  214 — which 
provided  that  new  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Portugal  for  mili- 
tary bases  in  Portugese  territory  or  for 
foreign  assistance  from  the  United 
States  would  be  subject  to  Senate  ap- 
proval. The  measure  also  required  the 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Ccmgress  for 
XJS.  economic  assistance  to  Portugal. 

INTEBNATTONAL  EZXCXmVE  ACKIZMKNTS 
(S.   6»«.   HA.    14SS5.   PUBLIC   LAW    fi2-403> 

The  House  gave  its  approval  to  a  bill — 
S.  596,  H.R.  14366 — on  August  14  which 
requires  the  executive  branch  to  submit 
to  Congress  the  texts  of  all  international 
agreements.  The  Senate  had  given  its 
unanimous  consent  to  the  measure  od 
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Pebniary  16  whereupon  the  State  De- 
partment, which  had  until  that  time  op- 
pceed  the  legislation,  then  told  Congress 
that  the  administration  would  no  longer 
oppose  the  bill. 

WAS  POWXBS    (S.  2»SS.  K.J.  EXa.  1 ) 

On  August  14  the  House  also  passed. 
In  amended  form,  a  Senate  war  powers 
bill— 8.  2956 — affirming  the  war  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
measure  received  Senate  approval  on 
April  13  by  a  68  to  16  rollcall  vote.  The 
Senate  version  codified  the  limited  cir- 
cxmostances  under  which  the  President, 
without  congressional  approval,  might 
commit  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  combat  or 
to  situations  where  combat  was  likely. 
Troops  so  deployed  on  Presidential  au- 
thority alone  would  have  to  be  with- 
drawn after  30  days  unless  congressional 
approval  was  granted  through  legisla- 
tion. The  House  version  of  the  measure 
would  require  only  that  the  President  re- 
port to  Congress  whenever  he  committed 
troops  to  hostilities  or  ordered  overseas 
troop  buildups  prior  to  obtaining  con- 
gressional approval.  A  conference  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  two  versions  of  the  bill 
but  failed  to  reach  a  resolution. 

Related  to  this  legislation  is  a  House 
War  Powers  measure — House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1 — which  also  provides  that  the 
President  seek  appropriate  consultation 
with  Congress  prior  to  committing  U.S. 
troops  to  conflict  situations  and  enum- 
erates three  specific  instances  when  the 
President  must  report  to  Congress  the 
reasons  for  authority  for  and  scope  of 
the  action  undertaken.  The  measure 
passed  the  House  on  August  2.  1971.  Af- 
ter Senate  passage  of  S.  2956  on  April  13. 
1972.  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  House  Joint  Resolution  1  ad- 
versely a  week  later. 

BT«AT»OIC  AEM8  L11«TAT10W8  EMOLTTTION    (H.J. 

mxa.  1U7,  9  J.  MS.  24i;  public  ijiw  9a-«43i 
On  August  18  the  House  passed,  on  a 
329  to  7  rollcall  vote,  a  strategic  arms 
limitation  resolution — House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1227— which,  like  its  Senate 
cotmterpart — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241 — approves  the  acceptance  by  the 
President  of  the  interim  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  certain  measures  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offerwive 
arms. 

Debate  was  lengthy  in  the  Senate.  By 
a  vote  of  76  to  15  further  debate  on  the 
resolutions  was  closed  and  subsequently 
an  amended  version  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1227  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  88 

to  2. 

The  Senate  amended  the  administra- 
tion-sponsored resolution  by  striking 
certain  language  and  adding  additional 
items  including  amendments  urging  the 
President  to  seek  a  future  treaty  which 
would  not  limit  the  United  States  to  lev- 
els of  intercontinental  strategic  forces 
inferior  to  limits  provided  the  Soviet 
Union,  modifying  amendments  to  this 
proposal,  and  an  amendment  stating  U.S. 
policy  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  United  States  should  seek  unilateral 
advantage  by  developing  a  first  strike 
potential. 

The  House  voted  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  resolution  on  Sep- 


tember 25  and  the  measure  was  sent  to 
the  President. 

rOBXIOM    ASSISTANCX    ACT    OF    1973     (a.B.    1M30, 
8.   33M) 

On  Augxist  10  the  House  passed  by  a 
221  to  172  rollcall  vote  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972— H.R.  16029.  S.  3390. 
As  passed,  the  bill  contained  amend- 
ments authorizing  the  President  to  cut 
aid  to  any  coimtry  refusing  to  prosecute 
or  extradite  skyjackers  and  an  amend- 
ment specifying  that  POW's  released 
prior  to  any  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Indochina.  Amendments 
were  also  adopted  which  struck  language 
calling  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  Indochina  by  October  1,  1972,  and 
and  amendment  striking  language  that 
restores  the  President's  authority  to  reg- 
ulate Rhodesian  chrome  imports.  The 
measure  was  reported  in  the  Senate  on 
May  31  and  when  voted  upon  on  July 
24  it  failed  to  obtain  passage  In  a  42  to  49 
rollcall  vote.  The  measure  was  again  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  on  Sept«nber  19. 
adopted  on  the  26th  and  sent  to  con- 
ference. 

STATZ-USIA  APPROPRIATION  AUTH0«IZATION    (HJI. 
14734,  PUBLIC  LAW  93-362) 

On  June  30  Congress  completed  final 
action  on  the  Department  of  State  and 
U.S.  Information  Agency  appropriation 
authorization — H.R.  14734.  The  bill  pass- 
ed the  House  on  May  17  and  cleared  the 
Senate  on  May  31.  Among  its  provisions 
are  one  creating  a  Commission  on  the 
Orgajiizatlon  of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  which  will 
study  the  foreign  operations  activities  of 
all  U.S.  Government  agencies;  one  for- 
bidding the  distribution  in  the  United 
States  of  USIA  materials,  except  for 
study  by  students  and  scholars  located 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  for  examina- 
tion but  not  distribution  by  Members  of 
Congress;  one  requiring  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  to  prepare 
a  report  for  Congress  on  the  interna- 
tional transfer  of  conventional  arms ;  one 
abolishing  the  Peace  Corps  National  Ad- 
visory Council;  one  permitting  persons 
appointed  to  positions  in  foreign  affairs 
agencies  to  express  their  own  views  and 
recommendations  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  a  congressional  committee ;  one  re- 
quiring all  persons  designated  ambassa- 
dor or  minister  to  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  excepting  perswial  ranks 
given  for  special  missions  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  lasting  6  months  or  less;  and 
one  establishing  the  positions  of  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

PBOTBCnON  OF  rORKON  omCIALa    (HJI.   15888) 

Congress  passed  H.R.  15883,  revising 
the  Federal  kldnaphig  law  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  kidnap  a  foreign  offl- 
clEil,  a  foreign  visitor  designated  an  of- 
ficial guest  of  the  Government,  or  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  and  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  murder  them.  Assault 
on  such  persons  is  also  designated  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  as  is  damage  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. Intimidation  or  harrassment  of 
them  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  15883  eliminates  the  death 
penalty  as  punishment  for  violating  the 
Federal  kidnaping  law.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  this 
year  on  the  death  penalty. 


nSHZXMEN'S   PKOTECnVK   ACT  AMXNDMZim 

(H.B.    7117) 

The  House  voted  passage  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  Amendments— HJI. 
7117— on  August  2,  1971,  but  the  Senate 
did  not  approve  the  legislation  until  May 
25  of  this  year  after  it  was  adversely 
reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  measure  would  expedite 
the  reimbursement  of  U.S.  vessel  owners 
for  charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release 
of  their  ships  and  crews  which  were  il- 
legally seized  by  a  foreign  country. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS    FOR    SOVIKT    JXW8 
(H.    CON.   RKS.    471) 

On  April  17  the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion— House  Concurrent  Resolution  471— 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  take  immediate  steps  to  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  safeguard  the  hu- 
man rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  aUow  its  citizens  to  emi- 
grate, and  to  raise  the  matter  of  possible 
transgressions  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Himian  Rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

SKNATZ       COMMITTXX       ON       CLASSIFICATION      OF 
GOVERNMENT    DOCUMXNTS     (S.    RES.    299) 

The  Senate  agreed  to  a  resolution- 
Senate  Resolution  299 — on  August  15  es- 
tablishing a  special,  ad  hoc  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  examine  the  se- 
crecy, classification,  and  confidentiality 
of  Government  dociunents  committed  to 
the  Senate  or  any  of  its  Members.  The 
conunlttee  will  propose  guidelines  on 
this  matter  and  is  required  to  report  by 
mid-Febniary  of  next  year. 

NAVAL    VK88SL    LOAN    AX7THORIZATION   ACT 
(HJt.  9S36,  P17BUC  LAW  92-370) 

On  March  24  the  Senate  approved  the 
Naval  Vessel  Lotm  Authorization  Act — 
KR.  9526 — which  the  House  had  passed 
on  December  6  of  last  year.  As  signed 
into  law— PubUc  Law  92-270 — the  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  loan  of  certain 
defense  vessels  to  Spain,  Txirkey,  Greece, 
Korea,  and  Italy  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 5  years.  The  act  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  keep  Congress  in- 
formed on  all  loans  made  under  the  leg- 
islation and  further  indicates  that  such 
loans  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
tries receiving  such  loaned  vessels. 

IMTXRNATIDNAL  DBVKLOPMKNT  ASSOCIATK>R 
PARTICIPATION  (8.  3010.  HJI.  8750,  PUBLIC 
LAW    93-347) 

On  October  20, 1971.  the  Senate  passed 
legislation — S.  2010 — providing  for  in- 
creased U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  The 
House  passed  the  bill— HJI.  8750— on 
February  1  of  this  year  and  it  was,  after 
conference,  signed  into  law — Public  Law 
92-247 — on  March  10.  Among  other  pro- 
visions, the  act  directs  the  President  to 
instruct  U.S.  officials  with  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  to  vote  against  loans 
or  fund  utilization  for  the  benefit  of  any 
country:  First,  nationalizing  or  expro- 
priating or  seizing  property  owned  by 
U.S.  citizens  or  business  interests  of 
which  not  less  than  50  percent  is  bene- 
ficially owned  by  U.S.  citizens;  second, 
repudiating  or  nullifying  contracts  or 
agreements  of  a  U.S.  citizen  or  business 
interest  of  which  not  less  than  50  per- 
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cffit  Is  beneficially  owned  by  VM.  citl- 
sBOs:  third.  frr^^Tig  or  enfovdog  dte- 
ertaoinatory  taxes  or  other  eztractloDS 
against  same.  Provision  Is  made  for  the 
p^ident  to  determine  if  compensation, 
arbitration,  or  good  faith  negottatkai* 
liave  been  entered  Into  In  these  situa- 
tions thereby  eliminating  the  need  for 
such  reprisal  votes.  The  act  also  contains 
a  similar  directive  regarding  voting 
against  a  loan  or  fimd  utfllMtton  by  na- 
tions failing  to  halt  narcotic  drug  traffic, 
production,  or  processing. 

jNTER-AMXKICAN  DEVELOPMKNT  BANK  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  (HJI.  5014,  S.  741, 
PUBLIC  LAW  93-848) 

Similar  lang\iage  was  added  in  an  ap- 
propriatons  authorization — S.  748,  HJI. 
5014 — to  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act.  Passed  by  the  Senate  on 
October  19,  1971,  and  by  the  House  on 
February  1,  1972,  the  measure  contained 
the  same  directives  and  authority  as  con- 
tained in  legislation  concerning  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
with  regard  to  loans  or  fimding  to  na- 
tions seizing  U.S.  property,  nullifying 
contracts.  Imposing  discriminatory  taxes, 
or  ignoring  drug  traffic,  production,  or 
processing.  The  amendment  to  the  lADB 
was  signed  into  law— Public  Law  92- 
246 — on  March  10. 


ference.  These  amendments,  such  as  a 
piohlbltlan  on  the  use  o(  fuods  for 
weather  modtflratkwi.  a  policy  declsn- 
tlon  regarding  persons  Tolunteextng  lor 
experimental  imijeets  receiving  Federal 
research  funds,  and  a  fund  cutoff  pra?l- 
slm  regarding  armed  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Vietnam,  were  dropped 
in  the  conference  dlscussloDs  and  tbe 
conference  vendon  of  the  blU  was  agreed 
to  by  a  33<-to-43  House  vote  on  Septem- 
ber 13  and  was  cleared  by  the  Senate  In 
a  73-to-5  vote  2  days  later. 


ASIAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK    FtrlCDS     (Hi.    6013, 
S.  749,  PUBLIC  LAW  39-S40) 

The  language  of  Public  Laws  92-246 
and  92-247  was  also  included  in  legi^a- 
tlon— S.  749,  HJI.  5013— authorizing  con- 
tributions to  the  special  funds  of  the  As- 
ian Development  Bank.  Passed  by  the 
House  on  February  1  of  this  year  and  by 
the  Senate  on  October  20  of  last  year,  the 
bill  also  provided  that  UJ3.  special  re- 
sources would  be  used  to  finance  spe- 
cific high  priority  development  projects 
with  an  emphasis  on  those  in  the  South- 
east Asia  region  and  that  these  special 
resources  would  be  expended  only  for 
the  procurement  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  measure  was  signed  into  law — 
Public  Law  92-245 — on  March  10. 

POW/MIA   INCOME   TAX   EXEMPTIOH     (H.R.    MOO, 
PUBUC  LAW  93-379) 

Passed  by  the  House  on  February  29 
and  by  the  Senate  on  April  13,  an  amend- 
ment—HJI.  9900 — to  the  Internal  Rev- 
eaw  Code  was  signed  Into  law — ^PuWic 
Law  92-279 — on  April  26.  The  amoid- 
ment  excluded  prisoners  of  war  and  per- 
sonnel missing  in  the  Vietnam  c(siflict 
from  the  requiremwits  of  the  Income  Tax 
Code. 

SPECIAL   PRESIDENTIAL  APPOrNTMXNTS   TO   BBBV- 
ICE  ACADEMIES   (S.  3945,  PL  93-30S) 

On  July  17  the  House  passed  a  meas- 
ure—S.  2945 — approved  by  the  Senate  on 
December  10,  1971,  which  permits  the 
President  to  appoint  to  the  service 
academies,  in  addition  to  those  he  is  cur- 
rently empowered  to  name,  the  sooe  of 
those  designated  in  a  "missing  status"  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  measure  was 
signed  into  law — Public  Law  9»-36»— on 
August  7. 

mhitabt  procttrxment  aittiiorization 

(H.R.    1S49S.    PL    93-436) 

Passed  by  the  House  on  June  27  and 
by  the  Senate  on  August  2,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  (H.R.  15495) 
contained  certain  amendmnits  added 
within  the  Senate  which  required  a  con- 


lANCH  ACT  or    1071 
(Ba.  13007,  PL  98-343) 

The  Senate  completed  action  on  the 
fiscal  1972  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (HJI. 
12067)  <m  February  4,  lf73.  the  House 
having  adopted  tbe  measure  cm  Decem- 
ber 8, 1971.  Bf  tbe  time  a  confoence  had 
beoi  held  and  agreement  to  the  report 
was  obtained,  some  S  months  of  the  fis- 
cal year  had  elapsed.  The  legislation,  as 
signed  into  law— PuWic  Law  93-243— on 
March  8,  appropriated  over  $3  million 
but  also  prohibited  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  aid  to  Ecuador  due  to 
that  country's  harassment  of  VS.  fish- 
ing vessels,  unless  tbe  President  deter- 
mined that  such  aid  was  important  to 
UJ3.  national  Interests,  and  expressed  tbe 
aexae  of  Ccmgress  that  U.8.  contributions 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  should  be  reduced  through  ne- 
gotiations with  member  naticms  to  not 
man  than  31.5  percent  of  the  total  con- 
tributions. 

TXXATm   RHACTXD    OTTRUtO    TBE    30    SESSION 
or    THE    98B    CONO 


During  the  second  session  of  tbe  92d 
Congress  the  Senate  ratified  two  treaties 
transmitted  during  tbe  preTknis  session. 
These  included  tbe  prohibition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  tbe  seabed,  approved  on 
February  15.  1973.  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Convention  on  tbe  Kidnaping  of 
Diplomats,  accepted  on  June  13. 1973. 

The  Intemational  Plant  Protection 
Convention,  transmitted  during  the  84th 
Congress,  was  approved  on  June  13,  as 
well. 

After  passing  an  agreemoxt  amending 
article  VI  ctf  the  Intemational  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  statute  on  March  17,  the 
Senate  then  ratified  three  treaties  on 
Jime  13.  These  consisted  of  a  convention 
on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad,  a  par- 
tial revision  of  intenoational  radio  regu- 
lations, and  an  extradition  treaty  with 
Argentina.  On  tbe  previous  day,  June  12, 
a  treaty  with  Honduras  regarding  the 
Swan  Islands  was  also  approved. 

Three  treaties  were  glTsn  Senate  con- 
firmation on  August  11  when  a  conven- 
tion prohibiting  illegal  transfer  of  cul- 
tural property,  a  double  taxation  eon- 
vention  with  Norway,  and  a  convention 
calling  tor  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
temational Organization  of  Legal  Me- 
trology were  ratified.  A  few  days  earlier, 
on  August  3.  the  Senate  approved  by  an 
88  to  2  roUcall  vote  the  ABM  Limitation 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Uhion. 

On  September  18  the  S«iate.  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  69  yeas,  agreed  to 
Resolution  of  Ratification  of  Protocol 
To  Amend  the  Single  CcmvMitlon  on  Nar- 
cotic Drags. 
On  October  3.  the  Smate  ratified  four 


treaties:  the  Convention  lor  the  Sopres- 
slon  of  nnlawfifl  Aeta  Against  the  Baf e> 
ty  of  avil  Aviation:  the  Piotocol  to  tbe 
latematlflnal  Conventlaa  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  rdatlng  to 
^T»«t»rt'Ti>i>t.  to  the  conventicMi:  il 
amendments  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea;  and  an  agreement 
between  the  XTtaited  SUtes  and  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  PederatiTe  RepubUc  of 
Brazil  concemtng  shrimp. 

On  October  6,  tbe  Senate  ratified  the 
Convention  <xi  Intemational  Liability  for 
Damage  Caused  by  Space  Obitet*. 

SfK^f-     SaCURIII     AMD     WELFARE 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  we  enacted  three 
major  pieces  of  legislation  affecting  the 
welfare  of  our  citlaens.  These  were  Public 
Law  92-40  which  extended  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  authorialng  tem- 
porary iiffi-**"'^  to  U.S.  citiaens  return- 
ing destitute  to  this  country;  Public  Law 
92-6  which  provided  an  acros8-the-bo«-d 
10-percent  social  security  benefits  in- 
crease, retroactive  to  January  1,  1971; 
and  8.  3007  which  extended  programs  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
created  a  separate  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, and  established  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program.  The 
PreBldent.  however,  vetoed  S.  2007,  ob- 
jecting to  the  child  development  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

tor^jt  ■■<■  11  ■  1 1 1  AMBinncRiiTB — B.a.  i 
HJI.  1,  passed  by  the  House  during  the 
first  session,  would  revamp  the  Nation's 
welfare  system.  Among  its  many  provi- 
sions, as  passed  by  the  House,  are  ones: 
To  provide  widows  and  widowers  a 
benefit  equal  to  the  amount  their  de- 
ceased spouses  would  have  been  entitled 

to; 

To  increase  the  amount  a  person  on 
social  security  can  earn  without  lose  in 
benefits  from  $1,680  to  $3,000; 

To  extend  medicare  ben^ts  to  dis- 
abled persons  qualifying  for  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  benefits  after 
2  years  of  disablement; 

To  tie  premium  Increases  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insorance  program 
to  increases  in  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  and  to  other- 
wise preclude  sudi  increases : 

To  finance  increases  in  medicare  and 
social  security  benefits  by  raising  to 
$10,200  the  earnings  on  which  such  tax 
be  levied; 

To  provide  for  a  single  national  pro- 
gram tar  assistance  to  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled  and  to  repeal  ex- 
isting programs  In  these  areas; 

To  establish  a  family  assistance  plan 
and  an  opportimitles  for  families  pro- 
gram as  substitutes  for  present  APDC 
programs; 

To  insure  SUtes  that  their  welfare 
costs  will  not  Increase  due  to  enactment 
of  HJI.  1:  ^      ^^ 

To  provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  tbe 

elderly.  

Special  mention  is  in  order  on  r  at 
and  OFF.  They  are  the  administration's 
proposal  for  revamping  tbe  most  con- 
troversial of  Federal  welfare  programs, 
that  which  assists  families  with  depend- 
ent children  where  tbe  father  Is  ab- 
sent and  the  mother  is  needed  at  home 
to  care  for  the  children.  Tbrough  tbe 
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yean  It  haa  been  found  that  this  pro- 
gram tends  to  perpetuate  certain  per- 
sons on  welfare,  to  encomrzge  fathers 
to  abandon  thetr  families  If  they  can- 
not adequately  provide  for  them,  and  to 
keep  families  In  a  state  of  near  poverty. 
It  has  loos  been  suggested  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  this  and  the  House 
agreed  In  passing  H  Jl.  1. 

PAP  would  continue  to  guarantee  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  those 
families  with  dependent  children  and  no 
adult  able  to  work.  OFF  would  enable 
and  require  those  adult'  able  to  work  to 
receive  training,  And  jobs,  and  earn 
money  without  total  loss  of  benefits;  In 
short,  to  climb  out  of  the  poverty  pit. 
It  would  encourage  fathers  to  remain 
with  their  families  rather  than  to  aban- 
don them  out  of  frustration  or  fear.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  penalize  those 
who  bilk  the  public  by  living  on  welfare 
when  they  could  work. 

Under  these  programs  family  assist- 
ance benefits  would  be  computed  at  a 
rate  of  $a00  for  the  first  two  members. 
$400  for  the  next  three,  $300  for  the  next 
two,  and  $200  for  a  final  member  with 
the  maximum  available  to  a  family  of 
$3,600  per  annum.  A  family  of  four  un- 
der this  proposal  could  receive  $2,400  a 
year.  Child-care  tax  deductions  of  $750 
for  one  child,  $1,125  for  two.  and  $1,500 
for  three  or  more  would  be  available  to 
families  with  an  adjusted  gross  mcome 
up  to  $12,000. 

Senate  debate  on  HJl.  1  commenced 
late  in  the  second  session  and  resiilted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  major  welfare  re- 
form provisions  for  mothers  »-ith  de- 
pendent children,  found  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill.  However,  the  Senate 
bill,  as  with  the  House  version,  does  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  takeover  of  the  basic 
program  for  the  Indigent,  elderly,  blind, 
and  disabled. 

In  both  the  Senate  and  House  version 
of  HJl.  1,  widow's  benefits  are  raised 
from  82^2  to  100  percent  of  a  deceased 
husband's  benefit.  While  the  House  bill 
raised  the  social  security  earnings  limit 
to  $2,000,  the  Senate  provides  an  earn- 
ings limit  without  loss  of  benefits  from 
$1,680  to  $3,000  a  year. 

The  House  and  Senate  passed  bill 
makes  1.7  million  social  security  disabil- 
ity insurance  recipients  eligible  for  medi- 
care. The  Senate  version  reduces  the 
waiting  period  for  disability  benefits  from 
6  months  to  4.  as  compared  with  5  months 
in  the  House  version. 

With  minor  financial  modification,  the 
Senate  approved  a  House  passed  provi- 
sion that  a  person  who  has  worked  for 
at  least  30  years  in  employment  entitling 
him  to  social  security  shall  have  a  mini- 
mum benefit  of  $200. 

Finally,  the  Senate  approved  a  $2  bil- 
lion welfare  cost  bonus  to  SUtes  over 
the  next  2  years.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amended  H Jl.  1  : 

First,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  retirement  test,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  June  1, 1974,  with 
recommendations  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  eliminating  such  test: 

Second,  to  provde  that  when  there  is 
a  general  Increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits there  will  be  a  corresponding  In- 
crease In  the  standard  of  need  under 
public  assistance  programs; 


Third,  to  provide  for  elimination  of 
duratlon-of-relationshlp  requirement  in 
certain  cases  Involving  survivor  benefits; 

Fourth,  to  extend  until  June  30,  1975, 
the  period  that  Puerto  Rico  may  imple- 
ment the  so-called  freedom -of -choice 
provision  under  the  medicare  program; 

Fifth,  to  provide  that  eyeglasses,  den- 
tures, hearing  aids,  and  podlatric  serv- 
ices be  made  available  under  medicare; 

Sixth,  to  make  women  eligible  to  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits  at  age  60, 
and  In  the  case  of  widows  at  age  55; 

Seventh,  to  make  maintenance  drugs 
available  under  medicare; 

Eighth,  to  provide  that  chronic  renal 
disease  be  considered  to  constitute  dis- 
ability under  the  medicare  program; 

Ninth,  to  incorporate  In  provision  of 
the  bill  the  work  bonus  programs  for  low- 
Income  workers; 

Tenth,  to  limit  liability  to  States  for 
optional  State  supplementation; 

Eleventh,  to  provide  medicare  benefits 
to  miners  who  are  receiving  black  lung 
benefits,  but  who  are  under  age  65,  or  are 
not  otherwise  eligible  for  medicare; 

Twelfth,  to  authorize  $200  million  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  the  conduct 
of  pilot  tests  of  the  so-called  working 
plan; 

Thirteenth,  to  Include  a  20-percent  In- 
crease to  the  States  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  welfare  programs ; 

Foiarteenth.  to  extend  from  December 
31,  1972,  until  Jime  30,  1973,  time  for  ef- 
fectuating a  new  method  of  reimburse- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for 
supervisory  physicians  In  teaching  hos- 
pitals; 

Fifteenth,  to  provide.  In  pajing  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  for  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  that  there  be  no  reduc- 
tion for  rent  when  such  individuals  are 
paying  thetr  own  rent; 

Sixteenth,  to  allow  a  tax  deduction  for 
working  mothers  for  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  Involving  babysitter  fees; 

Seventeenth,  to  provide  that  the  recent 
20- percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  caimot  be  taken  from  public 
housing  tenants,  nor  can  food  stamp 
eligibility  be  affected  by  such  Increases: 

Eighteenth,  In  re  savings  provisions 
regarding  certain  State  expenditures  for 
social  services; 

Nineteenth,  relating  to  determina- 
tion— for  medicare  purposes — of  per  cap- 
ita income  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii : 
Twentieth,  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
feasibility  or  relating  social  security 
benefits  to  cost-of-living   differentials: 

Twenty -first,  to  exempt  from  income 
to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  certain 
slock  held  in  trust  by  Alaska  Natives; 

Twenty-second,  relating  to  long-term 
care  and  related  nursing  home  prob- 
lems; 

Twenty-third,  to  find  and  require  nm- 
away  fathers  to  help  to  support  their 
children; 

Twenty-fourth,  in  re  rental  charges 
for  a  family  occupying  low  rental  hous- 
ing dwelling; 

Twenty -fifth,  to  allow  a  mother  not 
on  welfare  to  utilize  provisions  in  the  bill 
to  require  runaway  fathers  to  help  sup- 
port their  children; 

Twenty-sixth,  to  assiure  that  Cuban 
refugees  are  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  bUl; 


Twenty-seventh,  to  provide  that  social 
security  benefits  on  a  child  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  such  child  is  receiving  more  thaa 
half  the  support  from  the  taxpayer; 

Twenty-eighth,  making  $800  million 
available  for  child  care  services  to  State 
and  local  governments; 

Twenty-ninth,  to  provide  supplemen- 
tal service  Income  for  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled; 

Thirtieth,  relating  to  eligibility  of  re- 
cipient of  assistance  for  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled; 

Thirty-first,  putting  limitation  on 
spend  down  requirement  imder  medic- 
aid; 

Thirty-second,  to  include  occupational 
therapy  under  outpatient  rehabilitation 
services; 

Thirty-third,  providing  carryover  of 
social  service  contracting  of  up  to  $15 
million; 

Thirty -four,  to  require  subsequent  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  prior  to  effectuating 
sections  508  and  509,  relating  to  eligibil- 
ity for  food  stamp  program ; 

Thirty-fifth,  to  require  study  by  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  question  of  availability  of  clinical  psy- 
chologists for  certain  programs ; 

Thirty-sixth,  adding  a  new  section  un- 
der section  402.  "State  Plans  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  "; 

Thirty-seventh,  relating  to  alternative 
Federal  share  of  assistance  costs;  and 

Thirty -eighth,  to  reaffirm  existing  law 
that  courts  can  rule  only  on  question  of 
eUgibility  of  the  cUent. 

Because  of  the  late  commencement  of 
Senate  action  on  H.R.  1,  the  original  so- 
cial security  benefits  increase  contained 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  was  taken 
from  It.  increased,  and  attached  to  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  increase  voted  in 
late  June.  This  action  is  simimarized 
below. 

In  one  of  its  final  actions  the  Congress 
approved  a  conference  version  of  H.R.  1. 
The  welfare  reform  proposals  of  both 
Houses  were  dropped  from  the  bill,  be- 
cause neither  House  was  willing  to  accept 
the  other's  version.  The  many  costly  Sen- 
ate amendments  were  also  deleted  leav- 
ing the  bill  in  its  final  form  similar  to 
the  House-passed  version,  but  without 
the  FAP  and  OFF  provisions  relating  to 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren's program. 

SOCIAI.        SKCUBITT        BENKFTT        IITCIUSASS — H.B. 
13390,    FDBLIC    LAW    92-336 

Infiation  is  most  cruel  to  those  living 
on  a  fixed  income,  and  particularly  to 
those  dependent  on  social  security  for 
their  existence.  In  passing  H.R.  l  the 
House  had  provided  for  a  5-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  effec- 
tive July  1,  1972.  The  Senate  failed  to 
act  on  HJl.  1  prior  to  that  date.  In  the 
meantime  Inflation  had  increased  to  the 
point  that  a  5 -percent  increase  would 
have  been  of  limited  assistance  to  the 
beneficiary  of  social  security.  Accord- 
ingly, an  amendment  was  attached  to  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  increase  '^.R. 
15390>  providing  for  a  20 -percent  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  effective 
In  September  1972. 

The  administration  balked  at  this  in- 
crease and  tried  to  prevent  its  attach- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  Congress 
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was  not  cowed,  however.  Subsequently,  in 
a  highly  questionable  action,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  enclosed  with 
the  first  check  containing  the  Incresise  a 
notification  that  Implied  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  agreement  with  the  increase. 
This  Is  unfortimate.  The  practice  of  such 
an  enclosmre  began  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  he  was 
always  enthusiastic  In  his  support  of 
such  increases.  Under  the  circumstances 
attendant  with  the  latest  increase  it 
would  have  been  fairer  not  to  have  en- 
closed such  a  notice  with  the  first  checks. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Increase  was 
needed  and.  I  am  certain,  welcome. 

In  addition,  the  act  provides  for  an 
automatic  increase  In  futiu-e  social  secu- 
rity benefits  tied  to  the  Increase  in  cost 
of  living.  Whenever  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up  3  percent  or  more  per  annum. 
benefits  will  increase  by  that  amount 
the  following  January.  The  first  such  in- 
crease can  be  made  In  January  1975.  To 
finance  the  20-percent  Increase  the  tax- 
able wage  base  was  raised  to  $10,800  for 
1973  and  $12,000  for  1974.  Starting  in 
1975  the  base  will  Increase  as  required 
to  pay  for  additional  automatic  Increases 
In  benefits. 

KAIUIOAD  RmaZMEIfT  ACT  BXMKITrS  INCXEABI — 
H.R.    1S927,    PTTBLIC    LAW    92-460 

Annuities  for  retired  railroad  workers 
have  always  paralleled  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  social  security.  In  order  to 
assure  our  retired  railroad  workers 
equitable  treatment,  we  passed  HJl. 
15927.  providing  a  temporary  20-per- 
cent increase  in  retired  railroad  work- 
ers' annuities.  This  increase  is  compa- 
rable to  the  increased  social  secxirity 
benefits  available  September  1972.  under 
the  Social  Security  Benefit  Increase  Act 
(PubUc  Law  92-336). 

HJl.  15927  calls  for  passage  in  the 
near  futiu«  of  l^lslatlon  to  devise  a 
sound  method  of  financing  railroad  re- 
tirement in  order  to  make  permanent 
the  temporary  increases  voted  in  this 
act 

The  President  vetoed  this  bill  October 
4,  but  the  same  day  the  Senate  and 
House  overwhelmingly  overrode  his  veto 
thus  making  the  act  public  law.  The 
President's  veto  is  one  more  example  of 
his  philosophy  that  those  who  can  least 
afford  it  should  suffer  most  the  conse- 
quences of  inflation. 

ECONOMIC        OPPOBTTJNITT        AMENDMENTS       OF 
1971 HJl.    123S0.  PUBLIC  LAW   92-424 

Congress  passed  H.R.  12350,  to  extend 
the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  through  fiscal  1974,  and  to 
authorize  $4.75  billion  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod in  antipoverty  funds.  Congress  had 
passed  a  similar  measure.  S.  2007,  in  the 
first  session.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  White 
House,  which  objected  to  its  child  de- 
velopment provisions  among  others. 

The  act  creates  a  new  environmental 
action  progrsun,  requiring  employees  to 
work  on  projects  that  would  not  have 
otherwise  been  carried  out.  This  provi- 
sion was  included  so  as  not  to  displace 
those  persons  already  employed. 

The  Economic  Opportimity  Amend- 
ments Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  assure  that  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  enrollment 
opportunities  in   Project  Headstart  be 


available  for  handicapped  children.  In 
addition,  giiidelines  were  established,  for 
the  Secretary  in  setting  Headstart  fee 
schedules  for  children  of  families  with 
armual  incomes  over  $4,320. 

This  act  prohibits  the  use  of  fimds 
appropriated  for  the  Teacher  Corps  or 
Action  from  being  used  to  finance  activi- 
ties designed  to  tnfiuence  the  outcome 
of  any  election,  voter  registration  proj- 
ect or  the  salary  of  any  employee  en- 
gaged in  such  activities.  The  act  also 
provides  that  contracts  and  agreements 
for  programs  in  which  Federal  funds 
were  awarded  must  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  creea.  national  ori- 
gin,   sex,    and    political    afUiation    or 

Finally,  this  legislation  authorizes  the 
head  of  any  agency  administering  a  pro- 
gram funded  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  conduct  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  program  administered 
by  that  agency.  It  also  specifies  that  this 
evaluation  not  preclude  the  Director  of 
OEO  from  conducting  reviews  of  such 
programs  funded  under  the  act  but  ad- 
ministered by  other  Federal  agencies. 

BLACK    LT7NC    BENEFITS    ACT H.B.    9212;    PUBLIC 

LAW   92-30S 


A  much  needed  liberalization  of  eligi- 
bility standards  for  benefits  to  coal  min- 
ers stricken  with  black  lung  disease,  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  became  Pub- 
lic Law  92-303  on  May  19.  1972.  Black 
lung  disease,  which  results  from  the  In- 
halation of  fine  coal  dixst  particles,  has 
been  called  the  largest  occupational  killer 
in  the  world  today. 

Public  Law  92-303  amends  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
by  providing  disability  benefits  retroac- 
tively to  orphans  of  deceased  miners,  and 
permits  dependent  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters  of  a  deceased  minor  to  receive 
bendlts  if  no  widow  or  child  survives. 

The  measiu^  also  extends  the  Federal 
Gtovemment's  responsibility  for  the  pay- 
ment of  disability  benefits  for  the  re- 
mainder of  a  beneficiary's  life.  This  re- 
sponsibility was  extended  from  January 
1.  1972,  until  July  1.  1975,  at  which  time 
the  industry  will  assume  new  claims  for 
black  lung  benefits. 

The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  makes 
the  disability  benefit  program  perma- 
nent for  the  individual  claimant,  thus 
guaranteeing  that  all  existing  and  future 
claimants  and  beneficiaries  would  be  en- 
titled to  lifetime  benefits.  It  prohibits 
denial  of  a  claim  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
negative  chest  X-ray,  and  provides  that 
miners  with  15  years  service,  who  Eu:e  dis- 
abled by  a  respiratory  disease,  are  to  be 
presumed  disabled  by  black  lung  disease 
unless  proven  to  the  contrary. 

The  definition  of  total  disability  was 
broadened  imder  this  swt  to  include  any 
respiratory  impairment  which  prevented 
a  miner  from  engaging  in  a  usual  mining 
occupation.  The  original  legislation,  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  en- 
acted in  1969,  provided  coverage  only  to 
underground  miners. 

Employers  under  this  legislation  are 
prohibited  from  discriminating  against 
miners  solely  because  they  had  pneumo- 
coniosis or  another  respiratory  ailment. 
Finally,  the  statute  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
to  issue  grants  for  the  construction  of 


pneumoconiosis  treatment  facilities  and 
directs  him  to  initiate  research  on  de- 
vices to  test  for  the  presence  of  black 
lung  disease. 

NATIONAL    INBTTTUTB    POS    AOTWO     iUM. 
14424,  8.  887,  PUBLIC  LAW  92-       i 

As  s«it  to  the  President,  HJl.  14424 
amended  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act- 
Public  Law  78-410 — ^to  establish  a  Na- 
Uonal  mstltute  for  the  Aging  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  also 
amends  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act^-PubUc  Law  88-164 — to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  program  of  matching 
grants  for  construction  and  staffing  of 
centers  for  the  mental  health  of  the  aged 
with  an  authorization  of  $20  million  for 
fiscal  1973.  In  addition  to  authorizing 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation,  H.R.  14424  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Aging  within  the  National 
InsUtutes  of  Health. 

OLBm  AMMUCANB  ACT  AMENDMENTS    (HA.  18B87, 
S.  4044.  PUBLIC  LAW  92-        ) 

Amendments  to  the  Older  American 
Act   of    1965— PubUc   Law   89-73— were 
contained  in  H.R.  15657  which  extends 
and   expands   the   program   of   Federal 
grants  through  fiscal  1975  lor  programs 
assisting   the   elderly.   Existmg   Federal 
programs  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies  are  revised  to  encourage  them 
in  the  improvemait  (rf  services  to  the 
aged,  and  newly  established  programs 
are  directed  to  the  problems  confronting 
the  aged  in  the  areas  of  housing,  trans- 
portation, «nployment,  education,  and 
preretirement    counseling.    Local    and 
State  organizations  will  be  encouraged 
to  coordinate  and  develop  comprehensive 
and  community-based  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  the  elderly.  In  addition,  spe- 
cial demwistration  projects  are  provided 
in  transportation,  housing,  employment, 
and    education.    A    National    Advisory 
Council  on  Aging  Is  established  through 
this  legislation  to  advise  and  assist  the 
President  on  matters  relating  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  persons  considered  to  be 
elderly.  Finally,  a  National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  for  the  Aging  is  es- 
tablished to  serve  States  and  local  com- 
munities. 

TXANBPOBTATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
the  Congress  enacted  one  Mil  concern- 
ing transportation.  This  was  Public  Law 
92-174,  which  amended  the  Airport  De- 
velopment and  Revenue  Act  to  clarify 
congressional  Intent  on  priorities  for  air- 
way modernization  and  airport  develop- 
ment. 

During  the  first  session  the  House 
passed  H.R.  4354.  which  amends  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  op- 
eration of  buses  of  a  width  of  up  to  102 
Inches  on  the  Interstate  System;  the 
Senate  refused  to  act  on  H.R.  4354. 

Congress  has  been  more  active  in  this 
area  during  the  second  session. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  KAIL  PASBBfO^ 
CORPORATION  (HJl.  11*17.  PUBLIC  LAW  92- 
31«> 

On  Jime  22.  Congress  completed  action 
on  legislation  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970.  The  amendment 
limits  compensation  to  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  Corporation— 
Amtrak — to  a  rate  not  to  exceed  level  I 
of  the  executive  schedule.    It   requires 
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limtnk.  directly  to  operate  suad  control 
I  ill  aspects  of  Its  rail  passenger  service, 
( jid  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  increase  its  revenues  from  the 
carriage  of  mail  and  express,  including 
he  acquisition  or  modification  of  equip- 
nent  for  that  purpose. 

It  provides  for  free  or  reduced-rate 
Tansportatlon  for  attendants  for  the 
jlind  on  Amtrak  trains;  It  requires  all 
federal  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
;ludlng  the  Armed  Forces,  to  treat  travel 
jy  train  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
luthorlzed  modes  of  travel  for  their 
smployees. 

It  requires  monthly  reports  to  the 
CMwress  and  to  the  public,  treating 
revenue,  expenses,  patronage  and  on- 
dme  performance  of  Amtrak  trains  and 
jperations:  and  it  reqiUres  that  begln- 
ling  in  1973,  Amtrak  must  make  its  an- 
nual report  on  Jsmuary  15  of  each  year, 
ind  that  beginning  in  1974  the  Secretary 
Df  Transportation  and  the  Interstate 
[Commerce  Commission  must  make  their 
innual  reports  by  Msurh  15  of  each  year, 
[n  addition,  the  act  makes  Amtrak  sub- 
ject to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
The  amendment  goes  on  to  alter  exist- 
ing law  to  require  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  act  within  90  days 
an  application  by  Amtrak  to  flx  reason- 
able terms  amd  conditions  for  the  use  of 
railroads'  tracks  and  other  facilities. 

It  gives  Amtrak  emergency  authority 
to  use  the  tracks  and  other  facilities  of 
any  railroad,  and  it  authorizes  the  devel- 
opment of  experimental  or  expanded 
service  beyond  the  basic  Amtrak  system. 
The  experimental  authority  is  limited  to 
those  experiments  and  expansions  that 
are  Justified  by  marketing  studies. 

The  amendment  makes  provision  for 
the  protection  of  employees  affected  by 
termination  of  discontinuance  of  service, 
related  to  Amtrak  operations. 

It  authorises  an  addlticmal  $228,000,- 
500  for  grants  to  Amtrak  to  aissist  it  in 
carrying  out  the  activities  listed  in  the 
act.  and  $2,000,000  annually  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  international  routes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Montreal, 
Vancouver  and  Nuevo  Laredo.  Loans 
made  to  Amtrak  are  guaranteed  under 
the  act,  with  a  $50  million  upper  limit 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing through  June  30,  1973.  There- 
after the  limit  is  $200  million. 

The  amendment  authorizes  OAO 
audits  of  any  railroad  with  which  Am- 
trak has  a  contract  to  perform  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service,  limited  to  those 
audits  which  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
an  audit  of  Amtrak  Itself,  and  it  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  trans- 
mit to  Congress  by  March  15,  1973,  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  Amtrak  In 
Implementing  that  act,  and  extensive 
evaluations  of  Amtrak's  services  and  in- 
ternal operations. 


mnratiL  bzpokts  bt  motor  c 

rn.K.    1004.    PTTBLIC   LAW    92-338) 

Congress  enacted  Public  Law  92-338 
which  amends  40  n.S.C.  320(b)  to  pennlt 
motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on 
the  basis  of  a  13-perlod  accounting  year, 
pursitant  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 


BIOR-BPEXD    OMOVtrD    TUANSPORTATION 
(■.    9T0,    PUBLIC    LAW    9*-34a) 

Congress  also  enacted  Public  Law  92- 
348  which  extends  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965  1 49  U.S.C.  1631),  relaUng  to 
high-speed  groimd  transportation,  by  en- 
larging the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  undertake  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects 
of  high-speed  groxmd  transportation  sys- 
tems and  of  door-to-door  ground  trans- 
portation systems  in  order  to  determine 
what  contributions  might  be  made  to 
more  efficient,  safe,  and  economical  in- 
tercity transportation  systems. 

The  legislation  provides  that  in  award- 
ing contracts  in  connection  with  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects,  the  Secretary  must  give  pri- 
ority to  proposals  which  will  Increase 
empl03rment  in  labor  areas  with  a  high 
unemployment  rate. 

It  further  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$97  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $126  mil- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $92.9  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975;  and  It  removes  the 
termination  date  of  the  1965  act. 

The  legislation  goes  on  to  provide  that 
if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
undertakes  to  guarantee  any  private  or 
public  financing  of  transportation  proj- 
ects under  this  act,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  audit  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  common  carrier  by  railroad  that  is 
involved  in  such  projects,  and  report  with 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

AUTOMOKCLX  nfTOKMATTOH  OJSCLOVUU  AUXND- 
itXtna  (S.  473,  PTTBLIC  LAW  9S-3S9) 

The  Congress  acted  on  July  28  to 
amend  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act  (72  Stat.  326;  15  U.S.C.  1231) 
to  make  the  provisions  of  the  act  appli- 
cable in  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

CONTAIMa  BAEGX  SKRVICX    (H.B.   9138) 

On  September  26  the  House  passed  an 
amendm«it  to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
146  U.S.C.  801-842)  to  confer  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  over  certain  movement  of 
containers  and  containerized  cargo  by 
barge  in  foreign  commerce.  The  amend- 
ment vests  in  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission exclusive  regrilatlon  over  rates 
and  charges  for  barge  transportation  be- 
tween U.S.  ports  when  the  following  con- 
ditions are  met: 

First,  the  container  or  containerized 
cargo  is  moving  between  a  point  in  a  for- 
eign country  or  a  noncontinuous  State, 
territory  or  possession,  and  a  point  in  the 
United  States; 

Second,  the  transportation  by  barge 
between  points  in  the  United  States  is 
furnished  by  a  terminal  operator  as  a 
service  substitute  in  lieu  of  a  direct  ves- 
sel call  by  a  common  carrier  by  water 
transporting  the  containers  or  contain- 
erized cargo; 

Tliird.  the  container  or  containerized 
cargo  is  being  transported  on  a  through 
bin  of  lading  between  a  point  in  a  foreign 
country  or  a  noncontinuous  State,  terri- 
tory or  possession,  and  a  point  in  the 
United  States; 

Fourth,  the  transportation  by  barge 
between  points  in  the  United  States  is 
furnished  by  a  terminal  operator  as  a 
service  substitute  in  lieu  of  a  direct  ves- 
sel call  by  a  common  carrier  by  water 


transporting  the  containers  or  contain- 
erized cargo; 

Fifth,  the  terminal  operator  is  a  State, 
municipality,  or  other  public  body  or 
agency  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission;  and 

Sixth,  the  terminal  operator  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  for 
the  operation  of  the  barge  service. 

NATIONAL  TRArrrC   AKD   MOTOm  VEHICLE   8A1TTT 
ACTirWOTKO   (HJI.  16375,PL  99-       ) 

Congress  passed  legislation  amending 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  total 
amount  of  funds  authorized  is  $52,714,- 
000.  The  amount  includes  funds  for  im- 
plementing motor  vehicle  and  related 
equipment  standards,  funds  for  assuring 
compllEmce  with  these  standards,  and 
funds  for  research  and  swlministratlve 
expenses. 

HIGHWAT  ACT  OF  1972   (8.  3939,  H.R.  16658) 

Congress  failed  to  reach  final  agree- 
ment on  the  Federsil-Ald  Highway  Act 
of  1972.  The  bill  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $8  billion  for 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System;  It 
authorizes  the  use  of  apportionment  fac- 
tors contained  in  the  1972  Interstate 
Cost  Estimate  for  the  apportionment  of 
interstate  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1974-75.  It  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  funds  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system,  $700  million;  for 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  in  niral 
areas,  $400  million;  for  the  extension  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  in  urban  areas,  $400  million :  for 
economic  growth  center  development 
highways,  $150  million;  for  forest  hl^- 
ways,  $33  million;  and  for  public  lands 
highways,  $16  mlUIon.  The  bill  elimi- 
nated the  present  single  appropriation 
for  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  second- 
ary systems  and  their  urban  extensions 
within  urban  areas  and  substitutes  a 
separate  appropriation  for  the  rural  and 
urban  portions  of  these  systems.  The  bill 
also  provided  authorizations  of  $49  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  in  addition  to  all  other  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Interstate  System,  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  each  of  the  Interstate  ap- 
portionment for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  so  long  as  such  State  has  not  com- 
pleted Federal  funding  of  the  Interstate 
System  within  its  bovmdaries. 

Sums  authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  for  certain  categories 
of  roads  administered  by  DOT  jointly 
with  either  Interior  or  Agriculture  were 
as  follows;  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $170  million  per  year:  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails,  $10  mil- 
lion per  year;  park  roads  and  trails  $30 
million;  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $100  million;  parkways.  $20  mil- 
lion. 

Apart  from  monetary  authorizations 
the  1972  act  continued  the  policy,  initi- 
ated In  the  1970  Federal-aid  act,  of  fund- 
ing and  promoting  innovative  means  of 
solving  the  transportation  problems 
which  plague  metropolitan  areas:  con- 
gested traffic.  Inadequate  mass  transit 
sjrstems,  and  need  for  alternative  modes 
of  travel.  While  providing  funding  for 
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the  building  of  highway  systems  around 
and  into  mttrtvoUtan  area«,  the  act  also 
authorized  use  of  trust  funds  for  bus 
lanes,  traffic  control  devices,  bus  passen- 
ger loading  areas,  passenger  shelters, 
parking  facUitlee  for  bus  passengers,  bus 
transit  lines,  and  development  of  bicycle 
lanes  to  encourage  commuter  bicycling. 

AJITIHIJACKIKO  I.XCISLATION    (3.  2S90.  HA. 
1«191) 

S.  2280,  amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  IftW  to  improve  the  curi;allm«Bt 
of  aircraft  hliacklng.  It  brings  Into  force 
as  a  matter  of  U^.  law  the  security  pro- 
vtolons  oi  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation,  and  It  creates  new 
sanctions  through  which  the  United 
States  States  may  combat  hijacking.  The 
new  sanctions  are  of  three  types. 

(  I )   SUSPXMBION  OF  AIK  UmVICBS 

The  President  is  permitted  to  suspend 
the  right  of  any  U.S.  atr  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  to  operate  to  and  from 
a  foreign  nation  that  is  acting  In  a  man- 
ner Inconsistent  with  the  Convention  for 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft; and  he  Is  permitted  to  suspend 
the  operations  of  any  foreign  air  carrier 
between  the  United  States  and  the  for- 
eign nation  which  continues  air  com- 
merce between  itself  and  a  nation  wtilch 
is  acting  inconsistently  with  the  Con- 
vention. 

(2)    WTTHHOLDmC.    REVOKING    OB    IMP08IKC    OT 

coNrrnoNS 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  withhold,  evoke  or  impoee  condi- 
tions on  operating  authority  of  the  sdr- 
line  or  airlines  of  a  nation  that  fails  to 
meet  the  security  measures  at  or  above 
the  miniTTiTim  standards  under  the  Con- 
vention. 

(S)    CIVIL  FKKALTIK8 

Civil  penalties  of  up  to  $1,000  per  day 
are  applicable  to  violations  of  suspen- 
sions-imposed by  the  President.  The  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  seek  judi- 
cial enforcement  of  suspensions. 

S.  2280  also  sets  a  pensQty  for  air  hi- 
jacking of  death  if  certain  conditions  are 
met  and  at  no  less  than  20  years  imder 
other  conditions. 

AnCRAIT  DBTCLOPMXNT  ACT   (S.  3795,  BJt.  14947, 
P.L.    92-       ) 

The  Senate  August  10,  and  the  House 
August  18,  passed  S.  3755,  estaldlshlng  an 
18  month  moratoriiun  on  taxation  of  air- 
line passenger  tickets  by  State  and  local 
governments.  The  moratorium  would 
give  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  time  to 
review  the  financial  condition  of  the  Na- 
tion's airports,  to  study  and  report  on 
State  and  local  governments  finding  it 
difficult  to  raise  matching  funds  for  con- 
struction of  airports  with  an  eye  toward 
levying  a  tax  on  airline  passenger  tickets. 
Under  the  provisions  of  S.  3766.  any  State 
or  one  of  its  political  subdivisions  is  pro- 
hibited from  levying  or  collecting  any 
charge  on  persrais  traveling  In  interstate, 
overseas,  or  foreign  transportation  by  air 
for  a  period  of  18  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

VZmANS'  AITAIK8 

During  the  first  session  the  Congress 
enacted  two  major  bills  which  reflect 
our  continuing  concern  for  Americans 
who  have  fmight  for  their  country.  By 


paulng  BJl.  MS  (PX>.  92-95)  we  pro- 
tected home  mortgages  in  case  of  their 
quadripUwlc  veterans  in  case  of  their 
ctdathn  by  piovlcUng  Oovemment-backed 
mrfT^wn^  protection  life  insurance  for 
such  servlee-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  puridiMe  speciflcal^  adapted  hous- 
ing. In  addition,  in  the  first  session,  we 
authorized  in  KH.  3344  (PX.  92-S6)  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  make  direct  home  loans  to  vet- 
erans. ItUs  program  will  supplement  the 
OX  loan  guarantee  law  in  counties  where 
commorial  credit  is  tight. 

The  record  of  the  second  session  re- 
flects particularly  this  Congress'  con- 
cern with  the  special  problems  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  have. 

ynCTHAK  OU  VXTKEAKB'  BJCADJT7BTMXNT  ASSI8T- 
ANCK  ACT  or  1972    (B.B.   I18IS,  8.  2191) 

This  important  legislation  passed  the 
House  on  March  6,  1072.  and  the  Senate 
on  Augurt  3. 1972.  Although  both  Houses 
passed  ILR.  12828,  the  version  adopted 
by  the  Senate  was  the  substance  of  S. 
2181.  reported  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
modified  slightly  on  the  floor'  The  exist- 
Ing  educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  was  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966  (PX..  89-358) . 
Ihls  program  was  designed  to  pay  part 
of  the  educational  expenses  incurred  by 
veterans  and  their  wives,  widows,  and 
children  and  was  established  for  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  war  and  for  tboee 
who  had  served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
after  January  31,  1955.  The  purposes 
of  HJi.  12828  (S.  2IS1)  are  to  Increase 
the  assistance  given  to  those  whose  ca- 
reers have  been  Interrupted  by  military 
service  and  to  raise  the  benefits  for  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  to  a  level  equal 
to  the  rate  of  benefits  provided  for  World 
War  n  veterans. 

Both  versioiw  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  basic  monthly  rate  for  educational 
assistance  allowances.  In  the  House  ver- 
sion, the  rate  is  increased  from  the  exist- 
ing $175  to  $200—14  percent — while  the 
Senate's  version  increases  the  rate  to 
$250 — 43  percent.  Both  versions  provide 
for  advance  payment  of  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  to  eligible  veterans. 
Experience  has  shown  that  under  the 
existing  law  there  is  an  inevitable  delaj' 
in  the  veteran's  receipt  of  his  allowance 
at  the  outset  of  his  edixcatlonal  pro- 
gram. In  addition  both  measures  extend 
to  wives  and  widows  the  right  to  pursue 
correspondence  courses,  and  authorize 
apprentice  or  other  on- job  training  pro- 
grams for  wives,  widows,  and  children. 

In  the  Senate  version,  there  are  pro- 
visions directing  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and  all  contractors  and 
subcontractors  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  employment  preference  to 
otherwise  qualified  disabled  veterans  and 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.* 

As  it  emerged  from  conference,  HJl. 
12828  incorporated  the  rate  increases 
contained  in  the  House-passed  version 
and  included  the  Senate  provision  re- 
garding employment  preference  for  vet- 
erans. 

VETBLANfl  DBOG  AKD  ALCOHOL  TKXATMSNT  AMD 
RXHABIUTATIOM   ACT    (RJI.    9288    S.    2108) 

During  the  first  session  on  July  19, 
1971,  the  House  passed  HH.  9266  by  a 
roUcall  vote  of  379  to  0.  On  September  7. 


19T2,  the  Senate  conoidered  and  passed 
H.R  9266  after  substituting  the  language 
of  S.  2108.  These  efforts  reflect  the  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  unfortimate  trend 
of  dnig  abuse  by  members  of  our  military 
forces.  The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
not  been  unaware  of  this  problem.  In 
fiscal  year  1971  five  drug  dependence 
treatment  centers  were  established  and 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  that  num- 
ber will  have  grown  to  44. 

Both  S.  2108  and  UH.  9285  aim  to  pro- 
vide the  VA  with  legislative  authority  to 
treat  all  drug  dependent  ex-servicemen 
without  regard  to  a  finding  of  service- 
connection  or  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
charge. A  m«><"  difference  between  the 
two  versions  is  that  the  House  does  not 
cover  alcohol  disabilities.  In  addition  the 
Senate  version  provides  for  alternate 
treatment  modalities,  community -b€«ed 
facilities,  mandaitory  contract  6er\'ices  in 
certain  circumstances,  comprehensive 
outreach  efforts,  medical  confidentiality, 
annual  reports  to  Congress.  GAO  audit 
and  expanded  VA  hospitid  care,  medical 
services,  rehabilitative  services  and  read- 
justment medical  counseling  for  certain 
veterans. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  House 
bill  provides  for  VA  treatment  of  active 
duty  servicemen  who  do  not  volimtarlly 
consent  to  VA  treatment  whereas  the 
Senate  substitute  requires  a  serviceman's 
written  consCTit  for  a  certain  specified 
time  period  before  he  can  be  transferred 
to  a  VA  drug  treatment  center  while  on 
active  duty.  Additionally  the  House  bill 
speciflcaJly  authorizes  VA  treatment, 
confinement  and  discipline  of  veterans 
civiny  or  criminally  committed  to  the  VA 
by  a  UB.  district  court  whUe  the  Senate 
version  does  not. 

Attempts  were  uderway  late  in  the  ses- 
sltHi  to  resolve  these  differences  and  to 
send  the  bin  onto  the  President  for  his 
approval.  They  failed,  however,  and  the 
bill  died  with  adjounmient. 

STTBVrVOB    BEWITTT    PLAN     (HJl.     10870,    S.    3908; 
PtTBUC    LAW    9»-«S5 

On  September  21,  1972,  the  President 
signed  Into  law  an  act  establishing  a  new 
survivor  benefits  program  for  retired 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Pinal  con- 
gressional action  on  the  bill  came  when 
the  House  agreed  on  September  12  to  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate.  On 
September  8,  the  Senate  had  passed  HR. 
10670  after  substituting  the  langiiage  of 
S.  3905. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  survivor  benefits  program  for 
miUtary  personnel  equal  to  that  of  career 
ci^'il  service  personnel.  In  the  past  mili- 
tary retirees  could  assure  an  income  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  their  retirement  pay 
for  their  dependents  under  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan — 
FISFPP — established  by  Congress  in  1954. 
The  costs  and  complexities  of  this  pro- 
gram had  prevented  all  but  15  percent  of 
existing  retirees  from  enrolling.  Under 
the  new  legislation,  future  retirees  would 
be  ineligible  to  join  RSFPP;  those  pres- 
oatly  enrolled  may  continue  with  It,  or 
may  drop  RSFPP  and  join  the  new  plan, 
or  cMitlnue  under  the  old  plan  and  Join 
the  new  one. 

This  new  legislation  would  enable  serv- 
ice personnel  to  provide  benefits  to  their 
siu^vors  of  up  to  56  percent  of  their  re- 
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tlrement  income.  For  such  coverage  the 
retiree  would  pay  21/3  percent  of  the  first 
$3,600  of  hlB  annual  income  plus  10  per- 
cent of  the  remainder.  Benefits  provided 
Ml  death  would  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  Income  at  retirement.  The  act  also 
specifies  that  beginning  at  age  82,  bene- 
fits paid  to  the  surviving  spouse  would 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  social  secu- 
rity benefit  received  as  a  result  of  the 
deceased's  active  military  service.  Addi- 
tionally the  legislation  provides  for  the 
adjustment  of  annuities  according  to 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
The  spouses  of  service  personnel  eligible 
for  retirement  who  die  while  still  on  ac- 
tive duty  would  also  be  covered  by  this 
legislation,  receiving  55  percent  of  what 
the  deceased's  retired  pay  would  have 
been  had  he  or  she  retired.  The  act  also 
establishes  a  program  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  annual  income  of  $2,100  per 
year  to  current  widows  of  military  re- 
tirees. 

NATIONAL  CKJCrmiXS  ACT  OF  1872   (H.B.  126T4) 

HJl.  12674  will  alleviate  the  crisis 
which  now  exists  with  regard  to  the  space 
available  in  national  cemeteries.  No  ad- 
ditional national  cemeteries  have  been 
established  since  1950  and  those  which 
exist  are  gradually  being  closed  because 
they  are  filled  to  capacity.  Every  vet- 
eran should  have  the  right  to  be  buried 
in  a  national  cemetery  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  his  home.  This  legisla- 
tion will  consolidate  the  administra- 
tion of  various  Federal  cemetery  sys- 
tems under  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion and  orders  the  Administrator  to 
make  and  report  to  Congress,  within  30 
days  of  the  convening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, a  comprehensive  study  of  the  cri- 
teria which  should  govern  the  future 
of  the  national  cemetery  system.  The 
only  cemeteries  which  would  not  be 
transferred  to  the  VA  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  would  be  those 
which  are  located  in  national  paries  and 
operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, those  located  at  the  three  mili- 
tary academies,  and  those  located  at 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Home  located 
in  Philadelphia. 

This  act  would  continue  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission 
under  the  VA  to  administer  and  main- 
tain American  military  cemeteries,  mon- 
uments, and  memorials  on  foreign  soils. 


In  addition  the  authority  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  furnishing  headstones  for  immarked 
graves  would  be  transferred  to  the  VA. 
The  act  also  authorizes  an  allowance 
of  $150  for  the  purchase  of  a  burial 
plot  in  a  private  cemetery  on  behalf  of 
any  veteran  not  burled  in  a  national 
cemetery.  This  legislation  will  also  au- 
thorize the  interment  of  an  unknown 
soldier  from  the  Vietnam  war  In  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

VA  MEDICAL   SCHOOL  ASSI8TAKCX    (BJ.   ESB.   7«8, 
PtTBLIC    LAW    92-  ) 

We  passed  an  assistance  program  for 
veterans  attending  medical  schools. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
School  Assistance  and  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1972  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  VA  to  provide  certain 
sttslstance  for  establishing  new  medical 
schools  and  for  improving  existing  med- 
ical schools  affiliated  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  He  is  also  authorized 
to  develop  cooperative  arrangements 
between  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, hospitals,  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit health  service  institutions,  and 
the  VA  to  develop  and  conduct  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  for  health 
care  personnel. 

House  Joint  Resolution  748  authorizes 
for  each  of  7  fiscal  years,  beginning  in 
fiscal  1973,  an  appropriation  of  $75  mil- 
lion for  four  major  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  act,  all  stressing  devel- 
opment of  Innovative  health  programs, 
greater  career  advancement  opportiml- 
tles,  £md  development  of  new  types  of 
training  procedures  and  types  of  health 
care  personnel.  These  are:  VA  grants 
to  State  universities  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  up  to  eight  new  schools 
at  VA  hospitals;  VA  grants  to  medical 
schools  affiliated  with  VA  hospitals  and 
other  VA  facilities  for  the  purposes  of 
assisting  such  schools  to  expand  and 
improve  their  training  capabilities;  VA 
grants  to  any  nonprofit  and  other  health 
professions,  allied  health  or  other  health 
personnel  training  institution  or  area 
health  education  center,  which  main- 
tains a  teaching  affiliation  with  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
for  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
capacity  of  these  institutions;  and_ex- 
pansion  of  the  VA's  own  existing  fa- 
cilities to  provide  for  expanded  educa- 
tion programs. 

APPROPWATION  BIUS 


vrmuNS'  MKoiCAL  cakx  pioo»«m 


(HJl.    lotto,    PUBLIC   LAW    »t-      ) 

Both  Houses  approved  legislation  to 
improve  veterans'  medical  assistance 
programs,  calling  for  expenditures  over 
5  years  of  $497  million,  with  $85  mil- 
lion  designated  for  fiscal  1973.  The  Vet. 
erans"  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of 
1972  is  designed  to  extend  hospitaliza- 
tion to  wives  and  children  of  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  and  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  those  killed  in  war  and  those 
who  die  of  service-connected  disaoilities. 

HJl.  10880  authorizes  outpatient  care 
for  all  veterans  and  for  dependents  and 
survivors  previously  mentioned  when  it 
is  necessary  to  obviate  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization. There  are  also  provisions 
for  a  liberalization  of  VA  niu-se  pay  for 
overtime,  night,  holiday,  and  Sunday 
work. 

The  Administrator  is  required  by  the 
act  to  provide  for  no  less  than  an  aver- 
age 98,500  operating  VA  hospital  beds 
dxiring  each  fiscal  year,  and  an  average 
daily  patient  census  of  not  less  than 
85,000.  Nursing  home  care  beds  to  be 
operated  by  the  VA  are  increased  from 
4,000  to  8,000.  Per  diem  rates  payable  to 
State  soldiers'  homes  are  increased  and 
grants  to  State  homes  for  construction, 
remodeling,  on  alterations  of  existing 
facilities  are  increased  from  50  to  65 
percent. 

AUTHOKIZATIONS  AND  APPKOPEIATION8 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  the  annual 
authorization  and  appropriation  acts 
constitutes  one  of  the  mJaJor  items  on  the 
agenda  of  Congress  each  year  by  financ- 
ing the  entire  spectnun  of  the  Govern- 
ment's activities.  These  acts,  together 
with  supplemental  appropriations  to 
meet  emergency  needs,  serve  as  the  fi- 
nancial check  1:^  the  people's  represent- 
atives. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members,  this  re- 
port simunarlzes  in  tabular  form  those 
authorizations  and  appropriatioi^s  for 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Concern  for  the  economy  has  domi- 
nated our  consideration  of  these  meas- 
ures. Congress  has  made  a  consistent 
effort  to  stem  inflation  by  economizing  on 
Government  expenditures  wherever  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time,  the  necessity 
has  been  recognized  to  fund  adequately 
programs  meeting  our  pressing  social 
problems  and  national  defense  needs. 


Bilt 


Adminiitrstlon 


Amovnt  passed 
by  House 


Amount  P«>Md 
by  Ssnata 


Final  amount  approved 


FISCAL  YEAR  1972  „      ,  ,.,. 

H.R.  12067.  risca4  1972 , D*c.  8. 1971 

Fofoign  »8S»stanc»:  .  ,„  ... 

Formgn  Aiiistanca  AcU $3,085,218,000  $2,162,555,000 

Foitign  military  sales *. 5l0.0OO.0O0  510.000,000 

Peace  Corps,  rnt'l  fnianM.  inrtrt..  tic 7«7.«17.00O  330.906,000 

Tout „ ♦,342,635,000  3,003,4tl,OW 

Mar.  14, 1S72 

Fiscal  1972.  supplemental:  H.J.  Res.  1097,  urgent  supplemental 957,«76,0M 957,476,049 

Apr.  26, 1972 

H.R.  14582,  2d  supplemental 4,775,261,477  »  4,124,453,358 

PootnotM  at  end  of  t*bl*. 


Feb.  4, 1972     Public  Law  92-242,  Mar.  8, 1972 


$1,939,221,000 
400  000,000 
737,314,000 


$2,230,721,000 
400. 000, 000 
558,716,000 


3,076,535,000 


3,189,437,000 


Mar.  IS,  1972    Public  Uw  92-256,  Mar.  21, 1972 


957,476,059 


957,476,059 


May  1, 1972    Public  Uw  92-306.  May  27, 1974 


5,063,517,439 


14,347,698,270 
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Administration 


Bill 


Amount  pMMd 
byHooM 


wrt  pawd 
bySoMlo 


Final  aiMtiat  tfpmmt 


FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Mar.  23. 1972 


H.R.  13955:  Legislative  branch. 


$133,627,004 


$427,604,764 


Mar  28, 1972    PrtUc  Uw  92-342.  Jy>y  10.  IIH 
ISIS.  787,980 


$514,722,880 


May  18, 1972 


June  15. 1972 


H.R.  14989,  Slate,  ete.: 

Department  of  State 

DeiMrtmant  ol  Justice 

Department  ol  Commarco.. 

The  Judiciary 

Related  agendas. 


569,848.000 

1,776.225,000 

1,332,925,000 

199,531,600 

825,797,000 


524.  825, 750 

1.765,578.000 

1,309.074,000 

186.753,600 

800.873,000 


570, 670. 189 

1.765. 576, 008 

1  472,421,000 

191  499  600 

820.549,000 


553.621.750 

1.765,578,000 

1,363.919.500 

188,408.600 

808,400,000 


Total 


4,704,326,000 


4,587,104,350 


4,820.717.769 


4.681.017,850 


May  23, 1972 


June  14, 1972    P»Wic  Law  92-383,  Ai|.  15. 1972 


HJL  15093,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  etc: 
Depirtment  ofHousing  and  Urlian  D«v«Mpffl«iit.. 

.  Veterans'  Administration — 

Space  Science,  etc — - 


4,133.205  000 
11,822,898,000 

4,217,082,000 


3,711,088.008 

11.877,278,000 

4,130.124,000 


4,464,186,000 

11,906,620  000 

4,212,564,000 


4,  «34, 065,000 
11,903  312,080 

4,188.564,000 


Total 


20,173,185,000 


19.718,490,000 


20,583,370,000 


20.125.951.080 


HJL  15087 :  

Department  of  Traniportotioo  and  rolat«J  agondos «  2,908.181.095 


May  24. 1972  J  una  16, 1972      PttMic  Uw  82-398.  Aug.  22, 1972 

12.867,937,095 


>  2, 791, 614, 095 


•2,906, 994. 095 


H.8. 15259,  District  of  Columbia: 

Operating  aipanses 

Debt  service 

Capital  outlay.. 


Total. 


H.R.  15417,  Departments  o(  Ubor,  Health,  Education,  and  WoVaro: 
Department  of  Labor. 


Department  of  Hsaltli,  Education,  and  WelfafO. 
Related  agencies 

Total 


H.R.  15418,  Department  of  Interior: 

Department  of  Interior 

Related  agencies 


Total. 


H.R.  15585.  Postal  Service,  Treasury  Department,  etc: 

Treasury  Department 

Postal  Service.. 

Executive  Office  of  Prosident. 

General  Government 


Total. 


H.R.  16754,  Military  censtnidion. 


H.R.  15586,  Public  Worlis— AEG: 

Water  resources 

Atomic  Energy  CommiSMMl. 
Related  agencies 


Total. 


H.R.  15690,  Agriculture,  Environmental  Protection,  etc: 

Agriculture  programs 

Rural  Development 

Environmental  progmns....... ....... 

Consumer  programs 


Total. 


H.R.  16593,  Department  of  Dotanse: 
Personnel  (active  and  retired)„ 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Procurement,  R.D.T.  &  E 

,,.•  OOnr 


-i 


Total. 


H.R.  16654,  Labor-HEW: 
Department  of  Ubor.. 

Department  of  HEW 

Related  agencies 


Total. 


HJ.  Res.  1174: 

Dollar  devaluation. 


H.R.  16705,  Foreign  Assistanc*: 

Economickid 

Militarv  asststanca 

Other  foreign  assistanc* 


Total. 


Ftootnotw  at  end  cA  tabi«. 


Juno  7, 1972 


JWM 14, 1972    PtiWie  Law  92-344,  Ji«y  18, 1972 


72t814.000 
28.  lU,  000 
149,930.000 

900.888.000 


716,124,000 
28.144,000 
131.394.000 


714,984.300 
28,144,000 
81,754  108 


712,331.888 
2a  144, 088 
94,281.080 


875,662.000 


824,882.400 


834.7S6.800 


Juoe  IS.  1972 


3,086,401.000 

24,  214,  557,  500 

106,365,000 


3,002.288,008 

25,494,226,500 

106,665,000 


2,975,786,008 

28,005,174,508 
173,970,088 


90,S]>.tlfl.5a8 
0» 


27,327,323,500 


28,603,179,500 


31,354,930,500 


June  13. 1972 


Juno  28. 1972    PobHc  L«w 


.AH.  10, 1972 


1,732,112.008 

788.228.000 


1,726,716,088 
802,841,700 


1,736.082.108 
814.840,700 


1,732,761.680 
816.173.700 


2,520,340,000 


2,529,558.200 


2,550,922.800 


2,548.935,308 


Jimo22, 1972 


Juno  23, 1972    P«J*e  Uw  92-351,  Jity  13. 1872 


1,691,677,000 

1,424,039.000 

187.521.000 

1,763,366.000 


l,675,9n,000 

1,410,000,000 

179,446,000 

1,791,722.000 


1,670,018,000 

1,410,000,000 

179,446.000 

1,797,722,080 


1,671,011. 088 

i,4n,oeo,088 

179,446.000 
1,797,363,000 


5,066,603,000 


5,057,145,000 


5,057,186,000 


5,057,827,1 


SopL  25. 1972 


Oct.  3. 1972 


2.661,384,000 


2,288,784,000 


2,337,726,080 


2,323.403,088 


Juno  26, 1972 


2.433.476,000 

2.657,092,000 

398,  490, 000 


2,401,167,000 

2.615,880,000 

420,700,000 


5,488.058,000 


5,437,727,000 


June  30. 1972    Public  Uw  92-405.  At  25. 1972 

2,446.854,000 

2.633,410.000 

4)4,650,000 

5.504,914.000 


2,496,301,000 

Z,  650. 745. 000 

424,560,000 


5,571,696,000 


Um  29. 1972 


July  27, 1972    PubUe  Law  92-398.  AM- 22. 1972 


6, 179, 628, 400 

750,  286,  000 

2,934,180,000 

3.088,103,000 


5,961.685,400 
899,303,000 

2,944.684,000 
3,091,338,500 


6.235,914,800 
1,084,786,000 
2,984.985,000 
3,255,370,000 


6,288.60,200 
1,026,436.000 
2,951,648,000 
3, 255. 729, 500 


12.992.177,408 


12,897,010.900 


13.MI,l».taO 


13.434.032,700 


Oct  14. 1972 


Oct  2. 1972 


28.017,243,000 

21,634,944,000 

29,938,597,000 

3.400.000 


27,440.505,000 

21.001,245,000 

26,132.338,000 

3,400.000 


27,499.584,000 

21, 198.  en,  000 

25,865,038,000 

3,400,000 


27, 499. 584. 000 

21.110,62«  OOO 

25^759.368.000 

3.400.000 


79.594,184.000 


74.577,548.088 


74,571.688,080 


74, 372.  m,  080 


SopL  19, 1972 


Oct  3, 1972 


3,006,401,000 

24. 214, 557, 500 

108^36^000 


2,963,288,000 

26,  488. 495,  500 

151,665,000 


2,967,034,000 

27,417,615,500 

154,270,000 


2.967.034,000 

27. 417, 614  «» 

194.270.800 


27,  S27, 323, 500  29, 488. 495, 500  30. 538,919,500  '30,538.919,500 

May  4, 1972  ^May  5. 1972    PuMw  Low  92-301.  M^r  18. 1972 


Opon-endod 


1,600.000,000 


l,60aOQO.OOO 


1,680,00,0000 


SopL  21, 1972 


SopL  28  1972 


1,412,593,000 
2,151,000.000 
1,599,431,000 


1,197.  275  000 
1,932.500,000 
1,  065,  380,  000 


5.163,024,000 


4. 195, 155, 000 


1,217,1W,000  CD 

1, 601, 787,  Odd  ";:III"I""I""""".".I"-I 
2.823,897.000 -■^^-- 
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FtKal  1973.  uppl«m*ntal: 

HJ.  Rm.  123<:  OiM««r  rttM... 

H.R.  1&2S4:  Oiusur  rdwi 

H.R.  17034. 1973:  SupptwMntal. 


AdmiMttrabMi 

Amount  pns«d 
byHMM 

Amount  p«ss«<j 
bySM«tt 

FIimI  tiBMnt  approvid 

June  30, 1972 

JUM30. 1972 

PuWc  Uw  92-337,  July  1, 1972 

1100,000,000 

$200,000,000 

{200,000,000 

$200,000,0(10 

Aug.  15, 1972 

Au|.  11,  1972 

Pubik  Uw  92-393,  Au«.  20, 1972 

I,  S69, 800, 000 

1,587,300,000 

1,  587.  300,  000 

1,587,300.000 

Oct  n,  1172 

3.573,953,325 

3.565.048.825 

5,  266,  690, 610 

4,933.415,610 

'  IndudM  $170,000,000  in  Hou3«(-»pp<ov«d  ippfopri»li««u  for  Amlfik;  tlMM  funds  *«•  not         » Action  dtttrrtd  on  militir>  assisUnc*  and  B*n|Ud»sh  r«;iet  until  auttiorizing  Itfislation com- 

™'M:1JIi;!fdSi"ilS'.!id!ira1l!l^  ippfopriitJon  fo.  Washington       "*&  .et.on  on  bill  dtforrod  and  a  contmuing  resoiution  (H.J.  Rm.  1331)  passtd  e««idin, 

M«rWAr«Trws.tAuthonty,  spwding  at  fiscal  1972  Iwtlj  until  Feb.  28,1973. 

•  Vt4ort,Aug.l6, 1972. 

•  GivM  tiM  PtMtdont  tiM  authority  to  cut  anv  itani  in  tbt  bill  up  to  a  maiimum  of  13  porcont  untM 
Um  MM  wmM  not  b«  r*duc«J  to  Itu  ttun  $29,300,000,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  BILLS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


BtU 


Administration 
rtquost 


Paned  by  Houaa 


Piss«d  by  Sonata 


Final  approwad 


Data 


Amount 


Data 


Amount     Public  law 


Data 


Amount 


's.  3108)  [H.R.  12fi04|.  H.R.  1S495.  Military  ptoeuremaat 

H.R  13I8i.  Coast  Guard 

H  R   13324.  Maritims 


.$23.  272. 971,  000  Juna  27. 1972  $21.  318. 788, 250 


H.R.j«70|S.  3094J^NASA.... 


135,660.000  Apt.  11,1972  141,820,000 

525.860,000  ..do 555,860.000 

3,379,000,000    Apr.  20,1972  3.428.950,000 

S  JSni  H.R.  UIOSJ.  National  Scienca  Foundatioii >  647,  418,000    Apr.  25, 1972  '673,800,000 

[S  35261,  H.R.  14734  foraign  RalatiaM:  „ 

s3i  [>apartmant..       563,354,000    May  17,1972  648,354,000 

USIA                                              -  — - 200.249,000 200,249,000 

Amu  Control  and' bisarmamentAiaiiey »20.000.000 H'252'2S5 

Paace  Corps (0 88,027.000 

Narcotics  control 


Aug.  2,1972  $20,521,671,000 
June  1,1972  145.880,000 
July  26,1972  556.044.000 
May  11,1972  3.444,150,000 
June  26, 1972       » 720,  000, 000 


May  31.1972 


648.354,000 

200.  249, 000 

22,000,000 

93,  027, 000 

42.500,000 


92-436  Sept.  28. 1972 

92-343  July    10,1972 

92-402  Aug.  22, 1972 

92-304  May   19,1972 

92-372  Aug.  10, 1972 

92-352  July  13,1972 


$20,943,847,060 

1158,380.000 

556.  044. 000 

3.444,150,000 

:  696. 900. 000 

6a.  354, 000 

200, 249.  OCO 

22, 000. 000 

88.027,000 

42, 500, OOO 


Total 785.603,000 

IH.R.  149901,  S.  3607.  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Operating  9xeens« 2, OM, 430. 000    July 

Ptaat  and  capital  equipment 656.420,000 


7, 1972 


848,603.000 

2,110,480,000 
492. 995, 000 


,006,130,000 1,001,130.000 


May  25,1972      2,110.480.000 
492,995.000 


92-314    Juna  16, 1972 


2.110.480,000 
492.995,000 


Total. 


2.724,850.000  2.603.475.000  2.603.745,000 2.603.475,000 


S.  4018.  OmmbuJ  River  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 00    Oct     2,1972 

Military  Construction  H.R.  15641.  IS.  344«| '3^047.961,000    July   20,1972 

S  3390,  H.R.  16029  Foretgn  Aid: 

Security  assistance 2,151,000,000    Aug.  10,1972 

Economic  asstsunca 100,000.000  


269. 199. 000 
2.  567. 334.  OOO 

2,031.000.000 
100,000.000 


Sapt27,1972         592,922.300  '^i?S9'SS 

Aug.    4.1972      2.539,304,000  2,549.525.000 

Sept26,1972      1,722,500.000  

100,000,000  


Total 2,251.000.000 


2.131,000.000  1,822.500,000 


'  Public  Law— figure  for  Coast  Guard  auttiorization  includes  $12,500,000  additional  for  bridge 
alterations  (passed  by  House  and  Senate,  but  not  reflected  in  tlieir^ures). 
:  Figures  for  H.R.  14108  docs  not  reftact  an  additional  $7,000,000  in  foreign  currencies. 
1  IH.R.  133361. 

•  Open-ended  |H.R.  14149|.  \ 

>  Open-eooed. 


•  This  figure  constitutes  only  the  proiect  authorization  section  of  the  bill. 

7  The  administration  reouest  initially  included  an  additional  $399,400,000  for  Army  construction 
of  facilities  at  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  sites.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  did 
not  consider  Safeguard  construction  as  a  part  of  H.R.  15641,  but  transferred  the  request  to  the 
defense  procurement  authorization  bill,  H.R.  15495. 


CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few,  if  any.  Members  of  this 
Congrees  who  have  served  their  constit- 
uents and  the  country  so  diligently  and 
with  such  a  quiet  dedication  as  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Charles 
Rapki  Jonas.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  since  becoming  minority 
leader  I  have  relied  on  coimtless  occa- 
sions on  his  knowledge  and  konwledge  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing;  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Independent  Agencies. 

Aside  from  his  legislative  skills, 
CoAKLix  Jonas  is  one  of  the  best  loved 
Members  of  the  Hotise  and  I  greatly  value 
his  friendship.  He  will  be  very  much 
missed  as  he  voluntarily  retires  after  two 
decades  of  devoted  service  in  the  House. 

My  wife  Betty  and  I  wish  for  Charlik 
and  Annie  Elliott  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness  together. 

HON.   WHXIAM   L.   SI'KIIfOK* 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  the  22  years  that 
we  have  served  together  in  the  House  no 


Member  has  been  more  effective  or  more 
expert  in  his  understanding  of  complex 
legislation  than  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  William  L.  Springer, 
who  is  retiring  at  the  close  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Bill  Springer  has  been  an  invaluable 
public  servant  and  a  loyal  and  wise  coun- 
sellor to  me  in  his  capacity  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  He 
has  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  and  it  will  be  extremely  dlflflcult  to 
fill  his  shoes.  There  have  been  no  more 
staunch  supporters  of  President  Nixon 
than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I 
find  it  difficult  to  express  my  sense  of  loss 
that  he  will  not  be  battling  by  my  side 
in  future  sessions. 

My  wife  Betty  and  I  wish  for  Bill  and 
his  wife  Elsie,  many,  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness  in  the  future. 

BON.  ALXZANDBt  POlNtE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  Congress  is 
Anally  gaveled  into  history,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  of  appreciation  for  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
Alexander  Pirnik,  who  is  retiring  volim- 
tarlly  after  14  years  of  splendid  service 


to  the  Congress  and  a  lifetime  of  dedica- 
tion to  his  country. 

Al  Pirnie,  although  nearly  40  years  of 
£ige,  volunteered  in  World  War  II  and 
won  the  rank  of  colonel  and  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Legion  of  Merit.  His  over- 
seas experience  in  the  European  theater 
has  served  him  well  as  an  extremely  able 
and  conscientious  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  He  has  stead- 
fastly supported  a  p>olicy  of  adequate  na- 
tionsd  defense  during  the  administration 
of  four  Presidents. 

He  is  much  beloved  and  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  his  contri- 
butions, as  well  as  his  friendly  person- 
ality, wUl  be  greatly  missed.  My  wile 
Betty  and  I  wish  for  him  and  Mildred  a 
f  uU  share  of  health  and  happiness  in  the 
future. 


DURWARD  G.  HALL 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  pemaission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
a  great  many  people  have  been  saying 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  a 
different  place  when  the  S)3d  Congress 
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convenes  because  two  score  of  our  Mem- 
bers are  leaving  us  v<dimtarlly  even  be- 
fore election  day.  I  might  observe  that 
the  House  will  be  a  very  different  place 
if  only  because  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man frc«n  Missouri.  Dttrward  O.  Hall, 
is  retiring. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
tried  to  talk  my  good  friend.  Doc  Hall, 
out  of  objecting  or  calling  for  a  quorum, 
but  I  think  I  can  remember  the  number 
of  times  I  have  been  successful.  Yet  we 
have  remained  the  best  of  friends  and 
like  everyone  else  in  this  Chamber,  I  hate 
to  see  him  retire.  There  is  no  Member 
who  has  been  more  diligent  In  attend- 
ance and  In  scrutiny  of  legislation — 
large  or  small — or  in  expert  stteotlon 
to  the  rules  and  traditions  of  this  great 
body.  The  riiles  exist  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Members  and  Doc  Hall 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  demanding 
task  of  defending  those  rights  for  all  of 

us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  his  legend- 
ary role  as  a  legislator  and  his  skill  as  a 
p^sician.  Doc  Hall  has  a  great  talent 
for  friendship.  I  "will  particularly  miss 
him  as  a  friend.  I  have  never  known  a 
more  considerate  and  amiable  gentle^ 
man  in  personal  relationships.  We  hope 
that  we  will  continue  to  see  him  often 
between  fishing  expeditions  and  the 
other  things'  he  has  planned  for  the 
future. 

I  believe  that  without  Doc  Hall's  vig- 
ilance and  courage  of  conviction  over  the 
past  12  years  we  would  have  enacted 
many  more  bad  laws  and  wasted  many 
miiiinnit  of  dollars  more  than  we  have, 
and  I  salute  him  for  this  imique  contri- 
bution. He  will  be  greatly  missed. 
My  wife  Betty  and  I  wish  Doc  Hall 

.  and  Bettie  many  years  of  health  and 

*  happiness  together. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  THE  92D 
CONGRESS 

(Bilr.  ALBERT  asked  axid  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  R«cohb.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mark 
today  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress  and, 
if  I  may  be  excused  the  personal  refer- 
ence, of  my  first  term  as  Speaker  of  this 
body.  There  is  no  honor  so  slngnlar  as  the 
one  I  have  enjoyed,  no  privilege  ever  con- 
ferred upon  me  for  which  I  am  more 
deeply  grateful.  The  responsibUities  of 
the  ofiBce  are  great  and  sometimes  bur- 
densome, but  I  have  been  sustained  by 
the  knowledge  acquired  over  n»ny  years. 
that  the  problems  we  deal  with  are  the 
stuff  of  American  life  and  affect  millions 
of  human  beings  aroimd  the  world.  The 
details  of  what  we  do  here  will  be  fleet- 
ing perhaps  even  in  our  own  memories, 
bat  the  statute  books  of  this  great  Re- 
public win  record  them  for  all  time  and 
the  changes,  the  benefits  which  will  flow 
from  them  will  bring  us  closer  to  real- 
izing the  great  objectives  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, justice,  and  civil  liberties,  guar- 
anteed to  us  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  92d 
has  been  a  "do-something"  Congress.  It 
has  been  a  Congress  creative  in  its  con- 
cepts, strong  in  its  initiativee,  and  in- 
sistent upon  immediate  and  constructive 
action.  It  has  not  been  a  Cmgress  will- 


ing to  assume  a  subordinate  position  to 
the  executive  brtuach,  nor  yet  fearful  of 
coming  to  terms  with  the  unprecedented 
and  unique  Issues  which  have  come  be- 
fore it.  We  have  not  legislated  brtilnd 
a  curtain:  many  Members  have  cast 
votes  out  of  the  strong  conviction  of  con- 
science, unlntimldated  by  fear  of  reac- 
tion from  right  or  left,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  or  from  the  Judicial 
branch. 

The  92d  Congress  has  operated  in  curi- 
ous and  vexing  times;  we  have  had  to 
throw  out  the  rule  books.  Not  only  is 
the  political  order  changing,  but  simul- 
taneously, the  economic  order,  the  socio- 
logical  order,   the   systems   and   mores 
formerly  used  to  measure  and  weigh  are 
no   longer   valid.   Glvoi   that   kind   of 
challenge  we  have  produced  much  con- 
structive and  balanced  legislation,  albeit 
with  great  difficulty.  We  are  better  off  as 
a  Nation  than  we  were  2  years  ago.  We 
have  enacted  education  bills,  health  bills, 
environmental  bills,  social  security  in- 
creases, equal  rights  for  women,  the  18- 
year-old  vote,  consumer  bills,  pollution 
bills,  bills  to  put  millions  back  to  work 
and  bills  to  brace  up  our  weakened  econ- 
omy. Many  of  these  measures  have  had 
bipartisan  support  in  both  bodies.  We 
hope  the  President  will  take  an  equally 
constructive  view  and  Join  with  us  in 
this  mammoth  effort  to  sict  for  America 
by  signing  those  bills  now  on  his  desk  or 
on  their  way  to  the  White  House. 

Our  work  is  the  product  of  many 
hands.  I  recognize  and  am  grateful  for 
the  hdp  and  cooperation  of  the  leaders, 
the  committee  chairmen,  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  minority  lead- 
ership, the  officers  and  staff  members, 
all  of  whose  in-put  hsis  been  necessary  to 
the  end  result. 

The    distinguished    majority    leader. 
Hale  Boggs,  has  my  deepest  gratitude. 
He  has  been  my  strong  right  arm 
during  the  past  2  years  and  my  first  term 
as  Speaker.  I  have  felt  almost  lost  during 
his  absence,  so  accustomed  were  we  to 
working  together  on  the  complex  and 
voluminous  legislative  duties  of  this  body. 
Only  when  I  served   as  lleutMiant  to 
former  Speaker  John  McCormack,  have 
I  felt  closer  to  anyone  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  House.  The  many 
hours  that  Hale  gives  to  Members  have 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  Member  or 
leader.  Hale's  willingness  to  go  to  Alaska 
on  behalf  of  a  new  Member  of  Congress — 
to  fly  over  its  wilds  in  this  unpredictable 
seascm  of  the  year — when  we  were  in  the 
trying  days  of  closing  of  the  session- 
are  evidence  of  the  concern  which  he 
has  for  his  colleagues.  He  is  always  loyal 
to  his  party:  he  is  a  Democrat  by  con- 
viction but  above  this,  his  service  through 
the  years  has  shown  him  to  be  a  patriotic 
Member   who   puts   his   cotmtry   above 
every  other  consideration. 

Most  of  us  know  Hale's  fine  fajnily 
His  good  wife,  Lindy,  is  truly  a  leader  not 
only  among  women  but  among  people. 
His  son.  Tommy,  who  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decent  young  men  I 
have  ever  known,  and  his  two  wcmder- 
ful,  beautiful  and  intelligent  daughters, 
Barbara  and  Corlnne  are  all  part  of  a 
f an^  which  is  outstanding  for  the  way 
in  which  it  has  accommodated  to  the 
rigors  of  Congressional  life.  The  Booce 


family  serves  as  an  example  for  all 
families  in  congressional  life  and  in 
Government.  They  have  made  great  con- 
tributions as  individuals,  they  have  been 
cooperative  with  each  other  aiKl  with 
the  peopie  with  whom  they  have  worked 
in  so  many  important  efforts  over  many 
years. 

The  BiGicH  family,  too,  are  much  on 
our  rntnri.<  while  we  hopefully  await  word 
of  Hale  and  Nick's  rescue  in  Alaska, 
They  are  a  young  family — Nick's  de- 
ligblful  wife,  Peggy,  is  the  wonderful 
mother  of  six  children.  There  has  not 
been  a  moment  since  I  received  the  dls- 
turbing  news  that  the  plane  carrying 
Hale  and  Nick  was  overdue  for  a  meet- 
ing that  I  have  not  had  their  welfare  in 
my  thoughts  and  prayers.  "Hie  need  for 
these  two  men  in  public  life  in  the  service 
of  their  country  is  very  great.  I  retain 
the  feeling  that  they  will  be  back  with 
us  next  year  to  continue  their  fnittfi>) 
careers. 

The  leadership  is  deeply  in  the  debt 
of  Majority  Whip  Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neill 
and  his  hard-working  assistant  deputy 
whiys,  Jomr  McFall  and  Jomr  Bradkmas, 
as  well  M  aU  the  assistant  whips.  Ttitta 
organization,  their  personal  energy  and 
dedication  provided  an  essential  el^ 
ment  in  our  operation  and  in  the  results 
produced. 

Toward  the  Members  of  tbe  House, 
both  Democrats  and  Repukdioans.  I  feel 
a  sense  of  appreciation  for  their  great 
talents,  their  great  devotion,  cooperation 
and  help  which  I  have  received  on  every 
hand  and  without  which  I  sinH>ly  could 
not  have  operated. 

The  Members  of  my  own  Party  have 
given  me  great  support  on  many  issues. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  aid  of  steadfast 
friends  of  years,  and  the  support  of  many 
new  Members  who  have  elated  us  both 
by  their  abilities  and  their  loyalty. 

The  Repul^can  leadership,  too.  have 
shown  me  many  courtesies.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  assistance  of  the  dtstln- 
gtiished  minority  leader.  Mr.  Foio,  and 
the  very  able  minority  whip,  Mr.  Akkndb. 
Although  we  ^hmm  legislation  from  a 
different  frame  of  reference,  they  are 
patriotic  Americans  dedicated  to  serving 
their  country,  and  have  so  demonstrated, 
particularly  in  their  pxwitiona  on  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy 
measures. 

The  Members  of  the  House,  its  ofBcers 
and  employees  all  hare  bent  every  effort, 
many  driving  themselves  hard  to  finish 
our  business,  by  working  long  hours,  will- 
ingly undertaking  the  myriad  tasks 
which  increase  with  every  passing  year. 
As  have  Speakers  for  more  than  4t 
years,  I  have  relied  heavily  m>on  the 
counsel  of  our  distinguished  Parliamen- 
tairian.  Lew  Deschler.  Lew  is  noted  for 
the  precision  and  reliability  of  his  rulings 
and  his  judgment;  I  have  again  bene- 
fitted from  the  accumulated  expertise  of 
his  years  of  service  and  his  prodigious 
memory. 

A  few  weeks  remain  which  I  know 
Members  are  eager  to  use  campaigning. 
Thereafter,  I  hope  they,  their  staffs  and 
all  those  who  labor  In  the  great  Capitol 
complex,  will  get  sohm  well-earned  rest 
and  relaxation.  Take  with  you  the 
assurance  of  my  deep  regard  and  appre- 
ciation for  your  friendship. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
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sxnnmary    of    some    of    the    legislative 
accomplishments  of  the  92d  Congress. 
A  at  PHic«KT  dociAL  SECtrmrrT  iMcmiAas  lsaob 
Ljar  or  slocklt  bsmefus 

This  hM  been  one  of  the  great  Con- 
gnwo*  In  history  from  the  point  of  view 
of  older  Americans— and  the  32  percent 
social  security  Increases  passed  In  1971 
and  1972  are  but  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Here  are  some  of  the  benefits  that  our 
20  million  senior  dtlMns  will  realize  from 
congressional  action ; 

Nutritional  meals  for  those  who  need 
them; 

Low-cost  transportation; 

Emplojrment  opportunities; 

Community  centers; 

Preretirement  trednlng ; 

Health  and  education  serrlcee: 

Gerontological  centers  to  study  the 
variety  of  problems  fsujlng  older  persons; 

A  new  National  Institute  of  Aging  to 
conduct  research  on  the  aging  process 
and  the  special  health  problems  of  older 
persons. 

It  Is  Intoestlng  to  note  that  the  major 
legislation  passed  for  America's  older 
ctUcens  during  1971-72  originated  not 
in  the  White  House,  but  in  Congress. 
This  legislation  represents  a  lasting  com- 
mitment to  every  American  over  65. 

KXVTMtrS  BHAUiro  LXOISLATION   AIDS  STATI, 

LOCJCL    OOVBKNMXNTS 

Congress  this  year  enacted  an  historic 
$30.1  billion  revenue  sharing  bill,  aimed 
at  relieving  the  financial  distress  of  State 
and  local  govemmMits.  The  appropria- 
Uon  is  for  5  years,  with  this  year's  total 
set  at  $S3  billion.  re1st)actlve  to  last  Jan- 
uary 1. 

State  governments  are  to  receive  one- 
third  of  a  State's  total  appropriation,  and 
the  other  two-tiilrds  will  be  distributed 
to  local  governments  within  the  State. 

In  pfiwt1"g  the  revenue  sharing  bUl, 
Congress  included  provisions  to  insure 
that  the  money  Is  spent  for  high  priority 
Items.  Expenditures  are  to  be  limited  to: 

Public  safety — including  law  enforce- 
ment, fire  protection,  and  building  code 
enforcement; 

Bnvlronmentcd  protection — including 
sewage  disposal,  sanitation  and  pollution 
abatement; 

Public  transportation — Including  tran- 
sit systems,  streets  and  roads; 

Health; 

Recreation; 

Libraries; 

Social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged; 
and 

Financial  administration. 

In  addition,  revenue-sharing  fimds  can 
be  used  for  ordinary  and  necessary  cap- 
ital expenditures  authorized  by  law. 

ooNouaA  ACTS  TO  Mxrr  hxax.th  cabs  cubxs 

QuaUty  health  care — at  prices  people 
can  afford — is  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  Americans  today.  As  a  nation. 
we  have  slipped  from  13th  to  22d  In 
male  life  expectancy,  from  sixth  to  2l8t 
In  Infant  mortality.  Doctor  bills,  hospital 
costs  have  skyrocketed,  yet  36  million 
Americans  under  age  65  are  not  covered 
by  private  health  insurance.  Moreover, 
the  Nation  is  suffering  from  a  critical 
shortage  of  doctors  and  other  trained 
health  personnel. 

The  92d  Congress  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  meet  this  crisis  with  several  im- 
portant measiires: 


Medical  personnel — Two  new  laws 
provide  nearly  $4  bUUon  to  train  more 
family  doctors  and  nurses. 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Act — Sets  Eislde 
$1.5  billion  to  find  cures  for  cancer. 

National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control 
Act — A  national  effort  to  prevent  and 
treat  this  blood  disease  which  affects 
some  200,000  persons  in  the  United 
States,  mostly  children. 

Multiple  sclerosis  research — Creates 
a  National  Advlsorj-  Commission  to  help 
find  the  cause  of  MS  and  develop  cures. 

Conununicable  Disease  Control  Act — 
Helps  States  and  localities  control  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases. 

National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Limg, 
and  Llood  Act. 

Rehabilitation  Act — An  extension  of 
the  50-year-old  Vocatlorml  RehaMlita- 
tion  Act,  adding  major  new  proposals 
to  aid  the  severely  handlcapjped  and 
other  disabled  persons. 

Nxw  PBOOBAMS  Bnncnrs  stttdemts 

raOM  FUXSCBOOL  TO  COLLXCX 

Young  people  throughout  the  Nation 
will  benefit  from  the  Important  educa- 
tion measures  passed  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress: 

Omnibus  Education  Act  Is  the  most 
significant  advance  for  higher  education 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Land 
Grant  College  Act  over  a  century  ago. 
This  measure  extends  all  existing  aid  to 
higher  education  program  as  well  as 
creating  many  new  ones,  including: 

A  new  s3rstem  of  basic  education  op- 
portunity grants  which  will  entitle  every 
college  student  to  an  annual  grant  of 
$1,400,  less  the  amount  his  parents  can 
reasonably  contribute; 

A  program  of  direct  institutional  aid 
for  colleges  and  universities  to  use  as 
they  see  fit; 

Aid  to  oocxipational  euid  vocational 
educatloD; 

A  national  Institute  of  education  to 
develop  new  and  better  methods  of 
teaching  at  every  level — preschool 
throiigh  gradiiate  level; 

Expanded  Headstart  program  broad- 
ens eligibility  for  particlpatl<Mi  in  this 
volimtary  day  care  program  to  include 
children  of  working  families  as  well  as 
the  poor. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  amend- 
ments provides  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  for  needy  chUdroi. 

Vietnam  veterans  education  assist- 
ance provides  a  major  Increase  In  aid  for 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  returning  veterans. 

1971    ELXCnON    CAKPAION    ACT    AUia 

AT  spvmtsa  RxroRit 

The  Federsd  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  was  designed  to  control  campaign 
spending — at  a  time  when  the  costs  of 
campaigning  have  skyrocketed — and  to 
require  publl:  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions. 

The  key  provisions  of  this  historic  act: 

limit  to  10  cents  per  voter — or  $50,- 
000 — the  amount  of  advertising  spendlnig 
for  tdevlslon,  radio,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, billboards  and  automatic  tele- 
phone equipment.  No  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  entire  media  budget  can  be 
spent  for  broadcasting  purposes. 

Require  broadcasters,  newspapers, 
magazlnee,  and  so  forth,  to  sell  adver- 
tising to  candidates  at  the  lowest  going 
rate  for  the  comparable  time  and  space. 


Require  political  committees  to  report 
income  of  $1,000  or  more,  expenditure* 
of  $100  or  more,  and  coniributions  or 
loans  in  excess  of  $100.  Names  and  a4^ 
dresses  of  contributors  must  also  be 
reported. 

Authorize  supervisory  officers  for  crt- 
lectlon  of  campaign  resorts. 

Define  more  strictly  the  roles  of  unions 
and  corporations  in  campaigns. 

Limit  the  amoimt  a  candidate  or  his 
family  can  contribute  to  his  own  cam- 
paign— $50,000  for  presidential  or  vice 
presidential  campfiign — $35,000  for  sen- 
atorial campaign — $25,000  for  U.8. 
House  campaign. 

mvr   AUXiTDUXtm   bboaokm    bights 

The  26th  and  27th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  were  p<used  by  this  Con- 
gress to  guarantee  the  vote  to  18-  to  20- 
year-olds  and  to  end  discrimination 
based  on  sex. 

Eaghteen-year-old  vote — This  amend- 
ment, first  proposed  in  World  War  n, 
extends  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older  in  all  elections.  It 
was  quickly  ratified  by  the  States  and 
signed  in  July  1971.  Because  of  it,  11 
million  more  voters  are  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  presidential  election  this  year. 

Equal  rights  for  women — Throughout 
history,  our  laws,  attitudes,  regulations 
and  customs  have  often  (Jlscrimlnated 
against  women.  Numerous  distinctions 
based  on  sex  stUl  exist  in  law.  For 
example: 

Twenty-six  States  prohibit  women 
from  working  certEiln  occupations; 

•nilrty-seven  States  have  fair  employ- 
ment practice  laws,  but  only  15  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  based  on 
sex. 

Some  communities  still  have  dual  pay 
schedules  for  men  and  women  public  • 
school  teachers. 

To  end  such  discrimination,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  says: 

Eqxiallty  of  right  under  the  law  shaU  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

Twenty-one  States  have  already  rati- 
fied the  amendment;  38  are  required. 

BCONOMT,     mnUCFLOTICEKT,     IKFLATION     WSU 
CONCXKNS    or    820    COMOBXSS 

The  2  years  oi  the  92d  Congress  saw 
the  Nation  enter  the  longest  period  of 
recession  and  unemployment  since  World 
War  IL  Ironically,  it  was  a  period  in 
which  prices  climbed  to  record  highs. 

Unemplojrment  climbed  to  nearly  6 
percent.  The  1969  dollar  lost  12  V2  cents 
in  value  by  1972.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans on  welfare  doubled.  The  stock 
market,  after  dropping  nearly  300  points, 
never  reached  its  1969  high.  Business  was 
off,  profits  were  down  and  Government 
revenues  dropped  sharply. 

And  all  the  while,  the  Federal  budget 
continued  to  show  record  deficits. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  top  priorities  of 
Congress  was  to  put  people  back  to  work. 
We  passed  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  of  1971,  which  authorized  $2  billion 
to  create  an  estimated  170,000  Jobs  in 
the  public  sector.  Unfortunately,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vetoed  this  bin.  Subse- 
quently, we  passed  the  Emergency  Em- 
plojrment  Act  which  authorized  $2V4 
billion  to  provide  transitional  public 
service  jobs  and  special  State  employ- 
ment assistance  programs.  We  also  ear- 
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marked  $275  million  for  additional  un- 
employment benefits  and  allowances. 

In  the  area  of  the  overall  economy, 
Congress: 

Granted  the  President  authority  to 
Instruct  the  Federal  Research  Board  to 
regulate  credit — at  a  time  when  interest 
rates  had  climbed  to  the  highest  point 
since  the  Civil  War. 

Extended  the  President's  authority  to 
establish  controls  on  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries. 

Raised  personal  Income  tax  exemption 
to  $675  in  1971. 

Came  to  the  aid  of  small  business  by 
Increasing  the  amoimts  of  loans  «uad 
guarantees  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  Congress  acted  to  hold  down 
record  budget  deficits  by  cutting  the  fat 
out  of  the  administration's  budget,  while 
seeking  to  meet  the  Nation's  genuine 
needs.  During  the  past  J  years.  Congress 
has  cut  a  total  of  $14.5  billion  from  the 
administration's  appropriations  requests 
and  the  total  appropriations  this  year 
will  again  be  imder  the  President's 
budget. 

A  gbk&t  congress  roK  vrmANS 

Many  observers  are  calling  the  92d 
Congress  the  greatest  Congress  for  vet- 
erans in  history.  In  the  past  2  years,  we 
have  passed  major  laws  to  educate  our 
veterans,  to  provide  them  better  treat- 
ment in  VA  hospitals,  and  to  liberalize 
burial  allowances  for  veterans. 

New  GI  blU — ^Thls  landmark  measure 
increases  educational  allowances  for 
Vietnam  vrterans  by  25  percent.  Pull- 
time  students  will  now  receive: 

Single  students;  $220  a  month; 

Married  students;  $261  a  month; 

Married  and  one  child;  $298  a  month; 

Each  additional  dependent;  $18  a 
month. 

National  Cemetery  bill— This  law: 

Transfers  to  the  VA  responsibility  for 
administering  all  national  cemeteries. 

Increases  biuiail  allowances  for  vet- 
erans who  die  from  service-connected 
disabiUtles. 

Provides  an  additional  burial  sdlow- 
ance  for  veterans  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
burled  in  national  cemeteries. 

VA  Medical  School  Act— To  help  meet 
the  Nation's  medical  manpower  short- 
age— and  to  Improve  VA  misdlcal  care— 
this  measure  authorizes  eight  new  medi- 
cal schools  in  veterans'  hospitals  across 
the  Nation. 

Veterans'  Medlcfil  Care— This  new  act 
will  vastly  improve  the  entire  VA  medical 
care  system.  To  es«e  crowded  hospital 
conditions,  veterans  with  nonservlce- 
connected  medlced  problems  caji  now  be 
treated  as  outpatients.  Some  families  of 
permanently  disabled  veterans  or  thetr 
survivors  can  also  now  receive  hospital 
care. 

Disabled  Veterans'  Benefits— Provides 
a  10-percent  boost  in  benefits  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

DBtTOS,  JUVEWIU  DKLIKQUXMCT  AKX  TAKGBTS  OF 

MXW  leoislation 

Every  public  opinion  poll  taken  In  re- 
cent years  shows  that  drug  abuse  and 
crime  are  major  concerns  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — in  every  part  of  the  Nation, 
■nie  92d  Congress  continued  to  face  up 
to  these  moimtlng  problems  in  several 
significant  areas: 


CKIMK 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  This  major  bill  places  all  respon- 
sibility for  Juvenile  Justloe  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — and  all  other  re- 
sponsibilities and  services  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  $150 
million  over  2  years  to: 

Provide  educational  services  in  schools 
and  other  local  educational  agencies. 

Provide  counseling,  health  services  and 
recreational  facilities  for  potential  Juve- 
nile delinquents. 

I>rovlde  money  to  educational  agencies 
to  train  personnel  in  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency fbeld. 

Provide  money  to  counsel  parents. 

DRUG   ABUSE 

The  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act.  This  bill  establishes  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  office  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  activities  related 
to  drug  abuse  treatment,  education,  re- 
search and  training.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides more  than  $6  billion  through  fiscal 
year  1975  to: 

Establish  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

Increase  funds  for  special  projects  un- 
der the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act. 

Provide  grants  to  states  to  develop  new 
drug  abuse  programs. 

Establish  a  Council  for  Drug  Abuse 
Strategy. 

Require  federally  funded  health  facul- 
ties to  provide  needed  treatment  for  drug 
addicts. 

Foreign  Bhlpments  of  Narcotics.  The 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  Amendments  of 

1971  gives  the  President  power  to  suspend 
foreign  aid  to  countries  which  allow  ship- 
ments of  narcotics  into  the  UjB.  or  allow 
the  continued  flow  of  drugs  to  our  serv- 
icemen overseas. 

Addiction  of  Servicemen.  The  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  Amendments  of  1971  re- 
quires the  military  to  identify  drug-de- 
pendent servicemen  and  to  treat  them. 

Rehabilitation  of  Addicts.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 

1972  authorizes  spec^  programs  to  en- 
coiu-age  the  onployment  of  rehabilitated 
addicts  and  addicts  in  certain  treatment 
programs,  with  special  preference  for 
veterans. 

CONOEXSS  COMTIMUBS  TO  rOCTTB  OK  0O1C8T7MBB 

PEoracnoJi  LAWS 
In  recent  years.  Congress  has  passed 
a  host  of  metiBures  on  behalf  of  a  once- 
ignored  segment  of  our  society — the 
Amralcan  consimiers.  'nuth-ln-lend- 
ing — wholesale  meat  and  poultry — 
truth-ln-packaglng — automobile  safe- 
ty-tire safety— toy  safety— fair  credit 
reporting — these  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
laws  enacted  to  protect  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  marke^i^ace. 

The  92d  Congress  has  extended  and 
expanded  this  record. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Amendments 
of  1971  requires  every  manufacturer  to 
certify  that  his  product,  fabric  or  re- 
lated material  for  sale  meets  stringent 
anti-fiammable  requirements.  This  law 
was  passed  in  response  to  the  fact  that 
an  estimated  3,000  to  5,000  deaths  and 
250.000  injuries  occur  every  year  from 
bums  associated  with  flammable  fa- 
brics. ._    ._ , 


The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of 
1972  assigns  to  the  Federal  Government 
a  major  role  in  protecting  the  consumer 
from  unreasonable  risks  al  death,  injury 
or  illness  resulting  from  the  use  of  con- 
sumer products.  A  new  independent 
regulatory  commission  will  be  vested 
with  the  authority  to: 

Ccdlect  and  disseminate  Information 
on  consumer  product-related  injuries. 

E^stabli&h  mandator)'  safety  standards 
and  remove  products  from  distribution 
when  necessary. 

ITie  Automobile  "Bumper  BID"  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transporatlon  to  set 
minimum  standards  for  bumpers  to 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  damage 
to  automobiles  in  low-speed  ct^L^lons. 
The  bill  also  outlaws  tampering  with 
odometers. 

PBOTKCnOK   or  TRX  IKVnONlCKITT  GIVEN   HIGH 
PUOUTT  IN  CONGBESS 

Clean  air,  water,  land  and  the  conser- 
vation of  our  resources  and  wildlife  has 
been  a  chief  concern  of  the  92d  Congress. 
TUs  Congress  has  taken  Important  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  Nation's  en\'irorunent. 

Water  Quality  Standards  Act  provides 
$24.6  billion  to  clean  up  the  Nation's 
waters  and  control  water  pollution.  The 
goal  of  this,  the  most  far-reaching  water 
pollution  bill  ever  passed,  is  to  end  all 
discharges  of  pollutants  into  navigable 
waters  by  1985.  This  bill  was  passed  on 
a  presidential  veto. 

Federal  Eiivlrorunent  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act  gives  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
Increased  powers  over  the  testing,  sell- 
ing Euid  the  use  of  pesticides.  It  will 
guarantee  better  protection  of  man  and 
our  environment,  while  permitting 
farmers  to  use  pesticides  in  production 
of  food  and  fiber. 

Wild  horses  and  burros  win  be  pro- 
tected, cared  for,  and  controlled  on  pub- 
lic lands  by  the  Government. 

WlldUfe  hunting  from  aircraft  is  pro- 
hibited, protecting  certain  wild  birds,  fish 
and  other  animals  from  being  shot. 

CONGKESS  AIDS  EUmAI.  ABKAS 

Passed  the  first  Federal  act  which 
provides  for  Federal  standards  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  noise  pollutlc»i 
with  special  emphasis  on  noise  at  air- 
ports. 

Too  many  rural  Americans  are  denied 
the  basic  necessities  of  modem  life. 
That's  why  many  migrate  to  the  large 
cities. 

With  passage  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  Congress  sought  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  rural  lUing, 
especially  by  increasing  job  opportunities 
on  farms  and  in  small  towns. 

The  new  law  provides  help  for  rural 
commimities  for  housing,  water  quality 
managemoit,  pollution  control  and  farm 
credit. 

the  980  congbess  takes  nxw  robeign  pouct, 
mzlitaxt  actions 

Among  the  several  actions  of  the  92d 
Congress  in  foreign  and  military  policy 
are: 

SALT  agreements  to  Umlt  strategic 
weapons:  Congress  approved  a  5 -year 
United  States-Soviet  accord  limiting 
offensive  nuclear  wefipons. 

ABM  treaty  with  Soviet  Union:  The 
Senate  aj^roved  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  uminny  the  number  of  ballistic 
missiles. 
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Military  draft:  Congress  amended  the 
Selective  Service  Act  to: 

Extend  the  draft  to  June  1973. 

Orant  student  deferments. 

Increase  military  pay  In  order  to  en- 
courage volimtary  enliatments. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RosKNTHAL  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  Matsxtnaoa  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNULL),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofB- 
clal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KxATiNC)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  McDadi,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GxRALD  R.  Ford,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mrs.  HicxLZR  of  Massachusetts,  to- 
day, for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BncHAiTAH,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzou)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  OiumN.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  Abzuo.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GoNZALKz,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MoROAW.  today,  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  Koch,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Cariy  of  New  York,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Prasxr.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Bradbmas,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Plood,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Htiwoat«,  today,  for  30  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  Mink  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  It  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$2,167.50. 

Mr.  Cahxt  oX  New  York  in  five  in- 
stances and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Maddkw  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  a  newspaper  article 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Rbcord. 

Mr.  PRXLiwcHOtagji  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  HtJwaATK.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  on  S.  2770. 

Mr.  DnfGELL,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  veto  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act  just  previous  to  the  vote. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Kzathtg)  and  to  include 
extraneoxis  matter: ) 


Mr.  Myers  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  Instances. 

Hr.  Hawsek  of  Idaho  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  In  10  Instances. 

Mr,  Chamberlain  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhtll  of  Virginia  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bttchakak  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  McCollister  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McCttlloch. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Arends  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  10  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneoios  matter:) 

Mr.  Randall  in  20  Instances. 

Mr.  MATStmAOA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MnnsB. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  PisHEH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rancel. 

Mr.  Patten  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Binqham  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CORMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  O'Neill  In  Ave  Instances 

Mr.  Yat«b  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Dttlski  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Harhihoton. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  DxLLUMS  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  PLoos  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  In  four  instances. 

Mt.  CONYISS. 


tabllabm*nt  of  a  natlooAl  advlaory  commii. 
slon  to  ctotamUne  the  moct  effactlTe  nwana  o( 
finding  tbe  cause  of  aiul  cures  and  treat- 
ments for  multiple  scleroelB; 

BJl.  16071.  An  act  to  amend  the  Publto 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
19flfi; 

RJi.  16654.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  tbe  Departments  of  Lat>or,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
fcr  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  otber  purpoaaa; 

HJi.  1602S.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Ckxle,  to  extend  the  authority 
for  special  pay  for  nuclear-qualified  naval 
submarine  officers,  authorise  special  pay  for 
nuclear-qualified  naval  surface  officers,  and 
provide  special  pay  to  certain  nuclear- 
trained  and  qualified  enlisted  members  of 
the  naval  service  who  agree  to  reenllst,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  17034.  An  act  making  supplemental 
{^>proprlatlon8  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1S73,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BUAB  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

B.B.  1467.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal exemptions  In  the  case  of  American 
Samoans.  and  for  other  purp)ose8; 

HJl.  10638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Woodson,  his  helra,  successors  in  Interest  or 
assigns: 

HJl.  11091.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  certain  wUdllfe  restoration  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  11773.  An  act  to  amend  section  389 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  0nltM  States 
relating  to  tbe  District  of  Columbia  to  ex- 
clude the  personnel  records,  home  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  of  tbe  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  tbe 
records  open  to  public  inspection. 

HJl.  16476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 


BENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  3868.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  areas  with  health  manpower 
shortages,  and  for  other  pxirpoaes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

On  October  17,  1973: 

HJl.  3788.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  free 
entry  of  a  four-ootave  carillon  for  the  use  of 
Marquette  tJnlverslty,  MUwaukee,  Wt&; 

HJt.  6066.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  out  tbe 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act; 

HJl.  7098.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Osage  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma; 

HJl.  8273.  An  act  to  amend  section  301 
of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 

HJl.  8396.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  services,  to  authorize 
grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oaes; 

HJl.  10384.  An  act  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  recrea- 
tional development  and  for  the  protection 
of  natural  resoxirces  at  fish  and  wUdlUe 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

HJl.  10880.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  to  Improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel  In 
the  Departnvent  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 

HJl.  11563.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  waive  employee 
deductions  for  Federal  employees'  group  life 
Insurance  purposes  during  a  f>erlod  of  er- 
roneous removal  of  suspension; 

HJl.  11032.  An  act  to  enable  the  blind  and 
the  otherwise  physically  disabled  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJB.  12186.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  pen- 
alties imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  Protection  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  12674.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
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tt»  United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
a  National  Cemetery  System  vrtthln  the  vet- 
erans" Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

Kt.R.  12807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
property  and  Administration  Services  Act 
of  1949  In  order  to  establish  Federal  policy 
concerning  the  selection  of  firms  and  indivi- 
duals to  perform  architectural,  engineering, 
and  related  services  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 

ment;  ^. 

HJl  12828.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  aUowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons;  to  provide  for  advance  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  to  certain  vet- 
erans; to  make  Improvements  In  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  13168.  An  act  to  name  a  bridge  acroos 
a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor,  Calif.,  the 
■Oeorge  P.  MUler-LeUnd  W.  Sweeney  Bridge"; 
HJl.  13898.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  for 
nonsupervlsory  positions  of  deputy  U.S. 
marshal,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14911.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  members 
of' the  Armed  Forces  who  are  In  a  missing 
status  to  accumulate  leave  without  limita- 
tion, to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  an  additional  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  piirposes; 

HJl.  16375.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicles  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973: 

HJl.  15461.  An  act  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  American  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
signed  November  23,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  15597.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  acquisition  of  Interests  In  land 
within  the  wea  known  as  Plscataway  Park 
in  the  State  of  Maryland; 

HJl.  15735.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  a  vessel  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  Boturd  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
Tori  for  educational  purposes; 

HJl.  15763.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  28, 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
two  additional  members  of  the  National  His- 
torical PubUcatlons  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  15657.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966,  and 
for  other  pttrposes; 

H.B.  15965.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1966  to 
increase  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revlsiona 
In  the  retirement  benefits  of  public  school 
teachers,  and  for  other  ptirpoees. 

H.E.  16675.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  RehabUltatlon  Act 
of  1970  to  extend  for  one  year  the  programs 
of  grants  for  State  and  local  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rebablUtatlon  programs  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

HJl.  16804.  An  act  to  rename  the  Mlneola 
Dam  and  Lake  as  the  Carl  L.  Estes 
Dam  and  Lake. 

H.R.  16883.  An  act  relating  to  compen- 
sation at  members  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  tbe  Financing  of  Postseoondary 
Education; 

HJl.  17038.  An  act  designating  tbe  Oakley 
Reservoir  on  tbe  Sangamon  River  at  Deoatur, 
Illinois,  as  the  William  L.  Springer  Lake; 

H.  J.  Res.  733.  A  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  boundary 
agreements  between  tbe  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia; 

H.  J.  Res.  748.  A  Joint  resolution  amend- 
ing title  38  erf  tbe  United  SUtes  Oode  to 
authorize  tbe  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fair- to  provide  certain   assistance   In  the 


establishment  of  new  State  medical  schools 
and  the  Improvement  of  existing  medical 
schools  affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  develop  cooperative  arrange- 
ment* between  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit  health 
service  institutions  affiliated  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  coordinate.  Improve, 
and  expand  the  training  of  professional  and 
allied  health  and  paramedical  personnel;  to 
develop  and  evaluate  new  health  careers, 
Interdisciplinary  approaches  and  career  ad- 
vancement opportunities;  to  Improve  and 
expand  allied  and  other  health  manpower 
utilization;  to  afford  continuing  education 
for  health  manpoi^r  of  tbe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  other  such  manpower  at 
Regional  Medical  Education  Centers  estab- 
lished at  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  1301.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  tbe 
insurance  of  land  and  mortgages  under  tbe 
National  Housing  Act. 

On  October  18,  1972: 
HJl.  10638.  An  aot  for  tbe  relief  of  John 
P.  Woodson,  bis  heirs,  successors  in  interest 
or  asslgna; 

H.B.  11091.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  certain  wrildllfe  restoration  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJB.  11773.  An  act  to  amend  section  389  of 
the  Revised  statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ex- 
clude tbe  personnel  records,  home  addreoses, 
and  telephone  ntunbers  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
records  open  to  public  Inspection;  and 

HJl.  16476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  advisory  commission 
to  determine  tbe  most  effective  means  of 
finding  tbe  caiue  of  and  cures  and  treat- 
ments for  multiple  sclerosis. 


OXVIll- 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  Quorum  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUI  count. 

One  hundred  twelve  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
ptii.iAMaNTAKT  iN4tnxm 

Mr.  MILI£  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  psirllamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MILUS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  Speaker  entertain  a  imanlmous- 
consent  request  that  the  call  of  the  roll 
be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Speaker  does  not 
have  that  authority  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  there  ese  any  Members  in  the 
Chamber  who  have  not  answered  and  the 
Spei^ter  can  identify  them,  he  will  have 
them  recorded.  The  Speaker  does  have 
that  authority,  but  he  does  not  know  of 
any  such  Members. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


Aapin 

Badtllo 

Baker 

Baring 

Begich 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bergland 

Betta 

BevlU 

Btaflgl 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggi 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Brasoo 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brovm,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.O. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurllBon.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

ChappeU 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Claweon,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collier 

CoUlna.  Tex. 

Oolmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Cotter 

Crane 

Curiln 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelaon 

DavU,  B.C. 

Davis,  WU. 

Delaaey 

DeUenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwtnskl 

Devlns 

Dlcklnaon 

DlggB 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Brlenbom 

Eseh 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evln*,  Tenn. 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

OalinanaUs 

Oallagfaer 

aettys 

aialmo 

Ooidwater 

Ooodllng 


names: 

Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Aboureak 

AbBUg 

Adams 
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Addabbo  Anminslo 

Anderson,  Archer 

Tenn.  Arends ' 

Andrews.  Aabbrook 

N.  Dak.  Ashley 


Orasao 

Oray 

Qreen.  Ores, 

Oreen,Pa. 

OrUBtbs 

Qroas 

Oubser 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

HarEha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Bays 

a«bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helnx 

mcks.  Wash. 

HUUs 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Hunt 

I chord 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Keating 

Euelth 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykandall 

Kyi 

KyroB 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McClosksy 

McClurt 

MoOormack 

McOade 

McBwen 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnaey 

UcMlllan 

UaUllard 

Martin 

Mst*i.inags 

Mayne 


Meeds 

Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Mills.  Md. 

MlnlKb 

MlnabaU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  NY. 
Nichols 

Nix 

PeUj 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettlfl 

Peyser 


Podell 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnakl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RallBbaek 

Randall 

Range  1 

Recs 

Retd 

Rlegle 

Roblion.  N,Y. 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowiki 

Bousb 

Bouaselot 

Boy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Bt  Oermatn 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Scherl* 

Schmltz 

SchneetoeU 

Bchwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Stkes 

Stak 

Skubtu 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Sprtnger 

Btaggera 

Btanton, 
J.  William 

Steele 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague,  OaUf. 

Terry 

Thom[>8on.  Oa. 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Thomson^  Wis. 

Thone 

'neman 

Udall 

VanDeerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wamplsr 

Wart 

Whalen 

Whalley 

WhlU 

Whltehurst 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williama 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 
OharleeH.    •, 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wystt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 

Tatron 

Zwach 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  win 
state  It. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  ftjummtng  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tonight  It  adjourns  to  meet  on 
January  3,  1973,  at  12  o'clock? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  correct. 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OP  THE  SENATE 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House, 
October  18,  1972,  the  Clerk  received  the 
following  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate : 

That  the  Senate  Etgre«d  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  and  3  to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJi.  4678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  fr«« 
entry  of  a  carlUon  for  the  lue  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

It  also  announced  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

aJt.  11031.  An  act  to  control  the  emlwlon 
of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  for  other  ptirpoaea. 


ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  Etgreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 726,  the  Chair  declares  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die. 

Accordingly  cat  8  o'clock  and  47  mln 
utes  pm.J,  Wednesday,  October  18,  1972, 
the  House  adjourned  sine  die. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOLTINMENT 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  fenroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

3.  1624.  An  act  to  amend  title  12.  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of 
actlooB  for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or 
Injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  im- 
provement to  real  property; 

3.  1971.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of  the 
Delaware  River  m  Philadelphia  County,  Pa., 
nonnavlgable;  and 

3.  3822.  An  act  authorizing  the  City  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  convey  its 
bridge  structures  and  other  assets  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  partially  constructed  bridge 
across  the  Mtsatsslppl  River  at  or  near  Clin- 
ton. Iowa,  by  the  State  Hlgii.w«v  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Iowa. 


ENROLLED  BUI£  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  AD.^OURNMENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  liad  examined  and  found  truly 
enrrlled  billa  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Hnise  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
.\ct,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  4678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  XTnl- 
verslty  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
tor  other  purposes; 

HJl.  107S1.  An  act  to  establish  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation. 
U>  provide  for  the  prep>aratlon  and  carrying 
out  of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol, 
to  further  the  pnrpoeee  for  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was 
designated,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  11031.  An  act  to  control  the  emission 


of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13396.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
In  land  acquisition  funds  for  the  Delaware 
Wat«r  Oap  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

RJl.  14638.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  tax 
laws  applicable  to  Ouam,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJi.  16074.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  jellyfish  control  pro- 
grams until  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1977; 

HJi.  16810.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary IncretMe  in  the  pi;t>lle  debt  limit  and 
to  place  a  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973; 

H.J.  Res.  912.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement  between 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
establishing  their  lateral  seaward  boundary; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1331.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


WTT.T.ct  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  20,  1972; 

HJl.  1467.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal exemptions  in  the  case  of  American 
Samoans.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  4678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13396.  An  act  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  land  acquisition  funds  for  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
far  other  purposes: 

HJl.  14628.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  laws  applicable  to  Quam,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt.  16071.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965; 

HJl.  16074.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  jellyfish  control  programs 
until  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1977: 

HJl.  16654.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  yvar  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  16810.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  and 
to  place  a  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973: 

HJl.  16925.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  for  spe- 
cial pay  for  nuclear-qualified  naval  subma- 
rine officers,  authorize  special  pay  for  nuclear- 
qualified  naval  surface  officers,  and  provide 
special  pay  to  certain  nuclear-trained  and 
qualified  enlisted  members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice who  agree  to  reenlist.  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oaes:  and 

HJl.  17034.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  25.  1972: 

RJi.  1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soclat  Secvirlty 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10761.  An  act  to  establish  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out 
of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to 
further  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Avenue  National  Historic  Slt«  was  des- 
ignated, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  11021.  An  act  to  control  the  emission 
of  noise  detrimental  to  human  environment, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.J.  Res.  912.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement  between 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
establishing  thslr  lateral  seaward  boundary; 
and 

H.J.  Rss.  1331.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  conttntilng  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  tor  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
bigned  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  13,  1972: 

H.R.  2896.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  National  Plreflghtlng 
Museum  and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention, 
Incorporated: 

HJl.  3817.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Ouard  for  the 
Virgin  Islands; 

HJl.  5838.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Lava  Beds  National  Moniunent  in 
CalUomla,  as  wilderness; 

H.R.  6318.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Btims  Indian 
Colony,  Oreg.,   and   for  other  pvupoees: 

H.R.  7378.  An  act  to  create  a  Commission 
of  the  Federal  Covirt  Appellate  System  of 
the  United  States; 

HJl.  9198.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4,  1956,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tems: 

HJl.  10243.  An  act  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congres.s  as 
an  aid  in  the  identification  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  impacts  of  tech- 
nological application:  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  i960;  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  13825.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group; 

H.J.  Res.  1211.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  South   Pacific  Commission;    and 

H.J.  Res.  1263.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  30,  1972, 
as  "National  Sokol  Day." 
On  October  14.  1972: 

HJl.  12662.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Conunlsslon  on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  Include 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  13533.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  of  public  utili- 
ties In  the«Dlstrlct  of  Coltimbla  for  certain 
costs  resulting  from  urban  renewal;  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  public  utUitiee  in 
the  District  of  Coltimbla  for  certain  costs  re- 
sulting from  Federai-Ald  system  programs; 
and  to  amend  section  5  of  the  Act  approved 
Jime  11,  1878  (providing  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1257.  Joint  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize an  api-Toprlatlon  for  the  annual  con- 
tributions by  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Cancer. 

On  October  17,  1972: 

HJl.  11948.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  res- 
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olution  authorizing  appropriations  for  par- 
tlalpatlon  by  the  United  Statee  in  the  Hague 
Oonf erence  on  Private  International  Law  and 
the  International  (Rome)  Instltuts  for  the 
UnlflcaUon  of  Private  Law. 
On  October  18,  1972: 

HJl.  2118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Amos  E.  Norby; 

HJl.  9876.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  Statse 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee; 

HJl.  13780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admln- 
Utrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  in  Canandalgua,  New  Tork,  to 
Sonnenberg  Gardens,  a  nonprofit  educational 
corporation; 

HJl.  14731.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
therein  prohibiting  the  shooting  at  birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  aircraft; 

HJl.  16870.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sookeye 
Salmon  or  Pink  Salmon  Fishery  Act  of  1947 
to  authorize  the  restoration  and  extension  of 
the  sockeye  and  pink  salmon  stocks  of  the 
FTaser  River  system,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

and 

HJ.  Ree.  1301.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages  under  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

On  October  19,  1972: 

HJl.  9766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended;  and 

H.R.  10666.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
Oallf ..  as  wlldemees. 

On  October  20,  1972: 

H.J.  Res.  984.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  providing  for  United 
Statee  participation  In  the  International  Bu- 
reau for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty. 

HJl.  14870.  An  act  to  provide  fiscal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  coUectlon  of  State  Individual 
Income  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
On  October  21.  1972: 

HJl.  8756.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hcliokam  Pima  National 
Monument  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Snaketown 
archeoIoglcaLl  site.  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

HJl.  10430.  An  act  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals; to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Oom- 
mlsslon,  and  for  other  purposee; 

HJl.  10656.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
In  Oeorgla  to  Thomas  A.  Bulso,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof; 

HJl.  10638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J<«m  P. 
Woodson,  his  heirs,  successors  In  Interest  or 
assigns; 

HJl.  10729.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  11032.  An  act  to  enable  the  blind  and 
the  otherwise  physically  disabled  to  parUct- 
pate  fully  In  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJl.  11668.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  5,  United  States  Oode,  to  waive  em- 
ployee deductions  for  Federal  Employees' 
Otoup  Life  Insurance  purpoeee  during  a 
period  of  erroneous  removal  or  suspension; 

HJl.  13067.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mar-A-Lago  National  His- 
toric Site,  In  Palm  Beach,  Fla.; 

HJl.  14128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Ortuzar-Varas  and  Maria  Pabla  de  Ortuzar: 

HJl.  16966.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
Of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1966  to 
Increase  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revisions 
In  the  retirement  benefits  of  public  school 
teachers,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

HJl.  16987.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thcMlze  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 


On  October  23.  1972: 
HJl.  9727.  An  act  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portatloa  for  dumping,  and  the  dumping,  of 
material  Into  ocean  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  10384.  An  act  to  release  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
recreational  development  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  natural  resources  at  fish  and  wildlife 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

H.B.  12186.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  pen- 
alties Imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  Protection  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  13694.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution establishing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended; 
KM.  16597.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  acquisition  of  interests  in  land 
within  the  area  known  as  Plscataway  Park 
in  the  State  of  Maryland;  and 

HB.  16888.  An  act  relating  to  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  National  oommlssion 
on  the  Financing  of  Poetseoondary  Educa- 
tloo. 

OnOctober  24, 1972: 
H.R.  12828.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  educational  aaslst- 
anae,  and  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  persons;  to  provide  ftw 
advance  educational  assistance  payments  to 
certain  veterans;  to  make  improvements  In 
the  educational  assistance  programs;  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

HJl.  16888.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Oode,  to  provide  for  expanded  pro- 
tection of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  J  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  eonendlng 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Oode  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  ASalra  to 
provide  certain  assistance  In  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools  and  the 
Inyjrovement  of  existing  medical  schools 
affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  develop  cooperative  arrangements  between 
institutions  of  higher  education,  hospitals, 
and  otber  nonprofit  health  service  institu- 
tions affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  coordinate,  improve,  and  expand 
the  training  of  professional  and  allied  health 
BJid  paramedical  personnel;  to  develop  and 
evaluate  new  health  careers,  interdisciplinary 
approachee  and  career  advancenxent  oppor- 
tunities; to  improve  and  expand  allied  and 
other  health  manpower  utuization;  to  afford 
continuing  education  for  health  manjjower 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  other 
such  manpower  at  Regional  Medical  Educa- 
tion Centers  established  at  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hoepltals  throughout  the  United 
States;  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  25,  1973: 
HU.  6066.  An  act  to  authorize  apprc^rla- 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  out  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act; 

HJl.  11091.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  certain  wildlife  restoration  projects, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  11773.  An  act  to  amend  section  389  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Oolumbla  to  ex- 
clude the  personnel  records,  home  addreeses. 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the  offloers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  OcAumbla  from  the 
records  open  to  public  inspection; 

HJl.  14643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26.  1966,  PubUc  Law  89-606.  to 
extend  for  4  years  tbe  period  during  which 
tbe  authorized  numbers  for  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  in  the 
Air  FcMTce  may  be  Increased,  and  for  other 
purpoees: 

HJl.  14089.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  p\irpoees; 

H3.  16380.  An  act  to  amend  the  aet  of 
August  18,  1971,  which  established  the  Na- 


tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
AUnoaphere,  to  Increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  thereunder; 

H.B.  16375.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trafflo  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Aet  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  yeai 
1978; 

HJl.  16461.  An  act  to  faolUtate  compUance 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
signed  November  23,  1970,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

H.B.  16476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  advisory  commis- 
sion to  determine  the  moet  effective  means 
of  finding  the  cause  of  and  cures  and  treat- 
ments for  multiple  seieroals; 

H.R.  16641.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  InstaOlAtlons.  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  16736.  An  act  to  authorise  the  trans- 
fer of  a  vessel  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  for  educational  ptirpoaes; 

HA.  16768.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35, 
title  44,  United  States  Oode,  to  provide  for 
two  additional  members  of  the  National  His- 
torical Publloetioos  Commission,  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

HJl.  16676.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  to  extend  for  1  year  the  program 
of  grants  fer  State  and  local  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism: 

HJl.  16764.  An  act  making  approprlationa 
for  military  oonstnictlon  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fieeal  year  ending  June 
30,  1978,  and  for  other  purpoees:  and 

HJ.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Ooogrees  to  certain  boundary 
agreements  between  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  VlrglzOa. 

on  October  36,  1973: 
H.J.    Res.    1331.    Joint    resolution    maklBC 
fvulher   oontlnulng   appropriations   for   the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  71 17.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the  reim- 
bursement of  United  States  veseel  owners  for 
charges  paid  by  them  for  the  reieaae  of  ves- 
sels and  crew*  lUagally  seized  by  foreign 
countries,  to  strengthen  the  provisions  there- 
in relating  to  the  collection  of  claims  against 
such  foreign  countries  for  aaaounts  so  reim- 
bursed and  for  certain  other  amounts,  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

HJL  9664.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Perry'a  Victory  and  International  Peaoe 
Memorial  National  Monument,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  ot  certain  lands,  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

H.R.  16693.  An  act  malring  approprlationa - 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; and 

On  October  27,  1972: 
HJl.  1467.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reven\ie  Oode  of  1964  with  reapeot  to  per- 
sonal exemptions  In  the  oaee  of  Anaerlcan 
Samoans,  and  for  o<tber  purpoees; 

H3.  3786.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four  octave  carillon  for  the  use  of 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 

H£.  4678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

Hit.  7093.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  jTidgment  funds  of  tbe  Osage  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  CHdahoma; 

HJl.  8273.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 

HJl.  10751.  An  act  to  establish  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out 
of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to 
fnrtber  the  purpoeae  for  which  tbe  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  National  Historic  Site  wae 
designated,  ajod  for  other  purpoeaac 
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HJL  UOai.  An  act  to  oontiol  tb«  eml—tnn 

of  noise  ctotrtmental  to  tb«  hum*n  envlron- 
nwnt,  and  for  otber  purpoaea; 

HJC  13807.  An  aot  to  umDd  the  Federal 
Propsrtjr  and  AdmlnlstxwUTa  S«rvlc««  Act  of 
1948  in  order  to  aatabUab  {"cderal  policy 
ocnioaming  ttaa  aelaction  of  flrma  and  Lndl- 
viduaia  to  perform  axciutectural,  engineer- 
ing, and  reUtad  aerrloea  for  the  federal  Oor- 
emmant; 

HJL  131M.  An  act  to  name  a  brtdge  acroaa 
a  portion  of  OalT^f'"^  Harbor,  C&Ufomi»,  the 
"Ctoorg*  P.  MlUer-Lieland  W.  Sweeney 
Brldaa"; 

HA.  13386.  An  act  to  autborlze  an  Increase 
In  laiul  acquUltlon  fiuMla  for  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purpoaee: 

HA.  14911.  An  act  to  amend  tltlea  10  and  37, 
United  Statee  Code,  to  authorize  members 
of  the  Armed  Poroes  who  are  in  a  mUalng 
statuf  to  accumulate  leave  without  limita- 
tion, to  amend  title  10,  United  Statea  Code, 
to  authorise  an  additional  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defenae,  and  for  other  purposes, 

HA.  16444.  An  act  to  eetabUah  the  Ooldao 
date  National  Becreatlon  Area  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 

HA.  16804.  An  act  to  rename  the  Mlneola 
Dam  and  Lake  aa  the  Oarl  L.  Batea  Dam  and 
Lake; 

HA.  16810.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increaae  in  the  publlo  debt  limit  and  to 
place  a  limitation  on  ezpendlturea  and  net 
1«n/iing  ror  the  nacal  year  ending  Jujae  30, 
1978: 

wn  i68afi.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
atatoe  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  for 
epeclal  pay  for  nuclear-quaUfled  naval  sub- 
marine offloers,  authortM  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear-qualified naval  eurfaoe  officers,  and  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  oartain  nuclear-trained 
and  qualified  enlisted  members  of  the  naval 
service  who  agree  to  reanllst,  and  for  otber 
purpoees; 

HA.  17088.  An  act  dealgnatlng  the  Oakley 
Reservoir  on  the  aangamnn  Blver  at  Decatur, 
ni..  as  the  WUllam  L.  Springer  Lake;  and 

HJ.  Ree.  913.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congrees  to  an  agreement  between 
the  Statea  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  es- 
tabllahlng  their  lateral  saawanl  boundary. 
On  October  30,  1972: 

HA.  1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  for  otber  purpoeea. 
On  October  31,  1972: 

HA.  14628.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  with  respect  to  the  tax 
laws  applicable  to  Quam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea; 

HA.  16074.  An  act  to  atitborlze  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  Jellyfish  control  programs 
until  the  cloae  of  flaoal  year  1977:  and 

HA.  17034.  An  aot  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 


BILLS   DISAPPROVED    AI^ER    SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  announced  his  disap- 
proval of  the  following  bills  with  memo- 
randums of  disapproval  as  follows: 

HJt.    SS 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from 
HJl.  56. 

My  objections  to  this  bill  are  centered 
upon  two  of  Its  titles  which  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Environmental  Data  Sys- 
tem and  create  environmental  centisrs 
in  each  State.  While  both  of  these  titles 
sound  desirable  In  theory,  they  would 
In  reality  lead  to  the  duplication  of  in- 
formation or  would  produce  resiilts  un- 
related to  real  needs  and  wasteful  of 
talent,  reeources,  and  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

A  third  portion  of  HJt.  56  would  direct 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  purchase  the 


Klamath  Indian  Fy>re8t  lands  in  Oregon. 
After  studying  this  proposal  carefully,  I 
believe  this  purchase  would  be  sound 
public  policy,  and  if  the  next  Congress 
provides  the  necessary-  funds,  I  shall  hap- 
pily approve  the  acquisition  of  these 
unique  lands. 

In  the  form  now  before  me.  Title  I  of 
this  legislation  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent,  centralized  en- 
vironmental data  system  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, storage  and  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  environment.  Data 
for  the  system  would  come  from  govern- 
mental, international  and  private 
sources.  A  Director,  who  would  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  would  determine  what 
data  would  actually  be  placed  in  the  sys- 
tem and  who  would  have  access  to  the 
data. 

I  believe  there  are  serious  drawbacks 
to  such  a  data  system  which  would  out- 
weigh potential  benefits.  The  collection 
of  data  and  statistics  on  the  supposition 
that  some  day  they  may  be  useful  is  in  it- 
self a  highly  dubious  exercise.  Data,  talcen 
out  of  the  context  of  the  questions 
they  were  spedflcally  designed  to  answer, 
can  even  contribute  to  confusion  or  be 
misleading. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  believe  the  cen- 
tralized collection  of  environmental  data 
should  be  related  to  specific  policies  and 
programs.  H.R.  56  falls  to  provide  such  a 
relationship  and  the  question  of  whether 
this  basic  deficiency  can  be  overcome, 
and  a  useful  centralised  system  designed, 
is  now  under  study  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  other  agen- 
cies have  consistently  worked  to 
strengthen  the  acquisition  and  exchange 
of  such  data  and  this  effort  will  con- 
tinue. 

Title  n  of  this  legislation  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  environmental  cen- 
ters in  every  State  to  conduct  research  In 
pollution,  natural  resource  management, 
and  other  local.  State  or  regional  prob- 
lems. The  centers  would  also  train  en- 
vironmental professionals  and  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  education  program. 

Research  is  a  vital  part  of  our  effort 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  environmentad 
problems  we  face.  This  administration 
is  currently  spending  literally  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  through  directed 
research  efforts  sponsored  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare — to  name  but  a  few.  We  will 
continue  these  programs  and  institute 
others  where  they  are  needed. 

Academic  talent  and  resources  have  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  the  success  of  our 
environmental  research  programs.  As 
members  of  the  academic  community 
know,  grants  for  research  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  not  only  the  merits  of  the 
project,  but  also  the  capabilitiee  of  the 
institution  to  carry  out  its  respqpsiblll- 
ties.  By  creating  research  centers  on  a 
rigid  State-by -State  basis,  and  requiring 
that  each  be  funded,  the  Congress  is  ask- 
ing us  to  throw  away  our  priorities  and 
to  fxmd  programs  regardless  of  their 
merits  and  in  spite  of  the  limited  capa- 
bilities of  some  institutions.  Equally  im- 


portant, this  approach  also  Ignores  the 
competence  said  available  capacity  of  al- 
ready existing  institutions  and  labora- 
tories to  carry  out  this  vital  research. 

Further,  I  share  the  view  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  that  environmental  prob- 
lems are  essentially  national  in  scope, 
and  that  most  problems,  even  though 
they  may  appear  to  be  local  in  nature, 
really  affect  many  other  States  and 
localities  as  well.  To  the  extent  there  may 
be  local  problems,  our  present  project- 
by-project  approach  in  research  can  be 
used  to  marshal  the  best  scientific 
talents,  wherever  they  are  located,  to  deal 
with  such  problems.  Thus,  there  is  clearly 
no  justification  for  establishing  up  to  51 
new  environmental  centers  specifically 
charged  with  investigation  of  State  and 
local  environmental  problems. 

TlUes  m  and  IV  of  the  bill  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pxirchase  a 
tract  of  113,000  acres  in  the  Klamath 
Indian  Forest  in  Oregon.  I  believe  that 
acquisition  of  this  forest  area  would 
mark  a  significant  and  worthwhile  addi- 
tion to  our  National  Forest  System  while, 
at  the  same  time,  assuring  full  environ- 
mental protection  to  this  scenic  part  of 
Oregon. 

ICXMOKANDTTX    OF    DISAPPBOVAL 

I  have  promised  the  American  people 
that  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
avoid  the  need  for  a  tax  increase  next 
year.  Today,  I  take  another  important 
step  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  sincere 
pledge. 

This  effort  really  began  last  January, 
when  I  submitted  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  to  the  Congress.  As  I  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  that  budget  was 
carefuUy  prepared  so  that  all  justified 
Federal  programs  could  be  provided  with- 
out any  need  for  higher  taxes- and  with- 
out causing  higher  prices. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress was  exceeding  the  budget  in  many 
bills,  I  proposed  that  a  spending  ceiling 
of  $250  billion  be  adopted  as  insurance 
against  a  1973  tax  Increase. 

The  Congrees  rejected  that  spending 
ceiling.  Instead,  it  approved  spending  far 
in  excess  of  my  no-new-taxes  budget. 

Some  of  these  bills  have  presented 
very  difficult  decisions  about  whether  to 
sign  or  to  veto.  A  number  of  them  have 
attractive  features,  or  would  serve  very 
worthwhile  purposes — Euid  of  course  I 
have  received  strong  advice  that  to  veto 
them  Just  a  few  days  before  the  Presi- 
dential election  would  be  politically  very 
damaging. 

However,  in  this  memorandum  are  nine 
measures  which  I  cannot  sign  without 
breaking  my  prtnnise  to  the  American 
people  that  I  wUl  do  all  in  my  power  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  tax  increase  next 
year. 

I  made  that  promise  In  good  faith,  and 
I  believe  In  keeping  the  promises  I 
make — and  in  making  only  those  prom- 
ises that  I  am  confident  I  can  keep. 

If  I  were  to  sign  these  measures  into 
law,  I  would,  in  effect,  be  making  prom- 
ises that  could  not  be  kept — since  the 
fimds  required  to  finance  the  promised 
services  are  not  avsdlable.  and  would  not 
be  available  without  the  higher  taxes  I 
have  promised  to  resist. 

I  believe  that  political  leaders  must 
lay  the  facts  on  the  line,  to  talk  straight 
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to  the  people  and  to  deliver  on  the  prom- 
ises they  make  to  the  pe<^e. 

Although  the  choices  are  hot  easy,  I  am 
withholding  my  aiwroval  from  9  Coxigres- 
siooal  spending  programs  that  would 
breach  the  budget  by  $750  mlllicai  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  by  nearly  $2  bUllon  in  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

Each  of  these  measures  by  Itself  might 
seem  Justifiable,  or  even  highly  desirable. 
But  the  hard  fact  is  that  they  cannot 
be  considered  by  themselves:  each  has 
to  be  considered  in  the  broader  context 
of  the  total  budget — ^in  terms  of  how  that 
total  weighs  on  the  taxpayers,  and  how 
it  affects  the  struggle  to  curb  rising  prices, 

I  am  withholding  my  approral  from 
the  following  bills : 

lOBOa-KXW    AJn>    BXLATXD    AOSMCIKS    APPaOPSIA- 

TioN  ACT  (HA.  iees4> 

This  is  the  sec<xid  time  I  have  vetoed 
inflated  appropriations  this  year  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  amounts  to  a  textbook 
example  of  the  seaming  Inability  or  im- 
wlllingness  of  the  Congress  to  follow  a 
prudent  and  responsible  spending  policy. 
In  my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  I  re- 
quested that  the  Congress  provide  an 
increase  of  $2.1  billion  over  fiscal  1972 
funds  for  the  HEW  programs  contained 
In  this  bill.  On  top  of  that  generous  in- 
crease— which  would  have  provided  sub- 
stantial expansion  while  recognizing 
competing  priorities  in  other  program 
areas — the  Congress  amassed  a  budget- 
breaking  additional  increase  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion. I  vetoed  this  in  August  because  It 
was  clearly  excessive  and  unwarranted. 

The  bill  now  before  me  contains  the 
same  face  amoimt  as  the  measure  I 
previously  vetoed.  In  a  partial  ccxices- 
slon  to  that  veto,  however,  HJl.  16654 
contains  authority  for  the  overspending 
to  be  hedd  to  $535  miUion — a  result  that 
would  still  amount  to  pressure  for  higher 
taxes. 

This  administration  is  second  to  none 
In  its  demonstrated  concern  and  clear 
accomplishments  in  health,  education 
and  manpower  matters.  My  budget  rep- 
resented a  balanced  and  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  funding  of  many  high 
priority  domestic  programs  in  a  time  of 
tight  budget  resources,  while  continuing 
this  Administration's  shift  of  priorities 
and  fimds  toward  the  human  resources 
activities  of  the  Government. 

HJl.  16654  is  as  unwarranted  as  the 
version  I  vetoed  last  August. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVSUSPMSTT  ACT 
AMKNDMEKTB    OF     1»7S     (HJl.     ise71) 

This  bill  would  unnecessarily  add  vast 
new  authorizations  for  Federal  programs 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  ineffective 
in  creating  jobs  or  stimulating  timely 
economic  development.  PubUc  works 
projects  have  notoriously  long  lead- 
times — so  by  the  time  this  spending  be- 
came fully  effective,  the  need  for  such 
stimulation  would  be  passed  and  the 
stimulation  would  be  Inflationary. 

The  bill  would  stimulate  increased 
bureaucracy  in  the  regional  commissions 
by  using  them  as  a  funding  rather  than 
a  planning  and  coordinating  level  of 
government. 

It  would  also  provide  assistance  to 
workers  and  firms  affected  by  Federal 


environmental  actions.  These  provisions 
would  be  highly  inequitable  and  almost 
impossible  to  administer.  The  unemploy- 
ment benefits  provision  would  fragment 
and  undermine  our  basic  Federal -State 
unemployment  insurance  system  and  its 
costs  would  be  essentially  uncontrollable. 
The  proposed  pollution  control  facilities 
loan  program  has  only  vague  and  un- 
specified objectives. 

AMZKDMXMTS  TO  THK  MlXHrO  AND  MINXKAL 

poLicT  ACT  (s.  ess) 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  matching 
categorical  grants  to  establish  and  sup- 
port a  mineral  research  and  training  In- 
stitute in  each  of  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  grants  for  related 
research  and  demonstration  projects.  It 
would  fragment  our  research  effort  and 
destroy  Its  priorities.  Such  an  inflexible 
program  would  preclude  us  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  best  research  talents  of 
the  Nation — wherever  they  may  be.  The 
Federal  Government's  ongoing  programs 
of  similar  and  related  kinds  of  research, 
currently  funded  at  about  $40  million  an- 
nually, have  provided  a  flexible  and  effi- 
cient means  of  meeting  minerals  prob- 
lems of  the  highest  national  priority  and 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  continue  to  do 
so. 

AIHPOBT  DKVKLOPMXNT  ACCKLERATION  ACT 

(S.    3TSB) 

This  bill  would  Increase  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  raise  percentage  partici- 
pation In  categorical  grant  programs 
with  speciflc  and  limited  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
sound  fiscal  policy.  Airport  development 
fimds  have  beoi  almost  quadrupled  since 
1970  under  this  administration. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1»73  (S.  4018) 

This  measure  would  authorize  Federal 
projects  which  would  ultimately  cost 
himdreds  of  millions  of  doUsirs.  It  con- 
tains projects  never  approved  or  recom- 
mended by  the  executive  branch.  In  ad- 
dition, it  contains  a  number  of  objection- 
able features  such  as  authorizing  Ill- 
defined  and  potttitially  costly  new  pro- 
grams, and  limiting  my  authority  to  es- 
tablish criteria  and  standards  to  meas- 
ure the  feasibility  of  water  resources 
projects  in  determining  which  oxmr  to 
recommend  for  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. However,  a  number  of  projects  In 
this  bill  are  In  my  judgment  justified  and 
I  will  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
their  construction  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

UPORAOINO    OF   DEPTTTT    V!S.   MARSHALS 
(H.B.    13890) 

This  would  raise  the  pay  of  some  1,500 
deputy  marshals  by  as  much  as  38  per- 
cent, through  wholesale  Eu:ro8s-the-board 
upgrading.  There  is  no  justificatic«i  for 
this  highly  preferential  treatment, 
which  discriminates  against  all  other 
Oovemment  employees  who  perform 
work  of  comparable  diflBculty  and  re- 
sponsibility and  whose  pay  is  now  the 
same  as  that  of  deputy  marshals. 

NATIONAL  CmxnCRIBS  ACT  OF  1872    (HJt.  ltS7«> 

TTiis  bill  would  block  the  orderly  sys- 
tem of  surplus  land  disposal  established 
by  general  law  and  Executive  order,  by 
requiring  an  unusual  Congressional  ap- 
proval procedure  before  any  VA  land 


holdings  Isirger  than  100  acres  could  be 
sold. 

These  property  transfer  restrictions 
would  undermine  the  executive  branch's 
Gk>vemment-wl<to  system  of  property 
management  and  surplus  property  dis- 
posal which  is  designed  to  fissure  the  best 
and  fullest  use  of  Federal  property.  It 
would  Impede  the  Legacy  of  Parks  pro- 
gram and  the  procedures  for  disposing 
of  surplus  Federal  property  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  and  Executive  Order  11508. 

Also,  the  bin  deals  Inconsistently  with 
the  serious  problem  of  burial  benefits  for 
the  Nation's  veterans  and  war  dead.  It 
commissions  a  stuxly  of  this  problem  at 
the  same  time  It  preempts  the  results 
of  such  a  study  by  authorizing  new 
burial  benefits  which  w(xild  annually  add 
$55  million  to  the  Federal  budget  begin- 
ning next  year.  The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  already  is  at  work  on 
such  a  study,  which  will  Identify  the 
alternatives  for  improving  bxirial  and 
cemetery  benefits.  In  the  interim,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  commit  additional 
Federal  resources  as  proposed  by  this 
bill. 


vrrciANa  health  caxx  expansion  act 

OF    197a     (HJt.    10880) 


< 


The  liberalizing  features  of  this  bill 
would  unnecessarily  add  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Federal  budget. 
It  would  open  the  VA  hospital  system 
to  nonveterans  and  would  expand  the 
type  of  direct  medical  services  available 
from  VA.  By  providing  direct  medical 
services  to  veterans'  dependents,  the  bill 
runs  counter  to  this  Administration's  na- 
tional health  strategy  which  would  pro- 
vide national  financing  mechanisms  for 
health  care  and  sharply  reduce  the  Fed- 
ersd  Government's  role  in  the  direct  pro- 
vision of  services. 

The  bill  also  purports  to  set  mandatory 
rainimums  on  the  number  of  patients 
treated  in  VA  hospitals.  In  testimony  on 
this  bin,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
strongly  objected  to  this  provision  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  totally  unnecessarj- 
and  could  result  in  inefllcient  medical 
treatment  and  wasteful  administrative 
practices.  The  tragic  result  would  be  a 
lower  quality  of  medical  care  to  all 
patients. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  VA  health 
care  system  and  will  continue  to  encour- 
age its  Improvement  in  the  future,  I  can- 
not approve  a  bad  bill. 

RZHABILITATION    ACT    OF     l«7a    (HJt.    BSSS) 

This  measure  would  seriously  jeopard- 
ize the  goals  of  the  vcx^ational  rehabilita- 
tion program  and  is  another  example  of 
Congressional  fiscal  irresponsibility.  Its 
provisions  would  divert  this  program 
from  its  basic  vocational  objectives  into 
activities  that  have  no  vocational  ele- 
ment whatsoever  or  are  essentially  med- 
ical in  character.  In  addition,  it  would 
proliferate  a  host  of  narrow  categorical 
programs  which  duplicate  and  overlap 
existing  authorities  and  programs.  Such 
provisions  serve  only  to  dilute  the  re- 
sources of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  and  Impair  Its  continued  valu- 
able achievements  in  restoring  deserving 
American  citizens  to  meaningful  employ- 
ment. 

HJl.  8395  also  would  create  organlza- 
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tlonal  rigidities  in  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  which  would  imder- 
mine  the  ability  of  th«  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  manage  the  prograiB  effectively.  The 
bill  also  would  establish  numerous  com- 
mittees auid  independent  commissions 
which  are  unnecessary,  would  waste  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  and  would  complicate 
and  confuse  the  direction  of  this  pro- 
gram. Finally,  the  bill  woiild  authorize 
funding  far  in  excess  of  the  budget  re- 
quest and  far  beyond  what  can  be  made 
available  and  UMd  effectively. 

MXMOKAMTIIinC    OT  DISAPFHOTAL 
HA.    1 

I  have  announced  today  the  signing  of 
H.R.  1 — a  bill  which  represents  a  tre- 
mendous forward  step  In  improving  the 
Income  position  and  health  services  for 
older  Americans.  Two  other  bills  con- 
cerning the  elderly  have  also  come  to  me 
for  signature — the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Service  Amendments  of 
1972  (HJR.  15657)  and  the  Resesirch  on 
Aging  Act  of  1972  'H.R.  14424).  Al- 
though I  support  some  of  the  goals  of 
these  two  bills,  careful  review  has  per- 
suaded me  that  neither  bill  provides  the 
best  means  of  achieving  these  goals. 
Both  authorize  unbudgeted  and  excessive 
expenditures  and  would  also  require  du- 
plications or  fragmentations  of  effort 
which  would  actually  impair  our  efforts 
to  serve  older  Americans  more  effectively. 
I  have  decided  therefore  to  withhold  my 
approval  from  these  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. 

OLDHl     AMXKtCANS     COMPMTHEN'SIVX     SIRVICE 

AimrDMrnTS  or  i9T«    (K.b.  is«»t) 

Last  March,  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding service  delivery  programs  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  program 
would  begin  the  development  of  more 
comprehensive  smd  better  coordinated 
systems  for  delivering  services  at  the 
local  level.  In  addition,  I  submitted  a 
proposal  to  broaden  the  highlj-  success- 
ful Foster  Grandparents  Program.  The 
Administration  will  continue  its  vigorous 
pursuit  of  both  these  objectives. 

However,  the  Congress  added  to  the 
bill  containing  these  provisions  a  range 
of  narrow,  categorical  service  programs 
which  would  seriously  interfere  with  our 
effort  to  develop  coordinated  services  for 
older  persons.  This  is  particiilarly  the 
case  with  two  categorical  manpower  pro- 
grams which  were  added  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  were  considered  without 
regard  to  manpower  programs  already 
serving  older  persons.  Furthermore,  this 
bill  would  authorize  new  funding  of  more 
than  $2  billion  between  now  and  fiscal 
year  1975 — far  beyond  what  can  be  used 
effectively  and  responsibly. 

I  cannot  responsibly  approve  HJl. 
15657. 

RESEARCH  ON  AGING  ACT  OT  1973  (RJt.  14424) 

In  my  special  message  to  the  Congress 
on  older  Americans  last  March,  I  also 
emphasized  the  need  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  program  of  ag- 
ing research — one  which  includes  dis- 
ciplines ranging  from  biomedical  re- 
search to  transportation  systems  anal- 


ysis, from  psychology  and  sociology  to 
management  science  and  economics.  The 
8ecretar>'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  since  appointed  a  new  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aging  Research 
to  develop  a  plan  for  bringing  together 
all  the  resources  available  to  the  Federal 
Grovernment  in  the  aging  research  field. 

H.R.  14424,  however,  would  set  up  an 
entirely  separate  aging  research  insti- 
tute that  would  duplicate  these  activi- 
ties. This  bill  would  create  additional  ad- 
ministrative costs  without  enhancing  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  research  for  the 
aging.  In  fact,  it  could  even  fragment 
existing  research  efforts.  This  bill  also 
contains  a  new  grant  program  for  men- 
tal health  facilities  for  the  aging  which 
duplicates  the  more  general  and  flexible 
authorities  contained  in  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

In  sum,  I  feel  that  both  research  and 
mental  health  programs  for  the  aging 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  broader  con- 
text of  research  on  life-span  processes 
and  comprehensive  mental  health  treat- 
ment programs  now  underway. 

HJl.  14424  would  not  enhance  and 
could  inhibit  Federal  efforts  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  I  can- 
not give  it  my  approval. 

RlCHAXO  NiXON. 

Thi  Whtti  Housi. 


enc«.  Conference  report  to  accompany  8. 1810 
(Kept.  No.  93-1616).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  Small  BnslneM.  A  report  on  anticom- 
petitive Impact  of  oU  company  ownership  of 
petroleum  products  pipeline*  (Kept.  No.  92- 
1617).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House  on   the   State   of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  A  report  on  the  Inade- 
quacy of  Petroleum  supplies  and  Its  re- 
percussions on  small  business  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1618).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on   the   State   of  the  Umon. 

Mr.  KLUCZYN8KI:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  S.  3939  (Rept. 
No.  93-1619).  Ordered  to  be  prmted. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  &nall  Business.  The  Role  of  U.S.  Small 
Business  In  Export  Trade  (Report  No.  93- 
1620) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wbole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2483.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  deter- 
mination that  it  is  In  the  national  Interest 
for  the  Export-Import  BaiUc  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee,  Insxire,  extend  credit 
and  participate  In  the  extension  of  credit. 
Ui  connection  with  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
any  product  or  service  by,  for  use  In.  or  for 
sale  or  lease  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  (3)  of  the 
Export-Import  Banic  Act  of  1946,  as  amended; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
tnuaamlttlng  notice  of  the  Intention  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Agriculture 
to  Interchange  Jurisdiction  of  clvU  works  and 
Forest  Service  acquired  lands  at  Dworahak 
Dam  and  Reserrolr  project,  Idaho,  pursuant 
to  16  U£.C.  505a,  505b:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC RTT.TJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT;  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  IcXiowt: 

Mr.  yjm.ij*  of  Arkansas;  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  to  accompany 
HJl.  16810  (Rept.  No.  92-1614).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  minority 
small  business  enterprise  (Rept.'  No.  92- 
1816).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
WHole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI:  Committee  of  confer- 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HH.  17332.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  certata  pre- 
Columbian  monumental  or  architectural 
sculpture  or  murals  exported  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  countries  of  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJi.  17323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJl.  17334.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tax  and 
customs  laws  In  order  to  Improve  the  U5. 
position  In  foreign  trade,  to  Improve  adjust- 
ment assistance  benefits,  and  to  provide  clear 
labeling  of  foreign  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  17335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
labor-management  relations  In  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKET: 
WR  17226.  A  bill  to  esUbllah  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Information,  and  for 
other  pxupoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
VLR.  17337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Contrcd  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide   benefits   to  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers  kUled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
"ELS,.  17338.  A  bUl  to  control  the  emission 
of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  for  other  puri>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

HJl.  17239.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  M.  Gy. 
Sgt.  Nelson  R.  Pratt,  UB.  Marine  Corps  (re- 
tired) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 

HJl.  17330.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  cei-taln  lands 
In  Madera  County,  Calif.,  to  Mrs.  Lucille 
Jones,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
78th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  ba  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  ro  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compUed 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly. 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

the  CONCSRESalONAI,  Rxcorc. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tives  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  smd  have 
Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 

reports  received. 

n 


REGISTRATIONS* 
•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to    receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  3,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quar- 
terly Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1972:  . 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Ricobd,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
FUE  Onb  Copt  WrrH  thk  SecKPTABT  or  the  Skuatx  akd  Fn.x  Two  Oopbw  WrrH  thk  Clxkk  or  tom  Houm  of  REnistartArvncM: 

TUB  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PLACB  an  "X"  BXLOW  THX  APPaOPBIATX  LXTTEH  OB  FlOtnUt  IN  THE  BOX    AT  THX  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPOET"  HEAOINO  BBLOW: 

"PtxLiMiNARY"  Repobt  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  flU  out  page  1  only. 

"QuABTXELT"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  foxir  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  PHI  out  both  pjige  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "6,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19. 


REPORT 

PUBSUANT   TO  FEBSRAI.   RXGnUATION    OF   LoBBTINa   ACT 


p 

1st 

ad 

3d 

4tb 

( iiark  one  square  only )     { 

Note  ok  Item  "A". — (a)  In  Genxeai..    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(1)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  pubUc  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  memtoers  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee") 
(U)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Sepabatx  Repobts.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  lNDivmi7Ai.  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


names  of  agents  or  employeaB 


Note  on  Itkic  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (6)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employee. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Itim  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bUls,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  Im  Che 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — I  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  liObbytng 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislativx  Interests,  and  Pitblications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue,  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  BO  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a>  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bUls;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (o) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 

bUlB. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( tf  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor    (If   publications  were   received  aa  a 

gut).  -^ 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed)  *i 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. < 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
PAGE   l-« 
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A.  Tod  E.  Amlck,  1616  H  Street,  NW,  Wa«h- 
Ington,  DC.  20006 

B.  Th«  NatlODAl  Omige,  1616  H  Street  NW, 
WMbtngton,  DC.  30006. 

A.  Howazxt  S.  Andenon,  409  Tenneasee  Ave- 
nue, Alez&ndrUi,  Va.  22306. 

B.  Society  of  American  PlortetB,  901  North 
Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Arziold  Jt  Porter,  1220  IStb  Street  NW, 
WachlDgton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Oovinty,  Maryland,  Lawyers 
Aiaoclatlon,  c/o  Oeorge  Ballman,  Cltlzena 
Building,  Kensington,  Md.  20799. 

A.  Jamea  O.  Barr,  UM  1Mb  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  2000S. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1166  15th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Oeorge  T.  Beemer.  901  North  Washing- 
ton Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Arthur  A.  Benson  II,  1020  Commerce 
Tower.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B.  Save  Our  Soils,  Pattonsburg,  Mo. 

A.  A.  Tracy  Bird,  Post  Office  Box  22476. 
Denver,  Oolo.  80222. 

B.  Sports  Car  Club  of  America,  Post  OfDoe 
Box  22476,  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

A.  Neal  R.  BJomson,  80  P  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Mlllc  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 


A.  Blcbard  W.  Bliss,  1100  Ring  BiUldlng, 
Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
200,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engl- 
naers,  1128  16tb  Street  NW,  Room  200,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30036. 

A.  Bun  B.  Bray,  Jr..  6638  Van  Winkle  Drive, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22044. 

B.  National  Association  at  Supervisors. 
2300  South  Ninth  Street,  Suite  611,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22204. 

A.  Brown.  Vlassis  &  Bain,  222  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Navajo  Na- 
tion (ArlBona)  88616. 

A.  W.  F.  Broxterman.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oratflt  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 


A.  Charles  M.  Chad  wick.  5100  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Sports  Car  Club  of  America,  Post  Office 
Box  23476.  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

A.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining,  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

A.  Danzanaky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Oordoc.  Suite  1010,  Bender  Building,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Charles   W.  DavU,  One  First  National 
Flasa,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  United  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
One  East  Wacker  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60801. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  NaUonal 
Flasa,  Chicago.  lU.  60670. 

B.  Bankers    Ufe    and    Casualty   Co.,   4444 
lAwrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60630. 

A.  DeHsu^  &  Brolde,  Inc.,  1606  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DO.  30037. 

B.  Potters  Industries,  Inc.,  Industrial  Road, 
Post  Office  Box  14,  Carlstadt,  NJ.  07073. 


A.  Norman  D.  Burch,   1775  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  College  of  American   Pathologists,   230 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

A.  Charles   S.  Bums,    1620   I   Street  NW., 
WashlQ«ton.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  Tork.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 


A.  Dean  W.  Drullas,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  OX>.,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  ni.  61602. 


A.  Bruce  Dunton,  1126  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  Tork,  N.T.  10003. 


A.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  FlOTlssant,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Prankls,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DX!. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 


A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Susan  Frldy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20001. 


A.  Arthur  E.  Oabler,  1826  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Oadsl>y  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Oouncll  of  Independent  Lab- 
oratortes.  Inc.,  1026  17th  Sitreet  NW.,  Wasb- 
logton,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1225  OonneoUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  F    Hellman,   1231  Massachusetts, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3735  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 


A.  Barbara  Heller,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    PoUcy    Center.    334    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.O.  20002. 


A.  Richard  A.  Hennegas,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Bstate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


B.  Prince  Georges  County  Bar  Association, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 


A.  Valerie    Howard,    1925    K    Street   NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006, 


A.  Kennedy  &  Leighton,   888   17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  David  Keppel  in,  1209  North  Taft  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  Sports  Car  Club  of  America,  Post  Office 
Box  22476,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  James  D.  Klink,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.   James   A.   Hourlhan,  815   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


A.  Paul    R.    Knapp,    1511    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  111.  60049 


A.  Laurence  London.  25  Broadway.  Room 
1012,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004, 


A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  111.  60049. 


A.  Thomas  J.  Mader,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  'DX2.  20037. 


A.  John  J.  L.  Matson,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automobile  liJanufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  304.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  for  Imp>orted  Steel, 
Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner.  640  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  John  J.  McNamara.  8100  Florissant,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson   Electric   Co..   8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
Building.  Louisville,  Ky. 


A.  Graham   T.   T.  Moliton,   1629  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  403.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 


A.  Barbara  B.  Morgan,  720  West  Glebe 
Road,  Apartment  1-A,  Alexandria,  Va.  22306. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors, 
2300  South  9th  Street,  Suite  511,  Arlington, 
Va.  22204. 


A.  Charles   Morgan,    Jr.,    410   First   Street 
SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 
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A  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus,  1140  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20088. 

B  Walgreen  Drug  Stores,  4300  Peterson 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60848. 


A  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street  NW..  Suit*  1130,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Supervisors, 
Federal  Government  Association  of  Federal 
supervisors,  2300  South  Ninth  Street,  Suite 
511,  Arlington,  Va.  22304. 

A  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Inc.,  2600  South  Kostner  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ELBA  Systems,  Inc.,  5909  East  38th 
Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Stuart  Philip  Ross,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Prince  Oeorgee  County  Bar  Association, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

A.  RousB  &  O'Rourke.  1108  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productoree  de  Ami- 
car,  S.  A.  de  C.  V.  Balderas  36,  Mexico,  DJP., 
Mexico. 


A.  Neuro-Research    Foundation    Inc.,    36 
Chestnut  Place,  Brookline,  Mass.  02148. 


A.  Clara  F.  Northup,  1826  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1120.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Koch  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  8686. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlln,  Gore,  Cladouhos  tt 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Appliance  &  Radio-TV  Dealers 
Association,  318  West  Randolph  Street,  Chi- 
cago, lU.  60806. 

A.  Nathaniel  Polster,  2128  Wyoming  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Racine,  8100  FlorlBsant,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florlsaant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Ann  Roosevelt,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 
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A.  Betty  Seltz,  901  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Vs.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007, 

B.  Albright  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  100  North 
Main  Street,  Newklrk,  Okla.  74647;  American 
Title  Ins.  Co.,  150  SE.  Third  Avenue,  Miami, 
Fla.  33131;  Chelsea  Title  &  Guaranty  Co., 
1300  Bacharach  Boulevard,  Atlantic  City.  NJ. 
08401. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20036. 

B.  National  Council  for  a  Raq>onslbie  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1200 
Farragut  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Margaret  Bolonu>n,  c  o  Frank- 
lin C.  Latchman.  One  Post  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 

A.  Sutherland,    ArtilU    *    Brennan,    1300 

Farragut  Building,  Washington.  DC   20006. 

B.  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  America*.  New  York,  N.Y.  10030. 

A.  Oyrus  C.  Tlchenor  in,  8607  Queen  Ellea- 
beth  Boulevard,  Annand&le,  Va   22003. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc.,  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive,  Richmond.  Va.  23320. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Flnley,  1054  3l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge,  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  John  Sllard,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  on  National  Priorities,  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

A.  GUbert  Simonettl,  Jr.,  2000  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Sp<«ts  Car  Club  of  America.  Box  23478, 
Denver,  Colo.  80323. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20088. 


»  i     .-....<;  1 


A.  John  W.  Vardaman,  Jr.,  839  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  W.  Warden,  1126  16th  Straet 
NW..  Wa7hlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  AutomoWle, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 


A.  Robert  Y.  Wheeler,  Box  185,  TUden,  Tex. 

B.  Ernest  O.  Herman,  9538  Brighton  Way, 
Beverly  HlllB,  CalU.  90210. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler.  1436  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 
1426  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wayne  W  Whiffing.  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1130,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association.  182B  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1120.  Washington,  DXJ. 
20006. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A  Barker.  1616  H 
Str»et  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
10038. 


A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Calif  ano,  839  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Wyatt,  SaltMrteln  *  HallldaT   1300  Wyiatt 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  DC    20006. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  306  Bast 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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•  AU  alphanumeric  chara<rt«r8  and  monetary  amounta  refer  to  rvcelpts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  On.. 
t«rl  7  Report  Porm  'wuw- 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  calendar  quarter  1972: 

NoTi— The  form  vised  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Ftlm  Okx  Corr  With  th»  ^c«»rA«T  of  th«  Bknati  and  Film  Two  Oophs  Witk  ths  Cuouc  op  th«  Houbx  or  RKP«MmTAiivxs: 

ThlB  pace  (page  1)  Is  deelgned  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  3  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

P*-*^  **•  "^"  BXLOW  TH»  APPKOPBIATX  LrTTX*  OE  PlOTTMt  II*  TH»  BOX    AT  THX  RIGHT  OF  THX  "RiPOBT"  HXABmO  BXLOW: 

"Pmlimikabt"  Rxporr  ( "Registration") :  To  "reguter,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Qt7a«tx«lt"  Rkpo«t:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  la  covered  by  thU  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
flgure.     Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.     The  first  additional  page  should  be  num 
bered  as  page  "a,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "S,"  "6."  etc.    Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  wiii 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:    19. 


REPORT 
PuasoAMT  TO  Pedkeai.  BasTTUkTiON  or  LoBBTnto  Act 


p 

QUAXTKR 



1st 

3d 

3d 

4tll 

(MarK  one  square  only) 

NoTM  OK  Item  "A".— (a)  In  Ox*ixxai,.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

.,  "ISmployee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"      (If  ths 
employee"  U  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relatlona  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee". )  j  j       ui 

(11)    "Employer" — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)    SXPAKATX  RwosTS.     An  agent  or  employee  sho\Ud  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  thU  reqiUrement  merely  because  Reoorta  ar» 
filed  by  their  agenu  or  employees.  y         ^^ 

(U)   anployees  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  thU  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers.  t-         »*= 


A.  OaoAinzATioK  o»  Individuai,  Pjuno: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


♦V  ♦   ^  J!  ?   —Reporu  by  Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  U  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 

™"'  ("'  Y  t  P*rt'<^'il*'  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  U  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  BicTLOTXs. — state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


If  there  la  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Son  ON  ITXM  C  .— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  leglslaUve  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  leglsUtlon."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  ths 
subject  of  action  by  either  House"— I  302  ( e) .  ' 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbylna 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(e)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


L«oi8i.ATrvx  iNTXwwra,  and  Pttbucations  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  leglsla- 
tlTe  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Ofllce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


a.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  tlie  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (o) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publlcatloiu 
were'  pwld  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

^t^*^l!i,^««*^n'^'"^H  ffT"  <^8l«*'«^«°°)  ™t^"  ^^^  a  "Quarterly-  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
p*ted  expenses  will  be  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  sute  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be 
If  this  Is  a  'Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  thU  Item  ■C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  --"•«  ""•"  —  »».-  ^Tzt..  1*:?  _ .  _.  S*.'^* V"^. ."  "*.  ~ 
oombine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   i  Registration)   with  a  "Qiiarterly"  Report.'^ 


and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 


APPiDAvrr 

(Omitted  In  prlntlsg] 
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NOT.  on  ITXM  "D."-(a)  /n  General.    The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  ralue.    When  an  organization  or  inA\y\Axi».\  uses 

^„JlS^rduDUo.ted  matter  In  a  campaign  attempUng  to  Infiuence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  org»nt«atlon  or  Vndividual-for 

P'^  K    H?,t«i  or  Tu^lcTt^matter-^  a  "contrlbuaon."     "The  term   contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  losji,  advance,  or  depo.it 

omoK  oti^yS  of^mlue^  ^«1  mdude^  a^ntract.  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legaUy  enforceable,  to  make  a  contrlbutlon"- 

^"■T)  "^T^^lS^^^S^m  i^N*Eia^vx..-(l)  m  General.    Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  aU  receipt,  from  which  expendl- 

'"^.^.Te^t^Tsr^n^^^^  a^^SSiiS^ifS'iSlLi'^^m  ^or  Individual,  which  Is  subject  to  the  I-bbylng  Act  by  reason  of 
.^Jndltu^hK^  It  mak«.  m  attempting  to  Influence  legUlatlon-but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
f^the  ortlnL?  c«^e  "opiating  a  bSslnLs  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  leglslatlon-wlU  have  no  receipts  to  report. 

*'*Crii=i^pTorJ«SSi^«'^J-nKn,.-8ome  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
J^«  of^SotlnB  to  iSe^  legtalatlon.     Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assees- 
^r^I^TorS^^n^llSo^     Th^ce^t<^  of  the  leneral  fund  which  U  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicate,  the  percentage  of  dues, 
^^ente   or  otoer  conm^^  ^  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.     Therefore,  In  reporting  receipt*    such 

^^S^eIs  L^fs^  what  tSlt  perowitaie  U,  and  report  their  dues,  asseswnents,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basU.  How.ver, 
»-?h  r^to^b^^of  i^r  more  Is  to  be  listed^ regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes, 
each  conmb|^tor  of^SOO  °J^o'«;«^°^  EmfiIyxx.-(I)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  recelpu  will  come  under  Item. 
-D  5"  r^e]^^  fof^e"  IcesT  anS  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements,  In  the  absence  of  a  ''^•*',  «^"'=;«f  *i°,,^f «  ^f^^^^I, '^ 
iSlb*  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  n  co^^e^tio^  ^^^e^\  ^oTnU 
(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More.-When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salaiy,  fee,  etc^i  ^"f^ 
to  $500  or  more  It  U  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  sines  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  B,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.   RXCHPTB    (INCLUDINO    CONTKIBTTTIONS    AND    LOANS)  : 

PUl  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

p./.«<«#.  f  nthPT  than  loans  ^  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 
Receipts  (other  than  loans,  ^  through  this  Quarter) 

1    $ Dues  and  assessments  ' 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3'  $11 Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": - 

1  t 1:^1?^  SZrn^l.  g''^^°?ee  ?tc"r**^  ""*""  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  lee,  etc.,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  -period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6  , ...TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "6")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8  $  Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter   (Add  "8"  Address  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  IsMarchSl,  June  80,  September  30,  or  December  81.     Prepare 

.  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  f  oUowlng  example : 
Loans  Recetvea 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  30a(a).  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19 ) 

10!  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ^^  500.OO     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  BWg.,  New  York,  N.T. 

11.$ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  lU. 

IQ    •  "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

• Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


NoTi  ON  ITXM  "E".— (o,  m  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  dUtrlbutton,  loan,  advance,  depoalt,  ^T  8ift,ofmoney 
or  an^hlng  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure  -Section 
302(b,  of^he^Lobbylng  Act.^^^  an  Aoxnt  ob  Employ...    In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 
E.  Expxnditttbxs  (Inclubino  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  ( Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

The  term   expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 
$ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 


'— 8eo,  30a(b). 


12 


"1") 

3.  ^ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.i 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  ( Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


8.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "l"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ TOTAL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9 

and  "10") 


IS.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:   Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures   under  the  following  heading;    "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."     Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  loUowlng  example: 
Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
«1.7A0.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank   Ave.,  St.  LouU. 
Mo — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
•Marshbanks  BUI." 
$2,400.00     7-16. 8-15, »- 15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  8137  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.   D.C. — Public    relatione 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Sothoron  Klrby  Abl«,  3000  Florida  Ave- 
nue KW  .  WMhlngton.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  National  Rural  Bectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
aociatloii,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30009. 

A.  John  O.  Adama,  815  Connectlout  Ave- 
nue NW.,  WaablngtoQ,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Midland   Bnterprlaes,   Inc.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  1733  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  AMoclatlon  of  Food  Chains, 
1723  I  Strtset  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    i6)    WOO. 

A.  Aeroapace  IndustrleB  Association  of 
.\merlca.  Inc.,  1726  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036, 

D.    (fl)    $7,483.49.     B.   (9)    •7,4«8.49. 

A.  Gibson  T.  Ahlgren.  1957  B  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Poet  Office  Box  3800,  Washington,  D.C.  30014. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Aasoclatlos.  Inc., 
Suite  409,  AHBA  BuUdlng,  525  School  Street 
3W..  Washington,  D.C.  30024. 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,   Suite   306,   Waahlngton,    DC.    20036. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

D.    (6)    $460.      E.    (9)    $77. 

A.  George  Alderson,  S30  C  Street  SB.,  Wash- 
Lngton.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Frlenda  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SB., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Alderson.  Catherwood,  Ondov  &  Leonard, 
106  Bast  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
55913. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn 
53912. 

A.  WUlls  W.  Alexander.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW .   Washington,   DC.   30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Aaaoclatlon,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.   (6)    $1,600. 

A.  Donna  Allen.  3306  Bom  Place  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30008. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repreealve 
Legislation.  566  North  Waatem  Avenue,  Room 
a.  Los  Angelas,  CaUf .  90004. 

D.  (6)  $1040.     B.  (9)  $1,423.69. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Waililnglxjn.  D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  NaUonal 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Tnrtt«.n«  Ave- 
wa»  NW.  No.  408.  Waablngton,  X3X2.  20001. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  umon  AFL-CIO, 
5020  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  TTnon  AJFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30016. 

E.  (9)  $6,000. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  319  Bast  43 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.   10017. 
E.  (9)  $8,363.62. 


A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  30 
North   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago,    111.   60606. 
D.  (6)  $2,066.76.     B.  (9)  $2,066.76. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 35  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 
D.  (6)  $888.67.     B.  (8)  $888.67. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  311  Bast 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $6,918.03.     B.  (9)  $6,918.08. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  226 
Touby  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 
O.  (6)  $42,466.     B.  (9)  $42,466. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  ttnA  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $64,373.31. 

A.  American  Froeen  Food   loatltiite,   919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.    (6)    $86,736.50.     E.   (9)    $1,728.38. 

A.  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.   (6)    $2,796.51.     B.   (9)    $2,926. 


A.    American    Himiane    Association,    6351 
Rosiyn  Street,  Bnglewood,  Colo. 
E.   (9)  $1,600. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Con- 
sultants. 1026  Connectlout  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.   (9)  $100. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  a  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $1,966.99.     B.   (9)    $3,679.81. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway.  Gambrills,  Md.  31054. 

E.  (9)   $2. 


A.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  (9)  $3,109.81. 

A.    American    Life    Convention,    211    Bast 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  Hi.  60611. 
E.   (9)  $744.20. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  (9)  $2,434.20. 

A.  American  Medical  Association.  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

B.  (9)   $27,877.74. 

A.  Amarican  Mutual  Insuranoe  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  ni.  60606. 

B.  (9)    $3,220. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Aaaod- 
ation,  1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

B.  (9)    $1340.37. 

A.  American  Optometrlo  Association,  in 
care  of  Jack  A.  Potter.  OS3..  820  First  Na- 
tional Bank   Building.   Peoria,  ni.   61902. 

D.   (6)    $8,980.62.     B.   (9)    $8,980.62. 


A.    American    Paper    Institute.    Inc.,    260 
NCadlaon  Avenue,  Now  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20  B 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)    $2,231.80.     E.   (9)    $1,928.76. 


A.  American  Petroleom  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)  $8,009.     E.   (9)  $9,302. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Asaooiatlon, 
1186  16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
20006. 


O.   (6)   $6,148.18.     E.  (9)    $6,146.16. 


A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  (9)   $4,078.62. 


A.  American  Poatal  Workers  Union  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14Ui  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $l,228,484i)0.     E.   (9)   $76,289.43. 


A.    American    Pulpwood    Association.    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  American  Sodety  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1760  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

B.  (9)    $1,249.98. 


A.  The  American  Society  of  Badlologlc 
Technologists,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Suite  620,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $2,460.86.     B.   (9)    $1,019.27. 

A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarden 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1  World  Trade 
Center,  Suite  1109,  New  Yoi*,  N.Y.  10048. 

D.   (6)  $800.     B.   (9)  $230.74. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28202. 

D.   (6)    $31,998.08.     E.   (9)    $31,998.06. 


A.  American    Trucking    Association,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  503, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $79,288.36.     B.  (9)  $8,659.11. 


A.  Ted  E.  Amlck,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $750. 


A.  John  Anderson.  4111  Franconla  Road, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2007  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  W.  Apperaon,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capitol  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clarence  A.  Arata.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $12,500. 

A.  John  C.  Archer.  1516  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Oas  Asaoelatlon,  1516  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)  $600.     B.   (9)  $300. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  KIntner,  Plotkin  &  Eahn, 
1816  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Waahlngton, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $326.     B.   (9)  $6. 


A.  Arent,  Fox,  KIntner.  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $260.     E.   (9)  $6. 


A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Build- 
ing. Little  Bock.  Ark.  72201. 

B.  Class  1  railroads  operating  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Oas  Supply  Committee,   1736  

Street  NW.,  Suite  302.  Waahlngtom.  VJO. 
20038. 

D.   (6)  $800.     E.   (9)  $282.80. 

A.  Arnold  jc  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DXi.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2100   M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20087. 


A.  Arnold  &  Farter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fairchlld  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Kills  Street,  Mormtaln  View,  OalU.  94040. 


A.  Arnold  ft  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
with  the  American  Importers  Association,  296 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Arnold  tt  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coiuity,  Md.,  Lawyers  As- 
sociation, care  of  George  Ballmao.  Cltiaecis 
BuUdlng. 

D.  (6)  $3/X)0.     E.   (9)  $126. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  IBth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DX!.  20036. 

B.  Puerto  Rlcan  Government,  Economic 
Development  Administration.  OPO  Box  2860, 
San  Juan.  PJl.  00936. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1239  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  Bast  57th  Street,  New  Yoik,  N.T. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $12,499.     E.  (9)  $617.26. 


A.  Association  on  Japaneee  Textile  In^>orts, 
Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  616  South  Flower 

Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
E.   (9)   $800. 

A.  Blcbard  W.  AveriU,  1780  U  Btraat  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  38036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  in 
care  of  Jack  A.  Potter,  OX>.,  820  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Peoria.  HI.  61602. 

D.    (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $801. 

A.  Donald  X^  Badders.  910  South  Michigan, 
Room  530,  Chicago,  lU.  60006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co..  910  South  Michigan, 
Chicago,  m.  60606. 

D.   (6)    $270.16.     B.   (9)    $280.48. 


B.  National  Association  of  Eleotrlo  Com- 
panles,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010.  Waahlngton,  DjC.  20038. 

D.   (6)  $168.60. 


A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DX::.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards.  Inc..  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.O.  20036. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  112 
Bast  Washington  Street,  Bloomlngton,  HI.. 
61701. 

D.  (6)  $260.     B.  (9)  $117. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,360. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  $46.     E.  (9)  $41.26. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  Suits 
607,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Association  for  Broadcast.  Engineering 
Standards.  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention tt  Innovation.  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plata  1. 2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $1,460.     E.  (9)  $1,945^. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  RaUroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)   $10,686.60.     E.  (9)   $10,688.60. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Benrloe  Tele- 

easters.  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

-L-A.  Association  of  OU  Pip*  lilnee,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  HJO.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $396. 

A.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Beflners. 
1600  North  Quincy  Street,  Box  7118,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22207. 

D.  (6)  $800.     B.  (9)  $900. 


A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $419.44. 

A.  Charles  W.  BaUey,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  205,  Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  NaUonal  Bight  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX!.  20086. 

A.  Geo.  F.  BaUey,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  First 
National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36104. 

A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DXJ.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $6,426.     B.   (9)    $1,061.42. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Baker,  1101  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Soft  Drink  Association.   1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $91.94,     E.    (9)    $110. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  Suite  906,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcello. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48303. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Barkadale,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,926.     E.  (9)  $148. 

A.  Etobert  C.  Barnard,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  steen  St  HamUton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Robert  O.  Barnard,  1260  Oonnaottout 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  HO.  20038. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  steen  &  Hamilton.  1260 
Oonnectiout  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20038. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O.  30038. 

B.  Olsary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  8i  HamUton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avanue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20038. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Bamett,  1140  Conneotlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suit*  1010,  Waahlngton.  TajC. 
20088. 


A.  Vincent  Gerard  BameU,  Suite  400,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DX}.  20008. 

B.  Committee  of  Eurcq^an  Shipowners,  30- 
83  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  KC3A  8KT,  Eng- 
land. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $4368.97. 

A.  Irvtn  L.  Barney.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.O.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  RaUway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4839  Main  Street. 
Kanwaa  City,  Ma 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  314  Century  BuUdlng. 
Portland.  Oreg.  97206. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  &  California 
Land  Grant  Co\intlee,  Douglas  County  Coxirt- 
house,  Roeeburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.   (6)   $1JOO.     B.  (9)   $47.56. 

A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  E^ducatlonal  &  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America.  Post  Office  Box  2261, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $4,092.48.     X.  (9)   $6834. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associatas,  4000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  AtT%j>riw«^, 
1  East  67th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $6,260. 

A.  Lucius  D.  Battle,  950  L'Enfant  Plaaa 
South  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  960 
L'Enfant  Place  South  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Batsell  ft  Nunn,  1623  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  As- 
aoelatlon. 1628  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  A.  David  Baumhart,  Post  Office  Box  663. 
Lorain.  Ohio  440S2. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association.  83  Beav- 
er Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.   (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $14.62. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Congress  of  RaUway  Unions,  400  FUat 
Street    NW..    WashU^tom,    D.C.   20001. 

D.   (6)  $1,498^28. 

A.  Daniel  8.  BedM,  1120  16tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20086. 

B.  Intematlonal  Union.  United  Automo- 
bUe,  Aerospace  and  Agrlcutural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  8000  Bast  Jefferson  Av- 
enue, Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)   $1,504.48. 

A.  John  H.  Baldler.  1126  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  International  Uhlon,  United  AutookO- 
bUe,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  Bast  Jefferson  Av- 
enue. E>etroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)   $8,018.00.  ' 

A.  Thomas  S.  BeiXord.  2100  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20087. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Stcaat  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30087. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Thotnas  P.  Bennett,  1786  Maasachuaatts 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC.  20088. 

B.  The  Amerloan  Institute  of  Arehlteots, 
1'78&  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton. DC.  20086. 

D.   (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $4,808.17. 
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A.  R««(l  A.  Bnuon.  1038  Coiuiactlcut  Av- 
enue NW..  No.  1004.  WMbln«ton.  D.C.  aOOM. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass  03178. 

A.  Robert  L.  Btmxx,  1130  Connecticut  Av- 
enue N.W.,  WMhIngton.  T>.C.  30080. 

B.  Tb«  American  Banker*  AMOcUtlon.  1130 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wwhlngton,  D.C. 
30086. 
D.   (6)  $3,000,     S.  (9)  »380.00. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  816  18th  Street  KW., 
Waahlngtoo,  DC. 

B.  Amerloan  Pedermtlon  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gnm  of  Industrial  Organisations.  810  10tii 
Street  NW.,  Waohlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (8)  88,748.     B.  (S)  8310.38. 


A.  Walter  J  Blerwagen.  5036  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngrton,  DC.  20016 

B.  Almalgamated  Transit  Union,  6035  Wla- 
consln  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30018. 

A.  Diana  Washbon  Bird.  345  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  mends  Conunittee  on  Nstlonal  Leglsla- 
tloB,  346  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.  (6)  8613. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Suite  413.  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  lAurel  Rill  Cemetery  Association.  Clay- 
ton. Mo.  63105. 

E.  (9)   833.39. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Suite  413,  Watfitngton,  D.C.  30088. 

B.  Occld«ntal  Life  Insuranoe  Co.,  IStb 
Street  at  RHI.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

E.   (9)   883.31. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Ava- 
nue  NW..  Suite  413.  Washington.  D.C.  30038. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp..  Worcester, 
Mass.  OlSOe. 

E.   (9)    883.89. 

A.  LydU  Bitter,  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1301,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  TBlephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1301, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   8195.     X.  (9)   8196. 

A.  Brent  BlackYeldar,  334  O  Street  BE., 
Washington.  DC.  30003, 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.O.  30003. 

D.   (6)   8137.60. 


A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.   1100  Ring  Bunding. 
Washington,  D.C.  300M. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  VX).  30036. 

D.   (6)   8475. 


A.  Jerald  Bllzln.  1436  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  90006. 

B.  HUl  and  Kno-wlton.  Inc.,  180  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.    (6)    8344.70.    B.  (9)   871. 


A.  Prad«nck  B.  Bond  HI.  1780  U  Street. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  o/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D.,  830  rirst  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  m.  61603. 

D.   (6)   830.    K.   (9)   837. 


A.  O.  Stewart  BosweU.  Salts  1001.  IIM 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  American  Textile  Manxifactuxers  Xn^ 
stttute,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
NX;.  38303. 

D.  (8)   81,916.66.    M.  (9)   $X9Ma. 


A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  'Ross.  Oottssman  tt 
Oordon,  346  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Ifanufacturlng  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  678  Marti  son  Avenua.  New 
York.  NY.  10023. 

D.   (8)   86.876.01. 

A.  Backy  Bogard.  3600  Virginia  Atsdos. 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 90087. 

B.  Amancan  Public  Poww  Association.  9000 
Vtrglnla  Avenue,  NW.,  WMhlagtoD.  D.O. 
30087. 

D.   (6)   8100. 


A.  Charles  O.  Botsford.  1730  M  Btrsst  ITW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  1860  L  Straet  NW,. 
Suite  814,  Washington.  D.C,  90086. 

B.  Oener&i  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Orand 
Boulevard.  Dstrolt.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    83.000.     X.   (9)   83.701.06. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower,  1136  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1136  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $340.     E.  (9)  830. 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  336  Pioneer  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37403. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 326  Pioneer  Building.  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.  37403. 


A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Worken  Union,  AFL- 
CIO. 

D.  (8)  86,446.60.  E.  (9)  8939.13. 


A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,   HI.    60610. 

D.    (8)   83,443.13.  E.   (9)   8736.84. 

A.  Joseph  E.   Brady.  Room   122,  Sheraton 
Olbson  Hotel.  Cincinnati.  Ohk)  45203. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  1713  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
a  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Charles  O.  Bragg,  Post  Office  Box  12286, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council   of   America. 
Post   Office   12286,   Memphis.  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  81,346.15.     E.  (9)  8400.79. 


A.  Charles  R.  Bragg,  Book  Hill  Road,  Essex. 
Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Conn. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner.  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plaaa  I,  3001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22302 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plaza.  2001  Jefferson  Davts  Highway,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22303. 

A.  Parks  C.  Brlnkley,  T%e  Madison  Building, 
1166  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
datton. 

D.  (6)  860.    X.  (8)  87JO. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Assoclatlaa, 
Inc.,  018  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8136.     X.  (9)  816.50. 

I 

A.  David   A.    Brawdy,    1840   Rhode   Iriand 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rtth, 
316  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10018.' 

D.  (6)  8350. 


A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..   Suite   810,    Washington,   D.C.   20038. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  lioi 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  84,600. 

A.  W.  8.  Bromley,  606  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Pulp  wood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  wmiean  J.  Brooks,  360  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  **«i^i«nn 
Avenue,  New  Ycwk,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  334  C  Street  SE„  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30003. 

B.  Environmental  F>oUcy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SX..  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  81,320. 

A.  Brown,  Vlassis  Sc  Bain,  233  North  Central 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock,  Navajo  Na- 
tlcxx  (Arizona)  Indian  Tribe.  86816. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  PubUc  Power  Association.  3600 
Virginia  Avenvie  NW. 

D.  (6)  8300. 


A.  Brownsteln,  2jeldman  A  Behomer,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Council  of  Ho\ulng  Producers,  1801 
Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  *  Scbomer,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  OX). 
30036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DXJ. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.,  600 
Marine  Placa,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  68302. 

A.  Bryant  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite  907,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  St.  Paul  Title  InMirance  Corp..  1680  West 
Big  Beaver  Road.  Troy.  Mich.  48084. 

D.  (6)  8100.     E.  (9)  8136.64. 

A.  George  S.  Buck.  Jr..  Poet  Offlce  Bos 
13386.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38113. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Offlce  Box  13288,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

A.  Richard  L.  Bullock,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  AsKxlatlon  of  BiiUdlng  Manu- 
facturers. 1619  Massachusetts  Avuius  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D.  (8)  8300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1911  Oonnectleut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 
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B.  Ths  Hearst  Corp..  966  Xlghth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D    (6)   8900.     X.   (9)   8800. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1311  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wsahlngton,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Magfw*"*  Publishers  Association.  Inc., 
676  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

D.   (8)  83,000.     X.  (9)  8300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20086. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1311  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue   NW.,    Washington,   D,C,    30036. 

1.  (9)   8700. 

A.  Hurley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation. Post  Offlce  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 

40501. 
K.  (9)    $679.60. 

A.  George  Bumham  IV,  1636  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  States   Steel  Corp.,   800  Gtarant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16330. 

D.  (6)    $299.     S.   (9)    371. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums,  1100  Blng  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.   1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $339.36. 


A.  Burwell,  Etansen  &  McCandless,  700 
Federal  Bar  Building  West,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Lsglslatlon, 
Inc.,   11   West  60th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)    43.00. 


A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
Suite  1 106,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00067. 


A.  Charles  S.  Caldwell,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workos  of  America,  900 
ISth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  90006. 

D.   (6)    86,660.     X.   (9)   8644. 


A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1136  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  30086. 
D.   (6)   8876.     K.  (9)   8340. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  436  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.O.  30004. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  428  13th 
Street  NW..  Wsahlngton,  D.C.  20004. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     X.  (9)   81,386. 


A,  Donald  L.  CalTln.  11  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  WaU 
Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Carl  O.  Oampbtil,  Boom  610,  Blng 
Building.  1300.  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Cotton  CoTincll  at  America. 
Post  Office  Box  13386,  Memphis,  Tinn.  88113. 

D.  (6)   8101.58. 

A.  Charles  ArgyU  Campbell,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA.  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)    $370.40. 

A.  Charles  O.  Oampl>ril,  1713  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
Q  Street  NW.,  Wsahlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  816  leth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   r6)    83,834.     X.   (9^    8144.66. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capons,  Boom  606,  The  Far- 
rsgut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.    Oonunlttee   of    European    Shilpownera, 
30-33  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3,  England. 
D.   (6)   816,000.     E.   (8)   8389.76. 


A.  Michael  H.  Cardoso,  Suite  370,  One  Du- 
pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  300036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suits  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

A.  Nerval  E.  Carey,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  81,000.     E.  (9)   $375. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  876  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11333. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.  (6)  83,600.     B.   (9)   $1,368 Jl. 


A.  Charles  R.  Oarllsls.  Suite  908.  1701  K 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee. 
D.  (6)  83.116.     E.  (9)  91.701  J4. 

A.  Oarollnss  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agenta,  706  Baleigh  Building.  Poet 
Offlce  Box  3776,  Raleigh,  N.C.  37609. 

A.  Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  1435  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20O06. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  10033. 

D.  (6)    8160.     E.   (9)   83.60. 


A.  Braxton  B.  Carr.  1260  Coimectlcut  Ave- 
nue, Stilte  603,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operatocs.  Inc.. 
1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  603,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   83,136.     E.   (9)   8160.78. 


A.  John  R.  Carson,  30  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  30  Ohevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30016. 

D.   (6)   83,800. 

A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America.  Post  Offlce  Box 
3261.  Denver,  Ccdo. 


A.  Casey.  Lane  *  Mlttendcrf ,  818  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  3300  Poet  Oak 
Tower,  0061  Westtietmer,  Houston,  Tex.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)   810,700. 

A.  Caeey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf ,  36  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  Aftlcan  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Offlce  Box  807.  Durban,  South  Africa. 

E.  (9)   83,917.76. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr..  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  TTis  American  Bankers  Assodatlon,  1130 
Oonnsctleut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.    (6)    81,500.     B.   (9)   863.30. 


A.  Frank  B.  Cawley. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Joranoivlch,  Inc., 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  90006. 
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A.  Frank    R.    Cawley,    511    Wilson 
Building.  3435  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington, 
Va.  93301. 

B.  Agricultural  Publlshen  Association.  611 
Wnson  Plaza  Building.  9436  WUson  Bemle- 
vard,  ArllngUm.  Va.  33901, 

D.   (6)   880.    X.  (9)   848.64. 

A.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  Boom  400,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

X.  (9)  6606. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  3300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association.  Post  Office 

Box  445,  Mbabane,  Swaallanri 
D.  CO)  $7,500.     X.  (9)  $480.73. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  3300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman 

B.  Retired  Offlcers  Association.  1828  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  81.411. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Orand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202 

D.  (6)  83.000.     X.    (9)  $3,173.85. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  m.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  015.  Blake  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30030. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1015 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515,  Blake 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  81,600.     X.  (9)8960. 


A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson,  1790  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC    20056 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  e/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D.,  830  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria,  lU.  61603. 

D.  (6)  $67,72.     E.  (9)  838JK). 

A.  Cigar     Manufacturers     Aseootetlen     at 

America,    Inc  .    575    Madison    Avenue,    New 
York,  NY.  10022. 
D.  (6)  $00,796.03. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark.  3100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30087. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $188.86. 


A.  Robert  IC  Clazk.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30086. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  ni.  00004. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commtt- 
tee.  Post  Offlce  Box  6,  Plttsbxirg,  Kans.  0676X 


A.  Jacob  Clavman.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
816  leth  Street  NW..  Wsahlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $563.90. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  tt  Hamilton.  1280 
Connecticult  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.(9)  $16J0. 

A.  Cleary,  Goixlieb.  Steen  A  Hamilton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suits  3600. 
110  Bsst  6eth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     B.  (9)  83. 

A.  Cleary,  OoUlleb,  Steen  &  Wm^mi)*^^.^  x280 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1076  Central  Park  Avenua, 
Suite  224.  Searadale,  NT.  10688. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $8. 


A.  Eaile  0.  Clements,  1779  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Americ«kn  Brande.  Inc..  346  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.   (9)  $66. 

A.  Baile  0.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW« 
Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Brown   A   Williamson   Tobacoo   Ootp.. 
Louisville,  Ky.  40301. 

E.   (9)  $68. 
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A.  E*rle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc.,  830  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  Tork.  N.T.  10030. 

B.  (9)  taa. 

A.  E»rle  C.  Clements,  1778  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Lortllanl.  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc..  200  Bast  42<1  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
10017. 

E.    (9)  «S8. 


A  Esrle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B  PhUlp  Morris  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)  $58. 


A.  Earle  C.  ClemenU,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B  R.  J.  aeynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Wliuton- 
Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

>■   (9)  tM. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX:.  30006. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  OUmb,  Mcllwaln  & 
Flnaey,  816  Connactlcut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  760  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  »1W.     E.   (9)  »37. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke.  Olass,  Mcllwaln  & 
yinney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20008. 

B.  National  Basketball  Players  Association, 
16  Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 


A.  Larry  D.   Cllne.   1315   leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  EhC.  20088. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX;.  30036. 

S.   (9)  659.35. 


A.  Coalition  for  A  National  Pop\ilatlon 
Policy,  Suite  1010  Bender  Building,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (0)  87.31. 

A.  Coalition  To  Tax  Pollution,  820  C  Street 
3S..  Washington.  VXi.  20003. 

D.   (6)    ta.483.50.     E.   (9)    t2.864.1S. 


A.  Orover  C.  Cobb.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationeil  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Wa^lngton,  D.C.  30038. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     B.   (9)  $400. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan. 

B.  Oroup  Health  Aaeociatlon  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  MassachTMetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)  $900. 


A.  David  Cohen.  3100  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30037. 

D.   (8)  $3,750.     E.   (9)  $183. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord.  1820  I  street.  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard  Inc.,  656  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  94126. 

D.  (8)   $6,873.34.     B.  (9)   $7,814.37. 

A.  Coles   4    Ooertner.    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

E.  (9)  $773.14. 


.f'J  i'i 


A.  William  J    CoUey,   1778  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American     Medical      Association,     686 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)   $2,356.    ■.  (9)   $1,078.64. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon,  RllI  &  Edwards,  1636 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  833,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Indtistrles  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

D.   (6)  $600.    >.  (9)  $475. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards,  1635 
I  Street,  NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C. 
30008. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  123  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

D.  (6)   $000.    B.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards,  1825 
I  Street,  NW.,  Suite  822,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $800. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street,  NW..  SiUte  622.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  BroUer  CouncU,  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DXJ.  20006. 

D.   (8)   $300. 


A.  CoUler,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards.  1825 
I  Street,  NW.,  Suite  632,  Washington,  IXC. 
20006. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  822,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (8)   $1,250.     E.   (9)    $535. 

A.  Paul     O.    Collins,     111     Weetmlnster 
Street,  Providence,  RJ.,  02903. 

B.  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
RJ.  02903. 

D.   (6)   $68.76. 

A.  Colorado  RaUroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo.,  80202. 

B.  Colorado  RaUroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo.,  80302. 


A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Fi- 
nancing, care  of  Langdon  P.  Cook,  33  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 


A.  Committee  for  Modem,  Efficient  Trans- 
portation, Suite  808-10,  910  7th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $8,460.    E.  (9)  $1,099.64. 


A.  Common   Cause,    2100   M    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.   (6)    $852,864.86.     E.   (9)   $140,613.86. 


A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actii&rles,  308 
South  LaSalle   Street,  Chicago,   lU.   60604. 

D.   (6)   $900.     B.   (9)   $174JM). 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
Of  the  United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)   $300. 


A.  Congrees  of  RaUway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20001. 
D.    (6)  $6,949.76.     E.  (9)  $4,666.6«'. 


A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Oozmectleut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 


B.  Texaco  Inc.,  136  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (8)  $150.     E.  (9)  $61.30. 


A.  John  A.  Connor,  7901  Westpark  Drive 
McLean.  Va.  33101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Aaao. 
elation,  7901  Westpark  Drive,  Mcljean,  Va, 
33101. 

A.  Consolidated  Nattiral  C3«s  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  Pour  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa! 
16388. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  311  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  311  tuti 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni.  60811. 

D.   (6)  $3,600. 


A.  Jack  T.  Conway,  3100  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M    Street   NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.   (6)  $3,813.60. 


A.  Cook  &  Franks  S.  C,  860  East  Mason 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53303. 

B.  Marshall  &  nsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  MUwaukee,  WU.  53303. 

D.    (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $10.96. 


A.  Howsird  Lee   Cook.  Jr.,   1776   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.   (6)  $3,348.13.     E.  (9)  $899.48. 

A.  EUeen  D.  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  101,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)  $9936. 


A.  J.  MUton  Co(«>er,  Suite  401,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Wloston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  Joahua  W.  Cooper,  636  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  32314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.   (6)  $3,760.     B.  (9)  $756.41. 

A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Weushlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CouncU  of  Forest  Industries,  1025  West 
Eastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $269.16. 


A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30038. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY.  10022. 

D.   (8)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $16.36. 


A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1S38  L 
Street  NW.,  SvUte  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.   (8)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $836. 


A.  Darrell  Coover,  1636  I  Street  NW.,  Na 
813,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Bl. 
60603. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $396. 


A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe. 
1611  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
marclal  BanJt  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, c/o  Langdon  Cook,  President.  23  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10016. 
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A  Oorooran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Bowe,  1811 
K  street  NW.,  Suite  1130,  WMblngton.  D.C. 

20008.  ,  __  ,  _,, 

B    OUas   Container  M*nufaotuT«»  Insti- 
tute,   1800    K    Street    NW..    Fourth    Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D  (6)  $460.     B.  (9)  $60. 

A  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  ft  Rowe, 
1611  K  Street  NW,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
HJC.  20006. 

B.  Lee,  McCarthy  and  DeRoea,  102  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)   $760.     B.   (9)   $100. 

A  Corcoran,  Foley,  Yo\ingn»»n  ft  Rowe, 
1611  K  Street  NW,  Washington.  DXJ.  30006. 

B.  Northwestern  Refining  Co.  Drawer  Nine, 
St.  Paul  Park,  Minn.  66071. 


A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  Suite 
308.  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $925.     E.   (9)    $87.60. 

A.  AUan  D.  Core,  1829  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Olass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 
14380. 

D.  (8)  $400.     E.  (9)  $381.33. 

A,  Robert  M.  Coultas,  Suite  608.  1613  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  CouncU  of  Profit  Sharing  Indiistrles,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

A.  CotmcU  of  State  Chambere  of  Com- 
merce, 1038  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $784.69.     E.   (9)    $784.68. 

A.  CounUian,  Casey  ft  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  CouncU,  1410  Hlg- 
glns  Road,  Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomle,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Com  MUlers  Federation.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  30038. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Aaeoci- 
atlon. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Industrial     Diamond     Association     of 
America,  3017  Walnut  Street,  PhUadelphla, 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  156  East 
52d  Street,  New  Yc»k.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Comxlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Kohler  Co,  Kohler,  Wise.  68044. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  ft  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  30038. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  Aniertca, 
976  Arthur  CKidfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  33140. 

A  Counlhan,  Oaaey  ft  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30088. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  ft 
Surety  Agents,  5336  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30016. 


nectksut    Avenue    NW,    Washington.    D.C. 
30084. 

B.  National  Olass  Dealera  Auoclatlen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenye  NW,  Washington,  DX7. 
20036. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturere  Association,  80 
East  43d  street.  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage,  1880  L  Street  NW, 
Suite  601.  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite '601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Paul   L.   Courtney,   1728  K  Street  NW, 
WMblngton,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  1730  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  OX).,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria,  m.  61603. 

D.   (6)   $116.44.    B.  (9)   $137.58. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Stz«et 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Dlstrtbutore 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenu«  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

A.  Covington  ft  purling,   888   16th  Street 

NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp.,  800  Marine 
Plaza.  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Bullden  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 


A,  J.  A.  Crowder.  Suite  1001.  1160  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Anaerlcan  TextUe  Manufacturere  In- 
stitute, 1601  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  $1600. 

A.  Crowell  Collier  ft  Macmlllan.  Inc..  1701 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  23309. 

B.  (9)  $136.80. 

A.  Culbertaon.  Pendleton  ft  Pendleton,  One 
Farragut  Square,  South.  Suite  800,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30006. 

B.  Canned  and  Cooked  Meat  Import«n'  As- 
sociation, c/o  Del  tec  International.  Ltd.,  3801 
Ponce  de  Leon  Boulevard.  Coral  Oables.  Fla. 

D.  (6)   $1,345.     E.  (9)   $234^0. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Cumberland.  1126  15th  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Banken  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

D.    (8)    $600.     B.   (9)    •886. 


A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen,  9024  WUlow  VaUey 
Drive.  Potomac,  Md.  20864. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co,  1160  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20086. 

D.   (6)    $21.     E.   (9)    $21. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  ft  Brown,  91  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries.  1627 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Cox.  Langford  ft  Brown.  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64105. 

D.  (6)   $1,880.     E.   (9)   $88.70. 

A.  Roger  M.  Craver,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20087. 

D.  (8)  $276. 

A.  Rdbert  W.  Crawford.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Oen«r&l  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  2006. 

D.   (6)    $9,999.99.     E.   (9)   $1339.67. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Himible  OU  ft  Refining  Co  Post  Office 
Box  3180,  Houston.  Tex. 


K.  Coimlhan,  Casey  ft  Loomls,  1000  Con-     Employes. 


A.  Hubert  M.  Crean.   1801   K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Americ«a  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3262.     E.  (9)   $438. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty. 

B.  Brotherhood   of  Maintenance   of   Way 


A.  Dan  Curlee.  35  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamstere, 
36  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20O01. 

D.  (6)  $5,749A8. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  906  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  908  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.     B.  (9)  $2,910.37. 

A.  Pamela  O.  Ciuais.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (8)  $4,474.98.     B.   (9)   $423.84. 

A.  WUllam  Kay  Dslnes.  1166  15th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  J.  C  Penney  Co.,  Inc  .  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY.  10019. 

D.  (6)    $360.     E.    (9)    $41. 

A>  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  DX;.  30036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  ,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

E.  (9)  $6,039. 

A.  Richard  C.  DaHlng.  1166  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  NY.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $631.74. 

A.  Jean  Dau^erty.  931  Washington  Build- 
ing.  Washington.  DC    20008. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  Building.  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  QXi. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $l,50a 

A.  PhUlp  J.  Daughertf. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  leth  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

■to.' (8)  $3,697.76.    B.  (9)  $34.60. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr,  3000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DX3.  8000©. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. p.C.  20000. 

D.    (8)    $160. 

A.  Aled  P .  Da  vies.  69  Bast  Van  Bunn  Street, 
Ctac«go,.BJ  60605. 

B  American  Meat  InstltuU,  60  BMt  Van 
Biven  Street,  CWcago.  111.0060$.  44  ,iy,    U 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $148.81. 
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A.  ChATlM  W.  DftTls,  1  Ftnt  National  PlMa. 

Up.  5300,  cbicAgo,  ni.  ooaoo. 

B.  Bankers  Life  &  Caru&lty  Co.,  4444 
lJawr«cc«  A7«nue,  Chicago,  ni.  60030. 

K.   (0)    •47.&8. 

A.  Charles  W.  OavU,  1  Ptrtt  National 
F  laza.  No.  5300,  Chicago,  m.  00670. 

B.  Inland  Stael  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Cblcago,  lU.  60003. 

E.   (0)    •61.30. 

A.  Charles  W.  Dayla,  1  Pint  National 
P  laza.  No.  5300,  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

B.  The  Myron  Btratton  Home,  Post  OiSoe 
B3X  1178.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

E.    (9)    •336.94. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davla.  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  m.  60670.: 

B.  Northwest  Indiutrles,  Inc..  400  Wast 
\  adlson  Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.  (6)   •ISl.     S.  (B)   ^61.30. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National 
P  aaa.  No.  5300.  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  02&  South  Homan 
A  renue,  Chicago.  HI.  60607. 

B.   (0)    •l,34g.01. 

.K  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  Natlozial 
P  aza.  No.  5300,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Ttans-nnlon  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
B  >ulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

S.   (9)   •65.20. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National 
P  aza.  No  5300,  Chicago,  m.  60670. 

B.  United  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  One 
B*t  Wscker  Drive.  Clilcago.  ni.  60601. 

E.  (9)   •87.67. 

A.  Fred  K.  Davis. 

B.  National  Association  of  IXanufaoturera. 
1  ]  33  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

D.   (6)    •fiOO.     K.   (0)   $408.45. 

A.  R.  HUton  Davis.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
^Mhlngton,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  TT8A.  1615 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DO.  30000. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
WMhJngton.  DC.  30000. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Aaaodatlon, 
AJ'L-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30000. 

D.   (6)    •750. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
N  v..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48131 
D.  (6)   •838.     K.  (0)   8307. 

K.  Tony  T.  Decbant. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Op- 
ertitlve  Union  of  Azoariea,  Poat  Offloe  Box 
33 SI.  Denver,  Odo. 

0.  (6)  88,000.     B.  (»)  •94.78. 

L  DeHart  and  Brolde.  Inc.,  1506  33d  Street 
V\  J.  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

J.  Kansas  City  Southern  Induttrlee,  Inc , 
I  Weet  11th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 
>   (6)    •130.     B.   (»)   •74.88. 


A.  Richard  A.  DaU.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NT  7.  Waahlngton,  DC.  30000. 

J.  National    Rural    Electric    Cooperative 
As  loclatlon,  9000  Fiortda  Av*nue  NW..  Waah- 
In^  ton.  DC.  30000. 
>.  (8)  %\W. 

I  Ray  Denlaon.  815  16th  Streat  NW, 
W( ahlngton.  DC. 

J.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gn  as  of  laduatrlal  Organlaatlona,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions.  815  10th  Straet 
Nt  7.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

>.   (6)   •8,431.     B.   (»)   8444.83. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite 
711,  RCA  Building,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 30006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  1  Unooln  Plaza  New  York. 
N.Y  10033. 

D.  (6)  •e.ooo. 

A.  datide  J.  Desauttfs  Associates.  Suite 
711,  RCA  Building,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C.  30006. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  6  Har- 
rison Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •l.OOO. 

A.  *B.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansaa  City,  Mo. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1180  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1109,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Franclsoo,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)   •3,355. 

E.  (9)    •1.689.72. 

A.  Oeorge  8.  Dietrich,  1780  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcaet  Engineering, 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  30088. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Reaources.  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  888,  Sacramen- 
to, Calif.  95802. 

D.  <6)   83,430.98.     E.   (9)    •300.98. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon.  1001  ifith  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DO.  30005. 

B.  MarysvUle  Dam  Committee.  Post  Office 
Box  1650,  MarysvUle,  OaUf. 

E.  (9)   ^7. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  18th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  Poet 
Office  Box  815.  Weet  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   81,430.75.     E.   (9)   •40.76. 

A.  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association, 
Inc.,  968  National  Press  Building,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C.  30004. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterana,  8738  Alax- 
andrla  Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky  41076. 
D.  (6)   •41376.47.    B.  (9)   841,875.47. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  Association.  1613  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngt<»i.  D.0,  80000. 

B.  (9)  83X100. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  UAW,  1136  16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC.  30036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  Bast  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)   81347.15.     B.  (9)   •393.18. 

A.  Steven  P.  Doehler,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30038. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  158  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahimr- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^3,000.     B.   (9)   89730. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty. 

B.  Group  Health  Assoclatk»i  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC.  30036. 

D.  (8)  84,138.    B.  (9)  81,77730. 

A.  Patrice  M.  Doherty,  Suite  1001,  1160 
17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30080. 

B.  American  TextUa  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte 
N.C.  38903. 

D.  (6)  •000.    B.  (9)  80S. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  •316.25.    B  (9)  •361.84. 


A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building 
Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
330  Southern  Building,  Waahlnston  DO 
30005. 

A.  James  C.  Donald,  1786  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1788  MasaaehusetU  Avenue  NW..  Washington' 
D.C.  30086. 

D.   (6)   81300.     E.   (8)   84406.81. 


A.  Oary  W.  Donnelly,  1316  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30080. 

B.  National    Limestone    Institute,    Inc 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30030. 

E.  (9)  857.76. 


A.  O.  L.  Dorson,  Room  1138  Warner  Build- 
ing, 501  ISth  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DO. 
30004. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  UjS.  Government,  Room 
1128,  Warner  BuUdlng,  601  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30004. 

D.  (6)  82311.73.    B.  (9)  8870. 

A.  Mitchell  Dorson,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  •480. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45303. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle.  17S0  U  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association, 
care  of  Jack  A.  Potter.  O.D..  830  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Peoria,  HI.  61603. 

D.   (6)   •180.30.     E.   (9)   •14335. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle.  3089  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  National  Society  of  Profesaional  Engi- 
neers, 3029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30000. 

D.  (6)    •3.693.05. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.O.  30000. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (0)    ^4,004.     E.   (9)    •3,930.03. 

A.  M.  L.  DxiMars.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30009. 

D.  (0)   800. 

A.  Paiiline  B.  Dunekel,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  900,  Arlington,  Va.  23300. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  NOTth  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington. 
Va.  32200. 

A.  Loalae  O.  Dunlap,  S34  C  Straet  SB.. 
Washington.  D.O.  20008. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  824  0 
Street  SE.,  Waahlngton,  D.O   80008 

D.  (8)  82,400. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Dunn,  1987  B  Street  NW- 
Washington,  D.O.  20006. 
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B   The  Associated  Oaneral  Oontraeton  of 
America,  1957  B  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

30006. 


B.  NaUoiial   AsaoolaUon  ot  Broadoaatera.     Columbia.  1600  Quiiuiaas  Tower.  1066  Wast 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30030.     Hastings  Street.  Vancouver  l.  B.C. 
D.   (0)    84300      E.   (9)   •899.77.  D.  (8)  88,409.     B.  (8)  8156. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1738  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.O.  80000. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1736  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

E.   (9)    8895. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30038. 

D.  (6)   81,078. 

A.  Robert  E.  Early,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  80 
F  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.O.  90001. 

D.  (6)  81360.    B.  (9)  804.11. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Association  of  Maxiiamn  Service  Tale- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSalas  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.O.  30030. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Paclcers  Association,  Ine., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX2.  30005. 
D.   (6)   89.    B.  (9)   83637. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc..  1717  Pennayl- 
vanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  American  Safety  Belt  CouncU,  Port  Of- 
fice Box  467,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10803. 

O.  (6)   63,160.    B.  (9)   81319.70. 


A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  30036. 

D.  (0)   81,626.     B.  (9)   82,189. 

A.  Richard  W.  Smorj.  1800  MercantUe  Bank 
&  Trust  BuUdlng.  2  Hopkins  Plaaa,  BalU- 
more,  Md.  21301. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  31093. 

£.  (9)   •1.46. 

A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wauaau,  3000 
Weetwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  64401. 

E.  (9)    •845.75. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  3460  Virginia  Avenue, 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Bob  Ho&man,  York  BarbeU  Co..  York, 
Pa.  17405. 

D.   (6)    •1,625.     E.   (9)    •385.81. 


A.  Arth\ir  B.  Bdgeworth,  Jr.,  813  Penn^l- 
vanla  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC.  30004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loiui  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    8437.50. 

A.  HaUett  D.  Edaon,  056  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arilngton,  Va.  22301. 

B.  National  Association  for  Unlfcarned 
Servicee,  950  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)   •1,400. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  Ring  BuUdlng,  Room 
610,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  Foat 
Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  88112.  . 

D.   (6)    8607.50.     B.   (9)    •lOS.OS. 

A.  Charles  Ehrhart.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
No.  924,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Food.  Agriculture, 
Checkert>oard  Square,  St.  Lovils,  Mo.  63188. 

D.   (6)    8400.     E.   (0)    ^103. 

A.  J.  O.  B.  Bhrlnghaus,  Jr.,  1600  South 
Eads  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  32202. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

A.  B.  Neel  Edwards,  Jr. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Buslnees,  021  Washington  BuUdlng,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C. 

D.  (0)   84.260.    B.  (0)   0730.36. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  6500  Quincy  Street, 
HyattovUle,  Md.  30784. 

D.  (6)   •167.    E.   (9)   •35331. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5036  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Ruth  Bowdey  Elliott,  6600  Qtilncy  Street, 
HyattsvlUe,  Md.  30784. 
D.   (6)   83390.     B.   (9)   83,400.16. 

A.  Roy  Bison,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, DC.  20080. 


A.  Orover  W.  Enaley,  900  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  300  Pazk  Avanue,  New  Tack,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (0)  818030. 

A.    Environmental   Policy   Center.   894   O 
Street  SB.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 
D.    (6)    86,782.62.     B.    (9)    89397.79. 

A.  Alfred  8.  Broolano.  1776  K  Straat,  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.O.  90000. 

B.  OoUaga  of  Amarloan  Patbotogtota,  280 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Ohloago,  m.  00001. 

D.  (6)  82,000.     B.  (9)  8186. 

A.  RusseU  O.  Ernest,  1026  Oonnactlout 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1014,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Oo.  (New  Jersey),  1251 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.T. 
10020. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.O.  30002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  TTntted 
SUtas. 

D.   (6)    82375.     E.   (9)    826.78. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  90006. 

B.  Oarglll.  Inc..  1200  OargUl  BuUdlng,  Min- 
neai>olls,  Minn.  86402. 

D.  (8)   82300.     B.   (9)   83930. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gresa  of  Ind\utrlal  Organlaatlona,  816  18th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

D.   (6)   86334.     E.   (9)   8137.79. 

A.  Joseph  A.  FaneUl.  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  (9)   ^3430. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
•rative  Union  of  Amertoa,  Boat  OOoe  Box 
9961,  Denver,  Oolo. 

D.    (6)    886.066.     B.    (9)    898,748.01. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington, 
D.O.  30086. 

B.  (9)  84.600. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Sdentlata,  908 
O  Street  NB.,  Waahlngton,  D.O.  90002. 
D.    (6)    818.009.7O.     B.    (0)    8S3i9.78. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flwat,  007  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  90080. 

B.  Council  of  Forsat  mduatriea  of  BrttlA 


A.  Barbert  A.  Flarat.  607  Ring  BuUdlnc 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Joint  Oommlttae  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  4th  Floor,  117 
Egllnton  Avenue,  East,  Toronto  12,  Canada 

D.  (6)  800039.     B.  (9)  840. 

A.  FrancU  8.  FUbey,  817  I4th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFIj- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D43. 

D.   (6)    84308.40. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,  1778  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  90000. 

B.  Investment  Company  Inatituta.  1776  X 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O.  90000. 

O.  (0)   836. 

A.  Thomas  Fink,  room  610,  Ring  Building, 
1300  18th  StreM  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  90060. 

B.  National  Cotton  OouncU  o<  A  marina, 
Poet  Office  Box  13385,  Memphis.  TanneaMa 
38113. 

O.   (6)  8640.     X.  (8J   •41. 

A.  James  W.  Flnley,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  303,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  One  Buah 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 


A.  WUUam  J.  Flaherty.  1231  MesearhnsHti 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  B.C.,  30006. 

B.  Disabled      American      Veterana,      3736 
Alanndrla  Pike,  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.   (6)   80.726.03.     E.   (9)   8188.88. 


A.  John  F.  Fochtman,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  90006. 

B.  American  Medical  AaeoclatlOQ,  635  Nort^ 
Dearborn  Street,  Ohloago,  DL  00010. 

D.  (0)    8330330.     B.   (9)   8874.18. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  307  Union  Depot  BuUd- 
lng, St.  Paul,  Minn.  66101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  AssoclatlocL 
D.  (6)   8600. 

A.  Jamea  W.  Forlstel.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Aaeociation.  636  North 
DeaitKwn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  00910. 

D.   (6)   8334378.     B.   (9)   0634.71. 


A.  Jolin  S.  Forsythe.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NT.  10017. 

D.   (6)   8683.63.     B.   (9)   88.15.  ' 

A.  David  H.  Foater.    ^ 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Aaeociation, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DX). 

D.   (0)   •2,600.     B.   (0)    833730. 


A.  WUllam  C.  Foeter,  1300  17th  8tz«et  NW., 
Waahlngt«i.  D.C. 

B.  Alyeaka  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  Poet  OOoe 
Box  576.  BeUevue,  Wash.  98009. 

D.  (8)   8750.     B.   (0)    998430. 

A.  William  C.  Foster,  1900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  83188. 

D.  (8)   8300.    B.   (9)   888. 

A.  Ronald  J  Foulla,  1140  Oonnactlout  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1100,  Waahlngton.  D.O.  90080. 

B.  UB.  Independent  Telepbooa  Aaaoela- 
tion,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1901,  Wash- 
li«ton.  D.C.  90008. 

A.  John  O.  Fox,  3000  L  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington HXJ.  90880:  196  Broadway,  New  Tork, 
NT.  10007. 
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B.   American  Telephone  b.  Telegr^>b  Co., 
198  Broadway,  New  Tor*.  NY.  10007. 
D.  (6)  »37.50. 

A.  Charlea  L.  Prazler,  485  Lllnfant  Plaza 
SW  .  Room  2260,  Waahlngton,  DO.  30024. 

B.  Natlcnal   Farmers  Organization,  Com- 
ing. Iowa  50641. 

D.  (6)  11,050.     E.  (9)  •1664.12. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ptederlck,  1616  H  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   National   Orange,   1616  H  Street, 
NW.,  Waahln^l^n.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  M.TSO. 

A.  Jamea   O.   ^eeman.   812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  111  Sact 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  ta,12S. 


A.  Suaan  Prldy,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producars  Federation,  30 
P    Street    NW..    Washington,   D.C.    3000L 

D.  (6)  IMC.   B.  (9)  rr.  ^ 

A.  Pried.  Prank,  Harrla.  Shrlver  Si  Elampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lugioa,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Pcirt  T%)tten, 
N.  Dak. 

S.  (0)   811.20. 


H  ..1--IJ 


A.  Pried,  Prank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  XunpAI- 
man,  800  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tba  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  BualajMa 
Reservation,  Box  168,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 


A.  Pried,  Prank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wasb- 
Ington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  Box  142, 
MetlakaUa.  Alaska.  ,.      , 

D.  (fl)  MOO.  •*  '*•'  -^ 

A.  Pried.  Prank,  Harris,  Slirlver  &  Eampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW^  Waab- 
Ina^ton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mlzrachl  Women's  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica. 242  Park  Avenue  Soutb,  New  TorJ^  N.T. 
10003. 

.\.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

D.  1 6;  <20,000.     E.  (9)  $80.20. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harrla,  Shrlver  &  Sampal- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  I^apwal,  Idaho. 
D.  (6)  8360. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris.  Shrlver  &  ELampel- 
man.  800  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. O.C.  20037. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Pine  Ridge,  8.  Dak. 
X.  (9)  82.60. 

A.  Pried,  Frftnk.  Harris.  Sbrlvsr  4t  KamiMl- 
man,  600  New  Hampablre  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20087. 

B.  PueMo  of  Co<fliltl.  Box  70.  OoehlU,  N. 
Mex  87041. 

D.  (9)  8160. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  ft  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Bampahlre  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
iD^toQ.  D.C.  90037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  Laguna,  N.  ttez. 
D.  (8)  81S0. 

A.  Fried.  Prank,  Harris,  ShrlTer  h  Kamp^- 
man.  600  New  Hampaiilre  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ln««^  O.O.  20037. 

"B.  SaJt  Bl-ver  Pboa-MarlooipA  Indian  Oom- 
mumty.  Box  120,  Route  1,  Soottadale,  ArlK. 

D,  (6)  862.50. 


A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampablre  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

B.  Tbe  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  381, 
Salamanca,  N.Y.  14779. 

D.  (6)  81.800. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kacnpel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wasb- 
ington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  The  Slaseton  and  Wabpeton  Sioux  Itlbs, 
Slsaeton,  8.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  811-30. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlandeor,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Waabington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaden  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1843  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DjC.  aooofi. 

D.  (6)  8100. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 346  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C. 

O.  (6)  861300.     I.  (9)  810,109. 

A.  Friends  of  tbe  Earth,  620  C  Street  SB., 
Wa«bln0ton.  DX:.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $9,300.     E.  (9)  89.300. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk.  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  At*- 
nueNW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Amerlcaa.Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20087. 

D.  (6)  8380. 

A.  Prosh,  Lane,  and  Edson,  1026  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  al  Houadng  Consul- 
tants, 1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6J  $100. 

A.  Froob,  Lane,  and  Bdson,  1025  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200Q6. 

B.  Institute  f<»  Oovemment  Assisted 
Housing.  1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D. (6)  $260. 

A.  Froeb.  Lane,  and  Edaon,  1036  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers. 1619  Massachiisetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DO.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  nosh,  Lane,  and  Edaon.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $460. 

A.  David  C.  FuUaiton.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite    700.   Washington.   D.C.   20037. 

B.  National  Teiaphone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 3100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30087.  t 

D.  (6)  $296. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Martin  Report,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $8,729.68.     E.   (9)   $872.97. 


A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Profeaslonal  Serv- 
ices, 1100  Qlendon  Avenue,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  OaMbiy  ft  Hannah,  1700  Pannaylvanla 

Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Vance  Sanders  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass.; 
Federated  Investors.  Inc.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.^ 
Fidelity  Management  ft  Research  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 


A.  James  E.  Oafflgan,  777  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Hotel  ft  Motel  Association,  888 

Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $206.76.     E.  (9)  $21.06. 

A.  Robert  E.  OaUamore.  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30087. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $1,216. 

A.  Nicole  Oara.  1788  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  An>erlcan  Institute  of  Architects, 
1786  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Winiam  B.  Oardlner,  1231  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Disabled  Amarlean  Veterans.  3736  Alex- 
andrla  Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (8)  $6,934.37. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC.  30O37. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton,  DC.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $810.65. 

A.  Edward  V.  Oarllch.  1518  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, ArUngton,  Va..  22209. 

B.  American  Oas  Association.  1516  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Vs.  22309. 

D.  (6)  $225.     X.  (9)  $160. 


A.  Thomas  Garrett,  830  C  Street  BE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  BE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,960. 


A.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22309. 

E.  (9)  $870. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manuf  actxirers  Assoda- 
ton.  Inc..  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1215.  Washlntgon.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $406.50. 

A.  George  W.  Gephart.  Oas  &  Electric  Build- 
ing, Baltmore.  Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.,  Gas  ft 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

A.  Donald  A.  OlampaoU,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tbe  Associated  General  Contracttws  ot 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1360. 

A.  William  T.  Glbb,  1701  S  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $124.69.     B.   (9)   $6.91. 


A.  Wayne  Olbbens,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  630.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  ft  Oas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  BulkUng.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.   (9)   $131.44. 

A.  Arthur  P.  GUdea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati Ohio  4S219. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Cereal.  Soft  Drink  and  Dlstlllwy  W<»-k- 
ers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  46219. 

E.  (9)    288.73. 

ft.  Joseph  S.  GUI,  16  East  Broad  Street. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

B.  Tbe  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  Bast 
Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  OUson,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  Common   Cause,   3100   M   Street   NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 
D.  (0)   8300. 

A.  Dave  OlTens.  018  Nashville  Trust  Biilld- 

Ing.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Henry  H.  Qlassle.  Edwin  H.  Pewett,  Ray 
8.  Donaldson  and  WllUam  B.  Beebe,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $5.    E.  (9)  $1.33. 

A.  Henry  H.  Olassle,  Edwin  H.  Pewett,  Ray 
&  Donaldson  and  William  B.  Beebe.  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tbe  National  Indei>endent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $7.74. 

A.  Don  A.  GoodaU,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Suite  614.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.   (6)    $253.      (9)    $38.65. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asaod- 
atlon.  nOO  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $120. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  ft  Associates,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  W.  Lafayette  Boulevard  Detroit. 
Mich.  48226. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council.  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $13,771.68.     E.   (9)    $5,438.10. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham.  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20tb  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)    $3,809J7.     E.   (9)    $116.50. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BiUlders  Associ- 
ation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean,  Va. 
32101. 

D.   (6)    $12,132.61.     E.   (9)    $122.60. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1435  K  Street,  WaA- 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  HUl  ft  Knowltop,  Inc.,  150  E.  43d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $2,100.     B.  (9)    $211.58. 


A.  Virginia  M.   Gray.   3501    Williamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washlngt<m.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  30  X 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.   (6)  $180.     E.   (9)  8198.08. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  61 1  Idaho  Building. 
Boise.  Idaho  83703. 

B.  Union    Padfle    Railroad,    1418    Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Neta-.  68103. 


A.  Fred  J.  Orelner,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Interna- 
tional Assodatton  of  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turers, Milk  Industry  Foundation,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  wrniam  O.  Orelf.  1158  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 


B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue,  Mew 
York,  NY.  10022. 
O.  (6)  $600. 

A.  John  F.  Grlner,  1326  Massachusetts 
Avenue  MW.,  Waahlngton.  nc.  30006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees,  1326  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

D.   (6)    $12,432.70.     X.  (9)    $2,804.71. 


A.  Qroup  Health  Association  of  AsMrlca, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
Ingtcm,  D.C.  20036. 

X.  (9)  86.802J0. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  1713  O  StzeeC  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Waahlngtc«i,  DC.  30006. 

A.  Keimsth  J.  Ouldo,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30087. 

B.  Oommoo  Cause,  3100  M  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $1,375. 

A.  R.  WUllam  Habel.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washbigton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nations!  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,880.     E.   (9)    $306.12. 

A.  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tbe  American  Bankers  AMfM»<«^ttrtf^  xi20 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washlng;faon,  D.C. 
20036.  '     ' 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     X.   (9)  $300.        ^    ■    - 


A.  Harcdd  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111.  80602. 

A.  J.  O.  Hail,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     X.   (8)    $3,193.93. 

A.  Keith  Halllday,  1725  K  Street  KW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $300. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  ft  Saunders,  888 
17tb  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  ft  Saunders,  888 
17tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  ft  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
m.  80808. 

D.   (8)  $100.    E.  (9)  $1X 


A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  ft  Saunders.  888 
17tb  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid   Funds,  Inc.,  846 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  10602. 

A.  Robert  N.   Hampton,   1129   20tb   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Council   of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)   $l,04e.9«.     X.    (9)   $48M. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1139  20th  Street  KW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Cooperatives, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  X3C 

D.    (6)    $263.75.     K   (9)    $8.47. 


A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1041.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Southern   California   Edison    Co..   Poet 
Offlce  Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)   $150.    K  (9)   $58.44. 

A.  Xufsne  J.  Hardy. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 


1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.   (6)    $3,600.     K.   C9)    $610.75. 


A.  Anxlrew  E.  Hare.  1315  letb  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

X.   (9)    $64.50. 


A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Tbe  Procter  &  Gamble  Maaufacturlng 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.   (6)   $161.     X.   (9)   $161. 


A.  Thomas  E.  Harman.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  515,  Blake  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  516,  Blake 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

r.^  D.   (6)    $1,500.     X.   (9)   $360. 


A.  WUllam  B.  Barman.  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  Bast  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $415.     X.   (9)   $32.26. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr..  1129  20th 
Street  NW..   Washington,  DC.   20036. 

B.  National  Council  erf  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1139  20tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1010.  Waahlngton,  D£.  20036. 

D.   (6>   $132.     K.   (9)   $51.60. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Harris,  35  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team.sters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)   $1,168.60. 

A.  Otto  R.  Harrison.  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Hiunble  Oil  ft  Refining  Co..  Post  Offloe 
Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $25.90. 


A.  William    a   Hart.    1826    I    Street    KW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Colimibia   Oas   System   Service   Corp.. 
20  Montchanln  Road,  WUmlngton.  Del.  19607. 

D.  (6)  $2056.16.     E.  (9)  $3239.63. 


A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson.  1616  P  Street  KW., 
Washington.  DC  30036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carrlera,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30038. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr,  1618  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc.. 
1816  P  Street  NW.,  Washln^rton.  DO.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $3,67084.     B.  (9)  $710  13. 


A.  Andrew  T.  Hatcher,  150  East  4M  Strttft, 
New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

B.  HIU  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  150  East  43d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,300,     X.  (9)  $687. 

A.  Robert  T.  Haydea,  1001  OakDeetlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington. DC.  30080. 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
15233. 

D.   (6)  83^88.59.     E.   (9)   $806.80. 

A.  Paul  M.  HawktiM,  1701  K  Street  KW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washlngt<m.  D.O. 

D.  (8)  $1,250.83      E.  (9)  $880  76 
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A.  Hftya  and  Haya,  Warner  Bnndtng.  Waah- 
Ington,  DC. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Aasoclatlon,  Inc.,  4004 
Veraalllea  Road,  Lexington,  Kj. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Heal,  350  Wert  Jeraey  Street. 
Hlaabeth,  IfJ.  07307. 

B  National  Pest  Control  Aasoclatlon,  350 
West  Jersey  Street,  CUmbetb,  N.J.   07307. 

D.  (0)  1110.     E.  (9)  t308. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Waahtn^ton,  D.C. 
D.  (to)   rr.4flO.75.     B.  (9)   •7,400.75. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  90  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

B.  National  MQk  Producers  redmtlon,  30 
r  Str««t  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (S)  1300.     B.  (9)  %ia2M. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  53  VandertJllt  Ave- 
nue, N«fW  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  30 
B  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  F  Hellman,  1321  Maasa^^aaetts 
Avenue  MW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3735  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.  (6)  •3.563:30. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC   20030. 

B.  NaitlocAl  Canners  Association.  1133 
Twentieth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  •875.     B.  (9)  •008.90. 

A.  Barbara  Heller.  334  C  Street  SB.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30006. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SB.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (0)  $li. 

A.  Boaa  B.  BeUer.  3100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington.  DC.  30037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 3100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30037. 

D.  (S)  •410. 

A.  Phn  D  Helmlg.  1035  Conneetleot  Ave- 
nue. NW..  WasUngton.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  Sotrth  Flower 
Street.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  •150.     B.  (9)  •150. 


A.  Lealla   P.    Hemry,    1701    K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Healtb  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (B)  •368.93. 


A.  Richard  A.  Henneges.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of   Real    Bstate 
Bocuds.    156   Bast   Superior  Street,   Chicago, 

ni. 

D.  (6)   •2.933.     B.  (9)   •73.07. 


B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (0)  13.000.     B.  (9)  •3.000. 

A.  Jamas  J.  HIU,  6025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  Anj-CIO, 
5035  Wisconsin  Avenue  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  30016. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Waablagton,  DC.  20006 

B.  American  Medical  Aasoclatlon.  535 
North   Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60610. 

D.  (6)    •1,987.50.     E.   (9)    •SOl.U. 

A.  James  D.  Hlttle.  Sr..  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan  Am 
BuUdlng.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  8138.83. 

A.  Lawrence  8.  Hobart.  3600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  30087. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30037. 

D.  (6)   8435. 

A.  Leo  D.  Hbchstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1800  I  Street  WW.,  Washington,  DC, 
30006. 

A.  Thomae  W  HoUand,  1839  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  608,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
y75  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T.,  10032. 

D.   (6)  8933.13.     B.   (9)   878.30. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  1126  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

aooos. 

D.   (8)  •3.813 


CIO,  1013  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  0.0. 
30008. 

B.   (9)   8446.84. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys.  Paulson  and 
HxmiphreyB.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc  ,  3730 
D«a  Pl&lnaa  Avenue,  Das  Plalnes,  ni.  60018. 

D.   (6)   811^80.     B.  (9)   8331.95. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bunt,  1680  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  NIj  Induatrlaa,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  8760. 


A.  Bdmund  P.  HenneUy.  ISO  East  43d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp..  150  Bast  43d  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  81,135.     B.  (9)  84M.4e. 

A  Andrew  I.  Rickey,  Jr..  1133  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washlngtc«i,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  18th  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  •8,873.     B.  (9)  8671.59. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Htgglnbotham.  1738  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (8)  83.000.     B.  (9)  •085.50. 

A.  J.  Bldred  Bill.  Jr..  730  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington,  D.C.  30004. 


B.   (9)  843S3. 


A.  John  W.  Holton.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

aoos6. 

D.   (6)  81,750.     B.   (9)   •38.56. 


A.  The  Bormel  Fotmdatlon,  Austin.  Minn., 
55913. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  West  53d  Street, 
Weetem  Springs,  111.  60568. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6660  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park,  Argo.  III. 
80601. 

D.   (6)  8469.30. 


A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AWLr-ClO,  1778  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (8)  •6.145.38.     B.  (9)  8768.83. 


A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  jr..  Bast  Bennlng 
Road.   OalesvUle.  Md.   30705. 

B.  Committee  an  Federal  Procurement  of 
A/E  Services:  1786  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)  8500. 

B.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2258, 
Washington,  DC.  20013. 

B.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  lobbyist.  Post  Office 
Box  2256.  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)  ^50. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  lobbyist.  Poet  Office 
Box  2256.  Washington.  DC.  20013. 

B.  Daniel  Smith,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

E.  (9)   •341. 


A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Midland   Bnterprlaes,   Inc.,   Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


A.  FranK  N.  Ikard.  1801  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Wash^lngton,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (8)  87,558.70.     B.  (9)  «7,653.70. 

A.  Institute  for  Oovemment  Assisted 
Housing,  1133  15tli  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (8)    8350.     B.   (0)    8350. 


A.  Thomas  Hbwarth.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite    1301,    Washington.    DC    30006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1301, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)  8789.43.    B.  (9)  8769.43. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  400  Walker  Building. 
734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber.  1331  Massachusetts 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington.  D.C.   30005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3736  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky 

D.   (6)    98.703.75.     E.    (9)    •3.844.53. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
206.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ashland  OU,  Inc..  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Aahland,  Ky. 

A.  Wmiam  J.  HuU,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
806.  Washington,   D.C.   30086. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Aasoclatlon. 
Inc. 

A.  Gregory     A.     Humphrey.     1013     14th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Federatton  of  Teachers,  AFL- 


A.   Institute   tar  Rapid   Transit,    1612   K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 
E.  (9)  8161.56. 

A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  Bast  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)   ^9,091. IT.     E.  (9)   9640. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  (9)  •8353.44. 

A.  Intematlon  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades.  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  84,363.36. 

A.  International  Brot.herhood  of  Teamsters, 
35  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  (9)  •19.613.93. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101. 

D.  (6)  •7.791.13.     B.  (9)  89.573.38. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
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B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  Amerloa, 
1035  Connecticut  Avenue  HW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Cbaa.  B.  Jackson,  Obas.  B.  Jackson  ft 
Associates,  1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1113, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1160  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1001,  Wasliington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manutaoturera  In- 
stitute, mc.,  1001  Johnston  Building.  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.   (6)   82,750.     B.   (9)    8308.87. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobaon,  1819  H  Street 
NW..  No.  800,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1750  Old  Meadow  Boad.  Molrfjan.  Va. 

23101. 

D.  (6)  81249.98. 


-c- 


A.  Robert  L.  Jamas.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  920,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  BanJc  of  America  N.T.  and  SA.,  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,  San  Francisco,   Calif.  94137. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1634 
Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94110. 
E.  (9)  8600. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  300  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories, 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19101. 

B.  (9)  8679.30. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Llg^t  Oo..  Mad- 
ison Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  07960. 


A.  H.  Bradley  Joiinson,  1100  Ring  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BiUldlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   8975. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  SheU  Oil  Co.,  1  SheU  Plaza,  Post  Office 
Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  8600. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  Poet  Office  Box 
2251,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   86,169.03.     E.  (0)   8188.28. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  315,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  MUas  Laboratortes.  Inc.,  1137  Myrtle 
Street,  Elkhart.  Ind.  40514. 

A.  Charlla  W.  Jones,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  910,  Wash- 
Ington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   8650.     E.  (9  8150. 

A.  H.  Daniel  Jones  TO.  Suite  1001.  1150 
17tb    Street   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20066. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Bldg.,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28302. 

B.  (9)  888. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Petrole\un  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30066. 

B.  (9)  818. 


A.  OUver  H.  Jones.  1135  15tb  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1136  15iai  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30008. 

D.  (6)  8719.     E.  (9)  •9,619. 


A.  Carl  O.  JOHUn.  406  Baat  Maple,  F^e- 
mont,  Ml(^  49413. 

B.  Oerbar  Produote  Oo.,  446  Stata  Street. 
Framodt,  Mlob.  49413. 

B.  (9)  9160. 

A.  FranoU  M.  Judge.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Cooomerce  of  the  USA,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Mrs.  Frits  B.  Kahn,  9303  Ponce  Place. 
Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  QL 
60611. 

&.  (9)  811.86. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  Esquire.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plasa,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agrltniltur&l 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonliim,  Md.  21098. 

E.   (9)    81.46. 

A.  Catieton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1620  I  Street  KW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  B«tlred  Officers  Association,  1636 1  Street 
NW.,  Washlxigton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    »170. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Keating,  738  15th  Street  NW., 
Room  600,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Grain  ft  Feed  Association.  725 
15th  Street  NW.,  Boom  500. 

D.  (6)  9100. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Awnue  oeC  the 
Stars.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  (9)  9300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Suite  1110,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

E.  (9)    8376. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Humble  Oil  ft  Reflnlng  Co.,  Post  OlBce 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex.  j 

E.   (9)   •16.30.  •<^'^ 

A.  John  G.  E^eller,  Suite  1014,  1028  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rimible  Oil  ft  Refining  Co.,  Povt  Office 
Box  3180,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  (9)  83.30. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  MaasacbuBetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Francis  A.  Kelly,  1785  Masaaohtuetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  81.000. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  730  Hotel  Washington, 
DC.  30004. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  81,000.     B.  (9)  81,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaoentical  Manufacturers  Aaasocl- 
atlon. 

A.  George  Kelm,  One  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  6300.  Chicago,  lU.  00670. 

B.  They  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
BoK  1178,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80901. 

B.   (9)   •326.04. 


A.  B.  O.  Kandall,  Jr.,  Alabama  Ballroad  As- 
sociation, Montgonxary,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  Mont- 
^amarj.  Ala.  30104. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  G  Street  NW  ,  Waah- 
lngton, Vi.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Israel  P\ibllo  AfTaln  Commlt- 
tae,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30000. 

D.  (6)  8888.33. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  430  Cafritz  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Maratiion  OU  Co.,  Flndlay.  Ohio  4S840. 
1.  (9)  8440.90. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC.  30005. 

B.  union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

E.  (0)   841.35. 

A.  Thomas  P  Kacester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC. 
30086. 

B.  0\ilf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15380. 
D.   (6)   8875.     B.   (9)   tlOO. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  •546.     K.   (9)  838. 

A.  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Klmmal.  1716  36th 
Street.  Rock  Island,  111.  61201. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Ruab  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 
60611. 

E.  (9)   •475.84. 

A.  Charlee  L.  King.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  311  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)  872. 

A.  Joaeph  T.  King,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20006 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors,  615 
West  33d  Street.  Oak  Brook,  ni.  00531. 

B.   (9)   •368.53. 


A.  Olbson  Klngren.  900   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
B    Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan.  Inc. 
D.   (6}  81.136.     B.  (8)  8466.75. 


A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations.   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  DC    20036. 

D.  (6)  •2.S44.S8.     B.  (9)  8661.03. 


A.  KIrkland.  Ellis  ft  Rows,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1438  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 


A.  Emeet  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street. 
AUentown.  Pa.  18101 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  901 
HamUton  St..  AUentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  8878.     B.  (9)  8478.36. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton,  1100  Ring  Building 
Washington.  DC    20086. 

B.  American  Mining  Oongieee,  1100  Ring 
BiUldlng,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  («)  8738. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle 

B.  International  Paper  Oo..  Room  700,  1630 
I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

D.  (6)  8350.     B.  (0)  (300. 

A.  Douglas  B.  Kllever,  1350  Connectlout 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20038 

B.  Cleary.  GottUeb.  Staen  ft  Hamilton.  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2d036. 
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A.  James  T.  Kmeta.  14S7  K  Street  WW., 
Waablngton,  O.C.  30000. 

B.  United  Mine  Woiken  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.O.  30006. 

O.  (6).  •6.749.98.     2.  (9)  •480. 

A.  Paul  B.  Kn^p.  1811  K  Street  WW., 
Wastilngton.  O.C.  30006. 

B.  Lumbermen^  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Orove.  ni.  60049. 

D.  (6)  1876. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  1100  Blng  Bxiliaing, 
Waahlngton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Blng 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  ^6^&. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1311  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co.,  928  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60607.  . 

D.  (6)  93B0.     B.  (9)  $M. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Koach,  1900  L  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  B.  Hamilton  It  Associates,  Ino^ 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
WW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  Watlonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  WW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30009. 

D.  (6)  $126. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1316  leth  Street  WW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

3.    (9)    »58.50. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  WW.. 
suite  1200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1778  K 
Street  WW.,  Suite  1300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  William  J.  Kuhtuss,  336  Toughy  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 

B.  Amartcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  226 
Toughy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  HI.  6008*. 

D.   (6)    •976. 

A.  Uoyd  R.  Kuhn,  1728  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  o* 
Amartc*.  Inc.,  1726  De  Sales  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   «6.334.     B.   (9)   fl,316.64. 


A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr.,  1725  I  Street  WW., 
Washington.  DC. 

a  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

S.   (9)    9300. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenne  WW..  Washington,  D.C.  30088. 

B.  United  Steelworkei*  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  P&. 
15322. 

D.   (6)    »4.467.76.     K   (9)    $966.36. 
f   

A.  Howard  R.  ^ven  and  Abe  Fortas.  208 
South  LaSalle  Stziet,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Loeb.  Bhoa^BS  *  Co..  42  WaU  Street, 
New  Tor*,  W.T. 

A.  Jvme  KysUko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nlieTTW..  Washington.  DC.  20O09. 

.^2S»tlonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  WW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   «144.50. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder.  1015  18th  Street 
WW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036 

B.  Conference  of  State  BanJbdwpenrlaara, 
1015  18th  Stieet  WW.,  30888. 

A.  Oermame  Krettek,  110  Maryland  Ave- 
nue WE..  Suite  101,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Aasoctatlon.  60  Bast 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  00011. 

D.   (6)   8750. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  l6th 
Street  WW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DO.  30001. 

D.  (6)    84,904.     B.   (9)    $4,630. 

A.  Laborera'  International  Union  of  Worth 
America,  AFL-CIO,  906  16th  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  (9)   $13,035.37. 

A.  A.   M.   Lampley,  400  First  Stteet  WW.. 

Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.O. 
20001. 

E.  (9)   $200. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta.  Jr.,  906  leth  Street 
WW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  L*borer8'  International  Union  of  Worth 
America,  AFIr-CIO.  906  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washtogton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  (9)   $808.27. 

A.  ReeO  B.  Larson,  1900  L  Street  WW.,  Suite 
306,  Washington,  D.C.  30080. 

B.  Watlonal  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  WW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  1713  a  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
AutomobUe  Association.  1713  a  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  DO.  20000. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurents.  7306  Reservoir 
Road,  Springfield,  Va.  32160. 

B.  Watlonal  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington. 
Va.  32301. 

D.  (6)   $1,960. 

A.  Donald  F.  Lavanty.  1730  M  Street  WW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D.,  820  First  National 
Bank  BuUdlng,  Peoria,  111.  61002. 

D.   (6)   $784.76.     K.   (9)   $674.97. 

A.  C3eorge  H.  Lawrence,  1615  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22309. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (0)    $440.     B.   (9)   $126. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  230  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 


datlon,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  38087. 
D.   (6)   $40. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  801  Wcffth  Fairfax 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  23314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  AlexandrU,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (0)   $12374.98. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DXJ.  20O36. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  2401  Crow-Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A.  ailbert  B.  Lessenco,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Chapter,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers.  1424  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Midland  Enterprise,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  S.  B.  Levering,  246  Second  Street  NK., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1386. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levm,  1620  I  Street  WW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Bvilldlng,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Harry  LeVlne,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  W.Y. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Aventw  WW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,912. 


A.  Lee,  McCarthy   *  DeRosa, 
Lace,  New  York.  W.T.  10008. 

B.  (9)   $860. 
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A.  James  8.  Krzymlnskl,  1129  20th  Street 
WW.,  Washington.  DC  30030. 

B.  Watlonal   Council   of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1139  aoth  Street  WW..  Washington.  D.O. 

D.   (8)   $3,040.98.     B.   {9)    $88.88. 


A.  Herbert  Uebenson,  1226  19th  Street  WW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Small  Bioslness  Association, 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $4,600.     B.  (9)  $1300. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $4,868.53.     E.  (9)  $4,808.83. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan.  Dafoe  & 
Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway.  Portland, 
Greg.  97201. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3360.     E.  (9)  $89138. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut   Arenue    WW.,    Washington.    D.O. 
20036. 
.D.  (6)    $261.     E.   (9)    $699.82. 

A.  Robert    J.   Leigh,   2100   M   Street   WW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  DC.  20087. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Aaso- 


A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe  & 
Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Portland, 
Greg.  97201. 

B.  Watlonal  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, 1381  Southweet  Broadway.  Portland, 
Greg.  97201. 


A.  John  E.  Llnater,  2000  Weetwood  Drive, 
Wausau.  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  WU.  54401. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Robert  a.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  1010.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $139.86. 


B.    Printing    Industries   of    America,   1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
D.  (0)   $860.     B.  (B)   $1,406. 


A.  Laurence  London,  26  Broadway,  Room 
1012,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neoes- 
ilty,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  London,  1028  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111.  60664. 

D.  (6)  $025. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree,  28  Broadway,  Room  1012, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity   25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $375.     B.  (9)  $119.8». 

A.  James  F.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weetlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  BuUdlng,  Gateway  Center,  Pltteburgh, 
Pa.  16222. 

D.  (0)  $700.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Gtto  Lowe,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1188  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,060. 

A.  Lumbermen's  Muttial  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove.  111.  60049. 

E.  (9)  $1,560. 

A.  Milton  P.  Lunch,  2029   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  OTSrlen,  1026 1  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Cominco  American  Inc.,  West  818  River- 
side. Spokane,  Wash.  99301. 


A.  James  E.  Mack.  1235  19th  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU..  60603. 

D.  (6)    $6,687.60.     E.   (9)    $1,146.72. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Katser  Industries  Corp.,  900  nth  Street 
NW.,  Washlngtoa.  DC. 

A.  Andre  Malsonpierre,  666  Uth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutxial  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $620. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook  Road, 
McLean,  Va.,  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1180  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $0,876.01.     E.   (9)    $110.90. 

A.  Mike  Manatos.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1104,  Waahmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacture  Oo., 
301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46203. 

D.  (6)    $11033.     E.   (9)    $110.33. 

A.  Man-made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17«i  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $700. 


A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1626  I  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries,  346  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1698 1  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morrts- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

A.  Lund  Levin  St  O'Brien.  1628 1  Street  WW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  BuUdlng.  Portland,  Greg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $.91. 

A.  Clarence  T.  Lundqulst,  4822  TUden 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20010. 

B.  Mens  wear  RetaUers  of  America,  Room 
890,  National  Press  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DO.  20004. 

D.  (0)  $800. 

A.  WUUam  George  Lunsford,  245  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Conunlttee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

D.  (6)  $1,612. 

A.  James  H.  Ljmch,  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  WW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusette  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,551.70.     E.   (9)    $249.24. 


A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr..   11th  and  L  BuUd- 
lng, Sacramento,  Calif.  96814. 

B.  California   RaUroad    Association,    11th 
and  L  BuUdlng,  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemlste  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20000. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney.  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Wsahlngton,  DO.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  MaU  Cnrrlere'  Asso- 
ciation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
DO.  20003. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr..  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Ralph  J.  MarU«,  640  Investment  BuUd- 
lng, 1811  K  Street  WW.,  Washington.  DXJ. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutxial  Insur- 
ance Agents.  640  Investment  BuUdlng,  1811 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $1335. 


A.   Shane    MacCarthy,    1730   Worth    Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  William  J.  Marscbalk,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,   165  East  Superior  Street,   Chicago, 

ni. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $10538* 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  CrandaU  BuUdlng, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84101. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  BuUdlng.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101. 

D.   (6)  $4,416.90.     E.  (9)  $244  22. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washlnirton.  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  MarebaU    tt    Haley    Bank.    770    North 
Water  Street.  MUwaukee.  Wis.  68203. 
D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $17.78. 

A.  J.  Paul  i>*"-mh*il,  Suite  312,  800  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $334.32.     E.   (9)    $356.45. 


A.  Richard  E.  Martlnea,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B  American  Gptometrlc  Association.  ca» 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D  .  820  First  Nailoual 
Bank  BuUdlng,  Peoria,  ni.  61602. 

D.  (6)    $813.10.     B.   (9)   $44038. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  AgrKroltural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  Stete  Fair  OroTUids, 

Timonium,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)   $1.46. 

A.  Guy  B.  MaserltB,  ITOl  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B  Life  Insxxrance  Association  of  Amarlca, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  W.Y.  10017. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOlT. 

D.   (0)   $160.80.     B.   (9)    $7A4. 

A.  Waiter  J.  Mason.  816  I6th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  BuUdlng  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AJt-CIO.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington,  DO.  30006. 

D.   (6)    $6,49931.     B.   (9)    $860. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  20036. 

B.  Nation*!  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1100  ITth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallroeds.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DO.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $43634.     E.    (9)    $486.15. 

A.  Chartss  E.  Mattlngly.  1606  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Legion.  700  Nortto  Pennsyl- 
vania Street.  Indtanapolls.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $4300.     E.   (9)    $376.06. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  m.  60667. 

D.    (6)    $6,675.     E.    (9)    $860. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  281  South  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

B.  L.  M.  William*  and  Clayton  Burch 
FamUles.  in  care  of  Oontlnerntai  lUlaols  Na- 
tional Bank  it  Tmst  Oo..  Trustee,  231 
South  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,   HI.  60604. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  on  Japaueee  Textile  Im- 
porte.  Inc.,  561  Kfth  Avenue,  Mew  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (0)    81.000. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DO.  30086. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegeteble  Distributors  As- 
sociation. Post  OfBce  Box  848,  Nogales.  Arl« 
86621. 

D.   (0)    $600. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  111  B  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  111  E Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  Brass  &  Bronze  Ingot  Institute.  800 
West  Waahlngtoo  Street,  Chicago.  HI  60606. 

D.  (6)    $72.     E.   (9)   $28.50. 

A.  Wmiam  J.  McAullffe.  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303.  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1838 
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L.  8tr«et  NW.,  Suite  308,  WMhlngtfm,  O.C. 
300S6. 

D.   (6)    tl.700.     E.   (9)    $16. 


A.  Jolui  A.  MoCart,  100  Indiana  Atohvm 
SV/    Washington,  DC.  30001. 

B.  Oov«min«nt  Bmployea  Council,  AVL- 
OIO.  lOO  Indian*  Avenue  NW.,  Waehlngton, 
DC.  30001. 

D.    (6)    •2,871.8Q. 

A.  MoOlure  M  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  KW.,  Suite  000,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
30086. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Aosoolatlon  ot  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  MoClure  Si  TVotter,  UOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Waablngton.  D.C. 
30086 

B.  Tidewater  &Carln«  Service,  Inc.,  3306 
Tulane  Avenue,  New  Orleaax,  La.  70110. 

A.  MoClure  (b  Trotter,  UOO  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Waefalngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc..  North  Perry  and  Jefferson  Streeta, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  3610S. 

A.  MoClure  Jc  Trotter,  UOO  Connecticut 
AvBDTie  NW.,  Suite  eOO,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobile  OU  Corp..  150  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036 

B.  The  lilagnavox  Co.,  1700  Magnavox  Way, 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.  46804. 

B.  (9)  tlOO.M. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  11 OO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries.  Inc.,  1  Gulf 
*  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  NY.  10023. 

A.  McClure  ti  Trotter,  UOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Poet  Office  Drawer  1734, 
.\tlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

A.  B.  L.  Mccnuioch,  Room  819,  400  Plrst 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Bnglneers   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.    (6)  1384.60.     E.  (9)  181.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  MclDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
avrenth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  •ft8a.66.     E.  (9)  $106. 

A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy,  UOO  Ring  Bund- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Amwifatn  Mining  Congress.  UOO  Blng 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  867. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McBlwaln,  40  Bast  Broadway. 
Butte,  Mont.  50701. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  &9701. 
S.  i9)  808.07. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughUn,  400  Plrst 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Bm- 
ployeee,  12080  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48208. 

D.  (6)   87,080. 

A.  Mylee  F.  McOrafl.  1828  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland.  Mich. 
48040. 


A.  MarshaU  C.  MoOrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  70O,  1830 
I   Street    NW,,    Washington,    D.C.    30006. 

D.   (6)  8060.     E.  (9)  87730. 

A.  P.  Howard  McOulgan,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Pederatloo  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlaatlons,  815  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)  86,068.     B.  (9)  8846.25. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mclntoeh  Jr.,  400  Plret 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DO.  30001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (0)  $2,007.03. 

A.  John  A.  McKenna,  334  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,362.60. 


A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKUmey,  1200  North  Court- 
house Road  (04) ,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  NOO  Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  2268,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78298. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.  E.  (9)  $1,071.94. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  1200  North  Court- 
house Road,  No.  626.  Arlington.  Va.  23201. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite  317, 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 


A.  John  S.  McLees,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  C.  W.  MoMlUan,  Suite  1016,  National 
Press  Building,  14th  and  F  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  90202. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,   1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insiirance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $485.  E.  (9)  $00.29. 


A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

B.  American    Bankers    Association,    1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $7,389.74. 

\ 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  it  Loech, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Oreat  Lakes  Dredge 
&  Dock  Co.,  228  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chi- 
cago, m.:  Dunbar  <Sc  Sullivan  Dredging  Co., 
22720  Michigan  Avenue,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $6,160.  E.  (0)  $2,992.39. 

A.  Harry  C.  McPherson.  Jr.,  Suite  UOO,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward,  Inc.,  619  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago,  ni.  60607. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $235. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue.  Room  787,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  (9)  $2,030.86. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFlr- 


CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $7,680. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlaatlons,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  6,006.  £.  (9)  $619.93. 

A.  William  A.  Melssner,  Jr.,  6200  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washlxigton,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Rudolph  Wolff  &  Co.,  80  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10008. 

D.   (0)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $133.68. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletake,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $86.45.     E.     (9)  $8.36. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  1811  North  Kent  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  23200. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  23209. 


A.  Lawrence    C.    Merthan,    1426   K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill   &  Knowlton,  Inc.,   1425   K   Street 
NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,009.37.     E.  (9)  $298.76. 


A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Oeorge  F.  Meyer,  Jr.,  1625  £^e  Street 
NW.,    Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   30006. 

D.  (6)   $393. 

A.  James  Q.  MlchAux,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46203. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Bruce  L.  Mlkesell.  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Independent  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association,  1719  West  End  Avenue,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  37203. 

D.   (6)   $1,260.     E.  (9)   $394.54. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Questor  Corp.,  1801  Splelbusch  Avenue, 
Toledo.  Ohio  43694. 

D.   (6)  $295. 

A.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1639  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Anne  Miller,  Suite  907, 1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  907,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $135.64. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  877  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20030. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)   $196.     E.  (9)    $83.88. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $262.50.     E.   (9)    $30.07. 

A.  Dale  MiUer.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20030. 
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B.  Texas  Gulf,  Inc.,  300  Park  Avenue,  Mew 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D    (6)    $335.     E.   (9)    $387.73. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  MlUer,  1816  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68108. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroad  Legilslative  dumnlt- 
tee  1815  Capitol  ATsnos,  Onuhft,  Nebr.  68102. 

O.  (6)   $6,049.08.     E.   (•>   $039JM. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  636  Nwth  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  AssodatiMi,  666  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  in.  60010. 

D.   (6)    $875. 

A.  Luman  O.  USWvt,  Suite  913,  630  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  Bxilldlng,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  RaUroad  Asaoolatlon,  Suite  012, 
630  Southwest  Ftfth  Avenue  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97304. 


B.    Tbm    American    Humane    Associatlcn, 
Post  Office  Box  1380,  Denver,  Oolo.  80301. 
D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  ClvU  Airlift. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  James  M.  Morris,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Room  804,  Washington,  DX!.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48302. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $1,390.68. 


A.  Jack  MlUs.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Mints,  WUliam  T.  Plumb, 
Jr.,  and  Arnold  O.  Johnson. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Willis  C.  Moflatt,  Post  Office  Box  829, 
Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


A.  John  O.  Mohay,  734  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Paclters  As- 
sociation, 734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $350. 


A.  Graham  T.  T.  MoUttMr,   1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc..  9200  Wayzata  Bou- 
levard, Minneapolis,  Minn.  66440. 

D.   (8)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $3,000. 


A.  James  G.  Morton.  1835  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.   D.O.  30009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1835  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20OO9. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  Under  $100. 

A.  Jack  Moskovrlt*.  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)  $8,380.     E.  (9)  $191.88. 


surers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  XSL 
60003.  ^' 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $580. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plasa,  Newark,  N.J.  07102, 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
PennayWsiUa  Station.  Raymond  Plaea.  New- 
ark, N.J.  07103. 

D.   (6)  $41.25. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1790  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DO.  30000.  '. 

D.   (8)  $876.     K.   (9)   $876.  T 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $57.60.     E.   19)  $67.60. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices, 960  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
33301. 

D.   (6)  $36,330.60.     E.   (9)  $5,991  J9. 

A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $1.60. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suit* 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

D.  (6)  $1.U6A4.     E.  (9)  $6,636.68. 


A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUdlng,  16th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.     E.  (9)  $656. 


A.  Michael  Monroney,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  OroUus  & 
Plnlev,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1600  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $3^50. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

D.  (6)  $96.64.     E.  (9)  $239.23. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  O.  WUUam  Moody,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Room  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  501,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $1,073.18. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  it  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  816  I5th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
VersaUles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 


A.  MotorlBte  United  for  Ecology,  Inc.,  3477 
New  Ridge  Drive,  Paloe  Verdes,  OaUf.  90374. 

D,  (6)  $677.     E.  (9)  $1,273.02. 

A.  MTiUlam  G.  Mullen.  491  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Nevespaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

E.  (9)  $183.31. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  517  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, 806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1109,  Washlngtcwi.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Rahway,  NJ.  07066. 
D.  (6)  $400.     E. (9)  $4. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

D.   (6)  $488.13.     E.   (9)  $775.13. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rxiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $186. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CoimcU  of  Farmer  OOoperatlres, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,887.60.     E.  (9)  $44.25. 


A.  J<An  J.  Nangle,  1625  E  Street  NW,  Suite 
812,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nations)  AsscK^tlQQ  of  Inxiependent  In- 


A.  National  Association  of  Parmer  Elected 
Committeemen.  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
830,  Arlington,  Va.  22302. 

D.  (6)  $332.76.     B.  (9)  $283.76. 

A.  National  Assoclstlon  of   Food  Chains. 

1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DjO. 

D.  (6)    $600.     E.   (9)   $600. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Inc.,  86  Jcrfin  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10088. 

E.  (9)  $13,733.39. 

A  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $781,503.61.     E.  (9)  $73,358.07. 

A  National  Assoclstlon  of  Margarine  Manu- 
facturers, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  SuiU  1202, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $80. 

A  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  35  U  East  46th  Street,  Suite 
H.  Indianapolis,  Ind,  46305. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,081,37.     E.  (9)  $1,88137. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW    Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (8)  $4,486.11.     B.  (9)  $4,486.11. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  166  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago, 
lU. 

E.  (9)  $17,496.66. 

A.  NBA  Players  Association,  15  Oolumbus 
Circle,  New  York.  NY.  10033. 
D.  (6)  $384.69.     E.  (9)  $384  69 

A.    National    BroUer    OouncU.    U55    15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20008. 
D.  (61  $300.     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  NaUonal  Audio-Visual  Associates,  Inc., 
3160  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  23030. 
D.  (6)  $30,131.12.     E.  (8)  $4,433.2!. 
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A.  N»itlon»l  CanD«n  Awodatton,  1133  20th 
Stroet   KW.,   WMhla«:tOQ.   DO.   30086. 
D.  (fl)   M66.aM.69.     B.  (9)   »4.873.07. 

A.  NatlonAl  CoaI  Awoclatlon,  Coal  Building, 
Waahlnjton.  DC.  20086. 

D.  (6)  •416.389.33.     B.  <9)  •3,383.06. 

A.  Nkttonal  OommlttM  AgaUoct  Rdpnaalve 
LegUlatlon.  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Loa 
AngalM,  Calif..  90004. 

D.  (S)  •1,433.69.     B.  (9)  •1,433.69. 

A.   Natl<»al    Cotton   Counofl   of   Ammiea, 
Poat  Offlc*  Box  13385,  MemphU.  Tann.,  38113. 
D.(6)  •13,010.66.     B.  (9)  •13,010.66. 

A.  National  OouncU  for  a  Reaponaibl*  Plre- 
amw  Policy.  1038  Connecticut  Av«nu«  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  DC.  30036 

D.  (8)  •663.60.     B.  (9)  •383. 

A.  National  OouncU  of  Panner  Coopera- 
tJvM.  1139  30th  Street,  NW.,  WaBhlneton, 
DC.  30088. 

D.  (6)  •38334.76.     B.  (9)  •37,139.63. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industrlea,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  901, 
Waahlngton,  DC.  30006. 

D.  (6)  •668.76.     E.  (9)  •756.88. 

A.  National  Counael  Aasoelates,  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SB.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Cenco,  Inc.,  2600  South  Koetnez  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •3,478.     B.  (8)  •18830. 

A.  National  Counael  Aaaoclatea.  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SB.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  lOOO  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  •833.33.     B.  (9)  874.86. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey   Avenue   SB.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  BLBA  Systems  Corp.,  6909  Bast  38th 
Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  <9)  •32.09. 

A.  National     Cystic     Plbroals     Research 
Foundation,     3379     Peachtree     Road     NE 
AtUnta.  Oa.  30336. 

B.  (9)  •518. 

A.  National  Blectrlcal  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  7315  WlBconaln  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30014. 

A.  National  Electrical  Btonufacturer*  As- 
sociation. 158  Bast  44th  Street,  New  Tork, 
N.T.  10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bualnesa,  Inc.,  930-932  Washington  Bulldlnir 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  •19.930.70.     B.  f9)  «19,920.70. 

A.  Nfctlonal  Forest  Products  Association 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  Waahlne- 
ton.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)    •2.898.60     B.   r9)    •3,936.41. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association 
735  15th  Street  NW..  Boom  800,  Washington! 

E.  (9)    •SOO. 

A.  National  Qrange,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (8)    •142387.72.     B.   (9)    811.220. 

A.  National  Home  Fumlalilngs  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111.  60654. 

B.  (6)    •694.93. 

A.  National  Housing  ConfBPBnce.  Inc. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  «J32i 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  •15.831.76.     B.  (9)  •16,479.41. 
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A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC.  20001. 
D.   (0)   •3.917.96.     B.   (9)   •3,917.96. 

A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation. 734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    •774.79.     E.   (9)    •1,986.83. 

A.  National  Institute  of  Locker  &  Freezer 
Provlsloners,  334  Bast  High  Street,  Elisabeth- 
town,  Pa.  17033. 

D.   (9)    •87.61.     B.  (9)    •817.81. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1S16 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    •37,18738.     E.   (9)    887,18738. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.   (6)    84,364.42     B.   (9)   84,264.42. 


A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  (9)  •826. 


A.  National  Patent  Council,  1228  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.   (6)    84,025.60.     B.    (19)    rreo. 

A.  National     R^iabllltation     Association, 
1532  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 
D.   (8)  •1,626.46.     (9)  •1391. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10001. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.    (6)  •1,964.34.     B.  (9)  ^1,96434. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.    (6)  je.OOO.     B   (9)  •3,663.62. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 3029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30006. 

D.   (6)    •13.500.     E.  (9)    •13348. 


A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 
D.   (6)  •2.531.     E.   (9)  •6,016.09. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  SiUte  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  •see. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders, 
1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D-  (6)    •300.     E.  (9)    •MO. 


A.  National  Wool  Orowers  Association.  800 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
84101. 

D.   (6)  •18.408.     E.   (9)  86.786.67. 

A.  Nation- Wide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  •6360.     E.  (9)  •638037. 


A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (8)    ^1390.     E.   (9)    •ISJO. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1041.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern   California   Edison   Co.,   Post 
Office  Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 


D.   (6)    200.     B.   (9)   •160. 


>)   •160.MK 

.,  512  Washington 


Bund- 


A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr., 
Ing,  Washington,  D.O.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Btislness 
Investment  Companies,  512  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

D.   (8)   $S00. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1126  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  AssooUtlon  of  Aaer- 
lc»,  1126  I6tb  Strest  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

A.  Oeorge  Nelson,  1300  Connsotlout  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30038. 

B.  Intematlooal  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Asrospacs  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

O.   (8)   HfiOQ.    B.   (9)   •14638. 


A.  Bobert  B.  NeviUe,  1166  16th  Street  NW 
Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Restaurant  AsaoolatlOQ,  1156 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)   ^2360.     B.   (9)    •303.06. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns.  908  Colorado  Building 
Washington.  D.O*  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  NT 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,66830.     E.   (9)    818033. 


A.  E.  J.  Newtoould.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O.  30086. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Ootta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  111.  80014. 

D.   (6)    8160.     E.   (9)   816. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20001. 

D.   (6)   •l.lOe.     E.   (9)   8793.10. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  APL- 
OIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)    •6,960.63.     E.   (9)   879636. 

A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
Tork.  N.T.  10006. 

E.  (9)   81380. 

A.  Stanley    D.    Noble.    20    North    Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  512  Washington 
Building.  Washlneton,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  81,600.     E.  (9)  $160.29. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion.  1105  Barr  Building,   Washington,  DC. 

A.  Seward  Nyman.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Northf^ast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Conn. 


A.  Raymond  D.  O'Connell.  400  Madison 
Avenue.  New  Tork,  N.T.  10017. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 


A.  O'Connor.  Qreen,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  465 
L-Enfaht  Plaza  West  SW..  Suite  2900,  Wash- 
ington DC.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $143.67. 
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A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  A 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc., 
Suite  2900,  IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
56402. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  St 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  DX3.  30008. 

B.  Koch  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  3696, 
St  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)    839. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suits 
1808,  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Korznandale  Road,  Room  110,  Mlnnei^Kdls, 
Minn.  55435. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)    •16639. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1031,  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.,  Midland  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

E.  (9)  $334.96. 

A.  John  B.  CDay,  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  InsTirance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adazns  Street,  Chicago,  111  60603. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  John  A.  OlJonnsU,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  718,  Washington.  D.O.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  J<din  A.  CDonnall,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  PhUippine  Sugar  Institute. 
D.   (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    •250. 

A.  Jane  O'Orady,  816  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10008. 

D.   (6)  •4380.98.     E.  (9)  •1,628.03. 

A.  Richard  O.  CHars,  1120  Investment 
Building,    Washington,    D.O.    20006. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.   60601. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216;  Jo- 
seph S.  am,  16  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43216. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  726  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  500,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
735  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  600.  Washington. 
DO.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $26.60. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  6026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-OIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
816.  Washington.  D.O.  20001. 

B.  L.  T.  Barrlnger  &  Co.,  161  South  Front 

Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.(6)   $2,500. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T.  10016. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1816 
18th  Street  NW.,   Washington.  D.C.   30036. 

E.  (9)   $66.75. 


A.  Charles  T.  O'NelU,  Jr.,  1130  Oonneot- 
icut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

B.  Ajnerioaa  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DjO. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    •300.69.       !^'      ' 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  ATsnue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (8)   8186. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  llOO  Ring  BoUding, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1375. 

A.  Norman  Paige.  1132  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.O.  20004. 

B.  DlstUled  Spirits  Institute,  1133  Peim- 
sylvanla  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.O.  30004. 

A.  Edward  J.  Panarello,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  RetaU  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-OIO.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $633433.     S.    (9)    $89433. 

A.  Oarol  Ames  Parker,  830  C  Street  SK., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  O  Straet  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

D.  (0)  83.100. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  OoopenUtve  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, O.O.  20009. 

D.  (6)  8187.48. 

A.  Kenton  H.  PeUls.  3160  ^rlag  Street. 
Fairfax,  Va.  33030. 

B.  Natlooal  Audio-Visual  Jmaoolmttaa,  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  28080. 

D.  (8)  81302.40. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  8i 
Max,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

B.  AmerVmn  Maritime  AssooUtlon.  17  Bat- 
tery PUoe.  New  Tork.  N.T.  10004. 

D.  (6)  82350. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll.  Brand  ft 
May,  1200  ITth  Street  NW.,  Wsshlngton,  O.O. 
30036. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  401  North 
Michigan  Aveniie,  Chicago,  m.  60601.  Na- 
tional Asoclatlon  of  Engine  &  Boat  Manu- 
facturers, 637  Steemboet  Road,  Greenwich, 
Oonn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  •»ao. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs,  Blow.  VerrUl.  Brand  & 
Boggs,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O.  30086. 

B.  International  Snowmobile  Industry  As- 
sociation, 5100  Edlna  Industrial  Boulevard. 
MInneapoUs,  Minn.  66486. 

D.  (8)  8467.60. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrUl.  Brand  it 
May,  1300  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloom Ingdale  Road, 
White  Plains.  N.T.  10606. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  & 
May,  1300  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Assoolatloo.,  Inc.,  Pleas- 
antvUle,  N.T.  10670. 

D.  (6)  83300. 

A.  Jack  Pearce,  Suite  808-810,  910  17th 
Street  IfW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 


B.  Committee  on  Modem.  Efflclent  Traas- 
portatloo- 

D.   (6)    »8,460.     E.   (9)    $1,009.64. 


A.  John  J.  Peooraro,  1750  New  Tork  Avenue 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  ot  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  Tork  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  •339436. 

A.  PennaoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

A.  D.  V.  Peiiiiabene,  Suit  1304, 1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Oo.  of  Oallfornla.  Butte 
1304,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  •SO.     K.  (0)  8S».  .W 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  SheU  OU  Oo.,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  SheU  OU  Oo.,  1  SheU  Plasa.  Houston. 
Tex,  77003. 

D.  (6)  81,000. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  816  IStli  atieet  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Federation  of  LAbor  and  Oon- 
greas  ot  Industrial  Organisations.  81ft  19th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.O, 

D.   (6)    $6,460.     K.   (9)   •80933. 

A,  Richard  W.  Peterson.  1130  Oonnectknik 
Avenue  NW..  WashUtgtoa.  D.O.  30086. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Oonneotlcnt  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  UXJ. 
30086. 

D.  (6)  8600. 

A,  Walter  T.  Phatr.  900  nth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industrlee  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D,  (8>  8400.     B.  (9>  ••TB. 

A.  Roger  J.  PhauX.  1836  K  Street.  Watfi- 
ington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  United  Atr  Lines.  Post  Office  Bos  66100, 
Chicago,  m.  60666. 

D.  (6)  8800.    E.  (•)  818038. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufactvirere  Assocl»- 
tlon.  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washlngtln.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  P.  PhUbin,  1100  Conneetlcut  Ave- 
nue, WaahlDigton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  MobU  OU  Oorp.,  160  East  4ad  Street, 
New  York.  NY.   10017. 

D.  (6)  81,138. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texaoo.  Inc.,  135  East  43d  Street,  Nkw 
Tork,  N.Y   10017. 

D.  (6)  8700.     B.  (9)  81.460. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Orowers,  Inc., 
nue  M,  Lubbock.  Tex.  79401. 
D.  (6)  83.73136.     E.  (»)  81350. 


1730  Ave- 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DO.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Oo.  Institute.  1T75  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  81,500.     E.  (9)  819.70. 

A.  ■wnuam  J.  Potts.  Jr..  1730  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.O.  20086. 

A,  Richard  M.  Powell.  1310  Tower  BuUdmg. 
Washington.  D.O.  30005. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1310  Tower  BuUdlng,  Waahlaf- 
ton.  D.O.  20006. 
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A.  WUUam  I.  Powell.  UOl  lath  Street  NW.. 
WMtalngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Petrolevun  AaaoeXaXioa  at 
America.  1101  18th  Street  NW.,  Wsahlngton, 
D.C.  aOO30. 

B.  (0)  tl4^. 

A.  CJMlton  H.  Power,  1818  Noptii  Parkw*y. 
Poet  Office  Box  13085.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  NaUonal  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12286.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  •830.     S.  (9)  998.59. 


A.  WUllsm  C.   Prather,   111    Bast  Waclcer 
Drive,  Chloego,  m.  60801. 

B.  United  St*te«  Savings  &  Lo«kn  Lesgue, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60801. 

D.  (6)  H78. 

A.  WlUlam  H.   Press,   1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Acacia    Mutual    Life    Insurance    Co., 
WMhlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8a,3afi. 

A.  H.   F.   Pressler.   1133  8outhwe«t  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

B.  Oas  Supply   Committee,    1735   DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  aOOS8. 

D.  (6)  $100.    X.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
loa,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)    Via.iS.     E.  (9)   •3.97. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
Room  804,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DX:.  20001. 

D.   (6)  98,603.     X.  (9)  M.aOS. 

A.  Railway  Progress   Institute,   801   North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22814. 
D.   (8)  81,685.     B.  (9)  81 ,586. 


A.  Ftorest  J.  Prettyman.  790  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  AssoclaUon  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos..  730  15lh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
30005. 

D.  (6)  8298.36.    B.  (9)  88. 


A.  Liouls  V.  Pctebe,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  515,  Blake  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  516,  Blake 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  16)  81,500.    B.  (9)  «360. 

A.  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  {e>   81,9S1J0.     K.   (9)   81,991^0. 

A.  Barle  W.  Putnam.  6036  Wlsoonsln  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30018. 

A.  Questor  Corp.,  1801  Splelbusch  Avenue, 
Toledo,  Ohio  4S694. 

B.  (9)  8398. 

A.  Joaepb  B.  Quin.  1818  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Orange.  1816  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30008. 

D.  (8)  rrao. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  Route  8,  Box  3S8, 

Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  Associated  Retail  Baker*  of  America,  735 
West  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  81.743.    B.  (9)  8487.76. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303,  Washington,  D.C 
30008. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  L200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

D.   (6)    tl,666JS0     B.   (9)    $268.21. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  *  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30006. 

D.   (6)  8450. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport,  1140  Coimeotl- 
out  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Electrto  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20038. 

D.   (6)  8226.     E.  (9)  878.12. 


A.  James  H.  Bademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
aoooi. 

D.  (6)  81,990.80. 

A.  Alex  Badln.  3000  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  300S7. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  3600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (S)   1337.44. 


B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  16th 
Place,  Yuma,  Ariz.  86364. 
E.   (0)    $25eet. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington.  Ky.,  40507. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Assoda/tlon,  101 
East  High  Street.  Lexington,  Ky.  40607. 

E.   (0)   8197.06. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  United 
States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

D.   (6)   81,067.97.     E.   (9)    8460.25. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Warner  Building,  Suite  1128,  13th  and  X 
Streets  NW.,  Washlngtoxi,  D.C  20004 

D.   (6)    86,817.68.     E.   (9)    810.214.83. 


A.  Robert    J.    Rauch,    620    C    Street    SB., 

Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  630  O  Street  8E., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)  81,500. 


A.  O.  J.  Rausobenbaoh. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.   (6)  8900.     B.  (9)  fOBS. 


A.  Thomas  D.  Ray. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  16th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)  83.360.     B.  (0)  8806. 

A.  wailam  w.  Hayner,  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Crowell  CoUler  and  Maomnian,  Inc., 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  (9)  8113.80. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute.  Inc.. 
2720  Des  Plalnes  Avenue.  Dee  Plclnes,  Dl. 
60018. 

X.  (9)  911,471.96. 


A.  Dwlght  C  Reed.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
O.   (6)  846.86. 

A>  David  J.  Reedy.  68430  Huntington  Cir- 
cle East.   NapervUle,   ni.   60540. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6860  South 
Harlem   Avenue.   Argo.  HI.   60610. 

D.  (8)   81.760. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  602  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   81.260.     B.  (0)   8600. 


A.  Robert  S.  Reese.  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Tank    Truck    Carriers.    X&c, 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  200S6. 

A.  Barbara  Reld.  324  C  Street  SB.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20003. 

B.  Bnvlrotunental    Policy   Center.    324    C 
Street  SB.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   8640. 

A.  John  A.  ReUly,  60  Maiden  hunt.  New 

York.  N.Y.,  10038. 


A.  Retired     Officers    Association,     1625    I 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C  20006. 
D.   (6)   $6,919. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite   1000,   Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1626  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,876.     E.   (9)    $863. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoeds. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)   $660.    E.  (9)  $43.80. 

A.  MaxweU  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  200S6 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.G.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $625. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  336  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

A.  Rosalie  Rlechman.  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1213  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)   $1,575. 

A.  Slert  F.  Rlepma.  1726  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1202,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 

E.  (9)    $30. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  WUUam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $331354.     E.   (0)    $329.34. 

A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  2  Dubonnet  Road, 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11681. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
706  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $13.     E.   (9)    $3J50. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DO.  20000. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $76. 
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A.  Paul  H.  Robbtns,  2039  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B  NaUonal  Society  of  Pmfweetnnal  Engi- 
neers. 2039  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  Q.  Roderick.  1101  16th.  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20038. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Oas  Service  Co.. 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $729.20. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Oil  and  Oas  Aasoolatioin.  609 
South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Oallf. 
90017. 

D.  (6)   8750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oaa  Asaooiatlon  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke,  231  Bast  Vermijo 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Oolo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Naoional  de  Productoree  da  Aku- 
car,  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  36,  Mexloo,  DJ"., 
Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $3,631.96. 

A.  Robert  J.  Boutter,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washli^ton.  D.O.  30000. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI.  60011. 

A.  RoyaU.  Koegel  At  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  1009,  Waehlngton,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Associated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Flaaa, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $41. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells.  1730  K  Street 
NW..  No.  1009.  Waehinffton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Deltona  Oorp..  3250  South  West  Third 
Avenue,  Miami,  na.  33130. 

D.  (6)  $10,680.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  John  Forney  Btidy,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  622.  WasOilngton.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  ti  Rubber  Oo..  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Albert  R.  RusseU.  Post  Office  Box  12286, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  13286.  Mempihls.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $686.16.     D.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Crlstlne  Riusall.  630  C  Street  SB.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20003. 

B.  Coalition  to  Tax  PoUution.  620  0  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.O.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,710. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Aseoolates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  20086. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $838.49. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1860 
L  Street  NW.,  No.  614,  Waahington.  DX3. 
20036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radlcdogy,  20  Nortti 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m.  S0006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $868.70. 

A.  B.  M.  Ryan.  1156  16th  Street  NW..  Wti^- 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 


Bw  J.  0.  Penney  Oo.  Inc.  1301  Avanue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $126.     E.  (9)  $34.35. 

A.  WllUatn  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tnternatlo"ftl  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aeroepaoe  Workers,  1300  Oonneotlcut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $480. 

A.  FrancU  J.  Ryley,  600  Htle  &  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Aria.  86008. 

B.  Standard  OU  Oo.  of  Oallfornla,  San 
Francisco;  Shell  OU  Oo.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co.,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
Union  OU  Oo.,  Ouif  OU  Ooip.,  all  of  Los  An- 
geles; Humble  OU  &  Be&olng  Oo,  Midland. 
Tex. 

A.  Sachs,  Oreenebaum  &  Tayter,  1620  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ontario  Oorp,  1300  West  Jackson.  Mun- 
da.  Ind. 

A.  Sachs.  Oreenebaum  &  Tayler,  1630  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  30006. 

B.  York  Bag  Co,  Ltd..  8677  Dundas  Street 
West,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada. 

A.  Oarl  K.  Sadler.  1336  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DX3.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $8,698.30.     E.  (9)  $6,667.09. 

A.  Eric  P.  Sohellln.  1228  19th  Street  NW, 
Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Patent  OouncU,  1228  I9th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.O. 
30038. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  MercantUe 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUdtng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Bal- 
thnore,  Md.  21301. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.,  Timonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium.  Md.  21088. 

E.  (9)  $1.46. 

A.  Allan  D.  Sehlosaer,  1000  Oonnectlout 
Aventifi  NW,  Washington.  D.O.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  CouncU.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  Room  610.  Ring 
BuUdlng,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
Post  Office  Bos  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $82.61. 

A.  A.  Cleve  Bchneeberger,  1211  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20086. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Aasoctation.  Old  Or- 
chard Road.  Skokle,  lU.  60076. 


A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NX,  Washington,  D.O.  30003. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  US. 
D.  (6)  $1,691.26.     E.  (9)  $83.46. 

A.  Scribner.  HaU,  Thomburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1209.  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20036. 

B.  JefTerson  PUot  Corp..  Poet  Office  Box 
21008.  Greensboro.  N.C  27402. 

A.  Scribner.  HaU.  Thomburg  &  Thompaoxi, 
1200  18th  Street  NW,  Salts  1309.  Waahlag- 
ton.  D.O.  20030. 


B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 
E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C  20006. 

D.  (0)  8331.36.     E.  (9)  $31.13. 

A.  Kay  Seaiy,  900  Southwest  Tower,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77002. 

B.  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Section  23  Leased  Hoiulng  Assoclstloa, 
Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $460.     E.   (9)    $460. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  Post  Office  Box  12285 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Ootton  Council  of  America 
Post  Office  Box  13286.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112 

JX   (6)    $327.50.     B.   (9)    $88.81. 

A.  Ronald  C  Seeley,  1387  Mcolet  Place 
Detroit,  Mich.  48907. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  19th 
Place.  Yuma,  .Aria.  85364. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C  20036 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  926  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60607 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $26. 

A.  Theodore  A.  SerrUl,  401  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Asaoclatlon,  48i 
National  Press  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DO 
30004. 

E.  (9)    $17458. 

A.  Alice  Sbabecoff,  1039  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  NaUooal  Consumers  League,  1039  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC  30006 

D.    (8)    $1,360. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsvlvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pflser  Inc.,  286  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $880.     E.    (9)    $800. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes.  Orolius  & 
Flnley,  1064  3 1st  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  30007. 

B.  Albright  Title  4  Trust  Co.,  100  North 
Mahi  Street,  Newklrk.  Okla.  74647. 

E.  (9)    $1,696.75. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmaa,  CroUus  h 
Flnley,  1064  Slst  Street,  NW..  Washington, 
D.C  30007. 

B.  ChUdren's  Hospital  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  2136  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Flnley,  1064  Slst  Street  NW,  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Oo.,  El  Paso.  Tvx. 
D.   (6)    $2.90150.     E.   (9)   $1,463.33. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson.  Semmea.  Crollus  b 
Flnley.  1054  31st  Street  NW,  Washington 
D.O.  20007. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  670  liCxlngtoo  Ave- 
ntxe.  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.   (6)  8890.    X.  (9)   $47. 

A.  Jane  M.  O.  Sharp,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NX,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  CouncU  for  a  Uvabie  WorM. 
D.   (6)   $6,000, 
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A.  Sbaw,  Plttman,  PotU  ft  Trowbridge, 
Barr  BuUdlng.  910  17th  Street,  Wuhlogton, 
DC.  20006 

B.  Doubleday  <k  Co..  Inc.,  3T7  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  J.  Sheetaan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  United  Steelworkera  of  America,  1600 
Conunouwealth     BuUdlng,    Plttaburgh,    Pa. 

isaaa. 

D.   (6)    S5.996.75.     E.   (9)    »3,46S.96. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Rln^  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congreaa,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (8)   tLlTS. 

A.  Bdward  L.  Shields,  fl«fl  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

S.  (9)   •1,050. 


A.  Max  Shine,  1136  16th  Street  NW.,  Room 
200    Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

D.   1 6)    •993.50.     B.   (9)    •SO. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman.  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1103,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  Biz 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

A.  Luclen  J.  Slchel,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratorlee,  North  Chicago,  lU. 
80064. 

o.  (6)  csoa. 

A.  David  SUver.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775 
S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Talmage  B.  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.   (6)    •836.     B.   (9)    •Aa 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  South  Carolina  BaUroad 
Association,  1003  Security  Federal  BuUdlng, 
Columbia.  S.C.  38S01. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  BuUdlng,  Coliunbla, 
3.C.  39901. 

D.   (6)    •38.01.     E.   (9)    •87. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk.  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
-Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  <k  HamUton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DO. 
20036. 

A.  William  L.  Slayton,  1786  Maaaachuaetta 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1785 
Massachnsetta  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20038. 

D.   (6)   •1,500. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (fl)    •3,780.     B.   (9)    »8. 

A.  Smathers  &  Merrtgan.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


B.  American  Horse  Councfl,  Inc.,  1778  K. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •6,260.     E.   (9)    •781.17. 


A.  Smathers  ft  Merrtgan.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AsK>clatlon  of  American  Rallroada,  1930 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30038, 

D.   (6)    tl5,000.     B.   (9)    •148.86. 

A.  Donald  B.  Smiley,  Suite  1014,  1036  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Humble  OU  ft  Refining  Co.,  Delaware 
Corp.,  Poet  Office  Box  3180,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  (9)  •319^29. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  3463,  Hou- 
ston, Tex.  77001. 

D.  (8)   $500. 

A.  Howard  H.  Smith,  815  Oonneotlout  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (6)  8370.     B.  (9)  •»17.13. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20088. 

B,  Edward  Gottlieb  ft  Aseoclatee  Ltd.,  486 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10O33. 

B.  (9)   $48. 

A.  RoTjert  wmtam  Smith,  816  Obnnectleut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Deaitoom,  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (6)  8187.     E.  (9)  •ISS. 

A.  WaUace  M.  Smith,  436  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insxar- 
ance  Cos..  2611  Bast  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
IndlanapolU,  Ind.  46206. 

O.  (6)  •eOO.     B.  (9)  %^^M. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  816  CTonneotlcut  Av- 
entie  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford    Motor   Co.,   Dearborn.    Mloh. 
D.  (6)  •2340.     B.  (9)  •1,399.  40, 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgraaa,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  'I\3bacoo  Export 
Aseoclatton,  Poat  Office  Box  860.  Leodngton. 
Ky.  40801. 

D.  (6)  •660.     B.  (9)  •130.60. 

A.  Bdward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NH..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 346  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  . 

D.  (6)  •M03. 

A.  J.  B.  Snyder.  400  Flrrt  Street  NW.. 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  Hrst 
Street  NW.,  S\ilte  704,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  (9)  9360. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Prevention  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.    (6)    87,515.04.     E.   (9)    86,596.08. 


A.  Cart  A.  Soderblom.  1  East  First  Street, 
Room  803,  Reno.  Nev.  S0601. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Aaeoclatlon.  1  Bast  First 
Street,  Room  803,  Reno.  Nev. 


A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom.  1780  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Suite  220,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Blue  ShMd 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago, 
ni.  80811. 

O.  (6)  »380.     B.  (9)  8100. 


A.  Jerome  N.  Sonosky,  Oerald  B.  QUbwt, 
and  Alvln  Ezrln.  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Physical  Tber^y  Association, 
Washington,  D.O. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.O.  30001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  E3ectrlca) 
Workers,  O'Hare  Office  BiUldlng,  Suite  400. 
10400  West  Hlgglna  Road.  Roeemont,  111! 
60018. 

D.   (6)   •1,136.40. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  SbeUers  Assocla- 
tl<m,  8816  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  76236, 
D.   (6)   ^160.     B.   (9)   •160. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  lU.  60806. 

D,   (6)    •1,399.     B.   (9)   •4.64. 

A.  Prank  J,  Specht,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1106  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1106  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DO. 
20006. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Spence,  Box  683,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Colimibla  Gulf  Transmission  Co.,  Box 
683,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   8160. 

A.  Squibb  Corp..  460  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 

B.  (9)   •165. 

A.  John  M.  Stackhouse,  Madison  BuUdlng, 
1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30006. 

B.  National  Agrlctiltural  Chemicals  Asao;- 
elation. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  400  World  Center 
BuUdlng.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  30006. 

B.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federation, 
Inc.,  Room  400,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   8636. 

A.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1021.  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

E.  (9)    $334.96. 

A.  Mel V In  L.  Stark,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  211,  Blake  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.O.  20016. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  311,  Blake 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   83,000.     E.   (9)   8360. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30038. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D  C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   8300. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„ 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20038. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson,  1350  Ooonectlcut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036, 

B.  Robert  College  of  Instanbul,  Turtcey, 
306  Bast  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  lOOlT. 
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A.  B.  H.  StMMnMld.  400  fint 
Waahlngton,  DX3.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhood    at    BaUroatf    -^^ 

3347  watt  Lawreooe  ATenue.  Otoiemt/*,  IB- 

A.  Wynne  A.  Steveoa,  Jr.,  1001  North  ftort 
Mytr  Drive,  ArUngton.  Va.  asaOO. 

B.  Oaa  Appliance  Mtmifatnww  Oawwli- 
Uoo.  iMl  North  rort  Myw  Drtw,  ArUagtan. 
Va.  33309. 

D.  (6)  8870. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1775  K  Btntt  NW., 
Washington,  DX3.  30006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Boohe  Inc.,  S40  KlngilMMl 
Street,  Nutley,  NJ.  07110. 

D.  (6)  •SOO.    X.  (0)  8100. 

A.  Bdward  W.  Stiapaon,  1005  OoBBMtlaqft 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1315,  Waahtactoo,  IXO. 
30036. 

B.  General  Avlatioa  Uaautesturan  Atma- 
clatlon.  Inc.,  1025  Ooonectlout  AvantM  KW„ 
Suite  1316,  Waahingtoo,  DX3.  30006. 

D.  (6)  •40eJW. 

A.  Stltt,  Hammendinger  ft  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avemw  NW..  Waahlngten.  OX3. 
30036. 

B.  Footwear  Group,  Anwricaa  Importaca 

Association.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Stltt,  HemmmuUngar  ft  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  WMhiagton.  ZXO. 
30086. 

B.  Japan  Iron  ft  Steel  Xxporteia'  Aaaool&- 
tlon,  Tokyo,  Ja(>an. 

A  NeLBon  A.  Stitt,  1000  Oonaeetlfiut  Atwum 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  "DO.  30086. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Ooonett.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Waahlng:toa.  D.O. 
30086. 

K.  Francis  W.  Stover,  300  Maryland  Avenue 
NX.,  Washington.  Dja  20003. 

B.  Veterans  oC  lymiga  Wan  of  the  UUtlad 
States,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NX.,  WMhinf- 
tcm,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  88.039.35.    B.  (9)  8800J10. 
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A.  WUllam  M.  Stover,  1835  Oonnactleiit 
Avantie  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.O.  30000. 

B.  Manufacturing  Ohemlata  (tMnnftkisi, 
IDO.,  1826  OooneotlBat  Avanue  NW,,  Wadilng- 
ton,  DXI.  20000. 

D.  (6)  81,000.    I.  (t)  under  6100. 

A.  Herald  B.  Stringer,  1606  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  American  Legion.  700  North  Pannayl- 
vanla  Street,  Tnrtlanapoti^  Ind. 

D.  (6)   85,910.     B.   (9)   •6e8J>7. 


A.  John  Stringv,   666   11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O.  30001. 

B.  Amerlflan   Mutual  Inauranoe  Alllanoe, 
30  North  Wackar  Drive.  Ohlcaco.  HI. 

E.  (9)  81.650. 


A.  Michael  B.  Stzotfaar.  1818  IMli 
NW..  Washington.  OjO.  30066. 

B.  National  Limaatooe  InafeitnU,  mc,  ISIS 
18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D^.  30086. 

B.  (9)  867. 

A.  Nonnan  Strank.  Ill  Bart  Waokar  BMf*. 
Chicago,  m.  00601. 

a  TTnlted  atatea  anvtagi  *  Loan  Lai^uab 
111  East  Wackar  Drive,  ahloago,  HL  60601. 

O.  (6)  83.360. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stnlta,  613  WtMhtngtaa  BniM- 
Ing.  Wamington.  OX3. 30006. 

B.  National  Aaanclatton  of  SmaU  Buatneaa 
Inveetment  Oompaniaa.  513  Waahingtoo 
Building.  Whahington.  DXI.  30005. 

D.  (6)  8600. 


A.  o.  Don  SuUlvaa,  1100  Blng  Building, 
Washington.  D.0. 30086. 


OXVllI- 
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A.  SutharlwBd.  AabUl  ft  Brannaa.  1300 
Vtaxagvt  BiaUding,  Wkahingtoo.  DXX  30006. 

B.  PaolAo  Tnploal  Botanieal  Oardan.  1390 
Avmna  of  the  Amartnaa.  Nkv  Totk.  NT. 
16006. 

A.  Sutherland.  AabtU  ft  Brennan.  1300 
nmfiit  aoUdtng.  waahlngton,  DXi.  30006. 

B.  Ttavalara  Oocf)^  Ona  Tower  Square, 
Barttad.  Oonn.  06115. 

A.  Xrriag  W.  Swanaon,  1158  15th  Stnat 
NW..  waahlngton.  DX7.  30006. 

B.  Fliannaoeutioal  Manufaoturara  Aaaod- 


A.  Nobia  J.  Swaailngan,  138  O  Street  NX., 
Solte  61.  waahlngton,  DA  30003. 

B.  National  Tubareuloala  ft  Raeptratory 
Dlaaaae  Aaaoolation.  1746  Braadwar,  New 
York,  N.T.  10018. 

D.  (6)  8666.    B.  (8)  8141M. 


A.  David  A.  Swaanay ,  36  Loatalana  Aveana 
NW.,  waahlngton,  D.a  30001. 

B.  totamational  Brottiaihood  at  Taamatara. 
35  lioalaiaaa  Avwuia  NW..  Waahlngton.  DjO. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  87,500. 

A.  John  B.  Sweeney,  Solar  BuikUag.  1000 
16th  Stnat  NW..  waahlngton.  DX).  30086. 

B.  Bathlahem  Steel  Oocp..  701  BaM  Third 
Street.  Bathlehem.  Pa.  16016. 

D.  (6)  8400.    B.  (9)  8379.30. 

A.  BuaaaU  A.  Swindell.  Foat  Office  Bos 
2665,  BaMgb.  NX>.  37608. 

B.  North  Oarollna  BaUroad  Aaaoetattoo, 
Poat  OSoe  Boc  3685,  Balaigfa.  N.O.  37603. 

D.  (6)    8380.76.    X.  (9)    8S88.07. 


A.  Ohulaa  P.  Taft,  1008  Oonnecttcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DXI.  30066. 

&  I^flalattn  Ontnmlttna,  OnmniHraa  for 
a  National  Ttada  FbUey,  lae.,  1008  Oonnaott- 
oot  Avanaa  NW.,  waahlngtaa  DX}.  30066. 


A.  Ohattaa  O.   TaU«f.   100 
Ohartotteavllla.  Va.  33801. 

B.  Mtloaal  Ooo^nn  o< 
700  Ntorth 


Angna  Oo«irt, 


aadTeaAh- 
Obloavx  IB. 


A.  Blohaxd  M.  Tanparo.  2X00  U  Btiaat  NW.. 
WaahlasEton.  TiX3.  XOVI. 

B.  Ooannon  Oauaa.  3160  M  OUaat  MW., 
watfuagton,  D.O.  30087. 

D.  (6)  8848.74. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  J^..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601.  waahlngton,  DXI.  30086. 

B.  Indapandant  Itetoral  Oaa  Aaaoolation 
oi  Aaaitdn,  1680  L  Bkraat  NW,  Sotta  601, 
Waahlngton.  DX}.  30088. 

D.  (6)  8880. 

A.  Olack  W.  Thompeon.  403  Solar  Bnlidlag, 
1000    16th    atroat   NW..    ?ftahli>ctnn.    DXI. 


B.  TtaMMoo  Inc. 
Bonatoo.  Tax.  77001. 


A.  Olaik  W.  Thnmpwon,  408  Solar  BuUdtagk 
1000    16lh   Stnat   NW..    waahtagton.   DXI. 


II   fti—lnan  naWnnil  Tnimrannn  rtn  _  fintrm 
BolkUag;  CMvertOQ.  Tax.  77550. 

A.  WUUam  D.  Thninpaon.  1800  L  Street  NW.. 
waahlngton.  DJO.  30066. 

B.  Oaaoral  lioton  Obrp..  8044  Waat  Orand 
Boulevard.  Datrott,  Mloh.  48309. 

D.  (6)  88J006.    X.  (0)  88.836JI8. 

A.  B.  LinwDod  Tipton.  1105  Barr  Bulldlag, 
Waahlngton.  DX3. 30006. 


B.  lataraatlaoal 
Mawirfantuiw 
tlon.  1186  Barr  anUdtag. 
30006, 


A.  H.  WUlia  Tohiar,  SO  P  Street  NW.. 
Ington,  DX}.  30001. 

B.  National  MUk  Froduoers  Pedaratloo.  80 
P  Street  NW..  Waahtagton.  DJO.  30001. 

D.  (6)   81,000.    B.  (8)  8488^. 

A.  David  B.  TOU.  1140  Oonneotlout  Avanna, 
Waahlngton,  DX}. 

B.  National  Aaaoototion  of  Bactriaal  Oom- 
paalaa,  1140  Oonnaetlout  Avenue.  Waahlng- 
ton, D.O. 

D.  (6)  8608.    X.  (»)  816338. 


A.  TVanapurtatlon  Anooiaftim  oC 
1101 17th  Street  NW..Waahiagton.  Duo. 


A.  COanwood  B.  Ttoop.  Jr.,  813  Paaaaylnala 
BuUdlng,  WMhiagton,  DXI.  30004. 

B.  UA  aavlnga   and   Loan  La^o*.    Ill 
Eaat  Waakar  Drtva,  OhloagOk  DL 

D.  (6)  88^888.    X.  (0)  884^. 

A.  Oalen  Dooglaa  TVuaaaU. 

B.  Natlooal  Aaaoolation  of  Manwiaatnwn. 
1183  15th  Street  NW..  Waahiagtoo.  DJO.  30008. 

O.  (6)  8703.    X.  (8)  647844. 


A.  TtTtata  for  Oouaaitatlon,  381 
Street,  Baa  Vkanotaoo,  OaUf .  04108. 

B.  (9)  8108J05. 


A.  John  O.  Tyaon. 

B.  Intamatiaaal  Paper  cn.,  1688  Z 
NW,  Boom  700.  Washington.  DjO.  30006. 

A.  naited  Brotherhood  o<  Oaipentan  8i 
Jotaen  of  Amarioa.  101  OoiuaUtuHoo  Avanne 
NW.,  waahingotn.  DXI.  30001. 

X.  (8)  814,344.58. 

A.  United  neah  Ptntt  aad  Vagatabla  Aa- 
soolatJaa.  777  l4th  Street  NW,  Waahtagton. 
D.O.  30008. 

D.  (8)  83488^0.    B.  (8)  83,168.10. 

A.  united  Mlna  Workan  of  Aaaarloa.  900 
18th  Street  NW,  Wkwhtagtoa.  OXJ.  30088. 

X.  (»)  835A68J7. 

A.  Uaitod 
Aaaootatton,  18M 
ington.  D.0. 30086. 

X.  (8>  8800J8. 


A.  United  Stataa-Japan  Trade 
1000  Oonnaetioot  Avanaa  NW, 
D.O.  30086. 

DL  (6)  661849.    X.  (9)  861848 

A-UBltadJ 
UiantWa 
X.  (9)  848,a03J6. 


A.    Untvetaal 
Iae«488  18tk 
30004. 


Sni.         D.   (6)    8400.    XL   (8)   888M. 


A.    David 
Avenue  NW. 
30086. 

B. 
1684  Boat 

D.  (8)  8500. 

A.  John  A.  VMaOtk  1180  XT 
Suite  1108,  wartMftta.  DJX. 

B.  Paatfie  Oaa  *  ■actrl»  ODw  tf 
Street.  Ban. FwiMHan,  OaUt.  »4166>  ' 

D.  (6)  83.804.78.    X.  (9)  8138U8. 


A.   TlModere    A.   vandanyda. 
Building.  WadUagtoa,  DXX  30066> 
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B.  interoAttonaLl  A«ee!fttton  of  MAohlnlata 
ftBd  AeroMaee  Wortteis,  1800  Oonn«etlcut 
AveniM  Nw  .  Washington.  DO.  20030. 

D.  (6)  ta.iOO.     S.  (9)  ^MO. 


A.  Ted  Vaa  Dyk  Aasoclates,  Inc.,  1730  I 
Street  iTW..  Suite  400,  WtMhlngton,  D.O. 
aOOOfl 

B.  Untted  Air  Llnee,  Poet  Offlc*  Box  88100, 
Chicago,  m.  60006. 

E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Lois  Van  Vallcenburgh.  1673  Preston 
Road.  Alexandria.  VtL  32S03. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  tTNTOEP.  20  B 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

o.  (6)  eao. 

A.  Jbhn  W  Vardaman.  Jr.,  839  I7th  Street 
!?W..  Washlnpton,  DC   30006. 

O.  (6)  $6,300.     E.  (9)  «468.88. 

A  Venable.  Baetjer  &  Howard.  1800  Mer- 
cantile Bank  &  Tnist  Biilldlng.  2  Hopfcln* 
Plara,  Bai'imore,  Md.  21301. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pnlr  and  A^lculttiral 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlvun  State  Pair  Orouads, 
Tlmonliun.  Md.  21093. 

B   (9)  $1.48. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washiagton,    DC.    20006. 

S.  American  Life  Convention,  ail  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $179.     E.  (9)  $45.96. 

A.  ii.  T,  Vice,  Suite  1304.  170O  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  Suite 
1204.  1700  S  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006 

B.  (9^  tl«8. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard.  Jr.,  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  315,  Blake  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30038. 

B.  American  Insurance  Aasoclatlon,  10S5 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  815,  Blake 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  300S6. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $360 

A.  ▼olnme  Poofrwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  Eaat  4ad  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

B.  (91_  $317.36. 


A.  Dobn  L.  Waage,  780  iBth  Street  HW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Aasoclation  of  Registered  Bank,  Holding 
Cos..  730  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

aooos. 

D.  (6)  $187.35.     B.  (8)  $63.58. 

A.  B.  B  Wagner.  8B8  17th  Street  WW.  Suite 
801.  Waahlngton,  DC  30006. 

S.  Matldtial  Council  of  Technical  Service 
nuhutrtaa,  88S  17th  Street  WW,.  Suite  901, 
Washington.  DC.  30006.  -  • ' " 

D.  (6)  $369.63.     B.  rS)  $18.98. 

A.  Pnfl  A.  Wagner,  llM  I9tli  Straat  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  nuewrialHiinl  Ubloo,  TTnltad  AtitomobUe, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers, 8000  Bast  Jefferaon  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48314. 

D.  (t)  •MA.70.     B.  (9)  $194.38. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod.  260  Madison  Ay- 
QtM.  K«w  York.  NY.  1001«. 

B.  Amwrloan  Paper  UiBtMute,  360  Madlatm 
Avenue.  New  York.  W.Y.  10016. 

A.  m  p.  Wtttttort,  Jr.,  OvMm  312,  300  New 
Jersey  Avaiun  SB.,  WaabtagMa,  DC.  3000S. 

B.  Aaoclttttan  ot  Amarlcaa  Batlroads.  1930 
L  Straat  WW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30088. 

D.  (8)  $376.38. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  1760  New  York.  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 


B.  International  Association  of  Plre  Fight- 
ers, International  Union,  1760  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,869. 

A.  Franklin  WaUIck,  1128  leth  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton. DC.  20038 

B.  International  Union,  TTnltad  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America.  Solidarity  House,  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48314. 

D.  (6)  $1,158.30.     B.  (0)  $833.11. 

A.  Charles  8.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  WaahlngtMi,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $137.50.     B.  (9)  $15. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Topeka.  Kans.  86813. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building.  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  69812. 

A.  Richard  W.  Warden,  1138  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  8000  Bast  Jeffer- 
son Av«aue,  Detroit,  Mich..  48214. 

D.  (6)  $857.62.     E.  (9)  $33.60. 


A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1438  Q 
Street  WW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
Bast  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $900.     B.  (9)  $850. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1488  O 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, 6000  Executive  Boulevard,  Suite  200, 
RockvlUe,  Md..  20852. 

D.  (6)  $460.     B.  (9)  $340. 

A.  Oeorge  B.  Watts,  1158  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  BiDller  Council,  1168  Iflth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (8)  $300. 


A.  Ray  Wax,  1900  South  Bads  Street,  Box 
836,  Arlington,  Va.  22022. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  E>lected 
Committeemen.  1900  South  Bads  Street,  Box 
836,  Arlington,  Va.  23202. 

A.  Herman  Webb,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  O'Hare  Office  Building,  Suite  400, 
10400  West  Hlgglns  Road.  Rosemont.  HI. 
80018. 

D.   (8)   $808. 

A.  Clarence  M   Welner,  576  Madlaon  Ava- 

nue.  New  York,  NY  10033. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Aaaoolatlon  of 
America.  Inc..  575  Madlaon  Avenue,  New  York, 
W.Y.  10032. 

D.    (6)    $8,909.89. 

A.  F.  PaiU  Wetsa.  1826  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Llnea,  Post  Office  Box  96100, 
Chicago,  ni.  00666. 

D.   (6)   $860.     B.   (9)   $108. 

A.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road,  Chervy 
Chase,  Md.  20016. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  liic.,  1776  K  Street 
WW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

A.  Paul  S.  Waller.  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
30088. 

D.   (8)   $2,700.     B.  (9)   U91M. 


A.  FNd  M.  Wertbalmar,  2100  M  street  NW 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common  Causa,  3100  M  Street  NW 
Waahlngton,  D.C,  30037. 

D.   (6)    $8,600.     E.   (8)    $80. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Werta,  1008  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DO. 

B.  American  Legion.  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vanla  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $3,760.     E.   (9)    $207.53. 

A.  Weat  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Aria. 
88631. 

E.  (9)    $500. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  830.  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  Snn  Oil  Co..  240  Radnor-Chester  Road 
St.  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

D.   (8)    $7,000.     E.   (8)    $1,780. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson, 
26  West   Main   Street.   Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53303. 

D.   (8)    $460.     E.   (9)    $6.83. 

A.  John  C.  White.  Room  1008,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc., 
Room  1008,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  John  8.  White.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  420 
Cafrltz  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio  45840. 
B.   (9)   $733.66. 


A.  Robert  L.  White.  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue  Washington, 
D.C.  30014. 

A.  Douglaa  Whltlook  n,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1005,  Washlnirton.  DC.  20038 

B.  Zale  Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DO.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $160. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  llth 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     B.   (0)    $6,213.70. 

A.  Joa  O.  Wlggs,  438  North  Hanry  Street, 
Alexandria,   Va.   22314. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottllab.  Steen  ft  HamUton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
20036. 

A.  Claude  O.  Wild.  Jr.,  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  GKilf  OU  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  163S0. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (8)   $350. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragtm  Se  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  WW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  ot  Insurance 
Agents,  mo.,  86  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
100S8. 

A.  WUklnson.  Cragim  &  Barter,  1616  H 
Street  WW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
340  iMdngton  Avanue.  New  York,  W.Y.  10017. 

B.  (8)  9483.08. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  WW..  Waahlngton.  D.O.  20008. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians.  Fort  Washa- 
kie. Wyo. 

B.   (8)   $98.16. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Aaaoclatlon  of  Prealdents  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Utxlveraltiee.  caie 
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of  John  Howard,   Rockford   College,   Rook- 
ford,  m. 
g.  (9)  $0.60. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1816  B 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  68  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,   Pa. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

S.  (9)  $388.46. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  Pierre  Agency, 
Pierre.  S.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $33.31. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Stxeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Dakota  Association  of  Canada,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1193,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

B.   (9)    $118.47. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  care  of  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Small,  6803  Green  Tree  Road. 
Bethesda,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $0.40. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Post  Office  Box  817 
Boopa,  CaUf . 

E.  (9)  $78.76. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragum  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

E.  (9)   $180.80. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragim  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah. 

E.  (9)  $23.48. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $84.29. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C,  30006. 

B.  Qvdnaielt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah. 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $46.78. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616  H 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservations.  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.   (9)   $97.64. 

A.  WUllams,  ConnoUy  &  Callfano,  838  17tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  TtJO.  20008. 
D.   (6)   $6,500.     E.   (9)    $488.8& 

A.  WUllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  for  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices,  407    N    Street   SW..    Washington.    D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $400. 

A.  WUllams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  UtUltles  Corp..  1600  Wal- 
nut Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

D.   (6)  $5,000.     E,   (9)  $400. 


A.  WUllams   &   Jensen,    1130    17th    Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O.  20086. 


B.  O.  Brewer  Ar  Co.,  Ltd.,  FtMt  Offloe  Box 
3470,  Honolulu,  Hawatf. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.    ».  (9)  $400. 

A.  WlMAms  &  Jensen,  1180  1 7th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  DO.  30038. 

B.  Bankws  Association  of  Puerto  Rioo,  care 
of  Wender.  Murase  &  White,  350  Park  Ave- 
ntie.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $400. 

A.  PrancU  G.  Williams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (8)  $100. 

A.  Harding  de  C  WlUiams,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  216  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $60. 


A.  Harry  D.  WlUlams,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  204-05.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU,  Inc..  Poet  Office  Box  391, 
Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.   (6)  $250. 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago.  lU.  60666. 

D.   (6)   $1,280.     E.   (9)  $707. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate 
Boards,   165   East   Superior   Street,   Chicago, 

m. 

D.   (6)  $8,000.     E.   (9)  $172.86. 


A.  WUmer,   Cutler   &   Pickering,  900   17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $3,860      E.   (9)    $38.55. 


A.  WUmer,  Cutler  it  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OU  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunstan, 
Suite  605,  Houston,  Tex.  77008. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $6,752. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71106. 

B.  PennaoU  Co..  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)   $1,300.     E.   (8)    $70. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houstoai,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Richard  F.  WltheraU,  Colorado  Railroad 
Association,  702  Majestic  BuUdlng,  Denver, 
Colo.  80%)2. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo.  80302. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff,  Suite  370,  One  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
SvUte  370,  One  Dupont  Circle,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  1213  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19107. 

D.   (6)    $3,645.76.     E.   (8)    $6,043.63. 

A.  WUliam  E.  Woods,  440  National  Frees 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  National  Association  of  RetaU  Druggists, 


One  Bha$  Waoker  Drive,  Chicago,  III.  90901. 

D.    t6)    $750.     E.   <9^    $160. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Oonneott- 

cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing  too.  IXC. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line.,  Inc.,  Loa  An- 
geles Infternational  Airport.  Loa  AngeljBs. 
Oallf. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos..  Inc.,  1010  WUahlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  80017. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1311  Oonnectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.O.  30036. 

B.  Merger  Committee,  National  Basketball 
Association.  6101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DO.  20011;  Merger  Committee.  Ameri- 
can Basketball  Association,  601  Portland 
Federal  Building,  200  West  Broadway,  Louis- 
vUle,  Ky.  40302. 

D.  (6)   $3350. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  li  Kuchal, 
1211  Ooimecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  20036. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, care  of  PhUlips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin,  Krlm 
8i  BaUon,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Government  ot  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  K(x«a.  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman.  and  Kuchel. 
1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abe  PoUln.  6101  16th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.O.  3001 1 . 

A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  7316  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue.  Washington,   DC.   20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Aaaocla- 
tlon, 7315  Wtsconsln  Avenue,  Washington. 
D.O.  20014. 

A.  V.  T.  WMthington,  1600  North  Qulncy 
Street,  Box  7116,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Association  of  Petroleum  Be-Reflners, 
1600  No.  Quincy  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  23307. 

D.  (6)  $878. 


A.  George  M.  Worden.  HiU,  and  ICnowltoa. 
Inc..  1436  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  HIU  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  Bast  49d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  PKty  W.  Woofter.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,   Washington.   D.O. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (8)   $263. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  RoUunan  &  Kuchel. 
1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Nativea,  Inc  1678 
C  Street,  Anchorage.  Alaska.  88601. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman.  and  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Aveniie  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  and  TV 
Producers  8480  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  80048:  BoUywood  AFL  Film 
CouncU.  7716  Sunset  Boulevard.  HoUywood. 
Oallf.  90046;  Screen  Actors  Guild,  7750  Bun- 
set  Boulevard,  HoUywood,  Calif.  80048. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng.  806  I8tb  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton,  D.O.  30006. 
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B.  Pln«  If  Ktloiua  OttT  Bank.  800  Puk  An- 
aue,  Nvw  York,  N.Y.  lOOU. 
D.  (8)   laOO.    1.  (0)  0101  Jt. 

A.  KuuMth  Yoang.  815  18th  StrMt  I7W., 
Wkahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  American  Fe<lenUon  of  Labor  and  Con- 


greM  of  Indiutrial  OrganlzatloDa,  816  18Ui 
Str««t  NW.,  Waahlngton.  O.O. 
D.  (8)   »8381.    m.  (0)   0404J8. 

A.  Albert  H.  Sinkand.  1701   FwuMylTanla 
Avonue  NW..  Wulilngton,  DX).  30000. 

B.  0«ttr  Oil  CompanT,  1701  PennsTlyanla 
Avenue  NW^  Waaliln^rton.  DX).  20008. 


A.  Oliaiiaa  O.  Zuver,  liao  Oonneetlaut  At»> 
nua  NW..  Waahlngton.  DX).  aOOOO. 

B.  Ilia  Amerloan  Baukara  Aaaoolatlon,  1190 
Cionneotlout  ATanua  NW..  Waalilngton.  D.O. 
20088. 

D.  (8)  18,000.   ■.  (B)  oaoo.io. 


Xyetoher  18,  1972 
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•  All  alphanumeric  oharasten  and  moBetary  anwnnta  refer  to  reoelpta  and  expeDdlturae  on  page  3,  paragrapba  D  and  K  of  the  Quar- 
terly Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  tat  the  aeoond  calendar  quarter  oi  1973  were  received  too  late  to  be  inoludvd  in  the  publlabed  repcrts  for  that 

quarter:  '"  ~    '" 

Fiu  Ons  Copt  Wfth  thx  SccajnAET  or  tbi  Sznatx  aks  Fn.s  Two  Cofzxs  With  tkx  CXxmc  or  trx  Houbx  or  RxraEszirrATivxs: 

This  page  (page  1)  la  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Plac«  an  "X"  BaLOW  the  AppaomiATX  Lrrrxa  or  Fioma  in  the  Box  at  ths  Right  or  th«  '  RKFOar"  Hbadiwo  Bm»w: 

"PaxLiMiNAaT"  RapoRT  ("Baglstratlon") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  •'?"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QTAaTxaLT"  Rbport:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  n um- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordaxM^  wU.h  InstrucUons  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19. 


-j»t- 


REPORT 


PimavAirr  to  F'XDraAi.  RaaTn..ATioN  or  Lobbtino  AaCi 


p 

OOA«Ttk                \ 

ist 

2d       dd   1  4th 

( Mark  one  sqaare  only )     | 

Noxa  OK  Itxk  "A". — (a>  In  OiNaaai..    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  foUowe: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  addreas,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  ,^^^. 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
SaPARATC  RaroBTB.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Elmploy era  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  OacAinzATioN  oa  iNDivmtrAi.  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nattire  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  ll£t  names  of  agents  or  employs 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Non  ON  ITEU  "B". — ReporU  hy  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  la  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  ( b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  Intereat  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  la  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter.. 


B.  EicPLOTxa. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  bualne 


If  there  la  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NoTX  ON  ITZM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nomlnatlona.  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includae  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — i  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(e)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  LKGISI.ATIVX  iNTxaKSTs,  AND  PtTBUCATioNB  In  connectlon  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  conttoiue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  bos  at  the 
left,  so  that  thla  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  spexyific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  ntmibers  of  bllla,  where  known;  (c) 
cltatlona  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d.) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  pubUcatlons  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  leglalatlve  In- 
terests, set  forth :  va)  Description,  ib)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  pubUoetions 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


( Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  thla  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  t><ia  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Reglatratlon)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


APFIDAVTT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAOB  K 
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A.  Aotora'    Equity   AawMtettoB.    IM   WMt 
4«th  Stre«t,  New  Ywk.  N.Y. 
O.   (6)    »a,600.     K.   (0)   92fiO0. 


A.  John  J.  Aduoa,  Sult«  680,  ISlO'St  I 
NW.,  WMhlngton.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Vepco.  Seventh  and  Fnuiiain  Street*, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.   (6)   (leo. 

A.  Aluka  Interstat«  Oo^  Poat  OfflM  Bos 

8W4,  5061  Westhelmer.  Houston,  Tex.  r?008. 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderaon,  1900  L  Street 
KW.,  Suite  306,  Waehlngton.  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30080. 

D.   (6)    $740.     B.   (B)    »30«.31. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  319  Baat  43d 
Street,  JXtm  Tort,  N.T.  10017. 
B.(»)   «8,000. 

A.  American    OItU    Liberties    Union,    IM 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.7. 10010. 
D.   (6)   rr,497.8S.     B.   (9)    $7,497.83. 

A.  American  Conjervattve  Union,  433  Flret 
Street  SB.,  Waahlngtoo,  D.C.  20003. 
O.   (6)   $16,687.08.     B.  (0)   $3,704.86. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 
D.  (6)   $6,116.84.     B.   (0)   $6.1ieM. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1158  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  (9)    $13,487.16. 

A.  American     Hospital     AsaocUtlon,     840 
North  L*ke  Shore  DrlTe,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 
O.   (6)    $3,630.43.     B.   (9)    $3,630.43. 

A.  American    Humaxie    Aaaoctotloa,    fi3Al 

Boalyn  Street,  Englewood,  Oolo. 

B.  <0)   $1,500. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Hoiulng  ConsulJt- 
anu,  1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

O.  (6)  $100.     E.  (0)  $100. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Uerehant  Ship- 
ping, 1836  K  3tre«t  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30000. 

S.  (B)   $3,487  23. 

A.  American  Nursee'  Association,  Inc..  3430 
PetBhlng  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

D.    (6)    $38,319JM.     B.   (9)    $38,319.36. 

A.  American  Optonietrlc  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  OJ3..  830  First  National 
Bank    Building.    Peoria.    111.    61602. 

D.    (6)    $6,303.73.     E.   (9)    $8,303.73. 

A.  Amerloan  Short  Une  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 3000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,364.68.     E.  (9)   $1,364.58. 

A.  American  Society  of  OonsxUtlng  Plan- 
nera.  1760  Old  Meadow  Road.  MoL^aa,  Va. 
33101. 

B.(&)   $1,250. 

A.  John  Andeceon,  4111  Franoonla  Road, 
Alexandrta,  Va. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 3007  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  APCO  OU  Corp.,  1000  Uberty  Bank  BuUd- 
ing,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73103. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Building, 
Uttle  Rock,  Ark.  72201. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1329  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Franklin  Ufe  Insurance  Co.,  Franklin      Workers,    AKM3IO-CLO,    1138    16th    Strest 

Square.  Sprtngfleld,  III.  62706.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008.^ 

B.  («)  818.  D.  (6)    $6,000. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1239  19th  l^tfeet  ItW.', 
Washington,  D.C.  20066. 

B.  Maremont  Corp..   168  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,736.     E.  (9)  $36. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1239  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Powell  liumber  Co.,  Lake  Oharlee,  Ijk 
D.   (6)   $1,476.36.     E.   (9)   $20.43. 


A.  Arnold  *  Porter.  1330  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
loft.  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 
10O33. 

D.  (6)   $1,349.98.     E.  (9)   81X>48.47. 

A.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  1738  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  (9)    $406. 

A.  Richard  W.  AverlU.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlo  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  OX).,  830  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Peoria,  ni.  61603. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $301. 


A.  Bailey,    Slpes.    Williamson   A   Runyan, 
Inc.,    1100   V   and   J   Tower,   Midland,   Tex. 


A.  Charles  W.  BaUey,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  205,  Washington,  DC,  20036. 

B.  NaUonal  RlRht  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  B  Baldwin.  Poet  Office  Box  6664, 
6061  Weethelmer.  Houat<«,  Tex.  77006. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
6554,  Houston.  Tex.  77006. 

A.  Peter  M.  BaUtsarls,  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,23438.     S.  (9)   $160.98. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  208,  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.  $150. 

A.  Richard  W.  HllBs.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Blinding,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $475. 

A.  wrniam  Bliim,  Jr.,  700  Federal  Bar 
Building,  1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20008. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  care  of  WlUlam  A.  Oeo- 
ghegan,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.O.  20038. 

D.   (8)    $833.33.     K.   (0)   8838.23. 

A.  Norman  F.  Blundell,  811  Dallas,  Amer- 
icana Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

B.  Oulf  Interstate  Engineering  Co.,  811 
Dallas,  Americana  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex. 
77003. 

A.  Frederick  C.  Bond  m,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  OJ3.,  820  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Peoria,   ni. 

D.   (6)    $79.68.     E.   (0)    $83.68. 


A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1138  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 


A.  CyrU  F.  Brlokfleld,  1238  ConeeUcut  Aw- 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Aasoclatloo. 
1336  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  30036. 

E.   (9)    $308. 

A.  WatlyBrlaooe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc  018  leth  Street  NW.,  Watfilngton,  DX). 

D.  (8)  8186.     B.  (0)  $18.80. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Raflway,  Atillne  A 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Ross, 
mont,  lU.  60018. 

D.   (6)  $33,000.78.     E.  (0)  $33,080.78. 

A.  David  Brower,  630  O  Street  SB.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  630  O  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.O.  30003. 

D.   (6)  81.000. 

A.  Lyaum  L.  Bryan,  3000  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  OPA**,  666  Flftb 
Avenue,  New  Tw*,  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  3000  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Amerloan  Institute  of  OPA's,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T.  10010. 

A.  PhUlp  N.  Buckminster,  1100  Oonnectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  13000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48331. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $348.71. 

A.  Richard  L.  Bullock,  1610  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1311  Connecticut  Ava« 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp..  060  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  Tork,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.   (9)  $800. 

A.  David  A.  Bimn.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30030. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
576  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1311  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association.  1311  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

E.  (9)  8700. 

A.  Burwell,  Hansen  &  McCandless,  700  Fed- 
eral Bar  BuUdlng  West,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc..  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

O.  (6)  88,0«0.     S.  (9)  8822.43. 

A.  Monroe  BuUer,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stan, 
Suite  1106,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00067. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    0  67. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  WiUi 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  CoxmcU,  AFL-CIO,  Poet  Office  Box  471, 
Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.   (6)  $1,396.37.     E.  (9)  $1,168.81. 
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A.  Casey,  Lane  ti  Mlttendorf ,  816  OoniMotl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  UJO.  80006. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Oo,  2300  Post  Oak 
Xtowsr,  6061  Weathalxnsr,  Hooston.  T^x.  77087; 
Apco  OU  Corp.,  Liberty  Bank  BuUdlng,  Okla> 
tuna  city,  Okla.  78103;  Oulf  Inteistate  Oo., 
American  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex.  77022. 

A.  Casey  Lane  4k  Mlttendorf,  36  Broadway, 
NSW  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Oflloe  Box  507,  Dxirban,  South  Africa. 

D.  (6)   $36,000.     B.   (0)   $3,084X>4. 

A.  Justice  M.  Ohamben,  3300  Oalvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DXl.  30008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Post  Office 
Bex  448,  Mbabane,  SwaaUand. 

D.  (6)   $8,333.36.     E.   (0)   $3,36343. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  3300  Oalvsrt 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  3300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30008. 

D.  (6)   $937.60. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstenaen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Wa^lngton,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)   $3j»0. 

A.  LoweU  I.  Chrlstlson,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  OJD.,  830  First  National  Bank 
Building,  PeorU,  lU.  61603. 

D.  (6)   $76,06.     E.   (0)   $41.00. 


A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr..  1626  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $53.60.     E.   (0)   $2.01. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natiiral  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
713.  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $6,860.     E.  (0)  $7,336.67. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Oommit- 
tee.  Poet  Office  Box  6,  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  66763. 


A.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining,  334  O 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 
D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (0)   $3,031.34. 


A.  CocJltlon  tat  Rural  America,  1001  Con* 
necticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20O36. 

D.  (6)   $8,070.     E.   (0)    $16376.07. 


A.  Carl  A.  S.  Ooan,  Jr.,  1636  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  Statee,  1628  L  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)   $6,562.49.     E.   (0)   $401,46. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1610  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc..  320  New  Center  BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48302. 

D.  (6)   $600. 


A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc.. 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 
D.  (6)   $33,490.07.     E.   (0)   $10,004.70. 

A.  Committee  for  Modem,  Efficient  Trans- 
portation. Suite  806-10,  910  17t^  St^vet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30086. 

B.  cairysler  Corp.,  13000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park.  Mich.  48381. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (0)  $826. 


A.  Consolidated  Natural  Oas  Ssrvlas  Co.. 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  OsQtar.  PttMMirgb,  P». 

15223. 

A.  Bsnuod  J.  Oonway,  311  Baeb  Cbloago 
Avenue,  Ohloago,  HI.,  68611. 

B.  ^■mfrirm^n  Dental  Asaoclatlon.  211  East 
Cbloago  Avonue,  Obiameo.  HL  60811. 

D.  (6)  $3,800. 

A.  CounoU  of  AJPL-CIO  UnV»)s  for  Sdan* 
tlUc,  ProfesBloaBa  «nd  Oultuzml  Employees, 
1166  16th  Btrset  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $14168.     E.  (9)  $1,360. 

A.  Bofsr  O.  Ooortosy.  1780  M  Btrsee  NW.. 
Washlnton.  I>X!.  30088. 

B.  Amsrlaaa  Optometrlo  Aaeoelatlon,  oace 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  OX>.,  830  First  National 
Bank,  Peona,  lU.  61603. 

D.  (8)  380.88.     E.  (9)  8386.M. 

A.  John  A.  Conture,  1636  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30038. 

B.  National  Aaoclatton  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1636  L  Street  NW., 
WaahUactoii.  no.  30086. 

D.   (6)   $4,406.37.     B.   (9)   $307.11. 

A.  Peter  Ooye.  418  Bast  Oapltol  Street  SJB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Student  Lobby,  418  Bast  Capi- 
tol Street  SB.,  Washington,  DX. 

D.   (6)   $480. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.   (8)   $8,048.70.     E.   (0)   $1,087.30. 

A.  Culbertson.  Pendleton  &  Pendleton,  l 
Farragut  Square,  South  Suite  800,  Washing' 
ton.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Canned  Meat  Importers'  Association, 
in  cars  of  DBLTBO  Intamatlomal.  Ltd..  3801 
Ponce  De  Leon  Boulevard.  Oonl  OsAdm.  FU. 

D.  (6)   $1JA8.    E.  (8)   $337.87. 


A.  Daniels  &  HoulUian,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.   (8)   81.8S0.     E.  (0)   868. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1810  B  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, 2510  Dempster  Street,  Dee  Plalnss,  IlL 
60016. 

E.   (9)   $185.88. 

A.  Blchanl  C.  Darling.  1166  I5th  Strset 
NW..  WaahUigton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $883.38. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  733  Washington 
BiUldmg,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  D.O.  Transit  Systems.  Inc.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,000. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  738  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DO.  30006. 

B.  OuUd  of  Prescription  Opticians.  Inc.. 
1350  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  30086. 

A.  Dawson.  QiUnn.  RlddeU,  Taylor  k  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Wa^ungton.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Rlddell,  Taylor  4c  Davis. 
733  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
of  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.  Inc.,  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

X>,  (6)   81.600. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  RlddsU,  Ttkytor  *  Davis, 
733  Washlnfton  Building.  Wsshlngton,  DX}. 
30008. 

B.  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  1003B. 


A.  Dawson,  Quinn.  Rlddell,  Taylor  h  Daris. 
728  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  United  Statee  Brewers  Association.  Inc.. 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Damo,  36  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  35  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)    $6,876.     E.  (9)    $1,880. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  AirUne  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Kose- 
mont,  lU.  60018. 

D.   (6)    $860.     E.   (9)   $116. 

A.  Joeeph  E.  DUlon.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.<  Suits  1808,  Washington,  n.C. 
20008. 

B.  The  Toro  Co..  8111  Lyndale  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  68430. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle.  American  Optometric 
Association.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DX:.  30086. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  OX).,  830  First  National 
Bank.  Peoria,  m.  81803. 

D.  (6)  $372.63.     E.  (9)  $344.06. 

A.  Pauline  B.  Dunckel.  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  BOO.  Arlington,  Va.  32300. 

B.  Oas  Am>llance  Manufacturers  Assocta-» 
tlon,  1001  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  ArUngton. 
Va.  3220S. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Papers  Association.  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C   30006. 
D.   (6)  $108.74.     E.  (0)  $34.01. 

A.  Hope  Eastman.  1434  16th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, DX:.  30066. 

B.  American  Oivll  Llbertlas  Union,  168 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10010.       •.)   .c; 

D.   (6)  $7,497.83.     E.  (9)  $7,497.83. 

A.  Daniel  J..  JBdeUnan.  Inc..  1717  Pennsy** 
vanla  Avenue  NW..  Waahtncton.  DX).  20006. 

B.  Amerloan  Safety  Belt  Oounell.  Post 
Office  Box  467,  New  Hochella.  N.Y.  10603. 

D.   (6)  $3,160.     E.  (9)  $153.30. 

A.  Harmon  U  Elder.  1000  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  A  Assoclatae,  Inc.. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Waahlngtoi.  D.O.  30086. 

D.   (6)  $360.     B.  (0>  $186^11. 

A.  D.  A.  EUsworth.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washltigton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotheobood  of  RaUway,  AirUne  H 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300 River  Road,  Roeemont, 
ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $6,614.     E.  (0)  81.811.0i. 

A.  Boy  Elson,  1771  N  Stnwt  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20086. 

B.  National    Association   of   Broadcastarii, 

1771  •^.  Street  NW.,  WashUigton.  D.C.  30086.  . 
D.  (6)  $4,300.     E.  (9)  8508.68. 


A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasb- 
IngtoD;  D.O.  20086. 

D.   (6)  84,480.     E.  (9)  $4,782^6.  ^ 

A.  Alfrsd  S.  EToelano,  1778'  R  Street  Nlf^' 
Washington,  DC.  20006.  ^ 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  390 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m,  80601. 

D.   (6)  $1,876.     B.  (0)  $178. 
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A.  ^Aeration  of  Am«rlemn  Bdentlata,  903 
O  Street  TTB.,  WUhlngton.  D.O.  20003. 
D.   (S)  113,978.03.     E.  (0)  $3,238.60. 

A.  Mwmrd  R.  Frilowt,  Jr..  1200  ITth  8tr«et 
VW  ,  Suit*  500,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

B.  National  LeagiM  of  Insured  Sarlngs  Aa- 
•octattona,  1300  I7th  8tra«t  NW.,  3utt«  500, 
Waahtng;ton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (0)  1350.     B.  (9)  935.39. 

A.  Francis  C.  Flnl.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue as.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeanta  Aaaoclatlon,  Inc., 
1801  PenmylTanla  Arenue  8E.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30009. 


A.   Forest   Farmers   Association,   4   Execu- 
tive Park  Kast  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30329. 
D.  (8)  $8,090.     E.  (9)  $798.99. 

A.  CharTee  L.  Frasler,  489  L'Bnfant  Plasa, 
8W.,  Room  2390,  Washington,  D.O.  30034. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  CXim- 
Ing.  Iowa  50641. 

D.    (6)    $1,990.     B.   (9)    $1.473.8«. 

A.  Froah,  liane  it  BdsoB.  1038  Ooanectl- 
cut  ATenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20038. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Con- 
sultants, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30038. 

D.   (8)  $100. 

A.  Froah.  Lane  &  E<laon,  1038  Oonneotlcttt 
Arenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  DO.  30098. 

B.  Institute  for  OoTemraent  Assisted 
Housing,  11S3  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  30008. 

D.   (6)    $350. 

A.  Froah.  Lan*  tt  Edaon,  1038  Oonnectlcxrt 
Avenue,  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30038. 

B.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers. 1819  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC.  20038 

D.   (8)  $1,300. 

A.  Froah,  Laos  *  Bdson,  1038  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DO.  200S8. 

B/  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Assao- 
clatlon.  Suite  707.  1039  Conneetlctrt  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O.  30088. 

D.   (8) 


A.  David  C.  Fullarton.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  TM,  Washington.  D.O.  30087. 

B.  Natloaal  Taiepbone  Coopmtlve  Aaso* 
elation,  3100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Waah> 
Ingtoa.  DX).  200ST. 

D.   (8)    $480. 

A.  limntm  B.  Owetasg,  80  F  street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DX7. 30001. 

B.  NMleoal  UOk  Fttxhieer*  Federation. 
38  F  Street  NW.,  Waahingtom.  D.O.  30001. 

D.   (8)    $400.     B.   (»)   $19.37. 

A.  Oaa  Supply  Committee,   1738   DeSalea 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20038 
D.   (8)    $38J>00.     B.   (9)    $8,397.78. 

A.  t«o  J.  Oehrlg.  1  PVuragut  Square  South, 
Waahlngton,  DC.  30008. 

B.  Am«rlcaa  Hospital  Asaoclatlon,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  m.  80811. 

D.  (0)    $384.80.    B.   (9)    $18.58. 

A.  Oeneral  AvUtlon  Manuf  actunrs  Asao- 
clatlon. 1038  OonuacUout  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1319.  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Louis  Oerbar,  1938  K  Straet  NW„  Waifa. 
ington,  DC.  30008^ 

B.  Oooununlcatkuu  Workers  of  America 
19M  K  atieeU  MW..  Washington.  UX3.  30008. 

E.  (9)    $3,800.98. 

A.  J«hn  A.  C.  CMbaoo.   1188   16th  Street 

NW.,  Waahlngton.  DO.  30008. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County. 


and  Municipal  Employees,  1159  I6tb  Street 
MW..  Washington,  O.O.  30006. 

D.  (8)  $3,790.     E.  (9)  $347.39. 

A.  Olenmede    Trust    Co.,     1808    Walnut 
Street,  PbUadelphU,  Pa. 


A.  Jack  Oolodner,  1338  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20030. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Asaoclatlon,  188  W.  48th 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10038. 

D.   (8)   $2,900.     E.   ^9)    $310. 


A.  Jack  Oolodner,  1199  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional  and  Cultural  Employees, 
1186  19th  Street  NW.,  Waahliigton,  D.O. 

D,  (8)   $1,000. 

A.  Vance  V.  OoodfeUow.  838  Midland  Bank 

Building,    Minneapolis.    Minn.    55401. 

B.  Crop  Quality  CouneU,  838  Midland  B*nk 
Building,    Mlnneapolla,    Minn.    59401. 

D.   (8)   $8,836.     E.   (9)    $491.57. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Ooaa,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30087. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asao- 
clatlon, 3100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

D.  (6>   $316. 

A.  Oulf  Interstate  Engineering  Co.,  811 
Dallas,   Americana  Building,  Houston,   Tex. 

77002. 

A.  R.  WUllam  Habel,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (8)    $2,880.     E.   (9)    $311.78. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  100  IndUma  Avenue 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D.O.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  (9)   $86M. 

A.  John  F.  Hail,  1819  MassaohuaetU  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton. D.O.  30088. 

E.  (9)   $1J517.70. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  Weat  Waah- 
lngton Street,  Chicago,  SI.  60603. 


A.  John  W.  Hammett,  lOOO  Liberty  Bank 
BuUdln«,    Oklahoma   City,   Okla.    78103. 

B.  APOO  OU  Corp.,  1000  Liberty  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73103. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  310  RUey  Street, 
Palls  Church,  Va..  22048. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SB.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30008. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Heal.  290  West  Jersey  Street, 
Elizabeth,  N  J.  07207. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  AssoclatkMi,  290 
West  Jersey  Street,  Ellaabeth,  NJ.  07307. 

D.    (8)    $830.     E.    (9)    8341.69. 

A.  Robert  B.  Hetney,  National  Canners 
Association.  1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20038. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1138  30th 
Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $879.     E.    (9)    $469.66. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington,  DO.   20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2110  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Waah- 
lngt<m,  D.C.  20087. 

D.   (8)   $006. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  720  Bankers  Trust  BuUd- 
lng. Dee  Moines,  Iowa  60809. 


B.  Iowa  Railway  Asaoclatlon,  730  Bankers 
Trust  BuUdlng.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  90309. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  1619  Masaachuaetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20088. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Assoclatkio. 

A.  Thomas  P.  HoUey,   1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

A.  O.  Charles  Honlg,  Post  Office  Box  6554, 
5091  Westheimer,  Houston,  Tex.  77005. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
6964,  Houston,  Tex.  77006. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  400  Walker  BuUdlng, 
784  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005 


A.  Howrey,   euznon.   Baker   Sc  Murchison, 

1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngttm, 
DX7.  30008. 

B.  Power  Tool  Institute,  604  Davis  Street, 
E^vanston,  111. 

D.    (6)    $460.     E.    (0)    $460. 

A.  Peter  W.  Bughea,  1329  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington,   D.O.  30038. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
aons/Natlonal  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1235  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DJO.  30088. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Htmiphrey,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20009. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.   (9)    $1,008.87. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  East  Bennlng 
Road.  OalesvUle,  Md.,  20789. 

B.  Committee  on  Federal  Procurement  A/E 
Services;  1789  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20038. 

D.   (6)    $900. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1817  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)     $936.92.     E.    (9)    $373.16. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $312.60. 


A.  Institute  for  Government  Assisted  Hous- 
ing, 1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (0)  $360. 


A.  Glen  L.  Jermstad,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Coalition  for  Rural  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (8)   $800.     E.  (9)   $334.42. 


A.  Francis  A.  Kelly.  1786  Maasachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Kennedy  &  Lelghton,  888  17th  Stwet 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1439  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $92. 


A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railways,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Roeemont, 
ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $6,294.40.     E.  (9)  $872. 
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A.  peter  M.  Kirby,  1000  Conaectlout  Aventw 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (0)  $699.81. 


A.  KMnlners,  Fort,  Schlefer  ft  Boyer,  Fifth 
Floor.  Tower  BuUdlng,  Washington,  XiX>. 
20005. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,326.     E.  <9)  $1,733.25. 


A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1239  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30038. 

B,  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/Naitlonal  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1239  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C.  20038. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
206.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20038. 


A.  DUlard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Offloe  Box  370, 
Washington.  D.C.  20041. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  1618  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)    (3,525. 

A.  Donald  F.  Lavanty,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care  of 
Jack  A.  Potter.  O.D.,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng.  PeorU,  lU.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $1,062.68.     E.  (9)  $807.80. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assi;tance  and 
Development,  Inc.,  390  Plandome  Road.  Man- 
haaset.  N.Y.  11030. 

D.  (6)  $385.08.    E.  (9)  $386.08. 


A.  Charles  W.  Lee,  Room  211,  Congressional 
Hotel.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  BE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  FuU  Poinding  of  Education  Programs, 
300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SB.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $326.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20087. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Waah- 
lngton. DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)    $166. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  ITilrd  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

D.   (6)    $2,527.03.     E.   (9)    $17,623.84. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Asaoclatlon, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $10,100.     E.   (9)    $631. 


A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  100  936  North  Van 
Dom,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  American  Nursea'  Association,  Inc.,  2430 
Periling  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.   (6)    93.563.28. 

A.  Raymond  W.  Lucia,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Indtistry  CouncU,  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
20088. 


A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  and  L  BuUd- 
lng. Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Railroad  Aasoclatlon.  11th 
and  L  BuUdlng,  Sacramento,  Calif.  06814. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Star  Route  MaU  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  BuUdlng, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  84101. 
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B.  National  Wool  Growers  Aaaoctatlon,  600 
Crandall  BuUdln*.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
84101. 

D.   (8)    $4,416.00.     E.    (9)    $971.02. 


A.  Richard  E.  MarUnea,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  American  Optometrtc  Aasoclatlon,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  OX>..  830  First  National 
Bank  BuUdlng.  Peoria,  111.  61802. 

D.    (6)    $293.90.     E.    (9)    $474.30. 

A.  Guy  B.  Maaerita,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1826  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1626  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  nc 
20006. 

D.   (8)    $88.90.     E.   (9)    $2.32. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
er Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO, 
2800  North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60667. 

D.    (6)    $5,657.     E.    (9)    $680. 


A.  C.  H.  McCall,  Poet  Office  Box  6554,  6051 
Westheimer,  Houston,  Tex.  77005. 

B.  Alaaka  Interstate  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box 
6554,  Houston,  Tex.  77005. 

A.  John  L.  McConnell,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.,  11  WaU 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.    (8)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $325. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotheihood  of  RaUway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont, lU.  60018. 

D.   (6)    $3,094.     E.   (9)    $782.78. 


A.  wmiam  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600, 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)  $1,026. 


A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 
10017. 

E.  (0)  $2,593.37. 


A.  Cart  J.  Megel,  1013  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  ARr- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  (0)  $7,680. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller.  1780  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (8)  $294.     E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mlnarobenko,  Jr..  1159  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Federation  of  St*te,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  199  19th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.     E.  (9)  $840. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SB., 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  John  G.  Mohay,  734  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 


AsaoelaUon,  734  15«b  Street  KW.,  Waahixk|h 
ton.  DC.  20008. 
D.  (8)  $387.81. 

A.  Michael  Monroney,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Sharon,  Pleraon,  Semmes,  Crollua  A 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

O.  (6)  $950. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Tht  American  Humane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1308,  Denver,  Colo.  B0301. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  Morgan,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20006. 

B.  OommuiUcatlona  Workers  of  Amarlea, 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  2000apA. 

E.  (9)  $980.69. 

A.  I^nn  E.  Mote,  Northern  Natural  Oaa 
Co.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. D.C.  20088. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  6810S. 

D.  (8)  $3,000. 

A.  Motorists  United  for  Ecology,  Inc.,  3477 
New  Ridge  Drive.  Paloe  Verdea,  CaUf.  90374. 
D.  (6)  $838.     B.  (0)  $280.71. 


A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  900  17th  Street : 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Service  Emplovees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  900  ITth  Street  NW.,  Wellington, 
D.C.  30008. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE.,  Atlanta.  0«.  30820. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  NB.,  Aitanta,  Oa.  80330. 

D.  (6)   $220.     E.    (9)   $160.22. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  UXi.  20038. 
D. (6)  $875.     E.  (9)  $878. 


A.  National  Associated  Buainofismen.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20088. 

D.   (8)   $884.11     E.   (0)   $1,030.40. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.T.  10010. 

D.   (8)    $14,018.70.     E.    (9)    $14.S88». 

A.  National  Association  of  BuUdlng  Mano- 
facturers.  1619  Maaaachsuetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30088. 

D.  (6)   $1,900.     B.  (0)   81,800. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home,  BuUders 
of  the  United  States.  1636  L  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (8)    $39,879.84.     E.    (9)   $38,036.95. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  Yoi*.  N.T. 
10038. 

E.  (9)    $12,378.74. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1 133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20086. 
D.   (6)   $864,097.97.     B.   (9)    $9,498J18. 


A.  Natloxial  Citizens  Committee  for  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  707  National  Press  BuUdlng, 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30004. 

E.  (9)   $186.83. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  AjKlcation. 
1610  Maeimchusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30086. 

D.   (6)   $3,707.88.    %.  (0)   $4,188.14. 
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A.  NktlonjJ  Hotulng  Conference,  Inc..  1360 
OoBJMetlcut  Atmiim  NW..  Suit*  033,  Wiah- 
ln«ton.  D.C.  300M. 

D.   (6)    •16,737.61.     S.   (0)    933,064. 

A.  Nktk>n&l  Independent  Meat  Packers  A«- 
•ocUtlon,  734  16th  Street  NW.,  WMhlngton, 
DO.  30006. 

O.   (8)   MiS.     K.   (B)   33337,80. 


A.  NfttlOQAl  Leegue  ol  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1300  17th  Street  NW  .  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  3003d. 

O.   (6)    334,036.63.     K.   (»)   3a,317.S7. 

A.   Natlcnat   Bural   Letter   Carriers   Aaw>- 

Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
E.    (9)    1836. 

A.  National  Patent  Council,  1236  l&th 
Street  NW..  Suite  408,  WlMhlngton,  DC 
30034. 

D.   (6)    3986.     K.    (9)    3760. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30030. 
O.   (6)    33.670.30.     R.   (9)    33,67930. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  Du- 
Poat  Circle  BuUdlng.  134«  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

D.   (6)    3380.     I.   (9)    33.48731. 

A.  National    Rural    Letter    Carrlere    Asso- 
ciation,    1760    Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (6)    3SJ07.     S.   (0)   •4.489. 

A.  National  Sharecvoppen  Pund,  Inc..  1840 
ConneotUnit  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnirton.  DC 
30036 

D.  (6)  39,40436.     I.  (0)  314.789.60. 

A.  National  Student  liObby.  413  Xa«t  CsaI- 
tol  Street  SS..  Washington.  D  C. 
D.  (6)  3900.     B.  (0)  31.000. 

A.  National  Tax  BqvuOlty  Aaaoclatlon,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasblngton  DC 
30080. 

D.  (6)  34.161.60.     B.  (9)  34.68631. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
a»a*lon.  3100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, DXJ.  30037. 

B.  (9)  31,866. 

A.  National  Wool  Oiowen  Aseodatlon,  600 
CrandaU  Building.  Salt  Lake  o*ty.  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (0)  316,777.00.     B.  (9)  30,194.06. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestdngen.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credtt  Union  National  AsBoclatlon,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Mfllwiii.  Wlao 

D.  (6)  3800.     B.  (9)  «aO036. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Neumejer,  smte  900,  1130 
Ooonectlctit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
30036. 

B.  QTB  S«rylce  Corp.,  730  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  3108. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  Intematlonai 
Committee  at  Passenger  Unas.  36  Broadway 
Ne^  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (S)  33.500.     B.  (9)  313,298. 

A.  P.  OlaTton  Nloholsoo,  Box  16,  Boute  1 
HenryvlUe,  Pa.  18333. 

B.  Nbrtaiem  Helex  Co.,  2323  Dodge  Street 
Omaha.  Nebr..  38103. 

D.  re)  333S2.30.     E.  (9)  3809.06. 

A.  Julia  NorreU,  1156  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Ametlcaa  federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Munlctpal  Bmployeee,  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (8)  13.280.    B.  (9)  1170.78. 


A.  O'Connor,  Oreen,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Sultte 
1308,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Inveetors  Dlveralfled  Services,  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  MlnneapolU,  Minn.  65403. 

A.  Claude  B.  OLmatead,  1750  Pennsylvairfa 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  NtMlonal  Rural  Letter  Carrlen'  Aasoela- 
tkm,  1760  Pennsylvante  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  3364.     X.  (0)  318. 

A.  Layton  Olson.  413  Bast  Capitol  8ta«et 

SB.,  Washington.  DJJ. 

B.  National  Student  Lobby,  413  Bast  Capi- 
tol Street  SB..  Wsstilngtoo,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  3460. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr..  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington.   D.C.   30086. 

B.  The  American  Bankan  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30030. 

D.  (6)  33,000.     B.  (9)  813734. 

A.  Raymond  8  Page.  Jr.,  MUl  Creek  Ter- 
race, Oladwyne,  Pa.  19065. 

B.  CampbeU  Soup  Co.,  OaniftbeU  Plaoc, 
Camden,  NJ.  08101. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Box  1810,  Kansas 
City.  Kans.  60117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  ti  Conser- 
vation Association,  Bos  1310,  Kn^tni  City, 
Kans.  S0117. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Oarrl- 
son.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  1088  O 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99601. 

A.  Jack  Pearce,  Suit*  808-10,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Committee  on  Modem,  Efficient  Trans- 
portation. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  Sc  Scheetz.  123  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  aienmede  Tnist  Co.,  1608  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.   (9)   388635. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson.  715  Carglll  Bldg., 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  65402. 

B.  National  RBA  Telephone  Association. 
715  Carglll  BuUdlng.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
66403. 

D.  (6)   33,600.     E.   (9)    33,57330. 

A.  James  H.  Ptttlnger,  lOOO  Uberty  Bank 
Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73102. 

B.  APCO  OU  Corp..  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73103. 

A.  James  B.  Potter,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

B.  Motoroycle  Industry  Council,  In©.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O 
39086. 

A.  wmiam  I.  PoweU,  1101  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20030. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20030. 

B.  (ft)   81S30. 

A.  Power  Tool  Institute,  004  Davis  street, 
Bvanston.  lU.  60204. 

D.   (0)    $460.     B.   (9)    3460. 

A.  H.  P.  Pressler,  1122  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Oaa  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSalee 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   3400.     E.   (9)   3110. 

A.  Pugsley,  Hayes,  Watklss,  CampbeU.  and 
Cowley.  400  Bl  Paso  Gas  Bldg..  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84111. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atkins,   KroU   &   Ob.,  Ltd.,   417  Uont- 
gomery  Street,  San  Pranciaoo,  OWlf. 

D.  (6)  31300. 

A.  Bagan  A  Mason,  900  I7th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  Department  of  Tourism,  HamUton, 
Bermuda. 

D.  <0)  31,606.     E.  (9)  38. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Island  Bqiolpment  Co.,  3300  Northeast 
Teon  Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  31300. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Sea-LAnd  Service,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box 
1060,  aiubath,  Njr. 

D.  (6)  3800. 

A.  Alan   T.   Rains,   777   14th   Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unltad  Fresh  pyult  it  Vegetable  Asso- 
olaaon,   777   14th   Street  NW.,  Washington. 

O.  (0)  3460. 


A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  NaUonal  Rural  Letter  Oarrlars'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

D.  (6)  3364.     E.  (9)  314. 


A.  Louis  J.  Rancourt,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airlines  A 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  Rlvw  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  in.  60018. 

A.  R»«»dlng  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10032. 

D.  (6)   370388.02.     E.  (9)   313.940.06. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institutes,  Inc., 
2730  Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  HL 
60018. 

E.  (9)  31134430. 

A.  John  T.  Raggitta,  Jr..  R.  D.  No.  3  Boon- 
ton  Avenue,  Boonton,  N.J.  07006. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  VS.,  1 
Constitution  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  DC 
D.  (6)  3956.30.     E.  (9)  3018. 


A.  William  L.  Reynolds.  Suite  500.  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washln^fton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, Suite  500.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)  3740.     E.  (9)  376. 

A.  James  W.  Richards.  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  00006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60005. 

D.  (0)  31,600.81.     B.  (9)  330.23. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  483  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T. 

B.  Anwrlcan  Footwear  Industrial  Assocla* 
tlon.  Inc..  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


A.  James    W.    Rlddell,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  Amsrlcs, 
51   East  42d   Street,   New  York,   N.Y.   10018. 

A.  John  Riley,  1036  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B.  National  AswoUtion  of  Bom*  Bvlldsn 

of  the  United  SUtes.   1026  L  Stnat  ITW., 
Washington.  D.O.  30086. 
D.  (6)   3088.03.     E.   (9)   33338. 

A.  Tb(8nas  O.  Roderick,  1101  16th  Street 
KW..  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Oonsolldatad  Natural  Oaa  SerrlM  Oo., 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center,  Plttaburgb,  Pa. 
15323. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1825  L  Btraat  NW., 
Washington.  D.O.  300S6. 

B.  National  Asaodation  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  8t«tM.  1338  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)   33360.    E.  (9)   388.46. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  m,  1130  Oonneoticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Oonnectiout  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)   3600. 

A.  Ross,  Marsh  &  Foster,  730  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  Room  610,  Ring 
Building.  1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20030. 

B.  National  Cotton  Oounoll  ot  Amerloa, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  88112. 

D.  (6)   33,760.     X.   (9)   336134. 

A.  Stuart  Philip  Ross.  815  Oonneeticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Oounoil,  Inc.,  1001 
Oonnectiout  Avenue  NW.,  WMhlngtrai,  D.C. 
30080. 

A.  ArUe  Schardt.  410  First  Street  SB., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union,  23  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)   37,497.88.     E.   (9)    37,49733. 

A.  Eric  P.  Sohellln,  1325  19tb  Street  MW., 
Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  NaUonal  Patent  CounoU,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  A.  Cleve  Schneeberger,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokie.  m.  00070. 

A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  StrMt  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   333136.     E.  (9)   361.12. 

A.  Section  28  Leased  Housing  Asaociatlon. 
Suite  707,  1026  Oonneoticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

D.  (6)   $460.     E.  (9)   34S0. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1728  DeSales  Street  NW- 
Wastlngton,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)    $902.50.     E.   (9)    38832. 

A.  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D,   (6)   $1,479.     E.   (9)    3297.04. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUus  & 
Mnley,  1054  Slst  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  ChUdren's  Hospital  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  2125  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.O. 

At  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
WBley,  1064  31st  Street  NW..  Washington. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Oo.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
D.  (6)   37378.    K.  (0)   33,67833. 


A.  John  J.  Bh—haTi,  1001  Oonnaetlont  Av*- 
nua  NW.,  WMfatngton.  D.O.  20086. 

B.  Unltad  Stealworkais  of  Amarioa,  1500 
OommonwMklth  Building,  Pttt^uzgta,  Pa. 
16233. 

a  (6)  88383.75.    B.  (0)  8S.47a3«. 

▲.  Nannan  &.  Shsrloofc.  1000  Connaotiout 
Avenue  MW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
B.  Air  Transport  Assootetlon. 
D.  (6)  8860.    B.  (9)  8830.70. 

A.  Laaa  H.  Sims,  1008  Security  Federal 
BuUdlng,  ColumbU,  B.C.  38901. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1008  Security  Federal  BuUdlng,  Columbia, 
B.C.  30901. 

D.  (6)  817.74.    X.  (9)  813. 

A.  Julian  H.  Slngman,  724  14th  Street  NW., 
Waahtngtnn.  D.O. 

B.  TTitfi>mattf>r>al  Longshoremen's  Assoda- 
tlon.  AFL-OKO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530, 
New  York,  NT.  10004, 

D.  (6)  86368.     B.  (0)  14135. 

A.  Hall  Slaaon,  1096  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.O.  30006. 

B.  Cemmnnloatlone  Workers  o(  Amerloe. 
1996  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

X.  (0)  230134. 

A.  WlUiam  L.  BUyton,  1788  If— nhiiswtf 
Avenue  NW..  Weahlngton,  D.O.  90086. 

B.  Amerloan  Institute  of  Arobitects,  1788 
Maaaaohuaetta  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  90086. 

D.  (6)  81300. 

A.  Spenosr  M.  Smith.  Jr.,  1700  North  Olebe 
Road,  Arlington,  Va.  29207. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Be- 
souroea,  1346  Oonneoticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
712.  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

D.  (0)  82340.10.     B.  (0)  82,70738. 

A.  Frederick  F.  Spalding.  Box  96,  RBS. 
Annapolis,  Md.  21403. 

E.  (9)  384. 

A  Southwectem  Peanut  Shellen  Associa- 
tion. 8618  Prestonshtn.  Dallaa,  Tex.  76238. 

D.  (6)  3150.     E.  (9)  3150. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  1096  Oonneeticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1316.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturen  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1096  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
SiUte  1316,  Wahington.  D.C.  20086. 

A.  Sutherland,  AeblU  &  Bnnnan,  1200  Far- 
ragut  BuUdlng,  Wahington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Amerloan  Insurance  Aesociatlon,  1020 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)  34331. 

A.  Sutton  *  Olhmike,  1106  19th  Street 
NW.,  Waahington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  National  de  Productores  de  As«^ 
car.  &A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  88,  Mezloe.  DJ^, 
Mexico, 

D.  (6)   38,000.    X.  (9)   83,718.19. 

A.  Ivan  Swift,  1936  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  Oommunioattons  Workare  of  America. 

E.  (9)  31316.10. 

A.  Robert  F.  Sykes.  1995  Oonnectiout  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30086. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Tsachen  Association, 
1298  Oonneotbnrt  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.O.  30038. 

X.  (9)   12830. 


A.  Evert  8.  Thomas,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DO. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $1,126.94.     E.  (9)  $268.20. 


A  J.  Woodrow  "niomae  Associates.  Ino., 
1780  M  Street  NW..  Snlts  609.  Washington. 
D.C.  90086. 

B.  Morgan  Drive  Away.  Inc..  3800  West 
i^wsngtjnn  Avsnue.  BiUte  103,  Blkhart.  Ind. 
46614. 

D.  (0)  33300. 

A  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Asaoetatas.  Ine.. 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  006,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  RBA  Express,  Inc.,  319  East  43d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (8)  81300. 

A  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Aseoclatea,  Inc.. 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  009.  Washington. 
D.C.  30030. 

B.  B.  Markay  A  Sons.  Inc.,  00  WaU  Btcee^ 

New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 
D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates.  Inc.. 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  009.  Washington.. 
D.C.  30030. 

B.  WaU-Away  Corp.,  006  West  Canal  Street. 
Wabaah.  Ind. 

A  Tipperary  lAnd  &  Explontlon  Corp.,  600 
West  Illinois.  Midland.  Tsx.  79701. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Ajsoelation.  1705  DeSalee 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30060. 

D.  (6)  8400.     B.  (9)  880. 

A  J.  P.  Tralnor.  400  Firet  Street  NW..  Waah- 
ington. D.C.  30001. 

B.    Brotherhood    of    Railway,    Airline    ft. 
Steamship   Clerks,   6300  River  Road,   Boee- 
mont,  ni.  00018. 

D.  (0)  $3,133.     B.  (9)  $1310.75. 


A   W.   M.   Trevarrow.   1060  National 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.O.  30004. 

B.  American  Moton  Corp.,  14360  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48233. 

D.  (6)  $4360.     E.  (8)  $108. 

A  Trustees  for  Conservation,  281  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 
D.  (6)  816.     E.  (9)  8901.75. 

A  W.  Lloyd  TnpUng,  894  C  Street  SB.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  1060  MUU  Tower,  Saa 
Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  H.600.     E.  (9)  847. 


A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  A  Vegetable 
tlon,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.& 
30006. 

D.  (0)  $339033.     B.  (9)  $330033. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1798  Wf  . 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Waahington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Herts  Corp.,  060  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y,  10031. 

B.  (0)  $88.77. 

A  DeMelt  B.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $08234.     E,  (8)  $161. 

A  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  NaUonal  Cable  Television  Assor.latlnn,  <  I 
Inc.,  916  18th  Street  NW,  Waahington,  D.a  • 
TX  (6)  $137.60.     E.  (0)  $16, 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1703  R  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC   20009. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
CouncU,  1763  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30009 

D.  (6)  $16,000.     E.  (9)  $8,670.94 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  6500  Friendship  Bou- 
levard, Chevy  Chase,  Md.  30016. 

B.  R£A  Express,  Inc,.  310  East  43d  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $160. 
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A.  Frwt  W.  W«fD«r,  lau  GonnaetJeut  At^ 
ruM  IfW.,  WMhinfton.  D^.  30030. 

B.  Amerloan  AMOclAtlon  of  neUred  P«r- 
■oiu/Natk>ii&l  RetlrM  Teaehan  AMoclttlon, 
laaa  Connaettcut  Av«iiu«  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30034. 

A.  Leonard  U.  Wlckllll*.  Utb  and  L  BuUd- 
in^.  SacraaMsito,  Calif.  M814. 

B.  CaUfomla  Railroad  Aaaoclatlon.  Uth 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  CaUf..  96814. 

D.    (8)    ta.TSO.     ■.    (9)    •7,101.48. 

A.  Augusta  E.  WUaon,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 


B.  Coalition  for  Buni  America,  lOOI  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlagton,  D.C. 
30088. 

O.  (6)  87.391.88. 
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Wacker   Drive,    Chicago,    m. 


A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  16^5  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30038. 

B.  National  Auoclatton  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1836  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30086. 

D.   («)    $4,988.77.     K.  (9)   M06.57 

A.  WlUlam  B.  Woods.  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  30004. 

B.  National   Aaaoclatlon  of  BetaU  Drug- 


glstB.    1 
60801. 

D.  (6)  8760.     E  (9)  8100. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  Suite  220,  1176  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Charge  Account  Bankers  Association, 
Suit*  320,  1778  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30008. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (8)  81.415.     B.  (S)  $386.30. 


SENATE— Tf^erf/ic«rfaf(,  October  18, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jaios  B.  Allxn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PSATXR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ3..  offered  the  followtng 
prayer : 

Almighty  God.  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  rule  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  for  Thy  glory 
and  the  good  of  these  people,  and  to  Thee 
shaD  be  our  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Now  may  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep 
you:  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you.  and  be  gracious  unto  you:  the 
Lord  lift  up  Hl8  co\mtenance  upon  you, 
and  give  you  peace;  now  and  evermore. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTINQ   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastlawb)  . 

The  aaslstant  legislative  cloic  read  the 
following  letter: 

X7.S.  Sknatx. 
PUHmxNT  fmo  mcvoKx, 
Washington,  D.O.,  October  It,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  jAim  B. 
Allxn.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  *?B*>am». 
to  perform  the  dutlae  of  the  Chatr  during  mj 
abaenoa. 

Jaiob  O.  Baanjuni, 
PretHtMt  pro  tempore . 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  Chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ME8SAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reful- 
Ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  paased  a  bUX  (BLR.  14628)  to  amend 
the  mtemal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 
respect  to  the  tax  laws  applicable  to 
Ouam,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. October  17,  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
EDUCATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  K.  Glen- 
nan,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  ea 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  RECORD  OP  THE  92D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, hopefully,  we  may  bring  to  a  close 
the  92d  Congress — a  Congress  which  has 
worked  hard  for  2  years  and  produced 
legislation  of  major  significance.  The 
Senate  of  the  92d  Congress  has  compiled 
a  record  of  achievement  which  Is  to  the 
credit  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

In  closing  out  the  session,  the  Senate 
has  worked  for  weelts  on  end,  convening 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  and 
working  late  into  the  evening.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  20th  century.  Senators 
have  gone  on  record  on  532  rollcall  votes 
in  one  session  of  Congress.  The  Senate 
has  met  a  total  of  182  days,  worked  for 
over  1,137  hours,  and  passed  a  total  of 
767  measures.  We  have  also  acted  on  19 
treaties,  two  of  which — the  SALT  Agree- 
ment and  the  ABM  Treaty — are  of  over- 
riding importance  in  our  foreign  policy. 
Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  for  every  hour  of 
the  1,137  hours  the  Senate  has  met.  Sen- 
ators have  spent  many  more  hours  work- 
ing in  committees  and  in  House-Senate 
conferences  to  produce  the  bills  acted 
on  on  the  floor. 

In  the  area  of  budgets,  deficits,  and 
surpluses,  I  think  the  record  should  show 
that  during  the  4  years  of  the  present 
administration,  which  includes  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  1972,  and  1973,  that  the 
administration  incurred  a  deficit,  con- 
servatively speaking,  of  $104.3  billion  and 
that  in  those  same  years,  the  Congress 
reduced,  I  repeat  reduced,  the  President's 
budget  requests  by  the  sum  of  $20.2  bil- 
lion. These  figures  speak  for  themselves 
and  by  years  they  break  down  as  follows: 
Reductions  by  Congress  below 
administration  budget  requests 

[InbllUona] 

Fiscal  year  1970 $8.  38B 

Fiscal  year  1971 8.608 

Fiscal  year  1973 3.743 

Fiscal  year  1973 8.740 

Total    30.3 

AdministratUm  deflcttt  over  the 
past  4  years 

[InbUUona] 

Fiscal  voar  1970 $13.1 

Fiscal  year  1971 .._ 98.9 

Fiscal  year  1873 38.9 

Fiscal  year  1973  (administration  eatl- 

nmte) 88.4 

Total .: ioi.8 
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The  long  list  of  Senate-passed  meas- 
ures contains  a  great  deal  of  legislation 
of  far-reaching  tmportanoe  to  the 
Nation.  I  shall  mention  only  the  high- 
lights. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  none  is  of 
greater  significance  than  that  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  28th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  extends  the 
right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds.  That  is  a 
constitutional  change  I  have  sought  for 
many  years. 

Also  passed  was  a  Federal  RIectlcm 
Campaign  Act  which  is  designed  both  to 
uncover  and.  in  some  respects,  to  limit 
campaign  expenditures. 

An  equal  employment  (MTportunitleB 
enforcement  law  has  been  enacted  which 
provides  for  added  enforcement  autbiw- 
ity  relating  to  unlawfiil  employment 
practices. 

We  also  iwssed.  at  last,  the  etiual  rights 
for  women  amendment  which  had  lan- 
guished for  so  many  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  enacted  a 
higher  education  bill  which  establishes 
major  new  programs  of  assistance  for 
young  people. 

As  for  safeguarding  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment, the  Senate  has  acted  on  well 
over  50  related  bills.  The  President's  leg- 
islation on  water  pollution  control  has 
been  cleared.  Already  enacted  into  law 
are  ports  and  waterways  safety  and  rural 
development  legislation.  Other  measures 
of  significance  to  the  envlronmoit  in- 
clude: Pesticide  control,  ocean  dumping, 
coastal  zone  management,  marine  mam- 
mal protection,  national  land  use  policy, 
toxic  substances  control,  and  some  50 
lesser  but  still  important  items. 

Of  major  importance  Is  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  which  provides  the  States 
and  localities  with  specified  portions  of 


Federal  income  tax  ooUeetlons  and  the 
20-percent  aczxMs-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Senate  this  ses- 
sion, I  refer  you.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
report  prepared  by  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  summarizing  all 
the  measures  passed  by  the  Smate  with 
the  exception  of  private  bills.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  report  be  inserted 
in  the  RxcoRs  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  com- 
ments and  the  reports  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing.  I  would  like  to  note  that  this  ses- 
sion was  unusual  in  that  the  Senate 
acted  on  almost  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions biUs  by  June  30.  This  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
late  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  both  of  whom  desen-e  much  of 
the  credit  for  making  possible  the 
achievements  of  this  session  and  the  ad- 
journment of  this  Congress  before  the 
November  election. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
ELSSistant  majority  leader,  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Bybd.  for  his  able  assistance.  His 
devotion  to  the  job  is  unequaled.  his 
dependability  unquestioned,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  order  to  the  Senate  un- 
tiring. I  also  wish  to  thank  my  able  col- 
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league  across  the  aisle,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott>.  His  coopera- 
tion thnnighout  the  session  has  been  in 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  Senate.  With- 
out hi£  throughtfulness,  understanding, 
and  consideration  we  would  not  have 
reached  this  point  with  the  kind  of  record 
which  has  been  written  in  legislation.  My 
deepest  appreciation  goes  also  to  the  as- 
sistant Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grcttik),  for  his 
courtesy,  understanding,  and  coopera- 
tion. I  also  extend  my  ttianks  to  all  Sen- 
ators, Democratic  and  Republican  alliw, 
for  their  cooperation  and  readiness  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  needs 
of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  a  good  year  In 
a  good  Congrees. 

BCr.  President,  just  to  make  oertain,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  AppropriationB  relative  to 
budget  requests  and  what  happened  to 
them  after  they  reiwihed  the  Hill — and 
these  figures  are  relevant  to  the  earlier 
ones  to  which  I  had  alluded — the  legisla- 
tive activity  report  index  which  in  brief 
states  what  the  Senate  legislative  ac- 
tivity has  been  as  oomsjUed  by  the  Senate 
Democratic  policy  committee:  and  also 
a  statement  which  I  made  on  October  13 
relative  to  a  brief  review  at  that  time 
as  to  what  Congress  had  done  and  my 
hopes  and  disappointments,  because 
there  were  a  number  of  issues  whlc^  had 
been  reported  out  which  did  not  receive 
consideration,  but  which  should  be 
ready  for  consideration  early  in  the  next 
year,  because  reports  have  been  written, 
hearings  have  been  held,  and  bills  have 
been  reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Bill  and  fiaul  ystr 
(I) 
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coniidtrtd 
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A.  BILLS  FOR  HSCAL  1973 

1.  Lagislative  (HR.  13955) $433,627,004  J427, 604,764 

2.  State-Justice-Commarce-Judiciarv(H.R.  I4N8) 4, 6»7,  988, 600  4,  587,  104  350 

3.  HUD-Spac»-Scianc»-VetafaM  (H.R.  1609J) 20,173,185,000  19.  718.  490,  000 

4.  Tranjporlstion  (H.R.  15097) , 3,040,362,095  2.922,795.095 

Fiscal  year  1973  amount*  only (2,999,181,096)  (2,791,614,095) 

5.  District  of  Columbia  (Fadaral  funds)  (H.R.  15tM) 343.306,000  332.306.000 

6.  Ubor-HEW  (H.R.  15417,  Veto«J) [27,327,323.500]  128.603,179.5001 

7.  Ubor-HEW  (H.R.  16654,  NawbtH) „ 28,767,633,500  29,603,448,500 

8.  Interior  (H.R.  15418) 2,520,340,000  2,  529,  558  200 

9.  Treasury- Po5UIService-G«n«falGo»»rnmeet(HJl.  15585) 5,066.603,000  5,067,145,000 

10.  PuWic  V»orl(i-AEC  (H.R.  15586) 5,4n,0S8,00O  5.437,727,000 

U.  Africulture-Environmental  and  OMMumer  Pmtaetioe  (HA  15690) 12. 952. 177, 400  12, 897. 010, 900 

12.  Ofsaster  Relief  Supplemental.  1973  (H.R.  16244) 1,569.800.000  1,587,300,000 

13.  Defense  (H.R.  16593)... _ „ 79.594,114,000  «  74, 577,  5«. 000 

14.  Foreign  Assistance  (H.R.  16705) 5,163,024,000  4,016,155.000 

15.  Military  Construction  (H.a  16754) 2.66l,3«,000  2, 290, 784, 000 

16.  Supplement*,  1973  (I4.R.17034)_ 3,573,953,325  3,565,048.825 

Total,  bilte  for  fecal  1973 „ 176.096.625,924 

B.  BILLS  FOR  HSCAL  1972  ' 

1.  Urgent  Supplemental  (HJ.  Ret.  1097) 957. 476, 059  957, 476, 059            957, 476, 059 

2.  2d  Supplemental  (H.R.  14582) „.  4,775.211,477  3.954,453.358        4,966,943,399 


$S1»  347  899 
4.704,326,600 

20  498,  183,  000 
3,  040,  362.  095 

(2.909,181,095) 
343.3116,000 
[28,767.633,5001 

28,  767, 533,  500 
2,  527,154  000 
5,066,603,000 
5. 489,  058,  000 

12,952.190.400 
1.  969. 800,  000 

79.  M4,  184,009 

•  5. 163.  024. 000 
2,661.384,000 
5.016,540,610 


J5U 

4.820, 

20,583, 

3,038, 

(2,906, 

311. 

[31,354, 

'30,538, 

2,550. 

5,057, 

5,571, 

13,561, 

1,587, 

•74,571, 

3,494, 

2.337. 

5,266, 


7??  880 

717,769 
370,000 
175,095 
994,  oes) 

706.000 

930,  500) 

919,500 

922,800 

186  000 

696,000 

055,  80C 

300,000 

688,000 

701,000 

726.000 

690.610 


J513, 
4,6*1. 

'20.125 

2,999, 

(2.867, 

316, 

130.538, 

•  30,  538. 

2,548, 

5.  067, 

5,504. 

13,434, 

1,587, 

74, 372, 

3.652. 

4^^ 


787  980 

017.850 

951,000 

118,095 

937,005) 

393.000 

919,5001 

919.500    ■ 

935,300 

827,  000 

914,000 

032.700 

300,000 

976,000 

701,000 

403.000 

415.610 


-t5.iS«,9!9 

-23.309,750 

-372.232.000 

-41,2*4,000 

r-41,244,000) 

-  2*  911,  OOri 

r  I  771,286,000] 

r  1,771,  286. 000 

-<-n,7«l,300 

-8,776,000 

^15. 859,000 

^441.842.390 

^17,500,000 

-5,221,209,000 

-1,510, 3a,  099 

-337, 991, 000 

-83,123.000 


168.719,025.634      177,913,097,194      173, 137,  793. 4M      172. 590, 69t  036      -5.322.496.069 


957, 476, 059 
5^063.517,439 


957. 476, 0» 


699,270    ""'-tiiliCui' 
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B4II  tod  Sscai  /tar 
0) 


PrmdMt'i 

requests  for 

(ppropriabons 

considartd 

by  HouM 

<2) 


ApproprMiam 
tppfwwd 
by  HouM 

O) 


Totilol 

Prisid«nt'« 

raqucsn  for 

tppropnitions 

conndartd 

by  Sanatt 

(«) 


AppropriatioM 
approved 
bySanat* 

(5) 


<+)or(-v 

•pprontada* 

Macted  cofflpand 

with  PraaiSiirt 

tnactad  appropriatjaai 


9) 


<7) 


1.  &pMiat  RaaMution,  fiatd  RavtlvatM*  (HJ.  am.  U74>. 1, «00, 000, 000 

4.  SupptamaW.  OiUstM  Mi«(  (H  J.  *•).  1231) 100. 000, 000 

TvM.MItiiar  fiscal  1172 7,432,737,536 

C.  TOTAL  FOU  THE  SESS40N  ===== 

Tot* „ lt3,4MI,  313,460 


1,600,000,000 

2oo,ooaooo 


1,(00.000,000 
100, 000. 000 


1,600.000,000 

200,000.000 


1,600,000,000 
200.000,000 


+ioo,oo6,'m6' 


6.711,929,417         7.523.419,4a         7.120.983,498         7.105.174.328         -418,245,119 


176.430,955.061    185,436.516.552      180,968.776,952      179,695,866,364      -5, 740, 650, 1J8 


>  Tha  8ii4|«tfor  1973,as>abniittad  Jm.  24,  tantativaly  astinutad  total  ntw  budgat  authority  for 

""■  at  I294,»li,000j)00  iroM  (»2W,r ■  

intras>varA«Mta  transactjOAS  and  cartain  to-callad  ;>ropriatary  racaipts  lundlad  ai  ottsets  for 


1973 


),898.000.000  iMt  of  soina  {2a,915.(X)0.<100  intarfund  and 
irtain  to-callad  propriatary  racaipts  lundlad  ai 
budgat  tummary  purposas  only;.  Of  tkh  total,  an  astimatad  (109,7)4.000,000  doas  not  raquira 
cinT«at  aeion  Ity  Confrass;  It  iovolvaa  s»-«aAad  parmaMnt  ippropnationt  tucii  as  nttrast, 
nrivu  tmt  fmils,  ate,  already  providad  for  in  anous  basK  ia<irs.  Tha  ranutndar.  )1S5,059,- 
900,008.  Is  for  eensidaratien  at  this  sassion  (mostly  in  tha  apprapriation  Mil)).  About  (U,394,- 
880.000  af  IMi  n8»J58i0084»)  wis  sltawn  in  dia  Janaary  budget  aa  baiM  "tor  Utar  transmitta*'' 

lad  aoout 


far  oaa  or  a.«pandad  laasUtion,  pay  inuaases,  and  coatinaaoaas.  and 
tha  ramaindar  r«i|uiras  Mgi: ' 


W5 ,81 7,000, JiM  of 
isiativo  raautlionzation  througli  ranous  annual  lutnorujtion  bills  or 


artwra  OM  atidniizatiaa  aipires  panodaciMv. 

>  lodadaa  $240^80.800  for  compsraiMiity  tor  artan  cooMtunity  davalopniant  ipaoal  ravenua 
•haruif  mdar  DToposad  laeslation.  Of  this  svm,  (200,000,000  of  nfti  obligatlonaJ  autliority  was 
attwaw  in  Mnfaraoca  for  ma  arban  renewal  prooram  and  (U,000,000  for  ttia  Rakabiliutien  Latn 
Find. 

'  N««  budfat  (oOligational)  auUiority  carriad  in  H.R.  16654.  fiscal  year  1973  Ubor-HEM  Appro- 
priation bdl,  as  passed  by  UtaSanata.  totals  (30,538,919, 000.  However,  sac.  409.  lienersl  gravision, 
aoOionzat  tlM  f'rasadant  to  witMMld  from  oMifation  siicli  snau  as  lia  daeois  necessary  but  not  to 
I  (835,471,000  ID  new  bud(et(abliptional)autkority.  The  Prasidant  is  autborizad  to  witMold 


fioni  abligatioo  any  sums  that  would  reduca  total  naw  budget  (obhgatioaal)  autliorlty  to  (29  603  • 
443.500,  the  amount  of  NOA  conXamad  ta  the  House  bill,  as  long  aa  no  appropriation  or  actwiti 
within  jn  ipp'opnation  is  raducad  by  mora  than  10  percent  ^^ 

<  Oo«  not  lAduda  (649,500.000  by  transfer  from  funds  already  available  for  oblintiont  la 
liacal  year  1973. 

>  Doea  oot  induda  (1,315,900,000  by  transfer  from  funds  already  available  for  obiiutions  la 
fiscal  y«ar  1973.  •—  •""  m 

'  Includes  bodgat  asbmatas  of  (7SO.00Oj)0O  fur  military  assistMca;  (844,000,000  for  secuntv 
suppjfi  .<  aisistance,  (527.000,000  for  foreign  miliUrv  credit  sales,  and  (100  000  000  tar 
Bangladesh  rafjgea  assistance,  a  total  of  (2,251,000,006;  deferred  in  Senate  bill'tor'lKk  at 
authorizatioo. 

'  New  oudget(abligaUonal)  authority  in  the  enacted  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  bill  totals  (3a,P 
538,919,500.  However,  sec.  409,  a  general  provision,  authorizes  the  President  to  wiUihoM  froni 
obligation  such  sums  as  he  daems  necasaary  but  not  to  eiKeed  (l,238.919>aO  m  naw  budget 
authority.  Therefora,  the  President  may  reduce  total  naw  budget  authonty  to  (29,300  000  WO 
as  long  as  n,i  appropriation  or  activity  within  an  approoriation  is  reduced  by  mora  than  13'percenL 
If  total  law  budget  juthonty  is  reduced  to  (29,300,0(10,000,  tha  enacted J)ill,.exceedsJhe  budiet 
requests  considered  by  (532,366,500.  ^     ^^ 


3 
liKuaLATivx  AcmnrT  Bkpokt  Iiroxx 

AOUCTTLTUBS 

Agrlculturml  Adjtistment  Act  AmeDdment. 

Ck>op«r»Uv«  ParMt  Prograi&ji. 

CX>ttoQ  5tAUaUe«l  Reports. 

C^p  lQ«tir&nc«. 

Eminent  Domain  Pool  AUotmente. 

For«try  Incentives. 

Orap«frult  Marketing  Orden. 

P«ar  Marketing  Orden. 

Peet  (Control  Research. 

Rabbtt  Maat  In^MCtlon. 

ftunU  Dwlopmant  Act  of  1872. 

Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

Vee  Horse  Vaccinations. 

Vegetable  Oardens. 

Woodsy  Owl. 


APPBOPXIATIONS 


1973; 


Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs. 

Second  Supplemental. 

Supplemental — Dollar  Devaluation. 

TTrgent  Supplemental. 

1973: 

Agriculture- SnTlronmental  and  Coosumer 
Protection. 

Continuing  Appropriations. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Foreign  Aid. 

Housing  and  Urt)«n  Development — Inde- 
pendent OtBces. 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 

Labor,  and  Haaltb.  Kducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Related  Agencies. 

LaglsUtlTe  Branob. 

ICUltary  (Xmatructlon. 

PnbUo    Works    Supplemental    Approprta- 
tloaa. 

Supplemental  Approprlatlona  for  Dlaaster 
Keller. 

State- Justice-Oommeree- Judiciary. 

Transportation. 

Treasorr  Department.  Postal  Service,  and 
Kseeutlve  Office  of  the  President. 

ATOMTC    KKVBOT 

AMO    Temporary    Uoenslng    tat    Nuclear 
Power  Reactors. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authorization. 


Adjournment  of  tbe  Congress. 

Capitol  Security. 


Congressional  Record. 

(k>ngressloDal  Representation  for  Ouam 
axtd  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Cornelia  Passet  Painting. 

Equal  Time  Requirement  and  Political 
Broadcasting. 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

International  Agreements  Other  than 
Treaties. 

Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Oremonles 
of  1973. 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Select  Ck^mmlttee  on  Secret  Oo>vemment 
Documents. 

Senate  Intervention  In  Supreme  Court 
Proceedings. 

Senate  Office  Building  Land  Acquisition 
and  Parking  FaclUtlea  Planning  Act  of  1972 

Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972. 

CSIMX  -  JT7DICIAKT 

Administrative    Assistant    to    tbe    Chief 

Justice. 

Administrative  Conference  Act. 

Admiralty  Claims. 

Aircraft  Piracy  Amendments. 

Bankruptcy  Receivers  and  Trustees. 

Bankruptcy  Referees'  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

Bankruptcy  Referees. 

C;are  for  Narcotic  Addicts. 

Claims  Involving  National  Guard. 

Commission  on  Bankrupty  Laws  Exten- 
sion. 

Commission  on  Revision  of  Appellate 
Court  System. 

Copyrights. 

Counterfeiting  and  Forgery. 

Court  of  Claims. 

Court   of  Claims  Retired  Commissioners. 

Federal  Court  Jurors. 

Handgun  Ctontrol  Act  of  1972. 

Juror  Qualification  Forms. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Control. 

Military  Claims. 

Power  of  Attorney  for  POW-MlA's. 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1972. 

South  Dakota  Judicial  District. 

Siilts  Against  the  United  States. 

Supreme  Court  Justices  Survivors'  Bene- 
fits. 

Trademark  Act  Amendment. 

VS.  Magistrates'  Salaries. 

VS.  Magistrates'   Temporary  Assignment. 

Victims  of  Violent  C*ime  Act.  1972. 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank  Depositors. 


Air  Force  Officer  Promotions. 

Armed  Ftwcea  Mailing  Privileges. 

Boy  Scout  Loans. 

Civil  Defense. 

Claims  Waiver. 

Coast  Guard  Flag  Officers. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

Coast  Guard  Salaries. 

Defense  Production  Act  Amendments. 

Dtq>oeaIs  from  National  and  Supplemental 
Stockpiles. 

Hostile  Fire  Duty. 

MIA  Leave  Accumulation. 

Military  Construction  Authorization.  1973. 

MUltary  Dependency  Olterla. 

Military  Incentive  Pay. 

MUltary  Procurement  Authorization,  1973. 

Military  Transportation  Allowances. 

Naval  Vessel  Loans. 

Navy  Special  Pay. 

Navy's  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 

Service  Academies — Appointments. 

Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  Ca- 
dets and  Midshipmen. 

Virgin  Islands  National  Guard. 

DISTRICT  or  COLtTMBIA 

Bus  Transit  Act. 

Drunken  Driving  Test. 

Dump  Truck  Fees. 

Educational  Personnel  Act. 

Elsenhower  Memorial  Bloantenalal  CItIo 
Center. 

Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  Amendments. 

Insurance  Act. 

International  Center  Complex. 

Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health. 

Law  Enforcement  and  (Criminal  Justice  Act. 

Licensing  Procedures. 

Metropolitan  Police. 

Municipal  Fees. 

National  Capital  Transit  Act. 

National  Plreflghttng  Museum. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Bicentennial  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Personnel  Act. 

PhyslcaUy  Disabled  Persons. 

Police  and  Firemen's  Salaries. 

Potomac  River  Reservoirs. 

Public  UtUitiee  Reimbursement. 

Real  Property  Actions. 

Substitute  Teachers  Retirement  Credit. 

Tax  Sheltered  Annuities  for  Teachers. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 
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BCONOKT-rlMANCINC 


jUrcraft  Loan  Guarantees. 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure. 
goonomic    Opportunity    Amendments    of 

1973. 

Squal  Export  Opportunity  Act  and  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1973. 

Sxport  Administration  Act. 

Federal  Financing  Bank. 

Federal   Reserve   Bank   Branch  BuUdlngi. 

FMeral  Salary  Checks. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  Amendment!. 

Mortgage  Interest  Rates. 

National    Securities    Transfer    System. 

Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

Pre-Cclumblan  Art. 

Public  Debt  Limit. 

Public  Debt  &  Social  Security  Benefits  In- 
crease. 

Public  Debt  Limit:  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Benefits. 

Public  Works  &  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

Rolling  Stock  Utuiaatlon  and  Financing 
Act  of  1973. 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments. 

TarliT  Schedule  Amendments. 

Truth  In  Lending  Act  Amendments  of 
1973. 

EDUCATIOH 

Education  Amendments. 
Student  Ii0«tns. 
"Twin  Falls"  Vessel. 

Uniformed  Services  H«altb  Professions  Re- 
vltallzatlon  Act. 

aSCnBAL   OCVXKMICBCT 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Anti-HlJacklng  Act. 

.\rchltects  and  Engineers. 

Arkansas   River   Basin   Compact. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Research  Center,  Utah. 

Cape  Canaveral. 

Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Coal  Leasing  Moratorium. 

Comprehensive  Headstart.  Child  Develop- 
ment, and  Family  Services  Act  of  1972. 

Depository  Libraries. 

Disaster  Relief  Loans. 

Equal  RlghU  for   Men  and  Women. 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Fire  Research. 

Fishermen's  Protective  Act  Amendments. 

Pull  Opportunity  and  National  Goals  and 
Priorities  Act. 

Highway  Emergency  Relief. 

History  of  Public  Works. 

Immigratk>n  and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Infection  of  Dams. 

Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Aot  of 
1973. 

Maryland-Virginia  Boundary. 

Metric  Ck>nversion  Act  of  1972. 

National  Commission  on  QonstunK  Fl- 
luince. 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

National  CommlMlon  on  tbe  Financing  of 
Postaecondary  Education. 

National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act. 

New  Mexico  Land. 

North  Carolina- Virginia  Botindary. 

Older  American  Community  Senrloe  ftn- 
ployment  Act. 

Older  Americans  Services  Amendments. 

1976  Olympic  Games. 

Olympic  Teaox. 

Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden. 

Passenger  Vessels  Sale  Abroad. 

Penn'8  Landing  Development,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Program  Information  Act. 

Protection  of  Foreign  Officials. 

Public  Buildings  Amendments. 

Runaway  Touth  Act. 

Rural  Disaster  Recovery  Act  of  1972. 

Secret  Service  Protection  for  Major  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Presidential  Candidates. 


SmaU  Flsblnc  T« 

SoeUl  Security  Special  Projoet  Orant  Bi- 
te nslon. 

Star  Boute  Mall  Contracts. 

State  and  Local  Fiscal  Asalst^noe  Act  of 
1973  (Revenue  Sbarlng) . 

Surplus  Peraoaal  Property. 

Suiplus  Property. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Uniform  Seloeatlon  i^sslsfnoe  and  Beal 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Unlfcrm  Time  Act  Amendment. 

Virgin  Islands — Amendment  of  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act. 

War  Powers  Act. 

White  EUivise  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped. 

OOVmNICXNT    aMTLOTnS 

Air  Traffic  controllers. 

CivU  Service  Retirement. 

Civil  Service  Survivor  Annuities. 

Deputy  U.S.  Marshals. 

Federal  Employees  Health  Insurance. 

Federal  Exeeuttve  Service. 

Federal  FlreOgbters  Retirement. 

Foreign  Service  Grievance  Procedures. 

Government  Personnel  Surety  Bonds. 

Internal  Bevsaue  Code  Amendment. 

Interstate  irudaar  Boards'  Repreeentatlves. 

Life  Insurance  Deduction  Waiver. 

National  Guard  Teetaslclans'  Credit. 

National  Hlatorleal  Publications  Cotnmls- 
slons. 

Prevailing  Bate  Employees. 

Betlzemeat  of  Oraigrsaslonal  Employees. 

RetroawtlTe  Pay  Increases  for  Blue-C<dl»r 
Federal  Employees. 

HKU.TH 

Alcot  )llsm  Prevention. 

Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1973. 

Child  Nutrition  Act  of  197X 

Commiinlcable  Disease  Control. 

Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Ex- 
tension. 

Consumer  Safety  Act  of  1973. 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972. 

Drug  Listing  Act  of  1973. 

Flammable  Fabrics. 

Health  Pacllltlas,  Manpower,  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations. 

Health  Personnel. 

Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Amendments. 

Multiple  Sclerosis. 

Narcotic  Addlet  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971. 

National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act. 

National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1973. 

MatioBal  InsUtute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  DigestlTe  Dtseasss. 

National  Institute  on  Aging. 

National  Sickle  Cell  Anaemia  Act. 

Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly. 

RegTilatlon  of  DBS. 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome. 

HOTJMMQ 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Housing  Programs. 
National  HooalBg  Goals. 

tmzaiiB 
Asslnlbolne  Indians  at  Montana  Judgment 
Funds. 
Blackfeet  and  Oroa  Ventre  Tribes.  Moa- 


Brldgeport  Indian  Colony,  California. 

Bunas  Tn<n»n  Colony.  Oregon. 

Cbeyenne-Arapaho  TMbes,  Oklahoma 

Coeor  ITAlene  Indian  B ■serration.  Idabo. 

Confederated  Sallah  and  Kootenai  Ttlbes 
of  tbe  Flatheed  Reservation.  Montana. 

Confederated  Tribes  of  the  CoIvUle  Reser- 
vation. 

Delaware  Tribe. 

Fort  Belkniq>  Indian  Community  Trust 
Land. 


Government  Actions  regarding  TniHsn 
Tribes. 

Havasupal  Tribe. 
Indian  Actions. 

Indian  Claims  Commlasloii  Act  of  IS 
Elxtenslon. 

Indian  Lands.  New  Mexico. 

Indian  Self-Determinattan  Aot. 

JlearUla  Apacbe  Tribe.  New  Mexico 

Klckapoo  Indians  of  gsnsas  and  Oklaho 

Mlanvi  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  Indiana. 

Minneeota  Chippewa  Tribe. 

Mississippi  Sioux  Tnrllana 

Modoc  Point  Unit.  Oregon. 

Nez  Perce  Tndlan  Reservation. 

Osage  Indians,  Oklahoma. 

Payaon  Band,  Tavapal  Apache  Tribe. 

Pueblo  da  Acoma  Indians. 

Pueblo  of  Cochltl  Indiana. 

Shoshone -Bannock  Tribes. 

Southern  Ute  Tribe. 

Stockbrldge-Munsee  Indian  Community. 

Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation. 

Walker  River  Indian  Reservatlou,  Nevada. 

Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregoo. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

Tavapal  Apache  Tribe. 

urmuaanoiiaL 

Agremnentt  wttta  Porttigal  and  Bahrain 

American-Mexican  Boundary  Treaty  Act  of 
1972. 

Arctic  Winter  Oamee  Authorisation. 

Asian  Development  Bank — U.S.  Contribu- 
tions. 

Atlantic  Union  Delegation. 

Cancer  Research. 

Diplomatic  Privileges  and  Immunities  to 
the  Mission  of  the  European  Comxntinltles. 

Foreign  Aid  Authoiizatlon. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

Hague  and  Rome  Conference. 

Industrial  Property  Protection. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB) — UB.  Contributions. 

International  Bridges. 

International  CoSee  Agreement.  1968 — Ex- 
tension. 

International  Development  Association 
(IDA) — U.S.  Contributions. 

International  Standards. 

Interpol  Dues. 

Inventors'  Certificates. 

North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act. 

Olympic  Gaines. 

Polar  Bears. 

POW-MIA's. 

Radio  Free  Burc^M  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Recognition  of  BanglJKlesh. 

South  P^adfic  Commlsolon. 

Spokane  Expo  1974. 

State-USIA  Authorizations. 

Strategic  Anna  Limitation  Interim  Agree- 
ment. 

Terrorists. 

Treaties: 

ABM  ( An ti -Ballistic  MlasUe)  Treaty  wttk 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Agreement  with  Brazil  Concerning  Shrimp. 

Aircraft  Sabotage  Convention. 

Amendment  to  Statute  of  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Convention  Establishing  an  Intern aftlnnal 
Organization  of  Legal  Metrology. 

Convention  for  the  Saifety  of  Life  at  Sea 
Amendments. 

Convention  on  International  Liability  for 
Damage  Caused  by  Space  Objects. 

Convention  on  Taking  of  Evidence  Abroad 
In   Civil  or   Commercial   Matters. 

Convention  on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting 
and  Preventing  the  Illicit  Import,  Export. 
and  Transfer  of  Owi^rshlp  of  Cxiltural  Prop- 
erty. 

Convention  to  Prevent  and  Punish  Acta 
of  Terrorism. 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Argentina. 

International  Plan  Protection  Convention. 

Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulatlona 
Relating  to  Space  Telecommunications. 
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Protocol  to  Amend  the  Single  Convention 
OB  Narcotic  Drugs. 

Protocol  to  Northwest  Atlantic  FlsharlM 
Convention. 

Seabed  Amu  Control  Treaty. 

Tax  CoDvenUon  with  Norway. 

Treaty  with  Honduras  on  the  Swan  Is- 
lands. 

Universal  Oopynght  Convention  m  Ro- 
vlsed  at  ParU  on  July  34.  l»71.  Togetber 
with  Two  Related  Protocols. 

VH.  Tund  for  Kavtronment. 

LABOa 

Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1971. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act. 

Expanded  Unemployment  Compenflatlon. 

Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  at  1073. 

Interstate  Environment  Contact  Act  of 
1073. 

Longahoreman's  and  Hvtxv  Workers'  Com- 
penaatton. 

Slanpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
Amandment  of  1073. 

Bailroad  Retirement  Annultlas. 

RahaUlltatlon  Act. 

Service  Contract  Act  Amendment*. 

West  Coast  Dock  Strike. 

MZKOaiALa,   TUBTmS,   AXD   mhuls 
AEBPA. 

Allen  J.  Sllender. 

Allen  J.  EUender  Fellowships. 

American  PuMlc  Health  .Association. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Cotn- 
memora&lve  Medals. 

Arlington  House. 

AtteQq>t«d  AMAsalnatlon  of  Oeorge  C.  Wal- 
lace. 

B«n)amln  Franklin  National  Meooc^al. 

Chapel  of  the  Astronauts. 

Congress  of  the  Interallied  Confederation 
of  Reoerve  Officers. 

Dlcklnaon  College. 

Elsenhower  Memorial. 

Estes  Dam  and  Lake. 

Franklin  D.  Rooaevtit  Memorial. 

Oeorge  William  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam. 

Otrl  Scouts  of  America. 

Harrys.  Truman. 

India. 

Israeli  Olympians  Tragedy. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  gulldfng. 

Jim  Thorpe  Medals. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial  Park- 
way, Wyoming. 

Koeclxiseko  National  Memorial. 

Law  Enforcement  OfBcers. 

Miller-Sweeney  Bridge. 

Perry's  Victory  and  International  Memo- 
rial. 

Russell  and  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Btilld- 
tngs. 

Seabees  MenKsrlal. 

Springer  Lake  Memorial. 

TTio«nas  Jeflefson  University. 

UjS.  Frigate  "Constellation"  Medal. 

NATtnULL   USOTTXCXS-ENVIXONMXirr 

Aido  LeopoM  WUderneas,  New  Mexloo. 

Amlstad  National  Recreational  Area,  Texas. 

Arkansas  Land  Conveyance. 

Bald  Eagle  Protection. 

Buffalo  National  River,  Arkansas. 

Cache  National  Forest,  Utah. 

Carson  and  Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  New 
Mexloo. 

Cedar  Keys  Natlon«l  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Florida. 

Coastal  2Sone  Management. 

Commercial  Flsherlee  Reeearch. 

Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore, 
Georgia. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area. 

Eagle  Cap  Wlldemeas,  Oregon. 


Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  Colo. 
Flood  Control — Rivers  and  Harbors. 
Foasil    Butte    National    Monument,   Wyo- 
ming. 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in  New 
York  and  New  Jeraey. 
Glen   Canyon   National    Recreation   Area. 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  Program. 
Golden    Gate   National   Urban   Recreation 
Area,  Calif. 

Orant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site, 
Montana. 

Great  Dismal  Swamp. 

Gulf  Island  National  Seaehore,  Florida  and 
Mlastsslppl. 

Gunboat  "Cairo". 

Hohokam  Pima  National  Monument,  Ariz. 
Honokohau  National  Hlatorloal  Landmark. 
Indian  Peaks  Area. 
Indiana  Dunes  National  lAkeshore. 
Interstate  Compact  to  Cons«-7e  Oil  and 
Gas. 

Irrigation  Systems. 
Jellyfish  Control. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact. 
Klamath  Indian  Forest,  Oregon.  • 

Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indiana. 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Asslatanee 
Act. 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park.  California. 
Lava  Beds  National  Monument,  OaHfomla. 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Lolo  National  Forests. 

Lone  Peak  Wlldemeas  Area,  Utah. 
Longfellow  National  Historic  Site. 
Mar.  A.  Lago  National  Hlstorlo  Site. 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1073. 
Mining  and  Minerals  Research  Centers. 
MlMOurl  River  Basin. 
National   Envtroomental   Data  System. 
National  Forest  Wild  Areas  Act. 
National  Forests  Volunteers. 
National  Park  System. 
National  Park  System  Land  Acquisitions. 
Noise  Control. 
Ocean  Dumping. 
Ocean  and  Atmospheres. 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Recreation  Area. 
Pesticide  Control  Act. 
Plscataway  Park.  Maryland. 
Preservation  of  Historic  Monuments. 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1073. 
Puukohola  HeUu  National  Historic  Site. 
Reclamation  Projects. 
Recreational  Opportunities. 
Reforestation. 
Safe  Drinking  Water. 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Program  Authori- 
zation. 

San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wfldlife  Ref- 
uge. 

Sante  Fe,   Olla.  Cibola,   and   Oarson  Na- 
tional Forest  Boxmdarles,  New  Mexico. 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area,  Idaho. 
Seal  Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Shooting  from  Aircraft. 
Sitka  National  Monument. 
Sockeye  Salmon. 
Sonnenberg  Gardens. 
St.  Croix  River. 
Surplus  Federal  Lands. 
Sycamore  Canyon  Wlldemeas,  Arleona. 
Tlnlcum  National  Environmental  Center. 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1073. 
Tuna  Fisheries  Development  Program. 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 
Van  Buren  National  Historic  Site. 
Vermejo  Ranch  AcquUltlon. 
Wasatch  National  Vonst.  TTtah. 
Washakie   Wilderness   and    the   Shoshone 
National  Forest,  Wyoming. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments. 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act — Extensions. 
Water  Resources  Planning  Authorlxatlon. 
Water  Resources — Reclamation  Feaalbfllty 
Studies. 
Westlands  Water  District. 
Wild  Rivers  System. 
Youth  Conservation  Corps. 


NOMINATTONa ACTION  BT  BOLLCAIJ,  VOTX 

Crelghton  W.  Abrams  to  be  Chief  of  staff 
Army.  ' 

Richard  O.  Klelndtenat  to  be  Attonar 
General.  ' 

George  P.  Schultz  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

PaOCLAMATIOXB 

Clean  Waters  for  America  Week. 

Parmfest  U-S-A. 

Father's  Day. 

Honor  America  Day. 

National  Arbor  Day. 

National  Arthritis  Month. 

National  Beta  Club  Week. 

National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emission 
Month. 

National  Coaches  Day. 

National  Day  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace. 

National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week. 

National  Family  Week. 

National  Heritage  Day. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 

National  Inventors'  Day. 

National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Obaerv- 
ance  Week. 

National  Microfilm  Week. 

National  Shut-in  Day. 

National  Sokol  Day. 

National  Voter  Registration  Month. 

National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  In  Action. 

Women's  Right  Day. 

SPACX 

NASA  Authorization  Act,  1973. 

TRANSPOBTATION    AKD   COUMmOCATIONS 

Airport  Development. 
Coast  Guard  Authorization. 
Cargo  Commission  Act. 
Cess  County,  North  Dakota. 
Cruise  Ships. 

Dulles  Airport  Transit  Line. 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 
High-Speed    Ground    Transportation   Act 
Extension. 

International  Aeronautical  Exposition  of 
1073. 

Marltlnae  Programs  Authorization. 

Motor  Carrier  Reports. 

Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Coet  Sav- 
ings Act. 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Public  Broadcasting. 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  Amend- 
ments. 

RaUroad  Faculties  Repairs. 

Rates  In  Foreign  Air  Transportation. 

Ship  Mortgage  Insurance. 

Ship  Mortgages. 

Shipping  Law  Violations. 

Supplemental  Maritime  Authorization, 
1973. 

Towing  Vessel  Licensing. 

Transportation  Charges. 

Travel  Agents  Registration. 

Uniform  Motor  Carrier  Standards  Act. 

Disability  and  Death  Pensions. 

Disabled  Veterans. 

Military  Survivors'  Benefits  Plan. 

National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1073. 

SpeciaUy  Adapted  Housing  for  Disabled 
Veterans. 

Veterans'  Administration  Medical  School 
Assistance  &  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1972. 

Veterans'  Drug  and  Alcohol  Rehabilitation. 

Veterans'  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of 
1973. 

Veterans'  Organizations  Tax-exempt 
Status. 

Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1072. 

World  War  I  Veterans. 
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Exhibit  1 

gZAISMKNT  or  SSKATOB  MlK>  MAKBTIXU} 

Bacb  year  the  Coogreaa  must  revlaw  axtd 
tct  upon  annual  authorlsatloas  and  appro- 
nrlatlons  that  provide  aa  opportunity  foe  ft 
^tlnuous  oversight  of  the  many  aat»b- 
Uabad  programs  so  vital  to  our  aodety.  ThiB 
process  provides  the  opportuixlty  for  reflDe- 
nient  and  modlflcatton  of  theae  programs,  an 
opport\inity  that  has  been  uaad  tWs  Oon- 
greas.  In  addition,  the  93nd  Congress  has  de- 
rlaed  many  creative  and  stgnlflnantXy  timo- 
T»ttve  measures.  WhUe  there  tan*  been  dis- 
appointments, the  vand  Congraas  can  weU  be 
proud  of  its  record.  Attbougb  aom*  new  pro- 
grams never  reached  final  enactment  thia 
year,  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  and  will 
prove  Invaluable  In  obtaining  the  expeditious 
disposition  of  those  measures  early  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

In  many  areas — education,  health,  crime 
control,  environmental  protection,  consumer 
interests— strides  have  been  made  by  the 
e3nd  Congress  toward  responding  to  the  vast 
problems  facing  this  country. 

In  education  Congress  has  approved  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  basic  student  aid  program, 
authorized  new  dlrect-ald-to- Institutions 
grants  tat  higher  education  and  approved  a 
three-year  appropriation  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  expanding  cancer  research 
within  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
Congreaa  enacted  health  max^Knrer  aid  to 
nursing  and  medical  ashools,  authorlMtf 
funding  of  a  program  for  d»teotloQ  and  treat 
ment  of  sickle  cell  anetnta  and  greatly  Un- 
proved drug  abuse  control  legislation  which 
has  Impact  upon  not  only  the  health  field  but 
upon  law  enforcement  efforts  as  well. 

The  list  of  positive,  creative  legislation  Is 
k»g.  It  incIudSB  the  Tax  Revenue  Act  of  lft7l, 
which  afforded  tax  cuts  to  middle-  and  low- 
Inoome  families; 

The  Wage-Prloe  Control  authority  for 
Phase  n; 

The  reorganization  of  the  Post  Office; 

The  provision  for  the  lottery  system  in  the 
draft  (and  provisions  leading  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  army) ; 

Constitutional  Amandmaait  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  Ig; 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

In  the  envlroiuDBat  area,  the  Ooogreas  has 
enacted  an  expanded  and  greatly  strength- 
eikad  water  pollution  control  measure.  In- 
Brasses  in  Social  Securtty  benefits,  extension 
of  expanded  OBO  programs  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  rural  development  program  to  im- 
prove the  quality  at  life  for  Americans  living 
in  small  towns  and  on  farms  were  enacted 
during  the  OSod  Coogreas. 

Reform  measures  have  been  eiuMted  datl- 
ing  with  various  aq>ect8  of  national  ooo- 
cerns — comprehensive  rules  on  campaign 
spending  and  fundralslng  and  the  ftill  dis- 
closure of  each;  the  hamrdous  i>roducts  act 
and  the  insecticide  control  measore.  Also,  the 
OcMigrees  has  approved  a  oomprtibenslTe  Older 
Americans  Act  and  the  OomprehenslTe  ftan- 
power  Training  Act  of  1971 — both  of  which 
wHI  offer  valuable  aasistanoe  to  those  most 
In  need  of  help  in  our  sodety. 

In  the  area  of  crlnu  control,  in  addition  to 
the  measures  passed  to  control  the  flow  ot 
dangerous  drugs  Into  this  ootmtry  from  ooun- 
txlea  which  accept  our  foretgn  aid.  funds  have 
been  approved  to  estahllah  a  National  Drug 
Abuse  Training  center  to  conduct  programs 
on  combatting  drug  abuse  and  drug  crimes. 
The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973  provides  for 
the  first  time  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
cities  which  have  exhausted  the  local  means 
of  ralatng  ravemM  to  proUde  the  basic  serv- 
ices for  their  lahabHants. 

Thus  have  been  some  dtsappointments  in 
this  Congress.  ITie  measures  wfUeli  ha«e  not 
been  approvad  by  both  Housee  and  sank  to  the 
White  House  include  soma  of  the  most  con- 
ceptually exciting  and  vitaUy  needed  legisla- 


tion to  be  considered  for  some  tixzu.  All  of 
these  measures  win  hpp«XiU)7  be  reported 
from  the  t&^ou*  oom^tttM  Mrly  in  the 
next  session  of  Oo&gress  and  be  enacted  Into 
l^w  as  rapidly  as  pooslble.  This  list  of  "^ust" 
legislation  for  the  next  seasicn  of  OongrBsa 
includes:  comprehensive  housltig.  Oonsusaar 
Protection  Agmoy.  no-favUt  Inauraoce.  min- 
imum wage,  pension  reform,  cotnprehezutlve 
health  insurance,  health  maintenance  orga- 
nlsaUons,  strict  strip  mining  controls  and  the 
(Xnnlhui  Crime  Victims  bill.  Heartngi  have 
been  held  on  all  of  these  measures  and  the 
people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  early 
consideration  during  the  next  Congress. 

teMA'TB  LaasLaixvB  Acuvii  I — 030  Odwotbh, 

as  Sesszom 
(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

Days  in  Sattton,  1S3. 

Hours  m  Btiwnon,  1.137:3S. 

Total  Mearores  Passed,  707. 

Public  Lftwt.  ft74. 

Ttaatiea,  IB. 

Confirmations,  6SAft4. 

Becocd  Votaa,  6S3. 

Symb<ris:  P/H— Passed  House;  P/0  Paasart 
Senate. 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity. 

AGBICT71.TDBB 

Agricultunl  AAjuatment  Act  amendment 
Amended  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Atft 
of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  exempt  flae- 
ouied  tobacco  acreaae-poundage  qxiot^  fran 
the  requirement  that  leases  be  filed  with 
the  county  etxnmlttee  by  a  fixed  date  no  Iftlar 
than  planting  time  established  bj  tt>»  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  H.R.  1S801.  PuhUe  hmn 
03-911. 

Cooperative  foreat  pn^grvme 

Amended  the  CoofMrattve  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  to  cl>  extended  it  to  cover  aasist- 
anoe (1)  in  the  protection,  improvemsnt  and 
establishment  of  trees  and  shrubs  In  urban 
areas,  commxmltles  a&d  open  spaces,  and  (U) 
to  all  wood  processors,  and  (3)  increase  the 
appropriation  autbortsatlan  to  $30  million 
(fnxn  »S  mlUlon);  and  increased  the  i^ 
propriatlon  authorlxatlon  lt>  (40  mmian 
(from  $20  million)  for  section  1,  3,  and  8 
of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1834, 
which  provides  for  cooiperatlon  with  States  In 
forest  fire  prevention  and  suf^rasslon.  H^. 
8817.  PubUc  Law  93-388. 

Cotton  stsf  irMcoi  nparti 

Changed  the  Umss  at  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agrtculture  Is  to  laeae  cotton  Crop,  acre- 
age, and  ginning  repoa**  s»  that  ther  cab 
be  Issoad  atmultaneoualy  with  general  ma^ 
reports  after  the  marfeata  have  dosed.  B. 
31M.  PublicXAW  03-331. 

Crop  inmronoe 

Required  Federal    crop    Insurance    to   be 
made  available  to  pereons  between  18  aad 
21  years  of  age.  B.  IISO.  Publlo  Law  09-8A7. 
Smtnent  iomain  pool  oOotTtient 

Repealed  the  existing  requirement  that 
acreage  allotments  established  from  the 
eminent  domain  pool  be  area.  B.  1M6.  Pub- 
lic Law  03-8M. 

Foreatrf  ineetitlvet 

Provides  a  forestry  incentives  program  for 
small  non-lndUBtrial  private  lands  and  non- 
Federal  public  forest  lands  by  providing  fer 
Federal  payment  of  up  to  60  percent  at  the 
ooet  of  devAopment  and  nMuuigement  prae- 
tless  OB  iK>n-l*aderal  public  lands,  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  practices  on  smtfl 
non-lnduBtvtal  private  lands  and  up  to  80 
pereeat  cf  the  ooet  of  equipment  to  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  such  practices.  8.  310S. 
P/S»-15-73. 

Gnpefruit  marketing  orders 

Permits  marketing  orders  for  Florida  In- 
dian River  grapefruit  to  provide  for  crediting 


a  handler's  direct  market  pronK>tion  expendi- 
tures against  his  assessment  under  the  order 
for  that  purpose.  8.  1068.  P/8  8-7-73. 
Pear  marketing  ordert 

Amended  the  marketing  order  law  to  au- 
thorioe  marketaig  orders  for  pears  for  can- 
ning or  freealng:  permitted  market  promo- 
tion for  the  canned  or  frozen  product  under 
an  order  applicable  to  any  commodity  tor 
canning  or  freealng:  and  made  it  clear  that 
paid  advertising  could  be  provided  for  pears 
for  oannlng  or  freealng  and  the  panduct 
thereof.  HJt.  14016.  PuhUc  Law  93-488. 
Put  control  re»earoh, 

Directs  the  Secretary  at  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  pilot  field  reeearch  programs  in  in- 
tegrated methods  of  controlling  agricultural 
and  forest  pests;  authoriaes  him  to  reisxbuzae 
fanners  for  losses  sxistalned  as  a  result  of 
such  research  being  conducted  on  tbetr  lands 
crops,  or  livestock;  sad  authcrisea  expanded 
research  on  integratad  control  by  the  Na- 
Uopal  Science  Foundation.  S.  1704.  P/8  1-81- 
73. 

Rabbit  meat  ijitpeetion 

Makea  rabbit  meat  inspection  mandatory, 
•t  Federal  cost,  by  sstendlng  the  provlslona 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
rabbits  and  rabbit  products.  S.  1943.  P/8 
4-11-73. 

Rural  Development  Act  o/  1972 
Elxpanded  and  estahUshed  programs  deal- 
ing with  financial  luvestmsnt,  credit,  edu- 
cation, technology,  and  research  in  rural 
areas;  extended  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  and  created  there- 
under a  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  guaran- 
teeing or  insuring  rural  development  loanc: 
amended  the  Watershed  snd  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  ooet-sbare  and  enter  into  long- 
term  contracts  with  landowners  and  opera - 
ton  for  watershed  projects  dealing  with 
problems  relating  to  rural  developnMot  and 
the  total  environment;  anoended  the  Bank- 
head -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  Agrtculture  to  pay  up  to  60 
peroent  of  the  cost  of  ston^e  of  water  in  any 
reservoir  constructed  or  modified  under  the 
act  for  present  needs  for  rural  community 
water  supply  and  to  share  in  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling measures  for  wat«r  quality  manage- 
ment, the  control  and  abatement  of  agri- 
culture-related pollution,  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes,  and  the  storage  and  withdrawal 
of  water  for  rural  fire  protection:  autbortred 
$T  million  in  Fedeial>£tat«  matching  grants 
psr  year  for  rural  community  iire  protec- 
tion; authorized  appropriations  of  $10.  $ift, 
and  $20  mlUlon,  for  &acal  years  1974.  1976, 
and  1978,  respectively,  to  finance  programs 
through  State  land-grant  universities  and 
private  educational  institutions,  for  small 
farm  and  rural  development  extension  pro- 
grams, research,  and  training;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  HJt.  13831.  Public  law  92- 
418. 

Rural  telepHoBe  bm»k 
Permitted  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  Is- 
sue Its  oUigatloas  to  the  fiecretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  authorlasd  the  Becretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  tbess  obligations.  HJt. 
14433.  Public  Law  03-8*4. 

VtM  horte  vaeetnattome 

Authoriaes  and  dlreets  ttie  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  reimburse  owueis  of  equlnes 
and  accredited  vetertosriana  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  vaccination  of 
equlnes  against  Venezu^aB  equine  encepha- 
lomyelitis. 8  2816.  P/8  8-8-T3. 
Vegetable  gardena 

Urges  each  American  family,  where  practi- 
cable, to  plant  a  vegetable  garden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  tnflstioB,  saving  money,  get- 
ting exercise,  and  havlag  the  fun  and  plsas 
ure  of  family  vegetable  growing.  S.  Con.  Bea 
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75.  SMiat«  adopt«d  4-19-72.  HouM  adopted 
5-1-73. 

Woodsy  Owl 

AuUiorlz«s  th«  Secretary  of  Agrlctiltur«  to 
MtAblUh  and  eoli«ct  u«e  of  royftlty  faea  for 
Um  maoufmotara.  reproduction  or  uae  of  tha 
oharactar  and  nama,  "Wooday  Owl,"  and  tba 
aaaodatad  alogan  "OlTa  a  Hoot,  Dont  Pol- 
luta,"  ortglnatad  by  tha  Fonat  Sarvtca,  and 
problbtta  ttaa  uaa  of  auch  eharactar  and  alo- 
gaa  azeapt  aa  autborlzad  by  tba  Secretary  of 
A«rlc\Ulura.  8.  31M7.  P/8  »-a>-73. 

APPaOPSIATIOIta — 1 97  * 

Foreign  atsiatanee  and  related  progravxa 

Appropriated  M, 188,437 ,000  for  foretpi  aa- 
slatanca  and  ralatad  programa.  HJl.  13067. 
PubMc  Law  9»-343. 

Second  tupplemental  appropriationt 

Appropriated     •4.347,696,370     In     aupple- 
isent*l  funda.  HJi.  14583.  Public  Law  92-806. 
SuppU-mental-dollar  devaluation 

Appropriated  neceasary  amounta  not  to  ex* 
ceed  ll.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  paymenta  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasxiry  to  maintain  the  value 
in  tema  of  gold  of  tbe  holding*  of  tbe  United 
3tatea  in  international  Onancial  instltutiona 
for  flacal  y«ar  1973.  H.J  Rea.  1174.  Public  Law 
92-301. 

Ur^nt  supplemental  appropriations 

Appraprtated  $967,476,059  for  certain  ur- 
gent supplemental  approprlatlona.  H.J.  Res. 
1097.    mibllc    Law    93-256. 

tmXinucnotta — lats 

Agriculfure-enviTonmental  and  consumer 
protection 

Appropriated  113,434.032,700  for  the  Agrl- 
cxiIture-Enrtronmental  and  Oonauraer  Pro- 
tection programa.  HJEi.  16690.  PubUc  Law  82- 
399. 

CONTIWULNC  APPKOPaiATIONS 

Made  continuing  approprlatlona  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purpoeea.  H.J.  Rea. 
1334.  Public  Law  82-834. 

Made  further  continuing  approprlatlona 
:or  flacal  year  1973  for  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 18,  1973,  untU  Septamber  30,  1973,  or 
the  alne  die  adjournment  of  tbe  second  sea- 
ak>n  of  the  9and  CMxgTeaa.  whichever  occurs 
flrst.  HJ.  Bea.  1278.  Public  Law  93-390. 

Made  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1979  for  the  pterlod  from  Septem- 
ber 90,  1972,  to  October  14.  1973.  H.J.  Res. 
1906.  PubUc  Law  92-446. 

Made  further  continuing  approprlatlona 
for  ilacal  yaar  1973,  for  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober 14,  1978,  to  February  38,  1978,  and 
for  othar  purpoaaa.  H.J.  Baa.  1331.  PubUo 
Law  92-     . 

Vepartmtnt  of  D«fms€ 

Appropriated  for  flacal  year  1978  •74373,- 
976,000  for  tbe  varloua  military  departments 
and  other  actlTttlea  of  the  Department  of 
Defease.  Hit.  16593.  Public  Law  03- 
I>i»trlct  of  OolumbiA 

Appropriated   8834,766,800    In   Dlatrtct   of 
ColumbU  funds  and  1816388,000  In  FMeral 
funds.  H&  18008.  PubUo  Law  83-844. 
fortign  sitf  appropnations 

Apprt^[>rlates  83jBa8387,000  for  flacal  year 
1973  for  foreign  aastetsnce  and  related  pro- 
grams. Including:  tSSS-S  million  for  Anisnos 
for  Progreaa  and  world-wide  technical  asslst- 
aaca;  8134,838,000  tor  X7.S.  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  totsrnatlonal  organizations;  8138 
mnitrtn  for  programs  relating  to  population 
growth;  843.8  million  for  IntemAtlonai  Mar- 
ootlcs  Contnd;  8865  million  for  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  othsr  developmant  loans,  which 
Includea  •fiO  million  in  funds  for  relief  to  the 
Phillpplnea:  $161  million  for  the  Cuban  refu- 
ges progimm  and  88.8  mill  Inn  for  other  refu- 
ges asslBtaace;  81466,760,000  to  be  used  for 
Intemstlonal  financial  Institutions;  and, 
87J8S,118    for     the    Xzport-Import    Bank; 


eliminates  the  Public  Safety  Program  (for 
training  and  equipment  for  foreign  civilian 
polios  forces)  of  the  Agency  for  International 
OsTstopment;  and  contaltu  other  provisions. 
(Appropriations  for  military  assistance,  se- 
curity supporting  assistance,  foreign  military 
credit  sales  and  refugee  relief  assistance 
(Bangladesh)  were  deferred  pending  the  con- 
ference decision  on  authorization  levels  for 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973,  HJl. 
16029,  which  passed  the  Senate  September  26. 
1973.)  HJl.  16705.  P/H  9-31-72,  P/8  amended 
9-28-73.  8.  requested  conference  9-38-72. 
Housing  and  urban  development-^. 
Independent  offices 

Appropriated  •30,135,951,000  fOr  tbe  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel<^>- 
msQt,  for  space,  science,  vetarana,  and  oer- 
taln  other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices. H.R.  15093.  Puljlic  Law  93-383. 
Interior  and  related  agencies 

Appropriated  •2,763,495,300  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interlcvr  and  relMed  agencies, 
including  •214,560,000  to  liquidate  contract 
authority.  HJl.  16418.  Public  Law  92-368. 
Labor,  and  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
and  rented  o^enoies 

Appropriated  •30.538,919,500  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educaitioo,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies.  HJl.  15417.  Vetoed  by  President 
3,/'16/73.  House  sustained  veto  6-16-72. 

Appropriated  •30,588,919,500  for  the  E>e- 
pM^neot  of  Labor,  tbe  Depar^noit  at 
Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
ageiKlee  with  a  provision  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  aoake  reductions  up  to  18  percent  on 
individual  items  and  reduce  tbe  tot&l  appro- 
priation to  not  leas  than  •39.3  billion.  H.R. 
16664.  Public  Law  93-     . 

legislative  branch 
ApproprUted  •813,787,980  for  the  Leglsla- 
tlYS  Branch.  H.B.  13965.  Public  Law  93-334. 
UUitary  conttruetion 
Appropriated    •2,323,403,000    for    military 
construction  for  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
foe  £scal  year  1673,  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. HJl.  18784.  Public  Law  92-     . 

Publio  tDorks  appropriations 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  85,504,- 
914.000  for  public  works  for  water  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— CivU,  the  Bureau  of  Recljunatlon,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  other 
power  ageaclea  of  the  Department  of  tbe 
Intsrlor,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
vetopOMnt  programs,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
□alstlon,  the  Tennesaee  Valley  Authority,  the 
A^mlc  £nergy  Commisalon,  and  related  In- 
dependent agencies  and  commlssiona.  HA. 
15686.  Public  Law  93-406. 

State-Justice  -Com  merce- Judiciary 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1978  84,661,- 
017,860  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and   Commerce,   the   Judiciary   and  related 
agencies.  HJl.  14989.  Public  Law  92-    . 

Supplemental  appropriations 
-ApproprUted    •4,933,416,610,    In    supple- 
mental funds.  HJl.  17034.  Public  Law  93-     . 
Supplemental  appropriationt  for  disaster 

relief 
Appropriated  6300  million  In  supplemental 
funda  for  disaster  relief.  H.J.  Res.  1238.  Pub- 
Uc Law  92-337. 

Appropriated  •1,587,300,000  In  new  obUga- 
tlonal  authority  for  disaster  relief,  Including 
taoo  million  for  the  Executive  Offloe  of  the 
President  for  the  President's  Disaster  Relief 
Fund;  91 .3  billion  for  the  disaster  loan  fund 
authorised  by  the  Small  Business  Act;  aiMl 
•1.8  billion  for  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  due  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  disaster  loans.  H.R.  16264.  Public  Law 
92-303. 


rronsportstion 
Appropriated  a  total  of  •2,999,118,096  in 
new  budget  (obltgatlonal)  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies,  of  which  •3,867,937,000  ts  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  •131,181,000  Is  an  advance  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1974.  HJl.  16097 
Public  Law  93-898. 

Treasury  Department,  Postal  Service,  and 
Executive  Offloe  of  the  President 
Appropriated  88,057,827,000  for  the  Tisas- 
ury  Department.  Postal  Service,  and  tbe 
Executive  Offloe  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  agencisa.  HJl.  18686.  Public  Law 
93-861. 

ATOMIC   XNSaoT 

AKO  temporary  licensing  for  nuclear  power 

reactors 
Added  a  new  section  "Temporary  Oper- 
ating License"  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and 
authorized  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(for  an  interim  period  which  will  end  on 
October  30,  1973)  to  Issue  a  temporary  oper- 
ating license  for  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
whose  electrical  energy  is  needed  to  meet 
energy  needs  in  its  service  swea,  provided  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  plant  can 
be  operated  on  a  temporary  basis  safely  and 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. HJl.  14655.  Public  Law  92-307. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorization 
Authorised  •3.110,480.000  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  •492.995.000  for  pUnt  and  capital 
equipment,  making  a  total  authorization  of 
•2,603,476,000  for  AJSO  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
S.  3607.  PubUc  Law  93-314. 

CONOBKSS 

Adjournment  of  the  Congress 

Provided  that  the  House  of  Bapresentatives 
and  the  Senate  ahall  not  adjourn  for  mors 
than  3  days  or  sins  die  untU  both  Houses 
have  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  to  that 
eCTect.  H.  Con.  Res.  648.  House  adopted  7-45- 
72.  Senate  adopted  7-31-73. 

Oapitol  security 

Authorises  and  directs  tbe  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Oommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration,  to 
procure  and  install  security  spparattis  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  Oapitol  Bulld- 
iogs  complex,  and  authorizes  83,000,000  for 
this  purpose.  H.  Oon.  Res.  660.  House  adopted 
3-16-73.  Senate  adopted  with  amendments 
8-11-72.  H.  agreed  to  Senate  amendments 
9-19-72. 

Qongressional  Record 

Provided  that  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  be  furnished  to  libraries  of  tbe  UJ3. 
courts  of  appeals  and  certain  other  courts  on 
a  daUy  basis.  S.  8468.  PubUc  Law  93-878. 
Congressional  representation  for  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands 

Provided  that  the  organized,  unincorpo- 
rated terrltorlss  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shaU  each  be  represented  in  Congress 
by  a  non-voting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  HJl.  8787.  Public  Law  93-371. 
Cornelia  Fasset  painting 

Authorises  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  loan  to  the  Smth- 
aonlan  Institution  a  painting,  "The  Electoral 
Commission  of  1877,"  by  Cornelia  Fasset,  for 
an  exhibit  by  the  National  Portrait  Oallery. 
8.  Con.  Res.  69.  Senate  adopted  3-34-73. 
House  adopted  6-1-73. 

Equal  time  requirement  and  political  broad- 
casting 

Repeals  the  equal  opportuaitiee  require- 
ment of  section  315  of  the  Oommunlcatlons 
Act  of  1934  Insofar  as  it  i^>pllee  to  legally 
quaUfled  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  in  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign.  S.  3178.  P/8  8-33-73. 
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Federal  SleetUm  Oampaign  Act 

Required  broadcasters  to  charge  aU  csn- 
(UdAtes  (Federal  and  State)  no  nuxe  than 
the  lowest  unit  rate  in  the  same  period  for 
4S  days  before  primaries  and  60  days  before 
general  elecUons;  provided  that  a  person  seU- 
Ing  space  in  any  newspaper  or  magazine  to 
candidates  for  Federal  ofllce  may  not  make 
a  charge  In  excess  of  the  charges  made  for 
t  comparable  use  of  such  ^>ace  for  other 
purposes;  impoeed  a  limitation  on  expen- 
ditures for  the  use  of  commiuilcations  media 
by  candidates  for  Federal  office  of  the  greater 
of  (1)  10  cents  tlmea  voting  age  population, 
or  (3)  850 ,000,  but  not  more  than  60  percent 
<rf  the  overaU  limitation  can  be  spent  for  the 
use  of  broadcasting  stations:  provided  that 
no  candidate  for  Presidential  nomination  can 
spend  for  the  uae  In  a  State  of  communica- 
tions media,  or  for  the  use  in  a  State  of 
broadcast  stations,  on  behalf  of  bis  candi- 
dacy, a  total  amount  in  excess  of  either  the 
overall  communications  media  limitation,, 
or  the  broadcast  limitation,  which  would  have 
been  avaUable  to  him  had  he  been  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Senator  from  that  State; 
provided  that  the  oommunlcatlons  media  ex- 
penditure limitations  shaU  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  increases  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  with  the  base  period  being  cal- 
endar year  1970;  provided  that  the  States 
may  make  the  broadcasting  spending  limit 
applicable  to  State-wide  elections,  and  made 
the  limitation  applicable  to  any  money  spent 
by  a  candidate  or  on  bis  behalf;  required 
broadcasters  selling  time  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate to  obtain  a  written  certification  that 
the  amount  to  be  spent  will  not  put  the 
candidate  over  the  limitation,  and  applied 
the  same  requirement  to  spending  for  non- 
broadcast  media;  made  the  provisions  of  the 
act  respecting  disclosure  of  Federal  campaign 
funds  applicable  to  every  tiective  process, 
every  candidate,  and  every  political  commit- 
tee (national,  state  or  local)  which  accepts 
contributions  In  a  calendar  year  in  excess  of 
•1,000;  provided  that  responsibUity  for  re- 
ceiving, compiling,  and  publlahlng  flnsnclal 
statements  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures for  candidates  and  political  commit- 
tees ShaU  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  candidates  for  Sena- 
tor, the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  candidates  for  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  Comptroller  General  In 
other  cases;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
S.  382.  PubUc  Law  93-225. 
International  agreements  other  than  treaties 

Required  that  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  hereafter  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
grees  within  sixty  days  after  the  execution 
thereof,  except  where  the  immediate  public 
disclosure  of  an  agreement  would,  in  the  (^In- 
Um  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to  na- 
tional security,  the  agreement  shaU  not  be 
so  transmitted  to  the  Congress  but  to  t&s 
Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AiTalrs  of 
the  House  imder  an  appropriate  injunction 
of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon  due  no- 
tice from  the  President.  8.  696.  Public  Law 
92-403. 

Joint  Committee  on  Irvaugural  Oeremoniet 
of  1973 

Established  a  Joint  Committee  on  Insug- 
ural  Ceremonies  of  1973.  8.  Con.  Bss  63. 
Senate  adopted  3-24-72.  House  adopted  8- 
27-72. 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 

Provldsd  for  tbs  slection  of  Senator  James 
O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi  aa  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate.  S.  Res.  333.  Senate 
adopted  7-28-72. 

Select  Committee  on  Secret  Government 
Documents 

Bstabllsbed  a  select  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate  to  study  questions  related  to  the  secrecy, 


oonfldsntlaUty,  and  classlfl  cation  of  Oovsm- 
msnt  documents  commlttsd  to  the  Senate. 
S.  Res.  299.  Senate  adopted  8-15-73. 

Senate  intervention  in  Supreme  Court 
proceedings 

Authorised  Senate  Intervention  in  the  Bu- 
preme  Court  proceedings  Involving  Senator 
Gravel  on  the  Issue  of  the  scope  of  article  1, 
section  6,  the  so-caUed  speech  and  debate 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  8.  Res.  280.  Sen- 
ate adopted  3-23-73. 
Senate   Office    Building   Land   AequUition, 

and  Parking   FaeUities   Planning   Act  of 

t»72 

Authorizes  853,500,000  for  construction  of 
an  addition  to  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
Ing  under  the  direction  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  with  approval  and  review  by  the 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng  Commission  and  the 
Senate  Oommlttee  on  PubUo  Works,  and  au- 
tborlass  the  Architect  of  the  O^ltol  to  pur- 
chase osrtaln  adjacent  property,  publicly  and 
prlvstely  owned,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pose'., parking  faciUtiee  and  the  John  W. 
MoConnack  Residential  Page  School.  S.  3917. 
P/S  9-13-73. 

Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972 

Established  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment within  and  responsible  to  the 
Legislative  Branch  to  aid  In  the  Identifica- 
tion and  consideration  of  existing  and  prob- 
able Impacts  of  technological  application 
and  to  develop  other  coordinate  informa- 
tion which  may  assist  the  Oongrees:  pro- 
vided for  tbe  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
CoimoU  to  provide  for  expert  technical  in- 
put to  the  Technology  Assessment  Board; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  10S43. 
Public  Law  93-484. 

CSIMS-J  U  KICIAST 

Administrative  assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice 

Added  a  new  section  677  to  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  creating  the  Oflloc  of  admlnls- 
tratlve  assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  Sates.  HJl.  8699.  PubUc  Law 
93-338. 

Administratit>e  Conference  Act 

Amends  the  Administrative  Conference 
Act  to  authorize  utUizatlon  of  contractual 
services  for  studies  and  of  voltinteer  serv- 
ices, and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  3671. 
PubUc  Law  93-    . 

AilmlraZty  claims 

Broadened  the  authority  of  the  Secretarlss 
of  the  mlUtary  departments  to  settle  ad- 
ministratively admiralty  claims  which  might 
give  rise  to  a  suit  within  the  fuU  range  of 
admiralty  jurisdiction  now  existing  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  contained  other  provi- 
sions. HJL  8649.  Public  Law  93-417. 
Aircraft  piracy  amendmeiUs 

FacUitatee  proeecutlon  for  certain  crimes 
and  offenses  committed  aboard  atrcfsft  in- 
cluding threats  to  commit  such  acts,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  8.  3867.  P/B  9-21- 
72. 

Bankruptcy  receivers  and  trustees 

Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  Increase 
the  p'^'^*""""  compensation  allowable  to  re- 
ceivers and  trustees.  8.  1396.  P/8  2-18-73. 
Bankruptcy  referees'  salaries  and  expenaas 

Amends  tbe  Bankruptcy  Act  to  abolish  tbs 
criteria  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  fuU-tims 
referees  and  thus  permit  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  tbe  United  States  to  fix  the  sal- 
aries of  aU  full-time  referees  at  the  same 
level  and  to  abolish  the  referees'  salary  and 
expense  fund.  8.  1394.  P/S  2-18-72. 
BanJicruptcv  referees 

Ar.n«ni<«  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a 
full-time  referee  in  bankruptcy  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  UB.  magistrate.  8.  1896.  P/8 
3-18-73. 


Care  for  narootic  addicts 
Authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vlds  care  for  narootic  addicts  who  are  plsosd 
on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or  mands- 
torUy  released;  and  clarified  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  release  under  a  program  of 
supjervlsory  aftercare  is  an  appropriate  mode 
of  treatment  for  both  parolees  and  manda- 
tory releasees  who  may  have  been  nsrootle 
addicts  or  drug  dependent  persons.  8.  3718. 
Public  Law  93-393. 

Claims  involving  National  Guard 
Amended  section  716  of  title  82,  United 
States  Code,  concerning  claims  arising  from 
nonoombat  activity  of  the  National  Guard, 
so  that  local  law  wiU  determine  whether 
negligence  of  a  claimant  will  bar  recovery  in 
whole  or  In  part.  H.B.  7618.  PubUc  Law 
93-446. 

Commission  on  bankruptcy  laws  extension 
Extended  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  from  July  24,  1972,  to  June  30, 
1973,  and  Increased  the  limit  on  appropria- 
tions to  the  Commission  from  8600,000  to 
•826,000.   SJ.   Res.    190.   Public   Law   92-261. 

Commission  on  Revision  of  Appellate  Court 
System 

Created  a  16-member  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Federal  Cotu^  Appellate  Sys- 
tem to  atudy  and  recommend  changes  in  the 
structure  and  internal  procedures  of  the 
Federal  courts  of  appeal  system  and  in  the 
geographical  boundarlea  of  the  circuits.  HJl. 
7378.  Public  Law  93-489. 

Copyrights 

Extended  the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases.  S.J.  Res.  347.  Pub- 
Uc Law  93 . 

Counterfeiting  and  forgery 

Corrected  deficiencies  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  crimes  of  counterfeiting  and  forgery 
which  have  hampered  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  postal  money  order  thieves  and 
passers.  HJl.  9232.  Public  Law  92-480. 
Court  of  Claims 

Authorized  the  UjB.  Court  of  Claims  to 
render  judgments  with  collateral  remediea, 
in  addition  to  money  judgmenta:  vested  In 
the  Court  of  Claims  the  general  power  to 
remand  appropriate  matters  to  any  admin- 
istrative or  executive  body  or  official  with 
such  direction  as  is  deemed  proper  and  just; 
and  contained  other  provisions.  HJl.  12393. 
PubUo  Law  92-416. 

Court  of  Claims  retired  oommissionert 
Added  a  new  section  797  to  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  recall  retired  commlssioi^rt  of 
tbe  Court  of  Claims  to  perform  the  duUes 
of  a  commissioner  for  a  period  of  time  fixed 
by  the  court.  H.R.  12979.  PuWio  Law  93-875. 
Federal  court  furors 

Amended  the  Jury  Selection  and  Service 
Act  of  1969  to  change  from  31  years  to  It 
years  the  mlnimnm  age  qualifHsaUon  tor 
servioe  on  grand  juries  In  the  district  oourts 
of  the  United  SUtes.  8.  1976.  Public  Lav 
93-389. 

Handgun  Control  Act  of  1972 

Prohibits  the  sale  and  dailvery  by  licensed 
Importers,  manufkcturers.  dealers,  or  oolleo- 
tors,  of  any  handgun  which  doee  not  meet 
the  criteria  eetahUshed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  Implement  the  "sporting 
ptuposss"  test  established  by  tbe  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  tbe  importation 
of  foreign  Saturday  Night  Special  bandguoa. 
8.  3507.  P/8  8-9-73. 

Juror  qualification  forms 

Amended  tbe  Federal  Jury  Selection  Act 
of  1968  to  require  prospective  jurors  to  wlaom 
juror  qualification  fonns  are  sent  to  respood 
CO  questions  as  *n  their  race  and  occupation. 
B.B.  2689.  Public  Law  92-437. 
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Juveniie  Delimiuency  Control 

ExtendA  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1968,  which  expires 
on  June  30.  1973;  strengthens  Its  operation 
by  dearly  delineating  the  scope  oX  actlvl- 
Ues  to  be  undertalcen  by  the  Department 
oT  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  field;  provides  for 
grants  to  State,  county,  municipal  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  plan, 
develop,  and  operate  coordinated  youth  serv- 
ices systems:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  3443.  P/S  8-19-7>. 

Extended  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1868  for  two  addl- 
tlooal  years  (fiscal  years  197S  and  l»74)  and 
strengthened  Its  operation  by  clearly  deline- 
ating the  soope  of  activities  to  be  undertsik- 
en  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
field.  Including  the  funding  of  preventive 
programs  which  are  outside  the  traditional 
Juvenile  Justice  system,  and  provided  that 
Juvenile  delinquency  efforts  within  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  system  are  to  be  assisted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  through  Its  ad- 
ministration of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
sad  Safe  Streets  Act.  BS,.  15696.  Public  Law 
93-8S1. 

ttUttary  ctaima 

Amended  section  2736  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  settlement 
of  claims  under  10  U.S.C.  2734a,  2734b,  and 
2737.  relating  to  (1)  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  property  loes  or  personal 
injury  or  death  In  a  foreign  country  Incident 
to  noncombat  actlvlUe*  of  civilian  employees 
or  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  (2)  claims  against  a  foreign 
country  for  property  loes  or  personal  Injury 
or  death  Incident  to  activity  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  foreign  countries  In  the 
United  States;  and  (3)  claims  for  property 
lose  or  Injury  or  death  resulting  from  the 
use  of  property  of  the  United  States  and  not 
cognizable  under  other  law,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  HJt.  5814.  Public  Law  92-413. 
Potcer  of  attorney  for  POW-MJA'a 

Extends  the  power  of  attorney  authority 
for  spouses  or  other  named  relatives  of  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Porces  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war  or  missing  In  action  for  the 
extra  period  of  such  status.  S.  3203.  P/8 
fr-30-72. 
Public  Safety  Offloera'  Benefit*  Act  of  1972 

Aids  public  safety  officers  and  their  families 
by  providing  a  gratuity  of  (60,000  to  the  de- 
pendents of  public  safety  officers  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  sis  a  result  of  a  crime,  and  a 
gratuity  to  an  officer  of  W6.000  for  single 
dismemberment  and  »50.000  for  multiple  dis- 
memberment Incurred  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. S.  2087.  P.'S  »-8-T2.  P/H  amend- 
ed 10-1 1-72.  Conference  report  filed  10-17-72. 
South  Dakota  Judicial  District 

Amended  section  122  of  title  28  of  the 
US.  Code  to  revise  the  geographic  composi- 
tion of  three  divisions  In  the  Judicial  District 
of  South  Dakota.  HJl.  6746.  Public  Law  92- 
376. 

Suita  againat  the  United  States 

Permitted  suits  against  the  United  States 
to   adjudicate   disputed   land    titles.   8.   216. 

Public  Law  92 . 

Swpreme  Court  Justices  suroivora'   benefits 

Amended  the  Judlclai  Survivors  Annuity 
Act  by  giving  Justloee  of  the  Supreme  Coort 
the  option  to  make  contributions  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Survivors  Annuity  Plan  under  which 
benaflta  are  payable  to  their  surviving  widows 
and  dependent  children,  and  contained  other 
provisions.  8.  aBM.  PubUc  Law  9»-397. 
Trodemark  Act  amertdment 

Amenrts  the  Trademark  Act  to  extend  the 
tlBM  for  filing  oppoettlons  to  the  VS.  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals;  «nmit>ftt.«Mi 


the  requirement  for  filing  reasons  of  appeal 
In  the  Patent  Office;  and  contains  other  pro- 
vUlons.  S.  3462.  P/S  9-19-72. 

U^.  Magiatrates'  aalarie* 
Amended  the  statu tc»7  celling  on  salaries 
payable  to  United  States  magistrates  and  sets 
an  upper  llnut  on  •15,000  on  the  salary  of 
part-time  magistrates.  HJl.  7376.  Public  Law 
M-AM. 

U.S.  Magistrates  temporary  assignrrxent 
Added  a  new  subsection  to  section  636  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
temporary  assignment  of  U.S.  magistrates 
from  one  Judlcl&l  district  to  another  In  emer- 
gency sltimtions  and  only  the  concurrence  of 
the  chief  Judges  of  the  districts  Involved. 
H.B.  9180.  Public  Law  93-239. 

Vkrttmj  of  Violent  Crime  Act,  1972 
Provides  Vederal  and  State  assistance  to 
the  victims  of  violent  crime  or  their  surviv- 
ing dependents:  establishes  group  Insurance, 
death,  and  dismemberment  programs  for 
public  safety  officers  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents; strengthens  civil  remedies  avail- 
able to  victims  of  racketeerings  or  theft;  and 
assists  the  States  In  offering  narcotic  and 
alcohollBm  treatment  programs  In  correc- 
tional institutions.  HJi.  8389.  P/H  11-1-71. 
P/S  amended  9-18-72.  (As  It  passed  the 
Senate.  H.R.  8389  Included  the  texts  of  the 
Senate-passed  versions  of  the  following  bills : 
8.  2087,  P/S  »-6-73,  P/H  amended  10-11-72; 
S.  16.  P/8  9-5-73;  S.  750,  P/8  9-18-73,  and 
8.  33.  P/S  »-ia-72. 

Yokohama  specie  bank  depositors 
Permitted  Japanese- Americans  who  were 
Interned  or  paroled  during  World  War  n 
under  the  Allen  Enemy  Act  (60  U.S.C.  21) 
to  file  claims  with  the  Ofllce  of  Allen  Prop- 
erty, Department  of  Justice,  for  repayment 
of  funds  deposited  by  them  In  United  States 
or  Hawaiian  branches  of  the  Yokohama  Spe- 
cie Bank.  Ltd.,  prior  to  December  7,  1941. 
HJl.  8215.  PubUc  Law  92-458. 

DKnCNSX 

Air  Force  officer  promotions 

Extends  untU  September  30,  1974,  PubUc 
Law  89-606  which  authorizes  the  number  of 
Air  Force  field  grade  officers  active  duty  serv- 
ice and  continues  the  authority  for  1,000 
additional  Ueuten&nt  colonels  and  1.600  ma- 
jors. HJt.  14542.  P/H  7-25-72.  P/S  amended 
10-11-72. 

Armed  Forces  mailing  privileges 

Extended  ftee  mailing  privileges  for  let- 
ters, cards,  and  sovmd -recorded  personal  com- 
munications to  all  members  of  the  UJB. 
Armed  Porces  outside  the  BO  States,  and  to 
all  members  ho8pltall2«d  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ease of  Injury  incurred  wbUe  on  active  duty; 
and  contained  other  provlBlons.  HJt.  S8M. 
Public  Law  93-469. 

Boy  Scouts  loans 

Provided  permanent  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  in  Bupp>ort  of  their  national  Jam- 
borees and  world  Jamborees.  HJl.  11738.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-249. 

Civil  Defense 

Ehctended  for  four  years  the  expiration  date 
of  financial  assistance  programs  currently 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1960.  and  Increased  the  per  annum  au- 
thorization for  financial  assistance  for  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  expenses  from  $36 
mllUon  to  635  million.  8.  3773.  Public  Law 
93-360. 

Claims  toaiver 

Amended  title  10  and  33  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  uniform  authority 
to  relieve  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  the  National  Quard  of  erroneous 
payments  at  pay  and  allowances,  other  than 


travel  and  transportation  allowances,  under 
certain  conditions.  HJEl.  7614.  Public  Lav 
93-463. 

Coast  Guard  flag  officers 
Established  the  positions  of  Commander, 
Atlantic  Area,  and  Commander,  Pacific  Area, 
and  made  other  changes  in  the  flag  officer 
structure  of  the  Coast  Ouard.  H.R.  136B7. 
Public  Law  92-461. 

Coast  Guard  reserve 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating 
to  order  to  active  duty,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  B«ady  Reserve  during  serious 
natural  or  manmade  disasters,  accidents,  or 
catastrophes,  and  contained  other  provisions. 
HJl.  14891.  Public  Law  93-479. 
Coast  Guard  salaries 

Established  basic  pay  of  the  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard  comparaMe 
to  the  basic  pay  of  the  senior  enlisted  ad- 
visers of  the  other  armed  forces  and  provided 
for  equality  of  civilian  employee  benefits  be- 
tween the  Lighthouse  Service  Retirement 
8yrt«m.  which  the  Coast  Guard  admtnlstan, 
and  the  ClvU  Service  Betlrement  Systam. 
HA.   10486.  PubUc  Law  8»-i66. 

Defense  production  act  amendments 

Extended  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960  for  3  years,  from  the  present  expira- 
tion date  of  June  30,  1973.  to  June  30,  1974, 
and  amended  the  Act  by  extending  from  June 
30.  1975.  to  June  30,  1986,  the  time  In  which 
purchase  and  sales  contracts  may  be  entered 
Into  concerning  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory,  8.  3716,  Public 
Law  93-326. 

Disposals  from  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles 

Authorized  disposal  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles  of  various  materials, 
as  follows: 

Chromlte,     metalurglcal    grade:     1.318,600 
short  dry  tons.  P/S  3-31-72. 

Lead:  498,000  short  tons.  S.  764.  PubUc  Law 
93-366. 

Nickel:  38376  short  tons.  8.  3086.  PubUc 
Law  93-366. 

Zinc:  516.200  short  tons.  8.  766.  Public 
Law  93-283. 

Hostile  fire  duty 

Amended  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  authority  to  June  30,  1973.  to 
grant  a  special  thirty-day  leave  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  ToluntarUy 
extend  their  hours  of  duty  In  hostile  fire 
areas.  H3.  14537.  PubUc  Law  92-481. 
MIA  leave  accumulation 

Authcvlzed  members  of  the  Armed  Porces 
who  are  In  a  missing  status  to  accumulate 
leave  without  llmltaUon.  HJl.  14911.  Public 
Law  93- 

Military  construction  authortiation,  1973 

Provided  construction  and  other  related 
authority  for  the  military  departments  and 
the  Office  ot  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within 
and  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  au- 
thority for  construction  of  faculties  for  the 
Reserve  Components,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $3,649,525,000  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. HJl.  15641.  PubUc  Law  93- 

MUitary  dependency  oriteria 

Ohranges  the  statutory  definition  of  a  mili- 
tary d^Mndent  by  making  the  spouse  ot  a 
female  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  a  pre- 
sumptive dependent  and  thereby  accord  to 
him  the  same  rights,  benefits,  and  prlvUeges 
Which  now  accrue  to  the  wife  of  a  male  mem- 
ber of  the  military  serrleee.   8.  3788.  P/S 

fr-a7-7a. 

Military  incentive  pay 
Permitted  the  award  of  Incentive  pay  for 
hazardous  duty  to  persons  xindergolng  reha- 
bUltatlon  and  hospltaUwatlnn  after  ihey  have 
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been  In  a  missing  status  or  after  having  been 
%  prisoner  of  war  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
H.B.   14900.  PubUc  Law  09-183. 
Military  procurement  authorieation,  1973 

Authorized  $20,»4»347.000  for  mlUtary 
pioeurement,  reeeartib,  aad  derelopnvent.  for 
flaoal  year  1973;  authorised  oonstnictlon  of 
318  units  for  famUy  housing  for  the  Safe- 
guard Antl-Balllstlc-Mlsslle  System  at  Grand 
Porks,  North  Dakota  only:  set  the  expendi- 
ture  ceUlng  on  U.S.  efforts  In  Lace,  exc^K  for 
air-combat  operations,  at  $375  million  and 
the  overaU  authorisation  for  Southeast  Asia 
at  $3.6  billion;  authorized  the  personnel 
strength  for  the  active  duty  and  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Porces  on  the  basis  of 
end  strength  rather  than  average  strength 
and  reduced  by  16,000  the  active  duty 
strength  for  fiscal  year  ending  1973;  extended 
from  September  30,  1973,  to  December  31, 
1973,  the  President's  authority  to  provide  air- 
craft and  equipment  to  Israel;  and  oontalned 
other  provisions.  HJl.  16495.  PubUc  Law 
92-486. 

Military  transportation  allowances 

Provided  the  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  carried  In  a  missing  status,  In- 
clndlng  prisoners  of  war,  the  movement  of 
mobUe  homes  or  household  and  personal  ef- 
fects at  Government  expense  during  the 
period  the  serviceman  Is  carried  In  a  missing 
status.   HJl.    14915.  Public  Law   93-477. 

Naval  vessel  loans 

Authorized  the  loan  of  a  total  of  18  ves- 
sels of  the  destroyer  and  submarine  category 
of  the  Reserve  fleet  to  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries for  a  period  of  5  years.  H.R.  9536.  Public 
Law  93-370. 

Navy  special  pay 

Continued  for  two  additional  years  the 
special  pay  for  nuclear-qualified  submarine 
and  surface  officers,  and  certain  nuclear- 
trained  and  que,llfied  enlisted  members  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  number  of  nuclear- trained 
and  qualified  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
volunteer  to  remain  on  active  duty  to  serve 
the  needs  of  our  nuclear  fleet.  HJl.  16935. 
Public  Law  93- 

Navys  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 

Established  and  authorized  strength  of  one 
rear  admiral  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  of  the  Navy 
by  reducing  the  authorized  rear  admiral 
strength  of  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  by  one  (from  eight  to  seven).  8. 
3310.  Public  Law  93- 

Service  academies — appointments 

Made  eligible  for  competitive  Presidential 
appointment  the  sons  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Porces  or  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  are  prtsonera  of 
war  in  Vietnam  or  who  are  otherwise  In  a 
missing  status  as  presently  defined  by  law, 
and  increased  from  40  to  65  the  number  who 
can  compete  for  such  appointment.  S.  2945. 
Public  Law  93-365. 

Servicemen's  group  life  insurance  for  cadets 
and  midshipm,en 

Amended  38  U.S.C.  765  so  as  to  extend  eU- 
glbUlty  for  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (SOLI)  to  cadets  and  midshipmen  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy.  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  United  States  Ooast 
Guard  Academy.  HJl.  9096.  PubUc  Law  93- 
315. 

Virgin  Islands  National  Guard 

Authorized  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Guard  unit  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  HJl.  3817. 
PubUc  Law  93-493. 

DisnicT  or  coLincK* 
Bus  Transit  Act 

Granted  congressional  consent  to  the  pub- 
lic acquisition  and  operation  at  mass  transit 
bus  faclUtles  in  the  Washington  metropcril- 
taa  area:  authorized  payments  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  for  Its  abare 


of  the  cost  of  acquiring  those  facilities;  au- 
thorized and  approved  capital  grant  assist- 
ance to  the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Authority  under  the  provlstons  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
toward  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  such  system: 
and  provided  for  a  METRO  station  at  the 
ArUngton  National  Cemetery  and  an  addi- 
tional entrance  from  the  Mall  to  the  station 
serving   the   Smithsonian   complex.   B.  4062. 

Public  Law  93 . 

Drunken  driving  test 

Provides  that  any  person  c^ieratlng  a  motor 
vehicle  within  the  District  shaU  be  deemed  to 
have  given  his  consent,  under  sp>ectfled  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  taking  of  two  chemical 
tests  to  determine  alcoholic  content.  6.  4059. 

Public  Law  93 . 

Dump  truck  fees 

Authorized  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  concerning  the  fees  for  the 
operation  of  certain  dump  trucks,  within  the 
three  Jurisdictions,  and  the  enforcement  of 
traffic  laws.  HJl.  9580.  Public  Law  93-^27. 
Bdueational  Persomnel  Act 

AutbcHiees  the  Commissioner  to  enter  Into 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Oolumbla  the 
Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification  of 
Educational  Personnel;  authorlres  the  ad- 
vancing of  emergency  leave  to  temporary 
teachers  and  attendance  officers;  allows  tem- 
porary teachers  In  the  District  public  school 
system  to  elect  coverage  under  the  Federal 
life  Insurance  and  health  benefits  Insur- 
ance programs  after  completion  of  one  school 
year  of  service;  amends  existing  law  to  trans- 
fer coverage  of  temporary  teachers  in  the  Dis- 
trict public  school  system  from  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  System  to  the  system  es- 
tablished under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  School  Teachers  Retlren>ent  Act:  and 
amends  the  existing  law  to  allow  the  em- 
ployment of  District  school  teachers  In  con- 
;rreesk>nal  offices  during  the  summer  months. 
S.  1998.  P/S  4-18-72. 

Eiaenhotcer     Memorial     Bicentennial     Civic 
Center 

Authorized  the  construction  of  a  civic  cen- 
ter In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Memorial 
Bicentennial  Civic  Center;  atrthortoes  ap- 
propriations therefor  and  contained  other 
provtslons.  S.  3943.  Public  Law  93-  . 

Healing  Aria  Practice  Act  amendments 

Revises  the  makeup  of  the  Commission  on 
Licensure;  provides  for  temporary  licensure 
of  certain  physicians  and  osteopaths:  and 
broadens  the  use  of  endorsement  as  a  method 
of  Iksensure.  by  eliminating  the  sppUcatkm 
of  reciprocity  as  a  barrier  to  the  admission  of 
competent  physicians  to  practice  In  the 
District  of  ColumbU.  HJl.  888G.  P/H  6-14- 
71.  P/3  amended  8-6-71.  Horise  requested 
conferenee  S-0-7S. 

Jnsumnee  Act 

Increases  the  levels  of  paid-up  and  sur- 
plus requirements  for  stock  life,  mutual 
companies,  and  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies to  further  sofefruord  and  protect 
Innocent  policyholders  from  poeslble  losses 
resulting  from  bankrupt  Insurance  com- 
panies; makes  available  greater  levels  of 
group  life  Insurance  for  District  reoldents 
and  expressly  permits  the  assignment  of 
an  Interest  In  a  group  life  Insurance  policy 
consistent  with  the  prevailing  practice  In 
37  states:  Increases  the  number  of  con- 
tractors who  may  do  business  with  the  Dis- 
trict without  a  bond  by  Increasing  from 
$3,000  to  $10,000  the  value  of  a  contract 
for  which  a  bond  Is  required:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  2206.  P/S  4-27-73. 
International  center  complex 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2,300,000 
for  Improvements  to  the  land  (streets,  side- 


walks. Water  mains,  etc.)  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
authority  of  PubUc  Law  90-668,  approved 
October  8,  1969,  for  use  as  sites  for  foreign 
chanceries.  8.  4089.  P/8  10-14-^72. 

Interstate  compact  on  tnentat  health 

Authorised  the  District  of  ColumbU  to 
enter  Into  the  Interstate  CcMnpact  on  Men- 
tal Health:  guaranteed  that  any  person 
found  to  be  mentoUy  Ul  <x  mentally  defi- 
cient within  a  party  State  wUl  receive  core 
and  treatment  In  that  StaU  regardless  of 
legal  reoldence  or  domicUe,  permitted  the 
transfer  of  a  mentoUy  lU  patient  to  an  Insti- 
tution in  another  SUte  when  such  transfer 
Is  found  to  be  in  the  best  Intereets  of  the 
patient;  p."ovlded  for  Interstate  cooperatSen 
with  regard  to  after-care,  and  supervision 
of  patients  on  convalescent  status  or  con- 
ditional releoae:  and  encouraged  supplemen- 
tary agreements  between  two  or  more  party 
States  for  the  furnishing  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  on  a  cooperative  basts. 
HJl.  10344.  PubUc  Law  93-380. 
Lavs  enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act 

Defines  certain  credit  cord  abuses  as  an 
offense  and  establishes  a  penalty  for  viola- 
tions; authorizes  the  District  government  to 
regulate  certain  stores,  which  receive  secockd- 
hand  property,  usually  as  trade-ins  and 
which  presently  are  not  required  to  report 
the  receipt  of  these  items  to  the  police: 
mokes  It  an  oSenee  to  throw  missiles  in  the 
direction  of  any  group  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons if  the  thrower  knows,  or  bos  cause  to 
beUeve,  that  an  officer  of  the  police  or  fire 
departments  Is  present  In  the  group;  makes 
it  a  crime  to  pooaess  flash  paper  or  water 
soluble  paper  which  are  both  used  to  record 
Illegal  bets  by  organized  gambling  operatloos; 
authorizes  the  seizure  of  motor  vehicles  used 
to  a  narcotics  violations;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  8.  2209.  P/S  4-13-72. 
Licensing  procedures 

Provides  for  the  modernization  and  stream- 
lining of  the  laws  governing  the  various  oc- 
cupations, professions,  businesses,  and  trades 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  order  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  general  public  and 
the  regulated  occupations  and  professions 
alike.  8. 1363.  P/8  4-12-72 

Metropolitan  Police 

Amends  section  388  at  the  revised  statutes 
of  the  United  States  to  exclude  the  personnel 
records,  home  addressee,  and  telephone  num- 
bers of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Deptu-tment  from  the  records 
open  to  puWlc  inspection.  H.B.  11773.  Public 
Law  93 

Municipal  fees 

Vests  authority  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia CoimcU,  after  public  bearing,  to  set  a 
variety  of  munlc^>al  feee,  tocludlng  fees  for 
certain  licensee  and  permits.  8.  1338.  P/S 
4-13-73. 

National  Capital  TtOHstt  Act 

Amended  the  National  Capitol  TranepcrtA- 
tkm  Act  of  196©  to  provide  for  Federal  guar- 
antees of  obligations  issued  by  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority; 
authorized  an  increased  contribution  by  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  conUlned  other 
provisions.  H.K.  16607.  PubUc  Law  92-349. 
National  Firefightin§  Musewm 

Authorized  and  directed  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  convey  certain 
property  within  the  District  to  the  National 
Flrefighttng  Museum  and  Center  for  Fire 
Prevention.  HJl.  2895.  Public  Law  93-491. 
Penruylvnia  Avenue  Bicentennial  Develop- 
ment Corporation 

Established  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation  to  Insure  orderty 
comprehensive  development  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  the  adjacent  area.  HJL  lOTSl. 
Public  Law  92 . 
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Personnel  Act 
AutborlSM  d— tgT>»t»«l  District  •mployMS 
to  xlmlnUfT  otktb*  of  offlo*:  kutborlna  th* 
»»t-oO»  ot  %aix\iXtj  paysMnt*.  or  refuiula, 
paymbla  from  tb*  cItU  Mrnc«  retlrtcMnt 
funds  In  or<ler  to  IlquldAte  debts  ow«<l  to  th« 
Dlsrtrlct  or  Federml  Oovemment;  authorla«a 
th«  miJTer  by  the  District  of  eUlau  for  ov«r- 
pftyixMnt  of  pmj:  tuthorlaee  th«  District  goT- 
•mmant  to  provide  transportation  for  Dis- 
trict Mnployeea  worklnf  tn  municipal  facili- 
ties oatalde  the  District  of  Coliunbla;  and 
■onendi  the  Batch  Act  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  Recorder  of 
Deads.  S.  ISM.  P/S  4-13-7a. 

PhyticaUy  disabled  person* 

Provides  that  bUnd  and  otherwise  phys- 
icaily  disabled  persons  abaU  have  the  same 
n«ht  as  the  able  bodied  to  the  full  and  free 
use  of  the  streets,  sidewalks,  public  build- 
ings, and  faculties  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  contains  other  provlsloos.  HJl. 
11083.  Public  Law  9^ 

Police  and  firemen's  salaries 
Amended  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  Lncre*aed  sal&rlee  and  other 
benefits  to  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Depaxtment.  the  District 
of  Columbia  Plre  Department,  the  U.S.  Park 
PoUoe.  and  the  Ssecutlve  Protection  Service; 
amended  the  Police  and  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Act;  and  contained  other 
provlstons.  BH.  15580.  Public  Law  9f  110. 
Potomac  River  reservoirs 
Qave  broad  authonaatlon  to  the  D.C.  Ccm- 
mlsKtocer  to  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
for  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  Dis- 
trict's equitable  share  ckf  the  non-Federal 
costs  of  any  reservoir  which  may  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  construction  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  or  any  of  lU  tributaries  which 
woxild  benefit  the  D.C.  water  supply  S.  1363. 
Public  Law  92-a«S. 

Public  utilitiea  reimbursement 

Provided  fc*  reimbursement  to  privately 
owned  public  utilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  cost  of  relocation,  or  losses 
from  abandonment,  of  tkclllties  due  to  urban 
renewal  projects,  or  projecU  xinder  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Hl^waya  i Federal-aid  highway  projects). 
HJi.  1J533,  Public  Law  93--4e6. 

Real  property  actions 

Provided  a  10-year  UmltaUon  on  actions 
arUing  out  of  death  or  Injiiry  caused  by  de- 
fective or  unsafe  Improvements  to  real  prop- 
erty. 8.  1534.  Public  Law  93- 

SubstUute  teaeftert  retirement  credit 

Made  creditable  for  the  purpoees  of  com- 
puting civil  service  retirement  annuity  bene- 
flta  certain  service  by  substitute  teachers  In 
the  DO.  school  system  rendered  after  J\ily  1 
1955.  S.  1081.  Public  Law  93-454. 

Tax  sheltered  an^nuities  tor  teachers 

Aathorlaed  the  reduction  of  salaries  of 
teachers  and  school  omclals  employed  In  the 
service  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  an  anxount  which  would  be 
paid  Into  a  tax-sheltered  annuity  program 
pursxiant  to  the  provisions  of  sectlcm  403(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relat- 
ing to  the  taxability  of  beneficiaries  of  an- 
nuity plans.  HJ».  9395.  Public  Law  93-281. 
Teachers'  salaries 

.\mended  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  19«5.  prtaclpally  to  pro- 
vide Increased  salaries  thereunder  In  a  two- 
stage  sequence,  to  amend  the  DC.  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Act  in  several  respects  so  as 
to  conform  its  provisions  wtth  those  of  the 
Civil  Sarrloe  Retirement  Act,  and  to  provide 
new  revenues  stifflclent  to  KMet  the  addltloa- 
ai  costs  wixteb  wiu  accrue  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation.  HJI. 
15865.  Public  Law  93-       .  .     :   _ 


■CON  OMT  -TtUXlfCK 

Aircraft  loan  guarantees 

Kxtended  the  expiration  date  of  the  Oov- 
emmant  Oxiarantee  of  Equipment  Loans  Act 
of  19S7  for  Ave  years,  from  September  7, 
1973,  to  September  7,  1977,  and  Increased 
the  amount  of  loans  any  one  air  carrier  can 
have  guaranteed  at  any  time  for  the  purchase 
of  aircraft  from  tlO  mllllcai  to  830  Tnllltnm. 
S.  3741.  PubUc  Law  93- 

AutomoMie  information  dlacloture 

Clartfled  the  Congressional  Intent  that  the 
AutomobQe  Information  Disclosure  Act  of 
1968,  stH3uld  apply  to  an  new  automobiles 
distributed  In  commerce  within  the  tmited 
States,  Its  territories,  its  possessions,  and 
wherever  else  the  United  States  exercises 
Jurisdiction.  S.  473.  Public  Law  93-388. 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972 

extended  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  three  years,  through  fiscal  year  1974;  ex- 
panded the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  man- 
power program  and  provided  a  special  addi- 
tional authorisation  of  t600  million  to  create 
100,000  additional  work  and  training  op- 
portunities In  the  program;  established  a 
new  program  for  community  design  and 
planning  assistance:  provided  for  the  ex- 
paixslon  and  permanent  establishment  of  an 
annual  Touih  Recreation  and  Sports  Pro- 
gram; and  contained  other  provtaions.  H.&. 
13360.  PubUc  Law  93-^434. 

Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972 

Facilitated  prompt  removal  of  U.S.  export 
controls  which  are  not  necessary  to  protect 
our  national  security  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  study  good  and  tech- 
nology and  when  he  thinks  justifiable,  re- 
move export  controls  from  any  Item  now  unl- 
latsrany  controlled  by  the  U.S.  and  not  In- 
volving national  security  (with  the  exception 
erf  agricultural  Items — Including  animal 
hides — which  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  AgrletUtxire)  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  his  actions  within  nine  months 
after  enactment:  provided  for  the  creation 
of  Industry-government  technical  advisory 
groups  fc«  each  group  of  articles  to  aid  the 
Secretary  tn  making  decisions  relating  to 
export  controls;  extended  the  provisions  of 
the  Elxport  Administration  Act  (Including 
the  President's  authority  to  control  exports) 
untU  June  30,  1974;  established  a  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  composed 
of:  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  States, 
Treasury.  Defense,  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions; created  the  ofllce  of  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; reqviired  an  annual  report  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  Congress  on  the  International  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  U.S.:  and  authorized 
tl.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  by 
the  CouncU.  S.  373«.  PuWlc  Law  93-413. 
Export  Adminiatration  Act 

Provided  a  temporary  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  to  August  1,  1972. 
SJ.  Res.  318.  Public  Law  93-284. 
Federal  financing  baitUt 

Provides  for  a  Federal  Financing  Bank 
through  which  the  marketing  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  borrowing  activities  can  be 
centralized;  provides  for  advance  submission 
of  financing  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  for  Treasury  approval  of  the 
method  and  source  of  financing,  timing, 
rates  of  laterest,  maturities,  and  all  other 
financing  terms  and  conditions  of  Issues  or 
sales  of  obligations  by  Federal  agencies;  and 
provides  for  submission  to  the  President  of 
Federal  agency  budget  programs  for  loan 
guarantees  and  for  limitation  by  the  Presi- 


dent of  such  programs  If  overall  fiscal  re- 
quirements and  credit  demands  so  warrant. 
S.  3001.  P/S  «-a»-73. 

Federal  Reserve  bank  branch  buHdinge 

Increases  the  860  million  limitation  In  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  on  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  branches  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  8130  million  S 
3197.  P/8  3-33-73. 

Federal  salary  checks 

Extended  the  authority  of  agency  heads 
to  draw  salary  cheeks  of  agency  employees 
In  favor  of  financial  Institutions  to  all  oth- 
er classes  of  recurring  payments,  such  as 
social  security,  veterans'  benefits,  civil  serv- 
ice and  railroad  retirement  annuities.  H.R 
8708.  Public  Law  93-366. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  Amendments 
•  American  Samoans 

Provided  that  American  Samoans  may  be 
claimed  as  dependents  for  U.S.  Income  tax 
purposes;  and  contained  other  provisions 
relating  to  estate  tax  treatment  of  annuities 
In  community  property  states,  accrued  vaca- 
tion pay,  and  a  deduction,  under  certain 
conditions  of  a  portion  of  the  State  tax  on 
motor  vehicles.  H.R.  1467.  Public  Law  93 — , 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax 

Provides  that  the  exclusion  from  the  de- 
finition of  the  term  "employment"  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  of  the 
services  of  Insurance  agents  and  solicitors 
who  are  compensated  on  a  commission  basis 
will  be  applied  on  a  calendar  quarter  basis 
rather  than  an  annual  basis  or  an  Individual 
pay  period  basis:  permits  withholding  by  the 
Federal  Ooveimmsnt  of  municipal  taxes  from 
Federal  employees  who  are  residents  of  the 
State  In  which  the  city  Is  located,  or  If  not, 
with  the  employee's  consent;  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
discretionary  authority  to  reallocate  moneys 
not  used  by  some  States  under  the  83-S  bil- 
lion social  services  limitation  to  other  States, 
under  certain  conditions;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  7677.  P/H  11-17-71.  P/8 
amended  10-16-73. 

MIA  Income  Exclusion 

Amended  section  112  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  for  compensation  received 
(beginning  on  February  28,  1961,  and  end- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  termination  m  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  combatant  activ- 
ities In  Vietnam)  for  active  service  as  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  or  for  active 
service  as  a  civilian  governmental  employee, 
during  the  period  the  Individual  Is  In  a 
"missing  status"  (which  Includes  a  prisoner- 
of-war  status)  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  HJI.  9900.  Public  Law  93-379. 
United  States-Guam  Income  Taxes 

Provided  that  passive  income,  such  as 
dividends.  Interest,  and  rent,  derived  from 
Ooam  by  U.S.  corporations.  Is  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  special  30-percent  tax  withheld 
at  source:  provided  that,  generally,  U.S.  citi- 
zens are  to  file  tax  returns  with  the  U.S.  or 
Ouam  but  not  both,  based  upon  their  resi- 
dency at  the  end  of  the  year;  contained 
other  provisions  dealing  with  the  taxation 
of  Income  earned  by  U.S.  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions residing  In,  or  obtaining  income  from, 
Guam.  H.R.  14638.  Public  Law  93-  . 
Mortgage  interest  rates 

Extended  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  estab- 
lish maximum  interest  rates  on  Insured 
mortgages  at  levels  necessary  to  meet  the 
mortgage  market  and  extended  certain  other 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. S.J.  Res.  360.  Public  Law  93-336. 
National  securities  transfer  system 

CreatMi  a  system  of  regulation  and  dsclston- 
making  which  extends  to  every  facet  of  the 
securities  handling  process;  requires  clear- 
ing agencies  to  register  with  and  report  to 
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the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommiMilon  and 
(Bipowera  tbe  CommlaBlon  to  rwtnr  ami 
gajend  the  rules  of  euch  clearing  agmclaK 
dlreeta  the  ComixUaslon,  by  the  end  at  1979, 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  wttbln  Ite  poii«r 
to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  the  nago- 
tiable  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of  lettie- 
ment  among  brokers  or  dealers  of  tianaac- 
tlons  consummated  on  national  eeourttles 
exchanges  or  by  means  of  InstrumentftUtiM 
of  Interstate  commerce;  prohibits  tbs  Im- 
position of  state  taxes  on  aectirltles  or  upon 
the  transfer  of  securities  merely  because  the 
facilities  of  a  clearing  agency  are  phyaioally 
located  In  the  taxing  State:  and  ■""«»'"■ 
other  provisions.  8.3870.  P/6  8-4-73.  P/H 
amended  10-13-73.  Senate  requeated  oonfer- 
•nee  10-14-72.  House  insisted  oax  Its  amand- 
ments  10-17-73. 

Par  Value  Uodifleatitm  Axst 

Authorised  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (1)  to  take  the  steps  neceseary 
to  establish  a  new  par  value  of  the  dollar  of 
one  dollar  eq\ials  one  thirty-eighth  of  a  fine 
troy  ounce  of  gold,  and  (3)  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  the 
United  States  dollars  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Developniant,  the  IntOT- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  the  extent  provided 
for  and  required  by  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  these  Institutions;  authorized  the  appro- 
priation, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy the  maintenance  of  value  obligations, 
and  directed  that  the  Increase  In  the  value 
of  the  gold  held  by  the  United  States  result- 
ing from  the  change  In  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  a  mls- 
cellaneoiis  receipt.  S.  3160.  Public  Law  92- 
268. 

Pre-Columbian  Art 

Prevents  the  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  certain  pre-Columbian  archeologl- 
oal  objects  exported  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  of  origin;  provides  measures  for 
the  security  and  safety  of  such  International 
cargo:  and  extends  the  right  to  Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  countervailing  duty 
decisions  to  American  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, and  wholesalers.  H.R.  9483.  P/H  3- 
29-72.  PS  amended  9-27-73.  Conference 
report  filed.  Similar  provisions  were  Included 
in  HJI.  4678,  Public  Law  93-  , 
Public  debt  limit 

Increased  from  $430  billion  to  8460  billion 
the  public  debt  limit  through  June  30,  1973. 
HJI.   12910.  Public  Law  92-260. 

Public  debt  and  social  security  benefits 
inereaae 

Provided  for  a  four-month  extension  of 
the  present  temporary  level  in  the  puMlc 
debt  limitation  from  June  30,  1973,  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1973,  and  provided  for  a  30  per- 
cent across-the-board  Increase  In  Social 
Security  benefits,  effective  In  September, 
1973.  HB.  18390.  Public  Law  93-336, 
Public  debt  and  unemployments  compensa- 
tion benefits 

Provided  a  debt  limitation  of  •46B  bUlion 
through  June  30,  1973,  composed  of  the 
permanent  limitation  of  $400  billion  and  a 
temporary  limitation  of  $65  billion  (an  In- 
crease of  816  billion  over  the  present  t«n- 
porary  limitation),  and  extended,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  unemployment  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act.  H.R.  16810.  Public 
Law  92- 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1972 
Extended  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1986  for  an  additional  year  through 
June  30.  1974,  to  maintain  current  Federal 


efforts  ta  ■■eliting  aoonaoUc^Uy  dlstieHWt 
•reM  tbrougb  ttu  orMtJoo.  at  naadad  fiuUic 
vorka  uut  {tlAQiilac:  Mitlxorlnd  addltiolua 
funds  for  the  Title  V  Rc^onal  Action  Flan- 
al&g  CnrtHnflmia  to  eaJDte  them  to  ua^i*- 
meot  tlMlr  drnvnUcfmrnDt  pUns:  separated 
short-term  emerganey  aaalstaTira  and  funding 
ttom  long-tarm  eeocoiBlo  deratopnient  pro- 
irame  ttu»U|^  tta  aafMIMimept  of  a  sep- 
arata PubUo  Works  Impmat  Program;  au- 
tbortaed  artandad  unamptoymant  beaafits  to 
wkecB  wlko  snBm  amployxikant  loaa  as  a  re- 
sult of  enfoEcanamt  of  Federal  environmental 
oontzQl  orders  and  nnntdaa  loana  to  tMaU 
naas  to  conqfly  irWx  aadt  poUntlaa  oontrot 
raqtdremanta;  and  contained  otlMr  provl- 
slona.  H.B.  18071.  PubUo  Iaw  93- 
BolUng  Stock  VtiUaation  and  Financing  Act 
of  1972 

Establishes  a  Tevolvlng  Federal  Railroad 
Equipment  Obligation  Insurance  fund  to  In- 
sure obligations  Incurred  by  railroads  and 
car-pooling  compaoies  in  the  acquisition  of 
rolling  stock,  llmitad  to  a  total  of  83  bUllon 
In  unpaid  principal  amount;  establishes  a 
Board  to  administer  the  fund  composed  of 
7  members  (t&e  Secretaries  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Treasury  and  5  appointed  by 
the  President  to  represent  ahippera.  con- 
sumers and  state  regulatory  agencies) ;  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
computerized  rolling  stock  Information  sys- 
tem; authorizes  Incorporation  of  a  RoUlng 
Stock  Authority,  upon  an  affirmative  resolu- 
tion by  Congress  within  3  years  and  6  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment,  to  acquire  and 
manage  rolling  stock  If  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  find,  respectively,  that  a 
freight  car  shortage  continues  and  that  sub- 
stantial progress  In  freight  car  supply  and 
utilization  has  not  been  made;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  8.  1729.  P,^8  8  4  72. 
Small  Business  Act  amendments 

Amended  the  Small  Act  to  Increase  the 
total  amount  of  the  celling  on  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  other  obligations  or  commit- 
ments outstanding  by  the  Htnn.ii  Business 
Administration  from  83.1  bllUon  to  84.3  bU- 
llon; Increased  from  84S0  million  to  8600  mil- 
lion the  SBA's  leading  authority  to  the  Small 
Business  Inveetment  Company  under  title  II 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968; 
Increased  iTom  8300  million  to  8360  mlUirai 
the  SBA's  lending  authority  under  title  rv 
of  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  tat 
locms  to  low-Income  Individuals  and  for 
businesses  located  In  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment or  low  Income:  and  Increased  the 
ceiling  on  each  Individual  loan  from  825.000 
to  $60,000.  B.  3166.  PubUc  Law  93-330. 
Small  Business  Im>estment  Act  of  1972 

Establishes  a  minority  enterprise  small 
business  Inveetment  oompany  program  pat- 
tamed  after  the  existing  small  business  In- 
vestment (SBIC)  program  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  provides  a  statutory 
definition  of  these  companies  and  permits  it 
to  be  organized  under  either  the  buslneaa  or 
non-profit  corporation  statutes  of  the  sev- 
eral States:  authorizes  the  SBA  to  acquire 
preferred  stock  In  a  MKSBIC  within  certain 
limits;  reduces  the  level  of  private  capital 
required  to  qualify  for  third -dollar  leverage 
from  SBA,  from  $1  million  to  $600,000;  pro- 
vides an  Interest  subsidy  for  borrowed  gov- 
ernment funds  during  the  first  five  years  of 
the  loan:  and  permits  federally  regulated 
banks  to  own  MBSBIC's  wholly  or  In  part, 
within  spaclfled  limits.  S.  3837.  P/S  9-1S-72. 
Tariff  schedule  amendments 

Granted  temporary  relief  from  duty  for 
caprolactam  monomer  in  water  solution  until 
jvme  30,  1973;  applied  the  statu tmy  rates  to 
tain  levels  of  importation  to  close  a  loop-hole 
Imparts  from  the  Virgin  Islands  above  oer- 
on  proceaaed  wool;  and  provided  for  the  free 


entry  of  a  carlUon  for  tba  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  C&ilfomia  at  Santa  Barbara.  H.R.  4«78. 
public  Law  93- 

Amended  the  Tariff  Schedxilea  to  permit 
the  Importation  of  upholstery  regulators, 
upholsterer's  regulating  neadlee,  and  uphol- 
sterer's pins;  suspends  the  tarUT  on  tstle  fiber 
for  aiiftthar  three  years:  aad  amends  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  TTnamployinant  Compen- 
sation Act  to  permit  addltUmal  paymenta  of 
beneflU  under  the  act.  HJL  640.  P/H  11- 
17-71.  P/S  amended  10-14-73. 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  Amendments  of  1972 

Amends  the  dlscloaure  and  other  provtalona 
of  the  Tratiti  In  Lending  Act  and  adds  a  new 
Credit  Billing  chapter  under  Title  I  (Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act*  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act,  dealii^  with:  correetlon  of  billing  errors, 
regulation  of  credit  raports.  length  of  the 
billing  period,  prompt  eredlting  of  payments 
crediting  of  excess  payments,  use  of  cash  dis- 
counts, prohlhltlon  of  oasettlng  a  disputad 
bill  from  funds  on  ds|>oalt.  relationship  to 
State  laws,  and  payment  for  undelivered 
goods  and  services;  makes  10  amendmaots, 
under  Title  II,  to  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  ( unrelated  to  bUl- 
Ing  practices)  rtsaling  with  a  creditor's  lia- 
bility In  individual  and  class  action  caaea. 
credit  card  fraud,  and  with  other  Items.  8. 
662.  P/8  4-27-73. 

XDTTCATIOIf 

Education  amendments 
Bavleed  the  Hlghw  Bducation  Act  of  1906 
to  constitute  a  sliigle  law  Including  all  con- 
tinuing higher  education  fljuaiclal  assistance 
pirograms  for  both  students  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and,  m  general,  extended 
the  authorizations  for  funds  for  programs 
thereunder  through  flsoal  year  1976:  estab- 
lished a  major  new  program  of  grant  assist- 
ance to  which  students  desiring  to  attend 
posteecondary  educational  institutions  ara 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  increased 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion: amended  the  Vocational  Bducation  Act 
of  1968,  and  extended  authorization  for  funds 
for  vocational  educational  programs  there- 
under through  flsoal  year  1 9TB;  restructured 
the  Federal  education  bureaucracy  by  es- 
tablishing, within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Bducation,  and  Welfare,  an  Bducation  Divi- 
sion headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW,  oompoeed  of  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and 
by  establishing  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education,  a  bureau-level  Office  of  Indian 
Eklucatlon,  and  a  unit  for  coordinating  com- 
munity college  programs:  barred  dlscrlmliui- 
tlon  by  sex  in  hJsfbar  education;  contained 
various  provisions  relating  to  the  aaslguizient 
or  busing  of  students  or  teachers  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance,  including  a  prohibi- 
tion of  tise  of  funds  for  this  purpose  except 
when  requested  by  local  school  officials  and 
certain  conditions  regarding  health  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  met,  and  a  sec- 
tion, to  expire  January  1,  1974,  poetponlng 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  district  court  or- 
ders requiring  busing  until  the  appeals  proc- 
eaa  has  been  exhausted;  authorized  $2  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974  for  an  emergency 
school  aid  program  to  assist  desegregating 
school  districts  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  wish  to  meet  desegregation  prob- 
lems; made  special  provision  for  Indian  edu- 
cation and  authorized  investigations  of  youth 
camp  safety;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
S.  669.  PubUc  Law  93-318. 

StaidemX  loana 
Poetponed  untU  Marob  1.  1973,  In  regard 
to  certain  amendments  made  by  the  Bduca- 
tion Amendments  of  1873  to  the  Intereat 
subsidy  provisions  of  the  Quaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  S.J.  Res,  260.  Public  Law 
93-391. 
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"Tw^  ratbf*  vemef 

Authorized  the  t7ajisf«r  at  &  vBMel.  tb«  a 
USNS  Twin  yaUs.  by  the  Secretary  of 
CoauBorca  to  the  Board  of  Xducatloa  of  the 
City  of  New  Tork  for  education  pxirpoaes. 
HJt.  15735.  Public  Law  9%-     . 

Vnlfot  mil   StniM*  Btalih  ProftMiotu 
R€vUaUmcMtM  Act 

Authorlaed  the  eetaMlihment  of  a  0nl- 
fonaed  Servlcee  UndTetslty  of  tlie  Health 
aegTloee  to  be  wlthto  a  S5  mile  radlua  of  the 
Ototilet  of  Ooiuaabla;  created  an  Armed 
Foreea  Health  ProCeaetona  Sobolarsblp  Pro- 
graoi;  aod  oontalned  other  i;>ro^atoas.  H.S. 
3.  PubUc  Lav  93-128. 

osmcAii  oovxBincxirr 

American  lUoohttion  Bieentmtnial 
CumwtMiOfi 

Authorised  94.3  million  for  ^e  Oommls- 
■toa  for  flaeal  year  1973;  enlarged  the  Com- 
aotHtoB  repreaentatlon  from  37  to  SO  mem- 
Mrs;  and  oontalned  oCber  prorlalonjs.  8.  1867. 
PnMle  Law  9S-236. 

ATlttMrUsed  an  appropriation  of  $3,356,000 
t<x  expenaes  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  until  February  IB, 
1973.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000 
would  be  for  granta  for  State  bicentennial 
projoeta.  H.R.  13694  Public  Law  93-  . 
Antihiiacking  Act 

Provided  the  neeeaaary  legislation  for  the 
United  States  to  Implement  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  ot  Unlawful  Setaure  of 
Aircraft:  empowered  the  Prealdent  to  suspend 
air  service  if  he  determines  that  a  foreign 
nation  la  acting  in  a  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  convention  or  is  used  aa  a  base  c^ 
operations,  training  or  sanctuary  or.  which 
in  any  way,  arms,  alda,  or  abets,  any  ter- 
rorist organization;  aatabllahed  under  Title 
H.  cltad  aa  the  Air  TtmBsportatlon  Security 
Act  of  1972,  an  air  transportation  security 
force  under  the  Federal  Aviation  AdmlnJs- 
traUoB;  which  has  the  power  to  search  or  de- 
tain any  peraoa  aboanl  or  attanxptlng  to 
board  an  aircraft,  searcli  or  inspect  any  prop- 
erty abroad  or  mtended  to  be  placed  aboard 
aay  aircraft,  arrest  any  parsons  who  there  is 
re— iiiisble  cause  to  beUeve  have  vloLatad  any 
statute  reiattnc  to  cnmea  against  airciart  or 
aircraft  fadlltles.  and  carry  flrearms  whan 
deemed  neceesary;  and  contained  other  pro- 
Tlalona.  S.  2380.  P/S  9-31-73.  P/H  amended 
10-3-72.  Conference  report  filed  10-13-73. 
Architeeta   and  Bngiiieera 

Amended  the  Federal  Property  aM  Ad- 
ministrative Act  of  1949  to  establiah  a  Federal 
poUcy  for  the  selection  ot  quallflad  archi- 
teeta and  engineers  to  design  and  provide 
consultant  services  In  carrying  out  Federal 
construction  and  related  programs.  HJl. 
12807.  Pubac  Law  93- 

Arkanaaa  River  Baain  compact 
Oranta  the  consent  of  the  United  Statea 
to   the  Arkansas  River  Basin   compact.   Ar- 
Icanaas-OUahoma.  9.  3316.  P/S  9-36-73. 
Burea-u    of    Land    Mvtag«ment 
Authorlaea  an  appropriation  of  13  million 
to  provide  the  Initial  capital  to  eetabllsh  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, a  2743.  P/S  5-3-73. 
8«reait  of  Minea  Seaearah,  Center,  Utah 
Authorlaed  the  eatabUsbmant  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  new  Bureau  of  Mlnaa  Research 
center  aa  a  replacement  facility  for  that  now 
located  and  established  on  the  campus  of  the 
UnlTsralty  of  Utah,  and  provided  few  the  sale 
of  the  fixed  Improrementa  and  the  convey- 
aaoe  of  certain  lands  to  the  University.  S. 
978.  PobUe  Law  9»-387. 

Cape  CanareroZ 

Reatoraa  the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral,  the 

oldest    oontlnoualy    used     place     name    on 

tha  Atlantic  coast,  to  that  geographic  area 

off  tha  east  ooaat  of  Florida  which  was  desig- 


nated as  Cape  B>nnedy  by  presidential  an- 
nouncement on  Nbvember  38,  1963,  and  pro- 
7t(M  that  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
be  maintained  aa  the  name  of  the  NASA  and 
Department  of  Oeftaae  faculties  located  on 
the  eapt.  SJ.  Rea.  193.  P/8  7-31-73. 
CivU  Bight*  Commiuion 

Xztended  the  llfto  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mlaalon  for  five  years  and  five  months,  imtll 
June  30.  1978;  expanded  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commisalon  to  molude  dlscrUnlnatlon 
baaed  on  sex;  provided  a  oelUng  on  appropri- 
ations for  the  Commlaaion  of  tfi.fi  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  t7  million  for  the  four 
auooaedlng  fiscal  years;  and  contained  other 
provisions.  HJl.  13663.  Public  Law  93-^106. 
Goal  letting  moratorium 

Statea  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  place  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  Fecieral  Coal  leasing  in  Mon- 
tana. 8.  Rea.  377.  Senate  adopted  10-13-72. 
Com-pretienaive  Headatart,  Child  Develop- 
ment, and  Family  Servicea  Aot  of  1972 

Provides  a  variety  of  quality  child  de- 
velopment and  family  services  in  order  to 
assist  parents  who  request  ouch  services  In 
providing  their  children  with  an  opportunity 
for  a  healthful  and  stimulating  development, 
with  priority  to  those  preschool  children  and 
families  with  the  greatest  economic  or  social 
needs,  in  a  manner  designed  to  strengthen 
family  life  and  to  insure  decisionmaking  at 
the  community  level  through  a  partnership 
of  parents,  State  and  local  governmenta  and 
the  Federal  Government,  building  upon  the 
e.xperlence  and  success  of  Headstart  and 
other  existing  programs  and  authorizes  (ISO 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  prepare  for 
implementation  of  the  act,  and  ♦1.2  billion 
and  $1.6  billion  reepectlvely  for  fiscal  years 
1974  smd  1975  for  programs  under  the  act. 
3.  3617.  P/8  6-20-72. 

Depoaitory  librariet 

Authorized  the  Public  Printer  to  desig- 
nate the  library  of  the  highest  appellate 
court  In  each  State  aa  a  depository  library. 
3.  3237.  Public  Law  92-368. 

Diaaater  relief  loana 

Amended  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Act  to  Increase  a&slstance  to  disaster 
victims;  provided  additional  disaster  loan 
aid  for  SBA  declared  or  Presidentlally  de- 
clared disaatera  between  January  1,  1971,  and 
June  30,  1973;  increased  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loan  aid  for  disasters 
declared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  President  between  June  30,  1971,  and 
July  1.  1973:  and  contained  other  provlalona. 
H-R.  15692.  Public  Law  93-386. 

Kqual  rights  for  men  and  women 

Submitted  to  the  State  legtalatures  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which,  if  ratified,  would  Insmv 
eqxial  rights  under  the  law  for  men  and 
woman.  H.J.  Rea.  308.  Public  Law  92- 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 

Strengthened  the  authority  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  limit  the  use 
of  Federal  advisory  committees  to  those  that 
are  necessary  and  serve  an  essential  purpose; 
provided  uniform  standards  for  the  creation, 
operation,  and  management  of  such  com- 
mittees; provided  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  are  kept  fully  and  currently  Informed 
aa  to  the  number,  ptuposes,  membership 
and  costs  of  advisory  committees,  including 
their  accomplishments;  assured  that  Federal 
advisory  committees  shall  be  advisory  only; 
and  contained  other  provisions.  HJl.  4383. 
Public  Law  92-463. 

Fire  reaearoh 
Authorized  not  to  exceed  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  not  to  exceed  $9  mUlion  for 
Aacal  year  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $10.6  mU- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Aot  of  1968;  author- 


ized not  to  exceed  $3  million  for  fiscal  yMX 

1973,  not  to  exceed  $4.5  million  for  flaeal  year 

1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $6.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  197S  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  tlie  purposes  of  the  Standard 
Reference  Data  Act;  and  amended  the  act 
which  established  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  make  improvements  In  fiscal 
and  administrative  practices  for  xxxan  effec- 
tive conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau. H.R.  13034.  Public  Law  93-317. 

Fiahermen't  Protective  Aot  ameTidmenta 
Extended  imtll  July  l,  1977,  the  provisions 
of  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Aot  of  1967,  which  autborlBes  a  program  f<»- 
reimbursement  of  certain  loeaee  resulting 
from  the  aelsure  or  detention  of  U.S.  com- 
mercial fishing  vessels  by  a  foreign  country, 
and  tranafarred  the  administration  of  the 
program  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4.  S. 
3646.  PubUc  Law  92-     . 

Amends  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1987  in  order  to  expedite  the  reimbursement 
of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for  charges  paid  by 
them  for  the  releeae  of  veeaels  and  crews  Il- 
legally seized  by  foreign  countries;  strength- 
ens the  provisions  therein  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  claims  against  such  foreign  coun- 
tries for  amounts  so  reimbursed;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  HJl.  7117.  P/H  8-2-72. 
P/3  amended  5-25-72.  Conference  report  filed 
m  House  10-4-72. 

Full  Opportunity  and  National  Goals  and 
Priorities  Act 

Declares  that  it  Is  the  policy  and  reepon- 
slbiUty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  condition*  so  that  every 
American  has  the  c^portunity  to  live  In  de- 
cency and  dignity,  and  to  provide  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  whether  these  coudltlons  are  pro- 
moted In  such  areas  as  health,  education  and 
training,  rehabilitation,  housing,  vocational 
opportunites,  and  the  arts  and  htunanlties; 
establishee  a  Council  of  Bodai  Advisers  in  the 
Bxecutlve  Office  of  the  Prealdent,  composed 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  requires  an  annual  social  report  by 
the  President  to  the  Congreea;  and  estab- 
lishes within  Congress  an  Office  of  Goals  and 
Prlorltlea  Analysis  which  would  review  the 
President's  social  report  and  other  material 
and  prepare  an  annual  report  on  national 
prlorltiee  of  programs  in  the  annual  budget, 
containing  recommendations  concerning 
spending  priorities.  8.  5.  P/S  7-28-72. 
Highway  emergency  relief 

Increased  the  authorizations  for  emer- 
gency highway  relief  as  a  result  of  recent 
floods  and  other  disasters  from  $60  million 
to  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $100 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  HJl. 
15960.  Public  Law  92-361. 

History  of  public  work* 

Authorises  the  Library  of  Congress  to  as- 
sist the  American  Public  Worka  Aaaoclatlon  in 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  history 
of  public  worka  In  the  United  Statea  from 
1776  through  1973  (the  undertaking  to  be 
the  Association's  official  bicentennial  proj- 
ect), and  contains  other  provisions.  SJ.  Res. 
204.  P/S  8-38-72.  P/H  amended  9-30-72. 
Immigration  and  National  Act 
Amendment* 

Amended  section  301(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  resi- 
dence requirements  requisite  to  retention  of 
U.S.  citizenship  acquired  by  birth  abroad 
through  a  U.S.  citizen  parent  and  an  alien 
parent,  and  contained  other  provisions.  H.R. 
8273.  Public  Law  93- 

Inspection  of  dama 

Authorised  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  carry 
out  a  national  program  of  inspection  of  dams 
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ror  the  purpoes  of  protecting  human  Ills 
and  propwty.  HJl.  16981.  PuUlo  Law  8S-aa7. 
mtergovemmentai  Cooperation  Ad  of  ivn 

Autboriaea  the  Frealdsnt  to  promulgate 
rulea  to  simplify  and  unify  fl  nan  Rial  report- 
Ing  lequlzsmsnta — and  other  artmlnlatratlve 
requirements— of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams; provides  for  an  emwdlttous  mstliod — 
using  tbs  Executive  Beotganlcatlon  Act  ap- 
proach— for  oongreaalonal  approval  of  grant 
oonaolldatlon;  provldea  authorization  for 
simplifying  tlie  administrative  and  tachnlcal 
requlramenU  of  Federal  aaalstanoe  pxc«raina 
to  permit  joint  management  and  Joint  fund- 
ing of  these  programa  on  a  dspartmsntad  and, 
to  a  leaser  extent,  on  an  Inter-d^Mutmsntal 
basis;  and  eatabllshea  a  more  oomprebenstTe 
policy  of  oongreeelonal  and  exeouttr*  review 
of  the  operation  of  grant  programs.  8.  8180. 
P/8  9-14-73. 

Marylani-Virginia  Boundary 

Orantsd  tbs  conssnt  of  Oongrsas  to  contain 
boimdary  agreements  between  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  H.J.  Res.  7SS.  Public 

Law  92 . 

Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1972 

Provides  a  national  ju-ogram  to  make  the 
International  ntetrlc  system  the  official  and 
standard  system  of  measuremeait  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  provides  for  converting  to 
the  general  uae  of  such  system  within  10 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
8.  2483.  P/S  8-18-72. 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 

Extended  for  six  additional  months  the  life 
of  the  National  Commisalon  on  Consumer 
Finance  (authorized  and  established  pur- 
suant to  tltU  ZV  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1988)  until  December  31, 
1972,  and  authorized  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $800,000  to  carry  out  the  aotivl- 
tlee  of  the  Commission  for  the  extended  pe- 
riod. 8.J.  Rea.  211.  PubUo  Law  93-821. 
National  Commission  on  the  Finaneirm  of 
Postseoondary  tduoation 

Set  oomp«aa«tlo&  ratea  and  provided  for 

travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postseoond- 
ary Education.  H.R.  16883.  Public  Law  92-     . 
National  Science  Foundation  Authoritation 
Act  of  1972 
Authorized  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1973  of 
$696.6   million   from   the  Treasury,   and    $7 
million    in    foreign    currencies    which    the 
Tretwury  Department  determlnee  to  be  exoesa 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
Statea.  HJl.  14108.  Public  Law  92-372. 

National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act  of 
1972 
Declarea  aa  national  policy  that  Federal 
funda  tor  adence  grow  to  the  degree  required 
to  achieve  an  annual  qualitative  growth  in 
the  groaa  national  product  needed  to  sustain 
a  full  employment  economy,  that  Federal 
funda  for  civilian  research  and  development 
must  be  maintained  at  parity  with  military 
R&D.  and  that  Federal  programa  for  civilian 
R&D  must  be  focused  on  meeting  national 
needs  In  priority  areaa;  gives  explicit  author- 
ity to  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  de- 
velop national  pollclee  for  applying  science 
to  national  problems;  establishes  a  Civil  Sci- 
ence Systems  Administration  within  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation:  autborlBes  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  plan  and 
assist  In  the  transition  at  sdentiflo  and  tech- 
nical manpower  from  research  and  engineer- 
ing programs  which  have  been  terminated  or 
significantly  reduced  to  other  civilian- 
oriented  research  and  engineering  aotivltlee; 
authorizes  total  of  $1,028  bilUon  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  contalna 
other  provisions.  8.  33.  P/8  8-17-73. 
Nev»  Mexico  land 
Dlaclalmed  VS.  Interest  in  the  Utle  to 
about   aeven   aoree  of  the   Antolne   Laroux 


Spaniah  Land  Orant  along  the  Hlo  Hondo 
near  Tkoa,  Hew  Mexico.  8.  3874.  Public  Law 
9ft^    . 

North  CaroUna-Virgimit  boundary 

aranted  the  consent  of  Concrea  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Statee  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  eatabllahlng  their 
lateral  seaward  boundary.  HJ.  Rea.  912.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-    . 

Older  Amertoau  Community  Service  employ- 
ment Act 

tttabllahaa  an  Qldsr  American  Community 
Serviee  smploymant  program  in  the  Dapart- 
mant  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
emploj^nent  In  oomjnunlty  service  activi- 
ties fox  low  Income  persons  66  years  or  older 
and  authorlzee  therefor  $100  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1978  and  $160  million  for  fiacal  year 
1974;  and  oontaina  other  provisions.  S.  566. 
P/S  9-21-73. 

Older    Americans:    Comprehensive    Services 
Amendments 

Extended  and  expanded  the  Older  Anksrl- 
oana  Aot  of  1986  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
servlcee  provided  therein;  Improved  the  or- 
ganizational structure  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  level  of  the  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  delivery  of  such  servloea; 
created  new  programs  for  the  needs  of  oJder 
Americana;  and  created  a  Federal  Council 
on  Aging  to  act  on  the  behalf  of  older  persons 
with  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government.  HJl.  16887.  Public 
Law  92-     . 

1976  Olympic  games 

Authorizes  $15.5  million  In  Federal  aaslat- 
anoe  for  the  oonstructlon  Mid  design  of  fa- 
cUitias  for  the  Xn  International  Winter 
Olympic  Oames  to  be  held  in  Denver.  Colo- 
rado in  1976;  requlree  the  filing  of  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  with  reepeet 
to  actions  authorized  under  this  Act;  applies 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984 
to  the  employment  of  mdlvlduals  \n  any  oon- 
structlon project  asslated  pursuant  to  thla 
Act,  or  In  connection  with  the  Olympic 
Oamee;  requlree  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors on  all  oonstructlon  projects  saslsted  by 
this  act  to  pay  their  employees  wages  at 
ratea  not  leaa  than  thoae  prevailing  on  slzai- 
lar  oonstructlon  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  provldee  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Commlaaion  on  the  Olym- 
pic Oamea  for  the  purpoee  of  reevaluating 
the  American  Olympic  effort;  and  contains 
other  provlalons.  S.  3631.  P/8  9-16-73. 
Olympic  team 

Commended  the  1973  U.S.  Olympic  team 
for  their  athletic  perfonnanoe,  and  Mark 
Andrew  Spits  in  particular  for  his  unparal- 
leled achievement  in  the  1973  Olympic 
gamee.  H.  Con.  Res.  701  H.  adopted  9-31-73. 
S.  adopted  9-37-73. 

Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden 

Amended  the  <diarter  of  the  Pacific  Tropi- 
cal Botanical  Oarden  (the  act  of  August  19, 
1964)  to  permit  an  Increase  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  trusteee  HJl.  9186.  Public  Law 
93-447. 

Passenger  vessel*  sale  abroad^ 

Removed  the  restrictions  of  section  803 
of  the  Merehaat  Marine  Act  so  aa  to  author- 
ise the  aale  abroad  of  five  laid  up  U.S.-()ag 
paaaanger  veasels  and  to  require  that  the 
net  proceeds  be  used  to  construct  new  U 8- 
flag  vesiela.  HJl.  11689.  PubUc  Law  93-398. 
Penn's  larxding  development,  Philadelphia. 
.Pa. 

Removes  the  navigational  servitude  of  the 
United  Statea,  a  cloud  on  title,  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  DalawMie  Blvar,  located  in  down- 
town Philadelphia,  by  declaring  that  portion 
of  the  rlTsr  to  be  nonnMigatde.  to  {Militate 
the  compleClon  of  the  Pann'a  Tamding 
waterfront  renewal  project  8.  1971.  Public 
Law  93-     . 


Pro0rem  Infermatten  Act 
Provides  neeitod  Infonzatlon  on 
domeetle  aaalstanoe  prugiam  to  Intended 
benefldartes  tbrougb  the  publication  of  a 
catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programa.  8. 
718.  P/8  9-a»-73. 

Protection  of  foreign  officials 
Provided  for  extended  protection  o<  for- 
eign offlclaU  and  their  famUlas  by  amending 
the  United  Statee  Code  (cAtapter  51.  tlUe 
18)  to  ineltule  foreign  guests  and  their  fam- 
lllee;  piaeed  any  acts  or  crimes  perpetrated 
against  them  within  the  tern  tonal  perim- 
eter (inoludii^  air  and  seat  of  the  United 
atatea  under  the  cAfoial  )uriadletlon  of  the 
Federal  goverxuncntj  aasl  provided  penal- 
tiaa  for  vartous  criminal  oflsnsss.  H.B.  16883. 
PobUo  Law    aa-    . 

PubHe  bvOdinga  amendments 

Authorlaed  a  purchase-contract  procedure 
of  3-year8  duration  In  an  attempt  to  elim- 
inate the  8-year  backlog  on  oonstructlon 
of  63  Federal  buUdlngs  which  have  been 
authorised  but  unfunded;  establlshad  a 
public  buUdlngs  fund  Into  which  will  be 
deposited  "Tents"  cdlleeted  from  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  loslog  space  In  government- 
owned  buUdlngs  and  from  which  will 
be  drawn  capital  to  finance  construction  of 
CongreaslonaUy-authonasd  buUdlngs;  and 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  non-per- 
forming arts  functions  (including  main- 
tenanoe,  securtty,  Information,  interpreta- 
tion, janitorial,  and  other  aarvleee)  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arte  to  the  National  Park  Serrtoe  and 
authoriXMd  $1.6  minton  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  public  oosta  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  non-performing  arta  functions 
at  the  Center.  S.  1738.  Public  Law  93-818. 
Runaway  Youth  Act 

Authortzee  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
caUon,  and  WeUare  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  groups  to  operate  temporary  8helt.«r 
care  programa  in  areae  where  runaways  tend 
to  congregate,  such  shelters  to  be  equipped 
to  provide  field  counaeimg  for  both  the  run- 
away and  hU  famUy  after  the  runaway  has 
moved  to  permanent  Uvlng  facUltlaa;  au- 
thortzee $10  mUllon  for  fiacal  years  1978. 
1974,  and  1976  for  theee  temporary  shelters; 
and  authortzee  $600  XXX)  to  conduct  reeearch 
on  the  scope  of  the  runaway  problem  In  this 
country.  8.  2829.  P/S  7-31-72. 

Rural  Disaster  Recovery  Act  of  1972 

Amends  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Hosae 
Administration  Act  of  1981  to  provide  loans 
for  emergency  diaaater  relief  to  victims  of 
htuTleane  and  tropical  storm  Agnea  and  of 
other  dlaaaters  that  have  been  declared  natu- 
ral dlsMters  by  ths  President  or  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agrleulttire  diurlng  the  period  June 
30,  1971,  to  July  1,  1878.  8.  8840.  P/8  7-36-78. 
Secret  Service  protection  for  major  Presiden-' 
tial  and  Vice-Presidential  candidates 

Authorizes  the  United  Statea  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  furnish  protection  to  persons  deter- 
mined by  the  advisory  committee  aa  being 
major  presidential  or  vloe-prealdential  can- 
dldatea  (unleaa  the  candidate  has  declined 
such  protection) .  8  J.  Rea.  222,  P/S  4-19-73. 
Small  fUhing  vessels 

Prohibited  the  use  In  tbe  fishenae  at  t$>e 
United  Statee  of  veeaels  of  leaa  than  6  net 
tona  which  were  (1)  oonatruolad  in  a  for- 
eign country,  and  (3)  have  bean  need  m  a 
foreign  fishery,  and  «3»  have  been  subee- 
quently  prohibited  by  such  country  from 
oontlnulng  to  engage  in  ita  fiaberlee.  8.  8868. 
Public  Law  93- 

Social  Security  Act  amendments 

Amended  the  Social  Seciunty  Act  In  regard 
to  old  age  survlvorB  and  disabUlty  insurance 
beneflta.  and  among  other  thlnga.  provided 
a  special  minimum  benefit  to  long-term,  low- 
wage  employees  with  a  minimum  oi  $170  a 
month  per  peraon  or  $236  per  couple  to  thoee 
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with  30  7«Mn  at  oovarad  «mplo)rm«nt;  la- 
orMMd  twnaflU  for  cUlayed  ratlreooent  after 
■«•  M  by  1  percent  par  year;  increeeed  from 
$l,t80  to  ta.lOO  the  amount  of  social  ae- 
ourity  recipient  otay  earn  without  reduction 
of  benefits:  raleed  widows'  and  widowers' 
benefits  from  83.S  percent  of  the  deceased 
spouse's  entitlement  to  100  percent;  con- 
tained provisions  relating  to  JCedlcare,  Med- 
toald  and  maternal  and  child  health,  In- 
oKidinc  an  extension  of  Medicare  protection 
to  social  security  disability  beneficiaries,  pro- 
rtsknia  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for 
onlneured  Indtvldnals.  oovwrag*  of  ohlro- 
praetlc  costs  and.  in  certain  clrcvimatances, 
paymenta  for  kidney  dlalysta.  the  establish- 
ment of  doctor  "pear  rsTlew"  groups  to  mon- 
itor doctor  practleas  under  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid and  other  Federal  programs,  and  reim- 
bursement of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions; reduce  from  a  to  5  months  the  waiting 
period  for  disability  benaflU;  prorlded  for 
the  flnanclng  of  Social  Security  trust  funds 
to  meet  the  new  costs  by  increasing  the 
present  payroll  tax  of  5J  percent  to  5.8S  per- 
cent (payable  by  employer  and  employee)  on 
a  maximum  wage  base  of  IIO.OOO  m  1973 
and  tl3,000  In  1974.  thus  increasing  the 
maximum  Indtrldual  payment  into  the  fund 
from  the  present  amount  of  1468  to  9931 .80 
in  1973  and  1703  In  1974;  provided  a  new 
supplemental  security  income  of  at  least  1130 
a  month  per  Individual  or  $19fi  per  couple  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  under  a  Federal 
program;  and  contained  other  previsions. 
H3.  1.  PubUc  Law  93- 

Sooial  Security  special  project  grant 
extension 
Amended  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  for  5  years — until  Jime  30. 
1977 — the  period  within  which  certain  spe- 
cial project  grants  (under  maternal  and 
child  health  services  program)  may  be  made. 
H.B.  9410.  Public  Law  92-348. 

Star  route  mail  contracts 
Amended  the  Postal  Beorganlxatlon  Act 
of  1970  to  authorise  the  Postal  Service  to 
renew  star  route  contracts  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall  with  subcontractors  who  are 
supplying  services  satisfactory  to  the  Postal 
Service,  a.  198S.  Public  Law  92-286. 

State  and  Local  Fiscal  AsaUtanoe  Act  of 

tS73  (Revenue  Sharing) 
■Rabllsbed  a  State  and  Local  Oovemment 
Fiscal  Assistance  Trust  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
and  appropriated  moneys  to  the  fund  as  fol- 
lows: for  the  period  January  1.  1972,  through 
Jane  30,  1973,  88.083.39  blUkm.  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning  July  1,  1973.  86.043.38  billion,  fiscal 
year  beginning  Jtily  1.  1978.  •0.064.78  bUUon, 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1974.  86,204.78 
buiion.  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1978. 
•0.884.78  billion,  and  July  1.  1978.  through 
December  31.  1076  »8337.39  bUllon.  for  a 
total  for  these  periods  of  830,236.40  blUion; 
distributed  the  funds  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  a  one-third — two-thirds  basis, 
using  whichever  of  two  formulas  yields  the 
greater  amount  to  the  State  for  that  period : 
(1)  a  formula  band  on  State  population 
mumpUed  by  the  Inverse  of  the  State  rel- 
atlTe  per  capita  income  multiplied  by  tax 
effort  (State  and  local  tax  collections  as  a 
percentage  of  total  person  income  In  the 
').  ot.  (8)  a  formula  based  on  an  annual 
'unt,  tfcA  blUlon  at  the  start  of  the  pro- 
grmm,  dlrld**  one-third  on  the  basis  of 
population,  oite-thlrd  on  urbanized  popula- 
tion, and  one-third  on  population  inversely 
waigjited  for  per  capita  income,  and  81.8 
btUton  at  the  start  of  the  program,  divided 
one-half  on  the  basis  of  Individual  income 
tax  collections  by  State  governments  and 
one-half  on  the  basis  of  the  general  tax  effort 
of  the  State  and  local  government:  specl- 
Bed  procedures  for  distribution  to  local  gov- 
emments.  tadudlng  \ise  of  the  firet  formula. 
with  provision  for  use  of  spedfled  alterna- 
tive fbrmuJas  by  State  law.  for  distribution 
to  oountv  areas,  municipalities,  and  town- 


ship governments,  and  a  formula  for  county 
gorernmenu  based  on  the  ratio  of  Its  ad- 
justed taxes  to  the  adjusted  taxes  of  Its  local 
government  unlU;  placed  an  overall  limit 
on  Federal  funding  for  social  services  under 
public  assistance  programs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  services  necessary  to  enable  AFDC 
(Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children) 
recipients  to  participate  In  the  Work  In- 
centive Program:  and  contained  other  pro- 
vUloni,  HH.  14870.  Public  Law  93-  . 
Surplus  personal  property 

Amends  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  to  make  State 
flah  and  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation 
agencies  eligible  to  receive  donations  of  fed- 
eral surplus  personja  property.  8.  344.  P/8 
9-2^73. 

Surphis   property 

Amends  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Servlcee  Act  of  1949  to  make  public 
museums,  like  public  Ubrarlss,  eligible  to 
secure  surplus  property  which  is  usable  and 
necessary  for  purposes  «t  education,  public 
health,  or  tor  reaearch  for  any  such  ptn-pose. 
3.  164.  P/S  9-2»-73. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Authorized  ^proximately  83.1  million  In 
additional  Federal  funds  to  the  trust  terri- 
tory economic  development  loan  fund,  thus 
bringing  the  total  in  the  fund  to  •£  million, 
and  oontalned  other  provisions.  S.  860.  Public 
Law  93-367. 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistaiice  and  RetU 
Property  AcquUition  Policies  Act  amend' 
ments 

Amends  the  XTnlform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  to  continue  after  July  1.  1972, 
full  Federal  funding  for  the  first  «25,000  In 
relocation  payments  made  by  State  and  local 
agencies  under  the  act  to  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
federally  assisted  programs  and  projects: 
postponee  the  effective  date  of  the  act  to 
allow  States  extra  time  to  pass  enabling  leg- 
islation authorizing  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  comply  with  all  the  act's  require- 
ments; authorlzee  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agmcy  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  Insure 
that  all  relocation  payments  and  assistance 
prescribed  by  the  act  be  provided  to  all  per- 
sons displaced  by  a  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram after  the  preeent  July  1,  1972  effective 
date:  and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  1819. 
P/a  4-12-73.  P/H  amended  8-1-73.  In  con- 
ference. 

Uniform  Time  Act  amendment 
Permitted  any  State  which  is  divided  by 
a  time  none  boimdary  to  exempt  all  of  the 
State  lying  within  one  time  zone  from  the 
observance  oS  advanced  or  "daylight  saving 
time."  S.  904.  Public  Law  92-267. 

Virgin  Islands — Amendment  of  Revised 

Organic  Act 
Permitted    the   legislative   of    the   Virgin 
Islands   to   reduce    the   age   limitations   for 
membership    in    the    leglslatuve.    H.R.    9646. 
Public  Law  02-389. 

War  Potcers  Aet 
Deflrtes  the  emergency  conditions.  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congrees, 
In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  may  be  Introduced  m  hostlUtiea.  or 
In  situations  where  imminent  Involvement 
In  twstllltles  Is  indicated  by  circumstances: 
sets  forth  criteria  fc^  such  emergency  use 
and  provides  that  use  under  other  than  the 
three  specified  emergency^  conditions  must  be 
pursuant  to  sjaeclfic  statutory  authorization 
and  Is  not  to  be  inferred  from  any  provision 
of  law,  includmg  appropriations,  unless  such 
authority  Is  explicitly  provided:  provides  that 
no  treaty,  existing  or  futxire,  may  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  use  of  the  armed  forces 
without  Implementing  legislation;  provides 
that  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  under  any 
of  the  emergency  conditions  spelled  out  in 


the  bill  shall  not  be  sustained  beyond  30  days 
unlMs:  (1)  the  PreaMent  detenalaea  and 
oertlfies  to  the  Congress  In  writing  the  need 
for  their  continued  use  under  the  first  two 
emergency  conditions  (attack  oa  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions  or  on  tJ.s 
Armed  Forces  outside  thereof) ;  (2)  the  Con- 
gress u  physically  unable  to  meet;  or  (8)  the 
Congress  speclflcally  authorl2es  such  action; 
provides  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  but  shall  not  apply  to 
hostilities  In  which  VS.  Armed  Forces  are  al- 
ready mvolved.  th\2s  exempting  the  current 
Involvement  In  Indochina;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  3.  3888.  P/8  4-13-72.  P/H 
amended  8-14-73.  In  conference. 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped wlthm  2  years  of  enactment  In  order 
to  develop  recommendations  for  further  re- 
search and  action  In  the  field  of  the  handi- 
capped. S.J.  Res.  202.  P/8  8-8-73. 

GOVXEKICKMT  EUPLOTXn 

ilir  traffic  controllers 
Amended  title  6,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  employment 
for  Individuals  employed  as  air  traffic  con- 
trollers In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
by  offering  preferential  retirement  benefits. 
Job  tralnmg  and  improved  appeal  procedures 
for  controllers  removed  from  control  work. 
HJl.  8083.  Public  Law  93-297. 

Civil  service  retirement 
Permits  certain  employees  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  voluntarily  re- 
tire  when   the   Executive   agency   In  which 
they  are  employed   Is  involved  In  a  major 
reduction  of  personnel.  S.  3880.  P/8  6-8-72. 
Civil  service  survivor  annuities 
Defined  "child"  for  the  pinpoee  of  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  to  Include  children  living  with 
an  adoptive  parent  and  made  them  eligible 
for  a  survivor  benefit  If  the  child  Is  in  the 
process  of  being  adopted  at  the  time  of  death 
of  the  employee  or  annuitant  emd  the  adop- 
tion process  Is  later  completed  by  the  sur- 
viving spoxise.  8.  3886.  PnbUc  Law  93-343. 
Deputy  U.S.  marshals 

Revised  the  pay  structure  for  nonsupervl- 
aory  positions  of  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shals, and  contained  other  provisions.  HJi. 
13886.  Public  Law  93-     . 

Federal  employees  health  Insurance 
Increases  the  Oovernment's  contribution 
toward  paying  the  cost  of  health  Insurance 
plans  authorized  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  BenefiU  Act;  Includes  Federal  em- 
ployees retired  prior  to  January  1,  1960,  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  program;  and  raises  the 
maximum  age  of  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  coverage  under  the  program.  H.R. 
12303.  P/H  4-37-72.  P/S  amended  6-38-73. 
In  conference. 

Federal  Sxecuttve  Service 
Establishes  a  Federal  Executive  Service, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  authorize  supergrade  positions 
and  appoint  and  direct  top  level  Federal 
managers,  thus  relaxing  some  of  the  rigid 
constrainU  that  now  Interfere  with  achiev- 
ing effective  personnel  management  at  the 
supergrade  level;  provides  for  Congressional 
surveillance  of  the  Commission's  activities; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8. 1682.  P/8 
6-23-73. 

Federal  firefighters  retirement 
Permitted  Federal  employees  who  are  fire- 
fighters to  retire  at  age  50  after  20  years  of 
service  or  after  36  years  of  service  regfurdlees 
of  age.  and  to  receive  3  percent  of  average 
salary  for  each  year  of  service.  8. 916.  PnWlc 
Law  93-383. 

Foreign  Service  grievance  procedures 
Requlrea  the  Secretary  of  State  to  promul- 
gate regulations  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion and  resolution  of  grievances  which  do 
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not  "In  any  m"'"*'  alter  or  amsnd  the  jno- 
Ttslons  for  due  prooeea";  provides  that  Up 
{(vmal  prooedures  for  the  resolution  oC 
nisvaacae  aluUl  be  established  by  agreement 
bstweea  the  Secretary  of  BtaU  and  the  oc- 
ganlOT**'^"  reoognlwd  aa  the  excluslee  repre- 
isatatlve  of  the  oOlcers  and  employeee  of  the 
Foreign  Berrioe:  establishes  a  Ortevanoc 
Board  to  be  composed  of  Independent,  dla- 
tlngulBhed  citizens;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  3732.  P/  6-23-73. 

Oovemment  personnel  surety  bond* 

Provided  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
shall  assume  the  risk  of  fidelity  loss,  thus, 
,i,^at>]<«i%iwg  the  policy  that  no  agency  of 
any  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall 
obUln  surety  bonds  for  its  clvllUn  or  mili- 
tary personnel  who  have  the  responsibility 
tor  substantial  buiob  of  money  m  connection 
with  their  official  duties;  repealed  or  amend- 
ed existing  law  requiring  Federal  agencies  to 
obtam  surety  bonds  for  these  civilian  and 
military  personnel;  and  provided  that  the 
amount  of  any  loss  due  to  the  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  a  Federal  employee  shall  be  charged 
to  the  agency's  appropriations  or  other  avail* 
able  appropriate  fund.  H.R.  13150.  Public 
law  93-310. 
iTiterstate  nuclear  boards'  representatives 

Repealed  the  present  limitations  on  com- 
pensation payable  to  the  representative  on 
the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  both 
as  to  rate  and  as  to  maximum  amount  pay- 
able In  any  year,  and  provided  a  new  rate 
Identically  applicable  to  both  the  Southern 
and  Western  representatives  who  would  be 
compensated  for  every  day  of  service  at  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
grades  GS-18.  HJI.  14874.  PubUc  Law  93-440. 
Life  insurance  deduction  waiver 

Waived  the  collectloa  of  life  Insurance 
premiums  from  the  back  pay  of  a  P'ederal 
employee  during  a  perkxl  erroneous  separa- 
tion or  suspension,  and  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  In  the 
event  of  a  Federal  employee's  death  or  ac- 
cidental dismemberment  after  erroneous  sep- 
aration or  suspension.  HJI.  11663.  Public  L*w 
93-     . 

National  Guard  technicians'    credit 

Grants  100  percent  retirement  credit  to  all 
former  technicians  serving  in  any  Federal 
position  covered  by  the  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  on  or  after  January  1,  1968;  allows 
eligible  technicians  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  the  optioned  deposit  due  for  the  pre- 1969 
technician  service:  allows  former  technicians 
In  the  Federal  service  on  and  after  January 
1.  1969,  to  receive  service  credit  for  their  pre- 
1969  technician  service  in  determining  length 
of  service  for  leave.  Federal  employees' 
death  and  disability  oompensaUon,  group  life 
and  health  Insurance,  severance  pay,  tenure, 
and  stattts;  and  provides  that  an  annuitant 
with  pre-January  1,  1989,  technician  serv- 
ice may  have  his  annuity  recomputed  to  re- 
flect 100  percent  credit  for  his  pre-January 
1,  1969.  service.  S.  886.  P/8  6-3-72. 

National  Historical  PubUoatUyna 
Commissions 

Provided  for  two  additional  members  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  commla- 
Blon,  and  oontalned  other  provisions.  H.R. 
15763.  PubUc  Law  92- 

Prevaillng  rate  employees 

Established  a  system  for  adjusting  rates 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  and  to  include  prevailing  rate 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  the  Armed  Foroee  within  the  prevail- 
ing rate  pay  system;  and  established  a  Fed- 
eral Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Oommlttee  to 
study  the  prevailing  rate  system  and  to  ad- 
vise the  Civil  Service  Commission  thereon. 
H.B.  9092.  Public  Law  92-383. 


Retirement  of  congrenional  emplofees 
Permits  an  employee  or  Member  of  Oon- 
grsee  eligible  for  aa  imaaadlate  retlremeat 
annuity  after  a  ooet-of-llvlng  Increaee  is  ef- 
fective, but  before  the  next  cost-of-living 
Increase  effective  date,  to  retire  and  receive 
an  annuity  not  less  than  it  would  have  been 
had  he  been  eligible  and  retired  before  the 
effective  date;  provides  that  the  stxrvivor  an- 
nuity of  an  employee  or  Member  who  dies 
after  the  cost-of-living  Increase  date  would 
not  be  lass  than  it  would  have  been  had  It 
commenced  on  or  before  the  effective  date. 
3.  1681.  P/S  5-14-71.  P/H  amended  6-17-71. 
Senate  requested  conference  4—4-73, 
Retroactive  pay  increases  for  blue-eoUar  Fed- 
eral employees 
Authorlaed  retroactive  wage  adjustments 
for  314,000  wage  board  employees  whoee  pay 
Increasos  were  delayed,  either  by  the  90-day 
wage-price  freeee  or  by  the  administration's 
postponement  of  wage  surveys,  and  contained 
other  provisions.  H.R.  13788.  PubUc  Law  93- 
298. 

KXAI.TH 

Aico/ioiism  prevention 
Provided  a  one-year  extension  of  programs 
funded  under  section  301  of  the  Oomprehen- 
sive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  programs 
dealing  with  alcohol  abuse  and  aloohollam. 
HJI.  16676.  Public  Law  93-     . 

Black  Lung  Benefits  Aet  of  1872 
Amended  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  so  as  to  extend  and 
broaden  benefits  under  title  IV  of  the  Act 
for  disabled  miners  and  dependents  of  miners 
who  die  of  pneumoconiosis;  extended  to 
June  30,  1973,  federal  reeponslbUity  for  pay- 
ments under  the  program:  and  contained 
other  provisions.  HJt.  9312.  Public  Law  92- 
303. 

Child  Nutrition  Aet  of  1972 

Extended  the  special  (non -school)  food 
assistance  program  for  children  and  the 
School  Breakfast  Program  through  June  30, 
1975;  required  the  use  of  Section  33  funds 
In  such  amounts  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  regular  school  lunch  program  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  provides  an 
average  reimbursement  rate  of  not  less  than 
8  cents  per  meal  In  each  State  In  flaeai  1873: 
set  new  guidelines  for  free  lunches  with  a 
maximum  limit  on  family  Income  for  deter- 
mination of  children's  eligibility  for  free 
lunches:  provided  a  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  pregnant  women  and  infanta  de- 
termined to  be  nutrltlonail  risks;  and  con- 
Ulned  other  provisions.  HJI.  14896.  Public 
Law  93-433. 

Communioable  disease  control 

Authorized  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1973, 
1974,  and  1976  811  million  for  grants  for  com- 
municable dleease  programs  for  tuberculosis 
•6  million  for  such  programs  for  measles, 
and  823  million  for  each  fiscal  year;  per- 
ntltted  up  to  V^  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  one  cate- 
gory of  programs  to  be  used  for  grants  iinder 
other  categories  of  programs;  created  a  new 
section  to  the  Public  Health  service  Act  to 
provide  for  a  special  veaereal  rlUiesss  pre- 
vention and  control  program  for  which  there 
Is  authorized  annually  for  the  next  three  fis- 
cal years  87.6  million  on  project  grants  for 
reeeaKh,  training,  and  public  health  pro- 
grams relating  to  prevention  and  control, 
•26  million  in  formula  grants  to  States  for 
eetabtlshing  and  maintaining  programs  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  tdO  million  In 
project  grants  to  States  for  prevention  and 
control  programs.  S.  3443.  Public  Law  92-449. 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
extension 

Extended  for  1  year  the  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  community  mental  health  cen- 


ters, alcoholism  facilities,  drug  abuse  f** 
cUltles.  and  facilities  for  the  mental  health 
of  children.  HJL  18878,  P/H  10-18-72.  P/B 
amended  10-17-73.  H.  disagreed  to  8.  amend* 
ments  10-17-73. 

Consumer  Safety  Aet  of  197 1  5 

Created  a  new,  independent  regulatory 
commission  wlthm  the  Federal  struotuss 
which  has  responsibility  for  preventing  oon- 
bumers  from  being  exposed  to  unsafe  foods, 
drugs,  and  other  consxuner  products;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  8.  3419.  Public 
Law  93-    , 

Drug  Abuae  Oglce  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 
Strengthened  and  improved  the  admtoJs- 
tratlve  structure  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
through  which  the  Secretary  of  HIW  Is  re- 
sponsible for  delivering  a  broad  range  of 
coordinated  drug  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  servloes;  established 
a  Special  Action  Offloe  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent: established  a  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  be  created  on  December  £1. 
1974;  established  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Drug  Abtise  Prevention;  and  provided 
for  extensive  new  Federal  aselstance  to  pro- 
mote and  Improve  the  development  of  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehablUtatlon  programs.  S.  2097.  PubUc 
Law  93-286. 

f>rw0  LUtin«  Act  of  1972 
Provided  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  a  current  list  of  each 
drug  manufactured,  prepared,  propagated, 
compounded,  or  processed  by  a  drug  estab- 
lishment registered  under  the  Act,  which 
would  be  revised  semi-annually.  H.B.  9988. 
Public  Law  82-387. 

flammable  fabrics 
Aathorlsed  84  t""'*""  for  fiscal  year  1978 
to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of 
1963  and  extended  flammablllty  standards  to 
Include  children's  sleepwear  for  elzae  7-14. 
HA.  5066.  PubUc  Law  93- 
Health  FaeiUties,  Manpov>er.  and  Commumitf 
Mental  Health  Centers  Aet 
Provides  for  the  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  hospital  oonatructlon  program 
and  authorlaee  for  fiscal  year  1973,  JS?  bil- 
lion in  Federal  aid  to  assist  the  States  In  oon- 
structlon  and  modernlaatlon  of  public  and 
other  nonprofit  health  faculties  to  include 
long  term  care,  outpatient,  and  rehablUta- 
tlon faculties:  extends  for  4  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1977,  the  current  authority  to 
provide  wmtnriRi  assistance  for  the  oonetmc- 
tlon  of  medical  library  faculties  and  related 
library  servloes  and  projects;  establishes 
within  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  an  official- 
ly tlUad  National  Health  Service  Oorps  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  health  cart  and  serv- 
ices to  persons  residing  In  critical  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  and  offers  financial 
assistance  to  students  In  the  medical  field 
la  order  to  obtain  trained  physlctana,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  other  health  related  spe- 
cUUsts  for  tha  National  Health  Service  Corps 
and  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Corpe;  extends 
until  June  30.  1976.  the  authority  to  Im- 
prove the  Hftl*^^^  services  and  conditions  of 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  and  season- 
al farmworkers  and  their  famUles;  extends 
through  fiscal  year  1977  the  tralneeshlpe 
program  for  graduate  and  specialized  train- 
ing in  public  health  for  professional  person- 
nel: and  contains  other  provisions  8.  8716. 
P/B  9-20-72.  (8.  3716  Include  the  provisions 
of  the  foUowing  bills:  a  3753,  P/S  8-16-72: 
3.  3868,  P/8  8-18-73;  8.  8T83,  P/8  8-17-73; 
and  S.  8441.  P/8  8-18-73.) 

HeaUK  matnttnanee  organitattemM 
AQtbortaas  •4386,400.000  for  3  years  (fiscal 
ysars  1878-76)  for  support  for  health  raatnte- 
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orfMita««lon»  (aarvlii«  tergv  enroUed 
PopolAttou  in  urten  mmm  with  a  compre- 
AMulva  ranci  of  aarrloM  m  a  alnclc  alt*), 
Hppt«in«otol  bmlth  auUntenanos  orgsiUM- 
tloM,  bMitb  Mrvlc»  arganlaadoiu  (openung 
prlnMrlly  la  rural  ar«M),  and  area  health 
aduoatlon  and  aernce  oentew:  authorlaee 
planning  granta  to  atiidy  the  feaaibUlty  of 
davaloplng  or  expanding  health  nuilnten«ice 
organlaaUooa.  aui^lwnental  health  malnte- 
aanea  organteatlona.  and  health  aervioe  orga- 
Blaatlona.  initial  darelopnMnt  granta  to  aa- 
HMt  theaa  organlaatlona  l>efore  they  begin  ac- 
tual operation,  conetruction  granta  and  loana 
^  xaM  tb«n  In  oonatructlng  ambulatory 
bMOth  care  fadUtlea  and  meeting  capital  In- 
VMUuent  ooau  for  tran^tortatlon  equipment 
(and  alao  authorlaaa  construction  grants  and 
loans  to  aaaist  health  aerrloe  organisations  to 
meet  capital  inveatment  ooeta  for  communi* 
oaUons  equipment),  and  imtlaX  operating 
granu  and  loans  to  assist  tham  In  meeting 
oi>«ratlng  deficits  Inciirred  during  their  flr«t 
X  yean  of  operation;  eetabUshaa  an  Indepaod- 
e&t  CotnmlMlon  on  Quality  Health  Care  As- 
surance to  develop,  aetabllsh,  and  encourage 
nar.1f>nal  systems  for  quality  health  cAn;  ee- 
tabllshea  an  arbitration  program  between 
patioDts  and  medical  malpractice  cUims  and 
Health  care  provldeta  cartifled  by  the  Com- 
miialon  as  maintaining  approved  internal 
quaUty  control  standards,  and  a  Federal 
medical  malpractice  reinsurance  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  CommlMion;  eatab- 
llsbea  a  new  Institute  of  Health  Care  DeUv- 
ery  within  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  carry  out  a  multldlselpii. 
nary  reaaarch  and  devriopment  program  to 
improve  the  deUvery  of  health  care  in  the 
united  Statea:  and  contains  other  provia»ons 
8.  aaar.  p/s  »-ao-Ta. 

Wealth  pentmnel 

Amended  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by 
(wtabllahlng  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
y  oflWaally  titled  National  Health  Service 
Oorpe;  required  the  Sasratary  of  Health.  Bdu- 
oatlon.  and  Welfare  to  improve  health  care 
deUvery  and  servioe  in  critical  health  man- 
power shortage  areas;  and  eontamed  other 
provisions,  a  3868.  PubUc  Law  93- 
Lead  baaed  paint  poiaonirif,  amendments 

Extends  the  provisions  of  the  Lead  Baaed 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  authonzes 
tiOO  million  annuaUy  for  lead  poisoning  pro- 
£»ms;  authorlna  the  a^retary  of  Health. 
■ducatlon  and  WeUare  to  Implement  prxxje- 
durea  to  prohibit  the  use  of  lead-based  pamt 
In  construction  of  PMeral  or  Ptedermlly-a6- 
alsted  housing  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
c«t*in  toys,  furniture,  and  utensils-  revises 
standards  for  the  lead  content  in  paint;  and 
^^^    <»"i«    provialona.     S.     3080.    P/S 

Multiple  aolentit 
Brtablished  a  Nattonal  Commlselon  on 
Multiple  acleroaU  to  be  reeponalble  for  mak- 
ing a  thorough  study  and  inveetlgatlon  of 
currant  naaarcb  In  the  field  of  multiple 
•cJMoato  and  related  neurological  diseases  to 
OetermlM  the  most  produottve  avenuee  of 
approMb  toward  finding  causes,  cures  and 
weatmsnt  of  multiple  sclerosis,  and  con- 
tain^ othar  proviaians.  HA  1M75.  Public 
uaw  93— 

Worootio  Addict  RehabiHtation  Act 
Avtendmenta  of  1971 
Amended  the  Narcotic  Addict  BehabUlta- 
tion  Act  of  19«6  to  permit  persons  within  its 
purview  to  be  enrolled  In  methadone  main- 
tenance programs  as  an  addlUonal  mode  of 
avaflable  treatment.  H3.  9333.  PubUc  Law 
93-420. 

NatUmml  Cool^a  Anemia  Control  Act 
■sti^llahed  a  national  program  for  the 
dlagnnrti,  praventlon,  and  tr«itment  of  and 
'••••rch  in  Cooley'a  anemia  together  with 
scraeniztg,  counseling,  and  education  pro- 
grama,  and  authorized  $i  million  per  year 
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tor   fiscal    years    1978.   1974,   and    197B.   HJl. 
1M74.  Public  L«w  93-4i4. 
rfational  Heart.  Blood  Veeeel.  Lung,  and  Blood 
Act  of  19Ti 

Enlarged  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  In  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  upon  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels,  the  lungs  and  blood;  re- 
quired the  Director  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  advice  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Oouncll,  to  develop  a  plan  for  a 
ten-point  Natlcmal  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung 
and  Blood  Disease  Program  to  be  coordinated 
with  other  relevant  programs  within  the 
National  Institutes  erf  Health,  and  authorized 
the  Director  to  acquire  and  maintain  car- 
diovascular tmd  pulmonary  disease  labora- 
tories and  other  faculties  neoeaaary  for  the 
oondtiot  of  the  program;  authorised  the  Di- 
rector to  establUh  15  research  centers  for 
cardiovascular  diseases  and  15  research  oen- 
tars  for  pulmonary  diseases;  and  contained 
other  provUlons.  S.  3323.  Public  Law  93-423. 
National  Institute  of  Arthritia,  lletabOHam 
and  Di0eative  Diaeaaea 

Redealgnated  tlie  NaUonal  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  the  Na- 
Uonal Institute  of  ArthrltU,  Metabolism,  and 
Digeative  Diseases:  established  within  that 
Institute's  presently  exutlng  advisory  co\m- 
cU  a  committee  to  advise  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  on  activities  relating  to  digestive 
dlseaaes;  and  provided  a  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Director  of  the  Institute  to  carry 
out  intramiiral  research,  extramural  research, 
and  training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  digestive  diseases.  H.B.  13591. 
Public  Law  93-S05. 

National  Inatitute  on  Aging 
AmsiMled  title  IV  ot  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eetabllstunent 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  biomedical,  social,  and  be- 
havioral research  and  training  relating  to 
the  aging  process  and  the  diseases  and  other 
special  problems  and  needs  of  the  aged,  and 
contained  other  provisions.  H.R.  14424.  Pub- 
lic Law  92- 

National  SioUe  CeU  Anemi»  Act 

BttaUlabed  a  national  program  to  control, 
to  conduct  roaearch,  and  to  Improve  pro- 
oadurea  In  the  treatment  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from,  sickle  cell  trait  or  sickle  cell 
anemia;  authorized  grants  and  contracts  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agenctes,  or- 
ganisations, or  institutions  to  assist  In  ea- 
tahllsMng  and  operating  voluntary  sickle 
cell  anemia  screening  and  counseling  pro- 
grams; and  contained  other  provisions.  S 
2678.  PubUc  Law  92-294. 

Nutrition  program  /or  the  elderly 

Amended  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  »100  miUlon  for  1973  and  IISO 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974  in  grants  to  the 
3*»**«  for  establishing  and  operating  nutri- 
tion projects  to  provide  low  cost,  nutrltlon- 
aUy  sound  meals  to  individuals  60  years  of 
age  or  older  and  their  spouses,  provided  such 
Individuals  fall  within  certain  categories.  8 
ilOS.  Public  Law  93-258. 

Regulation  of  DES 

Amends  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  administration 
of  the  drug  dlethylstUbestrol  (DXS)  to  any 
animal  or  to  the  feed  of  any  animal  Intended 
for  use  aa  food,  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. 8.  3818.  P/S  0-30-72. 

Sudden  infant  death  ayndrome 

Designates  the  search  for  a  cause  and  cure 
for  sudden  infant  death  as  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  of  research  activities  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and  Human 
Development:  directs  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop. 


publish,  and  distribute  literature  to  educate 
the  families  stricken  by  this  (Siseaae  and  the 
profeaelonals  who  come  in  contact  with  It' 
and  ftirther  directs  the  Secretary  of  RTW  to 
work  toward  reUaUe  statistleai  reporting  o( 
the  disease  throughout  the  nation  and  its 
Inclusion  In  the  International  Olaaalfleatlon 
of  Dlaeaae.  8J.  Res.  206.  P/8  6-7-72. 

HOVBZXO 

HovMng  and  urban  development 
Overhauls  legislation  Involving  the  FMeral 
Housing  Administration  mortgage  Insurance 
program  and  the  low-rent  public  housing 
program;  contains  a  new  block  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  locali- 
ties for  community  development;  establishes 
a  new  program  of  Federal  grants  to  com- 
munities to  help  meet  operating  expenses 
of  the  Nation's  mass  transit  systems;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  3348.  P/S  3-2- 
72. 

Houaing  programs 
Extended  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  in- 
sure mortgages  under  the  mortgage  Insur- 
ance programs  of  tha  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  provide  authorizations 
necessary  to  continue  certain  other  existing 
programs  through  June  SO,  1973.  HJ.  Res. 
1301.  Public  Law  93-     . 

National  housing  goals 
Empowers  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  to 
authorize  companies  subject  to  the  Act  to 
construct,  own,  or  operate  Federally-assisted 
low  and  moderate  income  housing,  either 
throtigh  investment  in  a  housing  subsidiary 
of  the  holding-company  system  or  through 
Investment  In  Individual  housing  projects  in 
which  the  National  Housing  Partnership,  cr- 
ganlzed  pursuant  to  Title  IX  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  ot  1966, 
participates,  and  oontalns  safeguards  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  extent  and  nature  of 
this  Investment  to  assvire  protection  of  hous- 
ing tenants  and  utility  consumers  and  In- 
vestors. 8.  1991.  P/S  7-21-72. 

rNSXAKS 

Xtsinlboine  Indians  of  Montana  judgment 
funds 

Authorized  the  division  and  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Aaslnlbolne 
Tribes  residing  on  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort 
Belknap  Reservations  in  Montana  which  have 
been  appropriated,  but  cannot  be  used  by 
the  recipients  of  the  award  until  authca'lzed 
by  Congress.  S.  3230.  Public  Law  92-  . 
Blackfeet  and  Groa  Ventre  Tribea,  Montana 

Authorized  division  and  disposition  o' 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribes  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Qroo  Ventre  Tribe  of  tlM  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation,  Montana.  S.  671.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-254. 

Bridgeport  Indian  Colony,  Calif omia 
Declares  that  20  acres  of  public  domain 
In  Mono  County,  California,  are  held  In  trust 
for  the  Bridgeport  Indian  Colony.  8.  3113. 
P/S  9-19-72. 

Bums  Indian  Colony,  Oregon 
Declared  that  762  acres  of  Federal  land 
be  held  In  trust  for  the  Bums  Indian  Colony, 
Oregon.  HJl.  6318.  Public  Law  92-488. 
Cheyenne- Arapaho  Tribes,  Oklahoma 

Amended  a  1967  statute  which  authorized 
the  distribution  and  use  of  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  States  that  was  recovered 
In  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  by  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to 
change  tlie  age  of  majority  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  the  Judgment  from  31  to  18. 
HJl.  6675.  PubUc  Law  93-139. 

Coeur  D'Alene  Indian  Reservation,  Idaho 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to   approve   the   sale,  exchange,  or  enciun- 
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btaace  <tf  tribal  lands  and  to  seU  or  exchange 
ladivlduaUy  owned  trust  lands  or  Intareata 
therein  held  In  multiple  ownership  to  other 
Indians  if  the  sale  or  exchange  Is  authorised 
by  the  owners  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
interest  in  such  landa.  8.  345.  PubUc  Law  93- 
473. 

Confederated  SaUah  and  Kootenai  Tribea  of 

the  Flathead  Reaervation,  Montana 

Authorized  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 

awarded    to    the    Confederated    Sallsh    and 

Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

Montana.  8.  602.  PubUc  Law  93-383. 

Confederated  Tribea  of  the  OolviUe 

Reaervation 

Authorized  disposition  of  Judgment  fimds 
awarded  to  the  Confederated  Tribea  of  the 
OolvlUa   Reservation,    and    contained    other 
provisions.  HJl.  6391.  PubUo  Law  93-344. 
Delawar*  Triba 

Authorized  the  distributioa  and  uae  ot  a 
claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Delaware 
Tribe,  to  be  divided  between  the  Etelaware 
Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma.  HJl.  14367.  Pub- 
Uo Law  93-466. 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  comm.unity  truat  land 

Conveyed  to  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Com- 
munity, Montana,  the  beneficial  Interest  In  5 
acres  of  fedoraUy  owned  land.  HJl.   10703. 
Public  Law  93-435. 
Oovemment  actiona  regarding  Indian  tribea 

Amended  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  extend  for  90  days  the  time  for  commenc- 
ing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group.  HJl.  15869.  Public  Law  93-853. 
Havaaupai  Tribe 

Authorized  the  distribution  and  use  of  a 
claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Havasupai 
Tribe.  HJl.  9033.  Public  Law  93-438. 
Indian  actiona 

Amended  section  3416  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  actions  brought 
by  the  United  States  In  baliaU  of  tribea, 
bands,  or  groups  of  American  Indiana,  or  in- 
dividual Indians  with  land  In  a  trust  or 
restricted  status,  for  money  damages  which 
accrued  on  July  IS,  1966,  wiU  not  be  barred 
untu  after  11  yean  from  that  date  or  untu 
a  years  from  a  final  administrative  decision. 
wtUchever  Is  later.  HJl.  13836.  PubUc  Law 
93-486. 

Indian  Claims  Commiaalon  Act  of  1946 — 
Extension 

Extended  the  life  of  the  Indian   Claims 
Commlaalon  for  6  years,  from  AprU  10,  1972, 
to  AprU  10,  1977.  and  contained  other  provi- 
sions. H.B.  10390.  PubUc  Law  93-2S6. 
/■dials  landa.  New  Mexico 

Granted  90-year  lease  authority  for  trust 
or  restricted  Indian  land  In  New  Mexico  that 
Is  located  outside  the  boimd&rles  of  reser- 
vaUons.  H.B.  7701.  PubUc  Law  93-431. 
IndioM  Self-Determination  Act 

Authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  upon 
the  requests  at  the  Indian  tribes,  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  tribal  organizations  so 
that  they  may  plan,  conduct,  and  administer 
projecta  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Indian  Health  Service,  reapeotlvaly; 
providea  for  granta  to  Indian  tribal  organi- 
zations for  planning,  training,  and  othar  ac- 
tivities specifically  designed  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  such  organizations  to  enter  into 
contracts;  fvu^her  authorizes  the  detaU  of 
personnel  (Including  commissioned  officers 
of  the  public  Health  services)  from  the  two 
Departments  to  assist  the  tribal  organiza- 
tions to  fulflU  their  contract  ca*  grant  re- 
sponslbUltles;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  3157.  P/a  8-3-73. 

JiaariUa  Apache  Tribe,  New  Mexico 

Authorised  the  use  of  a  judgment  of  89.- 
282,709  to  ttw  Jlcarllla  Apache  Tribe  In  New 


Mexico  to  be  used,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  Utlgatlon  expenses,  for  any  purpoae 
requaeted  by  the  tribe  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  H.B.  9018.  Public 
Law  93-308. 
Kiokapoo  Indiana  of  Kanaaa  and  Oklahoma 

Authorised  the  division  of  five  claims 
Judgments  between  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of 
Kansai  and  the  Kiokapoo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
and  autborlaed  tlie  dlapoaltlon  of  the  funds 
after  thay  are  divided,  and  alao  tlie  dispo- 
sition of  a  sixth  judgment  recovered  by  ttie 
Kiokapoo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  alone.  HJL  6797. 
PubUc  Law  09-467. 

Miami  Tribea  of  OklahOTna  and  Indiana 

Authorized  disposition  of  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Miami  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
and  Indiana.  HJl.  5199.  Public  Iaw  93-300. 
Minneaota  Chippewa  Tribe 

Transfers  28,700  acrea  of  federaUy  owned 
Bubmarginal  land  on  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation In  Malmomen  and  Becker  Counties, 
Minnesota,  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
with  the  title  to  be  held  In  truat  by  the 
United  States:  provides  protection  to  any 
person  who  may  have  a  vested  Interest  in 
the  lamd;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  1217.  P/S  8-1-72. 

Miaaiaaippi  Sioux  Indiana 

Authorized  to  the  Slsaeton  and  Wahpeton 
Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  the  disposition  of 
their  sliare  of  Judgment  funds  recovered  by 
the  Mlaslsaippl  Slouz  Indiana,  a  1463.  Pub- 
lic Law  02- 

Modoc  Point  Unit,  Oregon 

Approved  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  which  cancels  (76,302.29  In  Irriga- 
tion aaaeasments  against  non-Indian  lands 
In  the  Modoc  Point  Unit  of  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Irrigation  Project,  plus  accrued  Interest 
and  penalties.  H.B.  480.  PubUc  Law  02-879. 
Nee  Perce  Indian  Reaervation 

Limited  the  right  to  receive  by  devise  or 
Inheritance  any  Interest  in  other  trust  or 
restricted  property  on  the  Nez  Peroe  Rea- 
erratlons  to  peraons  who  are  enroUed  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  with  one -fourth  dagraa  or 
more  blood  of  the  tribe,  such  limitation  not 
to  apply  however,  unless  the  person  who  Is 
precluded  from  inheriting  is  paid  by  the  tribe 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  interest  In  the 
land.  H.B.  lOiM.  Public  Iaw  03-443. 
Oaage  Indiana,  Oklahoma 

Authorised  the  distribution  ot  a  $18,300,000 
judgment  recovered  by  the  Oaags  Tllbe  of 
Oklahoma.  H.B.  7098.  PubUc  Law  93- 
Payson  Band,  Yaeapal  Apaoha  Tribe 

Provided  for  the  seleotlon  at  a  vUlaga  site, 
not  to  eieeed  85  aoraa,  in  Tonto  National 
Forest,  Arlaona,  by  the  Payson  Band  sub- 
ject to  the  i4>proval  of  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  AJprioulture.  which  shaU  be  bald 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  aa  an  Indian 
reeervation  for  their  uae  and  benefit,  and 
con  tain  ad  other  provisions.  H.B.  8887.  IMbUo 
lAW  93-470. 

Puebto  da  Aeoma  Indiana 

Authorised  the  distribution  and  use  of 
clalma  judgment  reoovered  by  tha  tt»m««.>«  of 
the  Pueblo  of  Aooma.  H.R.  10668.  Public  Law 
93-403. 

Puablo  of  Ooohiti  Indiana 

Provldae  that  all  right,  title,  and  Interests 
ot  the  UBdted  8tat«s  in  approximately  8.808 
aoTM  of  fedenOly  owned  land,  aequirad  for 
sohowl  putpoees,  together  with  improvementa 
thareoB.  wiU  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Pueblo  of  Ooehitl.  sabjeot  to 
ezisthig  rights-of-way.  B.  688.  P/8  5-4-73. 

SJioahone-Bannoek  Tribea 
Provided  for  tlie  disposition  of  Judgment 
funds  In  favor  of  the  Shoshone -Bannock 
Trlbee  ot  the  Bsrt  HaU  Reservation,  Idaho,  as 
repreeeatatlves  of  the  Lemhi  Tribe.  S.  3478. 
Public  l4Mr  BS-443. 


Souttiem  Vte  Tribe 
Authorised  the  Southern  Ute  Trtbe,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion, ordinances  and  resolutions  adoptad 
thereunder,  to  seU  any  land  that  is  held  by 
the  United  states  in  trust  for  the  tribe  or 
land  subject  to  a  restriction  against  aliena- 
tion or  taxation  Unposed  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  Is  not  needed  for  Indian 
use.  S.  1140.  Public  Law  93-312. 

Stockbridge'Munaee  Indian  Community 
Transferred  18,077  acres  of  federaUy  owned 
submarginal  land  to  the  Stockbridge-Munsee 
ImUan  Community  with  the  title  to  f>e  held 
intrust  by  the  VnlteC  SUtas;  provided  pro- 
tection to  any  peraon  who  may  have  a  vMted 
interest  in  the  land;  directed  the  ludlan 
Claims  Commission  to  determine  tha  extant 
to  which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  interest 
conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
^?i^.  "^^yj^lato  *B»ihst  the  Unlt*d  6Ut«s 
determined  by  the  Commission;  and  reirv^ 
all  mineral  Uiterests  In  the  land  to  the 
United  SUtas.  8.  722.  Public  LawlLwo 
THbea  of  the  Warm  Sprtnga  Reaervation 
tniiSl****  ^^'  ^^^^  ^  '■•o«»'«  by  devise  or 
swcted  property  on  the  Warm  Springs  Bm- 

bers  of  the  Confederated  Tribes,  such  not 
n^Pnli  ^°^^«-.  unless  the  perwn  who  °s 
S^t'tfJ'?"  inheriting  is^  JJu^ 
tribes  the  fair  market  value  of  the  intenwt 
»n  the  land.  H.R.  5T31.  PubUc  Law  oa^lT^ 
Walker  River  Indian  Reaervatirn,  Nev 
Amends   the   act   of   August   9     1955    a, 

ker  River  Reservation  for  a  period  up  to  00 
years  for  public,  r»Uglou..  educMvX.  Jc^ 
reatlonal,  residential,  or  buaU««^Sn,^ 
^dfor  farming  purpoae  wh^^V^ST^ 
making  of  substantial  Uiveatmant  to  thS 
improvement  of  the  land  for  t^Tmi^^ 
speclaUasd  crops.  8.  9Sc  P^S  fr!!\i^T^  ** 
Warm  Springa  Reaervation  of  Oregon 

th^^  i^t^rt.  'or  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
^l^T  ^-^"^'^  ^f  Oregon,  thX^JS 
toprovemenu  on  app»t«imately  60.660  aS^ 

ttonal  foraat  land  oomprtsiii  tSTaSta 
"mown  as  tha  "McQuinn  8W0"  8  !»m 
Public  Law  93-437.  ^^"  **• 

Yankton  Bioux  Tribe 
Provided  fOT  the  disposition  of  funds  to 
Pey  a  judgment  of  « 1,380 .000  agaUiat  the 
Unltwl  SUtas  that  was  reoovei»d  by  the 
Tankton  Sioux  Tribe  in  the  Indian  CUlnw 
Commission:  sUtad  that  such  money  has 
been  appropriated  but  may  not  be  uaad  untU 
authorizing  legislation  has  been  enacted  and 
contained  other  provisions.  H.R.  7743  Pub- 
lic Law  93-468. 

Yavapai  Apache  THbe 
Authorized  the  distribution  and  uae  of  a 
claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Yavapai 
Apache   Tribe.   H.B.   8604.   Public   Law  08- 
461. 

nrnwHATiow/u. 
X^ree7n«nti  loith  Portugal  and  Bahrain 
Stated  the  sense  of  tha  BenaU  that  any 
agreemant  with  Portugal  or  T*^>'rf'n  for  raiu- 
tary  baaaa  or  foreign  aaaistance  should  be 
submitted  as  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent.  8.  Res.  214.  Senate 
adopted  3-3-72. 

Amerioan-Mexioan  Boundary  Treaty  Act  of 
1972 
Authnrlsad  the  approprtation  ot  such  funds 
as  may  be  naoeaaary  to  carry  out  ttie  United 
States  part  of  the  Treaty  reeolvlng  botindary 
differenoes  betveen  the  XTnited  SUtee  and 
Mexioo,  and  contained  othar  provialona.  HJL 
16461.  PnbUo  lAW  9»- 
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Arctic  xointer  gam**  aittHorieation 
Authorlxas  tbe  a{>proprUtlon  of  tMO.OOO  to 
th«  S«cr«t*ry  of  Ccwoznaroe  to  Malst  In  fl< 
DAnclng  the  Arctic  Winter  a«mM  which  are 
achedxiled  to  be  held  in  AUska  in  1974  and 
irhlch  are  hoeted  for  the  first  time  by  the 
United  States,  and  prorldes  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  these  funds  under  such  oondliions 
aa  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  8.  2988. 

P/S  s-ifr-'ra. 

Atian  Development  Banlc — £7.5.  oontriXyutiona 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
In  his  capacity  as  V&.  Oovemor  of  the  Bank. 
to  agree  to  a  tT.S  contribution  of  1100  mil- 
lion In  two  Installments  to  the  Bank's  Con- 
solidated Special  Funds;  authorized  appro- 
priations therefor  of  t30  million  and  $40 
million  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  respec- 
tively: required  the  President  to  Instruct  the 
VB.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote 
against  any  loan  to  any  country  which  ex- 
I»Drlatee  property;  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. 8.  749.  Public  Law  93-246. 
Atlantic  Union  Delegation 
Creates  a  delegation  of  18  eminent  U.S. 
citizens  authorized  to  organize  aoid  partici- 
pate In  a  coriTfntlon  composed  of  similar 
delegations  from  "such  North  Atlantic 
Tre«ty  parliamentary  democracies  as  de- 
sire to  Join  in  the  enterprise."  3.J.  Res.  217. 
P/8  10-4-73. 

Cancer  research 

Authorl2»d  the  appropriation  of  .-.uch  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  annual  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  Its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Cancer,  except  that  In  no  event 
shall  this  payment  in  any  year  exceed  16  per- 
oent  of  ail  oonuibuUons  assessed  Participat- 
ing Members  for  that  year.  HJ.  Res.  1267. 
Public  L*w  93-494. 
Dipiomatio  privileges  and  immunities  to  the 

mtsHon  of   the   Eurtrpean  communities 

Authorlaed  the  President  to  extend  or  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  extending  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities  and  its  members  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  immimltlee  now  enjoyed  by  dip- 
lomatic missions  In  Washington,  D.C  S. 
2700.  PubUc  Law  93- 

Foreiffn  aid  authorieation 

Authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972  $1,518,000.- 
000  for  military  assistance  and  for  fiscal  year 
1973  •984  mUllon  for  economic  and  humani- 
tarian asalstanoe:  Imposed  a  celling  of  $341 
million  on  funds  which  may  be  obligated  In 
or  for  Cambodia  in  fiscal  yettf  1973  and  pat 
a  oeillng  of  200  on  the  number  of  American 
otvlllan  and  military  government  personnel 
in  Cambodia;  and  contained  other  provi- 
sions. S.  3119.  PubUc  Law  93-226. 

ror«i(rn  i4s«tetance  Act  o/  1972 

Authortxes  $1,823 J  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  military  and  related  assistance  pro- 
grams \inder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
isei.  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  aa  amended;  authodxes  $68S  mil- 
Uon  for  security  supporting  assistance,  of 
which  tae  million  is  earmarked  for  Israal; 
•485  mlUlon  for  foreign  military  credit  sale* 
and  seta  an  aggregate  celling  thereon  of  $000 
mlUlon;  and  $000  million  for  grant  military 
assistance:  autboilaes  $100  million  for  refu- 
gaa  reUsf  In  nanglartnsb-  requires  that  future 
agesmspts  wttli  fonlcn  goramments  relat- 
ing to  VA.  oiessaas  miUtair  InstallaUon  be 
submitted  to  tbe  Senata  for  Its  advloe  and 
ooQssnt;  Imposes  a  $376  million  celling  for 
fiscal  year  1973  on  0.3.  obligations  for  or 
on  the  behalf  of  Cambodia,  excluding  the 
cost  of  U.S.  air  operations  and  South  Vlet- 
nameee  operations  In  Cambodia;  prohibits 
U.S.  Oovemment  military  asststanoe  or  sales 
to  South  Asian  oattons,  except  for  training 
asslstsnne:  raisss  tbe  annual  ceiling  on  mili- 
tary ssslntanre.  credit  sales,  azul  ship  loans  to 
Latin  America  to  MSO  million:  requires 
spedflc  authorisation   for  tbe  financing  of 


any  foreign  forces  operating  In  Thailand;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  HJt.  10039,  P/H 
8-10-72.  P/^  amended  9-39-73.  In  conference. 
Hague  and  Rome  conferences 
Eliminated  the  celling  of  $36,000  a  year  on 
n.S.  contributions  to  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence on  Private  International  Law  and  the 
International  (Rome)  Institute  for  the  Uni- 
fication of  Private  Law  and  provided  In  lieu 
thereof  for  an  authorization  of  siich  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  but  not  to  exceed,  in  any 
one  year.  7  percent  of  all  expenses  of  the 
Conference  or  the  Institute  apportioned 
among  their  respective  members  for  that 
year:  deleted  language  which  authorized  tbe 
payment  from  this  sum  of  all  other  neces- 
sary exp>eni!es  Incident  to  U.S.  participation 
In  these  bodies,  such  expenses  to  be  funded 
In  the  fut\ire  from  the  Department  of  State's 
regular  appropriations  for  international  con- 
ferences and  contingencies.  H.R.  11948.  Public 
Law  93- 

Indusirial  property  protection 

Deleted  tbe  present  $15,000  a  year  celling 
on  U.S.  contributions  to  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty and  provides  instead  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  U.S.  contribution  except  that  in  no  event 
shall  this  payment  for  any  year  exceed  4.6 
paroent  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau 
apporttosted  among  its  members  that  year; 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  bureau  from 
"International  Bureau  for  tbe  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property"  to  that  of  "Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Intellectual  Property"  In 
ewjcordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  World 
Intellectual   Property    Convention   of    1907. 

H.J.  Res  984.  Public  Law  93 . 

Inter -American  Development  Bank  {IDB) — 
y-S.  contributions 

Authorized  th*  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury 
In  his  capacity  as  U.S.  Qovernor  of  the  IDB 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
the  second  and  third  Installments  of  $460 
million  each  for  U.S.  contributions;  author- 
ized appropriations  therefor;  required  the 
President  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Bxecutlre  Di- 
rector of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan 
to  any  country  which  expropriates  property; 
and  contained  other  provisions.  3.  748.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-340. 

International  briiges 

Qave  the  consent  of  Congress  to  agree- 
ments to  be  made  by  States,  or  subdivisions 
thereof,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  International  boujidarles;  au- 
thorized the  executive  branch  In  appropriate 
cases  to  give  final  approval  to  such  agree- 
ments; and  gave  advance  consent  to  the  con- 
struoUon  of  such  bridges,  subject  to  numer- 
ous conditions  and  approval*.  HJL  16677. 
Public  taw  93-434. 

tntemattonal  Coffee  Agreement,  19tt — 
Extension 

Extended  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
October  1,  1978,  to  carry  out  and  enforce  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  at  1968.  H.B.  8293.  Public  Law 
93-202. 

International  fXvsJopment  XMooiofion 
(IDA) — VS.  contriXmtions 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
In  his  capacity  as  the  U.3.  Oovemor  of  the 
Association,  to  contribute  to  the  IDA  three 
annual  Installments  of  $320  million  each: 
authorised  appropriations  therefor;  required 
tbe  President  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Executive 
Dlrectars  of  the  International  Bank  for  Be- 
constmctlon  and  Development  and  the  IDA 
to  vote  against  a  loan  for  any  country  which 
exproprlatee  property;  and  contained  other 
provisions.  S.  2010.  Public  Law  92-247. 
International  starULards 

Provides  some  Oovemment  funding  of 
United  States  participation  In  International 
engineering  and   Industrial  standardization 


activities;  assures  greater  Oovemmental  par- 
ticipation In  the  review  of  such  activities  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  In  the  public  in- 
terest; provides  wider  representation  of  all 
affected  groups  In  the  United '  States  in  the 
development  of  vtrtuntary  international 
standards;  and  encourages  the  use  of  Inter- 
national voluntary  standards  end  standards 
assurance  systems  within  the  United  States 
where  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  do  so.  S. 
1798.  P/S  7-19-72. 

Interpol  due* 

Substituted  $80,000  for  the  present  statu- 
tory celling  of  $28,600  on  the  total  annual 
dues  authorized  to  be  p>ald  for  membership 
o'  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization  (Interpol)  and 
authorized  payment  of  $55,000  to  meet  the 
unpaid  balance  of  dues  for  calendar  years 
1970  and  1971,  which  have  not  beer,  paid  be- 
cause of  the  existing  828,500  celling.  HJl. 
11380.  Public  Law  92-380. 

Inventors'  certifieates 

Implements  the  provisions  of  the  Stock- 
holm revision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  so  that 
an  application  for  an  inventor's  certificate 
filed  In  a  foreign  country  where  applicants 
have  the  option  to  apply  either  for  a  patent 
or  for  an  inventor's  certificate,  which  is  later 
filed  In  this  country,  will  be  a  given  dght  of 
priority  over  other  appllcatloos  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  patent  application.  HJl.  5237. 
Public  Law  92-    . 

North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 

Made  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of 
1954  complete  In  Itielf,  by  setting  out  at 
length  certain  provisions  of  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  I9S0  r.ow  incorpor- 
ated by  referenee;  substituted  refitenees  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  reference  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  contained 
other  provisions  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  International  fishery 
commissions.  SH.  9601.  Public  Law  92-471. 
Olympic  games 

Extended  the  good  wishes  cf  the  Senate  to 
the  citizens  of  Japan  and  the  ptulilclpants 
of  the  Eleventh  Winter  Olympic  Games  and 
affirmed  the  Senate's  support  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Denver  as  host  city  for  the  Twelfth 
Winter  Oames  In  1976.  S.  Res.  240.  Senate 
adopted  1-31-72. 

PoZor  bears 

Requests  the  President  to  seek  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  or  other  appropriate  arrangement 
with  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Canada,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  any 
other  Interested  nations  calling  for  immedi- 
ate and  appropriate  action  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  polar  bear.  H.J.  Kea.  1308.  P/H 
9-19-73.  P/S  amended  10-6-72. 
POW-MIA-S 

Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  all 
parties  to  the  Oeneva  Oonveatloa  should 
join  with  the  United  States  la  exercising 
every  appropriate  action  to  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  to 
agree  to  an  arrangement  for  the  rapid  ex- 
change of  all  prisoners  of  war,  S.  Con.  Res. 
97.  Senate  adopted  9-27-72. 

Radio   Free   Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 

AutbOTlzed  $88  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
to  the  Department  of  State  ior  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  S.  18. 
PubUc  Law  92-204. 

Authorized  $38,520,000  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Eurc^M  and  Radio  Liberty.  S. 
3646.  PubUc  Law  92-394. 

Recognition  of  Bangladesh 

Expreaeed  the  sexise  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  recognise  Bangladesh 
as  an  Independent  foreign  country  and  rec- 
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ognlze  its  Oovsmmsnt.  S.  Con.  Ras.  66.  Sen- 
ste  adopted  3-21-72. 

SoiUh  Pacific  Commistion 

Replaced  the  dollar  ceUhxg  of  $330,000  a 
year  on  U.S.  contributions  to  the  South 
Pacific  Oonunlsslon  by  an  authorizaticm  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
0,S.  share  of  all  expenses  apportioned  among 
participating  Governments,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  the  total  assesied  contribu- 
tions. BJ.  Res.  1211.  PubUc  Law  93-490. 
Spokane  Expo  1974 

Authorized  Federal  participation  In  the 
Spokane  1974  Exposition;  authorized  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  for  the 
Federal  pavilion;  and  authorized  $11.5  mil- 
lion to  cover  the  cost  of  U.S.  participation  In 
the  Exposition.  S,  4022.  Public  Law  92-  . 
State-USIA  authorisations 

Authorized  a  total  of  $1,001,130,000  ($648,- 
864,000  for  the  Department  of  State — of 
which  885  million  Is  specified  for  use  by 
Israel  to  assist  In  the  migration  of  Soviet 
refugees;  $200,249,000  lor  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency;  $22  million  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  $83,027,000  for 
the  Peace  Corps;  and  842.5  mllUou  fur  use  by 
the  President  for  International  narcotics  con- 
trol ) ;  created  a  commission  to  make  a  long- 
range,  in-depth  study  of  the  governmental 
mechanism  and  programs  for  the  making  and 
conduct  of  foreign  policy;  prohibited  dis- 
tribution of  U.S.  Information  materials  to 
the  U.S.  public  except  for  the  publication 
"Problems  In  Communism";  established  the 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State;  re- 
quired Senate  approval  of  persons  given  the 
personal  rank  of  Ambassador  or  Minister; 
encouraged  more  candid  testimony  to  0<m- 
gresslonal  committees  by  witnesses  from  the 
foreign  affairs  agencies;  and  contamed  other 
provisions.  HJl.  14734.  Public  Law  93-862. 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Interim  Agreement 

Authorized  the  President  to  approve  an 
interim  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  weapons;  urged  the  President  to 
seek  a  future  treaty  that  would  not  limit  the 
United  States  to  levels  of  intercontinental 
strategic  forces  inferior  to  those  pnrovlded  for 
the  Soviet  Union,-  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. H.J.  Res.  1227.  Public  Law  92-448. 

Terrorists 
Requests  tbe  President  to  consider  the 
suspension  of  U.S.  aid  to  and  the  Imposition 
of  economic  and  other  sanctions  against  any 
nation  which  provides  sanctuary  for  terror- 
ists. S.  Con.  Res.  100.  S.  adopted  9-38-72. 

Treaties 

ABM  (Antl -Ballistic  Missile)  Treaty  With  the 

Soviet  Union 

Limits  the  deployment  of  antl-balllstlc 
missile  systems  to  two  designated  areas  in 
each  country,  and  at  a  low  level.  Ex.  L,  92d- 
2d.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
8-3-73. 

Agreement  with  BrasU  Oonoemlng  Shrimp 
Restricts  tbe  number  <^  UJB.-flag  yasela 
which  may  fisb  in  the  designated  area  dur- 
ing a  single  season  to  828  shrimp  boats;  lim- 
its to  160  boats  the  number  allowed  to  fish  in 
the  area  at  one  time;  requires  VS.  vessels  to 
register  with  a  United  States  agency  and  to 
carry  a  permit  to  fish;  provides  that  the  VS. 
give  •300.000  to  Brazil  to  aid  BraeU  in  its  en- 
forcement responslbUttlss;  and  further  pro- 
vides that  the  UJ3.  compensate  Braall  in  the 
amount  of  •lOO  for  each  day  a  VS.  shrimp 
vessel  is  under  the  control  of  Brazilian  en- 
forcement authorities  due  to  a  violation  of 
this  agreement.  E^.  P.  9ad-2d.  Resolution  of 
ratlficati<m  agreed  to  10-8-72. 

Aircraft  Sabotage  Convention 
Requires  tbe  extradition  or  prosecution  of 
persona   who   commit   acts   of   sabotage   or 


otherwise  destroy  aircraft  or  who  endanger 
the  safs  flight  of  an  aircraft  by  rtamsglng  It 

c^   destroying   or   damaging   air   navigation 
faculties.  Ex.  T,  93d-3d.  Rasolutlon  of  raU- 
ficatlon  agreed  to.  10-3-73. 
Amendment  to  statute  of  International 

Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Increases  tbe  membership  of  the  Board  ot 
Oovemors  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  from  26  to  36  or  36  members, 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  more  equitable 
representation  on  the  Board  for  the  coun- 
tries of  the  lesser  developed  regions  as  well 
aa  to  increase  the  representation  of  coun- 
tries most  advanced  In  the  technology  of 
atomic  energy.  Ex.  C.  g2d-l8t.  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  3-17-72. 
Convention  establishing  an  International 

Organization  of  Legal  Metrology 
Established  an  International  Organization 
of  Legal  Metrology,  to  promote  luternatlonal 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  legal  metrology 
which  deals  with  standards  for  Instruments 
and  measurement  techniques  Involved  in  the 
legal  determination  of  quantity  and  quality. 
Ex.  I.  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratlfioatlon 
agreed  to  8-11-72. 

Convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea 

amendments 
Requires  that  specified  navigational  equip- 
ment be  carried  aboard  certain  vessels;  spe- 
cifies conditions  of  operation  that  must  be 
met  by  vessels  using  automatic  pilots;  re- 
quires that  all  ships  subject  to  the  Conven- 
tion carry  adequate  and  up-to-date  nautical 
publications;  and  tmproves  the  requirements 
for  firemen's  outfits  and  personal  equipment 
In  cargo  ships  as  well  as  requirements  for 
lifebuoys.  life  jackets,  radio  installations  and 
shipbome  navigational  equipment.  Sx.  O. 
92d-lst.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
10-3-72. 

Convention  on  International  Liability  for 
Damage  Caused  by  Space  Objects 
Provides  reasonable  assiu-am^  of  the  pay- 
ment of  fair  and  prompt  compensation  In 
the  event  that  a  space  object  of  a  State 
causes  Injury  or  damage  to  the  citizens  of 
another  State.  Ex.  M,  92d-2d.  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  October  8,  1972. 

Convention  on  Taking  of  Evidence  Abroad  in 
Civil  or  Commercial  Matters 
Makes   the  employn>ent  of  letters  of  re- 
quest a  principal   means  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence abroad;  Improves  the  means  for  secur- 
ing evidence  abroad  by  increasing  the  pow- 
ers of  consuls  and  by  Introducing  In  the  civil 
law  world,  on  a  limited  basis,  the  concept  of 
commissioners;  provides  means  fOr  securing 
evidence  In  the  form  needed  by  the  court 
where  the  action  Is  pending;  and  reserves  all 
more  favorable  and  less  restrictive  practices 
arising  from  internal  law.  Internal  rules  of 
prooedore  and  bilateral  or  multilateral  oon- 
Tsntlons.  Ex.  A,  93d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation agreed  to  6-13-72. 
Convention  on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and 
Preventing  the  Illicit  Import.  Export,  and 
Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty 

Daslg&sd  for  tbs  purposs  of  combating 
the  Incraaslng  Illegal  international  trade  in 
national  art  treasiues,  which  In  some  coun- 
tries has  led  to  wholesale  pillaging.  Ex.  B, 
92d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
8-11-72. 

Conyentlon  TO  Prevent  and  Punish  Acts  of 
Terrorism 
Condemns  crimes  of  vli^nce  against  offi- 
cials of  foreign  states  and  international  or- 
ganizations as  common  crimes  regardless  of 
the  motive  for  which  they  were  c«>mmitted; 
and  thus  excludes  such  crimss,  for  purposes 
of  extniUtlon  and  asylum,  from  being  treated 
as  pcHltlcal  offenses  for  which  diplomatic  or 
territorial  ssylum  is  often  extended.  Ex.  D, 
99d-lst.  Rescriution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
6-12-72. 


Krtradltlon  treaty  with  Argentina 
Lists  30  extraditable  offenses.  Including 
those  relating  to  narcotics  and  aircraft  hi- 
Jaoking;  permits  extradition  In  the  case  of 
ccmsptracy  to  commit  any  of  the  offenses 
mentioned;  provides  that  if  one  of  the 
parties  refuses  to  extradite  a  national  of  tbe 
other  party,  then  that  party  Is  obliged  to 
undertake  to  try  the  individual  requested 
when  tbe  offense  is  punishable  under  Its  own 
laws  and  it  has  appropriate  jurisdiction:  pro- 
vides for  judicial  cooperation  m  criminal 
matters  by  the  execution  of  letters  rogatory; 
and  contains  other  provlslcms.  Ex.  F,  92-2d. 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  6-13-73. 

International    Plant    Protection    Oonvention 

Promotes  international  cooperation  in  con- 
trolling pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and 
plant  products  and  In  preventing  their  in- 
troduction and  spread  across  international 
boundaries.  Ex.  D,  84tta-3d.  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  6-12-73. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations 
relating  to  spaoe  telecommunications 

Revises  the  Radio  Regulations  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  space  telecommunication  tech- 
niques, radio  frequency  allocations,  technical 
criteria,  and  administrative  procedures  Ex. 
E.  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  6-13-73. 

Protocol  to  amend  the  single  convention  on 
narcotic  drugs 
Provides  for  a  three-fold  approach  to  the 
problem  of  preventing  illicit  traffic  in  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  the  abuse  of  those  drugs: 
( 1 )  by  strengthening  the  International  con- 
trol machinery  to  enable  it  more  effectively 
to  uncover  and  curb  both  the  excess  and  the 
Illicit  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy,  as 
well  as  the  illicit  production,  manufacture, 
and  traSloklng  in  larcotlo  drugs;  (3)  by 
expanding  the  provisions  of  existing  bilateral 
extradition  treaties  with  a  view  to  assuring 
that  offenders  of  narcotic  lavi-s  will  find  no 
haven  from  proaecutlon;  and  (8)  by  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  ^.voiding  drug  abuse 
and  for  the  treatment  of  Individuals.  Ex.  J, 
99d-3d.  Resolution  of  rattflestion  agreed  to 
9-18-73. 

Protocol  to  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Convention 

Provides  a  more  expeditious  method  of 
amending  the  1940  International  Oonven- 
tl(»  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  by 
allowing  amendments  to  the  convention  to 
enter  Into  force  130  days  after  the  approval 
of  only  three-fourths  of  the  contracting  gov- 
ernment unless  a  contracting  government 
files  an  objection  within  90  days  of  the  date 
of  notification  by  the  depKieitory  govern- 
ment. Ex.  C.  93d-l8t.  Resolution  of  ratlAca- 
tion  agreed   to   10-3-73. 

Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty 
Provides  that  the  parties  imdertake  not 
to  emplaat  or  emplaoe  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  tbe 
seabed  and  tbe  ocean  fioor  and  in  tbe  sub- 
soil thereof  beyond  the  outer  limit  of  a  "sea- 
bed Kone "  as  defined  therein.  Ex.  H,  93d-lst. 
Rasolutlon  of  ratification  agreed  to  3-16-73. 
Tax  Oonvention  with  Norway 

Replaces  an  Inoome-tax  convention  with 
Norway  of  June  13,  1M0.  as  modlflsd  and 
supplemented  by  a  supplementary  conven- 
tion of  July  10.  1968.  Kx.  D,  93d-ad.  Rasolu- 
tloQ  of  ratlficaUon  a«rssd  to  8-11-72. 
Treaty  with  Honduras  on  the  Swan  Islands 

Settles  long-standing  diffarenoes  between 
the  United  Statas  and  Hondvras  resulting 
from  their  tvtntitwM'wg  claims  to  the  Swan 
Islands,  Ex.  H,  9ad-3d.  BasoluUon  of  raU- 
flcaUoa  sgrssd  to  6-13-73. 
Universal  Oopyrtgbt  Oonvention  as  revised  at 

Pans  on  July  34,  1971,  together  wtlb  two 

related  protocols 

Makes  "Tilt^*^  compulsory  Ilosodng  sys- 
tems available  for  the  benefit  of  developing 
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oountilfla  with  respect  to  tranalfttlons  and 
reproduotioxu  in  order  to  satiety  tbelr  pr«c- 
-Acmi  need*  for  ready  accees  to  literary,  sclen- 
tlflo,  and  artutlo  worke,  without  weak«al&g 
;^e  etructure  and  scope  of  copyright  pro- 
tection preaently  offered  by  the  developed 
oountrles  under  the  two  multUMerai  con- 
ventions on  copyright,  the  Universal  Copj- 
rlgbt  Convention  and  the  Berne  Convention 
(to  which  the  United  States  U  not  a  party). 
Ex.  O,  aOA-aa.  Resolution  of  mUfloatlon 
•«z«e(t  to  S-14-7a. 

UJT.  fund  for  envlronxoent 


gipi  eases  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Bnvlron- 
msnt  (June  5-16.  1072)  should  urge  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  IIOO  million  UN.  Voluntary 
Pund  for  the  Environment.  S.  Con.  Bes.  83. 
3.  adopted  9-13-73. 

LABOB 

Emergency  On«mplovment  Competuaiion 
Aet  of  1971 

Extended  for  six  months  the  time  i>er1od8 
during  which  unemployed  Individuals  may 
receive  the  emergeney  unem.ployment  com- 
pensation payable  \inder  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1971 
and  provided  for  the  financing  of  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  during  the  extended  time 
periods  through  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax.  H.B.  18687.  Public  Law 
92-330. 

Equal  Bmployment  Opportunitiu 
Enforcement  Act 

Provided  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  with  a  court  enforcement 
method  for  enforcing  the  rights  of  workers 
who  hav«  been  subjected  to  unlawful  em- 
ployment practloes;  expanded  the  coverage 
of  UUe  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904 
from  those  employers  and  labor  organisa- 
tions having  35  or  more  employ«es  or  mem- 
bers to  those  having  15  or  more  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  expanded 
the  coverage  to  Incltide  employees  of  educa- 
tional institutions  and  most  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments:  and  contained 
other  provisions.  KSL  1746.  Public  Law  93- 
2«1. 

Extended  unempioyment  compenaatUm 
Amends  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  to  permit 
xlrtltlnnal  payment  of  benefits  under  the  Act; 
amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  to  permit  the 
Importation  of  upholstery  regtilatora,  uphol- 
sterer's regulating  needles,  and  upholsterer's 
pins;  and  suspends  the  tariff  on  istle  fiber 
for  another  three  years.  KSL.  940.  P/H  11-17- 
71.  P/S  amended  10-14-73.  A  similar  unem- 
ployment compensation  provision  Is  oim- 
tained  in  Public  Law  93-  .  HJL  10S1O,  Pub- 
lic Debt  Limitation. 

Fair  Labor  Standordt  Amendments  of  1072 
Extends  minimum  wage  coverage  to  Fed- 
eral.  State,  and  local  government  employees, 
certain  farmworkers,  and  domestic  employees 
in  private  hooMS,  except  babysitters;  in- 
creasee  the  minimum  wage  in  steps  to  $3.30 
an  hour  as  follows:  for  nonagrtoultural  work- 
ers covered  prior  to  1966.  (3.00  during  tjie 
first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  gSJO  thereafter;  for  nonagrlcultural 
workers  covered  by  the  1966  and  1972  amend- 
ment, %l.aO  during  the  first  year.  13.00  the 
second  year,  (3^0  thereafter:  for  agricul- 
tural workers,  (l.OO  the  first  year,  11.80  the 
second  yeer,  tS.OO  the  third  year,  and  $2.30 
thereafter:  provides  for  the  gradual  achieve- 
ment of  minimum  wage  parity  for  workers 
m  Pxierto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  with 
workers  on  the  mainland;  repeals  or  modifies 
a  number  of  the  minimum  wage  and  ova-- 
time  exemptions  In  present  law;  contains  new 
agrUmUural  chUd  labor  provisions,  includ- 
ing a  prohibition  of  the  employemnt  of  chil- 
dren under  age  13  In  agriculture  except  on 
their  parente*  fanss;  and  contains  other  pro- 


visions.  HJt.   7130.    (S.   1861).   P/H  6-11-73. 
P/8  amended  7-30-73.  H.  refvised  to  appoint 

conferees. 

Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act  of  1972 
Permits  the  States  Involved  to  establlsb 
with  the  neceesary  authority.  Including  ca- 
pability to  incur  debt  and  sell  bonds,  to  im- 
plement existing  and  future  water  pollution 
requirements  without  the  lengthy  delay  often 
associated  with  usual  compact  approval,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  8.  907.  P/S  3-1-73. 
Longshoremen's  and  harbor  workers'  com- 
pensation 

Amended  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  in  order  to  up- 
grade the  benefits,  extend  coverage  to  pro- 
tect additional  workers,  provide  a  sp>eclfied 
cause  of  action  for  damages  against  third 
partlee,  and  to  promulgate  necessary  admln- 
istraUve  reforms.  S.  3318.  Public  Law  93-  . 
Manpower  Development  and  Tratning  Act 
Amendment  of  1972 

Extended  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Tnlning  Act  for  1  year  and  deleted  the  ex- 
isting provision  in  the  Act  of  1963  which 
prohibits  the  further  disbursement  of  funds 
under  that  act  after  December  30,  1972  (6 
months  after  the  act's  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1973) ,  In  order  to  enable  MDTA  con- 
tracts to  continue  to  make  commitments 
extttidlng  over  the  period  of  a  full  year  in 
aooordance  with  past  practlcee.  8.  3064.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-377. 

Railroad  retirement  annuities 

Provided  a  20  percent  temporary  Increase 
In  railroad  retirement  annultiee.  with  respect 
to  euinultles  accruing  after  August,  1973.  and 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1973;  made 
technical  ameiulments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937;  and  contained  other 
provisions.  HJl.  15927.  President  Nixon  ve- 
toed 10-4-72.  Senate,  and  House  passed  ovw 
veto  ia-4-72.  Public  Law  93-460. 
Rehabilitation  Act 

Continues  and  expands  rehabilitation 
servlcee  to  handicapped  Individuals;  empha- 
alaes  services  for  the  severely  handicapped, 
and.  research  and  development  of  innovative 
rehabilitation  technlquee  and  devices;  pro- 
vides a  statutory  basis  for  the  Rehabilitation 
aenrloee  Administration;  establishes  an  Of- 
fice for  the  Handicapped  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
creates  a  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees;  creates  an  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board,  and  a  National  Commission  on 
TranspcrtatloB  and  Housing;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  HJl.  8395.  PubUo  Law  93-. 
Servtce  Contract  Act  amendments 

Provided  aasuianoe  that  employeee  workliig 
for  service  contractors  under  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  will  have  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  under  a  new  service  contract  no  low- 
er than  those  under  their  cvirrent  agreement; 
req\ilred  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  Into 
aoooimt  in  determining  the  prevailing  rate, 
wage  and  fringe  benefit  increases  provided  for 
by  prospective  increases  in  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements;  required  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  consider  wage  board  rates  In  de- 
termining the  ratee  for  service  contract  em- 
ployees; and  contained  other  provisions.  HJt. 
16878.  PubUc  Law  93-473. 

West  coast  dock  strike 

Provided  a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii 
among  certain  shippers  and  associated  em- 
ployers and  certain  employees,  by  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion to  make  a  determination  of  all  Issues  In 
the  diipute,  which  will  be  final  and  binding 
on  t^e  parties,  subject  only  to  Judicial  re- 
view in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
District:  and  contained  other  provisions.  3 J, 
Res.  107.  Public  Law  93-336. 
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Expressed  the  congratulations  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Order  of  the  Amwleaa  Hellenic 
Bducatlonal  Progreeslve  Aseoelatlon  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  fiftieth  anniversary.  3.  Res. 
331.  Senate  adopted  7-26-73. 

Allen  J.  ElUnder 

Expresses  the  profoxind  sorrow  and  deep 
regret  of  the  Senate  on  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  and  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  Allen  J.  Ellender.  S.  Res 
333.  Senate  adopted  7-37-73. 

it  lien  J.  EUender  rell^ships 

Honored  the  late  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  by  providing  the  opportunity  for 
participation.  In  his  name,  by  students  of 
limited  economic  means  and  their  teachers 
in  the  program  supported  by  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  of  Washington.  D.C.,  a  public 
affairs  program.  S.J.  Res.  366.  Public  Law 
93-     . 

Amerioan  Public  Health  Association 

Extended  the  greetings  and  felicitations  of 
the  Congress  to  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Its  founding.  H.  Con. 
Ree.  710.  House  adopted  10-13-73.  Senate 
adopted  10-14-72. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
memorative Uedals 

Authorized  the  American  Revolution  Bl- 
centetmlal  Commission  to  utilize  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  on  a  fully 
reimbursable  basis  to  strike  a  series  of  com- 
memorative national  medals,  including  a 
medal  conunemorating  the  year  1776  and  Its 
significance  to  American  Independence  and  a 
maximum  of  13  sepMtxate  medals  com- 
memorating historical  events  of  great  Im- 
portance recognized  nationally  as  mUeetones 
In  the  continuing  progress  of  the  United 
States.  H.B.  7987.  Public  Law  93-238. 
Arlington  House 

Restored  to  the  Cxistls-Lee  Mansion  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  Its  original  his- 
torleal  name,  followed  by  the  explanatory 
menaorlal  phrase,  so  that  it  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  Hovuw.  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Me- 
moriaL  H3. 10606.  Public  Iaw  93-333. 
Attempted  assassination  of  George  C.  Wallace 

Deplores  and  condemns  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Ctovemor  Wallace  and  extends 
the  sympathy  and  beet  wishes  of  all  Members 
ot  Congress,  the  Vice-President  and  the 
President  to  the  Wallace  family.  S.J.  Res.  234. 
Public  lAW  93-390. 

Benjamin  Franklin  National  Memorial 

Provided  that  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Me- 
morial Hall  In  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  be  designated  as  the 
National  Memorial  in  Honor  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  effective  upon  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  between  the  governing  body  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior.  8. J.  Ree.  221.  Public  Law  93-  . 
Chapel  of  the  Astroriauts 

Authorized  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  convey  for  fair  market  value  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Astronauts,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  norlda 
corporation,  not  to  exceed  7  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  NASA,  In  Florida,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
a  public  facility  for  worship  or  meditation 
and  a  memorial  to  our  Astronauts.  HJB. 
11487.  PubUc  Law  93-337. 

Congress  of  the  Interallied  Oonfedenhom  of 
Reserve  Ogloers 
Extended  to  the  Interallied  Confederation 
of  Reserve  OlOoers  a  cordis!  welcome  to  the 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th 
meeting  of  that  organization,  which  Is  to  be 
held   in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  Augtist  7 
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tnrough  August   13,   1973.  S.  Con.  Res.  73. 
senate  adopted  9-30-73.  House  adopted  7- 

27-72. 

Dickinson  College 

Extends  the  greetings  and  congratulations 
of  the  Congress  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  on  its  200th  anniversary,  8. 
Con.  Res.  90.  Senate  adopted  9-21-72.  H. 
adopted  10-4-73. 

Eisenhower  tiemorial 

Provides  that  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  minted  proof  dollar  coins  bear- 
ing the  likeness  of  former  President  Dwlgbt 
D.  Elsenhower  be  granted  to  Elsenhower  Oot- 
lege  to  provide  additional  endowment  and 
additional  facimies  and  equtpmest  for  the 
college.  S.  3987.  P-8  ©-S-Ta. 

Estes  Dam  and  Lake 

Renamed  the  Mlneola  Dam  and  Lake  as  the 
"Carl  L.  Estes  Dam  and  Lake."  HJL  16804. 
Public  Law  93- 

FrankHn  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Oommlaslon,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  planning  and  design  of  an  appro- 
priate memorial  to  the  late  President,  and 
authorized  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
therefor.  HJ.  Res.  813.  PubUc  Iaw  93-833. 
George  William  Andrews  Lock  amtd  Ham 

Named  the  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  Alabama.  In  honor  of  the 
late  Honorable  Oeorge  William  Andrews.  HJL 
13488.  Public  Law  93-33ft 

Girls  Scouts  of  America 

Commended  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  week  of  March  13  through 
18,  on  the  occasion  of  their  60th  birthday 
for  a  progressive  spirit  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  welfare  of  this  Nation.  S. 
Res.  259.  Senate  adopted  2-21-72. 
Harry  S.  Truman 

Extends  the  greetings  and  warm  wishes  of 
the  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman's  eighty-eighth 
birthday,  and  expresses  the  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Congress  to  President  Tru- 
nin for  his  many  years  of  dlstlngulBhed  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world.  S.  Con.  Ree.  78.  Senate  adopted 
4-19-72.  Hoxise  adopted  4-30-73. 
India 

Extends  the  congratulations  and  beet 
wishes  of  the  UJ3.  Congress  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  India  on  the  occasion 
of  India's  26th  anniversary  as  an  independ- 
ent, democratic  nation.  8.  Res.  864.  Senate 
adopted  8-16-73. 

Israeli  Olympians  Tragedy 

Expressed  profound  sorrow  and  deep  alarm 
over  the  events  surrounding  the  killing  of 
II  members  of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team 
participating  in  the  Twentieth  Olypiad  at 
Munich  and  condemns  such  actions  as 
inimical  to  the  Interests  and  aspirations  of 
the  clvUlzed  world;  extended,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate,  its  deepest  sympathy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  and  the  famiUas  ot  those  UUed 
and  resolved  that  means  be  sought  whereby 
the  civilized  world  may  cut  off  costeot  with 
any  peoplee  or  any  nation  giving  sanctuary, 
support,  sympathy,  aid,  or  comfort  to  such 
acts  of  murder  and  barbarism.  8.  Res.  868. 
S.  adopted  9-6-73. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Expressed  the  sense  ot  the  Congress  that 
the  body  of  J.  E9dgar  Hoover  Should  lie  in 
state  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.  H.  Oon.  Res.  600.  House  adopted 
6-2-72.  Senate  adopted  6-3-73. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building 
Designates  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Building  now  under  construction  in 
Washington.    D.O..    the    "J.    Edgar    Hoover 
Building."  8. 3608.  P-8  6-36-72. 
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Jim  Thorpe  MedAlt 
Autborlass  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Jim  lliarpe 
Athletic  Award  Committee,  Tale,  OkU..  not 
more  than  six  gold  medals  and  not  more 
than  50,000  duplicate  medals  in  bronse  In 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  Jim  "niorpe  as  an  athlete  and  as  a  great 
American,  such  medals  not  to  be  minted  after 
December  31.  1978.  8.  1978.  P-S  7-18-73. 
John  D.  RockefelUr.  Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway. 
WyomtTig 

AuthoriMd  the  eetablishment  and  daslg- 
natloa  of  the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Memorial  Parkway,  to  extend  from  West 
Thumb  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  the 
south  entrance  of  Orand  Teton  National 
Park  in  Wyoming.  8. 8160.  Public  Law  93-404. 
Koeoiussko  National  Memortal 

EBtabllahed  the  TtmMmia  Knsfi1ua»kr> 
Home  National  memorial  in  the  State  ot 
Pennsylvania  to  include  the  Philadelphia 
home  of  General  KoaetuxBlm,  a  Poltsb  pa- 
triot and  soldier  whose  genius  as  a  mili- 
tary engineer  oontrllnited  materially  to  the 
suooeas  of  the  Amertoea  Berotatloa.  &  1071. 
PubUc  Law  03-    . 

Law  enforcement  officers 
Requested  that  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973, 
special  emphasis  be  given  In  tribute  to  law 
enforcement  officers.   8.J.  Res.    160.  Public 

lAwea-asa. 

MtUeT'Sweeney  Bridge 
Maned  a  bridge  acroes  a  portion  ot  Oak- 
land   Harbor,    California,    the    "George    P. 
MlUer-Leland    W.    Sweeoev    Bridge",    H3. 
13158.  Public  Law  03-     . 

Perry  a  Victory  and  Intemationai  Memorial 

Authorised  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  certain  needed  lands  at  tbs  ex- 
isting memorial  site  commemorating  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  redesignated  the 
area  ae  Perry's  Victory  and  Intemationai 
Memorial.  H  Ji.  9554.  Public  Law  93-  . 
RuseeU  and  IHrkaen  Senate  Office  Buildings 
Designated  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing as  the  "Bltiianl  Brevard  Russell  Of- 
fice BulldlBg"  and  the  New  SenaU  Office 
BuUdlag  as  the  "Everett  McKlnley  Dlik- 
sen  Ofitce  Building."  S.  Res.  306.  Senate 
adopted  10-11-73. 

Seabees  Memorial 
AuUiorized  the  Seabee  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  to  erect  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  In  the  District  <a  Columbia,  or  Its 
environs,  in  honor  and  commemoration  of 
the  Seabees  of  the  U.B.  Navy,  and  contained 
other  provisions.  HJ.  Ree.  55.  PubUc  Law 
93-433. 

Springer  Lake 

Named  the  Oakley  Reservoir  on  the  Sanga- 
mon Rlrer  at  Decatur.  Illinois,  the  "William 
L.  ^>riiiger  Lake."  HJl.  17038.  Public  Law 
93-    . 

TJiomas  Jefferson  University 

Provided  that  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  recog- 
nized as  the  first  university  in  the  United 
Statee  to  bear  the  fuU  name  of  the  third 
Preetdent  of  the  United  Statee.  SJ.  Bes.  100. 
PubUe  Law  93-    . 

VJ3.  Frigate  "Constellation"  Medal 

Authorised  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  to  furnish  to  the  OonstellatkNi 
Committee  of  the  Star-spangled  Banner  nag 
House  Association,  Inc.,  not  more  than  100,- 
000  medals  in  honor  of  the  178th  anniver- 
sary of  the  launching  of  the  U.8.  frigate  Oon- 
stellatlon.  the  flzst  ship  In  the  UJ9.  Navy.  8. 
3499.  PubUc  Law  93-384. 

KATUKAi.  KXsoiTBCBS — urvixoMMXirr 
Aldo  I^eopold  Wilderness,  N.  Mex. 

DsslgiiateB  approxlsmtely  188,000  acres  ot 
the  GUa  National  Ftaest,  New  Mexico,  as  the 


Aldo    Leopold     WUdemees.     S.     3366.     P-8 
9-10-73. 

Awiittmd  National  RecreatioruU  Area.  Tewas 
Authorlaee  the  eetabUshment  of  a  66,000« 
acre  national  reereatloo  area  in  southwest 
Texas,  comprising  that  portion  of  the  Amis- 
tad  Basel' voir  and  adjacent  lands  on  the  Rio 
Qrande,  Devils,  and  Pecos  Rivers  In  the 
Uruted  States.  &  1206.  P-8  6^36-73. 
Arkansas  land  conveyance 
Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  a  condition  in  a  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Ar- 
)tanaas  to  the  Arkansas  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  which  requires  the  land  to  be 
used  for  public  ptirpoees.  H.B.  5404.  Public 
Lasr  03-310. 

Bald  eagle  protection 

Increased  the  protection  afforded  bald  and 
golden  eagles  by  strengthening  the  penal- 
ties In^KJsed  for  violations  of  tbe  Bald  Eagle 
Proteottoa  Act,  and  contained  other  provi- 
sions. H£.  13186.  PubUc  Law  03- 

Buffalo  National  River,  Arkansas 

Established  the  Buffalo  Nauonal  River  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  said  area  to  Include 
not  more  than  06,730  acres.  8.  7  PuMic  Law 
93-337.  ^r 

Oaehe  National  Forest,  Utah 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire 
to  acquire  certain  lands  in  the  watershed  of 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Ogden  River  in  Utah 
to  melntAtn  and  conaerre  the  water  quality, 
Boenlc  beauty,  wildlife  habitat,  and  other 
natural  environmental  valvHS  of  the  aswa 
through  muattple-use  management.  8.  3768. 
P-S  0-10-73. 

Carson  and  Santa  Fe  National  Forests.  New 
Mexico 

Authnrleed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  exchange  approxlmatelT  1 .060  acres  in  the 
Carson  and  Santa  Fe  Mattonal  Foreeta.  New 
Mexico,  for  af^>roxlmately  310  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  in  the  Pladra  Lumbre  Grant,  New 
Mexico.  H.R.  10867.  PubUc  Law  03-474. 
Cedar  Keys  National  Wildttfe  Refuge.  Floridd 

I>Ml<nated  as  wlldemeee  approximately 
376  acree  of  the  Oedar  Keys  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  H.R.  736  Public  Law 
83-364. 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  ItTt  ■ 
Establlahed  a  national  program  for  tbe 
management,  beneficial  use.  protection,  and 
develc^Mnent  of  the  land  and  water  rseourees 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  sones;  authotlsed 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  coastal  statee  for  up 
to  66^  percent  of  tlie  ooet  of  estataUiUxig 
and  admlnleterlng  coastal  aone  management 
programs;  authorised  Federal  grants  to  Statee 
for  up  to  50  perceiu  of  the  ooet  of  acquisi- 
tion, development  and  operation  of  eetuariae 
sanctuaries;  and  contained  other  provisioiMkt- 
S.  3507.  PubUo  Law  03-    .  ; 

Commercial  Fisheries  Research  j 

Extended  programs  imder  the  OommercisI 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1064  an  additional  5  years,  until  June  80, 
1078,  and  increased  the  authorisation  there- 
for to  81.6  mlUlon  annually,  s.  3534.  PuUic 
Law  03-    . 

Oumberiontf  lsla»d  Nationat  Seaahon, 

Oeorgta 
BBtabUshed  the  Cumberland  Tuia^m^  a^. 
tlonal  Seashore  off  the  coast  o<  Georgia,  to 
consist  of  approBlmately  30,600  acree  but  not 
to  eaeeed  iOJiOO  aeree  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  eeashore;  authorlaed  tte  Sesratary  o< 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lande  and  inter  sets  In 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  nreslirin 
and  to  acquire  not  more  than  lOO  acres  for 
access  to  an  administrative  site  on  the  main- 
land: authorised  a  Cumberland  Island  Part- 
way on  the  mainland;  and  contained  other 
nyrlsloos.  B.  3411.  Psbllo  Law  03-    . 
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Delaware  Water  Oap  Sational  Recreation 
Area 

Vaaeemee  the  authorlc»tlon  for  funds  for 
land  acqnlaltlon  for  the  Delaware  National 
B«enatloa  Are*;  «»lTea  the  application  of 
tbm  provlalona  of  tbm  Uniform  lieloeatlon 
A«cManoa  and  Beal  Property  Acquisition 
PoUolea  Act  of  1070  If  property  owners  de- 
cld»  to  retain  poaaeaaory  Intereata  to  which 
the  act  entitlea  tbem  under  the  "Cape  Cod 
formula:"  and  oontalna  other  provisions. 
HJB.  13S80.  P-H  10-13-73.  P-S  amended 
10-14-73. 

Sagle  Cap  Wiidamesa,  Oregon 

Provided  for  adding  approximately  72,430 
acrea  of  the  Wallowa  and  Whitman  National 
Poreeta  to  the  2ao.OOO-acre  Bagle  Cap  WUdar- 
neas.  located  In  the  northeaatem  section  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  which  waa  astabllahed 
bj  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1984.  S.  403.  Public 
Law  »3-     . 

flat  Tope  Wildeme**.  Colorado 

Dealgnatea  approximately  302.000  acres  In 
the  aoutt  and  White  River  National  Poreeta, 
In  the  State  of  Colorado,  aa  wlldamesa.  S. 
1441.  P-e  10-10-73. 

Flood  oontrol — Rivers  and  harbora 

Authorlaed  oonatraotloa  of  navigation, 
beach  erosion  control,  flood  control,  multiple 
ptupoee  and  related  projecta  on  which  favor- 
able recommendations  have  been  made  by 
the  Chief  of  Sngineers.  3.  4018.  Public  Law 
sa-  , 
FoaaU  Butte  National  Montanant.  Wjfomtng 

Brtabllahed     the     PoaaU    Butte     National 

Monuntent  ta  tb*  atata  of  Wyoming  to  con- 

slat  at  a,a00  aoTM.  S.  141.  Public  Law  M-     . 

Oatetoay  Sational   Recreation  Area   in  New 

Yorh  and  New  Jersey 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
aatabliah  in  the  vicinity  of  Metropolitan  New 
York  City  the  Oateway  National  Bacreatlon 
Area.  S.  1863.  PubUc  Law  93-  . 
Glen  Canyon  National  Reereation  Area,  Otah 
and  Arieona 

Provided  for  the  eetabliabment  of  the  Olen 
Cannon  National  Recreation  Area  in  Arlaona 
and  Utah  to  comprlae  i4>proxlmately  1.380.310 
aorea  of  land  and  water.  S.  27.  Public  Law 
03-    . 

Golden  Sagle  Paaeport  Program 

Continued  the  "Ooklan  Bagle  Paaaport" 
annual  permit  for  entrance  to  dealgnated 
unlta  of  the  natUmal  park  system  and  to 
oartain  othw  national  recreation  areas,  and 
contained  other  provlalona.  a.  1888.  Public 
Law  aa-^7. 

Golden  Gate  National  Urban  Recreation  Area, 
California 

Bitabllabed  the  Ck>lden  Oate  National  X7r- 
ban  Becreatlon  Area  In  San  Francisco  and 
Mkrln  Conntlea,  California,  to  consist  of  ap- 
proximately 34.000  acres.  H.B.  1S444.  PubUc 
Law  93-     . 

Grant- Kohra  Ranch  National  Hittoric  Site, 
Montana 

Sstabllabed  the  Orant-Sabrs  cattle  ranch 
as  the  Orant-Kobrs  Banch  National  Historic 
Site,  Montana,  to  preaerve  an  example  of  a 
working  cattle  ranch  commemorating  the 
role  of  the  cattleman  In  American  hlstorv. 
B.  2106.  PubUc  Law  OS-AOe. 

Great  Dirtnal  Swamp 

Authorised  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
oonduot  a  study  of  the  Qreat  Dismal  Swamp 
and  the  Dtenal  Swamp  Canal  In  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  determine 
ta*  feaatblUty  and  dealrabUlty  of  protecting 
and  presarrtng  this  area.  8.  3441.  Public  Law 
93-478. 

Gulf  Mflut  National  Seaahtire,  Florida  and 
Miseleetppi 

AmnMlad  the  edsttng  law  wtiloh  created 
the  Outf  Ifelands  National  Saaahore  by  in- 
oraaalng  tbe  land  aoquUttlon  acreage  on  the 


Mississippi  mainland  from  13fi  to  400  acrea 
and  by  increasing  the  amount  authorized  for 
land  acquisition  by  8842,000;  and  increased 
tba  development  celling  for  the  seashore  by 
83.086,000.  8.  3163.  PubUc  Law  93-278. 
Gunboat  "Cairo" 

Provided  for  the  display  for  the  benefit  and 
education  of  the  visiting  public  of  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  original  gunboat  In  a  visi- 
tor-center type  construction  near  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  In  Vlcksbiu'g  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  Mississippi.  8.  1478.  Public  Law  03- 
483, 
Uohokam  Pima  National  Monument,  Arizona 

Established  the  Hohokam  Pima  National 
Monument  in  the  vldnlty  of  the  Snaketown 
Archeologlcal  Site,  Arizona,  to  protect,  pre- 
aerve, and  interpret  the  nationally  significant 
cultural  remains  of  the  ancient  Hohokam  In- 
dian Community  In  the  Olla  River  Indian 
Reservation.  H.K.  8756.  PubUc  Law  93-  . 
Honokohau  National  Historical  Landmark 

Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  area  at  the  Hono- 
kohau National  Historical  Landmark  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  in  the  area,  and  oon- 
tained  other  provisions.  BJR.  11774.  Public 
Law  93-846. 

Indian  Peaks  Area 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
review  as  to  Its  sultabiUty  for  preservation 
as  wilderness  the  area  of  approximately  71.000 
aores  commonly  known  as  the  Indian  Peaks 
Area  in  the  State  of  Colorado  west  of  Den- 
ver, a  1 108.  Public  Law  93-     . 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeahore 

Increases  from  837.0  mlUlon  to  883.6  mfl- 
Uon  the  amount  authorized  to  ba  appropri- 
ated for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  X^kkeshore.  8.  3811. 
P-S  8-18-72. 
Interstate  compact  to  oonservt  oil  and  got 

Consented  to  an  extension  and  renewal  of 
the  Interstate  oompaot  to  oonserve  oU  and 
gas.  SJ.  Res.  72.  Public  Iaw  93-323. 
Irrigation  aj/etems 

Amended  the  existing  reclamation  distri- 
bution system  loan  program  to  include  Irri- 
gation drainage  works  and  miiniclpal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  works  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  to  delete  the  reqtilre- 
ment  for  the  transfer  of  title  of  landa  to 
th«  United  States  for  the  diuratlon  of  the 
loan.  HJl.  0108.  Public  Law  03-487. 
Jellyfish,  oontrol 

Authorized  appropriations  to  carry  oat  Jel- 
lyfish control   programs  unta   the  doss  of 
fiscal  year  1077.  Hja.  1804.  Public  Law  93-     . 
Kanaaa-Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact 

Qavs  congressional  consent  to  a  compact 
between  Kansas  and  Nebraska  which  will 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Big  and  Little  Blue 
Rivers,  promote  the  orderly  developnMnt  of 
theee  waters,  and  reduce  poUution.  H.R.  8116. 
Public  Law  93-808. 

Klamath  Iiulian  Forest,  Oregon 

Authodrtaes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  the  Klamath  Indian  Porest  lands  In 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  W  1,954 ,709,  subject 
to  adjustment  for  growth  and  cutting,  prior 
to  June  30.  1973,  until  which  time  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  or  reject  the  first  offer  of  sale. 
3.  3604.  P-8  8-17-73. 

Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indiana 

Conveyed  to  the  Lac  Du  Flambeau  Band 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Wisconsin  the  beneficial  Interest  In  40  acres 
of  Federal  land.  HJl.  2186.  Public  Law  92- 
441. 

Land  Vae  Policy  and  Planning  Aaaiatance  Act 
Bstabllshes  a  national  land  use  policy  to  as- 
sist the  States  to  more  effectively  exercise 
tlwlr  constitutional  req>onsibUltles  for  land 


use  planning  and  management  through  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  stats 
land  use  programs  designed  to  achieve  eco- 
nomically and  envlronmsntaUy  sound  land 
usee;  establishes  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
assist  the  Statee  to  develop  and  implement 
the  State  land  use  programs;  establishss  rea- 
sonable and  flexible  Federal  rrqulrements  to 
give  guidance  to  the  Statee  in  developing 
their  land  use  programs  and  to  condition 
certain  Federal  assistance  oo  the  establish- 
ment and  Implemsntatlon  of  adequate  State 
land  use  programs;  establishss  the  respon- 
siblUty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ad- 
minlstsr  the  grant-in-aid  program,  to  review 
the  Stats  land  use  programs,  and  to  assist 
the  coordination  of  Federal  actlvltiss  with 
the  State  land  use  prognuns;  develops  and 
maintains  a  national  policy  with  respect  to 
fedaraUy  conducted  and  federally  assisted 
projecta  having  land  use  implications;  and 
coordinates  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  management 
of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands  and  planning 
and  management  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands.  S.  833.  P-S  9-19-72. 

Lasaen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California 
Provided  for  the  creation  and  administra- 
tion of  a  78,982  acre  wlldemess  area  in  the 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California. 
HJl.  10666.  Public  Law  93-  .  (On  October 
2,  the  Senate  passed  an  identical  bill,  s. 
667). 

Lava  Beds  National  Monument,  Calif. 

Designated  a  28,460  acre  wllderneas  area 
in  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monument,  Cali- 
fornia, and  provides  for  the  administration 
thereof.  HJl.  6838.  Public  Law  93-408. 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  Lewia  and  Clark  and 
Lolo  National  Foreata,  Mont. 

Directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
classify  as  wilderness  the  national  forest 
lands  known  as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country, 
and  parts  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo 
National  Forests  In  Montana.  8.  484.  PubUc 
Law  03-896. 

Lone  Peak  Wildemeaa  Area,  Utah 

Provides  for  a  study  of  20,000  acres  In  the 
Wasatch  and  Uinta  National  Forests  in  Utah 
as  a  possible  addition  to  the  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system.  8.  3466.  P-S 
0-19-72. 

Longfellow  National  HUtoric  Site 
BstabUshed  the  LongfeUow  National  His- 
toric Site  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
by  donation  tba  former  home,  together  with 
furnishings  and  other  property  of  the  popu- 
lar American  poet  of  the  19th  century,  Henry 
Wadsworth  LongfMlow.  8.  3128.  Public  Law 
93-476. 

Mar-a-Lago  National  Historic  Site 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Mar-A- 
Lago  National  Historic  Site  in  Palm  Bssch. 
Florida.  HJl.  13067.  Public  Law  93-     . 
Maririe  Mamiaal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
Established  a  moratorltim  on  the  taking 
and  importation  of  marine  mammals  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  with  certain 
exceptions   relating   to   International   agree- 
ments already  In  effect  (such  as  the  agree- 
ment pertaining  to  Alaskan  fur  seals),  and 
to    commarclal    fishermen     taking    marine 
maanmals  Incidental  to  their  fishing  opera- 
tions during  the  first  2  years  after  enact- 
ment:  created  a   Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion composed  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President;  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. HJl.  10420.  Public  Law  93-     . 
Mining  and  Minerals  Research,  Centers 
Amended  the  Mining  and  Mineral  PoUcy 
Act  to  provide  a  more  adequate  national  pro- 
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gnm  of  mining  and  mlnsral  rssouress 
through  the  estaMlshmsnt  of  rsssareh  esn- 
ten  throughout  the  United  Statas;  anthsr- 
laed  matching  grants  to  each  parttntpatlng 
sUts  of  8300,000  in  flaoal  year  1878,  8880M0 
in  fiscal  ysar  1074,  and  8MO,000  for  saob  fis- 
cal year  tbstsatter  for  ttas  work  of  such 
centers;  authorized  additional  funds  for  spe- 
cial mineral  resource  research  projects;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  8.  688.  Public 
Law  03-     . 

Missouri  River  Baain 

Authorized  814,000,000  in  appropriations  to 
complete  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  the  completion  of  construction 
of  the  Pick-SIean  Bflssourl  Basin  program, 
formerly  called  the  Missouri  RlTsr  Bastn 
project.  8. 3384.  Public  Law  93-371. 

National  Environmen,tal  Data  System 

Created  the  National  BnTlroamsB.tal  Data 
System  to  serve  as  the  caatral  national 
faculty  for  the  selection,  storage,  axuayals, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  Information, 
knowledge,  and  data  specifically  relating  to 
the  environment.  HJl.  56.  Publlo  Law  03-  . 
National  Forest  Wild  Areas  Act 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
survey  certain  national  forest  lands  to  deter- 
mias  which  may  be  suitable  for  designation 
as  "wild  ansa,"  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. 8.  3073.   P-8  0-26-73. 

National  forests  volunteers 
Authorized  the  employment  of  volunteers 
to  work  without  compensation  In  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service;  authortesd 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for 
their  Incidental  expense;  authorlnd  aa  an- 
nual appropriation  of  tl  00.000;  and  con- 
tained other  provisions.  8.  1379.  PubUc  Law 
03-800. 

National  Park  Byttem 

Increased  oettlngs  in  appropriations  for 
land  aoquisitioa  at  nine  areaa  in  the  national 
park  system;  increased  ceilings  on  appioprl- 
•ttoos  for  dSTitepmsirt  at  thrs*  arsas;  and 
authorized  boundary  revisions  at  eleven 
areas.  8.  2801.  Public  Law  02-372. 

National  Park  System  land  aoquisitiona 

AuthorlBes  apprpprlatlMis  for  the  NUknal 
Park  System  to  pay  additional  costs  and  ex- 
penses for  land  acquisition  Incurred  by  the 
System  under  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Bslocation  Assistance  and  Baal  Property  Ac- 
quisition policies  Act  of  1070,  and  to  pay  re- 
location costs  In  connection  with  the  omni- 
bus park  leglsUtion.  8.  3806.  F-fl  8-16-72. 
Noiee  control 

Required  the  Administrator  of  tba  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  establish 
nolae  emission  standards  for  newly  manu- 
fstftured  products  which  are  major  sotnres 
of  noise;  required  the  development  and  pub- 
lication of  Information  cameemlng  the  effect 
of  noise  on  humans  and  other  living  systems; 
and  contained  othsr  provisions.  H3  11031 
Public  Law  93-     . 

OceoM  dumping 

Regulated  the  dumping  and  tranqxafttsu 
of  waste  material  in  thoae  parts  of  oosans, 
oosstal  and  otbar  waters  into  ths  tsrrttarlal 
Ma  of  the  United  States  and  a  defined  zone 
conUguous  thereto;  directed  the  Sacrstaty 
of  Commerce  to  inltUte  a  oompr«benstTe 
program  of  research  on  the  effects  of  ocean 
dumping  and  aUowed  the  eetablMhnMnt  of 
marine  sanctuaries  by  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe.  HJl.  9727.  Public  Law  03-  . 
Oceana  and  atmoaphere 

Amended  PubUc  Law  93-128,  which  ectab- 
Uahed  the  National  Advisory  Oommlttee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmo^here,  In  order  to  increase 
the  approtMTlatlon  authorlsatloa  from  8200,- 
000  per  year  to  8400.000  per  year  for  a  period 
of  three  years  for  staff  salaries  and  otber 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Committee.  HJl. 
16880.  PubUc  Law  93-     . 


Oregon  JHuiea  National  Reereation  Area 
IWsMiilisd   tbs    OMgon    Donss    National 
RssrsatlOD  Area  of  83J37  aores  within  and 
ad^asant  to  the  Slxialaw  NaUonal  Forest  la 
Ongon.  8. 1877.  Public  Lav  03-380. 

Pesticide  Oontrol  Act 
Provldsd  that  aU  psstlcidas  moving  in  In- 
tersute  or  intiastats  commsroe  be  registered 
with  the  Envlronmsntal  n^tectlon  Agency; 
EPA  may  deny  or  remoirs  a  registration  upon 
a  showtBg  of  "tmzMSonabls"  risks  to  the 
envlioaiBsni— InohuUag  man — in  registering 
a  pssttelds:  EPA  Is  antborlaed  to  classify 
pestloldss  for  general  use,  or  restricted  use  by 
qiuOifisd  appUoators,  depending  upon  the 
hassrtis;  KPA  may  cancel  registrations  fol- 
lowing administrative  review,  and  may  sum- 
marily tmapamX  reglstraUCHis  in  the  case  of 
aa  launinant  haaard;  tbs  Administrator  may 
issus  stop-sals,  uss.  rsmoval.  and  seizure  or- 
ders wttb  respect  to  any  pestolde  in  violation 
of  tbs  act;  aiid  oontaUwd  other  provisions. 
HJt  10730.  Public  Law  03- 

Piacataway  Pork,  Maryland 
Authorlxsd  the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  the  aoqulaitton  of  intsrest  in  land 
within  tba  Plsoataway  Park,  Md.  to  protect 
the  area  from  future  threats  of  adverse,  de- 
velopment. H.B.  16687.  PubUc  Law  02- 
Preservation  of  historia  monuments 
Assisted  State  and  local  govemmsnts  to 
acquire  surpliis  Federal  property  for  use  as 
hl^orlc  monuments  by  allowing  ths  proper- 
ty, pursuant  to  expUctt  criteria  and  Federal 
approval,  to  be  used  for  revenue  piirposss.  S. 
1163.  Publlo  Law  02-363. 

Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  ISTZ 
Promotsd  tbs  safety  and  protscted  the  en- 
vironmental   qtiaUty    of    porU,    waterfront 
areas,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  ths  United 
Statas.  HJB.  8140.  PubUc  Law  93-340. 
Puukotiola  Heima  National  Historic  Site 
■stabUahsd  the  Puukohola  National  His- 
toric 8tts  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  which  worUd 
provlda  for  tbs  staMUaatlon  and  preserva- 
tloQ  of  three  laaportant  Hawaiian  teraplee 
and  tba  home  of  John  Toung,  a  proralnsnt 
KnglWiman  closely  assocuted  with  the  early 
blstocy  of  tba  Hawaiian  Ktr^rtom.  HJL  1463. 
Publlo  lAw  03-888. 

Reclamation  projeeU 
Autbortasd  tbs  construoUoo.  operation, 
and  managraaant  of  the  following  Federal 
reclamation  piDOJscta:  tba  Oloeed  Basin  Divi- 
sloB.  Ban  Isxls  Valley  project,  a  mtdtlpurpose 
water  resooree  dsvelopmant  which  wotdd 
salmgs  for  bmsflelal  uss  ground  watsr 
which  Is  presently  wasted  In  the  Closed 
Baala  area  of  south  central  Colorado:  the 
Brantley  project  in  soutbsastem  New  Msxioo 
to  proTlds  substantial  flood  protection  for 
the  OaHsbad  area,  irrigation  water  supplies, 
reorsatlon.  and  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion; tbs  potential  Salmon  Falls  dlTlston  of 
ths  Upper  Snake  River  reclamation  project 
In  south-central  Idabo.  which  would  provide 
irrigation  watsr  and  mizKv  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  benefits:  the  CNeUl  unit  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Baaln  program  Ln  north- 
eastern  Nebraska  which  would  develc^  un- 
used flows  of  the  Niobrara  River  for  Irriga- 
tion, recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation and  which  would  provide  flood  control 
to  the  area;  and  the  North  Loup  division  of 
the  Plek-Sloan  Missouri  Baaln  program  in 
central  Nebraska  which  would  develop  the 
flows  of  the  North  Loup  and  Calamus  Rivers 
for  Irrigation,  outdoor  recreation,  and  flsh 
and  wUdllfe  conservation.  8.  620.  PubUc  Law 
93-  .  (Included  In  the  bUl  are  provisions 
of  the  foUowlng  additional  bills:  8.  60,  P/8 
3-30-72;  8.  432,  P/S  6-28-71;  8.  363,  P/8 
9-14-73;  and  8.  2360,  P/8  9-14-72.) 
Recreational  opportunities 
Increased  puMlo  recreational  opportuni- 
Ues  on  lands  adjacent  to  areas  within  the 


national  wildlife  refuge  system,  national  nsh 
hatcheries,  and  other  conservation  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Qsh  and  wUdlife  purposes.  HJt.  10884. 
PubUaLaw03> 

Reforestation 

Established  a  supplemental  national  rs> 
forestatlon  fund  and  authorised  an  annxial 
appropriation  of  866  million  to  be  trai^erred 
to  that  fund  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
more  trees  on  those  areaa  of  the  na.tii%r\f)) 
forests  that  are  in  most  need  of  reforeeta- 
tlon,  such  moneys  to  be  available  untu  ex- 
pended, and  called  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  submit  to  Congress  within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  and  annuaUy 
thereafter  a  report  setting  forth  the  scope 
of  the  total  national  forest  reforesutlon 
needs  and  a  planned  program  for  reforesting 
such  lands.  Including  a  description  of  the 
extent  to  which  funds  authorized  by  this  act 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  program.  HJl.  13088. 
Public  Law  93-431. 

Safe  drinking  water 
Bstabllshes  a  program  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  establish 
Federal  drinking  water  standards  and  pro- 
vides that  the  States  shaU  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  those  standards,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  8.  8994.  P/S  0- 
28-72. 

Saline  water  conversion  program 
authorleation 

Authorized  an  appropriation  of  (28 ,671,000 
for  fiscal  year  1873  for  the  Federal  saline 
water  conversion  program.  H.R.  13740.  Pub- 
lic Law  02-273. 

San  Francisco  Bay  NtUional  Wildlife  Refuge 
AuthMlaed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  eetallsh  a  wildlife  refuge  In  the  southern 
part  of  San  Ftanelsoo  Bay  to  comprise  ap- 
proximately 21,662  acres  of  land  and  waters; 
and  authorized  for  the  6-year  Ufe  of  the  pro- 
gram from  July  1,  1073.  to  June  80,  1077,  not 
to  sxoesd  830.8  milUon.  of  wblsh  88  million 
would  be  for  acquisition  purposes  and  811.3 
milUon  for  carrying  out  ths  othsr  provlatons 
of  tba  isgtslation.  HJL  13148.  PubUc  Law 
02-880. 

Santa  Fe,  Gila.  Cibola,  and  Oarton  Netienal 
Foreet  Boundaries,  New  Mexico 

Extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Santa  Fe. 
aila,  Cibola,  and  Carson  National  Forests. 
New  Mexico,  to  Inolods  certain  public  and 
privaU  lands.  8.  447,  Public  Law  03-486. 
Sawtooth  National  Reereation  Area,  Idaho 
Bstabllabed  as  the  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area  some  756.000  acres  of  the  Saw- 
tooth, White  Olouds,  and  Boulder  Rangas 
and  adjacent  forest  and  high  mountain  valley 
lands  located  In  south  central  Idaho,  includ- 
ing the  301.000-acre  Sawtooth  Primitive 
Area,  which  would  be  dsslgnated  as  wilder- 
ness; reqtilred  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  a  specific  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  a  national  park  In  this  area  and  to  submit 
his  recommendations  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  December  31,  1974;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  H3.  6067.  Public  Iaw 
03-400. 

Seal  Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Authorlaad  tbs  Ssoratary  of  the  Interior  to 
designate  certain  lands  within  the  UB.  Naval 
Weapons  StaUon,  Seal  Beach.  OaUfomia.  as 
a  national  wUdUIe  refuge  in  order  to  protect 
and  preserve  a  salt  water  "««~*'  and  estua- 
rlne  hablUt  valuable  for  migratory  waterfowl 
and  other  wUdllfe  in  tbe  Btate  of  Oalif omla. 
H.B.  10310.  PubUc  Law  93-408. 
Shooting  from  atteraft 
Provided  tbs  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
the  necessary  authority  to  enforce  effectively 
ths  proTlslona  of  the  Flab  and  WUdllfe  Act 
of  1966  that  prohibit  the  shooting  of  blxds. 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  aircraft,  H£. 
14731.  PubUc  Law  93- 
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Sitku  National  Monumrnt,  Alatka 
AutborlB«d  the  Sacretary  of  th«  Interior  to 
auoquU*  certAln  l»nd«,  including  the  RuMlan 
MlMlon.  for  MkUtUin  to  the  Sitka  National 
Monument,  and  redeelgnated  the  monament 
aa  Sitka  National  Hiatortoal  Park.  S.  1407. 
Public  Law  93- 

Soe*«y«  Mtdmon 
AuthoriaM  97  million  for  the  UA.  share 
of  funcU  required  to  augment  prognuns  for 
the  enbaaonnent  of  soekaye  and  pink  aalmna 
stocks  of  the  Fraaer  River  syatem.  RJl.  16rro. 
P  H  10-»-7a.  P/8  lO-lO-Ta. 

Sonixenhtrg  Oartleru 
Authorized  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  and 
without  consideration  to  Sonnenlserg  Oar- 
deoa,  Ina,  a  charitable,  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional corporation  approximately  46  acres 
(Including  Improvements)  of  U.a.  Qovem- 
meat  property  on  the  grounds  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Adnxlnlstratlon  hospital  at  Canan- 
dalgua,  N.Y.,  for  the  purpoae  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  the  Sonnenberg  Estate.  H-R. 
13780.  PubUc  Law  M-     . 

St.  Croix  River 
Designated  a  segment  of  the  St.  Croix 
River  farming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  as  part  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  S. 
1938.  PubUc  Law  93-     . 

Svrplut  Federal  land* 
&Cade  more  available  to  the  States  surplus 
Federal  lands  that  are  valuable  for  wUdiife 
conservation    purpoaes.    SSL.    1302fi.    Public 
Law  93-433. 

Sycamore  Ca/ijfon  Wilderness,  Arisona 
Designated  approximately  48.500  acres  as 
the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  within  and 
as  a  part  of  the  Coconino.  Kalbab,  and  Pres- 
cott  National  Forests,  Arizona.  3.  980,  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-241. 

Tinieum  National  Snworxmental  Center 
Authorised  ta.380.000  for  the  Secretwy  of 
Interior  to  acquln  sncfa  lands  in  Tlnlcum 
Marsh,  PennsylvanU,  as  may  be  neoessary. 
not  to  exoMd  1 JOO  acres,  for  the  purpose  of 
aetabllshlng  the  Tlnlcum  National  Knvlron- 
mentsi  Center,  and,  thus  preserving  the  last 
true  tidal  maiahiand  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  HJL  7088.  Public  Law  93- 
336. 

Toxic  Substances  Cemtrtd.  Act  ot  1872 
Requires  ttiat  new  chemical  substances  be 
tested  by  their  manufaotuier  for  their  en- 
vironmental and  pubUo  health  efleats  and 
that  the  resuiu  of  thea*  tests  aad  the  In- 
tended uses  of   the  obemlcal  substance  be 
fumlatied     tha    ttivttnnmMital     Frotaetlon 
.\gency    (EJ>.A.)    for  rsnaw  00  days  In  ad- 
vance of  commercial  production  wltia  a  possi- 
ble  second   90-day   extension   if   necessary: 
requires   testing   of  existing  cbamlcal  sub- 
stancas  which  XJ'JL  finds  rsascin  to  balieve 
poea  unreasonable  threats  to  human  health 
or   the  environment;    provldee  a  variety  of 
tools  to  regrilate  toxic  substances  including 
the  authority  to  restrict  use  and  distribu- 
tion, to  seize  chemical  substances  creating 
Imminent  hazards,  and  to  order  such  other 
action  as  is  neceeaary  to  protect  man  or  the 
environment;    re<ttitres    manufacturers    and 
proceeeors  of  checaloal  sabatanoea  to  main- 
tain certain  records  and  reports  to  enable 
the  Admlnlstrsrtor  of  B.P  A.  to  properly  de- 
termine haoards;  affords  cltlsena  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  suits  to  enjoin  certain  tIo- 
lattoBS  of  the  act  and  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator  to   pailutm   maiMkktory   duties; 
authorlaea  the  Ooas*  Ooard  to  eatabllA  reg- 
ulations gov«ming  the  transport  of  nhemlnal 
substances  on  the  navlgabla  waters  at  Its 
own  Inlatlvs  or  upon  notice  of  BJ>.A:  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  147S.  P/S  V-SO- 
73.   P/H  amended    10-18-71.   P/8   amended 
10-14-72. 


Tun*  fltherxei  development  program 

Authorized  the  Secretary  ot  Oommarce  to 
institute  a  3-year  program  for  the  develop- 
ment ot  tuna  and  other  fisheries  reaouroee 
in  the  Central,  Western,  aiid  South  Paolflo 
Ocaan,  and  authorized  therefor  for  the  pe- 
riod from  July  l,  1078,  to  Jime  30,  1976,  $3 
mllUas.  HA.  18a07.  PabUo  Law  93-444. 
I7ppsr  Colorado  River  Batin 

Increased  the  authorization  for  appropxia- 
tioa  by  t01O  million  to  complete  work  on 
storage  units  and  projects  In  the  Upper  Col- 
orado River  Basin  originally  authorlssd  by 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  of 
19M.  H.R.  1343ft.  PubUc  Law  0&-870. 
Van  Buren  National  Hittorie  Site 

Establishes  the  Van  Buren  National  Hls- 
torlo  Site,  which  Includes  the  former  reel- 
denoe.  called  Llndenwald,  of  Martin  Van 
Buren.  eighth  President  of  the  XTnlted  States, 
at  Klnderhook,  N.T.  S.  1426.  P'S  3-23-72. 
Vermejo  Ranch  acquitition 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  acquire  such  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
as  he  deems  desirable  for  national  forest 
purposes  within  the  propoaed  Vermejo  Ranch 
purchase  area  as  shown  on  a  map  on  flle  in 
the  Oflloe  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
such  acquisitions  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Carson  National  Forest.  S.  2080.  P/S  6-1^-72. 

Waahakie   Wildemen  and  the  Shoehon* 
NatioJuU  Toreet,  Wyoming 

Designated  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  as 
a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness,  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  South  Absaroka  Wilder- 
ness, Shoshone  National  Forest,  Wyoming. 
S.  166.  Public  Law  93-476. 

Waeatoh  Nationcl  Foreet,  Vtah 

Authortzea  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlctUture  to  acquire  non-federally  owned 
land,  not  to  exceed  3,000  acres,  located 
within  the  boimdary  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  In  the  watersheds  of  Mill  Creek,  Big 
Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Little  Cottonwood 
Creek,  lu  order  to  protect  their  watershed 
and  other  environmental  values  under  a  pro- 
gram of  multiple-use  managem.ent.  S.  1144. 
P  S  0-19-72. 
Wmtm-  Pollution  Control  Act  Amejtdmenta 

Established  a  policy  that  the  dlschsurge  of 
pollutants  should  be  eliminated  by  1986.  that 
the  national  chemical,  physical,  and  biologi- 
cal Integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters  ba  re- 
stored and  mamtalned.  and  that  an  Interim 
goal  of  water  quality  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fish,  shellflsh,  and  wildlife  and 
for  recreation  in  and  on  the  water  be  achieved 
by  1081;  changed  the  enforcement  mech- 
anism of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program  from  water  quality  standards  to  ef- 
fluent limits;  balanced  the  Federal-State 
effort  in  the  pollutant  discharge  permit  sys- 
tem; authorized  $14  billion  dtirlng  fiscal  years 
1972  through  1976  for  Federal  grants  to  com- 
munities for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment faculties;  and  contained  other  provi- 
sions. S.  3770.  The  Senate  and  House  passed 
over  veto  on  10-17-72.  Public  Law  03- 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act — exteneiont 

Extended  authorizations  for  aalarlaa  and 
related  expenses  under  Section  6(n)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  an 
amotxnt  of  88  million  for  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1,  1971.  to  June  30.  1072  and  for  grants 
for  State  water  ptdlutlon  control  programs 
under  Section  7  In  an  amount  of  816  million 
for  fiscal  year  1072.  S.  3123.  Public  Law  03- 
240. 

Extends  authorizations  for  research.  In- 
vestigations, training,  and  information  under 
Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  for  an  additional  til  million 
I  from  830  million  for  the  period  ending  April 
30,  1973  to  841  million  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1072)  and  for  oonstruotlon  grants 


under  Section  8  at  the  appropriated  level  ot 
S2  bUllon  for  the  fuU  fiscal  yaar  1972  (an 
additional  8360  million  to  the  pravlously  aa« 
thorload  sum) .  S.  3673.  P/8  6-4-72. 
Water  reaourcee  planning  authorlMation 
Increased  by  88.8  million  the  flaeal  ytar 

1073  appropriations  for  the  Watar  Baaoufoes 
Council  to  carry  out  certain  functions  as- 
signed to  It  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Planning  Act  of  1066.  H.R. 
14108.  Public  Law  e»- 

Water   retourcea — Reclamation   feaeibUity 
studiet 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  imdartake  feasibility  investigations  of  sev- 
eral Federal  reclamation  projects  leading  to 
recommendations  for  authorization  of  water 
resource  development  projects.  S.  3080.  P/S 
10-3-73.  P/H  amended  10-14-72.  p/s 
aoDMided  10-14-73. 

Weetlmndt  Water  DUtrlet 

Provided  for  defernunt  of  construction 
charges  against  Weetlands  Watar  District  for 
facilities  to  serve  Irrigation  water  to  certain 
lands  within  the  district  which  are  presently 
in  Federal  ownership.  H.R.  1083.  PuUic  Law 
92-378. 

Wild  Hirers  System 

Amends  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to 
designate  for  study  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  national  wUd  and  scenic  rivers  system  a 
36-mlle  segment  of  the  Colorado  River  In  the 
State  of  Utah.  S.  2001.  P/S  9-10-73. 
Wildlife  Reetoration  Fund 

Placed  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  bows  and  arrows 
for  adults,  and  earmarksd  these  funds  In  or- 
der to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  wildlife  restoration  projects  and 
htmtar  safety  projects.  HJt.  11081.  PuUlo 
Law  0»-     .  *'     -< 

Youth  OonaervaUon  Oorpe 

Amsodsd  tba  Touth  Ooosarvatlon  Corps 
Act  of  1070  to  e:q>and  and  maka  permanent 
the  Youth  Oonaarratlon  Corps  pilot  program 
and  to  proTlda  addltlooal  employment  for 
young  people  while  furthering  the  proper 
development,  protection  and  maintenance  of 
our  national  reaouroee,  and  880  million  for 
fiscal  year  1873  and  860  million  for  fiscal  year 

1074  for  carrying  out  the  Act.  S.  2464.  Public 
Law  9%-    . 


NOMXHATIOm ACnOK  BT  SOIX  OSU.  VOTZ 

Nomination  of  Oeneral  Creighton  W.  Abrmme, 

to  be  Chief  of  Stat,  Army 

Nomination  confirmed  October  12,  1973. 

^ominafion  of  Richard  O.  Kleindientt,  of 

Arizona,  to  be  Attorney  General 

Nomination     confirmed     June     8.     1872. 

(«^1») 

domination  of  George  P.  Shultz,  of  lUinoie, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treatvry 

Nomination  oonfizmad  June  8,  1072. 
(83-0) 

paocLAMATiora 
Clean  Waters  for  America  Week 
Authorizes  the  Preeldent  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation   designating   the   last   full    calen- 
dar week  in  May  of  1072  as  "Clean  Waters 
for  America  Weak."  SJ.  Rea.  310  P/8  4-11-72. 
Farmfeet — VSA. 

Authorized  the  President  to  invite  tha 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to 
participate  In  Farmfeet — U.S.A.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1972,  In  Blue  Earth  County,  Minnesota. 
S.J.  Res.  182.  Public  Law  02-407. 
Father's  Day 

Authorized  the  President  to  dsalcoate  tba 
third  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as  FMbar^ 
Day.  H.J.  Rea.  687.  PubUc  Law  02-278. 
Honor  America  Day 

Declared  July  4,  1072,  as  a  day  to  honor 
America.  8.  Oon.  Res.  87.  Senate  adop>ted 
6-28-72.  House  adopted  ^30-72. 
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Nattonoi  itrbor  Day 

Authorized  the  President  to  laaua  a  proc- 
lamation designating  tha  last  Friday  of  AprU 
1072  'National  Arbor  Day"  and  to  oaU  upon 
the  people  of  tba  United  Stataa  to  obaarre 
suob  day  with  i^pvoprlafea  caramon  tas  and 
acttvltlas.  H.J.  Ras.  668.  PubUa  Law  02-276. 
National  ArthritU  Month 

Attthorlzed  the  President  to  Issua  a  prac- 
lamatlon   dsslgnatlng   the    month    of   May 

1972,  as  "National  Arthritis  Month."  H.J. 
Res.  1030.  Public  Law  93-388. 

Notional  Beta  Club  Week 
Authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  wtileh  begins  on  the 
first  Sunday  In  March,  1973,  as  "National 
Beta  Club  Week."  8.J.  Res.  163.  Public  Law 
93-334. 

Authorized  and  requested  the  Prestdant  of 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  the  week  which 
begins  on  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  1073. 
as  "National  Beta  Olub  Week."  BJ:  Ras.  381. 
Public  Law  93-  . 
National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month 

Authorized  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of   AprU 

1973,  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Bmlfi- 
slozis  Month"  H.J.  Res.  1096.  Public  Law  02- 
374. 

National  Coaches  Dap 

Authorized  and  requested  the  Preeldent  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  October  6, 
1972.  as  "National  Coaches  Day."  SJ.  Res. 
313.  Public  Law  93-409. 

National  Day  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace 

Declared  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  designate  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 30,  1972,  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer 
for  the  cause  of  world  peace.  H.  Con.  Res. 
624.  House  adopted  2-16-73.  Senate  adopted 
2-16-72. 

National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week 

Authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning  October   16.    1972.    as    "National    Drug 
Abtise  Week."  S.J.  Res.  236.  Public  Law  93- 
National  Family  Week 

Authorized  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  on  Sunday 
preceding  the  fourth  Thursday  in  November 
of  1972  as  "National  Family  Week."  HJ.  Res. 
138.  Public  Law  92-462. 

National  Heritage  Day 

Authorized  the  President  to  proclaim  Octo- 
ber 1,  1972,  as  "National  Heritage  Day."  HJ. 
Res.  1304.  Public  Law  03-460. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 

Requested  the  President  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1972.  as  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day."  S.J.  Res. 
117.  Public  Law  92-286. 

National  Inventors'  Day 

Authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  February  11,  1073,  as  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day."  H  J.  Res.  1232.  Public 
Law  92-467. 

National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 
Observance  Week 
Authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  second  full  week  in  October 
1972.  as  "National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 
Observance  Week."  H.J.  Res.  807  Public  Law 
02-464. 

National  Microfilm  Week 

Authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  Issue  a  ptroclamatton  designating  the  week 
which  begins  on  September  34,  1972.  as  "Na- 
tional Microfilm  Week."  H,J.  Raa.  1108.  Public 
Law  02-439. 

National  Shut'inDaif 
Authorlaed  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the   third  Sunday  In 


October  of  1073  as  "National  Shut-in  Day." 
SJ.  Bas.  208.  Public  Law  03-363. 
Natiomml  Sokol  Day 

Authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  prcclamatlon  designating 
October  30,  1972,  as  National  Sokol  Day." 
HJ.  Res.  1368.  Public  Law  92-486. 

National  Voter  Registration  Month 

Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
calendar  month  of  September  1073,  as  "Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Month"  and  to  call 
upon  the  pec^le  of  the  United  Stataa  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  B.J.  Ras.  346.  Public 
Law  93-360. 

National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War /Missing  in  Action 

Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  March  26,  1073,  as  "Nation- 
al Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  In  Action"  and  to  designate  March 
26,  1972,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  these 
Americana.  S.J.  Res.  189.  PubUc  Law  02-348. 

Womsn's  Rights  Day 
Authorizes  the  Preeldent  to  proclaim  Au- 
gtist  26  of  each  year  as  "Women's  Rights 
Day"  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  on  August  26,  1930  of  the 
nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
granting  women  the  right  to  vote.  S.  3490. 
P/8  8-16-72.  P/H  amended  8-18-72. 

SPACE 

NASA  Authorieation  Act,  1973 
Authorized  appropriations  totaling  $8,444.- 
150,000  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  r*- 
searoti  and  development,  oonstructlon  of  fa- 
cilities, research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes.  HJi.  14070.  Public 
Law  02-304. 

tbansfobtsnon  akd  comitunications 
Airporf  development 

Amended  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1070  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1068  BO  as  to  Increase  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  airport  development  through- 
out the  xmited  Staites;  prohibited  the  levy- 
ing, by  State  and  local  governments,  of  pas- 
senger "head"  taxes  or  use  taxes  on  the  car- 
riage of  persona  in  air  trao^pcrtatlon  with 
certain  exceptions;  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. S.  3755.  Public  Law  92- 

Coaat  Guard  authorizations 

Authorized  a  total  of  $146380,000  In  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1073  for  use  by 
the  Coast  Ouard  for  ths  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishment,  and  authorized 
the  average  annutil  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  the  Coast  Ouard.  H.R.  13188. 
PubUc  Law  02-848. 

Carco  Commission  Act 

Provides  for  a  coordinated  national  ap- 
proach toward  the  solution  of  the  cargo 
theft  problem  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Presldentlally  appointed  Commission  on 
security  and  safety  of  cargo  to  conduct  an 
Inquiry  into  cargo  security  matters  and  de- 
velop a  program  for  maximum  cargo  safety. 
8.  043.  P/8  0-8-71.  P/H  amended  l(V-18-73. 
Cass  County,  NJ). 

Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  pay,  out  of  money  in  the 
Highway  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  to  Cass 
County,  North  Dakota,  the  sum  (^  $86,000 
for  expenses  incurred  In  reconstructing  the 
WUd  Rice  Bridge  across  the  Red  River  be- 
tween Clay  County,  Minnesota,  and  Cass 
Coumty,  North  DakoU.  8.  8488.  Public  Law 
03-    . 

Cruise  ships 

Amandad  Saetton  618  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rina Act  of  1886,  the  cruise  legislation  section 
section,  to  authorize  the  crulstag  of  passenger 
veasels  for  the  entire  year  if  the  Secretary  of 


Oommeroa  finds  that  the  operation  of  the 
vessel  on  Its  trade  route  Is  not  required,  and 
to  pannit  UjB.-flag  |i8M$»gT  raaaaia  to  carry 
mall  and  cargo  batwaa*  ports  not  on  their 
regular  larrlos  undar  oartaln  ooadlUons.  HJEl. 
8662.  Public  Law  02^28. 

i>iills«  Airport  trmnait  line 

Amends  ths  Nlatlon&I  Capital  TYansporta- 
tion  Act  of  1069  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  payments  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10  mil- 
lion to  finance  the  coat  of  planning  and  de- 
signing a  rapid  transit  Una  In  the  median  of 
the  Dulles  Airport  Road:  provides  for  a  feasl- 
bUlty  study  on  extending  a  transit  Una  to 
Frienxlshlp  airport;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  3963.  P/S  10-4-73. 

Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $8  bUllon  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System;  authorizes  $72S  million  for  the 
primary  system  in  rural  areas,  $426  mlllton 
for  the  secondary  system  in  rural  areas,  $700 
mUUon  for  ths  urban  system,  8400  mUllon  for 
ths  extenaloos  of  the  primary  and  seooodary 
systems  in  tirban  areas,  and  $60  mlllVon  for 
the  unall  urban  system,  to  be  appropriated 
tor  fiscal  year  1974  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  sppor- 
tlonad  to  each  State  for  the  Federal -aid  sys- 
tems to  finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  projects  for  highway  public  transportation 
purposes,  including  construction  of  exclusive 
bus  lanes,  trafDc  control  devices,  passenger 
loading  areas,  and  faculties;  states  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  establish  priority  pruaar; 
routes  in  each  State,  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  highway  departments,  to  develop 
such  routes  and  criteria  for  their  designation 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30,  1973;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. P,/S  9-19-73.  P/H  amended  10-6-72. 
Senate  agree  conference  report  10-18-73. 

High-speed  ground  transportation  oat 

extension 

Authorized  $07  million  for  fiscal  year  1073, 
$126  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $92.9 
mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act;  authorized  research 
and  development  In  door-to-door  ground 
transportation  as  weU  as  high-speed  ground 
transportation;  astMidad  from  16  to  25  years 
the  maximum  period  for  repayment  of  loans 
to  railroads  guaranteed  \uidar  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Oonuneree  Act:  and  contained 
other  provisions.  8.  970.  Public  Law  03-348. 
International  Aeronautical  Erposition  of  1972 

Increased  from  $8  million  to  $6  mllUon  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  under 
the  fiscal  year  1970  MlUtary  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  the  conduct  of  an 
international  aeronautical  exposition  to  be 
held  at  Dulles  International  Airport  from 
May  37.  1073.  through  Jons  4,  1073.  8.  3344. 
PubUc  Law  03-368. 

Maritime  progratna  authorization 

Authorized  a  total  of  $556 .044 .000  for  fiscal 
year  1978  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  including  con- 
struction and  operation  of  ships,  research 
and  development  programs,  and  expenses 
of  the  National  DefeDse  Reserve  Fleet:  au- 
thorized for«lgn-to-foreign  carriage  by  UJ3.- 
flag  bulk  carriers;  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. HJl.  18834.  Public  Law  93-403. 
Motor  carrier  reports 

Permitted  motor  carriers  and  others  re- 
quired to  file  annual  reports  with  the  Inter- 
state Oommerce  Commission,  to  file  such 
reports  on  the  basis  of  a  IS -period  account- 
ing year,  rather  than  on  a  calendar  year 
basis.  If  their  bookkeeping  is  done  on  a  18- 
perlod  basis,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  IOC.  HA.  1074.  Public 
Law  03-338. 
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Motor  Vehiele  Information  and  Coit  SatHnf$ 
Act 
Auttxtrlawl  tb«  S«eretvy  ot  TVaaiport*- 
tkn  to  Mt  btunpcr  atuidards  for  paoMnger 
motor  vvhlelac  nqulmt  th*  Saemary  to 
maJu  an  automobU*  ooiMum«r  inforaiAtlon 
•tudy  to  cl«t*rmliM  ttt*  op«r»tUi^  coats  and 
safety  cbaracterlatlcs  of  particular  veblclM: 
eatabllahed  dcmoojtratlon  projects  to  tc«t  the 
design  and  feaatbtllty  of  dla^oetlc  teat  in- 
apeotion  fadlltlee;  and  eatabllahed  a  national 
policy  agalnat  odometer  tampering.  3.  976. 
Public  Law  93-    . 

Motor  vehicle  safety 

Autborlaad  the  appropriation  of  •63.714 
million  for  flaeal  year  1973  for  tbe  tmple- 
maatatlon  of  tbe  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  at  19M.  HJi.  1&S75.  PubUc 
Law  M-  . 
Natural  Gat  Pipeline  Safety  Act  amendment* 

Amended  tbe  Natural  Oac  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  ot  1868  lo  aa  to  extend  the  deadline  by 
which  a  State  must  have  In  force  legislation 
authorizing  the  State  enforcement  agency  to 
impfe  monet&ry  and  injunctive  sanctions 
from  Auguet  13,  1070,  to  August  13.  l»73:  au- 
thorlaed  the  Secretary  of  Traneportatlon  to 
make  grants-in-aid  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
ooet  of  aotlTltlea  of  State  for  safety  programs: 
authorlaad  not  to  exceed  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  tS.S  million  for  fiscal  year  1073. 
and  96  million  for  fiscal  year  1&74  for  the 
purpose  of  oarrylng  out  the  provisions  of  the 
AcU  and  contained  other  provisions.  HJl. 
SOeS.  Public  Law  93-401. 

Public  tfroadauting 

ProTldas  Improved  financing  for  tbe  Cor- 
poration for  PuMle  Broadcasting  with  a  two- 
year  authorization  under  a  formula  match- 
ing non-Pederal  funds  coming  Into  all  of 
public  broadcasting,  but  In  no  event  greater 
than  MUS  million  In  fiscal  year  1973  and  tSO 
million  In  fiscal  year  1974;  authorlzee  an  In- 
crease of  •lO  million  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
bringing  the  total  authorization  to  t26  mil- 
lion, for  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Facil- 
ities Program:  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. US,.  13918.  Prealdent  Nixon  vetoed 
June  30,  1973. 

Authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973  MS  million 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  tas  million  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  noncommercial  educational  telerlslon 
or  radio  broadcasting  facilities.  S.  3834.  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-411. 

Rail  Pastenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
amendment* 

Authorized  an  additional  I23S  million  for 
grants  to  Amtrak,  plus  t2  million  annually 
for  service  between  the  n.S.  and  the  fol- 
lowing cities:  Vancouver,  Canada:  Montreal. 
Canada;  and  Nuevo  Laredo.  Mexico;  au- 
thorized an  Increase  m  loan  guarantees  from 
•  100  million  to  tlfiO  million  through  June 
30.  1973,  and  aSOO  million  thereafter,  and 
limits  the  loan  guarantee  authority  sifter  en- 
actment to  expenditures  for  capital  Improve- 
ments: provided  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice with  the  authority  to  review  records  of 
participating  raUroad«:  limited  salarlee  of 
Amtrak  officers  to  that  of  Cabinet  officials, 
except  for  present  Amtrak  offloers.  provided 
that  the  excess  thereof  must  be  paid  only 
from  net  profits  of  Amtrak;  restored  within 
stated  guldeUnes.  passenger  train  pass 
prlvueges  (held  prior  to  or  on  April  90.  1971) 
to  railroad  employeee,  retirees,  and  depend- 
ents; and  contained  other  provisions.  HJl. 
11417.  PubUc  Law  92-318. 

Railroad  facilitie*  repair* 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  loans  to  certain  railroads  In  order 
to  restore  or  replace  essential  faculties  and 
equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  natural  disasters  during  the  month  of 
June,  1972.  S.  3843.  Public  Law  93- 


Rmte*  iK  foreign  atr  traruportation 
Oave  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  discre- 
tionary authority,  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  President,  to  suspend  or  reject  tariffs  in 
International  air  transportation  to  and  from 
the  United  States;  imposed  on  UJS.  and 
foreign  air  carriers  engaged  in  foreign  air 
transportation  a  duty  to  establish  just  and 
reasonable  individual  and  Joint  rates  and 
practioes;  maintained  the  present  mecha- 
nism for  establishing  international  air  trans- 
portation rates  through  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association,  but  gave  the  Board 
tbe  statutory  tools  needed  to  perform  its 
responsibility  to  protect  the  traveler,  the 
shipper  and  air  carriers  by  suspending  and 
rejecting  rates  which  are  too  high  and  rates 
which  are  destructively  low;  In  essence,  gave 
the  Board  the  same  degree  of  control  over 
rates  and  practices  of  foreign  air  carriers 
operating  Into  U.S.  territory  as  foreign 
countries  now  have  over  operations  of  their 
own  carriers  and  over  operations  of  carriers 
foreign  to  thoee  nations.  HJEl.  114ie.  PubUc 
Law  93-280. 

Ship  mortffoife  insvraTuse 
Amended  section  609  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1036.  to  Increase  the  amount  ot 
Federal  ship  mortgage  Insurance  available 
for  high-powered  vessels  capable  of  sustained 
speed  of  more  than  40  knots.  S.  2884.  Pabllc 
Law  92-374. 

Ship  mortgage* 
Amended  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1036.  as  amended,  relating  to  vessel 
mortgage  guaranteee  to  expedite  procedures, 
simplify  paperwork,  and  better  meet  the  ctir- 
rent  needs  for  Investment  capital  necessary 
to  revitalize  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
H.B.  9766.  PubUc  Law  92- 

Shipptng  lata  violation* 

Enabled  tbe  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
to  more  effectively  discharge  Its  regulatory 
responsibilities  by  (a)  changing  certain 
penalty  provisions  of  tbe  Shipping  Act,  191S, 
from  criminal  to  civil,  (b)  providing  a  clTll 
penalty  for  violations  of  any  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  made  or  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  the  exercise  of  Its  p>owers.  duties,  or 
functions,  and  (c)  authorizing  tbe  Commis- 
sion to  compromise  any  civil  penalty  pro- 
vided for  violations  of  those  sections  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act,  1933,  as  to  which  It  has  juris- 
diction. HJi.  768.  Public  lAW  92-416. 
Supvlemental  maritime  authorization,  1973 

Authorized  supplemental  appropriations  of 
•178  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  con- 
struction subsidy  program  of  the  Maritime 
.Administration  witbm  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  HJS.  16987.  Public  Law  93-  . 
Towing  vessel  licenting 

Promoted  safe  navigation  by  requiring 
that,  while  underway,  certain  towing  vessels 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
persons  licensed  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating,  and 
required  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  study  and  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  thereon,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations,  concerning  the 
need  for  engineers  on  such  vessels.  HJi.  6479. 
Public  Law  92-339. 

Transportation  charge* 

Amended  section  323  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  permit 
payment  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
states  to  aU  kinds  of  carriers  or  forwarders  In 
advance  of  completion  of  the  transportation 
services,  provided  the  carrier  or  forwarder  has 
Issued  the  usual  ticket,  receipt,  bill  of  lading 
or  equivalent  document  ooverlng  the  serrlcee 
Involved,  subject  to  later  recovery  by  deduc- 
tion or  otberwlsa  ot  any  paymente  made  for 


any  servlOM  not  raoalvMI  as  oitlsred.  8.  8940. 
Public  Law  93-    . 

rrsvet  agtnt*  ragittration 

Adds  a  new  title  n  to  the  mtemattonal 
Travel  Act  of  1981  to  require  persons  operat- 
ing a  travel  agsnoy  to  ssotnrs  ivglstratlon 
certUloatas  freoi  the  Beerstary  of  Ituispor- 
tatlon  and  prohibits,  after  January  l,  1973, 
transportation  camera  from  entering  into 
a  oontraot  or  other  arrangement  with  any  per- 
son  who  Is  not  a  registered  travel  agent,  s. 
2577.  P/8  8-39-73. 

Uniform  Motor  Oarrier  Standard*  Act 

Amanda  the  Intarstate  Commerce  act  to 
pro^da  that  tha  amendments  ot  the  stand- 
ards which  were  adopted  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  89-170,  which  amended  that  aot,  dturlng 
the  Initial  5-year  period  (December  1966  to 
Deoamber  1071)  shall  beoome  effective  at 
the  end  of  such  period,  and  that  amendments 
thereafter  adopted  shall  baocmis  effective  at 
tbe  tlma  ot  promulgation  or  at  such  otbsr 
time  as  may  be  determmed  by  the  NABUC 
(National  Aaaoolation  ot  Bagulatory  UtUlty 
Commissioners).  S.  1011.  P/8  0-19-72. 

VXTXEAjrs 

Di*abUity  and  death  pension* 

Incrsases  the  annual  Income  limitations 
for  eligible  veterans  and  their  survivors  re- 
ceiving pensions  and  provides  Increases  In 
the  rates  of  pension  for  an  avsrage  program 
benefit  Increase  of  8  percent,  and  contains 
other  provisions.  8.  4408.  P/8  10-11-73. 
Diaabled  veteran* 

Provided  for  a  1 0-percent  Increase  In  com- 
pensation rates  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  a  10-percent  Increase  m  month- 
ly dependents'  allowances  payable  for  de- 
pendents of  veterans  rated  at  least  50  per- 
cent or  more  disabled;  authorized  tbe  grant- 
ing of  equitable  relief  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  cases  of 
loes  Incurred  due  to  admmistratlve  error; 
and  contained  other  provisions.  S.  3338.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-338. 

Military  survivor*"  benefits  plan 

Established  a  new  system  of  survivor  bene- 
fits for  survivors  of  present  and  future  mili- 
tary retirees  and  active  duty  members  who 
are  retirement  eligible;  provided  maximum 
survivor  benefits  of  5<5  percent  of  retired 
pay;  and  contained  other  provisions.  KM. 
10670.  PubUc  Law  93-426. 

National  Oemeterie*  Act  of  1972 

Established  within  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration a  National  Cemetery  System  which 
would  consist  of  national  cemeteries  trans- 
ferred to  the  VA  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  cemeterlee  preeently  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  VA,  with  the  exception 
ot  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  thoee 
cemeteries  located  at  the  service  academies; 
authorized  a  special  burial  plot  aUowanoe 
of  9160  (in  addition  to  the  preeent  VA  al- 
lowance for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
•360)  In  any  case  where  a  veteran  Is  not 
burled  In  a  national  or  other  Federal  ceme- 
tery; authorized  the  burial  of  an  unknown 
soldier  from  the  Vietnam  Conflict  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  HB.  12674.  PubUc  Law 
93-     . 

Specially  adapted  housing  for  diaabled 
veteran* 

Amended  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  grant  payable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  817,600  to  p>rovlde  speclaUy  adapted 
housing  for  dlsablsd  veterans.  8.  3343.  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-341. 

Veterans'  Adminiairation  Medical  School  As- 
sistance and  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1972 

Authorized  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  VA  atBllated 
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medical  schools  and  other  health  Institutions 
to  establish  eight  new  schools  at  VA  hos- 
pitals and  improvs  tba  existing  sehools  and 
Institutions;  autborlaed  expansion  of  exist- 
ing VA  health  training  faoUltlsa;  authorlaed 
a  program  for  continuing  medical  education 
for  health  care  staff  of  VA  medical  faclUUes 
and  staff  of  othsr  AMleral  medical  faeUlttos 
and  members  of  the  surrounding  marttoal 
community  on  a  reimbursable  basis  utlllz- 
ing  certain  VA  hospitals  as  "Baglonal  Medi- 
cal Education  Centers",  authorized  for  each 
of  seven  fiscal  years  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1973  an  appropriation  of  ^75  million  annu- 
ally therefor;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
HJ.  Ees.  748.  PubUc  Law  OS- 
Veterans'  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation 
Provides   that   alcoholism   and    drug   de- 
pendence are  dlsabUltles  for  the  purpose  of 
treatment    under    chapter    17    or    title    38, 
United   States    Code;    establishes   a   special 
medical  treatment  and  rehabUltative  serrVMs 
program  for  any  vstacan  with  alcohnHam. 
drug  dependence  or  aloohol  or  drug  abuas 
dlsabUity;  establishes  a  Spe^at  BahabUlta- 
tlon  Revolving  Fund  to  fl  nance  a  program 
of  counseling,  education,  and  training  for 
post-Korean  conflict  veterans  with  discharges 
rendering    them    eligible    for    VA    benefits; 
provides  for  reimbursement  to  any  Vietnam 
era  veteran  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltative  eerrioss  provided  in 
approved  community  programs;  requires  the 
VA  to  provide  for  treatment  and  rehabUl- 
tative services  on  request  to  eligible  veterans 
wbo  have  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
a  criminal  offense  and  are  not  Incarcerated 
and  are  not  participating  In  the  program 
and  to  any  veteran  Incarcerated  in  a  looal 
jaU  who  was  receiving  treatment  and  re- 
habUltative servlcee  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
finement; requires  a  line  Item  in  the  annual 
budget  for  aU  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and   rehabUltatlon  programs;    estab- 
lishes  a   strict   medical   confldentlallty   re- 
quirement with  respect  to  release  of  Infor- 
mation and  records  obtained  during  treat- 
ment of  an  addict  undw  this  new  program; 
and  contains   other   provisions.    BLB.   0286. 
P/H  7-19-71.  P/8  amended  9-7-72. 
Veteran*'  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  1972 
Placed  new  emphasis  upon  treatment  of  the 
patient  as  part  of  a  famUy  imlt;   stressed 
home  health  care  programs:    made  eligible 
veterans  with  80  percent  or  more  eervloe- 
connected  dlsabUltles  for  VA  outpatient  care 
and  medicines  for  non-service  connected  dis- 
abilities; made  certain  veterans'  dependents 
not  covered  by  Medicare.  Medicaid,  or  mUl- 
tary  medical   benefits  programs   eligible  for 
VA  hospital  care:  made  such  dependents  and 
all  veterans  presently  eligible  tat  VA  hoepl- 
tal  care  eligible  for  outpatient  care  when  nec- 
essary to  obviate  hospitalization;  established 
a  Elckle  cell  anemia  screening,  counseling,  and 
medical  treatment  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  VA;  required  the  raising  of  the 
stafT-to-patlent  ratio  In  VA  medical  facUltiaB: 
directed  the  VA  to  carry  out  a  major  pro- 
gram for  education  and  training  of  health 
personnel  and  for  recruitment,  training,  and 
employment  within  tbe  VA  of  vetemma  with 
medical  mUltary  occupational  specialties;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  H3.  10880.  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-    . 

Veteran*'  organizations  tax-exempt  status 
Created  a  tax  exemption  category  for  any 
veterans'  organization  whose  membership 
consists  of  at  least  76  percent  of  war  veterans 
as  long  as  a  substantial  number  of  the  other 
members  ato  veterans  (other  than  war  vet- 
erans) ,  cadets,  or  spouses,  widows,  or  widow- 
ers of  war  veterans  or  such  other  Individuals; 
made  the  effective  date  of  this  bUl  retroac- 
tive the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969;  and  contained  other  pro- 


visions relating  to  tax  deductions  for  disaster 
lossaa.  HJL  11188.  Public  Law  93-418. 


Vietnam  tra  Vaterame'  Raadfusiment  AaaiaU 
anoe  Act  of  1972 
Pravldad  for  major  increases  In  the  bade 
ratas  for  eduoatlonal  assistance  to  achieve 
pactty  wKh  the  Wortd  War  II  OI  bUl  entitle- 
ment level;  Incraasad  tha  basic  rate  for  edu- 
cational assistance  for  a  single  veteran  who 
is  a  fuU  time  student  by  approximately  38.7 
percent,  to  8330  par  month;  Incrsased  the 
vooattonid  rehabUltatlon  aUowanoe  and  the 
aUowanoe  for  dependents;  provldad  for  ad- 
vanoe  payment  of  the  OI  bUI  monthly  aa- 
slstanoe  allowance;  eatabUshed  a  new  stu- 
dan^Tctaraas  wock-study/outrsaoh  program 
wbsraby  a  vstsran  may  rscalTS  8850  adeaaoe 
aUowanoe  for  130  hours  work  pstfoimlng 
various  needed  servlcee  for  tbe  Veterans' 
Administration;  provided  Improved  job 
counseling,  training,  and  placement  for  Viet- 
nam veterans;  and  contained  other  provi- 
sions. HJL  13838.  Public  Law  03- 
World  War  I  veterans 

Amends  title  38,  United  States  Cods,  to 
provide  for  a  special  addition  to  the  pen- 
sions of  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  to  the 
pensions  of  their  widows  and  ohlldren.  8. 
3070.  P/S  10-13-73. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  after  lls- 
tetiing  to  the  majority  leader  recite  the 
work  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  I 
know  now  why  I  am  tired.  However.  It  Is 
a  very  ImpresslTe  list  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  presume  that  It  being  this  time  of 
year  the  public  will  also  be  favored  with 
an  equally  Ions  list  from  the  executive 
branch  telling  what  the  second  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  has  not  accom- 
plished. All  in  all,  however,  both  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  have 
outstanding  accomplishments  to  their 
credit.  Accomplishment  which  will 
change  the  course  of  history  both  at  the 
national  level  and  in  global  affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA AVENUE  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  HJi.  10751. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  action  on  certain  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  10751, 
which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  and 
8  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  10761)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  tbe  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation,  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  carrying  out  of  a  develop- 
ment plan  for  certain  areas  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to  further  the 
purpoees  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
National  Historic  Site  was  designated,  and 
tor  other  purpoees." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  blU.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted.  Insert: 

"(c)  After  tbe  development  plan  has  been 
completed  and  approved  by  tbe  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation,  it  shaU  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Oommlasloner  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bla.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within 
ninety  days,  shaU  notify  the  Corporation  of 
}ils  approval  ot  recommended  modifications 
irom  the  standpoint  of  the  oonopatibUity  of 
tbi  plan  with  his  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration, protection,  and  development  of 
the  areas  within  the  F>ennsylvanla  Avenue 
National  Historic  8!t».  The  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  within  ninety  days, 
shall  consult  with  ths  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Conunlssion,  ahaU  hold  pubUc  bearings 
on  the  plan,  and  shaU  notify  the  Ccxpora- 
tlon  of  his  approval  or  reconunended  modi- 
fications: Provided,  That  In  the  event  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Dlstriot  of  Columbia  has 
not  notified  tbe  Corporation  of  his  approval 
or  recommended  modlfloatlons  of  the  plan 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mission, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
proved the  plan. 

"(d)  In  the  event  ths  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  recommended  modifications 
of  tbe  plan,  tbe  Corporation  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  of  the  original  submis- 
sion of  the  plan  shaU  consult  u-lth  them  re- 
garding such  modifications  and  shaU  pre- 
pare a  development  plan  whloh  shaU  be 
transmitted  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves. 

"If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
OonmilSBloner  of  the  District  of  Oolvmabla 
has  not  approved  the  development  plan,  the 
transmittal  sbaU  include  a  sp>eclficatlon  of 
the  areas  of  difference,  the  modifications  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  views  of  the  Corporation 
thereon." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Ben- 
ate  numbered  3  to  the  aforseeald  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  deleted  by  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate.  Insert ' 

"(9)  ShaU  seek  authority  from  the  Congress 
to  borrow  money  by  Issumg  marketable  ob- 
ligations, after  obtaming  propoeals  from  at 
least  three  private  financial  analysts  on  the 
feasiblUty  of  private  versus  public  financing 
of  the  Corporation,  which  proposals  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  ths  de- 
velopment plan  as  provided  In  Section  6  of 
this  Act." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  dlsaiJTee  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  7. 
and  9  through  17  to  the  aforesaid  bUL- 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representative?  agreed  to  most  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  this 
bill,  but  they  have  modified  the  original 
provision  inserted  by  them  which  al- 
lowed private  financing  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  modification  of  the  House  lan- 
gusige,  In  effect,  calls  for  a  study  of  pri- 
vate versus  public  financing  to  be  made 
by  the  Corporation  by  three  different  fi- 
nancial analysts.  Before  the  Corporation 
could  enter  the  private  financial  market, 
however,  separate  authority  would  have 
to  be  granted  by  the  Congress  to  do  so. 
On  this  basis,  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
administration  that  the  amendment  of 
the  House  is  not  objectionable  and 
should  not  cause  the  bill  to  die,  and  I 
agree.  .> 
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Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  In  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendmenta  Nos.  1 
and  3. 

The  ACTINO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  sigreelng  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Senate  amend- 
ments Noe.  4.  7,  and  9  through  17. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ANDERSON 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
knew  Clint  Andzkson  when  he  was  an 
Important  Member  of  the  House  and  I 
was  a  freshman  Senator. 

Prom  the  first,  we  had  a  common  in- 
terest— agriculture. 

Therefore,  I  was  delighted  when  In 
June  1946,  President  Truman  drew  him 
out  of  the  House  and  named  him  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

As  Secretary,  he  did  yeoman  work  for 
the  farmers  of  America. 

He  supported  better  living  for  the  peo- 
ple at  home  and  scraped  our  elevators 
clean  in  order  to  get  enough  wheat  for 
export. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  good  farm 
prices  and  a  bit  of  grumbling  by  con- 
sumer representatives. 

It  was  in  1948  that  Congress,  cooper- 
ating with  the  Secretary,  enacted  what 
was  supposed  to  be  permanent  farm 
legislation. 

I  was  doing  a  lot  of  plnch-hittlng  for 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture at  the  time. 

Like  most  permanent  farm  legislation. 
the  1948  act  turned  out  to  be  very  tem- 
porary and  in  1949,  when  the  Democrats 
had  regained  control  of  the  Congress  and 
had  elected  Ctnn  AifBcitsoN  as  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  permanent  farm 
legislation  was  rewritten. 

CLnrt  has  moved  aroimd  quite  a  lot 
since  thoM  days,  althottgh  I  feel  that  at 
heart  he  la  still  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

As  chairman  of  the  Space  Committee, 
on  which  I  served  with  him  for  2  years, 
he  has  explored  the  moon — done  away 
with  the  need  for  spy  planes,  like  the  U-2, 
and  made  Instantaneous  transmission  of 
news  and  pictures  from  any  part  of  the 
world  possible. 

Of  course.  Clint  did  not  do  all  of  this 
by  himself. 


He  had  plenty  of  competent  help,  but 
behind  the  scenes  he  was  constantly 
keeping  watch,  giving  directions  and  ad- 
vice and,  most  Importantly,  getting  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

For  some  years  now,  I  have  served  with 
him  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  here  the  story  has  been  the 
same. 

Yes,  Clikt  Anocrson  has  been  a  credit 
to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  the  Nation. 

And,  in  the  background,  but  not  very 
far  back,  stands  the  lady  who  has  given 
him  much  of  the  courage,  the  character 
and  the  strength  with  which  he  has  car- 
ried on  during  his  remarkable  career. 

I  refer  to  Henrietta  Anderson  who  has 
smoothed  the  way  when  things  got  rough 
Euid  also  sees  to  it  that  he  eats  his  meals 
properly  and  takes  care  of  himself  gen- 
erally. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Cunt  and  Henri- 
etta Anderson. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS  DURING 
SECOND  SESSION  OP  THE  92D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
considered  a  total  of  24  measures  during 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
consisting  of  16  bills  relating  to  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1973;  four  biUs  contain- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  four 
continuing  resolutions. 

I  have  before  me  a  tabulation  which 
records  for  all  uf  the  appropriation  bills 
for  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress the  amount  of  the  budget  estimates, 
the  amounts  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  amounts  approved 
by  the  Senate,  the  amounts  approved  in 
conference,  together  with  a  comparison 
of  the  final  conference  aunounts  with 
the  budget  estimates. 

This  tabulation  covers  the  bills  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  and  also  the  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1972  considered  in  this  session.  It 
will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the 
Congress,  in  considering  the  budget  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  has  effected  a  net  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  $5,322,405,069. 
In  the  bills  considered  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress, second  session,  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  Congress  has 
effected  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
$418,245,119.  The  grand  total  of  budget 
estimates  considered  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  second  session  amounted  to  $185.- 
436,516,552.  The  Congress  provided  in  the 


appropriation  bills  a  total  of  $179,6M,- 
866.384,  which  means  that  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $6,740,650,188  was  effected  in  the 
budget  estimates  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

The  largest  single  reduction  was  In  the 
amount  of  $5,221,208,000  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill,  and 
there  was  a  reduction  of  $337,981,000 
made  in  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill  for  a  total  reduction  of  $6,- 
559,189.000  in  the  new  appropriations 
requested  for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  authorization, 
we  were  not  able  to  complete  action  on 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill. 
The  budget  requests  for  the  appropria- 
tions included  in  this  bill  total  $5,163,- 
024,000.  Based  on  the  provisions  of  the 
continuing  resolution,  as  amended  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1331,  ap- 
proved today.  It  is  estimated  that,  on  an 
annual  basis,  we  have  provided  new  ob- 
ligatlonal  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$3,652,701,000  for  the  various  programs 
and  activities  funded  under  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $1,510,323,000  in  the  budget 
requests. 

The  first  Labor-Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  was  also  in- 
creased over  the  budget  estimate  by  $1,- 
771.286,000.  However,  this  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  and  the  House,  which 
considered  the  vetoed  measure  first,  did 
not  override  the  veto.  The  new  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bill  also 
provides  for  appropriations  that  total 
$1,771,286,000  over  the  requests.  However, 
this  new  bill  includes  a  provision  that 
permits  the  President  to  withhold  $1,- 
238.919,500  from  obligation.  If  the  Presi- 
dent elected  to  exercise  the  full  amount 
of  this  authority  to  withhold,  the  increase 
over  the  budget  request  will  be  reduced 
to  $532,366,500. 

I  would  also  like  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that.  In  the  performance  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  has  held  271  days 
of  hearings  with  3,717  witnesses.  In  vol- 
ume form,  these  hearings  consisted  of  a 
total  of  43,446  pages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  tabulation  on  the  amounts  contained 
in  each  of  the  appropriation  bills,  to- 
gether with  a  table  reflecting  the  number 
of  days  of  hearings  and  number  of  wit- 
nesses on  each  of  the  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
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A.  BILLS  FOR  FISCAL  1973 

1.  Legislative  (H.R.  13955) „„ $433,627,004  $427,604,764  $519,347,899  $514,722,880  $513,787,980  -$5,559,119 

2.  Sfate-Justica^mmatta.jMdieiary(H.R.  149B9) 4,687,98*600  4,587,104,350  4,704,326,600  4,820,717,769  4  681.017,850  -^iJOJ-ZM 

3.  HUD-Spaca-Scienca-Vatarana(H.R.15093) „ 20.173,185,000  19,718.490,000  '20,498,183,000  20.583.370,000  «  20, 125. 951, 000  -372,r3tB0i 

4.  Transportation  (H.R.  15097) 3,040,362.095  2.922,795.095  3,040,362,095  3.038,175,095  2  999,118,095  -41,244,009 

Fiscal  yaar  1973 aiaotints  only (2,909,181,095)  (2,791,614,095)  (2,909,181,095)  (2,906,994,095)  (2,867.937,095)  (-41,2U.0OB) 

5.  District  of  Columbia  (Fadaral  funds)  (H.R.  15259) 343,108,000  33fc308,000  343.306.000  313,706,000  311393,000  -26,m,000 

6.  Labor-HEWf H.R.  ISlV,  Vetoed).... (27,327,323.5001  [28. 601, 174  W0|  128,767,633,5001     [31,354,930.5001  [30, 53t, 919,5001  [+1,771,  alOOp 

7.  Labor-HEW  <M.R.  16654,  Now  bit) 28,767,633,500  29,603,448,500  28.767,633,500  •30,538.919.500  '30,53*919,806  '+1,771. 2««,  000 

8.  Interior  (H.R.  15418)... 2,520,340,000  2, 529,  S5«,  200  2,527,154,000  2,550,922.800  2.548,935.100  +21,781.900 

9.  Treasury-Postal  Sarvjca^^anaral  Covarnmant  (H.R.  15585) 5,066,603.000  5,057.145.000  5,066.603,000  5,057,186,000  5,057,827,000  -•■"fW? 

10.  Pu«icWort(»-AEC(M.R.lSS98) 5,489,058,000  5,437,727.000  5,486,058,000  5,571.696,000  5,504.914,000  +15,856,000 

11.  Agricultura-Envir«nmantaiandCansuRierPtoiaction(HJ.lSfl9(D 12,952,177,400  12,  »7, 010, 900  12.952,190,400  13,561,055.800  13,434.032,700  +481.B42.300 

12.  Disaster  RaliofSappiafflaatal.  1973 (H.R.  162S4) 1,568,800,000  1,587,300.000  1,589.900,000  1,587,300,000  l,5Kr.MO.M0  ^ty.S9l.« 

13.  Defense  (H.R.  lesSST!  .  .! $79, 594, 184, 000    «  $74, 577,  548, 000  $79, 594, 184, 000  »  r4,  571, 698. 000  $74,372,976,000  -$5,221,20*000 

14.  Foreign  Asaistanca (H.R.  16705) _ <163.024.000  4,195,156,000  •5,163,024,000  2,823,897.000  •3,652.701,006  -U 510,323, 006 

15.  Military  Conitruction  (H.R.  16754) 2,661,384.000  2,280,784.000  2,661.384.000  2.337,726.000  2,323.408,000  -J37,9«l,006 

16.  Supplemental,  1973  (H.R.  17034) 3.573.953,325  3,565,048,825  5,016,540.610  5.266.690.610  4.933.415,610  -831 125. OOP 

Total,  bills  for  fiscal  1973 176,038,625,924  169,719,025,634  177,913,097,104  173.137.783.454  172.59*662.035  -5.322.405.0M 

B.  BILLS  FOR  FISCAL  1972 

1.  UrgentSupplemental(HJ.Re8.1097) 957,476,059  957,476,059  957,476,059  957,476,059  957,47*059  

2.  2d  SupplemenUI  (H.R.  14582) 4,775,261,477  3.954,453,358  4,865,943,389  5,063,617.439  4.347,69*270  -51*245.116 

3.  Special  Resolution, Gold  Revaluation  (H J.  Res.  1174) 1,600.000.000  1,600,000,000  1,600.000,000  1,500.000,000  1.600,000.006... 

4.SupplanienUI,  Disaster  Raiiaf(HJ.  Res.  1238) , 100,000,000  200,000,000  100,000,000  200.00*000  200.000.006  -rlOO,00*OOe 

ToUl,  bills  for  fiscal  1972 7,432.737.536  6.711.92*417  7,523.41*448  7,820.99X498  7,105,174.329  -41*245.119 

C.  ToUl  for  tha session 183,46*36*460  17*43*955,051  185^43*51*552  180,95*77*952  17*695,66*3(4  -5,74*65*186 


'  The  Budget  for  1973,  as  submitted  Jan.  24,  tentatively  estimated  total  new  budget  authority  for 
1973  at  $294,813,000,000  gross  ($270,898,000,000  net  of  some  $23,915,000^)0  Interf und  and 
Intragovernmentaf  transactions  and  certain  so-called  proprietary  raeaipts  bandiad  as  offsats  tor 
budget  summary  purposes  only).  Of  this  total,  an  estimated  $109,754^)6,000  does  not  require 
current  action  by  Congress;  it  involvas  so^allad  parmanant  appropriations  such  as  interest, 
various  trust  funds,  etc.,  already  provided  tor  in  various  basic  laws.  Tha  ramaindar,  $18SJ>59,- 
000,000,  is  for  considaration  at  this  session  (mostly  in  tha  appropriation  bHIa).  About  $l4,394iX)0,- 
000  of  this  $185J>59,000,0p6  was  shown  in  tha  Januar);  budget  as  baini  "for  later  tranemittal"  for 
new  or  eipanded  letislation,  pay  increasas,  and  eontjngancias,  and  about  t4S,8I7.000.000  of  the 
remainder  requires  legislative  reauthorization  through  various  annual  autbortzatioa  bills  or  where 
ttie  authorization  expiras  periodically. 

•  Includes  $240,000,000  for  comparability  for  urban  community  devaiopinant  special  revenue 
sharing  under  proposed  legislation.  Of  this  sum,  $2DO;000,000  of  aew  obttgational  authority  was 
allowed  in  conference  for  the  urban  renewal  program  and  $40AX),000  for  ma  rehabilitation  loan 
fund. 

>  New  budget  (obligational)  authority  carried  In  H.R.  16664.  fistal  yaar  1973  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  totals  $30.5^.919,000.  Hawavar,  sac  409,  a  gaiteral  provision, 
authorizes  the  President  to  withhold  from  obligation  such  sums  as  he  deems  neeasaary  but  not  to 
eiceed  $335,471,000  in  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  The  Praaidafit  is  authorized  to  withhold 


from  obligation  any  sums  that  would  reduce  total  new  budget  (obligations  I)  authority  to  $29,603 
448,500,  tne  emount  of  NOA  contained  in  the  House  bill,  as  long  as  no  approp  nation  or  activity  with 
in  an  appropriation  is  reduced  by  more  than  10  iMrcent. 

•  Does  not  indude  $649,500,000  by  transfer  from  funds  already  available  for  obUgatioM  hi 
fiscal  year  1973. 

>  Doos  not  include  $1415.900.000  by  transfer  tram  funds  already  available  for  obtlgatieas  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

•  Includes  budget  estimates  of  $760,000,000  for  military  assistance;  $844,600,000  for  tecunty 
supporting  assistance;  $527,000,000  tor  foreign  military  credit  saias,  and  $100,000,000  tor  Bsfig- 
ladMh  rajfugea  assistance,  a  total  of  $2 ,251 .0004)00;  deferred  in  Senate  bill  for  leek  of  authorization. 

'  New  bwtoet  (oMigationel)  authority  in  the  enectad  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  biU  totals  $30.-< 
538,9l9>007Howavar.  sec  409,  a  ganerel  provision,  authorizes  the  PraeidaNt  to  withhold  from 
oMiniUoR  such  sums  as  he  deems  necessary  but  not  to  escaad  $1,238,919  JOO  in  new  budget  author- 
ity. Tharalare,  tha  President  may  reduce  total  new  budget  authority  to  $29,300,000X100  as  long  as 
no  appropriation  or  activity  within  an  appropriation  Is  reduced  by  more  than  13  percent.  If  total 
new  budgat  authority  is  reduced  to  $293004)00,000,  the  enactad  bill  evaads  the  budget 
request!  considered  by  $532,366,500. 

■  Annuel  rate  authorized  in  the  continuing  resolution  until  Feb  28, 1973. 
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AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  TRIBUTES  TO  RETIR- 
INO  SENATORS 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tributes  that 
have  been  made  and  will  be  made  to 
Senator  Karl  Mundt  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  will  the  Senator  please  make 
It  a  blanket  request  for  all  retiring 
Senators? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  request  for  tributes  to  all  retiring 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cskll  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  CODE  RELATING  TO 
ACTIONS  ARISING  OUT  OF  DEATH 
OR  INJURY  CAUSED  BY  DEFEC- 
TIVE OR  UNSAFE  IMPROVEMENTS 
TO  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Slenate  a 
message  from  the  House  at  Representa- 
tives en  S.  1524. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment oif  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
S.  1524  to  amend  title  12.  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation 
of  actions  for  actions  arising  out  of  death 
or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe 
improvemait  to  real  property,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following  language: 

SicnoK  1.  I  a)  CHapter  3  of  Utle  12  of 
th©  Dlatxlct  of  Columbl*  Code  (relating  to 
limitation  of  aettona)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"1 12-310.  Actions  arising  out  at  death  or 
Injury  caused  by  defecttre  or 
unsafe  improvements  to  real 
property 

"(aid)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
( b ) ,  any  action — 

"(A)  to  recover  damages  for — 

"(1)   personal  Injury. 

"(11)  Injury  to  real  or  personal  property,  or 

I  111)  wrongful  death,  resulting  from  the 
defective  or  unsafe  condition  of  an  Improve- 
ment to  real  property,  and 

"(B)  for  contribution  or  Indemnity  which 
is  brought  as  a  result  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
shall  be  barred  unless  In  the  case  where  in- 
Jury  shall  be  barred  unless  In  the  case  where 
lnj\iry  Is  the  basis  of  such  actions,  such  Injury 
occurs  within  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  improvement  was  substan- 
tially completed,  or  In  the  case  where  death 
Is  the  basis  of  such  action,  either  such  death 
or  the  Injury  resulting  In  such  death  occurs 
within  such  ten-year  period. 


"  (2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
improventent  to  real  property  shall  be  con- 
sidered substantially  completed  when — 

"(A)   It  Is  Orst  used,  or 

"(B)  It  Is  first  available  for  use  after  hav- 
ing been  completed  In  accordance  with  the 
contract  or  agreement  covering  the  Improve- 
m«nt.  Including  any  agreed  changes  to  the 
contract  or  agreement, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

"(b)  The  limitation  of  actions  prescribed 
In  subeectlon  (a)  sbaU  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  any  action  based  on  a  contract  ex- 
pnas  or  implied,  or 

"(2)  any  action  brought  against  the  per- 
son who,  at  the  time  the  defective  or  un- 
si^e  condition  of  the  improvement  to  real 
property  caused  injury  or  death,  was  the 
owner  of  or  In  act\ial  possession  or  control 
of  such  real  property." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chap- 
ter 3  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowlng  new  item: 

"13-310.  Action  arising  out  of  death  or  injury 
caused  by  defective  or  unsafe  Im- 
provements to  real  property." 

Sao.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
actions  brought  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Ocdumbla  OouncU  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  (20.000  per  an- 
num. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand this  has  been  cleared  all  aroimd. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDJENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

RKPOBT  on  IHTENTION  to  IlTTZXCHANGE  JtTHlS- 

DicnoN  or  Civil  Works  and  Porxst  Sxiv- 

icx  AcQumxo  Lands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  intention  of  those  two 
Depertments  to  Interchange  Jurisdiction  of 
civU  worlss  and  Forest  Service  acquired  lands 
at  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reservoir  Project. 
Idaho  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RXPOST     ON     ACTTTAL     PROCtrXEUXNT     RECEn>TS 

roB  Medicai.  8TOCKPn,E  of  Civn,  Detxnsx 

EUXSCENCT   StrPFLIES   AND   EQTTIPMKNT   PUB- 
POSES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  actual  procurement  receipts 
for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for 
the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Donation   or   LocoMorrvKS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs.  Department  of  the  Navy,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  the  intention  of  the 
Navy  to  donate  three  surplus  steam  locomo- 
tives to  certain  donees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Comptrollxx  Oxmxral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  tTnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Training  America's 
Labor  Force:  Potential.  Progress,  and  Prob- 
lems of  Vocational  Education".  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  Oc- 
tober 18,   1972   (with  an  accompanying  re- 


port);   to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  4133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E^erllng  and 
Schwartz,  Incorporated.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEAUL  (for  Mr.  Dout) : 

S.  4133.  A  bill  to  authorlae  advance  reloca- 
tion of  FA3  Route  1348  In  oonectlon  with 
the  Onaga  Lake  project  in  Kansas.  R^erred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

&J.  Res.  275.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
In  June  of  each  year  as  "National  Autistic 
Children's  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  4133.  A  bill  to  authorize  advance  re- 
location of  FAS  Route  1343  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Onaga  Lake  project  in 
Kansas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

BSmCC  CONSTRtrCnON  IN  POTTAMATOMIS 
COUNTT.    KANSAS 

Mr.  BF.AT.Ti.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  Is  In  his 
home  State  today,  due  to  the  press  of 
previous  commitments.  He  has  asked  that 
I  submit  a  bill  on  his  behalf  to  meet  a 
pressing  need  In  Kansas,  and  I  do  so  at 
this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  along  with  an  explanatory 
statement  by  Senator  Dole  and  four 
Items  of  correspondence  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

S.  4133 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  project 
for  the  Kanfias  River.  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Coloa-ado,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (78  Stat.  1180,  1187)  U  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Is  authorized  to  relocate  the  existing  PAS 
crossing  over  the  Vermillion  Creek,  as  re- 
quired for  the  Onaga  Lake  project,  In  advance 
of  construction  of  such  project. 


Statement  bt  Ssnatob  Dole 
vermillion  creek  bridge 

Mr.  President,  a  situation  has  arisen  in 
Pottawatomie  County,  Kansas,  as  the  inter- 
section of  two  Federal  programs  has  put  lo- 
cal citizens  and  local  goremment  in  a  diffi- 
cult position. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  con- 
tained a  provision  (section  26)  calling  for  In- 
spections and  engineering  studies  to  be  made 
on  aU  bridges  in  the  Federal  aid  secondary 
system  of  roads  and  highways  In  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  was  wise  and  respon- 
sive to  a  real  need  to  assess  the  safety  of 
these  bridges  many  of  which  are  quite  old 
and  have  come  to  carry  traffic  loads  far  in 
excess  of  their  original  design  specifications. 
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llirougbout  the  country,  these  studUs  have 
been  undertaken,  and  in  many  cases  It  has 
bstn  shown  that  brtdgss  an  unsBte  and 
■bould  be  repaired,  replaced  or  clossd.  Of 
eoTirse  the  closing  and  repair  of  •ome  bridges 
has  Impoaad  some  bardsmps  on  the  county 
govern msntu  responslbls  for  malntsnanos  on 
the  FAS  system,  but  it  la  gsnermlly  rsoognlaed 
that  safety  should  be  a  prime  consideration 
for  any  transportation  systsm. 

Pottawatomie  County  In  north— st«m 
Kansas  has  complied  with  the  bridge  ln^>ec- 
tion  law  by  contracting  for  a  three-year,  $10.- 
000  study  of  its  bridges,  giving  first  considera- 
tion to  those  structures  lying  within  the  gen- 
eral area  of  the  Onaga  Lake,  a  multl-puzpose 
water  resouroas  project  of  the  corps  of  engl- 
neera  authorlMd  by  Congnss  In  1993.  It  was 
felt  that  these  structures  should  be  studied 
first,  because  of  the  eq>ected  requirsmsnts 
for  quality  bridges  to  serve  the  large  num- 
bers of  tourists  who  will  be  drawn  to  the 
area  and  because  It  would  not  be  wise  to  ex- 
pend funds  for  the  Improvement  of  some 
bridges  If  they  are  soon  to  be  closed  and 
flooded  when  Impoundment  begins  In  the 
lake.  As  It  has  turned  out  five  of  these 
bridges  are  unsatisfactory  and  should  be 
closed.  The  findings  of  this  study  are  not 
disputed,  and  county  officials  readily  ac- 
cept the  need  for  this  action  to  be  taken  in 
the  interests  of  public  safety. 

But  a  major  problem  presents  Itself  in 
that  If  all  five  of  these  bridges — which  ex- 
tend along  16  miles  of  the  Vermillion  Creek — 
are  closed,  a  major  disruption  in  local  traffic 
will  occur  and  serious  Inoonvenlenoe  for 
fanners  and  other  local  residents  vrlU  result. 

A  tantalizing  element  is  Introduced  Into 
this  matter  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  one 
bridge  on  FAS  Route  1343  approximately 
midway  along  this  sixteen  mile  distance  is 
near  a  site  considered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  its  preliminary  planning  far  the 
Onaga  Lake  to  be  desirable  for  a  lake  cross- 
ing. Construction  of  such  a  crossing  would. 
therefore,  provide  an  ideal  solution  for  the 
traffic  problems  of  Pottawatomie  County. 
The  problem,  howerer.  is  that,  although  the 
lake  project  is  well  into  development  with 
t250,00O  appropriated  in  FT  1973  for  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  work,  actual 
construction  probably  will  not  begin  for  two 
years. 

So  the  county  is  faced  with  a  serious  need 
to  provide  a  bridge  to  allow  traffic  move- 
ment across  this  16-mlle  length  of  Vermil- 
lion Creek,  and  at  the  same  time  It  sees  that 
any  money  spent  on  improvement  of  one  of 
these  btldgM  will  be  wasted  when  the 
Onaga  Lake  Is  completed,  both  because  the 
bridge  will  be  Inundated  and  because  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  proceed  with  its  road 
relocation  plans  in  any  event.  The  Oocps  of 
Engineers,  as  It  has  Indicated  in  extensive 
correspondence  with  my  ofllce,  appreciates 
the  country's  problem,  but  It  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  advance  relocation  of  this  FAS 
route  on  the  basis  of  Its  current  authority. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  obvloiis 
good  sense,  economically  and  practically,  of 
helping  both  the  country  and  Corps  to  do 
their  Jobs  in  the  best  Intereute  of  the  tax- 
payers. I  am  proposing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with 
advance  relocation  of  FAS  1343  over  the  Ver- 
miUlon  Creek  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Onaga  Lake  project. 

I  believe  this  legislation  wUl  provide  the 
best  possible  solution  for  the  problems  which 
have  been  encountered.  "ITie  citlzen.i  of  Pot- 
tawatomie County  win  be  able  to  travel 
through  the  area  without  unreasonable  in- 
convenience; the  county  government  and 
its  taxpayers  will  be  spared  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  repairing  or  replacing  a  bridge 
that  will  be  of  no  use  in  two  or  three  years; 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wUl  be  able  to 
complete  a  necessary  and  important  seg- 
ment of  its  project  In  a  manner  which  will 


be  enttraly  oanautant   with  the  projaot's 
overaU  goais  and  requirements. 

DKVAxnaMT  or  ms  Abmt,  Ovms, 
or  not  Choet  or  KNoanoas. 

WashlngUm.  D.C..  October  IS,  1972. 
Senator  Robxst  J.  Dolx, 
VS.  Senate, 
wmttngton,  DXJ. 

Obab  SnrATOB  Dou:  ThU  U  in  further  re- 
ply to  your  19  Bapt«mb«r  1972  letter  concern- 
ing bridge  and  road  construction  in  the 
vicinity  of  Onaga  Lake  project.  Kinias. 

A  copy  of  Colonel  Needham's  letter  to  you 
on  5  July  1972  ooncemlng  meetings  held  on 
this  subject  is  attached  for  your  ready  refer- 
ence. Since  the  time  of  Cc^onel  Needham's 
letter  there  have  been  no  further  develop- 
ments and  no  solution  has  been  reached. 

The  only  authorities  available  to  the  Corps 
to  accomplish  advance  relocation  of  the 
bridge  would  require  non-Federal  Interests 
to  share  a  portion  of  the  cost.  Since  the  state 
and  Pottawatomie  County  officials  have  stated 
that  such  funds  are  not  available  at  this 
tune,  it  does  not  appear  possible  for  the  Corps 
to  relocate  the  bridge  in  advance  of  project 
construction. 

As  per  your  request.  I  am  Inclosing  a  copy 
of  draft  propoeed  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  submitted  as  a  drafting  service  only, 
and  does  not  neceHarUy  represent  the  posi- 
tion at  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Under 
Departmental  poUeles  and  regulations,  views 
on  proposed  legiiAatton  are  mads  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  In  response  to  a  requast 
from  the  congressional  committee  having 
such  legislation  under  consideration,  and 
then  only  after  coordination  with  the  Office 
of  Mansgement  and  Budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jakss  M.  Mnt.sa. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineen, 

Aulitant  Director  of  CtoU  Worka  far 

Plains  Divisions. 

Hon.  Bos  DOLX, 

U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Sxwatob  Dole:  On  28  April  1972. 
Oc^onel  Charles  furnished  you  information 
regarding  the  proposed  Onaga  Lake  project 
for  your  reply  to  Mr.  Victor  L.  Fincham. 
County  Engineer  of  Pottawatomie  County. 
KsnHSi.  The  information  furnished  related 
to  replacement  of  some  county  road  bridges 
in  the  lake  area.  Colonel  Charles  promised 
you  that  the  BHansas  City  District  Office 
would  contact  the  Pottawatomie  County 
officials  on  this  matter. 

A  trl-party  meeting  was  arranged  between 
Pottawatomie  County  ottelals,  Kansiw  6tate 
Highway  Commission  officials,  and  represen- 
tatives of  this  office  to  discuss  bridge  re- 
placement In  the  Onaga  Lake  area.  Pottawa- 
tomie County  oflldalB  described  the  bridge 
Inspection  results  and  outlined  the  replace- 
ment considered  necessary.  Strees  was  placed 
on  the  immediate  replacement  need. 

State  Highway  officials  described  the  lim- 
ited funds  available  for  bridge  replacement 
under  the  Federal-aid  Secondary  roads  pro- 
gram. While  recognising  the  need  for  a  re- 
placement bridge  In  this  area.  State  Highway 
officials  pointed  out  locations  of  greater  need. 
both  within  and  outside  of  Pottawatomie 
OoTinty.  This  fact  was  aclcnowledged  by  the 
county  officials. 

My  staff  representatives  outlined  the  Onaga 
Lake  project  schedule  In  Colonel  Charles' 
letter  to  you.  The  desirability  of  a  road  re- 
location near  the  present  FAS  1343  river 
crossing  was  established.  My  staff  indicated 
a  replacement  for  the  FAS  1343  croeslng 
oould  probably  not  be  completed  before  1978 
under  the  lake  project  road  relocations  pro- 
gram. The  two  methods  were  discussed  that 
are  available  to  us  for  use  In  constructing 
roads  In  advance  of  normal  relocations  pro- 
cedures. Each  of  the  methods  requires  spe- 
cial fund  appropriations  from  Congress  and 


each  reqxiJns  flnanda]  parttdpation  from  tha 
local  road  owasr. 

If  the  anticipated  funding  sctosdule  for  the 
lake  project  is  met.  advanee  participation  by 
Pottawatomie  County  in  the  bridge  replace* 
ment  would  hasten  the  replacement  by  only 
two  or  three  years.  In  addition,  the  partici- 
pation required  of  Pottawatomie  County 
coxild  amount  to  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Because  of  the  anticipated  cost  to 
them,  the  county  officials  preferred  not  to 
participate  In  advance  construction. 

The  meeting  adjourned  without  reaching 
a  solution  to  Pottawatomie  County's  bridge 
replacement  problem.  We  promised,  through 
our  continued  project  planning,  to  help  the 
county  under  our  road  relocations  program 
and  as  our  relocations  authority  allows.  If 
the  county  later  decides  to  request  our  i>ar- 
ticipation  In  early  construction  of  a  re- 
placement bridge,  it  will  have  to  initiate  the 
action.  This  point  was  understood  by  the 
county. 

I  have  made  this  report  to  you  rather  long 
in  order  to  show  the  overaU  local,  State, 
and  Federal  concern  In  replacing  bridges 
found  Inadequate  tram  inspections  required 
under  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  We  have  received  several  In- 
quiries from  counties,  in  which  flood  con- 
trol lake  projects  are  located,  about  whether 
we  have  any  way  to  help  in  bridge  replace* 
ment.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  authority 
to  help  In  this  activity.  1  trust  this  informa- 
tion is  adequate  for  your  needs  and  If  I  may 
be  of  more  ssel stance  to  you  on  this  or  any 
other  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

w.  R,.  Nksbokaic 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers 

District  Engineer. 

DXPASTMXNT  or  THE   ASMT.   OmCX 

or  THX  CHizr  or  KMonnacss. 

Washington.  D.C..  AprU  2t.  1972. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAS  ScMATOs  DoLx:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  29  February  1972  Inclosing  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Victor  L.  Plncham,  County 
Engineer,  Pottawatomie  County,  Westmore- 
land, Kansas,  regarding  bridge  and  road  con- 
struction In  connection  with  Onaga  Lake, 
Kansas. 

The  Onaga  Lake.  Kansas  project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19flS. 
The  current  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$43,800,000  and  the  cost  of  p reconstruction 
planning  Is  estimated  to  be  $1,400,000.  The 
Fiscal  Tear  1973  Budget  contains  8260,000 
for  continuation  of  preconstructlon  plan- 
ning and  at  least  one  additional  year  and 
$206,000  wUI  be  required  to  complete  plan- 
ning. Consequently,  the  earliest  date  that 
the  project  could  be  considered  for  funds 
for  initiation  of  construction  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  oiir  budget  recommendations  would 
be  Fiscal  Tear  1976.  The  inclusion  ot  funds 
for  Initiation  of  construction  of  the  Onaga 
Lake  project  in  any  future  budget  would, 
of  course,  be  dependent  upon  budgetary  ob- 
jectives and  the  needs  of  other  worthy  proj- 
ects throvighout  the  nation.  Once  funds  are 
appropriated  for  initiation  of  construction  of 
the  Onaga  Lake  project  it  is  anticipated  that 
completion  of  the  project  would  require 
about  five  years. 

In  a  preliminary  discussion  with  Pottawa- 
tomie County  officials,  relative  to  road  reloca- 
tions In  the  proposed  lake  area,  a  lake  cross- 
ing near  the  present  FAS  1343  creek  cross- 
ing was  considered  desirable.  The  officials 
considered  this  croeslng.  in  addition  to  some 
connecting  roads  on  the  east  lake  edge, 
would  provide  reasonable  replacement  far 
roads  lost  In  the  lake  area. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  two  procedures ' 
whereby  we  can  recommend  to  the  Appro- 
priAtlor\8  Committees  of   Congress  advance 
participation  when  it  is  determined  to  be  in 
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tb*  Pedarkl  intarMt.  A  repraaantattve  of  tb« 
Kairmn  City  District  will  contact  oiBclal*  ot 
Pott*w»toi&l*  County  and  axploi*  tbeae  pro- 
ccdun*  and  raport  to  you  fuithar  on  tbls 
matter. 

Slnc«rely  youra, 

Cmmltlm  H.  Chaslks, 
CoUmel,   Corp*   of  tngineen,   AasUtant 

Dinctor    of    CivU    Works    for    Plaint 

Divitiont. 

Road  aitd  Bkisok  DwPuentrsT. 

Pottawatomie  Countt, 
Westmoreland,  Kant..  February  21,  1972. 
S«nAtor  RoazsT  Dolx, 
V  S   Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dba«  Sol  As  Tm  sure  you  are  aware,  Con- 
gress passed  a  bridge  inspection  law  during 
tne  1970  session  which  required  in  depth  en- 
gineering study  of  all  bridges  on  the  Federal 
Aid  Secondary  System.  This  study  is  to  be 
completed  by  1973.  This  was  needed  and  good 
legislation  but  as  usual  there  was  not  funds 
allotted  for  this  purpose. 

Pottawatomie  County  signed  a  contract 
with  Cook,  ?latt  and  3trobel.  a  Consultant 
Snglneenng  Plrm  from  Tc^elca,  to  study  the 
bridges  over  a  period  of  three  years  at  a  cost 
of  Ten  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollars.  It 
was  agreed  that  four  bridges  located  within 
the  proposed  Onaga  Reservoir  area  be  studied 
first  as  these  bridges  have  caused  concern  for 
many  years.  Obviously,  It  would  be  foolish  to 
spend  money  on  bridges  and  have  them 
flooded  when  the  Reservoir  is  constructed. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  contacted 
several  times  in  regard  to  the  construction 
schedule. 

Recently  a  preliminary  report  was  received 
from  Cook,  Flatt  Sc  Strobel  in  regard  to  the 
Inspection  of  the  four  bridges  designated 
1-4-6-10  on  the  attached  map.  Copies  of  the 
report  are  enclosed.  Bridges  designated  3- 
6-7  are  stmllar  in  age,  construction  and  con- 
dition to  bridges  1-4—5-10.  In  other  words 
bridges  3-*-5-«-7  will  have  to  be  closed  as 
Indicated  by  preliminary  reports  or  risk  lives 
and  lawsuits.  Obvtously,  Pottawatomie 
County  will  not  be  In  very  good  posi- 
tion to  defend  itself  in  the  event  of  a  bridge 
collapse.  Bridge  No.  10  can  be  temporarily 
improved. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  In  preliminary  dis- 
cussions have  indicated  a  new  bridge  and 
road  will  be  constructed  at  Location  No.  5 
when  the  Onaga  Beaervolr  Is  constructed. 
This  Is  Indicated  also  by  enclosed  copy  of  an 
article  m  the  Topeka-Joumal  of  Novem- 
ber 39.  1971.  If  this  bridge  were  constructed 
as  soon  as  possible  It  would  seem  to  be  that 
bridges  ntunber  3-4-5-6-7  could  be  closed. 
To  close  all  bridges  between  No.  2  and  No. 
8  which  Is  a  distance  of  approximately  six- 
teen miles  will  cause  all  kinds  of  repercus- 
sion. 

If  there  is  any  way  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers could  build  the  bridge  at  location 
No.  5  (which  Is  going  to  be  built  In  a  matter 
of  time)  we  would  certainly  appreciate  It 
and  would  cooperate  in  way  possible. 
Slnoerely, 

ViCTOB   L.    FlWCHAM. 

County  gngineer,  Pottawatomie  County. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.J  Res.  275.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
week  in  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
-Autistic  Children's  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIOIfAL    AUBlUlUj     CSXLSUVB     WBX 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day offering  a  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim the  last  week  in  June  of  each  year 
as  "National  Autistic  Children's  Week." 

The  plight  of  autistic  children  In  this 
country  is  truly  a  sad  one.  Inadequate 


programs,  inadequately  funded,  cause 
thousands  of  parents  throughout  the 
country  the  anguish  of  trying  without 
success  to  provide  the  education  and 
treatment  which  can  enable  these  chil- 
dren to  lead  normal  lives. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  become 
deeply  concerned  about  the  meager  ef- 
forts by  both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  help  these  children. 

m  fact,  they  have  been  completely  ex- 
cluded from  the  one  major  Federal  pro- 
gram which,  could  offer  them  substantial 
assUtance — the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Act. 

During  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
revise  the  law  cmd  to  right  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  tragic  exclusion.  I  plan  to 
join  in  leading  that  effort  because  I  be- 
lieve we  must  end  that  needless  dlscrlml- 
naUoa. 

I  would  onphasize  that  this  effort  is  In 
no  way  designed  to  dilute  the  resources 
available  for  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded  children  with  other  develop- 
mental disabilities.  We  must  Increase  the 
funding  levels  to  assure  that  all  of  these 
children  receive  adequate  programs. 

In  addition  Senator  Hollinos  has  re- 
cently Introduced  S.  3806.  the  Autistic 
Children  Research  Act,  a  bill  to  provide 
accelerated  research  and  development  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  autistic  chil- 
dren. I  support  him  in  that  effort. 

Both  of  these  bills  will  make  impor- 
tant progress  toward  helping  the  autistic 
cliild.  But  more  is  needed.  Last  summer, 
I  visited  the  Reiss  Davis  Child  Study 
Center  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  center  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  to  provide 
education  and  treatment  for  autistic 
children.  The  community  support  which 
this  center  has  been  able  to  muster  has 
bem  most  impressive.  In  fact,  it  has  &n- 
abled  the  center  to  sxirvive  as  one  of  the 
few  which  provides  services  for  autistic 
children. 

But  the  need  far  exceeds  the  limited 
resources  of  centers  such  as  this.  And 
for  that  reason  I  am  offering  this  reso- 
lution to  aid  in  increasing  public  aware- 
ness of  the  needs  of  these  children  and 
to  build  the  public  support  needed  to  gain 
passage  of  an  adequate  revision  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  next  year. 
Through  the  observance  of  National 
Autistic  Children's  Week  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  gain  that  awareness  and 
support.  One  very  tangible  benefit  might 
be  an  increase  in  early  identification  of 
children  with  autism.  It  might  also  serve 
to  publicize  existing  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  autistic  children  whose  parents 
are  as  yet  unaware  of  those  services. 

Observance  of  this  week  would  offer 
new  hope  to  thousands  of  parents  of  au- 
tistic children  throughout  the  coimtry 
and  I  hope  this  resolution  can  be  adopted 
early  next  year. 

I  am  introducing  It  today  despite  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn 
because  I  believe  we  can  use  the  inter- 
vening time  between  now  and  next  Jan- 
uary when  Congress  reconvenes  to  gain 
the  support  needed  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  23, 1972, 1  wrote 
to  HEW  Secretary  Richardson  asking 
him  to  Join  me  in  the  effort  to  include 


autism  in  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
correspondence  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

JtTin  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Elliot  h.  RiCHASztsoN, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.O. 
Mr.  SxcHCTAJtr:  It  Is  my  tmderstandlng  that 
you  will  shortly  Issue  regulations  Implement- 
ing the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970.  As 
you  know,  this  legislation  assists  States  In 
constructing  facilities  for  and  providing  serv- 
ices to  persons  affected  by  so  called  "develop- 
mental disabilities"  which  originate  In  child- 
hood and  constlttute  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing handicap  to  the  Individual. 

Section  102  (a)  (5)  of  that  Act  defines  the 
term  "developmental  disability"  for  purpoeee 
of  the  legislation  as  follows: 

"...  a  disability  attributable  to  mental 
retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  an- 
other nevirologleal  condition  of  an  individual 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  closely  related 
to  mental  retardation  or  to  require  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  required  for  mentally 
retarded  individuals.  The  dlsablUty  must 
have  originated  before  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  have  continued  or  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  and  must  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  the  Individual  In  ques- 
tion." 

It  Is  my  understanding,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  two  years  since  the  enactment  of 
this  law,  no  "other  neurological  condition" 
has  been  Included  In  the  coverage  of  this  law 
despite  the  clear  Intent  of  the  language  that 
such  Incltislons  be  made. 

I  am  writing  to  you  at  this  time  to  urge 
that  you  Institute  procedures  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  contained  in  the  law  for  inclu- 
sion of  children  afflicted  with  other  develop- 
mental disabilities.  The  use  of  such  proce- 
dures would  enable  your  Department  to  make 
specific  recommendations  for  Increased  re- 
sources and  expansion  of  coverage  under  the 
Act  when  it  is  considered  for  renewal  next 
year. 

A  specific  example  of  the  need  for  such 
expansion  Is  childhood  autism.  Childhood 
autism  Is  a  profoundly  handicapping  dis- 
turbance which  appears  very  early  In  life  and 
remains  a  handicap  throughout  life.  Cbar- 
acterlstlcaUy,  children  come  to  medical  at- 
tention during  the  second  year  of  life  with 
derelopmental  retardation.  Frequently,  they 
are  suspected  to  be  deaf  because  of  their 
poor  social  contact,  lack  of  general  develop- 
mental skills  and  Inability  to  learn  social 
skUls.  The  prognosis  for  these  children  Is  very 
bad.  For  children  with  a  low  IQ  and  who  have 
no  speech  by  age  5.  their  future  Is  alnuset 
certainly  chronic  institutionalization.  For 
these  reasons  I  believe  chUdhood  autism 
should  be  Included  under  the  Act  so  that 
these  children  may  gain  the  benefits  of  the 
faculties  and  services  provided  by  It. 

At  presMit,  autistic  children  are  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  this  program 
despite  their  tremendous  need  for  those  bene- 
fits. The  principal  reason  for  their  exclusion 
Is  the  meager  funding  of  the  preeent  pro- 
gram. The  resources  presently  available  un- 
der the  Act  are  Inadequate  even  for  those 
groups,  such  as  the  mentally  retarded,  which 
are  specifically  Included  In  the  law.  Inclu- 
sion of  autistic  children  should,  therefore, 
not  be  made  at  the  cost  of  reduced  eBort  or 
resources  for  those  presently  covered. 

But,  they  can  be  Included  in  a  revised  and 
expanded  program  which  the  Congress  can 
enact  next  year.  By  Including  in  the  new 
regulations  a  process  for  Identification  of 
other  dlsabUlties,  such  as  childhood  autism, 
which  merit  coverage  under  this  program 
and  then  by  making  appropriate  recommen- 
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datlons  to  the  Congress  based  tbercon.  your 
Department  could  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  bringing  new  hi^>e  to  thoiisenrts  of 
parents  and  children  across  the  country. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tckmbt. 

VS.  Senator. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  381— SUBMIB- 
8ION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
A  BILL  TO  THE  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Rxs.  381 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  (S.  4182)  enUtled 
"A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Sperling  and 
SchwartB,  Incorporated",  now  pending  la  the 
Senate,  together  with  aU  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Oom- 
Qilssloner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims:  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  flnrtlngs  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equlUble,  against  the  UiUted  States  or  a 
gratuity  and  the  amount,  If  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  MUNDT, 
OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
thjm  one-third  of  this  century  Kaxl 
Minn>T  has  served  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  sent  him 
here  for  five  terms  In  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatlves  and  for  four  terms  in  the 
8  nate. 

This  is  a  great  testimonial  to  the  oon- 
fldenoe  and  the  respect  that  the  people 
of  his  State  have  for  this  outstanding 
statesman.  I  commend  them  for  their 
good  judgment.  Senator  Munot  has 
served  with  dedication  and  honor. 

He  has  made  many  contributions  to 
our  Nation  over  the  years  in  many  di- 
verse fields  ranging  from  education, 
farming,  and  business  to  journalism  and 
public  speaking. 

Senator  Mundt  Is  a  great  patriot  who 
has  been  a  forceful  spokesman  for 
America. 

It  Is  very  unfortimate  that  illness  ciu:- 
tailed  his  legislative  activity  and  de- 
prived the  Senate  of  his  full  participa- 
tion In  the  past  few  years.  I  regret  that 
he  Is  leaving  the  Senate,  but  I  know 
that  we  all  pray  that  this  retirement  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  fully  regain 
his  health. 


SENATOR  DAVID  H.  QAMBRELL.  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
salute  my  colleague,  the  dlstlngiJlshed 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  David  H. 
Gambull,  for  the  outstanding  service 
he  has  rendered  his  State  and  Nation  In 
the  almost  2  years  that  he  has  been  In 
this  body. 


A  young  and  btlUlant  attorney  from 
Atlanta,  Davxb  GAMBanx  was  ai^olnted 
to  the  Senate  in  February  1971,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell.  He  immediately 
plunged  Into  his  duties  and  demonstrated 
a  great  capacity  for  hard  work;  active 
participation  in  legislative  business,  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate;  and  aggressive  leadership  in 
matters  affecting  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Although  he  was  sometimes  subjected 
to  criticism  for  his  positions.  Senator 
Gambrxll  never  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciples he  believed  in  or  allowed  his  con- 
victions to  be  swayed.  These  are  the 
marks  of  a  good  Senator,  and  David 
GAioitBU.  has  measured  up  in  every 
respect. 

I  have  known  David  Gambrsll  since  he 
was  in  college,  and  I  have  followed  his 
career  in  law  and  other  pursuits  over 
the  years  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  admiration.  He  is  an  extrenMly  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  man,  and  as  a 
Senator  he  carefully  weighed  each  deci- 
sion, and  always  acted  in  accordance 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  serving  with 
DAvn  Gaiduxl  in  the  Senate.  I  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  for  a  job  well 
done.  I  wish  him  every  success  and  hap- 
piness in  all  of  his  future  undertakings. 


TTUBUTT:  to  JOHN  SHERMAN 
COOPER 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tirement of  Sensitor  John  Shkhman  Coop- 
er from  this  body  will  leave  a  void  that 
will  be  dlfUcult  to  fill.  Samuel  Johnson 
wrote  that — 

Integrity  without  knowledge  is  weak  and 
useless,  and  knowledge  without  Integrity  Ls 
dangerous  and  dre«ulful. 

Throughout  his  public  life,  as  an  am- 
bassador and  a  UJ3.  Senator,  John 
Sheiucan  Coopeh  has  demonstrated  that 
he  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
tegrity and  knowledge. 

Influence  and  power  come  to  a  Sena- 
tor in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  to  lead  by 
the  power  of  unemotional  logic  and  per- 
suasion alone,  is  a  gift  few  men  possess. 
I  have  seen  this  body  bog  down  in  the 
heat  of  partisan  rhetoric  and  I  have  seen 
JoBM  Cooper  stand  above  that  partisan- 
ship and,  with  calm  logic,  lead  this  Sen- 
ate to  tangible  accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  an  honor  for 
me  to  have  served  with  this  great  states- 
man and  Senator,  and  I  will  sorely  miss 
his  advice  and  coimsel.  Senator  John 
Shxriian  Cooper  will  always  represent 
the  finest  qualities  of  this  body.  Even  in 
retirement  he  will  continue  to  be  a  Sena- 
tors' Senator. 


RICE   HARVEST  IN   ARKANSAS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
three-part  series  recently  written  for  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Arthur  Halliburton 
and  Jerry  Dean  have  surveyed  the  his- 
tory and  analyzed  the  potential  of  the 
rice  Industry  In  Arkansas. 

Today  oxir  State  leads  the  Nation  in 
yield  per  acre  and  Is  second  only  to  Texas 
In  total  production  of  rice. 


I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  these 
articles  on  the  rice  industry  in  Arkansas 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Oct.  8, 

1972) 

Rics     HAKTX8T    Tun     n«     Aucahsas — Stats 

L.SJUW  Nation  at  Yxxlo  Pni  Acas 

(By  Arthur  Halliburton  and  Jerry  Dean) 

Stuttcast. — It's  harvest  time  In  the  rice 
fields  of  East  Arkansas,  and  the  highways 
are  crowded  with  "long  boy"  tracks  bringing 
grain  to  the  mills.  Rice  stems,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  grain  and  moisture,  are  being 
combined  from  sunup  to  sunset,  before  they 
fall  to  the  ground  and  spoil. 

This  Is  good  news  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  world  food  crisis,  Arkansas  rice 
growers  have  a  place  as  one  of  the  important 
food  suppliers  where  hunger  is  greatest — 
In  Asia. 

From  the  air,  Arkansas'  vast  patterned 
fields  are  seen  to  extend  along  the  whole 
eastern  length  of  the  state,  from  Qurdon  to 
Corning,  and  passengers  flying  from  Memphis 
to  Uttle  Rock  can  lock  down  on  rice  fields 
nearly  all  the  way.  The  season's  harvest,  now 
about  80  pwr  cent  stored,  appears  to  be  about 
8  per  oent  heavier  than  last  year's,  or  five 
or  six  btishelB  more  an  acre. 

When  rice  was  brought  to  America  In  1B94, 
farmers  didn't  find  Its  growth  lucrative,  al- 
though some  success  was  gained  In  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Florida.  It  was  not  until  the  grain 
was  carried  to  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana 
that  It  became  important  In  the  nation's 
agriculture. 

Today,  Arkansas  leads  the  nation  consist- 
ently In  yield  per  acre  and  is  second  to  Texas 
otxly  In  total  production.  In  1970.  Arkansas' 
production  exceeded  that  of  every  other  state, 
although  Texas  and  Louisiana  had  larger 
allotments  on  wlileh  the  crop  would  be 
grown,   as  they  have   now. 

Rloe  culture  has  bad  an  araaslng  expan- 
sion In  Arkansas,  from  the  original  ;Xantlng 
of  three  acres  in  1897  to  the  443.331  acres 
grown  In  1972.  Arkansas  Oounty.  whose  coun- 
ty seat,  Stuttgart,  Is  the  center  of  tba 
state's  rice  acunty.  alone  had  T7.260  aoree. 

Towns,  as  weU  as  fields,  reflect  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  nee  industry.  A 
stranger  traveling  across  the  Qrand  Pratrta 
wlU  be  surprised  at  the  sight  of  what  at  first 
aaem  to  be  towering  office  buildings,  btrt 
which  txim  out  to  be  mills  and  grain  •!•- 
vatoias  of  the  rloe  prooessors.  facilities  alao 
used  in  season  for  the  processing  of  soybeans 
and  wheat. 

The  heartland  Orand  Pralrte  li  composed 
of  large  parts  of  Arkansas  Lonoke  and  Prairie 
Counties  and  a  comer  of  Jefferson  Oo\inty. 
Nine  years  after  the  start  o(  rice  farming 
In  Lonoke  County,  it  was  introduced  Into 
Arkansas  County,  and  In  the  following  year, 
1907.  the  Stuttgart  Rice  MUl  Oo  began  con- 
8tn.jctlon  of  a  processlnfr  plant  for  the  grain 
on  the  site  of  a  flour  mill  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A  mill  was  built  at  DeWitt 
in  1908  by  the  Arkansas  Rice  Mill  and  De- 
velopment Co.,  and  another  in  Lonoke  in 
1911. 

A  second  Stuttgart  mill  was  built  in  1918. 
on  the  site  of  the  preeent  Producers  Rloe 
Mill. 

From  Its  modaet  beginning,  the  industry 
has  become  practically  a  way  of  life  for 
thousands  of  Arkanaana.  TTie  work  foree, 
methods  and  machUiee — even  the  product  it- 
self— all  have  changed  dramatically.  Rice 
varieties  are  hardier,  more  productive  and 
more  resistant  to  the  Ills  that  once  attacked 
the  crops. 

There  have  been  various  adverslttee.  In  the 
reoeaslon  of  the  early  1990e,  the  hard-hit  rloe 
farmars  decided  to  pool  their  efforts  and 
reeouroee,  and  in  1921.  orgaslaed  a  ooopera- 
tlve  called  the  Arkansas  Rice  Qrowers  Asso- 
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olAtkm  to  Improvo  th«tr  msrtotlsc  poaiuon 
MlllMs  tmmX  tb«  ■tren^tb  or  tb*  group,  uui 
•am*  rtfuMd  to  mill  tb«  gr&ln  of  the  m«m- 
b*n,  who  rvspomled  by  purchaalag  a  miU  of 
tb«tr  own.  Since  tben,  another  cooperative 
hee  been  orf»nlMd  (Producers  Rice  Mill, 
cbartered  In  1943),  and  both  cooperatives 
b*ve  exjMuuUd  and  dlTsrslfled. 
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other  mllla  in  the  area  remain  under  In- 
dependent ownerahlp.  All  do  a  vol\une  bual- 
neaa,  co-op  or  otberwiae.  Among  the  Arkanaaa 
County  Independents  are  the  C&I  Rice  Mill 
and  the  Pioneer  Rice  Mill  at  OeWltt. 

Now  doing  bualneu  as  Rlceland  Pooda, 
Inc.,  the  flTBt  cooperative  has  19  aubsldlary 
operations,  mostly  in  eastern  ArlLansas,  with 
propertlea  Uuludlng  a  converting  (parboil- 
ing) plant,  two  soybean  processing  plants 
and  stor»g»  buildings  for  over  ifi  mUUon 
bushels  of  grain. 

The  soybean,  grown  more  generally  over 
the  state  and  the  state's  leading  cash  crop. 
Is  compatible  with  rice  growing  in  every  way. 
It  may  be  planted  alternately  in  the  same 
field,  harveeted  with  the  same  equipment. 
stored  in  the  same  driers  and  milled  with  the 
same  proceaaas  as  rice. 

Thus,  rice  and  soybeans  are  Intertwined  In 
the  Arkansas  rice  bowl.  Farmers  seldom  grow 
noe  in  the  same  field  longer  than  three  con- 
secutive years.  Otherwise,  a  wild  variety  of 
"red  rice"  results,  which  is  Just  as  palatable 
as  a  white  variety  but  not  as  highly  valued  In 
the  market  place. 

TOUCa   AMD   oo 

The  government  allotment  of  land,  with- 
out which  the  gains  In  the  technical  and 
scientific  field  would  cause  market  overload- 
ing and  losses  to  the  growers,  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  neoeaslty.  This  program,  which 
also  provides  subsidies  for  participants,  la 
adnUnlsrtered  by  the  federal  Agricultural 
atablUaatloa  and  Conaervatlon  Service 
(AflCS). 

Hugh  B.  Hardwlek.  tha  Arkansas  County 
ASCS  executive  director,  said  that  the  serv- 
toe  proteetad  many  rloe  farmers,  for  whom 
the  eeoDomle  situation  is  "touch  and  go." 

"Many  (xnildnt  come  back  tha  next  year 
If  they  were  to  have  a  single  crop  failure," 
be  said. 

He  pointed  to  the  growing  ooets  of  farm 
machinery,  maintenance  and  operations, 
which  have  raised  the  overhead  on  crop 
growing  considerably. 

He  also  said  be  had  seen  the  yield  at  rloe 
In  Arkansas  County  rise  from  50  to  111 
buahels  an  acre  ilnca  the  opening  of  hia 
oAce  In  the  mld-lMOa.  Tlie  county's  per- 
aare  yield  last  year  waa  over  5,000  pounds, 
equalled  only  by  one  other  county  In  the 
United  Statea,  a  pailah  lo  T.n«iirriar.^ 

"The  marketing  quotas  are  voted  by  the 
farmers  themselves."  Hardwlck  said.  "If  they 
exceed  th^r  quota,  thay  must  pay  a  severe 
penalty,  so  severe  that  no  one  knowingly 
overplants  his  aUo^nent." 

He  said  rice  price  supports  usually  were 
•3.A0  to  M.eo  a  bushel,  so  the  penalty  of 
•a.30  to  g3.i0  almost  would  offset  the  support 
price.  Currently.  77JJ50  acres  are  allotted  for 
rice  growing  In  Az^anaas  County.  The  state 
total  la  4«3,SS1  acres. 

Roy  D.  Baas  of  the  federal  AgrlctUture  De- 
partment Crop  Raporttng  Service  office  In 
Uttle  Bock  said  that  rice  production  nation- 
wide '"has  Increased  100  per  cent  In  the  past 
ao  years — a  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  Into 
consideration  relative  to  the  •etabllshment  of 
acreage  allotments."  This  increase  Is  attrib- 
utable mainly  to  the  greater  productivity 
brought  about  by  research,  rather  than  to 
larger  plantings. 

NOT   LucrrxD 

Tha  value  of  rios  production  to  tha  Ar- 
kansas eooQomy,  according  to  Or.  Carl  Farler, 
economist  of  tha  Agrlcultaral  Sxtanslon 
Servlca   at   tha  TTnlverslty  of   Arkansas   at 


Liotle  Rock.  U  not  limited  to  the  "farm  gate" 
value,  M  what  the  farmer  himself  receives. 

"la  1071."  he  pointed  out,  "441,000  acres 
of  rloa  was  harvested  from  Arkansas  farms. 
This  had  a  farm  gate  value  of  $I17,4U,000. 
Approximately  38  per  cent  of  this,  or 
•0S,70O.aoo,  represents  realised  Income  to  rloe 
growers. 

The  difference,  he  said,  was  spent  by  the 
farmer  for  various  things  he  needed  In  rloe 
growing. 

"Many  jobs  In  the  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, communication,  financing  and 
other  sectors  of  the  TJ.3.  economy  are  Indi- 
rectly affected."  he  said. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  Oct.  9.  1973] 

Rxcx    PaoDCcnoN    SoAaa — AsKANaAS    Cottlo 

Otrr-PaoDticx  Nation,  OmciAi.  Sats 

(By  Arthur  Halllbiirton  and  Jerry  Dean) 

Stuttoabt. — L.  C.  Carter,  vice  president  and 
executive  director  of  the  Rlceland  Foods  co- 
oparauve.  doubts  that  the  world's  food  pro- 
duction la  keeping  up  with  population 
growth,  but  hs  thinks  he  knows  one  way  to 
meet  the  problem. 

"This  area  (Arkansas'  Orand  Prairie  In 
Arkansas,  Lonoke.  Prairie  and  a  portion  of 
Jefferson  Counties)  can  produce  more  rloe 
than  the  whole  United  States  now  produces," 
hs  saya 

Carter  favors  expansion  of  the  nationwide 
rice  acreage  allotment  from  1.8  million  to 
2.1  million  acres.  That  would  Increase  Ar- 
kansas' allotment  from  443,000  acres  to  about 
908,400  acres. 

"Our  Industry  Is  tooled  up  to  handle  It," 
Cartsr  said. 

Between  1966  and  1970.  rice  consimiptlon 
accelerated,  according  to  the  federal  Agri- 
culture Department's  Economic  Research 
Service.  Notable  in  the  Increase  In  consump- 
tion was  the  demand  for  broken  gpuln  by 
breweries  for  use  In  production  of  beer. 

In  addition  to  new  markets  for  the  rtce 
kamel,  the  emphasis  on  ecology  has  resulted 
on  an  emphasis  on  the  use  of  rice  by-prod- 
ucts, formerly  regarded  as  Inevitable  waste. 

Dr.  Alculn  P.  Gremllllon  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas  Graduate  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy at  Little  Bock  Is  engaged  In  a  research 
program  to  help  find  profitable  means  of  us- 
ing rice  hulls. 

Tie  hulls  are  suitable  for  garden  mulch,  he 
said,  but  there  are  many  cheap  mulches.  It 
Is  also  good  for  such  uses  as  chicken  coop 
litter,  but  there  are  many  tons  left  over. 

aiCS    GRAIM 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  covered  rice  grain. 
In  weight.  Is  hull,  he  said,  and  hulls,  de- 
spite much  stiidy,  BtDl  are  disposed  of  al- 
most exclusively  by  burning.  Yet  the  pros- 
pect of  using  them  invites  attention. 

"Elce,"  said  Oremllllon,  "has  a  remark- 
able ability  to  concentrate  silicon  (a  non- 
metallic  element  used  In  alloys)  in  Its  hulls, 
to  a  content  of  about  20  per  cent  as  silica." 

This  sUlca,  he  said,  could  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  manufactiire  of  some  high-value  in- 
organic chemicals.  If  It  could  be  extracted 
economically.  He  also  noted  the  poeelbUity  of 
production  of  valuable  organic  chemicals 
from  this  source,  too,  because  of  the  high 
llgnln  and  cellulose  content. 

KZLLsra  psocxaa 

The  milling  process  is  perhaps  beet  seen 
at  a  grading  station  such  as  the  one  operated 
by  Myron  A.  Earhart,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment grading  specialist,  at  DeWltt. 

A  "mlnlatxire  rice  mill"  determines  the  ap- 
proximate market  value  and  quality  of  sam- 
ples taken  from  grain  storage  facilities  and 
driers. 

InltlaUy,  a  device  called  a  "docltage  tester" 
gravity  feeds  raw  grain  through  a  serlss  of 
vibrating  filters  which  separate  Impuritiee 
(dockage)  from  raw  grain. 

A  second  device,  the  aheller,  removM  hiilla 
from  the  kernels,  leaving  "brown  rice"  which 


still  has  Hie  bran  and  polish  Uyera  on  tlis 
kernel.  A  "mlUer**  Anally  removes  and  soita 
these  two  layars  to  Isave  the  poUahed  rtos 
grain.  Th%  triok  to  milling  is  to  remove  the 
three  outer  Uyan  without  breaking  the  ker- 
nel azid  thus  decreasing  the  value  of  the  rloe 
by  about  40  per  cent. 

To  avoid  paaks  In  the  milling  opaiatlon. 
moisture  content  is  reduced  to  about  12 
per  cant  so  that  the  grain  may  be  stored 
until  milled. 

After  the  sample  Is  "mlUed"  at  the  grading 
offloe,  the  resultant  individual  sample  is 
weighed  to  detennlne  the  amount  of  by- 
products lost. 

Barhart  then  iises  a  oontrastlng-colored 
mat  to  examine  a  smaller  percentage  sample, 
grain  by  grain,  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  kernels.  To  be  considered  whole  grain, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  kernel  must  remain 
intact  after  mllUng.  Lustre  and  color  (clear 
white,  rather  titan  milky)  Is  also  examined 
In  a  tedious  gr&ln-by-gratn  scrutiny. 

Detailed  charts  are  then  used  to  deter- 
mine the  final  "grade"  aaslgned  the  grain 
sample  based  on  Its  test. 

Earhart  explained  that  the  same  rice 
might  grow  differently  in  the  same  field 
depending  on  the  elevation. 

In  addition  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's quality  checks  and  grading,  mills 
also  take  samples,  sometlnfiee  using  a  vacuum 
probe,  from  the  rice  trucks  before  the  load 
Is  dumped  onto  conveyor  belts. 

Most  Arkansas  rice  Is  now  of  the  Star 
Bonnet  (long  grain)  variety,  although  me- 
dium-grain Nova  and  Nato  vartetles  are  also 
widely  grown.  Short-grain  rice  Is  grown  al- 
most exclusively  In  California  and  Is  mostly 
exported  to  Atfatic  countries,  since,  when 
prepared.  Its  more  cohesive  characteristics 
are  preferred  by  Oriental  oonsumers. 

Arkansas  rice  producers  must  compete 
at  several  levels.  There  Is  competition  be- 
tween Independent  and  cooperative  mills, 
for  example,  and  between  ooopwatlves  as 
weU. 

Competition  Is  stzong  wkth  other  nations, 
especially  Thailand,  a  heavy  export^'.  Other 
American-grown  crope,  such  as  potatoes, 
are  oon^Mtitlve  with  rice.  Other  states  enjoy 
advantages  In  the  export  market  because  of 
Inexpenalve  export  tranq>ortatlon  from 
Oulf  and  Pacific  ports. 

Carter  indicated  that  the  TJ.8.  rice  market 
"fluctuates  more  than  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. We  would  like  to  see  the  acreage  allot- 
ment Increased  to  3.1  million  acres  for  the 
next  two  years  ...  to  provide  stability  to  the 
rice  industry." 

[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Oct.  10,  1972] 

RxvoLtmoir  in  Ricx  WhaMota — ^Nzw-Famcclxd 

IirvMrnoNs  Csop  tJp 

(By  Arthur  Halliburton  and  Jarry  Dean) 

STUTTQAai. — Drlverlees  tractors,  timed-re- 
leased herbicide  capsules,  ultrasonic  oultlvi^ 
tlon,  and  laser-beam  levee-surveylng — these 
soon  may  be  realities  of  advanced  technology 
of  rlce-growlng  in  Art:anaa8. 

"Predictions  of  136  bushel-per-acre  yields 
for  1978  are  too  oonservatlve,"  L.  C.  Carter, 
executive  director  of  Rlceland  Foods,  said 
In  a  recent  address. 

Current  yield  Is  often  100-130  bushels  per 
acre.  Carter  says  that  yields  as  high  as  161 
bushels  per  acre  should  become  commonplace 
within  the  next  five  or  six  years,  and  added 
that  Improvement  In  water  management 
would  spearhead  the  Improvement. 

Drlverlees  tractors  were  mentioned  by 
James  L.  Mason,  Rlceland's  assistant  man- 
ager, who  said  that  studies  are  being  made 
for  imderground  cables  that  would  guide 
tractom  automatically  m  the  rice  fields. 

Carter  pointed  out  experiments  with  time- 
released  capsules,  which  would  Inject  needed 
autrieats,  pesUcldss  or  weed-killing  herbi- 
cides into  the  soil  at  predetermined  times 
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to  provide  rloe  with  IdeaUy  balanced  grow- 
mg  conditions. 

Weather  forecasting  and  Improved  Irriga- 
tion regulation  are  expected  to  be  other  fac- 
tors In  improving  rice  production,  according 
to  Carter.  He  added  that  the  open  ditches 
and  canals  would  soon  be  phased  out.  In- 
creased accuracy  of  weather  prediction  will 
liecome  Influential  In  determining  when 
planting    and   harvesting    should   begin. 

More  of  the  drying  Is  expected  to  be  done 
by  machinery  In  the  fleld  following  advances 
In  farm  equipment  capabilities.  "Overmlll- 
ing,"  m  which  rice  kernels  break  during 
harvest,  Is  expected  to  be  reduced,  meaning 
more  "fancy"  and  "head"  rloe  and  hlghw 
prices  for  the  farmer. 

Improved  drying  methods  for  rloe  also  were 
predicted  by  Carter  and  Mason,  with  thermo- 
static control  of  the  driers  to  be  Installed. 
Such  an  advance  would  reduce  the  moisture 
content  of  the  rloe  and  decrease  qiollage 
and  Insect  problems. 

The  problem  of  dust  pollution  near  the 
mills  resulting  from  the  dumping  of  raw  grain 
already  has  been  attacked.  A  ventilation  sys- 
tem installed  In  the  grain  dumps  vacuums 
much  of  the  dust  from  the  grain  as  It  Is 
dropped  onto  the  conveyor  belt  beneath  the 
funnel-shaped  pit. 

Rice  mills  also  have  responded  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  guidelines 
on  Industrial  water  purification,  Several  set- 
tling pools  formerly  vised  to  receive  waste 
water  during  soybean  oil  extraction  are  now 
being  phased  out  and  wUl  be  eUmlnated.  A 
new  technique  allows  the  oils  to  be  reclaimed 
and  the  water  recycled. 

Mountains  of  rloe  hulls,  once  the  most 
pujszllng  problem  of  the  Industry,  are  now 
being  cleared.  In  combination  with  the  bran 
obtained  from  rice  milling,  the  hiills  can  b« 
converted  Into  nutritious  stock  feed.  A  new 
pellet  plant,  which  Rlceland  plans  to  open 
in  about  a  month,  will  use  rloe  hulls  in  this 
mannor. 

The  "polish,"  smother  byiMXjduct.  la  ex- 
tremely rich  in  fats  and  niacin  and  can  ba 
effectively  used  In  stock  feed  supplements. 

Hugh  B.  Hardwlck.  executive  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabllliatlon  and  Cotnserva- 
tlon  Servloe  at  DeWltt,  said  he  believes 
Arkansas  River  navigability  will  help  tha  rloe 
Industry  In  the  future,  but  that  the  White 
and  MlsslBSlppl  Rivers  currently  were  carry- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  rice  river  traffic. 

Carter  and  Mason  said  there  was  some  po- 
tential for  use  of  the  Arkansas  River,  but 
that  railroads  and  trucks  would  continue  for 
now  to  be  the  prime  movers. 

"We  even  MBb  air  freight  In  some  rare 
Instances  to  ship  Arkansas  rtoe,"  Mbaon  said. 
"but  the  way  Arkansas  will  best  benefit  from 
the  river  is  not  by  shipping  its  raw  mate- 
rials out  of  the  stats  on  It.  but  by  attract- 
ing Industries  which  will  bring  raw  materials 
from  elsewhere  in  on  it  for  prooaaslng." 

One  new  characteristic  of  the  rice  culture 
that  would  have  piusEled  the  rice  growers  of 
another  age  Is  rice's  close  alliance  with  the 
soybean.  The  soybean  In  Arkansas  produces 
more  than  twice  the  dollar  value  of  either 
the  rice  or  cotton  crop,  and  is  grown  much 
more  widely  over  the  state.  A  fleld  will  pro- 
duce quality  rice  seldom  more  than  three 
years  before  it  Is  rotated  with  soybeans. 
Otherwise,  strains  of  wild  red  rice,  equally 
flavorful  and  nutritious,  but  less  attractive 
to  the  buyer,  rosxilt. 

The  federal  Agriculture  Department's  Boo- 
nomlo  Research  Division  recently  published 
a  report.  "Rice  Situation."  in  which  It  said 
the  world  outlook  for  rice  trade  near  19B0  la 
poor,  due  to  decreasing  demand  In  leas-de- 
veloped nations,  which  traditionally  ace  the 
major  iiaera  of  rice.  The  growth  of  the  In- 
dustry in  Arkansas  points  up  a  worldvrlde 
phenomenon — the  plcttire  of  highly  devel- 
oped countries,  which  eat  lees  rice,  selling 
to  less  developed  nations,  which  considw 
rice  their  sti4>le. 


Cartsr  sees  the  situation  much  more  optl- 
mlstleally.  Hs  gave  the  following  reasons 
for  ImproTWl  maike*  poaslbllltias  during  tha 
nsKt  flv»  ysTs; 

Low  lev«l  of  world  rice  reserves. 

Continued  growth  of  world  population. 

OonUnusd  political  instability  in  rloe-pro- 
dudng  nations,  especially  in  Southeast  Asia. 

IndustrlallKatlon  of  many  rios-produclng 
nattons,  espseially  Japan,  and  consequent 
reduotlon  in  their  export. 

Broadened  marksting  efforts  and  new  uses 
for  rloe  and  Its  by-products. 

"There  has  ben  a  new  dimension  added 
to  the  outlook  with  the  recent  sales  of  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  to  the  Soviet  Union," 
Carter  said  in  his  annual  report  last  month. 

"In  the  foreseeable  future,  there  prob- 
ably will  be  additional  sales  to  Russia,  east- 
em  Buit^e  and  Ocnnmunist  Chliui.  Whether 
rloe  will  be  Included  cannot  be  determined 
at  this  time.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  however, 
that  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  these 
new  markets  wUl  be  substantial  .  . 

Several  problems,  however,  are  affecting 
the  Industry.  A  shortage  of  natural  gas.  es- 
sential to  the  grain  during  operation,  for 
example,  is  causing  some  concern.  Current- 
ly butane  U  also  being  used  by  producers, 
but  unless  the  Anadarko  gas  reserves  In  west- 
em  Oklahoma  are  tapped,  butane  may  have 
to  fulflll  a  larger  portion  at  the  fuel  de- 
mands In  the  future. 

Rice  farming  is  done  with  a  high  level 
of  technology  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  A.  W.  Woodard.  extension  marketing 
specialist  with  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Little  Rock, 
It  is  still  uncertain  what  impllcaUons  the 
adoption  of  thU  technology  In  other  nations 
may  have.  The  so-called  "green  Revolution" 
could  make  many  former  Importers  of  rloe 
Into  viable  export  nations,  thus  reducing 
the  export  potential  for  U.8.  surpluses. 

"Perhaps  it  is  best  said  that  the  fluctua- 
tions and  gyrations  of  the  U.S.  rloe  situation 
ate  unique,"  he  said.  "A  better  understanding 
of  the  Industry,  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets,  and  of  official  and  federal 
policies  which  guide  the  rloe  Industry  is 
needed." 


HH.  1  AND  DEBT  LIMIT 


SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN, 
OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  paid 
well -deserved  tribute  to  my  friend  smd 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Senator 

EVCRRT  JOKOAIf . 

It  has  been  my  ple«tfure  to  know  and 
to  work  with  him  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing tile  past  8  years.  He  has  visited  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  and  we  have  been 
most  honored  to  have  him  as  a  guest. 

I  have  appreciated  his  vrtse  counsel 
on  the  many  areas  of  legislation  in  which 
he  has  expertise. 

He  hM  a  long  record  of  service  to  his 
Nation  beginning  with  duty  In  the  Army 
Tank  Corps  in  World  War  I.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  a 
successful  businessman,  a  trustee  for  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  active  in  nu- 
merous public  service  activities,  especially 
in  the  health  field. 

Senator  Jordan  Is  a  deeply  religious 
man  who  has  been  active  at  all  levels  in 
the  Methodist  Church. 

He  is  a  gracious  southern  gentleman 
who  han  served  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  South,  and  the  Nation  with  de- 
votion. Integrity  and  the  utmost  com- 
petence. 

We  will  miss  him. 


Mr,  MAN8PIKLD.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  aware  that  the  most  complicated 
issues  requiring  legislation  deal  with  wel- 
fare/social security  and  revenue  matters. 
Once  again  the  Senate  has  witnessed  the 
profound  mastery  the  extremely  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  displayed  in  his 
handling  of  the  highly  controversial, 
complex  and  time-consuming  measure* 
dealing  with  welfare  reform,  social  secu- 
rity and  a  rise  in  the  debt  ceiling.  All 
who  participated  in  the  debates  on  tlies* 
bills  have  a  keen  awareness  of  Senator 
Long's  unexcelled  grasp  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  legislation.  Under  his  direction  the 
entire  Finance  Committee  and  its  .staff 
have  put  in  many  long  and  hard  hours 
toward  affording  a  forum  for  full  debate 
on  the  various  proposals  pertaining  to  a 
revitallzation  of  the  whole  concept  of 
welfare  in  this  country.  The  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  undertaking  this 
arduous  task.  The  expertise  of  Senator 
Long  was  Invaluable,  as  well,  during  the 
debate  on  the  knotty  questions  Involved 
in  the  debt  limit  measure  as  it  passed 
the  House.  The  expeditious  handling  of 
this  bill  in  committee  afforded  the  time 
needed  for  the  Senate  to  have  the  input 
it  deemed  necessary,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  Senator  Long  smd  his  committee  for 
their  efforts  on  the  measure. 

To  be  commended  as  well  In  connec- 
tion with  these  same  two  measures  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  BemfETT. 
Through  hlB  cooperation  and  efforte  a 
bipartisan  approach  was  made  to  solving 
the  questions  posed  by  the  bills.  He,  too, 
has  a  thorough,  working  knowledge 
which  is  immeasurably  helpful  to  those 
of  us  who  are  not  as  well  versed  in  the 
often  bewildering  technicalities  of  wel- 
fare/social security.  'The  Senate  is  in- 
debted to  him  once  again  for  his  candid 
views  and  valuable  assistance. 


SELF-DETERMINATION    FOR 
PUERTO    RICO 

Mr.  EAOliBTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
in  Augiist  of  this  j^ar,  a  group  of  United 
Nations  member  countries,  led  by  Cuba, 
succeeded  in  placing  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  agenda  of  a  special 
UJJ.  Committee  an  Colonialism,  a  long-, 
standing  debate  on  the  status  of  Puerto - 
Rico  was  rekindled.  Should  Puerto  Rico 
be  granted  independraice  as  the  U.lf. 
Special  Committee  would  urge?  Or 
should  Puerto  Rico  be  granted  statehood 
so  that  its  citizens  can  enjoy  the  full 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  American  citi- 
zenship? 

The  unfortunate  implication  of  these 
two  questions  is  that  the  future  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  be  determined  by  powers  ex- 
ternal to  Itself — the  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations.  Prof.  Jose  A.  Cabranes 
of  the  Ruteera  Law  8(*io<rf  has  written 
an  excellent  article  in  the  October  edi- 
tion of  Civil  Liberties,  tlie  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Newspaper,  -wtiidti  argues 
that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  only 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  should  deter- 
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mine  the  proper  status  of  their  Inland 
state. 

Prolessor  Cabranea'  surtlcle  analyzes 
the  contraatln*  poeltlon  Implied  by  the 
United  Nations  action  and  the  legal  stepe 
taken  by  the  ACXiU.  He  then  makes  a 
compelling  case  for  self-determination, 
an  Ingredient  that  has  apparently  been 
misplaced  by  well-meaning  advocates  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  PresideDt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Self-De- 
termination: What  Puerto  Rico  Wants" 
be  placed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Eis  follows: 

SKLr-DrmtxiNATioN ;  What  PrmTO  Rico 
Want* 

(By  Joa4  A.  C«bran«s) 

The  degree  to  wblcb  Puerto  Blco  should  be 
Attached  to  the  United  State*  (tT  at  aU) 
remains  the  Island's  central  political  Issue 
74  years  after  Its  cession  by  Spain  after  the 
■splendid  Uttle  war"  of  1898  (as  Secretary 
of  State  John  Hay  put  It) .  One  aspect  of  the 
issue  that  has  dominated  political  debate  on 
the  Uland  In  recent  years  is  the  proposal  that 
Puerto  Rico  should  seek  the  right  to  vote  In 
United  States  presidential  elections.  As  the 
Island  approAChes  election  day  In  November, 
and  Its  quadrennial  Identity  crisis,  an  Inter- 
esting question  has  been  raised:  Who  should 
resolve  that  Identity  crisis?  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  by  unilaterally  defining 
the  "rights"  of  the  American  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  Include  voting  In  XJS.  presi- 
dential elections?  The  United  Nations,  by 
prescribing  compliance  with  resolutions  pro- 
claiming the  universal  "right"  to  national  In- 
dependence? The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  act- 
ing (for  better  or  worse)  pursuant  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination?  The  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  is  patently  rhetorical  and 
patently  absurd.  Not  so,  apparently,  to  two 
entitles  devoted  to  the  definition  and  pro- 
motion of  libertarian  values,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  the  Special  Committee  on  Colo- 
nialism of  the  United  Nations  Oenerai  As- 
sembly. 

coKrvsioif 

The  anomalous  status  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Us  Inhabitants  within  the  American  system 
malces  it  unusually  dUBcult  for  anyone,  even 
well-intentioned  North  American  civil  liber- 
tarians, to  appreciate  all  of  the  Implications 
of  claims  or  "rights"  asserted  by  political 
tactions  on  the  Island. 

The  debate  on  political  status — between 
advocates  of  national  Independence,  com- 
monwealth status  and  statehood — touches 
Puerto  Rlcan  society  most  sensitively.  The 
p>olltlcs  of  personal  and  national  Identity  Is 
a  source  of  enormous  confusion  to  the 
Islanders  themselves.  Opinion  on  the  island's 
political  future  is  now  so  sharply  divided  that 
no  clearly-<i8flned  consensus  Is  likely  to 
emerge  for  many  years. 

Accordingly.  I  lotxg  ago  came  to  believe 
that  It  was  presumptuous  for  those  of  us 
on  the  "continent,"  including  those  of  us 
with  close  personal  and  emotional  links  to 
the  Island,  to  offer  guidance  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  on  how  they  ought  to  solve 
their  Identity  crises.  In  recent  years,  my  per- 
sotuU  point  of  view  has  generally  been  shared 
by  North  American  obeervers  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
affairs,  regardlees  of  partisan  or  Ideological 
persuasion.  They  have  properly  eschewed  a 
role  for  tlMmsBlTe*  in  determining  Puerto 
Rico's  status  and  stood  firmly  on  the  principle 
ot  ssU -determination :  Any  choice  made  by 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  would  b«,  jnima 
faoie.  Ttiasnnshls  the  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tentVsn. 


COMMISSION  S  CONCLUSION 

This  position  Is  reinforced  by  the  report 
of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commis- 
sion on  the  Statxis  of  Puerto  Rloo,  which  In 
lOM  concluded  tliat  "[t|he  policy  governing 
the  reUtlonahip  between  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  is  and  should  continue  to 
be  baaed  on  the  principles  of  mutual  consent 
and  self-determinati<xi." 

The  Commission's  major  conclusion  seems 
unexceptionable:  ".  .  .  all  three  forms  of 
political  status — the  Commonwealth,  State- 
hood and  Indeijendence — are  valid  and  con- 
fer upon  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  equal  dig- 
nity with  equality  of  status  and  of  national 
citizenship.  Any  choice  among  them  Is  to  be 
made  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  security  ar- 
rangements which  would  need  to  be  made 
under  each  of  the  three  status  alternatives 
will  require  the  mutual  agreement  and  full 
cooperation  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  first  step  totoard  anj/  change  in 
political  status  must  be  taken  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  acting  through  eonstitutioruil 
proceasea."  (Emphasis  supplied  )  The  Com- 
mission quite  properly  placed  upon  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  themselves  the  responsibility 
for  Initiating  future  action  for  the  develop- 
ment or  alteration  of  the  Island's  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

How,  then,  does  one  explain  the  poeltlon  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  on  the 
controversial  proposal  to  seciire  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President? 

In  March,  1971.  a  repreeentatlve  of  the 
ACLU  appeared  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Orouj^  on  the  Presidential  Vote  (Jointly  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  and  Oovemor 
Perre  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  political  ally  of  Mr. 
Nixon  and  an  advocate  of  statehood)  to  ar- 
gtie  that  "the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  should  tMve  the 
right  which  all  other  American  citizens  have, 
to  share  in  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States."  More- 
over— and  this  Is  the  truly  extraordinary 
aspect  of  the  ACLU  position — the  ACLU  rep- 
resentative opposed  the  suggestion  that  the 
grant  of  this  right  be  conditioned  upon  a 
referendum  that  demonstrated  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Puerto  Rlcans  favored 
the  presidential  vote.  Any  such  condition,  it 
was  said,  "would  make  of  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico  second-class  citizens."  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Congress  should  unilaterally  give 
the  "right"  to  the  people. 

FCOPLS'S  CHOICS 

Can  one  really  doubt  that  participation 
In  presidential  elections  is  a  significant  step 
toward  political  integration  of  some  kind, 
albeit  not  formal  Incorporation  or  state- 
hood? Other  proponents  of  the  presidential 
vote  for  Puerto  Rico  (among  them  the  Ad 
Hoc  Advisory  Group,  which  vigorously  en- 
dorsed the  idea  that  Puerto  Rico  participate 
In  presidential  elections)  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  ACLU  position.  They  have  generally 
concluded  that  the  presidential  vote  for 
American  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico  was  the 
sort  of  step  In  the  evolution  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  which  requires  the  approval  of  the 
people  In  accordance  with  Puerto  Rican  law 
and  established  Congressional  practice. 

Interestingly,  the  ACLU  found  no  Incon- 
sistency between  the  "right"  to  vote  In  presi- 
dential elections  and  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  enunciated  by  successive 
American  administrations.  After  all.  it  argued, 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  would  stIU  be  quite  free 
to  chooae  their  political  status.  As  the  former 
director  of  the  ACLU's  Washington  office 
(whose  views  prevaUed  within  the  ACLU) 
had  written  a  year  earlier,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  "are  United  States  citizens  by 
birth  Just  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  Iowa. 
Kansas  or  any  other  state,"  and  the  ques- 


tion of  the  Island's  political  status  is  "an 
entirely  separate  matter  and  really  is  Irrele- 
vant to  the  Issue  of  the  right  to  Tots  .  .  .  /n 
short,  the  professed  [sie]  right  of  self-deter- 
mination is  not  really  in  potnt."  (Xmphasls 
supplied.) 

However,  Puerto  Rico  is  not  comparable  to 
"Iowa,  Kansas  or  any  other  state."  Such 
facile  analogies  are  certainly  well-inten- 
tioned, but  they  bespeak  an  Insensltlvlty  to 
complex  problems  of  national  and  political 
Identity. 

innNcospoaATXD 

Puerto  Rloo  Is  not  now,  and  never  has  been, 
an  Integral  part  of  the  "United  States."  At 
least  until  1052  (when  the  Commonwealth  ot 
Puerto  Rico  came  Into  being ) ,  the  Island  was 
an  "uninoorporated  territory  of  the  United 
States" — In  the  wonls  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"a  territory  appurtenant  to  and  belonging  to 
the  United  States  but  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  ."  Whatever  else  common- 
wealth status  may  have  accomplished  for 
Puerto  Rico,  it  did  not  "Incorporate"  the 
island. 

The  doctrine  of  territorial  incorporation 
(Dovmes  v.  Bidu>ell.  1901  and  Balzac  v.  Porto 
Rico,  1923)  made  It  constitutionally  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  hold  on  to  colonies 
Indefinitely.  However,  it  also  limited  the 
scope  of  the  Imperialism  of  good  intentions. 
While  conflrmii^!  Congress'  virtually  un- 
limited powers  over  unincorporated  terri- 
tories like  Puerto  Rico,  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  the  cultural  distinctiveness  of 
America's  colonial  wards.  It  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  military  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion and  the  establishment  by  Congress  of 
a  civil  government  in  Puerto  Rico— or  even 
the  grant  of  American  citizenship  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcans — co\ild  have  the  automatic 
effect  of  making  Puerto  Rico  an  Integral  part 
of  the  United  States  or  making  its  people 
"Americans."  Having  rejected  the  notion  that 
the  Constitution  required  automatic  (and, 
perforce,  coercive)  assimilation  of  alien  peo- 
ples into  the  American  political  system,  the 
Co\irt  effectively  left  to  the  political  process 
the  destiny  of  the. colonial  territories  ac- 
quired from  ^aln.  It  thus  became  possible, 
in  time,  for  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  principle  that  the  consent  of  the  colonial 
peoples  themselves  should  be  the  basis  for 
any  substantial  political  change.  For  those 
who  believe  in  the  principle  of  self-<letermi- 
natlon,  the  survival  and  continuing  vitality 
of  the  doctrine  of  territorial  incorporation  Is 
a  proper  cause  of  celebration. 

As  a  result  of  this  "unincorporated"  status 
(which  Puerto  Rloo  shared  with  the  Philip- 
pines, the  other  major  territory  ceded  by 
Spain  In  1868  and  populated  by  alien  peo- 
ple), not  all  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
are  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico  as  they  are  in 
the  states  or  as  they  would  be  In  an  "incor- 
poratAd"  territory  (such  ss  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  were  before  their  admission  to  the 
Union).  For  example,  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  on  trials  by  Jury  does  not  ap- 
ply to  Puerto  Rico,  and,  nvxt  importantly 
today,  xxelther  does  the  requirement  of  vmi- 
formlty  in  taxation. 

coLomsi.  CHsascm 

Since  1962  the  political  status  debate  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  continued  unabated,  with 
advocates  of  statehood  and  independence  in 
full  agreement  that  commonwealth  status 
had  not  altered  the  essentially  "colonial" 
character  of  the  Island's  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Although  the  Island  is  deeply 
divided  on  the  constitutional  slglnLficance 
and  political  value  of  commonwealth  status. 
no  one  has  ever  seriously  suggested — until 
the  ACLU  entered  the  picture — that  Puerto 
Rico  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States. 
And  no  one  has  seriously  suggested  that  any 
formal  steps  toward  the  political  Integration 
of  the  Island  and  the  United  States  should 
be  undertaken  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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In  the  months  following  the  ACLU's  de- 
dsloo  to  give  the  putative  rights  of  "cltl- 
isaahlp"  precedence  over  the  prtodirie  of 
(elf -determination,  other  efforts  were  under- 
lay to  dictate  the  pcriltlcal  future  of  Puerto 
Blco  without  coocem  tar  the  freely  expressed 
dMlies  of  Ito  people.  The  successful  effort 
by  Cuba  and  lU  Socialist  and  Afro-Asian 
tales  m  August,  1972  to  place  the  poUtlcal 
itattu  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  agenda  of  a 
United  NatlOTJS  qiMCtal  committee  on  etdcnl- 
tlXtm  ia  designed  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  Into  pushing  Puerto  Rico  In  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  poliUcal  integration;  in  this 
case,  the  rallying  cry  of  would-be  friends  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  "citizenship,"  but  "Inde- 
pendence." 

The  issue  of  Puerto  Rleo's  political  status 
ultimately  is  quite  simple:  Should  Puerto 
Rico's  political  futiire  be  determined  by  the 
saemlngly  benevolent  dictation  of  non- 
Puerto  Rlcans  expotindlng  these  (or  any 
other)  infallible  truths?  Is  it  not  preferable 
to  permit  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  how- 
ever confused  or  conflicted,  to  determine 
their  own  fate — a  fate  which,  perhaps  per- 
versely, may  no  more  lead  to  national 
Independence  than  to  political  integration? 
As  a  matter  of  principle  and  practical  poli- 
tics, the  only  Imperative  worthy  of  exponents 
of  libertarian  and  democratic  values  is  the 
principle  ot  self-determination — the  basic 
Idea  that  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  not  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the  "antl- 
oolonlallst"  bloc  at  the  United  Nations  or 
even  the  ACLU,  should  solve  the  Puerto 
Blcan's  identity  problems. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  ANDER- 
SON, OP  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  FANNIN.  MT.  President,  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  serving  to  the  Senate  has 
been  my  association  with  Senator  Clin- 
ton Anderson,  of  New  Mexico. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Finance  and  Interior  CcHnmlttees, 
and  I  know  that  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  and  all  the  West  are  grateful  for 
all  that  he  has  done. 

As  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  Senator  Anderson 
has  made  great  contributions  to  farming, 
conserratlon,  and  the  development  of  our 
Western  States.  He  also  has  been  a  most 
helpful  friend  for  the  Indian  and  Span- 
ish-speaking people  in  the  Southwest. 

My  first  meeting  with  Senator  Ander- 
son was  in  the  1940's  when  he  came  to 
Phoenix  to  speak  at  a  Rotary  meeting. 
Earlier,  in  1932-33,  he  had  been  presi- 
dent of  Rotary  IntematloDal. 

I  have  appreciated  the  prlTHege  of 
working  with  Senator  Anderson  over  the 
years,  and  we  will  miss  his  sage  counsel. 
I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  the  future 
years. 

CONTINUINO    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Fordgn  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  , 
has  again  demonstrated  the  qualities  of 
an  effective  legislator.  He  has  brought 
the  same  metwure  of  thoroughness  and 
expertise  to  bear  in  working  on  measures 
appropriating  money  for  foreign  assist- 
ance that  we  came  to  exiject  and  appre- 
ciate when  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
other  aspects  of  national  concern.  The 
Senate  is  Indebted  to  him  for  the  man- 


ner in  which  he  represented  the  views 
of  the  Senate  In  this  difficult  conference. 
Hm  I>ressure  of  adjournment  did  not  in 
aoamy  diminish  his  complete  attention 
to  the  problems  posed  by  the  stalemate 
reached  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions measure  and  we  all  appreciate  Sen- 
ator Inoute's  efforts  on  the  continuing 
reaohition. 

The  distinguished  and  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee deserves  recognition  at  this  time 
as  'well  for  the  strong  and  sincere  argu- 
ments he  raised  during  the  discussion 
of  the  continuing  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid.  The  points  he  raised  are  well 
taken  and  do  not  in  anyway  detract  from 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Senate  conferees 
on  this  bill.  As  one  who  zealously  marks 
every  infringement  upon  the  Senate's 
prerogatives — and  indeed,  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  entire  Congress — Senator 
PuLBRiCHT  is  an  articulate  and  able  ad- 
vocate of  the  Senate's  position.  We  sire 
Indebted  to  him  for  adding  to  the  high 
caUber  of  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

Coming  as  it  did  at  the  very  end  of  a 
a  very  tiring  day,  this  measure  was  ex- 
peditiously and  thoughtfully  handled  and 
the  entire  Senate  is  to  be  commended. 


SENATOR  HATFIELD'S  POSITION  ON 
VOTES  OF  OCTOBER  17.  1972 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfixld.  is 
in  Oregon  and  was  not  here  to  vote  last 
night  on  the  measures  before  this  body. 

If  present,  Senator  HxTriELD  would 
have  voted  for  the  welfare  conference  re- 
port (HJl.  1),  voted  to  table  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1331),  and 
voted  to  override  the  veto  of  the  water 
polluUonbill  (S.2770). 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
overriding  the  veto  of  the  Presid«it  on 
the  water  pollution  control  measure,  the 
Senate  once  again  affirmed  Its  earlier 
Judgment  and  Its  totsd  commitment  to 
dear  our  waterways;  this  landmark 
legislatlcci  has  been  so  ably  and  thor- 
oughly managed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(SSr.  MirsKis) .  We  all  know  of  Senator 
Mttskie's  tireless  efforts  in  overcoming 
what  at  times  seemed  insurmountable 
problems  In  resolving  how  best  to  point 
this  country  in  the  direction  of  a  proper 
approach  to  controlling  what  to  sonje 
seems  an  already  Irreversible  trend 
toward  destroying  our  natural  water  sup- 
plies. Senator  Mx7skie  and  the  committee 
deserve  the  highest  praise  and  recogni- 
tion for  breckkifig  new  legislative  ground 
to  environmental  law.  As  al'ways,  some 
sue  calling  for  more  action  and  some  are 
calling  fcH*  less.  The  deliberate,  measured 
approach  used  to  the  water  poUutioa 
control  bill  affords  a  rational  answer  to  a 
presstog  dileeuna.  I  wish  to  commend 
Senator  Musxix,  the  committee,  and  the 
staff.  Indeed,  the  entire  Semite  can  be 
proud  of  the  bipartisan  effort  made  to 
the  best  totereete  ot  this  country. 


SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 
LEAVES  CONGRESS  WITH  A  REC- 
ORD OP  WORK  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  adjourns  this  week.  It  will  mark 
the  end  of  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  by  my  valued  colleague  and  very 
good  fnend  B.  Evxritt  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  ■viiti 
Senator  Jordan  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  and  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  and 
our  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control,  Riv- 
ers, and  Harbors.  To  those  duties  he 
brought  an  awareness  of  the  value  of 
public  works  programs  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  guided  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  to  these  areas, 
drawing  on  his  experience  and  percep- 
tion of  the  needs  of  our  coimtry. 

To  all  of  our  work  he  has  contributed 
a  great  good  humor  and  a  willing  spirit 
to  explore  the  Issues  thoroughly  and  to 
make  solid  declsi(xis. 

Senator  Jordan  also  has  occupied  one 
of  the  more  demanding  positions  to  the 
UJ3.  Senate,  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Cotmnittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. In  this  sensitive  position,  he  has 
greatly  Influenced  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  has  contributed 
to  our  ability  to  be  more  responsive  to 
constituents  and  to  carrj'  out  our  duties 
as  legislators. 

I  regret  that  Everxtt  Jordan  concludes 
his  career  to  the  Senate.  He  has  served 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  well.  He 
has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  pro- 
grams that  would  benefit  not  only  his 
State,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation.  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
ttoue  to  be  actively  tovolved  to  public 
affairs,  for  a  man  who  has  been  so  long 
to  public  service  can  never  completely 
retire.  I  wish  him  weU.  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  calling  on  his  experience  and 
wisdom  to  the  future. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    RE\'ENUE 
SHARING  IN  MISSOURI 

Mr.  EAQUFTOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  prepared  by  the 
Jotot  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  showing  distribution  of  revenue 
shartog  funds  to  Missouri  be  prtoted  to 
the    Record. 

There  being  no  ohjectiaD,  the  excerpt 
wu  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Revenue  sharing  funds  for  Mi*»ouri 
[In  doUais] 
Total  State  grant  to  all  locals..     M,  837,  Oil 
Amount    returned    to    Miseourl 

State  government  is 386,a4B 

Adair  County   area 387.471 

Adair  County  goTemmeat 81.64g 

TMal  to  all  cities  over  3.AO0 ISS.MS 

Totel  to  all  cltlsa  under  2.500..  10.  SM 

Total  to  all  townships • 

K3rkSTlUe    City 168.486 

Andrew  County  area 150,  800 

Andmr  County  govemmMM 181.886 

Total  to  all  cltiae  over  2,000 11,446 
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Total  to  all  cltlM  muter  3,fi00..  7. 486 

Toua  to  all  townahlpa 0 

Savannah  City -- U,**B 

Atchison  County  area 113.888 

Atchison  County  government--  83,970 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2.500 9,  048 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  3.000-.  10,  367 

Total  to  all  townahlpa —  0 

Tarkld   City 9,048 

Audrain  County  area 393.868 

Audrain   County  government —  143,  758 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  3JJ00 321. 396 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  3.500..  38. 309 

Total  to  aU  townahlpe 0 

Mexico  City.- 188.317 

Otty  of  Vandalla- W.  179 

Barry  County  area 187.108 

Barry  County  government 46, 460 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  3,800 46,  367 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  3.800.-  44. 396 

Total  to  all  township* ^ 

MooeU  City    (part) ^^-^"^ 

Barton  Couivty  area 199,341 

Barton  County  government. —  87, 968 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  3.600 39,  680 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  3.600.-  14,  931 

Total  to  aU  townshlpe 66. 767 

Lamar   City =»,  680 

Bates  County  area 388,683 

Batee  County  government 68, 860 

Total  to  an  dtJee  over  3.600 36, 844 

TMal  to  aU  cttlee  under  3.800—  37, 493 

Total  to  all  townahlps. "i"!^ 

Butler   City 36,344 

Benton  County  area  - i*^'5Si 

Benton  County  government 91,973 

■iy>tal  to  aU  cities  over  3,800 0 

T^ytal  to  an  cltlee  under  3.800..  48.  089 

Xtotal  to  aU  townshlpe ■ 0 

BoUlnger  County  area ^i5'I^ 

BoUlnger  County  government —  87,600 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,800 0 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  3,800—  0 

•XMal  to  all  townshlpe 28. 291 

Boone  County  area 1.217, 184 

Boone  County   government 173,696 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  3^00 286,  787 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600..  787, 888 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 0 

Centralia  City J??f? 

Columbia   Ctty 331.467 

Buchanan  County  area 1,636,027 

Buchanan  County  government.  410.706 

TWal  to  aU  cttlee  over  7JB00 901. 881 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  tmder  »,»(»..  818.743 

Total  to  aU  towashlps 0 

St.  Joeeph  City —  901,681 

Butler  County  area - —  606,619 

Butler  County  govt 183,500 

•nrtal  to  aU  cltlee  over  3,800 300  000 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  3,800.-  23, 119 

Total  to  aU  townsblpa 0 

Poplar  Bluff  Ctty 300.000 

Caldwell  County  area 170.478 

Caldwell  County  govt 81,781 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.800 0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3JKW —  64, 388 

Total  to  aU  townshlpe 84.488 

CaUaway  County  area 376, 831 

OaUaway  County  govt 174,191 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2JB00 80, 400 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  3.800...  11,  031 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 0 

Pulton  City 88.409 

Camden  County  ana .  76.863 

Oamden  County  govt 47,  MS 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600 0 


Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600—  28, 100 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Cape  Qlrardes  County  area 008,404 

Cape  airardea  Counity  govt 330.784 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  2.500 460,386 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600—.  13, 474 

Total  to  all  townships ..  0 

Cape   Girardeau  City 390.928 

Jackson  City - 89.308 

■  11' 

Carroll  County  area 366,496 

Carroll  County  govt 60,  579 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.800 63.  666 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3.800..  33,  386 

Total  to  all  townshlpa. 100.966 

OarroUton  Town 63, 666 

Carter   County  area-'^l-p— —  32, 881 

Carter  County  govt.. '. 38,386 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2,500 0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600..  6.816 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Cass   County  area 341.339 

Cass  County  govt 83.018 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.500. 181.  088 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600 96,  933 

Total  to  aU  townships —  71.164 

Belton   City .—  98,518 

HamsonvUle    City 26,733 

Pleasant  HIU  City 30.  840 

Cedar  County  area 169.  364 

Cedar  Cotinty  government 92.  000 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 67,  364 

Total  to  all  cities  imder  3.600...  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Hdorado  Sprtngs  City 67.364 

Charlton  County  area 226,263 

Charlton  County  government..  75,278 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2,500.--  0 

Total  to  all  cltlee  xinder  3,600—  64.  200 

Total   to  all  townships 96.786 

Christian   County   area 106,386 

Christian  County  government 66,  460 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.500—  "    38.936 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 0 

Clark   County   area 168,479 

Clark  County  government 137,080 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2,600 0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600-.  80.  600 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Clay  County  area 9,101,838 

Clay  County  govt 424,748 

Total  to  aU  dtlse  over  3800 1. 046. 688 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3800..  180.  448 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 0 

Bzoelslor  Springs  City  (part)..  141,648 

Uberty   City ^,,     87.184 

North    Kansas    Otty 106.803 

Oladstone    City ..-_'  87.113 

Kamaa  Otty    (part) 1,134.993 

Clinton  Cotinty  area .«_  174.  464 

Clinton  County  govt . — «.„  84.  618 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2500-_  36, 132 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3800 43,  809 

Total  to  aU  township* ..  0 

Oam«ron   City    (part).... .  86,183 

OolA  County  area 400,814 

Cole  County  govt 71,614 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2500-...  800. 433 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3500..  18, 887 

Total  to  all  townships ..  0 

Jefferson  City... 800,483 

■     III! 

Cooler   County   area «...  179,  666 

Cooper  County   govt 93.  899 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2800 66,568 

ToUl  to  all  cltlee  under  3S00-.  19.  091 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Boonvllle    City... 66.666 


Crawford  County  area .  188, 763 

Crawfm-d  Co\mty  government—  91,011 

Total  to  all  dues  over  3,600 7. 948 

Total  to  all  dtles  under  3M0..  34.798 

Total  to  all  townships o 

Sullivan  City  (part) 7.943 

Dade  County  area 139,833 

Dade  County  government 39.350 

Total  to  aU  dUes  over  3.500 o 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,600...  37, 404 

Total  to  all  townships 73,078 

Dallas  County  area. 186,780 

Dallas  County  government 69,000 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 0 

Total  to  all  dtles  under  3.800.—  67, 760 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Daviess  Covinty  area 142.369 

Daviess  County  government 61, 107 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 0 

Total  to  aU  dtles  under  2,600-.  31.030 

Total  to  all  townships 60.233 

De  Kalb  County  area 147.931 

De  Kalb  County  government 46. 006 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 6.  580 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600  —  39, 929 

Total  to  all  townships 66, 417 

Cameron  City  (part) 6,580 

Dent  County  area 71,069 

Dent  County  government 49,  032 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600  —  22, 037 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600  ..  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Salem  City 22,037 

Douglas  County  area 61,600 

E)ougIas  County  government 62,  800 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600  ...  19,  000 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600  —  0 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Ava    City    19,000 

Dunklin  County  area 847, 886 

Dunklin  County  government—  803, 000 

Total  to  all  dtles  over  3,600 173,347 

Total  to  all  dtles  under  2,600  —  89, 499 

Total  to  all  townships 81.840 

Kennett  City 127,  747 

Maiden  City   46.800 

Franklin  County  area 379, 771 

Franklin  County  government.-  262,  301 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500 99.  678 

Total  to  aU  dtles  under  3,600--  17,803 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Pactflc  City , 24,712 

City  of  St.  CUlr 29,  316 

Sullivan  City    (part) 83,421 

Union  City 13,139 

Washington  City 0 

Oasconade  County  area 166,666 

Oasconade  County  government.  93,  846 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.800 26, 771 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600—  86,060 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Hermann  City 35,771 

Gentry  County  area 163,837 

Gentry  County  government 60,219 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600—  0 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600—  46.060 

Total  to  all  townships 47,668 

Oreene  County  area 2,801,113 

Greene  County  government 696,  991 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 1.  637,  329 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2.800—  67.  793 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Springfield   City 1.637.329 

Orundy  County  araa 389.837 

Grundy  County  governn^nt 37,  060 

Total  to  aU  dtles  over  3,600 101, 334 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,500.-  30.842 

Total  to  aU  townships 60.092 

Trenton    City 101,884 
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Barrlson  County  area 190. 018 

Harrison  County  government—  88,600 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  3,600 34. 871 

Total  to  all  dtles  under  34S00—  30, 416 

Total  to  all  townships 68,236 

Bethany    City 34,871 

H«m7  Coimty  area 381,668 

Henry  county  government 80.342 

Total  to  aU  dtles  over  2,600 108,  600 

Total  to  aU  clUes  under  2,600.-  23,  783 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 88.868 

City  of  Clinton 64. 910 

Windsor    City —  43.600 

Hickory  County  area 47,461 

Hickory  County  government 34, 637 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 0 

Total  to  aU  clUes  under  2,800—  13,836 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Holt  County  area 130,  834 

Holt  County  government 08, 134 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3JS00 0 

Total  to  all  cities  vmder  2,600-..^  81. 780 

Total  to  all  townships .  0 

Howard  County  area 316,687 

Howard  County  government 147,  700 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 83, 000 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600 84.  707 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Fayette    City - 33,000 

Howell  County  area 318,331 

Howell  County  government ..  106, 846 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600 74. 467 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600-1.  37,  819 

Total  to  all  townships ....  0 

West  Plains  City 74,487 

Iron  County  area .  194,630 

Iron  County  government 163, 607 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600 .  0 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3600 41 ,  013 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 0 

Jackson  County  area 18, 861, 800 

Jackson  County  government 3,431.610 

Total  to  all  dtles  over  2.600 10,990,366 

Total  to  aU  dtles  under  3,600—  19,  843 

T>3tal  to  all  townships 0 

Blue  Springs  City 10. 087 

Orandvlew  City . 846.  623 

Independence  City 1.084,483 

Kansas  City  (part) 8.003,630 

Lees  Summit  City 180,  733 

City  of  Raytown 388, 004 

Sugar  Creek  City 50.368 

Jasper  County  area 1, 818, 350 

Jasper  County  government _.  810,  788 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 853,820 

Total  to  aU  dtles  under  3.500 140, 850 

Total  to  all  townships ..  0 

Carthage  City 160,476 

City  of  JopUn  (pari) «.  610,070 

Webb   City 83,366 

Jefferson  County  area 610, 844 

Jefferson  County  government 388,046 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600 318,888 

"Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  3,800 10, 806 

Total  to  all  townships .  0 

Crystal  City 61,003 

De  Soto  City 02,680 

Peelua  City 50.771 

Johnson  County  area ..  444,871 

Johnson  County  government 810, 436 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  3,600 167, 883 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600—  68, 061 

Total  to  all  townships 0 

Warrensburg  City 167,  383 

Knox  County  area 103,379 

Knox  County  government _.  71.600 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,600 o 

Total  to  aU  cities  vmder  3.600 81. 778 

Total  to  all  townships o 


9i 


liadede  County  area 

LAdede  County  goverxunent 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3.600 

Total  to  all  dtles  under  3,600.. 

Total  to  aU  townships 

Lebanon  city 

Lafayette  Co\mty  area 

Lafaystte  County  government. 

Total  to  aU  dtles  over  3,800 

Total  to  aU  dtles  imder  3,600— 

Total  to  all  townships 

Hlgglnsvllle  City 

Lexington  City 

Odessa  City . 

lAwrence  County  area 

Lewis  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600— 

Total  to  all  townships 

Aurora  City „- 

Monett  City . 

Mount  Vernon  City 

Lewis  County  area 

Lewis  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,800 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,800... 

Total  to  all  townships 

Town  of  Canton 

Lincoln  County  area 

Lincoln  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2J500 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2.500... 

Total  to  all  townships . 

Tpoy  City 

Lynn  County  area 

Lynn  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  8,500.- 

Total  to  all  townships 

Brookfleld  city 

Maroellne  City 

Ltvlngston  Cotmiy  area 

Livingston  County  government. 

Total  to  aU  cities  ovw  3.600 

Total  to  aU  dtlss  undsr  3.800—. 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 

ChlUloothe   City 

MODonald  County  area 

McDonald  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,800 

Total  to  aU  dtlss  under  3,600... 

Total  to  all  townships 

Maoon  County  area 

Macon  County  government . 

Total  to  aU  dtles  over  3,600.... 

Total  to  all  dues  undsr  3,500 

Total  to  all  townships 

MaooQ  City 

Madison  County  area 

Madison  County   government 

Total  to  aU  dtles  over  3.600 

Total  to  all  dtles  under  3,600 

Total  to  all  townships 

Frederlcktown     City 

Maries  County  area ._ 

Marlss  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  aU  clUes  under  3,600.. 
Total  to  all  townships 

Marlon  County  area 

Marion  Coiinty  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  undsr  3,600-. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Hannibal  City ._ 

Palmyra  City .„ _. .... 

Mercer  County  area 

Mercer  County  government. .. 

Total  to  aU  dUas  over  3.500 

<!8I.8« 


844,080 
89,666 

143,508 
11,  916 

0 
143. 698 


388.613 
92.603 

187.  677 
68,343 
0 
36.661 
66.817 
36,  199 

268, 788 
108,066 
106,  242 

46.477 
0 
76.405 
11,462 
17,386 

178,738 
140.134 

17.573 

21,022 

0 

17.573 

178,478 

120,075 

23.560 

34,862 

0 

38,560 


275,671 
64,035 

137,379 
80.864 
64.488 
98.191 
39,088 


178,048 
87.886 
00,868 
8,860 
41.846 
88,866 


84,640 

82.094 

0 

143.447 

0 

MO.  768 

141.660 

40.601 

87,807 

0 

40.501 


Total  to  aU  cities  undsr  3,500.. 
Total  to  all  t^wn»h>p«       j,^ 

Miller  County  area ... 

Miller  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,800.. 

Total  to  aU  townships 

Hdon  city . 

Mississippi  Covinty  area 

Mississippi    County    govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.800 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3.600.. 

ToUl  to  all  townships 

Charleslon    City 

East  Prairie  City 

Montleau   County   area 

Montleau  County  govt 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3JJ00 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  3,500.. 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 

California    City 

Monroe   County  area 

Monroe   County   govt 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3JiO0.. 
Total  to  all  cltlee  under  2,600. 
Total  to  aU  townships 

Montgomery   County    area 

Montgomery  County  govt 

Tots!  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cltlee  under  3,800.. 
Total  to  all  town^ips 

Morgan  County  area 

Morgan  County  govt 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3.800 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600.. 

Total   to  all  townships 

New  Madrid  County  area 

New  Madrid  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

New  Madrid  City ~ 

Slkeslon  Ctty  (part) 

PortagevUle    City ~_ 

Newton  County  area 

Newton  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  8.9o6I! 
Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  8.500-. 

Total   to   all   townships 

Neosho   City '_. 

City  of  Joplln  (p«n> 

Nodaway  County  area 

Nodaway  County  govt 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  tJSOo'.. 
TMtal  to  aU  cltlee  under  8.500- 
Total   to   all   townships... 
Maryvllle    City V... 

Oregon   County   area 

Oregon  Oottaty  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600—! 
Total  to  aU  dtles  tmder  2J00-. 
■Total  to  all  townshlpe 

Osage   County   area 

Osage  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.600—. 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  3.A00.. 
Total  to  all  to«mj>itp«  ~ 

Oaark  County  area 

Oaark   County  govt _1 

Total  to  all  clUes  over  3,600 

Total  to  all  dUes  undsr  3JM0-. 
Total  to  all   townships 

Pemiscot  County  area 

Pemiscot  County  govt 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  3,600 

Total  to  aU  dUes  under  8.800.. 
Total  to  aU  townships 
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31.763 
87,401 

188,818 
90,718 
80,107 
15,400 
0 
86,107 

830,000 

180,600 

110,890 

10,470 

0 

77.828 

33.000 

130.183 
80.000 
37.439 
33.804 
0 
27,480 

178,000 

114.838 

67.001 

67,9ei 

0 


197.004 

96,300 

0 

71.308 


187.684 

118.000 

0 

44,B0i 

0 

464,960 

360.600 

98,  008 

111,000 

0 

53,004 

3.640 

36,600 

810.008 

110,000 

131,  e«4 

18.801 

0 

80,647 

31,907 


868.315 

103.680 

87,338 

30.380 

134.100 

07,880 


131.033 
04,000 

0 

«7,S8I 
0 

83.408 
57.337 

0 
38.081 

0 

03.434 

06,000 

0 

0,«M 

• 

400.860 

178,600 
188.  ()76 

30.8aa 

0 
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Reventi4  Mharing  funds  for  ilisacmri — Con. 
[In  doUan] 

CaruthanvUlo  City 123,178 

H»ytl  City M.600 


172.883 

laa.ooo 

44.471 

6.193 

0 

44.471 


Parry  County 

Perry  County  government 

Total  to  eU  cltlee  over  3.500 

TotAl  to  aU  cities  under  3.900 — 

TotAl  to  ftll  towneblpe 

Perryvllle   City — 


PetUe  County 

Pettla  County  govt 

Total  to  ell  cities  over  2.610-.. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600. 

Total  to  aU  townablpe 

Sedalla   City 


Pbelpe  County 

Plielpe  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,900... 
Total  to  ail  cities  under  3.600. 

Total  to  all  townablpa 

BoUa  City 

Bt.  James  City 


Pike  County  area . 

Pike  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.900 — 
Total  to  all  cltlee  under  3.900. 

Total  to  all  townenips 

Bowling  Oreen  City 

Louisiana  City 


Platte  County 

Platte  County  government 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  2.600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600. 

Total  to  aU  townships 

City     (part) 


PoUc  County  area 

PoU  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cltlee  over  3.600.. 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  3.600.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Bolivar  City.. -. 


Pulaski  County 
Pulaski  County  government.. 
Total  to  aU  cities  over  3.600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  2.600. 

Total  to  aU  townships 

Waynesvllle  City 

Putnam  County  area 

Putnam  County  government.. 
Total  to  aU  cities  over  3400... 
Total  to  aU  cltlee  under  3.900. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Rails   CoTinty   area 

Ralls  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Randolph  County  area 

Randolph  County  government. 
Total  to  all  dtlas  over  3,600... 
Total  to  all  dtles  under  3,600. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Moberly  City 


Ray  County  area 

Bay  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,900... 
Total  to  all  clUes  under  3.900. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Richmond  City 

Kzotialor  Spring  City  (part). 


Reynolds    County 

Reynolds  County  government.. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600.. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Blpl«7  County 

Ripley  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,600 


636,063 
186.004 
414,  186 
36.074 
0 
414.  186 


316.718 

06.393 

106,683 

0,793 

0 

90,488 

18,144 

333.217 
164,  676 
61.770 
19.771 
0 
88.937 
33,848 

800,848 
88.445 
104,472 
116,430 
0 
104. 472 


168,021 

128,000 

26,000 

12.021 

0 

38,000 


161.429 
90,433 
38.000 
38,006 
0 
33.000 

130.766 

83.016 

0 

33.848 

36,903 


83,978 

60,346 

0 

33.738 

0 

366.733 
93.636 

311,614 

60,683 

0 

311.514 

369.  765 

168,195 

69,588 

48.004 

0 

63,889 

1,086 

100,038 
94,000 

0 
16.038 

0 

196,338 

101,000 

0 


Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600. 
Total  to  all  townships 


66,  338 
0 


St.  Charles  County  area 

St.  Charles  County  government. 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  3,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600— 

Total  to  all  townships 

OTallon    City 

St.  Charles  City . 

Went^llle  City 


St.  Clair  County  area 

St.  Clair  Cotmty  government.. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600.. 
Total  to  all  townships 

St.  FrancoU  County  area 

St.  Francois  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,600.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Bonne  Terre  City 

Desloge   City 

Fannlngton   City 

Flat  River  City 

St.  Louis  County  area 

St.  Louis  County  government 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,600 

Total  to  all  cities  under  2,500.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Ballwln   City   

Bellefontalne  Neighbors 

VUlage  of  Bel  Ridge 

City  of  Berkeley 

Breckenrldge  Hills  Village 

Brentwood  City  

Town  of  Brldgeton 

Clayton  City  . 

Crestwood  City 

Creve  Coeur  City 

Dellwood  City 

Des  Peres  City 

ElllsvUle  City  HaU 

Ferguson  City 

Florissant    City    „_ 

Prontenac  City . ... 

Olendale  City  .._.... 

Hanloy  HUls  VUla«e. 

Hazelwood  VUlage 

Hillsdale  VUlage 

Jennings  City 

Klnloch  City 

City  of  Klrkwood 

Ladue  City 

City  of  Manchester „. ._ 

Maplewood  City 

City  of  Mollne  Acres 

Normandy  Town  ._ 

Northwoodfl  City 

Olivette  City 

Overland  City 

Pagedale  City  

Pine  Lawn  City 

Richmond  Heights  City .« 

Rlvervlew  VUlage 

Rock   HUl   city 

St.  Ann  City , ._ 

St.   John  VUlage 

Shrewsbury    City 

Town  Country  VUlage 

Ctty  of  University  City 

Valley  Park  City 

Vienna    Park    City 

Wareon  Woods  City 

Webster  Orovee  City . 

Wellston    City 

Woodson  Terrace  City . 

Sunset  HUls  City 


887,046 
819,600 
856,908 

10,631 
0 

68,846 
360,667 

37,506 

183,864 
63,505 

0 
40,368 

0 

637, 087 

369, 618 

196, 592 

70.  977 

0 

69,794 

23.  674 

60,908 

62.216 

6,  864,  538 

3.  793,  486 

2,  886,  393 

184,647 

0 

39,958 

39,383 

16,668 

168,842 

69,649 

83,968 

66,301 

60,  671 

56,398 

26,248 

21.223 

16,016 

17.797 

113,027 

307,740 

11.037 

19.403 

8.709 

47.784 

11,833 

141,575 

114,  907 

100,  193 

29,639 

17,  070 

122, 392 

10,480 

27,215 

12,983 

26,011 

128,564 

18.066 

29.991 

73,386 

10.688 

43.068 

74,358 

26,228 

26.321 

7,447 

252.  483 

61,331 

17,881 

7.163 

113.904 

143.915 

63.300 

11,617 


St.  LoTils  City  County  area 

St.  Loxiis  Otty  County  govern- 
ment    

Totid  to  aU  ottlee  over  3.600 

Total  to  all  oltles  under  3.900.. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Ste.  Oenevleve  County  area 

Bte.  Oenevleve  County  govwu- 
ment 


13.  703, 004 

13, 703,  004 
0 
0 
0 

176,  797 

98.189 


Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,500... 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  3.600. 

Total  to  aU  townships 

Ste.  Oenevleve  City 


Saline  County  area 

Saline  County  government . 

Total  to  aU  dtles  over  2,500... 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 

Marshall  City 

Slater   City 


Schuyler  County  area 

Schuyler  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600... 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,600. 
Total   to   aU   townships 


Scotland  County  area 

Scotland  County  government. 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,500 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  2,600. 
Total   to  aU  townships 


Scott   County   area 

Scott  County  government 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  2,500 

Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,900. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Chaffee  City 

Slkeston  City   (part) 


Shannon  County  wea 

Shannon  County  government. 
Total  to  all  cities  over  3,500. 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,900. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Shelby    County   area 

Shelby   County   govt 

Total  to  all  dtles  over  3,900... 
Total  to  aU  cities  under  3,900. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Stoddard    County   area 

Stoddard   County   govt 

Total  to  al  dtles  over  3J500 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3,900.. 

Total  to  all  townships 

Daxter  City 


60.068 
0 
0 

60,068 

316.  418 

138,886 

166,881 

86.480 

0 

111,183 

39,148 

95,229 
07,636 

0 
27.703 

0 

112,254 
89,618 

0 
22,636 

0 

468.588 
151.083 
216,  247 
101,  259 
0 
31,009 
196.  238 

87. 693 
68,  000 

0 
30,698 

0 

113,738 

65,328 

0 

48,408 

0 

483,348 

183,804 
70,500 
83, 362 

117,  780 
70.800 


Stone  County  area 

Stone  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2.600 

Total  to  all  dtiee  under  2,900. 
Total  to  all  townahlps 


SuUlvan  County  area 

S^llllvan  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  2,500... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3,600. 
Total  to  all  townships 


Taney  County   area 

Taney  Covmty  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3JS00... 
Total  to  all  cltlee  under  3,500. 
Total  to  all  townshlpe 


67.661 
62,840 

0 
14,811 

0 

73,051 
36.890 
0 
13, 549 
33, 613 

130,733 

76,379 

0 

44,454 

0 


Texas  Coimty  area 

Texas  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600.. 
Total  to  all  oltles  under  3,600. 
Total  to  aU  townships 


139.036 

60,965 

0 

49,600 

43,471 


Vernon  County  area 

Vernon  County  govt 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,600.. 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.600. 

Total  to  all  townships. 

Nevada  City.. 


389,183 
70,807 

164.  877 
81,753 

421, 747 

164,877 


Warren  County  area 

Warren  Covmty  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3,600... 
Total  to  all  cities  under  3.800.. 
Total  to  all  townships 


107,  163 
97,  947 

0 
49,319 

0 


Washington  County  area 

Washington  County  govt 

Total  to  aU  cities  over  3,900 

Total  to  all  cities  imder  3,900... 


807,958 

371,513 

38,349 

8.109 


dcidber  18,  1972' 

Total  to  aU  township* ..'. 

Poiosi  City... 

Wayne  Cotmty  art*- 

Wayne  County  goivt-....- — . — 

Xotal  to  aU  cltlee  over  3.600 

Total  for  all  cities  under  3,900-. 
Total  to  aU  townshlpe 

Webster  Ooxmty  are* 

Webster  County  govt 

Total  to  all  dtlas  over  3,600.... 
Total  to  aU  dtles  under  3,600.. 

Total  to  all  townahlps 

Marshfleld     City 

Worth  Ooimty  area 

Worth  County  govt 

Total  to  all  cltlee  over  3.900 

Total  to  all  cities  under  3.900.. 
Total  to  all  town^ilps 

Wright  County  area 

Wright  Coimty  govt 

Total  to  all  cities  over  3.600 

Total  to  aU  cities  tmder  3.600.. 

Total  to  all  townshlpe 

Mountain  Grove  City 
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0    District  of  Columbia  worker*  receive  less     as  well,  will  b«  hefuing  from  this  man 
38. 349    tj[^aja.  50  percent  of  their  average  weekly     in  the  future. 


118,801 

71.180 

0 

43.411 

0 


188.  871 

111,911 

40,709 

86,196 

0 

40,706 


88,568 
46,688 

0 

22,084 

0 


308, 017 
73,000 
34,000 
36,678 
60,844 
84.000 


THE  HONORABLE  PRED  HARRIS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  93d  Congress  convenes  in  January 
the  Senate  will  miss  the  presence  of  a 
great  fighter  for  humanity — the  Honor- 
able Frkd  Harris.  Many  times  I  have 
marveled  at  his  stirring  eloquence,  his 
compassion  and  concern,  and  his  courage 
to  do  battle  for  what  he  believed  was 
right. 

Frko  Harris  was  always  in  the  fore- 
front of  fight  for  social  and  economic 
reform.  His  compassion  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  the  downtrodden  will 
never  be  forgotten  and  wUl  always  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  know  that  Frxo  Harris'  zeal  and  vigor 
will  continue  in  whatever  field  of  endeav- 
or he  seeks  to  pursue. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  the  Congress  has  Just  passed 
Is  a  long  overdue  step  toward  reform  of 
our  workmen's  compensation  laws.  The 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  originally  passed  in 
1927  to  provide  a  Federal  compensation 
program  for  injuries  or  death  arising 
from  emplojmient  on  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  extended 
over  the  years  to  cover  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  areas  of 
Federal  Interest.  At  the  present  time  more 
than  8,000,000  workers  are  covered  by 
this  Act.  Including  more  than  200,000 
longshoremen  and  ship  repair  men.  300.- 
000  employees  of  private  employers  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia  and  200,000 
workers  in  defense  bases,  in  nonappro- 
priated fund  Federal  agencies,  and  in 
work  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

During  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
held  both  in  Washington  and  in  San 
Francisco,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony concerning  the  inadequate  benefits 
paid  imder  present  law  in  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  tsnpes  of  occupation; 
benefits  so  inadequate  that  totally  dis- 
abled workers,  because  of  the  $70  a  week 
maximum  limitation  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1961.  receive  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  their  average  weekly  wage  and 


wage;  benefits  so  inadequate  that  the 
present  minimum  is  $18  a  veek. 

S.  2318  substantially  increases  both 
mftx^""""  and  tp1"<'»'""  benefits  under 
the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act — maximum  benefits 
for  a  disabled  worker  are  increased  from 
the  present  170  per  week  maximum  to 
two-thirds  of  his  average  weekly  wage, 
subject  to  a  phased-in  minimum  start- 
ing at  125  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age weekly  wage  and  rising  in  3  years 
to  200  percent  of  the  national  average 
weekly  wage;  minimum  benefits  are  in- 
creased from  the  present  minimum  of 
$18  per  week  to  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  national  average  weekly  wage,  or 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  disabled 
worker,  whichever  is  less.  Other  im- 
provements to  the  benefit  structure  in- 
clude annual  increases  in  compensation 
benefits  based  on  increases  in  the  na- 
tional average  weekly  wage,  uixgrading 
of  benefits  payable  for  injuries  occur- 
ring before  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
elimination  of  the  present  ceiUng  on 
temporary  disabilities,  and  expansion  of 
survivors'  benefits  and  the  schedule  of 
awards  for  disfigurements. 

Significant  improvements  in  the  act 
sure  also  made  in  the  area  of  extended 
coverage,  by  extending  coverage  to  in- 
juries occurring  in  the  contiguous  dock 
area  related  to  Icmgshore  and  ship  re- 
pair work.  The  bill  also  contains  provi- 
sions for  a  resolution  of  the  longstand- 
ing dispute  over  third-party  actions  by 
injured  longshoremen,  and  provides  for 
important  administrative  changes  re- 
specting both  the  worker's  rights  and 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor in  administering  this  system  of  com- 
pensation for  the  over  800,000  employ- 
ees who  depend  upon  its  protection. 

S.  2318  also  makes  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  model  of  enlightened  bene- 
fit. 

This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  im- 
plement, in  the  limited  area  covered  by 
the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Commission  on 
workmen's  compensation  laws  which 
was  created  by  the  Congress  in  1970. 

I  am  delighted  that  in  its  final  hours 
the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  pass  this 
much-needed  legislation. 


SENATOR  DAVID  H.  GAMBRELL. 
OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  David 
Qambrell  came  to  the  Senate  shortly 
after  I  did  and  we  have  served  together 
for  almost  2  years  as  Members  of  the 
"freshman  class." 

During  this  time  I  have  come  to  re- 
spect greatly  his  inte^ty.  dedication, 
and  judgment.  We  have  worked  together 
closely  in  several  legislative  areas,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  reform,  in  attempts 
to  make  Congress  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

Because  of  a  combination  of  political 
factors.  David  Gambrell's  first  venture 
into  elective  poUtics  was  not  successful, 
but  I  feel  that  both  the  State  of  Georgia, 
which  he  served  so  well,  and  the  Nation, 


My  wife,  Rhea,  and  I  liave  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  relationship  with  David 
Gambrxll  and  his  lovely  wife.  Luck.  I 
wish  them  both  very  promising  and  pro- 
ductive future  in  the  years  ahead. 


SENATOR  ELAINE  EDWARDS  GAVE 
FAi'I'HFUL  ATl'EN'I'lON  TO  LEGIS- 
LATIVE DUTIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  only 
a  few  months  ago  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  benefitted  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  its  membership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards  >  She 
will  soon  end  her  term  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  During  her  meml)ership, 
however,  ^e  has  made  a  good  mark  in 
this  body  that  will  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Edwards  came  to  Capitol  HUl 
knowing  that  her  term  of  office  would 
not  be  extensive.  She  could  have  been 
content  to  use  her  time  freed  from  much 
of  the  stress  and  strain  that  normally 
accompanies  this  office.  She  did  not 
choose  the  easy  way,  however,  but  im- 
mediately assumed  the  full  duties  of  a 
Senator  with  study  and  appllcatioc  to 
represent  the  people  of  her  State. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  she  attended  our  meetings 
faithfully  and  made  many  helpful  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  legisla- 
tion. She  was  an  able  and  articulate  ad- 
vocate of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  she 
represented  them  well  in  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Edwakds  will  not  be  with  us  when 
the  93d  Congress  convenes,  and  I  know 
that  we  will  miss  her  presence.  I  com- 
mend her  for  the  work  she  has  done  and 
wish  her  to  know  that  she  will  always  be 
welcome  in  these  Halls. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE,  92D  CONGRESS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  In  the  92d  Congress  has  been  in 
session  on  347  days.  During  that  period, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare has  held  510  meetings.  We  have  had 
330  hearings,  sometimes,  of  course,  two 
or  three  on  the  same  day.  We  have  met 
In  executive  session  on  96  6B,yn,  and  we 
have  sat  in  conference  with  the  House 
on  84  days.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  held  hearings  on  and  ordered  re- 
ported the  nominations  of  32  Presiden- 
tial appointees. 

These  statistics  are  merely  one  indi- 
cation of  the  dedication,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  sense  of  purpose  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee. 

Early  next  year,  when  all  the  results 
are  in.  I  will  submit  to  the  Senate  a  full 
record  of  the  legislative  and  investiga- 
tive activities  of  the  committee.  As  of 
now,  I  wish  only  to  outline  briefly  the 
legislative  work  done  by  our  committee 
and  Its  legislative  review  aetlvltlee  dur- 
ing this  Congress. 

The  committee  has  reported,  and  the 
Senate  has  passed  57  bills,  most  of  them 
of  msUor  importance.  Of  these  28  have 
become  law  and  10  have  been  approved 
by  Congress  and  are  awaiting  the  Pres- 
ident's signature.  Some  have  been  in- 
corporated in  other  legislation  which 
has  become  public  law  or  is  awaiting 
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Presidential    approval.    The    remainder 
are  pomIIdc  before  the  House. 

iJiBOB 

During  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  four  labor-related  bills  orlg- 
tnattng  in  the  committee  were  enacted 
into  law:  The  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portvmitles  Amendments  of  1972;  the 
Black  Lung  Amendments  of  1972;  the 
Service  Contracts  Act,  and  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  Amendments  of  1972.  In 
addition  both  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972;  however  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  agree  to  go  to 
conference  on  this  legislation. 

Above  and  beyond  the  legislative  acti- 
vities, the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  con- 
ducted three  legislative  review  Investi- 
gations, under  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  and  the  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Safety  Act,  Into  the  disasters  at 
Buffalo  Creek  and  Blacksville  in  West 
Virginia  and  the  Sunshine  Mine  disaster 
in  Kellogg,  Idaho,  and  continued  its  in- 
vestigations into  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers election  of  1969.  It  also  held  legis- 
lative review  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
303  J  provided  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  with  the  power 
to  seek  court  enforcement  of  the  laws 
prohibiting  Job  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  ori- 
gin, and  sex.  The  amendments  expanded 
the  scope  of  Jurisdiction  under  the  basic 
law  to  Include  employees  of  State  and 
kx^al  government  as  well  as  employers 
and  labor  organizations  with  15  or  more 
employees  or  members.  In  addition,  the 
act  provides  a  right  of  action,  for  the 
first  time,  for  Federal  employees  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  Job  discrimination. 

The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Amendments 
'Public  Law  92-303)  improved  and  ex- 
panded benefits  for  black  limg  victims 
and  their  survivors,  including  new  bene- 
fits to  orphans  and  dependent  parents, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  elimination  of  the 
X-ray  as  sole  determinant  of  pneumo- 
coniosis, expansion  of  penumoconlosis, 
in  certain  cases,  to  Include  respiratory 
and  pulmonary  impairments,  a  fxmc- 
tlonal  definition  of  total  disability,  elim- 
ination of  offsetting  of  social  security 
disability  benefits  and  application  to  sur- 
face, as  well  as  underground,  coal  miners. 

The  Service  Contracts  Act  sunend- 
ments  (Public  Law  92-473)  mandate  ful- 
fillment of  the  original  legislative  intent 
in  the  1965  act  by  reqiiiring  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  make  wage  deter- 
minations for  all  contracts  where  the 
Government  contractor  employs  more 
than  five  employees  by  prohibiting  the 
undercutting  of  collectively  bargained 
wage  rates  and  by  req\iirlng  the  successor 
contractors  to  be  bound  by  such  col- 
lectively bargained  rates. 

The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  awaiting  the  President's 
slgnatiure,  provided  major  improvements 
hi  this  workmen's  compensation  system, 
including  an  Increase  In  the  limit  on 
weekly  payments  for  Injured  workers  to 
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a  high  enough  level  to  restore  the  op- 
portunity for  most  injured  workers  to 
receive  66%  percent  of  their  wages  when 
they  are  Incapacitated  by  a  work  Injury. 
Improved  medical  services  and  rehabili- 
tative assistance  and  opportunities,  ex- 
panded coverage,  automatic  adjustments 
in  benefit  levels  to  reflect  cost-of-living 
increases,  and  an  Improved  administra- 
tive structure. 

Another  labor-related  measure — a  bill 
providing  a  means  for  settling  the 
lengthy  west  coast  dock  strike — was  also 
reported  out  by  the  committee  and 
enacted  Into  law.  However,  the  strike 
was  settled  voluntarily,  without  need  for 
resort  to  the  procedturs  set  forth  by  the 
bill. 

During  the  second  session,  the  Senate 
also  passed  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972.  which  would  have 
raised  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.30  an 
hour  over  a  period  of  years,  would  have 
provided  parity  In  the  minimum  wage 
for  all  workers  covered  by  the  act,  and 
would  have  expanded  coverage  to  Include 
approximately  8,000,000  new  workers. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  refused  to  go 
to  conf»ence  on  this  legislation. 

The  committee's  three  safety  Investi- 
gations Involved  extensive  field  work  and 
legislative  review  hearings.  As  a  result 
of  this  legislative  review  activity,  major 
defects  in  the  implementation  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  Metal 
and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  were 
disclosed,  hopefxUly  leading  to  significant 
lmprov«nent8  in  the  administration  of 
these  laws. 

The  committee's  hearings  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  were  pri- 
marily directed  toward  the  problems  that 
small  businesses  have  encountered  under 
the  act — problems  largely  related  to  the 
unavallabDlty  of  adequate  information 
concerning  the  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards which  have  been  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  continuation  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  investigation  disclosed  nimier- 
oos  new  questions  of  improprieties  In  the 
administration  of  the  anthracite  health 
and  welfare  fund.  These  matters  have 
been  referred  to  the  Labor  and  Justice 
Departments  for  consideration  of  civil 
and/or  criminal  prosecutions. 

PKKSION8 

Daring  the  92d  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee completed  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  penetrating  studies  of  the 
private  pension  system.  Its  Investigative 
activities  were  designed  to  ascertain  the 
problems  of  the  pension  system  and 
whether  it  was,  in  fact,  fulfilling  Its  pur- 
pose of  providing  American  workers  with 
the  promise  of  financial  secmlty  and  dig- 
nity in  retirement. 

Toward  these  ends,  the  committee  con- 
ducted various  studies  and  held  extensive 
hearings.  A  statistical  analysis  of  1,302 
private  pension  plans  published  final  re- 
sults in  September  1972  with  data  relat- 
ing to  all  aspects  of  coverage  of  the 
14,179.631  employee  participants.  Among 
the  earlier  results  published  from  this 
study  were  an  analysis  of  87  plans  which 
established  that  on  the  average,  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  participants  in 
those  plans  had  forfeited  their  benefits 
over  a  20-year  period;  and  a  764-plan 


analysis  which  established  that  the  mc 
dian  monthly  pension  benefit  was  $M  a 
figure  which,  when  combined  with  the 
average  social  security  payment,  would 
give  a  retired  lu-ban  cou];4«  an  tnix>me  be- 
low  the  poverty  standard  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Hearings  In  Washington  and  other 
cities  gave  employee  participants  an  op- 
portunity for  the  first  time  to  describe 
the  hardships  and  Inequities  they  had 
suffered  because  of  defective  pension 
plans.  Twenty-cue  workers  out  of  hun- 
dreds examined  testified  in  July  1971, 
while  14  large  corporations  confirmed 
the  failings  in  these  plans  In  October 
1972.  Hearings  in  five  cities  during  the 
spring  of  1972  examined  the  urgent 
problem  of  pension  losses  by  thousands 
of  workers  when  the  11  large  employers 
at  the  hearings  were  sold,  merged,  or 
went  out  of  business.  In  preparation  for 
these  hearings,  the  committee  staff  In- 
vestigated more  than  115  employers 
whose  pension  plans  had  been  termi- 
nated and  which  had  resulted  In  partial 
or  total  loss  of  pensions  by  employees. 

Additionally,  the  committee  conducted 
6  days  of  hearings  In  June  1972  on  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act  of  1972,  S.  3598,  hearing 
testimony  from  33  witness  groups,  in- 
cluding all  segments  of  the  pensltm  in- 
dustry on  the  merits  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  most  significant  accomplishment 
of  the  committee  pension  stxidy  has  been 
the  development  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation to  Improve  the  private  pension 
system  as  it  now  exists.  Based  on  a  care- 
ful analjrsls  of  the  findings  of  the  vari- 
ous studies  and  Investigations.  S.  3598 
Included  provisions  for  Federal  regula- 
tion of  vesting,  funding,  Insurance,  and 
fiduciary  activities  of  private  pension 
plans,  as  weU  as  a  volimtary  system  of 
portability. 

The  bill  was  reported  imanlmously  to 
the  Senate  on  September  15,  1972.  and 
Is  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar  after 
having  been  referred  to  and  reported 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
with  amendments. 

THX  HAinnCAPPXB 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  (Public 

Law  92 )    replaces  the  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  Act  and  for  the  first  time 
puts  emphasis  on  serving  those  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps.  It  institutes  sev- 
eral new  special  programs,  including  es- 
tablishment of  National  Centers  for 
Spinal  Cord  Injuries,  services  for  end- 
stage  renal  disease,  mortgage  insurance 
and  Interest  grants  for  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, services  to  older  blind  individ- 
uals, and  centers  for  deaf  individuals. 
New  emphasis  is  placed  on  research  and 
training,  and  administration  established 
by  statute  in  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration.  New  Investigatory  and 
enforcement  bodies  are  created  to  assure 
full  access  of  handicapped  to  public  fa- 
cilities and  to  assure  fair  treatment  in 
hiring  and  plachig  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  a  new  program  is  established  to 
serve  persons  with  no  vocational  goal. 

The  Randolph -Sheppard  Act  amend- 
ments (S.  2506)  were  adopted  In  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
S.  2506.  They  would  expand  work  oppor- 
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tuniaes  for  licensed  blind  vending  facil- 
ity operators  and  provkto  them  with 
additional  legal  and  procedural  reme- 
dies, Indudbur  binding  arMtratton  and 
Judicial  review. 
Also  incorporated  In  the  RehabUlUtion 

Act  of  1972,  WM  the  Rrtmbffltation  Serv- 
ices for  Older  Blind  bffl  (8.  1030),  a 
measure  provttBiig  special  services.  In- 
cluding mobility  and  orientation  train- 
ing, for  persons  whose  combination  of  age 
ajui  Wln^— «  makes  employment  dUB- 
colt  to  obtain. 

Included  in  the  Comprehensive  Older 
Americans  Services  Amendments  Act, 
was  the  Bfiddle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Training  Act  (8.  1807),  a  measure  pro- 
viding training  for  unemployed  iieraons 
age  45  tuod  older. 

The  Wagner-OTJay  of  1938  was 
amended  by  PubUc  Law  02-28  to  extend 
its  provisions  to  severely  handkimped 
Individuals  who  are  not  blind.  Previous 
legislation  provided  employment  In 
sheltered  workshops  for  blind  Individuals 
only.  It  also  expanded  the  list  of  Hems 
that  can  be  produced  by  sheltered  work- 
shops under  the  act  for  sale  to  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

EDUCATION 

m  the  field  of  education,  the  committee 
brought  about  a  number  of  important 
advances: 

KH.  11809,  providing  that  for  purposes 
of  Public  Law  874.  81st  CoDgress,  relat- 
ing to  aid  for  schools  in  federally  Im- 
pacted areas.  Federal  pccs>erty  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  shall 
continue  to  be  treated  as  Federal  prop- 
erty for  2  years,  became  law,  as  part  of 
S.  3054,  PubUc  Law  92-277. 

S.  659,  an  (Mnnlbus  education  bin  con- 
tained all  necessary  action  to  extend  for 
the  2-year  period  of  the  92d  Congress 
the  following  laws:  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act — creating  a  National 
Foundation  for  Post  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion— and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  It  became  Public 
Law  92-318. 

Incorporated  into  this  law  were  the 
provisions  of  S.  2482,  to  authorize  finan- 
cial support  for  Improvement  In  Indian 
education,  which  had  passed  the  Senate 
57  to  lO,  and  S.  1557,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  equal  educational 
opportimltles  for  all  children. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  260,  to  delay 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  amendments 
related  to  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  became  Public  Law  92-391. 

S.  390,  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for  a  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  scholarship  program,  is 
pending  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

As  a  special  tribute  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  Honorable  Allen 
J.  Ellender,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  265 
was  enacted  providing  grants  for  scholar- 
ships in  his  name.  The  resolution  is  now 
awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

HEALTH 

The  following  health  legislation  con- 
sidered by  the  conunittee  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress was  enacted  into  law: 

Public  Law  92-52 — amended  the  Pub- 


lic Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  student  loan  and  seholanhip 
provisions. 

Putdle  Law  92-157— the  Health  Man- 
power Act-HMTOTWed  funds  for  the  in- 
creased training  of  manpower  for  the 
health  prof  esstons. 

PnUk:  Law  93-158 — amended  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  an  increased  nimiber  of 
nurses. 

PubMc  Uiw  9a-218— the  National  Can- 
cer Act  of  1971— amended  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  order  to 
more  rffecOvely  carry  out  the  national 
effort  atalnst  cancor. 

Public  Law  92-294— the  National  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  Control  Act — amended  the 
PubUe  Health  Service  Act  to  map  a 
masstve  program  atoied  at  controlling 
sickle  cell  anemia. 

PuMtc  Law  92-306 — amended  the  PuIh 
lic  Health  Service  Act  to  designate  tbe 
National  Instltate  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases  as  the  Natkioal  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases;  the  reorganisation  was  de- 
signed to  expand  the  development  of  re- 
search and  training  programs  in  the  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  di- 
gestive diseases. 

PiMlc  Law  92-237— the  Drug  Listing 
Act  of  1972,  amended  the  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  cur- 
rent Mating  of  each  drug  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or 
ptocessed  by  a  registrant  tmder  that  act. 
PuMle  Law  93-414— the  National 
Cootey^  Anemia  Control  Act,  amended 
the  Pu»*c  Health  Servloe  Act  to  provide 
assistance  for  programs  for  the  diagno- 
sis, prevention  and  treatment  of,  and  re- 
search In,  Cooley's  anemia. 

Public  Law  93-423— the  National 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act. 
was  designed  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
th^  Nafional  Heart  and  Long  Institute 
In  order  to  advance  the  national  attack 
against  these  diseases. 

Public  Law  92-449 — the  communicable 
disease  centred  amendments,  expanded 
the  WFation's  efforts  In  the  area  of  com- 
mtmicable  disease  contnd. 

In  addition,  the  following  health  bills 
reported  from  the  cwnmlttee  were  passed 
by  the  Soiate  and  are  pending  in  the 
House. 

S.  1874— the  ChUdren's  Dental  Health 
Act.  is  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  75 — to  es- 
tablish the  Naticmal  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health.  Science,  and  Society  Is 
pending  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

S.  3716 — would  expand  and  Improve 
the  authority  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram, commimlty  mental  health  centers, 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics, the  emergency  medical  services,  and 
allied  health  personnel,  medical  libraries, 
public  health  training,  migrant  health, 
and  the  National  Hecath  Service  Corps. 
Several  of  the  component  parts  of  S.  3716 
were  introduced  individually,  passed  by 
the  Soiate.  and  are  pending  in  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, as  Is  S.  3716. 


S.  3327— the  Health  Malnjtenance  Or- 
ganlxation  and  Reeoorcca  Develagxnent 
Act  of  1973  is  currentiy  pending  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

8.  2818 — to  regulate  the  use  of  dieth^- 
stUMstrol  in  cattie  feed  is  pending  in 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

8.  3418 — the  Ooesumer  Pnxhict  Safetgr 
Act  has  been  approved  by  both  Houses 
and  is  awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  306 — concern- 
ing sudden  Infant  death  syndrome,  ts 
currently  pending  In  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee. 

8.  3080— the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Act,  Is  cunwitly  pending  in  the 
House  w^n^Tiy  Committee. 

KH.  16476 — to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Multiple  Sclerosis,  is  awaiting 
House  action  on  the  confMence  report. 
XKrLOTicDrr,  kanpowbi,  aih)  rormmrT 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  (8.  31)  providing  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed persons  through  pubUc  service 
employment  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments became  Public  Law  92-541.  The 
legislation  authorized  appropriations  of 
$1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
$1,250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Tb* 
full  amounts  authorized  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  In  the  first  year  180.000 
unemployed  persons  were  provided  public 
service  Jobs. 

The  Economic  Opportimlty  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (8.  2007)  extending  the 
Economic  Opportxuiity  Act  of  1964  for 
2  additional  years  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  who  objected  primarily  to  the 
chUd  development  provisions.  While  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  voted  to  over- 
ride the  veto — 51  for  overriding.  36 
against — the  vote  fell  short  of  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  and  the  veto  was 
therefore  sustained. 

S.  3054,  a  bUl  providing  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  for  1  year— 
throuiii  fiscal  year  1973 — was  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  February  10.  1972,  and 
passed  on  February  15.  The  Senate  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  on  March  29 
and  the  President  slipied  the  legislation 
on  April  24,  1972  (Public  Law  92-277). 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (S.  3010^ ,  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  May  16.  1972.  passed  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  13  on  Jum  29.  The  bill  ex- 
tended the  authorization  for  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs  through  fis- 
cal year  1974.  The  final  conference  agree- 
ment deleted  the  provisions  establishing 
a  National  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Appropriations  were  authorized  of  $2.- 
369.300.000  lor  fiscal  year  1973  and  $2.- 
390,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Tht 
President  signed  the  legislation  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1972— Public  Law  92-424. 

CHILDETN    AXD    TOUTH 

One  of  the  committees  major  concerns 
during  the  92d  Congress  was  legislation 
providing  child  development  and  pre- 
school educaticnal  opportunities. 

In  the  first  session.  6  days  of  hear- 
ings were  held  on  proposals  to  build  on 
the  successful  Headstart  program  and 
provide  comprehensive  health,  nutrition. 
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»nd  edncAtlon  servlcas  to  poctr  children 
tuid  children  of  working  parents. 

On  the  basis  of  these  hearings  and  ex- 
tensive consideration  child  development 
legislation  was  Inchided  as  part  of  S. 
2007.  extending  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

This  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
An  effort  to  orenide  the  veto,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  fell  seven  votes  ahort  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  required. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  commitee  resumed  its  efforts  to 
enact  chUd  development  legislation. 
Modified  and  revised  versions  of  the 
vetoed  bill  were  introduced  by  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority. 

A  compromiae  bill  ^S.  3617  •  was  agreed 
to  which  would  authorize  $130,000,000 
for  training  and  planning  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  for  carrying  out  programs  |1,- 
200.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  |1,- 
800.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  pro- 
gram woxild  be  administered  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Reported  to  the  Senate  on  May  16. 
1972.  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  73 
to  12.  June  20. 

The  bill  is  now  pendtagr  in  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

During  1971.  the  committee  held  3 
days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  focusing  spectflcally  on  follow-up 
of  the  Conference  recommendations. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  committee  re- 
ported Senate  Joint  Resolution  208.  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome,  also  known 
as  crib  death.  This  resolution  is  pend- 
ing before  the  House  (A  Representatives. 

JkOtNO 

Public  Law  92-258,  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  amended  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  establish  a  national 
hot  meals  program  for  persons  60  or  over 
in  conveniently  located  centers — such  as 
senior  citiaen  centers,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  nonproflt  settings.  The  new 
law  will  provide  approximately  250,000 
nutritious  meals  a  day  for  5  days  a 
week. 

H-R.  14424,  the  Research  on  Aging 
Act.  is  awaiting  the  signature  of  the 
President.  It  establishes  a  National  Insti- 
tute on  Adnc  at  the  National  Ih- 
stitutes  of  Health  to  conduct  and  sup- 
port blomedleal.  social  and  behavioral 
research  and  training  related  to  the 
aging  process. 

Also  awaiting  the  President's  signature 
is  HH.  15657.  Comprehensive  Older 
Americans  Services  Amendments  of  1972. 
This  legislation  raises  the  authorized 
funding  level  for  programs  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act  from  $105  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972  to  $432.25  million  for 
fiscal  1973 — including  the  $100  million 
authorization  for  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly.  Public  Law  92-258. 
Among  the  other  major  provisions: 

Upgrades  the  Administration  on  Aging 
by  transferring  it  out  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  Into  the  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Creates  a  Federal  Coimcll  on  the  Aging 
to  advise  and  assist  the  President  on 
matters  relating  to  the  special  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

Authorizes  $70  minion  for  flscal  1973 
for  model  projects  to  focus  on  special 


problems  conXronting  the  elderly,  such  as 
housing,  transportation,  preretirement 
counseling,  continuing  education,  and 
social  services  for  the  elderly  handi- 
capped. 

Rieplaces  the  existing  title  HI  commu- 
nity grants  program  with  new  area 
planning  and  social  service  programs  to 
provide  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
social  services  for  the  elderly. 

Authorizes  Federal  fimdlng  for  the 
alteration,  renovation,  acquisition,  or 
construction  of  multipurpose  senior 
centers. 

Establishes  an  Older  American  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Act — title 
IX. — to  provide  new  opportunities  in 
public  service  employment  for  low- 
income  persons  55  or  older.  A  major  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  help  convert 
the  successful  pilot  projects  under  Main- 
stream— such  as  Green  Thumb  and 
Senior  Aides — into  permanent,  ongoing 
national  programs. 

Establishes  a  Mlddle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Training  Act — title  X — to  pro- 
vide training,  placement,  recruitment, 
and  other  supportive  services  for  unem- 
plejred  or  underemployed  persons  45  or 
older. 

EAILSOAJ}    RmSXXSNT 

The  committee  reported  HJR.  8444  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  t.hi^  Congress. 
H.R.  8444  provided  for  a  temporary  10 
percent  increase  in  annuities  for  the  over 
980,000  recipients  of  benefits  under  that 
system.  The  bill  also  provided  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement's reporting  date  to  June  30, 
1972.  Finally,  the  bill  contained  a  provi- 
sion limiting  the  increase  to  those  an- 
nuitants who  had  not  received  benefit 
increases  as  the  result  of  Public  Law 
92-5,  the  10  percent  social  security  in- 
crease. 

H.R.  15927,  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee diiring  the  second  session,  provided 
for  a  20  percent  temporary  increase  in 
annuities,  with  no  social  security  offset 
prevision.  This  increase  corresponded 
with  the  20- percent  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits  resultant  from  Public 
Law  92-336.  HJR.  15927  also  mandated 
a  report  by  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployees, retirees,  and  carriers  as  to  the 
method  of  financing— on  a  permanent 
basis — the  10,  15,  and  20  percent  tempo- 
rary increases.  The  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  on  September  19.  1972,  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  October  4. 
1972.  On  the  same  day  both  Houses  over- 
rode the  veto  by  votes  of  353  to  29  and  76 
to  5  and  the  bill  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  92-460. 

ATCOHOLISM     AlfD     IfABCOTICS 

In  March,  the  Congress  approved  the 
report  of  the  joint  conference  commit- 
tee on  S.  2097.  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
255.  As  introduced  in  1971  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 8.  2097  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Following  the 
report  of  that  committee,  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  smd 
Pabllc  Welfare. 

Our  committee  reported  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  amendments  of  S.  2097, 
which  provided  for  the  creation  by  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  of  a  National  Institute 


on  Drug  Abuse,  and  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  substantial  funds  for  drug 
abuse  prevention,  research,  tralnlt^, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  over  the 
next  3  years. 

In  May,  hearings  were  held  on  S.  2840, 
a  bill  to  authorise  emergency  assistance 
for  States  and  noprofit  private  agencies 
in  the  establishment  of  centers  for  the 
meiintenance,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  addicts.  These  hearings  also 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  pro- 
posed new  Federal  regulations  designed 
to  prevent  the  illegal  diversion  of  metha- 
done, a  chemical  substitute  In  growing 
use  in  the  treatment  and  maintenance  of 
heroin  addicts.  Although  S.  2840  was  not 
reported,  authority  for  emergency  as- 
sistance was  provided  In  Public  Law  92- 
255,  and  funds  for  these  programs  are 
provided  in  the  suppljemental  appropria- 
tions bill  approved  by  the  Congress  on 
October  14. 

MZCaATOKT     L.4BOR 

The  committee  throughout  the  92d 
Congress  has  focused  its  investigation 
of  the  plight  of  the  farmworker  in  the 
context  of  all  that  is  happening  in  rural 
America. 

In  this  regard,  the  committee  has 
brought  public  attention  to  the  vast 
changes  occiurlng  in  rural  America, 
changes  especlEklly  marked  by  the  en- 
trance and  Involvement  of  giant  corpora- 
tions and  conglomerates  throughout  the 
entire  food  chain.  Together  with  analy- 
sis of  the  economic  Impact  of  these 
giants,  national  policies  concerning  rural 
America  and  land  ownership,  distribu- 
tion, and  use  were  raised  by  witnesses  as 
significant  issues  worthy  of  continuing 
committee  investigation. 

As  the  investigation  into  the  above- 
mentioned  matters  progressed,  the  com- 
mittee simultaneously  pursued  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  areas  of  legislation; 
legislative  oversight;  investigation, 
studies  and  reports;  and  assistance  to 
others.  The  committee  continued  to  be 
the  primary  focus  of  attention  for  farm- 
worker problems  In  the  Nation. 

aCTEHCX 

The  committee  reported  two  major 
bills  affecting  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation.  One  of  these  became  Public  Law 
92-286,  authorizing  $704  million  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  NSF  and  expanding  its 
authorities. 

The  other  proposal,  S.  32,  the  National 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act.  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  17,  1972, 
and  is  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  This 
bill  would  authorize  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  conduct  research,  educa- 
tion, and  assistance  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and 
development  activities.  It  would  author- 
ize for  fiscal  year  1973,  $150  million,  for 
flscal  year  1974,  $375  million,  and  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  $500  million.  The  bin  also 
contains  an  innovative  provision  for  the 
protection  of  pension  rights  of  scientists 
and  engineers. 

rVALUATlON    Aim   PLAKNTIfO   OF   SOCIAL 
PBOOBA1C8 

The  committee  reported  S.  5,  the  Pull 
Opportunity  and  National  Goals  and  Pri- 
orities  Act,    which   would   establish    a 
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Council  of  aocial  Advlaws  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Oflloe  of  ttie  President,  require 
the  President  to  submit  an  annual  social 
report  to  the  Congress,  and  establish  a 
Congresslcmal  OtDce  of  Ooalfi  axxd  Pri- 
orities Analysis.  The  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  25,  1972,  and  is  pending 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
Acnoif 

Following  investigation  and  hearings 
on  ACTION  progams,  an  amendmuit  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ex- 
tension legislation  was  api»roved  In  the 
committee  that  extmded  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  Jurisdiction  of  AC- 
TION, including  VLSTA. 

Mr.  President,  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  made  Invaluable  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  committee  during  these  long 
montibs  of  the  92d  Congress.  They  are 
each  entitled  to  take  great  pride  In  oxir 
accomplishments  this  year  and  last.  I 
thank  them,  one  and  all,  for  their  coop- 
eration, their  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  their  deep  and  abiding  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  o\ir  people. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 

Mr.  TUNNEry.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  original  cosponsors  of  a  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  Senate  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  16444.  Although  I  would 
have  personally  preferred  a  stronger  bill, 
I  fully  supported  enactment  of  the  bill 
which  was  passed  in  the  House  to  guar- 
antee a  bill  before  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent session.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportimlty  to  commend  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burtoh  and  Senator  Axan 
Bible  for  their  splendid  efforts  on  this 
bill. 

The  widely  heralded  northern  Cali- 
fornia climate  makes  this  region  ideal  for 
year-round  recreation.  The  warm  win- 
ters and  pleasant  summers,  provide  the 
8tim\ilus  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  rec- 
reational actlrities  ranging  fxtmi  boat- 
ing and  hiking  to  picnicking  and  sight- 
seeing to  name  Just  a  few. 

The  recreation  area  will  begin  in  the 
Olema  Valley,  running  parallel  to  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  and  vtrlll 
sweep  southward  between  the  coast  and 
ridgetops,  skirting  the  communities  of 
Bolinas  and  Stlnson  Beach  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  In  San  Francisco  the  recreation 
area  will  split  into  two  prongs,  one  seg- 
ment following  along  the  bayshore  near- 
ly to  Fisherman's  Whsu-f,  cmd  the  other 
following  the  coast  southward  almost  to 
the  San  Mateo  Coimty  line. 

Obviously,  this  particular  location  will 
represent  a  giant  step  toward  realMng 
gcnl  of  parks  for  the  people.  Currently, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  na- 
tional parks  have  been  located  in  areas 
beyond  the  access  of  the  Nation's  less  af- 
fluent members.  Proposals  such  as  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
will  establish  parks  where  we  need  them 
most:  In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country  where  most  of  our  people  live. 
The  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  will  be  more  accessible  to  the  peo- 
ple than  any  other  national  recreational 
area  in  the  United  States. 


At  least  as  Important  as  the  reerea- 
t\nn^  value  of  this  bill,  however,  is  the 
guaimntee  of  Indlgmous  wildlife  pres- 
ervation which  it  also  implies.  UMMm 
development  now  threatens  to  disrupt  or 
destroy  the  natural  breeding  grounds  of 
literally  hundmls  of  imique  species  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  The  bill  recognizes  this 
growing  danger  and  intervenes  to  guar- 
antee that  these  crucial  coastal  and  tidal 
areas  will  be  protected  in  their  natural 
state. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  I  believe  that 
certain  deleted  parcels  of  land  would 
have  been  invaluable  assets  to  the  rec- 
reation area.  These  include  the  Wolf- 
back  Ridge,  Diutburj'  Reef,  the  deleted 
half  of  the  Fort  Baker  parcel  and  In- 
creased acreage  in  Presidio.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  veto  construction  on 
the  military  portions  of  the  park  should 
be  restored.  Nevertheless,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  that  my  first  priority  was  to 
see  a  bill  signed  into  law  this  year,  and 
for  that  reason  I  strongly  supported  this 
legislation. 

Seldom  does  the  Senate  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  preserve  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations  such  splendid 
lands  as  were  included  in  this  bill.  And 
unfortunately,  seldom  was  the  need  for 
prompt  congressional  action  more  criti- 
cal than  in  this  ease. 

Developers,  government  agencies,  pri- 
vate residents,  and  others  all  have  set 
their  eyes  on  various  sections  of  land  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  Since  the  Congress  has 
acted  decisively  by  adopting  this  legisla- 
tion now.  it  can  guarantee  that  the  Gold- 
en Gate  headlands  and  associated  areas 
will  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state. 
Without  such  Federal  action,  now,  no 
guEirantee  could  have  been  made  that 
the  open  space  will  be  retained.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
smd  optimism  that  I  siuiported  the  sidop- 
tlon  of  this  bill  before  the  termination 
of  this  session. 


SENATOR  DAVID  GAMBRELL  GAVE 
TOJE  SERVICE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  near- 
ly 2  years  ago,  Davis  H.  Gambbell  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Since 
that  time  he  has  excelled  in  representing 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  ex- 
hibiting a  great  awareness  of  his  State's 
needs  and  a  dedication  to  helping  meet 
them. 

Senator  Gaiibrxu.  will  not  be  with  us 
in  the  93d  Congress.  I  know  that  his  de- 
parture from  this  body  will  be  felt  by  all 
of  us  who  have  come  to  know  him  well  as 
a  collMigue  and  as  a  dedicated  legislator. 
Senator  Gakbrell  will  return  to  his  home 
State  where  I  am  confident  he  will  pro- 
vide leadership  in  State  affairs  of  the 
same  high  qua^ty  that  be  has  exhibited 
during  his  membership  in  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
other  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  John 
Shkkmah  Cooper,  out  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend. 

The  State  of  Kentucky,  the  Senate, 


and  the  Nation  have  been  privileged  to 
benefit  from  his  long  and  distinguished 
career.  It  has  been  a  great  personal 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  served  with  him 
for  more  than  a  dosm  years  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  for  2  years  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  During 
that  time,  I  have  known  Smator  Coopxr 
as  a  man  of  conscience,  integrity,  and 
superior  ability. 

Senator  Coopb  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  contributions  in  the  field  of 
for^gn  affairs.  His  understanding  and 
wisdom  in  this  area  are  groimded  in 
broad  experience — ^In  his  work  with  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  at 
the  NATO  Council  of  Ministers  In  the 
early  days  of  the  alliance;  in  his  exem- 
plary representation  of  the  United  States 
at  the  United  Nations;  and  in  his  service 
as  the  n.S.  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal.  He  has  brought  all  this  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  bear  during  his 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

John  Shxrkan  Cooper  has  led  many 
battles  in  Congress  for  a  sound  foreign 
and  defense  policy.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  contribution  to  arms  controd  and  his 
leadership  against  the  war  in  Indochina. 
He  led  the  fight  against  the  antlballlstlc 
missile  system  and  he  has  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 
He  led  the  fight  against  the  expansion 
of  the  Vietnam  war  into  Cambodia  and 
has  been  an  eloquent  spokesman  of  com- 
plete U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  cruel  war 
in  Indochina. 

His  contribution  to  domestic  policy  has 
also  been  distinguished — as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  In  which  he  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  educational  policies:  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
in  which  he  initiated  a  wide  range  of 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  have  worked  closely  with  Sen- 
ator Cooper  on  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  single  out 
especially  his  contributions  in  two  areas 
in  wliich  I  have  been  privileged  to  work 
closely  with  him;  on  environmental  mat- 
ters before  by  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  and  on  the  issue  of  a 
sound  transportation  policy. 

It  is.  indeed,  timely  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  Senator  Cooper's 
role  in  these  areas.  The  Senate  has  just 
overridden  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  This  landmark  legisla- 
tion and  the  overwhelming  support  It 
has  received  in  the  Senate  might  not 
have  been  possible  without  Senator 
Cooper's  own  deep  c(xnmitment  to  en- 
vironmental protection — not  only  on  this 
bill,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendmente  of  1970  in  which 
his  role  was  equally  vitaL 

Senator  Cooper  and  I  have  also  worked 
closely  together  to  provide  urban  centers 
with  balanced  transportation  systems  by 
increasing  the  options  for  which  high- 
way trust  fimd  moneys  can  be  used.  This 
year  the  Senate  accepted  this  position 
for  the  first  time.  Senator  Cooper's  role 
was  vital  in  causing  this  important 
breakthrough. 
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Mr.  President,  Johh  SHnofAir  Oooi 
In  his  great  sweep  of  mind  and  char- 
aeter.  repreeents  far  more  than  Ken- 
tucky, which  has  been  honored  br  mak- 
inv  him  Its  spokesman  in  the  Senate  for 
eklmost  30  years.  He  represents  all  Amer- 
icans. He  belongs  to  all  the  Nation.  And 
this  body  has  been  exalted  by  his  pres- 
ence and  will  be  poorer  for  his  absence. 
Mr.  President,  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  sent  a  letter  to 
Senator  Cocfr  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  It  rereals  the  deep  devotion, 
respect,  and  loyalty  which  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  this  body  feel  toward  Jobk 
SHSSMAjf  Coorai — a  man  who  has  so-ved 
this  country  In  many  capacities,  but  al- 
ways with  courage  and  conviction.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

OCTOWB  12. 1878. 
Hon.  John  Sr^kan  Coovkb, 
U.3.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

OsAm  Sena  TO*  Coorat:  It  U  liot  Mkay  to  put 
into  wonU  our  thougbta  regarding  the  role 
you  h»ve  plmyed  on  thU  Committee.  Each 
of  ua  haa  serred.  for  varying  p«rlo<l«  of  time, 
In  ui  effective  working  environment  which 
you  have  helped  create.  Bach  of  us  haa  viewed 
from  varying  pwrspectlvea  the  contribution 
you  have  mad*.  Bach  of  ua  baa  learned  much 
from  the  way  you  carry  out  your  responalbll- 
itlea. 

It  would  be  enough  perhaps  for  scnne  to 
wave  a  hand  In  paaalng  and  aay  thank  you. 
We  feel  that  you  deaerve  more.  We  want  to 
thank  you  for  making  lu  ttdhere  to  the  proc- 
aes.  for  Insisting  that  the  rulea  be  fol- 
lowed, and  for  paaalng  to  ua  your  commit- 
ment to  make  the  Congreaa  function  aa  a 
creative  branch  of  government. 

Few  Commltteea  on  Capitol  Hill  function 
with  the  degree  of  non-partlsanahip  and 
unanimity  which  la  the  hallnaark  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worka.  A  primary  reaaon 
for  this  uniquenesa  Is  the  role  you  have 
played.  Pew  Commltteea  are  as  creative  or  aa 
deliberate  aa  this  Committee.  We  believe  that 
this  la  in  large  part  attnbuUble  to  your 
leadership. 

No  chain  la  stronger  than  its  weakest  link 
and  no  chain  Joined  In  a  circle  can  hold 
together  If  It  la  not  welded  properly.  We 
believe  the  Committee  will  continue  to  func- 
tion with  that  strength.  You  have  welded  It 
well  and  we.  the  staff  who  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  you.  thank  you  for  this 
legacy. 

In  retirement,  your  access  to  staff  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  We  would  feel  honored  and 
privileged  if  you  would  call  on  any  one  of 
ua  at  any  time  to  aselat  you  In  any  way  In 
whatever  you  ouiy  seek  to  do. 

With  affection  and  reapject. 
(Signed  by  the  Uidlvldual  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee ) . 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  STEVENSON 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MU8KIK.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  1972,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(iir.  Stsvew80i»>  delivered  an  address  at 
Northwestern  University  on  our  Indo- 
china policy.  Because  the  Sentor's  analy- 
sis is  forceful.  Incisive,  and  eloquently 
stated.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRO, 
as  follows: 


Anoasas  bt  Sbnato*  Ablai  B.  STSvnrsoir  m 
Henry   Adams   once   called   the   American 
preeldentlal  campaign  "the  danoe  of  democ- 
raoy." 

He  waa  trying.  I  auapect,  to  auggest  that 
our  quadrennial  electoral  ritual  la  not  only 
a  oonteat  but  a  festival:  a  celebration  of 
OUT  freedom;  a  salute  to  the  power  of  the 
citizen. 

In  this  sense  the  noiae  and  hubbub  of  po- 
litical campaigning  have  their  place.  The 
bands  and  bunting,  the  shouting  and  parad- 
ing are  appropriate  features  of  a  celebration. 
But,  amid  all  the  confusion,  an  election 
Is  a  time  of  solemn  judgment;  a  moment 
when  the  American  citizen  weighs  In  the 
balance,  not  only  the  qualities  and  promises 
of  the  aspiring  president,  but  the  perform- 
ance and  record  of  the  incumbent. 

This  year.  In  particular,  la  a  time  to  look 
beyond  the  tumult  for  the  truth. 

It  Is  a  time  to  hold  accountable  those  lees 
eager  than  they  shoiild  be  to  com*  Into  the 
open  and  dlscviss  the  issues  with  the  people. 
A  time.  In  short,  to  ask  serloxis  questlona  of 
the  men  who  have  held  the  reins  of  political 
power  for  the  past  f otir  years. 

Can  thea*  men  be  trusted?  Do  they  speak 
the  truth?  Are  they  guided  by  the  hlgheet 
principles?  Does  their  record  Justify  our  faith 
for  four  naore  years? 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Nlzon,  the  answer  la  all 
too  clear.  For  no  presidential  administra- 
tion— at  least  since  Harding,  and  perhaps 
since  Orant — haa  been  so  hag-ridden  by  sus- 
picion of  deceit  and  scandal :  Prom  the  War- 
ner-Lambert merger  to  the  wheat  deal;  from 
secret  Mexican  bank  accounts  to  the  secret 
tlO  million  political  slush  fund;  from  the 
ITT  scandal  to  the  charges  of  burglary 
against  two  men  who  have  held  poaltlons  of 
truat  In  the  White  House  itself. 

Otax  these  men  be  trusted?  The  answer  Is 
written  in  their  record  of  the  past  fo\ir  years. 
We  muat  aak  U  they  can  manage  the  mo- 
tive energy  of  our  society,  the  economy,  effl- 
olently.  The  question  Is  no  Idle  one  for 
academicians  and  mathematicians;  for  the 
answer  determines  whether  mlUlona  of  fam- 
ilies will  be  able  to  fulfTll  their  hopes  for 
themaelvee  and  their  children. 

And  here  again  the  answer  Is  a  melancholy 
one.  We  have  experienced.  In  the  four  years 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  administration,  the  most  se- 
rious economic  reversals  In  more  than  a  dec- 
ade: Simultaneous  recession  and  Inflation; 
rtmaway  unemployment:  an  economic  strat- 
egy which  seems  to  have  been  the  joint 
inspiration  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  Ebenecer 
Scrooge. 

And  through  it  all,  the  wage  and  price 
controls,  a  SlOO  mUllon  Federal  deficit,  the 
trade  deficit — through  all  the  blunders  and 
all  the  empty  promises  of  better  times  around 
the  comer,  one  suspicion  grows:  That  this 
administration,  for  all  its  energetic  efforts  to 
help  Its  rich  and  powerful  corporate  clients, 
does  not  really  know  how  to  help  the  great 
working  majority  of  Americans.  Or  care. 

Can  they  manage  the  economy?  The  an- 
swer la  written  In  the  record  of  the  past  four 
years. 

We  should  ask  In  this  election  season :  Can 
they  bring  peace?  Can  they  fulfill  our  deep- 
est aspiration  and  the  condition  of  human 
survival — peace  ? 
Caa  they  bring  peace? 
Let  ua  not  judge  Mr.  Ntxon  by  too  harah 
a  standard.  Let  us  not  saddle  him  with  re- 
sponsibility for  a  war  he  did  not  create.  Let 
us  simply  meaexire  him  by  his  own  yardstick 
by  the  standard  he  himself  laid  down. 

Por  it  Is  four  years  to  the  day  since 
Mr.  Nixon,  speaking  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  uttered  these  words: 

"Those  who  have  had  a  chance  for  fotur 
yeaxB  and  could  not  produce  peace  should 
not    be    given    another    chance."    (Richard 
Nixon,  October  9,  1968) 
Now  he  la  asking  for  another  chance. 


It  waa  Blcbard  Nixon,  four  years  ago,  who 
campalgxMd  up  and  down  Um  tongth  aad 
braadth  of  the  land  on  a  pronUsa  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam:  To  bring  tb*  tioops  home; 
To  achieve  "a  Just  and  laatlng  peace." 

That  waa  four  years  ago;  mora  than  twenty 
thouaand  American  Itvea  ago;  more  than  one 
hundred  thouaaiMI  wounded  American  b<H- 
dlers  ago. 

That  waa  almost  four  million  tons  of 
bombs  ago — more  bombe  on  the  people  of  that 
tiny  nation.  Vietnam,  In  the  four  years  than 
upon  all  the  people  of  all  the  nations  in 
World  War  n  and  tbs  Korean  war  comblnad. 
That  waa  slxty-flve  blllkjn  dollars  -^go. 
History  la  filled  with  ironies.  What  an  irony 
that  now,  four  years  later,  Mr.  Nixon  pr«- 
senta  hlmaelf  aa  a  brlnger  of  peace.  He  utters, 
again  and  again,  his  vague  promise  of  a 
"generation  of  peace." 

What  peace,  we  may  aak?  And  In  what  gen- 
eration? 

In  this  election  year,  Mr.  Nixon  boaata  that 
be  has  brought  hundreda  of  thouaanda  of 
troops  home  from  Vietnam.  Let  ua  give  him 
credit  for  that.  And  let  ua  hold  him  account- 
able for  the  lOO.OOO  Air  Force  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel still  stationed  In  Vietnam — still  prose- 
cuting the  war  he  said  he  had  a  plan  to  end. 
Let  ua  remember  that  the  American  tax- 
payer still  pays  for  thla  war  In  dollars.  In- 
flation, unbuUt  schools  and  hl^  taxes.  The 
American  taxpayer  supports  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  men  in  active  combat:  South 
Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  Laotian,  Thai,  and 
South  Korean. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Nixon  that  hla  goal,  in 
continuing  to  prosscute  a  war  that  should 
have  been  ended  long  ago.  la  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — no 
more,  no  less. 

Yet  the  regime  of  General  Thleu,  zealously 
protected  and  supported  by  Mr.  Nixon,  has 
made  a  mockery  of  that  claim. 

Gton.  Thlsu'a  election  was  a  abam  and  a 
deception. 
Hla  claim  to  legitimacy  la  a  lie. 
His  rule  la  a  dictatorship. 
Three  months  ago  President  Thleu  rammed 
a  blU  through  the  National  Aaaembly  giving 
him  power  to  rule  by  decree.  The  US.  Em- 
bassy In  Saigon  supported  Thleu  "s  efforts  to 
get  that  power  of  tyranny.  And  he  wasted  no 
time  In  xislng  It  to  Inatall  all  the  machinery 
of  a  full-blown  poUce  state. 

He  has  transferred  from  civilian  authorities 
to  military  authorities  the  power  to  "contrci 
food  distribution,"  to  "check  private  resi- 
dences both  at  day  and  night-time,"  to  "de- 
tain elements  considered  dangerous  for  the 
national  security  or  public  order,"  to  prohibit 
strikes  and  "demonstrations  or  meetlngb 
harmful  to  the  national  security  and  public 
order." 

He  haa  tranaferred  from  civilian  courts  to 
military  courts  the  power  to  try  demonstra- 
tors, strikers  and  ordinary  civilian  offenders. 
He  haa  abolished  hamlet  elections,  decree- 
ing that  offldals  will  be  appointed  instead 
by  military  province  chiefs  under  his  control. 
He  haa  decreed  that  the  public  prosecutor 
may  invade  the  headquarters  of  a  political 
party  "to  protect  public  order  and  the  na- 
tional secturlty." 

He  haa  Instituted  press  censorship  which 
makes  It  a  crime  to  publish  any  unfavorable 
statement  about  Thleu,  even  If  the  8tat«ment 
Is  true.  Ten  papers  have  been  shut  down  in 
less  than  two  months.  The  editor  of  one  was 
convicted  of  violating  the  press  censorship 
decree  by  printing  widely-known,  unclassi- 
fied statistics  about  U.S.  bombing  of  Indo- 
china. The  penalty?  A  year  In  jail. 

HS  has  decreed  that  "special  ptmltlve 
measures  will  be  applied  agatnat  unlawful 
acu  that  seriously  barm  the  national  sectinty 
and  public  order."  The  "special  punitive 
measures"  Include  mass  arrests,  imprison- 
ment of  eight-year-old  children,  and  torture 
of  women. 
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We  are  wltnssrtag  nothlztg  1*«  than  a 
rathlsas  and  systaiaaUo  eaapatgn  to  dsrtwy. 
or  allsnoe,  lagttlmate  opptMltton  In  dioagard 
of  the  popiUar  wlU  aad  at  ladlvldnal  lUMrttss. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Nlzon'a  campaign  for  sslf- 
datermlnatlon.  Bs  bombs  one  totalitarian 
leglms  in  tbs  north  and  aubsUUsM  aaotber 
In  the  south. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  sought  to 
justify  tbs  war  effort  more  asaloualy  than 
ha  has  sought  to  end  it.  Now,  after  four 
year*,  his  eflorU  to  nsgotlats  a  aettlsmsnt 
are  reaching  a  crescendo  of  frsnstio  activity. 
But  we  must  face  an  unhappy  fact:  What- 
ever settlemsnt  bs  aoblsvea  will  be  bought 
on  terms  which  could  havs  been  nagotiatsd 
long  ago,  had  Mr.  Nlzon  accepted  the  fact 
that  more  bombs,  mora  napalm,  more  Inva- 
sions, more  mUltairy  posturing  by  tbs  Unltod 
States  simply  cannot  win  thla  war  for  a 
oorrupt  and  autocratic  regime. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Nixon's  prolonged 
pursuit  of  military  victory  la  a  matter  of 
national  honor  and  prestige;  that  Vietnam 
Is  a  vital  pawn  on  a  vast  world  chessboard; 
that  be  la  fighting  to  save  Amsrtoa  frotn 
Isolationism;  that  bs  Is  «g*»ting  to  prevent 
our  nation  from  bscomlag  a  "pitiful,  help- 
less giant." 

Does  anyone  yst  believs  that  tbs  United 
States  haa  anything  to  gain  in  honor  and 
prestige  by  remaining  In  Vietnam?  Can  any- 
one doubt  that  o\u  honor  and  prestige  by 
now  would  be  far  better  served  by  "^''Tig 
down  the  killing? 

We  do  not  need  the  Vietnam  war  to  prove 
our  strength  as  a  world  powsr.  Indeed,  each 
day  the  war  goes  on  our  prestige  and  power 
diminish. 

Each  day  the  war  goes  on  In  Vietnam,  we 
become  more  Isolated,  not  less:  We  IscAate 
ourselves  from  the  community  of  humane 
nations;  we  Isolate  ouirselvea  from  our  own 
disapproving  allies;  we  isolate  ourselves  from 
our  own  best  Instincts  and  tradltlona. 

Each  day  the  war  goes  on  In  Vietnam,  we 
become  more  like  Swift's  giant,  QtOllver,  tied 
down  fast  by  tiny  enemies.  And  by  contintiing 
the  war,  and  not  by  ending  It.  ws  become 
the  apparition  Mr.  Nlzon  fears:  A  pitiful, 
helpless  giant,  brought  low.  not  by  weakness. 
but  by  Its  misuse  of  strength. 

Can  they  bring  peace?  The  answer  Is  writ- 
ten In  the  four  years  of  waste  and  destruc- 
tion. So  let  \is  Judge  Mr.  Nixon  according  to 
hla  own  standard : 

"Thoee  who  have  had  a  chance  for  your 
years  and  could  not  produce  peace  should 
not  be  given  another  chance." 

The  greatest  tragedy — greater  perhaps 
than  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam— Is  that  Mr. 
Nixon  seee  the  world  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury through  nineteenth  century  eyes. 

He  seems  to  believe  that  brokering  ftTn""g 
the  great  powers  can  bring  stablUty  to  the 
world — and  that  la  a  nineteenth  century  no- 
tion. 

He  seems  to  believe  the  bribing,  bombing 
and  buUylng  made  America  great. 

He  seems  to  believe  that  power — raw  mili- 
tary power — muat  be  the  touchstone  of  In- 
ternational policy.  And  that  la  a  nineteenth 
century  notion. 

That  Is  a  notion  far  older  than  the  nine- 
teenth centxiry — and  one  that  has  always 
been  morally  bankrupt  and  empty.  Its  re- 
pudiation gave  us  birth  aa  a  nation — and 
strength  as  a  nation. 

It  Is  notions  like  those  that  have  brought 
us  to  our  present  low  estate — and  that  must 
be  repudiated  once  again. 

The  world  is  not  a  vast  chessboard;  it  is 
a  fragile  and  unstable  community.  It  la  not 
a  universe  whoae  center  is  the  White  House 
basement;  It  Is  a  multiplicity  of  men  and 
nations  with  widely  differing  aspirations, 
conflicting  hopes,  colliding  ambitions.  It  Is  a 
brotherhood  of  men  seeking  bread  and  hope. 

Mr.  Nixon's  notions  simply  do  not  fit  the 
world  he  face*. 

So  he  suatalna  Mr.  Thieu's  dictatorship  In 


South  Vlstnaaa.  Bs  makes  dsaU  wttb  the  ons 
maalnlag  oolanlat  yvmm  In  Airtoa.  Bs  absta 
tte  ganookto  of  Tabya  xtkan  against  tba  ta- 
nocanS  paepU  of  naaglaiissti.  aU  ths  while 
prsaobtng  ^^^  ««^^^'«  ot  *-y^  Ananoan  revolu- 
tloo.  AU  tha  whlla  making  of  us  a  pitiful, 
hnlpiam  giant. 

It  to  easy  to  sss  bow  Mr.  Nizon,  with  his 
aUan  porceptlon  at  tba  world,  could  conalrter 
bto  opponant  "radical." 

Tbmn  to  notliing  radical,  or  new,  about 
calling  Amarlca  home  from  a  reckless  and 
dsstruottvs  advwiturs  abroad.  John  Qulncy 
Adama  warned  Amsrtoa  that  If  abe  sought 
to  become  the  rnnprasi  of  the  world,  she 
could  "lose  dominion  over  her  own  aoul." 

There  to  nothing  radical  about  a  foreign 
policy  which  aeeka  to  Join  morality  and  aslf  • 
intsrsst.  Tliat  Idaa  to  at  least  aa  old  aa 
LiiMoln  wbo  ezbortsd  bto  countrymen  not 
to  aak  wbstbsr  Ood  was  on  their  side,  but 
to  pondsr  whstber  they  were  on  God's  side. 

Than  to  nothing  radloal  about  a  foreign 
policy  which  aeeka  to  export  decent  ideaU 
rather  than  guna  and  bullets.  We  once  pro- 
vided the  world  with  great  Idsaa — Ideas  of 
liberty  aad  equality  and  a  decent  standard 
oi  living  for  all  men — aa  early  aa  1776. 

We  have  come  to  a  sad  day  if  now  It  to 
radloal  to  suggest  that  the  United  Statsa 
should  harmonize  Ita  actlona  In  the  world 
with  ita  own  best  ideato. 

We  are,  after  all.  a  great  and  generoua  na- 
tion. We  have  given  much  to  the  world,  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
Marahall  Plan.  We  have  stood,  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  two  centuries  of  htotortoa,  for 
something  better  than  military  adventurism 
and  power  politics. 

George  McGovem's  appeal  to  you  and  me 
and  to  our  countrymen  to  not  that  we  depart 
from  our  best  tradltlona  but  that  we  return 
to  them:  That  we  be  the  greateat  power  on 
earth,  and  what  I  .In coin  eloquently  and  truly 
called  "the  last,  beat  hope  on  earth." 


SENATOR  FRED  HARRIS  DEPARTS 
HIS  CONORESSIONAL  CAREER 
WITH  HIOH  PURPOSE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa has,  during  his  8  years  of  service, 
brought  to  the  Senate  the  strength  and 
vigor  that  is  typical  of  a  young  man  from 
a  Western  State. 

Frcd  Haxkis  is  a  man  who  vigorously 
pursues  the  goals  In  which  he  believes. 
He  Is  a  champlcn  of  human  rights  and 
against  those  who  would  deny  these 
rights.  Yet,  he  is  a  practical  legislator:  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  Uie 
lawmaking  process.  He  has  been  effec- 
tive In  translating  his  ideals  into  work- 
able legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  and  of  all  Americans. 

Fkkd  Hakris  aJso  exhibited  his  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  To  this  second  role, 
he  brought  the  same  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm which  has  characterized  his  work 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  nuts  Harris  will  leave 
us  at  the  end  of  the  QSd  Congress.  I  know 
he  will  continue  to  exhibit  his  concern 
for  public  affairs  and  to  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  many  activities  whose  impact 
will  be  widely  f  tit. 


RETIREMENT  OT  SENATOR  CLIN- 
TON  P.  ANDERSON.  OP  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
2  years  of  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 


found  that  Cusroir  AMSBRSOir,  of  New 

Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  higUy  re- 
garded and  respected  Members  of  thto 
body. 

During  his  24  years  of  service  In  the 
Senate,  bot>}  for  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion, Senator  ANDxasoir  haa  taken  a 
leadership  role  in  many  of  the  Senate's 
major  activities.  His  Independent  judg- 
ment has  made  him  a  man  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  with 
the  public. 

As  he  prepares  to  leave  ^iie  Senate,  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  v^ishing  Sen- 
ator Amskrsoit  and  his  wife  a  most  pleas- 
ant and  productive  future. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OP  POSITION  ON 
A  VOTE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  iMr.  Qiirnxy)  was 
necessarily  absent  when  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1  was  adopted  yesterday. 

I  ask  that  the  permanent  Record  show 
that  had  he  been  present  axul  voting  on 
vote  No.  567  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 


RESEARCH  IN  MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  recognition  throughout  tiie 
country  of  the  urgent  need  to  develop  new 
transportation  systems,  particularly  in 
our  urban  areas.  More  aad  more  people 
are  realizing  that  vn  can  no  Icoiger  sit  by 
and  watch  traffic  jams  grow  larger,  while 
commuting  time  grows  longer.  Many 
companies  are  currently  Involved  in  de- 
veloping new  equlpmeat  and  f  acuities 
which  may  help  us  to  solve  some  of  these 
transportation  problems,  and  some  of  the 
research  efforts  going  on  In  this  field 
were  described  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Gteneral  EHectric  Investor  magazine.  I 
think  that  Senators  would  find  the  ar- 
ticle of  Interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcord. 
as  follows : 

[From   the   General  Kleotric  Inveator,  fall, 

19721 

BCTBnncivo  MAas  Traksit 

(By  George  Barlow) 

(NOTX. — George  Barlow  to  a  freelance  writer 
who  has  covered  aaslgnmenta  in  the  transpor- 
tation field  ranging  from  space  shuttles  to 
snowmobiles.  A  pcu^-tlme  commuter,  he  ad- 
mits to  a  personal  Intsrest  in  the  speed,  com- 
fort and  dependability  of  mass  transit  be- 
tween cities  and  suburbs.  A  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford and  the  Bort)onne.  he  to  currently  based 
in  New  York,  where  he  has  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  vagaries  of  intercity. 
commuter  and  urban  traiult  syrtema.) 

"People  movement"  to  a  problem  in  des- 
pwrat*  search  of  new  solutions.  General  Elec- 
trlo'fl  move  to  buUd  complete  commuter  cars 
rather  than  supply  components  was  a  first 
step  toward  a  thMXJugh  overhaul  not  j\ast  of 
hardware  but  of  basic  concepts  about  mass 
transit. 

Arthur  Hall  la  a  junior  executive  In  a  big 
Wall  Street  brokerage  firm.  He  commutes 
from  bto  home  In  Stamford.  Oonn,,  first  by 
dztvtag  bto  own  car  to  the  railroad  station. 
Through  morning  trafllc.  thto  takes  a  good 
20  minutes.  When  he  finally  locates  a  park- 
ing space  at  the  station  he  to  fsoed  with  a 
45  minute  train  trip  on  cars  that  have  been 
m  hard  Bsmee  for  as  much  as  40  yean.  When 
he  arrives  at  New  York^  Orsiid  oantral  8ta- 
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tkn,  b«  iturrlA*  througii  thouMuuls  of  com- 
mut«n  to  puMh  hl»  w»y  into  a  subw»y  car 
wtMT*  h»  wUl  Ukely  stand  priiMirl  tight  to- 
g*tb«r  with  hli  fellow  traveiert  for  30  to  30 
mlnutM  until  be  anivM  at  th«  WUl  8tr«et 
•ut>wmy  station.  From  there  he  has  a  three 
block  walk  to  r«aob  bU  oflo*.  more  or  leaa 
reaay  to  tNgin  bu  dars  work. 

8«*ah  Stvvena  Is  a  clerk  in  a  downtown  St. 
liOUU  store.  She  Uvea  in  an  apartment  about 
a  IS  minuta  drive  from  her  Job — in  normal 
trafflc.  But  at  the  time  Sarah  baa  to  go  to  and 
from  woit.  the  street*  are  Jammed  with  other 
St.  IxKilatana.  doing  the  same  thing.  It  has 
taken  h«r  as  long  as  46  mlnut«e  to  make  the 
trip  m  her  own  car.  So  she  takes  the  bus. 
It's  not  as  much  of  a  nerrous  strain  and 
frustration,  but  sine*  the  bus  has  to  travel 
the  same  route  she  would  drive,  plus  making 
stops  all  along  the  way.  the  time  she  lose* 
•ach  day  mounts  up  to  a  remarkable  300 
woman-hours  a  year. 

Arthur  and  Sarah  are  prototypes  of  all 
of  MM  who  are  the  creators  and  vlotlms  of 
problems  that  oome  with  the  oonoentratJon 
of  people  in  urban  complexee  and  megalopo- 
lU  corridors. 

Finding  workable  solution*  to  these  prob- 
lem* is  a  top  priority  assignment  for  our 
society — government,  industry  and  Indi- 
viduals. A  lot  of  things  have  been  tried,  a 
lot  of  new  directions  in  ground  transporta- 
tion explored.  What  work*  m  one  place  often 
doesn't  work  in  another.  Existing  equipment, 
rlghu  of  way  and  roadbeds,  different  factors 
In  construction  cost*  in  different  areas,  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  distances  and  peak  pe- 
riods versus  off  periods,  all  are  element*  in 
the  problem  of  moving  more  people  at  great- 
er speed — elements  that  vary  so  much  from 
one  place  to  another  that  a  single,  simple 
solution  la  impossible. 

Japan  has  a  "bullet  train"  that  travels  at 
lao  mUes  per  hour  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka. 
But  the  same  train  couldn't  operate  at  that 
speed  on  most  of  the  rougher,  more  tortu- 
ous trackage  In  this  country. 

The  BOTUn  "Aerotrain"  in  Prance  per- 
forms beautlfuUy  on  lu  almost  vlbratlonlees 
cushion  of  supporting  air  as  it  whisks  along 
propelled  by  a  turbine-driven  fan.  But  to 
extend  Its  eight-mile  test  track  into  a  na- 
tional transportation  system  Is  a  Job  whose 
coot  gives  pause  even  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Sues  Canal  builders. 

In  all  the  lndns*rtall»d  oountrlee  of  the 
world,  experiments  In  new  modes  of  mass 
aan«lt — moving  more  people  at  greater 
■peeds — are  being  txled  with  varying  success. 

Here  tn  the  United  States,  the  problem 
of  ground  transportation  ha*  three  clear-cut 
division*.  One  Is  intercity  travel  in  short 
to  medium  distances — ^Hew  York  to  Wash- 
ington, or  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  or  Lee  An- 
geles to  San  Diego.  This  service  calls  for 
modem  high-speed  express  trains  from  cen- 
ter olty  to  center  city.  The  second  part  of 
the  problem  is  getting  oommuters  from  their 
suburban  homes  to  the  urban  centers  where 
they  work,  and  back  again.  New  York  City, 
with  the  greatest  number  of  dally  oom- 
muters. has  the  nation's  biggest  headache 
In  this  respect,  but  every  large  city  knows 
the  pain. 

The  third  aspect  of  people-moving  prob- 
lems Is  within  the  urban  centers.  It  mvolves 
shifting  million*  of  people  around  a  relatively 
smaU  area  every  day.  Some  cities,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  use  underground  rail 
systems.  Others  depend  on  surface  b\isea.  with 
some  experimentation  going  on  In  the  di- 
rection of  "buses  only  traffic  lanes.  But  no 
matter  what  system  is  now  m  use,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  to  use  it  m  most  cities  feel  that 
It  badly  needs  modemlaatlon  or.  If  it  la  new 
expansion. 

General  Hectrtc  has  moved  Into  an  Im- 
portant position  In  the  new  Oeld  of  mass 
transportation  on  the  ground. 

There  are  several  good  reaaons  for  this 
move.  First,  OB  has  experience  and  proven 


oapablUtlee  In  the  technology  of  tran^wr- 
tatlon.  For  more  than  70  years.  OS  has  t>een 
building  locomotives  for  railroads.  General 
Blectrlc  engineers  have  a  vast  background  m 
the  problem*  of  moving  people  and  thmgs 
Ifi  large  quantities  on  a  regular  basU.  But 
today's  requirements  in  mass  transit  de- 
mand an  even  more  sophisticated  handling. 
So  tTom  Its  ezperlenoa  in  aerospace  technol- 
ogies. General  Electric  brmgs  a  system*  ap- 
proach to  the  design  and  assembly  c^  many 
of  the  different  kind*  of  vehicles  that  may 
become  part  of  the  new  ground  transit 
complexes. 

Besearch  1*  another  area  now  bemg  called 
on  In  the  development  of  rapid  tranalt.  GE 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  turning  basic 
research  Into  practical  products  that  answer 
a  real  need.  It  has  establUhed  a  Transporta- 
tion Technology  Center  that  la  unique  In  the 
mdustry.  Th»  center,  at  GE's  manufacturing 
complex  in  Brie,  Pa.,  mvestlgates  ways  to 
put  mto. operation  the  technical  data  that  it 
generates  Itself  and  coordinate*  from  other 
aourose. 

At  General  Kleotrto's  Brie  no,  new  re- 
search faculties  have  been  created  to  study 
the  pKMSlble  solutions  to  some  of  the  tough- 
est problems  of  current  operations,  as  well 
as  to  provide  hard  data  on  pilot  operations  of 
proposed  new  equipment. 

Here,  for  example,  OB  puts  "trucks" — 
wheel,  axle  and  drive  assemblies — to  the  test 
in  studies  that  stmxiiate  actual  pounding 
of  current  trackage.  A  related  vehicle  sus- 
peiMton  test  gathers  data  on  a  system  that 
actively  counteracts  the  bounce  and  swaying 
of  rail  cars  at  high  speed.  By  applying  a  pneu- 
matic reaction  to  this  kind  of  movement,  the 
system  dampens  \incomfortable  motion  at  Its 
start.  The  result  is  not  only  a  much  better 
ride,  but  the  ability  to  take  crirves  at  higher 
speed  without  danger  and  a  reduced  main- 
tenance because  of  less  poimdlng  vibration. 

Nearby,  the  iam,  or  Linear  Induction  Mo- 
tor, undergoes  tests.  A  center  track  that  re- 
places the  rotor  in  a  conventional  motor  op- 
erates with  a  stator  that  Is  stretched  out  flat 
alongside  It.  This  technique  provides  direct 
line  propulsion  Ideal  for  tracked  air  cushion 
or  magnetically  suspended  vehicles.  For  test 
purposee.  the  track  Is  rounded  mto  a  wheel 
so  tests  can  be  carried  on  In  limited  space, 
but  the  principle  can  be  assessed  a*  thor- 
oughly as  If  It  were  operating  on  a  track 
through  the  cotmtryslde. 

In  another  section  of  the  ttc,  a  full-size 
pantograph,  the  Z-shaped  pickup  device  for 
bringing  current  from  overhead  wires  Into 
the  train,  helpe  In  studies  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient ways  to  bring  electric  power  abroad 
moving  train*. 

Other  research  projects  are  under  way  on 
solid  state  control  systems,  higher  horse- 
power motors,  new  types  of  llq\ild  and  air 
cooling  systems  and  advanced  materials  and 
processes  for  a  wide  range  of  eventual  uses. 

All  In  all.  GE's  ttc  provides  the  moet  com- 
plete advanced  private  research  and  devel- 
opment center  the  rail  transportation  indus- 
try has  ever  had  available. 

In  Its  growing  participation  In  mass  tran- 
alt, General  Electric  has  moved  from  being 
a  supplier  of  components  to  a  position  as 
I>Tlme  contractor  with  a  total  systems  ap- 
proach to  designing  and  building  modem 
rapid  transit,  commuter  and  intercity  cars.  To 
carry  out  this  complicated  assignment,  GE 
has  oonstructed  a  brand  new  tl4  million 
plant  near  the  ttc  in  Brie.  This  hlghly-or- 
ganlred  360,000-aquare-foot  facility  Is  a 
great,  cavernous  structure  which  has  mas- 
sive capabilities  for  moving  entire  cars  to 
varloua  positions  while  extremely  sophisti- 
cated subsystems  become  part  of  their  struc- 
txtn.  Quality  control  Is  almost  a  continuous 
operation,  with  major  test  points  located  at 
frequent  intervals  along  the  line. 

At  the  entry  point,  car  shells  are  mounted 
on  dummy  trucks  for  movement  through 
assembly  stations.  But  tMfore  any  equipment 


U  installed  la  the  aheUa,  they  meet  thetr  nnt 
test,  the  hlgfa-prsssurs  water  chamber 
equivalent  to  an  o>T«r  lOO-mtls  en-hour  rain- 
storm. Attsr  this  super  shower  proves  tttey 
are  free  from  leaks,  they  SM  moved  into  oa« 
of  the  four  assembly  llnss,  Blgbly  skilled 
personnel  are  required  beeauss  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  electronics  and  the  Inter- 
rrtated  systems  being  InsteUed.  More  than 
half  of  these  employees  are  Vietnam  veterans 
tramed  by  General  Bectrlc,  and  their  thor- 
ough Involvement  In  their  work,  their  atten- 
tion to  quality,  are  Indications  of  the  level  of 
excellence  In  their  final  product. 

Bven  with  all  the  step-by-step  qxiallty  con- 
trol, finished  cars  still  undergo  additional 
severe  tests.  The  entire  car  and  its  system* 
are  plugged  into  a  computer  for  a  final  check- 
out under  simulated  conditions.  Also  in  a 
temperature  test,  cars  are  periodically  sub- 
Jected  to  an  envlrozunent  that  passes  from 
— ao*  to  110*  F.  with  aU  electrical  systems 
operating  under  constant  checking. 

In  another  unlqxie  facility,  GE  has  coa- 
structed  a  four-mile  test  track  where  proto- 
type cars  are  operated  under  severe  test  con- 
ditions. The  new  cars  being  delivered  to  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
ity and  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Transportation  for  service  on  the  New  Haven 
Division  of  the  Penn  Central,  for  example, 
were  prototype  tested  for  more  than  15,000 
miles  before  the  first  car  was  released  to  the 
railroad. 

All  these  facilities  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  production  combine  to  give  GE  a 
competitive  edge  In  the  systems  approach  to 
solving  mas*  transit  problems.  They  are 
bolstered  by  the  Company's  ability  to  apply 
Its  products  and  experience  in  air  condition- 
ing, lighting,  commimlcatlons,  computer  sci- 
ences and  other  electronic  applications,  and 
to  Integrate  component  parts  produced  by 
various  Company  divisions.  This  capability 
In  so  many  directions  gives  GE  an  .uiusual 
opportunity  to  rethink  the  whole  design  and 
construction  of  rail  cars — to  create  a  new 
generation  of  cars  planned  from  the  start 
for  the  moet  efficient  relationship  of  struc- 
ture, airflow,  related  placement  of  electronic 
eq\ilpment,  ride  characteristics  and  interior 
styling. 

The  people  Involved  In  transportation  sys- 
tems are  excited  about  future  possibilities. 
The  federal  government  Is  steadily  Increas- 
ing Its  participation  In  long  distance  and 
local  transport  systems,  as  evidenced  by  the 
$10  billion  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1970 
and  the  more  than  63  transport  bills  now 
vmder  consideration  In  Congress  Multi-state 
authorities  such  as  those  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey-Connecticut  complex  are  develop- 
ing broad  plans  to  bring  longer-range  solu- 
tions to  commuter  bottlenecks.  And  cities 
across  the  country — from  Boeton,  Washing- 
ton and  Atlanta  to  San  Francisco — have 
shown  willingness  to  make  significant  In- 
vestments for  urban  transit  systems.  GE's 
new  programs  and  facilities  are  ready  for  the 
growth  all  these  developments  will  bring 
about.  Indicating  excellent  possibilities  for 
future  orders. 

For  the  long  pull.  General  Electric  Is  In  a 
strong  position  as  a  leader  In  the  kind  of 
research  and  development  that  la  required 
to  make  major  contributions  to  balanced 
transportation  systems  that  are  the  goal  of 
both  local  and  national  planners. 

The  concept  I*  proving  Itself  In  practice. 
At  present,  OE  ha*  programs  In  Intercity 
travel  through  Its  participation  In  the  up- 
grading of  the  New  York- Washington  Metro- 
liners.  It  Is  involved  in  commuter  car  pro- 
duction with  contracts  for  144  cars  for  the 
New  Haven  Division  of  the  Peixn  Central,  a* 
well  as  a  total  of  380  cars  for  the  Harlem  and 
Hudson  Division  of  that  railroad  smd  the 
Long  Island  (through  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority)  and  214 
cars  for  the  Southeastern  Pennsvlvanla 
Transportation  Authority  and  the  State  of 
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Nnr  Jersey.  In  urban  n»W  transit,  OB  1» 
immiylng  aU  the  electrtoal  oonttol  and  pio- 
nulsum  tat  the  new  subway  cars  bwlng  or- 
^0,4  by  the  New  York  City  Transit  Au- 

tbortty,  


oRTIREaiENT    OP    SENATOR    LEN 
JORDAN  OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Presktant.  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Idaho,  LkH  JotDAK,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

In  the  few  years  I  have  had  the  prlTl- 
lege  of  knowing  Senator  Jordan,  I  have 
found  him  to  be  an  extremely  thoughtful 
and  considerate  Senator.  His  hard  and 
diligent  work  made  him  an  outttandin* 
Member  of  this  body.  His  devotlwi  and 
Judgment  is  an  inspiration  to  ail  of  us. 
His  lengthy  and  meritorious  pubMc  serv- 
ice embodied  those  virtues  which  have 
made  this  country  great. 

I  have  learned  much  from  my  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
wish  to  tell  Mm  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him.  His 
courage  and  leadership  wlH  always  be 
remembered  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  his  home  State  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  will  ml«»  bis  service. 
To  him  and  his  family,  I  extend  my  fond- 
est wishes  for  a  ha()py  and  long  life. 


SENATOR  PHn.TP  A.  HART  OP 
MICHIOAN 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presldeat.  in  re- 
cent years,  a  number  of  artictes  have  ap- 
peared In  the  porees  comoaentlng  on  the 
outstanding  legislative  work  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Haet).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thftt  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  In  the  RkcoM  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Senator  Hart  is  a  politician  who  gives 
hope  and  cooifidence  that  our  reinresenia- 
tive  government  so  sorely  under  trial 
will  meet  the  challengee  of  o«r  time. 
Senator  Hakt  is  one  of  the  most  decent 
men  I  have  ever  known.  The  essence  of 
his  character  Is  integrity  azid  sm  intelli- 
gent compassion  for  the  people  he  rep- 
resents and  a  deep  cooceca.  about  the 
reeponsibUities  he  bean. 

Senator  Hart  has  been  a  champion  of 
many  causes,  and  because  of  his  IntdB- 
gence,  compassion,  and  sense  of  doty,  he 
has  been  thrust  Into  the  leadership  of 
many  Important  movements  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  last  decade.  A  student 
of  the  ConstttutloQ,  and  through  his 
work  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Hart  has  led  the  Senate  in  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  It  has  macied  con- 
cerning civil  llbertlee  and  dvU  rights, 
and  he  has  done  this  with  a  sense  of 
fairness  that  all  In  the  Senate  respect 
and  admire. 

I  came  to  know  Senator  Hart  well  dur- 
ing the  ABM  debate,  when  the  ddiate 
began  In  1968.  Both  he  and  I  were  not 
experts  in  the  auesUons  ol  nudMhr 
weaponry,  but  It  was  In  laoce  part  be- 
cause of  Senator  Hart's  belief  that  It 
was  necessary  to  fully  imderstand  the 
larger  significance  of  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment dedalon.  his  understaadlog  of  how 
It  could  affect  the  peace  of  the  world. 
our  national  security,  and  the  poesikiU- 


itles  to  better  the  lives  of  our  peoptoe  that 
compaUad  him  to  aooept  a  position  of 
leadership  In  the  ABM  debate.  I  am 
very  proud  of  our  joint  4-year  effort  to 
lay  In  the  Senate  the  foundation  for  a 
new  policy  of  restraint  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  new  poUcy  was  effectively  be- 
gtiB  over  4  years  ago  and  ratified  at 
Moscow  aa  May  26,  when  the  SALT 
ABM  treaty  was  signed.  I  am  confldent 
that  Senator  Hart  will  continue  to  press 
for  f urOier  limitations  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  to  suKtort  the  purposes  of  the 
ongoing  SALT  talks. 

Senator  Hart's  interest  in  foreign  pol- 
icy and  mlUtary  affairs  arose,  I  think  It 
is  fair  to  say,  out  of  his  belief  that  It 
was  necessary  to  assure  that  this  coun- 
try's security  was  fully  and  adequately 
provided,  but  that  wasteful  weapons 
systems  should  not  be  aMvoved  so  that 
the  valuable  resources  saved  thereby 
could  be  used  for  vltaUy  needed  domes- 
tie  programs. 

Although  I  am  a  Republican  and  Sen- 
ator H&RT  Is  a  Democrat,  I  know  that  his 
views  and  legislative  actions  are  not 
based  on  partisanship  but  on  the  convic- 
tions of  his  heart  and  the  results  of  hard 
work  aixl  study.  As  I  leave  the  Senate,  I 
think  it  Is  dear  that  there  win  be  In  the 
next  few  years  a  number  of  very  dlfBcult 
and  controversial  issues  which  will  test 
the  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  Senate. 
Yet.  i  am  cmifldent  that  when  these 
trotdricsooie  questions  of  race,  personal 
liberties,  economic  justice,  civil  rights, 
natloiud  security,  and  health,  welfare, 
and  education  of  our  people  come  before 
the  Senate  that  Senator  Hart  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  compassionate  and 
just  leadership  needed  by  this  body  and 
by  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Toledo   (Ohio)    made.  June  37, 

1971] 

SxKAToa  Hart  iMuaitu:   SkLr-DipaBcuTioir, 

nuc  DiRUcnfATioir 

(By  Frank  Kane) 

WasHzmiTOir. — "Put  down  that  he's  a  wj 

orderly  man."  the  Asnator  said  with  a  smile 

toward  the  stacks  of  paper  covering  the  top 

of  his  desk. 

This  is  typical  Philip  Hart.  It's  the  kind  of 
gentle  self -depreciation  that  you  expect  from 
the  Michigan  senator,  who  when  his  akU  ware 
preparing  the  usual  "authorised"  biography 
of  him  Interlarded  it  with  his  own  little  re- 
marks designed  to  remove  some  of  the 
puffery. 

Ftar  example,  the  biography  claims  that 
Senator  Hart  and  Bep.  Henry  Reuas  i  D..  Wis.) 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  potential  uss  of 
the  Refuse  Act  of  IgM  as  a  legal  waapop  In 
the  nght  against  water  pollution. 

Senator  Bkrt  Inserted:  "More  accurately.  It 
was  Reuss'  shovel  that  first  struck  the  old 
act's  coffln.  I  got  there  only  In  time  to  dust 
It  off." 

The  same  office  biography  sUtes  that  aU  the 
three  successful  Hart  caoapaigns  for  the  Sen- 
ate (the  last  was  again  Usnore  Romney  In 
1070)  have  been  oondueted  in  a  courtly,  low- 
keyed,  "lasue-orlented"  manner. 

aenator  Hart's  cotamant  was  tbmx  slnoe  he 
had  never  had  an  111-mannetwd  opponent, 
"my  sense  of  restraint  has  never  been  put  to 
any  serious  test." 

Bpeaktng  at  the  graduation  oeremony  of 
one  of  his  sons  from  a  Wa^lngton  soho<ri, 
the  senator  told  the  seniors: 


"Doat  believe  you  are  the  sols 
of  truth.  The  mark  of  a  really 
psnon  is  tsntatlvsnaas.  Only  a  fool  jumps  up 
and  says  ha  knows  the  answer  .  .  .  ARO- 
gaooe  only  dUnlBlsliss  your  effeottveoesa." 

That  la^  at  arroganoa,  bowewir,  ts^ot^lsd 
with  a  firm  determination  to  do  what  he  be- 
lieves la  rl^t. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  long,  suocessTul  bat- 
tles to  block  the  Haynsworth  ami  OarsweU 
nomlnatkms  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  pass 
and  later  prevent  from  being  guttad  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  19M,  and  to  win  the  estab- 
ll^unent  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Laksshore  which  some  day  may  become  a 
tourist  and  reczeatioa  magnet  for  mllimns  of 
urbanltes  of  Mlnhlgaa.  Ohk>,  lUlnoU.  and  In- 
diana. 

At  times  Senator  Hart  has  been  described 
as  the  "leader"  or  "spokesman"  for  northam 
Democratic  liberals  hi  the  Senate,  but  he  also 
has  been  the  first  to  re)sot  such  a  title,  say- 
ing that  'It  meaxu  nothing;  the  hallmark  of 
liberals  Is  to  march  In  nine  different  dlreo- 
tlons  at  the  aama  time." 

He  also  has  won  some  renown  as  a  con- 
sumer advocate  through  sponsoratilp  al 
'  truth-in-leDdlag"  and  "truth -In-paakag- 
Ing"  leglslatk>n  and  his  oonduet  at  Senate 
lnvestlgatk>ns  Into  such  arsas  as  drug  prloea, 
gasoltne  prices,  auto  insuranoe,  and  auto  re- 
pair costs. 

■Bb  has  not  been  mentioned  as  a  potential 
contender  for  the  1973  Democratic  national 
ticket.  This  not  only  maJms  htm  somewhat 
more  aoc  usslhts  and  lees  nervous  than  many 
of  bU  coUeaguas  but  It  also  lends  a  greater  air 
of  sincerity  to  what  hs  says. 
Hem  are  a  few  questions  and  Hart  answers: 
Does  ho  have  any  baato  personal  philosophy 
that  gtitdss  him  as  a  ssnatort 

Answar:  "No."  (This  throws  you  a  Uttle  and 
you  watt.)  Then: 

"Uke  every  other  job,  you  thotight  there 
was  a  lot  more  in  it  before  you  got  here. 
Your  committee  assignments  i^Judiel&ry  on 
civil  rights  bills,  Judicial  nominations,  and 
anti-trust  matters,  and  Oonuneree  which  gets 
mto  a  lot  of  coosunMr  fleida)  oontroLs  where 
you  put  in  the  bulk  of  your  time. 

"But  In  reoent  years  the  trouble  is  that  I  ' 
feel  that  weTe  busy  with  a  lot  of  problems, 
and  the  people  who  have  the  real  problems 
are  very  low  on  the  list  of  Items  we're  fussing 
with."  , 

He  talked  about  spending  a  morning  in  the  ^ 
Conunwoe  ODramlttee  listening  to  financial'' 
comirtalnts  from  presidents  of  airlines  who*^ 
say  they  are  "losing  their  shirts  flnaciclally,-  ■ 
If  you  are  prettfdent  of  an  airline,  you  know  ' 
damn  weU  you  have  a  problem." 

But  what  about  the  "guy  who  doesn't  even 
have  enough  nkoney  to  get  to  the  airport  t" 
Or  the  malnourished  child  T  Or  the  child  who 
«ras  bom  with   brain  damage   because   hM- 
motber  lacked  a  proper  diet? 

The  senator  Is  pessimistic  that  the  Senate 
will  ever  direct  ItsM  to  "the  men  and  women 
who  have  the  great  problems."  Those  "who 
have  the  means  to  get  here,  the  status  to  get 
in.  wiU  be  listened  to.  and  it  probably  al- 
ways win  be  that  way.  Only  rarely  Is  pressure 
hsard  from  those  who  are  faceless  and  voice- 
less." 

This  is  what  makes  the  system  so  vulner- 
able to  crltletsm  from  the  youths  of  America, 
he  adds. 

Is  that  why  he  got  Into  sueh  consumer 
fields  as  auto  insurance  and  auto  repalrT 
Sure,  that's  part  of  it. 

"But  It  would  be  really  reaching  to  say 
that  I  got  into  It  beoauss  I  askad  mysalC. 
'What  are  you  doing  for  the  guy  who  Isatt 
around  hare  all  the  time  to  be  heardr  "  TIm 
committee  assignments  had  a  lot  to  do  with 


It. 

What  does  be  sense  about  the  current 
mood  of  America^ 

Both  the  Kemer  Commtaslon  (on  racial 
riots  of  196T)  and  the  Ktaenhower  Oomjsla- 
slon  (on  causes  and  prevention  of  vldenoe) 
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h»,w  told  MB  wh*f  B  wrong  vHh  Anurlean 

"But  w«  bMWBt  don*  »  d*mn  thing.  We 
know  wbat  w*  bar*  to  do— b«v*  people  llrlng 
tn  deoMioy,  getOng  ennngh  to  e«*.  Improre 
the  deUTonr  of  medloal  oan,  get  rtd  of  the 
reeldue  of  ftoTerr  .  .  .  Thcae  would  be  the 
mATChliig  orden  for  my  administration." 

Be  added  that  he  doae&t  know  whether 
"s  guy  oouM  be  elected  piMtdaot"  with  such 
a  program,  "but  It  would  be  greet  to  haw  one 
try.  It's  altogether  pnartble  that  people  would 
raapond  to  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  you  reed  In  news- 
pepere  about  the  people  In  suburta  who  get 
caught  up  In  violent  dljputee  about  whether 
to  let  low  and  moderate- Inoome  houatng 
come  In — "that  would  argue  that  the  mood 
Is  not  good." 

But  at  least  It's  enoouregtng  that  Vice 
President  Splzo  Agnew  did  not  do  very  well 
wttb  a  hard-noeed  approach  last  year,  he 
indicated. 

Doee  he  see  anyone  on  the  horlaon  who 
would  TWO.  for  the  presidency  on  the  "maroh> 
ing  order*"  he  mentioned? 

No.  rm  for  Muskle  but  I  cant  imagine  him 
f^mpalgntng  that  way.  But  aa  president  he 
mlgbt  do  something." 

Mr.  Hart  added  that  Senator  liuskle  wUl 
speak  out  against  the  growtng  danger  to 
Americans  through  Intnislons  on  their  pri- 
vacy by  government  and  "that's  part  of  the 
mood." 

Senator  Hart  oomplalned  about  laws  au- 
thorising wiretapping  and  preventive  deten- 
tion that  Congress  has  passed,  sometlmee 
with  very  few  fit  Meriting  votee,  and  added: 
Whether  the  mood  has  aetuaUy  stilled  any- 
one's voice  I  dont  know,  but  It  oertalnly 
doesn't  encourage  unpopular  speecbes." 

What  about  nsw  dTtl  rlgixts  IswsT  I/sglsla- 
ttvely.  just  about  all  thst  can  be  done  has 
been  done  and  some  oS  It.  such  ss  ttas  Voting 
Blgbu  Act,  has  produced  an  as  very  Iden- 
tlflable  rasults  (In  the  ntunbar  at  Wegrees 
regliteisd  to  vou.  for  egample).  Now  there 
should  be  emphasis  on  gsttUig  fundlac  and 
the  right  kind  of  people  to  enforoe  the  lAws. 
But  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  way  so 
that  the  more  aoptUstlc^ted  fosiM  of  dls- 
cnmlnatlnn  tn  hoiulng.  such  as  through  son- 
Ing,  are  not  practiced — could  that  be  done 
leglsUtively? 

"One  method  would  be  to  withhold  all 
federal  funds  fbr  any  puiposis  unleee  the  po- 
tential recipient  has  a  laadMise  plan  which 
afflrmatlTety  prondee  for  low  and  moderate- 
Income  >*"'**ng  But  that  might  be  uncon- 
stitutional since  It  can  be  acgned  that  land 
usage  Is  a  function  of  local  fOTemiDsnt." 

Beslrtes,  when  you  out  off  fediral  aid  for 
education,  you  penaUss  the  seibool  ohlld.  or 
federal  aid  for  hospitals,  the  sick.  The  same 
thing  appUsa  to  many  fadsral  aid  programs. 
Tet  "how  do  you  TlsuaUae  ever  busting  up 
the  ghettos  unless  you  open  the  sxibuibs? 
Maybe  the  urgency  of  opening  up  housing 
would  justify  It  (cutting  off  federal  aid) .  but 
you'd  have  to  be  daom  s\ire  that  it  would 
hsve  the  proper  effiset  before  you  did  It." 

A  couple  of  subjeote  that  we  did  not  dis- 
cuss were  the  ssnator's  beard  and  his  wife, 
Jane  Brlggs  Hart,  otherwise  known  as 
"Janla." 

Until  a  few  months  ago  the  — n^yw  looked 
considerably  younger  than  Ms  age.  58.  Now. 
with  the  baard.  he  locdts  oonsldsrably  older. 
Hs  grew  it  at  the  eiiggssHim  of  a  oouple 
of  his  sons,  one  of  whom  returned  home  from 
college  with  a  beard.  The  Idea  was  that  If  he 
won  re-eleetloB,  the  wbde  family  would  take 
a  montt  off  at  their  home  on  Marin  tit  IB- 
land  In  November  and  DeceariMr  when  no- 
body birt  a  f*w  deer-hunters  might  be  around 
and  he  would  *  *  *. 

Instead.  Congress  was  called  Into  session 
after  the  election  and  he  was  forced  to  suffer 
the  remarks  of  his  ooUeagues  during  thcas 
painful  eafly  days  of  sprouting  whiskers. 


Now  he  says  that  he  is  not  conscious  of 
It.  except  when  actneone  tn  an  airport  or 
other  public  places  stares  at  it  with  obvious 
disapproval.  But  if  ths  Washington  summer 
turns  typically  steamy  and  he  starts  to  sweat 
under  It.  off  It  will  come. 

As  fcr  Janle,  the  member  of  a  millionaire 
Detzolt  auto  parts  man\ifaotxirlng  company 
family,  she  won  some  faoM  for  being  errested 
In  a  peace  demonstration  at  the  Pentagon. 

niat  arrest  is  still  being  appealed  and  now 
is  before  the  federal  appellate  court  on  which 
sits  one  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  Jr. 

Msanwhlle.  Janle  continues  to  manage  af- 
fans  of  the  considerable  Hart  brood  (four 
sons  and  four  davighten.  eged  18  to  33)  and 
studies  for  a  master's  degree  in  anthropology 
at  Oeorge  Washington  University. 

We  talked  a  Uttle  about  auto  repair  and 
auto  Insurance.  The  senator,  while  unwilling 
to  concede  dropping  anything  from  a  package 
of  bins  he  has  introduced  on  the  subjects, 
did  say  that  he  expects  Congress  to  ertabUsh 
some  kind  of  fedsral  guidelines  for  estab- 
llshment  of  "no  fault"  auto  insurance  in  the 
statee. 

He  also  feels  that  auth<a-tty  will  be  given 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  set 
standards  of  repalrablllty  or  damsgsablUty 
for  cars.  TheoretlcaUy  this  should  result  In 
a  reduction  or  at  least  leveling  of  the  cost 
of  auto  Instnranoe  In  future  years. 

But  he  also  cautions  that  he  doesnt  really 
know  what  will  happen  until  "we  get  closer 
to  a  head  count"  In  the  oongreeslonal  sub- 
ccmmltteee  dealing  with  the  subject.  Typical 
Hart  tentatlveness. 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  20,  1908] 
SBTAn  TiTsretiB  TuuftNo  to  Hast — Miobi- 

OAir  Dkmockat  Hdjpkd  ik  Passing  Riohts 

Bnx 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washwotow,  May  19.— Senate  liberals,  dis- 
organised since  Herbert  H.  Humphrey  left 
in  1905  to  go  to  the  Vloe-Preeldency,  ap- 
pear at  last  to  have  found  a  leader  In  Sen- 
ator Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Twice  this  year,  in  an  eeeentlally  conser- 
vative, economy-minded  congrees.  H^«atiyr 
Hart  has  succeeded  In  organizing  the  liberal 
forces  to  push  through  the  Senate  legisla- 
tion, bsartng  a  "liberal"  stamp. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  Senator,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  Senate's  adoption 
of  a  brotMl  civil  rlghU  blU  including  an  open- 
housing  provision. 

And  in  the  aftermath  of  the  racial  dlsturt>- 
ances  last  month,  it  was  Senator  Hart  who 
ountsred  and  perhaps  "defused"  the  latent 
"backlash"  sentiment  in  the  Senate  by  suc- 
oeesfully  sponsoring  a  three-year.  •»e-mUllon 
program  aimed  at  providing  meals  to  pre- 
school children  In  poverty  areas. 

Parbape  as  important  as  these  legtalatire 
achlamnents,  however,  is  the  approving  way 
members  of  the  Senate  Establishment — oon- 
aervatives  sad  Uberals  alike— are  talking 
about  Mr.  Hart  In  the  privacy  of  their  ofll- 
cea  and  cloakrooms.  As  he  approaohes  the 
end  of  his  second  term,  it  Is  apparent  that 
by  the  unwritten  social  rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  BllRhlgan  Democrat  has  been  Initiated 
into  the  Inner  "dub"  of  the  Senate. 

"Phil  Is  a  man  we  can  respect  and  work 
with."  commented  one  influential  Southern 
oooaarvative. 

"When  I  need  the  liberals'  votes,  I  now 
look  to  Phil."  observed  a  moderate  leader. 

The  Administration  also  Is  looking  to 
SMtator  Hart  for  help.  When  it  needs  some- 
one to  champion  one  of  ita  liberal  caxises. 
such  ae  the  clvU  rlghU  bill,  it  has  been 
t\iming  more  and  more  to  Senator  Hart 
as  floor  manager. 

The  liberal  block  in  the  Senate,  numbering 
some  15  to  ao  members,  does  not  lack  for 
potential  leaders  of  the  past  such  ae  Mr. 
Hmaphrey  or  Senator  CUnton  P.  Ander- 
son. Democrat  of  New  Mexico.  The  powers 


in  the  Senate  give  approving  nods  to  such 
"comers"  as  Bdmund  S.  Moskle  of  Mains. 
Fred  R.  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  Walter  P.  Men-' 
dale  of  Mlnneeota  and  Joeeph  D.  Tydlngs  of 
Maryland. 

But  none  of  theee  potential  leaders  has  yet 
stepped  forward  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
bloc,  either  because  they  lack  the  seniority 
or  because  they  have  their  eyes  on  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  and  do  not  want  to  become 
too  closely  idetrtlfled  with  liberal  causes. 

It  was  mors  by  default  than  choice  that 
Senator  Hart,  07  years  old,  assumed  the  man- 
tle of  leadersh^)  of  the  liberal  bloc.  A  dlffl- 
dent,  almost  shy  man  who  has  difficulty  even 
Bhaking  hands  with  voters  on  the  campaign 
trail.  Senator  Hart  would  be  the  last  to  assert 
that  he  was  the  leader.  The  most  he  will  ac- 
icnowledge  Is  that  he  has  become  "sort  of  a 
nerve  center"  for  the  liberals. 

Paradoxically,  however,  it  is  partly  becaiue 
of  this  dlfldence  that  he  has  come  to  be 
respected  and  regarded  as  the  liberal  leader 
by  the  reet  of  the  Senate. 

"One  of  his  great  strengths,"  a  fellow  mem- 
ber commented,  "Is  that  he  Is  not  a  steam- 
roller but  basically  a  thoughtful,  tolerant 
guy  whom  no  one  dislikes  in  the  Senate." 

For  the  leadership  post,  he  also  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  champion  of  liberal 
causes  but  not  so  dootrtnaire  that  he  exas- 
perates the  nuxlsiatee  and  the  coossrvatives 
in  the  Senate,  as  do  some  of  his  fellow 
liberals. 

His  low-keyed  approach  to  the  leadership  at 
times  causes  reservations  among  some  of  his 
fellow  Uberals.  At  the  outset  of  the  debate  on 
the  civil  rlghU  blU.  for  example,  there  were 
private  griimblings  among  some  of  the  lib- 
erals about  the  "Indecisive"  leadersh^  being 
offered  by  Senator  Hart  as  floor  manager. 

But  It  was  Senator  Hart's  idea  that  if  the 
bill  was  to  be  (^proved,  "we  will  have  to  take 
it  through  the  Senate  In  our  stocking  feet." 
For  eight  weeks  be  sat  in  the  majority  leader's 
chair.  Patiently  n««»Ti«ng  to  the  Southern  ob- 
jections, Bomstlmes  responding  in  low-keyed 
rebuttals. 

All  the  while  he  kept  pressing  ths  majority 
leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  for  closure  votes  to 
cut  off  the  Southern  debate.  It  was  largely 
out  of  personal  respect  for  Senator  Hart  that 
Mr.  Mansfield  permitted  tova  different  at- 
tempts at  closure— eomethlng  that  had  never 
been  done  before  on  a  single  bill. 

After  World  war  n  service,  Mr.  Hart  started 
off  as  a  lawyer  In  Bloomfleld  Hills,  a  Detroit 
B^lburb,  married  Jane  Brlggs,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  Michigan  family,  and  was  enlisted 
into  politics  by  Oov.  O.  Msnnen  Wflllams,  a 
law  school  classmate. 

In  his  seU-effaclng  way,  he  has  tended  to 
stay  In  the  background  of  the  Senate  since 
being  elected  In  1966.  As  one  Senate  leader 
commented:  "You  have  to  go  look  in  the  cor- 
ners to  find  Phil." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  23,  19681 
Unssxkzkzho  Dct  PaocsBs 

The  Senate  has  struck  a  grievous  blow  at 
the  Supreme  Coiirt — and  through  the  Court 
at  the  basic  idea  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Thanks  to  the  splendid  work  of  Sena- 
tors Hart  and  Tydlngs  and  the  awakened  con- 
sciences of  other  Senators,  the  blow  was  not 
so  deeply  wounding  as  Senator  McClellan  and 
the  other  proponents  of  Tltls  U  of  the  crime 
bill  meant  it  to  be.  But  In  all  oonsclenoe,  It 
U  bad  enough.  If  the  portions  of  Tltls'  n 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  beoome 
law,  they  will  do  much  more  Injury  to  honeet 
men  than  to  criminals;  they  will  curb  due 
procees  much  more  than  they  will  curb  crime. 

Constitutional  government  is  a  form  of 
government  the  conqwnents  of  which  are 
circumscribed  In  power  by  a  fundamental 
charter.  The  restraints  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Constitution,  as  Alexander  Hamilton 
asserted  in  The  FederalUt  nearly  200  years 
ago,  "can  be  preserved  In  practice  no  other 
way  than  tluougfa  the  medium  of  courts  of 
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justice,  whoee  duty  It  must  be-  to 
mU  contrary  to  the  mantfsst.  teoor  of  tiM 
OonsUtutlon  void.  Without  this.  aU  the  far 
ygtlons   of    particular    rtghu   or   prtTilsgai 
frould  amount  to  noihlag." 

BApplly,  the  Senate  shrank-  from  endors- 
ing Senator  MeOleUan's  maUfft  intent  to  strip 
Xh»  Suiweme  Court  of  its  power  to  overturn 
the  rulings  of  State  oourta.  "I  do  not  think 
the  United  States  would  oome  to  an  end." 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  onee  wrote,  "if  we  (the 
Justices  of  the  Sujpreme  Court)  loet  our 
power  to  deolase  an  Act  of  Oongnas  void.  I 
do  think  the  Union  would  be  laaporlled  if 
we  could  not  make  that  deolaratlon  as  to  the 
laws  of  the  several  States."  And  the  same 
must  be  said,  of  course,  about  the  rulings  of 
State  courts  which  have  the  effect  of  laws. 

The  Senate  did  not  scruple,  however,  to  re- 
tain in  "ntle  n  other  provisions  designed  to 
reverse  recent  Supreooe  Court  decisions  re- 
gwdlng  the  admissibility  tn  criminal  proee- 
cutlons  of  oonfessions  and  line-up  identlfl- 
cations.  Theee  decisions  were  made  by  the 
Court  to  protect  vital  constitutional  safe- 
guards— speclflo  guars ntees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  They  imposed  restraints  on  the  po- 
lios m  interrogating  arrested  persons  in  or- 
der to  prevent  arMtrary  apaata  on  mare 
suq>iclon.  In  order  to  preesrve  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  In  oittar  to  make 
real  the  right  to  the  aaalstanos  of  oounseL 

These  are  not  trivial  matters.  They  are  ot 
the  very  eesence  of  liberty.  How  elss  are  they 
to  be  assured  to  all  Amerloans  than  through 
a  Supreme  Court  empowered  to  declare  in- 
valid any  actions  by  inferior  courts  trans- 
gressing these  guaranties? 

What  an  irony  it  is  that  the  men  who  led 
the  Senate  into  acting  as  a  super-court  are 
the  very  men  who  have  been  most  noisy  and 
vociferous  in  asserting  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  scted  at  times  aa  a  super-legis- 
lature. And  what  an  added  Irony  It  Is  that 
they  are  men  who.  In  the  main,  are  consld- 
ei«d,  and  cell  themselves,  oonaervatlvee.  They 
are  much  more  in  a  rage  to  destroy  than  a 
fervor  to  conserve. 

In  a  panic  about  crime,  they  have  choeen 
a  scapegoat  Instead  of  a  remedy.  In  place  of 
the  patient  measures  needed  to  ftarengthen 
law  enforcement,  they  have  choeen  their  own 
form  of  court-packing.  Perhape  the  country 
will  have  to  look  to  the  Executive  to  save 
the  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Oovemment  from 
the  Legislative  as  it  once,  20  years  ago,  looked 
to  the  Legislature  to  save  the  Judiciary  from 
the  Executive. 

[ntxn  the  ntat  Journal,  Dec.  7, 1971  ] 
A  Loos  AT  Haix 

The  heat  U  on  FhU  Hart,  and  to  the  tntanas 
frustration  of  some  of  his  conskttuenoy  he 
doesnt  show  ths  slightest  sign  of  wilting. 

To  hear  some  of  them  teU  it.  Mtohlgan's 
ssnlor  msmber  of  the  United  States  Senate 
has  pwversely  taken  the  wrong  elds  of  every 
important  Issue  that  has  came  along  in  the 
last  year  or  so.  And  now  ttasy  are  attempting 
to  tvra  the  screws  on  him. 

The  current  effort  to  recall  Hart  Is  mainly 
a  reaction  to  his  positions  on  the  hdgbly  emo- 
tional tasuee  of  busing  and  gun  control.  To 
smne  extent,  this  campaign  npresents  a 
veiled  effort  to  est  the  stsgs  for  political 
profit  tn  the  1972  election  (when  Hart  wlU 
not  be  on  the  ballot) .  But  It  represents,  also, 
much  genuine  concern. 

Whatever  the  resson  for  Its  support,  how- 
ever, this  recall  drive  takes  the  shape  of  a 
bludgeon  to  be  used  on  a  man  who— right  or 
wrong — has  never  arrived  at  a  position 
casnaUy  and  who  cannot  be  frightened  by 
polltloal  threats  into  shifting  gears. 

We  are  convinced  that  Hart  would  much 
prefer  recall  to  knowingly  taking  a  course  he 
believes  detrimental  to  the  nation  and  his 
constituents. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  But  will  squlnn 
\mder  thIfctiBW.pnssure  and  nm  for  safety 


haant  been  paying  attention  the  last  IS 
years.  Today's  Hart— anvaloped  in  oontfoeersy 
because  Im  dMsd  touch  ssnattlvs  nerree— Is 
the  same  Bart  who  was  letumod  to  Washing- 
ton in  19M  and  1970  wltk  rousing  votes  of 
confidence. 

Over  the  years  he  has  proved  hlmsslf  one  of 
the  most  UMMigbttul,  consistent  members  of 
the  Senate— one  who  does  not  play  poUtloal 
gamas  with  Important  tssoas.  one  not  afcald 
of  ths  impop«iU>r  stand,  ons  who  doee  not 
permit  the  tmoertaln  winds  of  public  opinion 
to  sway  him  from  what  he  determlnee  to  be 
ths  right  course.  His  prassnt  positions  on 
vital  domsstlo  Issuss  should  surfvlse  no  one, 
for  the  signs  were  clear  f sr  In  advanos. 

It  U  the  maUsr  of  puUk)  optnlon  on  wbl^ 
many  apparently  are  basing  their  cases 
against  Bart.  Suppossdly,  hs  U  going  against 
the  "will"  of  ths  voters. 

Tboss  who  hold  firmly  to  this  position,  to 
the  pomt  of  n>in«htTig  and  puiJilng  recall 
nM>vemanta,  should  be  reminded  that  our 
nation  has  not  yet  aehlsved  government  by 
public  oplnlMi  polling.  And  It  is  hoped  that 
it  never  will,  for  the  haaards  ars  many. 

Our  l^lslators  ars  chossn  mors  for  their 
wisdom  than  their  abUlty  to  read  the  collec- 
tive mind  of  a  divided  public  on  every  con- 
troversial issue.  They  are  extanslons  and 
magnlflcatlons  of  the  public's  power  to  rea- 
son rather  than  nUrrors  of  its  diveree  and 
contradictory  viewpoints.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis. It  is  jnrtjgment  that  counts. 

If  a  lawmaker  offends  too  many  persons 
whUs  enrclBlng  his  Judgment,  he  can  be 
turned  out  when  his  term  explrss  and  re- 
placed by  mnmnmnttm  elsB  whoec  Judgment  wUl 
then  be  teeted.  That's  ths  way  ths  ayatem 
works  and,  all  things  considered,  it  has  not 
worked  badly. 

The  Journal  has  on  occasion  differed  with 
Hart,  and  almost  certainly  will  do  so  sgaln 
and  tell  him  so.  No  public  official  is  inf  alUbls. 

In  the  case  of  Hart,  disagreement  doee  not 
diminish  reepect. 

Hast  ans  Kms  nH>M  MKHmav  8n  Bota 

SOLACB  IM  ABM  Von 

[From  the  Michigan  Press,  Aug.  0,  1980) 

Wasbimotoit. — After  the  ABM  votes,  the 
five  kids  from  Michigan  sat  silently  on  the 
capltol  steps,  bathsd  in  ssdness  and  the 
warm  and  waning  sunlight. 

For  six  months  they  had  vrorked  their 
hearts  out  for  the  Michigan  Stop  ABM  Com- 
mittee. And  on  the  eve  of  the  vote  they  had 
flown  to  Washington  on  their  own  money 
to  be  in  on  the  high  drama. 

Al  Frank,  a  Wayne  State  student  from 
Bloomfleld  Hills  and  state  coordinator  for 
the  Stop  ABM  Committee,  was  the  leader 
of  the  group.  The  others  were  Ed  Bruley,  of 
Mt.  Clemens,  an  18-year-old  student  at 
Sacred  Heart;  Kathy  O&le,  of  Groses  Points 
Woods,  from  Our  lAdy  Star  of  the  Sea;  Joyce 
Hightowwr,  of  Detroit,  a  Henry  Ford  High 
School  student,  and  David  Fink.  18.  of  Oak 
Park,  president  of  the  Oak  Park  High  School 
student  Council. 

For  four  hours  they  waited  in  the  long 
lines  with  the  tourists  outside  ths  Bensts 
gallery.  Only  Al  and  David  were  abls  to  get 
in  to  watch  the  final,  crucial  votee. 

What  was  happening  on  the  Senate  fiocw 
was  confusing  even  for  the  old  hands  In  the 
prees  gallsry.  But  they  imderstood.  Thsy 
knew  In  advance  the  votes  they  had;  they 
knew  that  Margaret  Chase  Smith  was  sweet- 
ly playing  both  sides  against  the  middle: 
they  knew  when  Clinton  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico  and  John  Williams  of  Delaware  re- 
fused to  budge  that  they  had  been  beaten. 

But  until  the  last  moment  they  had  hope 
that  this  one  time  the  Senate  would  do  the 
unexpected.  So  when  it  was  over  and  they 
had  lost  and  reporters  and  totirlsts  and 
lobbyists  were  scurrying  away  from  the 
chamber,  they  sat  near  the  spot  and  won- 
dered if  all  their  work  had  been  wtsth  It. 


South  Parol  1"^  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
cams  by  smiling  with  satisfaction.  And  as 
ths  kids  looked  at  the  face  of  a  winner  and 
recalled  aU  the  loet  causes  In  their  young 
llvee,  they  had  to  suppress  within  them  a 
small  urge  to  violence. 

"This  Is  the  stuff  of  which  cyntos  a» 
made,"  one  of  them  said. 

And  Al  thought;  "when  you  look  at  who 
la  winning  these  days.  It  doesn't  reinforce 
your  deslrs  to  work  within  the  system." 

"It  seemed  as  If  we'd  always  be  losers," 
said  David.  "Some  of  us  supported  McCarthy. 
Some  worked  for  Bobby  Kennedy.  Some 
backed  Humphrey.  And  we  all  worked  against 
ths  ABM.  It  was  dspresslng." 

When  they  reused  themselves  from  their 
reverie  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cs^ttol  dome. 
It  was  late — after  seven.  But  they  wandered 
over  to  the  old  SenaU  Ofiloe  Building,  which 
In  Washington  Is  fondly  caUed  the  old  S.03. 

They  found  the  office  of  their  hero,  Michi- 
gan Sen.  PhU  Hart,  who  planned  and  led 
the  campaign  against  the  ABM.  His  door  was 
locked,  but  they  waited  until  he  came  down 
the  hlgh-celllnged.  marble  corridor  with  a 
couple  of  aides  and  his  wife,  Janle. 

Hart  invited  the  kids  into  his  office,  and 
the  senator,  his  wife  and  the  kids  talked 
of  their  defeat.  Hart  was  deeply  disappointed, 
but  be  smiled  through  it,  stoical  and  ready 
for  new  battles  against  other  dragons  from 
the   Pentagon. 

Hart's  talk  softened  the  blow  of  the  day 
for  the  kids.  His  implicit  faith  in  the  sys- 
tem, though  it  frustrates  him  at  times,  was 
contagious. 

Deepite  this  loss,  the  fact  that  the  SenaU 
had  gathered  unprecedented  strength  for  an 
unprecedented  challenge  against  a  new 
weapons  system  was,  for  Hart,  a  large  step 
forward. 

David  came  away  from  his  day  saying: 
"So  they'll  deploy  ABM.  but  it's  not  the  end 
of  the  world  Maybe  the  cloee  vote  will  tnean 
some  of  the  money  will  be  cut.  Certainly 
Congress  will  look  cloeely  from  now  on  at 
new  weapons.  So  somsthing  good  did  oome 
of   this: 

"It's  been  herd  somstimes.  but  I've  al- 
ways had  faith  in  the  system.  For  me  Its 
the  only  way  things  can  get  done,  and  It's 
the  same  with  the  rest  of  us. 

The  kids  are  back  home  now,  working 
in  some  of  the  city  races,  trying  at  least 
onoe  again  to  stay  in  ths  system. 

IFtom  the  Detroit  Free  Frees.  Sept.  21,  1970] 
Was  or  TSB  Woaoe 

About  the  only  one  virlio  came  out  of  the 
confrontation  between  Vice  President  Sptro 
Agnsw  and  the  hecklers  at  Saginaw  last  week 
with  added  sheen  was  Phil  Hart.  The  Senator 
had  the  good  grace  not  to  reply  In  kind  to 
the  vloe  president,  but  Instead  to  dsfsnd  Mr. 
Agnew*s  right  to  speak  without  being  shouted 
down. 

The  senator's  defense  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment against  the  hecklers  was  not  only  pK>llt- 
Ically  astute,  but  was  grounded  on  better 
pnnelpte  than  what  the  vloe  prasldent  said 
or  the  hecklers  did  at  the  airport  rally. 

Though  we've  disagreed  with  Sen.  Hart  on 
occasion,  we  scarcely  think  he  dseerves  to  be 
called  a  radlcaL  The  vice  president  should 
be  censured  for  such  looee  tal^  even  under 
the  rather  free  rules  of  a  p<^tical  campaign. , 

But  It  was  not  Mr.  Agnsw  who  did  the. 
most  damage  to  ths  American  political  proc- 
ees m  his  Wednesday  appearance,  a  point 
Sen.  Hart  was  quick  to  rsoogniaa.  The  greater 
damage  was  done  by  the  gaggle  of  hecklera>- 
who  tried  to  drown  out  the  vice  president.^ 
Mr.  Agnew  was  not  the  first  public  official 
to  be  shouted  down  in  recent  American  his- 
tory; he  was  at  least  ths  913th  In  the  past 
five  years. 

Bven  so,  the  hecklers  not  only  offend  the 
tradition  of  toleianoe  for  even  an  unpopular 
point  of  view-,  in  sddltlon.  thsy  distort  our 
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political  detMt*.  A  akiUful  vi«uf«lwn>n  such  •• 
tb«  y\cm  ;n«iM«nt  can — aind  <lkl — taka  th* 
hecklan  and  wrsp  tlMm  •rtnuut  hU  adTer- 
sarlM'  naek,  along  with  aU  other  alna  ilnoe 
tlM  original  on*. 

As  Mr.  Agnair  saya,  with  enemlaa  such  aa 
tbaa*,  bow  can  ha  loa«? 

We  would  Ilka  very  mueh  for  the  vloe  preel- 
dent  to  tone  down  bla  rhetoric.  We  dont 
think  be  shows  "a  deeent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind"  with  his  stx^eytlable 
epithets  and  his  antedUurlan  allltaratlons, 
nor  does  he  earn  respect  for  the  administra- 
tion he  repreeents. 

But  with  those  inane  shouts  of  "Sleg  Hell," 
the  hecklers  do  even  more  than  be  doss  to 
keep  the  debate  at  the  gutter  levri.  And  they 
dont  even  do  as  much  to  embellish  the  vo- 
cabulary, to  which  Mr.  Agnew  hss  made  more 
of  a  contribution  than  anyone  outside  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

[From  the  Free  Preaa,  Sept.  10. 19701 

Hast   BLAvn    aioiMAW    Psomma 

(By  OavkHoyt) 

Democratic  Ssn.  PlUllp  Hart  haa  oon- 
damned  anti-war  psotastsrs  who  shouted  ob- 
■cenlttss  Wsdnesday  at  his  Bspubllcan  op- 
poasnt,  Lsaore  Ronmsy,  and  Vlo»-Fxesldent 
Splro  T.  Agnasr. 

"There  are  a  fsw  people  In  this  ooiuitry 
who  seem  to  have  perfected  all  the  bad  man- 
nsTS  poaslMe."  Hart  aald  Prlday.  "and  many 
of  them  turned  up  in  Saginaw  the  other 
day.- 

Mrs.  Romney  and  Agnew  were  subjected  to 
taunts  by  asveral  hundred  damonatrators  at 
at  a  Saginaw  airport  tmlly  In  which  Agnew 
denounced  Hart  as  a  "radloal  Ubeiml"  who 
should  be  ousted  from  tbs  Senate. 

Hart  defended  himself  against  Agnew's 
p<riKleal  attack  but  said  the  vloe-presldent 
had  a  right  to  speak — and  be  heard. 

The  abuslTs  chants  that  loterrupted 
AgneWs  speech  Nveral  times  were  "InstUts 
to  all  of  us."  Hart  said. 

The  senator  added:  "There  Is  an  old  word, 
'civility.'  I  think  It  Is  the  mark  of  a  gentle- 
man and  gentle  lady — and  I  think  It  was 
certainly  absent  there." 

In  response  to  Agnew's  political  attacks 
Hart  told  reporters  at  a  Detroit  news  con- 
ference: "I  dldnt  expect  him  to  end(»«e 
me  " 

Then,  his  voice  fllllng  with  emotion,  his 
manner  growing  more  Intense.  Hart  added: 

"I  wonder  which  Is  more  radical — Joining 
up  with  other  Bepubllean  and  Democratic 
swiators  In  attempts  to  end  a  war  that  was 
never  dealared.  ot  an  administration  which 
aands  Its  anay  aaroas  a  nattonad  boundary 
wUhout  evem  coosoltlng  Congresa. 

"I  wander  who's  the  Mg  wasteful  spender— 
the  CongrasB  that  outs  more  than  M  billion 
omt  of  what  the  Frealdaint  asks  for.  or  the 
President  who  asks  for  •<)  blUlon  more  than 
he  got." 

[Ptoox  the  Detroit  n«e  Press.  Aug.  0. 106»1 

Aa  Wa  aoi  IT:  ABM  tUmm  Was  Lost,  Birr 

ITOT  TVB  Wrolc   Wab 

Both  sides  can  trtily  claim  a  victory  In  the 
icmg  and  bitter  Senate  llgbt  over  the  Safa- 
guard  ABM  system. 

By  a  Tots  of  00-50.  with  Vloe  Ptealdant 
Agaew  casttng  an  nnnsnssary  tlabxeakar,  tbe 
Senate  defSatad  an  amanOment  that  would 
have  halted  tlM  Safeguard  system  altogether. 
Itian  a  ascond  amrandment  tliat  would  have 
parmtttad  ressareb  and  dSTalopment  but  not 
dsployment  of  ttM  Safeguard  was  rejected  40- 
51. 

Tbeee  two  votes  meant  the  system  had  been 
approved,  but  they  were  not  the  "high-water 
marks"  of  ABM  oppoaltloc  as  Son.  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Senate  majority  leader,  bad 
predicted.  Solaea  Cor  tbe  losers  cams  wb«i 
the  Suiata  voted  to  make  aU  major  Psnta- 
gon  contracts  subject  to  indapendant  audit 
by  the  Qeneral  Accounting  Oflloe. 


Thus  Mr.  Nixon  has  won  precisely  what 
he  asked  for,  though  he  was  forced  early 
in  the  game  to  scale  down  the  ABM  pro- 
gram propoeed  last  year  by  President  John- 
son, sod  be  had  bis  wrist  slapped  on  the 
auditing  bUl. 

At  tbe  same  time,  be  suffered  a  strategic 
defeat.  Here  he  is  in  tbe  first  year  of  tbe 
term,  staking  his  political  future  on  tbe 
outcome,  and  14  members  of  bis  own  party 
turned  tbumbe  down.  Tbe  sponsor  of  the 
Orst  amendment  was  a  Republican,  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith.  The  co-sponsor  of  the 
second  amendment,  aUong  with  Sen.  PhU 
Hart,  was  also  a  Republican,  Sen.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper.  And  tbe  auditing  bill  was  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Richard  Schwelker,  also  a  Re- 
publican. 

Tboee  who  lost  tbe  debate  and  the  floor 
votes  may  also  have  woo  tbe  war.  To  us 
tbe  most  significant  aspect  of  tbe  vote  was 
that  tot  tbe  first  time  since  the  fall  of  1940, 
when  the  House  voted  to  extend  tbe  draft  by 
a  one-vote  margin,  the  military  has  been 
seriously  challenged. 

Since  the  ABM  Is  purely  a  defensive  sys- 
tem. It  Is  not  the  lethal  threat  to  Rtissla  or 
China  that  more  Minutemen  missiles  might 
b*ve  been  or  MXRVlng  our  present  mlssUee 
might  provide.  But  it  was  a  key  test  both 
of  our  domeetlc  priorities  and  our  foreign 
intentions  and  as  such  was  a  test  of  tbe 
power  of  the  Pentagon. 

Prom  tbe  days  before  Pearl  Harbor  imtll 
now.  what  the  Pentagon  wanted  It  got.  Tbe 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  automati- 
cally approved  both  proposals  and  money 
requests  put  forth  by  the  Pentagon,  wheth- 
er for  mlssllee  that  wouldn't  safeguard  us 
or  alrplanee  that  wont  fly.  And  tbe  Ameri- 
can public  slniply  because  tbe  issues  are 
so  complex  and  technical,  has  blindly  and 
mutely  stamped  Its  okay  on  what  the  Pen- 
tagon wanted  and  Congrees  provided. 

If  this  was  a  high-water  mark  for  ABM 
opponents,  it  was  probably  the  high-water 
mark  of  Pentagon  power  too.  The  Senate 
Armed  Servloea  Conunlttee  split  on  its 
recommendations  which  might  make  the 
Pentagon  more  wary  in  the  future.  Three 
of  tbe  four  senators  from  South  Dakota  and 
Montana,  where  the  Safeguards  are  to  be  In- 
srtalled,  oppoeed  tbe  system,  showing  that 
bribery  Is  no  longer  enough.  And  congres- 
sional mall  showed  an  outpoiirlng  of  public 
opposition,  making  Congress  more  aware  of 
its  responsibilities. 

Tbe  quiet  lions  in  tbe  Senate,  the  Harts, 
Mansflelds  and  Coopers,  did  not  slaughter 
tbe  Pentagon.  But  they  did  taste  the  blood 
of  tbe  military  mentality,  and  their  vppn- 
tltes  shotild  be  whetted. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Pree  Prees,  July  7,  1949) 

AFPaOACBIHa  ABMAOBtDOM 

Tlie  armies  are  forming  ranks  for  tbe 
showdown  Senate  battle  over  President 
Nixon's  Safeguard  ABM  system.  The  Presi- 
dent has  tbe  edge,  SaiU  Friedman  of  our 
Washington  bureau  thinks,  but  3rou  can't 
convlnoe  Sen.  Phil  Hart,  who  commands  tbe 
opponents. 

Tbe  President  doee  Indeed  have  tbe  polit- 
ical weapons.  He  has  the  military  lobby 
on  Capitol  Rill,  led  by  Sen.  Stennla  and  Sen. 
BOBsell.  He  has  fear  going  for  him.  which  he 
well  by  rattling  Russian  rockets  at  his 
It  press  conference.  And  be  has  nor- 
mal public  apathy,  which  readUy  assumed 
that  In  such  complicated  matters  as  national 
defense  tbe  President  must  always  know 
beet. 

But  Sen.  Hart  also  haa  bis  heavy  artillery 
Sen.  Symington,  a  former  Air  Porce  secretary, 
knows  more  than  most  about  Soviet  arms 
and  the  worth  of  tbe  ABM.  He  has  foreign 
affairs  experts  like  Sens.  Pulbrlght  and 
Mansfield,  who  can  talk  about  arms  control 
and  the  cold  war.  He  bsa  Sen.  Kennedy,  who 
wins  votes  wltb  his  calls  for  a  new  war  on 
poverty.  And  he  has  at  least  a  full  half  of 


the  nation's  scientists  who  have  now  devel- 
oped a  new  argument  to  go  with  the  old  one 
that  the  ABM  probably  wouldn't  work. 

Tbe  old  one  is  still  valid,  of  course,  and 
the  coat  has  now  gone  up  from  $0  bllllou 
to  $11  billion,  aiven  the  Pentagon's  record 
for  ooet  estUnatsa^  a  final  figure  of  (M  bil- 
lion might  not  be  out  of  line.  And  nobody 
would  still  know  wbetber  ttio  thing  would 
work. 

Bven  more  damaging  to  tbe  Safeguard 
plan,  It  seems  to  \m,  are  two  other  argu- 
menU.  Supporters  say  that  Bnsala  has  al- 
ready depk^red  AUls  around  Moecow.  But 
tbe  Safeguard  system  is  three  times  aa  big 
as  Russia's,  the  scientists  point  out.  A  new 
ABM  arms  ace  would  almost  certainly  be 
added  to  the  MIRV  race,  if  Ooogress  doesnt 
stop  that  one  too. 

PlnaUy,  three  sotentlsts  from  MIT.  all 
reoognlasd  ssperts  In  the  field  of  ballistic 
warfare,  bave  analyzed  tbe  statements  of 
Defense  Secretary  LAlrd  and  come  to  tbe 
conclusion   that  the  ABM  Is  worthless. 

The  three  said  that,  according  to  Laird's 
own  testimony  before  a  House  committee. 
It  wotild  take  tbe  umtsd  States  five  years 
to  bxxild  tbe  Safeguard  system,  and  Russia 
could  buUd  eaongb  mlssUas  to  offset  it  com- 
pletely in  three  months.  "This,"  as  Sen. 
Kennedy  put  it.  "hardly  argues  that  the 
ABM  la  a  wise  ezpoacUture." 

Meanwhile,  what  happens  to  the  cities? 
What  happens  to  Inflation?  What  happens 
to  air  poUutlon,  water  poUutlon,  education? 

Sen.  Hart  says  be  doesnt  expect  the  de- 
bate to  change  many  mlnda.  He  Is  probably 
right.  But  tbe  balance  is  so  close  in  the 
Senate  that  even  one  or  two  can  make  tbe 
difference. 

The  potential  ramifications  of  the  ABM 
decision  are  so  enormous  that  If  Phil  Hart 
lant  standing  at  Armageddon,  he's  not  far 
from  it. 

(FTom  the  LoulsvUle  Courier -Journal, 

Mar.  22, 1969] 

Majlxs  a  TncsLT  Ponrr  ov  Riobts 

Senator  Hart  of  Michigan  gave  a  much- 
needed  reminder  of  what  the  Bill  of  Rights 
means  In  a  bearing  on  Capitol  win  t^ls 
week.  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  In 
testifying  before  a  Senate  subcommittee, 
criticized  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
electronic  bugging  and  wiretapping.  Mr. 
Mitchell  said  the  court's  requirement  that 
the  government  open  Its  logs  of  illegal  "bug- 
ging" to  defendants  Jeopardizes  tbe  national 
security  and  In  some  Instances  "tbe  vtrj  life 
of  witnesses." 

That  Is  an  extreme  Interpretation  of  what 
the  decision  woold  do,  a  varUtloa  on  the 
knee-jerk  complaint  that  court  decisions 
protecting  certain  rights  of  defendants  makes 
the  policeman^  lot  more  dlfllcult. 

Senator  Hart  challenged  Mr.  MttcbeU's 
contention,  saying  law  enforcement  offlelals 
"ought  to  remind  tbe  public  that  restric- 
tion on  poUce  la  tbe  purpoee  of  tbe  Bill  of 
Rights." 

Tbe  Senator  added :  "Merely  responding  to 
a  cotirt  deelalon  by  saying  that  It  makes  It 
more  dlflenlt  (for  police)  doeent  add  to 
public  «illgtatenmont." 

THM   REST  or  THB  ISSUX 

Mr.  Mitchell's  testimony  certainly  did  not 
add  to  public  enlightenment.  He  dldnt  men- 
tion the  primary  reason  for  the  Justloe  De- 
partment's concern  about  tbe  ruling,  and 
that  is  the  fear  that  opening  of  bugging  logs 
would  reveal  that  many  foreign  irmhasnlns  In 
Washington  are  being  bugged,  which  we 
have  never  admitted  doing.  Thus,  under  tbe 
new  ruling,  If  a  d^enda&t  ever  had  reason  to 
phone  one  of  the  emhaasloa,  Vb»  govemmant 
would  bave  to  acknovlodgo  tbe  tap  pubUoly 
or  drop  a  prosecution  Invcdvlng  any  bugging 
or  wiretap  evldsnoe. 

Because  of  this  qusstlonable  praetlee  the 
Justice  Department  is  over-reacting  to  the 


Ociober  1^,  lOf^ 

cotirt  decision,  which  rests  on  two  basic 
tsnets  of  law  in  this  coontry.  One  Is  tbe  ad»- 
varsary  system,  tbs  contest  bstween  two  mors 
or  IsM  equally  eqolppetf  attorneys  as  a  de- 
vtoe  for  getting  at  tbe  troth.  Tbe  other  basic 
principle  is  that  when  tfaS  government  takes 
an  accused  to  court  on  a  criminal  charge.  It 
most  not  be  permitted  to  profit,  directly  or 
Indlreetly,  from  its  own  Illegal  conduct. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Is  arguing  for  special  depar- 
tures fnxn  these  traditlona.  His  case  Is  not 
penuaslve,  especially  In  view  of  the  1968 
Crime  Control  Act.  This  makes  court-author- 
ised esveedropplng  legal  In  some  instances, 
and  therefore  presumably  not  subject  to  the 
full  disclosure  ordered  In  the  court  decision 
for  earlier  cases. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Ptee  Preas,  Mar.  9,  1969) 
Can  Michioan's  Pmx  Ha«t.  AMiarcAN  Szw- 
ATOB.   RSMAiw   Ptras — ^Akd   Bx   PowKxim,, 
Too? 

(By  Saul  Friedman) 

Oibbon'8  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  "It  was  on  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
that  Augustus  and  bis  successors  founded 
their  new  en^ilre  ...  In  tbe  administration 
of  their  own  powers,  they  frequently  con- 
sulted the  great  national  couixcll.  and  seemed 
to  refer  to  Its  decision,  the  most  Important 
concerns  of  peace  and  war  .  .  .  Augustus  was 
sensible  that  mankind  Is  governed  by  names; 
nor  was  be  deceived  In  his  expectation  that 
the  Senate  and  the  people  would  submit  to 
slavery,  provided  they  were  respectfully  as- 
sured that  they  still  enjoyed  their  ancient 
freedom." 

Lyiulon  B.  Johnson,  a  latter  day  Augustus, 
gave  PhU  Hart  bis  first  lesson  on  how  to  en- 
joy being  a  United  States  Senator. 

The  lesson  was  administered  In  January, 
19Sg,  just  after  Hart  came  to  the  Senate. 
Hart  still  recalls  the  incident,  perhaps  be- 
cause It  was  the  first  of  the  hundreds  of  lit- 
tle initiation  rites  for  the  new  boys  of  tbe 
Club. 

"It  was  the  evening  of  tbe  first  roll  call, 
which  was  to  be  a  test  of  tbe  leadar'a 
strength.  But  I  didn't  know  It,"  Hart  says. 
"Tou're  always  suppoeed  to  vote  with  the 
leader  when  be  wants  to  adjourn  out  of  trou- 
ble. I  WBsnt  ready  to  quit,  ao  I  voted  against 
tbe  leader's  motion  to  adjourn." 

The  next  day,  Johnson  wandered  over  to 
Hart's  little  desk  In  the  back  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  towered  over  him  and  drawled 
quietly:  "Senator,  let  me  teU  you  a  little 
story.  When  Sam  Rayburn  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  told  him:  'Young  man, 
you  vote  against  the  leadership  whenever 
your  conscience  or  the  interests  of  your  state 
require  it.  But  don't  do  It  very  often  and 
dont  do  It  on  anything  Important.'  " 

Hart,  a  little  shaken,  told  Johnson  be  un- 
derstood. But  he  didn't  really  get  the  mes- 
sage, because  he  drew  himself  up  and  added 
politely:  ''Don't  count  on  me." 

The  Imperious  Democratic  leader  walked 
off  and  we  can  only  surmise  that  be  probably 
wondered  whether  the  quiet  little  man  from 
Michigan  was  golzxg  to  be  another  one  of 
those  do-good-but-accompllsb-llttle  liberals, 
or  learn  another  Sam  Baybum  dictum  John- 
son was  fond  of  quoting:  "Tou  got  to  go 
along  before  you  can  get  along." 

There  are  those  In  the  Senate  who  never 
learned.  And  as  majority  leader,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  President,  Johnson,  had  UtUe  to 
do  with  them. 

In  1967,  for  example,  William  Proxmlre, 
a  Democrat,  was  running  In  a  Wisconsin 
special  election  for  the  Senate  seat  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  John- 
son was  the  most  powerful  figure  in  tbe 
party,  then  out  of  the  White  House,  and  be 
used  his  Influence  to  funnel  funds,  some 
from  the  oil  industry,  Into  Proxmlre's  cam- 
paign. After  Proxmlre  won,  Johnson  met  blm 
at  the  Washington  airport,  to  give  blm  a 
hero's  welcome,  and  begin  buttering  >^iin  up. 
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within  a  f*v  weeks,  Proxmlre  triad  to  start 
a  rebellion  against  Johnson's  leodersblp,  and 
obargod  tiM  Texan  with  being  dictatorial, 
which  he  was.  noni  that  time  on  Jotanaon 
saw  to  It  that  Proxmtn  dldnt  get  a  thing 
in  tbe  Senate.  Ha  bsrred  Proxmlre  from  com- 
mltteea  he  wanted,  even  if  it  meant  asking 
a  senator  with  more  eenlorlty  to  move  from 
one  oonunlttee  and  onto  the  one  Proxmtre 
wanted.  And  Johnson  always  called  Proxmtre 
"Senator  Pismire." 

It  was  natural  for  Hart  to  have  been  a  bit 
defiant.  There  was  no  love  for  Johnson 
among  Michigan's  Democrats.  It  may  pain 
some  of  them  to  remember  it  now,  but  at 
the  time  they  believed  Johnson  stood  for  all 
that  was  archaic  and  evil  in  the  Democratic 
Party  But  that  was  long  ago.  when  they  were 
the  crusaders  for  what  is  now  called  New 
Politics. 

HSrt  and  tbe  leaders  of  the  party  that 
elected  blm  were  devout  liberals,  and  their 
political  idols  were  O.  Mennen  WlUlams, 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Paul  Douglaa.  of  Illinois, 
and  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota. 

These  were  the  kind  of  men  who  had 
guided  Hart's  views  and  his  career.  So  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  look  to  such 
liberals  for  leadership  In  the  Senate. 

But  eventually  Hart  discovered,  to  his  deep 
dismay,  that  moet  of  these  men,  even  a  giant 
like  Douglas,  were  frustrated  and  almost 
without  effect  in  the  Senate.  The  seniority 
system,  the  musty  rules  and  traditions  of  the 
Senate  got  In  their  way.  And  the  clique  led 
by  Johnson  and  the  late  Robert  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  was  all-powerftil. 

What  disturbed  Hart  moet,  however,  was 
the  inability  of  the  liberals  to  put  aside  their 
fervent  and  often  dogmatic  Idealism,  and 
work  with  and  within  the  system  of  the  Sen- 
ate— to  change  it,  to  become  effective,  to  win 
even  the  smallest  victories,  and  to  serve  their 
constituents. 

This  Is  what  Johnson  was  talking  about  In 
that  Uttle  lesson  on  the  Senate  floor.  And 
although  It  took  him  a  long  time,  be  learned 
It. 

A  small  incident  In  the  faU  of  1966  will 
Illustrate  how  well  Hart  has  learned  the 
folkways  and  games  of  the  Senate. 

Sen.  James  O.  Eastland,  a  Mississippi  Demo- 
crat and  an  archetype  of  the  porcine,  clgar- 
chomplng  southern  racist,  was  running  for 
reelection.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  he  was  also  in  on  the 
kill  of  the  clvU  rights  bill  that  year,  for  which 
Hart  was  floor  manager. 

A  leader  of  Senate  civil  rights  forces.  Hart 
arose  In  the  chamber  one  day  to  denounce 
Eastland  as  an  obstructionist  enemy  of  all 
civil  rights  legislation.  Hart's  language  was 
unusually  harsh. 

It  seemed  a  courageous  thing  for  Hart  to 
do.  for  Eastland  was  his  chairman  and  a  very 
Influential  member  of  the  Senate.  One  of 
Eastland's  allies.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  a  North 
Carolina  Democrat,  arose  to  reply  to  Hart 
and  defend  his  colleague  from  Mlaslsslppl. 

But  as  Srvin  began  speeiking,  Eastland 
sidled  up  to  him  and  whispered  loudly: 
"Damn  It  S<un,  sit  down  and  shut  up.  You're 
ruining  the  whole  thing." 

Hart's  speech,  it  turned  out,  had  been 
written  by  Eastland's  staff.  It  was  to  be  cir- 
culated In  Mississippi  to  help  Eastland  win 
against  a  Republican  who  charged  he  was  too 
soft  on  the  Negro  issue. 

Eastland  and  Hart  still  chuckle  over  the 
Incident.  And  Ervln.  because  he  was  taken  In 
by  It,  gets  a  belly  laugh  out  of  remembering 
it. 

It  also  helped  give  him  a  fondness  for  Hart 
which  is  reserved  for  no  other  liberal  north- 
erner. 

"There  are  few  men  in  tbe  Senate  with 
whom  I  disagree  more,  or  have  greater  affec- 
tion for,"  Ervln  said  of  Hart.  "Some  folks 
around  here  believe  that  If  you  entertain 
views  hostile  to  their  own.  there  must  also 
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be  a  personal  hostility   Senator  Hart  is  un- 
failingly a  fine  gentleman." 

Ten  or  even  five  years  ago .  Hart  would  have 
thought  such  a  charade  repugnant  and  dis- 
honest. Moet  of  bis  old  Idols  would  never  have 
taken  part  In  it.  And  yet  It  was  not  dishonest. 

He  agre«d  with  every  word  In  tbe  speech. 
Indeed  Hart  could  not  have  made  It  on  his 
own  without  expecting  aome  kind  of  retribv- 
tion  from  Eastland.  It  Is  rare  for  a  senator  to 
denounce  another,  much  less  bis  committee 
chairman.  F.>atlsnd  would  probably  have 
been  elected  without  the  speech,  but  as  It 
was.  Hart's  favor  made  Eastland  sltgbtly 
beholden. 

Two  years  later,  under  Hart's  guldanoc,  the 
civil  rights  bill  pa  need,  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble  from  Eastland.  And  with  Eastland's 
iMlp  Hart  has  had  UtUe  difficulty  getting 
federal  Judicial  appolntmenu  in  Michigan 
through  his  committee. 

Just  before  tbe  end  of  the  90th  Congress. 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  failed  to  get  confirma- 
tion for  his  appointment  of  Juatloe  Abe 
Portas  as  Chief  Justice,  he  told  Hart  he 
could  have  the  nomination. 

But  there  wasn't  enough  time  left  In  tbe 
session  and  tbe  Idea  died.  Although  the  hos- 
tility tou-ards  Fortas'  liberal  views  was  high 
In  the  Senate  and  the  Judiciary  Commlttae, 
if  there  had  been  a  couple  of  weeks  left  be- 
fore adjournment.  Hart's  nomlnattoa  could 
have  bMn  approved. 

Eastland  quietly  told  Hart  he  would  not 
oppose  him.  And  Ervln,  a  cooatltutlonal  con- 
servative, said  later  even  he  might  bave  sup- 
ported Hart  despite  their  oppoaite  views  on 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  nomination  of  Hart  never  came  about. 
but  It  would  have  been  ironic.  Johnson,  who 
once  wondered  If  Hart  wotild  ever  become 
his  kind  of  senator,  was  ready  to  elevate  him 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  partly  out  of  grati- 
tude for  his  fight  In  the  Senate  on  Fortas' 
behalf.  And  Hart,  who  for  yeses  was  miner 
able  In  the  Senate  and  dreamed  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  iiomlnatlan,  discovered  some- 
what to  his  surprise  that  he  didn't  want  to 
be  on  the  court  after  all. 

He  understood  bis  role  in  the  SenaU.  Be 
had  become  a  member  In  good  standing  of 
Its  Establishment,  the  club  within  the  club. 
For  the  first  time  he  was  happy  at  his  woc^ 
and  good  at  It. 

Having  discovered  this  and  come  to  terms 
with  himself  and  the  "great  mu^innij  coun- 
cil" called  the  Senate.  Hart  is  now  reaching 
towards  the  height  of  his  powers. 

His  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  anti-trust 
and  monopoly  is  one  cf  tbe  most  important 
in  the  Senate,  and  Hart  has  becon^  a  bpckee- 
man  for  those  who  challenge  corporate  wind- 
mills. In  separate  stories  in  one  magazine. 
Hart  was  quoted  three  times  in  a  single  isaus 
as  the  Senate  authority  on  tbe  practlcea  at 
big  bustnese. 

Before  Hart  became  chairman  of  his  sub- 
committee. It  ^^-as  run  by  the  late  Bate*  Ke- 
fauver,  of  Tennessee,  a  flamboyant  and  gutsy 
fighter  who  was  more  suited  to  playing  Don 
Quixote.  He  took  on  drug  companies  and 
crime  syndicates  In  hand-to-hand  combat 
that  propelled  him  to  prominence  and  a  plane 
on  the  1956  Democratic  ticket. 

After  Kefauver's  death,  his  staff  was  so  dla- 
appointed  with  Hart's  gentls,  Judicial  style. 
many  called  him  "chicken  Hart"  «nrt  "faint 
Hart."  Yet  beneath  Kefauver's  bombast,  there 
had  cot  been  much  significant  legislation. 
And  Hart.  like  Kefauver,  was  confronted  with 
a  conservative  majority  on  his  subcommittee, 
which  limited  any  liberal,  trust-busting  ac- 
tion. 

Nevertheless.  Hart  was  pushed  forward 
with  an  Impressive  list  of  hearings  which 
exposed  seamy  practices  in  big  business.  In 
the  past  couple  of  years  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  begun  to  restrict  the  practice  of 
physician-owned  drug  companies,  because  of 
an  investigation  by  Hart.  In  an  adroit  ma- 
neuver.  Hart    took   his   trutb-ln-psokaglng 
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bUl  out  of  th«  clutches  of  hla  hoatUe  oom- 
mltte«.  And  s«nt  It  to  th«  more  liberal  Com- 
merce Committee.  It  wtm  approTed  axtd  be- 
came law. 

Two  ymn  aco  the  Loulcrllle  Courlar 
Joutnal  Mid  In  an  editorial  tbat  Hart  la 
"flUlnK  a  T(4d  left  by  tbe  death  of  Sen.  Bstea 
Kafauver  and  tbe  defeat  of  Sen.  Paul  Doog- 
laa.  He  ta  emerging  aa  a  apokaeman  for  tbe 
great,  amorphoua  maas  of  oonaomers  In  this 
oountry,  poking  urmnd  In  shadowy  oomers 
of  tbe  domeatic  scene  for  the  enlighten- 
meet  of  tbe  pnbUe  ...  Hk  la  a  valuable  man 
to  hare  In  tbe  Senats." 

Itt  tbe  next  two  years,  partly  because  be 
must  stand  for  reelection  in  1970,  Hart  18 
stepping  up  the  activity  of  bis  oommlttee, 
venturing  Into  areas  where  few  have  gone  and 
survived  politically. 

Hart  has  already  begun  and  wUl  continue 
to  look  Into  the  auto  Insurance  and  auto  re- 
pair industries.  He  will  also  investigate  the 
high  cost  of  hospital  care,  the  stranglehold 
that  credit  bvircaua  often  have  on  consumers, 
tbe  favoritism  granted  big  oorporatloiu  in 
defense  procurement,  monopolies  in  the 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  ind\istr1es,  and 
the  manner  in  which  international  oil  cartels 
manipulate  government,  the  market,  and  oU 
prlcea. 

Hart  Is  also  a  member  of  tbe  Commerce 
Committee,  and  depending  on  the  wishes  of 
the  chairman.  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson,  he 
may  get  to  run  a  subcommittee  which  will 
have  jursdictlon  over  air  transportation. 
Magnuson  offered  Hart  the  consumer  sub- 
oommlttee,  but  he  turned  it  down  because  it 
would  merely  duplicate  what  he  is  now  do- 
ing. 

In  the  Senate  at  large.  Hart  is  the  acknowl- 
edged expert  and  the  prime  mover  of  dvU 
rights  legislation.  And  mere  important  he  has 
become  a  force  behind  what  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  of  Maaaachiuetts,  has  called 
"the  winds  of  change"  that  are  now  wafting 
through  the  Senate.  When  Kennedy  sotigbt 
ootmsel  on  whether  to  run  for  the  Assistant 
Dasnocratlc  Leader's  post,  he  called  Hart  first. 
And  he  took  his  advice. 

Hart  was  among  the  early  opponents  of  the 
antl-b«Ulstlo  system.  And  he  waa  one  of  the 
early  advoesteB  of  massive  action  to  relieve 
hxinger  and  malnutrition  In  the  nation.  In 
both  ttaeae  efftorta.  and  others.  Kennedy  has 
joined  Hart. 

In  the  relationship  of  the  two  men.  Hart 
has  displayed  no  personal  ambition,  except 
to  reform  his  party  and  the  Senate  the  bet- 
ter to  deal  with  the  issues  of  the  day.  And 
towards  this  end  he  has  supported  and  en- 
comttged  Kennedy.  Thus,  as  Kennedy's  atax 
rises,  so  will  Hart's. 

This  too  has  a  potential  for  irony.  Hart 
baa  almost  always  played  a  supporting  role 
In  his  political  lifetime,  and  even  now  he 
would  retose  a  formal  Senate  leadership  post 
unlesa  It  was  thrust  upon  him.  Yet  the  ways 
of  Ufe.  death  and  politics  have  put  Hart  In 
a  position  of  leadership,  however  informal. 
and  great  influence.  And  he  has  survived  or 
■uzpasssd  those  he  once  followed  and  wor- 
shipped. 

Stevenson  and  Kafauver  are  dead.  Douglas 
and  Humphrey  are  over  the  hill.  And  Soapy 
Williams,  the  main  to  whom  Hart  owes  all 
he  has.  will  soon  be  looking  for  a  new  future. 

To  be  quite  accurate.  Hart's  first  political 
debt  Is  to  his  wife,  because  she  is  rich.  Mrs. 
Auie  Hart,  whose  volatile  temperament  Is  a 
parCeet  foC  for  her  husband's  calm.  Is  the 
daughter  of  the  lata  Walter  Brlggs,  a  Detroit 
Industrialist.  Phil  Hart  says  candidly  that  he 
could  not  have  Indulged  himself  in  a  politi- 
cal career  If  bis  wife's  money  was  not  avail- 
able to  keep  up  their  homes,  send  their 
eight  obUdren  to  school,  and  pay  some  office 
and  campaign  expenses. 

Bom  on  Dec.  10,  1S13,  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Fa., 
Hart  was  the  son  of  a  moderately  well-to-do 
banker.  He  went  to  Osorgetown  Untvasslty. 


In  Washington,  and  while  there  roomed  with 
Waltsr  Brlggs,  Jr.,  and  through  blm  went 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  law  school  and 
met  his  future  wife  when  she  was  still  a 
scrawny,  tocnboyUh  teenager. 

By  IMS.  Hart  had  finished  law  school  and 
bad  become  a  captala  in  the  army.  And  in 
the  women's  page  of  a  Detroit  newspaper  It 
was  recar<tod  that  "Society  reporters  have 
been  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  tbe  romance 
of  Fbll  and  Jane  ever  since  October,  1940 
when  Janey  appeared  at  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  the  Detroit  Tigers  (which  her  father 
owned)  escorted  by  her  young  lawyer  friend." 

On  June  19  of  that  year  they  were  married. 
Among  tbe  guests  were  fcvmer  Ohio  Oov. 
James  A.  Cox.  the  Democratic  presidential 
noinlnee  in  1990.  and  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  who 
won  spxuious  fame  as  attorney  general  after 
World  War  I,  when  be  ordered  tbe  nation's 
first  "Red  hunt." 

On  D-Day,  a  year  after  the  marriage,  Hart 
was  seriously  wounded  by  a  mortar  shell  an 
Utah  Beach  ait  Normandy.  He  went  on  to 
fight  m  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  came 
home  with  a  Purple  Heart,  a  couple  of  Bronze 
stars,  and  the  French  CroU  de  Ouerre. 

Hart,  along  with  many  veterans,  returned 
to  &tlchlgan  when  a  new  poUtleal  era  was 
dawning. 

He  had  long  been  Interested  In  politics. 
His  father,  a  friend  of  Woodrow  WUson,  and 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  his  county,  had 
taken  him  to  the  1934  party  convention.  But 
he  had  no  idea  he  would  run  for  office.  A 
quiet,  rather  reflective  and  Introverted  man. 
Hart  never  believed  he  was  suited  to  politics. 

Politicians  often  like  to  say  they  were 
destined  for  office,  and  like  any  red-blooded 
American  boy,  set  their  minds  to  it  whUe 
studying  Plutarch  by  the  light  of  a  log  Ore. 
The  truth  Is  that  politicians,  like  most  men, 
simply  find  themselves  svirrounded  by  cir- 
cumstance and  become  Its  victim  or  Its 
beneficiary,  depending  on  their  luck,  their 
support,  their  opponent,  and  their  ability  to 
make  the  most  of  oppmtunlty. 

In  the  late  1940s  In  Michigan,  the  Indus- 
trial and  political  power  of  Detroit  had  ma- 
tiuwl.  The  United  Auto  Workers,  having 
Joined  in  the  war  effort,  was  over  Its  violent, 
formative  period,  and  had  become  generally 
respectable.  The  strapping  new,  and  liberal 
guard  of  the  labor  movement,  the  Idealism 
of  many  a  rettimlng  veteran,  the  ^'h^ngi-ng 
face  of  Michigan,  and  the  vision  of  a  few, 
young  men  were  the  ingredients  for  change 
In  the  Democratic  Party. 

Soapy  Williams  became  the  standard 
bearer,  and  Phil  Hart,  one  of  bis  University 
of  Michigan  classmates,  became  his  sword 
carrier.  The  Harts  were  about  the  only  Dem- 
ocrats in  Bloomfleld  Hills. 

But  the  irrepressible  Janey  remmnbers 
those  days  with  starry-eyed  nostalgia  as  they 
fovight  losing,  uphill  battles  against  the  en- 
trenched Oakland  County  Republicans.  Fbll 
Hart  only  remembers  that  they  loet. 

"I  have  never  yenned  for  the  times  when 
we  ware  going  to  lose  by  a  half  mUllon 
votes."  he  says.  "Back  in  those  days  It  wasn't 
as  exciting  as  It  Is  now.  I  suppoes  It  was 
fun  then,  not  having  any  responsibility,  hav- 
ing the  ability  to  scream. ' 

Besides  battling  Republicans,  tbe  young 
t\irks  among  the  Democrats  also  fought  the 
American  Federation  of  lAbor  and  Teamster 
Control  of  the  party,  and  tbe  Influence  of 
communists  In  the  labor  movement  and  lib- 
eralism. 

After  Williams  became  governor,  he  ap- 
pointed Hart  Corporation  and  Securities 
Commissioner,  and  in  that  job  he  prepared 
to  run  for  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  trounced 
and  Williams  gave  him  work  as  director  of 
the  state  Office  of  Price  Stabilization.  Un- 
happy in  that  job.  Hart,  during  the  last  part 
of  the  Truman  Administration,  became  UJ3. 
District  Attorney. 

As  part  of  his  duties  he  prosecuted  sev- 


eral Michigan  communists  under  the  Smith 
Act,  and  has  regzsttsd  It  ever  since.  When 
ths  liberals  In  Mlehlgan  and  slaewhere,  went 
on  their  own  aatl-oammunlst  htint  In  the 
labor  movement  and  other  organisations, 
they  unwittingly  fed  ths  fires  at  the  Me- 
Carthylst  monster  thmf  csias  to  detest.  Since 
thoee  days.  Hart  bas  supported  Suprems 
Court  decisions  knocking  down  those  laws 
which  hs  ussd  against  Ooountmlsti  In  iflehl- 
gan. 

The  Michigan  battle  against  ths  An,  and 
ths  Teamsters  came  to  a  climax  In  19S4 
when  Hart,  then  legal  advisor  to  WUllams, 
announced  he  would  run  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. Backed  by  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
Hart  ran  in  the  primary  against  Oeorgs  Flts- 
gerald,  attorney  for  the  Teamsters  and  a 
former  Democratic  National  Committeeman. 
It  was  a  vldotia  campaign  in  which  the 
Teamsters  on  occasion  tried  the  use  of  a 
little  muscle  against  Hart's  supporters.  But 
Hart  won  easily  and  went  on  to  defeat  his 
Republican  opponent. 

From  then  on.  the  political  reporters  re- 
ferred to  Hart  as  Williams'  "heir-apparent." 
When  Williams  g^>t  tired  of  being  governor, 
it  was  said,  he  would  go  on  to  bigger  things 
and  leave  the  statehouse  to  loyal  ol'  P>hii. 

Jane  Hart,  who  never  got  on  with  Soapy's 
tempestuous  wife,  Nancy,  chafed  at  seeing 
her  husband  wait  at  WUllams'  pleasure.  But 
patient  Phil  said  of  Williams:  "He  and  he 
alone  set  me  on  the  road.  He  built  tbe  party, 
ni  wait." 

Not  otUy  did  he  wait.  He  advised  Williams 
to  run  for  the  Senate  and  from  there  make 
a  Md  to  get  on  the  national  ticket  in  1900  or 
later.  But  Williams  was  convinced  that  his 
national  future  would  be  brighter  from  a 
governor's  office.  He  was  thinking  of  the  gov- 
ernors then  powerful  and  prominent  In  party 
politics — Stevenson,  for  one.  Someone  show- 
ed Williams  an  analysis  which  concluded 
thsre  was  a  better  chance  for  national  of- 
fice as  a  senator  than  governor.  But  Williams 
thought  otherwise  and  made  the  biggest  mis- 
take of  his  career.  He  choee  to  run  again  for 
governor  and  the  way  was  clear  for  Hart  to 
run  for  the  Senate. 

Ebtrt  easily  defeated  the  Inctimbent, 
Charles  Potter,  and  In  running  ahead  of 
Soapy  by  170,000  votes  began  leaving  his  old 
teaser  behind.  And  like  many  a  man  who 
is  big  in  his  own  state,  as  Hart  headed  for 
Washington  he  left  naivete  and  political  vir- 
ginity behind. 

On  a  night  soon  after  bis  arrival  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Senate  freshmen  of  the  class  of 
'58  gathered  with  their  wives  for  dinner  at 
the  home  of  one  of  their  number,  Vance 
Hartke,  of  Indiana.  He  was  a  small  town 
mayor  who  had  come  to  the  Senate  looktog 
like  an  overly  ambitious  button-hook  sales- 
man. 

During  the  evening  Outke  expansively 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  ordered  the 
operator  to  get  Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  LBJ 
Ranch. 

"I've  gathered  the  new  boys  here,  Mr. 
Leader."  he  said,  "because  I  thought  you 
might  want  to  say  a  few  things  to  them." 

Jane  Hart  recalls  the  Incident:  "One  by 
one.  like  little  boys,  they  trooped  to  tbe 
phone  to  say  'Yes,  Mr.  Leader,  No,  Mr. 
Leader.  Of  course,  Mr.  Leader.'  It  was  dis- 
gusting. I  kept  hoping  that  Phil  wouldn't  go 
to  the  phone.  But  he  did.  And  I  chewed  h'Tn 
out  all  the  way  home." 

"All  I  can  say  In  my  defense."  said  Hart, 
"Is  that  I  was  the  last  to  go  to  the  phone." 

"I'm  sure  now  it  vrould  have  made  no  dif- 
ference If  I  hadn't  gone  to  the  phone.  But 
ptolltlclana  are  huznan,  and  people  don't  un- 
derstand this.  They  are  subject  to  the  same 
pressures  as  anyone  else,  even  more.  But 
politicians  do  worry  about  their  job,  their 
boeses,  their  paycheck.  So  they  go  to  the 
phone — to  be  safe." 

Despite  Hartke's  fawning  over  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  perhaps  because  of  It,  he  has 
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never  been  admitted  UMo  ths  Izmsr  ctrdss  at 
ths  Ssnats.  Nor  b»Tt many  asnatonwiip  ws 
consrt»nt«""*.  maks  hssdUnss.  sad  (st  n- 
slseted. 

'1  doDt  know  that  there  is  any  more  of 
a  dub  in  the  senate  tfa|ui  ta  a  local  bar  aaso- 
clatUHi,"  Hart  said.  "BettM  men,  by  virtue  of 
their  abtltty,  tbeh-  jitdgnent,  thslr  trast- 
MMtmnnss  their  psnooaUty,  and  ths  work 
thsy  do  draw  man  mm/u*  tbui  ochars.  aoms 
niMB  aitvU  hftvs  powsr  bMauss  at  thy  posl- 
ttoasthsy  bold. 

"When  a  new  man  comes  to  the  Senate 
It's  like  a  new  boy  moving  in  on  the  block. 
Ob  Is  testsd  In  subtls  wajra  to  see  what  hs 
bss,  to  sse  if  hell  lend  a  hand  when  he  wants 
something.'' 

Hartks  bocaBS  •  haro  to  liberals  when  be 
broke  with  Frssldsnt  Johnson  owsr  ths  Vlst- 
nam  War.  But  XsUow  senatoss.  Inolndlag  the 
liberals,  knew  that  Bartks  ohaMsngsrt  ths 
President  out  at  personal  plqus  and  bis  la^ 
ability  to  get  Johnson^  hrtp  in  the  Senate. 
Therefore  Hartks's  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
War  carried  UtOs  weight  with  his  colleagues, 
and  his  »»*"»■«»■  offsnd  them. 

Similarly,  asa.  Kugeae  J.  MeOarthy,  one 
of  .Bart's  clossst  frteads  In  the  Senate,  could 
not  Impress  his  collssgtiss  when  ha  mads 
his  challsnge  agalast  Johnson.  Although  hs 
had  come  to  ths  Senate  uhder  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Its  most  Influential  Isaders,  during 
most  of  McCarthy's  tentire  he  did  little  work 
and  be  wasn't  thsre  whsn  embattled  liberals 
needed  another  voice  and  another  vote. 

Although  both  are  liberals.  Hartks  and 
McCarthy  are  at  the  opposite  eztieaiss  of 
Senate  style.  One,  Hartke,  waa  too  tight,  too 
openly  ambitious;  the  other,  McCarthy,  too 
laconic  and  Indifferent. 

It  Is  true  that  neither  had  formal  position 
In  the  Senate  aind  therefor  no  power  to  ad- 
mit them  Into  the  club.  But  this  year  Rus- 
sell Long,  of  fonlBlanai  chairmaia  of  ths 
Power  Flnanoe  Oommlttee,  was  dsfsated  as 
assistant  Democratic  Leader  and  thiis 
drummed  out  of  the  club.  And  Sen.  Robert 
Byrd.  of  West  Virginia,  an  ambitious  little 
man  who  Is  majority  seoretary,  sesms  des- 
tined always  to  carry- the  bats  for  the  players. 
"The  way  you  vote  or  whether  or  not  you 
are  Invincible  at  hoaas  doesttt  have  a  lot 
lo  do  with  where  you  stand  In  tbe  club," 
Hart  said.  "AU  I  can  say  Is  that  how  much 
power  and  InlUisnce  you  wield  around  hew 
depends  on  the  judgments  others  make  of 
you  for  intanglMe  reasons." 

For  equally  Intanglbls  reasons,  those  who 
are  In  the  cluh  seesa  to  know  it.  And  they 
operate  with  an  easy  iwlf  asnirsarn  and  a 
tacit  understanding  of  all  ths  unwritten 
rules  of  their  league  of  gentlsmsn. 

You  can  look  down  from  the  gaUerlas  to 
the  rich  maroon  and  white  carpeted  Sonata 
chamber  and  pick  out  the  club  members  by 
the  way  they  saunter  easily  onto  tbe  floor, 
well -tanned.  weU-tailored,  chatting  casuaHy 
with  fellow  senators.  There  ass  others,  with 
papers  and  assistants  and  narroas  Un- 
patlence. 

The  membws  of  ths  dub  frequently  croee 
party  Unss  In  their  relationships  with  each 
other,  giving  and  taking  on  legislation,  fa- 
vors, tickets  to  Inaugural  balls,  or  the  choice 
of  office  suites.  At  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  leaders  will  hold  com- 
mittee assignments  in  abeyance  tuxtll  after 
the  rules  and  orgsnlsstlonsl  Sghhs,  so  that 
ths  choice  of  assignments  can  be  ussd  to 
keep  a  stubborn  Senator  In  line. 

Some  members  of  the  olab  wlU  not  al- 
low theoauelves  to  be  ussd  to  h^  defeat  a 
coUeague  of  the  opposite  party.  Sen.  Jaeob 
Javlts,  of  New  York,  U  aSepubUean  but  he 
rsfuaed  to  campaign  laflBaaksylyanla  against 
l^mocrat  Joseph  Olask  (who  was  dsCsatsd 
anyway) .  And  two  fmn  bsfors  Hart  helysd 
ftetland  out.  Miahlgan  Republleaos  invited 
Bepublican  Thurstoa  Morten.  tJ»n  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  to  speak  to  their  state  con- 


vention. Hs  learned,  after  acespttag  the  In- 
vitation, that  ha  was  to  hatp  whip  up  ea- 
thtwlasm  to  drtsat  Hart. 

Morton  triad  to  wlthdiaw  but  oouldnt. 
So  bo  clssMd  his  speech  with  Bart.  He  told 
the  Bapublloaas.  In  effect,  that  If  they 
wanted  to  dsfeat  Hart  they  would  have  to 
find  a  candidate  of  great  integrity,  honesty. 
espsrtenee.  aad  ability.  Hart  had  no  dUB- 
culty  gscttng  roslsotsd. 

The  conviviality  of  ths  club,  the  horse- 
trading,  the  sssmlng  hypocrltloal  poUteness 
in  dsbate,  produce  what  is  called  an  area  of 
"enlightened  seU-lntersst."  And  on  that  bit 
of  ground  law  Is  mads. 

But  the  pace  of  progress  is  painfully  slow, 
and  It  sometimes  seems  like  retrogression. 
And  so  thsre  arc  crttlos  of  ths  Senats  who 
say,  with  the  support  o<  oosurinelng  evidence. 
that  It  bas  become  morthund. 

Bugene  McCanhf,  who  led  a  formidable 
assault  on  the  creeping  pragpaatlsm  of  the 
pcdltloal  process,  bellevee  that  It  may  be 
irrelevant  and  unable  to  cope  With  the  rev- 
olutionary crises  of  the  tbnes.  That  is  one 
reason  for  his  iadtference  and  for  his  deci- 
sion to  leave  the  Senate  next  year. 

Hart  has  spent  assay  hooss  debating  with 
friends  like  MeOarthy  and  Sen.  Wdwiand 
Muskie,  of  Maine,  and  himself  tu*  worthi- 
ness of  the  Senate  process  and  lu  snail's 
pace  aooon^llsbments.  To  wit :  Bart  may  get 
a  favor  or  two  from  E^astland.  but  the  people 
of  Mississippi  still  have  htm  for  a  Senator. 

"My  great  questton  is  over  whether  ws  gst 
taksn  In  by  confusing  the  time  and  eflort 
and  abuse  in  getting  something  done,  and 
what  gets  done.  We  equate  aU  the  work  we 
do  with  what  is  acoompUfihed  and  what  Is 
accomplished  seems  small. 

"Tbu  can  surrender  and  say  the  hell  with 
it.  But  I  can't.  Therefore  you  must  oonvlnoe 
youtasU  that  that's  the  way  history  U 
made — ^wlth  small  aooocnpllshments  and 
much  confusion.  This  is  the  way  society 
functions,  and  so  does  the  Senate.  But  it 
sure  Is  a  drag  and  depjreeslng  sometimes." 

When  he  is  not  depressed.  Hart  can  recall 
the  voting  rights  and  fair  housing  bills  he 
help>ed  shepherd  Into  law. 

"When  I'm  eighty  years  old,  a  lot  of  towns 
are  going  to  be  different  beeauss  at  thoas 
bUls,"  says  Hart. 

And  the  Senate,  he  believes,  is  cbanglng 
rapidly  and  reforming  because  at  the  early 
battles  of  men  like  Douglas,  Kefauver,  and 
Humphrey. 

"No  longer  does  a  liberal  have  to  be  an 
ideallBttc.  visionary,  speech-a-day  fighter 
who  has  to  hope  that  long  after  he's  gone  he 
will  have  had  some  eOeet."  Hart  said.  "Each 
decade  needs  a  different  kind  of  man,  and 
today  we  are  beginning  to  get  thoee  things 
men  like  Douglas  wanted." 

Thus  Hart  displays  tbe  reason  for.  his  calm 
pattence:  His  implicit  faith  In  the  system, 
the  pro  cess,  the  institution. 

The  United  States  Senate  Is  only  the  sec- 
ond suoh  experiment  in  all  of  history.  The 
Qxst  waa  tbe  Senate  of  Rome,  organized  700 
yean  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

It  reachari  Its  greatest  ix>wer  during  the 
time  of  tbe  Roman  Republic.  But  eventually 
it  became  bogged  In  a  mire  of  its  own 
making,  dominated  by  tradition  and  cliques, 
preoccupied  with  games,  unable  to  grapple 
with  really  tjaslc  Issuss,  then  at  last  supine 
beneath  the  Caesars'  imperial  ambitions. 

Ths  American  Senate  is  of  course  differ- 
ent and  more  modern  than  its  Roman 
ancestors.  It  may  still  use  spittoons,  straight 
peiu,  snuffboxes,  and  blotting  sand.  But  the 
Senators  dont  wear  togas  anymore. 


SENATOR  CLINTON  ANDERSON 
LEAVES  THE  HILL  WITH  A  REC- 
ORD OF  OREAT  aravicE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 


New  Mexico,  CLnrroir  P.  Anbbuwmt,  ia 
vtotuaUy  synonyraotu  wttti  the  hlgheet 
ideals  of  public  serrlee.  Senator  Anvks- 
soir  has  assumed  many  Important  roles 
in  government,  at  both  the  State  «nd 
Federal  levels.  As  a  man  deeply  involved 
in  civic  affairs,  as  an  oflSclal  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  as  an  administrator  o* 
Important  Federal  progrtuns.  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Coagrtee.  Cliwtoh  Air» 
DiKsorr  has  tntly  exerted  a  subetantM 
influence  on  the  alTalrs  of  the  United 
States. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  being  ap- 
pirinted  Secretary  of  Afrleulture  by  Pres- 
ident Tnmian  In  1M«:  He  provided  ex- 
emplary leadership  of  that  important 
department  of  the  Federal  Oovemmefrt 
until  his  election  by  the  peotrie  of  New 
Mexico  to  represent  them  In  the  Sen- 
ate. During  his  four  terms  of  service, 
Senator  Anssrsoit  has  been  an  insplra^ 
tlon  to  hlfi  colleagues  and  a  moving  foroe 
for  a  Senate  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the'  ConuaMtee  oa 
Aeronautics  and  Space  aciences.  Senator 
AarsEiisoir  has  performed  a  critical  role 
in  the  conquest  of  ^paoe  by  the  United 
States.  He  led  the  devekxnnent  of  lea- 
islatlon  that  furthered  Ajmerlcan  efforts 
in  this  enormously  complex  and  impor- 
tant field. 

Clihton  Anbskson  has  chosen  to  re- 
tire from  the  Senate.  He  well  deserves  a 
rest  from  his  labors  whle^  have  been 
many  and  productive.  His  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  will  miss  him,  but  we  wish 
him  well  In  all  of  his  future  endeavors. 


SENATOR  ELAINE  EDWARDS  OF 
LOUISIANA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  PreaJ<Jent.  our  ool- 
left£ue.  Senator  Euoke  EBWAans,  of  Lou* 
islana,  wlH  not  be  with  us  when  the  Sen- 
ate reconvensft  In  January.  As  one  who 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  her 
on  the  Public.  Works  Committee,  I  want 
Senat(Ors  to  know  how  much  I  admire  the 
quality  of  representation  that  she  gave 
to  the  State  of  Toulslana  during  her  sev- 
eral months  of  service  In  the  Senate. 

She  demonstrated  that  Ctovernor  B4r. 
wards  had  uncommon  good  sense  In  ap> 
pointing  his  wife  to  serve  the  people  of 
Louisiana  following  the  tragic  death  of 
Senator  Allen  KUender.  Senator  Ea- 
WAKDS  was  hard-working.  inteUigeoW 
and  gracious  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  only  wish  that 
we  had  had  tbe  opjxirtunlty  to  have  hu 
with  us  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Her 
d^Murture  Is  the  Senate's  loss. 


SENATOR  CLINTON  ANDERSON.  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN,  LEAVES  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  this 
is  a  bittersweet  day.  It  protebly  is  the 
last  day  that  Senator  CmrroN  PaasM 
Ahokssok  will  sit  In  the  Senate.  He  Is 
retiring,  leaving  pablle  service  after 
nearly  4  decades  of  helping  his  feUow 
citizens  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  had  careers  in  private  and  pubUc 
life  that  few  men  can  dream  of.  Tn  his 
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varltty  o<  ^ursiilU  h«  has  worked  and 
served  with  success,  dUtlncUoa,  ackd  with 
honor. 

Newspaperman,  businessman.  State  of- 
ficial. admlBlstrator,  Congressman, 
CaUnet  officer,  and  n,S.  Senator.  The 
Ust  of  his  achievements  only  hints  at 
his  versatUitjT  and  ability. 

Bom  in  CentarvUle,  3.  Dak..  77  years 
aflo  next  Monday,  Cunt  Andksson  was 
educated  at  DeUbOta  Wesleyan  University 
and  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Me  re- 
turned to  his  native  State  and  began 
newepaperlng  for  the  Mitchell  Repuldic 
in  1918.  The  loUowlng  year,  he  was  forced 
by  illness  to  go  to  tiie  dry  climate  of 
New  Mexico.  Prom  iQl»  until  1922  he 
worked  for  the  Albuquerque  Journal  as 
reporter  and  as  managing  editor. 

While  in  ttoe  latter  poet,  Cuirr  Awd«h- 
soM  displayed  the  qiialities  of  Inqulsl- 
tHrenees  and  social  obligation  that  have 
marked  his  Hfe  of  service.  He  wondered 
about  the  sutfden  aiUuence  of  ranch 
owner  Albert  Fall,  who  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Qjterlor. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  his  sense  of  duty 
to  his  readers  and  to  his  country,  A»- 
naaeoif  would  not  have  set  in  motion  the 
e^wits  that  finally  uncovered  the  most 
notorious  scandal  in  the  history  of  this 
Oovemmcnt.  PaD,  it  was  learned,  had 
taken  bribes  from  oil  tycoons  Edward 
Doheny  and  Harry  Sinclair  to  lease  Navy 
oil  lands  at  Bk  Hills.  Calif.,  and  Teapot 
Dome.  Wyo.  Teapot  Dome  has  become  a 
generic  term  for  ofQcial  skuldiiggery. 

Prom  newspapertng.  Clint  Anderson 
turned  to  insurance.  For  nearly  30  years 
he  operated  a  susoeesful  general  insrir- 
^nffp  business  a&  well  as  developing  a 
number  of  other,  business  enterprises. 

NAJUO    RATS    -nUASTTSn 

His  first  entnojce  Into  puMlc  life  was 
In  1933  when  he  was  appointed  State 
treasurer  of  Ifew  Miudco,  2  years  later, 
he  was  appoints  administrator  of  the 
New  Mexico  Relief  Administration.  He 
became  chairman  and  executive  director 
of  the  State's  XTnemployment  Compen- 
sation Cbmmission  the  foDoirlng  year. 

His  exeonttve  abilities  brought  him  ap- 
potntmoit  as  managing  director  of  the 
n.S.  Coranado  Exposition  Commission  in 
193»-40. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  next  mtrnth 
CLnrr  Akdekson  entered  the  Washington 
scene  with  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Heprcaeptatlvee  from  New  Bfexico.  He 
won  reelection  in  1942  and  1944-. 

hi  June  of  1945.  as  World  War  n  was 
nearing  its  end.  President  Truman 
named  Clint  Amxssoif  as  his  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  In  that  position.  Ander- 
son took  on  the  dtfBotiit  job  of  setting 
American  farm  poUcy  for  the  postwar 
3rears.  His  work  in  that  arduotis  post  is 
generally  recognized  to  have  been  of  the 
finest  caliber. 

In  May  oi  1948.  Anscbsob  resigned  to 
enter  the  Denosoratic  primary  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Again  he  waa  successful.  He  baa 
been  in  the  Seoais  ever  since,  being  re- 
elected three  timea  by  substantial  mar- 
gins because  of  his  outstanding  record. 
UMOB  n*  tnmtao  m^urr 

Sarly  in  his  second  term.  Senator 
AjroKssoN  became  chairman  of  the  Joint 


Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He  qiilekly 
became  the  top  congressional  expert  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and 
its  leading  proponents.  His  leadership 
brought  the  development  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Meson  Physics  Facility  that  soon 
will  be  used  for  cancer  resestrch  and 
treatment,  and  Project  Sherwood,  which 
could  bring  virtually  imlimited  and  clean 
energy  sources  for  the  world. 

In  1961  and  1962,  Senator  Anderson 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee  and  has  been  the  senior 
member  since  then.  His  major  accom- 
plishment in  that  fleld  was  the  landmark 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  He  also  authored 
legislation  to  create  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  to  establish  a  national 
network  of  saline  water  conversion 
plants,  to  create  the  Navajo  Irrigation 
Project,  and  to  develop  many  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs. 

It  was  in  1963  that  Senator  Anderson 
became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Spsm» 
Committee.  His  legislative  leadership 
was  crowned  with  maB'«  first  voyage  to 
the  moon. 

aPONBOK    or   MXDICAKS 

Since  1956,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  is  its 
ranking  member.  In  this  position,  he 
sponsored  medicare,  which  has  brought 
medical  services  within  reach  of  millions 
of  this  Nation's  elderly. 

Truly,  few  men  whb  have  served  their 
country — in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  Cabinet,  sind  in  the  Senate — 
have  proven  as  prolific  and  as  imagina- 
tive as  Senator  Anderson.  His  record  is 
exemplary. 

Mr.  President,  we  of  the  Senate  are 
saddened  today  that  we  will  no  longer 
have  Senator  Anderson  with  us  in  this 
body.  His  leadership  will  be  missed  by 
us  and  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and 
by  the  cltlsens  of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  we  can  all  be  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  his  retirement.  We  wish  him  and 
his  family  well. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  offer  him  sin- 
cere thanks  for  giving  of  himself  in  the 
true  spirit  of  our  American  d^noeraoy. 
He  Is  a  great  Ameiioan. 


posters  were  printed  and  distributed 
throogbout  the  trlc«ninty  area  to 
inform  residents  of  the  registration  loca- 
tions. 

With  more  than.^20  voluntters.  work, 
ing  at  445  registratifln  taJbl«i|  in  71  lo- 
cations,  KOW  Badio  gave  OregonlaDs 
1,780  hours  to  r«gist«r  to  vote.  Station 
Manager  Dean  Weodrlngt  PuttUo  Af- 
fairs DIrecter  Joan  Ted,  and-MtMneiaBli 
County  Elections  Manager  Allan  Rotittt- 
son  headed  the  project.  Support  came 
from  Carmen  Weber  and  the  Portland 
League  of  Wocoen  Voters,  Ann  Crandlei 
the  Junior  League,  the  East  MuUnomah, 
Wash.,  and  Clackamas  County  Lea- 
gues of  Women  Voters,  Mary  Pederson, 
David  Agan,  and  the  Temple  Beth  Israd 
Sisterhood.  The' Trl-County  Registrars, 
John  Weldon,  Oeorge  Poppen,  and  Roger 
Thomssen  cooperated  in  the  dtive  by  al- 
lowing the  KGW  volunteces  to  be  depu- 
tized in  all  three  counties  at  once. 

Bruce  Etlinger  of  the  Youth  Citizen- 
ship Pond  along  with  IBO  yoimg  volun- 
teers were  mainstays  of  the  campaign. 
They  were  responsible  f onrcontacting  all 
locations  manning  the  tables  and  count- 
ing cards  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Group 
leaders  included:  Debbie  Shaw,  Tom 
Grimes,  Terry  Pliunmer,  Stan  Gacek, 
LoweH  Greathouse.  Mary  Jo  Vanzile, 
Fran  Curtln,  and  Sandy  SuUlvan. 

Cooperating  in  the  campaign  were: 
Fred  Meyer.  Safeway,  McDontilds,  Meier 
&  Frank  Lloyds  Center  and  Downtown, 
Stevens  &  Son,  Cedar  H111&  Shopping 
Center.  Mall  205.  Bas^?ort  Haza.  Gate- 
way Rhodes  and  W.  T.  Grants.  Jantzen 
Beach  Shopping  Center,  and  16  Portland 
corporations. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KGW 

Mi-.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  jiist  a  few  moments 
today  to  commend  KGW  radio  station 
in  Portland.  Oreg..  for  spearheading  a 
Mghly  successful  voter  registration 
drive. 

Ih  less  than  a  month,  from  September 
11,  to  October  7,  the  KGW  volunteers 
and  staff  registered  17,504  Oregonlans. 
This  registration  project  reportedly 
marks  the  largest  ever  conducted  by  a 
broadcast  media  in  our  oountry.  This 
certainly  is  a  project  worthy  of  praise. 

'n.e  campaign  was  aimed  at-  register- 
ing the  working  public  that  may  not  have 
had  an  opportimlty  to  register  at  the 
usual  locations  open  during  the  day. 
Covering  Multnomah,  Washington  and 
Clackamas  counties,  the  KGW  drive  was 
supported  by  a  monthlong  public  serv- 
ice drive  on  the  air  with  additional  news- 
paper ads  from  KGW  and  participating 
locations.  About  20,000  flyers  and  10,000 


YALE  BOWL  AWARD  OP  1972  TO 
SENATOR   SYMINGTON 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mc  President,  on  March 
15,  the  Yale  University  Club  of  Washing- 
ton presented  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Stttart  Syming- 
ton, for  his  dlstlngniahed  service,  the 
Yale  Bowl  Award^f  1972. 

It  was  my  great  honor,  upon  behalf  of 
the  Yale  Club  «f  Washington,  to  preeeat 
tiie  Sliver  Bowl  to  Senator  Sthingtom. 

We  were  classmates  at  Yale,  in  the 
class  of  1923,  from  September  1919,  to 
June  1923.  I  knew  him  first  in  1919.  I 
have  always  admired  him.  and  our 
friendship  has  strengthened  during  our 
stfvice  uigetbef  in  the  Senate.  He  is  one 
of  the  gnat  men  of  the  UJ9.  Senate  and 
of  oiur  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  my  remarks  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Yale  Club  of  Washington 
and  their  guests,  held  on  March  15.  1972, 
in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
wereonlared  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RZMABXB  BT  SXIMTOl  CoOm,  XTPOtt 

TAnON  BT  THB  TAIX  CLUB  Or  WASHIWOTON 

oy  Its  Yai.e  Bowi.  Awajv  or  1973,  to  Skn- 

ATOB  STQABrr  BTMIIiOTOIf 

It  la  aeoMtor  Oymdagton  that  w  taooor 
tblB  avenlQg,  and- 1  hop*  that  I  can  be  brtef . 
I  Mtt  very  bappy  Un  apmk.  tot  the  Tale  Club 
of  Whlngton  tbla  evcaloc.  I  bave  kaamn 
Setuuor  SymlQgtoaloDger  tbaa  I  have  known 
anyone  elJae  In  the  Congreaa — since  we  be- 
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f^T«M>  LimnsBtne  at  Yale  Untfentty  la  ISM. 
Sdue  yM*»  ago— not  teo  long  afo— 1»  cmt 
gacior  yea*,  we  talked  ahoat  entertng  psNtlM, 
uid  I  wae  sia«  that  we  nMt  again  ta  the 
Senate  m  lUt:  Tanlgbt  aU  of  vm  »Hmm*ku, 
ttumai.  frtenda,  eo-WOTkare — meet  to  pay  Mm 
deMTved  tribute. 

Senator  STmlagtODl  career  of  atitlaveaaent 
la  not  ooty  iM|iiiMtia.  It  la  alBiaet  tmn^ 
whelming.  In  buaf  lea.  In  tlM  armed  earvtoe. 
ta  govenuBana.  thn  aoope  at  hie  wsAdiaa  ab- 
iiiaiHiaaanrt  ABowleaa  Ufs  and.  la  nfcatwer 
ocvae.  ha  baa  made  hlBUSBki  on  ouz  oountry. 

He  to  one  of  a  dlBttognMMd  and  aebolaclr 
famllT.  At  tbfB  aga  at  Vk  yaaaa  tarn  bacaaaa 
an  appoeatloe  la  anaahtna  abop~-«o  typaaal 
of  the  Uliilwj  at  ouz  ooemtry.  It  iaada  ua  to 
understand  bla  raoonl  of  aoppoet  aial  ajnnpa 
thy  for  aU  tbaas  wtao  labor  whetaar  aMU 
baada  or  mlMa  anBirlTiB  oppoetuaMgiiiar 
their  oaUdraMMBd  «<i«aMty. in  ttarnaaian.  I* 
glvaa  alao  an  Indication  of  bla^latar  latotaat 
in  Iron,  steel,  radio  and  eleotroolc  pioduettoa 
and  his  abmty  in  finding  practical  maans  to 
rwrtte  tautag  buatneaaaa  during  th»  dapree- 
■kai  of  tiia  "aoa 

With  this  background  at  dasiioalAedsaa* 
tlon  at  Tale,  andaa  a'giadiaaU  cT the  In- 
ternational OotTe^>ondaooe  aphooli ■  ■and  Ivpt 
lately  named  aaUan  at  tt«^«ar  hfibt»  oiher 
Alma  iCater,  raf.— be  alao  h>a  gyiat  i«a4>- 
tlcal  experteooe.  It  waa  ikot  aociwwag  that 
m  1998.  b»  VMama  is^ident  of  ttie  Baser- 
son  Electric  Manufacturing  Oompany  o(  St.' 
liMila.  He  feuntf  tilraaeH  engaged  In  lu  adc- 
oeaa.  and  alao  in  tb«  svcsoeaB  o<  tba  war  eOott 
of  World  War  n.  Hia  ooopliany  paod«M4'«a- 
aentlal  equlpmont  for  Aawrtraai  aUeraft, 
and  particularly  gun  tuxreta  for  our  qulpkly 
built  fleet  of  bOodWrs.  Some  of  you  wlO  re- 
m«mber  the  top  turret^^^  taU  turret  atad 
the  beUy  turret  drffie&TTa  and  the  B-2Sa. 

If  I  may  be  peraoaal  I  mciy  aajr  ttoat  again 
I  came  into  remote  oSntact  with  my  claaa- 
n»t«  with  reapeot  to  tbaaa  tun«U.  When  I 
entered  the  Army  In  1940.  tba  yoii^g  SUyaac 
old  private  wbo  Interviewed  me.  ^(^aitf;- rea- 
sonably did  not  know  what  to  do  wim  loe. 
He  AMlgned  me  to  the  Air  Rxoe  and  SJUCtly 
after  to  a  60-day  school  at  Lowry  Pfeld.  tn 
Oolorado,  to  becomo  a  turret  maehanla 
adjusting  the  machawlama'  wHloti  ooattoUa* 
the  slg:httng  ajod  flrlsg  of  the  ldgb-pa«nred 
machine  guna  wgalnnt  enemy  atrctaff/  I 
found  It  dlfficuU  to  keep  up  wlttx  my  ypwog 
classmates  who  swarmed  over  tba  1a|ii|ietai 
pounding  with  hammera  and  adjusting  tUe 
sights — but  novertbaleaa  T  waa  graduated  aa 
an  expert  turret  meohanlc  and  operator.  A 
day  or  two  later,  the  Ootnmaadlng  Officer  of 
the  sohocH  oaUed  me  to  his  oOloe,  told  me 
that  I  had  worked  bard  and  had  suooeasfoUy 
completed  the  courw.  But,  then,  he  said,  "I 
am  asking  that  you  be-  tnmaferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Military  PoUoe.  I  am  ainiA  that 
your  turret  afd^natmanta  would  oauae  more 
United  States  aircraft  to  be  shot  down,  tlBUi 
enemy  aircraft".  It  wa&  a  lust  dedalon.  and 
a  fortunate  one.  not  only  for  me,  but  .foe  the 
United  States  Air  Force  and  tiie  reputation 
of  Emerson  Electric  Company. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  begin  to  speak  of 
the  high  and  responaltele  positions  Senator 
Symington  has  held  In  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  g:overnment.  Six  times  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harry  S.  Tniman  for 
6uch  ImportAAt  poeta  ae  Cbalnaan,  Suxphis 
Property  Board:  Admlnlstrftfcar,  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Administration:  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  for  Air  Chairman.  Natlonat'aBoanty  Be- 
sources  Board:  Adminlstcator;  Bowiatmo* 
tion  Finance  Corporatloai  and  the  fliat  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Foree.  Each  time,  be  waa 
confirmed  by  tha  Senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  In  each-  of  these  poaitiona  he  exhibited 
a  determination  to  know  the  facts  and  the 
energy  which  Is  characteristic  of  him.  and-  In 
each  position  he  made  substantial  reforms. 
For  the  excellence  of  his  service,  he  was 
awarded  the  Air  Ttact  Aaaoclatlon's  Oenaral 


R.  H.  Arnold  Award  as  AviaUoB'B  Man  of  the 
Y*ar  thn  Vtotarana  of  FftrMgn  wara'  Avia- 
tion Man  of  the  Tear;  tb»  wngbt  Brother* 
MMnortal  TYoptry:  the  Medal  for  Merit,  and 
the  DlatlnguUhad  Service  Medal. 

With  tbiB  reeocd.  It  waa  only  natural  that 
the  peepU  of  Mlaaoarl  would  want  to  elect 
him  to  tl*e  United  Statee  «J*nate.  He  waa  first 
eleeted  In  IBSS — he  is  now  aervlng  his  fourth 
tettt  In  the  TTnlted  States  Senate  and  there 
appears  no  end  in  sight. 

In  the -Senate,  he  la  the  only  member,  and, 
I  believe  tha  only  member  In  history,  who  has 
served  or  three  com^ntttees  important  to  the 
defense  and  the  peace  of  our  country — Armed 
Services,  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

It  la  impoeslble  in  a  short  time  to  describe 
the  InitlattvBB  he  has  taken  to  secure  a  bal- 
anced and  rational  system  of  defense  and  a 
strong  foreign  policy.  As  one  example,  I  do 
want  to  call  attention  to  his  leadership  in 
establtahlng  in  tha.?V>relgn  Relations  Com- 
mitter, tjjjpullatlonal  Commltmanta  Subcom- 
mittee, wKtCh  he  has  served  as  Chairman  for 
the  past  two  years.  He  has  searched  out  and 
disclosed  military  and  economic  commit- 
ments of  our  country  around  the  world  which 
were  never  known  in  exactitude  before.  In 
this  field  alone,  ha  has  provided  to  the  Ben- 
ate' lofbrmatlon  abaolt^taly  naceosary  for  dlfi- 
chargtog  Its  responalbUltles  tn  ovu'  foreign 
and  daftoaa  policies.  His  Intense  and  never- 
flagging  Interest  In  the  IlmllaUoa  and  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  systems  In  our  coun- 
try and  other  nuclear  nallons,  systems  which 
now  have  the  capacity  of  destroying  most  of 
life  on  tbla  planet,  may  weU  be  hia  greatest 
contribution  In  his  long  service.  In  our 
husoan.  probiema— clvU  rlgikta,  education, 
health — fM  haa  fougbt  for  equal  opportuolty 
and  rights. 

la  1817,  ha  enlisted  In  tb«  Army  aa  a 
Private  at  the  age  of  17.  he  became  a  Second 
Lieutenant  In  1918,  one  of  the  youngest  to 
receive  a  commlaalon.  And  In  World  War  n, 
he  Waa  at  the  Battle  of  Britain  to  observe 
tlM  capabiUtlaa  of  the  BrKIsh  Royal  Air 
Force  and  tbe  need  for  VB.  aircraft. 

In  1960,  he  waa  a  serious  contender  f or  ttM 
office  of  President  and  although  I  belong  to 
the  Republican  Party,  I  will  remember  al- 
ways, aa  many  do,  bis  oalm.  and  reaaoned 
judgments  about  the  future  of  our  country 
aalie  apoke  be(<M<e  the  commencement  of  that 
oonventlncu 

It  can  be  trrttbfully  aald  that  he  has  be- 
oonMooa  of  tbo  moat  influential  members  la 
the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States.  Looking 
back  at  this  record,  it  is  good  to  attempt  to 
Inquire  wbat  quaUtles  led  him  through  theee 
years,  wttat  qualities  have  caused  this  long 
list  of  achievwnenta  for  our  oountry.  I  am 
sore'ttMt  among  ttMs  are  tbo  qvaUtlaa  of  an 
iaqntaing  mind,  of  ceaaeVeaa  work  and  study, 
aaarcbing  for  facta,  unquaatlonad  integrity 
and,  hia  concern  and  determlaatloc.  aa  far 
as  he  can-oontribute,  that  this  country  shaU 
meet  Its  obligations  to  Its  own  people  and  be 
an  enduring  force  for  good  and  peace  In  the 
world.  Ttiaae  qualltlee  me«tn  only  one  thing — 
that  hia  work  -will  go  on  and  wtU  live. 

Ha  can  relax  and  enjoy  hlmaelf.  Ha  la  a 
great  left-banded  tennla  plagner,  and  almoet 
as  a  good  a  rlgbt-banded  golf  player.  Hia 
frienda  know  hia  good  humor  and  everyone 
know*  bis  good  looka.  I  am  constantly  re- 
minded of  thla  by  my  wife  Lorraine  when 
she  says  to  me  "If  you  only  lo(Aed  like 
Stuart  Bymlagton." 

I.muat  cloae.  but  not  before  aaying  that  I 
am  Bure  tbat  ha  would  say  that  Evle  Bymiiag- 
ton  baa  ahared  equaUy,  if  EK>t  more  tn  thla 
record.  Daughter  of  a  great  SeoaMc.  Jamea 
Wadsworth.  deecendant  of  Secretary  of  State 
John  Hay,  motbea  ot  a  fine  family  Including 
Congresaman  Jamee  Symington,  she  is  in  her 
own  right  a  commanding  figure. 

It  Is  an  honor  on  bebaiX  of  tba  Tale  Olub 
of  Washington  to  preeant  to  Senator  Stuart 


Symtagton  for  dlatlnguiabed  servloe,  tba  Taio 
Bowl  award  of  1B73. 


THE     arOMIFICANCE     OF     SALT     I 
AND    THX   FROSPSCTB    OF   SALT 

n 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  Preetdeat,  ooe  of 
the  most  significant  acoompllshraenU  ot 
lYeddefit  Hlxoo's  adaalnlatration  in  for- 
eign affairs  has  been  the  oonelosloa  at 
the  agreements  at  SALT  reetra&alng  de- 
ployment of  the  main  strategic  weapons 
systons  of  the  two  hudear  nvarpowcn. 
The  treaty  between  tha  UBlied  State*  ol 
America  and  tba  Union  of  Soviet  Soolal- 
1st  Repudsttoe  on  the  UadtatiOD  at  anti- 
balllstle-misslJc  systems  aaad  the  Interim 
Agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  on  certain  measiffea 
with  respect  to  the  Umltatlon  of  sttatax 
gle  oflenslve  arms,  can  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  eCedtiVe  and  rational  control  at 
strategic  nnctear  weamna  ot  maas  de- 
stmctlon.  The  two  lesser  agreemento  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  aeotdentol  outbreak  of 
nudtar  war  and  the  agreement  to  Im- 
prove the  hot  line  between  the  United 
Statee  and  the  aariet  Onicn,  in  addltiOB 
to  the  major  SALT  agreements,  are  tan* 
glhle  evidence  tiiat  both  sides  have  a 
stake  in  continuing  elforts  to  limit  stet/- 
teglc  arms.  I  amisnoud  that  aa  a  Mam- 
ber  of  the  Senate  I  waa  able  to  make  a 
contrlfaution  to  the  success  of  those  talks. 

The  neat  stage  of  the  SALT  talks 
vihicik.  an  aofaeduled  to  begin  at  Oeaara 
in  November,  are  of  the  greatest 
tanee.  ihere  is  every  reasocr  to 
that  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  and  his 
able  negotlattoc  team  can  continw  suc- 
cessfully to  conclude  further  llmltatlaas 
and  reductions  of  ecdsttng  nuclear  wea^ 
ons  stocks  aztd  to  oondude  agreemaits 
for  further  rational  procedures  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  nuclear  war. 

Ambassador  Smith  has  said  that  the 
ABM  treaty  marked  the  approval  by  the 
two  supenx>werB  oL  a  poUey  reieciing  Ute 
use  of  a  first  strike  aa  a  rational  mllltap 
strategy.  By  prohibiting  the  detfajmrni 
of  a  widespread  ABM  defense  in  either 
nation  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  strengttiened  the  effective^ 
noes  and  credikniUty  of  the  axlstlng  nu- 
clear deterrent.  The  elimination  ol 
ABM's  as  a  threat  toihe  sunivabllity  of 
the  deterrent  and  the  interim  freeze  on 
numbers  of  major  strategic  offensive 
weapons  systems  has  enhanced  the  possi- 
bility that  SALT  n  will  result  In  a  treaty 
on  offensive  strategic  nuclear  systema. 
Ttit  prospect  Is  very  hopeful. 

I  was  diaturbed  however,  at  .some  as- 
pects of  the  debaite  on  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. The  debate  on  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment waa  a  warning  that  both  the  ad- 
mlnistratloD  and  the  Congress  must  work 
closely  toceihcr  if  the  saeoesi  of  SALT  I 
is  to  continue  to  be  supported.  There  are 
serious  obstacles  ahead. 

The  Govemmente  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  made  it 
clear  that  thSF  are  going  ahead  with 
weapons  deployment  programs  not 
covered  by  the  agreements.  The  Pres- 
idfCat  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
stated  thair  determination  to  maintain 
the  UB.'  technological  lead  and  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  in  full  programs  to 
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ttate  end.  Tlie  Sovtot  Unloa.  for  its  put, 
haa  said  it  would  do  wbaXerm  Li  neoas* 
aary  to  m&intain  equaiili'  with  the  United 
States.  The  pitfall  that  lies  before  the 
country  in  the  SALT  n  necDttetlons  is 
that  arguments  justifying  the  need  for 
negotiating  chips  in  order  to  be  in  a 
poaitkm  of  strmoth  oould.  if  suocesaful. 
dteactrously  dlitert  the  basic  purpose  of 
these  arms  oantrol  negotiations  which 
have  glren  so  much  hope  to  the  work. 

The  IssuesJn  SALT  H  to  be  negotiated 
are  maay.  Among  thsm  are  the  possibili- 
ties for  Ummf  ovwidl  ortltngB  on  land- 
based  and  sea^bassd  ICBM  launchers 
wlih  treedom  to  choose  the  mix  deelred. 
TUrtber  Umttattan  at  ABM  system  to  one 
site  or  none.  An  important  possibility  is 
a  limitation  of  testing  as  a  way  of  im- 
posing a  curb  on  the  improvement  at 
missiles  accuraeles.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  qualltaitlTe  curbs  can  be  agreed 
upon  althoDCh  to  do  so  will  be  extremely 
dUBcolt.  Tbe  qnestloa  of  the  limitation 
at  tarwrd  based  systems  MRBM's, 
IRBirs,  oruiae  mlsiUeB  and  other  lesser 
niwlear  weapeais  sjrstems  Is  a  crucial  one 
ttmt  has  to  take  aeeount  of  the  interests 
at  the  allies  of  botti  tbs  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  XTnkm.  It  ig  possible  that 
additional  stgnatorlss  to  the  Non-Pro- 
llfsratlon  Tteaty  such  as  China  would 
assiai;  the  alms  at  aitLT  H  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  Issues  to  be  considered 
at  the  SALT  XZ  negotlattons.  The  very 
canoe  of'  possibility  is  a  cause  for  hope 
and  I  am  esicoura«ed  tbst  botlt  the 
of  tbe  United  States  and  the 
.  UnlGBi  have  said  they  are  open  to 
aU  poeslbffltke. 

I  bettsM  that  the  PrestdBnt  and  the 
Congress  will  dlUtfently  pursue  a  course 
ef  restraint  whlcb  wUl  lead  to  a  lessening 
of  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Prssldent  and  Congress 
will  do  ao.  but  it  will  require  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  constant  study 
and  oversight  by  its  responsible  ccmunlt- 
eses  and  eoopenvtlon  with  the  executl^pe 
bnnch  in  ttae  common  purpose  of  achlev- 
ttW  the  oontrol  of  nnclear  weapons  sys- 


Agaln  I  praise  President  Nixon  for  his 
imtatlvv,  protiieas,  and  success  in  this 
field  of  ooneem  to  our  eountry  and  all 
peoples. 

MONTTOR  SUMS  UP  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMHIE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Christian  Science  Monitor  sum- 
marine  succinctly  and  correctly  what 
the  Congress  has  been  debating  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  lead  editorial  in 
the  Monitor  wraps  up  In  easily  under- 
stood language  a  great  lesson  in  eco- 
nomics. I  oommend  It  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
srait  that  exeerpts  from  ttae  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  RacosB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  followrs: 

Ow  UmjiTtoit'B  PATHwrrr 

W«  trust  that  most  Aznerlcaiia  an  p<^tl- 
oidly  •opbla*loat«<l  «nough  by  this  time  to 
fwignl—  wtaat  haa  i«aUy  b«en  going  on  In 
aU  UM'  maoeuvarUigs  In  tttm  flnal  <taiys  otf  tt» 
Oongnw  around  tta«  subject  oC.  *  fMlwal 
■pending  limit. 

Tbo  Prealdttnt  lUM  l>Mn  demanding  that 
Congrees  put   a  Ud   of  $250   bUllon  on   II.S. 


fadenU  apvndlng.  baoaoa*  Um  d«tnand  gives 
tbs  LmpraMioa  of  aa  effort  to  keep  federal 
Bpendlng  down.  Tbe  Congreae  is  reluctant 
beoauae  It*  members  know  that  It  would  be- 
oome  an  excuse,  at  t^  expense  of  tbe  Oon- 
greee,  for  cutting  back  on  soclaJ  programs. 

What  we  are  realljr  talking  about  bere  Is 
blaaae  for  the  Ijaflation — past,  present  and 
future.  Nobody  wants  ttae  blame.  Tbe  poUtl- 
oal  trick  is  to  try  to  pass  it  along  to  some' 
one  else. 

Kow  It  seems  ttaat  Mr.  Nixon  wants  tbe 
public  to  believe  that  any  turttver  Inflation 
depends  on  whether  the  Ck>ngrea*  agrees  to 
a  $360  bUllon  spending  limit.  And  Congress 
has  trted  to  pin  blame  beck  on  him. 

Actually,  the  future  of  Inflation  depends 
on  the  White  House,  as  it  has  from  the  mo- 
ment iix.  Johnson  naade  Vietnam  tbe  stage 
for  the  biggest  UtUe  war  the  United  States 
ever  fought. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  tbat 
requires  Mr.  Nixon  to  spend  all  funds  appro- 
priated by  tbe  Congress.  He  dldnt  need  their 
approval  to  hold  q>endlng  to  t280  billion. 
He  oould  do  It  all  by  himself. 

Sometime  after  Nov.  7  there  wlQ  of  course 
be  tbe  day  of  reckoning.  Wage  and  price 
oontrols  cannot  forever  hold  the  line  against 
an  unbalanced  budget.  Either  the  Inflation 
will  break  out  again,  or  the  next  President 
v<4U  be  forced  to  raise  taxes.  We  su;^>eet  It 
will  be  Mr.  Nixon,  aiid  some  form  of  a  sales 
tax  disguised  under  tbe  euphemistic  "value 
added"  phrase  preferred  by  the  present  White 
House. 


RBCE8S  UNTIL  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imsuilmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1 :30  p.m.  today. 

1*6  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:29  pjn^  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1 :  30  p.m.,  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (iSr. 
Hart). 


MBSSAOB  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  16810)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limitation  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  SO.  1973:  agreed  to 
the  fiirther  conference  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Burxx  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  GRirriTHs,  Mr. 
Byrnxs  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Betts,  and  Mr. 
ScHKEiBXLi  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1169)  appointing  a  committee  to  join  a 
similar  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  inform  him  that  the  two  Houses  have 
completed  their  business  of  the  session 
and  are  ready  to  adjotim,  unless  the 
Resident  has  some  other  commimlca- 
tlon  to  make  to  them. 


S.  SSAS.  An  aet  to  amend  the  PuMle  Health 
Servtee  Act  to  Improve  tbe  program  of  naed- 
loaiaaslstanee  to  areas  wttb  beattb  manpower 
atoortagea  and  fer  other  porpoeee: 

HA.  loagg.  An  act  fee  tbs  rsIM  at  Jobn 
P.  Woodson,  bis  heirs,  euoceeaars  in  interest, 
or  assigns: 

Hit  llOOl.  An  aot  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  certain  wUdBfe  leetoratloo  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purpoees; 

SA.  IITTS.  An  act  to  amend  section  380 
of  tbe  Devised  Statutes  of  the  Dnlted  States 
relating  to  the  Dls6rlat  ofOolumbla  to  ex- 
clude tbe  personnel  rsoords,  hotne  addveases, 
and  tetophone  numbers  of  the  oSlcera  and 
members  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment  of  the  District  of  OolumMa  from  the 
leeoeds  opest  to  puUlc  Inspection;  and 

aM.  IMTB.  An  aet  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
TtsliinsaX  oS  a  national  advise^'  coatmlsslon 
to  astanaUae  tbe  most  eMetN*^  means  of 
flwlbig  tbs  cause  of  and  oums  and  tnat- 
ments  for  multtpls  sclerosis. 

The  enroUed  bills  were  subeevieotly 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Aixxa). 

Mr.  MANSnSLD.  M^.  President  1[ 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PHEaXDINQ  OFFICER,  "me  clerk 
win  can  the  toll-     .™    r 

Ilie  legislative  (derk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PfUaSKDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Imnrr*).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered- 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldoit,  if 
there  Is  no  business  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  3pju. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:32  pjn.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  3  pJB.,  whereupon  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa, OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  proceected  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ut.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 


AUTHOMZATIONS  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  THE  RECORD  POLLOWINa  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
be  permitted  to  make  insertions  in  the 
Record  following  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  until  the  last  ectttion  authorized 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is 
putfllshed;  but  this  order  shall  not  apply 
to  any  subject  matter  which  may  have 
occurred  or  to  any  speech  delivered  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
I  wish  to  advise  that  the  latest  date  for 
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filing  material  fer  inserttooHrttkt  Rbcom) 
has  been  set  for  November  8, 1973. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere^. 

'I    I.Rl      ■ 

a       PRINTMO  OF  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

'  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  first  session.  I 
state,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  that  the 
joint  committee  has  very  properly  ruled 
that  the  printing  of  such  reports,  both 
as  committee  prints  and  in  the  Rccosd, 
is  duplication,  the  cost  of  which  cannot 
be  Justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  RxcoRi),  since  the  Oovenuaeat  Print- 
ing Office  win  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


-    ANTIHIJACKING  ACT  OF  197J— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

•'  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  S.  2280,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fam- 
ms).  The  report  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendment  ot  the  House  to  tbe  bill  (S.  2280) 
to  amend  sections  101  and  903  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Aet  of  1958.  as  amended  to  Imple- 
ment the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Selzxire  of  Aircraft  and  to  amend 
title  XI  of  such  Act  to  authorise  the  FYesl- 
dant  to  suspend  air  servloe  to  any  foreign 
nation  which  he  determines  is  encouraging 
aircraft  hijacking  by  acting  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft 
and  to  authortsee  the  Secretary  of  Transi>or- 
tatlon  to  revoke  the  operating  authority  of 
foreign  air  carriers  under  certain  circum- 
stances, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  been  unable  to  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Conckxs- 
sioNAL  RscoRD  of  Octobcr  13,  1972,  at 
pp.  36090-36091.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
to  report  to  the  Senate  that  after  full 
and  free  confer«ice  on  S.  2280  and  the 
House  amendments  thereto  the  conferees 
have  reported  back  In  disagreement. 

We  have  met  on  two  occasions  this 
week  to  consider  the  differences  of  the 
two  Houses  but  have  been  unable  to  re- 
solve fimdamental  differences. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  presenting  this  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon).  This  legislation, 
the  AntihiJacklng  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Air  Transportation  Security  Act  of  1972 
are  of  vital  importance  to  aU  Americana 
who  use  air  transportation  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  proposlnijg  to  call  up  the  House 
version  of  S.  2280  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  it  further. 


The  PRESIDINO  OPVICER.  Without 
objection  the  coof  erenoe  repMt  is  agreed 
to.       

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendmcnC  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  leglslatlTS  clerk  read  as  follows: 

( 1 )  At  page  4,  In  the  last  line  on  that  page 
after  tbe  word  "Alreraft".  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "or  If  he  determines  that  a  foreign  na- 
tion Is  used  as  a  base  of  oi>eratlons  or  train- 
ing or  as  a  sanctuary  or  which  arms,  aids,  or 
abets  La  any  way,  terrorist  organizations 
which  knowingly  use  the  Illegal  seizure  of 
alretmft  or  the  threat  thereof  as  an  instru- 
ment of  polcy,". 

(1)  At  page  8.  at  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following: 

■TITIi    n— AIB    TRANSPORTATION 

sBonBrrr  aot  of  1973 

"Sac.  21.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air 
Traasportatlon  Security  Aet  of  1973". 

"Ssc.  22.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  tbat — 

"(1)  the  united  States  air  transportation 
system  which  Is  vital  to  tbe  cltloens  of  the 
United  States  is  threatened  hy  acts  of  crimi- 
nal violence  and  air  piracy; 

"(3)  the  United  States  air  transportation 
systenx  continues  to  be  vulnerable  to  violence 
and  air  piracy  because  of  Inadequate  secu- 
rity and  a  continuing  failure  to  properly 
Identify  and  arrest  persons  attetnptlnig  to 
violate  Federal  law  relating  to  crimes  against 
air  transportation; 

"(3)  the  United  States  Oovemment  has  the 
primary  responslbUltv  to  guarantee  and  In- 
sure saXety  to  the  mUlions  of  passengers  who 
use  air  transportation  and  Intrastate  air 
transportation  and  to  enforce  tbe  laws  of 
tlMS  United  States  relating  to  air  transporta- 
tion security;  and 

"(4)  the  United  States  Government  must 
establish  and  maintain  an  air  transportation 
security  program  and  an  air  transportation 
security-law  enforcement  force  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  AdmmistratlOD  In  order  to  ade- 
quately assure  the  safety  of  passengers  In  air 
transportation. 

'SSC.  33.  (a)  TlUe  m  r^f  tbe  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  19S8  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  section: 
"ScuntxNa  or  Pabsxvoku  m  Am 

TSAKSPOBTATIOIt 

"Sac.  31S.  (a)  Tbe  secretary  sball  as  soon 
as  practicable  prescribe  regulations  requir- 
ing tbat  all  paaaengers  and  all  property  in- 
tended to  be  carried  in  the  aircraft  cabin 
In  air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation be  screened  by  weapon-detecting 
devices  operated  by  employees  of  the  air 
carrier.  Intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier  prior  to  boarding  tbe  aircraft  for  such 
transportation.  One  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulation  the  Secretary  may 
alter  or  amend  such  regulations,  requiring 
a  continuation  of  such  screening  by  weapon - 
detecting  devices  only  to  the  extent  deemed 
neoeaaary  to  aasure  security  against  acts 
of  criminal  violence  and  air  piracy  In  air 
transportation  and  intrastate  air  transpor- 
tation. The  Secretary  shall  submit  seml- 
annnal  reports  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  eflectlvenees  of  this  screening  program 
and  shall  advise  the  Congress  of  any  regu- 
lations or  amendments  thereto  to  be  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  subeeotion  at  least 
thirty  days  m  advance  of  their  effective  date. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  acquire  and  fur- 
nish for  the  use  by  air  carriers,  intrastate 
air  carriers,  and  foreign  air  carriers  at  air- 
ports within  the  United  States  sufficient  de- 
vices necessary  for  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  which  devices  shall  re- 
main the  property  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Tbe  Secretary  may  exempt,  from  pro- 


vlsloos  of  this  section,  air  traBsportatton 
operations  performed  by  air  camera  operat- 
ing pursuant  to  part  180,  tRle  14  of  tbe 
Code  of  Federal  Ragulatlona.'' 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  are  authorized  to  V^e  appropri- 
ated from  tbe  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  eetabllshed  by  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue  Aot  of  1970  such  amounts,  not  to 
exceed  $8,800,000  to  acquire  tbe  devloes  re- 
quired by  tbe  amendment  made  by  this 
section. 

"(3)  search  or  Inspect  any  property,  at 
any  airport  which  is  aboard,  or  which  is  In- 
tended to  be  placed  aboard,  any  aircraft  In. 
or  Intended  for  operation  in.  air  transporta- 
tion or  intrastate  air  transportation  to  deter- 
mine whether  suoh  property  unlawfully  con- 
tains any  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destructive  substanoe: 

"(3)  arrest  any  person  whom  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  has  (A)  violated  or 
has  attempted  to  violate  section  909  (1).  ()), 
(k),  (1),  or  (TO.)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Aet 
of  1988.  as  amended,  or  (Bl  violated,  or  has 
attempted  to  vlolata.  section  83  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  crimes  against 
aircraft  or  alreraft  faclUtles;  and 

"(4)  carry  flraarma  when  deemed  by  tbe 
Administrator  to  be  necessary  to  carry  oat 
the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and.  at  his  discretion,  he  may  designate  and 
deputise  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  exercise  the  sothorlty  coaveyed 
in  this  subsection. 

"TSAIXINO  AND  ASSISIANCX 

"(b)  In  administering  the  air  transporta- 
tion security  program,  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  provide  training  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  ptersonoel  whose  services 
may  be  made  available  by  tbelr  employers  to 
aeslst  la  carrying  out  the  air  traosportauon 
security  program,  and 

"(2)  utilise  the  air  transportation  security 
foree  to  furnish  assistance  vo  an  airport  op- 
erator, or  any  air  carrier,  intrastate  air  car- 
rier, or  foreign  air  earner  engaged  In  air 
transportation  or  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  air 
transportation  security  program. 
"OTSSAU.  KSSPONSinn.rrT 

"tc)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ralnlfltratlon  of  the  air  transportation  secu- 
rity program,  and  security  force  functions 
spectfleally  set  forth  In  this  section,  shall 
be  vested  exclusively  In  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  who  shall  delegate  them  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  shall  not  be  assigned  or 
transferred  to  any  other  depmrtment  or 
agency." 

Sic.  28.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1988  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AUTHoarrr  to  kktubx  raAirspoBTAnoif 

"(a)  Tbe  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  any  air  carrier,  intrastate  atr 
carrier,  or  foreign  atr  carrier  refuse  to  trans- 
port— 

"(1)  any  person  who  doee  not  consent 
to  a  search  of  his  person  to  determine 
whether  he  is  iinlawfuUy  carrying  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destruc- 
tive substance,  or 

"(2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  does 
not  consent  to  a  search  or  inspection  of 
such  property  to  determine  whether  it  un- 
lawfully contains  a  dangerous  weapon,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  destructive  substanoe; 
Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  any  such 
carrier  may  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
passenger  or  property  when.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  carrier,  such  transportation  would 
or  might  be  Inimical  to  safety  of  flight. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  of 
persons  or  property  In  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation  by  an  air  car- 
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rter.  U)trm«t*t«  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier  tat  oompeneaUon  or  hire  sh*U  be 
rteemert  to  loalixU  an  agreement  that  eucb 
carriage  ahaU  be  refuaed  vhen  conaent  to 
search  persons  or  search  or  Inapect  sueb 
property  Tor  the  purpoeee  enumerated  in 
subeecUoa  <a)  ol  tbla  aeotlon  la  not  glvea." 
Sac.  U.  Section  003(1)  oX  the  FMeral 
Aviation  Act  of  1058  is  atnended  to  rea«^  as 
f  oUows : 

"CAIBTIMO    WCAFON8    ABOAaO    AUOUrf 

■•(Dd)  Whoerrer,  while  aboard,  or  while 
attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  In  or  in- 
tended for  operation  In  air  transportatloD  or 
intrastate  air  transportation,  baa  on  or 
about  his  person  or  hit  property  a  con- 
cealed deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  exploatre, 
or  other  deatructlTe  snbstanee.  or  has  placed, 
attempted  to  place,  or  attempted  to  have 
placed  aboso-d  such  alrormft  any  property 
containing  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerotis 
weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructive  sub- 
stance, ahai:  b«  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

••f2)  Whoever  willfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  with  reek- 
leas  disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life, 
whUe  aboard,  or  while  attempting  to  boacd, 
any  aircraft  in  at  Intended  for  operation  In 
air  transportation  or  mtrastate  air  trans- 
portation, has  on  or  about  his  person  or  his 
prcqierty  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructive  sub- 
stance, or  has  placed,  attempted  to  place, 
or  attempted  to  have  plaoed  aboard  such 
aircraft  any  property  containing  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
cither  destructive  substance  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (8.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

TS)  This  Bubseetlon  shall  not  apply  to 
law  enforoement  oflSoere  of  any  municipal 
or  State  goremment,  or  the  ^deral  Oorem- 
ment,  whUe  acting  within  their  offldal  capae- 
Itlee  and  who  are  authorized  or  required 
witbm  their  oOelal  capacities,  to  carry  arms. 
or  to  persons  who  may  be  authorized,  under 
regulations  issned  by  the  Administrator,  to 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weap- 
ons in  air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air 
transportation." 

Sec  27.  To  establish,  administer,  and  main- 
tain the  air  transportation  security  force 
provided  In  section  316  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  there  U  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  the 
sum  of  •30.000,000.  and  for  each  succeeding 
Hscal  year  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  S30.- 
000,000.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  such  section. 

Sac.  38.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (21)  the  following: 
1 22 1  Intrastate  air  carrier'  means  any 
cltlaen  of  the  United  States  who  undertakes, 
whether  directly  or  Indirectly  or  by  a  lease 
or  any  other  arrangement,  solely  to  engage 
m  Intrastate  air  transportation. 

"r33)  Intraatate  air  transportation'  means 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  compensation  or  hire,  by 
turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of  carry- 
ing thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly  within 
the  same  State  of  the  United  States." 
and  la  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (23)  as  paragraph  (34)  and  re- 
deelgnatlng  the  remaining  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Skj.  39  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading. 

'"TTTLK      in — OmOANlZATlON      OF     AOXNCT     AND 

Powna  AWB  Dunxs  or  AsMansTKAros" 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 


"See.  316.  Screening    of    passengers    In    air 

transportation. 
"Sec.  310.  Air  transportation  aeeurlty  force. 

"(»)  Powers  and  rseponslblUtles. 

"(b)  Training  and  assistance. 

"(c)  Overall  responsibility." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
Uiat  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  8.  2280  en- 
titled: An  act  to  amend  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
ae  amended  to  implement  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure 
of  Aircraft  and  to  amend  title  XI  of  such 
act  to  authorize  the  President  to  suspend 
air  service  to  suiy  foreign  nation  which 
he  determines  ia  encouraging  aircraft 
hijacking  by  acting  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  revoke  the  operating  author- 
ity of  foreign  air  carriers  under  certain 
circumstances,  with  the  ameodments  I 
have  Just  offered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  s^eld? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it. 
this  is  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  or  almost  unanimously.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  the 
same  as  the  original  Senate  bin  S.  2280 
with  several  changes  which  I  hope  will 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  House.  First, 
the  amendments  delete  the  non- germane 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to 
airline  fares. 

Second,  the  amendment  transfers  the 
establishment  of  the  air  transportation 
security  force  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  in- 
structions to  the  Secretary  to  delegate 
such  authority  to  the  Administrator. 

And  third,  the  amendment  reduces  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
air  transportation  security  force  from 
M5  million  to  $30  million. 

Other  than  that  form  of  taking  away 
from  the'  Senate-passed  bill,  the  pro- 
visions are  as  they  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments.  I  believe,  will  make  the 
Senate's  antihuacking  program  more 
acceptable  to  the  House  and  hopefully 
will  permit  them  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
provisions  which  remain  so  that  we  might 
send  a  bin  to  the  President  before  ad- 
journment. This  matter  is  too  vitally  im- 
portant to  defer  or  postpone  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  by  making  these  conces- 
sions it  win  be  possible  to  enact  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  am  offering 
these  amendments  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
ferees, led  by  the  disting\iished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon;  and  we  urge 
that  the  Senate  adopt  the  amendment 
and  return  it  to  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


H.R.  14628— TO  AMEND  THE  INTER- 
NAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  TAX  LAWS  AP- 
PLICABLE TO  GUAM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  14628. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HJl.  14628,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  laws  applicable  to  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
imanlmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  blU. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  measure  that  was  reported  unanimous- 
ly by  the  House  Interior  Committee  and 
then,  since  it  dealt  with  matters  relating 
to  taxation,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Way*  and  Meai^s,  which  also  re- 
ported it  favorably  with  amendments, 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unanimously.  As  passed  by 
the  House,  the  WU  has  the  support  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Previously  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has 
responslblUty  for  matters  relating  to  our 
territorial  areas,  conducted  hearings  on 
slmUar  legislation  relating  to  the  same 
problem.  I  am  pleased  that  flnaUy  Con- 
gress is  close  to  correcting  a  longstand- 
ing inequity  in  the  tax  code  of  our  ter- 
ritory of  Guam. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14628  Is  solely  to 
correct  an  Inequity  resulting  from  legis- 
lative oversight  when  the  Congress  made 
the  entire  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  applicable  in  Guam  as  the  Guam 
tax  code.  Since  1968.  the  administration 
of  this  code  by  Guam  for  its  own  terri- 
torial income  tax  purposes  has  restUted 
in  U.S.  mainland  citizens  temporarily 
working  on  Guam  being  taxed  as  non- 
resident aUens  and  U.S.  corporations 
doing  business  on  Guam  being  taxed  as 
"foreign"  companies.  The  effect  is  to 
impose  penalty  taxes  on  income  earned 
on  Guam  by  these  taxpayers  which  are 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  normal 
tax  rate.  The  urgent  need  for  action  on 
HR.  14628  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  to  correct  this  inequity  at  the 
earnest  possible  date  so  that  aU  U.S. 
citizens,  whether  located  on  the  U.S. 
mainland  or  on  Guam.  wiU  be  afforded 
equal  tax  treatment. 

Similar  legislative  prcvoeals  antedat- 
ing H.R.  14628.  which  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  on  April  26. 
1972.  have  been  pending  in  one  form  or 
another  another  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  sijoce  March  of  1970. 
The  present  version  of  the  bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  is  the  final  prod- 
uct of  the  combined  drafting  efforts  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
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Department,  Internal  RevtnuB  Service, 
gs  well  as  tha  govamment  of  Ouam. 

We  wlah  to  pcdnt  out  that  there  \a 
unanimous  support  for  this  bin,  both 
here  in  the  United  States  and  on  Guam, 
from  aU  levels  of  government  as  wdl  as 
the  private  sector  and  the  buslneu  com- 
munity. . 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  paasave  of 

HJl.  14838.  ^         .„ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  wiU 

"  yield,  he  says  this  Is  to  provide  for  reUef , 

as  I  understand  it.  for  individuals  and 

corporatUme  who  vn  residing  in  Ouazn. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Yea,  that  is  cwrect.  It 

also  works  in  the  reverse,  In  the  Utolted 

States. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  What  Is  the  impact 
on  tlie  Treasury?  How  much  is  Federal 
revenue  reduced? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  have  been  told  there 
\a  practically  no  revenue  Iom;  but  at  the 
most,  it  would  be  about  half  a  miUlon 
in  any  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  House  bUl, 
is  that  right? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Just  came  over 
from  the  Hoose? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  not  been  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee?  There  were 
no  hearings  in  the  Finance  Committee? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  No.  It  has  not  been 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  said 
similar  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  1970;  but  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  introduced  the 
Instant  bin  in  AprU  1972,  as  I  understand. 
Why  is  this  coming  in  on  the  very  last 
day  ■within  a  few  hours  or  so  of  probable 
adjournment? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  do  not  know  how  or 
why  the  House  acted  In  this  late  fashion. 
I  cannot  teU  the  Senator.  AU  I  can  say, 
the  bin  has  merit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  have  sub- 
stantial merit,  and  I  imderstand  from  the 
people  who  have  looked  at  it  very  closely 
that  It  seems  to  be  completely  meri- 
torious. I  am  concerned  because  it  does 
have  a  revenue  Impact.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  a  Treasury  estimate  that  It  ■wlU 
have  a  revenue  impact  of  $500,000  or 
less? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  do  not  have  the  letter 

from  the  Treasury  Depeu-tment  on  that. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Does   the   Senator 

have   a   Treasury    estimate    that   it   Is 

$500,000  or  less? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  understand  this  Is  the 
Treasury  estimate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  approved  by  the 
TreMury  Department? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  passed,  did 
the  Senator  say   unanimously,   by   the 
House    Interior    and     Insular    Affairs 
Committee? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  also  passed  with 
amendments  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
bin  is  not  amended  further,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
FAmm) .  Hie  bill  U  open  to  amendment 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  queatton  Is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passace  of  the  MU. 

The  bill  (Hit.  14628)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  readint,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MESSAOEB  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nomlnatlODS,  were  communicated  to  the 
Sttiate  by  Mr.  Lsflnard.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mir.  FAmrai)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  messages  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fr«n  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  caie  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that,  on  recon- 
sideration, two-thirds  of  the  House  had 
agreed  to  pass  the  bUl  <S.  2770)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act, 
which  had  been  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate 
with  his  objections. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olutiwi  (H.  Con.  Res.  726)  calling  for  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  Wednesday,  (Dctober  18,  1972, 
sine  die,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
PAHinir). 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  abeeaoe  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wm  can  the  ron. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  rolL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 


cxvm- 
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ORDER  FOR  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  BE  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  726) 
be  held  at  the  desk  untU  called  up  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  4 :  10  P Jbl.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  4:10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3:21  p.m..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  untU  4:10  pjn.;  whereupon 


TRADE  AGREEMENT,  LEND 

LEASE     SETTLEMENT,     RECIPRO- 
CAL CREDIT  ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  enclosing  with  the  letter  a 
copy  of  a  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  th§  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb. 
as  follows: 

TBS  SaoxsTAST  or  CX>*ciCKacB. 
Vfathiington,  DX!.,  Ootober  it.  1972. 
Boa.  Bdgb  Scott, 
US.  Senate. 
W**h.lnfiton.  DX:. 

Dkab  Hugh:  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you 
that  today  the  U.8.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  signed  a  trade  agreement  which  we 
believe  marks  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
eoonomlc  relattoQsMps  between  oar  two 
countries. 

TiM  agreement  Includes  a  settlement  of  the 
lend  lease  obligation  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Incurred  during  World  War  U.  As  you  know. 
the  negotiations  leading  to  this  trade  agree- 
ment have  been  in  progress  sinoe  President 
Nixon  met  with  Mr.  Bre«hnev  earlier  this 
year.  The  details  of  both  the  trade  agreement 
and  the  lend  lease  settlement  are  contained 
In  the  attachment. 

With  the  expected  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress today,  I  recognize  that  more  detaUed 
briefings  may  not  be  possible  at  this  time. 
I  wish  to  assure  you,  however,  that  we  Intend 
to  fully  apprise  the  Congress  of  all  matters 
contained  in  the  agreement  and  we  seek  to 
do  this  weU  In  advance  of  the  time  the 
Congress  considers  the  various  leglslatl-ve 
actions  which  ultimately  will  be  needed  to 
consummate  the  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

MAtniics  H.  STSK8, 
Secretarg  of  Commerce. 

Th«  Wktts  HotTS«  Fact  Sfwrr 
(Trade  agreement,  lend  lease  setlement,  re- 
ciprocal credit  arrangements.  Joint  United 
States-UjB£.R.  Commercial  Commission) 
The  Buoceseful  negotiation  w%»  completed 
today  of  a  comprehensive  aeries  of  agreemente 
and  arrangements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  covering  trade  matters, 
reciprocal  trade  credUs,  expanded  business 
faolllUas  and  the  eattlement  of  outstaiullng 
lend  lease  obllgaUons.  These  agreemenU  re- 
flect the  Basic  Principles  of  HelaUons  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republlos  signed 
by  the  President  and  General  Secretary 
Bieehner  at  last  May's  Summit  Meeting.  The 
Seventh  Principle  provided:  "The  USA  and 
the  USSR  regard  commercial  and  eoonomlo 
ties  as  an  important  and  necessary  element 
in  the  strengthening  of  their  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  thus  will  actively  promote  the 
growth  of  such  ties.  They  will  facUlute  co- 
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>I>eratlon  between  the  relevant  organlzAtiona 
kod  ent«rprl8M  of  the  two  countries  and  the 
ronetiislon  of  approprfaite  agreements  and 
x)ntr»ct«,  Including  iong-term  one*  "  At  the 
SoxBBUt  MeMUig.  the  Joint  T78-UaSK  Com- 
nerclAl  Conunlaelon  wa«  efWtobed  chaired 
37  U.S.  Secretary  of  Cotnmeree  Peter  O. 
Petereon  {or  the  American  side,  aod  Minister 
>f  I^)relga  Trade  N.  3.  PatoUchev  for  the 
3oTl«t  side.  The  full  Commlulon  met  In  Moe- 
»w  In  July  of  thla  year  and  again  In  ■Wash- 
ington for  the  paet  week.  Specific  work 
^roupa  of  tbe  OommlMlon  have  been  in  epe* 
;lflc  negotiations  for  the  past  few  weaki. 

The  President  signed  today  the  determlna- 
;lon  making  the  Soviet  Union  eligible  for 
:redtts  from  the  Kxport-Import  Bank  of  the 
Omtad  States  Secretary  Prteraon  and  Soviet 
tflnUter  PatoUchev  »lgnecl  the  Trade  Agree- 
nent  Secretary  WllUam  P  Rogers  and  Mln- 
ater  PatoUchev  signed  the  Lend  tjeamt  Settle- 
■•nt  Agreement. 

Trad«  agreement 

Conalatent  with  the  U^.  objective  of  creat- 
ng  a  comprehensive  and  clear  framework 
vlthla  which  private  American  firms  can  par- 
ilolpate  in  U^-Sovlet  trade,  the  trade  agree- 
nent  spells  out  guldeilnes  in  specified  cri- 
:lcal  areas  to  facllltaM  the  flow  of  trade.  The 
igreement  provide*  for  recl|Htx»I  granting 
ft  trading  acoeas  equal  to  that  granted  for 
nost  of  our  trading  partners  In  the  free 
vorld:  for  protection  against  disruption  of 
lomestlo  markets:  for  the  placement  of  sub- 
iitantlal  orders  by  the  Sovlat  Union  for  DJB. 
nachlnery.  plant  and  equipment,  agrlcul- 
:ural  products.  Industrial  prodncts  and  coo- 
iiuner  goods;  for  the  avaiiabUlty  of  U.S.  busl- 
leas  facUrue*  In  the  Soviet  Union  equivalent 
M  those  granted  representatives  of  othsr 
latlons:  for  the  estabUshmsxU  of  a  U.S.  Com- 
nsrclal  Offloe  in  Moeeow  and  a  Soviet  Trade 
Flepreaentatlon  In  Washington,  and  tor  the 
tncouragement  of  third  country  snpervtsed 
irbttration  in  the  settlement  of  commercial 
aisputea.  The  agreement  provides  an  ezcep- 
lon  for  each  side  relating  to  national  se- 
rurtty  Interests.  VS.  export  controls  are  not 
legociable  and  were  not.  therefore,  dls- 
niassd.  However,  such  rsgulattons  have  b«en 
utd  wlU  contlnus  to  be  undar  rsvlaw. 
Level  of  trade 

The  trade  agreement  contemplates  that 
«tal  trade  during  its  three-year  period  will 
kt  least  triple  over  the  1969-1971  period  to 
in  aggregate  amount  of  at  least  11.5  btlUon. 
rhe  Soviet  Oovernment  states  that  It  expects 
substantial  orders  to  be  placed  m  the  United 
States  for  "machinery,  plant  and  equipment, 
igrlcultural  products.  Industrial  products  and 
consumer  goods. "  POr  example,  the  Soviet 
Oovernment  has  Indicated  a  desire  to  pur- 
:ha8e  several  miUlon  doUars  worth  of  U.S. 
equipment  to  manufacture  tableware.  Also. 
D.S.  firms  have  applied  for  export  licenses  for 
equipment  valued  at  well  over  $1  billion  la 
anticipation  of  bidding  successfully  on  con- 
tracts associated  with  the  huge  Kama  River 
Truck  Plant  construction  project.  It  la  es- 
timated that  U.S.  cc»npanlea  could  capture 
between  tSSO  miUlon  and  tSOO  million  worth 
of  the  equipment  contracts  for  this  project. 
Substantial  grain  purchasee  are  expected  to 
continue  during  the  period  of  the  agreement. 
Machinery  and  equipment  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are  expected  to  grow  substan- 
tially. Currently,  electrical  and  non-electrical 
machlnMry  accounts  for  only  MO  million  for 
37  percent  of  our  total  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  19711.  Even  though  total  U.S.  ma- 
chinery exports  to  all  countries  In  1971  were 
•11.6  billion.  Several  large  scale  Joint  proj- 
ects are  ctnrently  under  discussion  or  nego- 
tiation. These  Include  Industrial  installa- 
tions for  the  production  of  polystyrene,  met- 
al fasteners,  fertilizers,  metal  mining,  and 
natural  gas  extraction  and  transmission.  The 
United  States  balance  of  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  has  traditionally  run  heavUy  In 
favor  of   the  United  States — generally  by  a 


ratio  of  3  to  1.  This  trend  can  be  expected 
to  continue  over  the  period  of  the  trade 
agreement  resulting  in  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance in  the  probable  range  of  at  least  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  Purthermore. 
U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  traditionally 
have  been  much  more  job  Inteoatve  than 
Sovtot  exports  to  the  U.S.,  largely  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  much  less  Job  Intexulve. 
MFN  proviaioru 

The  agreement  provides  that  each  country 
will  reduoe  Its  tariffs  wtth  respect  to  the 
products  of  the  other  to  the  level  generally 
applicable  to  like  products  of  most  other 
countries.  This  win  require  action  by  the 
U.8.  Congress.  The  President  currently  plans 
to  suhmtt  such  leglslatloa  early  In  next 
year's  session.  It  is  anticipated  the  trade 
agreement  will  not  etrter  into  force  and 
Its  three-year  period  will  not  begin  to  run 
unto  suota  legislation  Is  enacted.  Between 
1936  and  IMl  such  tariff  treatment  was  also 
accorded  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  It  was 
withdrawn  by  statute  In  1951  during  the 
Korean  War.  Yugoslavia  was  not  affected  hy 
the  1951  statnte.  A  subsequent  amendment 
made  pbsalbls  the  granting  of  this  tariff 
treatment  to  Poland  In  19<M>.  The  granting 
of  tarin  treatment,  at  a  level  generally  ap- 
plicable to  like  products  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  fully  consistent 
with  United  States  membership  In  OATT 
Market  disruption  provision 

Through  state  trading  monopolies,  the 
Soviet  Union  controls  both  the  Importa^n 
and  exportation  of  all  goods^  In  the  Soviet 
economy,  costs  and  prices  do  not  necessarily 
play  the  same  role  as  they  do  In  a  market 
economy.  Accordingly,  the  Soviets  have 
agreed  to  a  procedure  under  which,  after 
consultations,  they  will  not  ship  products  to 
ths  United  States  which  the  United  States 
Clovernment  has  advised  will  "cause,  threat- 
en or  contribute  to  disruption  of  Its  domestic 
market."  In  the  event  the  Soviets  request 
UmlUtton  of  VS.  exports,  the  United  States 
Oovernment  is  obliged  to  make  such  In- 
formation available  to  the  U.S.  business 
community. 

Reciprocal  trade  credits 
Bach  Oovernment  agreed  to  make  avaUable 
to  the  other,  on  a  reeloroeal  basis,  trade 
credit  arrangements  which  are  usual  and 
customary  in  the  financing  of  exports.  Ths 
President  has.  therefore,  determined  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
may  engage  In  transactions  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  have  given  assurances 
that  the  facilities  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Bank 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  credit  facilities 
of  more  than  40  Soviet  foreign  trade  organl- 
zatloDs  will  be  avaUable  to  American  Im- 
porters. 

The  Soviets  have  executed  an  operating 
agreement  with  Ezlmbank  which  provides 
that  with  respect  to  all  matters — amount  of 
credit.  Interest  rate,  repayment  provisions — 
they  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  othsr  country.  Exlmbank  p<^ieles  con- 
cerning private  participation  in  credit  facili- 
tation wUl  apply,  and  all  credits  In  excess  of 
•10  million  will  be  subject  to  the  usual  re- 
view by  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

BXFAKDEO  BTTSIXXS8  AXD  COMKXSCIAI,  rACIUTIES 

Commercial  offloe 
The  trade  agreement  provides  that  the 
United  States  may  establish  a  governmen- 
tally-sponsoced  Commercial  Office  in  Mos- 
cow to  be  operated  through  the  U.S.  Embassy 
there.  The  Soviets  will  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish a  Trade  Representation  in  Washington. 
The  U.S.  Commercial  Office  in  Moscow  will 
provide  the  U.S.  business  community  with 
up-to-date  information  on  Soviet  markets, 
facilitate  Introductions  of  U.S.  businessmen 
to  the  appropriate  Soviet  ministries,  provide 
such  faclUtles  as  bilingual  stenographers  and 
communications  and  provide  critical  exper- 
tise In  advising  U.S.  businessmen  In  making 


their  sales  and  purchases.  Because  members 
of  the  Soviet  Trade  Representation  will  have 
dlploourtlc  immunity,  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  negotiate  or  execute  any  transac- 
tions. 

Businets  faeilitiea  in  MoacoK 

Like  all  foreign  firms,  VS.  business  firms 
m»y  not  establlab  a  permanent  office  In  Mos- 
cow with  the  power  to  hire  local  personnel 
and  the  right  to  receive  ofllce  space,  faculties 
and  hoiislng  without  accreditation  by  the 
Soviet  Oovernment.  Until  very  recently,  only 
two  U.S.  firms — both  engagvd  in  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry — were  accredited.  Since 
negotiations  were  commenced,  two  industrial 
firms  have  been  accredited,  and  the  Soviets 
have  agreed  th*t  they  wlU  continue  to  ac- 
credit UJB.  firms  on  a  basis  no  leas  favorable 
than  that  accorded  firms  of  any  third  co^m- 
try.  Any  problems  arising  out  of  these  ac- 
creditation procedures  vrlll  be  resolved 
through  the  Joint  Commerelal  OommlMlon. 
The  Soviets  have  given  written  assnranees 
that  U.S.  aoeredlted  companies  will  be  au- 
thorlBed  to  employ  Soviet  personnel,  acquire 
needed  telephones,  telex  equipment  and 
other  such  communications  facilities  pronyit- 
ly>  Import  promptly  needed  equlpmsnt  such 
as  typewrfters,  calcxilators,  dictation  and 
copyUig  equipment  aind  automobiles  and  per- 
sonal Items  such  as  furniture  and  appliances, 
have  access  to  suitable  housing  and  receive 
prompt  processing  of  visa  reqticsts. 
Lttfffe  trade  center  complex 

The  Soviets  also  have  said  they  will  con- 
struct a  large  ofllc*<botel-«ip«rtment  trade 
center  in  Moscow.  It  la  contemplated  that 
the  trade  center  will  contain  a  substantial 
number  of  company  offices,  first  class  hotel 
rooms  and  apartments  and  related  support 
activities.  The  center  will  be  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is  expected  to 
be  In  full  operation  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  Soviets  will  Invite  United  States  com- 
panies to  maks  proposals  and  cooperate  In 
the  financing  and  construction  of  the  trade 
center.  The  Soviet  Government  Is  alao  plan- 
ning to  construct  a  trade  and  economic  ex- 
position center  and  has  offered  to  lease  a 
pavUlon  to  the  United  States  for  display  of 
American  products.  The  U.8.  will  assist  the 
Soviets  In  establishing  In  New  York  a  Soviet 
office  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  American 
equipment  for  use  In  the  Kama  River  truck 
plant. 

Arbitration 

For  the  last  40  years  the  Soviets  have  had 
a  policy  of  encouraging  arbitration  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Arbitration 
Commission  In  Moscow  which  is  composed  of 
15  Soviet  nationals.  Arbitration  In  a  third 
country  was  agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  foreign 
trade  organizations  only  If  the  Western  firm 
demanded  and  was  able  to  negotiate  a  third 
country  provision  In  the  purchase  or  sale 
contract.  By  contrast,  the  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association  provide  that 
where  a  party  to  an  arbitration  proceeding 
Is  not  an  American,  he  has  a  right  to  have 
the  controlling  arbitrator  be  from  a  third 
country.  The  trade  agreement  encourages 
settlement  of  commercial  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration under  the  Arbitration  Rules  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Etirope.  a  United 
Nations'  agency.  In  a  country  other  than  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  with 
arbitrators  appointed  by  an  authority  In  a 
country  other  than  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  Parties  to  contracts,  how- 
ever, are  free  to  decide  on  any  other  means 
of  arbitration  "whleii  they  mutually  prefer 
and  agree  best  suits  their  particular  needs." 
In  addition,  U.S.  firms  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  use  the  processes  of  Soviet  courts 
and  comparable  Soviet  organizations  are  as- 
sinred  similar  access  to  U.S.  courts. 

LEND    LEASE    SETTLEMENT 

Background 
Outstanding  Soviet  lend  lease  obligations 
have  been  a  deterrent  to  U.S.-Sovlet  com- 
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mercM  r«U^Qns  since  World  Wm  II,  Nego- 
tiftttmt  -vfilbr  w«(«  oonduotM  tnuuwUiMiT 
af«Mrtti»ww,  td  IMI  mM  is  10M  akl  »ad«d 
m  MItMi  l^s  lead  Isms  statutii  flvta  tb» 
praddettt  ton  povsr  to  lulMi  tM  oHliKttDn 

wttiiiB  ttr.'UKiwi  iiiinu.  TIM  MiiMHumi  vn« 

dsr  uhlsli  iMMl  IMWS  akl  wm  sUsiKsa  to 
Vbs  SofIHa  XoUowsd  ottMr  stoUlM  agm 
msDts  ii^  jMOTkUag  only  tb»  moBt  ganscml 
langimie  ooaeanUnc  Ivoir  ooatEtbutlcais  to 
the  mr  cffeirt  by  mA  sM«  w«(«  to  b«  wettXtA. 

COOfrt^pMtttljr,    tb«    MttMl     ISl^    MMHStDSBt 

Witt  «h«  BMtlsk,  th«  pnne^M  bwMflotetw 
of  lOB*  1«M»  aid,  pwnOA  tftw  gqkUl  tiw 
for  tMaaMawMtit  wm»  tb*  •flk>«k«  OaJoa 
wblob  MoalTCd  about  halt  —  Kni«l^  a«»  a» 
ths  BrltUh, ,  ¥vtt  more  than  five  ttaaa  as 
much  as  any  otbar  oou^try^  Tb^  .pnndpal 
issues  wm9  Vt»  amount  of  tb«  tdW  settta- 
ment,  whsffbar  and  turtr  mxioh  tnt«r«Bt 
should  be  cbaaged,  the  length  of  tim*  for 
rspayiMixtt'aignna  pertod  and  a  Agbt  to 
PMtpWMrBniwwi  trutaiii— »f  nadM.^tertatm 
ooamtlaaw;  Matatlatieiia  vw«  xtoni^Hoatwd 
by  tba  leafth  of  ttqa  «Mob  taa4  ^^apsad 
since  World  War  II,  the  dUtsMMa  batwaan 
current  tnt«^<eat  rates  and  tboaa  pcayallloc  at 
the  e«d  of  ^ftold  War  ZI,  and  the  t«ot  that 
S^et  prodtteta  have  bean  subject  to  hlglnr 
tarlV}  HnMlB  tfartng  ths  Intarranltiig  p«rtod 
thaa  ba-vef  ban  tba  products  of  tba  Brttlsli. 
*:■  The  Societ  settlement 

^Outstanding  Soviet  lend  lease  obligations 
will  be  saCtBMftiy  the  payment  by  the  Soviets 
to  tha  UDttadfitates  of  an  amount  at  least 
•73a  mlUioa  payaMa  over  tha  period  andlsg 
Juljr  1,  aOQl.  fia  million  u  being  patd  today. 
•M  mUllnn  will  be  paid  July  l,  1973,  and41B 
minioa  on  July  1,  1976.  The  balance  wUl  be 
paid  In  equal  annual  installments  ($24,q71,- 
439  for  each  of  28  Installments  assuming  ttie 
fiftt  iSueh   annual  paymsvt  la  on   July    1. 
IflW)  .aadCBg  on  July  1,  aOM.J  The  exact 
total  amount  vlU  dapend  vpon  when  and 
how  nuuay  of  the  four  allis—bla  annual  ds- 
fermenta  are  taken  by  the  Sorlets.  If  the 
Soviets  were   to  take  their  four  poatpone- 
ments  early  in  the  period,  Interest  on  defer- 
ments could  amount  to  as  much  as  $37  mil- 
lion, making  the  total  amount  payable  be- 
tween now  and  2001  equal  to  •769  million. 
Such  defemMBts.  if  takan^  will  nonethelcfls 
be  repaid   by   July   1,   aOOl,  and   will   bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  «f  3  per  cent  per  annuni. 
The  British  pay  2  per  cent  Interest  on  any 
deferments  and  are  permitted  to  add  a  year 
beyond  2001  for  each  deferment.  The  median 
Interest  rate  for  total  Interest  bearing  pub- 
lic debt  betw««n  1946  and  lff72  Is  a.8«7  per 
cent  (which  Is  oolncldently  the  Interest  rate 
for  the  year  19M).  The  settlement  alao  In- 
cludes remaining  amounts  due  on  the  "pipe- 
line account"  for  lend  lease  goods  delivered 
( approximately  >46  mlUlon  due)  to  the  So- 
viets immediately  after .  World  War  n  and 
for  which  they  have  been  paying  since  1954. 
The  Soviet  settlement  as  compared  to  the 
British  settlement 
In   addition,    account   was   taken   of   the 
fact  that  the  VS.  has  carried  the  Soviet 
debt  since  the  War  atthe  cdst  of  the  fore- 
gone Interest  It  would  have  received  had  the 
Sovlete  settled  at  tha  time  the  British  set- 
tled, and  has  experienced  a  period  ot  snb- 
Btantlal  world-wide  inflatloo.  As  to  praapec> 
tlve  Interest  rate.  It  bad  to  be  recognized 
that  the  2  percent  rate  charged  the  British 
was  Itself  concessionary  as  against  rates  pre- 
vaUlng  In   1946.  The  two  settleipentB  com- 
pare as  follows: 


•If  such  MFN  Is  granted  between  June  1 
and  December  1,  the  first  lend  lease  pay- 
ment is  due  not  more  than  thirty  days  there* 
altar.  If  MFN  is  gnanted  from  December  2 
through  May  31  of  the  foUowlng  year,  than 
the  first  lend  lease  payments  is  due  on  July  1 
of  that  year.  The  earlier  payment  date  of 
such  annual  Installments  Is  July  1,  1974. 

:;airi" 


Total  aid  extended;  U.K.,  vai.S  biUlon; 
Soviet,  111.1  bHlloo. 

Total -amount  to  ba  paid:  VX.,  tSM  inll> 
lion;  1  Sovleit,  •OSI  mOUon.i 

Oraoe  period:  U.K.,  5  yean;  Soviet,  nona. 

Final  diM  daaa:  VX.^  Oaoemfoar  31.  awe— 
(oould  be  Dacambar  31,  3008,  U  tki«aaddl> 
tiooal  permtttad  daCarmanta  takan);  8a«lai, 
July  l.aooi— no  ezteaaldo. 

Anmial  defermanti:  UX-,  7  allonred — ex- 
tends final  due  data;  Qovtet,  4  alloired — no 
extension. 

Intsraat  rats  on  dsfermenta:  VX...  3  paiv 
cent;  Sovlat,  3  peroent  (compared  to  BUtiUti 
settlameat  In  i^Ueb  dafanaanta  result  In  aA 
extension).  The  3  parosnt  Sovlat  tntarast 
rate  is  actually  comparable  to  a  4  percent 
interest  rate  on  the  British  basis.  Tha  VX. 
paid  a  peroent. 

COPTKXCBTS  AMS   TAX  TaXATIXS 

Sicnlflcant  progress  was  made  on  both  tba 
copyright  and  tax  treaty  Issues  and  work  Is 
continuing  on  both  scores  In  special  work 
groups  In  eaob  of  these  subjects.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  additional  major  progxaas  on 
these  issues  will  be  made  prior  to  tba  next 
Oommlaaton  meeting. 

Joint  United  Statm-OSJSJt.  Commercial 
CommlMloM 

Commercial  relatlcms  batwaea  the  two 
countries  will  continue  to  be  moultoiad  by 
the  Joint  Oommardal  Oommlsslon.  The  U.S. 
delegation  on  the  Commission  Is  chaired  by 
Peter  O.  Petaraon,  Secretary  of  Coramerae, 
and  Is  composed  of  Jamaa  T.  Lynn,  Under 
Saorstary  of  Oommarca  as  Vice  Chairman; 
Jack  F.  Bennett,  Deputy  Undar  Saoretaiy  of 
Ttaasury:  Willis  Annstrong.  Assistant  fiaore- 
tarjr  i>f  Stata;  and  Andrew  K.  Oitaaoti,  Aaaiat* 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  membera, 
James  L.  Mitchell  as  Oeneral  Counsel,  and 
Steven  Laaarus  as  Executive  Secretary 

Mr.  MATHIAB.  Mr.  Pr«8idait.  I  aug- 
gMt  the  abaenoe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
will  caU  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mil  uAKSFUHjI).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cocaent  that  the  order  for 
the  qaorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlveB  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  ite  read- 
ing cl«*s,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  without  amendment  the  Mil  (8. 
1971)  to  declare  a  portion  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Philadelphia  Oounfcy,  Pa., 
nonnavlgable. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  tunendment  of 
the  senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  11021)  to 
control  the  emission  of  noise  debrtmental 
to  the  human  environment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Btti- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 


<  Assumes  no  deferments  and  Includes  pay- 
ments for  goods  in  "pipeline"  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  and  delivered  thereafter  (9199 
million  have  been  received  from  Soviet  Union 
to  date.) 


B.R.  1467.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ini^nal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal exemptions  m  tbe  oaaa  af  Amartoaa 
Samoana,  and  for  oOiavpurpoMSt 

B.S..  16071.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Aot  of 
1968; 

U.R.  166S4.  An  act  malting  approprlaUons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare.  and  related  agen- 
clea,  for  the  llaoal  year  ending  June  SO,  197S, 
and  for  other  purpwees; 

H  JL  16930.  Am  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  auUiority  for  spe- 
cial pay  for  nuclea»«q<>al  \  fUrt  naval  surface 
offloers,  and  provide  spadal  pay  to  oertalu 
nuclear-trained  and  quall&ed  enUstad  mem* 
bars  of  the  naval  service  who  agree  to  rean- 
list,  and  for  other  purposea;  and 

H.R.  17034.  An  act  making  supplemnrta) 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED^ 

The  Secveiary  ol  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  Wecbiesday,  October  18.  Id72. 
he  presented  to  the  Presidaot  c^  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  3858  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of  madl- 
cal  assistance  to  areas  with  health  man* 
powar  shMtages,  and  for  other  purposea.. ; 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 1 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonitn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetlen,  it  is  so  orderad. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CARILLON  FOR  THIJ 
USE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA AT  SANTA  BARBARA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  .Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  4678. 

The  PRE8IDOTO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Fawnin)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
.s8ige  from  the  House  of  Plepresentatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  tbe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  4C7t)  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  carillon  for  the  use  at  the  Untrer- 
sity  of  Cahfomia  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  tw» 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  'Wll! 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  >ieid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  this  la 
a  bill  used  as  a  vehicle  for  various  trate 
amendments  late  last  week.  Is  ttwt 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  all  wa 
would  do  here  is  send  the  bill  back  in  the 
form  which  it  passed  the  Senate,  so  that 
is  simply  a  repetition  of  what  u'e  have 
done.  There  are  lechntoai  reaaons  why 
this  1&  done,  but  there  are  not  suhstcui*- 
tlve  changes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  further  insist  on  its  amendments. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.      'The 
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qiieMton  I4  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
th«  8>n«ter  from  Montana. 
The  motkm  was  screed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  sTiggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.      

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  aaitstant  legltlstlTe  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  r^. 

Mr.  MANSFDELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
obleetlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  further 
eonsideration  of  the  proposed  debt  limit 
legislation.  Mr.  John  Bv«iis  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affair*  be  permitted  to  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PREBIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
similar  request  for  Eugene  Mlttelman  of 
the  committee  staff. 

Ttie  PRB8IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TCNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
similar  request  for  Tom  Qallagher  of 
asy  staff. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  Kemieth  McLean  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banldng.  Housing  and  Urban 
AfFalis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


PUBLIC  DEBT  XJMITATION— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr   LONG.  Mr  President.  I  submit  a 

report  :>f  the  committee  of  conference 
on  HJ%.  16810.  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate conslderaticBi.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Paii- 
wmi.  The  report  will  be  stated  hy  title. 
Ttie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  : 
The  oominttt«*  ot  confarenee  on  the  dls- 
agraalng  vtrtct  erf  tbe  two  Houaea  on  the 
fecnerHlmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJEl. 
16810)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increaise 
1b  the  public  debt  limitation,  and  to  place 
a  limitation  on  expenditiires  and  net  lend- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1973, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
bav«  agreed  to  reoomxtMnd  and  do  recom- 
!■•&<  to  their  reepectlTe  Houses  this  for- 
tttm  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferee*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cOTislder  the  report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cowores- 
sioNAL  Record  of  today.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  parlia- 
mentarians on  both  sides  have  worked 
overtime  to  help  us  to  put  together  a 
conference  report  on  which  we  believe 


the  Senate  and  the  House  can  agree.  The 
House  has  now  agreed  to  this  proposal. 
and  it  is  now  a  matt«-  for  the  Senate  to 
agvee. 

Wbat  the  conference  report  does  in  its 
stmpleBt  terms,  and  It  is  very  complicated 
in  the  way  It  is  put  together  to  achieve 
the  result,  is  that  the  spending  limita- 
tion, to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  is  elimi- 
nated. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  $250 
bilUoD  ceiling  is  in  both  the  House  and 
th*  senate  Mils  there  is  an  amendment 
added  at  the  end,  m  suggested  by  the 
Senate,  as  amendment  No.  1  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  which  states: 

The  provlalona  of  thU  title  ghall  ceaee  to 
apply  on  the  day  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  DO  action  taken  before  Buoh  day 
shall  have  any  foree  or  effect  on  or  after 
suob  day. 

That  has  the  effect  of  negating  any 
provision  in  the  bill  that  has  to  do  with 
a  spending  limitation. 

In  conference,  the  House,  in  effect,  has 
Eigreed  to  the  Senate  amendment,  but  it 
had  to  add  it  to  the  report  we  agreed  to 
in  conference  previously. 

I  regret  we  were  not  able  to  prevail 
upon  the  House  ccmferees  to  expand  the 
conference  agreement  to  include  more 
of  the  provisions  that  we  had  initially 
In  this  bill — particularly  the  amendment 
that  we  had  brought  to  the  conference  on 
unemployment  insurance  matters.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  conferees  advised 
us  that  under  their  parliamentary  rules 
this  would  not  be  in  order,  and  it  could 
not  be  considered  even  by  unanimous 
consent.  Under  their  rules,  this  is  an 
amendment  in  the  third  degree  and, 
therefore,  they  say  they  cannot  consider 
it.  At  this  pomt  we  could  not  persuade 
them  to  agree  to  it. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  House,  HJl. 
640,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the 
House  might  yet  either  be  willing  to  agree 
to  or  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
on.  It  contains  the  Senate-passed 
amendment,  the  Magnuson  amendment, 
which  is  broader  than  the  one  we  have 
here  in  this  conference  agreement,  which 
could  be  of  assistance  to  more  States 
than  those  which  would  be  benefited  by 
the  proposal  before  us.  Those  States  that 
could  be  benefited  by  the  Magnuson 
amendment  as  agreed  on  between  the 
two  Houses  are  Alaska,  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan.  Nevada.  New  Jersey, 
Puerto  Rico.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  aiid 
Washington. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
on  HJl.  640  and  agree  to  the  Soiate 
amendment,  or  ask  for  a  conference,  so 
that  we  may  pursue  this  matter  further. 
Then,  wc  could  provide  help  to  some  of 
the  States  that  u-e  not  included  in  the 
list  I  have  mentioned,  but  which  are  in 
the  tnroader  list  which  I  hold  here,  and 
which  could  be  favorably  affected  by  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

This  is  the  best  we  are  able  to  do  on 
this  piece  of  legislation,  and  on  that  basis 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
what  happened  to  the  istle  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  was  put  in  a  differ- 
ent bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  it  Is  on  HJl.  7577, 
and  on  the  House  side  objection  has  been 


made  to  tftUng  that  btll  to  tODlenoob. 
So,  as  it  stands  this  moment.  It  is  Ut  tbt 
House,  but  that,  as  well  a«  tb»  other 
amendmanfea  tharo,  are  suhjeet  to  aoms 
of  tho  dtfBoultiet,  I  siq}pOM,-^ttia4;  wo  had 
on  the  legiBlatton  on  this  sldo,  wtefo  one 
Memberli  objecttng  has  a  grest'deol  of 
power  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  House  Ways 
and  Moaxts  Committee  had  ""'^"*»^v^w1r 
approved  a  bUl  which  was  esaotlr  like 
the  istle  amendment.  I  do  not  think  the 
House  got  around  to  aotbig  on  the  bill 
itself.  Kit  I  realise  there  are  two  otlier 
amettdments.  one  relative  to  angostura 
bitters  and  the  otber,  I  think,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  excise  tax  oa  winea, 

Mr.  LONG.  Yesi 

Mr.  AIKSN.  I  presume  thoae  are  the 
ones  that  the  House  frowned  apoiii  be« 
cause  the  WKys  and  Means  Coimnlttee 
had  ahready  a|)iproved  the  istle  amend- 
ment as  a  biU. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  great  slgnlfl- 
canco  to  either  the  angostui»  bitten 
Neither  of  them  is  going  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  diffemx»  one  way  or  the  otter, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  them  as  well  as 
the  Istle  amendment.  But  as  it  stands  at 
this  moment.  Senator,  imder  the  rules  of 
the  House,  a  single  Member  can  be  even 
more  arMtrary  than  one  can  be  in  the 
Senate  and  stop  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  be  surpriMd  if 
there  were  a  single  Member  in  the  House 
who  would  object  to  these  amendments, 
because,  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  said,  they  have  no  effect  on  in- 
come or  cost  of  application  of  the  law,  or 
ansrthlng  like  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  U  the 
House  will  go  to  conference  on  them,  I 
win  be  glad  to  go  back  and  deal  with 
them.  If  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  re- 
main here,  we  have  a  couple  of  soldiers 
who  wlU  go  back  to  them,  if  they  want 
to  talk,  and  put  them  on  H.R.  640. 

I  would  hope  the  large  delegations 
from  California  and  New  York,  neither 
of  which  is  benefited  by  the  unenmloy- 
ment  insurance  proposal  here,  but  both 
of  which  could  be  benefited  If  the  House 
would  even  go  to  conference  with  regard 
to  the  measure  that  remains  on  the  cal- 
endar, or  at  least  at  the  Speaker's  desk, 
would  use  their  influence  to  bring  this  bin 
out  of  the  House  for  a  vote.  We  have  cer- 
tainly no  difference.  In  fact,  most  of  this 
conference  was  spent  in  trying  to  expand 
the  unemployment  insurance  amend- 
ments, because  the  matter  involved  in  the 
debt  limit  was  easily  disposed  of. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  imderstand  that  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  have 
shown  extraordinary  patience  and  dili- 
gence all  through  the  last  few  days  of 
this  conference,  and  I  know  that  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  I  have  somewhat 
more  encouraging  news.  I  am  informed 
that  the  istle  amendment  m  HJl.  640, 
which  is  the  amendment  on  which  we 
hope  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
House  at  this  late  date,  will  be  agreed 
to  If  we  are  able  to  get  to  a  conference 
with  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  expect  the  House 
conferees  to  agree  to  the  isUe  amend- 
ment if  they  agree  to  anything. 
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Mr.  J^VITS-  Met.  President,  I  assume 
the  SeuUmE  froDV  Louisiana  has  rellnr 
QUlshed  tifte  &»r. 

Mr.  IXM0I.  Y«s. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  Pr«aid«it,  I  h»«« 
heard  vttb  great  InteuMfc  the  report  of 
the  Senator  from  LouUiaBa.  Hie  Mem- 
bers <rf  the  House,  the  conferees  for  the 
House,  the  ooof ercea  for  the  Senate,  have 
done.  I  am  9Ui«.  whatever  they  felt  they 
could  do  acoorcUng  to  their  lights.  They 
sre  very  tsBMioue  men.  That  is  the  way 
Seoatoft 'Should  be,  and  we  honor  them 
for  it.  But  as  I  hear  the  report,  it  offers 
no  hope  for  us  of  any  kind.  It  is  my  un- 
,jflT^*>»>«tiny  that  an  effort  to  bring  up 
HJl.  640  over  there,  unless  pursued  with 
great  vigor  and  detenninatkm,  even  to 
take  it  to  a  vote  on  suspension,  is  likely 
to  be  fruitless. 

This  matter  was  brought  before  us  even 
before  anything  was  done  about  this 
other  bill,  which  was  the  way  to  solve  the 
procedural  impasse.  However,  I  have 
served  in  the  House,  too,  and  I  know  that 
procedural  impasses  can  be  solved,  and  I 
have  he^wi  to  solve  them,  when  they 
really  need  to  be. 

We  have  really  debated  this  matter 
very  exhaustively.  It  comes  simply  to  an 
arbitrary  selection  at  nine  out  oi  2S 
States  which  have  serious  imemployment 
problems  that  are  going  to  be  helped, 
and  the  other  16  are  going  to  be  left 
waltmg  at  the  door. 

This  is  not  a  conference  which,  as  a 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  have  any  right 
to  approve.  I  know  Senators  are  ex- 
hausted. They  were  here  imtll  a  quarter 
after  one  this  momdng.  It  should  be  foot- 
less to  continue  this  debate.  If  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  and  if  that  Is  the  way 
the  Senate  wishes  to  go,  I  shall  record 
myself  in  opposition.  I  would  hope  that  a 
number  of  Senators  would  rebut  this  re- 
port, in  justice  to  the  States  which  need 
help  just  as  badly  as  other  States  do.  It 
seems  to  me  a  most  arbitrary  and  unoom- 
promlsing  attitude,  but,  if  that  Is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do,  like  other  Senators,  we 
simply  have  to  bide  our  time  until  the 
next  season  comes  sotiund. 

I  reaHy  must,  VTith  the  greatest 
strength  I  have,  protest  this  reaHy  arbi- 
trary and  highhanded  treatment.  We 
passed  an  amendment.  We  insisted  On  it. 
We  went  back  to  the  Houae.  It  now  ctmies 
back  here  without  a  shred  of  recogni- 
tion— simply  an  uncompromising,  flat 
"no."  NO  good  reason.  No  reascm  is  ad- 
vanced. Indeed,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Lorn)  hims^  ssdd  yesterday, 
that  he  really  felt  XheX  he  was  rlghfe,  tittat 
he  was  going  to  take  it  beck  and  get  tt 
dtrne;  but  obvloudy  he  represents  cme 
House  and  the  best  will  in  the  world  Just 
wffl  not  aceompUfih  that. 

80,  Mr.  President,  it  really  gives  us  no 
alternative  but  to  show  our  disagreement 
in  the  only  way  which  is  open  to  us,  with- 
out materially  impeding  the  work  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  have  hoped  at  least  the 
effort  would  be  made  to  deal  with  HJl. 
640  and  that  this  matter  would  be 
brought  back  to  the  Senate  having  at 
least  done  elU  we  could  and  all  they  could 
on  settling  the  matter  with  reqiMct  to  this 
other  blU. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LOKG)  Is  a  very  experienced  legisla- 
tor. He  has  used  his  words  very  carefully. 


There  are  no  commitments  of  any  kind 
or  ohataoter  with  recpect  to  any  other 
biller  any  other  action. 

I  must  assume,  and  I  think  I  am  right 
in  assuming,  as  I  am  not  Inexperienced 
either,  that  that  is  the  end  of  it.  and  that 
oooe  tJie  Senate  accepts  this  conference 
report  we  may  live  to  fight  another  day, 
but  from  now  until  next  January,  Feb- 
ruary, or  March  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed in  my  State.  170,000  strong,  and 
whose  benefits  have  expired,  and  those 
who  are  unemployed  in  California,  150,- 

000  strong,  whose  benefits  have  expired. 
as  well  as  those  who  are  imemployed  in 
the  other  16  States  whose  benefits  have 
expired,  will  have  to  go  on  welfare  or 
find  some  other  way  of  making  do.  They 
are  not  going  to  get  any  help  from  the 
U.S.  Government. 

There  is  one  other  bit  of  inequity,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  would  like  to  point 
out  here.  The  nine  States  which  benefit — 
and  I  do  not  begrudge  It  to  them  at  all; 

1  simply  wish  my  State  were  In  the  same 
position — benefit  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
employees  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing those  In  my  own  State,  and  my  own 
happen  to  represent  a  big  share  of  the 
total,  as  do  California's.  We  all  have  to 
pay  Intp  the  pot  in  order  to  benefit  a 
particular  group  of  States  through  the 
applicatkm  of  a  Federal  imemployment 
compensation  scheme.  It  comes  out  of 
that  ixxd;  so  if  the  tax  has  to  be  in- 
creased or  the  reserves  have  to  be  re- 
duced, all  the  employers  of  the  country 
pay  It.  80  we  are  paying  to  suborn  an 
inequity  and  a  discrimination  against 
us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  pretty  rep- 
rehensible business,  but  the  American 
system  makes  us  one  House  and  the 
other  House  another,  and  so  there  we 
are,  Mr.  President.  I  regret  It  very  much. 
I  deplore  It.  I  think  it  is  shocking,  and 
I  am  sorry,  but  that  Is  the  way  It  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jidd? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic with  his  problem,  but  I  have 
done  the  best  one  Senator  can  to  help 
him  with  it.  I  woidd  point  out  to  hhn 
that  there  Is  only  so  much  that  each 
Senator  can  do,  including  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  Senator  represents  a  State  which 
has  almost  40  Representatives  over  there 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Cali- 
fornia is  similarly  affected,  and  they 
have  a  delegation  of  comparable  size.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  cast  any  reflection  or 
add  to  their  burden,  except  to  pomt  out 
that  the  House  has  not  beien  sending  the 
amoidment  to  us.  We  have  sent  it  to 
them  on  three  bills,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  still  ready  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  renew  this  struggle  to  try 
to  bring  about  what  the  Senator  is  seek- 
ing to  achieve,  but  at  this  moment  we 
need  some  help  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more,  and  I  stood  here  on 
the  floor  yesterday  myself  and  spoke  in 
exactly  the  same  vein.  I  think  it  is  really 
shocking  that  the  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  population,  of  the  two  largest 
States  in  the  union  cannot  have  an  im- 
pact upon  the  body  in  which  they  serve. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  am  informed  further 
that  after  the  sine  die  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  It  no  longer  requires  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  this  matter  up, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  no  longer  requires 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  liONO.  la  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  realize  that,  but 

Mr.  TUNNIY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  7 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment? I  have  the  floor.  I  stiggest  to  the 
Senator,  therefore,  that  perhaps  we 
simply  ought  to  take  no  actlo>i  upon  this 
conference  report  momentarily,  and  see 
what  they  do  vdth  HJl.  640.  It  seems 
to  me  thaX  would  be  a  fair  resolution  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  coti- 
ference  report  has  nottiing  to  do  ^^^ti^ 
the  problem  the  Senator  has.  Here  to 
the  reason  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  this  conference  report:  We  are  told 
that  this  amendment  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  It  would  then  become  an  amend- 
ment in  the  third  degree.  They  tell  us 
that  to  seek  to  do  what  the  Senator 
would  like  would  then  constitute  an 
amendment  In  the  fourth  degree,  and 
that  an  amendment  In  the  third  degree 
cannot  be  considered,  much  less  one  in 
the  fourth  degree. 

But  the  matter  can  be  put  In  confer- 
ence by  the  House  going  to  conference 
on  HJl.  640,  and  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  should  be  seeking. 
If  I  were  he,  I  would  be  urging  the  New 
York  delegation  and  the  California  dele- 
gation to  seek  to  move  forward  H.R  640, 
and  as  I  say,  after  the  House  passes  its 
sine  die  resolution,  they  are  then  in  a 
position  to  act  without  unanimous  con- 
sent. So  there  is  still  a  chance  of  mov- 
ing that  legislaUcm.  and  we  hope  we  wilL 

Incidentally,  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  Elsso  amendment  is  also  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  realize  there  Is  still  a 
chance  for  me,  but  the  only  resource  I 
have  is  here.  I  have  no  commitment  of 
any  kind  or  character  from  anyone  over 
there,  so  I  must  seek  what  remedies  I 
have  here.  The  only  remedy  I  have  here  I 
am  informed  by  the  desk,  is  to  vote  "yea*' 
or  "nay"  on  the  conference  report,  since 
it  no  longer  has  an  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. AH  I  can  do  Is  vote  "yea"  or 
"nay,"  up  or  down.  But  I  can  at  least  ex- 
ercise my  privilege  of  voting  against  it 
on  the  record,  and  try  to  get  as  many 
other  Senators  as  we  can  to  defeat  it 
again,  as  we  did  last  night. 

Mr.  LONG.  Even  if  we  defeat  the  con- 
ference report,  however,  we  cannot 
achieve  what  the  Senator  desires  on  this 
bill.  So  I  do  not  think  it  would  accom- 
plish anything  if  he  did. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  used  to 
have  a  client  years  ago  wtio  built  up  an 
enormous  bnsJnrws.  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  declare.  He  could  hardly  read 
and  write,  but  he  had  a  marvelous  ex- 
pression. He  used  to  say,  "There  Is  al- 
ways a  right  way  to  do  right."  and  I  think 
there  Is  a  right  way  to  do  right  In  this 
situation,  even  if  It  is  to  go  to  conference 
on  HJl.  640  and  bring  In  a  conference 
report.  If  the  House  wants  to  do  It,  It  can 
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do  It.  If  it  does  not  want  to  do  It,  we  can- 
not make  them  do  It,  but  we  do  not  hare 
to  make  Is  easy  for  aiem,  eltber. 

r  yield  to  the  aettator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
wanted  to  bring  up  a  procedural  point. 
Someone  referred  to  the  point  that  a  res- 
olution to  adjourn  sine  die  over  in  the 
House  of  R«preeentatlve3  would  lead  to 
a  suspension  of  the  rules.  It  only  leads  to 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  if  the  Senate 
also  agree*  to  Che  resolution  to  adjourn 
sine  die.  But  until  the  Senate  agrees  to 
thA  resolution  to  adjourn  sine  die,  the 
niles  of  the  House  remain  the  same  as 
th«y  haye  been  prior  to  their  resolution 
le  adjourn  sine  die,  which  means  that 
they  have  to  have  unanimous  con£ent. 

I  have  had  the  impression  that  Hil. 
940  is  apparently  dead  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
^r"'M'^1ff"''  can  the  Senator  enlighten  me? 
Does  the  Senator  know? 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
fonned  that  the  Senator  is  probably-  cor- 
rect, that  a  sine  die  resolution  has  to  be 
agreed  to  on  both  sides  in  order  to  obtain 
the  suspension  that  the  Senator  seeks. 
And  incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  oonierence  report 
waiting  on  the  highway  bilL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Almost,  but  we  are 
not  quite  ready.  ^ 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  now  informed  that 
that  is  not  yet  the  case. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
take  the  Ume  of  the  Senate  further.  I 
have  made  my  point,  I  hope  very  much 
to  get  a  record  vote  on  this  coiiference 
report.  I  hope  very  much  it  can  be  turned 
down,  as  we  did  last  night,  because  of  the 
manifest  unfairness  that  a  group  of 
States  and  a  group  of  people,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  being  shut  out 
arbitrarily  and  dlscrlmlnatorily  from 
Federal  assistance,  and  being  forced  on 
the  welfare  rolls.  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  heard  here  as  well  as  anyone, 
and  I  intend  to  speak  for  them  If  I  can. 

Mr.  MAomjSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  say  this:  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Csdlfomla  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  know  that  no 
one  has  been  more  Insistent  or  worked 
harder  with  Senators  on  this  unemploy- 
ment matter — may  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senate? — titan  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  ActxiaUy,  no  one  Is  shut  out. 
If  you  have  a  certain  percentage  of  un- 
employment, you  are  in.  I  wish  I  did  not 
have  to  stand  here  and  admit  we  are  in. 
I  wish  we  were  shut  out  In  my  State. 
Would  that  not  be  fine?  If  we  went  down 
from  104  to  34  percent  we  would  be. 
I  wish  we  were  out,  but  we  are  not. 

There  are  certain  States  that  are  on 
the  borderline,  tacluding  New  York,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  these  people  who  are  going  to  walk 
the  streets,  out  of  work,  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  gannansnsBS  and 
nongennanenaflB  or  batwaen  third-  and 
foorth-degree  amendoMnOi.  or  the  par> 
Uamentary  dickering  we  are  having  In 
the  Senate.  They  are  out  of  work.  If  that 
haiHpenf  to  us,  lat  us  not  shut  out  Uiose 
who  have  a  chance  to  get  it  under  the 
House  provisions.  I  do  not  know  wliat 
happened  in  the  House.  I  know  one  Rep- 


resentative who  has  been  almost  insistent 
In  this  matter — the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  who  I  mean— in  the  Ways 
and  Mbans  Committee. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  S.  640  will  paail 
too.  I  suggested  that  today.  No  one  has 
been  more  cooperative  with  us  In  this 
matter  than  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  hope  we 
will  not  get  to  a  point  here  where  every- 
body is  going  to  be  out. 

There  is  a  practical  matter  here,  too. 
All  the  State  legislatures  have  to  approve 
of  this.  None  of  them  will  meet  until 
January  of  next  year.  I  siippose  It  would 
be  February  before  the  legislatures  would 
approve,  because  the  State  has  to  come 
up  with  one-half. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  work  this 
matter  out.  I  have  been  here  the  last  two 
sessions  until  the  dying  moments  on  this 
unemployment  business,  and  It  is  becom- 
ing difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  why  we 
cannot  have  a  simple  bill  taking  care  of 
the  unemployed  of  this  cotmtry  and  vote 
it  up  or  down.  We  have  It  in  three  bills— 
this  one  and  two  more.  Last  year,  we 
bounced  around  on  this  matter  l|ke  ping- 
pong  balls. 

I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  get  these 
States  back  in.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  had  better  be  thinking  about 
some  kind  of  permanent  law  by  which 
these  trigger  features  will  happen  auto- 
matically. 

I  am  sorry  that  somebody  is  out,  but  I 
wish  I  were  out.  I  would  be  very  happy. 
I  would  have  gone  home  Friday  night,  if 
I  were  out.  But  we  are  not  out.  We  are 
still  at  a  percentage  of  104.  as  are  some 
of  the  other  States.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  do  this.  We  might  have  to  wait 
until  January,  because  it  will  not  happen 
anyway  until  January.  The  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  will  not  meet 
Perhaps  they  will  have  a  special  session, 
if  unemployment  is  severe  enough. 

So  It  is  not  all  bad  that  somebody  is 
completely  out.  It  is  just  that  they  had 
to  have  a  breaking  point.  The  House,  in 
my  opinion,  decided  the  wrong  breaking 
point.  It  happeiu  that  my  State  has  the 
worst  situation  of  any  State  in  the  Union.; 
therefore,  whatever  breaking  point  they 
had.  my  State  was  In.  If  they  made  it  10 
percent,  my  State  would  have  been  In.  I 
have  just  as  m^is  people  worried  about 
it,  too. 

Another  thing:  I  cannot  understand 
any  objection  to  the  payment  of  Federal 
funds  into  this  at  the  rate  of  one-half, 
because  if  500,000  or  600,000  people  are 
unemployed  and  they  have  to  go  on  wel- 
fare, it  Is  going  to  cost  Just  as  much  as 
the  payments,  or  more. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  work  this 
matter  out.  I  surely  do  not  blame  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  California  for  tiding  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  think  of,  but  do  not  leave 
me  out  alone,  either — or  the  other  States. 
If  their  States  get  higher,  they  will 
trigger  in.  too.  I  hope  they  do  not,  but 
they  might. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No  one  has  been  more 
loyal  to  MB.  Including  the  author  of  the 
original  amendment,  ttian  Senator  Mac- 
WTTSON.  I  said  that  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  intrude  upon  the  good  fortune 
of  those  States  which  continue  In,  and  I 


wfll  db  my  best^ln  that  regaift  But  i 
thmk  the  Senator  wlU  itprpreeqite,  when 
he  sees  the  figures,  how  mttnypMpIr'ws 
involved  in  our  problems.  wiMilntMiu, 
tragically,  has  42;000  uneafiMwi  id  this 
category.  Betw«Ml  IMiw  YorkllOMi'Catt^ 
f  omla,  w«e  hmve  390,000  in  this  oaitetovy; 
When  yon  take  the  whole  oountr^i  it  U 
approximately  800,000,  and  the  numhsr  of 
people  behiv  hel))ed  U  about  300,000. 

So  we  have  a  perfect  right  to^rotest. 
The  Senator  Is  o<MTeot  wtNB'  H»  sayt 
that  the  leglslaturee  have  totoeett  sxtd 
so  forth;  but  not  a  crumb  of  donfort 
is  being  given  to  us  In  einy  way,  not  even 
any  assm^nce  that  anything -te  parttou- 
lar  Is  getog  to  be  dcme. 

I  am  ncA  talking  about-Stnator  Lomo-> 
he  16  completely  in  good  faith  lb  ttaU 
matter — or  Senator  Bennsr.  Bstln  ths 
other  body  we  get  no  stared  tt  comfort 
whatever.  Procedurally,  they  cannot  do 
it.  So  wiiat?  There  are  many  ways  to  do 
it,  if  they  want  to  do  it.  But  then.  Is'no 
assurance  of  any  kind  about  anything, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  is  fain-.        <  ■ . 

M^.  LONG.  M^.  Prssldsnt^iv  wiemfd 
the  Senator's  statement,  and  Intte  effort 
to  be  helpful  to  him  in  this  matter,  r,«sk 
unanimous  coosent  that  the  conference 
report  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

TiM  PREfilDINO  OFFICER.  Witboct 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  av 

Mr.  MANBFIELD.  Mr.  President  X 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREfilDINa  OFFICER.  The  olerk 
wlU  call  the  noU.   . 

The  legislattve:^plerJ(^  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  "  ff    ; 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  canaeat  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resolnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tm- 
Nsy).. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


^  z.iiiit^  J'.v.O^i  sJj  II    iKXi^i      .>/ 


TRIBUTE  TO  ETENATOR  CLINTON  P. 
ANDgRSON  OF  NEW  MEXICO  ON 
His  RETIBEMS3MT 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
sessloa  comes  to  a  dose,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Clintoh  Akdbrson,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  valued  Members. 
Clinton  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
session,  after  a  distinguished  career  In 
public  life  which  spans  almost  four 
deoades.  His  career  is  extraordinary  be- 
cause he  has  served  at  the  highest  levels 
in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  this  gvMt  demoeracy. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1040  and  served  until  he 
waS'  aepokited  bar  PnasideDt,  Truman  as 
Seesetaiy  of  Agiloulture.  He  left  ttiat 
poet  in  liMO  whi^  he  ran  sueoessfully 
for  the  Swiate.  where  he  has  been-  a 
strong  and  effective  Member  for  moire 
than  two  decades — and  if  this  was  not 
enough,  ha  was  also  a  successful  busl- 
nessmcui. 

Diirlng  his  outstandhog  career  he  has 
bettiA  man  of  broad  scope  and  vision — 
a  man  dedicated  to  strengtheiUng  oiu: 
Nation,  not  only  in  t«rms  of  national  de- 
fense, but  also  in  maidng  America  a  bet<- 
ter  place  to  live.  He  has  worked  in  these 
Chambers  imceasingly  to  provide  better 
medical  care  for  our  people.  He  has 
worked  to  develop  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  In  1956,  as  chairman  of 

tSi  ^-ijii  ii^M^  111  /l>uO   *i!J  siiKiii  ijn  'tUilaifc-j  TI9V  ?inciw  c;lri  09fAl  ?.f!rl  vJi   TO-' 
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the  Jfofat  Committee  on- Atomic  fihergy, 
he  established  the  panel  to  appraise  the 
Impact  of  peaceful  appdications  of  atom- 
ic energy  on  the  American  way  of  life, 
our  economy,  our  industry  and  our  nat- 
ural resources.  This  panel,  under  the  di- 
rection and  guidance  of  Clxnt  Anderson, 
composed  of  leading  citizens  of  the  cotm- 
try  from  Industry  and  labor,  laid  the 
basis  for  developing  the  U.S.  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program; 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  in 
the  84th  and  8fth  Congress,  Clinton 
Andirson  worked  effectively  to  bring  a 
new  source  of  energy  to  America  and  the 
world.  He  was  the  coauthor  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  indemnity  legislation,  which 
provides  for  governmental  assumption 
of  liability  over  and  above  private  insur- 
ance coverage  for  reactor  hazards.  He 
strongly  urged  Congress  to  devdop  a 
legislative  progrram  for  the  expansion 
and  acceleration  of  atomic  energy  to 
assiu-e  the  U.S.  leadership  in  this  devel- 
oping field. 

In  strengthening  otxr  national  defense 
he  led  the  fight  to  support  a  Navy  cap- 
tain who  had  an  idea  that  the  United 
States  coiild  be  the  first  to  develop  nu- 
clear-powered submarines,  and  with  the 
backing  of  the  Joint  Committee,  that 
captain,  now  known  worldwide — Ad- 
miral Rlckover — succeeded. 

Clinton  ANDrRsoN  felt  very  strongly 
that  the  prtndpal  role  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  to  serve  as  a  "watchdog"  over 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
raesai  responsible  for  atomic  matters. 
It  was  his  leadership,  particularly  In  the 
early  days  of  the  civilian  atom,  that  he 
developed  the  basis  for  the  peaceful 
atomic  energy  program  that  we  have 
today. 

Clint  went  on  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  and  stgaln  he  used  his  great 
abilities  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
was  first  In  putting  men  on  the  moon. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
he  has  had  many  accomplishments  and 
many  blessings.  Without  question  the 
most  important  has  been  his  wonder- 
ful famlb^ — ^hls  wife  Henrietta,  his  two 
chllOren,  and  his  grandchildren.  In  his 
career  he  has  been  successful  because  he 
Is  a  man  of  great  ability,  strong  will,  and 
a  sense  of  vision.  It  Is  this  sense  of  vision 
that  we  will  miss  so  much.  THie  vision 
that  saw  the  need  for  an  atomic  energy 
program  to  provide  energy  for  the  world. 
Tti9  vision  which  saw  Uie  need  to  keep 
our  defense  "second  to  none."  His  in- 
^ght,  his  ability,  his  effectiveness 
throughout  the  years  has  always  moved 
America  forward.  It  Is  a  rare  tribute  to 
him  that  he  has  been  honored  In  his 
own  time  by  having  a  nuclear  facility 
dedicated  to  his  name  at  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory.  We  will  all  miss 
his  leadership  and  we  will  always  re- 
member his  accomplishments.  We  are  till 
sorry  to  see  him  go,  but  it  is  by  his  choice. 
And  we  wish  him  many  years  of  good 
health. 

PARTICIPATION  OP  INDIANS  IN 
FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  with  ad- 
journment imminent,  it  appears  that  it 


is  now  ImpoastUe  for  the  Congress  to 
complete  action  on  legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  program  for  loans  and  grants  to 
assist  Indians  in  estabhshtng  Indian- 
owned  businesses,  as  requested  by  the 
President  in  his  July  8,  1970  message  on 
Indian  matters. 

There  was  a  glimmer  of  hope  when 
the  House  of  R^n-esentatlves  passed 
HJR.  8063  on  October  13,  1972.  How- 
ever, that  hope  has  waned  as  adjourn- 
ment draws  near. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  held  hearings  on  com- 
panion legislation,  S.  2036  and  S.  2237, 
on  August  1,  1972.  This  legislation  was 
scheduled  for  executive  consideration  on 
August  9,  on  September  6,  and  again  on 
September  28,  1972.  Unfortunately,  the 
committee  was  unable  to  consider  it. 

The  House  combined  the  elements  of 
the  two  measures  and  reported  them  as 
a  single  bill,  H.R,  8063.  This  was  accept- 
aWe  to  the  administration.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  administration  considers  In- 
dian financing  legislation  as  a  v^y  high 
priority  item  in  providing  help  to  In- 
dians. ,, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  letter,  dated  October  17, 1972, 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Loesch  to  Sen- 
ator Allott  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
foHows: 

VB.  DWAKTMINT  or  THX  iNTTRloa. 

Wiuhington,  0.0.,  October  17, 1972. 
Hon.  OoRDOK  Aixorr, 
UJ3.  Senate, 
Wasfiington.  DjO. 

OEM  SKNATOft  Allott:  Itr.  Forrest  0«r&rd 
of  the  Committee  Staff  requested  th&t  we 
provide  our  views  on  HS..  8063,  the  "IndUa 
Flimnclng  Act  of  1972",  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  13, 
19TO. 

HA.  BOSS  as  passed  by  the  House  iDcor- 
pontes  the  substance  of  two  Administration 
proposals,  8.  203e,  a  blU  "To  provide  lor 
Qnaaclng  and  economic  dereloptnent  of  In- 
dians and  Tndtan  organizations,  and  for  ottwr 
ptirpoeee".  and  8.  2237,  a  blU  "To>eatabUah 
wtthln  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
Indian  Business  Development  Program  to 
stimulate  Indian  entrepreneurahlp  and  em- 
ploynent,  and  for  other  piirpoeee." 

Tbe  differences  between  HS,.  BOSS  and  the 
Administration's  propooala  are  relatively 
minor.  We  beUeve  the  House  InadvertentlT 
omitted  a  requirement  we  had  proposed  to 
the  grant  program  (S.  2337)  that  enterprises 
receiving  grants  be  "on  or  near  the  reserra- 
tloB*.  Since  the  program  la  discretionary, 
we  would  administer  It  in  accordance  with 
our  recommendation  so  that  its  benefits  ao- 
crtie  to  reservation  Indians. 

This  bin  would  materially  assist  our  efforts 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
Indians  and  Indian  organizations.  We,  there- 
fore, urge  Its  speedy  enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  there  is   no  objection   to  the 
presentation  of  this  letter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habuson  Loksce. 
Attistant  Secretary  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  act  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date,  so  that  Indians 
across  the  Nation  can  participate  in  and 


become  a  part  of  our  great  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  tht  abeeooe 
of  a  (luorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  <derk 
will  call  the  roU. 

■nie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  JoK- 
DAw  of  North  Carolina).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CAUL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:46 
p,m,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:22  pan., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Faknik). 


FEDERAL-AID    HIOHWAY    ACT    OF 
1972— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S,  3939,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing rotes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tb« 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Mil  (8. 
3839)  to  authorlae  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highway*  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  State*  Cocte, 
and  for  other  purpoees.  having  mel.  after  f uU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  today.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  is  being  called  up  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  leadership  has  been  informed 
it  has  been  cleared  on  all  sides,  and  this 
is  the  result  of  length}'  meetings  between 
House  and  Seimte  conferees. 

I  ask  unanimottt  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the 
pending  conference  report,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Randolph;  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  Uie  i»- 
quest. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preeideot,  I 
suggest  the  at>&ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC'ICK.  The  olerk 
will  call  the  roil. 

The  second  Etssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Precident.  I  uk 
unanimous  coiuent  that  the  order  lor 
1  he  Quorum  call  be  resdnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

<  tbjcctlon.  It  U  to  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
E«aln,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is 
i  «Teeable  to  all  sides  as  far  as  the  leader- 

I  hip  is  concerned.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
jent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
]  0  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
ttie     Senator     from     Kentucky      (Mr. 

<  'ooruj  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
ttie  Senator  from  West  "^rglnia  (Mr. 
IUndolph'  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  la  there 
( bjectioD?  The  Chair  hears  no  objeeticm, 
t  nd  it  Is  BO  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presldeit.  I 
3  feld  myself  2  minutes.  Let  us  have  order 

I I  the  Chamber,  please^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  for 
approximately  40  hours  the  House  and 
Cenate  conferees  on  S.  3939  have  been 
I'orking  to  bring  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
^^ay  Act  of  1972  to  our  respective  bodies 
f  >r  final  passage.  Late  this  afternoon  the 
c  cmf  erees  agreed  upon  a  measure.  Eleven 
cf  the  12  Senate  conferees  gave  approval 
t}  the  conference  report  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Bkookz; 
abstained  from  voting.  There  was  com- 
cleie  agreement  of  all  conferees  of  the 
I  [ouse.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any  con- 
f  trees  were  satisfied  100  percent  with  the 
outcome  of  the  conference.  We  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  legislation 
and  we  recognise  the  complexity  of  this 
cieasure.  It  is  the  composite  thiT^k-tng  of 
Eien  of  understanding  and  purix»e  who 
1  >ere  attempting  to  bring  to  fruition  leg- 
i  ilation  that  can  be  signed  into  law  by 
tie  President  to  ctmtlnue  the  highway 
I  rogram.  We  hare  also  given  dimenrion 
t)  other  forms  of  transportation  which 
I  ave  not  only  the  approval  of  the  Amerl- 
cEin  people  but  also  the  demand  of  the 
J  merican  people  that  we  meet  some  of 
t  le  unmet  needs  that  have  accumulated. 

Mr.  President,  this  bllLwtll  enable  the 
l*deral-ald  highway  program  to  con- 
t  nue  without  interruption.  Authorlza- 
t  ons  for  the  interstate,  primary,  sec- 
c  adary,  and  urban  highway  systems  are 
extended  for  1  year.  The  1-year  author- 
isation Is  a  departure  from  our  tradl- 
tlcDal  practice.  It  was  agreed  on  after 
extensive  discussion  to  assiire  that  the 
I  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
y  rould  address  themselves  to  the  highway 
I  irogram  early  next  year.  It  is  the  desire 

0  f  the  conferees  to  consider  highway  mat- 
lers  in  1973  so  that  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  can  review  several  provisions 
(if  the  Senate  and  House  bills  that  were 
(if  great  controversy  in  the  conference. 
( Operating  xinder  the  time  constraints  of 

1  i  Congress  preparing  to  adjourn  for  the 
;'ear.  we  were  unable  to  agree  on  these 
:  terns,  and  we  were  unable  to  give  them 

he  d^beratlon  needed  to  reach  an  ac- 
I  ord. 

The    ccBiference    report    is,    however, 

I  oon  than  Just  a  simple  extension  of  the 

I  isteting  highway  program.  Provisions  of 

he  two  bills  that  were  identical  or  sub- 

itantively  alike  were  Included,  as  were 


thOM  on  which  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment. Hie  result  is  a  bill  that  makes 
important  improvements  in  cmr  highway 
and  mass  transit  progrsuns. 

Authorizations  for  primary,  second- 
ary, and  urban  highways  are  substantial- 
ly Increased,  reflecting  the  recognition 
by  both  Houses  of  the  urgent  need  to 
accelerate  the  development  and  rebuild- 
ing of  these  vital  traffic  arteries.  The 
highway  safety  program  is  modified  to 
make  It  more  effective  In  reducing  the 
deaths  and  Injiules  on  our  roads,  and 
increased  funding  is  authorized.  The 
bill  continues  and  refines  the  highway 
beautiflcation  program  designed  to  re- 
move blight  from  our  roadsides. 

A  major  feature  of  this  bill  is  the  In- 
clusian  of  greatly  expanded  authoriza- 
tions for  urban  mass  transit  construction 
grants  and  for  operating  subsidies  badly 
needed  by  many  of  our  country's  finan- 
cially pressed  transportation  systems. 
These  authorizations  are  from  general 
fund  appropriations  emd  were  adopted 
virtually  as  they  passed  the  Senate. 

One  ^  the  principal  items  of  con- 
trover^  on  which  we  could  not  aigree 
was  the  concept  of  funding  any  type  of 
urban  public  transportation  activities 
through  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  This 
concept  was  embodied  in  the  Cooper- 
Muskle  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  have  given  urban  areas 
the  choice  of  using  urban  highway  funds 
for  either  highways  or  public  transporta- 
tion. Such  an  approach  was  totally  un- 
acceptable to  the  House  conferees.  At  the 
same  time.  Senate  ccmferees  were  op- 
posed to  the  Inclusion  of  a  House  provi- 
sion to  create  a  new  highway  system 
known  as  the  priority  primary  system,  a 
10,000-mile  network  of  express  roads 
which  we  had  not  considered  and  on 
which  we  had  no  information. 

These  were  the  major  items  on  which 
the  conferees  could  not  concur,  and  they 
are  sure  to  be  among  those  which  will  re- 
ceive searching  inquiry  during  the  first 
session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  was  a 
dllOcult  one,  but  it  was  carried  out  by 
men  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
transportation  of  all  types.  It  was  car- 
ried out  by  men  who  are  aware  of  their 
respan&ibillties  and  are  determined  to 
meet  them.  It  appeared  last  Saturday 
that  we  would  fall  to  prodiice  a  biU.  But 
after  considering  the  situation  and  rec- 
ognizing that  the  highway  program  could 
not  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  lialt,  I  re- 
convened the  conference  this  morning.  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  on  this  occasion  we 
succeeded. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  two  questions? 
I  know  time  is  limited,  and  I  shall  not 
be  long.  But  on  two  issues  that  concern 
me,  we  might  clarify  the  record.  One  Is 
with  respect  to  the  Cooper-Muskie 
amendment.  We  were  unable  to  persuade 
the  House  conferees  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSiOE.  We  undertook,  there- 
fore, to  extend  the  ABCD  system  just 
1  year  so  that  we  could  have  another 
crack  at  this  provision  next  year. 

The  House  was  adamant  ca  two  mat- 


ters for  much  of  the  conference.  Finally, 
today,  we  were  able  to  get  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  1-year  extensicm,  which 
gives  us  a  crack  at  this  issue  next  year. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tlie  next  question  is 
this:  With  respect  to  the  priority  pri- 
mary system  the  language  of  the  con- 
ference report,  I  think,  indicates  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  to  establish 
this  system.  From  my  point  of  view, 
what  is  Indicated  is  not  an  authorization 
of  this  system,  but  simply  an  intent  that 
the  Congress  take  it  under  considera- 
tion next  year,  and  that  the  system  can- 
not be  established  without  action  by  the 
Congress.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct:  a 
study,  then  action. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senate-passed  bill, 
S.  3939,  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1972,  had  language  which  Included  sec- 
tion 112,  which  would  change  the  first 
quallf3rlng  deadline  for  interstate  finance 
programing  from  July  1,  1973.  to  JiUy  1, 
1974.  There  is  a  particular  problem  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  about  meeting  the 
qualifjring  date  of  July  1,  1973,  and  sec- 
tion 112  extended  the  deadline  to  July  1, 
1974,  and  I  assume  it  may  apply  to  other 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  that 
section  was  dropped.  The  act  Is  extended 
for  1  year. 

My  question  is,  Would  it  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  address  itself  to  that  particular  ques- 
tion of  extending  that  deadline  for  qual- 
ifying to  July  1, 1974,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  had  it  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  On 
the  10th  of  October  I  receiveQ  a  letter 
from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter.  As  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  it  was  in  the  Senate  bill. 
It  has  been  dropped  in  conference.  I 
pledge  to  the  Senator  from  Wlscoauin 
and  others  who  may  be  interested  that 
early  next  year  this  matter  will  be  sul- 
dressed  by  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on 
Public  Works.  I  feel  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  taking  care  of  the  Senator's 
State  and  other  States. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment, because  1-57  involves  a  particular 
problem  in  Milwaukee,  which  I  dis- 
cussed In  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  chair- 
man. There  is  no  way  they  can  give  the 
proper  statutory  susurances.  imder  the 
law  of  Wisconsin,  prior  to  July  1,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to  the 
ehairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) be  printed  at  this  stage  in  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  (Htiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 


Odober  18,  1972 
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n.8.  SaiiATB. 
WuMngton,  D.C.,  October  10, 1972. 
Htm  janmiaa  Rahdoi.ph. 
Oiairman.   Puhlic    Works    Committee,    VS. 
Senate,  WoMKtnfftan,  DO. 

Dbab  M«.  CHAimMAif:  When  the  SenatB 
passed  8.  3939,  the  Fed«nd-AW  Highway  Act 
^  1972  on  aeptamber  1»,  1973,  by  ■  vtjte  of 
77-0,  language  was  Included  in  Sec.  113  of 
the  bill  which  wonild  change  the  flrst  qtiali^- 
ln£  deadline  lor  Interstate  finance  program- 
nilng  from  the  present  July  1,  1973  to  July  1, 
1974  for  thoee  projects  anthortaed  under  the 
]ut  1,800  mile  addition  to  the  toteretate  pro- 
gnun.  This  change  In  deadline  directly  ap- 
pUes  to  a  unique  situation  In  tbe  State  ct 
Wisconsin  and  was  added  In  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  at  my  request . 

Our  particular  problem  In  Wieconaln  has 
to  do  with  the  Milwaukee  end  of  the  I-B7 
project.  At  this  time  no  one  Is  In  any  poel- 
tion  to  make  a  firm  finding  about  that  seg- 
ment of  the  I-«7  project  south  of  the  Sauk- 
Tllle  Interchange.  There  are  many  pros  and 
oons  as  to  deelrablllty  of  locating  It  over  the 
route  of  the  proposed  Stadium  Freeway 
north.  The  major  conalderatlons  In  favor  o< 
this  are  the  poaslbUlty  of  security  80%  fi- 
nancing for  developing  a  high  level  highway 
which  will  serve  the  Ingress  and  egress  of 
the  SClwaukee  area  from  the  northwest,  and 
contribute  toward  closing  the  freeway  gap  on 
fond  du  Lac  Avenue  (XT.S.  41)  as  Well  aa 
serving  as  the  southern  leg  of  I-«7. 

However,  the  abUlty  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  City  and  County  of  Milwaukee,  to 
make  a  positive  finding  and  demonstrate 
dear  Intent  and  capability  by  next  July  1, 
1973  Is  Impossible.  This  Is  due  to  a  July  38, 
1972  agreement  between  the  Oovemor  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Executive  of  Milwaukee  Coon- 
ty  and  the  Mayor  of  MUwaukee  which  condi- 
tions this  project  as  weU  as  some  others  on 
a  show  of  substantial  progress  In  ofTsettlng 
the  housing  deficit  In  MUwaukee  resulting 
from  past  construction  of  all  kinds. 

To  meet  this  hoiislng  requirement  and 
thus  proceed  to  a  firm  decision  on  the  Intsnt 
to  construct  this  segment  of  1-67,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  passed  legislation  author - 
\K\Tig  the  establishment  of  the  Wlsoonstn 
Housing  Authority.  Because  of  a  possible 
conflict  with  the  State  Constitution,  how- 
ever, this  legislation  faces  a  court  tset  before 
the  WHA  wUl  be  In  business.  Regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  court  test  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  WHA  legislation,  this  delay 
will  prevent  the  State  of  Wisconsin  from 
TTifcUng  8Lny  positive  finding  and  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  by  July  1,  1973  a  clear  Intent 
and  capability  to  construct  the  final  seg- 
ment of  1-67. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  Wlsconsm  has 
stated  that  another  year  Is  vitally  necessary 
for  the  State  to  be  able  to  meet  the  first 
deadline  required  by  law.  The  final  sentence 
of  Sec.  112  of  the  Senate  passed  version  of 
S.  3939  would  accomplish  this  purpose  and 
extend  the  first  deadline  to  JiUy  1,  1974. 
This  provision  was  not  included  In  S.  3999 
when  the  House  passed  their  version  of  this 
legislation  on  October  0,  1973.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  explanation  of  the  xinlque  situa- 
tion In  Wisconsin  which  Is  directly  affected 
by  this  provision  In  the  Senate  bill  will  merit 
the  attention  of  the  conferees  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1972  and  will  be 
retained  In  the  Conference  Report  on  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yoiuv, 

Qatloko  Nxlsok,  17.5.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooPSR)  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  Eigree 
with  the  statements  made  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahsolfh)  . 
Tha  House  conf  ereas  would  not  agrM  to 
the  Coopar-MusUe  psovislaa.  We  taua^t 
against  the  aetabltohment  at  a  10.000- 
mile  "pOatUir  pdmaiT"  ontem.  No  haar- 
IngB  were  htfd  on  that  In  either  Bamm. 
The  estaUlahed  mlnimtim  cost  was  flO 
billion.  We  do  not  believe  that  should 
be  done  when  the  Ihterstate  System  is 
only  81  percent  complete,  and  also  it  Is 
not  proper  to  add  such  a  burden  on  the 
highway  trust  fund  without  proper  con- 
sideratian. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Seiator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  stated  in 
response  to  the  question  by  the  Senator 
fron  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskix).  The  Secre- 
tary will  report  by  Jime  30,  after  consul- 
tatlon  with  the  States,  his  views  cmi  this 
system,  and  then  Congress  would  have 
the  opportunity,  if  it  wanted,  to  consider 
and  adopt  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  wm  a  wmferee.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  MIL  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  any  headlong  commit- 
ments to  thousands  of  miles  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  additional  Interstate  High- 
way building.  I  am  concerned  about  en- 
vironmental matters.  I  am  very  unhappy 
about  the  fact  that  there  are  no  moneys 
for  mass  transit.  Both  I  am  especially 
concerned  about  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  BLentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions: 

Does  the  conference  report  authorize 
funding  for  the  so-called  10,000-mile 
priority  primary  syston? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  are  the  cost 
estimates  for  that  system? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Volpe  wrote  me  that 
their  estimate  would  be  $10  billion  at  a 

Triinimiim 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $10  Mlllon? 

Mr.  COOPER.  $10  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Are  we  committed 
by  the  conference  report  to  going  ahead 
on  this  system? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  more  question, 
flnally :  Is  the  Secretary  required  by  the 
conference  report  to  draw  up  detailed 
plans  for  the  10,000-mile  system,  or  is  he 
merely  required  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, together  with  cost  estimates  for 
such  a  system? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  latter;  not  detailed 
plans  for  such  a  system.  As  I  just  said,  he 
must  submit  a  report  on  the  matter,  as 
suggested  In  the  second  cliMise  of  the 
question,  by  June  30.  Then  any  action 
thereafter  would  have  to  be  taken  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  if  he  agrees  with 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  We  had  very 
much  in  mind  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We  are  glad 
to  answer  the  questions  in  the  report. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  Is  an  unfortunate 
wMxi  in  that  bill,  but  that  does  not  con- 


trol it,  because  this  must  come  back  to 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  say  the  significant  ia^ 
sue  in  the  confermoe  report  is  this: 
Prior  to  this  year  there  wa«  a  biennial 
authorization;  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal-aid  highway  prognuns  every  2 
years.  Our  amendment,  ^irtilch  has  been 
accepted,  provldee  for  a  1-year  authori- 
zation. It  is  understood  that  it  will  be 
for  1  year.  Every  highway  program  will 
stop  after  that  1  year  unless  Congrees 
macts  legislation.  Thia  gives  the  Smate 
and  the  House  the  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings,  receive  testimony,  consider 
these  Issues,  and  to  vote  again.  There  is 
a  necessity  for  voting  again  on  all  those 
questions, 

I  wish  we  had  more  time  to  thoroughly 
debate  all  these  matters,  but  this,  in  ms 
view,  is  the  most  significant  pomt.  It 
protects  the  Congress.  It  protects  the 
viewpoint  that  the  Senator  and  I  have 
had  over  environmental  questions,  beau- 
tification,  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  If  It  were 
not  for  the  extension  of  I  year,  I  would 
be  vigorously  opposed  to  the  conference 
report  and  would  do  my  best  to  stop  it. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  this 
being  a  l-year  extension,  I  will  not  op- 
pose it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AD  time 
on  the  conference  report  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  Lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
congratulate  the  distlnglushed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  oa  Public  Works  and 
all  the  conferees  for  the  magnificent  job 
they  have  done  in  advancing  the  national 
interests  and  working  out  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  this  Congress  had  to 
confront  in  trying  to  solve  the  needs  of 
the  urban  areas  as  well  as  the  sparsely 
populated  areas,  and  ail  the  States  of 
the  Nation,  each  one  of  which  wanted  to 
have  its  particular  problems  considered. 

May  I  espedally  extend  to  the  Sena- 
tor my  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  and  the  bill  as  finally 
developed  permits  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  do  what  we  think  we  need  to  do.  and 
that  is  to  meet  our  most  Immediate, 
pressing  needs  and  erect  a  modem  road, 
with  the  understanding  that  as  funds 
become  available  under  the  primary  sys- 
tem, our  share  can  be  used  to  help  amor- 
tize the  road  we  built.  That  was  a  provi- 
sion I  Introduced  earlier.  The  chairman 
was  most  thoughtful  in  considering  that 
problem.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  without 
his  sympathetic  consideration,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  it  could  not  have  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  am 
sure  he  speaks  for  all  Senators,  congrat- 
ulates the  Senator  for  his  work  on  that 
matter  as  well  as  all  other  matters  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.    I   thank   my   col- 
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lea8:ue.  and  1  simply  say  ttiat'thta  was 
the  work  of  the  conference. 
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NOISE  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pre«ident,  I  a«lc 
tbat  th«  pendlnc  buaioess  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  so  that  I  toay  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  mea- 
sace  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  B.B..  U021. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  \Ui.  Faw- 
KOi)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<HJR.  11021)  to  control  the  emission  of 
noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  vhlch  was 
in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert: 

BHOBT  TmX 

aacnoK  I.  Thla  Act  nwy  b«  cltsd  ae  tHe 
"NalM  Control  Act  of  1073". 

riNDiNos  Atn  PoucT 
SBC.  3.  (a)  Ttie  CongreM  finds — 

(1)  that  inadequately  controlled  noiw  pre- 
sents a  growing  danger  to  the  health  and 
weUare  of  the  Nation's  population,  particu- 
larly In  urban  areas: 

(2)  that  the  major  sourcea  of  noise  include 
transportation  vehicles  and  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, appliances,  and  other  products  in 
commerce;  and 

(3)  that,  whUe  prlnutry  responalblUty  for 
control  of  noise  rests  with  State  and  local 
governments.  Federal  action  Is  essential  to 
de^  with  major  noise  sources  in  commerce 
control  of  which  require  national  uniformity 
of  treatment. 

(h)  TheCDnffese  daelares  that  It  Is  the  pol- 
icy of  th«  United  States  to  promote  an  en- 
vironment for  all  Americans  free  from  noise 
that  jeopardleea  their  health  or  welfare.  To 
that  end,  it  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  means  for  effecttre  coordination  of 
Federal  research  and  actintlea  m  noise  con- 
trol, to  authorize  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral noise  emission  standards  for  products 
dtstdbuted  in  oommarce,  and  to  provide  In- 
fc^rmatlon  to  the  pvbUc  respecting  the  noise 
etnlHslon  and  noise  rcduotlon  characteristics 
of  such  products. 

DxnxmoNs 

Skc.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Admlnlstrat<K^'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  I»rotec- 
tloB  Agency. 

(3)  The  term  '^taoo"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, oorporatlon,  partnership,  or  association, 
and  (except  as  provided  in  sections  11(e) 
and  13i  a) )  includes  any  officer,  employee,  de- 
partmsDt,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  any  political  sub- 
dlTtalon  ot  a  State. 

(8)  The  term  •"prodnct"  means  Biny  manu- 
factured article  or  goods  or  component  there- 
of: except  that  such  term  does  not  include— 

(A)  any  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  propel- 
ler, or  appliance,  as  such  tsrms  are  defined 
in  section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958:  or 

(B)(1)  any  military  weapons  or  equip- 
ment which  are  designed  for  cofnbat  use; 
(U)  any  rockets  or  equipment  which  are 
designed  for  reeearoh,  experimental,  or  de- 
velopmental work,  to  be  performed  by  the 
Nattonai  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; or  (111)  to  the  extent  provided  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrator,  any  other 
machinery  or  equipment  designed  for  use 
in  experimental  work  done  by  or  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

(4)  The  term  "ultimate  ptirehaser"  means 
the  first  person  who  In  good  faith  purchases 
a  product  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(ft)  The  tenn  "new  product"  means  (A) 
a   product   the   equitable   or   legal    title   of 


which  has  never  been  transferred  to  an  ultl- 
nxate  purchaser,  or  (B)  a  product  which  Is 
Imported  or  offered  for  Importation  Into  tlje 
United  States  and  which  Is  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date  of  a  regulation  under 
section  6  or  section  8  which  would  have  been 
applicable  to  suah  product  had  It  been  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  products,  «»  the  Importing 
of  new  products  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for, 
and  Is  controlled  by.  any  such  person  In  con- 
necUon  with  the  distribution  of  lueh  pro- 
ducts. 

(7)  the  term  "comnverce"  means  trade, 
trafllc,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  trafllc,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  In  subparagrajA 
(A). 

(8)  The  term  "distribute  tb  commeroe" 
means  sell  In,  offer  for  sale  In,  or  Introduce 
or  deliver  for  Introduction  Into,  commerce. 

(9)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Ou&m,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

(10)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
executive  agency  (as  defined  in  section  106 
of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code)  and  Uicludes 
the  United  States  Service. 

(11)  The  term  "environmental  noise" 
means  the  Intensity,  duration,  and  the  char- 
acter of  sounds  from  all  sources. 

rXDXKAI.    FSOGRAUS 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  their  authority 
under  Federal  laws  administered  by  them, 
carry  out  the  programs  within  their  control 
In  such  a  m&nner  as  to  further  the  policy 
declared  In  section  2(b). 

(b)  Each  department  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment — 

(1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  property 
or  facility,  or 

(3)  engaged  in  any  activity  resulting,  or 
which  may  result.  In  the  emission  of  noise, 
shall  comply  with  Federal,  State.  Interstate, 
and  local  requtrenoents  respecting  control 
and  abatement  of  environmental  noise  to 
the  same  extent  tbat  any  person  Is  subject 
to  such  requirements.  The  President  may 
exempt  any  single  activity  or  facility.  In- 
cluding noise  emission  sources  or  classes 
thereof,  of  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality In  the  executive  branch  from 
oompltance  with  any  such  requirement  If 
he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  paramount 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so;  except 
that  no  exemption,  other  than  for  those 
products  referred  to  in  section  3(3)  (B)  of 
this  Act,  may  be  granted  from  the  require- 
ments of  sections  6,  17,  and  18  of  this  Act. 
No  such  exemption  shall  be  granted  due 
to  lack  of  appropriation  unless  the  President 
shall  have  specifically  requested  such  ap- 
propriation as  a  part  of  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess and  the  Congress  shAll  have  failed  to  make 
available  such  requested  appropriation.  Any 
exemption  shall  be  for  a  period  not  In  ex- 
cess of  one  year,  but  additional  exemptions 
may  be  granted  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year  upon  the  President's  making  a  new 
determination.  The  President  shall  report 
each  January  to  the  Congress  all  exemptions 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section  granted 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  together 
with  his  reason  for  granting  such  exemp- 
tion. 

(c)  (1)  T^e  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
the  programs  of  all  Federal  agencies  relating 
to  noise  research  and  noise  control.  Bach 
Federal  agency  shall,  upon  request,  furnish 


to  the  Admlnlatntor  such  Information  m 
he  may  reasonably  require  to  determine  ths 
nature,  scope,  and  results  of  the  nolse-i*. 
search  and  noiae-contioi  programs  of  ttis 
agency. 

<3)  Each  Federal  agei^y  shall  consult  vltb 
the  Administrator  in  prescribing  standards 
or  regulations  respecting  noise.  If  at  any  tlms 
the  Administrator  has  resoon  to  believe  that 
a  standard  or  regulation,  or  any  proposed 
standard  or  regulation,  of  any  Federal  agenc| 
respecting  noise  does  not  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  to  the  extei^  be  bellevts 
to  be  required  and  feasible,  he  may  request 
such  agency  to  review  and  report  to  him  on 
the  advisability  of  revising  such  standard  or 
regulation  to  provide  such  protection.  Any 
such  request  may  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a  de-. 
tailed  statement  of  the  Information  on  which 
It  Is  based.  Such  agency  shall  complete 
the  requested  review  and  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  such  time  as  the  Admin- 
istrator specifies  in  the  request,  but  such 
time  specified  may  not  be  less  than  ninety 
days  from  the  date  the  request  was  made. 
The  report  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  be  aocompanled  by  a  de> 
tailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu. 
slous  of  the  agency  respecting  the  revision  of 
Ita  standard  or  regulation.  With  respect  to 
t))e  Faderal  Aviation  Aflntlnlstration.  sectloa 
611  of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of  1B58  (ai 
amended  by  section  7  of  this  Act)  shall  apply 
In  lieu  of  this  paragraph. 

(8)  On  the  basis  of  regular  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  compile  and  publish,  from 
time  to  time,  a  report  on  the  status  and 
progress  of  Federal  activities  relating  to 
uoLse  research  and  noise  control.  This  report 
shall  describe  the  noise-control  programs  of 
each  Federal  agency  and  assess  the  oontrlbu- 
tlons  of  those  programs  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment's  overall  eflorta  to  control  noise. 

IDKNTmCSTION     OP     MAJOB     MOI8B    BOintCXS; 

NotSE  carrxRiA  aits  control  tschnouxit 

Sxc.  B.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  within  nine  months  of  the  dste 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  develop  and 
publish  criteria  with  respect  to  noise.  Such 
criteria  shall  refiect  the  scientific  knowledge 
most  useful  In  indicating  the  kind  and  ex- 
tent of  all  Identifiable  effects  on  the  public 
health  or  welfare  which  may  be  expected 
from  differing;  quantities  and  qualities  of 
noise. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and 
within  twelve  months  of  the  data  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  publish  Information 
on  the  levels  of  environme;(taI  noise  the  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  which  in 
defined  areas  under  various  conditions  an 
requisite  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 

(b)  The  Administrator  SDall.  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
compile  and  publish  a  report  or  series  of  re- 
ports ( 1 )  identifying  products  (or  classes  of 
products)  which  in  hla  Judgment  are  major 
sources  of  noise,  and  (3)  jjlvlng  informa- 
tion on  techniques  for  cpntroi  of  noise  from 
such  products.  Including  available  data  on 
the  technology,  costs,  and  alternative  meth- 
ods of  noise  control.  The  first  such  report 
shall  be  published  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Administrator  Shan  from  time  to 
time  review  and.  as  appropriate,  revise  or 
supplement  any  criteria  or  rvporta.  published 
under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  report  (or  revision  thereof)  un- 
der subsection  (b)(1)  Identifying  major 
noise  sources  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  publication  or  revision 
under  this  section  of  any  criteria  or  Infor- 
mation on  control  techniques  shall  be  an- 
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BQunced  in  tbe  TMeral  Blf^lster,  anil  ocjitM 

ibAlI  be  made  avallablato'^  genaraj  pubtle. 
Moiu  nciasioN  sTAimAana  na  smoovcn 

n*c.  0.  (a)(1)  The  Artialnlatirator  shall 
publish  proposed '  lagulatiooa.  mfiet.tng  tba 
lequlrements  of  cubasctkn  (c),  lor  each 
product — 

(A)  which  la  Identified  (or  is  part  of  a 
daas  identified)  in  any  report  puUltbed  un- 
der section  6(b)(1)  as  a  major  aource  of 
nelM, 

(B)  for  whli^.  in  hla  >adgxneot,  noias 
sBUsalon  standards  are  feaalble,  and 

(C)  which  falls  in  on*  ot.  tto  fioUowlne 
categories : 

(I)  Construction  equlpinenC..'.:     ..T 

(II)  Tranaportfttlon' .  equipment  Incltid- 
tng  recreatloaal  vehldae  and  related  eqfaip- 
ment ) .  . ■     . p 

(III)  Any  motorcar  engine  ( inoludlngcany 
equipment  of  vhlch  an  engine  or  moioc  la 
an  Integral  part) . 

r,~(ti)  Electrical  or  electronic  equlpuMnt. 

(3)  (A)  Initial  proposed  refuIatioDS  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  be  ptihliahed  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tbla  Act.  and  shall  apply 
to  any  product  descrlt>ed  in  paragnph  -U> 
which  Is  identified  <or  Is  a  part  of  a  dass 
Identlfled)  as  a  major  sorirce  of  noiae  Is 
any  report  pubUabed  under  section  S(b)<t) 
on  or  before  the  date  of  publication  of  such 
initial  proposed  regulations.: 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  product  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  which  is  ideotifled  (or  is 
part  of  a  class  Identified)  as  a  major  sooro* 
al  noise  In  a  report  publtafaed  under  section 
5(b)  (1)  after  publication  of  the  InKial  pro- 
posed regulations  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  regulations  under  para- 
graph ( 1 1  for  such  product  shsil  be  pro- 
posed and  pubtlahed  by  the  Admtnlstrator 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  such 
report  is  publlahod. 

(8)  After  proposed  reguiatkms  rejecting 
a  product  have  been  pubUstasd  ubdsr  paia* 
graph  (3).  tha  Admlntetrator  abatl.  unlesa 
In  bis  Judgment  noise  emission  standards 
are  not  CaaslUe  for  such  pcnduot.  preserlb* 
regulations,  meeting  the  laqnUsments  of 
satasectlon  (c).  for  ruch  product— 

(A)  not  earner  than  she  months  aftet  pub- 
tloation  of  such  proposed  regtilations.  and 

(B)  not  later  than — 

(i)  twenty-four  months  after  tbe  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  in  the  ease  of  a  prod- 
net  subject  to  pr6posed  regulations  pub- 
lished under  paragraph  (9)  (A) .  or 

(11)  In  the  case  of  any  other  product, 
twenty-four  months  after  the  publioatlOB  of 
the  report  under  section  (^(b)  (t)  identifying 
tt  ((at  a  class  of  products  of  wfaleh  It  is  a 
part)  as  a  major  source  of  notse. 

(b)  The  Admlnlstta^fr  may  publish  pro- 
posed reguiatlof^,'iawe(llm|r  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c) ,  for  any  product  for  which 
be  is  not  required  by  iobseetlon  (a)  to  jtra- 
scrlbe  regulations  but  for  vhloh,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, nofse  emission  standards  are  feaalbls 
and  an)  requisite  to  protect  the  public  lisaltt 
and  welfare.  Not  earlier  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed regulations  respecting  such  product, 
he  may  prescribe  regulations,  meeting  iSbe 
requirements  of  subsection  (c) ,  for  such 
product. 

(c)(1)  Any  .  regulation  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  (and 
any  revision  thereof)  respecting  a  product 
shaU  Include  a  notse  emission  standard  which 
shall  set  limits  on  noise  emissions  from  sudb 
product  and  shall  be  a  standard  which  in  the 
Administrator's  Judgment,  based  on  criteria 
published  under  section  6,  is  requlslts  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welf  ara.  taking 
into  account  the  magnitude  and  conditions 
of  use  of  such  product  (alone  or  In  cdnnbioa- 
tion  with  other  noUe  sources),  the  degree 
of  noise  reduction  acjkilevahle  through  the 


applloatloh  tit  tha  bast  ayaUable  technology. 
a&d  ths  aMI  o^  complianoe.  In  esUbiiahing 
•u«Si  a  l^^hurt  for  any  product,  the  Admin- 
istrator sltsll  five  appropriate  consideration 
to  ^ftantfMi||  utl^er  other  lav^  dastgned  to 
aaftftiam,  the  health  and  welfare  6t  persons. 
Including  any  standards  undar  th«  national 
Traflto  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  l9Se. 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  Federal  Water 
PoUuUidp  PdOtrpl  Act.  Any  such  noise  emis- 
sion ^■lf*Si^>*Vl  B^^  be  a  performance  stand- 
fcrd.  Ih  addlttoh.  any  regulation  under  sub- 
aeot&ui  (a)  or  (b)  (and  any  revision  thereof ) 
may  contain  testing  procedures  necessary  to 
assxire  compliance  with  the  emission  stand- 
ard In  such  regulation,  and  may  contain 
ptQV^tpns  req^ectlng  Instructions  of  the 
tnahlifacturer  tar  the  maintenance,  use,  or 
repair  of  the  oroduct. 

(3)  After  putdloatlon  of  any  propoeed  reg- 
Ulatlona  under  thU  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  allow  interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  rulenvafclng  in 
aooordattce  with  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5ft8(c)  of  trae  e,  united  States  Code. 

f  9)  l%e  Admlntetrator  may  revise  any  reg- 
ulatioia  preeertbed  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion by  (A)  publication  of  propoeed  revised 
regulations,  and  (B)  the  ptocnulgatlon.  not 
eartier  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
such  publication,  of  regulations  making  the 
revision;  except  that  a  revision  which  makee 
only  technical  or  clerical  correct  loos  Ln  a 
regulation  under  this  section  m&y  be  promul- 
gated earlier  than  six  months  after  auoh 
dAte  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
earlier  promulgatkm  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

<d)  (1)  On  and  a^ter  the  eflecUve  date  of 
any  reguliLUDn  prescribed  under  subsection 
(a)  at  IJa)  qt  Uoje  section,  the  n^nufac- 
tuxer  of  each,  new  product  to  whiob  such 
regulation  applies  ahall  warrant  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaeer  and  each  subsequent  pur- 
chaser that  such  product  is  designed,  built, 
and  equtpfted  so  as  to  conform  at  the  time 
of  sale  with  such  regulation. 

(^A.AAy  oost  obligation  of  any  dealer  in- 
curred aa  a  rastitf  of  any  requirement  im- 
posed t^  psriMpwpft  (1)  of  thla  subsection 
sMl  be.  borne  by  the  manufaoturer.  The 
\nmKftK,ot  any  such  cost  obligation  frcsn  a 
n^aniifactuier  to  any  dealer  through  fran- 
chise or  otlier  acrasoMnt  is  prohibited. 

(3)  If  a-  laanufacturer  Includes  In  any 
advertisement  a  statement  respecting  the 
cost  or  valus  of  noise  emission  control  de- 
vices Of  ■aystema.  such  manuCactuier  shaU 
set  forth  in  such  statement  the  cost  or 
value  a>ttrlbuted  to  such  devices  or  systems 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics).  The  Secretaxy  of 
Labor,  and  his  representatives,  shall  have 
the  same  access  for  this  purpose  to  the  books, 
doomnents,  papers,  and  records  of  a  manu- 
faet\irer  as  the  OoimptroUer  Oeneral  has  to 
those  of  a  recipient  of  seslrtance  for  pur- 
poses of  section  811  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(e)(1)  No  State  or  pcrittiosl  sul>dlv1slon 
thereof  may  adopit  or  enforce — 

(A)  with  raspact  to  any  new  product  for 
which  a  regulatioB  has  been  preecrlbed  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section,  any 
law  or  regulation  wlilch  sets  a  llnxlt  on  noise 
emissions  from  such  imw  product  and  which 
is  not  identical  to  such  regulation  ot  the 
Administrator;  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  any  component  in- 
corporated Into  such  new  product  by  tte 
manufaeturar  of  such  product,  any  law  or 
regulation  setting  a  limit  on  noise  emissions 
from  such  component  whan  so  Incorporated. 

(3)  Subject  to  sections  17  and  18.  nothing 
In  this  section  precludes  or  denies  the  right 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
to  establish  and  enforce  controls  on  environ- 
mental noise  (or  one  or  more  sources  there- 
of) through  the  licensing  regulation,  or  re- 
striction of  the  use.  operation,  or  movement 
of  any  product  or  combination  of  products. 


axsctATT  Moiss  8jain>siuS»  r;^,IS.T 
Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Admlnisuator,  after  Qon- 
sultation  with  approprlaU  Fedarai,  et*t*. 
and  local  ageucis*  and  interested  peraons, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  Ot  adequacy 
of  F^aderal  Aviation  Administration  filght  and 
operational  noise  controls,  (3)  adequacy  of 
noise  emission  standards  on  new  siid  existU^ 
aircraft,  tcgether  with  reoommeudatiooa  on 
the  retrofittUig  and  phassout  of  exisung  air- 
craft; (3)  UnplicaUons  of  idenUXyuig  and 
achieving  levels  of  cumulative  noise  azposure 
around alrporta;  and  (4)  additional  aa«aeurea 
available  to  airport  operators  aiid  local  gov- 
ernments to  contrU  aircraft  noise.  He  shall 
report  on  suc^  study  to  Um  Cotnmlttae  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Conunit- 
tess  on  Commerce  and  Public  Woriu  of  the 
Senate  within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  611  of  the  Federal  ATtatloo  Act 
oi  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1431)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"CORTSOL    AMD    ABATKJCKSrT    OF    AiaCSLATr    IfOISB 
AKD  SONIC  BOCM 

'Btc.  811.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  tvrm  'FAA'  means  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Avistlon  Administration. 

"(3)  The  term  'KPA'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Knvlrotunental  protection 
Agency. 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  afford  present  and  fu- 
ture relief  and  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom,  the  FAA.  after  oonsultatlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Traneportation  and  with 
EPA,  shall  prescribe  and  amend  standards 
for  the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and 
Sonic  boom  and  ahall  preecribe  and  amend 
such  regulations  as  the  FAA  may  find  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  control  and  abatement 
of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom.  Including 
the  application  of  such  standards  and  regu- 
lations in  the  issuance,  amendment  modifi- 
cation, suspension,  or  revocation  of  any  cer» 
tlficate  authorized  toy  this  title.  No  exetnptlon 
with  respect  to  any  standard  or  regulation 
under  this  section  may  be  granted  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  unless  the  FAA  shall 
have  oonstilted  with  BPA  before  such  sxemp- 
tlon  U  granted,  except  that  If  the  FAA  deter- 
mines that  safety  In  air  commerce  or  air 
transportation  requires  that  such  an  exemp- 
tion lae  granted  before  EPA  can  be  consulted, 
the  FAA  shall  consult  with  EPA  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  exemption  is  granted. 

"(3)  Tbe  FAA  ShaU  not  Issue  an  original 
type  certificate  under  section  608(a)  of  this 
Act  for  any  aircraft  for  which  substantial 
noise  abatement  eaa  be  achiered  by  prescrib- 
ing standards  and  regulations  in  aoeordaxMS 
with  this  section,  unless  be  ahnll  hare  ps*- 
sorlbed  standards  and  regulations  in  aooord- 
anee  wltb  this  section  which  aptdy  to  such 
aircraft  and  which  protect  the  public  from 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  consistent 
with  the  considerations  listed  In  mheertliT 
«J). 

"(cXD  Not  earlier  than  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  tbe  report  regained  by  section  7 
(a)  of  the  Noiae  Oontrol  Act  of  1973.  KPA 
ShaU  submit  to  the  FAA  proposed  regula- 
tions to  provide  such  control  and  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  (in- 
cluding oontrol  and  abatement  through  tbe 
exendse  of  any  of  the  FAA*b  regulatory  au- 
thority over  air  comaseroe  or  transportation 
or  over  aircraft  or  airport  operations)  as 
EPA  detemUnes  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfsre.  Tbe  FAA  shall 
con  siller  such  proposed  regulations  submitted 
by  KPA  under  this  paragraph  and  shall  with- 
in thirty  days  of  the  dste  of  Its  submission 
to  the  FAA.  which  publish  the  prop>oaed 
regulations  In  a  notice  of  ptropoaed  rulemak- 
ing. Within  sixty  days  after  such  publication, 
the  FAA  shall  conunence  a  hearing  at  which 
interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  oral  (as  well  as  written)  pres- 
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entatloas  ot  dat«,  views.  And  arg\imenta. 
Wltfaln  a  reaKMiAbla  time  after  the  oonclu- 
lietk  ot  socb  Tiwulng  and  after  ocnuultation 
with  KPA.  the  r  AA  BbaU— 

"(A)  In  aoeordanee  with  niTMeotlon  (b), 
preecilbe  refulattone  (1)  eubctanltaUy  aa 
they  were  rabmltted  by  EPA,  or  (11)  whloh 
are  a  oaodlfieatton  of  the  propoaed  ragulaUona 
eubmltted  by  SPA.  or 

"(B)  poblUh  in  the  Federal  Beglater  a 
notloe  tb*t  It  u  not  preacrlblnc  any  regula- 
tion in  reaponae  to  ■>A'a  enbmlulon  of  pro- 
poeed  refulatlona,  together  with  a  detailed 
explanation  prorkUng  reaaona  for  the  ded- 
doa  not  to  preecrlbe  such  regulatlona. 

"(3)  n  KPA  haa  reaaon  to  believe  that 
the  WLA't  aotloB  with  reepeot  to  a  regula- 
tion propoaed  by  «PA  under  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ll)  or  (1)(B)  of  thla  •ubeectlon  doea 
not  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare 
from  aircraft  nolae  or  aonlo  boom.  oonsUttent 
with  the  considerations  listed  In  subeectlon 
(d)  of  this  section,  EPA  shall  consult  with 
the  FAA  and  may  requeat  the  PAA  to  review, 
and  report  to  EPA  on,  the  advisability  of 
prescribing  the  regulation  originally  pro- 
posed by  EPA.  Any  such  request  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
include  a  detailed  statement  of  the  informa- 
tion on  which  It  is  based.  The  FAA  shaU 
oranplete  the  review  requested  and  shall  re- 
port to  KPA  within  such  time  as  EPA  apeclfles 
in  the  request,  but  such  time  specified  may 
not  be  leas  than  ninety  li'^ys  from  the  date 
the  requeat  was  made.  The  PAA's  report  shaU 
be  aoeompanled  by  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  FAA  "a  Ondlmga  and  the  reasons  for  the 
FAA's  oonclustooa:  ahall  Identify  any  sUte- 
ment  filed  pursuant  to  secUon  102(3)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
law  with  reepect  to  such  action  of  the  FAA 
uncter  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection;  and 
ahall  specify  whether  (and  where)  such 
■tatementa  are  aTallable  for  public  inapec- 
Uon.  The  FAA'a  report  ahall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  except  in  a  case  in 
which  BPA's  req\ieat  propoeed  specific  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  FAA.  and  the  FAA's 
report  Indleatea  such  action  will  be  taken. 

"(8)  If.  In  the  caae  of  a  matter  described 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subeectlon  with 
luapert  to  which  no  statement  is  required 
to  be  filed  imder  such  section  103(3)  (C). 
the  report  of  the  FAA  Indleatea  that  the  pro- 
poeed regtilatlon  orlglnaUy  submitted  by  EPA 
should  not  be  made,  then  KPA  may  request 
the  FAA  to  die  a  supplemental  report,  which 
shall  be  published  tn  the  Fsdaral  Register 
within  such  a  period  aa  EPA  may  specify 
(but  such  time  apeclfted  shaU  not  be  leas 
than  ninety  days  fnxn  the  date  the  requeat 
w«B  made),  and  which  shall  contain  a  com- 
parlaon  of  (A)  the  e&Tlronmental  effects  (in- 
etadlBg  those  which  cannot  be  avoided)  of 
the  action  aetuaUy  taken  by  the  FAA  m 
reaponae  to  KPAl  propoaed  regulatlotis,  and 
(B)  KPA "s  propoaed  regulattona. 

"(d)  In  preeerlblng  and  amending  stand- 
ards and  regvilatlone  under  this  section,  the 
FAA  ShaU— 

"(1)  consider  relevant  available  data  relat- 
ing to  aircraft  notM  and  sonic  boom.  In- 
cluding the  results  of  rsssarch,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  aetlvltlea  eondiicted 
ptirauant  to  thla  Act  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Aot; 

"(3)  eonsult  with  such  Federal.  State,  azKl 
Interstate  agenclee  as  be  deems  approprute; 

"(3)  aonaider  wbether  any  propoeed  stand- 
ard or  regulation  Is  consistent  with  the  high- 
est dsgree  of  safety  m  air  eomaieroe  or  air 
transportation  in  the  pubUo  Interest: 

"  (4)  consider  whether  any  propoaed  stand- 
ard or  regtilatlon  Is  eoonomloally  reasonable, 
teehnologleally  practicable,  and  appropriate 
for  the  particular  type  of  aircraft,  aircraft 
engine,  appliance,  or  oertlfloate  to  which  it 
will  apply;  and 

"(S)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standard  or  regulation  will  contribute  to 
carrying   out   the  purposes  of   this  section. 


"  (e)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  a  certificate  In  wHlch  vitia- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom  Standards 
or  regulations  Is  at  issue,  the  certificate 
bolder  sbaU  have  the  same  notice  and  i^peal 
rights  as  are  contained  in  section  000,  and  to 
any  appeal  to  the  National  Tranq>ortatton 
Safety  Board,  the  Board  may  amend,  modify, 
or  reverse  the  order  of  the  FAA  if  it  finds  that 
control  or  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  or 
sonic  boom  and  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare do  not  require  the  afflnnatlon  of  suQh 
order,  or  that  such  order  is  not  consistent 
with  safety  in  air  commerce  or  air  trans- 
portation." 

(c)  All— 

(1)  standards,  rules,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  811  of  the  FMeral 
Aviation  Act  of  19S8,  and 

(3)  exemptions,  granted  under  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058.  with 
respect  to  such  standards,  rtUas,  and  regula- 
tions, 

which  are  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  continue  In  effect 
according  to  their  terms  until  modified, 
terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Admlolstrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  In  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority vested  in  him,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

I.MrP.fNO 

Sac.  B.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  designate  any  product  (or  class 
thereof)  — 

(1)  which  emits  noise  capable  of  adversely 
affecting  the  public  health  or  welfare;  or 

(3)  which  Is  sold  wholly  or  In  part  on  the 
basis  of  Its  effectlveneee  in  reducing  noise 

(b)  For  each  product  (or  claes  thereof) 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regulation  require  that  no- 
tice be  given  to  the  prospective  user  of  the 
level  of  the  noise  the  product  emits,  or  of  Its 
effectiveness  In  reducing  nolae,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  regulations  shall  specify  (1) 
whether  such  notice  shall  be  affixed  to  the 
product  or  to  the  outside  of  its  container, 
or  to  both,  at  the  time  of  Its  sale  io  the 
ultimate  pvirehaaer  or  whether  ouch  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  prospective  Jser  in  some 
other  manner,  (3)  the  form  of  the  notice, 
and  (3)  the  methods  and  units  of  measure- 
ment to  be  used.  Sections  6(c)  (3)  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  prescribing  of  any  regnlartlon  under 
this  section. 

(c»  This  section  does  not  prevent  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  regulat- 
ing product  labeling  or  information  respect- 
ing products  In  any  way  not  In  conflict  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section. 

IMPOSTS 

Sac.  0.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahall. 
In  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  new  products  Imported 
or  offered  for  Importation. 


paoKisrrxD  acts 

Ssc.  1(^.  (a>  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subeectlon  (b) ,  the  following  acts  or  the 
cavislng  thereof  are  prohibited: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  to  dis- 
tribute In  commerce  any  new  product  manu- 
factxired  after  the  effective  date  of  a  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  section  6  which  Is  ap- 
plicable to  such  product,  except  In  conform- 
ity with  such  regulation. 

(3)  (A)  The  removal  or  rendering  inopera- 
tive by  any  person,  other  than  for  purposes 
of  maintenance,  repair,  or  replacement,  of 
any  device  or  element  of  design  incorporated 
Into  any  product  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tions under  section  0.  prior  to  its  sale  or  de- 
livery to  the  ultimate  purchaser  or  while  It 
Is  in  use,  or  (B)  the  use  of  a  product  after 
such  device  or  element  of  design  has  been 
removed  or  rendered  Inoperative  by  any  per- 
son. 


(3)  In  th^  case  of  a  manufacturer,  to  dis- 
tribute In  oM&msMe  atiy  new  product  manu- 
factured after  the  effective  date  of  a  regu- 
lation prescrtbed  tinder  section  8(b)  (re- 
quiring Information  respecting  noise )  which 
is  appllcaUe  to  such  product,  accept  in  eon- 
fcnnlty  with  such  regulation. 

<4)  The  removal  toy  any  pereon  of  any 
notice  affixed  to  a  product  or  container  pur- 
sxiant  to  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
B(b) ,  prior  to  sale  ot  the  product  to  the  ultl- 
mate  purchaser. 

(0)  The  Importation  Into  the  United 
Statee  by  any  person  of  any  new  product  In 
violation  of  a  rsgulstlon  prescribed  under 
section  8  which  is  applicable  to  such  prod- 
uct. 

(0)  The  failure  or  refusal  by  any  person 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  section 
11(d)  or  13(a)  or  regulations  preeerlbed  un- 
der eectlon  IS  (a) ,  17,  or  18. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  research.  In- 
vestigations, studies,  demonstrations,  er 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  security, 
the  Administrator  may  exempt  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  any  product,  or  class  thereof, 
from  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  (3),  and  (6)  of 
subsection  (a) ,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  find  necessary  to  protect  the 
pvibllo  health  or  welfare. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3).  (8),  and  (4)  of 
subeectlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  product  which  is  manufactured  solely 
for  use  outside  any  State  and  which  (and 
the  container  of  which)  Is  labeled  or  other- 
wise marked  to  show  that  it  is  manufactured 
solely  for  use  outside  any  state;  except  that 
such  paragraphs  shall  apply  to  such  product 
If  It  Is  In  fact  distributed  in  commerce  for 
use  In  any  State. 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  or 
knowingly  violates  paragraph  (1),  (3),  (5), 
or  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  this 
Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  •35,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both.  If  the  conviction  is  for  a  violation 
committed  after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  this  sutMection,  punishment 
shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $60,000 
per  day  of  violation,  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  each 
d*v  of  violation  ot  any  paragraph  of  section 
10(a)  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
of  that  section. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  lurladlctton  of  actions  brought  by 
and  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
strain any  vioiatlons  of  section  10(a)  of 
this  Act. 

(d)(1)  Whenever  any  person  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  sectien  10(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  issue  an  order  spoolfylng  such 
relief  as  he  determines  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare. 

(3)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  issxied  only  attar  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  ftM 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  term  "pereon",  as  used  in. this 
section,  does  not  Include  a  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
Statee. 

cmzzNs  strrrs  ^  ,    _  ^ 

Ssc.  13.   (a)   Xaoept  as  provided  to  sub' 

section  (b),  any  person  (other  than  tbs 
United  States)  may  commence  a  civil  action 
on  his  own  behalf — 

(1)  against  a  ny  person  (Including  (A)  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  governmen- 
tal instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  Constitution)  who  is  allsged  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  noise  control  requirement 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (e) ) ,  or 

(3)  against — 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Knvlronmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  where  there  Is  alleged 
a  failure  of  such  Administrator  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  thla  Act  which  is  not 
discretionary  with  such  Administrator,  or 
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CB)  tlMAaBttlMri#orartiMFMw«iAvlip 
MflB  idminlsfi»Oon  «dMi«  than  is  alMMI 
rS&ore  of  sodb  Adaunlstntor  to  p«mm 
Zmm  «ct  or  dotr  under  aeotloo.  9tt  ox  tbk 
fCStral  Avlatlaa  Aet  of  1068  wtileh  Is  agt 
dlaeivtUmacr  wttb  aufih  Artmlnlstrator.  tm 
(Uatrlct  ooorti  M  tb*  ^tMl  tKates  shall  M^ 
taitodlctloo,  -wtttMmt  raigprd  to  the  sagtot 
In  ouuminm.  t9  lestratn  such  parson  fton 
Ttolatlng  tadi  aola8^eont>ol  requSreiqBn.'^  or 
to  order  ■uoB  Admttiwn|Mr  to  perfom  taOi 
•a  er  duty,  as  tM  cpi8  ttoqr  be. 

n^)  NO  action  1^  be  oommenoed^ 

(t)  uxidsr  .*Wf«ctlon  (»)a)— 

(A)  prior  ttf.Kmr  day*  aStar  the  plaJatlff 
has  given  noiwa  of 'tb*  vldatlan  (1)  to  tbe 
AdmlolstZKtor  at  tba  Ms^lmunental  Protae- 
tloh  AgracT  (and  to  tba  Psderal  Avtatlita 
Admimstrator  m  the  case  of  a  Tkaaitlfa  ct  % 
ndae  control  raquliamant  undar  voA  8ae- 
tion  611)  and  (11)  «o  any  allagad  vldUtor  of 
such  requuamant,  or 

(B)  If  aa  Attttdalstratar  baa  oocnmanoad 
aad  is  mifigaatty  ptMeoutmg  a  dvU  aetion  to 
require  etnopvixm  wtth  tbe  Bolae  control 
tequlremaat*  but  in  any  aueb  action  m  a 
court  of  tba.Uaited  Stataa  any  penon  nay 
latsrveon  aa  a  matter  of  ilgbt.  or  (3)  undat 
suMeetMn  («)(U  prior  to  sixty  days  after 
tbe  plaintiff  baa  given  notice  to  tbe  defend- 
ant that  be  iMl  oommanoe  aueb  action. 
Notloe  under  Mia  subsection  sbaU  be  given 
m  sucb  nannar  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Snvtoonniantal  Protection  A«sney  aball  pre- 
■etlbe  by  regulation. 

(e)  In  an  action  under  tbla  section,  tiia 
Administrator  of  the  Environ  mental  Itotae- 
tl(m  Agency,  If  not  a  party,  may  Interrana  as 
a  matter  of  right.  In  an  action  uuder  thla 
section  reapeotli>g  a  noise  control  require- 
ment uwMr  aeetlon  611  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1966.  tbe  AidttUnlstrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  If  not  a 
party,  mi^  also  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(d)  The  court,  In  isautng  any  final  crdar  In 
any  action  toou^t  puiwuant  to  snbaectlan 
(a)  of  this  sectlOD.  may  award  oosts  cttUfg^ 
tlon  (Including  reasonable  attorney  miA  im- 
part wltneas  teaa)  to  any  party,  wtmurrer  tba 
court  determines  sueh  an  award  Is  apprcqiin- 
ate. 

(e)  Nothing  In  tbla  (net&in  ^Mdl  laatrlet 
any  right  whleb  any'i>era6B  i6t't»am  at  psa^ 
sons)  may  ba^  under  any'  atatote  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  ot  %sy  noisa 
control  requirement  er  to  aaek  any  oilMr 
relief  (including  relief  agianst  an  Adminis- 
trator). 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  aeetlon,  tbe  term 
"noise  control  r«qutt«iaant"  means  para- 
graph (1).  (3),  (8>,  (4),  or  (6)  of  section 
10(s),  or  a  standard,  rule,  or  regulation  Is- 
sued under  seetlon  17  or  18  of  this  Act  or 
ander  seotlon  611  of  tbe  ^daral  Avlatton 
Act  of  1888. 

nOOBDS,  IXPOBTB.  AMS  tHf<raKaTIOir 

Sac.  13.  (a)  Xaeb  manufaotura-  of  a  prod- 
uct to  which  regulations  undsr  aecUon  6  or 
section  8  apply  shall 

(1)  eetabliab  and  maintain  maOk.  laeords. 
make  such  rsports,  pronde  suA  IntoAna- 
tlon.  and  make  sueb  tasta.  as  tbe  Adminis- 
trator may  rsasonaWy  laqulre  to  enable  bUn 
to  determine  wbathar  such  manufaeturar 
has  acted  or  Is  aotlac^in  compliance  with 
this  Act. 

(3)  tq>on  request  of  an  oOoer  or  employee 
duly  deelgnatad  by  tba  Administrator,  psr- 
nat  such  officer  or  am^tafee  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  aooeas  to  suob  Information 
and  the  results  of  such  tests  and  to  copy 
sueh  records,  and 

(3)  to  tbe  extent  raqvtoad  by  regulatlona 
of  the  Administrator,  mate  produots  oem- 
ing  off  the  Mstmbly  line  er  otharvlaa  In  tbe 
hands  of  tbe  manufaoturer  ■  avanaUe  for 
testing  by  tbs  Administrator. 

(b)(1)  All  infermatlon  obtatoed  by  tba 
AdmlnlstratOT  or   bis  repieeentatlvea   pur- 


aowtt  to  subaaction  (a)  of  this  seetlon,  vObleb 
UltaBation  oontalns  or  relataa  to  a  tiada 
mmt  or  otbar  matt«  reteirad  to  In  aeetlon 
1606  9r  tmt  18  of  tba  United  Btatas  Ooda, 
4M11  ba  oonaldarad  oonndantlal  for  tbe  pnr- 
poaa  tt  tttat  saotloa.  aaoapt  that  stteb  tnfor- 
matloo  'may  be  dlaclqsad  to  otbar  Federal 
offloaol  or  amployaaa.  )n  wboaa  poasesaion  It 
SbaU  rsmatn  oonfldant>al.  <*  «ttan  nUavant 
t9  tba  matter  in  wmUirinn  la  *b7  proMid- 
Ing  under  tbla  Aot. 

(i)  Ngtblng  m  this  subaaction  shall 
autborlaa  tba  withholding  of  infbrmatlon  by 
ttif  Admlntttrmtor.  or  by  any  dBoen  or  em- 
^oysaa  under  his  control,  trqm  tba  duly 
autborlaed  committees  of  tba  Ormgraas 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makea  any 
false  statemsnt,  repreeentatlon.  or  oartlflca- 
tlqfli  in.  any  application,  taeord,  report,  plan. 
or  Mbar  documuit  filed  or  required  to  be 
malttt^mad  under  thla  Act  or  who  falsifies, 
tampeta  with,  or  knovlngly  render*  inao- 
eurate  ab^  monitoring  daviee  at  met)^  r»- 
qalrad  to  be  tnatnt^nad  under  this  Aet,  aball 
upon  aonvletmn  ba  ptaolabed  by  a  Una  of 
not  miD|«  than  810.000.  pr  by  Imprlaonment 
for  not  mare  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 
afSBsaoH.  xacaancAL  asssxamcs,  ams 
■  •  ravLK  XmOUCATIOX 


14.  In  furtbsranoe  ot  bis 
bUltlaa  under  this  Act  and  to  eomplomant.  aa 
y.  tba  noUe  rsaear^   prograaw  of 
aganclea,  tbe  Admlnlatnaev  Is 
to: 

<1)  Conduct  research,  and  finance  ressareb 
toy  contract  with  any  person,  on  tbe  eSeets, 
nuisiiirnmanT.  and  oontrd  of  noise,  Including 
but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  mssstlgatton  of  the  psychological  and 
physiological  effects  of  noise  on  humans  and 
the  effects  of  noise  on  domestic  animals, 
wUdllfa,  aiwl  property,  and  determination  of 
acoepti^le  levels  of  nolae  on  the  basia  of 
su^  tfects; 

(B)  development  of  Improved  methods  and 
standards  for  measurement  and  monj^orlni 
of  nolae.  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce;  aiMl 

(C)  determination  of  the  most  effective 
and  practicable  means  of  controlling  noise 


(a)  Provide  technical  asslstanee  to  SUte 
and  local  govemmenta  to  facilitate  their 
development  and  enforcement  of  ambient 
noise  standards.  Including  but  not  limited 


(A)  advice  on  training  of  noise-control 
personnel  and  on  selection  and  operation  of 
noise  -abatement  equipment;  and 

(B)  preparation  of  model  State  or  local 
leglfltetlcn  for  noise  control. 

(3)  XNassmlnate  to  the  public  information 
on  the  effects  of  noise,  acceptable  nolae  levels, 
and  technlquee  for  noise  measurement  and 
oontrol. 

vmwwLOPUxirr  or  Low-Noiss-siueaioN 

PaODT7CT8 

Baa  15.  (a)  For  the  pnrpoee  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Tba  term  "Committer*  wsam  tbe 
Tiip  flnlas  giiiliisliiii  Product  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  Ooverument"  In- 
elttdea  tba  leglalatlw.  exeeutlre,  and  Judi- 
cial branobes  of  tbe  Oovenunent  of  tbe 
halted  Statee.  and  tba  government  of  the 
Olstriet  vtf  Columbia. 

'  (8)  The  term  "low-nolse-emlsslon  product" 
mssns  any  product  which  nnlts  noise  in 
amounts  slgntflcantly  below  the  levMs  spec- 
ified tn  noiae  emission  stands:  Is  under  reg- 
ulatlona appilcnble  under  section  8  at  the 
time  of  iMOeureoMnt  to  that  type  of  product. 

(4)  nb  term  "retaU  price"  means  (A)  the 
maximum  statutory  prloe  applicable  to  any 
type*a(  product;  or  (B)  in  any  case  where 
tbars  irno  applleable  maximum  statutory 
prloe,  Iba  most  reeent  proctirement  price 
paid  for  any  type  of  product. 


(b)  (1)  The  Adminlstzator  shall  determine 
whkh  products  qualify  aa  low-nolse-emls- 
slon products  In  aooordance  with  the  pro- 
vislons  ef  thU  section. 

(3)  The  Administrator  ahaU  certify  any 
product — 

(A)  for  which  a  certification  application 
baa  been  filed  In  aooordance  with  paragraph 
(6)  (A)   of  this  subeectlon: 

(B)  which  Is  a  low-nolse-emlsslon  product 
aa  determined  by  the  Adsalnlstrator;  and 

(C)  which  ha  datennlnes  Is  suitable  for  uss 
as  a  substitute  for  a  type  of  product  at  that 
time  In  uss  by  agtiiflf  ot  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  establish  a 
liOW-Nolae-Kmlsalon  Product  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  assist  him  In  determining  which 
products  qualify  as  low-nolse-emissioQ  prod- 
ucU  for  purposes  of  this  seetlon.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  tbe  Administrator  or  his 
deelgnee,  a  repreeenti^ttve  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standarda.  and  repri^asntatlvee  of 
such  other  Federal  agendea  and  private  In- 
dividuals as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
nsosMsrj  troos  time  to  time.  Any  meaabar  of 
the  Oommlttes  not  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  by  the  United  States  may  receive  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  baale 
pay  In  effect  for  grade  aS-18  of  the  Oenaral 
Schedule  for  each  day  such  member  Is  en- 
gaged upon  work  of  the  Committee.  Bach 
^YT^f**—  of  tbe  Committee  ahall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  axpensss.  including  per  diem 
m  lieu  of  subslstenoe  as  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  tn  the  Gkivemment  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(4)  Oerttficatlon  under  this  secUon  shall 
bs  eSeettve  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  tba 
date  of  IsBuanos. 

(5)  (A)  Any  person  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  model  of  product  certified  uxtdsr  this  aee- 
tlon SbaU  fUe  a  certification  a;q>llcatloo  \n 
accordance  wttb  prooedurea  preeerlbed  by 
the  Administrator. 

(B)  Tbe  Administrator  ahaU  publish  In  the 
Federal  Rnglster  a  notice  of  each  application 
reoelved. 

(C)  Tbe  Administrator  shaU  make  deter- 
minations for  the  purpoee  of  this  section  m 
accordance  with  procedures  preeerlbed  by 
him  by  reg\ilatlon. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  what- 
ever Investigation  U  neceeeary.  Including 
actual  Inspection  at  the  product  at  a  place 
designated  In  regulations  preeerlbed  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

(E)  The  Administrator  shall  receive  and 
evaluate  written  comments  and  documents 
from  interested  persons  in  support  of.  or  In 
opposition  to,  certification  ot  the  class  or 
model  of  product  under  consideration. 

(F)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  properly  filed  certification  application 
tbe  Administrator  ahall  determine  whether 
sueb  product  Is  s  low-nolse-emlsslon  product 
for  purposes  of  this  section  If  tbe  Admin- 
istrator determlnee  that  such  product  Is  a 
low-nolse-emlsslon  product,  then  within  one 
hunxlred  and  slghty  days  of  sueh  determina- 
tion the  Administrator  shall  reeeh  a  deci- 
sion aa  to  whether  sueb  pioduot  Is  a  sultaUe 
subetttute  tor  any  class  or  dsssss  of  products 
prsasntly  being  purehaaed  l>y  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  use  by  Its  agenclee. 

(O)  Inomedlately  upon  making  any  deter- 
mination or  decision  under  sutaparagraph 
(F).  the  Administrator  ahall  publlah  in  the 
Federal  Beglater  nottoe  of  such  determina- 
tion or  declilan.  tndudlng  reason*  therefor. 

(c)(1)  OertMad  low-noise  emission  prod- 
ucts shall  ba  acquired  by  purchase  or  lease 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  use  by  the 
Fsderal  Oovemment  In  lieu  of  other  producte 
If  the  Adxilnlstrator  of  Oezteral  Servicee  de- 
termines that  such  certified  products  have 
procurement  ooets  which  are  no  more  than 
126  per  centum  of  tbe  retail  prloe  of  tbe  leas* 
expenalve  type  of  product  for  which  they  are 
certified  substitutes. 
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(2)  D«U  relied  upon  bj  the  Administrator 
In  determining  that  a  product  Is  a  certified 
low-nolae-emlaslon  product  shall  be  Incor- 
porated In  any  contract  for  the  procurement 
of  such  product. 

(d)  The  procuring  agency  «h*U  be  required 
to  purchaM  available  certified  low-uolac- 
emlaslon  product  shall  be  Incorporated  In  any 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  such  prod- 
uct. 

(d)  The  procuring  agency  aball  be  required 
to  piirchaae  aTallable  certified  low-noise- 
emission  products  wftlch  are  eligible  for 
pnrchase  to  the  extant  they  are  available 
before  purchasing  any  other  products  for 
which  any  low-nolse-emlaslon  product  Is  a 
certified  substltate.  In  making  purchasing 
selections  between  competing  eligible  cer- 
tified low-nolse-emlsslon  products,  the  pro- 
curing agency  shall  give  priority  to  any  clan 
or  model  which  doea  not  require  extensive 
periodic  maintenance  to  retain  Its  low-nolae- 
emlsalon  qualities  or  which  does  not  Involve 
operating  coets  significantly  In  excess  of 
those  products  for  which  It  Is  a  certified  sub- 
stitute. 

fe)  Tot  the  purpose  of  procnrlng  certified 
low-nolse-emlsslon  products  any  statutory 
price  limitations  shall  be  waived. 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  tbne  to 
time  as  he  deems  appropriate,  test  the  emis- 
sions of  noise  from  certified  low-nolse-emls- 
slon products  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  at  any  time  he  finds  that  the 
nolse-emisslon  levels  exceed  the  levels  on 
which  certification  under  this  section  was 
based,  the  Administrator  shall  give  the  sup- 
plier of  such  product  wrltt«n  notice  of  this 
finding.  Issue  public  notice  of  It,  and  give 
the  siippller  an  opportunity  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs  adjustments,  or  replacements. 
If  no  such  repairs,  adjustments,  or  replace- 
ments are  made  within  a  period  to  b^  set  by 
the  Administrator,  he  may  order  the  supplier 
to  show  cause  why  the  product  Inrolved 
should  be  eligible  for  reeertlfleatlon. 

igi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  paying  additional  amotjnts  for  prod- 
ucts pursuant  to.  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of,  this  section,  » 1.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  90.  1973,  and  »2,- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
the  procedures  required  to  Implement  this 
section  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

JTTDICTAL    aXVIKW;    WrrNXSSES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  A  petition  for  review  of  action 
of  the  Admlnlatrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  In  promulgating  any 
standard  or  regulation  under  section  6,  17, 
or  18  of  this  Act  or  any  labeling  regulation 
under  section  8  of  this  Act  may  be  filed  only 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Ooiumbla  Circuit,  and  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  action  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admirustratton  In 
promulgating  any  standard  or  regulation 
under  section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  may  be  filed  only  In  such  court. 
Any  such  petition  thaU  be  filed  within  ninety 
days  from  the  data  of  such  promulgation,  or 
after  such  data  If  such  petition  is  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  such  nlneUeth 
day  Action  of  either  Administrator  with 
respect  to  which  review  could  have  been 
obtained  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  civil  or  criaalnal 
proceedlnga  for  enloroement. 

(b)  If  a  party  seeking  review  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  ahows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  Information  is 
material  and  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding  before  the  Administrator 
of  such  Agency  or  Administration  (aa  the 
case  may  be ) .  the  court  may  order  such 
Euldltlonal  evldenoe  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  such  Adminis- 
trator, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing. 


In  auch  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 
Such  Administrator  may  modify  his  flndlnC 
a«  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  he  ahall  file  with  the  court  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion, If  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aalde  of  bis  original  order,  with  the  return 
of  fi^ch  additional  evidence. 

(t)  With  respect  to  relief  pending  review 
of  an  action  by  either  Administrator,  no  atay 
of  an  agency  action  may  be  granted  unless 
the  reviewing  coon  determlnM  that  Um 
party  seeking  such  stay  Is  ( l )  Ukely  to  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  in  the  review  proceeding 
and  (2)  will  suffer  Irreparable  harm  pending 
sucii  proceeding. 

(d)  For  the  purpoM  of  obtaining  IntanxM- 
tlOQ  to  carry  out  thU  Act,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bnvlronmental  Protection  Agency 
may  Issue  subpenaa  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  wltnewes  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  hooka,  and  documents, 
and  he  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  cases  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obpy  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In 
which  such  person  Is  foiond  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  person, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  rs'- 
quiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony before  the  Administrator,  to  appesir 
and  produce  papers,  books,  and  documents 
before  the  Administrator,  or  both,  and  any 
faUiue  to  obey  such  order  of  the  coon  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

KASJIOAB  IfOISB  KMISSION  9TaNDA]d#' 

S»c.  17.  (a)(1)  within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Shan  publish  proposed  nolae 
emlsslbn  regulations  for  surface  carriers  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  conmierce  by  railroad. 
Such  proposed  regulations  ahall  Include 
nplse  emission  standards  setting  such  limits 
OQ  noise  emissions  resulting  from  operation 
of  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  surface 
carriers  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  by 
raUroful  which  reflect  the  degree  of  noise 
reduction  achievable  through  the  application 
of  the  best  available  technology,  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  compliance.  These  regu- 
lations shall  be  In  addition  to  any  regulations 
that  may  be  propoeed  under  section  6  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  within  ninety  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  regulations  as  may  be  proposed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  flnal 
regulations.  Such  regulations  may  be  revised, 
from  time  to  time.  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

(3)  Any  standard  or  regulation,  or  revi- 
sion thereof,  proposed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  promulgated  only  after  consultation 
with  tbp  Secretary  of  Transportation  In  or- 
der to  assure  appropriate  consideration  for 
safety  and  technological  avallabUlty. 

(4)  Any  regulation  or  revision  thereof 
promulgated  under  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect-  after  such  period  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary,  after  eonsultatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  pennlt  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  oost  of  compliance  within  auch  pe- 
riod. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  ahall 
promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  compliance 
with  all  standards  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  carry  out  such  regu- 
lations through  the  use  of  his  powers  and 
duUes   of  enforoeoMl^t  «Ad  inspecUon  au- 


thorized by  the  Safetj  Appliance  Acts,  the 
lAteistate  Coauaoer^  Aet.  tad  the  Dep«rt- 
meut  of  Traa^MTtAtlon  Act.  Begulajtttna 
promulgated  under  this  section  shsD  b^ 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  10,.  .iU 
ISL  eud  16  of  this  Act. 

(o;  (1)  Subject  to  paracrapb  (2)  but  not- 
withstanding any  other  piovialon  of  this  Act, 
after  the  effective  date  of  a  regulation  ua* 
der  this  section  applicable  to  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  tram  t)w  operation  of  aiM 
equipment  or  facility  of  a  surface  cwnSr 
engaged  In  interstate  oomxoerce  by  railroad,' 
no  State  or  poUtleal  subdltVOoo  thereof  nay 
adopt  or  enioroe  any  stftda^rd  appllcftbls 
to  noise  emissions  rasulttfigfrom  the  oper- 
ation of  the  same  sQUlpment  or  facility  of 
such  carrier  unless  such,  standard  Is  Identi- 
cal to  a  standard  applicable  to  noise  emis- 
sions resulting  from  such  ofteratlon  pre- 
scribed by  any  regiUatlon  under  this  section. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  dimin- 
ish or  enhance  the  rights  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards  or  controls  on  letels  of  en- 
vironmental noise,  or  to  control,  license, 
regulate,  or  restrict  the  use,  operation,  or 
movement  of  any  product  If  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  wUb  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  determines  that  such 
standard,  control,  license,  regulation,  or  re- 
striction Is  necessitated  by  special  local  con- 
dltlcMos  and  Is  not  In  eonfUet  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  thlA  eeotlon. 

(d)  The  terms  "carrier"  and  "ranroad"  •• 
used  In  this  section  shall  have  the  saaie 
meaning  as  such  terms  have  under  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  17,  1911  (46 
VSJC.22). 

ICOTOa  CARKXn  NOIBX  nCISSION   BTAia>ABD8 

8k.  18.  (a)(1)  within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pubUsh  proposed  noise 
emission  regulations  for  motor  carriers  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce.  Such  pro- 
poeed regulations  shall  Include  noise  emis- 
sion standards  setting  such  limits  on  noise 
emissions  resulting  from  operation  of  motor 
carriers  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
which  reflect  the  degree  of  noise  reduction 
achievable  through  the  application  of  the 
best  available  technology,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  cqst  of  compliance.  These  regula- 
tions shall  be  Jn  fMldltlon  to  fuxy  regulations 
that  may  be  proposed  under  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

(i)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  regulations  as  may  be  proposed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
final  regulations.  Such  regulations  may  be 
revised  from  time  t^tlpiS/ln  accordance  with 
this  subsection.       ■      - 

(3)  Any  standard  or  regulation,  or  revlBl<A 
thereof,  proposed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  promulgated  pnly  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  iS^nsportatlon  In  order  to 
assure  appropriate  consideration  for  safety 
and  technological  avallabUtty. 

(4)  Any  regulation  or  revision  thereof  pro- 
mulgated tinder  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  after  such  t>enod  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary,  aftef  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  permit  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  cost  of  compliance  wllhln  such  period. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  insure  complisoice 
with  all  standards  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  carry  out  such  regu- 
lations through  the  use  of  his  powers  and 
duties  of  enforcement  and  Inspection  au- 
thorized by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
the  Department  of  Trainsportatlon  Act.  Regu- 
lations promulgated  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  10, 
a,  12.  and  16  of  thla  Act- 
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(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
lubsectlon  but  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  after  the  effeettm  date 
of  a  legulatlon  under  this  aaotlon  applicable 
to  noise  emissions  reeulttog  trcm  the  opeM- 
tton  of  any  motor  carrier  eofafed  In  Inter- 
itate  commerce,  no  State  or  political  sub' 
tlvtolon  thereof  may  adopt  or  enXoroe  any 
jUndard  applicable  to  the  same  operation  of 
luch  motor  carrier,  unless  such  standard  ts 
identical  to  a  standard  applicable  to  noise 
amlsBkms  resultti^  from  such  operation  pr»- 
lertbed  by  any  regulatUm  under  this  aectton. 
,  (3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  diminish 
«r  snbance  the  rights  of  any  State  or  political 
lubdivlslon  thereof  to  establish  and  enforce 
itandards  or  controls  on  levels  of  environ- 
mental noise,  or  to  control,  license,  regulate, 
or  restrict  the  tise,  operation,  or  movement 
of  any  product  If  the  Administrator,  after 
eonsultatlon  with  the  Beoretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, determines  that  such  etaiMbtfd.  con- 
trol, license,  regulation,  or  raetarlctlon  Is 
nsoesslUted  by  special  local  eondittons  aiid 
Is  not  m  conflict  with  regulations  promul- 
gated under  thjs  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"motor  carrier"  inchides  a  common  carrier 
by  motor  rehtcle,  a  contract  carrier  b>-  motor 
Tshlcle,  and  a  private  carrier  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  as  those  terms  are  defined  by 
paragraphs  (14),  (16),  and  (17)  of  section 
303 (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (48 
UBjC.  308(a)). 

AUTHOKSUTION   OT   SPFKOPaiATIONS 

See.  10.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  (other  than 
section  16)  $3,(XX).0O0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtme  30,  1973;  »6,000,000  fbr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  913,000.- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  W,  lOTB. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pxesident,  wJU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUBON.  Mr.  Presld^t.  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  this  ooatter.  This  is  a 
bin  that  was  neady  as  difflcuU  as  the 
one  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has, 
though  not  quite.  But  I  want  to  suggest 
that,  between  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee,  we 
finally  workedout  a  very  decent  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  took  a  lot  of 
work,  and  I  rise  only  to  compliment 
the  staff  members  on  both  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  helping  us.  in  these  busy  days, 
to  work  out  what  I  think  is  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  what  he  has  said. 

1  think  that  the  staffs  of  both  committees 
and  personal  staff  have  done  an  out- 
standing job. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  we  super- 
vised them  a  little. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  Want  to  say  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  we  could  never  have  got- 
ten this  bill  through  the  Senate.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  was  willing 
to  meet  with  me  on  many  occasions  to 
discuss  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  that  we  were  able  to  work  out  this 
agreement,  which  I  ttitnk  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  standing  committees  and 
also  most  beneficial  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  desperately  need  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  control  the  noise  that 
comes  from  so  many  different  products 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
appreciative   to   the   chairman   of   the 


House  Commerce  Committee  for  the 
work  he  did  In  these  final  days  when  it 
appeared  that  an  objection  on  the  other 
side  wottfd  ground  this  bill  this  year. 
Through  the  diligence  and  the  work  of 
the  House  minority  leader  (Mr.  Pord), 
amd  through  the  efforts  of  otrr  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Makstckld)  .  this  bill  is  before  us  at  this 
ttme  "With  about  as  much  agreement  as 
]s  possible  in  any  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  on  Pebmary  29  of  this 
year,  the  House  passed  and  sent  to  the 
£(enate  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 
After  months  of  hearings,  negotiations 
and  extensive  Investigations,  the  Senate 
on  Friday  of  last  week  returned  its  tough- 
er version  of  this  legislation  to  the  House. 

Ttme  did  not  permit  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  on  the  disagree- 
ments in  the  legislation.  The  House  has 
exercised  Its  prerogative  and  amended 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  That  leg- 
islation is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  provisions  of  the 
legislation  have  been  retained  in  modified 
form.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
were  most  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
aircraft  noise  and,  more  specifically,  with 
the  need  to  protect  public  healtii  and 
wdfare  in  the  vicinity  of  airports  from 
the  impact  of  noise  from  aircraft  and  air- 
craft oi>erations.  "Hie  House  bin  pro- 
vided the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion  with  sole  responsibility  for  regula- 
Gon  of  aircraft-related  noise  problems. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
an  agency  established  with  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, was  relegated  to  a  secondary,  con- 
sultatfre  role  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  propose  noise  emission 
standards  for  aircraft,  "niose  standards 
were  to  reflect  the  degree  of  noise  reduc- 
tion from  aircraft  required  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare.  However,  un- 
der the  Senate  bill,  those  standards  could 
only  be  applied  after  determination  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  diat 
te<4molog7  is  available  and  application  of 
the  standards  would  be  consistent  with 
air  safety  requirements. 

Under  the  amendment  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  which  we  are  now  asked  to  ap- 
prove, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  would  retain  the  authority  to 
initiate  a  regulatory  process  to  protect 
public  health  and  welfare  from  aircraft 
n(^8e.  The  EPA  would  be  required  to  con- 
clude within  9  months  a  study  on  air- 
craft noise  problems,  including  the  im- 
plications and  means  of  achieving  levels 
of  cumulative  noise  around  airports  and 
the  adequacy  of  existing  noise  emission 
sttmdards  and  operational  controls  and 
a  study  of  the  impact  of  aircraft  noise 
on  public  health  and  welfare.  Subsequent 
to  that  study  the  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  take  the  lead  cm  the  control 
of  aircraft  noise,  submitting  regulations 
to  protect  public  health  and  welfare  from 
aircrait  noise  and  sonic  boom.  Such  reg- 
ulations would  be  required  to  include  pro- 
posed means  of  reducing  noise  in  airixtrt 
environments  through  the  application  of 
emission  controls  on  aircraft,  the  regu- 
lation of  flight  patterns  and  aircraft  and 


airport  operations,  and  modifications  in  *" 
the  number,  frequeiwy,  or  scheduling  of 
flights.  ' 

Within  30  days,  the  Administrator  of  * 
the    Federal    Aviation    Administration  ♦ 
would  be  required  to  puWlsh  the  EPA- 
proposed  regulations  as  Its  notice  of  pro- 
posed rolemaklng  and,  wlttiin  60  days,  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  EPA  pro- 
posal. On  the  basis  of  that  hearing  and 
after  consultation  with  the  EPA,  the  FAA  ' 
must  publicly  accept,  modify,  or  reject 
the  regulatlorw  contained  In  the  EPA 
proposal.  The  FAA  Administrator  would 
be  required,  as  the  result  of  the  hearing 
process  and  after  consultation  with  EPA 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  implement  the 
propoeed  or  modified  recommendations. 

Again,  I  stress  that  those  regrulations 
would  include,  but  would  not  be  limited 
to,  the  Impoeltlan  of  curfews  on  noisy  air- 
ports, the  impoeltlcm  of  flight  path  alter«  , 
atlons  In  areas  where  noise  was  a  prob-  ' 
lem,  the  Imposition  of  noise  emission 
stcmdards  on  new  and  existing  aircraft — 
with  the  expectation  of  a  retrofit  sched- 
ule to  abate  noise  emissicms  from  exist- 
ing aircraft — the  imposition  of  controls 
to  increase  the  load  factor  on  commercial 
flights,  or  other  reductions  in  the  joint 
use  of  airports,  and  such  other  procedures 
as  may  be  determmed  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  protect  public  health  and  welfare. 

Mr.  PreeMent,  the  rest  of  this  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  portions  of  the  aircraft 
provision  passed  by  the  House  But  the 
essence  of  the  Senate  proposal  has  been 
retained,  in  establishing  EPA  as  the  lead 
agency  with  respect  to  aircraft  noise  and 
m  not  relying  solely  on  controls  on  noise 
emissions  from  aircraft.  Under  the  com- 
promise both  a  technological  response  in 
the  form  of  emission  standards  and  a 
regulatory  procedure  in  the  form  of  op- 
erational and  other  ainwrt  noise  controls 
must  be  established. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  OongreM 
that  the  phrase  "economic  reasonable- 
ness" continue  to  be  interpreted  as  it  has 
in  the  imst  under  section  611  of  the  Fed-  ^ 
eral  Aviation  Act.  By  recasting  the  con- 
trol of  aircraft  noise  in  a  new  regulatory 
framework.  Congress  mtends  that  the 
reasonableness  of  the  cost  of  any  regu- 
lation or  standard  be  judged  in  relation 
to  the  purposes  of  this  act,  which  Is  to 
protect  public  health  and  welfare  from 
aircraft  noise.  Costs  are  to  be  judged 
against  that  goal,  not  for  their  effect  on 
air  commerce  or  particular  air  carriers. 

The  key  element  m  this  proposal  Is 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. The  key  element  is  not.  as  some 
may  believe,  protection  of  commerce  Ttf 
Pederal  Aviation  Administration's  regu- 
latory responsibility  is  ret&med  m  order 
to  assure  technological  availability  and 
protect  safety.  However  the  PAA.  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  EPA,  will  be  required  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  shall  as- 
sure protection  of  public  health  and  wel- 
fare in  airport  environmenta  even  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  necessary 
noise  reductions  through  the  appllc&tioa 
of  specific  emission  controls  on  engines 
and  aircraft. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Brookz.  requiring  a  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  of  means  of  fi- 
nancing the  retroflting  of  existing  air- 
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«nft.  Is  deleted  by  the  Bouae  amendment. 
However,  the  question  of  cost  and  meuu 
9t  flaancing  will  be  s  part  of  the  study 
and  reaxnmendations  on  a  retrofit  pro- 
ffnun  which  the  Envlrcsimental  Protec- 
tion Affency  la  required  to  condiKt  under 
•action  7(a).  The  Congress  expects  that 
the  Department  of  TransportatloD.  which 
Is  conducting  a  study  now  on  retrofltlng 
of  existing  aircraft  and  means  of  financ- 
ing such  a  program,  will  complete  Its 
study  In  time  for  the  EPA  to  utilize  the 
data,  along  with  other  sources,  as  It  pre- 
pares Its  recommendations  on  retroflt- 
lng and  the  flnanAtng  thereof. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  In  accepting,  modi- 
fying, or  rejecting  the  proposals  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  or  in 
promulgating  regulations  or  standards 
for  the  control  of  aircraft  noise,  are  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  under  section  16 
of  the  bill  before  us.  In  addition,  under 
the  citizen  suit  provision  of  this  bill — 
section  12 — any  individual  can  bring  suit 
against  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  failure  to 
perform  an  act  or  duty  which  Is  not  dis- 
cretionary with  him.  This  Includes  the 
mandate  to  him  to  establish  standards 
for  the  control  of  aircraft  noise  In  ac- 
cordance with  specific  standards  and 
policies  under  this  act.  In  such  a  case, 
the  test  of  the  Administrator's  action  is 
not  whether  the  acti<»  taken  Is  arbitrary 
or  capricious,  but  whether  It  is  consistent 
with  the  express  requiremoits  of  the  act, 
such  as  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  amendment 
does  not  contain  the  provision  offered  by 
Senator  Cranston  which  would  require 
supersonic  transports  landing  at  U.a.  air- 
ports to  meet  the  noise  emission  stand- 
ards which  have  been  established  for  sub- 
sonic aircraft.  This  provision,  although  it 
was  adopted  by  a  substantial  roUcall  vote 
in  the  Senate,  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
House  In  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  House  amendment. 

Members  of  the  House  insisted  that 
hearings  had  not  been  held  on  this  mat- 
ter or  on  the  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  forbidding  flights  of  civil  air- 
craft over  the  UjS.  at  supersonic  speeds. 
In  addition,  it  was  stated  emphatically 
that  acceptance  of  these  provisions  would 
disturb  jurisdictional  arrangements  In 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  Therefore, 
although  the  Senate  strongly  urged  the 
inclusion  of  these  provisions  because  of 
their  importance  to  the  toUl  program  of 
controlling  aircraft  noise,  these  provl- 
siotis  could  not  be  offered  in  or  accepted 
by  the  House,  and  the  passage  of  noise 
control  legislation  would  have  been 
blocked. 

We  expect,  however,  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  In  studying 
and  proposlBs  noise  emission  standards 
for  new  aircraft  and  new  aircraft  types. 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
In  promulgating  and  implementing  such 
regulations,  will  impose  limits  on  noise 
emissions  on  supersonic  aircraft  using 
U.8.  airports  at  least  as  stringent  as  are 
required  of  subsonic  aircraft.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation and  the  Senate's  clear  inten- 
tion that  such  standards  be  proposed  and 


implemented  for  suj^ersonic  transports 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  before 
such  aircraft  are  in  commercial  service. 
Such  standards.  Including  proposed  re- 
strictions on  use  of  UJS.  airports,  should 
be  recommended  in  the  study  under  sec- 
tion 7(a). 

The  House  amendment  does  not  in- 
clude three  speclflc  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  House  has  deleted  the 
provision  for  grants  to  States  and  local 
governments  for  the  support  of  environ- 
mental noise  control  programs.  While  the 
Senate  felt  It  was  Important  to  assist 
communities  and  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  regiUatory  programs, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Hoiise 
chose  to  drop  this  provision.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  will  have  an  ample  op- 
portunity following  the  completion  of 
the  various  studies,  research  and  re- 
ports of  this  legislation  to  add  such  a 
program.  I  do  not,  however,  want  to 
understate  the  importance  of  a  Federal 
program  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
State  and  local  environmental  noise 
control  agencies.  Both  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act  have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess because  of  the  efforts  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  regulate  environ- 
mental problems.  The  need  for  and  the 
value  of  this  type  of  approach  in  the 
area  of  environmental  noise  should  be- 
come more  apparent  after  the  comple- 
tion of  studies  to  develop  noise  criteria 
and  control  technology  information,  and 
especially,  information  on  levels  of  en- 
vironmental noise.  Such  Information 
will  establish  a  local  basis  for  action  on 
what  Is  essentially  a  local  problem,  and 
Identify  the  regulatory  mechanisms 
which  may  be  most  appropriate  to  as- 
sure early  achievement  of  acceptable 
levels  of  environmental  noise. 

Two  additional  provisions  related  to 
Federal  procurement  and  emergency 
situations  were  deleted  in  the  House 
amendment.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  review  the  need  for 
and  the  value  of  those  provisions  at  the 
same  time  it  considers  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  if  found 
useful  and  appropriate,  the  committee 
will  recommend  necessary  amendmmts 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  ord«r  to  facilitate 
agreement  and  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
developing  entirely  new  provisions  re- 
flecting an  accomnaodation  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  the  House 
amendment  provides  for  a  number  of 
Eimendments  drawn  from  the  Senate  bill 
and  based  on  the  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970.  The  use  of  these  precedents 
from  the  Clean  Air  Act  should  be  valu- 
able not  only  for  consistency  in  environ- 
mental law  and  ease  of  interpretation 
and  implementation  but  to  expedite  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

The  following  provisions  have  been 
Included  In  the  House  amendment  in 
modified  form  In  order  to  reflect  similar 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill : 

A  Federal  facilities  compliance  pro- 
vision Idcntlcsd  to  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

A  warranty  requirement  similar  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act; 


An  enforcement  provlsian  similar  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act; 

A  citlsen  suit  provlslan  Ideitkal  to 
theClean  Air  Act; 

A  recc»rda  and  reports  provision  slmi. 
lar  to  the  Clean  Atr  Act; 

A  judicial  review  provision  identical 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
amendment  includes  three  provisiooa  of 
the  Senate  bill  which  were  not  a  part 
of  the  House  bill  and  which  expand  ttie 
scope  of  the  leglslatkm  In  the  directtoo 
approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  UQ 
required  the  Administrator  to  pubUab 
criteria  on  the  levels  of  environmental 
noise  at  which  adverse  effects  of  public 
health  and  welfare  can  be  avoided,  with 
an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  The  Hoim 
has  adopted  an  amendment  which  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  develop  and 
publish  information  identifying  such  lev- 
els. Information  on  levels  of  environ- 
mental noise  at  which  adverse  effects 
occiu-  will  be  of  valuable  assistance  to 
the  pubUc  and  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  regulatory  agencies  In  determining 
the  degree  to  which  noise  In  the  environ- 
ment needs  to  be  reduced.  It  win  be  es- 
sential to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  to  citizens  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  airports  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  levels  of  environmental 
noise.  And  It  will  be  essential  to  those  who 
enforce  regulatory  programs  as  a  means 
to  determine  the  success  of  their  regxila- 
tory  programs. 

Second,  the  House  has  accQ>ted  the 
Senate  proposal  which  authorizes  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  es- 
tablish regulations  for  control  of  noise 
from  Interstate  carriers,  Including  rail- 
roads, trucks  and  buses.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  Is  to  reduce  the  Impact 
of  coifllctlng  State  and  local  noise  con- 
trols on  Interstate  carriers. 

I  would  stress.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
preemption  provided  in  these  sections 
only  occurs  In  areas  of  regulation  where 
adequate  Federal  regulations  are  in  ef- 
fect. And,  equally  Important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  that  Federal  regulations  must  be 
stringent  enough  to  meet  the  varying  lo- 
cal conditions  affected  by  Interstate  car- 
riers. Not  only  must  the  Administrator 
establish  regulations  which  protect  pub- 
lic health  aiid  welfare  from  noise  from 
these  interstate  carriers  in  the  average 
situation  but  he  must  also  design  his 
regulations  so  that  the  public  health  and 
welfiu-e  Is  protected  regardless  of  the  lo- 
cation In  which  the  interstate  carrier  is 
operating. 

The  Administrator  is  permitted  to  take 
into  account  special  local  considerations 
and  waive  the  application  of  the  preemp- 
tion provision  to  assure  that  public 
health  and  welfare  is  protected.  In  addi- 
tion, he  may  waive  the  application  of 
preemption  where  local  regulations  are 
not  in  conflict  with  Federal  regulations, 
as  where  local  law  requires  lower  speeds 
or  different  operating  procedures,  or 
modifications  of  routing. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill  provided  authority  for  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  establish  noise 
emission  standards  for  products,  lb  gen- 
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cnJ  it  is  assumed  the  Administrator  will 
deal  with  products  which  eontrtbuie  to 
Qoise  in  the  environment,  as  distin- 
guished from  household  products.  This  Is 
sot  to  say  that  the  Administrator  cannot 
ngiilate  air  conditioners.  However,  It  is 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  priorities 
established  by  the  Administrator  would 
be  directed  toward  such  Items  as  trucks, 
snowmobiles,  motorcycles,  compressors, 
and  coortructlon  equipment,  rather  than 
blenders,  electric  can  openers,  and  vac- 
uum cleaners  although  standards  could 
cover  these  items.  The  Adminlstrator'a 
assignment  is  particularly  difOcult.  Not 
only  must  the  Administrator  determine 
the  level  of  noise  emissions  from  a  prod- 
uct which  will  assure  that  such  a  product 
In  use  alone,  under  varying  conditions, 
win  not  contribute  to  unacceptable  en- 
vironmental noise  levela,  but  he  most 
also  be  assured  that  noise  emission 
standards  for  a  product  will  be  adequate 
to  protect  public  health  and  welfare 
when  that  product  Is  used  in  combina- 
tion with  other  inxKhicts  or  sources  of 
noise. 

Thus,  the  noise  emission  standards  for 
snowmobiles  or  motorcycles  will  not  be 
related  solely  to  one  snowmobile  or 
motorcycle  in  an  area  where  there  are 
Qo  other  snowiiH>biles  or  motorcycles  but 
should  anticipate  the  circumstances  in 
which  many  sources  mighi)  be  present. 
This  will  necessitate  standards  for  an 
Individual  source  of  noise  which  are  con- 
siderably more  stringent  than  might  be 
required  if  that  product  were  always 
to  be  used  alone. 

Additionally,  tiie  Administrator  wfU 
be  required  to  take  into  consideration 
the  technology  that  Is  available  to  re- 
duce noise.  The  Senate  estabBahed  Its 
regulatory  mechanism  based  on  what 
could  be  achieved  tixroagh  the  applica- 
tion of  the  best  available  techncrfogy. 
The  Senate  bUl  assumed  that  the  best 
technology  available  would  probaUy  not 
be  adequate  to  assure  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare  and  thus  that  the 
levels  of  noise  reduction  which  could  be 
achieved  with  technology  would  be  the 
minimiun  level  of  control.  Under  the 
House  amendment,  the  application  of  the 
best  av^tebie  technology  remains  the 
minimum  standard,  by  providing  for  the 
establishment  o(  standards  based  on  both 
public  health  and  welfare  and  the  tech- 
nology available  for  noise  reduction.  The 
Administrator  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  assiu-e  that  the  best  which  can  be 
done  Is  done,  while  at  the  same  time 
pushing  the  limits  of  techocriogy  to 
achieve  greater  noise  emission  control 
results  protective  of  pul^  health  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  authorized 
bgr  the  House  amendment  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  legislation  are  leas 
than  those  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Agreem«it  to  this  reduction  was  neces- 
sary. However,  authoriaatlons  In  later 
years  can  be  Increased  if  conditions  so 
require. 

In  concliision.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendment  now  before  us  retains 
the  essential  features  of  the  Senate  Wn. 
and  retains  the  strong  features  of  the 
legislation  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  13,  1972. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate ccBCur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
HooM  of  Bepwentatlves. 

The  motfcm  was  agreed  to. 


8.  3876 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  ttie  Senate  but  a  moment. 

Ttaen  was  brooght  up  In  the  Senate 
today  the  matter  of  S.  3876,  a  bill  re- 
gardlnc  certain  regiilatl<ms  of  trans- 
fer agent*,  secuilties.  depositories,  and 
credit  agencies,  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  af- 
fected both  stockbrokers  azid  stock  ex- 
changes, as  well  as  banks.  There  had 
been  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
that  bin.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  I  have  worked  out 
a  way  In  which  the  banks  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  respect  of  their  view 
that  ther  Aoold  not  be  sublect  to  two 
types  of  regulation,  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  ComptroUer  of  Currency,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  SEC,  and  we  have  agreed 
on  certain  item*  with  the  SEC. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  not  been 
called  up,  and  I  understand  will  not  be. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Importance 
of  it  is  fully  recognized,  and  I  wish  to 
express  the  feeling  that  when  It  is 
brought  up  next  year  for  consideration, 
the  method  by  which  the  concerns  of 
the  banks  may  be  dealt  with  may  prove 
to  be  useful  in  the  final  resolution  of 
this  matter.  As  qidte  a  large  number  of 
Senators  are  interested  in  It,  I  wanted 
the  record  to  be  clear  that  I  had  done 
my  utmost  and  had  worked  out  some- 
thing to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
banks,  which  seems  satisfactory,  but 
we  will  deal  with  the  matter  when  it 
comes  up  again. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  UMTTATION— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  19810. 

The  PRSSmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) laid  before  the  Senate  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  oi  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  16810)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  puUlc  debt  limi- 
tation, and  to  place  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1973. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
period  that  has  elapsed,  while  other  mat- 
ters were  transpiring,  conferences  have 
been  held  and  the  situation  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  regard  to  unemployment  In- 
surance. I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  assured  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  and  California  that 
in  the  event  the  uninsured  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  January  1973  in  those  States 
should  exceed  4  percent — and  I  would 
assume  the  same  thing  would  be  true 
of  other  urbanized  States — and  this  be- 
comes a  problem,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  would  propose  to  offer  and 


support  legislation  to  bring  them  under 
the  Wderal  extended  unemployment  pro- 
visions contained  on  tWs  debt  celling 
conference  report. 

The  Senate  position,  of  course,  would 
have  brought  them  Into  it  under  the  leg- 
islatlcn  that  we  sent  them,  and  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  con- 
cerned, assuming  that  he  is  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  that  time. 
or  even  If  he  Is  not  and  is  the  ranking 
member,  he  would  expect  to  use  his  best 
efforts  to  see  to  it  that  If  that  type  of 
eventuality  should  develop,  and  some  feel 
that  it  might,  those  States  will  receive 
prompt  ccttslderatlon. 

Such  a  resolution  must  originate  In  the 
House  of  Reyr eseutatlveg .  They  must 
send  us  a  bill  to  afford  us  an  opportunity 
to  act.  But  I  want  to  assure  the  Senators 
from  those  two  States  that  If  this  situa- 
tion should  develop,  and  the  House 
should  send  us  legislation  so  that  we 
would  have  the  opportimity  to  act,  they 
would  have  complete  cooperation  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  seeing 
that  it  was  acted  upon  promptly . 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  President.  I  greatly 
appreciate  that.  I  have  every  feeling  that 
If  we  are  in  that  situation,  rehef  will  be 
available  to  us. 

I  would  bear  In  mind  the  injunction 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Conunit- 
tee  that  If  such  a  bill  comes  over  here,  I 
would  hope  a  lot  of  nongermane  amend- 
ments are  not  hung  on  It.  and  we  would 
certainly  expect  to  cooperate  with  him 
on  that,  as  would.  I  know,  the  majority 
leader.  The  minority  leader  has  given  the 
same  assurance,  as  has  the  distingiilshed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce iMr.  MACirusoifK 

May  I  say,  too.  that  in  discussing  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  Represoitative  Mills  did  publicly 
while  the  Senator  from  California  and  I 
were  there,  making,  generally  speaking, 
in  his  own  words  the  same  statement 
Representative  Mills  emphasised  the 
fact  that  under  these  circumstances. 
with  4  percent  uninsured  unemployment, 
he  would  consider  the  so-called  120  per- 
cent figure  unduly  restrictive  and  would 
look  \(ith  great  ssrmpathy  upon  such  leg- 
islation. 

May  I  have  an  expression  of  ophaion 
from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  about 
these  things? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned, 
our  bill  so  Indicated.  I  supported  our  bill, 
and  if  I  had  had  the  opportimity  to  bring 
In  a  conference  report  that  Included  New 
York,  I  would  certainly  have  asked  that 
this  120-percent  trigger  should  be  ae- 
leted,  or  at  least  modified  so  that  it  would 
not  prevent  benefits  in  the  fashion  it 
does.  If  the  House  will  help  to  solve  that 
problem,  the  Senator  can  be  sure  that,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
concerned,  I  will  help  to  work  it  ouL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  Just  wants  to  make  the  record 
clear  that  while  the  chairman  has  re- 
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ferred  to  New  York  and  California,  this 
will  apply  to  any  State  In  the  Union  if 
the  system  adopted  should  trigger  the 
beneflta  for  that  State,  and  it  wlH  not  be 
legislation  Intended  chiefly  for  the  big 
SUtes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

The  reason  why  the  record  might  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  such  a  measure  la 
Intended  for  the  good  of  two  States  la 
that  New  York  and  California  would  have 
the  greatest  number  of  people  involved. 
But  other  States  arc  also  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoao  a 
chart  showing  the  numbers  of  people 
and  the  cost  of  the  Senate  bill.  This  Is 
what  we  will  look  at  again  next  year  if 
the  altuatien  should  require. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 

T*8tE  I. -STATES  ArFECTTD  BY  SENATE  BILL 


Slil* 


Costs  (Ftdaral  ind 
r  ot  Stat*  ikm, 

bMiilMhti  in  ttMuaands) 


AiMlii l.lOt-    l.SOO 

ArkiMM 2.750 

CjWfcfi* I4S.MO-I90.0a0 

M»w«|i _..  1,500-    2.560 

I<1«*« ., 1.500 

Ht«t«eky 5.088 

Lmuimm 6.000-    6.500 

M»iM 7.0O0-    lOOO 

«9  000 

71,400-  t7  300 

Min««iott....„»,*^  a.Ne-u.(Mie 

Monlani ,.  1.700 

fimmta :'.  S.700 

H«wJ«M» 80.  0OO-12O.  OOO 

Ntw  l»lt»eo_ 400-        SCO 

tmyor* 170,000-200,000 

N«ftt  Oikta 1.200 

Ohio 12.000- jaaoo 

Ornon.. tl.OOO-  U,  (X» 

N«i»»l»»il*«  I. 22.000-  37-800 

Skad«l«lia4 I.00O-    S.QOO 

Utm 1.900 

Vtfmonti 3.(00 

tVakinfton 42,flBD 

WtstVifjini* 1,110 

Tttii  (ibout)...  6so.aoo-no.goo 


2.400- 
3.000- 


VK-     $800 

1.000 

90.  OOO-  90  000 

1.000-    1,500 

350-        400 

2.000 

2.700 

3.500 

30.000 

40.  700-  55.  400 

4.900-    5,500 

435 

3.600 

48.000-  72.000 

200-       300 

80. 000-120. 000 

860 

.000-  10.000 

.000-    5.000 

OOO-  18.800 

5,000 


8. 

4 

U, 


2.000- 


850 

3.000 

17.000 

450 


350.000-436.080 


1  Cunmtii  payuit  (Umm  u*  oosts  affar  Sttt*  drops  bolow 

ftotf  Assumos  son*  tconomic  imorovtmciit  b«tw««n  Oct  I. 
1972.  Hid  July  '..  1973.  md  doo  not  !ak«  account  of  cmertancy 
b«n«<ih  Biyaolt  jnd«r  PuWic  Law  91-373,  Estimates  oreparid 
in  coAunation  «itti  tit*  Stat**.  Fadwil  ikar*  of  cost  would  b* 
half  of  tsM  jhown. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  What  the  Senator 
frtxn  Utah  has  said  is  correct.  This  whole 
problem  has  to  be  a  piece  of  permanent 
legislation.  I  think  that  is  what  we  are 
shaping  up  to  next  year,  so  that  it  will 
apply  to  any  State  where  there  is  seri- 
ous unemplojTnent;  because  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  State  you  are 
In — if  you  are  out  of  work,  you  are  out  of 
work. 

I  appreciate  the  problem,  and  I  want 
to  reiterate  that  I  appreciate  the  prob- 
lem that  the  mnnbers  <a  the  committee 
had  en  this  matter  wl1±i  the  House.  I 
must  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  CaUf omia  that  no 
one  will  be  stronger  In  coeponsoring  some 
legislation  of  this  type  and  helping  out 
than  will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
noct  year. 


Mr.  JAVIT8.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield, 
I  appreciate  that.  I  want  to  say  again 
that,  notwithstanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  was  included  and  we 
were  excluded,  he  fought  very  hard  for 
us.  without  any  reservation  whatever, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
willing  to  exclude  his  own  State,  which  is 
goinff  pretty  far.  I  certainly  do  not  think 
that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  Just  to  complete  the 
record,  I  uk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcobo  a  list  showing  the 
States  viMch  are  covered  and  those  which 
are  not  covered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  ae 
follows: 

Oct  1.  1972— Jun€  30.  1973— States  3tTeet»d  (t^•»*  costs  are 
onlY  the  costs  of  this  amandnMnt  and  do  not  inolvd*  (ti*  costs 
at  tlM  EB  protram  undar  PuWie  Lmt  91-373  a*  curr*ntly 
9P«rstiv(.) 

iStata  not  inetudtd  Ui  tiM  oonforone*  rtpoit  ara  la  parmrtiiaiasl 


State 


Mtinicor  Of 
batraficiarMs 


Costs  (F*dml 

and  State 

sliara) 

(thousands) 


Alaska 1.100-1,500  J800-$800 

(ArhanaaiX. 2.7S0  1,000 

(Califoinia) 140,000-150,000  80.000-90,000 

{Hawaii)  > 1,500-2,500  1.000-1,500 

(Idaho) 1,500  350-400 

(KantMakTLl 5,000  2.080 

(Louisiana) 6, 000-6.  500  2, 400-2, 700 

»«aiB* •„.  7,000-8.000  3,000-3,500 

MaasackuaMti. 49,300  30.000 

MichiiM „  71.400-97,300  40,700-55,400 

(Mlnnwoti) 11,000-13,000  4,900-5,500 

(MoirtaM) 1,786  435 

MavadL _..  6,700  3,600 

N*wJ*fsey 80.000-120,000  48,000-72.000 

(Naw  BUexKO) 400-600  200-SOO 

(««»rort) 170.000-200,000  80.000-120.000 

(Ohio) 12,000-20.000  8.  OOC-IO.OOO 

fOrajon)— - 11.000-14,300  4  000  5  900 

(P*nnsi«Miiia)I .  22.000-37,600  11,000-18,800 

Pu*rto  Rico ..  (I)  (I) 

HhodalsJand 8.000-9,000  5,000 

(Utoh) ,  UlOe  850 

Vermont' 3,600  2,000-3,000 

Washin^oa 42.000  17,000 

(West  ViriimaK _.  1,500  450 

(North  OsKota) 1.200  660 

(Connacticut) (i) 

Total „  08,550-797,150  347,345-450, 


o(2 


'  Currently  payini  (tkasa  ara  costs  attar  State  (traps  below 
120  percent). 
■  Not  available. 

Note:  Assumes  some  economic  improvoment  batween  Oct.  1, 
1972.  and  Joly  1,  1973.  Estimates  prepared  in  consultation  with 
tk*  States.  F«d*ral  share  at  cost  would  be  half  of  total  shown, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  point  out  that  the  list 
of  States  not  covered  Includes  such 
sparsely  populated  States  as  Montana 
and  Louisiana,  which  happen  to  be  the 
States  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
chairman,  as  well  as  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Ar- 
kansas. North  Dakota,  and  so  forth.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  mftking 
that  clear.  There  Is  no  exclusivity  about 
this. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  a  list  of  the  States  that  would 
benefit  under  what  we  were  able  to  work 
out  with  the  Hotise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows : 


»»„w   ^^::i:i-Mi:.j 


STATES  AfFECTED   BY   THE   PROVISION   ACSEEO  TO  ft 
THE  CONFEREES 


Slates 


EsUaatad 

maximum 

naaibaroi 

banaficianas 


Eslia 

maiimna 

total  aMltl***| 

costs  (thoosead*) 


AiMha. 1,  lOO-LSOe  lfO8-S606 

Maioe 7,000-8,000  3,000-3,500 

Mataaehuaatti 49.300  30.000 

NHcMpn 71,  40S-97, 300  40,700-55,400 

Nevada 6,700  3,600 

New  Jersey 80,000-120,000  48,000-72,000 

PuarteRleo 31.006-42,000  9,006-11.060 

Rto4aliteiid 8,000-9,000  5,000 

Venpont. 3,600  2,000-3,000 

Waehinitsa 42.088  17.068 

ToUl- 300, 000-360, 000  160,900-202,100 

Federal  shata 160,000-101,000 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreeed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
728— PROVromO  FOR  THE  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  SEC- 
OND SESSION  OF  THE  92D  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  726. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  726,  which  the  clerk  will  £tate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Houm  of  Bepreaentativei 
(the  Senate  ooTiaurrinff) .  That  the  two  HotiMt 
of  Congreaa  shaU  adjourn  on  W«<lnaaday, 
OctotMr  18,  1973,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
joiim  on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned  sine 
die. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideratlan. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  COMMISSIONS 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  382) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  prvsent  aeealon  of  the 
CODgToee.  the  President  of  the  Senate  be,  and 
ha  la  hereby,  authorized  to  malu  appoint- 
ments to  commlaalons  or  committees  author- 
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Yg^  by  law,  by  oonotirrsnt  actlctn  of  tbs  two 
BouHa,  or  by  order  oX  tbs  Senate. 

The  PHBBIDINO  OFnCBR.  Is  tiiere 
oUaetloa  to  ttie  eonslderatton  of  the 
resdttOan? 

There  being  no  criojectlon,  the  resolu- 
tion was  cogoi^dftrsd  and  screed  to. 


A  SUOOSBTEON   FOR  TBE   OPBRA- 
TlOW  OF  COIIC3RBSS 

Mr.  MAONDBON.  Mr.  PraildBDt,  X  go 
Inte  tlilB  mattar  every  time  we  reach  Olds 
poliit;  and  i%  sfons  that  I  am  always  here 
unto  the  bitter  end  wUb  somettilnc:— 
either  HEH^  ain>roprlatlans  or  an  unem- 
pkomenk  tyfrnirtlfi  Mil.  Now  tbat 
«•  ate  ateut  to  sdlom  dne  die,  and  tt 
Is  near  the  end  of  October  asala,  sumw* 
times  tt  1*  Chitettaias;  ■onmitisii  Ife  Is 
TliiiililMtliH  T  hawe  even  iMMHsre  «n 
New  "aiai'ij  Sve,  and  tills  Is  noktlM  plaoe 
krite  maStnr  Tear's  9re. 

Ibqpettaat  some  dme  eooa  we  will  stott 
to;  consider  sone  real  reorganleatiop  of 
this  body,  alonya  pian  that  I  have  veo^ 
posedalmoiA  every  yearltatt  Ihave  baai 
in  Congress,  and  that  haa  batti  a  hmg, 
long  time.  The  Senator' from  Montana 
aodi  were  tHe  last  t«ro  here^ttia  last  tkne 
ee  adjourned,  and  we  both'dedded  tlmt 
there  must  be  a  better  way  to  run  this 
body  and  to  run  Congreas  as  a  whole 
than  we  are  dal&«r  ooiw. 

I  think  the  better  way  is  to  have  legls- 
lattve  leeslonB  and  then  flsoat  scssiccs, 
as  every  other  legislative  body  does.  That 
might  allow  us  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  spending:  (jueBtieB.  We  would 
not  have  all  tiiese  argtaaentB  about  debt 
ceilings,  because  we  wooUt  legislate  and 
authorize  thai  blow  the  whistle  and  ttiSR 
we  would  know  what  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure requirements  were,  and  the 
Senate  could  sit  down  and  evaluate  these 
requests. 

Second,  what  we  have  suggested  maay 
times  is  that  we  have  a  Oovomment  fis- 
cal year  that  corresponds  with  the  calen- 
dar year.  Then  we  will  know  exactly  what 
we  are  spoidlng  and  we  will  be  able  to 
play  an  efTectlve  role  In  terms  of  U.S. 
economy. 

This  is  always  my  speech  every  time 
we  adjourn.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  were 
not  here  until  the  bitter  end  and  that 
I  could  simply  have  my  statement  In- 
serted in  the  Racoao,  but  I  am  always 
here  with  something. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  en- 
dorsed my  plan,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
influence — the  two  of  us  together. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Keep  on  trying. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Perhaps  the  next 
time  we  will  succeed. 


THANKS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  reso- 
lution (6.  Res.  383)  as  follows: 


BetoloeA,  That  Uie  thaoks  of  the  Senava 
an  benU^  tsndared  to  the  Honcwable  Bcsao 
T,  Aojnw.  Vice  rnMldent  of  the  United  states 
atttt  Xb»  President  of  the  Ssnate.  for  the 
oouftsous,  dignified,  and  impartial  Twanr^T 
wtttx  wbloh  be  has  presided  orer  Its  dellbera- 
ttofnadurtt^gths  second  session  of  the  ninety- 
sseontt  OoogresB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ohjeotlaa  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  sesokaiMi? 

There  betng  no  objection,  tHe  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AtrrMORmr  for  the  presedbnt 

OF  TUB  SENATE,  THEPRESTOEfT 
PRO  TJPCPORE.  OR  THE  ACTING 
PFUWlj^an'  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
StGKfiaB^LLEDBXLUB  AND  JOINT 
YaSaOHJETiDHS  Ai>TBR  SINE  DIE 
ADJODBVMENT 

Mr.  AtSXN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
oooaent  for  its  immediate  oooslderatiaQ. 

The  PREaiDDfO  OFFICER.  The  nss^ 
olutlon  will  be  stated. 

•nie  Jegislattve  cleiit  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  102),  as  fcdlows: 

ReaoiveA  by  the  Senate  {the  Houee  of 
Repmentativet  ooncurring ) ,  That  notwUb- 
standing  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses,  tlie  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Beip- 
reaentatlvee  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Pi»aldent  pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting 
Prertdent  pro  tempore  be,  and  they  are  bete- 
by.  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
raeolutlong  duly  passed  by  the  two  Hottsee 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  un^olmous 
conaent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  3B4) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OSIcer  to 
join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvea  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  the  two  Houees 
have  completed  their  business  of  the  seeslon 
and  are  ready  to  adjourn  unleas  he  has  some 
furtlier  oommu n Icatlon  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
(Ejection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mamsvield)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  ^Mrs.  Sbcth)  as  the  two  Senators 
to  notify  the  I*resident. 


THANKS  OP  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MUMCIE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICini.  The 
olution  will  be  stated.  ^ 

The  legislative  olerk  read  the  naoili* 
tlon  iS.  Res.  385) ,  as  follows:  f. 

Retolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Jauwb 
O.  BAexLAWD.  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  oourteoua,  dignified,  and  Im- 
partial manner  vrlth  which  he  has  presided 
orer  Its  deliberations  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Hlnety-seoand  Gongress. 

The  PRESIDINO  omCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  conslderaUon 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  oonsldeced  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TBMPORB 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  Prealdeiit,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  a^  unani- 
mous conaent  for  its  ImoiBrtlatB  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  386) ,  as  follows: 

itesolt>ed.  That  the  thanks  of  ttie  Ssnats 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Hoaarable  tarn 
MSTOAur,  Aottng  Preeldmt  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  courteonu,  dlgDlfled,  and  Im- 
partial manner  In  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  deliberations  during  the  second  ses- 
sion at  the  ninety  eeeond  Congress. 


The  PRESmma  officer,  is  there 
objection  to  the  imnnfdiftte  oooslderation 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objectlcsi,  the  rasolur 
tlon  was  considered  and  agreed  to.       r. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  PROXMnUK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7:06  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Faitbtw)  . 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mn.  Smith)  .  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  notify  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Congress 
had  concluded  its  business  and  was  ready 
to  suUoum  unless  he  had  further  com- 
munications to  make  to  them,  I  report 
that  the  committee  has  performed  its 
duty,  and  that  the  President  has  In- 
formed us  he  had  no  further  communica- 
tions to  make  to  Congress  at  this  session. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
comment  and  that  is,  it  was  a  great  privi- 
lege to  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  notifying  the  President  that 
Congress  was  ready  to  adjourn. 
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The  Presldeat  wanted  to  wish  us  all 
well  fmd  said  that  he  will  see  us  back 
here  in  January. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  it  was  a  distinct  personal 
pleasvuv  to  be  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Sxith)  on 
this  occasion. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Ur.  MANSFIELD.   I  move  that  the 

Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  vma  agreed  to:  and  at 
7:07  pjn.  the  Senate  tooiL  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7:12  p.m. 
mhjtn  oBOcd  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (.Mr.  FAimm) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest^ie_^[sepoe  ofa  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerlt 
will  call  tha  loU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAC^  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentotlvee  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  receded  from  its  disagreement  to  ttie 
amendment  of  the  8«iate  numbered  1  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  4«7a)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  carlllofi  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  and  concurred  therein;  and 
that  the  House  had  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  tb« 
Senate  numbered  2  and  3  and  ctmcur- 
red  therein,  each  with  an  amendment.  In 
which  it  requests  tiie  concurrence  of  tiie 
Senate. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CARILLON  FOR  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT 
SANTA  BARBARA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  4678. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  4678,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

Oetolved.,  Th*t  tbe  Ho\ue  recade  nrom  its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  tbe  bill  (HJi.  4678)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  free  entry 
of  a  c&rUlon  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  Unlveralty  d 
California  at  Santa  Barbara",  and  concmr 
therein. 

Reaolvtd,  That  th»  House  recede  flmn  Its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate numbered  a  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  oon- 
cui  tbereln  wltb  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 

On  page  1  of  tbe  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, tn  tbe  matter  wblcb  appears  below 
line  8,  strike  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Insert: 
•December  31.  1972". 

Resolved,  Tbat  tbe  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Sen- 


ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  blU.  and 
ooncor  therein  with  an  amendmattt,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  proposed  to  be  Is- 
serted   by   the   amendment   of   the   Senate, 
insert: 
riTLK  n— aEQULATION  OF  IMPOBTATION 

OP  PRE-COLtTMBIAN  MONUMKNTAL  OB 

ARCHITECTURAL   SCUIPTURI   OR   MU- 

HAIM 

Sao.  aoi.  Tbe  Secretary,  sftw  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  reguUtloo 
sbaU  promulgat*.  and  thereafter  when  ap- 
propriate sbaU  reTlse.  a  list  of  stone  earrings 
and  wall  art  which  are  pre-Columbian  monu- 
mental or  architectural  sctilpture  or  murals 
wttbln  tbe  meaning  of  paragraph  (8)  of  seo- 
tion  306.  Such  stOMe  carvings  and  waU  art 
may  be  Ust«d  by  type  or  other  cUsslficatlon 
deemed  appropriate  by  tbe  Secretary. 

3«c  802.  (a)  No  pre-CoIumWUta  mosu- 
meot«I  or  architectural  se^fHtire  or  mural 
whleh  Is  exported  (whether  or  not  such  ex- 
portation Is  to  tbe  United  StaMs)  Aom  the 
country  of  origin  after  tbe  efrecttve  date  of 
the  regulation  listing  such  sculpture  or  mural 
pursuant  to  section  aoa  may  be  Imported 
Into  the  United  Stnes  unless  the  go«em« 
ment  of  the  country  of  origin  of  such  sculp- 
ture or  mural  Issues  a  certificate,  In  a  form 
acceptable  to  tbe  Secretary,  wblcb  certifies 
that  such  exportation  was  not  In  violation  of 
the  laws  of  that  country. 

(b)  If  tbe  consignee  of  any  pn-e-CoIurablan 
monumental  or  architectural  sculpture  or 
mtiral  is  unable  to  present  to  the  customs 
oOeer  oonoemed  at  the  time  of  making~entry 
of  suob  sculpture  or  mural — 

(1)  the  certificate  of  the  gorerament  of 
the  country  or  origin  required  under  sub- 
section ( a )  of  this  seetlon; 

(2)  satisfactory  evMenoe  that  such  sculp- 
ture or  mural  was  exported  from  the  cotintry 
of  origin  on  or  before  the  effective  date.of  tbe 
regulation  listing  such  sculpture  or  mural 
pursuant  to  section  202,  or 

(3)  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  sculp- 
ture or  mural  Is  not  covered  by  tbe  list 
promulgated  under  section  202: 

the  customs  ofllcer  concerned  sbaU  take  tbe 
sculpture  or  mural  Into  customs  custody 
and  send  It  to  a  bonded  warehouse  or  public 
store  to  be  held  at  tbe  risk  and  expense  of  tbe 
consignee  untU  such  certificate  or  evidence  Is 
filed  with  such  offlcar.  If  such  certificate  or 
evidence  is  not  presented  within  the  90-dsy 
period  after  the  date  on  which  such  sculp- 
ture or  mural  Is  taken  Into  customs  custody, 
or  such  longer  period  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown,  tbe  Im- 
portation of  such  sculpture  or  mtiral  into  the 
United  States  Is  In  violation  of  this  title. 

Skc.  203.  (a)  Any  pre-Columbian  monu- 
mental or  architectural  sculpture  or  mural 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  this  title  shall  be  seized  and  subject 
to  forfeltiire  under  the  customs  laws. 

(b)  Any  pre-Columbian  moniunental  or 
architectural  sculpture  or  mural  which  is 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  ttatil — 

( 1 )  first  be  offered  for  return  to  tbe  coun- 
try of  origin  and  shEdl  be  returned  If  tbat 
country  bears  all  expenses  Incurred  Inci- 
dent to  such  return  and  compiles  with  such 
other  requirements  relating  to  tbe  return  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe:  or 

(2)  if  not  returned  to  the  country  of  ori- 
gin, be  disposed  of  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law  for  articles  forfeited  for  violation  of 
tbe  customs  laws. 

Sxc.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  sucH 
rules  and  regulation*  as  are  neceesary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  208.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  Tbe  term  "Secretary""  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  The  term  "pre-Columbian  monumen- 


tal   or    architectural    sculpture    or    muiai" 


(A)  any  stOne  csrvtng  or  wall  art  which— 

<1)  Is  the  product  of  a  pte-cotiqablan  In- 
dian cultuxs  of  Mexico,  Central  Amarioai 
South  America,  or  the  Caribbean  Islai)<|a^ 

(11)  was  an  InunobUe  monument  or'Mchl- 
teetural  structttre  or  was  a  part  of,  or  aflixed 
to,  any  such  morrameHt  of  structure:   and 

(Ui)  Is  subject  to  export  control  by  the 
country  of  origin;  or 

(S)  any  fragment  or  part  at  teofj  nam 
carving  or  wall  art  deecrlbed  in  subpara- 
graph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

<i)  Hie  term  "coantry  of  origin",  as  sp- 
pfUed  to  any  pre-Columbian  QkonuxBcyatal 
or.^cbltectural  sculpture  or  mural,  meaos 
tlie  country  where  such  sculpture  ot  mural 
was  Urst  discovered. 

.Mr.  I^KSX&CIRE.  IbuBjatideiA,  would 
II  te.possible  to  gefe  an  «aq>lajutfelan  of  tht 
HcMse  amsQdm^ts? 

NBr.  UhHePSELD.  Yes.  This  U  a  talQ 
wbich  pasMfd  the  Senate.  It  tea  one 
amwichapBt.  having  to  da  nlttL  pAf 
Columbian  art.  The  purpoie  is  tovraHBet 
the  antiquitkM  of-  foreign  ootmtvtei.  It 
gives  the  aaovetery-  of  the  Traaaury  Uu 
authority  tz>  etpeiate  wdth  other  coun-> 
tries  wUCH  bttve  laws^to  see  that  tber 
are  not  ylokitod. 

This  has  been  the  case  so  odften  with 
broken  flgiiree,  literally  broken,  of  M^- 
aa  culture  and  civilization  wtaloti)flnd 
their  way  into  cuxio  «hop»  or  art  shops 
In  this  oountcy^  Tbearare  stolen  cmd  sold 
for  a  profit  and  llteraUy  dtstroyed  in  the 
process. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  this -more- diffi- 
cult by  bringing  about  accomanodation 
between  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  PROSMIRE.  I  have  no  concern 
with  that.  'Wbat  concerned  me  was  ttaJt 
It  was  to  be  used  to  seme  extent  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  various  tariff  and  trade  amend- 
m«]:t8. 

Mr.  MAN»!IELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  concern  is 
whetiier  there  were  any  amendments 
added  ia  the  House  that  would  affect 
custom  duties  or  rates  or  something  of 
that  kind.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  were  taken  off. 
The  only  one  added  was  with  respect 
to  pre-Colombian  art.  It  does  not  affect 
customs  duties  or  rates.  Hie  an&wer  is 
no. 

Mr.  PROXlkflRE.  The  only  addition  is 
something  that  affects  pre-Aztec  art. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. And  the  Senate  already  passed  that 
particular  proviso. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
and  I  hope  this  wHl  not  be  a  long  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 
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There  DelCE  np  objection,  at  7: 17  p jn. 
the  SBnate-tooi:  Ta  recess,  subject  to  tbe 
can  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  jreassembled  at  8:41  pjn., 
wjien  caned  tfr*  ordy  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  FAWfriW . 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE, AND  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS,  AND  FOR  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES, 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
CONGRESS  4uo 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I'Sdr 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pu-o  tempore,  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore,  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills,  and 
joint  resolutions,  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  tsall 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prefiiaent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  that  the  S«i- 
ate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:44 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  8:48  pan., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Ofittcer  (Mr.  Fannin). 


ADJOURNMENT  SINB  DIB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  imder 
tbe  Constitution,  the  convcntixg  date  for 
the  first  session  of  the  93d. Congress  is 
January  3.  1973. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  728, 1  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  sine  die. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and.  at  8:40 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS' SIGNED  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
SmE    DIE    ADJOURNMENT 

Subsequent  to  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  the  Vice  President, 


under  the  authority  of  tbe  order  of  the 
Sanala,  signed  the  following  eoraUcd 
UUa  and  Joiok  resolutions,  whtcb  had 
piwlously  beea  s^tned  by  the  Speaker 
of  ito»  Hofiise  of  Representatives,  and  ex- 
amined and  fouwl  truly  enrtdled  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Senate ; 

On  October  20, 1972: 
HJL  lita.  An  act  to  ameod  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal exemptions   In  the  case  of  AnMrlcau 
Samoans.  and  for  other  pvuijoees; 

8.  1624.  An  act  to  amend  title  12,  Dlstrtct 
oC  Oolombta  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation 
of  actions  for  actions  arising  out  of  death 
or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe 
injjproTament  to  real  property; 

HJl.  10071.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Public 
Works  and  E<;oncKnio  Oevelopmsnt  Act  of 
IMS; 

S.  1971..  An  ,i^^  to  declare  a  portion  of  Um 
Delaware  River  In  Philadelphia  County,  Pa., 
nonnavlgaUe; 

8.  38^.  An  act  autborising  the  city  of 
Clinton  Bridge  CommUirton  to  cociTsy  lU 
bridge  structuxes  and  other  assets  of  tbe 
State  of  Iowa  fuid  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  paxtUlly  constructed  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near 
Clinton.  Iowa,  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
miaalon  ol  tbe  State  of  Iowa; 

H.B.  4e78.  An  a«t  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  for  a  carillon  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HM.  13396.  An  act  to  autboriae  an  increase 
in  land  acquisition  funds  for  tbe  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purposes ; 

SLR.  Iifi28.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  laws  apfillcabla  to  Ouam,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  16074.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  jellyfish  ooatrU  programs 
until  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1977;  and 

HJt.  10064.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
aoA  for  other  purposes; 

H3.  10810.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  In  tbe  public  debt  limit  and 
to  place  a  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  for  tbe  fiscal  year  eadlng  June 
30.  1973. 

HJt.  10026.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  87,  United 
States  Oode,  to  extend  tbe  authority  for  spe- 
cial pay  for  nuclear-qualified  naval  surface 
oflteen,  and  provide  special  pay  to  certain 
nuclear-trained  and  qualified  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  naval  servlee  who  agree  to  reen- 
11st,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

US..  17034.  An  act  rusting  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  flseal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  25,  1972: 
HJi.  1,  An  act  to  BiDiend  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  for  other  pttrpoees; 

HJR.  10751.  An  act  to  establish  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
to  provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol. 
to  further  the  pxirposes  for  whlcti  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was 
designated,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  11021.  An  act  to  control  the  emission 
of  noise  detriment  to  the  human,  enrlron- 
ment.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.J.  Res.  912.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Oongress  to  an  agreement 
between  the  States  of  North  C&rotUm  and 
Virginia  establishing  tbetx  lateral  seaward 
boundary:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1331.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  approprlatloTw  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  for  oCher  purpoees. 


ENROLLED  BUId  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT  SUB8EQUEI4T  TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Subeequent  to  the  siiie  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  presented  to  the  President  ot  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled  Wns: 
On  October  20,  1972: 

S.  1524.  An  act  to  amend  title  12,  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of 
actions  for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or  in- 
jury caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  im- 
provement to  real  property; 

S.  1971.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of  the 
Delaware  River  In  Philadelphia  County,  Pa., 
nonnavlgable:  and 

S.  3822.  An  act  authorizing  the  city  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  convey  Its 
bridge  structures  and  other  assets  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  provide  for  the  completion 
of  a  partially  constructed  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  by 
the  state  Highway  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Iowa. 


APPROVAL  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SUBSE- 
QUENT TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

"Hie  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Senale  that 
he  had  approved  and  signed  the  follow- 
ing acts  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  October  18,  1972: 

S.  1497.  An  act  to  authorise  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  Sltiu  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2700.  An  act  to  extend  dlplomatle  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  to  the  mission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Oommutiltles  and  to  mem- 
bers thereof:  and 

S.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Thomas  Jefferson  UnlversltT,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  the  first  university  In  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States. 
OB  October  19.  1972: 

8.J.  Res.  230  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  tbe 
week  beginning  October  16.  It72,  as  "National 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week"; 

8  J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  which  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
March  1973  as  "National  Beta  Club  WMk"; 
and 

8J.  Res.  206.  Joint  resolution  to  prorlde 
grants  for  Allen  J.  EUender  feUowshlps  to 
disadvantaged  secondary  school  students  and 
their  teachers  to  participate  in  a  Washington 
public  affairs  program. 

On  October  20,  1972: 

S.  520.  An  8u:t  to  autbortze  the  Becretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  various  Federal  reolamatlon  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  ptirpoeee;  and 

S.  970.  An  act  to  promote  oompetltlan 
among  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in  the 
design  and  production  of  safe  motor  vehicles 
having -greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

On  October  21.  1972: 

S.  493.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  a  wU- 
demass  area  tbe  national  forest  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  Eagle  cap  wilderness  Area. 
known  as  tbe  MInam  River  Canyon  and  ad- 
joining area.  In  Oregon,  and  for  othsr  pur- 
poees; 

S.  666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  post- 
al employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  Ul..  post  otBce, 

S.  1198.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  aa  to  its  sultabUlty 
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lor  prvMiTkUon  aa  wIldemaM  tb«  are*  com- 
moDif  known  m  thfB  DMtlaa  Pt^ks  Are*  la 
tbm  Stmtm  at  OdaaMa; 

8.  1978.  An  act  to  proTld*  for  tb»  «cUl9Uab- 
ment  of  tta«  TluuUleua  SoaclvuBko  Hom«  Na- 
dotiAl  HiatorlB  Stte  In  ttw  Btato  of  F^nnsyl- 
vuiU,  and  for  othar  purpoMs; 

S.  M7ft.  An  aot  for  tlM  rell^  of  WoUgaac 

S.  3468.  An  aot  f or  Um  r*U«f  of  Kenneth  J. 
Wolff; 

S.  3833.  An  act  for  tb«  reU«f  of  Alberto 
&odrl(uaz; 

a.  30S8.  An  act  for  tba  r«ll«f  of  MAurice 
Marchbank*; 

S.  3483.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Caaa 
County.  N.  D*k.: 

S.  3M3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OeraJd  Vln- 
oent  Bvill; 

S.  3871.  An  act  to  '^'"*"'<  provlalont  of  law 
relMlng  to  the  Admlnletratlve  Conference  of 
the  urn  ted  States: 

S.  3943.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Blind- 
ing Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  oonjstructlon  of  a  cItIc  oent«r  In  the  Die- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

3.  4060.  An  act  to  provide  that  any  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  deemed  to  have  given 
hie  oonaent  to  a  chemical  teet  of  bta  blood, 
breath,  or  urine,  for  the  purpoae  of  deter- 
mining the  blood  alcohol  content;  and 

S.  4043.  An  act  to  provide  for  acquisition 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  of  the  mass  transit  biis 
systems  engaged  m  scheduled  regular  opera- 
tions In  the  National  Capital  area,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 

On  October  3a,  1972: 

S.  141.  An  act  to  eatabllsh  the  PoesU  Butte 
National  Monument  In  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purpoeee;  and 

S.  3411.  An  aot  to  eatabUah  the  Cumber- 
land Island  National  Seashore  In  the  State 
of  Oeorgta,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  2£.  1972: 

a.  318.  An  act  to  permit  suits  to  adjudicate 
certain  real  propertfr  quiet  title  actions; 

S.  1463.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Mlaalsslppi  Sio\iz  Indians  in 
T"fl'v  Claims  Conunlssion  dockets  numbered 
143,  356.  360.  361,  363,  and  388,  and  for  other 
purpoeee: 

3.  1938.  An  act  to  amend  the  WUd  emd 
Scenic  Biveis  Aot  by  designating  a  segment 
if  the  3t.  Croix  River,  Minn,  and  Wis.,  as  a 
romponent  of  the  national  wUd  and  scenic 
rivers  system: 

S.  3147.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Marie  M. 
Ridgely; 

A.  3370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Magnus 
David  Forrester: 

3.  3674.  An  act  to  renaove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  lands  located  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico; 

3.  3741.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1967,  authorizing  aircraft  loan 
^jarantees,  in  order  to  expand  the  program 
pursuant  to  such  act; 

3.  3330.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
and  for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Assiniboine  Trlbee  of  the  Tort  Peck  and  Port 
Belknap  Beeervations.  Mont.; 

3.  3340.  An  act  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  facilitate  the 
payment  of  transportation  charges, 

3.  3310.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
3tatae  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Beeenre  in  officers  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral's  Corps  in  the 
^rade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3823.  An  act  authorizing  the  City  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  convey  Its 
brMge  structures  and  other  aaeets  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  partially  constructed  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Clin- 
ton, Iowa  by  the  State  Highway  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Iowa; 

S.J.  Ree.  304.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorize 


the  preparation  of  a  history  of  public  works 
in  the  United  Statee; 

S^.  Jlee.  321.  Jolnrt  reeotutkm  to  designate 
Banjamtn  Franklin  Memorial  Hall  at  the 
FrankUn  Insutute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  NatUtnai  Memorial;  and 

BJ.  Bee.  347.  Joint  resolution  extendiiig  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  In  certain 


On  October  3,  1979: 

8.  37.  An  act  to  establish  the  Olen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
ArlBOBa  and  Utah; 

S.  909.  An  ae«  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Rogers: 

S.  1524.  An  act  to  amend  title  12,  District 
of  Ct^TUBbta  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of 
aottons  for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or 
injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  Im- 
provement to  real  property; 

S.  1863.  An  act  to  eetablish  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  Statee  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purpoeee; 

S.  3318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Looogshore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  jrorpoeee; 

8.  3464.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378,  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  pilot  program  and  for  other 
ptirpoees; 

8.  2714.  An  act  for  the  r«Mef  of  M.  Sgt.  WU- 
!lam  C.  Harpold,  VB.  Marine  Corps,  retired; 

8.  3768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Mayoros; 

8.  3267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oary  Went- 
wortb,  of  Staples,  Minn.; 

8.  3826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Appa- 
laehlan  Regional  Hoepltals,  Inc.; 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

8.  8858.  An  aot  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain small  vessels  in  U.S.  fisheries: 

8. 3419.  An  act  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hazardous  products,  and  for  other  piuposes: 

S.  3607.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  pol- 
icy and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
management,  beneficial  use,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other 
piHTJoeee; 

8.  3S94.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

8.  3546.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967; 

8.  3843.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  malte  loenxa  to  certain 
railroads  In  order  to  restore  or  replace  essen- 
tial facilities  and  equipment  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  natural  disasters  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Jvme  1972; 

8.  3868.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  areas  with  health  manpower 
shortages,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8  3969.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  In- 
vestigations of  certain  potential  water  re- 
sources developments;  and 

8.  4022.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Exposition  on  the  Environment  to  be  held  In 
Spokane.  Wash.,  In  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  October  31. 1972: 

8. 1971.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of  the 
Delaware  River  In  Philadelphia  County,  Pa,, 
nonnavl  gable. 


COMMUNTCATTON  PROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT RECEIVED  SUBSEQENT  TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1972.  received  the  following 
commimlcatlon  from  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  which,  with  an  accom- 
panying paper,  was  referred'to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Houitng  and  Urban 
Affalrft: 

A  comgniniratlon  relatlsg  to  the  i*,. 
porting  of  tranaaeOoou  by.  the  Export;: 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomlnatloas  received  by  the 
Senate  October  18,  1972: 

Ik  trx  CoA«r  Oxtamd 

The  following  ofDoers  of  the  UJ9.  OOast 
Quard  for  promotloa  to  the  grade  of  cm- 
tain: 

WUllam  D.  Harvey 
Robert  Russell 
Claude  W.  Jenkins 
Kdmond  Janczyk 
Peter  J.  Delaat  JT. 
Robert  C.  Branham 
Raymond  H.  Baetaen  Jr. 
Robert  8.  Lucas 
John  F.  Lobkovleh 
David  J.  Llnde 
Robert  B.  Sims 
OUbert  P.  Sherburne 
Richard  B.  Brooks 
James  R.  Kelly 
William  S.  Black 
Robert  T.  Piatt  Jr. 
John  H.  Byrd  Jr. 
Keimeth  O.  Wiman 
John  D  Steinbaoher 
David  F.  Mclntoeh  Jr. 
Robert  V  Hackney 
Robert  O.  Moore 
.Melvln  W.  Hallock 
Edward  J.  Ard 
Herbert  Q.  Lyons 
Patrick  M.  Jacobsen 
Howard  H.  Istock 
Robert  J.  Hanson 
Bdwln  H.  Daniels 
Keith  B.  Schumacher 
Ralph  C.  HUl 
Charles  E.  Mathleu 
aienn  F.  Young 
James  E.  Orabb 
Edward  C.  Farmer  Jr. 
Albert  G.  Stirling 
Ernest  E.  Rowland  Jr. 
David  O.  Rowland 
WlUiam  D.  Markle  Jr. 
Donald  C.  Hlntze 
Bernard  A.  Hoyland 
WlUlam  E.  Lehr  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Kelly 
Hal  F.  Olson 
Roger  L.  Madson 
WaltOT  W.  Kohl  Jr. 
James  C.  Irwin 
wmtam  P.  Kozlovsky 
Edwin  L.  Parker 
Milton  Y.  Hinrt/>h       ,         , 
ClydeT.  Lusk  Jr.. 
Bobby  F.  HoUlngBworth 

TTie  following  Reserve  oflloer  to  be  a  per- 
manent commissioned  ofllcer  in  the  regular 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 

WUllam  M.  Jacobs 

In  tbz  Navt 
Capt.  Robin  L.  c.  Qutgley,  u,S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  th«  grade  of  captain  u  the 
Navy  while  serving  as  commanding  offloer. 
Service  School  Command,  San  Diego,  Calif 
in  accordance  with  article  n,  section  2,' 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  18,  1972: 

National  iKsrmnr  or  Edtjcation 

Thomas  K.  GOennan,  Jr.,  of  Vlrglna.  to  be 
DirectOT,  National  Institute  of  Education. 


October  18,  1972 


EXTENSION^.QF  REMARKS 
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Ik  TBS  Natxoital  OcxAmc  and  ministration    nominations    beginning    Rob-     inationa  were  received   by  the  Senate   and 

^         AticospiaDuc  AsMUOBTaAnoir  art  O.  Hi^^klna,  to  bs  lieutsaaat,  and  ending     appeared    in   the   Oongrssi tonal   Reoord   on 

National   Oceanic    and   Atmosiiharlo   Ad-      WUUam  B.  Qeorge,  to  be  ensign,  which  nom-      October  14,  1972. 
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ROLLINO  WITH  THI  PUNCHES 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or   lilCHIGAM 
IN  THK  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  years  here  In  the 
Congress,  I  have  grown  to  Icnow  and  ad- 
mire Joseph  V.  Machugh,  who  is  no 
stranger  to  the  Men^bers  of  the  House. 
I  was  most  inyjressed  with  the  contents 
of  his  most  recent  suticle  and  believe 
It  to  have  a  message  for  each  of  us. 
At  this  point  I  insert  Joe's  thoughts  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
general  public: 

RoLUKO   WrrH   tkx   Ptmcsxa 

Were  life  Itself  for  the  moet  part  to  con- 
sist of  smooth  sailing,  hi4>py  landings  and 
striking  success  of  personal  pursuit*— 
twould  indeed  be  an  idyUlc  existence.  How- 
ever, under  such  Improbable  drcamstauoes, 
beneflclarlee  of  that  Utopia  might  suggest 
"plight  of  ths  poor,  Uttle  rich  boy"  resiwd 
Inside  the  waUed  mansion  and  grounds  of 
the  famUy  home — and  whose  parents  had 
spared  the  rod  and  ^>oUied  tits  chlldr— giv- 
ing ht'T'  free  and  untrsBuneled  reign  for  his 
every  desire.  Inevitably,  sooner  or  later  that 
life  would  begin  to  pall  and — as  in  the  In- 
stance of  our  "first  parents" — ^he  would  look 
for  some  new  and  untried  source  of  stimula- 
tion without  bonds  of  disdpUne — that  In- 
dispensable ingredient  for  stiocsss  of  all  hu- 
man conduct — xinlversaUy  resented  by  mil- 
lions of  the  short-sighted  but,  like  other 
Laws  of  Nature — Imperatively-lasting  and 
Inflexible  as  the  force  of  gravity  within 
the  orbit  of  the  Barth's  surface. 

Everyone  has  read  accounts  of  Infants 
who  have  faUen  from  fairly  great  heights 
or  of  accidental  dropping  of  professional 
acrobats — none  of  whom  stistalned  any  ill- 
effects  from  then  respective  falls.  Explana- 
tion of  such  oocurrenoes:  a  baby  cannot 
reason  and  is  totaUy  tmaware  of  fact  of  fall- 
ing and/or  inherent  danger  to  him  there- 
from. The  acrobat  has  learned  not  to  stUton 
bis  body  in  resistance  to  the  movement  of 
dropping.  So,  both  "roll  with  the  punches"  in 
relative  relaxation  and  thereby  fail  to 
emerge  as  statistics  In  the  area  of  news 
reporting. 

Isnt  there  a  potent  lesson — parable  like — 
In  cases  <^  the  child  and  the  acrobat?  We 
all  agree  that  life  rarely  proceeds  without 
r4>ples  or  torrents  of  disturbance.  Our  In- 
nennoftt  and  ardently-desired  plans  oft  do 
go  awry,  even  as  our  autos  break  down  on 
moet  inopportune  occasions,  I.e.,  start  of  va- 
cation or  en  route  to  distant  destinations. 
When  those  exasperating  developments  oc- 
c\ir — the  least  admirable  of  our  emotions 
spring  into  Immediate  action.  Tenu>er,  anger 
and  Irritability  and  naturally  seeking  to 
blame  someone  else  for  the  distress.  And  hate 
rises,  too,  from  thoee  ashes  of  discontent  like 
Phoenix  and  in  the  throes  of  the  vlcUm's 
displeasxve  he  will  be  far  from  remembering 
a  treasured  wisdom:  "Hate  always  hurts  the 
hater  much  more  than  the  hated  t" 

To  profit  from  the  parable — why  not  emu- 
late the  tot  and  the  timibler  in  conneetlOD 
with  the  punches  of  life's  encounters r  If. 
Instead  of  getting  angry — he  devotes  energy 
and  attentton  to  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  situation,  he  may  find  -roots  of  the  trou- 


ble azid  perhaps  he  himself  may  be  able  to 
make  nsoessary,  temporary  adjustmenu  at 
the  BceBii  and  lo,  they  could  be  "off  and  away 
in  a  Jlffrt" 

So.  too,  ta.  ooonectloo  with  vastly  joon  Im- 
portant InoHlants  of  the  complicated  exist- 
ence in  the  saphtstlaafisd  and  shrinking 
World  of  today.  If  we  would  plaoe  a  brake 
on  our  own  exploaivenass,  taks  ttane  to  ana- 
lyse the  iiltBstloni  and  asek  to  evolve  come- 
tlve  approaohes — would  ws  not  be  rolling 
with  tboss  punches?  We  can  be  as  certaUi 
that  swdi  obstacles  will  arrive— as  we  are 
of  death  and  tasaa.  Hence,  why  ixot  promise 
ourselves  in  advance  to  be  prepai«d  and 
wasts  no  valuabls  tlms  In  blowing  off  steam 
or  In  allowing  It  to  fester  inside  to  create 
internal  preHures  which  could  be  even  more 
harmful  to  ourselves  than  a  short  burst  of 
emotional  anger. 

Few  if  any  situations,  domestic,  iutema- 
tlonal — or  in  between  thoee  poles — would 
not  lend  themselves  readily  to  application 
of  this  simple  counsel  of  wisdom:  "Think  it 
through  first — and  then  try  to  smile  back  in 
the  faoe  of  adversity."  Moreover,  there  are 
thoee  who  have  advocated  an  Eleventh  Com- 
mandmant:  "Always  preserve  a  Sense  of  Pro- 
portloa — Irrespective  of  what  happens!" 

In  Lives  of  The  Saints  we  can  read  about 
one  of  them  who,  after  having  been  spat 
upon — responded  to  that  shameful  insult 
merely  by  saying:  "Just  how  important  will 
be  this  incident  In  the  light  of  Eternity?" 
That  Saint  had  wasted  none  of  his  emotions 
in  anger;  he  had  done  himself  no  harm; 
ajul  on  the  contrary  he  had  strengthened 
his  character  immeasurably.  Now,  place  tJiat 
Incident  alongside  Its  antithe>tical  c^poslte: 
"An  eye  for  an  eye— and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  I" 

For,  if  the  Pen  is  mightier  than  ths 
Sword — and  Restraint  rewards  tboss  who 
practloe  it — why  noc  start  to  Inculcate  In 
minds  of  our  rising  and  magnifloently 
adroit  youngsters  of  today — this  cardinal 
Rule  of  Conduct: 
"LMT't  sou.  wrrR  TBS  ruvcHXB  or  uvst" 

WhABSver  they  rear  their  \igly  heads — 
as  WW  may  be  sure  they  will  do.  Ami  then 
the  future  World  can  be  at  least  a  wee  bit 
better  place  in  which  to  live — for  having 
taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  prepared  In 
advance  for  thoee  repeatedly  inevitable  ad- 
versities. 

JOSBTR    V.    MACHTTOH. 

Waskdtotov,  DX}.,  September  1$,  1872. 


INSERTS  OWN  REMARKS  ON  BUS 
TAKEOVER 


HON.  JOHN  L  McMILUN 

OF  SOtrrH   CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF&E8SNTATIVES 

Tttetday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  would 
like  to  have  inserted  in  thJe  CoNGaxssiON- 
AL  RicoHO  my  own  remarks  concemlng 
the  bus  takeover  bill  which  we  passed  last 
Saturday  evening. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  this  bill  would 
still  be  in  the  subcoountktce  if  I  had  not 
called  it  up  to  the  full  committee  since 
the  subcommittee  chairman  could  not 
get  a  quorum.  The  full  committee  had  to 
meet  three  times  before  a  quorum  was 
present.  This  statement,  which  follows, 
also  applies  to  the  teachers  i>ay  raise  bill: 


OoToaaa  10,  l»72. 
In  tAis  Ssnats  Baport  on  8.  40es  under  ths 
heading  "Oonrtemnatlon  Procedure"  on  ps^ 

6,  comment  is  made,  "Nothing  in  this  Aot 
shall  be  construed  as  granting  to  the  Transit 
Authority  the  power  to,  and  the  Transit  Au- 
thority shall  not,  assume  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  of  the  llabUltlas,  either  contingent  or  ac- 
tual, of  D.C.  Itanslt  System,  Inc." 

Wltliout  quallfloation  this  rsstricUon 
would  hamstring  the  negotiation  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  Transit  Authority  and  D.O. 
Transit  wtiich  lias  been  proceeding  to  near 
completion  these  past  few  months.  It  is 
neoeeaary  that  the  Transit  Authority  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  certain  opemttog  liabili- 
ties which  are  normal  In  these  situations. 
This  is  ueceesary  providiTifi,  hottever.  thst 
in  assuming  such  liabilities  provision  is 
made  for  compentation  to  the  Transit  Au- 
thority by  the  O.C.  Transit  System. 

The  Conference  Report  should,  therefore, 
clarify  the  above  cooiment  in  the  Senate  Re- 
port so  that  it  should  reed,  "Nothing  in  tills 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  granting  to  the 
Transit  Authority  "he  power  to,  and  the  Tran- 
sit Authority  shaU  not,  assimie  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  of  the  llabllltiss,  either  contin- 
gent or  actual,  of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc., 
unlet*  compensation  is  paid  ttierefor  by 
D.O.  Trantit  System,  Inc.  to  the  rranstt  jLu- 
tKority."  (Italic  adOed.) 


A  CITIZEN'S  ROLE  IN  CRIME  CON- 
TROL— LOUIS  SCHWEITZER 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  SKKATE  OF  THX  UNITKD  STATK8 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  1987, 
the  National  Crime  Commission  docu- 
mented the  archfltic  and  ineCBcient  proc- 
esses which  govern  the  operation  of  our 
criminal  justice  system.  Since  then  we 
have  embarked  upon  substantia]  efforts 
to  modernize  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, our  courts,  and  our  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

We  have  done  so  knowing  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  task.  We  have  done  so  knowing 
that  the  \1tallty  and  strength  of  our 
constitutional  giiarantees  are  relevant  so 
long  as  they  accommodate  the  vicissitude 
of  changing  coitdltlons  and  the  stress 
of  changing  times. 

In  an  age  when  in  the  face  of  such 
pervasive  public  problems,  made  to  ap- 
pear to  mjuiy  that  there  is  Little  that 
any  individual  man  can  do,  one  con- 
cerned citizen  has  left  his  mark  on  the 
cause  of  criminal  justice  reform. 

That  man  was  Louis  Sehweltser.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of  American 
civil  liberties  and  was  passionately 
committed  to  making  them  work  for 
those  without  resources,  sometimes  evm 
of  hope.  The  founder  of  the  Vera  In- 
stitute of  Justice  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Schweitzer  made  a  singular  contribu- 
tion in  the  effort  to  maike  the  criminal 
justice  system  In  the  United  States  more 
humane  and  more  efficient. 

Although  he  died  last  year,  tlje  Vent 
Institute  continues  to  bring  competence. 
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expertise,  and  commimait  to  the  ex- 
traordinarily complex  problems  of  crim- 
inal justice.  Mr.  President,  a  brief  ar- 
ticle recently  appeared  In  the  World 
magazine,  written  by  Hallowell  Bowser 
concerning  this  work  of  Mr.  Schweitz«r. 
I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  is  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objectk)n.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaoosD, 
aa  follows; 
What  Cak  Own  Maw  Do?  horra  ScMwrrrzHi: 

MAGWinCEKT    LAYStAK 

^By  H»Uow«il  Bowa«r) 

Louis  Schweitzer  wu  an  BbulU«nt  Amar- 
lo*a  mlUlonaire  who  bad  a  rolUclclng  good 
ilm«  wltb  hi*  mon*y.  Tet  before  hm  died  iMt 
year  be  alao  maa««ed.  almost  single-handed- 
ly, to  80t  in  motloB  acane  long-needed.  stUl- 
ongolng  chan|(ee  tn  our  system  of  justice. 

Sehweitzer'B  feelings  against  injustice  were 
not  rooted  in  any  penonal  history  of  porerty : 
his  fttthor  had  emigrated  to  the  D.S.  from 
H\isaU  In  1903,  when  SebweltEer  was  four, 
and  h«d  soon  made  good  as  a  manufacturer 
of  olgarette  paper.  Toung  Scbwelts«r  was 
reared  in  comfortAble  circumstances  and 
got  an  engineering  degree  from  the  University 
of  IdAlne.  When  his  fatiiar  died,  Louis  and 
hla  two  Qrothers  took  over  the  family  Qrm 
and  prospered  mightily. 

From  the  flras,  he  was  an  easy  touch  for 
anyone  who  gave  him  a  legltlnxate  pitch  for 
help,  and  hla  charttlea  very  much  Included 
hlmaeli.  When  his  wife,  an  actress,  com- 
pJLalned  that  It  was  hard  to  Ond  taxis  In  Man- 
hattan after  her  nighttime  performances, 
Schweitzer  reacted  Impulsively;  he  bought 
a  Mercedes-Bens  taxlcab  and  a  (17.000  New 
York  City  taxi  medallion,  then  actually  found 
a  haciile  numart  Louis  Schweltoer  (no  rela- 
tion) to  drive  the  cab.  The  arrangement  was 
that  they  would  split  the  profits— so  long 
as  the  taxi  was  available  whenever  the  Sch- 
weltzers  needed  to  be  driven  somewhere. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Schweltoer  bought  out 
his  favorite  barbershop,  In  Manhattan's 
cauyelar  building,  because  it  closed  too  early 
in  the  evening.  He  then  gave  the  deed  to 
the  shop's  head  bait>er.  on  condition  that  he 
itay  open  later,  and  share  the  shop's  inoome 
with  him. 

Similarly,  when  he  liad  trouble  flagging 
down  gondDlas  during  the  busy  season  In 
Venice,  he  b ft  on  a  characteristic  solution. 
Be  asked  a  gondoUere.  "Wouldn't  you  TQce  to 
have  3(our  owa  boat?"  In  broken  Engllah,  the 
oarHiuBi  (a  votuble  type  named  Bruno)  aald 
3ure — but  a  gondola  ooat  a  lot  more  mone^ 
than  he  had. 

'No  problem. "  Schweltxer  said,  "I'm  going 
to  buy  the  gondola  you  operate,  give  It  to 
you,  and  split  the  profits  between  us."  Bruno, 
ecstatic,  cried  that  he  would  not  only  reeerve 
the  gondola  for  the  Sehwettsen  when  they 
were  In  Venice,  but  wotUd  also  give  free  rUlas 
to  all  their  American  friends.  At  this.  Sch- 
weltaer  feigned  heavy  dlapieeeure.  "In  that 
ceae,"  he  grumpad.  "I  take  back  my  oSer. 
The  deal  la  off!"  Shattered,  Bruno  begged 
Schwettaer  to  explain  bis  change  of  mind. 
"It's  simple."  Schwettaer  said.  "The  deal  Is 
off  unless  you  promise  to  charge  my  Ameri- 
can trlanda  double.  They  can  afford  It!" 

The  gondellara'  guild  at  first  apposed  the 
Bnmo-Loals  partnership:  tx>  foreigner,  they 
huffed,  had  ever  owned  a  Venetian  gondola. 
Charm  and  money  smoothed  the  way,  how- 
ever. Bruno  got  his  gondola  (named  for 
Schwettser's  wife  Lucille ) .  and  the  passenger 
compartment  of  Schweitzer's  Manhattan- 
baaad  taxicab  soon  displayed  this  sign :  Wrzi« 
or  TnvKx,   Bb  Sttbi  To  Asx  rm  Batnfo's 

aONOBLA. 

Though  he  broke  even  on  the  gondola, 
many  of  Schweltaar's  whims  ooet  him  bard 
cash.  Once,  while  on  an  ooean  trip,  be  learned 
that  an  evening  of  boxing  matches  between 
the  liner's  crewmen  had  been  arranged  for 
:he  bored  passengers.  Schweitzer  sought  out 
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the  purser  privately.  "Usten."  be  aei4;  "I 
want  you  to  pass  the  word  that  111  give  a 
hundred  dollars  to  every  fighter  who  loses." 
"Dent  you  mean  to  the  one  who  wins?"  the 
purser  asked.  "No,"  Schweitzer  said,  'I  mean 
the  loear  takes  tt  all." 

There  followed  seme  of  the  go4l>awfullest 
boxing  matches  seen  since  the  heyday  of  the 
canvaeb&ck  pru»fighter  called  Painting  Phil 
Scott.  Bven  the  weakest  missed  punch  would 
cause  a  heavily  muscled  stoker  to  ptcefa  for* 
ward  onto  the  canvas,  where  he  would  lie 
doggo  till  counted  out.  The  passengers  were 
myetlAed  by  these  curious  doings — ail  of 
them,  that  is,  except  the  poker-faced.  In- 
wardly chuckling  Schweitzer. 

But  Schweitzer  was  no  mere  playboT'-UHer. 
He  worked  hard  at  his  business  and  }ust  as 
hard  at  dispensing  grants  and  handouts  to 
deserving  persons.  One  day  In  ttaie  early  Six- 
ties, a  friend  mentioned  to  him  that  each 
year  about  80,000  persons  bad  to  stay  oooped 
up  In  New  York  City's  crowded  Jails  for  at 
least  a  month — sometimes  mtich  longer — 
because  they  could  not  afford  the  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollars  needed  to  obtain  release  on 
ball,  pending  trial.  ThU  revelation  deeply  dis- 
turbed Schweitzer.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
nian  with  strong  family,  church,  and  job  ties 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  skip  town  If  a 
magistrate  released  him  on  reoognizance — 
that  is,  without  payment  of  ball. 

It  was  then  that  Schweitzer  set  up  the 
Vera  Foundation  (named  after  his  mother). 
With  the  help  of  its  young  director,  Herbert 
Sturx,  and  a  few  law-student  volxmteers,  Vera 
began  rimnlng  quick  checks  on  the  back- 
grounds and  general  reliability  of  men  being 
held  for  trial  on  minor  charges.  Soon  for- 
ward-looking Judges — notably  Justice  Bern- 
ard Boteln — began  releasing  prisoners  on 
recommendation  of  the  Manhattan  Ball  Proj- 
ect, as  the  Vera  group  was  called.  Of  the  first 
3500  men  released,  only  1.6  percent  later 
failed  to  show  up  for  trial.  The  xisual  ball- 
jumping  rate  is  upwards  of  3  percent.  The 
Ball  Project  idea  was  soon  taken  ever  by  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  eventually  spread  to 
cities  cross  the  country.  Many  of  its  features 
are  embodied  in  the  federal  Ball  Reform  Act 

of  i9«e. 

Later  the  Foundation,  renamed  the  Vera 
Institute  of  Justice,  pioneered  a  Simimons 
Project,  under  which  many  p>eople  charged 
with  minor  offenses  are  taken  direct  to  pollee 
precinct  houses,  are  told  when  to  appear  In 
court,  and  are  then  set  free.  This  process  gets 
around  the  red  tape  and  human  misery  too 
often  attendant  on  formal  arraignment  and 
pretrial  detention. 

Oolng  from  strength  to  strength,  Schweit- 
zer and  his  Institute  still  later  set  up  a  highly 
effective  program  that  gives  Skid  Row  dere- 
licts medical  and  other  help.  Vera  also  In- 
troduced the  Idea,  eventually  taken  over  by 
New  York  City,  of  hoiding  oa^>a  prosecution 
of  first  and  petty  offenders  so  long  as  they 
do  well  in  vsrioua  Job  programs. 

With  Schweltajer  gone  (he  died  last  Septem- 
ber at  73)  his  institute  is  developing  new 
projects — e.g.,  heroln-malntenance  pro- 
grams— la  line  with  his  IdeaU  act  freedom  and 
Justice.  His  true  monument,  however.  Is  the 
many  thousands  of  obscure  people  who  dont 
even  know  hla  name.  b\rt  whose  Uvea  have 
been  touched,  in  some  caaee  traiMfDrmed.  by 
the  revolution  he  ao  courageously  began. 
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ber,  Chaiu.18  OmTtK  of  MlselBslppi  is 
about  to  retire  from  this  House. 

I  Join  with  his  numerous  colleagues 
in  paying  respect  to  this  dedicated  pub-" 
lie  servant. 

For  the  past  4  years  the  residents  of 
the  Third  District  of  Mississippi  have 
had  this  conabte  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican represent  them  In  the  House,  and 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  they  will  no  longer 
have  him  as  their  spokesman  io  Wash- 
ington. 

I  wish  my  colleague,  Mr,  Gtirn», 
good  luck  and  good  health  In  the  years 
ahead. 

SENATOR  CHARLES  PERCY— DEVEL, 
OPING  MINORITY  BUSINESS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRTFFm 


HON.  DANIEI T.  FIOOD 

or    PEMN&TLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KBPHESENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.   FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,,  my  col- 
league and  dlstlngiushed  House  Mem- 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxnfois       ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  l»72 

Mr.  SPRDfaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls-' 
tlnguished  Senator  in  the  other  body,  Mr. 
Percy,  has  long  been  interested  In  de- 
vrioplng  minority  business  and  in  assist- 
ing black  Americans. 

His  record  in  this  Add  Is  well  known, 
not  only  among  blacks  but  among  peo- 
ple generally  in  Illinois.  I  attach  herewith 
an  article  from  the  Tuesday  magazine  of 
October  1973.  in  a  supplement  to  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star,  by  John 
Parmer,  entitled  "Senator  Charles 
Percy — Developing  Minority  Business."  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
will  want  to  read  this  very  interesting 
article: 

Senator  CRAaus  Pntcr — DETkLonwa 
IStMoarrr  BrsmUB 

(By  John  Farmer) 

Of  all  the  minorities  in  this  nation  oX 
ntlnorltles.  perhaps  the  least  visible  In  the 
rarlfled  air  of  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington  la 
the  Black  businessman. 

He  Is  too  frequently  staort  on  cash  and 
shorter  stUl  on  credit.  With  notable  excep- 
tions, he  Is  short  on  the  technical  skills  and 
experience  required  In  the  Increasingly  spe- 
cialized world  of  Big  Business  and.  Ironically, 
he  finds  it  hard  to  acquire  that  eEq)erlenQe 
precisely  because  he  lacks  thoee  skills. 

In  the  same  Ironic  vein,  he  often  can't  gsfe' 
ttw  credit  needed  to  launch  bis  own  business 
because  he  la  short  of,  yes,  cash  and  experi- 
ence. 

To  cap  his  cup  of  frustration,  the  Black 
businessman — or  aspiring  businessman — has 
sxirtu-laingly  little  poUtlcai  clout  in  a  Con- 
graes  tiiat  has  earned  a  reputation  for  cater- 
ing more  carefully  to  tiie  needs  of  >^h%^~>«t 
than  to  thoae  of  any  other  interest  group 
In  the  country. 

This.  In  capsule  form,  la  how  the  problem 
of  the  Black  entrepreneur — or  would-be  en- 
trepreneur—Is seen  by  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  of  Illinois,  who  cawe  to  the  Senate 
six  years  ago  promising  to  carry  the  fight  for 
greatly  Increased  Black  ownersiilp  of  busi- 
nesses and  of  homes. 

Percy,  who  is  standing  for  re-eiectlon  this 
November,  remains  optUnlstlc  about  the  situ- 
ation. "There  has  been  steady  progress  under 
this  Administration,"  he  said  In  an  Interview 
in  Washington,  D.C.  And  he  sees  hope  for  im- 
provement with  the  appointment  of  Peter 
Peterson  to  succeed  Maurice  Staoa  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Black  businessmen,  said  Percy,  jmt 
couldn't  have  a  more  sympathetic  at  un- 
derstanding person  to  work  with  than  Pete 
Petaraon."  Implicit  la  Percy's  praise  of  Pe- 
teiaon,  there  apfpeera  to  be  criticism  of  Stans. 

"Let's  Just  say  I  don't  think  It  [develop- 
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meat  of  Black  biialnaea  ownerahlp]   waa  a 
matter  of  high  priority  with  Maurice  Btaos." 

I^rcy,  bowever,  baUeves  that  even  with 
ntenon  In  chaife  it  would  be  unwise  to 
look  for  Immediate  or  dramatic  new  initia- 
tives from  WaablngtoD  to  apur  Black  bual- 
aeM  ownersiilp. 

"I  dont  see  any  big  breakthroughs  com- 
ing or  any  iiew  big  projects,"  he  said.  "It's 
a  matter  now  of  bulkUng  on  tlM  start  we've 
made  aiul  making  ateady  prograaa." 

As  a  reflection  at  tlie  mood  in  Oongreaa 
on  the  question  of  Black  entrepreneurship, 
there  is  much  about  Percy  that  la  untypical. 
Be  is  untypical  in  that  his  background — lie 
was  the  boy  wonder  of  American  business 
two  decades  ago  as  preaUtent  of  BeU  ti 
Howell  at  age  20 — singularly  equips  him  to 
understand  bvislness  vlewpolnU  and  needs 
and  bow  one  cllmhe  the  slippery  oorpocate 
pole. 

He  Is  untypical,  too,  in  that  Percy  knew 
Impoverishment  as  a  child  during  the  de- 
prasslon.  His  family  was  on  relief  in  Chi- 
cago for  a  time  and  during  ills  high  school 
years  Percy  held  aa  many  as  four  jobs  at 
one  time. 

The  work  ethic  Is  deeply  engrained  in 
Percy.  By  his  senior  year  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Percy  waa  "the  richest  boy  who 
ever  worked  bis  way  tlirough  college,"  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Hutchlna,  former  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  Twelve  years  after 
graduation,  Percy  waa  a  trustee  of  fhm  TTnl- 
verslty  and  president  of  Bell  &  HoweU. 

"His  life  sounds  like  a  soap  opera,  doeant 
it?"  his  wife,  Loralne,  once  told  authors 
David  Broder  and  Stephen  Heaa. 

But  Percy  freely  conoedea  that  such  a 
spectacular  rise  in  the  corporate  world 
would  be  almost  Impoealble  even  today  for 
an  equally  energetic  Black. 

Black  commercial  dsTelopmeaft,  he  also 
says,  has  been  stunted  by  the  years  of  dis- 
crimination. It's  an  old  story.  But  the  Black 
businessman  also  snares  with  his  White 
counterpart  a  special  llabiUty  of  small  busl- 
nsss  In  tills  day  of  growing  industrial  and 
commercial  concentration. 

"The  mortality  rate  Is  very  high  In  aU  small 
business."  said  ex-busineoaman  Percy.  "It's 
a  fact  of  life.  Interest  rates  are  high — eight 
or  nine  per  cent — and  how  many  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  make  tliat  kind  of 
profit?" 

Couple  this  with  the  relatively  small  pool 
of  business  experience  In  the  Black  com- 
munity, and  you  get  a  stiff  resistance  among 
bankers  to  loan  small  busineaa  start-up  mon- 
ey to  Blacks,  he  explains.  Percy  says  he  is  en- 
couraged by  the  g^wth  of  Black-owned 
banks,  even  though  he  Is  aware  that  An- 
drew Brimmer,  a  Black  member  of  the  P^ed- 
eral  Reserve  Board,  has  recently  stated  that 
Black  bankers  are,  if  anything,  even  more 
reluctant  than  some  White  bankers  to  loan 
money  In  the  ghetto, 

"Bankers  will  act  like  bankers,"  said  Percy, 
phlloeophlcally.  "White  or  Black." 

With  this  In  mind,  Percy  in  1970  sponsored 
legislation  providing  a  federal  Intereat  sub- 
sidy grant  to  new  small  buslnessee  or  ttioee 
In  operation  less  than  five  years.  But  the  bill 
died  In  tiie  House,  fvirther  evidence  of  the 
waning  Interest  there  In  the  once  "fashion- 
able" Inner-city  Issues. 

With  this  high-risk  history,  one  ml^t 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  small  busineaa 
rocul  for  the  aspiring  Black  business  mogul. 
Would  he  be  better  advised  to  follow  the 
more  traditional  route  through  the  big  cor- 
poration?" 

"No, "  said  Percy.  "I'd  like  to  see  more 
Blacks  step  out  and  take  the  risk  and  really 
participate   In  the  free  enterprise  system." 

However,  big  btislneea  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion, Percy  says,  to  open  its  ranka  to  quali- 
fied Blacks.  And,  reaching  for  ideas  again, 
he  talks  speculatively  of  what  American  busi- 
ness coUeges  could  do  to  help  close  the  busl- 
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naas  kaoe^bow  gap  plaguing  American 
Blarkp 

But  he  emphaslaas  that  ttiere  is  a  rlalng 
level  of  wealth  and  Izuxme  In  the  inner  cttlea 
ot  the  nation  that  offer  a  new  potential  for 
enterprtalng  Blacka.  The  development  of  fran- 
chise businsss,  he  matntslnw,  is  especially 
hopeful. 

Local  franchises  for  gas  stations,  bottling 
cocnpanlea  and  fast-food  restaurants  offer 
Blacka  the  chance  for  ownership  and  business 
experlenae,  with  the  expertise  and  business 
aaalatance  of  large.  White-run  corporations 
for  support,  he  says, 

Tlie  Black  comniunlty,  in  short,  could  be 
a  gold  mine  for  Black  buaineasmen. 

Tet  Percy  is  fuUy  aware  that  the  "national 
mood,"  as  reflected  In  Congress,  seems  to  have 
assigned  the  growth  of  Black  entrepreneur- 
ship  to  the  back-burner  for  the  present.  Pos- 
sibly because  of  the  scant  likelihood  ot  mus- 
tering support  for  programs  aimed  in  this 
direction.  Percy's  own  efforts  seem  less  dy- 
namic and  do  reflect  the  congressional  mood. 

This  preeent  course  Is  also.  In  part,  the 
product  of  Percy's  own  development  both  in 
tlte  Senate  and  as  a  potential  contender  for 
leadership  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Vt^en  flrst  elected,  he  lobbied 
eagerly  and  succeasfully  for  appointment  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  with 
jurisdiction  over  many  minority  business  and 
boaalQc  psograma,  particularly  his  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  a  plan  for  pro- 
moting home  ownership  as  opposed  to  pub- 
lic housing  rentals  in  the  Inner  city. 

But  with  Increased  seniority  and  the  proe- 
pect  of  national  horizons  ahead,  Percy  has 
also  found  It  necessary  to  occupy  himself 
with  foreign  aifalrs,  tlia  nattooal  economy 
and  Republican  Party  matters.  These  are 
the  concerns  of  the  larger  national  constitu- 
ency he  may  someday  seek. 

Today,  Percy's  major  committees  are  Ap- 
propriations and  Government  Operations  and 
the  Joint  Senate-House  Bcooomlc  Ck>nualt- 
tee.  Bte  tiaa  given  up  his  seat  on  Banking  and 
Cuxreney.  The  war,  ills  growing  list  of  speak- 
ing engagements,  the  economy  and,  as  much 
ae  anything,  the  Republican  succession  In 
the  post-Nlxon  years — these  interests  have 
drained  time  and  energy  from  the  heavy  pre- 
occupation Percy  gave  to  minority  owner- 
ship of  businesses  and  homes  in  his  earlier 
aenate  years  and  in  his  successful  campaign 
for  election. 

Two  years  earlier,  in  1964,  "the  Ooldwater 
years,"  Percy  had  suffered  the  fate  of  most 
Republicans  in  that  campaign — defeat.  Al- 
ways a  man  who  could  learn  from  hard  facts 
and  cold  statistics,  Percy  was  Impressed  with 
his  loaa  of  89  per  cent  of  the  Black  vote  In 
Illinois. 

A  month  after  the  election  he  t(dd  the  Re- 
publican governors  that  their  party  would 
"never  be  known  as  the  party  of  opportu- 
nity untU  we  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
where  we  stand  as  a  party  on  civil  rights. " 
The  foUowlng  May  he  told  the  Illinois  press 
association  he  had  been  wrong  when  he 
earlier  had  opposed  a  state  open  housing  law. 
And  when  the  state  failed  to  act,  Percy  sub- 
sequently tracked  such  a  federal  law. 

Percy's  new  policy  was  rewarded.  In  1966, 
his  vote  for  Senator  In  th  Black  wards  of 
Chicago  was  up  six  per  cent  over  1964,  a 
larger  Increase  than  he  enjoyed  in  thoee  areas 
of  the  city  where  Republican  strength  la  tra- 
ditionally found. 

Percy  carried  this  zeal  for  the  minority 
cause  into  the  Senate.  By  April  of  his  first 
year  on  Capitol  Hill.  Percy  had  persxiaded 
every  other  Republican  Senator  to  co-spcm- 
sor  his  national  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
plan  and  sold  It  successfully  to  109  of  the 
187  House  OOP  members.  Few  freshman  iiave 
ever  won  such  Instant  endorsement  of  any 
legislative  proposal. 

But  that  was  1967,  and  Republicans  seemed 
on  their  way  to  building  an  urban  image — 
John  Lindsay  In  New  Tork.  Edward  Brooke  in 
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Maaaachusetts,  Mark  Hatfield  In  Oregon.  And 
Percy  was  In  the  forefront. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  urban  problem 
had  a  special  urgency.  And  Republicans,  see- 
ing a  cliance  for  a  political  breakthrough  in 
the  disarray  of  the  old,  city  Democratic  ma- 
chines, sought  new  answers  to  the  burning 
urban  questions. 

Percy's  home  ownership  plan  was  designed 
to  provide  a  Republican  alternative  (a  pri- 
vate, non-proflt  corporation  operating  with 
low-Interest,  government  guaranteed  tx>nds) 
to  the  old  Democratic  solution — public  hous- 
ing. 

Similarly,  his  push  for  Black  capitalism. 
Black  busmess  ownership,  was  designed  to 
lure  Investment  capital  and  know-how  into 
the  Black  community  with  a  singularly  free 
enterprise  appeal. 

In  December  of  1969,  the  Senate  SmaU 
Buslnees  Suboommlttee.  of  which  Percy  was 
a  member,  held  hearings  on  the  special  di- 
lemma of  the  small  businessman,  eapeclaUy 
the  Black  small  businessman.  And  Percy,  in 
a  statement  to  the  Senate,  portrayed  he^ 
for  the  Black  businessman  as  "probably  the 
most  effective  altemaUve"  to  separatism.  "It 
comee,"  Percy  aald,  "not  as  a  replacement  to 
['Black  power')  .  .  .  but  as  an  extension.  It 
Is  'green  power* — money  power." 

The  recurring  theme  of  the  hearings,  Percy 
said,  was  "the  repeated  caU  for  a  national 
commitment  to  the  Interests  of  minority  en- 
terprise .  .  .  Congress  likewise  must  assume 
a  commitment  toward  minority  enterprise, 
thereby  setting  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation." 

But  the  urgency  the  Issue  enjoyed  in  thoee 
days  has  faded.  And  Percy  Is  well  aware  of 
this  clumge. 

"Sure,  there's  a  lessening  of  Interest  In 
urban  affalra  and  clvU  rl^ts  on  Capitol 
HUl."  I^rcy  acknowledged.  "That's  why 
Romney  [Secretary  of  HUD,  George  Romney] 
Is  so  dlstiirbed." 

It  extends  especially  into  the  related  field 
of  civil  rights.  Percy  declares.  The  daya  of 
the  great  struggles  over  clvU  rights  legis- 
lation are  probably  gone,  he  says,  and  in 
the  area  of  education,  dominated  now  by 
the  busing  dispute,  "there  are  signs  of  regrae- 
slon." 

What  if  the  cltlea  were  to  explode  into 
violence  once  more?  'Congreas  would  be  right 
back  into  the  problem."  Percy  speculated. 
"But  that's  all  of^r." 

Instead,  Percy  believes  that  Blacka  In  the 
inner  city — much  like  students  on  college 
campuaee — have  concluded  there  is  no  last- 
ing gain  from  violent  protest  But  this  createe 
a  challenge  to  the  system,  he  said,  "to  re- 
ward and  encourage  thoee  who  would  oper- 
ate through  that  system." 

What  more  can  government  do? 

"It  could  do  more  to  make  known  the 
whole  idea  that  Blacks  can  get  Into  business 
for  themselves."  he  said,  e^>ectaUy  through 
better  coordination  with  the  advertising  in- 
dustry. 

Percy  also  suggests  that  Blacks,  because  of 
certain  lingering,  self-defeating  attitudes  are. 
to  a  limited  degree,  also  responsible  for  the 
Blow  growth  of  Black  entrepreneurslilp. 

"Too  many  Blacks  just  don't  believe  It  is 
possible  to  make  it  on  their  own.  I'd  like 
to  flush  out  the  talent  that's  in  tlie  Black 
community."  he  said.  Aa  an  example  of  ag- 
greastve  Black  economic  leadership — baaed 
on  a  recognition  erf  what  Is  needed  and  serv- 
ing tiiat  need — he  cited  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
son and  his  former  Operation  Breadbasket 
and  present  pttsh  projects  in  Chicago. 

Percy,  the  model  for  success  in  tlie  modem 
business  world,  inevitably  returns  In  his 
conversation  to  the  pleasures  of  ownership 
and  Individual  achievement. 

"I  remember  we  used  to  live  over  a  Ger- 
man dellcateeaen."  he  said.  "It  wea  run  by 
a  man  named  Schiiltz,  and  I  uaed  to  go  In 
there  and  see  lilm  working  at  aU  hours.  And 
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I  iKid  to  him  onoa,  "Yoa'r*  Always  working. 
Dont  you  ey«r  haw  any  fun?' 

"Aivd  I  reznamtMr  1m  tmiA.  "Thla  U  fun  be- 
oauM  It's  mine.' " 
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producta  and  servloes  If  their  manufacture 
and  UM  could  be  made  vlrtuaUy  poUutlon 

Tee  ea.7 % ;  No  »  A% ;  no  answer  7.5 % . 
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CONGRESSMAN   ALBERT   W    JOHN- 
SON'S QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

m  THB  HOtTBB  OF  RKPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Tuadav.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennaylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  usiial  custom.  I  recently 
sent  out  my  semiannual  questionnaire 
seeking  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  the 
23d  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  tremendous  re- 
tiuTi  and  the  high  Interest  shown  by  the 
residents  of  the  23d  District. 

Today.  I  am  reporting  the  results  of 
this  questionnaire  for  the  Information  of 
aU  Members  of  Congress : 

QuxsnomtAns  Rasui.n 

1.  Would  you  favor  voting  to  sustain  a 
Pneldentlal  veto  on  bllU  which  subetantlally 
exceed  the  Federal  budget? 

Tee.  79.8%:  no.  15J%;  no  answer.  5.3%. 

3.  With  respect  to  Wage  and  Price  ControU, 
do  you  favor: 

a.  ImmedUtely  terminating  oontroU,  9.0%. 

b.  continuing  oontrola  untu  Inflation  is 
ended,  54.4%. 

c.  continuing  control*  Indefinitely,  14.4%. 

d.  going  to  a  fuUy  controlled  economy  in- 
cluding an  OPA  type  local  office  and  enforce- 
mant.  13.1%. 

No  answer.  10.1%. 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  continued  effort  to 
achieve  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
In  our  schools? 

Tee.  M.3%;  no.  12.3%;  no  answer,  1.4%. 

4.  There  la  a  bill  in  Congreaa  which  would 
grant  nationwide  colleotlve  bargaining  for 
teachers  with  the  right  to  atrlke.  Would  you 
▼ote  for  this  propoaal? 

Tea,  a0.a%;  no,  76.4%:  no  answer.  3.0%. 

5.  Do  you  favor  making  the  Interest  on 
bonda  of  munlclpallUea  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Inootne  tax? 

Tea.  48.4%;   no,  46.5%;    no  answer.  5.1%. 

e.  There  is  a  bill  In  Congreaa  which  would 
permit  Federal  employeea  to  retire  at  age  60 
artar  30  years  of  aervloe.  Do  you  favor  this 
proposal? 

Tea 40.0%:  No 56.5%;  noanawer  3.5%. 

7.  Do  you  favor  an  Income  tax  credit  to 
parents  who  have  students  In  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools? 

Tea 35.3%;  No  63.0%:  no  answer  1.7%. 

a.  Do  you  favor  eliminating  the  Interest 
paid  on  a  home  mortgage  aa  an  Income  tax 
deduction? 

Te«aa.5%;  No 75.6%;  noanawer  1.9%. 

0.  Do  you  favor  outa  in  dafenae  spending? 

Tea  40.3%:  No  44.4%;  no  answer  6.4%. 

10.  Do  you  favor  Fsderal  financing  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  on  a  long  range  (five  year) 
basis? 

Tea  16  J%;  No  753%:  no  answer  8.9%. 

11.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  expand  ag- 
ricultural and  non-etrateglc  trade  with  the 
Communist  nations? 

Tea  68.8% ;  No  36.0% :  no  answer  53% . 

13.  Do  you  feel  that  busing  U  a  legitimate 
mnann  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  the  public 
aehoola? 

Tea  9.0%:  No  88,8%;  no  answer  1.7%. 

13.  Do  you  favor  diverting  some  of  the 
highway  user  taxes  now  uaad  to  build  roada 
to  help  finance  urban  maaa  tranalt  systema? 

Tea  37.6%:  No  583%:  no  answer  3.6%. 

14.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  for 


NEW     CONCEPTS     IN     SITING 
NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANTS 


OP 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TxmrcsaKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  Interest  and  concern 
about  the  siting  of  nuclear  power  plants, 
I  enclose  a  perceptive  speech  by  Com- 
missioner James  T.  Ramey  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  entitled  "New  Con- 
cepts in  the  Planning  and  Siting  of  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants. 

This  address  was  recently  delivered  in 
Ashevllle,  N.C.,  and  merits  wide  circula- 
tion. 

I  request  that  this  speech  be  reprinted 
In  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
New  Concepts  nt  th«  Pujohko  akd 

SrriNO    OF    NUCLXAE    POWXX    PUkJJTS 

(By  James  T.  Ramey,  Commissioner,  UJ3. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission) 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  and  to  share 
with  you  the  beauty  and  climate  of  western 
Carolina. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  your  program 
focuses  on  the  role  of  planning — both  shert 
and  long  term — in  electric  power  and  related 
fields.  I  am  happy  that  the  concept  of  plan- 
ning Is  finally  becoming  eetabllshed  and  re- 
spectable. I  can  remember  that  some  years 
ago  the  word  planning  had  an  xinfavorable 
connotation — eo  much  so  that  at  an  organi- 
sation on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
where  I  worked  even  the  use  of  the  word 
"planning"  was  taboo — however  various 
"studies"  and  'forecasts"  were  permitted  and 
sometimes  encouraged  I 

xmcsaT  caiara 
When  wo  gaze  out  over  the  scenic  beauty 
that  surrounds  us  here  we  tore  apt  to  forget 
the  many  problems  that  will  be  facing  vast 
regions  of  the  United  Statee,  such  as  the 
development  of  needed  new  electric  power 
soviroea  compatible  with  the  environment 
«.nrt  the  many  new  sites  for  power  genera- 
tion that  must  be  provided.  Two  years  ago. 
the  power  difficulties  eiqjerlenced  In  the 
Northeastern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
the  shortages  of  fuel  oil  and  coal  ushered  in 
the  era  of  energy  concern. 

I  am  certain  that  this  audience  today 
needs  no  convincing  that  our  modem  society 
Is  completely  dependent  upon  energy,  and 
that  In  the  years  ahead,  this  country  will 
need  to  tap  in  the  most  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible all  of  our  avaUable  resources — coal,  oU, 
gas,  hyxlro  and  nuclear — If  our  needs  and 
goals  are  to  be  met. 

Fortunately,  the  serious  nature  of  our 
energy  problems  is  being  recognised,  and 
many  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  no  longer  take  our  energy  sup- 
ply for  granted.  Energy,  indeed,  may  be  be- 
coming so  fashionable  a  subject  that  It  may 
rival  the  Environment  or  even  Women's  LiV 
on  various  symposia  schedules. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  UJ3.  Is  projected  to  require  more  energy 
than  It  has  consumed  In  Its  entire  ixiBtorj. 
While  a  slowing  of  population  growth  might 
result  in  a  leesenlng  of  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  energy  needed,  neverthe- 
leea.  large  additional  amounts  of  energy  wUl 
be  essential. 


As  our  needs  for  energy  have  grown,  pubUo 
concern  over  possible  adverse  environmental 
effects  has  led  to  increaaad  difficulties  In 
obtaining  approval  of  vanoua  sltaa  oonald- 
ered  for  nuclear  planta.  aa  well  aa  for  other 
typea  of  electrlo  generating  statlona.  Grow- 
ing competition  for  avaUable  land  and  water 
resources  by  other  segmenta  erf  ovir  society 
has  only  tended  to  Inereaas  thU  already  dtf- 
flcult  situation. 

To  help  resolve  this  critical  problem,  there 
will  have  to  be  longer  range  planning  of  util- 
ity expansions  extending  ten  years  or  more 
In  advance  of  construction,  new  and  innova- 
tive siting  concepts  wlU  have  to  be  evaluated 
and  developed,  and  new  siting  policies  wUl 
have  to  be  realized. 

In  my  talk  today,  I  expect  to  discuss  some 
new  concepts  in  the  planning  of  power  plants 
In  terms  of  advances  In  nuclear  technology, 
as  weU  as  new  oonoepts  more  specially  re- 
lated to  the  siting  of  nuclear  plants.  I  also 
hope  to  cover  advances  In  technology  at 
energy  fueU  outside  the  nuclear  field.  But 
first.  I  would  like  to  simMoarlse  brlefiy  the 
roule  of  nuclear  power  in  the  current  scene. 

STATUS  OF  NTTCLXAS  POWXE 

Present  electrical  generating  capacity  ot 
VS.  utilities  is  about  380  million  kilowatts. 
To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  electric 
energy,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  its 
1970  National  Power  Survey  Report  i.  proj- 
ects that  the  generating  capaclity  In  the  80 
states  will  rise  to  about  670  milUon  kllo- 
watu  in  1980  and  approximately  1560  mU- 
Uon  in  1990.  Today,  operable  nuclear  power 
plants  account  for  only  3%  percent  of  the 
ooxmtry's  generating  capacity,  but  by  1990 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  projects  •  that 
they  wlU  be  producing  49  percent  of  the 
total  generation  with  38  percent  of  the  total 
capacity.  FoasU  steam-electric  plants  will 
generate  in  1990  about  44  percent  of  the  to- 
tal output  with  44  percent  of  the  capacity. 
Approximately  6  percent  of  total  generattoi 
will  be  In  hydroelectric  stations  representing 
12  percent  of  the  national  capacity. 

Looking  at  the  status  of  nuclear  power  to- 
day, there  are  28  operable  nuclear  power 
plants  with  a  total  ci^)aclty  of  about  13300.- 
000  kUowatts.  An  addltlorial  116  nuclear 
plants  are  on  order  of  which  61  are  imder 
construction  and  66  are  in  planning  and  de- 
sign stages.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  over 
130  nuclear  planta  are  scheduled  to  be  on 
line,  representing  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
U.S.  electrical  generating  capacity. 

The  Natlcmal  Power  Survey  Report  •  Indi- 
cates that  of  the  various  UJ3.  regions,  the 
Southeast  Region  will  require  the  most  new 
capacity  and  nuclear  power  installations  are 
projected  to  be  34,000.000  kilowatts  in  the 
1970e  and  60.000.000  kilowatts  In  the  19908. 
or  49  and  44  percent,  respectively  of  total 
additions  In  this  region. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1969,  about  35  per- 
cent of  aU  the  nuclear  power  capacity  pur- 
chased in  the  VB.  was  ordered  by  utilities  in 
the  Southeast  Region.*  although  the  popula- 
tion of  this  region  Is  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  national  total.  A  very  large  area  Is  cov- 
ered, ranging  from  the  Surry  plant  In  eastern 
Virginia,  to  Browns  Ferry  In  western  Ala- 
bama, to  Turkey  Point  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Florida. 

Why  is  the  U.8.  turning  to  nuclear  power? 
A  major  reason  is  that  It  has  because  eco- 
nomically competitive  In  a  ntmiber  of  areas 
of  the  covmtry.  This  has  occurred  even 
though  the  capital  costs  of  nuclear  plants 
have  generally  gone  up  faster  than  thoee  of 
fossil  planta.  Secondly,  despite  some  of  our 
detractors,  It  Is  an  envlronmentaUy  cleaner 
type  of  energy.  But  beyond  this,  uiUeas  nu- 
clear power  Is  developed  and  used  we  will  be 
fast  approaching  a  point  where  the  demand 
for  energy  may  outstrip  our  ability  to  make 
that  energy  available. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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U  the  rapid  rate  of  consumers'  substitu- 
tion of  electric  power  for  the  dlrsot  use  of 
fuels  continues,  about  half  of  the  grasa  en- 
ergy supply  In  the  year  2000  will  bo  uaed  to 
gansrata  electricity.  With  an  Incpesalng  de- 
pendence on  electrical  enargy,  tha  devalop- 
ment  of  more  advanced  nuclear  tschndogtea 
will  be  crucial.  Preaent  day  light  water  type 
nuolaar  reactors — while  they  have  many  ad- 
vantageous ohaMetcrtBtlcs— only  extract 
about  one  percent  of  the  energy  available 
from  their  nuclear  fuel.  Fortunately,  nature 
has  arranged  things  so  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  breeder  reactor  which  has  the 
ability  to  produce  more  fissionable  nuclear 
fuel  material  than  it  consumes.  Because  of 
tha  breeder's  mora  efficient  use  of  nuclear 
fuels,  our  potential  energy  supply  would  be 
practically  Inexhaustible,  and  limitations  on 
the  use  of  energy  could  be  vlrtuaUy  elimi- 
nated. 

Based  on  Its  potential  economics,  the  In- 
terest of  the  reactor  manufacturers  and  elec- 
tric utilities,  and  the  base  of  technology 
already  available,  the  liquid  metal  cooled 
fast  breeder  reactor  (LMFBR)  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  highest  priority  reactor  con- 
cept for  achieving  the  breeder  objective.  This 
program  has  received  outstanding  support 
from  the  Administration,  Congress  and 
industry. 

On  August  7  of  this  year,  the  AEC  an- 
noimoed  the  signing  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Nation's  first  liq- 
uid metal  fast  breeder  reactor  demonstra- 
tion plant  to  be  located  on  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  system  near  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee.  The  plant  will  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce about  400,000  kilowatts  of  i>ower  whUe 
demonstrating  breeder  reactor  technology. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
signing  ceremonies  with  Chairman  Schles- 
Inger  and  officials  of  the  two  principal  utili- 
ties participating  with  AEO  in  the  project — 
Thomas  Ayers,  President,  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  of  Chicago,  and  Chairman 
A.  J.  Wagner  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority— as  well  as  repreaentatlvea  of  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  and  the  Proj- 
ect Management  Corporation,  two  special 
corporations  formed  to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  with  the 
very  able  leadership  of  Shearon  Harris  and 
his  associates  has  been  conducting  a  volun- 
tary fund  raising  campaign  for  the  first 
demonstration  plant  and  It  already  has  re- 
ceived pledges  for  support  of  the  project 
amounting  to  approximately  $300  million 
from  inveetor-owned  utilities.  Pledges  of 
approximately  $40  million  have  also  been 
obtained  from  the  publicly-owived  utilities. 

In  addition  to  the  LMFBR,  we  are  contin- 
uing support  of  several  other  reactor  types 
Including  the  High  Temperatiu'e  Gas  Reactor 
(HTQR) .  which  operates  on  the  thorium- 
uranium  cycle.  A  330,000  electric  kilowatt 
prototype  of  this  concept  at  the  Fort  St. 
Vraln  station  outside  Denver.  Colorado.  Is 
presently  imdergolng  Initial  testing.  Six  large 
commercial  plants  erf  the  HTOB  concept 
have  already  been  ordered  by  VS.  utilities. 

NrCLXAS    DSSALTIMO 

The  energy  picture  Is  so  complex  that  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources  cannot 
solve  all  the  problems  that  He  ahead  without 
other  major  thrusts  being  taken.  During  re- 
cent years  several  new  concepts  have  evolved 
where  more  effective  use  of  energy  and/or 
sites  could  be  achieved.  One  of  the  earliest 
disciplined  eff(»'ts  to  make  better  use  of 
energy  was  that  of  dual  purpose  nuclear 
planta.  Initially  for  electric  power  and  de- 
salting. Under  this  approcM:h.  prime  energy 
would  be  used  to  generate  electricity  and 
then  exhausted  at  low  tempierature  process 
conditions  to  desalt  saline  waters,  thus  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  reject  heat  from  that 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  two 
operatl(»is  being  conducted  independently. 

By  combining  the  production  of  electric 
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power  and  thm  dssaUlng  ot  water  in  a  single. 
large  dual  puiposa  plant.  Inherent  eoonomlea 
can  also  be  obtained  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual prsduotton  of  either  of  theae  two  vital 
comiwHtttlsa,  Of  equal  importancs,  with 
nuolsar  energy  as  a  power  source,  the  vast 
enargy  rsaouroes  of  the  atom  would  be  Joined 
with  the  unlimited  watars  of  the  sea  to  pro- 
vide a  long-tarm  solution  to  two  of  man's 
most  fundamental  needs — energy  and  water. 

During  the  past  several  years  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  not  only  in  improving 
tha  fundamental  technology  of  both  the 
nuclear  enargy  source  and  of  the  water  de- 
salting processes,  but  also  In  the  understand- 
ing of  tha  tachnlcal,  economic  and  even 
administrative  factors  which  affect  the  pros- 
pects for  the  application  of  large-scale  nu- 
clear desalting. 

Nuclear  deaaltlng  wlU  be  an  important 
development  to  many  sections  of  the  world, 
and  to  many  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Incliidlng  the  West,  large  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  New  Tork  City,  and  even  our  Oulf 
states.  People  in  the  Southwest  already  are 
feeling  the  economic  pinch  of  water  short- 
ages (where  the  diversion  of  water  Is  not 
always  the  happiest  solution)  and  It  was  not 
too  many  years  ago  that  the  Northeast  felt 
the  effects  of  a  savsrc  drought. 


PsrallSMng  tsobncriogy  dsvslopmsnt.  vs>t> 
ous  stadias  have  been  eendueted  to  evaluate 
the  potential  role  that  largs-scale  dual  pur- 
pose naelear  plants  might  play  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  proossa.  a  new  concept — that 
ot  the  energy  center  or  agro-lndustrlal  com- 
plex— has  emerged  aa  an  extension  of  the 
previous  conospt  for  largs>eoale  nuclear  de- 
salting, m  the  paper,  Nudear  Power  for  De- 
salination and  Agro-Industrial  Oomplsxas.* 
which  I  press  ntsd  last  year  at  the  Fourth 
Intern  aWonsl  Oonfsrenos  on  the  Psacsfni 
Uses  ot  Atomic  Knargy  la  Osnsva,  the  de- 
tain of  thla  nsw  concept  ware  dlacvisssd. 

In  gsnaral  tsrms,  an  energy  center  means 
an  lotsgratsd  complex  In  which  the  large 
scale  prodnetlon  ot  enatgy  Is  effaotlvsly  oom- 
Unad  with  onnBiimlng  Industrtas  at  a  alngle 
sits  or  cdmUguoua  arsa.  Such  complexes 
would  enable  ths  prodootloo  of  power  at 
lower  real  costs  than  othsrwlse  might  be 
achiavable,  both  bscauae  of  the  seals  in- 
volved and  the  rsduotlon  or  elimination  of 
traiisinlsston  and  distribution  costs.  While 
enargy  centers  have  evolved  In  ths  past. 
particularly  where  sources  of  low  cost 
hydzo-^lsotrlc  powar  ware  available,  the 
availability  at  nuclear  power  adds  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  concept  by  allowing  the 
creation  of  an  energy  center  without  regard 
to  the  local  availability  ot  conventional 
energy  sources. 

In  principle,  energy  oentsra  may  Involve 
the  produotlon  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  energy 
Intensive  products  ranging  from  complstaly 
Industrial  to  completsly  agricultural.  We 
conducted  an  industrial  study  with  Dow 
Chemical  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Oovem- 
ment  which  emphaalaad  petro-chemlcals 
derived  from  aea  water.*  Mneh  of  the  atten- 
tion In  the  Unltsd  BUtss  studlea.  however, 
baa  been  focuasd  on  what  we  caU  the  agro- 
lndustrlal  complex.  In  ths  agro-lnd\istrlal 
coo^>lex,  desalted  water  Is  ItseU  a  principal 
product  and  much  of  the  concurrent  pro- 
duction ot  electric  energy  la  devoted  to 
manufacture  of  agricultural  chemicals 
which  directly  support  the  efficient  sppllca- 
tlon  of  the  desalted  water.^ 

mw  crms  cokcxtt 

An  outgrowth  of  our  thinking  on  energy 
centers  has  been  the  possibility  that  such 
centers  might  in  the  future  form  the  nuc- 
leiu  of  whole  new  dtles. 

Most  urban  areas  are  served  by  extensive 
electrical  networks  so  that  the  energy  center 
concept,  in  ita  full  sense  ot  aa  integrated 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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oomplex  of  both  energy  producing  and  con-^ 
sumlng  facilities,  may  appear  to  be  unneces- 
sary. Despite  this,  the  growing  problenu  of 
many  large  metropolitan  areas  have  stlmu- 
latad  examination  of  the  appUcatloD  of  en- 
ergy centers  to  the  urban  industrial  situa- 
tion. Tou  have  already  heard  in  theae  meet- 
ings that  between  now  and  the  year  3000,  the 
world  population  la  projected  to  reach  about 
sU  billion.*  Much  of  the  growth  will  be  In 
urban  areas.  With  the  existing  metropolitan 
areas  In  many  parts  of  the  world  reaching 
their  limit  in  terms  of  enTlronmental  impact 
and  Uvablllty,  It  Is  obvious  that  much  of  ihto- 
vast  populaton  growth  will  be  settled  In  es- 
sentially new  cities. 

For  long-range  planning,  the  energy  cen-* 
ter  coDoept  offers  an  attractive  way  to  provide 
an  Industrial  nucleus  for  new  cities.  Here 
again,  the  fact  that  nuclear  power  plants  can 
be  placed  without  regard  to  the  location  of 
conventional  energy  sources  makea  It  pos- 
sible to  locate  these  new  centers  and  their 
surrounding  cities  In  areas  chosen  primarily 
from  the  standpoint  of  envlroimiental  suit- 
ability. The  establishment  of  entire  new  cities 
offers  opportunities  to  introduce  advanta- 
geous features  vrtilch  would  probably  be  im- 
practical to  Install  in  existing  urban  loca- 
tions.* 

For  example,  process  steam  or  heated  water 
from  the  nuclear  power  plant  serving  a  new 
city  might  be  used  for  space  heating  and 
cooling,  for  water  renovation,  and  to  support 
Industrial  processes.  Such  uses  would  reduce 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  which  would  oth- 
erwise need  to  be  discharged  or  wasted  to  the 
environment. 

OFFSROBx  simra 

As  you  ars  awars,  thsrt  an  limitations  to- 
day to  the  slUng  of  nuclear  planta  close  to 
highly  populated  urban  centers  and  this  has 
sttnwilated  thinking  on  ths  nearer  term  poa- 
sibtlitlss  of  locating  large  nuolsar  plants  and 
even  Bome  selected  Industrial  activities  oa 
artificial  Islanda.  Th«  proposed  Bolaa  Island 
nuclear  'leaaltlng  project  >'  which  was  to  be 
constructed  on  a  40  acre  man-made  Island 
approximately  one-half  mile  off  the  coast  of 
Southern  Oallfomia  below  Long  Beach,  waa 
an  example  of  this  approach.  Today,  there 
may  be  a  nimober  of  locations  along  the  At- 
lantic and  Oulf  ooasts  where  this  siting  con- 
cept oould  be  used.  The  Great  lAkss  also 
hold  scene  potential  for  this  siting  approach. 

A  further  development  of  the  island  siting 
concept  Is  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants  on  large  barges  or  other  floating  struc- 
tures, which  are  then  located  several  miles 
out  to  ses  along  the  coast.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  concept  are  the  ability  to 
obtain  unlimited  supplies  of  cooling  water 
without  thermal  effects  on  rivers  or  other 
confined  waterways,  and  the  potential  o< 
reducing  seismic  problems  which  might  exist 
on  adjacent  land  areas.  Moreover,  plants  lo- 
cated on  Islands  or  barges  ultimately  mlgl. 
well  be  located  In  closer  proximity  to  large 
urban  load  centers  than  would  be  poeslble 
In  the  case  of  a  land-baaed  plant  under  pres- 
ent criteria  of  population  density. 

The  p>oaalbUlty  of  offahore  siting  Is  now 
being  actively  considered  In  the  United 
States,  both  by  Interested  utilities  and  equtp- 
naent  numufacturers.  Public  Service  EHectrle 
and  Oas  Company  of  New  Jersey  "  ts  pro- 
ceding  with  Its  plans  to  place  the  first  large 
barge-mounted  nuclear  power  plant  In  opera- 
tion by  1980.  The  site  for  this  project  will  be 
about  three  miles  off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
slightly  north  of  Atlantic  City.  The  fioating 
power  plant  will  be  In  water  approximately  40 
feet  In  depth  and  surrounded  by  a  massive 
breakwater  that  will  offer  protection  against 
storms  and  ship  collision. 

The  barge-mounted  concept  will  extend 
the  siting  options  available  to  the  utilities 
and  off  era  a  number  of  other  potential  ad- 
vantagea.  Since  the  entire  plant  can  be  fabri- 
cated at  a  manufacturing  facility,  greater 
staxxdardlzatlon  can  be  achieved  (with  poa- 
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3lble  shortening  of  licensing  times)  snd  a 
stable  uid  blgbly  trained  work  force  can  be 
assured.  In  addition,  this  concept  wUl  enable 
quality  ooaurance  practices  to  be  more  readily 
implemsnted  tliroughout  the  entire  project. 
These  projects  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
detailed  safety  and  environmental  review  by 
'-he  ABC  In  connection  with  Its  licensing  pro- 
ceedings. 

POWXB    PLANT    PAJIXS 

Another  siting  concept  that  has  been  re- 
ceiving Lncreaaed  attention  recently  Is  that 
of  power  plant  parks.  Such  parks  would  con- 
sist of  \»rge  blocks  of  generating  capacity  lo- 
cated at  a  single  site  with  perhaps  10,000,000 
kilowatts  of  lnstaU*d  capacity,  or  even  20- 
30,000.000  kilowatts,  depending  on  the  time 
frame.-*  Already  there  are  sites  where  over 
3,000,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  have  been  In- 
stalled and,  other  locations  exist  where  their 
expansion  coxiid  reach  6.0Q0.QOQ  to  9,000.000 
kUowatta.  In  this  particular  region,  the  Caro- 
lina Power  and  Light  Company  announced 
plans  over  a  year  ago  for  the  Installation  of 
four  nuclear  generating  units  of  4.000.000 
kilowatts  capacity  at  lu  Shearon  Harris  Sta- 
tion.'' 30  miles  south  of  Raleigh.  Also,  the 
Vlrgmia  Electric  and  Power  Company  "  has 
made  commitments  for  four  nuclear  units, 
touoilng  almost  4,000,000  kilowatts,  at  the 
North  Anna  Power  Station,  30  miles  east  of 
Charlott«svUle,  Virginia. 

Power  plant  parks  could  result  in  conser- 
vation of  needed  land  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber oif  sites  needed,  complement  industrial 
developmept,  enhance  regional  development, 
permit  more  extensive  sharing  of  common 
facilities,  reduce  the  number  of  required  reg- 
ulatory actions,  and  offer  other  advantages 
In  constrtiotlon  and  operation.  Ntielear  parks 
could  also  Include  onslte  fuel  reprocessmg 
8md  fabrication  facllltlee  and  thus  reduce  the 
problems  of  offslte  ^Ipments  of  spent  fuels. 

One  of  the  major  oonoems  about  the  power 
park  concept  la  the  large  concentration  of 
power  capacity  and  Inveatmant  at  a  single 
site.  And.  the  waste  heat  rejection  problems 
oould  be  of  special  ooncem,  as  well  as  the 
lncraa««t  government  InvolvenMnt  that  may 
be  required. 

An  important  aspect  of  siting  is  the  need 
for  adequate  cooling.  In  the  past,  sites  have 
been  limited  to  those  with  adequate  supplies 
of  cooling  water.  Recent  developments  In 
oonevapormtlve  or  dry  cooling  systems,  prom- 
ise opportunities  for  much  greater  siting  flex- 
ibility." Dry  cooling  wUl  permit  expansion  of 
existing  sltea  where  water  availability  might 
not  otherwise  be  adequate,  and  will  enable 
utilities  to  consider  new  sites  that  may  be 
closer  to  the  load  centers  or  to  transmission 
rights-of-way.  The  ABC  Is  conducting  an 
engineering  development  program  for  dry 
cooling  systems  with  emphasis  on  lowering 
costs  and  assiirlng  their  suitability  for  large 
central  station  power  plant  use. 

Dry  cooling  also  offers  environmental  bene- 
ats  as  compared  with  other  evaporative  cool- 
ing oont^pts.  It  will  be  particularly  useful  for 
mlne-nvouth  plants  where  very  low  fuel  coats 
are  available,  but  where  water  supplies  are 
generally  nonexistent.  A  330X100  kilowatt 
plant  at  a  mine-mouth  site  using  dry  towns 
has  already  been  Initiated  for  operation  at 
Wyodak.  Wyoming.  This  will  be  ooe  of  the 
largest  such  units  m  the  world  when  It  goes 
Into  operation  In  early  1977.  Many  utilities 
axe  following  the  progress  of  this  project  and 
the  developments  which  will  adapt  dry  towers 
CO  the  large  central  station  plants  that  are 
now  being  planned  to  meet  future  generating 
needs. 

NXW    KlfmOT    TBCMIfOLOGmS 

In  my  remarks  today  I  should  say  a  few 
words  about  some  of  the  more  advanced 
energy  concepts  which  have  recently,  appar- 
ently, captured  the  public's  fancy. 

In  the  future,  fusion  [xiwer  may  be  an  im- 
portant alternative  within  the  nuclear  fleid. 
This  prooesa  Involves  the  fusing  of  light 
atoms  at  bl^  temperatures  and  preasurea. 
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and  Is  similar  to  the  processes  occnrrlng  In 
the  sun  and  In  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  proa- 
poet  of  unlocking  the  virtually  unlimited 
energy  available  from  heavy  hydrogen  In  the 
ooesms  Is  Indeed  an  exeltlng  vision.  Howvver, 
the  first  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  fusion 
power  is  yet  to  be  provided.  With  additional 
research  and  development  support,  we  hope 
to  prove  feasibility  in  this  decade.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  when  we  succeed  In  establish- 
ing the  technical  feasibility  of  fusion,  we  will 
then  proceed  aggressively  with  the  engineer- 
ing development  needed  to  bring  this  concept 
into  Industrial  use.  I  might  note  that  funds 
for  the  nuclear  fusion  program  have  been 
significantly  increased  over  the  past  few 
years,  but  the  task  ahead  will  not  be  easy. 

There  are  a  number  of  other,  more  novel, 
potential  sources  of  electric  power.  Theae 
mdude,  for  example,  solar  energy,  geother- 
mal  energy,  tidal  power  and  harnessing  the 
Oulf  Stream.  In  August  1971,  Congress 
modified  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  to 
authorize  the  ABC  to  undertake  research 
and  development  efforts  on  "the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  a  viable  environ- 
ment by  developing  more  efficient  methods 
to  meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs."  The  po- 
tential of  more  novel  energy  sources  will  be 
assessed,  and,  where  appropriate,  additional 
research  and  development  may  be  under- 
taton  to  search  for  practical  means  for  ex- 
ploiting these  souroea.  As  a  Nation  depend- 
ent on  energy,  however,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  unproven  technologies  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  more  immediate  needs  and  goals.  So 
that  leaves  us  with  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear 
fission  power  for  the  next  30  yesLrs  or  more. 

One  of  our  oldest  energy  sources,  coal,  has 
fallen  on  difficult  ways.  Severe  ambient  and 
eoDlsalon  standards  for  sulfur  discharge  fr(»n 
coAl-flred  power  plant  stacks,  which  will 
comie  Into  effect  during  the  seventies,  will 
require  either  stack  clean-up  or  reduced  sul- 
fur in  the  fuel.  The  former  has  been  vigor- 
ously pursued  but  with  only  limited  success. 
The  latter  may  turn  out  to  be  the  better 
approach   with   ftirther  development. 

If  Bastam  coal  cannot  be  treated  for  stil- 
fuT  removal,  low-stilfur  Western  coal  may 
need  to  be  Imported  in  large  quantities  for 
the  Bastern  power  market.  Some  MM -West- 
ern utllltlee  are  currently  paying  approxi- 
mately M  per  ton  shipping  charges  to  Im- 
port Western  coal  for  blending  with  local 
coal  for  sulfur  control.  Higher  power  costs 
will  be  inevitable.  And,  simple  substitution  of 
low-sxilfur  Qtild  feels  such  as  fuel  oil  or 
natural  gas  can  only  contribute  to  our  in- 
creasing  dependence  on  foreign  lmp<«ts. 

Synthetic  fuel  production  from  high-sulfur 
Eastern  coal,  which  also  removes  sulfur.  Is  a 
p>osslble  solution  to  this  dilemma.  Large  gov- 
ernmental support  of  such  a  program  ap- 
pettra  necessary,  and  the  AEC.  itself  a  large 
oonaufflsr  of  electric  power  based  on  Eastern 
ooals  for  its  diffusion  plants,  will  be  quite 
Interested  in  the  development  progrants  that 
evolve  wad  their  results. 

Over  a  longer  period  (perhaps  within  50 
years)  fossil  fuels  will  probably  be  more  Im- 
portant as  sources  of  chemicals  than  heat. 
Qlven  an  abundant  supply  of  nuclear  power 
(fission  and  fusion) ,  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels 
can  be  prepared  from  inorganic  sources  with 
no  real  limit  on  supply.  CO,  from  the  air  or 
from  calcium  carbonate,  and  hydrogen  from 
water  can  be  combined  to  produce  viable 
hydrocarbon  fuels.  Hydrogen  itself  could  be 
used  for  transportation,  space  heat,  and  the 
generation  of  small  blocks  of  electricity.  Our 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  has  been 
actively  studying  some  of  these  options. 

In  closing,  I  hope  that  my  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  new  concepts  in  nuclear  power 
use  and  siting  has  stimulated  your  interest 
and  outlook  tar  the  future.  You  can  be  as- 
siired.  that  theee  and  other  Innovative  ap- 
proaches will  have  to  be  dev«lop)ed  and  ap- 
plied If  we  are  to  meet  our  energy  needs  In 
the  challenging  years  ahead. 
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AN  AFTERNOON  OP  MUSIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues and  constltueDts  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  An  Afternoon  of 
Music,  a  splendid  choral  and  musical 
program  which  was  held  on  Saturday, 
October  7,  1972.  This  recital  was  spon- 
sored by  Theodore  Charles  Stone,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Ne- 
gro Musicians,  Inc.,  and  the  proceeds  of 
that  event  go  to  the  scholarship  fimd  of 
the  association.  For  around  2  hours  the 
audience  heard  the  powerful  baritone 
voice  of  Raymond  Frith,  accompanied  by 
Raymond  Henry,  and  the  wide  ranging 
Willowbrook  Orchestra  and  Choral  Group 
imder  the  professional  direction  of  Jo- 
seph Lombardl,  the  music  director. 

After  an  Invocation  by  the  host  min- 
ister, the  Reverend  Fred  Dlekman,  the 
music  filled  the  Reformed  Church  on 
Staten  Island. 

The  committee  chairman.  Mrs,  Emma 
J.  Wilson,  and  her  vice  chairman,  Miss 
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Ti»nitT\  FbKkney  and  hDaa  Josephine 
Clutts  an  to  be  congratulated  for  ar- 
ranging a  delightful  and  Interestlnc  pro- 
gram. 


CAMPAIONINa  WITH  BUTZ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REIXAKKS 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 


o» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJTRKSENTATIVXS 

Tue$dav.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Rbcou  an  cirtlcle  which  appeared  in 
the  Packer  on  September  30,  1972: 

OalCPAicmiTO   WrrH   Bim 
(By  Kien  Schelbel) 

Once  In  a  blue  moon  a  poUtlcUQ  comes 
down  tha  road  that  farmers  really  like. 

He's  no  hero  to  housewives  but  Earl  Bute 
on  the  campaign  trail  locAs  like  a  winner  for 
President  Nixon  with  farmers. 

"I  make  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  I 
am  a  poUtical  Secretary  of  Agriculture!". 
Butx  shouted  at  a  Dea  Moines  breakfast 
meeting  with  farmers.  Farmers  roared  their 
approval. 

President  Nlzoa  apparently  knew  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  dl^wtched  Secretary 
Butz  to  the  farm  belt  to  plug  Republicans  In 
the  1972  elections.  Butz  can  put  an  audience 
in  his  pocket  almost  any  time  he  wants. 
Being  human  he  can  tire.  When  he  does  he 
loses  some  of  his  punch. 

Butz  Is  a  practical  man.  He  knows  that 
politics  aside,  farmers  want  money — more  of 
It.  He  quickly  describes  himself  as  "your 
hired  hand  In  Washington."  He  pledges  to 
raise  prices,  Income — and  fatten  farmers' 
pocketbooks.  Judging  from  farmer  reaction 
a  reporter  on  a  tour  with  Butz  concludes 
that  the  formula  clloka. 

To  a  Burlington.  la.,  group  lunching  on 
smoked  p>ork  chops,  applesauce  and  beans. 
Butz  avowed,  "we  want  to  export  $10  billion 
In  farm  products  every  year.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  make  U.  Let's  let  farmers  produce!" 
With  the  prospect  that  idle  Iowa  acres  may 
be  moving  back  Into  production — of  farm 
income — C4>plause  rocked  the  jam-packed 
hall. 

As  an  old  hand  in  the  farm  belt  the  former 
Purdue  university  Dean  touches  on  the  sensi- 
tivities of  fanners.  With  weU-apoken  fervor 
and  some  enMitlon  Bute  Implores  them  to 
be  proud  cltlama  and  shed  any  hangday 
shame  about  being  "just  farmers."  The  In- 
splratlooal-measage  strikes  home.  Butz  reads 
farmers  like  the  back  o(  his  hand. 

The  Secretary .  of  Agriculture  Is  a  superb 
speaker.  He  developed  his  skill  In  debate  at 
an  early  age.  He  has  been  sharpening  and 
polishing  It  ever  since.  Butz  figuratively  can 
cut  an  opponent  to  ribbons. 

Today  as  he  Jets  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another  his  prime  target  Is  Sen.  George 
McGovem,  the  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didate. During  a  typical  day^  campaigning 
Butz  win  call  McGovem  a  "bald  faced  liar." 
a  "perpetrator  of  falsehooda,"  a  "wild-eyed" 
itreamer,  and  a  witch  hunter  "making  smear 
charges  and  lnnuen«loee." 

"Ten  months  ago  Sen.  MeOovvm  said  my 
confirmation  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  a  national  calamity,"  Btrtz  cracked 
to  a  Mtanesota  audience.  "Well,  today  1  am 
here  to  teH  you  I  feel  exactly  the  sstme  way 
about  Sen.  McGovemr 

Butz  does  not  shout  his  message  of  Repub- 
licanism to  farm  audlenoes  Jtut  to  hear  him- 
self talk.  Each  speech  has  ttia  set  meaaage. 
But  the  standard  speech  U  not  delivered 
until  Btrtz  has  '*warmed  up"  his  audience. 
Often  Butz  tells  Jokes  on  hlBieetf,'  mention- 
ing some  names  Uuusew<»es  call  Mm  on  the 


food  piloe  Issue.  FBraarsra  eat  It  up.  After  the 
wuBuqi,  the  andlenoe  beloogi  to  him. 

NsTsr  doe*  Buta  talk  down  to  a  fanner 
audlenoe.  Be  has  been  too  cloee  to  tbem  for 
years  to  do  other  than  preeab  a  meaeage  of 
love  and  affection.  Farmer*  and  their  wives 
sense  this  and  respond  to  him  warmly. 

Indiana  native  Bute  lent  a  smash  hit  with 
everyone.  Some  farmen  mock,  scorn  and  dis- 
dain him,  remaining  stoay  faoed  throughout. 
A  few  go  to  sleep.  But  it  is  rare  when  Butz 
fUUebes  a  speech  that  he  does  not  get  a 
standing  ovation. 

A  Bute  speech  is  usuaUy  a  mlzttire  of  dull 
faoto  and  statistics,  a  bit  of  evangelistic  ora- 
tory, self-pralsa  GOP  style,  a  plug  for  a  local 
candidate,  expreaaton  of  hope  for  tlie  future, 
and  a  generous  daab  of  criticism  of  Demo- 
crats—Aotably  McGovem.  He  tops  this  off 
by  wrapping  the  flag  arotmd  the  Republloan 
party  and  praise  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
"Theee  colors  don't  run!"  he  shouted  in  Iowa. 
Fannen  clapped  their  hands  and  whistled. 

Bnta  shrewdly  admits  that  although  farm 
prices,  income,  exports  and  other  economic 
indlcatera  are  rising,  "thu  Isn't  good  enough." 

He  saye.  "We  wont  be  satisfied  untU  the 
Income  of  farm  people  at  least  equals  the 
pay  of  non-farm  people.  That's  what  you 
want.  Isn't  it?"  The  responsive  roar  indicates 
that  It  is.  Indeed. 

"McGovem  says  he  will  appoint  a  working 
farmer  as  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,"  Butz 
scoffed.  "Perhaps  he  considers  Cesar  Chavez 
to  be  a  farmer." 

One  heekler  asked  Butz.  "Who  pays  your 
salary  while  you  are  campaigning?" 

'"nie  same  people  who  paid  Sen.  McGov- 
em, Sen.  Humphrey  and  Sen.  Muskle  the 
past  few  years,"  replied  Butz  quickly. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  day  of  Jet  touring  In 
the  farm  belt,  Butz  spoke  t>efore  the  National 
Plowing  Contest  at  Vernon  Center,  Minn., 
plugging  the  free  enterprise  system  and  de- 
fending the  wheat  deal  with  Russia. 

"Profit  Is  not  a  four-letter  word."  he  cried. 
"That  is  what  this  system  is  all  about." 
Farmers  nodded  their  agreement. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  today  President  Nixon 
Is  leaving  the  campaigning  to  Butz. 


HON.  JOHN  MCMILLAN 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  rxoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  ot  South 
Carolina,  and  the  country  aX  large  will 
miss  the  presence  of  a  true  statesman 
when  we  convene  the  93d  Congress. 

John  McMillan,  known  to  his  friends 
aa  "Mr.  Mac"  brought  a  canacity  for 
leadership  with  him  when  he  first  came 
to  this  body  in  1939.  He  demonstrated 
that  leadership  capability  during  his 
many  years  of  service  and  I  have  had  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  serving  under  him  on 
the  House  District  Committee  and  being 
aUe  to  count  him  among  my  friends. 

Mr.  Mac.  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Coounittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  often  confronted  with  impleasant 
and  controversial  Issues.  TtiAt  he  was 
able  to  rise  above  this  turmoil  and  bring 
reason  and  order  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Dlstrlot  ol  Columbia  gives  tribute  to  his 
leadership  abiimee. 

The  Sixth  District  of  South  Carohna 
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is  dependent  in  large  part  on  tob«coo. 
JoHir  McMillan  was  ever  knowledcaable 
about  the  needs  of  his  cooatitiMnta  and 
was  most  successful  in  fnrthMing  their 
Interests,  llie  people  oX  this  ooontry  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  his  efforts  as  sure- 
ly as  did  the  people  who  sent  him  to  the 
House  time  after  time.  His  stature  as  a 
naas  and  as  a  national  leader  prepared 
him  well  to  undertake  his  respoaslbOltlee 
in  Washington  and  we  will  long  miss  l^m 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  Mac's  concern  about  the  little  man 
and  the  need  for  economic  gro^rth  in 
the  rural  areas  impressed  me  when  I 
first  came  to  the  House,  for  the  needs  of 
his  congressional  district  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  mine. 

His  leadership  and  courage  were  most 
welcome  in  guldkig  legislation  thcough 
the  House  that  would  benefit  rural 
Americans. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Mac  win  not  be  back 
with  us  next  January  and  I  wish  for  him 
and  his  wonderftU  family  every  happi- 
in  the  years  to  coom.  i 


DRUOS  IN  8CHOOI£ 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVEB 
Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  recently  conducted 
2  days  of  important  hearings  on.  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  by  students  In  the 
Kansas  City  metropolitan  area. 

These  hearings  received  considerable 
notice  in  the  community  and  have  re- 
sulted in  an  overdue  look  at  the  drug 
problem  in  the  Kansas  City  schools. 
While  not  as  severe  a  problem  as  in  other 
cities  where  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  held  hearings  on  drugs  in 
schools,  the  concern  Is  reflected  in  stories 
written  by  the  Kansas  City  Kansan  and 
the  Kansas  City  Star -Times,  which  I  am 
placing  in  the  Congressioral  Recoro. 

We  were  particularly  grateful  to  tele- 
vision station  KBMA,  Channel  41 ,  and  to 
WDAF-Radio  for  the  considerable  cov- 
erage they  gave  to  the  hearings  which 
enabled  thousands  of  people  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  drug  abuse  proWem 
in  the  schools. 

Related  news  clippings  follow : 
tFtom  the  Kansas  City  Kansan.  Oct  6,  1972] 
WRVCLKB    Caxan  Revoar  TkUiS;oe/ 

AStTSKD    DBUCS 

(By  John  Sharp) 

Barbiturates,  axnphetajnines  and  now  %-et-' 
erln&ry  tranquillaers  currently  are  the  most 
abused  drugs  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  ac- 
cording to  teatanony  today  by  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheeler.  MD. 

Testifying  in  the  Federal  building  here 
before  the  US  Home  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  Wheeler  said  many  of  such  drugs  are 
obviously  being  made  in  bootleg  chemical 
plants  and  are  very  dangerous. 

Wheeter  said  the  high  levels  of  addiction 
to  hard  narcotics  now  being  experienced  In 
New  York  City  could  be  reached  in  the 
Ksnrtes  Olty  are*  In  10  years  unless  gpod  pre- 
ventive medicine  is  practiced  now. 

Tiat  ceaomHtee,  chairee  by  ^.S.  Jae{K.Claude 
Pepper.  D-Fla.,  opened  ueo  daya  of  hanrtnge- 
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nera  tod»y  on  drug  fchuM  In  •r**  ***?B^- 
The  local  h«arlng«  w«re  roqu6««l  by  0.8. 
B«^  LKTy  Winn.  Jr.,  R-3nl  DUt.,  a  member 
at  th«  committee. 

In  an  opening  itJktement,  Pepper  8»ul  on 
tlM  b»Bl«  of  preliminary  eraluatlon*  It  can 
be  concluded  tbat  drug  ab\ise  in  area  schoola 
1*  extremely  serloua.  wtdeepremd  and  growing 


BXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"At  home  and  abroad,  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  aid  ua  In  this  fl«bt.  But  the  strug- 
gle wUl  be  won  or  loet  right  here  in  the 
homes  and  echoole  of  ganaan  City  and  tbou- 
MDda  of  plaoee  like  it  acroaa  Um  natloa,"  he 
s*ld. 


aie  »ld  narcotlce  arreete  In  the  metropoU- 
tmn  are*  have  akyroeketed  more  than  425 
per  cent  in  Xhm  lart  three  ye«a.  Btore  than 
73  per  cent  of  thoee  arreated,  he  aald.  were 
between  the  a«es  of  i«  and  M. 

Pmpom  tip'tl"*^  during  preparations  for 
the  heartngi  here  that  a  number  of  young 
drug  uaem  advlaed  the  committee  staff  that 
any  type  of  drug  is  readily  available  in  practi- 
cally every  high  school  in  this  area. 

He  said  in  the  last  two  years  the  deaths 
of  mo«»  tlian  seven  Kansae  Otty  teen-agers 
haiM  been  caused  by  drugs. 

"It  is  no  longer  unusual  in  this  area,"  he 
said,  "to  have  a  17-year-old  boy  or  girl  die 
of  an  ovaidoae  of  narcotics. ' 

Pepper  said  the  hearings  are  designed  to 
detomlne  the  exteirt  to  which  drugs  are 
bought,  sold  and  abused  by  students  and  to 
inquire  Into  the  "abjeet  faUure"  of  schools 
and  other  governmental  Institutions  to  at- 
tack the  problem. 

He  said  a  recent  survey  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity shows  that  34  per  cent  of  high  school 
students  have  used  marijuana,  18  per  cent 
have  uaed  barbtturatee  (downers),  16  per 
cent  have  used  smpbetamlnea  (uppers),  14 
per  cent  have  used  methadrlne  (speed).  8 
per  cent  have  used  cocaine  and  5  per  cent 
have  used  heroin. 

"BegwCtablr."  Pepper  said,  "tlie  policy  of 
most  school  boards  seems  to  be  one  of  turn- 
ing away  from  the  problem  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  extent  to  which  it  exists 
at  the  losal  school  level." 

Todmys  hearings  were  attended  by  four 
CongrsMmen  on  the  11-mamber  commit- 
tee. Theee  were  Pepper,  Winn,  B«p.  James 
R.  Mann,  D-S.C,  and  Eep.  Sam  Stelger,  B- 
Arls. 

In  his  opening  statement,  Winn  said  drug 
abuse  Is  one  of  the  problems  that  doesn't 
stop  at  the  state  line.  He  noted  cooperative 
•ffarte  are  needed  to  solve  it. 

Wttaeler  teetlfled  that  the  age  of  students 
involved  In  drug  abuse  is  becoming  con- 
sistently younger  In  the  community.  He  said 
the  fact  that  there  are  17  different  school 
districts  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  alone  Is  one 
of  the  problems  In  developing  a  imliled  drug 
control  program  in  the  schools. 

Wheeler  said  it  Is  unfortunate  that  two 
area  drug  treatment  projects — Renstseanoe 
Wset.  a  drug-tree  therapeutic  community, 
and  Phoenix  Center,  a  prevention  oriented 
street  level  program  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,— 
apparently  wUl  not  be  refunded. 

U.8.  Hep.  William  Randall,  D-Mo..  teetl- 
fled  briefly  today,  noting  the  important  ef- 
fect drug  addiotion  has  on  crime  because 
addlets  must  have  money  to  pay  for  their 
addiction. 

John  Ivan,  an  assistant  to  Gov.  Robert 
Docking,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  governor 
that  the  state  has  been  actively  fighting  dnig 
abuse  for  more  than  four  years. 

HS  credited  Kansas  Atty.  Oen.  Vem  Mil- 
ler wltti  vigorously  prosecuting  drug  vio- 
lators, noting  state  drug  arreets  had  risen 
from  418  in  1970  to  a,S43  in  1971  due  to 
Miller's  actions. 

In  taetimony  submitted  on  his  behalf. 
VS.  Sen.  James  B.  Pearson,  R-Kan.,  said 
the  source  of  the  drug  problem  is  in  the 
demand  for  narcotics  in  the  U.8.  and  its 
schools. 

He  sakl  the  primary  burden  of  combat- 
ting the  drug  problem  falls  on  parents,  school 
admlnlBtrstan,  educaton,  law  enforoement 
agenelM,  drug  liseliiisiil  oentsrs  and  chil- 
dren 


(Prom  the  Wichita  (HLans.)   Beacon.  Oct.  6, 
1073) 

Honsa  TAUtB  Kansas  Crrr  Dbtjo  CAexs 
Kansas    Cirr.    Kawb.— The    Hoxise    Select 
Committee  on  Crime  opens  two  days  of  hear- 
ings today  on  the  "drug  crisis  In  the  Kiansas 
City  area  schotfls." 

Joseph  A.  Phillips,  the  committee's  chief 
counsel,  said  Thiirsday  drug  abuse  In  the 
metropolitan  area's  schools  has  "exploded. " 

"In  the  last  three  years,  narcotics  arreets 
have  skyrocketed  more  than  425  per  oent," 
Phmtps  said.  "Over  72  per  cent  of  these  ar- 
rested are  between  the  agee  of  16  and  34 
years." 

Phillips  also  noted  drug-related  deaths  of 
seven  Kansas  City  teen-agers  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  committee,  he  said  wtU  examine  the 
failure  of  government  Institutions,  especially 
schools,  to  attack  the  problems. 

(PfTMn  the  Kansas  Olty  (Mo.)  Star 
Oct.  8.  19721 
MAToa  Ona»8  VS.  P»om  oh  Amma  I*oo 
Pioi 


(By  Jolm  Hall) 

Memben  0*  tiie  U-S.  House  Select  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Crime  today  opened  two  days  ot  pub- 
lic hearings  an  drug  abuse.  The  seealons  are 
In  TrenrtT  CHy,  Kansas. 

Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheeler.  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  group  said  that  unleee  the  federal 
government  provides  the  money  to  oomhat 
the  problem,  amphetamines  and  barbiturates 
m  greater  Kansas  City  soon  will  become  a 
heroin  problem. 

Wheeler  was  the  first  witness  before  the 
House  Committee.  The  chairman  Is  Rep. 
CUude  Pepper  (D-Pla.)  and  Vt  Inoludes  Eep. 
Larry  Winn.  Jr.  (R-Kan.).  The  committee 
will  hear  testimony  from  area  law  enforce- 
ment and  school  ofllolaU  as  weU  as  drug 
users.  The  hearings  are  held  In  the  east 
courtroom  0*  the  Federal  Building  In  Kansas 

City,  Kanssa.  ^     ^  ^   ^ 

■'Our  schools  are  relaUvely  unfunded  by 
the  taxpayers,"  Wheeler  said,  referring  to  the 
six  elections  In  which  taxpayers  have  voted 
down  propoaed  school  levy  Inoreeaee.  "0\ir 
schools  are  deteriorating."  Wheeler  said.  He 
called  the  sohools  "souroes  of  hopelessneee" 
in  drug  education.  Wheeler  said  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds  drug  programs  by  the 
schools  and  city  are  unable  to  function^ 

"Children  are  looking  to  their  peers." 
Wheeler  said.  He  said  the  sobools  must  be 
funded  to  fight  drugs  because  children  no 
longer  listen  to  parents  who  are  unaware  of 
the  drug  situation. 

In  an  Interview  before  the  hearing  today, 
Mlohs*l  Blommer.  associate  chief  counsel  for 
the  House  oommtttee  and  an  Inveetlgator 
who  has  worked  in  this  area  for  seireral 
weeks,  aald  the  crisis  Is  one  of  awarenese.  "On 
the  coasts  ktds  are  dying  (because  of  driigs) ," 
Blommer  said.  "When  the  kids  start  dying 
here  the  people  wlU  wake  up  to  the  drug 

problem."  ^^    , 

Blommer  aald  his  Investigators  discovered 
an  alarming  failure  on  the  part  at  parenta 
and  school  officials  to  realise  Just  how  seri- 
ous the  drag  problem  is.  Blommer  said  what 
began  here  about  five  years  ago  aa  drug 
abuse  among  a  select  few  who  were  looking 
for  a  "special  experience  "  has  not  Infiltrated 
every  80«io<d.  Blommer  said  drugs  arent  ex- 
pensive. "Kids  use  their  school  money  to  buy 
drugs,"  Blommer  aald. 

A  primary  ftinctlon  of  the  hearings,  Blom- 
mer aald.  Is  to  caU  attention  to  the  growing 
drug  problem  which  is  working  lU  way  Into 
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TpuMia  Amattea.  The  myth  of  people  using 
drugs  only  In  the  black  or  hip  oommuxiltiss 
Is  not  tr\ie.  Blommer  said.  "Now  they  score 
at  school,"  Blommer  said. 

Wheeler  told  House  committee  members 
that  because  no  money  was  available,  two  of 
»•■'"—  city's  drug  programs,  Renalssanoe 
West  and  Phoenix  Oeoter,  will  be  shut  down 
at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Winn  told  Wheeler  that  federal  money 
totaling  $1  million  was  on  its  way  to  Kansas 
City.  Winn  said  be  has  requested  an  equal 
amount  of  money  for  Kansas  metropolitan 
cities. 

Dr.  William  O'Connor,  director  of  DJ.Q. 
In  Johnson  County,  leveled  a  charge  at  the 
house  committee  during  his  testimony.  In  a 
prepared  statement,  O'Connor  charged  that 
because  of  politics  and  administrative  bu- 
reaucratlo  obstacles,  the  DJ.O.  program  also 
would  die. 

O'Connor  accused  the  Kansas  Oovemor's 
Commission  on  Criminal  Administration, 
which  has  been  critical  of  the  D.I.O.  pro- 
gram, as  being  a  major  reason  why  the 
DJ.O,  program  wOl  die.  O'Connor  said  he 
wants  no  part  of  any  further  drug  pro- 
grams until  they  are  funded  so  they  can  func- 
tion correctly. 

The  DJ.O.  program,  which  originally  was 
called  Drug  Intervention  Groups,  will  dose 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  O'Connor  said,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  f edere.1  funds;  most  of  hla 
staff  has  quit  and  many  of  the  young  workers 
have   lost   interest. 

"The  hard  drug  users  (in  our  program) 
are  back  on  the  streets,"  O'Connor  told  the 
committee.  He  laid  the  blame  on  the  gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  spend  the  money  neoee- 
aary  to  effectively  combat  what  he  sees  u 
a  growing  drug  problem. 

CCoimor  told  the  committee  that  if  Hen- 
alssance  West,  Phoenix  Center  and  the 
D.I.Q.  program  are  allowed  to  cloee,  the  area 
would  have  only  one  treatment  facility,  the 
methadone  maintenance  program  for  heroin 
addicts  at  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Oantsr.  Dr.  Wtlllam  V.  MeKnelly,  Jr..  direc- 
tor of  that  program,  was  s^eduled  to  speak 
to  the  committee  later  today. 

Joining  Winn  and  Pepper  for  the  hearlcgf 
today  were  Rep.  Jamee  R.  Mann.  (D-a.C.) 
and  Rep.  Sam  Stelger  (R-Artt.) .  The  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  to  continue  through  today 
and  resume  tomorrow  imtil  all  witnesses  are 
heard. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  Timee.  Oct.  7.  l«7ai 

Dbtto  Ub«  vk  Schools  at  BO  Pnc»rr. 

Sruamia  Bar 

(By  De  M.  MJllsr) 

Dnig  usage  has  reached  more  than  the  60 

per  oent  level  In  Kansas  City  area  schooU. 

members  of  the  U.S.  House  Select  committee 

on  Crime  were  told  r^)eatedly  yesterday  by 

witnesses  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Wltnesaee  testified  in  the  east  courtroom  of 
the  federal  building  at  the  first  day  of  aS- 
day  hearing  on  the  drug  orlsU  in  Kansas  City 

area  schools.  

One  of  five  Shawnee-Mlseion  schocrt  stu- 
dents who  testified  before  the  committee  saW 
many  types  of  drugs  were  readily  available 
In  or  out  of  school. 

Identified  only  as  MarcU.  18  years  old,  » 
girl  said  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  students 
are  \islng  drugs  and  the  number  Is  increasing. 
Another  student.  KeUy.  21,  aald  while  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  I*w- 
renoa.  he  and  a  fraternity  president  oP"*'*' 
a  drug  selling  business  funded  by  the  fra- 
ternity's treasury.  KeUy  told  the  ooou^ttei 
he  spent  most  of  a  semester  traveUag  aeross 
the    country   buying   drugs   and   retumto* 

them  to  Kansas.  

Kelly  said  hU  fraternity  drug  buslneis^- 
cialiaed  in  the  sale  of  drugs  at  bvisliisasmin  • 

conventions  here.  ^_^,-, 

He  said  he  bought  and  aold  dmcs  to  dootocs 
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and  teachers.  Ha  said  he  started  deaUng  in 
rfnucs  when  he  was  in  high  school. 

asp  Sam  Stelger  (B-^ria).  a  mamber  of 
tbe  committee,  asked  KeUy  how  much  he 
jnade  at  selling  drugs. 

"On  concert  nighU  a  $76  Investment  would 
bring  a  MOO  profit  in  front  oif  Municipal 
Auditorium  in  Kansas  City, "  E^eUy  aald.  He 
also  said  a  >600  investment  In  marijuana 
would  easUy  bring  four  to  five  tlmee  that 
amoimt  on  the  campus  In  lAwrence. 

Kelly  8dao  told  the  committee  In  his  years 
of  involvement  In  drug  traffic  he  had  never 
been  arreeted. 

Martm,  a  16-year  old.  said  be  took  drugs  to 
"relieve  my  mind  and  help  me  In  school." 
Martin  said  be  found  he  did  better  in  rlasses 
when  he  was  "stoned." 

The  students  were  generally  critical  of  drug 
education  programs  attempted  in  their 
schools.  They  told  the  committee  that  scare 
tactics  and  uninformed  drug  educators  such 
as  police  officers  and  school  officials  were  not 
believed  by  the  students. 

"It's  pretty  hard  for  a  student  sitting  in  a 
high  school  auditorium  to  relate  to  a  48-year- 
oid  herom  addict  who  has  spent  16  years  in 
prison,"  KeUy  said. 

He  told  ths  committee  members  that  films 
showing  youths  who  were  "stoned"  were  not 
believable  when  the  youths  sitting  in  the  au- 
ditorium were  stoned  and  that  they  were  not 
acting  like  those  In  the  films. 

The  students  were  five  of  16  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  yesterday,  A 
staff  of  Inveetlgators  for  the  conmilttee  has 
been  In  the  Kannss  City  area  several  weeks 
conducting  Interviews  with  area  teachers, 
principals,  students,  ]?ollce  and  court  officials 
and  health  and  medical  authorities. 

The  first  witnsss  to  appear  before  the 
committee  was  Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheeler, 
who  told  the  members  that  unless  the  federal 
government  provides  the  money,  the  am- 
phetamine and  barbiturate  problem  in 
Greater  Kansas  City  wlU  soon  become  a 
heroin  problem. 

"Children  are  looking  to  their  peers," 
Wheeler  said.  He  told  the  committee  the 
schools  must  be  funded  to  participate  In  the 
fight  against  drugs  since  chUdren  no  longer 
listen  to  parents  who  are  unaware  of  the 
drug  sitiiation. 

Also  agreeing  with  the  60  per  cent  usage 
figure  was  Dr.  William  O'Connor,  director 
of  the  DIO  program  In  Jc^mson  County,  who 
followed  the  students  In  testimony. 

The  problem  Is  growing,  O'Connor  said, 
but  the  schools  are  afr&ld  to  be  progressive. 
O'Connor  estimated  about  50,000  persons 
In  the  metropolitan  area  need  treatment  but 
faclUtlee  for  only  about  1,100  were  avaUable. 

"We  are  currently  faced  with  the  reaUty 
that  drug  abuse  efforts  are  deteriorating  and 
may  be  vlrtuaUy  nonexistent  by  the  end  of 
this  year,"  O'Connor  said  in  a  statement 
presented  to  the  committee. 

"Renalssanoe  West,  the  only  dnig  free 
residential  center  avaUable  In  this  region,  is 
In  the  process  of  closing.  Phoenix  Center, 
which  operates  the  only  prevention  program 
on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  line,  has  received 
major  funding  through  the  Renaissance  pro- 
ject and  appears  to  be  In  Jeopardy.  The  DJ.O. 
program  Is  also  In  the  process  of  closing. 

"Within  a  few  months,  the  only  program 
avaUable  to  youth  In  this  area  wlU  be  the 
methadone  maintenance  program,"  O'Connor 


Dr.  WUllam  V.  McKneUy,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  methadone  maintenance  clinic  at  the 
University  of  ""fr-TTT  Medical  Center,  said 
the  average  age  of  th«  patients  has  decreased 
since  the  program  started. 

McKncUy  was  critical  of  the  pubUc  for  not 
aUowlng  school  boards  to  effectively  attack 
the  drug  problem  In  the  schools.  He  said  the 
school  boards  have  never  had  a  chanoe  to 
Initiate  effective  programs  bacauas  of  imbllc 
pressure  and  therefore  "have  come  out  with 
wtshy-waahy  programs." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bap.  I*irr  Winn.  Jr..  (B-Kan.)  expressed 
shock  at  Information  from  Bgt.  n«d  Ttaii. 
liaed  of  the  narcotics  bureau  of  the  Jolin- 
son  County  sberUTs  office,  ooooeming  deaths 
attributed  to  drugs. 

Tush  said  since  1968  20  to  36  deaths  in 
Johnson  County  have  been  attributed  to 
drugs.  He  also  said  be  personally  believed  the 
actual  figure  to  be  much  higher. 

Winn  asked  why  the  public  hss  not  been 
made  aware  of  the  drug  related  deaths. 

Tush  said  most  times  the  death  is  attrib- 
uted to  other  factors  or  kept  quiet  by  the 
family.  Tush  said  hU  oflloe  has  20,000  names 
Identified  as  persons  being  connected  with 
drud  in  his  county. 

Stove  PhUlps,  an  undercover  agent  for  the 
5-1  "TTT  Ctty  Police  Department,  said  he  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  high  stdiool  students  and 
found  82  per  cent  to  be  Involved  in  drugs. 
Marvin  Purdy,  dlreetor  of  the  narootlca  dtvt- 
slon  of  the  Kansst  Bureau  of  inveetlgatlon, 
said  of  the  more  than  2,600  arrests  in  Ksnsas 
last  year,  about  76  per  cent  was  from  16  to 
23  years  old. 

The  hearings  wlU  resume  at  10  a^n.  today. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  Is  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper  (D-Pla.).  Others  participating  In  the 
queationlng  yesterday  were  Rep.  Jamee  R. 
Mann  (D-S.C),  Bep.  Sam  Stelger  (B-Arla.). 
and  Joseph  A.  PblUlpe,  Michael  W.  Blommer 
and  Chris  Nolde,  counsels  for  the  oonuzUttee. 

Dr.  AraeU  BaU,  superintendent  of  Shawnee 
Mission  Schools,  said  last  night  he  was 
amaaed  at  the  60  per  cent  figure  given  by  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  yesterday.  Dr.  BaU  is 
to  testify  before  the  committee  this  morning. 

"I  think  that's  greatly  exaggerated,"  BaU 
said.  "I  Just  dont  see  It.  If  I  were  having  to 
give  a  figure  I  would  say  1  to  6  pw  cent,  of 
course  we  have  to  determine  what  type  of 
drup  we  are  talking  about  too." 

BaU  admitted  he  was  not  in  the  schools 
every  day  and  a  more  accurate  figiire  could 
be  given  by  thoee  In  the  schools.  However 
be  said  be  was  sure  the  figure  was  not  60  per 
oent. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Stsr.  Oct.  10,  1972) 

CONOIZSSIONAL    CONNXCnOM    OM    LOCAL 

Datfo  AsusB 

If  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  In  Kansas 
City,  Kaniss  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  was  to  acquaint  the  pubUc  with 
the  serlotisneas  o<  the  drug  problem  among 
young  people,  then  the  visit  must  be  recog- 
nised as  a  success. 

But  we  hope.  too.  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  listening  when  the  director 
at  DJ.O.  (formerly  Drug  Intervention 
Oroups)  In  Johnson  County  said  that  his 
operation  and  two  other  prevention  centers 
are  In  danger  of  closing  for  lack  of  money. 
The  primary  reason  for  any  congressional 
]^tivr<"g  Is  to  gather  information  upon  which 
to  base  legislation — including  appropriations 
for  various  progriants. 

Some  of  the  flg\iree  tossed  about  in  ths 
hearing  were  truly  alarming,  and  we  hope 
there  was  no  distortion  of  the  real  situation 
or  exaggeration  of  a  condition  that  already 
is  bad  enough.  The  fact  is,  drug  abuss  is  one 
at  those  aliments  of  society  that  cannot 
really  be  pinned  down  statistlcaUy  uxaeas  you 
are  talking  about  specific  arresU.  convictions 
or  records  of  treatment. 

To  say  that  "60  per  cent,"  or  more,  of  aU 
>^tgh  school  students  are  Involved  In  drxigs 
is  a  staggering  propoeltlon.  If  it  is  true,  then 
the  great  wander  is  that  the  schools  can 
operate  at  aU.  Or  to  say  ttiat  from  20  to  26 
deaths  have  been  caused  In  Johnson  County 
by  drugs  over  the  last  few  years  without  def- 
Inito  information  seems  to  he  no  great  serv- 
ice. The  spread  lietween  30  and  28  is  a  rather 
large  38  per  cent  itself— hardly  a  precise 
esttmato. 

Student  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
youthful  pushers  had  sold  drugs  at  "bual- 
neasBssn's  oonventions"  and  to  doctors  and 
teaohers  may  have  been  m  ths  nature  of  an 
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amused  put-on  to  discomfit  the  adult  eetab- 
llshment.  A  doctor  who  wanu  drugs  doeea^ 
need  to  go  to  a  college  student  body  for  a 
supply. 

Committee  members  who  sssmed  to  tuaiA 
the  schools  rssponslbte  for  the  waste  and 
tragedy  of  naroocies  addlotlen.  and  who  said 
that  studMits  were  allowed  "too  many  breaks  " 
thus  letting  them  meet  pushers,  hardly  were 
reacting  with  much  logic.  A  member  of  Ooq- 
grees  who  tells  a  superintendent  that  he  is 
giving  the  students  too  much  freedom  reaUy 
is  acting  outside  his  competence  although 
scoM  oi  his  more  excitable  constituents  may 
like  bearing  it.  But  it  it  an  unwarranted  In- 
trusion. The  community  Is  fortunate  that 
sex  edneatloo  didn't  com*  up. 

The  spread  at  dope  addiction  among  young 
Americans  is  one  of  the  sorrowful  develop- 
nMnts  at  this  age.  It  Is  destructive  and 
ruinous  of  Uvee.  It  deeervee  serious  and  ur- 
gent attention  by  the  men  and  women  who 
make  laws.  But  no  great  purpose  is  served 
In  oarptng  orltlelam  at  aohool  administrators 
or  the  petty  assignment  at  blame.  There  Is 
enough  blame  to  go  around  for  aU — parents, 
law  enforcement,  the  courts,  religion,  medi- 
cine, the  Boolal  aganciea  »A  even  the  fed- 
eral apparatus  that  Includes  Congress.  And 
in  the  long  run.  exaggeration  of  an  already 
deadly  oondltlon  will  backfire  and  cause  in* 
difference. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  Olty  Star,  Oct.  10,  1972] 
Dbtto  Usx  Stttot  PLAmnm 

Dr.  ArveU  BsU,  superintendent  of  Miawuee 
Mission  schools,  said  today  he  would  make  a 
oomprehMwlve  report  Nov.  30  on  the  district  a 
drug  problem  and  what  Is  being  done  about 
It. 

Ball,  critical  of  findings  by  ths  UjS.  House 
Select  OooJailttee  on  Crime  which  ended  two 
days  of  public  hearings  Saturday  In  Kansas 
City,  »?»-"»«*  said  ths  drug  problem  report 
would  be  presented  to  the  district's  advisory 
boards  and  the  Board  of  Sducatlon 

Testimony  during  the  hearings  indicated 
that  drug  abuse  u  a  widespread  problem  in 
greater  Kansas  city  including  Johnson  and 
Wyandoitte  counties. 

"I  think  It  was  a  llttie  unfslr  that  we  were 
being  Judged  on  the  baaU  of  what  we  were 
doing  (in  drug  education)  two  years  ago," 
BaU  said  referring  to  testimony  before  the 
Houee  Oommlttse.  "We  weren't  very  sophls- 
Ucated  then."  Ball  said. 

Dr.  BaU  said  he  was  considering  whether  to 
survey  about  400  students  to  dstermlne  the 
extent  of  the  problem. 

StudeuU  tesUfylnc  before  ths  House  Com- 
mittee said  drugs  are  a  big  problem  in  the 
Shawnee  **«— '^"  scbooU.  BaU  crlticiaed  the 
student  testimony  saying  many  of  the  youths 
who  testified  had  not  attended  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion schools  for  mere  than  a  year. 

Ths  committee  has  been  critldxed  by 
others  slnoe  the  hearings  for  lU  selection  of 
wltneeses  azid  data  that  indicated  a  high 
rate  of  drug  usage  In  ths  metropolitan  area. 

Richard  Bond,  administrative  assistant  to 
UjS.  B«p.  Lairy  Winn.  (R-Kan.)  a  member 
at  the  committee,  said  the  committee  used 
many  statistics  on  drug  abuse. 

Bond  said  that  In  addition  to  the  purported 
Chicago  statistics,  the  oomnUttee  used  In- 
formation from  local  law  enforoement  agen- 
cies and  (wnmatrs  by  eduoatcrs  and  studeoU. 

Bond  related  that  one  Johnson  County  law 
ofltoer  testified  that  since  1968  there  were 
between  20  and  26  drug  related  deaths  In 
that  county. 

Bond  said  that  Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  (D- 
na.)  chairman  of  the  committee.  Is  review- 
ing ths  transcripts  of  the  2-day  hearing  and 
may  make  a  statement  about  the  alleged 
trsnipeeltVin   at  Chicago  statistlce  to  this 


Bond  said  that  the  crime  committer  artaff 
made  aU  arrangements  for  wltneeses  and 
testtasony  and  the*  natther  he  nor  Winn 
participated  m  the  ptoeedure. 
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"The  entire  matt«r  was  handled  by  the 
oomnUtt**  otaff, "  Bond  aald. 

Ball  MOd  the  surray  of  drug  abuM  In 
ShAwnM-lflMlon  Mbooto  wovlA  include  Mu- 
d«nt  eralUAtloiu  of  the  district's  drug  edu- 
oatton  program.  A  panel  of  student*  cold  the 
Rouse  ooanoAttee  that  drug  education  pro- 
grams in  the  Shawnae  Mlaalon  schools  were 
not  bellarmble. 

The  dlsitrlct's  drug  education  progimm.  Ball 
said,  drew  praise  from  Michael  W.  Blommer, 
saaoelate  chief  oounsel  for  the  House  com- 
mittee. But  no  school  systems  in  the  nAtlon 
were  found  by  the  committee  to  hare  valid 
statistic*  on  bow  many  students  use  drugs, 
Ball  said. 


DR.  LLOYD  K.  CHURCH:  A  DISTIN- 
OUISHED  AMgRICAN  AND  OUT- 
3TANDINa  SHRZNER 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OP   COIXIBAOO 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  BIPRESKNTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  SpecUcer,  In  this 
day  of  worldwide  concern  for  all  hu- 
manity. It  Is  Indeed  heartwarming  to 
witness  the  daily  efforts  of  a  group  of 
men  dedicated  to  a  better  future  for 
man,  whatever  their  differences  and  dl- 
vlsiana.  I  refer  to  the  5.000-member  or- 
ganization known  sis  Almas  Temple,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of 
North  America. 

I  particularly  wish  to  relate  to  jrou  my 
personal  feelings  and  profound  esteem 
for  the  highly  competent,  gracious,  and 
articulate  Leader  of  this  great  group  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Dr.  Lloyd  £. 
Church,  a  prominent  oral  surgeon  who 
lives  In  nearby  Bethesda.  Md.,  and  a  man 
who  truly  believes  in  the  goodness  of 
mankind: 
Dm.  IxoTD  B.  Crubuh.  tUAJwrrnxovB  Potbntatx 

Dr.  Lloyd  E.  Chxrrch.  the  newly  elected  n- 
lustrlota  Potentate  of  Almas  Temple,  was 
elevated  to  the  high  office  on  iMday,  Janu- 
ary 21,  tn  special  ceremonies  at  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  boadquarters. 

The  prominent  Bethesda,  Md.,  oral  sur- 
geon was  bom  in  Littleton,  Weet  Virginia, 
on  September  38,  191B,  and  attended  ele- 
mentai7  and  high  schools  in  Moundsville, 
Weet  Virginia,  where  his  father.  Dr.  Boward 
Church,  was  engaged  in  dental  practice. 

The  new  Potentate  received  bis  BA.  degree 
from  Wast  Virginia  University  where  he 
played  in  the  University  band,  local  )azz 
bands,  and  also  worked  on  a  survey  crew  of 
the  West  Virginia  State  Roads  Commission 
along  the  Ohio  Valley. 

In  1944,  he  received  his  dental  degree  from 
the  University  of  Maryland,  helping  defray 
expenses  by  working  as  a  member  of  the 
Plnkerton  Detective  Agency  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Following  graduation,  he  interned 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  tn  New  York  City.  The 
young  Intern  utilized  his  mxulcal  talents  and 
played  with  various  bands  to  supplement  the 
meager  stipend  he  received  while  tn  training. 

He  completed  a  residency  in  oral  surgery 
at  the  M«dlcal  College  of  Virginia  Hospitals 
In  aictimond.  Va.,  and  simultaneously  he 
received  a  faculty  appointment  ae  Instructor 
In  oral  surgery,  anestbeala,  and  X-ray  diag- 
nosis In  the  dental  school. 

Dr.  Church  served  as  a  captain  tn  the  n.S. 
Army  Dental  Corps  in  Texas,  California. 
Japan,  and  China.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
361st  Station  Hospital  in  Japan  and  served 
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on  special  duty  at  Sugama  Prison  In  Tokyo 
during  the  Par  East  war  crimes  trials.  He  was 
the  dental  officer  responsible  for  all  the 
Judges,  prisoners  of  war.  Including  Hedelkl 
Tojo,  Iwanl  Matxul,  and  all  the  other  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  associated  with 
the  tribunal.  Capt.  Church  was  in  daily  con- 
tact with  all  of  the  Japanese  who  were  de- 
fendants in  the  trials  and  he  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  concerning  the  Japa- 
nese war  leaders  and  their  philosophies  oon- 
oemlng  World  War  n. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  his  discus- 
sions with  the  Japanese  prisoners  led  him 
to  be  nicknamed  "The  Razor,"  because  of 
hU  comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  ac- 
tions which  led  to  the  start  of  WWn  with 
tbe  bombing  of  Pecu-l  Harbor. 

The  Bethesda  surgeon  was  Interviewed  by 
the  author  of  Tora,  7ora,  Tora,  the  movie 
which  recounted  the  Pacific  war,  for  vig- 
nettes dealing  with  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  war  crimltials  and  his  ex- 
periences  at   Sugama   prison. 

While  at  the  prison  dental  section,  Capt. 
Church  also  served  as  Administrative  Officer, 
ae  liaison  with  the  Japanese  civilians  In  the 
area,  and  directed  the  Officers'  Club.  Beal- 
LBtng  that  most  of  the  Japanese  civilian 
dentists  had  lost  their  supplies  and  equip- 
ment during  the  war,  he  volimteered  his  off- 
duty  hours  to  help  regain  the  needed  mate- 
rial. In  addition,  he  served  as  instructor  In 
the  oral  surgery  and  anatomy  departments 
of  a  nearby  dental  school. 

Japaneee  Instructors  at  a  Judo  school  near- 
by, learned  of  Capt.  Church's  charitable  ac- 
tivities, and  in  turn,  volunteered  to  teach 
him  Judo.  He  was  a  proficient  student,  and 
earned  the  prized  Black  Belt.  His  later  mili- 
tary service  took  him  to  Shanghai.  Nanking, 
and  Pelclng  tn  China. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  Army  In 
1948,  Dr.  Church  returned  to  Bethesda,  Md.. 
where  he  Joined  his  father  in  practice  and 
enrolled  in  Oeorge  Washington  University  as 
a  graduate  student  and  as  an  instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

He  received  his  Masters  and  Ph.  D.  degreee 
IQ  anatomy  from  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  has  served  continuously  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Dr.  Church  was  appointed  to  the  faculty 
oX  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
His  graduate  studies  were  related  to  the 
study  of  bone  growth,  development,  and 
bone  diseases.  It  was  during  this  research, 
plus  his  own  childhood  experiences  with  111- 
neas,  that  led  him  to  take  a  keen  Interest 
in  the  Shrlner's  Crippled  Children's  Hoqji- 
tals.  He  serves  as  an  Almas  Temple  repre- 
sentative  to   the   PhUadelphU  Hospital. 

His  doctoral  studies  were  conducted  at 
Beltsvllle  Experimental  Station  and  in  the 
Department  of  Orthopedic  Pathology  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Centw.  While 
there,  he  received  additional  special  training 
In  Forensic  suid  General  Pathology,  Oral 
Pathology,  and  experimental  research 
methods. 

Professional  activities  have  taken  Dr. 
Church  to  most  of  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world.  He  is  a  founder  and  life 
member  of  the  International  Association  of 
Oral  Surgeons  and  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  first  research  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Oral  Surgeons. 

The  Maryland  oral  surgeon  Is  a  member  of 
over  40  professional  societies  and  has  been 
elected  to  fellowship  In  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Dentists,  International  College  of 
Dentists,  Royal  Microscopic  Society  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Royal  Society  of  Health  of  Oreat 
Britain,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  Washington  Acad- 
emy of  Science. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Washington,  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Washington,  serves  on  numer- 
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ous  committees  in  local,  state,  and  Amwican 
Dental  Association,  and  represents  his  loos) 
society  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Re* 
glonal  Medical  Program. 

Dr.  Church  has  published  and  presented 
more  than  300  profsssional  papers  in  this 
country  and  elsewUsia  In  ths  world.  He  is  on 
the  staff  of  eight  ana  hospitals.  He  served 
as  consultant  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

He  Is  listed  in  10  dlfferjKnt  Who's  Who  pub- 
lications and  has  been  elected  to  membership 
in  Sigma  XI  and  Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon 
scientific  and  scholastic  fratemltlee. 

ParaUel  with  his  a<rtlve  professional  activ- 
ities, the  Bethesda  oral  surgeon  and  new 
niustrtous  Potentate  aosiunes  a  full  schedule 
of  service  to  his  oommxmlty  and  fellow 
Nobles.  He  Is  an  active  member  of  the  Be- 
thesda-Chevy  Chase  eind  Montgomery  County 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  plays  an  active 
role  as  chairman  of  the  M.  C.  Crime  and  Drug 
Abuse  Committee. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  Kl wants  Club  (his  father  was 
one  of  the  founders) ,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  he 
has  served  on  every  committee,  local  and 
statewide,  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
He  has,  for  the  past  12  years,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  bocu'd  of  directors  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Unit,  Maryland  Divi- 
sion. Dr.  Church's  intense  Interest  in  the 
fight  against  cancer  began  when  he  under- 
went surgery  on  three  separate  occasions  for 
cancer. 

The  busy  Marylander  Is  currently  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Region  IV  Oovernor's 
Committee  on  Law  E^nforcement  Planning 
Board  and  as  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Hearing  Society  board  of  dlrectorj. 

Parallel  to  his  success  in  all  these  profes- 
sional, social,  military  and  charitable  en- 
deavors, the  Masonic  career  of  Dr.  Church  is 
of  considerable  interest.  He  was  Initiated  Into 
Brock  Lodge  #164  at  MoundsvUle,  W.  Vs., 
passed  and  raised  in  Pythagoes  Lodge  #123 
In  Baltimore,  In  April,  1944,  while  still  a 
dental  student. 

One  of  his  most  rewarding  exi>eriences 
while  in  Japan  was  to  become  one  of  the 
13  charter  memt>er8  of  the  Allied  Masonic 
Club  In  Tokyo,  Japan,  the  forerunner  of  the 
first  poet-wu  Masonic  Lodge  In  Japan  In 
1947.  Among  his  prized  p>os8essions  la  a  Ma- 
sonic Bible  auto^upbed  by  Qeneral  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Dr.  Church  demltted  from  his  lodge  in 
West  Virginia  In  1961  and  was  unanimously 
elected  to  membership  In  Bethesda  Lodge 
#204  In  Bethesda  where  he  still  holds  mem- 
bership. In  December  1959.  he  received  his 
32nd  degree  In  Albert  Pike  Consistory.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Dr.  Church  was  Exalted  In  the 
Royal  Arch  Degree  in  1966.  Greeted  In  Wash- 
ington Council  #1  Royal  and  Selected  Masters 
and  Knighted  in  Washington  Commandery 
#1  Knights  Templar.  He  was  Invested  with 
the  Knight  Commander  of  the  Court  of 
Honour  Washington,  DC,  on  November  20, 
1971.  In  1965,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Divan 
of  Almas  Temple.  Washington,  D.C.  as  As- 
sistant Outer  Guard  by  Potentate  Bernard  D. 
Cooper. 

In  January.  1972,  he  was  elected  Potentate 
of  Almas  Temple  In  Washington. 

In  allied  organizations,  his  affiliations 
Include  The  Phllalethes  Society,  National 
Sojourners,  serving  as  President  of  Washing- 
ton Chapter  #3  In  1961.  In  1962,  Dr.  Church 
was  awarded  the  Certificate  of  Commenda- 
tion for  especially  meritorious  and  outstand- 
ing service,  and  was  named  delegate  to  the 
national  convention;  Tokyo  Chapter  #267 
Heroes  of  '76,  served  as  commander.  George 
Washington  Camp  #3;  Royal  Order  of  Scot- 
land; Advisory  Council  Order  of  DeMolay; 
Betheeda  Chapter,  Military  Order  of  Wbrld 
Wars,  In  which  he  served  as  Chapter  Com- 
mander and  Department  of  Maryland  Com- 
mander and  delegate  to  the  convention. 

He  was  instrumental,  while  Department 
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Commander,  in  planning  the  reenactment 
of  General  George  Washington  resigning  his 
commission  at  the  original  site  in  the  State 
Bouse  in  Annapolis.  Md.,  In  the  prassnoc  at 
the  Governor  and  other  dlgnltarlee  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  state 
irovernment. 

Dr.  Church  U  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
undergraduate  fraternity  and  Psi  Omega 
Dental  fraternity. 

He  Is  an  active  member  In  the  Bethesda 
United  Methodist  Church  and  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Men's  Club.  He  serves  as 
usher,  member  of  the  board  of  stewards,  and 
of  the  administrative  board. 

on  April  1,  1964,  be  married  HUdagard 
Casclo,  a  model  and  buyer  at  Best  and  Com- 
pany In  New  York  Olty  and  at  Jordan  Marsh 
In  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Church 
and  their  daughter,  Pamela  Gail,  reside  at 
7005  Glenbrook  Road,  Bethesda.  Md. 


FEDERAL  DISTRICT  JUDGE  IN  MIS- 
SOURI, IN  DECISION.  HOLDS  THAT 
IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS  BY 
OMB  ILLBaAL— ISSUES  WRIT  OF 
MANDAMUS  AND  DECLARATORY 
JUDGMENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNKSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  EIVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  concerned  about  the  withhold- 
ing, freezing,  and  impoundment  of  funds 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
after  Congress  has  made  specific  appro- 
priations. 

The  arbitrary  action  of  OMB  in  this 
&resi  has  become  notorious  and  wlde- 
^read.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Chief  Judge 
William  H.  Becker  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  hM  recMitly  issued  a 
decree,  holding  that  the  impoundment  of 
funds  by  the  OMB,  specifically  mone^ 
from  the  highway  trust  fund,  is  Illegal. 

The  case  was  brought  by  the  Missouri 
Highway  Commission  against  John  A. 
Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
Casper  W.  Weinberger,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budcet,  al- 
leging that  the  withholding  of  funds  in 
this  case  was  illegal.  A  writ  of  mandamus 
be  issued,  as  well  as  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment by  the  Federal  court  against  im- 
poundments. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  and  others  will 
be  greatly  interested  in  this  decision  and, 
for  this  reason,  I  ask  that  the  opini(»i  of 
Chief  Judge  William  H.  Becker  be  re- 
printed in  the  appendix  of  the  Rkcobo. 

The  opinion  and  formal  judgment  fol- 
lows: 
I  In  the  UJS.  District  Ootirt  for  the  Western 

District  of  Missouri,  Central  Division] 
Formal    jTmoMKirr    Contixminc    JinxiMXirr 

POB    PLAXMTIIT    OaAI.LT    RUTDSKKD    AUTD    EK- 

TcasD    Jxnf*    19,    1973,    Issxting    Wsrr    or 
Mavdamub,  Injunction  and  fob  Dsclaba- 

TOKT    JtrOGMSNT 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  Mis- 
souri, Plaintiff,  V.  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary 
of  Transportation  of  the  United  States,  and 
Casper  W.  Weinberger,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  of  the  United 
States,  Defendants,  ClvU  Action:  No.  1616. 

Now  on  this  19tb  day  of  June  1973.  this 
clvU    action    was    called    for    trial   on    the 
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amended  complaint  pursuant  to  notice  and 
order  seetlng  the  action  for  trial.  The  plain- 
tiff appeared  by  Its  counsel,  Robert  L. 
Hyder,  Esquire,  and  Michael  McCabe,  Es- 
quire. The  defendants  appeared  by  their 
counsel,  8ti*art  E.  Schlffer,  Esquire,  and 
Kenneth  Cranston,  Esquire 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  suggested  the 
succession  of  Casper  W.  Weinberger  to  the 
original  defendant  Oeorge  Shultz  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of 
the  United  States.  Thereupon  on  motion  of 
counsel  for  defendants.  It  was  ordered  pur- 
suant to  Rule  26(d),  P.R.C1V.P.,  that  Cas- 
per W.  Weinberger  be,  and  he  was.  In  his 
official  capacity,  substituted  as  party  defend- 
ant for  the  original  defendant  George  Shults. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  defenses  of 
the  Btnswer  of  defendants  were  taken  up,  sub- 
mitted and  denied.  In  this  connection  it  was 
concluded  that  (1)  the  plaintiff  does  not 
lack  standing  to  malnUln  this  action,  (3)  the 
Court  does  not  lack  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  action  and  (3)  the 
complaint  does  not  faU  to  stete  a  claim  upon 
virhtch  relief  can  be  granted. 

On  the  InltiaUve  of  the  Court  the  unnum- 
bered last  paragraph  of  the  first  defense  of 
the  answer  was  stricken  as  redundant,  sur- 
plusage, and  an  Impermissible  form  of  quali- 
fied general  denial  in  the  context  of  the 
pleadings  In  this  case. 

With  approval  of  the  Court  the  parties 
stipulated  that  the  record  of  the  evidentiary 
hearing  and  arguments  of  June  24,  1971,  In 
this  cause  be  considered  as  part  of  the  argu- 
ment and  evidence  offered  this  day  on  the 
amended  complaint  without  prejudice  to  any 
objection,  motion,  argument,  legal  conten- 
tion and  factual  contention  therein  made,  so 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  any 
party  to  reoffer  at  the  trial  any  evidence 
offered  on  June  24,  1971. 

Then  this  action  was  called  for  trial  by  the 
Court,  without  a  jury.  Plaintiff  and  defend- 
ante  answered  ready  for  trial.  Opening  stete- 
ments  were  made  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
and  defendants.  Evidence  In  chief  of  the 
plaintiff  was  offered  and  received.  The  plain- 
tiff rested.  Then  the  defendants  moved  for 
fllrnntmnH  under  Rule  41(b)  FA.ClvJ>..  on 
the  ground  that  on  the  facte  and  the  law 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  relief,  which  mo- 
tion was  denied.  The  defendants  offered  evi- 
dence in  chief  and  rested.  The  plaintiff  rested 
without  offering  evidence  in  rebuttel.  The  is- 
sues were  thereupon  submitted  by  the  par- 
ties for  decision.  Thereupon  the  following 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  were 
made  by  the  Court: 

xcanDicTioif 

On  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  it  was  found 
and  concluded  that  the  Court  has  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  the  issues  under 
each  of  the  following  statutes  independently : 

( 1 )  Section  1361,  Title  3&.  UJS.OA.,  relating 
to  actions  In  the  nature  of  mandamtis  to 
compel  an  officer  of  the  United  Stetes  to  per- 
form  a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff. 

(3)  Chapter  7,  Title  5,  U.S.C.A.,  Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  agencies,  including 
Sections  703,  703,  704,  706  and.  700. 


On  the  subject  of  venue  It  is  found  that 
venue  of  this  action  is  properly  laid  in  this 
district  and  that  the  defendante  do  not  claim 
lack  of  venue. 

RaKXDiaa  availabu 

The  remedleB  avaUable  under  Bectlon  1S61, 
Title  38,  UJ9.0.A.,  Include  mandamus,  pro- 
hlbttccy  injunction,  mandatory  injunction 
and  declaratory  judgment  in  the  nature  of 

The  remedies  available  under  Chapter  7, 
Title  6,  U.8.O.A.,  Include  (1)  holding  unUw- 
ful  and  setting  asMe  of  agency  action  that  Is 
arbitrary,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  other- 
wise not  in  accordance  with  law  or  in  excess 
of  statutory  jurisdiction,  authority,  llmtta- 
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tlons  or  short  of  stetutory  right  (I  706)  and 
(2)  any  form  of  legal  action  Including  declar- 
atory  Judgment  and  writs  of  prohibitory  or 
mandatory  Injunction  (1703).  Cf.  dtixens 
to  Preservt  Overton  Park  v.  Volpe,  401  UJB. 
403,  28  L.Bd   2d  136,  91  S.Ot.  814 

On  the  question  of  finality  of  the  agency 
action  under  renew,  and  eiOiaustlon  of  ad- 
ministrative remedies,  It  is  found  and  oon- 
cluded  that  the  agency  action  under  review 
is  final  and  that  no  unexhausted  administra- 
tive remedies  exist  Cf.  !  704.  Title  6,  UB.CA, 

On  the  question  of  adequacy  of  other  reme- 
dies at  law.  It  Is  found  and  concluded  that 
plaintiff  has  no  remedies  In  court  at  law  or 
otherwise  except  those  available  In  this 
action. 

STANDING    TO    MAINTAIN    THIS    ACTION 

Under  federal  law,  the  Oonstltutlon  of 
Missouri  and  the  stetutes  ot  Missouri,  the 
plaintiff  has  standing  to  maintain  this  ac- 
tion as  the  state  agency  Invested  with  exclu- 
sive and  plenary  powers  and  duties  on  be- 
half of  the  Stete  of  Missouri  to  receive  and 
administer  all  federal  highway  funds  aiul 
apportlonmente.  Sections  236.010  to  236.190 
R.S.  Mo.;  inclusive,  particularly  Sections 
236.030,  226. 1»0,  236.190  R-S.  Mo.;  Sections 
29,  30(a)  and  30(b),  Article  4.  Constitution 
of  194S;  BecUon  101,  Title  23.  U&.CJL..  de- 
fining "Stete  highway  departnient." 

DBCISION  ON  THS  MKBITS 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction  of 
the  Pederal-ald  highway  systems,  including 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  ("System"  hereinafter)  and 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  early  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  System  slmulteneously. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  enacted, 
and  has  from  time  to  time  amended,  Title 
23,  United  Stetes  Code,  a  comprehensive 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  ("Act"  herein- 
after) .  ntle  23,  U.8.CA. 

To  insure  continuing  adequate  federal-aid 
moneys  for  completion  of  the  System,  Con- 
gress created  the  Highway  Trust  Pund 
(•'Pund-  hereinafter).  Historical  W«H«,  !  120, 
Title  23.  UJ8.C.A.  The  defendant  Secretary  of 
Transportetlon  of  the  United  States  ("Sec- 
retary" hereinafter)  has  been  given  the  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  to  administer  the 
F*und  In  accordance  with  the  Act,  which  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  plan  and  prectM 
standards  for  apportioning  the  Pund  an- 
nually, and  for  obUgatlon  of  the  Pund  by 
state  highway  commissions  in  accordance 
with  the  Act.  Sections  lOl  to  315  inclusive, 
TlUe  23,  UJB.C-A. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  executive  or 
administrative  Impoundment  or  withholding 
of  the  apportioned  Pund  for  legally  imper- 
missible reasons,  (Congress  undertook  to  avoid 
such  unauthorized  action  by  making  ite  in- 
tent, clear  and  unambiguous  tn  p>aragraph 
(c)  of  I  101,  Title  23,  UB.C.A..  which  reads 
as  follows: 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon 
any  Pederal-ald  system  which  has  been  ap- 
portioned piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purpoees  and  projecu  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Pederal  Oov- 
ernment,  except  such  specific  sums  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  oonsultetlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be  with- 
held from  obligation  for  specific  periods  ot 
time  to  assure  that  sufficient  amounte  will 
be  available  in  the  Highway  Trust  Pund  to 
defray  the  expenditures  which  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  such  fund. 

Paragraph  (c)  Is  now  a  part  of  the  Act, 
Title  23.  U.8.CA.,  and  Is  to  be  read  and  con- 
strued in  the  context  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  administration  of  the  Pund  and  the 
Act.  Even  if  paragraph  ic)  were  absent,  the 
Intent  of  the  Act  would  be  the 
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m*  noor<i  mUbllMhrn  without  oontroverty 
It  the  SecrWry  with  th«  »pproy»l  of  his 

<l«Xen<lAnt  h»*  from  time  to  time  by  ad- 

ml  nlatrmtlvB  action  effectively  withheld  from 
plaintiff,  Tb*  8t»t«  Highway  Commla- 
.-„  at  IClMOurl  ("MliBOurl"  hereinafter) ,  the 
b  ligation  oi  suma  lawfully  apportioned  to 
St*te  of  Mlaaourl  from  the  Fund.  Pre«- 
Mlaaourl  U  forbidden  by  admlnUtra- 
aotlon  of  the  Secretary  from  obligating 
•M  ,000 .000   of   the    apportionment   for 
_  flecal  year  1873  (Apportioned  fund*  for 
•omlng  flacal  year  may  be  obligated  In  the 
g   fiscal   year   under  the  Act.)    The 

of  ordering  the  withholding  of  obll- 

o--jon  of  parta  of  the  i4>portlonment«  has 
ccntlnued  for  a  number  of  years,  without 
«noe  to  any  fixed  period  of  time.  Often 
withholding   was  done  on  a  qxiarterly 
Presently  the  withholding  Is  fixed  on 
annual  basis. 
The  effect  of  this  practice,  and  of  the  cur- 
it  withholding  of  obligation  by  Missouri 
prior  apportlonmenu  and  a  large  part  of 
apportlonmsnt   from   the  Fund   for  the 
_^1   year   1&73,  has  caused  great  and  In- 
ci  iculable  Injury  to  Missouri  because  of  con- 
inflation  of  highway  costs,  and  inter- 

of  efficient  obligation  of  the  funds 

,]  (portioned  to  Missouri.  Missouri  has  pro- 
itled  proof  of  this  injury  beyond  the  cus- 
msxy  burden  of  proof  by  a  preponderanoe 
the  evidence. 

As  a  part  of  thU  proof,  Missouri  has  estab- 
1  thed  that  It  U  and  has  been  able,  ready  and 
uLlling,  and  desires  and  has  desired,  to  ob- 
late Its  apportionment  from  the  Fund  but 
and  has  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
._e  defendant  Secretary,  with  the  approval 
o ;  his  co-defendant  Director.  In  this  con- 
DBCtion  Missouri  has  proven  that  presently 
aid  in  the  past  It  has  developed  plans  and 
projects  which  would  be  approved  under  the 
Act,  ^nH  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto. 
e  loept  for  the  withholding  of  the  obUgatlonal 
authority  by  the  Sacretary.  Therefore  Mls- 
9  jurl  Is  entitled  to  relief  If  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  In  wltbhcddlng  from  obligation  is 
Tj  nauthonaed,  without  his  discretion,  arbl- 
t  rary  or  otherwise  illegal. 

The  Secretary  claims  that  the  law  invests 
.1  him  discretion  to  withhold  from  time  to 
t.me  authority  for  Mlsaourl  to  obligate  Its 
,jiexp«nded  apportionments.  The  Secretary 
c  onoedes  that  the  apportionments  can  readily 
I «  paid  by  the  Fund  from  the  ample  moneys 
itly  th«raln.  If  the  Secretary  lawfully 
ttii  the  discretion  he  claims  Mlsaourl 
jbould  ba  given  no  reUef.  It  has  been  con- 
(ludad.  hoireTer.  that  the  current,  as  well 
IS  the  past  and  possible  future,  withholding 
(if  obllgatlanal  authority  for  the  reasons 
iBlled  on  by  the  Secretary  has  been.  U  and 
irlll  be,  unauthorlasd.  and  without  the  law- 
1  ui  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary 
(or  the  current  and  past  withholding  of  ob- 
1  igatlonal  authority  are  for«lgn  to  the  stand- 
ijds  and  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the  Fund. 
The  reasons  relied  on  are  related  to  the  pre- 
"entlon  of  Inflation  of  wages  and  prices  In 
he  national  economy.  These  reasons  are 
Impermissible  reasons  for  iu:tlon  which  frus- 
rates  the  purpoees  and  standards  of  the  Act, 
ncluding  but  not  limited  to  those  In  Sec- 
;ion  109.  TlUe  23,  US.CA.  Therefore  It  is 
lot  within  the  diacretlon  of  the  Secretary 
»  withhold  obUgatlonal  authority  from  Mls- 
lourl.  and  Judicial  relief  should  be  granted 
»  Mlsaourl.  OttiMent  to  Preserve  Overton 
?ark  V.  Volp*.  Ml  UB.  402.  38  LAI.  2d  13«. 
1  S.Ct.  814.  I  706.  Title  6.  Ufl.C-A. 
The  appropriate  relief  to  which  Mlsaoxirl 
^  entitled  Includes  prohibitory  or  mandatory 
injunction,  and  declaratory  Judgment.  §  703, 
ntle  5,  U.3.C-A.  It  also  Includes  mandamus. 
1361,  Title  28,  0JB.C.A.  Missouri  has  no 
lather  adequate  Judicial  or  administrative 
remedy  except  this  action.  Therefore  Judg- 
ment will  be  entered  granting  an  Injunction, 
writ  of  mandamus  and  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment. 
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jtTDOMKNT  c«A»rTn»o  -auwcmon 

It  U  therefore. 

Ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  defendants 
and  each  of  them  and  their  subordinates  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  enjoined  and  restrained 
now  and  In  the  future  from  withholding 
from  Missouri,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
authority  to  obligate  Its  apportionment  of 
Highway  Trust  Funds,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1873  for  any  reason  or  reasons  relating  to 
the  prevention  or  control  of  Inflation  in  the 
national,  regional  or  local  economies,  or  In 
wages  or  prices  In  the  nation,  or  any  region 
or  locality  therein,  or  any  combination  of 
such  reasons. 

jtrDoifxirr  oaAjrrufo  warr  of  mandamus 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  in  addition  and 
independently,  it  is  hereby  further 

Ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  defendant 
John  A.  Volpe,  and  his  subordinates,  be  and 
they  are  hereby,  commanded  to  annul  and 
revoke  by  official  act  In  writing  the  current 
annotmoements.  orders,  directives,  limita- 
tions, regulations  and  other  official  written 
and  printed  documents  and  evidences  of 
withholding  of  authority  of  Missouri  to  ob- 
ligate its  apportionment  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

DBCLAXATOBT    JT7DOMKMT 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  It  Is  hereby 
further. 

Declared  and  adjudged  that  the  currently 
effective,  and  past  official  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  his  subordi- 
nates, In  withholding  authority  from  Mis- 
souri to  obligate  any  apportionment  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  reasons  related  to 
the  prevention  or  control  of  Inflation  in  the 
national,  regional  or  local  econcHnles,  or  in 
wages  and  prices  in  the  nation,  or  any  region 
or  locality  therein,  is  unauthorized  by  law, 
illegal,  in  excess  of  lawful  discretion  and  in 
violation  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
uRvmoN  or  jtjkibdiction 

It  is  further. 

Ordered  that  this  Cotirt  retain  Jurlsdlctloa 
of  this  action  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
entering  such  further  orders  and  Judgments 
and  taking  other  Judicial  action  neceasary,  or 
desirable,  to  Implement  said  enforce  the 
Judgments  herein,  and  any  one  or  mora  of 
them. 

oaraa  on  costs 

It  is. 

Ordered  that  each  party  bear  Its  or  bia 
own  oosts  In  this  Court. 

WnxiAM  H.  Bccxn, 

Chief  Judge. 
Kakoas  Crrr,  Mo..  Auguat  7,  1972. 


October  18,  1972 

as  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  In  wishing  him 
a  long,  health  and  happy  retirement. 


.8 


WILLIAM  MEYERS   CXDLMER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CAUrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  oolleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Wuxiam  MmrxRS 
CoiMKR,  the  dean  of  the  delegation  from 
the  great  State  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Col- 
icEK  has  served  his  district,  his  State  and 
his  Nation  with  distinction  since  the 
73d  Cocigress  and  in  recent  Congress  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Important 
Committee  on  Rules. 

As  he  leaves,  after  so  many  years  of 
loyal,  dedicated  service,  he  can  be  very 
proud  of  his  achievements,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  the  Rules  Committee,  as  well 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOTTTH  CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bnx  Col- 
MiR's  long  and  illustrious  career  in  this 
body  has  been  a  great,  continuing  battle 
for  constitutional  government.  His  ap- 
proach to  legislation  has  been  based  on 
liberty  and  freedom,  individual  rights 
and  dignity,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  preservation  of  free 
enterprise.  Bill  Colmxr  remains  a  firm 
believer  in  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Countless  times  during  debates  on  the 
House  floor  we  have  heard  him  refer  to 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  rights  reserved  therein  to  the 
States. 

Bill  Colmee  brieves  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  greatest  dociunent  ever  con- 
ceived by  man,  and  this  constant  stand- 
ard has  guided  his  c<Hisideration  of  legis- 
lation for  40  years.  No  doubt  this  bril- 
liant defense  of  the  Constitution  has  beea 
viewed  by  some  as  a  rearguard  action, 
a  fight  against  the  tides  of  the  sea.  But 
I  believe  his  great  bottle  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Bill  Colmzr  has  courageously 
pointed  the  way.  Time  and  again  he  was 
almost  alone.  But  the  pendulum  will 
again  swing  and  he  will  be  vindicated  In 
upholding  those  great  principles  that 
made  this  Nati«i  the  hope  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Colmbr  has  been 
a  great  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  through  which  all  legisla- 
tion must  flow  before  It  can  reach  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  has  fulfilled  this 
tremendously  important  position  with 
great  dignity,  patl«ice.  and  skill.  In  reg- 
ulsitlng  which  bills  can  be  cleared  for 
House  consideration,  he  has  exhibited 
faultless  tact  and  understanding  in  deal- 
ing with  the  other  chairmen  of  the  var- 
ious legislative  committees  of  the  Hoxise. 
All  of  these  other  chairmen  have  on 
many  occasions  requested  his  commit- 
tee to  clear  their  respective  bills. 

Chairman  Colmir  h&s  skillfully 
worked  with  the  House  leadership  in 
scheduling  legislation.  In  Ids  position  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  Bill  Colmer  has 
worked  well  with  representatives  of  all 
philosophical  and  political  viewpoints. 
All  of  the  many  problems  of  society  that 
compete  for  national  priority  attention 
have  at  various  times  been  thrown  in 
his  lap.  He  has  handled  these  many  deli- 
cate problems  with  great  fairness,  under- 
standing, and  wit.  Friends  in  the  House 
have  been  proud  of  Bill  Colmee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Coluxr  has  truly 
risen  to  the  highest  level  of  responsibil- 
ity and  prestige  here  In  the  House. 
Through  It  all  he  has  been  loyal  to  the 
great  ideals  stnd  principles  of  the  South- 
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,«d  He  has  been  known  for  his  cou^ 
Z^^ver  and  his  respect  for  womanhood. 
^^^ation  Bill  Colmee  has  spoMored 
hJd^  much  to  aid  the  Impoverlahed 
^eu  of  the  South  and  of  the  entire 
iSSon.  He  has  been  a  leader  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  commerce  and  trade 
Sties  of  the  South,  and  hte  home 
dW  of  Pascagoula  on  the  beautiful  gulf 
^t  boasts  one  of  the  most  modMn 
norts  and  shipyards  in  the  Nation. 

Bill  Colmir  Is  known  by  all  hto  col- 
leagues as  a  man  of  uncompromising 
truth  and  unquestioned  Integrity. 
Through  all  the  crucial  legislative  ac- 
tivity revolving  so-ound  his  cwnmlttee, 
never  have  I  seen  him  lose  his  temper. 
Never  have  we  heard  him  speak  In  anger 
or  become  unduly  excited  and  emo- 
tional Bill  Colmer  has  always  been 
poUte  and  affable,  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  the  true  gentleman  he  is. 

My  wife  Millie  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  reporter  for  XJB.  News  L  World 
Report  and  she  very  soon  came  to  admire 
and  respect  Mr.  Colmer.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  entire  family  and  my  constltutents 
join  me  wishing  for  Bill  Colmee  con- 
tinued success  and  every  happiness  as  he 
returns  to  his  beloved  Misstssippl. 


VIETNAM  WAR  VETERAN'S  POEM 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KHrrOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  for  reflection  of  the  Members  a 
poem  by  Lt.  Col.  Eric  H.  Wlrter, 

This  poem  shows  the  feelings  of  men 
who  have  fought  for  their  country  and 
who  when  thousands  of  miles  away, 
longed  80  intensely  for  the  homes  which 
they  left.  After  having  fought  for  the 
United  States  In  South  Vietnam,  many 
have  returned  to  an  unfriendly  home. 

Historically,  people  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  in  batUe 
have  been  treated  with  respect  and 
honor,  but  our  returning  veterans  have 
had  all  manner  of  evil  said  against  them. 
Our  returning  veterans  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  respect  accorded  those 
from  previous  wars,  and  all  of  us  should 
unite  to  build  a  brave  new  America. 

Ilie  poem  follows: 

ICT    AMBBICAir    Dbxak 
(By  Lt.  Ool.  Eric  H.  Wleler,  VBUC) 
In  RVN  across  the  sea, 

'tween  battles  when  we  pause. 
We  hear  and  read,  in  news  from  taooM, 
The  prot««ts  'gainst  our  cava*. 

We're  toW  of  violence  in  the 

Of  smog  that  fills  the  air. 
Of  strikes  and  riots,  hate  and  f< 

Confusion  ererywhere. 

"What's  happened?"  cried  a  few  at  first. 

Their  numbers  now  have  grown. 
"Where  will  It  end?"  you  hear  them  aak. 

The  answers  an  not  known. 

"I  had  a  dream  ...  a  man  once  said. 

It  may  have  ooat  his  life. 
But  now  I  too  would  dream  a  dream, 

Amklsrt  this  distant  strife. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RMARKS 

I  dream  of  getting  on  a  plans. 

On  my  ratatloa  data, 
AAd  waking  tn  a  pramlaad  land 

Bsyood  "tba  Ooldian  Oata." 

I  see  a  land  where  flowvrs  grow 

Be«d«  aaeh  tmA  and  strasi. 
Where  tnah  U  plaoad  In  Uttar  eaas. 

To  ksap  our  country  naa*. 

Where  river  water's  cryvtal  clear. 

And  so'a  tHe  sky  above. 
When  nal^xbocs  aU  can  ooexlst 

Wtth  natight  but  thoughts  ot  Ian. 

Where  thOM  who  fly  ths  flag  each  day 

WiU  not  ba  oatraclMd. 
Where  stiwigers  smlla,  and  say,  "BaUo" — 

A  gTMtlng  hlgHly  pilMd. 
Where  sarvloaman  in  uniform 

APS  giMted  with  xmsfct 

By  aU  their  grataful  countrymen. 

Whose  freedoms  they  protect. 

Where  prajudioe  Is  known  no  mora, 

Whera  Yon  prevails,  not  ha*e. 
V^era  aU  are  treated  Just  the  same. 

Let's  pray  It's  not  too  late. 

Where  Negro  and  Caucasian  walk 

With  Oantile  and  with  Jew, 
With  Protaaant  and  Catholic 

As  brothers  tried  and  true. 

Where  honesty  In  government's 

Accepted  practice,  and 
The  people  all  respect  the  lawa 

Laid  down  throughout  the  land. 

Where  people  walk  the  streets  at  night 

With  ne'er  a  thought  or  fear 
That  they  might  not  get  home  again 

Because  some  danger's  near. 

Where,  if  a  danger  should  appear. 

Reaction  would  be  fast. 
And  cries  for  help  are  heeded  by 

The  strangers  going  past. 

Where  children  learn  while  they  are  young 

To  listen  and  obey, 
For  knowledge  gained  in  grammar  school 

Will  guide  them  on  their  way. 

Where  college  men,  and  wmnen  too. 

Use  all  their  time  to  learn 
The  many  things  they'll  need  to  know 

To  lead  us  in  their  turn. 

Instead  of  wasting  so  much  time, 

In  protiest  sitting  in. 
WhUe  precious  time  Is  passing  by. 

To  waste  it  ts  a  sin. 

Where  t"""  have  ci>portunitlea 

To  earn  a  decent  wags 
At  work  that  gives  them  pride  in  saU. 

To  last  tbam  through  old  age. 

Where  every  man  Is  free  to  vol» 

Without  a  tax  or  test 
To  see  if  he  Is  smart  enough 

To  choose  the  one  that's  best. 

Where  cbuzches  flll  on  Sunday  mom. 

And  graUf  ul  people  pray 
To  thank  their  CJtod,  in  their  own  way. 

For  what  U  theirs  today. 

Then  I  wake  up  and  realise 

That  it  was  just  a  dream. 
But  I  am  curious  and  I  ask 

Myself.  "What  does  It  mean?" 

The  answer's  there — that  you  and  I 
Must  reap  what  we  have  sown. 

We  have  ourselves,  and  no  one  else. 
To  blame  tor  what  we  own. 

We  owe  it  to  our  anoestors. 

Who  gave  their  very  best. 
And  to  our  chUdren.  after  us. 

To  straighten  up  o\ir  mess. 

And  so  I  say  to  thoaa  of  you 

Who  lore  the  USA. 
To  those  who  want  to  stand  with  prtde. 

To  sas  a  better  day. 
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Let's  start  right  now.  with  honest  toU, 

Together  I  I'm  with  you. 
With  faith  in  Ood.  we'll  overoome. 

And  make  this  dream  come  true." 


EDITOR  LOUIE  WAD8WORTH 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  rixiamA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAli v jcS 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Times-Journal  magazine  of  the  Florida 
Times  Union  and  Journal  of  Jackscn- 
vllle.  Ha.,  on  October  16,  1972,  appeared 
a  very  excellent  and  Indepth  story  about 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  Louie  Wads- 
worth. 

The  writer  of  this  story,  Dick  Hagood. 
is  also  a  good  friend  and  I  think  he  really 
captured  the  true  man.  Louie  Wads- 
worth,  in  this  article. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  with  my  col- 
leagues because  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions Louie  Wadsworth  has  made  to 
his  Nation  and  to  his  State. 
The  article  Is  as  follows: 

EnrroK  Loms  Wadswosth 
Driving  Into  Live  Oak  from  Mayo,  you 
approach  a  handsome  white  brick  horns 
straddling  a  comer  at  1 1th  and  Pine  streeu, 
nestled  serenely  In  a  landscape  of  oaks  and 
Bhruha. 

To  many  an  oldtimer,  it  Bymbollzes  stub- 
bom  psrsistance  toward  the  common  good,  a 
willlngneas  to  wait  for  results  that  often  were 
slow  in  coming.  To  some  others,  it  was  the 
home  of  a  man  who  Just  tried  to  chau0S 
things. 

The  house  belongs  to  Louie  and  Clara 
Wadsworth.  Until  last  November  he  drove 
home  his  concepts  of  what's  best  for  Live 
Oak  and  Suwannee  County  as  the  unrelent- 
ing, though  kindly,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  waakly  Suwannee  Democrat.  Also  untU 
then,  Mrs.  Wadsworth  reigned  over  the  wom- 
en's pages  from  time  to  time. 

Today,  after  41  years  on  the  Job,  the  gsn- 
eral— he's  a  retired  brlgadlw  general  of  the 
Florida  National  Ouard— sUll  maintains  a 
keen  eye  on  the  local  situation  and  a  will- 
ingness to  fight  the  battles  from  another 
vantage  point,  though  he  frorty  admits  that 
hte  stamina  U  not  what  It  once  was. 

The  black  overstufred  lounge  chair  In  the 
big  rwsreatton  room  is  headquarters  now.  and 
he  gamers  much  of  the  news  from  The  Flor- 
ida Times-Union  and  the  Tallahassee  Demo- 
crat, plus  the  special  Wednesday  delivery  of 
the  Suwannee  Democrat  He  recently  sold  the 
Democrat  to  Danny  McCrlmon,  a  son-in-law, 
and  to  Walter  Olive,  who  follow  many  of  the 
prwoepts  that  elevated  the  weekly  to  the  win- 
ners circle  among  state  aesociaUon  Judges. 

"Tou  can't  give  up  on  a  project."  the  66- 
year-old  Wadsworth  declared,  emphasizing 
the  point  as  he  recalled  some  of  the  old 
battles.  "You  have  to  be  satlafled  with  grad- 
ually seeing  the  people  coming  over  to  your 
side." 

Such  a  case  was  eonlng.  We  worked  on 
zoning  for  Uve  Oak  for  seven  years  before 
people  were  ready  to  adopt  It.'  he  declared 
with  the  obvious  satlsfacUoa  ct  having 
achieved  victory. 

His  greatest  satisfaction  came  In  the  re- 
routing of  UJB.  Highway  90  straight  through 
the  center  of  town,  bringing  travellers  into 
the  shopping  section  rather  than  over  circui- 
tous border  streeU.  That  took  a  lO-year  sail- 
ing Job  that  eventually  mvolved  some  deal- 
ing at  the  state  level. 

■I  told  Charley  Johns  UuA  If  ha  woul4 
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straighten  the  road  through  Live  Oak.  I  would 
support  him  for  governor."  The  Bradford 
County  candidate  subeequently  moved  into 
the  governor's  chair  and  the  project  became 
a  reality. 

There  also  were  the  bonds  to  be  approved 
back  In  the  SOs  after  the  poor  quality  of  the 
county  school*  at  the  time  coet  them  their 
accreditation.  Today  the  schoola  are  back  on 
the  llat  with  faclUtlee  that  could  well  serve 
as  a  state  model. 

There  were  other  battles,  some  won  and 
some  loet.  as  he  waded  Into  the  issues.  But, 
according  to  Wadaworth.  "It's  not  enotigta 
just  to  write  an  editorial.  You've  got  to  get 
out  and  support  It." 

Being  a  native  of  Suwanitee  County  has 
4ome  advantages,  too.  when  you're  trying  to 
determine  popular  views  and  trends.  "I  dldnt 
have  to  do  research,  "  he  continued  with  the 
confidence  bom  of  long  experience. 

Joining  clube  and  organizations  also  can 
have  Its  advantages  when  you  need  to  know 
a  lot  of  people,  and  the  retired  publisher 
played  this  gam«  to  the  hilt.  "I've  often  told 
the  people  I  belong  to  everything  but  the 
Baptist  Church  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,"  he 
laughed. 

While  a  good  story  is  to  be  treastired,  Wads- 
*orth  takes  the  view  that  telling  It  may  not 
always  be  in  the  beat  interest.  And  If  that  Is 
so.  It  should  not  be  printed.  For  that  reason. 
the  Suwannee  Democrat  has  never  published 
sulcldea.  though  there  have  been  "acci- 
dental deaths." 

The  messy  domestic  affairs  also  missed  the 
page*  of  the  Democrat  on  the  grounds  that 
people  wanting  to  find  out  the  details  could 
resort  to  the  cx)urt  flies.  The  paper  wouldnt 
hurt  people  unneceesarlly, "  he  explained. 
This  Include  the  Ruby  McCoUum  case, 
which  author  William  Bradford  Hule  blew 
Into  national  prominence  with  his  book  ver- 
sion of  North  Florida  Justice.  The  McCollum 
woman  had  been  charged  with  the  pistol  slay- 
ing of  Dr.  C.  L.  Adams,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian, and  there  had  been  innuendoes,  abetted 
by  Hule.  concerning  their  relationship.  She 
was  subsequently  committed  to  the  state 
mental  hospital  at  Chattahoochee. 

'I  dldnt  cover  the  case,"  Wadsworth  said. 
"I  had  a  feeling  for  the  Adams  family  " 

Besides,  "HtJle  was  Just  out  of  touch  with 
our  area  of  the  country.  He  dldnt  think  like 
we  did.  He  lived  In  a  different  world' 

Throughout  the  years,  since  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Davidson  College  and  signed  on  as 
a  writer  for  C.  P.  Helfensteln.  a  Pennsyl- 
vania native  and  Yale  graduate  who  bought 
the  Democrat  In  1929.  Wadsworth  maintains 
that  he  haa  found  it  easy  to  keep  abreast  of 
local  events.  ''I  never  had  any  dUBculty  In 
Suwannee  County  In  attending  a  meeting 
or  getting  Information  1  asked  for."  he  de- 
clared. 

And  when  he  bought  the  Democrat  In  1946 
ar.d  called  his  own  ahotb.  the  news  sovirces 
apparently  opened  up  to  nim  even  more,  in- 
cluding the  coxirthouae.  Without  reservation 
he  credits  the  sheriff's  offlce  as  being  the 
prime  contact. 

In  the  e*rly  days  it  was  Sheriff  W.  H.  Lyle. 
one  of  the  old  breed  of  county  law  enforoe- 
uent  officers  who  generaay  had  command  of 
the  situation.  "When  I  started  out,"  Wads- 
worth oootlnued.  "he  knew  exactly  what  was 
{oing  on  In  the  ooimty  and  he  would  tell 
you." 

The  retired  publisher  paid  hia  due  to  tbe 

itrength  of  the  sheriff  when  it  comes  to  con- 

"Juctlng  county  affairs.  "The  sheriff  Is  the 

host  powerful  man  you've  got  in  the  county, " 

le  declared.  "He  actually  has  more  raw  power 

han  any  other  man  In  the  courthouse." 

Besides  Lyle.  he  ticked  off  former  Suwannee 

tlherlff  Hugh   Lewis  as   another  example   of 

u  man  who  knew  how  to  wield  control  over 

u  county.  Re  also  pointed  to  the  late  Ralph 

'Vltt  of  Columbia  County.  WUlla  McCall  of 

!>ake  County  and  Slnxmle  Moore  of  Madlaon 

.1  IS  exwnplari  of  the  ftrm  band. 
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"Through  the  years  the  sheriff  was  the  one 
you  got  the  news  from,  including  the  per- 
sonal Items."  according  to  Wadsworth  in 
noting  a  transition  from  one  era  to  the  next. 
New  Florida  administrations  and  cloeer  links 
with  state  and  federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials have  Impceed  a  new  direction  in  tue 
course  of  coimty  affairs,  aivd  the  role  of  the 
sheriff  is  more  likely  to  be  what  tbe  state 
statutes  say  It  Is. 

"It's  more  law  enforcement  now.  It's  not 
the  high  sheriff.  It's  a  change  of  times.  1 
don't  think  the  people  are  going  to  put  up 
with  a  dictator  of  any  kind  now." 

Wadsworth  didn't  write  editorials  as  such, 
but  voiced  his  often  pungent  observations 
and  beliefs  through  "Thinking  Out  Ix>ud," 
an  avidly  read  column  that  got  down  to  the 
fundamentals.  On  the  matter  of  zoning,  he 
supported  a  straw  vote  on  the  subject  and 
he  declared  on  April  13,  IBM: 

"I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  face 
this  question  and  I  believe  the  majority  of 
our  people  would  like  to  see  Live  Oak  move 
forward  with  measnree  that  will  oonslder 
what  the  Live  Oak  of  years  to  come  will 
look  like." 

On  May  9.  19M,  1,124  citizens  participated 
In  the  straw  vote,  with  830  In  favor  and  294 
against.  On  Jan.  24,  1868,  after  a  series  of 
hearings,  the  city  council  approved  a  zoning 
ordinance  for  Live  Oak. 

That  same  year,  in  which  he  was  named 
'Suwannee  County  Uan  of  the  Year."  he 
observed  after  10  years  as  owner  of  the 
Democrat: 

"I  well  know  In  those  years  I  have  taken 
stands  that  did  not  meet  universal  approval, 
but  I  have  tried  to  direct  the  Democrat  along 
a  course  that  will  build  up  our  county.  I 
believe  most  will  agree  that  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  county  and  city  during  the 
10-year  period.  I  do  not  claim  credit  for 
this  progress  for  those  who  have  guided  our 
governments  through  the  years  have  been 
responsible." 

At  other  times,  the  column  devoted  Itself 
to  human  intareet  observations  of  the  ap- 
projdniately  16.000  citizens  who  populate  the 
county.  Wadsworth  drew  on  that  rltuta  of 
the  morning  coffee  conversations  at  the  Big 
Dixie  Qrlll  and  on  a  constant  parade  of 
visitors  who  dropped  by  the  Democrat  offices 
on  Conner  Street.  There  also  were  those 
relationships  with  the  state  and  national 
hierarchy.  Including  many  such  as  former 
VS.  8«n.  Spessard  HoUand  and  VS.  Rep. 
Don  Puqua  who  sought  out  his  counsel  re- 
garding North  Florida  attitudes. 

On  election  years,  the  course  of  the  news- 
paper has  generally  remained  clear-cut.  "The 
Democrat  normally  endorsed  state  and  na- 
tional candidates,"  he  said.  "As  for  local 
candidates.  The  Democrat  has  opened  Its 
columns  to  all  candidates." 

He  has  had  his  sucoeasss  and  failures  on 
the  states  scene,  and  he  ruefully  recalled 
one  case  he  Just  couldn't  sell.  "I  never  could 
get  em  to  vote  against  Jerry  Carter.  He  told 
'em  he  was  the  chief  politician  In  Chicago 
and  I  agreed  with  him." 

Furthermore.  Wadsworth  continued,  "he 
was  too  old  and  Florida  was  a  more  modem 
state."  The  philosophy  of  the  former  public 
service  commissioner  Just  didn't  mesh  with 
that    of    the    publisher. 

Wadsworth  marks  his  own  politics  down  as 
"moderate,"  and  his  coltmins  reflect  this  ap- 
proach. A  few  years  back  when  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Coxirt  ordered  an  end  to  racial  segrega- 
tion In  the  schools,  he  coimseled  compliance 
with  the  orders  since  there  appeared  to  be 
no   legal    alternative. 

The  decision  of  the  school  board  to  con- 
solidate the  Suwannee  County  schools  ap- 
pears to  have  been  correct  In  that  It  avoided 
many  of  the  legal  proceedings  subeequently 
faced  by  many  of  the  neighboring  counties, 
which  eventually  did  the  same  thing.  There 
was  no  unanimous  satisfaction,  but  on  the 
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other  hand  there  was  none  of  the  strife  pre- 
dicted earlier  from  some  quarters. 

I've  always  considered  myself  a  moderate  " 
aecording  to  Wadsworth.  "I'm  neither  a 
Ooldwater  type  nor  a  McOovem  type.  I'm 
not  opposed  to  change  although  I  don't  like 
long  hair." 

And  regarding  the  role  of  the  newspaper 
In  the  commanlty,  he  declared.  "The  com- 
munlty  doesnt  owe  the  newspaper  anything. 
The  newspaper  owes  the  community  for  the 
opportunity  of  serving  it.  The  publisher 
should  serve  the  community  so  well  that  the 
merchants  support  it." 

As  such.  Wadsworth  has  left  an  Indelible 
mark  on  his  native  county  and  on  his  state 
and  nation. 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL  UPON  THE  CELEBRA- 
TION OP  ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
honored  and  privileged  to  participate  in 
the  golden  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Slovak 
National  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Sunday, 
October  15,  and  throughout  the  entire 
program  was  warmly  comforted  and  in- 
spired by  the  wealth  and  vibrancy  of  the 
cultural  and  spiritual  achievements 
that  this  historic  landmark  church  of 
God  has  contributed  to  the  members 
of  our  commimity,  State,  and  Nation 
over  these  past  60  years. 

As  the  Reverend  John  Anthony  Ren- 
cewlcz.  the  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
conducted  the  services  and  with  the 
greatest  humility  and  deepest  admira- 
tion and  respect,  in  benediction,  dedi- 
cated the  anniversary  celebration  to  all 
of  those  men  and  women  who  by  their 
faith,  courage,  and  sacrtflce  had  achieved 
the  establishment  of  the  church.  I 
could  not  help  but  reflect  that  the  theme 
of  the  program,  "A  Living  Tradition 
Passed  On  and  On,"  was  manifested 
throughout  the  program  and  the 
achievements  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  who  had  gone  before 
Father  Rencewlcz  in  service  at  this  mag- 
nificent cathedral  was  indeed  embodied 
in  the  quality  of  leadership,  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  the  richness  of  the  wisdom 
of  Father  Rencewicz. 

The  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Slovak 
National  Catholic  Cathedral  was  estab- 
lished on  August  20,  1922,  by  pious  folks 
of  modest  income,  peaceful  law-abiding 
citizens,  whose  community  life  revolved 
around  the  Polish  church  which  they 
had  built  and  generously  supported  with 
a  deep  concern  for  reviving  the  work  of 
their  patron  saints,  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
and  organizing  a  new  parish  where  the 
priest  who  had  won  their  hearts  as  a 
model  curate  full  of  warmth  and  selfless 
devotion  could  continue  to  serve  Ood 
and  enrich  their  spiritual  development 
with  the  love  and  understanding  of  a 
grateful  religious  community.  The  late 
Reverend  Emery  A.  Jecusko  was  the  first 
pastor  and  organizer  of  this  Slovak  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church  of  Passaic,  NJ., 
who  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
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until  his  death  at  the  age  of  50  on  July 
2S.  1938. 

Mr.  l^>eaker,  I  ask  you  EUid  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  to  Join  with 
me  in  this  national  recognition  to  be  for- 
ever recorded  in  the  historic  journal  of 
Congress  of  the  following  most  prestig- 
ious religious  leaders  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church  who  made  ma- 
jor contributions  to  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  enhancement  of  the 
Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  SlovsUc  Na- 
tional Catholic  Cathedral  in  the  city  of 
Passaic,  State  of  New  Jersey; 

The  late  Reverend  Emery  A.  Jecusko, 
first  pastor  and  organizer,  Most  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus  Slovak  National  Catholic 
Church. 

The  late  Right  Reverend  Eugene  W. 
Magyar,  Bishop,  the  Most  Holy  Name 
of  Jesus  Slovak  National  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral. 

The  late  Right  Reverend  Francis  Ho- 
dur.  Prime  Bishop,  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church. 

The  late  Right  Reverend  Leon 
Grochowski,  Prime  Bishop,  PoU&h  Na- 
tionsil  Catholic  Church. 

The  Most  Reverend  Thaddeus  P. 
Zielinski,  presently  serving  as  prime 
bishop.  Polish  National  Catholic  Church. 

Rev.  John  Anthony  Rencewlcz.  pres- 
ently serving  as  pastor,  the  Most  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus  Slovak  National  Catholic 
Cathedral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preamble  of  the  state- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  Andrew  Yurga, 
president  of  the  cathedral  and  chairman 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  Committee  de- 
scribes most  eloquently  the  excellence  of 
the  foundation  on  which  this  cathedral 
has  aspired  for  these  past  50  years  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Most  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  Cathedral 
of  the  Slovak  National  Catholic  Church  Is  a 
monument  to  faith,  love  and  sacrlflce  but 
It  Is  more;  it  Is  a  living  tradition  gratefully 
received  from  one  generation  and  reverently 
passed  on  to  another. 

Our  church  and  this  Its  cathedral  pariah 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  renaissance  of  the 
Slovak  nation  which  Isegan  with  the  cultural 
Revival  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  appreciate  the  present;  we  must  l>e  ac- 
quainted with  the  past.  For  a  thousand 
years  Slovakia  was  imder  the  harsh  rule  of 
foreigners  who  hrid  our  people  In  disdain 
and  treated   them  badly. 

The  Slovak  nation  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  Oreek  missionary  broth- 
ers SalnU  Cyril  and  Methodius.  It  is  an  m- 
contestable  historical  fact  that  they  estab- 
lished a  free  and  Independent  national  church 
whose  divine  services  were  conducted  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  erosion  of  po- 
litical sovereignty  brought  with  It  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  church  by  outsiders  who 
were  leas  than  sympathetic  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  our  ancestors. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  group  of  deeply  religious 
Slovak  Catholics  left  the  Roman  Church  to 
establish  this  parish.  What  began  a  half 
century  ago  as  a  revolt  against  a  strong,  well 
established  Institution  has  survived  the  test 
of  time  and  can  now  be  seen  for  what  In  es- 
sence It  really  Is — a  restoration  of  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  our  heritage  that  bad  been 
denied  to  us  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  join  with  me  in  saluting  Father 
Rencewicz  and  the  following  list  of  of- 
ficers of  the  cathedral  as  we  commemo- 
rate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Most 
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Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Slovak  National 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Passaic.  N.J.: 
OmcEM  Foa  1973 

Andrew  Yurga,  President. 

Steven  Mathlas,  8r.,  Honorary  President. 

Oeorge  Elgar.  Vice  President. 

William  Oaydos.  Recording  Secretary. 

Richard    Svetz,    Financial    Secretary. 

Ann  Elgar,  Assistant  Financial  Secretary. 

Joyce  Pastor,  Treasurer. 

William  Zuka.  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Carol  Krupa,  Publicity. 

Mary  Oawronskl,  Organist. 

TBtrSDEXS 

John  Vrabllk. 

Michael  Vellky. 

WUliam  Oaydos. 

Joseph  Novak. 

Michael  Dlvak. 

Clarence  Krupa. 

Emery  Turalck. 

Rudolph  Blazo.  Sr. 

Anthony  Pleahala. 

George  Hlrkala. 

Joseph  Oaydos. 

John  Kmetz,  Sr. 

Josept  Matiisek. 

Waltar  Byra. 

Andrew  Prtbula. 

Edgar  Llpplncott. 

Edward  'Vanyo. 

Joseph  Bonpletro. 

Sebastian  Di  FUllppt. 

Albert  Ruth. 

Lew  Ooran. 

John  Rusnak. 

Joseph  Ships,  Sr. 

Stephen  Rozlc. 

Ludwik  Oawronakl. 

Mrs.  John  (Rose)  Vrabllk. 

Mrs.  Steven  (Mae)  Mathlas. 

Mrs.  Joseph  (SaUy)  Matuaek. 

Mrs.  Edward  (Jean>  Vanyo. 

Mrs.  Clarence  (Ann)  Krupa. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Mokray. 

John  Kozusko. 

Paul  Vaxmonsky,  Jr. 

Paul  Vaxmonsky,  Sr. 

Mrs.  (Betty)  Dickson. 

Victor  Cslrtp,  Jr. 

Stanley  Mikolajczyk. 

Heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness to  all  of  the  parishioners  who  are 
also  part  of  our  Nation's  salute  on  this 
golden  anniversary  celebration. 


HON.  JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  srUCKEY 


or  GXOBGIA 
IN   THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  personal  privilege  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress,  John  L.  McMillan  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  McMn,LAN  served  as  chairman  of 
the  House  EMstrict  Committee  for  24  of 
his  34  years  in  Congress.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee  and  a  subcommittee 
chairman,  I  have  been  given  a  unique 
opportunity  to  serve  the  Nation  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his  tutelage, 
guidance  and  confidence  in  committee 
endeavors. 

The  chairman  Is  a  man  of  strong  con- 
viction and  firm  resolution.  There  is  nev- 
er any  ambiguity  of  opinion  or  wavering 
of  viewpoint.  You  know  by  his  consistent 
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course  of  action  and  decision  where  he 
stands  on  any  given  Issue.  He  defends  his 
position  with  veracity,  sincerity  and  no- 
nonsense  decisiveness. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  associate  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  stature  of  John  L. 
McMillan — a  distinguished  alloy  of 
strength  and  courage  mixed  with  com- 
passion. 


CONORESSMAN  CULVER  REPORTS 
TO  IOWA'S  SECOND  OONQRES- 
SIONAL  DISTRICT 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1922 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr  Speaker,  as  is  my 
custom,  I  am  making  an  annual  report 
to  the  cltlaens  of  the  Second  Dlstnct  on 
the  aooompUshments  of  tbe  current  ses- 
sion. The  report  follows : 

Thk  92o  Oongsxss:   A  Rxooas  or 

AUHlEVSnifT 

NTW    PIOGSAICS    HELP    BTTTDENTS    nOK 

PSBSCHOOL    TO    COLX,»n 

Young  people  throughout  the  nation  will 
benefit  from  these  historic  education  mtms 
ures: 

Omnibus  Education  Act  of  1972  Is  the  most 
significant  advance  for  higher  education  smoe 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  LaJMl  Qrant  Ckd- 
log*  Act  over  a  century  ago.  This  measure 
extends  all  existing  aid  to  higher  education 
programs  and  creates  Important  new  onea, 
including: 

A  new  system  of  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
timity  Grants,  entitling  every  collegs  student 
to  an  annual  grant  of  tl400,  leas  the  amount 
his  parents  omxx  contribute: 

A  new  program  of  direct  Institutional  aid 
for  colleges  and  unlveralttee: 

Help  for  occupational  and  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

A  National  Institute  of  Education  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  teaching  and  learning 
at  every  level — preschool  through  graduate 
school. 

Expanded  Head  Start  Program  to  enable 
children  of  working  famntes  as  well  as  the 
poor  to  participate  In  this  voluntary  day  care 
program. 

National  School  Lvjnch  Act  Amendments 
provide  free  and  low'prtOB  meals  for  needy 
children. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Education  Assistance 
means  a  major  Increase  In  aid  for  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  returning 
veterans. 

THnrrr-Two   PiacMCT  Social   Srcnsmr   Iir- 

CKXAsa  Leads  List  or  Eldxelt  BENcrrrs 

For  older  Americans,  Lhis  has  been  one  of 
the  great  Congresses  in  history — and  the  32  % 
Social  Security  Increases  passed  In  1971  and 
1972  are  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  benefits  our 
20  mUlton  senior  eltteens  will  realm  from 
Congressional  initiatives: 

Nutritional  meals  for  those  who  need 
them — even  shut-ins: 

Low-cost  tranrportaiion ; 

Job  training  and  employinent; 

Cornmunity  Centura: 

Pre-retirement  training: 

Health  and  education  servicea; 

Gerontological  centers  to  study  the  variety 
of  problems  older  Americans  face; 

A  new  National  /nsitute  of  Aging  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  aging  process  and  th« 
special  health  problems  of  the  elderly; 

Congress  also  overrode  a  Presidential  veto 
of  a  20%  increasfr  in  Hailroad  Retirement 
henefitt. 
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Mow.— Th«  m»)or  leglaUtton  pMMrt  for 
AiMr1e»'«  old«r  cttlaena  durtn*  1971-73  ort«- 
toAtwl  not  to  tae  White  BouM.  bot  In  Con- 
gnw.  ThU  legiaUtlon  r«prMOTita  %  Uatlng 
oommltmcnt   to  every  Amaneaa   orer  96. 

Hiw  Act  R»o«iai  Oammkh  Spbnbino 

At  a  tune  when  the  corta  of  camp»lgnlng 
b»Te  skyroolwrt*!,  the  OonfftMa  pMMd  the 
PM«m  Bactlon  Cunpalgn  Act  c<  1071. 

This  historic  act : 

Umlta  the  amount  of  advertlatog  spending 
in  campaigns. 

BMulraa  broadcactera.  newspapen  ana 
awgMlnaa  to  sell  advertlslnc  to  candidates  at 
the  lowest  commercial  rate. 

Bequlres  campaign  oommltteea  to  report 
contributions  and  expendlt\ires  of  $100  or 
more. 

Llmlta  the  amount  a  candidate  or  bis  fam- 
ily c»n  contribute  to  hU  own  campaign. 
UTXiruK  BHAsnfo   Mse  stati,  Looai. 

OOVBtMMXKTa 

In  reeponse  to  pleas  from  hard-preeaed 
states,  counues  and  cities,  Congress  this  year 
enaotad  a  $SO.l  billion  roTcnue  sharing  bill. 

State  goyemments  will  receive  one-third 
of  the  funds;  local  governments  the  other 
two-thirds.  TTie  money  Is  expected  to  be  spent 
on  such  high  priority  items  as: 

Public  safety: 

BnvtronoMntal  protection; 

Public  transportation; 

HsAlth;  I 

Bacreatlon;  ' 

Llbrartsa;  and 

Social  samces  for  the  poor  and  aged. 

NTW  coNoaaanoMAL  Acnowa  om  roanoN, 

laUTAKT   POUCT 

AiTwiij  tba  several  actions  of  the  92nd  Con- 
greaa  In  foreign  and  military  policy  are: 

3ALT  Agreemspts  To  Limit  Strategic  Weap- 
ons: Cangnsa  approved  a  flve-yaar  UB.- 
Sovlet  aooCTd  llmlttog  offensive  nuclear  wes^i- 


ABM  Treaty  With  Soviet  Union:  The  San- 
ate  approved  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
limiting  the  number  of  ballistic  mlsallea. 

Military  Draft:  Congress  amertded  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to: 

Extend  the  draft  to  June  197S. 

Ormnt  student  deferments. 

Tiifiriaas  military  pay  to  order  to  encourage 
voluntary  enlistments. 

A  oBSAT  cowoaasa  roa  vxrsaANs 

Many  observers  are  calling  the  92nd  Con- 
■greas  the  greateat  Congress  for  veterans  to 
history.  In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  passed 
major  laws  to  educate  our  veterans,  to  pro- 
vide them  better  treatment  to  VA  boapltals, 
and  to  Uberallaa  burial  allowancea  few  vet- 
erans. 

Neva  Gt  bUl 

•njlB  landmark  measure  tocreases  educa- 
tional allowanoee  for  Vietnam  veterans  by  35 
percent.  Fulltime  students  will  now  receive: 
Single  students:  »aao  a  month; 
Married  students:  IMl  a  month: 
Married  and  one  child:  taoa  a  month;  and 
Bach  additional  dependent:  $18  a  month. 
SatUmal  Oemetery  WZl 

ThU  law: 

Transfers  to  the  VA  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering all  national  cemeteries. 

Increases  burial  allowances  few  veterans 
who  die  from  service-connected  disabilities. 

Provides  an  additional  burial  allowance  for 
veterans  who  do  not  wish  to  be  burled  to 
national  oemetariea. 

VA  Medieal  School  Act 

To  help  meet  the  nation's  medical  man- 
power shortage — and  to  Improve  VA  medical 

ca,re t^**  pilot  program  authorises  the  ee- 

tabiiohmant   of  eight  new  medical  schools 
in  vatarana'  hospitals  across  the  nation. 
Vet«r*m$  m^ioal  care 

■mis  new  act  will  vastly  improve  the  en- 
ttra  VA  medical  care  system.  To  ease  crowded 
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hospital  ooDdltkms,  veterans  with  non-serv- 
tee-conneeted  medical  problems  can  now  be 
treated  as  outpatients.  Some  famlllaa  of  per- 
manently-disabled veterans  or  their  survivors 
can  also  now  receive  hospital  care. 
DUablwt  vetercMs'  benefHa 

Provides  a  10%  boost  to  benefits  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

■MvnomcxKTAL  paoTBcnoM  civi  hioh 
Fuoarrr 

Clean  air  and  water,  and  the  conservation 
of  our  resources  and  wildlife  have  been  chief 
concerns  of  the  92nd  Congress.  This  Congress 
has  taken  important  action  to  protect  the 
nation's  environment. 

Water  Quality  Standards  Act  pro^ldss  $24.6 
billion  to  clean  up  the  nation's  waters  and 
control  water  pollution.  The  goal  of  this,  the 
most  far-reachtog  water  pollution  bill  ever 
passed,  is  to  end  all  discharges  of  pollutants 
toto  navigable  waters  by  19M. 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control 
Act  will  help  protect  man  and  our  environ- 
ment, while  permuting  farmers  to  use  pes- 
ticides to  grow  food  and  fiber. 

Wildlife  Hunting  from  Aircraft  Is  pro- 
hibited, protecting  certato  wild  birds,  flah 
and  other  animals. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps — To  extend  and 
expand  this  pilot  youth  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

COHOaZSS    ACT!    TO    ICXXT    HXALTR    CAKX    CKISIS 

Quality  health  cara— at  prices  people  can 
afford — is  one  of  the  ma]or  problems  facing 
Americans  today.  As  a  nation,  we  have  slipped 
from  18th  to  22nd  place  In  male  life  ex- 
pectancy, from  6th  to  21  St  to  Infant  mor- 
tality. Doctor  bills  and  hospital  costs  have 
skyrocketed,  yet  36  million  Americans  under 
age  66  are  not  covered  by  private  health  to- 
surance.  Moreover,  the  nation  Is  suffering 
from  a  critical  shortage  of  doctors  and  other 
tratoed  health  ptersonnel. 

The  92nd  Congress  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  meet  the  crisis  with  several  Important 
measures: 

Medical  Personnel — Two  new  laws  provide 
nearly  $4  billion  to  trato  more  family  doctors 
and  nurses. 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Act — SeU  aside  $1.6 
billion  to  And  curee  for  cancer. 

National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act — A 
national  effort  to  prevent  and  treat  this  blood 
disease  which  affects  some  200,000  persons  to 
the  VS.,  mostly  children. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Research — Creates  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  to  help  find  the 
cause  of  MS.  emd  develop  cures. 

Communicable  Disease  Control  Act — Helps 
states  eind  localities  control  the  spread  of 
communicable  diseases. 

National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Limg  and 
Blood  Act. 

Rehabilitation  Act — An  extension  of  the 
60-year-old  Vocatl(»ial  Rehabilitation  Act, 
fi^tiing  major  new  programs  to  tild  the  severe- 
ly handicapped  and  other  disabled  persons. 

Black  Lung  Benefits — To  make  it  easier  for 
coal  miners,  stricken  by  black  lung  disease, 
to  receive  benefits. 

coNoaEsa  rocosas  on  coNSUiiEa  paoracTKM* 
In  recent  years.  Congress  has  passed  a  host 
of  measures  on  behaU  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. Trutii-to-lendlng  .  .  .  wholesome 
meat  and  poultry  .  .  .  truth- to-packaging  .  .  . 
auto,  tire  and  toy  safety  .  .  .  fair  credit  re- 
porting .  .  .  these  are  a  few. 

The  92nd  Congress  has  expanded  this 
record: 

nunmable  Fabrics  Amendments  of  1971 
require  manufacturers  to  certify  that  their 
products  meet  stringent  anti-fire  require- 
ments. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of  1972  as- 
signs the  Federal  government  a  major  role  to 
protecting  the  consumer  from  unreasonable 
risks  of  death,  tojury  or  illness  caused  by 
consumer  products.  A  new  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Agency  wiU  set  mandatory  safety 
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standards  and   remove  products  from  dh. 
trtootlon  when  naaeasary. 

Tta«  Automobile  "Bumper  BUl"  dtiaeti  tb* 
Seerstsry  of  Transportation  to  fix  mininma 
standatda  for  b(unp«ra  to  halt  or  reduce  sate 
damage  In  low-sp«i«d  coUlalons.  The  bill  alw 
outlaws  taapertog  with  mileage  gauges. 
nxw  wtUJt  TO  rxGHT  cana  Ajn>  oavos 

Every  paMIc  optolon  poll  of  recent  yasn 
shows  that  crime  and  drug  abtise  are  majgr 
concerns  of  tlM  American  people.  The  tim 
Congress  conttmied  to  face  up  to  mountlM 
problems  to  thear crucial  areas: 
Crime 

Juvenile  Deltoqusncy  Prevention  Act.  Tt^ 
major  law  provides  $150  million  over  two 
years  for : 

Education  and  counsel  tog,  health  servlcM 
and  recreational  facilities  for  potential  Juts- 
nUe  delinquents. 

Tratotog  personnel  to  the  Juvenile  dsltn- 
quency  field. 

Dnig  abtue 

Drug  Abxise  Office  and  Treatment  Act.  TbM 
new  law  provides  over  $6  billion  to: 

Establish  a  National  Institute  on  Dmi 
Abuse; 

Increase  funds  for  special  drug  projseti 
under  the  Community  Mental  Health  On- 
tera  Act; 

Help  states  develop  drug  abuse  prognmi; 

Require  federally  funded  health  faomtlM 
to  offer  needed  treatment  to  drug  addieta 

Foreign  Shipments  of  Narcotics.  Qlvas  tlu 
President  power  to  halt  foreign  aid  to  caos- 
tries  which  allow  shipments  of  narcotics  Into 
the  VS.  or  allow  the  conttoued  flow  of  drup 
to  our  servicemen  overseas. 

Addiction  of  Servicemen.  Another  new  Isv 
requires  the  military  to  Idmtlfy  drug-dt- 
pendent  servicemen  and  to  treat  them. 

Rehabilitation  of  Addicts.  A  third  meanm 
creates  new  programs  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  rehabilitated  addicts,  with  ipt- 
clal  preference  for  veterans. 

coifoaxaa  Ams  susal  abkas 

Too  many  rural  Americans  are  denied  tbt 
basic  necessities  of  modem  life.  That's  irtj 
many  migrate  to  the  large  cities. 

With  passage  of  the  Rural  Developvmi 
Act  of  1972,  Coogreas  sought  to  Improve  tht 
conditions  of  rural  livtog,  especially  by  in- 
creasing Job  opportunities  oa.  farms  and  tn 
small  towna. 

The  new  law  provides  help  for  nual  com- 
munltlea  for  housing,  water  quality  manI(^ 
ment,  p(dIutlon  control  and  farm  credit 

NXW  AMXMDKUrrs  BBOADXN  RUHTS 

The  20th  and  a7th  Amendments  to  tbi 
Constitution  were  passed  by  this  Congress  to 
guarantee  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  and  to 
end  discrimination  based  on  sex. 
19-Year-old  vote 
This  Amendment,  first  proposed  In  World 
War  11,  extends  the  right  to  vote  to  cltizeni  U 
years  of  age  or  older  to  all  elections.  It  w« 
quickly  ratified  by  the  states  and  signed  b 
July  1971.  Because  al  it,  eleven  million  mon 
voters  are  eligible  to  vote  to  the  Presiden- 
tial election  this  year. 

Equal  Tights  for  women 
Throughout  history,  our  laws,  attltudct, 
regulations  and  customs  have  often  dlscrlnil- 
nated  against  women.  Numerous  dlstinctlou 
based  aa  sex  still  exist  to  law.  For  example 
Twenty-six  states  pnAlblt  women  from 
working  to  certato  occupations. 

Thirty-seven  states  have  fair  employnnai 
practice  laws,  but  only  fifteen  prohibit  dH- 
crimination  to  employment  based  on  sex. 
Some  communities  still  have  dual  p*I 
schedules  for  men  and  women  public  scbooi 
teachers. 

To  end  discrimination,  the  Equal  Bleb" 
Amendment  says:  "Equality  of  rights  un* 
the  law  shaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  V, 


the  United  States  or  by  any  sUte  on  ac- 
count of  sex."  ..  ^  ^w 

Twenty-one  sUtes  have  already  ratified  the 
Amendment:  thirty-eight  are  required. 

XCOMOMIO   PKOKXIU  TaOVBLX    COMOBBaa 

Since  January  1969,  unamploymant  In  tha 
X3S.  haa  climbed  to  ovw  6  %  percent.  The  1969 
dollar  has  lost  12%  cents  to  value.  The  num- 
ber of  Americans  on  welfare  has  doubled. 
Bustoess  Is  off,  profits  are  down  and  govern- 
ment tax  revenues  have  dropped  sharply.  The 
Federal  budget  conttoues  to  show  record 
deficits. 

So  (me  of  the  top  priorities  of  this  Con- 
gress was  to  help  put  people  back  to  work. 
We  passed  the  Accelerated  Public  Work*  Aot 
of  1971,  authorizing  $2  billion  to  create  170,- 
000  Job*  to  the  public  sector.  (President 
Nixon  vetoed  this  blU.)  We  then  passed  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  authoriztog  $2^ 
billion  for  transitional  public  service  Jobs  and 
special  state  employment  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  also  earmarked  $275  million  for 
additional  unemployment  benefits  and  allow- 
ance*. 

Congress  also: 

Extended  the  President's  authority  to 
establish  controls  on  prices,  rents,  wages  and 
salaries. 

Increased  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion per  taxpayer  and  dependent  to  $678. 

Came  to  the  aid  of  small  businesses  by  to- 
creastog  the  amounts  of  Federal  loans  and 
guarantees. 

Finally,  Congress  acted  to  hcdd  down  reccwd 
budget  deficits  by  cutting  the  fat  out  ot  the 
Administration's  budgets,  while  seeking  to 
meet  the  nation's  genuine  needs.  During  the 
past  three  years.  Congress  has  cut  a  total  ot 
$14  %  bUllon  from  the  Administration's  ap- 
propriations requests — and  the  total  appro- 
priations this  year  will  again  be  below  the 
President's  budget. 
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to  the  people  of  the   15th  DiAtrlct  of 
TesM. 


VETERANS:    POROOTTEW 
AMERICANS? 


A  FAITHFUL  EMPLOYEE  RETIRES 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  DB  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
faithful  and  dedicated  employee  of  my 
office  staff,  Mrs.  Michael  Sullivan,  has 
retired  after  21  years  of  service  to  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Sullivan — known  as  Nina  to  all 
of  us  in  my  office — was  an  expert  in  her 
area.  She  knew  the  Federal  agencies  and 
departments.  She  knew  how  to  get  serv- 
ice for  my  constituents.  She  was  an  in- 
valuable aide,  popular  with  her  fellow 
workers,  able  to  accomplish  a  vast 
amount  of  work  without  flurry  or  bustle. 

Nina  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
special  problems  of  south  Texas.  Before 
coming  to  Washington,  she  worked  in 
Brownsville,  in  the  15th  District,  during 
World  War  11.  Her  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
trict I  proudly  represent  was  compre- 
hensive and  thorough. 

I  feel  sometimes  that  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  take  too  much  for  granted  the 
efforts  of  such  loyal  public  servants  as 
Nina  Sullivan.  Every  Member  owes  much 
to  his  office  staff  and  I  think  it  Is  fitting 
that  the  debt  should  be  acknowledged. 

In  my  office,  we  miss  Nina.  I  wish  her 
well,  and  I  hope  that  In  her  well-earned 
retirement  she  may  choose  to  turn  her 
talents,  which  Include  the  ability  to  ex- 
press herself  in  the  written  word,  to  set- 
ting down  the  story  of  her  long  service 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

Of    N«W   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  October  17,  1972 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  informational  material  I  am  sending  to 
my  constituents  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  thought  the  subject  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues: 

VxTXBAics:  FoaooTTXK  AjcxaicANsT 
Due  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  to  inflation's  rapid  erosion  of  veterans 
benefits,  and  to  the  basic  unpreparedness  by 
our  government  to  meet  tha  needs  of  6  mil- 
lion young  Americans  returning  from  the 
Vietnam  struggle,  when  I  first  came  to  Oon- 
gi«as  to  1969  I  found  that  oiir  vaterans  vrere 
rapidly  becoming  forgotten  Americans. 

Though  no  one  Member  of  Congress  can 
single-handedly  reverse  a  trend,  fortunately 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues  also  reoognlaed 
the  need.  Over  the  paat  fotu-  years,  marked 
progress  has  been  made  to  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  prior  neglect  of  our  VA  hospitals,  our 
QJ.  BduoaUon  and  Training  programs,  our 
Oi  loan  programs  and  other  veterans  serv- 


Over  the  past  four  years,  Congress  has 
raised  pension  benaflts  by  17  percent,  upped 
education  benefits  from  $100  to  $176  a  month, 
nearly  doubled  annual  expenditures  on  our 
VA  hoepltals,  and  earmarked  $166  mlUlon  for 
new  hospital  construction  to  1073  alone,  the 
largest  such  expenditure  In  20  yean. 

But  good  as  this  record  Is.  much  remains  to 
be  done.  For  example — although  Ql.  edvica- 
tlon  benefits  have  rlaen,  compared  to  the  es- 
calating ooets  of  higher  education,  benefits 
for  today's  veteran  are  not  on  a  par  with 
those  earned  by  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
by  means  of  which  so  many  of  us  received 
our  coUege  educations. 

Because  of  this  I  sponsored  legislation  call- 
ing for  a  monthly  allotment  of  $200.  This 
Buooesafully  passed  the  House.  In  the  Senate 
this  amount  was  raised  to  an  even  more  re- 
alistic $260.  and  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
ference Committee  wUl  approve  the  higher 
figure. 

I  uee  this  as  only  one  example.  When  one 
realizes  that  6  mill  Ion  veterans  and  their 
famUles  rely  for  their  survival  in  whole  or  to 
part  on  VA  compensation  or  i>en8lon  check*, 
one  also  realizes  these  programs  must  keep 
up  with  splrallng  Inflation.  Jobless  veterans 
must  be  furnished  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment. We  owe  them  no  leas. 

The  priorities  of  the  Congress  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  veterans  must  be  to  insure  the 
best  hoaplt&l  and  medical  care,  to  secure 
adequate  and  realistic  pension  benefits  for 
all  veterans,  to  strengthen  the  OX  BSduca- 
tlon  and  Training  Bill,  and  to  offer  better  vo- 
cational assistance  to  retumtog  veterans. 

I  totend  to  continue  working  toward  those 
goals  to  Congress.  Veterans  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Ham  Fish  Acts  rot  VrrxaANs 
The  Slat  Congress 
(BUl  No.,  Description,  and  Statvis] 
HJl.  18196.  Second  Flag  for  deceased  veter- 
ans survivors.  Public  Law  01-30. 

HJl.  17009.  Increase  outside  earnings  al- 
lowance veterans'  beneficiaries.  Public  Law 
91-588. 

H.  Con.  Res.  388,  OaU  for  humane  treat- 
ment and  safe  return  of  POWs,  Passed  House 
and  Sttiate. 
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H.  Res.  626.  Support  for  the  President's 
Vietnam  Policy,  In  Oonunlttee. 

HJ.  Res.  1389,  To  make  November  11  a 
National  Day  to  support  of  POWs,  In  Com- 
mittee. 

The   9  2d  Congress 

HU.  4461,  Voluntary  Army,  In  Committee 
(passed  Senate) . 

HJl.  6942,  Maternity  benefits  for  wives  of 
recently  discharged  servicemen.  In  Owmnlt- 
t«e. 

HJa.  7834,  Increased  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  Vietnam  veterans.  In  Commit- 
tee. 

HJl.  8121,  Tax  credits  for  employers  who 
hire  Vietnam  veterans,  In  Committee. 

H.R.  10048.  Expand  educational  assistance 
under  the  OI  BUl,  Passed  House  and  Senate 

HJl.  11400,  To  make  a  ooUege  which  has 
changed  Ita  location  eligible  under  the  VA 
education  benefiu  program.  Passed  House 
and  Senate. 

HJl.  12521,  POW  tax  exemption.  Public 
Law  02-279. 

BLR.  16542,  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  (additional  Job  counseltog  money). 
Passed  House  and  Senate. 

H.R.  16202,  To  prevent  the  loss  of  Vsterans 
Compensation  due  to  the  tocrease  to  Social 
Security,  In  Conunittee. 

H.  Oon.  Rea.  112,  Calling  for  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  POW's.  Passed 
House. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  622.  Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of 
aU  American  forces  from  Vietnam,  In  Com- 
mittee. 

B.  J.  Rea.  609,  Vietnam  Unknown  Soldier. 
Passed  House. 

H.  J.  Res.  964.  Re-deslgnate  Nov.  II  as  Vet- 
erans Day.  In  Committee. 

H.  J.  Res.  1269,  Vietnam  Veterans  Day,  In 
Committee. 


NXW  LAWS  ALLOW  TTBX  OF  IKBTniAKCl  DIVmXICDS 
TO  PTTSCHASl  HVBTjmAKCX 

As  a  result  of  recent  Congressional  action, 
public  Law  92-188,  veterans  with  "V" -prefixed 
World  War  n  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
policies  wUl  be  eligible  to  purehaee  paid-up 
insurance  with  their  dividends 

Another  new  law,  PX..  02-108  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  older  veterans  with  term  pollclee  to 
convert  to  a  modified  life  plan  at  age  70.  Pre- 
miums wUl  remain  at  a  level  amount  but  to- 
^urance  face  value  wUl  be  reduced  60  percent. 
Previous  modlfled-llfe  plans  had  a  face  vslue 
reduction  of  60  percent  on  the  Insured's  66th 
birthday.  Conversion  to  a  modified  plan 
would  rvsult  to  premiums  rematolng  con- 
stant; term  policy  premiums  increase  peri- 
odically. 

Notification  of  the  avallabUlty  of  these  two 
new  plans  Is  presently  being  sent  out  to  aU 
policy  holders.  Should  you  not  receive  a 
notice,  please  feel  free  to  contact  my  office  for 
further  information. 


VimfAM 


VTTimAIf    TO    BS    HONOaXD    AT 
ASIJIfOTON 


I  have  always  held  that,  whether  a  war  is 
popular  or  not,  to  America  there  can  be  no 
second  class  veteran.  AU  have  served  and  each 
deaerves  honor  for  that  service. 

Shortly  after  taking  office  in  1969.  it  be- 
came apparent  to  me  that  Vietnam  veterans 
were  to  a  particularly  difficult  position  due 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  in  which  they 
served. 

In  a  bid  to  correct  this  situation,  not  only 
have  I  been  In  a  fotir  year  battle  to  bring  up 
OJ.  benefits  to  a  reasonable  level,  but 
to  an  effort  to  have  this  nation  pnaperly  hon- 
or thoae  wb.o  served  to  Vletnanx  I  totroduced 
legislation  to  have  the  remains  of  an  Un- 
known Vietnam  Veteran  enshrtoed  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my  bUl  (HJ 
Res.    609)    was    incorporated   by   the    House 
Veterans  Committee  with  an  omnibus  Na- 
tional Cenaeterles  bUl  (HJl.  12674),  and  It  is 
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now  aMured  that  an  Unknown  Soldl«r  ol  the 
Vl«tn»m  conflict  wUl  rest  In  a  rightful  plac« 
or  honor  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier. 

I  might  note  that  thla  bUl  wa«  of  certain 
historic  lnt«re«t  to  me.  aa  It  was  my  father. 
when  he  waa  In  Congreea,  who  introduced  the 
first  legislation  cre»ilng  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  foUowlng  World  War  I.  My 
bin  was  the  flret  Congressional  Act  relating 
to  burial  at  the  Tomb  since  that  time,  as  the 
unknown  dead  from  World  War  H  and  Korea 
honored  at  the  site  were  placed  there  by 
Bxecutlve  Order. 

HMUf    IN    COSaSCTIKG    MIUTABT    SBCOSOS 

In  my  four  ye*re  In  Congress.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  requeets  from  veterans  re- 
garding correction  of  military  records  and 
review  of  discharge  or  aeparaUon  proceed- 
ings. Often  my  office  has  been  able  to  provide 
as8lst*noe  In  filing  form  DD149  (for  the 
Correction  of  MlUtary  Records)  and  DD383 
for  Eevlew  of  Dlschar^  or  Separation). 
These  forms  are  very  Important  and  oomplex, 
and  should  be  completed  with  great  c«re. 

I  woxild  urge  any  veteran  considering  such 
applications  to  contact  his  local  Veterans' 
.\gent,  or  one  of  the  national  veterans' 
organisations,  such  as  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Disabled  American  Vet«rans  ox 
the  American  Legion. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  supply  any  Inter- 
ested veteran  with  all  necessary  forms  to 
Initiate  these  actions,  and  information  with 
respect  to  obtaining  assistance  In  complet- 
ing the  application. 

Veterans  may  also  apply  for  an  Exenaplary 
Rehabilitation  Certificate  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  U  three  yeare  have  passed 
since  their  discharge.  The  Certificate  does 
not  affect  the  grade  of  discharge  or  level  of 
veterans  benefits,  but  it  may  assist  In  secur- 
ing employment.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
auihorlaed  to  Issue  such  a  certificate  to 
any  veteran  who  has  received:  1)  a  general 
discharge,  or  3)  a  discharge  other  than  hon- 
orable If  the  veteran  has  met  the  conditions 
of  rehabilitation  under  which  this  certificate 
Is  granted. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  prorlde  any  Inter- 
ested veteran  with  further  Information  on 
this  process  upon  request,  or  If  I  can  help 
In  any  other  way,  please  contact  me  either 
In  Washington  or  thro\igh  one  of  my  District 
offices. 

LAW   CBAItaiO    wo*    HTDI    PAUC   SCBOOI. 

When  the  famous  Crillnary  Institute  of 
America  purchased  St.  Andrews  on  the  Hud- 
son In  Hyde  Park,  they  found  under  existing 
law  that  veterans  would  be  unable  to  attend 
with  Ol.  Bill  assistance. 

This  was  because  the  move  from  New 
Haven  was  90  miles,  whUe  the  law  si>eclfical- 
ly  stated  that  any  school  which  moved  fur- 
ther than  30  miles  would  be  ineligible  for 
Ql.  benefit  certification  untu  they  had  been 
In  buslneas  in  the  new  location  for  two  full 
years.  This  mileage  limitation  was  Instituted 
to  prevent  fly-by-nlght  operators  from  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place  to  take  advantage  of 
veterans  as  happened  following  World  War 

n. 

When  Jacob  Rosenthal.  President  of  the 
Culinary  Institute,  contacted  me,  I  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  (HR  11400)  to  permit 
Immediate  OS.  certification  if  the  school  re- 
tains the  same  faculty,  curriculum  and  stu- 
dent body.  This  -unendment  passed  the 
House  on  March  6,  passed  the  Senate,  and 
wlU  become  law  shortly. 

Therefore,  It  gives  me  particular  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  Culinary  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica to  our  District,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
our  veterans  will  be  attending  this  fine 
school. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vrrssANS  bknxttts  chkckust  and 

TIMKrAHJi 

You  have  the  foaowlng  ellglbUlty  period 
after  separation,  beneflu,  and  where  to 
apply: 

8  yean— OI  Bducatlon:  The  VA  wlU  pay 
you  while  you  complete  high  school,  go  to 
college,  learn  a  trade — either  on  the  Job  or  In 
an  apprenticeship  program.  Maximum  Is  36 
months.  You  must  begin  your  course  In  time 
to  finish  In  8  yeare.  Any  VA  office. 

No  time  limit — Ol  Loans:  The  VA  will 
guarantee  your  locm  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house,  farm,  mobile  home,  or  condominium. 
Any  VA  office. 

No  time  limit — Disability  Compensation: 
The  VA  pays  compensation  for  disabilities  In- 
curred In  or  aggravated  by  military  service. 
Payments  are  made  from  date  of  separation 
If  claim  la  filed  within  1  year.  Any  VA  office. 

No  time  limit — Medical  Care:  The  VA  pro- 
vides complete  hoeplial  care  covering  the  full 
range  of  medical  semoes.  Outpatient  treat- 
ment Is  available  for  all  service-connected 
conditions.  Drug  treatment  Is  available  for 
veterans  In  need  of  help  for  drug  depend- 
enoe.  Any  VA  office  or  hospital. 

I  year — Dental  Treatment:  The  VA  provides 
complete  dental  care.  The  time  limit  does  not 
apply  for  veterans  with  dental  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  combat  wounds  or  service  In- 
Jurtee.  Any  VA  office  or  hospital. 

1  year  (from  date  of  notice  of  VA  disability 
rating) — GI  Insurance:  Low  coat  life  Insur- 
ance (up  to  $10,000)  Is  available  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  dlsabllltlee.  Veterans 
who  are  totally  disabled  may  apply  for  a 
waiver  of  premiums  on  these  pollolM.  Any  VA 
office. 

120  days  or  up  to  1  ye«r  If  totally  disabled — 
Life  Insurance :  SGO  may  be  converted  to  an 
Individual  policy  with  a  participating  Insxir- 
ance  company.  Any  approved  life  insurance 
company. 

No  time  limit — Employment:  Assistance  Is 
available  In  finding  employment  In  private 
intlustry.  In  Federal  service  and  In  local  gov- 
ernment. Local  or  State  Employment  Service, 
U.3.  Civil  Serylee  Commission.  Any  VA  office. 
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every  happiness  In  the  coming  years.  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  provide  valu- 
able service  to  the  people  of  Okolona  and 
Jackson,  Miss.,  through  the  practice  of 
law  and  my  beet  wishes  go  with  him  in 
these  pursuits. 


HON.  THOMAS  ABERNETHY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  runzDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdav,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton's loss  is  Okolona's  gain.  Certainly  this 
sentiment  must  be  shared  by  the  many 
friends  of  my  colleague,  Thomas  Aber- 

ME'l'Uy. 

ToH  Abernktht  has  spent  30  fruitful 
and  valuable  years  In  the  House  and  rep- 
reeented  very  well  the  Interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Tom 
cm  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  benefit  from  his  lead- 
ership and  knowledge  of  District  matters. 

While  Tom  was  called  upon  to  help 
guide  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, be  was  ever  cognizant  of  the 
concerns  of  his  constituents  in  Missis- 
sippi. There  have  been  few  men  who  bet- 
ter represented  the  people  who  sent  him 
to  Congress  and  I  know  that  the  citizens 
of  Mississippi  will  be  pleased  that  Tom 
will  be  able  to  spend  all  of  his  time  in 
that  great  State. 

I  wish  for  Tom  and  his  fine  family 


HOUSE  PASSES  STRONG  AN'H- 
BUSING  BTT-T. — SENATE  DEFEATED 
BUSING   BILL 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TENKESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Congress  approaches  adjourn- 
ment, it  should  be  noted  that  the  House 
has  taken  positive  action  to  end  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance. 

The  House  bill  was  a  strong  bill,  per- 
mitting local  districts  to  delay  compli- 
ance on  busing  orders  until  all  appeals 
in  the  lower  courts  have  been  exhausted. 

rnie  House  bill  also  prohibits  the  bus- 
ing of  any  student  further  than  the 
school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place 
of  residence  and  bars  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  crosstown  busing, 
among  several  other  strong  provisions  of 
the  House  act. 

The  other  body  in  a  preadjoununent 
filibuster,  defeated  the  busing  bill;  and 
the  coimtry  and  those  concerned  will  be 
interested  in  these  developments. 

In  this  coimectian,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  al- 
dose a  copy  of  my  own  newsletter  Capi- 
tal Comments  concerning  the  House  ac- 
tion to  end  undesirable  busing,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Evening  Star  of  Mon- 
day, October  16.  entitled  "Death  of  a 
Busing  Bill,"  for  reprint  in  the  Record. 

Ttie  newsletter  and  editorial  follow: 

House  Takes  PosmvE  Action  To  End 
BtrsiNO 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House — 
including  your  Representative — are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  continued  forced  busing 
of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance — and 
positive  action  has  been  taken  In  the  Con- 
gress to  limit,  curtail  or  halt  such  busing  In 
the  public  Interest. 

The  House  recently  passed  legislation 
which,  If  approved  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President,  will  prohibit  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  Federal  Co\irt8  from 
busing  any  student  further  "than  the  school 
closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence"— to  use  the  language  incorporated  In 
the  Act. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  that  pending 
court  cases  involving  busing  can  be  "rec^ened 
and  modified  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act." 

This  blU  further  provides  that — 

The  lack  of  a  racial  balance  In  a  school 
does  not  constitute  a  denial  of  educational 
opportunity. 

Assignment  of  students  to  neighborhood 
schools  does  not  constitute  a  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Population  shifts  would  not  provide  a  rea- 
son for  Implementing  or  changing  desegre- 
gation plans. 

Court  orders  requiring  desegregation  aie 
to  be  terminated  If  the  court  finds  the  school 
Involved  Is  not  excluding  any  person  because 
of  race,  creed  or  color. 

In  Its  efforts  to  end  busing  and  return  the 
Nation  to  the  traditional  neighborhood 
school  concept,  the  House  in  an  earlier  edu- 
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cation  bill  last  year  had  approved  three 
amendments  to  curb  busing. 

These  amendments — which  are  now  law — 
are  as  follows : 

The  Ashbrook  Amendment  bars  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds — appropriations — 
for  cross-town  busing. 

The  Broomfletd  Amendment  permits  local 
school  districts  to  delay  eotnpllanee  with  bus- 
ing orden  by  lower  courts  until  all  appeals 
have  been  exhausted. 

The  Oreen  AoMndment  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  requiring  school  dis- 
tricts to  spend  state  or  local  money  to  fi- 
nance busing. 

FMeral  courts  have  skirted  these  amend- 
ments In  recent  rulings,  contending  that  the 
language  is  Imprecise.  The  bill  Just  passed  by 
the  House  appean  to  be  precise  and  explicit 
In  Its  prohibitions  against  busing. 

In  addition,  along  with  167  other  Membere 
of  the  House,  your  Representative  has  signed 
a  discharge  petition  to  bring  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides the  following  language: 

"No  public  school  student  shall,  because  of 
his  race,  creed  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  re- 
quired to  attend  a  pEirtlcular  school." 

A  constitutional  amendment  requires  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  three- fourths  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures before  Its  adoption  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  House  has  thus  taken  affirmative  and 
significant  action  to  prohibit  busing  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Certainly  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
and  the  President  wUl  concur  In  these  most 
recent  legislative  actlorts  and  move  forward  to 
Implement  the  will  of  the  people. 

Death   or    a    Btrsnro   Bnx 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Scott,  who  has  been 
around  long  enough  to  detect  subtle  political 
wind  shifts,  said  a  month  ago  of  the  antl- 
buslng  controversy:  "My  hunch  Is  that  both 
sides  would  rather  have  an  issue  than  legis- 
lation." 

His  observation  was  apt,  and  we  suspect 
the  truth  In  It  prevailed  until  the  stiff  antl- 
buslng  bill  he  was  talking  about  finally 
arrived  on  the  Senate  floor  and  then  bogged 
down  In  filibuster  and  a  series  of  losing  votes 
to  Invoke  cloture.  The  legislation  Is  dead,  at 
least  untu  next  year,  although  that  won't 
stop  the  politicians  from  hammering  away  at 
the  Issue  In  the  three  weeks  remaining  before 
election  day. 

The  bUl,  unveUed  by  the  administration  In 
March,  was  a  defensible  one.  In  devising  safe- 
guards against  excessive  school  busing,  the 
President's  strategists  carefully  thought 
through  what  wotUd  have  to  be  done  If  the 
bUl  were  to  stand  up  as  constitutional.  One 
vital  distinction  they  drew  was  to  request 
much  tougher  restrictions  on  the  cross-town 
busing  of  elementary  school  children  than 
on  the  busing  of  older  children  In  areas  where 
outright  segregation  persisted.  This  was  In 
line  with  court  pronouncements  that  age  Is 
a  legitimate  o<»islderatlon  In  orderlzig  what 
amount  of  busing  Is  necessary. 

In  late  August  the  House  passed  the  blU, 
but  In  much  tougher  form.  It  erased  the  vital 
age  distinction,  applying  the  buslng-dlstance 
restrictions  to  children  In  all  grades.  Worse 
than  that,  its  provision  to  permit  the  reopen- 
ing of  long-settled  desegregation  suits 
threatened  an  explosive  collision  between  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches.  The  blU  was 
simply  too  hard-line  to  survive,  EUid  not  even 
the  eidmlnlstratlon  pushed  It  very  hard  after 
that. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  the  busing 
controveny  to  fade  away  completely  once  the 
election  is  over.  For  It  Is  Inseparable  from  the 
very  big  questions  of  school  quality  and 
racial  concentration  In  the  schools,  questions 
that  the  federal  government  must  inevitably 
beg^  to  answer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  consolation  In 
the  knowledge  that  the  shaping  of  busing 
legislation  will  lie  over  until  next  year.  By 
the  time  the  9ard  Congress  gets  to  it,  the 
Supreme  Court  may  well  have  clarified  the 
dimensions  of  the  Issue  with  decisions  on 
pivotal  desegregation  suits  Involving  Detroit, 
Denver  and  Richmond.  And  as  Senator  Javlts 
noted  In  last  week's  debate,  there  Is  likely  to 
be  "a  much  more  rational  atmosphere"  on 
the  busing  scene  after  the  election  than 
before  it. 
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home."  The  other  was  also  for  an  apartment 
this  one  simply  in  a  "white  home." 


FIRST       AMENDMENT       FREEDOMS 
LIMITED  BY  THE  JUDICIARY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  in  the  first  amend- 
ment safeguarding  freedom  of  press 
should  apply  equally  to  all . 

Unfortunately,  Federal  judges  have 
now  ruled  that  Congress  can  Infringe  on 
the  first  amendment  right.  The  Nation's 
right- to- know  machinery  is  able  to  use 
the  first  amendment  proylsi<n  to  shield 
its  efforts  aimed  at  destroying  the  Ameri- 
cau3  way  of  life,  yet  the  Supreme  Court 
has  now  ruled  that  a  newspaper  cannot 
print  real  estate  advertisements  which 
"express  a  racial  preference,"  relying  on 
an  act  of  Congress  a«  its  authority. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  judges 
have  held  that  the  first  amendment  guar- 
antee makes  it  possible  for  a  newspaper 
to  denounce  or  attempt  to  destroy  the 
American  system,  but  it  cannot  print  ma- 
terial indicatlQg  an  individual's  prefer- 
ence. 

In  effect,  then,  the  judges  are  aiding 
the  press  in  maintaining  its  freedom,  but 
are  denying  the  individual  the  right  to 
use  the  press  to  make  his  preferences 
known. 

Free  press  and  free  speech  are  both 
rights  protected  by  the  first  amendment. 
The  courts  latest  ruling  should  be  recog- 
nized for  the  threat  it  is  in  Umlting  first 
amendment  freedoms. 

A  related  news  clipping  follows  my 
remarks: 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18,  1972) 
Welfake  RxTLrNo  Upheld 

The  Supreme  Court  today  upheld  a  ruling 
that  Maryland  cannot  deny  welfare  payments 
to  persons  on  strike  and  rejected  a  challenge 
by  a  Prince  Oeorge  County  publisher  to  the 
legality  of  the  ban  against  printing  real 
estate  advertisements  which  give  a  racial 
preference. 

The  court  also  turned  aside  a  challenge 
by  a  Prince  Georges  County  publisher  to  the 
constltutlonaUty  of  the  federal  ban  against 
printing  real  estate  advertisements  that  ex- 
press a  racial  pireference. 

The  ban  was  approved  by  Congress  eis  part 
of  the  cmi  Rights  Act  of  1988. 

The  challenge  was  brought  by  Bill  R. 
Hunter,  the  publisher  and  editor  of  "The 
Courier,"  a  Prince  Oeorges  weekly  newspaper 
with  a  clrcuilatlon  of  about  29,000. 

The  Justice  Department.  Invoking  the  1988 
act  against  a  newspaper  for  the  first  time, 
filed  suit  against  Hunter  In  July  1970.  charg- 
ing that  two  ads  in  the  Jan.  8,  1970  Iseue 
of  his  paper  contained  lUegal  racial  pref- 
erences. 

One  of  the  ads  was  for  the  rental  of  a 
basement   apartment    In    a   "private    white 


ENVIRONMENT:   THE  BATTLE 
JOINED 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
lng is  Informational  material  I  am  send- 
ing to  my  constituents  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  thought  the  subject 
matter  would  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

EwvnwNMENT:  TKX  Battle  Joined 

In  looking  back  over  the  four  yeare  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  It  is  Imposslbte  to  say 
that  the  legislative  fight  to  clean  u|^  our 
environment  has  been  won.  But  I  think  It 
fair  to  state  that  during  those  four  yean 
the  battle,  which  we  must  vrtn  if  we  are  to 
survive,  has  at  least  been  fairly  Jotzied  for 
the  first  time  In  our  nation's  history. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1989,  one  of 
the  first  pieces  of  legislation  which  I  co- 
sponsored  and  strongly  backed  was  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1989, 
which  took  effect  January  1.  1970. 

For  the  fint  time,  this  legislation  enun- 
ciated It  as  national  policy  that  the  con- 
dition of  our  human  environment  was  a 
major  concern  of  our  government.  Although 
imperfect  In  many  ways  and  In  need  of 
strengthening,  I  believe  In  the  future,  we 
wUl  look  back  on  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  enrlron- 
mental  protection  in  this  country. 

Amoitg  other  things,  this  Act  sets  it  as 
policy  that,  as  a  government,  we  intend  to 
do  ail  within  our  power  to  "assure  all  Amer- 
icans safe,  healthful,  productive  and  aes- 
thetically and  culturally  pleasing  surroiuid- 
Ings."  It  also  seu  as  a  goal  the  attain- 
ment of  the  "widest  range  of  beneficial  uses 
of  the  environment  without  degradation,  risk 
to  health  or  safety  or  other  undesirable  con- 
sequences" throtigh  governmental  action. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Qu&Uty  was  established, 
which,  among  other  responslbllitlee  re- 
views and  polices  the  detailed  environmental 
Impact  studios  required  under  the  law  on 
every  Federal  project  which  could  In  any 
way  change  or  endanger  our  environment. 

From  Court  InterpreUtlons  of  this  Act  have 
come  such  landmark  environmental  deci- 
sions as  the  Calvert  Cllffs-AEC  deoUlon.  the 
Astoria  6  ruling,  and  the  Oreene  County  vs. 
Federal  Power  Commission  decision  In  which 
I  was  personally  Involved. 

Important  as  this  Act  Is.  though,  like 
most  leglslaUon,  It  U  far  from  perfect.  As 
we  go  forward  In  the  fight  to  clean  up  our  air 
and  water,  dispose  of  our  wastes,  and  con- 
trol land  use.  Congress  will  have  to  move  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  this  basic  piece  of 
leglslaUon. 

An  example  of  this  need  Is  reflected  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Environmental  Policy  Act 
which  I  have  Introduced.  This  amendment 
would  require  circulation  of  Impact  state- 
ments to  relevant  Committees  of  Congress. 
This  Increase  In  Information  is  needed  as 
Congress  authorizes  and  funds  projects  at 
the  present  time  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
potential  damage  to  the  environment  which 
may  result,  as  such  Impact  statements  at 
the  present  time  are  only  circulated  within 
the  Federal  agencies. 

But.  with  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act,  I  believe  the  pioneer  step  to  save 
and  enhance  our  hvmoan  environment  was 
taken.  To  meet  the  needs  of  our  people, 
Congress  must  move  resolutely  down  this 
rocul,  now  fairly  well  charted. 
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It  will  not  be  ui  ewy  Job,  but  I,  for  one.  In- 
tend to  continue  to  work  towmrd  the  god  of 
a  better,  more  healthful  envtronment  Tor  all 
our  people. 

rOM   ACTS   TO    SATS    0T7S    mvntONMXNT 

The  9  2d  Congreaa 
(BUI,  No.,  daeerlptlon,  and  statue) 

HJl.  4359 — To  regulate  Ocean  Dumping. 
In  Conference    i  Paseed  Hou«e   and   Senate). 

H.R.  5078 — Citizen  suite  to  protect  the  en- 
▼tronnient  In  Conference  (Paaeed  House  and 
Senate) 

H.B.  5233 — Detergent  Pollution  Control 
Act.  In   Committee. 

HJL  5W0 — Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
of  18T3.  In  Conference  (Passed  House  and 
Senate). 

HJt.  0M4— AdCUtlaial  Funds  for  Waste 
Ti«*tment  PaeUltlM.  In  Conference  (Passed 
Houae  and  8en*t«). 

UJL  MM— Upcrade  Federal  Water  Quality 
Standards.  In  Conference  (Passed  House  and 
Senate) . 

H.R.  9483— Regulation  of  Strip  Mining.  In 
Committee 

HJl.  M«0 — To  require  Congressional  ap- 
proT»l  of  Alaska  Pipeime.  In  Committee 

HJl.  •ISl — To  eetabllsh  a  National  System 
of  Solid  Waste  Management.  In  Committee. 

HJl.  9480 — Increase  clvU  penalties  under 
\W»   Refuse   Act.   In   Committee. 

HJl.  10046— Commission  on  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy Needs.  In  Committee. 

HJl.  nan — Increase  Congressional  knowl- 
edge on  enTlroamental  Impact  of  protects. 
In  Committee. 

H.R.  18734 — Reimbureement  to  New  York 
State  for  Waste  Treatment  Plant  Construc- 
tion. In  Conference  (Pasaed  House  and  Sen- 
ate). 

HJl.  14014 — To  require  pubUc  hearings  on 
VMerally  funded  Airport  Development.  In 
Coounlttee. 

HJL  14664— Additional  WUdemees  and 
Oonaerratton  lands.  Passed  House. 

H.  Bee.  94— TO  create  a  standing  Oongres- 
Conunlttee  on  BnTlronment. — Pasaed 


CLXUI    WATIB    ACnOIC    IfSAS 

After  five  months'  work.  House  and  Senate 
Confereee  hare  agreed  on  most  major  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  $34  billion  program  to  clean  up 
our  nation's  waters  by  1985,  including  Ones 
of  up  to  t35,000  a  day  tar  polluters. 

While  It  was  encouraging  to  receive  con- 
gratxilatory  lettere  for  my  work  to  behalf  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  when  It  was 
voted  on  In  the  Rouse  from  such  environ- 
mental leaders  as  Michael  McOoekey.  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  Thomas 
L.  Kimball,  Executtre  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  It  la  far  more 
heartening  to  know  we  may  at  last  have  a 
meaningful  water  dean  up  program  on  our 
statute  books. 

The  bulk  of  the  (34  bOllon  authorization 
would  be  for  ^deral  matching  grants  to  mu- 
nlclpalltlee  to  construct  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Under  the  formula,  the  Federal  share 
can  go  as  high  as  75  percent.  If  the  state  puts 
up  15  percent  of  the  project  costs.  This  would 
mean  that  the  40  percent  local  share  which 
prevailed  under  the  19«5  Act  would  be  re- 
duced to  only  10  percent — a  major  saving  for 
local  taxpayers. 

The  balance,  $6.7  bUllon  wo\ild  be  for  re- 
Imbureemenlf  of  states  which  pre-paid  Fed- 
eral coets  under  the  19«6  program.  This  would 
mean  that  New  York  wovdd  receive  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.3  bUllon  In  repayment. 

Up  to  $800  million  of  the  $5.7  bUllon  would 
be  for  3  percent  Interest  loans  to  help  Indus- 
trlsa  meet  the  new  water  qviallty  standards. 

A  measure  I  opposed  In  the  House  still  re- 
mains in  the  bill.  This  woiild  Instruct  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  set  new 
standards  under  which  the  government  would 
permit  limited  discharge  of  Industrial  mu- 
nlotpal  wastes  into  rivers,  streams  and  In- 
land wat«B. 


I 
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This  measure  would  also  allow  Individual 

dtlsena  or  groups  to  bring  suit  to  force 
the  EPA  to  carry  out  the  law  or  to  seek  In- 
junctions against  pollution  If  the  cltlaen  or 
group  could  prove  direct  interest  in  the  case. 
Although  the  bill  cannot  be  called  the  per- 
fect law.  It  represents  the  best  effort  yet  in 
our  nation's  history,  both  In  standards  and 
level  of  flnitnrifri  commitment,  to  clean  up 
our  waters. 

SOUD    WASTX:    A    GKOWnfO    PSOBIXIC 

Nobody  wants  garbage,  but  everyone  pro- 
duces It. 

Tet,  as  a  nation,  we  are  producing  garbage 
at  such  a  rate  that  getting  rid  of  it  has  be- 
come our  third  highest  municipal  cost, 
topped  only  by  highways  and  schools. 

Although  no  exact  figures  are  available,  It 
has  been  estimated  that  we  create  3.5  bUUon 
tons  of  solid  waste  each  year,  while  the  dis- 
posal of  this  mountain  of  garbage  Is  costing 
the  American  taxpayer  $4.5  blUlon,  and  this 
figure  is  expected  to  triple  by  1980. 

This  3.5  billion  ton  garbage  pile  Is  made  up 
of  an  eetlmated  350  million  tons  of  house- 
hold wastes,  110  million  tons  of  Industrial 
refuse,  and  8.5  million  tons  of  construction 
and  demolition  debris.  Add  to  this  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  billion  tons  of  animal  waste  and 
1.1  billion  tons  of  mineral  Industry  waste  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  come  Into 
sharp  focus. 

Disposal  of  this  mountain  of  waste  Is  now 
handled  by  more  than  10.000  Individual 
cities,  towns  and  villages.  A  few  hundred 
have  Incinerators,  nearly  all  of  which  pol- 
lute the  air.  The  rest  use  dumps  which  pol- 
lute the  land  and  water.  In  addition,  these 
methods  waste  basic  natural  resources. 

Yet,  we  already  have  the  techniques  to 
recycle  most  of  our  wastes.  The  problem  Is 
that  theee  methods  are  only  practical  if  ap- 
plied on  a  large  scale. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  Introduced  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  Act,  the  thrust  of 
which  would  make  each  person  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  disposal  of  his  or  her  own 
trash,  by  the  Imposition  of  a  disposal  tax 
on  each  manufactured  item. 

Revenue  from  this  disposal  tax  would  go 
Into  a  trust  fund  which  would  be  used  to  es- 
tablish regional  recycling  centers  and  to 
finance  studies  on  better  disposal  and  rec- 
lamation methods  than  now  exist. 

My  plan,  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Pure 
Waters  Authority  and  by  the  Environmental 
Action  Coalition,  Is  presently  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  Is  adnilttedly  rev- 
olutionary In  concept.  But,  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  our  mounting  mountains 
of  garbage.  It  Is  clear  methods  other  than 
thoee  traditionally  used  must  be  found. 

STUP    MIMIMQ    CONTSOL    NKJEUE) 

The  development  of  super-sized  earth 
moving  equipment,  coupled  with  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  cheap  electrical  power,  have 
Joined  to  create  massive  strip  mining  opera- 
tions, one  of  the  gravest  long-term  environ- 
mental threats  faced  by  our  nation  today. 

With  vast  areas  of  Kentucky,  Weet  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois  al- 
ready wasted  and  left  for  dead,  coal  com- 
panies are  moving  West,  attracted  by  the 
abundant  coal  deposits  in  those  regions, 
made  profitable  to  exploit  by  the  rising 
power  demand  to  serve  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

On  site,  strip  mining  means  scalped  hill- 
sides, jum.bled  mounds  of  debris,  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  and  land  that  will  never  be 
usable  again.  But  because  of  the  exposure 
minerals  and  adds  always  associated  with 
coal  deposits  to  the  weather,  leaching 
action  soon  can  befoul  an  entire  water 
shed  to  carry  the  environmental  cost  of  this 
mining  method  to  areas  mllee  from  the 
mining  si  tee. 

Yet,  despite  this  widespread  environmental 
damage,  such  operations  at  the  present  time 
are  only  controlled  by  weak  state  laws,  when 
such  controls  exist  at  all. 
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Because  of  this,  I  have  Joined  In  oo-spon> 
soring  legislation  (HJl.  6483)  to  regulate 
strip  mining  operations  from  the  Fedani 
level.  In  my  view,  such  oontrol  Is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  gradual 
destruction  of  the  face  of  America  in  the 
years  ahead. 

nm  STATXicxNTS  oir  thm  nrvnoNacsMT 

Over  the  years  I  have  made  a  number 
of  statements  In  the  House  of  Represents, 
tlves  and  before  governmental  regulatory 
boards  on  the  environment,  as  well  as  state- 
ments  on  environmental  legislation  I  have 
Introduced.  If  you  would  like  ooples  of  these 
statements  listed  below,  Just  write  me  at  my 
Washington  office,  Indicating  which  of  the 
statements  are  of  particular  interest  to  you. 
I  will  be  more  than  tu4>py  to  send  you 
ooplss. 

"No"  to  the  S8T, 

How  Much  Longer  Can  We  Bum  or  Bury? 

The  Big  Boys  Against  Prink  Hill. 

Marine  Mammal  Protection. 

Statement  before  FPC  during  Power  Lin* 
Hearing. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base  Expansion. 

Statement  before  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  on  Indian  Point  No,  2  Plant, 


TRIBUTE    TO    HON,    EMANUEL 
CELLER,  DEAN  OP  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

OP    NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  SpefOter, 
I  Eun  happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNSY),  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
beloved  dean  of  our  delegation  and  of 
this  House,  Congressman  Ekanub. 
Ckllbb. 

For  the  past  50  years.  Chairman 
Ckllxh — or  "Manhix"  as  many  of  us  af- 
fectionately csJl  him — has  served  in  Uil* 
body,  a  length  of  service  exceeded  Mily 
by  Representative  Carl  Vinson  of 
Georgia,  who  retired  in  1955  after  50 
years  and  2  months  in  office. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  for  22  years,  he  has  fought 
bravely  in  the  defense  of  free  expressiao, 
free  press,  free  assembly,  and  for  all  dvU 
liberties.  His  name  appears  on  the  last 
four  constitutional  amendments — p«- 
mitting  District  of  Columbia  residents  to 
vote  for  Presidents,  abolishing  the  poll 
tax  in  Federal  elections,  providing  for  the 
disability  of  the  President,  and  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18 — and  on  nearly  4O0 
bills  that  became  law,  including  every 
major  civil  rights  bill  since  1960. 

William  S.  White  once  termed  Chair- 
man Ciller  "a  sturdy  foe  of  can't,"  and 
this  he  certainly  has  been.  No  one  phrase 
better  sums  up  Maniob's  character  than  a 
sentence  taken  from  a  note  he  made  after 
returning  from  the  Democratic  National 
Ccxivention  in  1952: 

I  have  no  room  In  my  heart  for  any  tem- 
perance toward  the  degradation  or  despoiling 
of  human  dignity. 

This  eloquent  statement  can  serve  as 
a  keynote  to  Chairman  Ckllbr's  public 
life. 

On  this  occasion,  I  want  to  offer  to 
"Manwib"  my  sincerest  wishes  for  hl» 
continued  good  health.  I  know  that  hi* 
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wise  couns^,  rich  experience,  and  help- 
ful guidance  will  be  missed. 

I  miiritit  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
body  recently  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  the  building  in  which  my  district  office 
is  located  from  the  Federal  Building  to 
the  Emanuel  Celler  Building. 


"DOPED"  VERSUS  DRUOB 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or  mw  Touc 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  aEPEMBNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  caU  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very  line 
voluntary  effort  by  the  people  of  a  small 
community  to  do  something  about  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

Two  Georgia-Pacific  employees.  James 
Duquette  and  Peter  Poissant  of  Chazy, 
N.Y.,  were  so  concerned  with  the  drug 
problem  in  the  small  community  that, 
together  with  New  York  State  employee, 
Joan  Neverett,  they  laimched  Operation 
DOPED — Drive  Out  Pushers  and  Elimi- 
nate Drugs. 

I  feel  the  program  Is  excellent  and  one 
with  which  nmny  other  communities 
might  have  success.  I  am  pround  of  the 
fact  that  my  constituents  were  dedicated 
enough  to  the  cure  of  this  problem  to  de- 
vote their  time  and  wiergy  to  help  solve 

it.  ,  ^. 

I  have  Included  a  description  of  tne 

program. 

OsoaoiA-PAcinc  "Dop«s"  Dbxjos 
Most  of  America  knows  that  small  towns, 
as  well  as  large  cities,  must  face  the  current 
drug  problem.  No  exception  U  Chacy,  New 
York  (popiilatlon  approximately  3,400)  where 
two  local  residents  employed  at  a  Oeorgla- 
Paclflc  Corporation  paper  mlU  in  nearby 
Platteburgh  Joined  a  state  employee  to 
launch  Operatloo  DOPKD  to  meet  the  drug 
problem  head  on. 

The  Initials  stand  for  "Drive  Out  Pushers 
and  Eliminate  Drugs."  Since  its  start  In  April, 
It  has  grown  into  an  Integral  part  of  the 
community. 

The  two  a-P  employees  are  James  Du- 
<iuette,  36.  assistant  personnel  manager,  and 
Peter  Poissant,  46,  core  machine  operator.  The 
third  initiator  la  Joan  Neverett,  employed  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

Duquette,  who  had  prevlotisly  worked  for 
the  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Com- 
mission, had  experience  in  the  field  and  was 
recommended  to  Pete  by  Frank  Stefanick, 
G-P's  personnel  managw  at  Platteburgh. 

Poissant  conceived  the  Idea  for  DOPED 
early  this  year  because,  he  says,  "I  knew  the 
problem  was  there  and  I  have  tour  kids  of 
my  own  to  protect.  The  Idea  is  t*iat  we  like 
the  kids.  The  problem  kids  are  not  bad  ap- 
ples, but  they  are  doing  a  bad  thing  (drugs 
and  alcohol).  We  wanted  !»  help,  yet  stay 
friends  with  them." 

Though  Pete  admits  the  local  problem  was 
relative  to  the  small  size  of  the  town,  he  says 
iaiey  "wanted  to  do  something  constructive 
and  to  aid  law  enforcement.  The  high  school 
has  about  1,000  students  and  real  pride  in 
its  experimental  curriculum.  We  dont  want 
anything  getting  in  the  way." 

Many  big  cities  might  learn  from  UtUe 
Chaey.  This  is  how  the  program  works: 

DOPED  offers  rewards  f<w  Information 
which  will  lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  drug  pushers  or  distributors  of  alcohol  to 
minors.  "Hpe  are  held  In  oonfldenoe  and  re- 
wards are  to  be  distributed  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  Identification. 
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Money  for  rewards  comes  from  public  dona- 
tion undiw  guidance  of  a  local  steering  com- 
mittee and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Police  area  commando-.  So  far  the  $1,850 
raised  Includes  the  36^  allowance  of  an  eight- 
year-old  boy,  $36  from  an  older  lady  pleased 
at  being  remembered  In  the  drive,  and  $3 
from  a  Connecticut  traveler  who  said  he  ap- 
preciated seeing  a  community  "digging  in  to 
do  something  about  your  problems." 
Their  budget  required  only  $1,600. 
Operation  DOPED  has  had  a  number  of 
good  effects  thus  far.  The  fund  raising  In- 
volved the  total  oommunlty,  engaged  the 
help  of  young  people,  showed  the  youngsters 
the  oommiinlty  cares,  discouraged  minors' 
use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  because  group  pres- 
sure was  lessened,  and  put  a  new  deterrent  In 
the  way  of  pushers. 

It  also  quieted  thoee  "loudest  supporters 
of  drug  abuse,"  brought  queries  from  other 
communities  In  outlying  areas  who  like  the 
idea,  and  helped  the  police. 

Says  Sgt,  Richard  Trombley  of  the  Platte- 
burgh, New  York,  State  Police  office:  "Be- 
cause of  DOPED,  the  drug  people  have  ceased 
to  operate  openly.  We  don't  believe  the  traffic 
has  dried  up,  but  they  know  the  community 
isn't  going  to  tolerate  them." 

He  added:  "Jim  (Duquette)  and  Pete 
(Poissant)  are  both  great  guye.  I've  known 
Pete  all  my  life.  Chaey  is  my  home  town." 

Surprising  to  many  is  the  fact  that  results 
have  come  almost  entirely  from  the  fund 
drive  Itself  rather  than  payment  of  rewards. 
The  evidence  of  community  togetherness 
against  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  appears  to  be 
the  secret  of  success. 

Not  one  reward  has  been  paid  yet.  The  one 
anonymous  phone  call  so  far  reported  a  co- 
caine party  but  asked  no  money  In  return. 
Police  response  was  immediate. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  to  streamline 
the  name  of  Operation  DOPED,  the  three 
founders  can  merely  combine  the  first  letters 
of  their  last  names — N.P.D.  (Never  Push 
Drugs). 
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DEFENSE  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


SALUTE  TO  HON.  EJMANUEL  CELLKB 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NSW  JxasKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVEB 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  gen- 
eration of  service  in  the  House  and  after 
more  than  20  years  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  'EMuxmL 
CxLLzs  is  retiring. 

Por  many  of  us  who  have  served  with 
him,  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  wiU  not  be 
with  us  next  session.  In  the  10  years  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  always  looked  to  "Manny" 
Ckllkr  to  epitomize  fair-mindedness  and 
gallantry.  He  has  always  lived  up  to  his 
word,  and  would  only  give  It  when  it  was 
appropriate.  Many  of  Ckllkh's  juniors 
admired  his  sound  judgment  and  well- 
considered  opinions.  He  was  not  only  a 
judicious  leader  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  was  a  leading  spokesman  for 
many  who  were  unfairly  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights. 

Manny's  contributions  to  the  body  of 
Federal  law  is  immeasurable.  His  impact 
will  be  as  strong  as  ever  despite  his  ab- 
sence in  the  House. 

To  my  good  friend  and  associate 
Manny  C«llkh,  I  should  like  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  a  lively  and  Interest- 
ing time  at  his  new  endeavors.  I  know 
that  I  and  my  colleagues  shall  miss  him. 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    rrXVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  criticism  these  days  of  American 
business.  The  critics  claim  to  base  their 
criticism  on  such  problems  as  overpop- 
ulation, enviromnHitai  concern,  and  con- 
sumer representation.  A  apirlted  defense 
of  American  business,  particularly  the 
auttmobile  and  tire  businesses,  was  given 
recently  by  Chaaim  A  Eaves,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  <i 
Rubber  Co.  In  an  address  to  a  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Tire  Dealers 
k  Retreaders  AsaodaUon  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  Mr.  Eaves  said  thart— 

All  of  us  In  buslnaas  have  too  long  ac- 
cepted what  InlttaUy  a{q>ears  to  be  the  easy 
way  out  when  taoed  with  unfair  bureaucratic 
criticism  or  legislation. 

And  he  urged  his  listeners: 
To  speak  out  strongly  while  there  is  stui 
time. 

Saying  that  he  thinks  our  Nation  can 
accommodate  quite  a  few  more  cars, 
roads,  and  people  without  resorting  to  a 
path  of  "zero  growth  or  transportation 
and  economic  regression,"  Mi*.  Eaves  re- 
minds us  that — 

With  80  per  cent  of  our  population  living 
on  just  3  per  cent  of  our  land,  we  dont  have 
over-population  of  cars  or  people  we  have 
ov«r-oonowitratk>n. 

And  he  suggeets  that  the  reasonable 
solution  "Is  not  to  eliminate  people  or 
oars,  but  to  disperse  them  through  realis- 
tic but  positive  planning  of  highway 
systems  axid  mass  transportatian."  I 
fjtwnmwmi  Mr.  Baves'  address  to  my  col- 
leagues and  include  it  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

IM  DxrufSB  or  ths  ArrroMosn.^ 

Recently,  I  was  reviewing  some  of  the  pres- 
ent day  oompllcatlons  in  selling  a  product! 
like  a  tire  that — despite  many  changes  andi 
Improvements  over  Uie  years — stlU  is  roundj 
and  basic  black,  just  as  It  was  at  the  ttim  of^ 
the  century. 

Then,  I  happened  to  pick  up  the  Septem-  I 
ber  16  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine  and  I 
read  an  article  about  a  man  named  Frank] 
Perdue,  who  Is  mitiring  a  fortune  out  of — not| 
tires — but  chickens. 

Now  when  you  think  you  have  problems  inJ 
sales,  gross  profits  or  merchandising  whllef 
dealing  in  tires,  just  consider  the  chicken 

It's  among  the  cheapest  and  least  glamor-j 
ous  of  meats. 

In  bygone  years,  it  was  a  plucked  prop  lor^ 
the  lowest  form  of  entertainment  In  vaude- 
ville and  slapstick. 

It  Is  sometimes  a  synonym  for  lack  olf 
courage. 

And  a  chicken  Lb  hardly  ever  an  object,  at] 
first  glance,  for  Innovatkm  or  romanticising 

But  Perdue,  a  meat  processor  from  Salis- 
bury. Md.,  didn't  see  the  chicken  that  way  I 

Instead,  he  envisioned  the  chicken  as  c| 
quaUty  oommodlty,  an  object  of  beauty  irj 
the  meatcaae  and  on  the  eervlng  tray,  a  treat  j 
for  both  eye  and  palate 

So  he  carried  bis  enthusiasm  Into  vigorouij 
advertising  in  print  and  on  television  In  thtJ 
Bast,  and  set  out  to  create  a  brand  identltj^ 
for  tiis  broUers. 

His  advertising  tells  how  his  chickens  ge 
their  healthy  yellow  color  and  delicious  tastti 
from  nutritious  foods — including  an  exotli^ 
mash  made  from  marigold  petals. 
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Pace  to  (ace  on  television.  Perdue  tells  you 
that,  "It  TaJtes  a  Tou^  Man  to  Make  a 
TeDder  Chlckea."  and  bow  proud  he  Is  to 
put  his  name  on  his  product. 

In  retail  outlets,  tags  of  different  colors 
help  the  c\utomer  select  packages  of  legs, 
thighs  or  other  parts,  and  promise  "Quality 
Guaranteed  or  Tour  Money  Back." 

All  of  this,  in  a  market  where  a  processor's 
profit  runs  between  a  quarter  cent  and  a 
half  a  cent  a  poxind. 

In  four  good  years,  Perdue  has  doubled  the 
sales  of  his  brand  and  has  become  the  coun- 
try's biggest  producer  of  brimded  broilers. 

The  public  Is  paying  as  much  as  26  per 
cent  more  at  the  retail  point  of  sale  for  the 
name  and  the  gmrantee  of  value  Perdue  has 
brought  to  the  chicken  business. 

Now  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
tires? 

rrajokly,  after  reading  that  article,  the  poe- 
BlbUlUes  for  progress  in  the  tire  business 
look  better  than  ever  to  me. 

Frank  Perdue  found  merchandising  bene- 
fits  In  legs,  thl|^,  neoks  and  gizeards. 

And  here  we  are,  taking  a  fresh  look  at 
our  ;»oduct  that  today  can  feature  exotic 
new  rubbws,  fabrics  unheard  of  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  steel  cord,  low-slung  racy  shapes, 
eye-catching  sldewalls.  and  tread  designs 
that  really  contribute  to  traction; 

A  product  that  can  carry  you  over  our 
highways  at  an  exhilarating  pace  and  help 
give  you  aooees  to  the  most  remote  sections 
of  our  land — and  all  of  this  In  ever-Increas- 
ing safety. 

Prank  Perdue  made  It  an  honor  to  sell  a 
efaloken. 

His  story  helps  me  come  to  you  with  en- 
thusiasm about  the  privilege  it  is  for  me  to 
be  on  this  platform  .  .  .  confident  that  none 
of  us  wUl  lay  an  egg  by  continuing  with  our 
eggs  In  the  tire  business  basket. 

However,  like  Prank  Perdue,  we  must  learn 
to  speak  out !  Let's  tell  the  story  of  oxir  busi- 
ness. Its  good  points,  lu  beneflu,  lU  values. 

And  so.  today  I  would  like  to  speak  out  In 
defeoee  of  the  automobile,  the  wheel  and 
the  tire  that  goes  on  It;  of  hard  work,  com- 
petition and  free  enterprise — all  of  the  things 
so  quickly  suspect  to  many  who  expect  sim- 
ple explanations  and  simple  solutions  for  all 
of  the  nation's  ills. 

I  will  plead  with  you  to  raise  the  voice  of 
reason  to  those  who  would  throw  away  the 
whole  car  .  .  .  without  even  checking  to  see 
what's  wrong  when  it  sputters  .  .  .  without 
a  thought  as  to  alternatives  or  consequences. 

Or  to  those  who  would  put  a  governor  on 
the  car  by  excessive  regulation,  handicap  it 
against  competition,  and  still  expect  It  to 
make  top  s{Med  while  carrying  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  loud  of  the  VJR.  economy. 

I  win  ask  you  to  speak  out  when  you  leave 
here,  loudly  and  clearly,  to  make  the  voice  of 
reason  heard,  so  tbat  the  Jury  of  public 
opinion  can  achieve  balance  In  Its  delibera- 
tions. 

And  since  we're  serving  as  our  own  court 
and  counsel  at  this  53nd  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  let's  make  a  point  of  order  that 
no  usefiU  purpose  can  be  served  by  a  lengthy 
review  of  the  history  of  automobile  America. 
Let  us  explore  Instead  the  consequences  of 
any  hasty,  expedient  measures  proposed  as 
cure-alls  for  problems  caused  by  a  growing 
population,  a  narrowing  of  the  technology 
gap  between  us  and  other  nations,  and  the 
InabUlty  of  the  U.S-A.  to  indeflnlteiy  absorb 
every  rtemarwl  on  its  largasae  without  some- 
one ultimately  paying  both  principal  and 
Interest. 

As  the  old  saying  goes.  "There's  no  free 
lunch  " 

All  of  us  here  today  are  familiar  with  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  panacea  approach  to 
problems  that  have  been  generations  in 
formation. 
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For  example,  safety  experts  attribute  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  appalling  accident  and  death 
rate  on  the  nation's  highways  to  outmoded 
roads,  driver  negligence,  and  poor  vehicle 
maintenance. 

Yet.  consumer  champions  and  designated 
segments  of  government  concentrate  on  crit- 
icism of  the  engineering  of  the  automobile 
and  the  performance  of  its  tires. 

They  show  much  less  concern  over  the  fact 
that  only  33  states  have  naandatory  vehicle 
inspection  laws,  and  only  33  states  mandate 
that  tires  must  be  removed  from  a  car  as 
unsafe  when  worn  to  the  treadwear  indi- 
cators. And  even  many  of  these  states  are 
less  than  adequate  In  their  enforcement. 

Nor  do  they  seem  forcefully  concerned 
enough  over  present  lack  of  progress  in  keep- 
ing the  drunk  or  incapable  driver  off  the 
road  .  .  .  despite  evidence  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  drivers  Involved  in  accidents  have 
been  drinking. 

Instead,  they  attack  the  motor  vehicle 
Itself,  on  many  grounds: 

That  It  Is  Inefficient,  taking  too  much  space 
and  fuel  to  transport  an  average  of  1.9  peo- 
ple. 

That  it  kills  and  malms  too  many  people — 
according  to  them — all  by  Itself, 

That  it  causes  the  countryside  to  be  paved 
over  with  highways, 
Pollutes  the  air. 

And  takes  too  much  tax  money  for  roads 
and  streets. 

Some  of  these  critics  offer  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  solutions. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  we  now  are  a 
nation  of  more  than  300-mlUlon  souls,  many 
of  these  alleged  solutions  would  move  trans- 
portation back  to  the  age  when  our  popula- 
tion of  horses  about  equalled  that  of  our 
people. 

One  such  solution  advocates  siphoning  off 
money  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Reve- 
nues for  this  fund  come  from  special  taxes 
on  motor  vehicle  owners  and  operators.  Some 
forces  now  propose  using  this  money  for  mass 
transit  systems  like  railroads. 

In  fact,  last  month  the  Senate  approved 
an  amendment  by  Senator  CSooper  of  Ken- 
tucky that  would  permit  up  to  WOO-mllUon 
to  be  diverted  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  purchase  of  rail  or  bus  transit 
equipment.  House  action  still  is  pending. 
Another  group  calls  for  cars  that  are  not 
only  safer,  but  smaller  and  fewer. 

Fewer  and  smaller  cars,  they  reason,  would 
result  In  fewer  accidents,  reduce  pollution, 
remedy  traffic  congestion,  and  force  people 
to  the  use  of  mass  tran^xxtatlon. 

That  this  appro<u:h  also  would  reduce  em- 
ployment and  wages,  and  close  down  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses,  not  to  mention 
posing  somewhat  of  a  transportation  prob- 
lem while  we  wait  for  the  necessary  mass 
transport  systems  to  materlallae,  doesn't 
seem  to  concern  them. 

I  sometimes  suspect  there  may  be  an  orga- 
nization newly  Interested  In  horse  breeding 
among  the  supporters  of  the  fewer-car  theory. 
If  the  required  number  of  horses,  pulling 
rubber-tired  vehicles,  prevail  over  the  motor 
car  some  time  in  the  future,  I'm  sure  an- 
other government  agency  will  have  to  be 
formed  to  study  a  new  pollution  problem. 

PersonaUy,  I  think  this  nation  can  accom- 
modate quite  a  few  more  cars,  roads — and 
people — without  resorting  to  a  path  of  aero 
growth  c»  transportation  and  economic  re- 
greaslon. 

In  the  year  I91fl,  we  had  a  population  of 
loa-mllllon  people  who  owned  S.e-mlUlon 
motor  vehicles. 

Today,  our  people  population  has  doubled 
while  our  vehicle  population  has  Increased 
30  times. 

Yet.  our  mileage  of  roads  and  streets  has 
Increased  by  less  than  a  fourth  since  1B16. 
One  sometimes  wonders  whether  the  anti- 
car,  anti-highway  people  know— or  Ignore — 
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the  fact  that  all  of  the  streets  and  roads 
In  the  United  States  today  occupy  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  land. 

Or  that  despite  ever  Increasing  total 
mileage  driven,  vehicle  accidents  per  mile 
have  declined  steadily  over  the  last  50  years 
through  improvements  In  cars  and  highways. 

Along  those  lines,  it  was  very  encouraging 
recently  to  see  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation propoae  to  strengthen  Highway 
Safety  Program  standards. 

The  proposal  would  move  all  of  our  states 
toward  such  steps  as  periodic  motor  vehicle 
Inspection,  stlfler  screening  In  driver  licens- 
ing, mandatory  use  of  seatbelts,  improved 
driver  education,  tougher  laws  on  drunk 
driving,  and  uniform  traffic  regulations. 

That  is  the  kind  of  positive  approach  that 
really  gets  to  the  heart  of  reducing  the  acci- 
dent rate. 

As  for  Jams  of  oars  or  people,  it's  reiOly  not 
a  problem  of  total  numbers. 

We  don't  have  over-populafton  of  cars  or 
people  in  the  United  States— we  have  over- 
concentration. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  our  population  lives  on 
Just  two  per  cent  of  our  land. 

Thus,  the  reasonable  solution  Is  not  to 
eliminate  people  or  cars,  but  to  disperse 
them. 

To  give  them  the  means  and  freedom  to 
spread  themselves  around. 

The  logical  approach  Is  through  further 
improvements  In  roads  and  the  use  of  those 
much  maligned  commodities— the  automo- 
bile, the  truck  and  the  motor  b\is. 

The  relatively  fixed  routes  of  other  forms 
of  mass  transit,  like  rail  systems,  certainly 
have  a  place.  But  they  tend  to  foster  con- 
centration of  people,  not  relieve  it. 

We  need  planning— realistic  but  positive 
planning — to  remedy  concentration  and  con- 
gestion of  people  and  vehicles. 

It  Is  neither  reaUstlc  nor  positive  to  let 
access  to  our  clUes  get  congested  and  un- 
pleasant, merely  on  the  theory  that  people 
eventually  wlU  find  some  other  way  to  get 
there. 

As  tire  men,  you  can  appreciate  the  dis- 
ruption that  can  be  caused  by  negative,  un- 
realistic approaches  to  the  transportation 
challenges  ahead. 

But  dont  be  complacent  in  your  knowl- 
edge. Raise  your  voices  so  that  others  will 
know.  too. 

Regression  need  not  necesisarlly  come  by 
dramatic  measures  like  banning  cars  and 
trucks,  or  restricting  the  construction  of 
needed  highways. 

It  can  tiptoe  in  quietly  and  strangle  us 
slowly  through  discriminatory  taxaUon  or 
regulation. 

Often  It  comes  In  the  guise  of  a  "cure-all" 
for  a  problem,  with  no  real  confrontation  of 
the  Issues  Involved. 

For  example,  in  recent  years,  as  the  tech- 
nology of  foreign  nations  Improved,  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing began  to  fall  behind  In  percentage 
of  productivity  increase. 

Thus,  understandably,  goods  produced  by 
foreign  manufacturers  are  making  serious 
dents  In  our  U.S.  markets.  Shoes  are  one 
example.  Others  Include  autoa,  radios,  tele- 
vision sets  and,  yes,  tires. 

One  way  to  reverse  this  trend  would  be  to 
encourage  productivity  in  relation  to  the 
boosts  in  wages  over  the  last  several  years 
through  elimination  of  feather-bedding  and 
other  restrictive  work  practices. 

However,  so  far,  many  labor  leaders  have 
opted  Instead  to  wage  a  campaign  against 
American  multinational  companies,  accus- 
ing them  of  exporting  Jobs  to  beat  wage  costs 
here  and  of  contributing  to  the  trade  deficit. 
Legislation  such  as  the  labor-backed  Burke- 
Hartke  bill  would  impose  double  taxation  on 
American  firms  with  plants  abroad  and  have 
the  effect  of  slowing — if  not  stopping,  their 
overseas  operations  while  reducing  our  ex- 
port trade  even  more. 
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In  our  own  industry,  the  output  of  over- 
seas plants  is  prhnaniy  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ing of  overseas  markets.  Our  plants  in  Amer- 
ica have  no  way  to  compete  effectively  abroad 
under  present  conditions  of  foreign  tariff 
walls  and  lower  labor  costs. 

UJ3.  Jobs  actually  would  be  lost,  not  gained, 
under  such  a  move  to  economic  Isolationism. 
Yet,  beset  by  an  import  situation  which 
lack  of  productivity  helped  create,  labor  lead- 
ers make  American  busltMoamen  the  goats. 
Whatever  the  cost  to  the  country,  that's 
easier  than  telling  their  union  members  that 
they  must  increase  productivity  and  face  up 
to  needed  labor  reforms. 

As  tire  men  and  businessmen,  you  have 
seen  many  examples  of  the  strangulating 
effect  discriminatory  taxation  and  regulation 
can  have  on  a  business,  an  industry,  the 
economy  and  eventvially  the  very  people  the 
action  was  supposed  to  help. 

Bill  Marsh  tcrfd  me  before  the  meeting 
today  that  five  tire  dealers  went  out  of  busi- 
ness In  the  past  six  months  because  they  felt 
It  too  difficult  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
the  federal  government. 

Many  of  you  attending  this  convention, 
like  myself,  are  wondering  what  proposed 
government  standards  will  mean  to  the  re- 
tread business. 

Now  I'm  not  going  to  rehash  all  the  ele- 
ments of  that  question. 

But  along  with  your  organization  and  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  we  at 
Ooodyear  have  spent  days  and  months  In 
preparing  facts  and  suggestions  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  many  hours 
In  presenting  them. 

Our  hope,  like  yours.  Is  that  the  final 
standard  will  permit  quality  retreading  to 
survive  and  prosper. 
We'll  continue  to  work  toward  that  end. 
But  youll  have  to  speak  out  as  individuals 
In  every  way  you  know  how.  Dont  leave  tt 
all  up  to  your  supplier,  or  the  NTDRA  or  one 
day  you'll  find  yourself  writing  off  your  re- 
treading Investment,  as  will  Ooodyear. 

I  have  no  Idea  what  the  final  retreading 
outcome  will  be.  It  may  be  that  well  have 
to  tell  our  cxutomers  not  to  drive  over  00 
miles  per  hour  on  our  retreaded  tires,  or 
they  may  wind  up  In  Jail. 

I  hope  not.  1  believe  that  our  retreading 
Is  better  than  that. 

I  do  believe,  though,  that  In  pursuit  of 
retread  quaUty.  there  is  more  weeding  out 
ahead  In  the  garden  of  retreading. 

And  I  cant  be  very  optimistic  about  the 
futiu«  of  any  retreaders  who  may  plan  to 
<^>erate  with  no  real  quality  control  behUkd 
their  products. 

BUI  Marsh  also  advised  me  that  many  ot 
you  have  some  concern  about  another  area 
of  our  business : 

About  the  question  of  what  radial  tires 
win  do  to  the  tire  market. 

Bill  says  some  of  you  even  are  wondering 
whether  the  tire  industry  is  about  to  Im- 
prove Itself  and  its  dealers  right  of  the  re- 
placement business. 
It  seems  to  me  I've  heard  that  song  before. 
Remember  a  few  years  ago  when  someone 
talked  about  a  100.000- mile  tire?  Just  the 
thought  of  such  a  tire  struck  panic  deep  In 
the  hearts  of  seme  tire  dealers. 

More  recently,  there  was  talk  that  the  bias- 
belted  tire  would  shrink  the  market  with  its 
long  treadware  expectancy. 
And  what  has  happened? 
Tire  sales  have  continued  to  rtoe.  right 
along  with  Increases  In  total  mileage  driven 
each  year  and  the  rise  In  the  average  safe 
driving  speeds  on  our  still  improving  high- 
way system. 

I  dont  know  of  one  dealer  who  lost  ground 
In  his  business,  due  to  the  long-wearing  per- 
formance of  bias-belted  tires. 

In  fact,  most  of  you  who  adjusted  to  new 
marketing  and  buying  trends  have  prospered 
as  never  before. 
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But  now  It's  radlals  to  be  concerned  about. 
Perhaps  I  can  reMsure  you  on  that  point 
by    citing    some    stattetloa    from    Western 
Europe: 

In  19«a.  Western  Europe  had  a  total  of  36- 
mllllon  auto  registrations  and  radial  tires 
occupied  28  per  cent  of  the  total  replacement 
tire  market. 

By  1971,  auto  registrations  had  increased 
to  39-mllllon.  and  the  radlal's  share  of  the 
replacement  tire  market  had  risen  to  more 
than  65  per  cent. 

Now  during  that  same  period — 1966  to  1971 
total  replacement  tire  sales  In  Western  Eu- 
rope rose  from  28>i4 -million  units  to  nearly 
53 -million  units. 

But  more  Importantly,  despite  the  huge 
Increase  In  the  radial  share  of  that  Western 
Europe  replacement  market,  sales  of  replace- 
ment tire  units  per  car  increased  aU  the  way 
from  1.14  to  13,1. 

Here's  another  thought  for  you : 
One  of  the  Intsrasts  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  theae  days  is  In  eetabllshlng 
levels  of  tire  traction  In  a  quality  grading 
system. 

As  you  know,  when  It  comes  to  Just  the 
tread  rubber  of  a  tire,  Improvements  in  trac- 
tion usuaUy  can  be  gained  only  at  a  sacrifice 
In  wear. 

However,  belted  tires,  by  reducing  the 
scrubbing  action  of  the  tread,  provided  longer 
tire  mileage  without  going  to  harder  tread 
compounds. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  future  we  will 
be  asked  to  trade  off  some  of  the  long  wear 
Inherent  in  belted  tires  for  a  tread  that  will 
deliver  very  high  traction. 

So  far  as  Ooodyear  Is  concerned,  our  poel- 
tlon  on  radlals  is  the  same  one  we've  had  for 
many  years  on  all  tire  constructions  and 
materials.  And  that  Ls  this: 

"As  new  products  and  markets  emerge  we 
will  be  In  the  forefront  of  develo^anent  so 
that  we  can  meet  our  customer  demands,  as 
we  have  done  In  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  do  In  the  future." 

We  have  been  making  radial  Ures  In  30 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  and 
we  manufacture  and  sell  more  radial  tires 
worldwide  than  any  other  U.S.  manufacturer. 
We  are  Increasing  our  capacity  rapidly  for 
radlals  In  this  country.  Including  steel-belted 
radlals. 

And  we  arc  doing  this  In  an  orderly  fash- 
lon.  In  keeping  with  the  actual  pace  of  the 
demand  for  radlals,  so  that  we  can  give  you 
and  your  customers  the  kind  of  product  and 
quality  you  want  and  deserve. 

Whatever  the  mix  In  constructions,  there 
are  exciting  and  profitable  years  ahead  for  all 
of  us. 

Our  projections  indicate  the  renewal  auto 
tire  market  will  grow  from  an  anticipated 
148-mllllon  luUts  this  year  to  a  figure  ap- 
proaching 200-mllllon  units  by  1980. 

I  would  caution  jrou.  however,  not  to  con- 
centrate on  radlals  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rest  of  the  auto  tire  construction  mix. 

If  you  concentrate  too  heavily  on  radlals. 
someone  else  Is  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
serving  those  big  markets  for  bias-ply  and 
bias-belted  tires.  And  you  will  be  losing  a 
great  opportunity  for  sales  and  profit. 

If  you  want  still  more  Inspiration,  consider 
the  market  In  truck  tire  sales : 

Last  year,  renewal  sales  totaled  l9.7-mllllMi 
umta.  This  year,  theyYe  expected  to  reach 
more  than  31.1-mllllon.  And  by  1960,  we  ex- 
pect them  to  reach  39-mllllon  units. 

Some  of  that  will  come  from  the  big  trucks 
and  commercial  trailers,  required  to  move  the 
tnoreaslng  output  of  American  industry  In 
general. 

But  a  lot  will  come  from  tba  owners  of 
small  trucks,  being  used  Innreanlnglj  for 
both  personal  driving  and  for  recreational 
purpoMs. 

And  from  recreational  vehicles  them- 
selves— ^motor  homes,  campers,  boat  trailers, 
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all  the  equipment  that  has  come  along  with 
the  Age  of  Travel  and  Recreation. 

This  kind  of  vablde  represents  the  new 
land  of  opportunity  In  the  tire  business. 
True,  there  are  some  problems  to  handle 
in  setting  up  to  obtain  this  kind  of  business : 
Inventory  of  Urea  and  wheels,  education 
on  the  relatively  high  Inflations  required  by 
some  of  the  tires  and  on  picking  the  proper 
size  for  the  load  and  service — Just  to  name 
the  major  ones. 

But  It  can  be  handled.  Currently,  most 
of  the  camper  and  pickup  buslnaes  Is  going 
to  outlets  like  tire  com(>aay  stores  and  mass 
merchandisers  who  have  takes  on  the  necas- 
sary  service  and  accessories. 

But  our  success  shows  It  can  be  han- 
dled, and  profitably.  My  suggestion  to  you  Is 
to  get  on  board,  and  ride  the  crest  with  us. 
Don't  oop  out  on  this  profit  opportunity. 

So,  whether  tires  are  wearing  U>nger  these 
days  (and  they  are),  whethar  it  takes  some 
effort  to  get  In  on  the  new  markets  Uke  rec- 
reation tires,  or  what  have  you.  please  be 
positive  and  enthusiastic  about  the  future 
ot  the  tire  bualoeea. 

Prophesying  doom  without  foundation  or 
thought  has  Just  one  drawback: 

Do  it  too  loud  and  too  often  and  someone 
may  believe  you. 

I  urge  you  not  to  Join  the  "Prophets  of 
Doom"  in  an  attitude  toward  a  great  busi- 
ness that  BhowB  every  sign  of  oonUnulng 
the  growth  it  has  enjoyed  since  its  Inception. 
We  all  should  be  directing  our  concern  in- 
stead toward  creating  and  maintaining  a  fa- 
vorable climate  for  our  bualneas  ...  for  all 
business. 

American  business  and  Industry  is  being 
made  the  goat  for  far  too  many  things : 

For  air  and  water  pollution,  lags  In  civil 
rights,  equal  opportunity,  education,  and 
hoiislng  for  minorities  and  the  underprliv- 
Ueged. 

And  even  for  the  quality  of  American  cul- 
ture, whatever's  i«/>fctng  la  that. 

As  the  Indigestion  victim  says  In  the  tele- 
vision commercial,  "It's  hard  to  believe  we 
did  the  whooooole  thing  I " 

Nevertheless.  busineaameD  such  as  you  and 
companies  such  as  the  one  I  work  for  have 
shouldered  a  heavy  burden  in  trying  to  pull 
our  share  of  the  load  In  such  matters. 

Heavy  expenditures  are  being  made  to  cor- 
rect plants  and  procaaaea  that  contributa  to 
pollution.  Auto  eoglnes  are  being  redesigned. 
Training  programs  have  been  Instituted  to 
qualify  the  underprivileged  for  Jobs. 

Additional  taxas  have  baen  aaaumed  to 
pay  for  the  many  ways  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  bring  a  better  life  to  all 
the  people. 

And   at   the  aams   time,   we  oontlnue   to 
strive  for  the  profits  that  will  permit  tha 
economy  to  grow  as  well  as  pro^>er. 
It  Isnteasy. 

Hanry  Ford  n.  chairman  of  Um  Tot^ 
Motor  Company,  with  a  record  of  social 
responsibility,  stresaed  recently  that  com- 
panies "must  be  profitable  in  order  to  sur- 
vive and  to  serve  any  function  whatsoever 
In  society." 

He  said  corporations  are  not  "all-purpose 
mechanisms  "  and  are  not  well-equipped — ^In 
terms  of  their  experience,  skills  and  basic 
motivatlooia— to  serve  social  needs  that  are 
unrelated   to   their  buslncaa  operations. 

The  socially  responsible  industrua  corpo- 
ration, he  said,  "Isn't  a  general-purpose  pub- 
Uc  service  Institution.  It  is  a  profit-making 
business  which  carries  out  traditional  busi- 
ness functions  in  a  socially  responsible 
manner." 

What  Mr.  Ford  was  saying,  m  effect,  Is  that 
business  cant  do  the  whole  social  reeponsl- 
bUlty  thing.  aU  by  ttaelf,  and  oontlnue  to 
provide  Jobs  and  wages  aad  aU  of  tboee 
mundane,  material  Itams  naoeesary  to 
existence. 
There  are  great  problems  facing  the  na- 
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Uom  problems  calUng  for  ftap*  more  pro- 
gre  alT*  Uuua  any  cm  undertaken  In  our 
hU  ory. 
qut  tbeee  itepe  mtut  be  taken  togetbei^- 
(OTtfnment,  by  budneaa,  by  labor,  by 
at  the  people.  Including  thoee  wbo  alt 
[>ur  great  Halls  of  Leamlnf  and  ten  us 
we're  doing  wrong,  but  not  how  to 
t  right. 

■  one  thing  to  worry  about  probable 
futiire  fuel  and  power  shortagee  and  another 
look  eerloualy  for  alternatives.  It's  one 
thl  og  to  fret  and  fume  about  such  shortages. 
an<l  another  to  uneqrilvocally  oppose  devel- 
op] oent  of  nuclear  reactors  for  power,  and 
the  majority  doesnt  want  or  doeent 
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CHBCKZNO  ON  THE  INTER-AMERI- 
CAN DEVELOPMENT  BANK 


October  18,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


ne<  d  It. 

I  >o  you  feel  some  of  these  issues  are  beyond 
yoiir  area  of  oonoem.  responsibility  or  abil- 
ity to  do  anything  about  them? 

]ro  so.  All  of  them  are  your  oonoem,  as 
we  1  as  mine  and  your  association's.  All  of 
th<m  ultimately  can  aSect  your  business, 
an  1  yo\ir  way  of  life,  one  way  or  another. 

The  move  that  saps  the  productivity  and 
profitability  of  the  tire  manufacturer  Is  the 
mc  ve  that  makes  the  tires  you  sell  lees  com- 
pe  Itlve  against  Imports — because  we  must 
hare  capital  Investment  to  get  us  even  or 
be  .ter  so  we  can  provide  ]obs  to  maks  com- 
pe  iltlve  products. 

'  i'he  Jobs  that  are  lost  to  any  industry  rep- 
ret  ent  a  loes  of  purchsslng  power  that  will  be 
fel ;  In  your  btislness. 

:  Relieve  It  or  not.  government  still  Is  will- 
ing :  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  people,  or  to 
wt  at  It  believes  to  be  the  will  of  the  p«ople. 
Jut  if  only  the  volcee  of  the  extremists  are 
he  tfd.  wbo  Is  to  blame  If  the  government  re- 
ap »nds  with  extremist  measuree? 

^rbaps  If  we  bad  raised  our  voices  a  little 
louder  in  the  mld-slxties,  we  would  not  now 
be  shouldered  with  some  of  the  costly,  tlme- 
co  irumlng  features  of  tire  standards  and  tire 
rei  ;lstratlon.  with  little  apparent  consumer 
in  «r«st  or  benefit. 

[  think  all  of  us  In  business  have  too  long 
ac  septed  what  Initially  appears  to  be  the  easy 
wi  y  out  when  faced  with  unfair  bureaucratic 
or  tlclsm  or  isglslatlon.  And  111  concede  that 
your  suppllars.  when  they  look  at  the  legal 
cc  Its  to  fight,  have  sometimes  failed  to  stand 
b«  bind  their  convlotloDs. 

Eiagardlsss  at  the  poaalble  good  Intentions 
of  those  whose  efforts  could  hamstring  btisl- 
TU  as.  there  can  be  only  one  verdict  as  to  the 
cc  arse  we  must  take. 

And  that  ooune  Is  one  of  positive  action — 
w^  th  our  custctncrs,  in  our  oommunltles,  and 
tc  our  representatives  In  govemmeDt. 
Milk  spUt  Is  usuaUy  spUled  forever 
History  shows  that  It  takes  far  longer  to 
ai  le&d  and  temper  crippling  legislation  than 
It  does  to  enact  It. 

That  controls,  regulations  and  restrictions 
tend  to  proliferate  and  grow,  not  abate  and 
stxlvel. 

We  know  from  personal  experience,  thoee  of 
uji  In  the  tire  business,  that  the  people  who 
ntae  their  voices  agaliist  us  s^dom  bother 
tl«meelves  with  all  the  facta,  consideration 
ol  eooasquemes.  or  even  a  retr action  when 
pi  oven  to  be  In  error. 

We  know  that  busliiessiiien  generally  are 
r^uctant  to  apeak  out  In  their  own  defense. 
But  It'a  time  to  apeak  out  I 
So  I  urge  you  to  apeak  out  atrongly  In  de- 
fense of  the  automobile  as  a  sound  and  prac- 
tjcal  meana  of  transportation,  to  speak  out 
li  I  defense  of  the  wheel  and  the  tire  that  goes 
o  1  It,  to  speak  out  In  favor  of  hard  work. 
o  >mpetltlon  and  free  enterprise  while  there 
l4  atm  tlzne. 

See  your  coogreasmao.  Tell  your  senator. 
^nt«  your  newspaper   Put  your  opinions  tn 
qui  Marsh's  hands,  too.  Remember,  the  bust- 
you  save  may  be  your  very  own. 


or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSSNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
December  1059,  19  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter-American 
development  Bank — IDB — the  purpose  of 
which  waB  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  its  member  countries,  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  An  article  in 
the  present  Issue  of  Barron's,  the  na- 
tional business  and  financial  weekly,  by 
Shirley  Scheibla,  that  publication's  alert 
Investigative  reporter,  points  out  that  the 
IDE's  operations  have  been  somewhat 
less  than  responsible. 

Citing  a  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  financial  watchdog 
for  Congress.  Mrs.  Scheibla  details  vari- 
ous areas  and  describes  the  OAO  review 
as  "one  of  the  most  devastating  cri- 
tiques of  a  financial  instltuticn  ever 
made."  It  Is  not  siirprislng  to  learn  that 
Uncle  Sam  is,  as  usual,  left  holding  the 
bag  as  we  furriish  95  percent  of  its  hard 
currency.  Fortunately,  committees  In  the 
House  are  looking  into  IDE's  operations, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  firm  position  by 
Congress  will  result  in  much  neded  cor- 
rective action. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  Scheibla's 
article  as  it  appeared  in  the  October  16 
issue  of  Barron's: 

In  THS  BoaaowEE's  Intssbst — That's  How 
TH«  iNTxa-AMsaicAW  Dkvxlopmkjtt  Bank  Is 
Rtnr 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
As  Congress  rushed  toward  adjournment 
last  week,  the  House  and  Senate  still  had  not 
agreed  on  an  appropriation  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB).  The 
Administration  asked  for  1637  million  to  add 
to  the  $3.5  billion  the  U.S.  already  has  con- 
tributed. The  Senate  approved  the  full 
amount,  while  the  House  cut  It  to  MIS  mil- 
lion. If  the  two  chambers  do  not  reach  a 
compromise  before  adjournment,  they  are 
expected  to  authorize  a  continuing  resolution 
giving  IDB  either  the  lower  House  figure  or 
the  1972  ^proprlatlon  of  $211  million.  But 
even  If  the  final  1973  appropriation  comes  to 
$837  million,  the  Administration  would  have 
to  seek  half  a  bUUon  dollars  more  for  fiscal 
1974  to  fulfill  Its  pledge  for  IDB  replenish- 
ment. 

Since  large  simia  are  Involved  and  the  U.S. 
provldee  96%  of  IDB's  hard  currency,  Oon- 
grees  would  like  to  know  how  the  money  Is 
spent.  Accordingly,  Its  InvestlgaUve  arm.  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  set  about  to  deter- 
mine the  effectlveneas  of  U.S.  participation  In 
the  IDB.  The  result  Is  ons  of  the  most  dev- 
astating critiques  of  a  finsmclal  Institution 
ever  made.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  Treasury,  officially 
charged  with  overseeing  U.S.  participation, 
was  so  concerned  that  It  had  pcirts  of  the  re- 
port classified  "Confidential." 
rAOS-SAViNa  movx 
There  Is  considerable  disagreement  regard- 
ing the  classification  within  both  Congrsss 
and  the  OAO — seme  officials  pointedly  sug- 
gest that  tu  primary  purpose  Is  to  q>are  the 
Treasury  embarrassment.  One  can  readily 
understand  why.  For  the  report  shows  that 


IDB  loans  are  made  on  political  grounds 
without  eooainmlc  crltsrla.  In  aoma  eases 
loans  bavs  baan  mads  also  to  devalopad  coun- 
tries w«U  able  to  obtain  private  market  fi- 
nancing and  to  instltatkxis  that  did  not 
even  ezUt.  OAO  found  that  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  a  steady  flow  of  aid,  with  scant 
heed  paid  to  performance.  Tb»  report  con- 
cludee  that  the  bank  Is  ran  by  and  fOr  the 
reclplenu  of  ite  largease,  with  the  main 
source  of  It,  the  VA ,  falling  to  use  the  lever- 
age which  It  commands 

Congress  has  been  notably  Ill-informed  re- 
garding what  goee  on  In  the  Bank.  The  UJ3. 
TreasTiry  refused  to  furnish  the  OAO  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  of  the  IDB's  executive 
directors,  quarterly  reports  on  problem  loans 
and  a  consultant's  study  of  the  bank,  all  of 
which  are  available  to  the  Department. 
When  asksd  for  Its  file  of  oorreepondence 
with  the  UjB.  director,  the  Treasury  produced 
only  two  documents  later  than  1963.  Never- 
thelees,  from  other  soiirces  like  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  State  Department, 
the  OAO  was  able  to  compile  a  remarkable 
amoxint  of  Information. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  report's 
"Confidential"  classification  Is  Its  discus- 
sion of  IDB  operations  in  Paraguay.  Ac- 
cording to  OAO.  the  Bank's  own  Oroup  of 
ControUers  for  Evaluation  A  Review  found 
that,  "In  EDB's  eagerness  to  develop  Institu- 
tions (in  Paragviay).  loans  and  grants  were 
made  to  Institutions  that  did  not  physically 
exist  at  the  time,  and.  In  some  cases,  had  no 
defined  programs  or  specific  projects  on 
which  the  money  could  be  spent.  Some  of  the 
Institutions  that  did  exist  stUl  do  not  havs 
the  capacity  to  undertake  new  reeponslbUl- 
tlee.  In  most  cases  In  which  lagging  disburse- 
ments were  a  problem,  the  borrowers  did 
not  have  the  technical  or  administrative  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  deadline  set  for  project 
Implementation." 

OAO  said  the  Oroup  also  found  "an  Im- 
plied Intention"  by  IDB  management  to  mis- 
lead Its  board  of  executive  directors  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Acaray  hydroelectric 
project  in  Paraguay.  The  cost  estimate  was 
revised  from  $30  million  to  $24  million  to 
win  the  board's  approval.  Now.  however,  the 
cost  hss  mounted  to  $36.6  million. 
PKBMissivx  ATTrrum 
Regarding  IDB's  general  operations,  the 
U.S.  executive  director  wrote  an  official  of  the 
National  Security  Council:  "There  are  too 
many  cases  where  originally  planned  proj- 
ects are  substantially  modified  In  the  course 
of  Implementation  and  disbursements  made 
without  reference  to  initially  eetabllshed 
conditions.  This  situation  Is  In  part  a  reflec- 
tion of  leas  than  adequate  advance  plan- 
ning, but  It  also  reflACts  a  rather  permis- 
sive attitude  on  the  part  of  bank  manage- 
ment and  staff  In  the  Interest  of  avoiding 
loan  cancellations." 

On  April  20,  1970,  IDB  formally  author- 
ised $26.4  million  "to  assist  In  financing  the 
final  design  and  reconstruction  and  paving 
of  the  Villa  Hayes-Ffladelfla  section  of  the 
Trans-Chaco  Highway  in  Paraguay."  An  IDB 
feasibility  study  found  that  the  project 
would  coet  $24.S  million  and  wotild  benefit 
half  the  Chaco  region,  with  a  popvQatlon  of 
56,639.  However,  on  a  visit  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Paraguay,  the  OAO  learned  that 
the  population  totaled  only  8,000.  Moreover, 
an  official  of  the  VS.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Devdopment  (AID)  estimated  the 
cost  at  $46  million,  and  representatives  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  Sc 
Development  (World  Bank)  put  It  at  $40 
mllUon.  In  the  end,  IDB  accepted  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $33  million,  with  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  loan  to  be  made  up 
of  local  currency  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay. 
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TDS  Inter-Amerlcan  committee  on  the 
AUjince  for  Progress  (CIAP) .  which  Is  sup- 
oowd  to  evaluate  such  projects,  had  a 
mMtti  discussion  on  the  Paraguayan  loan. 
X,  w«ld  Bank  onxwed  it,  prlmarUy  be- 
oauM  *  flsoal  crisis  was  looming  m  Paraguay 
•Dd  the  project  would  yield  UtUe  bensflt. 
However,  according  to  a  memcnandum  from 
(Q  AID  official  published  In  the  OAO  report. 
•The  IDB  repreaenUttve  indicated  that  he 
felt  that  the  jjrlorltles  for  loans  and  proj- 
ects were  a  matter  for  the  Paraguayan  gov- 
ernment,  that  President  Btroeesner  has 
Identified  this  project  as  hU  No.  1  priority, 
snd  that  the  IDB  will  respect  this  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  priority  selection  since  'It 
t(  a  technically  sotmd  project.'  " 

INDXriM  XTSLT  POSTPONXB 

In  an  oblique  reference  to  Paraguay's 
aforementioned  fiscal  crisis.  OAO  said,  "We 
understand  that  the  governmant  of  Para- 
guay did  not  pass  Income  tax  measures  un- 
til May  1971  and  that  the  measurss  would 
not  beoocM  effective  until  January  1072.  A 
law  passed  In  late  December  1971  poetponed 
Implementation  of  theee  measures  Indefi- 
nitely." 

Another  controversial  IDB  loan  analysed 
In  the  OAO  report  concerns  $10Ji  million  to 
Argentina  for  a  program  aimed  at  eradica- 
tion of  hoof  and  mouth  disease.  The  UJ3. 
Embassy  found  that  it  would  only  margin- 
ally contribute  to  its  purpose  and  would  be 
a  poor  use  of  limited  resources.  Various  XJB. 
officials  and  technicians  questioned  whether 
the  Institution  designated  to  carry  out  the 
program  had  the  capacity  to  do  so. 

The  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  it  Financial  Policies  dis- 
cussed all  these  questions,  and  then  approved 
the  loan  without  answering  them.  It  serves 
as  staff  for  the  Treasury  in  participating 
in  IDB  and  other  International  financial 
Institutions. 

According  to  OAO.  the  VB.  Treasury  has 
Informally  opposed  but  never  voted  against 
loans  to  countries  which  have  expropriated 
VS.  property;  as  a  result,  several  have  been 
approved.  These  Include  five  loans  totaling 
$91.1  mUUon  to  Peru  and  two  loans  tar  $36 
million  to  Bolivia. 

In  March  of  1972.  Congress  amended  the 
IDB  Act  to  require  the  U.8.  executive  direc- 
tor to  vote  against  a  loan  to  any  ooimtry 
which  has  expropriated  VS.  property.  Ac- 
cording to  the  OAO,  however,  this  can  block 
only  a  loan  from  the  bank's  Fund  for  Special 
Op«ations  (FSO).  the  only  fund  to  whldi 
the  UB.  contributes  the  majority  of  ci4>ital 
and  commands  a  majority  vote. 

GAO   aKCOltMSMOATION 

OAO  recommended  that  the  VS.  "actively 
promote  an  enforceable  set  of  criteria  on  IDB 
lending  to  countries  Involved  In  expropria- 
tion to  extend  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
to  lending  from  ordinary  capital." 

Page  26  of  the  OAO  report  had  this  to  say: 
"VS.  officials  Initially  sought  a  1971  re- 
plenishment contribution  of  $600  million  tar 
FSO  from  the  22  Latin  American  members  to 
match  a  propoeed  UJ3.  contribution  of  $900 
million.  The  rationale  for  seeking  the  in- 
creased level  of  contributions  from  Latin 
American  members  included  demonstrating 
for  the  benefit  of  the  VS.  Congress  a  pro- 
gressive Latin  American  Intarest  in  aelf- 
btip.  .  .  . 

"However,  the  Latin  Amerloan  members 
refused  the  VS.  prc^xjsal  and  seemed  willing 
to  hold  the  replenishment  of  FBO  to  the 
1967  level  If  the  executive  branch  were  will- 
ing to  retain  the  previous  replenishment 
ratio  of  TTB.  to  Latin  American  contributions 
at  3  to  1.  In  the  Interest  of  redudag  tlUs  ratio 
to  2  to  1,  the  executive  branch  agreed  to  In- 
crease the  VS.  contributions  to  $1  billion  in 
ret\un  for  a  Latin  Anoerlcan  contribution  of 
$600  nUlllon.  It  should  be  recaUed  that  the 
latin  American  contributions  to  FSO  are  In 
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local  currenclea  and  that  thoee  of  the  United 
States  are  In  doUaia.  Confidential. 

"We  did  not  see  much  evldsnce  In  the  way 
ot  im  rsfonas  that  would  be  undertaken 
In  return  for  the  VS.  commitment  other 
than  the  fact  that  loans  mads  from  FBO 
were  supposed  to  beoooM  repayable  in  the 
currency  borrowed  beginning  with  this  re- 
plenlshmsnt.  In  fact,  the  question  ot  wheth- 
er the  UJ9.  oontrlbntlon  abould  be  made 
contingent  under  dealred  changes  with  IDB 
was  raised  during  debates  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  replenishment.  C<Mifiden- 
tlal. 

AVOro    HANa-TTPS 

"However,  emphasis  seemed  to  be  on  avoid- 
ing any  'hang-ups'  with  the  Latin  American 
members  that  would  upset  the  Oongrssslonal 
timetable  for  approving  the  necessary  legis- 
lation for  the  VS.  contribution.  The  prevail- 
ing decision  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
changes  needed  but  not  to  make  the  U.S. 
contribution  contingent  upon  their  lnq>le- 
mentatlon.  Confidential." 

OAO  also  maintained  that  the  last  U.8. 
contribution  to  IDB  could  have  been  delayed 
If  funds  to  develop  countries  had  been  lim- 
ited. It  said  the  executive  branch  Is  con- 
cerned over  unrestricted  access  to  FBO^  soft 
loans  by  devel(^>ed  countries,  but  has  done 
UUls  about  it. 

Back  In  1967.  Congress  passed  the  Selden 
Amendment,  which  called  for  the  VS.  dlzac- 
tor  of  IDB  to  propoee  Independent  audits  of 
IDB  by  an  International  group.  Ttue  OAO 
chaUengee  the  independence  of  the  Oroup 
of  Controllers  for  Evaluation  tc  Review  which 
was  established  In  responss  the  f<dlowlng 
year.  Its  three  mMnbers — ^from  the  VS., 
BrasU  and  Panama — all  work  undsr  the 
guidance  of  and  report  to  IDB'a  board. 

The  Selden  Amendment  also  calls  for  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  analyse  the  reports 
tor  Congress.  OAO  found  the  Oroup 's  first 
three  reports  generally  incompetent.  While 
It  has  not  yet  finished  studying  the  fourth 
report,  on  education.  OAO  said  It  "seems  to 
repreeent  a  thorough  analysts  of  existing 
conditions,  and  its  conclusions  are  supported 
by  examples."  But  the  Treasury  rsjected  the 
OAO  suggestion  that  It  advise  the  Comptrol- 
ler Oanaral  of  Its  view  of  the  recommenda- 
tions o<  the  Oroup  and  any  IDB  acttoDS  based 
on  them.  The  Treasury  argued  that  this 
would  place  the  Congressional  Investigative 
arm  In  an  Improper  supervisory  role. 
ADvm  nucoaxD 

The  Oroi^  noted  that  sfter  more  than  10 
years  of  activity,  IDB  still  has  no  manuals 
of  operations  to  guide  Its  staff  on  matters  of 
technical  assistance,  loan  processing,  loan 
administration,  reporting  rsqulrements  or 
project  evaluation.  That  seems  to  leave  a 
great  deal  to  the  judgment  of  technicians. 
But,  according  to  OAO,  their  advice  is  often 
ignored  or  over-ridden. 

Now  the  Administration  is  toying  to  attack 
other  donor  members  to  the  Bank,  believing 
this  to  be  the  key  to  more  strli>gent  per- 
formanoe  criteria.  OAO  liMUoatee  that  such 
a  move  "will  place  buffer  states  between  the 
Latin  American  members  and  the  VS.  to 
avoid  confrontations. " 

n^r»^»  became  a  men^>er  on  May  3.  1972. 
and,  according  to  Joaquin  E.  Meyer.  IDB  in- 
formation director,  Oermany.  and  Japan  have 
shown  an  interest  In  JoOilng.  Dozing  the  last 
week  of  September,  he  said  a  apeclal  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  governors,  repreeenttng 
all  member  countries,  held  executive  sessions 
In  Washington  on  questions  regarding  ad- 
mlttaitce  of  other  donor  menibers.  But  Mr. 
Meyer  expects  no  decisions  for  six  months 
to  a  year.  Matters  In  contention  include 
whether  new  donor  members  should  be  given 
the  right  to  appoint  governors  and  how  many 
executive  directors  should  represent  them. 

Venesuela,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  have 
auggested   changing   the   bank's   charter   to 
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permit  it  to  move  Its  headquarters  to  latin 

America 

"HAXO    WAT   TO   OPBUTt" 

OAO's  startling  report  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  Congress;  da^>lte  its  "Confiden- 
tial" classification,  all  members  are  entitled 
to  see  It.  The  107-page  doc\maent  Is  labeled 
"conftdentlal"  or  "unrlasslfled."  paragraph 
by  paragr^h,  thus  requiring  the  confidential 
classification  for  the  entire  document  be- 
cause it  contains  confidential  passages.  On 
September  21,  the  Inter-Ameiican  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affatrs 
Committee,  held  an  open  hearing  on  the  un- 
classified parts  of  ths  report.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Dante  B.  FasoeU  (D..  Fla.)  com- 
mented during  the  hearing.  "I  cant  see 
what's  so  senaltlve  about  who  did  or  didn't 
get  money  and  the  oondltlona  under  which 
they  got  It.  If  Mr.  Passman  keeps  chopping 
away,  sooner  or  later  well  probably  get  In- 
formation, but  It  seems  a  hard  way  to 
operate." 

Rep.  Faseell  was  referrlxig  to  eectlona  $04 
of  the  pending  approprlatlona  bill  author- 
ised by  Rep.  Otto  B.  Passman  (D..  La.) .  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Apprc^rlatlons  Committee.  It 
stipulates  that  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  International  financial  Institu- 
tion ahall  be  available  unleas  subject  to  an 
audit  by  the  Comptrc^ler  Oeneral  of  the  U.8. 
Opp>oDents  say  such  an  audit  would  eliminate 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  multi- 
national approach,  which  separates  economic 
aid  and  politics.  The  OAO  report  established, 
however,  that  thla  aim  has  not  been  achieved 
at  the  IDB. 

At  the  end  of  Its  report,  OAO  said:  "The 
Congreea  may  wish  to  consider :  'whether  the 
executive  branch's  low-profile  approach  In 
dealing  vrlth  IDB  and  Its  members  is  com- 
patible with  the  magnitude  of  financial  sup- 
port the  Congrees  is  asksd  to  approve  for  con- 
tributions to  IDB. 

"Whsther  the  executive  agencies'  decision 
to  withhold  certain  information  from  us  and 
the  Congrees  concerning  IDB  activities  is 
compatible  with  such  level  of  support.'  " 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  O. 
ABERNBTHY 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or    SOT7TB    CASOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  McMUXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want* 
to  jc^  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
honorable  Thomas  ABEunrKT  who  is  re- 
tiring from  Congress  this  year.  I  con- 
sider Congressman  Abxkwxtht  one  of  the 
ablest  Congressmen  on  Ci^iitol  Hill  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
lawyers  in  the  Congress.  I  have  sat  next 
to  Congressman  Abxrmxtht  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  during  the  past  28 
years  and  have  also  served  with  him  m 
the  House  District  Committee  since  he 
became  a  member  of  that  committee.  Mr. 
Abebnxtht  Is  one  of  our  outstanding  pre- 
siding officers  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
Congressman  who  can  do  a  better  Job  ot 
presiding  over  bills  in  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  know 
Congressman  Abpwitht's  wife  and  cMi- 
dren.  Tbey  are  a  credit  to  the  State  ot 
Mississippi  and  our  country. 

The  Congress  and  our  Nation  havtot 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  Tom's  decision 
not  to  be  a  candidate  again. 
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HON.  JIM  K£E 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF    CALXrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
Congnegm&R  Jm  Kxx  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— my  friend  and  a  man  I  admire 
greatly. 

Jdc  and  I  served  together  on  both  our 
committee  assignments  of  Public  Works 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  in  the  Congress  and  his 
loss  will  be  sorely  felt  In  the  committees 
and  In  the  Hoiise.  His  West  Virginia  con- 
stituents will  miss  his  effective  and  in- 
novative leadership. 

Even  though  we  are  of  different  politi- 
cal parties.  Jnc  and  I  have  developed  a 
close  and  very  fruitful  working  and  per- 
sonal relationship  during  his  years  in  the 
Congress  and  I  truly  regret  the  fact  that 
he  will  not  be  among  us  when  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  January. 

We  have  shared  many  goals  and  ac- 
complishments over  the  years  through 
the  time  of  our  service  t«3gether.  and  I 
can  assure  my  distingiiished  friend  that 
I  shall  never  forget  his  friendship. 
Knowing  him  as  I  do  I  am  sure  we  can 
count  on  his  continuing-  Interest  tmd  In- 
volvement in  public  affairs.  I  only  ask 
that  I  can  count  on  having  his  contin- 
uing advice  and  counsel  from  time  to 
time  because  he  is  a  veritable  "walking 
encyclopedia"  due  to  his  many  years  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  Congress- 
man, a  staff  member,  the  son  of  a  won- 
derful mother  and  father,  who  like  Jim, 
also  had  very  distinguished  records  of 
service  In  this  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  have  ewcompanied  Jm  Kit  on 
many  committee  trips,  primarily  asso- 
ciated with  floods  or  other  natural  dis- 
asters throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  I  grew  to  appreciate  the  very 
warm  and  compassionate  characteristics 
of  this  man's  personality.  He  constantly 
demonstrated  deep  concern  for  the  disas- 
ter victim,  the  downtrodden,  the  little 
guy  and.  as  we  say,  the  average  men  and 
women  in  our  society. 

I  was  extended  the  very  great  privUege 
of  being  invited  to  speak,  by  the  great 
Senator  J«nnt!»gs  Rakdolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  a  luncheon  in  "Jtm  Kie  Coun- 
try." honoring  a  famous  aviation  pio- 
neer. Also  in  attendance  that  day  was 
Jilt's  lovely  mother,  Mrs.  Kee. 

At  that  time  I  remtirked  to  both  Jnc 
and  his  mother  that  "these  folks  are  my 
kind  of  people"— the  same  is  true  of 
Congressman  Jm  Kxz.  He's  my  kind  of 
people. 

How  does  one  adequately  describe  a 
tried  and  true  friend?  I  can  only  attempt 
to  partially  convey,  in  words,  my  feelings 
and  description  of  him. 

The  Jui  Km  I  know  and  wUl  remem- 
ber is  »  courageous,  concerned,  consid- 
erate and  compassionate  man  that  really 
loved  his  family,  his  people  and  his  coun- 
try—he is  truly  a  "card-carrying  Amer- 
ican." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  conclusloti,  I  win  attempt  to  write  a 
couple  of  phrases  that  I  believe  "fit  Jim 
Kke  to  a  tee." 

Be  kind,  for  everyone  you  meet  is 
fighting  a  hard  battle. 

One  cannot  find  any  rule  of  conduct 
to  excel  "simplicity"  and  "sincerity." 

Thank  you  for  your  friendship  and 
may  the  Good  Lord  be  kindly  to  you, 
Jm. 
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THE  92D  CONGRESS  AND  MONTANA 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  during  our  activities  as  repre- 
sentatives of  our  various  constituencies, 
we  very  often  do  not  fully  comprehend 
the  long  range  over-view  of  each  Con- 
gressman's philosophy  and  his  legisla- 
tive interests  which  reflect  the  views  of 
his  constituency.  I  insert  the  following 
remarks  of  mine,  pertaining  to  my  west- 
em  Montana  constituency,  in  the  Con- 
QRESsioNAL  RECORD  SO  that  my  fellow 
Representatives  may  examine  a  capsul- 
ized  cross  section  of  the  areas  of  Inter- 
est predominant  In  my  district,  and 
examine  my  basic  method  of  personsdiz- 
Ing  my  representation  of  western  Mon- 
tana: 

Mt  Philosopht 

My  philosophy  as  Repres«ntatlve  from  th« 
First  Congreflslonal  District  of  Montana  has 
be«n  to  be  the  representative  for  Montana, 
not  from  Montana.  I  believe  that  represen- 
tation la  best  when  it's  closest  to  the  people. 
I  have  represented  the  Individual  Mon- 
tanan  rather  than  having  been  a  captive  of 
any  one  organization. 

Recognising  the  heavy  tax  burden  on  Mon- 
tanans,  I  have  consistently  voted  against 
unwarranted  federal  spending. 

I  have  been  particularly  active  In  han- 
dling constituent  requests  and  solving  prob- 
lems for  Individuals,  groups  and  clty-county- 
state  governments.  To  be  sure  that  Montan- 
ans  have  ready  access  to  myself  and  my  staff. 
I  have  operated  full-time  District  offices  In 
Helena  and  Missoula,  Montana.  I  have  kept 
my  Washington.  D.C.  office  open  on  Satur- 
days and  Invited  Montanans  to  call  me  col- 
lect, anytime. 

To  be  sure  that  I  am  properly  representing 
Montanans  views,  I  return  to  Montana  at 
least  once  every  month,  while  maintaining 
a  better  than  90%  attendance  and  voting  rec- 
ord. Public  listening  sessions  have  been  held 
In  every  comer  of  the  district. 

I  have  answered  a  weekly  average  of  600 
letters  and  telegrams,  and  260  telephone  calls. 
I  have  mailed  each  constituent  a  newsletter 
every  two  months,  sent  papers  of  interest 
to  Individuals  and  groups,  provided  Federal 
government  publications,  taped  a  weelcly 
radio  program  on  cturent  t(^lcs.  and  asked 
for  Montanans  views  on  Issues  and  problems 
through  questionnaire  surveys. 

Never  before  has  a  First  District  of  Mon- 
tana Congressman  brought  representation 
so  close  to  his  constituents. 

In  reflecting  Montanans  views,  I  have  taken 
the  following  stands,  which  I  think,  serve 
to  lllTistrate  and  emphaslee  the  concern  of 
Western  Montana  residents  for  the  problems 
facing  this  nation. 

I  voted  against  massive  foreign  aid,  which 
iM,  In  nallty,  a  subsidy  for  low-co«t  foreign 


labor;  against  using  education  funds  for 
school  busing  solely  to  obtain  racial  bal- 
ance. In  that  education  funds  must  be  used 
to  improve  quality  of  education.  I  supported 
quotas,  tariffs  and  surcharges  protecting 
American  labor  against  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition; Introduced  legislation  requiring 
rigid  Inspection  of  foreign  meat  slaughtered 
for  Importation  to  the  VS.,  inspection  done 
with  no  cost  to  the  XJ£.  taxpayer  and  I  sup- 
portad  UJ9.  withdrawal  and  deescalatlon  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  I  voted  for  Emergency 
Public  Service  Employment  Funds  to  relieve 
unemployment  caused  by  the  deescalatlon  of 
the  war  and  voted  to  Increase  Social  Secu- 
rity Benefits  for  the  aged.  I  voted  fcr  welfare 
reform,  requiring  able-bodied  men  and 
women  to  work  for  welfare  payments.  I 
voted  for  reduction  In  Income  taxes,  increased 
work-study  funds,  against  the  S.S.T.,  against 
the  Lockheed  loan.  I  acquired  funds  to  cor- 
rect air  pollution  and  environmental  prob- 
lems In  the  Townaend,  Montana  area,  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  punish  dope  pushers,  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  impose  severe  penalties  on 
those  who  use  guns  to  ccxnmlt  crimes  and  I 
supported  using  foreign  Import  tariffs  to 
reforest  public  lands,  I  voted  to  end  corrup- 
tion in  political  campaigns  by  requiring 
reporting  procedures  Identifying  illegal  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  and  I  voted  for 
federal  funds  to  combat  water  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  tliat  through 
cooperative  efforts,  public  end  private, 
cures  for  diseases  can  be  found.  Rising 
medical  costs  dictate  new  approaches  to 
health  insurance,  and  in  the  continua- 
tion of  adequately  staffed  local  commu- 
nity health  facilities.  I  supported  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  health  legislation  designed 
to  meet  those  needs  : 

HJl.  14188 — Provides  Increased  penalties 
for  heroin  pushers. 

HJl.  12598— eartabllahes  a  Speclil  Action 
Office  on  Drug  abuse  to  marshal  forces  to 
combat  the  drug  problem. 

HJl.  Con.  Res.  363 — Supports  International 
effcMts  to  restrict  narcotics  traffic. 

H.R.  3889  (PL  93-218)— Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act  tmplements  a  national  drive  to  defeat 
cancer. 

HH.  16378 — improves  national  traffic  and 
motor  vehicle  safety. 

HJl.  8630  (PL  93-158)— Niirses'  Training 
Act  to  provide  grants  to  assist  trainees  in  the 
nursing  profession  and  to  construct  facilities 
to  accomplish  this  training. 

HJl.  8629  (PL  9»-167)— Doctors'  Training, 
similar  to  the  Kurses'  Training  Act,  provides 
funding  for  better  facilities  and  training  of 
Doctors. 

HJl.  9213  (PL  92-803)— Improves  and 
broadens  benefits  to  survivors  of  coal  miners 
who  succumb  to  "Black  Lung"  (Pneumoco- 
niosis). 

H.B.  15476 — ^Establishes  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Multiple  Sclerosis. 

HH.  1406  and  6966 — Provides  for  thorough 
Inspection  of  Import  meats  and  labels 
them  as  such  from  producer  to  consiimer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  facing  us  is  that 
of  the  environment.  Through  soimd  re- 
source management  practices  Montana 
can  protect  lis  environment  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintalh  a  healthy  economy. 
The  multiple  use.  or  best  use  principle 
of  land  management  is  the  key. 

While  Federal  regulations  are  c^^es- 
sary,  the  prime  responsibility  for  pollu- 
tion control  Ues  with  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, however.  I  have  reflected  the 
feelings  of  Mcntanans  in  my  support  of 
the  following  list  of  environmental  leg- 
islation ; 
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HJl.  11886— Federal  Water  Pcrilutlon  Con- 
trol Aot,  the  moat  oomprebenalva  mMksure 
ever  enacted  to  combat  water  pollution. 

H.B.  886  *  9747- DMlgnates  m  wlUteroMa 
the  Lloooln  Back  Country  and  Bpanlsh  anas. 

H.R.  16418 — ProvldM  addltlanal  funding 
for  improved  forest  management. 

HH.  6M1— Xnoouragvi  state  and  local 
governments  to  develop  programs  for  dis- 
posing of  Junk  ear*. 

HH.  6060,  12186  *  4860— Problblta  abooC- 
log  of  *"*'"^'»  from  aircraft,  added  protec- 
tion for  eaglas  and  •atebUabment  of  marine 
sanctuaries. 

H.B.  9594 — To  daslgnate  the  Qrant-Kcdm 
R&nxsh  as  an  Historic  lite. 

H.J.  Res.  360 — Kitahllshes  a  Joint  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  the  envlronmwnt. 

HJl.  10446 — ^Requires  Federal  eontraoton 
to  observe  sound  envlrctunental  practloes. 

I  also  secured  f  imding  for  dust  abate- 
ment and  wlldUfe  sanctuaries  In  the 
vicinity  of  Canyon  Perry  Dam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  progress  we  enjoy  to- 
day is  the  result  of  the  sweat  and  toil  of 
prior  generations.  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  assure  the  senior  citizen  a  life  of  dig- 
nity and  we  should  utilize  their  experi- 
ence and  abilities.  I  supported  or  spon- 
sored the  following  Ust  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  do  Just  that: 

H.R.  1 — Ties  Social  Security  benefits  to 
cost-of-living  rise. 

H.R.  6861 — Provides  a  full  exemption  for 
those  60  and  crider  from  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. 

H.R.  12306— Establishes  a  NaUonal  In- 
stitute on  Aging. 

H.R.  1332S — ^Provides  homunaklng  and 
cons\imer  education  assistance  for  the  eld- 
erly. 

H.R.  13128 — Updates  pensions  for  World 
War  I  Veterans  tc  widows. 

H.R.  14977 — Provides  for  voluntary  em- 
ployment programs  for  older  Americans. 

H.  Res.  124 — Establishes  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Aging  to  study  problems  and  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

S.  1163 — Provides  Increases  In  the  field  of 
nutrition,  education,  and  low-oost  meals  for 
the  aged. 

I  also  supported  funding  of  the  Qreen 
Thumb. program  and  the  creation  and 
building  of  Senicn-  Citlzoi  centers. 

I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  young 
adults  must  be  respected  as  individuals, 
and  must  share  equally  as  citizens,  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  our  so- 
ciety. AH  Montana  youth  should  have 
the  chance  to  better  themselves  through 
Vo  Tech  or  college  training.  The  future 
of  Montana,  and  of  the  United  States, 
Ues  in  creating  Job  opportunities  for  our 

r<  youth.  I  have  spcxisored  or  siQiported  the 
fcdlowlng  list  of  legislation  aimed  at  im- 

>  proving  the  world  ol  the  young  adult : 

HJl.  8531 — Provides  Incentives  for  build- 
ing a  volunteer  Army,  thereby  eliminating  a 
need  for  the  draft. 

HJl  Res.  223 — Amends  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  years. 

HJl.  12596 — Coordinates  all  of  the  Inderal 
agencies  connected  with  the  drug  abuse 
problem  Into  a  Special  Office  for  Prevention 
of  Drug  Abuse. 

H.  Res.  739 — Expands  Federal  Student  In- 
tern Program  for  Interns  for  employment 
during  the  summer  months. 

HB.  7352 — Establishes  an  Institute  for  col- 
lecting infCMinatlon  on  and  training  officials 
for  the  treatment  and  oontrrs  of  Juvenile 
offenders. 

HJl.  11113 — Provides  Individual  Income  tax 
deductions  for  Vo-Tech  and  other  higher 
education  costs. 
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HJl.  14663 — AUowa  single  individuals  same 
tax  benefits  as  married  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  Representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must,  as 
a  mattn-  of  necessity  and  expediency,  im- 
prove the  wchange  of  oar  own  internal 
coni^essional  communications  so  we  can 
better  understand  the  feelings  and  issues 
of  importance  facing  the  diverse  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  I  hope  that  this 
capsuUsed  over-view  of  my  reflection  of 
the  views  oS.  Western  Montanans  helps 
to  serve  that  end. 
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MAKE  THE  U.S.  PAY  AND  PAY  DEAR- 
LY FOR  ITS  SUPPORT  OP  ISRAEL 


naval  baas  at  tUs  el  Haiaa.  sdnth  of  tbs  Utanl 
River  Delta. 

Israel's  northern  border  has  rsmalnsd  qnWt 
since  last  month's  ground  bxourslona  into 
16  guerrUla  bases  In  Lsbaoon. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOxnBAMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue*day.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  reports,  Eygptian  President  Sadat  has 
said  MaaX  he  hopes  to  promote  relations 
with  China,  to  patch  up  his  quarrel  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  make  the  United 
States  "pay  and  pay  dearly"  for  its  sup- 
port of  Israel. 

Exactly  what  the  Eygptian  President 
meant  by  this  remark  is  not  clear.  We 
can  reasonably  assume  several  possibili- 
ties— such  as  continued  and/or  increased 
terrorism,  or,  perhaps,  even  an  aU-out 
war  against  Israel. 

The  later  possibility  is  perhaps  most 
frightening — because  it  would  make  our 
national  politicians  put  up  or  shut  up 
on  their  pledges  to  aid  Israel  at  all  costs. 

The  Communists  realize  the  inroads 
which  they  have  made  on  the  American 
people  through  the  Vietnam  War.  It  is 
certainly  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  and  would 
not  support  another  Korea  or  Vietnam  in 
the  Middle  East. 

One  thing  is  certain  President  Sadat's 
threat  against  the  United  States  should 
make  our  politicians  reflect  on  what  is 
most  Important  in  their  election — prom- 
ises of  support  for  Israel  in  return  for 
campaign  funds  or  promises  to  mothers 
and  dads  to  keep  us  out  of  another  war 
in  return  for  reelection. 

I  insert  a  related  news  story  following 
my  remarks: 

[From  the  Wssblngton  Post,  Oct.  16, 1972  ] 
IssAB.  Raids  OosasnxA  Basmb  Dkspiix  Qtnxr 

cur   BOBDKSS 

Israel  warplanes  struck  yesterday  at  five 
Palestinian  guerrilla  bases  In  Lebanon  and 
Syria.    .<_l. 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Oolda  Melr  said  that 
tbe  raid  came  "In  order  to  make  the  terror- 
ists conscious  that  Jewish  blood  cannot  be 
spilled  without  any  reaction." 

She  said  that  Lebanon  and  Syria  were 
bit  because  In  tboes  countries  terrorists 
planned  the  Munich  killdngs.  the  Tel  Aviv 
airport  massacre  and  the  wave  of  letter- 
bombe  mailed  to  Jews. 

Teeterday's  raid  was  the  first  action  against 
Arab  gumillas  In  Lebanon  and  Syria  since 
Israel's  sweep  Into  southern  Le<>anon, 
Sept  16-17.  "Hie  Israeli  spokesman  listed  the 
targets  In  Lebanon  as  Slnlk,  neej'  Sldon; 
Daklfa  and  Dler  el  Aahayer.  and  a  guerrilla 


nrhts  l»  stopld.  orasy.  tt  makes  ao 
said  oos  Lsbaasse. 

Tbs  raapoose  stsmmed  tron  tbs  bsllsf  that 
the  Lebanese  go>v«mjDssxt  bad  clamperl  down 
as  stiffly  as  ts  polltlcaUy  possible  on  the 
Palestine  guerrillas  here  after  last  month's 
Israeli  assault. 

Less  than  48  hours  before  the  Israeli  air 
bocnbardBMnt  of  Palestinian  camps  near  81- 
doQ  aad  Tyra,  figbttag  broke  out  in  the  Ar- 
quob  region  of  Lebanon  between  modsrate 
and  extremtat  elwwsats  at  the  Palestinian 
guerrilla  movement,  with  losses  to  those 
^srrlllas  seeking  a  mors  active  role  against 
Israel. 

The  Lebanese  army  wUhln  tbs  past  week 
bss  again  engaged  the  gusnIUas  In  unan- 
nounced flrefights  to  control  their  a>ove- 
ments  near  the  Israeli  border.  Residents  of 
Lebanon  have  found  s  grest  increase  In  the 
number  of  army  roadblocks  set  up  to  check 
guerrUla  movements. 

Foreign  travders  in  the  border  area  re- 
port that  the  army  •  •  •  from  tbe  Israeli 
border. 

Only  Saturday,  it  was  aanounosd  that  the 
principal  Palestinian  guerrilla  organisations 
were  considering  shifting  tbstr  beadquarters 
from  Lebanon  to  Syria 

It  was  widely  accepted  by  the  Lebanese 
public  that  the  Israeli  attacks  In  September 
were  a  response  to  the  Munich  tragedy  But 
today's  assault  was  regarded  as  unprovoked, 
uncalled  for  In  the  face  of  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernments strong  efforts  to  control  tbe  frda- 
yeen,  and  likely  to  arouse  public  sympathy 
for  the  guerrmas  for  tbe  ftist  time  recently. 

Meanwhile.  In  Cairo  Egyptian  President 
Sadat  said  that  he  hoped  to  promote  rela- 
tions with  China,  to  patch  up  his  quarrel 
wltti  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  make  tbe 
United  States  "pay  and  pay  deaity"  for  Its 
support  of  Israel. 

The  speech  came  on  ttie  eve  of  the  depart- 
ure ot  Egyptian  Premier  Aziz  Sldkl  for  Mos- 
cow to  plead  for  a  renewal  of  Ues  between 
Moscow  and  Cairo. 

Sldkl's  mission  could  lead  to  a  renewal  of 
some  Soviet  arms  supplies  to  Egypt. 

Sadat  said  that  he  values  highly  tbe  doss 
r^stlon&blp  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
Bgyptbms  and  has  no  faith  In  American  ef- 
forts to  promote  a  Middle  East  peace  agree- 
ment. 

Sldkl  will  be  accompanied  by  vlrtuaUy 
the  same  high-level  team  which  travels 
with  him  to  Moscow  In  July  to  deUv«r  Badat  « 
ultlmatiun — supply  xis  with  advanced  of- 
fensive weapons  or  pull  out  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary presence. 

Egyptian  Defense  Minister  Gen.  Mohamed 
Sadek,  was  quoted  recently  by  s  diplomat 
as  saying  that  his  troops  have  osUy  enough 
ammunition  to  fight  a  ten-day  war.  Tb* 
Soviet  withdrawal  afyparently  wsbt  far 
beyond  what  Sadat  wanted,  leaving  his 
armed  forces  In  dtsarrsy.  This,  In  the  asssss- 
ment  of  diplomate  In  Cairo,  has  forosd  him 
to  mend  hie  fences  with  ths  Sovlsts. 


CONGRESSMAN  CHARUSS 
ORIPFIN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


17 


or    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  in  with  the  rest  of  my 
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colleagxies  to  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  a 
fellow  Democrat  and  committeeman, 
OoDgrcumaD  Chau.is  H.  Qtxmif. 

White  aerrlnt  on  tine  Merchant  Ifarlne 
and  Plsherlefi  Committee  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlsalaelppl,  I  have  learned 
to  respect  his  Judgment  and  am  well 
aware  of  his  perceptive  views.  The  Houee 
of  Repreeentatlves  has  lost  a  dedicated 
man  who  waa  a  true  representative  of  his 
district  and  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

I  regret  that  many  of  us  are  going  to 
loee  a  gracious  Individual  whom  we  were 
privileged  to  know  as  a  friend  rather 
than  Just  as  a  colleague  In  the  legislative 
branch. 


OCCDPATIONAL  SATETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  CONSULTATION 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wncoNsnf 
IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESKNTATIVKJ 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  have  tried  to 
keep  my  colleagues  informed  of  develop- 
ment regardlng_^eOccup«gonal  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of' 1970.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  draw  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent status  of  HJl.  17021.  to  provide  on- 
site  consultation  to  small  employers. 

Weeks  of  hearings  before  the  House 
Select  Labor  Subcommittee  and  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  all  focused 
on  consultation  as  the  primary  need  of 
small  businessmen  who  seek  to  comply 
with  complex  and  technical  OSHA  stand- 
ards. The  Wl  provided  that  an  employer 
with  25  or  fewer  employees  could  re- 
quest the  Department  of  Labor  to  come 
to  the  plant  and  Interpret  the  standards 
for  him.  No  citations  could  be  issued  and. 
with  the  limited  exceptions  of  imminent 
danger  and  serious  violation  situations, 
DO  mforcement  procedures  would  be 
triggered. 

In  spite  of  many  efforts  to  bring  HJR. 
17021  to  the  House  floor  under  siispen- 
slon.  the  bill  was  not  brought  up.  Only 
emergency  and  procedural  matters  were 
permitted  during  the  last  days  of  the 
session.  Although  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development 
Amendments  of  1972.  it  was  dropped  in 
conference  as  nongermane. 

Tha  blU  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  admin- 
istration, the  AFL-CIO.  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship,  and  perhaps  moet  impor- 
tant^, the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
National  Small  B\istness  Association  and 
the  National  Pederatlon  of  Independent 
Business. 

On  October  12.  I  Inserted  for  the  Ric- 
ou  the  endorsement  of  the  NSBA.  I 
would  Uke  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  time  the  further  endorsements  of 
the  NFIB  and  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. 

The  items  follow: 
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I  (Talegranuil 

Chsuoo,  III.. 
October  11. 1972. 
Hon.  William  A.  Stucxb, 
Route  of  Bepreaentattvea,  Lonfieorth  Haute 
Ogtee  BuUtfin^.  WaihingtOK,  DX!.: 
The  Nfttknud  Safety  CouncU  wtebea  you 
well  In  and  rupporta  your  efforts  to  obtain 
Houa*  approTal  toi  HB    17020.  On-elte  oon- 
sultattve  •asUtaace  to  smaU  employers  will 
help  Improve  their  occupatlotuil  aatety  and 
health    perlormance.    It    will    also    enhance 
voluntary   ooaf>eratlon    and   oompllanoe   by 
eliminating  a  climate  at  apprehension  now 
present  in  much  ot  the  b\2elneaa  oommunlty. 
However,  we  are  seriously  concerned  that  the 
Inadequacy   of   authorizations   in   section   3 
(B)  (3)  will  prevent  full  eflectlveneea  of  the 
bill   and   hope   that   these   amounts  can   be 
■ubatanttaUy  increased. 

HOWABO  Ptlb, 
Pretident,  National  Safety  Council. 

WaSHINOTOIT,  0£. 

October  12. 1972. 
Hon.  William  A.  Biuuaa. 
Houae  of  Bepretentativea. 
WoMfiin^on,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  our  818,000  anaU  business 
member  Anns,  I  strongly  support  your  ef- 
forts to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  through  H.a.  17031.  . 

I  hope  this  will  be  a  succeesful  first  step 
toward  maUng  the  administration  of  OSHA 
fair  for  all  bustneesee. 

Wilson  S.  JoBKSoif , 
Pretident.  National  federation  of 

IndeperUlent  Butineis. 


DR.  DURWARD  HALL 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAa 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESXNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  %>eaker,  this  is  a 
sad  period  for  some  of  us  as  we  bid  fond 
adieus  to  so  many  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  will  not  return 
in  the  next  Congress.  Parting  is,  as  ,the 
poet  <»ice  said,  such  sweet  sorrow  that 
for  purely  personal  reasons  I  have 
eschewed  Joining  in  the  many  ecomlums 
that  have  been  and  are  being  paid  on  this 
floor. 

This  is  not  because  I  think  any  the  less 
of  those  who  are  leaving  but  rather  that 
my  poor  remarks  undoubtedly  would  be 
ecUpsed  by  the  fluent  rhetoric  of  my 
more  eloquent  colleagues. 

Nevertheless,  I  simply  cannot  allow 
one  of  my  colleagues  to  depart  without 
making  some  little  obesiance  in  his  direc- 
tion. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  estettned 
and  noble  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Dr. 
DtrRWAKS  Hall,  who  has  chosen  not  to 
stand  again  for  election. 

In  my  Judgment,  Dr.  Hall  is  perhaps 
the  most  conscientious  man  sind  legisla- 
tor it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
know.  He  has,  to  my  knowledge,  spent 
more  time  on  this  floor  than  any  of  us. 
following  carefully  the  debates  to  m«ke 
certain  that  he  has  heard  and  weii^ed 
not  both  sides  but  all  sides  of  &n  argu- 
ment. Dr.  Hall  la  one  of  those  rare  in- 

'>r;.'J 


October  18,  1972 


dlvlduals  who  reUes  more  on  his  ears 
than  on  his  mouth — he  listens  welL 

Dr.  Hall  gave  up  a  successful  and  lu- 
crative practice  in  surgery  in  the  belief 
that  he  could  serve  his  fellow  man  more 
frultf^^  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  A 
graduate  of  a  great  medical  ctdlege,  chief 
surgeon  in  an  imixirtant  clinic,  7  years 
In  the  Army  as  chief  of  personnel  In  the 
ofllce  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral,  a  Legion 
of  Honor  winner,  honored  hy  his  peers  as 
a  fellow  in  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  a  diplomat  in  the  American 
Board  of  Surgery,  these  and  many  other 
honors,  he  has  worn  lightly,  and  moestly. 

Dr.  Hall  will  have  served  12  years  in 
this  estimable  body  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  They  were  years  of  hard  work  and 
patient  and  tireless  devotion  to  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri  and  to  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation,  which  he  loves  so  well. 

I  only  wish  that  I  were  able  to  say  what 
is  in  my  heart  for  this  fine  citizen  and 
m<i.n  I  wish  for  him  and  his  devoted 
wife  years  of  unblemished  health  and 
happiness. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  COLMER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

or   WK8T    vnCTNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
end  of  this  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
we  will  lose  the  leadership,  force  of  ex- 
ample, and  stimulation  provided  by  our 
outstanding  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Hon.  William  Colmxr  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

If  you  glance  at  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory you  win  note  that  his  blognu^hy 
is  capsuled  in  just  five  lines  of  type. 
Just  think  of  that.  Only  five  lines  to 
summarize  an  active  career  In  Congress 
over  a  period  of  40  years.  Prom  first  elec- 
tion during  the  threatening  days  of  1932, 
through  depression,  war,  peace.  Inflation, 
and  through  all  of  the  ccmxplex  patterns 
of  problems  they  brought  to  a  self-gov- 
erning nation,  it  can  fairly  be  said  that 
he  has  seen  it.  heard  it  all,  and  never 
fafled  to  bear  his  fuU  share  of  the  con- 
troversies developed  and  the  decisions 
finally  taken. 

During  my  service  la  the  Congress  I 
have  admired  him  for  many  qualities,  not 
limited  to  his  often-demonstrated  skills 
and  the  range  of  his  experience.  I  have 
admired  the  way  in  which  he  has  weath- 
ered the  force  of  repeated  stcMrms.  held 
to  his  convictions,  and  stUl  retained  a 
fine  and  Judicious  fairness  along  with  a 
sense  of  humor  that  would  have  long 
ago  eroded  under  pressure  in  a  lesser 
man.  made  of  less  durable  fibers. 

I  Join  all  those  who  extend  congratu- 
lations on  his  magnificent  career  and 
best  wishes  for  many  years  at  home  in 
Mississippi  where  he  can  enjoy  our  fu- 
ture efforts  with  spectator  interest  and 
appropriate  comments,  as  always. 


October  18,  1972 

HON.  JOHN  L.  M<a£ILLAN 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROTBAL 

or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSKNTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1972 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  coUeagues  in  saluting  CoogresMaan 
John  L.  McMillak. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
spans  over  three  decades,  has  been  one 
of  dedicated  service  to  his  district  and 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  he 
can  certainly  reflect  with  great  personal 
satisfaction  on  his  many  achlevemwits 
during  this  time. 

ADDITIONAL  SOCIAL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  extend  to  him  my  sincere  best  wishes 
for  every  success  in  his  forthcoming 
pursuits. 


COSTS  OP  HJl.  1 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wnooMBnt 
IN  TH«  HOOB»  OP  REPMeSENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  Octdber  17,  1972 
Mr.  BYRNES  <a  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  may  be  hdpful  for  the  Members  to 
rnay*  additional  coat  informatloD  rela- 
tive to  the  conference  version  of  HH.  1 
available.  I  am  therefore  inserting  in  the 
Rgcou  tb»  fcdlowlng  tables  prepared  by 
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the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

Ovtgo  over  preeent  law  calendar  1974 

{oonfertnae  agreement) 

[m  billions  of  doUars] 

Trust  runde 

Social  Security  Cash  Benefits 18 

Hospital    Insurance — •.--       W 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance .  1 


Otrtal 


Oeneral  JUveanee 


Supplemental  Security  Inoowe 

Pood  Stamp  Ceah  Out 

Poeter  Car*.._.„ ,..*-.—_ 

Medicaid    .: — 

Supplementary  Medical   Ineuraaoe. 


Total 


4.0 

1.8 

—.3 

.a 

—.8 

.4 

1.S 


Otand    total. 


B.  S 


SECUWTY  PAYMWTS  RESULTING  TH£  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  Of  1W2 

llBI 


Addittosil  ptyeiMts  In 
cKtodaryesr 


Provision 


1973 


1S74 


Total. 


CASH  BENERTS 


S1.S*2 


».M7 


t  ncroased  bonsfib  for  widowi  and  widowora  yp  to  100  peteent  o» 
PIAit»fi65flimit»dtoOAIB) 

^2,100  oxwnpt  imount;  »1  tor  »  ibovt  J2,100 

EirniHli  in  year  o(  ittaimiMnt  of  i|i  72 - 

Spwial  mimmiini  PtA  up  to  J170 

Ciwlit  lor  fiibir*  MilTM  rtbromtnt.    ,  -      .-.-^ 

Noneontributonr  awJits  for  «HW»fy^»«f*I"  »'lfli'?!rf-i.i^-Ji 
Efimimtt  supeact  roquiraaiant  for  diMrcKl  wivaa  and  MirrtMf 

Studont  ehHd  beetfib'pa'inWiafiar  aiaH  to  aid  o(  laniVrtar 

A|aS2eoBiputatioapoirtfor«jB.  

Radeca  disability  w>iba(  panod  to  5  monOls....    
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COST  IMPACT  ON  MEDICAID  Of  H.R.  1  (CONFERENCE  VERSION)— Continued 
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<  tndudas  idministratlen. 


THANK  YOU,  JOHN  BYRNES 


HON.  WILUAH  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WiaCOMlUIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  voluntary  retirement  of  the 
Honorable  Jomr  Btutss  will  leave  a  vast 
and  painful  void  in  our  State's  delega- 
tion to  the  93d  Con«reas. 

Johh  Btxnss  has  served  32  years  In 
public  life.  An  able  lawyer,  he  was  the 
Republican  floor  leader  of  the  Wiscon- 
stn  Senate  before  etoetton  to  this  body 
28  years  aco. 

Any  fair  account  of  his  career  and 
contiributiona  in  this  House — if  it  could  be 
drawn — probably  would  become  too 
lengthy  to  suit  the  discerning  taste  of  a 
man  with  his  paasicMi  for  economy.  Let 
It  be  said,  simply,  that  few  have  served 
with  the  compassion,  the  dignity,  and 
sheer  ability  which  have  characterized 
the  service  of  John  Btknks. 

As  a  neighbor  who  has  been  privileged 
to  follow  his  cskreer  throughout  most  of 
my  lifetime,  I  want  to  share  one  brief 
vignette,  to  Illustrate  the  respect  he  has 
earned  throughout  our  State  of  Wlecoo- 
sin. 

This  Impression  came,  not  surprising- 
ly, from  a  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin  politi- 
cal sclenee  professor  and  his  class  of  20 
students  who  were  visiting  Washington. 


After  they  had  spent  2  weeks  In  meetings 
with  officials  around  this  city,  and  with 
the  members  of  four  State's  delegation.  I 
asked  the  group:  "What  has  impressed 
you  the  most  about  your  stay  in  Wash- 
ington?" 

There  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation. 
This  was  the  reply: 

If  you  really  want  to  lesuTi,  talk  with 
John  Byrnks. 

That  is  a  true  story.  And— like  the 
students  who  nodded  in  agreement — his 
colleagues  In  the  Houfe  will  long  remem- 
ber, and  cherish,  the  counsel  we  have 
come  to  expect  on  the  most  complicated 
questions;  tlie  genial  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience we  take  for  granted;  and  most  of 
all  the  opportunity  we  have  to  Just  "talk 
with  John  Bthnks." 
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THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOTJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished service  of  Tom  Abkrnethy  in 
this  body  spans  30  years  of  the  most  dra- 
matic aaad  challenging  era  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  When  Tom  came  to  the 
CoBgrees,  cotton  was  king  in  his  great 
State  of  Mississippi  and  throughout 
much  of  the  Southland.  Times  change, 


and  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Tom 
Abernethy  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Nation.  We  will  miss  his 
service  here  and  his  wise  counsel. 

Tom  has  always  been  able  in  debate  in 
the  traditions  of  Mississippi  and  the 
South.  He  is  devoted  to  and  has  fought 
for  constitutional  government  and  a  Na- 
tion ruled  by  law  rather  tlian  by  men. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Tom  had  a  guiding  hand 
in  every  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
rural  America,  which  forms  the  stability 
and  the  foundation  of  our  representative 
democracy.  He  quickly  recognized  the 
need  to  diversify  the  economy  of  rural 
America,  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  rural 
renewal. 

Tom  has  been  greatly  concerned  too 
for  the  problems  facing  urban  America 
and  the  Nation  s  Capital,  and  has  worked 
far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  a  commit- 
tee that  does  not  directly  affect  his  own 
district.  He  has  attempted  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  District  to  fulfill  the 
role  envisioned  by  the  Pounding  Fathers 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  cities. 

Genial  and  affable,  admired  and  re- 
spected on  the  House  floor  and  in  com- 
mittee, a  defender  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' position  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  and  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple. Tom  Abernethy  has  been  a  Con- 
aressman's  Congressman.  His  lovely  wife 
Alice  Margaret  has  been  an  outstanding 


October  18,  1972 

helpmate   through   political   campaigns 
and  service  in  Washington. 

Millie  Joins  me  in  wishing  for  Tom 
and  his  wonderful  family  continued  suc- 
cess and  every  happiness  in  the  future. 


THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  THE  TJ.N.O. 
TO  PRESERVE  U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  seen  mudi  debate  and  contro- 
versy over  the  continued  role  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  United  Nations. 

Some  might  pwlnt  with  pride  to  the 
congressional  action  cutting  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  U.N.  to  $25  billion 
as  a  first  step  toward  placing  the  UJf. 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  enough.  The 
H^.  still  exists;  the  United  States  is  still 
a  member  of  thtit  body,  and  the  interna- 
tionalists— or  one-worlders — continue  to 
pirate  the  taxpayer's  treasury  and  use 
the  U.N.  to  subvert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  thus  threatening  the  lives 
of  American  citizens  by  destrosdng  their 
ability  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

Two  recent  incidents  empiiasize  the 
continued  danger  to  the  United  States 
from  the  United  Nations  and  UJf. 
regional  organizations.  First,  the  Atlantic 
Union  Resolution  passed  the  Seaiate  of 
the  united  States  by  voice  vote;  this 
legislation  was  reported  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  AlTairs  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  Fortunately,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee refused  to  grant  this  leeislstlon  a 
rule,  thus  blocking  it  for  this  session. 

The  Atlantic  Uhlon  Resolution  pro- 
posed to  set  up  a  delegation  to  explore 
U.S.  entry  into  a  Federal  union  with  the 
14  other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization — a  regional  branch 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Such  a  membership  would  reduce  the 
United  States  to  the  pre -Revolutionary 
War  status  of  a  European  state — if  not 
a  colony — in  a  confederation  under  the 
one  word  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  fact,  the  resolution  by  its  pro- 
vision would  attempt  "to  create  an  At- 
lantic Union  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations"  to  "reduce  the  cost  of 
the  common  defense,  provide  a  stable 
currency  for  world  trade,  facilitate  com- 
merce of  all  kinds,  enhance  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  member  nations, 
and  increase  their  capacity  to  aid  the 
people  of  developing  nations." 

The  other  recent  incident  indicating 
that  the  internationalists  continue  to  use 
the  United  Nations  to  subvert  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  was  the 
attempt  to  bring  up  the  Genocide  Treaty 
in  the  Senate  under  unanimous  consent. 
Fortunately  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  object- 
ed, thus  blocking  this  threat  to  the  con- 
stitutionally secured  liberties  of  the 
American  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  my  remarks  of  October  4,  1972 — 

CONGRESSIOHAL     RiCORD,     page     3SB14 — I 

pointed  out  that  the  crime  of  genodde — 
which  is  not  adeauately  defined  by  the 
treaty — will  be  supranational  and  thus 
will  transcend  our  Constitution.  A  per- 
son charged  with  the  crime  of  genocide, 
if  he  is  a  U.S.  citizen,  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  our  precious  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Furthermore,  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  would  clearly  annul  the  ex- 
isting Connally  reservation — which  Is  the 
last  remaining  bulwark  of  protection  of 
the  individual  American  citizen  from  the 
collective  actions  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  agencies 

Finally,  the  treaty  is  explicit  in  saying 
that  the  final  arbiter  of  the  applicability 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  will  not 
be  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  will  be  the  mtematlonal 
Court  of  Justice  in  Geneva.  It  goes  on  to 
provide  for  mandatory  extradition  upon 
serving  of  a  writ  against  an  individual. 

In  essence,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  Genocide  Treaty  is  antagonistic  to 
our  constitutional  system  of  government 
and  our  personal  liberties. 

The  American  people  can  be  thankful 
that  the  Congress  did  not  approve  the 
Atlantic  Union  Resolution  and  that  the 
Senate  did  not  ratify  the  Genocide 
Treaty.  But  the  pee^ile  cannot  rest;  the 
internationalists  will  certainly  attempt 
to  get  these  measures  approved  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Tlie  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  was  first 
introduced  In  1951 — ^President  I«xon. 
then  a  Senator,  was  one  of  the  original 
co-sponsors. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  has  been  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  since  1950.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  efforts  will 
be  made  to  ratify  this  Treaty  during  the 
next  sessicBi.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  gone 
on  record — Congressionai.  Record,  p. 
36296 — asking  his  colleagues  to  "sup- 
port early  action  on  the  Genocide  Ccm- 
ventton  in  the  neiit  Congress." 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle  to  pro- 
tect our  constitutional  syston  of  govern- 
ment goes  on.  It  is  appropriate,  then,  to 
consider  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Langer,  during 
the  Sensite  debates  on  the  ratlflcatlan  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  Senator  Langer  was 
one  of  two  Senators  to  vote  against  raU- 
flcation  of  this  Charter.  Certainly  his 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled. 

I  include  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Congkksbional  Reco&d,  July  28, 
19461 

The  Pkesxsent  pro  tempore.  The  quee- 
tlon  iB,  will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  Executive  F,  the  United 
Nations  Charter? 

Mr.  Lancix.  Mr.  President,  during  my  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  common 
people.  I  have  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve 
the  hour.  I  have  no  qiiarrel  with  the  vote  of 
any  honest  Senator  upon  this  floor.  Each  one 
took  the  same  oath  that  I  took,  namely,  to 
defend  and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

PractlcaUy  aU  Members  of  this  body  have 
Indicated  that  they  will  vote  for  the  charter. 
Under  my  oath.  Mr.  President,  and  under  my 
conscience,  I  cannot  so  vote.  If  I  did  I  would 
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feel  that  I  was  betraying  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  died  In  this  war  for  the 
United  States,  and  the  hundrwls  of  thou- 
sands who  have  sacrtfloMl  their  lored  onea 
and  their  treasure.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  last  dollar  In  the 
United  SUt«8  Treasury,  and  the  last  dollar 
that  we  c»uld  borrow  If.  by  spending  that 
money,  we  could  eliminate  war,  which  we  aU 
abhor  and  hate.  I  would  unheeltantly  vote  for 
the  Charter  If  I  felt  that  it  oSered  even  the 
tiniest  hope  of  a  permanent  peace.  But.  In 
spite  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  Xeei  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Charter — and,  make  sure,  we  are  going  to 
implement  it — will  mean  perpetuating  war.  I 
feel  that  It  wlU  mean  the  enslavement  of 
millions  of  pe«^le  from  Poland  to  India,  from 
Korea  to  Java,  as  well  a*  people  In  many  other 
plaoee  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Charter  will  b*  an*  st«p  more  toward 
compulsory  and  military  conscription,  and 
all  that  which  goes  with  war 

In  my  c^lnlon,  the  charter  Is  not  at  aU 
similar  to  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the  United 
States  which  was  adopted  by  the  Ortglnal 
Colonies.  I  may  say  at  this  point  that  I  i^ree 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  {Mr.  Bamaxs]  said  earlier 
In  the  day,  when  be  stated  - 

"Moat  Important  of  all,  the  American  Con- 
stitution went  to  great  lextgth  to  g\aarantee 
genuine  equality  to  Stataa  antartng  Into 
the  Union.  Naithar  Ban  Fnmklln  aw  ttie 
other  members  of  the  ConaUtutlooal  Ooa- 
vantlon  would  have  toleratad  a  constitution 
by  which  two  or  three  or  five  of  the  States 
were  given  a  veto  power  over  all  of  the  reat." 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  and  to  the 
other  Metnbera  of  the  Senate  that,  in  my 
judgment,  if  tha  Obarter  had  bean  in  effect 
when  the  American  Revolution  ux>k  plaoe, 
ntmoe  and  all  other  oountrtea  who  eame  to 
help  us  would  not  have  been  able  to  oome, 
and  today  we  would  stUl  be  a  colony  under 
the  rule  of  England. 

Mr.  President^  In  my  campaign  for  the 
senatorahlp  6  years  ago  I  pledged  to  the 
fathers  and  motben  of  North  Dakota  that  I 
would  neiver  vote  to  send  our  boys  away  to 
be  slaughtered  upon  the  battlefields  of  Eu- 
rope. I  kept  that  pledge  on  this  floor.  I  prom- 
ised In  that  campaign  to  vote  In  the  Senate 
to  expend  the  last  dollar,  if  neoe— ary,  in 
order  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Again  I  say.  Mr.  President,  than  I  kept  that 
pledge  to  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 

Having  so  pledged  myself,  and  having  been 
elected  to  my  senatorahlp  upon  such  pledge, 
and  having  been  elected  to  create  an  orga- 
nisation to  which  we  would  give  a  prostUse. 
either  express  or  Implied,  that  It  would  have 
authority  to  send  our  boye  all  over  the  earth, 
I  cannot  support  the  Charter.  I  believe  It 
Is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  American  instttuttads.  I  further 
believe  that  when  a  candidate  for  oOloe 
pledgee  himself  by  speolflo  proatlsee,  tboee 
promises  should  be  honored,  regardleas  of 
the  political  oonsequenoee  which  may  follow 
to  the  candidate  who  made  them. 

Furthermore,  Mr  Pretident,  I  reiterate  that 
we  ought  not  to  vote  on  this  Charter  in  the 
absence  of  our  11.000,000  fighting  men  and 
women.  Tliey  are  now  away,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  their  attitude  will  be  upon  their 
return,  after  having  been  to  the  four  oomars 
of  the  earth  and  after  having  fought  upon 
the  seven  seas.  We  sit  hare.  Mr.  Prealdetit. 
In  our  fine  offices  and  upon  this  senatorial 
floor,  blissfully  Ignorant  of  what  thoee  11.- 
000.000  veterans  may  be  thinking.  After  aU, 
they  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  oomnxm 
people  of  America.  Certainly  there  ts  no  rea- 
son for  BWA  a  htirry  to  pass  this  Charter 
that  some  steps  could  not  have  been  tatoen 
to  have  referred  the  matter  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  including  the  noen  and  wom- 
en In  the  armed  forces,  before  the  final  vote 
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VM  U*«n  upon  it.  As  their  r«pr«ent»tlv« 
ban  in  tb«  suiata.  I  oaooot,  I  wUl  not,  Ood 
tMlplng  ma,  vot«  for  a  m«Mure  which  I  »»- 
U«ve  to  t>«  unlMTful  under  our  Constttutton. 
ft  QMASux*  wlUoh,  In  my  opinion,  Mtnys  the 
W7  people  who  aent  ua  to  the  Senate  ae 
their  iepreeentatlvea. 


MILTON  JOWERJ3:   A  LEOKNDARY 
COACH 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


aw 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  EKPHESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
faflteat  growing  imtveraltles  In  the  State 
of  Tezaa  is  southwest  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity located  In  San  Marcos  in  my 
district. 

Last  Saturday,  the  many  frtends  of 
Milton  Jowers  paused  to  honor  their 
coach  who  has  complied  a  38-year  coach- 
ing record  capped  with  a  587-146-3  win/ 
loae  3klen,  and  more  devoted  friends  and 
admirers  than  most  people  accomplish 
tn  two  Ufettmee. 

Quoting  from  an  article  by  George 
Breazeale  published  in  the  Austin 
American  Statesman,  the  following 
seems  to  best  describe  the  man: 

Tba  JowMV  mystique  came  full  eliele,  re- 
veallBg  two  xbingB  about  the  man:  Hla 
■liMHirssI  poUey  of  treating  every  player 
alike,  and  hla  usoompcomlalog,  unflinching 
honesty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
record  of  Milton  Jowers.  as  I  am  very 
proud  of  what  he  hw  meant  to  so  many 
young  people  over  the  years.  I  insert  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Breaseale: 
SWT  Hoifoas  CoAcm — ^Ho  aoLmnw  fob 
Jowaaa 
(By  George  Breaeeale) 
"This  man  sitting  here,"  said  the  speaker. 
kicked   more   tails,   said   more   ugly   things 
and  deprived  more  people  of  their  individual 
rights  than  Just  ahout  anybody  you  oould 


That  track  reoord  might  have  most  people 
sitting  alone,  very  muoh  alone,  in  an  old 
rocking  chair.  But  MUton  Jowera,  about 
whom  tbeae  words  were  q>aken,  had  no  soli- 
tude Saturday. 

Prom  far  and  near  former  high  school  and 
college  athletes  some  calling  Milton  Jowers 
"coach"  for  more  than  36  year*,  converged 
on  San  Marcos  to  convey  their  esteem  to  a 
remarkable  man  indeed. 

They  were  present,  almost  300  strong,  as 
part  of  Coach  Jowers  Appreciation  Day  activ- 
ities at  Southwest  Texas  State,  where  the 
legend  of  the  man  bloaeomed  to  full  flower 
But  links  from  a  fabulous  victory  chain 
{ 687-140-3  lifetime  coaching  cecord  In  foot- 
beil  and  basketball)  were  all  there. 

Athletes  who  bad  played  basketball  for 
Jowers  at  Shiner  High  School,  hla  basketball 
and  football  warriors  at  San  Marcos  High 
School  in  the  years  Just  before  World  War  II. 
baskatballers  who  tolled  for  him  at  South- 
west Texas  from  1946  through  1961  and 
SWTS  footballers  of  two  eras,  1961  through 
IMS  and  IMl  through  1964.  were  all  there. 
populating  10  tables  at  a  Saturday  noon 
barbecue. 

Bpoksamen  from  each  era  called  up  memo- 
rtes,  htunorous  now  in  retrospect,  but  each 
one  a  revealing  facet  of  a  coaching  person- 
ality whoee  genius  perhaps  lay  tn  securing 
maximum  effort  and  disciplined  performance 
from  the  athletes  who  played  for  him. 
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And,  as  each  tale  unfolded,  the  Jowers 
mystique  came  full  circle  revealing  two 
things  about  the  man:  his  steadfast  policy 
of  treating  every  player  alike,  and  his  un- 
compromising, unflinching  honesty. 

When  MUton  Jowers  arose  to  respond  to 
the  tributes,  hi*  boys  learned  quickly  that 
almost  a  decade  away  from  active  coaching 
has  changed  him  not  a  bit. 

"If  all  of  you  came  here  today  expecting 
me  to  tell  you  I'm  sorry  for  all  the  times 
I  chewed  you  out,  you're  going  to  be  dls- 
^pointsd." 

"But,"  he  added,  "1  never  once  chewed  any 
of  you  out  that  I  dldnt  love.  Now,  if  I 
chewed  some  of  you  out  more  than  I  did 
others  it  wasn't  beoavise  I  loved  you  more 
...  It  Tvas  because  you  fouled  up  more. 

"But  I  do  want  you  to  know  this.  I  appre- 
ciate your  being  here  today  much  more  than 
I  can  ever  say." 

Xiong  ago,  while  his  troops  were  stUl  doing 
battle  in  football  and  basketball — and  one 
ex-player  said  Saturday  that  a  typical  Jowers 
pre-game  pep  talk  went,  "you  loee  this  one 
and  m  have  your  hide" — he  preeented  hU 
phUoaophy  of  the  coach-athlete  relationship. 

"I  had  rather  a  player  of  mine  respect  me 
as  a  man  and  as  a  coacb  than  like  me  per- 
sonally, although  I  would  hope  I  oould  get 
that  same  respect  and  be  liked." 

Saturday,  his  boys,  many  of  them  now 
coaches,  gathered  for  the  noon  barbecue  and 
again  that  night  when  Southwest  Texas'  foot- 
ballers came  from  behind  In  the  flnal  minute 
for  a  34-20  win  over  Stephen  P.  Austin,  dis- 
played their  feeling*  about  Uie  ooach-atblete 
bond. 

His  ooachlng  reoord, Indlcatee  Jowers'  policy 
of  "constructive  criticism" — or  "chewing 
out."  if  one  foregoes  euphemisms — rarely 
failed.  And  even  when  he  retiu-ned  to  football 
coaching  In  1961  after  an  eight-year  layoff, 
he  espoused  his  theories  succinctly: 

"The  football  player  who  gets  out  and  hits 
and  blocks  and  tackles  has  always  won — and 
I  dont  think  the  atomic  age  is  going  to 
change  that.  As  long  as  the  boys  I  have  will 
hit  a  lick,  we'll  get  along." 

They  coexisted  famously.  By  1963,  SWTS 
had  a  10-0  record,  the  school's  first  unbeaten 
season  in  four  decades,  and  had  the  Bobcats 
been  Invited  to  participate  In  the  NAIA  play- 
offs, might  well  have  given  Jowers  a  national 
small  college  football  championship  to  ac- 
company the  NAIA  basketball  title  won  by  his 
1960  team. 

Jowers  coached  Little  AU-Amerlcans  in 
both  sports  during  bis  hitches  at  Southwest 
Teaiaa — but  one  personnel  theme  was  noted 
again  and  again:  his  abUlty  to  hone  and 
polish  dlBLmond-ln-the-rough  prospects  from 
small  high  schools  into  towering  talents. 
Basketball ers  J.  C.  (Spider)  Maze  and  Charles 
Sharp  and  footballer  Jerry  Cole  were  prime 
examplee  of  athletes,  perhape  not  overly  so- 
phisticated when  they  came  to  Southweet 
Texas,  who  responded  to  this  technique. 

And  Indeed  Jowers  was  not  imaware  that 
the  player  who  realizes  his  talents  are  not 
fully  developed  Is  eminently  coachable. 

"He  had  me  pretty  well  iinder  control  from 
the  time  I  came  to  Southwest  Texas  because 
he  knew  where  I  was  from,"  said  Dale  Joban- 
son.  who  played  bis  high  school  football  at 
a  tiny  Class  B  way-station. 

Jowers  taught  them  honesty,  too — as  a  hil- 
arious story  told  Saturday  Indicated. 

Some  enterprising  individual  In  the  ath- 
letic dorm  secured  a  10-gallon  metal  drum  of 
Ice  cream  and  was  dispensing  the  nectar  to 
the  warriors — when  In  walked  Jowers. 

"Who  brought  this  up  here?"  Jowers  de- 
manded. 

'I  did."  one  Individual  responded,  reluc- 
tantly. 

"Where  did  you  get  It?" 

"Downtown." 

"I  mean  where  downtown?" 

Jowers  bored  In. 

"I  found  It." 
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■•Where  did  you  flnd  It?" 

A  long  pause. 

"In  the  back  of  an  Ice  cream  truck,"  waa 
the  long  dalayed  response. 

That  brought  galea  of  laiightar  Saturday- 
hut  a  man  famUlar  with  the  story  added  the 
not-surprising  postscript. 

"He  marched  them  downtown  to  where  it 
oame  from  and  made  them  face  up  to  the 
people.  Anyone  who  knows  htm  wouldn't 
expect  htm  to  do  anything  else,"  the  man 
said. 

Those  who  honored  him  Saturday  know 
him  welL  And  they  would  have  bean  dlsi^- 
polnted  only  If  they  had  fotmd  his  indomlna- 
ble  spirit  diminished. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  MTTJ.PTR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 

as  Is  my  regular  custom,  I  am  sending 
the  constituents  of  Ohio's  10th  Con- 
gressional District  an  end-of-the-see- 
sion  newsletter  reviewing  the  cu;tivitle8 
of  the  Congress  and  their  congressional 
office.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert 
this  report  in  the  Record: 

Thx  920  CoNoxxss:    "A  Look  at 
THX  Rxcoao" 

CONCBXSaMAir    MIT.I.mt    mOHLICHTS    Hoirsx 

Acnoi* 

The  92d  Congress  gets  a  mixed  report 
card.  While  it  attempted  to  addrees  a  broad 
range  of  domestic  and  International  Issues, 
It  failed  to  deal  substantively  with  many  of 
the  A<tmlnlstratlon's  major  proposals. 

During  the  Plrst  Session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, which  met  from  January  21  to  Decem- 
ber 16,  1971,  the  Congress  gave  Its  approval 
to  the  President's  eoonontic  stabilization 
program  Including  a  3-year  $15.7  bUUon  tax 
reduction,  terminated  the  S8T  program,  cre- 
ated a  a-year  public  service  Jobs  program,  ex- 
tended the  draft  to  June,  1973,  expanded 
the  authority  of  the  farm  credit  system,  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  states  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  eighteen,  expanded  federal  assistance  to 
nursing  and  medical  schools,  and  required 
adxilt  welfare  recipients  to  sign  up  for  work 
or  lose  part  of  their  benefits. 

Shortly  after  reconvening  on  January  18 
of  this  year,  the  Congress  gave  flnal  approval 
to  the  PederaJ  Election  Campaign  Act.  a 
comprehensive  measure  designed  to  place 
limits  on  political  campaign  expenditures 
and  require  the  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributors. Acting  to  marshal  federal  resoxurcee 
to  combat  the  nation's  drug  problem,  the 
Congress  also  voted  to  create  a  Special  Action 
Office  on  Drug  Abvise  Prevention  to  coordi- 
nate all  federal  drug  abuse  programs  and 
initiate  new  ones. 

Porty  years  after  It  was  first  proposed,  a 
Constitutional  amendment  guaranteeing 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women  was  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion. In  June,  the  Congress  completed  actios 
on  a  massive  higher  education  blU  that  ex- 
tends all  major  aid-to-hlgher  education 
programs,  creates  a  new  basic  student  finan- 
cial aid  grant  program,  and  sets  up  direct 
financial  assistance  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Three  years  after  President  Nixon  proposed 
his  revenue  sharing  plan,  the  Congress 
cleared  a  five  year,  «30  bUllon  program  of 
direct  aid  to  states  and  local  governments 
for  use  In  broad,  high  priority  projects.  In 
addition  to  the  new  monies  available  tuder 
revenue  sharing,  future  growth  and  devel- 
opment In  Southeastern  Ohio  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  Rxiral  Development  Act 
which  provides  for  a  more  comprehensive  and 
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coordinated  fadaral  effort  to  IXDprove  tba 
^omy  and  Urtng  oondltloos  In  rural  •»•». 

In  remact  to  arms  control,  the  Baoate  gave 
Its  aoDioTal  to  the  ABM  treaty  between  the 
nsTnd  the  Sovlat  Union  freealng  antlbaUls- 
tic  mlssUe  sy»t«n  deployments,  and  both 
^uses  cleared  the  President's  interim 
^eement  with  the  SovieU  limiting  olTan- 
alve  nuclear  weapons.  »  ,  ,.^. 

The  most  significant  environmental  legis- 
lation which  passed  the  Congress  was  a  $34 
blUlon  water  poUutlon  control  measure  to 
help  communities  clean  up  our  waters  and 
restrict  the  discharge  of  Industrial  poUutanta. 

The  second  session  wUl  close  with  no  action 
being  taken  on  consumer  warranties,  wel- 
fare reform,  pension  plan  protecUon,  national 
health  insurance,  government  reorganlza- 
Uon,  and  legislation  to  limit  the  use  of  bus- 
ing. ^^ 

In  summary,  it  was  a  busy  two  years, 
through  Septwnber  30,  1972,  24,888  measures 
were  introduced.  682  bUU  were  enacted  Into 
law  599  recorded  votes  were  taken  In  the 
House  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
flUed  60.061  pages  in  the  Oongreeslonal 
Record.  

DISTKICT    DKVZLOPl&XM  TB 

The  economic  outlook  of  Southeastern 
Ohio  is  considerably  brighter  as  construction 
contmues  on  the  new  >4«8  mlUlon  Oavm 
Power  Plant  complex  In  Oallla  and  MeJjj 
Counties.  Bssantial  to  the  anticipated  growth 
of  the  area  U  an  adequate  water  system. 
Last  month  approval  was  announced  of  a 
S2.370  000  grant  from  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Admlnlatratlon  (EDA)  to  the  Leading 
Creek  Conservancy  District,  for  construction 
of  a  water  distribution  system  for  industrial. 
DubUc  and  reeldantial  uss.  The  EDA  grant 
fouows  an  earlier  loan  approval  of  •!  ^^^^ 
from  the  Pamws  Home  Administration 
(PHA)  and  precedes  an  anticipated  $1,121,000 
subsequent  FHA  loan.  Additional  water  sys- 
tem development  was  evidenced  In  Jackson 
county  as  local  officials  wsre  advised  of  the 
approval  of   a   $1,078,000  rural   water   lova. 

In  June,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (HEW)  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  (ABC)  jolnUy 
announced  the  awarding  of  over  $2  mUllon 
in  funds  to  the  Ohio  Valley  Health  Services 
Poundatlon.  Athens,  for  establishment  of  a 
regionalized  seven  county  emergency  am- 
bulance service  pUot  project.  The  health 
demonstration  project— one  of  only  five  m 
the  country— is  designed  to  help  allevlaU 
the  severe  shortsge  of  emergency  ambulance 
service  In  mral  areas.  .    *    ,„  *k* 

Other  health  and  medical  projects  in  the 
news  mclude:  a  $200,000  grant  to  MarlstU 
Memorial  Hospital  for  assistance  In  the  con- 
struction of  additional  long-term  care  f  aclh- 
tlee-  an  $80,666  National  Institutes  of  Health 
grant  to  Rio  Grande  CoUege  for  a  Medical 
laboratory  Technician  Program:  a  $896,000 
ABC  grant  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a 
sateUlte  out-patlant  faculty  of  ZanesvUle's 
Betheeda  Hospital  In  Morgan  County;  and 
a  $446,631  ARC  grant  for  construction  of  a 
comprehensive  Health  Training  Institute  at 
Hocking  Technical  CoUege,  NelsonvlUe. 
^TTTw  vothto  wcosd 

Some  of  the  Important  lasuas  acted  upon 
during  the  second  session  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress are  Indicated  below  along  with  my  vote 
on  each  bill: 

a.  383— Election  Campaign  Reform— to  set 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  money  candi- 
dates may  spend  in  campaigns  for  federal 
aOLctt — ^Tes. 

H.B.  13069 — To  esUbllah  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Ab\ise  prevention  to  coordi- 
nate federal  drug  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams.— ^Tes. 

H.B.  13910 — To  increase  the  national  debt 
limit  to  $460  bllUon  through  June  80, 
1973.— Wo. 

HJl.  12067— To  appropriate  $3,189  bUllon 
for  foreign  aid  In  fiscal  year  1972. — ^No. 
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H.B.  11031— Noise  Control  Aet — to  require 
federal  noise  emlMton  staodaiila  for  vari- 
ous commsrelal  prudoolSw — Tea. 

HA.  liaas— To  raise  tba  educational,  vo- 
oatlooal  rebsbUltatton  and  special  training 
allowances  for  vetarans. — ^Tes. 

H.R.  11624 — TO  Increase  frwn  $8  million  to 
$8  million  the  authorlaatlon  for  TRAN8PO — 
an  international  transportation  expoaltlon. — 
No. 

HA.  8896 — ^To  expand  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  rehabilitate  the  physlcaUy  and 
mentally  disabled.— Tee. 

HJl.  1 1896 — Water  Pollution  Control  Act — 
to  set  up  an  accelerated  federal  water  pol- 
lution contnd  program  and  build  local  waste 
treatment  plants.— Tee. 

HU.   14070— To  authorize  $8.4  bUllon  for 

the  space  program  In  fiscal  year  1978. — No. 

HJl.  18089— Providing  for  acceleration  cA 

tree  planting  programs  on  national  forest 

lands  In  need  of  reforestation. — Ttt. 

HJl.  9312 — To  ease  reetrlctlons  for  sx- 
mlners  to  qualify  for  black  lung  benefiU  and 
extend  benefits  to  more  dependents  of  de- 
cessed  victims. — Yes. 

HJl.  11627 — To  provide  federal  standards 
requiring  auto  btunpers  to  withstand  low 
speed  coUlslona  and  set  up  a  consumer  in- 
formation program  on  auto  repair  costs. — 
Yes. 

S.  669 — To  extend  and  expand  federal  aid 
to  higher  education  programs  and  student 
financial    aid    programs.— Yes. 

HJl.  14370 — Revenue  sharing — authorizing 
direct  federal  payments  to  states  and  local 
governments  for  high  priority  projects. — 
Yee. 

HJl.  16667 — To  amend  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  health  and  social  services 
for  older  Americans. — Yes. 

HJl.  16390 — To  provide  for  a  20  percent 
acroes-the-board  Increass  In  social  security 
benefit*. — Yes. 

•  HJl.  12931— Rural  Development  Act— to 
provide  for  improving  the  economy  and  liv- 
ing conditions  In  mral  America. — Yes. 

S.  748— To  authorize  a  $900  million  pay- 
ment as  the  VB.  contribution  to  the  Pund 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. — No. 

HJl.  18916 — Amendment  to  the  Eqvial  Ed- 
ucation Oportunltles  Act  barring  the  busing 
of  a  student  to  any  school  except  the  one 
nearest  the  student's  home. — Yee. 

H.  J.  Res.  1227 — Resolution  authorizing  the 
Preeldent  to  approve  the  Interim  SALT  agree- 
ment, limiting  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
between  the  UB.  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
Yes 

HJl.  14806 — To  expand  and  strengthen 
chUd  nutrition  programs. — Yes. 

HJl.  16003 — To  create  a  new.  Independent 
commission  to  regulate  consumer  products 
In  order  to  reduce  or  prevent  product-related 
Injuries. — Yes. 

WATB   POLLUnOW   OONTSOL 

Congressman  Mnier  played  a  key  legis- 
lative role  in  gaining  approval  of  perhaps  the 
most  complex  and  far-reaching  environmen- 
tal measure  ever  considered  by  the  Congress, 
•me  bill — ^the  Pederal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  ot  1972 — authorizes 
more  than  $24  billion  to  help  states  and  local 
communities  clean  up  the  nation's  waterways, 
requires  the  application  of  advanced  munic- 
ipal waste  dlspoeal  methods,  and  establishes 
a  two-phase  clean-up  program  with  Increas- 
ingly more  stringent  restrictions  on  indus- 
trial poUutlon.  The  Tenth  District  lawmaker 
was  one  of  nine  House  members  assigned 
to  meet  with  their  Senate  counterparts  in  a 
Joint  conference  committee  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  measures. 

MTT.i  ir«    BUa.S   XNTSOOnCSO 

Streamhank  Erosion 
HJl.  14681 — To  authorize  the  Secretary  c€ 
the  Army  to  inveetlgate,  plan  and  construct 
projects  for  the  contwH  of  steambank  ero- 
sion. 
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Ecoitoinio  Devtlopment 
HJl.  16040 — To  provide  fadaral  asslstanoe 
to  economically  distressed  areas  In  develop- 
ing long-lasting  economic  improvemsat. 
Holiday  Obserrance 
HA.  18460— To  restoca  November  11th  as 
Veterans  Day  and  May  30tb  as  Memorial  Day. 
Hiffhxoaji  Safety 
HJl.  18638 — ^Authorizes  an  SSftO  mlllloQ  an- 
nual program  for  highway  safety   improve- 
ments, education,  and  research.  Major  com- 
ponenta  of  this  bUl  have  been  incorporated 
Into  the  F«edaral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
Dam  Inspection 
HA.  15977 — To  authortae  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  undartaka  a  national  jirogram  of 
Inspection  of  publicly  and  privately  owned 
dams. 

Budffet  Htfonn 

HA.  16606 — To  reestablish  ths  Congres- 
sional role  In  developing  budget  pnonties 
and  modernizing  the  mechanlca  of  Congress 
to  deal  with  fiscal  policies  In  a  systematic 
and  analytical  manner. 

federal  Spending 

HA.  16306— To  place  a  $960  billion  oeUlng 
on  expenditures  in  FY  1973. 

Coaeer  Oon<ixt€«t 

HA.  10609— To  ertahUHh  a  Oonqueat  of 
Cancer  Agency  within  the  National  Institutes 
ot  Health  to  carry  out  an  expanded,  intensl- 
Oad.  ax>d  coordinated  cancer  reeearch  pro- 
gram. 

DxaniCT  Acnvrnxs 

Highlight  of  our  fair  display  was  a  public 
opinion  poll  on  current  issues  of  national 
Interest.  Results  of  the  poll  have  been  re- 
leased to  the  news  media  on  a  oounty-by- 
county  basis.  Here  is  a  compilation  ot  results 
of  the  poU  based  on  answers  from  ths  12 
rtiin  held  to  date.  Wk  would  like  to  take  this 
opporttmlty  to  thank  the  approximately 
6,000  persons  who  took  ths  time  to  provide 
us  with  thatr  views. 

(answers  In  percent) 

Do  you  favor  a  no-fault  automobile  insur- 
ance program?  Yea.  76;  no,  36. 

Should  the  sale  or  transfer  of  handguns 
other  than  those  suitable  for  sporting  ptu-- 
poees  be  prohibited?  Yes.  41:  no.  69. 

WoiUd  you  favor  a  national  tax  In  the  form 
of  a  "valtis  addad  tax"  to  relieve  the  burden 
of  local  property  taxes?  Yes,  49;   no,  61. 

Should  the  Pederal  Oovemment  mtervene 
In  prolonged  strikes  which  adversely  affect 
the  public  Interest?  Yee.  73:  no.  27. 

Should  the  UJ9.  Foreign  Aid  Program  be: 
Increased,  6;  decreased,  81;  remain  the  same, 
14. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  recent  agreements 
between  the  UJ8.  and  the  Soviet  Uhloo  to 
limit  offensive  and  defensive  weapons?  Yes. 
71;  no,  29. 

TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  wrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  offer 
these  few  farewell  words  to  a  great  Con- 
gressman and  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  His  legislative  reoco'd  clearly 
rereals  him  to  have  been  a  gifted  con- 
gresaloaal  leader  who  expended  even." 
ounce  of  his  extraordinary  talmts  and 
diligence  in  h<morably  serving  his  coun- 
try and  constituents. 

Mr.  CoucxB  has  commanded  my  ut- 
most respect  and  has  set  an  example 
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which  I  have  stxlved  to  emulate.  He 
poflseeses  Integrity,  personal  Indepen- 
dence, and  a  strong  desire  to  help  otliers 
and  haa  always  demonstrated  profes- 
sional competence  in  every  endeavor  he 
has  undertaken.  His  work  deserves  the 
plaudits  of  the  Nation  and  we  in  the 
House  express  our  appreciation  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  every  field. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  EDMOND 
McOOWAN,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONlfECTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  last  week, 
National  Plre  Prevention  Week,  was  a 
week  to  work  to  prevent  fires  and  to 
honor  those  who  protect  us  from  flre. 

As  a  legislator  from  a  rural  district. 
I  am  especially  aware  of  the  self-sacrifice 
and  dedication  of  volunteer  firefighters 
who  exemplify  community  service  and 
spirit. 

Recently,  two  residents  of  North  Ston- 
tngton.  Conn.,  wrote  to  tell  me  of  the 
efforts  of  one  young  volunteer  in  their 
local  fire  department.  At  age  18,  Edmond 
McOowan,  Jr.,  has  contributed  more  to 
his  community  than  many  people  do  In  a 
lifetime. 

When  he  was  16  he  recognized  the 
urgent  need  for  an  emergency  ambulance 
service  for  his  town.  He  began  an  intense 
campaign  to  organise  and  finance  the 
service  and  is  recognlced  today  as  the 
person  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
the  North  Stonlngton  Ambulance  Serv- 
ice. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record,  the 
two  letters  explaining  his  effort  and  wish 
to  Join  in  the  praise  of  Ed  McOowan,  Jr., 
for  his  work  in  Stonlngton: 

Dsui  Mb.  9nxLx:  Bdmond  McOowan,  Jr., 
\a  u  public  apimed  a  young  man  aa  any 
parent  could  avar  tiopa  to  have,  and  of  wblch 
any  town  could  Da  proud. 

Por  a  number  of  years  be  has  personally 
been  a  trexnandoua  help  to  me  while  I  was 
the  Plre  Cblaf  of  the  North  Stonlngton  Vol- 
unteer    Fire  Co.,  Inc.    (1866  thru   1970). 

At  (be  age  at  13  he  would  oome  to  the 
Fire  Station  looking  for  things  to  do.  I  would 
^ve  him  the  tasks  of  sweeping  flocvs.  wash- 
ing and  waxing  floors,  mowing  and  trimming 
the  graaa,  which  he  would  do  without  quee- 
tion  and  always  with  the  greatest  enthusl- 

ELSm. 

Aa  he  got  older,  more  meaningful  Jobs  were 
In  order,  such  as  polishing  the  flre  and  ree- 
cue  trucks,  small  repair  and  paint  Jobs 
around  tba  station,  and  always  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he  would  be  16  and 
could  become  a  Jr.  membM'  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

On  his  16th  birthday  he  Joined  the  depart- 
ment, which  I  know  was  a  proud  day  in  his 
life  and  went  about  being  a  real  active  mem- 
ber. The  unit  men  bought  him  a  full  dress 
uniform  so  he  could  attend  parades  and  mvis- 
ters.  Sttn  always  willing  to  do  anything  to 
make  It  a  better  "outfit." 

One  of  hla  pet  expraaatons  throughout  the 
years,  and  still  la  today,  la  "we  have  a  sharp 
looking  outfit  Chief." 

BdmoDd  and  I  talked  many  times  through- 
out the  yaats  about  an  ambulance  for  the 
Town  of  North  Stonlngton,  as  we  were  work- 
ing around  the  station.  At  the  8Lge  of  16  the 
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urge  was  so  intense  that  he  began  a  campaign 
to  start  an  ambulance  unit  for  the  town. 
Paople  were  approached,  meetings  started, 
money  raised,  and  this  dream  became  a 
reality.  Today  be  is  named  the  "Foimdar." 

Bven  today,  though  I  feel  his  first  love  l3 
the  ambulance  unit,  he  still  finds  time  to 
be  an  active  fireman,  responding  to  alarms, 
and  helping  the  present  Chief  in  any  way 
he  can. 

His  deyotlon  to  any  task  Is  always  100% 
until  It  is  complete,  and  at  the  age  of  18, 
he  has  given  more  time,  more  effort,  to  more 
endeavors,  than  any  young  man  I  have  ever 
known. 

Respectfully, 

BmHsin  H.  Sbnioi,  Pojf  Chief. 

Daaa  Mb.  Stkblb:  WbUe  working  with  the 
Rescue  Unit  of  the  Flre  Company,  Edmond 
McCtowan,  Jr.,  saw  how  much  the  town 
needed  an  sonbulance  service.  He  went  door 
to  door  asking  people  of  the  town  to  help 
him  start  an  ambulance  service.  So.  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  Edmond  was  named  Founder 
of  the  North  Stonlngton  Ambulance  Service. 
He  served  as  Vice  President  for  one  year. 
Again  he  put  many  hours  In  collecting  funds, 
purchasing  an  anabulanoe  and  training 
people  (or  this  service.  He  has  made  about 
90%  of  the  emergency  calls  with  the  ambu- 
lance. 

One  year  ago  he  was  one  of  the  Instructors 
In  the  Corporation,  In  which  now  he  serves 
aa  Captain  to  the  unit.  Also  he  Is  a  First 
Aid  Instructor  and  volunteers  many  hours  In 
teaching  this  not  only  In  North  Stonlngton 
but  In  nelghhborlng  towns.  Edmond  will 
always  help  whenever  called  upon. 

Signed  BoT  S.  Lkk. 


October  18,  1972 


HON.  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  «i.>ii*M* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

T-uesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  lovely  and  gracious  lady  from 
Alabama,  Elizabeth  Andrews,  as  the  92d 
Congress  draws  near  a  close.  I  am  sorry 
I  ooiild  not  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  ddlver  my  remarks  personally. 

In  the  short  po-lod  she  has  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  body — completing  the 
term  of  her  late  husband  and  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague  and  friend, 
Qeorge  Andrews — she  has  served  with 
dignity  and  distinction  Eind  has  continued 
the  record  of  service  to  Alabama  begiin 
by  her  late  husband  28  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Alabcuna  radiates  a  quiet  dignity  in  this 
Chamber.  We  will  miss  having  her  in  the 
Congress  next  year  to  represent  our 
State,  but  I  trust  aU  of  her  future  endea- 
vors will  be  fruitful.  I  am  sure  my  com- 
ments echo  the  sentiments  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiise. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS :  NOT  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  informational  material  I  am  sending  to 


my  constituents  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  thought  the  subject  matter  would 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

SxmoB  CiTDCXKa:  Nor  FoaooTmr 

On  October  1,  1972,  Senior  Citizens  In  our 
District  will  receive  their  first  Social  Security 
benefit  checks  reflecting  the  20  percent  in- 
crease passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

The  law  which  authorized  this  20  percent 
Increase,  and  which  I  sponsored  and  strongly 
supported,  also  places  future  benefit  Increases 
on  an  automatic  cost  of  living  basis,  which 
will  mean  that  for  the  first  time  our  Senior 
Citizens  will  not  have  their  benefits  lag  be- 
hind Inflationary  increases  as  they  wait  for 
Congress  to  act. 

With  the  October  1st,  20  percent  increase.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  since  1969,  Social 
Security  benefits  have  risen  a  full  51  percent. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  dxirlng  my  four  years 
In  Congress  I  have  been  deeply  involved  in 
the  fight  to  move  our  older  citizens  from  the 
position  of  forgotten  Americans  to  their 
rightful  place  of  respect  and  independence. 

Althoujgh  from  the  time  I  first  took  office 
It  was  clear  that  the  basic  problem  facing 
our  26  million  Senior  Citizens  was  one  of  In- 
come, It  was  also  clear  that  the  problems  of 
aging  did  not  stop  there.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  sponsored  legislation  to  implement  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  196S  to  provide  one 
hot  meal  a  day  for  citizens  in  need  who  are 
60  or  over.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this 
legislation  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and  has  now  been  signed  into  law.  It  will  be 
Implemented  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram have  been  appropriated. 

Another  area  of  deep  concern  to  me  has 
been  the  cost  of  drugs  to  our  Senior  Citizens. 
As  so  many  of  our  older  Americans  depend  on 
maintenance  drugs  for  life  and  health.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  place  the 
majority  of  this  drug  coet  under  Medicare 
Insurance.  Under  this  plan,  a  Senior  Citizen 
needing  drugs  would  pay  $1.00  per  prescrip- 
tion with  Medicare  paying  the  remainder. 
Although  this  legislation  is  pending  in  Com- 
mittee In  the  House,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  a  similar  proposal  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  so  that  we 
can  expect  positive  action  on  the  coet  oi  pre- 
scription drugs  for  the  elderly  in  the  near 
future. 

These  positive  steps  do  not  mean  that  the 
fight  for  decency  and  eqiiality  for  our  older 
citizens  has  been  won.  It  does  mean  though, 
that  they  are  no  longer  forgotten. 

In  a  Wd  to  more  accuratrty  focus  Con- 
gressional and  national  attention  on  the 
problems  p>ecullar  to  aging.  I  am  pvishlng  for 
passage  of  my  bUl  (H.  Res.  168)  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  Aging  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  handle  all  legislation 
dealing  with  Senior  Citizens. 


FtsH  Acts  roa  Ou>kb  AMxaiCANa 
»18T  coifcauss 
Bill  No.— Description — Status 
HJi.  11346,  to  provide  automatic  coet  of 
living  increases  in  Sodal  Security  benefits; 
Passed  House  In  91st  (became  law  In  Sand) . 
HJl.  12222.  to  extend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964:  Public  Law  91-671. 

HJl.  14239,  to  increase  Social  Security  ben- 
efits by  16  percent;  Public  Law  91-172. 

920   CONGRESS 

HJR.  4244,  to  extend  Medicare  coverage  to 
out-of-bospltal  prescription  drugs;  In  Com- 
mittee. 

H.R.  5971,  to  liberalize  widows'  benefits 
under  Social  Security;  Passed  House  (in 
Senate). 

H.B.  7579,  to  provide  automatic  cost  of 
living  increases  in  Social  Security  benefits; 
Public  Law  92-336. 

H3.  7680,  to  increase  amount  of  allowable 
earnings  before  loss  of  Social  Security  ben- 
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eftts  from  %l^  to  $2,400;  ConjpFomlaa  of 
a,ooo  paasad^  House  (Is  8wia«#>. 
H£.  aOTS.  to  provtd*  tax  ^Muotlont  for 

euiandltures  on  boms  repaJ^;  iT^OatQinlttM. 

hIh.  121W.  to  ptatUSk  roal  ctfppor^  tax 
credit  for  Senioc  GItlaaos;  I&  Odtamtttoe. 

HJt.  12710.  to  anwnd  and  etteod  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1M8.  providing  hot  meaJa 
for  the  rtderly;  public  Law  92-951. 

HH-  1460T  tp  eatabUah  an  CUdar  Amcrl- 
cans  ConsaryatlAO  Coipa.  p)»vlding  work  aad 
income  for  th»  elderly:  In  Coramlttae. 

UR.  153SS,  to  prorUla  a  20-percent  Social 
security  beneftts  increase;  Public  Law  9a-ase. 

Hii.  15894.  to  provide  a  20>percent  Rau- 
rosd  Retirement  looreaae  to  match  Mm  Social 
Security  lncreas«;  1'iused  Bousa  (In  Benata) , 

H.R  16206,  to  prevent  loas  of  Veterans 
ccmpensatlon  and  pension  benefits  as  reuilt 
of  20  percent  Social  Security  Incraass;  In 
Committee. 

House  Rea.  Ififi.  to  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  in  House  of  Bepreaentatlres;  In 
Committee. 

House  Rea.  lOSS,  to  authorize  a  Senior 
CltlMna  intern  cMngram  by  House  oX  Repre- 
senutives:  In  Comnvittee. 

CoNGRTss  Acts  To  Provide  Hot  Mbalb 

When  Ooogreas  this  year  enacted  leglala- 
tlon  authortalQC  HOO  nUlUon  in  Flaoal  Tsar 
1073  and  4160  mljUlon  in  FT  1074  to  provld* 
one  hot  vumX  a  day  for  older  Americans  over 
ao.  It  was  th«  fint  nasantngful  looplemfMata- 
tion  of  tbe  right  of  every  resident  to  ade- 
quate nutrition,  aa  spaclfled  In  th»  CHdar 
Americans  Act  of  1906. 

Althotigb  this  positive  program  Is  aow 
law.  It  has  not  yet  been  implemented  peodn 
log  appropriation  of  the  fimds  by  Coagress. 
I  antlclpata  thla  f UMtflng  wlU  occur  later  tbls 
fall,  with  the  program  in  fuU 'swing  by  «wly 
next  year. 

Although  tbese  6  day  a  week  free  hot  meals 
urUl  be  targeted  prifiMrfly  towMtl  thoM  of 
SO  and  ovti  who  are  living  beMw  the  poverty 
level.  Income  is  not  the  orfy  crlterton  for  ' 
eliglbUlty  under  the  program. 

Other  elderly  who  wlU  be  eligible  are  1) 
those  who  lack  tb«  ffkUls  to  select  and  pre- 
pare nourishing  txk  Well  balanced  meals, 
2)  those  with  limited  mobUIty  wt^ch  im- 
pairs their  caoaelty  to  sbtop  and  cook  for 
themselves,  ai;^  3)  tboiw  With  fMUngi  of  re- 
jecUon  and  loaelUtaas  whlCb  rob  them  of  the 
incentive  to  prepare  and  eat  meals  alooa. 

To  implement  this  program  New  Tork 
SUte  will  receive  t8,3  million  the  first  year 
and  (13.6  million  the  second.  Tbe  amount  of 
these  funds  Is  based  upon  the  iwroentage 
of  persons  over  80  Itvtog  wltun  tbe  state. 

The  program  win  be  administered  by  tbe 
New  York  Office  of  Aging,  which  Is  already 
gearing  up  to  handle  this  new  program,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  Implement  It  rap- 
idly when  funding  U  provided. 

According  to  tbe.  State  Office  of  Aging,  it 
la  believed  scbOol  oaieteclas  will  be  used  for 
preparation  of  meals  in  certain  Instanoes. 
This  has  been  matfe  possible  through  a  law 
passed  by  the  state  legislature  In  1072. 

Althotigh  no  definite  plana  have  been  de- 
veloped at  this  time  on  how  Senior  OtUaens 
will  be  directly  informed  when  tba  program 
Is  implemented.  It  is  believed  that  Social 
Security  mailings  may  be  used  to  reach  the 
elderly,  aa  was  recently  done  for  operation 
FWD. 

To  Implement  tbe  program,  fuU  use  will 
be  made  of  tbe  Department  of  Agrtoultutel 
Food  and  Nutrition  Swvtce,  to  iBawe  that 
meals  win  b«  nourishing.  Altbougb.  centers 
will  be  created  wbere  Senior  Citizens  can 
gather  for  tlnir  meal,  some  meals  win  be 
home  delivered  and  for  thooe  Senior  Olttaens 
living  too  far  from  tbe  central  site*  to  wtfk, 
traasportatlofi  wOl  be  provided. 

This  is  a  gee*  pregram,  and  Is  aa»  of  the 
meet  Important  stepe  taken  to  data  to  las- 
plement  tbe  Older  AnMrloaaa  Act  daolaratlon 


BXTPiiSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  every  Senior  Oltlaen  receive  an  ade- 
quate aad  wMiUaanw  diet.  I  aan  protid  to 
bave  been  a  speaeer  of  this  Uapartaat  pteee 
of  legWatten,  aadto  bave  worked  hard  for 

Its  I 


Ik    twx   ^tubb 

In  July  tbe  Booae  peeaed  a  btu  to 
and  wt/mntk  tba  Older  Imerlnsns  Act  wbloh 
is  nam  under  ocoatdaratlOB  in  tbe  Senate, 
and  ataade  aa  ezoeUeixt  pMrtbUlty  of  baoom- 
iBf  bMT.  Thli'iefUlatkm  pcovidee  seme  im- 
porlaaft  (eaMoes  (er  Senior  oniMne. 

Aaaoat  oetaar  thlags  it:  l)  enands  and  ez- 
paade  ttderal  vaals  <er  prewae  to  aaalet 
tbe  eldecty  aiUhoeleed  wider  tbe  Older  AeMT* 
loana  A«t  at  lOW;  a>  createa  a  Mattooal  Ad- 
vlaac7  Oounetl  on  M^ag;  8)  seeks  to  enoour- 
agf  state  aceoetss  on  aglag  tbfoogh  federal 
gnuBk  pregnune  to  develop  ooapeebeoalTe,  oo> 
orMaated.  «wwii—iinl>rtBiil  eaevtoes  (or  the 
ekMrly}  aad  «)  provMea  for  apeelat  dMwici- 
stratten  ptojtets  in  Uaaaisnailao,  bouilag 
Bii>plwf)i>ent.  peeHratleeiBaBt  gvidaaee  ^"^ 
contliuitag  edMoetlon  for  tba  elderly. 

PkaxATs  Wk  Cax  Hslt 

Beoaqae  of  Um  growing  comptealty  of  oar 
lives,  every  day  I  reoalve  downs  of  letten 
from  oonstltuenls  asking  for  help  in  Hf^H^g 
with  some  Federal  ageaey.  Many  of  tbese, 
soaae  from  Senior  Oitlaans  who  bave  found, 
tbroagh  no  fault  of  their  own.  that  there 
bae  been  some  mU  up  or  other  dtf&eulity  with 
tbelr  Social  Security  reeords 

For  example,  a  constituent  bad  a  claim  for 
disability  benefits  under  Social  Security 
which  waa  not  betng  moved.  After  interven- 
tion on  hla  behalf  by  my  office,  be  received 
a  ctMOk  ftom  tbe  Seotal  Seoonty  Adminletnt- 
tlon  m  the  amonaa  of  gt.TOO. 

In  another  mstenes  a  recently  rettced 
w«rkar  felt  an  armr  bad  been  made  la  ooat« 
putatlon  of  hla  Social  SecurUy  benefits  pay- 
ments. After  a  review  of  bis  flies  wblch  I  re- 
quested. It  was  foun4  be  was  correct  and  bis 
monthly  cheek  waa  raised  from  0109.76  to 
01T7/«0  lam  uedlaam  paymsBts. 

If  you  feel  a*  aay  tana  that  X  can  b«  o(  ahn* 
Uar  aaaietaaoe  to  yvo.  pleem  write  dm  in 
Waeblagtea  and  Z  wlU  take  up  tba  problem 
in  your  behalf.  To  aaslst  me  In  tlUi  I  bave  an 
expert  staff  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  be  of 
wBslwtanre  when  and  If  It  Is  needed. 

FtOOO   AMB   HOOBtNS   HBLP   FOB    BUDBBLT 

Older  dtlzens  who  live  In  rural  areas  may 
be  eligible  for  a  loan  to  bnild  or  buy  an  ade- 
quate bat  modest  boms.  Tbe  numara  Home 
Adniflatratlon  has  propwns  wbloh  oan 
lammt  Inteieat  rates  te  aa  low  ae  1  pnroent. 

Tbe  Farmers  Home  AdmlalstraUon  also 
has  a  loan  procram  rtmlgnert  for  low-income 
rural  f  tmllles  who  own  their  homes  to  make 
r^atn  to  remove  hacarde  to  health  and 
safety.  T%e  loans  can  be  used  to  fix  a  roof, 
make  tbe  boow  weatbertlght,  provide  aefe 
adeqewte  water  and  waate  diepcml  syetema, 
laitaU  a  bath  or  make  other  improvemenea. 
TbMie  loans  also  bear  an  Interest  nite  of 
1  percent. 

Many  Individuals  over  66  do  not  know 
about  tbe  TooA  Stamp  Program  which  en- 
aMM  low-lnoome  bouaeiiolds  to  buy  more 
food  of  greater  variety  te  iavrove  their  diets, 
at  a  icwer  price.  Bare^  a  short  guide  that 
tells  who  can  get  food  staoipa. 
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unuiual  expenses  such  as  big  medmal  or  boa- 
pttal  bltlB,  high  rent  payoMtita,  or  ottiar  fl> 
nanoial  hardahlpa. 

Tbe  Otpartnaot  of  Boosliw  and  tTrbaa 
Deveiopfseot  alw  bae  a  pragma  to  aaitet 
Senior  Oltlaene  oo  fixed  tnoomm  who  wMh  to 
own  their  own  homes  by  paying  part  of  the 
intereat  cost,  tbereby  lowering  the  monthly 
mortgage  payments.  I  am  lotrodudng  legis- 
lation to  expiand  and  HberaUaa  this  progzam. 


LBOIBLATIVE  RgPORT  POR 
nRSnOHTERS    ' 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

or  Nzw  jeeear 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBiaVTATIVBS    ' 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congrees  I  introduced  a  com- 
prrtaenriee  eerice  of  bUle  deeigned  to  halt 
the  steculy  increase  in  annual  death  and 
proporty  loaew  csuogd  torfiK  in  Amcrle*. 
This  omnibus  ftre  legislation  will  pro- 
vide our  country^  ftre  service  with  ur- 
gently needed  fiBanctsl  assistance,  and 
provide  lapmved  cqHlpaBdot  and  ex- 
panded educatlonaJ  and  tralakig  oppor- 
tmiltles  for  the  meo  who  risk  their  llrec 
daily  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
d/6vastatlfig  effects  of  flre.  ; 

TLlt  year,  for  tbe  flrst  time,  the  PresU 
dentlAl  proclamation  for  Flre  Preven- 
tion week  noted  tlie  "need  lor  imnroved 
public  InformatJOo,  for  early  detection 
and  alarm,  and  for  better  ftrotecUve 
equipment  Torilrefltibters." 

Tbe  bUIx  yftikh  I  have  introduced  have 
been  endorsed  ts  Individuals  and  orga- 
nlzaJUooB  from  acroee  Hie  NatiaD  at  a 
practical  and  urgently  needed  step  to- 
ward reducing  our  country's  grave  flre 
problem  wJtUch  endangers  every  man, 
woman  and  cMId.  The  157,000- member 
International  Association  of  Tire  FigM- 
ers,  the  APLr-CIO.  as  wen  aa  individual 
volunteer  flre  compaales  support  this  leg- 
islative program.  It  has  been  cited  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Flre  Preven- 
tion and  Control  and.  most  recently, 
Chief  Kenney«.a&j]Z8Bklent  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Fire  Chiefs, 
spoice  in  favor  on  the  legUlatton. 

Flre  knows  no  sooial  or  geographical 
boundaries,  but  has  intruded  on  the  llvee 
of  countless  IndlvlduaU  In  every  State, 
county,  vnddletriot.  In  faet,  the  United 
States  experieooes  a  per  capita  death 
rate  from  flre  Uaat  is  twtoe  that  of 
Canada,  four  times  that  of  Qreat  Brit- 
ain, and  six  and  a  half  times  that  of 
Japan. 

FoUowlBg  is  a  Ust  o<  lay  bUls ; 


HJt.  leese.  Amends  the  Haaardous  Mate- 
rials Tranaportatlon  Oootrol  Act  ot  1970  te 
require  the  Seeeetary  of  Tzanspcrtatlon  to 
Imua  ragutatlone  provtling  for  tba  pteoarding 
ot  certain  vekioim  traaaporttag  haaaadova 
materials  In  intarstate  aad  foretga  oommerca. 

HA.  Itt87.  Aaieada  tbe  Fhunmabto  Fabrics 
Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that  Act  to 
oonetrtKtlon  materials  uaed  in  the  interton 
of  homes.  oOom,  and  other  places  o(  aa- 
■emhly  or  McomaMdattoa.  and  te  autborl» 
the  aate*l**aaant  of  toclotty  Btaodaida. 

H.B.  leeoa.  Prwldea  naanfilai  aM  for  local 
On  dapartaaats  in  tba  parrhem  of  fixe> 
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ftfTit^pg  BUlU  and  aeur-oontainml  breftthlng 
appju^tus. 

HJi.  10860.  XsUblUbM  ft  Nfttlonal  Plre 
Oat*  and  X&Xono*tk>n  Cl«*xt&g&otiM. 

KJL  I8M).  Xtt«Dd»  for  3  ;ean  tb«  author- 
ity of  ibfi  »crttary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
Or*  tcMUtb  and  safety  programs. 

HJl.  18881.  Provide*  for  the  creation  of 
the  Jiatlonal  Fire  Academy 

KX.  16803.  PrOTidee  the  Secretary-  of  Com- 
merce with  the  authority  to  make  grants  to 
States,  counttw.  mS'loMI  eommunltlee  to 
pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the  coeta  of  training 
prograaia  for  flretxwo. 

HJl.  16863.  Provldee  financial  aid  to  local 
flre  dep>artmente  In  the  purchase  of  advanced 
flreflghtlng  equipment. 

HJl.  IBMt.  RovtOee  the  secretary  at  Com- 
merce *ith  the  authority  to  make  grants  to 
accredited  instlttitloni  of  higher  education 
to  pay  up  to  ooe-balf  of  the  oosta  of  flre 
science  programs. 


SENATOR  B.  BVSIBTT  JORDAN 


HON.  WW.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOTTTK   CAJJOUNA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSZNTATIVSS 

Tuesdav,  October  17.  1972 

\tr  DORW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
EvTHiTT  JoRBAK  of  North  Carolina  has 
for  the  past  14  years  been  a  friend  and 
colleMTue  you  ceroid  depend  on.  We  have 
worked  with  hhn  doBely  In  the  effort  to 
preserve  jo*»  In  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry, an  area  at  tremendous  concern 
to  the  Senator,  m  conference  with  the 
Senate  PubUe  Worits  Committee,  the 
Senator  was  extremely  effective  In  ad- 
vancing the  Senate  position;  but  he  al- 
ways maintained  the  patience  and  tact 
that  made  It  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Senator  JoRium  Is  a  true  zentleman,  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  our  Southland, 
and  man  of  unquestioned  Integrity  and 
honesty.  He  has  the  affection  and  ad- 
miration of  pecvle  all  over  South  Caro- 
lina. Mn.  Dom,  herself  a  Tarheel.  Joins 
me  in  wishing  for  Senator  Jordan  con- 
tinued success,  every  happiness  £md  the 
best  always. 


COLUMBIAN  PODNDATION  HONORS 
WDRTUNE  POPE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  trvn 
m  THE  HOTT8E  OP  RBP  RESENT ATTVBB 

Tuetdav.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  tbls  opportunity  to  offer  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  my  close 
friend  Fortune  R.  Pope  upon  hi*  receipt 
of  the  1972  Columbian  Foundation  Man 
of  the  Year  Award.  In  selecting  Mr.  Pope 
this  year,  the  Columbian  Foundation 
chose  a  num  whose  feelings  and  su:tions 
have  carried  forth  his  strong  commit- 
ment and  deep  conviction  that  one 
should  cherish  and  protect  the  rights  of 
all  men. 

In  an  age  oharacterised  by  an  over 
abundance  of  specialization  and  personal 
eocapsulatton.  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to 
find  »  man  who  truly  peraonifles  the 
eclectic    philosophy:     An    industrialist. 


BXTTNSTGl^  OF  WEMARKI^ 

publisher,  academician,  and  phlIanthro> 
pist.  Fortune  has  crossed  philosophical  as 
well  as  national  boimdaries  in  his  en- 
deavors to  bring  meaningful  change 
within  the  human  community. 

Among  his  multifarious  positions,  Mr. 
Pope  Is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  largest 
Italo-Amerlcan  newspaper  in  the  Nation, 
H  Progresso.  He  Is  the  president  of  Co- 
lonial Sand  Co.,  Inc.,  as  well  as  president 
of  radio  staUon  WHOM  and  WHOM- 
PM.  In  education  he  has  supervised  the 
distribution  of  more  than  $1  million  in 
scholarships  to  needy  and  deserving  lilgh 
school  seniors  In  both  public  and  paro- 
chlJil  schools  In  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan area.  He  serves,  too,  as  a  trustee 
ol  Saint  Peter's  College  in  Jersey  City. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Pope  on  October  6.  it 
was  noted  that  he  "has  shown  particular 
concern  for  those  who  have  been  victims 
of  capricious  fate,  in  the  form  of  natural 
disasters."  Fortune  has  led  various  suc- 
cessful campaigns  to  aid  the  people  of 
Italy  struck  by  the  Po  Valley  floods,  the 
Calabria- Salerno  and  Florence  floods, 
and  the  earthquake  which  jolted  Sicily. 
He  has  also  lent  his  support  to  the  ex- 
tensive efforts  to  help  the  flood  victims  in 
Puerto  Rloo.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Pope  Foundation  has  contributed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  such  flelds  as  educa- 
tion, health,  welf  Eire,  and  religion. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known 
Fortime  Pope  as  a  leader  and  a  friend. 
his  unending  aocamphshments  are  no 
surprise.  He  tjn^ifles  and  embodies  the 
characteristics  of  a  socratlc  humility 
and  a  herculean  strength.  He  Is  con- 
tent with  the  personal  satisfaction  that 
he  has  helped  his  fellow  man.  but  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
his  achievements  and  deeds  with  you  at 
this  time.  His  recognition  as  "Man  of 
the  Year"  Is  certainly  well  deserved,  and 
our  gratitude  and  commendations  are 
long  overdue. 

On  the  evening  of  October  6,  1972,  re- 
marks were  made  by  many  of  Fortune 
Pope's  friends  expressing  their  senti- 
ments on  the  appropriateness  of  bestow- 
ing this  honor  to  Mr.  Pope.  Speaking  that 
evening  and  presenting  the  award  for 
the  Columbian  Foimdation  was  its  presi- 
dent. Prank  R.  Oalante.  Introducing  Por- 
time  Pope  and  depicting  the  feelings  of 
his  many  friends  was  Frank  A.  Langella. 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Columbian  Foundation.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rccons  the 
oomments  that  Mr.  Langella  made  that 
evening: 

Rucaaxa  HoNoatNo  Poktttnk  R.  Popb 
(By  Ttank  A.  I<angeUa) 

Lad  tea  and  gentlemen,  tonight,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  night.  I  think  It's  fair 
to  say  that  "The  children  of  Columbus  are 
still  building  America.  " 

And  when  you  consider  the  total  nuin  who 
Is  Fortune  R.  Pope.  I  believe  you  will  have  to 
sigree.  Fortune  is  one  of  "The  chUdren  of 
Columbus  who  is  stUl  building  America." 

I  know  many  of  you  are  aware  of  this,  but 
let  me  just  say  for  the  record  that  the  Pope 
famUy,  m  our  ectlmatlon.  is  one  of  the  lead- 
lag,  and  most  respected,  Itallan-Amadcan 
famUles  In  this  Nation.  And  yet,  they  are 
very  modest  ...  or,  aa  a  friend  said,  they're 
ambarrasaed  by  too  mu«h  fanfare.  It's  true. 
They  are  more  intereated  ia  making  things 
happen. 


October' 18,  19Te 


Take  Fortune's  fatbar,  OttMnMo,  for  et< 
ample  .  .  .  and  the  story  of  bow  h*  bought 
n  Progreaio.  Re  had  haartt  ttisi  the  paper 
was  btaitrapt.  aotf  vqf  toe  ate  a«  an  aocttai. 
He  also  fmiad  out  that  a  group  pf  Inveeton 
was  plaxmmg  to  buy  It.  Oeaetbeo  ruihsd 
downtown  .  .  .  not  beeauM  he  w«a  ezcttea 
about  getting  involved  In  a  bankrupt  new». 
paper,  but  because  he  did  nt>t  want  the  other 
group  to  take  control  of  it.  And  without 
having  the  time  to  Inspect  the  plant  that  he 
was  going  to  try  and  buy,  he  went  to  the 
auction  and  got  Into  a  bidding  contest. 

The  bidding  went  back  and  forth,  higher 
and  higher,  and  finally  rvached  two  million 
dollars.  At  that  point  Oeneroao  decided  to 
get  it  over  with,  so  he  yelled  out  "two-mll- 
llon  five." 

The  other  bidder  shnqgjed  his  shoulders, 
and  Oeneroeo  won.  But  when  he  went  up  to 
sign  the  papers,  he  found  out  that  the  auc> 
tloneer  had  written  In  two  mllUon  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  So  when  Oeneroao  got  home 
that  night,  he  said  to  the  family  .  .  .  "Que« 
what  7  Today  I  saved  four  hundred  and 
nlnety-flve  thousand  dollars  I"  Buying  that 
newspaper  was  probably  the  greateat  thing 
he  could've  done  as  far  as  Fortune  Is  coD' 
cerned. 

They  teU  me  that  Fortune  haa  Ink  in  his 
velna.  And  that  he  knows  the  newspaper  op- 
peraitlon  inside  and  out,  down  to  the  last 
detail.  It  must  be  good  for  buslneas.  Today, 
under  Fortune's  leadership,  aa  editor  and 
publisher,  n  Progresso  Is  the  largest  and 
most  influeirtlal  ItaUan-Amferlean  newspa- 
per In  the  country.  Aa  I  said  before,  the 
chadren  of  Columbus  are  stlU  building 
America. 

Thla  tremendous  interest  in  knowing 
every  detaU  U  a  deep  charaoterlatlo  of  tlae 
Pope  famUy.  They're  executives,  but  you'll 
never  see  them  glued  to  a  desk  chalz.  They're 
always  on  the  move  .  .  .  staying  clcae  to  all 
their  eoterprlsee.  Taka  Colonial  Sand  and 
Stone  Company,  for  example.  Fortune  or 
*  bis  brother  Tony  Is  up  at  six  ajn.  with  the 
drivers  every  morning  cherktng  things  over. 
.  .  .  knowliig  every  detaU  of  what's  going 
on.  And  with  sU-hundred  trucks  in  three 
sutes.  that's  quiu  a  trick.  But  they  hare 
a  good  system  for  staying  on  top  of  every- 
thing. Every  car,  every  major  office,  every 
truck,  tugboat,  barge  and  every  heUcopter  In 
the  organization  la  equipped  with  a  mobile 
radio  unit.  And  If  you  go  Into  Fortune's  office, 
youH  hear  the  radio  network  going  all  the 
time  ...  so  Fortune  hears  everything  that's 
going  on — the  office  orders,  the  drivers  on  the 
road,  everything.  Colonial  is  an  enterprise 
that  Fortune  and  his  brother  Anthony  ex- 
panded into  New  Jersey  in  1960  . . .  and  today 
It  Is  the  biggest  sand  and  stone  company  in 
the  country. 

May  I  say  again,  that  the  chUdren  of 
Columbus  are  still  building  America. 

Believe  me.  It  was  not  easy  for  this  New 
York  outfit  to  get  started  In  New  Jersey, 
but  they  finaUy  did  break  the  ice.  and  to 
this  day  they  have  been  loyal  to  the  contrac» 
tor  who  gave  Colonial  Ita  first  Job  in  New 
Jersey.  Once,  in  fact,  this  contractor  covUdnt 
get  sand  fast  enough  to  ccxnplete  a  huge 
Job.  He  waa  in  trouble. 

The  only  sand  avaUabiA  waa  way  up  in 
Sussex  County.  So  the  Pope  family  pulled 
their  trucks  In  from  Jobs  In  Connecticut  and 
New  York  and  kept  a  steady  convoy  going 
back  and  forth,  day  and  night,  until  the 
Job  was  done.  And  they  charged  Mm  as  If 
they  had  gotten  the  sand  locally. 

By  the  way.  none  of  this  livformatlon 
about  the  Pope  famUy  came  from  Fortune. 
Trying  to  get  a  story  or  personal  Inf  ormatloa 
out  of  him  is  as  easy  aa  pulling  out  your  own 
wisdom  tooth. 

Fortune  is  a  very  loyal  man.  There  Is  no 
doubt  about  It.  And  he  expects  loyalty  in 
return.  Boy.  does  he  expect  loyalty  I 

I  remember  one  time  wtMO  he  was  organ- 
izing a  committee  to  help  fiood  victims  in 
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Ml4  "WbaS  as*  yoa 


yen  tet 

:  I  saM.  "Ttai  Uk:«Mi  wttlk» 
iiidaaaMMk«Ctli» 

Oi  asMk  "8».  ai|ll^( 
tad  get  a  shot  or  an— Witng.  and  111 
a  driver  over  to  plok  vtuipk."  I  aaM.  "O.K.. 
toot  my  tampwatON  Is  up  to  IM  dagrsM." 
ABd  he  aald,  "Ob,  for  Bv^'a  saka.  wtov  didn't 
jpu  say  eo— la  tbat  turn  w«V  lu«*«  yoa 
lilfihH  iip  in  aa  aabidaaae." 

■nus  feeling  of  olTlo  reqxMWlMlMyis  a  vary 
strong  cbanotartstla4»-*ortuB«.  And  ha  has 
also  toea  very  q«tok  \f,rmm>mA  <|o  help  jVa- 
tiDM  ctf  nattord  dlMMtatrti.' »o4»  htea  aad 
abroad. 

The  Pop*  Fouadatloa  ItMtf  b«a  ooatrlb- 
utad  several  mtlTlon  dbtian  to  laatttutloaa  In 
the  field  of  eduoatlsm  Usaltk;  raUJitoa.  and 
weUan.  Ajul,  emaolattj. Uapqrtaat,  thase  u 
no  ethalc,  racial,  at  lelttloiMi  Ittttltatioo. 

I  kaow  that  mt^i  ofttailnchinattoa  U  la 
yvor  program,  but  IM  aaa  Just  dt*  a  few 
iatonetiag  facta.  Aa  prealdeBt  atMl  owaar  of 
ia«ie  aUtloa  WiHAJ«.,.r«i«naa  baa  baan  a 
leader  la  rampatgnt  foe  Bpaatih»ap— ring 
paaplo.  Tbaaa  oaiapalgna  hwra  inrtwtod  aid 
to.  flood  Tlotlms  In  PuaMo  Jttoo  aad  the  dls- 
ttautlon  of  toys  at  OhrlstniastUna. 

W.HX>JK.  Is  also  wril  known  for  broad* 
caatlagtba  most  boatrtlfiil  smsle  this  alda  of 
haaven,  eapaolaUy  on  Soaday  mdmlaci,  at 
M.8  oa  yoor  RSC  dial.  Aa  pnbUobar  and 
evnar  of  n  Vtoifameo,  ba%  also  baaa  a  1< 
la  fund  xatalag  nsinpatgns  la  Italy. 
palgna  that  now  total  waU  over  a  mllUoa 


The  aovemmant  of  Italy  wUl  navar  forget 
what  he  has  dona.  Ill  faot,  the  hlglMet  o< 
Italian  hoaois  haa  bwa  oonfsmd  upon  him 
by  presidents,  pruaaiatalstaEB,  and  eardlaala 
aMks. 

Kightaen  yaass  afo,  Fortnsa  aad  the  Oo- 
lumhOB  otne  iiiaiiiaHlse  bagaa  a  ■**'  '■  iliilp 
program  for  naedy  aadllawi  ilng  hlgli  aehobi 
■todsota  la  the  mm  TUrk  MatrapeUtaik  area. 
Aad  while  ho  woa  prosMutt,  thaeoBnsMtaa 
awarded  IX  mlUkm  doUars  In  s«holarghtp»  to 
4400  sttMlents. 

I  could  go  on  and  ob  akoot  Mrttmo  Pope. 
But  I  think  yoa  vrtB  aH  wadMatead  now  wby 
the  OotumUaB  JVauiaatlon  ohoaa  hlaa  for  ita 
aanual  aotalaTwanfeavanl  in  IVtt. 

Ladies  and  ganttai— n.  I  aaa  vary  ptaud  to 
praaant  ooa  of  the  obdldNO,  of  Ootmaboa  who 
la  Btm  building  Amazlea  ...  Mr.  ftoctuae  B. 


"DOCr  HAIl. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or 
IK  TKE  HOUSE  OP  UttJiaBHtR'ATIVaB 

Tuesday.  October  IT.  1972 


Mr.  RARICK.  iMf*^  flpesik^.  It  Is  with 
great  sadnesB  th»t  I  Jotn  our  odUeaguee 
In  paytar  trftiito  t«  til*  dtttfogiMlMd 
gentleman  front  BDmiarl,  Dr.  DnwAts 
Hall— the  watehdoc  of  tba  Baaat. 

I  know  of  no  nwr*  omU*  JigldMdt. 
no  one  better  Informed  about  legtolatlon 
that  has  come  before  the  House.  TDo 
often— In -the  preai  of  day-to-day  busi- 
ness—««  fan  Into  tb»  baUt  of  raying 
on  otben  for  facte  about  UUg^UDdcr  de- 
bate. ItUa  waa  OAver  the  case  with  '1>do" 
Ball:  be  aimss  knew  what  was  In  the 
fa<n  and  Herer  failed  to  object  to  provl- 
slops  in  ttji  hteimtim  which  he  felt  were 


He:  teok  :fal»i|el)i 
ottierlliii<iiiit»4oi 

Words  cannot  emimem  mf  graUtwIe 
for  til*  faoaocof  ttria  frtNttablp  aad  for 
the  prtmege  of  taafing  aafvet 'wMk  Mbl 
THe  NUtoo'e  drtK  taJriialft  traH  Hli 
cbaxaeter  aadaMMidaiteoard  lig'jeb^ 
tnmgiMm  uhovt  MI»Ji«aaet  wiiafc  is 
truly  gN^  akDOt  Hiirtcie  n  is  fbe 
Natton'e  loae  that  be  has  choaen  not  to 
seek  redeetle»^i»  the  tad-of  this  Con- 
greae.  "X3oo"  baa  perfonued  a  yeoman's 
Job  Urn  JriaaaBBieraad.aHreaaBferF. 

Mrs.  Beeleicawil  iotetntlliitte  people 
ot  the  Oxth  Dlftrtot  of  Louiaiana  In 
wisbla«  "Doo"  Hau.  tbf  teet  oC  health 
aad  laWiiMie  diarlniphll. every ifutore 
endearor. 


HON.  HITg.  RYAN 


HOif.  BENJAHN  S.  ROSENTHAL 


TATIVn 

rueedif,  Oeto^  If,  ltT2 

Ur.  BOnBNTBAL.  Mr.  npmtUv,  wtaen 
tbeflldOoatnesoonvenee  next  veer,  the 
mm  YtMk-MmtHen  w|n  ba-akeeot  one 
of  Its  nwafc  dlatincniabed  aad  behwed 
TilUBibers,  BiD  Syaa,  wb»  waa  lest  to  us 
tbnwgb  aa  untieDelj  deatti  at  tbe  p^wk 
of  jiii  career.  Tboee  of  us  who  ware  prlr- 
Oeted  to  know  BUI  had  teen  enrleted  by 
his  fztendablp.  lifflloaB  of  Amerioanii 
who  did  not  know  faiat  ba«e  beneflUd 
from  bia  Ipgieiatlra  aeonnipliibBaente  aad 
Ma  wramriift  of  political  aad  personal 
courace. 

WlUJam  Pltto  Ryan's  death  was  a  tracr 
edy  not  ooly  for  bis  faaiily,  but  for  thoee 
of  w  wbo  knew  Mm.  BOX  waa  a  good 
frtead  and  a  tnated  colleague,  aad  his 
paaatng  waa  a  deep  peraonal  lose  to  me. 
Bat  Ida  solvate.  fereMgbt.  and  viskm  of 
Aiaarlca  were  alee  asQ  eaaavle  and  an  tn- 
i^ralion  forme. 

For^ttae  IS  yean  he  was  •  Member  of 
the.  Hi0ae%  Bift  Ryaa  was  a  poUtkUan 
^irtio  chanapioaed  good  cauaee  loav  before 
they  were  popular  cauaee.  BUl's  political 
oppa/aaaU  In  the.  Coagreas  sometimes 
doubted  tiie  validity  of  his  positions,  but 
they  never  doubted  the  sineerlty  of  his 
oonvlctions  and  tbe  deep  sense  of  moral- 
ity wbieh  formed  tbe  basis  for  tats  con- 
cerns. WQitlAg  with  Mat  created  the 
greatest  respect  for  iba  warmth.  InteUl- 
genee.  and  tboughtfolapMa^  the  man. 

XT  ever  there  waa  a  model  Oongrees- 
man.  Bmnyaa  waa  that  penon.  He  com- 
Uaed  great  ooorafe.ef  ooortetiaaa  with 
great  f  oreiiiAit.  lam  nifoce  itwaa  popu- 
lar, he  spoke  of  admmi|«  tba  Feople?B 
RepubUa  of  China  to  tbe  0M|edNetleBa; 
he  voioed  oppoattloa  to  the  tcRgic;  sraae- 
leee  war  la  Vietnam  and  opfipeed  .the  axr 
PMMive  ana  laod  that  aaw  the  iWenee 
Departoieai^,w|yjirrtMng;,  iMpcdiMuc.  armarr 


f  ir  beipoad  reaaea  or 
Tfacaogboal  Ma  eaMMT  be 
raetanr  Md  f  or  iBdM41al 

of'Mi  oallMr^aM'  HM^  '" 


oaiedaa  Bill  Ryaawffl  i 
am  Is  goae    Tiut  Ms 
good  WQrtca  wlB'remala  to 
of  ua  of  our 
tbe  thtagi  wMeH  are  ea  yet 


MAN'S  INHDMANTrr  TO  MAN- 
HOW  U)llOf 


HON.  WrUlAII  J.  SCHERLE 


or  spwA 
□TT^BOUntOP 


A'l'lVBH 

Tnetdatf.  October  IT.  1972 

Mr.  aCHBILB.  Mr.  flpeaker.  a  child 
aaka:  ' Wbave  la  daddy?"  A  laother  aakat 
"How  ia  my  aoaf"  A  wMe  aaktt  'Is  my 

huabaad  alive  or  daadt" 

CommuBlBt  Jiorth  VMmua  la  sadtsU- 
oaUy  praaHoiic  aiiitlnal  aad  nwntal 
gennolde  oa  over  1,717  Aaierlean  priaoa^ 
en  of  war  and  tbelr  faraittm. 

How  long? 


THOMAS  a.  ABBRNCTW^ 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  cauroavxa 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RKPaiBBKirrATrVBB 

Satardav.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oattfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasare  to  jotn  my  col- 
leagues In  payhig  trttote  to  the  Heoar- 
able  TBOMAa  a.  Aaaaaaiai.  fitn  the 
great  State  of  MIwImIihh,  wbo  is  retir- 
ing after  serving  wMh  dletiaettoa  In  tbe 

HouM  of  Bepresentattvee  alace  Ms  deo- 
tkmialMt. 

Repreaeotatlve  Aaaufarar  served  on 
the  comaittteea  oa  tbe  DIstrtet  of  0(^um- 
bla  aad  Agrleutture,  where  be  played  a 
major  role  ia  tbe^  enaotaient  of  legiala- 
tkm  so  vital  to  tbe  welfare  of  his  State, 
the  District  of  Odluaibia.  mm!  tbe  Na- 
tion. 

I  want  to  tbaak  Mr.  AaaanTBT  for 
Ms  cooperation  aad  aaststaace,  and  to 
commend  him  on  a  Job  weD  done.  He  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  hare  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  htm 

Mn.  Johnson  Joins  me  In  wishing  Mm 
a  long,  healthy,  aad  happy  retirement. 


B:  EVERITT  JORDAN 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  Noeia  cabouva 
Of  THX  BOOK  Om  WtSUKBMKTATtVWB 

Tueedm.  OMober  17,  1972 

Mr.  "XATIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
naeet  gi^ntleraen  t  bava.  ever  known.  & 


37362 

Svsanr  Jo«dan,  will  be  leaving  Um 
Senate  this  yeax,  proucUy  ooodudinc  al- 
moet  15  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
peofkte  oX  Noitb  Carolloa  and  the  Nation. 

Senator  JoeoAir's  wann  unassuming 
manner,  hia  comreieton  for  ottaerB,  hl« 
smile,  hi«  hand  always  extended  in 
fiiecUtohip.  hi*  wllUngnees  to  liMen  and 
go  to  bat  for  you,  hla  wit,  his  Chrlsttan 
prlncif>ifl»,  his  great  love  lor  hla  country, 
hi«  State  and  hl«  family.  hlA  honesty 
and  hie  senM  of  fair  ptay  are  qualities 
well  known  to  those  whose  lives  have 
been  touched  by  this  strong,  remarkable 
man. 

Far  moi«  than  12  years,  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  I  have  lived  In  the  aame  Washing- 
ton apartment  building  as  the  Jordans. 
EvxuTT  and  his  gracious  wlte  Katherlne 
have  been  among  oar  ftase^t  personal 
friends.  We  have  siiarad  many  experi- 
ences, joys,  and  diaappointmantE.  As 
Senator  Joaixur  leaves  the  Congress,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  will  be  losing 
the  servlcee  of  aa  aUe  and  oenselentlous 
leffLslator.  Many  of  us  will  miss  the  day- 
to-d^  aaaoelatkma  with  a  highly  re- 
spected colleague. 

Mrs.  Taylor  and  I  wteh  for  Bvaacrr 
and  Eathartne  continued  good  heidth, 
hapfdneaa,  and  much  sudcees  during  the 
years  ahead.  W^  shall  always  hold  many 
pleasant  memories  of  the  two  of  them. 


STATBMENT  ON  H.R.   1«782 


HON.  J.  WItUAil  STANTON 

OW  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOne»  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  famous  Oreek  philosopher 
has  writtai: 

"Small  opportuniUes  are  often  the 
beginning  of  great  mterprlses. 

I  believe  that  quote  really  siuns  up  the 
hopes  and  a«)lratlQDB  that  maoiy  of  us 
have  for  the  limited  SBIC  program  for 
it  is  the  aeed  capital  provided  by  a  limi- 
ted SBIC  that  provldee  a  amali  enter- 
prise a  chance  to  survive  and  grow. 

The  limited  SBIC  program  is  an  excel- 
lent example  (tf  what  people  working 
together  can  do  t*  help  others  set  a 
start,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the 
fundaments  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  Private  owaership  and 
management  and  private  Initiative  and 
ri^  are  its  foundation. 

The  Nation's  business  corporations, 
foundations,  church  groups,  and  other 
private  Investment  sources  must  now 
help  the  limited  SBICs  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  1970's  by  increasing  their 
commitmait — both  in  dollars  and  as- 
sistance. The  promise  of  a  goed  begin- 
ning must  not  be  allowed  to  waste. 

A  recent  study  coordinated  by  Rutgers 
Universdv  Oradnatc  SctMol  of  Business 
found  that  36  limited  SBICs  reporting 
results  had: 

Ptaret,  evaluated  some  10.060  business 
proposals,  financing  422  disadvantaged 
bu^^lneew; 

Second,  under  active  conaidtoatlon 
300  proposals  for  limited  SBTCs  tnvest- 


BXTKNSION6  OP  REMARKS 

ment  of  $8  million  and  investment  from 
the  other  sources  of  $24  million: 

Third,  invested  $7.6  million  and  gen- 
erated 136- million  in  additional  Invest- 
ment in  minority  businesses;  and 

Fourth,  financed  business  owned 
by  blacks,  Spanish-speaking.  Indians. 
Orientals,  and  disadvantaged  whites 
which  employ  5,500  persons — or  a  full 
time  equivalent  of  4,400  persons — and 
gross  annual  sales  of  $82  million 

These  are  deals  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost.  The  results  reflect  what 
businessmen^-minorlty  and  majority — 
acoompUsh  working  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wboleheartedly  endorse 
H.R.  16732  and  urge  its  adoption. 


TRIBUTC  TO  CONOREBSMAN 
EDWARD  A  OARMATZ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  li.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaks,  it  is  with  sreat  sorrow  that  I 
bW  a  fond  farewell  to  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  outstanding  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshartss  Ccn- 
mlttee.  a>wABD  A.  Oarkatz.  He  con- 
tributed much  to  the  marttlme  and  flsh- 
ertes  Indostrtes  and  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. He  was  instnmiental  In  steertog  the 
laiKlmark  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  lOTft 
which  guarantees  a  future  for  the  Amer- 
ican flag  CO  the  high  sees  of  a  troubled 
and  competitive  worM  ttmmgh  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Plshertes  Committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  concern  for  our  Nation's  ecology 
has  left  a  legacy  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  people  of 
Marylfimd  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber— a  credit  to  his  people  in  Maryland, 
and  to  his  country.  He  has  been  a  loyal 
Democrat  who  has  given  outstanding 
service  to  his  party  and  his  country  for  aa 
long  as  I  can  reinember  and  he  deserves 
the  warm  praise  and  admiration  o&lils 
fellow  Americans.  l^:;:;!;! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join,  along  with  my 
colleaguee.  in  ocpressteig  ftu-eweil  to  a 
grreat  American. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 


October  18,  1972 

Jack  Tntr  has  stood  out.  The  psopM 
of  New  Tbrk's  34th  District  haye  been 
fortunate  to  have  this  effective  and  ex- 
perienced legislator  represent  them  la 
the  92d  congress. 

I  wish  he  were  lytt  leaving,  but  sines 
he  has  deeided  to  retire,  Mrs.  Veysey  and 
I  wish  him  Godspeed  and  the  best  of 
luck  as  he  returns  t6  the  private  practice 
of  law. 


TENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  OP 
THE  BYELORUSSIANS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALiroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  It.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  regret  at  the  departure  of 
our  ctdleague  and  friend  Jack  Terry. 

"Hie  great  State  of  New  York  has  a 
well  deserved  reputation  for  legislative 
exceSence  based  on  the  caliber  of  the 
men  and  women  she  sends  to  Congress. 
But  even  in  this  distinguished  company 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ov  mw  jnssT 
IN  THE  HOtTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  America 
Itself  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  im- 
portance the  contributions  of  pet^le  of 
diverse  cultural  backgroimds  can  make 
to  a  nation.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
and  to  once  again  express  my  concern 
and  support  for  the  ideal  of  freedom 
everywhere,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  recentiy  held 
10th  biennial  convention  of  By^rus- 
sians  of  North  America. 

The  Byelorussian-American  Associa- 
tion along  with  its  Canadian  counter- 
part, the  ByetoroBsian  Canadian  Ai- 
liaaoe,  convened  this  past  S^)tember  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  At  this  gathering  it 
was  resolved  by  all  in  attendance: 

To  anooucs^  In  Soviet  ByeloruMla  m&ni* 
reat  tFMids  towsKl  libesaUsatlon.  exUnalon 
of  civil  rights,  and  cultural  freedom.  ...  To 
preeerr*  In  our  own  midst,  ahwg  with  Oaiu- 
dlaa  sAd  AmwrUTn  vahuM,  o«w  ByelortiaalsD 
bsrlUge — Ungusfls.  history,  tndttlons,  and 
tha  coaoem  for  tli»  wetl-batag  et.tlM  eotln 
BylOTTi— UiH  nation.  ■,  ,1  >-< 

T^ese,  I  suggest,  are  truly  worthwhile 
concerns  and  I  applaud  the  endeavors  of 
this  brave  and  courageous  people. 

Byelorusaians  evesywfaere  have  good 
cause  to  he  proud  of  their  heritage.  For 
it  is  one  whieta  dates  bcu;k  a  thousand 
years  and  has  long  been  respected  for 
Its  high  level  of  civilization — a  civiliza- 
tion which  successful!  synthesized  Byz- 
antine and  Western  Eluropean  cultural 
and  political  influenoes.  These  Ameri- 
cans and  Csmadlans  of  Byelorussian  an- 
cestory  are  justifiably  concerned  Xor  the 
preservation  of  this  rVih  heritage.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  SpaaiDer,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  theirs  in  expressing  a 
continuing  concern  for  justice  and 
freedom. 


•EMANUEL  CELI.ER— THE  DBAN  OF 

THE  vxm&v 


HON.  BENJAIHN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NTW    rORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFBfiSENTAZTVBS 

Thar$dtty.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
92d  Congress  passes  into  history,  the  leg- 
islative career  of  one  of  our  most  dle- 
ttngulshed  Members  comes  to  a  does. 
After  50  years  of  historic  service  to  bis 


Odbber  18,  1972 

esBStltaents  and  to  his  eoontflr,  Mssirr 
gmtn  is  retiring  from  puUbfr  ofBee. 

Bis  career  In  Congress  h«8  iSMn  hto? 
toilc  not  only  in  tenns  at  itf  IfltigCti,  but 
iatenaaof  Us  achkvemaDtg.  as  vaU.  For 
baU  a  cantury.  Maxvt  Cmiam  baa  baen 
one  ot  Congrsss'  aod  the  Ntttton's  nuMk 
vtgoTOos  chaaqDlons  of  enml  Jiattoe  aad 
btuum  ligbts.  As  chalrmaB  of  tbft  Judi- 
dary,  be  has  been  a  cretttn  Bad  proBflc 
leglalator— (be  a«ii3)or  of  btmdtwto  of 
pieces  of  progressive  legislgtlfm.  iodud- 
iDg  four  ooaatttutiaMl  aiiwn4wapts. 

During  mooMBta  of  rafleefelaB,  tbe 
typleal  Coogressman  wantan'  w^Mibar 
his  «■  her  e«orts  wlH  adv««»,-«veH  nat- 
ligibly,  the  public  wen-betay.  Mswnr's 
(Biiy  concern  la  whether  hbtery  wlU 
properly  acknowledge  his  role  as  the 
most  accompUshad  legislator  ot  bte  tloM. 

I  have  been  prlvUaged  to  kno^Hi— i 
for  the  past  10  yean  and  to  work  «Um^ 
with  him  on  «a*tera  otfinterest  to  our 
New  York  eoostUniencleB.  Bis  knowledge 
of  urban  problems  bxrI  the  vigor  v^lii 
which  he  pursues  even  the  most  maor 
project,  were  often  of  great  asststasce  to 
me  in  dealing  with  dlatriet  matters. 

I  will  miss  this  man  wtao  >ba8  been  a 
friend  to  his  colleagues  and  aa  advlaer  to 
Presidents.  But  mostly,  the  N«kk«  will 
miss  his  dedication  and  leadersbitr. 


EaCnSN8H>NB  OF  REMARKS 

caMs  repressive.  At  least  It  sMoM  be 
known  that  he  is  at  work,  xAytag  his 
tr«de  on  the  unsuspectliig  television 
viewer.  Mr.  Cfooklte  does  not  fU  in  t2ie 
Herpian  mokl  but,  sadly  enough,  it  was 
oafals  pvecram  that  this  atrocious  poUtl- 
oalskuider  occurred. 
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TV  NEWS  DEMAGOODBBY  BY  CBS 
AND  OEORQE  HERMAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASH8R00K 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BgPHESKNTATIVBe 

Tuesday,  October  If.  1972 
Mr.  ASHBROOeK.  Mr.  Speakn,  I  was 
watching  the  Cronldte  CBS  evening 
news  tonight  when  a  typical  exunirie  of 
news  reporting  demagoguery  blurted  out 
at  my  desk  s^.  Hiivlhg  grown  accustomed 
to  the  subtle  iimusnda  I  was  shocked. 
even  hardened  as  I  have  become  to  tbeir 
managed  news,  to  hear  their  welfare 
program  assessment. 

Their  news  team  studied  the  defeat  of 
the  so-called  welfare  reform  bUl.  Various 
parttclpants — John  Erllohman,  Senators 
RiBicorF  and  Long  and  the  President 
himself — were  shown  ia  news  cl^.  In 
summary,  Oeorge  Herman  stated  that 
In  the  next  seeslon,  Mr.  Nixon  wouM 
probatoly  turn  his  back  on  the  liberals 
and  woe  the  conservatives  with  an  even 
more  r^reaslve  proscpun. 

Note  that  xilosely.  Mr.  fiermaa  is  ooe  of 
the  worst  hatchet  men  on  tekvlaioa. 
Some  time  ago  I  inserted  In  the  Racoao 
the  mtifo  Interview  of' Senator' Oaoaot 
McOovsnT  by^  Mr.  Herman  and  his  panri 
It  was  sickening.  They  were  sycophants 
at  best  In  hitervlewlng  Senator  MCOov- 
ERN.  dishooest  at  worst. 

Thials  the  wear  tbeee  types  brainwaah 
the  Ameriean  people.  Mr.  Tieiwan  1b 
guilty  ot  the  worst  kind  at  poUtleai  dem- 
agoguery in  injecting  such  a  fantastic 
shir  on  conservatives.  Re  paioto  ihe  pic- 
ture that  the  Uberale  want  to  help  and 
the  coneervatlves  want,  aa  hemitS'lt,  re<^ 
presBlve  w«tf are  reform.         -^  '  ' "• '  ' 

The  American  people  want *wttflB(is  le* 
form.  What  the  reasonable  person  might 
call  tightening  up,  Mr.  Herman  obviously 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN 
JOHN  BIATOTK 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WBIZ  vsumoA 
IN  THK  HODSB  OF  REPBSBENXATIVBB 

Tuesdaw.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  KffHi  Mr.  Speaicer.  aa  the  92d 
Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  want  to 
e«i>ress  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
one  of  the  truly  great  Americans  serving 
la  the  UJ3.  House  of  Representatives, 
Representative  Johk  Blatkik.  chairman 
of  tbe  Committae  on  Public  Works. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Repre- 
sentative BLsnRK  36  years  ago  when  he 
first  came  to  Cdnvrcas.  As  a  matter  et 
fact,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Representative  Blatwiic  for  the  first 
speech  he  made  in  Washington  just  a  few 
weeks  after  he  ^^1^"^^  the  sacred  obli- 
gation as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  admired  Chairman  Blatnik  and  I 
am  f ortvaate  to  consider  hima  true  and 
loyal  friend.  Upon  my  election  to  the 
89th  Congress,  I  specifically  requested  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  at  which  time  he  was  the  No.  2 
ranking  majority  member. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  thorouglily  en- 
joyed the  prlvllefle  and  responslMlity  of 
serving  oo  varloos  suboommittoes  he  has 
headed  and,  at  course,  the  full  commit- 
tee OD  which  hs  serves  as  chairman.  He 
paid  ne  the  high  hooor  of  appointing 
me  chatozaan  of  iha  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Watorshed  Develop- 
ment, cm  assignment  wbteh  I  dearly 
clwrish.  .-'/. 

I  win  alwagw  be  grateful  to  my  vecy 
dear  frleod  for  assigwlng  me  to  thlspoel- 
tioa  ot  trust. 

As  I  have- stated,  J  am  grateful  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  body,  following  the 
dedicated  service  of  my  late  father  and 
mother.  These  past  8  years  have  been 
monorable  as  a  result  of  working  with 
our  bdoved  chairman.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing leader,  a  great  organiser,  and  he 
has  effeettvely  dencmstrated  his  dedloa- 
tton  to  the  building  of  America. 

Long  a  leader  in  the  antipollution  fight 
which  he  started  26  years  ago,  he  was 
in  fact  a  lone  voice  in  the  wilderness.  He 
g»ve  fn^y  of  hlmaeU  to  go  that  extra 
step,  and  hla  misnirm  to  alarl  the  Nation 
to  its  water  poUuttan  noblems  has  re- 
sulted la  faUl  aifeer  faUl  being  enacted  Into 
tew.  These  toUls  have  oonCrltoutod  sig- 
nllleantly  to  help  the  reeMenle  of  Amer- 
ica fl^it  tWa  menace  of  water  poUtitton. 

Chairman  BUtirart  efCective  leader- 
ship exctHa  in  ))oth  Bouses  of  Congress, 
ms  positive  sbatare  Inspires  those  ot  us 
webo  serve  oo  hie  comoilttee  to  do  oiu- 
part  la  helpinc  htae  fight  his  vital  legis- 
latlvo  battles. 

In  coBcHiskm.  our  Nation  should  be 
gratefdl  to  hare  such  an  able  leader  pro- 
tecttng  our  Interests  In  the  legWattve 
branch  of  our  Government. 


HON.  NICK  GAUFIANAUS 

or    NOBTH    CAXOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVBa  > 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972        ,y 

Mr.  OAUFLANAKIS.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  pay  spe^l  tribute 
to  Bertie  County,  N.C.,  oeiebradng  Its 
250th  anniversary  this  month. 

Bertie  County  just  complsted  a  special 
2-week  celebration  of  this  milestone.  Mr. 
Hairy  L.  Thompasn  waacfaalnaan  of 
the  anniversary  phuwlag  oommission 
and  he,  along  with  the  imndreds  of  in- 
volved citisens  in  Bertie  Ooonty,  worked 
hard  to  make  the  celebration  the  success 
it  was.  I  commend  the  Bertie  County 
citisens  for  their  appreciation  of  history 
and  their  interest  In  preserving  tbetr 
prlceless  heritage. 

Bertie  County  was  first  established  at 
a  "Oeoeral  Biennial  Asseiahiy,  held  at 
Edenton.  in  Chowan  Precinct,  the  Sec- 
ond Day  of  October,  One  "niousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Twenty- two  and 
continued  by  several  adjournments,  the 
Nineteenth  Day  of  the  same  Month.  An 
Act  appointing  that  part  of  Albemarle 
Counts  lying  on  the  West  Side  of  Cho- 
wan River,  to  be  a  Preeinot,  by  the  name 
of  Bertie  Precinct."  Bertie's  hlst<M7  goes 
even  further  baek,  howevei . 

Probably  the  first  Bur(H>eens  to  ex- 
plore the  shoreline  of  BertM  were  Eng- 
lishmen, members  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
lete^i'sveKpedltleni'wMAh  bad  cooie.  ito 
Rtnnoke  Island  In  1585.  And  there  were 
Indians  present  In  Bertie  even  then  who 
had  dwelt  there  for  centtuies. 

Within  this  county^  boundaries  was 
the  home  of  the  first  pMnanent  white 
settler,  Nathaniel  Batts.  His  home  was 
bntlt  as  early  as  1685,  for  a  price  of  1.382 
potmda  of  tobacco. 

Dining  the  last  2  weeks.  Bertie  Coun- 
ty't^  nine  Incorporated  tovns  each  had  a 
day  In  which  to  celebrate  with  various 
events — tncluding  an  art  show,  go^iel 
Emd  country  and  western  music,  a  die- 
ptay  of  prehistoric  Indian  relics,  special 
train  trips,  and  the  cuImlBatioa  of  a 
7V2-year  dream — the  opening  of  Gov. 
David  Stone's  house — ItOS-lO— ccm- 
pletety  restored. 

Mr.  John  Tyler  was  chairman  of  the 
restoration  pro^t  and  commented: 

What  h*a  been  so  rmltjue  &bout  thU  res- 
t<N»tton  la  the  fset  tt  hsa  had  such  wonder- 
ful support,  not  only  loc&Uy  but  statewide, 
and  80  many  people  have  been  Involved.  I 
really  feel  It  belong*  to  the  people — it  hM 
been  a  grmes  roots  reatorMtoa,  but  at  the 
same  ttni«  It  baa  attr»oted  so  xanoh  interest 
from  foundsttons  aad  tnta  the  etata. 

I  think  the  people  of  Bertie  County 
deserve  special  credit  for  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  priecless  eetaU  and  seeing 
to  !t  ttmt  nei»»er  time  decaying  it  nor 
"progress"  destroying  it  would  defeat 
them  in  their  efforts  to  preeerve  it. 

My  congratulattons  to  the  citiaens  -ef 
Bertie  Countr-  Bertie  Ooonty's  past  Is 
the  BtuTdy  foundation  upon  wWch  her 
future  will  be  built,  and  T  would  say  the 
folks  In  Bertie  have  quite  a  successful  fu- 
ture in  store  for  them. 


a7364 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNaS 


HON.  EDWARD  X  DERWINSKI 

or  XLUNon 
IV  THB  HOtrsX  OK  RKPRKBENTATIVES 

Tueadav.  October  17.  1972 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  Members  who  are  retiring. 
there  Is  one  who  hu  been  particularly 
cloae  to  me  tor  many  years.  I  refer  Oo 
my  good  Mend  and  respected  colleague 
from  New  Tork,  AiMXAKvn  PniKn:. 

Al  embodies  all  the  qualities  and  tal- 
ents that  axe  eaenttal  to  the  makeup  of 
an  effective  legislator.  He  has  been  an 
effective  and  responsive  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Servlcee  Committee.  At  all 
times  he  has  been  devoted  to  the  public 
interest,  aervln«  his  district.  State,  and 
country  well  and  faithfully. 

However.  I  feel  that  Al  should  be  espe- 
daily  commended  for  his  services  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conference. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  IPtT  from 
1965  to  1968  and  was  eminently  well 
quallfled  to  serve  in  this  position.  I  cjm 
attest  to  the  years  of  hardwork  and  lead- 
sr^ip  that  be  provided  to  the  EPU,  as 
well  as  belns  an  active  and  effective 
spokesman  for  that  organization. 

I  join  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
wish  At  well  In  his  retirement,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  contlnuhig  our  fttend- 
shlp. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NuntMOua  Mlulto  appear  to  be  1«m  th»a 
lat«rMt«d  lit  Um  world,  and  «««  tnoM  anxious 
about  tbelT  next  car  payment  or  mortgage. 
My  purpose  here  U  not  to  dlq^arage  adultt, 
bttt  denote  that  where  attnlts  are  often  con- 
e«raed  atotmt  thetr  famllleB  or  aetpialntances, 
yi«n>g  P«o|»U'  can  afford  to  can  about  man- 
kind as  a  whole.  Although  youth  may  be 
aomewhat  Inexperienced,  their  idealUm  and 
realUence  are  a  deflntt*  advaiHage.  They  are 
rarely  apathetic. 

Another  important  aapect  of  this  situation 
Is  frustration.  The  aource  of  campus  demon- 
strations and  riots  seems  to  be  disconcerted 
frustration.  Theee  young  adults  need  a  role 
in  electing  twr  leaders  who  formulate  the 
polldae  which  shape  thetr  Uvea.  By  granting 
them  the  right  to  participate  In  determining 
thetr  futiue,  we  are  offering  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  refonn  and  improvement  with- 
in our  existing  democratic  system. 

The  Idealism,  energy,  and  vitality  of  our 
youth  are  sorely  needed  In  otjr  poUtlcal  sys- 
tem. I  am  oonfldent  that  democracy  is  un- 
suipaased  by  any  other  political  system,  and 
r  am  connnced  that  the  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  year  olds  can  contribute  to  it  with  their 
Icnowledge  and  responsibility  this  amazing 
era  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Sincere  IdealUm 
and  a  ferrent  capacity  to  get  Involved  are 
integral  ingredients  In  the  recipe  for  a  future 
demooraoy  more  resplendent  and  effective 
than  we  have  ever  known. 


October  18  ^  19^ 


POLAND  COMES  A  LONG  WAY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKJ 


or  wncoifszM 


WHY  18-YEAR-OLD6  SHOULD  VOTE        °*  ^^  HOUSE  OP  RKTiasENTATIVES 


HON.  MARGAIET  M.  HECKLER 

or   ICASSACRtUXTTS 

m  THB  HOUaK  OF  AXPRXSBNTATIVSS 

TMeadttV.  October  17,  1972 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  dls- 
cusslan  these  daj^  about  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  18-year-old  Americans 
An  essay  entered  by  Wendy  Beale  of  Wa- 
terford,  N.Y.,  In  the  national  contest  of 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  is  one 
of  the  best  analyses  of  the  question  that  I 
have  seen.  I  herewith  share  It  with  my 
colleagues: 

WJrr  IS-'nua-OuiB  Shotju)  Votk 
(By  Wendy  Beale) 

"A  life  spent  worthily  should  be  maaaujred 
by  nobler  lines — by  deeds,  not  years."— aherl- 
dan. 

As  soon  aa  I  nmiX  tbU  statement,  r  realised 
^ow  accurately  It  eipreeeed  my  atutude  oon- 
cemiog  iowarlng  the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 
Granted,  time  reapa  from  us  a  certain  amount 
of  maturity  from  the  harveet  of  experience 
and  age.  but  utilising  age  as  a  yard  stick  as 
an  estimate  of  maturity  l«  a  deceiving  and 
specious  altuattoQ. 

It  is  gmsMUy  aeeepted  that  today's  vouth 
are  better  e(taoata«  than  their  preeeoeMon. 
.\s  a  result  at  the  abundance  and  availability 
of  the  mass  media  whl(ai  efficiently  oovers  the 
current  iMv^anings  In  the  worid.  we  have  an 
esaepttonaUy  ««U  Infansed  generation.  Tele- 
vision abna  daUren  to  mllUons  of  dooracep* 
the  CTudsI  events  aad  Isstiss  of  the  day. 
Many  of  otg  youth  between  the  agu  of  eight- 
een and  twenty-one  are  college  students  who 
are  m  oontact  with  inttilectTial  study  and 
oheai  •■IIUUB  ditly.  What  better  equipped 
cltlaan  aolsta  tttao  one  who  Is  lavotved  in 
the  atlmelsMng  and  inaplrstlonal  purnut  of 
knowledge? 


Tueadav,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  Poland's  resurrectitHi  out  of  the  ashes 
of  World  War  n  is  a  moving  accoimt  of 
a  brave  and  determined  people. 

Unfortunately,  that  story  Is  too  little 
Imown — or  appreciated.  It  was,  therefore, 
gpattfytng  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Bvenlng  8tar-Dally  News  of  October  15 
the  excellent  and  stirring  report  of  Mr. 
Jack  Schnedler. 

As  Mr.  Schnedler  says  so  well,  after 
reading  this  story  no  one  should  ever 
a«fl(ln  \axitth  at  80>«aUed  Polish  jokes. 

The  article  follows : 

Tkoic  ASHXS  or  1946:   Poiaitd  Oomxs  a 
LoMS  Wat 

(By  Jack  Schnedler) 

Oswiscnc,  Poland. — In  Qermany,  this  was 
.AusebwltB,  where  the  Nazis  exterminated  4 
million  human  beings.  The  two  prollflo  death 
camps  of  Auaehwlta  and  Blrkenau  here  are 
now  muaeunw.  In  which  It  Is  possible  to  see 
an  entire  roomful  of  hair  thorn  from  vic- 
tims and  another  laden  with  clothing  of 
small  chUdren  who  were  sent  to  the  gas 
chambers. 

Auschwitz  Is  a  truly  terrible  place  to  visit, 
but  Is  part  of  a  remarkable  story  that  the 
traveler  In  Poland  finds  himself  pledng  to- 
gather  with  wondermcat. 

The  Poies  hare  rebuilt  tHelr  ooimtry  from 
ti»»  •abm  d  1946  in  a  way  thsit  u  one  of  the 
moat  In^lrlng  sagas  an  American  wlU  come 
acxoaa  la  Burc^e.  Marda  and  I  spent  nine 
days  camping  In  Warsaw  and  Cracow  and  the 
Tatra  Mountains,  and  we  left  vowing  never 
again  to  laugh  at  a  Polish  joke. 

Moat  of  the  story  of  Poland's  rebirth  can 
be  seen  in  the  capital  dty  of  Warsaw.  Two- 
taixds  of  Warsaw^  preiwar  population  of  14 
million  died  under  the  Nasls.  and  cniy  aoo 
of  Its  SOO.0O0  Jews  survived  the  holocaust. 
The  dty  was  86  percent  deetroyed  and  its  his? 
tartc  aactiona  were  entirely  flattened.  A  aor* 


lag  flUa  of  the  systematic  destrueaeo,  ma4» 
by  ttte  NasU  tkemaalvas  in  l»«v Ja  abown«t 
the  WarsMv  History  Museum  on  the  old  town 
Mirkst  squaw. 

The  winding  streets  and  oenttirles  atdii.. 
teotuTB  of  the  old  town  sectlmi  tiavt  beee 
fklthftiUy  NSSoeed.  akMag  wltk  vinuaUy  eeert 
other  tiunatig  or  hlasorlo  vetaa.  Wtssawi 
pepnlatiloA  u  baeb  t»  its  IM*  iisrsl.  awi  tk* 
evidaooe  pt  VmA  devastation  u  aHaost  gQiia 
Tb*  Jargsst  jsai^alnlT^  rsooostmotkia  projeet. 
on  the  omgpiflclsat  old  royal  castle  near  th» 
entrmes  to  the  old  town,  u  under  way  and 
expwjted  to  be«ompleted  by  lVt9. 

PoUkttd  rsSaalasa  Oonoutuilst  country,  aad 
tba  f  oceiiyi  vtsttor  stlH  tmmt  obtate  a  visa 
In  adwaoc*  aadrpiep^  sobm  expeosea  (m  a 
day  for  eaaptlng).  But  aftar  five  waeks  Ut 
the  Soviet  Union,  Warsaw  seemed  to  us  pno- 

tlGSily  a  den  of  capitalist  i^nmnrnMri^j^ 

There  were  stylishly  dressed  wocnen.  super- 
msrkets  of  sorts  aad— glory  of  glorlee— Coco- 
Oeia.  IHars  were  WSatem  Mwspapers.  too, 
alOunigb  thay  mra  mt  for  sale;  tbay  could 
be  rsad  caoly  on  the  pmBlsas  la  a  special 
lounas  at  the  BivopajsW  a»ui. 

W»ian  across  nos  a  sixigls  other  Americas 
camping  at  Warsaw  or  our  other  Polish 
»tops.  Pertjaps  the  thicket  of  regulations 
prooralgated  OiMs.  the  official  tourist  agency. 
dlseonraga  many  pec^Ie.  But  we  found  that 
It  was  easy  to  keep  a  wide  berth  of  Orbls. 
and  the-  awerage  Pols  we  mat  was  quite 
ftleodly  and  hMpful,  even  though  there  was 
a  dearth  ,ai  Kngllsh  spoken.  Marcla's  brokeo 
Oerman  turned  out  to  be  useful. 

Along  with  Its  other  assets,  Poland  Is  dirt- 
cheap  for  the  foreign  visitor.  We  had  a  full 
dinner  for  two  with  beer  one  evening  at  a 
oommendable  reaturant  In  Cracow  for  a  total 
of  $3.40  Including  tip. 

Cracow  Is  aOO  miles  south  of  Warsaw  and 
preceded  It  aa  the  Polish  capital.  Hans 
Prank,  the  Oerman  governor-general,  ruled 
occupisd  Itolsad  from  or^cew's  beautiful 
Wawel  Castle,  former  seat  of  the  Polish 
kings.  The  city  eeoaped  the  systematic  de- 
stmetloB  plaimed  by  the  Nails  In  1046  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  arrival  of  the  Red  armies. 
so  Cracow  today  presents  an  even  pxirer  plc- 
ttire  of  PolaodlB  paat  glories  tlian  does  War- 
saw. We  rank  its  main  Market  Squara  with 
tixe  Orand  Plaoe  of  Brussels  for  sheer  magni- 
ficence. 

There  la  one  lonely  part  of  Craoow,  the 
Jewish  quarter  called  KsEalmens.  Hitler's 
final  solution  left  few  Jews  to  return  to  Crs- 
oow  or  any  of  the  Polish  dtlee  after  the  war, 
but  a  scattering  of  Judaic  monuments  has 
been  preserved  In  Maklmiais. 

And  tbaire  U  Auachwltx-Blrkenau,,  an 
hour's  drive  west  of  Cracow.  Tlie  town  of 
Oswleclm  Is  now  the  site  of  the  largest  chem- 
ical works  In  Poland,  but  the  two  death 
camps  on  the  outskirts  have  been  preserved 
as  they  were  in  i94S. 

AusehwKc  Is  a  bustling  tourist  center  com- 
plete with  hotel  and  restaurant  and  post- 
card!. Tha  menklng  sign  la  Oerman  stui 
bangs  over  the  main  entrance:  "Arbeit 
macht  frel"  (Work  brings  freedom) . 

The  substantial  red  brick  buildings  In  the 
compound  eotUd  pass  for  a  housing  develop- 
ment, bnt  inside  am  tb«  horritrfe  dteplsys: 
the  hair,  the  clothing,  the  pUee  of  suitcases 
with  ownars'  naotea  and  birth  dMee  painted 
on  the  aides,  the  apsstadsa,  the  artificial 
limbs.  And  lining  the  waUs  by  the  thousand, 
the  pbotograpiis  of  the  victims;  men.  women 
children. 

Bhicenau.  the  sister  camp  Where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  4  mUUmi  actually  were  killed, 
Uea  a  nil  IBS  down  the  road  from  AusohwitE 
It  Is  less  vistted  by  tourists  and  therefore 
more  pristine  In  Its  horrors. 

The  htig»  creaRsRorla  built  by  the  Oer- 
mans  is  now  a  tumble  of  ooDcrsta  ruin. 
Many  ctf  the  wooden  barracks  have  been  dis- 
mantled, leaving  only  the  rows  of  little  brick 
chimnays  in  neat  pattams  across  the  field. 

It. is  a  long  way  from  tliu  to  tbe  proe- 
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ottioi  Warsaw  of  1972,  and  it  to  a  rsmaika- 
^  people  who  have  made  the  Journey  back. 
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DEL  MONTE   ALSO   THE   CONSUM- 
KR'B  FRIEND 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

or  cALEroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  LBQUE'lT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent dlscussien  surroundlag  the  coDsuner 
niovemeot  and  piroposed  consumer  leals- 
istion  frequently  staresses  tbe  negmtlTe 
aspects  of  busliiess  and  often  Impllee  that 
the  business  oommumty  Is  iBdlfferent  to 
tbe  Interests  of  the  consumer.  I  am 
pleased  to  not^  two  examples  of  positive 
corporate^  q^yonxe  to  consumer  pro- 
posals, V^    .    :i-J 

The  first  U  a  recent  announcement 
that  tbe  Del  If  ente  Corp.  has  beeome  the 

first  U.S.  canner  to  initiate  a  nutritional 
labeling  program.  On  October  10,  1972, 
Mr.  Richard  Q.  Eandls,  president  of  Del 
Monte,  announced  that  beginning  with 
the  1973  packing  season  the  majority  of 
Del  Monte  brasKi  foods  will  contain  a 
new  information  panri  listing  calories, 
fat.  proteta,  oartnhydzates,  and  percent- 
age of  a  standard  recommended  daily 
allowance  of  10  basic  nutrients  contained 
in  a  l-cup  portion.  These  labels  will 
be  appearing  on  tbe  grocery  shelves  next 
summer. 

The  second  item  is  a  compendiimi  re- 
cently published  by  the  Senate  Cbmmlt- 
tee  on  Comment  setting  forth  the  re- 
sponses of  the  300  largest  U.S.  con>ora- 
tlons  providing  them  wlUi  opportunity 
to  outline  their  actlvttlee  in  the  Held  of 
corporate  responsibility  toward  the  con- 
sumer. The  Del  Monte  Corp.  was  among 
those  responding  smd  I  insert  their  reply 
which  outlines  this  company's  actions 
In  a  number  of  areas  of  interest  to  con- 
sumers: 

DcL  Moms  Also  trk  CotrsvMZBS'  nunro 
TOGO  sarsTT 

Programs  to  assure  the  safety  and  whote- 
somenees  of  canned  foods  represent  a  prime 
example  of  voluntary  actions  through  In- 
dustry-govenunent  cooperation.  They  also 
are  among  food  Industry  practices  wliich 
most  often  are  takes  for  granted. 

Predecessor  onmpantss  of  Del  Monte  Corpo- 
ration took  the  IsadlaLg  role  m  the  founding 
in  1807  of  the  Natloaal  Canners  Aaseelatlon, 
whoae  first  oOcial  aet  was  adoption  ot  a  pure 
food  guaranty.  Del  Monte  also  was  a  ptonaer 
la  the  establislunent  of  scientifically  dsval* 
oped  safety  standards  for  tlw  cooking  of  low- 
acid  foods.  In  tbe  early  IMO's,  the  Company 
was  a  leading  force  In  the  adoption  by  the 
State  of  California  of  a  program  for  state 
regulation  and  Inspection  of  cannarlaa.  In- 
dustry-government cooperation  Is  lll\istrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  major  part  of  this  ongoing 
program  Is  carried  out  In  the  Berkalay  lab- 
oratories of  NCA.  TlnM-and-tenaparatore 
schedulee  for  cooking  are  eatabllahed  by  NCA 
personnel.  Ooet  of  this  model  program  is  met 
60  per  cent  by  Industry  and  40  per  cent  by  the 
sute. 

A  slmUar  safety  program  at  tha  national 
level  has  been  advocated  by  Dal  Monte  since 
the  late  IBSe'S.  BfforU  reached  fruition  la 
1971  when  the  NOA.  with  the  strong  support 
of  Del  Monte,  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration  to   adopt    uniform   i»eoeaain« 


standards  for  food  cannartes.  This  voluntary 
Battar  Prooesi  Control  Program  wlU  require 
govemuMnt  rsglstwuian  of  aannarlss,  uni- 
form proiTSilTH  gnldsnaas,  automatic  raoord- 
ingoCproosaslng  data,  new  training  programs 
for  retort  supervisory  psrsennsl,  and  other 
pmoeduiss  to  aware  ths  ootnpute  safety  and 
whcdaoooBenaas  of  canned  foods. 

Dal  Monte  ploaseied  the  use  of  a  simple 
but  efreetlTS  device  for  confirming  that  low- 
acid  canned  foods  liavs  paaaed  through  the 
cooking  prooeaa.  Tixs  method  involves  apply- 
ing to  each  can  a  blue,  liaat-sensltlTe  paint 
that  turns  white  when  subjected  to  tbe  high 
temporatures  of  prooaasing.  Osl  Monte  began 
using  this  system  in  the  late  1960*8  as  one  of 
several  voluntary  stapa  to  assure  food  safety. 
Tlunks  to  those  and  other  safety  pro- 
grams'—and to  ths  estrama  care  in  food  prep- 
aration ezerctsod  by  our  industry— Uie  inci- 
dence of  botidlnn  rA««""!"gi  wtiich  occasion- 
ally ooeua  in  homa-«ookad  foods,  is  lets  than 
one  in  ItO  MlUoa  in  ooouneretally  canned 
foods.  Ths  programs  mentioned  above  are  de- 
signed to  reduce  or  eliminate  even  this  In- 
flr,it^tTw»i  incidence  rau. 

DM  Monte  gave  early  support  to  an  In- 
dtistry-wlde  survey  of  food  additives  con- 
ducted in  1971  by  tha  National  Academy  of 
Solsnoes.  nndlngs  will  provide  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  with  information  for 
monitoring  and  otmtioUlng  use  of  additives. 
Of  080  chamloaU  listed  by  PDA  as  generaUy 
reoognlsed  aa  safe  (ORAB) ,  Del  Monte  uses 
only  as. 

TtM  food  Industry,  with  Del  Monte  an 
active  participant,  also  Is  working  toward  the 
establishment  of  International  food  stand- 
ards under  tha  auaplM*  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  program,  known  as  Codes  Ali- 
mantarituk  seeks  tbe  protection  of  consumer 
Intarests  and  ttta  promotion  of  honest  and 
fair  doaUng  in  world  markets.  More  than 
70  nations  are  participating. 
LIS  asrvrr 
Del  Monte  began  marlcetlng  single-serving 
products  In  easy-opening  aluminum  pull-top 
cans  In  California  in  Janiiary,  1970.  and  na- 
tionally In  January,  1971.  By  October.  1970. 
the  Oooapany  was  aware  of  customer  com- 
plaints that  raised  tbe  question  of  the  lid's 
safety.  Acting  on  Its  own.  Del  Monte  subse- 
quently inveetlgated  vlrtuaUy  every  poten- 
tial safety  device  put  forward  by  the  can 
manufacturing  Industry.  As  an  interim  rem- 
edy, the  Ootnpany  plans  by  June  1,  1972.  to 
begin  eooverttngto  a  "guard  bead"  Ud  which 
gi*atly  reducee  the  chance  of  cuts  from  lick- 
ing. I"eir  the  long-term.  Del  Monte  Is  investi- 
gating a  promising  "triple  fold"  Ud  that 
ellminatee  the  raw  edge.  If  mass  production 
of  "triple  fold"  proves  feasible,  the  Company 
hopes  to  being  a  changeover  in  early  1973. 
Can  labels  also  carry  a  warning. 

PSSTICiUSS 

BCoce  than  a  decade  ago  Del  Monte  de- 
veloped a  model  proa«am  for  controlled  use 
of  peoUoMos  and  turned  it  over  to  tba  can- 
nli«  tadastry.  The  Initial  phase,  a  pesttside 
xHaga  control  program,  was  made  available 
In  IWM)  through  the  Natlooal  Canners  As- 
soctattoeL 

In  19«B  Dal  Monte  prepared  a  second  doc- 
ument— a  Peetlcide  Safety  Mantwd  It  wee 
ueed  by  NCA  in  the  preparation  of  a  safety 
manual  distributed  to  eaBno-  members.  In 
addttlonv  Del  Monte  has  made  a  Umtted  die- 
tributton  ■based  on  legitimate  request— to 
aBB-caamlag  ooavxtim,  public  health  agen- 
dso.  and  federal  agencies,  such  aa  the  De- 
partBMai  of  Agrleulttue. 

Del  Monte  also  peopamd  a  Peatiotde  Infor- 
mation "*— *»  for  Ftaysleians  In  1908  and 
has  made  It  avaUaaEOe  to  frtiysieians  in  areas 
where  Del  Monte  cropa  are  grown. 

cmeaaifiato  aerve  ae  Uis  beale  weapon  against 
pestS'  heeanse  they  are  tba  most  effective  in 
the  groatast  number  of  sttnasiona.  most 
notably  irtMn  ineectahave  slieadyaKtB^ida 
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growing  crop.  But  non-chemical  methods 
also  are  effSctlve  in  certain  situations,  and 
Del  Monte  employs  several  of  them:  cultural 
control  (cultivating  and  growing  cropa  when 
and  where  peeU  are  not  present) ;  pbystcal 
controls,  such  as  the  flooding  of  fields  and 
the  use  of  barriers;  Insect-resistant  plantr. 
and  biological  controls. 

Pesticldse  are  applied  to  Del  Monts  crope 
when  the  presence  of  peets  or  tlis  Imminent 
threat  of  disease  pose  a  problem  that  cannot 
be  controlled  by  leae  coetly  non-chemleal 
measures.  The  fact  that  peeUcldee  are  ex- 
pensive is  in  Itself  an  Incentive  to  txse  them 
only  when  other  measures  win  not  do  an 
effective  job. 

i.tssi.uro 
The  label  repreeenu  one  of  a  canner's  moat 
useful  tools  In  communicating  with  Its  cus- 
tomers. With  this  in  minrt.  Del  Monte  lias 
used  deseripUve  labeling  alnoe  19M.  TypM 
of  information  found  on  Its  labeto  have 
varied  over  the  years,  depending  on  con- 
sumer naeds  and  intereata.  But  descriptive 
labeling  was  munded  prUnarUy  to  aasist 
housewives  in  selecting  exactly  the  slaa  of 
can  aiul  style  oX  pack  best  siUted  to  uhetr 
needs.  Del  Monte  also  tmM  supported  da- 
sortptive  labeling  programs  promoted  by 
the  National  Canners  Association. 

In  the  1970'B,  increasingly  sophisticated 
consumers  are  looktac  to  food  labels  for  even 
more  Information.  Beginning  with  tbe  197S 
pack,  a  full  list  of  Ingredlsnto  wUl  be  found 
on  all  Del  Monte  canned  foods:  t^e  practice 
of  listing  them  oo  non-standardiaed  foods 
Is  being  extended  to  thoee  for  which  federal 
standards  of  identity  have  been  established. 
The  Company's  1979  labels  also  will  advise 
consumers  that  information  oo  nutrients 
contained  In  a  Del  Monte  product  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Company  upon  request. 
To  answer  thaee  requests,  Del  Monte  has 
produced  a  Nutrition  Oulde  listtng  nutri- 
tional and  caloric  valuee  of  a  broad  range 
of  canned  and  preoeeeed  fruits  and  vegeta- 
blee:  a  table  showing  the  recommended  dally 
anumnts  of  \'arlous  nutrients  according  to 
age.  sex.  weight  and  height,  and  other  fac- 
t<xs;  a  summary  of  the  major  functions  of 
nutrlenu  and  calories  and  In  which  foods 
they  are  found:  and  a  preeentotion  of  the 
•  Basle  Pour  Ptood  Oroup"  as  a  simple  guide 
to  planning  nutritious  meals. 

Industry  and  government  officials  have 
been  working  together  to  devise  a  practical 
method  of  providing  nutrition  Information 
on  labels.  Del  Monte  supports  the  concept, 
provided  the  nutrition  information  U  under- 
standable and  helpful  to  tbe  average  con- 
sumer. We  believe  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer are  not  served  by  inundating  her  with 
Information  that  could  confuse  or  inad- 
vertantly mlslsad:  henoe,  our  efforts  to  edu- 
cate as  weU  as  Inform  ttie  consumer:  to  teach 
her  how  to  use  tbe  nutrition  Information 
to  which  she  Is  entitled. 

Tha  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  cur* 
rently  gathering  information  on  how  nutri- 
tional labeling  can  be  made  el^»cttve.  One 
souroe  Is  a  series  of  experiments  being  con- 
ducted by  the  consumer  Research  Institute, 
of  which  Del  Monte  Is  a  member. 

COKSUaiZB  KDnCATTOW 

Del  Monte  long  has  been  active  in  nutrU 
tlon  education.  As  easly  as  the  IVSO's  Its  na- 
tional ma,g^rAnm  advarttssmsnts  streeeed  ttxe 
importance  of  vitamins  in  the  dally  diet.  In 
addition,  the  Company  maintains  an  active 
correspondenos  wltti  oonsumers  and  educa- 
tors. More  than  90  per  cent  of  letUrs  arc 
answered  the  week  they  are  received. 

Requests  for  teadilng  aids  and  other  nu- 
trition Information  have  more  than  doubled 
In  the  past  three  years,  and  they  aooounv  for 
a  bulk  of  tbe  more  than  1^.000  letters  on 
nutrition  mattere  answered  annwaUy.  Letters 
come  from  students,  teachers,  consuniers. 
health   departments,    physicians,   dletitlana. 
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youth  groups,  and  others.  In  the  pMt  five 
yeaxt.  Del  Monte  ha*  supplied  school*  with 
neaxly  S  million  pieces  of  turhlng  nuterlals 
for  home  aconomica  claMcs 

In  1070.  as  cotxsumer*  developed  greater 
InterMt  In  nutrition,  Del  Monte  created  wall 
charts  and  cards  that  azplaln  the  Basic  E^our 
Pood  Ofcups.  a  simple  guide  to  good  nutri- 
tion. Tha  materUU  were  printed  In  Rngllsh 
and  3p*alab.  and  more  than  1.3  million  have 
been  distributed  to  schools,  health  depart- 
ments, unlverattles,  and  other  groups.  Mrs. 
7ljglnU  Xnauar,  director  of  the  White  House 
Consumer  Affairs  Office,  baa  endorsed  the 
educational  effort.  About  330.000  of  the 
Spanish  language  materials  were  distributed 
In  California,  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Florida. 
Ifew  Tor*.  Puerto  Rico.  Trinidad  and  other 
areas 

Del  Monte  economists  participated  In  pro- 
duction of  a  consumer  education  fllra  by  the 
tTnlverslty  of  California  Srtenslon  Service. 
The  ao-seeond  public  serrice  film  was  dis- 
tributed to  trtertslon  stations  throughout 
the  nation  and  carried  the  messa^^  that 
juioes.  milts  and  vegetables  make  the  most 
nutritious  snacks.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
produce  three  ad«ntion«l  public  service  films 
In   197a  tn  cooperation  with  the  university 


CONSUacSK    Atn    BrVTkOMMEMTAI.    pkotection 

The  quality  eX  IM  M«Bte  food  products  is 
Ultimately  connected  with  Oie  quaUty  of  the 
environment  in  whloh  Utey  are  produced.  In 
recognltloD  of  this  fact,  th*  Company's  on- 
going aotlvttlss  In  consumer  and  envlron- 
mentsbl  protection  were  oonaolldated  in  1071. 
The  Inseparahle  functions  are  being  admin- 
istered by  the  nswly  cnated  Consumer  and 
Bnvlronmental  Protection  Department. 

In  Its  oontlnuing  search  for  environmental 
cxintrols,  Del  Monte  is  experimenting  with  a 
new  m«thod  of  peeling  Cling  Peaclies  that 
would  lesnen  waste  disposal  problems  and 
reduce  water  use  by  as  much  as  90  per  cent. 
Aa  in  oonynttonal  methods,  dry  caustic  peel- 
mg  require*  th*  application  of  a  oaustic  so- 
lution to  looaan  skins.  However,  whereas 
peals  an  WMlwd  off  by  j«U  of  water  in  con- 
veatlooal  gtmaUoa,  they  are  rublMd  off  in  the 
new  mthod  as  the  peaches  pass  over  a  bed 
of  spinning,  soft-rubber  discs.  By  complete- 
ly sepavmOag  p«eis  from  the  w*ter.  the  new 
method  reduce*  treatment  Baqulrwnents  tor 
liquid  wastas.  Del  Monte  tested  dry  caustic 
pealing  last  year  at  iu  Ban  Joae.  California, 
caiinery  and  wUl  do  further  experimenting 
there  In  lATS  to  determine  commercial  feasi- 
bUlty  of  th»  ry^ft^fi 

Reepondlng  to  growing  consumer  ooncem 
about  solid  wmate  rtltip***!.  Del  Monte  last 
year  began  including  recycling  symbols  on 
many  of  Its  labels.  The  symbols  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  stoel  and  aluminum  cans  are 
recyclable  and  that  paper  fiber  used  In  other 
types  of  containers  was  made  from  recycled 
or  recyelahle  materials.  Symbols  will  be  ap- 
pearing on  more  and  more  Del  Monte  labels 
to  enco\irage  recycling  activities. 

The  Cotopany  pioneered  the  development 
of  lagoonlng  and  aaratlng  systems  for  treat- 
ing uquld  plant  efOuenta  in  the  I930'a.  and 
has  developed  several  ingenious  methods  of 
converting  solid  waste  such  as  corn-cobs, 
peach  pits,  and  pineapple  husks  to  useful 
hy-producte. 

ooHrsiNBR  anmmcATioK 

Del  BConte  participated  In  National  Can- 
ners  .Association  efTortf  to  develop  can-size 
itandBtfds  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. NCA's  Committee  on  Simpimcation  of 
Containers  propoeed  19  container  standards, 
but  the  program  was  abandoned  in  I97I  be- 
cause of  budget  cuts  tn  Commerce.  Further. 
Commerce's  Bureau  of  Standards  took  the 
position  that  the  agency  should  not  be  In  a 
poeltkm  of  ^«^ng  can  staee  In  adooting  « 
voluntary  pvofMa.  It  Is  th*  polioy  of  Com- 
in*ro*  to  UmiX  Its  involvement  la  vcriuntary 
slaiiitaiis  to  thoae  case*  where  a  real  need 
Is  not  b*lng  met  effectively  by  private  groups 
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Del  Monte  is  pla}-lng  a  rol*  of  public  l**d*r- 
ahip  through  activities  of  its  senior  manage- 
ment. The  Del  Monte  Chairman  Alfred  W. 
Saroee,  Jr  chairs  th*  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Consumer  Affairs  Committee 
which  is  sponsoring  the  first  oacional  Solid 
Wast*  Management  Conference.  He  also  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  NaUonal  Industrial 
Folvuion  Control  Council.  Del  MonU  Vice 
Chairman  Roes  B.  Yerby  serves  as  Western 
regional  fund-raising  chairman  for  the  Nu- 
trition Poundation  ijid  Th*  Council  for 
B*tt*r  Business  Bureaus.  Del  Monte  Presi- 
dent Richard  O.  Landls  is  a  member  of  the 
California  Caiinery  Inspection  Board.  Del 
Monte's  director  of  public  affairs.  Joseph 
Barlsh,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Ctovernor's  Advisory  CovmcU  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  whoae  statutory  membership 
Includes  representatives  of  business,  govern- 
ment, labor,  and  consirmers.  Time  devoted  to 
this  public  service  by  top  management  per- 
sonnel represents  a  significant  contribution 
of  corporate  creative  resources. 

Del  Monte  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  found- 
ing of  The  Nutrition  Poundatlon,  a  non- 
profit organization  which,  since  1041,  has 
channeled  more  than  $9.5  million  in  research 
funds  into  basic  studies  of  food  vtaue,  nutri- 
tion and  health.  In  so  doing,  the  Foundation 
hjw  played  a  major  role  in  developing  some 
of  our  fundamental  knowledge  of  nutrition. 
The  Company  recently  moved  to  substan- 
tially Increase  its  support  of  the  Poimdatlon. 

Del  Monte  also  is  giving  strong  support  to 
a  new  approach  to  self- regulation  of  the 
marketplskce — the  programs  of  the  Council 
of  Bett«r  Bvulness  Bureaus.  Formed  In  1970. 
CBBB  was  chosen  by  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses across  the  nation  as  the  focal  point 
for  a  newly  demonstrated  concern  for  the 
customer.  Del  Monte  is  critically  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  a  pilot  project  In  which 
the  San  Francisco  BBB  opened  storefront 
offices  in  five  low-income  minority  neighbor- 
hoods. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  fostering 
communication  between  envlronm«utal 
groups  and  the  business  oommunlty,  Del 
Mont*  was  the  major  factor  in  the  business 
community  in  establishing  In  1972  an  Envi- 
ronmental Information  Clearinghouse  for  the 
San  Prancisoo  Bay  Area.  The  Clearinghouse 
is  a  Joint  program  of  servioee  administered 
by  leaders  of  t>otb  business  and  eeology 
groups^  No  similar  organization  performs  this 
functl<m  m  the  Bay  Area,  and  the  Clearing- 
house may  become  a  model  for  futur*  proj- 
ects in  other  region*. 

Certain  expertise  Is  shared  by  Del  Monte 
as  a  matter  of  conscience.  Last  year  the 
Company  initiated  nutrition  counseling  to 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Alcoholism  Pro- 
gram, a  rehabilitation  program  for  adult 
male  Native  Americans.  Del  Monte  nutrition- 
ists designed  a  !ow-coet  menu,  recommended 
ewonomlcs  in  the  Program's  purchasing  pro- 
Teduree  assisted  In  planning  efficient  use  of 
borage  facilities,  and  helped  design  efficient 
food  preparation  methods.  TTie  ooanaellng 
format  is  being  analysed  as  a  possible  model 
program  for  use  in  other  areas  of  the  nation. 

On  the  tntemattonal  level,  Del  Monte  ex- 
pertise In  the  fields  of  nutrition  and  market- 
ing was  shared  with  the  government  of 
Kenya.  Tlnd*r  contract  with  the  VS  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Dei  Monte 
dlspatebad  two  *xp*rts  to  Kenya  In  IBM 
to  conduct  nutritional  food  habits  and 
marksting  inv**tigatlons.  A  report  on  how 
that  government  could  promote  b*tt*r  nu- 
trition was  twued  In  IMS. 

Pel  Monte  played  a  significant  role  In  the 
broadsnlttg  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  In  18T0  to  permit  the  prlrat*  sec- 
tor to  supply  th*  program  for  th*  Orsrt  time 
Tt>*  Company  created  an  av^arenee*  In  ttae 
BseeutJ**  and  Leglalatlve  Branches  as  to  the 
bsnaata  to  ohild  nutrition  that  wotild  result 
If  th*  private  sector  were  enlisted  to  partlcl- 
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pate  In  feeding  operations.  Buffalo,  N«v 
Tortc.  was  one  of  th*  first  Inner-city  school 
districts  to  take  advantage  of  the  expanded 
program  and  awarded  a  contract  to  Service 
Systems  Corporation,  a  Del  Mont*  subsidiary 
for  ItJUBO  hot  Itnch**  dally. 

In  r*o*nt  yaan  D*l  Moat*  has  increased 
its  dialogue  with  studenu.  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, tiM  Company  haliMd  underwrite  at 
the  UntiMHly  of  California  wtet  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  first  uiulargraduate  course 
devoted  to  consumer  issue*.  Dal  Monte  was 
the  subject  of  a  case  history  on  nutrition 
labeling  released  for  natlooal  distribution 
through  Harrard  Clearlngboua*.  And  the 
Company  last  year  cooperated  with  the 
Stanford  University  StudMtt  OoBBmttee  for 
Corporate  RacpoDslbtUty  In  att«rap«s  to  con- 
struct  a  model  for  msasuring  th*  level  of 
corporate  tocim.  reapoastbmty.  Del  Monte 
intends  to  •ooourace  stmUar  student  dia- 
logue in  th*  future. 

B*c«nt  television  coounerctals  and  maga- 
zine advertisements  hlgJUlghtlng  the  way 
Del  Monte  Judges  qtiallty  of  fr«*h  flrults  and 
vegetables — and  how  growers  achieve  that 
quality — have  been  aoolaUned  by  consumer 
groups  for  balancing  ednoMklocal  value  wltH 
brand  identity, 
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Tueidav.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
colleague  Jim  Kei  oI  West  Virgiiiia  spoke 
on  October  12  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  ClnclnnatL 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  devoted  much  of  his 
lifetime  to  the  care  and  preservation  of 
this  Nation's  natural  wealth,  notably  in- 
cluding our  priceless  and  irreplaceable 
water  resources.  For  the  past  2  years,  he 
has  served  actively  and  effectively  as 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Watersheds. 

Because  of  the  valuable  insights  pro- 
vided in  this  report,  I  submit  it  for  print- 
ing In  the  Recoro  and  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  the  membarship: 

Sr&TSitXNT  OF  HoMoaABUK  Jaubs  Kxc 

Mr.  Mack.  diattnguMied  guests  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  VaU*y  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation— first.  I  want  t»  thank  you  for  the 
tbrlll  ot  returning  agidn  this  year,  at  your 
invitation,  to  b*  with  you  today.  As  a  West 
Virginian,  I  f**l  at  home  here.  It's  Just  a 
netgtaborly  visit — and  we  have  been  neigh- 
bors for  a  long  time!  It  was  so  gradous  of 
you  to  invite  Pat  Spence,  staff  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  my- 
self to  participate  during  your  77th  annual 
nMettng. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  legislation 
Is  my  business.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
Just  that — this  Is  a  legislative  report  to  you. 

I  also  wsmt  to  commend  Uie  Ohio  Valley 
Improvem«nt  Association  for  the  very  fine 
work  you  are  doing  to  develop  and  upgrade 
the  great  Ohio  Valley. 

When  a  group  such  as  this  bands  together 
as  a  olos«ly-lcnlt  team  reaching  out  for  the 
fullest  development  of  its  community's  nat- 
ural and  human  resourcee — this  is  indeed 
what  I  would  term  "creative  cltlsenshlp" 
of  the  highest  order.  Not  only  will  the  Ohio 
Valley  benefit  from  your  acoompllsbmenta — 
but    all    America    will    benefit — particularly 
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Okio.  West  VirgUUa,  PsnnsylvanU,  Kentucky 
*ad  otb«r  Statas. 

As  you  well  know,  Ohio  has  sent  to  Wash- 
ington some  very  able  and  (*.edlcat*d  Septc- 
tentatlve*.  You  sent  thera  there  to  r*p«<s- 
wnt  you.  Therefore,  they  need  year  ooa- 
twaed  help  la  order  to  do  their  Job  noee 
effecUvely.  I  am  not  taUclng  about  campaign 
donations  now — though  I  am  sure  they  need 
tuose  too— but  I  am  talking  here  about  yottr 
retting  to  know  your  Representatives,  vis- 
iting with  them  and  making  your  needs 
«nd  wishes  known  to  them.  When  they  are 
in  th*  prooeas  of  bammsrtng  out  MglsMtlve 
moftsurc*  wlxtcb  aOsct  you,  let  yoiar  wtoes 
be  heard,  give  them  your  support  and  en- 
couragement. It  lands  muscle  to  Ui*1e  •Oortt. 

In  the  tim*  allotted  me— I  cannot  dtaouss 
all  of  the  tremendous  legitfatlon  ttet  baa 
come  out  of  the  99nd  Congress.  I  would— 
bowevet^-llke  to  highlight  for  you  sonae  of 
the  key  blUs— speUed  key  that  Is— that  have 
come  out  of  our  committee  on  public  works 
and  are  of  Immediate  and  specific  Interest 
to  each  ot  yoo. 

The  fact  Is  uaf^esUoned  that  the  dSad 
Congress  has  b««l^:  active  and  productive- 
la  spite  of  what  Blitph  Nader  says. 

First — ^w*  bay*  th*  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  blU.  Tbta  Important 
legistatloQ  AQT^t*^  an  authartrstlon  for 
bank  protection  works  along  tlw  Ohio  Hlver 
from  upstreasa  New  Matamoras  to  Cincin- 
nati— and  local  flood  pzotsctlon  works  at 
Ohllllcotbe  prior  to  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction of  the  Mm  Creek  Reservohr. 

Then  there  la  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Aet  amendments  of  1973. 

This  far-rearrnngand  long-ranged  piece  of 
legislation  has  ibewi  before  both  Houess  of 
Congress  sinee  early  in  the  03nd  Oongreas. 
It  passed  the  Senate  last  November  with  an 
86  to  zero  vote:  and  It  passed  the  House  last 
March  with  a  vote  of  378  to  14.  Then  long  and 
fruitful  sessions  were  held  by  a  conference 
committee  of  both  Houses  to  rccoocUe  the 
dlSerenoee  In  the  bills  under  conslderatkm. 
Wa  in  the  Bouse  feel  that  ttie  end  iitoduct 
of  these  meetings  mad*  possible  a  workable 
and  reaUftle  blU.  Ooupied  with  the  legisla- 
tioo  already  on  the  beoits  we  feel  that  it 
will  go  far  In  rediaetng  and  eliminating  pol- 
lution to  our  rivers  atid  streams. 

We  hear  so  much  about  pollution  these 
days  that  it  sounds  at  times  like  a  "new 
Idea"— a  brainchUd  of  the  "new  breed." 

Chairman  John  Blatnlk  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  began  warning  the 
American  peopte  of  the  coming  crisis  of 
water  ptdlutloa  26  years  ago.  For  too  long — 
he  was  "a  lone  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." But — finally — people  started  to  awaken 
to  the  tragic  truth — that  pollution  was  in- 
deed a  tbreait-to  our  nation.  Th*  ^«Aieels  of 
progress  started  tvtmidg  and  we  stsrted  try- 
ing to  do  something;' 

The  great  spetU^it-  fell  upon  our  enor- 
mous poUuUou  pfpblems, 

Then  came  something  of  an  hysterical  re- 
action that  so  VmAts  man's  sudden  aware- 
ness of  sunietAinig.  Just  ovemlghrt  '  there 
sprung  up  tens  of  thousands  of  self-atyled 
environmentalists— eooioglsts  and  eonsarra* 
ttonists.  And  laay  "seU-styled"  to  dlsttngulsb 
'^x>se  who  would  bring  to  a  screeching  halt 
all  progiMs  axid  stop  aU  construction  In  the 
name  of  ecology  separated  from  the.bl^ily 
skilled— deeply  motivated  and  dedlosited 
groups  that  are  working  "within  the  system'' 
to  bring  about  changes  that  are  net  oxOy  de- 
sirable but  mandatory  if  we  are  to  survive. 

Speaking  oif  the  "new  Idea"  or  "new 
cause"  one  famous  ent«rtalner  who  was 
Taonuted  te  the  "n«w>  oaeas"  was  ssksrt 
MAien  he  recomntsBdcd  that  aU  big  dams 
should  go— what  about  the  hunidred)i  of 
thousands .  of  people  wlio  would  pertah  or 
be  harmed  by  such  a  prognon— aBsWerad — 
"we  have  too  many  people  as  It  Is."  Be  Is  a 
"self-styled"  AnvtrunmentaUBt  WMt  a  zattisr 
"to  hell  with  tbcm  astttud*"^  thsg  ssaaaa  to 
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be  oootrary  to  thels  mlsaiouary  seal  about 
conservatkm.  I  wonder  if  this  type  of  think- 
ing had  been  prevsaeBt  900  years  ago— If 
veM  be  across  the  Appalaehlaa  raoanSalns 
yet. 

The  National  BnviroanMntal  Piobeotlon  Aat 
of  1M9  Is  a  great  piece  of  legislation.  It*  pur- 
pc)*e*  as  enunolated  by  Congress:  "To  declare 
a  national  polioy  which  will  encourage  pro- 
ductive and  enjoyable  harmony  between  mSn 
and  his  environment  to  promote  efforts  which 
will  prevent  or  etimtnau  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment and  biosphere  and  stimulate  the 
health  and  welfare  of  man:  to  enrich  the 
understajodlng  of  the  eoological  systems  and 
natural  rseourc**  Ux^ortant  to  the  Nation — 
and  to  establish  a  council  on  environmental 
quality." 

Wbat  happened?  staoe  the  paassge  of  that 
graaS  ideos  at  legMsMon— «b«  amrU  have 
beoia  dMicwM  Mtlt  aMasos  ^  suit*  seeking 
deelarafeory  judgpwqcs  and  Injunctloas 
agatnst  the  Atoiplc  BDsrgjr  Ccwamisslon— the 
Oorpe  of  Enifxieert'— the  Department  of 
Transportation— Houlbg  and  TTrtjan  Devel- 
opment——Nktional  SnylPOQmental  protection 
Ageuoy^ — Feiest  Semes— fiepaptment  of  In- 
terior— Boll  OJUssi»Slifc>u  8smo* — and  so  on. 
Up  to  May  iwn  tlisws  had  been  49  such 
cases  in  tfce.dleUkit  oourte— and  la  appeals. 

How — thr  InJaiMttoa  pvooess  of  our  oom- 
mon  law. is  a  prtoeleas  and  needed  heritage 
that  should  never  be  abandoned.  Ncr  should 
It  be  unduly  restrictive.  Iffowever^fcr  those 
who  would  stop  progress  anytime  such  prog- 
ress Is  deemed  by  a  certain  individual  or 
proup  of  individuals  as  un-ueeded — -the  in- 
Juncttoa  is  an  eCectlv*  weapon  and  It  can 
throw  a  devastating  wrench  In  the  wheels  of 
progress — to  the  delay — expense — and  detri- 
ment otBll  ottvsn. 

It  became  a  matter  of  the  courts  interpret- 
ing the  National  BBvironmentsJ  Protection 
Act. 

In  many  of  the  cases  we  reviewed — the 
cltlsea  or  dtlaen  group  was  found  to  have 
standln^T-and  injunctive  reUtf  was  granted. 
But  flnaily — in  the  case  of  Sierra  Club  v. 
Morton — Secretary  of  the  Tntertor — et  al. — 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  dedslon 
on  ApMl  I».  1973. 

In  thatt  case— the  petitioner — a  member- 
ship corporation  with  a  "special  intereet  in 
the  coDSsrvation  and  sound  meintrsiSBoe  of 
the  national  parks — game  refugsa — and  for- 
ests of  the  country"  brought  this  suit  for  a 
daclaratray  Judgment  and  an  Injunctive 
restraining  federal  officials  from  approving 
an  extensive  skiing  development  In  the  min- 
eral kls«  vaUey  and  the  Sequoia  National 
Poreet  In  California.  I  might  note  here  tha.t 
the  Sierra  Club  ha*  had  at  le<ut  ten.  suits 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia aJone.  The  petitioner  relied  on  seotlon 
10  of  the  Administrator  Procedure  Act^ 
which  accords  Jtidlelal  review  to  a  "person 
suffering  legal  wrong  because  of  agency  ac- 
tlai»>-ar  adversely  aflfccosd  or  aggrieved  by 
a«socy  action  wltbln  the  meaning  of  a  rele- 
vant statute." 

On  the  theory  that  this  vme  a  "public" 
action  Involving  questions  as  to  the  use  of 
natural  reeoureee — petitioner  did  not  allege 
that  the  challenged  developtaent  would  af- 
fect the  club  or  its  iiiisiihHSs  la  th*lr  acuvl- 
tle* — or  tbat  they  uaad  Mkwal  King — but  it 
nmlntatned  that  "theproject  would  sdvei*ely 
change  the  area's  assMutlca  and  eoology. ' 

The  district  court  granted  a  preliminary 
InjunctloD  and  determined  that  the  hearing 
raised,  questions  "concerning  possible  excess 
stattrkcry  authotHy."  The  court  ot  appeals 
reversed— holding  that  th*  clob  lacked  stand- 
Ing    anrt  bad  not  abewn  lixeparable  injury 

The  court  held:  "A  penon  baa  standing 
only  If  he  can  show  that  he  hiviself  has 
suOsMd^oi; . will  auSer  iniury— wbether  eoo- 
nomW,  or.  oWjerwlse."  So — without  the  ele- 
ment af'indMdualteed  harm  to  Itself  or  Its 
meadBere— the  Sierra  Club  lacked  standing 
to  inatatalA  tbeaetlosv. 
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This  finding  was  afflrmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  03  AprO  19, 1973. 

I  am  smw  this  is-mualc  to  the  ears  of  ail 
hers  who  are  lntw«*ted  in  the  d*v*k>pm«>t 
of  the  great  Ohio  VaUey.  At  least  it  aasuras 
you  that  Oongreas  did  not  intsad — nor  will 
the  courts  allow — Jos  Ooaks  from  tbs  Stat*  of 
eU*a>her*  to  come  to  Ohio  and  dictate  how 
you  develop  your  valley. 

However — you've  stUl  got  problems — from 
yet  another  source  t  The  Office  of  Maxmgement 
and  Budget — form*rly  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — has  approved  a  pn^wsal  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  which — If  allowed 
to  stand — would  Uilng  to  a  halt  most — if  not 
all — public  works  In  the  Nation. 

The  pvoposal  %ivuld  make  tas  intsnwt  rake 
to  be  uaed  in  evaluating  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
7  percent.  Immediately  rising  to  10  pero«nt 
within  3  to  6  years.  At  the  current  rata  of  b')% 
percent — half  of  the  proposed  public  works 
projtots  faU  by  thfe  vayiLda  ainoe  tk#  B/c 
ratio  falls  to  meet  the  minimum  1.1. 1  re- 
quirement Purthermore — any  project  not 
started  with  6  years  would  be  d*-aatborlsed. 
And — ev*a  worse — Lhoee  proJ*ets  saready  ap- 
proved and  not  started  would  be  re-computed 
under  th*  new  formula.  Thaae  propoaals 
probably  pose  a  bigger  threat  to  national  im- 
provements than  th*  efforts  of  those  pre- 
viously mention*d. 

Accordingly —  I  have  co->8ponsored  a  biU<— 
H.R.  18941  which  would  stop  these  grossly 
unfair  changes  in  the  ground  rules.  This  hljl 
wiU  be  reintroduced  In  the  93rd  Congress. 
But  I  win  not  burden  you  with  reading  it  for 
you.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  tta*  "Watar  and 
Belated  Land  Resources  Policy  Act  vl  1971." 

Another  bUl  I  sponsored  this  year  would 
attack  th*  problem  of  non^point  source  pol- 
lution from  agricultural — rural  and  develop- 
ing areas.  It  Is  «sUmatsd  that  these  sources 
of  pollution  are  700  times  greater  than  all 
others.  We  held  extensive  hearings  through- 
out the  Nation  studying  the  problem- 
drafted  the  bill  and  held  beanags.  W»  pro- 
poee  Sfi  billion  be  put  Into  this  fight.  Que  to 
the  coming  end  of  the  »9nd  Oongreas  ■  new 
version  of  that  i«giaiallon  will  b*  introduced 
n*xt  yfar. 

We  are  truly  living  la  great  and  exciting 
times.  They  are  troubled  times  to  be  sure — 
but  one  of  the  world's  gre«te*t  historians— 
having  devoted  a  lifetime  to  studying  and 
recording  history  from  the  beginning  of  civi- 
lisation was  asked:  "Wbat  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  you  learned  la  your  lU*'a  study 
ot  aU  algalflcaat  historical  *venu7" 

He  prompUy  replied.  "When  it  geu  dark- 
eat — iLe  stars  come  out." 

America  has  had  darkness  before — and  the 
stars  came  out.  W*  can  see  them  now  on  a 
field  of  blue  in  the  flag  of  the  trnlted  Statae 
oif  Amarloa — ^^On*  Nauon.  under  Ood.  usdi- 
vuible,  with  imerty  and  Jostloe  for  aU." 

May  the  Oood  Lord,  our  Maker,  bless  each 
and  every  one  of  yoti  end  help  you  in  your 
endeavors. 


TRIBDTE  TO  THOMAfi  O. 
ABCRNETHY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  trrw  roax 
IW  THE  HOUBB  OP  RBPRKSEirTamnBB 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    Yock.    Ml. 

Speaker,  it  is  wMhdaep  regrei  thai  I 
must  bid  a  fajrewell  to  one  of  th«  most 
dedicated  men  in  Congress.  THOMAa.a. 
ABKunennr.  His  work  as  one  of  the  senior 
members  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittae  wa*  reeogniaed  by  all  as  being 
exceptlODAl  aad  outstanding.  He  was  one 
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of  the  most  Influential  Members  of  Con- 
greu  during  his  30  years  on  Capitol  HUl. 
Ouiing  hU  time  in  Consrees  we  relied  on 
h\M  valoable  and  sound  Judgmaat. 

Mr  ABHwmrr  U  truly  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  gave  much  unselflah  tlma  to  his 
constituents,  and  they  benefited  greatly 
from  his  long  years  of  service.  He  is  a 
man  with  great  courage  and  ability  and 
we  who  remain  shall  miss  him  In  the 
years  to  come. 


WORTH  CAROLINA  JAYCEE8  SPON- 
SOR ENVIRONMENTAL  CONFER- 
ENCE 


HON.  NICK  GAUFIANAKIS 

or    IfOBTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BBPHSSENTATTVS8 

Tttesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
North  Carolina  Jayceee  are  <m  the  move. 
In  a  Joint  effort  with  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  outstanding  School  of 
Public  Health,  the  North  Carolina  Jay- 
cees  are  sponsoring  an  Envtronment&l 
Conference  between  November  30  and 
December  3  in  Chapel  HIU. 

This  conference  is  much  more  than  a 
one-time  4-day  seminar  oe  the  environ- 
ment. This  conference  will  provide  a 
launching  pad  for  a  2-year,  community 
tMLsed,  environmental  program  through- 
out the  entire  State  of  North  Csu-olina. 
Joining  with  the  Jayceee  in  this  impor- 
tant mission  will  be  govenunent  and 
buslneas  leaders,  college  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  local  ofDdals. 

Concern  for  the  environment  is  not 
new  within  the  Jaycee  OTganlMitlon.  but 
now  they  are  involving  others  with  this 
concern,  lliey  are  wisely  broadening  the 
base  of  support  for  environmental  ef- 
forts, for  it  is  going  to  take  all  of  us. 
working  together,  to  preserve  mankind 
and  Mother  Earth  for  the  21st  centxuy. 

Jayoeee  are  going  to  lead  the  way  into 
the  21st  century,  for  I  know  from  my 
own  personal  experience  as  a  Jaycee 
what  valuable  training  our  young  men 
are  receiving  as  dtlzeos  and  community 
leaders.  As  an  American  citizen.  I  am  al- 
ready deeply  grat^ul  for  the  contribu- 
tions these  outstanding  yoimg  men  have 
made.  And  I  still  deeply  espouse  the  Jay- 
cee credo  that  communltr  service  is  the 
quality  that  builds  the  individual  and 
that  the  quality  of  society  is  as  good  as 
the  Individuals  who  comprise  it. 

In  tackling  the  vexing,  oomplex,  some- 
times frightening  oivlronmental  prob- 
lems we  have  today,  the  Jaycees  have 
proved  once  a4tain  that  they  are  moving 
with  the  times  and  have  their  eyes  on 
the  futiuT. 

We  are  a  poimlous  nation,  a  oaticai  of 
affluence,  and.  therefore  the  demands  we 
place  on  our  environment  are  heavy.  As 
Aigo,  the  comlo-strlp  philosopher  said: 

W«  hftve  met  tbe  enemy,  and  they  »*»  ua. 

DlfBcult  decisions  and  compromises 
must  continue  to  be  made  about  where 
we  are  heading,  and  what  we  value  most 
for  our  future. 

The  aolutloDs,  I  think,  must  He  some- 
where between  the  prophets  of  total  doom 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

with  predictions  of  the  end  of  mankind, 
and  the  smug  complacency  of  those  who 
think  someone  else  is  taking  care  of  it, 
or  that  our  technolog>',  which  got  us  into 
this  dilemma,  will  magically  extricate  us 
from  it. 

It  is  men  like  the  N.C.  Jaycees  who  will 
disprove  Albert  Schweitzer's  warning 
that: 

Mftn  b«*  lost  tb«  cap*otty  to  (or«a««  and 
to  forestall.  H«  wUl  end  by  d«atroylng  the 
earth. 

Today's  men  of  vision  in  the  Jaycee 
organization  are  laying  the  groundwork 
to  rebtalld,  revitalize  and  preserve  our 
precious  natural  resources. 

Jaycees  know  that  the  real  solution  to 
the  problems  which  confront  our  com- 
munities today  IS  having  people  who  are 
big  enough  to  shoulder  the  respcnsibUi- 
tles  of  leadership.  Big  governments  can 
lay  great  plans,  bat  only  big  people — like 
the  Jaycees  and  the  people  Like  Jaycees — 
can  build  them  into  realities. 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  Join  with  me  in  wishing  the  North 
CaroUna  Jaycees  and  the  n.N.C.  School 
of  PubUc  Health  much  success  with  their 
upcoming  conference.    . 


EULOGY  OP  HON.  KARL  LiOOMPTE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

ar  IOWA 
Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  high  personal  regard  for  a  good 
friend  and  former  colleague  that  I  join 
today  in  praiislng  the  name  and  accom- 
pllalunents  of  the  late  Hon.  Karl  Le- 
Compte,  who  served  in  this  Chamber 
from  1939  to  1959  as  Representative  from 
the  Iowa  Fourth  and  Fifth  Districts. 

Although  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
alongside  this  distinguished  Member  for 
only  4  years.  I  came  to  regard  him 
with  the  greatest  fondness  and  the  great- 
est respect.  He  was  a  man  of  consumate 
ability  and  the  broadest  comprehension. 
And  he  was  perhaps,  the  most  helpful 
reteran  Member  of  the  Congress  that 
any  freshman  Congressman  could  ever 
hope  to  meet.  jf  .,:; 

The  Republican  Party  of  fowanhas  a 
long  and  distinguished  history,  and  Karl 
LeCompte  was  identified  with  much  of 
it  in  one  way  or  another,  dating  back 
almost  to  the  Civil  War.  His  father, 
Charles  F.  LeCompte,  had  come  to  Iowa 
in  1865,  settling  at  Cory  don,  and  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Corydon 
Times-Republiocm,  in  Wayne  County. 
When  Charles  LeCompte  retired  from 
journalism  in  1910.  control  of  the  Times- 
Republican  passed  to  his  son  Karl,  who 
served  as  editor  and  publisher  for  30 
years,  and  did  his  father  proud.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  Times- 
Republican  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
Wayne  Coimty,  Iowa. 

llie  approach  of  American  entrance 
into  World  War  I  l»x>ught  Karl  Le- 
Compte Into  pollticfl,  as  a  suocessftil 
candidate  for  the  State  senate  in  1916. 
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He  was  the  youngest  member  elected 
to  that  body  as  of  that  time.  In  the  First 
World  War,  be  served  as  a  private  in 
the  medical  detachment  of  U.S.  General 
Hospital  Ne»  26,  and  when  the  war  wm 
over,  returned  to  the  publiahlag  business 
and  his  plcMse  in  the  State  senate. 

Called  upon  to  enter  the  national  po« 
litlcal  arena  during  the  tumultuous  days 
of  the  second  Roosevelt  administration, 
Karl  LeCompte  agreed  to  nm  for  Con- 
gress iB  IMS,  8uid  was  elected  in  this 
first  attempt.  He  would  remain  in  Con- 
gress, through  10  consecutive  terms, 
establishing  a  record  of  the  brightest, 
most  productive  kind.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, he  rose  to  the  position  of  ranking 
minority  member  and.  in  the  80th  and 
83d  Congresses,  acceded  to  the  chair- 
manship. 

During  his  teniu-e  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  also  was  engaged 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PV)relgn  Affairs.  He  repre- 
sented the  Iowa  Republican  Members 
of  the  Hoxise  on  the  Important  Commit- 
tee on  Committees,  and  served  for  a  time 
with  the  Republican  Policy  CcMomlttee. 

My  association  with  Karl  LeCompte 
was  alwa^'s  stimulating,  and  his  cour- 
tesy, friendliness,  and  kindness  of  heart 
endeared  him  to  everyone  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  association. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
kind,  and  Is  deserving  this  ds^r  of  our 
praise  and  adulation. 


CONGRESSMAN    ROBERT   McCLORY 
REVIEWS  THE  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

OF    HXIKOn 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdatt.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 'the 
92d  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  take 
this  opporttmity  to  inform  my  constitu- 
ents of  the  results  ai  the  legislative 
branch's  efforts  dtuing  the  last  2  years. 
THi  EitvnowifEirr 

Congressional  concern  about  the  Na- 
tion's environment  was  displayed  in 
many  bills  which  cleared  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  have  now  gone  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  Most  im- 
portant was  a  comprehensive  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  which  creates  a 
program  designed  to  clean  up  waterways, 
eliminate  pollutant  discharges,  and  build 
new  mtmicipal  waste  treatment  plants. 
I  supported  this  bill — as  well  as  sevMtil 
amendments  which  strengthened  further 
this  measure.  Also.  I  urged  imsuccess- 
fully  adoption  of  an  amendment  which 
would  have  included  ground  waters 
within  the  purview  of  the  program. 

The  Congress  passed  other  measures 
aimed  at  controlling  pesticides,  toxic 
substances,  and  ocean  dimiping — as  well 
as  bills  creating  the  first  two  major  na- 
tional parks  in  urban  areas.  We  failed 
to  take  action,  however,  en  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  land-use  management 
poll^ — ^tastended  to  prorlde  a  pnident 
use  of  ovae  nattn^  resources  in  the  future. 


OHober  18,  iW^ 


The  d2d  CoDgreM  enacted  a  mMidt 
btghtt'  education  btn  which  provldM  for 
aid  to  both  students  and  Institutiona  of 
Uigber  learning,  creates  a  nattonal  Insti- 
tute of  ediicatlon,  and  establishes  several 
innovative  educational  programs.  TbiB 
Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an- 
noanced  its  intention  to  report  a  bffl 
wtilch  would  create  Income  tax  credits 
for  nonpublic  school  tuition,  and  this 
proposal  should  receive  con8ld«rable<  at- 
tention in  the  next  Congress. 

SOCIAL  ssmviCKs 

In  the  last  2  years;  we  increased  both 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits  by  30  percent.  We  Unproved  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  older  Amer- 
icans programs.  But  we  did*  jjot  act  on 
the  Preeldent's  proposal  for  a  retirement 
benefits  program  for  wU -employed  indi- 
viduals. In  addttlon,  the'  Ctangress 
thoroughly  frustrated  the  Fresldait's 
high-priority  welfare  reform  plan,  thus 
doing  notlitng  to  stem  the  rMng  welfare 
caseloads  and  budgets  across  the  coon - 
try.  Mr.  Nixon's  plan,  with  its  work  in- 
centives and  work  requti'emetits,  wmUd 
have  made  a  vital  beginning  at  revR'Slng 
the  welfare  rolls. 

The  92d  Congress  piUbedf^lefMatlon 
«Mch  should  give  additional  protection 
to  foreign  officials  within  our  bovders.  It 
enacted  a  tough  antlhijacking  Mil  de- 
signed to  crack  down  on  aircraft  piracy. 
It  also  took  action  toward  combatteg  the 
problem  of  dangerous  drugs  in  oar  so- 
ciety— something  of  great  significance  to 
me  as  a  member  of  the  important  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  A  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  was 
established  within  the  Executive  Office 
ot  the  President  to  provide  central  direc- 
tion for  drug  programs  througlxout  the 
Oovemment,  and  legislation  was  passed 
to  improve  and  further  implement  the 
Narcotic  Addict  ItehabUltatlon  Act. 
atrtr  coimoL 

Following  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Gov.  George  Wallace,  eztouivie  efforts 
were  made  to  outlaw  certain  cheap  hand- 
guns assembled  in  tUs  country  from 
parts  manufactured  abroad.  Legislation 
was  passed  In  the  Senate  but  failed  to 
emerge  from  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, notwithstanding  active  efforts  to 
present  some  meaningful  gun  control 
legislation  to  the  House  floor,  including 
increased  penalties  for  criminals  who 
commit  felonies  with  the  use  of  firearms. 
vrrxBAKS 

Both  Houses  of  Ooogress  passed  and 
sent  to  the  PresideBt  a  bill  which  would 
provide  increased  education  and  training 
benefits  for  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  A  pay  bill  which  would  have 
stimiUated  further  the  development  of 
an  ail -volunteer  military — a  goal  for 
which  X  have  worked — paued  the  House, 
but  died  In  the  other  body. 


to  ctttnns  18  yeun  of  ate  and  older  the 
right  to^ote  t»M  become  tl^  26th  amend- 
ment. The  otter  propotted  amendment, 
which  grmnti  eooal  rights  to  men  and 
women.  Is  still  being  considered  by 
v«xioai  State  Itglsl^tares.  I  am  proud  to 
have  supported  both  of  these  amend- 
ments, in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
on  tl»  floor  of  the  Boose,  and  am  par- 
ticularly pIOHed  to  Mate  been  the  lead- 
ing Republican  proponent  of  the  equal 
rights  measure. 

cxvn.  uo  irrs 

'  The  Congress  took  positive  steps  to 
protect  the  rights  of  minority  group 
citizens.  I  sponsored  and  euooessfully 
managed  a  jury  reform  measure  to  as- 
sure the  elimination  of  discriminatlop  on 
PMeral  court  juries.  Ccmgress  granted 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Obmmlsslon  addititmal  authorlt«y  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  hiring  and 
strengthened  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's authority  to  create  cor- 
porations for  the  purpciee  of  making 
loans  to  enterprises  started  by  minority 
group  nmabers.  However,  neither  House 
took  action  on  a  large  number  of  bills 
proposed  by  the  administration  to  aid 
Amfflcan  Indlsms,  including  an  Indian 
business  development  program, 

aKVXNITZ    SHAKUfQ 

President  Nixon  proposed  revenue- 
sharing  measures  intended  to  provide 
States  and  localities  with  additional 
funds  to  use  in  solving  problems  which 
are  best  approached  at  levels  of  govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people  than  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  Washington.  While 
the  Congress  did  approve  a  general  rev- 
enue-sharing plan,  the  measure,  as 
passed.  Is  unfortunately  one  which  treats 
Kane.  Lake,  and  McHenry  Couniies 
harshly  in  comparison  with  the  Hous»- 
passed  bllL  Etowever,  the  Congress  did 
not  consider  the  specialized  programs  to 
share  funds  in  any  of  the  foUowing 
areas:  rural  community,  development, 
law  enforcement,  manpower  training, 
said  transiwrtatituo. 

oovxaxaaurr  ssoboavsutioit, 

The  govenuBent  reorgandeatlon  pro- 
posals vrtiich  the  President  put  forward 
were  intended  to  make  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment itself  more  efficient  and  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  citizenry. 
Mr.  Nixon's  hope  to  transform  seven 
present  departments  Uxto  new  Depeirt- 
ments  of  Human  Resources.  Community 
Development,  Natural  Resources,  and 
Economic  Affaire  were  lgn<H«d  by  the 
92d  Congress. 

In  summary,  the  92d  was  a  productive 
Congress,  but  left  much  Important  busi- 
ness undone.  There  will  be  excellent  op- 
portunities for  moving  ahead  with  these 
legislative  proposals  next  year  in  the  new 
9Sd  Congress. 


HON.  THOMAS  Q.  ABSEtNETHY 
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league,  Tiroias  Q.  ASiunrrHT,  as  he  pre- 
pares to  retire  from  this  Congress. 

For  M  yean  he  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  the  Congress,  as  he  fought  for 
what  he  believed  in,  and  practiced  what 
he  preached. 

Thomas  Assuistrt,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase an  aid  expressloa;  Mr.  Speaker 
comas  frem  "a  oat  of  cloth"  that  has  so 
typically  charaetefteed  the  distlngaished 
dtisgafeion  irom  MlmrtRslppi.  in  both 
Haosea,  the  House  of  Wsiaeeeiitii lives 
aadthe  Senate.  JVomm  Skate  that  has 
sent  great  men  to  thla  Congress,  comes 
one  TmmAt  Abboxtbt. 

We  have  been  foctunate  tn  having  him 
vAOk  us.  and  the  people  of  Mississippi 
have  been  fortxmate  m  having  him  as 
their  Representative  in  Cbngsess. 


^— —  .jj 

i4 

CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN  vo 

'nouiob  kiitii  >tA.i.riAa  nil! 

HbN.  WM  JENKINGS  BRYAN  DORK 

OP  sotrrtt  CAkOLiXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEWTATIVE8 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972         -^ 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after  i. 
came  to  the  Congress  I  met  Chamux 
GxirriN,  able  assistant  to  then  Congress- 
man John  Bell  WUttans.  The  people  of 
the  Mississippi  Third  District  made  an 
esculent  choice  in  swidtng  CHaaLix  to 
Congress  when  Mr.  WUUams  was  elected 
Governor.  A  man  of  unquestioned  char- 
acter and  the  highest  integrity,  Charlh 
avrrrtt  added  greatly  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  In  his  service  here 
he  has  put  cocaAry  first:  lie  has  not  been 
a  sectional  representative.  Charlie  leaves 
this  body  voluntarily  at  the  prime  of  his 
career,  smd  we  predict  for  him  many 
years  of  pufollo  serrioe.  We  wteh  for 
Craeux  Mid  Ids  lovely  wife  continued 
Rucoess,  every  happiness,  and  the  beet 
alwayK- 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  OARMATZ 


oomrmmoKAi. 

During  the  pest  2  years,  the  Congress 
passed  two  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  and  sent  them  to  ttw  States, 
where  approval  by  threeHiourttis  at  ttae 
State  legislatures  is  necaasary  for  theee 
amendaents  to  beoome  part  (rf  Uie  Can>- 
stltutlan.  One  amendment  which  ^aots 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  KUtMS  I LVAKU 

IN  TBK  HOtTSS  OF  RKPRBSKNTAITVEB 

Saturday,  October  14,  i97Hi,,i,xio 

Mr.  rUDOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  intfafe 

tributes  t*  my  Icmg  time  friend  and  cd- 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLEl^ 

or  icAasACHTTBrrTs 
m   THE    HOUBX    OF    REFRE8BWTATIVE8 

^  --     Frfdoir,  October  13,  1972  ,^ 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are.  in  a  very  real  sensa 
days  of  great  sndnens  in  this  body.  With 
so  many  of  our  esteemed  colleagues  tak* 
ing  their  leave  of  us.  it  is  like  being  wit- 
ness to  our  own  depreciation. 

The  departure  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATz)  is  especially  distressing  because 
it  will  leave  us  without  his  good  sense, 
reasonaUeness.  fairness,  and  dedication 
to  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

Hto  2&  years  of  servloe  m  this  body 
c<mstltute  a  great  contribution  to  the 
American  meantime  and  flahing  indus- 
tries and  hence  to  the  Nation  Itself,  to 
the  State  of  Maryland,  atMi  to  the  people 
of  the  Third  Congressional  DLstnct. 

We  staall  miss  Mr.  Qakkatz.  for  we 
are  in  his  debt. 

I  wish  him  well.  R 
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HON.  JOHN  McMillan 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

IK  TRX  HOt78>  Of  RXPIUDBSVTA 1  l\hil/' 

Friday.  October  1?.  1972 

Mr.  TAYIiOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  was 
first  elected  to  Oonsrcu  in  ififlO,  I  had 
ttM  000(1  fortune  to  be  assigned  an  office 
dlrectlr  acTOia  the  hall  from  Congreac- 
man  John  tMr»sn^Am  at  Soiitti  CaroUna. 

"Mr.  MAcac"  as  we  soon  cam*  to.  af- 
fectionately regard  htm.  and  hia  excel- 
lent staff  took  us  under  their  wing  and  in 
thctr  gradouB  South  Carolina  manner. 
ahephcrded  us  through  those  first  em- 
fusing  days  when  a  freshman  Congress- 
man needs  a  friend. 

That  friendship  has  continued  through 
the  years,  dxirtng  which  my  admiration 
of  John  McMillan  has  steadily  In- 
creased. 

Congressman  McMillan  has  demon- 
strated unihakaMe  integrity  add  has 
made  a  lasting  contrttratlon  to  solid  con- 
stitutional government.  T^e  people  of 
South  Carolina  are  losing  the  services  of 
a  dedicated  and  effective  Congressman 
and  committee  chairman  and  those  of  us 
who  have  come  to  regard  "Mr.  Muck" 
with  such  personal  esteem  will  miss  htm. 


A  HALF  CBNTDRY  Cfl'  8ERVICB  BY 
CONORBBSMAN  CELLER 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NTW   YOITK 
nr  TBS  BOUSK  OP  RBPKBSENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  October  12,  1977 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
laieased  and  honored  to  join  witii  our 
colleagues  in  paying  a  weU-deserved 
tribute  to  the  very  ahie  and  dutinguished 
dean  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Emam- 
uxL  CcLLza  of  BreaUm 

As  the  Washington  Post  so  very  aptly 
noted  edltorisUy-Uds  morning: 

Very  f«w  members  of  the  House  make  such 
aa  ^piprtnt  pa  tbe  a«flon's  laws  ^d  on  the 
ahtmt,  imit  ih«c  ,  ib»ie  «spartm  aay 
fairly  be  termed  ttie  end  oT  an  era. 

It  is  not  ttlte  to  say  that  Cbainnan 
Ceulxr  has  truly  become  a  legend  In  his 
own  time. 

At  the  SDd  of  the  92d  Congress,  Mr. 
Cxtxaa  will  have  compieted  SO  years  of 
dedicated  and  produettt*  service  in  the 
House."  He  has  served  under  nine  Presi- 
dents and  has  chaired  the  JnAciary 
Committee  for  a  record  22  years.  As 
chalrmaa  of  this  important  oommittee, 
CongTessman  Ckllbk  guided  four  con- 
stitutional amendmfflits  throxigh  the 
House,  secured  the  enactment  of  every 
major  civU  rights  bUl  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  was  sueoeesftO  in  having  other 
sicnifleant  legMstton  passed,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  the  dteerimlnatmr  notional- 
cviglns  quota  In  the  immigrwticfn  law  and 
the  mociBaenUa  OeUer-Kefiauver  anti- 
trust act  He  has  authored  stxne  406  laws 
during  hJacongreasional  earcer.>-an  out- 
standing achievement  I  am  coofldent  has 
not  been  duplicated  in  the  hittot?  of  the 
Republic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARK^ 

In  addition  to  chairixxg  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Maitht  Cxllbr  has  also 
served  as  dean  of  the  New  York  coti- 
gressional  delegation.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  been  energetic  and  tireless  in  striv- 
ing to  improve  conditions  in  numerous 
sectors  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  New  York  City.  He  has  striven 
to  Insure  that  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  participate  equitably  in  Fed- 
eral domestic  programs  and  that  they 
receive  just  and  fair  treatment  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  honored  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress with  Chairman  Cxllkr  and,  at 
tlmee,  to  have  benefited  from  his  advice 
and  counsel.  His  energy  and  wisdom  will 
be  greatly  missed  and  I  wish  him  con- 
tinued good  health  and  Godspeed  as  he 
retume  to  private  life  after  having  spent 
almost  his  entire  adult  life  in  public 
seivlce. 


MIKB  BERNSTEIN 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiacoNsiN 
IN  THE  House  OF  RIPRKSENTATIVIB 

TuMdav.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  STEXQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mike  Bernstein  retired  this 
month  as  minority  counsel  for  labor 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. He  has  received  well-deserved 
praise  for  his  unchallenged  professional 
competence,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  a  great 
many  others. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  these  testimonials 
to  Mike.  I  have  relied  heavily  on  his  coun- 
sel throughout  6  years  in  Congress.  In 
addition.  It  can  be  stressed  that  above  all, 
Mike  Bernstein  is  a  fine  human  being. 
His  grasp  of  history  and  literature  as  well 
as  his  wonderful  sense  of  humor  have 
gained  him  warm  axtd  lasting  friend- 
ships. On  that  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add 
this  small  tribute  to  an  esteemed  friend. 


HON.   WAYNE  ASPINALL 


i  <uj 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTET ' 

or  MMamaiypi 
m  THX  HOU8E  OF  RKPRSSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Congress  adjourns,  we  lose  many  fine 
Members  of  Congress.  When  the  93d 
Congress  convenes  in  January  my  good 
friend,  Wayns  Aspinall,  of  Colorado, 
will  not  be  with  us,  and  we  will  all  miss 
him.  He  has  served  hie  district.  State,  and 
Naticm  wedl  for  the  last  24  years,  and  he 
has  been 'an  outstanding  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee* 

Wayni  Aspinall  and  Jiiave  many  close 
ties.  Belonging  to  the  same  college  fra- 
ternity we  have  enjoyed  many  happy 
occasions  together.  Certainly  I  shall  miss 
him  as' will  manarof  our  group.  bntiUDre 
important,  the  Cocgrees  and  the  Nation 
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will  lose  the  service  in  Congress  of  one 
Qf  the  outstanding  Members  of  Congress 
of  ail  time.  Always  Informed,  always  fait, 
and  always  courageous. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  m  this  Con- 
gress are  losing  a  larger  percentage  of 
our  able  Members  than  ever  befoure.  As  I 
realize  we  lose  Watni  Aspimaix  and  the 
three  Members  from  my  own  State,  Biu 
CoLUKR,  ToK  Abirnxtht,  and  Cbarux 
GRirriN,  It  i$  e«£y  to  believe  the  state- 
ment. 

Watwx,  to  you  and  Mrs.  AsplnaU  we 
wish  many  happy  and  busy  years. 


\JS.  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  EOA  T.  GRASSO 

OW  COKNBCnCXTT 
m  TES  HOTZBE  OF  RXPRESXaiTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mrs.  ORABaO.  Mr.  £^>eaker,  as  this 
Nation  continues  on  the  road  to  its  bi- 
centennial, we  will  dedicate  memorials 
to  those  people  who  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  American  independence. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  has  approved  H.R.  256,  a  bill 
authorizing,  the  establishment  of  the 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site.  The  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  a  home ' 
associated  with  the  Polish-American 
hero  and  soldiar,  Oen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko.  and  turn  it  into  a  national  me- 
morial in  his  honor.  As  a  sponsor  of  a 
comparable  bill,  I  applaud  the  over- 
whelming su]HX)rt  given  to  this  bill  in 
both  this  House  and  the  other  body. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  many 
people  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  cast 
their  lot  with  the  struggling  colonists. 
Among  these  was  the  son  of  Polish 
gentry,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  Skilled  in 
artillery  and  engineering,  Koeciuszko 
learned  of  the  American  movement  in 
1776  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause. 

KoedVBS^t)  quickly  showed  Ills  mettle 
and  engineering  skill.  His  work  on 
fortiflcatlons  along  the  Delaware  River 
earned  him  a  commission  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  The  refusal  of  the  Amert- 
cams  to  follow  his  tactical  advice  might 
have  led  to  the  loss  of  Fort  Tlconderoga 
on  Lake  Champlain.  His  brilliant  choice 
of  battlefields  and  erection  of  fortifica- 
tions contributed  significantly  to  the 
great  victory  at  Saratoga  and  earned 
him  the  praise  of  his  commander,  Oen. 
Horatio  Qates.  Later,  his  forUflcations 
at  West  Point  guarded  the  Hudson  River 
and  helped  prevent  a  split  of  the  infant 
nation  by  the  British.  In  recognitton  of 
his  meritorious  service,  the  Continental 
Congress  gave  Kosciuszko  a  commission 
as  brigadier  general  in  October  1783  and 
granted  him  Americcm  citizenship. 

However,  rather  than  remain  in  the 
peaceful  atanosphere  of  the  new  United 
Statcfl.  thte  stanch  lover  at  freedom 
heard  the  plaintive  call  of  liberty  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  Poland.  Once 
partitioned,  aad  threatened  again  by 
powerfvl  netghbozs,  Poland  sougM  to 
maintain  its  sovereignty.  KoaetBsako 
threw  himself  into  this  strugde  yhtto  the 
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same  vigor  that  he  had  exhjhltied  la. 
America.  However,  he  was  wounded  and 
captured  by  the  Ruaaians  in  I7d4  andim- 
prifloned  for  2  years. 

n^Don  his  release,  Koeeiuacko  briefly 
returned  to  America  where  hie  took  up 
residence  In  PhfladelphUt  at  a  modest 
boarding  house.  The  purpose  of  KJl. 
256  Is  to  preserve  the  house  as  a  lasting 
manorial  to  thlfr  great  patriot. 

Mr.  £4»eiJcer.  history  has  gracious^ 
acknowledffed  the  selfless  contributlona  of 
Koecitiscko  to  the  American  War  of  Ind»- 
pendence.  He  served  his  adopted  country 
with  honor  and  distinction.  Yet,  this 
country  has  not  provided  an  adeauate 
memorial  to  this  hero  of  both  our  fight 
for  freedom  and  the  etmggle  for  freedom 
of  his  native  Poland. 

The  National  Parks  Advisory  Board 
noted  that — 

TbaddeuB  Kosclxiszko  was  a  figure  at  sucii 
significance  In  American  history  as  to  merit 
appropriate  memorlaUzatton. 

I  firmly  beHeve  that  the  establi^mient 
of  this  KoschUHko  Home  National  His- 
toric Site  wfll  finally  provide  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  great  soldier  and  patriot. 

Since  Jamestown,  over  360  years  a«o, 
Polish  immigiaats  have  tailed  to  build 
this  country,  uul  their  contrlbutiona  to 
all  walks  of  Amerioan  life  have  enriched 
and  strengthened  our  heritage.  Tlite  His- 
toric Site  will  honor  not  only  Koectuadee, 
but  It  will  also  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
the  contributions  of  the  sons  and  dttugh- 
ters  of  Poland  to  the  achievements  of 
this  Natloo.  This  recognition  la  long- 
awaited,  and  well-deserved. 


, '-ri.! 


BREAD.  A  "CORONARY"  FIOHTBR 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

09  KAMBM 
VX  THK  BOTTSE  OF  REPBKBBNTA'l'lVlSS 

'      Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  SEB36LIU8.  Mr.  Speaker,  recMitly, 
those  ol  us  who  are  vitiilly  interested  in 
agriculture  have  been  ke«aly  aware  of 
such  IsBuea  as  farm  inoome,  the  Soviet- 
United  States  wheat  ptvcfaaae,  ooosiuner 
affahn,  high  food  costs,  raral  mlgrsftion. 
and  so  forth. 

As  this  session  of  Congress  comes  to 
a  close,  I  would  like  to  leave  one  addi- 
tional thought  with  mjc  colleagues,  with 
consumer  advocates,  and  espedaUy  with 
citizens  Interested  in  good  nutrition  and 
diet. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  reprwenting  the 
largest  ^i^eat  producing  district  in  the 
Nation.  As  I  have  pointed  out  to  my 
cc^eagues  before,  ccnsumption  of  wheat 
and  wheat  products  Is  Important  to  all 
citizens  in  regard  to  health  and  a  bal- 
anced diet. 

Desptta  the  fact  we  ^pend  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  for  medical  care,  the 
United  States  now  ranks  40th  for  male 
life  expectmcy  and  23d  for  women.  Part 
o(  this  problem  stems  from  heart  dis- 
ease, high  blood  pressure,  and  a  "na- 
tional diet"  too  high  iik.  calories  and  ex- 
ceedingly high  in  saturated  fat. 

The  answer  to  this  problem,  at  least  in 
part,  is  simple.  Contrary  to  popular  belief 
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(^Hke  pmrt  oI  ttvi  Affii^y  endowed  se«k- 
ing^io  became  lew^«o,  bread  Is  not  fat- 
tening. Bread  is  a  major  food,  very  low 
litolat.  does  not  contain  ■uifB^  and  is  rel- 
aMMtty  low  in  salt  Let  ub  elear  up  this 
mlioonception  about  bread  being  a  fat- 
twttny  food. 

in  the  October  10  issue  of  the  Mining 
ai^d  Baking  Nevs,  therQ  is  an  article  re- 
gajTdlog  the  address  given  by  famed  nu- 
tittlODlat.  Or.  Jean  MajMC.  at  the  Dw  of 
Bread  csramontas  tax  Omaha,  October  9. 
What  Dr.  MayuT  ttu  tony  regardlttg  the 
nutiltkmal  value  of  bfead  vhotild  be  of 
interest  to  aU  diet-  and  ti^th -conscious 
Americans.  In  recommefidllig  this"  article 
to  my  colleagues,  I  do  so  with  some  un- 
solidted  but  sincere  adrioe.  As  we  go 
back  to  our  respective  districts  to  solicit 
the  advice  and  counee^of  those  we  are 
privileged  to  represent,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  achiere  understanding-- and  eom- 
mon  agreement  than  by  breaking  bread 
together. 

Travtilng  Xrom  one  meeting  to  another, 
f rom  a  foflBlB,  a.barbeeue, a  chicken  din- 
ner, a  reception  to  an  ice  cream  social, 
there  is  real  danger  of  exceeding  your 
own  diet  limit  and  putting  yourself  Into 
a  high  bloed  pressure  sitimtlon.  To  avoid 
this,  I  recommend  breaking  bread  with 
your  constltiiente.  Who  Is  there  among  us 
that  has  a  harsh  word  for  his  fellow 
man  who  eattng  a  delicious  and  nutri- 
tious hot  toll? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  article, 
"Bread,  A  Ooronary  Pighteri"  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  calorie  and  health  con- 
sdoua  colleagues  r 

MAnat:  Bkkat  a  "COKONArr"  PiUHias 

Okaxa,  October  9. — Bread  oflTem  "one  great 
hope"  In  the  battle  to  ctirtall  the  current 
"explosion  of  naortallty  frora  heart  diseases," 
II— iliml  Dr.  Jtan  Ifajwr  at  Day  of  Bread 
lunduon  a|«aaoi«d  La  OmatMi  Oct.  8.  "Haatt 
dUesM  Ss  tlM  paraiaouQt  problem  of  our 
;.iine,"  he  said. 

About  140  Invited  guests — home  eoono- 
mtet*  «nd  members  of  the  prea)  Included — 
attended  the  "Day"  luncheon,  at  the  Raddl- 
son>Bladtatooe  hote).  The  luncheon  and  Dr. 
Mayer'a  appearance  ware  sponsored  by  Con- 
Agra, Inc. 

"Tba  bSBlc  nMdlcal  faot  of  our  time,"  de- 
clared Dr.  Mayer,  noted  nutriUonist  and 
profoaaor  of  nutrition  at  the  Bchooi  of  Public 
Health  at  Harvard,  "Is  that  we  are  doing  ex- 
tremely badly  In  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  life  expectancy  of  adults,  particularly 
male*." 

Aiqpng  au  nations,  be  said,  the  United 
States  now  ranks  40th  for  male  life  ex- 
pectancy and  2Srd  for  women — this  despite 
a  massive  expenditure  of  170  bUllon  a  year 
for  medical  care  and  research.  The  e^tlo- 
ston  la  heart  dleeasaB.  he  said,  has  gobbled 
up  aU  advances  In  care  and  research. 

HXALITH  BXLATBD  TO  OIST 

A  primary  problem,  as  Dr.  Mayer  aaw  tt.  Is 
hypertension,  high  blood  pressure.  Borne  30 
million  persons  In  this  nation  knowingly  or 
unknowtogly  suffer  from  it.  he  said.  It  Is  re- 
lated to  a  diet  too  higli  In  calories  and  "ex- 
ceedingly high  In  fat,  particularly  saturated 
fat,"  and  too  little  eanolM. 

"Wbere  does  bread  come  into  this?"  he 
asked.  "In  a  very  simple  way,  bread  Is  a 
major  food  which  Is  very  low  in  fat,  not  con- 
taining sugar  and  relatively  low  In  salt.  A» 
bread  consumption  has  receded.  It  has  been 
replaced  by  a  variety  of  foods,  all  high  in  fat, 
by  some  sna^  foods  which  are  eltber  ex- 
tremely high  In  fat  and  salt  or  exto«m«ly 
high  m  stigar  . . . 

"l%e  one  way  I  can  see  to  knock  down 
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thtt  satiirated  fat  content  of  the  diet  Is  to 
bring  hack  the  coz^aumption  of  calories  as 
bread,"  Dr.  Mayer  told  a  press  conference 
before  the  luncheon. 

rAioaiE  coMGSHM,  swsroK  so  MBAXa 

Two  resensiH  for  the  OMline  in  per  capita 
coDMimpitlMi  of  bread,  he  declared  at  Um 
Umetoeoo,  ara  blatant  mlaconoeptlons  about 
nutridon  and  the  move  wttta  aSlUMice  to 
higher  priced  protein,  meat.  "People  have 
somehow  aecepted  the  idea  that  bread  is 
high  m  calorlea."  he  said.  "People  who  ara 
on  reducing  diets  won't  touch  it." 

Yet.  he  said,  a  slice  of  bread  contains 
about  70  calories  wbUe  a  slice  of  roast 
beef,  high  in  fat,  contains  from  300  to 
300  calories.  Protein  from  faU  and  cart>o- 
hydrat^  do  not  differ  slgniflcantly,  he  said, 
each  at  4  calories  per  gram. 

"OenaraUy,  I  find  the  misconception  about 
what  is  fattening  and  what  isn't,  and  the 
concept  that  only  carbohydrates  are  fattan- 
ing.  is  one  ma}or  reason  bread  consumption 
has  gone  down.  As  it  goes  down,  all  too  often 
what  goea  up  is  intake  of  a  lot  of  saturated 
fat  .  .  ." 

TOO  MAifV  CAixiaiza  raoM  tat 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  oenttiry,  Ameri- 
can people  ate  only  about  30'^  of  their 
calories  as  fat.  We  are  now  at  Mi%  and  in 
soi»e  groups  vulnerable  to  tieart  diaeaeen. 
niore  than  Aa%  of  tlse  calarlaa  In  the  diet 
are  dertvad  from  fat. 

"Ttk»  only  way  to  get  back  to  reasonable 
balaaoe  is  to  bava  people  again  get  a  sub- 
staatlal  portAon  of  thatr  catortes  from  bread 
and  bread  type  foods." 

Why  have  critics  attacked  bread?  Dr.  Mayec 
oOered  one  palpable  reaaon.  It  Is  that  bread 
.%ymboliz«8  all  food.  Par  paopla  who  don't 
Uke  the  food  supply  In  general  and  far  people 
who  den't  like  the  way  aoslaty  evolved,  bread 
simply  became  a  bandy  target. 

BXTTBI  TKAM    MOar  BKXAOe 

"The  general  myth  Is  that  thoae  breads 
Burrotmded  by  plastic  wrappers  tliat  you 
buy  in  those  sort  of  intanman,  gleaming 
supemarkets,  really  cant  be  very  good. '  he 
said.  But  it  is  every  bit  ax  good,  or  better, 
from  a  nutritional  viewpoint,  as  any  other 
bread  In  the  world,  he  added. 

AdnuttUig  that  his  next  statement  might 
alienate  Lis  baking  friends  for  all  time." 
Dr.  Mayer  said:  "I  dont  like  the  taste  of 
that  company  bread  In  the  plastic  material. 
But  nutritionally.  It's  perfectly  aU  right.  The 
problem  of  taste  and  the  problem  of  nutrition 
are  two  diSerent  things." 

He  prefers  the  long  French  loaf  he  enjoyed 
during  his  boyhood  In  Paris,  he  said,  "but 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint,  the  standard 
loaf  of  white  enriched  bread  in  the  United 
States  18  a  much  better  bread  than  that 
picturesque  and  better-tasting  bread  sold  ia 
French  bakery  shops." 

NO    "SINISTXa    PLOT"    AJOOT 

Later,  ke  added:  "It  Is  my  fond  hope  that 
we  will  develop  more  breads  which  are  both 
nutrltAoua  and  taste  as  good  aa  we  can  make 
it.  It  is  absurd  to  suggast,  aa  some  of  the 
literature  says,  that  there  is  a  sinister  plot 
on  tiie  part  of  the  nation's  bakers  to  impose 
that  wbHe  bread  on  an  unwUllng  American 
public.  Per  bettter  or  for  worse,  that  (white 
bread  I   is -what  peo|>la  want." 

Tba  history  of  wbols  wheat  bread,  be  said. 
haa  been  "fairly  dismal"  In  this  country. 
Tlteee  loaves  have  bean  available  all  along. 
Peof>le  are  voting  with  their  purohaaea,  he 
said,  and  they're  not  choosing  whole  wheat 
loavea. 

icxAT  xquAiiS  raoTxiN.  >ro  CALoaise 

The  other  major  reason  for  a  swing  away 
from  bread  In  the  diet  has  been  a  certain 
mystique  that  has  grown  up  about  the  role 
of  meat.  Dr.  Mayer  stated.  "People  like  to 
believe  that  steak  la  ail  protein  and  no 
crtoriee,"    he    said,    wbUe    most    persona — 
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women.  mocUy — believe  that  breMl  U  c&Iorle- 
l&den. 

Meat  m«Jces  an  Important  contribution  to 
protein  and  trace  mlnerala  m  the  diet,"  he 
said,  but  the  grading  system  used  here 
emphaalfles  marblltntlon  of  meat  that  la  high 
in  Mturatcd  fat."  Bgcs.  too.  he  nltf.  are  good 
fooda.  but  high  in  choleaterol.  While  egga 
are  good  food  (or  children  and  young  women, 
be  Mid.  "It  hAppena  not  to  be  a  good  food 
for  middle  a^ed  men." 

loe  pomne  or  eTTeaa  a  tsab 

Other  aapecta  of  the  diet,  too.  "muat  give 
us  pAuae,"  Dr.  Mayer  said.  The  average  Ameri- 
can eats  about  100  Iba  of  sugar  annually, 
he  said.  "That's  an  awful  lot  of  sugar."  The 
total  amount  of  sugar  in  the  diet  has  re- 
mained the  same  in  recent  years,  he  stated, 
even  though  over-all  consumption  of  an  food 
hae  declined. 

Dr.  Mayer  also  noted  a  trend '  to  salty 
snacks,  mainly  among  youth.  Too  much  salt 
consumption,  he  said,  is  a  significant  factor 
in  hypertension. 

All  theee  aspects — too  many  calories  al- 
together, too  many  calories  from  fat  Intake, 
too  much  sugar  and  salt — when  tied  to  the 
sedentary  llfeetyla  of  Amertcans.  he  said, 
poee  eerioua  problems  leading  to  the  upswing 
of  cardto-vaacular  diseases  in  the  United 
Stataa. 

"What   can  we  do   about   it?"   he  asked. 

"Prom  a  praettcal  viewpoint,  I  think  that 
two  groVips  of  foods  that  ought  to  be  em- 
phasised In  the  American  diet  are  bread  and 
fruits  and  vegetables."  Too  often,  he  noted. 
fnnte  and  especially  vegetable*  are  viewed  as 
foods  that  children,  not  adults,  should  sat. 
la  this  way  it  Is  frequently  sidetracked  as 
part  of  the  adult  diet.  But  they  do  not  oarry 
unfavorable  connotations, 

Bread  presents  another  problem."  Dr. 
Mayer  noted,  elaborating  oa  its  Ima^e  of  a 
high  calorie  food  and  as  a  symbol  of  what  Is 
wrong  with  society.  "Bread  has  become  a 
scapegoat,"  be  said. 

As  a  symbol,  bread  can  have  no  defenaee, 
he  sakL  But  its  Image  of  high  calories,  cou- 
pled with  unfair  allegations  of  scant  nutri- 
tional value,  are  defensible. 

Improving  Its  tasfte,  he  salC.  and  offering 
more  vsxletles.  also  would  enhance  Its 
chances  In  the  marketplace.  Dr.  Mayer  was 
encouraged  by  "an  increasing  number  of 
variety  breads"  on  the  market  in  the  past 
couple  year*.  But  he  remained  convinced 
that  standard  enriched  white  bread  would 
continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  baker's 
line: 

•There  Is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  determine," 
Dr.  Mayer  noted  wryly,  "any  sort  of  dark  con- 
spiracy to  force  everybody  to  buy  white 
bread. 

"In  fact,  the  profit  margins  seem  to  be 
somewhat  better  on  darker  variety  breads 
than  on  white  bre«id.  Therefore.  If  people 
would  buy  these,  the  bakers  would  probably 
welcome  It. 

But  since  the  Middle  Agee.  white  flour  is 
what  people  like  .  .  .  xrnder  tbeee  condi- 
tions, to  repRMMAi  the  bsJun  for  manu- 
faeturtng  and  advertising  white  bread  is 
unrealtatie." 

But  things  are  changing  In  the  bread 
tastes.  Dr.  Mayer  opLned.  "Spontaneoualy  we 
are  seemg  an  Increase  In  specialty  breads,  an 
increased  consumption  oi  breads  which  are 
made  from  leas  refined  flour  and  additional 
ingredlenta."  Dr.  Mayer  cautltmed  his  audi- 
ence not  to  expect  too  much  out  of  bread, 
however.  eepectaUy  high -priced  loaves  mada 
fram  a  great  nmaj  ttiinga. 

"I  shudder  a  bit  when  I  see  people  seUlag 
breads  under  fancy  names  at  a  doUar  a  loaf, 
loaded  with  mr>lssnes  and  butter  and  all  kinds 
ol  other  lagzedlents  which  tend  to  doahle 
the  calorie  content  per  slice  and  enormoualy 
raise  ths  price  without  any  additional  nu- 
tritional beoefU." 

Or.  Mayer  predicted  that  peopte  will  con- 
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tlnue  to  become  more  Interested  in  bread 
and  hoped  that  they  would  "savOT  it  for 
the  tasu  alone"  instead  of  "using  it — as 
soaeooo  has  called  It^-as  an  edible  napkin." 
(te.  Mayer  was  that  "someone"  who  attadied 
tbttt  label  to  white  bread  m  an  earlier  piee* 
entaclon  to  bakers.) 

Returning  to  his  theme  of  bread  as  "one 
great  hope  '  to  lessening  the  cardlo-vaseular 
disease,  he  stated: 

"Inelttdlng  bread  as  an  important  part  of 
the  me«l.  in  fact  will  knock  down  the  high 
saturated  fat  content  and  high  sugar  Intake 
whieb  has  been  characteristic  of  our  diet." 

Dr.  Mayer  yearned  for  a  retnm  to  the  sim- 
ple diet.  BreadSv  cheeses,  a  variety  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  he  said,  make  up  a  fairly  sim- 
ple, but  nutritionally  sound  and  balanced 
diet. 

In  oonoltiilon.  Or.  Mayer  said:  "I  think 
bread  Is  a  good  thing,  and  there  ought  to  be 
more  of  It." 
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RINGSIDE  SEATS  AT  THE  BEST 
SHOW  ON  EARTH 
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HON.  RtAKGARET  NT  HECKLER 

or    MASSAC  BrDSSTTS 

m  THE  HOTT8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mrs.  HECKI£R  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  storixUest  marriages 
in  Washington  is  the  match  between 
members  of  the  press  and  those  of  us  in 
elected  or  appointed  positions. 

But  it  endures.  Mostly,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  an  underlying  mutual  respect 
and  realization  that  the  task  ol  neither 
partner  in  'the  reiatlonaiiip  is  easy. 
Beyond  that,  there  is  the  basic  under- 
standing that  both  sides  are  somehow 
necessary  for  the  constructive  conduct 
of  the  Nation  s  business. 

One  of  the  brighter,  more  resourceful 
reporters  in  Washington  in  my  experi- 
ence is  Susan  Schiffer.  correspondent  for 
Westlnghouse  television  stations  across 
Ihz  country.  She  fulfills  her  role  com- 
pletely and  In  the  process  serves  the  high- 
est calling  of  her  profession. 

Recently,  during  a  Women's  liberation 
Weekend  at  her  akna  mater.  Wheaton 
College  in  Norton.  Mass.,  Susan  dis- 
cussed Washington  as  it  looks  from  her 
ringside  seat, 

I  herewith  submit  her  remarks  on  that 
occasion: 

W&SKLNOTON    CO*SB8IK>NDBMTS:     RDfOSmE 

Seats  at  ths  Bbst  Show  on  Eastk 

One  of  America's  most  re^>ected  journal- 
ists. James  Reston.  asserts  that: 

"The  iBth  century  was  the  era  of  the 
novelist;  the  20th  the  era  of  the  Journalist. 
a  distracted  people,  busy  with  the  fierce  com- 
peutiona  of  modern  life,  must  be  addressed 
while  they  are  paying  attention,  which  Is 
usually  at  the  moment  of  some  great  inter- 
national ev(  at." 

By  a  gigantic  leap.  Americans  croased  the 
gulf  from  ths  daguerreotype  to  color  televi- 
sion In  leas  than  a  century. 

The  nation's  newnmaklng  professliHi  at- 
tained dignity  as  weU  as  a  menacing  poww. 
In  1828.  M&caulay  called  the  gaUery  where 
reporters  sat  in  the  Rng'W*'  parliament  a 
"fourth  estate  of  the  realm ".  But  Macaulay 
could  not  have  imagined  the  almost  consti- 
tutional— evea  supra  constitutional  powers 
of  Washington's  press  corps. 

Since  ttis  rise  of  the  modem  Presidential 
Press  conference  in  1938.  capital  correspond- 
ents have  bad  the  power  to  question  ths 
chief  executive  face-to-face,  to  needle  him. 
to  embarrass  him,  to  force  htm  Into  positions 


or  Into  public  refusal  to  take  a  position.  A 
President  may  find  it  Inconvenient  to  meet 
with  a  group  of  dlsstdent  senators  or  con- 
arsssnien;  he  seldom  dares  refuse  the  press. 
If  he  does,  that  refusal.  Itself,  beoomes  nevsk 
It  Is  only  vevy  recently,  and  as  a  result  of 
Inoreaalng  preesurss  by  reporters,  that  the 
phrase  "no  oommaat"  ha*  beeame  a  way  ot 
saylQg  something  Important. 

Even  before  lOSO,  Washington  had  about 
1,500  correepondents  (only  about  300  of 
whom  wei«  political  reporters  while  the  rest 
worksd  for  various  trade  publUxttoas)  and 
about  ZfXC  government  Infanaatlon  officials 
prepared  to  serve  them.  (Deqi>lte  the  fact 
that  except  on  rare  occasions  and  only  for 
special  reasons,  does  a  self-respecting  cor- 
respondsnt  consult  PR  men;  a  good  reporter 
will  always  go,  or  try  to  go,  straight  to  the 
main  source  of  the  Story.) 

Tet,  In  lOflO,  the  federal  government  spent 
more  than  four  himdrwl  million  dollars  on 
public  relations  and  public  information.  The 
executive  branch  spends  more  on  publicity, 
news,  views,  pubUcatlons  and  spiiclal  plead- 
ings than  Is  spent  to  operate  the  entirety 
of  the  leglalaUve  azul  Judicial  branches.  All 
together,  federal  expenditures  on  telling  and 
sbovrlng  the  tax  payers  are  moM  than  double 
the  combined  oocta  of  news  gathering  by  the 
two  major  American  wire  services,  the  three 
major  television  networks,  and  the  ten 
largest  newspapers. 

Obviously,  the  positive  Is  accentuated  and 
the  negative  avoided.  OfBcMls  tend  to  be  se- 
ceeslble  only  when  the  news  Is  good.  Tet  the 
o(vrespondent  wlio  crtticlsee  the  practices 
of  powerful  bureaucrats  aestroys  his  own 
value  as  a  reporter.  Indignant  ^'''^^tW  ex- 
clude him  from  press  confsrences  and  de- 
lete his  name  from  mailing  lists.  The  re- 
porter completely  loses  personal  touch  with 
the  government  about  which  he  or  she  Is 
suppoeed  to  report  and  It  becoiaee  hard  to 
compete  with  Journalists  who  present  "fs- 
vorable"  news. 

This  attempted  control  of  the  press  Is 
nothing  new.  If  anything  Is  clear  about 
piees  government  relaftonshlps  throughout 
our  history,  it  is  this:  In  theory,  America's 
leaders  have  wanted  a  free  and  independent 
press  as  a  ehaek  upon  government;  4n  prac- 
tice, they  waneed  no  euoh  thing. 

According  to  theory,  by  carefully  refrain- 
ing from  setting  up  an  official  information 
branch  within  the  government,  and  by 
granting  fteedom  to  the  prsas  undsr  the  first 
amendment,  the  country's  fouiulars  asserted 
their  belief  that  an  mdependent  informa- 
tion system  Is  central  to  democracy.  But  the 
gap  between  theory  and  practice  was  ap- 
parent from  the  beginning.  The  constitu- 
tional convention  ot  1787  was  held  In  eecret 
and  frmn  then  on,  secrecy  in  government  be- 
came standard  practice. 

Abraham  TJnnoln,  who  knew  the  extent  of 
political  power  and  the  great  editors  of  the 
mid  19th  century,  pointed  out: 

"Tn  this  and  Iflce  communities,  public 
sentiment  Is  everythli^.  With  public  senti- 
ment, nothing  can  fall,  without  It,  nothing 
can  succeed.  Consequently,  he  who  moulds 
public  sentiment  goee  deeper  than  he  wfco 
enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions." 

All  politicians  and  presidents  try  to  man- 
age the  news.  It  would  be  dangerous,  though. 
If  they  were  ever  able  to  systematically  close 
down  the  channels  of  information  from  their 
offices  and  administrations,  so  that  decisions 
cotUd  be  made  without  public  dctoate  and 
controversy.  Attn  the  disastrous  Bay  of  Figs 
Invasion,  which  the  Sev>  York  Tim*$  had 
not  warned  us  about  to  avoid  jeopardising 
national  security,  Prseidant  Keimedy  said 
that  he  wished  that  hints  of  the  invasion  bad 
been  published  which  would  have  caused  It 
to  have  been  reappraised. 

According  to  Reeton, 

"There  are  really  three  ways  to  deal  with 
the  prsas.  The  beet  way  Is  to  tell  them  every- 
ttalng:  thla  keeps  them  btisy  and  eventtiaUy 
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eabausu  and  bores  tixsm.  The  next  best  wsf 
is  to  teU  them  nothing,  which  at  leaet  exsitea 
ths  cop  in  them  and  gives  them  the  axette- 
msnt  of  s  mystery.  Ths  worst  way,  which  U 
Mr  Nlxonl  wmy  and  also  Mr.  Johnson's  w«y 
is  to  try  to  manipulate  them,  to  pretead  to 
be  candid  in  private  conveieatlon.  but  to 
use  every  trick  in  the  book  to  get  them  to 
flU  the  hsadUnee  and  front  pages  wtth  cal- 
culated trasb  I" 

contrary  to  what  soms  virltneeses  and  moat 
government  officlaU  think,  the  Washington 
press  corps  cannot  take  the  role  of  sweet- 
hesrt  The  necessity  for  a  cballsnglng 
joornallsm  dose  not  spring  from  the  faet 
that  offlclaU  lie,  although  they  do.  Far  more 
often,  the  pubUc  Is  misled  because  wriV- 
Dwaning  oflolaU  or  jmUtlolans  roaUy  iMUsve 
in  their  policies  and  programs.  Believing  as 
devoutly  ss  they  do,  the  public  interest  is 
approached  through  a  narrow  channel  and 
from  a  narrow  per^)ective.  Men  with  narrow 
perspectives  cannot  be  expected  to  really 
serve  the  publle  interest  unless  they  are 
called  to  account  by  an  independent  presa. 
This  Is  why  most  Washington  reportars 
are  adversaries.  In  other  words,  no  matter 
how  friendly  they  are  with  a  politician  or 
ollclal.  there  is  usually  a  degree  of  tension 
in  the  relationship  when  serving  In  their 
professional  roles.  As  one  of  President  John- 
son's preas  ofllcers  said,  "the  official  views 
public  communications  In  terms  of  help  or 
hindrance  towards  a  common  goal;  the  re« 
porter  views  communications  in  tsrms  ot 
whst  he  regards  as  reaUty."  THe  dlvergenoe 
is  inevitable. 

To  stimulate  awareness,  the  Washington 
Journalists  challenge  and  probe — to  move 
vital  Issues  into  the  public  arena  before  s 
decision  become  concrete. 

A  proper  adversary  relationship  Is  a  drtl- 
cate  balance  of  tact  and  antagonism,  co- 
operation and  oonfllet. 

One  of  the  strictest  problems  of  belitg  an 
adversary  ta  Washington  Is  defining  the  prop- 
er stance  towards  your  sources  and  at  the 
same  time  be  Independent  of  them.  Occa- 
sionally a  reporter  digs  up  Information  tlMt. 
If  announced,  would  run  counter  to  public 
interest.  Some  highly  placed  source  ustuOly 
asks  that  it  be  kept  secret.  Whether  It  Is  or 
not  depends  on  the  repurleW  judgment  of 
the  public  interest  and  how  psnoaslvaly  the 
source  argues. 

Basically  there  are  two  kinils  of  reporter— 
the  "Ins"  and  the  "outs."  The  "ins"  are 
those  who  play  along  with  the  news  sources, 
handle  In  their  way,  tend  to  overlook  minor 
indiscretions,  and.  In  genwal,  protect  their 
sources.  The  "outs,''  in  contrast,  flgbt  tbetr 
sources,  or  at  lent  needto  them.  They  get 
their  news  by  insisting  on  tbelr  right  to  It  by 
sheer  perse verence — and  let  the  source  know 
they  intend  to  play  It  straight.  Their  news 
Is  obtained  the  hard  way,  running  the  risk 
cf  being  ostradsed  not  oaly  by  t^  sources 
but  hi  so  by  the  reporters  who  are  "Ins."  Only 
a  very  few  reporters  are  able  to  work  both 
ways,  and  it  depends  on  tte  olrcvmstwaoes. 
Although  the  rrtatlonablp  «f  the  Washing- 
ton Press  Corps  wttb  the  gwvemment  is  its 
key  one,  iU  relatlonahlp  witb  each  other  Is 
also  Important — much  more  so  than  most 
outsiders  realise.  Taking  into  oenstderatlon 
that  there  are  some  stt^s  and  nooroonform- 
ists,  most  of  the  WMhlngton  press  cccps 
tends  to  travel  in  a  pack.  One  cohimnixt, 
Stewart  Alaop,  has  even  compared  us  to  a 
pack  of  beagl0s. 

"There  Is  a  physical  reeemblanoe:  not  ail 
reporters  have  stumpy  legs  and  prominent 
tails  (though  some  do),  but  almoat  all  de- 
velop In  time  the  anxious,  preoccupied,  self- 
important  air  of  beaglea.  The  reaemblanoe. 
however.  Is  more  splrttaal  than  physical. 
The  beagle  Is  a  highly  competitive  dog;  but 
he  is  always  ready  to  follow  uno-itlcaUy  any 
other  beagle  who  claims  to  have  smeUad  a 
rabbit.  When  one  bei^le  gives  tongue,  ail 
others  instantly  Join  In,  and  off  the  whole 
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peak  iisiisms.  eaoh  yelping  ilk*  mad  in  order 
to  coDTtDM  tbe  oaiookers  that  he  was  lealiy 
tiks  Ant  topiak  up  the  eoant.  Bometimfss  the 
aoMit  la  aotually  tliat  of  m  rabbit,  but  quiU 
often  tbe  beaglee.  aa  they  cbaee  each  otiier 
around  in  cizolea,  giving  tongue  lustily,  are 
simply  tmtillng  each  nthsf  " 

In  the  SMBS  way,  whan  one  Washington 
cqnteepondent  reports  somathlng  which  i»— 
or  which  seaaos  to  be — new  or  important, 
moat  of  the  press  corps  UnmsdiaUly  begitts 
to  follow  Uie  same  story.  This  herd  Instinct, 
wtoisli  ors«tes  faahlaoe  tn  the  news,  txas  iu 
Attar  the  oommttmraat  ot  American 
troops  in  10«gk  Um  war  In  Viet  Mam 
M  dssBiaaot  foxeign  news  story. 
The  result  being  that  the  Middle  Sast  Crisis 
in  tbe  spdng  ot  1901  came  ••  a  sudden  aboek 
to  moat  oitlBsai  snrt  to  moat  rsporters  as 
wall.  Thla  same  t«ja<enqr  to  over-report  one 
subjeet  and  uadar-repoet  others  also  aOeou 
domeetlo  news  oovetage,  tor  instenre  over- 
emphaaia  on  tba  Soutb's  integration  prob- 
lesBS  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Nortb's. 

AitliOugb  eeeate  ihsmsslsws    war,  a  eslsls. 
or  an  elMtUii>~«re  the  beale  faotots  In  de- 
termining what  the  Washington  press  octps 
repocta;  mare  than  ev«r  baton  cacie^wod- 
ents  an  oooesming  themseivee  with  what 
events  mean.  Why  has  been  added  to  the 
who— what — when — where  formula  of  news 
writing.  This  condition  Is  partly  caused  by 
the  increasing  coanplexity  ot  ths  nsws  and 
partly  beeauss  tbe  whys  can  lead  to  a  syndi- 
cated ooUunn  or  a  top  job  with  a  TV  network. 
One  cannot  discuss  the  Washington  Press 
without  mentioning,  however  briefly,  one  of 
the  legitimate  crltlolems  of  the  corps.  It  Is 
an  article  of  faith  on  the  Republican  Bight 
that  virtually  the  entire  Washington  Preas 
corps    Is    the    willing    hanrtmalrten    of    the 
"Llbeml    Establishment."    They   do   have   a 
point.    JoumallsU    who    make   their   Uvixtg 
mainly  by  their  written  words  sre  often  qussl 
InteUectuals  and  until  recently,  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  the  party  of  the  In- 
teUectuals. The  system  Is  solldlfled  by  poli- 
tical candidates  who  are  convinced  that  most 
pubUshers  are  Republicans.  Many  Republean 
candidatee  try  to  avoid  tbe  reporters  who 
actually  cover  the  news,  while  basking  in  the 
warm    glow    ot    approval    on    ths    editorial 
pi^es.  rat  precisely  tbe  same  reason,  the 
Demoentic  candidates  with  an  instinct  tor 
Burvl'MLl,    tend    to    culUvate    the    working 
press,  and  in  the  process,  to  provide  them 
with  news. 

Television  news  has  greater  Impact  than 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  medls:  (The  latest 
Elmer  Roper  survey  shows  that  the  majority 
of  Americans,  67%,  chose  television  as  their 
primary  news  source),  yet  the  me<Uum  has 
built  in  handicaps. 

A  halt  hour  newscast  usually  only  contains 
seventeen  minutes  of  news  or  the  same 
number  of  words  which  appsar  in  only  two 
columns  of  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Timet.  While  a  "prodticUon  piece"  (which 
usually  means  sUent  film  wbloh  the  reporter 
voices  over  and  an  Interview)  can  last  two  or 
three  mlnutee.  a  "talking  head"  or  standard 
interview.  Is  usually  to  be  kept  under  one 
and  a  half  minutes.  So  after  spending  all 
day  at  a  Coagressional  hearing  or  background 
session,  a  reporter  or  editor  must  chose  only 
a  s^ment  of  what  was  said.  When  the  choice 
Is  between  a  dlfTuse  Idea  and  a  more  sensa- 
tiotukl  phrase,  the  headline  often  wins  out. 
Being  a  woman  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Preee  Corps  has  both  Its  own  built-in 
handicaps  and  rewards.  Our  male  coUsagues 
feel  that  we  should  sot  like  ladiea.  look  like 
girls,  think  lUe  mesi.  and  work  like  dogs. 
Tbe  tools  of  the  trads  Include  stamina,  fiexi- 
billty.  binoculars,  track  shoes  and  au  af- 
finity for  phone  booths.  The  bane  of  oui 
existence  Is  the  politician  who  prefers  to  un- 
burden his  troublee  rather  than  news,  but 
slnee  men  naturally  like  to  explain  things 
to  women,  most  poUtlcans  and  reporters  sre 
usually  qiilte  helpful  if  we  are  prepared  to 
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smile.  Ustea.  and  nod  at  tbe  appropriate 
occasion. 

DesjtfJ*  tbe  handicaps,  the  power  of  tbe 
WMIiliigtop  Press  Corps  oontinues.  I*ao«s  do 
inflaeaos  events  and  seppoesdly  hsve  more 
Impact  than  whst  journalists  say  about  what 
happened.  Although  imwb  is  what  matters 
naost.  It  Is  reporters  and  editors  who  de- 
termine what  is  news  and  what  other  cor- 
respondents say  about  the  news  Influences 
this  decision. 

The  Influence  of  the  Washington  Press 
corps  Is  tbe  greater  beeause'or  lu  eontlnulng 
presence.  THe  prses  sbsees  one  characteristic 
with  the  upper  bureaucracy  of  the  pern^- 
nent  government  eetabUshmaat.  It  survives 
elections. 

Presidents  may  come  and  Presidents  naay 
go.  but  a  Jamae  Reston  or  s  Eric  Severeid 
remain.  The  opportunity  of  having  been  part 
of  political  Washington  while  several  presi- 
dents have  come  and  gone,  imparts  to  a 
successful  correspondent  a  certain  status  and 
authority — atui  In  some  occasions,  a  certain 
pomposity  as  well. 

Ed  Labey  expressed  Washington's  dangers 
quite  well: 

"It's  very  easy  for  a  reporter  to  be  beaten 
to  death  by  Lady  Flogisn.  Once  you  get 
softened  up  by  rubbing  elbows  with  tbe  lords 
of  creation  st  oocktall  parties  on  Embassy 
Row,  you  never  want  to  go  back  to  yotir 
roots.  The  Impact  of  Washington  can  turn  a 
simple  bumpklo  Into  a  self-important  states- 
man, or  a  pedestrian  newt  reporter  Into  a 
pretentlcrus  Journalist" 

The  power  of  political  journalism  Is  dan- 
gerous, but  It  Is  alto  neceesary.  Tbe  mees  in 
V'^let  Nam  is  an  example  of  what  happens 
when  journalism  falls.  In  1991,  well  before 
the  United  Btatee  became  deeply  committed, 
only  a  few  hundred  advleors  were  In  Viet 
Nam.  Then  quite  secretly,  President  Kennedy 
and  his  lieutenants  decided  to  Increaee  the 
American  presence  to  18,000.  But  they  said 
publldy  that  only  a  modest  Increase  was 
contemplsted,  and  the  preas  dutifully  re- 
ported the  statement.  Had  reporten  dis- 
covered and  published  the  details  of  the 
secret  meeting  at  which  the  decision  was 
nude,  tbe  disaster  that  Viet  Nam  has  become 
nilghrt  never  have  occurred. 

If  the  reporting  of  government  affairs  were 
left  solely  to  government  officials,  we  could 
expect  an  endless  series  of  secret  decisions  on 
controversial  Issues  and  reports  in  the  form 
of  peaceful  pictures,  uneasy  optimism  and 
heartening  statistics.  The  Impulses  of  po- 
litical preservation  are  always  strong. 

Despite  publle  outcry,  the  reputation  of 
Washington  correspondents  depends  on  their 
ability  to  ask  hard  questions,  and  to  ooca- 
Blonally  put  "Politicians  and  officials  on  the 
spot  whUe  also  maintaining  their  collabora- 
tion." Although  ocoaslonaUy  angering  the 
public  for  what  we  expcee.  the  role  of  the 
adversary  necessitates  our  seeking  out  the 
abuse  and  power.  We  walk  the  tightrope  be- 
tween tact  and  antagonism,  cooperation  and 
conflict  and  need  your  understanding. 


TRIBUTE  TO  "CHUCK"  YEAOER 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 


or 


vntouriA 


XN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RSPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Tuetdev.  October  If,  ItTt 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  Weat  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  ocdiflagues  and  I 
paid  tribute  la«t  TliUTaday  on  the  floor 
of  the  HouM  to  West  VUgtnis's  Brtg. 
CteD.  Chftrtes  £.  "Chuck"  Yeager  of 
Hamlin  on  the  silver  annlrereary  of  hta 
historic  flight,  October  14.  1M7,  marking 
the  first  time  nmn  had  ever  flowc  faster 
than  the  speed  of  soond.  The  tributes 
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may  be  found  on  pages  355«3-«6  and 
35586  of  the  October  12,  1972  JEisco«i>. 

A  more  peraonal  view  of  Chuck  Tisager 
atxl  what  be  DMao*  to  West  Virginia  and 
his  boyhood  in  Hamlin  were  warmix 
described  in  a  coluinn  written  by  MJrs. 
Onelta  Hllbert  Adklns,  a  Hamlin  natire. 
which  appeared  in  the  October  12  edi- 
tion of  tlie  St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser 
and  which  foUows: 

SiLyas   AMitmssABT   or  "Ohvok"   TcAoaK's 

Pumrr  Thbouob  800m  Bambiis 

( By  Oneit*  HObwrt  Adklns) 

October  !♦  1973,  will  m*rlt  th«  twenty- 
nftb  anniverBary  of  the  world  sbmtt«nng 
fltgbt,  traveling  fwt«r  thsn  tb«  sp««d  of 
sound,  by  Brtgsdler  Oeneral  Clisrles  Yeager, 
Hamlin  native,  on  tbe  desert  sands  of 
California,  near  the  Kdwards  Atr  Porce  Base, 
altbougb  this  event  was  not  made  public  for 
some  months  later. 

Polks  m  the  Lincoln  County  community 
■vere  not  uxi  surprised  upon  learning  that 
their  native  son  was  now  a  personality  of 
world  renown,  because,  he.  perhaps  more 
than  any  othar  person  instilled  an  aware- 
ness of  the  frightful  rigors  of  war  so  far  re- 
moved from  this  sleepy  little  town,  as 
Chuck"  Yeager  with  his  daring  swoops  over 
Hamlin  came  without  warning,  ofttlmes 
signaling  hU  arrfval  at  the  Charleston  Air- 
port for  some  member  of  his  tamHy  to  pick 
him  up  for  the  trip  to  Hamlin  which  aome- 
'.imea  took  as  long  as  his  plane  trip  from 
California  or  other  points  unknown. 

Charles,  as  he  is  better  known  to  me.  grew 
ip  Ln  Hamlin,  my  hometown.  In  much  the 
same  way  as  any  ordinary  boy,  maybe  a  little 
more  daring.  The  Yeager  family  were  farm- 
ers before  moving  to  Hamlin  from  Myra 
whan  rftarlsH  waa  a  mere  lad.  hla  father 
then  became  ssenrlatefl  in  the  gas- well  drill- 
lag  bimlnass  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 
Char  lea  did  chores  about  the  place,  which  in- 
cluded garrtimlng  and  mowing  the  lawn,  oc- 
casloaaHy  slipping  away  to  flab  In  the  Mud 
River  Most  of  all  he  Uked  the  hlUa  where 
he  could  walk  alons  or  hunt,  hs  said  "he 
had  hunted  as  long  as  be  ootild  remember". 
Charlsa  waa  considered  an  average  student, 
believed  you  weren't  suppoeed  to  ezoel  in 
everything,  altiiough  he  usually  made  good 
marks  Ln  math.  Like  all  boys  he  enjoyed 
sports,  football  and  basketball.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  llncoln  County  band  and 
was  considered  "no  slouch"  on  the  trombone 
and  marehlhg  was  his  special  "cup  of  tea" 

After  his  graduation  from  high-aohool  in 
the  summer  of  1041  there  was  not  much  to 
otftr  in  the  way  of  Jobs  In  the  small  reelden- 
tlal  community,  although  bis  father  wanted 
mm  to  attend  coOege.  he  had  ao  tAst*  for 
It. 

A  returning  friend,  an  Army  pilot,  encour- 
aged Charles  to  enlist,  although  he  was  only 
eighteen  he  had  spent  two  siunmers  at  Pt. 
Benjamin  Harrison  with  the  Citizens  Mili- 
tary Camp,  he  was  not  a  novice  by  any 
standard  In  how  to  wear  a  uniform  and 
drtU. 

In  September,  194h  be  enlisted  Ln  the 
Army  AJr  (Xirp  as  a  private.  Thereafter  most 
of  his  life  has  been  one  exciting  exploit  after 
the  other  •una  his  histarlc  plunge  through 
the  dreaded  sonic  barrier,  his  prowees  in 
World  War  II,  which  waa  "something  else 
and  each  eofRilng  sequence  baa  drawn  world- 
wide aoclaiso,  osi»r«  like  the  expertencea  one 
would  see  in  the  movies. 

AU  ttte  acootnpltsbments  of  bis  life,  cou- 
pled with  a  modest  versatile  personality. 
^ava  Joined  to  asake  "Chuok  Teager"  a 
hotisabald  word  and  truly  a  great  man.  l¥om 
hi«  early  di^  at  Bamltn  High  Sebool  to  ttie 
atrnttentw  tables  o<  diplomacy. 

Kfcwmlsli  are  usriaUy  raaervad  for  those 
who  base  gone  on.  but  Brig.  Oen.  Yeager.  a 
brldga    was    built    spanning    the    Kanawha 
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Rlrer  Jtist  east  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  on  I-e4 
as  a  memorial  of  his  historic  flight  that  so 
beflttlngly  characterises  his  feat  In  bridging 
the  airways  of  the  World.  In  1970,  another 
meraorltf  was  erected  near  the  east  side  of 
3t.  Albans,  W  Va.  by  the  Explorer  Poet  No. 
370,  whoee  leader  was  Jack  Dawcwn  of  that 
ctty.  "Hiey  requested  a  plane,  perharps  one  the 
riyer  himself  bad  piloted,  but  reoetved  a  7,000 
ponnd  "Honest  John"  rocket  instead,  which 
reposes  on  a  giant  slab  of  ooncrete  along 
side  of  V.B.  Rt.  90,  and  the  tranquil  waters  of 
the  mighty  Kanawha  River  Still  another  is 
to  eome  'ater  this  ye^  by  the  National  Air 
Space  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Inetltu- 
tlon  with  a  stamp  commemorating  the  flight 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Charles  doesn't  get  home  as  much  aa  hs 
probably  would  like,  being  a  father  of  four 
adult  children  and  his  tonsy  life  hss  cttr- 
talled  these  homecoming  somewhat.  When 
.^e  does  visit  his  mother  and  family  It  Is 
usually  wlthont  fanfare,  although  In  the 
early  days  be  cotild  be  seen  mingling  with 
frIerMis  on  the  streets  of  Hamlin  waartng  a 
sport  shirt  and  a  Mg  smile.  He  is  stUl  fond 
ut  the  food  of  his  boyhood  days  and  espe- 
cially If  be  happens  to  come  home  during 
moiassse  waklwg  tlma  whare  oane  mills  were 
abundant  oMy  a  few  years  ago  And  Charles 
was  not  av«rB«  to  stashing  away  a  gallon  Jug 
of  "sergbnm  molasses"  for  his  return  home. 

A  spectal  salute  goes  to  Brigadier  Oeneral 
Charles  Yeager  on  this  historic  date,  for 
truly  he  is  a  son  of  a  heritage  where  men 
tilled  the  soil  and  timbered  the  forests  that 
espoused  a  son  to  the  World  whoee  contribu- 
tion to  aviation  will  live  throughout  the 
annals  of  tlnw. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NSW  jxasxT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPaSBENTATIVBS 

Titesdttv.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 1  year  ago.  I.  as  one  of  the  UJS. 
delegates  to  the  North  Atltuitlc  Assembly 
and  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Scientiflc 
and  Technical  Committee  of  that  great 
body,  was  in  the  midst  of  preparing  an 
urgent  address  on  the  serious  threat  of 
the  narcotics  problem  to  all  people  of  all 
nations.  At  that  time.  I  stated: 

To  date.  International  control  of  narcotic 
drugs  has  been  ineffective  and  International 
orgaalEatlona  havs  been  falling  furthsr  and 
farther  behind  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  narcotics  problem.  In  particular,  almost 
all  the  Illegal  berotn  In  the  United  States 
comss  from  foreign  cotmtrlea  with  signifi- 
cant souroes  of  illegal  narcotics  located  In 
the  NATO  area. 

Many  months  have  passed  since  I  de- 
livered this  statement;  some  progress 
has  been  made.  My  proposal  to  impose 
economic  sanctions  on  all  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  fail  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  curtail  the  Illegal  production, 
processing,  and  export  of  heroin  has  been 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  1971 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  After  ooostant 
pressing,  the  administration  reversed  its 
previous  stand  and  came  forth  to  clearly 
support  this  vital  legislation.  Thus,  on 
the  international  level,  the  awareness  of 
the  world  community  of  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  the  U.S.  position  on  this  cru- 
cial issue  has  taken  a  strong  step  forward. 

But.  what  of  the  progress  within  our 
own  country*  How  successful  have  our 
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effbrts  been  to  combat  this  cmelal  plagw 
which  has  so  extensively  aflleted  our 
youth.  Ilils  'week,  as  we  all  know,  la  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Preventloa  Week.  Aa 
the  very  first  Member  of  CMigreu  to  in- 
troduce legtaiatton  in  thi«  senaitive  area, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  thai  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  this  declaration. 
Per  pervasiveness  of  this  epidemic  has 
drastically'  Intensified ;  It  has  spread  from 
ghetto  to  suburb,  from  city  street  to  chil- 
dren's elementary  school,  and  the  need 
for, every  single  citizen  of  this  Nation  to 
Laarn  to  understand  and  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  horrid  disease,  grows 
ever  more  important  with  each  passing 
day. 

On  October  5,  testifying  before  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Hotise  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  called  directly  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  available  the  full  resources 
anfl  facilities  of  our  Federal  Oovemment 
to  both  assist  in  the  treatment  of  addicts 
and  to  aid  in  craoUng  down  m  drug 
pushers.  The  situation  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex.  A  combination  of 
prevention,  of  education,  of  treatment 
and  of  great  foresight  is  called  for.  Prom 
contacting  the  mayors  of  all  cities  within 
my  constituency  infamlag  them  of  my 
plans,  to  encouraging  edticatiooal  pro- 
grams on  drag  abuse  prevention  for  all 
our  children,  to  continually  urging  sug- 
gestions, new  approaches  and  limovatlve 
ideas  to  handle  this  situation.  I  feel,  that 
although  we  have  made  some  accom- 
plishments, we  have,  in.no  way,  met  the 
crux  of  this  issue. 

On  November  17,  I  have  the  honor 
once  aeain,  of  joining  a  number  of  my 
ctAeagues  in  representing  the  United 
States  at  this  year's  NATO  Assembly.  As 
part  of  my  visit,  I  am  chairman  of  a 
working  group  on  the  control  of  nar- 
cotics. A  year  has  passed,  and  on  all 
levels,  local.  State,  nationsil,  and  inter- 
national, we  have  much  to  accomplish 
and  a  long  road  to  travel. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, we  win  have  no  need  to  call  for  a 
week  in  dedication  of  drug  abuse  preven- 
tloa. that  in  the  near  future,  our  people 
will  not  of  the  crualty  and  injustice  of 
this  disease.  UntU  that  time,  however,  we 
must  all  Join  tiands  to  work  increasingly 
to  reach  this  goal. 


A   NATIONAL   MONUMENT  TO   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFPICER8 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   NTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inspired 
by  the  dedication  of  our  Nation's  police 
ofBcers  generally,  and  the  courage  and 
zeal  of  the  officers  of  my  county^s  out- 
standing police  force  in  particular,  and 
at  the  recommendation  of  Patrolman 
Tom  Dwen,  PBA  president,  I  have  this 
day  introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Law  Enforcement  Heroes  Mon- 
lunent  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

i^nce  the  sesaion  is  nearing  a  close, 
there  i«  no  possibility  of  poeittve  action 
on  this  btU  this  year.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  campf^gn  actirrty  for  heavy  co- 
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sponaorahip  and  enactmeot  in  the  9M 
coogreee  e*  an  early  date  In  the  new  yMir. 
I  will  urge  all  Members  at  that  time 
to  join  me  In  thla  deaervlng  tribute  Uf 
men  in  blue  everywhere. 


msncEtmoN^  op  rbmasks 


PRESIDENTIAL      CANDIDATE 
SCHMTTZ'  ECONOMIC  VIE'WB 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  aussouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRE8KNTATIVES 

Tueaittv,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  tlie 
views  on  the  domestic  and  international 
economy  of  our  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. They  are  forthright,  succinct,  and 
I  feel  stimulating  to  all: 

[Prom  Business  Week,  Oct.  14,  1972] 
CAKDmaxi:  ScKMrrz"  EcoiroMic  Vikwb 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  John  Q. 
Schmlts  In  his  bid  for  a  second  tarm  in 
Congress  from  ths  California  district  where 
President  NUon  has  his  San  Clemsnta  home. 
The  42-year-oid  ultraconsarvatlve,  who  loves 
a  good  Joke,  was  beaten  la  ths  Republican 
primary  but  wound  up  with  the  American 
Party's  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

Now,  Schmltz  is  campaigning  hard  to  equal 
the  10-mUUon-vote  showing  made  in  1068 
by  his  American  Party  predacesaot,  Oeorge  O. 
Wallace.  Sounding  much  the  same  themes, 
the  former  philosophy  instructor  at  Santa 
Ana  Community  College  is  also  pitching 
chiefly  for  Governor  WaUaee's  old  con- 
stituency. In  a  Bualneas  Week  interriew  last 
waek,  Schmlta  detailed  his  staunchly  free- 
enterprtsa  views  on  government  spending, 
welfare,  taxes,  sad  other  economic  matters. 

Q.  Is  It  trvM  that  ths  White  House  helped 
defeat  you  In  that  primary? 

Scuxrrs.  Jack  Andexaon  said  Nixon  sent 
his  henchman  out  to  California  to  get  me, 
and  Just  because  Anderson  said  it,  doesn't 
mean  it's  not  trus? 

Q.  Is  this  really  why  you  lost? 

A.  I  lost  because  the  White  House  switched 
180  degrees,  and  I  wouldn't  switch  with  them. 
I  stumped  tha  country  telling  what  Richard 
Nixon  was  doing.  In  1068,  he  said  that  If  we 
had  to  become  like  the  Democrats  to  get 
elected,  thare  was  no  reason  for  the  OOP  to 
exist.  Then  he  became  exactly  like  the 
Democrats.  Richard  Nlzon  has  destroyed  the 
Republican  Party  as  a  conservative  entity. 

Q.  In  what  way  has  Nlzon  become  exactly 
like  the  Democrats? 

A  When  I  waa  a  Republican,  we  used  to 
rail  against  the  Keyneslan  economics  of  the 
DemocraU.  Now,  In  Just  four  years,  Nixon 
has  run  up  one-fourth  of  the  entire  national 
debt.  And  he  submits  an  unbalanced  budget 
and  cans  It  a  full-employment  budget. 

ru  tell  you.  business  Is  never  going  to  be 
the  same  unless  we  stop  Richard  Niton.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  he  Is  totaUtariaoMng 
this  country.  If  you  want  to  have  the  corpo- 
rate state,  as  In  Nad  Oermany,  then  business- 
men could  operate  In  It.  But  they're  not 
going  to  operate  In  a  manner  they  would  like. 
A  lot  of  them  are  already  getting  on  the  band- 
wagon— Lockheed,  Amtrak.  all  getting  In  on 
government  welfare.  Businessmen  seem  to 
have  the  knack  of  accepting  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  I  want  to  give  them  an  alternative. 

Q.  Do  you  have  Oeorge  Wallace's  support? 

A.  Re  says  I'm  one  of  his  favorite  people 
Ih  p<riltlC8. 

Q.  Isnt  WliUsce  willing  to  accept  tttart 
government  Intervention  la  the  economy. 
say.  In  aid  to  the  states? 

A.  During  his  campaign,  he  had  a  rather 
cute  answer  when  asked  about  accepting  a 
lot  of  fednal  aid  In  Alabama.  He  said,  "WCU, 


at  leaat  w*  apaat  it  on  Amaricana. "  I'd 
rattaar  do  wliat  ha  did  than  pour  tkrs  money 
down  foeelgo  ratholss.  But  tha  aoMrioaa 
Party  doaa  want  Washington  to  get  oat  of 
welfare  and  eduoatlon.  We  dont  fed  there 
ass  any  pzobtema  in  either  field  that  cannot 
be  salved  as  tba  stats  or  local  level. 

Q.  That  aosnada  lUta  tha  NIaon  Admtnlstra- 
tioa's  stand  on  revaiuM  sharing. 

A.  No.  Their  poaltlon  is  phony,  Juat 
rhatorlo.  Niaon's  plan  Just  siphons  the  money 
through  the  fedaral  govammant.  If  ha  raaUy 
wanted  to  return  control  to  the  local  areas, 
he  would  let  local  governments  have  the 
revenue  sources  and  finance  themselves. 

The  federal  govemiBant  getting  Into  edu- 
catioa  builds  up  the  federal  bureaucracy, 
federal  controls,  federal  totalitarianism,  fed- 
eral money  waste,  and  the  federal  brokerage 
fee.  In  10  ywn,  tte  hvmnn  reeoarees  cut 
of  tha  budfvt  pta has  gone  from  30%  to  40% 
whlla  datlsiifte  baa  beanhalved  to  80%. 
Q.  want  wodM  ytm  do  about  this? 
A.  I'd  put  that  huaaaa  reaouroas  money  into 
defanaa.  we*va  baan  raordarlng  prtorltlas  for 
15  yeass  by  robbing  daaensa  Peter  to  pay 
soolallst  Paul.  Wa  now  find  oursalvas  No.  3 
mUltarlly  to  a  syatsm  that  cant  even  btUld 
Its  own  trunks.  I  agree  with  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton that  the  surest  way  t«  gnaraatae  peace  is 
to  let  It  be  known  you're  always  prepared  for 
war. 

Q.  Are  you  sxiggeetlng  that  Nixon's  peace 
moves  toward  Russian  and  Oblna  .  .  . 

A.  I'm  not  suggesting  It,  I'm  saying  it. 
Tbay're  nux«  apt  to  lead  to  war  than  to  peaoa. 
As  John  Jay  put  It,  I  wouldn't  give  a  farth- 
ing for  parohmant  security.  For  50  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  almost  complatwly  de- 
pendent on  the  UB.  far  Ita  technology.  Now, 
recently  Nixon  was  in  the  Sevlat  Union  talk- 
ing of  brlngliag  ths  Russians  adranoad 
computsc  technology.  What  goea  through  my 
mind  as  a  ^"-'"^  resarve  aviator?  Sixsh  taoh- 
nology,  in  ths  form  of  sax  mlasUes  in  North 
Vietnam.  Is  going  to  make  it  eaaier  for  tham 
to  turn  UB.  filers  Into  POWs. 

Q.  Would  you  sever  aU  trade  with  the  Com- 
munlsU?  What  about  the  grain  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  I  would  cut  off  all  trade  with  the  enemy 
as  long  aa  they  were  killing  our  troops.  But 
I  mlgbt  take  a  saoood  look  at  the  grain  de^. 
I  might  band  a  bit  if  I  thought  our  need 
for  gold  was  crwdal  and  I  could  make  a  deal 
for  it. 
Q.  Why  la  gold  mt  crucial? 
A.  Baoauae  of  the  UB.  gold  loases,  we  are 
loatng  any  veatlge  of  financial  independence. 
L«st  week,  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
met  In  Waahington.  I  Just  don't  like  the  Idaa 
of  a  few  people  getting  together  and  deciding 
how  the  intamatlonal  money  system  should 
work.  You  oouM  call  that  planning.  I  might 
call  It  oonsplrasy.  Ilia  lUT  Is  going  to  rtm 
tha  system.  Oant  you  than  logically  say  that 
it's  going  to  be  running  nations? 

Q.  How  else  could  you  coordinate  a  mone- 
tary system  involving  124  nations? 

A  Well,  the  way  economist  Ludwig  von 
Misea  says.  There  are  certain  natural  lawi  and 
laws  of  economics  that  are  far  better  than 
any  man  can  devise.  Tou  Just  foul  things 
\ip  by  intervening. 

Q.  Is  one  of  those  laws  the  gold  standard. 
to  which  you  want  to  retiun? 

A.  Tea.  I'm  author  of  a  bill  to  allow 
people  to  own  gold.  Why  can't  you  own 
gold  now?  Because  It  makes  you  Independent 
of  a  controlled  money  system. 

Q.  But  the  world  doesn't  have  enough  gold 
to  go  around,  and  a  great  deal  of  It  Is  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A.  Thare'8  alao  gold  In  South  Africa  and  In 
Oaltfomia.  It's  Just  not  feasible  to  mine  It 
in  Oallfomia  at  $38  an  ounce.  The  Ideal  price 
Is  whatever  the  free  market  will  bear. 

Q.  Doean't  this  lesve  a  lot  of  room  for  spec- 
ulators to  fatten  up  on  the  impoverishment 
of  the  U.S.  dollar? 
A.  Tou  dont  think  that  the  dollar  has 
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been  Impoverlshad  by  spaouiattDn,  do  you? 
It's  baan  impaverlahed  by  tba  Imbalance  of 
payments.  We've  baen  debauching  our  own 
currency  by  spending  more  abroad  than  we're 
taking  in. 

Q.  Whsra,  by  tba  way.  do  you  get  your 
economic  ideas?  Von  Miaes? 

A.  I  read  his  booka.  Von  Mtaas  probaUy 
would  not  go  along  with  our  anti-monopoly 
piank,  although  lie  is  not  as  libertarian  sa 
some  of  his  disciple*. 

Q.  Is  it  trus  that  you  would  also  abollah 
the  Federal  Reaarve  System? 

A.  Yes.  This  is  old  populist  C3bsorge  Wal- 
lace's view,  too.  In  lOlS,  thare  was  this  t>(g 
William  Jennings  Bryan  reaction  against  tba 
nnancial  rule  of  a  few  man.  So  tb«ir  met  oo 
Jeckyll  Island,  Oa..  to  solvs  the  problem. 
And  what  they  did  was  to  insUtutlonaliae  tha 
problem  by  creating  the  Fed. 

Q.  You've  sounded  a  bit  Ilka  a  populist, 
too— a  bit  like  Senator  McOovern — on  tax  re- 
form, talhlng  about  closing  loopholes  for  the 
superrlch. 

A.  Yeah,  wall  ...  I  may  call  for  It,  but  he 
^ure  gets  ths  fat-cat  money.  We're  the  thln- 
j&t  party.  Our  biggest  contribution  to  date 
IS  $6,000  from  a  North  Dakou  farmer.  That 
party  of  the  crusade  of  the  young,  the  poor, 
and  the  nonwhlte  is  mighty  well-oiled.  I've 
been  In  public  offloe  eight  years  and  never 
been  a  tax-reform  package  that  waant  Just 
a  cover-up  for  tax  hikes. 
Q.  What  arc  your  reform  proposals? 
A.  The  basic  reform  I  would  inaugurate 
Is  not  to  spend  more  than  you  take  In.  This 
may  sound  like  major  surgery,  but  we  are 
dying  of  cancer.  We  are  going  down  the  tube. 
Either  we  are  going  bankrupt  or  there's  a 
guy  In  charge  of  the  government  who's  kid- 
ding us.  Back  in  1068.  Nixon  said  we  were 
going  to  go  bankrupt  if  we  didn't  cut  tlO 
buiion  off  Lyndon  Johbsao^  fl70  bittion 
budget.  Now  he  is  talfclng  of  holding  the  line 
at  »350  blUlon. 
Q.  How  serious  Is  Inflation  now? 
A.  You  know  what  Phase  in  U7  That's  the 
election.  Nixon  himself  said  using  wage  and 
price  controls  to  halt  Inflation  is  liks  holding 
down  the  lid  on  a  boiling  kettle,  and  you  bad 
to  turn  down  the  heat  and  cut  deficit  spend- 
ing. When  the  kettia  blows,  it's  going  to  blow 
hard.  All  he  cares  about  Is  that  it  not  happen 
until  after  Nov.  7. 

Q.  How  do  you  back  off  drastically  from 
deficit  spending  without  causing  a  recession 
and  more  unemployment? 

A.  When  you  cut  spending  In  ths  govern- 
ment sector,  that  money  goes  Into  private 
spending.  For  every  Job  the  government 
creates  with  a  small  buaineeaman's  tax 
money,  that  businessman  could  havs  created 
two  or  three. 

Q.  You've  referred  to  the  Lockheed  bailout. 
Wh%t  would  you  have  done? 

A.  I'd  say  to  Lockheed:  That's  the  occti- 
pational  haaard.  you  should  have  dealt  with 
an  American  company  rather  than  Rolls- 
Royce.  I  don't  think  the  American  taxpayer 
should  have  had  to  baU  out  RoUs-Roycc  on 
that  one.  We  could  have  let  Lockheed,  with- 
out legislation,  renegotiate  the  contracts  on. 
say,  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  if  It  got  into 
financial  trouble  because  of  government  foul- 
ups.  And  If  Lockheed  had  to  go  under  on 
civilian  deals,  you  oould  have  salvaged  the 
defense  aspecU  through  government  resale. 
Q.  Oettlng  baok  to  tax  reform,  are  you 
concerned  over  tba  charge  that  many  paople 
do  not  pay  their  fair  share? 

A.  Our  Income  tax  forms  are  so  compli- 
cated that  no  one  can  undsrstand  tham. 
Even  in  the  middle -inoome  range,  thoee  who 
are  able  to  afford  a  tax  attorney  can  nmke 
but  a  lot  bettar.  You  oould  probably  find 
some  violation  In  everyone's  return,  and  this 
allows  for  saiectlve,  tyrannical  enforcement. 
So  I  would  stmpUfy  the  tax  systam. 

Q.  What  about  so-called  loopholes  for  oD 
depletion   and    capital   galnaf 
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A.  Tb«  oU  dtpl«tion  allowanc*  can  be  jua- 
UflAtf  M  AD  iBoaatlv*  to  <lav«ioptn«  dooMatic 
oU  telda.  But  Um  Mc  tMi-«x0m|>t  found»- 
tkma  an  nnwtlitDc  •!■•.  WiMtbvr  it'i 
Rapublloan  Bockafellars  on  ona  side  or  0*ni- 
odkUc  BMrtiBukXi*  on  the  other.  It's  ttia  Mune 
tltchen  •ervlng  two  re«t»urmnM.  The  foun- 
dattona  are  vmA  for  polltteal  leverage.  Peo- 
ple thtnk  that  tMcmuaa  aoawone  la  wealtby, 
he  muBt  be  eonaerrattve  and  a  tree-enter- 
priser. No,  when  a  person  haa  all  the 
money  he  neetfi.  bla  (oed  becomes  power. 

Q  Do  you  then  favor  tnoome  or  wealth 
r«d1etnbatlaD7 

A.  No.  that  not  what  I'm  saying.  If  these 
!at  cata  af*  really  concerned  about  ua  thin 
cau  and  are  really  so  charitable,  they  oould 
redistribute  their  wealth  by  thetr  own  deci- 
sion. But  now  they  glre  It  away,  through 
foundations,  by  usbig  government  to  exact 
more  taxea  from  the  aiiwady  orer-burdened 
middle  daaa. 

Q.  Who  do  you  see  as  your  constituency — 
small  bualneaamen,  Wallace  people? 

A.  Tea.  them,  but  anyone  willing  to  work 
for  a  living,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  the 
other  two  partlea.  I  think  well  hold  those 
blue -collar  Democrats  who  went  for  Wal- 
lace on  such  lasuaa  as  btislng  and  opposi- 
tion to  aameety.  Being  Ullwaukae-bom. 
and  a  former  Blata  bxewefy  vat  cleaner  as  I 
worked  my  way  through  college.  I  think  I'll 
be  able  to  hold  that  Tote  In  the  North.  I 
waant  bom  with  a  sUver  spoon  In  my 
mouth. 


INDUSTRY/ OfiHA  COOPERATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiacoMaiN 

IN  THB  HOOBX  OV  RXPBBSBNTATIVES 

TMOdttV,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  STEIOSR  of  WiaetHisin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Occupattooal  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1»70  In  September,  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  waa  privileged 
to  hear  tf<>t^'"^>"y  from  the  American 
Pulpwood  AssodaOoQ.  The  statement  Is 
a  good  example  of  the  constructive  rela- 
ttrwifhip  that  can  be  ettablished  by  co- 
operatkm  between  Industry  and  the  De- 
partment of  LabCH". 

The  statement  follows: 

STATKSCXirT  OV  THX  AMMMJCAU  PT7I.FWOOO 

AaaoczATiOM 
(.By  K.  S.  RoUton,  manager,  technical  pro- 
gram. Amertcan  Pulpwood  Aseoclatloo) 
The  American  Pulpwood  Aaeoclatlon  Is 
supported  by  producers  and  coDjrumers  of 
pulpwood.  raw  material  for  the  nation 's 
paper  tndtutry.  Our  profp^ma  are  primarily 
educatloo.  tralatng  and  extension  actlritiee 
aimed  at  bnproelng  the  technical  aepects 
and  managemeoft  praeCloea  at  many  thou- 
sands of  small  puipwood  logging  establlsh- 
titenta  located  In  rural  areea  throughout  the 
natkm.  These  logging  operations  are  within 
the  08HA  target  liadustry  category  "Lumber 
and  Wood  Products'*  and  are  reeetrlng  much 
more  06HA  attention  than  many  otlier  busl- 

The  AsMTloan  Pulpwood  Asaoctatlon  has 
been  very  active  In  safety  training  acUvltles 
for  the  peat  twenty  years  and  we  feel  that, 
amang  trade  aaaodatloaa  supported  by  the 
forest  Induatry.  we  are  In  a  poaltlou  of 
leadarahtp.  During  the  pact  sU  years,  we  have 
received  five  anntial  aaaoetatlon  safety 
awards  from  the  National  Safety  Oouncll 
This  is  a  highly  coveted  award  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  earned  It 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  experience  with  the  administration  of 
the  Oecupattooal  Safety  and  Baatth  Act 
leads  ua  to  believe  that  It  is  a  powerful  tool 
(or  improving  the  accident  oontrol  situation 
In  the  pulpwood  logging  bualneaa.  We  be- 
lieve that  Che  Aot  is  Just  and  worthy  and 
that  it  haa  been  well  administered  to  date. 

Inelualon  In  one  of  the  Ave  target  industry 
categories  was  no  surprise  Pulpwood  log- 
gers are  subject  to  many  very  unusual  haa- 
ards  and  virtually  all  logging  operations  are 
quite  small  buslneeeee  without  benefit  of 
professlnnsi  safety  staff. 

axAU.  BrnmsaoB  caw  bs  tNToaxxD 

Shortly  after  being  informed  of  our  target 
industry  status  our  association  held  more 
than  300  meetings  In  forested  areas  to  inform 
pulpwood  logging  operators  of  Uielr  respon- 
slblUtiea  under  the  act.  We  directly  reached 
more  than  8,000  employers  and  thru  pubil- 
catloDs  reached  an  additional  30,000.  The  edu- 
cational program  was  sucoeeaful  largely  be- 
cause of  cooperation  amnng  our  members, 
but  tbe  O0HA  stall  was  extremely  helpful, 
providing  us  with  information  on  the  law 
and  the  standards  and  reviewing  oxir  visual 
aid  program  and  printed  materials.  Our  mem- 
beis  know  what  OSHA  requires — and  thou- 
sands of  non-member  loggers  who  were  in- 
vited to  attend  our  local  area  meetings  know 
about  OfiHA  too. 

APA  didn't  have  to  carry  out  this  Informa- 
tion program  alone.  State  aasoclatlons  such 
as  the  Wisconsin -Michigan  Timber  Producers 
Association.  Oeorgla  Forestry  Association, 
Florida  Forestry  Asaoctatlon,  Pennsylvania 
Legging  Saftety  Council.  Maine  Forest  Forum. 
and  Minnesota  Timber  Producws  Association 
really  pitched  In  to  help  out. 

I  would  suggest  that  It  la  the  role  of  an 
effective  trade  aasoclatlmi  to  Inform  thetr 
membera  about  issues  that  affect  them.  If 
It  wasn't  the  role  of  trade  aaeoclatlons  to  keep 
their  members  Informed,  Interpret  govern- 
ment rules  and  regulations,  and  participate 
In  standards  making  activities,  we  wouldn't 
need  may  trade  aaaoclatlons. 

x-oaaBLB  cur  cokflt  wtth  kost  osra 
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Almost  without  exception  p\i4>wood  log- 
ging operators  find  no  quarrel  with  OSHA 
requirements  or  the  safety  standards  that 
apply  to  their  operations.  Sure,  there  were 
problems,  loggers  don't  have  offices  and  we 
still  haven't  figured  out  whether  to  taok  up 
the  OfiHA  employee  information  poster  on  a 
tree  or  on  the  side  rt  a  log  truck.  We  defi- 
nitely support  the  OSHA  proposal  to  relieve 
small  buatneasmen  with  leea  than  8  amploy- 
eea  of  the  rather  complex  reoordkaeping  pro- 
visions. The  Important  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make  is  that  during  our  300  meetings 
with  8.000  loggers  there  were  virtually  no 
oMaplamta  about  the  econocnlo  impact  of  the 
safety  standards.  In  fact,  time  and  again  we 
heard  comments  to  the  effect  that  'these 
safety  standards  are  Just  telling  lu  to  do 
what  we  should  have  already  been  doing." 

We  haven't  heard  any  adverse  comments 
about  the  level  of  OfiHA  penalties  aaaesaed 
our  members  either.  One  pulpwood  logging 
operator  who  received  a  relatively  high  pen- 
alty (laoo.OO)  in  circumstances  surrounding 
a  fatality  on  his  Job  said  that  the  penalty 
was  minor  in  comparison  with  the  terrible 
coat  of  losing  a  valued  employee. 

OSHA     COMPt.IANCX      OmCXXS      HAVX      BXXM 
KKASOtiAMLM 

Our  Association  has  an  OSHA  Inspection 
reporting  service  and  we  get  Information 
back  from  the  field  about  logging  operations 
that  have  been  inspected.  We  have  received 
no  compialnu  regarding  OSHA  administra- 
tion and  as  far  as  we  know  no  pulpwood 
logging  operator  has  filed  a  contest  before  the 
Review  Commission. 

We  got  reports  about  the  conduct  of  OfiHA 
compliance  officers — and,  with  one  exception, 
they    have    been    reasonable   and    fair — even 


trtendly.  One  employer  said  thac,  although 
he  had  to  pay  a  penalty,  he'd  learned  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  needed  doing. — and  he 
felt  that  the  penalty  had  been  cheap  in  com- 
parison with  the  aafety  consulting  service 
he'd  received.  I  could  give  you  several  other 
stories  lUe  this. 

We  understand  that  soma  employer  groups 
feel  the  need  for  government  consultation 
on-site  without  risk  of  penalty  and  we  re- 
spect their  poaiUon.  The  logging  bualneae  is 
not  as  complicated  as  some  others  and  we 
feel  that  war' can,  and  are,  communicating  the 
OfiHA  requirements,  and  how  to  comply 
with  them.  We  would  have  to  be  shown  how 
consiiltatlon  on-site  would  help  our  mem- 
bera before  we  got  excited  about  It. 

Complaints  about  Improper  action  or  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  OSHA  people  are 
J\iBt  not  compatible  with  our  experience.  If 
tliere  are  problems  of  this  nature,  cant  they 
be  handled  In  the  same  way  one  might  call 
attention  to  Improper  behavior  by  an  PBJ. 
agent  or  a  postal  carrier? 

OSHA    STAMDAaOS 

Pulpwood  logging  operations  are  covered 
under  a  specific  section  of  the  OSHA  stand- 
ards package  derived  from  an  American  Na- 
tlotuil  Standards  Institute  safety  standard.' 
Our  aaeoclatlon  sponsored  this  standard. 
Work  began  in  1967.  Twenty -seven  organi- 
zations representing  employers,  unions, 
equipment  manufacturers,  Insurance,  and 
government  participated  in  the  development 
of  four  review  drafts,  and  all  approved  the 
final  ballot  draft.  We  made  It  and  can  live 
with  it  because  it's  for  safety  and  it  sets 
achievable  standards. 

Complaints  from  some  groups  center 
around  the  substance  of  other  portions  of 
the  OSHA  standards  package — and  It  Is  true 
that  some  of  theae  standards  are  trivial.  We 
have  faith  that  government,  Industry,  and 
labor  can  work  together  to  ooiTect  these 
problems.  The  act  provides  the  appropriate 
machinery  to  get  the  job  done. 

We  are  already  Involved  In  revision  work 
to  further  Improve  the  ANSI  standards  that 
apply  to  logging  and  have  formed  ANSI 
committees  to  develop  additional  standards 
In  related  areaa  We  suggaat  that  other  trade 
associations  may  find  tills  aativoiy  iMneflclal 
to  their  membership. 
TBS  HUH  co»r  or  amnma  am  ma  hxor  coer 

09   OSHAr 

How  expensive  haa  It  been  fbr  pulpwood 
logging  operators  to  get  their  logging  opera- 
tion Into  compliance?  I  cant  give  you  exact 
figures.  I  do  know  that  we  haven't  received 
any  complaints  about  the  cost  of  hard  hats, 
guards,  or  other  safety  equipment  and  we  cer- 
tainly haven't  heard  of  anyone  going  out  of 
business  because  of  the  high  cost  of  OSHA. 

The  humane  motivation  for  accident  pre- 
vention is  the  major  concern  for  all  of  us, 
but  we  also  must  aaseas  the  econconlc  de- 
mands required  to  achieve  humane  goals.  A 
major  economic  concern  for  pulpwood  log- 
ging operations  is  the  high  cost  of  Workmen's 
C(Mnpenaatlon  Insurance,  currently  in  some 
states  more  than  (20.00  per  htmdred  dollars 
a  payroll.  If  the  leverage  provided  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  can  im- 
prove the  Injury  experience  on  these  log- 
ging operations,  the  cost  savings  potential 
from,  reduction  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Insurance  rates  Is  far  more  Important  than 
the  cost  of  compliance  with  OSHA. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  for  reducing 
direct  costs  of  InjiirlsB  such  as  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  medical  costs,  there  is  a 
greater  potential  tor  savings  through  reduc- 
tion at  the  indirect  ooeta  at  Injurlae  suoh  as 
lost  productUxi,  work  Interruption  and  dam- 
age U>  equipment  which  are  always  asso- 
ciated wtth  high  injury  rates.  Theae  Indirect 
ooets  can  be  four  times  higher  than  the  di- 
rect costs.  Accident  contzoi  meaaurea  taken 
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to  raduoedlxeat  ooat  of  lajurtes  antnmartrally 
reduce  Indirect  oosts. 

Many  studSae  have  ahown  that  amployen 
of  small  busunw  evtauuhmenta  auff ar  higher 
injury  rateii:  HOst  logging  operations  employ 
less  than  IB  men — and  vn  in  the  target  in- 
dustry caiegucy. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  Congress  pro- 
poses to  exempt  small  buine—ei  from  the 
Act.  Is  It  fair  to  a  worker  to  assure  blm 
isf e  and  healthful  working  conditions  on  Jobs 
employing  mora  than  18  and  leave  a  worker 
on  a  smaller  crew  In  jeopardy?  Who's  going 
to  explain  this  to  the  worker  left  without 
protection  and  how  can  a  worker  so  deprived 
be  expected  to  have  respect  for  this  gewam- 
ment?  Perhaps  there  are  acceptable  answers 
to  tbaee  queetions  and  U  there  erer— we 
would  like  to  hear  them. 

We  urge  the  Goo^eae  to  reconsider  with- 
drawing the  proteetton  of  08HA  from  work- 
ers employed  In  small  businesses.  If  this  were 
to  happen  a  real  opportunity  to  improve  log- 
ging safety  will  be  lost.  In  tiie  long  run  these 
small  employers  are  certain  to  accrue  material 
benefits  from  compliance  with  the  Act  as 
their  cost  from  injuries  decline. 

CDNCIiTTBIOM 

The  admlnlstratloa  of  this  very  Important 
legislation  18  In  its  infancy.  Tet  already  we 
are  certain  that  It  ins  had  a  constructive 
impact  on  our  tnd«urtry.  More  logging  workwe 
an  wearing  paBscmal  pratectrve  equipment 
than  ever  before,  more  safety  practloa  are 
being  followed,  some  of  the  moia  haaardoua 
aspects  oX  logging  machinery  have  been  im- 
proved, and  logging  equipment  manufac- 
turers are  Improving  the  safety  and  health 
aspects  of  their  machinery.  OSHA  has  created 
a  vital  new  Interest  in  safety  at  all  levels 
In  our  industry.  If  the  majortty  of  employers 
are  exempted  from  enioroement,  even  if  only 
tor  a  year,  we're  going  to  lose  the  needed 
momentum. 

Other  industries  may  genuinely  need  leg- 
islative or  administrative  action  to  serve  the 
best  needs  for  employee  safety  and  health  and 
the  requests  we  are  aware  of  would  not  sd- 
verjsely  affect  the  pulpwood  lagging  industry. 
Our  Industry  does  need  the  full  ooverage 
of  the  Act  If  we  are  ever  going  to  move  out 
of  the  OSHA  target  industry  status. 


BYSLOBUBSIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 


IN  THX  HOUaX  OFJtXPBBSBNTATTVBS 
Tuesdaif,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  in 
the  recOTd  a  resolution  recently  passed 
by  the  10th  Convantlon  of  Byelorussians 
of  North  America. 

I  certainly  support  their  resolution. 
and  I  want  to  take  tbls  time  to  ssy  ttaat 
I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  be  of  help 
to  them  and  to  their  friends  and.  fami- 
lies who  are  atill  ]Mds  under  Soviet 
oppression  la  Byeteroiwla. 
The  resoIutlaD  iaas  foUows: 
BasAtunoM' 
(The  10th  Biennial  Convention  of  Byelorus- 
sians of  North  Aioffdca  held  In  Toronto, 
Canada,  on  S^teolber  2^.  1972) 
Whereas  Rustian  rule  over  Byeloruasla — 
first  forcibly  annexed  by  Unmxrrr  in.  1778  and 
1783 — waa  re-estabUabed  by  fame  at  Bolshe- 
vik arms  tbretigh  deatruotlob  at  the  Byelo- 
russian Democretlc  Republic,  which  had  been 
proclaUaed  indepetalBnt  on  March  2S,  1918; 


EXTEN30NS  OPREIC/VRKS 

Wtaeraas  the  Soviet  Byeloruaatan  govern- 
ment, including:  Its  4»akesBMn  m  the  United 
Nations,  does  not  represent  the  will  of  the 
Byeiortisstan  peoi^e.  but  oonstltutes  a  docile 
Instrument  of  Biiselan  imperialism  and  prop- 


Wberaas  the  wealth  at  Uit  Byelorussian 
land  Is  being  siphoned  off  by  the  oentral 
aovlak  goeerament  to  flnanoe  Buaetac  ezpan- 
stonlat  snhemss  tlxroughout  the  world  (with 
Byelorussian  tarrltorlee  partltlenad  by  Mos- 
cow In  a  polttlcel  game  between  heraelf  and 
Byelorussia's  netghbon) ; 

Wtaaseas  the  Communist  Patty  la  Byelo- 
russia, under  the  subterfuge  of  the  so-called 
merging  of  nations,  conducts  an  Intenalve 
caiapalgn  of  Russiflnar.inn  and  dlsorlmina- 
tlon  against  Byelarusalan  ctilture: 

Wbareas  many  Byelorussian  patrtote  in 
BsMloruasIa,  eapeolaily  "»«""j|r  the  young  and 
the  lutelUgentsia.  do  their  utmost  to  defend 
and  develop  ByeJorussian  national  interests, 

TharaCare  we  the  Byelorussians  of  Oanada 
and  the  United  fitatee  of  America,  gathered 
at  tibe  lOth  btenniai  Convention  of  Byelxarus- 
slans  of  North  America  In  the  great  city  of 
Toronto.  Canada,  on  September  2-8,  1073.  to 
noouneiiMrate  the  90th  birttiday  at  two  of 
the  foremast  Byaloruaaian  poete  and  national 
leaden,  Janka  Kupala.  murdered  in  Moeoow 
in  IMA)  and  Jafcub  Kxaas  (d.  IMM),  ae  weU 
as  to  mark  the  450th  annlvereery  o<  printing 
in  Byelorussia,  do  unanimously  rseolve 

To  oontinue  the  struggle  for  re-estaWlsh- 
ment  of  a  free  and  independent  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic; 

To  encourage  In  Soviet  Byelorussia  maoi- 
feet  trends  toward  liberalisation,  extension 
of  civil  rights,  and  ouitursl  fTesdom; 

To  eapuee  eooncmlc  exploitation  and  Bus- 
■^ftTat^""  a<  Byelorusala,  now  brtng  oon- 
tlnusd  under  the  smoke  screen  of  the  SOth 
annlveiaaiy  of  Soviet  federation; 

To  preeerve  in  our  own  midst,  along  with 
Canadian  and  American  values,  our  Byelo- 
russian hsrltage — laziguage.  history,  tcadl- 
tUMU„and  the  concern  for  Uie  well-being  of 
the  entire  Byelorussian  natUm; 

To  support  any  resistance  among  the  Byel- 
orussian people  In  the  Sovlat  Union  directed 
toward  the  restitution  of  Byelorussia's  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  free  development  of 
materiel  and  cultural  values. 

Byelarusalan  Canadian  Alllanoe,  624  St. 
Clarens  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Byaiorrualan-American  Asen«MaTton.  Inc., 
16S-34  OotiUc  Drive,  Jamaica,  N.T..  U,8JL 
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of  the  American  Sag.  color  photographs  of  the 
flsji  that  have  been  used  by  our  oaUoA  and 
of  the  90  Sute  flags. 

Ooouxnsnt  containing  Vleuaam  and  *t*^" 
OontlneBt  mape.  It  also  Includes  indexes  and 
economlf.  atut  topogrs(>hlo  maps. 

"Arthritis— The  Basic  Faeta,"  a  publication 
of  the  Arthritu  Foundation  made  available 
to  Members  of  Congress  for  disttibutlan  to 
interested  constituents. 

wvn  canji  cabb  sooxxara 

Prenatal  Care. 

Infant  Oare. 

Your  ChUd  PtTMn  Oite  to  Six. 

Tour  Child  From  six  to  Twetve. 

The  Adolasoent  m  Your  Family. 

Those  /ttMii-ing  one  or  more  of  the  abore- 
oamed  publlaatlona  should  indicate  by  check 
marks  in  the  appropriate  baoDsa  which  onae 
they  want  aend  this  form  to  Bepraeentatave 
Henry  Hetstnakl.  828  Cannon  House  OfBoe 
Buuding,  Waahington.  O.C.  206iS. 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   IfXW    JXSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTQSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
found  that  the  public  has  a  high  degree 
of  interest  in  the  publications  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  T^e  research,  the  in- 
formation flxid  the  compilation  of  mate- 
rial made  by  tiie  various  agencies  of  our 
Qovernment  provide  in  these  piibllca- 
tions  a  method  of  informing  our  citizens 
not  only  of  the  nature  of  our  Federal 
Govamment  but  also  the  answers  to 
many  questions  our  constituents  have  re- 
garding specific  topics.  In  an  effort  to  be 
of  asMstance  to  my  constituents  of  the 
Ntntb  Congi-essional  District.  I  am  mak- 
ing available  the  following  publications: 

PTTBUCATtONS    AVAn.ABI.B    FOR    COtrSTHXTSIfTB : 

A  fmimtmim  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendesiee  cnparohment. 
"Oar  nag,"  a  booklet  earxylng  tSie  blatDry 


REPORTS  ON  A  PREVIOUSLY 
OVERLOOKED  MUfORITY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cauroavia 
m  THX  HOUSB  OF  RKPBBBBNTATIVK 

Tuetdav,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
proximately 6  million  Americans  of  Mex- 
ican descent  constitute  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond largest  minority  group — and.  with 
tihe  exception  of  the  Amarlciin  Indian,  its 
pKMrest.  I  think  the  problems  of  the  Mex- 
ican American  has  been  seriously  over- 
looked by  the  American  public  as  a 
whole.  Mexican  Americans  suffer  severe 
education  handlcitfM — 90  percent  have 
completed  less  than  8  yean  of  school- 
ing— and  are  employed  primarily  as 
msnual  laborers.  The  problons  that  faos 
the  Miwrtcan  American  population  in  the 
United  States  have  complex  historical 
roots,  lliat  is  why  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Cohqubszohal  Rbc- 
ORO  a  book  review  by  Mr.  Ragnar  Lange 
who  is  an  economist  who  specializes  In 
Latin  American  altairs.  The  books  that 
he  reviews  are  "Aatlan"  by  Luis  Valdes 
and  Stan  Stelner  and  "The  Chleanoo"  by 
Matt  S.  Meln-  and  PaUclaao  Rivera. 
This  review  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star 
and  Dally  News  on  September  17.  1972. 

The  article  fcdlows: 

R^POaXS  ON  A  Fbxviouslt   OVZaiOOKXD 
MntOSTTT 

(By  Bagnar  Langs) 

The  approxlmatMy  six  million  Amerleans 
of  Mexican  descent  oonstltute  the  nation 'b 
second  largest  minority  group— and.  with 
the  exception  of  the  American  mdlan.  Ita 
poorest. 

Demographleally  oonoantrated  in  the 
Southwest,  Mexican  Americans  repreeent  2B 
peroent  of  the  population  in  New  Mexloo,  15 
percent  In  Arlaona  and  t^sas.  and  0  peroent 
in  California  and  Colorado.  Today  Mexican 
Americans  are  80  peroent  urbanised  and  ap- 
proximately one-Qfth  have  left  the  South- 
west to  settle  in  such  mid  wee  tern  and  eeet- 
em  metropollsee  as  Chicago.  Detroit  and 
Washington,  DC  Although  the  m*anlsa- 
tlon  of  a  given  ethnic  group  la  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  de(dlne  In  tte  birth  rate,  the 
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tiVrth  r»t*  of  UczlcAn  Amartcaxia  eontlnuM 
to  iM  «stMm«ly  &l(li  »nd  u  ciumtiy  douUa 
tbftt  of  the  population  Bt  Urf*. 

iitxUmn  AsMrtoana  •ofltor  Mv«r«  •doeft- 
tiotua  lumdlcsp*— M  pcnent  h>T«  oompletod 
leaa  than  el(lM  7»ttn  of  aeliooUng — uid  ar« 
omployed  prtmArlly  u  omdusI  laborers. 
Tbey  cxmteqtiently  be«r  the  brunt  of  Job  dlB- 
plkcetaent  due  to  mechHilzatlon  and  Atito- 
ooAtlon  and  depend  heavily  on  public  Metst- 
ance.  Tbetr  wvtfare  raoetpta  far  exoeed  their 
numerical  proportion  In  the  population;  In 
Denver,  for  example,  they  receive  more  than 
87  percent  of  the  K«a«ne  welfare  payments. 

In  many  area*  of  the  oouotry,  Mexican 
Americana  are  rtctUne  of  racial  prejudice  and 
injuattee.  Tbe  VS.  ContmlMlon  on  ClvU 
Rl«ht«  rvportad  in  1970:  "There  la  evidence 
of  iililitiriTl  pAtterss  of  police  mlAcooduct 
•caOnat  Miiilmi  Amartcaoa  in  the  South- 
weet."  In  Tezaa,  Itexleaa  AmertoMi  ohUdren 
were  foroad  to  attend  eegigatad  acboola 
xintu  a  1948  court  declaJoQ  declared  euch 
segregation  unconatltutlonal.  The  practice  of 
paying  Mexican  American  workers  a  "differ- 
ential wag*" — from  30  to  40  percent  lea* 
than  the  going  rate — persists  In  many  places 
despite  the  oonttnulos  aSort*  of  labor  unions 
and  the  federal  government  to  put  an  end 
to  It. 

The  deep  problems  aflllcting  the  Mexican 
Amencaa  minority  have  complex  historical 
roots.  Years  before  the  founding  of  James- 
town, tha  Spanish  bad  eataHllched  aaata  Fe 
and  built  a  string  of  missions  along  tMe  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Unlike  their  British  counter- 
parts, the  Spanlab  aettlera  intermarried 
freely  wth  Indian  women  and  this  mingling 
of  bloods  produced  a  new  ethnic  group  known 
as  "Meetlzoe."  Their  deacendents,  who  today 
make  up  more  than  87  percent  of  Mexico's 
population,  are  referred  to  collectively  as  "l.a 
Raza." 

After  Mexico  won  Its  Independence  from 
Spain,  the  Mexican  government  encouraged 
Anglo- American  settlers  to  migrate  to  the 
northern  statea  of  Te)as.  Nuevo  Meltoo.  9oo- 
ora  and  Alta  California.  Angloe  were  given 
generous  land  grants  and  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Mexicans  who  taught  them  the  tech- 
niques of  desert  agriculture  However,  when 
political  trouble  began  brewing  to  Mexico, 
the  Angloa  were  qtilck  to  seloe  the  opportu- 
nity to  a«tt«tc  for  T^x&Q  ixnaapmaOiviM.  The 
faU  of  the  Alamo  ic  March,  1836,  was  a  set- 
back for  the  aaparmtlonlats.  but  Houston's 
victory  over  Santa  Anna  at  Jaolnto  a  few 
weeks  i1gnala«1  tbe  and  of  Mexican 
r\ne.  By  1840,  Tsxas'  todependenoe  was  rec- 
ognlxed  by  the  tT.S..  France  and  Oreat 
Britain. 

R  then  remained  only  for  the  TT.S.  to  ful- 
9n  Its  "manlfaat  deatlny"  by  extending  tu 
borders  to  the  Paclflc.  7>}  this  end.  n.S. 
oflclala  forced  Mexico  Into  a  war  deecrlbod 
by  Oen.  Ulyaaes  8.  Orant  as  the  "moat  uivjiist 
ever  waged  by  a  stronger  agaloet  a  weaker 
nation."  According  to  Oen.  WlnfleJd  8  Scott 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  U.S 
troops  "committed  atrocities  to  make  heaven 
weep  and  every  American  of  Christian  morals 
bliish  for  his  country."  When  it  was  all  over. 
Mexico  had  lost  mora  than  half  of  her  na- 
tional territory  and  the  173.  had  gained  New 
Mexico.  Arlacma,  California,  Utah,  and  moat 
of  Colorado. 

Before  signing  the  Treaty  of  Ouadalupe 
Hidalgo,  tha  Merloan  goyemm«nt  requested 
and  raoalTed  guamntaae  from  the  V£.  oon* 
oemlng  the  otvll.  religious  and  property 
nghu  of  tbe  80iX)0  Mexicans  living  in  the 
area  to  be  ea<tod.  The  Mexlaan  government 
also  offered  reaattlement  and  land  grants  to 
any  of  Its  cltlsena  who  wished  to  relocate 
vlthln  tbe  oatlonal  borders.  Nonethaleas.  the 
ovenrkAloUag  majority — mora  than  TtJXK)  in- 
dlTldual*— alaoted  to  beoome  American  eltl- 
Bens.  It  la  an  irosxlc  twut  of  fate  that  many 
of  tha  2J000  Uexloans  who  did  accept  reloca- 
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tlcHi  In  order  to  avoid  UB.  rule  settled  In  an 
area  which  was  later  transferred  to  the  UjB. 

through  the  Oadsden  Purchase 

Tbe  years  trom  18fi0  to  187&  were  marked 
by  outbreaks  of  guerrilla  warfare  tn  tbe 
Southweet  as  Mexicans  resisted  the  Anglo 
advance.  Joaquin  Murleta.  relentless  ts  his 
determination  to  avenge  tbe  rape-murder  of 
his  wife  by  a  band  ot  13  Anglos,  terrorwed 
California:  and  In  Texas.  Juan  Oortlna  led 
commande-type  raids  agalrwt  the  KngUah- 
speaklng  settlers  whom  he  described  a»  "ma- 
licious and  crafty  motteters." 

StUl,  by  the  turn  of  the  century  a  degree 
of  aoctilturatlon  bad  occurred  in  many  arasw 
and  It  seemed  possible  that  the  Mexican 
American  minority  might  eventxially  be  ab> 
sorbed  into  tha  Anglo  culture.  This  was  the 
cloeeat  La  Raza  ever  came  to  being  assim- 
ilated, however,  because  within  a  few  years 
the  turmoil  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  of 
1910  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexi- 
cans to  flee  to  the  US.  These  new  arrivals 
reinforced  Mexican  Americans'  cultural  coa- 
3clousnees  while  at  the  same  time  Increasing 
Anglo  hostility  toward  them. 

The  economic  results  of  this  massive  In- 
fusion of  unskilled  laborers  proved  dlaas- 
tx<ous  for  Mexican  Americans.  Wages  In  tb* 
Southwest  soon  fell  to  subsistence  levels  and 
family  units  were  broken  up  as  husbands 
and  fathers  were  forced  to  go  north  in  search 
of  employment.  As  their  economic  situation 
became  Increasingly  desperate,  the  Mexican 
Americans  retreated  Into  deeper  social  and 
cultural  Isolation. 

However,  World  War  11  was  to  have  a  dra- 
matic Impact  on  Mexican  American  atti- 
tudes. Mexican  Americans  served  in  all 
branches  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  and  fought 
with  exceptional  valor.  Seventeen  of  them 
w«re  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Theae 
veterans  returned  home  with  new  skills,  a 
new  pride  and  increased  expectattons.  When 
they  found  their  ambitions  blocked  by  prej- 
udice and  discrimination,  they  began  to  fOrm 
political  action  groups  such  as  the  O.I.  Fo- 
rum for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  recognition 
of  their  full  rights  as  US  clthsens.  These 
org&nlxatlons  were  the  precursors  of  what  Is 
today  the  Chlcano  movement. 

The  task  of  defining  Chlcanlsmo  is  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  numeroiis  Chlcano  organisa- 
tions have  divergent  goals  In  brief,  the 
movement's  ideology  is  btised  on  the  concept 
of  self -determination  for  Mexican  Americans. 
While  to  some  groups  self-determination 
means  the  right  of  Mexican  Americans  to 
secede  from  the  United  States  and  re-estab- 
lish the  legendary  Aatec  nation  of  Aatlan. 
most  are  seexlng  to  Increase  Chlcano  partic- 
ipation In  tha  democratic  process  throxigh 
voter  registration  drives  and  political  educa- 
tion. Recent  Chlcano  election  victories  to 
southern  Texa<t  have  convinced  many  mili- 
tants that  political  power  can  come  from 
the  ballot  box  as  effectively  as  from  the 
barrel  of  a  gun. 

The  publication  of  two  outstandtog  books 
about  Mexican  Americans  should  do  much 
to  tocrease  public  understandtog  of  both 
their  culture  and  tbetr  problems,  "Aatlan" 
la  a  superb  collection  of  poems,  myths. 
stories,  speeches  and  essays  spaimlng  the  cen- 
turies from  Mayan  tlmee  to  the  present.  The 
selections  Include  the  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  earth  from  the  Mayan  Popol  Vuh,  Cor- 
tea'  description  of  overturning  the  blood- 
soaked  Idols  In  the  shrtnee  of  Tenochtltlan. 
Santa  Anna's  report  on  the  Mexican  victory 
at  the  Alamo,  and  Joaquin  Murieta's  decla- 
ration of  gvsrrtlla  war.  The  only  dlsappotot- 
ment  to  the  "Ajitlan"  anthology  Is  the  Intro- 
duction by  Luis  Valdez  which  contains  an 
overdoee  of  racial  Insult  and  vernacular  ob- 
soenlttes. 

In  contrast,  '"me  Chleanos"  by  Matt  Meter 
and  Fellclano  Rivera  Is  a  scholarly  attaupt 
tqiplaoe  the  Mexican  American  minority  In 
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hlstorloal  perspecttTa.  Tba  cbaptais  about 
pre-Columbian  Mexico,  VS.  flq^anskmism 
and  tbe  ooofUet  ot  eultuna  an  •spaalaUy 
rewarding,  and  the  Chlcano  aiowmant  is 
discussed  at  length.  Mi  onlj,  rq^Rratkia  con- 
cerns the  author's  failure  to  an^ilora  the  so- 
cial and  economic  conCQtlons  prevailing  to 
Mexico  which  have  caused  mfllHon*  o^  Mexi- 
can cltlaens  to  migrate  to  the  VS.  to  spite 
of  the  difficulties  they  faoe  bare.  Nonetheless, 
Its  historical  Insights  make  "The  Chleanos" 
a  valuable  book  and  an  excellent  companion 
volume  to  "Astlan." 
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Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  3peaker.  one  of  the 
reasons  America  Is  a  strong  and  re- 
spected Nation  Is  its  human  wealth— 
and  Americans  of  Polish  heritage  have 
made  vital  contributions  to  that  wealth. 

One  of  my  constituents — New  Jersey 
Assemblyman  at  Large  Edwin  A.  Kolod- 
ziei,  of  Sayrerille — cited  this  in  a  mov- 
ing speech  he  made  In  honor  of  New 
Jersey  Polish  American  Day.  I  insert 
that  speech  with  pride  and  with  the 
hope  that  my  colleagues — like  myself— 
will  be  reminded  of  the  great  patriotism 
and  contributions  of  Americans  of  PoUsh 
heritage. 

The  speech  f  oUows : 


A.  KO&OOBZBJ 

As  we  approach  tbe  bicentennial  of  our 
country,  it  Is  appropriate  that  we  pause 
to  take  stock  of  ourselvee  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  people.  I  do  not  recall  who  said  that 
there  are  three  dimensions  to  every  man: 
One  as  he  sees  himself;  the  second  as  others 
see  htm:  and  the  thlid,  the  most  elusive 
and  most  dliBcult  to  grasp,  as  the  person 
really  iB. 

Certainly,  this  rule  applies  to  collective 
human  groups  or  nations.  Indeed,  It  does  to 
the  sense  that  the  essential  Image  of  a  na- 
tion is  the  result  of  forces  one  of  which  Is 
the  way  the  people  see  thamsalvee.  Similarly, 
what  ktod  of  a  nation  we  will  be  to  the  fu- 
t\ire  wlU  hinge  largely  ob  i«w  we  see  our- 
selves today  and  what  Infereaoes  we  make 
from  what  we  perceive  for  tbe  future 

That  niany  Amarlcaoa  sense  something  Is 
wrong  to  the  land  oollld  kuggest  grave  con- 
sequences for  tbe  futare.  Many  faal  alienated 
from  their  society,  and  Uielt  govemsoent  and 
Its  institutions.  They  are  not  xonlike  Skawln- 
skl.  the  lighthouse  keeper  in  Slenklwlcas's 
otters  From  America,  wdo  feels  he  has  lost 
aU  contact  with  his  native  land;  all  totereet 
to  fact.  In  his  home  and  country;  a  Bum  who 
feels  uprooted,  splrltlesa  and  lost.  Like 
Skawlnskl,  the  Amerloan  pec^la  believe  tbelr 
nation  is  to  trouble. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  Americans  of  PoUsh 
heritage  should  not  be  unaccustomed  or  un- 
mindful of  ehanengtng  and  troubled  tlmee. 
Violence  and  tumultuoas  events  have 
characterized  the  ooiine  ot  Polish  history. 

Poles  were  among  tha  first  settlers  to 
America.  Polish  ploneeiv  such  as  Anthony 
SadowBkl  were  hard  workers  who  braved 
the  dangers  of  the  new  world.  They  built 
shelters,  dug  wells,  cleared  the  land,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  growth  of  a  young 
nation.  lAany  ideallstle  Polee,  such  as  Thad> 
deus  Koaeiuaefeo  and  Oaatehr  Fulaskl  joined 
troubled  Americans  In  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  first  large  group  of  Fatlah  ImaiigTants 
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vtao  anrtrad  in  <navtiaii« 
patrla«a  rAo  had  baea 
lor  in<spa«<eana  and 
been  f  eeead  «o  laava 
of  ttaoaaanda  at  FoUati  liaiulgianta  who 
to  ABHTtea  tfuviag  and  aftar  Werld 
many  of  whom  are  bafora  me  now, 
products  of  a  long  register  at  war-taMetad 
miaertse.  Moat  weie  born,  raised  and  aduaa*ed 
to  an  independKit  PmUnd  betwaaa  tfca  two 
world  wara.  Thar  iiowum  a  hIgUy  drvelapari 
Mctal  conacuwrniaat,  Strang  paSrlotto  taatlngs 
and  a  keen  awaraneas  at  eommon  bonds  and 
common  experiences.  They  exan^Uflad  the 
Polish  dedl««tim»  to  freedom  and  juaticc 
which  has  Bhona  ttaomgboat  the  PtfUah 
herttage.  We  OienMt  be  eear  grataful  to  those 
Poles  who  gare  their  Uvea,  ao  tbat  afi  Amert- 
esRs  might  live  hs  freedom. 

However,  as  tadlrlduala  of  Polish  heritage, 
we  should  alao  ba  grateful  to  America.  Many 
Polish  war  refogeae  found  reTuge  to  the 
United  State*.  Amertea  provided  many  rrtes 
with  opportunities  to  return  from  tbe  bat- 
tlefields to  conttoue  their  education^  and  to 
build  famines  and  careers.  America  has 
provided  Polteh-Amerteaaa  with  opportuni- 
ties for  enrlOMng  as  weU  as  enjoying  the 
land  of  their  adoption. 

Now  America  la  troubled.  America  gave  you 
a  hand — Now  give  a  hand  to  America.  While 
we  should  treasure  and  nurture  an  under- 
standing of  oto-  heritage,  as  Americans  we 
should  heed  the  words  of  Bernard  Bameh, 
that  "Whfle  we  didn't  aU  come  over  on  the 
same  ship,  we  are  all  to  the  same  boat".  The 
present  anxiety  over  the  state  of  the  nation 
focuses  partlctilarly  on  tensions  and  divi- 
sions among  its  dtiwns.  We  as  Polish - 
Americans  should  open  our  mtods  and  hearts 
and  accept  the  motto:  "Intolerance  only  of 
Intolerance." 

We  are  now  perhaps  to  the  most  difficult 
period  for  this  country  and  for  the  world. 
After  passtog  through  an  extended  period  of 
social  upheaval  and  a  divisive  and  mis- 
guided war,  we  are  to  the  situation  of  a  man 
who  has  undergone  a  major  operation  and  is 
suffertog  anguish  uptn  the  post-operative 
vi-ound  Is  healed.  No  doctor  can  allevUte 
the  patient's  suffering  right  after  suxgary 
He  can  only  shorten  the  period  of  recupera- 
tion by  attentive  care. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  must  give  America  a 
hand  and  provide  this  attentive  care.  I  would 
say  that  tbe  next  decades  will  see  the  pec^e 
come  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  sense  of  U£e  Ilea  to  participation,  to  a 
more  active  participation  to  developing  the 
country  and  to  promoting  human  welfare. 
Then,  they  will  perceive  as  clearly  the  road 
leading  up  to  this  goal.  I  believe  the  words  of 
Thomas  Wolfe,,  "that  the  true  discovery  of 
America  Is  before  us;  that  the  true  fulfill- 
ment of  our  mighty  and  toamortal  land  Is  yet 
to  come. 

Any  sense  of  apartness,  of  selfish  unwlll- 
togoess  to  share  the  concerns  of  our  fel- 
lows, or  even  to  listen  to  theni,  simply  must 
be  ended.  Our  Countxy  Is  facing  challenges 
greater  than  any  whlc^  it  has  ever  faced.  I 
say  to  you  this  la  no  time  for  Idle  cynicism. 
This  Is  no  time  to  abandon  the  drive,  the 
prtoclplee  and  tbe  Imaginative  creativity 
which  have  characterized  the  Poles  stoce 
this  country's  birth.  This  U  a  time  for  spirit 
and  energy.  This  is.  a  time  for  stouthearted 
men  who  oaa  turn  dreams  to  to  reality. 

I  summon  you  as  individuals  .to  head  the 
words  of  my  creed  "I  am  only  one  man,  but 
I  am  one  man.  I  can't  do  evexythlng,  but 
I  cem  do  aomathlng.  And  what  I  can  do.  by 
the  giao*  ot  Ood.  I  wiU  do."  IX  you  wlU  do 
sontethtog.  make  my  creed  your  creed: 

Polonia  are  only  one  people,  but  they  ace 
one  people. 

PoloaU  cant  do  cvarythlng.  byt  they  can 
do  soBMthlng. 

And  what  Polonia  eao. Up  >y4«eiMsace.«f 
Ood  they  wUl  do!      nnwat  ittr*^  m  iq*9 
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BON.  UCBARD  S.  SOrWDKER 

or  rmmnTi^MMXA 

VK  THX  SKNATg  OF  THK  UHMBD  STATES 

WedMMfdV,  Oetober  Jt.  l»72 

Mr,  SCUWEIKK&.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  accior  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vanl*  (Mr.  aeon)  and  I  reodotly  devoted 
ear  Mmeol^ly  radio  and  telcvtakm  report 
to  PeDBsorteanto  to  an  «iid-o(-th»-searton 
summary  of  the  second  session  of  the 
m  Congress.  As  Republican  leader, 
q^ipatfu-  Scott  is  unlQuely  qualified  to 
comment  on  the  accompUaZu&ents  and 

IVft«mi^<fnnr>pltaKin<»«tK  of  CODgregS. 

In  the  hope  tbat  our  dlacuerion  may 
be  at  Interest  to  our  coUaaguee  and  con- 
stituents, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  transcript  of  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tbe  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

RiMxo  am  TBLBViazoif  JUvobt 
FoUowlng  is  ttie  text  of  "Your  Senators 
Report",  a  program  done  by  Senator  Rich- 
ard S.  Scbweiker  (R-Pa.)  for  broadcast  on 
television  and  radio  stattona  to  Pennsylvania- 
Guest;  U.S.  Senator  Rtxgh  Scott  (R-Pa.) 
Senate  Mtoorlty  Leader. 

Scawaiaaa.  This  la  Senator  Dick  Schwett- 
er.  Today  as  my  gueet  Senator  Scott  and  I 
are  going  to  talk  about  the  accomplishments 
and  non-accompllahmenta  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  e3nd  Oongreas. 

AiofOTJWcax.  ITom  Washington,  we  present 
"Tour  Senator*  Beport".  a  report  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  United  Stataa  Benate  by 
Senator  Richard  S.  Schwetkar  and  Senator 
Hugh  Scott.  Now,  here  la  Senator  t^wtOan. 
ScBWBxxB.  T  am  very  plaaaad  today  to 
change  our  pace  a  lltle  Mt,  and,  to  essence, 
Invite  Senator  Scott  to  our  show.  As  many 
of  yon  viewers  and  Ustensrs  know,  Banator 
Scott  and  I  have  been  aMamatiBg  toma  in 
this  show,  but  we  did  promise  that  every 
once  to  a  whQe  that  we  would  get  back  to- 
gether when  It  was  of  totereet  to  the  peo- 
ple at  Pennsylvania,  partienlarly  when  we 
ooTdd  talk  abotrt  Congress,  per  ae.  t  have 
aaksd  that  Senator  Scott,  our  Republican 
Leader,  be  here  with  me  today  to  go  over 
some  of  the  accomplishments  and  aome  of 
tha  non-aocomplMiments  at  this  Oongress 
Ru|^.  I  am  deufMed  to  have  you  baek  en 
our  show  again. 

Soorr.  I  am  happy  to  be  bare,  XHok,  and 
I  aaa  glad  that  you  are  carrying  the  show 
baaauae  usoally  on  my  own  half  I  have  had 
to  think  np  all  tbe  quaattons.  Tbla  time 
It  la  up  to  you. 

ScHwanua.  I  will  start  out,  Kngh.  by  say- 
li^  aa  Bepublloan  Leader  you  are  to  a  par- 
tlcxilarly  laaportant  position  to  teU  us  what 
you  feel  aome  of  tbe  real  important  major 
aeeompUshments  were  this  seeston  of  the 
OoBgrees. 

Scorr.  As  you  know,  Dick,  we  bave  bad 
a  mfawd  bag.  We  passed  the  raawpatgn  spend- 
»ng  ia<orm  bill,  we  ended  tba  draft — tbat 
was  tbe  biggest  naws  to  the  most  nttosber  of 
paopla.  I  guaaa.  Probably  the  moet  important 
laglstatlOB  waa  revaaue  sharing;  ek  billion. 
Later  I  may  oecne  baek  to  It.  a  lltUe  bit  later 
on.  Hmu  we  had  soma  Constitutional 
aaMndaaeata.  As  you  know,  we  extended  the 
right  toeota  troaiie  toai.  We  had  the  equal 
rights  amendmant.  Tike  ta-year-old  vote,  of 
course.  Is  now  to  the  Constitution.  The  equal 
rights  amswdtnwit  is  waiting  tor  the  states 
to  ratify  It.  We  paaaed  a  ao  percent  social 
aaeurtty  Increass.  now  law,  and  we  bave  sent 
ao  Importaat  water  pollution  control  bill  to 
the  VreaMent.  which  wUl  have  been  dlapoaed 
cX  by  the  time  thla  program  appeam.  We  wttl 


have,  of  course,  many  other  laaa  laaportant 
mattars.  but  navartbalaas  major  mattara.  to 
.^^-y.,.^  But  to  a^i^**<«"  to  that  we  did  a  lot 
for  Panoaflvanla. 

Soawxauet.  We  certainly  did.  Hugh.  I  just 
want  to  second  the  motion  and  aay  that  I 
ewtalnly  agree  with  your  analyals  of  tha  ma- 
jor program*.  I  believe  the  ig-year-old  vote 
is  foUtg  u>  have  an  explicit  Impact  on  the 
long-range  political  process,  and  I  believe  the 
•qual  rights  amandmant  for  women  is  long- 
i-anyo  %aii  going  to  mean  a  lot. 

I  thtr>K  immadlataly.  the  one  tbat  I  am 
moat  '^t'tgh*^^  with  which  I  think  President 
Nixon  daaerved  a  lot  of  credit  for,  1*  ending 
tha  draft,  i  t>''nfc  that  without  his  effort. 
without  his  Isadenhip.  without  his  help,  and 
of  oouiae  our  support  to  CongMsa.  It  would 
not  have  been  poaslbla.  I  believe  tbat  whan 
they  announosd  a  few  weeks  ago  that  they 
had  every  latantion  ot  mr'^'^g  that  deadline 
and  that  next  year  whan  il  expires — and 
they  mean  It — we  are  well  oH  out  way  to  it 
Aa  a  TB*Tr>'*'  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  are  gearing  up  to  other  areas 
to  miriia  sure  that  we  do  get  H,  so  I  am  de- 
lighted. 

Now,  Hugh,  you  raised  a  question  about 
Pennsylvania.  When  I  thliJL  of  the  four  years 
that  I  have  been  to  tbe  Seriate,  wa  have  prob- 
ably a  longer  list  of  things  this  year  that 
have  been  done  for  Peaonaylvauia  than  any 
tiwMt  In  the  la  years  that  I  have  been  to 
Washington. 

Soorr.  All  the  laundry  that  we  sent  to  has 
come  back  nicely  cleaned  and  pressed. 

ScHwaixsa,    With    a    Pennsylvania    trada- 
mark  on  It.  There  la  no  doubt  that  a  lot  of 
this,  of  course,  la  caused  by  your  efforu  as 
BepubUcan  Lsadar.  I  am  alao  plaaaad  with 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  fine  working  re- 
latloaahlp  that  you  and  I  bave.  we  bave  never 
differed,  or   we  have  never   really  had  any 
■»i«»n<iiT*-"^i"g»    at    aU    about    Pennayl- 
vanla'a  tob  rest.  They  have  always  been  firm, 
last  and  always,  and  I  thlak^  that  la  one  of 
the  rranons  that  thU  list  la  preUy  long.  too. 
Scott.  I  tlilnk  aa  And    I  think  you  aalgbt 
want  to  enuBMrats  soaoa  of  tbata.  People  up 
to  Xrte   have  a   specUl   totereet  to  one   Mil 
atMl  Philadelphia  to  Penn*  Lajodtog.  Perhaps 
we  will  spread  it  all  over  the  state  this  tiaos. 
BcxwKKxa.  I  think  we  are  daJlghtad  to  see 
that  we  did  get  money  to  save  Preaque  iaie. 
the   beach   erosion   project   to  Erie,   for  es,6 
million,  which  baa  been  authorised  and  gone 
through    Congress,     tbe    Agnee    Belief    Act. 
where  you.  the  President,  and  all  o<  ua.  played 
a    major   rtrfe — probably    the    largest    single 
thing  that  we  could  potot  to.  I  joined  you  to 
your    amendment    to   open    tbe   achool    aid 
programs  to  the  private  and  public  schools, 
so  that  they  could   get   back  on   their  feet 
Instantaneously .  And  a  tot  of  them  have  dene 
that.  I  had  another  aniendment  to  help  small 
boatosasnoen  use  money  for  worktrg  capital, 
so  that  they  could  open  their  doors  imme- 
diately and  serve  their  people,  keep  jobs.  I 
guaes  that  would  have  to  go  down  aa  the  laoat 
broad-scaled  Impact  on  Pennsylvania 

Scott  It  certainly  was.  We  promised  action. 
We  got  more  than  ea  blllioo  for  tliat  flood. 
And  then  w  reallaed  that  we  hadnt  taken 
care  of  the  rtghta-of-way  of  raO  llnec  and 
polllngstock,  and  we  put  to  a  MM  together  for 
$48  million  so  that  we  can  get  our  raU  sys- 
tem operating  again  We  passed  ft  In  the 
Senate  as  a  jotat  bill  and  then  at  tbe  very 
last  mtoute.  last  weekend,  we  were  able  to 
squeeae  It  through  the  House  on  a  suspen- 
sion of  ttie  rules  only  today — and  we  are 
dohig  this  program  before  you  see  it — the 
only  bin  on  the  calendar  was  to  provide  that 
certain  parts  of  the  Delaware  BTver  be  made 
non- navigable.  That  sotinds  technical,  but 
what  we  are  doing  is  to  permit  the  water- 
front development  at  Penn's  Landing.  Now 
the  Preaqus  lale  BUI  vras  your  bill.  Tamaqua 
Project — ^have  you  meotlonad  what  {ou  did 
toTamaqua?  jmr  n^:tm-<ir<aii  ^  nntiu 
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SCBWBDUB.  W«  got  923  nUUIon  for  tbe 
TamaquA  flood  tunnel  to  make  nm  th«t  tbe 
■pwlal  sttaatlon  tb»t  floo<U  up  then  vary 
readily  will  b«  by-pass«cl  by  a  flood  tunnal 
Wa  ar«  delicbted  that  that  wwjt  through, 
wtoJeh  you  wm  a  eo-«ponaor  of.  too  In  addi- 
tion, th«  Ttega- Ham mond  and  Cowanaaque 
dama  for  Buaqnahanna  flood  control  also  be- 
came law.  I  bellere  theae  are  important 
things. 

Probably  the  biggeat  thing  that  came 
through  my  committee  waa  the  black  lung 
benefit  blU — updating  In  beneflta  to  broaden 
the  category.  A  lot  of  people  In  the  anthracite 
area — Scranton  and  WUkea  Barre — and  the 
soft-coal  areaa  of  aouthweatem  Pennsylvania 
are  going  to  benefit  because  of  the  broader 
more  liberal  Interpretations  to  compensate 
the  black  Itmg  victims. 

Scott.  T*»t  Is  real  InltlatlTe  there.  And 
that  is  Intereattng  because  the  Prealdent  told 
me  the  other  ^y  that  hla  father-in-law  died 
of  miner's  disease,  which  la  black  Iting. 

ScHWBuui.  Tlie  sHna  thing.  )iiat  an  older 
name  for  It.  raaUy. 

Scott.  In  Philadelphia,  people  are  delighted 
that  we  had  the  Koeclussko  home  made  a 
goremment  historic  site.  And  the  Ben 
Pranklln  Memorial 

Scirwrona  That  waa  your  bill. 

Scott  The  Pranklln  Institute  will  be 
known  as  the  oAclal  memorial  to  Pranklln. 
In  Pltuburgh.  we  hope  It  Is  still  Pitts- 
burgh The  other  U  your  bill,  the  ethnic 
heritage  bill.  If  that  important  program  Is 
awarded  to  Pittsburgh,  aa  we  hope  it  will.  It 
wUl  bring  a  cultural  addition  to  the  city. 
More  than  that,  it  will  bring  employment  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  get  that.  Those  are 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing on. 

Another  ot  them  Is  the  Court  Sarplus  Dls- 
poeal  Act,  which  la  an  Interesting  one  because 
It  would  oraoafer  the  old  PhUadelpnla  Court 
House  to  the  dty  government  for  local  law 
enforcement  and  court  uae.  I  think  that  Is 
useful.  THen  aa  a  mamorlaJ  to  our  late  ool- 
•••««•  Jtm  Vvlton,  the  Chartlers  Creek  sec- 
tion WW  daatgnated  aa  the  Jamee  B  Pulton 
Plood  Control  Project.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment appropriated  tlO  million  for  the  new 
Juvenile  oonectloQal  center  in  Philadelphia. 
Then  them  wma  something  that  we  did  with 
the  KWO.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was, 
Dick? 

ScHwuAB.  Tea.  We  got  research  continued 
In  the  matter  of  heart  pacemakers.  My 
mother  has  a  paoemaker.  I  am  sure  that  It 
has  prtrtODfod  her  ILre  and  I  am  B\ire  that  It 
has  proleoced  other  peoples  Uvea,  but  there 
la  a  problem  of  changing  batterlea.  If  we 
can  get  a  nuclear  one  that  wlU  last  in- 
definitely, people  In  thU  category  wUl  not 
have  to  undergo  serious  operations  periodi- 
cally to  renew  their  energy  source.  We  oon- 
tlnuad  rMSaiLh  in  the  area  of  pacemaker 
nuclear  aappUea  In  Paansylvanla. 

fcoTT.  I  reaacmber  we  showed  what  a  paca- 
inaker  la  like  on  the  Senate  floor — an  atomic 
energy  pacemaker.  We  rarely  bring  live  ex- 
hibits on  the  Senate  floor.  I  didn't  bring  any 
Pandaa  back  when  I  went  to  China. 

ScswBxxa.  My  children  would  have  ap- 
preciated that.  Another  are*,  too.  that  bene- 
flu  Pennsylvania  as  part  of  the  major  pack- 
age Is  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  which  will 
give  about  M13  million  to  Pennsylvania, 
something  around  MO  million  plus  dollars  to 
Philadelphia,  and  $12  or  tit  million  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  a  number  of  araar,  throughout  the 
stau    that   get   a    breakdown    on    that. 

Scorrr.  You  had  a  great  deal  to  do  becauae 
one  of  your  committees  la  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  And  that  Is  tbe  health  bUla.  I  wonder 
If  you  WBAt  to.   .   .   . 

Ocwwxaaat.  Tes  I  think  one  of  the  major 
health  accompllstiments  this  year  .  .  .  Ptrst 
of  all  the  cancer  bill,  and  following  the 
cancer  bUl,  the  heart  bfll.  Two  amendments 
ot  mine  were  In  that.  One  waa  to  set  up  an 
Office  of  Education  within  the  National  In- 
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stttutas  at  Ksaltb.  We  know  now  bow  to  stop 
heart  dlaease.  We  know  that  smoking  alTecU 
It.  we  kaow  that  obesity  afleots  U.  we  know 
that  h%h  blood  pressure  afTeoU  tt.  we  know 
that  a  number  of  different  things  affect  it.  If 
we  educate  our  people  to  watch  out  for  these 
things,  we  can  solve  half  the  problems. 

Another  bill,  at  oourse.  U  sickle  eell  ane- 
mia. We  have  had  a  lot  of  work  among  the 
Black  people  in  Philadelphia.  The  Yancy 
Durham  Poondatlon  there — with  Joe  Fra- 
aler — has  been  one  of  the  leaders  there.  And 
In  Pittsburgh,  the  Black  Athletes  Pounda- 
tkxi  With  WUly  StargeU.  We  have  set  up  a 
bill  BO  that  these  groups  can  get  help  and 
Slip  port  for  solving  this  dread  disease  *rn^/^^ve 
our  Black  citizens? 
Scott  What  about  the  lead  paint  bill? 
ScBwxncxx.  The  lead  paint  bill  Is  In  the 
process  of  going  from  one  body  to  the  other. 
So  whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  It  out  of 
the  House  before  we  adjourn,  we  wont  know, 
since  we  are  taping  this  program  several 
daya  ahead  of  adjournment.  But  we  are  stUl 
trying. 

Scott.  What  la  tbe  standing  of  the  fiam- 
mable  fabrics  bill?  I  am  really  asking  ques- 
tions about  matters  which  are  primarily 
within  your  Jurisdiction. 

ScRwanua.  There.  Hugh,  we  tightened  up 
our  procedures  for  trying  to  protect  our 
young  children,  particularly  those  under  six. 
from  having  nightgowns  and  sleepwear  that 
go  up  In  flames  If  the  child  would  leam  on  an 
electric  stove  or  sweep  over  some  kind  of  an 
open  flame.  One  amendment,  particularly. 
that  I  waa  concerned  about,  would  now  ex- 
tend this  protection  up  to  age  14.  A  lot  of 
children  above  sis  get  around  an  open  flame 
or  electric  stove  that  might  set  off  their 
clothing.  The  way  that  clothing  U  these 
days.  It  wUl  go  up  In  smoke  In  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes.  This  will  be  part  of  tbe  new 
producU  safety  bUl  that  Is  Just  coming  out. 
They  will  set  that  up  In  a  form  of  a  regula- 
tion for  next  year. 

Scot/.  We  paased  the  Tlnlcum  Maiah  bill. 
I  am  Intereated  In  that  bUl.  and  the  Plscat- 
away  project.  Congresenaan  John  Saylor  la 
very  much  Interested  In  It.  We  enacted  Into 
law  the  Kqual  Kmploynvent  Opportvmltles 
OoDunlaslon  eztenalosi. 

We  havent  mentioned  foreign  policy.  I 
think  we  oioght  to  mention  major  acoom- 
pllahmenta  such  aa  our  treaty  with  Russia 
on  defensive  weapotia  and  tbe  Interim  agree- 
ment of  the  SALT  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons.  I  think  it  win  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  future  aurvlval — 

ScawKnoB.  X  think  we  did  forget  these 
from  the  major  eategorlee.  We  were  looking 
more  Internally.  But  certainly  In  terms  of 
long-range  impaot.  tbla  mey  do  more  hope- 
fully to  avert  a  claeh  between  ua  and  the 
Soviet  Union  than  anything  else  we  have 
done.  It  may  also  In  the  long  ran  end  up 
saving  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money  if  we 
can  ocmplete  another  agreement.  SALT  n,  as 
we  call  It.  on  aome  of  the  offensive  mlasUes, 
which  we  didn't  get  into  this  time.  We  can 
reaUy  becln  to  save  a  lot  of  armament  coats, 
slow  down  the  armament  race.  Theae  have 
major  Impact  on  taxea  and  the  well-being 
and  prsaervatlon  of  our  whole  way  of  life. 
Sou  IT.  A  very  small  matter,  but  of  Interest 
to  a  lot  of  doctors.  Is  the  fact  that  we  sent 
a  rSMtutlon  down  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture to  flnsdtze  that  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
TTnlveratty.  formerly  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. Is  the  first  college  or  university  In  the 
nation  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
Prealdent.  So  the  matters  at  timea  are  smaU, 
and  at  times  very  large.  Thia  haa  been  a  busy 
session.  We  have  had  14-  and  17-bour  day 
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atiHwauua.  We  certainly  have.  We  have 
set  a  new  record  on  votes,  you  know.  When 
I  first  waa  In  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvee, 
before  I  got  to  the  Senate,  we  would  average 
about  390  votea  a  year.  Now  In  the  Senate 
T  guess  we  are  more  prolific  because  we  have 


amendmenta  that  require  votes.  It  jumped 
Immediately  to  about  400  roll  call  votes  a 
year.  Mow  this  year  we  aet  a  new  record- 
over  600  roll  call  votea  In  a  year,  fio,  Hugh 
nobody  can  say  that  tber  dont  know  where 
we  stand  on  these  things.  We  have  voted  MO 
tlmea  aa  a  matter  <a  reeord.  U  tbey  «u)t 
to  look  Into  It. 

Scott.  I  have  a  pretty  good  record  for 
attendance,  even  though  I  waa  In  China.  But 
yours  Is  better.  It  muat  be  around  90  per- 
cent. Mine  la  'J8  percent,  which  la  pretty 
good  for  a  party  leader,  who  has  to  go  other 
places. 

ScHWKjxza.  I  would  have  gone  to  China, 
too.  If  I  had  had  tbe  ohaooe.  I  don't  blame 
you.  I  think  It  belpa  to  undenrtan4  the  world 
problems,  the  world  relatlooahlpa.  I  think 
one  of  the  other  areas  too,  that  we  might 
Just  mention  a  minute  Is  h^her  education 
You  know  we  have  made  a  federal  commit- 
ment to  coUegee  to  help  pull  them  out  of 
some  of  the  doldruma  and  economic  tail- 
spins  they  have  been  In.  Two-thlrda  of  col- 
leges today,  according  to  tbe  Oarnegle 
Foundation,  are  headed  or  In  financial  trou- 
ble. We  are  going  to.  In  essence,  help  the 
colleges;  recognize  their  high  priority  on  our 
list. 

Scott.  The  bUl  to  help  the  private  schools 
and  colleges  that  you  mentioned,  under  the 
Agnes  Recovery  Act.  Is  a  first.  Congress  has 
never  done  anything  like  that.  With  all  the 
fights  In  the  Supreme  Court  over  what  you 
can  do  for  private  educational  Institutions. 
we  have  broken  through  that  with  something 
that  you  can  do.  That  is  construction  aid. 
repair.  rehablllUtlon.  That  94  million  check 
that  President  Nixon  gave  to  WUkes  College 
Is  very  symbolic. 

ScHWKixn.  I  think  that  was  a  very  sig- 
nificant breakthrough.  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter, of  course,  of  aid  to  some  of  our  pri- 
vate schools.  We  havent  gotten  legislation 
through  yet.  I  suspect  next  year  It  will  be 
on  the  agenda,  but  this  could  be  a  very  Im- 
portant precedent.  In.  my  judgment. 

1  might  Interrupt  Just  a  minute,  Hugh. 
To  those  viewers  and  listeners  who  turned 
In  late,  thU  is  Senator  Schwelker,  and  I  am 
here  with  my  senior  colleague.  Senator  Hugh 
Scon,  doing  our  bl-weekly  show.  We  are  re- 
viewing the  accomplishments  and  non-ac- 
compllshmenu  of  the  second  session  of  the 
92nd   Congress. 

ScHwcmn.  That  will  wake  everybody  up. 
Now  lets  turn— and  not 'tune,  Hugh — to  some 
of  the  non-accomplishments.  Maybe  you 
want  to  comment,  particularly  aa  Leader,  be- 
cause you  have  the  frustrations  of  trying 
to  move  a  sometimes  tmwleldy  body  forward. 
Maybe  you  want  to  comment  a  little  about 
some  of  our  procedures. 

flcoTT.  Well,  as  you  said,  we  have  100  more 
votes  than  ever  before.  cerUlnly  since  1880. 
Even  with  830  votes,  that  doesnt  mean  that 
they  were  all  good.  Some  of  them  were  un- 
necessary and  some  of  them  were  bad  and 
some  of  them  were  delaying  votes  and  quite 
a  few  of  them  were  taken  because  somebody 
had  a  bill  he  wanted  a  record  vote  on  to 
show  folks  back  home  how  well  he  did  and 
some  were  noncontroverslal.  But  when  you 
got  rid  of  all  that,  there  was  still  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  grist  to  l)e  ground. 

Some  things  that  were  not  done  ought  to 
be  mentioned  without  being  a  carping  critic. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  votee.  as  I  said, 
don't  iMceesarlly  mean  the  same  thing.  These 
are  aome  of  the  things  that  I  view  that  ought 
to  be  done.  Welfare  reform,  which  was  pretty 
well  shot  to  ptoces  by  the  Senate  action,  and 
waa  In  many  wairs  needlessly  delayed,  I  think. 
In  the  Hotise.  It  took  them  IS  months  to  get 
It  over  here.  I  understand  that  WUbnr  Mills, 
Ohtdrman  of  tbe  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee— no  matter  what  compromise  comes  out 
before  we  quit  this  week  on  #elfare  reform- 
baa  agreed  that  smce  we  have  abollAed  'ntle 
IV— and  that  Is  no  real  reform  this  year,  ex- 
cept In  social  security  areas — he's  promised 
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tDat  tbe  Bowse,  a«  aoon  ae  it  orgKBlae*.  ««xt 
year,  will  meet  and  se()4  oeer  wb«t  w«  caU  « 
"Bobtail"  bOl— an  Ihooiaplete  bill  on  welter^. 
This  time  be  t^  going  to  say  to  Um  Senate: 
you  took  so  long  ve  couldn't  work  one  out: 
this  time  you  start  early  and  you  write  the 
welfare  bOl.  tlten  we  wUl  efceer  M  up;  Mbw 
we  hope  that  out  of  that  wfll  con*,  tnit, 
early  action  and.  ascend,  soawthiag  tar  bat- 
ter than  what  we  were  pceeenteA  with  tbts 
year  when  we  had  a  breakdown  on  It. 

There  waa  a  filibuster  on  tbe  Conr 
protection  Agency  Bill.  You  an4  I  b«Te 
done  our  beet  to '  get  a  wortcable,  elfe 
consumer  bill.  Mrs.  Knauer  came  out  strong- 
ly for  It,  Vlrglhla'lQliknM'.  The  Prealdent 
wanted  a  good  bill  and  we  jus^  eouldnt  get 
one.  There  wae  a  Mg  flUbustar  en  In  the  edu- 
cation bill  and  that  goea  over  until  next 
year,  preenmiiMy.  Anonc  f*va»  of  tlM  things 
that  were  not  done  at  ftn,  and  ire-  both  regret 
that,  was  a  veto  at  •  ehIM  ana  bill,  although 
there  are  mUUona  of  dirilafe  In  the  pipeline 
and  In  legislation  for  chDd  eare-  tt  would  be 
wrong  to  aey  tbere  liB*t,  buk  #•  want  to  come 
back  to  a  furtber  ehUd  o»rf  blU  next  year. 

ScHWktnot.  We  were  able,  I  might  men- 
tion, Hugh,  to  get  In  the  O|Bce,0(  Sconomlo 
Opporttmlty  Mil  that  pasMd  a  reduced,  nuxll- 
fled  program,  a  modaet  |M«gram  that  heaps 
the  thing  going  and  «lae  was  Aeoeptable  to 
tbe  Prealdent.  So  iM  OMSda  a  Itttle  tatt  of  an 
end  run  around  th«^,  ertUeli  the  President 
agreed  to  okay. 

Scott.  He  did  not  get  any  part  of  his  gov- 
ernmental reorganization,  which  would  be 
one  good  way  to  save  mone; ,  one  good  way 
to  have  a  streamliaed  go^^mment  to  get  rid 
o(  some  of  the  wAitta  uurt  Is  going  on.  We 
ooght  to  have  peaalon  refann.  One  at  the 
things  ttMk  dMwrtw  Ae  mere  tban  anrthlng 
else  la  the  nksqlfite:;  fWIive  to  do  anything 
about  people's  pe|u4on«.  A.  man  has  a  pen- 
sion. He  worked  18  yean  fpr  a  company.  Tbe 
company  goes  oy).\  (^.^IMlnes,  and  the  pension 
Isnt  there.  He  ougsTfo-be  able  to  take  his 
pension  with  hte. 

ScHwxiKxa.  Yes,  unfortunately  our  Labor 
Committee  paaaadi  a  good  btU,  and  then,  be- 
cause of  lurtadlottonal  leasona.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Plnance  Committee.  Tbey  gutted  It. 
and  that  unfortunately  bad  tbe  effect  of  kill- 
ing It  this  session;  But  I  agree  with  you  that 
It  ought  to  be  the  No.  1  prtortty  next  year. 
The  minimum  wage  bill  also  got  caught  In  a 
cross  fire  between  the  House  and  Senate. 
Mainly,  the  House  oould  not  agree  (m  who 
their  conferees  should  be.  So  that  died  this 
year.  It  probably  wlU  be  brougbi  up  next 
year. 

Soorr.  Well  It  will. have  to.be  brought  up 
next  year,  I  think.  And.ttien  we  bad  a  limita- 
tion on  the  Presldanfr  wtr  pcfwars,  trtilch  I 
am  sure  both  of  us  suiip^rted.  1  know  t  voted 
for  It  In  the  committee  and  aa  the  ttoor.  Tet 
tlkat  got  stalled  in  «Me  aouae  beoanae  of  some 
dlssipreements.  and  «e  lurt  Utamattng  eame- 
terlee  working  arannd  here  far  a  whtta. 

ScHwanun.  TlMt  la  right.  I  think  the  nur- 
poae  of  that  war  powers  bill,  of  couree^  is  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  sltuf^tlOns  that  ddveloped 
In  Vietnam  so  that  we  a.  know  what  we  are 
getting  Into,  what  the  j^eesdures  are,  and 
what  tbe  war  itwkinfreaileaslbUtty  la.  I  think 
It  Is  a  very  UupottantJbtU^aad  Z  bogie  t^at  we 
can  being  It  up  «0kU»  nectyear. 

Scott.  The  dflenHwa  that  I  think  maybe  a 
lot  of  pec^le  dent  undantand  la  that  the 
Constitution  say^  Congreas  ahall  have  the 
power  to  dedasB  war.  Tbe  Coiutltutlon  also 
says  the  PreeldeniaSaU  itaen  the  powers  of 
the  Oommaader-bi-CMBf^ Ktiat  left  a  fussy 
area  In  between,  paitteaterly  about  uude- 
dazad  wart,  potlee  aoU^na.  entry  Into  other 
epuntrlee  torrltectaa.  aat.all  the  reet.  This 
bm  seeks  to  sat  tq»  aosne  guidetlnee  so  that 
any  Prealdent.  any  future  Preeldent,  for  that 
matter,  win  know,  Just  wfaat  Oongrees  re- 
gards as  Its  part  of  the  ttttietton  koA  what 
It  regards  as  the  rresldtont's  part.  I  ^Ink  It 
Is  a  desirable  thing.  I  may  have  shocked  them 
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downtown  a  itttle  wtiesi  I  eoaed  for  it.  but 
U  is  alHtply  a  way  to  set  out  tbe  rulae  in  the 
future.  It  Is  too  late  to  set  them  out  for 
this  war. 

Tbafe  are  aome  remedies.  I  think,  for  theae 
things.  Take  oongreaslonal  reform.  What  do 
yon  think  about  thatT  What  can  we  do  In 
thatarea7 

aoawsDua.  I  think  that  we  certainly  have 
to  conw  to  gripe  wtth  tbe  filibuster  proMtm.  I 
think  tbat  really  atalU  ua.  While  botb  aides 
of  tbe  fenoe  now  use  tbe  filibuster.  I  hate  to 
aas  It  become  an  ongoing  way  of  life.  I  think 
tbat  we  ou^t  to  take  a  harder  look  at  that. 
I  think  another,  of  course,  Is  the  number 
of  roll  calls.  I  think,  as  you  mentioned,  they 
have  gotten  out  of  hand.  There  Is  no  sense 
In  having  a  roU  call  If  we  all  agree.  Now  we 
dcmt  always  all  agree,  but  the  roU  call  where 
we  do  all  agree  seems  to  dm  rather  after  the 
fact. 

I  think  also  we  need  to  streamline  our 
whole  appropriations  spending  budget  sys- 
tem, and  probably  have  a  congressional 
budget  of  aome  kind  ao  that  we  can  have 
a  positive,  constructive  position,  and  tbe 
naslilmt  can,  too.  Then  we  work  It  our  dur- 
ing tbe  cotirse  of  the  year.  Instead  c<  as  we 
are  now — caught  up  at  the  tall  end  of  tbe 
session  with  tt.  We  should  have  been  forth- 
right and  oome  to  gripe  with  It  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year. 

Scott.  Well,  we  need  a  number  of  things. 
We  need  better  computerization.  We  are 
probably  the  only  corporation  of  this  size, 
which  Is  a  good  many  times  bigger  than  Gen- 
eral Moton,  without  proper  data  retrieval 
computerization.  We  can't  push  any  bottons 
up  here  and  find  out  exactly  what  we  did  In 
1939.  for  example,  on  a  blU;  what  needs  to 
be  done  becauas  of  tbe  things  we  dldnt  do 
In  1947.  Computers  would  help  with  tbat. 
We  ought  to  have  joint  hearings  of  the  House 
and  Senate  appropnatlona  committees  to 
save  the  witnesses  downtown.  The  cabinet 
(Aoers  ought  not  to  have  to  come  up  here 
four  ttmee — ^twlce  for  tbe  qiproprlatlons 
eommftteee  and  twice  for  the  two  authorisa- 
tion oommltteee,  like  Foreign  Affairs  and  For- 
eign Belatlona.  We  could  use  better  coopera- 
tion between  tbe  partlea,  although  I  have 
seen  many  Instances  where  it  has  expedited 
matters.  You  and  three  other  Senators  some 
time  ago  put  in  some  very  good  reforms  tbat 
have  not  been  too  often  noted.  One  of  them 
was  to  cut  out  tbat  lengthy  speech  making 
In  the  morning. 

ScRWsnaai.  That  la  right.  We  got  the  Sen- 
ate hour-long  q;>eeches  down  to  15  minutes 
Tbat  la  a  pleasant  relief,  I  might  say. 

Scorr.  Yee.  Unlees  you  get  special  permls- 
».\oa.  a  day  before  to  talk  for  1&  minutes,  you 
can  only  talk  three  minutes  In  the  morning 
so  tbat  we  get  throxigh  the  bills.  Senator 
Pastoce  put  in  something  tbat  ts  technical 
but  It  says.  In  effect,  that  for  tbe  first  three 
hosm  of  debate  on  a  bill  you  have  got  to  talk 
about  the  bill.  You  cant  talk  about  some- 
tblng  elee.  Before  tbat,  you  used  to  bring  up 
a  bUl  tbat  had  to  do  with  a  weapon  system 
In  tbe  Pentagon,  aiul  people  would  be  talk- 
ing about  sheep  graslng  in  a  western  state, 
or  sotaetblng.  We  have  the  Pastors  rule  of 
genaanenses.  Other  reforms  have  been  rec- 
ommended over  tbe  years.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  rafoiinvtbat  Benator  Packwood  haa  in- 
tereated  himself  In.  On  certain  regular  days 
eerh  month  we  would  agree  not  to  meet  so 
that  Senators  can  go  home  and  retort  to  the 
folks  back  there  as  to  what  went  on. 

ScHWXKxa.  Yes,  this  was  part  of  our  orig- 
inal paoBge.  But  tt  got  shelved  In  the  give 
and  take  that  occurred.  It  would  give  us  some 
idea  of  how  to  schedule.  You  know  I  had 
to  oaneel  a  niuntaer  of  ig>eaking  engage- 
ments back  home,  wbloh  I  felt  I  bad 
to  do  becatisf  the  Senate  was  voting.  I'm  sure 
some  of  the  people  dldnt  like  It,  But  If  we 
knew  ahead  of  time  exactly  what  days  were 
coming,  we  »uld  schedule  trips  home  so  w« 
can  keep  up  with  oiu*  constituents.  It  Is  just 
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as  much  part  of  our  jtA  to  know  our  state — 
know  their  problems,  talk  to  them,  meet 
them — as  It  Is  to  be  here  Although  being 
here  and  voting  Is  tbe  Important  thing  we 
ought  to  balance  It  so  we  can  do  both 

Soorr.  Well.  I  have  been  here  every  night 
but  one  this  week,  and  so  have  you.  If  we 
have  to  be  here  tomorrow  night,  I  will  ean- 
cuA  speeobss  in  Ohio.  If  we  have  to  be  here 
the  day  after  that.  I  cancel  speeches  in  D- 
llnola.  Then  I  have  speeches  in  Pennsyl- 
vania tbe  week  afterwards.  As  it  la  now.  we 
oant  plan.  But  speaking  of  planning.  I  would 
sort  of  like  to  make  a  guees  on  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  next  year. 

SoHWKZxaa.  All  right.  Why  dont  you  look 
ahead.  We  dont  have  much  time.  Look  ahead 
briefly  to  what  you  see  the  President  doing 
next.  If  he  Is  re-elected. 

Soorr.  WeU,  I  think  tbat  there  will  t>e 
some  kind  of  lyeadlng  celling  to  give  the 
President  a  chance  to  do  aomethlng  that 
O&ngrees  doeant  do.  The  Congress  panes  all 
theee  bills,  and  then  cant  add.  Tbey  dont 
realise  tbat  everything  they  put  together  is 
more  than  tbe  budget  will  stand.  It  la  like 
a  housewife  at  the  supermarket.  She  may 
buy  in  so  many  <iepartments  of  the  store 
that  when  she  oomee  up  to  pay  the  bill,  she 
hasnt  got  enough  money.  She  says:  I  will 
have  to  uwe  you  t6  until  next  Thursday. 

Well,  we  want  the  Preeldent  to  be  able  to 
straighten  that  out  and  look  at  the  whole 
lump  sum  and  correct  some  of  the  totals  But 
the  way  to  do  It  Is  a  mater  of  great  dlaagrec- 
ment.  He  will  try  again  next  year.  I  think 
He  Is  going  to  oome  In  with  much  tougher 
series  of  welfare  propoeals,  I  believe  next 
year.  And  Uv^  doubt  I  suspect  be  will  propoee 
special  revenue  sharing — transportation,  ur- 
ban renewal  development,  education,  crime. 
Including  drugs.  We  have  got  to  have  pension 
reform.  We  have  got  to  have  comprehensive 
health  care.  Thoee  are  juet  a  few  of  the 
things  under.  .  .  . 

ScHwsiKJsa.  I  want  to  say,  too,  Hugh,  that  I 
predict  that  you  are  going  to  be  re-elected  as 
the  Republican  Leader.  And  very  hopefully 
you  are  also  going  to  be  our  Senate  Majority 
Leader  next  year. 

Scott.  I  am  so  glad  I  gave  you  time  to  get 
that  in. 

ScKW-nxxa.  We  had  to  work  that  In  towards 
the  end  of  tbe  rtiow.  Well.  I  want  to  say. 
Hugh,  that  I  enjoyed  having  you  on  the  gueet 
list  today  of  our  show  to  wind  up  the  ac- 
compHSbasents  and  nonacoompllshments  of 
the  9ad  Congress.  We  have  enjoyed  working 
together  during  tbe  year.  I  think  we  have 
had  a  very  good  year  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
h(^>efulty  a  good  year  for  tba  eonntry.  Thanks 
a  lot  for  joining  me. 

Scott.  Olad  to  be  here.  Next  year  you  and 
I  separately  will  also  have  a  number  of  In- 
teresting guests. 

ScKwsxKxa.  Blgbt,  Tune  In. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISEJER  COMMENT 
ON  EUGENE  C.  PULUAM  EDITORIAL 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   DTSIAXA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RZPElXSKNTA'nVXS 

Wednesdag.  October  1%,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following, 

from  Editor  and  Publisher  of  October  7. 
1972,  comments  on  the  prominent  pub- 
Usher  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Pulllam's  recent 
e<lltoral  on  Pederal  restriction  of  tele- 
vision brotulcastlng: 

Asx  ITxwsraPsas  Ta%  BshikbT 
The  appeal  of  Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulllam 
for  newspaper  support  In  the  fight  against 
government  restrictions  of  television  broad- 
casting,   particularly    by    tbe    bureaucratic 
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rifulAttozu  of  the  Padarsl  Gommimloitloiis 
CmnmlMlon  wltbout  th«  coxiMnt  ot  rinnpiTi 
d«Mrv«a  Mrtou*  eonald*r»UoD,  PuUiAm  h*a 
DO  nnanolil  intwttt  dlractly  or  UMUrcotly 
In  t«l«Tia>on  or  nKtlo.  Tb«  eaano*  of  bis 
meMag*  U  that  If  frae  t«l«Tlslon  ■ucoumbs  to 
bureaucratic  controia  the  wntt«a  pnM  can- 
not b«  tar  behind. 

With  few  exceptions,  newspaper*  have  not 
jumped  to  the  defense  ot  broMlcaecers  In 
their  many  b*ttlaa  with  FCC  over  challences 
to  station  renewal*,  exerciae  of  the  falraees 
doctrine,  the  phlloeophy  oX  free  count«r-ad- 
vertlalng.  propoeala  tor  refuiated  free  time 
and  program  controU.  etc. 

Some  publisher*,  who  have  broadcaat  Inter- 
eeta  of  their  own,  might  feel  that  It  would 
appear  (o  be  telf-servlng  to  H>eak  out  in 
print  on  these  Lssuea  Some  others  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  any  misfortune  that  be- 
falls their  major  adverUaing  oompetitca'  will 
be  good  for  a«wsp»pen. 

We  feel,  aa  ckiec  Pulllam.  that  all  media  are 
in  this  light  together,  whether  they  want  It 
or  not.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  broad- 
casLing  is  already  under  government  control 
because  of  lloenslng,  but  it  is  another  thing 
to  admit  that  licensing  ot  broadcast  channels 
gives  government  the  right  to  regulate  sta- 
tions as  to  what  they  can  or  cannot,  or  must, 
air  in  free  or  paid  time. 

Proposals  have  already  been  made  that  be- 
cause television  advertising  is  regulated  (the 
ban  against  cigarette  ads,  for  instance,  and 
counter-advertising)  newspaper  advertising 
should  be  subj«ct  to  the  same  rules.  Pro- 
poeals  are  on  the  table  to  force  television  to 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  free  time  for 
broadcasts  of  special  interest.  That  Is  con- 
trol of  editorial  content.  And.  you  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  that  if  it  is  made  to  stick 
\n  one  medium,  broadcasting,  an  attempt  will 
b«  made  to  extend  the  philosophy  to  all 
media,  especially  newspapers. 

It  Is  sheer  complacency  to  relax  and  state 
that  It  would  be  unoonstltutloikal.  Under 
creeping  bureaucratic  control  and  broaden- 
ing court  decisions,  "unconstitutional"  could 
become  the  least  valuable  word  in  our  lexi- 
con. Let's  not  permit  It  to  become  a  hindsight 
word. 
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gecul&r  purpose,  second,  have  a  primarily 
secular  effect,  and  third,  not  foster  "an 
excessive  governmental  entanglement 
with  religion."  Only  a  few  days  ago,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  an  Ohio 
program  Involving  tuition  reimbursement 
to  the  parents  of  children  attending 
nonpublic  schools,  including  parochial 
schools,  was  unconstitutional. 

I  do  b^eve  that  some  sort  of  aid  Is 
necessary.  In  accord  with  this  belief,  1 
have  Joined  with  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  Introducing  a 
children's  allowance  bill  (HJi.  17196). 
This  measure  would  pay  a  family  $600 
a  year  for  each  child  under  18.  These 
funds  could  be  used  for  the  child's  ne- 
cessities, Including  school  tuition,  food, 
and  clothing.  This  bill  recognizes  the 
need  for  additional  money  for  the  care 
and  training  of  our  children.  Because 
it  gives  the  parent  a  wide  range  of  choice 
as  to  where  he  will  ^lend  the  grant,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  either  advance  religion 
or  foster  an  "excessive  governmental  en- 
tanglement" with  religion.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  constitutional  bill,  and  I  shall 
press  for  favorable  action  on  I';  when  the 
93d  Congress  convenes  in  Janusiry. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 


or  MAsaACHT7srrTS 


AID  TO  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  BELU  S.  A6ZUG 

OF  tnw  ToaK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  18,  1972 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  number  of  communi- 
cations regarding  title  n  of  H.R.  16141, 
which  would  allow  a  tax  credit— mp  to  a 
maximum  of  $200  per  year — for  tuition 
paid  to  send  a  child  to  a  private  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school. 

While  In  Congress,  I  have  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  adoption  of  tha  Qu«Bty  Idmcatlon 
Amendment  which  added  $364  million 
to  the  funding  for  educational  purposes 
for  1972-73.  Our  schools  must  have  ade- 
quate funding  if  tbev  are  to  train  our 
children  to  fulfill  the  great  promise  of 
our  Nation. 

However,  I  have  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  believe  that  the  system  set  forth  In 
H.R.  18141  would  violate  the  first  sunend- 
ment's  requirement  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  In  this 
regard,  a  program  must;  first,  have  a 
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Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  EMAmnx 
CiiLKR  has  had  a  distinguished  tenure 
in  this  House,  spanning  nine  presiden- 
cies, six  decades,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, tremendous  changes  in  the 
life  and  politics  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  chronicle  the  achievements  of  a 
man.  who  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
every  major  fight  for  hiunan  rights  and 
justice  that  has  occurred  in  America 
since  the  1920's.  Emanuxl  Cnxnt  is  a 
statesman  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the 
word.  He  has  faithfully  and  tirelessly 
devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
people  whom  he  represents,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  Nation.  As  every  Member  of 
the  Chamber  knows  well,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  responsible  for  matters  of 
great  Importance  to  the  legal  and  social 
fiber  of  the  Nation.  Emanuel  Ciller,  a 
great  legal  scholar  and  student  of  gov- 
ernment, brought  with  him  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  a  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  our  Na- 
tion which  has  served  him  well.  He  has 
authored  more  constitutional  amend- 
ments than  any  other  prevlouschalrman 
of  the  JiKiiciary  Committee.  In  so  doing 
he  hM  demonstrated  his  grasp  of  the 
American  legal  system,  and  his  acute 
reasoning  has  more  than  once  persuaded 
Members  of  tlols  House  that  a  particular 
course  of  action  wais  more  reasonable 
and  prudent  than  another.  Forceful  axxl 
confident  in  his  manner,  yet  conciliatory 
and  cautious  in  his  actions,  he  has 
brought  to  this  Chamber  an  expertise 
and  an  InstlncUve  ability  to  sort  out  the 
issues  which  has  seldom  been  rivaled,  I 
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salute  this  remarkable  servaat  of  the 
people,  and  of  ttie  laws  of  our  land. 
Ekamttil  Cxllih  has  carved  for  himself 
not  only  a  place  In  the  minds  of  every 
Member  of  CongraM.  but  in  the  histoiy 
book4  aad  ledgers  of  Am^caa  political 
hiatoiy.  I  extend  to  the  chalrmui  my 
beet  wishes  for  the  future  and  my  deep 
and  slneere  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portimity  of  sharing  so  many  memora- 
ble experiences  with  hta,  both  personal 
axul  letrlslatlve  over  the  years. 


WAYNS  N.  ASPJNAIii 


HON.  4.  IKVIWG  WHALLEY 

cm  rBNirs-n.«Awu 

U?  THE  HOUSt  or  RBPRftKirrATIVES 

Tuesdau.  October  17,  1972 

Mi".  WHAIiLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  is 
lucky  la  his  lifetime,  he  will  run  across 
someone  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  public  servk^— to  serving  the  people 
at  any  cost.  sacriAoiiig  his  own  time  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  Bach  a  man  is  Rep- 
resentative Wayhe  N.  AsPiNAlL  of  Colo- 
rado. 

It  has  been  nearly  24  years  since  the 
good  people  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  State 
first  sent  Wathx  AafOfUj.  to  Washing- 
ton. At  that  time.  Watiti  already  had  an 
illustrious  career  in  public  service,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  local  school  board 
In  1920-32,  aad  also  In  the  Colorado 
House  of  Detegites  and  State  Senate,  in 
leadership  capacltlles  In  both  houses 

Congressman,  Aspziu^ix  also  had  a 
meritorious  military  cafeer,  spazinlng 
both  world  wars. 

He  was  certainly  well*4t>alifled  to  rep- 
resent his  constituents  ln>^e  U.8.  Con- 
gress, and  he  did  so  with  valor  and  integ- 
rity. Everything  that  Watne  Aspotall  did 
reflected  honor  on  l^lmself  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

Wayne  will  not  be  returning  to  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  93d  Congress.  His  services 
will  be  sadly  missed. 

Wayne's  dedication  to  the  principles 
by  which  he  lived,  his  prudence  in  gov- 
ernmental afftdrs.  and  his  keen  Insight 
Into  the  issues  before  us.  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  privileged  to 
serve  alongside  him.  And  his  courageous 
and  untiring  kaderstajp  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalrs  Committee,  which  he  chaired; 
nor  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  on,  which  he  was  a 
ranking  Member.    .  .^  n..-'^ 

Wayne  AanxAU.  has  earned  for  him- 
self a  reputattec  for  which  he  can  hold 
his  head  high.  Hte  quaittles  ot  oourage, 
diligence  and  tenacWy  are  well-known 
and  well-founded.  He  has  served  his 
people  with  honor  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the;  outstanding  career  of 
Congressman  Watkb  Aspdiau..  to  con- 
gratulate htaoc  his  derotlon  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  caus»of  hmnamty  through- 
out his  lifetime,  and  to  wish  for  hhh  prery 
happiness  In  the  years  aheatJ.  Si  has 
left  his  mark  on  the  U-S.  Congress,  and 
it  Shan  not  be  leQ  kx  vaku 

ia*tit  bt^ooils  •■'ad  Vftrrj  1   ttiUit  'sWv'.'s^ti  a*l 


October  18,' 1^7^ 


THK  BICENIBNNIAL  IS  COMIWa 


'     HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSU 

or  NsW  j«kSM 

*'  IN  TH»  HOirSE  or  B^lDttMtSKNTATIVES    ^ 

Wednesdav,  October  It.  1972 

Mr.  ECEUSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  was  one  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies,  will  play  an  important  role  in 
the  1976  bicentennial  celebimtiaa. 

New  Jersey  in  general,  and  Bergen 
County  in  particular,  is  replete  with  his- 
torical facts  and  figures  during  our  Rev- 
olutionary War  era. 

I  should  like  to  place  In  the  Covcrxs- 
sioNAL  Rkcorb  a  very  interesting  story 
written  by  David  Corcoran  of  the  Bergen 
Record  newspaper  which  places  into 
proper  perqieetive  the  htetorieity  of  New 
Jersey  and  its  nde  In  the  upcoming  bi- 
centennial etiebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
iirtom  tlM  Bergen  Coun^  (NJ.)   Becord. 
.:  Juiy  3,  19711 

vr        The  BnmtTBintux.  Is  Ooiuxal 

(By  David  Cofooran) 
^  The  Republic's  first  months  were  somber 
and  desperate.  The  Oonttnental  Army  loet 
Blanbattsn  Island,  then  as  now  the  gateway 
to  the  nation,  in  two  swift,  decisive  battles 
In  the  fall  of  irre.  rrom  a  bluff  atop  the 
Palisades  In  rort  Lee,  George  Washington's 
soldiers  oonld  see  British  troc^Mh^w  cruising 
up  the  Hudson  toward  Cloeter  Dock  and 
Sneden*8  Landing.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
get  away.  When  0«n.  ComwaUls  arrived  In 
the  deserted  American  encampment  at  Fort 
Lee  the  cold,  rainy  afternoon  of  Nov.  20.  the 
breakfast  kettles  were  stUI  boiling.  Wash- 
ington's troops  were  on  their  way  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

To  the  west  of  [Fort  Lee]  Comwallls,  heavy 
of  figure  and  awkward  of  gait,  stood  with  his 
staff  and  bis  guides  at  the  brow  of  the  predp- 
ttous  hill  looking  out  over  20  miles  of  Dutch 
farmlands,  laid  out  like  a  map  below  him.  At 
his  left,  with  the  gray,  oold  rain  clouds  scud- 
ding overhead,  was  t^he  wide  sweep  of  the 
Hackensack  marshes,  stretching  from  the 
base  of  the  hin  to  the  southwest  aa  far  as 
the  eye  oould  see.  cut  by  the  winding  Hack- 
ensack  River  ... 

He  could  see.  through  the  rain,  a  low  ridge 
of  land — ^the  settlements  of  Old  Hackensack, 
Teaneck.  and  Schrtalentni^tti — running  par- 
allel to  Overpeck  Creek.  Between  that  and 
the  next  rldge<  his  guides  told  htm.  the 
Hackensack  ^ver  flowed  .  .  To  the  north 
and  west,  otit  of  sight  tn  the  gray  haee,  were 
the  foothills  of  the  mquntalna.  the  First 
MoimtalhS,  the  RamaiMa.  and  the  Hudson 
Highlands. 

One  could  almost  see.  in  the  mind's  eye, 
the  whole  of  America  from  theee  conquered 
heights. — Adrian  C.  Lelb^,  "The  Revolution- 
ary War  In  the  Hackensaok  Valley." 

One  hundred  and  nl)pu«ty-slx  years  have 
passed  since  Oen.  Comlhdlla  stood  at  the 
crest  of  that  hill,  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Bniglewood  and  Fort 
liee.  Before  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
ture at  ^rt  Lee  four  ^ears  from  now,  a  high- 
rise  luxury  apartment  building  probably  will 
stand  eA  the  spot.  JuoUthls  |4asch  bulldozers 
hlretf  by  the  same  developed  WJUterated  the 
last  traces  of  the  Amarloaa  encampment  at 
Fort  Ijee  stone  ovens  believed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ^Idlers.  They  stood  In  the  way 
of  another  high-rise. 

"BaigenrCountf  ts  a  histocloal  hotbox." 
says  Qaniei  J.  Sheer,  who  as  director  of  com- 
munity affairs  Is  for  the  moment  In  charge 
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of  Bngea  Oouaty^  oatebratton  of  the  bleen- 
taniai.  He's  Ught.  even  tboo^  aioat  of  the 
history  la  forgotten  and  most  of  the  altes 
have  nuashad-  Thia  U  the  Mtan  ot  how 
Bergen  Canity  and  the  State  ot  Iit«  Jersey 
plan  to  make  use  of  what's  left. 

)^--  TincB  m  or  rax  ■—oinr 

Tou  may  wonder,  four  years  before  the 
event,  why  anyone  is  even  thinking  about  the 
Woanfnnlal  calcbtatlon.  Four  yoan  is  a  long 
time.  Wtoy.  we'U  be  eleetlnc  another  Presi- 
dent In  1076.  The  war  in  Vietnam  may  even 
have  ended  by  then.  Bob  Dylan  will  be  3S 
yean  cdd. 

Bernard  Bush,  the  youthful -looking,  4S- 
year-old  executive  director  of  the  New  Jersey- 
Historical  Commission ,  would  urge  yov  to 
think  again. 

**Foxir  yean  la  no  tia»,"  be  said  in  a  recent 
intwlew.  "Think  of  thU:  any  deoent-alMd 
musetun  exhibit  takes  IS  months  to  prepare, 
and  we're  talking  about  putting  exhibits  on 
tour.  Any  publication  or  comprehensive 
bibliography  Ukes  time.  So  does  road  build- 
ing, or  any  physical  facility.  We're  planning 
a  visitors'  center  In  Trenton,  and  we'd  like 
It  ready  toy  1976. 

"And  It  la  always  takes  people  longer  to  ac- 
oonqtltab  something  than  they  think  It  will 
I  could  have  told  you  aU  this  even  two  years 
ago." 
THX  BKBODT  cotrwrT  otrLrosAL  am  ubut&oi 

COMMnSIOM 

The  State  Legislature,  tn  measures  enacted 
chosen  freeholders  of  the  state's  31  counties 
to  establish  and  fund  commissions  that 
would  plan  and  promote  exhibits,  displays, 
programs,  and — If  they  could  scratch  up  the 
funds — restoration  of  historic  sites.  Naturally 
these  commissions  were  to  plan  and  coordi- 
nate county  bicentennial  observances . 

rour  years  from  the  bloenteimlal.  10  coun- 
ties In  New  Jersey  have  a  cultural  and  heri- 
tage commission.  Bergen  County  does  not, 
although  a  measure  to  create  one  and  name 
eight  memben  to  it  Is  now  pending  before 
the  freeholders. 

rreeholder  June  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  supervises  Sheer's  depart- 
ment, aays  the  board's  objections  have  been 
more  or  less  cleared  up — she  dldnt  elabo- 
rate— and  that  she  hopes  for  action  later  this 
month. 

If  so,  the  cultural  and  heritage  commission 
will  be  off  the  ground — or,  as  Sheer  puts  It, 
off  the  road — a  little  less  than  four  years  be- 
fore the  bicentennial,  four  years  after  the 
enabling  legislation  was  enacted. 
THX  rmukSKLrtUA  stobt 

About  PbiUtelphla.  Pa.,  the  lees  said  the 
better.  It  la.  after  many  headlines  and  much 
wasted  effort,  not  going  to  be  the  site  of  a 
world's  fair  In  1976.  Indeed,  the  TTnited 
States  u  not  yolug  to  be  the  alte  of  a  world's 
fair  in  1976. 

Ftmadelphla — where  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  signed,  where  one  ot  the 
most  snecesaful  wand's  fairs  In  history  cele- 
brated the  oontennlti — seemed,  at  one  time. 
the  naitural  spot  fOr  an  International  bl- 
oeatetmlal  expoaltton. 

Aware  almost  16  years  ago  that  It  could 
stage  a  civic  display  that  would  bring  It 
mllUona  of  dollars  In  tourist  and  tax  reve- 
nues and  a  chance  to  revive  its  sagging  mu- 
nicipal fortunee,  Philadelphia  behaved  al- 
most suicidally.  After  spending  69.6  mlUlon 
on  salaries  and  consulting  feee,  the  city 
found  that  the  only  8lt«  acceptable  to  aU  Its 
feuding  Interests  was  a  marshy  660-acre  tract 
right  next  to,  among  other  things,  the  air- 
port and  a  big  sewage  treatment  plant  Not 
only  that,  but  PhUadelphla  would  need  61.6 
billion  or  so  In  federal  funds  to  stage  the 
world's  fair  on  this  unpromising  piece  of 
property. 

The  American  Revolutionary  Bicentennial 
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CocnmlsMeB.  tike  oAclal  Batlaaal  bioent«n- 
nial  agency,  waa  horrtaed.  It  voted  over- 
wbelnilngly  this  May  no«  to  endorse  Phila- 
delpbla'a  ^an:  President  Nixon,  the  final 
aitottar.  ratified  that  dectelon  abortly  after- 
ward. 

Now.  according  to  the  ARBC's  oommunloa- 
Uons  director,  a  37-year-old  Pennsylvanian 
named  Daniel  J.  Buser.  it  is  up  to  PhUadel- 
phla to  oome  up  with  a  plan  for  Ita  o«-n  bl- 
eenUnnlal  oelehratton.  It  may  receive  fed- 
eral aid.  Buser  said,  but  vasUy  less  than  It 
had  In  mind.  It  certainly  wont  be  the  site 
c^  any  WQ■1d^s  fair,  and  Buser  said,  "ThU 
commission  muat  now  oome  up  with  an  al- 
ternate plan  to  Involve  International  par- 
ticipation m  the  blcenteBnlal." 

or  vACtnTM  CLXAWxa  hoobiho 

Peimsylvania  wasn't  the  only  loaer  In  the 
Philadelphia  debacle.  A  good  part  of  the  bus- 
iness— and,  under  one  plan,  many  of  the 
buildings — from  the  world's  fair  Involved  the 
area  tn  and  around  Camden.  Aa  late  as  last 
October  It  appeared  that  New  Jersey  would 
have  moet  of  the  fadlltlee,  which  would  have 
been  a  tourist  windfall  to  the  state.  That  hat 
now  fallen  through,  of  ootirae,  but  the  ARBC 
has  developed  plans  that  would  reach  all  50 
states. 

One  of  them  was  unveUed  to  the  nation 
last  Washington's  Birthday  and  Is  now  un- 
dergoing what  Buser  describes  as  an  Inten- 
sive cost  and  feasibility  study  by  government 
experts. 

It  call*  for  a  nationwide  network  of  parks 
built  with  federal  funds  on  100-  to  500-acr« 
sites  and  donated  by  the  federal  government 
to  most  or  all  of  the  60  states.  Under  the 
present  timetable,  the  parks  would  be  ooen 
to  the  public  on  AprU  1,  1976.  The  projected 
price  Is  61.3  billion— an  appropriation  that 
would,  of  oourae.  have  to  be  approved  by 
Congress — and  the  st«tes  would  be  expected 
to  maintain  the  parks  after  they  are  built. 

New  Jersey's  probable  contribution  to  this 
network  to  a  460-acre  tract  of  state-  and 
city-owned  land  right  behind  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  In  Jersey  City.  It  was  the  alte  or 
the  aid  Jersey  Central  yard,  ao  It's  now  near- 
ly vacant  except  for  a  lungie  of  unused  rail- 
road   tracks. 

From  northern  New  Jersey's  point  of  vUw, 
a  bicentennial  park  tn  Jeraey  City  (tenta- 
tively known  as  Liberty  Park)  would  be  Ideal 
For  one  thing,  development  of  a  park  would 
clean  up  a  major  eyesore,  and  Jersey  City 
needs  all  the  help  It  can  get  In  that  direc- 
tion. For  another.  Its  location  s  stone's  throw 
from  MlS9  Liberty  makes  it  a  natural  tourist 
attraction.  And  It  la  Immediately  south  of 
what  was  Baulus  Hook,  the  site  Of  a  partic- 
ularly surprising  and  enoouraglBg  American 
victory  In  the  summer  of  1779. 

At  the  moment  It  Is  all  you  can  do  to  get 
the  state  to  admit  It  Is  maybe  thinking  about 
asking  the  ARBC  to  declare  the  Jersey  City 
site  a  Ucentennlal  park.  That  tsnt  neces- 
sarily bad  news,  however  State  and  Jersey 
City  officials,  who-  had  "planned  to  develop 
a  park  there  anyway  if  they  could  ever  scrape 
the  funds  togetJber.  say  the  ARBC  has  ex- 
pressed Initial  Interest  In  the  site  They  are 
now  waiting  with  somewhat  bated  breath 
for  word  from  Oov.  Cahlll.  who  alao  has  oth- 
er matters  to  Uilnk  akout. 

If  the  Oovemor'B  respenae  Is  positive,  then 
the  ARBC  would  have  to  reaffirm  formally 
Its  uuuaJ  Interest;  and  its  own  nationwide 
plans  would  have  to  be  accepted  by  Con- 
gress. If  all  that  happen* — we  should  all 
know  more  before  the  end  of  1979.  since  the 
ARBC  hopes  Congress  will  act  by  Nov.  1 — 
then  Liberty  Park  would  become  a  reality. 

By  contrast  with  the  nightmarish  Phila- 
delphia experience,  the  ARBC  plan  for  a 
network  of  bicentennial  parks  has  be«i  re- 
ceived wamUy  and  seems  to  be  moving  right 
along. 

Another   good   sign   Is    the   favorable    re- 

<'nnol  WO« 
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sponae  from  tb«  news  m*dt».  Altfaeogli  th« 
t>leent«nnUl  p«rk  mod«l  on  dlaplsy  at  the 
National  Oorvrttora'  Conference  U«t  Febru- 
ary was  dominated  by  a  huge  webbed  (truc- 
ture  tbat  raaemblad  the  bousing  of  a  racunm 
cleaner.  It  received  a  generally  cordial  re- 
view from  the  orltlcs. 

Tht  ARBC  proopectus  says  that  erery  park 
would  maintain  Ita  natural  topolo^cal  and 
ecological  character — whoever  wrote  that 
obviously  dldnt  have  Liberty  Park  to  mind. 

ovu  owM  axoisTxa  or  hutovc  sitbi 
Moat  of  RevolutloDAry  War  Bavgan  Oounty 
haa  vaolabad,  of  oouraa— the  ovaoa  la  Fort 
Laa  ara  only  tta*  moat  racent  example — but 
a  number  of  sltas  raaaaln.  Oaorge  Waablngton 
really  did  sleep  bare,  too — in  the  Van  Allen 
House  In  Oakland,  to  name  one  that  Is  still 
standing  (barely:  the  Oakland  HUtorlcal  So- 
ciety is  urgently  seeking  funds  to  restore  It) . 
No  one  Is  prepared  to  say  exacUy  what 
will  be  done  In  1978  with  Revolutionary  War 
sites  here.  One  plan  that  does  seem  more 
than  tenUtlve  Is  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  Oonunlsslon's  proposed  reconstruction 
of  the  American  gun  batteries  at  Bluff  Point 
in  Fort  Lee.  Just  south  of  Otcxrgt  Washington 
Bridge. 

Here  are  a  few — by  no  means  all — of  the 
ezlsUng  aevolutlonary  War  sitae  In  Bergen 
County.  The  flrat  two  are  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Sites,  a  deatgnaUon  that 
protects  them  against  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ment encroachment  but  not  agalrst  private 
encroachment.  The  third  is  on  a  atmllar  list 
compiled  by  the  state. 

The  Hermitage  In  Ho-Ho-Kus.  a  decaying 
gothlo  nmnaion  built  In  IMS  on  the  ruins 
of  an  18th  Oentxiry  tnn.  Oeorge  Washington 
and  Aarx>o  Burr  were  a  oouple  of  the  his- 
torical figures  who  stayed  at  the  Inn. 

The  Von  Steuben  House  In  River  Bdge, 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  Bergen  Oounty 
Historical  Society.  Right  next  to  New  Bridge, 
a  main  avenue  for  both  British  and  American 
troops  during  the  Revolution,  this  house 
belonged  to  a  noted  Tory  named  John  Za- 
brlskle  Jr.  It  was  later  given  to  Baron  Frled- 
rtch  Wllbelm  von  Steuben  In  return  for 
his  service  to  the  Americans  during  the  war. 

The  Von  Horn  Ho\ise  on  Ramapo  Valley 
Road  In  Mahwah.  now  the  home  of  Ramapo 
College  President  Oeorge  Potter.  It  goes  back 
to  1744.  and  WaaMngton  Is  said  to  have 
stayed  there. 

The  Baylor  Massacn.  On  Sept.  38.  1778. 
Brttlah  troopa  surprised  a  regiment  of  Amer- 
ican dragoons  aleepU«  at  the  Harlng  Farm 
In  River  Vale.  Between  40  and  SO  of  the 
dragoons,  many  in  their  teens,  were  killed: 
their  grave  waa  dlaoovered  on  a  weed-covered 
two-acre  tract  near  the  farm  in  1M7.  and  It's 
now  being  turned  Into  a  small  county  park. 
It's  near  the  Intersection  of  Red  Oak  and 
Rtverrale  roads. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONTmUINO  RESOLUTION  FOR 
FISCAL  TSAR   1»73 


October  i^,  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  HOtrSB  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wedne*day,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHBRLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
uks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Li  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "la  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVKS 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  accord- 
ance with  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
Ciuest  of  Saturday.  October  14,  1972.  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remsu-ks  and  to 
Include  certain  matters  in  connection 
with  the  continuing  resolution.  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  the  committee  report 
on  this  continuing  resolution  with  the 
Intent  that  this  report  slxHild  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1331.  Due  to 
the  time  element  involved,  this  report 
was  imable  to  be  filed  before  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution  aa  the  House 
floor.  The  report  follows: 
Rxpobt:  FuaTHxa  CoNTuroiifo  AFPBorau- 
noira.  1978 

'nie  Oocnmlttee  on  Appropriations,  to  whom 
was  referred  House  Joint  Resolution  13SI. 
making  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1978.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, report  the  same  to  the  House  without 
amendment  and  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  passed. 

Extension  of  the  existing  continuing  reso- 
lution (Public  Law  02-334).  which  expires 
October  14,  1073.  is  required  to  provide  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  ac- 
tivities covered  by  the  pending  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act.  It  now  appears  that  the  required 
authorization  bUl  will  not  be  passed  before 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  current  ses- 
sion, necessitating  deferral  of  final  action  on 
the  appropriation  bill  until  the  03d  Congress 
convenes  next  January.  The  resolution  ex- 
tends the  date  of  the  current  resolution  until 
February  28,  1973.  to  permit  an  adequate  c^- 
portunlty  to  finallxse  action  on  both  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation  bills. 

To  date  the  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1073  for  activities  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act, 
1972.  have  been  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  101  (b)  of  the  continuing  resolutkin 
which  provides  a  rate  for  operations  not  In 
excess  of  the  cxirrent  rate  or  the  rate  provided 
for  in  the  budget  estimate,  whichever  is 
lower  and  under  the  more  restrictive  author- 
ity. However,  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
most  current  actions  to  date  by  the  Congrees, 
a  new  section  106  has  been  added  to  the  ex- 
tattng  continuing  resolution  providing  that 
obligations  may  not  exceed  the  rate  for  op- 
erstlona,  except  as  outlined  below,  provided 
for  in  the  pending  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  appropriation  bill,  1073 
(H3.  19706) .  which  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses.  Whenever  the  rate  for  operations  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  Is  dlflerent  from  that 
contained  In  the  House  bill,  the  rate  shaU  not 
exceed  the  lower  rate. 

In  reference  to  certain  programs  pending 
authorization  not  Included  in  the  Senate 
version  of  HJR.  10706.  Including  refugee  re- 
lief assistance  (Bangladesh),  security  sup- 
porting assistance,  military  assistance,  re- 
gional naval  training,  and  foreign  military 
credit  salea,  the  new  section  108  provides 
that  the  interim  rate  for  operation  shall  not 
exoeed  the  ratea  which  would  be  permitted 
under  the  pending  authorization  blU  (H.B. 
18030)  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  By  referring 
to  the  rate  for  operations  authorized  by  the 
Senate  under  H.R  16020,  the  resolution  does 
not  incorporate  the  restrlcUve  provisions  (In- 
cluding earmarklngs)   set  forth  In  that  bill. 

Section  108  also  provides  that  restrictive 


proTlatODS  which  are  Included  In  HB,  16706 
but  which  were  not  tnclnded  in  ttw  1972  Ap- 
propriations Act  shall  xmH  be  aj^llcable  un* 
kL  1«  ideBttaal&iBqm  tax  UM,  i6706 
by  Mil  TMaami.  Any  piwvlaloB 
which  Is  indudiad  tn  HJB.  in06  as  passed  by 
one  House  ahaU  be  appUflaMe  U  tt  waa  in- 
cluded in  the  1972  Approprtatlon  Act. 

By  InoludlDg  these  provtatDns  In  section 
108,  the  onmmlttee  Intends  to  make  available 
the  same  authority  to  obligate  funds,  and 
the  same  sources  of  funds,  for  all  purpoeee  In- 
cluding conpntatlon  of  ratee  for  operation, 
as  were  available  imder  tbe  applloable  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  fiscal  year  1872,  subject 
to  the  restrictions  and  limitations  set  forth 
In  such  act  lor  fiscal  year  1072. 

CouPLiAifci  WrrR  BxTLi  xm — CLAtm  3 

The  following  is  submitted  in  compliance 
with  clause  3  of  Rule  TTTT: 

The  accompanying  House  Joist  Re«>Iutlon 
would  amend  Beetlon  lot  of  Public  Law  0^ 
334  by  striking  out  (per  brackets)  and  Insert- 
ing (per  itallciaed  matter),  as  foUowa: 

Sac.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  cr  activity  provided 
for  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enact- 
ment of  the  appllcatole  Approprlatico  Act  by 
both  Housee  without  any  provision  for  such 
project  or  activity,  <x  (c)  [October  14.  10723 
February  28.  1973.  whichever  first  occurs. 

"Sec.  108.  NotvHthstanding  any  other  jno- 
vUion  of  this  joint  reaolutUm.  and  secftoa 
10  of  Public  Lav  91-972  and  tecttoa  M5(e) 
of  the  Foreign  A$tiatanee  Act  of  19tl,  at 
amended,  obtigaHont  may  be  incurred  here- 
under  for  activiU^t  provided  for  in  the  for- 
eign As*i*tanct  and  Related  Programt  Appro- 
priations Act.  1973.  (HJl.  1»7Q5)  at  pasted 
during  the  second  aettion,  Ninety-tecond 
Congreat,  at  not  to  exceed  ttie  rate  for  op- 
erations provided  for  in  luch  Act.  but  when- 
ever the  rate  for  operationt  for  tueh  activi- 
tiet  in  tuch  Act  as  passed  the  Senate  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  contained  under  tuch  Act 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  rate  for  opera- 
tions shall  not  exceed  the  lower  rate:  Pro- 
vided. That  Tio  restrictive  provision  which  it 
included  in  tuch  Act  but  which  wot  not  in- 
cluded in  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  thail  be  applicable  to 
any  appropriation  fund  or  authority  provided 
for  in  this  section  unlets  tuch  provition  shall 
have  been  included  in  identical  form  in  such 
Act  as  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate:  Provided  further.  That  ana  provition 
which  it  htcluded  in.  tuch  Act  at  patted  by 
one  House  and  wot  iaeluded  in  the  applicable 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fUeal  year  1972 
thall  be  appticoble  to  the  appropriationt. 
fundt  or  authoriHet  providad  to  tkit  teetlon: 
Provided  further.  NotwithtteMdiMg  the  ratet 
discussed  alfove,  tfe«  rate  for  obligmtlont  for 
refugee  relief  attittanee  (Bangladith) ,  tecu- 
rity  supporting  attittanee.  military  attitt- 
anee. regional  naval  trairiing  and  foreign 
military  credit  tatet  may  equal  but  thall  not 
exceed  the  rat*  provided  in  the  authorleation 
bill  for  tuch  attittanee,  training  and  tales 
for  fiscal  year  1973  at  patted  by  the  Senate 
during  the  teeond  tettion,  tfinety-tecond 
Congreta." 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  ORIFFIN 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

CMP  csuvQamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  In  saluting  Congr^^BBman 
Charlks  H.  Ghhtin. 

During  his  career  in  Congress,  Chaxlix 


October  iavM97M 

Otimxi  has  dl^lAyad  an  avid'  fanteiwt 
in  his  work  and  a  graat  dadksatkm  to 
the  intei«sts  of  the  people  In  his  dMrlet. 
It  is  with  TecreCHM^  we  t^  bim  rvtam 
to  his  beloved  WrttfOrippt  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  but  hr  leave*  with  the  proud 
knowledge  <tf  a  "kt  well  dooe"  and  I 
am  SUM  ttaafe  be.wlU  conlinua  to  oobt 
tribute  g1gn1lic«ntly  to  the  wen  being  <rf 
the  country. 

I  extend  to  him  my  skaceit  best  wishes 
as  he  prepare*  to  return  to  private  Itte. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  R£MARKS 
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STAFP  STUDY  OF  THE  SCONCMOC 
'  IMPACT  OP  THK  McOOVXRN  DE- 
-PEN8E    BUDQFET 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


tf  or  aaaoMA 

IN  THE  HOtTSB  OT  REPBE8BNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  pub- 
licly available  unClaatffled  information, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee  in  cooperation 
with  minority  staff  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  have  com- 
pleted a  State-by-8tate  anatysls  of  the 
economic  InuMtct  of  the  McOovem  de- 
fense budget. 

The  analysis  is  based  upon  the  alter- 
native defoise  budget  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor McOovBui  in  January  of  1973  and 
the  subaequent  analyais  of  that  defense 
budget  iHvpared  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  Jidy  5,  1972,  in  reeponse  to 
requests  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R.  Laird  by  Senator  Wu.liam  Pioncntx 
and  Congressman  John  Rhodss. 

Certain  assumptions  were  necessaiUy 
made  with  respect  to  this  staff  analysis. 
In  each  instance  where  Senator  Mc- 
OovcBN's  alternate  defense  budget  pro- 
poses a  spedflc  cut  and  where  the  tan- 
pact  of  that  cut  ts  clearly  identifiable,  it 
is  so  noted  in  the  study.  For  erample. 
Senator  McOovnuf  has  spedflcaUy  nld 
he  would  ellmlnato  tbe  B-l  bomber  pro- 
gram. The  direct  reaiilt  of  that  would  be 
felt  in  defense  procurement  dollars  and 
in  those  defense  plants  currently  en- 
gaged in  developing  the  B-l  bomber. 
That  information — based  upon  an  un- 
equivocal pledge  of  Senator  McOovxiii — 
is  of  course  reported  in  this  study  as  a 
certain  cut.  Elimination  of  the  B-l,  how- 
ever, would  have  additional  ripple  ef- 
fects on  suboontr actors,  serviee  indus- 
tries and  on  support  establishments,  and 
would  additionally  have  a  program  Im- 
pact into  the  future  in  reductions  of 
military  personnel  and  bases.  None  of 
these  effects  have  been  included  in  the 
study,  however,  since  tfaey  would  re- 
quire assttmpUons  that  coold  not  neces- 
sarily be  estaMlshed  with  certainty. 

It  is  not  possible  to  report  with  pre- 
cision the  drastic  impact  of  Senator  Mc- 
Oo\'ZKM's  proposal  to  slash  our  carrier 
strength  from  II  to  six.  Similarly,  his 
proposal  to  reduce  by  W  percent  our  stra- 
tegic bomber  f  oroee  haa  xx)t  been  apdled 
out.  Senator  MoOovmr  has  not  yet  i«> 
vealed  how  thfa  mftiisturtaed  deterrent 
force  would  be  deployed.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  caiTier  reductloos  and  tbe 
bomber  reductions  will  force  tbe  clos- 


ing of,  er  menitfe  reducttoqe  la  •  num- 
ber of,  bases  throughout  tbe  country. 

Tbe  imDaet  ml  tbe  MoOovttm  defense 
budBofc  pmeeled  la  tb>  etody  en  a  State- 
by-state  baeia  would  be  very  sefvere.  The 
certaib  cuts  identUted  in  the  study  have 
beeadeteraHBed  tiy  tbe  meet  eonservative 
giridettnee;  enty  in  thoae  instanees  in 
wtaieb  neoator  McOovbn  baa  named  a 
ipeolfle  eut  and  where  that  oat  can  be 
directly  traceable  to  a  defense  contract 
or  ndBtary  tnrtall  alien  dees  this  report 
labd  tbe  program  impact  as  ocrtain.  In 
all  others,  tbe  cuts  are  deemed  to  be  only 
pocBiMe. 

The  altemato  MeOovem  defense  budg- 
et has  proposed  speciflc  reductloos;  it 
has  aleo  projected  percentage  reductions 
in  identtflaUe  elBeeeaoC-dBCense  espendl- 
tures.  Where  it  has  not  been  possible 
with  ecrtalnty  to  determine  a  specific 
dosing,  tbe  prrrfintaae  eut  proposed  by 
Bmaitor  licOovBui  for  the  categories  in- 
volved baa  been  applied  to  tbe  class  of 
insteletlnnir  in  Queetton.  Mccentage  cuts 
batve  been  applied  across  the  beard  to  ail 
imtallatiooe  relating  to  programs  for 
which  Senator  McOovaav  has  pcopoeed 
a  reduction.  Tbe  pereentegee  are  based 
upon  the  same  perceDtages  proposed  by 
McOovnir  for  program  reductions.  For 
example,  a  percentage  reduction  has  been 
aopUed  to  all  tactical  aircraft  bases 
acroea  tbe  country.  In  reali^,  tbe  actual 
cote  would  probiMy  not  be  made  In  that 
fasbien.  It  would  be  taom  logical  to  as- 
smne  that  Senator  McaoTCKir*s  budg- 
eteers  would  cut  certain  bases  entirely, 
other  bases  very  heavily  and  perhajTS 
some  bases  only  sligjbtly.  Tbe  equal 
across-tbe-board  eut  hae  been  apidied  in 
fairness  to  Senator  McOovmts's  pro- 
posals and  because  one  cannot  hypothe- 
sise which  bases  would  be  the  most  IBcely 
to  dose.  If  Senator  McOomir  will  speci- 
fy the  bases  to  be  cut  In  fun,  then  of 
course  this  data  can  be  revised  to  reflect 
the  actual  closings  and  what  would  be 
neoeeeary  to  accomplish  the  total  per- 
centage reductlona  censistent  with  his 
budget. 

Further,  the  assumption  was  made 
that  aU  cuts  would  apply  with  approxi- 
mately eotial  Impact  nationwide.  Absent 
more  QMClflc  information  from  Senator 
McOoviaiT,  there  would  be  iki  way  to 
reliably  forecast  the  heavy  imt)act  in  one 
region  or  State  as  opposed  to  another. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  from  Senator 
McGovntif's  foreign  policy  pronounce- 
ments that  the  west  coast  impact  would 
be  much  more  severe  than  the  impact  on 
the  east  coast.  Hence,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  data  contained  in  the  study  for 
Calif omla  is  very  conservative.  In  short, 
the  staff  hasnt  tried  to  superimpose  over 
tbe  data  in  the  attached  ttie  clearly 
stated  Intentions  of  the  McOovem  for- 
eign policy  doctrines.  Illustrative  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  Senator  McOovnw  has 
called  for  a  virtual  aband<xmient  of  the 
UJ3.  commitment  to  Asia  while  he  has 
called  for  only  a  60  percent  troop  cut 
in  Europe.  Clearly  west  coast  military 
support  operations  woidd  be  drastically 
redooed  and  east  coast  support  opera- 
tions redticed  to  a  lesser  degree.  Once 
again,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
hjrpotheslze  in  this  statistical  analysis 
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Senator  McOovcaVs  foreign  policy  in- 
tentlcns. 

Henoe,  there  would  be  regional  varia- 
tions for  his  propoeed  defense  budget  cuts 
if  they  are  carried  out  In  full  and  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  the  Impact 
would  be  much  more  severe  than  re- 
ported; in  a  few  areas  of  the  country 
would  the  impact  be  less  severe. 

Perhaps  in  the  remaining  days  of  the 
campaign  Senator  MoOovbeh  will  wish 
to  clarify  his  spedflc  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  major  dtfense  installations 
in  this  country.  It  is  our  view  that  he 
owes  it  to  the  American  people  to  make 
clear  not  only  what  he  would  cut  from 
the  defense  budget,  but  how  he  would 
cut  it  and  what  the  full  effect  of  those 
cuts  could  mean  both  to  protecting  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  main- 
taining the  economy  of  the  regions  of 
the  country.  Such  a  calamitous  up- 
heaval as  that  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
OovKSN  warrants  very  careful  examina- 
tion. 

The  8tate-by-8tate  analysis  must  be 
read  in  the  context  of  the  alternate 
McGovem  defense  budget  of  January 
1972  and  tbe  Department  of  Defense  let- 
ters oi  July  5  to  Senator  Pkoxkiu  and  to 
me.  I  would  note  in  passing  that  Senator 
Paoxxixx  has  in  the  past  and  in  a  book 
published  today  repudiated  the  more 
than  $30  billkm  cut  Senator  McOovaxH 
proposes.  In  fact.  Senator  PaoxsoKK  in 
his  book  calls  for  a  defense  levd  of  $70 
biUion.  which  is  $15  billion  higher  than 
that  proposed  by  Senator  McOovxen. 

The  study  foOows: 

McOovKKif'a  Statb)  "ALTsaMAis  Panratw" 
Fiscal  Tbas  10T&  Acnom  ( . 

1.  a6%  Bednetlon  tn  inlltt«ry  m*npow«: 

Army  from  S41.000  to  848.000  (38%) . 

Ore^teet  reduction  U  ortreeee  Yurope. 
SE  AaI*  eiul  Korea. 

Navy  from  603.000  to  471  000   (M%). 

Oreeteet  reduction  Is  In  oiuner  fovee  ead 
eseodsted  elr  wings  %z>A  ■eeort  veeeeU. 

Air  Faroe  from  717.000  to  476,000  (83%). 

Dr«atlc  reductions  In  BAO. 

MatIxms  trotn  iae,000  to  MOjOOO  (>§%). 

PrimarUy  ellmlniTton  at  totem  In  Jeyan 
(loci.  OklQ*w»). 

BeductkMi  In  training  bases. 

Seduced  proctirement  o(  stippUee. 

a.  Reduce  cinilJkn  employment  froa 
1,08«.000  to  761.000  or  38%. 

Impact  In  aU  UwUtlee  at  level  la  propor- 
tion to  FT  73  emplfoyiaeot. 

Uatoe  tiapaot  -wouM  be  at  la«uatrlal  ac- 
tlTlttee  d»pote.  ■bipyaies  aad  aircraft  re- 
wocfc  plants. 

3.  Reduce  total  procuienent  of  equlpmeat 
supplies  and  services  from  $40. IB  (FT  75  dol- 
lars) to  830  JS  or  4»%. 

Impact  on  aU  Defense  suppUea  at  least  In 
proportion  to  FT  73  levels. 

Special  Impaot  on  veapoos  systems  sup- 
pliers. 

4.  Reduce  training  and  support  forces  and 
insfHatWtae. 

Base  doauee  and  oonaeUdsAtons. 

Hearleet  Impact  oa  Industrial  ectlvHlea— 
foroetf  cloauras, 

Abeenoe  cC  funding  for  supplies  and  serr- 
loes. 

B.  Itedtiee  atr  defense  misefle  batteries 
from  31  to  8. 

Cloenre  of  noaaerous  saiall  activities,  many 
In  areas  irtth  little  okber  military  preetnce. 

5.  Reductkon  of  Naval  Fovces : 

Baduoe  carrier  foroe  from  18  to  6  wltti  3 
Atlantic  aad  4  Pacific. 

Continuous  deployment  requlrUag  overseas 
homeportlng. 
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B««ua*  •Mtmt  ablps  from  CM7  to  lio. 

lUdue*  amphibloua  ablpa  from  M  to  M 
uut  MooMMral*  tB  FMMe. 

Clo—  Mtt  ittantw  kiapblbkma  foce*. 

CVosor*  at  mytnl  Ifmnd  Bblpyarda. 

B«tac«  work  In  prlTst*  >blp7»rdB. 

Closure  of  ■ome  hozneport  titM. 

7.  Radiie*  Ifsvy  knaek  wtnga  from  13  to  6. 

OtosTir*  of  K**»l  Air  Statteiu. 

R«duetloiia  or  doaiirM  of  Air  Bowurt  V^ 
ctinim. 

ito(lu««d     piDOUTMiMnt    of     aircntft    *Ad 


tJtftHmim  OF  REMARKS 

OHB  ICAirS  OLYMPIC  VIEW 


Odober  18,  1972 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEK 


8.  B«tuc«  strfttoglc  bombers  from  Sll  to 

aoo 

Closura  of  SAC  bftsM. 

Cloavm  of  AJF  repair  depots. 

Bedttoed  traaloeaa  for  aupportlzif  contrac- 


0.  S«d\toe  Air  Vorce  tactical  wing*  from  ai 
Co  18  aad  air  defexue  KiuadroQi  from  7  to  ft. 

Cloae  TAC  tMMB. 

Reduction  or  cloeiire  of  repair  depots. 

Reduced  buslneea  for  auK>orUag  construc- 
tion. 

10.  Cancel  Bafegttartf. 

8«op  action  at  Korth  Dakota  ette. 
No  national  capital  site. 
Terminate  weapons  coaxracts. 

11.  Betfre  Titan: 

Base  leductlons  or  closures. 
Terminate  supporting  contractors. 

12.  Rait  Mtnuteman  hardening  and  up- 
grade. 

Terminate  coB«ruotlon  «>ntrmrt8  at  altee 
Terminate  hardware  oontrscts. 

13.  Cancel  I*-15  program 
Prime  ocn  tractor  employment. 
Sub-contractor  employment. 

14  Cancel  F-14  profram. 
Prime  contractor  emplovmeat. 
Sub-contractor  employment 

15  Cancel  Patrol  Prlgate  (PPK 
Potential  contractore  tejpaeted. 

16.  Oaaeel  OVAK-TO 
Potential  contractors  impacted. 

17.  Cancel  B-1  bomber  program. 
Prune  contractor  impact. 
Sub-contractor  impact. 

18    Halt  Poeetdon  eonversktoe. 

Shipyards. 

Weapon  contractor  and  sub-contractors. 

10.  Oaooel  MIBV. 

BAD  eoeitractor. 

Hirdware  contractors. 


;  ANSLTBIS  SSSTTXPTIQ 

I.  In  tba  abaenee  of  a  special  considera- 
tion, "certain"  impact  reflects  pro  rata  re- 
ductions as  follow*:  Army  23%:  Ifary.  73%: 
Air  Pore*.  3a«t ;  Marine  Corps.  »%;  ClTlllan 

a.  Special  consklerationsr 

SAC  Basse:  "certatn"  ts  61%  reduction  In 
military  and  36%  reduction  ta  dvUlans. 

TAC  Bams:  "eertain-  is  14%  reduetloa  in 
mUltary  aad  M'^c  reduction  ta  civilians. 

Navy  Air  Bases  'certain"  is  54%  reduc- 
tion IB  ■illttary  and  «e%  rednctlon  to  clvU- 


Depots:  "certain"  Is  Mt  redtictlon  reflect- 
ing they  are  prtmartly  ctrlllan  operations. 

3  The  •poeslble"  column  b  restricted  to 
comment  on  the  most  likely  closures 'con- 
solidations.' reallgnn^nts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  u  the  completed  Stete- 
by-Stat«  MuUyite  of  the  econoailto  ImiMct 
of  the  McOovem  defense  tmdcet  Is,  In- 
deed, a  voluminous  document,  toeing 
some  70  pages.  I  have  elected  not  to  ask 
that  It  be  reprinted  In  the  CoNotxssioKAL 
RxcoRo  at  the  conseQuent  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  11.785.  May  I  sucgest.  bowever. 
thai  oortaa  may  be  ohUlned  by  ceotact- 
in«  the  House  Repubhean  PoUcy  Cocn- 
mittoe.  1616  Longirorth  House  OfBce 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20915;  or 
202/225-^68. 


JM  TBB  H0178B  CV  RXPRXSXRTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
showing  of  the  US.  Olympic  team  in 
Mui^eh  fell  far  short  of  the  ezpaetatloas 
of  many  American  people.  This  may  have 
come  as  a  surprise  to  a  great  many,  but 
not  to  Or.  Max  M.  Novlch,  MJ>..  an 
orthopeette  turgeoo  wtio  praetlceB  in 
Ptrth  Amboy.  N.J  Since  1964.  Or.  Norkh 
has  been  a  physician  with  the  Inter- 
natiotml  Amatevr  Boztog  Federation, 
and  baa  been  in  attendance  at  the  last 
three  Olymiite  games.  In  addition,  be  lias 
aaisted  1»  mimerouB  international  box- 
ing oenteate. 

His  candid,  and  frank  ob8tfvati<»s 
afeottt  the  U.a.  Olympic  team  and  Inter- 
natioDal  sporto  In  general  prove  to  be 
very  enUgfatening  and  toformatlve.  To 
those  vt  my  eefleagues  who  cire  genotnely 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  United 
States  in  tntematiosial  sports.  I  com- 
mend the  t«adfaig  of  this  article: 

Past  3:  Oane  Max's  OLT«a>ic  Vtsw:  T3A. 

AisATsm  Wowiees  Ijuairaro,  VKx— 

(By  Charles  J.  Read,  Jr.) 

The  etaeeato  sound  of  Howard  Coaell  ham- 
mered aimy.  lecturing  millions  of  telerlslon 
vleweis  that  tbla  was  the  finest  showing  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Olympic  boxers. 
It  did  appear  that  way  for  the  first  few  days, 
but  at  the  end  the  0.S.  bad  one  gUd  madal 
and  three  bronze. 

In  the  1968  Oames  the  US.  won  two  golds 
(seven  medals  m  all) .  In  1964  one  gold.  The 
one  In  'M  was  by  Joe  Prajrter.  One  In  "88  was 
by  Oeorge  Poreman.  Both  heaTywelghta.  In 
this  sprawling  country,  bigness  is  goodness. 
In  the  laTa  Olympics  only  hearywelght  Duane 
*«btek  was  given  a  chance  for  U.S.  victory. 
Be  was  soundly  beaten  and  received  no  medal. 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand  In  in- 
ternational boxing?  WUI  this  country  ever 
show  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary 
Cuba? 

"The  Olyraptca  brought  out  something  rve 
known  for  (jnlte  a  whllet  Europeans  are  more 
serious  about  their  sports  than  we  are.  Otir 
great  athletes  are  gobbled  up  by  the  pros." 

Dr.  Max  Novlch  was  talking,  a  veteran  of 
three  Olympic  Oamas  from  rtngalde,  plus  In- 
ternational boxing  tours  throtigh  Qennany, 
England,  Italy,  Russia,  the  Pan  American 
Oames  and  one  of  this  country's  real  amateur 
boKlng  experts. 

Despite  a  laek  at  American  medals  and 
despite  pecuUar  fudging  which  eliminated 
some  U.8.  boxwa.  sports  fans  who  kept  thelr 
eyaa  glued  to  the  TV  for  over  60  hours  were 
Impressed  and  excited  by  amatetir  boxing. 
The  same  sports  fans  who  would  not  pay  a 
nickel  to  watch  the  present  professional 
ptigtllsts. 

"Tee.  amatew  boxing  ts  much  faster,  more 
exclttng."  said  Dr  Novlch.  Tre  always  feOt 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  International  boK- 
ing  far  exceeds  anything  profeaslooal  boxing 
oflersw 

"We  have  to  do  more  about  it.  but  It  costs 
a  lot  of  money  to  bring  a  foreign  team  over 
here.  Madison  Square  Oarden  tried  It  two 
years  ago  with  the  Italians  and  it  flopped. 
That  was  due  to  glaring  promotioaal  defects. 
Last  smnmsr  the  blsh  came  to  New  Tozk 
Oty  and  It  was  packed  with  several  rhfr tirnnil 
paople  turned  away.  It  had  been  played  up 
every  day  beforehaojd.  especially  In  the  QaQy 
News." 

One  area  which  has  dropped  the  UjS.  tttto 


the  I««er  erlielon  of  emsaaiii  boxing  is  the 
lack  oC  ooUsgs  boalnc  twnWMiie. 

*'Bii*  nosT  tbea*  as*  bOBiiig  oluba  again  at 
Lislxlfli,  West  Cftsstsa  BMite,  Wsst  Point  and 
Annapolis.  Tbert  are  ftuv  onlvsraltlsB  on  the 
west  coast  with  IxnttBg  teams.  This  la  a  new 
thrust  In  aasaCsur  Ito^igi''  estd  Or.  Mu. 

ite4  svea  ttioagh  fbam  was  dlmppoint- 
msnt  ta  Iftinlali,  UUB.  ha— is  dieiilaiaii  far 
mots  fsBdUartty  wttti  IntsmaSlonai  rulee 
and  ability  to  ecocv  nndsr  Otynq^to  methods 
than  In  past  asars. 

"Tea  sxactay."  said  Dr.  KTovlch.  "We  have 
been  working  very  hard  with  our  boxers  in 
America  since  the  1964  Games  In  Tokyo, 
whare  it  was  (Mri'IUUI  our  Hoys  just  didn't 
know  how  to  conduct  themselves  under  Inter- 
national rulfls." 

The  ntao  behlnit  tMS'  etap  fonrsBf  la  Coi. 
Don  Hull,  executive  dlasstoi'  of  tiM'  AAU. 
along  with  Dr.  Ben  Becker,  chairman  of  the 
AAU  boxing  commlttse. 

"A  whole  sfTsg  of  cnenhsB.  tislasrs  and 
offlclals  throughout  the  country  tield  clinics 
to  teach  international  rulsa.  As  a  result  we 
didn't  have  as  much  fouling  as  w»  used  to. 
Our  athletes  have  to  know  the  rules  or  get 
thrown  out. 

"Whan  I  weat  on  our  Bueopean  trip  in 
1968."  said  Dr.  Ubvlch.  "Clsorgs  Porenum 
was  disqualified  In  two.  fights.  He  was  rough- 
ing up  his  opponents,  looping  punches  and 
doing  things  they  don't  go  for.  He  learned 
that  E^iropsan  refSreas  dont  fOol  around 
and  went  on  to  win  tdoa  Olympic  ttOs. 

"The  Russian.  Cuban  and  European 
fighters  hafvtf  sSand-up  stylsa.  We  have  the 
busy  fighters  and  they  don't  particularly 
care  for  that  in  Elurope. 

"The  Cubans  are  trained  by  a  Russian.  KX. 
the  Pan-Am  he  was  In  ths  Cubans'  comer. 
Eto  had  a  gold  tooth  and  was  waving  a  towel 
between  rounda — typically  Kuaslaa.  People 
began  to  say,  'Look,  that's  a  Russian  coach.' 
So  he  disappeared.  He  showed  up  again  In 
MiuUch,  but  they  also  had  a  Cuban  in  the 
corner." 

It  was  noticed  that  American  boxers  In  the 
Olympics  were  very  regimented.  They  would 
bow  to  each  side  of  the  ring  following  the 
bout  aad  bow  to  the  refsrse  on  a  break. 

"Toa  must  act  like  a  gentleman  at  all 
tlmss,"  Or.  Max  explained.  "The  Interna- 
tional Amateur  T^»'"g  Association  considers 
boxing  a  sport  where  the  boxers  are  sports- 
men and  It's  all  a  part  of  the  game  to  show 
you  are  a  dvUized  boxer.  Ton  must  have  no 
anlmostty  txywards  your  opponent. 

"It's  part  of  our  teaching  program.  We've 
gone  overboard  cd.  this  because  we've  been 
cntldaed  for  lack  of  rales  before.  Dt's  not  a 
bad  thing  for  dlsoipilne.  Of  course  many  of 
our  boys  are  In  the  Army  and  Air  Porce  and 
ars  used  to  being  disciplined. 

**!  like  It.  It  shows  we  are  dealing  with 
athletes,  not  anlmallatlc  fighters." 

Thoee  working  directly  with  the  U.S. 
boxars  were  Sgt.  dene  Cooper  of  the  Air 
^irce  and  Bobby  Lewis.  Bach  boxer  had 
either  Cooper  or  Lewis  as  his  adviser  and 
coach,  "and  tbsy  make  a  ffxxX.  taara."  Dr. 
Novlch  added. 

On  Individual  boxers.  Dr.  Novlch  had  these 
conaments. 

"I  felt  Marvin  Johnson  (16B-pounder  from 
Indianapolis)  was  ths  beet  we  had.  IVo  ques- 
tion about  It.  He  has  everything." 

But  the  iS-ycar-old  southpaw  lost  In  the 
semiflnsja.  Dr.  Max  said,  'and  be  had  beaten 
that  guy  In  Russia.  There's  no  doubt  the  Eu- 
ropeans train  longer  and  ara  able  to  stand  up 
under  the  Olympic  schedule  of  five  or  six 
bouts  tn  II  days. 

"Boblck  was  the  biggest  dlsappotntment 
becauaa  he  was  so  highly  touted,"  the  doctor 
said  of  the  U.S.  heavywetght.  "Duans  Is  a  real 
gentleman,  a  Qa»  ruemg  aan,  I  think  he  was 
a  Uttle  overwhaJmsd  a^^  cead  the  press  too 

"I  expected  a  bit  more  from  Tito  Dement 
(113  pounds  from  Bossier  City,  La.)  but  he 
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didn't  have  tha  ruggsdnsss  you  have  to  have 
itx  the  Olympics. 

"Jesse  Valdss  (147-potindsr  from  ths  Air 
pwce)  was  not  ta  ths  same  elass  as  JoOinaan, 
MJt  a  fine  flglitsr  and  a  very  ntes  yeuBg 

■Ml."  . 

conosmlng  tbs  only  VS.  gold  madal  wla- 
ner,  I3»«paund  Bag  aauiss  of  Taeama.  Wtsb., 
Dr.  Max  said,  "I  certainly  dldnt  think  hs 
was  the  best  we  had.  Hs  was  fortunats  on 
a  couple  of  decisions,  and  he  won,  eo  he  must 
have  been  doing  aomething  right." 

Some  hnprovement.  Some  hope.  But  still 
the  U.8.  Is  not  In  the  same  class  as  the 
KuropesBs. 

"Russia  particularly.  On  my  trip  to  Europs 
I  saw  how  they  dsvelop  ttaetr  super  athletes," 
Dr.  Novlah  said. 

'The  first  tlma  a  boy  shows  aptitude  for 
a  sport  he's  advised  to  go  to  a  sports  com- 
plex. There  are  lO.OOO  such  complexes  tn 
Russia  with  faculties  for  every  sport  except 
golf  Facilities  both  indoors  and  outdoors  for 
swimming,  track,  tennis,  boxing— you  name 
it.  A  boy  goss  ts  the  complex  thres  times  a 
week  aftar  school.  He's  asslgnad  to  a  ooaob 
that  takaa  care  ai  four  or  five  boya. 

"All  the  coaches  are  master  sportsmen  who 
have  won  their  spurs  mtematlonally;  not 
coaches  who've  read  it  from  books.  They've 
been  tiaougb  It. 

"The  sports  oomplsxss  Ml  have  bobelt 
wh«:e  an  athlete  can  bring  his  family  when 
preparing  for  the  Olympics.  Tou  live  your 
regular  life,  get  paid  your  salary  and  you're 
training.  So  In  effect  they  are  professional 
athletes. 

"In  contrast,  we  have  utter  dislocation.  An 
athlete  has  to  leave  his  home,  his  family  and 
pay  his  own  way. 

"The  Olympic  teams  are  not  dsvslnipad  by 
the  Olympic  Committee  In  this  country. 
They  aim  devslopod  by  tha  AAU.  by  the  NCAA 
and  ths  military  services.  Ths  Olympic  Com- 
mittee gives  very  Uttle  of  its  time  or  money 
to  the  actual  development  of  teams.  They 
take  the  athletes  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
Oames. 

"Theee  should  be  mors  money  coming  out 
of  the  OijBipio  devsU^msnt  clinics  for  all 
sports,  all  over.  The  AAXJ  goes  broks  txatnlng 
our  athletes.  The  AAU  gives  Ite  tUns  and 
ssrvices  free,  does  the  real  spade  work  to  de- 
velop onr  athletes  and  Is  not  given  suOclent 
credit. 

"The  Otymptc  Commlttse  gets  plenty  from 
the  popolatioii  tieeause  of  the  maglo  name 
'Olymplss.'  Thslr  coOkcs  as*  filled  but  th«y 
don't  speaid  it  on  development  programs. " 

The  Hg  fonaar  amateur  boxer  sbakw  his 
head  and  says: 

"America,  you'd  bettar  wake  up,  because 
these  Suropeana  axe.  getting  strongw  and 
stronger." 


RETIRJEMENT  OF  "MANNY"  CELLER 


HOK.  WILUAM  S.  BIOORilEAD 

or  FXlnf8Tl,VA^flA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  short- 
ly the  curtain  will  fall  on  one  of  tibe 
fineet  careers  of  congressional  achieve- 
ment these  halls  have  ever  witneased. 

The  most  common  adjectives  fall  short 
of  truly  descrlblDs  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence established  by  Ekanttel  Cxllxx 
during  his  50  years  in  the  HQnse. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  being  trite  to  say 
that  when  "Mahwy"  Ck-lxh  retires  -we 
will  have  lost  a  giant  of  a  man  whose 
record  win  be  congressional  legend. 

This  is  the  man  who.  as  chairm&n  of 
ttie  Rouse  Judiciary  Committee,  shaped 
and  guided  the  great  civil  rights  bills 


txrwNSiOfas  of  bsmarks 

I'hrwig^  Coagpass  during  the  ISSO's  and 
1960*8.  lie  was  raapomittika  for  f«ur 
aamdiiMnts  to  the  Constltiitlctt.  And  he 
gwre  dimctiaa  amd  lOKlaabip  to  hua- 
dreds  <tf  otho-  bills  as  they  wended  their 
war  tbrottgb  tte  intdaadaa  d  paaaege. 

He  is  A.  taimaat  lawyer,  an  eloquent 
spaekar,  and  in  Che  bttttcal  sense,  a  greet 
rabbi  «r  teacher. 

ite  6v  fbilewB  night,  MAnrr  C»f.T.«s 
will  be  succeeded.  Bat  he  will  new  be 
r^riaced. 

I  hope  that  his  future  endeavors  are 
happy  and  sueceasful  ones. 

Msmrr  Cbllb — his  career  is  one  to 
extvy,  his  record  one  to  enralate. 
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TBS  DRSrO  PROBLEM  STILL  GROWS 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WAYNE  IT. 

ABPDfAIX 


HON.  MELyiN  PRICE 

or  uxiMoia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BBPRBBEHTATIVBa 

Tuesday,  October  IT,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nunois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  peed  the  biography-  of  Watws  NorviBi, 
AeraTAKL,  starting  from  birth  in  the  year 
mat  William  McKlnley  won  the  Presi- 
dency over  Wifliun  JenntagB  Bryan,  np 
t»  his  deeticm  to  this  bottr  hi  the  year 
tlMtt  Harry  Tinman  defeated  "nioniBs 
Dewey,  one  ts  oomptiled  to  conchide  that 
his  ^mining  and  experience  perforce  des- 
tined him  to  be  one  of  the  great  leglsla- 
toTB  of  an  time. 

Indeed,  that  biography  reads  like  the 
ideid  currlculmn  of  a  preparatory  school 
for  leaders  of  the  Etouse  of  Representa- 
tives. PtiWic  schools,  miiveraity,  law 
school,  teaching,  private  industry,  law 
practice,  school  board,  municipal  govern- 
ment, State  house  of  i  epi  esentattves, 
wMp,  floor  leader.  Speaker,  enlisted  serv- 
iceman In  World  War  I,  commissioned 
oombat  service  in  World  War  H,  and 
menfoership  in  and  service  to  more  orga- 
n!BBti(Xi8  than  one  could  enumerate. 

Bat  this  occasion  Is  more  to  commend 
how  that  experience  was  trnnslftted  Into 
lase  woi^  of  the  House  of  R^reseahta- 
ttves.  No  Member  of  this  body  In  recent 
years  haa  failed  to  appreciate  the  almost 
dogged  Uioroughness  with  which  the  leg- 
islation his  committee  reported  waa  pre- 
pared. It  has  been  long  and  wen  Joiown 
that  he  was  "unreachable"  whenever  any 
of  bis  subcommittees  were  meeting,  as  he 
was  attending  that  meeting,  preparing 
for  managing  whatever  the  business 
might  be  on  the  floor  later.  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  any  single  BCember  of  this 
body  has  ever  accomplished  more  legis- 
latively than  Watwk  Asptnai-l  has. 

In  1967,  when  the  House  created  the 
Cammittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  honored  me  to  Chair  it,  the 
House  also  chose  Watiti  Asfihau,  to  be 
amoDg  those  who  would  shape  and  guide 
it  Working  with  him  an  t2ils  committee 
has  provided  me  with  even  greater  re- 
spect for  his  fairness,  candor,  Inciaive- 
ness,  and  fortitude.  Bis  Qrcsence  wID  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  9Sd  Ctmgraaa,  but 
h^  will  not  go  unremembered.  Hlfi  tenure 
has  been  a  legislative  rocnupient.  and 
Ms  legacy  Is  one  for  an  to  seek  to  emu- 
late. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANCEL 

or  nw  rout 

IN  ISB  HOUSE  OP  BBmESSNTATIVXS 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  RANCnSL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
of  tills  countTj'  to  stop  or  even  slow  the 
soaring  rate  of  drug  addiction  has  left  it 
at  the  mercy  at  this  cancerous  habit 
which  knows  no  mercy. 

Heroin  addiction  is  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  crime,  and  that  problem  too  is 
wOTsenlny — up  33  percent  In  recent  years. 
Heroin  addicts  spend  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion a  year  on  their  habit,  niiilrft>g  crim- 
inal narcoties  traffic  one  of  America's 
Isu'gest  industries.  That  $6  billion  Is  paid 
by  the  victims  of  the  millions  of  burglar- 
ies, robberies  and  thefts  catxu&lttad  by 
heroin  addicts  each  year.  It  amounte  to 
a  "heroin  tax"  of  $100  a  year  for  every 
American  family  of  four. 

HeKrin  addiction  is  no  longer  isolated 
tn  the  urban  gheVbo.  It  has  spread  to  all 
parts  of  society.  Nor  is  heroin  addiction 
an  isolated  problem  of  the  addicts.  It  Is  a 
serious  problem  that  afffects  ereryme 
who  Is  a  vlotira  of  tfteh-  crime. 

Hertdn  addiction  has  spread  to  epi- 
demic proportions  m  late  1909,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narootles  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
estimated  Hie  number  of  heroin  users  In 
the  United  States  to  be  318.000,  At  ttie 
end  of  1971,  the  estimate  was  560,000. 

A  year  ago  the  BHDD  estimated  that  5 
to  8  tons  of  heroin  were  being  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  each  year.  Today 
theb-  eetimate  is  6%  to  10  tons. 

A  major  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
war  on  drugs  has  been  the  Nation's  fail- 
ure to  prevent  Southeast  Asia  from 
emerging  as  a  major  source  of  heroin. 
One  quarter  to  one  third  of  the  heroin 
entering  the  United  States  cornea  from 
Souttaeast  Asia.  If  presort  trends  een- 
Unue.  Soicttieast  Asia  wiU  replaoe  Turkey 
as  the  me^r  source  for  heroin  entartng 
this  country. 

The  reaaoc  tiiat  thb  NetJen  has  been 
unable  to  prevent  this  is  that  ow  alliea  in 
Laos,  Thailand,  and  Soutii  Vletaam  are 
involved  in  ttie  nanotlcs  trade.  The 
United  States  does  not  crack  down  on 
them  because  officials  have  placed  the 
need  for  alrbwseB  in  Thailand.  Lee  mer- 
cenaciesaiul  ViBtnameee  soldlen  over  the 
safety  of  tills  Natioa's  populatton  from 
the  drug  invasloa. 

While  a  law  thai  I  authored  eneMee 
aU  to  be  cut  off  to  cotiatriee  that  refuse 
to  stop  eootrlbuting  to  our  drug  prob- 
lem, ooluianlst  Jaok  Andeceoa.  in  a  ool- 
umn  which  appeared  ia  the  NMs  York 
Post  oo  Friday.  October  18,  jiateis  out 
that  classified  CIA  docniments  «!««  evi- 
dence that  Southeast  Aslea  leaders  are 
either  pcoteeting  drug  smugglers,  or  are, 
themselves,  participating  In  the  traffic 
in  illegal  drugs  to  AmyTj^ii 

More  than  $200  miUlon  In  miUiary  aid 
anxmaSy  goes  to  the  Sottvaon*  Ptieuma 
government  In  Iaos.  Tat  (me  CLi  docu- 
ment quotad  by  Andfir^on  said : 

A  broad  spectrum  of  Lao  eodety  is  in- 
VQlved  In  the  narcoties  buslnaas,  ixv^uHtng 
generals,  prfnree,  high-level  bureaucrats  aad 
province  govemors. 

iLaotlan  generals,  it  seems,  are  provid- 
ing the  transportation  for  drug  smug- 


8l«rs.  Ironically,  aeeortttng  to  the  reports 
In  Anderson's  possession,  the  planes  and 
trucks  to  tnnspovt  ths  An«ri«H)#und 
narcotics  are  paid  for  by  the  UJ3.  mili- 
tary programs  which  Congress  has  said 
should  be  cut  off  tn  just  tbia  kind  of 
situation. 

This  secret  report  goes  on  to  aay,  ac- 
cording to  Anderson,  that  thedifficulty  of 
cutting  off  aM  is  great  since  "the  rislc 
of  Jeopardizing  some  part  of  the  military 
Is  high" 

Our  $240  million  aid  to  Cambodia  goes 
to  help  support  one  of  the  major  ship- 
ment points  for  Southeast  Asian  heroin 
and  the  unstable  corrupt  government 
that  protects  this  operation. 

Andersofn  goee  on  to  quote  from  the 
report: 

If  U3,  aid  wen  wltb«lr&wn,  tb*  goTera- 
ment't  sbfllty  to  wltbvtand  Comm  unlet  ag> 
gre—teo  voold  be  «««kenad  to  tli«  point  oX 
oolIapM. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  prospect  of 
the  coUapse  0/  a  tiny  eorrupt  govern- 
ment on  the  other  «fde  of  the  world  is 
more  Important  than^the  deaths  of  hun- 
dreds, at  our  young  people,  black  and 
white,  because  of  heroin? 
The  story  is  no  better  in  South  Viet- 
nam. While  the  Thieu  regime  has 
mouthed  promisee  to  stem  the  flow. of 
hezoiB  from  Its  mountainous  areas,  An- 
derson quotes  this  report  as  saying,  "the 
corrupflon  among  government,  civilian, 
mllltAry  and  police  ofllciala,  some  of 
whom  have  been  participating  in  the 
narc<xtlcs  traffic  themselves"  makes  the 
proopects  of  stopping  South  Vtetaoamese 
hendn  traffic  without  drastic  action  very 
dim. 

As  for  these  drastic  actions,  the  report 
Is  further  quoted  to  say: 

It  Is  not  In  Uu  U.S.  tntancta  to  lmpl«m«at 
sn  sir  cut-off,  aven  to  punlab  Vl«tixam  Xor 
tttoan  to  (xaxtrol  drugs. 

Tbaliand  and  much  of  South  America 
rapaAt  tbla  same  depteaslag  story.  Obvl- 
ouslgt,  (he  war  on  druss  has  become  the 
victim  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Ada. 

Up  to  14MX,«M  Amerloan  QI's  sent  to 
Aght  ta  Vietnam  slnos  1969  became  ad- 
dicted to  herolit  ptodoeed  and  marketed 
by  our  fioutheasBk  Asian  allies.  This  same 
hert^  1b  now  taking  ite  toU  In  our  own 
country. 

dates  (M  impressive  setsures.  Impor- 
tant arrests,  and  latematlonal  coopera- 
UoB  oaa  simply  not  hide  tlie  f&Huree. 
Ridding  America  of  the  heroin  plague 
ahouU  bo  a  seiioasly  ptmoed  national 
goal.  When  we  spsod  $80  billion  to  fight 
North  Vlotnant  and  lass  than  tl  bfflion 
taflgbl  dnicssMUfUmi.  the  priorities  are 
«nytiila0  bvfe  eoKrect. 

In^nnirmhfp  iam,  a  leading  Federal 
nascoMoi  oOocr  said: 

Mrtxf  tSae  eae  srlilUt  Is  cMrad.  more  take 
ttis  flaov  benwi—  of  the  «v«r-lncrMMlng 
smouBta  of  MrolB  Maflsbte. 

A  year  ago.  the  American  people  were 
toM  ttet^  opium  production  was  being 
phased  oq*  In  Tatker— which  had  In  the 
post  aoeownted  for  M  percent  of  the  her- 
oin being  amugi^ed  hito  the  United 
States. 

Aar  Americans  today,  Vbia  elicits  sever- 
al qnastlons  which  shoxUd  be  %aked. 

If  opium  production  in  Turkey  is  being 
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phased  out,  how  can  heroin  Importa- 
tUm — and  siddlctlon — be  increasing? 

And  why  is  the  overall  problem  worse 
than  ever  after  aU  thj  calls  for  special 
£W!tlon? 

The  answer,  again,  lies  in  the  region 
known  as  the  Ctolden  Triangle  where 
the  borders  of  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Laos 
converge.  One  year's  crop  of  700  to  1,000 
totis  can  be  refined  into  enough  heroin 
to  sivply  America's  addicts  for  10  years. 
More  and  more  of  this  heroin  is  reaching 
the  American  market 

Southeast  Asia  hea  been  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  opium  and  lias  had  opium  addic- 
tion problems  of  its  own  for  some  time. 
But  only  In  1969  did  the  white  pure  No.  4 
heroin  prized  toy  American  addicts  be- 
gin to  be  produced  in  Southeast  Asia. 

When  It  appeared.  It  appeared  in 
earnest.  John  Ingersoll,  Director  of 
BNDD,  said: 

Oiir  flrst  Indication  of  the  presence  of 
(No.  4)  herolD  in  8outh««Bt  Asia  came  in 
D»o*mb«r  of  1  WW.  In  1970,  the  trickle  turned 
Into  a  stream,  and  tn  1071.  the  strsam  turned 
into-  a  torrent  of  heroin  pouring  out  of  the 
"Oolden  Triangle." 

Since  there  was  no  indigenous  demand 
for  No.  4  heroin  anywhere  in  Southeast 
Asia,  its  appearance  signified  an  inten- 
tion to  supply  the  U.S.  market.  The  first 
victims  were  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

Now  that  many  of  our  QI's  have  come 
home  and  the  market  for  No.  4  has  di- 
minished in  Southeast  Asia,  Southeast 
Asian  heroin  is  being  marketed  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  United  States  has  always  tolerated 
corruption  on  the  part  of  our  allies  in 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  as  long  as  they 
fight  at  least  part  of  the  war  and  follow 
at  least  some  of  our  policies.  Black  mar- 
keteerlng,  stealing  U.S.  aid,  currency 
manipulation  and  smuggling  are  toler- 
ated and  all  are  rampant.  Narcotics  traf- 
ficking lias  not  been  treated  any  differ- 
ently. 

A  vast  military  and  political  apparatus 
was  built  up  in  Indochina  by  the  United 
States.  We  ignored  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  link  in  that  apparatus  was  simul- 
taneously becoming  part  of  a  vast  opium 
producing,  refining,  and  .smuggling  appa- 
ratus which  today  Is  well  on  the  way  to 
replacing  Turkey  as  the  major  source  of 
heroin  entering  the  United  States. 

The  basics  of  the  development  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  opium  and  heroin  trade 
are  these: 

Zn  Laos,  opium  Is  grown  by  the  Meo 
tribesmen  we  organized  into  General  Van 
Pao's  "secret  army."  In  fact,  once  the 
Uhlted  States  began  providing  them  with 
Uheral  food  supplies  to  assure  their  al- 
legiance, many  of  them  were  able  to 
switch  to  opium  as  virtually  their  only 
crpp. 

ii  Burma,  opium  Is  grown  by  the  Shan 
rebels,  the  biggest  opium  growers  In  the 
world.  They  are  armed  with  American 
weapons  provided  by  the  CIA  or  which 
were  acquired  by  trading  opium  with 
government  officials  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land for  guns  supplied  by — and  stolen 
from — the  UJ3.  millltary  aid  program. 

Opium  Is  also  grown  by  hill  tribesmen 
in  Thailand, 

Opium  from  Burma  is  transported  into 
Thailand  by  remnants  of  the  Nationalist 
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Chinese— KMT— fbrc*  drtven  out  of 
China  in  1948,  These. torcot  are  armed 
with  U,S.  weapons  and  have  bem  sup- 
ported by  the  dA.  Ttic  Itiai  Oovenunent 
now  uses  them  to  patrol  its  rugfeed 
northern  frontier  with  Banna  and  to 
help  suppress  the  growlnff  bunrgency  in 
northern  Thailand. 

Opium  is  transported  by  the  Royal 
Laotian  Air  Force  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Force,  which  have  been  or- 
ganized, flnanoed,  and  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  and  on  local  comm«t:ial 
ffigfaUaswell. 

Oplimx  and  morphine-base — which  is 
transformed  into  opium — are  transported 
from  Thai  ports  in  fishing  trawlers  to 
clandestine  laboratories  in  Hong  Kong. 
This  could  not  happen  without  govern- 
ment oompUdty. 

Heroin  Is  refined  in  laboratories  in 
Thailand,  Laos,  Burma,  and  Hong  Kong. 
In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  output. 
Hong  Kong  now  rivals  the  refining  ca- 
pacity of  Marseilles. 

From  Southeast  Asia,  heroin  has  been 
smuggled  to  the  United  States  via  many 
routes.  There  have  been  aeirures  of  hero- 
in sent  to  the  United  States  from  South- 
east Asia  via  the  mlUtcur  postal  system. 
Southeast  Asian  heroin  is  reaching  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Latin  America. 
as  well  as  France. 

A  courier  ring  was  uncovered  smug- 
gling Southeast  Asian  heroin  to  the 
United  States  via  the  Philippines.  An- 
other ring  was  uncovered  this  year  op- 
erating through  Bangkok.  Seamen  from 
Hong  Kong  are  also  increasingly  par- 
ticipating in  the  KtmiggHng 

We  ignored  the  drug  problem  in  South- 
east Asia  until  1971,  when  heroin  use 
reached  epidemic  proportions  among  our 
OTs  in  Southeast  Asia.  By  then,  it  was 
too  late.  Our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  had 
developed  a  vast  opium  network  while 
the  United  States,  with  its  great  power  in 
Southeast  Asia,  patrolled  the  air.  land, 
and  sea,  organized  armies.,  created  and 
destroyed  governments,  promoted  in- 
trigue, but  ignored  the  opium  trade. 

Important  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  governments  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Thailand  are  raking  in 
big  profits  from  the  drug  trade.  They  are 
not  about  to  forgo  these  profits,  at  least 
not  of  their  own  accord. 

The  U.S.  Army  provost  marshal  in 
South  Vietnam,  in  a  1»71  Ttvori,  stated 
that  the  opium  trade  th  South  Vietnam 
is  controlled  by  a  four-tiered  psrramid. 
.^t  the  top  are  'the  powers  behind  tiie 
scenes  who  can  manipulate,  foster,  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  illicit  traffic  in 
drugs."  The  people  comprising  this  group, 
the  report  stated,  "may  be  high-level,  in- 
fluential political  figuree.  Oovemment 
leaders,  or  moneyed  Chinese  members  of 
the  criminal  ayndlcates  now  flourishing 
in  the  Cholon  section  of  the  city  of 
Saigon." 

"the  provost  marshal  identified  Trwi 
Thien  Khol,  chief  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese customs  fraud  repression  division  ar^<^ 
brother  of  Prime  Minister  Tran  Thien 
Khelm.  as  a  "principaT'  in  the  opimn 
traffic. 

Oeneral  Ngo  Dzu.  n  Corps  commander 
in  South  Vietnam  and  a  stench  sup- 
porter of  President  TTileu,  was  Identified 
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last  year  as  a  major '  naitsoUcs  tfaffleker. 
Ttileu  promoted  mm  after  a  wMtewadi 
investigation.    _  „  ^  ^^ 

Oen.  Otiane  RattijKjne  controHed  the 
largest  hertfln  laboratory  ta  ao«tt»ast 
Asia  during  his  tenure  as  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Eoyal  Laotian  Army— the  only 
anny  other  tilkn  that  of  t^e  United 
States  that  is  complrtety11h»nced  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayw.  This  Ifcbcrktbry  was  ttie 
major  supplier  of  herott-for  U.S.  fbrces 
In  South  Vietnam  at  the  peak  of  the 
heroin  epidemic. 

NBC  News  reported  on  July  15,  1971; 
that  both  President  Thleu  and  Vice  Pf  es- 
Ident  Ky  were  ftaancliig  thfctr  election 
campaigns  flron  the  n»rcotlcs  traffic  and 
labeled  President  Thifeu's  chief  Intelli- 
gence officer  "the  biggest  pusher  ta  Soutti 
Vietnam."  Quang's  involvement  ta  the 
herota  trade  has  been  conftimed  by  other 
sources. 

The  Plllptao  courier  ring  broken  up  by 
BNDD  in  1970  had  smuggled  approxi- 
mately 1,000  kilograms  of  Southeast 
Asian  herota  Into  the  United  States  in 
the  previous  year.  TTiat.  was  enough  to 
supply  15  to  20  percent  of  the  estimated 
U.S.  consumption  at  the  time. 

On  April  5.  1971.  7.7  kUos  of  Double 
U-O  GQobe  brand  Laotian  herota— the 
same  brand  produced  to  Oen.  Ouane  Rat- 
tlkone's  laboratories — were  seized  in  Fort 
Monmouth,  NJ. 

On  November  11,  lfli7l,  15.5  kilos  of  the 
same  brand  of  Laotian  herota  were  seized 
ta  New  York  City. 

The  new  Laotian  Ambassador  to  France 
was  caught  ta  April  1971  when  he  arrived 
in  Paris  with  60  kUograms  of  herota  ta 
his  suitcase.  That  Is  enotigh  to  supply 
5.000  addicts  for  a  full  year. 

In  January  1972.  U.S.  customs  inspec- 
tors ta  Honolulu  broke  up  a  smuggling 
ring  and  arrested  three  couriers  body- 
carrying  herota  from  Bangkok  to  buyers 
ta  San  Francisco  and  New  Yoik. 

On  April  5,  1972,  a  scamui  was  ar- 
rested In  Miami  with  IjO  kUos  of  Double 
U-O  Globe  brand  Taotlan  heroin  and  on 
April  11,  another  seaman  was  arrested 
in  Wew  York  with  aaottier  5  kilos  of 
Southeast  Asian  heroin.  

And  on  August  29,  1972.  the  BNDD 
announced  the  selrure  of  9  kilograms 
of  Southeast  Asian  hereto  in  New  York 
City  and  the  imcovering  of  a  smuggling 
rtag.  The  BNDD  noted  that  there  had 
been  another  setaxre  of  Southeast  Asian 
heroto  to  3)e  some  area  the  month 
before. 

titese  seizures  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg.  John  Ingerscdl'  of  BNDD  told 
the  senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  June  27  that — 

We  have  reason  to  btflave  that  certain 
ethplo  CMnew  criminal  elements  In  America 
haw  geared  up  an  oparatton  to  take  adran- 
ta^a^er  tba  heroin  av»IIaMllty  In  Boutlleaat 
Aala  .  .  .  Ibm  wrtdiwue  p«lnta  to  ttM  aatab- 
Ushmant  of  a  new  pattism  wbMi  afieolo 
plaoaa  navar  prevlouaty  otC  any  slgniflcaBoa 
to  the  drug  ttafflc  As  the  reault  of  actual 
selstuMi  and  our  loMllgeace.  wa  bel[ieve 
theaa  shlpmanta  have  oome  In  ttutMigb  auch 
dttetaa  aeapofts  aafterfoOt.  CbaHeattm.  Mi- 
ami, New  Orleana,  Seattto,  Vanootivcr,  New 
York,  and  tn*  Oreat  Laltw  port  of  Chicago. 

''  M  one  Republican  Congressman  has 
siiiti'  '■'    '"       '■'■=-'*'  '■'■"  '•''  ■•''■'"''-■■I    ■'■ 
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VistiMa.  Is  tzuty  ootBlng  taotna  to  batmt 
TMk  Ifo  looHoi  «tafti  tb«f  «ir>  ••■«!>•  Ant 
WMPO  of  tMs  I— tailal  la  alsaady  on  ita  way 
to  ^mr  otUUnn  is  ht^  aokool. 

It  is  inqyoestble  to  bo  sure  jtist  how 
much  Southeast  Asian  herota  is  now  en- 
tering this  country.  NBCs  estimate  in  a 
recent  special  broadtest  was  that  one- 
third  of  herota  entering  ttils  oountr>' 
now  comes  from  Southeast  Asia.  A  re- 
cent report  by  the  Stratoglc  Intelligence 
Office  of  BNDD  stated: 

M6re  of  tha  harotn  raaoblBg  the  U.S.  is 
from  this  ana  ttan  oonrvntlonal  knowledge 
has  reoogDlaad.  A  reaaot  study  by  BNDD 
chemists,  InvoiTlnc  109  traoaabla  barotn 
lamplaa,  ravaalart  aS  «ar  86.7  paeoanti  to  be 
of  Soutbeaat  Aalaa  oriftn. 

Tho  percentage  of  heroin  entering  this 
country  that  comes  from  Southeast 
Asia  is  Inerecuing;  the  OoMrn  Triangle 
region  of  Laos,  Burma,  and  Thailand 
clearly  has  the  potential  of  replactog 
Turk^  as  this  country's  major  heroin 
supplier.  Whether  that  potential  Is  real- 
ized will  depend  on  how  the  United 
States  responds  to  the  problem.  So  far, 
the  United  States  has  met  this  challenge 
with  half  measures  cmd  coverups. 

Optimism  In  this  area  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  Cabtoet-level  report  dated 
February  21,  19T2.  prepared  by  officials 
from  the  CIA,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Departmmt  of  Defense.  Accord- 
tag  to  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24, 
the  report  stated  that  "there  is  no  pros- 
pect tmder  any  conditions  that  can 
realistically  be  projected"  for  stemmtag 
the  smucfttng  of  narcotics  ta  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Cabtoet  level  report  stated: 

IHe  gorammenta  In  tba  region  are  unable 
and.  la  some  caaes.  unwilling,  to  do  thoee 
tblnei  tbat  wouM  hair*  to  be  dona  by  them  If 
a  truly  affacttra  eflort  ware  to  be  naada.  .  .  . 
T1v»  iDOst  baste  problem,  and  the  one  that 
unfortunataly  appaan  leaat  llkaly  of  any  early 
Boiuttoa,  la  the  corruption.  coUusloa.  and  in- 
differaoce  at  aome  placea  In  some  govern - 
mantx.  particularly  Thailand  and  South  Viet- 
nam, that  precludes  more  effective  suppres- 
sion o#  traffic  by  the  governments  on  whoae 
territory  it  takes  pla«e. 

Nelson  Gross,  of  the  State  Department 
insisted  that  there  were  only  "imsub- 
stantiated  allegations"  implloating  Gen. 
Ouane  Rattlkone  ta  the  drug  trade.  How- 
ever, General  Rattlkone  has  acknowl- 
edged his  complicity,  and  John  Warner, 
chief  of  the  Int^llgence  Office  of  BNDD, 
has  since  confirmed  Rattlkone's  com- 
plicity. 

In  July  1971  a  congressional  commit- 
tee was  told  that — 

UJS.  nUUtary  autbcrltlaa  txav»  provided 
Ambaasador  Bunker  with  hard  IntaUlganca 
that  one  of  the  chief  traffickers  is  Oeaeral 
Ngo  Deu.  the  commander  of  n  Corps. 

The  US.  Embassy  permitted  the  late 
Jk>hn  Paul  Vann,  the  senior  U.8.  adviser 
for  n  Corps,  to  respond: 

met*  la  no  Information  available  to  ma 
that  In  any  shape,  manner  or  faabion  would 
substantiate  the  chargee. 

He  also  todlcated  that  General  Abrams 
had  no  such  information.  General  Dm 
was  then  promoted.  The  Washington  Post 
later  obtatoed  the  secret  documents 
whose  existence  had  been  denied  and 
puUlshed  them  ta  Jime  1972.     "-^ 
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Nelson  Grass  denied  there  was  a  seri- 
ous problem.  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
committee  he  said:  "Southeast  Asia  is 
not  a  major  source  of  herota  on  our 
market"  and  that  "only  5  poroent"  and 
"certainly  no  more  than  10  percent" 
of  herota  used  ta  the  United  States  comes 
from  Southeast  Asia.  But  it  was  potated 
out  above  that  a  survey  of  109  seizures 
of  huxidn  ta  this  coimtry  by  BNDD  found 
that  2t  percent  came  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Washtagton  Eventag  Star-Dailj- 
News  on  August  19,  1972,  reported  on 
secret  tatelllgence  summaries  compiled 
by  CIA  and  BNDD  that  con  lata  some  of 
the  facts  that  the  admtaisLration  will  not 
acknowledge  ta  public.  The  summaries 
stated  that— 

OffioUla  of  the  Royal  That  Arm.v  and 
Cuatoms  at  the  several  chaokpolnU  along  the 
road  to  Bangkok  are  usually  bribed  and 
protection"  fees  prepaid  by  the  smugghng 
syndlcatae  or  by  tba  driver  at  tba  check- 
points. 

The  summaries  also  cleaxly  explata 
why  the  United  States  has  been  unable 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  Southeast 
Asia  drug  trade.  They  state: 

Prlovltlaa  related  to  reQulremanU  of  the 
Vietnam  war  may  limit  preacuraa  that  can 
be  applied. 

The  "war  on  drugs"  has  become  a 
casualty  of  the  war  ta  Indoohtaa. 

Otu*  political  and  mlUtary  commit- 
ments to  the  govemmenta  of  Southeast 
Asia  have  prevented  any  elTective  action 
to  stop  the  narcotics  trafBc.  Tliese  com- 
mitments are  the  result  of  our  deter- 
mination to  fight  the  war  ta  Indochina. 
We  have  allied  ourselves  with  corrupt 
goremmects  that  are  compiidt  in  the 
drug  trade  and  this  fact  is  ooming  home 
to  hatmt  us. 

Kndtag  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  free 
us<o  make  the  narcotics  traffic  our  num. 
ber  one  priority  ta  the  region. 

Heroin  addiction  ta  our  oountry  has 
brought  living  death  to  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  It  is  a  major  force 
behind  our  tatolerable  crime  rates.  It  is 
foellng  the  acttvities  of  organized  crime. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  nar- 
cotics trafllc  and  we  can  no  longer  sup- 
riort  the  oomipt  gerremments  of  South- 
east Asia  that  profit  from  it. 

In  the  following  ways,  Congrees'  d»- 
termtaation  to  continue  the  war  ta  Viet- 
nam has  prevented  us  from  being  able 
to  crack  down  on  the  Southeast  Asian 
heroin  trade. 

First.  We  cannot  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion without  admitting  the  depth  of  cor- 
niptlon  of  our  aUies  ta  Laos.  Thailana. 
and  South  Vietnam  who  are  supplytag 
herota  to  the  UJ3.  market,  n  these  facte 
are  admitted,  support  for  the  war  would 
dry  up  immediately.  Many  members  of 
Congress,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  ignore 
this  part  of  the  herota  prottem. 

Second.  Congress  has  voted  money  to 
prop  up  these  weak  oerrupt  Southeast 
Asian  governments.  Exposing  the  scan- 
dals would  threaten  their  fragile  exist- 
ence and  lessen  their  ability  to  fight  the 
war. 

Third.  We  can  never  bring  the  neces- 
sary pressures  to  bear  on  these  govern- 
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menu  u  long  ••  ••  ^mA  Vieteuuneae 
soldlew.  liM  mereenartes,  and  Thai  air 
bftMB  to  ftght  this  war.  _    ,     ^    ^ 

The  best  csM  In  point  is  Thailand.  A» 
a  major  ophim  grower  and  the  oondult 
through  which  Burmese  ophim  ia  anug- 
gled.  Thailand  la  Increaalngly  the  Icey  to 
controlling   the  Southeast  Aaian   drug 

tr&dc 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  increaae  our 
reliance  on  air  power,  shift  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  to  Thailand,  and  reopen 
air  bases  In  Thailand,  this  nation  be- 
comes crucial  to  our  wannaJdng  effort. 
The  war  Is  also  dependent  on  Thai  mer- 
cenaries in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

A*  long  as  the  United  States  Is  relying 
on  mercenaries  and  air  bases  that  are 
available  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Thai  Oovemment.  obviously  there  tea 
limit  to  how  much  pressure  we  can  bring 
to  bear  on  them.  The  war  gives  the  cor- 
rupt Thai  Gtovemment  a  veto  power  over 
American  policy.  As  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues, we  will  never  be  able  to  pressure 
the  Thai  leaders  to  give  up  the  enor- 
mous profits  that  they  are  making  from 
the  opium  trade. 

In  the  following  ways,  ending  the  war 
win  facilitate  controlling  the  Southeast 
Asian  heroin  trade: 

First  The  end  of  the  war  wlu  free  us 
to  make  a  crackdown  on  narcotics  the 
top  prlorttF  of  oor  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  this  are*. 

aecflod.  PoUtlcal  aetfctenenta  at  the 
end  of  the  war  are  likely  to  lead  to  tiie 
emergence  of  new  governments  in  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  that  would  be  less 
likely  to  support  the  opium  trade.  The 
people  and  govwrmnenta  of  L*oa  and 
South  Vietnam  are  likeiy  to  roaliae  that, 
tf  they  are  serious  about  rebuilding  their 
countries,  they  will  have  to  root  out  cor- 
rupUon  and  curb  the  growing  drug  prob- 
lems that  are  ravaging  their  societies; 
and 

Thiid.  The  end  of  the  war  would  com- 
pletely turn  the  tables  in  Thailand.  We 
would  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the 
Thai  OovemmKit  for  the  war  effort:  in- 
stead, they  would  be  dependent  on  our 
economic  aid  to  bolster  their  top  heavy 
economy.  A  threat  to  cut  off  aid  would, 
then,  give  us  tremendous  leverage. 

The  Thai  Oovemmant  could  seal  off 
the  Thal-Burmeaa  bofder,  if  they  were 
determined  to  do  so.  Virtually  all  of  the 
Burmeae  opium  pawmmi  tlmnigh  Ttiailand. 
Moat  of  it  carried  tn  large  mule  caravans 
by  the  KMT.  Some  Is  carried  by  the  Bur- 
mese i^ian  rebda,  but  the  KMT  units 
tightly  eontxol  the  border  and  tax  every 
pouxid  of  oirfum  that  crosses  into  Thai- 
land. This  shows  that  the  border  can 
be  controlled.  If  tte  opium  is  taxed,  it 
can  be  stopped.  Bat  it  wlU  require  a 
vigorous  eOort  by  Che  Thai  Oovemment. 
The  united  States  must  ptcsson  the 
Thai  Oovwnmcnt  to  mafee  tbaX  effort. 

The  Oownunant  of  Bumia  is  unable 
to  stop  ttaa  ooitun  traflk:  because  the 
oi^um  growlns  a2«aa  are  oontroUed  by 
rebri  bands  amed  with  Ameiican  weap- 
ana— thay  obtain  tboee  weapons  by  a^- 
ing  opium  to  oomipt  TTuii  and  Laotian 
officials.  When  the  war  ends  and  the 
Dhitad  States  stops  sending  anna  into 
the  area,  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  rebels 
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w)ll  be  disrupted.  If  corruption  in  Laos 
and  Thailand  wera  oontroUed  iuad  if  the 
borders  were  sealed,  the  Btu-meee  rebels 
would  And  it  dlfflcxilt  to  market  their 
(Wium  or  to  obtain  weapons.  With  a 
shortage  of  weapons  and  money,  the 
rebels  would  be  weakened  and  it  would 
be  easier  for  the  Biuxnese  Government 
to  regain  control  of  the  opium  growing 
areas.  In  the  past,  the  Burmese  Oovem- 
ment has  cracked  down  on  opium  traffic 
when  it  has  been  able  to. 

In  addition,  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 
and  reorienting  our  foreign  policy  may 
Improve  otir  relations  with  Burma  and 
make  cooperative  efforts  more  likely. 

These  pohits  must  be  placed  in  the 
context  of  a  full  program  to  stem  the 
international  narcotics  trade.  Such  an 
effort  must  mclude  four  components, 
lliere  is  nothing  mysterious  about  these 
recommendations.  Some  aro  offlcial  ad- 
ministration policy  and  ail  have  been 
discussed  and  advocated  for  a  long  time. 
But  these  recommendations  are  mean- 
ingless as  l(»ig  as  the  war  continues  and 
the  Southeast  Asia  narcotics  trade  con- 
tinues unchecked. 

Pirst.  Direct  diplomatic  pressure.  Tbe 
United  States  should  exert  maximum 
pressure  on  other  governments  to  crack 
down  on  the  illicit  production  and  smug- 
gliag  of  opium.  This  effort  must  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Every  possible  diplo- 
matic lever,  including  possible  reduction 
or  cessation  of  foreign  aid.  nuist  be 
brought  to  bear. 

In  this  effort,  the  United  States  must 
use  the  carrot  as  well  as  the  stick.  Other 
coimtries,  too.  have  an  Interest  in  halting 
the  drug  trade.  They  have  their  own 
opiiun  and  heroin  problems.  If  given  a 
realistic  alternative  to  involvement  in 
the  drug  trade,  foreign  ooantries  may 
well  find  it  in  their  mterest  to  cooperate 
in  Internaticoial  control  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  the  opium  trade  Is  an 
important  source  of  income  to  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  around  the 
world,  and.  in  some  cases,  to  entire  na- 
tional economies.  Consequently,  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  assist 
In  making  sure  that  realistic  alternative 
sources  of  income  are  available.  This 
sliould  Include  price  support  payments 
and,  in  the  long  term,  investments  in  the 
areas  affected  to  help  create  alternative 
sources  of  income. 

Second.  International  cooperation. 
U.S.  action  is  needed  at  once,  but  the 
proposed  U.S.  Eictions  would  be  more  ef- 
fective if  taken  by  an  international  or- 
ganization. The  U.S.  should  attempt  to 
oiv&nize  the  international  community  to 
preasme  offending  nations  to  clamp  down 
on  the  narcotics  trade.  The  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  should  have  au- 
thority to  investigate  alleged  noneom- 
I^luice  with  international  obligations  in 
any  nation  that  is  a  party  to  the  ^ngle 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Econon:iic 
sanctions,  including  the  withholding  in- 
ternational development  funds,  and  pos- 
sible trade  restrictions,  should  be  avail- 
able as  a  tool  of  last  resort  in  the  event 
of  persistent  failure  by  any  nation  to 
cooperate.  An  effective  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  oplimi  producing 
areas  converting  to  other  crops  should 
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ba  developed  under  international  aus> 
picet.  So  far  only  a  tiny  stop  has  be«i 
taken  in  this  direction. 

Third.  UJ3.  agendas.  We  should 
strengthen  the  UJ3.  agencies  that  are 
responsible  for  controlling  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  trade.  An  addltloruU  $40 
million  should  be  appn^tfiated  for  the 
Customs  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  hiring 
and  training  specialists  in  drug  law  en- 
forc«nent. 

A  conflict  of  jurisdictions  between 
BNDD  smd  the  Customs  Bureau  has  un- 
dermined the  effectiveness  of  f^ederal 
control  efforts.  We  cannot  expect  other 
nations  to  take  us  seriously  when  we 
urge  cooperation  if  we  are  unaUe  to  co- 
ordinate our  own  efforts.  Yet  we  have 
been  unable  to  gain  control  over  tlUs 
conflict  between  two  Federai  agencies, 
and  the  conflict  has  repeatedly  Jeopar- 
dized important  cases.  BNDD  should  be 
assigned  primaxy  responsUi^ty  in  con- 
trolling the  international  trade. 

Fourth.  Finally.  Increased  research  ef  - 
forts  can  contrlbuts  to  Improving  our 
ability  to  control  the  illicit  narcotics  traf- 
fic. The  development  of  cheap,  nonaddlc- 
tive  synthetic  pain  killers  could  make  it 
possible  to  completely  outlaw  opitim  pro- 
duction throughovit  the  world.  If  legal 
crops  for  medicinal  purposes  can  be 
marked  with  practical  tracer  elements, 
this  would  make  it  much  easier  to  detect 
opium  diverted  into  the  Illegal  market. 
And  there  are  even  indications  that  re- 
mote sensor  devices  can  be  developed 
that  would  permit  direct  detection  of 
heroin  shipments.  All  of  these  possibili- 
ties should  be  vlg:orously  pursued. 

The  intematicHxal  law  enforcement 
strategy  is  clearly  not  the  total  solution 
to  the  drug  addiction  problem.  A  two- 
pronged  approach  Is  needed — rehabilita- 
tion of  those  who  are  now  addicted  and 
law  enforcement  and  education  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  heroin  addiction.  Here 
are  some  of  the  elements  of  a  total  aci- 
proach  to  drug  addiction :  '"I; 

BXBABniTATIOIf    or    ADDICTS 

Any  serious  assault  on  the  drug  addic- 
tion problem  must  include  an  extensive 
rehabilitation  program.  A  broad  range  of 
treatment  facilities  excluding  hsroln 
maintenance,  must  be  available;  we  must 
seek  to  guarantee  that  any  addict  seeking 
treatment  can  gain  access  to  a  suitable 
modality  of  treatment  Vocational  train- 
ing and  counseling  and  other  supportive 
services  must  be  available  and  we  must 
attempt  to  eliminate  unfair  Job  discrimi- 
nation against  ex-addlcts.  Today  tbare 
are  waiting  lists  in  our  methadone  pnn 
grams ;  methadone  is  frequuitly  the  only 
treatment  available— -although,  for  many 
addicts,  such  as  yoimg  veterans  i;^o  have 
been  addicted  only  a  short  tins,  metba^ 
done  may  not  be  suitable—and  suppor- 
tive services  are  frequently  absent.  Even 
if  It  were  possible  to  suddenly  stop  the 
flow  of  hereto  into  this  cotmtry  and  pre- 
vent more  peoTpie  from  becoming  ad- 
dicted, there  are  already  more  than  a 
half  miUlon  heroin  addicts  in  our  coun- 
try who  need  treatment. 

DaiORrK    LAW    IllllUil  II II I 

Domestic  law  oiif  orcement  efforts  must 
be  pursued  as  an  adjunct  to  the  intfKr 
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n^tlooal  control  effort,  to  make  it  as  dif- 
ficult as  possible  for  the  lieroin  traffickers 
to  operate.  Law  enforcement  efforts 
should  be  directed  not  at  the  street  level 
pmbers  who  are  usually  addicts  them- 
selves but  at  those  who  organize, 
promote,  and  profiteer  from  the  spread 
of  heroin  addiction. 

Even  if  the  domestic  and  international 
control  efforts  cannot  eliminate  the 
heroin  traffic,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  they  can  reduce  heroin  availability 
on  the  street  and  curtail  experimenta- 
tion and  thus  help  stop  the  spread  of  ad- 
diction— although  confirmed  addicts  will 
still  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  drug. 

DftUO     EDUCATION 

Like  the  law  enforcement  effwt.  drug 
education  programs  that  frankly  and 
openly  present  the  facts  about  various 
drugs  can  hrtp  discourage  experimenta- 
tion with  heroin  among  youths. 

We  have  heard  that  drug  education  is 
the  highest  priority  of  this  goverrunent. 
Yet  the  drug  education  budget  for 
fiscal  1972  in  the  Office  of  Education  was 
$13  million — one  fourth  the  cost  of  one 
C-6A  transport. 

OTHBX   DKiras 

International  enforcement  efforts  must 
not  be  limited  to  heroin.  Other  drugs,  in- 
cluding cocaine,  methadone,  and  bar- 
biturates, must  be  included;  they  are 
problems  now  and  could  become  more 
serious  if  heroin  becomes  scarce.  Syn- 
thetic drugs  equivalent  to  her<rfn  may  also 
become  available.  Control  efforts  must  be 
pursued  now  before  these  problems  grow. 

UNDERLTINC     SCX^XAI.     PHOBLEMS 

Solving  basic  problems  of  poverty, 
alienation,  and  lack  of  opportunity  will 
be  the  key  to  a  long  range  solution  of 
our  drug  problems.  Until  the  underlying 
social  causes  of  drug  abuse  can  be  cured. 
drug  abuse  cannot  be  ccxnpletely  elimi- 
nated. As  long  as  the  belief  persists  that 
it  is  possible  to  solve  problems  by  taking 
drugs.  It  will  alwajrs  be  possible  that  a 
new  drug  problem  could  emerge. 

These  considerations,  however,  should 
not  discourage  us  from  making  an  im- 
mediate effort,  ptrrsulng  every  possible 
avenue,  to  cure  the  heroin  plague. 
Heroin  overshadows  all  other  drugs  In 
its  disastrous  impact  on  our  lives.  Heroin 
Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  crime,  vio- 
lence, and  insecurity  that  haunt  lirban 
life;  heroin  addiction  has  destroyed  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thouands  of  addicts; 
and  heroin  trafficking  has  fueled  the 
growth  of  organized  crime.  Heroin  is  our 
worst  drug  problem  and  solving  It  would 
immensely  contribute  to  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

The  effort  to  solve  the  heroin  prob- 
lem must  cease  to  be  fragmented  and 
haphazard.  We  must  pursue  it  with  the 
same  determination  and  seriousness  of 
purpose  that  we  Invested  tn  the  Manhat- 
tan project  and  the  space  race. 

COMCXTTSIOIt 

The  difficulties  in  attempting  to  con- 
trol the  intematlonai  narcotics  trade  are 
obvious.  Opliun  is  grown  in  many  coun- 
tries and  total  UjS.  consumption  is  small 
compared  to  worldwide  production.  The 
intention  in  this  pree^itation  Is  not  to 
propose  panaceas  or  to  pt^ier  over  prob- 
OZVin 2356— Part  28 
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lems  but  rather  to  clarify  some  of  the 
reasons  for  past  failures  and  to  point 
the  way  toward  a  more  realistic  effort. 
International  enforcement  eff c»-ts  are  not 
the  full  answer  to  the  drug  problem  nor 
is  Southeast  Asia  the  only  opium-grow- 
ing area  that  could  replace  Turkey  in 
supplying  the  U.S.  market.  But  our  fail- 
ure to  face  up  to  the  problem  in  South- 
east Asia  has  been  on  major  reason  for 
the  failure  of  the  "total  war"  that  was 
declared  on  heroin.  "Hie  Nation  must 
face  up  squarely  to  the  fact  that  South- 
east Asia  is  fast  becoming  this  Nation's 
majcw  heroin  supplier. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  see  only  the 
problems  that  beset  the  international 
wmtrol  effort.  There  are  also  some  im- 
portant facts  which  indicate  that  an  in- 
ternational control  strategy  will  have 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The 
poppy  has  a  long  growing  period  and  is 
easily  detected  frcon  the  air  or  by  satel- 
lite. Poppy  cultivation  is  possible  only 
in  certain  fairly  restricted  climates.  Cul- 
tivating the  p<«jpy  is  exceptionally  de- 
manding: few  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  that  life  would  be  wining  to  adopt  it. 
Consequently,  the  international  syndi- 
cates will  not  easily  be  able  to  persuade 
farmers  elsewhere  to  cultivate  the 
poppy,  if  they  loee  their  souroe  of  sup- 
ply in  the  Golden  Triangle. 

m  the  1950's  Iran  was  able  to  gain 
control  over  remote  hUl  tribes  and  halt 
opium  production.  Indian  and  China 
have  had  considerable  success  in  con- 
trolling the  llicit  production  of  opium 
and  preventing  diversion  into  Illegal 
channels.  Turkey's  recent  agreement  to 
terminate  opiimi  production — culminate 
a  decade  of  negotiation  and  pressure — 
illustrates  what  can  be  achieved,  when 
narcotics  control  is  nuuie  a  top  priority. 
It  is  now  time  to  place  cracking  down  on 
the  heroin  trade  at  the  top  of  the  agenda 
in  our  relati<His  wiU  all  of  the  nations 
involved.  No  objective  we  are  pursuing 
in  Vietnam  Is  so  important  as  to  Justify 
jeopardizing  our  efforts  to  ocntrol  the 
heroin  trade. 


JOHN  MCMILLAN 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
genuine  regret  that  I  realize  that  our 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  John  McMu.lan,  will  not  be 
with  us  in  the  new  Congress.  Through 
the  years  I  know  of  no  public  servant 
who  has  rendered  more  conscientious 
service,  who  has  been  a  better  spokes- 
man for  his  district  and  for  his  Nation. 
than  has  Johh. 

He  has  never  been  too  busy  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  his  constituents 
before  committees,  on  the  floor,  and  else- 
where. Through  that  period  of  time  he 
has  carried  lots  of  extra  work  here  in  the 
Congress  and,  truly,  we  all  are  indebted 
to  him  for  many  of  the  good  things  that 
have  happened  In  our  Nation;  and  I  say, 
too,  that  a  number  of  those  things  wlUi 
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which  many  of  us  ate  not  too  pleased 
have  come  over  his  objection  and  over 
ills  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  we  are  losing 
a  far  greater  percentage  of  our  solid,  re- 
lial)le,  and  dependable  Members  than 
during  any  Congress  I  recall.  Certainly, 
JoHK  McMuxAN  is  to  be  listed  in  that 
group. 

His  wife,  Margaret,  is  deserving  of  real 
recognition  for  the  part  she  has  played, 
not  only  in  Johh's  career,  but  in  service 
to  his  district.  To  both  Johh  and  Mar- 
garet we  extend  our  very  best  wishes  for 
many  active  and  happy  years. 


THE  ANTIHUACKINa  ACTT  OP  1972 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for 
HR.  16191,  theAntlhUacklngAct  of  1972, 
and  I  believe  this  legislation  ought  to  be 
enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible.  Air- 
craft piracy  mtist  be  stopped  and  the 
criminals  who  engage  In  It  must  be 
brought  to  justice. 

Ever  since  the  hijacking  of  aircraft 
began,  I  have  felt  that  stronger  laws  and 
stiffer  penalties  would  be  necessary  if  we 
were  going  to  put  a  halt  to  this  crime. 
The  problem  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
tliat  seiziu«s  of  aircraft  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  American  airlines  and  the  con- 
."^equent  danger  to  American  citizens 
could  occur  while  the  planes  were  flying 
over  foreign  coimtries  or  over  the  oceans, 
thus  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  I  cosponsored  HJl.  16342, 
the  provisions  of  which  were  embodied  in 
KR.  16191.  the  bill  that  passed  this  body 
by  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  oi  354  to 
2  on  October  2. 

Besides  incorporating  the  security  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  on  Intematic»i- 
al  Civil  Avlaticwi  Into  the  legal  code  of 
the  Uruted  States,  the  House  bill  would, 
if  it  becomes  law.  strengthen  domestic 
statutes  oa  the  subject  of  air  piracy.  Ths 
President  win  have  the  power  to  suspend 
the  right  of  any  domestic  or  foreign  air  • 
carrier  to  operate  to  and  from  a  foreign 
country  that  Is  acting  in  a  manner  In- 
consistent with  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft. He  will  also  have  the  power  to  sus« 
paid  the  operations  of  any  foreign  air 
carrier  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  cotmtry  which  COTitinues  air  com- 
meree  between  itself  and  a  country  which 
is  acting  inconsistently  with  that  con- 
vention. 

Under  the  bill  passed  by  the  House, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will,  if 
he  secures  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  have  power  to  withhold,  revoke, 
or  impose  conditions  on  operating  au- 
thority of  the  airlines  of  a  nation  that 
fails  to  meet  the  security  measures  at 
or  sibove  the  mtnimnm  standards  of  that 
convention.  This  power,  like  the  power 
given  to  the  President,  is  permissive. 

The  House  measure  also  provides  ctvU 
penalties  up  to  $1,000  per  day  for  viola- 
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tions  of  suspensions  Imposed  by  the 
President  and  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  Judicial  enforcement  of 
such  suspensions. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  con- 
tains a  second  title  that  Is  not  included 
in  the  House  version  of  the  legislation. 
Title  n,  the  Air  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1972.  which  appears  only  in  the 
Senate  measure,  provides  for  the  screen- 
ing of  passengers  in  air  transportation 
and  for  an  air  transportation  security 
force,  besides  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  authority  to  refuse  transportation — 
to  those  who  refuse  consent  to  searches 
of  their  persons  or  property — and  car- 
rying weapons  aboard  aircraft. 

&ir.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
legislation  which  was  passed  by  this 
body  would  have  been  improved  and 
strengthened  by  the  Inclusion  of  the  pro- 
visions added  by  the  Senate  bill.  A 
stronger  law  is  imperative  if  we  are  going 
to  prevent  more  and  worse  crimes  In  the 
air  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  could  not  agree 
on  a  final  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
prompt  action  will  be  taken  when  the 
93d  Congress  convenes. 


RICHARD  BRADEErS  LESSONS  IN 
SILENCING  YOUR  CONGRESS- 
MAN 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

0»    WTSCONSIN 

Df  THE  HOUSB  OP  RSPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 
Bradee,  Washington  reporter  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  had  som  handy  siig- 
gestlons  in  Monday's  paper  for  his  read- 
ers who  may  not  quite  know  how  to  bring 
a  conversation  with  their  Congressman 
to  a  close.  Unfortunately,  in  obBOTance 

of  parliamentary  rules,  I  must  delete 

some  of  the  more  delightful  parts  of  his 
witty  item: 

ComiKxaaMZM  Cav  B 


(By  Rlchutl  Bradae) 

Wamuhwow,  D.C. — aince  congraMmen 
probably  will  b«  hMuUxig  for  hom«  this  wMk, 
fihTinw  kra  tlukt  you  will  ace  your  man  In 
Waahlngton  at  a  coffee  hour,  union  meeting, 
poUtlcal  r»Uy  or  plant  gate  In  your  dlatrlot 
soon. 

To  cope  with  one  of  the  problems  that 
plaguea  all  thaae  encnuntera — how  to  end 
them — we've  collected  some  queatlons  that 
are  Ukely  to  be  greeted  with  stony  silence  in 
converaatlons  with  congraaamen. 

Try  this,  for  example,  if  your  man  la  a  Be- 
publican: 

"How  about  thoaa  two  pandaa  that  Bed 
China  gave  us  in  exchange  for  Taiwan — how 
are  they  doing?" 

If  your  man  la  a  Democrat ; 
How  come  the  Committee  to  Be-eleot  the 
Prasldant  gives  away  free  tape*  of  Sargent 
Shrlver'B  speeohes?" 

Some  queatlons  are  blpartlaan.  If  you  aee 
your  man  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  you  could 
ask: 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  I  thought  Con- 
gress was  still  In  seaalon." 

Set  up  some  queatlons  with  sweet  talk. 

"Congreaaman.  I  sure  appreciate  your  send- 
ing me  that  U8  Department  of  Agriculture 
yearbook  every  year.  If  I  had  to  buy  it,  It 
would  coat  (3.50.  Thla  year,  though,  I'd  like 
a  book  that  only  coata  tl.  Could  you  give  me 
the  profile  on  you  by  the  BiUph  Nader  Con- 
gress Project?" 
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"Tour  campaign  Is  running  like  clockwork. 
Who  pays  the  salary  of  that  fellow  you  sect 
out  here  from  Washington  to  get  things  in 
order?" 

"Those  shoes  you're  wearing  must  have 
coat  t45.  I  can  remember  when  you  did  your 
shopping  at  the  Salvation  Army  store.  By  the 
way.  What's  your  net  worth?" 

"You're  right  on  target  when  you  talk 
about  all  thoee  special  interests  getting  their 
way  In  Washington  whUe  we  pay  for  it  at 
the  grocery  store.  Why,  I  heard  that  the  price 
of  milk  Is  going  up  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment raised  milk  suj^iort  prices.  How'd 
you  stand  on  that?" 

"Tou  fellows  sure  were  busy  the  last  few 
days.  Didn't  anything  happen  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year?" 

Some  questions  will  require  some  home- 
work. Looking  up  a  congressman's  voting 
record,  for  example,  is  time  consuming  and, 
\t  you  are  interested  In  some  of  the  legisla- 
tive clinkers  that  dropped  through  the 
grates  In  the  final  da3rB  of  the  seaalon,  virtu- 
ally Impoaalble. 

Here's  an  example.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  on  Oct.  6,  the  House  passed  the  high- 
way bUl  that,  among  other  tblnp,  would 
have  called  for  more  bUlboarda  than  there 
are  now  and  would  have  banned  the  use  of 
highway  funds  for  mass  transit.  The  vote 
was  263  to  30. 

Of  the  Wlaoonsln  oongreasmen,  only 
Democrate  Henry  S.  Beusa  and  Les  Aspln 
voted  "no." 

The  queatlon.  "Why  do  you  want  more 
bUlboards?"  might  get  an  answer  about  how 
you  have  to  take  the  good  with  the  bad.  If 
so,  try  again  by  asking  why  no  record  was 
made  of  the  46  to  18  vote  (about  370  not 
voting)  on  an  amendment  to  take  out  the 
bleaalng  for  billboards. 

If  yotir  congressman  Is  Rauss,  try  thla: 

". . .  ?" 

And,  for  Aspln: 

". . .  7" 

Sometimes,  you  can  halt  a  oongreaslonal 
conversation  by  asking  a  question  that  will 
make  him  wonder  how  much  you  know.  You 
might  ask  Rep.  Vernon  W.  Thomson  (R- 
Wla.),  for  example: 

". .  .  ?" 

Or  Bep.  CHeim  R.  Davis  (R-Wls.) : 

". .  .  ?" 

You  could  try  this  on  Rep.  Alvln  E.  OlCon- 
akl  (R-Wls) : 

For  Rep.  William  A.  Stelger   (R-Wls.)  : 

". .  .  ?" 

Btembers  of  Congrees  pride  themselves  on 
keeping  Ln  touch  with  the  people  who  send 
them  to  Washington.  They  say  they  will  be 
glad  to  take  the  pulse  of  their  public. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  wrote  In 
his  book,  "TTncle  Sam,  The  Last  of  The  Big- 
time  Spenders,"  that: 

"Unlike  most  senators,  I  don't  go  home 
to  speak  to  my  constituents — except  when 
the  speaking  engagements  are  unavoidable. 
They  feel  they  bear  too  much  of  me  on 
television  anyway.  I  go  home  to  hear  them. 
to  listen  to  them." 

Most  {}eople  can  think  of  their  own  hard 
queatlons  to  ask  Proxmlre.  You  might  try  to 
Uilnk  of  something  be  Is  not  often  aaked. 
Ilka: 

". . .  7" 


Busma  ISSUE  still  alive:  house 

RESPONDED  TO  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE BUT    3ENATE  DID  NOT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIAMA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the 
VJS.  Senate,  the  92d  Congress  is  closing 
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with  no  substantive  legislative  action 
taken  on  banning  busing  of  schoolchll- 
dren  for  racial  reasons. 

It  is  generally  admitted  this  topic  ha« 
been  more  controversial  and  divisive  and 
wracking  than  any  domestic  issue  in  the 
last  100  years.  I  have  spoken  in  the  past 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  register- 
ing my  strong  and  unylriding  opposition 
to  busing.  The  first  major  speech  wag  on 
July  30.  1969,  entitled  "Education  or 
Social  Experimentation?"  and  the  sec- 
ond came  on  October  7,  1970,  called 
"Classroom  for  Chessboard:  Pupils  for 
Pawns." 

My  1971  public  opinion  poU  did  not  ask 
the  question,  but  I  was  amazed  at  the 
tremendous  number  who  wrote  either 
in  letters  or  on  the  poll  cards  concerning 
their  opposition.  In  fact.  I  could  say  it 
was  unanimous.  On  October  19,  1971,  i 
summarized  the  poll  returns  and  gave 
the  balance  of  the  remarks  over  to  the 
issue  of  busing. 

In  1972  I  did  include  It  on  the  poll. 
The  returns  were,  in  percentages  of  those 
responding  to  that  question,  96-4  in 
opposition. 

In  the  poll  return  for  1972,  I  briefly 
sketched  the  legislative  history  of  busing 
legislation  for  1972.  In  the  summer  of 
1972  a  bill  dealing  with  higher  educa- 
tion had  some  good,  strong  smtlbusing 
amendments  attached  to  it  in  the  House. 
I  had  voted  "yes"  on  these  amendments. 
It  must  be  noted  that  in  some  other  re- 
spects pertaining  to  education  itself  the 
bill  also  left  much  to  be  desired  and  had 
the  strong  opposition  of  many  university 
and  college  presidents. 

The  House's  antlbusing  amendments 
were  badly  weakened  in  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  to  the  point  where 
one  Capitol  Hill  expert  called  it  a  pro- 
busing  bill.  I  voted  against  the  con- 
ference version  on  final  passage. 

On  Thursday,  August  17,  1972,  the 
Equal  Education  Opportunities  Act  came 
before  the  House.  It  was  a  good  bill,  ban- 
ning long-distance  busing  through  the 
sixth  grsKie.  Courts  were  forbidden  from 
ordering  any  busing  for  such  students 
beyond  the  closest,  or  next  closest,  school 
to  their  home.  For  students  beyond  the 
sixth  grade,  busing  was  to  be  only  a  last 
resort.  The  White  House,  which  had 
asked  for  antlbusing  measures,  found  the 
bill  went  even  beyond  what  they  had  re- 
quested, but  they  did  support  it.  Amend- 
ments to  this  measure  forbade  courts 
from  ordering  long-distance  busing  for 
high  school  and  elementary  students 
both.  It  also  allowed  reopening  of  pre- 
viously decided  court  cases  where  busing 
had  been  ordered.  I  voted  "Yes"  on  both 
amendments,  and  "Yes"  on  the  final  pas- 
sage. 

Yet  Einother  amendment  that  failed — 
stronger  than  the  other  two — would  have 
banned  all  court-ordered  busing  for  any- 
thing resembling  racial  purposes.  This 
would  have  meant  the  closest  school  for 
pupils;  nothing  else.  It  failed  211  to  174; 
I  voted  "Yes"  on  this  amendment. 

I  said  at  the  time,  and  I  (luote: 

What  we  have  here.  In  these  actions  by  the 
House,  Is  a  symbol  of  democracy  In  action. 
A  large  majority  of  the  American  people, 
both  black  and  white,  have  made  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  they  want  an  end  to  bus- 
ing, for  once  and  for  all.  Congress  must  and 
did  act  In  ntponat  to  and  In  accordance 
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utth  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  Is  now  up 
to  the  Senate  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Bouse. 

The  Senate  did  not.  The  bin  died  in 
the  Senate  on  October  12,  1972.  Pressure 
from  the  President,  and  a  mandate  ex- 
pressed in  the  House,  was  Ignored.  The 
bill's  supporters  knew  if  the  bill  came 
to  a  vote,  it  would  pass.  It  was  literally 
talked  to  death.  In  a  Senate  filibuster. 
Senate  rules  allow  unlimited  debate. 
However,  cloture  may  be  invoked  to  cut 
ofT  debate  and  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote, 
il  two-thirds  of  thoee  present  and  voting 
so  indicate. 

There  were  three  attempts  at  cloture. 
The  first,  on  October  10  was  45  to  37 — 10 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds— on 
October  11,  it  was  49  to  39—10  short— 
and  on  October  12,  49  to  38 — nine  short. 
It  is  certainly  imfortunate  that  the  Sen- 
ate so  disregarded  the  clear  mandate  of 
the  people  in  this  most  important  matter. 

In  a  legislative  sense,  then,  antlbus- 
ing legislation  Is  dead  for  the  92d  Ckm- 
gress.  However,  as  was  noted  often  dur- 
ing Senate  debate.  It  wlU  certainly  come 
up  again  In  the  93d  Congress,  1973-74. 

A  good  summation  of  the  Issue  was 
contained  in  a  lead  editorial  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  11,  1972.  Tlie 
Journal  editorial  was  not  exactly  In  favor 
of  the  bill  as  it  stood;  yet,  and  I  quote: 

The  worrlaoma  thing,  rather.  Is  the  qwead- 
Ing  tendency  to  set  quotas,  to  rule  that  aU 
schools  or  moat  schools  must  conlorm  to 
the  racial  distributions  of  the  district,  or 
the  metropoUtan  area,  or  whatever  strikes 
the  fancy  of  a  particular  district  Judge. 

As  we  hope  Is  becoming  clear  In  the  on- 
going debate  over  hiring  practices,  legally 
enforced  quotaa  have  no  place  In  the  Ameri- 
can tradition.  We  are  not  trying  to  create  a 
society  where  an  individual  Is  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  whether  he  fills  a  given  percentage. 
We  are  trying  to  create  a  society  where  an 
Individual  is  Judged  as  an  Individual,  regard- 
less of  membership  In  any  racial  or  ethnic 
group. 

This  Is  no  small  matt^,  and  eventually  It 
may  have  to  be  dealt  with  thro\igh  cod- 
stltutlonal  amendment.  Amendmenta  have 
been  proposed  to  specify  that  no  child  abaU 
be  assigned  to  any  school  on  the  baala  at 
race,  creed  or  national  origin.  That  Is  soma- 
thing  far  more  worthy  of  extended  Senate 
debate  than  anything  like  the  next -nearest 
role.  .  .  . 

I  concur  with  these  sentiments  100 
percent.  It  Is  insulting  smd  degrading  to 
both  blacks  sind  whites  to  treat  them 
as  anything  but  what  they  are:  Individ- 
ual human  beings.  It  Is  equally  Insulting 
and  degrading  to  Insist  that  only  through 
some  weird  formula  of  racial  mix  will 
individuals — children  or  adults — of  eith- 
er race  be  able  to  realize  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

I  sponsored  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, such  as  that  referred  to,  in  the  92d 
Congress.  It  never  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  vote,  having  been  held 
In  committee. 

The  issue  is  not  dead,  that  is  for  cer- 
tain. It  will  be  revived  again  in  the  93d 
Congress.  Those  in  opposition  to  busing 
for  racial  purposes  must,  once  again, 
through  contacting  their  Congressman 
Senators,  make  their  wishes  known. 

The  House  responded  thlc  past  year; 
the  Senate  did  not.  But  the  question  will 
come  19  again  and  again  until  the  will 
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of  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
is  acknowledged  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  the  matter  t>  resolved. 


REPORTS  TO  INDIANA 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nraxAKA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  It.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rsoou,  I  Include  reports  of  special  hn- 
terest  to  the  residents  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
distribute  the  following  items  to  consti- 
tuents following  adjournment: 

Rxpoar  TO  IMSIANA  OomnruxirTB 

SMAU.    BTTSIKXSSICBM 

DxAS  P^BMs:  Several  pieces  of  legislation 
of  Intereat  to  smaU  buslnaaamen  have  been 
enacted  by  the  92nd  Oongress. 

Among  the  measures  considered  were 
these: 

1.  Two  bills  to  substantially  Increase  the 
SBA  and  SBS  lending  authority. 

a.  A  bill  which : 

Re-eatabUshee  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  and  expands  Its  applicability  to 
used  property,  and 

Speeds  up  tax  deductions  for  ci4>ttal  In- 
vestment In  machinery  and  equipment. 

3.  A  bill  authorizing  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses In  cMxter  to  help  them  meet  pollution 
control  standards. 

4.  An  exemption  from  the  new  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  standards  for  firms 
with  three  or  fewer  employees. 

I  will  contmue  to  support  legislation  to 
help  small  businessmen,  and  I  would  wl- 
come  your  advice  and  comment. 

KtTXAL   RXSmXKTB 

Dkax  FXIXN9:  While  1873  has  not  been  a 
major  year  for  farm  bills  In  the  Congrees, 
1973  wlUbe. 

With  the  expiration  on  December  31,  1973, 
of  the  omnibus  farm  act,  the  Congress  will 
be  debating  the  future  shape  of  federal  farm 
programs. 

The  Oongrees  has,  however,  enacted  this 
yeer  several  pieces  of  legislation  of  spwcial 
Interest  to  farmers.  The  measures  will: 

Make  available  federal  crop  insurance  to 
peraoQS  between  18  and  31  years  of  age; 

Expand  the  alae  and  coverage  of  the  Farm- 
ers Hbma  ArtmlnHtratlon  loan  authority  for 
Indtvlduala  and  buslneeaee   In  niral  areas; 

TCtpaiMl  federal  flood  control  efforts,  and 

Ragulate  the  m&nxilacture,  distribution 
and  use  o<  peetlcldaa. 

Anothar  important  measure  which  has  my 
suKXUt,  but  which  will  not  see  final  action 
this  year,  would  enable  farmer-elected  mar- 
keting committees  to  bargain  and  negotiate 
with  prooeaaors  and  other  buyers  on  a  oom- 
modlty-by-commodlty  basis. 

I  wm  continue  to  support  legislation  to 
help  farmers,  and  I  would  welcome  yotir  ad- 
vice and  comment. 


Daaa  ntmro:  The  second  seaalon  ot  the 
Mnd  Oongreaa  haa  taken  several  atepa  to  help 
federal  empioyeea,  but  much  more  needs  to 
be  dooa. 

LeglBlatlOQ  haa  been  enacted  to  eatatoUsh 
a  revised  ayatam  for  adjusting  and  Increaa- 
ing  pay  rataa  for  prevailing  rate  federal 
wor]cara. 

Ottvar  lii4x>rtant  maaiurei  atUl  pendlnc  in 
Oopgreas,  which  have  my  support  but  which 
are  not  likely  to  see  final  action  this  year, 
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A  btn  tio  gradually  Inoreaae  the  federal  gov- 
ernment contribution  to  the  cost  at  haaltli 
baaafita  for  federal  empioyeea  to  78  parcaot: 

A  blU  to  Inaure  proiaotlon  for  empioyeea 
from  invaalon  of  prlvaoy  by  federal  offldala. 
and 

LAglalatlon  providing  that  an  employee 
who  leaves  federal  service  after  attaining  an 
age  and  years  of  servloe  totaling  at  least  90 
Is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

Because  of  the  many  oompUlnts  about  the 
activities  of  the  Postal  Serrice  and  the  Civil 
Service  Oommisaion.  the  House  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  haa  begun  a 
study  of   the   activities  c€   these   organlaa- 

tlODS. 

In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of  a  re- 
cent OongreealonAl  act.  the  President  will 
recommend  a  federal  employees'  pay  ratae  a(- 
feotlve  Jan\iary  1,  197S. 

I  appreciate  the  work  you  do  for  the  fed- 
eral government  and  would  appreciate  your 
views  on  leglaUtlon  of  intereat  to  you. 
<:iTiin'*    oojuuaiAUUMUia 

Dkax  Fxixicd:  Several  important  pieces  at 
environmental  legislation  have  been  enacted 
by  the  9and  Congreaa. 

Chief  t^rnnng  them  are  bllla  to: 

Require  greatly  improved  water  quality 
and  increase  Federal  a&sisiance  in  the  oon- 
structlon  of  waste  treatment  plants. 

CurtaU  and  tightly  regulate  ocean  dump- 
ing. 

Improve  the  protection  of  marine  mam- 
mals and  prohibit  the  importation  of  en- 
dangered species. 

Strictly  regulate  the  manufacture,  distri- 
bution and  use  of  pesticides. 

Other  important  bills  were  not  enacted 
this  year,  but  I  hope  will  be  approved  in 
1973,  Including  bills  to: 

Establish  a  new  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment,  ami 

Strengthen  and  coordinate  Federal  efforts 
to  control  noise  pK>Uutlon. 

I  will  continue  to  support  legislation  to 
protect  and  conserve  our  environment.  I  ap- 
preciate your  concern  for  the  enviromnant 
and  I  welcome  your  commenta 


DXAX  Fuxxd:  Several  important  pieces  of 
legislation  of  interest  to  veterans  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Oongreas  in  1972. 

Chief  aJTirmg  them  were  bllla  to: 

Increase  by  10  percent  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans. 

Increase  veterans'  appropriations  by  $1  btl- 
Uon  over  last  year,  infflurtlng  S400  mHllon 
more  for  medical  care. 

Balae  the  nmnthly  allowance  under  the  QI 
bill  t>y  approximately  2fi  percent. 

PrvriOa  for  the  training  of  additional  per- 
Boositf  for  the  VJL  medical  system. 

Extend  VA.  hoapltal  and  medical  beneflU 
to  dapendenta  and  survivors  of  veterans 
totally  rt<«*Hi.Mi  or  who  have  died  because  of 
a  aarvloe-connaoted  dlaablUty.  Thla  bill  alao 
expands  the  VA.  outpatient  hoapltal  can 
program. 

Provide  an  addltlotuU  a250  plot  allowance 
for  veterans  burled  in  private  cemeterlea. 
create  a  new  National  Cemetery  system,  and 
direct  the  VA.  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  en- 
tire national  cemetery  system. 

Other  Important  bills  ware  not  enactad 
thla  year,  but  I  hope  wUl  be  approved  In 
1973.  Including  bills  to: 

Sztend  life  insurance  coverage  for  veterans 
after  separation  from  the  service,  and 

Increase  the  availability  of  drug  treatment 
sind  rehabilitation  programs  for  veterans. 

I  will  contlntie  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  of  Intereat  to  our  nation's  vet- 
erans. I  appreciate  your  oonoem  for  the  vet- 
erans and  I  welcome  your  comments. 

KDITCATCaS 

Dbab  Fanan:  The  second  seaalon  of  the 
92nd  Congress  has  enacted  Important  legisla- 
tion to  Improve  the  quality  of  education. 
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Ain0n<lm«nta  to  tb»  Hl^cr  Bducatlon  Act 
of  19eS  will: 

Bztvnd  the  autborlaktlon  for  higher  edu- 
cation fln&nclAl  aiHlstanoe  through  197B,  and 
establish  a  major  new  program  of  direct  fed- 
eral  aasUtance  to  needy  students  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education, 

Bxtend  the  authorization  for  vocational 
education  programs  until  197B, 

Create  a  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
promote  educational  reform  and  experimen- 
tation, and 

AuthorlBe  93  billion  In  emergency  school 
aid  for  school  desegregation. 

Other  legislation  wUl: 

Increase  education  appropriations  by  $600 
million  over  last  year, 

Sxtend  Medicare  coverage  to  teachers  not 
pre— ntly  covered, 

Liberalise  the  tax  code  concerning  the 
treatment  of  retired  teachers. 

I  will  continue  to  work  to  improve  out  na- 
tion's educational  system.  I  appreciate  your 
interest  in  education  and  I  would  welcome 
your  comments. 

THX  rr.DCTT.T 

DzAS  F^iknd:  The  Congreas  has  taken  sev- 
eral significant  steps  to  help  older  adults  In 
1973. 

Chief  among  them  were  bills  to: 

1.  Increase  social  security  benefits  by  30 
percent,  effective  in  September,  1973.  and 
provide  for  an  automatic  oost  of  living  in- 
crease in  the  futtuv. 

3.  Increase  to  ta.lOO  the  amount  a  aoelal 
security  beneficiary  under  73  may  earn  In  a 
year  and  still   receive   full   benefits. 

3.  Increase  widows'  benefits  to  100  percent 
of  their  deceased  husbands'  benefits. 

4.  Extend  Medicare  protection  to  those  now 
receiving  disability  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  programs. 

5.  Establish  a  dally  nutrition  program  for 
needy  older  Americans. 

6.  Create  a  federal  Institute  to  conduct  re- 
search into  the  diagnosis,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  arthritis  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases. 

7.  Improve  the  scope  and  coverage  of  oom- 
munity  services.  Including  transportation 
and  health,  for  older  Americans. 

I  will  continue  to  support  legislation  to 
help  older  adults.  I  appreciate  your  oonoem 
for  their  problems  and  I  welcome  yoiir  com- 
ments. 

Low-mcoicx 
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HIGHWAY  BILL  DELAY 


October  18,  1972 


DzAM.  PuntD:  Several  pieoee  of  legislation 
of  interest  to  low-inoome  individuals  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1973. 

Chief  among  them  were  bills  to: 

Sxtend  for  three  years  present  programs 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, as  well  as  programs  for  man- 
power training  and  project  Headstart.  New 
programs  for  rural  bousing  and  community 
development  were  also  created. 

Continue  and  expand  programs  of  federal 
aid  to  oolleges  and  to  needy  students,  and 
for  vocational  education. 

Sxtend  and  Improve  child  nutrition  ef- 
forts, such  as  the  school  breakfast  and  l\moh 
programs. 

Strengthen  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  discrimination  in  hiring. 

Other  important  bills  were  not  enacted 
this  year,  but  I  hope  will  be  approved  in 
1973,  including  measures  to: 

Beform  the  federal  welfare  system  and 
establish  an  assistance  "floor"  for  needy 
families. 

Establish  federal  programs  of  day  care  for 
the  children  of  working  mothers. 

Increase  the  minimum  wage. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  appreciate 
your  oonoem  for  low-income  individuals,  and 
I  would  welcome  your  comments. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  utaLkMx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  conference  committee  endeavoring 
to  adjust  the  differences  between  the 
other  body  and  the  House  bill  allowed 
the  highway  trust  fund  dispute  to  post- 
pone the  much  needed  highway  legisla- 
tion until  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  the  people  of  this  country  real- 
ize that  this  unnecessary  delay  was 
caused  by  a  fund  accumulated  of  almost 
$4  billion,  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees can  be  greatly  condemned  for 
their  action  in  delaying  highway  con- 
struction Including  funds  for  mass 
transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  with  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Hammond, 
Ind.,  Times  of  last  Friday,  October  13, 
criticizing  the  delay  of  highway  legis- 
lation. 

The  editorial  follows: 
HiOHWAT  Tkust  Fund  Shottiok't  Bs  Sacked 

If  the  federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  were 
hurting  for  money.  House  refusal  to  let  it 
be  tapped  for  financing  sorely  needed  mass 
transit  facilities  in  metropolitan  areas  would 
make  some  sense. 

But  the  fund  Is  biirsting  at  the  seams  with 
oaab.  I<ast  year  it  showed  a  $3.6  billion  sur- 
plus. By  1977  it  is  expected  to  show  a  $10 
billion  surplus. 

Yet  the  highway  lobby  and  its  camp  fol- 
lowers utter  cries  of  anguish  when  a  oon- 
greaslonal  move  is  afoot  to  divert  the  fund's 
resources.  Their  claim  is  that  the  money  Is 
required  for  road  oonstruotlon.  But  is  so 
huge  a  siirplus  necessary  to  assure  such 
projects? 

If  most  of  the  country's  population  were 
spread  out,  preserving  the  fund  inviolate  to 
mass  transit  use  might  make  sense.  But  70 
per  cent  of  the  people  live  In  urban  areas. 
Btoreover,  they  live  on  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  land.  More  and  more  concrete 
can  hardly  benefit  them  where  they  need 
it  most — getting  to  and  from  work,  getting 
about  their  virban  confinements. 

Mass  transit  can  provide  that  benefit. 
Building  more  expressways  only  rno^^p^  ci0. 
structlon  of  more  property  and  a  decline  In 
tax  revenues.  Besides  additional  expressways 
don't  offer  Insurance  of  permanent  adequacy. 

Much  of  Chicago's  expressway  system  Is 
near,  at  or  exceeding  capacity.  Because  of 
this,  the  rush  hour  driver  Is  slowed  to  a  crawl 
at  a  time  when  he  needs  to  move  quickly 
and  without  Interruption.  AU  the  billions  in 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  can't  possibly  help 
htm.  He's  not  getting  his  fair  share  of  the 
federal  gasoline  tax  he  pays,  or  of  the  other 
automotive  related  levies  he  pays. 

Because  the  day-to-day  expressway-user 
Isn't  getting  his  money's  worth,  he  logical- 
ly should  favor  one  of  two  things:  Open- 
ing the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  mass  transit 
use  or  decreasing  the  taxes  he  pays  Into  the 
fund. 

The  latter  choice  is  the  more  logical  untU 
the  highway  lobby  Is  reduced  in  influence 
with  Congress.  It's  this  special  interest  pltis 
the  average  driver's  mistaken  belief  that  gas- 
oline taxes  should  be  preeerved  entirely  for 
highway  purpoees  that  have  kept  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  Intact. 

Meanwhile,  the  beet  alternative  In  the  l(»ig 
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run  will  be  the  creation  of  a  single  frmd 
from  which  to  draw  fectsral  aid  for  all  forms 
of  public  transportation.  Whether  by  ear, 
truck,  bus,  rail  or  plane,  all  transportation 
is  inter-related.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why 
one  should  profit  at  the  expense  of  tlis 
other. 


EPA  CHTEP  XTRGES  NIXON  SIGN 
WATER  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  cleaning  up  our 
streams  and  water  supply,  and  providing 
adequate  waste  disposal  treatment  is  rec- 
ognized by  virtually  everyone.  Ilie  fol- 
lowing article  frcan  the  October  17,  1972, 
Washington  Post  outlines  the  support 
for  this  measure  given  by  President  Nix- 
on's Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus. 

When  presidential  advisers  such  as 
John  D.  Ehrlichman  take  to  the  tele- 
vision airwaves  to  say  that  those  who 
will  criticize  the  President  for  refus- 
ing to  sign  this  needed  clean  water  bin 
are  unfair  or  guilty  of  dema«oguery  it 
simply  highlights  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  content  and  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. And,  if  urging  the  President  to 
sign  the  clean  water  bill  is  demagoguery, 
Mr.  Ehrlichman  could  find  some  of  it 
without  leaving  the  President's  Cabinet 
room.  The  article  follows: 
EPA  CHixr  Uxaxs  NtxoN  Sign  Wars  Bu. 
(By  Elsie  Oarper) 

The  (nxon  administration's  chief  envlroo- 
mental  enforcer  has  urged  the  President  to 
sign  the  $34.6  bUllon  water  poUutlon  bill  al- 
though  it  exceeds  the  amount  that  Mr.  Nixon 
requested  to  clean  up  the  nation's  waterways. 

The  President's  fiscal  advisers  have  de- 
soribed  the  bill  as  "inflationary"  and  have 
hinted  that  the  President  may  veto  it.  The 
deadline  for  the  President  to  act  is  midnight 
tonight,  10  days  (excluding  Sundays)  after  he 
received  it  from  Congress. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  said  In 
a  recent  press  conferezice  in  Atlanta  that  hs 
had  advised  the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 

Ruckelshaus  reportedly  also  has  written  a 
letter  to  Oam>ar  Weinberger,  director  of  the 
President's  Oflloe  of  Maosgement  and  Budget, 
urging  that  the  bill  be  signed  and  noting  that 
the  President  need  not  commit  all  of  the 
money  provided  by  the  legislation. 

The  letter  also  warns  that  the  administra- 
tion could  be  "embarrassed"  if  there  Is  no 
water  pollution  bill  this  year,  pointing  o\it 
that  the  present  program  to  control  indus- 
trial wastes  initiated  by  the  President  has 
been  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  court  deci- 
sion. 

The  water  bill  is  one  of  three  environmen- 
tal measures  whose  fates  may  depend  on  Just 
when  Congress  adjourns.  The  others  are  biUs 
to  control  noise  and  to  prevent  highly  toxlo 
substances  from  entering  the  environment. 

The  noise  and  toxic  substaxioes  bills  are 
caught  up  in  House-Senate  disagreements. 

In  the  case  of  the  water  legislation,  the 
President  must  act  by  midnight  to  veto  the 
bill  if  Congress  is  in  session.  Otherwise  It 
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tuonmnw  lasr.  If  Oongrsas  has  adjoamsd.  tlie 
Pnaldent  oan  "pooket  veto"  It. 

A  copy  of  the  Buckelahaos  "eascutlve  oom- 
munlcation"  to  Welnberfsr  Is  circulating  on 
OBBttolBlU. 

It  notes  that  tlie  Wbtte  Bouse  has  the  au- 
thority to  Impound  funds  In  the  bill  for 
panu  to  locaUtiss  to  buUd  waste  treatmaat 
plants. 

The  bill  authorises  the  IVA  to  enter  Into 
oontracts  totaling  $18  billion  over  the  next 
three  years  for  coostruotloo  of  the  plants. 
TTie  federal  government  would  pay  7*  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects. 

'Xlie  adn:ilnistration  had  sought  $6  billion 
with  the  federal  share  at  60  per  cent  of  the 
oost. 

There  would  be  "no  appredahle"  Inorease 
outlays  in  the  current  flsoal  year  above  what 
Is  in  the  President's  budget  and  outlays  next 
year  could  be  held  to  $88  mllUon.  the  oom- 
munloatlon  concludes. 

The  major  increase  would  occur  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  this  decade  and  into  the  IWOs. 

It  warned  that  unless  the  bill  becomes  law, 
the  President's  program  for  requiring  per- 
mits for  industrial  wastes  "probably  will  be 
destroyed."  Issuance  of  permits  under  the 
1899  Refuse  Act  was  suspended  by  a  court 
ruling  nearly  a  year  ago — shortly  after  it  was 
started. 

"The  administration  will  be  embarrassed 
for  having  initiated  a  highly  publicised  and 
initially  controversial  program  which  ended 
up  In  total  failure  and  we  will  in  effect  sim- 
ply throw  away  over  30X)00  permit  applica- 
tions prepared  at  great  expense  and  effort  by 
industry,"  the  oocnmunication  said. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  NTW   JXKSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  re- 
member when  President  Kennedy  asked 
us  to  pass  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  in  1963.  At  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity In  Plscataway,  N.J.,  we  have  Just 
opened  a  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  which  this  Congress  made  pos- 
sible by  its  commitment  to  our  mentally 
ill. 

I  know  we  have  acquired  some  wonder- 
ful people  from  all  over  to  staff  this 
center,  and  I  want  to  wish  them  the  very 
best  of  luck  in  the  years  to  come  as  they 
serve  over  250,000  persons  in  the  area. 
On  this  site  we  will  also  build  a  $45  mil- 
lion hospital  which  has  just  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Our 
people  should  know  that  we  always  have 
about  25.000  of  our  fellow  citizens  con- 
fined in  State  mental  hospitals. 

The  new  facility  will  carry  on  research, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  result  will  be 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  individuals 
wc  need  to  confine  in  our  State  institu- 
tions. We  are  told  here  in  Washington 
that  some  progress  is  already  being  made 
as  a  result  of  the  centers. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pl2w;e  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  on  the  functions  of  a  community 
mental  health  center.  It  was  written  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Boehm.  the  very  able  direc- 
tor of  neuropsychiatry  at  Perth  Amboy 
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General  Hospital  in  New  Jersey  who  also 
serves  as  associate  attending  neuropsy- 
chiatrist  at  Goldwater  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, University  Division,  in  New  York.  He 
certainly  speaks  with  authority,  and  I 
commend  his  article  to  all  who  would 
lecun  more  about  the  role  of  these  cen- 
ters in  our  communities. 
FuwcTioiTS  or  A  Ooxmnrrrr  Msmtal  HkALXH 
OsMisa 
(By  Dr.  Herbert  Boehm) 

In  IMS,  Robert  FeUx,  the  Director  o<  Na- 
tional Mental  Health,  introduced  a  blU  to 
Congreas  which  became  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Health  Act.  Passed  in  1948.  it  provided 
aid  for  research  relating  to  causes,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  neuropsychlatric  disorders. 
It  also  provided  funds  for  the  training  ot 
professional  personnel.  In  IMS,  it  w<as  re- 
placed by  the  National  Institute  ot  Mental 
Health.  Various  community  mental  health 
ssrvloe  bills  were  pcMsed  in  New  Tork,  Oall- 
fomia.  Minnesota,  New  Jersey  and  Vermont. 

In  1963,  Congress  passed  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  Act  whloh  also  In- 
cltided  research  and  treatment  facilities  for 
the  mentaUy  retarded.  This  Act  became  op- 
erative in  1964. 

Community  psychiatry  Includes  responsl- 
bUlty  for  prevention,  treatment  and  rehabUl- 
tation  of  mental  disorders  in  a  population 
living  in  the  locality.  The  oommunity  psy- 
ohiatrlst,  sa  a  member  of  a  group  ot  oom- 
munity agents,  fulfills  his  responslblUtles. 
The  groi^>  oC  community  agents  also  In- 
cludes psychologists,  social  workers,  psychi- 
atric and  mental  health  nurses,  health  edu- 
cators, clergymen,  policemen  and  public 
health  nurses.  The  community  psychiatrist 
must  be  a  ooQ>pet«nt  clinician.  He  has  to  ac- 
cept some  measure  of  respooslbtUty  for  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Center.  This  may 
also  includis  dlsoovering  and  arranging  clini- 
cal treatment  for  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  are  judged  to  have  mental  disorders. 

He  must  anticipate  with  other  professional 
and  non -professional  conununlty  workers  In 
helping  those  who  deviate  from  normal  be- 
havior, such  as  drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  psy- 
chiatric, neurotic  and  childhood  and  adoles- 
cent problems.  Hs  wlU  collaborate  with  other 
workers  In  helping  people  to  cope  with  the 
crises  of  everyday  life,  this  In  the  frame- 
work under  the  commuzilty  services  auspices. 
The  psychiatrist  will  have  the  traditional 
reeponslbtlUy  for  his  own  patients.  If  he 
handles  deviants,  he  will  collaborate  with 
lawyers,  teachers,  policemen,  nurses  and  gen- 
eral practitioners.  He  will  try  to  improve  the 
adjustment  of  his  patients  by  improving 
living  conditions,  through  city  planning. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Center  psy- 
chiatrist will  be  caUed  upon  by  community 
leaders  to  play  a  part  in  helping  to  stdve 
community  problems  referring  to  mental  111- 
nessss.  The  psychiatrist  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  must  play  an  active 
role  In  the  community,  with  his  professional 
knowledge,  and  with  the  help  of  the  com- 
munity leaders,  in  order  to  alleviate  and 
Improve  the  sufferings  of  the  mentaUy  in- 
flicted. 

In  treating  disturbed  children,  parents 
may  be  Interviewed  at  the  Center  and  receive 
counseling.  It  la  of  utmost  importanoe  to 
Investigate  the  child-parents  relationship. 
Many  times,  parents  may  be  urged  to  obtain 
individual  therapy  in  order  to  help  under- 
stand the  chUd. 

The  esssntlal  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
mental  health  ssrvlce  for  an  individual  com- 
munity include: 

Emergency  services  day  and  night;  Oon- 
sultatlon  and  education  services  available  to 
community  agencies  and  professional  per- 
sonnel; Partial  hospitalisation  ssrvloe.  which 
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may  Include  day  hospital,  out  and  In-patlaat 
service.  Referral  and  direct  service  are  to 
some  extent  dlsoouraged.  Workers  are  taught 
techniques  of  crisis  interrentlon  and  counsel- 
ing. The  Center  will  face  a  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel to  deal  with  intensive  In-patient  care. 
State  hospitals  will  have  to  improve  custodial 
faculties  and  establish  saUUlte  clinics  or  con- 
vert them  into  Oommunity  Mental  Health 
Centers. 

The  communltjt  and  society  must  be  help- 
ful in  developing  Oommunity  Health  Oentars 
and  see  that  through  their  success,  the  pa- 
tients will  receive  the  best  possible  care  In 
their  oommunity.  The  programs  of  some  later 
Centers  offer  aU  elements  of  service  under 
one  administrative  sponsorship,  but  most 
funded  programs  are  provided  by  at  least  two 
agencies,  usually  a  general  hospital  and  a 
mental  health  cUnlc. 

The  combining  of  two  or  mors  autonomous 
agencies,  each  with  its  own  special  interest, 
can  of  course  produce  problems.  In  the  North 
West  area,  in  38  community  agencies,  both 
governmental  and  voluntary  groups  formed 
a  special  corporation  that  contracted  for 
service  with  a  local  voluntary  hoepital  and 
the  mental  health  out-patient  clinic,  of  the 
health  department. 

The  hoepital  applied  Independently  for  a 
construction  grant,  which  is  made  to  the 
property  owner,  but  the  stafflng  grant  was 
made  to  the  corporation.  It  Is  important  that 
the  organizational  structure  of  a  center  must 
support  the  objectives  of  the  program  and 
at  the  same  time  be  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  the  several  agencies  involved  In  the 
Center. 

Bringing  together  several  separate  and  au- 
tonomous organizations  into  one  coordinated 
program  can  be  only  effective  if  the  parties 
involved  feel  that  It  is  of  benefit  to  each 
agency  and  Its  patients. 

PSTCHIATSJC     BXSVXCBS     Of     KKIOUBOaHOOD  •-: 

HXAI.TH  cxtrtxa 

Experience  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
pisychlaitric  servlcee  can  be  incorporated  into 
a  comprehensive  medical  oare  program.  Al- 
though it  was  first  felt  that  the  family  health 
worker  could  be  of  unique  help  m  assisting 
patients,  it  is  shown  that  the  non-psychi- 
atric staff  could  be  of  value  in  this  regard. 
The  famUy  health  worker  looks  to  the  nxirae 
for  the  supervision,  and  the  nurse  looks  to 
the  physician  for  leadership  and  direction. 
Non-professional  workers  may  be  of  value  in 
mental  health  programs.  The  training  of  a 
non-professional  therapist  may  take  months, 
and  the  departure  to  use  non-professional 
workers  for  psychotherapeutic  treatments  is 
a  partial  solution  of  our  manpower  crisis. 

In  the  prevention  of  mental  lllneas.  or* 
game  Illness,  such  as  general  paresis  and 
Pellagra,  can  be  treated  and  prevented.  In 
these  diseases,  the  causative  factor  has  t>een 
found  and  can  be  eliminated.  In  recent  years, 
InfCKToatlon  has  been  alowly  accumulating 
about  hereditary  defects  especially  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation. 

Here,  too,  preventive  measures  in  the  form 
of  consultation  to  prospective  parents  oan 
be  effective.  Wc  have  only  limited  knowledge 
about  schizophrenia  and  the  affective  psy- 
chosee,  which  are  major  psychiatric  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  incidence,  incapacitation 
and  chronlclty.  In  the  past  two  decade*,  we 
were  able  to  move  from  custodial  care  of 
these  patients  affected  to  an  active  rebabOl- 
tation  program. 

T^ils  was  connected  with  great  expense  for 
the  facilities  involved,  especially  for  the  in- 
dividual and  group  therapy  programs,  the 
somatic  and  drvig  therapies  which  in  other 
words  form  the  conoept  of  a  therapeutic  oom- 
munity. The  enlistment  of  large  numbers  of 
professional  and  non-prcrfeesional  workers, 
as  weU  as  community  support,  have  been 
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oairlad  out  with  <l«lKMiitton  and  dtfUmUn*- 
tlon. 

Th«  prtamry  aim  of  th«  oomznuiUtT  Men- 
tal mmtxik  OMitar  must  ba  to  randv  traat- 
mant  to  an  mantally  ai  patteata  who  ara  In 
oaad  of  traatment.  day  and  nlgbt.  Har« 
la  Vbare  artala  intarvantlon  atapa  in.  Tb« 
Cantar  ataff  abotild  ba  preparad  for  a  varlaty 
of  traatmant  approaebaa  to  ma«t  tba  naada  of 
aU  claaaea  of  patients  involved.  Long-tarm 
paycbotharaiyy.  or  »hort-«ann  and  group 
therapy  may  be  effective.  Ixing-term  individ- 
ual therapy  should  be  uaad  only  in  selected 
patients. 

An  attempt  haa  bean  made  to  deacrlba  the 
prlnULry  objective  to  provide  m\ich  needed 
ollnloal  oaie  of  paUenU  In  the  Medleal 
Kaaltli  Center.  This  U  followed  by  a  natural 
devalopment  at  oonsultadve  and  educational 
oommunlty  program*. 

Tba  development  of  clinical  and  oonaol- 
taaiva  programa  dependa  to  a  large  extant  on 
the  population  In  the  catchment  area 
and  Ita  peculiar  problems  in  reaourcaa. 
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IMPACT   OP  DRUG   ADDICTION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NXW    XSKSXT 

IN  THE  HOtJSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
real  impact  of  drug  addiction  on  our 
young  people  can  be  noted  by  a  statement 
of  Dr.  David  J.  Myeraon,  director  of  the 
Boston  State  Hospital  Drug  Rehabllita- 
Uon  Center,  when  he  said : 

The  average  addict  we  treat  started  at  13 
or  14  and  dropped  out  of  school  by  the  10th 
grade — ibat  is  the  real  tragedy  of  the  drig 
scene  today. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THK  HOnSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence was  recently  privileged  to  hear  re- 
marks by  a  distinguished  economist.  Dr. 
Pierre  A.  Rlnfret.  Dr.  Rlnfret  Is  serving 
on  an  unpaid  volunteer  basis  as  Special 
Economic  Advlaer  to  the  President.  He 
is  the  principal  economic  spokesman  for 
the  campaign.  Dr.  Rlnfret's  analysis  of 
the  key  economic  Issues  In  this  election 
year  is  in  my  opinion  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. The  text  of  his  remarks  are  as 
follows: 

Economic  Paxan«TATioN  to  MxKBxas  or  thx 

HoTTSi   RKitniucAir   CoimaxKCX 

(By  Dr.  Pierre  A.  Rlnfret) 

To  put  it  very  simply,  here  are  the  four 
kay  economic  issues  m  the  1972  campaign. 

Number  One.  McOovem's  economic  pro- 
gram is  a  socialist  economic  program,  aoclal- 
iat  m  concept,  socialist  in  execution. 

Number  Two.  It  Is  an  Inflationary  economic 
program — substantially  Inflationary. 

Nim[iber  Three.  It  wlU  produce  either 
stagnation  or  a  8«rlo\ia  recession  in  the 
United  States,  starting  practicaUy  from  the 
moment  it's  Implemented,  and  as  a  result  wlU 
produce  unemployment. 

Number  Pour.  It  wlU  bring  down  on  the 
United  Statea  all  the  negative  aspects  the 
stagnant  English  economy  has  developed 
durmg  the  past  26  years. 

When  President  Nixon  says  there  is  a  clear- 
cut  choice,  that  applies  directly  to  the  eco- 
nomic field.  There  Is  mdeed  a  very  clear- 
cut  choice  between  President  Nixon's  goal  of 
continuing  expansion  in  the  American  econ- 
omy under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  while 
driving  for  full  employment  without  Infla- 
tion, or  Senator  McGovem's  objective  of  a 
stagnant  system  of  economic  enterprise 
which  is  socialist  in  character,  Oovemment- 
domlnated  and  egalitarian  in  Income  dla- 
trlbutlon. 

Let  me  try.  very  briefly,  to  give  you  some 
background  on  where  we  are  and  how  we 
got  to  where  we  are.  We  have  problems  in 
this  country  today,  some  very  serious  eco- 
nomic problems.  But  let's  see  where  they 
came  from. 

PrtHn  1946  to  1966,  our  country  had  the 
best  Inflation  record  of  any  country  in  the 
postwar  period — consumer  prices  In  the  UJ8. 
went  up  by  only  P/4  to  2  percent  a  year.  No 
major  industrial  country  in  the  world  ooxild 
match  that  record.  In  Europe  It  was  normal 
to  have  a  compound  rate  of  growth  of  In- 
flation of  4,  5  and  6  percent  a  year.  When  did 
our  Inflation  start?  Inflation  began  to  spiral 
In  this  country  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966, 
and  It  kept  splraling  as  the  war  effort  esca- 
lated. The  war  and  Inflation  were  tied  to- 
gether. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  w«nt  on  the  campaign 
traU  in  1966.  his  major  economic  issue  was 
inflation.  And  the  voters  agreed  that  infla- 
tion was  the  key  issue,  because  they  sent  a 
number  of  Republicans  to  Congress  that  year. 
When  the  President  took  office  in  1969,  this 
country's  rate  of  inflation  had  risen  from  a 
low  of  H^  to  2  percent  a  year  to  the  6-to-7 
percent  level;  In  fact  it  was  getting  dose  to 
a  percent.  We  had  the  highest  level  of  In- 
terest ratea  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Statea — in  1970,  money  rates  hit  the  un- 
dreamed-of peak  of  914  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent then  used  fiscal  and  monetary  restraints 
to  try  to  solve  the  inflation  problem.  Let  me 


remind  you  of  one  fact:  in  1969  and  law, 
practically  no  one  of  any  repute  In  economics 
or  finance,  Rapubllcan  or  Demoorat,  disagreed 
with  that  policy.  I  disagreed,  but  I  dldnt 
hear  Walter  Heller.  Arthtir  Okun,  Otto 
Bekstatn  or  any  otter  eoonomlat  in  tha 
Democratic  camp— azcapt  John  Kenneth 
Oalbraltb — say  one  word  agalnat  the  use  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  controls  to  stop  infla* 
tloB.  On  the  contrary,  thatr  criticism  was 
that  tha  contrcds  weren't  tight  enough.  There 
were  a  few  in  Oongreaa  who  spoke  out.  Bat 
in  general  the  Prealdant  was  reinforced  by 
a  consensus  which  said  that  the  way  you 
stop  inflation  la  to  slow  down  Oovernment 
spending,  minimize  the  deficit,  and  slam  on 
the  monetary  controls. 

But  by  tha  PaU  of  1970  the  President 
realized  that  he  had  a  major  unemployment 
problem  on  his  hands.  Let  me  remind  you 
about  that  one  too.  I  dont  know  of  any 
Denuxsratlc  economist  who,  in  1970.  pointed 
to  the  unemployment  problem  as  serlotis.  In 
fact,  we  Republicans  were  the  flrst  to  point 
it  out  as  a  serious,  daveloping  problem.  Oo 
read  the  newspapers,  look  at  the  record.  No- 
body spotted  that  problem  except  us.  Tbat^ 
why  the  President  developed  the  full -employ- 
ment budget  in  the  Pall  of  1970. 

Now  let's  look  at  what  ha  did  In  August 
1971.  Again,  let  me  remind  you  of  something. 
Where  does  the  7  percent  Investment  tax 
credit  come  from — ^thls  great  "loophole"  and 
giveaway  that  McOovern  Is  attacking  today? 
Who  invented  It?  Walter  Heller  and  Arthur 
Okun,  Democratic  economists  and  advisors. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  then  advocated 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  It  was  passed 
mto  law  by  Congress  in  1962.  Who  advocated 
enactment  of  personal  and  corporate  Income 
tax  cuts  to  stimulate  economic  expansion? 
President  Johnson  in  1964.  If  you  look  at  the 
record,  you  will  see  that  there  were  prece- 
dents for  President  Nixon's  moves  In  August 
I97I — precedents  that  had  previously  been 
advocated  by  the  Democrats.  In  the  summer 
of  1971,  who  was  the  foremost  public  advo- 
cate of  reestablishing  the  Investment  tax 
credit?  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills.  Who  was 
the  foremost  public  advocate  of  raising  the 
personal  income  tax  base?  Congressman  Wil- 
bur Mflls.  Who  advocated  closing  the  gold 
window?  Congressman  Henry  Reuss.  Who 
advocated  enactment  of  the  border  tax?  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  Mills.  Who  advocated  wage 
and  price  controls?  Everybody  I  know  of — 
but  particularly  the  Democrats.  Senator 
Proxmlre,  economist  Galbraith  and  all  the 
rest.  So  the  President  proposed  an  economic 
program  that  was  largely  Democratic  in 
origin.  But  the  moment  his  proposals  were 
enacted,  and  the  moment  they  began  to  work, 
every  Democrat  turned  critical. 

Haa  the  President's  economic  program 
worked?  Very  simply — yes,  like  a  charm.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1972  this  country's 
gross  national  product  Increased  at  a  real 
rate  of  growth  of  9  percent.  In  July  1972.  we 
had  3  million  more  i)eople  at  work — In  new 
Jobs — than  we  had  a  year  ago.  In  June,  when 
the  unemployment  rate  dropped  to  5.6  per- 
cent, the  Democrats  said  that  was  a  statisti- 
cal fluke — it  would  go  up  in  July.  As  we 
know  now.  It  didn't  go  up.  In  fact,  between 
July  1971  and  July  1972  we  had  put  more 
people  to  work  In  new  jobs  than  In  any  12- 
month  period  in  the  postwar  history  of  ovir 
country.  Most  of  this  gain  was  m  the  private 
sector — 2.7  mUllon  new  jobe  in  the  private 
sector,  the  rest  in  the  public  sector. 

The  economic  program  is  working.  Infla- 
tion is  coming  down.  Where  are  thoee  new 
high  ratea  that  we  were  supposed  to  get? 
We  haven't  got  them.  As  you  may  have  noted, 
today  there  was  another  cut  m  the  prime 
rate.  So  we've  got  an  expanding  economy 
with  subatantlaUy  reduced  inflation,  rela- 
tively low  Interest  rates,  ready  avallabUlty  of 
credit,  and  we  are  creating  new  Jobs  to  the 
tune  of  3  mUlion  a  year.  Is  the  program 
working?  Like  a  dream. 
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Now  let's  look  at  some  MoOovem  econom- 
loa.  list's  look  at  a  few  very  baale  prlnclplae. 
And  let  me  cite  something  from  the  work  of 
j<0tfh  Schumpeter,  an  ec(»omlc  historian 
fotmsrly  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Univar- 
tUBj.  Schumpeter  was  a  student  of  compara- 
tive economic  systems,  so  I  looked  up  what 
be  bad  to  say  about  socialism,  oommunlom, 
capitalism,  etc.  How  does  he  describe  social- 
ism? According  to  this  eminent  scholar,  so- 
cialism is  the  use  of  redlstributlve  taxation 
to  redistribute  Income  in  order  to  arrive  at 
u  egalltarUn  society.  Now  If  that  doeant 
(teserlbe  McOovem's  economic  proposals,  I 
(lent  know  what  does.  Redlstributlve  taxa- 
tion— take  it  away  from  one  part  of  the 
population,  give  It  to  another,  make  every- 
one's income  as  equal  as  you  conceivably  can 
to  everyone  else's.  Let  me  make  one  phUo- 
sophical  point  to  you:  when  you  do  that,  you 
destroy  the  whole  concept  of  Individual  ini- 
tiative. Individual  freedom,  individual  drive, 
individual  incentive — because  what's  the 
potot  of  it?  If  you  can't  keep  what  you're 
going  to  make,  who  cares?  McOovern  is  also 
advocating  elimination  of  the  right  of  In- 
heritance, elimination  of  the  right  to  pass  on 
to  future  generations  what  earlier  genera- 
tions have  worked  to  build  up  for  them.  If 
that's  not  soclallam,  I  don't  know  what  is. 
So,  first,  the  McOovern  philosophy  is  a  so- 
cialist economic  philosophy,  it  has  no  place 
in  a  free  enterprise  economy.  It  Is  totaUy 
alien  to  our  economic  syatem. 

Second,  the  McOovern  program  wlU  lead 
to  recession.  Why?  For  one  thmg,  he  says  he's 
going  to  raise  corporate  taxes  by  (17  bil- 
lion. Now  I'm  not  xincritlcal  of  the  corpora- 
tions. I  thmk  some  of  them  are  selfish,  they 
grab — 6md  some  of  labor  does  the  same  thing. 
But  the  corporations  p)erform  a  vital  func- 
tion— they  mvest  money.  What  do  the  corpo- 
rations do  with  the  money  they  earn  and 
keep?  According  to  aome  people,  corporations 
Just  pocket  that  money.  Well,  they  don't — 
they  make  capital  Investments.  And  capital 
Investment  is  the  major  driving  force  in  eco- 
nomic ex{)anslon.  If  you  raise  corporate  taxes 
by  $17  billion,  as  Senator  McOovern  pro- 
poses, one  thing  will  happen — capital  invest- 
ment WlU  collapse. 

Where  is  our  unemployment  concentrated? 
Where  was  it  In  1970  and  1971?  Why  did 
the  President  go  for  the  investment  tax 
credit?  Because  he  knew  one  fact.  Unem- 
ployment was  concentrated  In  the  capital 
goods-producing  cities — Bridgeport,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  etc.  If  you  want  to  reduce 
unemployment,  you  must  have  capital  goods 
expansion. 

Now  we've  Just  asked  American  Industrial- 
ists a  very  simple  question:  What  wtU  you 
do  In  1973  if  Senator  McOovern  Is  elected, 
and  if  he  Implements  his  economic  pro- 
posals— If  he  eliminates  the  investment  tax 
credit,  accelerated  depreciation,  and  deple- 
tion allowances?  We've  got  the  first  statisti- 
cal answer  to  McOovem's  economic  proposals, 
and  the  answers  are  strikingly  clear:  Ameri- 
can Indtistry  says  It  will  reduce  Its  capital 
Investment  in  1973  by  5Vi  percent — down  $5 
billion,  which  means  down  11  percent  in 
volume. 

This  would  bo  the  second-largest  capital 
spendmg  decline  in  26  years.  And  we've  never 
had  a  decime  in  capital  spending  without 
a  recession — never.  In  1970  we  had  a  reces- 
sion, and  capital  spending  was  up  2  percent 
In  dollars — but  down  4  percent  In  volvmie. 
If  capital  spending  goes  down  6V^  percent  In 
dollars  and  down  11  percent  In  volume,  we 
are  gomg  to  have  a  recession  In  this  country. 
You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
UJ3.  has  the  lowest  ratio  of  capital  Invest- 
ment to  total  production  of  private  mdustry 
of  any  Industrial  nation  in  the  world — we 
have  the  lowest  percentage  of  private  capital 
expenditures  to  ONP  of  any  Industrial  coun- 
try m  the  world.  Prom  1962  to  1966.  when  we 
had  a  capital  s{>endlng  boom  In  this  coimtry, 
we  were  Investing  6.6  percent  of  real  ONP. 
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Do  you  know  what  tte  Japsmsi  wwe  mveat- 
Ing?  Tw«mty-BlB*  paroaatt  That  la  why  pro- 
ducUvUy  U  sowtng  In  the  raat  of  tba  world 
but  not  hare.  IX  you  want  to  know  why  they 
are  "TiT%*"g  the  prograaa  we  should  be  mak- 
ing, It's  bac&use  we  havant  stimulated  capi- 
tal mvaatOMnt  aufflclantly.  Now,  capital  m- 
veatmant  haa  moved  forward  since  tha  Presi- 
dent's August  16,  1971  program,  and  it  haa 
been  a  main  force  in  our  economic  expan- 
sion. But  what  is  going  to  happen  when  you 
take  tha  atUnull  away?  Coital  Investment  is 
going  to  go  down.  Aitd  whan  that  happens, 
we're  going  to  have  a  recession — and  new 
unemployment. 

77itrd,  McOovem's  program  Is  Inflationary, 
Why  la  It  inflationary?  Let  ma  aak  you  a  very 
simple  question.  If  you  increase  corporate 
tans  by  $17  billion,  what  do  yon  think  cor- 
porations are  going  to  do?  WeU,  they  can  do 
many  things,  but  111  teU  you  one  thing 
ttey're  going  to  do — they're  going  to  raise 
prloea.  They  are  going  to  try  to  make  up  for 
the  tax  increase  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
rvrenue  by  means  of  price  Increases.  If  you 
Increase  taxes  on  Individuals  by  |72  billion, 
what  Is  labor  going  to  do?  Do  you  think  labor 
Is  going  to  say,  "We're  willing  to  pay  another 
$72  bUllon  in  taxes  no  matter  what  that  does 
to  our  take-home  pay"?  No,  sir  I  Labor  Is  go- 
ing to  drive  for  wage  Increases  of  14,  18,  20 
percent  a  year.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  It, 
McOovem's  mcreaaed  tax  burden  wUl  ulti- 
mately show  up  In  the  price  structure.  You 
will  see  both  indtistry  and  labor  driving  to 
offset  his  tax  Increases  by  means  of  price 
and  wage  increaaee. 

So,  when  the  President  says  there  Is  a 
clear-cut  choice,  that's  abaolutely  true. 
There  is  a  clear-cut  choice  between  continu- 
ing the  dynamic,  vigorous  expansion  we're 
getting  tinder  P>reeldent  Nixon  and  our  free 
enterprise  system — or  risking  McOovem's  so- 
cialist, inflationary,  reoeaslonary,  stagnant 
economic  set  of  proposals. 

We  now  have  an  economy  that  is  moving 
forward  and  creating  new  Jobs.  In  May  and 
June  1972,  the  American  worker  achieved  the 
highest  level  of  real  take-home  pay  in  the 
entire  history  o<  the  United  atatee  he  went 
home  with  more  buying  power  than  he's  ever 
had  before.  If  McOovern  geu  elected,  people 
should  get  their  money  out  of  this  coun^, 
becauae  we're  in  for  four  years  of  stagnation. 
If  Prealdent  Nixon  is  reelected,  people  should 
do  everything  they  can  in  order  to  p>artlci- 
pate  in  the  economic  prosperity  that  is 
coming. 

That's  the  clear-cut  choice. 
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and  discharged  his  responsibilities  as  he 
honestly  considered  them. 

His  friendly  persoaallty,  commitment 
to  duty  and  courtly  manners  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  of  us,  I  personally  wish 
him  and  his  loved  ones  well  In  the  days 
ahead.  His  district,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Nation  generally  are  his 
debtors. 


AFTTR  THE  WAR— WHAT  THEN? 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  L. 

MCMILLAN 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  ooLoeaoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
happy  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  and  committee  chair- 
men of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
Chairman  McMillan  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  when  I  came  to  Washington 
and  It  has  been  my  privilege  since  that 
time  to  call  him  my  friend. 

His  has  been  one  of  the  most  dlfScult 
tasks  of  a  committee  chairman  that 
there  has  been  in  Congress  during  my 
membership.  With  all  of  the  criticism, 
hairping,  and  unpleasant  situations  re- 
sulting from  people  with  a  great  lack  of 
understanding,  he  went  quietly  his  way 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

at  KunraaoTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wed7i«sdov,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
a  foreign  aid  bill  was  not  passed  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  would  like  to  call 
attentlOD  to  two  amendments  appearing 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  One 
amendment  would  have  provided  funds 
for  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Rehablll- 
tative  Surgery  in  Saigon — a  hospital  for 
bum  victims.  The  second  amenrtment 
would  have  provided  care  for  on>haned 
and  abandraied  children.  It  would  have 
also  provided  for  the  expeditious  han- 
dling of  adoption. 

These  amendments  are  directed  to  the 
he«urtrendlng  matters  raised  by  Victor 
Zorza  in  his  Washington  Post  October 
18  column  which  follows: 

Arrxa  trx  Was — ^Wbat  TtanT 
(By  Victor  Zorea) 
Sometimes  a  column  reaUy  touches  the 
reader — when  it  tells  him,  for  Instance,  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  vlrtuaUy  over,  ae  this 
column  has  been  saying.  The  war  has  been 
with  us  so  long  that  many  people  find  It 
difficult  to  adjust  to  the  Idea  that  it  might 
soon  be  fljiished. 

"But  suppose  you  are  right,"  they  say, 
"what  do  you  think  will  happen  next?"  And 
they  expect  some  profound  truth  about  the 
cease-fire  terms,  or  the  domino  theory,  or  the 
International  balance  of  power. 

But  this  Is  where  the  commentator's  in- 
stant wisdom  leaves  him  and  despair  takes 
over.  Tteir  questions — yotxr  questloaa — show 
how  the  war  has  perverted  us  all,  how  the 
poUtics  of  the  war  has  hardened  our  hearta 
and  closed  our  "'<"(te  to  the  things  that  really 
matter. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  next?  Americans 
are  not  used  to  dealing  with  the  aftermath 
of  war  in  their  own  homee.  They  fight  other 
peoples'  wars.  In  other  peoples'  homes,  they 
make  sure  that  the  powers  of  light  triumph 
over  the  powers  of  darknees — as  In  World 
War  I,  In  World  War  U,  as  In  Vietnam,  may- 
be— and  they  go  back  to  America. 

What  18  going  to  happen  next  In  Vietnamt 
Bach  of  us  haa  his  own  secret  dread,  a  shame- 
ful recollection,  his  own  troubled  conscience. 
The  OIs  who  came  back  from  the  war  in 
Etirope,  and  those  now  coming  back  from 
Vietnam,  had  to  kill  people — and  no  one  ever 
forgets  an  experience  like  this. 

My  experience  in  World  War  n  was  dif- 
ferent. I  found  myself  in  Europe,  as  a  boy 
of  14,  driven  back  and  forth  by  the  tides  of 
war,  fighting  desperately  to  stay  alive  In  the 
mass  ot  humanity  that  was  being  ground 
to  dust.  I  learned  to  He,  and  to  cheat,  and 
to  steal,  not  from  the  rich  and  the  mighty, 
but  from  poor  unfortunates  like  myself  who 
were  also  lying,  cheating,  and  stealing  from 
me  so  that  they  might  survive. 
It  wasn't  pretty. 

This  Is  what  the  war  did  to  children,  and 
what  It  la  doing  to  them  today  in  Vietnam, 
and  WlU  go  on  doing  to  them  long  after  the 
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figbtlng  Is  over.  Orphaned  oblldren, 
abandoned  chUdien.  lost  oblldren.  Refugee 
chUdren.  The  children  at  Mylal  after  the  OIs 
have  done  shooting,  the  children  of  Hue  after 
the  VC  have  done  ahootlng.  Bombed  out 
children,  maimed  chUdron,  blinded  children. 
Broken  children — broken  In  spirit. 

It  isn't  pretty. 

There  will  be  swarms  of  cbtldren — out- 
casts, rejected,  unwanted,  uncared  for.  The 
war  win  end.  life  win  begin  to  return  to  nor- 
mal. The  beggar  children,  the  urchins,  the 
thieves,  will  3«e  other  children  leading  nor- 
mal lives,  with  parents  going  to  school,  play- 
ing childrens'  games,  eating  their  till — yes, 
eating  without  appiu«ntly  worrying  where 
the  ne.rt  meal  is  going  to  come  from. 

You  dont  know  how  Important  food  can 
be.  and  a  place  of  your  own  at  school,  and 
a  clean  ahlrt.  No.  not  a  change  of  shirt  every 
day,  Jxist  once  a  week.  You  don't  know  how 
Important  It  Is  to  have  some  one  say  a 
friendly  word  to  you,  perhaps  smile,  treat 
you  as  a  human  being. 

How  can  one  convey  the  depths  of  misery 
to  people  who  have  never  known  It?  How  can 
one  tell  what  it's  like  to  be  hungry  to  a  mjm 
who  has  never  been  hungry?  How  can  one 
explain  what  pain  Is  to  some  one  who  has 
never  felt  pain? 

But  it  Is  In  your  power,  Ln  the  power  of 
every  one  who  reads  this  and  stops  to  think 
about  It.  to  do  something  to  mitigate  the 
misery,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  child 
to  give  It  an  education  of  sorts,  to  help  It 
unlearn  the  lying  and  the  stealing  and  the 
cheating  that  has  become  part  of  so  many 
childrens'  lives  In  Vietnam. 

The  task  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion In  Vietnam  Is  huge.  Many  govMnmental 
and  International  agencies  will  devote  them- 
selves to  it.  But  there  will  not  be  enough 
money  to  do  all  that  Is  necessary.  There 
never  Is. 

Olvlng  money  to  mitigate  the  misery  which 
will  engulf  many  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  children  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
will  never  eliminate  the  pain  and  the  suf- 
fering. It  Is  not  conscience  money,  unless  you 
are  looking  for  an  easy  way  out.  But  It  coi^d 
help. 


HAP  MILLER 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
October  10  marked  the  end  of  an  era 
for  Idahoans,  and  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  who 
have  had  the  privilege  over  the  past  40- 
plus  years  to  enjoy  the  toe-tapping  mu- 
sic of  Hap  Miller  In  the  Duchin  Room 
at  Sun  Vallev.  Idaho.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  the  place  will  be  without 
him.  for  Hap  is  the  Duchin  Room.  Let 
us  hope  that  affection  and  nostalgia 
will  bring  him  back  often.  Following  is 
an  article  by  Pat  Thornton  about  Hap 
which  appeared  in  the  Sun  Valley  Sun 
September  30,  1972: 

Hap  Ttfn.T.KE 
(By  Pat  Thornton) 

Hap  BlUler  Is  trading  his  b«ton  for  a  golf 
club  and  Ashing  pole.  Hla  last  night  in  the 
Duchin  Boom  iiounge  will  be  Tuesday,  Oct. 
10,  whan  he  caUs  it  quits  after  working  48 
years  as  a  professional  musician. 

Sbocksd?  Tea.  evaryone  Is.  including  Mil- 
ler. "I  woke  up  the  othar  night,"  he  says, 
"and  thought  'my  gosh,  what  did  I  do'?" 

Actually,  he  and  his  wife,  ArvlUa,  have 
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been  oonsldertng  the  move  for  quite  some 
time.  "The  main  thing  about  retiring,'  he 
says,  "Is  that  Arv  and  I  have  been  married 
37  years  and  during  that  time  she  b  as  sat 
at  home  and  Pre  been  In  the  glamorous 
spots. 

"She  woiuldnt  let  me  retire  if  that  were 
the  only  reason.  But  I  cant  flgfat  the  calen- 
dar forever  and  I  dont  want  to  rrwltcb  a 
piano  bench  for  a  wheelchair." 

Hap  and  Arv  bought  a  home  at  Willow 
Valley,  Ariz.,  on  the  Colorado  River  about 
10  miles  north  of  Needles,  Calif.,  where  they 
plan  to  spend  the  winter.  "I  want  to  take  up 
sports  and  do  a  little  traveling,"  he  says. 
"I  play  golf  Ave  days  a  week  now,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  seven  I" 

MlUer  Is  a  native  of  Mawrillon,  Ohio,  and 
Is  one  of  nine  children.  The  entire  family 
liked  music,  but  Hap  is  the  only  miisiclan. 
He  started  playing  at  five  years  of  agt. 
When  the  family  returned  from  church,  he 
woiUd  pick  out  the  hymns  on  the  piano. 

Because  his  parents  were  afraid  lessons 
would  spoil  his  ear,  he  had  no  formal  train- 
ing for  another  seven  years.  Then,  at  age  12, 
Hap  knew  music  would  be  Uls  career  and 
that  It  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  read 
music. 

Hap  Miller  started  playing  professionally 
when  he  ttimed  16  and  was  still  in  school. 
He  was  graduated  from  high  school  In  1081 
and  Joined  Harl  Smith's  traveling  society- 
hotel  dance  band  when  it  was  playing  lu 
Kansas  City.  Miller  recalls  his  trip  from 
Ohio  as  the  first  time  he  had  been  away 
from  home.  He  also  remembers  that  Eddie 
Duchin's  band  was  playing  nearby  and  that 
Duchin  and  Smith  and  all  of  the  musicians 
were  good  friends. 

In  1986,  AvereU  Harrlman  wanted  Duchin 
to  open  Sun  Valley.  The  pianist  declined 
because  he  was  booked  Into  the  Persian 
Room  at  New  York  City's  Plaea  Hotel,  but 
recommended  Smith's  band  In  his  stead. 

"We  were  booked  into  the  Dunes  at  Palm 
Springs  for  the  winter,"  Miller  says,  "but 
Eddie's  manager  finally  convinced  Harl  we 
should  open  Sun  Valley.  I  remember  finding 
a  map  and  looking  for  Idaho.  Of  course.  Sun 
Valley  wasn't  shown  and  the  closest  point  we 
could  find  was  Shoshone.  We  were  all  looking 
forward  to  Palm  Springs  and  the  sunshine 
and  we  ended  up  in  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Idaho  that  winter.  But  It  was  the  best 
move  we  ever  made." 

So  Harl  Smith's  Band,  with  Hap  Miller 
at  the  piano,  did  open  Sun  Valley  at  Christ- 
mas time,  1936,  and  played  in  the  Duchin 
Room  until  the  reeort  dosed  the  next  April. 
And  Eddie  Duchin  and  his  band  never  did 
play  Sun  VaUey.  The  room  was  named.  In- 
cidentally, not  for  Bddle.  but  rather  for  his 
first  wife.  Marge,  a  relative  of  Harrlman 
who  did  the  interior  decorating  for  the 
loTinge. 

For  the  first  few  years.  Sun  VfOley  was  oi>en 
winters  only.  The  year  1939  was  the  first  year 
the  resort  was  open  in  summer,  and  Smith's 
band  played  on  the  Terrace  smd  In  the  Duch- 
in Room,  thus  beginning  a  two-season  cycle 
that  continued  until  Smith  retired  in  1962. 
The  band  became  Hap  Miller's  Orchestra,  and 
continued  the  cycle. 

Bfiller.  who  has  done  all  of  the  orchestra's 
arrangements  since  joining  Smith,  says  he 
has  added  IS  to  20  new  songs  a  year  to  the 
group's  repertoire,  that  includes  a  lot  of  the 
old  standards  that  have  been  around  for 
many  years,  "We  try  to  keep  the  band  at  the 
same  style.  We  add  to,  not  change,"  he  says. 

Hap  says  he  would  like  to  say  he  has  a 
favorite  song,  "but  I  Jtut  dont.  But  I  will 
tell  you  the  most  requested — 'It  Happened  In 
Sun  Valley' — without  a  doubt.  There  have 
been  some  great  hits  the  past  10  or  12 
years,  but  year- after-year,  night-after-nlgbt 
we  have  two  or  three  requests  to  play  'It  Hap- 
pened in  Sun  VaUey."  The  melody  and 
lyrics  for  that  soag  were  done  by  Harry  War- 
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ren  and  Mack  Oordon.  who  wintered  at  the 
Valley  to  get  the  feeing  of  the  resort  for  the 
film  "Sun  Valley  Serenade." 

Down  through  Its  history.  Sun  Valley  has 
drawn  some  of  the  world's  famous  peo{Me, 
and  Miller  has  met  most  of  them.  "I  fwl 
fortunate."  he  says,  "because  we  played  foe 
people  from  all  over  the  world.  Lots  of  very 
famous  people.  And  also,  we've  nMt  a  lot  of 
people  whose  names  you  may  not  recognise. 
But  they're  all  wonderful.  It's  been  an  ad- 
venture." 

Some  of  the  incidents  he  recalls  Involve 
the  antics  of  probably  the  funniest  four- 
some ever  to  hit  the  Sun  Valley  Qoll  Course — 
Jack  Benny,  Phil  Harris,  Pro  Huck  Florence 
and  Hap  Miller. 

He  also  recalls  the  night  Blng  Crosby, 
who  usually  refuses  to  sing  "offstage," 
was  dancing  in  the  Duchin  Room  and,  as 
Hap  says,  "we  tricked  him  Into  his  first  song. 
But  then  he  sang  for  an  hour." 

The  Shah  of  Iran  and  his  then  wife.  Prln- 
cess  Saroya.  visited  the  Valley  twice  during 
Miller's  tenure  and  wouldnt  go  anywhere 
without  the  Miller  Orchestra.  "I  remember 
one  night,"  Hap  says,  "he  had  a  party  at  the 
Roundhouse  and  all  the  fellows  had  to  carry 
their  Instruments  up  on  the  ski  lift.  We 
didn't  have  a  piano  up  there,  but  he  wanted 
me  there  anyway.  It  was  fun. 

"The  shah  said  he  was  going  to  build  a 
ski  lift  in  Iran  and  open  It  with  a  Sun 
Valley  party.  He  wanted  to  fiy  us  over  to 
play  at  the  opening,  but  It  never  material- 
laed  because  of  a  revtdutton." 

MUler  says  he  was  a  skier,  and  doesn't 
know  why  he  quit.  But  he  has  been  a  starter 
and  race  official  for  17  years.  He  has  also 
been  the  organist  and  pianist  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  Ketchum  for  20  years 
euad  served  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  Ses- 
sion 18  years.  He  Is  the  first  and  only  presi- 
dent of  the  100-member  Sun  Valley  Musi- 
cians Association,  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians,  since  its 
founding  24  years  ago;  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Stin  Valley  Credit  TTnlon  for  eight 
years. 

Forty-eight  years  Is  a  long  time  to  do  Just 
one  thing,  but  Miller  says  his  job  has  never 
been  dull.  "Every  night  is  different.  In  the 
trade  we  call  it  'reading  the  room.'  We  watch 
the  dancing  the  first  few  minutes  and  most 
of  the  time  you  get  a  feel  for  what  they 
want.  During  the  evening  we  try  to  play 
at  least  one  or  two  things  everyone  likes. 
That's  what  you  strive  for  .  .  .  trying  to 
squeeze  all  these  things  In  so  everyone  hears 
something  he  likee. 

"You  know  you've  succeeded  the  last  four 
or  five  minutes  when  you  start  playing  the 
'good  night  songs.'  The  men  who  have  been 
dancing  with  all  the  women  In  the  room 
dance  with  their  wives  and  they  dance  a  little 
closer.  It  makes  everything  right." 

So  Oct.  10.  Hap  MiUer  will  play  those 
'good  night  songs'  for  the  last  time  before 
he  and  his  high  school  sweetheart  head  for 
Arizona  for  the  winter. 

A  tear  starts  to  glisten  in  Hap  Miller's  eye. 
He  shakes  his  head  slightly  and  says,  "You 
know,  the  last  night  is  going  to  be  just  as 
exciting  as  the  first." 

And  he  means  it. 


TRIFUTE  TO  HON.  CHARLES  H. 
GRIFFIN 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or  amcmaiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  great  honor  and  a  privilege  for 
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me  to  serve  on  the  Banking  smd  Currency 
Committee  with  Chamox  a«iTm»  since 
his  «itry  into  the  Congreas.   Chasux 

Oeutin  has  made  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  our  country  during  his  service  in 
the  Congress,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

During  his  service  in  the  Congress,  my 
wife.  Mary,  and  I  have  come  to  know 
Charlie  and  his  charming  and  attractive 
wife.  Angle,  as  personal  friends,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  them  well 
as  they  reenter  private  life. 


NAILING  OUR  COLORS  TO  THE  MAST 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   IKDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  reiterate  my  support  for  passage  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972. 1  voted  for  passage 
of  the  original  bill.  Today  I  supported 
repassage  of  this  bill  over  a  Presidential 
veto. 

The  President's  veto  of  this  legislation 
is  both  shocking  and  inconsistent  with 
his  stated  commitment  to  environmental 

quality. 

In  President  Nixon's  first  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  22.  1970.  he 
stressed  pollution  control  and  pledged 
to  submit  to  Congress  "the  most  com- 
prehensive and  costly  program  in  Amer- 
ica's history."  And  when  he  signed  the 
bill  creating  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  the  President  said: 

The  1970's  absolutely  must  be  the  years 
when  America  pays  Its  debt  to  the  pas*  by 
reclaiming  the  purity  of  Its  air.  Its  waters 
and  our  living  environment.  It  Is  literally 
now  or  never. . . . 

I  applauded  those  statements.  I  agreed 
with  them.  I  still  do.  Yet  today  we  were 
faced  with  a  Presidential  veto  of  a  bill 
that  sets  a  goal  of  eliminating  all  pol- 
lutant discharges  into  U.8.  waters  by 
1985.  Why  has  the  President  abandoned 
this  cause? 

He  tells  us  it  is  too  costly  and  there- 
fore inflationary.  But  evidently  it  is  not 
inflationary  when  we  are  asked  to  sup- 
port a  1-year  package  of  economic  and 
military  aid  for  other  countries  with  a 
price  tag  of  $4.20  billion.  Why  not?  For 
12  years  I  have  talked  against,  and  voted 
against,  this  massive  pouring  of  tax  dol- 
lars down  the  drain.  And  it  is  beyond  me 
to  understand  why  and  how  the  adminis- 
tration can  support  this  nebulous  and 
highly  questionable  spending  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  in  a  time  of  inflation,  and 
yet  reject  spending  those  same  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  badly  needed  sew- 
age treatment  plants  and  sewer  systems 
here  at  home. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  water  pol- 
lution bill  supports  my  conclusion  of  last 
week  to  vote  against  handing  over  to  the 
Executive  the  power  to  cut  congressionsJ 
appropriations  whenever  and  wherever 
the  administration  pleases.  The  Pres- 
ident's priorities,  any  President's  priori- 
ties, are  not  always  my  priorities.  In  view 
of  this  veto  and  the  administration  sup- 
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port  for  foreign  aid  I  must  conclude 
that  domestic  needs  take  second  place 
to  foreign  requests. 

In  this  veto  the  President  has  also 
overridden  the  recommendations  of  his 
own  chief  adviser  on  environmental  qual- 
ity, Mr.  William  Ruckelshaus,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
on  his  continuing  support  for  water  pol- 
lution control.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
water  pollution  control  bill  need  not  have 
a  significant  impact  on  Federal  spending 
until  fiscal  1975  when  the  Government 
would  start  paying  off  the  contracts.  I 
also  agree  with  his  argument  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress can  control  the  actual  spending 
and  outlays  even  after  passage  of  the  bill. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  Ruckrishaus  pointed 
out  the  bill  was  written  so  as  to  allow  the 
President  flexibility  on  spending.  The  au- 
thorizations for  obllgational  authority 
are  "not  exceed  "  $18  billion  over  the  next 
3  years.  Also,  'all"  sums  authorized  to  be 
obligated  need  not  be  committed,  though 
they  must  be  allocated.  These  two  provi- 
sions were  suggested  to  give  the  adminis- 
tration some  flexibility  concerning  the 
obligation  of  construction  grant  fimds. 

It  Is  ironic  to  me  that  this  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  spend  on  numerous 
programs  aimed  at  adequately  celebrat- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  this  Nation's 
birth  in  1976.  I  cannot  think  of  a  pro- 
gram more  fitting  to  that  celebration 
than  the  one  embodied  in  the  water  pol- 
lution control  bill,  a  bill  endeavoring  to 
salvage  what  can  be  saved  to  our  water 
quality  before  it  is  too  late.  Our  ances- 
tors bequeathed  pure  lakes  and  rivers  to 
us.  Should  we  not  pass  on  some  of  this 
heritage  to  those  who  come  after  us? 

Personally  I  cannot  equivocate  on  this 
issue.  I  cannot  prwnise  to  do  aU  that  I 
can  to  eliminate  air  and  water  pollution 
and  then  refuse  the  fimds  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  aim.  I  have  said  time  and 
again  that  cleaning  up  our  environment 
would  be  costly.  But  that  the  losses  we 
suffer  if  we  do  not  act  now  are  irrep- 
arable. We  caimot  replace  our  physical 
environment.  I  have  said  and  I  say  again 
that  we  will  have  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
antipollution  measures.  But  I  believe  the 
taxpayers  would  rather  pay  for  this,  with 
results  they  can  measure  and  enjoy,  than 
for  questionable  military  and  economic 
aid  programs  abroad. 

On  one  point  in  his  veto  remarks  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  President.  I 
too  have  'nailed  my  colors  to  the  mast 
on  this  issue."  And  like  the  President  I 
am  willing  that  "the  political  winds  can 
blow  where  they  may."  I  had  hoped  that 
the  President  would  be  with  us  on  this 
issue.  With  us  or  not  I  must  support 
water  p<^lution  control. 


A  RECORD  OP  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSTX,VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr   EILBEHG.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  the  92d 
Congress   has   an   outstanding   record. 
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Much  of  the  legislation  It  has  passed, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, has  meant  immediate  bene- 
flts  for  a  great  manj-  of  our  people 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
newsletter  I  am  sending  to  my  constitu- 
ents about  the  work  of  this  Congreu: 
The  »ao  CoNaaxaas  A  EtBcoao  or 

ACHUVEMINT 

CoNcaxss  or  thx  Ukitzd  STarxs, 

Hoxraa  or  RKTRXsurrArrvsi, 
Wathinffton.  D.C.  October  1972. 

DXAS  Fkixnd:  The  93d  Congress  has  ockme 
to  a  close.  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  its  work 
during  1971  and  1072. 

This  Congress  has  compiled  a  record  of  out- 
standing achievements. 

Seasoned  obeervers  have  described  the  03d 
Congress  as  productive,  constructive  and 
hardworking. 

A  look  at  the  record  makes  It  easy  to  agree 
with  this  judgment. 

We  made  nukjor  advances  In  the  fields  at 
education,  health,  crime  control,  programs 
for  older  Americans,  environmental  protec- 
tion and  campaign  reform.  And  we  passed 
several  measxires  aimed  at  coping  vrlth  the 
continuing  problems  of  high  unemployment 
and  soaring  Inflation. 

This  report  reviews  only  the  hl^llghts  of 
the  legislative  achievements  of  the  92nd 
Congress. 

When  the  93rd  Congress  convenes  In  Janu- 
ary, the  problems  facing  o\ir  nation  wlU  still 
be  with  us,  for  there  are  no  Instant  solutions 
or  overnight  cures.  But  we  will  be  building  on 
a  solid  foundation  laid  down  during  the  past 
two  years. 

I  pledge  you  my  continuing  effort  to  work 
for  the  goals  aU  Americana  share:  a  strong 
and  free,  a  Just  and  prosperous  nation  In  a 
world  of  peace. 
Sincerely, 

JOeHUA  ElLBBU>, 

Member  of  Ocmffret*. 

NlW    PEOORAMS    HELP    STUDDfTS    TtMU 
PXESCBOOL  'ro  COLLCOK 

Young  people  throughout  the  nation  win 
benefit  from  these  historic  education  meas- 
ures: 

Omnibus  Education  Act  of  1972  Is  the 
most  significant  advance  for  hl|^er  educa- 
tion since  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Land 
Grant  College  Act  over  a  century  ago.  This 
measure  extends  all  existing  aid  to  higher 
education  programs  and  creates  Important 
new  ones,  Including: 

A  new  system  of  Basic  Edticational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  entitling  every  coUege  stu- 
dent to  an  annual  grant  of  tl400.  lees  th« 
amount  his  pareuts  can  contribute: 

A  new  program  of  direct  institutional  aid 
for  colleges  and  universities; 

Help  for  occupational  and  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

A  Sational  Institute  of  Education  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  teaching  and  learning 
at  every  level — preschool  through  graduate 
school. 

Expanded  Head  Start  Program  to  enable 
chUdren  of  working  families  as  well  as  the 
poor  to  participate  in  this  voluntary  day 
care    program. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  Amendments 
provide  free  and  low  price  meals  for  needy 
ChUdren. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Education  Assistance 
means  a  major  Increase  In  aid  for  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  returning 
veterans. 

A  34-Pebcknt  Social  Sxcvxttt  IttcMXJun 
LxADS  List  or  Kr.nwti.T  Brwixrrs 

For  older  Americans,  this  has  been  one 
of  the  great  Oongreeses  In  history— and  the 
33%  Social  Security  Increases  passed  in  1971 
tMUl  1973  are  but  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  beneHU  our 
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30  million  senior  cttlzena  will  reallM  from 
Congr«wlonAl  InltUtlvee: 

Nutritional  mealt  for  thoae  who  ne«d 
them — even  shut-lna. 

Loie-coat  trantportation. 

Job  training  and  employment 

Cortimunity  centers. 

Pre-retirement  training. 

Health,  and  education  iervice$. 

Gerontological  centers  to  study  the  varle- 
ty  of  problems  older  Americans  face. 

A  new  National  Institute  of  Aging  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  agtng  process  and  the 
special  health  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Congress  also  overrode  a  Presidential  veto 
of  a  20%  increase  In  Railroad  Retirement 
benefttM. 

Note:  the  major  legislation  passed  for 
America's  older  cltlaens  during  1971-73  orig- 
inated not  In  the  White  House,  but  In  Con- 
gress. Thl2  legislation  represents  a  lasting 
commitment  to  every  American  over  65. 

Ifrw    ACT    aXTOKMS    CAKPAION    SPK1«DIN0 

At  a  time  when  the  costs  of  campaigning 
have  skyrocketed,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Bectlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

This  historic  act: 

Limits  the  amount  of  advertising  spending 
!n  campaigns. 

Requires  broadcasters,  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  sell  advertising  to  candidates 
at  the  lowest  commercial  rate. 

Requires  campaign  committees  to  report 
contributions  and  expenditures  of  9100  or 
more. 

Limits  the  amount  a  candidate  or  his 
family  can  contribute  to  bis  own  campaign. 

RZViNUK     SHAKING     Ams    3TATX,     LOCAL 
OOVXKI«l(XNTS 

In  response  to  pleas  from  hard-pressed 
states,  counties  and  cities.  Congress  this  year 
enacted  a  $30.1  billion  revenue  sharing  bUl. 

State  govemnients  will  receive  one-third 
of  the  funds:  local  governments  the  other 
two-thirds.  The  money  is  expected  to  be 
spent  on  such  high  priority  items  as : 

Public  safety 

Environmental  protection 

Public  transportation 

Health 

Recreation 

Librariea 

Social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged 

mw  COIfGKSSSIOMAL  ACTIONS  ON  POKBGN, 

MiLrrAaT  poljct 

Among  the  several  actions  of  the  92nd 
Congress  in  foreign  and  military  policy  are: 

SALT  Agreements  To  Limit  Strategic 
Weapons:  Congress  approved  a  Ave- year  UB.- 
3ovlet  accord  limiting  offensive  nuclear 
weapons. 

.ABM  Treaty  With  Soviet  Union:  The  Sen- 
ate approved  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
limiting  the  aimaber  of  ballistic  missiles. 

Military  Draft:  Congress  amended  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to : 

Extend  the  draft  to  June  1973. 

Grant  student  deferments. 

Increase  military  pay  in  order  to  encourage 
voluntary  enlistments. 

A    OKXAT   CONCaZSS    rOB    VKTBLAltS 

Many  obsarvera  are  calling  the  92nd  Con- 
greas  the  graatest  Congreos  for  vetarans  In 
history.  In  the  past  two  years,  we  hav«  passed 
major  laws  to  educate  our  veteraas.  to  pro- 
vide them  better  treatment  In  VA  hospitals, 
and  to  llberaUiM  burial  allowances  for  vet- 
wans. 

New  ai  biU 

This  landmark  meastire  Increases  educa- 
tional allowances  for  Vietnam  veterans  by 
26  percent.  Fulltime  students  will  now  i«- 
oelve: 

smgle  students :  9330  a  month. 

Married  students:  t281  a  month. 

Married  and  one  child :  t39B  a  month. 

Bach  additional  depandant:  $18  a  montb. 
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Nation€U  cemetery  MU 
Thte  law- 
Transfers  to  the  VA  reaponslUlty  for  ad- 
ministering all  national  cemeterlsa. 

Increases  btirlal  allowances  for  veterans 
who  die  from  8«rvlc«-oonn«cted  disabilities, 
and 

Provides  an  additional  burial  allowance 
for  veterans  who  do  not  wish  to  be  burled 
in  national  oemeterles. 

VA  Medical  School  Act 
To  help  meet  the  nation's  medical  man- 
power  shortage — and  to  Improve  VA  medical 
oare — this  pUot  program  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  eight  new  medical  schools  In 
veterans'  hospitals  across  the  nation. 
Veterans  medical  oare 

This  new  act  will  vastly  Improve  the  entire 
VA  medical  oare  system.  To  ease  crowded 
hospital  conditions,  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  medical  problems  can  now 
be  treated  as  outpatients.  Some  families  of 
permanently-disabled  veterans  or  their  bvx- 
vlvors  can  also  now  receive  hospital  care. 
Disabled  veterans'  benefits 

Provides  a  10%  boost  In  benefits  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

DrviaoKicxMTAL  paoTSCTioN  oivnf  high 
paioarrr 

Clean  air  and  water,  and  the  conservation 
of  our  resources  and  wildlife  have  been  chief 
ooncems  of  the  92nd  Congreea.  This  Con- 
gress has  taken  Important  action  to  protect 
the  nation's  environment. 

Water  Quality  Standards  Act  provides  $24.6 
billion  to  clean  up  the  nation's  waters  and 
control  water  pollution.  The  goal  of  this,  ths 
most  far-reaching  water  pollution  bill  ever 
passed.  Is  to  end  all  dischargee  of  pollutants 
Into  navigable  waters  by  1986. 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control 
Act  will  help  protect  man  and  our  environ- 
ment. wbUe  permitting  farmers  to  use  pesti- 
cides to  grow  food  and  fiber. 

wndllfe  Hunting  from  Aircraft  is  pro- 
hibited, protecting  certain  wild  birds,  fish 
and  other  animals. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps — To  extend  and 
expand  this  pUot  youtb  oonasrvatlon  pro- 
gram. 

CONGIXaS  ACTS  TO  ICZCT  BXALTH  CABX  CKISIS 

Quality  health  care — at  prices  p>eople  can 
afford — is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
Americans  today.  As  a  nation,  we  have  slipped 
from  13th  to  22nd  place  in  male  life  eiqtect- 
ancy,  from  6th  to  2l8t  in  infant  mortality. 
Doctor  blls  and  hospital  costs  have  skyrocket- 
ed, yet  36  million  Americans  under  age  6fi 
are  not  covered  by  private  health  Insurance. 
Moreover,  the  naUon  is  suffering  from  a 
critical  shortage  of  doctors  and  other  trained 
health  personnel. 

The  92nd  Congress  has  taken  the  Initiative 
to  meet  the  crisis  with  several  Important 
measures: 

Medical  Personnrt — Two  new  laws  provide 
nearly  $4  billion  to  train  more  family  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Act — Sets  aside  $1.5 
billion  to  find  cures  for  cancer. 

National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act — 
A  national  effort  to  prevent  and  treat  this 
blood  disease  which  affects  some  200,000  per- 
sons in  the  U.S.,  mostly  children. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Research — Creates  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  to  help  find  the 
cause  of  M.S.  and  develop  cures. 

Communicable  Disease  Control  Act — Helps 
states  and  localities  control  the  spread  of 
communicable  diseases. 

National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel.  Ltmg  and 
Blood  Act. 

Rehabilitation  Act — An  extension  of  the 
50-year-old  Vocational  BehabUitatlon  Act, 
adding  major  new  programs  to  aid  the  severe- 
ly handicapped  and  other  disabled  persons. 

Black  Lung   Benefits — To  make  It  easier 
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for  coal  miners,  stricken  by  black  lung  dls- 
to  receive  benefits. 


ooKCKXss  roctrsBS  on  ooNsirma  PKOTBcriDir 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  passed  a  host 
of  measures  on  behalf  of  the  American 
consumer.  Truth-ln-londlng  .  .  .  wholesome 
nkeat  and  poultry  .  .  .  truth-ln-paekaging 
.  .  .  auto,  tire  and  toy  safety  .  .  .  fair  credit 
reporting  .  .  .  these  are  a  few 

The  92nd  Congress  has  expanded  this  rec- 
ordc 

Flammable  Fabrics  Amendments  of  1971 
require  manufacturers  to  certify  that  their 
products  meet  stringent  antl-flre  require- 
ments. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of  1972  as- 
signs the  Federal  government  a  major  role  in 
protecting  the  consumer  from  unreasonabis 
risks  of  death,  injury  or  illness  caused  by  con- 
sumer products.  A  new  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Agency  wlU  set  mandatory  safety 
standards  and  remove  products  from  dis- 
tribution when  necessary. 

The  Automobile  "Biunper  Bill"  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  fix  mlnlm\un 
standards  for  bumpers  to  halt  or  reduce  auto 
damage  in  low-speied  collisions.  The  bill  also 
outlaws  tampering  with  mileage  gauges. 

NXW  BILLS  TO  FIGHT  CRIMK  AND  DRITGS 

Every  public  opinion  poll  of  recent  years 
shows  that  crime  and  drug  abuse  are  ma- 
Jar  concerns  of  the  American  pe<^le.  The 
92nd  Congress  continued  to  face  up  to 
mounting  problems  in  these  crucial  areas: 
Orlme 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  This 
major  law  provides  $150  million  over  two 
years  for — 

Education  and  counseling  health  services 
and  recreational  facilities  for  potential  Ju- 
venile delinquents,  and 

Training  personnel  In  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency field. 

Drug  abuse 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act.  This 
new  law  provides  over  $6  billion  to— 

Establish  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse: 

Increase  funds  for  special  drug  projects 
under  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act; 

Help  states  develop  drug  abtise  program; 
and 

Require  federally  funded  health  facilities 
to  offer  needed  treatment  to  drug  addicts. 

Foreign  Shipments  of  Narcotics.  Qlves  the 
President  power  to  halt  foreign  add  to  coim- 
trles  which  allow  shipments  of  narcotics  In- 
to the  U.3.  or  allow  the  continued  flow  of 
drugs  to  our  servicemen  overseas. 

Addiction  of  Servicemen.  Another  new  law 
requires  the  military  to  identify  drug-de- 
pendent servicemen  and  to  treat  them. 

Rehabilitation  of  Addicts.  A  third  measure 
creates  new  programs  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  rehabilitated  addicts,  with  spe- 
cial preference  for  veterans. 

CONCKESS  Ams  RUXAL   AJtXAS 

Too  many  rural  Americans  are  denied  the 
basic  necessities  of  modem  life.  That's  why 
many  migrate  to  the  large  cities. 

With  passage  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972,  Congress  sought  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  rural  living,  especially  by  In- 
creasing Job  opportunities  on  farms  and  in 
small  towns. 

The  new  law  provides  help  for  rural  com- 
munities for  housing  water  quality  manage- 
ment, pollution  control  and  farm  credit. 

NZW   AMXNDM£NTS   BROADEN  RIGHTS 

The  26th  and  27th  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  passed  by  this  Congress 
to  guarantee  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  and  to 
end  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

18-year-old  vote — This  Amendment,  first 
propoiaed  in  World  War  II,  extends  the  right 
to  vote  to  citiaens  18  years  of  age  or  older 
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In  all  elections.  It  was  quickly  ratiflad  by  ths 
states  and  signed  In  July  1971.  Becauas  of  it. 
eleven  million  more  voters  are  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  Presidential  election  this  year. 

Equal  rights  for  women — ^Throughout  his- 
tory, our  laws,  attitudes,  regulations  and 
customs  have  often  discriminated  against 
women.  Numerous  distinctions  baaed  on  sex 
■till  exist  In  law.  For  example: 

Twenty-six  states  prohibit  women  from 
working  In  certain  occupations. 

Thirty-seven  states  have  fair  employmant 
practice  laws,  but  only  fifteen  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  based  on  sex. 

Some  communities  still  have  dual  pay 
schedules  for  men  and  women  public  school 
teachers. 

To  end  discrimination,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendments  says :  "Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  ac- 
count of  sex." 

Twenty-one  states  have  already  ratified  the 
amendment;   thirty-eight  are  required. 

ECONOMIC  PaOBIXMS  TROTTBUC  CONGBSSS 

since  January  1969,  vmemployment  in  the 
U.S.  has  climbed  to  over  6%  percent.  The 
1969  dollar  has  lost  12^  cents  In  value.  The 
number  of  Americans  on  welfare  has  doubled. 
Business  Is  off,  profits  are  down  and  govern- 
ment tax  revenues  have  dropped  sharply.  The 
Federal  budget  continues  to  show  record 
deficits. 

So  one  of  ths  top  priorities  of  this  Congress 
was  to  help  put  people  back  to  work.  We 
passed  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of 
1971,  authorizing  $2  billion  to  create  170,000 
Jobs  in  the  public  sector.  (President  Nixon 
vetoed  this  bill.)  We  then  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  authorizing  $2  bil- 
lion for  transitional  public  service  Jobs  and 
special  state  employment  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  also  earmarked  $275  million  for 
additional  unemployment  benefits  and  al- 
lowances. 

Congress  also — 

Extended  the  President's  authority  to  ee- 
tablish  controls  on  prices,  rents,  wages  and 
salaries; 

Increased  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion per  taxpayer  and  dependent  to  $67S; 
and 

Came  to  the  aid  of  small  business  by  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  Federal  locms  and 
guarantees. 

Finally,  Congress  acted  to  hold  down  rec- 
ord budget  deficits  by  cutting  the  fat  out  of 
the  Administration's  budgets,  while  seek- 
ing to  meet  the  nation's  genuine  needs.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  Congress  has  cut  a 
total  of  $14  >4  billion  from  the  Administra- 
tions requests — and  the  total  appropriations 
this  year  will  again  be  below  the  President's 
budget. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HAIiPERN 
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Mr.  Bpeakn-,  the  entire  Congrees  ad- 
mired hla  courageous  recoTery  from  a 
serious  accident.  Mrs.  Etom  joins  me  In 
wishing  for  St  HAUPnut  and  his  lovely 
wife  continued  success,  every  happiness 
and  the  best  always. 
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Issued  a  final  daclsion  on  the  request  but, 
unofficially,  a  spokaaman  for  the  office  said, 
"There  arent  any  funds  for  this  sort  of  thing 
as  far  as  is  kiu>wn." 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    aOTTTH    C  A  SPUN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss 
8y  Halpern  here  in  the  Congress.  His 
o£ace  is  Just  down  the  hall  from  ours, 
and  we  will  miss  his  friendly  greeting 
as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  House 
floor.  St  has  served  as  a  dedicated  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  sponsored  an  aimuid  "Con- 
gressional Bike- In"  to  promote  the  idea 
of  bicycling  as  a  means  of  non-poUut- 
ing  commuting  and  as  a  wonderful  form 
of  recreation.  St  has  countless  friends 
and  admirers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  ABOLISHED 
IN  MARYLAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
twist  on  abolition  of  capital  punlshmoit 
came  with  the  report  from  nearby  Mary- 
land that  a  murder  trial  would  not  be 
held  because  the  county  lacked  funds. 

Many  will  agree  with  the  Maryland 
county  fathers.  There  Is  little  to  be  ac- 
complished In  a  murder  trial  investment 
under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
except  to  confine  a  convicted  murderer 
at  further  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

But,  at  least  this  is  the  newest  wrinkle 
on  aboUti<m  of  capital  punishment,  that 
is.  the  public  pleads  poverty. 

A  related  newspaper  clipping  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18.  1972) 

OOTTNTT    TOO    POOS    TO*.   MtJSDlX    TRIAL 

PUNCEBs  Anne,  Md.,  October  17. — Ofllclals 
in  this  rural  Eastern  Shore  area  of  Maryland 
say  they  have  no  funds  to  spakre  for  the  trial 
of  a  Virginia  man  charged  with  murder  in 
the  slaying  of  a  Florida  woman. 

Major  crimes  are  rare  (»:  nonexistent  In 
Somerset  County,  an  area  of  farms  and  sea- 
food harbors,  Oounty  Oommlssioners  con- 
tend. They  say  thsy  are  not  prepared  to  f  vind 
ths  estimated  $25,000  or  more  it  might  cost 
to  prosecute  the  "sleeping  bag  murder  case" 
If  it  requires  extended  proceedings. 

Th9  homicide  case  came  under  the  Jurls- 
dlotlon  of  the  county's  state  attorney,  Robert 
D.  Horsey,  when  In*  Stephanie  Wetixer  was 
found  murdered  In  a  sleeping  bag  near  a 
roadside  rest  area  near  here  Sept.  8. 
>  The  20-year-old  wotnan  had  been  reported 
mtiMi<ng  from  her  Miami  home  Sept.  1.  re- 
portedly haaded  for  Montreal  in  a  van  owned 
by  her  mother. 

Utst  waek.  state  police  from  Maryland  ar- 
rested a  Oheapeake.  Va..  man,  Henry  L.  King, 
23,  on  the  homicide  charge  after  be  had  been 
found  driving  the  van  In  Indiana.  He  Is  being 
held  without  bond  In  Somerset  Oounty  Jail 
untU  grand  Jury  proceedings  are  held.  The 
next  regular  session  of  that  panel  is  not 
until  February. 

Honey  says  ths  proaaoutlon  will  require 
wltnasMS  from  savaral  states  and  possibly 
Canada  and  additional  investigation  in  Flor- 
ida and  elsewhere.  So  far,  he  has  been  allot- 
ted 9500  for  the  task. 

Oounty  commiasloDerB  say  they  have  llttl" 
more  funding  to  give  him. 

"A  case  like  this  could  very  easUy  cost 
$25,000  and  might  weU  coet  $100,000."  said 
R.  O.  (Blggy)  Long,  a  county  commlaslonar. 
"It's  Impossible  to  meet  expenses  now '' 

The  county,  which  has  one  of  the  lowest 
tax  bases  In  Maryland,  has  checked  with 
Maryland  State  Police  for  funding  of  their 
investigating  work  but  has  been  told  that 
the  state  abscu-be  only  minor  expenses  for 
day  trips  but  no  major  funding  for  plane 
fares,  overnight  expenses  and  extensive 
Investigations. 

Horsey  has  taken  his  problem  to  the  Mary- 
land attorney  geoaral's  office.  It  has  not  yet 


THE  HONORABLE  WAYNE  NORVIEL 
A8PINALL 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WEST  vmoncxA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Shake- 
speare said: 
I  do  dMlr*  that  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

The  UJ9.  House  of  Representatives  is 
a  fraternity  of  strangers,  a  brotherhood 
of  diverse,  often  antagonistic,  interests. 
Its  problem  is  to  gain  a  consensus  on  a 
given  issue.  It  can  do  so  only  because  of 
the  innate  character  of  some,  if  not  all. 
its  Members.  Those  who  are  successful 
possess  in  high  degree  those  traits  which 
uiable  them  to  transmute  strangers  into 
fraternity  brothers. 

TUs  accounts  for  the  career  of  our 
highly  respected  and  well-loved  brother, 
the  Honorable  Watwi  N.  Aspikaix.  "Bom 
for  success  he  was."  of  pioneer  parents  in 
the  remote — from  Washington,  that  is — 
valleys  of  Ccrforado.  First  a  businessman, 
he  chose  law  as  an  outlet  for  his  pioneer 
energies.  Soon  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature,  where  he  attained 
the  rank  and  the  dignity  of  Spetiker.  Next 
we  find  him  in  the  Colorado  Senate,  and 
In  the  great  Democratic  upheaval  of  1948 
it  was  only  natural  that  his  people  should 
send  him  to  Washington. 

Success  in  Washington  depends  upon 
the  possession  of  the  requisite  talents,  as 
has  been  stated.  A  legislator  rises  to  posi- 
tions of  prominence  and  influence  be- 
cause he  is  a  successful  legislator.  What 
is  commonly  called  power  is  not  the  abil- 
ity to  enforce  conformity  to  hte  will,  but 
the  ability  to  take  positions  which  seem 
Just,  reesooable  and  in  line  with  what 
most  people  recognize  as  good  judgment. 

In  leaving  Washlngtoa,  Wathx  Aspi- 
TXkLL  leaves  behind  him  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  achievement.  As  guardian  of  the 
public  domain,  it  was  his  task  and  his 
opportunity  to  choose  what  part  oi  that 
domain  might  be  developed  for  its  eco- 
nomic Importance,  and  what  might  be 
left  as  a  heritage  of  the  past  for  coming 
generations.  The  future  will  judge  thai 
he  chose  wisely  and  well.  His  work  will 
long  remain  as  a  monument  to  his  abil- 
ity, his  integrity,  and  his  love  of  his  na- 
tive land. 

Wrote  Carlyle: 

Nothing  that  was  worthy  In  the  past  de- 
parta:  no  truth  or  goodness  realized  by  man 
ever  dies,  or  can  dte;  but  Is  aU  still  here, 
and,  recognised  or  not,  Itrea  and  works 
through  countless  changes. 

Such  shaU  it  be  with  our  frimd  and 
brother,  Wathx  Aspinaix. 

Maybe  the  many  years  which  we  trust 
lie  sJiead  be  filled  wlUi  the  sunshine  of 
happiness  and  satisfaction  for  him  and 
for  all  whom  he  holds  dear,  and  may  the 
Angel  of  God  watch  over  him  in  all  his 
endeavors. 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    UABSACHITSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Fred 
O'Brien  is  currently  working  on  mate- 
rials for  publication  caicemlng  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  He  has 
done  considerable  research  on  the  sub- 
ject and  has  several  times  visited 
Northern  Ireland  within  recent  months 
to  observe  the  development  of  events  in 
that  troubled  sector  of  the  world.  Fred 
OBrien  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public, which  provides  him  with  a  unique 
access  to  the  people  Involved  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
RicoRD  part  of  the  material  assembled  by 
Pred  O'Brien  chronicling  selected  events 
In  the  recent  troubles  In  Northern  Ire- 
land, representing  his  views  on  the  causes 
and  possible  resolution  of  the  problem. 

The  material  follows: 

NORTHnU*  iMXLAtW 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land believed  th»t  the  situation  In  Northern 
Ireland  w«a  deteriorating  at  the  start  of 
1971  dwplte  claim*  to  the  contrary  by  the 
Brltlih  Ctovernment.  Oun  battles  broke  out 
In  BeUa»t,  the  North's  capital  dty.  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1071  and  prompted  Mr.  John  Lynch, 
t,he  Irl»h  Prime  Minister,  to  give  a  periodic 
appraisement  of  the  Northern  crisis  as  more 
violence  was  anticipated.  Lynch  claimed  the 
responsibility  for  the  deterioration  was  due 
to  political  mlstakee  and  tactical  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  Prortnclal  Stormont  Oovem- 
ment In  Belfast.  His  major  areas  of  concern 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  decision  by  the  Northern  Oovem- 
ment to  permit  the  formation  of  rifle  clubs 
whose  membership  was  secured  by  the  In- 
clusion of  ex-  B  Specials  (Proteetant  Armed 
MUltla  used  against  the  Catholic  Minority) 
at  a  time  when  every  effort  needs  to  be 
made  to  eliminate  arms  in  the  North. 

a.  The  insensltlTlty  In  dealing  with  the 
Minority  and  the  failure  to  provide  for  rea- 
sonable consultation  between  the  security 
authorities  and  local  community  leaders  in 
order  to  diminish  tension  and  eliminate  tac- 
tical errors  (tactical  errors  Included  killing 
people  In  the  Minority  by  mistake ) . 

3.  The  failure  to  be  non-dlscrlmlnatory  In 
carrying  out  arms  aearchea.  (Searches  were 
directed  only  at  Catholics) 

4.  The  persistent  demand  for  law  and  order 
by  action  against  the  Minority  who  still  await 
equBLl  treatment  as  guaranteed  by  the  Down- 
ing Street  Declaration.  (Britain  passed  re- 
forms to  guarantee  eqiJallty  after  the  ter- 
rible sectarian  riots  at  1900  which  brottj^t 
world  attention  to  the  problems  In  Northern 
Ireland. ) 

5.  The  affront  showed  the  Minority  politi- 
cians for  conducting  constructive  debates  for 
their  Issues  and  the  blame  for  disruption  of 
Northern  society  placed  entirely  on  the 
Minority  community. 

Prime  Minister  Lynch,  always  on  the  po- 
litical tightrope,  tried  to  give  objective  criti- 
cism where  he  felt  It  was  necessary  and  still 
maintain  reasonable  relations  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  objections  Lynch  had 
towards  the  pkollclee  of  Britain  in  regard  to 
the  North  are  legitimate,  but  he  attempts 
impartiality  In  one  sense  by  stating  that  he 
cannot  condone  violent  roetboda  In  obtain- 
ing political  objectives.  This  Is  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  IRA  (Irish  Republican  Army). 
He  would  rather  not  mention  them  spe- 
cifically because  they  are  held  In  high  esteem 
by  the  Majority  of  The  Irish  Republic  and  to 
desecrate   Irish   Freedom   Fighters,   as   they 
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are  looked  upon  by  many,  could  mean  po- 
litical disaster  for  Lynch  U'  he  blatantly 
persecuted  them.  The  Prime  Minister  has  to 
si>eak  out  against  Injustice  In  the  North  as 
It  Is  the  assumed  duty  of  every  Irish  Oov- 
pnment  to  see  reunlflcstlon  of  the  whole 
nation.  This  pursuit  Is  a  built  In  part  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  any  person 
holding  power  In  Dublin.  The  pursuit  of  this 
goal  and  the  degree  the  Government  will  ex- 
tend Itself  is  another  matter.  It  Is  always 
an  election  weapon  for  the  out  power  In 
Dublin.  The  one  political  party  whose  exist- 
ence is  basically  the  reunification  of  all  Ire- 
land is  SINN  FEIN  ( the  political  wing  of  the 
IRA).  They  would  have  the  Irish  Republic 
Invade  the  North  and  take  back  what  Is 
rlgbtfiUly  theirs  by  destiny.  Most  polltU»U 
parties  '  juld  utilize  peaceful  means  to  ac- 
complish this  goal,  but  unfortunately  only 
violence  has  worked  In  Irish  history. 
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YOUNG  CONSTITUENTS  OP 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  visorNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cludes its  legislative  business  today,  and 
we  depart  for  our  districts,  we  will  all 
have  one  thought  in  common:  When  we 
return  In  January  and  are  joined  by  our 
new  colleagues,  each  will  represent  a  dis- 
trict In  greater  or  lesser  degree  different 
from  that  we  now  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  In  that  the 
Filth  District  has  had  added  to  it  some 
of  the  fine  people  who  have  been  ably 
represented  by  the  Hcoiorable  Richard  H. 
Poff.  the  Honorable  Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
and  the  Honorable  David  E.  SATTERmLD 
ni.  Among  those  represented  by  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  is  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  James  Prank.  Jr.,  of  801 
Ewell  Road,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  two  young  sons — Richard  James, 
Jr.,  who  is  8  years  old  and  known  to  his 
friends  as  "Chip,"  and  Todd  Christopher, 
who  is  2  years  old. 

Prom  what  I  know  of  the  Pranks,  they 
are  the  stuff  of  which  great  nations  are 
made,  and  I  am  especially  proud  of  Chip 
who,  in  addition  to  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Crestwood  Elementary  School,  nmln- 
tains  an  active  interest  in  Indian  Ouldes, 
football,  hiking,  and  putt-putt. 

Right  now,  it  is  a  little  early  to  pre- 
dict Todd's  interests,  but  I  suspect  he  wiH 
follow  in  his  big  brother's  footsteps. 

In  any  event,  I  am  delighted  to  rep- 
resent these  two  young  men  in  the  Con- 
gress. 


RACIAL  CONPRONTATTONS  WREAK 
HAVOC  WITH  MILITARY  CAPABIL- 
ITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
opinion-molding  machinery  continues  to 


attack  defense  spending  and  our  national 
defense  programs  while  the  Internal  sab- 
otage which  dally  erodes  discipline,  mo- 
rale, and  the  fighting  capabilities  of  our 
front  line  of  defense  as  well  as  endanger- 
ing the  personal  safety  of  our  fighting 
men  receives  little,  if  any,  exposure  In 
the  news.  I  refer  to  confrontations  In  our 
military  establishments  caused  by  forced 
intermixing  of  the  races,  equal  employ- 
ment interference,  and  racial  percentage 
allocations. 

The  first  3  weeks  of  this  month  have 
already  resulted  in  at  least  three  serious 
racial  confrontations  with  injuries  to  our 
military  personnel  and  Irrepalrable  dam- 
age to  the  effectiveness  of  their  miuions. 

On  October  1,  the  Newport  News,  the 
largest  U.S.  cruiser  afloat  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  Vietnam  war  zone  be- 
cause 19  sailors  were  killed  in  the  explo- 
sion of  an  8-lnch  gun  turret.  While  the 
Navy  has  termed  the  explosion  accident- 
al, an  investigation  Is  underway. 

On  October  13,  the  aircraft  carrier  Kit- 
ty Hawk  Interrupted  its  mission  in  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  because  of  a  fight  aboard  In- 
volving black  and  white  sailors  which  left 
33  men  injured,  two  so  seriously  they 
needed  to  be  evacuated  to  shore  hos- 
pitals. 

On  October  17,  a  racial  battle  occurred 
aboard  the  Hassayamea  while  in  port  at 
Sublc  Bay  in  the  Philippines.  Reportedly, 
four  white  crewmen  were  injured. 

Thus,  the  total  American  casualties 
from  known  racial  confrontations  aboard 
U.S.  vessels  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  Oc- 
tober are  reported  to  be  50,  which  com- 
petes with  the  number  of  combat  casual- 
ties sustained  in  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  by  now  that  some  of  our 
military  leaders  would  have  become 
aware  that  the  pressure  from  below — 
the  infiltration  and  racial  agitation — Is 
as  detrimental  to  our  Military'  Establish- 
ment as  the  pressure  from  above  by  the 
constant  bombardment  of  attacks  against 
military  spending  and  the  military  indus- 
trial complex. 

Some  military  commander  might  even 
reserve  the  power  or  right  to  select  his 
men  if  he  is  to  perform  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  his  mission  with  the 
greatest  esprit  de  corps  and  safety. 

Some  military  leader  might  even  re- 
port to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
that  the  humbug  of  racial  percentages  is 
not  working  and  that  If  the  Navy  is  de- 
slrious  of  maintaining  a  combat-readi- 
ness and  efiBciency,  they  should  provide 
for  segregated  crews. 

Who  ever  heard  of  racial  disturbances 
aboard  the  vessels  of  John  Paul  Jones 
or  during  World  War  I  or  World  War  n? 

The  question  is.  Are  the  taxpayers 
and  the  citizens,  through  their  military 
investment  to  be  given  a  first  rate  fight- 
ing force  or  are  conventional  defeosiye 
military  units  to  be  exploited  as  socio- 
logical experimental  training  laboratories 
to  satisfy  the  isersonal  whims  of  a  hand- 
ful of  Ideologists  and  egalitarians? 

The  stain  on  the  honor  of  the  VS. 
Navy  grows  greater,  not  because  the  ra- 
cial programs  have  not  worked,  but  be- 
cause the  naval  leadership  has  allowed 
itseU  to  be  so  used. 

Tha«  are  more  wajrs  than  one  to 
destroy  a  military  force. 


October  18,  1972 


I  Insert  the  related  oewadUiplnSB: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Got.  14,  ivn] 
RsciAi.  Cx.Asa  Ixjxms  83  oh  Oa 


HoMOLtTLxr.  Oct.  13. — ^A  fight  InvolvlDg 
black  and  white  sailors  aboard  tb*  attack 
atreraft  carrlar  Kitty  Hawk  off  Vlstaam 
Thursday  left  33  man  injurad,  thzw  ■wtoiKy, 
the  Paolflo  Fleet  Oommanrt  reportad  today. 

Two  of  the  Injured  were  flown  to  ataora 
hospitals   for   trtatmant   and   anottiw 
scheduled  to  b*  flown  aabon.  a  Navy  i 
man  said. 

The  renudnder  were  treated  for  minor  In- 
Juries  aboard  the  ship  and  ratumad  to  duty, 
ha  said. 

The  Navy  said  "order  has  baan  fully  Ta» 
stored"  aboard  the  carrier  and  that  It  ia 
"continuing  to  perform  ita  mlaaton  at 
Tankee  SUtlon"  in  tha  Tonkin  Oulf. 

The  Kitty  Hawk's  oomouuuUng  oOoar, 
Capt.  Marlln  W.  Townaand  Jr.  of  Washington . 
D.C.,  and  the  ezeouttva  t^Boer,  Odr.  Benjamin 
W.  aoud  of  El  Oajon,  Calif.,  have  talkad  to 
the  crewmen  about  the  Incident  In  hopaa 
of  learning  what  cauaad  It  and  to  piavant 
a  recuirenoa,  the  apokaaman  said. 

Other  Navy  officials  are  also  Inveatlgatlng. 

Further  details  on  tha  incident  ware  not 
immediately  available,  the  spokaaman  aald. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  18,  1073] 

Rack  Fzohts  Itrjrna  60  Oxt  V&.  SaxFa 

Hoi(OLt7i.ir,  Oct.  17. — ^A  bloody  racial  battle 
lias  erupted  on  a  second  Navy  vessel  In  the 
Pacific,  It  was  reported  today. 

A  spokesman  for  the  commander-ln-olilaf 
of  the  Paclflo  fleet  said  four  whlta  cravman 
aboard  the  oiler  Haawiyampa  weia  injurad 
Monday  at  Sublc  Bay  In  the  Phlllpplnea 
while  the  666-foot  ship  waa  In  port. 

Eleven  blacks  "have  baan  placed  In  the 
base  correctional  center  at  Sublc  for  legal 
processing,"  he  said  In  a  prepared  statamant. 

Some  100  ntan  aboard  the  aircraft  canlar 
Kitty  Hawk  engaged  In  hit-run  race  flghta 
while  the  ship  conducted  air  strlkaa  against 
targets  In  North  Vietnam  a  week  ago.  Forty- 
six  men  were  Injured. 

The  Navy  said  the  fighting  on  the  Haasa- 
yampa  occurred  while  it  was  at  Sublo  Bay 
for  a  "routine  visit."  Afterwards,  it  departed 
on  its  regular  mission. 

The  oiler  left  Pearl  Harbor,  Its  home  port, 
on  April  27  for  a  normal  rotational  tour  of 
duty  m  the  Western  Paclflo. 

The  Navy  said  the  outbreaks  of  violence 
aboard  the  Hassayampa  and  Kitty  Hawk 
were  the  first  and  there  had  been  no  prior 
Inkling  of  racial  trouble  aboard  them. 

[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News, 

Oct.  12, 1973] 

SHn>  Blast  Litts  Wkxk's  CAsnALTiKa 

Saigon. — The  gun  explosion  aboard  the 
heavy  cruiser  Newport  News  pushed  UjB.  com- 
bat casualties  In  Vietnam  last  week  to  thatr 
highest  total  In  more  than  a  year,  the  nj3. 
Command  announced  today. 

The  Command  said  19  of  the  21  Americans 
killed  In  action  last  week  and  37  of  the  63 
wounded  were  on  the  cruiser  when  a  shell 
exploded  In  one  of  the  big  guns. 

Although  the  Navy  labeled  the  Oct.  l 
explosion  an  accident,  a  spokesman  for  the 
command  said  the  casualties  were  listed  as 
combat  losses  because  the  ship  was  firing  on 
enemy  positions  In  Quang  Trl  Province.  The 
reporting  week  runa  Sunday  through  Satur- 
day. 

The  combat  toll  was  the  highest  since  the 
week  of  Sept.  26-Oct.  2,  1971,  when  21  Ola 
were  killed  In  action  and  117  were  wounded. 
A  month  ago  the  nJ3.  Oonunand  annonnced 
the  lowest  weekly  casualty  total  since  such 
records  were  started  in  January  196fi,  7 
American  wounded  and  4  mt»«<ng  og  cap- 
tured. 

Last  week's  casualtlea  also  Included  one 
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death  from  nonhoatUe  causae.  Eight  mora 
American  airmen  were  listed  as  mlaalng  or 
captured. 

Tlia  South  Vletnamaae  command  ie|>or>ad 
406  of  Its  troops  were  killed  and  1.707  wound- 
ed last  weak.  A  Bontb  Vletnameae  communi- 
que claimed  2,048  North  Vletnameae  and 
Viet  Oong  were  killed. 


A  POUCEMAN  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  WILUAM  a  BRAY 

aw  DOILUIA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVK8 

Wednesday  October  It,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  was  received  by  me  not  long  ago. 
from  Mr.  Paul  Fagln,  of  Indianapolis,  a 
reserve  deputy  with  the  Marlon  County 
Sheriff's  Depeirtment. 

His  simple  yet  eloquent  words  tell  It  as 
a  policeman  seec  It.  I  commend  it  heart- 
ily: 

OUM  ISti.  Baar:  I  am  not  a  writer,  nor  am 
I  an  expert  on  criminal  Justloe  but  I  do  feel 
the  need  to  expreaa  my  feelings  on  a  few 
Items.  I  believe  most  p»3ple  and  all  my  col- 
leagUM  will  agree  that  a  drastic  change  needs 
to  be  made  in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  I  have  seen 
many,  many  caaes  go  through  our  courts.  One 
observation  I  have  made  Is  the  fact  that  If  a 
man  haa  the  money  to  obtain  a  good  lawyer, 
he  wlU  nearly  always  leave  the  court  with  a 
leaser  sentence  than  the  poor  man  who  baa  a 
lawyer  appointed  for  him  by  the  state.  There- 
fore, two  men  with  chargea  of  exactly  the 
same  crime  will  not  be  punUhed  equally 
which  I  feel  they  shotild  be. 

I  get  sick  to  my  stomach  when  I  see  a  man 
who  la  charged  with  a  serious  crime  be  let  go 
out  on  the  streets  becauae  a  good  lawyer 
pleaded  "ten^K>rary  Insanity."  I  have  no 
facts  to  support  me  but  I  would  bet  9  out 
of  10  are  as  sane  as  you  or  ma. 

I  definitely  do  not  feel  the  death  sentence 
should  be  abollBhed.  If  tar  no  other  reason 
aa  a  thought  In  the  back  of  a  would  be  mur- 
derers mind.  I  have  heard  of  arrests  that  have 
been  made  where  the  accused  person  Just 
laughs  at  the  arresting  officer  and  says  so 
what,  ni  be  out  in  a  few  months.  What 
really  hurts  is  that  In  truth,  they  probably 
wlllbel 

What  elaa  can  be  said  for  the  man  who 
puts  his  life  on  the  line  tor  $7,200.00  a  year. 
I  have  been  to  several  funerals  of  fellow 
policemen  vrho  died  In  the  line  of  duty  for 
so  small,  small  a  sum.  Moat  polloe  have  to 
work  several  Jobs  Just  so  they  can  live  a  rea- 
sonably comfortable  life.  I  also  have  aeen 
good  poUoemen  that  we  needed  quit  their 
joba  beoauaa  a  factory  pays  mora.  Polloe  have 
to  be  more  educated  and  higher  paid  In  the 
next  few  years  because  most  criminals  are 
not  Ignorant  In  any  sense  and  they  are  get- 
ting more  Intelligent  as  the  yeara  paaa.  The 
dumb  cop  is  gone  forever. 

Well,  aa  you  can  tell.  I  get  carried  away 
with  the  subject  so  thank  you  tat  listening. 


prrrsTON.  pa. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  pamrsTXVAinA 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  REPRCSIMTA'riVBS 

Wednesday.  October  It,  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
a  quarter  century  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
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ure  to  represent  the  citgr  of  Pittston.  Pa., 
in  this  House. 

Ttie  story  of  Plttston  from  World  War 
n  until  today,  can  be  almost  summed 
up  as  one  of  "rags  to  riches."  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  coal  mining  Industry 
wiilch  kept  many  towns  In  my  district 
alive  for  over  a  half  century,  was  begin- 
ning to  die.  Plttston  was  no  exception. 
But  it  refused  to  die. 

Concerned  and  dedicated  ofllclals,  cen- 
tering around  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, set  out  to  carve  a  new  future. 
and  hold  down  the  riiminiwhing  popula- 
tion figures,  declining  because  its  red- 
dents  were  forced  to  move  to  other 
States  where  there  was  an  abundance  ol 
employment  Plttston  survived  its  "de- 
pressed area"  tag  which  it  wore  for  so 
long  during  the  1950'b,  and  today  its 
economy  and  work  force  are  a  model 
example  of  how  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, cooperating  with  the  various 
forces  that  go  into  making  up  a  healthy 
community  economy,  can  be  successful 
in  picking  a  town  up  by  its  boot  straps, 
actually  bringing  it  back  to  life. 

The  Plttston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
leaders  built  up  a  great  diversified  econ- 
omy, and  made  certain  that  the  demise 
of  a  mother  Industry  would  never  again 
cause  near  economic  collapse.  The  Pltt- 
ston chamber  was  the  tint  such  orga- 
nization to  build  and  finance  a  "shell" 
plant,  and  turn  It  over  to  a  new  Industry 
locating  within  Its  economic  canflnes. 
This  project  set  the  pace  as  a  model  for 
other  chambers  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  coxild  not  mention  here 
the  names  of  all  the  concerned  com- 
munity leaders  responsible  for  this  great 
success  story.  I  would  be  remiss,  how- 
ever. If  I  did  not  note  the  contribution 
of  Roy  Stauffer,  a  car  dealer  who  dedi- 
cated three  decades  of  his  life  to  Pltt- 
ston's  rebirth,  along  with  Walter  Mar- 
gie, organizer  and  president  of  the  Pltt- 
ston Area  Ir.dustrlal  Development 
Fund — ^PAID — which  raised  thni^^ftndg  of 
dollars  for  financing  of  new  industries. 
There  were  others  over  the  years  who 
played  a  great  part  In  mnJriTig  the  Pltt- 
ston area  a  greater  place  to  live,  includ- 
ing the  late  Attorney  Thomas  Burke, 
and  the  organtnattem's  dynamic  past 
president,  Paul  Cadden.  Floyd  E)vana. 
the  current  chamber  president,  is  con- 
tinuing with  Mr.  Cadden's  leadership 
traits. 

If  I  had  to  cite  one  individual,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  wras  respcnslble  for  what  has  hap- 
pened In  Plttston.  it  would  be  Vincent 
O'Hara.  the  Plttston  chamber  execudve 
director. 

Vlnce  O'Hara  has  been  many  things 
to  the  Plttston  chamber,  and  many 
things  to  the  Plttston  area  economy.  He 
has  been  the  prime  mover,  the  innovator, 
the  Inspiring  force  and  chief  technician 
as  he  led  the  committee  of  people  who 
helped  create  this  economic  success 
story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nation's  Business,  the  of- 
ficial chamber  of  commerce  pubUcap 
tlon.  in  a  recent  edition  paid  tribute  to 
the  Plttston  story.  It  cited  Plttston  aa 
one  of  the  three  cities  in  the  country 
which  "refused  to  die,"  and  Nation's 
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Bustnees  put  It  In  the  "big  leagues,"  with 
Houston  and  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  the  "Plttston 
Story"  from  Nation's  Business: 

TH«    PITTSTOl*    9TO«T 

If  you  h*pp«n  to  be  drlrlng  on  Suscon 
Roftd  a  few  miles  ea«t  at  Pltteton,  P».,  In  the 
rolling  oountryslde  leading  to  the  Pooono 
Mountain*,  you  11  come  to  the  home  of 
Chester  J.  Oall  at  the  foot  of  a  hUl. 

If  you  stop  atx>ut  even  with  Mr.  OaU's 
mailbox,  put  your  tr&nsmlsalon  In  neutral 
and  take  jcrax  foot  off  the  brake,  your  car 
seema  to  be  rolling  uphill. 

Greater  Pltteton,  reeldenta  a»y,  preaenta  a 
picture  just  the  opposite  of  this  famous  local 
optical  Illusion. 

Ita  economy  should  be  racing  downhill — 
but  actually  It's  really  climbing. 

Pew  areas  have  faced  greater  odds  against 
making  the  grade. 

For  a  hundred  years,  piles  of  black  slate 
refuse  from  anthracite  coal  mining — culm 
pilee.  they're  called — were  QnaMt  Ptttston 
landmarks. 

When  the  suathraclte  Industry  was  at  Its 
peak  In  the  early  '208,  it  provided  17300  Jobs 
In  the  87 -square-mile  area,  with  only  another 
800  Jobs  In  a  handful  of  small  Industrial 
plants. 

The  culm  piles  made  the  city  of  Plttston 
and  12  surrotmdlng  boroughs  and  townships 
midway  between  Scranton  and  Wllkes-Barre 
In  the  Susquehanna  River's  Wyoming  Valley 
look  like  a  potential  training  gro\ind  for 
moonbound  astronauts. 

Then  anthracite — the  area's  onoe-rleb  de- 
poatts  wwe  already  dwindling,  anyway — gave 
way  to  petroleum  and  gas. 

By  all  rights,  says  Greater  Plttston  Cham- 
ber   of   Commerce    President    Paul    Cadden. 
Plttston   and   its   smaller  neighbors  should 
have  become  ghost  Ujwob  In  the  late  '40e. 
ifo  vnLooixs 

However,  as  Vincent  T.  O'Hara,  the  Cham- 
ber's executive  vice  president  for  3A  years, 
puts  it:  '"niese  towns  refused  to  die." 

It  wasnt  the  flrst  time  that  people  were 
ready  to  say  eulogies  for  the  area. 

In  1778,  the  Battle  of  Wyoming  took  the 
lives  of  aas  settlers  from  Connecticut,  who 
either  were  slain  during  the  fighting  or 
massacred  by  British-led  Seneca  Tn<ii<tniT 
after  surrendering. 

The  Wyoming  VaUey  emptied.  But  settlers 
returned,  and  mads  the  valley  an  enclave  of 
New  Knglanrt  amidst  the  Pwmaylvanla 
Dutch.  Later  came  waves  of  Irish,  German, 
Italljui,  Polish  and  Rtisslan  immigrants  to 
work  the  rich  lodes  of  hard  ooal. 

In  1940,  the  area's  population  was  about 
71,000.  But  the  anthracite's  day  was  done, 
and  thousands  who  left  for  defense  Jobs  dur- 
ing World  War  II  did  not  come  back. 

.\t  the  cloee  of  the  war  In  1945.  a  group  of 
bustneasmen  led  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  sparked  by  Chevrolet  dealer  Roy 
Stauffer,  decided  to  try  to  pump  life  into  the 
economy  by  attracting  new  Industries. 

The  Chamber  that  year  sold  4  per  cent  de- 
bentures to  raise  $175,000,  and  constructed  a 
30.000-square  foot  shell  biilldlng  in  West 
Plttston,  leasing  the  property  to  a  c&nvas- 
maklng  9rm.  The  biUldlng  has  since  been  ex- 
panded several  times. 

Although  neighboring  Scranton  is  often 
given  credit  for  pioneering  the  concept  of 
commumty- financed  Indtistrlal  development. 
Plttston  boosters  firmly  lay  claim  to  getting 
there  flrst.  Mr.  Stauffer  suggested  to  the 
Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1940  that 
It  might  want  to  try  what  had  been  done  in 
West  Plttston. 

The  Greater  Plttston  Chamber  made  two 
more  bond  offerings  following  the  1946  bond 
sale,  and  provided  more  space  for  Industry, 
but  the  big  breakthrough  In  financing  came 
In  the  fall  of   196C  when   the  Pennsylvania 
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Power  and  Light  Co.  loaned  the  Chamber 
M00,000 — Interest-free. 

That  financing  enabled  the  Chamber  to 
become  the  area's  largest  landowner.  It  pur- 
chased 700  acres  suitable  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  leased  another  600  acres  with 
options  to  buy. 

posTxarrr  ajto  th«  pkxsemt 

"With  1300  acres,  we're  set,"  says  Mr.  Cad- 
den. "We  can  take  care  of  posterity." 

Meantinte,  the  present  Is  being  taken  care 
of.  Industry  after  Industry  has  come  In.  The 
population — 05,800  In  the  last  census — Is  no 
longer  declining,  Mr.  O'Hara  says. 

Even  the  "bad  case  of  visual  pollution" 
that  Mr.  O'Hara  says  the  culm  piles  gave  the 
area  Is  being  cured.  The  piles  are  being  lev- 
eled to  make  way  for  shopping  centers,  resi- 
dential areas  and  factories.  Only  a  few  of 
the  tuislgbtly  black  heaps  remain  (there's 
talk  of  keeping  one  as  a  reminder  of  the  past, 
but  that's  not  likely — the  piles  rise  over 
prime  Industrial  land). 

Undoubtedly,  the  Industrial  lnfl\ut  has  been 
partly  spurred  by  a  19fl«  study  for  the  Com- 
merce Department  which  concluded  that 
when  the  Interstate  Highway  system  is  com- 
pleted, four  major  arteries  would  intersect 
In  the  Greater  Scranton  and  WUkes-Barre 
reglcm. 

They  would,  noted  the  sonsultants  who 
conducted  the  study,  provide  "hitherto-un- 
available high-speed  road  access  to  all  the 
large  metropolitan  centers  on  the  East  Coast." 

The  recommended  Yatesvllle,  in  the  Great- 
er Plttston  area,  as  a  regional  distribution 
centw. 

Today  there  are  some  110  manufacturers 
In  the  area,  turning  out  TV  picture  tubes, 
telescope  lenses,  bubble  gum,  comic  books, 
toilet  tissue,  dump  truck  bodies,  vinyl  wall 
covering,  acoustical  tile,  furniture,  chains 
and  sprockets.  Easter  egg  baskets,  artificial 
flowers,  trailers,  mobile  homes,  rubber  prod- 
ucts, cigars,  fabric,  battery  cables,  and  men's, 
women's  and  children's  apparel. 

There's  no  coed  being  mined  today  In  the 
Greater  Plttston  area,"  Mr.  O'Hara  points 
out.  "And  since  we  dont  have  any  defense- 
related  Industries  the  recent  cutbacks  in  that 
activity  didn't  affect  us." 

Nor,  particularly,  did  the  recent  general  re- 
cession. Only  one  plant  closed  in  highly  di- 
versified Greater  Plttston,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  180  Jobs — temporarily, 

aLAVPED  BT  Aoma 

Sven  the  area's  most  recent  test — Hurri- 
cane Agnee — had  far  leas  effect  than  an  out- 
sider might  have  expected.  Though  the  rain- 
swollen  Susquehanna  spilled  over  its  banks 
as  It  raced  through  the  area,  flooding  some 
business  dlaitrlcts  and  residential  tu'eas,  only 
one  industrial  plant  was  under  water.  Nearly 
all  the  Industrial  sites  are  high  enough  to  be 
Immune  from  river  flooding. 

Companies  have  come  to  the  Plttston  area 
from  far  and  wide.  Recently,  Brldon-AB>er- 
Ican  Corp..  a  British  manufacturer  of  wire 
cable,  announced  plans  to  move  into  the 
lone  plant  that  shut  down  dtirlng  the  re- 
cession, and  eventually  to  employ  some  200 
Pittstonlans. 

Bridon  wlU  be  the  second  foreign  firm  to 
settle  in  the  area.  In  1969.  Germany's  Schott 
Optical  Glass  Corp.  chose  Plttston  for  a  plant 
site  to  produce  glass  for  camera  lenses,  tele- 
scopee  and  other  usee. 

Hans  MoeUer,  executive  vice  president  of 
Schott'8  Plttston  operation,  says  "a  good 
piece  of  property  was  available  at  a  reasona- 
ble rate  and  we  felt  we  could  find  the  labor 
we  needed  here  because  the  availability  of 
labor  Is  the  beet  on  the  East  Coast." 

Mr.  Cadden.  who  is  manager  of  the  local 
ofllce  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  as  well  as  Chamber  president, 
notes:  "We've  been  able  to  staff  all  indus- 
tries that  have  come  to  the  area." 

Says  Jsunee  O.  Brown,  a  froaen-food  broker 
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who  moved  to  the  area  seven  years  ago,  has 
expanded  his  facility  each  year  and  also  hM 
become  a  private  industrial  park  develc^>er: 
"The  people  of  Plttston  have  a  reputation  for 
hard  work  and  want  to  work  more  than  peo- 
ple In  other  areas." 

For  the  future.  Greater  Plttston  is  aiming 
for  more  diversification  and  setting  its  sights 
on  becoming  the  distribution  center  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor. 

Samuel  L.  Valentl,  president  of  MarVai 
Industries,  a  lustily  growing  manufacturer 
of  custom  nonresidential  trailers,  sees  the 
area  as  a  natural  for  mobUe  home  and  trailer 
makers.  "Plttston  is  the  hub  of  the  East 
Coast,  a  fantastic  place  for  the  trucking  busi- 
ness," he  says. 

You  only  have  to  lo<*  at  the  mammoth 
clover'.eaves  where  the  busy  Interstate  Inter- 
changes uncoU  to  see  the  big  dleeels  moving 
the  inventories  of  commerce. 

"Over  there  on  Susoon  Road,"  says  Mr. 
©•Haia,  "you're  really  going  downhill  when  it 
looks  like  you're  going  uphUl.  But  that's  the 
only  place  in  the  area  where  it's  like  that 
Everywhere  else  in  Greater  Plttston  It  looks 
like  we're  going  upblU.  And  we  really  are." 


THE  NEED  FOR  HIRINa 
STANDARDS  AT  QAO 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALXPOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DETJ.'DMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  recent  Congressional  Bltwjk  Cau- 
cus hearings  on  governmental  lawless- 
ness, I  was  dismayed  to  hear  case  after 
case  about  inequitable  personnel  policies 
rampant  throughout  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  following  study  of  the  QAO  con- 
tinues the  research  initiated  by  those 
hearings,  and  I  ask  permission  to  have 
It  inserted  into  the  Rkcobd  at  this  point. 
Excepts  Phom  GAO  Stthst 

In  order  to  achieve  a  realistic  goal  ot  10% 
minorities  and  10%  women  In  all  profes- 
sional grades  within  the  next  year,  the  agency 
would  have  to  significantly  Increase  upgrad- 
ing of  present  minorities  and  women  Into 
higher  professional  slots.  To  do  this,  career 
ladders  have  to  be  established  to  move  non- 
professionals into  professional  positions. 
Also,  special  effort  must  be  made  to  recruit 
minorities  and  women  for  high  positions  In 
the  agency  as  there  are  no  black  or  female 
division  directors  or  regional  directors  within 
the  GAO. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  OAO's 
non-action  program  for  its  regional  offices. 
The  fact  that  GAO  does  not  apply  the  same 
requirements  to  Its  regional  offices  as  it  does 
to  its  headquartars  implies  that  It  oondonea 
violations  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
In  those  regions.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  federal  ofllces  covered  by  the  same  laws 
which  apply  to  Washington  agencies.  Re- 
gional OtDces  should  be  required  to  adhere  to 
the  same  schedule  developed  for  GAO  Head- 
quarters. Regionallzatlon  and  decentraliza- 
tion of  federal  agencies  can  not  be  used  as  an 
avenue  for  bypassing  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

OBJXcnvx    m — "dbvzIjOP    AifD    coiroucr    an 

XVALUATlOl*  PSOCatAM  COVKRHro  EMPLOTMXNT 

ACTTvmxs    or    PBtsoirKxi,    who    sttccsss- 
ptnxT  coMPUcn  optics  cakebi  dcvklopmsitt 

TKAIMTNG  PBOOKAMS  IN  TRE  BTTPPORT  SBTVICKS 
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The    GAO    career    develc^ment    program 
(which  only  covers  a  few  sections  of  GAO 


gMdquarters)  Is  a  failure  and  has  embit- 
tered employee  participants.  'Career  lad- 
ders" result  in  one-grade  increases  Into  dead- 
end Jobs.  Employees  participating  In  the 
tob-rotatlon  portion  of  the  career  develop- 
juent  program  say  they  have  no  greater 
chance  of  being  promoted  than  If  they 
bad  remained  in  their  permanently  assigned 
positions.  A  number  of  employees  have  in- 
formed us  that  the  Job-roUtlon  system  ac- 
tually hinders  their  advancement,  because 
they  lose  270  days  of  experience  in  their 
own  sections,  while  rotating  to  other  assign- 
ments, and  other  non-rotated  employees 
reach  their  level  of  Job  knowledge  during 
their  absence.  Employees  feel  they  are  forced 
to  participate  in  the  career  development 
program  because  they  have  been  Informed 
they  have  no  opportunity  tor  promotion  un- 
less they  participate,  yet  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee for  advancement  even  after  rotation. 

Some  employees  resent  the  fact  that  such 
"training  categories"  as  "business  English" 
or  'English  style  practices"  are  required  as 
part  of  the  career  development  program,  es- 
pecially when  these  employees  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  have  been  In  the  agency  for  ten 
years  or  more,  and  speak  perfectly  good  Eng- 
lish. In  fact,  employees  have  become  so  frus- 
trated and  humUlated  by  the  program  many 
are  now  refxulng  to  participate  In  It. 

The  present  career  development  program 
should  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  developed  with  the  assUtance 
of  employee  groups  and  the  EKO  Advisory 
Council.  The  program  should  offer  true  ca- 
reer ladders  at  aU  levels  and  in  all  divisions 
of  the  agency  and  the  regional  ofBces.  The 
Advisory  Council  shotild  continually  review 
and  evaluate  the  new  program  to  determine 
that  It  is  not  simply  another  "showpiece" 
which  offers  no  promise  for  advancement. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  for  any  employee  of 
the  GAO  to  do  what  former  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Prank  Weltzel  did — rise  from  the  lowest 
position  m  the  agency  to  the  top.  Today, 
race  and  sex  discrimination  makes  that  op- 
portiinlty  not  open  to  every  OAO  enxployee. 
OBjecTTVi;    IV — increase   both    the    use    and 

EPFECTIVENESS   OP   EEO    COTTNaEIiOKa 

This  Is  another  important  objective,  and 
the  1973  Plan  should  summarize  any  pro- 
gress made  in  this  area.  However,  the  action 
plan  for  this  section  Is  extremely  weak  and 
does  not  Intend  to  correct  major  deficiencies 
in  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  EEO  coun- 
selors. For  example.  It  does  no  good  to  facili- 
tate the  ready  availability  of  Counselors  or 
to  encourage  employees  to  consult  Coun- 
selors If  the  e-nployees  have  no  faith  In 
the  abilities  or  understanding  of  the 
Counselors. 

Counselors  shotUd  be  elected  by  the  em- 
ployees or  at  least  selected  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  EEO  Advisory  Council.  In  addition, 
the  counselors  selected  should  logically  come 
from  minority  groups  and  women  within  the 
agency  and  should  not  be  predominantly 
white  males.  Employees  having  complaints 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  select  the 
counselor  they  prefer  to  handle  their  com- 
plaints. 

The  counselors  within  GAO  have  never 
participated  In  an  EEO  training  program. 
nor  have  they  ever  met  together  to  dlseuss 
EEO  matters  (as  called  for  In  the  1972  Plan) . 
Even  sympathetic  counselors  can  do  little  to 
assist  the  aggrieved ,  employees,  since  the 
counselors  themselves  do  not  know  what  ac- 
tion to  take  on  a  complaint.  Written  records 
are  not  kept  by  the  counselors  on  IndlTldtuJ 
complaints,  an  omission  whicih  Is  harmful 
to  employees  if  they  wWh  to  appeal  agency 
actions  or  decisions  and  wblcb  violates 
OAO's  own  manual  of  KBO  regulations.  Ac- 
tions to  remedy  this  situation  mtist  be  In- 
cluded in  the  1978  plan  and  implemented  im- 
mediately by  the  agency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oBjxcnvs  V — "iMcaxASX  the  pabticipatxov  or 
ECO  orncxas  in  kxo  matteks" 
GAO  presently  has  a  part-time  Acting  EEO 
Director  who  also  serves  as  Deputy  Oensral 
Counsel  of  the  Agency.  The  Advisory  Coun- 
cil has  requested  that  a  full-time  EEO  Di- 
rector be  named  who  is  preferably  Black  and 
who  Is  not  presently  on  the  GAO  staff.  The 
EEO  Director  should  be  seleoted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Council  and  should 
be  given  authority  to  effect  changes  needed 
to  Implement  an  effective  EEO  program 
within  GAO.  Beyond  this  there  is  need  for 
a  general  shakeup  in  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  to  assure  that  the  work  of  the 
EBO  Director  is  not  thwarted  by  old-line  per- 
sonnel admlnlBtrators. 

OBJECTIVE     VI "INCmEASB     AWAaEMESS     Ut     THE 

FIELD    OP    THE     HIGH     PBIORITT     WHICH    THE 

opncE  ACG0E08  rrs  xeo  paoosAM" 
simple  platitudes  of  "reaffirming"  to  re- 
gional employees  OAO's  "commltmenf  to 
equal  employment  opportunity  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose,  and  indeed  appear  to  condone 
the  blatant  race  and  sex  discrimination 
practices  within  the  regions,  A  "non-action" 
program  such  as  this  has  no  place  in  an 
EBO  Plan  and  should  be  Interpreted  for  what 
it  is — a  statement  which  authorises  each 
regional  offlee  to  do  or  not  do  what  it  pleases 
In  the  area  of  civil  rights  enforcement.  In- 
stead of  increasing  "awareness  of  lEEO." 
why  doesn't  someone  Increase  enforoement 
of  EBO  In  the  regional  offices?  The  Clvtl 
Service  Commission  should  review  carefully 
the  EEO  Plan  submitted  by  each  of  the  10 
regional  GAO  offices.  The  same  EEO  stand- 
ards and  timetables  must  be  applied  to  the 
regions  as  are  applied  to  the  GAO  Head- 
quarters. 

OBJECTIVE  Vn "REDUCE  THE  POTENTIAI,  POB  AL- 

LBOATIONS  BT  ElfPLOTXXS  AND  TRXBD  PABTTSS 
THAT  EQUAI<  EMFIiOTUKNT  OPPOBTTTNITT  IS 
BEUfO  DENIED  IN  CEXTAIN  VULNEBABLE  ABEAS 
OP  PEBSONItXL  MANAOEIONT" 

Certain  portion*  o*  the  "Action  Program" 
under  this  objective  are  cause  for  grave 
concern.  The  program  appears  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  benefit  of  OAO  man- 
agement rather  than  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  and  In  reality  amounts  to  an  EEO 
repreaalon  plan.  It  should  be  noted  that  OAO 
continually  has  oovered-up  allegations  that 
equal  employment  opportunity  Is  being  de- 
nied employees  within  the  agency.  It  has  ac- 
complished this  by  falling  to  require  coun- 
selors to  write  down  employee  complaints,  by 
falling  to  keep  promises  to  employees  that 
remedial  action  will  be  taken  If  no  complaint 
Is  filed,  and  by  reclassifying  written  com- 
plaints received  as  "grievances."  Thus,  the 
number  of  EEO  complaints  reported  to  the 
CSC  by  QAO  have  been  reduced  to  a  token 
one  or  two  a  year,  although  the  EEO  Coordi- 
nator alone  receives  approximately  20  verbal 
complaints  dally ! 

Section  B  of  the  Action  Program  permits 
the  EEO  Director  to  recommend  the  transfer 
of  an  employee  who  has  cocapUed  with  the 
"informal  counseling  process  upon  the  re- 
quest of  management"  (emphasis  otirs)  or 
upon  petition  of  the  employee.  Such  a  rec- 
ommendation will  be  made  for  the  transfer 
of  an  employee  to  another  division  or  sub- 
unit  within  the  Office  "when  the  Director, 
EEO,  determines  that  It  would  serve  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  Office  and  the  Individ- 
ual employee . . ." 

Cocnment:  This  type  of  action  does  noth- 
ing to  remedy  the  problems  within  the  divi- 
sion or  sub-division  in  which  the  complaint 
occurred.  Furthermore,  it  imdoubtedly  will 
dlBcourage  employees  from  participating  In 
the  "informal  counseling  process"  if  an  em- 
ployee does  not  wlab  to  transfer  or  to  be 
transferred  into  a  dead-end  job.  Many  em- 
ployees justifiably  interpret  this  section  as 
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a  device  for  punishing  Individuals  wtto 
assistance  from  EBO  counselors,  and  as  a 
thinly  disguised  threat  that  he  who  oom- 
plalns  may  actually  be  the  most  Inconveni- 
enced by  the  "remedy." 

Section  C  of  the  Action  Program  permits 
the  EEO  Director  to  be  present  when  rating 
supervisor  and  employee  meet  to  discuss  an 
effectiveness  appraisal  having  a  rating  which 
"might  reasonably  provoke  subseqvient  alle- 
gations of  discriminatory  practices." 

The  section  states.  "The  EEO  Director's  at- 
tendance at  such  a  meeting  would  be  solely 
for  the  ptirpoee  of  gaining  insight  Into  the 
underlying  slttiatlon  Involved  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  questioning  the  judgment  of 
any  of  the  parttea" 

Comment:  In  the  past.  GAO  employees 
have  viewed  the  effectiveness  appraisal  as  a 
Icey  vehicle  of  discrimination  within  the 
agency.  Frequently,  minority  and  female  em- 
ployees have  received  ratings  which  prevent 
them  from  a<^leving  placement  on  promo- 
ti(»  lists  by  a  mere  one  of  two  points.  Many 
feel  that  this  Is  no  coincidence.  The  ap- 
praisal form  permits  a  supervisor  to  rate  an 
employee  "excellent  "  In  all  categories  but  not 
"outstanding" — I.e.  sufficient  for  promotion, 
thereby  subtly  masking  dlscrlmlnatlcKi  with- 
out appearing  to  downgrade  the  employee. 
Although  this  makes  it  difficult  to  prove  that 
supervisors  are  deliberately  rating  some  em- 
ployees In  a  manner  which  would  prevent 
their  promotion,  there  are  steps  which  could 
be  taken  to  help  alleviate  this  situation: 

The  CSC  shoiUd  require  the  QAO  to  ad- 
vise each  employee  of  his  or  her  anticipated 
appraisal  at  least  30  days  before  the  appraisal 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

Each  employee  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  rating  supervisor 
along  with  the  EEO  Director  and  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  employee  who  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  employee  to  discuss  the  rating. 
The  employee  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  any  rating  which  he  or  she 
determines  to  be  unfair  or  discriminatory; 
and  provlsloQS  t<yt  such  an  appeal  prooea 
should  be  qielled  out  in  the  plan. 

Section  E  of  the  Action  Program  states 
that  persons  in  management  and  supervisory 
positions  who  are  Indicated  as  being  repeat- 
edly the  subjects  of  employee  complaints  of 
discrimination  shall  be  requu-ed  to  partici- 
pate In  "appropriate  counseling  or  training 
as  necessary."  If  it  Is  determined  that  these 
persons  have  not  benefited  from  such  coun- 
seling or  training,  they  shall  be  considered 
for  reaasignment  to  a  position  "with  a  leas 
demanding  EEO  environment"  (one  of  the 
all-white  regional  ofllce  perhaps?) 

Comment:  TUt  transfer  of  a  supervisor 
who  continually  discriminates  against  mi- 
nority employees  or  women  does  little  to 
rectify  the  problems  of  discrimination  within 
GAO.  The  Plan  does  not  consider  the  prob- 
lems employees  will  encounter  in  the  division 
to  which  an  offending  supervisor  will  be 
transferred.  Ditcipllnarg  action — /Inej,  tut- 
pensions,  demotion,  or  firing — should  and 
must  be  taken  against  superviaori  who  con- 
tinuallj/  violate  the  mandates  of  the  EEO  Act 
of  1972.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  condone  the  action 
of  those  officials  who  practice  discrimination. 

OBJECTIVE     Vm "IMCBXASB     BBS  VICES     SUPPOST 

STAPP  BT  CXBAmrO  NEW  SUPPORT  JOB  CLASSI- 
PICATIONS." 

The  fact  that  this  objective  and  the  sub- 
sequent action  program  are  Included  in  the 
e:EO  Plan  indicates  that  some  employees  are 
performing  tasks  which  should  be  performed 
by  lower  grade-level  personnel.  Conversely,  a 
number  of  minority  and  women  employees 
are  performing  tasks  generaUy  assigned  to 
Individuals  several  grades  above  their  own 
level.  Frequently  we  have  noted  that  minor- 
ity and  female  employees  have  been  assigned 
the  tasks  of  training  their  own  supervisors! 
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Ttie  OAO  should  be  required  to  Identify  dlyl- 
stons  In  which  this  situation  has  arisen  and 
U3  take  Immediate  action  to  remedy  such  In- 
equities. 

Care  mtist  alao  be  taken  by  the  EEO  Ad- 
vlsory  Council  to  make  sure  that  the  creation 
Qf  new  "support  service"  Job*  Is  not  used  to 
prevent  a  more  basic  EEO  objective:  to  open 
up  new  professional  jobs  for  blacks  and 
women  by  establishing  "bridges"  from  non- 
professional career  ladders  Into  professional 
career  ladders.  OAO  ought  to  be  formulating 
ways  to  facilitate  entry  of  minorities  and 
women  Into  professional  series  Jobs  through 
agency-sponsored  training  courses  or  through 
agency- financed   outside   training   programs. 

OBJUri'IVK    IX "KSTABLIBR    AN    AjnTTTAI.    BQXTAi. 

atnjortaarc  oppoamwiii  awaxo." 

Such  a  superficial  objective  baa  no  place 
in  any  serious  EEO  Plan.  However,  IX  the 
OAO  wishes  to  proceed  with  this  public  rela- 
tions gimmick,  It  should  at  least  permit  the 
Advisory  Council  to  approve  the  recipient. 
Equal  publicity  should  be  given  annually 
to  the  ofaclal(s)  who  do  the  most  to  hinder 
effective  enforcement  of  ESO,  that  they 
might  alao  be  Identified  clearly — thU  could 
be  called  the  "OAO  Annual  Employment  Dis- 
crimination Award." 
OBJEcrrrx  z — "istasush  an  zwrrvrivx  means 

or  nauLAai,T  intokmixo  ma.  eicploteks  or 

ntTKMMAl.  EBO   MATmS  AND  KZX^TCO  OtTTSma 
n«VM-OrM«NT." 

The  Action  Program  under  this  objective 
calls  for  the  Inclusion  of  EEO  matters  In 
existing  publications  or  the  publishing  of 
an  independent  EBO  newsletter.  The  EEO 
Director  wUl  be  "the  sole  editor  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  published." 

If  such  material  is  to  be  published.  It 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  assistance 
and  the  approval  oX  the  EEO  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Minutes  of  EEO  Advisory  meetings  and 
Steering  Committee  meetings  should  be  pub- 
lished within  a  week  after  each  meeting — 
this  has  been  prevented  In  the  past  by  the 
BBO    Director   or    Director   of    OPM. 

OBjrCTTVE       XI "TNCaXASK      EMPLOTEX      CONTI- 

DKNCK  nf  THE  OFFICE  MEmTT  P«0»f  OTION  PKO- 


The  Action  Program  states  that  OAO  will 
"Establish  a  plan  for  prominently  posting 
announcements  for  nillng  all  clerical,  admin- 
istrative and  technical  vacancies  In  grades 
as-2  through  aS-14  which  are  subject  to 
competitive  promotion  action."  In  addition, 
the  Program  states  that  "Advice  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  EBO  Advisory  Council  with 
reepect  to  various  elements  of  the  plan." 

The  Advisory  Council  has  offered  sugges- 
tions for  Improving  elements  of  this  Plan, 
but  these  suggestions  have  not  been  ac- 
knowledged or  acted  upon  by  QAO  manage- 
ment. TTie  Council  haa  recommended  that 
announcements  be  posted  In  prominent  lo- 
cations (as  called  for  in  the  plan),  rather 
than  In  such  poor  locations  as  the  freight 
elevator  area,  and  that  the  announcements 
be  placed  In  glass  cases  to  prevent  them 
from  being  ripped  down. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ESO  Advisory 
Council  Is  mentioned  only  twio»»  In  the  en- 
tire QAO  la-potat  action  program  (the  other 
reference  to  the  Council  is  made  in  Objective 
IX — the  BBO  Award — permitting  the  Coun- 
cil to  submit  five  nominations  to  the  EEO 
Director  for  hla  consideration  In  making  his 
recommendations  to  the  Committee  on  Staff 
Development  and  Awards) .  The  fact  that  the 
advice  of  the  EEO  .Advisory  Council  was  not 
considered  In  the  manner  of  posting  promo- 
tion announcements  Indicates  that  OAO  la 
unwilling  to  Involve  the  Council  even  to  the 
minor  extent  that  such  Involvement  la 
spelled  out  In  the  1973  Plan. 
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OBJEcrrnc  xn — "iicpaovx  the   prtbicai.  ek- 

VnONKEMT  or  CEXTAIlf  WOKK  AEEAa   HAVIKO 
A   S17B«TANTtAL  COMCXITnUTION  OT  IdMOaiTT 

OEOTTT  zitrrxfTWEm" 

Sections  of  the  OAO  Transportation  and 
Claims  Dlvlslona  are  so  bad  physically  that 
they  approach  sweat-shop  proportions.  The 
OAO  haa  been  acutely  aware  of  these  condi- 
tions few  several  years,  but  has  done  Loth- 
Ing  to  relieve  the  crovrtled  and  haaardous 
working  conditions  of  these  sections,  which 
have  a  heavy  concentration  of  minority  and 
female  employees.  Many  of  OAO's  older  em- 
ployees work  In  the  "Snakeplt"  section  of 
the  Transportation  Division,  yet  the  floor 
covering  of  a  main  corridor  leading  through 
the  section  has  cracked  and  chipped  off, 
forcing  employees  to  block  off  a  section  in 
order  to  prevent  accidents.  Employee*  in- 
form us  that  th)a  one  haaard  has  existed  for 
more  than  two  months,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived no  Indication  that  OAO  management 
Intends  to  repair  It  In  the  near  future. 

The  OAO  must  be  required  to  renovate 
and  partition  working  areas  of  the  Trans- 
portation and  Claims  Divisions  Inmiedlately. 
Repair  of  hazardous  areas  such  as  the  floor- 
mg  In  the  Snakeplt"  should  be  given  top  pri- 
QClty.  Renovations  of  other  floors  of  OAO 
Headquarters  should  not  be  undertaken  until 
conditions  have  been  substantially  Improved 
on  the  6th  floor.  To  wait  until  1974  to  ac- 
complish theee  goals  as  outlined  In  the  Plan 
Is  to  permit  the  continuation  of  unbearable 
and  unsafe  working  conditions  for  hundreds 
of  minority  and  female  employees.  Employees 
tell  us  that  improvements  have  been  made  In 
one  area  of  the  5th  floor,  with  the  ntult 
that  a  new  group  of  predominately  white 
higher  OS  level  employees  were  brought  into 
the  renovated  are  from  another  floor  I 
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done  by  cdd  opponents  in  attacking  me  over 
the  years,  since  Nader's  work  Is  so  badly 
done." 


INFORMATION   ON  DRUOS 


NIX  STATEMENT  ON  LATEST  NADER 
PIASCXD 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENN8TI.VAN1A 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIB 
WedTiesdav.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith  place 
the  following  statement  In  the  Record  : 

Congressman  Robert  N.C.  Nix  of  Phila- 
delphia said  today  that  "Nader's  School  for 
Scandal  now  expects  to  be  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  America  making  wholesale  profits 
from  this  years  national  political  cam- 
paigns." 

Their  graduation  ceremonies  are,  I  under- 
stand being  held  today  when  a  20  page  dia- 
tribes will  be  published  attacking  Uicumbent 
Congressmen.  They  are  selling  at  $1.00  a  set, 
with  cut  rate  prices  for  those  who  wish  to 
distribute  such  material  on  a  door  to  door 
basis." 

"I  expect  particular  attention  from  this 
summer  school  for  acjtndal  because  I  refused 
to  answer  their  600  questions."  I  also  em- 
braced their  attacks  on  Congressional  Redress 
of  Orlevances  for  constituents  by  stating  I 
spent  twice  the  time  on  congressional  case- 
work than  other  Congressmen  they  criticized. 

"I  am  sure",  Nix  continued,  "that  treat- 
ing this  paste  up  scrapbook  of  old  political 
charges  by  Nader  with  less  dignity  than  that 
accorded  pulitlzer  prize  winners  has  infuri- 
ated him  and  thoee  vacationing  snobs  from 
exclusive  schools  who  glued  together  their 
imaginary  scoops". 

In  conclusion.  "I  can  only  say  that  I  hope 
my  detractors  are  foolish  enough  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  this  material  at  a  dollai 
a  copy".  It  Is  trash  and  demeans  the  job 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    UYDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing information  provided  for  my  ofiftce  by 
Mr.  Ro6s  A.  Deardorff  of  the  Century 
Pharmaceuticals,  Inc.  merits  the  perusal 
of  every  Member  of  Congress: 

PaXSKNTATION   TO  RXPRXSXNTATTVE   JACOBS 

CsNTUBT  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc., 

/mI<a;iapoI<«,  Ind. 

PX)_A.  Is  taking  upon  Itself  to  Impose  The 
1962  Drug  Law  upon  pre-19e3  drugs  to  require 
proof  of  efflcacy.  A  great  unnecessary  expense 
and  financial  burden  would  be  and  Is  placed 
upon  large  and  small  companies  to  prove  a 
mute  question.  Also,  the  general  public  suf- 
fers from  possible  alternatives:  a.)  Addition- 
al research  proves  efficacy — the  consumer  payi 
the  ultimate  cost  through  higher  prices;  b.) 
Company  discontinues  product  due  to  un« 
economical  return  for  research — consumer 
loses  because  the  product  is  not  available; 
c.)  Assume  the  product  is  not  effective — It 
would  not  have  stood  the  test  of  time  In  the 
market  place  (no  consumer  repeats  a  pur- 
chase of  a  worthless  product) . 

I  would  request  legislation  exempting 
"grandfather"  drugs  from  "effective"  require- 
ment of  the  1983  Drug  Law.  The  1962  Drug 
Law  doesnt  require  proof  of  efflcaoy  for 
previous  drugs,  this  is  a  court  Interpretation 
following  PJDA.  proposals.  Reason  for  ex- 
empting :  Methodology  Is  non -conclusive  and 
scientific  evidence,  or  man  power,  is  readily 
available  to  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  the  true  efficacy  of  a  particular  drug. 
Please  note  that  many  of  today's  studies  b; 
latest  scientific  methods  yield  non-dupllca- 
tlve  answers. 

The  pre-1962  drugs  are  deemed  "guilty"  (or 
not  effective)  until  they  are  proven  "inno- 
cent" (by  efficacy  studies),  instead  of  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty  by  studies  showing 
lack  of  efflcacy.  This  is  clearly  not  the  Ameri- 
can Way.  Again,  this  obviously  Is  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary  expense  which  I 
would  object  to  as  being  poor  usage  of  my 
tax  dollar,  and  consumer  dollar. 

P.D.A."s  ixillcy  will  not  aoc^t  mathemati- 
cal statistics  (mass  usage  of  a  drug)  not  pri- 
vate or  clinical  practical  (actual  firing  line) 
usage  of  the  drugs  in  question  as  evidence 
of  effectiveness. 

PJ).A.  misused  the  National  Academy  of 
Science — National  Research  Council,  Drug 
Efficacy  Study  Oroup  Evaluations  of  exam- 
ined limited  data  of  many  drugs.  One  panel 
member  stated  that  their  evaluations  would 
have  been  quite  different  had  they  known 
the  application  that  PJD.A.  would  be  making 
of  their  findings. 

Assuming  a  perfect  expensive  scientific 
study  proves  a  drug  has  a  70%  effectiveness 
In  fulfilling  a  drug  claim  (say,  headache  re- 
lief), U  this  drug  effective?  By  whose  judg- 
ment and  compared  to  what?  Can  It  be  mar- 
keted? Shouldn't  anything  that  works  to  a 
greater  degree  than  a  placebo  be  marketed? 
Can  a  50%  effective  rate  product  be  mar- 
keted? (Maybe  30%  of  the  people  who  dldnt 
reepond  to  the  70%  effective  drug  do  reaipond 
in  the  60%  effective  drug  group.)  Isnt  hon- 
esty the  real  issue?  If  a  drug  works  70%  of 
the  time — fine  I — use  it  with  a  70%  expec- 
tancy relief  rate.  Use  a  20%  rate  drug  with  a 
20%  expectancy  rate,  etc.  Why  shouldn't  they 
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both  be  marketed  and  the  edtieaM  pfaotl- 

tloner  exercise  his  desires.  (Maybe  a  oaneer 
drug  with  a  cure  rate  of  10%  Is  the  best 
available  today,  fine — 10%  is  better  than 
Zerol 

What  decision  should  be  made  oonoenilng 
a  drug  wtiere  proof  of  efflcaeiouaiMes  is  cob- 
tradlctlve  among  experts  in  the  field  and 
proof  Is  not  oonoluslve?  Should  a  drug  be 
banned  even  if  proven  safe?  Flourlde  In  pre- 
natal vitamins  is  an  example — there  are  two 
schools  of  thought  by  experts.  Proof  is  very 
expensive,  requires  long  periods  of  time,  and 
•o  many  human  variables  practically  elimi- 
nate a  study  without  unknowns  of  direct 
cause  and  effect  relationships.  Meanwhile,  the 
same  fiourlde  Is  added  to  moet  major  pub- 
lic water  systems  In  the  UJB.  and,  therefore, 
supplied  to  young  and  old  and  pregnant  in 
unlimited,  and  unlabeled  amounts.  (Since 
about  1966,  Flourlde  has  been  prohibited  in 
a  prenatal  tablcrt.) 

Another  problem  before  the  small  drug 
company  is  the  method  which  FJ3.A.  uses 
In  controlling  the  sale  of  a  drug  by  a  small 
comptany  which  Is  more  effective  than  the 
patent.  This  is  the  method  of  making  a  drtig 
a  "new  drug".  Although  by  definition  a  "new 
drug"  Is  any  drug  not  generally  recognleed— 
among  experts  ^  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  drugs) — as  safe 
and  effective  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in  the 
labeling.  In  addition,  a  drug  that  has  been 
recognissed  as  safe  and  effective  for  use  under 
certain  conditions  as  a  result  of  clinical  in- 
vestigations, but  that  has  not  been  used  to 
material  extent  or  for  a  material  time  under 
suai  conditions,  wUl  still  be  regarded  as  a 
"new  drug".  Combinations  of  approved  drugs 
or  of  old  drugs  may  be  regarded  as  nerw  drags 
even  though  the  Individual  components  are 
not  new  drugs. 

Drugs,  such  as  meprobamate  and  chloro- 
promazlne,  are  popular,  well-known  drugs — 
hence,  do  not  fit  the  definition  of  a  "new 
drug".  Chloropromazine  has  been  a  "new 
drug"  for  the  17  years  of  its  patent,  and  re- 
mains a  "new  drug  today,  thereby  restricting 
Its  marketing  by  both  large  and  small  com- 
panies. One  year  has  passed  since  FJ>.A. 
caused  several  manufacturers  to  withdraw 
chloropromazine  which  was  marketed  under 
UJB.P.  standards.  (If  we  need  new  standKda, 
then  Insist  upon  publication  in  black  and 
white  so  that  any  trained  pharmaceutical 
entity  can  manufacttire  and  market  theae 
items  according  to  a  publlstied  standard.) 
This  time  has  been  spent  satisfying  FX>A. 
requirements.  Meanwhile,  the  consumer  Is 
forced  to  pay  prices  of  from  two  to  seven 
times  the  prices  charged  by  the  generic  man- 
ufacturers compared  to  the  company  patent- 
holder  of  chloropromazine. 

FJ3A.  has.  In  recent  years,  reclassified 
many  "old"  drugs  to  the  "new  drug"  status. 
(Vitamin  B-12,  as  well  as  other  Injectlble 
vitamins,  the  simple.  weU-known  antihista- 
mine, chlorpheniramine,  are  examples.)  The 
decisions  to  make  "new  drugs"  or  old  ones 
are  arbitrary  and  not  based  upon  any  new  sci- 
entific knowledge  or  any  new  side  effect  or 
previously  unknown  adverse  effect — ^whlob 
sh  uld  rightfully  be  cause  to  reclassify,  or 
control,  or  remove  a  drug  from  the  market. 
F.D.A.  has  made  the  procedure  to  market 
some  "new  drugs"  somewhat  easier  and  less 
eq>ensive— but.  It  still  takes  time  and  ex- 
pense— unnecessarily — by  allowing  "Abbrevi- 
ated New  Drug  Applications".  (This  does  not 
require  animal  or  clinical  proof  that  a  partic- 
ular drug  works — since  this  information  baa 
already  been  available  to  FJ)A.) .  It  does, 
however,  require  in  many  cases  a  blood  or 
urine  level  comparison,  which  Is  moet  expen- 
sive for  a  smaU  manufacturer. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  If  a  problem  has 
arisen  on  a  particular  product,  all  companies. 
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large  and  small,  would  be  interested  in  cor- 
recting this  problem,  running  any  and  all 
tests  or  developing  pertinent  tests  to  over- 
come the  problem.  Howvver,  these  test  and 
restrlotlve  roqulreraents  are  being  placed 
upon  drug  after  drug,  company  after  c<»n- 
pany,  one  by  one  without  any  specific  causa- 
tive probleasL 

A  current  problem,  needing  immediate  at- 
tention. Is  the  FD.A.  attitude  on  combina- 
tion drugs,  which  Is  not  backed  by  any  law. 
Combination  drugs  are  on  the  "chopping 
block"  by  PJ3.A.  FDA.  Is  declaring  many 
combination  drugs  as  "not  effective"  and  In 
the  same  breath  declaring  the  very  same  In- 
gredients given  separately  as  "effective".  Tlie 
criticism  is  placed  on  the  combination  be- 
cause it  Is  a  fixed  ratio.  The  fact  that  a  com- 
bination is  a  fixed  ratio  doesnt  prohibit  a 
prescribing  doctor  from  giving  the  very  same 
drugs  separately  in  any  ratio  he  may  wish. 
But  on  the  other  hand.  If  the  consumer  and 
physician  wished  to  save  money,  save  con- 
fusion, lessen  misunderstandings,  have  con- 
venience, and  use  a  fixed  ratio  combination, 
he  would  be  prohibited  from  doing  so  If 
PX>~A.  policy  prohibiting  combination  drugs 
Is  permitted.  The  fact  that  40-60%  of  all 
drugs  marketed  at  this  time  are  in  oomblna- 
tlon  very  vividly  shows  the  popularity,  use- 
fulness and  desirability  of  these  products. 
No  individual  Is  forced  Into  a  combination 
drug.  However,  elimination  of  combination 
drugs  wotUd  force  use  of  individual  drugs 
upon  those  40-~60%  of  drug  users  who  prefer 
combinations.  Again  tb*  consumer  would  lose 
due  to  Increaasd  ooet.  ( Drug  reactions  are 
cited  as  problems  of  oombtnatlons,  however, 
multiple  single  drugs  contain  the  Identical 
side  effect  problems.)  PX>.A.  has  set  up  rules 
to  look  at  drug  evldenoe  to  determine  If  a 
hearing  is  aUowable  concerning  a  drug  ac- 
tion. This,  of  course,  precludes  "due  proceas" 
and  gives  a  prejudiced  opinion. 

Objection  is  raised  to  the  "Voluntary  Drug 
Inventory"  and  proposed  compulsory  "inven- 
tory law"  to  be  Imposed  upon  Industry.  This 
Is  a  vary  time  consuming  and  unnecessary 
request  and  proposed  requirement.  The  ac- 
tual drug  Information  Is  already  in  FDA. 
possession  via  catalogs,  labels,  etc.  of  mar- 
keted products.  There  is  much  more  informa- 
tion requested  which  doesn't  relate  to  the 
safety  or  efflcacy  of  the  marketed  drug  which 
is  btudensome  upon  the  orug  industry  to 
fulfiU  and  infringing  iq>an  company  trade 
secrets. 

In  reality  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion writes,  administers,  enforces  and  judges 
the  drug  lf.*s  in  the  United  States.  The 
FDA.,  being  "expertise"  In  the  drug  field. 
Is  consulted  and  promotes  laws  affecting 
"their  field-drugs".  Although  congress  ac- 
tually passes  the  law,  FD.A.  has  had  a  very 
large  influence  in  formulating  the  law.  By 
law,  the  FDA.  Is  charged  with  administering 
and  enforcing  these  very  laws  they  have  re- 
quested to  be  passed.  The  F.DA.  also  judges 
which  violators  and/or  violations  are  acted 
upon  and  to  what  degree.  The  highest  degree, 
of  course,  is  by  court  eu^on.  Here  again,  the 
FDA.  wields  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the 
Judgment  of  an  accused  vlcdator  or  regula- 
tion, and/or  law.  The  judge  (and  jtiry),  not 
being  scientifically  trained  or  having  scien- 
tific background,  is  reluctant  to  make  scien- 
tific or  technical  judgments  and.  therefore, 
rely  heavily  upon  the  FD.A.  (as  the  govern- 
mental protector  of  the  people ) . 

Batch  Certlfloation  of  every  single  batch 
of  drugs  Is  also  being  proposed  by  law.  If 
this  law  iB  passed,  additional  and  unneces- 
sary cost  wUI  be  InqKised  upon  drug  manu- 
faeturers — without  releasing  them  from  li- 
ability or  the  need  to  test  their  own  drugs. 
The  huge  ooet  of  time  delay  to  receive  test 
results  would  be  another  unjustified  cost 
ftaased  on  to  the  consumer. 

IndlTldual   code  numbers  stamped   upoa 
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each  and  every  tslblei  and  capsule,  for  iden- 
tification, is  an  additional  proposal  whlcb 
would  catise  unnecessary  additional  cost  to 
the  consumer  Products  are  at  present  Iden- 
tified in  their  containers.  (Manufacturers 
bottles  as  weU  as  retail  prescription  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.)  Anyone  wishing  to 
destroy  the  identification  of  a  "stamped"  at 
"decal"  number  on  a  tablet  illegally  in  his 
possession  may  do  so  simply  with  a  little  fin- 
gernail effort. 

In  conclusion,  a  fairer  interpretation  of 
present  laws  Is  urgently  needed.  The  limited 
resources  of  the  American  people  placed  in 
the  bands  of  F.D.A.  should  be  applied  in  the 
real  problem  areas — where  problems  mani- 
fest themselves.  Many  question  newer  effec- 
tiveness requirements  for  newer  drugs  since 
1962,  but  products  on  the  market  prior  to 
1962  which  have  shown  no  toxicity,  or  health 
problems  should  remain  free  of  the  new  laws. 
If  this  takes  a  new  law  to  protect  the  pre- 
1962  drugs,  I  urgenUy  request  it.  The  free 
enterprise  system  Is  being  unneoessarlly 
challenged,  and  burdened  with  excess  state 
control. 

I  have  briefly  brought  to  light  many  proB- 
lema  and  would  be  happy  to  provide  docu- 
mentation and  greater  depth   of  discussKm 
on  any  one  or  all  of  theee  problems. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ross  ADKAXDoarr. 

Prcndent. 


GREECE   OF  THE  JOURNALISTS:    A 
REVIEW  OF  TWO  BOOKS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eh-.  Oeor^ 
Anastaplo,  a  distinguished  scholar  who 
is  both  a  lecturer  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  a  professor  oi 
political  science  at  Roeary  College,  has 
written  an  article  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Anastaplo's  article  first  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Review  in  I^bruary, 
1972,  as  a  book  review  and  as  an  analysis 
of  the  political  turmoil  of  Oreece  in 
1967. 

The  article  follows: 

(Note. — The  review  was  published,  in  a 
somewhat  edited  form,  in  the  Saturday  H0- 
viev).  February  12.  1972,  pp.  79-80. 

(The  reviewer,  Oeorge  Anastaplo,  who  was 
bom  In  St.  Louis  and  now  lives  in  Chicago. 
Is  Lecturer  in  the  Liberal  Arts.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Rosary  College  He  Is  the  author  of 
The  ConttitutionalUt:  Note*  on  the  Firtt 
Amendment,  published  in  1971  by  the  South- 
em  Methodist  University  Press. 

(Dr.  Anastaplo  haa  been  declared  persons 
non  grata  by  the  Oreek  government  beeauae 
of  his  articles  about  American  polioy  In 
Greece.  Citations  to  those  articles  may  be 
found  in  the  Conffreatlonal  Record,  v<rt.  117. 
pt.  16,  pp.  30709-90713.  See,  also,  Conffret- 
sional  Record,  vol.  118,  p.  889  (Jan.  24,  1972). 
p.  24990  (July  34,  1972.) 

GaxccE  or  the  Jou>.HAijais:   A  Rxvirw  or 
Two  Books 

(By  Oeorge  Anastaplo) 
The  two  books  reviewed  on  this  occasion 
are  John  A.  Katrle's  Eyewitneai  in  Gnseos: 
The  Colonel*  Come  to  Power  (St.  Louis:  E. 
P.  Dutton  Co.,  1971:  317  pages.  (9.96),  and 
Bayard  Stockton's  P?ioenix  With  a  Bayonet: 
A  Joumalitf*  Interim  Report  on  the  Greek 
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aevdution  (Ann  Arbor.  Mich.:   Oeorgctown 
Publication*,  1871;  306  pa«es.  •7.96). 

Both  or  tb0M  exo«aalvel7  p&rtlMkn  books 
c*n  b«  useful  for  th«  dlsoemlng  American 
rMMl«r.  Bayard  Stockton,  an  American  free- 
lance JourualUt  living  In  Greece.  attempU  to 
make  a  case  for  the  Greek  colonels  wbo  seized 
power  in  Athens  In  April  1867.  John  A.  Ka- 
trU.  a  Greek  Journalist  with  a  very  good 
reputation  (wbo  now  lives  In  Minneapolis), 
states  the  case  against  the  United  States 
which  will  probably  be  accepted  some  day  by 
moet  Greeks,  a  case  which  sees  the  colonels 
as  little  more  than  American  agents.  Per- 
haps,   Indeed,    that    day   has    already    come. 

The  Stockton  book,  despite  Its  effort  to  say 
all  that  can  be  said  for  the  colonels — and. 
even  more  significant,  despite  Its  willingness 
to  Ignore  much  of  what  can  be  said  against 
them — has  not  been  received  altogether 
enthusiastically  In  Athens.  Mr.  Stockton  re- 
mains enough  of  a  Journalist  to  reveal  here 
and  there  (often  almost  Inadvertently) 
marked  deficiencies  In  the  regime  he  defends. 
In  addition,  one  can  deduce  the  colonels" 
shortcomings  by  noticing  the  subject  skirted 
by  their  apologist. 

Most  revealing  may  be  the  manner  in 
which  the  longstanding  torture  charges  are 
handled  by  Mr.  Stockton.  He  wUl  not  say 
outright  that  there  ha*  not  been  widespread 
deliberate  recourse  to  torture  as  official  gov- 
ernment policy.  Rather,  he  argues  that  such 
charges  cannot  be  'totally  proved  or  dis- 
proved" and  then  proceeds  to  treat  them  as 
frivolous.  If  not  even  fraudulent.  P.  144.  The 
colonels  themselves  have  been  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, both  by  the  vituperative  denials  they 
issue  and  by  the  reprehensible  deeds  they 
conceal,  that  neither  their  program  nor  their 
country's  plight  has  Justified  reliance  on  the 
tortxire   which   Is  alleged   by  their   critics. 

Had  Mr.  Stookton  been  willing.  In  assess- 
ing the  torture  charges,  to  apply  the  stand- 
ards and  accept  the  kind  of  evidence  he 
relies  upon  to  condenm  the  misdeeds  of  the 
colonels"  predecessors,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  recognize  the  existence  since  1967 
of  systematic  torture  unknown  in  any  West 
Buropean  country  today  and  unprecedented 
in  peacetime  Greece. 

Had  he  been  willing  to  oondnet  the  In- 
quiries which  foreign  Journalist*  can  stUl 
make  in  Greece,  he  could  easily  have  con- 
firmed do«en*  (If  not  hundreds)  of  cases  of 
savage  torture,  oasee  which  have  been  docu- 
mented In  even  greater  number  In  Jamea 
Becket's  Barbarim  in  Greece  (New  York: 
Walker  and  Co.,  1970)  and  In  the  thousand- 
page  report  (Issued  In  1870)  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Bights  of  the  Council  of 
Europe,  ^r  anyone  to  attempt  by  equivoca- 
tion and  sophistry  to  dismiss  so  much  avail- 
able evidence  Is  to  raise  serious  doubts  about 
hU  reliability.  The  reader  ahouJd  be  reminded 
of  the  kind  of  perverse  self-deception.  If  not 
even  dishonesty,  which  permitted  intelligent 
men  to  Ignore  few  so  many  years  Stalin's 
barbarities. 

Reooxirse  ha*  been  had  to  torture  and  to 
continued  repreoalon  because  the  colonels 
have  not  been  able,  in  their  five  years  In 
power,  to  sec\ire  more  than  the  sullen  ac- 
quleeoence  of  the  Greek  people.  The  United 
States  ha*  been  gulled  into  Its  unseemly 
supptxt  of  the  regime  by  repeated  aasur- 
anoee  of  a  speedy  return  to  constitutional 
government  and  free  elections. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  colonels  have 
neither  the  intention  of  ever  giving  up 
power  voluntarily  nor  the  ability  to  retain 
it  constitutionally.  Certainly,  one  does  not 
need  much  personal  expoevire  to  these  un- 
faithful army  officers  to  realize  they  are 
crude  opportunists  who  are  ruthlees,  self- 
righteous  and  dangerous.  "We  have  all 
learnt,  we  all  know,""  George  Seferls  (the 
Nobel  Laureate  poet)  observed  in  Athens  In 
March  19fl0,  "that  In  dictatorial  reglmee  the 
beginning  may  seem  easy,  yet  tragedy  waits 
at  the  end.  Inescapably.  .  .  .  The  longer  this 
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abnormal  situation  lasts,  the  greater  the 
evil." 

The  colonels  were  able  to  seize  powM'  in 
1967  because  of  the  imprudent  and  Irrespon- 
sible feuding  among  the  recognized  politi- 
cians In  Greece  during  the  precedliig  dec- 
ade. This  feuding,  which  "-as  magnified 
with  the  aid  of  an  excitable  press  Into  a 
prolonged  constitutional  crisis  In  1966.  Is 
exhibited  In  the  Katrls  book.  Mr.  Kalrls"8 
disregard  of  the  practical  consequences  of 
what  he  writes  Is  an  Instructive  sample  of 
the  public  folly  In  which  Greek  politicians 
and  Journalists  Indulged  before  the  colonels 
struck.  Hi*  Intemperate  denunciation*  of 
the  Greek  monarchy  can  only  Impede  the 
forging  of  an  effective  alliance  among  the 
many  honorable  men,  royalists  and  republi- 
can* alike,  who  now  find  themselves  In  op- 
position to  the  colonels. 

How  unrealistic  his  program  is  may  be  seen 
In  the  conditions  be  lays  down  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  colonels  by  an  acceptable 
regime :  there  Is  about  such  pronouncements 
considerable  fantasy,  as  If  the  colonels'  op- 
ponents are  now  able  to  decide  wbo  will 
govern  Greece.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  real- 
ized, that  is,  that  the  colonels  are  likely  to 
remain  In  power  for  a  generation,  barring 
chance  developments  or  a  serious  interna- 
tional crisis. 

M^.  Katrls's  insistence  that  the  American 
OXA.  la  really  behind  the  colonels  does  not 
recognize  that  such  control  need  not  be 
posited  In  order  for  one  to  luiderstand  what 
baptpened  In  Greece  In  April  1967.  To  Insist 
upon  the  CJ.A.  as  decisive  1*  to  \inderesti- 
mate  the  shortcomings  of  Greeks  of  all  par- 
ties. It  Is  to  be  a  prisoner  of  that  taste  for 
the  conspiratorial  and  the  dramatic  (with  its 
depreciation  of  the  role  of  chance  in  human 
affairs)  which  can  make  Greeks  both  so  en- 
gaging and  so  exasperating.  It  Ignores,  fur- 
thermore, the  growing  realisation  among 
(Greeks  of  all  persuasions  (at  least  among 
those  who  have  remained  In  Greece)  that 
something  was  aerloiialy  wrong  with  the  old 
way  of  doing  things,  that  leaders  of  all  par- 
ties contributed  to  the  suicidal  Irresponsi- 
bility and  posturing  which  permitted  bar- 
barians In  khaki  to  Install  themselves  as  the 
saviours  of  their  troubled  country. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  Stockton 
\x>ok.  for  Americans  should  be  Its  display  of 
how  barbarians  can  be  prettied  up  as  patient, 
well-meaning  and  determinad  protectors  of 
law  and  order.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Greek 
politicians  and  Journalists  that  no  one  of 
stature  among  them  can  be  recruited  by  the 
dictatorship  to  serve  as  its  apologist.  Thus, 
however  Irresponsibly  passionate  they  have 
been,  they  do  retain  the  sense  of  honor  which 
often  aooomp>anled  such  p>asslon.  Would  a 
similar  reglo^  among  us  remain  unable  for 
five  years  to  attract  any  serious  support  from 
established  leaders  and  writers? 

The  colonels  and  their  associatee.  usually 
the  most  disreputable  elements  In  the  army 
and  out,  realize  they  face  Imprisonment  or 
execution  If  they  should  sturender  power. 
That  la,  they  reallae  that  propaganda  bar- 
rages have  not  secured  for  them  genuine 
popular  support. 

It  Is  significant,  for  instance,  that  the 
newspapers  which  are  described  by  Mr. 
Stockton  as  most  closely  Identified  with  the 
colonels  are  found  (elsewhere  in  his  book) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  circulation  figriree 
for  Athens  the  concern  of  the  colonels  them- 
selves  that  their  regime  not  be  identified 
publicly  with  executions.  There  would  be 
mixch  more  violent  resistance  to  the  colonels 
H.mr.ng  disaffected  Greeks  today  but  for  the 
tacit  agreement  on  all  sides  that  the  fero- 
cious vendettas  of  the  19408  should  not  be 
revived. 

Tbe  only  prospect  for  dislodging  the  col- 
onels, once  entrenched,  det>ended  upon 
Judicious  support  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Greek  people  in  their  desire  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  tyrants.  But  the  Influence  of 
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ths  United  States  has  been  fading,,  and  with 
this  ths  colonels  have  dared  become  mote 
open  In  their  contempt  for  the  free  world. 
Its  Institution*  and  Its  concern*.  I  have, 
since  1967,  seen  at  cloee  range  all  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  political  figures  who  ars  alive 
today  as  well  as  all  the  principal  members  of 
the  colonels'  conspiracy, 

I  myself  would  much  prefer  to  have  any 
one  of  the  former  (e.g.,  King  Constantino, 
P.  KansUopoulos,  C.  Karamanlis,  G.  Mavros, 
C.  Mitsotakls,  A.  Papandreou,  G.  RalUs.  O. 
Vidalls,  H.  Vlaohou)  as  my  governor  than 
any  or  eUI  of  the  colonels.  The  best  known 
opponent*  to  the  colonels  seem  to  me,  as 
an  American,  to  have  much  more  in  common 
(Buoh  as  a  genuine  respect  for  civilization) 
than  any  of  them  have  In  common  with  the 
colonels  now  In  power. 

Who  is  really  resfwnslble  for  the  emer- 
gence of  these  colonels?  Mr.  Stockton  virtu- 
ally ignores  the  notorious  role  of  the  United 
States  In  the  making  and  unmaking  of  Greek 
governments  since  the  Second  W<»ld  War. 
He  recognizes  that  virtually  all  the  leading 
men  In  Greek  piolltlcal  life  between  1866  and 
1967  (Including  the  King)  refused  to  do  the 
sensible  thing,  which  would  have  been  to 
publicly  compromise  their  constitutional  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr.  Katrls's  emphasis,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  upon  the  fallings  of  the  Right  and  upon 
the  decisive  Interventions  of  the  United 
States.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  frequent  street  demonstrations  and 
public-service  strikes  in  1966,  and  1967  (for 
which  the  Center  and  the  Left  were  largely 
responsible  and  of  which  he  now  writes 
with  nostalgic  approval)  also  helped  prepare 
the  way  for  the  colonels.  Many  apprehensive 
Greeks,  albeit  mistakenly,  saw  these  disturb- 
ances as  harbingers  of  a  breakdown  of  civil 
order  and  at  a  return  to  the  civil  war  of  a 
generation  before.  Mr.  Katrls  virtually  ig- 
nores that  war  and  Its  traumatic  effect  upon 
contemporary  Greece,  an  effect  which  may 
be  seen  both  in  the  reluctance  of  the  King 
to  permit  blood  to  be  shed  In  resisting  the 
colonels  and  in  newspapers.  P.  164. 

Kven  he  recognizes  (almost  as  an  aside), 
"The  danger  to  the  future  of  Greece  lies  In 
the  fostering  of  apathy  and  sterility  In  a 
citizenry  no  longer  used  to  the  flexibility  of 
free  thought.  If  the  Revolution  prevails.  Its 
drive  for  conformity  could  produce  a  genera- 
tion too  sheltered  to  be  fully  responsible." 
P.  223.  (That  which  the  colonels  call  a  "revo- 
lution" is  called  by  their  opponsnts  a  "mili- 
tary takeover"  or  a  "hijacking.") 

The  colonels  do  not,  and  indeed  cannot, 
solve  any  of  the  s^ous  problems  of  their 
country.  Instead,  chronic  aliments  are  con- 
cealed; bombast  emd  deception  are  substi- 
tuted for  much-needed  reforms:  and  the  fu- 
ture Is  casually  mortgaged  to  the  desperate 
efforts  al  opportunists  to  do  what  they  can 
to  perpetuate  themselves  In  power.  Shamelees 
apologists  for  the  colonels  should  be  re- 
nalnded  of  the  military  regime  in  Pakistan 
which  was  long  extolled  as  a  competent  gov- 
ernment but  which  was  eventually  revealed 
as  having  merely  postponed  (and  hence  made 
even  more  difficult)  responsible  treatment  of 
problems  of  longstanding  seriousness. 

One  need  not  assume.  In  order  to  anticipate 
that  Americans  will  be  discredited  for  a  long 
time  to  come  In  Greece,  that  the  United 
States  covertly  engineered  the  ct^onels'  coup. 
Our  public  conduct  since  April  1867.  In  sup- 
plying the  colonels  arms  and  other  testi- 
monials of  leglttmacy  and  even  of  approval, 
suffices  to  earn  for  vis  a  legacy  of  potentially 
explosive  bitterness  of  which  Mr.  Katrls's 
book  Is  but  a  warning. 

Greek  consMratlves  and  royalists  will  dis- 
pute Mr.  Katrls's  explanation  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Athens  before  1967;  but  they  will 
not  want  to  challenge  his  denunciations  of 
what  the  United  States  has  and  has  not  done 
since  the  colonels  seized  power.  The  most 
prudent  course  for  the  United  States  In  the 
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years  ahead,  in  an  area  so  Important  to  the 
interests  of  the  free  worU.  may  be  to  encour- 
age Greece  to  insulate  Itself  against  further 
American  bungUng  by  moving  Into  closer 
political  and  economic  association  with  West- 
em  Europe.  Perhaps  such  an  association  can 
help  supply  that  constitutional  moderation 
wtUch  a  factlon-rldden  Greece  has  all  too 
often  lacked.  Federaliat  So.  10  comes  to  mind. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  NATIONAL 
HOME 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NKw  jEssrr 

IN  TECE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WeiTiesday,  October  li,  1972 

Mr.  HEI5TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Congress  haa 
taken  afllrmatlTe  action  to  establish  the 
Koscluszko  home  as  a  historic  site. 

The  p>assage  of  this  legislation  to  des- 
ignate Koscluszko's  home  at  301  Pine 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  combined  efforts  of  several  dosen 
Members  of  Congress  to  honor  a  great 
Pole. 

Almost  every  American  student  who 
studied  American  history  knows  the  story 
of  tMs  great  Polish  patriot  who  came  to 
our  shores  to  flght  f ca-  America's  freedom 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Kosclusz- 
ko was  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
battles  of  New  York  and  Yorktown  and 
was  made  an  American  citizen  by  a  grate- 
ful Congress  for  his  war  deeds. 

The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  rejected 
the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Bocu"d  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Bites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments  that  the  Kos- 
cluszko home  was  not  qualified  for  des- 
ignation as  a  national  historic  landmark. 
The  primary  reason  for  rejection  seemed 
that  General  Koscluszko  lived  in  the 
house  some  time  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  only  for  a  period  of  about  6 
months.  Also,  that  the  house  had  been 
altered  since  the  time  of  Koscluszko's 
residence  there. 

I  could  not  accept  the  theory  that  Kos- 
cluszko's short  stay  in  the  home  at  301 
Pine  Street  disqualified  it  from  being 
considered  as  a  historic  site  and  so  stated 
in  my  letter  to  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior written  March  9.  1972. 

I  was  pleased  to  testify  in  support  of 
this  legislation  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tnaiiia.r  Affairs. 
At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Polish-American  citizens  in  general  were 
vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  only  dwelling  In  America  associated 
with  Gen.  Thaddeus  Koscluszko. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  building  was  saved 
from  the  demolition  crews  so  that  all 
Americans,  including  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  could  honor  this  great  man.  The 
residoice  is  fortunatdy  located  near 
the  Philadelphia  Society  Hill  project, 
where  many  other  colonial  homes  are 
being  restored  for  posterity.  The  Inclu- 
si(m  of  Koscluszko's  residmice  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site  in  this  project  will 
be  a  magnificent  and  totally  appropriate 
addition. 

In  paying  tribute  to  General  Koscluszko 
in  this  way  we  are  doing  more  than 
honoring  one  of  the  military  geniuses  of 
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the  Am<iriean  Revolution.  We  are  dols« 
more  than  ofllclaUy  recognizing  the 
ccHitributlons  of  a  beloved  son  of  Poland. 
We  are  honoring  a  man  whose  entire  life 
was  a  testimony  to  the  freedom  for  which 
he  fought  both  in  America  and  in  his 
native  Poland. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  is  a 
great  victory  for  Mr.  Edward  J.  Piszek, 
the  present  owner  of  the  Koscluszko 
House,  who  backed  the  move  to  declare 
this  building  a  national  shrine  In  memory 
of  the  Polish  engineer  who  fought  side 
by  side  with  General  Washington  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Kosdnszko 
House  will  be  restored  completely  to  Its 
original  state  so  that  It  can  be  a  focal 
point  during  the  Nation's  celebration  of 
its  200th  anniversary  In  1978. 
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Italian-Americans,  of  course,  can  take 
particular  pride  in  Columbus'  great  ac- 
complishment— especially  since  this  sec- 
ond annual  natlonsd  commemoration  of 
his  feat  is  most  special.  For  there  is,  in 
fact,  only  one  other  person — George 
Washington,  the  father  of  our  coxmtry — 
who  is  specifically  honored  In  some  way 
on  our  national  list  of  holidays. 

And.  fittingly  enough  too,  since  we 
should  never  forget  that  it  was  Colum- 
bus— and     men    like     Columbus that 

helped  blaze  the  trail  for  ail  of  the  rest 
of  us. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on 
this  day  nearly  five  centuries  ago  that  a 
bright  and  shining  New  World  unfolded 
before  that  great  Italian  explorer  and 
adventurer  Christopher  Columbus.  For, 
as  any  schoolchlld  can  tell  you,  it  was  on 
October  12,  1492,  that  he  and  his  crew 
of  hardy  picHieers  from  the  ships  the 
NiAa,  the  Ptnta.  and  the  .Santa  Afaria 
first  set  foot  on  what  Columbus  had  then 
thought  was  a  new  trade  route  to  bridge 
Western  Europe  with  the  eastern  Orient 
but  which  was  in  fact  an  entirely  new 
hemisphere — Indeed,  a  New  World. 

But  in  honoring  Columbus  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  voyage  of  tre- 
mendous discovery,  we  even  more  impor- 
tantly honor  a  concrete  testimonial  to 
that  perpetual  and  persistent  yearning 
in  man's  spirit  throughout  the  ages  which 
continually  would  have  us  all  seek  to  try 
the  difficult  and  tear  away  at  the  un- 
known and  in  so  doing  expand  the  knowl- 
edge which  can  come  to  the  human  race 
as  a  whole.  Indeed,  like  his  modem-day 
counterpsul,  astronaut  Neil  Armstrong, 
Columbus  too  could  have  said  on  that 
October  day  so  long  ago  that,  "This  is 
one  small  step  for  a  man  and  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind." 

We  have — In  so  many  ways — come  a 
long  way  since  Columbus'  discovery.  How 
truly  stupendous,  for  example,  has  been 
the  flood — in  sheer  numbers — of  the 
countless  people  from  all  of  the  world's 
countries  that  have  come  to  America 
since  that  first  Italian  immigrant  reached 
our  shores.  How  tremendous,  too,  has 
been  the  expansion  of  first  our  agricul- 
tural and  natural  resources  and  then 
our  Industry  and  technology  that  have 
also  occurred. 

And  with  the  Intricate  and  delicately 
balanced  Government  that  we  have  since 
devised  to  help  harness  and  channel  all 
of  these  resources,  the  total  accomplish- 
ment in  prosperity  and  Infiuence  that 
have  since  then  accrued  to  us  would,  no 
doubt,  truly  astound  our  discoverer  if  he 
were  alive  today. 


AIR  FORCE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CI. 
VILIAN  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    msKO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 

during  recent  weeks  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  Improvement 
of  education  being  made  by  our  Armed 
Forces.  In  many  Instances,  the  military 
services  have  provided  Important  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  new  educa- 
tion concepts  and  techniques  that  have 
resulted  in  direct  and  substantial  bene- 
fits to  civilian  educational  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  summary  I  have  prepared  out- 
lining the  results  of  my  flnriingB  with  re- 
spect to  the  Air  Force  contribution  to 
education. 

iNnrvmoAUZED  vtsnvcnon  akd  th«  ststxms 

APPS04CH  TO  SmTCATXDir 

Starting  in  the  early  1950's,  the  Air 
Force  conducted  extensive  research  that 
significantly  advanced  the  technology  for 
specifying  the  precise  content  of  training 
courses.  Pioneering  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  were  conducted  in  the 
areas  of  individualized  instruction,  self- 
instructional  techniques,  teaching  ma- 
chines, and  automated  instruction. 

As  this  research  progressed,  it  led  to 
the  systems  approach  to  training.  Ideas 
and  techniques  were  developed,  demon- 
strated and  promoted  by  the  Air  Force 
that  have  been  adopted  by  many  re- 
searchers, technicians,  and  practitioners 
in  the  civilian  sector.  Air  Force  efforts 
have  been  widely  cited  in  the  technical 
literature,  and  Air  Force  procedures  have 
been  used  directly  by  industry,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  govenunent 
agencies.  Examples  of  specific  referexice 
to  Air  Force  contributions  are: 

Rrst.  Galanter,  E.  (editor;.  •Auto- 
matic Teaching:  The  State  of  the  Art  " 
New  York:  Wiley  &  Sons.  1969. 

Second.  Taber.  J.  I.  Olaser,  R.  & 
Schefer,  H.  H.  "Learning  and  Pro- 
grammed Instruction."  Reading,  Massa- 
chusetts; Addison- Wesley,  1966. 

Third.  Lumsdaine,  A.  A.  ii  Glaser.  R.  B. 
(Editor).  "Teaching  lidachlnes  and  Pro- 
grammed Learning."  A  Source  Book.  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  1960. 

Fourth.  Glaser,  R.  B.  i  editor) .  "Teach- 
ing Machines  and  Programmed  Learn- 
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Ing:  Data  and  EWrections."  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  1965. 

BBIVm   TmAINIMS 

The  Air  Force  developed  training  de- 
vices that  served  as  examples  for  those 
who  developed  the  devices  to  give  young 
people  practice  m  the  essential  skills  re- 
quired in  driving  an  automobile.  Also, 
the  Air  Force  testing  and  use  of  such 
devices  contributed  to  the  development 
and  use  of  such  trainers  by  many  driver 
training  programs  in  the  public  schools. 

ATTTOMATXD    n««ntT7CTK)X   AITD    TSACKZlfO 

UACffurta 

The  Air  Force  conducted  the  first 
major  demonstration  and  evaluation  of 
automated  teaching  devices.  The  Air 
Force  showed  that  such  devices  could  be 
used  to  teach  vocational  and  technical 
subjects  such  as  electronics.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  by  the  Air  Force  has  been 
transferred  arid  used  by  the  vocational 
and  technical  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  in  some  NATO 
countries. 

coMFUi&M  AssnrrsD  ntsTaxrcnoi* 

In  1958,  the  Air  Force  Initiated  one  of 
the  first  studies  exploring  the  economic 
feasibility  of  using  computers  to  teach 
the  Intellectual,  cognitive,  academic 
skills.  In  1966.  the  Air  Force  initiated 
pioneering  eftorta  to  have  computers 
Interact  with  students  In  relatively  im- 
constrained  natural  English.  That  is, 
ways  of  having  computers  Interact  with 
students  .similar  to  that  used  by  a  tutor. 
.\lihough  the  ultimate  benefits  of  this 
computerized  skill  are  perhaps  5  to  10 
years  away,  the  Air  Force  efforts  have 
generated  productive  eflorts  by  many 
Individuals  and  educational  researchers. 


BVALCATIOIf   or   VOCATIOMAI. 

In  1968  the  Air  Fca-ce  assessed  the 
state  of  the  art  In  evaluating  trainees  in 
technical  and  vocational  courses.  The 
assessment  has  been  of  significant  use  by 
the  vocational  education  departments  of 
^veral  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force  objective  to 
obtain  maximum  performance  from 
each  individual  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  current  national  attitudes  and  pri- 
ori ties.  Efforts  toward  this  objective  are 
aimed  at  the  reduction  of  the  numbers 
of  people  in  training  at  one  time  and 
direct  costs  whUe  significantly  increasing 
total  military  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
Advances  in  Air  Force  Instructional  tech- 
nology have  resulted  In  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  this  objective  and 
have  benefited  the  Nation. 

Programed,  automated,  and  indi- 
vidualized instruction  were  pioneered  and 
developed  in  the  services.  This  tech- 
nology has  reduced  costs  of  many  Atr 
Force  courses  and  has  been  adopted  by 
Industry  and  civilian  educational  insti- 
tutions. Air  Force  computer-based  simu- 
lation of  flight  and  missile  operations 
found  wide  use  in  civilian  airlines  and 
other  critical  industries. 

The  Atr  Force  formally  implemented 
programed  learning  by  a  policy  letter 
from  Headquarters  UJ3.  Ahr  Force  to  ail 
major  Air  Force  elements  on  October  30. 
1961,  and  shortly  thereafter  established 
a  special  asslstanct  for  training  meth- 
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ods — Col.  Oabrlel  D.  Oflesh.  Colonel 
Ofiesh,  now  retired,  is  a  prominent  leader 
in  educational  technology  nationally  and 
Internationally.  Through  co<H>«ratlve 
efforts  of  the  Air  Training  Command, 
the  Training  Research  Division  of  the 
Human  Resources  Laboratory  and  vari- 
ous other  operational  elements  of  the 
Air  Force,  experimental  demonstrations 
and  evaluations  were  conducted.  In  one 
tjrplcal  course — administrative  special- 
ists— the  uses  of  programed  learning  ma- 
terials reduced  the  course  from  11  weeks 
to  7  weeks. 

The  cost  to  develop  the  msU^rlals  was 
$100,000.  The  savings  per  year  were  $1 
million.  Programed  learning  In  the  Air 
Force  has  evolved  Into  a  systems  C4)- 
proach  to  training  and  education — AFM 
50-2,  Instructional  Systems  Develop- 
ment. The  difference  is  significant.  The 
latter  concept  is  leased  on  real  world  per- 
formauice  requirements  and  Incorporates 
effective  use  of  a  wider  range  of  tech- 
niques. These  systems  continue  to  offer 
direct  savings  In  the  order  of  10  to  30 
percent. 

The  Air  Force  contribution  to  this 
technology  has  spin-off  benefits  beyond 
their  programs.  The  initial  stimulus, 
guidance  and  development  of  this  tech- 
nology has  benefited  Industry,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  other  Government 
agencies.  Upon  request  the  Air  Force  has 
always  shared  its  expertise,  methods, 
media  and  instructional  materials  with 
other  Oovemment  agencies  and  public 
school  systems.  To  assure  this  continued 
cooperation  against  a  backdrop  of  re- 
duced manpower  and  material  resources, 
the  Air  Force  has  cooperated  with  the 
Aerospace  Education  Foundation,  an  af- 
filiate of  the  Air  Force  Association,  to 
provide  materials  for  a  systematic  review 
of  Air  Force  instructional  systems  which 
can  be  used  in  civilian  vocational  and 
technical  education.  As  a  result  of  this 
project  funded  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, a  system  has  been  developed  for  a 
nonprofit  collection,  reproduction,  pre- 
view and  dissemination  of  these  mate- 
rials. 

This  project  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  5  years  of  Air  Force/Aerospace 
Education  Foundation  cooperation  to 
make  this  vast  instructional  resource 
available  to  the  public  school  systems. 
More  than  26,000  hours  of  validated  Air 
Force  courses  have  been  Identified  as  ap- 
plicable to  public  education.  The  Aero- 
space Education  Foundation  can  make 
these  available — after  mastering  costs  of 
about  $40  per  hoxir — at  an  average  cost 
of  $6  per  hour  which  Is  about  one-tenth 
the  cost  of  developing  1  hour  of  new  cur- 
riculum. 

In  addition  to  this  systematic  review 
of  all  Air  Force  courses  for  public  school 
relevance,  the  Air  Force  maintains  a 
Tratolng  and  Education  Activities  Clear- 
ing House — TEACH — to  assure  that  Its 
organizations  are  kept  apprised  of  the 
latest  instructional  innovations  within 
the  Air  Force,  the  services  and  the  pub- 
lic sector.  This  activity  is  responsive  to 
about  400  inquiries  for  information, 
g\iidance  or  assistance  per  year.  In  a 
typical  year  the  source  of  these  requests 
were: 
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Sources  and  numbers  of  reofucsts 

Non  DOD  govenunent  agencies us 

Noaproflt  organizations 77 

Scbools  and  universities 88 

Major  commands ao 

Individuals 49 

Air  staff 38 

Congiesslonal a 

Air  Force  personnel  are  currently  par- 
ticipating as  members  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Inter-Agency  Group  No. 
294  Conference  Committee  task  force  to 
plan  and  implement  a  workshop  for  all 
Government  agencies  to  professionally 
upgrade  the  training  and  educational 
functions. 

Air  Force  personnel  have  played  and 
are  continuing  to  play  a  leadership  role 
In  the  National  Security  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation ACT — Applications  of  Computers 
to  Training — committee.  The  purpose  of 
this  special  committee  is  to  identify  the 
various  applications  for  which  computers 
could  be  utilized  in  training;  develop  a 
means  to  disseminate  Information  on  this 
subject;  establish  communications  with 
the  Deienae  Department,  Industry,  and 
the  educational  community;  and  to  iden- 
tify and  specify  the  role  of  hardware  and 
software  in  the  training  process. 

The  Air  Force  hosted  the  Third  Na- 
tional SecTulty  Industrial  Association 
Seminar  on  the  application  of  computers 
to  training  at  Keesler  Technical  Train- 
ing Center  during  the  second  week  of 
February  1972.  The  theme  of  the  confer- 
ence was  "Technics^  Training  Systems  of 
the  Future."  There  was  a  hand-on  dem- 
onstration of  the  computer  depicted 
training  3yst«n  which  allows  Air  Force 
personnel  specialists  trainees  to  learn  on 
the  Job  through  a  Computer  Assisted  In- 
struction— CAI — program  which  uses  the 
terminal  at  one  job  location  and  the  com- 
puter which  supports  the  personnel  data 
requirements.  This  application  of  CAI 
wUl  save  the  Air  Force  about  $2  million 
and  serves  as  a  prototype  for  other  ap- 
plications. 

With  considerable  and  well-justified 
pride,  the  Air  Force  can  claim  a  major 
role  in  conceiving  and  developing  pro- 
gramed learning,  automated  Instruc- 
tion, the  systems  approach  to  training 
and  an  "advanced  instructional  system" 
now  imder  development  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base,  Colo.  The  spinoff  benefits  of 
these  developments  to  the  public  sector 
are  Immeasurable. 

We  setirched  for  examples  of  Air  Force 
training  where  we  prepare  people  for  cer- 
tain jobs  whose  sldlls  are  used  or  are  in 
demand  In  the  dvlUtm  environment.  We 
contacted  the  Departmmt  of  Labor  and 
the  Air  Force  Project  Transition  person- 
nel to  see  if  they  had  Information  on  the 
number  of  prior  Air  Force  people  ciir- 
rently  working  in  civilian  occupations 
using  their  military  skills.  Neither  agency 
had  such  information. 

The  only  Information  found  on  this 
subject  was  In  a  speech  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  the  Air  Force 
Association,  Boston  Chapter,  April  23, 
1971.  It  was  stated  that  over  90  percent 
of  the  young  men  and  women  in  the  Air 
Force  learn  a  skill  that  has  some  direct 
civilian  utility.  Moreover,  while  training 
these  people,   a  great  deal  Is  learned 
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about  the  process  of  teaching  that  can 
be  transferred  to  civilian  education. 

Further,  the  Air  Force  Is  looking  for 
even  more  ways  to  adapt  training  to 
dvlllEui  employment  needs.  For  Instance, 
the  Air  Force  is  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  shortage  of  trained  men  and 
women  in  the  civilian  health  occupa- 
tions. The  Air  Force  Medical  Service 
School  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  produces  about  5,000  graduates 
each  year  in  specialties  such  as  X-ray 
technicians,  medical  lab  technicians,  diet 
specialists,  medical  corpsmen  and  phar- 
macy specialists. 

The  Air  Force  Is  contributing  to  the 
civilian  economy  through  its  educational 
and  training  programs.  Skills  taught  to 
Air  Force  mm  and  women  are  being 
used  in  civilian  jobs,  and  Instructlanal 
methods  smd  materials  developed  for  Air 
Force  training  and  education  are  also 
being  used  in  civilian  education  and 
the  foundation  smd  the  Government  of 
playing  a  vital  role  as  a  national  resource 
in  this  Nation's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 


AMERICAN  IRISH  FOUNDATION 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVKS 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaks;  when  my 
late  friend,  our  great  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  made  his  celebrated  journey  to 
Ireland,  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  short- 
ly before  his  death,  he  met  several  times 
with  that  dear  and  beloved  man.  Ire- 
land's President  Eamon  de  Valera.  Ih 
the  course  of  their  conversation  at  the 
President's  home  in  Phoenix  Park.  Dub- 
lin, the  leaders  of  both  nation's  decided 
that  an  effective  coordinating  force 
should  be  forged,  to  carry  on  the  great 
tradition  of  the  relationship  between 
both  nations,  and  the  great  feeling  of 
mutual  respect  and  admiration  that  peo- 
ples of  both  coimtries  held  for  each  oth- 
er. 

Out  of  these  discussions  grew  the  Amer- 
ican Irish  Foundation,  which  is  headed 
today  by  Its  president,  Mr.  John  P.  Cos- 
grove  of  Washington.  Mr.  Cosgrove, 
many  Members  of  this  House  know  him 
well,  is  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  distinguished  newsman  and 
former  publishing  executive.  He  is  a 
native  of  Plttston,  a  great  community 
in  north  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
House  for  a  quarter  century. 

The  American  Irish  Foimdatlon  has 
made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  and 
this  is  due  In  no  small  measure  to  its 
distinguished  president,  who  seems  to 
lend  the  "Midas  Touch"  to  his  tmder- 
taklngs,  all  of  which  have  earned  a  good 
measure  of  success.  Mr.  Cosgrove,  I  might 
add,  is  executive  director  of  the  Honor 
America  Day  Committee,  which  has 
brought  greater  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance to  our  Nation's  birthday,  July  4. 

During  the  past  summer,  Mr.  Cos- 
grove, together  with  American  Irish 
Foundation  officials,  along  with  our  Am- 
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bassador  In  Ireland,  Mr.  Moore,  and  their 
American  Ambassador.  Mr.  Wamock,  led 
a  distinguished  group  of  Foundation 
members  for  a  2-week  visit  to  Ireland, 
where  the  working  relationship  between 
the  foundation  and  the  Government  of 
Ireland  was  greatly  fortified. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  submit  herewith 
the  foimdatlon's  report: 

Rbpost  or  American  Irish 

POUNDATION 
AN    HISTORIC    RRTURN 

The  flrrt  meeting  of  the  American  Irish 
Foundation  held  in  Ireland  was  attended  by 
160  American  business,  professional  and  cul- 
tural leaders.  The  group  left  New  York  City 
on  May  26.  1972,  and  returned  June  7;  these 
iwo  weeks  were  extxaordlnuy  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  promise  they  hold  for  the  fulflU- 
ment  of  the  Foundation  goals,  but  also  for 
providing  an  Irish  experience  of  rare  and 
warm  memory. 

County  Clare 

The  Orst  gathering  at  Dromoland  Castle 
was  welcomed  by  Foundation  President  John 
P.  Cosgrove,  Host  John  A.  Muloahy,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  Hon.  John 
D.  J.  Moore,  and  the  Irish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Hon.  WUll&m  Wamock,  all 
members  of  the  Foundation  board. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  Hon.  Cearb- 
hail  O'Daialgh,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  rela- 
tionship which  has  bound  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  through  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. 

At  Dromoland,  too,  the  nightly  tradition 
of  a  hoolle  was  Inaugurated  by  the  Interna- 
tionally acclaimed  Shannon  Castle  Enter- 
tainers and  by  Balladler  Terrj'  Wilson.  Bob 
Hope,  who  with  Mrs.  Hope  Joined  the  party 
at  Dromoland.  provided  a  special  American 
dimension  to  the  celebration. 

At  Kllfrush  House,  where  President  Nixon 
had  planted  a  California  Sequoia  when  he 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Mulcahy,  all  were  en- 
chanted by  Co\inty  Clare's  young  dancers. 
County  Kerry 

Amid  KlUamey'B  Lakes  the  guests  heard 
Dr.  Patrick  HlUery,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, speak  of  the  new  Ireland  and  the  poten- 
tial which  its  membership  In  the  European 
Economic  Community  holds  for  that  country. 
Also,  a  tour  of  Muckroas  House  was  led  by 
Foundation  Director  A.  W.  B.  Vincent,  whose 
family  gave  the  House  and  the  Bourn  Vin- 
cent National  Park  to  Ireland. 
Waterville 

The  Foundation  group  participated  in  an- 
other and  most  pleasurable  first:  they  were 
the  Initial  guests  of  Mr.  Mulcahy  at  the  new 
WaterrUle  Lake  Hotel,  the  first  to  golf  on 
Its  championship  course,  and  enjoy  the  cui- 
sine of  the  Hotel. 

Colunanist  Bob  Consldine,  arriving  from 
Moscow,  recounted  to  fellow  guests  his  ex- 
periences dtiring  President  Nixon's  trip  to 
Bussla.  Mr.  Oeorge  CoUey,  Minister  for  Fi- 
nance and  the  Qaeltacht,  discussed  Ireland's 
position  as  a  base  for  United  States  Industrial 
products  with  a  European  market  horizon. 
Two  other  governmental  leaders,  Mr.  Michael 
KlUean,  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Development 
Authority,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Oarvey,  of  the 
Export  Board,  further  described  the  aspira- 
tions and  the  spirit  of  the  new  Ireland. 

Here,  too,  the  richness  of  Ireland's  cultural 
past  and  present  was  recognized  by  the  pres- 
entation of  the  first  American  Irish  Foun- 
dation Literary  Award  to  Austin  Clarke. 

All  were  able  to  come  to  know  and  never 
forget  Kerry,  Its  peace  and  beauty. 

Dublin 

Foundation  guests  had  the  special  privilege 

of  a  visit  with  President  Bamon  de  Valera  at 

Arus   an    Uachtaraln   in   Phoenix   Park.   HA 

spoke  warmly  of  his  own  American  and  Irish 
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herftagle  and  of  his  hopes  for  the  Founda- 
tion and  its  promise  for  etrengthentag  the 
ties  between  the  two  countries. 

The  final  dinner  in  the  O-resham  Hotel  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Braklne  Childers,  Tanalste 
and  Minister  for  Health,  who  suggested  many 
projects  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  which  the  Foundation  could  foster. 
Grant*  in  Ireland 

860,000 — Ths  Central  Remedial  CiUnio. 
which  offers  a  bro»d  range  of  services  to 
children  and  adults  suffering  from  ae'vere 
physloai  handicaps. 

$3,000— KUamey  Bach  Festival,  a  second 
grant  to  provide  support  for  this  program 
which  won  praise  of  audiences  and  crlUcs. 

86,000 — Til*  National  Gallery  for  acquisi- 
tions of  works  for  the  American  Wing. 

(1.600 — Extern  Training  Oranl  to  assist 
two  Irish  extern  students  to  improve  medical 
skilis  la  lixBtltutlons  in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  visited  schools 
In  Shaiuion  and  Limerick  to  which  teaching 
equipment  had  been  given  last  year,  and  the 
Boyai  Irish  Academy  In  Dublin,  which  had 
received  a  grant  of  $2&JX>0  for  lu  undertak- 
ing to  provide  an  authoritative  history  of 
Ireland. 

In  addition  to  this,  two  important  medical 
fellowships  were  established  for  Irish  physi- 
cians. Dr.  Howard  Husk,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  BehabUltatlon  Medicine.  New  York 
University  Medical  Center,  announced  that 
the  Institute  wouid  provide  a  two-year  fel- 
lowship In  rehabilitation  medicine.  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Frawlsy  provided  a  fellowship  in  aloo- 
hollo  rehabilitation  education. 

President   Cosgrove   also  announced   that 
$70,000  in  gifts  had  been  received  to  support 
future  projects  of  the  Foundation. 
Nevi  director* 

Three  directors  were  elected  to  the  Board 
of  the  Foundation  at  its  meeting  in  Ireland. 
They  are  Admiral  John  J.  Bergen.  New  York 
City,  Mr.  WUUam  T.  Brady.  Beverly  HUlB, 
California,  and  Mr.  Wallace  E.  Carroll,  Lake 
Forest.  Illinois.  All  are  members  of  a  number 
of  corporate  and  civic  boards.  Adm.  Bergen 
is  the  honorary  Chairman  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  Corporation,  New  York  City:  Mr. 
Brady  is  the  honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  CPC  International,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey;  and  Mr.  Carroll  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Katy  Industries,   Blgln.  Illinois. 

Foundation  President  Cosgrove  Joined 
with  Ambassador  Moore  and  Ambasssflcg 
Wamock  in  welcoming  these  three  respected 
leaders  to  the  Board. 

^otcntfafion  goals 

It  ts  the  continuing  goal  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  reflect  the  concern  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  Apaerlcans  of  Irish  descent  for 
the  land  of  their  forefathers  and  to  provide 
a  national  organization  for  all  Americans 
who  wish  to  share  in  strengthening  the  Irish 
heritage.  It  was  founded  In  196S  at  the 
time  of  the  historic  visit  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  to  Ireland  in  response  to  stated 
hopes  of  President  de  Valera.  The  two  Pres- 
idents served  as  the  Foundation's  first 
honorary  co-chairmen.  Both  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  are  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Bototl  of  Directors.  The  Foundation 
endorsee  and  supports  a  broad  program  at 
cultural,  educational,  and  scientific  actlvltlea. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  William  Shan- 
non's Presentation  Speech  on  June  3,  1972, 
at  Watemile.  County  Kerry: 

In  your  travels  this  last  week,  you  have 
seen  many  different  aspects  of  this  country. 
You  have  seen  scenic  Ireland  with  its  In- 
comparable beauty.  Tou  have  fished  and 
golfed  In  sporting  Ireland.  You  have  listened 
to  musical  Ireland,  m  the  address  of  t&e 
Chief  Justice,  you  have  heard  about  IP»- 
land'B  place  In  history.  In  the  address  of 
Dr.  HUIery,  the  Foreign  Mlnlstw,  you  have 
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iMftrd  about  the  (l«t«nnln»tlon  of  irich 
BUitmuitfXi.  to  l*«d  thla  country  Into  a  Ualt«d 
Europe  and  to  find  In  a  wlM  and  rasponslble 
way  a  pcaoeXu:  solution  to  tb«  crlala  in  the 
North.  In  th«  Industrial  davelopment  and 
handaoma  naw  boualng  around  Shannon 
Airport,  you  bare  caught  a  gllmpaa  of  a 
booming,  go-abead  country  with  a  rapid 
economic  growth  rate.  In  short,  you  have 
seen  an  Ireland  In  rapid  tranaltlon  from  a 
rural  past  to  a  dynamic  and  creative  preaent 
and  future.  In  the  last  half  century,  and 
particularly  In  the  last  ao  years,  Ireland 
has  shaken  off  the  crippling  effects  of  mili- 
tary (lafaata  and  centurlea  of  colonial  bond- 
age. A  moment's  reflection  makes  clear  that 
there  Is  Intrinsically  no  good  reason  why 
Irish  people,  who  have  shown  themselves 
In  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  keen 
buslnesBmen  and  highly  talented  profeaslon- 
als  In  law.  madlelne.  banking  and  other  fields. 
could  not  put  the  same  abilities  to  use  in 
thla  country  U  only  they  had  been  given  the 
opportunity. 

Kow  that  opportunity  is  theirs  and  they 
are  making  good  use  of  it.  The  last  genera- 
tion and  the  younger  generation  of  today 
are  changing  the  face  and  spirit  of  Ireland. 

But  tragic  though  Ireland's  history  has 
been  for  several  hundred  years,  there  la 
also  much  in  that  heritage  worth  preserving 
and  remembering— the  music,  the  Uterat\ire, 
the  good  talk,  the  traditions  of  nelghbor- 
Uness  and  hospitality  which  can  make  a 
▼Islt  to  Ireland  such  a  warm  erperlence.  No 
nation  can  cut  Itself  off  completely  from 
Its  deepest  roots  and  hope  to  flower. 

The  American  Irish  Foundation  Is  dedi- 
cated to  a  two-fold  task.  We  assist  the  new 
Ireland  that  is  rapidly  emerging.  We  have 
donated  the  teaching  machines  to  Irish 
schools  and  helped  finance  pioneering  pro- 
grams In  medical  research  and  physical  re- 
habUltatlon  which  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  nralaed 
In  o\ir  meeting  at  Dromoland  Castle.  The 
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other  half  of  our  task  Is  to  rescue  the  us- 
able past  and  to  nurture  Irlah  culture.  That 
Is  why  we  have  financed  the  publication  of 
tha  first  comprehensive,  scholarly  history 
of  the  Datlon,  a  vast  scholarly  enterprise 
now  well  advanced.  That  Is  why  we  support 
cultural  projects  like  the  Klllamey  Bach 
Festival.  These  scholarly  and  artistic  un- 
dertakings are  rarely,  If  ever,  financially  self- 
supporting.  If  there  Is  not  a  foundation  to 
subsidize  them,  they  wither  and  die. 

Ireland  Is  famous  for  Its  literature.  But 
In  any  country,  the  best  wrttlng  often  ssUs 
slowly  in  a  writer's  own  lifetime.  Yet  litera- 
ture Is  the  Indispensable  memory  of  a 
people.  To  help  the  always  hazardous  enter- 
prise of  literature,  the  Foundation  estab- 
lished the  annual  American  Irish  Founda- 
tion Literary  Award. 

Mr.  Bpe&ker,  I  present  herewith  the 
names  of  the  directors  of  this  distin- 
guished foundation: 

President  John  P.  Cosgrove,  S4S  National 
Press  Building,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

Vice  President  &  Secretary  Edward  A. 
McDermott,  Hogan  ft  Hartson,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Treasurer  T.  Kevin  Mallen,  Sutro  ft  Com- 
pany, 4fl0  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Hon.  John  D.  J.  Moore,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Ireland,  43  Bgln  Road,  Dub- 
lin. Ireland. 

Ron.  WlUlam  Wamock,  Ambassador  of  Ire- 
land to  the  United  States.  2234  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Rear  Adm.  John  J.  Bergen,  USNB  (Ret.) 
Honorary  chairman.  Madison  Square  Garden 
Corp.,  Two  Pennsylvania  Plaza.  New  York, 
New  York. 

William  T.  Brady,  Honorary  Chairman,  CFC 
International,  430  Trousdale  Place,  Beverly 
HUls.  California. 

Wallace  E.  Carroll,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
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Katy  Industries,  Inc.,  863  Dundee  Avenue, 
Elgin.  Illinois. 

Joseph  Gannon,  77  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts. 

H.  Thomas  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co..  916  Ben- 
son Bast,  Jenklntown.  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Lucey,  Route  2,  Thurmont.  Mary- 
land. 

John  A.  Mulcahy.  Qulgley  Company,  Inc., 
335  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Donald  OToole,  President.  Financial  Man- 
agement Associates,  Inc.,  3400  96th  Street, 
Evergreen  Park,  Illinois. 

WUllam  V.  Shannon,  Editorial  Bosupd,  The 
New  York  Times,  1930  L  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

James  Johnson  Sweeney,  120  East  End 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

A.  W.  B.  Vincent,  156  Montgomery  Street, 
Ssui  Francisco,  Callf(»nla. 

Executive  Secretary  Thomas  F.  Jordan, 
81  Shore  View  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


STATIBTrCS  ON  OAO  MINORITY 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAUrcairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  current 
analysis  of  General  Accounting  OfBce 
personnel  policies  clearly  Indicates  the 
degree  of  Inequity  in  hiring  by  this  im- 
portant agency. 

As  an  indication  of  this  bias,  I  now 
Insert  into  the  Record  some  charts  which 
clearly  show  the  personnel  hiring  pat- 
terns of  OAO: 


SAO  MINORITY  REMtT-fULL  TIME  CIVIUAN  EMPtOYMEffT,  HELD  OPERATIONS  DIVISION 

Psts«l  May  31, 1972] 


RtflM 


Toisitll  Spsnisb    Amtricis  NoMof 

smptoyMS         BtKk  suruirMd       IndUn      Ofiwrtal  tli«M 


Htadquirtsrs | 

Arlintl 125 

Bortos ]M 

ctntm loi 

Cinoimsh U$ 

DillMi Ijl 

D«nv«r 110 

Detroit 127 

ICiasstCity ISO 

Lo$  Anfties 117 


8 

125 
104 
106 
118 
ISO 
114 
121 
128 
106 


Rsfton 


Tots)  tit 
tinployvas 


Spanish    American 
Black  sumamad       Indian 


Oriantal 


Nona  of 
tliasa 


NewVsrk' 101  4  0 

Norfolk 73  0  0 

Philadelplua 131  1  0 

San  Franciseo US  3  2 

SsaM«> 102  2  0 

O.C.« IM  7  0 

Total,  fitid  operations 

diviaioa 1,808  39  19 


97 
73 
130 
103 
99 
156 


12 


1,739 


I  Tha  DalUi  ration  coven  tha  States  o»  Mlj^ijiiDOi.  Louuiana.  Kansas  and  Taxas, 
•  Tha  Naw  York  rtgional  oHIca  haa  only  1  Mack  prolassjonal  on  its  staff. 


>  Tha  2  Mack  amptoyaas  in  tha  Saattle  rational  oflica  are  a  GS-1  and  a  GS-2. 
<  Tha  Washington,  D.C,  rational  sffica  is  locatad  in  FaHs  Church,  Va. 


U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOONTING  OFFICE-OmCE  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEMALE  EMPtOYEES-FIELD  OPERATIONS  DIVISION.  BY  GRADE  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1979 
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H.R.  1 :  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE,  AND  OTHER  AMEND- 
MENTS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  October  17,  1972 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1  by  Congress  this  week  will  make 
many  changes  in  the  social  security, 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  other  federally 
assisted  programs.  A  number  of  these 
enact  into  law  provisions  which  I  have 
introduced  as  individual  bills. 

First,  Increase  In  widow's  and  widow- 
er's social  security  benefits  from  82  V2 
to  100  percent  of  the  spouse's  entitle- 
ment; 

Second,  increase  in  the  earnings  per- 
mitted a  social  security  beneficiary  with- 
out penalty  from  $1,600  to  $2,100,  with 
a,  benefit  reduction  of  50  cents  for  each 
dollar  earned  over  $2,1C0 — I  wanted  to 
increase  to  $9,000; 

Third,  elimination  of  the  support  re- 
quirements for  divorced  women  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits; 

Fourth,  reduction  of  the  duration-of- 
relatlonship  requirements  for  social  se- 
curity eligibility; 

Fifth,  automatic  enrollment  in  part  B 
of  medicare  unless  the  enrollee  expressly 
turns  It  down  and  total  repeal  of  the  ar- 
bitrary 3-year  limitation  on  part  B  en- 
rollment; and. 

Sixth,  provision  that  no  one  be  ren- 
dered Ineligible  for  medicaid  by  virtue  of 
the  20-percent  social  security  Increase 
taking  effect  October  3,  1972,  and  provi- 
sion that  the  first  $4  per  month  of  that 
increase  not  be  subtracted  from  old  age 
assistance — I  fought,  together  with  Con- 
gressman JoiTATHAK  BiKGHAM  and  New 
York  State  Assemblyman  Al  Blumenthal, 
to  require  that  all  of  the  20-percent  in- 
crease be  disregarded  In  computing  old 
age  benefits,  food  stamp  ellglblll^,  eligi- 
bility for  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, rents  In  public  housing,  and  subsi- 
dies of  mortgages  and  rents  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

There  follows  a  detailed  memorandum 
covering  a  number  of  the  significant 
changes  wrought  by  H  J%.  1 : 

STJMMAKT    of    idAJOK    POtKTS    OF    H.R.    1,    THK 

"Social  Sbctjktt  AafTODMurra  of  1973"  as 
Appbovks  bt  the  Conosxss 


I.    SOCIAL    SKTCrKITT    CASH    BKlfKriT    PKOVISIOITS 

1.  Special  miniinum  caafi  benefits 
The  bill  would  provide  a  special  minimum 
benefit  of  $8.50  multiplied  by  tlie  number  of 
years  Ln  covered  employment  up  to  30  years, 
producing  a  benellt  of  at  least  $170  a  montb 
for  a  worker  who  has  been  employed  for  30 
years  under  social  security  coverage.  This 
benefit  would  be  paid  as  an  alternative  to 
the  regular  benefits  In  cases  where  a  higher 
benefit  would  result. 

Under  this  provision,  the  new  higher  mini- 
mum benefit  would  become  payable  to  peo- 
ple with  20  or  more  years  cf  employment: 
at  that  point,  the  special  minimum  benefit 
would  be  mors  than  the  reg\;aar  minimum — 
985  as  compared  to  the  rsgular  minimum 
benefit  of  $84.60  payable  under  present  law. 
A  worker  with  36  years  of  employment  under 
social  security  would  thus  be  guaranteed  a 
benefit  of  at  least  8137.50;  while  one  with  30 
years  would  receive  at  least  8170  a  month. 
Minimum  payments  to  a  couple  would  be 
one  and  one-half  times  these  amounts. 

Special 
minimum 


Tears  of  covered  employment : 

19  or  less 

30 

33  ..i_i_-" i.mim 

33 

34 

35  -._ 

36 

37  . 

28 

29    ^ 

30  or  more .. 


$85.00 
93.50 
103.00 
110.50 
119.00 
127.50 
136.00 
144.50 
163.00 
1«1.  60 
170.00 


'  Regxilar  884.50  mlnlnrum  applies. 

Effective  date — January  1973. 

2.  Increase  in  tcidow'B  and  widower's 
insurance  bene/ltj 

Uader  present  law.  when  benefits  begin 
at  or  after  age  62  the  benefit  for  a  widow 
(or  dependent  widower)  Is  equal  to  82 V2  Per- 
cent of  the  amount  the  deceased  worker 
would  have  received  If  his  benefit  had  started 
when  he  was  age  65.  A  widow  can  get  a  bene- 
fit at  age  60  reduced  to  take  account  of  the 
additional  3  years  In  which  she  would  be 
getting  benefits. 

The  bill  would  provide  benefits  for  a 
widow  equal  to  the  benefit  her  deceased 
husband  would  have  received  if  he  were  still 
living.  Under  the  bUl.  a  widow  whose  bene- 
fits start  at  age  65  or  after  would  receive 
either  100  percent  of  her  deceased  husband's 
primary  Iniiurance  amount  (the  amount  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  If  he 
began  bis  rettrement  at  age  65)  or.  If  his 
benefits  began  befc»e  age  68,  an  sjoiount 
equal  to  the  reduced  benefit  he  wouKl  have 
been  receiving  if  he  were  alive. 

Under  the  bill,  the  benefit  for  a  widow  (or 
widower)  who  ootnes  on  the  rolls  between  60 
and  68,  would  be  reduced  (In  a  way  atmllar  to 


the  way  In  which  widows'  benefits  are  reduced 
under  present  law  when  they  begin  drawing 
benefits  between  ages  60  and  62)  to  taks 
auxount  of  the  longer  period  over  which 
the  benefit  would  be  paid. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

J.  Increaaed  beneftU  for  those  who  tfstey 
retirement  beyond  age  65 

The  bill  Includes  a  provision  which  would 
provide  for  an  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  of  1  percent  for  each  year  after  age 
65  that  the  Individual  delays  his  retirement. 

Effective  date. — For  computation  and  re- 
computatlon  after  1973  based  on  eamlngB 
after  1973. 

4.  Age  62  com.putation  point  for  wvsis 

Under  present  law,  the  method  of  com.pat- 
Ing  benefits  for  men  and  women  dllTers  In 
that  years  up  to  age  06  must  be  taJLen  Into 
account  In  determining  average  earnings  for 
men,  while  for  women  only  years  up  to  age 
63  must  be  taken  into  account.  Also,  benefit 
eligibility  Is  figured  up  to  age  65  for  men,  but 
only  up  to  age  03  for  women.  Under  the  bill. 
these  differences,  which  provide  special  ad- 
vantages for  women.,  would  be  eliminated  by 
applying  the  same  rules  to  men  as  now  apply 
to  women. 

Effective  date. — The  new  provision  would 
become  effective,  starting  January  1973  and 
become  fuUy  effective  In  January  1975. 
5.  Liberalization  of  the  rettrement  test 

The  amount  that  a  beneficiary  under  age 
73  may  earn  in  a  year  and  stUl  be  paid  full 
social  security  benefits  for  the  year  would 
be  Increased  from  the  present  $1,600  to  $2,100 
Under  preaent  Uw,  benefits  are  reduced  by 
$1  for  each  $3  of  earnings  between  $1,680 
and  $2J00  and  for  each  $1  of  earnings  above 
$3,880.  The  committee  bill  would  provide 
for  a  $1  reduction  for  each  $3  of  all  earnings 
above  $3,100,  there  would  be  no  $l-Xoi-$l  re- 
duction as  under  present  law.  Also,  In  the 
year  in  which  a  person  attains  age  73  his 
earnings  in  and  after  the  month  In  which  he 
attains  age  73  would  not  be  included,  as  they 
are  under  present  law.  In  determining  his  to- 
tal earnings  for  the  year. 

Future  increases  in  the  amount  of  exempt 
ecu-nlngs  would  be  automatic  as  average  emra- 
Ings  rise. 

Effective  date. — January  1978. 
«.  Dependent  widower's  beneflU  at  wge  M 

Aged  dependent  widowers  under  age  62 
could  be  paid  reduced  beneflU  { on  the  same 
basis  as  widows  under  prseent  l*w)  starling 
as  early  as  ago  60. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 
'     f.  Childhood  disabUtty  benefits 

Childhood  dlsabilltr  benefits  would  be  paid 
t«  the  disabled  child  of  an  insured  retired, 
deceased,  or  disabled  worker,  if  the  disabll- 
ItT  began  before  age  22.  rather  than  before 
18  as  tinder  present  law.  In  addition,  a  person 
who   was   entitled    to    childhood    disability 
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tMtMflta  eo\ild  become  re-«ntltled  U  h«  again 
beoomM  dlMibled  within  7  yean  after  hla 
prior  entitlement  to  rucli  benefits  was  ter- 
minated. 

Effective  date. — Janiiary  1073. 
S.  EUffibilitv  of  a  chUd  adopted  by  an  otd-ag* 
or  disability  truurance  beneficiary 

The  provlalons  of  present  law  relating  to 
eligibility  requLremente  for  child's  benefits 
In  the  case  of  adoption  by  old-age  and  dis- 
ability insiirance  beneficiaries  would  be 
modified  to  make  the  requirements  uniform 
In  both  cases.  A  child  adopted  after  a  retired 
or  disabled  worker  becomes  entitled  to  bene- 
fits would  be  eligible  for  child's  benefiu 
based  on  the  worker's  earnings  If  the  child 
U  the  natural  chUd  or  stepchUd  of  the  work- 
er or  If  (1)  the  adoption  was  decreed  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  within  the 
United  States,  (2)  the  chUd  lived  with  the 
worker  In  the  United  States  for  the  year  be- 
fore the  worker  became  disabled  or  entitled 
to  an  old-age  or  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fit, (3)  the  child  received  at  least  one-haU 
of  his  support  from  the  wwker  for  that  year, 
and  (4)  the  child  was  vmder  age  18  at  the 
time  he  began  living  with  the  worker. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

9.  Sontermination    of   chlld't    beneftta    by 

reason  of  adoption 

Under  the  present  law,  a  child's  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  ends  If  he  is  adopted  unless 
he  is  adopted  by  (l)  his  natural  parent,  (2) 
his  nat\iral  parent's  sijouse  Jointly  with  the 
natural  parent,  (3)  the  worker  (e.g.,  a  step- 
parent) on  whose  earnings  the  child  Is  get- 
ting benefits,  or  (4)  a  stepparent,  grand- 
parent, aunt,  ancle,  brother,  or  sister  after 
the  death  of  the  worker  on  whose  earnings 
the  child  Is  getting  benefits. 

Under  the  bill,  a  child's  benefits  would  no 
longer  stop  when  the  child  Is  adopted,  regard- 
leas  of  who  adpots  him 

10.  glimination  of  the  rapport  requtrementa 

for  divorced  women 

Under  present  law.  benefits  are  payable 
to  a  divorced  wife  age  62  or  older  and  a  di- 
vorced widow  age  60  or  older  If  her  marriage 
lasted  20  years  before  the  divorce,  and  to  a 
surviving  divorced  mother.  In  order  to 
qiiaUfy  for  any  of  these  benefits  a  divorced 
woman  Is  required  to  show  that:  (1)  she 
was  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  her  support 
from  her  former  husband,  ^2)  she  was  re- 
ceiving substantial  contributions  from  her 
former  husband  pursuant  to  a  written  agree- 
ment, or  (3)  there  was  a  co\irt  order  In  effect 
providing  tat  substantial  contributions  to  her 
support  by  her  former  husband.  The  bill 
would  eliminate  these  support  requirements 
for  divorced  wives,  divorced  widows,  and  sur- 
viving divorced  mothers. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

11.  Waiver  of  duration-of-marriage  requtre- 

■ment  <n  case  of  remarriage 
The  duratlon-of-marrlage  requirement  In 
present  law  for  entitlement  to  benefits  as  a 
worker's  widow,  widower,  or  stepchUd — that 
Is.  the  period  of  not  less  than  9  months  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  day  on  which  the 
worker  died  that  is  now  required  (except 
where  death  was  accidental  or  In  the  line  of 
duty  In  the  uniformed  service  In  which  case 
the  period  bs  3  months) — would  be  waived  In 
oases  where  the  worker  and  his  ^ousa  were 
previously  married,  divorced,  and  remarried. 
If  they  were  married  at  the  time  of  the  work- 
er's death  and  If  the  duratlon-of-man1age 
requirement  would  have  been  met  at  the 
time  of  the  dtvoree  had  the  worker  died  then. 
Effective  date. — January  1973. 

12.  Reditetion  in.  watting  period  for  diaability 

benefits 
Under  the  bill,  the  present  fl-month  period 
throughout  which  a  person  must  be  disabled 
bafora   he   can   b«  paid   disability   benafits 
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would  be  reduced  by  1  month  (to  fi  months). 

Effective  date. — January  1078. 
13.  DisabfUty  benefits  affected  by  the  receipt 
of  worlemen's  compensation 

Under  present  law,  social  security  disabil- 
ity benefits  m\ist  be  reduced  when  workmen's 
compensation  is  also  payable  if  the  combined 
payments  exceed  80  percent  of  the  worker's 
average  current  earnings  before  disablement. 
Average  cxirrent  earnings  for  this  purpose 
can  be  computed  on  two  different  bases  and 
the  larger  amount  will  be  used.  This  bill  adds 
a  third  alternative  base,  under  which  a 
worker's  average  ciurent  earnings  can  be 
based  on  the  1  year  of  his  highest  earnings 
In  a  period  consisting  of  the  year  of  disable- 
ment and  the  9  preceding  years. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

14.  Duration-of -relationship 
requirements 

Amends  the  provision  of  present  law  which 
reduces  from  9  months  to  3  months  the  dura- 
tlon-of -relationship  requirement  when  death 
Is  accidental  or  in  line  of  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  so  that  there  would  be  no  duratlon-of- 
relatlonsh^  requirement  In  cases  of  an  acci- 
dental death  if  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
In  a  period  consisting  of  the  year  of  disable- 
ment and  the  9  preceding  years. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

U.  MXSICASS-lKXDICAn)  AMX2n>MXZrT8 

1.  Medicare  coverage  for  the  disabled 
Effective  July  1,  1973,  a  social  security  dis- 
ability beneficiary  would  be  covered  under 
medicare  after  he  had  been  entitled  to  dis- 
ability benefits  for  not  less  than  24  con- 
secutive months.  Those  covered  would  in- 
clude disabled  workers  at  any  age;  disabled 
widows  and  disabled  dependent  widowers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  SO  and  65:  beneficiaries  age 
18  or  older  who  receive  benefits  because  of 
disability  prior  to  reaching  age  22;  and  dis- 
abled qualified  railroad  retirement  annui- 
tants. An  estimated  1.7  million  disabled 
beneficiaries  would  be  eligible  initially. 
2.  Hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured 
The  bill  will  permit  persons  age  69  or  over 
who  are  ineligible  for  part  A  of  medicare  to 
voluntarily  enroll  for  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage by  paying  the  fuU  cost  of  coverage 
(Initially  estimated  at  $33  monthly  and  to 
be  recalculated  annually).  Where  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  finds  it  administratively 
feasible,  those  State  and  other  public  em- 
ployee groups  which  have.  In  the  past,  vol- 
untarily elected  not  to  participate  in  the 
Social  Security  program  could  opt  for  and 
pay  the  part  A  premium  costs  for  their  re- 
tired or  active  employees  age  69  or  over.  En- 
rollment In  part  B  of  medicare  would  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  buying  Into  the 
part  A  program. 

Effective  date:  July  1,  1973. 

3.  Port  B  premium  increases 

The  bill  will  limit  part  B  premium  In- 
creases for  fiscal  years  1974  and  thereafter 
to  not  more  tiian  the  percentage  by  which 
the  Social  Security  cash  benefits  had  been 
generally  increased  since  the  last  part  B 
premium  adjustment.  Costs  above  those  met 
by  such  premium  payments  would  be  paid 
out  of  general  revenues  in  addition  to  the 
regular  general  revenue  matching. 

Effective  date:  July  1,  1973. 

4.  Part  B  deductible 

Beginning  with  calendar  year  1973,  the  bill 
increases  the  annual  part  B  deductible  from 
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5.  Automatic  enrollment  in  part  B 

Effective  July  1. 1073,  the  bUI  provldaa  (ex- 
cept for  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  and  foreign 
countrlea)  for  automatic  anroUment  ondar 
part  B  for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  as 
they  become  eligible  for  part  A  hospital  in- 
surance coverage.  Persons  eligible  for  auto- 
maUc  enroUment  must  also  be  fully  informed 
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as  to  the  procedure  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  decline  the  coverage. 

8.  Cost  sharing  under  medicaid 
The  bill  made  the  following  changes  with 
respect  to  premiums,  copayments,  and  de- 
ductibles under  medicaid. 

1.  It  requires  States  which  cover  the  medl- 
cally  indigent  to  Impose  monthly  premlimi 
charges.  The  premium  would  be  graduated 
by  income  In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

2.  States  could,  at  their  option,  require 
payment  by  the  medically  Indigent  of  nomi- 
nal deductibles  and  nominal  co-payment 
amounts  which  would  not  have  to  vary  by 
level  of  Income. 

8.  With  respect  to  cash  assistance  recipi- 
ents, nominal  deductible  and  co-payment 
requirements,  while  prohibited  for  the  six 
mandatory  services  required  under  Federal 
law  (inpatient  hospital  services;  outpatient 
hospital  services;  other  X-ray  and  laboratory 
aenrioes;  skilled  ntirslng  home  services;  phy- 
sicians' services;  and  home  health  services), 
would  be  permitted  with  resp>ect  to  optional 
medicaid  services  such  as  prescribed  drugs, 
hearing  aids.  etc. 

Effective  date:  January  1978. 
7.  Protection  against   loss  of  medicaid  be- 
cause of  increased  earnings 

An  individual  or  member  of  a  family  eli- 
gible for  cash  public  aselBtanoe  and  medicaid 
who  would  otherwise  lose  eligibility  for  med- 
icaid as  a  result  of  Increased  earnings  from 
employment  would  be  continued  on  medic- 
aid for  a  period  of  4  months  from  the  date 
where  medicaid  eligibility  would  otherwise 
terminate. 

8.  Optometrists  under  medicaid 
The  bill  requires  States,  which  had  previ- 
ously covered  optometrlc  services  under  med- 
icaid and  which,  in  their  State  plans,  spe- 
cifically provided  for  coverage  for  eye  cars 
under  "physicians'  services,"  which  an  op- 
tometrist Is  licensed  to  provide,  to  reimburse 
for  such  care  whether  provided  by  a  physi- 
cian or  an  optometrist. 
Effective  date:  Enactment. 
9.  Beneficiary  liability  under  medicare 
The  bill  would,  with  respect  to  claims  for 
services  provided  after  the  date  of  enaotment, 
relieve    beneficiaries   from   liability   in   cer- 
tain •  •  •. 

10.  Limits  on  payments  to  skilled  nursing 
facilities  and  intermediate  care  facilities 
under  medicaid 

Effective  January  1,  1973,  Federal  financial 
participation  In  reimbursement  for  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  and  intermediate  care 
per  diem  costs  would  not  be  available  to  the 
extent  such  costs  exceed  109  percent  of  prior 
year  levels  of  payment  imder  the  provision 
(except  for  those  costs  attributable  to  any 
additional  required  services).  The  provision 
would  except  increased  payment  resulting 
from  increases  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
or  other  new  Federal  laws. 

Payments  to  health  maintenance 
organizations 

Authorizes  medicare  to  make  a  single 
combined  Part  A  and  B  payment,  on  a  cap- 
itation basis  to  a  "Health  Maintenance 
Organization,"  which  would  agree  to  provide 
oare  to  a  group  not  more  than  one-half  of 
whom  are  medicare  beneficiaries  who  freely 
choose  this  arrangement.  Such  payments  may 
not  exceed  100  percent  of  present  Part  A  and 
B  per  capita  costs  in  a  given  geographic 
area,  and  the  exact  amount  of  the  payment 
would  be  dependent  on  the  eflBclency  of  the 
HMO. 

The  Secretary  could  make  these  arrange- 
ments with  existing  prepaid  groups  and 
foundations,  and  with  new  organizations 
which  eventiuOly  meet  the  broadly  defined 
term  "Health  Maintenance  Organization." 

Effective  date:  July  1973. 
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11.  Termtiiation  of  payment  to  supplier*  of 
service 

Utider  the  bill  the  Secretary  would  be  ati- 
thorlzed  to  suspend  or  terminate  medlcAra 
payments  to  a  provider  found  to  have  abnwd 
the  program.  Further,  there  would  be  no 
Federal  participation  in  medicaid  paynMsts 
which  might  be  made  subsequently  to  this 
provider.  Program  review  teasos  would  ba  es- 
tablished in  each  Stata  to  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary with  professional  advice  In  discharging 
this  authority. 

Effective  date:  January  1078. 

13.  Elimination  of  requirement  that  States 
move  toward  comprehensive  medicaid 
program 

The  bill  repeals  Section  leos(e)  irtilcb  re- 
quired each  State  to  show  that  it  was  mak- 
ing efforts  in  the  direction  ol  broadening  the 
scope  of  services  in  its  medicaid  program  and 
liberalizing  eligibility  reqoirements  for  med- 
ical assistance. 

14.  Elimination  of  medicaid  maintenanoe  of 

effort 

The  bill  refieals  Section  1902(d).  Under 
Section  1902(d)  a  State  could  not  reduce  its 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  State  share  of 
Its  medicaid  program  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

Effective  date:  Enaotment. 

15.  Customary  charges  less  than  reasonable 

costs  under  medicare 

Effective  for  accounting  periods  beginning 
after  December  31,  1972,  the  bUl  provides 
that  reimbursement  for  services  under  med- 
icaid and  medicare  cannot  exceed  the  lesser 
of  reasonable  costs  determined  under  medi- 
care, or  the  customary  charges  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  provisions  would  not  apply 
to  services  furnished  by  public  providers  free 
of  charge  or  at  a  nominal  fee.  In  such  cases 
reimbursement  would  be  based  on  those 
items  Included  in  the  reasonable  cost  deter- 
mination which  would  result  in  fair  com- 
pensation. 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 

16.  Prohibition  against  reassignment  of 
claims  for  benefits 

Effective  January  1, 1973,  the  bUl  prohibits 
payment  to  anyone  other  than  the  physician 
or  other  person  who  provided  the  service, 
unless  such  person  la  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  employment  to  turn  his  fees  over 
to  his  employer. 

17.  Notification  of  unnecessary  hospital  and 
skilled  nursing  facility  admissUms 
The  bill  requires  notification  to  patient 
and  physician  and  a  payment  cut-off  after 
3  days,  in  those  cases  where  unnecessary 
utilization  is  discovered  during  a  sample  ta- 
view  oX  admissions  to  medicare  boq;>ltals  or 
■killed  nursing  facilities. 

19.  Penalty  for  fraudulent  acts  and  faUe 
reporting 
The  bUl  estabUshos  penalties  for  ■»! totting 
offering  or  accepting  bribes  or  kickbacks,  or 
for  concealing  events  affecting  a  person's 
ri^ts  to  benefit  with  Intent  to  defraud,  and 
for  converting  benefit  payments  to  Improper 
use,  of  up  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
$10,000  fine  or  both.  AddltlonaUy,  the  blU 
establishes  false  reporting  of  a  material  fact 
as  to  condltons  or  operations  of  a  health  care 
faculty  as  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  up  to  6 
months'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  $2,000,  or 
both. 

19-2i.  SkUled  nursing  facilities  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid 
19.  Conforming  standards  for  extended 
care  and  skilled  nursing  home  facilities. — The 
bill  would  establish  a  single  definition  and 
set  of  standards  for  extended  care  facilities 
under  medicare  and  skilled  nursing  homes 
\mder  medicaid.  The  provision  creates  a  sin- 
gle categc»7  ot  "skilled  nursing  facilities" 
which  would  be  eligible  to  participate  In 
both  health  care  programs.  A  "skilled  nurs- 
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tat  faelUty"  voold  be  atflnert  ae  an  toatltn- 
tlon  meeting  the  prs— nt  daflAttloa  «C  an 
axteadsd  can  faoUlty  and  which  also  satls- 
fl«s  oertain  other  medicaid  requirements  set 
forth  tn  tbe  Social  Qeeurtty  Act. 
gffeettce  date:  July  1078. 

20.  "Skilled  care"  deftnition  for  medioare 
and  medicaid.— The  bUl  would  change  the 
definition  of  care  requirements  with  respect 
to  entltUiment  for  extended  care  b«nefits 
under  medicare  and  with  respect  to  skilled 
nursing  care  under  medicaid.  Present  law 
would  be  amended  to  authorize  skilled  care 
benefit*  for  IndlvlduaU  in  need  of  "skilled 
nursing  care  and /or  skilled  rehabilitation 
services  on  a  dally  basis  in  a  skilled  nursing 
ftteUlty  which  It  is  practical  to  provide  only 
on  an  Inpatient  basis."  Coverage  would  also 
be  continued  durtag  abort-term  periods  (e.g. 
a  day  or  two)  when  no  skilled  aervlDeB  were 
actually  provided  but  when  discharge  from  a 
skilled  facility  for  such  brief  period  «aa.net- 
ther  desirable  nor  practical.  .|g^ 

Effective  date:  January  1073. 

21.  14-Day  transfer  requirement  far  ex- 
tended care  benefits. — Under  existing  law, 
medicare  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  ex- 
tended care  benefits  only  If  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  an  extended  care  facility  wlthtn  14 
days  following  discharge  from  a  hospital. 
Under  the  bill  an  Interval  of  more  than  14 
days  would  be  authorized  for  patients  whose 
conditions  did  not  permit  immediate  provi- 
sion of  skilled  services  within  the  14-day 
limitation.  An  extension  not  to  exceed  S 
weeks  beyond  the  14  days  would  also  be  au- 
thorized In  those  Instances  where  an  admis- 
sion to  an  BOP  Is  prevented  because  of  the 
□on-avallablllty  of  appropriate  bed  space  in 
facilities  ordinarily  utilized  by  patients  in  a 
geographic  area.    Effective  date:  Enactment. 

22.  Reimbursement  rates  for  care  in  skilled 
nursing  facilities. — The  bill  t^nends  title  19 
to  require  States,  by  July  1,  1978,  to  relm- 
btirse  skilled  nursing  and  intarmedlate  care 
facilities  on  a  reasonably  cost-related  basis, 
xiBlng  acceptable  cost-finding  techniqtiea  and 
metboda  approved  and  validated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  Cost  reimbursement  methods 
which  the  Secretary  fouikl  to  be  acceptable 
for  a  State's  medicaid  program  could  be 
adapted,  with  appropriate  adjtiatments.  for 
purposes  of  medicare  skilled  nursing  facility 
reimbursements  In  that  State. 

23.  Federal  financing  of  nursing  home 

inspections 
The  bni  authorizes  \QO'\  Ffederal  reim- 
bursement for  tbe  sxirvey  and  inspection 
costs  of  slcllled  nursing  facilities  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  under  medicaid,  from 
October  1,  1973.  through  July  1,  1974. 

24.  Prohibition  against  institutional  medical 
care  payments  under  cash  welfare  programs 

The  bni  precludes  Federal  matching  for 
that  portion  of  any  money  payment  which 
is  related  to  institutional  medical  or  re- 
medial care. 

25.  Determining  eliglbiUty  for  medicaid  for 

certain  individuals 
Individuals  eligible  for  medicaid  in  Sep- 
tember 1972  could  not  lose  their  ellgibUlty 
because   of   the   recent   20%    social    securlty 
benefit  increase  until  October  1973. 

26.  Physical  therapy  services  and  other 
services  under  medicare 

Effective  July  1973,  the  bill  would  Include 
as  covered  services  under  part  B,  physical 
therapy  provided  in  the  therapist's  ofllce  pur- 
suant to  a  physician's  written  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  also  authorizes  a  hospital  or  extended 
care  facility  to  provide  outpatient  physical 
therapy  services  to  its  Inpatients,  so  that  an 
Inpatient  could  convmUently  receive  his  part 
B  benefits  after  his  Inpatient  benefits  have 
expired. 

Benefit  payments  In  one  year  for  aerrlces 
by  an  Independent  practitioner  in  his  office 
or  the  |>atlent's  home  could  not  exceed  $100. 
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BSactlve  January  1978.  reimbursement  for 
serrlces  provided  by  physical  and  other 
theraplsu  would  generally  be  limited  to  a 
reasonable  aalary-rrtated  baaU  rather  than 
fee-for-servlce  basis. 

27.  Coverage  of  supplies  related  to 
colostomies 
The  bill  provides  for  medicare  coverage  of 
the  costs  of  supplies  directly  related  to  the 
care  of  a  colostomy. 

2S.  Coverage  prior  to  application  for 
medicaid 

The  bill  requires,  effective  July  1.  IB7S.  all 
States  to  provide  medicaid  coverage  for  care 
and  services  furnished  In  or  aflex  tbe  third 
month  prior  to  application  to  those  Indi- 
viduals who  were  otherwise  eligible  when  the 
services  were  received.  Included  as  ellgibls 
under  the  three-months  retroactive  coverage 
requirement  would  be  deceased  individuals 
whose  fatal  condition  prevented  them  from 
applying  for  medicaid  coverage  but  who 
would  hare  been  eligible  if  application  had 
been  tnade. 

States  are  expected  to  modify  their  pro- 
vider agreements  where  applicable  so  as  tc 
permit  the  application  of  appropriate  utili- 
zation control  procedures  retroactively  In 
these  cases  to  assure  that  appropriate  and 
necessary  care  was  delivered. 

29.  Hospital  odmlssiofw  for  dental  services 

under  medicare 

The  bill  authorlaee  the  dentist  who  is  car- 
ing for  a  medicare  patient  to  make  the  certi- 
fication of  the  necessity  for  inpatient  hospi- 
tal admission  for  nonoovered  dental  services 
under  the  above  circumstances  without  re- 
quiring a  corroborating  certification  by  a 
physician. 

This  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  admissions  occurring  after  the  sec- 
ond month  following  enactment  of  the  bUl 

30.  Extension  of  grace  period  for  termination 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  cover- 
age iDher*  failure  to  pay  premiums  Is  du^ 
to  good  cause 

■me  blU  extends  the  00-day  grace  period 
for  an  additional  90  days  where  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  there  was  good  cause  for 
failure  to  pay  the  premlvmi  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  initial  00-day  grace  period 

This  provision  would  apply  to  such  casex  of 
nonpayment  of  premiums  due  within  the  90- 
day  period  preceding  tbe  date  of  enactment 

31.  Kxteruion  of  time  for  fill7%g  claim  for  rup- 
plementary  medical  ineuranoe  benefits 
where  delay  is  due  to  admlnietratlve  error 
The  bill  provides  that  where  a  claim  under 

supplementary  medical  Insurance  is  not  filed 
timely  due  to  error  of  the  Government  or 
one  of  Its  agencies,  tbe  claim  ntay  neverthe- 
less be  honored  U  filed  as  soon  as  poasihlc 
after  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

This  amendment  would  apply  with  respect 
to  bills  submitted  and  requests  for  payment 
made  after  March  1068. 

32.  Waiver  of  enrollment  period  requirements 
where  indlviduMl't  rights  were  prejudiced 
by  administrative  error  or  inaction 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  or  eliminate  the  effects  of 
these  situations,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)  the  establlshnMnt  of  a  special  initial  or 
subsequent  enrollment  period,  with  a  cover- 
age period  determmed  on  the  basis  thereof 
and  with  appropriate  adjustments  of  pre- 
miums. 

This  provision  would  aiq>ly  to  all  cases 
which  have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program. 

33.  Elimination  of  provision  preventing  en- 
rollment in  supplemenfrry  medical  in- 
surance program  more  than  3  years  after 
first  opportunity 

The  bUl  eliminates  the  S-year  limit  with 
respect  to  both   Initial  enrollment  and  re- 
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•nrollmant  mttar  an  InltUI  t«nnln*tlon.  Xn- 
roUment  perloda  would  nnuUn  u  praamtly 
deflii«d  and  the  rMrtrtetJoo  limiting  indtvUl- 
uaJj  who  terminate  enrollment  to  reenroU 
only  once  would  be  retained. 

TbU  provision  would  apply  to  all  those 
who  are  Ineligible  to  enroU  because  of  the 
S-year  limit  In  effect  under  preeent  law. 

34.  Waiv€r  0/  reoooery  of  inoomet  medioart 
pajpnenU  from  turvtoor  who  la  toithout 
fault 

The  bill  permit*  any  Individual  who  le 
liable  for  repayment  of  a  medicare  overpay- 
ment  to  qualify  for  waiver  of  recovery  of  the 
overpaid  amount  If  he  la  without  fault  and 
If  such  recovery  would  defeat  the  purpoee  of 
title  n  or  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conaclence. 

35.  Requirement  of  minimum  amount  of 
claim  to  ettabliah  entitlement  to  hear' 
inff  under  tupplementary  medical  intur- 
ance  program 

The  bill  requires  that  a  minimum  amount 

of  tlOO  be  at  luue  before  an  enroUee  In  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
will  be  granted  a  fair  bearing  by  the  carrier. 

The  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  hearings  requested  aftsr  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 
3S.  Provide  that  services  of  optometritta  in 

fumithiTm  proithetio  lentea  not  require  a 

physician's  order 

The  bill  would  recognize  the  ability  of  an 
optometrist  to  attest  to  a  beneficiary's  need 
for  prosthetic  lenses  by  «.m«iniiing  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "physician"  In  title  XVni 
to  Include  a  doctor  of  optometry  authorized 
to  practice  optometry  by  the  State  In  which 
he  furnishes  services.  An  optometrist  would 
be  recognised  as  a  '"physician"  only  for  the 
purpose  of  attesting  to  the  patient's  need 
for  prosthetic  lenses.  (Of  course,  neither  the 
physician  nor  the  optometrist  would  be  paid 
by  medicare  for  refractive  services  when  the 
beneficiary  has  been  given  a  prescription 
by  a  physician  for  the  necessary  prosthetic 
lenses.)  This  change  would  not  provide  for 
ooTsrage  of  services  performed  by  optom- 
etrists other  than  those  covered  under  pres- 
ent law,  n<x  would  It  permit  an  optometrist 
to  serve  as  a  "physician "  on  a  professional 
standards  review  organization. 
37.  Exemption  of  Chrietirn  Science  sanato- 

riuma  from  certain  nursing  home  require- 

menta  under  medicaid 

The  bm  exempts  Christian  Science  sana- 
torlums  from  the  requirements  for  a  licensed 
nursing  home  administrator,  requirements 
for  medical  review,  and  other  inappropriate 
requirements  of  the  medicaid   program. 

Such  sanatorium*  will  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  all  applicable  safety  standards. 
39.  Coverage  of  chiropractic  services  under 
part  B  of  medicare 

The  bUl  broadens  the  definition  of  the  term 
"physician"  In  title  XVIII  to  Include  a 
licensed  chiropractor  who  also  meets  unlXorm 
minimum  standards  to  be  prom\ilgat«d  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  services  furnished  by  chiropractors 
would  be  covered  under  the  program  as 
"physicians'  servlcss,"  but  only  with  respect 
to  treatment  of  the  spine  by  means  of  man- 
ual manipulation  which  the  chiropractor  Is 
legally  authorlaed  to  perform.  Claims  for 
such  treatment  must  be  verifiable  with  a 
satisfactory  X-ray  indicating  the  existence  of 
a  subluxation  of  the  spine. 

The  amendment  would  become  effective 
with  respect  to  services  provided  on  or  after 
July  1. 1973. 

39.  Chiropractors'  services  under  medicaid 
The  bill  conforms  the  coverage  of  clUro- 
practlc  under  medicaid  with  the  provision 
oondltlomng  ellglbUlty  of  such  services  In- 
cluded In  the  amendment  adding  chiroprac- 
tic coverage  to  Part  B  of  msdlcare  exoept  for 
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tiM  rsqiUrement  tbat  an  Z-ray  show  th* 
ezlstsnoe  oC  a  subluxation. 

40.  Direct  laboratory  hilling  of  patienta 

The  bOl  provides  that,  with  respect  to 
diagnostic  laboratory  tests  for  which  pay- 
ment Is  to  be  made  to  a  laboratory,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  negotiate 
a  payment  rate  with  the  laboratory  which 
would  be  considered  the  full  charge  for  such 
tests,  and  for  which  reimbursement  would 
be  made  at  100%  of  such  negotiated  rate. 
Such  negotiated  rate  would  be  limited  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  total  payment 
that  wovild  have  been  made  In  the  absence 
of  such  rat*. 

41.  Clarification  of  meaning  of  "phiyeioiiuut 

services"  under  title  XIX 

The  bill  defines  a  physician,  under  Title 
XrX,  for  pxirposes  of  the  mandatory  provi- 
sion of  physicians'  services  as  being  a  duly 
licensed  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy. 

42.  Limitation  on  adfustment  or  recovery  of 
incorrect  payments  under  the  medicare 
program 

The  bUl  would  limit  medicare's  right  of 
recovery  of  overpayments  to  a  3 -year  period 
(or  a  1-year  period)  from  the  date  or  pay- 
ment where  the  beneficiary  acted  In  good 
faith;  would  pemUt  the  Secretary  to  set  a 
time  between  1  and  3  years  within  which 
claims  lor  underpayment  would  have  to  be 
mad*. 

43.  Speech  pathology  services  under  medicare 
The  bill  would  cover  under  medicare  the 

costs  of  speech  pathology  services  where  such 
services  are  provided  In  clinics  participating 
In  the  program  as  providers  of  covered  physi- 
cal therapy  services. 

44.  Repeal  of  section  1903{h){X) 

The    bin    deletes    the    requirement    that 
States  sptend  at  least  as  much  for  care  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  66  or  over  In  mental  hospi- 
tals as  In  fiscal  year  196S. 
4S.  Coverage  under  medicaid  of  intermediate 

care  furnished  in  mental  and  tubenmlosia 

institutions 

Tb*  bill  provides  that  Intermediate  care 
oan  be  covered  for  Individuals  age  85  or 
older  In  mental  institutions  If  such  Individ- 
uals could  also  be  covered  when  In  mental 
hospitals  for  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity car*.  Effective  date:  Servloss  furnished 
after  December  31,  1973. 
48.  Treatm*»t  in  mental  hospitals  for  medic- 
aid eligibles  under  age  21 

TIm  bill  authorizes  coverage  of  Inpatient 
cars  (under  specific  conditions)  In  mental 
Institutions  for  medicaid  ellglblea  under  age 
21.  Effective  date:  January  1973. 
47.  Public  disclosiire  of  information  concern- 
ing survey  reports  of  an  institution 

Ttie  bUl  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  re- 
ports of  an  Institution's  significant  deficien- 
cies or  the  absence  thereof  (such  as  In  the 
areas  of  staffing,  fire  safety,  and  sanitation) 
a  matter  of  public  record  recMllly  and  gener- 
ally available.  Such  Information  would  be 
available  for  Inspection  within  90  days  of 
completion  of  the  s^l^vey. 

4S.  Family  planning  services  mandatory 
under  medicaid 

(1)  The  bill  authorizes  90%  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  costs  of  family  planning  aervloes 
under  medicaid  and  title  IV. 

(3)  Provision  requires  States  to  make 
available  on  a  voluntary  and  confidential 
basis  such  counseling,  services  and  suppUes, 
directly  and/or  on  a  contract  basis  with  fam- 
ily planning  organizations,  throughout  the 
State,  to  present,  former,  or  likely  recipients 
who  are  of  child -bearing  age  and  who  express 
a  desire  for  such  services. 

(8)  "nie  Federal  share  of  AFDC  funds 
wovUd  be  reduced  by  1%.  beginning  in  fiscal 
1974,  If  a  Stat*  In  tb*  prior  ysar  falls  to 

'      M  U     J  I.' 
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Inform  the  adults  in  AFDC  famUlss  of  tb* 
availability  of  family  planning  aervlo**  or  U 
tb*  SUt*  falls  to  actually  provld*  or  arrange 
for  such  aarvlo**  for  persons  desiring  to  r*- 
oetv*  them  who  are  applicants  or  redplsnts 
of  cash  asslstano*. 

49.  Penalty  for  failure  to  provide  dlUtf  health 
screening  services  under  medicaid 

The  bill  would  reduoe  the  Federal  share  of 
AFDO  matching  funds  by  1%,  beginning  in 
fiscal  197B,  If  a  State— 

(a)  falls  to  Inform  the  adults  In  FDC  fam- 
ilies of  the  availability  of  child  health  screen- 
ing service*: 

<b)  falls  to  actually  provide  or  arrange 
for  such  services;  or 

(c)  falls  to  arrange  for  or  refer  to  appro- 
priate corrective  treatment  children  dis- 
closed by  such  screening  as  suffering  lllneas 
or  Impairment. 

SO.  Home  health  coinsurance 

Effective  January  1973,  the  bill  eliminate* 
requirement  of  coinsurance  payment  under 
Part  B  of  medicare  for  home  health  services. 

51.  Medicare  appeals 

The  bill  clarlfle*  present  law  that  there  Is 
no  authorization  for  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  for  Judicial  review  on  matters  solely 
Involving  amounts  of  benefits  under  part  B, 
and  that  Insofar  as  part  A  amounts  are  ocm- 
cemsd,  appeal  Is  authorized  only  If  the 
amount  in  controversy  Is  1 100  or  more  and 
Judicial  review  only  If  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy Is  $1 ,000  or  more. 

52.  Medicare:  Coverage  of  persons  needing 
kidney  transplantation  or  dialjisis 

TTie  bOl  provides  that  fully  or  currently  In- 
sured workers  under  social  security  and  their 
dependents  with  chronic  renal  disease  would 
be  deemed  disabled  for  p\irposee  of  coverage 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare.  Coverage 
would  begin  3  months  after  a  ootirse  of  renal 
dialysis  Is  begun. 

m.  strppLZMXirrAL  BzcuaiTt  nrcoMX  ros 

THX   ACXD,   BUm),   ANS   DISABLED 

The  bill  wovild  replace  the  present  State 
programs  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, effective  January  1,  1974,  with  a  new 
wholly  Federal  program  ot  supplemental  se- 
curity Income. 

National  supplemental  security  income;  dis- 
regard of  social  security  or  other  income 

Under  the  bill,  aged,  blind,  and  dlaatded 
persons  with  no  other  Income  would  be  guar- 
anteed a  monthly  income  of  at  least  $130  for 
an  Individual  or  $195  for  a  couple.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  would  provide  that  the  first  $30 
of  social  security  or  any  other  Income  would 
not  cause  any  reduction  In  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  payments. 

As  a  restilt,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons who  also  have  monthly  Income  from  so- 
cial security  or  other  sources  (which  are  not 
need-related)  of  at  least  $30  (would,  be  as- 
sured total  monthly  Income  of  at  least  $100 
for  individual  or  $310  for  a  couple. 
Earned  income  disregard 

In  addition  to  a  monthly  disregard  of  $20 
of  social  security  or  other  Income,  there 
would  be  an  additional  disregard  of  $65  of 
earned  Income  plus  one-half  of  any  earnings 
above  $65.  This  wUl  enable  those  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  individuals  who  are  able  to  do 
some  work  to  do  so  and  In  the  process  give 
them  a  higher  income  In  addition  to  sup- 
plemental seciirity  Income. 

In  addition,  as  under  present  law,  any  in- 
come necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan 
for  achieving  self-support  would  be  disre- 
garded for  persons  qualifying  on  the  basis  of 
blindness.  A  savings  clause  would  assure  that 
blind  ptersons  would  not  receive  any  reduc- 
tion In  benefits  due  to  these  provisions. 
Definitions  of  blindness  and  disabilty 

Under  present  law  each  State  is  free  to 
prescribe  Its  own  definition  of  blindness  and 
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dmblllty  for  purposes  of  ellglblUty  for  aid 
to  th*  blind  and  aid  to  tb*  permanantly  and 
totally  disabled. 

Under  the  new  supplemental  ascurlty  In- 
com*  program,  there  would  be  a  unlfmn 
PMeral  definition  of  "dlaablUty"  and  "blind- 
ness." 

Ihe  term  "disability"  would  be  defined  as 
'Inability  to  engag*  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  by  reason  of  any  medically  d*t*r- 
mlnable  physical  or  mental  Impalrmsnt 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  death 
or  has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for 
s  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  13 
months."  This  definition  Is  the  same  as  that 
now  used  in  the  Social  Bectirlty  dlsabiUty 
insurance  program. 

The  term  "bUndness"  would  be  definsd  as 
central  visual  acuity  of  30/300  or  less  In  ths 
better  eye  with  the  use  of  correcting  lens. 
Also  Included  In  this  definition  Is  the  partic- 
ular sight  limitation  which  is  referred  to  as 
"timnel  vision." 

A  blind  or  disabled  person  who  was  on 
the  rolls  In  December  1973  and  met  the  State 
definition  for  blindness,  disability  as  defined 
In  the  State  plan  in  effect  October  1973  would 
be  considered  blind  or  disabled  for  purposss 
of  this  title  so  long  as  he  continues  to  b* 
blind  or  disabled. 

No  disabled  person  would  be  eligible  if  the 
disability  is  medically  determined  to  be  due 
solely  to  drug  addiction  or  alcoholism  unless 
such  individual  is  undergoing  appropriate 
treatment,  if  available.  Payments  for  addicts 
or  alcoholics  would  only  be  made  to  third 
parties  as  protectlvs  payments. 

Other  Federal  eligibility  standards 

Eligibility  for  supplemental  security  in- 
come would  be  open  to  an  aged,  blind  or  dis- 
abled individual  if  bis  resources  were  less 
than  $1500  (or  $3350  for  a  couple).  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  his  resouroes,  the 
value  of  the  home  (including  land  surrotind- 
Ing  home) ,  household  goods,  personal  effects, 
including  an  automobile,  and  property  need- 
ed for  self  support  would,  if  found  to  be  rea- 
sonable, be  excluded.  Life  Insurance  policies 
would  not  be  counted  If  the  face  value  of  all 
policies  was  less  than  $1,500.  (Current  re- 
cipients under  State  programs  with  higher 
resources  limits  would  retain  thslr  eligibil- 
ity.) 

State  supplementation 

States  wishing  to  pay  an  aged,  blind  or 
disabled  person  amounts  In  addition  to  ths 
Federal  supplemental  security  inocnne  pay- 
ment would  be  free  to  do  so.  The  bill  would 
permit  States  to  enter  Into  agreements  for 
Federal  administration  of  State  supplemen- 
tal benefits.  Under  these  agreements  supple- 
mental payments  would  have  to  be  made  to 
all  persons  eligible  for  Federal  supplemental 
security  Income  payments  except  that  a  State 
could  require  a  period  of  residence  in  the 
State  as  a  condition  of  eligibility. 

IneUgibittty  for  food  stamps 

Individuals  in  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  would  not  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities. 
Medicaid  coverage 

Under  present  law,  the  States  are  required 
to  cover  all  cash  assistance  rscipients  under 
the  medicaid  program.  The  bill  would  exempt 
from  this  requirement  newly  eligible  recipi- 
ents who  qualify  because  of  th*  n*w  provi- 
sion for  a  $180  minimum  benafit  with  a  dis- 
regard of  130  of  social  ascurity  or  other 
income. 

Social  services 

States  would  be  authorized  to  continue 
programs  providing  social  services  to  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons.  These  services 
are  cxirrently  provided  under  the  wvUare  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  which 
wovUd  be  reiplaced  by  the  new  Federal  supple- 
mental   security     income    program.    There 
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wotild  ba  75  p«roent  Federal  matching  for 
tb*  **mc**  prond*d,  subject  to  th*  ovarail 
Umltatloos   flstabllsbsd    by    the   SUte   and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act, 
Amendments  to  present  lata  for  aid  to  aged, 

bUnd,  and  disable  persons  {effective  until 

January  1, 1974) : 

Separation  of  social  services  not  required 

Separation  of  social  servloes  and  eligibility 
determination  is  specifically  not  required. 
Cost  for  providing  manuals 

At   Its  option,  the  Stat*   may   require   a 
charge  for  reasonable  cost  of  providing  man- 
uals and  other  policy  issuances. 
Appeals  process 

The  bill  provides  that  the  decision  of  tb* 
local  agency  on  the  matter  considered  at  an 
evidentiary  hearing  may  be  Implemented  Im- 
msdlately. 

Absence  from  State  for  90  days 

Tb»  bill  provides  that  the  Stat*  may 
mak*  any  person  insllglbls  for  money  pay- 
ments who  has  been  absent  from  the  State 
over  90  consecutive  days  until  such  person 
has  been  present  In  the  State  for  30  consecu- 
tive days  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
has  maintained  his  residence  In  the  State 
during  such  period  or  90  days  in  the  case  of 
any  other  individual. 

Rent  payments  for  public  housing 

Permits  the  States,  If  they  elect  to  do  so, 
to  make  rent  payments  directly  to  a  public 
hoTising  agency  on  behalf  of  a  recipient  or 
a  group  or  groups  of  recipients. 

Safeguarding  information 

The  bill  permits  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
Information  concerning  applicants  or  recip- 
ients to  public  officials  who  require  such 
information  in  connection  with  their  official 
duties. 

Passalong  of  social  security  increases 

Present  law  requires  State  programs  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  to  assure 
that  the  total  income  of  recipients  who  also 
get  social  security  are  at  least  $4  higher  as  a 
result  of  the  1969  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease. The  bill  would  add  an  additional  $4 
"passalong"  related  to  this  year's  30  per- 
cent social  security  Increase  and  would  make 
both  "passalong"  provisions  applicable  until 
January  1974. 

IV.  CHILB  WXI.FAIIX  SnVICCS  AND  SOCIAI. 
SBKVKZS 

Orants  to  States  for  child  welfare  services 
{including  foster  care  and  adoptions) 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  annual  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  for  child  welfare 
services  to  $196  million  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
rising  to  $366  million  In  1977  and  thereafter 
For  fiscal  year  1973,  this -Is  $150  million  more 
than  the  $46  million  which  has  been  appro- 
priated every  year  since  1967.  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  substantial  part  of  any  increased  ap- 
propriation under  this  higher  authorization 
will  go  toward  meeting  the  costs  of  providing 
foster  care  which  now  represents  the  largest 
single  Item  of  child  welfare  expenditure  on 
the  cotmty  level.  The  bill,  however,  avoided 
earmarking  ainounts  specifically  for  foster 
care  so  that  wherever  possible  the  State  and 
counties  could  use  the  additional  funds  to 
expand  preventive  child  welfare  services  with 
the  aim  of  helping  families  stay  together  and 
thus  avoiding  the  need  for  foster  care.  The 
additional  funds  can  also  be  used  for  adop- 
tion services,  including  action  to  Increase 
adoptions  of  hard-to-place  children. 
Social  services 

Provides  a  saving  provision  to  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  for  social  servloes  oon- 
talned  in  the  State  and  Local  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  so  that  States  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1973  will  b«  reimbursed  as  they  would 
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have  been  under  previous  laws  This  saving 
provision  would  be  applicable  only  to  tb*  ex- 
tant that  the  resultant  Federal  funding  for 
this  quarter  does  not  exceed  $60  miUkm. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COT.MKR 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cAUroaviA 
m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVXS 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  beet  wishes  to  one  of  the 
longtime  Members  of  this  body,  the 
Honorable  Whxiam  M.  Colicmi,  who  will 
be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

Aside  from  his  able  chairmanship  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  his  many 
legislative  achievements.  Bill's  career  ta 
the  House  of  Representatives  spans  four 
decades  and  that  of  itself  is  quite  an  ac- 
complishment as  well  as  an  Indication  of 
the  very  high  esteem  In  which  he  Is  held 
by  the  residents  of  his  district. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Hnx's 
constituents  have  planned  a  testimonial 
in  his  honor  next  week  to  give  public 
recognition  to  his  long  and  devoted  serv- 
ice. Without  a  doubt,  the  gratitude  and 
appreciation  that  prompted  this  tribute 
is  well-deserved. 


SCHOOLmO  FOR  AUTISTIC 
CHILDRKN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   llASSACRtrSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 
Mr.     HARRINOTON.     Mr.     Speaker. 

there  Is  no  panacea  for  mental  illness. 
Mental  Illness,  like  physical  disease,  takes 
many  forms;  Its  causes  as  varied  as  its 
symptoms.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
tragic  forms  of  mental  Illness  Is  child- 
hood autism.  Youngsters  who  retreat 
from,  or  ^i^u>  are  unable  to  cope  with 
reality,  are  known  as  autistic. 

The  autistic  child,  like  all  children, 
needs  affection,  a  sense  of  security,  and 
a  feeling  of  personal  significance.  He  also 
needs  the  chance  to  learn  and  to  become 
aware  of  the  world  around  him. 

The  following  article,  "Schooling  for 
Autistic  Children."  which  appeared  in  the 
booklet  "Autism,"  by  Loma  Wing,  de- 
scribes educational  opportunities  pres- 
ently available  for  autistic  children.  Al- 
though there  are  many  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  autistic  child,  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  to  establish  more  educa- 
tional facilities  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  adequate  care  and  treat- 
ment for  autistic  children. 

The  article  follows : 

SCHOOLDf C  ros  AUIUniC  CHILOaXN 

with  most  autistic  children  it  Is  obvious, 
even  before  they  are  S,  that  education  is 
going  to  present  problems.  If  they  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  local  authorUy  Uiey 
may  be  "assessed"  to  see  if  they  are  suitable 
for  education.  The  decision  Is  based  on 
the  resulU  of  a  statutory  medical  examina- 
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Uon  mod  psyotaologlcal  tmsta,  plus  whatever 
iQlormaUoB  caa  be  obUtlsed  from  other 
profeHlcMuU  worken  (e^.  doctors,  te*cbert, 
KducsUoDAl  p>ychologl«te.  pcychiAtrlc  ao- 
Bl&l  workers,  speech  therapists,  etc.)  who 
mAy  have  h*d  rteellngs  with  the  child.  The 
(ull  medlcAl  exam  I  nation  Is  the  only  ee- 
lentlal  p»rt  of  the  ssmiiinent  prooees,  In- 
rormatlon  from  other  sources  can  be,  and 
usually  Is.  taken  Into  account,  brut  this  Is 
aot  a  lefal  naceaalty. 

The  parent  has  a  legal  right  to  be  present 
[luring  the  statatory  medical  examination. 
ftod  durtnc  pcyebologlcal  (Intelligence)  tests 
1/  they  are  given  by  the  examining  medical 
Dfllcer  as  part  of  the  medlc&I  examination. 
Bowever.  VI  an  educatlooal  psychologist  gives 
the  Intelllgeace  tests,  this  Is  not  regarded 
u  part  of  the  medical  examination,  and  the 
parent  Is  not  legally  entitled  to  be  present. 

If  the  child  Is  found  to  be  *unsuttable  for 
education'  he  I>ecomes  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  health  authority.  He  may  then  at- 
tend a  training  centre  or  a  special  care  unit, 
but  would  not  be  able  to  receive  education 
3f  any  kind  from  the  education  authority 
(e.g.  at  school,  home  tuition,  or  tuition  from 
Lhe  education  authority  In  association  with 
my  other  treatment  provided  at  a  hospital) . 
Parents  may  appeal  against  the  decision 
within  twenty-one  days  and  at  yearly  Inter- 
vals afterwards.  Appeals  should  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Education  and 
Science,  who  took  over  the  functions  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  April  19<t4. 

The  system  of  assessment  of  suitability  for 
fducatlon  was  cwlgtnally  devised  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  providing  for  children  who 
were  severely  mentally  handicapped.  At  that 
time,  education  was  considered  to  be  mainly 
k  matter  of  the  three  Rs,  leading  on  to 
further  academic  work,  and  It  was  felt  that 
children  below  a  certain  Intelligence 
Quotient  (IQ)  were  qtute  unable  to  benefit 
from  this  approach. 

Recently,  however.  Ideas  have  changed  con- 
ilderably.  PlrsUy,  many  workers  now  donbt 
the  value  of  IQ  teats  for  predicting  the  future 
development  of  any  child,  and  especially  one 
who  is  autistic.  Secondly,  the  concept  of 
education  has  been  widened  to  Include  the 
development  of  social  skills,  as  well  as  more 
cxmventlonal  subjects. 

At  the  same  time,  mtarest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  thiM  has  grown 
rapidly.  Teachers  who  are  trained  in  this 
work  have  found  that  with  the  right 
approach  even  children  with  very  difficult  be- 
haviour problems  can  eventually  be  in- 
tegrated into  a  class  with  other  children. 
■ducatlon  cannot  cure  a  mental  or  physical 
handicap.  It  cannot  dissolve  away  the  basic 
canaea  of.  tor  example,  autistic  behaviour. 
jTJst  as  tt  cannot  raf«nerate  wasted  muscles 
or  restore  hearing.  What  It  can  do  Is  make  the 
best  use  of  faculties  which  are  Intact,  de- 
velop latent  skills,  and  In  doing  this  make 
the  child  concerned  happier,  interested  In  life 
and  much  easier  to  live  with. 

Experiments  to  the  education  of  all  kinds 
ot  handicapped  children  are  being  carried  out 
\a  many  different  types  of  achoola.  by 
Uachera  with  a  variety  of  different 
ipproacbes.  The  results  are  encouraging 
mough  to  suggest  that  the  provisions  for 
severely  subnormal  children  and  autistic 
children  shoxild  be  re-eiamtoed.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Law  Relating  to  Mental  nineos  and  Mental 
Deficiency  did  not  recommend  a  change  in 
the  law.  at  least  to  bring  England  and  Wales 
into  line  with  Scotland,  where  training 
centres  are  under  the  local  Education  Au- 
thoritlea  However,  the  present  intense  inter- 
wt  in  the  importance  of  education  gives  hope 
for  the  future.  Schools  sulUble  for  chUdren 
with  all  degrees  of  handicap  would  be  needed, 
but  the  first  steps  towards  this  are  already 
being  made  by  teachers,  with  the  backing 
ot  doctors  and  educational  psychologists. 

Assuming  that  an  autistic  chUd  Is  called 
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suitable  for  education  the  next  thing  la  to 
And  the  right  school.  Teachers  in  different 
kinds  of  schools  are  becoming  interested  in 
the  problem,  and  may  In  some  cases  be  will- 
ing to  Include  one  or  two  In  a  class  with  other 
chUdren.  Parents  must  make  inquiries  about 
the  pmllcles  of  the  schools  in  their  areas. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  school  which 
have  taken  these  children — they  may  be 
state  or  private,  day  or  residential. 

1.  Schools  for  normal  children.  (There  are 
some  private  schools  with  small  classes  who 
take  normal  children  who  are  rather  slow  In 
learning.  Some  children  with  mild  autistic 
symptoms  fit  well  Into  this  kind  of  environ- 
ment.) 

2.  Special  schools  for  delicate  children  and 
physlcaUy  handicapped  chUdren. 

3.  Special  schools  for  children  who  are  edu- 
catlonaUy  subnormal. 

4.  Special  schools  for  maladjusted  children. 

6.  Special  schools  for  children  with  speech 
defects. 

«.  Special  schools  for  chUdren  suffering 
from  more  than  one  handicap  (one  of  these 
accepts  ChUdren  who  are  maladjusted  and 
who  have  dUBculties  in  communication.) 

7.  Hospital  special  schools. 

8.  Specialized  private  schools — for  example, 
those  of  the  Rudolf  Stelner  organisation,  who 
wUl  accept  chUdren  with  many  different 
kinds  of  handicaps. 

In  a  number  of  schools  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  specialised  classes  for  var- 
ious types  of  handicapped  chUdren  have  been 
started.  These  may  be  found  attached  to  any 
of  the  first  four  kinds  of  schools  mentioned 
above,  and  some  of  them  are  suitable  for 
autistic  chUdren. 

In  addition,  there  are  also  units  or  classes 
taking  handicapped  chUdren,  loosely  referred 
to  as  schools,  but  which  do  not  (at  least  at 
present)  come  with  to  the  definition  of  a 
school  as  used  by  the  education  authorities. 
These  toclude: 

1.  A  few  smaU  groups,  run  by  teachers, 
which  specialise  to  autistic  chUdren,  and 
thoee  with  allied  disorders.  Most  of  these 
have  been  started  by  the  National  Society 
for  Autistic  ChUdren. 

3.  Teaching  units  attached  to  chUdren's 
psychiatric  hospitals. 

3.  Teaching  units  attached  to  mental  sub- 
normality  hospitals — a  few  of  these  will  take 
daUy  attenders  Uvlng  at  home. 

4.  Some  education  authorities  have  "reme- 
dial classes"  for  chUdren  with  special  prob- 
lems. ChUdren  can  attend  part  time  (the  rest 
of  the  time  being  spent  at  normal  school)  or 
fuU  tlms  tf  necessary.  At  least  one  unit  of 
this  ktod  Is  doing  exoeUent  work  with  au- 
tistic chUdren. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  to 
some  cases  local  education  authorities  have 
provided  home  teachers  for  autistic  children, 
to  help  them  prepare  for  school  attendance. 

For  the  future,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
schools  at  all  levels  will  take  autistic  chU- 
dren. They  need  much  todlvldual  attention, 
especially  at  first,  plus  special  teaching 
geared  to  their  individual  handicaps.  They 
also  need  to  mix  with  chUdien  who  com- 
municate and  play,  to  improve  their  social 
relationships.  Special  smaU  groups  Inside 
schools  catering  for  other  ktods  of  chUdren 
would  achieve  aU  these  alma. 


October  18,  1972 


RETIREMENT  OP  ED  OARMATZ 


HON.  WIIIIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXKIfSTLVAKIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Chamber  soon  will  lose  one  of  Its  best- 


liked  and  hardest  working:  Members 
when  EoDix  Oaricatz  retires. 

The  strong-willed  Marylander  has 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  his  25  years  of 
service  to  hla  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

His  wisdom  and  efforts  have  been  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  the  Nation's  merchant 
marine  and  fishing  industries.  In  turn, 
the  entire  country  has  profited  from  the 
boost  in  water  transport  and  fl-^hir^g 
activities. 

His  work  as  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  is  a 
record  of  achievement  and  success.  Yet 
he  has  never  shirked  his  other  respcmsl- 
bllitles  despite  the  overwhelming  de- 
mands of  a  full  committee  chairman- 
ship. 

I  know  Eddie  as  a  faithful  and  able 
member  of  the  Qovemment  Operations 
Committee. 

I  only  hope  that  his  next  25  jrears  are 
as  productive  and  satisfying  as  the  past 
25  he  put  in  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
And  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  what- 
ever he  pursues. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD  ADVISE 
THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  OP 
AMERICAN  CONCERN  OVER  RE- 
PRESSIVE SOVIET  EMIGRATION 
PRACTICES  AGAINST  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nunoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav,  October  19.  1972 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1972,  I  Inserted  into  the  Cok- 
caissioNAL  Recobo  a  letter  I  wrote  Presi- 
dent Nixon  urging  him  to  request  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  rescind  their  out- 
rageous rans<Hn  demands  imposed  upon 
th^r  Jewish  citizens  for  visas  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  reply  I  received  from  the  White 
House  was  almost  a  total  dismissal  of  my 
request.  There  was  no  explanation  of 
the  White  House  position  or  any  aflBrma- 
tion  that  the  President  had  ever  taken 
the  matter  up  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  the  outrageous  Soviet  visa 
practices  continue  to  lay  a  heavy  hand 
upon  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Each  day  the  visa  require- 
ments become  more  onerous  and  repres- 
sive. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  are  paying  little  attention  to 
any  representations  tliat  this  adminis- 
tration may  have  made  on  the  subject. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  to 
forget  the  matter  or  to  dismiss  it  as  this 
administration  seems  to  have  done.  That 
would  be  exactly  what  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment would  want.  Rather,  the  an- 
swer is  to  pursue  the  issue  with  deter- 
mination so  that  the  Soviet  Government 
cannot  mistake  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  interested  in  the  pUght 
of  the  Soviet  Jews,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  noting  carefully  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Soviet  authorities  in  denying 
visas  to  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  I  have  re- 
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quested  President  Nixon  to  do  in  a  second 
letter  I  have  written  to  him.  I  hope  and 
trust  it  will  move  him  to  take  the  steps 
which  wUl  persviade  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  this  administration  is  con- 
cerned with  the  continued  and  mount- 
ing violations  of  human  rights  perpe- 
trated by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  its  citl- 
teos  of  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach  to  my  remarks 
copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the 
President. 

CoNOKCSs  or  THX  UirrrcD  Statxs. 

HoTTSE  or  RzpazsxNTATms, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  October  It.  1972. 
Th»  PwxsinrNT. 
The  White  Bouse, 
Washington,  DjO. 

DcAa  Ma.  Paxsmnrr:  Reference  Is  made  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  September  38,  1973,  In 
which  I  respectfully  suggested  that  you  raise 
your  voice  In  protest  to  the  shocking  ransom 
demands  being  Imposed  by  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ment  upon  its  Jewish  cltlsens  who  had  ap- 
plied for  visas  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
said  that  "sUence  by  you  at  this  time  would 
be  taken  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment  as  ac- 
quiescence to  its  latest  moves." 

I  must  say.  In  all  frankness,  that  the  reply 
I  received  from  the  White  House,  dated  Oc- 
tober 6,  1973,  and  signed  by  Richard  K.  Cook, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President,  a  copy 
of  which  I  am  encloeing,  exhibits  a  demean- 
ing and  disdainful  treatment  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  amounts  to  Uttle  less  than 
an  outright  dismissal  of  a  most  iirgent  mat- 
ter. You  have  only  to  look  at  the  reply  to 
note  its  almost  total  Inapproprlateness. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  even  mors 
desperate  now  than  when  I  last  wrote  to  you. 
OavrU  Shapiro,  whose  case  is  weU  known  to 
you,  and  30  other  applicants  for  visas  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  have  been  approached  by 
the  Soviet  mllltla  with  the  demand  that  thsy 
And  employment  or  face  trial  as  economic 
parasites.  Wlthto  the  last  seven  days  new 
and  more  onerous  rsquirsments  have  been 
heaped  upon  prospective  emigrants,  which 
are  calculated  to  confuse  and  shams  them. 

For  example,  applicants,  no  matter  what 
their  age,  even  adults,  are  now  required  to 
obtato  the  permission  of  their  parents  to 
connection  with  tlkelr  application  for  a  visa. 
As  a  part  of  the  docuoasnts  supporting  ths 
application,  the  parents  must  obtato  from 
their  employers  an  acknowledgement  that  the 
employer  has  been  told  by  the  parents  that 
their  chUd  wants  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  procedure  obvloiisly  calculated  to  hold 
them  up  to  ridicule  and  embarrassment,  not 
only  by  the  employer  but  by  the  parents' 
feUow  employees. 

Thus,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  Soviet  Oovemment  has  not  been  im- 
pressed by  any  representation  that  has  been 
made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  this  Admin- 
istration, for  It  Is  proceeding  as  though  none 
was  made.  If  the  matter  was  discussed  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Mtolster  Oromyko  on  the 
occasion  of  bis  recent  visit,  and  words  of 
assurance  he  may  have  uttered  are  certainly 
not  betog  observed  or  followed  by  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

Agato,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  yova 
sUence  at  this  time,  to  the  face  of  con- 
tinued and  tocreaslng  harassment  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  of  visa  applicants  wUl  be 
taken  by  them  to  be  acquiescence  to  their 
actions. 

I  would  respectfuUy  urge  that  you  make 
known  to  the  Soviet  Oovemment  that  its  de- 
sire for  favored  nation  treatment  to  its 
tradtog  relations  with  the  U.S.  may  stand  to 
jeopardy  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
insists  upon  malntatolng  Its  outrageous  visa 
demands.  You  wlU  be  sustained  to  this  posi- 
tion, knowing  It  has  very  substantial  sup- 
port to  the  Congress,  as  Is  todlcated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  76  co-sponsors  of  the 
so-called  Jackson  Amendment  to  the  Senate 
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and  131  co-sponsors  of  a  oompank>n  msastirs 
to  ths  Houss. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  siiggast  that 
sudh  action  taken  by  you  at  this  time  wlU 
give  hope  and  courage  not  only  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  to  oppressed  peo- 
ples everywhere. 

I  would  sppreclate  your  response  to  the 
suggestions  I  have  mads. 
RespectfuUy  youzs. 

SoMTT  R.  Yatss, 
JHeTTiber  of  Cangrett. 

Tkm  Whtib  Hotiss, 
Wothitigton.  D.C„  October  5,1$72. 
Son.  SnnriT  R.  Yam, 
Bouae  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsas  Ma.  Yates:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  yotir  September  35  letter 
to  the  President  with  which  you  forwarded 
Mr.  Leonard  W.  SchrtMter's  report  from 
Jewish  Leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  note  that  a  copy  of  this  report  has  been 
previously  delivered  to  Mr.  Leonard  Garment 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  express  to  him  your 
Interest  In  It.  You  may  be  assured  your 
views  wUl  be  fuUy  reviewed. 
With  cordial  regards, 
Sincerely, 

RicRAKB  K.  Coos, 
Deputy  Atslatant  to  the  President. 


HON.  MARGARET  HECE1£R 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  KASSACHrrsxTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
l^ieaker,  our  colleague,  Maxoasxt  Hkcx- 
LKx,  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a 
story  in  McCall's  magazine  concerning 
women  in  politics.  The  article  examines 
the  way  in  which  women  in  public  life 
combine  their  many  roles  in  order  to 
answer  the  needs  of  both  their  families 
and  constituencies. 

Certainly,  the  geiUewoman  from 
MassaehuKtts  (Mrs.  Hxcklzx)  ezcnuidi- 
fies  the  best  image  of  a  woman  com- 
mitted to  public  service.  She  has  served 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  her  advocacy 
of  day  care  centers,  better  housing,  and 
improved  assistance  for  senior  citizens. 
She  has  served  the  needs  of  her  district 
by  her  constant  presence  and  her  will- 
ingness to  fight  for  her  constituents.  In 
addltlcm  to  all  this,  she  is  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother  and  makes  extra  sacrifices 
to  insure  that  she  has  time  with  her 
family. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  a  fine  tribute  to 
Congresswoman  Makgakit  Hxckues: 
MAaoABXT  Hmckimr:   A  Tint  Dnr&ico  Who 

SPBAXS   Ur   TO    PSBsmKNTS 

As  a  vote  getter,  Congresswoman  Margaret 
Heckler,  41,  has  a  remarkable  track  record. 
She  Is  a  Republican  to  a  district  that  Is  pre- 
dominantly Democratic.  Her  first  time  out. 
to  1006,  Ae  attracted  national  attention  by 
beating  fonaer  Speaker  of  the  House  Joe 
Martto  to  the  Republican  primary.  She  not 
only  won  the  election,  but  has  become  so 
flrtoly  established  that  this  ysar  she  is  run- 
nlzig  unoi^Meed.  Her  noncampalgn  schedule, 
however.  Is  just  as  full  of  meetings,  lunches, 
press  conferences  and  visits  with  constitu- 
ents as  It  would  be  If  she  had  an  opponsnt. 
"I  love  to  meet  people."  she  says,  "and  I  feel 
I  can  learn  as  much  from  a  factory  worker  as 
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from  the  company's  president.  PeraoaaUy.  I 
find  politics  very  satisfying  " 

Margaret  Hecklers  district  tocludas  the 
bedroom  suburb  of  Wellesley,  as  wsU  as  the 
Industrial  cltiee  of  Fall  River,  Taunton  and 
Attleboro.  and  her  constituents  range  from 
Harvard  professors  to  lobetermen.  She  likes 
to  keep  up  what  she  calls  a  "conttouLng  dla- 
logue"  with  the  people  of  her  district,  and 
sends  out  questionnaires  regularly,  asking 
their  optolons  on  a  variety  of  lasuss.  8hs 
maintains  three  ofllcee  to  her  home  district, 
where  constituents  come  to  with  suggestions, 
ccxnplatots  and  even  with  personal  and  fam- 
ily problems. 

Margaret  finds  herself  tovolvsd  with  ths 
toterests  of  a  wide  variety  of  group>s.  from 
senior  citizens  to  unemployed  veterans  She's 
concerned  with  consumer  problems,  with  the 
shortage  of  housing  to  her  district  and  with 
the  Improvement  of  FaU  River's  harbor  facu- 
lties. And  she  has  an  uncanny  knack  for 
putting  federal  monies  where  her  mouth  Is; 
In  three  terms  she  has  brought  her  district 
approximately  960.000,000  to  government 
fuikds. 

Getting  adequate  day-cars  faculties  Is  an- 
other major  concern.  She  was,  to  fact,  co- 
sponsor  of  the  day -care  bUl  that  President 
Nlzon  vetoed,  but  she  basnt  given  up  on  the 
Issus.  "There  are  those  who  think  that  day 
care  will  destroy  the  famUy."  she  says.  "Real- 
toUcaUy.  It  can  save  the  famUy."  She  potou 
out  that  TO  percent  of  the  workers  to  FaU 
Rivera  garment  todustry  are  wocnen.  and 
most  of  them  have  to  work  to  order  to  keep 
the  famUy  tocome  about  the  poverty  line. 
"And  day  care  can  give  chUdiwn.  particu- 
larly underprlvUeged  children,  a  valuable 
education  earperlenoe."  While  she's  a  staunch 
Nixon  supporter,  she's  dlsappototed  wtth  his 
stand  on  this  issue.  "It's  your  job.  Margaret," 
her  friends  teU  her,  "to  set  the  Presldsnt 
straight  on  that  one."  Which  she  may  do: 
She  has  spoken  up  to  Presidents  before. 

During  bar  first  term  she  turned  down  five 
consecutive  tovttatlaos  to  Oongrssslonal  re- 
ceptions at  the  White  Houss.  PlnaUy  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said,  "Margaret,  how  come  you 
never  visit  me?"  "Becauss,"  shs  said,  "you 
never  tovlte  me  to  anything  good."  The  next 
tovltatton  was  to  a  Stats  Dtnnsr. 

John  Heckler.  Margaret's  husband.  Is  an 
tovestment  counselor,  and  they  have  three 
ChUdren — Belinda,  IS,  Alllaon,  13,  and  John, 
12.  The  Hecklers  maintain  two  bouses — one 
to  WeUesley  and  one  to  McLean.  Vlrgtola — 
and  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  to  air- 
planes. They're  a  weU-matched  pair,  both 
dynamic,  outgoing  personaMtlBS.  John,  who 
Is  also  Margaret's  campaign  naanager, 
thoroughly  enjoys  political  IHe. 


UNTTED  NATIONS 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or  xww  jiasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8BNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  October  It.  1972 

Mr.  PRELINaHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  been  aware  in  recent  years  of  the 
growing  disenchantment  felt  by  many 
people  with  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Especially  within  the  United  States 
increasing  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  efficacy  and  usefulness  of  the 
world  (R^anlzatlon. 

Despite  its  disappointments  and  short- 
comtngs,  however,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  united  Nations  is  indispensable. 
There  Is  literally  no  alternative  If  we 
are  to  meet  successfully  the  diverse  eco- 
nomic, social  tmd  political  problems 
which  ccnf roni  all  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  essential  to  have  the  institutional 
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fouDdaUon  for  a  durable  structure  for 
peace. 

Two  articles  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  'Christian  Science  Monitor  point 
out  the  importance  of  the  organization 
to  both  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries. They  depict  the  strong  commit- 
ment of  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations,  Kurt  Waldheim.  to  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  world 
body. 

A  dynamic  individual.  Secretary -Gen- 
eral Waldheim  Is  seeking  to  restore  con- 
fidence worldwide  In  the  United  Nations 
abUlty  to  reaclTe  problems.  Convinced 
that  multilateral  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance are  essential  In  a  world  which 
grows  closer  each  year,  Mr.  Waldheim 
has  dedicated  his  efforts  to  strengthening 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  persooaily  believe  there  is  a  real  need 
for  a  more  active  and  effective  world  body 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  I  commend  these 
articles  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Vja.  EiTxcnvxNiss  tJwDBi  QT7*amoif 
(By  David  Winder) 

Th«  strong  winds  that  frsqiMntly  r*Ul« 
against  tbe  tall  ezpoMd  Unlt«d  N»tk>na 
building  on  Xha  Kast  Blver.  whipping  Its 
flagpolea,  and  swirling  around  the  beauti- 
fully simple  free-farm  Barbara  Hepworth 
■CTUptiire  are  symboUe  of  political  wUuls 
buffeting  the  UN  these  days. 

The  world  body's  oSectlveneae  has  never 
been  challenged  as  It  Is  today — following  Its 
Inability  laat  year  to  stop  the  India-Paki- 
stan war. 

UN  preatlge  Is  at  stake.  And  the  Seeretary- 
Oeneral's  public  remarks  about  restoring  in- 
ternational credlbfllty  In  the  UN  show  that 
the  problem  Is  acknowledged. 

Ttioae  at  UN  headquarters  hope  the  lack 
of  credibility  Is  only  a  passing  phenomenon. 
Reassuring  them  ts  the  hope  that  the  world 
Is  entering  a  new  era  in  which  the  UN  must 
play  an  enlarged  rate. 

Exploration  of  the  moon,  protection  of 
ocean  resooroea.  control  of  environmental 
degradation — all  tbeee  point  to  the  need 
for  a  global  organisation  that  can  formu- 
late an  International  code  of  behavior. 

PSnONVB    ON    rLAHST 

As  Ambassador  Christopher  Phillips,  the 
United  States'  No.  3  man  here.  says.  •The 
notion  that  the  astronauts  brought  back 
of  a  planetary  society  Is  absolutely  relevant 
to  us.  We  are  Increasingly  prisoners  on  this 
small  planet." 

For  the  moment,  though,  disenchantment 
with  the  United  Nations  runs  deep  In  West- 
ern Europe,  and  even  deeper  In  the  United 
States. 

Oallup  Polls  Indicate  how  far  the  UN  has 
fallen  In  Its  appeal  to  Americana.  The  UJS. 
public  overwhelmingly  supported  the  world 
body  In  1945.  but  only  35  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation believed  the  UN  was  doing  a  good 
Job  in  1971. 

Several  factors  account  for  Americans' 
disanobantment : 

A.  Initial  overselling  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  organisation  that  oould  wave 
a  magic  wand  over  world  problems  and  sum- 
marUy  remove  them. 

B.  TlM  evolution  of  the  UN  from  a  small 
and  fairly  bomofeneous  group  of  nations 
with  buUt-ln.  pro-Western  bias  to  a  much 
larger  organisation  In  which  the  U.S.  can 
no  longer  push  through  decisions. 

C.  The  U.S.  ezparlence  in  Vietnam  which 
has  resulted  In  Americans  looking  inward 
toward  themselves  and  their  problems  at 
home. 

But  a  purely  West  European  or  American 
assessment  of  the  UN  Is  necessarily  a  one- 
sided view.  It  doesnt  t^ke  into  account  the 
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fact  that  for  counUess  millions  of  Latin 
Americans,  Africans,  Asians,  and  Middle 
Easterners,  the  UN  is  a  necessity. 

ror  these  countries,  the  United  Nations  Is 
the  International  forum  where  they  can 
prick  rich  nation's  consciences.  It  is  their 
Tnj»»n»  of  winning  trade  concessions  and 
getting  aid.  economic  assistance,  and  emer- 
gency relief.  In  the  UN  they  can  make  big 
powers  more  respoi>slve  to  the  problems  of 
disarmament  and  racial  dlscrlniination. 
Above  all.  for  the  smaU  and  weak  the  UN 
is  a  safety  valve. 

As  one  delegate  of  a  prominent  third- 
world  country  puts  it:  "We  have  no  na- 
palm. No  tanks.  No  platform.  The  XTN  is  the 
only  place  where  we  can  talk  about  our 
problems  to  reach  agreement." 

cw  rst.T.sn  xmnsrarsABLB 

For  an  ambassador  from  a  small  African 
nation  the  UN  is  indispensable:  "Thej  talk 
about  downgrading  the  UN,  but  we  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  without  It." 

Is  the  UN,  then,  vital  only  to  the  under- 
developed world,  and  Irrelevant  or  of  lim- 
ited value  for  big -power  nations? 

That  question  was  underscored  by  one 
American  who  said  she  could  sum  up  U.S. 
reaction  in  the  UN  thus:  '^  am  bored  with 
the  UN.  It's  all  right  few  that  half  of  the 
world  that  is  underdeveloped  and  illiterate. 
But  what's  In  it  for  me  ?" 

Andrew  W.  Cordler,  an  executive  assistant 
to  two  former  secretaries-general  and  an 
American  himself,  believes  the  val\ie  of  the 
UN  to  the  TJB.  is  very  dear  cut. 

For  him,  whenever  tensions  in  the  world 
are  alleviated  at  the  UN  through  worldwide 
discTiaalons — to  that  extent  is  the  VS.  saved 
from  military  and  diplomatic  Involvement 
that  coxild  lead  to  further  aid  and  expendi- 
ture. 

Secondly,  says  Dr.  Cordler.  "We  gain  as 
people  in  the  bro€uler  fields  of  improving 
standards  of  living  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  forever  expect  as  a  rich 
nation  to  Uve  in  a  world  of  splendid  Isola- 
tion while  the  rest  Uve  in  poverty." 
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On  this  economic  and  social  front,  the  UN 
has  scared  outstanding  successes  that  are  not 
generally  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Says  Ambassador  Mookl  lilolapo  of  Les- 
otho, "We  are  heavily  dependent  on  the  UN. 
Its  assistance  Is  vital  and  indispensable  to 
the  government's  development  policies." 

The  point  UK  officials  make  is  that  politi- 
cal independence  for  emerging  countries  la 
worthless  unless  accompanied  by  economic 
independence. 

Beyond  these  economic  benefits  are  larger 
questions  of  international  security  not  neces- 
sarily expressed  in  political  conflicts  between 
nations. 

Without  the  preparatory  work  that  went 
into  UN  dlsarmantent  debates,  it  Is  doubted 
here  whether  there  would  have  been  stich 
accomplishments  as  the  1903  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  or  the  progress  recorded  in  previ- 
ous SALT  talks. 

Despite  all  these  gains  a  certain  exaspera- 
tion exists  at  UN  headquarters  because  the 
public — CM  UN  officials  see  it — overestimates 
the  power  of  the  organization. 

True,  the  XTN  has  some  of  the  attributes 
of  a  wortd  government  In  embryo.  But  it  has 
no  prime  minister,  cannot  levy  taxes,  and 
cannot  raise  an  army  without  its  members 
volunteering  the  troops. 

In  a  word,  the  UN  has  no  executive  pow- 
ers— it  has  only  moral  authority. 

Very  often  problems  come  to  the  UN  pre- 
cisely because  all  other  efforts  at  mediation 
have  been  exhaustad. 

As  Sir  Colin  Crowe,  Britain's  permanent 
repreaentative  to  the  UN  points  out.  "We've 
get  stuck  with  all  the  horrors — Middle  Bast, 
Korea,  and  Cyprus — the  ones  that  defy  bi- 
lateral settlement." 


This  is  not  to  sugg»st  that  the  UN  Is  free 
of  Imperfections.  Far  fronx  it. 

Critics  feel  that  the  UN  gives  itself  a  bad 
name  by  responding  sluggishly  or  by  not  re- 
sponding at  all  to  gross  violations  of  human 
rights — either  for  reasons  of  political  expedi- 
ency, or  because  members  find  It  convenient 
to  hide  behind  Article  2.7  of  the  UN  Charter 
which   upholds  naT.lnnal   sovereignty. 

Reformers  would  like  to  see  the  UN  place 
more  stress  on  peacemaking  rather  than 
peacekeeping,  on  establishing  research  cen- 
ters throughout  the  wortd  that  coiild  quick- 
ly pinpoint  trouble  and  find  ways  of  resolv- 
ing it;  and  on  astabllahlng  within  the  Se- 
curity Council  small  conciliation  groups  that 
could  work  out  solutions  for  major  world 
problems,  out  of  the  harsh  glare  of  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

The  UN,  It  Is  said,  can  go  only  as  f ar  ss 
Its  rasmbers  will  let  it— consensus  not  ma- 
jority decisions  being  the  nile. 

UntU  countries  can  subordinate  selfish  na- 
tional interests  for  international  good,  the 
XTN  will  be  stuck  with  Its  obvious  limitations. 
But,  say  observers  here,  to  declare  it  irrele- 
vant or  of  minimal  worth  Is  not  only  unfair, 
but  also  a  distortion  of  its  record. 

KuxT  Walohkoc's  StmpaiazMo  Ditlomatic 
AcnwK 

An  Innovative,  active,  outspoken  interna- 
tional elvU  servant  does  not  make,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  big  powers,  a  good  secretary- 
general.  TOO  much  risk  of  rocking  the  dip- 
lomatic boat. 

When  the  big  powers  set  about  selecting 
a  new  secretary-general  late  last  year  the  tall 
Austrian  diplomat  with  polished  manners 
and  Savile  Row-etyle  suits  seemed  a  safe 
enough  choice.  Kurt  Waldheim  was  seen 
variously  ss  bland,  colorless,  passive  and, 
coming  from  a  neutral  country,  probably 
Indecisive. 

"When  they  found  out  he  was  not  a 
noodle,  but  a  man  with  a  backbone,  they  be- 
came furious,"  says  one  UN  official.  "They 
also  thought  Hammarskjold  was  Just  a  clerk, 
and  U  Thant  a  schoolteacher." 

All  of  this  might  suggest  that  either  the 
Mg  powers  seriously  underestimated  the  man 
they  chose  for  "the  most  difficult  Job  on 
earth,"  or  that  the  man  himself  grew  to  fill 
those  very  large  secretary-general   shoes. 

Whatever  the  reason,  BCr.  Waldheim  has 
dispelled  the  myths  about  him. 

HrrxTi.xs  Aaotnrs  globs 

Since  taking  office  nine  months  ago,  he  has 
become  an  express  train  of  activist  diplo- 
macy, hurtling  around  the  globe  In  record 
time  and  visiting  more  than  M  countrlas — 
somatimes  temporarily  lost  in  dark  p<dltloal 
tunnels  only  to  emerge  In  the  case  of  Cyprus 
of  South-West  Africa  with  modast  but  sig- 
nificant successes. 

Mr.  Waldhelm's  visit  to  Cyprus  helped 
spark  the  resumption  of  lapsed  inter-com- 
munal talks.  His  trip  to  Namibia,  as  the  XTN 
calls  South- West  Africa,  resulted  In  the  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  decision  to  appoint  a 
XTN  representative  to  work  with  the  Pretoria 
government  on  moving  the  vast  desert  land 
toward  independence. 

At  home  the  Secretary-Oeneral  has  pruned 
administrative  dead  wood,  frosen  staff  hiring, 
saved  t6  million,  and  thus  brought  smiles  to 
the  budget-minded  Americans. 

A  fast-runntng  world  traveler  who  seldom 
leaves  his  38th  floor  XTN  office  before  9  pjn.. 
Mr.  Waldhelm's  activlslm  is  breathless. 

That  he  could  have  been  seen  as  anything 
less  than  dynamic  surprises  him. 

Those  who  know  him,  he  says,  know  "I  am 
full  of  dynamism  and  I  am  a  hard-working 
man.  I  am  definitely  not  an  easy  man  who 
Just  accepts  what  others  say.  I  have  my  ovim 
views  and  I  have  very  outspoken  opinions. 
And  If  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  right,  I  go 
through  with  tt  whether  others  like  it  or 
not." 
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working  associates  say  the  Secretary-<J«n-  Oovernor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colony,   en- 

«»i  is  like  a  terrier  scrapping  with  a  bone,  deavored  to  apply  the  discriminatory  laws  of 

^  that  It  Is  this  detwrnlnatlon  and  per-  Great  BrttaUi  existing  at  tbat  time  in  order 

France  rather  than  any  great  Intellectual  to  prevent  public  raUglous  ssttIo*  at  Old  St 

»pKtty  that  stamps  Kurt  Waldhelm's  char-      ' »"»   »«— --  t.h.  Pro^inr.iai  CouncU  ol 


acter. 

AWASx  or  LiicrrATioivs 

Despite  such  activism  and  determination, 
Mr  Waldheim  has  no  Uluslons  about  his 
job.  He  is  acutely  aware  of  his  limitations 
under  the  XTN  Charter. 

Mr.  Waldhelm's  dilemma,  then,  is  how  to 
act  and  when  to  act  when  working  with  132 
member   states. 

The  answer  to  that  dUemma  apparently 
is  found  in  a  German  word— "Plngerspltaen- 
gefuhl"— finger-tip  sensitivity  that  tails 
when  a  soluUon  seems  right.  Diplomatic 
training  and  experience— Mr.  WaldheUn  was 
formerly  Austrian  Foreign  Minister— are  not 
excluded  from  his  decisionmaking  process. 

The  Secretary-General's  critics  suggest 
that  some  of  his  "Plngerspltzengefuhl"  was 
lacking  when  he  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
possible  VS.  dike  bombings  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Washington  erupted,  to  Dr.  Waldhelm's 
surprise.  He  had  thought  his  remarks  were 
sprinkled  with  sufficient  qualiflcatlDns  to 
faU  short  of  direct  accusation.  But  the  White 
House  view  was  less  charitable.  The  Nixon 
administration  thought  Mr.  Waldheim  was 
badly  misinformed  and  badly  advised. 

With  time,  it  is  thought,  the  storm  will 
blow  over  and  Mr.  WaldheUn  wUl  continue 
with  his  main  preoccupation:  restoring  the 
confidence  of  the  world  in  the  poUtlcal  ca- 
pabUlty  of  the  XTN  to  solve  problems. 

His  optimism  In  that  direction  is  bound- 
less. 

"I  am  confident  that  the  XTN  has  a  future 
because  there  Is  no  alternative.  Believe  me. 
Even  with  all  the  bilateral  diplomacy,  which 
is  quite  in  order — and  I  have  certainly  noth- 
ing agaliut  it — this  alone  Is  not  enough  in 
this  age.  You  need  multilateral  cooperation 
and  the  best  fonim  for  this  is  the  UN." 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
BYRNE  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OP 
ST.  JOSEPH'S  GARDENS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRCTT 

or  FEWwarLVAiOA 
IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
summer  St.  Joseph's  Gardens  In  front 
of  Old  St.  Joswh's  Church,  the  oldest 
Catholic  church  in  Philadelphia,  was 
dedicated.  At  tills  great  memorable  occa- 
sion, the  Honorable  Jaios  A.  Brun, 
Member  of  Congress,  a  dose  devoted 
friend  to  the  church,  gave  tlie  main  ad- 
dress. The  master  of  ceremonies  waa  the 
Honorable  Micliael  Bradley,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  address  by  our  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  Jnorr  Btuib,  deals  with  the 
early  efforts  toward  tolerance  and  the 
principle  of  religious  IreedoB  In  America 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 
AsDaass  BT  HoK.  Jajmbb  A.  Btbmb 

This  Is  a  very  welcom*  day  and  It  g(lvaa 
recognition  to  a  very  hiatselo  sdlfios.  whoa* 
history  has  been  closely  retatsd  to  otir  Coon- 
try's  history  since  the  earllait  days.  Oia  St. 
Joseph's  Church  was  fotinded  la  1783  by  the 
Bevsrsnd  Joseph  Qrsaton.  a  Jesuit  Father. 

It  was  here  that  the  prlnclpla  of  reUgloua 
freedom  in  America  was  flrvt  deflnltaly  estab- 
llshsd.  In  1784.  Patrick  CkndoQ,  ths  Colonial 


Joseph's.  However,  the  Provincial  CouncU  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  dominated  by  the 
Quakers,  refused  his  dsmand  to  prohibit 
these  services  and  tt  was  because  of  the 
courageous,  charitable,  and  tolerant  action  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that 
fraedom  of  rallglon  was  malntalnad  m  ths 
Pennsylvania  Colony  and  this  Inspired  and 
developed  support  for  this  doctrine  through- 
oat  the  thlrtssn  original  Colonies  and  rasult- 
ed  In  this  principle  being  embodied  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Many  men,  prominent  in  the  str\iggle  for 
oar  independence,  worshipped  here,  among 
whom  were  Commodore  John  Barry,  father 
of  our  Navy,  Major  General  Stephen  Moylaa, 
who  was  also  aide-de-camp  to  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  FltBsinunons,  signer  of  the 
Constitution  and  who,  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gresa  was  the  author  of  the  first  Tariff  Act. 
Archbishop  John  Carroll,  a  close  associate  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  also  founder  of 
Georgetown  University  In  Washington,  D.C., 
once  lived  in  the  pressnt  St.  Joseph's  rectory 
John  Adams,  when  he  was  in  PhUadelphia, 
ma  a  frsq\tsnt  visitor  to  the  Church. 

I  was  very  happy,  acting  at  the  request  of 
former  Congressman  Michael  J.  Bradley,  to 
introduce  the  legislation  which  authorized 
and  sscured  the  appropriation  for  ths  pur- 
chase of  the  ground  for  this  garden  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  There  were  many  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  to  secure  the  passage  of 
my  Bill  and  many  parliamentary  maneuvers 
were  necessary.  But  it  was  finally  enacted 
into  law  in  September  of  19B9.  This  garden 
is  now  a  part  of  ths  Independence  Natlonad 
Historical  Park.  In  these  turbulent  days 
when  respect  for  religious  and  moral  values 
has  dlminlshsd,  when  matsrlallsm  seems  to 
have  permeated  Into  every  facet  of  our  lives, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  recall  the  reliance  which 
the  Fathers  of  our  Country  placed  upon 
spiritual  values. 

It  is  well  also  to  single  out  the  places  as- 
sociated wltdi  our  early  history  and  to  put 
them  in  their  proper  perspective  In  relation 
to  the  events,  tiie  circumstancss  and  the 
sacrifices  which  insured  our  freedom  aad 
brought  about  our  origin  as  an  Independant 
Nation. 

This  garden  is  a  fitting  adjunct  to  Old 
Saint  Joseph's  Church,  which  has  also  been 
designated  as  a  National  ShrlBe.  It  will  be  a 
continued  recognition  of  the  right  to  reli- 
gious freedom  and  it  will  serve  to  inspire  all 
people  who  visit  here  to  support  and  de- 
fend all  of  our  Amarlcan  Institutioiu  and 
our  democratic  way  of  Ufa. 


SOUTH  KOREA— ANOTHER  FREE 
WORLD  CASUALTY  OF  NIXON^ 
DISENGAGEMENT    POLiCIEH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  LotnsiAif  A 
Xm  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  18,  1972 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
report  that  the  government  of  South 
Korea  has  now  suspended  constitutional 
government  and  proclsdmed  martial  law, 
the  list  of  free  world  casualties  imder 
President  Nixon's  new  American  Revolu- 
tion continues.  Abdication  of  our  free 
world  leadership  to  embrace  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement  must  be 
considered  as  tlie  direct  and  overriding 
cause  at  the  unprecedented  actions  by 
constitutional  leaders  to  protect  their 
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country  from  Communist  subversion 
wltMn. 

Today,  South  Korea  has  joined  an 
ever-lengthening  list.  Before  Korea.  It 
was  the  Philippines,  U^niguay,  Natl  on  al- 
lat  China,  Turkey,  and  even  our  neigh- 
boring f  rieods  of  Canada  under  the  lead- 
ership of  their  New  York  City  puppet 
Mr.  Trudeau. 

The  price  free  people  are  being  forced 
to  pay  for  the  new  international  politics 
of  the  Nixo"  administration  will  not  look 
good  in  history  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
honor  of  the  American  people.  What 
other  former  ally  will  next  join  the  list? 
How  long  before  we  of  the  United  States 
experience  intemai  insurgency  as  a  result 
of  our  political  financiers  courting  com- 
munism for  profit? 

I  ask  that  a  related  newsclipplng  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Oct.  18.  1072] 
SoTTTH  KoKxa  CHzair  Sn-s  Mastiai.  Law 
Saotn.,  October  17 — President  Chung  Hee 
Park  proclaimed  martial  law  in  South  Korea 
today,  asserting  that  political  parties  could 
not  be  trusted  to  push  unification  talks  with 
North  Korea. 

In  a  s\irprlslng  move,  the  former  four -star 
general  dissolved  the  National  Assembly, 
suspended  parts  of  the  1963  oonstltution  and 
imposed  domestic  press  oensorshlp.  He  also 
closed  all  colleges  and  unlversltlss  "for  the 
time  being." 

Park  promised  to  restore  constitutional 
rule  by  the  end  of  the  year,  "at  the  latest." 
It  was  the  third  time  he  has  proclaimed 
martial  law  since  he  took  power  in  a  blood- 
less military  coup  11  years  ago. 

In  Washington,  State  Department  spokes- 
man Cliaries  Bray  mads  clear  US  unhap- 
piness  with  Park's  move.  He  said  that  the 
United  States,  which  has  43.000  troops  in 
Korea  and  a  massive  aid  program  "was 
notified  only  very  shortly  before  the  an- 
nouncement was  made.  We  were  not  con- 
sulted about  the  decision  and  quite  obvious- 
ly we  were  not  associated  with  it," 

At  another  point.  Bray  said,  "It  is  not  easy 
to  draw  any  satisfaction  from  this  situation 
as  a  ptillasophlcai  question." 

Park,  addressing  his  nation  by  radio,  said 
he  would  propose  constitutional  changes  by 
Oct.  77  and  submit  them  to  a  referendxim  a 
month  later.  The  changes,  he  said,  would 
permit  South  Korea  to  face  the  transition 
from  years  of  cold  war  to  the  preeent  atmos- 
phere of  detente,  which  includes  moves  to- 
ward reunification  with  North  Korea. 

Park  said  if  his  oonstltutional  changes  are 
rejected  in  the  referendum,  he  will  take  this 
as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people 
against  the  North-South  dialogue  and  will 
make  a  different  approach  to  national  reuni- 
fication. He  did  not  elaborate. 

Park  said  his  maasurss  would  bring  South 
Korea  into  line  with  pressnt-day  realities 
and  "would  be  bast  suited  for  backing  up  the 
active  pursuit  of  the  South -North  dialogue 
and  for  coping  sucoeasfully  with  the  rapidly 
changing    situation    surrounding    us." 

He  acciised  the  nation's  political  parties  of 
being  "obsessed  with  factional  strife  and  dis- 
cord" sod  responsible  for  disorder  and  in- 
efficiency. 

'"ITie  irresponsible  political  parties  already 
have  lost  the  sense  of  national  mission" 
Park  said.  "Also  referring  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, he  said:  ""What  would  we  really  ex- 
pect from  these  poUtloal  parties  and  from 
the  representative  Institution?  Could  they 
be  entrusted  with  the  national  taak  of  peace- 
ful unification?" 

Immediately  after  the  proclamation,  armed 
troops  and  armored  vehicles  moved  Into  po- 
sition around  the  Parilamsnt  buUdIng  The 
one-house  National  Assembly  was  In  recess 
and  no  lawmakers,  were  Inside. 
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park's  raf«reneaa  to  South  Korea's  "cbaog- 
ing  situation"  apparently  Includes  reoent 
move*  toward  rapprocbemeat  with  Chla»  by 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Alter  a  quarter -centriry  of  hoatlUty.  the 
North  and  South  Korean  goTomments  an- 
nounced agreement  in  July  to  seek  peace- 
ful reunlfloatlon  and  avoid  ten^lona  on  the 
Korean  peninsula.  The  agreement  followed 
secret  contacts  between  the  two  govemmente. 

aed  Croes  taika  aimed  at  reuniting  fam- 
Ulea  separated  by  the  37-year-old  partition 
ot  Korea  have  bean  under  way  for  some  time. 

Park  said  hU  reforma  would  "pave  the 
way  for  peaoeftU  reunlflcatlon  and  proeperlty, 
adding:  "I  am  also  doing  so  to  back  up  the 
Soatb- North  dialogue  on  the  baals  of  a  strong 
and  viable  democratic  Inatltutloa." 

South  Korea  has  already  been  under  a 
state  of  national  emergency,  since  Dec.  5,  to 
cope  with  what  Park  called  "a  grave  situation 
faced  by  the  nation  aa  a  result  of  changes 
m  the  International  situation  and  North 
Korea's  aggreaelve  deolgns."  The  emergency 
declaration  was  made  under  Parks'  reepon- 
3lbiaty  for  national  security  and  fell  Just 
short  of  Imposing  martial  law. 

Earlier  this  year.  North  ^nd  South  Korea 
began  preliminary  contacts  between  their 
Bed  Croes  representatives  at  the  neutral 
truce  village  of  Pammunjom  to  alleviate  the 
pllglit  of  an  estimated  10  million  families 
separated  since  1946. 

Park,  meanwhile,  sent  Lee  Hu  Rac.  direc- 
tor of  South  Korea's  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  to  the  North  In  May.  Lee's  secret 
mJaelon  led  to  a  Joint  communique  July  4  In 
which  North  and  South  pledged  to  work 
peacefully  for  national  reiuilflcatlon. 

The  major  opposition  party,  the  New 
I3emocratlc  Party,  which  had  88  seats  In  the 
a03 -member  assembly,  was  critical  of  the 
president's  conduot  of  the  North-South 
dialogue,  without  directly  opposing  It.  The 
party  maintained  that  the  dialogue  should 
be  pursued  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  The  op- 
position  wanted  a  voice  In  the  contacts. 

South  Korea  la  the  second  Asian  ally  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  martial  law  In 
leas  than  a  month.  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  suspended  26  years 
of  democratic  government  In  his  nation  Sept. 
30  following  widespread  rioting  and  guerrUla 
flghtlng. 

Waahtngton  Post  staff  writer  Stanley  Kar- 
now  reported  the  foUowing  reaction  and  in^ 
terpretation  among  U^.  officials  in  Washing- 
ton: 

Beyond  their  expressions  of  "considerable 
chagrin  and  dismay"  at  Park's  action.  U.S. 
officials  here  spec\UAted  that  the  Soutti 
Korean  president's  decision  to  declare  mar- 
tial law  stemmed  essentially  from  his  desire 
to  tighten  hia  authority  over  the  country. 

According  to  these  officials.  Park  apparent- 
ly believes  that  he  must  oonaolldate  his 
power  for  the  possibility  that  the  Nortli- 
South  talks  may  eventually  edge  toward 
more  plaualble  proposals  for  the  unlflcation 
of  Korea. 

Park  faced,  aome  diasldence  from  students 
and  domaetlc  political  rivals  shortly  before 
his  declaration  of  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency last  Deeember. 

Some  source*  in  Washington  suggest  that 
Park  may  also  be  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  U.S.  force  reduction  in  South 
Korea  although  there  are  no  plans  to  with- 
draw any  of  the  43,000  American  troops  from 
the  country  In  the  coming  year. 

Park  warned  yesterday  thsit  "we  must 
;uard  ouraelvee  against  the  possibility  that 

.  .  smaller  countries  might  be  sacrificed 
for  the  retekSatlon  of  tension  between  big 
powers,"  but  U.3.  and  Korean  sources  In 
Washington  tend  to  discount  the  role  that 
International  developments  played  in  his 
decl&lon. 

It  Is  nevertbeieoa  believed  that  Park  was 
worried  by  the  eetahllshment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Japan  and  China  after  the 
detente  between  Washington  and  Peking. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WAYNE  ASPTNALL 


October  18,  1972 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

'  or  noamA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
warm  admiration  and  respect  for  our 
beloved  colleague  Chairman  Aspimall. 
All  over  the  face  of  oiir  beloved  country 
there  are  fine  national  parks  and  wildlife 
preserves  which  would  not  be  there  ex- 
cept for  this  able  man  and  his  leader- 
ship here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  his  help 
to  me  In  everything  that  I  have  ever 
contacted  him  about.  All  of  our  Nation 
should  have  a  great  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  splendid  works  that  he  has  ac- 
complished for  this  generation,  and  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI'a  RECORD 
OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OV    NEW    JxaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years  I  have  gotten  to 
know  and  respect  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Hekry  Hsustoski. 
Indecdi  he  is  the  best  Representative  Uie 
Ninth  Congressional  District  has  had  In 
Congress  over  the  years. 

Throu^  redlstricting,  I  lost  three  of 
my  towns,  but  I  am  more  than  pleased 
that  these  towns  were  put  in  Congress- 
man Helstoski's  district  because  I  know 
that  he  will  continue  to  represent  the 
psople  In  a  sensitive  and  effective  man- 
ner. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
come  to  kmw  through  the  years  that 
when  we  needed  support  on  legislation 
which  was  of  benefit  to  the  people,  we 
could  always  count  on  Hsnrt  Hzlstoskx. 

Through  his  former  positions  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools  and  mayor  of  a 
south  Bergen  community.  Congressman 
HitsTosKi  brought  to  Congress  a  keen 
insight  into  the  needs  of  the  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  In  his  unassuming  peda- 
gogical manner,  he  has  listened  to  the 
problems  of  the  young  and  old,  the  blacks 
and  whites,  the  Cuban  refugees,  and 
other  Spanish-speaking  people,  the 
working  msm  and  the  businessman,  the 
municipal,  county,  and  State  officials, 
and  a  host  of  other  people,  and  in  an 
equally  strong  and  effective  manner,  he 
went  to  work  solving  those  problems. 

We  all  know  that  Congressman  Hbl- 
3XQSKZ  has  the  highest  rating  on  envi- 
ronmental issues  and  he  has  worked  hard 
on  curbing  water  and  air  pollution  and 
solving  other  ecological  and  environmen- 
tai  problems.  He  has  been  rated  100  per- 
cent by  labor  groups  and  by  consumer 
groups  for  his  voting  record.  He  is  con- 
sistently on  the  side  of  the  people  on  the 
issues  before  Congress. 

I  am  proud  that  many  of  the  bills 
wlUch  I  initiated  and  saw  enacted  into 
law  over  the  years  had  the  strong  en- 


dorsement and  support  of  Hekrt  Hil- 
sTosKi.  I  am  glad  that  in  many  cases  he 
has  initiated  important  legislation.  Some 
of  the  significant  bills  which  have  moved 
through  the  Congress  and  which  Con- 
gressman  Hslstoski  initiated  and  sup- 
ported are: 

The  Cuban  refugee  education  program, 
which  provides  Federal  fxmds  to  aid  the 
children  of  Cuban  refugees  in  schools 
which  have  had  to  absorb  these  children, 
particularly  in  Union  City  and  West  New 
York;  the  bilingual  education  program, 
which  provides  Federal  fimds  to  hire 
{uid  train  English-speaking  teachers  to 
speak  Spanish;  the  North  Hudson  com- 
munity action  program,  which  provides 
for  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram, pro'vldes  community  service  pro- 
grams working  on  concentrated  unem- 
ployment problems,  particularly  for  high 
school  students  and  dropouts;  the  Con- 
struction Safety  Act  which  provides  safe- 
ty requirements  on  Federal  construction; 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  which 
provides  jobs  for  j'oung  people  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  18  to  work  in  the  na- 
tional park  system,  our  national  forests, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  other  public  land 
and  water  areas. 

Congressman  Helstoski  has  worked  in 
seeking  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1967  which  provides 
assistance  for  senior  citizen  programs: 
enacting  legislation  to  set  up  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging;  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1967  and  1968,  which  required  an  exten- 
sion of  services  for  Uie  handicapped  re- 
gardless of  residence,  liberalized  services 
and  expanded  construction  facilities  for 
these  people;  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Assistance  Act  of  1968  provided  for  70  to 
100  model  educational  centers  to  aid  the 
handicapped.  Congressman  Helstosisi 
supported  the  Library  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1967  which  continued  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  funds  for  State  libraries 
and  provided  library  services  for  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Henry  Helstoski  has  always  support- 
ed measures  which  benefit  our  civil  serv- 
ice employees  such  as  the  Annuity  Ad- 
justment Act,  which  Increased  annuities 
for  civil  service  employees  and  acceler- 
ated the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment to  a  more  sensitive  price  index  in- 
dicator. He  supported  the  Improved  Re- 
tirement and  Healtli  Benefits  Act,  which 
allows  optional  retirement  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  on  full  annuity  at  age  55 
wttti  SO  years  of  service,  voluntary  re- 
tirement at  age  60  after  20  srears  of  serv- 
ice, and  survival  annuities  for  students 
and  children  up  to  age  22. 

He  supported  measures  to  increase  by 
10  percent  a  spouse's  annuity,  and  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  Qovemment's 
share  of  health  insurance  premiums. 
He  also  siQTPorted  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Ufe  and  accident  insurance 
which  the  Govenunent  would  help  Fed- 
eral employees  finance,  and  raising  the 
legal  maximum:  on.  the  amoimt  of  insur- 
ance available:  also.  placli«  the  life  in- 
surance program  on  a  sound  Eu:tuary 
basis  and  establishing  new  optional  life 
insurance  program  for  employees  who 
desire  to  purchase  additional  protection 
out  of  their  own  funds. 

In  the  9l8t  Congress,  Mr.  Helstoski 
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supported  the  retirement  financing  bill, 
which  completely  revamps  the  retlre- 
laent  financing  system  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice, which  protects  not  only  present  pen- 
sions but  future  pensions  by  putting  the 
retirement  system  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  Also  during  this  Congress  he  sup- 
ported the  Health  Benefits  Act,  which 
increased  the  Federal  Qovemment's 
contribution  for  health  insurance  to  40 
percent  and  liberalized  the  program  as 
to  the  number  of  people  who  are  eligible, 
and  the  Survival  Benefits  Act  which  cor- 
rected the  Inequities  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  who  could  file 
claims  and  receive  benefits  under  the 
survival  benefits  program. 

He  supported  the  important  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
and  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram to  provide  more  jobs. 

Helstoski  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
which  provided  for  safer  working  con- 
ditions for  the  millions  of  working  men 
and  women  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  &n 
expanded  minimum  wage  bill  and  has 
initiated  legislation  to  provide  for  pen- 
sion reform  so  that  millions  of  Americans 
would  have  the  protection  and  the  guar- 
antee of  a  pension  for  which  they  have 
paid.  Just  recently  his  help  assured  pas- 
sage of  the  important  Longshoreman's 
and  Harbor  Workman's  Compensation 
Act  amendments. 

On  these  and  various  other  meajsures 
which  Henry  Helstoski  has  initiated 
and  supported  which  benefit  the  young 
and  old,  the  veterans,  the  schools  and 
teachers,  the  poor  and  handicapped,  the 
wortdng  men  and  women  as  well  as  pro- 
fessionals, and  local  and  State  ofDcials, 
we  can,  indeed,  be  proud  that  the  people 
of  the  Ninth  District  continue  to  send  to 
Congress  a  man  like  Helstoski,  who  has 
a  solid  record  of  achievement,  and  who 
win  continue  to  build  upon  that  record 
as  a  Representative  of  all  the  people. 

Indeed,  without  the  highly  active  woi*, 
tireless  effort  and  support  of  Hihry 
Helstoski,  many  important  bills  may 
not  have  seen  the  light  of  day.  It  is  this 
type  of  loyal  and  dedicated  servant  which 
makes  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  person  who  is  closest  to 
the  people.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people 
who  works  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  few  months 
many  constituents  as  well  as  m«nbers  of 
the  press  have  requested  information 
from  me  concerning  labor  legislation  in 
which  I  have  been  interested  and  taken 
an  active  part.  I  am  therefor  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
major  legislation  in  which  I  have  been 
interested  and  in  which  I  played  a  sub- 
stantial role  in  passing.  The  summary 
follows: 

Major  Lkgislatton  Dcvelopeo  bt  thz  Sklxct 

SUBCOMMTTTEE      ON      Ek>trCATION       AND      THK 
SXLECT  SUBCOMMITTEX  ON  LABOK,  DOIflNICK 

V.  Danikls,  Chaikman  * 

OLDBt    AMTRICANS    ACT    AlSXlTDUXtm    Of     leST 

Became  Law  on  July  1,  1967. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Daniels,  the  bill  passed 
the  House  unanimously  under  su8p>en8lon  of 
the  rules. 

The  amendments  extended  many  grants 
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and  authorized  fiinds  for  state  grants.  They 
gave  continued  support  for  many  current 
projects  and  additional  funds  for  240  to  300 
new  ones.  Money  for  the  administration  of 
state  plans  was  Increased  and  general  appro- 
priations were  extended  for  three  more  years. 

WHTTK    UOVSX    CONfXaKNCX    ON    AGING 

Became  Law  on  September  28,  1968. 

A  Daniels  bUl  that  passed  the  House  unan- 
imously.   

This  law  ordered  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
conduct  a  conference  on  the  problems  of  the 
aging  In  1971.  Technical  advisory  committees 
and  state  conferences  were  also  formed,  and 
$1.9  million  was  provided. 

The  Conference  was  held  last  winter  and 
many  recommendations  for  Improvements  in 
and  expansion  of  programs  for  the  aging 
were  transmitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. As  a  result,  appropriations  by  Congress 
for  older  Americans  are  at  a  new  high  and 
nutritional  programs  were  recently  enacted. 

VOCATIONAI,    REHABIUTATION    ACT    AMXNDMENT8 
or    1967 

Became  Law  on  October  3,  1967. 

Daniels'  Subcommittee  held  hearings  and 
he  Introduced  legislation  that  passed  the 
House  unanimously. 

The  changes  extended  and  made  improve- 
ments In  provisions  giving  assistance  for 
services  to  handicapped  persons.  An  addi- 
tional year  of  appropriations  were  added 
along  with :  a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Bimd 
Youths  and  Adults;  extended  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  handicapped  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  and  members  of 
their  families;  and  required  extension  of 
services  without  regard  to  the  residence  of  a 
handicapped  individual. 

VOCATtONAL    RXHABnJTATION    ACT    AltlNDMINTB 

or  i9es 

Became  Law  on  July  7,  1968. 

Daniels  Introduced  his  own  bUl  and  held 
hearings  on  It.  Later  reported  from  the  Pull 
Committee  amended,  It  then  passed  the 
House  unanimously. 

This  law  liberalized  the  definition  of  those 
to  be  served  and  greatly  expanded  construc- 
tion of  facilities.  Innovative  programs,  and 
staff  training.  The  federal  share  of  funds  to 
the  States  was  also  Increased. 

A  major  part  of  the  law  established  new 
support  for  the  disadvantaged  and  for 
mentaUy  and  physically  handicapped  persons. 

HAMDICAFFED  CmLDRXN'S  ASSISTANCX  ACT 

Became  Law  on  September  30, 1968. 

Daniels  introduced  and  held  hearings  on 
his  own  blU  which  later  passed  the  House 
unanimously. 

The  law  will  provide  70  to  100  model  educa- 
tional centers  to  aid  the  handicapped.  Only 
2  million  of  the  6.6  million  disabled  children 
could  reach  special  education  programs. 

UBKABT  BBSVICXS  AMENDMXNTS  OP  1967 

Became  Law  on  November  24, 1967 
Daniels  held  hearings  In  the  Select  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  Federal  share  In 
new  State  Library  Programs,  as  contemplated 
In  the  1966  amendments,  this  law  continued 
the  share  as  100  percent,  for  one  more  year. 
Special  library  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped  persons  were  included. 

HUNKKS'    COMPENSATION 

Became  Law  on  December  30, 1969 
Daniels  wrote  the  House  blU  after  holding 
bearings  In  his  Subcommittee,  reported  It  to 
the  Pull  Committee  amended.  Congress 
passed  It  and  Incorporated  It  Into  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Since  there  are  a  significant  number  of  coal 
miners  who  have  experienced  death  at  dis- 
ability due  to  pnetimoconlosls,  few  states 
provide  benefits  for  miners  or  their  survivors. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  now  promulgated 
standards  for  determining  presence  of  the 
disease.  Tbe  Social  Secxirlty  Administration 
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Is  administering  the  receipt  of  applications 
for  benefits  which  are  currently  at  $170-180 
per  month  plus  60  percent  of  that  In  addi- 
tion for  one  dependent  child,  75%  In  addi- 
tion for  2  dependent  children,  or  100%  in 
addition  for  3  or  more  dependent  children. 

Eventually  the  states  and  the  coal  opera- 
tors will  have  to  change  their  laws  and 
assume  the  cost  of  beneSts.  These  provisions 
have  been  Incorporated  as  title  IV  of  th» 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

New  Jersey  residents  have  filed  the  largest 
niunber  of  claims  for  benefits  other  than  the 
coal  mining  states, 

TOUTH  COMSXSTATIOM  OOSFS 

Became  Law  on  Auguat  18,  1970 

Darnels  held  hearings  in  his  Labor  Sub- 
committee and  co-sponsored  the  final  version 
with  Congressman  Meeds. 

The  Corps  Is  administered  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultiue  and  Interior  as  a 
three-year  pilot  project  for  youths  aged 
16  to  18  to  work  In  the  National  Park  System. 
National  Forest  System,  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, and  other  public  land  and  water  areas 
for  90  days  during  the  summer  months.  It  la 
funded  at  $8.6  million  annually.  EnroUees 
receive  transportation,  lodging  and  a  salary. 
The  Corps  Is  open  to  both  sexee  and  to  ail 
races  and  economic  groups. 

The  objectives  of  the  progrsim  are  to: 
provide  summer  jobs  to  a  group  often  left 
wandering  the  streets  during  the  summer; 
help  correct  the  manpower  shortage  needed 
to  maintain  our  rapidly  deteriorating  public 
lands  and  recreation  areas,  and  Instill  a  sense 
of  appreciation  for  natural  resources  and  an 
attitude  of  conservation  toward  them. 

Daniels  held  hearings  this  month  on  the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  Corps.  Both 
Agriculture  and  Interior  Departments  have 
lavishly  praised  the  program.  Last  year  over 
25,000  applications  were  received  for  only 
2.200  positions. 

XKmOBNCT  BJCFLOTMUrr  ACT 

Became  Law  on  July  12, 1971 

Daniels  Introduced  the  House  bill  which 
conialned  the  Special  Employment  Assist- 
ance funds  for  aid  to  pockets  of  chronic  un- 
employment that  exist  in  an  area  with  a 
low  employment  rate.  This  bill  was  reported 
to  the  FuU  Committee  opposed  by  Republi- 
cans who  attempted  to  substitute  m&nix>wer 
revenue-sharing  instead.  Daniels  managed 
the  Floor  fight  and  again  defeated  attempts 
to  substitute  revenue  sharing  blU. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  created 
a  2-year  public  employment  program  In 
states  and  local  government  to  give  jobs  to 
some  of  the  unemployed.  The  program  is 
triggered  on  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  4.5  percent  or  higher  for 
3  consecutive  months. 

Also,  with  the  cturent  economic  crlsla. 
many  loc«d  governments  are  facing  a  cutback 
in  community  services  when  more  are 
needed.  TTils  manpower  addition  helped  ease 
theee  shortages  In  services.  Approximately 
160,000  persons  were  put  to  work  nation- 
ally. Jersey  City  and  the  rest  of  Hudson 
County  have  been  given  for  fiscal  '72,  1074 
jobs  and  about  $6.6  million  has  been  pro- 
vided for  them. 

OCCX:rPATIONAL  SArrTT  AND  HEALTH 

Became  Law  on  December  29,  1970 
Daniels  held  16  days  of  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  San  Francisco.  California, 
He  wrote  a  blU  that  was  reported  strictly  on 
a  partisan  basis  from  the  Subcommittee 
after  Republican  attempts  to  boycott  com- 
mittee meetings  failed  to  prevent  the  bill 
being  reported. 

The  bUl  was  amended  with  minor  attach- 
ments In  the  FuU  Committee  and  voted  out 
on  a  partisan  basis.  His  bill  was  defeated 
on  the  House  floor  by  a  Republican  substi- 
tute. The  Senate  took  the  Daniels'  bill  and 
based  Senator  wmiams"  version  on  It.  Tbs 
ftn»]  law  was  the  draft  of  Daniels'  bill  and 
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was  paaaed  In  th«  Conference  committee  ot 
which  DfculeU  was  a  mamber. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
ig  the  flr»t  and  only  comprehensive  safety 
law  covering  all  workers  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce  except  those  who  are.  In  a 
patchwork  fashion,  covered  by  other  federal 
safety  laws.  About  4  million  workplaces  and 
57  million  persons  fall  under  Its  coverage. 
The  law  la  unique  In  that  It  makes  the 
safety  and  health  of  a  worker  expressed  na- 
tional policy  and  details  a  large  number  of 
rights  for  workers  to  Insure  Implementation 
of  this  policy  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  promulgate  interim,  permanent  and  tem- 
porary emergency  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards with  the  help  of  advisory  oommltteea 
and  under  an  Informal  rule-making  proce- 
dure. Interested  persons  are  aUowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process.  The  Secretary  also 
has  the  option  of  granting  variations  or  ex- 
emptions   to   certain   employers. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  require  inspec- 
tion* of  workplaces  to  determine  oompllance 
and  the  keeping  of  records  of  accldenu  and 
deaths  of  workers.  Penalties  can  be  assessed 
for  certain  violations.  An  independent  re- 
view commission  hears  oontests  of  citations 
that  have  been  issued  against  employers. 

ProvtslonB  of  the  law  also  include:  option 
for  a  state  to  take  over  Its  own  plan  for 
safety  and  health  with  federal  assistance  to 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  operating  costs:  de- 
velopment of  safe  exposure  criteria  for  harm- 
ful industrial  agents;  a  commission  to  study 
and  recommend  Improvement*  in  state 
workmen's  compensation  laws;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Institute  of  Oc- 
cupational Health  In  the  National  Institutes 
of   Health   to   do  research   on   occupational 

diseases.  

coNffrautrnoiJ  si^vrr 

Became  Law  In  August  9.  19(S9. 

Daniels  sponsored  the  House  bUl  that  was 
reported  from  his  Subcommittee,  passed 
without  opposition,  oo-sponsored  by  31  of 
the  35  members  of  the  Full  Committee,  and 
reported  from  there  with  no  objection.  The 
bill  was  amended  only  slightly  on  the  House 
Floor  and  then  passed  unanimously,  with 
Daniels  as  manager.  The  Senate  accepted 
Daniels  bill  with  only  slight  technical 
amendments. 

Every  year  workers  In  construction  suffer 
the  highest  death  rate  of  any  indusrtry  In  the 
United  States.  Tbelr  accident  rate  Is  twice  as 
high  as  workers  In  manufacturing.  This  is 
reflected  In  the  coet  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion premltmu  paid  by  construction  com- 
panlee — It  Is  three  times  tha:  paid  by  manu- 
facturing arms. 

The  Construction  Safety  Act  (amends  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act)  was 
intended  to  lower  accident  and  death  rate* 
and  ease  the  economic  burden  of  lost  wages, 
high  instirance  costs  and  lost  days.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Is  required  to  formulate  and 
enforce  safety  and  health  standards  toe 
working  conditions.  As  advisory.  Committee 
of  workers  and  employers  must  consult  with 
the  Secretary  In  setung  standards.  The  Sec- 
retary may  go  Into  the  District  Court  to 
gain  compliance  and  the  abatement  of  a  dan- 
gerous condition.  After  repeated  negligence 
of  the  employer  the  Secretary  may  have  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  blacklisted  with 
government  agencies.  The  Act  applies  to  all 
contractors  and  subcontractors  In  all  fed- 
eral and  federally-financed  or  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects  and  covers  about 
4  million  construction  workers.  The  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  later  covered 
work  done  on  all  private  projects. 

Mampowek    PsooaAMs    IN    HcDsoN    County, 

NJ..  Fiscal  Yea*  1972 

Federal  manpower  legislation  authorizing 

the  following  programs  in  Hudson  County, 

New  Jersey.  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
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House     Select      Subcommittee     on     LAbor, 
Dominick  V.  DaMeU,  Chairman. 

1.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe  Out-of- 
School  Program,  Jersey  City.  $430,860— serves 

110  people. 

2.  North  Hudson  CAP— Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Out-of-School  Program — West 
New  York.   $105,600 — serve*  30  people. 

3.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-8chool 
Program,    West    New    York.    $16,617— serves 

111  people. 

4.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-8chool 
Program,  Jersey  City.  $9««kO— eervee  180 
people. 

5.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-School 
Program  Bayonne.  $41,720 — serves  66  people. 

6.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-School 
Program.  Hoboken.  $26,820 — serves  36  people. 

7.  Operation  Mainstream — Jersey  City. 
$102,400 — serves  30  people  over  age  66. 

8.  Concentrated  Employment  Program 
(CEP),  Hoboken.  $1,700,000— serves  1.000 
people. 

9.  CAMPS — Jersey  City.  $68.470 — plarmlng. 

10.  WIN — located  In  Jersey  City,  serves 
all  of  Hudson  County.  $381,368 — serves  500 
people. 

11.  MDTA  Multi-Skill  Center,  Jersey  City. 
$1,088,430 — serves  310  people. 

12.  Emergency  Employment  Act  (au- 
thored by  Dominick  v.  Daniels),  Section  5, 
Jersey  City.  $1,897.500 — serves  310  people. 

13.  Emergency  Employment  Act,  Section  5, 
Hudson  County.  $2,224,300 — serves  396  peo- 
ple. 

14.  Emergency  Employment  Act,  Section  6, 
Jersey  City.  $987,000 — 190  people. 

15.  Emergency  Employment  Act,  Section  6, 
Hudson  County.  $1.347.868 — serves  179  people. 

16.  JOBS  Program,  Hudson  County,  New 
Jersey: 

$330.163 — serves   153   people. 
$270.291 — serves  84  people. 
$70.463 — serves  36  people. 
$43,799 — serves  15  people. 
$29,970 — serves  11  people. 
$61,280 — serves  20  people. 
$433.800 — serves  150  people. 
$633,566 — serves  156  people. 
$05.988 — serves  48  people. 
$66.478 — serves  26  people. 

17.  JOBS  Program  (Jobs  Options),  Hudson 
Coxinty: 

$93,760 — serves  126  people. 
$100,000 — serves  100  people. 
$8,160 — serves  16  people. 
$8,400 — serves  15  people. 

MAJOX    LBClStATlON    DEVELOPED    BT    THE    StTB- 
COMMrrTEK  ON  RETHIEMENT,  iNStTRANCE,  AND 

Health  BrNEirrs  Undxk  thi  Chaikman- 
SHiT"  Of  the  Honorable  DoMnncK  V. 
Daniels 

thb  s»th  congsess 

Annuity  adjtiatmenti — PI..  89-205 
The  Daniels  Act  of  1985  granted  anntilty 
Increases  ranging  from  6.1%  to  16%,  with 
the  larger  increase  given  to  those  having 
the  smallest  annultlee.  The  bill  also  acceler- 
ated the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment 
feature  of  the  retirement  law  to  a  more  sensi- 
tive price  index  Indicator. 
Imprcwed  retirement  and  health  benefits — 
Public  Law  89-504 
The  Subcommittee  Joined  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  In  the  public 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  on  general 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  legislation.  Among 
the  benefits  of  this  law  are  provisions  to 
allow  optional  retirement  of  employees  on 
full  Sknnulty  at  age  56  after  30  years'  service; 
voluntary  retirement  on  full  annvilty  at  age 
60  after  20  years'  service;  payment  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  of  student-children  to  age 
23;  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and  health 
benefits  coverage  for  certain  employee-or- 
ganization officers  on  leave  without  pay;  con- 
tinuance of  payment  of  spouses'  benefits 
upon  remarriage  after  attaining  age  60  and 
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resumption  of  payment  upon  termination  of 
a  remarriage  entered  Into  prior  to  age  60; 
a  10%  increase  In  the  spouses'  annuities  th»t 
were  based  upon  the  death  or  retirement  of 
an  employee  prior  to  October  11,  1962;  and 
an  Increase  In  the  Oovemment's  share  of 
the  subscription  charges  for  hecUth  benefits 
from  an  average  of  28  percent  to  38  percent 
of  the  total  costs. 

the   90TH  CONGRESS 

Life  insurance— Title  IV  of  Public  Law  90-206 
This  legislation  Increased  the  amounts  of 
life  Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  help  Its  employees  to  finance,  raises 
the  legal  maximum  on  the  amount  of  Insur- 
ance made  available,  places  the  life  Insurance 
program  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis,  and  es- 
tablishes a  new  optional  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  employees  who  desire  to  purchase 
additional  protection  with  their  own  funds. 
All  employees  are  given  entitlement  to 
minimum  life  Insurance  and  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insurance  of  $10,000  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $32,000.  Employees  earning 
more  than  $8,000  annually  are  entitled  to  • 
flat  $2,000  additional  Insurance.  All  employees 
are  given  the  option  to  purchase  $10,000  ad- 
ditional Insurance  for  which  they  will  pay 
the  entire  premium.  The  new  optional  Insur- 
ance win  depreciate  by  2%  for  each  month 
after  age  66  or  retirement,  whichever  la  later. 
In  the  same  manner  as  docs  the  regular 
Insiirance. 

The  title  repeals  the  present  26  cents  and 
12.5  cents  employee  and  Government  con- 
tribution rates,  established  by  law  when  the 
program  was  instituted,  and  requires  that 
the  combined  employee-Government  contri- 
bution equal  an  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  full  costs  of  the  Insurance.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  authorized  to  adjiut 
contribution  rates  as  required  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  with  the  present  2-to-l  ccst- 
sharlng  ratio  preserved. 

BIBT  OONGRKSS 

Retirement  financing — Public  Law  91-93 

The  Daniels  Act  of  1069  represents  the 
most  positive  plan  of  action  ever  developed 
during  Its  history  to  Improve  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System. 

Title  I  authorizes  annual  payments  direct- 
ly from  the  Treasury  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  equal  to  the 
"lost  interest"  on  the  existing  vinfunded 
liability  of  the  fund  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment's failure  in  the  past  to  contribute  buIB- 
clent  amounts,  the  gradual  Increase  In  liabil- 
ity catised  by  past  Increased  retirement  bene- 
fits and  salary  Increases;  and  authorizes 
transfer  from  the  Treasiiry  annvially  of  funds 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  annuity  payments 
based  on  military  service. 

Title  I  also  provides  that  unfunded  liabili- 
ties resulting  from  future  benefit  Increases 
and  future  salary  increases  be  paid  for  by 
amortizing  the  cost  in  equal  installments 
over  a  30-year  period.  This  will  authorize  ^- 
proprlatlons  by  the  Congress,  not  direct 
transfer  of  money. 

Title  I  also  increases  both  employee  and 
agency  contributions  from  6^  %  of  payroll 
to  7%  of  payroll,  effective  January  1,  1970. 
Contributions  by  employees  of  the  Congress 
are  Increased  to  71/2%,  and  contributions  by 
Members  of  Congress  are  Increased  to  8%. 
These  rates  will  cover  the  normal  coat  of 
present  benefits. 

Title  n  Increases  benefits  under  the  Re- 
tirement Act : 

1.  Uses  "high  3"  years  of  average  pay  In- 
stead of  "high  5"  for  computing  civil  service 
annultlee; 

2.  Permits  adding  sick  leave  accumulated 
at  time  of  retirement  or  death  to  the  compu- 
tation of  aiuxulty; 

3.  Adds  1%  to  cost-of-living  Increases  for 
annuitants; 
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4.  Makes  the  remarriage  provisions  of  the 
1966  act  partly  retroactive; 

6.  Improves  survivor  benefits  of  spotiaes 
of  employees  who  die  in  service  or  after  dis- 
ability retirement,  and  ail  surviving  chil- 
dren's benefits;  and 

fl.  Permits  an  employee  of  the  Ocmgress 
to  receive  3V4%  credit  for  all  years  of  con- 
msslonal  employment  rather  than  limiting 
■uch  2%%  credit  to  15  years,  and  limits 
creditable  military  service  under  this  for- 
mula to  6  years. 

Health  beneflt»—Pui>Ho  Law  91-41B 

The  Daniels  Act  of  1070  requires  the  Oov- 
emment  contribution  to  be  40%  of  ths  aver- 
age of  the  hlgh-optloQ  premiums  charged  by 
■IX  of  the  largest  plans  for  the  type  of  en- 
rollment— self -only  or  family — but  not  more 
than  50%  of  the  premium  charged  for  the 
particular  enrollment.  New  contribution  is 
effective  m  January  1971. 

Other  provisions: 

The  siuTlvor-annultant  ot  an  employee 
who  dies  after  September  26  with  as  little  as 
18  months  of  service  may  retoln  the  employ- 
ee's health  insurance  coverage.  If  he  had  a 
family  enrollment. 

Federal  employees  In  the  Panama  Oanal 
Zone  who  are  not  U£.  citizens  are  now  eligi- 
ble for  coverage  under  both  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  program  and  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. 

Beginning  January  1,  1071,  certain  retirees 
who  retired  before  July  1,  1960,  wlU  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  Government  contrlbutl(»i  toward 
the  premium  coet  of  Part  B  (medical  in- 
surance) of  medicare. 

Survivor  benefits — Public  Law  91-658 

The  Daniels-McQee  Act  of  January  8,  1971, 
was  directed  to  the  inequities  faced  by  an 
ever-Increasing  proportion  of  women — 
mostly  widows — and  the  policies  that  per- 
petuate them  required  the  consideration  of 
legislation  to  alleviate  the  economic  diffi- 
culties thus  encountered.  This  legislation : 

1.  Ilxtends  to  a  spouse  acquired  after  re- 
tirement the  survivorship  protectkxi  the  re- 
tiree accorded  the  q>ouse  to  whom  married 
at  time  of  retirement,  provided  the  poet- 
retirement  spouse  Is  married  to  the  retiree 
for  at  least  2  years  or  Is  the  parent  of  a  child 
bom  of  the  marriage; 

2.  Permits  a  retiree  who  was  unmarried 
at  time  of  retirement  to  subsequently  elect 
a  reduced  annuity  upon  marriage  and,  thus, 
provide  a  sutvIvcm'  annuity  for  a  spouse  ac- 
quired after  retirement; 

3.  Permits  an  unmarried  retiree  who  elected 
a  reduced  annuity  with  benefit  for  a  person 
with  an  Insurable  Interest  to  substitute  a 
spouse  acquired  subsequent  to  retirement  as 
the  survivor-annuitant; 

4.  Allows  the  use  of  supplemental  annuity 
earned  by  re-employment  to  increase  the 
potential  survivor's  rate   of  benefit; 

5.  Removes  the  dependency  requirements 
heretofore  applicable  to  surviving  widowers 
of  female  employees,  thus  according  them 
the  same  treatment  accorded  widows  of  de- 
ceased male  employees; 

6.  Allows  retirement  service  credit  tor  pe- 
riods of  separation  during  which  an  em- 
ployee received  compensation  benefits  as  a 
result  of  a  work-related  injury  or  lllnww*. 

BSD  CONOSESS 

Air  traffic  controllers — HJt.  8083 — Public 
Law  92-297 

As  a  result  of  Congressman  Daniels'  efforts 
In  the  91  St  Congress,  the  Pull  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  developed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  career  program  for  air 
traffic  controllers  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  legislation  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  Training  program  for  air  traffic  con- 
trollers who  have  at  least  5  yeeurs  of  air  traf- 
fic controller  service,  and  who  are  deter- 
mined by  the   Secretary  of  Transportation 
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to  be  unable  to  effectively  continue   their 
Job  responsibilities. 

3.  Involuntary  separation  for  retirement  of 
air  traffic  controllers  Is  allowed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  if  the  air  traffic 
controller  Is  eligible  for  immediate  retire- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
determines  the  separation  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  service  and  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller 

3.  An  impartial  board  is  established  to 
review  and  maJte  a  final  decision  on  any  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

4.  Mandatory  separation  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers at  age  66.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  granted  the  authority  to 
exempt  a  controller  until  age  61,  if  the  con- 
troller is  deemed  to  possess  exceptional  skills 
and    experience. 

5.  Inunedlate  entitlement  to  an  annuity 
is  accorded  any  person  after  completing  35 
years  of  service  as  an  air  traffic  controller,  or 
after  becoming  age  50  and  con^letlng  20 
years  of  such  service,  with  a  minimum  50 
percent  basic  benefit.  There  is  no  reduction 
In  the  annuity  for  air  traffic  controllers  un- 
der   age    66. 
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Impact  on  every  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  comes  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  Jorr 
through  the  years  on  major  Issues  such 
as  the  airport  and  airways  trust  fund, 
continuing  improvements  to  the  highway 
trust  fimd  and  enhancement  of  the  so- 
cial security  program. 

When  Jomr  Btehxs  takes  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  debate  every  Member  pres- 
ent pays  attention.  Johh  Btukks  has 
something  to  say.  He  Is  going  to  be  missed 
but  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  him  a  fruitful  and  rewarding  re- 
tirement. I  trust  he  will  make  his  exper- 
tise available  to  us  from  time  lo  time. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNL4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
goodby  to  my  friend  JoHinrr  Btritxs  and 
to  express  my  regret  that  this  body  Is 
losing  one  of  Its  most  guaUfled  Members, 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  had  the  very  fortunate  personal  ex- 
perience of  being  able  to  work  closely 
with  John  Byritxs  during  my  first  term 
and  the  early  months  of  my  second  term 
when  the  Issue  of  the  creation  of  a  medi- 
care program  wa«  one  of  the  most  im- 
portaat  before  the  Congress. 

Even  though  I  was  a  comparatively 
junior  Member  of  the  House,  John 
Btrmzs  was  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
listen  to  my  ideas  and  suggestions  oq 
this  vital  subject.  He  was  moet  receptive 
and  the  result  of  his  efforts  on  medicare 
was  the  so-called  Byrnes  bill  which  con- 
tained a  brocwler  base  of  bmeflts  and  a 
better  financing  mechanism  than  the  bill 
which  was  enacted. 

In  many  ways,  I  believe  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
learned  now  that  they  should  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Btknxs'  advice.  Had  they  done 
so  they  would  have  avoided  the  very  seri- 
ous problem  of  escalating  medical  costs 
which  could  have  been  prevented  or  kept 
in  check. 

Those  of  us  who  were  involved  in  the 
Byrnes  effort  are  eventusdly  going  to  pre- 
vail since  the  program  of  national  health 
insurance  will  be  buUt  upon  the  founda- 
tion we  developed  back  in  1965.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  forthcoming  tribute  to 
John  Btknis  to  match  the  many  others 
he  has  received  during  his  service  in  the 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  his  many  legls- 
latlve  accomplishments. 

Often  others  get  the  credit  but  those 
of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  are  luUy  aware  of  the  Byrnes 


DR.  ROBISON  D.  HARLEY  AND  THE 
PrOHT  FOR  SIGHT 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PXMMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Spe«Uter,  we  have 
been  endowed  by  our  creatw  with  six 
senses  which  we  take  for  granted  and  use 
without  particular  thought.  Undoubtedly 
the  one  that  is  most  precious  and  most 
sensitive  is  that  of  sight.  Think  what 
it  would  be  like  not  to  be  able  to  see  the 
beauty  of  spring  flowers  or  autumn 
leaves;  to  look  upoa  your  loved  ones  and 
behold  joy.  Such  Is  the  plight  of  those 
who  are  blind. 

Fortunately,  there  are  those  who  are 
concerned  with  this  plight  and  its  causes. 
One  of  the  lefuiers  in  this  effort  is  Dr. 
Robison  D.  Harley,  of  Qermantown,  Pa. 

Dr.  Robison,  director  of  the  Children's 
Eye  Clinic  and  the  Pediatrics  and  Motil- 
ity Department  of  Wills  Eye  Hospital, 
will  recdve  the  Fifth  Annual  Dora  Bom- 
stein  Memorial  Award  at  the  1972-73 
Campaign  Kick- Off  Luncheon  of  Fight 
for  Sight  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  on 
Wednesday,  October  25  at  the  Warwick 
Hotel,  it  was  annoimced  by  Harold 
Landesberg,  campaign  chairman. 

Dr.  Harley  will  also  serve  as  the  key- 
note speakn-  for  the  afternoon. 

Fight  for  Sight  is  dedicated  to  raising 
funds  for  research  into  the  causes  and 
cures  of  blinding  eye  disease  and  for  the 
Fight  for  Sight  Children's  Bye  Clinic  at 
Wills  Eye  Hospital. 

The  luncheon  will  also  host  7-year-old 
Jacquelln  Murtagh,  the  1972-73  Plght  for 
Sight  Child,  and  a  fashion  show,  coordi- 
nated by  Fran  Kramer,  will  be  presented. 

In  addition  to  his  position  at  Wills  Eye 
Hospital,  Dr.  Harley  is  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  ophthal- 
mology at  Temple  University  Medical 
Center.  He  is  an  attending  surgeon  at 
Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Temple  University 
Hospital,  and  Saint  Christopher's  Hos- 
pital for  Children. 

Dr.  Harley  la  on  the  faculty  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
for  post  graduate  medical  education  and 
he  serves  as  associate  secretary  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  in  Ophthalmology  for 
the  Academy. 

He  is  a  three- time  recipient  of  the  Sd- 
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enUflc  Achievement  Award  presented  by 
the  Atlantic  Hospital,  and  named  Physi- 
cian of  the  Year  by  the  Atlantic  County 
Medical  Society  of  which  he  is  a  past 
president. 

The  author  of  85  publications  in  oph- 
thalmic journals  and  books,  Dr.  Harley 
is  a  Fellow  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology,  as 
well  as  the  past  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Ophthalmological  Society. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Dr.  Harley  be 
thus  honored  for  he  has  given  the  only 
cnie  gift  one  can  give  to  another  and 
that  is  a  portion  of  one's  sell. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  Dr.  Harley  for  his  service. 


DISCRIMINATION  AT  THE  QAO 


HON.  SHIRLEY  OflSHOLM 

or  IfXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPRE8EirrA'nVE8 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about 
quota  systems  and  promotion  based  on 
"merit."  But  with  all  the  talk  scoring 
quota  systems  suid  advocating  promo- 
tion based  on  merit,  several  points  seem 
to  be  overlooked. 

First,  contrary  to  the  popular  notion 
that  blacks  have  never  had  it  so  good 
and  that  you  have  to  be  a  woman  or  a 
minority  member  to  be  accepted  at 
school,  secure  a  job  or  a  promotion,  the 
facts  indicate  that  discrimination  is  alive 
and  well.  While  a  few  blacks.  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Mexican  Americans,  Indians,  and 
women  have  been  promoted  and  put  in 
the  show  window  the  vast  majority  of 
all  of  these  groups  are  right  where  they 
have  always  been,  unemployed,  in  low- 
paying  dead-end  jobs,  or  working  at  jobs 
that  are  not  commensurate  with  their 
training  and  abilities. 

I  have  noticed  that  in  the  discussions 
of  promotions  based  on  "merit"  the  im- 
plication is  that  minority  members  are 
being  given  preference  in  jobs  over 
whites  with  superior  capabilities.  In  fact 
the  opposite  has  been  the  case.  Minority 
employees  with  training,  experience,  and 
seniority — all  of  the  ingredients  for  a 
merit  promotion — are  passed  over. 

Recently  the  Citizens  Advocate  Cen- 
ter offered  testimony  at  a  hearing  spon- 
sored by  my  fellow  Black  Caucus  mem- 
ber. Delegate  Waltkh  B.  Paot»trot.  con- 
cerning the  phenomenon  of  discrimina- 
tion within  the  GAO. 

I  am  asking  that  a  portion  of  a  letter 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  summar- 
izing this  testimony  be  placed  in  the 
Rbcord  today  because  while  Members  of 
Congress  are  quick  to  criticize  the  execu- 
tive branch  we  frequently  are  not  as 
critical  of  our  own  operations. 

The  GAO  is  responsible  to  Congress 
and  the  record  is  clear  that  their  affirm- 
ative action  program  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

For  example,  the  Citizens  Advocate 
Center  study  indicated  that  in  spite  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
at  the  GAO  there  had  been  a  reduction 
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in  the  number  of  black  employees,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  minorities 
and  women  in  professional  level  grades. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  GAO  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  force  women  and 
blacks  into  the  lowest  level  jobs.  For  ex- 
ample, although  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ities and  women  has  decreased  since  1969, 
the  percentage  of  those  employees  in  the 
lowest  grade  levels — GS-1  to  4 — has  in- 
creased. The  most  recent  figures  indicate 
that  78  percent  of  all  employees  in  GS- 
1  to  4  positions  are  black  and  81  percent 
wf  all  employees  in  GS-1  to  4  positions  are 
women. 

I  shall  not  quote  anymore  statistics  be- 
cause you  can  review  the  summary  re- 
port yourselves.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  review  this  evidence  and  to 
see  to  it  that  we  have  an  effective  affirm- 
ative action  program  instituted  at  the 
GAO  immediately. 

The  article  follows: 

I  CrrtzxNs  Advocati  CuMTUt, 

'  Washington,  D.a.,  October  6, 1972. 

Hon.  RoBXBT  Hampton, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  CommiaeUm: 

Tha  purpooe  of  tbU  lett«r  !•  to  call  to  your 
Immediate  attention  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  race  and  aex  discrimination  at  the 
General  Accounting  OfBoe.  The  Citizens  Ad- 
vocate Center  has  monitored  QAO's  minority 
employment  statistics  over  a  Ave  year  period 
and  has  conducted  an  Intensive  review  of 
the  entire  agency  over  the  past  two  years. 
Our  findings,  based  on  QAO's  own  statis- 
tics, our  Interviews  with  employees  and  top 
agency  ofiBclals  and  our  visits  to  various 
divisions  of  the  agency,  were  presented  In 
testimony  September  20.  1972.  before  Dele- 
gate Walter  Pauntroy's  Ad  Hoc  Hearings  on 
Federal  Employment  Discrimination. 

This  letter  preeents  a  brief  summary  of  our 
testimony  before  Delegate  Fauntroy's  com- 
mittee (a  copy  of  which  Is  attached)  and 
reviews  the  QAO  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Plan  submitted  to  the  CtvU  Service 
Commission  on  May  31.  1972.  We  feel  that  a 
comprehensive  study  of  deficiencies  In  the 

1972  SEO  Plan  Is  essential,  since  It  undoubt- 
edly wUl  serve  as  the  foundation  of  OACa 

1973  EEC  Plan.  You  should  be  aware,  then, 
of  the  fact  that  the  1972  Plan  does  not  pro- 
poee  to  correct  major  deficiencies  In  the  QAO 
EEO  program.  Portions  of  the  Plan  would  ac- 
tually have  a  negative  Impact  on  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  within  the  agency. 
Here  are  a  few  of  our  observations; 

The  Plan  violates  equal  protection  stand- 
ards of  employment  by  presenting  a  double 
standard  of  enforcement — one  for  QAO 
Headquarters,  another  for  Regional  Offices 
(see  Objectives  n  and  VI).  Regional  Offloes 
could  fall  to  place  minorities  on  their  staSs 
and  still  be  In  technical  compliance  with  the 
Plan! 

One  section  of  the  Plan  (Objective  VII, 
Section  B )  outlines  a  procedure  which  could 
actually  punish  employees  who  seek  relief 
from  employment  discrimination  by  trans- 
forrlng  them  to  other  agency  divisions.  This 
type  of  discriminatory  action  has  been 
widely  practiced  by  government  agencies  In 
the  past,  but  never  before  have  we  seen  It 
blatantly  outlined  in  an  EEO  Action  Plant 

■Hie  Plan  Ignores  the  EEO  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, which  was  established  to  "provide  assur- 
ance that  the  voice  of  the  rank  and  file 
employee  is  heard,"  and  falls  to  include  pro- 
vlsloas  tor  open  elections  to  the  Advlscay 
Council. 

The  Plan  does  not  propose  to  correct  acane 
of  the  most  serious  conditions  which  have 
fostered  employment  discrimination  within 
the  agency — recruitment  at  predominantly 
white  colleges  and  universities,  discrimina- 
tory practices  by  supervisors  in  submitting 
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"effectiveness  appraisals"  on  employees, 
promulgation  of  a  "Career  Development  Pro- 
gram" which  actually  hinders  employee's  ad- 
vancement, failure  to  establish  career  ladders 
from  non -professional  to  professional  posi- 
tions, and  the  promulgation  of  an  EEO 
complaint  procedure  which  even  th*  EEO 
Counselors  and  Officers  do  not  understand. 

Finally,  It  la  possible  for  QAO  to  meet 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  and  stm 
continue  it*  baektliding  of  minority  and  fe- 
male employment.  By  promulgating  percent- 
age targets  for  recruitment  of  minorities 
and  women  but  remaining  silent  on  per- 
centages of  minorities  and  wcnoen  In  each 
professional  grade  level,  It  Is  possible  that 
the  p>ercentage  of  minorities  and  women  la 
professional  grades  could  decreaie  rather 
than  increase. 

Our  findings  presented  before  Delegate 
Fauntroy's  committee  confirmed  the  deeply 
disturbing  facts  of  race  and  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  the  General  Accounting  Office.  A 
small  p>ortlon  of  our  statistical  data  is  pre- 
sented below: 

Since  1960,  the  percentage  of  minority 
and  women  employees  In  GAO  actually  has 
decreased.  Moreover,  In  the  past  year  the 
total  number  of  black  and  women  employees 
at  QAO  has  decretMed. 

While  the  parentage  of  minorities  and 
women  has  decreased  since  1969,  the  per- 
centage of  thoee  employees  In  the  lowest 
grade  levels  (GS  1-4)  has  Increased.  Our 
most  recent  figrires  Indicate  that  78%  of 
all  employees  In  G6  1-4  positions  are  black 
and  81  %  of  all  empolyeee  In  QS  1-4  (>osltlona 
are  women. 

Although  the  number  of  positions  tn  grades 
9  through  11  Increased  11%  over  1971,  there 
has  been  a  net  reduction  In  ths  percentage 
of  blacks  In  these  positions,  from  4.67%  la 
1971  to  430%  this  year. 

The  number  of  female  professional  em- 
ployees at  QAO  actually  decreased  during 
the  most  recent  year,  for  which  figures  are 
available.  As  of  October  31,  1971,  there  are 
128  female  professionals  at  GAO  compared 
with  2.898   male  professionals. 

We  presently  are  conducting  a  statistical 
review  of  minority  and  female  employment 
In  the  various  divisions  of  GAO  Headquar- 
ters and  In  each  of  the  16  regional  offices. 
Our  preliminary  findings  are  even  more 
shocking  than  our  statistical  data  for  the 
agency  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Dallas,  Norfolk  and  Kansas  City  re- 
gional offices,  have  no  blacks — professional 
or  non-professional — on  their  staffs.  Regional 
office  breakdowns  are  attached  Apptendlx  1. 
In  addition  to  our  statistical  findings,  w« 
have  noted  the  following  conditions  at  GAO 
which  help  perpetuate  the  climate  of  race 
and  sex  bias : 

The  physical  working  environment  In  some 
divisions  of  QAO  having  large  numbers  of 
minority  employees  approaches  sweat-shop 
conditions.  Sections  of  the  Transportation 
Division  ai«  so  bad  that  employees  refer  to 
them  SM  "The  Snakeplt"  and  "Resiirrectlon 
City."  A  portion  of  the  "Snakeplt"  was  reno- 
vated, partitioned  and  carpented  last  year — 
and  then  was  turned  over  to  a  predominantly 
white  division  for  Its  tise. 

Following  protests  by  160  black  employees 
of  the  Transportation  Division  In  March  1971, 
the  QAO  established  a  "Career  Development 
Program"  for  that  division.  Employees  now 
are  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  program, 
stating  that  it  Is  both  humUlatlng  and  in- 
effective In  helping  them  secure  promotions. 
The  QAO  "EEO  Program"  is  totally  ineffec- 
tive. The  "elected"  Advisory  Council  has  no 
voice  and  Is  denied  pertinent  Information; 
the  BBO  "counselors"  have  received  no  train- 
ing and  are  generally  distrusted  by  employ- 
ees; the  EEO  Director  (who  Is  white  and  who 
has  an  all -white  staff)  also  serves  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  QAO  General  Counsel's  Of- 
fice; the  EEO  Coordinator  (who  Is  black  and 
who  has  no  staff)  has  no  policy-making  re- 
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q)onslbUltles   and   is   oftan  excluded   from 
high-level  meetings  on  EEO  matters. 

Important  "action"  designs  In  the  QAO 
EEO  Plan  submitted  to  CSC  In  1070  have  not 
been  implemented. 

The  1970  Plan  was  transmitted  to  tha  re- 
gions on  September  1,  1970  but  has  clearly 
not  been  enforced  or  foUowed  up  at  the  re- 
gional level. 

QAO  submitted  no  EEO  Plan  to  CSC  In 
1971. 

QAO's  1072  EEC  Plan  (which  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  CSC  imtU  May  31,  1072)  dalays 
Implementation  of  action  plans  untU  1073  for 
some  categories  stated  for  "immediate  ac- 
tion" In  tha  1070  Plan.  It  also  omits  impor- 
tant categories  set  forth  in  the  1070  Plan. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  been  lax  both  In  requiring  tlmaly 
submissions  of  affirmative  action  plans  and 
in  reviewing  statistics  submitted  periodically 
by  the  QAO  which  reflect  a  shocking  pattern 
of  back-sliding  on  minority  hiring  and  pro- 
motion. Our  reconunendatlon  to  Delegate 
Pautroy's  Cbmmlttee  called  for  Immediate 
and  corrective  action  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission: 

"1.  That  QAO  Equal  Employment  Action 
Plans  be  given  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  to  timeliness  of 
submission,  adequacy  of  past  performance, 
and  conformance  with  CSC  requirements  for 
specificity  In  promises,  of  future  action  and 
timetables  for  such  action,  and  that  tha 
appropriate  Committees  of  Congress  exer- 
cise diligent  oversight  of  CSC's  own  enforce- 
ment of  EEC  statutes  as  they  affect  QAO. 

"2.  That  the  CSC  open  now  an  Immediate 
investigation  Into  jsersonnel  practices  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  administration  of  the  EEO 
Program,  on  the  basis  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  serious  ooUapMS  of  affirmative  action  to- 
ward equal  eix^>loyment  opporttmlty  within 
the  GAO." 

We  strongly  recommend  that  such  an 
Investigation  of  QAO  by  the  Civil  Servica 
Commission  be  initiated  prior  to  tha  No- 
I  vember  1,  1972  deadline  for  submission  of 
GAO's  1973  EEO  Pl8m  to  CSC.  It  is  important 
that  CSC  be  fully  inltwmed  of  the  extant  cA 
the  problems  both  at  the  GAO  Headquarters 
and  In  the  GAO  regional  offices  before  com- 
pleting Its  review  of  the  1973  Plan.  In  con- 
ducting Its  Investigation,  CSC  should  saek 
out  rank  and  file  GAO  personnel  rather  than 
having  QAO  managment  steer  the  Investi- 
gators to  certain  "dependable"  employees 
who  are  fearful  of  losing  their  status  by 
exposing  the  most  serloiis  conditions.  Em- 
ployees who  have  submitted  complaints  and 
grievances  to  EEO  counselors  should  be  con- 
tacted as  well  as  members  of  the  EXO  Ad- 
visory Council,  the  Black  Caucus,  and  the 
two  employee  unions.  Investigators  should 
tour  the  "Snakeplt"  and  sections  of  the 
Claims  Division.  Regional  Offices  must  also 
be  Inspected  by  ClvU  Service  investigators. 
Strong  enforcement  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  of  1972  and  CSC  re- 
quirements for  Implementation  of  this  act 
can  have  a  significant  impact  on  civil  rights 
within  the  QAO.  No  longer  can  QAO  claim 
"congressional  agency"  exemption  from  the 
EEO  requirements  of  the  civil  service;  no 
longer  can  QAO's  EEO  Plans  be  expressed  in 
vague  generalities;  no  longer  can  employees 
be  Ignored  In  the  promulgation  and  review  of 
such  Plans.  According  to  the  new  require- 
ments, adequate  staff  and  financing  mtist  be 
provided  for  the  agency's  EEO  program. 

The  1973  EEO  Plan  submitted  by  QAO 
probably  wUl  buUd  upon  the  1972  Plan 
which  the  agency  filed  with  CSC  on  May  31st 
of  this  year.  We  have  revleved  the  1972 
Plan  In  detail,  and  have  discovered  that  por- 
tions of  the  Plan  would  actually  have  a 
negative  effect  on  QAO's  EEO  Program.  Ob- 
jectives set  forth  In  the  Plan  which  could 
have  a  positive  effect.  If  Implemented,  lack 
strong  afDrmatlve  action  plans.  Timetables 
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for  action  are  sat  In  the  distant  future,  al- 
though many  of  these  objectives  were  pre- 
viously stated  in  tha  1970  EBO  Plan. 

In  Its  review  of  QAO's  1973  EEO  Plan,  the 
OlTll  Barvica  Commission  should  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  inclusion  of  "affirmative 
action  plans"  similar  to  those  submitted  by 
tha  QAO  In  past  years.  The  12  "objectives" 
listed  In  the  1972  Plan  and  "action  plans" 
for  their  implementation  have  done  nothing 
to  enhance  equal  employment  opportunity 
within  the  QAO,  and  In  some  cases  have  even 
discouraged  employees  at  the  lower  levels 
from  participating  \n  Career-Development 
Programs.  Our  study  of  the  May  31.  1972 
Plan  reveals  major  deficiencies  in  each  of 
the  12  objectives: 

Objective  I — caUa  for  the  recruitment  of 
minorities  and  women  at  colleges,  private 
businesses,  and  government  institutions. 

This  Is  an  Important  objective,  yet  QAO's 
Action  Program  is  worded  to  ensure  that  the 
goal  of  recruiting  a  significant  ntmibar  of 
minorities  and  wc«nen  Is  never  realized.  Sec- 
tion C  of  the  Action  Program  states  that 
QAO  wlU  "Develop  a  program  for  aggressive 
recruiting  of  minority  and  female  members 
at  institutions  presentlff  in  the  recruiting 
schedule"  {emph&aiB  ours) .  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  should  obtain  a  list  of  colleges 
and  universities  presently  on  the  recruiting 
schedtile. 

In  the  past,  these  lists  have  Included  only 
Institutions  whose  curricula  placed  heavy 
emphasis  on  accounting  and  business  ad;- 
ministration.  These  Institutions  Rarely  in- 
clude significant  numbers  of  minority  and 
women  students  on  their  student  bodies, 
since  the  field  of  accounting  has  been  closed 
to  minorities  until  recently  and  Is  stUl  vir- 
tually closed  to  woman.  (See  Journal  of  Ac- 
counting, Oct.  1960  "The  Black  Minority  in 
the  CPA  Professlcai,"  by  Bart  Mitchell).  In- 
stitutions having  large  minority  and  female 
student  bodies  have  to  be  Included  on  the 
recruiting  schedule.  Since  the  GAO  Itself  has 
indicated  It  Is  making  an  active  cffon  to  re- 
cruit professionals  from  disciplines  other 
than  Just  accounting,  there  Is  simply  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  omission  of  such  institutions  at 
this  late  date. 

The  Action  Program  states  that  QAO  will 
evaluate  and  redesign  Its  recruiting  materials 
to  make  them  more  effetclye  for  recruiting 
minorities  and  women.  It  does  not  specify 
what  changes  are  to  be  made.  Although  the 
plan  states  that  minorities  and  women  will 
be  consulted  on  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  recruiting  materials,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  participation  by  the  EEO 
Advisory  Council.  The  Advisory  Council  mtist 
have  an  active  role  in  the  design  of  these  new 
materials. 

Timetables  for  action  on  this  objective  are 
not  geared  to  reach  the  1073  graduating 
classes.  The  deadline  for  producing  ^nd  dis- 
tributing new  recruiting  materials  is  May  31. 
1973:  the  deadline  tor  developing  a  program 
for  tne  recruitment  of  minorities  and  women 
is  September  30,  1073.  Any  benefits  which 
might  result  from  the  new  recruiting  pro- 
gram thus  could  not  be  realized  untl  June, 
1074! 

Objective  II — "Achieve  an  annual  goal  of 
obtaining  at  least  10%  of  professional  recruits 
from  among  minority  group  members  and 
at  least  10%  from  among  female  members. 
Th'.se  goals  will  apply  to  each  organizationaX 
element  of  the  Office  on  a  Division  basis  ex- 
cept for  the  Field  Operations  Division  which 
will  strive  to  meet  the  goals  on  a  Regional 
Office  basis"  (emphasis  ours) . 

These  goals  are  totally  Inadequate  for  any 
federal  agency  situated  in  Washington,  D.O., 
and  particularly  for  QAO,  which  falls  far 
below  the  government  norm  for  minority  and 
female  employment  in  professional  grade  lev- 
els. Furthermore.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
Gi40  could  meet  these  modest  goals  and  still 
continue  its  back-sliding  on  overall  employ- 
ment of  minorities  and  women  in  profes- 
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sionol  poeitiona.  Consider  tha  following  fac- 
tors: 

Bran  if  these  goals  were  met,  mora  than 
80%  of  the  T^ewly  recruited  Headquarters 
professional  staff  oould  be  white  males,  and 
this  figure  could  reach  80%  if  all  minority 
professionals  recruited  were  also  women.  Tha 
goals  permit  Regional  Offices  to  maintain 
professional  staffs  of  100%  white  males. 

Coupled  with  tha  nunlber  of  promotions 
within  the  agency,  tha  paroentagae  of  minori- 
ties and  women  In  ectch  professional  grade 
slot  oould  actually  decrease  under  this  ob- 
jective. For  example,  suppose  the  percentage 
of  minorities  in  OS-0  professional  grades  is 
8%.  The  following  year,  60  additional  slots 
are  created  at  the  QS-0  professional  level. 
Twenty  new  employees  are  recruited  from 
outside  the  agency  (two  of  whom  are  minori- 
ties to  meet  tha  10%  minority  recruitment 
goal)  and  30  employees  are  promoted  to  QB- 
9  levels  within  the  agency  (only  one  of  whom 
Is  non- white) .  Thus,  3  or  8%  of  the  60  em- 
ployees In  these  new  slots  are  minorities,  de- 
creasing the  total  percent  of  minority  em- 
ployees m  the  OS-O  professional  category 
to  less  than  8%. 

Most  nsw  recruits  will  be  concentrated  In 
the  entry-level  posttloas  for  profeaslonals 
(QS  7-0) .  The  percentages  of  minorities  and 
women  In  the  GS-11  and  above  categorlas 
could  remain  stagnant  or  even  decrease  ua« 
der  this  plan. 

The  QAO  should  be  required  to  make  a 
concentrated  and  continued  effort  to  Increase 
the  percentages  of  minorities  and  women  In 
each  professional  grade  level.  Goals  should 
be  set  not  only  for  the  percentages  of  min- 
orities and  women  recruited,  but  also  for 
the  percentages  of  minorities  and  women  at- 
tained at  each  grade  level  in  each  agency 
division  of  GAO  Headquarters  and  Regional 
Offices.  Long-range  goals  (3-6  years)  should 
also  be  specified  In  order  to  ensure  an  as- 
cending rate  (relative  increases  as  well  as 
absolute  increases)  of  minority  and  female 
employment  at  professional  levris,  rathw 
than  merely  a  stable  rate  or  even  a  descend- 
ing rate. 


HON.  CLIPPARD  CARLSON 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  n.LrNoi8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  It.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  fellow  Ullnolan  who  has 
served  both  his  state  and  his  country 
well  during  his  brief  tenure  as  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

When  the  Honorable  Charlotte  Reid 
was  appointed  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  her  departure  left 
a  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  the  Illinois 
delegation.  Clutard  CAkLsow  came  to 
Washington  to  fill  the  breach.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  grasped  the  com- 
plexities and  intricacies  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  quickly  proved  his  abil- 
ity to  ably  represent  his  constituency. 

During  his  service  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Congressman 
Carlson  exhibited  diligence  and  atten- 
tion to  duty,  winning  the  respect  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated.  I  have 
had  many  occasions  over  the  past  yeair  to 
consult  with  him  on  pending  legislation 
and  have  been  both  impressed  and  grati- 
fied by  his  response. 

Coupled  with  Congressman  Caklson's 
abiUty,  his  winning  personsdity  e«mied 
him  a  host  of  lasting  friends  who  will 
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remember  their  aMOClatlon  with  fond- 
ness and  respect. 

I  have  recently  been  Informed  that  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  appointed  Clutabo 
CARLaoif  aB  congressional  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  17th  general  con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Sclentiflc.  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion  convening  this  week  In  Paris.  This 
appointment  Is  certainly  a  fitting  tribute 
tx)  his  dlstingtilshed  service. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives  in 
thanking  Congressman  Carlson  for  his 
contributions  euid  In  bidding  him  fare- 
well as  he  continues  to  serve  Illinois  and 
the  coimtry  in  other  capacities. 


THE  LATEST  SOVIET  TRADE  DEAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Congress  of  1973  will  be  faced  with  the 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to  finance  the 
administration's  new  Communist  subsidy 
program  of  trading  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Included  In  the  deal  is  reportedly 
cheap  credit  terms  to  be  given  the  Soviets 
through  the  taxpayer  subsidized  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  received  additional 
funding  under  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill  for  foreign  aid  which  passed 
the  House  Saturday,  October  14. 

With  the  President  annoimclng  the 
scheduled  deal  at  this  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  intends  to  make  it  a  political 
issue,  not  as  much  for  his  election  on 
November  7,  but  for  approval  of  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  new  Congress  in  1973. 

How  many  Members  will  be  Independ- 
ent enough  to  vote  for  the  American 
working  people  and  taxpayers  by  oppos- 
ing such  a  bill  in  the  face  of  a  reelected 
President  who  can  claim  that  his  reelec- 
tion constituted  endorsement  of  trade 
with  Russia  by  the  U5.  voters? 

I  insert  the  related  newsclipplng: 

[From  the  Bvanlng  Star,  Oct.  18.  1973] 

Ukitko  Statsb  and  BuaaxA  AasxK  on  IiEns- 

LXASE.   Traox 

(By  a«orge  Sbeim&n) 

The  United  St«tee  and  Soviet  governments 
today  signed  two  major  agreements  setting 
out  a  broad  new  trade  relationAblp  between 
the  two  superpowers. 

The  White  House  announced  that  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  on  settlement  of  R\is- 
ala's  U.a  billion  lend-leaae  debt  owed  from 
World  War  n.  At  the  same  time,  an  aocom- 
panylng  new  trade  pact,  including  new  tariff 
treatment  for  Soviet  imports  into  the  United 
States  Is  to  be  signed. 

The  announcement  signalled  the  end  of 
negotiations  which  began  In  earnest  with 
President  Nixon's  siimmlt  meetings  In  Moe- 
oow  Itmt  May.  It  also  signalled  the  end  of  a 
34-7e*r  Impasse  over  the  Soviet  lend-lease 
debt  and  the  first  breakthrough  toward  nor- 
mal trade  with  the  Soviet  Communist  state. 

White  House  press  secretary  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler  had  no  detaUs  about  either  dollar  fig- 
ures or  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement  In 
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Ms  first  announcement.  He  said  only  that 
Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers  is  to 
sign  the  lend-lease  agreement  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Trade  Minister  Nikolai  S.  Patollchev. 
and  that  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  Q.  Peter- 
son Is  to  sign  the  trade  pact  also  with  Patoll- 
chev. 

Patollchev,  who  arrived  In  Washington  last 
Wednesday,  was  also  to  be  at  the  White 
House  later  today  accompanied  by  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Anatoly  P.  Dobrynln.  White  House 
aide  Peter  M.  Flanlgan  also  Is  participating. 
According  to  Informed  sources,  the  lend- 
lease  debt  Is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Russians  stlU  owing  $500  million  to  the 
United  States.  But  on  to  that  is  also  to  be 
added  interest  payments  computed  over  a  30- 
year  period. 

The  Soviet  government.  It  Is  understood, 
rejected  spelling  out  how  much  Interest  was 
to  be  paid.  So  an  overall  figure  Is  to  be  used 
Including  the  basic  $fiOO  million  plus  the 
computed  interest  pajrments,  and  then  di- 
vided Into  annual  payments  through  the 
year  3001. 

Under  the  lend-lease  agreement,  as  previ- 
ously in  the  settlement  of  the  British  lend- 
lease  debt,  the  Russians  are  to  be  allowed  a 
certain  number  of  p>o8tponements  of  annual 
payments.  The  exact  number  was  not  im- 
mediately given,  but  was  believed  to  be  three. 
Both  the  lend-lease  agreement  and  the 
trade  pact.  Zlegler  said,  would  need  congres- 
sional approval.  White  House  aide  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  after  his  trip  to  Moscow  in  Sep- 
tember, indicated  that  the  administration 
wovUd  be  asking  Congress  for  enabling  legis- 
lation early  in  its  next  session. 

The  trade  agreement  Is  understood  to  caU 
for  giving  the  Russians  so-called  "most- 
favored-natlon"  treatment  In  their  exports 
to  the  United  States — that  is,  Soviet  goods 
In  the  United  States  would  receive  the  same 
tarlS  treatment  as  good  from  other  countries. 
Both  the  Ntzon  administration  and  the 
Soviet  government  have  tied  the  lend-lease 
and  trade  agreements  tightly  together. 
Nixon  has  argued  that  Congress  would  not 
approve  improved  tariff  treatment  for  the 
Soviet  Union  without  a  lend-lease  settle- 
ment, and  the  Russians  have  argxied  they 
could  not  pay  the  debt  without  Increasing 
trade  to  the  United  States. 

The  two  agreements  foUow  closely  on  the 
maritime  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  signed  last  Satur- 
day. That  agreement  set  the  framework  for 
Increasing  trade,  opening  40  major  ports  on 
each  side  to  the  shipping  of  the  other. 

The  trade  agreement  now  provides  a  com- 
prehensive framework  for  conducting  that 
trade.  According  to  Informed  sources,  it  has 
three  principal  guarantees  to  American  busi- 
nessmen In  their  dealings  with  state  enter- 
prises of  the  Soviet  Union. 

1.  That  Soviet  goods  will  not  be  dtimped 
at  below-market  prices  on  the  American  mar- 
ket, disrupting  the  U.S.  economy. 

2.  That  a  system  of  neutral  arbitration  Is 
set  up  to  work  out  disputes  between  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  the  government-owned 
enterprises  with  which  they  must  deal. 

3.  VS.  bvisiness  will  receive  greatly  ex- 
panded office  and  communications  faculties 
Inside  major  Soviet  cities  to  conduct  their 
trade. 

Under  the  agreement.  It  also  understood 
that  the  UJ3.  will  facilitate  trade  and  Invest- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  through  cheap 
credit  provided  by  the  federally-owned  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

The  key  problem  has  been  finding  prod- 
ucts which  the  Soviet  Union  can  sell  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  mainly  natural  re- 
sources, particularly  natural  gas  from  Si- 
beria, but  U.S.  officials  acknowledge  that 
trade  In  these  raw  materials  wUl  take  a  huge 
American  Investment  for  exploitation  and 
transportation . 
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HON.  THOMAS  ABERNETHY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CAUTOKNXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  In  saluting  Congressman 
Thomas  Aberncthy,  who  has  made  the 
decision  to  retire  from  Congress  after  30 
years  of  dedicated  service  as  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Since  Tom  came  to  Washington  In  1942, 
he  has  witnessed  many  great  moments 
In  legislative  history  and  can  reflect  with 
great  personal  satisfaction  on  his  own 
contributions  and  accomplishments  dur- 
ing that  time.  Although  he  will  be  missed 
by  all  who  have  come  to  know  him  over 
the  years,  his  retirement  is  Indeed  well- 
earned. 

My  every  good  wish  for  happiness  In 
the  years  ahead  goes  with  him  as  he  pre- 
p&res  to  return  to  his  beloved  State. 


ST.  LUCAS  COMMEMORATES 
CENTURY  OP  SERVICE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  2iABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  6- 
month  celebration  marking  a  century  of 
dedicated  service  was  begim  on  Friday, 
October  13,  by  St.  Lucas  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  my  home  district  of 
Milwaukee.  Guest  preachers  at  a  special 
commemorative  service  on  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 15,  were  Pastor  Oscar  Naimiann. 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod,  and  Pastor  George 
Boldt,  president  of  the  southeastern  Wis- 
consin District. 

As  noted  In  the  article  from  the  South 
Times  Star  which  follows:  St.  Lucas 
Church  was  founded  to  serve  German 
immigrants  who  settled  in  the  Bay  View 
area  of  Milwaukee.  Over  the  years  it  has 
maintained  that  founding  spirit  of  dedi- 
cated response  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Now  the  largest  congregation  of  the 
Wisconsin  Sjmod  in  the  Milwaukee  me- 
tropolitan area,  St.  Lucas  symbolizes  the 
churches  of  America  who  give  meaning 
to  the  claim  that  otir  coimtry  is  one 
founded  under  God. 

To  the  pastors,  the  Rev.  Robert  C. 
Johnston  and  the  Rev.  Carl  S.  Leyrer, 
and  all  the  parlshoners  of  St.  Lucas  go 
my  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
The  article  follows: 
St.   Lttcas  Coio«mokatb8  Cxntubt  or 

Skbvicx 
A  six  month  celebration  of  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  St.  Lucas  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  at  2606  South  Klnnlcklnnlc  Ave.  will 
begin  Friday  at  7  pjn.,  October  13,  the  actual 
centennial  date,  with  a  song  festival  of  favo- 
rite old  hymns. 

On  October  15,  conun«noratlve  services 
will  be  held.  Pastor  Oscar  Naimiann,  Presi- 
dent of  The'  Wisconsin  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  wlU  preach  at  8,  9:80,  and  11  ajn. 
Pastor  George  Boldt,  President  of  The  South- 
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aastem  Wisconsin  District  wlU  preach  In  the 
jftemoon  service  starting  at  2:30  pjn. 

It  was  on  October  13,  1872  when  St.  Lucas, 
the  first  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  in  Bay 
View  was  orgiuilMd.  The  building  was  buUt 
on  ground  donated  by  the  old  Milwaukee 
Iron  Company  (at  that  time  known  as  The 
Rolling  Mills) .  Jfllwaukee  Iron  Company  do- 
nated this  plot  of  ground  so  that  the  German 
immigrants  who  settled  in  Bay  View  and 
worked  at  the  mUls,  would  have  a  church  In 
their  area.  ^  ^     * 

The  present  church  edifice  was  erected  at 
a  ooet  of  $16,000  in  1888,  which  dominates 
the  skyline  of  Bay  View.  In  1891  the  congre- 
gation pxirchased  a  plot  of  ground  on  the 
north  side  of  Dover  Street  and  a  four  room 
school  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 

The  year  1910  proved  to  be  a  momentous 
one  in  the  history  of  St.  Lucas  congregation. 
It  was  decided  to  organlae  a  cemetery.  An  11 
acre  plot  previously  known  as  The  Mosher 
Karma  was  purchased.  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
as  It  Is  still  known  at  East  Howard  and  South 
Pine  Streets,  is  still  owned  and  operated  by 
St.  Lucas  congregation. 

The  congregation  In  1901  purchased  3 
bronze  church  bells  and  tower  clocks.  These 
magnlQcent  bells  still  are  used  every  Sunday 
for  the  call  to  worship. 

The  75th  anniversary  In  1947  a  major  ren- 
ovation was  undertaken.  Included  In  the 
project  was  a  new  church  entrance,  church 
parlors,  kitchen  faculties  and  an  ouUlde  bul- 
letin board.  In  1961  the  old  school  was  rased 
and  a  new  school  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$215,000.  The  new  building  was  dedicated 
June  3,  1962. 

For  St.  Lucas.  "A  Century  at  His  Feeit"  the 
centennial  slogan,  the  exterior  of  the  church 
was  sand  blasted  to  clean  and  bring  out  the 
color  of  the  Milwaukee  Cream  brick.  The 
clocks  in  the  church  tower  were  electrified 
and  the  complete  interior  of  the  church  was 
renovated,  total  cost  $120,000. 

St.  Lucas  is  the  largest  congregation  ot 
the  Wisconsin  Synod  In  the  Metropolitan 
area  of  Milwaukee. 

The  present  Pastors  are  Robert  G.  Johns- 
ton and  Carl  S.  Leyrer. 
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step  forward  in  sissuring  that  these  citi- 
zens can  live  with  dignity  and  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Chairman  Mn,Ls  and  the  com- 
mittee time  and  again  have  fulfilled  their 
responsibility;  the  House  passed  HJl.  1 
long  ago,  but  action  was  delayed  by  the 
other  body.  Finally,  however,  the  other 
body  acted  and  we  have  been  able  to  give 
final  approval  to  this  bill  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  all  Americans. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  spe- 
cial pleasure  for  me  to  vote  for 
and  supiwrt  the  great  Improvements 
in  the  social  security  program  we 
have  just  passed.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  historic 
social  .security  improvements  in  history. 
Among  other  features,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  will  increase  to  100  percent  the 
amount  of  their  late  husbands'  social  se- 
curity that  can  be  collected  by  widows. 
Outside  earning  limitations  are  raised 
for  1.2  miUlon  retirees.  Medicare  Is  ex- 
tended to  disabled  people  imder  age  65. 
The  Federal  Government  will  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  welfare  programs  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  the  disabled. 

This  legislation  has  been  long  needed 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide  special  assistance 
to  older  Americans  who  worked  with  such 
devotion  and  dedication  in  developing 
this  Nation  at  a  time  when  a  dollar  was 
still  worth  a  dollar.  Inflation  has  cruelly 
affected  older  Americans,  and  the  Im- 
provements in  this  legislation  are  a  great 


PLIGHT  OF  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NXW    JXRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  plight  of  many  older  Ameri- 
cans today  is  drawing  increased  atten- 
tion from  responsible  persons  through- 
out the  United  States.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  which  the  Congress  in  1968  di- 
rected the  administration  to  hold,  the 
city  of  North  Bergen,  NJ.,  is  now  con- 
ducting a  similar  conference  under  the 
direction  of  its  mayor,  the  Honorable 
Peter  Mocco. 

Mayor  Mocco  honored  me  with  an  in- 
vitation to  address  the  North  Bergen 
Conference  on  Aging.  Because  of  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  this  Issue,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
my  remarks  to  conference  delegates. 
The  remarks  follows : 

RXMABKS     OF     TK«     HOHOaABL*     DommCK    V. 

Danixi,s  to  tkk  Nokth  Bkkcsn  OONFra«*CE 

ON    AOINO 

First  let  me  congratulate  Mayor  Mocco  for 
this  Conference  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  on  the  critical  problems  of 
Older  Americans. 

Before  dlscvisslng  some  of  the  Issues  con- 
cerning older  Americans.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  in  the  next  few  weeks  I  shaU 
issue  a  series  of  p>osltlon  papers  on  the  major 
a.nii  critical  Issue  we  Americans  wlU  lace  in 
the  coming  years.  Because  of  its  primary 
critical  Importance  the  first  of  these  position 
papers  wlU  deal  with  the  same  subject  as 
this  Conference  on  Aging  and  will  offer  for 
consideration  a  "Bm  of  Rights  for  Older 
Americans." 

AU  of  us  here  are  aware  of  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  In  American  life — 

Adequate  retirement  Income 

Decent  health  care 

Sound  nutrition 

Recreational  and  community  service  op- 
p)ortunltles. 

Housing 

Transportation 

Education  and  employment;  to  cite  the 
most  obvious. 

And  we  are  aware  that  these  problems  af- 
fect a  significant  segment  of  our  society. 
Th»re  are  today  some  20  million  Americans 
aged  65  and  over.  Ehirlng  the  years  that  the 
total  UJ3.  population  has  tripled,  the  older 
population  Increased  sevenfold.  By  1990  the 
Census  Bureau  estimates  there  will  be  over 
27  million  older  persons  in  America. 

Congress  recognized  theae  problems  and 
the  fact  that  they  would  only  increase  in  the 
decades  ahead.  We  passed  back  in  1966,  The 
Older  Americans  Act.  which  provided  grants 
to  New  Jersey  and  other  States  to  assist  in 
developing  new  and  improved  programs  to 
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help  older  persons,  and  for  an  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  1967.  we  realized  that  we  needed  a  stlU 
more  comprehensive  national  approach  to 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  elderly,  I  spon- 
sored and  Congress  passed  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  which  increased  the 
authorization  for  the  state  and  community 
programs  for  the  aging,  and  provided  more 
money  for  research  and  development  and 
training  projects  for  programs  for  our  older 
citizens. 

While  I  might  go  on  at  great  length  de- 
scribing the  successful  programs  made  pKJS- 
Blble  by  the  Older  Americans  Act,  you  know 
and  I  know,  that  many  problems  are  stlU 
crying  out  for  solution. 

In  1968  several  of  my  colleagues  joined  me 
In  Introducing  a  Resolution  ordering  the 
President  to  caU  "The  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging".  I  stress  the  fact  that  the 
President  was  required  bp  the  Congreti  to 
caU  this  conference  to  correct  a  misleading 
commercial  by  a  certain  poUtlcal  committee 
to  re-elect  a  certain  political  person  to  a 
high  national  office.  This  marvelously  suc- 
cessful conference  developed  an  extremely  ef- 
fective dialogue  between  people  affected  by 
Fderal  siging  programs  and  thoee  responsible 
for  administering  them. 

As  a  result  of  monitoring  that  conference 
Congrees  has  taken  the  initiative  and  is  on 
the  verge  of  completing  work  on  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conference.  Thoee  rec- 
ommendations not  passed  in  this  Congress 
wiU  be  the  first  order  of  business  in  the  93rd 
Congress. 

Before  I  describe  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  comprehensive  Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  of  1972.  let  me  Just  ask  you  to 
recaU  the  April  1970  words  of  President  Nixon 
when  he  told  \is : 

"For  too  long  we  have  lacked  a  national 
policy  and  conunltment  to  provide  adequate 
services  for  older  people." 

Yet,  aU  of  you  in  this  room  will  be  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  when  BlU  Hutton.  your 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  testified  before  Congress 
on  the  plight  of  older  Americans,  particu- 
larly thoee  living  In  poverty,  he  said: 

"What  has  the  Nixon  Administration  done 
for  theae  unfortunate  men  and  women  since 
they  came  into  office  three  years  ago?  In  aU 
honesty  I  want  to  say  they  have  done  abao- 
lutely  nothing." 

Now  I  really  do  not  wish  to  appear  parti- 
san today— although  you  know  that  I  am  per- 
fectly capable  of  being  so  1  But  the  f  acU  speak 
iat  themselves. 

If  only  the  White  Bouse  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  advice  of  Republican  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  to  my  good  friend  in  the  House 
from  Idaho.  RepubUcan  Orval  Hansen,  and 
the  good  counsel  of  other  distinguished  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, neither  BUI  Hutton  nor  I  would 
have  to  offer  such  criticism. 

I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  that  the 
major  tnltiatlvee  for  Federal  programs  to 
make  life  better  for  older  people  of  our 
country  have  in  the  last  4  years  not  gener- 
ated from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
Initiatives  have  come  from  Senators  and 
Oongreesmen — both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans— working  in  coalition  on  a  wide  variety 
of  key  legislative  measures. 

The  recent  Increases  in  Social  Security 
benefits.  Improved  nutrition  services  for  the 
elderly,  the  outstandtog  work  by  Represent- 
ative David  Pryor  in  alerting  the  nation  to 
the  scandalous  nursing  home  standards,  and 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  were 
only  a  few  of  the  measures  initiated  and 
passed  by  Congress,  often  in  spite  of  inten- 
sive adverse  White  House  lobbying  efforts. 
The  Compreheruive  Older  Americana  Serv- 
ice AmendmentB  I  mentioned  earlier  wlU 
prove  to  be  a  landmark  measure  in  providing 
assistance  to  America's  older  cltlzana. 
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Pttssed  by  th«  Houae  In  July  and  a  similar 

version  by  the  Senate  this  week,  the  meaaxire 
proves  the  strong  Congressional  Interest  of 
older  Americans.  It  was  approved  In  the 
Houae  by  a  vote  of  361-3,  and  In  the  Senate 
by  8»-0. 

Here  are  only  some  of  the  key  features  of 
the  BUI: 

It  establishes  a  16  member  Federal  Cotmcll 
on  the  Aging  within  HBW  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  older  Americans  on  matters 
relating  to  their  special  needs  and  to  Federal 
programs  affecting  them. 

Provides  grants  to  states  to  support  model 
projects — to  expand  or  improve  social  aervlcea 
to  older  persons  In ; 

Housing,  low-cost  transportation,  employ- 
ment, education,  pre-retirement  training,  and 
Improved  systems  of  delivering  services  to 
older  citizens. 

Assist  communities  In  establishing  senior 
centers. 

intends  foster  grandparents  program. 

Bstabllshea  community  service  jobs  for  the 
over  55  low-Income  older  persons. 

Provides  »100  million  for  manpower  train- 
ing and  related  services  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  46  years  of  age  or 
older  through  existing  programs. 

These  provisions  are  aimed  at  insuring 
that  the  rhetoric  about  the  problems  of  our 
elderly  citizens  Is  translated  into  elTectlve 
action. 

Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  I  should  tell  you. 
In  supporting  these  provisions  told  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  agree  that : 

What  Is  perhaps  even  more  of  an  Indication 
of  our  failure  to  show  a  national  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  these  older  workers  is  the 
recent  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
They  show  that  some  6.18  million  persons 
aged  56  and  older  are  living  in  poverty.  25 
percent  of  the  nation's  35.9  million  poor  .  .  . 
and  the  lack  of  Income  heightens  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  older  Americans  in  providing  for 
their  bMlc  needs. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  I  fully  support  these  meas- 
ures, and  can  assure  you  that  these  signifi- 
cant measures,  aimed  at  ensuring  a  dignified 
and  decent  living  standard  for  older  citizens, 
will  be  a  reality. 

Let  me  conclude  then,  with  some  words  of 
a  distinguished  chtmipion  of  the  cause  of  the 
older  Americans,  Adlal  Stevenson.  They  are 
words  whlx^h  frequently  come  to  my  mind 
as  I  consider  measures  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans : 

".  .  .  What  a  man  knows  at  50  that  he  did 
not  know  at  30  Is,  for  the  moat  part,  incom- 
municable. The  knowledge  that  he  has  ac- 
quired with  age  is  not  the  knowledge  of 
formulas  or  forms  or  words,  but  of  people, 
places,  action — a  knowledge  not  gained  by 
words  but  by  touch,  sight,  sound,  victories, 
failures,  sleepleosness,  devotion,  love — The 
experience  and  emotions  of  this  earth  and 
one's  self  euid  of  other  men  and  perhaps  too, 
a  little  faith  and  a  little  reverence  for  the 
things  you  cannot  see." 

The  kind  of  reverence,  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, the  kind  of  faith  which  characterizes 
the  older  people  of  our  society  is  too  scarce, 
too  precious  in  this  great  nation  of  ours  to 
be  wasted,  or  worse,  i^rnored. 

Thank  you. 
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time  since  his  joining  the  House,  I  have 
been  singularly  impressed  by  his  ability 
and  competence.  He  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able legislative  capabilities  and  the 
House  will  be  greatly  diminished  by  his 
retirement. 

John  Tsrrt  has  chosen  to  return  to 
private  life,  abandoning  a  successful  po- 
litical career,  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  family.  This  was  a  decision  requiring 
tremendous  courage  and  sacrifice.  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
commends  John  for  his  actions,  and  wish 
him  well  in  ids  new  endeavors. 

I  know  that  his  decision  to  leave  Con- 
gress came  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration.  But  he  has  received  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  deciding  to 
place  his  family  first.  I  extend  my  per- 
sonal best  wishes  to  John  and  will  al- 
ways deeply  treasure  my  association  with 
liim  in  this  body. 


October  18,  1972 


JOHN  H.  TERRY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    KASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.   CNETLL.   Mr.   Speaker,   while   I 
have  known  John  Tbrry  for  only  a  short 
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THE  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM OP  TOMORROW:  PLYXNO 
PLAIN  OR  FANCY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Csdlfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Edward  J.  DriscoU.  president  of 
the  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Club  in  Washington  and 
addressed  this  organization  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Air  Transportation  Sys- 
tem of  Tomorrow:  Pljrlng  Plain  or 
Fancy." 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks.  I  include 
Mr.  DrlscoU's  speech  with  the  knowledge 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  It  of  inter- 
est. 

AODRXSS    BT    BDWAKD   J.    DSISOOU. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the 
state  of  the  air  transportation  industry,  and 
these  four  walls  have  heard  far  mon  than 
their  fair  share. 

Why  all  this  talk?  Why  all  the  comments, 
the  suggestions,  the  filings  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  appeals  and  pe- 
titions to  Congress  and  the  oourts? 

And  with  It  all,  why  do  we  seem  to  make 
so  little  progress  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us:  problems  such  as 
pricing;  capacity;  excessive,  even  destructive, 
competition:  illegal  charters;  widespread  il- 
legal discounting  on  scheduled  service;  and 
the  rest. 

Part  of  the  answer.  I  think.  Is  that  the  air 
transport  Industry  Is  living  in  the  past.  It 
Is  stUl  living  In  that  golden  age  when  air 
travel  was  such  a  novelty  that  p>eople  would 
pay  any  price  for  It.  And  it  refuses  to  face 
the  fact  that  today's  consumer  Is  too  so- 
phisticated to  accept  just  any  deftl  that  is 
offered  him.  He  wants  re<a  value  for  his  dol- 
lar. 

The  scheduled  Industry's  attitude  Is  typi- 
fied by  the  recent  statements  that  what  the 
industry  needs  is  "more  stabUlty  and  leas 
change." 

I  could  agree  with  more  stability,  but  not 
lees  change.  It  is  my  firm  oonvlotlon  that 
most  of  the  Industry's  problems  stem  directly 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  satisfied  the 
consumer  demand  for  low-cost  air  trans- 
portation, and  that  It  has  not  lived  up  to  tb« 


mandate  laid  down  for  It  by  the  Congreas  of 
the  United  States. 

However,  there  can  be  no  stability  within 
our  Industry  luUess  and  untU  we  make  soma 
very  basic  change*  In  the  way  the  air  trans- 
portation business  Is  conducted.  We  are  only 
deluding  ourselves  IX  we  pretend  otherwise. 

The  demand  for  change  exists.  It  is  not 
going  to  go  away. 

As  I  was  preparing  this  speech — sifting 
through  the  verbiage  and  counter-verblagt 
that  the  scheduled  versus  charter  battle  has 
produced  over  the  years,  I  noted  the  appear. 
ance  of  some  possible  areas  of  agreement 
between  the  scheduled  and  supplentental 
segments  of  the  air  transportation  Industry. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  however,  to  focus  on 
these  and  use  them  to  solve  our  mutual 
problems. 

It  Is  as  though  we  are  all  In  a  gigantic 
holding  pattern,  circling  endlessly  and  bick- 
ering among  oiirselves  and  with  the  control 
tower  about  who  should  land  first.  Our  fuel 
reserves  are  dwindling  and  In  a  little  while 
none  of  it  will  matter,  but  still  we  fight  on. 

And  In  the  meantime,  our  passengers  are 
almoet  forgotten. 

Lip  service  Is  paid  to  the  "rights  of  the 
consumer"  and  the  "need  of  the  traveling 
public,"  but  no  real  effort  Is  made  by  the 
Industry  to  protect  those  rights  or  meet  those 
needs. 

Oh  yes,  there  are  promotional  fares,  and 
discounting  practices,  and  Illegal  charters 
with  fares  that  threaten  oui  very  existence. 

But  we  haven't  really  tried  to  provide  the 
public  with  low-cost  transportation  on  a 
simple,  straightforward  basis  that  meets  its 
needs  on  an  economic  level  that  Insures  the 
well-being  of  the  Industry  and  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  Its  services  to  the 
public. 

Quite  frankly,  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  its  reason 
for  being.  What  the  Industry  sees  as  a  fight 
for  survival  may,  in  fact,  be  a  rather  elab- 
orate form  of  suicide. 

The  scheduled-versvts-supplementai  argu- 
ment has  produced  many  m3rth8;  among 
them,  the  following: 

1.  The  scheduled  carriers  and  the  supple- 
mental carriers  are  two  separate  industries. 

2.  The  U.S.  International  Air  Transporta- 
tion Policy  does  not  exist,  or  it  Is  an  empty 
policy  pronouncement  dreamed  up  by  some 
bureaucratic  regime  without  support  of  fact 
or  law. 

3.  Only  those  carriers  who  engage  in  indi- 
vidually ticketed  services  serve  the  public 
need.  Those  engaged  In  bulk  transportation 
do  not  serve  a  public  need  because  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  serve  the  public  on 
particular  routes. 

Let's  examine  these  myths  In  the  light  of 
day. 

MTTH  NO.    1 

All  carriers  presently  certificated  by  the 
CAB  are  authorized  to  engage  in  charter  air 
transportation.  This  is  the  type  of  service  de- 
signed to  provide  low-cost  air  transportation 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  economies  of 
planeload  traffic.  Part  of  the  Industry,  how- 
ever, is  also  authorized  to  engage  In  individ- 
ually-ticketed, scheduled  transportation. 
Thus,  although  there  are  two  types  of  author- 
ity, there  is  only  one  Industry — and  It's  about 
time  we  accepted  that  fact  and  started  work- 
ing together  to  develop  charter  transporta- 
tion to  the  fullest  rather  than  trying  to  de- 
stroy it. 

MYTH   NO.    2 

The  international  Air  Transportation  Pol- 
Icy  has  been  described  by  one  scheduled  in- 
dustry spokesman  as  a  policy  that  does  not 
exist.  Others  call  it  a  scheme  designed  to 
destroy  the  scheduled  industry. 

Is  that  really  so?  Let's  look  at  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  contained  in  Section  102C  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1938,  which  calls 
for: 
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"The  protnotlon  of  adequate,  eoonomlo,  and 
efficient  service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonaJale 
charges,  without  unjust  dlacrtmination,  un- 
due preference  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  de- 
structive competitive  practices." 

In  essence,  ladles  and  gentleman,  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transportation  Policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  hinged  to  that  basic  declara- 
tion: a  charge  to  the  regulators  to  Insuire 
that  proper  attention  Is  focused  on  meeting 
thoea  objectives. 

You  will  note  that  It  doesnt  say  scheduled 
carriers,  or  supplemental  carriers — it  simply 
says  air  carriers. 

MYTH    NO.    3 

There  is  no  requirement  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  that  any  level  of  charter  service 
be  maintained  on  any  specific  route  by  either 
segment  of  the  Industry.  But  then,  there  is 
no  requirement  that  any  specific  level  of  In- 
dividually-ticketed service  be  maintained  on 
any  particular  route,  either.  It  just  says 
"adequate"  service — and  relies  on  competi- 
tion and  public  demand  to  decide  what  that 
level  is.  I  think  history  will  show  that  the 
scheduled  segment  of  air  transportation  in- 
dustry has  more  than  met  the  public  need  in 
this  area. 

HoweVer,  had  the  scheduled  industry  ade- 
quately served  the  charter  market,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  not  have 
found  It  necessary  to  create  charter  spe- 
cialists to  stimulate  the  development  of  this 
type  of  service  to  meet  the  public  need. 

These  and  other  myths  have  kept  the 
scheduled-versus-supplemental  battle  going 
for  more  than  ten  years  now,  and  it's  about 
time  we  realized  that  this  Isn't  very  pro- 
ductive. What  we  should  be  talking  about  is 
the  relationship  of  Indlvldually-tlcketed  and 
bulk  transportation.  What  we  should  be  do- 
ing Is  finding  ways  to  balance  them  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  public. 

Your  speaker  last  month  referred  to  "the 
fallacy  of  bulk  transportation" — and  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  it  made  up  more  than 
half  of  the  scheduled  airlines"  traffic. 

Bulk  transportation  Is  no  myth,  but  nei- 
ther is  It  a  monster  that  threatens  to  devour 
the  scheduled  airlines.  It  Is,  quite  simply,  a 
term  coined  to  describe  transportation  that 
relies  on  volume  sales  for  Its  profitability — 
and  it  does  include  promotional  group  traffic 
as  well  as  pure  charter  traffic. 

Bulk  transportation  la  becoming  Increas- 
ingly Important  to  the  scheduled  carriers — 
as  witness  their  Increasing  charter  activity — 
and  it  promises  to  become  even  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  the  air  transportation 
Industry  as  a  whole. 

In  commenting  on  Travel  Group  Charters, 
last  week's  Airline  Reports  points  out,  "traffic 
that  shifts  or  Is  'diverted'  to  charter  .  .  .  may 
be  lost  to  scheduled  service  but  not  to  sched- 
uled airlines.  Their  authority  will  be  no 
more  limited  than  that  of  supplemental  air- 
lines and.  In  fact,  their  capacity  to  serve 
a  growing  charter  market  may  be  far  beyond 
that  of  the  supplementals." 

I  might  add  that  we  do  not  expect  signif- 
icant diversion,  but  rather  an  expanded  base 
of  traffic. 

The  challenge  facing  us,  therefore,  as  an 
Industry,  is  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing public  demand  for  bulk  transportation 
and  at  the  same  time,  protect  essential  levels 
of  scheduled  traffic  on  aU  routes. 

The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board's  new  Travel 
Oroup  Charter  riiles  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  are  the  British  Oovemnxent's 
new  Advance  Booking  regulations  covering 
charter  filghts. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  see  that  others  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  need  for  change:  tor 
example,  Pan  American's  call  to  lATA  for 
a  quote  "Innovative  and  profit -oriented  ap- 
proach to  pricing,"  unquote.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  market. 

Pan  Am's  own  economic  analysis.  It  seems, 
has  demonstrated  something  that  we  have 
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been  saying  for  some  time;  namely,  that  the 
quote  "continued  proliferation  of  promo- 
tional fares,"  and  "liberalization  of  their  con- 
dition," unquote,  are  self-diversionary  and 
are  major  taxiton  In  the  yield  erosion  in  the 
North  Atlantic  market. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  also  recog- 
nizes the  desirability — in  part  at  least — of  a 
new  look  at  rate  levels. 

Significant  though  they  are,  however,  these 
expressions  of  wlilingneas  to  change  with 
the  times  stUl  represent  what  I  would  call 
a  piecemeal  approach  to  the  problem.  We 
need  a  total  system  appro(u;h  to  regulation 
that  wiU  put  our  Industry  in  tune  with  the 
times. 

This  "total  system"  approach  to  air  trans- 
port regulation  Ls,  I  believe,  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  viable,  balanced  air  trans- 
p>ortatlon  system — which  brings  me  back  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act's  Declaration  of 
Policy,  and  the  questions  and  the  chaUengea 
that  It  presents  us  with. 

What  is  adequate,  economic,  and  efficient 
service? 

What  are  reasonable  charges? 

How  do  we,  as  an  Industry,  provide  serv- 
ice without  unjust  discrimination,  undue 
preference  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  de- 
structive competitive  practices? 

Let's  take  them  one  at  a  time. 

WHAT     IS     AOXgUATZ,     ECONOMIC,     AN9 
EFTICIKNT     SERVICE? 

As  I  see  it,  this  Is  service  which,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  satisfies  the  pub- 
lic demand,  whether  It  Is  for  IndlviduaUy- 
tlcketed,  scheduled  service,  or  for  low-coet 
vacation  travel — bulk  service. 

In  other  words,  the  levels  of  both  Indlvld- 
iiaUy-tlcketed  and  bulk  services  must  be 
tied  to  the  demand  for  each. 

Excessive  capacity  dilutes  the  airlines' 
yield  p>er  passenger  mUe  just  as  surely  as 
commingling  too  many  promotional  fares 
creates  self-diversion  and  which,  in  turn, 
also  dUutes  the  yield.  We  need  to  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  demand,  what  are  adequate 
levels  of  service  on  Indlvldxial  routes  and 
then  devise  ways  of  protecting  those  levels 
against  impairment. 

In  our  proposals  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  for  example,  we  proposed  a  method 
of  protecting  essential  scheduled  services 
against  Impairment  by  one-stop  Inclusive 
Tour  Charters — should  they  be  approved.  We 
suggested  that  In  markets  In  which  more 
than  fifty  ITC's  p)er  year  ar«?  conducted,  the 
CAB  should  establish  what  are  "essential 
levels"  of  scheduled  service  and  then  con- 
duct an  annual  review  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ITC's. 

The  Board  would  then  be  able  to  impose 
conditions  in  those  specific  markets  where 
rrc  operations  could  be  seen  to  have  Im- 
paired traffic. 

WHAT     ABZ     RXASONABUC     CHAaCXB? 

In  my  view,  fares,  whether  scheduled  or 
charter,  must  be  tied  to  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  service.  Destructive  competition  that 
drives  fares  below  cost  is  self-defeating  and 
is  detrimental  to  the  airlines  and.  In  the 
long  run.  to  the  public. 

What  is  desperately  needed  at  this  ix>lnt 
In  time  Is  a  structured  fare  system,  from 
first  class  to  charter.  In  which  the  value  to 
the  consumer  Is  balanced  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  service. 

We  have  proposed  a  fare  structure  that 
would  place  the  economy  fare  at  100  per 
cent,  the  first  class  fare  at  120-125  per  cent, 
promotional  fares  at  70-80  per  cent,  and 
part  charters  on  regularly  scheduled  flights 
at  66-70  per  cent. 

Planeload  charters,  whether  on  scheduled 
or  supplemental  camers,  would  be  46-50 
per  cent. 

Such  a  structure,  we  believe,  would  give 
the  consumer  a  clear  choice  and  show  him 
exactly  what  his  travel  dollar  can  buy.  He 
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can  then  decide  whether  he  wants  to  fly 
plain  or  fancy. 

If  he  wants  fancy  service  with  all  the 
trimmings  and  can  afford  first  class — let  him 
have  It. 

If  he  want*  IndivlduaUy-tlcketed  service 
with  aU  the  attendant  amenltlae — let  him 
have  it. 

But,  if  he  wants  plain,  low-cost  buUc 
transportation — let's  make  that  availAble  to 
him  too,  at  levels  that  are  economlcaUy 
sound  for  him  and  for  us. 

After  aU — and  as  we  are  all  painfxilly 
aware — a  sound  air  transportation  system 
cannot  exist  unless  It  is  conducted  on  a 
profitable  basis. 

In  our  brief,  we  asked  the  CAB  to  return 
to  basic  rate-making  prlnclplee  to  guard 
against  the  kind  of  loes-leader  promotional 
fares  that  have  been  playing  havoc  with 
p>er  passenger  yields  In  rec«nt  years.  The  air 
transportation  industry  must  recognize  that 
promotional  fares  are  supposed  to  generate 
new  traffic — not  shift  It  from  one  class  of 
service  to  another  or  from  one  p>art  of  the 
plane  to  another. 

How  do  we,  as  an  indiutry,  provide  service 
without  unjust  discrimination,  undu*  pref- 
erence OT  advantages,  or  unfair  or  destruc- 
tive competitive  practioesT 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  not  as  sim- 
ple as  it  would  appear,  but  there  Is  an 
answer.  It  Is: 

a.  Self -discipline  by  the  Industry — elim- 
ination of  marginal  or  below-cost  fares. 

b.  Policy  direction  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  international  fares  much  the 
same  as  we  have  domestically. 

c.  Scrutiny  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
of  all  fares  and  rejection  of  below-coat  ot 
marginal  fares  proposed  by  lATA  and  pc^c- 
Ing  of  tariffs  to  insure  that  below-coet  sched- 
uled or  charter  fares  or  rates  do  not  become 
effective. 

d.  Management  of  the  marketing  by  air 
carriers  (both  supplemental  and  scheduled) 
of  the  air  transportation  product  they  pro- 
duce. This,  of  course,  would  be  through  or 
In  conjunction  with  reputable  travel  agents 
and  tour  operators. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  UB.  air  trans- 
portation indtistry  I  am  talking  about  Is  one 

rNDtTST«T. 

Only  when  we  accept  this  as  fact  can  we 
tackle  the  chaUengee  that  face  us — rtom—- 
tlcaUy  and  IntematlonaUy. 

Only  when  we  accept  this  as  fact  can  we 
work  together  to  Implement  systems  that 
WiU  broaden  the  base  of  air  transportation 
and  provide  more  Americans  opportunltlea 
for  low-coet  vacation  travel  by  air — on  both 
scheduled  and  supplemental  airlines. 

Only  when  we  accept  this  as  fact  can 
we  deal  realistically  with  other  governments 
and  negotiate  International  aviation  agree- 
ments on  an  economic  rather  than  a  political 
basis.  After  all,  aviation  rights  are  no  differ- 
ent from  any  other  form  of  trade. 

It  is  time,  now,  to  look  to  the  fut\ire: 
take  a  long.  hard,  realistic  look  at  our  pres- 
ent system.  We  need  to  define  the  proper 
and  related  roles  of  scheduled  and  charter 
services  with  the  kind  of  "adequate,  eco- 
nomic, and  efficient"  air  transport  system 
that  the  authors  of  the  F^ederal  Aviation 
Act  had  In  mind  34  years  ago.  and  which 
was  reiterated  In  President  Nixon's  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Policy  statenient  in 
June.  1970. 

We.  as  an  Industry,  have  a  duty  to  live 
up  to  that  Congressional  mandate,  just  as 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  we  do. 

Btrr  HOW  DO  wx  do  'nnst 

The  Industry  has  solved  other  major  prob- 
lems through  cooperative  efforts  while  still 
maintaining  competition  to  the  m^TiTwntw 
extent  feasible. 

It  may  be  that  as  bulk  transportation 
becomes  even  more  of  a  dominant  part  of  our 
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air  tranaport  systwrn  that  a  aonferenc«  of 
charter  operators  or  some  similar  typ«  or- 
^nlzatlon  will  be  needed.  Of  course,  any 
such  system  would  baye  to  operate  within 
our  legal  and  regulatory  framework  and, 
above  all.  would  necessarily  refrain  from 
rate-making  or  setting  practices:  the  latter 
being  the  province  of  the  CAB. 

We  have  had  suggestions  that  our  Industry 
must  maintain  the  "status  quo."  It  seems 
totally  Illogical  and  inconsistent  In  today's 
world  to  even  think  of  maintaining  the 
"status  quo."  The  structure  of  our  society 
Is  changing,  our  ciiltvire  Is  changing,  otir 
personal  ambitions  are  expanding  and  our 
technology  continues  to  progress  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

0\ir  communities  throvighout  the  world  are 
demanding  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
tourism  movement.  If  we  In  the  United  States 
do  not  recognize  the  chsmgee  all  about  us, 
then  other  nations  of  the  world  will  move  Into 
the  leadership  of  air  transportation,  as  they 
Bjn  beginning  to  do  now,  and  we  will  become 
reactive  to  the  actions  of  these  nations  rather 
t,han  maintaining  our  role  as  the  origlnaton 
and  Innovators  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
citizens  and  our  own  Industry. 

Now,  If  the  Indvistry  is  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  measure  up  to  this  task,  then  It  may  be 
that  the  Oovemment  wlU  have  to  step  In  and 
we  may  end  up  with  more  regulation  rather 
than  leas  regulation — only  this  time,  I  am 
certain,  the  regulations  will  be  designed  to 
Insure  that  low-cost  air  transportation  Is 
available  to  the  public  on  a  continuing  basis. 

I  believe  that  unless  positive  actions  are 
taken  by  the  Industry  within  the  next  few 
months  to  eliminate  destructive  competition, 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  should  call  for  a  con- 
ference of  world  governments  with  a  view  to 
taking  the  necessary  action  to  protect  what 
the  CAB  has  described  as  quote  "the  Irre- 
sistible and  understandable  public  demand 
for  low-cost  air  transportation." 
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And  so  I  have  complete  confidence  that 
Mr.  Justice  Poll  will  be  a  bright  star  in 
his  State's  historic  galaxy  of  jurists.  I 
am  sure  that  this  lawyers'  lawyer  will 
become  a  judges'  judge. 


October  18,  1972 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  H.  POFP 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

WedTiesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  92d  Congress  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  whose  presence  Is 
alresuiy  missed,  Richard  H.  Pott.  For  no 
man  in  this  Chamber  had  a  keener  legal 
mind.  Whenever  he  stood  in  the  well  to 
address  the  House,  the  Chamber  hushed 
and  his  colleagues  listened.  With  im- 
penetrable logic  he  would  cut  through 
layers  of  complexities  to  reach  his  starkly 
clear  conclusion.  In  legislative  clashes, 
where  he  positioned  his  standard  was 
critical,  for  his  followers  were  legion.  In 
a  body  composed  mostly  of  lawyers,  he 
wsw  the  lawyer  that  the  lawyers  admired, 
respected,  and — when  they  disagreed — 
feared. 

Dick  Popt  left  his  stamp  on  the  law. 
But  his  Influence  has  not  diminished.  It 
continues  to  be  felt  more  and  more  as 
the  biUs  he  moved  through  the  Congress 
find  their  life  through  implementation. 
And  it  will  grow  as  his  ideas  and  Insights 
incorporated  in  a  draft  of  a  revision  of 
the  entire  Federal  criminal  code,  flour- 
ish in  future  Congresses. 

He  has  left  the  Federal  legislature  for 
the  State  judiciary.  It  was  evident  to  all 
of  us  that  Dick  Porr  loved  the  law.  No 
man  who  did  not  coiild  know  it  so  well. 


GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 
MINORrnES    PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  iticniOAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
under  the  leadership  of  mj'  friend,  the 
distinguished  Representatives  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy),  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings  on  discrimi- 
nation against  Government  employees  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

One  agency  given  serious  study  is  the 
General  Accoimtlng  OflBce.  I  have  just 
read  a  fine  study  of  GAO  practices  and 
policies,  and.  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  have  the  general 
comments  from  that  hearing  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Gen^lai.  Accottntino  Omcx  MzNoamxs 
Pkogeam 

General  Comments:  Note  that  we  continu- 
ally have  recommended  that  the  EEO  Ad- 
vlaory  CouncU  of  OAO  have  a  stronger  voice 
In  developing  and  implementing  QAO's 
EEO  Action  Programs.  Of  equal  Importance 
is  the  Inclusion  In  the  1973  Plan  of  a  program 
to  provide  assurance  that  the  EEO  Advisory 
CouncU  will  Indeed  represent  minority  and 
female  employees. 

The  EEO  Advisory  Council  was  created  In 
1971  to  assist  the  newly  formed  "Personnel 
Relations  Plsinnlng  Committee"  and  to  pro- 
vide assurance  that  the  "voice  of  the  rank 
and  file  employee"  would  be  heard  In  setting 
EEO  policy.  However,  the  "rank  and  file"  voice 
of  the  employees,  as  heard  through  the  EEO 
Advisory  Council  has  been  muted  in  various 
ways: 

"Elections"  are  held  by  employees  in  each 
OAO  Division  to  choose  their  representatives 
on  the  Advisory  Council  (16  members,  8 
black,  7  white)  but  then  agency  management 
officials  decide  which  of  those  so  elected  can 
actually  serve  on  the  Council  I !  Moreover,  em- 
ployees do  not  participate  In  tallying  the 
votes  cast  and  have  no  way  of  knowing  for 
certain  whether  individuals  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  have  been  "elected" 
to  serve  on  the  CouncU.  To  say  that  theae  are 
true  elections  then  is  a  mis-statement  <rf 
fact. 

The  Steering  Committee  of  the  Personnel 
Relations  Planning  Committee  has  no  repre- 
sentative sitting  on  it  from  "rank  find  file" 
employees — all  of  the  members  of  the  Steer- 
ing group  are  top  agency  officials.  The  Steer- 
ing Committee  meets  every  two  weeks. 

TTiree  of  the  16  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  "rank  and  file"  group,  are  per- 
mitted to  come  into  the  Steering  Committee 
meetings  for  half  an  hour  to  present  their 
views.  They  are  then  excused,  and  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  continues  its  deliberations 
without  them! 

The  Cltiaens  Advocate  Center  reocMn- 
mends  the  following  procedures  be  presented 
In  the  1973  Plan  to  provide  assurance  that 
the  EEO  Advls<»y  Council  meets  its  objec- 
tive of  providing  "a  channel  for  meaningful 
participation  between  employees  and  man- 
agement in  EEO  matters:" 


Tlaat  the  EEO  Advisory  CoiincU  continue 
to  have  one  representative  elected  from  each 
of  the  3  employee  organizations  ( NFPE,  APOE 
and  the  Black  Cauc\is).  Representation  ot 
the  remaining  Council  members  by  division 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  combined 
number  of  minority  and  female  employees 
within  each  division.  Por  example  The  Trans- 
portation Division  (which  has  a  sizable 
number  of  minorities  and  women)  probably 
would  have  2  or  3  representatives  on  the 
Council  while  a  division  havmg  few  ml- 
norities  or  women  would  be  required  to  share 
a  representative  with  another  division. 

TbAt  representatives  of  the  3  employee  or- 
ganizations be  permitted  to  observe  the  ^ec 
tlon  procedure  and  count  the  ballots. 

That  ail  persons  elected  to  the  CouncU 
serve  on  the  Council. 

That  provisions  be  Included  in  the  Plan 
for  representation  of  members  of  the  Advis- 
ory Council  on  the  Steering  Committee. 

The  1972  EEO  Plan  does  not  begin  to  cover 
all  of  the  areas  which  should  be  Included  in 
a  comprehensive  EEO  program.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly alarming  that  the  1972  Plan  drop* 
entirely  a  most  worthwhile  goal  outlined  In 
the  1970  Report:  Participation  In  Commu- 
nity Efforts  to  Improve  Conditions  which  Af- 
fect Employability.  This  should  be  in  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  GAO  as  a  govern, 
ment  employer  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
community.  Omitted  from  the  1972  Plan  are 
the  following  important  goals: 

"1.  To  promote  emd  lend  support,  where 
appropriate,  to  thoae  equal  housing  programs 
at  the  community  level  in  those  locales  where 
segments  of  our  agency  are  situated. 

"2.  To  provide  Information  on  available 
housing  to  job  applicants  in  respective 
recruitment  areas  as  a  regular  part  of  recruit- 
ing services  and  provide  full  aaslstance  to 
applicants  in  obtaining  fair  housing  rights 
where  known  barriers  may  exist. 

"3.  To  encourage  women  and  minority 
group  students  at  the  ooUeg©  and  university 
level  to  pursue  professional  careers  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  through  our  'Stu- 
dent Meeting'  and  'Faculty  Meeting'  pro- 
grtnas  sponsored  by  our  regional  ofBcee  and 
by  headquarters  staff  here  In  Washington. 
This  medium  of  promoting  the  discipline  and 
providing  prerecrultment  advertising  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  proven  pro- 
ductive. .  . 

"4.  To  encourage  staff  participation  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  membership  In  civic  (w- 
ganlzatlons  and  societies  as  a  viable  exten- 
sion and  positive  affirmation  of  our  support 
for  equal  opportunity  programs." 

We  fall  to  see  how  the  relaxation  of  stand- 
ards In  the  area  of  fair  housing,  whether  In 
the  Washington  area  or  in  the  regional  of- 
fices, can  aiSttrm  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. Federal  agencies  should  play  a  posi- 
tive role  as  advocates  In  helping  government 
employees  combat  the  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation In  their  respective  communities.  The 
OAO  could  actively  participate  In  such  an  ef- 
fort by  assigning  members  of  the  General 
Counsel's  Office  to  work  In  this  area. 

Finally,  the  1972  Plan  makes  no  mention 
of  the  employee  grievance  procedure,  which 
should  be  restructured  and  streamlined  11 
It  Is  to  be  effective.  The  existing  system  Is 
complex  and  discourages  employees  from 
seeking  relief  from  discriminatory  practices. 
Pew  employees,  coionselors  or  EEO  officers 
understand  the  entire  process. 

Those  employees  who  follow  the  estab- 
lished procedures  wind  up  In  a  complicated 
and  lengthy  maze  which  carries  them  from 
their  EEO  Counselor  to  their  EEO  Officer 
before  their  case  Is  even  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  EEO  Director.  In  some  cases, 
an  unfortunate  employee  may  find  that  the 
counselor  or  EEO  officer  assigned  to  his  or 
her  division  Is  his  or  her  own  supervisor 
against  whom  the  complaint  Is  being 
brought !  Whether  or  not  this  situation  exists, 
it  i:i  often  difficult  for  an  employee  to  discuss 
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a  complaint  with  an  indi'^dual  from  the  em- 
ployee's own  division. 

The  GAO  should  provide  an  alternative 
lor  those  employees  who  seek  corrective  and 
prompt  action  on  a  complaint  and  who  are 
nluctant  to  request  assistance  from  ooun- 
aalon  and  officers  within  their  divisions.  One 
guggeeted  method  would  be  to  name  at- 
torneys in  the  General  Counsels  Office  as  EEO 
Officers  and  to  permit  any  employee  having 
a  complaint  to  go  directly  to  one  of  theae 
officers  and  by-pass  the  established  proce- 
dure In  his  or  her  division.  The  EEO  Officer 
would  have  the  authority  to  request  a  meet- 
ing with  both  the  aggrieved  employee  and 
the  supervisor.  If  no  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  problem  were  found,  the  employee 
could  then  proceed  to  file  a  written  com- 
plaint with  the  EEO  Officer.  At  present,  the 
EEO  complaint  system  does  not  effectively 
provide  a  forum  outside  of  the  personnel  ad- 
ministration hierarchy  untu  a  late  stage  in 
the  formal  complaint  procedure.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  employee  Is  effectively  denied  due 
process  and  fairness  In  presenting  his  or  her 
grievance  at  the  Initial  and  critical  first  step 
to  gain  Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  The 
OAO  should  be  required  to  notify  each  em- 
ployee within  the  agency  of  both  established 
and  alternative  procedures  In  filing  grievances 
and  complaints.  Plow  charts  outlining  the 
procedures  should  be  distributed  to  all  em- 
ployees, EEO  Counselors  and  EEO  OfBeers. 

We  have  outlined  in  this  letter  only  the 
most  obvious  proWems  In  GAO's  EEO  pro- 
gram. We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Congress  seek 
the  opinions  of  the  EEO  Advisory  Council 
and  the  GAO  employee  organizations  brfore 
conducting  its  review  of  the  1973  GAO  Plan. 
They  have  first-hand  experience  of  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  within  the  GAO  and 
should  be  able  to  offer  valuable  suggestions 
for  Improvement. 

We  trust  that  the  Information  presented 
herein  wlU  prompt  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  along  the 
lines  we  have  recommended. 

MrNORTTT  and  Femalx  Employment  in  thx 
GAO  Regional  Oitices 

Discrimination  against  minorities  and 
women  Is  even  more  blatant  in  GAO  Regional 
Offices  than  In  OAO  Headquarters  Divisions. 

Statistical  data  on  minority  employment 
In  each  GAO  Regional  Office  was  released  by 
the  agency  on  May  31. 1972.  A  summary  of  the 
data  la  presented  In  Attachment  A  of  this 
Appendix.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  shocking 
facts: 

Three  of  the  15  Regional  Offices  have  no 
minority  employees : 

Atlanta  ( 125  employees) . 

Boston  (104  employees). 

Norfolk  (73  employees) . 

An  additional  2  Regional  Offices  have  no 
Black  employees : 

Dallas  ( 156  employees) . 

Kansas  City  (130  employees) . 

In  addition,  the  Seattle  Regional  Office  has 
no  minority  professional  employees. 

The  remaining  9  Regional  Offices  have  only 
token  minority  representation  on  their  staffs. 
Consider  the  following : 

The  Philadelphia  Regional  Office  has  only 
1  minority  employee. 

The  New  York  Regional  Office  has  only  1 
minority  professional  employee.  It  has  no 
Spanish  sumamed  employees. 

There  are  no  American  Indians  on  any  of 
the  GAO  Regional  Office  staffs. 

The  Washington,  DC.  Regional  Office 
(which  is  located  in  Virginia,  but  which  cov- 
ers only  a  small  portion  of  Northern  Virginia, 
portions  of  Maryland,  and  all  of  the  District 
of  Columbia)  has  only  4  Black  professional 
employees. 

There  are  no  Black  employees  above  the 
Q8-i2  category  In  any  Regional  Office,  al- 
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thotigh  there  are  618  positions  above  G&-12 
in  the  Field  Operations  Division  I 

The  statistics  presented  above  are  even 
more  significant  when  considering  the  fact 
that  the  GAO  regularly  monitors  programs 
w^ich  directly  effect  minority  groups.  Por 
example,  23  states  (and  portions  of  5  addi- 
tional sUtes)  are  covered  by  GAO  Regional 
Officials  which  have  no  Black  professional 
staff  members — this  includes  aU  of  the  state* 
in  the  deep  South.  States  having  large  Indian 
populations — Oklahoma,  Ariaona,  New  Mex- 
ico, California  and  Alaska — are  covered  by 
Regional  Offices  which  have  no  Am^erican 
Indian  employees.  New  York  City,  which  has 
a  large  Spanish-speaking  population,  is  cov- 
ered by  a  Regional  Office  having  no  Spanish 
sumamed  employees. 

The  status  of  women  in  GAO  Regional 
Offices  Is,  in  many  ways,  as  bad  as  It  Is  for 
minorities.  Attachment  B  to  thia  Appen- 
dix gives  GAO's  own  statistical  break  down 
in  the  Regional  Offices.  Unfortunately,  the 
figures  released  by  GAO  on  September  29. 
1972,  reflect  female  employment  In  the  Re- 
gions as  of  June  30,  1970!  ThU  leads  us  to 
beUeve  that  GAO  either  does  not  have 
enough  Interest  In  female  employment  to 
update  Its  figures  or  GAO  is  hesitant  to 
release  new  data  which  might  reveal  back- 
sliding on  female  employment  within  the 
reg^ns. 

The  1970  date  reveals  that  GAO  is  making 
little  or  no  effort  to  get  women  Into  all 
grade  levels  (particularly  professional  cate- 
gories) In  significant  numbers: 

The  entire  Field  Operations  Division  (ex- 
cluding military  branches)  had  a  total  of 
only  193  women  in  June  1970!  If  compared 
with  the  present  number  of  1 ,808  Field  Oper- 
ation Staff  members  (excluding  mUltary 
branches),  and  assuming  this  number  has 
not  changed  significantly  In  the  past  2 
years,  we  can  conclude  that  the  percentage 
of  woman  in  Regional  Offices  Is  only  slightly 
higher  than  10%  I 

Only  one  of  the  16  Regional  Offices  has  any 
women  above  the  GS-fi  level.  (The  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  regional  office  has  2  women  who 
are  GS-ia^).  according  to  th«  1970  sta- 
tistics. 
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persuasive  in  Senate  debate.  Until  struck 
by  illness,  he  was  tireless  in  carrying  out 
hlA  reeponslbllltiee  to  his  State  and  the 
Nation. 

I  wish  to  join  with  all  his  friends  In 
wishing  for  him  and  his  devoted  wife, 
Mary,  many  happy  retirement  years. 


SENATOR  BLARL  E.  MUNDT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GREPFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  public  serv- 
ice will  come  to  an  end  with  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MtmpT)  at  the  close  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

After  he  had  four  terms  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  South  Dakota 
demonstrated  their  confidence  In  ELarl 
by  electing  him  to  the  Senate  in  1948. 
When  he  retires,  he  will  have  completed 
24  years  of  Senate  service. 

Few  men  who  have  served  in  this  body 
have  had  such  a  wide  range  of  Interests. 
As  one  who  had  operated  a  farm  him- 
self, he  gave  close  attention  to  agricul- 
ture problems  which  were  of  concern  to 
his  State.  At  the  same  time  he  main- 
tained a  lively  Interest  in  world  siffairs 
£ind  served  most  efBclently  for  several 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

An  eloquent  speaker  as  befitting  one 
who  had  taught  college  speech,  Karl,  as 
we  all  remember,  was  most  forceful  £md 


THE    GSX>RaE    E.     SnUNGFELLOW 
CANCER  EDITORIAL  CONTEST 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NTW    JZBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  Americans  to- 
day who  are  not  aware  of  the  country's 
No.  1  public  en«ny:  cancer. 

About  53  million  Americans  now  living 
will  eventually  have  cancer;  one  in  four 
persons  according  to  present  rates.  Can- 
cer will  strike  approximately  two  out  of 
three  families. 

These  are  chilling  facts.  They  are  the 
reason  I  was  one  of  the  prim*  sponsors  of 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act,  and  have 
worked  to  secure  full  funding  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort  to  combat  cancer. 

However,  there  are  1  Mz  million  Ameri- 
cans alive  today  who  have  been  cured  of 
cancer.  Moreover,  more  oould  have  been 
saved  through  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

That  is  where  the  American  Cancer 
Society  fills  a  major  role.  It  Is  the  aim 
of  the  society  to  educate  the  public  to 
cancer's  warning  signals  so  that  they 
will  seek  the  aid  of  a  physician  immedl- 
atelj'.  The  American  Cancer  Society  also 
wants  to  impress  upon  the  public  the 
absolute  necessity  of  an  annual  check 
up  whether  or  not  there  is  any  indication 
of  cancer. 

"Hie  New  Jersey  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  is  one  of  58  divisions 
in  the  coimtry  which  have  developed  suc- 
cessful public  education  programs.  Fbr 
many  years,  the  New  Jersey  Division  ha« 
been  in  the  forefront  in  the  fight  against 
cancer.  It  is  an  ongoing  and  continuous 
endeavor. 

An  essential  phase  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division's  education  program  is  the  an- 
nusil  George  E.  Stringfellow  Editorial 
Contest,  named  sifter  the  division's  first 
president.  Through  this  contest,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1947.  the 
press  of  all  New  Jersey  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  of  all  secondary  high 
schools,  are  invited  to  submit  an  orijcinal 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  catncer  control. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  is  most  grate- 
ful to  the  press  for  its  continued  support 
of  the  contest  and  proudly  announces  the 
witmers  of  the  1972  George  E.  String- 
fellow  Editorial  Contest. 

In  the  daily  category,  the  winner  Is 
"Cancer  Control  Month:  Hope,"  written 
by  Z.  Kamin  of  the  Dally  Register,  Red 
Bank.  NJ. 

In  the  weekly  category,  the  winner  Is 
•'Around  the  Bend,"  written  by  Guy 
Frederick  of  the  News  Leader,  Netcong, 
NJ. 

In  the  high  school  category,  the  win- 
ner is  Marianne  Castranova  of  the  Dla- 
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dem  Newspaper,  Holy  Rosary  Academy, 
Union  City,  N.J. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  these  editorials 
into  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Red  Bank  (N.J.)   Dally  Register, 

Apr.  18. 1973] 

Cancsb  Control  Month:   Hof^ 

(Oeorge  B.  Strlngfellow  Editorial  Cont«8t 
Winner — Dally  Category) 
Both  by  presidential  proclamation  and 
congressional  resolution,  April  Is  Cancer  Con- 
trol Month.  Here  In  Monmouth  County.  Can- 
cer Crusader  volunteers  are  busy  spreading 
the  word  of  their  natloiial  chairman,  Joan 
Crawford,  who  confidently  says:  "The  cancer 
dragon's  days  are  numbered  ...  So  let's  help 
cut  down  the  number  with  a  checlc-up  and  a 
check  to  the  American  Cancer  Society." 

Because  we  dread  the  disease  and  because 
we  know  that  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
through  our  donations,  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide the  research  that  has  made  vast  in- 
roads against  this  killer.  Cancer  Cnisade 
fund  drives  normally  are  successfiU  In  the 
county. 

We  certainly  hope  that  this  year  Is  no  ex- 
ception, because  just  as  Inflation  has  hit  the 
household  budget,  so  has  It  hurt  the  many 
charitable  organizations  that  depend  upon 
public  support. 

It  takes  more  dollars  to  perform  this  year 
what  they  d  do  a  year  ago,  and  It  would  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  each  of  us  If  what  appears  to 
be  a  victorious  battle  against  cancer  should 
be  stalled. 

One  of  the  pKMltlve  aspects  of  the  Cancer 
Crusade  Is  that,  besides  soliciting  oontrlbu- 
tlona.  It  wages  an  educational  campaign  di- 
rected to  young  and  old,  and  those  In  be- 
tween. 

Show  business  and  sports  personalities 
have  endorsed  the  Crusade,  and  they  lend 
their  voice  in  appeals  to  the  young  not  to 
take  up  cigarette  smoking,  and  to  the  mld- 
dle-ag«Kl  to  have  check-ups  because  the  ear- 
lier cancer  is  located,  the  better  are  the 
chances  for  cure. 

The  emphasis  this  year  Is  on  convincing  all 
American  adult  women  to  take  a  simple, 
quick  and  painless  cancer  test.  It's  called  the 
Pap  test,  which  was  developed  by  sm  immi- 
grant Greek  scientist.  Dr.  Papanicolaou.  It 
can  detect  uterine  cancer  in  an  early  stage,  at 
a  time  when  it  can  be  cured.  It  Is,  as  the  Can- 
cer Society  says,  "an  unacceptable  tragedy 
that  about  13.000  American  women  died  from 
uterine  cancer  last  year.  " 

The  society  estimates  that  the  death  rate 
from  that  form  of  cancer  has  been  cut  by 
more  than  half  in  the  last  30  years,  and  It 
predicts  that  uterine  cancer  deaths  can  be 
wiped  out  if  every  woman  takes  the  test  In 
the  next  four  years. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  toll  of  cancer 
deaths  was  frightening  and  often  a  cause  for 
despair.  That  such  need  not  be  the  case  today 
Is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there  are  1,300,000 
people  In  the  United  States  who  have  been 
cured  of  cancer. 

Statistics  are  still  grim,  however.  In  that  It 
Is  expected  that  52,000.000  Americans  wlU  de- 
velop cancer.  Unleea  the  victims  have  those 
life-saving  checkups,  and  unless  science  can 
make  some  more  Important  breakthroughs, 
34.000,000  of  them  wlU  die. 

Cancer  Control  Month  is  a  time  for  hope, 
and  a  time  to  follow  Miss  Crawford's  advice: 
Oet  that  check-up.  and  send  that  check  to 
the  .American  Cancer  Society. 

[Prom  the  Netcong  (NJ.)   News  iieader, 

Apr.  13.  1972 1 

AaoiTNS  'THK  Bxiro 

(Oeorge    E.    Strlngfellow    Editorial    Contest 

Winner — Weekly  Category) 

There  was  an  accident  aroxind  the  bend 

from  my  house.  It  happened  suddenly.  Com- 
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Ing  down  the  hill,  the  brakee  of  the  car  failed. 
The  driver  and  passenger  were  fortunate, 
only  shook  up. 

The  two  were  lucky.  The  driver  chose  to 
crash  before  coming  to  the  bad  curve  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

A  neighbor  and  I  waved  a  red  flashlight 
frantically.  Others  were  coming  down  the 
hill  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Only  at  the  last 
minute  would  anyone  slow  down. 

While  directing  trafllc,  I  asked  him  about 
his  family.  I  had  not  seen  them  for  some 
time. 

"My  wife  has  cancer."  he  said.  "I  have  not 
told  her.  She  does  not  know,  but  I  cannot 
understand."  he  added.  "She  neither  drinks 
or  smokes.  Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  can- 
cer?" 

Does  It  Just  crash  Into  us  as  we  go  down 
hill  In  life?  Is  our  body  perfect  one  minute 
to  be  diseased  the  next?  Is  It  somethmg  in 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the 
food  we  eat? 

Are  we  coming  closer  to  a  cure?  We  are 
told  there  are  7  signs  to  look  for  as  potential 
danger  signals  In  a  set  of  human  brakes. 

Bleeding,  a  lump,  a  sore,  a  cough,  indiges- 
tion, change  In  a  wart  or  mole,  change  In 
discharge,  any  one  of  these  Indicates  the 
brakes  will  fall. 

Doctors  and  leaders  In  the  medical  world 
are  standing  in  the  dark,  frantically  waving 
the  red  light.  "Slow  down,"  the  light  says. 
"There  is  a  wreck  around  the  bend." 

rm  In  too  much  of  a  hurry,  the  oncoming 
human  cries  out.  I'm  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry. 

The  Cancer  Society  predicts  that  100.000 
of  these  will  crash  beyond  the  ctirve. 

So  the  fast  course  of  human  travelers  Is 
strewn  with  human  wrecks. 

When  the  crash  comes  we  use  special  diets, 
we  operate,  we  use  cobalt,  but  as  yet  the 
percentage  of  ctires  is  small.  A  ctire  Is  con- 
sidered survival  for  five  years  without  the 
return  of  cancer. 

Ptve  years  In  the  beautiful  valley  of  time. 
But  we  must  get  safely  to  the  bottom  at 
the  hill.  We  must  slow  up  for  the  red  light 
waving  In  the  dark.  We  must  give  so  always 
there  wUl  be  someone  to  wave  the  light.  Save 
for  a  pile  of  stones  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
one  hour  later  no  one  knew  of  the  wreck 
that  had  just  happened. 

The  neighbor  went  back  to  the  wreck  in 
his  own  home.  Two  weeks  later  his  wife  was 
taken  to  the  hospital.  Six  months  later  my 
neighbor  looked  into  the  face  of  his  wife, 
but  she  could  not  speak.  She  bad  died  of 
Cancer. 
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If  you  And  that  you  are  subject  to  on« 
of  these  signals  for  more  than  two  weeks,  go 
to  your  doctor  immediately,  for  cancer  Is  in- 
deed a  formidable  enemy  to  be  reckoned  with 
smce  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  death  in  this  country,  second  only  to 
heart  diseases  I  And  If  you've  got  the  ridicu- 
lous notion  that  you're  too  young  to  get 
cancer,  dont  feel  so  smug,  for  although  the 
risk  of  developing  this  dreaded  disease  In- 
creases with  age,  cancer  Is  often  found  In 
yoiing  people,  and  In  the  U.S.  kills  more  chil- 
dren from  ages  of  1  to  15  than  any  other 
disease. 

So  remember — early  detection  Is  the  best 
conceivable  weapon  against  this  horrible 
disease  which  has  plagued  man  since  the 
dawn  of  time.  And  with  this  weapon,  the  lift 
you  save — may  be  your  own. 


[Prom  the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Diadem  News- 
paper, Holy  Rosary  Academy,  June  14,  1972] 
The  Litx  You  Savx 

(Oeorge  E.  Strlngfellow  Editorial  Contest 
Winner — High  School  Category) 

Somewhere  a  businessman  Is  harshly 
coughing  over  his  lunch  while,  3,000  miles 
away,  a  young  girl  casually  Ignores  the  sore 
on  her  arm. 

What  do  these  people  have  In  common? 
Nothing,  except  that  they  could  be  two  of 
the  thousands  In  the  United  States  who 
will   needlessly  die  of  cancer  this  year. 

"Needlessly  die  of  cancer?"  you  might  ask. 
"How  can  anyone  needlessly  die  of  cancer?" 
The  truth  Is  that  many  forms  of  cancer  are 
remediable,  but  only  if  treated  In  time.  In 
fact,  it  Is  estimated  that  90.000  cancer  mor- 
talities could  be  prevented  each  year  by 
early  detection. 

Therefore,  since  time  Is  an  Important  fac- 
tor m  the  control  of  this  disease,  aware- 
ness of  the  following  danger  signals  is  per- 
tinent: unusual  bleeding  or  discharge;  a 
lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast  or  else- 
where; a  sore  that  does  not  heal;  a  change 
In  bowel  or  bladder  habits;  hoarseness  or 
cough;  indigestion  or  dlfllculty  In  swallow- 
ing; and  a  change  in  a  wart  or  mole. 


ST.  ANTHONY  CHURCH  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  Z^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  St. 
Anthony  Church  in  my  home  district  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary  in  special  ceremonies  on 
Sunday,  October  8.  Participating  in  the 
services  which  marked  the  anniversary 
were  the  Very  Rev.  William  E.  Cousins, 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  Fr.  Gerard  J. 
Clark,  pastor,  and  Pr.  Frederick  Schmidt, 
a  former  pastor. 

A  century  of  dedicated  service  is  cer- 
tainly an  occasion  for  jubilation.  How- 
ever, it  also  offers  an  appropriate  oppor- 
timity  to  recaU — and  appreciate — what 
churches  like  St.  Anthony  represeni  in 
terms  of  our  country's  moral  strength. 

I  am  therefore  plesised  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Catholic  Herald  which  outlines 
the  history  of  important  contributions 
St.  Anthony  Church  has  made  to  its 
parishioners  and  the  Nation  down 
through  the  years. 

To  the  priests,  sisters,  and  all  the 
people  of  St.  Anthony  Church  go  my 
heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

The  article  follows: 
Archbishop   Will    Presidk   akd    Preach   at 

Mass  Noting  St.  Anthont's  Cxntennial 

MiLWAUKKK. — St.  Anthony  parish  will  ob- 
serve its  centennial  Sunday  with  a  solemn 
high  Mass  beginning  at  noon. 

Pr.  Oerard  J.  Clark,  pastor,  will  be  cele- 
brant. He  will  be  assisted  by  Pr.  Frederick 
Schmidt,  a  former  pastor,  and  Pr.  Earl 
Dlonne,  part  time  assistant,  as  deacons.  Arch- 
bishop William  E.  Cousins  will  preside  anrt 
preach. 

A  dinner  will  follow  in  the  piaiish  hall. 

The  founding  of  St.  Anthony's  Is  traced 
to  1872.  a  time  when  there  was  much  Immi- 
gration from  Europe,  especially  Germans, 
Poles  and  Irish.  They  were  people  rich  in  the 
inheritance  of  their  faith  which  they  were 
determined  to  keep  in  the  New  World. 

At  that  time  old  Holy  Trinity  parish  was  a 
large  German  congregation  in  the  area  but 
Bishop  John  Martin  Hennl  realized  the  need 
for  a  second  German  parish  on  the  south 
side.  He  chose  Pr.  A.  J.  Decker  to  establish  St. 
Anthony. 

Ordained  In  December.  1871.  Father  Decker 
served  as  assistant  at  Holy  Trinity.  His  new 
assignment  presented  many  difficulties. 

Initially  he  was  strongly  opposed  on  the 
site  which   he  chose   for  the   new   church, 
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then  Mitchell  street  and  4th  avenue.  The 
opposition  resulted  In  meager  response  to 
appeals  for  funds  to  make  the  foundation. 

Nevertheless,  Father  Decker's  abilities  and 
endeavois  were  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
»fter  only  a  few  months,  on  No'vember  3, 
1872,  Bishop  Hennl  dedicated  a  ctxnblnatlon 
church-school  buUdlng.  It  was  a  two-story 
gtrocture.  with  four  classrooms  on  the  first 
floor.  The  second  floor  served  as  the  parish 
chTirch  for  the  first  10  years. 

The  school  was  opened  two  weeks  later 
by  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  with 
160  pupils  enrolled. 

Plans  for  the  present  church,  now  at  S.  9th 
and  W.  Mitchell  sts.,  were  developed  In  1876; 
and  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  parish  was 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  on  June  26, 
IWl.  Work  was  completed  and  the  build- 
lag  was  dedicated  November  19,  1883,  bjr 
Archbishop  Michael  Helss. 

Later,  gas  lights  were  added,  a  new  pulpit 
was  Installed,  the  present  organ  was  erected 
and  chimes  were  placed  In  the  tower.  In 
IBIO.  a  large  bronze  bell,  weighing  4^200 
pounds,  was  Installed  In  the  tower. 

Old  St.  Anthony  school  was  situated  on 
liltcheU  St.,  between  what  are  now  9th  and 
10th  sts.  The  number  of  students  grew  rap- 
Idly  and  soon  the  school  was  enlarged.  The 
first  rectory  was  buUt  In  1897. 

Father  Decker  remained  as  pastor  for  38 
years.  One  of  the  highlights  during  his  ten- 
iae occurred  in  1886  when  he  was  given  an 
assistant  because  at  that  time  the  peo'lsh 
numbered  560  famUles.  He  died  September 
5.  1910.  after  a  lingering  illness. 

Father  Decker  was  succeeded  by  Pr. 
Michael  J.  Oraettlnger  who  served  the  parish 
during  what  was  considered  its  golden  years. 
A  new  school,  which  coat  »95,000  was  dedi- 
cated November  7, 1920. 

The  parish  numbered  830  families,  in- 
cluding 3,110  Individuals.  The  school  boasted 
an  enrollment  of  600  and  there  were  12  ac- 
tive societies.  One  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  pride  for  St.  Anthony's  was  the  many 
priestly  and  religious  vocations  that  came 
from  Its  ranks. 

Father  Oraettlnger  remained  as  pastor 
until  his  unexpected  death  in  1926.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Fr.  Charles  P.  Keyser,  who  held 
the  pastorate  for  the  next  42  years. 

During  that  time  the  ethnic  complex  of  St. 
Anthony's  changed  considerably.  Many  Pol- 
ish people  moved  Into  the  area  and  be- 
came active  members  of  the  congregation. 

Father  Keyser  was  an  administrator  of 
exceptional  ability.  He  established  scholar- 
ships which  still  aid  many  many  graduates 
of  the  parish  school.  The  St.  Elizabeth  ma- 
ternity guUd  flnanclally  assists  mothers  at 
the  birth  of  their  children.  Also,  a  seminary 
fund  continues  to  help  young  men  studying 
for  the  priesthood. 

In  1939  Father  Keyser  instituted  the 
novena  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  which  dur- 
ing its  early  years  attracted  a  minimum  of 
2,000  to  the  devotions  each  Friday.  While  the 
number  of  participants  has  declined,  a  good 
many  from  all  parts  of  the  city  stUl  attend 
regularly. 

Father  Keyser  was  rewarded  for  his  efforts 
on  July  6,  1964,  when  Pope  Plus  XII  named 
him  a  domestic  prelate  with  the  title  of 
"Bight  Reverend  Monsignor."  But  his  ca- 
reer came  to  an  untimely  end  4  years  later. 
Msgr.  Keyser  died  July  6. 1968,  of  bums  which 
he  suffered  from  an  accidental  Are  in  the 
church. 

Ft.  PYederlck  Schmidt,  now  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick,  Beaver  Dam.  was  the  fourth  priest  to 
head  St.  Anthony's.  During  hU  tenure  the 
church,  school,  rectory  and  parish  hall  were 
renovated  and  repaired. 

Father  Clark  was  named  pastor  in  Au- 
gust, 1971.  He  serves  In  an  era  that  reflects 
great  change.  The  school  which  once  boasted 
700  pupils  now  has  188.  Many  of  the  old 
families  have  left  the  area.  Others  retain 
their  ties  and  cherish  an  Inspiring  history. 

In  Its  100  years,  St.  Anthony's  has  seen 
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3,667  couples  exchange  marriage  vows,  and 
1S,006  Infants  and  adults  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  b(4>tlsm. 


SLOVENIAN  FESTIVAL  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   nXIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
weekend  of  October  28-29  an  event  will 
take  place  that  makes  me  proud  to  be 
a  native  of  Chicago  and  a  RepreeentatiTe 
In  Congress  from  that  great  city. 

October  28  has  been  proclaimed  Slo- 
venian Day  by  Hon.  Richard  Daley, 
mayor  of  Chicago,  and  Hon.  Richard  B. 
OgUvle,  Governor  of  Illinois;  and  the 
54th  anniversary  of  Slovenian  Independ- 
ence Day  will  be  celebrated  October  29 
by  the  Slovenian  community. 

These  celebrations  are  examples  of  the 
cultural  richness  of  our  city  made  possi- 
ble by  the  creative  pride  and  community 
spirit  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  which 
came  to  America  seeking  a  peaceful  life 
in  freedom.  Our  city  and  Nation  are  Im- 
measurably richer  in  spirit  because  of 
the  contributions  of  those  immigrants 
and  their  descendants. 

The  Slovenian  Festival  weekend  will 
begin  on  Saturday  evening,  October  28. 
with  a  special  program  at  St.  Stephen's 
Hall.  1837  West  22d  Place.  Chicago.  The 
Hencek  Ensemble  of  Slovenia  will  enter- 
tain with  polkas  and  folksongs  of  their 
homeland.  Their  style  is  typical  of  Slo- 
venian village  music.  They  play  on  tradi- 
tional Instruments  Including  the  button 
box  accordion. 

Costumed  in  their  native  garb,  guests 
of  Slovenian  origin  will  be  coming  to  the 
festival  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  Dancing  will  follow  the 
concert  program  and  home-style  sau- 
sage— Slovenian  klobase — with  Slove- 
nian nutbreawl — "potlca" — will  be  served. 

Part  of  the  festival  program,  emceed 
by  Lud  and  Corinne  Leskovar,  directors 
of  the  Slovenian  radio  program,  will  be 
the  annual  Slovenlsm  Award,  given  to  a 
distinguished  person  of  Slovenian  herit- 
age, who  has  excelled  In  service  to  his 
community. 

"Oospodlchna"  Mary  KresUn,  3240 
North  Osceola,  Chicago,  has  been  se- 
lected Miss  Slovenian  Day.  Miss  Kreslln, 
an  18-year-old  senior  at  Steinmetz  High 
School,  will  read  the  Slovenian  Day  Proc- 
lamation in  Slovenian  language  and  will 
appear  sls  the  Slovenian  Princess  at  the 
International  Polk  Pair  of  the  city  of 
(Thlcago,  November  4-5. 

Slovenian  Day  in  Chicago  is  being 
celebrated  this  year  in  conjunction  with 
the  22d  anniversary  of  the  Slovenian  ra- 
dio program  of  Chicago.  The  president 
of  the  Slovenian  American  Radio  Club, 
Dr.  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar,  has  been  pro- 
ducing the  outstanding  weekly  Slovenian 
radio  program,  heard  on  WEDC  in  Chi- 
cago, for  22  consecutive  years. 

Dr.  Leskovar,  a  highly  respected  leader 
in  the  Chicago  Slovenian  community,  is 
also  active  in  msmy  civic,  educational, 
religious,  and  social  endeavors  in  the 
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Chicago  area,  and  was  named  Man-of- 
the-Year  by  the  Heart  of  Chicago  Com- 
munity Council.  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  energetic  and  creative  leadership 
over  the  years  and  wish  him  many  more 
anniversaries  full  of  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Ric- 
OM)  I  would  like  to  include  the  names  of 
all  of  the  able  officers  of  the  Slovenian 
American  Radio  Club.  The  names  of  the 
officers  follow : 

OfTICXSS   OF  TRX   SLOVXltlAM   AMXXXCaN   RADIO 

Olus 

Executive  Officers:  Dr  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar. 
President;  Ftank  Mlkec.  Vice-President:  Mary 
Poys  Laxiretlg,  Secretary;  Alma  Helder, 
Treasurer;  Stephanie  Osterman,  Recording 
Secretary;  Roman  Poesedl,  Sr.,  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

Auditors:  Otm&r  Tasner,  Mlrhaal  Flelsch- 
hacker.  Minks  Orasich. 

CvUtural  Narrator:  Prank  A.  Schonta. 

Director  of  Special  Brents:  Oorrine  Lesko- 
var. 

Directors:  John  Blatnlck,  Joseph  Osterman, 
Fred  Orehek,  Anna  Tasner,  Frank  Kamer, 
Frances  MaxweU,  Anton  Skamperle,  Ludvtk 
Jelenc,  Jerome  Boukal,  Ursula  Krzlanlk.  John 
Oblak.  Prank  Dolenc,  Mike  Korea,  Peter  Oor- 
enc. 

Slovenian  program  staff:  Ludwig  A.  Lesko- 
var, Director;  Corinne  Leskovar.  Announcer; 
Tony  Qaber,  Assistant  Announcer. 

October  29,  the  54th  anniversary  of 
Slovenian  Independence  from  Hapsburg 
domination,  is  to  be  com'  .-lurated  tbls 
year  with  a  talk  by  r  ^  Novakt 

professor  of  hlsto'-  it  /  .•  d  c'*^1ie> 
sity. 

Slovenia,  now  one  of  he  six  republics 
of  Yugoslavia,  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished historj".  Through  the  centuries, 
its  people  have  fought  with  distinction 
and  valor  for  the  preservation  of  their 
national  identity  and  cultural  traditions. 
Though  surrounded  by  powerful  neigh- 
bors, the  Slovenian  people  have,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  courage  and  fortitude,  been 
successful  in  maintaining  their  proud 
Identity.  This  has  proven  to  be  the  case 
regardless  of  where  Slovenians  have 
found  themselves,  and  today,  it  Is  our 
Americeui  Nation  which  has  benefited 
by  their  strength  of  character  and  the 
honorable  values  of  their  homeland. 

More  than  400,000  Americans  of  Slo- 
venian descent  reside  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  have  won  recog- 
nition because  of  dedicated  service  to 
their  country.  They  have  contributed 
with  distinction  to  the  cultural,  polit- 
ical, and  social  enrichment  of  our  coun- 
try. Among  these  distinguished  Sloven- 
ian-Americans are  the  Honorable  Johh 
A.  Blatnik,  Congressman  from  the 
E^lghth  District  of  Minnesota,  who  is  the 
chturman  of  the  powerful  Public  Works 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Ludwig  J. 
Andolsek,  able  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission;  the  Hon- 
orable Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  who  serves  on  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Job  SicTJBrra 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  Kansas,  who 
serves  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce  Conunlttee;  and  the 
Honorable  Frank  J.  Lausche,  former 
U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio  and  flve-terro 
Governor  of  the  State. 
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On  this  gala  22d  anniversary  of  the 
Slovenian  Radio  Program  of  Chicago 
and  the  54th  anniversary  of  Slovenian 
independence,  the  Honorable  Vlto  Mar- 
2Tillo,  alderman  and  committeeman  of 
the  25th  ward  and  annual  sponsor  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  Solvenlan  Day  Procla- 
mation, joins  me  in  extending  warmest 
congratiUatlons  and  best  wishes  to  the 
Slovenian  community  in  Chicago.  May 
the  Slovenian -Americans  continue  the 
wonderful  traditions  which  have  made 
them  a  valuable  part  of  our  great  Nation. 
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other  country  outside  the  United  States,  for 
an  Indefinite  period  of  time  in  order  to  avoid 
service  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  or  In 
ord«r  to  avoid  prosecution  as  a  deserter  from 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
order  to  avoid  prosecution  under  any  criminal 
law  of  the  State  of  Indiana  or  at  tbe  United 
States. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COT..MKR 


HON.  JAMES  A  BURKE 

or    ICASSACHU  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Maaaachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  time  to  express 
my  thoughts  about  the  Honorable  Wn,- 
LiAJC  M.  Couos,  Democrat  of  Pasca- 
goula,  \Qbs..  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Rules  Committee  who  has 
decided  not  to  return  to  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress. Bn.r.  CoLJiKR  as  he  is  affection- 
ately known  by  his  colleagues  is  one  of 
the  most  gracious  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  A  dedi- 
cated public  offlcial  he  gave  unstintlngly 
of  his  time  during  his  service  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  those  ideals  he  believed  in. 

An  articulate  spokesman  for  views  he 
could  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able. Bill  Couczk  will  be  missed  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  can  say  without 
equivocation  that  his  home  State  and 
congressional  district  was  fortunate  in 
having  his  services  these  many  years. 
Yes,  I  stand  here  today  saluting  Bill 
CoLMXH  and  wishing  him  the  very  best  in 
the  yeeLTS  to  come.  As  he  embarks  on 
another  stream  of  life  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  have  an  active  career  in  the 
years  ahead.  Bn.i.  Colmxr  always  ap- 
peared ageless  to  me,  young  in  mind, 
young  at  heart  but  wise  beyond  his 
years. 


ABSENTEE  BALLOTS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LAND€REBE 

or    UfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  yorir  attention  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
oflBcial  opinion  issued  by  the  attorney 
general  of  Indiana.  Theodore  L.  Sendak. 
I  wish  to  commend  Attorney  General 
Sendak  for  this  excellent  opinion  regard- 
ing the  matter  of  whether  or  not  to  sup- 
ply absentee  ballots  to  military  deserters 
and  other  fugitives  from  Justice  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  attorney  general's  response  is  as 
follows : 

It  Is,  therefore,  my  OSclal  Opinion  that  a 
penon  is  not  entitled  to  obtain  an  absentee 
voters  ballot  In  Indiana  when  he  has  volun- 
tarily removed  hlmaell  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  state  and  nation  to  Canada,  or  some 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
in  Congress  exercise  greater  Influence 
over  the  proceedings  of  this  body  than 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  few  men  who  have  chaired  that  com- 
mittee have  exerted  a  greater  influence 
for  the  good  than  the  Honorable  William 

M.  COLMER. 

When  the  9Sd  Congress  convenes  in 
January,  Bill  Colmkb  will  no  longer  be 
here  to  guide  us  on  the  vital  Issues  we 
shall  face,  and  the  House  will  be  the 
poorer  for  his  absence.  A  stanch  con- 
servative and  a  man  of  strong  principle. 
Bill  is  nevertheless  a  master  of  the  art  of 
reasonable  compromise,  and  many  times 
succeeded  in  reconciling  opposing  fac- 
tions on  a  measure  where  a  less  tactful 
and  experienced  legislator  might  have 
failed. 

We  have  all  learned  from  Bill  Col- 
MZR's  judgment,  and  we  shaU  all  miss 
him  personally.  It  is  my  hope  that  his 
successor  will  enjoy  an  equaJly  produc- 
tive and  effective  term  as  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ISSUES  AND  THE 
LAW  OP  THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

OF  washucoton 
in   THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
following  my  own  remarks  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  John  R.  Stevenson,  the 
legal  adviser  to  our  Department  of  State. 
This  address  was  delivered  on  October  11, 
1972,  at  a  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle  on  the  local  as- 
pects and  interest  in  United  Nations' 
Meetings  on  the  International  Law  of  the 
Sea.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  chairman  of  our 
U.S.  delegation  which  last  met  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  this  past  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  outline  of  is- 
sues and  dlfQculties  of  establishing  agree- 
ment on  new  and  up-to-date  internation- 
al conventions  is  objectively  presented  in 
Mr.  Stevenson's  remarks  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  of  interest  to  others  as  it  was  to 
those  attending  the  Seattle  conference. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
speech: 

POU3QN  POLICT   ISStJXS  AND   THX   LaW  OV  THX 

Ska  ComTRrNCB 

(Addreaa  by  the  Honorable  John  R. 

Stevenson) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  coming  Law  of  the 


Sea  Conference,  and  what  It  may  mean  to  ua 
as  Americans. 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  in  the 
public  about  the  importance  of  the  oceans  to 
our  lives.  But  I  thlnlc  many  here  would  agree 
that  this  awareness  does  not  yet  match  the 
level  of  Importance. 

Here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  have  a 
major  port,  and  a  major  segment  of  our  S^. 
ing  Industry.  Concern  about  marine  pollu- 
tion Is  strong.  Oovernment  and  private  lu- 
dxistry  conduct  Important  activities  related 
to  our  national  security.  Both  Senator*  from 
Washington  are  Chairmen  of  Committees 
that  are  deeply  concerned  with  Federal  laws 
and  policies  regarding  the  oceans  and  thetr 
resources.  Congressman  PeUy  has  a  long  reo- 
ord  of  Uiterest  In  the  oceans,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  have  him  piresent  in  Geneva  this 
summer  during  meetings  of  the  UJf.  Seabed 
Committee.  The  University  of  Washington 
has  been  a  leader  in  contributing  to  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  oceans,  and  the 
related  scientific,  economic,  technological, 
and  legal  disciplines.  Thus,  Seattle  Is  aa 
e8p>eclally  appropriate  city  for  a  meeting  of 
this  sort,  and  the  University  of  Washington 
a  particularly  suitable  site. 

Before  addressing  ocean  problems  spedfi- 
cally,  let  us  stop  for  a  minute  and  thlnX 
what  life  would  be  like  In  this  country,  or 
this  city,  or  even  this  room  if  p>eople  did  not 
agree  on  how  they  should  behave.  What  If 
there  were  no  common  understanding  of  one 
man's  rights  and  another  man's  duties?  Some 
of  us  might  adhere — perhaps  ardently — to 
one  code  of  behavior,  while  others  would 
have  different  inconsistent  codes.  Sooner  or 
later  there  would  be  conflict.  The  conflict 
would  increasingly  Involve  matters,  how- 
ever important,  that  reaUy  could  not  Justify 
the  cost  of  the  conflict  in  material  or  human 
terms.  Whether  by  agreement — social  con- 
tract if  you  wlU — or  by  force,  common  rules 
of  behavior  would  ultimately  have  to  be 
Imposed  on  everyone  In  the  common  Inter- 
est. 

In  this  situation  we  have  two  fundamental 
choices — agreement  or  conflict.  Before  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  any  specific  propos- 
als for  the  oceans,  it  Is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  President  Nixon's  firm  warning  in 
May  1970:  "If  the  law  of  the  sea  Is  not  mod- 
ernized multllateraUy,  unilateral  action  and 
international   confilct   are   inevitable." 

Let  us  remember  that  most  nations  bor- 
der on  and  use  the  oceans,  and  that  all  na- 
tions have  a  vital  interest  In  their  use  and 
preservation.  Neither  history,  nor  logic,  nor 
law  would  permit  us  to  conclude  that  one 
country,  or  one  group,  could  Itself  decide 
Its  rights  and  duties  in  the  sea  with  re- 
spect to  the  others. 

Apologists  for  unilateralism  frequently 
cite  the  succeas  of  the  1948  Tniman  P»roc- 
lamation  on  the  continental  shelf  to  make 
their  case.  They  omit  to  say  that  other  States 
whose  Interests  might  have  bi»en  affected  did 
not  object.  They  also  omit  to  consider  the 
wave  of  unilateral  claims  to  the  seas  as  well 
aa  the  sesbeds  that  followed,  and  the  dis- 
putes that  have  resulted.  They  also  forget 
that  In  1946  the  world  was  not  as  well 
equipped  with  Institutions  that  could  pro- 
vide a  multilateral  alternative  as  It  Is  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  that  no 
nation  or  group  can  make  the  aeclslons  It- 
self Is  not  limited  to  classic  forms  of  uni- 
lateral action.  We  are  all  aware  that  repre- 
sentation to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, and  at  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
Is  equal — each  State  has  one  vote.  Majority  or 
even  two-thirds  votes  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect any  real  accommodation  of  the  rele- 
vant interest  Involved. 

In  short,  if  artificial  voting  majorltlea  are 
resorted  to,  a  multilateral  conference  be- 
comes more  than  the  vehicle  choeen  by  one 
group  of  states  to  Impose  Its  will  on  an- 
other. The  mult  will  be  nothing  but  a 
variant  of  unilateral  action,  no  more  leglti- 
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mate,  and  no  more  successful;  except,  un- 
happily, that  one  more  blow  wiU  have  been 
struck  at  the  Idea  of  seeking  International 
solutions.  Those  whose  national  Interests 
are  protected  by  their  voting  strength  in 
international  forums  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  the  perceived  advantages  of 
abusing  that  strength  are  worth  the  price 
of  degrading,  if  not  destroying,  the  role  and 
influence  of  all  such  forums  on  matters  that 
affect  their  Interests. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  devel- 
oped and  developing,  beUeve  that  multilater- 
al agreement  on  a  large  regime  for  the  oceans 
Is  desirable.  This  was  manifest  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  UN  General  Assembly  to  con- 
vene a  law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  It  was  even 
more  manifest  in  the  sertousness  of  purpose 
that  marked  this  summer's  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  Seabed  Committee,  which  is  charged 
with  preparing  for  the  Conference. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  agreement 
has  already  been  reached  on  the  outcome. 
Nor  does  It  mean  that  all  agree  the  Confer- 
ence should  be  held  soon.  Strong  and  diver- 
gent interests  are  Involved.  The  real  test  Is 
not  whether  a  Conference  is  called:  It  Is 
whether  the  Conference  will  be  timely  and 
successful.  The  relationship  l>etween  time 
and  success  is  a  critical  one:  on  the  one 
hand,  adequate  preparation  Is  needed;  on 
the  other  hand,  events  and  technology  wUl 
not  stand  still,  and  may  make  agreement 
far  more  dlfllcult  In  the  future.  It  Is,  for 
example,  much  easier  to  make  a  unUateral 
claim  than  to  alter  It. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  this  fall 
will  establish  a  precise  schedule  for  further 
preparatory  work  and  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  The  question  therefore  Is:  what 
are  the  elements  of  success? 

It  Is  common  to  answer  this  question  with 
exhortations  for  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
mutual  acconunodatlon.  Indeed,  I  suspect 
that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  need 
more  than  an  ample  measure  of  such  a  spirit. 
But,  If  It  Is  to  write  rules  that  provide  the 
answers  to  real  problems,  the  Conference 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems honestly.  It  Is  not  at  all  reprehensible 
for  nations  to  Identify  their  interests  clear- 
ly and  seek  solutions  that  accommodate 
them.  My  own  view,  after  three  years  of 
negotiation  of  this  subject.  Is  that  the  na- 
tional interests  involved  are  not  as  dlfllcult 
to  reconcile  as  formal  positions  might  in- 
dicate. 

Because  of  the  divergence  of  view  regard- 
ing what  is  permitted  under  cxirrent  Inter- 
national law,  I  think  there  Is  too  great  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  gradual  conver- 
gence of  Ideas  on  what  the  effect  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  should  be.  In  this 
connection,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
States  can  take  a  far  more  flexible  approach 
to  changes  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  effected  by 
a  widely  agreed  treaty  than  they  could  to 
unilateral  changes;  the  danger  of  setting 
adverse  precedents  is  minimized  by  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  Itself  speclfles  what  con  and 
cannot  be  done. 

In  some  cases,  there  la  wide  agreement  on 
a  speclflo  result.  This,  for  example,  la  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea.  The  overwhelminc  majority  of 
States  from  all  regions  are  supportlzig  agree- 
ment on  a  12-mUe  territorial  sea.  Of  cotiraa, 
this  support  Is  frequently  contingent  on 
reaching  agreement  on  an  overall  Law  of 
the  Sea  settlement  that  satlsfactorally  t«- 
solves  other  Issues.  For  example,  we  have 
made  clear  that,  because  extension  of  the 
territorial  sea  from  three  to  twelve  miles 
would  affect  many  vital  International  straits 
that  are  narrower  than  24  miles,  there  must 
also  bf!  agreement  on  free  transit  of  straits 
used  for  International  navigation. 
In  other  cases,  the  broad  practical  objec- 
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tlves  appear  to  conunand   widespread   sup- 
port. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  resources  beyond 
the  territorial  sea.  Whenever  the  divergences 
in  various  proposals  made,  it  is  clear  that 
all  of  them  contemplate  Increased  coastal 
State  regulatory  authority  and  preferential 
rights  over  flsherles  beyond  the  territorial 
sea.  No  such  common  element  existed  at 
the  1058  and  1900  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ences. Similarly,  broad  coastal  State  manage- 
ment Jurisdiction  over  seabed  resources  Is 
widely  contemplated.  In  both  cases,  of 
course,  there  are  critical  questions  regarding 
international  limitations  on  coastal  State 
rights.  These  questions  are  of  course  the  key 
to  a  successful  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
coastal  State  economic  Jurisdiction. 

However,  the  very  broad  support  lor  a 
la-mUe  territorial  sea  itself  Indicates  that 
at  least  one  of  these  limitations  is  also  wide- 
ly supported,  namely  the  protection  of  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  overflight  in  areas 
beyond  twelve  miles  where  the  coastal  State 
exercises  resource  rights. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  there  is  very  wide- 
spread support  for  the  eetabliahment  of  an 
International  regime  for  the  seabeds  in  the 
area  beyond  coastal  State  economic  Juris- 
diction. Once  again,  there  are  however 
critical  questions  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
regime,  and  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  International  seabed  authority  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

There  Is  also  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  should  make  an 
lmp(»tant  contribution  to  International  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  marine  environment. 
The  Declaration  of  Principles  regarding  the 
seabeds  beyond  national  Jurisdiction  makes 
clear  that  the  International  regime  for  this 
area  should  Include  such  provision.  The 
United  States  has  proposed  international 
standards  to  ensure  such  protection  in 
coastal  seabed  areas  as  weU.  Where  sixlps  are 
concerned,  the  problem  Is  one  of  reconciling 
the  interest  In  free  navigation  on  the  high 
seas  and  free  transit  of  international  straits 
with  that  of  assuring  adequate  protection 
of  the  marine  environment.  This  can  be  dona 
by  seeking  adequate  measures  of  an  inter- 
national character,  such  as  making  IMOO 
traffic  separation  schemes  mandatory, 
strengthening  IMCO  Itself,  and  establishing 
certain  general  legal  principles. 

What  then  are  the  major  problems  to  be 
resolved?  I  could  give  an  exhaustive  list,  but 
let  me  discuss  some  of  them. 

First,  the  problem  of  free  transit  of  straits 
used  for  international  navigation.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  the  United  States  as  weU  as 
many  other  nations  simply  cannot  agree  that 
the  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  can  sub- 
ject the  transit  of  straits  used  for  Interna- 
tional navigation  to  the  discretion  of  the 
states  bordering  thoee  straits.  Since  for  geo- 
graphic reasons  the  use  of  such  straits  Is 
necessary  for  access  to  and  from  high  seas 
areas,  the  right  to  transit  straits  must  be 
regarded  as  an  Inseparable  adjunct  of  the 
right  to  use  the  high  seas.  In  more  reflned 
legal  terms,  this  means  that  while  we  are 
not  Insisting  on  complete  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion and  overflight  in  straits  used  for  inter- 
national navigation,  we  oppose  the  substitu- 
tion of  Innocent  passage  for  three  reasons : 

(1)  While  we  are  not  of  this  view.  It  Is 
apparent  that  certain  Important  coastal 
States  believe  they  can  unilaterally  deter- 
mine the  innocence  of  passage  subjectively, 
and  unilaterally  determine  Umltatlons  on 
such  passage,  whether  for  safety  or  pollution 
reasons,  or  for  other  reasons. 

(2)  Under  the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  to  be 
in  innocent  passage,  submarines  mtist  navi- 
gate on  the  surface. 

(3)  The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Bea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone  doe«  not  apply 
the  right  of  Innocent  passage  to  alisraft. 
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There  are  obvious  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity for  this  position,  for  maritime  powers 
and  their  allies,  and  for  countries  that  rely 
on  a  stable  balance  of  power  to  ensure  their 
own  security.  However,  these  are  not  the 
only  reasons.  The  movement  of  merchant 
shipping.  Including  tankers,  will  be  critical 
to  international  trade  for  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. For  many  nations.  exp>orters  as  well  as 
importers,  the  importance  of  such  movement 
Is  so  vital  as  to  reach  the  level  of  primary 
security  as  well  as  economic  concern.  Thoee 
who  would  leave  interests  of  such  magnitude 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  international  and  do- 
mestic politics  around  the  world  are  m- 
evltably  inviting  very  serious  problems. 

This  Is  liot  to  say  that  the  only  Interests 
mvolved  are  international.  States  bordering 
straits  obviously  have  legitimate  interests 
in  being  assured  that  vessels  and  aircraft  do 
no  more  than  transit  their  territorial  sea 
m  straits,  and  that  their  conceriis  with  safety 
of  navigation  and  pollution  are  met.  The  pro- 
posals we  have  made  regarding  international 
regulation  of  these  problems  coupled  with 
coastal  State  enforcement  rights  and  strict 
liability,  indicate  that  we  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  these  legitimate  problems  of 
straits  States.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made 
other  proposals  that  I  think  Indicate  that 
it  Is  prepared  to  do  so  as   well. 

A  second  set  of  problems  concerns  the 
nature  of  coastal  State  rights  over  resources 
beyond  the  territorial  sea. 

Under  traditional  approaches  to  the  Law 
of  the  Sea,  this  was  basically  regarded  as  a 
question  of  limits.  On  one  side  of  a  line  the 
coastal  State  had  unlimited  exclusive  rights 
over  resources;  on  the  other  side  its  high  seas 
rights  were  essentially  no  different  from 
those  of  all  other  States.  The  maJCH-  flaw  In 
this  approach  Is  that  the  coastal  State  Is 
not  the  only  State  with  Interests  on  the 
landward  side,  and  that  the  coastal  state 
has  special  problems  regarding  resources  be- 
yond the  line  that  may  not  be  shared  by 
other   States. 

The  fundamental  innovation  in  President 
Nixon's  Oceans  PoUcy  Statement  of  May  23. 
1970  Is  that  It  proposes  a  pragmatic  balanc- 
ing of  coastal  and  International  interests  In 
the  same  area,  as  opposed  to  the  older  "all 
or  nothing"  e^jproach.  WhUe  the  Continental 
Shelf  Convention  was  a  first  st^  In  this 
direction,  separating  resources  rights  from 
the  territorial  sea.  It  still  represented  an 
"all  or  nothing"  approach  regarding  the  re- 
sources. What  we  now  propose  Is  a  harmoni- 
zation of  coastal  and  internatlcxial  interests 
In  the  context  of  coastal  State  resource  man- 
agement authority.  If  these  interests  can  be 
harmonlzefl,  the  limits  question  becomes  far 
less  contentious. 

The  Interests  of  our  Padflc  Coast  flahlng 
industry  provide  a  good  example  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  approach. 

The  development  of  large,  mobUe  and 
hi^ily  sophisticated  foreign  fishing  fleets  has 
significantly  altered  the  practical  effects  of 
freedom  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas.  Serious 
depletion  of  stocks  can  occur  rapidly.  Local 
coastal  fishermen  economically  dependent  on 
coastal  or  resident  stock  are  not  in  an  equal 
comp>etltlve  position :  they  can  be  pre-empted 
by  the  distant  water  fleets  rapidly  without 
enjoying  the  same  ability  to  move  on  to  other 
areas.  Understandably,  these  fishermen  would 
like  the  United  States  to  regulate  these  fish- 
eries. For  this  regulation  to  be  fully  effective. 
It  should  apply  to  the  cocMtal  stocks  wherever 
they  may  be  off  the  coast. 

The  United  States  has  Important  commer- 
cial and  sports  fisheries  for  Pacific  salmon. 
The  viabUlty  of  these  fisheries  depends  upon 
significant  positive  measures  and  restraints 
in  the  rivers  and  streams  where  they  spawn. 
However,  the  salmon  migrate  far  out  to  sea. 
If  regulation  Is  to  be  effective,  the  coastal 
State  of  origin  should  regtilate  them  througB- 
out  their  migratory  range  on  the  high  seas. 
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We  alAo  have  an  Important  tvma  fishing 
industry  based  on  the  West  Coast.  Tuna  are 
highly  migratory  species  that  must  be  regu- 
lated throughout  their  migratory  rsjige. 
Unlike  salmon,  spawning  Is  not  localised. 
Thus,  adequate  conservation  of  txina  requires 
international  action;  no  coastal  state  could 
assure  this  on  Its  own.  Moreover,  fishing 
boats  obviously  must  follow  the  fish.  In  the 
case  of  tuna,  this  means  operations  over  a 
vide  area  of  the  sea  off  the  coasts  of  many 
i'ountries.  Thus,  by  and  large  an  economl- 
:ally  adequate  tuna  fishery  of  substantial 
size  requires  access  to  fish  off  several  coasts; 
virtually  no  coastal  State  could  develop  such 
3,  fishery  off  Its  own  coast  alone. 

Plnally,  although  important  Interests  m 
:hls  fishery  are  located  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  we  should  be*r  In  mind  that  our 
shrimp  industry  engages  In  significant  fish- 
ing not  only  off  our  own  coast  but  off  foreign 
coasts.  Its  problems  are  analogous  to  those 
of  foreign  fishermen  who  have  an  interest 
in  fishing  for  ooastal  species  off  our  coast 
Moreover,  we  should  consider  the  conserva- 
tion and  economic  effects  on  our  local  shrimp 
fisheries  If  all  these  boats  were  forced  to 
return. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  a  simplistic 
solution  cannot  resolve  all  the  relevant  prob- 
lems, for  us  or  for  others.  In  Important  meas- 
ure, the  diversity  of  our  own  Interests  Is  a 
fairly  accurate  reflection  of  the  diversity 
of  Interests  that  exists  In  the  Intematlonsj 
community  In  general. 

How  then  can  International  limitations  be 
coupled  with  coastal  State  authority  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  accommodation?  We  believe 
a  two  step  analysis  Is  needed. 

Plrst,  what  fisheries  should  be  subject  to 
coastal  State  authority  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea?  For  reasons  I  have  outlined,  we 
believe  the  coastal  State  can  regulate  aU 
coastal  stocks  wherever  they  may  be  located 
off  the  coast,  and  aU  anadromous  stocks 
throughout  thetr  migratory  range  on  the  high 
seas.  This  covers  over  three  quarters  of  all 
the  world's  fisheries.  However,  because  of 
their  biological  characteristics,  we  believe 
highly  migratory  oceanic  species  like  ttina 
should  be  subject  to  International  regula- 
tion. 

Second,  with  respect  to  coastal  and  anadro- 
mous species,  what  should  be  the  rights 
of  the  coastal  State  and  what  should  be  the 
obligations  of  the  coastal  State  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  other  States  and  the  Interna- 
tional community  In  general?  Obviously,  the 
coastal  State  shovild  be  responsible  for  as- 
suring conservation.  Beyond  this,  the  coastal 
State  should  have  an  economic  preference 
based  on  Its  capacity  to  harvest  these  stocks. 
However,  since  fish  are  a  renewable  re- 
source, the  coastal  State  has  no  need  to 
prevent  fishing  consistent  with  sound  con- 
servation measures  for  stocks  It  cannot  It- 
self fully  utilize  for  the  time  being,  and 
should  be  required  to  provide  access  to 
others  for  what  It  cannot  Itself  fully  utilize. 
Some  accommodation  with  states  that  have 
traditionally  fished  In  an  area,  and  with 
other  states  In  a  region.  Is  also  desirable. 

Finally.  If  States  are  to  have  the  neces- 
sary confidence  in  the  viability  of  such  an 
approach,  a  procedvure  for  compulsory  set- 
tlement of  disputes  Is  required.  This  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  becaiise  the 
essential  Ingredient  is  a  balancing  of  Inter- 
ests, and  States  must  be  assured  that  the 
agreed  balance  will  be  subject  to  disinterested 
review. 

We  envisage  a  similar  process  of  analysis 
with  respect  to  seabed  resources  In  coast&l 
areas.  However,  the  problems  are  different, 
and  therefore  the  solutions  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Nevertheless,  the  basic  premise  of 
coastal  State  resource  management  Jur- 
isdiction subject  to  international  treaty 
standards  and  compulsory  dispute  settlement 
remains  the  same. 

For  reasons  of  time,  I  will  not  develop  the 
analysis  here  at  great  length;  I  have  done 
so  in  other  places  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
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of  you  are  aware  of  the  oonsideratlons  in- 
volved. The  petroleum  and  gas  potential  of 
the  continental  margins  around  the  world  Is 
enoTTiMus,  and  the  need  for  sources  of  energy 
Is  growing  rapidly.  For  Important  environ- 
mental, eoonooUo,  and  other  reasons,  we  and 
other  coastal  nations  must  examine  t!hls 
problem  for  a  global,  as  well  as  coastal,  point 
of  view.  The  International  standards  we  con- 
template with  respect  to  seabed  resources  In 
ooastal  areas  are  Indicated  In  the  President's 
Oceans  Policy  Statement  of  May  23,  1970.  In 
general,  they  would  provide  for: 

Prevention  of  unreasonable  interference 
with  other  uses  of  the  oceans; 

Protection  at  the  ocecui  from  pollution: 

Protection  of  the  integrity  of  investment; 

Sharing  of  revenues  with  tbs  interna- 
tional community;   and 

Peaceful  and  compulsory  settlement  of 
disputes. 

While  the  reasons  for  most  of  these  stand- 
ards can  be  readUy  understood,  I  would  like 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  one  that  can  give 
rise  to  misunderstanding.  It  Is  obvious  that 
anyone  making  an  investment  Is  interested 
In  protecting  its  integrity.  However,  as  ener- 
gy becomes  more  Important,  the  question 
takes  on  much  broader  International  signifi- 
cance. 

Moreover,  we  are  witnessing  a  situation  In 
which  stability  of  Investment  conditions  Is 
increasing  as  a  factor  Influencing  not  only 
the  aaseesment  of  the  risk  and  rate  of  re- 
tuin,  but  the  very  decision  to  Invest  In  the 
first  place.  At  a  time  when  most  of  the 
world  is  Interested  In  stimulating  the  flow  of 
investment  capital  to  developing  countries, 
at  the  very  le«kst  we  should  try  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  p>olltlcal  factors  that  are  en- 
couraging precisely  the  opposite.  The  In- 
veeCments  required  for  offshore  oil  exploita- 
tion can  be  very  substantial. 

Treaty  st&ndards  protecting  the  Integrity 
of  investment  wotUd  be  of  gT'eat  beneflt  to 
developing  coastal  countries  that  desire  to 
attract  offshore  Investment  and  maximize 
the  potential  beneflt  from  such  arrange- 
ments. It  would  strengthen  their  ability  to 
exercise  the  right  to  decide  whether,  by 
whom,  and  under  what  conditions  such  In- 
vestment can  be  made.  The  entire  Interna- 
tional community  would  beneflt  from  the 
elimination  of  a  serious  potential  source  of 
conflict,  and  Indeed  woiild  hopefully  share 
in  some  of  the  revenues  generated. 

Another  problem  area  concerns  the  inter- 
national regime  for  the  seabeds  beyond  the 
limits  of  oo€«tal  State  economic  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  basic  problem  here  is  that  of  re- 
conciling the  Interests  of  States  with  the  in- 
digenous capacity  to  exploit  the  deep  seabeds 
with  the  interests  of  other  States  In  partici- 
pation In  the  regulation  and  beneflts  of  such 
exploitation.  These  are  not  InconslBtent  ob- 
jectives. But  they  can  be  made  to  appear  so 
if  too  much  empha«ls  is  placed  on  theoreitl- 
cal  or  ideological  considerations. 

There  is  no  dispute,  at  least  In  principle, 
about  such  matters  regarding  the  seabeds 
regime  as  the  need  to  assure  protection  of 
the  marine  environment  or  to  provide  for 
equitable  sharing  of  beneflts.  The  heart  of 
the  problem  resolves  around  three  inter-re- 
lated questions.  What  will  be  the  system  fCH: 
exploring  and  exploiting  the  resources?  What 
will  be  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  in- 
ternational authority?  How  will  the  inter- 
ests of  State  be  reflected  In  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  of  the  international  authority? 

The  desire  of  ova  citizens  and  others  for 
reasonable  and  secure  Investment  conditions 
is  Involved  In  all  these  questions.  In  the  flrst 
place,  the  opportvmlty  for  such  Investment 
must  exist.  An  International  exploitation 
monopoly  clearly  would  be  inconsistent  with 
this.  Second  the  international  organization 
must  have  regtilatory  authority  to  assure 
that  conditions  remain  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  changing  conditions,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  must  be  a  definite  element  of 
predictability  for  large  Investments  to  be 
made.  Arbitrary  action  by  the  International 
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organization  clearly  would  be  inconsistent 
wUh  necessary  predictability;  in  this  con- 
nection,  compulsory  dispute  settlement,  in- 
cluding Judicial  review  of  administrative  ac- 
tion. Is  an  Integral  element  of  a  solution.  Fi- 
nally, to  the  extent  that  the  International 
authority  has  discretionary  regulatory  au- 
thority, the  States  with  Interests  most  likely 
to  be  affected  must  be  assured  of  reason- 
able protection  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess. 

A  subsidiary  problem  relates  to  the  con- 
cerns of  those  few  States  that  produce  metals 
on  land  that  are  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
deep  seabeds.  While  our  own  and  other  eco- 
nomic studies  do  not  Indicate  that  deep  sea- 
bed production  Is  likely  to  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  world  prices  or  have  other  serious 
adverse  effects,  sonie  land  producers  remain 
concerned.  This  Is  true  despite  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  interested  land  pro- 
ducers are  not  developing  countries.  One  ef- 
fect has  been  to  sharpen  slgnlflcantly  the 
concern  over  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
International  organization.  Investors  and 
consumers  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
duction and  price  controls.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  some  developing  countries  that 
are  consumers,  and  that  would  share  in  the 
beneflts  of  deep  seabed  exploitation,  have 
made  few  attempts  to  assure  a  more  bal- 
anced approach  to  this  question  has  Intensi- 
fied the  inherent  difficulties  In  urging  con- 
fidence In  an  organization  that  is  not  yet  In 
operation. 

Scientific  research,  particularly  in  areas 
of  coastal  State  resource  Jurisdiction,  pre- 
sents still  another  problem.  The  United 
States  and  others  have  stated  their  strong 
belief  that  there  should  be  maximum  free- 
dom of  sclentlflc  research  In  the  oceans  be- 
cause such  research.  Is  and  should  be,  open 
and  of  beneflt  to  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  coastal  countries  have  questioned 
this  conclusion,  on  the  grounds  of  their 
ability  to  participate  meaningfully  In  such 
research  and  In  its  beneflts,  to  pro- 
tect their  Interests  in  resources  in  the 
area,  and  to  prevent  environmental  dam- 
age. A  new  and  more  vigorous  approach 
to  the  problems  of  training,  participation, 
and  technology  sharing  may  provide  the  basis 
for  an  accommodation  that  protects  freedom 
of  scientific  research  and  assures  that  it  is 
of  maximum  beneflt  to  all.  Including  develop- 
ing countries.  The  draft  seabed  treaty  we 
presented,  and  various  statements  we  made, 
elaborate  in  detail  on  some  of  these  ideas. 

There  are  of  course  other  problems  as  well. 
Some  of  them  will  not  be  easy  to  overcome. 
But  I  also  do  not  think  that  success  is  Im- 
possible or  even  improbable.  What  la  required 
is  a  translation  of  the  general  foreign  policy 
considerations  favoring  agreement,  that  most 
countries  share.  Into  specific  harmonization 
of  Interests  with  respect  to  each  problem.  I 
think  the  recent  session  of  the  XJH.  Seabed 
Committee  this  summer  gives  us  Increased 
hope  to  believe  this  can  be  done:  not  only — 
or  even  primarily — because  of  its  concrete 
accomplishments,  but  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  purpose  and  bualness-like  approach 
that  characterized  the  meeting. 

Some  of  you  doubtlessly  have  questions 
about  that  meeting  and  about  other  aspiects 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Accord- 
ingly, I  will  end  my  formal  remarks  here, 
and  thank  you  once  again  for  your  kind 
Invitation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or  mw  Mxxico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.      MONTOYA.      Mr.      President, 
through  the  passing  decades  many  men 
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have  entered  the  doors  of  these  Cham- 
bers as  UJS.  Senators.  For  some,  their 
stay  here  has  been  brief;  for  others, 
more  than  a  score  of  years  have  passed. 
For  some,  their  impact  on  history  is  but 
a  shadow — seen  while  they  are  here,  for- 
gotten when  they  are  gone.  For  others, 
their  records  will  be  indelibly  inscribed 
in  the  memories  Euid  annals  of  Congress 
and  the  country. 

The  words  spoken  here  today  and  the 
history  books  yet  to  be  written  will  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  Clinton  P.  Andbr- 
son's  role  in  writing  a  new  chapter  in 
American  life  through  legislative  action. 
Were  his  mark  to  be  made  solely  on  his 
24  memorable  years  In  the  Senate,  he 
would  have  few  peers  as  he  wsdks  out 
these  doors  today  into  retirement.  But 
in  recognizing  Senator  Anderson's  ac- 
complishments, we  cannot  start,  or  can 
we  end  with  this  Chamber. 

For  four  decades  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
has  devoted  his  enormous  energies  and 
talents  to  the  well-being  and  betterment 
of  his  State  and  the  Nation  at  large.  I 
personally  find  it  most  dlfftcult  to  utter 
words  adequate  to  describe  his  services 
and  our  loss  upon  his  well  deserved  re- 
tirement. 

His  vision  has  resulted  in  large  part  in 
the  creation  and  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion's atcMnic  development  program.  Our 
defense  depends  upon  it;  our  hopes  for 
tomorrow  count  on  it.  Children  yet  un- 
born will  reap  a  bountiful  harvest  of 
blessings  because  CLnrroN  P.  Anderson 
fought  for  the  establishment  of  this 
structure  which  so  many  Americans  take 
for  granted.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  him  and  have  seen  close-up 
what  it  means,  know  full  well  that  it 
is  in  truth  his  finest  legacy  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

However,  it  is  across  New  Mexico  that 
his  presence  in  the  Senate  will  be  most 
keenly  missed.  His  door  has  never  been 
closed  to  any  of  our  people.  His  efforts 
have  never  been  made  in  behalf  of  any 
but  the  best  causes.  His  courage  is  leg- 
endary; his  ability  to  produce,  unrivaled. 

No  State,  particularly  a  small  one,  pro- 
duces many  like  him.  Here  in  this  Cham- 
ber he  has  been  a  leader  among  leaders, 
sought  out  by  many  on  a  variety  of  na- 
tional and  international  problems.  In 
each  case  he  has  risen  to  the  challenge 
with  wisdom,  vision,  and  decisiveness. 

The  affection  and  respect  we  have  for 
him  transcend  party  lines.  He  has  tnily 
earned  the  high  respect  of  his  nation 
and  his  constituency.  As  he  walks  out 
these  doors,  it  is  difficult  not  to  envy  him 
and  his  record  here.  Rather,  I  know  you 
will  join  me  in  trying  to  emulate  him;  for 
such  is  greatness  made. 
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outstanding  and  dedicated  Member  of 
Congress,  will  soon  end  28  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  this  body  and  re- 
turn to  his  native  California.  Congress- 
man. Md-ler's  departure  comes  as  a  great 
loss  to  the  American  people  and  to  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
with  him. 

Okorge  Miller,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  his  unique  insight  into  the  needs 
of  America's  future.  His  essential 
strengths  that  make  him  a  superb  human 
being  have  also  made  him  a  very  effective 
public  servant. 

In  Qeorge  Miller,  Califomlans  have 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  man  of  immense 
wisdom  and  great  Integrity.  His  guidance 
and  courage  have  enabled  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  survive  hard  times  as  well 
as  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  better  life.  I 
served  with  Chairman  Miller  from  the 
very  Inception  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  Our  great  accom- 
plishments in  space  are  attributed  to  a 
large  extent  to  his  tireless  effort  and 
leadership. 

I  Join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing great  happiness  and  a  fulfilling  re- 
tirement to  Oborgb  and  his  loved  ones. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JACKSON  BETTS 


HON.  QEORQE  P.  MILLER 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  SpesJcer, 
Hon.  Oeorge  p.  Miller  of  California,  an 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  several  years  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  most  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  the  Honorable 
Watne  N.  Aspinall.  Wayne  has  been  a 
most  respected  Member  of  the  House  for 
24  years.  Wayne's  accomplishments,  spir- 
it, and  convictions  will  remain  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  many  years  to  come. 
His  good  judgment  and  high  integrity  was 
a  credit  to  this  country.  He  was  the  kind 
of  leader  who  had  the  fortitude  to  stand 
up  for  his  beliefs  and  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee during  a  grave  and  critical  time.  After 
consideration  in  an  open  and  objective 
manner  of  legislative  matters  before  him. 
Chairman  Aspinall  was  willing  to  vote 
his  conscience.  I  respect  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  feel  his  membership  will  be 
missed  by  the  House. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  Wayne 
on  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  All  these  qualities  I  have 
mentioned  were  displayed  with  great  dig- 
nity and  prestige  on  this  committee. 

I  will  rniss  Congressman  Aspinall.  He 
is  a  good  friend  and  a  neighbor  in  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  The  State 
of  Colorado  has  lost  a  senior  Member  of 
Congress  who  did  them  well.  As  he  re- 
turns to  Colorado,  I  want  him  to  know 
his  service  was  appreciated  and  respected. 
I  wish  him  every  success  in  the  future. 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or    LOUI8IAMA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  personal  satis- 
faction to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  House 
in  paying  tribute  to  my  very  close  filend 
and  fellow  colleague  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Jack  Betts. 

I  have  come  to  know  Jack  Betts  well 
during  my  11  years  in  the  House,  al- 
though Jack  had  been  serving  here  11 
years  before  I  came.  Jack  has  remained 
the  grand  gentleman  throughout  his  22 
years  here — dedicated  to  his  work  and 
the  people  of  Ohio  whom  he  loved  so 
much  and  represented  so  well.  He  is  an 
outstanding  American  patriot  who  has 
always  placed  his  love  of  coimtry  above 
all  else. 

The  Nation  and  we  here  in  the  House 
will  sorely  miss  Jack  Betts'  wisdom, 
leadership,  and  legislative  abilities.  My 
warmest  personal  regards  to  you.  Jack, 
for  the  future. 


PRANK  FISHKTN,  A  DISTINOXJISHED 

cmzEN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAuroENXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBeENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1973,  a  testimonial  rtinni.r  is 
being  given  for  a  leading  San  Fernando 
Valley  citizen.  We  will  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  for  over  30  years  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  citlaen  of  the  first  de- 
gree, who  has  used  all  his  energies  in 
Improving  the  lives  of  those  around  him. 

Frank  Plshkln  Is  this  man.  He  has 
lived  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  since  the 
age  of  17.  when  he  had  his  first  Job. 
Attending  school  at  night  he  secured  a 
college  and  legal  degree.  With  these  in 
hand  he  set  out  not  just  to  be  a  bac- 
cess  for  himself  and  his  family  but  to 
give  of  himself  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors just  as  much. 

Prank  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ban 
Fernando  Valley  Bar  Association  and  in 
this  cap€«5ity  served  on  the  original  com- 
mittee that  worked  in  the  creation  of 
legal  aid  and  lawsrer  reference  service 
for  San  Fernando  Valley.  He  has  worked 
with  the  Valley  Bar  Association  and  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association  and 
been  their  delegate  to  the  State  bar  asso- 
ciation meetings  on  numerous  occasions. 
In  the  community  Prank  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Sun  Valley  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  president  of  the  Valley 
Jewish  Community  Center  and  Temple, 
which  has  the  largest  congregation  in  the 
valley. 

As  a  personal  friend  of  Frank  Flshkln's 
for  over  20  years  and  his  colleague  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Bar  Associa- 
tion, I  can  easily  testify  to  his  consistent 
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high  integrity  and  willingness  to  use  all 
the  time  required  for  the  betterment 
of  his  oommunlty.  I  am  sure  that  Prank 
Rshkln  will  continue  this  service,  and 
we  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley  are 
grateful  to  him. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    KXCHIOAK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  could  be  more  depressing  than  to 
contemplate  tlie  next  Congress  without 
the  wonderful  Mississippi  seafood  lunch- 
eons hosted  by  the  very  distinguished 
and  beloved  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  William  M.  Col- 
MXA.  But,  alas.  Bill  Colmir  has  deter- 
mined to  retire  and  I  suppose  that  after 
40  years  of  devoted  service  he  is  entitled 
to  do  so. 

I  have  never  known  a  better  example 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  "south- 
em  gentleman"  than  Bill  Colmxr.  His 
friendship  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
rewards  of  my  own  service  here.  His  de- 
votion to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
may  be  equaled  by  some  but  is  surpassed 
by  none. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  me  to  say 
in  words  what  a  void  he  will  leave  in  our 
ranks,  or  to  recite  his  many  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  to  me  personally.  I  can 
only  wish  him  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness  as  we  say  farewell  and 
Ghxispeed. 


JOHN  L.  McMillan 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OT   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVZiS 
Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
brief  but  very  sincere  comments  on  be- 
half of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
of  many  years,  the  Honorable  John  L. 
McMillan  of  South  Carolina. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  known  John 
recognizes  him  to  be  honest,  conscien- 
tious, and  (xxe  of  the  hardest  working 
Members  of  the  House. 

My  close  association  with  John  comes 
from  our  service  on  the  Agricultiu-e  Com- 
mittee together,  where  John  is  the  vice 
chairman.  Of  course,  he  also  has  had 
cme  of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the  Congress 
by  serving  as  chairman  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee.  He  has  received  some 
criticism  from  the  papers  here  in  Wash- 
ington but  those  who  know  John  realize 
that  he  always  has  placed  his  coimtry 
above  politics.  John  McMillans  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  when  the  93d  Con- 
gress begins,  but  I  know  that  John  will 
never  stop  serving  his  country  regardless 
of  the  capacity  he  is  in. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  short.  John  McMillan  is  a  states- 
man and  the  epitome  of  what  Is  referred 
to  as  a  southern  gentleman. 


October  18,  1972 


CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 


HON.  HENRY  BELLMON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  among 
those  Members  who  are  leaving  the  Sen- 
ate to  return  to  private  life  Is  a  man 
from  my  neighboring  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, whose  career  of  public  service  has 
spanned  four  decades. 

During  this  long  and  distinguished 
career,  Clinton  P.  Anderson  has  served 
as  a  State  and  Federal  oflQcial  in  New 
Mexico,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  finally  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  since  his  election 
in  1948. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  lawmak- 
ing body,  he  has  earned  the  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  through  his  steadfast 
devotion  to  his  duties. 

Having  served  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  fully  aware  of  the  singular 
role  he  has  played  in  shaping  Important 
legislation. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  in  his 
rettrwnent. 


the  old  story  that  someone  once  de- 
scribed a  particular  girl  by  saying  that 
every  woman  has  her  price,  but  In  her 
case,  you  have  to  pay  the  $2  to  the  min- 
ister. I  told  the  lobb3^st  that  you  do  not 
get  to  Waynb  Aspinall  with  anjrthing 
but  logic  and  reason.  He  was  sometimes 
accused  of  taking  positions  that  favored 
this  interest  or  that  interest,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  every  position  he  ever  took 
in  this  body  was  because  he  was  con- 
vinced on  the  evidence  that  it  was  the 
right  position  for  his  district,  for  Colo- 
rado, and  for  the  country. 

The  final  tribute  I  would  like  to  leave 
to  him  is  this:  You  know,  any  damned 
fool  can  be  a  good  winner,  but  it  takes  a 
real  man  to  lose  with  class.  I  am  sure 
this  defeat  he  sustained  must  have  cut 
and  hurt  pretty  deeply,  and  some  men 
would  have  rim  off  and  hidden;  some 
men  would  have  cursed  the  fates  and  de- 
nounced those  who  were  responsible. 
Waynk  Aspinall  has  come  back  here 
with  good  grace,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and 
gone  to  work  cranking  out  legislation, 
going  through  all  of  the  hard  work  he 
has  always  put  in  here.  We  have  seen 
how  Wayne  Aspinall  has  accepted  a  big 
disappointment,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  good  test  of  a  man. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WAYNE  ASPINALL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  words 
of  tribute  have  been  paid  to  Wayne  As- 
pinall and  I  would  like  to  analyze  why 
these  remarks  are  so  accurate  and  so 
true.  What  sets  aside  Wayne  Aspinall 
from  other  legislators?  I  think  that  two 
or  three  things  can  be  picked  out  that 
make  him  unique. 

Let  me  list  a  few  qualities  that  char- 
acterize this  very  unusual  and  very  re- 
markable man.  One  is  the  total  mastery 
of  the  subject.  We  hear  Congress  knocked 
a  lot,  and  we  hear  committee  chairmen 
criticized  a  lot,  but  here  is  a  man  who 
knew  more  about  Interior  Committee 
jurisdiction  than  anybody  in  the  United 
States — congressional  staff,  colleagues, 
people  In  the  other  body  or  anybody  on 
the  outside. 

Second.  I  would  list  just  pure  hard 
work.  If  I  can  work  half  as  hard  as  he 
has  when  I  am  10  years  younger,  I  will 
be  very  lucky.  He  was  in  his  office  before 
any  of  us,  and  worked  longer  and  harder 
and  put  in  more  time,  I  believe,  than  any 
Member  of  this  Congress. 

The  third  thing  I  would  list  would  be 
total  integrity.  A  lobbyist  approached 
me  once  and  expressed  his  concern  about 
Chairman  Aspinall's  position  on  some 
pending  matter.  I  said  I  was  reminded  of 


PAGE  BELCHER 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I^gPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Page 
Belchxr  has  rendered  distinguished  leg- 
islative service  to  our  State  and  our  Na- 
tion. I  will  miss  his  counsel  and  advice 
and  deeply  regret  he  has  not  chosen  to 
continue  his  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

After  a  close  22-year  working  and  so- 
cial relationship,  I  can  say  that  my  im- 
pression of  Page  is  that  he  is  a  great 
down-to-earth  guy  who  speaks  a  Ian- 
gauge  that  everyone  can  understand.  He 
talks  horsesense  and  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  and  very  influential  in  the 
Congress.  For  years,  he  was  the  only 
Republican  in  our  delegation  and  was  a 
strong  conduit  to  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  EUsenhower  years.  He  has  been 
a  fine  representative  for  Oklahoma  and 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional legislative  process. 

It  is  with  fondness  that  I  remember 
Page  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  dinner 
here  in  Washington  in  honor  of  Henry 
Bellmon  who  had  just  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma.  Page  introduced  each 
Member  of  our  congressional  delegation 
to  speak  to  the  audience  and  when  he  got 
to  me  mentioned  that  he  and  I  had  come 
to  Congress  together,  had  offlced  close 
together  in  the  Cannon  Building,  had 
played  golf  together  and  were  very  good 
friends.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  were  in- 
troduced, you  reiterated  what  Pack  had 
said  about  me  and  added: 

What  Pack  could  have  aaid  Is  that  he  and 
JoHK  Jaxman  not  only  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether but  have  been  voting  together  ever 
since  they  have  been  here. 


October  18,  1972 

I  will  miss  serving  in  the  Congress  with 
Pace  but  certainly  wish  him  the  very  best 
In  his  well-earned  retirement. 


FRANK  T.  BOW 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALirourui 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 

everyone  in  either  House  of  Congress, 
our  long-time  colleague  Frank  Bow  has 
been  known  and  respected  as  a  cham- 
pion of  responsible  fiscal  policy.  He  in- 
troduced legislation  to  limit  waste  in  the 
Federal  budget  as  far  back  as  April  of 
1966,  and  did  much  to  bring  about 
House  approval  of  the  $250  billion  budg- 
et ceilln«  asked  by  President  Nixon  this 
year.  As  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
maneuvered  many  a  money  bill  down  the 
prickly  path  toward  psissage,  avoiding 
floor  fights  with  the  quiet  diplomatic 
skill  of  a  veteran  foreign  service  officer. 
Frank  Bow  learned  diplomacy  in  Con- 
gress. He  will  serve  his  country  well  in 
his  new  post  as  Ambassador  to  Panama. 
All  of  us  will  miss  him  In  the  House. 


IN  HONOR  OF  HON.  THOMAS  O. 
ABERNETHY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  idCHioAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  30 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi, 
Congressman  Tom  Aberkethy  is  retiring 
from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

His  long  record  of  achievement  and 
dedication  to  his  constituents  includes 
both  local  and  national  office.  As  mayor, 
district  attorney,  and  U.S.  Congressman, 
he  has  proved  his  commitment  to  the 
service  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  and 
his  unselfish  pursuit  of  their  welfare. 

I  have  served  with  Congressman  Aber- 
nethy  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee for  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  Members  of  Congress,  re- 
spected by  both  friends  and  adversaries. 

I  am  sure  that,  in  his  retirement  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Congress- 
man ABERNETHY  wlll  contlnuc  to  usc  hls 
talents  and  experience  to  aid  the  people 
of  Mississippi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

three  distinguished  and  dedicated  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  served  vrell  their  dis- 
tricts and  their  Nation. 

The  close  of  the  92d  Congress  will  see 
the  retirement  of  our  colleagues,  Wil- 
liam M.  COLMER,  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY, 

and  Charles  H.  GRimN. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  Join 
my  colleagues  In  pajdng  tribute  to  these 
three  stalwarts  who  decided  not  to  seek 
reelection  this  year. 

William  M.  Colmer  is  completing  40 
years  in  the  House,  20  consecutive  terms, 
most  of  which  time  h£is  been  spent  on 
the  Important  Committee  on  Rules.  For 
the  past  6  years  he  has  been  committee 
chairman. 

I  have  had  numerous  occasions  to  ap- 
pear before  his  committee — both  before 
he  became  chairman  and  since — and  If 
there  is  one  single  reference  I  could  make 
to  the  role  of  William  Colmer,  I  would 
cite  Ills  "dignity."  Always  in  my  relations 
with  him  and  with  his  committee  I  found 
this  to  be  his  hallmark. 

A  quiet  man  with  a  great  sense  of  hu- 
mor, William  Colmer  has  shown  out- 
standing leadership  and  understanding 
on  matters  of  national  concern,  while  at 
the  same  time  carefully  attending  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  his  district.  His 
record  of  achievement  will  be  hard  to 
match. 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy  is  completing  30 
years  in  the  House,  15  consecutive  terms, 
and  has  risen  to  the  position  of  third 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  second  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Ehstrict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

During  his  service  in  the  House, 
Thomas  Abernethy  has  served  well  his 
district  and  his  State.  His  public  service 
began  earlier  when  he  was  district  attor- 
ney of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  he  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Flood 
Control  Association.  I  count  Thomas 
Abernethy  as  a  good  friend  and  regret 
his  decision  to  terminate  his  membership 
in  the  House. 

Charles  H.  Grutin  Is  completing  his 
third  term  in  the  House  and  Is  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

During  his  relatively  short  3ervlce  In 
the  House,  Charles  Griffin  has  made 
many  friends  and  has  made  a  fine  mark 
on  behalf  of  his  constituency,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wsoit  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  these  three  fine  men  from  Mis- 
sissippi who  have  decided  to  close  out 
their  congressional  careers  and  return  to 
their  native  State. 


THREE  FROM  MISSISSIPPI  ARE 
RETIRINO 


TRIBUTES  TO  RETIRINO 
STATESMEN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  xrw  TOBx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missis- 
sippi delegation  in  the  House  is  losing 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  over  the 
past  14  years  to  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
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tlons  Committee  with  the  Honorable 
Frank  Bow,  now  our  ranking  minority 
Member.  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  ability,  knowledge,  and 
determination  to  keep  the  spending  of 
the  Government  witliin  the  most  reason- 
able limits  possible.  He  is  indeed  a  friend 
to  the  taxpayers,  as  he  is  to  his  colleagues 
on  the  committee  and  in  the  House. 
Frank  Bow  has  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  met  his  responsibilities 
and  fulfilled  his  duties  with  dedication 
and  generosity.  He  h«is  never  failed  those 
who  put  their  faith  in  him,  and  he  has 
always  gone  the  extra  mile  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  citizens  of  the  16th  District 
of  Ohio  have  been  ver>-  fortunate  to  have 
Frank  as  their  Representative — and  he 
has  been  equally  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  all  our  people.  The  House  will  miss 
Frank's  leadership,  and  his  colleagues 
will  miss  his  warmth  and  friendliness. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  and  every 
good  wish  go  with  Prank  Bow  as  he  takes 
up  his  new  position  as  Ambassador  to 
Panama.  May  he  have  the  success  and 
happiness  which  he  deserves. 

The*  Honorable  William  M.  McCttl- 
LocH  leaves  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  end  of  the*  92d  Congress  after  26 
years  of  outstanding  ser\'ice  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  He  has  repre- 
sented his  district — the  Fourth  of  Ohio — 
during  these  years  with  loyalty  and  abil- 
ity, and  leaves  a  record  of  service  which 
will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  follow.  Na- 
tionally, Bill  McCxtlloch  Is  recognized 
for  his  effective  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
civil  rights,  which  was  a  major  factor  in 
enacting  the  legislation  in  that  field 
which  became  the  law  of  our  land  In  the 
1960's. 

The  wisdom  and  Judgment  which  he 
has  shown  in  helping  to  solve  the  various 
problems  which  faced  the  House  over  the 
years  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues. Bill  is  a  great  legislator — but 
more  than  that,  he  is  a  fine  man  and  a 
good  friend.  I  sincerely  regret  his  retire- 
ment, but  I  wish  for  him  only  happiness 
and  health  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  this  well  deserved  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  legislator  of  22  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Jackson  E.  Betts. 

We  all  know  Jackson  Betts  to  be  a 
very  soft-spoken  gentleman..-blit  one  who 
possessed  a  nobleness  of  ptirpose  and  an 
iron  will  when  it  came  tj>  his  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  his  count/>'.  His  tenure  has 
been  distinguished  byyhls  innate  qualities 
of  falrmlndedness,  his  ever  present  wtQ- 
Ingness  to  help  oth^,  and  his  natural 
love  for  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
These  qualities  are  reflected  in  the  scores 
of  legislative  bills  he  introduced  or 
helped  to  enact  for  the  betterment  of  his 
fellow  Americans  and  all  mankind. 

The  people  of  his  State  and  our  Nation 
are  truly  grateful  to  this  outstanding 
Representative  from  Ohio,  and  I  am  truly 
grateful  to  Jackson  Betts  for  the  friend- 
ship we  have  shared  throughout  our 
years  together  In  the  House.  Betty  and  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  this  close 
personal  friendship  wiUi  Martha  and 
Jackson  Betts,  and  they  have  our  warm 
best  wishes  for  every  fulfillment  and 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 
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MAN'S  mHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM.  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wUe  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1.757  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


TRIBUTE    TO    DURWARD    HALL 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  1b  difficult 
to  depict  what  Ccmgrtss  is  going  to  be 
like  without  the  presence  of  our  friMid, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. D0RWARD  Hall.  We  have  had  our 
differences  in  the  House,  but  agreemeaat, 
not  difference,  has  usiially  prevailed  be- 
tween us. 

Dtjrward  Hall  has  been  a  tremendous 
force  for  good  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  and  his  work  £is  he  departs  the 
Washington  scene. 

DuHWABD  Hall  has  been  attentive  to 
the  work  of  the  House,  giving  legislative 
matters  a  high  priority  in  the  budgeting 
of  his  time.  Recognizing  that  we  need  to 
take  greater  precautions  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  following  the  right  coiu-se. 
he  has  probed  into  the  implications  of 
proposed  programs  as  well  as  the  opera - 
tioos  of  on-going  programs.  DtmwAED 
Hall  has  made  a  very  meaningful  con- 
tribution toward  more  thorough  consid- 
eration of  legislative  matters  and  has 
performed  an  oustanding  service  for  the 
House  and  for  the  coimtry. 

IJuRWARD,  I  salute  you  and  wish  you 
and  your  loved  ones  a  great  abimdance 
of  happiness. 


TO  RUSSIA  WITH  LOVE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  expected  to  thrill  at 
the  announced  settlement  of  the  Rus- 
sians' $11.1  billion  war  debt  for  $722 
million. 

It  may  be  another  first  aH  right — the 
first  time  the  Communist  leaders  of  Rus- 
sia ever  paid  a  dollar  on  their  debts — but 
what  a  deal  this  is. 

The  interest  on  $11.1  billion  at  5 ''2 
percent  for  1  year  is  $6.10  million.  To 
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write  off  an  $11.1  billion  debt  that  has 
been  carried  27  years  for  $722  million 
barely  covers  the  interest  for  1  year. 

This  $722  million  figures  out  to  a  re- 
covery of  eVa  cents  on  the  dollar  loan 
with  nothing  lor  interest — and  even  then 
the  Soviets  want  until  the  year  2001,  or 
30  years,  to  make  the  token  settlement. 

Consider  the  kind  of  money  we  are 
talking  about— 411.1  billion.  A  billion 
dollars  is  one  million  thousand-dollar 
bills.  A  billion  dollars  is  a  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars.  Then  our  national  leaders 
put  on  an  act  as  though  they  have  ac- 
complished something  great  in  an  offer 
to  settle  the  $11.1  billion  debt  for  only 
$722  million. 

The  Soviet's  offer  was  rldlcxilous  to 
the  point  of  being  an  insult — but  our 
leaders  took  the  bait. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  Soviet  lend-lease 
collection  deal  as  a  precedent,  little  won- 
der our  coimtry  is  in  such  poor  financial 
straits.  Can  we  not  assume  that  our 
many  other  debtor  nations  will  not  seek 
to  repay  their  foreign  aid  and  export- 
import  loans  at  a  couple  cents  to  the 
dollar. 

This  past  week  in  Congress,  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling  was  increased  by  $15 
billion  to  authorize  the  President  to  bor- 
row additional  money  at  from  5  to  7 
percent  interest  to  run  our  country.  Little 
wonder  the  need  to  continue  mortgaging 
our  country  when  we  cancel  debts  like 
$11.1  bilUon  for  $722  million— 6  Mz  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

The  Russian  debt  was  twice  the  annual 
amount  involved  in  the  revenue  sharing 
bill. 

In  short,  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  offered  to  setUe  our 
foreign  aid  revenue  sharing  loan  with 
1  year's  interest  on  the  principal,  pro- 
vided we  give  them  30  years  to  make  the 
payment  and  reassure  continued  credit 
trade  with  them  in  the  meantime. 

What  a  charade.  Who  talks  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  efforts  to  stave  off  tax 
increases? 

To  Russia  with  love;  what  a  deaL 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
half  centurj-  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Emantjil  Celler.  has  been  a  dedicated 
Eind  distinguished  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  OiUy  one  other  Mem- 
ber in  our  Nation's  history  has  served 
longer,  and  that  was  cmly  by  a  matter 
of  2  months. 

EicANTTEL  Celler  has  carried  well  his 
great  responsibility  as  longtime  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Many  matters  of  vital  importance  to  our 
country  have  come  before  his  committee 
and  he  has  handled  them  consistently 
with  complete  fairness,  giving  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  aU  sides  of  each 
question. 

Indicative  of  the  important  era  in 


which  he  has  served  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  had  a  legislative  role  in  the  enact- 
ment of  more  constitutional  amendments 
than  anyone  since  the  original  Congress 
adopted  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

His  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  law  and  the  judicial  process  is 
beyond  question.  This  is  quickly  evident 
to  anyone  who  has  observed  him  han- 
dling legislation  either  in  committee  or 
on  the  House  floor.  His  perception  la 
swift  and  pointed. 

He  has  been  the  dean  of  the  House  for 
a  number  of  yesurs  and  for  a  longer 
period  has  been  dean  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation. 

He  has  chaired  the  New  York  delega- 
tion's steering  committee,  of  which  I  am 
also  a  member,  and  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership  in  protecting  and 
promoting  matters  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  our  State. 

All  of  us  are  going  to  miss  the  day-to- 
day wise  coimsel  of  E^uanttzl  Cellxr  in 
the  House.  Although  the  pressures  on  him 
have  been  great,  he  always  has  been  most 
helpful  and  considerate  when  individual 
Members  have  sought  his  guidance. 

I  join  with  all  my  coUeagues  in  wishing 
Emanttel  Celler  continued  good  health 
as  he  puts  aside  his  legislative  chores. 
I  am  not  the  least  surprised  at  his  deci- 
sion to  carry  on  in  the  private  practice 
of  law  and  to  expand  this  work  to  include 
a  Washington  office  so  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  window  on  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much 
of  his  life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WAYNE  ASPINALL 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1955,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Conmiittee  with  Con- 
gressman Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  of  Colo- 
rado. During  the  4  years  we  served  to- 
gether on  this  committee,  I  became  aware 
of  Congressman  Aspinall's  expansive 
knowledge  about  reclamation,  irrigation, 
Indian  affairs,  and  problems  pertaining 
to  U.S.  territorial  possessions.  Being  as- 
sociated with  him  during  this  period 
helped  enrich  my  own  experience  in  a 
manner  I  shall  always  remember. 

I  trust  that  his  dedication  to  public 
service  will  continue  to  make  such  views 
available. 


THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  P. 
MILLER 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
draw  to  a  close  this  92d  Congress  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  express  a  fond 
farewell  and  sincere  best  wishes  to  a  re- 
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ejected  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  George  P.  Miller  of  CaU- 
fomia. 

With  the  sine  die  adjournment  today 
George  concludes  a  distinguished  career 
in  Congress  that  began  in  1944.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  already  won  respect  as  a 
military  officer  and  as  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Assembly. 

His  v;ork  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  was 
instrumental  in  acliieving  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  space.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
efforts  merited  for  him  the  Robert  H. 
Qoddard  Memorial  Trophy  in  1967, 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  award,  was 
presented  for  "his  sustained  leadership 
in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  na- 
tional policy  contributing  immeasurably 
to  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
the  U.S.  space  effort." 

As  he  now  approaches  a  new  stage  in 
a  biisy  and  productive  life  my  wife 
Blanche  and  I  wish  him  and  his  lovely 
wife  continued  good  health,  happiness, 
and  every  possible  fulfillment.  Undoubt- 
edly he  will  return  to  his  beloved  Califor- 
nia for  a  well-earned  rest  but  not  retire- 
ment. We  look  forward  to  his  future 
visits  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  In  the  in- 
terim his  wisdom  and  advice  will  be 
sorely  missed. 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  rise  in  honor  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  A.  Garmatz,  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  distinguished  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  of  Maryland's  Third  Dis- 
trict have  lost  a  great  representative. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  lost  a 
great  leader  in  Congress.  The  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee has  produced  many  laws  in  the  past 
6  years  under  Chairman  Garmatz  which 
are  providing  benefits  to  the  entire  world. 
Eddie  never  backed  away  from  an  issue 
and  met  every  challenge  head  on.  The 
work  and  results  of  his  committee  show 
evidence  of  this  attribute.  He  was  very 
dedicated  in  his  work  and  I  know  I  will 
personally  miss  his  presence  in  Con- 
gress. I  wish  him  a  very  fulfilling  retire- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RETIREES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  GSOBOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  join  our  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  three  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Ohio,  Jackson  E.  Brrrs, 
Frank  T.  Bow,  and  William  M.  McCul- 
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LOCK,  who  are  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

One  of  the  rewarding  aspects  of  my 
service  in  the  U.S.  Congress  has  been 
the  privilege  of  association  and  friend- 
ship with  these  three  gentlemen.  As  col- 
leeigues,  they  have  earned  my  highest 
esteem  and  respect,  so  it  is  only  natural 
that  their  presence  will  be  missed  in  the 
93d  Congress. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  appropriate 
for  us  to  dwell  on  our  regret  at  their  de- 
parture, for  each  has  compiled  an  ex- 
emplary record  which  he  can  look  back 
upon  with  satisfaction  and  pride.  Each 
hsw  served  his  district,  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  America  well  and  has  always  re- 
fiected  credit  on  the  highest  traditions 
of  public  service. 

Jackson,  in  his  work  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, Prank,  in  his  work  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  Bill,  in  his 
work  (Ki  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  have 
performed  every  task  with  excellence. 
Their  service  to  the  Congress  has  always 
been  marked  with  the  dignity  and  dedi- 
cation which  is  characteristic  of  them. 

Mrs.  Flynt  and  I  join  with  the  people 
of  Ohio  in  wishing  all  three  gentlemen 
every  good  wish  for  many  rewarding  and 
pleasant  years  ahead  as  they  return  to 
their  homes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RETIREES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Ohio,  from  the  early  years  of 
the  last  century,  hsis  been  noted  for  the 
number  and  quality  of  its  statesmen, 
having  produced  five  Presidents  and  a 
host  of  other  distinguished  leaders  such 
as  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft.  The 
three  Ohioans  whom  we  honor  today  are 
completing  their  congressional  careers 
in  that  great  tradition. 

Two  of  these  men,  Frank  Bow  and 
Jackson  Betts,  came  to  Congress  the 
same  year  I  did.  We  have  fought  many 
legislative  battles  together  over  the  past 
22  years.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Prank 
Bow  worked  unceasingly,  though  often 
to  no  avaU,  I  regret  to  say,  for  the  princi- 
ple of  fiscal  sanity.  He  has  beai  a  "Rock 
of  Gibraltar"  in  the  way  of  excessive  ex- 
penditures that  burden  the  economy  and 
cause  infiation.  If  we  had  had  more  like 
Frank  Bow  aroimd,  inflation  never 
would  have  reached  the  proportions  it 
did  in  the  late  1960's. 

Similarly,  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Jack  Betts  has  been  most 
diligent  over  the  years  in  his  efforts  to 
keep  America's  financial  house  in  order. 
As  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  revenue 
sharing,  he  had  a  major  role  in  shaping 
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the  bill  we  have  just  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent.  • 

To  Bill  McCttlloch,  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, must  go  considerable  of  the 
credit  for  much  of  the  far-reaching  legis- 
lation reported  out  of  that  committee  in 
recent  years,  particulairly  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  He  is  retiring  after  a  quarter 
century  of  service  in  this  body  and  cer- 
tainly will  be  missed  next  year. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  Frank  Bow,  Jack  Betts  and 
Bill  McCttlloch  many  years  of  good 
health  and  happiness. 


JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or    OKOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  many  dear  friends 
and  colleagues  who  have  risen  today  to 
express  their  regret  at  the  passing  of 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  public  servants 
from  this  chamber. 

John  McMillan  has  served  my  neigh- 
boring State  of  South  Csu-ollna  with  de- 
votion and  zeal  for  nearly  35  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  he  established  hmaself  as 
a  knowledgeable  and  articulate  friend 
of  American  agriculture.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  District  Committee,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  consistently  stand- 
ing up  for  his  beliefs  in  the  face  of  strong 
opix>sitlon. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  call  him  both  colleague  and  friend 
know  that  John  McMillan's  true  con- 
tributions to  his  State  and  country  will 
be  remembered  long  after  philosophical 
disputes  are  forgotten.  I  wish  for  him  the 
very  best  in  the  ensuing  years,  and  hope 
that  he  will  continue  to  lend  us  his 
valuable  experience  in  the  days  to  come. 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
FHday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Gar- 
matz) and  President  Nixon  first  came  to 
the  House  in  the  80th  Congresj^,  one  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  State  of  Maryland, 
one  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  California. 

I  came  along  2  years  later  when  these 
two  were  very  senior  second  termers,  and 
got  to  know  both  of  them  as  friends  and 
colleagues. 

But  who  would  have  guessed  in  those 
days  that  some  20  years  later  we  would 
be  working  in  close  cooperation  to  save 
the  American  merchant  marine — indeed 
the  whole  vital  American  msoitime  in- 
dustry— from  a  slow  and  painful  death. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was 
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proposed  by  President  Nixon  and  intio- 
duced  by  all  the  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant MftHn^  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
Democrats  and  Republicana.  The  com- 
mittee under  Edou  Oarjcatz'  chairman- 
ship moved  expeditiously  but  carefully 
and  1  year  after  his  original  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  signed  this  land- 
mark legislation  into  law. 

At  this  particular  season  of  this  par- 
ticular year  I  am  certainly  not  the  one 
who  is  going  to  take  any  credit  away 
from  President  Nixtm  or  my  party  for 
the  new  American  maritime  revival 
which  has  been  launched.  But  I  want  to 
say  with  all  sincerity  that  It  never  could 
have  happened  without  Eddu  Garmatz 
and  that  the  historic  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  is  a  moiumwit  to  nonpar- 
tlsanshlp  for  national  sec\irity  and  a 
nuxiument  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Baltimore. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  when  I  wish 
him  every  happiness  and  success  that  the 
future  can  bring. 


HON.  WILLIAM  COLMER 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 
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Senate  in  extending  best  wishes  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina, B.  EvKRJETT  Jordan,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  15  years  in  the  Senate. 

As  chairmam  of  the  Committ<,e  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  he  htis  won 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  members  for 
his  continuing  efforts  to  be  fair  and  co- 
operative In  recognizing  individual  mem- 
bers' needs. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing Commission.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  sit  across  the  table  from  Sen- 
ator Jordan  through  the  consideration 
of  many  difficult  and  important  issues.  I 
have  come  to  admire  his  judgment  and 
to  appreciate  the  wisdom  he  has  gained 
through  his  varied  and  colorful  career.  It 
was  once  my  pleasure  to  join  with  him  In 
an  Inspection  of  meat  processing  facili- 
ties in  Poland.  Based  upon  that  experi- 
ence and  others,  I  can  testify  that 
EvKRKTT  Jordan  is  an  effective  advocate 
and  ambassador  for  our  coimtry  and  Its 
principles. 

The  contributions  he  has  made  sis  a 
Member  of  this  body  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. I  congratulate  him  upon  his  ac- 
complishments ajad  wish  he  and  his 
charming  wife  a  rich  and  rewarding 
future. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spesiker. 
few  committee  chairmen  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  ever 
match  up  to  the  Honorable  William 
CoLjcKR.  Bill  Colkkr  has  chosen  to  re- 
tire from  the  House  ais  a  most  distin- 
guished leader  after  40  years  of  service 
to  his  district  suid  Nation.  As  another 
committee  chairman,  I  have  appeared 
before  his  Rules  Committee  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
have  always  found  him  fair  and  equitable 
in  Judgment. 

When  Bill  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  return 
10  Mississippi.  I  know  they  will  be  wel- 
comed with  open  arms.  Bill  served  in 
Congress  longer  than  any  other  Member 
in  the  history  of  Mississippi.  He  ranked 
third  in  s«iiority  among  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  electorate  in  his  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  have  truly  shown 
their  respect  and  love  for  this  able 
gentleman. 

Bill  has  shown  insight  Into  the  law- 
making process  which  few  men  can 
match.  He  has  been  a  most  effective  pub- 
lic servant,  and  I  know  his  service  as 
demonstrated  has  been  ingrained  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  time  immeasurable. 
I  commend  Bill  Colmir's  record.  I  wish 
him  every  happiness  and  a  fiilfilllng  re- 
tirement. 


B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 
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the  legislation  they  helped  to  prepare 
affected  practically  every  citizen  of  the 
Nation,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  have 
been  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  future. 
We  shall  find  them  hard  to  replace  in 
the  committee. 

While  we  wEint  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  their  past  performance,  we 
want  to  add  our  sincere  hope  that  what- 
ever role  they  choose  to  assume  In  the 
future  will  bring  them  equal  success  and 
satisfaction.  It  is  men  such  as  these  who 
assure  progress  in  the  Nation's  affairs 
and  convince  us  that  our  society  Is  pro- 
ducing talent  and  integrity  equal  to  the 
challenge  of  the  future. 


HON.  HENRY  BELLMON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  other  Members  of  the 


JAMES  MENGER  AND  KURT  BOR- 
CHARDT.  STAFF  MEMBERS,  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF  WKBT  yjaanrtA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every 
Member  knows  only  too  well,  the  smooth 
functioning  of  a  committee  depends  on 
the  technical  competency,  the  skill,  and 
Its  devote  to  Its  job  of  the  committee 
staff.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  Is  immeasurably  proud 
of  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
legislation  it  has  produced  during  the 
92d  Congress.  Acceptance  of  most  of  this 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
evidence  of  its  thorough  preparation.  For 
this  we  have  our  capable  staff  to  thank, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  work  each  member  of  the 
staff  has  done. 

It  Is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I 
find  we  shall  not  be  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  two  important 
members  of  this  capable  staff  in  the  next 
Congress,  Mr.  James  Menger  and  Mr. 
Kurt  Borchardt.  Mr.  Menger's  field  has 
been  largely  health  and  railroad  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Borchardt  has  been  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  power  and  the 
consumer  legislation  that  has  come  out 
of  our  committee.  Both  have  been  ex- 
tremely useful  to  me  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee.  They  are 
men  of  character,  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  legal  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
subject  matter  they  have  handled.  Be- 
cause they  knew  what  they  were  doing, 
we  were  able  to  offer  their  work  to  the 
Congress  with  complete  confidence  that 
it  was  right.  Considering  the  fact  that 


HON.   WILLIAM   M.   McCOLLOCH 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OP   PnnfBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Con- 
gress witnesses  the  retirement  of  Mem- 
bers whose  contributions  to  national  pol- 
icy have  been  noteworthy.  Few  men  who 
depart  the  Hill  leave  behind  as  tremen- 
dous an  impact  on  the  direction  and 
course  of  American  life  as  William  Mc- 
Ctjlloch. 

Since  I  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
joined  Bill  McCitlloch  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  his  dogged  and  courageous 
leadership  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  has 
never  ceased  to  Impress  me.  His  persist- 
ence In  the  realization  of  the  rights  of 
all  Americans  has  been  the  conscience 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  true  tra- 
dition of  the  party's  inception. 

The  unmistakable  imprint  of  William 
M.  McCtTLLOCH  is  on  the  landmark  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  Open 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  His  efforts  in  the  re- 
form of  administrative  court  procedures 
and  the  selection  of  Federal  juries  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  helping  resolve 
some  of  the  serious  defects  in  our  judi- 
cial process.  The  penetrating  Incisive  in- 
vestigation into  the  root  causes  of  many 
of  our  social  problems  by  both  the 
Kemer  and  Elsenhower  Commissions  was 
in  no  small  part  a  result  of  Bills  par- 
ticipation on  these  panels. 

The  record  of  accomplisliment  he  has 
realized  is  one  worthy  of  emulation  and 
one  of  which  he  can  justly  be  proud.  I 
know  I  am  speaking  for  more  than  myself 
when  I  say  his  presence  and  guidance 
will  be  sorely  missed.  As  he  sets  upon  the 
retirement  he  has  so  deservedly  earned. 
I  wish  him  the  very  best. 


DURWARD  G.  HALL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dur- 
ward  Hall  has  been  better  known  aroimd 
Congress  as  "Doc,"  even  though  he  gave 
up  the  practice  of  medicine  when  he  en- 
tered the  House  in  1981.  He  never  gave  up 
his  convictions  as  a  conservative.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  put  on  a  different 
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face  for  every  audience.  His  conservatism 
was  a  point  of  pride.  He  had  another 
conviction.  He  believed  his  job  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  obliged  him  to  know 
everything  he  could  learn  about  Con- 
gress. He  was  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
from  opening  to  closing  bell,  starting 
from  his  first  day  as  a  freshman.  He  knew 
floor  procedure.  He  made  himself  a  deep 
student  of  the  House,  an  expert  on  par- 
liamentary rules.  The  long  sessions  on  the 
floor  meant,  of  course,  long  hours  into 
the  night  catching  up  on  office  work.  But 
work  never  frightened  "Doc"  Hall.  We 
need  more  like  him.  I  particularly  will 
miss  his  wise  counsel  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  where  we  both  served 
for  so  long.  I  know  all  of  us  wish  him 
many  golden  years  of  retirement. 


NIXON  ADMrniSTRATION'S  CEN- 
SORSHIP PLANNING — LINKS  TO 
THE  BUGGING  OP  DEMOCRATIC 
HEADQUARTERS  IN  THE  WATER- 
GATE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  bits 
and  pieces  of  information  about  the  Re- 
publican-financed bugging  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  offices  are  be- 
ing put  together  by  many  courses,  inside 
and  outside  the  Federal  Government, 
and  one  of  the  apparently  minor  items 
interested  me  greatly.  A  month  before 
the  bugging  caper,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman  held 
hearings  on  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  planning  for  censorship  In 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  OEP 
witnesses  insisted  that  none  of  their 
censorship  plans  would  be  put  Into  effect 
in  any  emergency  short  of  a  war,  and 
they  implied  that  all  of  their  plans  were 
pointed  toward  a  censorship  system  for 
use  only  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States. 

When  the  buggers  were  caught  in  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  offices, 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
men  arrested  also  was  involved  In  the 
OEP's  censorship  planning,  so  I  had 
further  discussions  with  OEP  officials  to 
find  out  just  what  they — and  he — were 
doing  to  plan  censorship,  or  collect  intel- 
ligence Information,  or  carry  out  other 
duties  assigned  by  a  Presidential  Elxecu- 
tlve  order.  I  found  some  disturbing  facts 
which  did  not  come  out  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  and  which  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  should  know. 

James  W.  McCord,  one  of  those  ar- 
rested at  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee offices,  is  a  former  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  agent.  Apparently,  he 
was  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  oper- 
ative in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  He  eiIso 
was  the  top-ranking  security  specialist 
hired  by  the  Republican's  campaign  com- 
mittee and,  until  a  few  months  before 
the  bugging,  was  resei^e  lieutenant  colo- 
nel assigned  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to 
the  OEP  group  which  is  coordinating  in- 
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formation  to  be  collected  as  part  of  a 
censorship  program. 

The  OEP  group — called  the  Special 
Analysis  Division — SAD — meets  every 
month  in  the  Executive  Office  Building 
Annex  to  prepare  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  Information  gathered 
as  part  of  a  censorship  program  which 
will  be  put  into  effect  in  a  national 
emergency.  ITie  OEP  contends  that  the 
SAD  system  does  not  apply  to  the  in- 
formation media — to  censorship  of  the 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations. 
The  Special  Analysis  Division,  OEP  says, 
will  help  collect  intelligence  information 
from  censored  mail,  from  travellers  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  and  from  tele- 
communications. 

The  SAD  operators  also  are  preparing 
what  they  call  the  National  Watchllst — a 
list  of  information  the  censors  will  look 
for  as  thy  open  letters,  monitor  broad- 
casts and  question  travellers.  I  fear  that 
this  National  Watchllst  may  also  In- 
clude the  names  of  "questionable"  in- 
dividuals, such  as  those  collected  during 
Army  surveillance  activities,  and  also 
collect  similar  types  of  information  about 
American  citizens.  When  men  like  James 
McCord  are  involved  in  pollticsil  espion- 
age and  also  are  responsible  for  the  of- 
ficial collection  of  Information  through 
a  censorship  system,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  official  National  Watchllst  will 
pinpoint  individuals  slated  for  political 
reprisal. 

But  the  National  Watchllst  is  not  the 
worst  part  of  the  standby  censorship  pro- 
gram which  permits  a  bunch  of  military 
Intelligence  agents  to  operate  under  the 
cloak  of  civillEin  censorship. 

This  sort  of  a  program  for  censorship 
and  citizen-watching  is  questionable 
enough  if  it  will  be  used  only  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  Some  bend- 
ing and  twisting  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem can  be  excused  by  the  fear  of  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States.  But  none  of 
these  violations  of  the  democratic  ideals 
are  justifiable  in  the  limited  "brush  fire" 
types  of  wars  or  in  military  conflicts 
which  do  not  involve  nuclear  attacks 
upon  the  United  States — wars  like  that 
in  Vietnam,  for  instance. 

Yet  that  is  just  the  type  of  conflict 
the  SAD  system  of  censorship  is  pointed 
toward.  As  I  looked  behind  the  sworn 
testimony  of  OEP  witnesses  who  implied 
that  their  censorship  and  information- 
collection  plan  would  be  put  into  effect 
on^  11  there  were  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States,  I  found  they  are  ready 
to  impose  censorship  in  the  United  States 
when  we  become  involved  in  a  foreign 
conflict  just  like  the  Vietnam  war.  As  a 
result  of  my  Inquiry  Into  James  McCord's 
involvement  in  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  bugging,  I  uncovered  the 
OEP's  national  censorship  plan. 

Section  1  of  chapter  4  of  the  national 
censorship  plan  explains  the  contingen- 
cies under  which  the  censorship  system 
will  be  activated: 

The  contingencies  to  be  con&idered  In  any 
emergency  planning  within  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment  are  many  and  varied.  In  planning 
for  National  Censcmhlp  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider only  tboee  contingencies,  or  situations, 
wherein  the  National  Seciirlty  may  require 
Impoaltlon  of  such  censorship.  Oenerally 
stated  these  are:  (a)  General  War;  (b)  Lim- 
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Ited  war,  or  conflicts  of  the  "brush  Are"  type. 
In  which  United  States  forces  are  involved 
elsewhere  in  the  world  on  land.  sea.  or  in 
the  air." 

The  Government's  official  plan  permits 
censorship  not  only  in  a  general,  nuclear 
war  but  also  in  a  limited  conflict  the 
President  might  involve  us  in  anywhere 
In  the  world.  And  some  of  the  details  of 
this  censorship  plan  were  apparently 
worked  out  by  a  political  security  opera- 
tive who  was  caught  spying  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  on  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

This  whole  smelly  mess  raises  many 
questions: 

Why  are  military  Intelligence  types 
given  responsibllltar  for  censorship  plan- 
ning? 

Why  are  they  planning  censorship  for 
"brush  fire"  wars  which  do  not  Involve 
attacks  on  the  United  States? 

What  sort  of  Information,  and  whose 
names,  will  be  put  on  the  national  watch- 
llst? 

What  other  facts  about  the  censorship 
system  have  been  hidden  from  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public? 

Since  1963  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
has  occasionally  investigated  the  Govern- 
ment's censorship  planning.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  full-scale  study  of  both  the 
plans  and  the  practices  and,  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  I  will  Initiate  such  a 
stiidy  immediately,  asking  formal  ques- 
tions of  the  censorship  planners  In  prep- 
aration for  full-scale  hearings  in  the 
next  Congress. 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAIOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
to  join  Mr.  Kyl  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Hon.  Karl  M.  LeCompte. 

Congressman  LeCompte  served  our 
Nation,  and  the  great  State  of  Iowa,  as 
a  State  senator,  a  soldier,  and  as  a  U.S. 
Representative  for  20  years.  He  led  his 
constituents  through  troubled  times, 
times  of  peace,  and  times  of  war.  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Iowa  has  lost  a  great  lead- 
er, and  we  have  lost  a  former  colleague, 
but  his  mark  uj)on  the  State  will  serve 
as  an  Inspiration  to  the  young  people,  the 
people  he  loved  and  helped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Dom  joins  with  me 
in  expressing  our  condolences  to  Mrs. 
LeCompte  and  his  wonderful  family. 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICItlQM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GEaiALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
long  before  women's  lib  became  a  house- 
hold word  the  distinguished  genUewoman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Plor- 
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nfCK  P.  Dwrra,  was  not  only  working  to 
secure  equal  rights  for  women  but  dem- 
onstrating that  they  are  eminently  capa- 
ble as  public  servants. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  16  years 
ago,  Flo  served  as  an  officer  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  and  for  8  years 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legislature.  Her  career  was  capped  In 
1965  by  becoming  ranking  Republicsm 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Gtovem- 
ment  Operations  cuid  since  I  have  been 
minority  leader  she  has  been  a  valued 
counselor  and  loyal  friend. 

We  shall  all  miss  Plo  Dwyir's  great 
contributions  and  we  wish  her  all  the 
best  as  she  leaves  us  at  the  close  of  this 
Congress. 


HCA  PRODUCES  LANDMARK  REDUC- 
TION IN  HOSPITAL  COSTS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

or  CAuroRtriA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not 
news  that  we  face  a  massive  health  care 
crisis  in  this  country.  As  the  recent  DSG 
study  pointed  out,  one  of  the  sources  of 
thi:  crisis  is  the  high  cost  of  medical  care, 
especially  hospital  care. 

Despite  the  general  inability  of  exist- 
ing health  institutions  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  there  have  been  a  few  note- 
worthy exceptions.  One  such  exception 
is  the  Miami  North  Shore  Hospital,  man- 
aged by  the  Hospital  Corp.  of  America. 

This  hospital  recently  announced  ma- 
jor reductions  In  room  rates  that  will 
save  patients  a  half-million  dollars  an- 
nually. The  reductions  would  cut  some 
room  rates  $11  per  day  and  would  reduce 
total  room  and  board  costs  to  patients  by 
approximately  10  percent. 

The  method  employed  by  HCA  at 
North  Shore  in  the  reduction  of  costs 
was  simply  efficiency.  Major  cost  savings 
were  tichieved  at  North  Shore  through 
Improvements  in  food  service  operations, 
business  office  operation,  and  housekeep- 
ing, developing  better  cost  and  billing 
controls  in  several  departments,  and  in 
general  management  of  the  facility 
which  resulted  in  mijor  reductions  In 
personnel  costs. 

These  cost  savings,  moreover,  were 
employed  in  a  manner  that  directly  re- 
lieved the  hospital  patient.  As  Dr.  Pred 
Oimion,  president  of  the  North  Shore 
Board  of  Trustees,  explained.  He  stated 
that: 

Patient  room  rates  are  the  part  of  the  hos- 
pital bin  which  most  patients  pay  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  Most  other  hospital  charges  are 
fully  covered  by  some  form  of  Insurance  or 
other  reimbursement  program,  so  we  selected 
room  rates  as  the  area  for  reduction  most 
beneficial  to  the  average  patient. 

This  kind  of  policy  is  almost  com- 
pletely unheard  of  in  a  day  when  most 
other  hospitals  are  seeking  approval  for 
increases  rather  than  considering  reduc- 
tions in  charges.  The  cost  of  health  care 
in  this  country  can  be  cut.  and  the  North 
Shore  Hospital  stands  as  proof  of  that 
fact.  The  example  set  in  Miami  can  be 
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duplicated  in  other  hospitals  if  they  can 
succeed  in  running  an  operation  as  effl- 
dent  as  HCA's. 

The  Hospital  Corp.  of  America  owns 
and  operates  47  hospitals,  including 
Broadway  Hospital  in  my  district.  It  is 
the  largest  firm  in  its  field,  with  more 
than  6,000  beds  in  operation  in  12  States. 
HCA  certainly  disproves  the  often- 
held  belief  that  bigness  necessarily  im- 
plies waste.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  private 
enteiTJrise  managing  hospitals  effectively, 
reducing  the  rate  of  operating  expenses, 
while  still  producing  a  resisonable  profit 
margin.  HCA's  success  In  Miami  should 
certainly  be  closely  scrutinized  by  all 
members  of  the  health  industry. 
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LEGACY  OP  PARKS 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNBCnCXTT 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  President 
Nixon  recently  transferred  the  200th 
piece  of  Federal  property  to  the  people  of 
America  through  the  legacy  of  parks  pro- 
graun.  I  congratulate  the  President  chi 
reaching  this  landmark,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  for  the  success  It  represents  for 
the  legacy  of  parks  program  and  the 
Property  Review  Board,  both  of  which  he 
wisely  created. 

In  1969,  when  a  total  of  760  million 
acres  of  our  lands  were  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  President  dis- 
covered that  many  of  these  lands  were 
not  being  used  according  to  priority 
needs.  Their  use  was  determined  by 
which  agency  first  obtained  rights  to  the 
land.  Therefore,  on  February  10,  1970, 
the  President  Issued  an  Executive  order 
establishing  a  Property  Review  Board,  to 
implement  newly  outlined  land  manage- 
ment initiatives. 

The  legacy  of  parks  program  was  in- 
augurated on  March  1,  1971,  In  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment turned  over  128  sicres  of  beach- 
front property  valued  at  $1.6  million.  To 
date,  a  total  of  25,718  acres  spread  over 
200  properties  provide  American  citizens 
with  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  open  air. 
State  and  local  governments  now  con- 
trol an  additional  $111,392,926  in  market 
valued  land  within  their  boundaries. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  President 
on  innovative  steps  to  bring  America's 
natural  beauty  to  her  people,  and  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  recent  state- 
ment by  the  President  and  the  news  re- 
lease that  accompanied  it  be  Included  in 
the  Record,  along  with  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  both  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  the  news  release,  and 
the  review  6f  the  two  programs  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows : 

Statkmutt  by  ths  PaEsmiNT 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  transfer  of 
the  300th  Federal  property  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  through  the  Legacy  of  Parks 
program.  Under  this  program,  43  State  and 
the  CommoQwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  haw  re- 


ceived undcrutUlzed  Federal  lands  for  park 
use  In  the  last  IB  months. 

As  a  result,  180  communities  In  this  coun- 
try can  now  provide  their  citizens  with  parka 
and  recreation  areas  they  could  not  enjoy 
four  years  ago. 

My  appreciation  goes  to  the  officials  of 
States,  cities,  and  other  municipalities  who 
have  worked  with  our  Federal  officials  to 
develop  these  parks  for  local  use. 

The  goal  of  this  Administration  Is  to  make 
available  an  Increasing  number  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas  to  provide  for  both  the 
physical  and  spiritual  enrichment  of  all 
Americans.  Through  this  program  we  are 
also  insuring  that  the  most  sensible  use  la 
made  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  establishment  of  200  new  parks  Is  an 
accomplishment  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
But  we  will  not  stop  here.  The  Property  Re- 
view Board  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
Federal  agencies  as  we  carry  forward  our 
efforts  to  Identify  Federal  property  which  can 
be  converted  to  recreational  uses.  This  Ad- 
ministration Is  determined  that  more  Ameri- 
cans should  be  able  to  share  more  fully  in 
the  natural  wealth  of  ovir  Nation. 

Thi  WHrr«  House 

The  President  today  announced  the  trans- 
fer of  an  additional  33  parcels  of  land  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  park  and 
recreation  use  under  the  Legacy  of  Parks  pro- 
gram. This  program  was  Inaugurated  March 
1,  1971,  with  the  first  cost-free  transfer  of 
$1.1  million  worth  of  Federal  Property  to 
the  County  of  Nassau,  New  York. 

The  33  properties,  located  In  24  states, 
total  3,441  acres  and  have  an  estimated 
market  value  of  83,521,331.  Today's  an- 
nouncement brings  to  200.  the  number  of 
properties  turned  over  to  local  governments 
In  43  states  and  Puerto  Blco  under  the  pro- 
gram since  Its  Inception  In  1971.  These  200 
properties  total  25,718  acres  and  have  an 
estimated  market  value  of  SI  11 .392,926. 

Included  In  the  33  properties  are  three  In 
New  Mexico  and  one  In  West  Virginia,  mark- 
ing the  first  such  transfers  In  these  states 
under  the  Legacy  of  Parks  program.  Other 
properties  are  located  In  California  (two 
properties),  Colc»^do.  Florida,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri.  New  Jersey  (two 
properties),  New  York  (three  properties), 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas  (two  properties),  Virginia 
(two  properties) ,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin (two  properties) . 

LXCACT  OF  PASKS  PboGRAM  4J«)  THE  PBOPKHTT 
RxnXW   BOAKD 

Early  In  1969  while  walking  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  beachlands  which  bordO' 
the  Western  White  House,  President  Nixon 
noticed  the  public  bathing  faculties  nearby 
becoming  more  congested  whUe  neighboring 
beachlands  belonging  to  the  Camp  Pendleton 
Marine  Complex  remained  practically  empty. 
President  Nixon  Instructed  his  staff  to  look 
Into  this  situation. 

The  Camp  Pendleton  beachlands  in  which 
President  Nixon  expressed  an  Interest  were 
2,395  acres  of  a  total  of  760  million  acres 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  This  acre- 
age represents  approximately  one-third  of  the 
entire  land  mass  of  our  Nation,  with  an  estl- 
nuited  value  of  one  trillion  dollars.  These 
lands  are  the  Federal  Qovemment's  largest 
asset. 

The  President's  staff  found  that  the  uses  to 
which  Federally-owned  properties  had  been 
put  were  often  determined  not  by  priority 
need,  but  by  which  government  agency  first 
obtained  rights  to  the  lands.  These  vast  Fed- 
eral holdings  had  been  acctimulated  almost 
at  random  over  numy  decades  and  Federal 
agencies  and  depaixments  had  developed  a 
tendency  to  hold  on  to  land  even  when  It 
was  no  longer  needed.  Biany  thousands  of 
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teres  of  Federal  real  estate  thitnighout  the 
country  were  not  being  put  to  optimum  use 
whUe  other  vast  areas  were  unnecMMirUy 
fenced  off,  tbelr  enjoyment  denied  to  the 
American  people. 

After  reviewing  his  staff's  report  on  utUi- 
satlon  of  Federal  property,  the  President 
wrote  to  Congress  on  February  10,  1970,  and 
emphasized  that  "countless  properties  with 
enormous  potential  as  recreatlcwi  areas  linger 
on  In  the  bands  of  agencies  that  could  just- 
as-weU-<v-better  locate  elsewhere." 

A  new  phUosophy  for  the  use  of  Federal 
lands  was  proposed  by  President  Nixon.  He 
asked  that  these  properties  be  treated  as  a 
precious  resource  belonging  to  all  the  people, 
and  that  their  use  serve  the  highest  possible 
public  good.  In  his  words,  "we  must  do 
everything  we  can  so  that  people  wUl  love 
this  country  and  love  it  deeply  ...  to  pre- 
serve those  great  areas  of  natural  beauty  and 
environment  In  which  our  chUdren  will  want 
to  live." 

On  the  same  day,  the  President  issued 
Executive  Order  11508  directing  all  Federal 
agencies  to  Initiate  a  review  of  Federally- 
owned  properties  and  to  Identify  those  which 
are  underutilized.  The  principal  issue  was  to 
determine  which  method  of  utUlzation  best 
served  the  public  Interest. 

The  Executive  Order  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Property  Review  Board 
composed  of  close  Presidential  advisers.  The 
current  members  of  the  Board  are  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Chairman,  CounseUor  to  the  Pres- 
ident, James  Dwight,  Associate  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  John 
Ehrllchman,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Domestic  Affairs;  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman. 
Council  of  Ecnomic  Advisers;  William  Tlm- 
mons.  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
gressional Relations;  RusseU  Train,  Chair- 
man, Council  on  Environmental  Qviality; 
Arthur  Sampson,  Acting  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services.  Darrell  M.  Trent,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, is  Executive  Director  of  the  Property 
Review  Board.  The  President  instructed  the 
Board  to  implement  his  newly  outlined  land 
management  Initiatives.  The  Board  effected 
a  systematic  process  of  identifying  under- 
utilized Federal  properties. 

As  promising  Federal  tracts  were  identi- 
fied, the  Property  Review  Board  initiated  dis- 
cussions with  the  holding  agency.  The  Oen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  executed  field  surveys 
of  the  properties.  Through  negotiations  with 
the  holding  agency  a  determination  was 
sought  on  whether  the  land  should  be  re- 
tained by  that  agency,  t\imed  over  to  some 
other  Federal  agency,  or  declared  excess. 

The  Board  considered  the  merits  of  each 
case  carefully  and  submitted  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President.  In  disputed  cases, 
the  President  determined  whether  the  prop- 
erty was  to  be  retained  or  declared  excess. 

State  and  local  governments  were  encour- 
aged to  file  applications  for  the  excessed  par- 
cels with  understanding  that  these  tracts 
would  be  utUlzed  as  park  lands  and  recrea- 
tional areas.  A  special  effort  was  made  by  the 
Property  Review  Board  to  locate  land  within 
urban  areas.  State  and  local  governments 
have  been  eager  and  cooperative  In  this  rap- 
idly growing  Presidential  program. 

The  Property  Review  Board  also  recognized 
the  need  to  update  the  policies,  the  organi- 
zational framework,  and  the  administrative 
procedures  for  managing  Federal  properties. 

The  Board  has  Initiated  actions  to  mod- 
ernize and  centralize  the  Federal  property  in- 
ventory and  standardize  a  system  of  control. 
These  actions  have  contributed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's effort  to  secure  much  needed 
legislation  on  a  wide  range  of  general  prop- 
erty management  Issues: 

National  Land  Use  Policy. 

Relocation  of  Federal  Installations. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Growth, 
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Park  and  Cultural  Sites. 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  (New 
York-New  Jersey ) . 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  (San 
Francisco  Bay). 

Rental  Charges  on  Federal  Office  Space. 

The  modernization  of  the  Federal  prop- 
erty management  system  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come,  with  the  Prc^rty  Re- 
view Board  serving  as  the  principle  advisory 
body  to  the  President. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  It  is  planned  that 
aU  fifty  states  and  Puerto  Blco  will  have  re- 
ceived benefits  from  the  President's  Legacy 
of  Parks  program.  To  date  State  and  local 
govenunents  have  an  additional  200  prop- 
erties to  develop  Into  much  needed  park  and 
recreation  land.  A  total  of  25,718  acres  spread 
over  these  200  properties  provide  American 
citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
open  air.  These  state  and  local  recipients  now 
control  an  additional  $111,392,926  In  market 
valued  land  within  their  boundaries.  This 
massive  undertaking  has  been  accomplished 
In  little  more  than  a  year  and  one  half  since 
the  Legacy  of  Parks  program  was  inaugu- 
rated on  March  1,  1971.  in  Sands  Point  when 
the  County  of  Nassau,  New  York  received 
128  acres  of  beachfront  property  valued  at 
$1.6  million. 

The  review  program  is  continuing  and  will 
include  aU  20,660  Federal  Installations.  From 
these  reviews,  it  is  expected  that  not  only  a 
realistic  aasessnaent  of  all  Federal  holdings 
wUl  be  achieved,  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  Federal  property  will  be  returned 
to  the  people  who  really  own  them,  for  their 
use  and  enjoyment. 

Each  day  brings  forecasts  of  ecological 
problems.  Unless  innovative  steps  are  taken 
America's  legacy  of  natural  beauty  could 
t)e  lost  to  future  generations.  President 
Nixon  Is  anxious  to  see  the  natural  wonders 
of  this  Nation  preserved  for  this  and  future 
generations.  To  Instire  this  outcome,  the 
President  has  seen  to  the  establishment  of 
this  Nation's  first  Federal  property  review 
system. 


TRIBUTES  TO  HON.  BILL  HULL  AND 
HON.  DOC.  HALL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
real  regret  that  I  see  the  Honorable  W. 
R.  Hull,  Jr.  leave  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  close  of  this  session. 
Bill  Hull  has  been  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  served  his 
constituency.  State,  and  Nation  with 
devotion,  ability,  and  loysdty.  I  value  his 
friendship  and  will  miss  the  pleasant 
relationship  we  have  had  over  the  years. 
My  very  best  wishes  go  with  Bill  for 
health  and  happiness  in  the  days  ahead 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  the  tribute 
being  paid  to  the  Honorable  Durward  G. 
Hall.  He  is  one  of  our  most  admired  and 
respected  colleagues,  and  his  able  and 
dedicated  service  will  be  missed  by  all 
the  Members  of  the  House.  "Doc"  Hall 
has  provided  strong  and  responsible 
leadership  to  his  committees  and  col- 
leagues, and  loyal  and  devoted  represen- 
tation to  his  district. 

In  addition.  Doc  Hall,  together  with 
our  mutual  friend  from  Iowa,  Hon.  H.  R. 
Oross,  has  been  the  watch-dog  ot  the 
House,  and  Its  conscience.  I  am  sure  It 
Is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  money 
that  the  hard  work  and  constant  atten- 
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tlon  to  duty  of  Doc  Hall  and  H.  R.  Oross 
has  saved  the  taxpayers,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly a  sizable  sum. 

In  addition.  Doc  Hall's  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  caused  him  to  be 
a  most  effective  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  For  this,  as  well  as  for 
his  general  excellence  of  performance, 
we  will  miss  him. 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  see  "Doc" 
leave  the  Congress — he  takes  with  him 
the  affection  and  admiration  of  those 
who  have  served  with  him,  as  well  as 
good  wishes  for  only  the  best  in  years 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE      HONORABLE 

WILLIAM  Mcculloch,  the  hon- 
orable FRANK  BOW,  AND  THE 
honorable  JACKSON  BETITB 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  MINSHAU 

OF   OHIO 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
close  of  this  Congress  marks  the  de- 
parture, through  voluntary  retirement, 
of  three  of  our  colleagues  whom  we  have 
all  come  to  regard  as  virtually  indlspen- 
slble  to  Capitol  Hill:  Bill  McCvlloch. 
Franx  Bow,  and  Jacksoh  Brrrs. 

It  Is  very  dlfQcult  to  imagine  the  just 
cause  of  clvU  rights  without  one  of  its 
mo6t  distinguished  champions.  Bna.  Mc- 
culloch, sitting  on  the  great  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  nor  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  without  Prank 
Bow  piloting  the  ship  of  state  away  from 
the  reefs  of  bankruptcy,  and  without 
Jack  Brrrs  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  trying  to  bring  some  sense 
and  equity  into  our  tax  laws. 

I  served  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  with 
Bn-L  McCulloch  and  Jack  Brrrs,  more 
years  ago  than  any  of  us  care  to  recall. 
It  was  Speaker  McCulloch  in  those  days 
In  Columbus,  and  as  young,  freshmen 
legislators  Jack  and  I  warmly  respected 
Bill  as  a  wise  leader  and  a  firm  friend. 
That  friendship  and  mutual  respect  has 
held  strong  through  our  years  together 
in  Washington. 

Frank  Bow,  who  Is  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  ever  had,  has  made  his 
name  s3monymous  with  economy  in  gov- 
ernment. His  wisdom  and  wit  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

While  I  regret  that  Frank  is  leaving. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  and  proud  that 
the  President  has  selected  him  for  the 
important  and  sensitive  assignment  of 
Ambassador  to  Panama  No  more  capa- 
ble or  knowledgeable  person  could  fill 
that  post  than  Frawk  Bow.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  his  country  with  brilliance. 

With  the  departure  of  our  three 
friends  and  colleagues,  we  will  lose  also 
their  lovely  wives,  Mabel  McCulloch. 
Csmjllne  Bow.  and  Martha  Betts,  whoee 
friendships  have  meant  so  miich  to 
Pranny  and  me. 

It  is  always  hard  to  say  good-bye.  but 
especially  so  in  this  case.  This  Is  a  loss 
not  only  to  the  Nation,  but  to  all  of  us 
who  have  admired  and  worked  with 
these  three  distinguished  Ohloans.  By 
their  long  records  of  selfless  service,  of 
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excellence  In  all  their  undertakings,  and 
of  Integrity  and  honor,  they  have  assured 
that  the  names  of  William  M.  McCul- 
LOCH,  Peank  T.  Bow  and  jAocaow  E. 
BiTTS  will  be  on  the  honor  roll  of  great 
20th  century  congressional  statesmen. 

To  these  three  friends,  I  say:  Oood- 
by,  good  luck,  Ood  bless  you. 


HON.  THOMAS_0.  ABERNETHY 


HON.  CERALD  R.  FORD 

or    KICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  QERAID  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  last  session  for  one  our  most 
beloved  and  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Abernkthy)  .  who  is  retiring  at  the  close 
of  the  92d  Congress  after  a  career  that 
goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II.  I  want  to  Join  with  others  in  saluting 
Tom  Abirnithy  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  his  enormous  contributions  to 
his  district  and  State  and  to  our  coimtry. 
as  well  8is  for  his  fine  friendship. 

My  wife  Betty  and  I  wish  Tom  and 
Alice  many  years  of  health  and  happiness 
as  they  return  to  their  beloved  Missis- 
sippi. We  shall  miss  them. 


LETTER  TO  SENATOR  McGOVERN 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

ow  nsouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Volodymyr  Y.  Mayewsky, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Orgaiilzation 
for  the  Defense  of  Foxir  Freedoms 
for  Ukraine,  Inc.,  recently  provided 
me  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  ad- 
dressed on  July  11.  1972,  to  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  which  he  decried  the 
lack  of  consideration  given  by  political 
parties  and  the  news  media  to  ethnic 
minorities. 

As  I  believe  this  letter  may  be  of  Inter- 
est to  all  who  read  this  Rkcoro,  I  insert 
it  in  full. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows : 
Okoamization  roB  thx 
Detsnsi  or  Foun  Frxxdoms 

FOR    UlCRAINX,    IKC, 

Waahinffton,  DC,  July  11,  1972. 
Hon.  OKMtCB  McOovmN, 
V^.   Senate,   Democratic   National   Conven- 
tion, Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

DXAB  Snt:  In  connection  with  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  now  In  session  at 
Miami  Beach,  I  would  Uke  to  make  a  few 
vital  observations  concerning  Its  delegate 
repreaentatlon  and  platform. 

Am  in  many  other  ajq>ect8  of  the  political, 
eoonotnlc,  social  and  cultural  life  in  our 
country.  Ethnics  (the  forgotten  minorities) 
are  being  continuously  and  persistently  si- 
lenced. lgn(»«d.  discriminated  against,  and 
treated  aa  secondary  cltlaenB  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  political  parties,  the  presidential 
rmnrt hiatus,  and  especially  by  our  established 
newa  media,  from  "left"  to  "right"  and  from 
"white"  to  "bUdc".  The  ethnic  minorities. 
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always  exploited  by  the  ertabllahment,  have 
been  forced  through  a  continuous  and  un- 
just presexire  by  the  power  structure  to  oc- 
cupy the  lowest  political  and  economic  level 
in  America. 

Those  forgotten  Ethnics  are  quite  numer- 
ous. In  accordance  with  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Richard  J.  Krlckua,  a  consultant  to  the  In- 
stitute for  Resources  Management  on  a  proj- 
ect funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opp)or- 
tunlty,  there  are  40  million  Ethnics  in  the 
VSJi.  (See  "Our  40  MlUlon  Ethnics"  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  31.  1969). 

The  hard-working  ethnic  minorities  have 
labored  with  devotion  and  tolled  for  gener- 
ations for  America  and  greatly  contributed 
toward  the  building  of  this  great  country. 
They  dutifully  paid  their  taxes  and  neither 
asked  nor  ever  received  much  In  return.  They 
served  with  distinction  in  their  country's 
armed  forces  during  WWI.  WWII,  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars  and  in  proportionately  larger 
numbers  died  for  America.  They  have  always 
strongly  upheld  and  supported  constitutional 
democracy  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  "fault"  of  the  ethnic  minorities  Is  that 
they  have  failed  to  unite  and  create  a  power 
block  to  demand  and  to  push  for  their  share 
of  America's  bounty. 

The  discriminatory  policy  toward  the 
ethnic  minorities  is  especially  evident  by  the 
content  of  the  party  platform  and  the  com- 
position of  the  body  of  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  Miami  Beach. 
No  candidate  for  the  presidency,  the  Creden- 
tials Committee,  or  political  or  editorial  voice 
has  ever  Indicated  concern  for  the  shameful 
under-representatlon  of  the  ethnic  minori- 
ties within  the  delegation  to  the  convention. 
Some  ethnic  minorities  are  totally  unrep- 
resented at  the  convention.  For  example  over 
two  million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
have  no  effective  delegate  strength  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  Similarly, 
ethnic  minorities  are  not  represented  In  partv 
committees  and  are  ignored,  by  the  Platform 
Committee.  Why  is  there  such  an  obvious 
omission  of  Justice? 

There  is  plenty  of  loose  talk  about  "other 
minorities"  but  really  and  truly  nobody  cares 
or  gives  a  damn  about  the  etluiic  minorities, 
their  needs  and  problems.  The  established 
politicians  care  only  about  their  own  power 
groups  and  not  about  all  American  people. 
Some  politicians  cry  for  more  power  for  the 
youth  but.  somehow,  the  young  generation 
of  the  ethnic  minorities  are  equally  dis- 
criminated against  as  the  older  people.  Sinu- 
lar  situation  is  with  the  ethnic  women.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Arrange- 
ments Committee  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  gave  f\ill  consideration  to  the 
demands  of  the  group  "The  Poor  People's 
Campaign"  but  nothing  at  all  for  the  really 
not-so- well -to-do  40  million  ethnic  minor- 
ities. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  political  parties, 
thoir  conunlttees  and  the  presidential  can- 
didates to  give  some  attention  and  consider- 
ation to  the  most  discriminated  against  and 
imder-represented  20  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

We  shall  overcome ! 
Sincerely  yours, 

VoLooTirr«  Y.  Matxwskt, 

Vice  C?iairman. 
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America  and  the  Sixth  District  of  South 
Carolina  will  miss  this  distinguished 
statesman.  I  served  with  Chairman  Mc- 
Millan for  some  10  years  on  the  House 
District  Committee.  Being  chairman  of 
this  committee  Is  an  extremely  demand- 
ing position,  "niere  is  no  doubt  that  John 
has  always  taken  his  duties  seriously 
and  acted  in  good  conscience  to  afford 
the  District  of  Columbia  equitable  and 
fair  prosperity  during  very  complex 
times. 

I  really  do  not  have  to  discuss  the  ac- 
complishments of  Mr.  McMillan  in  such 
areas  as  his  PeeDee  District  in  South 
Carolina  or  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  These  document  themselves. 
I  commend  John  for  his  long  record  of 
public  service  which  was  carried  out  with 
a  true  sense  of  responsibility. 

I  know  we  all  will  miss  this  able  and 
respected  Congressman.  I  am  sure  he 
will  return  to  Florence,  B.C.,  knowing  his 
service  and  loyalty  has  been  appreciated 
by  everyone.  I  wish  him  every  happiness. 


I 


HON.  JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  John  L.  McMillan  Is  not 
returning    to    Congress    this    January. 


NEVER  LOST  A  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Waykx  As- 
pinall's  committee  never  lost  a  bill  on 
the  Union  Caloidar.  He  permitted  his 
committee  to  work  Its  own  will  and  never 
skipped  a  parliamentary  step.  No  one  ever 
questioned  his  knowledge  of  any  subject 
imder  his  Jurisdiction. 

He  has  been  a  great  chairman. 

No  Member  of  Congress  ever  contrib- 
uted more  to  his  home  State. 

Most  Important  to  me,  he  Is  my  friend 
and  I  treasure  that  frioidshlp. 


HERBERT  C.  WILSON,  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  the  State  of  Texas  will  lose  the 
services  of  one  of  Its  most  wise  and  able 
public  servants,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson,  currently  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  Welfare  Department, 
has  announced  he  will  retire  soon  after 
39  years  of  public  service. 

All  of  those  39  years  have  been  spent  In 
pursuit  of  a  single  profession — ^helping 
the  down  Euid  out,  the  needy,  and  our  less 
fortimate  children. 

Seldom  has  one  person  amassed  the 
wealth  of  respect  smd  love  which  is  ex- 
tended toward  Herb  Wilson  for  the  work 
he  has  done  over  his  40-year  career  in 
four  different  State  agencies.  We  all  shall 
miss  him  greatly. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Austin  Amerl- 
csm-Statesman  tells  of  Mr.  Wilson's  ca- 
reer and  why  it  has  been  such  an  impor- 
tant one  for  Texas.  I  would  like  at  this 
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time  to  reprint  that  article  In  the  Cow- 

6RISSIONAL   RICORD: 

HxaBSBT  Wn-soK  H«Tniii*o  PaoM  Stat* 
WXLTAXX  Post 

Herbert  C.  Wilson,  who  worked  for  four 
state  agencies  in  pursuit  of  a  single  profes- 
sion, annovmced  Saturday  that  he  will  retire 
after  39  years  of  public  service  with  the 
SWte  of  Texas. 

His  profession  is  public  welfare  adminis- 
tration, and  Wilson  capped  his  career  as 
deputy  comnxlssloner  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  the  position  from 
which  he  is  retiring. 

When  Wilson  first  Joined  the  Welfare 
Departmnet,  It  was  a  smaU  agency  with  only 
a  few  hundred  employees.  It  had  one  assist- 
ance program.  Old  Age  Assistance,  but  was 
about  to  implement  two  new  ones — Aid  to 
the  Needy  Blind  and  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children. 

Wilson  helped  chart  the  development  of 
the  department  Into  one  of  the  major  agen- 
cies of  Texas  state  government.  He  has  served 
with  four  commissioners — John  S.  Mtirchi- 
son,  John  H.  Winters,  Burton  O.  Hackney, 
and  the  present  commissioner,  Raymond  W. 
Vowell. 

"Herb  Wilson  Is  respected  and  loved  by  aU 
of  the  people  he  has  worked  with  throughout 
the  years.  He  has  a  great  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  department  and  its  programs, 
and  his  skills  and  talente  will  be  missed," 
Vowell  said. 

Wilson  started  out  as  a  caseworker  in  the 
early  1930e,  after  working  his  way  through 
Baylor  University  as  a  shoe  salesman,  and 
a  year  of  grad\iate  work  at  Tulane  University. 
His  first  caseworker  Jobs  were  with  the  Social 
Service  Bureau  and  the  Depelchln  Faith 
Home  in  Houston. 

He  began  his  state  welfare  career  In  1934  as 
an  employee  of  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
doing  administrative  chUd  care  work  at  the 
Waco  and  Corsicana  State  Homes. 

Two  years  later  he  became  state  supervisor 
of  social  services  to  crippled  children,  for  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Crippled 
Children's  Division  of  the  old  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

He  received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1941.  doing  his 
field  work  in  medical  social  work. 

This  was  followed  by  his  first  Job  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  as  a 
medical  welfare  consultant.  He  was  the  first 
person  to  be  employed  In  that  capacity  by 
the  department  and  his  original  assignment 
was  to  assist  with  the  organization  of  the 
Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  programs  in  Texas. 

In  1944  WUson  moved  up  as  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  State  WeUare  De- 
partment. For  the  next  decade,  his  duties 
with  the  Welfare  Department  were  In  an  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  He  took  on  respon- 
sibilities as  budget  officer  and  legislative  11a'- 
son  representative  of  the  department  with 
the  Legislature,  along  with  other  administra- 
tive tasks  dealing  with  the  department's 
programs. 

At  that  time  the  welfare  department  op- 
erated a  children's  institution.  Waco  State 
Home,  and  it  was  there  that  Wilson  moved 
next.  He  has  said  that  in  aU  his  i^ears  In  state 
government,  he  never  held  a  Job  he  applied 
for.  ("Of  course,  I  applied  for  some  I  didn't 
get."  he  said.)  This  time,  he  was  "oonvlnced" 
to  go  to  Waco  State  Home  as  its  superin- 
tendent by  the  late  John  H.  Winters,  then 
state  welfare  executive  director. 

He  stayed  there  eight  years — from  1956 
to  1963 — and  now  looks  back  on  that  Job  as 
one  of  the  most  challenging  and  rewarding 
of  his  experience.  Advances  were  made  dur- 
ing WUson's  years  at  Waco  State  Home,  an 
institution  for  dependent  and  neglected  boys 
and   girls.    The    children    started   attending 
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Waco  public  schools,  new  cottage  dormltcoles 
were  buUt.  a  foster  family  care  program  was 
developed. 

Wilson  bad  his  own  recipe  for  ohlld  care: 
"Give  them  Ood  and  a  Job."  This,  he  said, 
would  provide  the  chUd  with  a  way  of  life 
and  a  way  to  make  a  living. 

His  Waco  assignment  also  moved  him  Into 
employment  with  the  fourth  state  agency 
he  worked  for.  That  was  when  the  Texas 
Youth  Council  wss  created  and  took  over 
the  Waco  State  Home.  'I  was  the  first  state 
welfare  employees  to  be  legislated  out  of  the 
department."  Wilson  said. 

In  1963.  WUson  was  called  back  to  Austin 
and  the  Welfare  Department  by  Commis- 
sioner Winters.  He  returned  as  directed  of 
program  administration,  and  shortly  there- 
after was  made  assistant  commissioner.  He 
assumed  his  present  post  as  deputy  commis- 
sioner in  1967. 

Wilson  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Buckner  Baptist  Benevolences.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Texas  Public  Employees 
Association  and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
professional  advisory  committee  for  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Social  Work 
at  Austin. 

He  had  held  part-time  teaching  positions 
with  University  of  Texas  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work  at  Austin  and  the  Worden 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  at  Sac 
Antcnlo. 
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rights  which  he  preferred  to  call  "human 
rights."  He  was  responsible  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  was  behind  many 
of  its  subsequent  improvements.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  an  astute  attor- 
ney, he  became  a  top  constitutional  au- 
thority widely  consulted  by  other  Mem- 
bers. Bill  McCttlloch  also  coctrlbuted 
importantly  to  anticrlme  leglslatlotL  His 
retirement  Is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Hcuse. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  this  special 
tribute  to  him. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  personal  announce- 
ment regarding  my  absence  from  the  re- 
mainder of  today's  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  close  personal 
friend  of  mine,  Hon.  Harold  Tessler.  a 
justice  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  died  yesterday,  and  I  am  attend- 
ing the  funeral  which  is  being  held  this 
afternoon  in  New  York. 

Harold  Tessler  and  I  had  a  very  warm 
and  longstanding  association  that  goes 
back  over  the  years,  and  I  am  much 
grieved  to  learn  of  his  passing. 

He  was  a  courageous  and  compassion- 
ate man,  an  outstanding  Jurist,  but, 
above  all,  a  valued  friend  who  wiU  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  legions  of  friends 
and  associates. 

He  was  truly  dedicated  to  public  serv- 
ice, and  lived  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  responsibilities.  He  leaves  a  rich 
legacy  to  aU  of  us  in  public  oflQce. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
devoted  wife,  and  his  family. 


WILLIAM  M.  Mcculloch 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  have  served  these  many  years 
with  Bill  McCulloch  know  him  as  an 
early   and   cc«isistent   fighter   for   civil 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
WAYNE  ASPINALL 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LomsiAJTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESKNTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
vrtth,  indeed,  great  pleasure  that  I  am 
able  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  my  good 
friend,  Wayne  Aspinall,  who  will  after 
24  years  of  service  to  his  district  and 
Nation  be  retiring  from  the  House  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

In  the  11  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
House  with  Waynx,  I  have  had  the  occa- 
sion to  work  with  and  know  him  pretty 
well:  smd  there  Is  no  man  who  has 
worked  harder  for  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  his  State  than  Wayne  Aspinall 
has  for  his.  Nor  has  anyone  worked  any 
harder  to  Insure  the  preservation  of  those 
values  of  American  life  which  we  all 
hold  so  dear. 

Naturally,  I  wlH  personally  miss 
Wayne's  expert  knowledge  of  the  legis- 
lative process  and  his  unexcelled  leader- 
ship, but  even  more  than  that  I  will 
miss  our  association  and  close  friendship 
which  I  vrill  always  cherish. 


HON.  JACK  HL  McDONALD 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  goodby  to  so  many 
good  friends  among  the  Members  who 
are  retiring  this  year,  and  I  am  partic- 
ularly sad  to  lose  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Michigan  delegation. 
Jack  McDonald 

Jack  has  served  his  constituents  well 
since  he  came  to  the  House  in  the  90th 
Congress,  which  was  an  extremely  aWe 
group  of  new  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  He  has  been  a  diligent  member  of 
the  Comimttee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  He  has  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  President  Nixon. 

I  am  sure  that  Jack's  fine  contributions 
to  his  country  will  continue  and  my  wife. 
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Betty,  and  I  wish  for  him  and  Marlon  all 
success  and  happiness  in  the  future. 


HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD  POST- 
PONEMENT OP  VARIABLE  RATE 
MORTQAQE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MI8SOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  recent- 
ly issued  a  draft  of  proposed  regrulations 
authorizing  Insured  savings  and  loans  to 
offer  variable  interest  rate  mortgages. 
Under  this  concept,  the  home  bujer,  in- 
stead of  signing  a  contract  for  a  fixed 
rate  of  Interest  for  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage, would  obligate  himself  to  pay  a 
higher  rate,  or  would  be  entitled  to  a  low- 
er rate,  according  to  subsequent  develop- 
ments in  the  finance  market. 

Anyone  entering  into  that  kind  of 
mortgage  transaction  prior  to  1969  would 
have  had  his  mortgage  of  6  percent  or 
less  raised  to  9  percent  or  more.  If  he 
could  not  afford  the  higher  payments, 
the  alternative  would  be  to  stretch  out 
the  maturity  of  the  debt  so  that  he  would 
pay  the  same  monthly  amount  as  before 
but  have  less  of  his  payment  applied  to 
principal.  Of  course,  when  and  if  interest 
rates  came  down,  he  would  benefit  by 
being  granted  a  lower  rate. 

The  idea  has  some  appealing  aspects, 
but  not  to  the  home  buyer  when  interest 
rates  are  going  up.  There  are  so  many 
unanswered  questions  about  this  pro- 
posal, however,  that  seven  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  who  serve  on  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  recently  asked  the  Board 
to  postpone  the  promulgation  of  any 
such  regulations  until  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  can  hold  hearings  on 
this  issue  and  thoroughly  explore  the 
pros  and  cons.  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man  also  wrote  to  the  Board  in  a  similar 
vein. 

The  Board  has  now  agreed  to  postpone 
final  adoption  of  its  proposed  regulations 
on  variable  rate  mortgages  "for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time"  in  order  for  the 
committee  to  schedule  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  Chair- 
man Preston  Martin  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  on  October  4,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Representatives  Henry  S. 
Rtnss.  William  A.  Barrett,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hoiising,  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  Joseph  O.  Minish.  William  S. 
MooRHEAD,  and  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 
Following  that  letter  is  the  reply  which 
arrived  over  the  weekend  from  Acting 
Chairman  Carl  O.  Kamp.  Jr.,  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  Is  as 
follows : 

Waartmotom,  D.C,  October  4, 1972. 
Hon..  PKXsroN  Majotn, 
CKairman, 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washin^on,  DC. 

D%AM  Chaisman  Mabtxm:  We  understand 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  la  ready 
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to  authorlae  the  vae  of  variable  Interest  rate 
mortgage  loans  by  member  savings  and  locm 
associations  some  time  this  fall  following  the 
end  of  the  period  for  comment,  October  15. 

We  view  the  use  of  variable  Interest  rates 
as  an  extremely  serious  change  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation's  housing  market.  The 
question  of  whether  such  a  chetnge  will  bene- 
fit or  hinder  the  homebuyers  and  the  hous- 
ing Industry  of  the  Nation  has  not  been 
answered  to  our  satisfaction  or  to  the  satis- 
faction of  other  members  of  the  Banldng 
and  Currency  Committee.  es}>eclaUy  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  In  an  overall  sense  resi- 
dential mortgage  Interest  rates  have  risen 
sharply  In  the  past  several  years. 

As  you  know,  the  housing  crisis  of  1969- 
1970  produced  mortgage  Interest  rates  which 
frequently  exceeded  9  percent.  Even  now. 
despite  the  abundance  of  mortgage  funds  In 
savings  and  loan  associations,  the  prevailing 
rate  exceeds  7.S  p>ercent  and  Is  expected  to 
rise  In  the  months  ahead  as  overall  credit 
demands  Increase  due  to  an  e^andlng 
economy. 

Under  a  variable  Interest  rate  loan,  many 
families  will  be  forced  beyond  the  point  at 
which  they  can  afford  to  meet  mortgage  pay- 
ments as  well  as  other  payments  essential 
to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
during  periods  of  rising  credit  demand.  By 
the  same  token,  the  alternative  of  lengthen- 
ing the  term  of  the  mortgage  rather  than  In- 
creasing the  Interest  rate  will  serve  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  opportunity  of  many 
families  to  acquire  equity  In  their  homes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  such  families 
wUl  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being 
tenants  rather  than  homeowners. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  points  that 
concern  us  and  other  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Commltte.  As  senior  ma- 
jority members  of  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  as  members  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  and  because  this 
proposal  will  have  such  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  Nation's  hoxistng  Industry  and 
achievement  of  the  Nation's  housing  goals, 
we  are  asking  you  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Board  to  delay  authorization  of  the  use 
of  variable  Interest  rates  until  members  of 
the  Committee  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  you  and  others  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing Committee  hearings  that  will  be  held  to 
thoroughly  explore  the  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LXONOK  K.  StTLLIVAlf, 

HxNBT  S.  Rxtras, 
WnxiAM  A.  BAaxxTT, 

HXNST  B.  OONZALEZ, 

Joseph  M.  MonsH, 
I  William  S.  Moobbead, 

Peknans  J.  St  Okemain. 


Fkdesal  Hoke  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington.  D.C.  October  13,  1972. 
Hon.  Lbonoe  K.  SxTixrvAN, 
Committee  on  BankiTig  and  Currency,   US. 
Home  of  Representatives,   Washington. 
DC. 

Deak  Congressman  Suluvan:  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  appreciates  the  In- 
terest and  concern  In  our  variable  Interest 
rate  proposal  as  expressed  by  you  and  several 
of  your  coUeagues  on  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Conmilttee.  Research  undertaken 
by  our  economists  and  several  Independent 
academic  groups  lend  support  to  the  concept 
of  variable  rate  mortgages  along  the  lines  of 
our  propoaed  regulations.  Consequently,  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  further 
develop  this  subject  In  Conunlttee  bearings 
at  an  appropriate  time. 

As  you  know,  the  comment  period  for  these 
proposed  regulations  ends  October  16.  In  rec- 
ognition of  your  concern,  we  are  willing  to 
postpone  the  final  adoption  of  regulations  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  order  for  your 
Committee  to  schedule  the  hearings  re- 
quested. 


October  18,  1972 


The  Board  would  be  pleased  tf  your  Coa- 
mlttee  can  give  these  bearings  an  early  prior- 
ity on  your  calendar.  We  look  forward  to  your 
cooperation  In  the  final  resolution  of  this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Gael  O.  Kamf,  Jr., 
Acting  Chatrman. 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBTTT 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  honored  to  extend  my  sincere  best 
wishes  to  a  fellow  colleague  who  has 
given  24  dedicated  years  of  his  life  to 
his  country  and  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Hon.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt  is  retiring  from 
his  13  terms  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  a  distinguished  record  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  OfiQcial  Conduct. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Watt  on  the  Standards  Committee  and 
can  attest  to  his  commendable  and  re- 
spected service.  I  will  miss  this  good 
friend  and  wish  him  well  in  the  years  to 
come. 


FLORIDA  OCEAN  SCIENCES 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years  Florida  Ocean  Sciences  In- 
stitute— POSI — In  Deerfield  Beach  has 
been  running  a  rehabilitation  program 
for  youths  who  have  been  in  trouble  with 
the  law.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Rosof,  president 
and  inspiration  behind  the  creation  of 
this  marine  science  oriented  center,  has 
fought  long  and  tenaciously  to  maintain 
a  foothold  and  build  the  institute  into  a 
valuable  and  productive  training  center 
for  these  yoimg  men. 

And  the  results  have  been  Impressive. 
During  the  past  3  years  the  program  has 
had  a  total  of  237  participants.  More  than 
90  percent  of  this  group  had  a  legal  rec- 
ord prior  to  entering  the  progrtmi.  The 
overall  known  recidivism  rate  for  all  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  involved  in  the 
progrsmi  is  only  12.7  percent.  This  in  it- 
self Is  a  remarkable  accomplishment  in 
light  of  the  national  rate  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  74  to  85  percent. 

Further  proof  of  the  success  of  this  re- 
habilitation venture  was  demonstrated 
on  a  very  human  level  earlier  this  month 
when  two  FOSI  students.  Bill  Wade  and 
Jeff  Hurt,  saved  a  man's  life  after  his 
plane  had  crashed  into  a  bridge  embank- 
ment in  a  residential  area  of  Deerfield 
Beach. 

Jeff,  now  a  graduate  of  the  program, 
was  teaching  a  seamanship  class  at  a 
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marina  when  the  two  spotted  the  plane 
going  down.  Jumping  into  the  institute's 
19  foot  outboaid,  they  took  off  full  throt- 
tle reaching  the  downed  plane  within 
45  seconds.  Although  the  plane  and  the 
victim  were  engulfed  in  flames,  the 
youths  grabbed  a  fire  extinguisher, 
doused  the  man's  clothes  and  managed 
to  pull  him  clear  of  the  wreckage.  A 
spokesman  for  the  local  fire  department 
said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  youths' 
quick  action  m£ide  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  the  crash  victim. 

Shortly  before  this  incident.  Bob  Rosof 
W81S  notified  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor that  his  $80,000  manpower  training 
grant  was  not  going  to  be  renewed  be- 
cause his  program  lacked  priority  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  un- 
fortimate.  A  crucial  aspect  of  the  war 
on  crime  shouJd  be  training  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  particularly  for  youths 
to  enable  them  to  learn  the  skills  that 
will  promote  useful  and  productive 
citizens. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 
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JACKSON  E.  BETTS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  deeply  regret  that  I  was  fulfilling  a 
longstanding  commitment  in  my  home 
district  on  October  12  when  special  trib- 
utes were  paid  to  the  retiring  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able Emanthl  Celler  of  New  York.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  could  not  have  equalled 
the  eloquence  that  historic  occasion  de- 
manded, because  only  rarely  do  we  have 
occasion  to  honor  a  legislative  career  of 
such  length  and  magnitude. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  nearly  a 
quarter  century  ago,  "Manioe"  Cellkr 
had  already  served  longer  than  I  have 
now;  he  hsis  been  chairman  of  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  this  body 
longer  than  most  of  us  have  been  Mem- 
bers. Yet  no  Member  present  today  Is 
keener  in  debate  or  sharper  In  wit,  none 
more  formidable  a  foe  or  more  amiable  a 
friend,  than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  He  is  a  living  legend  and  proof 
positive  that  you  cannot  measure  any 
man  by  the  calendar  alone. 

As  everyone  knows,  Mannie  and  I  have 
often  disagreed,  but  we  have  always  done 
so  in  good  temper  and  mutual  respect. 
To  say  that  our  beloved  dean  is  a  man 
of  his  word  Is  to  be  redimdant,  since  who 
could  have  weathered  the  political 
storms  of  the  past  half  century  without 
this  essential  virtue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  here  repeat  the 
details  of  Mannie  Celler's  remarkable 
career  or  his  many  learned  contributions 
to  the  law  and  to  the  Constitution  Itself. 
I  do  want  to  thank  him  for  his  m&ny 
courtesies  to  me  and  for  his  profound 
love  of  this  body,  in  which  he  leaves  an 
enduring  monument  of  admiration  and 
affection. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  special  tribute  to 
one  of  our  retiring  Members  from  Ohio. 
During  his  years  in  the  House,  Jackson 
Bbtts  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  did 
a  lot  of  shouting.  His  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  colleagues  rather  knew  him 
as  a  quiet,  but  highly  effective,  legislator 
who  knew  what  he  wanted  and  usually 
got  it.  He  was  a  deep  student  of  the  com- 
plex and  all-important  issues  which  come 
before  that  committee.  Jackson  Betts  Is 
known  to  all  of  us  as  a  very  kind,  human 
person  with  many,  many  friends.  He  will 
leave  a  gap  we  shall  not  easily  fill. 


NEW  TECHNIQUES  IN  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 
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Piacataway  Plant  In  southwestern  Prince 
George's  County,  Maryland.  In  all  three  cases, 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  total  phosphorous 
was  removed  from  the  sewage  effluent. 

T%e  phosphorus  removed  from  the  sewage 
effluent  was  concentrated  into  a  waste  flow 
of  approximately  five  percent  of  the  total 
plant  flow  resulting  In  proportionately  lower 
treatment  costs.  The  phosphorus  could  be 
chemically  removed  frckm  this  relatively  small 
volume  by  currently  available  standard 
methods,  according  to  Blospherlcs. 

The  tests  were  conducted  as  a  Joint  effort 
by  Blospherlcs  and  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  of  Greater  Chicago.  Blospherlcs 
supplied  the  pUot  plant,  engineering  guid- 
ance and  dally  operating  staff.  The  District 
collected  and  analyzed  the  sewage  samples  to 
meastire  the  effectiveness  of  the  process. 

Complete  details  of  the  process  will  be 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Fed- 
eration. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
clean  water  bill  is  a  legislative  reality, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  period  of  inno- 
vation and  progress  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control.  New  ideas  will  be  given 
the  encouragement  and  financial  support 
that  lead  to  the  development  of  more 
effective  technologies.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  next  two  decades  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  age  in  environ- 
mental science. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  may  expect, 
I  would  Uke  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  fine  work  of  a  Montgomery 
Coimty,  Md.,  firm  In  perfecting  a  tech- 
nique for  the  removal  of  phosphates  in 
sewage. 

The  report  follows: 
BiosPHERics    Process    Meets    Great    Lakes 
Standards  roa  Phosphate  Removal 

A  new  biological  process  developed  by  a 
RockviUe,  Maryland  firm  has  successfully  re- 
moved phosphorus  from  sewage  in  recently 
completed  pilot  tests  in  Chicago. 

Blospherlcs  Incorporated  reports  that  Its 
PhoStrip  method  reduced  sewage  effluent 
phosphorus  levels  to  meet  regulations  im- 
posed by  the  State  of  Illinois  this  year  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pox  River  areas. 
Similar  regulations  have  been  adopted  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  c\irb  pollu- 
tion In  the  Great  Lakes.  Eight  states  are 
affected. 

Tests  conducted  at  the  Northslde  Sewage 
Treatment  Plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  of  Greater  Chicago  showed  that 
the  total  phosphorus  content  of  the  pilot 
plant  effluent  averaged  0.23  mg/l  (mlUlgrams 
per  liter)  and  at  no  time  exceeded  0.60  mg/l. 
The  regulatory  limit  is  1.0  mg/l  of  total 
phoephorus. 

The  Chicago  tests,  which  lasted  32  days, 
represent  the  third  sewage  treatment  plant 
where  the  Blospherlcs  PhoStrip  process  was 
pUot  tested.  The  others  were  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant,  and  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  W.  R.  HULL.  JR. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BSAHON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an 
honor  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions when  Bill  Hull  Joined  our  ranks 
in  1964.  He  has  been  a  stalwart  Member 
through  the  years.  He  has  had  both  feet 
on  the  ground.  He  has  served  the  public 
interest  with  skUl  and  distinction.  He  has 
wrought  well  for  his  people  In  Missouri, 
and  he  has  stood  steadfast  in  supixjrt 
of  the  traditions  and  values  which  have 
made  this  Nation  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  forgive  me  for  being  partial 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  whom  I  serve.  We  work 
closely  together  on  mutual  problems,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  an  attachment  de- 
velops among  the  members  of  this  great 
committee. 

Bill,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
you  have  been  one  of  my  favorite  friends 
on  the  ccMnmittee  for  a  long  time.  I  re- 
gret seeing  you  depart  the  legislative 
scene,  but  I  know  you  will  be  busy  serv- 
ing your  fellow  man  in  the  future  years. 
My  congratulations  for  a  Job  well  done 
and  my  very  best  wishes  for  continued 
hesJth  and  happiness. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

07    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  his  many  colleagues,  friends,  and 
admirers  in  extending  farewell  to  Penn- 
sylvania's distinguished  son.  Congress- 
man James  A.  Byrne. 

Since  his  election  to  the  83d  Congress 
In  1952,  Congressman  Bykne  has  served 
his  fellow  Phlladelphlans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Third  District  with  distinction 
and  honor.  His  work  as  a  member  of  the 
ELouse  Armed  Services  and  Merchant  Ma- 
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line  and  Fisheries  Committees  has  re- 
sulted In  legislation  of  benefit  to  our  Na- 
tion's security. 

As  he  now  concludes  20  years  of  service 
In  the  House  my  wife,  Blanche,  joins  me 
In  wishing  him  every  possible  happiness 
and  success  in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  NATION  DEMANDS  CLEAN 
WATER 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    kUNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
for  deliberation  and  debate  has  passed. 
It  is  time  for  this  body  to  act. 

In  President  Nixon's  own  words,  we 
cannot  procrastinate  If  we  are  to  end 
the  polluting  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  and 
restore  the  waters  on  which  our  whole 
future  depends. 

The  Congress  has  deliberated  long 
and  carefully  on  this  issue ;  we  have  pro- 
duced a  landmark,  bipartisan  bill  that 
can  save  oiur  waters  from  the  total  dis- 
aster that  threatens  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  undertaking  is  going 
to  be  costly,  but  the  cost  of  inaction 
would  be  far  greater,  because  ultimately 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  job  and 
the  longer  we  delay,  the  worse  the 
problem  will  become  and  the  more  ex- 
pensive it  will  be. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  told 
us  they  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  of 
action,  provided  they  get  results.  And 
in  this  legislation  we  have  created  a 
program  that  will  produce  those  results. 

This  legislation  will  not  add  one  lota 
to  the  Inflationary  pressures  that  con- 
cern all  of  us.  The  spending  will  not 
have  appreciable  Impact  on  the  Presl- 
ident's  budget  until  at  least  1975,  by 
which  time  we  all  hooe  the  Vietnam 
conflict  will  have  long  been  over  and  we 
can  shift  our  resources  over  to  such 
vital  peacetime  purposes  as  the  protec- 
tion of  our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  covmtry 
have  given  us.  their  elected  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress,  a  mandate  for 
prompt  and  effective  action  against  the 
continuing  pollution  of  our  waters. 

In  overturning  the  presidential  veto 
today,  we  must  make  It  unmistakably 
clear  that  we  have  given  the  President 
the  program  and  the  spending  authority 
he  needs  to  carry  out  that  mandate  and 
that  we  expect  him  to  do  so. 

This  landmark  legislation  is  a  national 
commitment  to  halt  and  reverse  the  pol- 
lution of  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  coastal 
waters,  and  to  get  on  with  the  Job  start- 
ing right  now.  We,  In  the  Congress,  have 
faced  up  to  our  responsibility:  we  have 
fixed  deadlines  for  our  industries  and  our 
communities  to  stop  discharging  pol- 
lutants Into  our  waters  and  to  make  them 
fit  to  swim  In  by  1983.  We  have  set  as  a 
national  goal  the  complete  ellmlnatloQ  of 
all  water  pollution  by  1985. 

We  are  not  going  to  back  down  on  that 
commitment.  The  American  people  have 
let  us  know  in  xmmistakable  language 
that  they  are  not  going  to  back  down  on 
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that  commitment,  that  they  are  ready  to 
pay  the  price  of  clean  water. 

But  in  the  light  of  President  Nixon's 
veto  message,  we  cannot  help  but  won- 
der whether  he  now  Intends  to  Implement 
this  law  with  all  the  power  and  all  the 
funds  at  his  com  ti and,  or  to  withhold  the 
necessary  Federal  spending  and  let  this 
nationtJ  commitment  molder  in  the  back 
rooms  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  present 
White  House  occupant  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  another  Re- 
publican President  vetoed  a  similar,  but 
far  more  modest  effort  of  mine  to  attack 
the  water  pollution  problem  on  a  national 
front.  That  President  Justified  his  veto 
on  the  grounds  that  water  pollution  w&a 
only  a  local  problem. 

What  excuse  does  Mr.  Nixon  now  give 
us?  Certainly,  he  no  longer  believes  It  is 
a  local  problem,  even  if  he  may  have 
agreed  with  his  former  chief  back  in 
1956.  He  has  told  us  stgaln  and  again  that 
protection  of  our  environment  is  one  of 
his  top  national  priorities,  that  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  have  our  waters  it  is  now 
or  never. 

I  urge  the  President  now,  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command,  to  put  aside  par- 
tisan motivations  and  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  so  that  the  hopes  of  all  our 
people  for  the  restoration  of  their  envi- 
ronment may  be  fulfilled. 

The  highly  respected  Christian  Science 
Monitor  In  an  editorial  published  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  describes  this  legislation  as : 

RealUtlcally  funded  and  equipped  with 
t«eth.\abarp  enough  to  scare  water  polluters 
Into  oonectlve  action. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say : 

The  end  result  will  be  a  country  whose 
abundant  assets  of  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes 
will  have  been  In  great  part  cleaned  up  and 
restored  to  their  original  beauty  and  usabil- 
ity by  1985.  For  that  result,  the  price  tag 
la  none  too  large. 

And  the  Washington  Post,  on  October 
9,  added  its  editorial  endorsement  to  this 
legislation  as  a  "solid,  bipartisan"  com- 
mitment to  clean  water.  The  Post  edito- 
rial says: 

Cleansing  our  waterways  will,  of  coiirse. 
have  a  long-term  budget  impact  of  some 
magnitude,  but  this  cost  must  be  measured 
against  the  price  of  non-action — the  tremen- 
dous national  loss  In  filthy  rivers,  dying 
lakes,  and  poisoned  estuaries.  For  Instance, 
without  this  bill  and  the  Investment  it  con- 
templates, the  Potomac  will  remain  a  dirty 
disgrace  for  years.  Oiven  this  chance,  we 
think  the  public  is  prepared  to  bear  the  cost 
of  cleaning  up.  and  will  have  little  stomach 
for  procrastination  or  false  economy. 

To  that,  I  say  "Amen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  the 
Hou^  today  is  of  more  than  national 
concern.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are 
watching  for  our  decision. 

Ours  is  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 
We  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng 
on  earth.  We  have  the  most  advanced 
technology  on  earth.  And,  as  the  most 
industrialized,  urbanized  society  on 
earth,  we  are  the  greatest  polluters  of  the 
earth's  waters. 

If  we  who  are  most  responsible  for  the 
earth's  pollution  and  best  equipped  to 
deal  with  it  cannot  afford  to  save  the 
environment,  who  on  earth  can? 
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We  must  decide  for  the  envinmment 
here  and  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  ctxifeas 
to  the  peoples  of  the  wcA-ld  that  our 
planet  cannot  be  saved. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOnSI  OF  RKPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  time  has  come  to  bid  farewell  to  many 
colleagues  who  are  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress,  and  we  do  so  with  a  heavy 
heart.  This  Is  especially  so  In  the  case  of 
our  friend  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
SETMOtnt  HALPKRir,  whose  good  humor 
and  talent  for  friendship  have  cheered 
all  of  us  during  the  14  years  he  has  so 
ably  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  have  been  grateful  on  many 
occasions  for  his  cooperation  and  counsel 
and  for  his  diligence  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sy's  public  service  goes  sJl  the  way 
back  to  the  days  when  he  was  an  cdde  to 
Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York  City  In 
1937  and  his  achievements  are  legion;  he 
has  earned  a  rest,  but  we  shall  greatly 
miss  him. 

My  wife  Betty  and  I  wish  for  St  and 
Barbara  many  more  years  of  health  amd 
happiness  in  the  future. 


in  tribute  to  hon.  john  l. 
McMillan 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHiOAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  34 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  Johit 
McMnxAN  h£is  impacted  the  lives  of 
covmtless  pec^le  from  Florence,  S.C.,  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  beyond.  He  has 
had  the  unique  experience  of  spanning 
such  diverse  interests  as  tobacco  farmers 
in  his  rural  district  and  the  urban  affairs 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  period  of  his  service,  from  1938 
through  1972,  has  made  him  a  partici- 
pant in  some  of  the  most  grave  decisions 
of  our  times.  As  he  reflects  upon  this  long 
tenure  with  deserved  satisfaction,  I  trust 
that  he  will  not  only  be  sustained  by  the 
memories  but  also  continue  to  make  his 
experience  available. 


WORK  ON  WILCOX  MANSION 
GETS  HIGH  PRAISE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  MXW  T(»X 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  approved  legislation  which  I 
introduced  to  establish  the  Wilcox  Man- 
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slon  In  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  NY.,  as 
a  national  historic  site. 

It  was  in  the  Wilcox  Mansion  on  Dela- 
ware Avenue  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
took  the  oath  of  ofDce  as  President  In 
1901  after  the  assassination  of  William 
McKlnley. 

Integral  in  this  project  was  the  re- 
quirement that  the  community  provide  a 
large  share  of  the  support,  financial  and 
otherwise. 

Some  were  dubious  that  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Wilcox  Mansion  would  ever 
be  achieved  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
enthusiasm  of  many  organizations  and 
individuals  in  the  Buffalo  area. 

A  few  days  ago  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  visited  the 
Wilcox  Mansion.  His  last  previous  visit 
was  before  any  renovation  work  had 
been  done. 

He  is  Ellsworth  R.  Swift  of  the  Inter- 
pretive Design  Center  of  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

His  observations  in  an  interview  with 
the  press  were  most  heart-warming  to 
me  because  they  reflect  the  views  of  an 
outsider  on  the  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  renovating  the 
building  as  a  national  historic  site.  In 
the  Interview,  he  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

My  last  visit  and  look  at  the  mansion  left 
me  with  the  feeling  that  the  restoration  was 
an  impossible  dream.  The  plaster  was  falling 
from  the  ceilings  and  the  house  interior  was 
in  great  need  of  repair. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  Job  that  has  been 
done  and  a  good  deal  of  credit  must  go  to  Dr. 
Walter  8.  Dunn,  director  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County  Historical  Society,  for  his  accu- 
rate research  work  In  recreating  the  library 
as  it  was  in  1901. 

To  another  reporter  he  Is  quoted  as 
saying: 

Compared  to  what  I  first  saw,  this  was  a 
real  delight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments  of 
many  Individuals  in  connection  with  the 
Wilcox  Mansion  are  worthy  of  wide  ap- 
plause and  show  clearly  what  can  be 
done  when  people  take  a  real  interest  in 
pres«Ting  our  heritage. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
text  of  a  news  story  on  Mr.  Swift's  visit : 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Courier -Express, 
Oct.  7,  19731 

National  Paxk  Sebvicx  Ams  EtoMoaxo  at 
WIUX3Z  Mansion 

Ellsworth  R.  Swift,  a  representative  of  the 
Interpretive  Design  Center  of  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  at- 
tended Friday  a  liincheon  In  his  honor  at  the 
Wilcox  Mansion  on  Delaware  Ave. 

Frank  D.  Leavers,  president  of  the  area's 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site  (TRIS) 
Foundation,  was  host  at  the  luncheon  held 
In  the  morning  room  of  the  Wilcox  Mansion. 
BCr.  Swift  Is  In  Buffalo  to  review  the  restora- 
tion work  of  the  library  at  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Inaug^ural  National  Historic  Site. 

VXRT  PT.KtWtT) 

Mr.  Swift  said  at  an  interview  before  the 
luncheon  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  see  the 
completed  work  at  the  mansion.  "My  last  visit 
and  look  at  the  mansion  left  me  with  the 
feeling  that  the  reartormtlon  was  an  impossible 
dream.  The  plaster  was  falltng  from  the  oell- 
Ings  and  the  house  interior  was  In  gT«at  need 
of  repair.  It  Is  wonderful  to  see  the  job  that 
has  been  done  and  a  good  deal  of  credit  must 
go  to  Dr.  Walter  8.  Dunn,  dlreetor  of  the 
Buliaio  and  Srle  County  Blstorieal  Bodsty, 
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for  his  accurate  research  work  In  recreating 
the  library  as  it  was  In  1901,"  he  aald. 

Mr.  Swift  was  In  Buffalo  also  to  discuss  the 
recent  work  and  research  the  Historical  So- 
ciety and  Site  Foundation  board  members 
are  doing  on  the  dinning  room  of  the  WU- 
ooz  Mansion. 

NKXDCLXAxa  pxcrmut 

Dr.  Dunn  remarked,  "We  at  present  have 
a  faint  and  fuzey  photograph  taken  In  the 
1930e,  but  we  are  still  looking  for  a  clearer 
pletiire  of  the  dining  area  to  use  as  a  guide- 
line. Perhaps  some  local  resident  might  find 
such  a  picture  in  an  old  magazine  or  book 
that  wUl  help  lis." 

Mrs.  Roger  W.  Brandt,  a  member  of  the 
foundation  and  chairman  of  the  restoration 
and  the  docents  at  the  mansion  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Junior  League  of  Buffalo, 
will  be  closely  involved  with  the  research  de- 
velopment of  this  forthcoming  project. 
ICAIM  Dunxs 

Speaking  about  the  main  duties  of  the 
Interpretive  Design  at  Harpers  Ferry.  Mr. 
Smith  said,  "We  are  interested  in  the  audio- 
visual exhibits  and  special  publications  for 
national  parks  and  historic  sites." 

He  said  that  the  WUcoz  Mansion  is  oper- 
ated on  a  rather  unusual  basis,  since  the 
foundation  and  the  Historical  Society  op- 
erate this  site  while  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice serves  only  as  consultants. 

"The  token  fees  of  3£  cents  for  chUdren  and 
60  cents  for  adults  visiting  the  Wilcox  Man- 
sion go  directly  to  the  TRIS  Foundation, 
since  it  is  their  responsibility  to  operate  the 
Bite,"  said  Dr.  Dunn.  "This  Is  a  city,  county, 
state  and  federal  operation,  differing  from 
the  set-up  of  most  national  historic  sites 
where  the  fees  go  directly  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  are  controlled  by  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  Swift  left  Buffalo  Friday  afternoon  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  his  brother,  Arby  R. 
Swift  and  hU  wife  and  family  before  return- 
ing to  Harpers  Ferry.  HU  brother  lives  out- 
side Cuba,  N.T. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
COMMISSION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VZEGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  conclude  our  business 
today,  one  of  our  finest  accomplishments, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  passage  of  legislation  to 
establish  a  Consumer  Product  Commis- 
sion which  will  be  able  to  coordinate  «dl 
of  our  previously  fragmented,  and  too 
often  ineffective,  Federal  efforts  at  pro- 
viding some  measure  of  guarantee  to  the 
American  consumer  that  products  he 
finds  In  the  marketplace  are  sale  for  use 
in  his  home  aind  his  place  of  emplojmaent 

One  organization,  the  Arlington  Safety 
Council,  Inc.,  located  in  Arlington,  Va., 
In  my  congressional  district,  has  been  a 
leader  for  many  years  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  a  centrally  directed  consumer 
protectim  effort.  One  of  the  safety  coun- 
cil's board  members.  Col.  G.  B.  Kidwell 
of  Arlington,  has  woriced  since  1954.  first 
as  a  private  cltiiim  and  later  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  safety  council,  for  enactment 
of  legislation  which  would  provide  for 
greater  protection  for  children  from  en- 
trapment In  household  refrigerators  and 
freeeers,  as  well  as  entanglement  in  thin 
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plastic  sheets,  such  as  those  often  used 
for  protecting  dry-cleaned  clothing  and 
too  often  misused  a  second  time  for  cov- 
ering crib  mattresses  with  disasterous 
results. 

On  September  30,  when  It  ^veared 
that  the  legislation  we  have  sent  to  the 
President  might  be  lost  in  the  last  min- 
ute legislative  rush,  Colonel  Kidwell 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  several 
Washington  area  papers  expressing  the 
Arlington  Safety  Council's  strong  sup- 
port for  a  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  and  documenting  the  coun- 
cil's difficulties  in  attempting  to  obtain 
remedies  for  some  of  the  hazards  it  had 
discovered  bec&use  of  fragmented  re- 
sponsibility and  lack  of  direction  of  the 
several  Federal  agencies  involved  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in  product 
safety.  As  I  believe  his  letter  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  read  this  Rxcoto,  I 
insert  It  in  full. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

AauNGTON  SArrrr  CocrNCCL.  Inc., 
ATlington,  Va.,  September  30,  1972. 
Lei'IJU  to  thx  I^rroB: 

As  a  member  of  a  civic  group  which  has 
long  deplored  the  Ineffectiveness  of  our 
regulatory  agencies  In  the  field  of  product 
safety,  I  have  been  Intrigued  with  the  fre- 
quent editorials  In  the  press  forecasting 
limited  chances  for  the  enactment  of  mean- 
ingful consumer  product  protection  legisla- 
tion dxirlng  the  present  session  of  Congress 

However.  It  now  seems  that  the  long  and 
conscientious  investigation  and  probing  by 
the  Congress  to  design  a  strong  "consumer 
product  protection"  law  is  headed  for 
fruition. 

One  bill  under  consideration  would  pro- 
ride  for  a  three-member  agency  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  super-lawyer  for  consumers  in  court 
and  tn  rule-making  proceedings  and  other 
regulatory  agenclae.  This  concept  might  lead 
to  unreasonable  harassment  of  rule -making 
bodies  during  their  deliberations.  A  thought 
on  this  type  of  concept  might  be  that  citi- 
zens and  Industry  aleady  have  means  of 
Impact  upton  rule -making  deliberations  In 
the  persons  of  their  elected  representatives  tn 
the  Congress. 

Basic  to  all  investigation  and  probes  has 
been  the  conviction  that  existing  regulatory 
agencies  have  been  generally  ineffective.  This 
has  been  forcibly  expressed  by  Senator  Percy 
as  quoted  In  a  recent  editorial.  "Too  often 
in  the  past  agencies  established  as  watch- 
dogs for  public  Interests  have  become  lap- 
dogs  for  private  interests". 

In  our  testlmcmy  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee In  July  1971.  supporting  a  "Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  Act  of  1971."  we 
suggested  the  ineffectiveness  of  regulatory 
agencies  as  possibly  due  to  the  fragmented 
allocation  of  product  safety  authority  and 
responsibility  within  the  governmental  struc- 
ture, and  cited  Instances  of  gross  neglect  as- 
sociated with  efforts  to  Improve  <*nd  pro- 
tection from  entrapment  and  suffocatkm  In 
Idle  household  refrigerators  and  freeaers  over 
the  past  decade.  The  record  unfolded  In  this 
testimony  suggests  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Industry  of  extreme  disinterest  to- 
ward these  efforts  to  reduce  the  needless  sac- 
rifice of  young  chOdien — some  of  which  were 
enthusiastically  supported  by  such  knowl- 
edgeable groups  as  the  Oeneral  Federation 
of  Women's  Oluba.  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics. 

The  thrust  of  our  recommend  at  inn  was  to 
realign  the  presMit  fragmented  and  Ineffec- 
tive government- Industry  product  safety  sys- 
tem to  ftrovide  for  oentrallsed  management, 
to  Include  proviskMi  for  product  reMarch  and 
development,  tasting,  and  statistlcsa  Infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  safety  programming 
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&cd  legislative  advice  to  the  Congreas — and 
overaU  clearlnghotue  capabilities. 

Another  bill  now  availing  reaolution  in  a 
Joint  committee  provides  for  a  five-member 
"Conaumer  Product  CocnoilaBlon"  with  broaul 
powers  of  rule- making  and  enforcement. 
Tbat  tills  commission's  management  should 
rest  la  a  bi-partisan  five-man  membership 
Instead  of  In  a  single  director  seems  vital  to 
the  future  public  protection  from  outside 
presstires. 

It  to  hoped  that  this  carefuUy  prepared  and 
stzoDgly  sponsored  legislation  will  emerge 
with  a  consumer  protection  quality  thai 
will  discourage  continued  Industry  domina- 
tion of  product  safety  criteria,  heretofore 
accomplished  through  "liaison"  by  a  variety 
of  councils.  Institutes,  societies,  and  trade 
organizations  largely  concerned  with  prevent- 
ing unattractive  safety  demands  being  made 
upon  their  membership  of  manufacturers. 
OaTLoaD  B.  KiDwaix, 
Colonel,  UJS.  Amy  {retiTed\, 

Vice  Preaidmt. 


FREEDOM  OF  INPORMATION  ACT 
PRYS  LOOSE  REVEALING  IRS  STA- 
TISTICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  raMifSTLV^KiA 

Hi  TBS  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  called  attention  to  the  Federal 
coiirt  decision  in  the  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation siiit  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H. 
Long,  who  sued  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  the  act  for  certain  types 
of  IRS  manuals  and  other  Information. 
They  won  their  case  and  IRS  was  forced 
by  court  order  to  make  the  requested 
data  available.  See  Rzcomo,  September  6, 
1972,  page  29625. 

Information  contained  In  such  man- 
uals dealing  with  regional  variances  of 
appellate  settlement  of  individual's  In- 
come tax  deficiencies,  corporate  appel- 
late settlement  variances,  and  other  fas- 
cinating types  of  statistical  data  hereto- 
fore kept  from  the  public  eye  by  the  IRS 
has  now  been  published  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  courageom  tax  col\unnist, 
Mr.  E.  Edward  Stephens.  He  states  that 
the  Longs  had  made  available  to  him 
statistical  data  contained  in  the  mate- 
rial which  the  court  forced  the  IRS  to 
reveal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  tax- 
payers will  be  extremely  interested  In 
the  data  provided  by  Mr.  Stephens  in 
his  articles  in  the  Washington  Star  and 
News  and  the  New  York  Daily  News.  The 
three  articles  are  included  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD : 

(From    the    Sunday    Star   and    Dally   News, 

Sept.  17.  1972] 

Cat  Now  Ottt  of  HtS  Bag 

(By  B.  Edward  Stephens) 

Dear  Counsel:  A  revenue  agent  examined 
my  Income  tax  return  and  came  up  with  a 
deficiency.  I  dlsasTPed.  A  conferee  In  the  Phi- 
ladelphia district  director's  office  has  indi- 
cated that  hell  settle  for  about  50  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Now  I  must  decide  whether  to  ikc- 
cept  or  try  my  luck  In  the  IRS  appellate  divi- 
sion. It  would  be  very  helpful,  in  making 
this  decision,  to  know  what  the  average  set- 
tlement has  been  In  the  Philadelphia  appel- 
late dlrMon.  Will  the  Internal  Revenue 
Serrlc*  give  me  this  Information* 
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No— but  I  wUl.  In  fiscal  1971,  PhUadelphU 
appellate  conferees  settled  Individual  Income 
tax  deficiencies  at  an  average  of  33  cents  on 
the  dollar.  So,  if  the  strength  of  yoxir  case  Is 
average  or  better,  chances  are  It  wUI  pay  to 
go  on  to  the  appellate  division. 

IRS  keeps  such  statistics  under  heavy 
guard.  But  Svisan  and  Philip  H.  Long,  of  Bel- 
levue.  Wash.,  have  pried  the  fiscal  1971  fig- 
ures out  of  the  IRS  disclosure  stall;  and 
they've  passed  the  tables  along  to  me. 

So  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag.  For  the  first 
time,  these  figures  can  be  published.  In  the 
hands  of  taxpayers,  they  reduce  the  tremen- 
dously unfair  advantage  that  IBS  conferees 
have  enjoyed  In  settlement  negotiations. 

Today,  I'm  giving  you  only  figures  on  In- 
dividual income  tax  settlements  In  the  IBS 
appellate  dlvslon.  (Ill  report  soon  on  cor- 
p>oratlons.)  Dont  confuse  these  statistics 
with  district  conferee  settlement  figures 
published  previously  in  this  column. 

Here  we  go !  Appellate  conferees  settled  In- 
dividual Income  tax  controversies  in  fiscal 
1971  at  a  nationwide  average  of  34  percent 
of  deficiencies  cooked  up  by  revenue  agents. 

There  were  wide  variations  in  settlements 
made  at  different  locations.  This  shatters 
the  claim  that  IRS  administers  the  tax  laws 
uniformly  throughout  the  entire  country. 

In  the  North-AUantlc  and  Mld-Atlantlc 
regions,  for  Instance,  average  agreements 
ranged  from  24  parcent  In  Washington,  to  50 
percent  In  Newark.  Hare's  the  list: 

City  Percent 

Washington M 

Buffalo    2S 

New  York  City 31 

Phnadelphl*    82 

Plttsbvirgh   82 

Boston 84 

Baltimore  86 

New  Haven 46 

Richmond    4<l 

Newark    50 

The  Longs  fought  hard,  at  considerable 
expense,  to  get  these  figures.  Then  they  Im- 
mediately made  them  available  to  you 
through  this  column.  In  extending  heart- 
felt tlianks  to  Phil  and  Sue,  Tm  sure  I  ex- 
press your  sentiments 

Rep.  William  S.  liCoorbead.  D-Pa.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  for«lgn  operations  and 
government  Information  subcommittee,  told 
Congress  Sept.  6  what  he  thinks  of  the 
Longs.  He  said :  "I  commend  tbese  outstand- 
ing Americans  for  their  co\irage  and  perse- 
verance." 

They're  fighting  the  battle  of  many  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  against  the 
"secrecy-minded  b\ireaucrats"  of  the  IRS  8ind 
other   executive   agencies,   Moorheed   added. 

There's  room  on  the  ring  for  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans.  Your  rights  are  worth 
fighting  for — even  against  overwhelming 
odds. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Sept.  32, 
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CoMFAinxa  FaSKD  Wxu.  zx  Tax  Fiohtb 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Q.  Tou  reported  last  week  that,  in  flacal 
1971,  individual  taxpayers  settled  their  in- 
come  tax  deficiencies  in  the  IRS  appellate 
diuiaion  at  a  national  average  of  34  cents  on 
th»  dollar.  How  did  corporations  fare? 

A.  They  did  even  better.  On  a  nation-wide 
average,  corporations  wriggled  off  the  defi- 
ciency hook  for  27  on  the  dollar. 

This  Is  revealed  by  IRS  statistics  obtained 
at  great  effort  and  expense  by  Philip  H.  and 
Susan  Long,  of  Bellevue.  Wash.  For  the  first 
time,  the  figures  now  are  available  to  U.6. 
taxpayers  through  this  column. 

The  IRS  disclosure  staff,  headed  by  Don- 
ald O.  Vlrdln,  have  used  every  ploy,  every 
ruse,  to  keep  these  figures  secret — to  bypass 
the  19C7  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which 
says  bureaucrats  mvist  produce  such  Infor- 
mation on  request.  But  the  Longs  pursued 
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them  doggedly,  and  painfully  extracted  the 
tables,  as  dentists  pull  teeth. 

The  figures  are  startling.  Like  those  pub- 
lished last  week  on  Individual-taxpayer  set- 
tlement agreements,  they  prove  that  IBs 
failed  to  administer  the  tax  laws  uniformly 
throughout  the  country.  There  were  wide 
fiuctuatlons  In  the  agreements  that  corpora- 
tions were  able  to  make  at  IRS  appellate 
division  offices. 

In  the  North-Atlantic  and  Mld-Atlantlc 
regions,  for  example,  average  corporation  In- 
come tax  settlements  in  10  cities  ranged  from 
19  to  82%  at  deficiencies  concocted  by  reve- 
nue agents  and  tax  auditors. 

LIKXTTP  BT  CmxS 

Here's  the  lineup.  So  that  you  can  com- 
pare. I'm  lncl\idlng  average  agreements  made 
by  individual  taxpayers — the  figures  pub- 
lished here  last  week. 


City 


Ntw  HavsB 

Boston.- 

Richmond 

Washington 

New  York  City 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo. 

Philsdoiphia 

Baitimar* 

N«warlt 

U.S.  avtnis 


Individual 

Corporttion 

percentage 

percentage 

45 

1$ 

34 

a 

m 

30 

24 

34 

31 

37 

32 

39 

2S 

42 

32 

44 

35 

48 

50 

62 

34 


27 


Of  these  10  cities,  Newark  was  the  worst 
place  to  settle  cases  for  both  Individuals  and 
corporations.  Washington  conferees  were 
most  favorable  to  individuals,  while  New 
Haven  IRS  negotiators  were  kindest  to  cor- 
porations. 

Nation-wide,  IRS  appellate  conferees  were 
easier  on  corporations  than  Individuals.  But 
this  was  the  pattern  in  only  three  of  the  10 
offices  of  the  North-Atlantic  and  Mid-Atlan- 
tic regions.  IRS  negotiators  In  the  other  seven 
dtles  favored  Individuals  over  corporations. 

PUfCHANT    rOB    SECRXCT 

In  a  Sept.  18  article  discussing  the  activities 
of  Phil  and  Sue  Long,  Time  magazine  refers 
to  the  IRS  "penchant  for  secrecy."  In  defense, 
a  Service  spokesman  said  "detailed  knowledge 
of  oxir  procedures  would  make  It  easier  for 
people  to  get  around  or  evade  the  regula- 
tions." 

This  la  am  insult  to  Congress  and  all  US. 
taxpayers.  It's  up  to  our  elected  representa- 
tives, not  IRS,  to  decide  what  Information 
Americans  can  be  trusted  with. 

Congress  has  told  IRS  and  other  bureau- 
crats to  give  the  public  this  type  of  Informa- 
tion. IRS  officials  have  disobeyed.  Congress, 
the  courts,  and  citizens  like  the  Longs  will 
bring  them  to  heel. 

[From  the  Star  and  News.  Oct.  1,  1973] 

ScoxiNG   ox   IRS   Appxai,s 

(By  Edward   Stephens) 

Dear  Counsel:  I'm  the  executor  of  my 
uncle's  estate.  I  filed  a  federal  estate  tax  re- 
turn. IRS  Form  706.  An  examiner  at  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  figured  up  a  de- 
ficiency which  I  think  Is  wrong.  I'd  like  to 
try  for  settlement  In  the  IRS  appellate  divi- 
sion. How  have  other  taxpayers  done  In  such 
negotiations? 

A.  Exceptionally  well.  In  fiscal  1971,  tax- 
payers who  went  to  the  IRS  appellate  divi- 
sion were  able  to  wash  out  estate  tax  de- 
ficiencies at  a  nationwide  average  of  34  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

If  your  case  Is  at  least  average  In  strength, 
your  chances  are  good.  But  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  which  IRS  appellate  office  you're 
dealing  with. 

For  example,  1971  estate  tax  average  set- 
tlements, made  In  10  cities  of  the  North  At- 
lantic and  Mid  Atlantic  regions,  varied  tioro. 
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]t  to  79  percent  at  deflcianclM  brawwl  by 

XBS  estate  tax  examiners. 
oaxA 


Such  statistics  naver  have  been  puhllshad 
anywhere  before.  Althoiigb  tbay're  compUad 
»t  public  expense,  IRS  offlclals  have  kopt 
them  bidden  from  taxpayers  who  fdot  the 
blUs.  This  strategy  has  given  IBS  conferees 
»  shameful  advantage  over  their  oppooants 
in  settlement  negotiations. 

By  refusing  to  release  these  figures,  IRS 
disclosure  staffers  flagrantly  violated  the 
fnedom  of  Information  Act.  They  got  away 
with  it  for  five  years — until  the  whistle  was 
blown  by  Indignant  taxpayers  Susan  and 
Philip  H.  Long,  of  Bellevue,  Wash. 

It  was  a  hard,  e:q;>enalve  fight.  But  Phil 
and  Sue  finally  clamped  a  freedom-of-lnfor- 
mstlon  hold  on  IRS,  and  squeend  the  fig- 
ures right  out  of  the  dlsclosur*  staff.  Then, 
to  help  other  frustrated  taxpayers,  the  Ijongs 
asked  me  to  report  results  In  this  column. 

Gladly!  And  to  further  enll^tan  you,  I'm 
listing  comparable  gift  tax  aettlamanta  for 
the  same  year,  1971,  Each  figure  Is  the  aver- 
age percentage  for  which  IBS  appellate  con- 
ferees settled  deficiencies  served  up  by  estate 
and  gift  tax  examiners. 


IRS  office 

Estate  tsx 
percentage 

aintix 

peicantaca 

Pkllidelphia 

BufMo 

New  Haven  

25 
28 
39 
40 
41 
42 
44 
S3 
57 
79 

79 
29 
76 

PWaburgh 

New  York „. 

30 
35 

Riclimond .    . 

Boston 

Ne«nrk 

Baltimore.    .. ._•_.._ 

37 

3S 

7 

52 

Washington 

65 

ILS.  events 

34 

24 

WABHIMCTOX  WOiaT 

Of  the  10  offices  listed,  Philadelphia 
tba  best  place  to  settle  an  estate  tax  de- 
ficiency beef  In  1971.  The  worst  place  was 
Washington. 

North  Atlantic  and  Mid  Atlantic  conferees 
generally  were  tough  horse  traders.  In  all 
cities  listed  here,  except  Philadelphia  and 
Buffalo,  they  made  taxpayers  shsU  out  more 
than  the  34-perc«nt  average  VS.  settlament. 

These  figures — plus  the  Income  tax  settle- 
ment percentages  previously  publlabad  In 
this  column — prove  the  IBS  falls  to  admin- 
ister the  tax  laws  uniformly  throu^otit  the 
country.  And  they  show  that  IBS  tries  to  col- 
lect as  much  as  poaslbls  from  each  tax- 
psyer,  although  service  bigwigs  claim  they 
want  only  the  right  tax,  "no  more,  no  Ian." 


HON.  HASTINOS  KEITU 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  ICICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
before  we  adjourn  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  grood  friend  frcm  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Hastings  Kuth, 
who  is  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  close  of 
this  Congress. 

In  the  14  years  we  have  served  here 
together  I  have  always  found  him  a  Une 
friend  and  a  diligent  Representative  of 
his  district.  He  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Above  all,  I  have 
found  him  a  staunch  and  courageous 
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ally  in  many  tough  legislative  battles  on 
behalf  of  Pr«sldent  Nixon's  program. 

I  wish  for  HiSTaroB  all  the  beat  In  the 
future,  as  do  all  of  us  In  the  House. 
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LATEST  RESULTS  OF  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    FSmfSTLVANIA 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
it  has  been  my  custom  to  solicit  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  on  the  vital  Issues 
which  affect  our  district  and  the  Nation. 
It  Is  deeply  gratifying  to  n/part  that  by 
the  tois  of  thousands  the  people  of  my 
constituency  take  time  to  answer  the  dif- 
ficult questions  put  to  them  In  this  opin- 
ion p<^.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  of  in- 
valuable assistance  to  me  in  my  efforts 
to  represent  them  here  in  Wa8hingt<ni. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  those  opinions  and  I  hereby  in- 
clude the  latest  results  of  my  opinion 
poll  for  the  guidance  of  my  colleagues : 

RXSTTLTS  OF   McDaDX'S    IOTR  AKITCAL 

QtrxsnoifNAixK 
[In  percentage] 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  actions  in 
trying  to  establish  more  normal  relations 
with  China?  Yes  96,  no  6. 

2.  Would  you  favor  a  similar  effort  aimed 
at  mors  normal  relations  with  Cuba?  Tes  06, 
no  46. 

3.  Do  you  favor  additional  efforts  in  such 
areas  as  arms  limitation  and  mutual  space 
ventures  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  Tes  90,  no  10. 

4.  In  the  matter  of  Vietnam,  would  you 
favor: 

a.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  US.  forces, 
negotiating  for  the  release  of  the  POW's 
afterwards?  Tes  12. 

b.  Withdrawal  of  our  forces  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  simultaneous  release  of  all 
POWs?  Tee  24. 

c.  Withdrawal  after  a  cease  fire  Is  nego- 
tiated and  the  releaae  of  the  POW's  Is  firmly 
agreed  upon?  Yes  S4. 

6.  In  the  case  of  young  men  who  have  left 
this  country  to  evade  military  service,  or  who 
left  while  In  military  service,  would  you 
favor: 

a.  Unconditional  amnesty  and  pardon?  Yes 
1«. 

b.  No  amnesty  or  pardon?  Yes  33. 

c.  Amnesty  or  pardon  If  they  agree  to  an 
alternative  type  of  service  for  a  specific  pe- 
riod of  time?  Yes  61. 

6.  If  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  li 
kiUed  during  combat,  would  you  favor  mak- 
ing O.I.  Bill  benefits  available  to  another 
member  of  his  family?  Yes  S3,  no  37. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  present  program  of 
higher  military  salaries  and  benefits  In  the 
hope  of  creating  an  all-volunteer  armed  serv- 
ices? Yes  77,  no  23. 

8.  Would  you  favor  strict  Federal  regula- 
tion of  strip-mining  and  surface  restoration 
for  the  mining  of  all  minerals  In  the  United 
States?  Yes  96,  no  4. 

9.  Would  you  favOT  the  Federal  Oovam- 
ment's  sharing  Its  tax  revenues  with  local 
communities,  with  the  communltlee  decid- 
ing the  priorities  In  spending  within  federal 
guidelines?  Yes  78,  no  26. 

10.  Do  you  support  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  school  systems?  Yes  73,  no  27. 


11.  Would  you  finrar  a  new  form  of  Federal 
tax  ae  a  subetltute  for  property  taxes  oo  fund 
elementary  and  aeoondary  school  education? 
Yea  76.  no  26, 

IX  Tn  the  area  of  health  Insurance,  would 
you  prefer: 

a.  An  expansion  of  Federal  health  care  to 
oowmr  working  poor  (X'  unemployed?  Yae  S. 

b.  Tax  credits  to  purchase  private  insur- 
ance procectlon?  Yee  19. 

c.  A  Federal  program  to  help  pay  cata- 
strophic medical  costs?  Yee  24. 

d.  Oovemment  financed  health  care  for 
everybody?  Yee  88. 

e.  No  new  Federal  legislation  In  this  area? 
Yee  18. 

18.  Do  you  believe  tt  should  be  a  atoted 
national  policy  to  preserve  the  small  family 
farm  In  America?  Yea  72.  no  28. 

14.  When  a  parity  level  is  selected  for  the 
pricing  of  farm  products,  do  you  favor  mov- 
ing that  level  with  the  movement  ot  the 
cost  of  living  Index?  Tea  68,  no  33 

16.  Should  Congressmen  or  Senators  be  re- 
moved from  office  for  excessive  unauthorised 
absences?  Yes  92,  no  8. 

18.  In  primary  elections  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  would  you  favor: 

a.  The  present  system  of  many  prlmarlee 
on  many  dates?  Yes  4. 

b.  A  national  presidential  primary  held  on 
the  same  day  In  all  states?  Yes  91. 

0.  Many  presidential  primaries,  but  on  a 
restricted  number  of  datee?  Yes  6. 

17.  Number  In  order  the  prlorltleB  each  of 
the  following  should  receive : 

a.  Education.  89%, 

b.  Rural  problems,  20%. 
o.  Urban  problems,  41%. 

d.  Space  exploration,  56%. 

e.  Defense,  46%. 

f.  Environmental  Improvement,  72%. 

g.  Antl-crlme  measures,  79%, 
h.  Health,  77%. 

L  Housing,  60%. 


NO  REVENUE  TO  SHARE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
months  of  the  92d  Congress  were  filled 
with  debate  on  the  issues  of  deficit  spend- 
ing, raising  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt,  setting  a  spending  ceiling  and.  of 
course,  revenue  sharing.  I  have  always 
opposed  the  concept  of  massive  deficit 
spending  and  the  unending  increases  in 
the  ceiling  for  the  nations^  debt.  I  also 
supported  placing  a  ceiling  on  Federal 
expenditures,  but  supporting  a  measure 
which  would  immediately  add  $5.3  billion 
to  our  already  ballooning  national  debt 
seems  somehow  inconsistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  economy  in  government. 

This  proposal  that  the  Federal  Gcv- 
emment  raise  the  natlcmal  debt  in  order 
to  share  revenue  is  rather  dlfQcult  to  Jus- 
tify especially  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
overall.  State  and  local  governments  will 
show  a  budget  surplus  estimated  as  high 
as  $4  billion  during  flscal  year  1973.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  faced  with  a  deficit  estimated 
at  $33  billion.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  w« 
can  no  Icxiger  substitute  rhetoric  for  ac- 
tion on  this  matter  at  a  time  when  we 
are  spending  over  $20  billion  a  year  In 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  read  an  edi- 
torial from  the  October  12,  1972  edition 
of  the  Palm  Beach  Times,  tlUed  "No 
Revenue  To  Share."  This  editorial  makes 
a  number  of  important  points  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Rscobo  at 
this  point  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[Prom  the  Palm  Beach  Times.  Oct.  12,  1973] 
No  Rxvxutrx  To  Shasx 

Looking  at  the  balance  sheet,  it  U  very 
hard  to  understand  the  clamor  for  revenue 
sharing  that  ia  being  raiMd  by  supposedly 
hard-pressed   state   and    local   governments. 

According  to  Andreaen  &  Co..  a  New  York 
Investment  house,  the  federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1973  will  have  a  whopping  W3  billion 
deficit.  In  plain  language,  that  means  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  spend  $33 
billion  more  than  it  takes  in. 

State  and  local  governments,  however,  will 
finish  fiscal  1973  with  an  aggregate  budget 
surplus  of  $4  billion.  Obviously  there  will  be 
some  state  and  local  governments  In  the 
red  and  some  in  the  black;  but  on  the  whole. 
theyll  take  m  M  billion  more  than  they 
sp«nd. 

Why?  Because  state  and  local  governments 
already  get  a  great  deal  of  federal  aid.  Be- 
tween 1963  and  1973,  federal  grants  in  aid 
to  state  and  local  governments  grew  from 
•8  billion  to  t41  billion.  In  addition,  state 
and  local  tax  receipt*  have  decreased  sharply 
In  the  past  decade. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  revenue  to  share,  a  joint 
Senate-House  committee  has  worked  out  dif- 
ferences In  the  revenue  sharing  bill  and  con- 
gressional approval  is  virtually  aasxired  this 
year. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from?  More 
deficit  spending  by  the  federal  government. 
More  borrowing  to  further  Increase  the  stag- 
gering national  debt.  More  paper  money  to 
create  more  Inflation. 

If  suay  Individual  taxpayer  or  business  firm 
operated  in  this  fashion.  It  woiild  mean 
bankruptcy  court  in  a  very  short  time.  But 
the  federal  gtovemment  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  spendthrift  Congress  keeps  shoveling 
out  mon«y  It  doesn't  have  as  UT  there  were 
no  tomorrow. 

And  who  pays  for  It  all?  Tou  do. 


HONORABLE  EDGAR  A.  BROWN. 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OF 
THE    SOUTH    CAROLINA    SENATE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SCrOTB    CASOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Edgar  A.  Brown  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  year  after  an  unsurpassed  public 
career  of  more  tlian  50  yesurs. 

Senator  Brown  Is  South  Carolina's 
most  accomplished  and  distinguished 
statesmen  of  this  era.  Since  World  War 
I.  he  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
government  of  our  State.  I  believe  Mr. 
Brown  to  be  the  greatest  statesman 
South  Carolina  has  produced  since  the 
days  of  Charles  C.  Plnckney.  Edward 
Rutledge  and  John  C.  Cadhoun.  A 
thoughtful  student  of  South  Carolina 
history  would  agree  that  Senator  Brown 
accomplished  more  to  uplift  South  Caro- 
lipft.  than  any  other  leeuler  in  the  State's 
Illustrious  history.  Edgar  Brown  was 
elected  to  the  State  house  of  representa- 
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tlves  In  1921,  and  became  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  1925.  In  1929  he  was  elected 
to  the  South  Carolina  Senate  and  has 
served  in  that  great  body  continuously. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  30  years  Edgar  Brown 
has  served  sis  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  senate  and  chairman  of  the  power- 
ful senate  finance  committee. 

Senator  Edgar  Brown  led  the  fight 
for  the  $65  million  State  bond  issue  to 
build  highways.  When  the  Nation  was 
in  the  grip  of  the  worst  depression  in 
history,  Edgar  Brown  provided  Jobs  for 
thoussuids  of  the  imemployed  in  building 
highways.  He  put  idle  contractors  and 
rusting  machinery  to  work.  He  provided 
the  means  in  those  depression  years  at 
low  cost  for  the  foundation  of  our  pres- 
ent State  highway  system — the  best  in 
the  entire  World,  studied  by  contractors 
and  engineers  the  world  over.  It  would 
cost  more  than  a  billion  dollars  today 
to  build  that  foimdation,  and  under 
present  economic  conditions  it  would 
not  be  possible.  Through  bitterly  op- 
posed. Senator  Brown's  leadership  pre- 
vailed, and  South  Carolina's  splendid 
highway  system  is  evidence  of  this  lesui- 
ership.  As  a  member  of  the  roads  sub- 
committee of  the  public  works  commit- 
tee in  the  house,  I  can  testify,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  reality  of  Senator 
Brown's  fantastic  accomplishment. 

Senator  Brown  guided  South  Caro- 
lina's fiscal  affairs  through  depression. 
Inflation  and  war,  and  today  we  are 
No.  1  in  the  Nation  in  financial  solvency. 
We  rank  No.  1  on  the  bond  market  in 
New  York,  above  imy  of  the  other  States. 
Our  AAA  credit  rating  saves  South 
Carolina  taxpayers  untold  millions  of 
dollars  each  yetur  In  interest  charges. 
Just  this  week,  South  Carolina  sold  $48.8 
million  in  general  obligation  bonds  at  the 
phenociically  low  interest  rate  of  4.25 
percent,  indeed  a  great  savings  to  our 
people. 

Senator  Brown's  constant  admonition 
as  chairman  of  the  powerful  Finance 
Committee  wm  "pay  as  you  go,"  a  fiscal 
responsibility  to  future  generations  of 
South  Carolinians.  His  foresight  and 
courage  in  fiscal  affairs  could  be  emu- 
lated to  great  advantage  in  our  National 
Government. 

Today,  South  Carolinians  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  amazing  progress  our 
State  has  made  during  Senator  Brown's 
public  life.  Fiscally  soimdness,  quality 
education,  and  good  highways  are  splen- 
did achievements  and  fitting  monuments 
to  Senator  Brown,  all  of  which  form  the 
basis  for  the  fantastic  economic  progress 
we  have  witnessed  in  our  State  since 
World  War  n. 

With  the  Influx  of  diversified  Industry, 
including  the  most  advanced  and  so- 
phisticated atomic  science  installations. 
Jobs  and  opportimlty  are  plentiful.  We 
can  call  to  mind  that  not  too  long  ago 
South  Carolina  was  a  State  of  extreme 
poverty,  windswept  hillsides  and  burning 
forests.  But  today  it  is  an  environmental 
showplace,  with  thousands  of  farm 
ponds,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  forests  filtering  the  rain  where 
it  falls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  South  Carolina  Is 
No.  1  in  the  Nation  in  technical  edu- 
cation, adult  and  vocational  education. 
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We  are  No.  1  in  educational  tel^ 
vision.  Many  foreign  planners  and  edn. 
cators  are  studying  these  magnificent  ac- 
complishments. This  superb  progress  it 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  Edgar 
Brown's  foresight,  persistence,  prestige, 
and  dedication.  Senator  Brown  himself, 
bom  in  the  impoverished  South  in  the 
"tragic  era"  following  the  War  Between 
the  States,  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  higher  formal  education.  He  never- 
theless became  one  of  the  best  educated 
and  informed  men  I  have  ever  known. 
He  studied  long  hours  on  shorthand  and 
court  reporting.  He  mastered  this  art 
while  studying  law  at  night,  becoming 
one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  our  time.  As 
an  attorney  he  was  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  one  well 
known  case,  he  entered  into  the  defense 
of  a  yoimg  man  from  my  home  town 
whose  case  had  already  twice  gone  up  to 
the  Supreme  Coiui;  of  a  neighboring 
State.  Through  Senator  Brown's  incom- 
parable courtroom  skill  and  erudition, 
justice  prevailed  and  the  young  man  was 
acquitted  of  the  extremely  serious 
charge. 

Senator  Brown's  devotion  to  educa- 
tion allowed  him  to  lead  South  Carolina 
into  a  new  era  of  educational  advance- 
ment. The  public  school  system  has 
shown  marked  improvement  and  our  In- 
stitutlons  of  higher  learning  are  now 
second  to  none.  Senator  Brown  is  a  life 
member  and  the  president  of  the  Clem- 
son  University  board  of  trustees.  He  re- 
cently annoimced  the  Brown  endowment 
fund  at  Clemson  and  made  available  to 
the  university  library  his  Important  pa- 
pers and  documents.  The  Senator  has 
been  honored  with  honorary  degrees  by 
Clemson  University  and  by  the  Medical 
University  at  Charleston. 

A  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Democratic  Committee  since  1914  Sena- 
tor Brown  was  elected  delegate  at  large 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1924.  He  sat  with 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  a  renowned 
Democrat  who  was  three  times  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  and  standard  bearer  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Bryan  commended  Edgar  Brown 
and  predicted  for  him  a  great  political 
future.  Senator  Brown  attended  every 
Democratic  National  Convention  from 
that  time  imtil  1964  and  only  missed  the 
1968  convention  because  of  ill  health.  He 
became  a  confidant  and  friend  of  not  only 
Bryan,  but  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  P.  Kennedy. 
He  formed  a  very  w£irm  and  personal 
friendship  with  Jim  Parley  and  every 
national  Democratic  leader  of  his  time. 
For  more  than  60  years  he  has  actively 
associated  himself  with  the  Democratic 
Party.  Senator  Brown  never  left  the 
Democratic  Party  on  accoimt  of  some- 
one's race,  creed,  or  color.  He  never  left 
the  party  because  a  nominee  was  selected 
who  did  not  exactly  share  his  political 
philosophy.  He  stayed  in  the  party  and 
fought  within  for  a  better  platform  and 
better  national  candidates.  Throughout 
his  illustrious  career  Senator  Brown  was, 
and  remains,  a  Thomas  Jefferson  Demo- 
crat. He  believes  that  the  Democratic 
Party  cannot  perform  its  vital  role  of 
protectintt   the  welfare  of   the  Nation 
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should  it  run  into  the  ditch  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road  or  Into  the  ditch 
an  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  He 
believes  the  party  should  include  mnv- 
sentatives  of  conservative  and  liberal 
positions  and  should  moye  forward  with 
equal  Justice  and  tights  for  all  our 
people. 

Edgar  Brovm  kissed  his  mother  and 
lovely  wife  good  night  in  1926  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  elected  U.S.  Senator.  He 
was  awakened  the  next  morning  only  to 
learn  that  he  had  lost  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. He  was  defeated  by  one  of  the  great- 
est politicians  of  our  times.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  wondered  a  thousand 
times  what  America  and  the  Free  World 
would  be  like  today  had  Edgar  Brown 
guided  the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  last 
half  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Edgar  Brown  was  bom  on 
July  11,  1888,  in  Aiken  Coimty,  S.C,  a 
county  whose  people  it  is  my  great  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  attended  the  common  schools 
of  Aiken  County  and  Granitevllle  Acad- 
emy in  the  famous  Horse  Creek  Valley. 
Senator  Brown  began  his  long  public  ca- 
reer as  a  court  stenographer  for  South 
Carolina's  second  judicial  circuit.  His 
many  positions  of  public  trust  and  Party 
leadership  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here,  but  his  splendid  career 
can  be  found  outlined  In  the  South  Car- 
olina legislative  manual,  the  archives  of 
Clemson  University,  and  biographical 
reference  works.  In  1913  Edgar  Brown 
married  Annie  Love  Sltgreaves  of  Laur- 
ens, S.C,  and  since  that  time  she  has 
shared  Senator  Brown's  hopes  and  as- 
pirations in  the  true  tradition  of  a  sou  th- 
em lady.  She  has  been  a  gracious  and 
lovely  helpmate,  encouraging  her  distin- 
guished husband  throughout  his  long 
career  of  service  to  God  and  country. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  a  lovely, 
charming  and  vivacious  daughter,  Emily 
McBumey,  who  is  married  to  Hon.  R.  M. 
Jefferies,  Jr.  of  Barnwell.  Mr.  Jefferies  is 
a  son  of  the  late  Governor  Dick  Jefferies 
and  is  an  outstanding  attorney  and 
highly  respected  leader  in  his  commu- 
nity. The  Senator  is  rightly  and  tremen- 
dously proud  of  his  lovely  grandchildren. 
Shortly  before  Senator  Brown  celebrated 
his  84th  birthday,  this  past  July  7,  he 
annoimced  his  retirement  from  the 
South  Carolina  Senate  to  a  grateful  peo- 
ple who  learned  of  his  decision  with 
much  regret. 

The  South  Carolina  Senate  vrill  never 
quite  be  the  same  again,  for  the  Halls  of 
that  great  body  will  indeed  miss  the 
presence  of  the  "Bishop  of  Barnwell." 
South  Carolina's  colorful  politics,  with 
its  stump  meetings  and  enthuslajstlc 
crowds  whooping  it  up  for  their  favorite 
candidate,  also  will  never  be  the  same 
again. 

One  of  the  most  talked  about,  dis- 
cussed, and  admired  political  leaders  has 
retired.  An  entire  era  has  passed,  but 
South  Carolina  is  a  greater  State,  and 
this  is  a  better  Nation,  because  Edgar 
Brown  came  our  way.  A  man  of  tremen- 
dous dedication,  unsurpassed  persuasive- 
ness, a  bom  leader,  and  a  great  Patriot — 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of 
others. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Millie  and  my 
family  join  the  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  wishing  for  Senator  Brown  every 
continued  success  and  much  happiness 

always. 


GESTAPO    TACTICS    IN    POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CUU3LIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
utterly  locked,  amazed,  and  saddened 
over  the  reports  of  unbelievable  corrup- 
tion in  the  national  campaign.  At  first 
I  could  not  believe  that  anyone  through 
political  sabotage  and  unethical  prac- 
tices would  invade,  bug,  eavesdrop,  and 
disrupt  the  campaign  headquarters  of 
any  fellow  candidate. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced 
much  of  these  reports  are  true.  While  I 
cannot  believe  the  President  is  personally 
involved  and  I  recognize  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  respect 
for  this  ofBoe.  the  time  has  come  when 
the  President  should  repudiate  this  po- 
litical sabotage  and  Gestapo  tactics.  The 
very  existence  of  our  political  system  de- 
pends upon  a  standard  of  ethics  and  ad- 
herence to  certain  ideals  and  principles, 
or  else  our  entire  system  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Tactics  as  chsu-ged  of  shadow- 
ing candidates  and  their  families,  using 
bogus  literature,  fake  phone  calls,  forged 
letters,  agents  provocateurs  must  be  re- 
nounced and  repudiated.  These  tactics, 
if  not  repudiated  and  the  guilty  indi- 
viduals promptly  prosecuted,  will  deter 
honest  Americans  from  offering  for  any 
ofBce,  much  less  the  highest  and  most 
exhalted  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  richly  financed  Gestapo  shadowing 
and  bugging  campaign  is  a  tactic  bor- 
rowed from  totalitarian  governments  and 
must  not  be  permitted  to  flourish  un- 
checked. These  tactics  are  deplored  by 
every  decent  American  of  all  political 
parties. 

Already  the  prestige  of  this  Congress 
and  those  in  political  life  have  suffered 
from  smear  and  misunderstandings.  We 
should  all  pledge  to  conduct  the  cleanest 
campaign  possible,  for  ethical  practices 
in  a  political  campaign  should  be  no  dif- 
ferent from  tile  ethics  of  everyday  life. 
If  the  Gestapo  tactics  become  the  or- 
der of  the  day  in  political  campaigns,  it 
will  shake  the  very  foimdatlons  of  our 
Republic. 


CARNEGIE  HERO  FUND  NAMES 
FIVE  PnrSBUBGHERS 
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lessly  take  extraordinary  risks  to  save 
the  lives  of  other  human  beings. 

This  year  five  of  the  awardees  are 
being  given  their  award  posthimaously. 
Ttiese  five  men  all  were  involved  in  a  gas 
leak  Incident  in  Pittsburgh  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1971. 

They  all  died  while  attempting  to  save 
their  fellow  employees. 

I  think  the  valor  and  courage  demon- 
strated by  these  men,  and  by  other  win- 
ners of  the  Carnegie  hero  awards,  is 
the  kind  of  behavior  that  is  inspiring. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  five  men  and  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Carnegie  commission  for  their 
recognition  of  the  deeds  of  these  five 
Pittsburghers. 

I  enclose  in  the  Record  at  this  timtf 
short  case  summaries  of  the  men  and 
the  actions  they  took,  which  led  to  their 
awards. 
Carnbooc  Hzbo  Pmra  Commibsion  Casz  Sttic 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cam^e  Hero  Fund  Commissicm  annu- 
ally recognizes  men  and  women  who  self - 
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Case  of  Donald  R.  De  Vine,  deceased. 

Bronze  Medal  awarded  to  Donald  R.  De 
Vine,  who  died  after  helping  to  save  John  J. 
Ladasky,  Jr.  from  suffocation.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
November  17,  1971.  Ladasky.  a«ed  30.  mainte- 
nance man,  who  was  working  in  a  gas-line 
manhole  with  De  Vine,  aged  6fl,  head  regu- 
lator man,  and  a  laborer,  was  affected  by 
escaping  gas  and  oollapsed.  De  Vine  and  his 
fellow  worker  dragged  Ladaaky  to  a  ladder 
and  thrust  him  upward  toward  the  ground - 
level  opening.  Other  workmen  lifted  Ladasky 
out.  De  Vine  and  the  laborer  then  also  ool- 
lapsed. Others  entered  the  manhole  to  give 
aid  but  were  themselves  affected  by  the  gas. 
When  De  Vine  and  the  others  were  removed 
by  firemen,  none  oould  be  revived.  Ladasky 
recovered  after  treatment  at  a  hospital. 
strrrocATiON — nu  no.  58876 

Case  of  Monroe  J.  Coleman,  deceased. 

Bronze  Medal  awarded  to  Monroe  J.  Cole- 
man, who  died  after  helping  to  save  John  J. 
Ladasky.  Jr.  from  suffocation.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
November  17,  1971.  Ladasky,  aged  30  mainte- 
nance man,  who  was  working  In  a  gas-line 
manhole  with  Coleman,  aged  36,  laborer,  and 
the  head  regulator  man,  was  affected  by  es- 
caping gas  and  oollapsed.  Coleman  and  hla 
fellow  worker  dragged  Ladasky  to  a  ladder 
and  thrust  him  upward  toward  the  ground 
level  opening.  Other  workmen  lifted  Iiadasky 
out.  Coleman  and  the  head  regulator  man 
then  also  collapsed.  Others  entered  the  man- 
hole to  give  aid  but  were  themselves  affected 
by  the  gas.  When  Coleman  and  the  others 
were  removed  by  firemen,  none  could  be  re- 
vived. Ladasky  recovered  after  treatment  at 
a  hospital. 

BUf fOCATIOW — nue  no.  B8*78 

Case  of  Raymond  J.  Orundler,  deceased. 

Bron»  Medal  awarded  to  Raymond  J. 
Orundler,  who  helped  to  save  John  J. 
Ladaaky,  Jr.  and  died  attempting  to  save 
others  from  suffocation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  No- 
vember 17,  1971,  Ladasky,  aged  30.  mainte- 
nance man,  who  was  working  In  a  gas-line 
manhole  with  two  other  men,  was  affected  by 
escaping  gas  and  collaptsed.  Hit  fellow  work- 
ers dragged  Ladasky  to  a  ladder  and  ttiruat 
him  upward  toward  the  ground-level  open- 
ing. Orundler,  aged  32,  gas  service  man,  en- 
tered the  manhole  and  pushed  Ladaaky  up 
the  ladder  to  others,  who  lifted  hUn  out. 
When  Ladasky 'B  two  fellow  workers  also  ool- 
lapsed, other  workmen  entered  to  try  to  re- 
move them  but  were  themselves  affected  by 
the  gas.  Orundler  reentered  the  manhole  to 
give  aid  and  almost  Immediately  was  over- 
come. When  Omndler  and  the  othen  were 
removed  by  flremeu.  none  could  be  revived. 
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LMUtaky  r«oov«i«d  ait«r  tr«*tiiMnt  ftt  a  bos- 

piui. 

sxrrrocATiott — rtLx  no.  52273 
Com  of  WlllUm  Haory  Latskus,  deoeMWl 
Bronze  MedAl  awardMl  to  WUllam  Henry 
Letzkus.  who  died  aeslstlng  In  an  attempt  to 
•ave  Donald  R.  Oe  Vine  and  Monroe  J.  Cole- 
man from  suffocation,  Plttaburgb,  Pa.,  No- 
vember 17,  1971.  De  Vine,  aged  56,  bead  regu- 
lator man.  and  Coleman,  aged  35,  laborer, 
were  in  a  gaa-llne  manbole  when  they  ool- 
lapaed  from  the  effect*  of  escaping  gas.  Late- 
kua.  aged  38,  regulator  helper,  and  otber 
workmen  entered  the  manhole  to  try  to  re- 
moye  DeVlle  and  Coleman  but  were  them- 
aelvea  affected  by  the  gaa.  When  I^takus  and 
the  others  were  remoTod  by  firemen,  none 
could  be  revived. 

SCITOCATTON WTLM  NO.  82274 

^Caee  of  Albert  R.  Zeleny,  deoeaaed. 
Bronze  Medal  awarded  to  Albert  R.  Zeleny, 
who  died  aaalstlng  In  an  attempt  to  save 
Donald  R.  De  Vine  and  Motune  J.  Coleman 
from  sviffocatlon.  Plttaburgh,  Pa..  November 
17,  1971.  De  Vine,  aged  56,  head  regulator 
man,  and  Coleman,  aged  35.  laborer,  were  In 
a  gaa-Une  manhole  when  they  collapaed  from 
the  effect*  of  escaping  gas.  Zeleny,  aged  62, 
truckdrlver,  and  other  workmen  entered  the 
manhole  to  try  to  remove  Eke  Vine  and  Cole- 
man but  were  themselves  affected  by  the  gaa. 
When  Zeleny  and  the  others  were  removed 
by  firemen,  none  could  be  revived. 


HON.  J.  mVINQ  WHAIiLEY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   MTCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

It  Is  with  real  stulness  that  we  say  fare- 
well to  Members  who  are  retiring  at  the 
cloae  of  this  Congress.  After  14  years  of 
worldng  together  I  shall  certainly  miss 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  J.  Ihving  Whallxt,  whose 
friendship  and  support  I  have  greatly 
appreciated. 

Isv  Whalltst  has  served  with  dlstlnc- 
tiaa  as  a  sailor  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  been  diligent 
in  serving  his  Pennsylvania  constituents, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  Itnown  him  over 
the  years  join  in  wishing  him  every  good 
fortune  in  the  future. 


IN  HONOR  OF  HON.  WAYNE 
ASPINALL 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   COMNBC'IU.  U  I' 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  has  served  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  with  distinction 
for  several  years,  the  Honorable  Watw* 
N.  AsPENALL,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

WATin  has  displayed  his  industry  and 
dedication  continually  as  a  hard-working 
member  of  several  ctHigressional  com- 
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mltteee,  each  requiring  distinct  and  spe- 
cialized talents  and  wide  ranging  knowl- 
edge. We  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 
service  on  the  Committee  an  Standards 
of  Ofllcial  Conduct  and  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Most  im- 
portant, of  course,  has  been  his  loyal 
leadership  on  the  busy  Committee  cm 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs,  of  which 
he  was  the  distinguished  chairman 
Through  his  able  guidance,  many  legis- 
lative measiores  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  our  environment  have 
made  their  way  into  public  law. 

Watmx  Aspdtall  has  carried  out  in 
the  nJ3.  Congress  the  same  kind  of  out- 
standing performance  which  he  offered 
throughout  an  equally  commoidable  ca- 
reer in  State  government  and  politics 
back  in  Colorado.  No  doubt  he  will  devote 
himself  with  the  same  kind  of  dedication 
to  all  his  future  endeavors.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Wayni  for 
a  happy  and  successful  retiremoit,  and 
I  offer  him  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  a  truly  outstanding  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


I 


CONGRESSMEN    BOW.    BETTS,    AND 
I  McCULLOCH 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  join  in  a  special  way  in  this 
tribute  to  my  three  retiring  colleagues — 
Congressmen  Bow,  Betts.  and  Mc- 
Cttlloch.  What  makes  this  special  is  that 
t&ct  that,  when  my  Democratic  voting 
record  is  contrasted  with  theirs,  a  reason- 
able person  might  wonder  why  I  should 
have  any  words  of  commendation  in  the 
first  place.  But  reasonable  as  such  per- 
sons might  be.  they  are  not  familiar  with 
Congress.  If  they  were,  they  would  realize 
that  a  Democratic  freshman  such  as  my- 
self seeks  soimd  advice  where  he  can  find 
it — and  If  he  trusts  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  search  for  counsel  even  there. 
The  point  of  all  this  is  to  declare,  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  my  complete  trust  not 
only  in  the  wisdom  of  Messrs.  Bow, 
Betts,  and  McCttlloch,  who  are  my 
seniors,  but  also  in  their  character.  In  my 
many  discussions  with  them,  they  have 
never  been  less  than  truthful,  tuid  never 
have  they  failed  to  be  helpful.  I  have  re- 
lied on  them  a  great  deal  during  my  first 
term  because  I  know  them  to  be  men  of 
their  word — even  tho\igh  they  are  as  firm 
In  their  convictions  as  I  am  mine.  This 
clash  of  opinion  between  us,  and  others 
like  us,  is  what  has  made  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress the  greatest  lawmaking  body  in  the 
world.  When  opinions  clash,  but  when 
mutiial  trust  is  achieved  in  spite  of  it, 
those  who  witness  this  phenomenon  get 
a  glimpse  of  America — of  democracy  in 
action.  I  will  sorely  miss  Congressmen 
Bow,  Betts,  and  McCrrLLocH,  but  per- 
haps the  greatest  compliment  that  I  can 
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uxtend  to  them  at  this  time  is  to  assure 
them  that,  should  I  become  fortunate 
enough  and  worthy  enough  to  get  re- 
elected as  many  times  as  they  have,  I 
pledge  that  I  will  be  as  helpful  to  aziy 
Republican  freshman  entering  Ccmgreas 
as  they  have  been  to  me.  I  wish  them  the 
best  of  luck  in  their  retirement,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


"THE  RING"  IS  BROKEN 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    80T7TH   CAMOIXKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  end 
of  an  era  comes  the  beginning  of  a 
legend,  and  so  it  is  with  the  history  of 
politics  in  South  Carolina.  After  the  pub- 
lic announcement  by  Senator  Edgar 
Brown  that  he  would  not  seek  reelection 
to  the  South  Carolina  State  Senate,  many 
splendid  editorials  were  written  i>aying 
tribute  to  this  great  leader  and  his  il- 
lustrious career.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
articles  appearing  throughout  the  South 
concerning  Senator  Brown's  retirement 
was  one  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  colleagues,  a  fine 
column  by  Charles  Wickenberg,  public 
affairs  editor  for  The  State  newspaper. 
The  article  follows: 

"Thb  RiNo"  la  Bbokxk 
(By  Charles  Wickenberg) 

"The  Barnwell  Ring"  will  be  no  more.  An 
era  Is  at  an  end. 

It  ended  with  Sen.  Edgar  A.  Brown  of 
BamweU  announcing  his  health  would  not 
permit  a  race  for  the  re-election  to  the  State 
Senate,  the  legislative  hall  which  he  domi- 
nated for  cloee  to  five  generations. 

Few  friends  or  political  observers  were  sur- 
prlied  at  the  physician's  advice  or  the  sen- 
ator's decision.  Infirmity  of  age  at  88  has 
made  It  well-near  impossible  to  meet  the 
demands  on  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  or  pubUc  life  for  that 
matter.  It  has  been  difficult  the  last  few 
years  and  the  rigors  of  a  poUtlcal  can^jalgn 
too  much  to  take. 

The  legendary  Barnwell  Ring  has  been 
more  myth  than  fact  thro\agh  the  years.  But 
it  was  one  of  those  catchy  Ideas  on  which 
young  and  ambitious  politicians  could  build 
an  attack  for  the  home  folks'  consuniption. 

"Elect  me  and  I'll  go  down  there  in  Colum- 
bia and  break  up  that  Barnwell  Ring,"  was 
the  way  it  went  for  years. 

AS   TAM,   BACK   AS    1937 

The  Idaa  of  a  BamweU  Ring  went  as  far 
back  as  1937  when  Solomon  Blatt  of  Bam- 
weU decided  to  run  for  speaker  of  the  house 
and  then-Oov.  OUn  D.  Johnston  was  running 
his    own    candidate. 

Blatt  was  getting  support  from  many  quar- 
ters. Including  the  B.C.  Highway  Department 
with  which  Johnston  had  been  doing  battle. 
And  he  was  also  supported  by  Lt.  Oov.  ^'im^^» 
Harley  who  presided  over  the  State  Senate, 
by  Rep.  Wlnche«««r  Smith  who  was  second 
vice  chairman  of  the  Influential  Hotise  Ways 
and  Means  Oommlttee,  and  by  Sen.  Howard 
who'd  been  In  the  senate  since  1939.  He'd 
served  befoce  In  the  House,  and  as  its 
speaker.  AU  three  of  those  prominent  legis- 
lators were  from  BamweU  County  and  It  was 
natural  that  Gk>v.  Johnstcm  lumped  them 
Into  a  term  like  the  BamweU  Ring. 

It  wasnt  generaUy  accepted  as  legend  or 
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fact  xmtu  Strom  Thurmond  ran  for  governor 
In  1946  when  he  used  the  BamweU  Ring  as 
the  main  point  of  his  political  attack. 

And  the  Idea  has  remained,  largely  because 
Blatt  has  been  q^eaksr  ot  the  bouse  for  more 
than  30  years  and  Brown  has  been  both  prssl- 
dent  pro  tempore  and  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  In  the  Senate.  Between 
the  two,  they  have  been  In  position  to  wield 
untisual  Influence  on  legislation,  eq>eclaUy 
the  state's  budget  blUs. 

SBTSaX   DIBACWn  MINTS 

But  It  Is  an  error  to  assume  that  Blatt 
and  Brown — and  Winchester  Smith — were  all 
of  one  mind  and  purposes  at  aU  times.  In- 
deed the  breaks  and  disagreements  among 
them  have  been  severe  and  In  recent  years 
It  has  had  the  aspects  of  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." 

But  now,  with  the  BamweU  senator's  re- 
tirement from  the  active  political  life  of  the 
senate,  the  legend  can  no  longer  carry  any 
substance  at  aU.  It  Is  a  pity.  In  the  hectic 
and  often  monotonous  public  affairs  at  the 
state,  the  Idea  ot  a  BamweU  Ring  has  fur- 
nished color  and  conversation. 

And  Sen.  Brown  has  en)oyed  Just  about 
every  minute  of  It. 

There  isnt  much  that  he  basnt  really 
enjoyed  about  pubUc  life,  and  that's  prob- 
ably the  greatest  sacrifice  that  the  BamweU 
senator  wlU  make  with  his  voluntary  retire- 
ment. WhUe  he  has  not  been  as  active  within 
the  (^>eratlons  of  the  senate  In  recent  years, 
his  attendance  has  been  good.  He  has  pri- 
vately confessed  to  friends  that  It  Is  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  State  House  people,  law- 
makers, lobbyists,  newsmen,  attachas,  visi- 
tors, old  friends  and  cronies  of  years  ago  who 
come  calling  that  has  given  him  the  real 
pleasure  of  the  legislative  day. 

It  Isnt  easy  to  put  all  of  that  aside  after  a 
lifetime  of  service  and  a  mind  full  of  mem- 
ories enough  to  publish  a  doeen  books. 

"BISHOP"    WILL   RBaCAIN 

The  BamweU  Ring  may  be  no  more,  but 
the  "Bishop  from  BamweU."  an  affectionate 
title  which  he  cherishes,  wUl  remain  as  long 
as  there  Is  Edgar  A.  Brown. 

That  nickname  was  put  on  him  by  Gov. 
John  a.  Richards  In  1928.  W.  D.  Workman 
Jr.  In  his  book.  "The  Bishop  Prom  BamweU" 
teUs  It  this  way : 

"(It)  .  .  .  grew  out  of  his  frequent  con- 
ferences with  Governor  Richards  who  was  a 
deeply  religious  man.  As  the  two  men  would 
discuss  fiscal  and  other  problems.  Senator 
Brown  usuaUy  would  wind  up  dlscuastcm  of 
any  given  problem  with  the  observation, 
'We'U  give  It  prayerful  consideration.'  By  the 
time  that  expression  had  become  a  by-w(»xl 
between  the  two,  the  Governor  was  equaUy 
regular  in  his  references  to  the  BamweU 
8enat<w  as  'Bishop'  Brown.  The  name  stuck." 

Edgar  Brown  has  been  caUed  a  lot  of  things 
in  his  career.  V.  O.  Keys  referred  to  him  in 
his  book  on  Southern  Politics  as  a  "prime 
minister."  The  party  regulars  caUed  the  long- 
time. National  Democratic  Committeeman 
"Mr.  Democrat." 

But  he's  proudest  of  the  tag,  "Mr.  Good 
Oavemment" — a  handle  that  was  put  on  him 
by  Howard  Carlisle  during  an  Introduction 
at  a  textUe  Industry  meeting  a  few  years  ago 
at  Sea  Island.  Ga. 

"It  was  flattery,  of  course,  but  anyhow  the 
thing  I'm  most  satlsfled  about  Is  the  whole 
package  of  sound  government — the  end  re- 
sults— In  the  midst  of  so  much  taxation  and 
extravagance  elsewhere  In  the  nation.  We 
seem  to  have  put  the  right  emphasis  for  and 
Against  good  and  bad  government  at  the  right 
times,"  Sen.  Brown  once  said. 

South  Carolina  wlU  miss  the  BamweU  Ring 
and  It  WlU  nUss  Edgar  A.  Brown.  It  has 
needed  them  both,  l^ere  Is  nothing  tbaA  can 
now  flU  that  void. 

And  that's  a  shame  because  that  kind  of 
leadership  Is  sorely  needed  for  the  future. 
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SENATOR  KARL  MUNDT 


HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or   KXSaASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
truest  sense  of  history,  an  era  has  come 
to  an  end  in  this  body  with  the  retire- 
ment of  Kakl  Mttndt. 

Although  his  unfortunate  Illness  has 
deprived  us  of  his  experience  and  wise 
counsel  in  recent  years,  he  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  most  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  legislative  work  and 
to  the  Nation  and  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, both  of  which  he  loved  so  well. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  Senator  Muktt's 
skill  and  dedication  that  the  fiercely  in- 
dependent people  of  my  neighboring 
State  chose  him  to  represent  them  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century — for  five 
terms  in  the  House  and  four  terms  in  the 
Senate. 

We  In  this  body  will  cherish  his  mem- 
ory as  a  skilled  legislator  whose  philos- 
ophy and  actions  were  guided  by  a  strong 
sense  of  history,  a  man  who  excelled  in 
committee,  a  friend  who  never  failed  to 
exhibit  patience  and  good  humor  in  his 
dealings  with  others,  an  honorable  states- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

His  constituents  in  South  Dakota  will 
remember  him  as  a  loyal  and  dedicated 
advocate  of  that  great  State,  assiduously 
determined  to  protect  Its  welfare  and  role 
in  the  Federal  family,  exhibiting  always 
a  legislative  skill  and  deep  knowledge  of 
the  State  which  insured  that  their  in- 
terests were  secure  in  his  hands. 

All  of  us  will  remember  him  as  a  great 
patriot  who  dearly  loved  his  country  and 
who  spc^w  so  forcefully  and  eloquently  in 
Its  behalf.  There  is  no  question  it  would 
have  pained  Karl  Murst  in  recent  years 
to  hear  its  many  detractors,  but  we  may 
be  assured  that  If  he  had  enjoyed  good 
health,  he  would  have  done  battle  en- 
thusiastically with  all  who  downgrade  it. 

His  leaving  is  most  regrettable,  espe- 
cially so  under  the  unhappy  conditions  of 
his  health.  I  Join  with  all  his  colleagues 
in  the  hope  and  prayer  that  he  will  once 
again  regain  his  health  so  that  he  can 
enjoy  the  retirement  which  he  so  richly 
deserves. 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBTTT 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   UICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

one  of  the  finest  things  about  this  great 
legislative  body  is  that  the  center  aisle 
does  not  divide  friendship;  indeed  vigor- 
ous debate  very  often  strengthens  the 
bcmds  of  mutual  respect  and  affection. 
So  it  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  bid 
farewell  to  caxe  of  Virginia's  distinguished 
sons,  the  Honorable  Watkhts  M.  Abbitt, 
who  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  future  roll- 
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calls  will  sound  off  with  another  name, 
but  we  will  all  remember  Watt's  great 
contributions  over  nearly  a  quarter 
century. 

My  wife  Betty  and  I  wish  for  Wait  and 
Corlnne  many  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness in  the  future. 


BLUEPRINTS  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  MicHmAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  session  offered  one  of  the  boldest 
blueprints  for  action  and  reform  In  the 
history  of  our  country.  He  set  six  great 
goals  for  the  Nation  and  the  Congress; 
namely,  welfare  reform;  a  stable,  pros- 
perous economy;  substantial  new  en- 
vironmental efforts;  major  health  care 
improvements;  revenue  sharing;  and  a 
comprehensive  restructuring  and  con- 
solidation of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Admittedly  these  are  not  easy  goals. 
To  an  uncommon  degree  the  President's 
proposals  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problems 
they  seek  to  solve. 

However,  despite  this  great  challenge 
and  opportunity,  the  response  of  the  92d 
Congress  has  been  exceedingly  slow  and 
sporadic,  at  best.  In  most  cases,  com- 
pleted action  has  come  only  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  under  the  obvious  pressure  of 
adjournment  and  the  coming  election. 
coirraoL  or  coiraasas 

When  the  92d  Congress  convened  on 
January  21,  1971,  the  composition  of  the 
House  was  254  Democrats  and  179  Re- 
publicans, with  two  vacancies.  The  Sen- 
ate lineup  was  55  Democrats  and  45 
Republicans.  This  meant,  of  course,  that 
Just  as  in  the  preceding  16  years,  the 
Democratic  Party  had  full  organizational 
power  over  the  Congress  with  a  heavy 
majority  to  choose  the  leadership,  name 
the  chairmen  of  all  committees,  and  to 
control  at  every  stage  the  flow  of  all 
legislation. 

Of  the  President's  six  main  legislative 
goals,  only  one,  revenue  sharing,  received 
complete  consideration,  with  only  partial 
action  on  two  others,  environmental  pro- 
tection and  federal  spending  control.  The 
remaining  three  were  left  almost  totally 
without  definitive  progress. 

Certainly  the  92d  Congress  has  not 
beea  without  activity.  The  first  session 
ended  only  late  in  December  of  last  year, 
and  over  the  two  sessions  there  hare 
been  648  roUcall  votes.  The  problem  has 
been  that  for  all  this  exercise,  the  ma- 
jority leadership  has  not  exerted  sufB- 
cient  effort  to  achieve  completed  actions. 
In  my  view,  it  has,  then,  simply  failed  to 
lead. 

vomro  xxcoao 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  point  out.  con- 
cerning my  own  participation,  that  my 
cumulative  voting  record  over  the  years 
stands  at  94  percent  with  my  position 
made  known  on  all  Issues  of  record. 
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The  fate  of  the  President's  ecology  pro- 
posals has  been  typical  of  the  handling 
of  so  much  of  his  legislative  program  by 
the  majority  leadership  of  the  Congress. 
In  three  special  messages  In  1970.  1971. 
and  1972,  31  different  environmental 
quality  proposals  were  requested  by  the 
administration.  However,  until  the  final 
week  of  the  session,  only  six  of  these 
had  been  enacted. 

In  order  to  urge  action,  early  In  the 
first  session  I  Joined  in  cosponsorlng  the 
President's  requests,  particularly  as  con- 
tained in  11  separate  bills:  Federal  En- 
vironmental Pesticide  Control  Act,  HJl. 
8576:  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  HJl. 
8577;  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act,  HJl. 
6678;  Mined  Area  Protection  Act,  HJl. 
6580:  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  Amendments,  H.R.  8581.  Ma- 
rine Protection  Act,  HJl.  6582;  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments. H.R.  6583-5;  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority  Act.  H.R.  6586. 

Of  those  measures  finally  cleared,  un- 
doubtedly the  single  most  significant  was 
8.  2770,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Amendments  of  1972.  Initially 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  November,  the 
House  approved  its  version  on  March  29, 
1972.  Five  months  later,  after  34  meet- 
ings, a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee finally  succeeded  in  resolving  the 
differences  between  the  two  bills. 

As  approved,  with  my  support,  the  leg- 
islation sets  1985  as  a  goal  for  eliminat- 
ing pollution  discharges  and  authorizes 
$24.6  billion  overall.  Some  $18  billion  is 
allocated  over  the  next  3  yetirs  to  provide 
75  percent  Federal  fimdlng  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants.  At 
the  same  time,  strong  new  enforcement 
authority  is  provided  with  specific  dead- 
lines: By  July  1.  1977  all  industries  dis- 
charging into  U.S.  waters  are  required 
to  apply  the  "best  practical"  treatment 
technology;  by  July  1983  the  "best  avail- 
able technology"  must  be  used.  Among  its 
other  provisions  the  bill  calls  for  a  com- 
mission to  analyze  costs  of  meeting  these 
deadlines  as  well  as  funds  for  restoring 
small,  inland  lakes  such  as  Lake  Lansing 
for  which  $300  million  is  authorized  over 
the  next  3  years. 

CLKAN    WATKX    GXAMT 

In  addition,  after  working  literally 
years  with  Michigan  State  University  of- 
ficials I  w£is  greatly  encouraged  last  July 
by  the  approval  of  $1.2  million  in  Federal 
support  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  the  university's  water 
quality  management  project.  The  plan, 
made  in  connection  with  a  $7,696,920 
EPA  grant  to  the  city  of  East  Lansing  to 
upgrade  sewage  treatment,  calls  for  waste 
water  treated  at  the  East  Lansing  treat- 
ment plant  to  be  piped  to  a  series  of  four 
lakes  where  the  waste  nutrients  will  be 
removed  and  used  to  grow  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  plants  for  beneficial  purposes, 
such  as  feeding  livestock.  A  recreational 
park-like  area  around  the  40  acres  of 
lakes  will  also  be  developed  on  university 
property. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  get- 
ting the  Federal  bureaucratic  wheels  to 
begin  to  turn  on  this  most  pnunising 
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plan,  which  I  personally  dlsciissed  with 
EPA  Administrator,  William  D.  Ruckel- 
shaus.  

CXRKAL    LEAF    BKUTIX 

In  another  environmental  area,  diuing 
debate  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill,  I  again  urged  support 
for  fimds  to  carry  on  research  on  the 
control  of  the  cer«il  leaf  beetie  and  par- 
ticularly to  draw  attention  to  the  scien- 
tific program  underway  at  MSU  to  find 
mesuis  to  ctaitrol  the  pest  without  the 
use  of  hard  chemicals,  thereby  avoiding 
damage  to  the  environment,  people,  and 
Einlmals.  For  the  past  few  years  MSU  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  research. 

Among  other  legislation  in  the  en- 
vironmental field  which  had  my  support 
were: 

HJl.  9727,  Marine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act; 

HJl.  6482,  to  regulate  strip  coal 
mining; 

HJl.  10729,  Federad  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act; 

S.  3507,  National  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement; 

S.  1478.  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act; 

HJl.  11021.  Noise  Control  Act; 

8.  365.  Mineral  Resources  Research 
Act; 

HJl.  56,  to  establish  a  National  En- 
vironmental Data  System; 

HJl.  5060,  providing  criminal  penal- 
ties for  shooting  wildlife  from  aircraft; 

HJl.  2587,  to  create  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere; 

HJl.  3146,  to  Improve  law  enforcement 
in  national  forests; 

HJl.  9093.  a  5-year  expansion  of  the 
Water  Desalting  program; 

HJl.  12186,  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act; 

H.R.  13089,  Reforestation  of  National 
Forests: 

HJl.  14106,  to  extend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Plarming  Act;  and 

HJl.  13152.  the  Federal  Animal  Dam- 
age Control  Act. 

CKnATtON    CONTHOI. 

The  future  success  of  the  President's 
New  Economic  Policy  which,  since  it 
went  into  effect  on  August  15,  1971,  has 
met  its  target  of  cutting  Inflation  in  half, 
continues  to  be  jeopardized  by  strong 
pressures  within  the  Congress  to  increase 
spending.  Because  I  share  the  President's 
concern,  I  supported  his  request  to  Im- 
pose an  overall  spending  ceiling  of  $250 
billion  for  fiscal  1973.  Although  this  ef- 
fort was  successful  in  the  Hoiise 
It  touched  off  a  tug  of  war  with  the  Sen- 
ate over  the  specific  authority  to  be 
granted  the  President  to  cut  spending  by 
$7  billion  necessEiry  to  meet  this  limit.  As 
Congress  faded  away — for  the  lack  of  a 
quorum — one  of  its  final  failures  was  the 
rejection  of  any  spending  ceiling  at  all. 

The  President,  of  course,  cannot  spend 
a  dollar  that  the  Congress  does  not  ap- 
propriate. If  the  majority  leadership  In 
the  House  and  Senate  were  really  con- 
cerned over  maintaining  congressional 
control  over  spending,  the  best  way  to  do 
it  would  have  been  to  act  responsibly 
throughout  this  session  on  each  of  the 
Individual  spending  bills  so  that  there 
woiild  not  be  the  $7  billion  problem  we 
have  today. 
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As  for  my  own  stand  on  economy  In 
Government,  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
I  have  again  received  the  Watchdog  ot 
the  Treasury  Award  for  my  voting  record 
over  the  past  2  years. 

ooiciiTrTa  woiK 

During  this  Congress  over  17,000  bills 
have  been  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
20  standing  committees  of  the  House. 
More  than  3,000  of  these  were  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on 
which  I  serve.  This  high  proportion  is  not 
surprising  considering  the  Importance 
and  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  which,  In 
additicn  to  originating  all  tax  legislation, 
Includes  social  security,  unemployment 
compensation,  trade.  Federal  debt,  wel- 
fare, health  care,  pension  reform,  and 
revenue  sharing. 

KTVKWUl   SBAUNO 

The  92d  Congress  will  probably  be  most 
remembered  In  history  for  Inaugurating 
a  program  of  sharing  revenues  with  State 
and  local  governments.  The  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  au- 
thorizes a  5-ye£u:  $30  billion  program 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1972.  For  cal- 
endar 1972.  $5.3  billion  will  be  distrib- 
uted, with  the  States  receiving  one-third 
of  the  fimds  and  the  remaining  $3.5  bil- 
lion going  to  local  units.  In  subsequent 
years  $150  million  will  be  added  annually 
so  that  by  1976  the  total  annual  amoimt 
will  have  reached  $6.6  billion.  This  means 
Michigan  this  year  will  receive  $74  mil- 
lion for  the  State  government  and  nearly 
$148  million  for  cities,  coimtles,  and 
townships. 

Local  funds  may  be  only  used  for 
maintenance  and  operating  expenses,  for 
public  safety,  environmental  protection, 
public  trsmsportation,  health,  recreation, 
libraries,  social  services  for  the  poor  or 
aged,  and  financial  administration,  and 
for  capital  expenditures  authorized  by 
law. 

Recognizing  the  very  real  financial 
problems  confronting  all  levels  of  local 
government,  I  have  since  1967  joined  in 
sponsoring  revenue-sharing  proposals. 
While  I  am  satisfied  this  new  approach 
holds  great  promise,  and  I  supported  the 
bill.  I  also  realize  that  this  concept  does 
depart  from  the  time-proven  view  that 
those  who  spend  the  money  should  also 
bear  the  responsibility  for  levying  the 
taxes  that  provide  the  funds.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  the  actual  performance 
of  this  new  program  should  be  carefully 
watched  by  the  Congress  to  insure  the 
most  efficient  use  of  these  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

Overall,  this  legislation  represents  a 
pioneering  effort  In  Federal -State  rela- 
tions which,  it  is  hoped,  will  tend  to 
check  the  longstanding  trend  toward 
greater  centralization  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Under  the  distribution  formula  for  1972 
finally  adopted,  Lansing,  for  example, 
would,  according  to  Department  of 
Treasury  estimates,  receive  $1,967,556; 
Jackson,  $652,863;  East  Lansing,  $327,- 
274;  Mason.  $51,227;  Willlamston,  $19.- 
547;  Howell.  $52,702;  Chelsea,  $27,192; 
and  Owosso,  $216,207.  Overall  totals  for 
each  type  of  governmental  unit  within 
each  coimty  are  as  follows: 
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ISn  REVENUE  SHARING— 6TH  CONGRCSStONAL  DISTRICT 
AREA 

(ToUli  to  all  loeil  units) 


Town- 
CIUm        Coonty       jhip*  Total 


COUNTIES 

CiJRton    99,712  202,838  69,320  371,870 

lukani 2,411,717  1,221,081  109,683  3,750,a2 

j^Soon    728,536  8U,291  129,237  1,728,0(3 

UvuMton 106,735  231,259  52,238  390,231 

WtshSniw  ....  1,208,072  920,310  172,832  2,301,214 

SttawtoM 359,426  381,249  38,026  778,700 


AUTO    EXCISK   RKPXAL 

From  a  personal  point  of  view  cer- 
tainly the  repeal  of  the  discriminatory 
automobile  excise  tax,  as  part  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  ranks  high  on  the 
list  of  accomplishments  of  this  Congress. 
This  has  meant  the  realization  of  my 
very  first  legislative  goal  which  I  pledged 
to  work  for  when  first  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  It  has  taken  much  too  long — 
and  at  times  it  has  been  discouraging, 
for  over  the  years  we  have  had  few  sup- 
porters. But  when  oiu:  economy  really 
needed  a  boost.  President  Nixon  recog- 
nized what  I  have  been  contending  for 
yecos — that  the  automotive  industry  is 
the  bellwether  of  the  economy — and  that 
this  unfair  tax  Imposed  only  on  automo- 
biles had  to  go.  With  his  lurglng,  and  the 
help  of  Senator  Robert  Gritfin  in  the 
other  body,  it  has  now  gone. 

WZLTAMt   RKFO&M 

Ironically,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
92d  Congress  was  i>assage  of  a  highly 
modified  version  of  its  first  bill,  HJl.  1, 
originally  approved  by  the  House  on 
June  22,  1971,  and  stalled  In  the  Sen- 
ate ever  since.  Regrettably,  unlike  the 
House  bill  which  included  the  President's 
"workfare"  proposal,  the  measure  as 
finally  cleared  contains  no  basic  change 
In  a  welfare  system  that  Is  urgently  in 
need  of  reform. 

SOCIAL    SXCURITT 

What  remains  in  HJl.  1,  however,  aie 
over  125  improvements  in  social  security 
and  medicare  benefits,  including  boosting 
widows'  benefits  from  82.5  to  100  percent 
of  the  deceased  husband's  entltiement: 
permit  social  security  retirees  to  e&m  up 
to  $2,100  a  year  without  loss  of  benefits; 
give  medicare  benefits  to  1.7  million  un- 
der-65  persons  who  are  retired  on  social 
security  disability  Insurance;  and  feder- 
alize the  welfare  system  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  staring  in  1974,  with 
a  $195  a  month  guarantee  for  an  elderly 
couple  without  other  Income. 

Tliese  steps  are  long  overdue.  Coupled 
with  two  previous  actions  raising  benefits 
a  total  of  some  30  percent  in  less  than 
2  years,  they  represent  substantlsd  prog- 
gress  for  those  who  depend  so  much  on 
social  security.  Also  adopted  this  year  is 
the  proposal  I  have  long  urged  that  sets 
up  an  automatic  mechanism  for  provid- 
ing periodic  cost-of-living  Increases  In 
the  future  so  that  our  senior  citizens  will 
not  be  penalized  by  any  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly. 

To  finance  these  new  changes,  social 
security  taxes  would  be  raised  beginning 
next  year  in  two  steps  from  the  present 
5.2  percent  rate  on  the  first  $9,000  In 
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earnings  to  5.B5  percent  on  a  $12,000 
wage  base  In  1974. 

TAX  nrrmu 

Items  on  the  committee  agenda  for 
next  session  Include  national  health  care 
plans  and  pension  reform,  on  which 
hearings  were  held  this  year;  tuition  tax 
credits  to  parents  of  nonpublic  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  children, 
\rtilch  the  committee  tentatively  ap- 
proved on  October  3;  and  general  tax 
reform. 

While  I  helped  shape  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  which  reduced  individual 
income  taxes  by  $19  billion  at  the  same 
time  Increasing  corporate  taxes  by  $5 
billion,  I  am  convinced  that  still  more 
must  be  done.  For  example,  I  believe 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  prop- 
erty tax  reUef,  said  I  am  certain  that 
this  will  be  considered  early  next  year. 

rOEKXOV   POUOT 

The  very  imeven  performance  of  the 
legislative  branch  over  the  past  2 
years  stands  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
decisive  executive  action  taken  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  President  Nixon's 
historic  missions  to  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow have  opened  a  new  era  in  Bast- 
West  relations  which  have  brought  the 
world  Its  best  hope  for  peace  in  decades. 

The  resulting  bilateral  understandings 
and  agreements,  such  as  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty,  although  neces- 
sarily modest  first  steps,  imderscore  the 
hard  reality  that  progress  toweirds  last- 
ing peace  has  come  from  firm,  patient 
but  persistent  bargaining. 
vimfAX 

The  steady  withdrawal  of  over  one- 
half  million  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam since  President  Nixon  took  office 
is  another  demonstration  of  his  deter- 
mination to  work  for  solutions  that  hold 
long-term  promise. 

The  gosd  is  to  end  the  war.  not  only 
U£.  participation  in  it,  and  to  seek  to 
avoid  any  precipitous  unilateral  action 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  dangerous 
power  vacuum  in  Southeast  Asia.  By 
December  1.  U.S.  troop  strength  will 
have  been  cut  95  percent,  from  543.000 
to  27,000,  with  no  American  combat 
units  or  draftees  any  longer  involved. 

The  success  of  the  President's  policy 
is  further  dramatically  indicated  by  the 
progress  made  toward  implementing  an 
all  volunteer  army.  The  growing  pros- 
pects that  the  draft  will  be  completely 
ended  by  next  July  are  Indeed  encourag- 
ing. 

KDT7CATIOM 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
In  addition  to  extending  virtually  sdl 
existing  higher  education  programs 
through  fiscal  1975,  breaks  ground  on 
several  new  forms  of  student  assistance. 
As  passed  by  the  House  last  June  with 
my  support,  a  program  of  basic  educa- 
tional opportimity  grants  is  created 
enabling  needy  students  to  receive  up  to 
$1,400  per  year.  The  present  educational 
opportimity  grant  program  would  be 
continued  as  a  supplement,  as  well. 

Other  changes  Include  increasing  the 
amount  a  stxident  may  borrow  each  year 
from  $1,500  to  $2,400;  establishing  a  stu- 
dent loan  marketing  association  to  help 
Insure  adequate  fimds  for  guaranteed 
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student  loans'  and  offering  friai/»MTij 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  to 
States  that  increase  their  appropriations 
for  college  studmt  grant  programs  based 
on  need. 

Along  with  expanded  aid  to  students,  a 
$1  billion  program  of  direct  institutional 
assistance  \&  authorized  for  the  first  time. 
New  programs  of  6upp>ort  for  community 
colleges  and  post  seccmdary  adult  occu- 
pational education  are  also  created. 

While  it  wlU  take  time  to  Implement 
and  fund  this  greatly  expanded  effort. 
Public  Law  318  r^resents  a  further  Im- 
portant contribution  toward  enlarging 
the  Federal  commitment  to  greater  edu- 
cational opportimities,  which,  since  Pres- 
ident Mxon  took  office,  has  seas  the  U.S. 
education  budget  increase  some  74  per- 
cent to  well  over  $6  bilUcm  annually. 

I  fully  agree  that  education  must  be 
given  high  priority,  for  I  am  convinced 
it  offers  the  best  hope  for  providing  long 
term  solutions  to  many  of  our  social  suid 
economic  problems. 

BUCUfU 

In  August  the  House  passed,  with  my 
smiport,  legislation  setting  stringent 
limits  on  Federal  court  powers  to  order 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
died  when  repeated  attempts  to  end  a 
Senate  filibuster  were  unsuccessful.  This 
constitutes  another  major  failure  of  this 
Congress.  However,  I  feel  that  this  set- 
back should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  and, 
that  another  effort  should  be  made  for 
action  early  In  the  next  Congress. 

MXAT    tKSFKCrtOir 

Recently,  three  large  meat  packing 
companies  took  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
court  charging  that  its  high  standards  for 
ground  meats,  such  as  hot  dogs  and  sau- 
sages, should  be  lowered  to  conform  with 
Federal  levels.  Because  I  shared  the  con- 
cern of  MlcJilgan  officials  and  consumers, 
I  strongly  urged,  in  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  on  the  fioor  during 
consideration  of  8.  IS  16,  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  Amendments  of 
1972,  action  to  preserve  Michigan's  bet- 
ter quality  standards  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  stomachs,  spleens,  pig  snouts,  pig 
ears,  and  similar  anima.!  parts.  E\'en 
though  this  effort  was  successful,  un- 
fortunately the  bill  as  a  whole  was  de- 
feated for  other  reasons,  and  a  new  ef- 
fort will  have  to  be  made  in  the  9Sd 
Congress  if  the  court's  ruling,  now  being 
appealed,  is  not  favorably  resolved. 

ICAJOK    ACnOKS 

other  significant  bills  which  also  had 
my  support  were: 

House  Joint  Resolution  223.  amending 
the  Constitution  to  lower  voting  to  18 
years,  ratified  as  26th  amendment; 

The  Federal  Campaign  Spending  Re- 
form Act,  Public  Law  92-225 : 

8.  2097,  creating  a  National  Drug 
Abuse  Office  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams. Public  Law  92-255; 

House  Joint  Resolution  208,  amending 
Constitution  with  respect  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women,  so  far  ratified  by 
17  of  necessary  36  States; 

TtM  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments,  Public  Law  92-261 ; 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agree- 
ment, Public  Law  92-448; 
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8.  3419,  Conaumer  Product  Safety  Act; 

HJl.  15667,  Comprehensive  Older 
AmerlcaDB  Act; 

The  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
Act,  Public  Law  92-258; 

The  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Act, 
Public  Law  92-294; 

The  Rural  Development  Act,  Public 
Law  93-419 : 

The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act,  Public 
Law  92-303: 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  Public  Law  92-381 ; 

HJl.  12828,  Vietnam  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act; 

H.R.  15927,  providing  a  temporary  20- 
percent  railroad  retirement  benefit  In- 
crease; and 

House  Congressional  Resolution  471, 
expressing  concern  for  rights  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

CHAMB1T,*»»   BILLS 

In  order  to  prompt  action  In  many 
areas,  I  have  introduced  a  number  of 
bills.  Including  the  following: 

House  Joint  Resolution  983,  to  amend 
the  Constitution  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment and  transportation  of  public  school 
children ; 

H.R.  4515,  to  exempt  persons  working 
after  65  from  payment  of  social  security 
tax; 

H.R.  3489,  to  provide  tax  Incentives  for 
small  business  development; 

House  Resolution  35,  to  require  the  re- 
tirement of  congressional  conmilttee 
chairmen  at  age  65; 

H.R.  114.  to  prohibit  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  $10,000  to  any  one 
producer ; 

H.R.  116,  to  provide  a  deduction  of  up 
to  $100  for  political  contributions.  Simi- 
lar provision  enacted  as  Public  Law  92- 
178; 

H.R.  118.  to  permit  a  Uberallzed  child- 
care  deduction  as  a  trade  or  business 
expense; 

H.R.  2272,  to  Institute  a  revised,  co- 
ordinated national  boating  safety  pro- 
gram. Similar  bill  enacted  as  Public  Law 
92-75; 

H.R.  4711.  to  extend  head  of  household 
benefits  to  single  persons  at  age  35: 

H.R.  8728.  to  promote  an  accelerated 
effort  to  conquer  cancer.  Similar  bill  en- 
acted as  Public  Law  92-218; 

H.R.  12848,  to  provide  more  effective 
means  to  protect  public  Interest  in  na- 
tional emergency  disputes  involving  rail- 
road and  airline  Industries; 

House  Joint  Resolution  1180.  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  a  National 
Presidential  Primary:  and 

H.R.  4921,  to  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  at  Port  Custer. 

DfCOicpLXxs  Acnoirs 

The  following  were  among  the  unfin- 
ished business  left  by  the  92d  Congress: 

Electoral  College  Reform,  no  action: 

Consumer  Protection  Agency  Act,  S. 
3970,  only  passed  House: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
H.R.  18074.  never  scheduled  for  House 
debate : 

Hand  Gun  Control  Act.  S.  2507.  only 
passed  Senate: 

War  Powers  Act.  S.  2956,  died  in  House- 
Senate  Conference: 

National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
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surance  Act,  S.  945,  recommitted  to  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee; 

National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act, 
H.R.  8874,  defeated  in  House  Committee: 

Comprehensive  Headstart,  Child  De- 
velopment and  Family  Services  Act,  8. 
3617,  only  passed  Senate: 

Transportation  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, H.R.  13021,  no  floor  action; 

Education  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Act.  HJR.  7796,  no  floor  action; 

Federal  Aid  Highway  and  Mass  Trsms- 
portation  Act,  HJR,  16656,  died  in  con- 
ference ; 

Rural  Community  Development  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act,  H.R.  7993,  no  floor 
action; 

Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  HJl. 
8141,  no  floor  action; 

Law  Eiiforcement  Revenue  Sharing 
Act,  HJl.  6770.  no  floor  action; 

Urban  Commimity  Development  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act,  HJl.  8853.  no  floor 
action; 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations  As- 
sistance Act,  H.R.  7764,  no  floor  action: 

National  Health  Insurance  Partnership 
Act,  HJl.  7741,  no  floor  action; 

Federal  Reorganization,  HJl.  1430, 
HJl.  1431,  HJl.  1432,  HJl.  1438.  no  floor 
action; 

Pension  Reform,  HJl.  12272,  no  floor 
action;  and 

National  Emergency  Strike  Reform 
Act.  H.R.  4116.  defeated  in  House  Com- 
mittee. 


October  18,  1972 


HON.  PRANK  BOW 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   OONKKrnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  OIATMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Bow 

has  been  a  voice  for  fiscal  responsibility 
and  responsible  legislation  during  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  long 
been  fortunate  to  be  able  to  count  him 
as  a  friend  in  Washington,  in  this  House, 
and  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  which  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
minority  leader.  I  have  enjoyed  that 
friendship  and  have  benefited  on  nu- 
merous occasions  from  Prank's  advice 
and  counsel,  as  well  as  from  his  rea- 
soned oratory  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

It  is  with  special  regret,  therefore,  that 
I  acknowledge  the  departiire  of  this  able 
leader  from  the  House,  and  with  spe- 
cial admiration  that  I  salute  his  many 
legislative  accomplishments  over  the 
years. 

I  know,  however,  that,  while  this  son 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  will  be  leaving  the 
House  of  Representatives,  his  strong  rec- 
ord of  public  service  will  not  end.  The 
particular  distinction  awaiting  Prank — 
that  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama — 
will  be  a  great  honor.  Indeed.  I  know 
that  Prank  will  fill  such  a  position  with 
the  same  qualities  he  has  displayed 
so  often  to  his  colleagues  In  the  House — 
that  of  a  gentleman,  a  diplomat  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  phrase,  and  an  emi- 
nently reasonable  man. 


So  few  from  the  ranks  of  this  House 
axe  able  to  attain  the  stature  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a  Frank  Bow  that  their  leav- 
ing inevitably  leaves  a  large  gap,  one 
which  will  only  be  filled  by  a  man  with 
great  distinction  and  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute 
Prank  T.  Bow  of  the  16th  District  of 
Ohio,  a  man  who  has  served  his  con- 
stituents, his  colleagues,  and  the  Nation, 
and  whose  service  will  be  remembered 
in  this  forum  as  he  begins  work  on  an- 
other distinguished  assignment. 


HON.  FRANK  BOW  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoxiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  92d 
Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  want  to 
express  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
one  of  the  truly  great  Americans  serving 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Frank  Bow  who  is  retir- 
ing after  21  years  of  public  service.  I 
have  known  Frank  Bow  since  he  came 
to  the  Congress  In  1951.  Particularly,  I 
have  known  him  through  his  service  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  where  we 
have  worked  together  very  closely.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  tougher  assignment,  sub- 
ject to  more  pressures,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  sought  after  than  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  His 
committee  work  has  been  applauded  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  and  his 
diligence  in  trying  to  hold  back  on  run- 
away spending  has  been  a  great  source 
of  strength  to  this  Nation.  In  the  83d 
Congress  he  was  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee that  won  recognition  for  rec- 
ommending savings  of  $11  million  as  the 
result  of  an  overseas  investigation  of 
State  Department  Eictivities. 

Congressman  Bow  represents  the  16th 
District  of  Ohio  and  there  Is  abundant 
record  that  he  has  represented  It  ably 
and  well  and  with  complete  dedication 
to  not  only  his  State,  but  the  Nation  as 
well.  He  has  been  a  foremost  patriot. 
He  has  been  faithful  to  friends,  a  hard- 
hitting but  fair  partisan,  a  dynamic  and 
effective  lesuler.  He  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all,  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  this  body  of  ^legislators,  which  he  has 
served  so  well.  Although  I  am  sorry  to 
see  him  leaving  the  Congress,  I  Join  with 
his  many  friends  in  wishing  him  success 
and  ht^jpiness  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   UAMTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  offering  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr. 


October  18,  1972 

Bill  Hull  has  served  in  the  Congress 
for  18  years  smd  has  proven  himself  a 
loyal  and  dedicated  Congressman  to  his 
constituents  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri.  Bill  has  served  dili- 
gently as  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  serving  on  its  im- 
portant Subcommittees  on  Agriculture, 
Enviroimaental,  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and,  Labor,  and  HEW  which  con- 
sistently enacts  monimiental  legislation. 

My  wish  for  Bill  is  good  health  and 
the  happiness  he  is  seeking  and  deserves. 
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CULVER  PRAISES  RECORD  OF 
ACTION  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN:  A  GREAT 
SOUTHERN  GENTLEMAN 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

aw   TEXAS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  34 
years  ago  that  John  McMillan  was  first 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  then,  as  he  is  today,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  noble  bearing,  great 
dignity,  and  solid  integrity — admirable 
traits  that  reflect  the  rich  character  and 
proud  traditions  of  the  historic  State 
from  which  he  comes.  After  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  of  service  by  his  side 
here  in  the  House,  I  know  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Honorable  John  McMillan, 
the  "Honorable"  before  his  name  is  much 
more  than  a  title  automatically  con- 
ferred upon  Members  of  Congress — it  is, 
when  applied  to  John  McMillan,  a 
meaningful  description  of  this  strong  and 
dedicated  southern  gentleman  who  has 
represented  his  constituents  in  the  high- 
est tradition  of  the  great  and  legendary 
statesmen  from  the  historic  Palmetto 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  to  express 
in  these  brief  words  the  full  measure  of 
the  gratitude  our  Nation  owes  to  John 
McMillan  for  his  long  and  faithful  la- 
bors in  the  public  interest.  In  his  remark- 
able 24  years  as  chairman  of  the  House 
District  of  Coltmibia  Conunittee  and  as  a 
leading  members  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  John  has  demonstrated 
an  inspiring  commitment  to  hard  work 
and  conscientious  service.  In  all  of  his 
endeavors,  he  has  been  a  tremendous 
source  of  strength  to  his  colleagues  dur- 
ing the  trying  times  that  have  confronted 
the  country  over  the  psist  three  decades. 
His  courage  and  steadfastness  have 
earned  him  wide  respect,  and  all  who 
have  observed  his  career  recognize  John 
McMillan  as  a  patriot  of  the  highest 
order. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have 
served  with  such  a  great  and  staunch 
American  and  to  be  able  to  call  him  my 
friend.  John  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this 
Chamber,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
he  and  his  family  will  have  the  beet  of 
everything  life  can  offer  in  the  years 
ahead.  Here  is  a  man  who  did  all  that 
his  country  asked,  and  then  volunteered 
the  equivalent  of  an  additional  lifetime 
of  splendid  service. 

CXVni 2360— Part  28 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  SpecJcer.  the  92d 
Congreas  has  wrtttoi  a  record  of  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens of  which  we  can  be  proud.  This  Con- 
gress— together  with  the  74th  Congress, 
which  passed  social  security  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  the  89th  Con- 
gress, which  passed  medicare  and  Older 
Americans  Act  under  Lyndon  Johnson — 
stands  as  one  of  the  three  great  Con- 
gresses in  legislation  for  the  elderly. 

However,  the  92d  Congress  differs  from 
the  74th  and  89th  Congresses  in  a  signifi- 
cant way.  While  the  landmark  legislation 
of  its  two  predecessors  received  strong 
White  House  backing,  this  Congress  has 
stood  alone  in  providing  leadership  for 
legislation  to  improve  the  lives  of 
America's  older  citizens.  Indeed,  in 
writing  this  remarkable  record  of 
achlevemoit,  the  Congress  had  to  over- 
come substantial  opposition  from  an  ad- 
ministration appcu-ently  willing  to  ignore 
the  needs  of  our  older  Americans. 

The  dUflculty,  quite  simply,  for  our 
elderly,  is  an  income  level  that  does  not 
keep  up  with  expenses.  Living  costs  in- 
crease, but  Incomes  do  not  keep  pace. 
Many  Americans  are  forced  to  retire  and 
experience  an  inmiedlate  and  permanent 
loss  of  a  major  portion  of  their  Income. 
Meanwhile,  our  Nation's  standard  man- 
datory retirement  age  Is  coming  down, 
pushing  more  and  more  older  people  into 
economic  difficulties  that  they  could  not 
have  forseen. 

It  is  estimated  that  ail  the  men  and 
woman  in  human  history  who  have  lived 
past  the  age  of  65,  25  perc^it  of  them  are 
still  sdlve  today.  Twenty  million  of  those 
men  and  women  live  in  the  United  States 
today — one  of  every  10  Americans.  It  is 
even  more  startling  though,  to  readize 
that  one-quarter  of  our  senior  citizens, 
prior  to  legislation  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, lived  their  lives  below  the  poverty 
line. 

This  is  a  particularly  urgent  problem 
in  a  State  such  as  Iowa,  which  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  population  over  65 
of  any  State  in  the  Union,  other  than 
Florida.  Over  12  percent  of  Iowa's  pop- 
ulation Is  65  and  older  and  14.000  people 
are  currently  receiving  both  social  secu- 
rity and  old-age  assistance  pasmimts. 

But  this  Democratic  Congress  has 
made  a  commitment  to  the  principle  that 
our  older  citizens  sho\Ud  be  able  to  live 
their  lives  in  dignity  and  with  peace  of 
mind.  That  commitment  to  the  elderly 
has  been  measured  in  real  terms  by  the 
laws  this  Congress  has  passed  to  upgrade 
the  lives  of  many  older  Americans.  Ma- 
jor legislation  has  been  enacted  to  pro- 
vide increased  income,  medical  care, 
employment  and  training  opportunities, 
social  services  and  facilities,  and  access  to 
better  housing  at  reasonable  rates. 

THK    92D    CONGKXSaiONAL    ACTION    POB   THE 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
progressive  legislative  actions  taken  by 
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the  92d  Congreas  to  help  older  Ameri- 
cans: 

Social  security  benefits — Social  secu- 
rity payments  were  raised  by  32  percent 
in  Just  2  years,  and  50  perceot  In  the  last 
4  years.  This  represents  the  largest  in- 
creases ever  voted  by  a  single  Congress, 
or  Congresses. 

Medicare,  medicaid,  and  welfare — ^Leg- 
islation was  passed  designed  to  Insure 
participation  In  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
welfare  by  the  elderly,  after  they  receive 
new  social  security  increases.  Up  to  $20 
of  the  new  increases  may  be  kept  before 
loss  of  tmy  pajmients  or  benefits  under 
welfare,  aid  to  the  disabled  and  the  blind. 
Those  disabled  under  85,  who  are  receiv- 
ing social  security  payments,  will  now 
be  eligible  for  medicare.  This  legislation, 
while  not  providing  the  complete  pass- 
through  of  benefits  contained  in  legisla- 
tion I  introduced,  should  remove  most  of 
the  threat  many  older  citizens  felt,  be- 
cause of  cuts  in  other  programs  caused 
by  social  security  benefit  increases. 

Older  Americans  Act  of  1972 — This 
legislation,  which  also  incorimrates  pro- 
visions from  several  Culver  bills,  pro- 
vides Increejsed  funds  for  the  elderly  in 
the  areas  of  transportation,  nutrition, 
home  delivery  of  meals  for  the  disabled 
elderly,  recreation,  housing,  and  pre- 
retirement training.  In  addition,  the  bill 
increases  sharply  the  attention  given  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  problems  of 
the  elderly.  Instead  of  remaining  sub- 
merged within  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educatioo.  and 
Welfare,  the  administration  on  aging 
will  be  attached  directly  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  Congress,  through  this  Older 
Americans  Act,  has  coordinated  and  up- 
graded the  planning,  implementation, 
and  funding  for  programs  to  assist  older 
Americans.  Next  to  creation  of  social 
security  and  the  recent  historic  increases 
and  improvements  in  that  program,  this 
$2.1  billion  legislation  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  law  that  Con- 
gress has  ever  passed  in  behalf  of  older 
Americans.  I  am  very  pleased  that  I  had 
a  part  to  play  in  fashioning  and  pass- 
ing this  renewal  of  the  Original  Older 
Americans  Act. 

National  Institute  of  Aging — A  new 
National  Institute  of  Aging,  to  be  part  of 
the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health,  will 
conduct  research  on  the  aging  process 
and  on  special  health  and  social  prob- 
lems associated  with  growing  old.  Con- 
centrated scientific  efforts  focused  on 
these  problems  may  someday  result  in 
a  slowing  of  the  a^ng  process  and  will 
certainly  result  in  improved  understand- 
ing and  adjustment  to  this  process. 

Mr.  SpeeJcer,  this  listing  of  legislation 
needed  to  provide  our  older  Americans 
with  the  lives  of  financial  independence, 
and  dignity  that  is  theirs  by  right  does 
have  a  price  tag.  However,  predictions 
by  the  administration  that  social  security 
increases  and  other  program  Increases 
will  cause  budget  deficits  and  pour  more 
fu^  on  the  fires  of  inflation  are  refuted 
by  leading  economists.  These  experts  be- 
lieve these  new  benefits  will  help  stimu- 
late our  economy  and  increase  demand 
for  the  goods  and  services  that  American 
workers  provide. 

The  extra  money  the  elderly  will  be 
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spending  will  help  the  economy  directly. 
It  will  help  by  putting  Idle  machines  and 
unemployed  men  and  women  back  to 
work.  Everybody  will  benefit:  The  busi- 
nessman, the  farmer,  the  worker,  and  the 
elderly.  That  type  of  direct  economic 
benefit  to  all  Americans  \b  not  Inflation- 
ary. It  Is  simply  good,  sound  economics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the 
months  ahead  will  prove  the  wisdom, 
Justice,  and  compassion  represented  by 
this  record  of  legislative  achievement  for 
the  older  American.  The  historian, 
Arnold  Toynbee,  concluded  that  the 
quality  and  durability  of  a  society  were 
best  measured  by  "the  respect  and  care 
given  its  elderly  citizens." 

That  respect  and  care  are  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  legislation  which  the  92d  Con- 
gress has  passed  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans.  And  this  record  of  legislation 
wUl  serve  as  a  stronger  foundation  on 
which  to  help  build  more  secure  and  dig- 
nified lives  for  our  older  Americans. 


MOOD  DRUG  ADVERTISINO 


HON.  PAUL  a  ROGERS 

or  ruatwA 
IN  THE  HOtJSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the  cur- 
rent trends  In  the  advertising  of  mood- 
altering  drugs.  Diiring  the  course  of  a 
day  you  cannot  help  but  hear  a  pitch 
for  a  readily  available  pill  for  nearly  any 
problem.  I  have  been  working  for  years 
to  try  to  bring  about  better  regulation 
of  this  type  of  advertising  and  to  prevent 
what  amounts  to  a  disservice  to  the 
American  public.  Recently  I  heard  a  tele- 
vision editorial  by  Mr.  Bill  Gordon  of  sta- 
tion WPTV.  channel  5,  in  Palm  Beach, 
Pla.  This  editorial  is  a  clear,  concise  look 
at  the  whole  area  of  mood  drug  adver- 
tising and  I  include  the  text  of  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Mood  Duttq  Aovxstisino 

We  cftught  a  radio  cxjimnerclal  In  the  car 
the  other  day;  one  of  those  sixty  seconds 
dramatizations  In  which  a  couple  la  pre- 
paring to  attend  a  social  event.  But.  she's 
feeling  tonae  and  he's  recommending  a 
couple  of  aspirin. 

The  final  pitch  Is  for  something  like,  only 
supposedly  better  than  aspirin. 

You've  likely  heard  the  same  commercial, 
or  one  like  It. 

The  air  and  the  ads  are  filled  with  sug- 
gestions of  what  to  take  for  pain,  tension, 
alaeplesa  nights  or  In  order  to  be  alert  dur- 
ing the  day.  We  are  urged  to  replace  coffee 
breaks  with  aspirin  breaks  and  there  are 
such  diverse  characters  as  police  chiefs  and 
movie  stars  telUag  us  why,  when  we  do,  their 
sponsoring  product  will  do  the  ]ob  best. 

We're  aware  there  are  all  kinds  of  pros 
and  con«  on  the  subject,  but  we  tend  to  buy 
the  proposition  that,  while  such  promotions 
probably  cant  be  blamed  as  a  cause  of  the 
nation's  hard  drug  problems,  they  certainly 
do  nothing  to  dlscoxirage  It. 

A  youngster  who  aeee  his  elders  popping 
pills  for  a  great  many  reasons  other  than  to 
r*Ueve  real  pain  or  to  stimulate  necessary 
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functions;  who  Is  constantly  being  more  on 
the  casual  than  careful  use  of  various  medi- 
cations can  hardly  be  as  discerning  as  we'd 
like  him  to  be  when  it  comes  to  drawing 
the  lln*  between  those  medlcatlona  .  .  .  are 
aren't  they  all  really  drugs  .  .  .  which  can  be 
of  help  and  those  which  can  cauM  serious 
harm. 

We're  not  opposed  to  thoee  kinds  of  pain 
killers,  sleep  aides  and  eye-openers  that  are 
readily  available.  We  Just  take  the  position 
that  we  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  encouraging 
their  promiscuous  use  and  the  seeming  effort 
to  find  more  reasons  to  Justify  their  use. 

We  could  care  leas  who  sells  the  most  of 
what  when  It  comes  to  these  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts. 

We  recognize  that,  by  these  comments, 
considering  the  business  we're  In,  we  might 
weU  be  biting  one  of  the  hands  that  feeds 
us. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  Its  time  some  effort 
be  made  to  at  least  discourage  the  adver- 
tised proposition  that  there's  a  freely  avail- 
able pill  to  cope  with  almost  every  problem. 


October  IS,  1972 


GENE  HACKMAN,  AL  PACINO  COME 
TO  HAMTRAMCK 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

I  or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home- 
town of  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  is  small  in 
size,  only  27,500,  but  its  name  is  known  in 
the  far  reaches  of  the  world.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  its  Polish  flavor. 

Hamtramck  has  had  its  share  of  dif- 
ficulties in  recent  years.  But  its  people 
are  good  people,  and  when  a  little  glamor 
comes  to  the  city,  we  are  happy  to  notice 
it  and  take  pride  in  it. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Hollywood  troupe,  led 
by  the  distinguished  actors  Gene  Hack- 
man  and  Al  Pacino,  visited  Hamtramck 
for  some  filming.  The  local  newspaper, 
The  Citizen,  in  an  article  written  by  Its 
editor,  Leslie  Zlemba,  reported  the  event 
on  October  19,  in  the  following  terms: 
Hamtramck  Draws  Hollywood  TBottp* 
(By  Leslie  Zlemba) 

Way  back  then  maybe  Shakespeare  would 
have  said  "Oh,  star-struck  Hamtramck  .  .  ." 
but  today  he  would  have  to  say  "The  stars 
struck  Hamtramck   ..." 

In  other  words,  Hamtramck  donned  Its  dark 
glasses,  grabbed  a  megaphone  and  went  Holly- 
wood when  Warner  Bros,  selected  the  two- 
square  mile  City  to  shoot  a  scene  for  an  up- 
coming movie  called  "Scarecrow"  starring 
Gene  Hackman.  academy  award  winner,  and 
Al  Pacino,  who  palyed  Michael  Corleone  In 
"The  Oodfather." 

The  crew  of  40  was  In  Hamtramck  last  Wed- 
nesday at  the  home  of  Julius  Penzln,  11411 
St.  Aubln,  to  film  what  production  manager 
Tom  Shaw  calls  "the  climaxing  scene." 

It's  here  where  Pacino  (Francis)  finds  his 
former  wife  who  he  has  been  looking  I'or 
across  the  country.  He  had  left  her  five  years 
earlier  when  she  was  eight  months  pregnant. 
His  wife,  played  by  Penny  Allen,  has  since 
married  ""Joey  the  banana  king"  and  the 
baby  is  now  five  years  old. 

Miss  Allen,  wanting  to  retaliate  because 
Francis  had  left  her,  told  htm  that  the  baby 
died.  With  religious  strains  running  through 
the  picture,  the  audience  will  see  Prancls 
becoming  extremely  despondent  because  the 
baby  wasn't  baptized  and  he  thinks  is  now 
In  limbo. 

Following  scenes,  filmed  at  Belle  Isle  and 


Harper  Hospital,  show  how  h«  is  affected  by 
the  baby's  presumed  death. 

Following  the  scene  at  the  St.  Aubln 
house,  the  crew  also  filmed  a  telephone  con- 
versation scene  at  the  corner  of  Canlff  and 
Lumpkin.  Oene  Hackman  comes  Into  the  pic- 
ture In  Hamtramck  at  that  point. 

"Scarecrow,"  according  to  the  producer, 
will  ooat  a  little  under  (2  million  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  released  some  time  In  March. 

Now  you  might  be  asking  yourself  why 
was  Hamtramck  selected?  Well,  trying  to 
adopt  as  much  realism  Into  the  picture  as 
poaslble,  Shaw  wanted  a  Pol Uh -American 
community  since  some  of  the  persons  in 
"Scarecrow"  are  of  Polish  descent. 

"What  better  place  Is  there  than  Ham- 
tramck?" he  asked. 

.  The  whole  thing  started  about  two  months 
ago  when  Shaw  and  two  of  his  associates 
came  Into  The  Citizen  office  saying  that  they 
were  having  a  difficult  time  locating  a  two- 
story  frame  home  with  an  exposed  back 
porch  for  a  film  that  they  would  be  shooting 
here  sometime  In  October. 

Shaw  said  that  most  of  the  people  who 
they  approached  were  hesitant  to  let  them 
into  their  home  thinking  that  something 
like  this  couldn't  be  happening  in  Ham- 
tramck. 

So  the  editor,  (after  a  call  to  Warner  Bros, 
office  In  Detroit)  was  siimmoned  to  help 
them  find  '"the  perfect  house." 

Most  of  the  people  contacted  In  the  area 
were  more  than  wUllng  to  rent  the  use  of 
their  house.  But  It  was  JuUus  Penzln  who 
had  an  empty  upper  flat  which  the  crew 
thought  to  b«  Just  right  since  they  could 
furnish  it  any  way  they  wanted. 

Penzln  intimated  that  he  and  his  family 
were  excited  that  their  house  was  selected. 
"We  sure  brought  some  life  Into  Hamtramck 
that  day,"  Penzln  commented.  "I  think  we 
had  a  good  part  of  the  City  out  at  one  time 
or  another  that  day. 

"'It's  a  plug  for  the  City." 


THOMAS  Q.  ABERNETHY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  iCASSACRirsrrTB 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Honor- 
able Thomas  G.  AbernetAt,  who  is  re- 
tiring from  Congress  this  year.  For  30 
years  Tom  has  been  one  of  the  most 
able,  dedicated  and  affable  legislators 
in  this  body.  As  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  he  has  guided 
every  piece  of  legislation  affecting  rural 
America.  This  year  he  was  significantly 
instrimiental  in  shaping  the  most  im- 
portant bill  ever  devised  on  behalf  of  our 
rural  citizens — the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972.  The  Implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  toward  successful  so- 
cial and  economic  development  in  rural 
America. 

Not  only  has  Tom  been  In  the  van- 
guard of  rural  development  but  he  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  affecting  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. Since  his  election  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  he  has  received  nu- 
merous awards.  Including  the  National 
Commander's  Award  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  for  "his  long  years 
of  dedicated  service  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica's war  disabled  veterans,"  the  Mis- 
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sisslppi  Farm  Bureau  Federation  award 
for  outstaodlng  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  agricultiure  and  the  National  Civic 
Affairs  Assoclatee  award  for  his  record 
as  an  advocate  of  economic  and  free 
enterprise. 

Tom  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  him. 
Millie  joins  me  in  wishing  Tom  and  his 
family  continued  sticcess  and  a  long  cmd 
happy  retirement. 


HON.  DURWARD  "DOC"  Q.  HALL 


HON.  EDV/ARD  A.  GARMATZ 

Of  KASTTJIKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  IB,  1972 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  such  fitting  acco- 
lades to  my  colleeigue  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  Dttrward  "Doc"  G.  Hall  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  n.S.  Congress. 

"Doc"  Hall,  who  serves  on  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  five  of  its  nukJor  subcommittees  is 
not  only  well  versed  on  his  committee's 
bills  but  is  well  respected  for  his  vast 
knowledge  of  all  legislation  during  de- 
bate on  the  House  fioor.  His  constitu- 
ents of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  should  be  proud  of  this 
Congreesman's  record. 

Although  we  have  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  on  a  committee  to- 
gether, I  have  £dways  considered  "Doc" 
a  good  friend  because  of  his  interest  in 
boating  and  fishing  which  we  both  share. 

Doc  deserves  the  retirement  he  is  seek- 
ing and  I  wish  for  him  that  his  future 
years  will  be  as  bright  as  the  happiest 
days  of  his  past. 


LEN  B.  JORDAN 


HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

OF   IfKBXAaKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pass- 
ing of  this  92d  Congress  has  a  very  deep 
implication  for  many  of  us  since  it  also 
means  the  retirement  of  one  of  our  ablest 
Members,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan). 

Senator  Jordan  is  most  deserving  of 
retirement.  He  has  enjoyed  a  long  and 
most  distinguished  career  of  service  to 
the  Nation,  and  to  the  people  of  his  own 
great  State.  But,  his  absence  will  leave 
a  void  in  our  midst  because  there  are 
many  of  us  who  leaned  heavily  upon  this 
capable  and  dedicated  statesman  for  sup- 
port, sustenance,  smd  leadership  In  try- 
ing times. 

For  me.  Senator  Jordan's  retirement 
means  the  loss  of  a  most  rewarding  re- 
lationship with  a  man  who  has  become 
one  of  my  close  personal  friends  through 
the  10  years  we  have  worked  together. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Senator 
Jordan  has  excelled  among  us.  One  of  the 
primary  reasons  Is  found  in  the  remark- 
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able  diversity  of  experience  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  Senate. 

He  was  rancher  and  a  businessman, 
and  successful  at  both  pursuits.  He  took 
his  experience  in  thoee  ba.sic  fields  to  the 
Idaho  legislature  and  then  to  the  ofllce 
of  Governor  of  his  State  before  joining 
this  body. 

He  has  made  many  contributions  to 
our  work  and  our  progress  through  his 
t^iure  here.  But  the  one  which  I  cherish 
more  than  any  of  the  others  is  the  strong 
sense  of  State  sovereignty  which  he  has 
always  brought  to  our  deliberations. 

This  philosophy  well  befits  a  man  who 
comes  from  the  rugged  Individualistic 
background  which  the  Senator  enjoyed. 
His  views  were  refined  by  his  experience 
at  the  State  level  in  both  the  legislature 
and  the  Governor's  chair. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go  for  many  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  loss  of 
a  most  fulfilling  friendship.  But  I  am 
primarily  sorry  to  see  him  go  because  his 
departure  means  the  loss  of  his  strong 
advocacy  of  State  sovereignty.  There  are 
not  enough  of  his  kind  left. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  win  miss 
Senator  Jordan  and  his  lovely  wife 
Grace.  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing for  them  many  long  and  happy  years 
of  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PRANK  T.  BOW 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  rtxn»oi8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ullnols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  take  part  in  this  trib- 
ute to  Frank  T.  Bow,  who  is  retiring 
from  public  life  this  Congress.  Frank 
Bow  is  a  fine  Ohloan,  and  a  legislator  of 
the  highest  caliber.  I  count  him  as  a 
friend.  While  I  am  glad  for  him  and 
wish  him  well  in  his  retirement,  I  am 
saddened  to  see  him  leave. 

P^iANK  has  ably  represented  his  con- 
stituency in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  over 
two  decades.  He  has  supported  legisla- 
tion consistent  with  his  belief  that  the 
strengthening  of  America  is  a  first  pri- 
ority to  the  strengthening  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Frank's  committee  assignments  in  this 
Congress  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
put  his  personal  fiscal  philosophy  to  good 
use.  He  served  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  as  the  ranking  Republican  House 
member  on  the  Joint  Commission  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures.  That 
personal  philosophy  tempered  and  honed 
by  his  experience  as  Ohio's  Assistant  At- 
torney General  during  the  late  1920's,  as 
general  counsel  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  late  1940's,  service  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  To  Investigate  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in 
1948,  and  experience  in  Congress  has 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  reputation  as  firm  believer 
in  Americans  getting  their  money's 
worth.  Frank  was  truly  a  pillar  of  fiscal 
integrity — a  watchdog  of  our  economy. 

Through  the  years,  Frank  proved  him- 
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seii  to  be  a  humanitarian  as  well.  His 
service  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  was  notable  and  included  his 
championing  a  bill  denominated  HJl. 
21,  legislation  providing  Federal  tax  in- 
centives and  assistance  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  Insurance  for  the  retired  in  or- 
der that  the  twilight  years  of  those  that 
have  served  might  be  more  secure. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with 
this  distinguished  Member  both  on  arul 
off  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  press  of  legislative  business, 
Frank  has  proven  to  be  both  a  formid- 
able opponent  and  a  valuable  ally.  I  think 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  are  bureaucrats  in  this  Oov- 
enunent  of  ours  that  wished  him  more  an 
ally  than  an  opponent,  for  FRAmc  new 
forgot  his  personal  credo. 

I  publicly  wish  Frank  Bow  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Carolyn,  the  best  of  luck  and 
happiness. 


REPORT  PROM  WAfiHINaTON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  (rf  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
r^imrks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
f  (lowing: 

RxpoaT  FaoM  WASHiMOTOir 

WATSK   POLLtmOK 

I  was  one  of  247  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
override  President  Nixon's  veto  of  a  massive 
water  pollution  control  bill.  New  Yorkers  and 
Staten  Islanders  specifically,  have  been 
plagued  with  chronic  sewer  overflows  and 
lack  of  waste  treatment  plants.  They  have 
been  depending  on  the  successful  passage  of 
the  "Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act."  It 
was  up  to  the  Congreas  to  provide  money  for 
these  vitally  needed  services  to  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  Congress  responded.  The 
President  has  repeatedly  cited  his  commit- 
ment to  clean  up  our  nation's  waterways,  and 
I  find  It  Inconceivable  that  he  went  so  far  as 
to  override  this  Important  bill.  The  needs  and 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  every  district  in 
the  country  were  reflected  by  the  four  over- 
whelming votes  it  took  the  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation.  In  all  of  these  votes,  two  in 
the  Senate  and  two  In  the  House,  there  was  a 
total  of  only  49  votes  objecting  to  Its  passage. 

Now  that  this  bill  has  been  passed  into 
law.  New  York  State  can  apply  to  the  Federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  grants 
up  to  76%  of  the  coet  for  water  pollution 
contrcd  projects,  such  as  the  one  at  Oakwood 
Beach.  It  Is  up  to  the  State  and  local  munici- 
palities to  work  out  the  funding  of  the  re- 
maining 25%.  Grants  for  construction  of 
treatment  works  would  require  the  applica- 
tion of  the  best  practicable  waste  treatment 
techniques.  After  July.  1973.  no  grants  will  be 
approved  unless  the  applicant  demonstrates 
that  each  sewer  collection  system  discharg- 
ing into  a  treatment  facility  Is  not  subject 
to  excessive  infiltration.  This  program  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $18  billion  for  the  nation. 

The  "Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act" 
applies  not  only  to  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment, but  establlahes  for  industry  a  two- 
phase  cleanup  program.  This  program  will 
have  increasingly  tightening  restrictions  on 
Industrial  pollution  backed  up  by  penaltiea 
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of  fln«s  and  imprisonment  for  vloUtors.  An> 
othw  important  provision  of  the  law  provldM 
tbat  citizens  who  have  a  direct  Interest  in 
pollution  control  can  institute  suits  against 
the  government  or  a  private  intarect  for  vio- 
lation or  failure  to  carry  out  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  tbe  law. 

At  last  New  Yorkers,  and  especially  Staten 
Islanders,  will  be  provided  with  all  of  the 
water  and  sewer  facilities  needed,  and  we  will 
no  longer  be  vlctlmlaed  by  terrible  flooding 
and  draaiage  dliOcxUtles  every  time  it  rains. 
And  we  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems 
many  of  xis  face  every  day  in  our  homes  and 
busineesea  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  sewer 
and  water  treatment  system.  The  ultimate 
effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  clean  waters 
which  we  can  enjoy  permanently  for  recrea- 
tion without  danger  to  our  health. 

Hand  In  hand  with  this  Federal  legisla- 
tion goes  tbe  Environmental  Quality  Bond 
Act  of  1973  which  will  be  on  the  ballot  on 
November  7th  as  Proposition  Number  One. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bond  Issue,  New 
Tork  City  would  receive  almost  $280  million 
out  of  W50  million.  This  money  would  go 
toward  the  completion  of  the  City's  $2  billion 
water  pollution  control  program  with  the 
goal  of  providing  better  than  80%  removal 
of  organic  poUutants  from  the  City's  sewage. 
Projects  Included  at  this  point  Include  the 
Oakwood  Treatment  Plant  In  Staten  Island. 
Other  monies  provided  by  the  bond  woxild 
go  for  air  pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal. 

COtTNT»I«B    PmACnCrNO    DIBCaiMINATOKT 

ncnnunoN 

On  October  17,  19T2,  I  Introduced  leglsla- 
tiou  providing  that  "no  non-market  economy 
country  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  most- 
favored  nation  treatment  or  to  participate  In 
any  program  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  extends  credits  or  credit 
guarantees  or  investment  guarantees"  dur- 
ing any  period  in  which  It  Is  determined  that 
•-hat  country  la: 

!  1  denying  Its  citizens  the  rlj^t  or  op- 
portunity to  emigrate; 

2 1  imposes  more  than  a  minimal  tax  on 
emigration  and  the  proceduree  Involved  In 
emigrating. 

Of  coxirse  this  bill  specifically  demonstrates 
that  the  United  States  will  not  accept  ex- 
panded trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  so  long 
as  that  Nation  oonttnues  Its  preeent  policies 
of  exit  visa  taxes  and  harassment — a  policy 
of  ransom  and  barter  In  human  lives  aimed 
against  minority  groups  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

NZW    STTBWAT    CASS 

Also  on  October  17,  1073.  I  was  able  to 
announce  a  Department  of  Transportation 
grant  of  MO  million  to  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority  to  help  purchase  an  ad- 
ditional 303  new  subway  cars,  bringing  the 
number  of  new  rail  transit  cars  recently  ap- 
proved for  New  York  to  B33. 

The  grant  was  made  by  the  Department's 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
(UMTA) .  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1970,  which  is  now 
providing  about  tl  billion  a  year  in  Federal 
funds  to  help  cities  all  across  the  Nation 
save  and  upgrade  their  public  transit 
systems. 

Today's  New  York  City  grant  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  a  slznllar  UMTA  grant  for  (63.423.007 
made  In  June  to  assist  the  Transit  Authority 
purchase  330  new  alr-condltloned  subway 
cars.  The  t63  million  grant  was  the  largest 
single  urban  mass  transportation  grant  ever 
made  by  UMTA. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  that  tbe  combined  Federal 
grants  will  now  provide  (103,433.507  of  the 
1195.133,761  ne«ded  to  buy  the  632  new 
subway  can.  Local  one-third  funding  will 
cover  tbe  remaining  (62  million  purchase 
costs.  Tbe  Transit  Authority  wants  to  buy 
a  total  of  750  new  rail  transit  cars,  all  of 
them  In  tbe  new  R-i6  class  designation. 
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"niese  new  subway  oars  will  make  travel 
In  New  York  City  more  convenient.  They  will 
replace  outdated  rail  cars  which  were  pur- 
chased between  1033  and  1040. 

Th»  new  subway  cars  will  be  75  feet  long 
and  will  provide  attractive  Interior  and  ex- 
terior design.  Dependability  of  service  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  633  new 
R'-46  subway  cars.  The  older  R-1  through  R- 
9  rail  cars  are  subject  to  frequent  breakdowns 
and  provide  an  inadequate  level  of  perform- 
ance, which  results  in  a  poor  level  of  service 
on  lines  served  by  those  cars.  Tlie  new  R-4e 
cars  will  be  substantially  quieter,  both  with- 
in the  oar  and  standing  In  tbe  station.  They 
combine  the  latest  In  technical  and  safety 
features,  passenger  oomfort  and  pleasant  in- 
terior design. 

Slnoerely  yours, 

JOHN  M.  Mttbfht, 
Member  of  Oongrett. 
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SHAMNQ  BORROWED  REVENUE 


!    HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  TLcmxDh. 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  rhetoric  of  the  last  weeks  of  the  92d 
Congress  has  centered  around  revenue 
sharing  and  limiting  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  President  has  now  signed  into 
law  the  State  and  Local  Plscsil  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972,  which  will  add  over 
)5  billion  to  the  national  debt  this  year 
and  over  $30  bilUon  in  the  next  5  years. 
While  I  supported  the  proposal  to  put  a 
celling  on  Federal  spending,  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  national 
debt  to  share  revenue  we  do  not  have 
especially  in  light  of  the  massive  Federal 
deficit  predicted  for  next  year. 

The  final  burden  of  this  policy  will 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  already  over- 
burdened American  taxpayer.  He  will  be 
asked  to  spend  his  tax  dollars  to  pay  in- 
terest on  this  shared  revenue  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $20  billion-plus  he  is  already 
spending  in  interest  on  the  iniesent  na- 
tional debt.  I  am  not  wUUng  to  ask 
American  taxpayers  to  i>ay  this  addition- 
al cost 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  read  an  edi- 
torial by  Jack  W.  Oore  in  the  October  15. 
1972,  edition  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel.  This  editorial  takes  an  inter- 
esting look  at  revenue  sharing,  and  I  am 
including  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
PBoatAL  BMrKnxjx  Srabing  Mkans  Bokbowino 
Fttjtos  Po«  Statbs,  Cmra 

Can  anybody  imagine  anything  more 
stupid  than  seeing  a  fellow  who  is  already 
head  over  heels  In  debt  rushing  out  to  his 
bank  to  borrow  another  big  wad  of  money 
to  band  out  to  his  debt  free  relatives? 

Most  people  would  say  such  a  person  ought 
to  go  running  to  a  psychiatrist  in  order  to 
find  out  what's  wrong  with  his  mental  proc- 

Tet,  that  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  stupid  ac- 
tion tbe  Congrees  ^ook  last  week  when  it 
Boomed  all  warnings  of  fiscal  folly  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  revenue  sharing  biU 
which  over  tbe  next  five  years  will  cost  the 
federal  government  (30.1  billion. 

llie  federal  government  is  already  In  debt 
to  tbe  t\me  of  some  (437  billion,  and  by  tbe 
end  of  next  June  it  wlU  wind  up  the  cxir- 
rent  fiscal  year  In  bock  for  at  least  another 
(35  bllUon. 


But  those  figures  bad  Uttls  Impact  on 
spend-happy  House  nwmbers  who  voted  26&- 
110  last  Thursday  to  begin  a  gtant  revenue 
sharing  program  which  will  result  in  aU  GO 
states  and  some  28,700  towns,  cities  and 
counties  being  given  a  (53  bllUon  handout 
from  the  federal  Treasury  d\irlng  the  next 
six  months. 

Since  tbe  Congress  was  almost  certain  to 
approve  the  revenue  sharing  bUl  before  ad- 
journment, tbe  Treasury  Department  has 
sareculy  started  preparing  tbs  flood  of  checks 
it  plans  to  put  in  the  mall  Just  as  soon  as 
the  bill  clears  the  Congress  and  is  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Nixon. 

Before  it  passed  the  bill  last  week,  the 
House  was  told  by  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes,  tbe 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  "we  ought 
to  have  our  heads  examined"  for  eren  con- 
sidering such  a  blU  In  view  of  tbe  massive 
size  of  the  federal  debt  and  the  relative 
debt-free  status  of  all  the  states  and  local 
governments  which  will  benefit  from  tbe  bill. 

Bymss  warned  that,  in  approving  the  bill 
Congress  would  find  It  had  opened  tbe  gov- 
ernment coffers  to  ever-growing  demands  by 
state  and  local  governments  which,  collec- 
tively, now  enjoy  surpluses  running  into  the 
bUllona. 

If  tbe  federal  govenunent  had  (63  billion 
to  band  out  to  state  and  local  governments, 
neither  we  nor  anybody  else,  could  find  any 
fault  with  this  revenue  sharing  blU. 

But  tbe  federal  government  doesn't  have 
any  excess  revenue,  and  it  will  have  to  go 
out  and  borrow  the  (6.3  billion  it  will  give 
tbs  state  and  local  governments.  It  will  also 
have  to  pay  interest  on  this  money  and  guess 
whose  taxes  will  be  used  to  finance  this 
Sdded  borrowing? 

We'll  grant  the  point  that  aU  60  states  and 
the  38,700  cities,  towns  and  coiintlee  which 
will  benefit  from  Uncle  Sam's  generosity  can 
find  ready  use  for  tbe  government  checks 
they  wlU  soon  receive.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions on  what  the  states  can  do  with  the 
money  they  will  get,  and  tbe  only  restrictions 
on  other  beneficiaries  are  that  the  funds 
must  be  used  within  tbe  framework  of  broad 
public  service  categories  such  as  public  safe- 
ty, sewage  disposal  and  similar  projects. 

Obviously,  this  money  Is  going  to  gener- 
ate a  lot  of  needed  public  Improvements  in 
a  lot  of  different  places,  which  is  all  to  the 
good.  It  might  even  work  out  that  all  this 
money  will  be  put  to  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical use  than  it  would  be  in  tbe  hands 
of  tbe  federal  government. 

Aa  we  have  said  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  tbe  principle  of  the  federal  government 
sharing  its  revenue  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments so  long  as  tbe  federal  government 
has  its  own  financial  hoiiae  In  order  and 
has  some  q>are  cash  on  band. 

But  when  our  Federal  Oovemment  Is  as 
broke  as  It  la  today,  and  with  Just  about 
everybody  admitting  that  another  huge 
deficit  this  year  will  make  a  tax  hike  man- 
datory next  year,  It  not  only  appears  to  be, 
but  it  Is  stupid  for  this  same  federal  govern- 
ment to  go  out  and  borrow  billions  of  dollars 
to  hand  out  to  state  and  local  governments 
which  aren't  festooned  in  debt  and  many  of 
which  already  possess  surplxis  funds. 

President  Nixon,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
stauncbest  advocates  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment sharing  some  of  Its  revenue  with  state 
and  local  governments  Is  hopeful  that  reve- 
nue sharing  will  lead  to  the  reduction  of  lo- 
cal property  taxes. 

In  some  instances  this  might  happen,  but 
if  federal  taxes  have  to  be  hiked  to  pay  for 
revenue  sharing  and  all  the  other  spending 
excesses  the  federal  government  is  belabored 
with  these  days,  the  whole  business  wiU  add 
up  to  nothing  more  than  taking  money  from 
one  pocket  to  put  In  another  with  some  be- 
ing lost  in  the  sbufBlng  process. 

It  U  also  Interestliig  to  note  that  both  tbe 
Congress  and  the  President  want  this  bonan- 
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m  In  tbs  malls  and  in  tbe  bands  of  state 
and  local  government  officials  prior  to  elec- 
tion day  next  month.  Of  course  there's  no 
politics  behind  this,  but  we  will  wonder  how 
this  revenue  sharing  bill  would  have  fared 
In  the  Congress  if  this  Just  dldnt  happen 
to  be  an  election  year. 


J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   P»nTSTI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  close  of  the  92d  Congress  we  will  lose 
the  talents  of  our  colleague  J.  lavzuc 
Whaixet,  who  is  retiring  from  this  great 
body. 

IRV  Whallkt,  who  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1960,  brought  with  him  30 
years  of  business  experience  as  a  banker- 
businessman,  4  years  as  a  State  repre- 
sentative and  12  as  a  State  senator. 
While  in  Congress  he  served  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  was  the 
ranking  R^sublican  on  the  African  Sub- 
committee. He  was  also  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ferences held  in  Csmada  and  Mexico. 
Representative  Whalley  further  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  Delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  for 
tbe  1969  session. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  will  miss  Iky 
Whallky  suid  the  example  he  set  of  hard- 
working dedication  to  his  Job,  and  wish 
him  and  Mrs.  Whalley  an  active  but  per- 
haps less  strenuous  life  in  the  years 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THREE  MOST  RE- 
SPECTED MEMBERS  OP  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   MICHICAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  special  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  three  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  Congress,  Jackson  Betts, 
Frank  Bow,  and  Bill  McCulloch.  Rep- 
resenting a  total  of  69  years  of  service 
to  our  Nation,  these  men  are  three  of 
the  most  hard-working  and  knowledge- 
able Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee.  Their  experience  and  exper- 
tise will  surely  be  missed  by  everyone. 
That  they  all  come  from  Ohio  is  an 
amaring  tribute  to  the  extremely  high 
caliber  of  the  Republican  delegation 
from  the  Buckeye  State. 

The  example  created  by  these  three 
men  in  their  many  years  of  service  has 
been  an  Inspiration  not  only  to  me  but 
also  to  all  ttie  younger  members  of  our 
party,  and  the  Congress.  How  many  times 
during  the  past  years  has  a  fellow  Re- 
publican Member  sought  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  Jack  Betts  on  a  tax  issue  or 
some  other  important  subject  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee?  Or,  how 
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often  has  Prank  Bow  been  approached 
on  an  important  appropriations  matter? 
And  what  Member  has  not  recognised  the 
important  role  that  Bill  MoCullocb  has 
played  in  guarding  the  constitutional  lib- 
erties of  our  citizens? 

The  Congress  will  not  soon  recover 
from  the  loss  of  these  three  great  men. 
Their  retirement  will  have  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  well.  Be- 
coming experts  on  national  issues  was 
easy  for  these  men  because  they  had 
served  so  long  and  so  well  the  interests 
of  their  constituents  back  home  in  Ohio. 
Their  dedication  led  them  to  under- 
stand completely  the  problems  of  their 
State,  and  they  have  worked  tirelessly 
to  bring  about  effective  solutions.  Two  of 
them — Jackson  Bktts  and  Bnx  McCul- 
LOCH — served  in  their  State  legislatures, 
and  in  fact,  both  served  as  Speaker  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives.  Pew 
State  delegations  can  boast  of  such  dis- 
tinguished service  from  their  Members. 

To  all  three  retiring  men.  I  extend  my 
heartiest  good  wishes  for  the  coming 
years.  I  have  considered  it  a  deep  honor 
to  have  served  in  Congress  with  them, 
and  their  leadership  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, both  in  Ohio  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 


JAMES  T.  McPATE,  HOST  OP  HAN- 
OVER INN.  RETIRBS 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  Nxw  nAuranxM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  eirtlcle  appearing  in  the 
October  Issue  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni 
magazine,  entitled  "Hanover's  'Host  With 
the  Most'."  The  reference  is  to  nation- 
ally known  hotelman,  James  T.  McPate, 
who  retires  this  month  as  manager  of  a 
college  and  community  landmark,  the 
Hanover  Inn. 

Ttiere  are  thousands  who  know  Jim 
McPate  with  respect,  affection,  and 
friendship.  I  am  proud  to  be  coimted 
among  that  number.  Businessman  and 
civic  leader,  thoughtful  and  concerned 
citizen,  genial  host  and  raconteur,  large 
in  frame  and  spirit,  Jim  personifies  the 
best  there  Is  in  full  and  productive  life. 

Jim  McPate  may  be  leaving  the  inn 
for  the  enjoyments  of  a  well-earned  re- 
tirement, but  his  presence  there  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Hufovn's  "Host  WrrH  tb>  Most" 

James  Thomas  MoFat*  for  19  years  has 
prowled  the  lounges  and  lobbies,  the  corri- 
dors and  kitchens  of  the  Hanover  Inn  as  its 
resident  bonlfaoe,  moving  his  slz-foot-slx 
frame  as  unobtrustvely  aa  a  six-foot-six 
frame  can  be  nwved.  Bis  head  Is  always 
slightly  a- tilt  (perhaps  from  too  frequent 
contact  with  lintels?)  and  the  eyes  are  al- 
ways alert  for  any  rough  burr  In  the  smooth 
operation  of  a  hostelry  that  stands  for  more 
than  mere  room  and  board. 

On  November  1  the  last  prowl  will  have 
been  made.  On  that  date  Jtm  McFate  wU'. 
step  down  as  manager  of  tbe  Hanover  Inn 
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("the  front  door  to  Dartmouth"  he  calls  It) 
and  retire  to  his  home  on  Lake  Shore  Drive 
at  the  head  of  Maacoma  Lake  in  nearby 
Enfield.  N.H. 

His  ig-year  marriage  with  the  Hanover  Inn 
has  been,  as  all  honest  marriages  are,  a  mix- 
ture of  querulousness  and  affection,  with 
the  latter  far  outweighing  the  former.  One 
recent  day,  reminiscing  in  his  nicely  ap- 
pointed, ground-^oor  office,  he  said  this 
about  runnning  an  inn  In  a  college  town  that 
Is  not  exactly  on  the  beaten -path : 

"It's  p>eak  and  valley,  a  roller -coaster  bus- 
iness. Look,  bringing  the  Tale  and  Prince- 
ton football  games  to  Hanover  was  the  worst 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  Inn.  There 
are  about  36,000  Dartojouth  alumni,  right? 
Say  they  have  30,000  wlvee — that's  66.000 
people.  If  only  one  per  cent  of  them  want 
to  come  to  Hanover  they  would  more  than 
fill  all  the  rooms  in  the  area." 

On  non-footbaU  weekends  Jim  McFate 
thinks  that  the  Interstate  highway  sysum 
has  not  helped  to  fill  up  the  ^-alleys.  "It's 
easier  to  get  home  .  .  .  and  It's  easier  to  get 
beyond  us." 

But,  he  admits  readUy,  gesturing  to  the 
awards  and  mementos  that  festoon  his  office 
walls,  "I'm  proud  ot  these  .  .  .  and  I'm  proud 
that  I  survived  19  years  with  only  two  heart 
attacks." 

The  awards  Include  Hotelman  of  the  Tear 
and  the  DUtlngulshed  Service  Award  for  his 
stint  as  president  of  the  Aourican  Hotel  As- 
sociation; the  mementos  Include  a  picture 
autographed  by  "Dick  Nixon"  and  a  cartoon 
and  an  appreciation  by  Dr.  Seuss  (Ted  Qsl- 
sel  -25). 

"Tou  know, '  he  said  referring  to  the  car- 
toon, "I'm  even  in  one  of  Dr.  Seuss'  p>oema. 
He  needed  something  to  rhyme  with  not 
too  late'  and  he  came  up  with  'Buck-Buck 
McFate.'  " 

Jim  McFate  will  grouse  about  the  unend- 
ing nature  of  his  buslnees  ("Tou  work  188 
hours  a  week — Christmas  Eve  is  Just  anotber 
Tuesday") ,  but  then  will  switch  off  to  "it's  a 
fun  business.  Dartmouth  attracu  a  wide 
range  of  people.  One  minute  you're  meeting 
a  weU-known  entertainer,  then  a  learned 
schc^ar,  and  finally  an  InctHiaplcuous  guy 
from  the  Class  of  Ougbty-Ought  who  thinks 
Dartmouth  was  heaven  and  always  will  be." 

As  with  any  hotel-keeper.  Jim  McFau  has 
had  his  share  of  untoward  experiences  (peo- 
ple stuck  In  elevators,  guests  who  lock  them- 
selvee  in  their  rooms  for  three  days)  and  ec- 
centric guests.  He  ranks  aa  champion  In  the 
latter  category  an  elderly  lady  who  came,  un- 
beknownst to  the  Inn  management,  equipped 
with  all  her  own  light  bulbe  Big  light  bulba: 
su  or  eight  of  the  160-  to  200- watt  variety. 
These  she  promptly  placed  In  all  the  sockeu 
in  her  rooms  and  Just  as  promptly  turned  oa. 
Fuses  started  to  go  off  like  popcorn  and  It 
was  quite  some  time  before  Inn  personnel 
solved  this  electrical  enigma. 

He  rates  the  top  Incident  of  his  years  at 
tbe  Izm  as  tbe  time  a  oouple  ot  enterprising 
fraternity  men  liberated  a  piano  from  the 
Inn. 

"They  slipped  It  out  of  the  Tavern,"  he  re- 
calls, "and  started  pushing  It  up  Main  Street 
toward  Webster  Avenue.  It  was  slow  work,  for 
there  were  only  two  of  them.  About  midway 
In  thetr  voyage,  a  campus  oop  stopped  and 
asked  what  they  were  doing.  The  kids  told 
him  they  were  taking  this  piano  to  their 
house  for  a  dance,  and  darned  If  he  dldnt 
help  them  push." 

The  greatest  weekend  ot  bis  Hanover 
career  was  the  visit  of  President  Elsenhower 
at  Oommencement  1963  to  receive  an  hon- 
orary degree.  Next  to  It  he  places  the  Bicen- 
temilal  Oommencement  of  1969  when  Lord 
and  Lady  Dartmouth  ("my  wife  baby-sat  her 
Jewels")   received  degrees. 

The  white  cowboy  hat  he  owns  is  a  me- 
mento of  another  special  hotel  experience, 
but  not  related  to  Hanover.  Jim  14cl^ate  la 
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often  taken  for  actor  John  Wayne;  he  ha» 
the  same  features  and  build  and  even  sound* 
like  him.  When  Jim  was  managing  the  Wol- 
verine Hotel  In  Detroit,  John  Wajme  stopped 
there.  Word  got  aroiind  and  autograph - 
seekers  began  waylaying  Jim  all  over  the 
hotel.  John  Wayne  and  McPate  both  bad  fun 
with  this  case  of  lookallkee.  and  later  the 
movie  star  sent  Jim  a  white  cowboy  hat 
which  he  can  be  persuaded  to  wear  on  a  rare 
occasion. 

Managing  the  Wolverine  was  one  of  five 
hotel  assignments  Jim  filled  before  coming 
to  Hanover  in  1953.  In  DeLand,  Florida  (the 
location  of  his  alma  mater,  Stetson  Univer- 
sity) he  managed  the  CoUege  Arms  Hotel 
and  Golf  Club,  as  a  resort  hotel  and  later  as 
a  U.S.  Navy  Rest  Center,  diirlng  World  War 
n.  He  wu  associated  also  with  the  Bismarck 
In  Chicago  and  the  Hotel  Northampton  In 
Northampton,  Mass.  For  16  years  before  tak- 
ing over  the  Hanover  Inn  he  owned  and  man- 
aged the  Wayne  Hotel  In  Wayne,  Pa.  His  wife 
Beth  came  from  nearby  Lock  Haven,  home 
town  of  John  Sloan  Dickey  "29,  with  whom 
Jim  has  developed  a  close  and  mutually  dls- 
reap>ectful  trtendshlp. 

McPate  had  oversight  of  one  of  the  major 
building  changes  of  President  Dickey's  ad- 
ministration when  the  Hanover  Irm's  main 
wing,  dating  from  1902,  was  rebuilt  from  the 
ground  up.  Opened  In  early  1988,  the  main 
wing  increased  Its  rooms  from  38  to  50; 
added  a  new  lounge,  oonference  rooms,  and 
underground  garage;  and  rehabilitated  Its 
coffee  shop  and  bar.  So  Jim  McPate's  final 
years  as  manager  have  been  spent  In  rather 
splendid  surroundings. 

Hanover  itself  has  worked  its  spell  on  him. 
"When  I  told  a  friend  I  was  coming  up  here 
to  work,  he  said  'You'll  never  get  old.'  It's 
true,  you  know.  There's  so  much  offered 
here." 

Jim  McPate  has  taken  the  offerings  and 
remained  young.  He  has  also  done  more  than 
a  little  of  the  giving  himself. 
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In  the  forefront  again  In  1965,  Bill  was 
vigorously  leading  the  fight  for  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  In  1970.  against  the 
wishes  and  judgment  of  his  own  party's 
administratian.  Bill  succeeded  In  g«dn- 
Ing  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Bill  McCttlloch  has  brought  to  this 
Chamber  one  of  the  most  active  and  bril- 
liant legal  minds  of  the  century.  His  per- 
sonal sticcess  and  presidential  accolades 
do  not  stop  with  civil  rights  legislation.  As 
principal  author  of  most  of  the  crime 
legislation  which  came  out  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Bill  singularly  was  resiwnsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970.  In  recognition  of  his 
efforts  in  combating  crime,  he  has  had 
the  distinct  honor  to  be  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  several  Presidential  advisory  com- 
missions on  crime  and  violence. 

Serving  first  as  Speaker  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives,  and  since  the 
80th  Congress,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Bill  McCul- 
LOCH  has  conscientiously  and  diligently 
performed  his  duties  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  Ohio's  fourth  District.  Whether 
it  was  answering  a  rollcall  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  or  responding  to  the  needs 
of  Chairman  Ckllkr.  Bill  has  worked 
for  reforms  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  He  proudly  merits 
one  of  the  finest  attendance  records  in 
this  Chamber. 

Bill  McCulloch  will  return  to  his  pri- 
vate law  practice  in  Ohio.  Mrs.  O'Neill 
joins  me  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  re- 
tirement, and  in  his  f  utiu'e  endeavors. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCDLLOCH 


CAPTAIN  KANGAROOS  5000TH 
BROADCAST 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  William  McCxtlloch  leaves  this 
House  and  this  Nation  greatly  dimin- 
ished. To  chronicle  his  personal  achieve- 
ments in  the  area  of  civil  rights  and 
crime  prevention  and  control  cannot  fully 
illustrate  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  equality  for  ail  Americans. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Bill  has  worked  in 
close  harmony  with  Chairman  Csllkr  in 
the  areas  of  judicial  and  constitutional 
reform.  But  it  is  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  legislation  where  his  initiative  and 
resourcefulness,  his  personal  courage  and 
conviction,  his  dedication  and  diligence 
have  earned  him  the  epithet,  "Mr.  Civil 
Rights." 

Time  and  time  again  Bill  McCttlloch 
has  broken  with  members  of  his  own 
party  to  stand  by  his  personal  conviction 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  de- 
serve equal  opportunities  and  treatment 
under  the  law.  Bill  won  high  adulation 
from  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son for  the  role  he  played  in  sponsoring 
Ln  subcommittee,  in  guiding  through  full 
committee  and  in  managing  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HA  wan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  television 
program  "Captain  Kangaroo,"  which 
first  was  broadcast  on  October  3,  1955, 
wiU  celebrate  its  5,000th  broadcast  Fri- 
day, October  27.  on  the  CBS  Television 
network. 

Over  the  years,  the  series  and  its  cre- 
ator and  star.  Mr.  Bob  Keeshan,  have 
been  honored  with  many  awards.  Its 
young  audience,  parents,  educators,  and 
the  press  have  joined  in  acclaiming  it  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  chJldren's 
programs  on  network  television. 

As  a  one-time  participant  on  the  pro- 
gram— during  one  of  the  Captain's  visits 
to  Capitol  Hill — I  am  delighted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  background 
materials  in  connection  with  Captain 
Kangaroo's  5,000th  broadcast. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  information  and  join  with  me  in 
saluting  the  program  and  network  for 
this  accomplishment: 

Bob  Kkesran  Looks  Back  on  5,000 
Bkoaocasts 

(By  Bob  Keeahan) 

When     "Captain    Kangaroo"    arrived     In 

American  homes  for  the  first  tUna  In  1966, 

I  felt  that  television  had  tb«  potential  to  be 

the  greatest  educational  medium  ever  de- 
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vised.  On  Friday,  October  27  the  Captain  will 
have  opened  the  doon  to  his  Place  6,000 
times  in  the  past  17  years,  and  my  Intlmatt 
experience  over  those  yean  haa  convinced  m» 
that  I  was  right. 

With  the  exception  of  the  home,  school 
and  church,  no  other  Institution  has  such 
an  Impact  on  the  mind  of  the  child.  Siureyi 
made  of  children's  viewing  habits  often  dis- 
agree, but,  significantly,  they  usually  agree 
on  one  point:  ChUdren  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  In  front  of  the  glass  screen — more 
than  twenty  hours  a  week,  slightly  less 
than  the  average  chUd  spends  In  school.  Is 
the  child  Influenced  positively,  negatively  or 
not  at  all? 

The  mind  of  a  child  Is  "open."  By  nature 
he  desire*  to  know;  he  Is  curlooa,  tremen- 
dously aware  of  those  things  which  moat 
adults  take  for  granted.  Since  the  child's 
mind  is  open  and  since  he  gives  so  much 
time  to  TV,  there  la  no  queetlon  that  tele- 
vision can  htip  to  mold  that  mind,  cultivate 
attitudes  and  develop  good  taste. 

Knowing  this,  the  people  who  write,  pro- 
duce and  perform  for  children  must  realize 
a  special  reeponalbUlty.  The  program  must 
fixat  be  entertaining.  We  can't  educate  and 
Inform  If  we  are  not  entertaining.  Our  audi- 
ence would  leave  us. 

Careful  attention  to  detaU  Is  most  Impcw- 
tant  If  we  are  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  a 
negative  or  malicious  Influence.  We  must 
remember  that  the  chUd  Is  a  human  being. 
Intelligent  and  cloaked  in  dignity. 

We  have  tried  not  to  forget  thla  In  5,000 
hours  of  programming  over  the  last  17  years. 
It  has  not  always  been  easy.  But  In  this 
complex  world  of  buslneas  and  production, 
we  believe  that  the  daUy  extra  effort  has  been 
worth  it.  We  are  proud  of  otir  work. 

In  looking  back  over  the  year»  I  cant 
detect  any  appreciable  change  from  our  origi- 
nal "Captain  Kangaroo"  format.  The  princi- 
ples and  the  philosophy  remain  the  same.  Ifi 
true  the  production  has  become  more  com- 
plex, more  sophisticated  In  technical  terma. 
but  the  effect  on  the  viewer  at  home  Is  stUl 
the  uncomplicated,  simple  approach  first 
seen  on  October  3,  1956. 

Our  basic  purpose  Is  to  entertain.  That  Is 
the  beginning  point.  How  we  entertain  comes 
next.  Our  entertaining  subject  can  be  any- 
thing In  this  wide  world.  If  we  are  creative 
people,  we  can  Inform  and  educate  In  an 
entertaining  manner.  We  can  have  our  cake 
and  eat  It  too.  If  we  trigger  the  Imagination 
of  a  ChUd.  If  we  Interest  him  in  a  new  sub- 
ject for  thought,  if  we  develop  hla  taste.  If 
we  impress  him  with  healthy  soctol  attitudM. 
If  we  help  him  to  grow  just  one  mental  inch, 
we  feel  rewarded. 

I  often  hear  actors,  partlciUarly  those  with 
a  backgroxmd  in  legitimate  theatre,  talk  of 
the  ooldness  of  the  television  medlimi. 
Nothing  feeds  an  actor  better  than  the  reac- 
tion of  real  live  people.  Applause,  laughter, 
gasps  and  screams  are  the  natural  diet  of 
the  Thespian  soul.  This  need  Is  much  more 
than  egocentric.  Audience  reaction  is  an  in- 
tegral element  In  the  actor's  environment  If 
he  Is  to  realize  his  full  potential  in  any  role. 
The  "give  and  take,"  the  communication 
with  an  audience  expressed  in  this  reaction, 
sharpens  and  heightens  a  performance. 
What,  then,  do  I  do  to  fill  thla  need? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  avenues  of  com- 
munication with  an  audience  for  a  television 
actor  Is  maU.  If  anyone  tells  you  actors  do 
not  read  their  mall,  don't  believe  It.  But, 
deeplte  my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  "Sesame 
Street,"  my  pre-school  audience  Is  not  noted 
for  literary  skills.  Moet  letters  are  from  adtilt 
women — mothers — who  express  their  feelings 
about  our  program.  Sometimes,  but  only 
sometimes,  the  household  pre-schooler's  feel- 
ings filter  through. 

Often  I  get  a  better  Insight  from  older 
brother  and  sister  who  do  write.  Sometimes 
this  maU  la  the  most  fun  to  read.  I  re- 
ceived a  one-line  letter  last  week: 
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"Dear  Captain :  Do  you  know  you  are  talk- 
ing to  puppets?  Tour  friend,  Erik." 

Or:  "Dear  Captain:  I'm  sick  today  and 
I'm  staying  home.  I've  never  seen  your  show 
since  kmdergarten.  I  really  liked  It.  I  hope 
to  be  sick  tomorrow.  Yovir  friend,  Laura." 

Ct4>taln  Kangaroo  has  been  Eiround  for  17 
years,  and  there  are  some  real  fringe  ben- 
efits from  such  longevity,  the  obvious  ones 
aside.  Recently  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  mall  from  older  young  people  who  were 
once  our  audience.  One  young  man  studying 
classical  miislc  at  Syracuse  University  fondly 
recalled  a  series  of  shows  on  the  symphony 
orchestra  and  pointed  to  this  series  as  orig- 
inally interesting  him  in  good  music. 

A  young  lady  entering  Williams  writes  a 
letter  of  appreciation  and  says:  "I  believe 
that  you  have  played  a  much  larger  role  in 
our  lives  than  you  could  Imagine." 

Albeit  unsclenttflc,  this  sort  of  follow-up 
research  Indicates  that  we  have  been  fulfill- 
ing one  of  our  most  important  program- 
ming goals,  the  reinforcement  of  incentives. 
I  dont  expect  every  preschooler  to  remember 
or  even  understand  the  programs  on  Michel- 
angelo or  space  exploration  or  opera  or 
American  history  or  Wordsworth  and  Shake- 
speare. If  we  can  weave  a  fabric  of  culture 
for  the  child  so  that,  even  years  later,  his 
attitude  toward  art,  music,  history  or  science 
Is  manifested  In  a  positive  way,  we  have  per- 
formed some  small  service. 

Specific  skills  are  important,  but  how 
those  skills  are  utilized  is  of  far  greater  sig- 
nificance. As  a  medium,  television  can  play 
an  enormous  role,  along  with  the  home  and 
school.  In  helping  a  child  to  appreciate  his 
world  and  his  culture.  It  is  most  Important 
that  we  In  television  help  to  develop  our 
young  people  as  complete  hiunan  beings. 

The  communication  we  have  with  our  au- 
dience through  the  VB.  Postal  Service  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  helping  us  ful- 
fill ovu'  responsibility. 

One  last  letter  from  a  friend: 

"Dear  Captain:  I  know  your  show  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  kids,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  one  of  yoiu:  greatest  fans  Is  my  cat, 
who  watches  and  scratches  the  screen." 

Meow  I 

MANT    DISTTNOUISHXD    AWAkOS    FOB    "Caftaih 

Kangaeoo" 

"Captain  Kangaroo"  had  been  on  the  air 
little  more  than  a  year  when  It  received  the 
Sylvanla  Award,  then  regarded  as  one  of  the 
broadcasting  Industry's  most  distinguished 
honors.  The  award  bore  the  words:  "Por  out- 
standing contributions  to  creative  TV  tech- 
nique." 

A  little  more  than  a  yecv  later,  the  prestig- 
ious George  Poeter  Peabody  Award  came  to 
the  program,  haUlng  it  as  one  "which  In- 
structs ChUdren  In  safety,  in  ethics.  In  health, 
without  Interrupting  the  serious  bustnees  of 
entertaining  them  at  the  same  time." 

"Captain  Kangaroo,"  which  had  Its  pre- 
miere October  3,  1966  on  the  CBS  Television 
Network,  reaches  Its  5,000th  broadcast  Fri- 
day, October  27  (8:00-9:00  AM,  EDT) ,  and 
still  the  awards  come.  Moet  recent  was  the 
1972  Leland  Powers  School  of  Radio,  Tele- 
vision &  Theatre  Award  to  Bob  Keeshan,  cre- 
ator and  star  of  the  series,  for  "outstanding 
service  In  broadcasting,  television  and  the 
theatre,"  with  special  mention  of  Keeshan 
for  his  "outstanding  service  to  the  youth  of 
the  world." 

Following  ia  a  partial  list  of  the  awards 
given  to  "Captain  Kangaroo"  over  the  years: 

Sylvanla  Award,  December  1966,  outstand- 
ing network  children's  program. 

George  Foster  Peabody  Award,  April  1968, 
outstanding  television  youth  and  chUdren's 
program. 

National  Association  for  Better  Radio  and 
Television:  March  1959,  award  for  children'^ 
television  program;  May  1960,  award  for  chil- 
dren's television  program:  April  1961,  award 
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for  outstanding  pre-«ohool  and  primary 
children's  program  on  television  for  I960: 
April  19ea,  award  for  ohUdmi'a  talevtslon 
program  for  1961. 

Oallfomla  Pederatlon  of  Women's  Olubs — 
Junior  Membership:  1960,  "best  children's 
program";  1960,  "most  outstanding  children's 
program";  1961,  "most  outstanding  children's 
show";  1983,  "Robert  Keeshan — for  his  im- 
tlrlng  efforts  in  conolstently  presenting  an 
educational  and  entertaining  production  for 
ChUdren." 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Olubs, 
June  1960.  award  for  children's  series. 

Maryland  State  Society,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  February  1961,  cita- 
tion of  merit  for  outstanding  children's  tele- 
vision program  of  1960. 

Freedoms  Foundation,  May  1962,  "for  out- 
standing achievement  In  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American  Way 
of  life." 

United  States  Coast  Guard,  1962,  "for  nota- 
ble service  rendered  on  behalf  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  promoting  greater  knowledge  of 
the  service  and  Its  activities." 

Page  One,  March  1966,  citation  to  Bob 
Keeshan  "for  his  unfailing  devotion  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  children." 

National  Association  of  Television  Pro- 
gram Executives,  Inc.,  May  1967,  Man  of  the 
Tear  award  to  Bob  Keeshan. 

Center  for  Early  Education,  June  1970, 
"for  distinguished  service  for  children  and 
consistently  high  standards." 

American  Educational  Theatre  Association, 
Inc.,  1970-1971,  Children's  Theatre  Oonfer- 
ence Seal  of  Merit  "for  past  and  continuing 
exceUence  in  the  television  and  film  indus- 
try." 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Radio,  Television 
&  Theatre  Award,  AprU  1972.  to  Bob  Keeshan 
for  "outstanding  service  In  broadcasting, 
television  and  the  theatre  .  .  .  outstanding 
service  to  the  youth  of  the  world." 

OUB    GOVCSNMXNT    AKD    rTS    LEADERS 

It  Is  never  too  early  for  a  chUd  to  begin 
to  develop  an  interest  In  our  government.  Its 
leaders  and  our  nation's  heritage  and  cul- 
ture, In  the  opinion  of  Bob  Keeshan.  Accord- 
ingly, program  features  conveying  interest- 
ing Information  on  those  subjects  are  fre- 
quently presented  on  the  "Captain  Kangaroo" 
series. 

"Captain  Kangaroo"  reaches  its  5,000tb 
broadcast  Friday,  October  27  (8:00-8:00  AM, 
EDT)  on  the  CBS  Television  Network.  One 
of  Its  most  popular  and  valuable  projects, 
judging  by  viewer  response,  was  a  week-long 
series  of  segments  filmed  in  Washington.  DC. 
So  great  was  the  reaction  that  these  pro- 
grams have  been  repeated  twice  since  their 
original  presentation. 

Mrs.  Bennetta  B.  Washington,  wife  of  the 
city's  mayor,  led  the  Captain  on  a  tour  at 
the  Washington  Monument  in  the  first  of 
these  broadcasts.  Later,  the  Captain  visited 
the  Supreme  Court  BuUdlng,  explaining  the 
Court's  function.  The  struggle  that  lay  be- 
hind the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
descrllsed  by  the  Captain,  who  also  told  how 
the  Constitution  and  BlU  of  Rights  were 
created. 

During  a  ride  on  the  Senate  subway.  Sen- 
ator Marlow  W.  Cook  of  Kentucky  told  the 
Captain  and  his  audience  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate.  Representative 
Patsy  T.  Mink  of  Hawaii  similarly  explained 
the  functions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Visits  to  the  Capitol  and  its  rotunda,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  White  House 
grounds  provided  background  for  Informa- 
tion about  those  buUdlngs. 

Why  we  have  elections  and  how  our  voting 
system  works  was  described  by  CBS  Nevrs 
Correspondent  Walter  Cronklte  In  Election 
Day  visits  in  national  election  years  since 
1966.  He  and  the  Captain  contrasted  the 
earliest    form    of    voting,    by    depositing    a 
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marked  ballot  tn  a  ballot  box,  with  the  most 
modem  technique,  in  use  In  some  states.  On 
a  tablet-like  board,  the  voter  uses  a  needle- 
like  punch  to  make  holes  beside  the  nanua 
of  his  chosen  candidates.  The  card  is  placed 
In  a  baUot  box  and  tallied  by  computer. 

On  the  morning  after  the  funeral  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  Keeshan  spoke  briefly 
and  sorrowfully  of  the  tragedy,  concluding: 
"We  have  all  seen  the  grief,  the  sadness, 
brought  to  a  nation  by  a  single  act  of  hate. 
Let  us  then  begin  today  to  flU  our  lives  virlth 
acts  of  love.  Whatever  you  do.  wherever  you 
go — go  In  kindness,  go  in  peace,  go  in  love." 

On  h^pler  occasions,  Keeshan  as  the  Cap- 
tain has  described  the  backgrounds  and 
achievements  of  various  Presidents.  Often, 
he  uses  a  President's  birthday  as  an  occasion 
for  such  a  salute.  Holidays,  too,  are  occasions 
to  review  the  historical  and  social  signifi- 
cance not  only  ot  our  own  hcrildaya  but  at 
thoee  of  other  nations — Canada's  Dominion 
Day,  Prance's  BastUle  Day,  for  examples; 
United  Nations  Day  to  review  efforts  at  great- 
er COOpteratlon  nnnr>ng  natloufi. 

The  work  of  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  In 
delivering  the  mall  from  Pony  Express  days 
to  the  present.  Is  but  one  of  many  similar 
explorations  of  the  functions  and  traditions 
of  the  various  branches  and  services  of  gov- 
ernment. 

State  governments,  too,  have  been  dis- 
cussed, as  have  the  cultural,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  other  contributions  of  each 
state  to  the  economy  and  general  welfaza 
of  the  nation. 

The  American  herltsge  and  the  roots  of 
its  greatness  are  a  continuing  story,  enter- 
tainingly told  by  "Captain  Blangaroo." 


TRIBUTE  TO  EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  paj'ing  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  Dean  of  the  House, 
Emakuxl  CkLLia.  Others  have  spoken  and 
much  more  will  be  said  and  written  about 
his  legislative  achievement*.  I  would 
rather  note  here  my  own  personal  ad- 
miration and  regard  for  this  man,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
arUculate  Members  of  the  House  in  my 
time  here. 

Able  and  dedicated,  Emawtj«l  Cnxn 
has  added  quality  and  dignity  to  the  pro-' 
ceedings  of  this  House.  Perhaps  his  moet 
distinguishing  quality  is  his  obvious  com- 
passion for  and  stalwart  activity  in  be- 
half of  his  fellow  man.  For  50  years  hla 
influence  ha«  been  felt  in  the  Oorem- 
ment  councils  of  this  Capital  City.  We 
all  shall  miss  him. 

In  dealing  with  legislatlcm  directly  af- 
fecting the  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  been  especially  kind  and 
helpful  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  to  him. 

His  illustrious  career  has  grown  out  of 
devoted  work  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
his  District  and  the  Nation.  I  know  that 
he  will  continue  to  be  active  In  service  to 
fellow  man  and  I  join  with  his  other 
friends  in  wishing  him  a  great  abundance 
of  happiness  in  his  future  undertakings. 
EuANtrzL  Cellcr,  I  salute  you. 
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HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
3  years,  the  question  of  establishing  a 
United  Nations  University  has  been  un- 
der consideration  by  the  United  Nations 
and  UNESCO.  The  issue  may  reach  a 
point  of  decision  at  the  UJ^.  General  As- 
sembly now  tn  progress  In  New  York  this 

fall. 

I  support  the  concept  of  a  United  Na- 
tions world  university  along  the  lines  of 
this  proposal  and  hope  it  wiU  be  approved 
and  inmi»mented.  Basically  it  would  in- 
volve ftseries  of  institutes  for  advanced 
research  and  training,  which  will  focus 
on  major  world  problems  such  as  conflict 
resolution  and  rdatlons.  protection  of  the 
environment,  and  the  interaction  of  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  society  which  will 
be  linked  by  a  programing  and  coordi- 
nation center. 

This  concept  is  quite  modest  in  its 
goals,  and  some  of  the  limitations  are 
described  by  Mr.  Harold  Taylor,  former 
president  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  in 
an  article  in  "Change."  Mr.  Taylor  has 
long  been  active  in  the  world  university 
movement,  and  I  am  reprinting  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Comgressional  Record  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  this  proposal. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Dr.  Ward  Morehouse, 
director  of  the  center  for  international 
programs  and  comparative  studies,  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
bringing  the  article  to  my  attention  In  his 
newsletter. 

While  the  U.S.  Oovemment's  position 
is  said  to  be  not  to  oppose  in  principle 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Uni- 
versity, the  State  Department  has  ex- 
pressed a  nimiber  of  reservations  about 
the  plan  and  U.S.  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  have 
voted  against  the  proposal,  both  at  the 
89th  meeting  of  the  UNESCO  Executive 
Board  last  June  in  Paris  and  at  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  meetings  In 
New  York  on  September  14.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Government  will  change  its 
position  and  support  this  proposal. 

The  article  ftdlows: 

Thk  Woau)  As  Alt  Orsif  VtrrrEKam 
(By  Harold  Taylor) 

Wlien  U  Thant  said  In  1989  that  ih»  time 
bad  coma  to  give  thought  to  organizing  a 
United  Nations  University  "truly  Interna- 
tional and  devoted  to  the  Charter  objectives 
of  peace  and  progress."  he  was  perfectly  right. 
The  time  h,ad  come. 

Thant  was  in  a  special  position  to  Icnow 
that  the  United  Nations  as  a  system  of  power 
did  not  have  enough  of  It  to  do  what  the 
Charter  called  for.  What  power  It  had  lay  In 
a  capacity  for  educating  the  world  In  the 
true  nature  of  its  problems,  In  bringing  Its 
representatives  together  to  work  out  what 
solutions  were  pooslble,  pushing  those  solu- 
tions as  far  as  the  political  reaUUes  would 
allow. 

To  recognise  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
prlmarUy  an  educational  Institution  is  to 
look  for  stronger  and  more  complete  ways  of 
using  It  as  an  educational  Instrument.  What 
better  recognition  could  there  be  than  to 
create  a  world  university  with  a  faculty,  stu- 
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dent  body  and  cxirrlculum  drawn  from  the 
entire  world,  at  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  mankmd?  "Working  and  living  to- 
gether In  an  international  atmosphere  .  .  . 
students  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
would  be  better  able  to  understand  one  an- 
other," said  Thant.  "Iven  In  their  formative 
years  they  would  be  able  to  break  down  the 
barriers  <^mnng  nations  and  cultures.  ..." 

Two  and  one  half  years  later,  Thanfs  Idea 
has  now  gone  through  the  machinery  of  the 
International  establishment,  through  three 
aeeslons  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  two  feasi- 
bility studies,  consultations  with  dozens  of 
International  organizations  and  Individuals, 
a  UNESCO  working  party,  the  UNESCO  Exec- 
utive Board  and  a  UN  panel  of  experts,  with 
more  work  to  be  done  before  next  fall's  Gen- 
eral Assembly  when  the  proposal  wUl  be 
voted  on. 

What  has  emerged  after  the  two  and  a  half 
years  Is  a  plan  for  an  interrelated  set  of  re- 
search centers  around  the  world  where 
scholars  and  scientists,  recruited  on  a  world 
scale  can  work  on  world  problems — among 
them  war  prevention,  social  and  economic 
development  and  the  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  students  in  U  Thant's  orig- 
inal proposal  have  disappeared,  as  has  his 
Idea  of  a  central  teaching  campus  In  a  neu- 
tral country.  It  was  said  that  the  latter  would 
cost  too  much  and  would  duplicate  present 
facilities,  and  In  the  case  of  undergraduate 
students,  that  "this  kind  of  teaching  would 
duplicate  the  work  already  done  In  the  exist- 
ing Institutions  and,  moreover,  to  organize 
such  teaching  would  raise  innumerable  tech- 
nical, political  and  financial  problems." 

The  proposal  Is  for  a  modestly  staffed  Sec- 
retariat in  a  neutral  country  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  setting  up  the  regional  research 
centers,  starting  with  a  center  In  the  orig- 
inating country,  adding  more  around  the 
world  In  subsequent  stages,  making  affilia- 
tions with  existing  universities  and  Insti- 
tutes and  encouraging  regional  groups  to 
develop  their  own  teaching  programs  through 
the  stimulus  of  the  work  going  on  In  the 
research  centers  themselves. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  very  little 
more  than  more  of  the  same,  except  that  It 
Is  to  be  organized  by  a  combination  of  UN 
and  UNESCO  bureaucracies,  at  a  time  when 
what  the  world  needs  Is  not  more  research 
but  the  application  of  the  Infinite  variety 
of  what  is  already  known  to  the  solution 
of  human  problems.  There  Is  so  much  that 
already  exists  In  the  global  library,  on  the 
desks  and  m  the  Journals  of  the  scholarly 
elites,  so  many  reports  sitting  on  the  world's 
shelves  and  in  its  filing  systems,  so  little  of 
It  being  shared  with  and  used  by  the  world's 
people  or  being  taught  to  the  new  genera- 
tions. 

But  on  closer  examination,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  at  this  point  what  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  UN  Is  about  all  we  can  get. 
With  the  exception  of  Japan,  Austria  and  a 
very  few  others,  the  countries  with  the 
power  and  the  money  to  buUd  an  Imagina- 
tive new  world  university  sjrstem  are  not 
much  Interested  In  doing  It.  It  is  against 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  to  democratize  and 
denationalize  the  world's  higher  learning, 
to  make  an  open  university  of  the  world 
with  free  access  to  everything  that  is  known, 
to  let  people,  young  or  old,  know  the  reality 
of  global  truths,  to  use  communications  sat- 
ellites to  bring  the  work  of  the  world's 
intellectuals  and  other  citizens  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  know. 

The  countries  which  need  and  want  a  new 
international'  university  system  the  most  do 
not  have  the  power  or  the  money  to  get  it. 
They  can  barely  keep  their  own  universities 
going.  At  a  time  when  all  universities  are 
under  the  most  severe  pressure,  from  polit- 
ical repression,  student  dissatisfaction,  fi- 
nancial undemourlBbment,  archaic  struc- 
tures and  the  crucial  necessities  of  reform, 
there  ts  no  organised  constituency  around 
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the  world  in  support  of  the  international 
university.  At  a  time  when  the  United  Na. 
tlons  la  fighting  for  its  financial  life,  the 
thought  of  diverting  funds  from  existing 
programs  or  of  adding  any  new  obligations 
has  a  dampening  effect  on  any  discussion  of 
the  larger  poeslbUitles  for  world  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  bow  an  idea 
of  this  size  and  breadth  of  educational 
vision  can  move  through  the  UN  system  from 
lu  conception  to  Its  reality.  The  United  Na- 
tions structure  is  the  only  one  we  have 
through  which  full  educational  action  on  a 
world  scale  can  take  place,  aside  from  the 
work  of  Individuals  and  groups  inside  the 
world's  educational  community.  But  the 
UN  structure  was  not  planned  aa  a  source 
of  fresh  educational  thinking.  As  an  orga- 
nization It  Is  a  reflection  of  the  past  and  of 
the  hegemony  of  the  West  and  Its  educa- 
tional and  cultural  system. 

That  system  was  buUt  on  a  aeries  of  cul- 
tural elites  which  have  always  interlocked 
with  the  Instruments  of  political  and  social 
control.  When  education  is  considered  by 
the  imlversitles,  it  leaves  the  realm  of  egali- 
tarian thought  and  enters  the  field  of  cul- 
tural hierarchies.  It  Is  assumed  that  univer- 
sities exist  for  those  who  can  do  university 
work,  and  university  work  is  done  by  uni- 
versity people.  If  you  have  not  been  trained 
to  that  kind  of  work,  you  have  no  business 
being  in  a  university. 

In  this  sense,  the  United  Nations  Itself  Is 
an  organization  of  university  people,  most 
of  whom  have  been  tramed  In  universities 
whose  central  model  Is  19th-centtiry  Euro- 
pean. When  plans  are  made  for  a  new  inter- 
national system,  it  is  assumed  that  the  mod- 
els of  the  past  are  the  basis  on  which  new 
systems  should  be  buUt,  and  the  Idea  of  In- 
venting new  models  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  mass  clientele  on  a  world  scale  Is 
a  concept  foreign  to  the  academic  mind.  Yet 
it  is  this  basic  assumption  of  the  elites  that 
Is  put  In  question  by  the  world-wide  student 
revolt,  along  with  the  assumption  that  the 
imlverslty  should  act  as  the  central  agency 
of  Intellectual  authority  and  official  culture 
of  the  contemporary  nation-state. 

Other  deterrents  to  fresh  educational 
thinking  come  from  elsewhere.  Even  with  the 
best  will  m  the  world,  the  members  of  the 
UN  Secretariat,  the  UNESCO  planners,  the 
UN  panel  of  experts,  the  members  of  the 
delegations,  the  Second  Committee  and 
everyone  else  connected  with  the  proposal 
could  not  keep  in  touch  with  educators  and 
intellectuals  outside  the  UN  system,  let  alone 
incite  them  to  active  thought  about  new 
poasibllltles.  They  have  had  enough  trouble 
simply  keeping  up  with  each  other  and  try- 
ing to  keep  track  of  all  the  documents  pro- 
duced as  the  Idea  has  moved  through  the 
apparatus  of  possible  consent. 

This  has  meant  that  very  little  is  known 
by  the  pubUc  at  large  or  in  the  world  edu- 
cational community  about  the  proposal  Itself. 
When  it  Is  described,  as  It  must  be,  as  a  net- 
work of  research  centers  for  dealing  with 
global  problems.  It  takes  no  firm  grip  on  the 
public  imagination.  Since  It  has  no  students 
or  teaching  program,  except  for  the  possibil- 
ity that  younger  scholars  of  established  re- 
pute could  be  attached  to  the  senior  mem- 
bers. It  has  no  constituency  among  students 
or  even  among  the  members  of  the  world's 
teaching  community.  It  presents  Itself  as  a 
set  of  additional  think  tanks,  this  time  in- 
habited by  a  global  elite,  and  the  big  na- 
tion-states are  not  burning  with  desire  to 
have  their  thinking  done  for  them  by  strang- 
ers whose  ideas  for  changing  the  world  might 
turn  out  to  be  dangerovis.  There  might  be 
too  many  caU  let  out  of  too  many  bags. 

The  more  critical  commentators  among 
the  TIN  delegations  and  governments  ask. 
Why  add  more  research  agencies  and  budg- 
ets to  the  ones  already  operating  Inside  the 
UN  system?  Why  call  the  proposed  network 
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fcB  International  university  at  aU7  Why  cre- 
ate a  new  international  Institution  Instead 
of  concentrating  on  Internatlonallalng  the 
preset  ones?  If  It  Is  to  cost  $1.7  mlUlon  for 
ttve  first  research  and  coordinating  center, 
with  a  prellmlx»ary  $700,000  annual  budget, 
rising  to  a  $ia.6-mlUlon  capital  investment 
for  a  world  communications  and  documen- 
tation center  and  an  annual  budget  of  $6.5 
million,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 

There  are  very  good  answers  to  all  these 
questions,  but  there  are  not  as  yet  enough 
enthusiasts  to  make  them.  The  amount  of 
money  Is  slight,  except  In  relaUon  to  the  pov- 
erty of  the  UN  budget  as  a  whole.  A  single 
country  could  easUy  invest  in  the  capital 
cost  for  the  first  center;  international  fi- 
nancing In  the  public  and  private  sector 
could  deal  with  the  annual  expenses,  aa  has 
been  the  case  with  the  United  Nations  In- 
stitute for  Training  and  Research;  Interna- 
tional airlines  and  the  International  com- 
munications industry  could  handle  most  of 
the  transportation  and  equipment  costs. 

What  we  can  have.  If  the  world  puts  Its 
mind  to  It,  Is  something  of  very  great  Im- 
portance. We  could  have  an  over-all  struc- 
ture for  world  higher  education,  supported 
by  the  UN,  within  which  the  scholars,  stu- 
dents, teachers,  poets,  artists,  writers,  sci- 
entists and  cttlaens  of  the  world  can  pool 
their  resources  and  concentrate  on  buUdlng 
new  international  environments  for  learning 
from  each  other.  Once  the  structure  Is  In 
place  it  can  be  used  In  countless  ways. 

A  great  deal  Is  already  happening  even 
without  the  structure.  In  a  sense,  the  July 
UN  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Environ- 
ment is  a  functional,  short-term  university 
research  center,  except  that  the  research  Is 
being  done  before  and  after  the  conference. 
The  Pugwaah  conferences  are  another  exam- 
ple. They  have  been  going  on  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  they 
have  brought  together  bodies  of  Ideas  and 
powerful  multinational  groups  of  scientists 
who  care  to  use  their  talents  to  help  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  world  peace.  Their  work 
orlginaUy  began  outside  governments  and 
existing  International  structures,  yet  over 
the  years  it  has  penetrated  to  major  govern- 
ment policymakers  and  Into  the  entire  In- 
ternational scientific  community. 

Suppose  the  UN  research  centers  were  In 
fact  established,  and  that  a  coordinating 
center  for  the  world's  knowledge  linked  them 
all  together.  The  most  lmpK>rtant  effect 
would  not  lie  In  the  amount  of  International 
research  turned  out,  but  In  the  number  of 
new  educational  developments  that  would 
then  become  possible,  even  to  the  jxilnt  of  re- 
defining the  role  of  the  universities  them- 
selves. It  would  mean  that  for  the  first  time 
In  world  history,  the  scholars  and  universi- 
ties of  the  world  would  be  formally  linked 
on  a  wcM'ld  scale,  that  the  Instruments  of 
global  collaboration  would  be  put  In  their 
hands.  Including  many  of  the  instruments 
of  conununlcatlon. 

In  the  early  days  of  UNESCO,  that  Is  what 
some  of  us  thought  should  be  done  with  that 
organization — rather  than  building  a  cen- 
tralized bureaucracy  In  Ehirope,  give  It  a 
small  coordinating  staff  In  a  neutral  country 
with  regional  centers  around  the  world  for 
fully  international  student  bodies,  faculties 
most  of  the  world's  scientific  and  Intellectual 
and  curricula.  We  were  already  hoarding 
moet  of  the  wcwld's  scientific  and  intellectual 
manpower  and  equipment  In  the  Western 
countries,  and  It  seemed  absurd  not  to  spend 
the  available  International  money  on  sharing 
the  Intellectual  wealth  on  a  world  scale. 

Now  there  can  be  a  new  beginning.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  International  communications 
systems — films,  radio,  television,  transporta- 
tion and  mass  printing — are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  their  outreach.  It  Is  equally 
obvious  that  the  universities  and  schools  wlU 
be  tnitUng  more  and  more  use  of  all  the  new 
media  In  the   dally  tasks  of  teaching  and 
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learning  about  world  society  In  Its  present 
and  future  forma.  We  manage  to  handle  such 
problems  globally  when  It  Is  a  matt«r  of  the 
Olympic  games,  a  world's  fair,  or  an  Ameri- 
can visit  to  China.  It  Is  only  when  we  come 
to  education  that  we  puU  in  our  horns. 

Why  ts  It  not  possible  to  seize  this  moment 
when  the  big  questions  of  world  education 
are  up  for  debate  and  decision  In  the  central 
bodies  of  world  politics  and  culture,  and 
concentrate  a  major  share  of  educational 
energy  on  helping  to  answer  the  questions? 
In  historical  terms,  we  are  Just  at  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  enquiry  and  action  in  the  cre- 
ation of  global  educational  systems,  and  It 
would  be  foolish  and  Irresponsible  to  leave 
the  planning  of  the  futtire  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  appointed  officials  Inside  the  inter- 
national cultural  establishment.  Thoee  who 
are  now  in  charge  of  the  planning  have  very 
little  chance  to  hear  from  the  rest  of  us  un- 
less we  Invent  our  own  forms  of  communica- 
tion and  take  the  initiative  In  using  them. 

We  who  are  Americans  could  start  by  doing 
something  about  our  own  government,  whose 
attitude  toward  the  United  Nations  In  gen- 
eral and  the  International  university  In  par- 
ticular Is  Just  this  side  of  scandalous.  The 
UB.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  could 
make  the  development  of  new  International 
learning  environments  a  major  project  for 
this  year:  It  could  caU  upon  the  American 
student  movement  to  Join  them  In  creating 
new  relations  with  the  wwld  student  com- 
munity. We  are  all  at  least  honorary  mem- 
bers of  an  Imaginary  open  university  of  the 
world  In  which  persons  unknown  to  us  are 
already  enroUed.  The  least  we  can  do  Is  to 
seek  them  out.  wherever  they  are.  and  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  us  all  together. 


THE    FAMILY    ASSISTANCE    PLAN- 
HOW  MUCH  DOES  IT  COST? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vmonoA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  HJL  1,  the  social  security  and 
welfare  bUl.  Senator  Ribicoit,  in  a  col- 
loquy with  me.  raised  the  question  of 
how  much  had  been  spent  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  develop  and  promote  Its 
welfare  program — the  so-called  family 
assistance  plan. 

As  a  result  of  this  colloquy,  I  addressed 
letters  on  October  2  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  requesting  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

First.  The  amount  of  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971,  and  1972  in  support  of  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the 
family  assistance  program  and  the  op- 
portunities for  families  program: 

Second.  The  number  of  employees  in 
each  of  these  years  whose  duties,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  are  In  support  of  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the 
family  assistance  program  and  the  op- 
portunities for  families  program; 

Third.  The  number  of  employees  at 
this  date  whose  duties,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  are  in  support  of  and  in  antici- 
pation of  the  i>a88age  of  the  family  as- 
sistance program  and  the  c^poitunitles 
for  families  program,  and  the  payroll 
costs  of  these  employees  on  a  monthly 
basis. 
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I  have  now  received  responses  from 
both  departments.  The  flgtires  furnished 
by  Labor  and  HEW  show  that  these  two 
departments  spent  a  combined  total  of 
almost  $10  million  during  the  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971,  and  1972  in  planning  for  the 
family  assistance  program. 

As  of  mid-October,  315  employees  of 
the  two  departments  were  engaged  in 
work  on  the  administration  welfare  plan 
at  a  total  payroll  cost  of  $492,886  per 
month. 

The  number  of  employees  involved  to 
this  work  rose  from  10  in  fiscal  1970  to 
289  in  fiscal  1972.  Costs  of  this  effort  were 
$127,000  in  1970  and  climbed  to  more 
than  $7.5  million  in  1972. 

The  Senate  now  has  rejected  the  ad- 
ministration welfare  program.   I  think 
this  was  a  correct  decision  by  the  Senate. 
I  opposed  the  administration  plan  for 
these  reasons : 

First.  It  lacks  adequate  work  Incen- 
tives. 

Second.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  writing 
into  law  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income. 

Third.  The  annual  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  at  least  $5  billion  greater  than 
the  present  program. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents would  be  increased  from  18  millioa 
to  26  million. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  would 
need  to  hire  an  unprecedented  80.000  new 
employees  to  administer  the  program. 

So  I  believe  the  Senate  was  right  in  re- 
jecting the  administration  proposal. 

I  think  it  Is  most  regrettable  that  so 
much  In  tax  fimds  was  spent  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  support  of  this  welfare 
program,  which  the  Senate  has  so  justi- 
fiably turned  down. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letters  which  I  received  from  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Hodgson  and  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Veneman  be  included  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UjB.  DxPAarmifT  or  LAaos, 

OmcK  or  THS  SacaxTABT, 
Waahtngton,  D.O.,  October  13, 1972. 
Hon.  HAaar  F.  Btbd,  Ja., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  SZNAToa  Bras :  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  of  Ootob«-  3,  1073,  Inquiring  as 
to  the  level  of  the  Department's  Welfare  Re- 
form planning  effort. 

In  order  to  properly  prepare  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  assume  the  major  respon- 
sibilities to  be  placed  upon  it  by  HJl.  1,  a 
modest  planning  effort  has  been  underway 
since  AprU   1071. 

The  Information  you  requected  Is  provided 
below: 

1.  The  total  amount  of  expenditures  in- 
cluding payroll  plus  non-personnel  expenses 
such  as  equipment,  travel,  supplies,  print- 
ing, etc..  by  the  Welfare  Reform  Planning 
Staff  for  planning  for  the  On>  program  by 
fiscal  year  Is  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1970 — None. 
Fiscal  year  1971— $106,000. 
VlBciLl  year  1973— $3,100,006. 
3.  The  number  of  professional  and  olarl- 
cal  employees  Involved  In  planning  for  the 
OFF  program  by  fiscal  year  Is  as  foUows: 
Fiscal  year  1970 — None. 
Fiscal  year  1971—31. 
Fiscal  year  1973 — 71. 
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3.  There  are  presently  M  professional  and 
clerical  employee*  involved  In  planning  for 
the  OFF  program.  The  monthly  payroll  coat 
(or  theae  employee*  Is  (129,9M. 
Slnoemy, 

J.  D.  HOIXMOM, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
Thx  Sicbitaet  or  Hkalth. 

BDOCATTON.     AMD     WKLFABB, 

Waahin0on,  DC,  October  16,  1972. 
Hon.   Hakst   F.   Btsd. 
U.S.   Senate, 
Wa3hington,  D.C. 

DcAJt  Sbnatob  Btbo:  Aa  you  requested  In 
your  letter  of  October  2,  the  following  In- 
formation ha«  been  prepared  relative  to 
I'amUy  Assistance  Program  planning. 

1 .  The  total  amounts  of  personnel  expensea 
and  other  obllstatlons  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
In  support  of  this  operation  were  »127.00O 
during  ascal  year  1970,  $2,144,000  In  flscal 
year  1971,  and  $6,469,000  In  flscal  year  1972. 

2.  The  number  of  employees  In  each  of 
these  years  whose  duties  were  substantially 
In  support  of  this  program  were  10  in  1970, 
120  during  1971,  and  218  In  1972. 

3.  There  are  presently  230  employee*  work- 
ing In  the  PamUy  Assistance  Program  plan- 
ning operation  with  monthly  payroll  costs 
of  $363,000. 

The  Department  of  Labor  which  manages 
the  Opportunities  for  PamUles  Program  will 
send  you  slmUar  information  about  that  pro- 
gram In  response  to  your  recent  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Sincerely, 

John  VcmuAM,  Secretary. 


BILL  Mcculloch— A  tribdte 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  William 
McCttlloch  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
Congress.  Congressman  McCtjlloch  haa 
been  in  Congress  since  1947,  and  in  his 
25  years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
and  the  Nation,  he  has  consistently  chal- 
lenged this  Nation  to  live  up  to  the  ideals 
it  professes  In  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH,  a  mwnber  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  since  1949. 
has  worked  alongside  the  committee's 
chairman  Emanttxl  Cillir  as  ranking 
Republican  member  to  produce  the  great 
civil  rights  legislation  of  the  past  15 
years.  His  commitment  to  civil  and  hu- 
man rights  has  been  unflinching,  and  on 
these  issues  he  has  had  the  courage  to 
stand  fast  in  the  f8«:e  of  opposition  from 
his  party  leadership  and,  sometimes, 
from  his  own  constituency. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  In  addition  to  his 
service  in  the  Congress  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commissions 
on  Civil  Disorders  and  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence.  He  has  received 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion's Congressional  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award,  the  Ohio  State  University 
Centennial  Achievement  Award,  and 
other  awards  too  numerous  to  mention. 
I  Etm  pleas^  to  honor  him  today  for 
these  achievements,  but  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  honor  him  as  a  man  who  has 
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exhibited  courage,  perseverance,  wisdom, 
and  above  all,  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  his  fellow  human  beings 
during  his  years  of  public  service.  I  wish 
him  as  he  returns  to  his  native  Ohio, 
many  happy  years  of  retirement  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  include  continued  public 
service  in  new  roles. 


October  18,  1972 


WILLIAM  8.  CONOVER  U 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
particularly  sad  when  Congress  loses  one 
of  its  new,  young,  and  talented  Mem- 
bers. Such  is  the  case  of  William  S.  Con- 
oviR  n  who  will  not  be  returning  for  the 
93d  Congress. 

Bill  Conover's  short  term  here  was 
marked  by  a  vigorous  and  inquiring  ap- 
proach to  problems,  qualities  which  are 
in  relatively  short  supply  In  Congress, 
and  his  presence  will  be  missed,  I  am 
sure,  not  only  by  his  colleagues  in  gen- 
eral, but  by  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
in  particular. 

I  know  all  of  us  will  Join  with  me  in 
wishing  Bill  Conovir  well  and  encourag- 
ing him  to  return  to  these  Halls  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  once  again  we  may  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  many  talents. 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  STEEID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  saying  a  few  words  of  thanks 
for  many  years  of  effective  service  to 
one  of  Oklahoma's  truly  outstanding 
public  servsmts,  Congressman  Paqb 
Bklchzr. 

We  have  worked  here  together  for  22 
years  since  he  was  first  elected  in  1950, 
only  2  years  after  I  came  to  the  House. 
One  of  the  true  rewards  of  my  time  in 
public  life  has  been  my  association  dur- 
ing this  long  period  with  Page  Bklchir. 
He  is  a  man  of  his  word,  quiet  and  un- 
assuming but  rocklike  in  his  integrity 
and  in  his  devotion  to  Oklsihoma  and  Its 
people. 

Whenever  the  interests  of  our  State 
are  involved,  Page  Belcher  has  always 
been  there  to  do  his  best.  He  has  never 
placed  partisan  political  matters  above 
the  well-being  of  his  district  or  of  our 
State. 

We  all  respect  his  decision  to  leave  the 
House  at  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress. 
He  deserves  a  relative  respite  from  the 
hard  work  he  has  Always  put  in.  But  Ok- 
Isihoma  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  the  poorer  for  his  deptuture. 

The  fine  working  relationship  among 
our  Oklsdioma  House  Members,  five  of 
whom  have  served  together  for  20  years, 
has  always  found  Page  Belcher  in  a  key 
role.  It  proves  that  party  division  need 


not  prevent  people  from  cooperating  on 
many  issues  with  c(xistructlve  results. 

Page  Belcher  has  served  in  the  House 
longer  than  any  other  Republican  in  the 
history  of  our  State.  We  all  know  his  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  farm  legislation, 
where  he  has  for  years  been  the  senior 
member  of  his  party  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Ever  since  he  first  came  to  public  no- 
tice as  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  football  team  long  ago,  he  has 
been  a  man  on  whom  one  can  rely. 

Mrs.  Steed  joins  me  in  expressing  all 
good  wishes  for  the  future  to  our  friends 
Page  and  Gladys  Belcher. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  sin- 
cere tribute  to  my  colleague,  Elliott  Ha- 
GAN.  who  is  retiring  after  12  years  of  ded- 
icated service  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Elliott  Hagan's  integrity  and  devotion 
are  reflected  in  his  outstanding  record 
of  service  in  the  House  and  the  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  he  holds. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  has  participated  in  shap- 
ing the  continuing  strength  of  our  coun- 
try's defenses.  A  champion  of  national 
security,  he  has  been  significantly  in- 
strumental in  insuring  the  safety  and 
protection  of  the  American  people. 

Elliott  Hagan's  entire  career  Is  char- 
acterized by  his  faithful  public  service 
to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation.  He  not 
only  has  been  an  able  Representative, 
but  he  has  found  the  time  to  participate 
in  a  number  of  eleemoesmary  organiza- 
tions. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Elliott  Hagan  and  I  wish  him  and  his 
family  the  best  of  luck,  health,  and  hap- 
piness in  their  richly  deserved  retirement 
as  they  return  to  their  home  and  friends. 


WANTED :  AN  HONORABLE,  HUMANE. 
AND  LASTING  SOLUTION  IN  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or   NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  and 
most  distinguished  journalists  and  ob- 
servers of  the  affairs  of  our  Republic, 
editorialized  in  his  newspapers  on  the 
national  telecast  expressing  the  views  of 
the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  on 
termination  of  America's  role  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

This  edltorlsd  appeared  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers  nationwide. 

Thoughtful  reading  of  the  editorial 
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discloses  that  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief,  gave  every 
fair  Intendment  to  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee's speech  of  October  10.  Mr.  Hearst 
described  it  as  "exceedingly  well  written," 
and  as  one  which  "expressed  better  than 
any  previous  speech  or  statement"  the 
candidate's  belief  as  to  how  peace  may 
be  secured. 

Mr.  Hearst  Is  a  student  of  world  affairs 
of  long  standing.  And  of  soundness  of 
views  proven  by  events  transpiring  alter 
the  event  of  his  editorializing.  This  Sen- 
ator has  long  regarded  him  as  a  true 
patriot  struggling  constantly  to  plumb 
the  range  and  the  depths  of  current 
events  to  ascertain  their  true  meaning, 
and  persistently  trying  to  influence  in 
his  own  way  their  direction  to  the  coun- 
try's better  advantage.  The  patriot's  mo- 
tivation is  ever  present  in  his  words  and 
in  his  acts. 

So  that  when  Mr.  Hearst  refers  to  the 
Democratic  candidate's  answers  as  "too 
pat  and  simplistic,"  it  is  well  to  note. 
Equally  notable  is  the  editor's  low-keyed 
observation  that  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens do  not  "want  the  UJ3A.  to  become 
a  discredited  second-rate  power  nor  act 
in  a  cowardly  manner." 

Further,  in  an  almost  too  restrained 
low-key  fashion,  Mr.  Hearst's  editorial 
almost  painfully  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Nixon's  opponent  failed 
to  criticize  the  other  side  and  its  bla- 
tant, massive  aggression  &cios&  the  de- 
militarized zone  last  spring;  and  that 
this  opponent  "practically  told  the  Com- 
munists that  if  he  Is  elected — ^whlch  Is 
highly  doubtful— he  will  settle  the  war 
on  their  terms." 

The  editorial  then  goes  on  to  say : 

Yet  McOovem  who  can  weep  and  mourn 
over  the  North  Vletntunese  who  have  been 
killed  by  American  bombs  aimed  at  military 
targets,  has  little  compassion  for  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his 
writing,  Mr.  Hearst  says : 

Every  American  wants  peace.  But  peace-at- 
any-prlee  in  the  McOovem  manner  could  un- 
dermine o\ir  Influence  throughout  Asia  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  also  could 
spark  the  flames  of  much  bigger  war  In  the 
future,  as  did  England's  appeasement  of 
Hitler  more  than  80  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  others  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  full  text  of  this  well-rea- 
soned paper,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "A  Viet  Solu- 
tion Without  Honor,"  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.,  and  appearing  in  the 
October  15  issue  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Vebt  Soltjtion  WrrHotrr  Honor 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Even  those  of  us  who  disagree  vehemently 
with  George  McOovem 's  view  on  Vietnam 
must  concede  that  his  Tuesday  night  tele- 
vision speech  probably  had  a  lot  of  appeal 
for  a  lot  of  people. 

In  rereading  that  speech,  I  found  It  ex- 
ceedingly well  written.  It  expressed  better 
than  any  previous  speech  or  statement  Mc- 
Oovern's  belief  that  peace  can  be  secured  by 
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halting  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  cut- 
ting off  aU  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam, 
withdrawing  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  retrieving  all 
salvageable  equipment. 

To  a  great  many  Americans  who  have  be- 
come frustrated  with  this  war  far  from  our 
shores,  the  McOovem  prescription  must 
sound  like  the  sensible  way  to  end  our 
torture. 

Therein  lies  the  danger.  McOovem's  an- 
swers are  too  pat  and  too  simplistic.  They  do 
not  take  into  account  our  role  as  leader  and 
protector  of  the  free  world  nor  do  they  ex- 
plain how  we.  In  good  conscience,  could  live 
with  the  bloodbath  that  would  ensue  in 
South  Vietnam  once  we  evacuated  all  of  our 
forces  and  all  of  the  materials  of  war  that 
might  be  used  by  Saigon  to  defend  itself. 

I  don't  believe  that  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens want  the  United  States  of  America  to 
become  a  discredited  second-rate  power  nor 
act  In  a  cowardly  manner.  Oiir  relationship 
to  many  smaller  nations  in  Asia,  Europe  and 
Latin  America  is  similar  to  that  of  parent  to 
child.  They  look  to  us  for  protection  In  a 
world  where  the  only  other  super-power  is 
Communist  Russia. 

Oeorge  McOovem  would  be  far  more  cred- 
ible In  offering  his  solutions  for  Vietnam  If 
he  were  to  acknowledge  the  intransigence  of 
Hanoi  at  the  negotiating  table  and  the  fact 
that  the  bombing  and  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harbor  were  launched  by  President 
Nixon  In  retaliation  for  North  Vietnam's 
blatant  massive  aggression  across  the  DemUl- 
tarlzed  Zone  lost  spring. 

But  McGovern  does  not  criticize  the  other 
side.  He  does  not  even  mention  the  treachery 
of  the  North  that  led  President  Kennedy  to 
commit  thousands  of  military  advisers  and 
then  led  President  Johnson  to  send  in  our 
ground  and  air  forces. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  Involved  in  very 
serious  negotiations  with  Hanoi  in  Paris,  Mc- 
Oovem practically  told  the  Communists  that 
If  he  Is  elected — which  is  highly  doubtful — 
he  wUl  settle  the  war  on  their  terms. 

This  is  not  the  American  way.  In  previous 
wars  we  have  had  our  dissenters  and  pro- 
testers, but  we  have  seen  those  wars  through 
to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

I  found  It  interesting  to  note  that  James 
Reeton,  In  bla  syndicated  column,  wrote  that 
MoOovem  "went  so  far  In  meeting  Hanoi's 
war  alms  that  he  may  aetually  have  lost 
more  support  by  his  TV  speech  than  he 
gained." 

Sootty  Reston  Is  a  very  sound  and  honest 
Journalist  in  my  estimation,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  occasionally  disagree  with  some  of 
his  views.  He,  too,  is  a  sharp  critic  of  the 
war. 

He  made  eminently  good  sense  when,  in 
discussing  McOovem's  proposal  to  withdraw 
aU  salvageable  military  equipment,  he  added : 
"This  is  far  more  than  a  promise  to  with- 
draw all  Americans  from  Indochina  within 
90  days.  It  is  a  threat  to  withdraw  future 
mlUtary  aid  to  Saigon  wbUe  leaving  the  So- 
viet Union  and  China  free  to  continue  sezMl- 
Ing  military  arms  to  Hanoi  and  the  Viet 
Cong. 

"Moreover,  Senator  MoOovem  asserts  that 
he  wo\ild  'immediately'  stop  the  bombing 
and  all  acts  of  force  upon  taking  olBce.  but 
he  merely  assumes  that  this  would  end  the 
hostllitlea  and  'expects'  Hanoi  will  then  turn 
over  the  prisoners  and  account  for  the 
missing  .  .  ." 

This  is  a  vital  point  In  the  whole  McOov- 
em charade.  Just  because  President  Nix- 
on sat  down  with  Chou  En-lal  In  Peking 
and  with  Brezhnev  in  Moscow  does  not  mean 
that  the  Commiinlsts  have  suddenly  chaiiged 
their  spots. 

They  may  be  willing  to  seek  certain  ac- 
commodations with  us  that  are  to  their  bene- 
fit. But  they  have  not  retreated  from  their 
determination    to    subvert    non-CoQuntinlst 
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governments   or  to  extend  the  tenaeles  eft 
Communist  aggression. 

Were  we  to  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam all  guns,  tanks,  planes  and  other  mate- 
riel that  might  be  used  for  self  defense,  the 
North,  equipped  with  C^ilneae  and  Soviet 
arms  could  overwhelm  the  South. 

The  New  York  Dally  News  described  this 
prospect  quite  pungently  in  an  editorial, 
when  it  said:  "It  would  be  disgrace  enough 
for  the  VA.  to  abandon  an  aUy." 

But  to  denude  South  Vietnam  of  every 
means  of  self-defense,  delivering  17  mUllon 
people  Into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  enemy, 
would  make  the  UJS.  an  accessory  to  the 
certain  butchery  tha*  would  follow." 

Yet  Oeorge  McOovem,  who  can  weep  and 
mourn  over  the  North  Vietnamese  who  have 
been  killed  by  American  bombs  aimed  at 
military  targets,  has  little  compaaalon  for  the 
South  Vletnameee. 

This  is  a  major  flaw  in  hit  reasoning.  But 
there  are  others,  too. 

I  simply  cajinot  accept  his  theory  that  a 
vote  for  McOovem  Is  a  vote  for  four  yean 
of  i>eaoe  while  a  vote  tea  Nixon  is  a  vote  for 
four  more  years  of  war. 

President  Nixon  has  made  every  conceiv- 
able effort  to  end  the  war  without  selling 
South  Vietnam  down  the  river.  He  could 
achieve  i>eace  tomorrow  if  he  would  end  the 
bombing,  establish  a  pro-Communist  coali- 
tion government  in  Saigon,  pull  all  our  forces 
out  of  Indochina  and  let  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese run  rami>ant  through  the  South. 

But  even  such  a  surrender  would  not  guar- 
antee that  Hanoi  and  her  allies  would  not 
soon  devour  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  then 
move  on  Thailand,  with  which  we  have  a 
sound  defense  treaty  commitment. 

mere  is  no  way  that  McOovem  can  prom- 
ise that  the  Communists  will  react  In  a  cer- 
tain way  if  the  United  States  makes  a  uni- 
lateral vrithdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia — and 
he  knows  it  as  well  as  I  know  it  and  you 
know  It. 

Every  American  wants  peace.  But  peaoa> 
at-any-prlce  In  the  McOovem  manner  could 
undennlne  our  influence  throughout  Asia 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  It  also 
could  spark  the  flames  of  much  bigger  war 
In  the  future,  as  did  England's  appeftsement 
of  Hitler  more  than  SO  years  a^. 

If  enough  Americans  are  willing  to  sacri- 
floe  our  honor  and  scrap  our  conunltments, 
thm  I  suppose  McOovem  will  be  elected. 
But  I  have  enough  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  brieve  that  they  will  stick  with 
President  Nixon  and  his  efforts  to  find  an 
honorable  solution  in  Vietnam. 


GEORGE  MILLER 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACH-usrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  George  Miller  will  leave  the  93d 
Congress  greatly  diminished.  The  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Nation  are 
indebted  to  Congressman  George  Miller, 
whose  continued  leadership,  encourage- 
ment, ftnrt  unswerving  support  of  our  na- 
tional program  to  explore  space  has 
brought  incalculable  benefits  to  all  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  George  Miller  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  fostering  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  technology  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics.  No  committee  chairman  has 
fulfilled  his  responsibilities  with  more 
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cllligenc««  dedication,  or  resourcefulness 
ttum  OsoRGS  MiLLXR.  Whether  It  was 
fighting  for  another  Apollo  flight  to  the 
moon,  or  advocating  a  spcuse  shuttle  pro- 
gram. Chairman  Qkokck  Miller  has  il- 
lustrated the  kind  of  unparalleled  leader- 
ship and  competence  which  have  earned 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
those  members  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  on  his  committee. 

No  other  Member  in  this  House  pos- 
sesses more  knowledge  or  greater  under- 
standing of  America's  space  program 
than  Okorgk  Mill«r.  In  recognition  of 
his  personal  efforts  and  outstanding 
achievements  in  advancing  space  flight 
programs,  Okorgk  Millkr  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  1967  Ooddard  Award  for  his 
contribution  to  U.S.  leadership.  In  1967, 
Qkorgk  Millkr  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  House  of  Representatives  as 
special  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  for 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space.  And 
again  in  1971,  Congremman  Millkr  was 
elected  to  honorary  membership  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics.  There  have  been  only  six 
previous  honorary  memberships  given  by 
this  organization,  which  dates  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  space  program. 

Since  the  79th  Congress,  Okorgk 
Millkr  has  been  a  Member  of  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives.  Serving  first 
in  the  California  State  Assembly  and  for 
27  ye&rs  in  Congress,  Georok  has  con- 
scientiously and  energetically  repre- 
sented the  Eighth  District  of  California. 

Now,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  service,  Gkorok  Millkr 
will  retire.  Mrs.  O'Neill  joins  me  in  wish- 
ing Okorgk  well  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors as  he  returns  to  life  as  a  private 
citizen. 


EMANUEL  CELLSR:  A  GIANT  IN  THE 
HOUSE 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATBIAN 

CV  TWXAM 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  this  House  without  the 
distinguished  presence  of  our  beloved  and 
highly  respected  dean  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
EMAiroxL  CxLLXR.  What  can  we  say  of 
this  great  man  that  will  truly  portray 
the  tremendous  stature  and  strength  of 
such  a  giant  aaxmg  legislators?  He  is  a 
lawyer's  lawyer,  a  statesman's  states- 
man, a  scholar's  scholar,  and  an  orator's 
orator.  Who  among  us  can  ever  forget 
the  eloquence,  erudition,  and  good  oom- 
monsense  of  his  addresses  on  the  House 
floor? 

Prom  Proverbs  we  are  told:  "Happy  is 
the  man  that  flndeth  wisdom,  and  the 
man  that  getteth  understcmdlng."  and 
MAMifY  Cxixn  must  be  as  close  to  that 
estate  as  it  is  passible  for  a  human  being 
to  get.  He  has  a  mind  that  Is  encyclo- 
pedic In  Its  range,  with  the  ^^eed  and 
dexterity  of  a  multicomputer,  graced 
with  an  understanding  and  love  of  all 
God's  creatures.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that 
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his  colleagues  have  long  looked  to  him 
for  advice  and  counsel  aa  a  host  of  com- 
plex and  critical  Issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  especially 
fortunate  to  have  served  edongslde 
Mannt  Cxllkr  for  44  years — In  fact,  he 
is  the  only  remaining  Member  who  was 
serving  In  the  Ccmgress  when  I  arrived 
in  WMhlngton  mi  a  wintry  day  In  1929. 
During  these  many  eventful  years,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  witness  firsthand  the 
manifestations  of  Manny's  keenness,  his 
judgment — as  soimd  as  the  solid  rock 
that  provides  the  basic  strength  and  sup- 
port the  huge  and  towering  buildings  of 
his  home  city — his  unshakable  courage, 
flerce  tenacity,  omnipresent  compassion, 
unimpeachable  integrity,  and  total  com- 
mitment to  the  public  interest.  For  a  full 
half  century.  Ebianthl  Celler  has  been 
widely  recognized  as  a  greet  advocate  of 
and  for  the  people,  and  he  has  been  wie 
of  the  most  productive  legislators  in 
American  history,  framing  hundreds  of 
blUs  and  four  constitutiocial  amend- 
ments. A  valued  ally  and  a  fearsome  ad- 
versary, Emanitel  Celler  has  fought  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  all  the  world's  peo- 
ple with  unfaltering  efflclency  and  patri- 
otic rectitude.  He  has  earned  the  undy- 
ing respect  and  gratitude  of  our  Nation. 
History  can  now  record  the  myriad  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  of 
ChsUrman  Ckllkr.  and  the  story  of  his 
career  In  the  Congress  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  Americans  for  generations  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  we  honor  such  a 
noble  figure,  but  to  carry  forward  in  the 
great  tradition  which  he  in  fact  created 
by  his  Herculean  labors  in  the  Congress. 
In  so  doing,  we  best  proclaim  our  admir- 
ation and  acknowledge  our  debt,  that  he 
has  been  our  mentor  in  excellence.  As 
Manny  Ckllkr  returns  to  private  life,  our 
thoughts  and  best  wishes  go  with  him  as 
do  our  prayers  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  blessed  in  all  that  he  may  do. 
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REPORT  PROM  WASHINQTON 


MUCH  NEEDED  ADDITION  TO  THE 
OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
STREETTS  ACT  OP  1968 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    ICXNNKSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
that  the  House  Committee  ax  the  Judi- 
ciary has  approved  HJl.  16932,  which 
would  provide  a  gratuity  of  $50,000  to 
any  police  or  fireman  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

This  is  a  much  needed  CMldition  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  I  sincerely  regret  that  the 
retroactivity  feature  was  taken  out  of 
the  bill.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  bill 
should  be  retroactive  to  January  1.  1967. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  a  large  increase 
in  political  swsasslnatlon  of  police  officers 
occurred.  I  wUl  vote  for  the  bUl  today 
and  actively  seek  its  amendmoit  In  the 
next  Congress  to  make  it  retroactive  to 
Janiuury  1,  1967. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NTW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  each  year  I  send  a  printed  report 
to  all  registered  voters  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y..  and 
once  a  year  I  send  a  questionnaire  deal- 
ing with  a  number  of  widely  discussed 
public  issues.  These  reports  and  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  prepared  at  my  expense 
as  a  service  to  the  community  in  order 
that  the  iJublic  may  be  more  fully  in- 
formed of  developments  in  the  Congress 
affecting  every  citizen.  The  texts  of  my 
most  recent  Report  from  Washington 
and  my  1972  questionnaire  follow ; 

CONORBSSICAN   BiNORAM   RXFORTfl   FROM 

WASHiNaToir 

MASS   TKANSrr    KKTORM    rUTAIiT    CATCHZNO    ON 

Dear  Friends  and  Nelgbbors,  one  of  my 
first  acts  when  I  came  to  Congress  tn  1966 
was  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  severe  trans- 
portation crisis  faced  by  New  York  City  and 
all  our  urban  areas.  The  solution  I  came  up 
with  and  proposed  then,  and  have  been  push- 
ing for  at  every  chance  since,  was  reform  of 
the  mmnmnt.h  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  I've 
Just  recently  introduced  new  legislation,  ex- 
panding on  that  proposal. 

Rather  than  being  tied  to  using  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  money  for  roads.  I  sug- 
gested In  lOM,  state  governments  should  be 
given  authority  to  use  those  funds  for  either 
road  or  mass  transit  construction  "In  what- 
ever proportions  they  find  appropriate  to 
meet  their  problems."  With  then-Senator 
Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  that  effect. 

That  was  before  the  pubUo  became  so 
aware  of  the  need  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment, and  before  so  many  miles  o<  super 
highways  had  dissected  city  neighborhoods 
and  displaced  so  many  people.  The  Bingham* 
Tydlngs  proposal  drew  little  support  and 
many  yawns. 

Gradually  that  has  changed.  In  1971.  the 
National  Oovemor's  Conference  passed  a  res- 
olution endorsing  the  idea  of  using  Highway 
Trust  Fund  moneys  for  mass  transit.  This 
year's  Democratic  Platform  calls  for  a  broad 
Transportation  Trust  Fund.  Transportation 
Secretary  Volpe  Is  sympathetic,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  the  Idea. 

My  new  bill  would  recast  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  Into  a  broad  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Tmst  Fund,  and  would  set  a  minimum 
proportion  of  all  funds  that  must  be  devoted 
to  mass  transit  based  on  local  papulation 
densities.  It  would  also  encourage  States  to 
open  up  their  own  Highway  Trust  Funds  for 
mass  transit  uses. 

The  total  effect  of  these  provisions  would 
be  to  prevent  the  powerful  Highway  Lobby 
from  continuing  to  monopolize  transporta- 
tion resources  at  both  Federal  Eind  local  levels. 
Substantial  investment  In  mass  transit  would 
no  longer  be  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  neces- 
sity. In  the  19()0'8  the  Federal  government 
spent  S30  on  highways  for  every  (1  on  mass 
transit.  By  1971,  mostly  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  the  Urban  Maas  Transit 
Act.  that  ratio  had  dropped  to  about  (12  to 
*1.  By  converting  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  a  National  Surface  Transportation  Trust 
fund  as  I  have  proposed,  we  could  soon  be 
devoting  as  much  to  mass  transit  as  to  high- 
ways. 

WhUe  resistance  to  this  Idea  remains  strong 
In  the  House,  particiilarly  In  the  Public  Works 
Conunlttee.  the  support  that  has  developed 
elsewhere  and  assignment  of  my  blU  to  the 
laoore   sympathetic   House   Ways   and   Means 
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Oommlttee  gives  me  hope  for  progress  on 
this  kind  of  transportation  rerolutlon — and 
for  a  big  gain  for  our  environment  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  clttet. 

VBW  raOM    SPEAKER'S   CBAIR 

House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  recently  asked 

jne  to  Chair  the  full  House  during  action  on 
two  bills.  As  any  one  who's  visited  the  House 
chamber  knows,  the  Speaker  cannot  preside 
personally  at  all  times  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  gavel  and  to  preside 
over  the  House  on  his  behalf. 

sunoB  BEmcrrrs  THaaATmo 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  could  be  dis- 
appointed rather  than  relieved  next  month 
when  they  receive  Social  Security  checks 
containing  the  20%  Increase  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

The  source  of  that  disappointment  would 
be  that  senior  citlxens  receiving  public  bene- 
fits in  addition  to  Social  Security  may  find 
those  other  benefits  reduced  by  as  much  or 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  Social  Secur- 
ity increase.  So,  contrary  to  what  Congress  In- 
tended, they  could  end  up  with  leas  Income 
rather  than  mora. 

To  head  off  such  a  development,  I've  Intro- 
duced the  first  bUls  In  the  House  to  require 
that  the  fuU  20%  Social  Security  increase  be 
passed  on  to  all  Social  Seciirlty  recipients  by 
disregarding  the  increase  for  purposes  of 
computing  such  other  benefits  as  veterans' 
compensation,  Medicaid,  Old  Age  Assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled,  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  And  I've  appealed  to  the 
appropriate  Chairmen  of  House  committees 
to  take  action  to  plug  this  "loophole"  before 
any  Senior  Citizens  are  deprived  by  any  por- 
tion of  their  already  inadequate  incomes. 

CAaX  rOR  MENTALLY  DISABLED 

Much  more  is  needed  in  the  way  of  Fed- 
eral programs  to  provide  care  for  the  physi- 
cally and  mentally  ill.  and  health  legl^tion 
IS  one  of  my  major  concerns  In  Congress.  I 
was  honored  to  be  the  subject  of  a  "profile" 
in  the  July-August  Isaue  of  the  Epilepsy 
Foundation  of  America's  National  SpokiBs- 
man.  describing  my  recent  efforts  to  obtain 
additional  funds  for  the  mentaUy  disabled 
under  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices Act  (DDSA)  and  other  health  programs. 
It  Is  reprinted  below  with  permission: 

From  time  to  time.  Spokesman  will  focus 
on  lawmakers  who  have  demonstrated  a 
special  Interest  In  improving  the  health  of 
our  nation. 

Oui  first  profile  subject  Is  Rep.  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham  (Etem) ,  of  the  SSrd  Congressional 
District,  New  York. 

Although  his  work  In  Congress  is  multi- 
faceted.  In  his  seven  years  as  a  Congress- 
man Jonathan  P.  Bingham  has  actively 
worked  to  help  those  with  epilepsy,  through 
DDSA  and  other  programs. 

He  led  the  House  fight  this  past  April  to 
increase  funding  for  DDSA — a  fight  that  has 
now  been  continued  in  the  Senate. 

Bingham  has  also  Introduced  bills  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  (through  a  new  income  tax 
exemption  and  a  special  transportation  cost 
tax  deduction)  for  families  of  the  disabled, 
and  to  increase  the  federal  government's 
share  of  health  Insurance  costs  for  federal 
employees. 

The  Bronx  legislator  has  also  co-sponsored 
numerous  health-oriented  bills,  including  a 
bill  to  create  a  national  health  security  sys- 
tem and  another  to  establish  an  emergency 
medical  services  administration  under  HKW. 
Bingham  has  also  co -sponsored  bills  to  aid 
the  mentally  retardsd. 

Jonathan  Bingham's  Interest  in  the  field 
of  health  extends  back  to  19M,  when  he 
served  on  the  New  York  State  Mentca  Health 
Council.  He  was  president  of  the  Bronx  Coun- 
ty Society  for  Mental  Health  Ui  1960-62. 

LOCALLY 

After  far  too  much  delay,  the  Oolden  Age 
Center  for  senior  citizens  In  St.  James  Park 
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is  finally  underway.  Ofllctal  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  will  be  at  noon  on  Oct.  17.  Hope 
to  see  some  of  you  there  I 

Additional  street-lighting  Is  planned  to 
be  Installed  In  the  Weeks  Avenue  and  167th 
St.  area  as  a  result  of  my  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  on  behalf  of 
residents  there  and  a  survey  which  confirmed 
that  the  lighting  is  now  Inadequate. 

With  many  others  from  our  conununlty, 
I  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Elstlmate  for  con- 
tinuation of  express  bus  services  from  the 
Pelham  Parkway  and  Co-op  City  areas  via 
Fifth  Avenue.  Manhattan  residents  had  com- 
plained about  the  buses  and  had  raised 
doubts  the  service  would  continue.  However, 
the  Board  responded  to  our  need  for  this 
service  In  the  Bronx,  and  renewed  it. 

I  learned  of  a  proposal  to  close  the  Bronx 
Rent  Control  Office  by  merging  it  with  one 
in  Manhattan  I  Immediately  got  in  touch 
with  the  Mayor  and  city  bousing  offlclsils, 
and  was  later  informed  the  plan  to  close 
the  Bronx  facility  had  been  "laid  aside". 

A  city  employee  whose  health  Insurance 
coverage  provides  discounts  for  prescription 
drugs  was  having  difficulty  getting  the  nec- 
essary card.  I  contacted  the  welfare  fund  of 
his  union.  An  error  in  their  records  was  dis- 
covered and  the  employee  now  has  his  card. 

The  Immigration  Service  responded  to  my 
plea  for  issuance  of  a  speoial  alien  registra- 
tion card  to  a  woman  on  Clay  Avenue  who 
had  not  received  her  caxd  and  needed  one 
quickly  In  order  to  be  able  to  leave  the  coun- 
try temporarily  to  visit  her  severely  111 
father-in-law  In  Hungary. 

A  long-established  store  on  the  Concourse 
was  being  "invaded"  by  drug  addicts  who 
were  keeping  customers  away.  I  supported 
the  owner's  request  to  the  Mayor  for  police 
help.  Arrests  were  made  and  patrols  in- 
creased, and  the  owner  teUs  me  the  situation 
has  Improved. 

Several  major  Federal  grants  have  come 
through  in  recent  weeks  for  projects  that 
will  benefit  our  area.  Among  them:  $601,787 
from  the  Office  of  £klucatlon  for  a  Health  and 
Drug  Education  Program  in  School  District 
No.  10  and  $l-miUlon  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  build  a  new  swimming  pool 
and  recreation  complex  In  Bronx  Hartem 
River  State  Park  at  the  foot  of  West  Tremont 
Street. 

I^rm  FaoM  Forr  Wokth  Jail 

The  Imprisonment  of  five  Irish -Americans 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  by  Federal  authorities 
has  deeply  disturbed  me. 

The  five  men — all  from  the  New  York  City 
area — were  Jailed  without  baU  for  refusing 
to  testify  before  a  Federal  Orand  Jury  look- 
ing Into  aUeged  gun-running  from  this 
country  to  Northern  Ireland. 

I  deplore  the  bombing  and  killing  that  is 
going  on  In  Ulster,  and  I  support  legitimate 
inquiry  into  the  shipment  of  guns  to  North - 
em  Ireland.  But  regardless  of  the  guUt  or 
innocence  of  these  men,  they  should  not  be 
forced  by  the  Justice  Department  to  leave 
their  Jobs  and  families  and  be  detained  1500 
miles  from  home  in  a  city  where  they  have 
never  before  set  foot. 

When  I  learned  of  this  situation  on 
June  30,  I  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to 
Attorney  General  Klelndlenst  (signed  by 
seven  other  New  York  Congressmen)  iirglng 
that  "these  witnesses  be  returned  to  their 
homes  and  families." 

Soon  thereafter  I  met  with  the  wives  of 
the  prisoners  to  get  more  of  the  story. 

Such  outrageous  treatment  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  1970  law  (which  I  opposed) 
that  permits  the  Federal  government  to  offer 
Inmiunity  from  prosecution  to  grand  Jury 
witnesses,  and  to  Jail  them  Indefinitely  with- 
out ball  if,  despite  the  offer  of  immunity, 
they  refuse  to  testify.  In  this  case,  the  im- 
munity offer  could  not  protect  these  men 
from   possible  prosecution,   for  example,  by 
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the  British,  so  they  understandably  refused 
to  accept  and  testify. 

I  strongly  suspect  the  British  government 
put  the  Administration  up  to  this — another 
example  of  what  I've  frequently  called  our 
Government's  "pussyfooting"  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  the  British  with  respect  to 
Northern  Ireland.  Britain's  policy  of  intern- 
ment in  Northern  Ireland  should  be  ended, 
and  so  should  this  British -infiuenced  intern- 
ment of  the  five  Irish -Americans  by  our 
government  in  Port  Worth. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  Joined  with  other 
Ho\ise  Members  in  appealing  to  Chairman 
Emanuel  Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  convene  special  hearings  on  how 
to  modify  the  1970  law  to  keep  it  from  being 
mistised  by  the  Federal  government  to  harass 
and  silence  political  groups. 

In  response  to  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
clvU  rights  of  these  men.  I  received  a  hand- 
written letter  from  them — signed  by  Kenneth 
Tlemey,  Thomas  LAfley,  Matthias  RelUy, 
Paschal  Moraban,  and  Daniel  Crawford — of 
which  I'm  certainly  proud. 

TAaaAKT   COTTNTT    JAIL. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex..  AwffuH  2.  1972. 
Congressman  BnroBAM. 

Deab  Sn:  We  the  five  imprisoned  Irish 
bom  men  here  at  Fort  Worth  wish  to  thank 
you  for  all  you  are  doing  on  our  behalf. 

We  know  you  are  aware  of  the  un-American 
Police  State  tactics  used  to  Incarcerate  us  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Government.  Tour  con- 
cern for  our  civU  rights  is  deeply  appreciated. 
We  are  in  JaU  without  chaxge  or  trial.  The 
Grand  Jury  abused  its  powers  through  four 
U.S.  Attorneys  and  a  most  biased  Judge 
(Brewster) .  Our  wives,  our  chUdren,  famUtee. 
and  friends  thank  you  for  your  dedicated 
efforts  on  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Matthias  Rxillt, 
KxMKrrH  Tvtmmrt, 
Thomas  LArrxT, 
Dahixl  CKAwroan. 
Paschal  Mokaham. 
Bovnrr  jrwar 

•SO-milllon  of  the  »85-mUllon  In  my  bill 
for  aid  to  Israel  to  help  resettle  Soviet  Jew- 
ish refugees  has  now  been  appropriated  by 
the  House.  It  could  be  delayed  by  controversy 
In  the  Senate  over  other  i>arts  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  program,  but  eventiial  approval  Is 
almost  a  certainty. 

I  regard  this  program  as  one  of  my  major 
legislative  successes,  though  as  always,  the 
support  of  many  Members  and  outside  groups 
was  essential. 

The  cause  of  freedom  for  Soviet  Jewry,  of 
course,  has  been  seriously  set  bitck  by  the 
imposition  of  immense  individual  price-tags 
on  Jews  wanting  to  emigrate.  WhUe  no  price 
is  too  much  to  pay  for  a  person's  freedom, 
we  must  not  capitulate  to  these  demands 
for  outrageous  ransoms.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  Israeli  government  and  of  most  Jewish 
leaders.  If  the  Soviets  persist  with  this  ran- 
som policy,  they  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  present  a^nd  proposed  prograizxs  of  In- 
creasing trade  and  other  contacts  with  the 
VB.  will  be  Jeopardized. 

The  Soviets  also  continue  to  prosecute 
Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
and  at  least  16  major  cases  are  in  process. 
To  help  keep  up  the  pressure  from  the  West 
to  which  Soviet  leaders  are  sensitive,  I 
helped  organize  90  Members  to  sign  a  letter 
to  Soviet  Party  Secretary  Brezhnev  naming 
Jews  known  to  be  on  trial  and  calling  upon 
him  "to  stop  this  haraasanent  and  allow  these 
people  and  their  families  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  in  peace  .  .  ." 

On  the  eve  of  the  sentencing  of  Mark 
Nashpltz  by  a  Soviet  Court,  I  mikde  an  un- 
scheduled visit  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington  to  appeal  for  fair  treatment  tn 
the  case. 

Nashpltz  was  best  man  at  the  celebrated 
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w«<l(Uiig  of  an  Am«rloaa  woman  to  a  Soviet 
citizen.  Oavlrel  Sbaplro. 

Shapiro  waa  ooavlctad  by  Soviet  autborl- 
tles  for  "failing  to  report  for  reaerve  military 
duty"  when  be  sought  permiaslon  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Unloo  with  his  American  bride. 
Although  Naahplte  was  charged  with  the 
same  offense,  it  was  feared  he  would  receive 
a  mor«  severe  sentence  because  of  less  pub- 
lloity  about  him  and  beoauae  his  father 
eaoaped  to  the  West  16  years  ago. 

With  me  at  the  Bm.basay  were  Representa- 
tives Alphonoo  Bell  of  California  and  Bar! 
lAndgrebe  of  Indiana.  Ambassador  Dobrynln 
refused  to  see  us.  But  we  persisted,  send- 
ing messages  Into  the  Embassy  through  an 
officer  of  the  Executive  Protection  Service, 
and  were  finally  admitted  and  received  by 
Embassy  Plrst  Secretary  Vladimir  Bykov. 
I  stressed  the  Soviet  Union's  oommltment  to 
the  UN.  Delegation  of  Human  RlghU,  which 
provides  for  freedom  of  emigration  for  ail 
peoples.  We  each  urged  Bykov  to  relay  to 
Moscow  our  Insistence  that  Nashplta  be  fairly 
treated. 

Next  day,  we  received  word  that  Naahpltz 
was  sentenced  to  one  year  of  "sujjervlsed 
work"— oonstdered  a  relatively  light  sentence. 

VOm  KCGiaTKATION 

I  want  to  urge  you  to  go  out  and  vote  for 
the  parties  and  candidates  of  yotir  choice  In 
the  November  7  elections.  But  you  will  not  be 
able  to  votj  imlees  you  itfe  registered.  The 
last  chance  to  register  will  be  October  5.  8. 
and  7  from  5:30  pjn.  to  10:30  pjn.  and  Octo- 
ber 10  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  at  all  regular 
polling  places  For  the  one  nearest  you — and 
for  other  election  information — call  the 
Broiu    Ofllce    of    the    Board    of    Elections 

^a9«-eol7). 

You  win  have  to  register  if — 

You've  never  registered  before,  or 

You've  moved  since  you  last  voted  or  reg- 
istered, or 

You  have  not  voted  In  one  of  the  last  two 
general  elections  and  have  not  reinstated 
your  registration  by  mall  when  reminded  by 
the  Board  of  Elections 

To  register,  you  must  be — 

18  years  old  on  or  before  election  day  (Nov. 
7) ;  and 

A  resident  of  Bronx  county  for  one  month. 

No  literacy  teat  is  required. 

Naturalized  citizens  must  show  proof  of 
naturalization  when  registering  for  the  flrst 
time. 

Remember  to  state  the  party  of  your  choice 
when  you  register.  Otherwise,  you'll  not  be 
able  to  vote  in  primary  elections  which  are 
so  Important  In  our  city. 

In  response  to  my  demand  for  an  account- 
ing, the  Board  of  Elections  has  assured  me 
that  the  long  waits,  snafus,  and  inadequate 
voting  facilities  that  frustrated  so  many  vot- 
ers In  the  June  primary  will  not  happen 
again  in  November.  The  Board  blames  most 
of  the  problems  In  June  on  the  complicated 
ballot  and  last-minute  changes  In  the  law 
that  made  It  necessary  to  reprint  the  ballots. 
But  more  adequate  funds  and  trained  per- 
sonnel coiild  have  helped  overcome  such  an 
emergency,  and  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  Federal  funds  and 
persormel  available  to  local  election  authori- 
ties to  help  assure  smooth,  fair,  and  con- 
venient conduct  of  elections  Involving  Fed- 
eral offices.  At  present.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments bear  full  responsibility,  and  enact- 
ment of  my  "Election  Assistance  and  Voter 
Registration  Act"  would  assure  availability  of 
stand-by  Federal  help  when  local  election  of- 
aclals  become  overtaxed.  It  would  also  re- 
quire simple  absentee  voting  in  primary  elec- 
tions, which  Is  not  now  permitted  In  New 
York. 

CONOKZSSMAM    BiNOHAM    WAlfTS    TO    KkOW 

Yotra  OPnnoN 
Dear  Friends   and   Neighbors,   Again   this 
year.  I'm  asking  you  to  sliare  your  views  with 
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me  on  a  number  of  widely  discussed  public 
issues.  This  questionnaire,  of  coursa,  cant 
cover  all  the  Important  decisions  we  face, 
but  I  hope  you  will  take  a  few  minutee  to 
pick  the  reaponae  to  each  of  these  questions 
that  oomee  closest  to  your  views,  and  then 
return  this  form  to  me  soon. 

You  will  notice  that  separate  columns  are 
provided  to  allow  up  to  three  memt>ers  of 
your  family  to  respond.  As  always,  I'm  moat 
interested  in  the  thinking  of  every  genera- 
tion and  group  in  otir  community.  The  tabu- 
lated results  of  this  questionnaire  wiU  give 
me  a  valuable  guide  for  action  in  the  Coa- 
gresa  and  help  me  rally  support  among  other 
Congressmen.  You  can  expect  to  see  the  re- 
sults In  the  preaa  and  in  my  next  newsletter. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

ists  bxmohak  poll 

(Mark  the  one  box  for  each  qtieetlon  that  beet 

reflecta  your  vlewt) 

Crime  control 

Ai  far  a$  handfrun*  are  cojusemed — 

(a)  Just  cheap  "Saturday  night  special" 
plstola  should  be  banned. 

(b)  private  possession  ot  all  hande:una  (ex- 
cept for  police,  the  military,  and  organized 
sport  clubs)  should  be  banned. 

(c)  no  govemznent  bans  on  handguns  are 
In  order. 

(d)  dont  know,  no  opinion. 

Ahortion 
Laioa  governing  whether  a  woman  reeeivee 
ait  abortion — 

(a)  should  leave  that  entirely  up  to  the 
woman  and  her  doctor. 

(b)  shotild  allow  abortions  only  under  spe- 
cial circumstances  (such  as  danger  to  the 
mother's  life). 

(c)  should  simply  not  permit  them. 

(d)  dont  know,  no  opinion. 

Amnesty 
Young  men  who  left  the  United  States  to 
avoid    be^np    drafted   to   fight    in    Vietnam 
should  b»— 

(a)  welcomed  back  without  any  conditions. 

(b)  welcomed  back  on  condition  theyll 
perform  military  or  equivalent  public  service. 

(c)  allowed  back  to  stand  trial. 

(d)  dont  know,  no  opinion. 

Daycare 
The  Federal  government  should  support  a 
system  of  children's  day-care  services  for — 

(a)  eTeryone,  at  fees  ranging  from  nothing 
to  full  ooet,  depending  on  abUlty  to  pay. 

(b)  low  income  familiea  only,  free  or  at 
loweoat. 

(c)  none  of  the  above— the  Federal  gor- 
emment  should  stay  out  of  day  care. 

(d)  dont  know,  no  opinion. 

Women's  rights 
From  what  I  know  about  the  movement 
for  "Women's  Liberation",  I  find  that  I — 

(a)  agree  with  moat  everything  being  pro- 
posed for  a  totally  new  role  for  women  in  our 
society. 

(b)  agree  with  demands  for  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  for  wcmven,  and  greater  equality 
for  women  under  the  laws,  but  that's  about 
aU. 

(o)  mostly  disagree  with  such  proposals, 
(d)   dont  know,  no  opinion. 

Economy 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's controls  on  prices  have  been — 

(a)  mostly  effective. 

(b)  somewhat  effective. 

(c)  somewhat  ineffective. 

(d)  mostly  ineffective. 

(e)  dont  know,  no  opinion. 

Environment 

To  enable  us  to  begin  saving  the  environ- 
ment, and  end  all  this  pollution,  I'd  be  will- 
ing to — 

(a)  live  more  simply  and  carefully   (like 
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using  less  electricity,  driving  less,  and  gen. 
erally  consuming  leas) . 

(b)  pay  whatever  It  costs  in  higher  taxes 
to  clean  things  up  and  keep  them  dean. 

(o)  both  the  above. 

(d)   neither  of  the  above. 

(«)  dont  know,  no  opinion. 


HON.  SPEEDY  O.  LONG 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

ow  MASSACUusaria 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaicer.  the  House 

ot  Repreaentatives  is  losing  one  of  Ita 
most  dedicated  and  congenial  Members. 
Although  the  U.S.  Congress  has  only  had 
Mr.  LoNo  for  8  years,  he  was  no  stranger 
to  public  service. 

Like  many  of  his  collee«ues  from 
Loulslaaji,  he  received  his  training  In  the 
State  legislature  and  after  8  years  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. 

All  of  America  Is  aware  of  the  amount 
of  political  dedication  that  the  L<aig 
fajrdly  has  un,selflshly  offered  to  this 
coiuitry.  Spbdy  has  managed  to  carry 
on  this  long,  admirable  tradition. 

But  Smskdy  is  not  now  relaxing  in 
the  anonymity  of  retirement.  He  has  suc- 
cessfully run  for  the  office  of  attorney 
general  of  his  parish  In  Louisiana;  a 
position  for  which  he  Is  well  suited  since 
he  ha£  been  a  member  of  the  Loulsiaiia 
bar  for  many  years. 

Once  again  he  will  serve  his  beloved 
T^eople  of  Louisiana.  He  will  remain  a 
true  representative  of  his  people.  I  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  am  sorry  to 
lose  hla  services. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  FROM  WASHING- 
TON: THE  92D  CONGRESS— A  REC- 
ORD OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following: 

Stbcial  Repobt  Prom  Washington:  The  92o 
CoN<aK8S — A  RxcORD  OF  Achievement 

The  92d  Congress  has  compiled  a  record  of 
outstanding  accomplishment  In  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  crime  control,  programs 
for  older  Americans,  veterans,  environmental 
protection,  and  campaign  flnance  reform.  In 
addition,  we  passed  several  measvires  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  continuing  problems 
of  high  unemployment  and  inflation. 

This  report  reviews  the  highlights  of  Con- 
gressional action  during  1971  and  1972,  and 
the  special  section  below  describes  accom- 
plishments of  particular  interest  to  the  17th 
Oongreeslonal  District  ot  New  York. 

Gateway  National  Park  became  a  reality 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  and  the 
final  bin  includes  all  Staten  Island  beaches 
as  well  as  MUler  Field.  Thus  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  first  urban  national  park 
for  New  York  and  won  the  three  year  battle 
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to  save  Miller  Field  from  greedy  developers. 
Twenty-six  acres  of  the  field  are  slated  for 
a  new  New  Dorp  High  Schoc^. 

Also  in  the  closing  days,  I  succeeded  In 
passing  a  blU  authorizing  the  turnover  to 
New  York  of  a  new  high  school  training 
ship,  the  USNS  TxDin  Falls.  This  wiU  replace 
the  aging  John  Brown  and  provide  new  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  thousands  of  New 
York  boys  in  the  maritime  trades. 

Thousands  of  Islanders  received  emergency 
disaster  assistance  from  the  U.S.  through 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans. 
When  tropical  storm  Dora  hit  in  1971,  the 
city  and  state  of  New  York  ignored  our  plight 
until  I  convinced  the  White  House  that 
Staten  Island  needed  assistance.  To  date, 
thousands  of  families  have  received  more 
than  $30  mllHo"  in  disaster  aid. 

The  U.S.  PUDlic  Health  Service  ho^ltal 
was  rescued  from  closing  when  I  revealed 
that  the  government  was  planning  to  aban- 
don this  vital  health  resource  and  turn  it 
over  to  private  medical  groups.  Instead,  a 
plan  was  developed  whereby  the  U£.  will 
continue  to  operate  the  hospital,  but  ex- 
pand its  mission  and  facilities  to  meet  a 
wider  range  of  community  health  needs — 
Including  the  need  for  medical  training  fa- 
cilities. 

Fort  Wadsworth  was  saved  from  an  un- 
certain future  by  its  retention  as  a  mUltary 
facility  with  the  proviso  that  when  the  Army 
decides  It  no  longer  needs  the  base,  it  will 
become  part  of  Gateway  National  Park. 

The  UJ3.  Coast  Guard  base  at  St.  George 
was  similarly  slated  for  closing  but  this  ill- 
considered  plan  was  likewise  given  up  after 
I  brought  a  special  Congressional  Subcom- 
mittee to  Staten  Island  and  Governor's 
Island  to  evaluate  the  plan.  The  visit  proved 
that  the  facility  was  worth  keeping  as  an 
Important  waterfront  activity. 

NCW     PaOGEAlCS     HELP     STtmXNTS     FROM     PmX- 
BCHOOL  TO  COLLXCK 

Young  people  throughout  the  nation  wUl 
benefit  from  these  historic  education  meas- 
ures: 

Omnibus  Education  Act  of  1972  is  the  most 
significant  advance  for  higher  education  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act  over  a  century  ago.  This  measure 
extends  all  existing  aid  to  higher  education 
programs  and  creates  Important  new  ones, 
including : 

A  new  system  of  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  entitling  every  college  student 
to  an  annual  grant  of  Si400,  less  the  amount 
his  parents  can  contribute; 

A  new  program  of  direct  institutional  aid 
for  colleges  and  universities; 

Help  for  occupational  and  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

A  National  Institute  of  Education  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  teaching  and  learning  at 
every  level — preschool  through  graduate 
school. 

Expanded  Head  Start  Program  to  enable 
children  of  working  families  as  well  as  the 
poor  to  participate  in  this  voluntary  day  care 
program. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  Amendments 
provide  free  and  low  price  meals  for  needy 
children. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Education  Assistance 
means  a  major  Increase  in  aid  for  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  returning 
veterans. 

32    PERCENT    SOCML    SECXmrTT    INCREASE    LEADS 
LIST  or  ELDERLY  BENEFITS 

For  older  Americans,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  great  Congresses  In  history — and  the  32% 
Social  Security  Increases  passed  in  1971  and 
1972  are  but  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  benefits  our  20 
million  senior  citizens  will  realize  from  Con- 
gressional initiatives: 

Nutritional  meals  for  those  who  need 
them — even  shut-ins; 
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Low-cost  transportation; 

Job  training  and  employment; 

Community  centers; 

Pre-retirement  training; 

Health  and  education  services; 

Gerontological  centers  to  study  the  variety 
of  problems  older  Americans  face; 

A  new  National  Institute  of  Agiixg  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  aging  process  and  the 
special  health  problems  of  the  elderly; 

Congress  also  overrode  a  F>residential  veto 
of  a  20%  increase  in  Baliroad  Retirement 
benefits. 

Note:  the  major  legislation  passed  for 
America's  older  citizens  during  1971-72  orig- 
inated not  in  the  White  House,  but  in  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  represents  a  lasting 
commitment  to  every  American  over  66. 

MXW    ACT    REFORMS    CAKPAION    ei>ZNllIMO 

At  a  time  when  the  costs  of  campaigning 
have  skyrocketed,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

This  historic  act — 

Limits  the  amount  of  advertising  spend- 
ing in  campaigns: 

Requires  broadcasters,  newspai>ers  and 
magaalnes  to  sell  advertising  to  candidates 
at  the  lowest  commercial  rate; 

Requires  campaign  conunittees  to  report 
contributions  and  expenditures  of  SI 00  or 
more;  and 

Limits  the  amount  a  candidate  or  his  fam- 
ily can  contribute  to  hla  own  campaign. 

RXVENtTE    SHARING    AIDS    STATE, 
LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

In  response  to  pleas  from  hard-pressed 
states,  counties  and  cities.  Congress  this  year 
enacted  a  $30.1  billion  revenue  sharing  bill. 

State  governments  will  receive  one-third 
of  the  funds;  local  governments  the  other 
two-thirds.  The  money  Is  expected  to  be  spent 
on  such  high  priority  items  as — 

Public  safety; 

Environmental  protection; 

Public  transportation; 

Health; 

Recreation; 

Libraries;  and 

Social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged. 

nsw  gomorbssional  actions  on  forxian, 
mhjtart  pouct 

Among  the  several  actions  of  the  93zul 
Congress  in  foreign  and  military  policy  are: 

SALT  Agreements  To  Limit  Strategic 
Weapons:  Congress  approved  a  five-year 
U.S. -Soviet  accord  limiting  otTenaive  nuclear 
weapons. 

ABM  Treaty  With  Soviet  Union :  The  Sen- 
ate approved  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
limiting  the  number  of  ballistic  missiles. 

Military  Draft:  Congress  amended  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to — 

Extend  the  draft  to  June  1973. 

Grant  student  deferments;  and 

Increase  military  pay  In  order  to  encourage 
voluntary  enlistments. 

INCREASED     ASSISTANCE     FOR     VETERANS 

The  92nd  Congress  increased  the  level  of 
assistance  available  to  veterans  in  many  key 
areas,  and  this  has  been  a  particular  concern 
of  mine.  I  have  Introduced  the  Veterans 
Comprehensive  Education  Act  of  1972,  and 
worked  for  passage  of  the  following  important 
bills: 

New  GI  Bill — This  landmark  measure  In- 
creases educational  allowances  for  Vietnam 
veterans  by  25  percent.  Fulltime  students 
WiU  now  receive — 

Single  students:   $220  a  month; 

Married  students:   $261  a  month; 

Married  and  one  child;  $298  a  month;  and 

Each  additional  dependent:   $18  a  month. 

National  Cemetery  Bill — This  law — 

Transfers  to  the  VA  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering ail  national  cemeteries. 

Increases  burial  allowances  for  veteraiu 
who  die  from  service-connected  disabilities. 
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Provides  an  additional  burial  allowance  for 
veterans  who  do  not  wish  to  be  burled  in 
national  cemeterlea. 

VA  Medical  School  Act — To  help  meet  the 
nation's  medical  manpower  shortage — and  to 
Improve  VA  medical  care — this  pilot  program 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  eight  new 
medical  schools  in  veterans'  hospitals  across 
the  nation. 

Veterans  Medical  Care — ^Thls  new  act  will 
vastly  Improve  the  entire  VA  medical  care 
system.  To  ease  crowded  hoq)ital  condltiona, 
veterans  with  non-service -connected  medical 
problems  can  now  be  treated  as  outpatients. 
Some  famUles  of  permanently-disabled  vet- 
erans or  their  survivors  can  siiso  now  receive 
hospital  care. 

Disabled  Veterans'  Benefits — Provides  a 
10%  boost  in  benefits  for  disabled  veterans. 

ENVnONMXMTAL  PBOTSCTIOir  CXVXN   HIOH 
PRIORITT 

Clean  air  and  water,  and  the  conservation 
of  our  resources  and  wildlife  have  been  chief 
concerns  of  the  9and  Congress.  This  Congress 
has  taken  Important  action  to  protect  the 
nation's  environment. 

Water  Quality  standards  Act  provides 
$24.6  billion  to  clean  up  the  nation's  water* 
and  control  water  pollution.  The  goal  of  thla, 
the  most  far-reaching  water  p>ollution  bill 
ever  passed,  is  to  end  all  discharges  of  pollu- 
tants into  navigable  waters  by  1985.  Unbe- 
lievably, the  President  vetoed  the  bill  but  the 
Congress  wisely  voted  to  override. 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Contrcd 
Act  will  help  protect  man  and  our  environ- 
ment, while  permitting  farmers  to  use  pesti- 
cides to  grow  food  and  fiber. 

Wildlife  Hxmtlng  from  Aircraft  is  prohib- 
ited, protecting  certain  wild  birds,  flah  and 
other  animals. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps — To  extend  and 
e}q>&nd  this  pUot  youth  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

CONCSKSS    ACTS   TO    MEET    RXALTS    CARE    CKIBIB 

Quality  health  care — at  prices  people  can 
afford — is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
Americans  today.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
slipped  from  13th  to  22nd  place  in  male  life 
expectancy,  from  eth  to  21st  in  infant 
mortality.  Doctor  bills  and  hospital  costs 
have  skyrocketed,  yet  36  million  Americans 
under  age  66  are  not  covered  by  private 
health  insurance.  Moreover,  the  nation  is 
suffering  from  a  critical  shortage  of  doctors 
and  other  trained  health  personnel. 

The  92d  Congress  has  taken  the  initlatlvs 
to  meet  the  crisis  with  several  Important 
measures: 

Medical  Personnel — Two  new  laws  provide 
nearly  $4  billion  to  train  more  family  doctors 
and  nurses; 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Act — Seta  aside  $1.0 
billion  to  find  cures  for  cancer; 

National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act — 
A  national  effort  to  prevent  and  treat  this 
blood  disease  which  affects  some  200.000  per- 
sons in  the  U.S.,  moetly  children; 

Multiple  ScleroelB  Research — Creates  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  to  help  find  tba 
cause  of  M£.  and  develop  cures; 

Communicable  Disease  Control  Act — Helps 
stotes  and  localities  control  the  spread  of 
conununlcable  diseases; 

National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act; 

Rehabilitation  Act — An  extension  of  the 
60-year-old  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
adding  major  new  programs  to  aid  the  severe- 
ly handicapped  and  other  disabled  persons: 
and 

Black  Lung  Benefits — To  make  It  easlw  for 
coal  miners,  stricken  by  black  lung  disease. 
to  receive  benefits. 

CONOaESS    FOCTJ8E8    ON    CONStTMER    PROTECnOW 

In  recent  years,  Congress  has  psiased  a  host 
of  measures  on  behalf  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. Truth-ln -lending  .  .  .  wholesoene 
meat  and  poultry  .  .  .  truth-ln-packagl  ng  . . . 
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auto,  tin  and  toy  safety  .  .  .  fair  oradlt  re- 
porting .  .  .  the««  are  a  few. 

The  9ad  CoQgreea  has  expanded  this  record: 

nammable  Fabrics  Amendments  of  1971 
require  manufacturers  to  certify  that  their 
products  meet  stringent  antl-flre  require- 
ments. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of  1973  as- 
signs the  Federal  government  a  major  role  In 
protecting  the  oonsumer  from  unreasonable 
rtslu  of  death.  Injury  or  Illness  caused  by 
consumer  products.  A  new  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Agency  will  set  mandatory  standards 
aoid  remove  products  from  distribution  when 
necessary. 

The  Automobile  "Bumper  Bill"  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  fix  minimum 
standards  for  bumpers  to  halt  or  reduce  auto 
damage  in  low-speed  colllslonB.  The  bill  also 
outlaws  tampering  with  mileage  gauges. 

NXW    BnXS    TO    nOHT    CmiMK    AND    DSUOS 

Every  public  opinion  poll  of  recent  years 
ihows  that  crime  and  drug  abuse  are  major 
concerns  of  the  American  people.  The  92nd 
Congress  contmued  to  face  up  to  mounting 
problems  In  these  crucial  areas : 
Crime 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  This 
major  law  provides  1150  million  over  two 
years  for: 

Education  and  counseling,  health  services 
suid  recreational  facilities  for  potential  ju- 
venile deimquents. 

Training  personnel  In  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency field. 

Drug  abuse 

Drug  Abuse  Ofllce  and  Treatment  Act.  This 
new  law  provides  over  96  billion  to— 

Bstabllsh  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse: 

Increase  funds  for  special  drug  projects 
under  the  Comm\inlty  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act; 

Help  states  develop  drug  abuse  programs: 
and 

Require  federally  funded  health  facilities 
to  offer  needed  treatment  to  drug  addicts. 

Foreign  Shipments  of  Narcotics.  Gives  the 
President  p>ower  to  halt  foreign  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  allow  shipments  of  narcotics  Into 
the  U.S.  or  allow  the  continued  flow  of 
drugs  to  our  servicemen  overseas. 

Addiction  of  Servicemen.  Another  new 
law  requires  the  military  to  Identify  drug- 
dependent  serviceman  and  to  treat  them. 

Rehabilitation  of  Addicts.  A  third  measure 
creates  new  programs  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  rehabilitated  addicts,  with  spe- 
cial preference  for  veterans. 

COMCSSM   AIDS  KUSAL    ABXAS 

Too  many  rural  Americans  are  denied  the 
basic  necessities  of  modem  life.  That's  why 
many  migrate  to  the  large  cities. 

With  passage  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1973,  Congress  sought  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  rural  living,  especially  by 
Increasing  job  opportunities  on  farms  and 
In  small  towns. 

The  new  law  provides  help  for  rural  com- 
munities for  bousing,  water  quality  manage- 
ment,  pollution  control   and   farm  credit. 
mw  AMZNSKxirrs  saoAOKM  aicsrs 

Tlie  38th  and  37th  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  passed  by  this  Congress 
to  guarantee  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  and  to 
end  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

18-year-old  vote — This  Amendment,  first 
proposed  in  World  War  IX.  extends  the  right 
to  vote  to  dtlaens  18  years  of  age  or  older  In 
dU  elections.  It  was  quickly  ratified  by  the 
states  and  signed  In  July  1971.  Because  of  It, 
eleven  million  more  voters  are  eligible  to  vote 
In  the  Presidential  election  this  year. 

Equal  aights  for  Women — Throughout  his- 
tory, our  laws,  attitudes,  regulations  and 
c\istoms  have  often  discriminated  against 
women.  Numerous  distinctions  based  on  sex 
still  exist  in  law.  For  example: 

Twenty-six  states  prohibit  women  from 
working  in  certain  occupations; 
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Thirty-seven  states  have  fair  employment 
practice  laws,  but  only  fifteen  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  employment  based  on  sex;  and 

Some  communities  still  have  dual  pay 
schedules  for  msn  and  women  public  school 
teachers. 

To  end  discrimination,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  says:  "Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  sex." 

Twenty-one  states  have  already  ratified  the 
Amendment;  thirty-eight  are  required. 

ECONOMIC    PBOBLXMS    TXOITBUI   CONOXXSS 

Since  Janxiary  1868,  unemployment  In  the 
U.B.  has  climbed  to  over  SV^  percent.  The 
1969  dollar  has  lost  13>4  cents  in  value.  The 
nunaber  of  Americans  on  welfare  has  doubled. 
Business  Is  off,  profits  are  down  and  govern- 
ment tax  revenues  have  dropped  sharply. 
The  Federal  budget  oontinties  to  show  rec- 
ord deficits. 

So  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  this  Con- 
gress was  to  help  put  people  back  to  work. 
We  passed  the  Accelerated  Puhlic  Work*  Act 
of  1971,  authorizing  82  billion  to  create 
170.000  jobs  in  the  public  sector.  (President 
Nixon  vetoed  this  bill.)  We  then  passed  the 
Siriergency  Employment  Act  authorizing 
83  V4  billion  for  transitional  public  service 
jobs  and  special  state  employment  assistance 
programs.  We  also  earmarked  $376  million  for 
additional  Mnemploiftnent  benefits  and  al- 
lowances. 

Congress  also — 

Extended  the  President's  authority  to  es- 
tablish controls  on  prices,  rents,  wages  and 
salaries; 

Increased  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion per  taxpayer  and  dependents  to  8676; 
and 

Came  to  the  aid  of  small  businesses  by  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  Psderal  loans  and 
guarantees. 

Finally,  Congress  acted  to  hold  down  record 
budget  deficits  by  cutting  the  fat  out  of  the 
Administration's  budgets,  while  seeking  to 
meet  the  nation's  genuine  needs.  During  the 
past  three  years,  Congress  has  cut  a  total  of 
814  V^  billion  from  the  Administration's  ap- 
propriations requests — and  the  total  appro- 
priations this  year  will  again  be  below  the 
President's  budiget. 
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TRIBUTE   TO    JACK    BETTS,  PRANK 
BOW,  AND  BILL  McCULLOCH 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  J.  Wnj.IAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  congressional  delegation  is 
sustaining  a  greater  loss  thi^  year  than 
Ohio  with  the  retirement  of  three  of  our 
most  distinguished  colleagues.  Jack 
Bktts,  Prank  Bow  and  Bill  McCttlloch. 
Their  collective  70  years  of  service  to 
their  districts.  State,  and  Nation  will 
long  serve  as  an  inspirational  example 
to  public  servants  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Each  of  these  men  has  made  his  In- 
dividual £Uid  very  significant  mark  in  the 
Congress.  Jack  Bktts,  long  recognized  for 
hlB  mastery  of  our  complex  tax  law 
through  his  able  service  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  will  be  missed 
and  remembered  by  so  many  of  us  for 
his  wise  counsel  and  warm  friendship. 
It  was  so  fitting  that  Jack  sat  on  the 
Ethics  Cocmilttee,  for  he  personified 
moral  integrity. 


Siirely  the  taxpayer  had  no  greater  ally 
than  Prank  Bow  who,  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, took  so  seriously  and  conscientiously 
the  responsibility  of  judiciously  spending 
the  public's  money.  At  an  age  when  many 
would  be  considering  retirement  and  an 
easier  pace.  Prank  very  characteristi- 
cally accepted  the  President's  request 
that  he  become  our  Ambassador  to  Pan- 
ama and  has  just  begun  an  entirely  new 
and  challenging  career  in  diplomacy.  His 
great  ttilents  Insure  his  continuing  con- 
tribution in  yet  another  arena. 

Oiir  Nation  owes  an  enormoois  debt  to 
Bill  McCulloch.  Motivated  by  principle 
and  not  politics.  Bill  has  fought  val- 
iantly for  civil  rights  laws  guaranteeing 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Existing  law  in  this  field  is  the  greatest 
testimonial  to  Bill  McCtxllcch,  for  with- 
out his  brilliant  and  courageous  dedica- 
tion, these  laws  might  not  have  been  en- 
acted. 

And  so  to  three  fine  friends  I  reluc- 
tantly say  farewell.  As  a  relative  new- 
comer, I  have  learned  so  much  from  each 
of  you,  lessons  that  will  stand  me  in 
good  stead  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Please 
know  how  proud  and  grateful  I  am  to 
have  served  with  you  in  the  Congress. 
May  the  years  ahead  be  aU  that  you 
want  them  to  be. 


WATKINS  M.  ABBTTT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHtrsn-rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
Is  diminished  whenever  a  hard  worker 
leaves.  Thus,  It  will  be  greatly  lessened 
when  Watkdjs  AsBrrr  retires.  His  In- 
tensive work  in  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  helped  both  committees 
carry  on  their  high  standards. 

A  veteran  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Abbitt 
has  unselfishly  supplied  Virginians  with 
24  years  of  devoted  service.  He  more  than 
carried  his  share  of  the  load  and  thus, 
was  a  pleasure  to  work  with. 

As  a  Democrat,  he  was  a  stanch 
bearer  of  the  party  stsmdards,  and  fre- 
quently offered  his  services  to  benefit  his 
fellow  Democrats.  He  will  be  a  hard  man 
to  replace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly  sorry  that 
Watkins  Abbitt  Is  leaving.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  Virginian  constituents,  his 
fellow  Members,  and  fellow  Democrats. 
I  salute  Mr.  Abbitt. 


KENSINGTON  HIGH  HONORfl 
RETIRING  TEACHERS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  tnew  tosk 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Anne  McH- 
henney  Matthews  never  misses  an  oppor- 
timity  to  compliment  those  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  making  this  a 
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better  world.  In  her  column  in  the  Buffa- 
lo Courier  Express,  she  has  consistently 
sought  out  thoee  In  our  community  who 
have  contributed  mvuAi  to  society,  and 
has  called  their  fine  deeds  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

In  recent  columns  of  June  30,  1972, 
and  September  15,  1972,  she  made  fe- 
cial mention  of  the  retiring  teachers  at 
Kensington  High  School  in  my  district. 
It  is  certainly  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  Insert  these  columns  into  the  Ricord: 
School  Losing  Dedicatxd  Okottf 
(By  Anne  McQhenney  Matthews) 

My  old  alma  mater,  Kensington  High 
School,  Is  losing  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
dedicated  teachers  to  retirement  this  year.  Of 
the  13  whose  resignations  were  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  Wednesday,  four  were 
members  of  the  original  faetUty  that  were 
assigned  there  when  Kensington  High  Sebool 
opened  in  September  1937. 

The  group  represents  460  teaching  years 
and  361  years  at  Kensington  High  School. 

The  four  Kensington  veterans  who  started 
the  Suffolk  St.  school  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  the  most  tremendous  school  prin- 
cipals ever  to  serve  in  the  Buffalo  public 
school  system — the  late  Thomas  J.  (Tom) 
McDonnell — are :  Miss  Agnes  J.  Creahan.  Miss 
Ruth  C.  Culliton.  Miss  Mildred  T.  Keimedy 
and  Miss  Catherine  T.  Valente. 

Their  teaching  records  are:  Miss  Creahan, 
46  years  teaching,  36  at  Kensington;  Miss 
Culliton.  39  years  teaching,  36  at  Kensington; 
Miss  Kennedy,  39  years  teaching,  35  at  Ken- 
sington; Miss  Valente,  39  years  teaching,  86 
at  Kensington. 

Miss  Creahan  taught  mathematics  and  was 
senior  boys  study  room  teacher;  Miss  Culli- 
ton taught  English;  Miss  Kennedy  taught 
English,  and  Miss  Valente  taught  French. 

The  eight  other  retiring  teachers  and  their 
records  are:  Wilbur  S.  Bergstrom,  physical 
education  teacher  for  37  years,  17  years  at 
Kensington;  Anne  Connors,  33  years  teach- 
ing, 29  at  Kensington,  instructor  at  mathe- 
matics; Pauline  T.  Corcoran,  39  years  teach- 
ing, 19  at  Kensington,  guidance  counselor; 
Irma  M.  Dlckman,  34  years  teaching,  34  At 
Kensington,  social  studies;  Vincent  P.  Kelly. 
36  years  teaching,  21  at  Kensington,  science 
teacher;  John  F.  Rellly,  34  years  teaching,  34 
at  Kensington,  accounting;  Oenevieve  R. 
SteSan,  38  years  teaching,  33  at  Kensiiigton, 
stenography  and  typing;  and  Mildred  L. 
Stewart,  37  years  teaching,  34  at  Kensington, 
English. 

It  had  been  rumored  weeks  ago  that  there 
wo\ild  be  a  rush  of  teachers  to  retirement  be- 
cavise  a  State  Teachers  Retirement  System 
rule  held  that  retirement  pensloo  would  be 
based  on  the  highest  salary  paid  in  the  last 
three  years  as  contrasted  with  the  old  rule 
of  five  years. 

The  three-year  rule  was  dated  to  expire 
June  90  and  it  was  said  that  future  retire- 
ment would  result  In  a  lower  pension.  How- 
ever, It  was  stated  by  Associate  Supt.  James 
M.  Connors  this  week  that  the  three  year  rule 
has  been  extended  for  another  year. 

Pakk  Show  Orms  Vaxibtt 
(By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews) 

Added  to  the  13  teachers  from  Kensington 
High  School  who  announced  their  retirement 
on  June  30,  are  four  more  members  of  the 
notable  faculty  that  helped  open  the  Suffolk 
Avenue  school  In  1938. 

There  are  thovisands  ot  Buflalonians  In  Im- 
portent  careers  and  positions  In  Buffalo  who 
owe  achlevemeivt  In  their  skills  to  these  16 
dedicated  teachers  and  it  Is  hoped  that  they 
will  turn  out  in  numbers  to  salute  the  group 
at  a  retirement  party  planned  for  Monday 
evening,  Oct.  9  at  Mr.  Anthony's,  Transit  Rd., 
near  Sheridan  Dr.,  6  p.m.  cocktails,  7:30  p.m. 
dinner. 
"Mr.  Anthony"  has  a  vested  Interest  In  the 
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success  of  tbds  night  of  testimonial.  He  is  a 
Kensington  graduate.  Invitations  have  been 
sent  out  to  many  actMOi  teachers  In  Buffalo 
who  have  long  been  sssnntstort  with  the  Ken- 
sington sixteen.  All  former  pupils  are  eq;>e- 
otaUy  urged  to  attend  the  affair  which  Is 
nominaUy  priced.  It  should  be  a  fun  thing  as 
well  as  a  great  reunion  with  former  graduates 
because  speeches  will  be  "taboo"  .  .  .  instecul 
"surprise  entertainment." 

The  four  teachers  in  addition  to  those 
whose  careers  I  iK>ted  on  June  30  are  as  fol- 
lows: Ralph  Stephen  Duquin,  43  years  as  a 
physical  education  teacher,  17  at  Kensing- 
ton; Margaret  M.  McOee,  4S  years  as  a  math 
teacher,  34  at  Kensington;  John  T.  Meegan, 
30  years  a  business  teacher,  34  at  Kensing- 
ton; Ann  I.  Maloney,  43  years  an  English 
teacher,  86  at  Kensington. 

These  four  are  added  to  the  previously  an- 
novmced  retirees:  Wilbur  Bergstrom,  Anne 
Connors,  Pauline  Corcoran.  Agnes  Creahan, 
Ruth  Culliton.  Irma  Dlckman,  Mildred  Ken- 
nedy, Vincent  KeUy,  John  Rellly,  Oenevieve 
Steffan,  Mildred  Stewart,  and  Catherine  Va- 
lente. 

Richard  Wilcox  is  dutirman  of  the  affair 
amd  can  be  reached  for  tickets  at  866-7471. 


PRIORITY  BELONGS  TO  CONSUMER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, three  large  meatpacking  com- 
panies took  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
court  charging  that  its  high  standards 
for  ground  meats,  such  as  hotdoes  and 
sausages,  should  be  lowered  to  conform 
with  Federal  levels.  Because  I  shared  the 
concern  of  Michigan  officials  and  con- 
sumers, I  strongly  urged.  In  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  on  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  S.  1316,  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  Amendments 
of  1972,  action  to  preserve  Michigan's 
better  quality  standards  which  prohibit 
the  use  of  stomachs,  spleens,  pig  snouts, 
pig  ears  and  similar  animal  parts.  Even 
though  this  effort  was  successful,  unfor- 
tunately the  bill  as  a  whole  was  defeated 
for  other  reasons,  and  a  new  attempt 
may  have  to  be  made  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress if  the  court's  ruling,  now  being  ap- 
pealed, is  not  favorably  resolved. 

The  State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
devoted  Its  lead  editorial  on  Tuesday, 
October  17,  1972  to  this  most  disturbing 
situation  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation. 

I^OUTT    BXLONCS    TO    OONSTTICXS 

Michigan  suffered  a  setback  last  week  when 
the  TJS.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  a  strict 
state  law  ooverlng  ingredients  In  packaged 
meat  products  has  been  preempted  by  a 
more  lenient  federal  iiniform  food  law. 

Oov.  Mlillken,  Dale  Ball,  agrlcultvire  di- 
rector, and  the  attorney  general's  office  have 
vowed  to  fight  on,  going  to  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  If  necessary  to  save  a  law  that  has 
been  a  strong  safeguard  for  state  consumers 
since  1963. 

T'be  federal  law  dates  from  1967  and  was 
designed  to  bring  uniform  meat  packaging 
standards  throughout  the  country.  The  ap- 
peals court  ruled  that  to  exempt  any  state 
from  the  federal  standards  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  federal  act. 

That  argument  Is  not  without  merit,  since 
the  purpose  of  any  uniform  federal  law  Is 
to  prevent  the  various  states  from  deviating 
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and  bowing  to  special  Interests  at  consumers' 
expense. 

The  appeals  court.  It  appears,  was  forced 
to  rule  more  on  the  question  of  federal  au- 
thority versus  state's  right  than  on  the  ques- 
tion ot  what's  best  for  the  consujner. 

In  thU  case  It  Is  dear  that  the  Michigan 
law  is  heavily  in  favor  of  the  public  in  lu 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  certain  waste  ma- 
terials in  packaged  meat.  It  is  a  law  wtxich 
has  proven  its  merit. 

Future  court  flghU  on  the  Issue  will  likely 
hinge  on  the  federal  versus  state's  rlghtt 
point,  and  It  will  be  a  tough  one  for  Michi- 
gan oaelals  to  overcome.  But  we  encourage 
the  governor.  BaU  and  the  attorney  general 
to  continue  the  struggle. 

The  last  reeort  may  be  a  campaign  to  per- 
suade Ooogress  to  upgrade  the  federal  noeai 
packaging  standards.  If  there  Is  going  to  be 
real  uniformity,  then  let  it  be  in  favor  of  the 
consuming  public. 


THE  PACIFIC  BASIN  ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

oir  RAWA^n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacific 
Basin  Economic  Council,  now  going  into 
its  sixth  year,  is  an  Informal  organization 
of  business  executives  from  five  member 
coimtries — Australia.  Canada,  Japan. 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States — 
and  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  forum  for 
the  mutual  exchange  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  by  business  leaders  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area. 

Mr.  Cllf  Terry,  one  of  the  rapresenta- 
tlves  from  Hawaii,  is  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Standing  Committee  on 
Tourism  and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  UB. 
National  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Basin 
Economic  Council. 

The  September  1972,  edition  of  For- 
tune mai^alne  contained  an  article  on 
the  Council  as  well  as  a  Pacific  Basin 
Charter  on  International  Investment 
promulgated  by  the  Council.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  may  be  advised  on 
these  £M;tlvltles,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
article  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord: 
PACznc  BAsnr  Economic  Cortfcn. 

Theodore  Rooeevelt  once  predicted  that 
the  Pacific — "greatest  of  the  seas  " — would 
become  first  in  importance.  Today  his  pre- 
diction is  rapidly  being  fulfilled.  In  the  past 
decade,  most  of  the  non-Communist  coun- 
tries rimming  the  Pacific  have  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  period  of  economic  growth. 
The  Pacific  has  become  the  world's  most 
dynamic  trading  region  and  is,  potentially, 
the  greatest.  An  already  enormous  market  Is 
expanding  while  a  wealth  of  natural  and 
human  resources  still  await  development.  As 
economic  activity  has  intensified,  the  Pacific 
basm  has  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of  inter- 
dependence and  a  community  of  interests. 

There  Is  no  more  dramatic  or  significant 
manifeetatlon  of  this  community  of  interest 
than  the  Pacific  Basin  Economic  CouncU 
(PBBC),  which  In  May  concluded  Its  fifth 
and  most  successful  general  meeting  at  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand.  Organized  only  six 
years  ago.  the  council  is  an  informal  organi- 
zation of  senior  bwineas  executlvee  repre- 
senting the  ma)or  corporations  in  its  five 
member  countries — Australia,  OanAda,  Japan, 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  Stales. 

In  the  past  five  years,  PBEC  has  progressed 
from  "an  organisation  in  search  of  a  cause" — 
to  quote  its  international  deputy  president. 
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Her.   Cb*rlM   W.   Roblnaon — "to   on*   which 

U  now  prepar«ct  to  pUy  %  poaltlv*  rol«  In 
developing  th*  multU»t«ral  ctructure  of 
•oonomlc  cooperation  in  the  Pkclflc."  A  sig- 
nificant flnt  8t«p  was  tafcan  In  Wellington 
where  PBEC,  after  two  years  of  Intensive 
•tudy  and  dlscviaalon.  endorsed  and  promul- 
gated A  Pacific  Basin  Charter  on  Interna- 
tional Investment  (the  full  text  of  which 
appear*  In  thl«  special  ssotlon).  This  far- 
sighted  and  imaginative  charter  offers  criteria 
ahned  not  only  at  enhancing  the  Investment 
envlronmeat  but  also  at  reconciling  It  with 
the  economic  and  social  aspirations  of  the 
developing  countries.  In  promulatlng  the 
charter  PBKC  ezpreased  the  "hope  that  It 
wUl  become  the  focus  for  a  continuous  ex- 
change of  views  between  business  and  gov- 
ernments" and  enhance  the  climate  for 
Investment. 

Significant  too,  and  indicative  of  the  wid- 
ening influence  of  PBEC  In  promoting  a 
fruitful  exchange  of  views,  were  the  presence 
and  participation  at  the  Wellington  meeting, 
not  only  of  more  than  300  representatlvee 
from  its  member  countries  but  also  of  ob- 
servers from  Korea,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  FIJI  and,  for  the  first 
time,  a  delegation  from  Latin  America  repre- 
senting Peru.  Also  In  attendance  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Private  Investment  Co.  for  Asia. 

PBKC  18  a  unique  organization  operating 
In  the  Interests  of  private  euterpi-lae  under 
a  covenant  pledging  its  membership  to 
strengthen  business  and  economic  relation- 
ships among  Its  member  countries  and  to 
generate  greater  economic  and  social  progress 
among  the  developing  countries  of  the  Pacific 
region.  It  is  the  only  organization  that  now 
deals  with  the  regional  problems  as  an  entity 
and  from  a  multinational  standpoint.  It  does 
so  not  as  an  exclusive  businessman's  club  or 
an  economic  bloc,  nor  does  It  aspire  to  become 
an  incipient  Common  Market.  It  seeks  In- 
stead to  promote  multi-national  cooperation 
In  the  broadest  global  context  and  Its  activ- 
ities embrace  the  whole  range  of  human 
concern  as  represented  by  the  work  of  Its 
five  tntemational  standing  committees:  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Natural  Resources,  Hu- 
man Resources,  Transport,  Tourism  and  a 
new  committee.  Just  appointed,  on  the  En- 
vironment. Of  particular  Importance  to  the 
developing  countries  Is  the  initiative  taken 
by  PBEC  in  addressing  itself  to  the  most 
urgent  problem  of  the  Third  World:  how  to 
balance  employment  with  economic  growth. 

In  origin  and  membership  PBEC  is  truly 
International.  The  fouiulers  were  Mr.  Shlgeo 
Nagano,  chairman,  the  Nippon  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  Mr.  R.  W.  C.  Anderson,  di- 
rector-general, the  Australian  Chamber  of 
Manufacturers.  The  retiring  President  was 
Sir  Edward  Warren.  Managing  Director,  the 
Wallarah  Coal  Co.  Ltd.  of  Sydney,  Australia. 
The  international  President  Is  Mr  Kenneth 
Clarke.  President,  Canadian  Marketing  Divi- 
sion, International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.. 
and  the  deputy  President  Is  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Robinson  of  the  Marcona  Corporation.  The 
chairman  of  the  VS.  National  Committee 
is  Richard  P.  Cooley.  Wells  Pargo  Bank. 
All  the  members  of  the  organization  repre- 
sent multinational  corporations  working  In 
the  public  Interest  for  economic  and  social 
progress. 

Thx  PAcmc  Basin  Chaxtxr  on 

iNTDUfATTONAL   INVISTMXNTS 

(A  declaration  of  basic  principles) 
(NoTT. — The  Pacific  Basin  Charter  on  In- 
ternational Investments  is  a  declaration  of 
basic  principles  adopted  at  the  PBEC  Fifth 
General  Meeting  in  WeiUngton,  New  Zea- 
land. This  text  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion during  1973-73  with  business,  gov- 
ernments and  international  agencies  in  both 
developed  and  developing  nations.) 
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WAMW.K 

We,  the  Members  of  the  Pacific  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Council  (PBEC)  and  as  members  of 
the  international  business  community  from 
Australia,  Canada.  Japan.  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States,  recognizing  the  vast  de- 
mands for  an  increasing  fiow  of  private  in- 
vestment capital  across  national  boundaries 
and  the  fundamental  Importance  of  Im- 
proving the  Investment  environment  in  all 
Pacific  Nations,  hereby  endorse,  and  invite 
other  organizations — public  and  private — to 
embrace  a  Pacific  Basin  Charter  on  Interna- 
tional Investments. 

We  advance  the  principles  of  this  Charter 
with  high  aspirations  that  they  will  be  In- 
creasingly accepted  and  applied  by  govern- 
ments and  international  business  in  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  Sknd  with  a  firm  belief  that  these 
steps  will  foster  more  rapid  and  sound  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress — as  well  as 
strengthen  free  enterprise — in  the  Pacific 
Community  of  Nations. 

Our  objective  in  this  Initiative  is  to  fulfill 
a  responsibility  to  governments  and  private 
enterprise  by  indicating  the  basis  on  which 
we  believe  sound  and  constructive  invest- 
ment can  be  attracted  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment process  In  nations  subscribing  to 
private  enterprise  concepts. 

We  believe  that  widening  application  of 
the  principles  in  this  Charter  will,  among 
other  things,  facilitate  the  fiow  of  capital — 
both  public  and  private — to  developing  na- 
tions in  line  with  goals  established  by  the 
United  Nations. 
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BASIC  PatNCIPLXS 


A.  lUsponsibilitiea 

I.  International  investors  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  business  objectives  should  proceed  in 
ways  that  will  contribute  to  established  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  programs  par- 
ticularly In  host  countries,  and  they  should 
maintain  a  sensitivity  to  changing  national 
goals  and  aspirations  in  all  countries  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

3.  Oovemmente  wishing  to  receive  inter- 
national Investments  shoiild  strive  to  de- 
velop an  economic  and  business  environ- 
ment— including  appropriate  inter-govern- 
mental agreements — conducive  to  the 
fiourlshlng  of  private  enterprise  In  the  in- 
terests of  aU  parties  Involved  and  consistent 
with  the  achievement  of  national  economic 
and  social  objectives. 

3.  Oovemments  of  countries  from  which 
private  capital  fiows  abroad  should  strive  to 
develop  agreements  with  other  governments 
aimed  at  encouraging  private  Investments 
and  the  growth  of  international  business  in 
the  mutual  Interests  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

B.  Policiea 

1.  International  Investors  should  ftilly  rec- 
ognise the  sovereign  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  governments  and  be  willing  to  accept 
reasonable  obligations  that  are  placed  upon 
business  enterprises  in  the  national  Interest. 

3.  Oovernments  should  Insure  that  their 
policies  are  applied  on  a  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatory basis  and  that  they  do  not  serve 
to  abrogate  on  a  unilateral  basis  Investment 
agreements  entered  into  in  good  faith. 

3.  Oovemments  should  publicly  announce 
policies — together  with  appropriate  details — 
concerning  their  economic  priorities  as  well 
as  on  the  encouragement  and/or  limitation 
of  International  Investment,  both  incoming 
and  outgoing. 

4.  Oovemments — especially  those  of  na- 
tloiis  in  a  creditor  or  favorable  foreign  ex- 
change situation — should  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  flow  of  private  investments 
abroad. 

5.  International  investors  should  be  ac- 
corded freedom  of  action  and  treatment  by 
governments  on  a  basis  no  less  favorable 
than  is  applied  to  national  Investors  except 


for  those  fields  and  clrcumatancea  in  wtilch 
restrictions  or  conditions  on  international 
Investment  have  been  publicly  announced 
and  duly  established  with  reasonable  notice. 

6.  In  selecting  projects  and  in  operating 
their  enterprises,  international  investors 
should  give  prime  emphasis  to  activities  that 
provide  long-term  net  additions  to  the  econ- 
omJes  of  host  countries  and  that  cannot  be  as 
effectively  provided  by  national  investors. 
They  should  also  utilize  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  local  resources,  human  and 
physical,  as  well  as  local  industrial  capabil- 
ities to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

7.  Both  international  investors  and  govern- 
ments should  fully  Implement  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  Investment  agreements  to 
which  they  are  partners.  These  agreements 
should  be  altered  only  by  mutvial  acceptance 
of  new  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pro- 
posed by  either  party;  they  should  not  be 
altered  by  unilateral  actions  from  govern- 
ments or  other  parties. 

8.  International  investors  should  maintain 
high  standards  of  conduct  in  all  their  rela- 
tlonshit'S  with  governments  and  other  par- 
ties, thereby  maintaining  their  enterprises 
as  national  and  international  corporate  citi- 
zens of  high  standing  and  integrity. 

9.  Both  internatloiuJ  Investors  and  govern- 
ments In  their  mutual  Interests  should  give 
special  emphasis  In  their  planning  and  op- 
erations (including  transfers  of  funds)  to 
continuity,  growth  and  sound  long-range 
development  of  international  Investment 
projects.  Oovemments  wishing  incoming  in- 
ternational investments  only  for  limited 
periods  of  time  should  announce  their  pol- 
icies in  this  respect  and  thus  recognize  that 
this  will  restrict  the  Infiow  of  sound  con- 
structive investment. 

10.  Oovemments  and  international  in- 
vestors should  support  the  principle  of  multi- 
national effort  to  create  and  maintain  a 
feasible  and  mutually-acceptable  Interna- 
tional Investment  Insurance  or  re- Insurance 
program. 

11.  International  investors  and  govern- 
ments should  jointly  strive  in  their  mutiial 
Interest  to  enhance  the  ecological  environ- 
ment  associated    with    Investment   projects 

C.  Operations 
1.  Ownership-Management-Employment 

1.1  International  Investors  should  be  per- 
mitted to  own  and  manage  their  enterprtses 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  agreed  with  gov- 
ernments and  or  with  national  Investors. 
Ample  opportunities  should  be  available  to 
national  Investors  to  participate  through 
Joint  ventures  or  otherwise  in  ownership  and 
management  of  International  enterprises  op- 
erating in  their  countries.  Oovernments 
should  look  with  favor  on  the  development 
of  joint  ventures  when  they  are  proposed  by 
national  and  international  Investors. 

1 .3  To  the  extent  feasible  for  both  national 
and  international  investors,  investment 
agreements  shovUd  provide  opportunities  for 
national  investors  to  Increase  to  agreed-upon 
levels  their  Initial  equity  participation  in 
joint  ventures  operating  in  their  countries. 
Governments  should  not  unilaterally  impose 
requirements  for  local  equity  participation 
or  for  gtreater  local  ownership  after  an  in- 
vestment agreement  for  a  given  period  has 
been  approved  on  some  other  basis. 

1.3  International  investors  should  train 
and  utilize  local  personnel  in  their  foreign 
enterprises,  and  make  every  effort  to  In- 
clude nationals  In  management  p>08ltions. 
However,  international  Investors  should  be 
permitted  to  employ  persons  from  other 
countries  as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient 
operation  of  their  enterprises,  particularly 
dulng  the  early  stages  of  developntent,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  such 
employment  when  technological  and  other 
"know  how"  is  an  important  consideration. 
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S.  Taxation-Plnanclng-Transfers 
a.l  Oovemments  should  levy  taxes  on  In- 
ternational investors  and  their  employees 
ftom  abroad  on  a  basis  no  less  favorable 
than  those  levied  on  national  investors  and 
their  national  employees.  They  should  strive 
to  maintain  a  stable  tax  system  Involving 
reasonable  rates  and  through  international 
agreements  to  avoid  double  taxation  as  be- 
tween countries. 

22  International  investors  and  govern- 
ments should  seek  to  strengthen  local  capi- 
tal markets  and  to  cooperate  in  developing 
sound  financial  systems  and  regulations.  The 
former  should  seek  financing  from  national 
sources  only  after  due  consideration  of  avail- 
able funds  in  relation  to  needs  of  national 
enterprises:  the  latter  should  not  place  un- 
due restrictions  on  local  financing  by  inter- 
national Investors  except  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreeable  in  particular  cases. 

3.3  Capital  transmitted  to  a  country 
through  recognized  banking  chaimels,  divi- 
dends or  profits  thereon,  as  well  as  license 
and  royalty  fees,  should  be  freely  transfer- 
able by  international  Investors.  Otherwise, 
to  the  extent  exchange  controls  are  main- 
tained by  governments,  equal  treatment  In 
applying  such  controls  shotild  be  given  to  na- 
tional and  international  investors. 

3.4  In  international  transfers  of  funds, 
both  governments  and  international  in- 
vestors should  proceed  tn  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  articles  of  the  International 
Monetary  P^ind  and  International  banking 
practices,  and  as  may  be  fair  and  reasonable 
to  the  parties  concerned. 

3.  Life  and  Property 

3.1  International  Investors  should  observe 
all  policies  and  requirements  of  governments 
pertaining  to  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Oovemments  should  ensure  that  ade- 
quate protection  of  this  type  is  available  to 
international  investors. 

3.2  Governments  should  not  unilaterally 
take  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of 
international  investors  except  as  may  be  nec- 
essary under  very  special  circumstances  (e.g., 
serious  violations  of  agreements,  war,  hostili- 
ties or  public  emergency)  and  then  only  with 
prompt  and  reasonable  compensation. 

4.  Commercial  Policies 
4.1  International  Investors  should  conduct 
their  business  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  fair  return  to  their  local  enterprises 
and  to  host  countries  taking  Into  account  all 
international  agreements  between  the  gov- 
ernments concerned. 

4.3  International  enterprises  in  a  given 
country  should  normally  have  access  to  re- 
gional and  other  markets  available  to  na- 
tional enterprises. 

4.3  International  investors  should  not  ap- 
ply policy  restraints  which  would  prevent 
or  discourage  their  local  enterprises  from 
competing  in  other  national  and  Interna- 
ticKial  markets  except  as  such  limitations 
may  arise  from  application  of  patent  rights. 

4.4  In  the  process  of  0{>erating  in  other 
countries,  international  investors  ^ould 
strive  to  avoid  the  development  of  positions 
In  local  markets  of  any  industry  or  type  of 
business  beyond  that  recognized  at  the  out- 
set by  all  parties  concerned  as  being  appro- 
priate or  necessary. 

6.  International  trade 

6.1  Oovernments  should  facilitate  the  im- 
portation by  internatuxial  mvestors  of 
equipment  and  raw  materials  unavailable  in 
local  markets  at  reasonable  prices  as  may 
be  necessary  for  efficient  operation  of  their 
enterprises  and  in  other  ways  should  strive 
to  reduce  international  trade  barriers. 

5.3  Requirements  by  governments  on  the 
use  by  international  investors  of  available 
locally -produced  equipment,  materials  and 
services  shotild  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking 
into  account  quality  considerations. 
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6.3  Intematlooal  investors  ahooUl  Import 
and  export  equipment,  raw  materials  and 
other  goods  to  axul  frotn  thdr  aWllat^  com- 
panies in  line  with  open  market  coodltloaa 
«.  ToglalMKia 

6.1  International  Investors  should  fully 
comply  with  legislation,  regulations  and  in- 
ternational agreements  within  and  among 
the  governments  concerned. 

ej  Legislation  affecting  international  In- 
vestment should  be  fair  eind  reasonable  as 
well  as  nondiscriminatory  among  all  types 
of  investors. 

6.3  Oovemmsnts  should  not  attempt  to 
extend  their  laws  and  regulations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Influence  business  activities  in 
other  countries  and  should  strive  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  resolve  problems  in 
cases  where  legal  acts  In  a  foreign  Jurisdic- 
tion have  undesirable  consequences  In  their 
own  jurisdiction. 

7.  Technology 

7.1  Oovemments  should  encourage  and  in- 
ternational investors  should  strive  to  stim- 
ulate the  flow  of  technology — as  well  as 
sound  managerial  concepts  and  practieee— 
across  national  boundaries,  the  main  objec- 
tive being  to  improve  the  technological  eap- 
abUlties  of  recipient  nations. 

7.2  Oovernments  should  recognize  the 
rights  of  International  investors  to  receive 
reascmable  payment  covering  the  use  of  their 
proprietary  technology. 

8.  Consultations 
8.1  Oovemments  and  International  inves- 
tors should  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  and  adequate  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tions on  any  policy  or  operating  problems 
raised  by  one  party  with  the  other.  In  the 
event  a  mutually  satisfactcvy  solution  to  a 
given  problem  cannot  be  reached,  the  par- 
ties concerned  should  seek  suggestions  from 
a  mutually  acceptable  third  party  such  as 
the  International  Center  for  the  Settlement 
of  Investment  Disputes. 
PAcmc  BASxtr  icoNomc  cotrNciL  omcnu — 
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DAVID  PRYOR 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSAC'B  u  as  1  1  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BtEFRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mx.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
dlstliig:iii8hed  colleagues  In  the  words  of 
tribute  they  have  paid  to  David  P»toh 
of  Arkansas.  During  his  years  In  the 
House,  David  has  been  a  truly  gifted  leg- 
islator, tmd  his  spirit,  dedication  and 
courage  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Prior  to  Joining  us  in  Congress,  David 
served  in  the  Arkansas  General  Assemblj- 
where  he  was  known  as  ooe  of  a  hearty 
band  of  "Young  Turks,"  seeking  reforms 
in  Arkansas  government.  He  is  best  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  the  Coimty 
Purchase  Act  of  1965-  Upon  Congressman 
Pryohs  arrival  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  prestigious  Appro- 
fH-iation»  Committee,  where  he  ha^  served 
with  distinction.  His  feilow  freshman 
Representatives  in  the  90th  Congress  se- 
lected David  as  president  of  their  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  90th  Club. 

A  great  deaJ  of  David's  energies  have 
been  devoted  to  the  problems  of  our  eld- 
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erly  and  the  expert  knowledge  and  under- 
standing be  has  acquired  in  this  area  are 
unparalleled  in  this  body.  The  legislation 
and  rerultlng  programs  for  the  elderly 
will  reflect  impressively  and  indicate  his 
imprint  in  the  field  of  geriatrics  for 
generations  to  come. 

We  will  all  miss  David's  wise  counsel, 
rich  experience,  and  helpful  guidance.  I 
know  he  has  a  distinguished  future  sihead 
of  him  in  public  life. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  Joins  me  in  wishing  him 
the  very  best  of  luck  and  success  in  the 
years  to  come. 


HON.  J.  mVINO  WHALLEY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ihv  Whallky 
has  served  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Nation  with  great  distinction.  We 
will  miss  him  here  in  the  Congress  suid 
wish  for  him  ccwitinued  success  in  his  re- 
tirement. Mr.  Speaker,  Irv  Whallkt 
brought  to  this  House  a  colorful  and  rich 
background  as  one  of  the  oldtime  barn- 
stormers amd  aviators.  He  is  a  man  de- 
voted to  the  highest  religious  principles 
and  ideals.  A  true  Christian,  he  is  man 
of  utmost  honesty  and  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
serving  with  Irv  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  wish  for  him  every 
happiness  and  the  best  always. 


PRANK  HECHT:   IMMIGRANT  OP  50 
YEARS  AGO 


HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

OF  NXBSAaXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  of  many  stories  similar  to  that  of 
Prank  Hecht,  the  man  whoee  story  I 
shall  ask  shortly  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  I  have  known  them  because,  as 
a  boy  and  a  yoiung  man,  I  lived  In  an  area 
of  many  immigrants.  In  fact,  my  father 
was  an  immigrant  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try when  he  was  A  months  old  in  1876. 

Theae  are  days  of  cynicism  and  far 
too  great  a  flagrant  and  abrasive  ridicule 
of  many  aspects  of  our  past  and  the 
values  attaching  to  it. 

Hence,  Prank  Hecht's  way  of  saying 
thank  you  is  heartening  and  refreshing. 

Prank  Hecht  came  to  America  50  years 
ago  from  a  family  in  Germany.  "We  were 
starving,"  he  said.  Hence,  he  got  to  this 
country  in  search  of  a  better  place. 

Fifty  years  later,  he  inserted  an  ad  in 
the  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Nonpareil.  An 
October  5  article  in  the  Omsdia  World- 
Herald  gave  the  story  behind  that  ad.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad  and 
the  story  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

A  prominent  Omaha  businessman 
called  the  ad  and  the  story  to  my  atten- 
ion,  saying:  "I  think  it  is  unique." 
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Thank  you,  Sam  Segnar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
tnKiOEAMT  or  50  TkABS  Aoo  Sats  Thakks  to 

Two   "UWCliS" 

OoTTNcn.  BLtnm. — The  train  wma  pulling 
out  of  the  Bluffs  Burlington  station  aibout 
11  pjn.  that  October  night  in  1922. 

Wfttchlng  It  leave  waa  a  short,  frail  II- 
jttLT-oid  boy  in  rumpled  knickers  who  had 
Juat  completed  a  lonely  journey  from  hla 
native  Germany. 

Moments  later,  florist  Prank  Hecht  got  a 
call  from  the  station  agent  "who  said  he  had 
a  boy  there  with  tags  aU  over  him  with  my 
name  on  them." 

That  event,  and  the  years  that  were  to 
follow  were  commemorated  last  week  when 
that  boy — now  61 -year-old  Prank  J.  Hecht 
of  M&nkato,  Minn. — purcht»«d  a  full  page 
newspaper  ad  to  publish  a  "thank  you  note" 
to    "my  Uncle  Prank  and  my  Uncle  Sam." 

In  part  the  note  said:  "In  Germany,  I 
was  the  oldest  child  and  we  were  starving, 
but  receiving  occasional  food  parcels  from 
Uncle  Prank  Ln  Oouncll  Bluffs,  which  moti- 
vated me  to  write  and  ask  if  he  would  let 
me  come  to  the  United  SUtes  to  live  with 
him. 

"These  packages  were  aU  the  evidence  I 
needed  that  he  lived  In  a  better  place  than 
I  did. 

"He  applied  for  an  Immigration  permit  to 
Uncle  Sam  which  was  granted  and  Uncle 
Prank  sent  me  the  ticket." 

W(»XXNG   AT    85 

Now  86,  but  still  working  dally  in  the 
family  floral  shop  at  316  Plemlng  Street, 
the  elder  Hechit  recalls  the  young  boy  who 
made  his  own  decision  to  come  to  America. 

"They  lived  in  a  two-room  apartment  In 
Stuttgart  and  they  were  poor." 

"I  remember  he  said  he  saved  the  oranges 
he  got  on  the  ship  so  he  would  have  some- 
thing to  eat  on  the  train,  but  they  took  them 
away  from  him  when  the  boat  docked  In 
New  York.  I  guess  you  couldnt  bring  fruit 
Into  the  country.  He  never  forgot  that." 

The  elder  Hecht  came  to  America  in  1910 
and  after  World  War  I  acted  as  sponsor  for 
"about  25"  young  men  from  Germany,  not 
as  young  as  his  nephew. 

During  a  telephone  Interview  from  his 
ofBce  In  i4ankato,  the  younger  Prank  Hecht 
renewed  his  praise  of  his  uncle  and  of  the 
united  States. 

rASIT    TALK 

He  Is  now  owner  of  the  VaUey  News 
Co..  a  magaslne  distribution  Orm,  owns  a 
similar  firm — Husker  News — In  Atlantic,  Iowa 
as  well  as  the  Ace  Beer  Distributing  Co. 
there. 

He  remembers  the  rti-^mni  years  after 
World  War  I  In  Germany. 

He  said,  "There's  a  German  fairy  tale 
that  says  If  you  eat  through  a  mountain  of 
rloe  youll  find  the  land  of  the  golden 
apples — and  I  was  sure  my  Uncle  Prank  had 
foimd  this  land." 

"The  packages  he  sent  had  wonderful 
things  m  them —  food  that  we  co\ildnt  have 
bought  even  If  we  had  had  the  money. 

"Without  my  folks  even  knowing  it,  I 
wrote  him  asking  If  I  could  come  and  live 
with  him. 

"My  folks?  They  dldnt  heslUte  to  let  me 
go.  They  knew  It  would  be  one  lees  chUd 
going  hungry  and  that  I'd  have  a  better 
chance." 

In  the  Bluffs,  he  had  to  begin  school  In 
the  flrst  grade  because  he  oould  not  speak 
English. 

But  within  two  years  at  Harrison  School, 
which  still  stands,  he  was  a  year  ahead  of 
other  students  his  age. 

In  his  high  school  years.  Prank  Hecht  left 
the  Bluffs  to  Uve  with  other  relatives  In 
Stanton.    Neb.,   and.    In   the    stock    market 
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crash  of  1939,  "me  and  another  fellow  went 
to  Chicago  to  see  what  the  world  had  in 
store." 

After  a  few  false  starts,  be  got  a  job 
with  a  magaglne  distributing  company  and 
took  over  the  Mankato  flrm  In  1940. 

"This  country  has  been  good  to  me  and 
I  cant  help  but  tell  you  bow  fortunate  I 
am  to  be  an  American." 

"My  hope  la  that  every  American  would 
appreciate  bis  freedoms  more." 

WAIXS  BBINGS  RARS 

"I  stood  at  the  Berlin  Wall  about  six  yean 
ago  and  almost  cried  to  think  that  I  inlght 
have  been  subjected  to  something  like  that." 

"If  some  of  the  people  in  this  country 
could  stand  at  that  wall  they  wouldn't  do  any 
complaining  about  this  country." 

Hecht  has  visited  his  honaeland  often 
and  BtUI  makes  the  trip  semiannually  to  visit 
his  mother,  now  86. 

He  said  the  flnal  paragrajA  in  his  full 
page  "thank  you."  In  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil  sums  up  his  feelings: 

"So  again,  my  deepest  gratitude  to  my 
Uncle  Prank  and  my  Uncle  Sam  for  letting 
me  be  an  American.  I  shaU  cherish  It  to  my 
dying  breath  and  trust  that  my  children 
and  my  children's  children  will  do  likewise." 

On   Mt   50rH   AirNrvEXSAaT   Uf  thb  Unttid 
States  a  Sinczsx  "Thank  Yott"  Note  to 
Mt  UNCX.K  Prakx  and  Mt  Unclk  Sam 
Plfty  years  ago  this  month,  October,  1932, 
at  the  age  of  11,  I — a  himgry  German  im- 
migrant— came  to  Council  Bluffs  to  my  Uncle 
Prank  Hecht. 

In  Germany,  I  was  the  oldest  child  and 
we  were  starving,  but  receiving  occasional 
food  paxcels  from  Uncle  Prank  In  Council 
Bluffs,  which  motivated  me  to  write  and  ask 
If  be  would  let  me  come  to  the  United  States 
to  live  with  him.  These  packages  were  all 
the  evidence  I  needed  that  he  lived  In  a 
better  place  than  I  did.  He  applied  for  an 
Immigration  permit  to  Uncle  Sam  which  waa 
granted  and  Uncle  Prank  sent  me  the  ticket. 
My  first  banana,  which  he  bought  for  me 
at  the  Peoplee  Store  the  morning  after  I 
arrived,  convinced  me  that  I  now  lived  In  the 
right  place.  I  could  call  this  my  Golden  Anni- 
versary, but  It  would  not  properly  express 
my  feelings.  Every  anniversary  has  been  a 
Golden  one — yes,  aU  fifty  of  them. 

I  cant  help  but  tell  you  how  fortunate 
I  am  to  be  an  American.  Preedom  of  speech, 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press.  Yes, 
freedom  to  swim  across  any  river  without 
being  shot  to  death.  Preedom  to  cross  any 
American  border  and  return.  My  only  hc^ 
and  wish  Is  that  every  American  woxild  cher- 
ish these  things  more.  If  we  only  did  that, 
then  no  thinking  American  would  want  to 
change  any  part  of  our  system  or  our  way 
of  life. 

So.  again,  my  deepest  gratitude  to  my 
Uncle  n«nk  and  my  Uncle  Sam  for  letting 
me  be  an  American.  I  shall  cherish  It  to  my 
dying  breath  and  trust  that  my  children  and 
my  children's  children  will  do  likewise. 

THAmC.    J.    HCCHT. 


ACTION  ON  MAJOR  BILUS  IN  1972 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscou),  I  Include  the  following  report  to 
the  residents  of  the  Ninth  Congr^onal 
District  of  Indiana  on  the  92d  Congress 
action  on  major  bills  In  1972.  The  re- 
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port  is  to  be  distributed  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress: 

Aonoir  OH  Majos  Buxb  in  1972 

KNACTXD 

Campaign  spending — limits  advertising  ez- 
pendlturee  by  presidential  and  other  federal 
candidates  and  sets  strict  requlremaata  for 
reporting  contrlbutlcois  and  expenditures. 

Women's  rights — clears  for  ratification  by 
the  states  a  constitutional  amendment  imto- 
blbitlng  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Revenue  sharing — returns  to  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  a  portion  of  federal  taxes 
to  finance  state,  county  and  city  aervloes. 

Busing — postpones  court-ordered  school 
busing  and  limits  the  iise  of  federal  funds 
!or  busing  Intended  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance. 

Strategic  arms  agreement — approves  UJ3.- 
UJSRil.  agreement  limiting  offensive  nu- 
clear missile  systems. 

Wage  Board  employees — establishes  a  new 
system  for  adjusting  and  Increasing  pay  rates 
for  federal  wage  board  employees. 

Rural  development — expands  size  and 
coverage  of  federal  loan  authority  for  In- 
dividuals and  businesses  In  rural  areas;  ex- 
pands federal  flood  centred  efforts. 

Pesticides — regulates  the  manufacture, 
distribution  and  use  of  pesticides. 

Higher  education — continues  and  expands 
existing  programs  of  federal  aid  to  colleges 
and  students  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Creates  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion to  promote  educational  reform. 

Pollution  control  loans — provides  $800  mil- 
lion In  loans  to  small  businesses  to  help  them 
meet  new  pollution  control  standards. 

Occupational  health  and  safety — exempts 
firms  with  3  or  fewer  employees  from  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  standards. 

Social  security — ^raises  benefits  by  20  per- 
cent, effective  September,  1972,  and  provides 
for  an  automatic  cost  of  living  Increase  in 
the  futiire;  raises  widows'  and  widowers' 
benefits  and  Income  limitation;  extends 
Medicare  benefits  to  disability  pensioners  un- 
der 06. 

Nutrition — creates  a  program  of  dally  hot 
meals  for  needy  older  Americans. 

Community  services — improves  scope  and 
delivery  of  community  services  for  older 
Americans. 

GEO — extends  anti-poverty  and  manpower 
training  programs  for  three  years. 

Equal  rights — strengthens  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  CcHnmlsslon  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  In  hiring. 

School  lunch — expands  and  strengthens 
child  nutrition  programs. 

Marine  tnnmTnai« — Improves  the  protection 
of  marine  mammals  and  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  endangered  species. 

Oceanic  pollution — ctirtaUs  and  tightly 
reg\ilates  the  dumping  of  pollutants  Into  the 
oceans. 

Veterans'  compensation — Increases  by  10 
percent  the  rates  of  con^Mnsatlon  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Veterans'  medical  aid— extends  VA  hoqjltal 
and  medical  benefits  to  wives,  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  totally  disabled  because 
of  service-connected  causes,  or  who  have 
died  because  of  service -connected  disability; 
provides  outpatient  hospital  care  for  veter- 
ans. 

Veterans'  education — increases  the  month- 
ly allowance  under  the  OI  bill  by  i4>proxl- 
mately  26  percent. 

Drug  control — coordinates  the  federal  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and  traf- 
fic. 

Product  safety — creates  an  lnde|>endent 
consumer  product  safety  commission  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  product  safety  haz- 
ards. 

HXT.n  ovxB  roa  action  in   ists 

Auto  Insurance — provides  "no  fault"  auto 
Insurance. 

Parm  bargaining — gives  the  farmers  more 
bargaining  power. 
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Minimum  wage^tne r cases  the  minimum 
wage. 

VTTOKO 

Private  pensions — provides  protection  tot 
pensUm  plans. 

War  power*— limits  the  PrwUtentl  author- 
ity to  Involve  the  country  In  hostUltlas  with- 
out specific  Congressional  approval. 

Housing — oocnpletely  levlaea  pimnt  fed- 
eral housing  programs. 

Oovemment  re<»ganlzatlon— consolidates 
7  exacnttve  departments  into  4. 

Health  Insurance — increases  federal  health 
coverage  benefits. 

Tax  reform — redistributes  tax  burden  and 
closes  tax  loopholes. 

Veterans'  drug  treatment — expands  veter- 
ans' drug  treatment  programs  and  provides 
that  all  servicemen  and  veterans.  Including 
those  dishonorably  discharged,  are  eligible  for 
treatment. 

Welfare  reform — completely  revises  fed- 
eral welfare  programs  and  establlabea  an  as- 
sistance "fioor"  for  needy  families. 

Consumer  aid — creates  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  conduct  reeearch  on  consumer 
affairs  and  to  represent  consumers  in  certain 
court  actions. 

Water  quality — Increases  federal  funds  for 
waste  treatment  facilities  and  sets  as  a  goal 
the  year  1968  to  end  aU  discharges  of  pol- 
lution Into  navigable  waterways.  Veto  over- 
ridden. 

Labor /HEW  funds — funds  the  departments 
of  Labc»'  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Veto  sustained. 

Railroad  retirement — temporary  20  percent 
increase  tn  benefits.  Veto  overriden. 

LKCI8LATIVX    HICHUGRTB    S30    CONOUSB — 
ie71-Tl 

Voting  age  lowered  to  18. 

Military  draft  authority  ezteoded  to  June 
30,  197S. 

Oonsrtltutlonal  amendment  to  protect 
women's  rights,  now  being  ratified  by  the 
states. 

Pederal  higher  education  programa  re- 
vam^ted. 

Two  increases  In  social  security  benefits, 
totaling  32  percent. 

SALT  agreement  approved. 

Oampalgn  spending  laws  tightened. 

Revenue  sharing  to  aid  state  and  local 
governments. 

Water  pollution  programs  expanded. 

TBI  NATION   NEBM  TOUB   VOTB 

If  yo<u  think  the  great  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens chooses  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  you're  wrong. 
The  great  majority  doesnt  vote  at  aU. 

In  1968,  47  million  Americana — an  aston- 
ishing 40  percent  of  the  tilgtUe  voters — 
failed  to  get  to  the  polls  In  an  election  in 
which  31.8  mlUion  votes  went  to  President 
Nixon,  31.S  million  votes  went  to  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  9.9  million  vote*  went  to 
George  Wallace. 

In  the  1972  Indiana  primary,  only  about 
33  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  their 
ballots. 

This  decline  in  the  participation  In  tbe 
democratic  process  poses  a  threat  to  the 
Am«-lcan  system — a  system  which  l^e  served 
us  well.  It  ts  a  living,  r>>i».ngtng  proceas,  and 
it  needs  your  continuing  support  and  par- 
ticipation. 

Pleaee  vote  on  November  7. 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

or  vausnoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.    ROBINSON    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  evident  that  a  high  level  of 
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Interest  In  the  prayer  amendment  is  be- 
ing maintained  across  the  Nation,  and 
that  we  may  expect  this  siipport  to  be 
made  evident  again  in  the  93d  Cotigrett. 
As  one  who  signed  the  discharge  peti- 
tion for  the  prayer  amendment  resolu- 
tion, and  voted  for  it,  I  include,  In  th* 
Extensions  of  Remarks,  a  column  by 
William  Wllloughby  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Star-News  under  date 
of  September  30,  1972,  aa  follows; 

Is  Goo  BaCXINO  TMM  PEATSI  AMXlRtlCBirTf      " 

Some  Congressmen — in  fact,  an  awful  lot 
of  them — don't  stand  a  prayer  of  a  «'J«^Ty»a 
of  being  reelected  in  November. 

It's  because  their  attitudes  toward  little 
school  kids  aren't  right.  With  suoh  attltudaa 
they're  making  little  sneaks  out  of  kids  who 
want  to  pray  on  company  time,  using  com- 
pany faculties. 

And  they're  ctHitrlbuting,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  delinquency  of  other  kids  who 
seem  to  find  enough  latitude — on  company 
time  and  with  company  faculties — to  play  all 
sorts  of  nasty  little  games  such  as  Push  the 
F'ot,  Mash  the  Maiden  and  Sass  the  Brass. 

That's  what,  if  I'm  reading  correctly  be- 
tween the  lines  and  capturing  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  rhapsodic  rhetoric,  many  sup- 
porters of  a  school  prayer  amendmsnt  are 
contending. 

To  a  large  degree,  unfortunately — and  I'm 
not  particularly  a  supporter  of  a  school  pray- 
er amendment — there's  a  lot  more  to  what 
the  prayer  amendment  supporters  are  say- 
ing than  Interlinear  accusations  and  embel- 
lished langxiage. 

And  for  this  reason  Operation  Pray«r  72 
Is  in  full  swing  around  this  country.  It^ 
an  operation,  largely  baaed  here  in  Wash- 
ington, that's  politely  telling  candidates  for 
office  that  If  they  dont  support  prayer 
amendment  leglslatl<m  they'd  better  go  back 
to  selUiag  used  cars. 

And  while  the  Operation  Prayer  72  people 
say  their  effort  Is  "non -sectarian"  and  "ncsa- 
poUtlcal,"  dont  kid  anyone.  It  might  be  non- 
sectarian  in  the  looeeet  sense  of  the  word — 
many  ProtestanU  and  Catholics  are  involved. 

But  It  lent  non-polltlcal.  unless,  of  course, 
one  takes  into  consideration  there  are  lou  of 
Democrats,  Independents  and  Republicans 
affiliated  because  of  this  one  overriding  In- 
terest. 

The  Operation  Prayer  '72  people  are  m^ynng 
no  bones  about  the  fact  that  they  helped  get 
a  school  prayer  amendment  plank  into  the 
GOP  platform  in  August.  Not  since  the  days 
of  Barry  Goldwater  had  it  been  part  of  the 
official  poUcy  of  the  Republican  party. 

And  they  arent  exactly  qiilet  about  tlM 
fact  that,  as  they  put  It,  "the  M«Pov«m 
Democrats  In  Miami  Beach  shouted  down 
such  a  plank." 

I  think  I  see  pretty  clearly  which  way 
the  plank  In  the  poUtical  teeter-totter  Is 
titled  even  If  they  do  say  It  is  non-polltlcal 

But  that's  not  tbe  point.  They're  saying 
that  school  kids  dont  reaUy  have  the  right 
to  pray  togethw  In  schools  acroas  America. 
They  don't  deny,  naturaUy,  that  anyone  can 
pray  privately  as  he's  walking  along  or  when 
he  should  be  concentrating  on  the  quMtlon 
the  teacher  Is  asking  Mm  about  the  day's 
lesson. 

But  they  do  echo  the  words  of  the  late 
Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  who  wrote  m  The  Wash- 
ington DaUy  News  that  America  follows  a 
"double  standard"  when  It  comes  to  prayar 
In  public.  Officials  routinely  allow  tt  In  such 
places  as  Congress,  in  the  Armed  Porcea.  or 
at  the  military  academies,  but  forbid  It  pub- 
licly In  the  schools,  Dlrksen  said. 

Yet,  as  prayer  amendment  supporters 
point  out,  polls  In  various  districts  from 
which  the  politics  come  run  as  high  aa  91 
percent  of  those  polled  favoring  prayer 
amendment  legislation. 

The  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
does  not  actively  engage  In  political  pushes 
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auch  M  the  Oper»tlon  Pr»yer  '73  p«opl«  %n 
eag&ged  In,  but  one  of  the  key  flgure*  In  get- 
ting the  OOP  to  adopt  the  pr»yer  plank, 
along  with  M»rth»  Koiintree  of  Leadership 
Foundation,  was  Floyd  Robertaon.  an  NAB 
executlye.  ^ ^ 

Bobertaon  and  NAX  contend  that,  notvlth- 
■tandli^  language  In  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
lagg  of  a  decade  ago  on  prayer  that  there 
WBM  no  ban  on  public  prayere,  test  caaes 
since  then  prove  pretty  conclualvely  that  no 
matter  how  one  looJu  at  It,  prayer  In  a 
public  senae  at  »chool3  la  verboten. 

That's  why  the  NAE  supports  prayer 
amendment  legislation.  Robwtaon,  retiring 
chairman  of  Cherrydale  Baptist  Church,  con- 
tends that  rulings  such  as  those  against  stu- 
danu  at  Netcong.  NJ..  and  Leyden.  Mass  . 
and  Fair  Chance,  Pa.,  are  "legally  consistent 
with  the  Supreme  Coxirt  rulings." 

Therefore.  Robertson  argues.  "Inasmuch  as 
there  Is  no  other  recourse  to  the  courts  the 
problem  should  be  corrected  by  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  proper  means — legislation 
providing  for  a  prayer  amendment." 

Spearheading  the  more  political  Operatltm 
Prayer  '72  are  such  persons  as  the  Hev. 
Robert  C.  Howes,  a  professor  at  CathoUc  Uni- 
versity, and  Mrs.  Bennett  MUler.  a  Washing- 
ton housewife  and  national  secretary  of  Cltl- 
zeiis  for  Public  Prayer. 

Anyway,  signs  indicate  that  a  lot  of  poU- 
ticJans  might  better  take  this  prayer  amend- 
ment seriously.  It  missed  by  only  28  votes 
last  year.  The  Operation  Prayer  "12  people 
are  looking  for  some  good  replacements,  and 
it's  doubtful  they'U  be  satisfied  to  topple  Just 
as  congressmen. 

Besides,  what  if  enough  of  thoee  little  kids 
get  brave  and  sneak  off  in  some  comer  and 
start  praying  up  a  storm  while  one  of  them 
keeps  an  eye  out  for  the  principal? 

Xboae  kids  might  even  get  some  higher  up 
support  for  such  legislation. 

Who  knows?  Ood,  the  Supreme  Court  not- 
withstanding, could  possibly  be  interested  In 
the  prayer  amendment  Himself.  Who's  to 
say  for  sure? 
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in  wishing  (or  him  and  his  lovely  family 
every  happiness  and  the  best  always. 


October  18  ^  1972 


HON.  ALTON  A.  LENNON 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CAJIOLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Al  Lennow 

has  represented  his  district  and  the  great 
State  of  North  Carolina  with  highest 
distlncMon,  In  the  UB.  Senate,  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  also 
In  the  North  Carolina  Senate.  The  tre- 
mendous progress  made  by  the  Tarheel 
State  during  his  years  of  service  is  due 
in  no  small  p«u1;  to  Al  Lennok's  leader- 
ship. He  leaves  this  body  volimtarily  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ai  Lxnnon  has  served  his 
North  Carolina  Seventh  District  and  the 
entire  State  well  through  his  dedicated 
membership  on  the  great  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  There  Is  no 
installation  in  the  Nation  more  crucial  to 
our  national  security  than  Is  Port  Bragg. 
He  has  been  a  leader  too.  In  preserving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  textile  Jobs 
from  cheap,  low-wage  Imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Al  Linnon  Is  one  of  this 
body's  most  distinguished  attorneys  and 
earlier  in  his  career  he  served  as  a  county 
Judge.  We  predict  for  Al  Ldtoon  con- 
tinued success  and  Mrs.  Dom  joins  me 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MJCHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot  see  this  Congress  closing  with- 
out expressing  my  personal  appreciation 
and  affection  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  CaroUna.  the  Honor- 
able Alton  Lknnon,  who  is  retiring  vol- 
untarily. After  16  years  of  working  to- 
gether, sometimes  differing  In  debate  but 
always  in  friendly  spirit,  I  want  to  assure 
him  that  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Many  Members  have  forgotten  that  he 
served  briefly  in  the  other  body  as  an 
appointed  Senator,  but  we  are  all  happy 
that  he  found  his  true  home  in  the  peo- 
ple's House,  where  he  h&s  served  his  con- 
stituents and  his  country  with  great  dis- 
tinction. I  wish  him  every  good  fortune 
for  the  future. 


POLONIA  to  take  part  in  BICEN- 
TENNIAL CELEBRATION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

;    Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  begim  serious 
planning  for  the  1976  American  Revolu- 
tion bicentennial  celebration.  In  that 
year  we  will  be  celebrating  200  years  of 
economic,  political,  and  spiritual 
growth — a  maturity  which  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  contributions  of  all  of 
America's  ethnic  and  religious  groups. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  will  be  a 
celebration  of  the  success  of  a  people — 
one  people  united  in  their  dedication  to 
American  ideals  and  strengthened  by 
their  ethnic  diversity.  The  bicentennial 
will  be  a  reminder  to  all  Americans  that 
though  we  may  have  different  opinions, 
backgrounds,  or  religions,  we  all  must  re- 
main dedicated  to  the  basic  American 
principle  of  the  right  to  be  dlfferent^- 
the  right  to  develop  one's  potential  in 
one's  own  way. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged 
to  report  plans  by  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  led  by  President  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewskl,  to  take  psut  In  the  200th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  foimdlng  of 
the  United  States. 

These  plans  were  presented  at  the  Po- 
lish American  Congress'  ninth  annual 
convention  on  October  6,  1972  by  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Rozanski,  chairman  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress'  Committee  on 
the  bicentennial  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

[From  Zgoda,  Oct.  15,  1972] 
PoLONiA's  Part  n»  U-8.  Bicknttwwial 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Roeanakl.  Chairman  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 


States,  presented  the  following  report  and 
reoommendatlcm  to  the  Ninth  Convention  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress: 

Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  1978 
preeents  to  Americans  of  Polish  origin  cw- 
taln  challenges  which,  we  feel,  must  be  met 
with  vision,  rectitude  and  determination. 

Our  participation  In  the  history  of  this 
Republic  has  been  significant  and  honorable. 

It  should  and  must  be  brought  to  proper 
light  and  perspective,  if  we  are  to  assert  our 
statvis  in  American  life  and  give  our  younger 
generations  the  priceless  awarements  of  their 
ethnic  heritage. 

In  view  of  theee  Imperatives  and  their 
relavancj'  to  American  Polonla,  this  Commit- 
tee recommends: 

1.  Commissioning  eminent  American  schol- 
ars of  Polish  origin  to  prepare  papers  on— 

(a)  Polonla's  history  In  the  United  States 
and  the  scope  and  significance  of  our  con- 
tributions to  the  fovmdlng  and  development 
of  the  Republic. 

(b)  Sociological  make-up  and  Its  changes 
In  evolution  within  Polonla  from  the  very 
first  Polish  pioneers  to  the  present  status  of 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  In  the  maln- 
Btream  of  American  life; 

(c)  Polonla's  contributions  and  participa- 
tion In  the  field  of  education  and  culture 
evolving  in  our  pluralist  society; 

(d)  The  progress  of  Polonla  In  the  political 
and  dvlc  involvement  In  the  United  States; 

(e)  Polonla's  struggles  and  attainments 
In  the  areas  of  profession,  industry  and 
banking. 

(f)  Unite  the  Intellectuals,  scholars  and 
historians  of  Polish  origin  in  the  United 
States  to  serve  with  their  talents  In  the  Bi- 
centennial Committee,  and  cooperate  with 
all  Institutions:  The  Koscluszko  Foundation, 
The  Polish  American  Historical  Association 
and  any  others  wishing  to  Join  the  Bicen- 
tennial activities. 

We  realize  that  all  these  subjects  are  inter- 
dependent and  In  certain  areas  overlapping. 
Their  relevance.  Integration  and  interpreta- 
tion should  be  detaUed  and  appraised  by 
scholars. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  this  Convention 
Instruct  the  next  PAC  administration,  and 
devise  the  means  of  financing  the  following 
projects  In  1976: 

(a)  Presentation  of  Koscluszko  historic 
contribution  to  the  Saratoga  victory; 

(b)  Presentation  of  Pulaski's  deeds  at 
Brandywlne,  Vajley  Forge  and  Charleston; 

(c)  Presentation  of  the  part  General 
Krzy^anowskl  played  at  Gettysburg. 

These  presentations  could  be  offered  to  the 
public  In  the  form  of  pageants  or  special 
commemorated  publications. 

3.  The  Committee  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
present  a  detailed  plan  or  estimate  their  cost 
at  the  present  time. 

Therefore,  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
present  Committee  be  given  permanent 
status  by  this  Convention  to  make  feasabll- 
Ity  studies  and  cost  estimates  and  submit  to 
the  next  administration  a  list  of  eminent 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  from  which  a  per- 
manent Bicentennial  Committee  could  be 
formed. 

These  recommendations  were  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  Convention. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are:  Rt.  Rev. 
Francis  Rowlnskl,  Bishop  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church;  writer-historian 
Arthur  J.  Waldo;  Very  Rev.  Michael  Zem- 
brzuski;  Zygmunt  Sluszka;  Stephen  Obrem- 
ski;  Anthony  Plwowarczyk;  Dr.  Z.  W.  Sobal; 
Dr.  Stanley  Sulkowskl;  Kazlmlerz  Burawskl; 
Mitchell  Cwiek;  Zofla  Zyskl-Kllne;  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Wytrwal,  author  of  several  volumes  on 
Polish  American  history;  Rev.  M.  T.  MadaJ; 
Very  Rev.  Walter  J.  Zlemba  of  the  Orchard 
Lake  Schools;  PNA  Director  Estelle  Nelder; 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Zdzlslaw  Peszkowskl;  Dr. 
Eugene  L.  Slkorskl;  Stanley  Sredzlnskl;  Vic- 
toria P.  Lewlckl;  Rose  Corso;  John  M.  Fry- 
slak;  Dr.  W.  Slkora  and  Stephanie  Oondek. 
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President  Mazewskl  expressed  the  sen- 
timent of  those  assembled  at  the  recoit 
PoUsh-Amerlcan  Congress  convention  In 
Detroit  by  saying: 

Mazswski  lasnxs  PAC  Coirvximov 

MZSSAGX 

Our  next,  the  Tenth  National  Convention 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress  will  coincide 
with  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  United  States. 

As  Americans  of  PoUsh  origin  and  tradi- 
tion, we  are  heirs  of  a  proud  legacy.  Pioneers, 
military  leaders,  educators,  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, workers  and  farmers  from  Poland 
contributed  significantly  to  the  birth,  growth, 
development  and  defense  of  our  beloved 
Republic. 

These  deeds  and  accomplishments  are  only 
partially  known  to  ms  and  recognized  by  our 
American  compatriots.  The  major  portion  of 
our  history  as  an  ethnic  entity  of  consider- 
able measure  In  the  pluralist  society  of  the 
United  States,  is  still  gathering  dust  In  the 
archives  and  forgotten  documents  of  Amer- 
ica's past. 

These  will  have  to  be  brought  to  light  to 
enhance  Polonla's  status  In  all  walks  of 
American  life  and  end  the  derogatory,  and. 
at  times,  vlcioios  outbursts  against  Americans 
of  Polish  heritage  In  the  communications 
media. 

Toward  this  end  I  recommend  that  the 
Convention  Instruct  and  empower  the  Execu- 
tive Board  to  be  elected,  to  appoint  a  Bi- 
centennial Conamlttee  of  American  historians 
and  scholars  of  Polish  origin  to  prepare  an 
appropriate  monograph  and  spell  out  details 
of  our  participation  In  the  Blcenteimlal 
Observancea 

Budgetary  provisions  for  this  project 
should  be  set  by  the  Convention. 

In  considering  this  plan,  we  should  be 
mindful  of  the  premise  that  by  planning  our 
American  past  in  proper  perspective  and 
spotlighting  Its  relevancy  to  our  times,  we 
would  be  making  a  strong  and  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  our  younger  generations  to  get  in- 
volved In  Polonlo's  pursuits  and  objectives. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Polish  American  ConLTess  for  mov- 
ing forward  in  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive manner  to  participate  in  America's 
bicentennial  celebration  by  emphasizing 
the  prominent  role  that  Polonla  has 
played  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  great  country. 


SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOTJTH   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  IB.  1972 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator B.  Everett  Jordan  has  served  in  the 
Senate  from  my  neighboring  State  of 
North  Carolina  since  April  19,  1958,  and 
we  have  often  worked  together  In  solving 
the  common  problems  of  our  people.  I 
have  appreciated  his  dedication  and  de- 
sire to  serve  not  only  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  our  region,  but  all  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  World  War  I  vet- 
eran, Everett  Jordan  learned  compas- 
sion and  service  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  minister,  and  he  grew  up  In 
a  Christian  environment.  In  his  later 
years,  he  has  not  forgotten  his  Christian 
heritage,  and  he  has  been  active  In  his 
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church  as  lay  leader,  Sunday  school 
tefu:her,  and  servant  on  many  church- 
related  boards. 

Further,  he  haa  not  been  satisfied  to 
serve  only  in  an  elected  capacity  as  a 
UJ3.  Senator.  Public  service  has  had  a 
much  broader  meaning  for  Everett 
JOROAir.  He  has  served  as  trustee  for 
various  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  he  has  been  an  active  civic  leader, 
Mason  and  Shriner. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Jordan  has  distinguished  himself  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  as 
a  very  effective  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
Public  Works.  However,  he  has  not  been 
satisfled  with  his  legislative  duties  alone ; 
he  has  continued  his  interest  in  public 
activities  beyond  the  resdm  of  the  Senate 
floor  as  a  trustee  of  the  Capitol  Historical 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Arts  and  Antiquities  of  the  Senate. 

When  Everett  Jordan  retires  from  this 
body  at  the  end  of  this  session,  I  wish 
him  the  best  as  he  returns  to  his  native 
North  Carolina.  He  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  those  of  us  with  whom  he  has 
served,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  he 
has  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Senator  Jordan 
many  years  of  happiness  with  his  family 
and  friends,  and  may  his  retirement  be 
an  enjoyable  one. 


PENSION     PROTECnON     LEGISLA- 
TION—OUR NO.  1  PRIORITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  indeed  disappointing  to  see  the  92d 
Congress  adjourn  without  passing  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  pension  protec- 
tion legislation. 

It  is  especially  disheaxtening  to  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  who  chairs  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems 
involved  in  devising  a  bill  which  could 
overcome  objections  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  others  who  have  continually 
fought  against  any  meaningful  pension 
protection  legislation. 

But  time  is  running  out  for  the  millions 
of  American  workers  who  have  been  or 
will  be  adversely  affected  due  to  the  lack 
of  effective  laws  regulating  private  pen- 
sion plans,  and  I  WEUit  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues here  and  now,  to  make  pension 
protection  legislation  a  top  priority  item 
when  the  93d  Congress  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  Involved  is  very 
simple — it  bolls  down  to  this:  Will  the 
retired  American  working  men  and  wo- 
men receive  the  pension  benefits  which 
they  have  earned  and  to  which  they  are 
rightfully  entitled  or  will  they  not? 

The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
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The  American  worker  must  be  assured 
that  the  pension  benefits  for  which  he  or 
she  has  worked  will  be  there  when  he 
or  she  retires.  In  order  to  provide  this 
assurance  it  Is  necessary  for  Congrees 
to  pass  appropriate  legislation. 

The  legislation  does  not  concern  itself 
with  any  kind  of  Federal  Government 
giveaway  programs.  It  need  only  contain 
adequate  safeguards  for  three  very  im- 
portant pension  rights — compulsory 
funding,  required  minimum  vesting,  and 
Federal  Insurance  for  terminated  plans. 
It  must  also  provide  for  stringent  fidu- 
ciary standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  unreason- 
able demands.  They  are  merely  necessary 
requirements — necessary  to  assure  that 
workers  in  this  countrj-  will  actually  re- 
ceive the  pension  benefits  for  which  they 
have  labored  nearly  all  their  lives. 

We  are  all  fimiillar  with  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  tragic  stories  about 
workers  who  have  lost  their  pension 
rights  due  to  the  lack  of  effective  laws 
and  regulations.  We  continue  to  hear 
new  ones  every  month. 

The  workers  of  this  country  are  no 
longer  content  to  listen  and  watch  as  we 
in  Congress  discuss  and  study  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  told  us  loudly  and  clearly 
that  they  wsmit  action — not  Just  more 
talk — and  they  are  entitled  to  action. 
They  are  Just  plain  fed  up  with  all  the 
doubletalk,  the  backroom  wheeling  and 
dealing,  and  the  tricky  parliamentary 
maneuvers  which  have  thus  far  been  re- 
sponsible for  killing  any  truly  effective 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  grows  more 
serious  each  and  every  day.  I  would  like 
to  impress  upon  my  colleagues — on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  play  politics  with  this  Issue.  We 
are  aware  of  the  problem.  We  know 
what  is  required  to  solve  it.  We  need  only 
put  politics  aside  and  get  to  work  on  it. 

In  the  93d  Congress  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  at  a 
very  early  date.  In  the  93d  Congress  pen- 
sion protection  legislation  must  be  our 
No.  1  priority. 


HJl.  1,  THE  1972  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  mw   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    YortL    Mr. 

SpeiUcer,  the  first  blU  introduced  in  the 
92d  Congress,  HJl.  1,  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments,  has  been  passed  here 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  92d  Congress. 
It  is  one  of  the  last  major  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. While  it  is  the  best  and  most 
far-reaching  Improvement  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  since 
medicare.  I  still  am  not  satisfled  that  it 
makes  enough  "improvement  in  its  terms. 
One  of  the  first  prlorltlea  of  the  9Sd 
Congress  must  be  an  effort  to  modernize 
many  Federal  programs  In  this  area, 
such  as  retirement  Income,  pensions, 
welfare,  and  health  care,  not  with  the- 
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ory  but  using  the  facts  of  reality  which 
these  the  people  must  face  every  day. 

As  we  all  know,  the  improvemoits  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  made  by  H.R.  1 
directly  and  Indirectly  affect  every  home 
in  the  United  States.  The  following  Is  a 
sxunmary  of  the  major  amendments : 

H.R.  1,  Th«  1872  SociAi-  Sktcwtt  Act 

AjfXNOMXMTm 

I.  aOCIAI.  SBCUBTTT  CASH  IBMini  MIOVIMONS 

1 .  STpecial  minimum  caah  beneflU 

Th«  bUl  would  provide  a  special  minimum 
benefit  of  W.SO  multlpUed  by  the  number  of 
Tears  In  covered  employment  up  to  30  years, 
[sroduclng  a  benefit  of  at  least  $170  a  month 
for  a  worker  who  has  been  employed  for  SO 
years  under  social  security  coverage.  This 
benefit  would  be  paid  as  an  alternative  to 
the  regular  benefits  In  cases  where  a  higher 
benefit  would  result. 

Under  this  provision,  the  new  higher  min- 
imum benefit  would  become  payable  to  peo- 
ple with  20  or  more  years  of  employment; 
at  that  point,  the  special  minimum  benefit 
would  be  more  than  the  regular  minimum — 
185  as  compared  to  the  regular  minimum 
benefit  of  $84.50  payable  under  present  law. 
A  worlter  with  26  years  of  employment  under 
social  security  would  thus  be  guaranteed  a 
benefit  of  at  least  tl27.S0:  while  one  with 
30  years  would  receive  at  least  1170  a  month. 
vf|ntmiim  payments  to  a  couple  would  be  one 
and  on«-h*lf  times  these  amounts. 

2.  liter eate  tn  \BidoV$  ani  widoiDer'a 
insurance  benefit* 

Under  present  law,  when  benefits  begin  at 
or  %fter  age  83  the  benefit  for  a  widow  (or 
dependent  widower)  Is  equal  to  82^  percent 
of  the  amount  the  deceased  worker  would 
have  received  If  bis  benefit  had  started  when 
be  was  age  65.  A  widow  can  get  a  benefit  at 
age  90  reduced  to  take  account  of  the  addi- 
tional 2  TMtrs  In  which  she  would  be  getting 
benefits. 

The  bill  would  provide  benefits  for  a  widow 
iqual  to  the  benefit  the  deoaaasd  husband 
would  have  received  if  he  were  still  living. 
[Tnder  the  bill,  a  widow  whoe«  benfits  start 
at  age  05  or  after  would  receive  either  100 
[>eroent  of  her  deceased  husband's  primary 
insurance  amount  (the  amount  he  would 
bave  been  entitled  to  receive  If  be  began  his 
retirement  at  age  86)  or.  If  his  benefits  began 
t>efor«  age  66,  an  amount  equAl  to  the  re- 
luced  benefit  he  would  have  been  receiving 
[f  be  were  alive. 

Under  the  bill,  the  benefit  for  a  widow  (or 
widower)  who  comes  on  the  rolls  between  60 
kod  65,  woiild  be  reduced  (In  a  way  similar 
bo  the  way  In  which  widows'  benefits  are 
reduced  under  present  law  when  they  begin 
Ira  wing  benefits  between  ages  60  and  62) 
to  take  account  of  the  longer  period  over 
which  the  benefit  would  be  paid. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

J.  Increased  benefits  for  tKose  who  delay     ■ 
retirement  beyond  age  85 

The  bUl  Indudea  a  provlalon  which  would 
provide  for  an  Increase  in  social  security 
oeneflts  of  1  percent  for  each  year  after  age 
36  that  the  IndivlduAl  delays  his  retirement. 

Effective  date. — For  computation  and  re- 
somputAtlon  after  1973  baaed  on  earnings 
after  1973. 

4.  Age  82  computation  point  for  men 
Under  present  law,  the  method  of  com- 
puting benefits  for  men  and  women  differs 
m  that  y««n  up  to  age  66  must  be  taken 
Into  account  tn  determining  average  earn- 
ings for  men,  while  for  wopien  only  years 
up  to  age  62  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Alao.  bexMfit  eligibility  U  figured  up  to  age 
66  for  men,  but  only  up  to  age  63  for  wom- 
»n.  Under  the  bill,  theee  differences,  which 
provided  special  advantages  for  wocnan, 
would  be  eliminated  by  applying  the  same 
rules  to  men  as  now  apply  to  wom«n. 
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Effective  date. — The  new  provision  would 
become  effective,  starting  January  1973  and 
become  fully  effective  in  January  1976. 

5.  Liberalization  of  the  retirement  teat 

The  amount  that  a  beneficiary  under  age 
72  may  earn  In  a  year  and  still  be  paid  full 
social  security  benefits  for  the  year  would 
be  Increased  from  the  present  $1,600  to  $2,100. 
Under  preeent  law,  benefits  are  reduced  by 
$1  for  each  $2  of  earnings  between  $1,680 
and  $2,800  and  for  e<hch  $1  of  earnings  above 
$2,880.  The  committee  bill  would  provide  for 
a  $1  reduction  for  each  $2  of  all  earnings 
above  $2,100,  there  would  be  no  $l-for-$l 
reduction  as  under  present  law.  Also,  In  the 
year  in  which  a  person  attains  age  72  his 
earnings  In  and  after  the  month  in  which 
he  attains  age  72  would  not  be  Included,  as 
they  are  under  present  law,  tn  determining 
his  total  earnings  for  the  year. 

Future  increosaa  tn  the  amount  of  exempt 
earnings  would  be  automatic  as  average 
earnings  rise. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

6.  Dependent  widotoer's  benefits  at  age  80 
Aged   dependent   widowers   under   age   62 

could  be  paid  reduced  benefits  (on  the  same 
basis  as  widows  under  preeent  law)  start- 
ing as  early  as  age  60. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

7.  Childhood  disability  benefiU 

Childhood  disability  benefits  would  be  paid 
to  the  disabled  child  of  an  Insured  retired, 
deceased,  or  disabled  worker.  If  the  disability 
began  before  age  32,  rather  than  before  18 
as  imder  present  law.  In  addition,  a  person 
who  was  entitled  to  childhood  disability  ben- 
efits could  become  re-entitled  if  he  again 
becomes  disabled  within  7  years  after  his 
prior  entitlement  to  such  benefits  was  termi- 
nated. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

8.  Benefits  for  a  child  based  on  the  earnings 

record  of  a  graTidparent 

Under  the  bill,  benefits  would  be  extended 
to  grandchildren  not  adopted  by  their  grand- 
parents If  their  parents  have  died  or  are  dis- 
abled and  If  the  grandchildren  were  living 
with  a  grandparent  at  the  time  the  grand- 
parent qualified  for  benefits. 

Effective  date. — January  1978. 

9.  Disability  insured  status  for  individuals 

who  are  blind 

Under  present  law,  to  be  Insured  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  a  worker  must  be 
fully  Insured  and  meet  a  test  of  substantial 
recent  covered  work  (generally  20  quarters 
of  coverage  in  the  period  of  40  calendar  quar- 
ters preceding  disablement).  The  bill  would 
eliminate  the  test  of  recent  attachment  to 
covered  work  for  blind  people;  thus  a  blind 
p>erBon  would  be  Insured  for  disability  bene- 
fits If  he  is  fully  insured— that  Is,  he  has  as 
many  quarters  of  coverage  as  the  number  of 
calendar  years  that  elapsed  after  1960  (or 
the  year  he  reached  age  21,  if  later)  and  up 
to  the  year  in  which  he  became  disabled. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

10.  Disability  insurarice  benefits  applications 

filed  after  death 

DlaabUlty  Insurance  benefits  (and  depend- 
ents' benefits  based  on  a  worker's  entitle- 
ment to  disability  benefits)  would  be  paid  to 
the  disabled  worker's  survivors  If  an  applica- 
tion for  benefits  Is  filed  within  3  months 
after  the  worker's  death,  or  within  3  months 
after  enactment  of  the  provision.  It  would  be 
effective  for  deaths  occurring  after  1968. 

11.  Disability  benefits  affected  by  the  receipt 

of  workmen's  compensation 
Under  present  law,  social  security  disability 
benefits  must  be  reduced  when  workmen's 
compensation  is  also  payable  if  the  combined 
payments  exceed  80  percent  of  the  worker's 
average  current  earnings  before  disablement. 
Average  current  earnings  for  this  purpose 
can  l>e  computed  on  two  different  bases  and 
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the  larger  amount  will  be  used.  The  bill  adds 
a  third  alternative  base,  under  which  a 
worker's  average  current  earnings  can  be 
based  on  the  1  year  of  his  highest  earnings 
tn  a  period  consisting  of  the  year  of  disable- 
ment and  the  6  preceding  years. 
Effective  date. — January  1973. 

12.  Optional  determination  of  self-employ- 
ment earnings 

Self-employed  persons  could  elect  to  report 
for  social  security  purposes  two-thirds  of 
their  gross  Income  from  nonfarm  self- 
employment.  Not  more  than  $1,600  In  Uicome 
(farm  and  nonfarm)  could  be  reported  In 
this  manner.  (This  optional  method  of  re- 
porting is  similar  to  the  option  available 
under  present  law  for  farm  self-employ- 
ment.) A  regularity  of  coverage  requirement 
would  have  to  be  met  and  the  option  could 
be  used  only  five  times  by  any  individual. 

Effective  date. — January  1973. 

X.  UMOtoux-uaBncAxo  ^uxmnaam 
1.  Medicare  coverage  for  the  disabled 

Effective  July  1,  1973,  a  social  security 
disability  beneflclaxy  would  be  covered  un- 
der medicare  after  he  had  been  entitled  to 
dlAabUity  benefits  for  not  less  than  24  con- 
secutive months.  Those  covered  would  In- 
clude disabled  workers  at  any  age;  disabled 
widows  and  disabled  dependent  widowers 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  66;  beneficiaries 
age  18  or  older  who  receive  benefits  because 
of  disability  prior  to  reaching  age  22;  and 
disabled  qualified  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants. An  estimated  1.7  million  disabled 
beneficiaries  would  be  eligible  Initially. 

2.  Hospital  iruurance  for  the  uninsured 

The  bill  will  permit  persons  age  65  or  over 
who  are  ineligible  for  part  A  of  medicare  to 
voluntarily  enroll  for  hospital  insurance 
coverage  by  paying  the  full  cost  of  coverage 
(initially  estimated  at  $33  monthly  and  to 
be  recalculated  annually) .  Where  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  finds  It  administratively  feasi- 
ble, those  State  and  other  public  employee 
groups  which  have,  In  the  past,  voliintarlly 
elected  not  to  participate  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  coiild  opt  for  and  pay  the 
part  A  premium  costs  for  their  retired  or 
active  employees  age  66  or  over.  Enrollment 
in  part  B  of  medicare  would  be  required  as 
a  condition  of  buying  Into  the  part  A  pro- 
gram. 

Effective  date:  July  1,  1973. 

3.  Automatic  enrollment  tn  part  B 

Effective  July  1, 1973,  the  bill  provides  (ex- 
cept for  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  and  foreign 
countries)  for  automatic  enrollment  under 
part  B  for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  as 
they  become  eligible  for  part  A  hospital  In- 
surance coverage.  Persons  eligible  for  auto- 
matic enrollment  must  also  be  fully  Informed 
as  to  the  procedure  and  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  decline  the  coverage. 

4.  Protection  against  loss  of  medicaid  because 

of  increased  earnings 
An  individual  or  member  of  a  family  eligi- 
ble for  cash  public  assistance  and  medicaid 
who  wotild  otherwise  lose  eligibility  for  med- 
icaid as  a  reeult  of  increased  earnings  from 
employment  would  be  continued  on  medicaid 
for  a  period  of  4  months  from  the  date  where 
medicaid  eligibility  would  otherwise  termi- 
nate. 

5.  Medicare  services  outside  of  the   United 

States 

Effective  January  1,  1973,  the  bill  author- 
izes use  of  a  foreign  hospital  by  a  VJS.  reel- 
dent  where  such  hospital  was  closer  to  his 
residence  or  more  acoeeslble  than  the  near- 
Mt  suitable  United  States  hospital.  Such 
hospitals  must  be  approved  under  an  i^>pro- 
priate  hospital  approval  program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorlMs  part  B  pay- 
ments for  necessary  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished in  conjunction  with  such  hospitaliza- 
tion. 
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The  btU  also  authorizes  medicare  payments 
tor  emergeney  hospital  and  physicians  ssrv- 
IMS  needed  by  tospeflelaries  In  tnuistt  b*- 
tvwn  AlsAa  aind  the  «4bsr  ctwuttasntal 
Statss. 

8.  "SkiUed  oare"  defhiitttm  for  mediomre  und 
medAeaid 

The  bill  would  ciisnge  the  deflnitloc  of 
care  requirements  witb  respect  to  Mitltis- 
ment  for  extended  care  benefits  under  msd- 
icsre  and  with  respect  to  skilled  nursing  oare 
tinder  medicaid.  Present  law  would  be  amend- 
ed to  authorize  sklUed  care  benefits  tot  indi- 
viduals in  need  of  "skilled  nundng  eare  and/ 
or  skilled  rdiabilitatlon  ssrrloes  on  a  dally 
basts  tn  a  skilled  nursing  facility  which  it  is 
practical  to  provide  only  on  an  Inpatlsnt 
basts."  Coverage  would  also  be  continued  dtur- 
tng  short-term  periods  (e.g.  a  day  or  two) 
when  no  skilled  services  were  actually  pro- 
vided but  when  discharge  from  a  skilled  facil- 
ity for  such  brief  i>erlod  was  neither  dsslr- 
kble  nor  practical. 

Effective  date:  January  1973. 
7.  fhytieal  therapy  services  and  other  services 
under  medicare 

Effective  July  1973,  the  bill  would  Include 
as  covered  services  under  part  B,  physical 
therapy  provided  In  the  therapist's  office  pur- 
suant to  a  physician's  written  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  also  authorizes  a  hoepltal  at  extended 
care  facility  to  provide  outpatient  physical 
therapy  servloee  to  ite  inpatients,  so  that  an 
Inpatient  could  conveniently  receive  Ills  part 
B  benefits  after  his  Inpatient  benefits  have 
expired. 

Benefit  payments  In  one  year  for  services 
by  an  independent  practitioner  tn  his  ofBoe 
or  the  patient's  home  could  not  exceed  $100. 
Effective  January  1973,  reUnbxuiement  fOr 
services  provided  by  physical  and  other  ther- 
apists would  generally  be  limited  to  a  rea- 
sonable salary-related  b«isis  rather  than  fee- 
for-servlce  basis. 
S.  Coverage  of  supplies  related  to  colostomies 

The  bill  provides  for  medicare  coverage  of 
the  costs  of  supplies  directly  related  to  the 
care  of  a  colostc»ny. 

9.  Hospital  admissions  for  dental  services 
under  medicare 

The  bill  authorizes  the  dentist  who  Is  car- 
ing for  a  medicare  patient  to  make  the  cer- 
tification of  the  necessity  for  Inpatient  hoe- 
pltal admission  for  noncovered  dental  serv- 
ices under  the  above  circumstances  without 
requiring  a  corroborating  certifleatlon  by  a 
physician. 

This  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  admissions  occurring  after  the  sec- 
ond month  following  enactment  of  the  bill. 

10.  Extension  of  time  for  filing  claim  for 
aupplem.entary  medical  insurance  benefits 
where  delay  is  due  to  administrative  error 
The  bill  provides  that  where  a  claim  under 

supplementary  medical  Insurance  Is  not  filed 
timely  due  to  error  of  the  Oovenmient  or 
one  of  its  agents,  the  claim  may  neverthSleBB 
be  honored  If  filed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  facts  In  the  case  have  been  established. 
This  amendment  would  apply  with  respect 
to  bills  submitted  and  requests  for  payment 
made  after  March  1968. 

11.  Waiver  of  enrollment  period  requirementa 
where  individual's  rights  were  prejudiced 
by  administrative  error  or  tnaetion 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  necessary 
to  correct  or  eliminate  the  effects  of  these 
situations,  Including  (but  not  limited  to) 
the  establishment  of  a  speclsJ  Initial  or  sub- 
sequent enrollment  period,  with  a  coverage 
period  determined  on  the  basis  thereof  and 
with  appropriate  adjustments  of  premiums. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  all  cases 
which  bave  arisen  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program. 

COCVni 3381— Part  as 


12.  Elimination  of  provisions  preventing  en- 
roamtmt  *n  smpplmmentarf  madtoal  imamr- 
oMss  Tfedgram  tndn  diss  3  ysars  after  firwt 
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nis  bm  •nrr.tr.^t—  the  S-ysaf  limit  with 
reject  So  both  toJttel  amrollmaat  and  re- 
•aroUsaent  after  an  intUal  termination.  Kn- 
roUjmsnt  psrtods  would  remain  as  prsssntiy 
defined  and  the  restriction  limiting  indlTld- 
uals  who  terminate  enrollment  to  reenron 
only  once  would  be  retained. 

This  provision   would  apply  to  all  those 
who  are  ineligible  to  enroll  i)ecause  of  the  3- 
year  limit  in  affect  under  prannt  law. 
13.  Waiver  of  recovery  of  ineorreei  medicare 
payments  from  survivor  who  is  wtthovt  fault 

The  bill  permits  any  Individual  who  Is 
liable  f<ff  repayment  of  a  medleare  overpay- 
mant  to  qualify  for  waiver  of  recovery  of  the 
overpaid  amount  If  he  is  without  fault  and 
if  such  recovery  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  title  n  or  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience. 

14.  Coverage  of  chiropractic  services  under 
part  B  of  medicare 

The  bill  broadens  the  definition  of  the 
term  "physician"  In  title  XV III  to  Include  a 
licensed  chiropractor  who  also  meets  uniform 
minimum  standards  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  services  furnished  by  chiropractors 
would  be  covered  xinder  the  program  as 
"physicians'  services,"  but  only  with  resp>ect 
to  treatment  of  the  spine  by  means  of  manual 
manipulation  which  the  chiropractor  is 
legally  authorized  to  perform.  Claims  for 
such  treatment  must  be  verifiable  with  a 
satisfactory  X-ray  Indicating  the  existence  of 
a  subluxation  of  qplne. 

■nie  amendment  would  become  effective 
with  reapeot  to  sarvlces  provided  on  or  after 
July  1, 1973. 

IS.  Medicare:  Coverage  of  persons  needing 
kidney  transplantation  or  dialysis 

The  bill  provides  that  fxilly  or  ciirrently  in- 
sured workers  under  social  security  and  their 
dependents  with  chronic  renal  fllsease  would 
be  deemed  disabled  for  purposes  of  coverage 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare.  Coverage 
would  begin  3  months  after  a  oourse  of  renal 
dialysis  is  begun. 

Tills  summary  Is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, because  of  space  llmltatiotis.  Any 
resident  of  the  14th  Ccxigresslraial  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  who  has  a  question  or 
problem  on  their  social  security  or  any 
other  Federal  matter  should  not  hesitate 
to  write  your  Congressman  about  It.  In- 
asmuch as  it  eventually  has  to  be  put 
tato  writing,  a  letter  providing  all  the 
details  and  identifying  numbers  assists 
me  In  expediting  your  problem  with  less 
chance  of  misinterpretation  of  the  case, 
because  of  wrong  or  Incomplete  facts. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  (^cials  here 
in  Washlzigton  will  be  asked  to  look  Into 
It;  therefore,  further  expedition  of  the 
case  can  be  made  by  addressing  the  letter 
to  me  at  miy  Washlngtcui  otRot,  suit  2208, 
Raybum  House  OfQce  Building.  Wash- 
tagton,  D.C.  20515. 

Some  of  these  programs,  such  as  med- 
icaid, are  Federal  prognuns,  but  the  re- 
spcHislblllty  for  the  actiud  administration 
of  them  rests  with  Slate  and  local  offi- 
cials, not  liNnbers  of  Congress  or  Fed- 
eral ofiUdals.  Your  elected  New  York 
State  senators  and  assembljonen  and 
yourNiav)  Ttirk  CUv  optmcUmen  ean  as- 
sist you  with  your  (juestions  and  an- 
swers in  connection  with  these  other 
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Mr.  DUL8BX  Mr.  fipeakw,  12  years 
ago  a  BpringfleW.  MO.,  surgiaoD  was 
elected  to  the  Sitb  Oongracs.  He  put  aside 
the  tools  of  his  prcleaakm  and  headed 
for  the  Nation's  CwAIaL 

Our  colleague,  Dvcwakb  O.  Hsm.,  who 
most  of  us  liave  called  "Doctor,"  did  not 
take  long  to  make  his  preaence  known 
on  Capitol  HilL 

Long  active,  not  only  in  proteesiooal 
organlxatlons.  but  also  in  local  commu- 
nity affairs.  Dr.  Haix  took  a  shacp  bite 
on  the  bullet  of  his  new  reeponeibUltke. 
He  has  not  rcdaxed  his  Ute  in  his  doien 
years  In  this  Chamber. 

Dr.  Haix  amaoMd  an  outstanding  at- 
tendance and  voting  record — bat  th*t  k 
only  part  of  the  story.  His  dlUgent  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  the  intricacies  of  every 
Issue  to  come  before  his  committees  and 
the  House  made  him  (me  of  the  best  In- 
formed and  active  Members. 

He  is  a  careful  and  gentlemanly  ques- 
tioner, but  his  gracious  demeanor  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  weakness.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  tenacious  and  persistent  In 
seeldng  elaboration  on  details  of  "the 
fine  print." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dc.  Hall  has  been  a  great 
force  in  Congress  these  past  six  terms.  He 
did  his  homework  and  expected  others 
to  do  theirs.  He  is  one  of  the  most  gra- 
cious and  honorable  men  I  have  ii&d  the 
pleasure  of  knowing. 

A  personal  note,  when  my  home  city 
of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  was  pressing  several 
years  ago  for  legislation  for  a  national 
historic  site,  we  found  Dr.  Hau.  to  be  an 
historian  as  welL  He  was  most  coopera- 
tive and  helpful  to  us  in  obtaining  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  preserve  the  Ansley 
Wilcox  Mansion,  in  whl^  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  offlee  after  the 
assassination  of  Wllham  M^»TOn|fy  in 
1901. 

When  the  93d  Congress  gets  und«-  way 
next  year,  holdover  Members  are  going 
to  look  In  vatn  for  counsel  from  Dr.  h*t.i. 
in  his  aisle  seat  which  he  invariably  oc- 
cupied across  the  way.  Dr.  Hall  decided 
not  to  seek  rejection  and  he  is  going  to 
be  missed  in  many  ways. 

As  he  leavw  these  Chamben  as  an  ac- 
tive Member,  I  extend  my  sincere  best 
wishes  to  him  and  hope  he  will  come  back 
often  to  visit  us.  I  am  grateful  Indeed  for 
his  friendship  and  cooperation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ANDERSON 
OP  NEW  MEXICO 


programs. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preeidflnt.  tlM 
closlns  hours  of  a  Congress  is  a  time  lor 
TtUBcHon,  putlculefly  with  regard  to 
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thoM  with  whom  we  «erve  who  are  re- 
tiring f  om  the  Senate. 

I  wteh  to  join  my  collea«ues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  maa  who  has  for  24  years 
rendered  diatinguished  and  outstanding 
service  to  this  body  and  the  Nation — 
Clxntow  p.  AHOMaow  of  New  Mexico. 

?^w  men  In  public  life  have  been  more 
Influential  In  shaping  legislation  with 
such  far-reaching  impact  (m  this  coun- 
try. When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1953.  Clikt  AmnaoH  was  already  in- 
volved in  many  of  the  dominant  issues  of 
the  day.  Having  served  in  several  impor- 
tant posts  in  his  State,  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  8  years,  as  President 
Truman's  Secretary  of  Agriculture  d\ir- 
Ing  the  food  crisis  years  of  l&45-4g. 
Cliwtoii  Ahscbsok  brought  broad  ex- 
perience and  bacicground  to  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  served  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Interior  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Space  Committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nava- 
jo-Hop!  Indian  Administration,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures.  His  longest  service 
has  been  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  and  of  which  he  was 
chairman  during  the  87th  Congress. 

The  Important  and  innovative  legisla- 
tion bearing  the  stamp  of  Cum  Ander- 
son, and  his  leadership  on  subjects  such 
as  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
wilderness,  medicare,  atomic  energy, 
reclamation,  the  space  program,  to  name 
just  a  few,  establish  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  as  a  legent  in  his  own  time. 
He  has  been  an  effective  representative 
of  the  people  of  his  State,  and  his  persua- 
siveness and  dedication  have  contributed 
materially  to  the  enactment  of  progres- 
sive legislation  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  His  wise  coxmsel  will  be  missed  In 
this  Chamber. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  wish  that  in  re- 
tirement Cunt  ANsntBON  and  his  de- 
voted wife,  Henrietta,  will  enjoy  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN 
GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    OXIMOIB 

IN  TBS  HOUSI  OK  RBPRESBNTAXIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional ability:  a  man  of  ability  not 
only  in  such  subjects  as  oceanography 
and  astronautics,  but  also  a  man  with 
the  perceptive  ability  to  coordinate  scien- 
tific programs  without  benefit  of  prece- 
dent, past  guidelines,  or  studies  to  lead 
him. 

I  speak  of  Osoaox  P.  Millii,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conmilttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  In  my  four  terms  here  in 
the  House,  I  have  observed  with  admira- 
tion the  dedication,  enthusiasm,  and  in- 
spiring diligence  of  this  outstanding 
legislator  and  It  Is  with  pride  that  I  call 
him  a  friend.  Gioitoi  Millkr  will  be 
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missed  here  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
by  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
California  whom  he  has  served  so  well 
for  almost  three  decades,  has  played  a 
major  role  In  the  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  many  measures  helpful  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country. 

Chairman  Mnxn  came  to  the  House 
28  years  ago  following  a  career  in  the 
California  State  Legislature  and.  before 
that,  as  a  civil  engineer.  As  a  leader  in 
Calilomia  politics,  Gkokob  Millxr  served 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Land  Conunls- 
sion  and  as  executive  director  of  the 
California  Divlsicai  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  Oeorgs  has  been 
a  highly  effective  member  of  the  Poet 
OfHce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
a  highly  regarded  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Additionally,  he  has 
in  the  past  served  as  chairman  of  the 
first  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

GioRos  MiixsR  took  over  as  chairman 
of  the  newly  created  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  in  1961.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  that  Innovative  creativ- 
ity was  called  for,  it  wsis  at  the  beginning 
stages  of  o\ir  space  program.  Though 
there  was  much  enthusiasm  for  space 
projects,  no  people,  no  government,  and 
no  legislator  had  had  any  experience  in 
organizing  and  administering  i>ublic 
projects  of  such  magnitude.  It  was 
Gkorok  Millxr  who  stepped  toto  the 
breach  and  his  leadership  has  come  to 
be  recognized  by  the  people  of  his  State 
and  Nation,  as  well  as  by  his  colleagues 
In  the  House,  as  one  of  imparalleled 
excellence. 

Under  Gxorge  Miller's  leadership,  the 
Committee  of  Science  and  Astronautics 
reviewed  the  out-of-date  charter  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  revised 
and  modernized  it,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  its  approval  as  public  law.  The 
Foundation  is  now  able  to  more  rigorously 
apply  the  results  of  basic  research  to  the 
social  needs  fsu;ing  oiir  country. 

George  Miller's  committee  has  also 
been  responsible  for  development  of  the 
concept  of  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  Congress  has  thus  created 
for  Itself  a  new  and  sorely  needed  Inde- 
I)endent  service  Institution  within  the 
legislative  branch  to  insure  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Georoe  Miller  is  one  of  those  infre- 
quent figures  in  history,  who  can  retire 
with  the  assurance  that,  through  his  ef- 
forts, mankind  has  b«ieflted.  There  is  no 
tribute  higher  than  this.  Mrs.  Annunzio 
and  I  extend  to  George  Miller  and 
Esther  Miller  our  best  wishes  as  they 
begin  still  one  more  new  phase  of  their 
lives. 


HERCULES  CONTINUES  TO 
FIQHT  POLLUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  irww  jnsrr 

IN  THK  HO0S»  OF  RgPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  PA'ri'KN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  people 
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everywhere  in  the  United  States  today 
is  pollution.  We  can  seareely  go  a  day 
wlthoitt  hearing  someone  or  reading 
something  dealing  with  our  enviroo- 
mental  crisis.  Needless  to  say,  most  at 
the  information  regarding  pollution  deals 
with  how  bad  the  situation  has  become. 
Because  of  this  emphasis,  we  usually 
never  get  to  see  or  hear  about  the  favor- 
able side  of  the  pollution  battle.  One 
tends  to  overlook  those  companies  who 
are  doing  outstanding  jobs  of  trying  to 
clean  up  the  enTironment.  Such  a  com- 
pany is  Hercules,  Inc.,  which  operatas 
one  of  its  plants  in  my  district  at  Parlin. 
N.J. 

I  believe  that  the  talk  which  follows 
gives  you  an  excellent  example  of  what 
one  company  is  doing  to  make  this  coun- 
try a  safer  and  healthier  place  in  which 
to  live. 

I  commend  this  talk  to  my  coUeagiies: 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
hsve  taken  time  to  come  to  Parlin  today 
to  aee  and  hear  about  what  we've  accom- 
pUahed  ao  far  In  our  program  to  be  a  better 
neightMr  by  reducing  atmo^>herlc  poUutioo. 

In  the  past  there  was  no  real  need  to  keep 
the  community  Informed  of  Hercules  Inter- 
nal plant  activities  at  any  of  our  locations. 
However,  with  the  increasing  amount  of  pub- 
lic regulation  of  private  business  it  has  now 
become  Imperative  that  the  public  be  fuUy 
informed  of  those  areas  of  a  business  over 
which  regulatory  agencies  exercise  control. 

Thoae  of  ua  In  industry  must  educate  so- 
ciety of  the  practical  matters  of  concern  to 
industry  ao  government  regulation  will  be 
reasonable  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  all 
concerned. 

Although  most  Industries  are  qulclc  to  rec- 
ognize their  responsibilities  In  pollution  con- 
trol, some  firms  are  content  to  Ignore  the 
problem  until  enforcement  action  is  threat- 
ened. Pc^utlon  centred  Is,  however.  Itecomlng 
lees  and  leas  a  matter  of  choice  for  every 
state  has  a  Water  and  Air  Control  Board  or 
Commission  to  set  the  standards  and  en- 
force them.  Pollution  control  is  a  aeceesary 
requirement  for  doing  business. 

In  the  last  five  years  restrictive  legislation 
has  increasad  significantly,  and  in  the  future 
there  will  be  even  greater  pressure  from  regu- 
latory bodies  to  limit  the  discharge  of  air 
and  water  polluting  materials. 

corporatx  polict  and  psogram 

The  most  Important  consideration  In  any 
Industrial  approach  toward  pollution  con- 
trol Is  a  recognition  by  top  management 
that  pollution  does  exist  at  their  plant 
faculties.  A  formal  corporate  policy  was  de- 
veloped by  Hercules  in  late  1967  and  the 
directive  from  our  president  at  that  time 
was  to  "do  nK>re  than  just  comply  with  the 
regulations.  We  want  to  f\xUy  carry  out  our 
responslbUitVee  for  air  and  water  quality 
in  the  communities  of  which  we  are  a  part." 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  Corporate  Policy, 
Hercules  set  up  an  Environmental  Health 
Committee.  The  Committee,  formed  la  late 
1967,  monitors  air,  water  and  solid  waste 
poUutlon  abatement  practices  In  48  prin- 
cipal domeetlc  plants  located  la  25  states. 
Although  the  Committee  sees  to  it  that  each 
Hercules  operating  department  pays  atten- 
tion to  abatement  problems  and  regula- 
tions, the  plant  manager  Is  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  poUutlon  control  in  his  plant. 

At  Hercules,  each  plant  has  a  Pollutton 
Abatement  Coordinator  responsible  for  all 
pollution  control  activities.  An  Initial  talk 
of  the  KnvlTonnMntal  Health  Committee 
working  with  the  Pollution  Abatement  Co- 
ordinator, was  to  see  that  a  complete  air 
and  water  pollution  Inventory  was  made  at 
each  plant.  Such  an  Inventory  is  vital  as  a 
basis  to  understanding  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  to  plan  for  its  solution. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  poUutlon  Inven- 
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tars  turned  up  uuazpectad  dividends;  and 
ntany  Hercules  plants  have  made  reductions 
in  their  use  of  water,  have  recovered  by- 
products, and  have  also  Incraaaad  yields, 
thereby  daereaslng  the  amount  of  materials 
going  into  the  waste  streams. 

In  a  study  made  last  year  we  estimated 
that  about  35  per  cent  of  the  coat  of  op- 
erating our  poUutlon  control  faculties  la 
returned  to  us  by  more  efllclent  plant  op- 
erations, the  recovery  of  waste  materials 
and  the  reduction  in  water  usage  and  other 
utUities.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  the 
pollution  ahateinent  equipment  which,  hat 
been  installed  at  Parlin,  there  ia  eaaentiaUy 
no  return  on  the  cost  of  operating  theae 
facilities. 

Over  three-fourths  of  Hercules'  plant  lo- 
cations are  in  compliance  with  present  air 
and  water  poUutlon  controls  and  regtila- 
ttons.  The  other  Hercules  plant  locations 
either  are  negotiating  with  the  regulatory 
authorities  to  determli^e  what  appropriate 
action  should  be  taken  or,  as  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  are  now  working  on  an 
approved  schedule  of  compliance.  I  wish  to 
mention  that  we  do  have  some  problems  at 
several  of  our  plants.  These  are  under  in- 
tensive study. 

In  order  to  accomplish  o\ir  goals,  Her- 
cules spent  approximately  9  mUUon  dollars 
on  capital  investment  on  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  in  1971.  It  Is  estimated  that 
we  wUl  spend  In  the  neighborhood  of  8  mU- 
llon  dollars  on  capital  investments  In  pol- 
lution control  in  1973. 

In  addition  to  the  capital  Investment,  we 
are  now  spending  over  4  mlUlon  dollars  a 
year  to  operate  the  pollution  abatement  fa- 
cilities. Alao,  approximately  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  is  being  spent  annuaUy 
on  environmental  reseau-ch. 

It  is  weU  recognized  that  control  facilities 
are  expensive  to  build,  costly  to  operate  and 
represent  non-productive  expenditures.  Th« 
expense  for  poUutlon  control  wlU  be  showing 
up  in  many  ways,  for  example,  prices  of  auto- 
mobUes.  gasoline,  paper,  water,  beat,  electric 
utility  bUlB  and  in  property  taxes.  In  one  way 
or  another,  every  one  of  ua  will  pay  the  price 
for  pollution  control  and  I  personally  feel  the 
price  is  worth  paying. 

coMMxrNrrr -corporatx  relations 
We  feel  it  is  essential  for  plant  and  cor- 
porate management  to  establish  good  rap- 
port with  the  state  and  federal  regulatory 
ofllclals  and  with  the  pubUc  in  the  commu- 
nities we  serve.  It  Is  ln4>ortant  that  Industry 
informs  the  people  of  the  environmental 
problems  and  the  eiTorts  being  made  to  solve 
them.  In  the  past.  Industry  failed  to  teU  what 
it  was  doing  to  protect  the  environment.  We 
know  that  the  public  doesn't  care  about  how 
much  money  Is  being  spent — the  public  toantt 
results. 

Our  phUoaophy  at  Hercules  la  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  poUutlon  abate- 
ment and  then  teU  our  story.  The  publlo 
should  not  expect  overnight  miracles  In  cor- 
recting situations  that  have  slowly  been  es- 
tablished over  many,  many  years.  /  am  thor- 
oughly convinced,  however,  that  tlie  same 
technology  that  created  many  of  todays  eco- 
logical problems  also  hat  the  oopoMWy  o/ 
correcting  them. 

Indxistry  has  made  tremendous  strUlae  tn 
improving  the  environment  and  I  feel  that 
these  achievements  must  be  told.  Muob  of 
Industries'  criticism  has  resulted  from  a  lack 
of  proper  communication.  This  la  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we  are  holding  this  program 
todav. 

CONCLirSION 

The  people  are  demanding  clean  air  and 
clean  water  and  our  repreaentatives  in  Con- 
gress  and  the  State  are  lietening.  Pollution 
control  is  going  to  be  with  us  from  now  on 
and  Will  be  more  restrictive  in  the  future.  In 
tHew  of  this,  it  it  going  to  be  even  more  im- 
portant that  we  all  cooperate  and  work  to- 
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gether  tn  the  future  to  achieve  Vie  clean  air 
and  clean  u>ater  that  we  aU  dettre. 

I  hope  that  by  being  with  us  today  you 
have  Vaemad  a  Uttle  bit  atwut  what  one  com- 
pany la  dolBg  to  protect  the  environment. 
Thank  you. 

R.  E.  Chaodooe, 
Executive    Coordinator.    Environmental 
Bealth  Committee,  Berculet  Inc. 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
centration of  landownership  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  most  productive  agricultural 
region  in  the  world,  is  the  result  of  a  long 
history  of  State  and  National  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  social  consequences  of  un- 
even land  distribution.  It  gHao  offers  us  a 
frightening  insight  into  the  future  of  all 
American  agriculture  unless  action  is 
taken  to  reverse  existing  trends. 

Presently  nearly  half  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  tn  California  and  probably 
three-quarters  of  the  prime  irrigated 
land,  is  owned  by  45  corporate  farms.  But 
the  monopoly  situation  did  not  Just  hap- 
pen—it was,  and  still  Is,  abetted  by  State 
and  Federal  policies. 

The  subeidlee  for  large  corporate 
growers  in  California  and  the  Nation  are 
enormous.  It  began  in  California  with  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  practi- 
cally giving  away  millions  of  acres  of  land 
to  unscrupulous  land  speculators  and  de- 
frauders.  These  land  grabs — in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  pattern  set  in  the  Midwest 
by  the  Homestead  Act — formed  the  basis 
for  land  distribution  in  California. 

One  could  argue  that  these  land  deals, 
made  behind  closed  doors  by  a  few  peo- 
ple, did  not  ccmstitute  a  public  policy 
favoring  large  landholdlngs.  But  the 
fact  is  that  our  governmental  policies 
have  continued  to  favor  the  large  grower 
in  California  and  the  West  ever  since. 
Now  a  corporate  invasion  of  agriculture 
threatens  the  destruction  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, as  we  know  it,  not  only  in  the  West, 
but  across  the  country. 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  designed 
to  prevent  and  break  up  existing  monop- 
olies of  land  throughout  the  West  by 
limiting  delivery  of  water  to  homestead, 
owner -occupied  farms  of  160  acres  or 
less,  has  never  been  enforced.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  subverted  into  yet  another 
multibilllon  dollar  subsidy  for  large 
landowners  to  the  detriment  of  the  fam- 
ily farmer  it  was  intended  to  help. 

But  the  water  subsidy  Is  only  the  most 
obvious.  We  have  billions  of  dollars  for 
reduced  crop  productiaci,  most  of  which 
goes  to  corporate  giants  who  can  afford 
not  to  farm.  For  example,  in  1970  the 
J.  O.  BosweU  Co.  received  $4.4  million, 
Tenneco,  Inc.,  got  $1.5  million. 

We  have  tax  policies  which  encourage 
the  use  of  farms  for  tax  loss  purixisee,  as 
tax  dodges,  or  for  speculative  investment. 
Finally,  there  la  the  most  degrading  and 
costly  subsidy  of  all — human  beings. 
For  over  a  century  now  Federal,  State, 
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and  local  governmental  policy  in  Cali- 
fornia has  found  the  human  dignity  of 
farmworkers  to  be  less  worthy  of  support 
tlian  the  Interest  of  large  growers  in  a 
plentiful  and  cheap  labor  supply  for  a 
few  months  a  year.  As  a  result  the  bene- 
fits which  most  American  workers  take 
for  granted  have  been  systematically 
denied  to  farmworkers. 

In  short,  we  have  Government  wel- 
fare for  the  cori>orations  and  free  enter- 
prise for  Independent  farmers  and 
farmworkers.  Government  policy  has 
made  the  contest  between  the  family 
farmer  and  the  conglomerate  Incredibly 
unequal. 

Agribusiness  corporations,  fat  with 
subsidies,  and  some  of  whom  are  bent  on 
coutrolllng  the  market  from  "seedling  to 
supermarket,"  are  pushing  fanners  off 
the  land  with  unfair  competition. 

Contrary  to  popular  notion,  and  ac- 
cording to  numerous  USDA  and  univer- 
sity studies,  the  independent  farmer  is 
every  bit  as  efficient  in  producing  food 
and  fiber  as  is  the  large  corporate 
grower.  But  the  Government  Is  provid- 
ing the  corporation  with  the  edge. 

Over  7,000  corporations  have  entered 
farming  in  the  past  decade,  while  the 
rural  outmigration  has  continued  un- 
abated at  800,000  persons  a  year  over  the 
same  period  of  time.  One  million  farms 
have  shut  down  in  the  past  decade — 
that  is  2,000  families  displaced— 2.000 
busted  dreams — every  week,  year  after 
year.  And  the  trend  continues  unabated. 

The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  compound  the  errors  and 
injustices  of  the  past,  or  try  to  remedy 
them. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  one- 
heUl  of  the  remaining  farmers  who  derive 
cash  lxu»me  from  agriculture  which  is 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level? 

What  are  we  doing  to  do  to  save  a  way 
of  life  which  was  at  the  foundation  of 
this  country,  and  which  should  contmue 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  society  ? 

It  is  obvious  by  now  that  urbanization 
has  not  been  the  answer  to  a  better  way 
of  life  for  all  our  people.  And  yet  we 
greatly  exacerbate  our  urban  ills  and 
tensions  with  policies  resulting  in  forc- 
ing people  off  the  land. 

Some  people  see  the  decline  of  our 
rural  society  as  the  inevitable  price  of 
"progress." 

Well.  I  do  not  believe  it — I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  pay  the  price  that  agri- 
business tells  us  we  must  pay:  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  type  of  mechaniaed 
society  that  agribuf  iness  public  relations 
men  envision  is  "progress,"  or  good  for 
America. 

Rural  America  can  be  saved  and  re- 
vitalized if  only  we  have  the  will.  As  a 
beginning  I  would  insist  that  existing 
laws  like  the  restdency  requirement  and 
160-acre  Umitatiaii  concerning  deUvery 
of  Federal  water  be  enforced. 

I  would  Insist  that  special  Interest  pro- 
grams like  the  Callfomia  State  water 
project  be  totally  paid  for  by  their 
intended  beneficiaries. 

I  would  push  to  abolish  discriminatory 
tax  policies  which  allow  farming  corpo- 
rations ^>ecial  advantages.  I  would  en- 
courage legislation  to  give  the  independ- 
ent farmer  access  to  needed  levels  of 
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credit.  I  would  stop  the  Govenunent  from 
acting  a»  the  hiring  agent  for  large, 
corporate  growers. 

I  weruld  see*  greater  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  Government  for  the  fam- 
ily farmer — current  agricultural  research 
Is  too  oriented  toward  agribusiness,  and 
is  carried  on  with  little  regard  for  its 
social  consequences. 

If  after  all  these  steps  had  been  taken, 
and  the  family  farmer  still  found  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage — which  I  firmly 
believe  would  not  be  the  case — I  would 
then  support  subslcfizlng  the  family 
farmer  at  the  expense  of  agribusiness. 
When  the  choice  is  between  people  and 
machines,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  where  the  Government 
should  stand. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
Government  pcUcy  does  play  a  critical 
role  in  rural  America,  it  should  not  be 
the  sole  or  overriding  ftorce  in  determin- 
ing its  futxrre.  That  Is  a  proper  role  for 
various  groups  of  affected  people — farm- 
ers, farmworkers,  rural  businessmen, 
nozifarm  mayors,  consimiers,  environ- 
mentalists and,  yes,  even  agribuslneas- 
men.  Together  we  can  develop  programs 
designed  to  benefit  all  the  people  of  rural 
America,  not  Jiost  a  chosen  few. 

But  we  do  not  have  much  time  to  waste. 
The  average  age  of  a  fsumer  today  is  58 
years — compared  to  38  for  aJl  Americans 
in  the  work  force. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  national  tragedy, 
if  one  day  in  urban  America  we  awoke  to 
discover  that  a  rural  America  of  owner- 
occupied  farms  and  independent  fam- 
ilies had  been  replaced  by  machines 
controlled  from  board  rooms  in  San 
Pranclsco.  Houston,  and  New  York. 

We  must  take  action  now  to  see  that 
this  does  not  occur. 

It  was  with  this  feeltag.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  testified  earlier  this  year  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor.  That  subcommittee  is  doing  ex- 
tremely Important  work  in  determining 
what  are  the  conditions  in  rural  America 
today,  to  what  extent  are  Government 
poUcles  reeponsibie  for  these  conditions, 
and  how  can  we  improve  the  lives  of 
farmers,  farmworkers,  and  all  the  people 
of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  great  in- 
terest In  this  subject,  and  in  view  of  what 
I  hope  will  become  an  Increasing  national 
awareness  of  the  problems  and  changing 
structure  of  our  rural  society,  I  include 
my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  to  the 
RtcoM: 

Statescbnt  ot  Hon.  Jsxoms  R.  Waij)IK,  a 
rmuhkntativ*  tk  coworess  f»om  contba 
CoaxA  OouNTT,  CMsr 

Congressman  W.aldib.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Senator  Taft. 

I  have  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
I  wlU  submit  for  the  record.  I  will  not  read 
the  statement.  I  will  talk  around  it. 

Senator  St»v«»sow.  Without  objeotton. 
your  statement  wttl  be  entered  In  the  rec- 
ord at  the  ead  of  your  testtmoay. 

Congreamaa  Waumk.  Thank  you.  I  would 
flnt  like  to  bring  to  the  atteoUon  of  the  com- 
mittee an  Issue  that  I  suspect  has  been  cov- 
ered in  considerable  detail.  This  is  the  na- 
tional policy  of  landownershtp  and  distribu- 
tion, a  poncy  which  has  allegedly  exlstad 
slnee  ettrty  Axoarlean  history. 
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I  think  It  was  premised  on  the  recognition 
th«t  those  landownershlp  pollolee  In  por- 
tions of  our  country  that  have  oonoentrated 
land  In  single  ownership  have  been  un- 
daalrable.  The  most  outstanding  examples  of 
undesirable  landownershlp  policies  are  the 
plantation  system  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  another  of  more  recent 
date,  but  continuing  period  of  time,  land- 
ownership  policies  In  the  West. 

By  historical  accident  the  concentration  of 
landownershlp  In  the  plantation  system  In 
the  south,  stems  from  the  land  grants  given 
to  tlicn  who  ookKiLzed  that  pcHtlon  of 
America.  Land  grants  In  the  West  stem  from 
a  policy  of  Mexican  land  grants,  for  the  most 
part.  In  contrast  are  the  more  equitable  smd 
beneficial  land  distribution  policies  found 
In  the  Midwest  a  direct  res\Ut  of  the  Home- 
stead Act. 

I  think  if  we  assume  as  an  accurate  state- 
ment ttiat  the  historical  evolution  of  land- 
ownership  In  the  heartland  of  America  was 
beat  for  America,  that  smaU  landowner^lp 
and  the  resulting  social  benefits  that  ensue 
15  ttie  policy  we  should  have  encouraged  as 
we  distributed  our  public  lands,  then.  I  think, 
we  know  that  we  erred  in  the  South  when 
we  did  not  redistribute  the  plantation  sys- 
tem after  the  ClvU  War.  and  when  we  did 
not  redistribute  the  western  lands  when  they 
became  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Having  made  that  statement,  and  it  la  • 
statwnent  which  I  deeply  believe.  I  see  the 
problem  as  how  to  correct  the  error,  that 
when  these  lands  came  Into  the  public  do- 
main they  were  not  distributed  properly. 

We  have  determined,  apparently,  that  we 
will  not  take  the  revolutionary  advice  that 
we  have  consistently  given  as  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  most  notably  In  South  and 
Central  America  and  most  recently  In  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  Insisted  in  our  policies 
with  those  governments  that  stability  of 
their  societies  would  be  largely  dependent 
upon  redistribution  of  the  land  ownership 
patterns  from  the  concentrated  pattern  that 
exists  in  Central  and  South  America  and  In 
South  Vietnam,  to  a  distribution  of  owner- 
ship among  the  people.  This  Is  a  policy  that 
we  have  consistently  attempted  to  follow  m 
our  foreign  affairs  because  we  believe  there 
Is  social  value  to  it.  But  we  have  rejected 
It  as  a  means  of  correcting  historical  error  of 
land  ownership  in  the  South  and  the  West. 
We  have  believed  this  policy  to  be  too  revo- 
lutionary for  us  to  adopt,  but  we  have  In- 
sisted those  foreign  nations  with  whom  we 
deal  adopt  It  in  order  to  bring  stability 
to  their  society. 

What  we  ought  to  do  Is  accomplish  that  re- 
distribution of  lands  and  the  ownership  pat- 
terns of  lands,  partiularly  In  the  West,  by 
other  policies,  most  notably  by  the  proposed 
Land  Reform  Act.  and  the  existing  exoe« 
land  laws  that  apply  to  water  develof>ed  and 
delivered  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclanuktlon.  This 
attempt  at  a  national  policy  said.  "We  be- 
lieve in  America  ttaAt  a  dlstrlbulon  oT  Isind 
as  widely  and  thoroughly  amoiag  the  people 
as  Is  poaalble  is  the  moot  equitable  means  of 
attaining  equity  aiul  stability  in  our  society." 
We  will  encourage  that  distribution  of  land 
by  a  national  policy  that  suggests  that.  If  the 
landowner  deelree  revenues  from  the  general 
treasury  of  the  United  States  In  the  form  of 
sabeMMee.  in  t^la  instance  a  water  subsidy 
he  will  comply  with  the  national  policy  of 
redistributing  his  land  by  the  acceptable 
mwinn  of  selUng  all  land  In  excess  of  the 
aoreagB  limitation  of  ISO  acres  for  one  indi- 
vidual, 320  for  multiples  thereof,  depending 
upon  the  family. 

We  have  also  determined  as  regards  the 
excess  landowner,  that  absentee  ownership 
is  a  policy  that  lends  Itself  to  InstabUlty  In 
soctety  and  that  we  would  discourage  absen- 
tee ownership  In  the  West,  a  factor  that  had 
existed  In  the  West  along  with  oonoentrated 
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land  ownership  sinoe  Ita  eazly  tnaty.  We 
would  attempt  to  redlsttttmte  ttiat  land  and 
to  eliminate  the  abaentaa  owiiWhlp  taoton 
of  the  land  by  applying  ttm  nattonal  polley 
Involved  In  the  ezcea  land  law.  ITiaft  law  baa 
been  on  the  books  slnee  1002.  I  tlftnk  ttiare 
Is  no  one  who  belleres  that  law  has  basn  in 
any  way  successfully  Implemented. 

There  are  few  who  really  b^ere  In  the 
law.  As  nearly  tm  I  can  aaoertaln,  Vh«n  are 
hardly  any  persons,  other  tlian  Paul  Taylor 
at  the  University  of  OaUfomla  and  a  group 
of  people  who  believe  in  him — and  I  am  ooa 
of  those — who  believe  that  the  excess  land 
law  la  desirable. 

The  poUtical  leaderslilp  of  Oallforala  has 
continually  resisted  the  application  of  the  ex- 
cess land  law  and  the  redistribution  at  these 
huge  ttiousand-acre  tracta,  multlthouaand 
aorea  that  are  In  single  and  now  In  oorporata 
ownerablp.  The  pcdltlcal  leaderablp  at  thla 
State  has  expressed  its  disapproval  In  that 
law  in  mass  terms. 

Ttiey  have  said,  for  example,  that  the  160- 
acre  limltsition,  though  it  has  some  validity 
in  t«rma  of  the  concept  of  the  small  farmer, 
should  be  modified.  Gtovemor  Reagan's  task 
force  during  bis  administration  has  come  up 
with  a  figure  of  640  and  the  multlplee  there- 
of. The  pjoint  is,  though,  not  there  Is  a  flgiu« 
In  excess  of  the  180-acre  multiples  available 
under  the  law  that  is  desirable;  the  point 
Is  that  nobody  In  political  leadership  In  Cal- 
Ifcvnla  who  Is  able  to  effect  reform  in  this 
particular  area  believes  that  reform  Is  deslr> 
able.  Or.  if  they  believe  It  Is  desirable,  they 
are  not  willing  to  call  for  that  reform. 

The  national  government,  unhappily  In 
my  view,  has  aided  and  abetted  the  political 
leadership  of  California  In  their  conserva- 
tism. In  their  outspoken  and  successful  at- 
tempts to  avoid  the  application  of  the  ex- 
cess land  laws.  They  have  done  so  In  a  va- 
riety of  ways. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  placing  of  the 
administration  of  that  law  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  an  error  of  grievous 
proportions.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  an  error 
for  these  reasons:  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, like  any  bureaucracy  Is  desirous  of 
maintaining  its  existence  by  engaging  In  as 
many  projects  as  it  can  possibly  include  in 
the  budget  session  of  each  year.  The  excess 
land  law  is  a  hindrance  to  developing  water 
projects  In  the  West  because  those  who  will 
benefit  most  by  those  water  projects,  the 
huge  landowners  of  the  West,  are  resistant 
to  having  their  land  ownership  in  any  way 
denied  to  them  or  redistributed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  excess  land  law. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  approval  of 
projects  throughout  the  West,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  been  given  the  task  of 
enforcing  the  excess  land  law  and  has  been 
greatly  remiss  in  the  administration  of  that 
law.  The  law,  simply  stated,  is  that  the  lands 
In  excess  of  ISO  acres  or  the  multiples  there- 
of permitted  under  the  law  must  be  sold 
at  a  prewater  price  If  you  desire  subsidliied 
Federal  water.  Lands  that  are  In  excess  of 
160  acres  or  multiples  thereof  that  utilize 
federally  developed  and  delivered  water 
must  be  occupied  by  the  owner  thereof.  You 
cannot  be  an  absentee  owner,  because  the 
policy  of  absentee  land  ownership  and  the 
policy  of  huge  land  ownership  is  contrary 
to  national  policy. 

Despite  the  simplicity  and  the  clulty  of 
the  statement  of  the  law.  If  you  were  to  ex- 
amine the  record  of  the  implementation  of 
the  law  by  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation,  you 
would  aasunae  that  It  Is  either  extremely 
complex  or  that  it  Is,  In  fact,  nonexistent. 
They  are  aided  and  abetted  in  their  reluc- 
tance to  enforce  that  law  by  the  Congress 
and  all  administrations.  There  seems  to 
have  been  disagreement  with  the  principles 
of  the  law  by  every  administration  and  every 
Congress  that  has  been  in  existence  since 
1902.  No  one  can  convince  me  that  were 
Congress   and    the    administration    desirous 
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of  implementing  that  national  polioy,  that 
l»w  would  not  have  been  implemanted. 

Beyond  that,  the  law  preaumea  that,  if  an 
iDdlvMttal  owner  wbo  doea  not  deaira  to 
dimX  up  his  maaatra  land  boMUnga  and  U 
able  to  go  it  alone,  he  may  do  sa  ItM^law 
(Joes  not  interfere  wttb  that  opportunttf  or 
that  Individual  daolaton.  But  that  IndlvUhial 
option  was  the  pzeclae  reaaon  for  the  darelop- 
Sant  of  the  Oallfomla  Wat«  Projaot.  the 
applleatton  of  whleh  enalilea  avoldanoa  of  tte 
exeMS  land  law  to  the  corporate  landowners 
in  the  weak  alda  of  the  Oanttal  VaUay.  TUs 
powerful  bko  of  laadownars  waa  ■um.—fiil 
tn  penaadlns  peopl*  tn  OaUf cnila  to  latfMrt 
tbemeelvea  ifi  huga  suioa  to  oonatnuil  ttaa 
water  project  and  to  huoe  eune  that  liava 
socru^  slnoa  that  project  haa  bagaa.  Ttte 
project  was  designed  almoat  eocoluatvaiy  ppUt- 
iP^ny,  certainly  exclusively,  to  arold  the  ap- 
pacatlon  of  the  exoeas  land  law. 

■niat  would  ba  bad  wnongh.  but  at  that 
point,  it  would  seem  to  ma.  ttia  alns.  to  tbe 
extent  they  exist,  are  stna  tbat  reflect  on  the 
State  government  whlob.  rtealgnert  tbe  projaot 
and  persuaded  the  people  of  Oallfomla  tbat 
It  was  In  their  beet  intareet  to  wnbanw>  tbe 
value  and  to  prevent  ttia  redlatrlbtttkm  of 
these  huge  tnoti  of  land  m  CaUfosnla. 

Beyond  that,  bowarer,  tba  sin  bacomee  ex- 
panded and  tbe  national  govemmaat  now  bas 
to  aiHumt  a  major  shaia  of  that  ain.  "One 
Bureau  of  Bedamatlon,  tb»  Depurtmant  of 
Interior,  and  moat  administrations,  both  tbe 
preeent  one  and  the  prevtous  ones,  have 
looked  sympathetically  upon  tbe  appUeatkm 
of  the  Stote  of  Oallfomla  and  tba  Oallfonria 
water  project  for  Fedar&l  funda  to  aaalat  In 
tbe  completion  and  construction  of  integral 
parts  of  tbat  pro  jaet. 

The  first  such  brecw^h  Involved  tbe  San 
Luis  Dam,  when  the  Joint  use  of  that  facility 
was  (^>proved  by  the  Congreaa.  Though  It 
was  never  dearly  determined  tbat  tbe  exoeas 
land  laws  did  not  apply  since  there  waa  an 
Investment  of  Federal  ftmds  In  this  State 
project,  tbat  has  been  tba  reautt  oS  that  ac- 
tion. Bxoeea  land  laws  do  not  ai^y  at  tbe 
preeent  time  to  tbe  delivery  of  any  water 
developed  or  delivered  through  tbe  State 
water  project. 

At  the  present  time  there  la  pending  before 
the  Congress  a  bill  (Hit.  2314)  autborlaed  by 
Craig  Hosmer,  a  Oongreeaman  from  Long 
Beach,  to  construct  a  facility  In  my  dlatrlet,  a 
fact  which  you  might  construe  to  be  unus- 
ual. It  Is  a  major  project  known  as  tbe  Pe- 
ripheral Canal.  Many  years  ago  as  tbe  feaal- 
bUlty  report  states,  it  was  determined  It 
would  cost  about  $208  million,  but  It  quite 
clearly  will  be  many  millions  more  than  tbat 
now. 

Mr.  Hosmer  bas  Introduced  a  bill  sponsored 
by  tbe  Department  of  Interior  and  aponaored 
by  the  California  State  administration  to 
have  the  Federal  Treasury  come  up  with  half 
the  coet  of  the  Peripheral  Canal.  The  Periph- 
eral Canal  is  the  heart  of  the  California  water 
project  because,  without  the  Peripheral 
Canal,  the  quantities  of  water  they  propoeed 
to  deliver  and  contracted  to  deliver  In  tbe 
fifties  cannot  be  delivered  because  salt  would 
be  pumped  up  out  of  the  eatuariea  and  out 
of  the  bay  Into  which  tbe  draft  of  tbe  pumps 
of  the  water  project  are  now  directed.  The 
Peripheral  Canal  will  place  that  draft  43 
miles  upstream  in  the  Sacramento  River  and 
they  will  then  not  be  troubled  with  such  a 
deteriorated  quality  of  water  that  they  can- 
not deliver  it  and  still  be  In  compliance  with 
the  contracts  for  water  delivery. 

If  the  Federal  Oovemment  agrees  with  tbe 
concept  of  tbe  Peripheral  Canal  bill,  that 
we  will,  in  fact,  pick  up  half  of  the  cost  of 
tbe  construction  of  that  facility,  what  we. 
in  fact,  have  said  to  the  State  government  Is 
that  we  approve  of  the  State  of  California's 
decision  to  avoid  the  national  policy  of  ap- 
plication of  the  excess  land  law,  and  we  are 
using  Federal  funds  to  assist  them  In  tbe 


ImplemeotaJUo^  of  tbak.aobana  to  avoid  a 
crttleal  and  eaaentlil  national  poUey  of  land 

Wa  aaalat  in  tba  devrtainaaBt  of  ttta  oal- 
lfomla waiter  prejaet,  la  ocaitravaBtlaa«(  this 
natlooal.  palter  of  loqc.staiidUi«  In  aeea  after 
aaiea.  wa  aaala*  ttt  tas  poUetee  tbatt  baae  t9- 
pUeatian  to  lanea  of  Hurt  natwa.  We  aaalat 
t^prwfgh  tba  Boraau  of  BecUmatloa  in  tba 
planning  of  the  project.  We  have  attempted 
to  ooordlnata  tba  VMeral  projeota  In  a  man- 
ner that  U  meat  befMfioial  to  ttie  State  water 
pxojaat^m  Order  to  aaf*  ttn  ooat  to  the  State 
of  tba JM»tft  water  projeot 

Wa  have  done  everyihlag  we  could,  aa  a  na- 
tional goremment,  to  assist  the  State  of  Oal- 
lfomla In  acting  contrary  to  a  national  policy 
of  long  standing  and  of  tremendous  bene- 
flelal  Impaol  on  American  eodaty.  It  does 
aeem  to  ma  tbat  tba  Ooagreaa  of  tba  United 
atataa  mmI  tlte  exaoutlve  branch  of  tbe  Unltad 
States  has  to  make  up  Ita  mind,  do  we  really 
ballev^  in  the  amall  farmer  In  Amsrloa,  do  we 
really  believe  that  tbe  develtqimant  of  land- 
owxwrablp  in  tbe  Midwest  and  In  tbe  heart- 
lands of  America  was  a  r'Opei'  development  of 
landownerablp,  or  do  we  honeatly  believe  that 
tba  plantation  syatem  in  ttie  South  and  the 
huge  landeanMcahlp  airfctam  in  the  Weat  are 
m  the  beat  mtereat  of  tbe  iiec^e? 

Cleerly  in  OaUfomla,  wbat  la  In  tbe  beat 
Intareet  of  tbe  people  waa  not  given  much 
consideration.  Tbe  political  Influence  c^  the 
people  who  own  theae  massive  tracts  of  land 
Is  enormous  in  OkOlfomla.  That  political  in- 
fluence has  become  greatly  magnified  as  tbe 
ownerablp  of  those  tracta  of  land  moraa  Into 
oorporata  ownership.  TIM  ability  to  pvevont 
the  continuation  of  a  aKuatlon  that,  from 
Ita  inaefitlon.  waa  contrary  to  national  poUoy 
is  beoomlng  remarkably  dlmlixlsbed  as  we 
permit  the  developmenta  of  recent  years  to 
continue. 

It  seema  to  me,  Mr.  Ohatrman,  and  Sen- 
ator Taft.  tbat  someone  in  tbe  Congreaa  must 
make  a  deOnittva  atataaaent  that  tbe  exeeea 
land  law  and  tba  p^oy  cf  aaoaU  ownership 
of  agrteultaral  landa  In  OaUfomla  and  in  the 
rest  of  Hi*  Unltad  Statea  waa  a  desirable 
policy  when  it  waa  Implemented,  when  it  was 
executed  and  when  It  was  formulated  and  is 
an  even  more  desirable  policy  today.  What- 
ever tbe  reasons  that  existed  historically  for 
determination  of  tbe  homestead  method  of 
landownerablp.  thoae  reasons  are  magnified 
In  terms  of  tbe  neeeaalty  of  obtaining  stabil- 
ity In  American  society  today.  All  the  deelr- 
ablllty,  tbe  romance  of  owning  land  and 
farming  on  It  that  la  tbe  fabric  of  America,  Is 
now  more  dramatically  neceaaary  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory. 

I  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  contribu- 
tion tbla  committee  has  made,  coming  Into 
Oallfomla,  a  State  that  more  than  moat  has 
thumbed  its  nose  at  this  policy  la  consklar- 
able.  This  State's  political  leadwshlp  from 
the  beginning,  at  leaat,  of  my  Interest  In  and 
Involvement  In  politics  has  repudiated  that 
policy  and  has  sought  to  prevent  Its  applica- 
tion and  has  sought  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  that  pcAlcy  ever  being  Imple- 
mMited  in  California  for  Callfomlans. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  minnxsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdttv,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  been  my  policy  at  the  close  of 
each  Congress  to  report  to  the  people 

of  the  Eighth  District  on  the  results  of 
our  legislative  efforts.  This  92d  Congress 


bM  beecL  a  momentous  one  marked  by  tbe 
raffiff  of  some  at  the  most  slaolflcant 
legjalation  in  many  years  Innlnritng  the 
water  poUution  control  bUl.  th»  nvenue 
sharing  as  well  aa  the  maaiive  higher 
education  and  aodal  security  amend- 
ments passed  daring  the  final  dnys  of 
the  secoDd  seesion. 

Yet,  the  agenda  of  unfinished  btui- 
ness  is  eoually  impressive:  the  Federal 
highway  bUl.  national  health  insurance, 
pauian  reform,  otxunimor  protection  and 
comprelienclve  tax  reform— all  issues  of 
ooncam  to  a  large  ntimber  of  Americans. 

Overshadowtng  and  eharaot»lzlng  the 
92d  Congrees  has  beeo  the  Presideiit's 
opposition  to  significant  legislation  dem- 
onstrated by  his  ezerdse  of  tbe  Presi- 
^futifti  veto  and  Impoundment  of  funds 
to  sreatly  ourtaU  important  health,  edu- 
oatlott,  manpower  and  agriculture  pro- 
grams. Congress  devoted  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  energy  in  the  fight 
to  rearrange  the  President's  prioriUee 
which  have  sent  $60  billion  to  the  war  in 
Indochina  or  $1,200  for  every  American 
family  of  four  while  at  the  same  time 
he  opposed  ftmding  for  vital  domestic 
programs. 

In  addition,  Congress  persisted  in  tbe 
fight  to  end  tbe  vkt  through  legislative 
means  but  the  92d  Congress  began  and 
has  ended  with  oonflict  and  bloodshed  in 
Vietnam,  and  1,808  American  men  still 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action. 

"Hie  crowning  achievement  of  the  92d 
Congress  was  the  unprecedented  10-to-l 
override  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  veto  In 
the  last  hours  before  Congress  adjourn- 
ed. 

Blatnik  persuaded  the  House  £uid  Sen- 
ate leadership  to  hold  Congrees  in  session 
until  mldnijiit.  October  17,  the  Presi- 
dent's deadline  to  either  sign  or  veto  tbe 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972. 

The  veto  came  shortly  before  midnight 
and  the  Senate  overrode  It  that  night. 
Tlie  next  day  Blatnik  mustered  forces  In 
the  House  for  an  overwhelming  247 -to- 
23  endorsement  of  the  Blatnik  clean 
water  program. 

The  President  also  vetoed  Blathik's 
1971  jobs  and  economic  development  leg- 
islation, and  may  pocket  veto  the  1972 
bill  now  on  his  desk.  He  has  until  mid- 
night, November  1,  to  sign  It;  without 
signature  the  measure  does  not  become 
law. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has 
charted  solid  legislative  accomplish- 
ments under  Blatwtk's  chairmanship,  in 
the  fields  of  water  pollution  control,  eco- 
nomic development,  flood  control,  and 
disaster  relief,  despite  constant  opposi- 
tion from  the  White  House,  during  com- 
mittee work  on  various  measures,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  despite  the  vetoes. 

CLEAJf   WATKX   ACT 

Blatnik's  Clean  Water  Act  is  now  law. 
Authorized  at  $24.6  bilUon  through  Jime 
1975,  with  a  goal  of  clean  water  by  1986, 
it  is  the  Itu-gest  and  most  far-reaching 
piece  of  environmental  legislation  ever 
ensicted. 

"Much  of  the  credit  for  this  accom- 
plishment must  go  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, John  A.  Blatnik,"  said  Rep.  Robkxt 
E.  JoNM,  Democrat  of  Alabama,  who 
chaired  the  marathon  39-ses&ion  House/ 
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Seiuit«  conference.  "Blatnoc,  who  ha« 
been  leadliiff  the  fl^t  for  clean  water 
since  we  entered  Congress  together  back 
In  1940,  must  surely  regard  this  as  a 
milestone  In  his  career. " 

nmaomatfTAL  kivtobt 

Blatnoc  called  the  House's  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  of  the  President's  veto  "a 
turning  point  in  environmental  history." 
BuATNZK  continued: 

We  tuivB  cJuJterad  %  new  course  for  tbe 
futtire  of  Amerles  and  underwritten  the 
pl*dg«  of  •  elMUt  e&ylrooinent  for  tbe  ^ung 
people  of  today  to  enjoy  tocnorrow. 

ThiM  la  no  ordlnmry  vote.  It  u  an  over- 
whelming expreeeion,  by  »  10-to-l  margin,  of 
tbe  profound  oommltment  of  tbe  House  and 
Senate  to  an  effective,  workable,  realistic 
cleaa  w»ter  program. 

I  join  millions  of  Americana  everywhere  In 
expreaalng  heartfelt  hope  that  tbe  President 
wUl  abide  by  thla  Congreaalonal  mandate, 
backed  by  tbe  will  of  tbe  people,  and  make 
an  eqiially  strong  commitment,  by  getting 
tbe  oonatructlon  program  under  way.  and  by 
carrying  out  tbe  enforcement  provUlona  of 
tbe  law. 

CT.SAN    BT    1088 

The  bill  provides  $18  billion  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  municipalities,  for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants,  in- 
cluding sewage  collection  systems.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  will  contribute  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  building  a  com- 
munity's waste  treatment  plant,  leaving 
it  up  to  the  States  and  local  municipali- 
ties to  work  out  the  funding  of  the  re- 
maining 25  percent. 

Under  the  Blatnik  legislation,  commu- 
niUes  must  install  secondary  treatment 
facilities  for  all  mimiclpal  wastes  by 
mid- 1977,  and  more  advanced  disposal 
methods  by  mid- 1983. 

For  Industry,  the  bill  establishes  a  two- 
phase  program,  with  Increasingly  tight- 
ening restrictions  on  industrial  pollu- 
tion, coming  in  mld-1977  and  mid-1983, 
backed  up  by  fines  and  imprisonment  for 
violators. 

It  provides  for  enforcement  through  a 
permit  system  administered  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
States. 

It  requires  an  Impact  study  of  the  en- 
vironmental, technological,  economic, 
and  social  effects  that  would  result  from 
enforcing  the  1983  regulation  on  indus- 
try, and  attaining  the  1985  goal  of  pollu- 
tion-free water. 

The  Blatnik  legislation  provides  for 
citizen  suits  against  the  Government  or 
a  private  Interest  for  violation  or  failure 
to  carry  out  msuidatory  provisions  of  the 
law,  in  accordance  with  the  n.S.  Supreme 
Court  s  1972  decision.  Sierra  Club  against 
Morton. 

BLATNIK  CLXAN  WATBB  PTONXn 

Blathik's  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  wrote  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  devoted  9  months  to  public  hearings, 
listened  to  294  witnesses  and  received 
135  additional  statements,  totaling  4,200 
pages  of  printed  testimony. 

Following  House  passage  of  the  bill  in 
late  March,  by  a  vote  of  376  to  14.  the 
House  and  Senate  held  39  grueling  con- 
ference sessions  ironing  out  differences 
between  the  two  versions. 

The  final  bill  emerged  from  conference 
and  passed  both  House  and  Senate  on 
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October  4,  by  votes  of  366  to  11  In  the 
House  and  74  to  0  in  the  Senate. 

Blatnik.  who  alone  pioneered  the  first 
national  water  pollution  control  program 
in  1956,  and  slnglehandedly  wrote  the 
bill,  marshaled  support  and  drove  It 
through  both  House  and  Senate  and  into 
law,  considers  the  1972  act  a  historic 
triumph  not  only  because  It  finally 
provides  adequate  funds  which  are  the 
basic  requirement  of  a  clean  water  pro- 
gram, and  the  enforcement  mechanism 
but  because  It  has  the  overwhelming 
support  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

■coNOMic  vswjortuatr 

Job-creating  economic  development 
legislation  has  faced  rough  going  from 
the  administration  since  the  beginning 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

Blatnik  has  given  top  priority  to  jobs 
and  commimity  development  through- 
out the  92d  Congress,  concentrating  on 
the  Upper  Qreat  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  accelerated  public 
works  programs,  all  of  which  were  cre- 
ated by  BLATinx's  legislation  and  are  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 

A  2-year,  $3.56  billion  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic development  bill,  which  authorizes 
$100  milUon  annually  for  the  Upper 
Oreat  Lakes  Regional  Commission,  $250 
million  a  year  for  the  Job-creating  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  and  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  through  June  1974. 
is  now  on  the  President's  desk  awaiting 
signature  or,  possibly,  pocket  veto. 

That  it  is  on  the  President's  desk  Is  due 
largely  to  Blatnik's  determination  to 
help  Jobless  Americans  and  hard-pressed 
communities  throughout  the  country. 
Blatnik's  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  wrote  the  bill,  managed  it 
on  the  House  floor,  and  sent  It  to  the  Sen- 
ate where  it  languished  until  the  last 
days  of  the  92d  Congress  when  Blatnik 
by  personal  influence  and  persuasion, 
drove  It  out  of  committee  and  onto  the 
Senate  floor. 

Then,  in  2  days  of  hard  bargaining,  he 
beat  back  attempts  to  delete  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  providing  protection  for 
workers  whose  Jobs  are  lost  due  to  en- 
forcement of  pollution  control  measures, 
and  defeated  an  attempt  to  weaken  the 
enforcement  powers  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

The  battle  ended  between  9  and  11  Sat- 
urday night,  October  14,  when  Blatnik 
engineered  the  bill  through  both  House 
and  Senate  and  sent  it  to  the  White 
House  under  oloud  of  a  veto. 

DPFXa  OaSAT  I.AKX8  mCOIONAl,  coMMianoif 

The  Blatnik  legislation  authorizes  $100 
million  annually  through  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission — UGLRC — which  provides 
grants  and  technical  assistance  for  In- 
dustrial parks,  airports  and  access  roads, 
vocational  training  schools,  pollution 
control,  health  care  facilities,  and  tour- 
ism. UGLRC  covers  119  counties  in 
northern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan. 

Regional  Development  Commissions 
are  authorised  a  total  of  over  $1  billion 
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through  fiscal  1974;  $100  mllllofD  aimuaUy 
Is  authorized  for  each  of  the  regions  like 
Upper  Great  Lakes  whose  develoisnent 
plans  have  been  approved,  and  $30  mil- 
lion annually  for  regions  ^111  in  the 
planning  stage. 

The  Blatnik  bill  also  provides  $1.1  bll- 
lion  in  direct  and  sigplementary  grants 
for  long-term  development  and  employ- 
ment projects;  $340  million  for  piUdie 
works  and  business  loans,  and  loan  and 
lease  guarantees;  $100  mllUon  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  including  $15  million  for 
operation  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams under  EDA;  $100  million  for  grant 
and  loan  assistance  to  economic  devel- 
opment centers;  and  $40  million  planning 
and  administration  expenses  for  eco- 
nomic development  districts.  All  authori- 
zations are  through  fiscal  1974. 

ACOrUCSAlTD  FT7BUC   WOUCS 

llie  bill  authorizes  $500  million, 
through  fiscal  1974,  for  accelerated  public 
works — ^APW — a  short-range  immediate 
Impact,  Job-creating  program  aimed  at 
areas  where  unemployment  is  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  national  average. 

The  legislation  extends  the  Economic 
Development  Administration — EDA — 
which  provides  long-term  development 
funds  and  technical  assistance  to  areas 
suffering  excessive  imemployment  or  im- 
deremployment. 

Blatnik  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the 
bill  a  provision  authorizing  $40  million 
for  pltuming  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  economic  development  districts 
like  the  Arrowhead  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  in  northeastern  Min- 
nesota. 

ENVnONMENTAL  EmCTB 

This  bill  hicludes  an  Important  en- 
vironmental effects  title  authorizing  as- 
sistance to  workers  whose  Jobs  are  lost 
due  to  pollution-control  measures.  Under 
this  title,  a  worker  who  has  lost  his  job 
because  of  pollution-control  requirements 
would  be  eligible  for  imemployment  com- 
pensation for  up  to  a  year  and  a  hsdf  at  a 
rate  of  60  percent  of  his  former  wages; 
temporary  mortgage  or  rental  pajrments 
for  up  to  a  year  If  he  faces  eviction  be- 
cause he  cannot  make  the  payments; 
reemployment  assistance  services;  and 
retisonable  moving  expenses  to  a  new 
place  of  employment. 

The  same  title  provides  for  long-term, 
low-Interest  loans  to  businesses  through- 
out the  country,  to  help  them  Install  pol- 
lution control  equipment  to  comply  with 
envlronmentsd  standards,  remain  in  op- 
eration, and  preserve  Jobs. 

OTHBt    BLATNIK    COMMriTE*    LXOISLATION    NOW 
LAW 

National  dam  inspection  program — re- 
quires Federal  inspection  of  the  Nation's 
dams  to  help  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
flood  disasters  that  struck  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.,  and  the  threat  that  looms  over 
other  dams  whose  condition  is  a  question 
mark.  The  bill  directs  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  begin  the  inspection  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  practicable  and  to  re- 
port Its  findings  to  Congress  no  later 
than  July  1,  1974. 

Flood  control — Authorizes  funds  for 
flood  control  projects  and  studies;  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  deauthorlzation 
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of  Corps  of  KiniiiwiiB  projects  no  loncer 
oonidered  necessary;  and  makes  fall 
proTlsian  for  public  hearings  bvfora  a 
pnjeet  is  begun. 

Emergency  Highway  Relief  Act— Pro- 
vidCB  $200  million  for  this  fiscal  year  to 
hrip  the  Nation  recover  from  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  the  Rapid  City.  8.  Dak., 
floods  and  tropical  storm  Agnee. 

Disaster  assistance  to  medical  facili- 
ties—Provides  financial  assistance  for  re- 
construction or  repair  of  private  non- 
profit medical  care  facilities  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 
AWAmifo  AcnoN 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act — Contains 
$3  mUllon  authorization  for  construc- 
tion of  underpass  to  replace  hazardous 
railroad  crossing  in  Anolca;  $90  minion 
for  development  of  Oreat  River  Road,  a 
scenic  historic  and  recreational  roadway 
along  the  Mississippi  River;  creates  new 
program  of  economic  growth  center 
highways  designed  to  stimulate  new  eco- 
nomic activity  In  smaller  oommunltiee; 
over  $2  billion  for  highway  safety  pro- 
grams; $3  bllUon  for  capital  grants  for 
msss  transit  and  $400  million  for  mass 
transit  operating  subsidies. 

THX    93D    OONOaSSS:     A    LOOK    AHBAB 

Blatnik  has  set,  as  his  committee's  No. 
1  priority  next  year,  hearings  which  will 
lead  to  development  of  a  national  growth 
policy. 

TjacklPg  such  a  policy^  the  Natlmi  has 
so  far  continued  to  encourage  concen- 
tration of  population  and  industry  in  the 
already  crowded,  polluted  urban  areas. 
Pe(»)le  are  forced  to  move  to  cities  for 
Jobs  and  other  opportunities,  and  indus- 
try locates  where  there  is  a  large  labor 
pool  and  market. 

Blatnik's  committee  will  prdie  ex- 
isting programs,  explore  new  ideas,  and 
to  try  to  develop  a  policy  which  will  lead 
to  hftiftpr^ri  growth,  and  a  better  distri- 
bution of  people  and  industry. 

Programs  under  Blatnik's  committee, 
such  as  water  pollution,  economic  devel- 
opment and  highwajrs  have  a  definite 
national  Impact  on  where  people  and 
businesses  locate,  and  can  play  a  large 
role  in  providing  far  wider  choice  of  lo- 
cation and  life  style  than  Is  now  avail- 
able to  the  American  people. 

CONOSXS8   AMD    PaCSDKNT    HATX    DUiaaUTF 

NATIONAL   PUOBITIXB 

A  sharp  distinction  between  the  legis- 
lative goals  of  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  apparent  when  reviewing  this 
administration's  unique  record  of  19 
vetoes. 

Vetoes  of  other  Presidents  have  gen- 
erally been  reserved  for  blUs  designed  to 
benefit  private  Individuals  or  special  in- 
terests. However,  in  President  Nixon's 
case,  there  is  a  consistent  pattern  of  op- 
position to  significant  legislation  aimed 
at  helping  the  working  man,  the  student, 
the  veteran,  the  poor  smd  the  elderly. 
Here  are  some  revealing  examples  of  how 
the  President  has  exercised  this  critical 
weapon; 

Vetoed  three  of  the  last  four  education 
appropriations  bills; 

Vetoed  funds  for  manpower  training 
and  public  service  employment  programs 
for  1970; 

Vetoed  a  measure  to  include  fireflgfat- 
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en  within  tbe  uatetom  of 
ooeupatlons  for  retirwmmt  beneflte  in 
ISTfr— although  be  stgned  this  poropoeal 
into  law  in  19T2— an  etoetton  year; 

Vetoed  an  anthoilMtlon  of  ms  mil- 
lion to  pnimote  family  praetioe  medicine 
and  to  assist  medical  schools  in  reilevlng 
a  shortage  of  doctors  in  general  practice 
for  1971-78; 

Vetoed  Job-creating  accelerated  public 
worics  Ull,  which  Blathxx  authored,  to 
provide  hoqiltals  and  nursing  homes, 
sewage  treatment  plants,  and  water  and 
sewer  lines  In  1971; 

Vetoed  veterans  and  housing  mnvo- 
priations  for  1971; 

Vetoed  economie  opporttmlty  amend- 
ments Including  extensive  child  day  care 
faeilitlee  in  1971; 

Vetoed  a  pdLltleal  broadcasting  meas- 
ure to  limit  expenditures  for  broadcast 
adrertl^ng  for  Federal  and  gubernato- 
rial candidates; 

Vetoed  the  HUl-Burton  Hospital  Con- 
struction Act  for  197S — overridden: 

Vetoed  temporary  20-percent  Increase 
in  railroad  retirement  benefits  in  1972 — 
overridden;  and 

Vetoed  $24.6  billion  water  pollution 
control  bill. 

Congrees  passed  these  measures  In  re- 
sponse to  serious  prc^dems  vrtoieh  affect 
the  lives,  health,  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  President  Nixon's  rec- 
ord stands  out  from  all  other  XJS.  Pres- 
idents because  his  vetoes  have  been  di- 
rected at  legislation  \i^ch  benefits 
Americans  who  most  need  assistance: 
those  on  retirement  pensions,  those  in 
need  of  health  care,  those  attending 
schools,  those  needing  training  for  Jobs, 
those  unemployed  (x-  undtfemidoyed. 

rAB-BKACHUfO  LHUSLATXOIT  KHACTBD 

Among  those  measures  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  vital  areas  are  higher  edu- 
cation legislation,  revisions  In  social  se- 
curity law,  as  well  as  revenue  sharing, 
veterans  benefits,  drug  measures,  the 
eqiial  rights  amendment  and  countless 
other  bills. 

KDVCATION 

This  session  Congress  passed  massive 
higher  ediication  legislation  authoriz- 
ing approximately  $20  billion  through 
fiscal  1975  cmd  setting  new  precedents 
for  Federal  support  of  higher  education. 
Ttie  legislation  strengthens  and  expands 
existing  Federal  higher  ediication  stu- 
dent assistance  programs. 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
bill  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  needy 
students  which  vrill  entitte  any  student 
admitted  to  an  accredited  institution  of 
higher  education  to  a  Federal  grant 
based  on  hit  need.  In  addition,  for  the 
first  time  It  would  provide  general  sup- 
port for  institutions  of  higher  ediica- 
tion  on  a  continuing  basis,  depending  on 
the  number  of  basic  grant  recipients  in 
Its  student  body  and  amoimts  of  other 
Federal  student  aid  received  by  Its  stu- 
dents. 

Strong  provisions  are  also  Included 
to  combat  sex  bias  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, funds  for  Innovative  teaching 
techniques,  emergency  funds  for  insti- 
tutions in  temporary  fiscal  difficulties 
and  special  assistance  for  oommunity 
colleges. 
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"ntle  IV  of  this  leglilatton.  tbe  Indian 
Education  Act,  is  baMd  on  a  btll  wbleh 
Blathik  orlglnaUy  oospoosored  to  au- 
tborin  grants  for  planning  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  Improre  tbe  educa- 
tional otrporttmitias  affordad  Indian 
children  and  to  allow  local  control  over 
their  education  programs.  Over  1.200 
Indian  scbooleblldren  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  program  in  tbe 
rai^th  COngresskmal  Olstriet  akma. 

Although  no  budget  reouest  was  forth- 
coming from  the  Presidant  to  fxmd  this 
act.  Blatnik  and  other  Oongrwimen 
pushed  for  Inclusion  of  these  funds  in 
the  Labor-HEW  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  and  tbe  conference  oommtt- 
tee  finally  agreed  on  $18  million  to  fund 
the  Ihdlan  Education  Act. 

OCCTTPanONAl,  BDirCATIOM 

The  bill  also  emphasises  the  inxpar- 
tance  of  the  occupational  edueation  field 
with  tbe  creation  of  a  new  section  imder 
the  law  which  specifically  authorises 
many  new  occupational  education  pro- 
grams and  establishes  a  new  Bureau  of 
OocuiMttional  and  Adult  Education  with- 
in the  Office  of  Education. 

In  addition.  Congress  also  passed  Into 
law  the  Vocational  RehatalllUtlon  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  to  extend  and  re- 
vise the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  vocational  and  for  expanded  reeearch 
and  training  with  respect  to  handi- 
capped individuals. 


After  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  December  1971,  Congress  took 
the  lead  In  rapid  Implementation  of  some 
of  the  most  urgent  proposals  which  had 
come  out  of  the  Conference. 

In  June  of  1972  Congress  enacted  a  20- 
percent  across-the-board  social  security 
Increase  ^rtilch  Blatnik  had  originally 
cosponsored  and  fought  hard  to  enact. 
Congress  also  passed  and  provided  full 
funding  of  $100  million  for  legislation  to 
assure  citizens  over  90  at  least  one  hot. 
nutritious  meal  5  days  a  we^  The  House 
took  the  eariy  lead  and  the  Senate  later 
passed  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  to  conduct  reeearch  on  the 
special  health  problems  of  tbe  elderly 
and  to  study  the  adng  process. 

As  the  session  raced  to  a  cloee.  2  years 
of  hearings  and  committee  work  culmi- 
nated in  the  aiqvoval  of  tbe  oompre- 
henslve  social  seciuity  legislation.  HJl.  1. 
Tht  controversial  welfare  title  which  bad 
caused  delay  of  approval,  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  and  tbe  final  vote  on  tbe 
conference  report  was  taken  tbe  week  of 
adjournment.  Included  in  tbe  bill  are  tbe 
following  provisions: 

BASIC  paonsioMs  or  hji.  i 

First.  Raise  widow's  and  widower's 
benefits  to  100  percent  of  tbe  spouse's 
entitlement — up  from  82  V^  percent. 

Second.  Increase  from  $1.8W  to  $2,100 
the  amoimt  a  beneficiary  can  earn  with- 
out loss  of  benefits.  For  income  over 
$2,100,  benefits  would  be  redtwed  $1  for 
each  $2  earned. 

Itilrd.  Allow  those  working  beyond  re- 
tirement age  to  build  up  higher  pennons. 
One-twelfth  of  1  percent  Increase  for 
each  moBtti  aflsr  06  an  annullr  is  not 
paid. 
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Fourth.  EgtabUsb  a  new  minimum 
mnnthly  benefit  under  social  security  up 
to  $170  a  month  lor  30  years'  coverage. 
De^ignad  to  help  those  who  liave  con- 
sistently worked  at  low  wages. 

fUth.  Reduce  the  waiting  period  to  be- 
gin receiving  disability  benefits  from  6 
months  after  onset  of  disability  to  5 
months.  Effective  January  1073. 

Sixth.  Will  federalize,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1974,  programs  of  assistance  to  about 
3  million  aged,  blind,  a<id  disabled. 

Seventh.  Will  extend  madicare  cover- 
age, effective  July  1973,  to  1.7  million 
persons  who  have  been  eligible  to  receive 
disability  benefits  for  at  least  2  yeans. 

Eighth.  Provides  for  the  payment  of 
medicare  benefits  for  inpatient  hospital 
services,  physicians'  services  and  ambu- 
lance services  for  care  furnished  outside 
the  United  States  if  a  foreign  hospital  Is 
closer  or  more  accessible  from  the  pa- 
tient's residence  than  a  U.S.  hospital. 

Ninth.  Permits  individuals  not  now 
eligible  for  medicare/part  A  coverage — 
for  example,  State  and  municipal  em- 
ployees— to  be  enrolled  on  either  a  group 
or  Individual  basis  by  paying  a  monthly 
premium  of  $33.  Individuals  must  also 
enroll  for  part  B  In  order  to  qualify  for 
part  A  Insurance. 

Blatwik  introduced  legislation  con- 
cerning pass-along  benefits  and  medicare 
which  was  incorporated  in  modified  form 
as  part  of  HJl.  1. 

OU>BI    AMTBTTtNa 

In  addition.  Congress  passed  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Older  Americana  Act,  orig- 
inally enacted  to  institute  a  5 -year  pro- 
gram to  coordinate  Federal  activities 
dealing  with  the  elderly.  The  biU  provides 
greatly  Increased  funding  for  States  in 
the  areas  of  transportation,  nutrition, 
preretirement,  recreation,  and  housing, 
as  wdl  as  coimsellng  and  training  for 
middle-aged  and  older  workers. 

Blatnik  also  Introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Aging 
and  to  create  a  nonlegislative  select  com- 
mittee in  the  House  to  investigate  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  elderly. 

Bi.ATTnK  pointed  out  that  the  social 
and  economic  problems  which  plague 
.America  have  special  impact  on  her  20 
million  older  citizens: 

Wa  have  a  particular  and  very  special  re- 
sponalbUlty  to  our  senior  citizens  who  have 
lived  full  Uvea  and  contributed  to  building 
our  society  only  to  be  left  in  poverty  with 
urgent  health,  tranaportatlon  and  housing 
needs. 

BI.ATWIK  also  Introduced  legislation 
which  was  included  as  part  of  H.R.  1,  the 
comprehensive  legislation  including  so- 
cial security,  medicare,  and  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

BXTKirme    sHABtmi 

Revenue  sharing  legislation,  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate  In  the  final 
days  of  the  session,  contains  approxi- 
mately 110,780,866  for  counties  and 
conunimitles  in  Minnesota's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional E>istrict  for  the  first  year  of 
the  5-ye«x  program. 

These  revenue  sharing  funds  are  retro- 
active to  January  1872  and  will  be  por- 
tioned out  in  two  half-year  payments. 
The  bill  was  passed  with  the  limitation 
that  the  local  and  county  sliare  of  the 
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funds  for  operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditures must  be  used  in  the  following 
"priority  areas"  specifically  cited  in  the 
law:  public  safety,  environmental  pro- 
tection, public  transportation,  health, 
recreation,  libraries,  social  services  for 
poor  or  aged  and  financial  administra- 
tion. 

The  overall  revenue  sharing  authoriza- 
tion will  increase  approximately  $150 
million  a  year  nationally  and  as  the 
populatlcm  changes  the  individual  State 
allocations  will  change  proportionately. 

This  law  will  allocate  approximately 
$103.9  million  to  Minnesota  for  the  first 
year,  of  which  $34.6  million  goes  directly 
to  the  State  and  $69.3  million  to  counties, 
municipalities  and  townships.  Although 
preliminary  amounts  have  been  widtiy 
circulated,  exact  allocations  have  not 
actually  been  computed  due  to  incom- 
plete statistics  regarding  tax  effort 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  distrib- 
bution  formula.  However,  the  final 
amounts  should  soon  be  computed  and 
checks  should  begin  arriving  within  a 
month. 

XQTTAI.    HI0HT8    AMBtOUEifT 

Three  years  after  women  won  the 
right  to  vote  in  1920,  the  first  equal 
rights  amendment  was  introduced  in 
Congress.  It  was  not  until  October  12. 

1971,  that  House  Joint  Resolution  208 
passed  the  House.  It  passed  the  Senate 
in  March  1972,  and  is  currently  awaiting 
ratification  by  the  States.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  ratified  by  21  of  the  38 
States  required  to  approve  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  Minnesota  is 
scheduled  to  consider  at  the  1973  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Blatnik,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
amendment,  said  upon  passage: 

We  have  finally  passed  a  measure  to  rec- 
ognize women  and  men  alike  as  human 
Individuals  with  a  right  to  equal  protection 
and  the  accompanying  social  Justice.  From 
this  point,  we  must  move  forward  to  provide 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  In  employ- 
ment, education  tind  full  participation  in  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  country. 

VrmULNB   AITAIBS 

The  House  and  Senate  agreed  on  and 
sent  to  the  President  a  veterans  educa- 
tional assistance  bill.  It  increases  bene- 
fits by  26.7  percent  for  veterans  pursuing 
a  full  time  course  of  education  which 
will  raise  the  educational  assistance  of  a 
single  veteran  to  $220.  of  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent  to  $281,  two  dependents  to 
$298  with  $18  added  for  each  additional 
dependent. 

The  bill,  retroactive  to  September  1. 

1972,  also  increases  on-the-job  training 
benefits  by  48  percent  and  equalizes  bene- 
fits between  male  and  female  veterans. 

In  addition,  a  10-percent  increase  in 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  for  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities 
has  been  signed  as  was  a  similar  in- 
crease in  additional  allowances  paid  to 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  with 
a  50-percent  or  more  disability.  The  in- 
creases were  effective  July  1,  1972  and 
should  have  been  in  the  August  checks. 

In  the  last  few  days  of  the  session,  the 
House  cleared  for  signature  by  the  Pres- 
ident legislation  which  would  provide  im- 
proved medical  care  for  wives  and  chil- 
dren or  survivors  of  disabled  veterans 
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with  service-connected  disabOltleB,  es- 
tabUsbed  eight  new  medical  schools  in 
affiliation  with  Veterans'  AdmtQ]stratio& 
hospitals,  and  established  a  national 
cemetery  system  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

DKTrCB 

Congress  actively  considered  legislation 
in  the  area  of  dnig  control  and  regulation 
this  session  of  Congress.  One  of  the  first 
bills  enacted  into  law  was  the  Drug  Abuse 
OfBce  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  which 
provides  for  a  coordinated  Federal  attack 
on  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  It  creates 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  authorizes  slightly  more 
than  $1  billion  through  fiscal  1975  for 
these  activities,  research  funds  and  State 
grants. 

In  addition,  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  and  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  provides  an  increase  from  $1  million 
to  $4  million  for  the  Commission  on 
Marihu£ina  and  Drug  Abuse.  Also  passed 
and  enacted  into  law  was  legislation  to 
require  manufacturers  and  processors  of 
drugs  to  submit  lists  of  all  drugs  manu- 
factured or  processed  for  commercial  dis- 
tribution. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Also  enacted  Into  law  this  Congress  is 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
which  will  provide  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment.  It  serves  the  dual 
piffpose  of  finding  jobs  for  imemployed 
persons  in  time  of  high  unemploj^ment — 
4.5  percent  or  more — and  also  sisslst 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
ing needed  public  services.  Special  pro- 
visions are  included  for  returning  vet- 
erans as  well  as  for  areas  where  the  local 
rate  of  imemployment  is  above  6  percent. 
This  was  signed  into  law  July  12,  1972. 

RintAL  DEVELOPMKNT 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
will  provide  for  the  development  of  rural 
areas  and  authorize  funds  for  colleges 
and  universities  to  coordinate  rural  re- 
search, training,  and  technical  assist- 
ance. It  win  sdlow  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultvire  to  furnish  technical  assistance 
and  cost  sharing  to  public  agencies  and 
organizations  for  quality  management, 
control  and  abatement  of  agriculture  re- 
lated pollution. 

SCHOOL   LtTNCH  ACT 

National  School  Limch  Act  amend- 
ments were  enacted  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  utilize  up  to  $25 
mlUion  in  section  32  funds  between  May 
and  September  of  1972  for  summer  non- 
school  programs.  The  nonschool  food 
programs  were  extended  for  3  years, 
through  fiscal  1975  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  was  amended  to  extend  the 
school  breakfast  program  for  3  years. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  delighted  to  join  in  this  special 
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tribute  to  oar  good  friend  and  coUeague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCuixoch)  .  Bnx  Mc- 
CauJOCB  hM  served  with  distinction  In 
this  body  for  a  quarter  of  a  ceatuiy,  and 
I  do  not  use  that  term  loosely.  He  hM 
especially  distinguished  himself  as  a  true 
friend  and  supporter  of  civil  rights  and 
has  been  most  effective  in  his  capacity 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Since  I  came  to  this  body  in  IMl.  I 
have  alwajrs  looked  to  Bzli.  McCullocr 
for  his  special  expertise,  wisdom,  and 
giMance  in  the  Important  areas  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  and  I  think  we 
will  all  greatly  miss  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  and  experience  in  the  future. 
Certainly,  no  one  in  this  body  surpasses 
him  in  taking  seriously  the  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  for  he  has  daily 
demonstrated  his  deep  dedication  to  pre- 
serving and  extending  the  basic  riglits 
and  liberties  guaranteed  under  our 
founding  doctrine.  In  this  respect,  his 
has  always  been  the  voice  of  courage  and 
conscience,  and  the  many  great  civil 
rights  acts  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury stand  as  a  living  montunent  to  his 
convictions  and  diligent  efforts. 

I  think  I  have  been  especially  privi- 
leged in  working  closely  with  Bill  Mc- 
culloch as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
leadership,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
which  he  has  also  served.  These  oppor- 
timities  have  given  me  a  special  insight 
Into  the  character  of  this  outstanding 
individual  and  legislator  and  moreover 
have  yielded  a  close  and  warm  personal 
relationship  which  I  shall  always  cherish. 
We  will  truly  miss  him. 


VETERANS    LEGISLATION    IN    THE 
92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  presently  over  28  million  veter- 
ans in  the  United  States.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  dependents  and  survivors  they 
comprise  approximately  47  percent  of 
our  population.  Keeping  track  of  their 
needs  and  problems  and  finding  solu- 
tions is  one  of  Congress  most  important 
responsibilities.  The  92d  Congress,  with 
the  help  and  guidance  of  our  national 
veterans'  organizations,  has  been  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  many  of  these 
needs,  and  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  our  accomplishments. 

One  of  our  most  important  legislative 
victories  and  one  in  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  directly,  was 
the  battle  over  the  threatened  cutback 
of  VA  hospitals.  The  House  passed  a 
resolution  prohibiting  the  closing  of  VA 
hospitals  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  We  also  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropria- 
tions, a  congressional  mandate  that  the 
VA  maintain  an  average  daily  patlmt 
census  of  not  less  than  85,500. 
cxvm — assa— Part  as 
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In  doing  so  we  pat  ounelves  clearly  on 
record.  Cbogress  win  not  tolente  having 
the  VA  hospital  system  Jeopardiied  by 
the  President's  budget  cutters.  This  sys- 
tem serves  not  only  our  veterans,  but 
our  entire  Nation  as  well,  through  its 
extensive  research  and  medical  training 
facilities. 

The  Md  Congress  passed  several  other 
measures  to  expand  and  improve  the  VA 
medl<?ftl  system.  The  VA  Medical  School 
Assistance  and  Health  Service  Person- 
nel Training  Act  of  1971  provides  for  as- 
sistance to  States  in  establishing  new 
medical  schools  which  would  be  afBll- 
ated  with  VA  hospitals.  The  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  lielp  overcome  the  acute 
shortage  of  physicians  and  medical  fa- 
cilities within  both  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistratioo  system  and  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

Another  measure,  the  Medical  Care 
Act  of  1972  will  also  improve  the  ability 
of  the  VA  to  deliver  quality  medical  care 
to  veterans  by  expanding  medical  care 
coverage;  improving  the  personnel  sys- 
tem; providing  a  new  emphasis  of  train- 
ing and  recruitment  of  health  service 
personnel;  and  by  Improving  the  staff - 
to-patient  ratio.  This  comprehensive  leg- 
islation will  bring  about  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  VA  medical  care  authority,  and 
will  assure  the  veteran  total  quality 
health  care,  both  now  and  in  future 
years. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  were  suc- 
cessful In  passing  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Amendments  of  1972 
which  provided  for  an  average  overall 
increase  of  14  percent  in  veterans  edu- 
cation beasts.  This  legislation  will  be 
especially  helpful  in  assisting  many  of 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans  in  ob- 
taining a  college  education.  It  also  pro- 
vides assistance  for  vocational  rehabiUta- 
tlon  and  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job- 
trainlng  programs. 

Another  measure  we  were  successful 
in  p>assing  provides  for  increased  grants 
for  specially  adapted  homes  from  $12,000 
to  $17,500  for  veterans  seriously  disabled 
from  service-connected  injuries.  We  have 
also  provided  for  mortgage  protection 
life  Insurance  for  these  veterans. 

During  the  92d  Congress  we  have  In- 
creased compensation  rates  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  These  in- 
creases, which  average  about  10  percent, 
became  effective  August  1,  1972. 

Still  another  measure  passed  provides 
for  liberalized  payments  for  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation.  This  act 
assures  that  approximately  176.000  wid- 
ows will  receive  a  10-percent  increase 
in  their  monthly  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  rates  and  that  46  per- 
cent of  the  children  will  receive  a  5-per- 
cent increase.  It  became  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  our  record 
in  the  field  of  veterans'  legislation.  I  have 
alwsiys  supported  every  measure  that 
comes  before  Congress  designed  to  help 
these  patriotic  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  coimtry  so  well,  and  I  look 
forward  to  continued  support  for  veter- 
ans legislation  in  the  93d  Congress. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PRANK  BOW 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OW  RKPRBSEHTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  October  it.  1972 

Mr.  GARUATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable  numc 
Bow,  wtK>  is  retlrlx«  this  year  from  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves.  eaongit— ninn 
Bow  has  served  22  dedicated  years  in  the 
House,  and  he  will  have  completed  his 
11th  coDsecotive  term  at  the  end  of  the 
92d  Congress— and  I  know  he  will  be 
missed  by  his  native  State  of  Cttilo  and 
by  the  Nation  he  has  served  so  well. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
FUKK  Bow  gained  the  respect  and  the 
admiration  of  all  Members  of  the  House. 
In  thinking  back,  I  cannot  seem  to  re- 
member any  important  legislation  in- 
volving appropriations  over  the  years, 
that  Fuunc  Bow  was  not  involved  in; 
he  seemed  to  idways  know  the  specific 
details  of  all  the  Important  blUs,  and 
he  was  always  aUe  to  discuss  than  in  a 
way  that  indicated  he  tot*  his  job  seri- 
ously and  did  his  homework  welL 

It  was  no  surprise  to  me  when  Frame 
Bow  was  {^pointed  as  our  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Panama.  I  am  sure  his  great 
knowledge  and  ability  win  serve  him  well 
and  I  wish  him  luck — both  In  his  new 
career,  Euid  in  all  future  endeavors. 


CORPORATE   SOCIAL 
RE8PONSIBILITY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  much  attentlcm  has  been  given  to 
what  has  become  known  as  "corporate 
social  responsibility"—*  company's  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  and  aspirattons  of 
the  community  and  country  in  whlrfi  It 
is  located.  In  past  decades  too  many  com- 
panies have  had  the  attitude  that  their 
s<^e  purpose  was  to  make  money  or  pro- 
vide a  specified  service  and  that  they 
were  free  to  use  both  human  and  natural 
resources  with  no  consideration  to  the 
effect  of  their  actions  on  the  public  and 
the  environment. 

But,  things  have  changed,  tmd  many 
companies  have  come  to  learn  that  good 
business  includes  an  active  social  con- 
science. 

Recently,  a  rating  on  corporate  social 
responsibility  was  made  by  the  National 
Affiliation  of  Concerned  Business  School 
Students.  In  the  rating  of  50  leading  cor- 
porations, this  group  ranked  Consoli- 
dated  Edison,  located  in  my  district.  50th 

Con  Ed  was  not  very  happy  about  their 
rating.  And  so,  Robert  Lehrman,  Con  Ed's 
public  affairs  vice  president,  wrote  to 
Kirk  Hanson,  president  of  the  National 
AfBliatlon  of  Concerned  Buslneas  School 
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students,  stating  Con  Ed's  side  of  the 
story. 

Mr.  StMfllnr,  tUeitt  Aavs  tt«n  mmnl 
occasions  when  I  ixave  opposed,  for  envi- 
ronmental reasons.  Con  Ed's  choice  of 
sites  to  locate  power  plants.  But,  I  do 
know  that  Con  Bd  has  extended  itself  In 
a  number  of  instances  to  assist  the  New 
York  City  metropoUtoik  community. 
Therefore,  I  was  very  interested  in  Mr. 
LehrMan's  response  and  its  enumeration 
of  various  things  Con  Ed  has  been  doing 
iii  an  effort  to  meet  its  social  responsi- 
bility. Because  of  the  variety  of  commu- 
nity projects  and  employment  opportu- 
nities listed  by  Mr.  I.ehrman  and  the  In- 
terest they  may  hold  for  our  colleagues 
and  readers  of  the  Rccord.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  remarks  to  Include  Mr. 
liShnnAa's  response  to  Mr.  Kirk.  This 
letter  has  aopeared  in  the  September  12 
issue  of  Business  and  Society,  the  publi- 
cation In  which  the  ratings  were  origl- 
aally  published  on  July  4. 

Mr.  Lehnaan's  letter  follows: 

DsAS  Mb.  Haason:  In  your  recant  poll  of 
builn—  acbool  ctudenta,  m  r«port«4l  in  th« 
July  4  Issue  of  Business  and  Soctety.  Con 
Ediaon  ranJEad  last  among  50  corporations  for 
social  responsibility. 

In  light  of  the  poll,  we  thought  you  might 
t>e  Interested  in  some  of  otir  eflorta  over  the 
past  few  years: 

Mora  than  18  percent  of  our  present  work 
force  are  members  of  minority  groups,  up 
'rom  B  percent  flye  years  ago.  New  hires  so 
far  this  year  are  running  40  percent  or  more 
minority. 

Wo  have  trained,  between  1967  and  1972, 
over  1500  disadvantaged  men  and  women  to 
become  full-time  employees.  Our  special 
training  programs  Include  remedial  educa- 
tion, and  many  trainees  have  earned  their 
high  school  equivalency  diplomas 

We  trained  a  number  of  welfare  mothers 
and  employed  them  half-days  as  Iceypunch 
operators. 

In  a  pilot  program,  we  provided  Jobs  and 
special  hours  for  HasUtlc  Jews  whose  re- 
ligious obligations  did  not  permit  them  to 
work  regular  hours. 

We  have  established  a  minority  vendor 
program  to  Increase  the  number  of  contracts 
roiag  to  Black  and  Hispanic  Arms.  We  seek 
oxrt  minority  bidders  and  also  break  pur- 
chases Into  packages  small  enough  for  strug- 
(Ung  minority  Orma  to  handle.  Our  goal  U 
u  iMMt  SI  million  In  minority  purchases  in 
1972,  up  from  the  sai.CXW  In  our  arst  year, 
'■988. 

More   than    100   Con   Ed   employees   have 

rved  as  volunteer  Minority  Business  Cotm- 
'lOT9.  assisting  Black  and  Hispanic  entrepre- 
wlth  baslo  buslnaes  problems. 

We   have   loaned   company   vans   for   use 

mobile  lab*  to  test  for  sickle  cell  anemia. 
ead  poisoning  and  other  illnesses. 

Now  In  the  fifth  year  of  a  Joint  program 
1th  the  New  York  Yankees,  by  the  end  of 
the  1973  season  we  will  have  dlstrtlnited  the 
ine-mllllonth  free  baseball  ticket  to  voung- 
xers  from  the  City's  disadvantaged  areas. 
Wo  also  provide  baU  Salds,  sponsor  bike  rides 
and  In  many  other  ways  encouraged  recrea- 
tion programs. 

In  1971  Con  Bdlson  received  one  of  the 
Business  In  the  Arts"  awards  given  by  Es- 
qiUre  Magazine  and  the  Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts  "for  outstanding  oorporate  sup- 
|X)rt  for  the  fine  and  performing  arts."  The 
kward  was  for  our  Community  Holiday  Fes- 
tival at  Lincoln  Center  during  the  Christmas 
9MMon  when  we  sponsored  entertainment 
Sraupe  from  37  local  neighborhoods  to  per- 
form at  Lincoln  Center.  We  distributed  tick- 
ets to  thousands  of  children  from  the  same 
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neighborhoods  through  dozens  of  local  com- 
munity organizations. 

Our  Consumer  Affairs  specialists  work  with 
schools,  hospitals,  block  assocUtloas  aad 
oonununlty  groups  to  provide  advice  on  how 
to  get  the  most  value  for  a  dollar,  conduct 
sewing  classes  axid  other  training.  Our  Con- 
sumer Affairs  department  has  been  singled 
out  by  the  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Consumer  Affairs  for  its  oiitstandlng  and 
comprehensive  education  programs. 

We  have  established  an  environmental  en- 
gineering department  headed  by  an  Bzeou- 
tive  Vice  President,  one  of  the  highest  rank- 
ing officers  in  charge  of  environmental  affairs 
In  any  company  In  the  country.  The  depart- 
ment has  six  PhD's  In  the  fields  of  air  and 
water  quality. 

Since  196«  wo  have  Increased  our  deliveries 
of  electricity  by  more  than  30  percent  while 
cutting  In-Clty  smokestack  emissions  of  SO, 
and  particulates  by  more  than  50  percent.  We 
expect  to  cut  our  emissions  of  tbes*  poUu- 
tanta  by  at  least  50  percent  more  by  1976. 

We  have  more  underground  transmission 
and  distribution  lines  tiian  all  the  rest  of  the 
Nation's  utilities  combined;  about  90  percent 
of  our  power  Is  now  delivered  underground. 

We  have  Increased  our  research  and  de- 
velopment spending  fivefold  In  the  past  five 
years. 

We  ask  our  cxistomers  to  Save  A  Watt  for 
the  sake  of  the  environment,  to  slow  the 
drain  on  dwindling  natural  resources,  to  help 
avoid  power  shortages  and  to  save  themselves 
money.  As  of  January,  1971,  we  started  pro- 
moting power  conservation,  cancelled  all 
sales  promotion  efforts,  disbanded  our  sales 
force  and  launched  the  Save  A  Watt  program. 
Since  then  more  than  50  other  utilities  have 
followed  suit  to  one  degree  or  another. 

Our  efforts  to  be  socially  responsible  go 
considerably  beyond  these  examples.  We 
know  there  is  more  to  do,  but  we  feel  that 
those  who  Judge  us  should  know  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  need  to  help  and  that  we  are 
trying  to  be  belpful. 
Sincerely. 

RoBUT  O.  Lkkbman. 
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"DISTINGDISHED  ALUMNUS":  CON- 
GRESSMAN Mcculloch  hon- 
ored BY  OHIO  STATE  COLLEGE 
OP  LAW 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mi-.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  deeply  touched  to  read  the  beauti- 
ful words  of  appreciation  and  pride  ex- 
pressed by  the  College  of  Law  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  when  it  named  our  Il- 
lustrious colleague  and  friend,  William 
M.  McCuLLocH,  a  "EMstlngulshed  Alum- 
nus." 

No  honor  was  more  richly  deserved, 
and  I  know  that  all  who  reqject 
Bill  for  his  long  and  courageous  lead- 
ership in  shaping  some  of  the  major  leg- 
islation of  our  times  will  like  to  share 
this  tribute  with  me. 

It  follows : 

Tkisurk 

Presented  to  Wiixiam  M.  McCttixoch  In 
appreciation  of  the  credit  and  esteem  he  has 
brought  to  The  Ohio  State  University  0<HIege 
of  Law  during  his  distinguished  career  of 
dedicated  public  service. 

He  will  retire  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States    after    thirty-seven    years   of 


fruitful  endeavors  In  high  oOces  of  the  stats 
of  Ohio  and  the  United  States. 

He  graduated  from  ths  CoUeg©  in  1925  ec- 
tahllabed  blmsalf  in  tha  privaU  practice  of 
law  in  Plcroa,  Ohio,  and  then  was  elected  to 
six  terms  In  tbs  Ohio  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  serving  as  Speaker  for  three  terms  and 
Minority  Leader  for  two  terms. 

He  served  in  the  UiUted  States  Army  as  a 
Captain  in  Military  Oovernment  during 
World  War  II,  exercising  oommaxtd  over  that 
portion  of  the  city  of  Parts,  mace,  which 
inotuded  the  Elffsl  Towvr  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

He  was  elected  in  1947  to  the  first  of  thir- 
teen  consecutive  terms  In  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  began  a  career 
of  congressional  leadership  and  legislative 
craftsmanship  matched  by  few  In  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

He  served  as  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  during 
one  of  Its  moflt  productive  periods.  Working 
hanuonloiuly  with  Chairman  Emanuel  Oel- 
ler.  his  leadership  helped  to  produce  much 
major  legislation  affecting  the  federal  courts, 
antitrust  regulation,  electoral  reform  and 
other  areas  of  vital  national  concern.  He  per- 
sonally made  possible  the  passage  of  the 
ClTll  Bights  Acts  of  1964.  1965  and  1968  by 
ooncUlatlng  various  proposals  for  reform 
drafting  and  redrafting  the  results  and  en- 
listing essential  bipartisan  support.  Of  his 
role  In  the  clvU  rights  legislative  struggle. 
It  has  been  Justifiably  written  that  "consti- 
tutional and  human  rights  were  more  Im- 
portant than  normal  political  advantage". 

His  constructive  approach  to  national 
problems  won  him  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  prealdenu  of  both  major  political  parties. 
President  Elsenhower  appointed  him  to  the 
Commission  on  Oovernment  Security  and 
President  Johnson  named  him  to  both  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

Both  the  substance  of  the  law  and  the  ad- 
nilnistratlon  of  Justice  have  been  Immeas- 
urably advanced  by  his  work  and  his  career 
stands  as  a  noble  exemplar  to  all  who  would 
use  the  law  as  an  Instnmient  of  himwui 
progress.  For  his  service  to  his  profession, 
his  State  and  his  Nation;  for  his  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities  of  Intellect,  statesman- 
ship  and  unselfi^  service:  and  for  the  honor 
and  pride  he  has  brought  to  The  Ohio  State 
University  College  of  Law,  he  shall  hence- 
forth be  known  as  one  of  its  graduates  who 
bears  the  title 

DISTtNCnSHZS   ALUMNUS 

Dated  this  twentieth  day  of  October.  AJ3. 
1972. 

JAIOS   C.  KlUT.  Jr.. 
Dean,  the  College  of  Law  of  the  Ohio 
State  Vniversitv. 

Davis  R.  Pdixmbi, 
Chairman,  National  O&uncil  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Lava  of  the  Ohio  State  Vni- 
versitv- 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JACKSON  B. 
BETTS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Jackson  E.  Bitts  has  served  in  this 
legislative  Chamber  for  20  years— 10 
successive  terms.  His  devotion  to  public 
service  has  spaimed  almost  four  decades. 
For  12  years,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  him.  I  can  say,  without  fear  of 
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contradlctlocx  that  his  service  has  been 
exemplary. 

F«rhapB  Mr.  Bxtts'  most  spectacular 
schtevement  of  recent  note  was  his 
gpearhead  of  the  fight  against  the  Ceosus 
Bureau's  Inclusion  of  quesiloos  In  the 
1970  census  fcMTos  he  conaldired  In- 
vaslooB  of  prlraoy.  Thai  oontroversy 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  a  colleague  to 
the  dangers  inherent  In  masses  of  seem- 
ingly unrelated  computerized  data. 

Since  the  begiimtng  of  the  Second 
World  War,  this  country  has  found  Itself 
InextrlcaUy  involved  in  Intematiooal 
aflairs.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the 
inter-  smd  Intra-worUngs  of  the  gor- 
emmente  which  we  are  pleased  to  call 
friendly  has  been  essential.  Mr.  Bxtts' 
contribution  In  that  regard  has  been 
noteworthy.  In  November  1988.  Mr.  Bxtts 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mmtary  Conference  h^d  In  Paris.  In 
1970,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  58th  Con- 
f  ermce  of  the  Interparliamentary  Uhion, 
held  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  and 
again  in  1971,  to  the  59th  Conference  of 
that  Union. 

Jackson  Bxtts,  ever  the  fine  fellow  to 
his  colleagues,  served  his  constituency, 
his  party,  and  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion. Additionally,  he  was  a  leadn-  in 
maintaining  high  stemdards  of  conduct, 
a  model  for  his  colleagues  to  emulate. 
He  tempered  that  leadership  with  com- 
passion and  understanding,  all  the  while 
refusing  to  compromise  his  high  prin- 
ciples, as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct. 

I  wish  Jacksow  Bxtts  well  in  his  re- 
tlranent  from  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tlTes.  Try  as  he  may,  I  doubt  that  he 
shall  ever  retire  from  the  public  eye. 


CAREY'S  REPORT  PROM 
WASraNGTON 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

aw  Nxw  Yoax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  is  my  custom,  I  am  setting  forth  the 
complete  text  of  my  October  newsletter 
for  printing  in  the  Congkxssional  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
It  of  interest: 

RKPOaX   FkOM    WASBINOTON OCTOBEB    1973 

The  9aDd  Congress  unmistakably  estab- 
lished new  priorities  for  this  nation.  Our  most 
productive  new  legislation  builds  a  structtire 
for  meeting  the  human  and  environmental 
necessities  and  at  the  same  time  responds  to 
public  pressure  for  reduced  foreign  entangle- 
ments. 

SCHOOL   TAX    CREDITS 

llie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  ap- 
proved my  bill  for  tax  credits  for  families 
who  have  children  attending  non-public 
schools.  Final  passage  of  this  measure,  how- 
ever, will  depend  upon  favorable  action  by 
the  next  Congress.  Non-public  schools 
throughout  our  history  and  particularly  In 
our  district  of  Brooklyn  have  provided  di- 
versity of  choice  and  healthy  competition 
with  public  education.  We  cannot  afford  to 


BSiTBNSIONS  OF  KEM«mK5F 

have  private  schools  go  bankrupt  and  cause 
evMi  gnatar  burdsos  on  oui  publto  edaoa- 
tl»n  system.  I  wlU  fight  for  ths  tax  credit 
blU. 

•eosAL  SKCtrxiTT  iMcsaaax 

During  my  aarvloa  on  the  Way*  and  IMass 
OommmM.  these  has  been  a  9i%  increase  la 
Soolal  Oeomlty  bsneflts.  This  increase  means 
an  addition  oi  appioKXmmiMj  IliO  miUtea  In 
anaual  payments  for  Brooklyn  and  an.  addi- 
tion of  STSO  mmion  for  N*w  York  State. 

Here  Is  what  tiie  increase  means  to  reel- 
dSBts  of  the  16th  District: 

9or  an  average  single  retired  worlur,  pay- 
ments Jump  from  $138  a  month  to  $161. 

For  the  average  couple,  from  $324  a  month 
to  $337. 

For  widows,  average  benefits  zlse  from  $114 
to  $197. 

MaT««»»im  benefits  also  Increase  fcr  an 
Individual  from  $3ie  a  month  to  $3M^..  *:. 
for  a  couple  from  $884  to  $889.  ^  <i^i ' 

TAXIS  AND  BPBNDIMa 

We  cut  Federal  income  taxes  by  $8  a  billion 
and  reformed  $6.8  billion  more.  Twenty  one 
million  poor  families  were  removed  from 
the  Federal  tax  rolls  through  a  low-income 
allowance.  All  tax  brackets  were  reduced  by 
five  percent  and  the  personal  exemption  in- 
creased to  $760. 

Tax  revision  will  be  the  Item  of  first  pri- 
ority on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
agenda  when  the  new  Congreas  convMies  In 
January. 

ZXXO-BASX  BUDOXrlKa 

We  in  Oongrees  must  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  ths  taxpayers  of  this  country  that 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  a  particular 
program  outweigh  the  benefits  that  could  be 
obtained  by  spending  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  other  purposes  or  by  cutting  taxes. 

I  therefore  Intend  to  submit  to  the  New 
Congress  a  plan  to  Implement  eero-base 
budgeting  procedurea  My  proposal  would 
mean  that  all  federal  programs  would  be 
petlodlcaliy  reviewed  from  the  ground  up 
and  not  marely  la  terms  of  changes  i»t>paeed 
for  the  budget  year. 

The  purpoee  of  zero-base  budgeting  Is  to 
discourage  the  rederal  government  from  tak- 
ing spending  programs  for  granted  and  to 
encourage  periodic  review  of  the  spending 
ot  govemmont  funds. 

TKX  sooiroiCT 

Almost  every  poll  has  Indicated  that  the 
eoonomy  la  the  No.  1  concern  of  Americans. 
The  last  8  yean  liave  been  characterized  by 
Inflation,  high  \inemployment,  and  budget 
deficits  which  exceed  the  total  combtned 
deficits  of  the  last  three  administrations. 
Oongrees  has  responded  to  these  economic  Ills 
with  a  positive  program  designed  to  relieve 
\inemployment  and  reduce  Inflation.  Early  in 
the  93nd  Congress,  the  President  was  given 
authority  to  establish  prtce  and  wage  ooo- 
trols.  As  we  know,  President  Nixon  refused 
ait  first  to  use  these  powers,  but  he  acceded 
when  It  became  apparent  that  his  adminis- 
tration's economic  game  plan  was  not  work- 
ing. Although  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  price  controls  are  being 
administered,  particularly  with  respect  to 
rent  Increases,  Congress  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools  he  needs  to  curb  rising  prices. 

To  help  ease  \memployment,  Oongrees 
passed  four  emergency  bills : 

The  1970  Public  Service  Employment  Act; 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of  1971; 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act;  and  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act. 

Unfortunately,  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
Public  Service  Elmployment  Act  and  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1971  which 
were  designed  to  combat  imemployment  by 
helping  our  cities  build  needed  public  facul- 
ties and  sewer  and  water  projects. 


SWdT 


aZVKKVI  SHAXIWO 

The  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee  on  wbloh 
I  serve  has  taken  ma)or  steps  to  reduce  the 
heavy  city  tax.  burdens  uppo  Amertoac  fami- 
lies. As  a  restilt  of  a  new  law.  New  York  Olty 
will  receive  $346  million  a  year  for  at  least 
five  years  from  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
F>roi>er  administration  of  these  funds  should 
also  enable  New  York  to  subetantially  reduce 
orlme  and  narcotics  abuse  vrtilch  plague  our 
ct«y. 

laxmre  kcmav  nsbw 

The  9and  Congress  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  ao-percent  Increase  in  social  securi- 
ty benefits  to  help  seUor  citizens  keep  pace 
with  inflation.  Leglalatlon  was  enacted  to 
provide  nutritious  meals  for  the  elderly,  and 
to  extend  comprehensive  health,  education, 
employment,  and  txansportatlon  serrloaa.  A 
new  National  Institute  of  Aging  was  author- 
ised to  conduct  research  on  the  aging  prooeaa 
and  the  special  health  problems  of  older  per- 
sons. 

The  92nd  Congress  responded  vigorously  to 
the  needs  of  young  people.  Legislation  was 
passed  to  oreate  a  Speelal  Action  Offloe  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention;  to  establish  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  prograau  for  needy 
youngsters;  to  provide  oomprehenalve  treat- 
ment and  rehidaUltatlon  programs  for  vet- 
erans dependent  on  drugs  or  alcohol;  and  to 
Increase  veterans'  education  benefits;  and, 
of  paramount  importance,  was  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  ao  f"""""  young  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21.  Under  the  new  Higher 
Education  Act,  of  which  I  was  a  sponsor, 
prospyectlve  college  students  will  for  the  first 
time  have  a  guarantee  that  a  lack  of  funds 
wUl  not  prevent  any  person  from  obtaining  a 
college  education  if  he  is  wlUtng  to  prepare 
himself  for  It. 

JOB  DBvaLonmrr— OCT  no.  i  n^tMO 

I  supported  the  Administration's  move  to 
halt  arbitrary  busing  of  school  children.  I 
remain  inalterably  opposed  to  any  action 
that  denlee  parents  the  right  to  send  their 
children  to  qoaUty  neighborhood  schools. 

The  efforts  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mlttee to  get  our  stagnant  eoonomy  moving 
led  the  Revenue  Act  of  1871.  My  amendment 
recognised  the  urgent  need  for  on-tlM-job 
training  programs  and  the  expansion  of  day- 
care faculties  so  that  Large  new  groups  of 
man  and  women  now  unemployed  or  under- 
employed can  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased oppcrtunlUee. 

It  is  of  critical  importance  that  private 
business  be  en<x>uraged  to  provide  facilities 
for  both  on-the-job  training  and  day-care. 
ft>aaiair  atvaibs 

The  9and  Gongreae  made  new  efforts  to 
reaaaert  congreaalonal  oversight  of  foreign 
poUcy.  The  House  and  Senate  passed  separate 
versions  of  the  War  Powers  bill  both  of  which 
require  the  President  to  report  to  Oongrtea 
whenever  he  commits  UJ3.  forces  to  action 
overseas  without  prior  congressional  consent. 
My  experience  as  a  combat  Infantryman 
taught  me  that  our  fighting  men  must  be 
the  wotid's  beet  equipped.  I  have  supported 
three  presidents  In  making  sure  that  our 
national  defense  is  never  weakened.  At  ths 
same  time  I  have  fought  waste  and  extrav- 
agance by  the  Pentagon. 

I  support  the  House  reeolutlon  to  bring 
White  House  preasure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  cease  harassment  of  Jews  who  wish 
to  immigrate  to  Israel. 

With  Oongreesman  Peter  Rodlno,  I  spon-. 
sored  legislation  to  amend  immigration  Iswa 
to  enable  families  to  reunite  here  in  the 
United  States.  With  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Riblcoff,  I  sponsored  the  resolution  calling 
for  peace  with  Justice  and  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  in  Northern  Ireland. 
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RALPH  NADER— RAIDER  OR 
aUERRILLA? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISXAITA 
IN   THS  HOUSX  OP  R8PRBSBNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  re- 
marks of  October  16,  1972,  page  E8785, 
I  had  raised  the  question  of  who  controls 
Ralph  Nader. 

We  now  leam  that  this  same  Ralph 
Nader  Is  the  consulting  editor  for  Hard 
Tlmee — previously  known  as  Mayday — a 
radical  muckraking  newspaper  published 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  self-described 
as  "ammunition  in  an  arsenal  of  guer- 
rilla Journalism."  In  such  capacity  Mr. 
Nader  and  his  guerrilla  journalism  rubs 
elbows  with  some  well-identified  revolu- 
tionaries who  are  dedicated  to  changing 
the  system  of  what  they  term  the  "im- 
perialist United  States." 

I  feel  that  our  colleagues  would  be  very 

Interested  in  reviewing  the  U.3.A.  report 

for  January  18,  1970,  by  Alice  Wldener, 

"Will  the  Real  Ralph  Nader  Please  Stand 

Up?"  which  follows  my  remarks: 

(Prom  T7.S.A.,  Jan.  Id.  1970] 

Will  thx  Real  Ralph  Nadcs  Plkase 

aTAifo  Up? 

(By  AJloe  Wldener) 

Will  the  r«*l  BMlph  Nader  plea«e  stand  up? 

la  he  celebrity  tUkljOi  Nader  on  the  Tivu 
magaiilne  cover  l»st  month,  or  Is  he  Consult- 
ing Editor  Ralph  Nader  for  Hard  Timea.  a 
radical  muckraking  neweletter  published  In 
Washington.  D.C..  a  4-page  tabloid  s«lf-de- 
scrtbed  as  "ammunition  in  an  arsenal  (rf  guer- 
rilla Journalism"? 

Both  Ralph  Naders  are  one  and  the  same 
•Toan. 

Which  la  the  r«al  one — "raider"  Nader  or 
"guerrilla"  Nader?  la  he.  as  Time  says,  "the 
self-appointed  and  unpaid  guardian  of  the 
Intererta  of  304  million  U.S.  consumers"  and 
a  person  condemned  by  New  Left  revolution- 
aries "becaiuw  he  wants  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic system  rather  than  tear  It  down,"  or 
Is  Ralph  Nader  the  Intimate  editorial  asso- 
ciate of  radical  New  Left  editors  and  Com- 
munist revolutionary  Socialist  Scholars  writ* 
Ing  for  Hard  Times,  which  seeks  to  "change" 
the  system? 

Pounded  In  October  1968,  Hard  Times  was 
originally  entitled  "Mayday."  Five  months 
later,  the  publication  announced  it  had  b«en 
asked  to  cease  using  the  trademarked  inter- 
national distress  signal  as  a  name  and  was 
changing  It  to  "Hard  Times."  Tbe  publica- 
tion did  not.  however,  change  its  staff.  Prom 
Mayday  No.  1.  October  H-ia,  1968,  to  Hard 
Timet  No.  57,  December  15-22,  1969,  every 
issue  carries  on  its  masthead,  "Consulting 
Editor.  Ralph  Nader." 

Strangely,  In  the  publishing  business,  the 
lltUe  newborn  sheet  Mayday  received  hard- 
to-get  top  publicity  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Washington  Post,  Newsioeek  and  New  York 
Magazine  almost  Immediately  after  uttering 
a  very  first  outcry  against  our  country,  which 
Mayday  Hard  Times  continually  describee  as 
"the  empire"  and  "the  imperialist  United 
Statee."  On  October  13.  1968.  the  New  York 
Times  reported  about  the  two-day-old  Jour- 
nal: 

"The  first  isstie  of  Mayday,  a  four- page 
weekly  tabloid  oriented  toward  muckraking 
and  radical  politics  was  published  In  Wash- 
ington Prlday  under  the  editorship  of  three 
nationally  known  jouroaUsts. 

"The  editors  are  Andrew  Sopklnd.  James 
Ridge  way.  former  reporters  for  the  New  Re- 
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pulHie,  and  Robert  SharrUI,  correapondant 
foe  The  Nation  .     . 

"Ralph  Nader,  lawyer  and  cruaader  for  bet- 
ter consumer  protection  laws,  Is  consulting 
editor.  .  . 

The  New  York  Times  reported  Mayday  was 
"a  shoestring  operation"  and  quoted  Mr.  Kop- 
Und  as  explaining,  "The  title  is  a  triple  pun 
that  we  hope  will  appeal  to  different  ctm- 
stltveooles.  Mayday  Is  the  intematloaial  dla- 
tr«M  signal,  a  call  by  radicals  to  take  to  the 
streets,  and  a  reference  to  springtime  for  the 
counter-culture  lore  generation." 

The  Wathinffton  Post.  Deoember  15,  1968, 
said  Mayday  also  referred  to  the  "Pe<^le'8 
Democra«y  (meaning  Oommunist  nations'] 
holiday."  The  Post  reported  that  Mr,  Kop- 
klnd  said  Mayday  wanted  to  appeal  to  "dls- 
treased  liberals,  angry  rerolutlonarlas,  and 
'make  love  not  war'  types."  The  Post  also  said 
Ralph  Nadar  "aids  and  abets"  Mayday  when 
he  has  time.  Mr.  Kopklnd  said  he  wanted 
Mayday  "to  change  the  system." 

To  try  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  May- 
day/Hard Times  features  material  by  Ralph 
Nader;  by  another  consulting  editor.  Pred 
Oardner  (West  Coast)  who  recently  testified 
in  Chicago  on  behalf  of  Tom  Hayden  and 
Abbte  Hoffman.  U.S.-lndlctad  defendants  In 
the  oonq>lracy-to-riot  trial;  by  such  "chang- 
ers" of  the  system  as  Belgian  revolutionary 
Marxist  Ernest  Manel,  who  Is  banned  from 
Prance  and  the  United  States;  and  by  Robin 
Blackburn,  guest  of  honor,  last  September, 
as  the  Socialist  Scholars  Fifth  Annual  Con- 
ference, Hofstra  University,  New  York.  Two 
months  later,  Stanley  Aronowlta  told  a 
Socialist  Scholars  meeting  at  Town  HaU  in 
Manhattan,  "We,  as  revolutionary  Commun- 
ists, must  defend  all  those  taking  part  In 
revolutionary  action." 

Ernest  Mandel,  who  last  June  wrote  "Con- 
tradictions" for  Hard  Times,  which  described 
that  number  as  "A  Special  Issue  On  Where 
America  Is  Oolng,"  was  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Socialist  Scholars  annual  meeting  In  1968. 
where  he  said.  "Students  are  detonators  In 
the  formtila  for  triggering  off  a  social  explo- 
sion creating  a  revolutionary  situation."  for 
Hard  Times,  Ernest  Mandel  wrote: 

"Today,  profound  forces  are  working  to 
undermine  the  social  and  economic  equUl- 
brltun  which  has  reigned  In  the  United 
States  for  more  than  25  years  .  .  .  Some  of 
these  are  forces  of  an  International  char- 
acter .  .  .  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Marxist  method.  It  Is  important  In  the  first 
place  to  stress  thoee  forces  which  are  at  work 
Inside  the  system  Itself.  This  essay  will  at- 
tempt to  Isolate  some  of  .  .  .  the  historic 
contradlcatlons  which  are  now  destroying 
the  social  equilibrium  of  the  capitalist  eco- 
nomy and  botxrgeols  order  of  the  United 
States." 

Another  writer  for  Hard  Times  is  Robin 
Blackburn  of  London,  who  last  September 
told  the  Socialist  Scholars  as  their  guest  of 
honor,  "We  must  have  a  decisive  break  which 
la  the  reverse  of  Puritanism.  Such  a  social- 
ist culture  is  Impossible  to  achieve  without 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  capitalism  re- 
gime. .  .  .  Anarchopopullam  Is  very  useful 
because  It  Is  undermining  the  archaic  In- 
stitution of  private  property." 

Still  other  writers  featured  in  Mayday/ 
Hard  Times  are  Norman  Pruchter  and  Todd 
Qltlln  of  the  communist  revolutionary  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society   (SDS). 

What  about  co-founder  and  editor  Andrew 
Kopklnd  of  Mayday/  Hard  Times,  whom  News- 
week  praises  as  "a  highly  respected  radical 
Journalist,"  and  with  whom  Ralph  Nader 
works  In  close  consultation?  It  is  best  to  let 
Mr.  Kopklnd  speak  for  himself  In  the  Octo- 
ber 20-27.  1969  issue  of  his  muckraking 
tabloid: 

"There  were  twelve  people  In  our  two-man 
cell  at  the  Chicago  Police  Headquarters  last 
Saturday  after  the  SDS  "Weatherman" 
march   through   the  Loop.   Ova  charges   ran 
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from  disorderly  conduct  (my  own)  through 
poMMslon  of  ezpIoalvM  to  attsmptad  mnr. 
dar.  .  .  . 

"Brian  Flanagan,  a  bright  and  seiksltive 
uK>er-mlddle  "moderate"  who  found  bla  way 
inside  a  Columbia  building  laat  year,  and 
had  now  come  to  be  charged  with  attempted 
murder  (of  Chicago's  toughest  Judicial  flg. 
ure)  rested  In  another  corner  .  .  ." 

Brian  Flanagan,  aged  28,  Is  Indicted  In 
Chicago  for  having  klckad  City  of  Chicago 
assistant  corporation  oounael  Richard  Elrod 
In  the  neck,  an  Injury  that  paralyzed  him 
from  there  down. 

Editor  Andrew  Kt^klnd  of  Hard  Timet 
continues : 

"Trtie  events  of  the  afternoon  were  com- 
mon to  us  all,  whether  we  bad  been  buatad 
In  the  IiaSalle  Street  melee,  or  a  mUe  away 
(as  I  and  two  friends  were).  .  .  .  tiiat  pro- 
tean  rebellion  which  waa  born  tan  yean 
ago  In  the  South,  that  found  forms  to  fit  In 
Mississippi  Delta,  the  Cleveland  slums,  the 
Berkeley  campus,  the  htmdred  colleges  and 
parks  and  Army  poets,  that  appeared  bloody 
last  summer  In  Grant  Park  and  stoned  this 
summer  at  Woodstock,  it  ran  that  day  in  the 
Loop.  Almost  everyone  else  now  thinks  that 
that  spirit  of  the  Sixties  has  found  its  end. 
But  at  night  In  the  ceU -block,  we  beUeved 
it  had  found  a  new  beginning. 

"  'Weatherman'  demands  the  willing  sua- 
pension  of  disbelief.  As  an  Ideology  of  com- 
munism and  a  strategy  of  revolution.  It  .  .  . 
asks  that  radicals  become  revolutionaries] 
completely  collectivize  their  Uvea,  and  strug- 
gle to  death  If  neceaaary.  .  .  . 

"Now  some  say  that  the  poUoe  attacked 
first,  and  others  say  the  weathermen  took 
the  offensive,  but  It  is  true  that  the  weather- 
men did  not  shrink  from  the  fight,  and  wo 
all  thought  in  the  cell  block  that  night  that 
simply  not  to  fear  fighting  U  a  kind  of  win- 
ning." 

So  much  for  co-founder-edltor  '"Weathar- 
man"-frtend  Andrew  Kopklnd  of  Mayday/ 
Hard  Times,  whose  guerrUla-journallsm  sheet 
Is  aided  and  abetted  by  lawyer  "raider"  Ralph 
Nader. 

A  month  later,  Kopklnd  had  a  lot  more  to 
say  in  Hard  Times,  this  time  about  his  own 
role  in  the  mUltant  action  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  during  the  November  Moratorium 
in  Washington,  D.C.: 

"Prlday  night's  action  clearly  sparked  the 
mllltance  Saturday  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. ...  by  4:30  It  was  time  to  move  on 
out.  The  'organizers'  of  the  march — caUed  to 
protest  the  'Conspiracy'  trial  in  Chicago  and 
other  political  trials — handed  out  flags  and 
banners,  and  four  12-foot  pnppeU  of  Nixon, 
Agnew.  Mitchell  and  Judge  Julius  Hoffman 
were  raised  to  guide  the  march. 

"The  red  banners  and  the  NLF  flags  were 
streaming  and  the  chants  were  quick  and 
loud.  Free  Bobby  Seale!'  'Off  the  Pig!'  'Stop 
the  Trial!'  'Power  to  the  People!'  The  line 
swung  around  the  Justice  building,  then 
came  up  against  the  Mobe  marshals  'protect- 
ing' the  Constitution  Avenue  entrances.  In 
seconds,  the  marshals  were  knocked  aside  .  .  . 
Someone  ran  an  NLP  flag  up  the  flagpole,  and 
every  one  cheered.  Then  a  pretty  pink  smoka 
ix-mb  went  off  in  the  bxishes  in  front  of  the 
building.  And  then  the  gas  attack  began.  Thla 
lime,  a  few  people  panicked,  and  when  the 
flrst  barrage  had  settled  they  came  back,  in 
close.  Then  there  was  another  wave  of  gas, 
and  another,  and  the  whole  building  and  the 
streets  in  the  heart  of  the  Federal  Triangle 
were  thick  with  smoke.  When  it  was  clearly 
overwhelming,  the  crowds  began  moving 
back  .  .  .  And  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
In  the  middle  of  all  that  gas.  with  the  rockets 
going  off  in  front  of  us  as  well  as  behind, 
people  joined  arms  and  began  chanting.  'Free 
Bobby  Seale!  Free  Bobby  Seale!  Free  Bobby 
Scale!'  People  were  together  In  a  way  they 
hadn't  been  all  week-end,  for  some  maybe 
never  before,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  gas  we 
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were   laughing   and   chaarlng   and   not   yat 

done." 

There — In  the  two  foregoing  accounts  of 
violence  In  which  Andrew  Kopklnd  himself 
says  he  took  personal  part,  is  the  close  edi- 
torial associate  of  "crusader"  Ralph  Nader. 

What  does  Mr.  Nader  do  for  Mayday /Hmrd 
Times?  It  says  he  assists  Its  "network"  ot 
foreign  and  domestic  correspondents  and  re- 
searchers. Ha  can  do  a  lot  for  It.  since  Ttmie 
reports  his  own  staff,  known  as  "Nader's 
raiders"  has  grown  to  "102  vacationing  stu- 
dents In  law,  engineering  and  medicine."  To 
jndge  by  the  Interlocking  by-llnea  and  ma- 
terial Itself,  it  seems  Hard  Times  alao  Is  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  SDS  Radical  Education 
Project  and  Its  affiliate  North  American 
Congress  for  Latin  America  (NAOLA) ,  whoae 
former  employee,  Pat  Swlnton,  Is  now  on  the 
FBI's  most  wanted  list  for  her  aUeged  part 
in  the  1969  twmblngs  of  private  and  public 
buildings  In  New  York  City.  Hard  Times  evi- 
dently hasn't  a  bard  time  in  getting  guer- 
rilla news. 

The  article  "Pesticides:  Slow  or  Sudden 
Death  for  California  Fai-m  Workers  "  by  Ralph 
Nader  and  Jerome  B.  Oordon  in  the  Novem- 
ber 8-15,  1968  Issue  of  Mayday  Is  a  muck- 
raking, wildly  exaggerated  dilly  of  a  guerrilla 
journalism  piece.  In  the  flrst  four  grim  p>ara- 
graphs,  three  concern  incidents  in  present 
day  O'uba,  Tijuana  (Mexico)  and  Colombia. 
The  fourth  occurred  In  San  Diego  and  was 
entirely  accidental. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  Nader-Oor- 
don  guerrilla  journalism  in  Mayday: 

"By  far  the  greatest  use  of  p>e8ticldes  in 
this  country  is  in  commercial  agricul- 
ture. .  .  . 

"The  frequent  victims  of  i>eetlclde  i)ol8on- 
Ing  are  children.  In  the  p>erlod  from  1961  to 
1966.  roughly  60  per  cent  of  the  accidental 
deaths  attributable  to  poisoning  from  pes- 
ticides In  California  were  among  children." 
The  accidental  death  of  even  one  child  Is 
tragic.  But  authors  Nader-Ctordon  seem  care- 
fully to  refrain  from  stating  exactly  how 
many  accidental  deaths  of  children  from 
pesticide  poisoning  occurred  in  California 
during  the  14  years  between  1961  and  1966. 
After  all,  six  out  of  ten  Is  60  per  cent.  Were 
there  10,  20,  100,  or  1,000,  or  how  many  ac- 
cidental deaths? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Comments  about  Ralph  Nader's  network 
are  not  all  that  James  Rldgeway,  co-founder 
and  editor  of  Mayday  J  Hard  Times  has  to  say 
about  Ralph  Nader.  In  fact,  it  seema  editor 
Rldgeway  has  a  much  deeper  Insight  into 
his  fellow  editor  Nader  as  a  person  than  has 
Time  Magazine,  which  says  he  Is  "an  almost 
legendary  crusader  who  would — and  could — 
use  a  fly  to  instigate  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation." •   •   • 

"What  makes  Nader  so  effective?"  asks 
Time,  and  replies,  "Much  of  the  answer  lias 
in  his  lawyer's  dedication  to  hard  facts." 

There  is  another  much  more  significant 
answer  to  Time's  questlcxi.  however,  an  an- 
swer furnished  In  profound  detail  by  Nader's 
cloae  editorial  colleague,  James  Rldgeway  In 
an  article  "Market  Ewmomy"  for  the  De- 
cember 1-8,  1969  issue  of  Hard  Time*.  Mr. 
Rldgeway  begins: 

"During  the  Johnson  Administration,  Oaa.- 
gresa  paased  a  series  of  laws  to  protect  con- 
sumers. The  measures  were  eagerly  accepted 
since  they  coat  no  money  .  .  .  but  they  never 
came  to  much,  even  In  terms  of  the  minor 
technical  alterations  which  were  meant  to 
substitute  for  a  radical  restructuring  of  the 
Industrial  eoMiomy." 

Such  a  radical  restructuring  Is  what  May- 
day/Hard Timet  Is  all  about.  What  It  wants 
Is  a  Marxist  economy  In  the  United  Siataa 
and  everywhere  else.  Moreover,  several  unfair, 
unwise  provlskxis  of  the  constmier  protection 
lawa  paiaaed  by  Coogieaa — which  Rldgeway 
says  coat  "no  money" — are  punlttvely  expen- 
sive for  our  great  Industrial  companies  and 
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are  forcing  tham  to  rmlaa  prices,  an  Inflation- 
ary effect  likely  to  causa  a  decraaao  In  Amer- 
ican consumer  consumption. 

A  huge  and  crippling  Amarloan  daeraase 
In  oonaumptUm.  ooa  that  would  i«ttooa  \u 
to  the  povarty-atnoksn  statos  of  ottlsans  in 
the  Socialist  oountrlaa — is  preotaaly  what 
radlcala  nasking  a  "radical  reatructurlng"  of 
our  induatrtal  eoooomy  ara  striving  to 
achieve  by  any  and  all  maaoa,  even  by  dis- 
guising themselves  as  crusading  htmianl- 
tarlans. 
Hart  Tlmt  means  what  Its  name  says  I 
This  is  made  explicitly  clear  in  James 
Rldgeway 's  article  on  our  market  economy 
and  Ralph  Nader,  an  article  In  which  Rldge- 
way reveals  the  motivating  force  behind  bis 
close  editorial  aascciate,  Mr.  Nader.  RUgeway 
writes : 

"The  most  important  advocates  of  con- 
sumer protection  are  the  trial  lawyers,  who 
are  loosely  organized  through  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association.  This  ts  a  maverick 
group  with  occasional  populist-progressive 
tendencies. 

"In  recent  years,  the  trial  lawyers  have 
mounted  a  devastating  attack  on  American 
corporations.  Their  suits  begin  aa  simply 
damage  claims,  then  broaden  Into  attacks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  corporation,  tracing  in  the 
most  fundamental  radical  manner  the  Injury 
of  individuals  back  through  the  corporation 
hierarchy.  They  show  in  great  detail  how  cor- 
porate officials  engage  In  calculated  plunder 
and  Injury  of  the  populace.  Discovery  prooe- 
durea  of  the  court  enable  the  lawyers  to  ot>- 
taln  and  introduce  Into  court  records  docu- 
ments revealing  precise  details  of  corp>oratlon 
activity.  Juries  are  convinced  and  damages 
running  Into  the  milUons  have  been  set 
against  companies.  Congressional  conunltteee 
spend  time  assembling  and  reprinting  docu- 
ments from  the  cases.  " 

And  lawyer  Nader's  young  student  lawyers 
are  buaUy  "researching"  them  for  him  and 
for  Hard  Times. 
James  Rldgeway  continues: 
"The  effects  of  this  legal  attack  are  pro- 
found. Not  only  do  the  courtroom  victories 
enhance  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  trial 
lawyer  .  .  .  but  they  turn  the  court  Into  a 
legislature.  .  .  . 

"Since  the  court  has  become  the  arena 
where  the  post- industrial  economy  is  ad- 
Justed,  every  citizen  needs  a  lawyer — not  a 
legislator — to  look  after  his  Interests.  Per- 
haps this  helps  explain  the  keen  interest  by 
Ralph  Nader  and  many  other  young  lawyers 
in  restructuring  legal  education,  'improving' 
law  schools,  developing  centers  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  In  the  "public  interest,'  and  so  on. 
In  reality,  they  are  working  towards  a  new 
definition  of  a  governmental  system.  In 
which  'lawyers'  are  a  commanding  elite.  Na- 
der's fundamental  task  is  not  so  much  to 
protect  consumers  as  it  is  to  organize  his 
own  constituency,  the  legal  profession,  for 
the  assumption  of  power  In  a  poet- industrial 
society.  .  .  . 

What  Rldgeway  aixd  the  writers  for  ifay- 
day/Hard  Timet  mean  by  a  "post-lndustrlal 
society"  Is  a  Marxist  "people's  democracy." 

Tim»  magaatne  says  "Nader  Insists  that  he 
Is  not  'antl-buslneaa'  but  simply  'pro-peo- 
ple.' "  But  Time  does  not  elaborate  on  what 
Mr.  Nader  means  by  his  being  "pro-people." 
Howsver,  Time  quotea  him  as  saying,  "My 
job  Is  to  bring  issuea  out  In  the  ot>en  where 
thiay  cannot  be  ignored.  Thar*  Is  a  revolt 
against  the  aristocratic  usee  of  technology 
and  a  demand  for  democratic  uaae.  Wa  have 
got  to  know  what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves. 
Life  can  be — and  is  being — eroded."  •  •  • 

His  cloaa  coUaagua  James  Rldgeway,  who 
certainly  ought  to  know,  says  In  Hard  Timet 
that  Ralph  Nader  Is  the  Ralph  who  Is  not  so 
much  protecting  oonsimiers  as  organising 
"his  own  constituency,"  and  "In  that  prooeas, 
he  must  mediate  between  aaunlngly  appon- 
Ing  lawyers,  In  order  that  tbey  fonotlen  as  a 
single  power  elite  . .  ." 
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Mr.  RUgtway  concludas  his  analysis  of 
Italpb  Nader  by  stating,  "The  evils  of  the 
business  system — so  wall  revealed  by  the 
titel  lawyers — ara  Its  vaUiaa,  exploitation  of 
maaaas  of  people  In  the  Intarests  of  the  very 
few.  oonsumar  protection  baglns  by  under- 
standing that  one  must  fight  the  Idea  of 
consumption  which  la  essential  to  exploita- 
tion." 

There  It  Is — the  real  doctrinaire  Marxist 
philosophy  of  Mayday/Hard  Time^  and  a 
dear  explanation  of  why  "lagendarr"  Ralph 
Nader  Is  its  consulting  editor.  Sincere,  con- 
structive protection  of  consumers  is  one 
thing;  but  arrogant  consumerlam  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  lawyers'  Marxist  power  elite 
over  American  consumption  is  another. 

Nader  style  "consumerlam"  seema  in  real- 
ity to  be  designed  to  decrease  our  American 
consumption  as  a  means  of  "changing  the 
system"  of  American  capitalism  and  creating 
a  socialist  "(tost- industrial"  society  run  by  a 
power  elite. 

"Over  the  long  run,"  writes  editor  Jamaa 
Rldgeway  in  Hard  Timet,  tor  which  Ralph 
Nader  is  consultant,  "safety  ts  part  of  the 
sales  mechanism. "  A  fight  against  sales  to 
the  prosperous  American  oonstimer  is  a 
major  part  of  what  Hmrd  Times  is  all  about, 

Rldgeway  concludes  his  article  about  the 
American  market  economy  and  his  aasoolate 
Ralph  Nader  with  the  foUowlng  statement: 

"On  the  simplest  level,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  buy  a  car  every  year,  to  eat  plastic  food, 
to  have  clean  wmnlllng  breath,  and  perfumed 
genitalia.  Babies  need  not  be  fed  food  that  Is 
made  to  taste  pleasant  for  their  mother's 
benefit.  Stores  dont  have  to  color  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  so  on.  As  war  is  the  method 
of  extending  empire  abroad,  mindless  con- 
sumption is  the  method  for  colonising  us  at 
home." 

Evidently,  what  Weatherman-Xrlend  An- 
drew Kopklnd  and  muck-racking  James 
Rldgeway  and  "crusading"  Ralph  Nader  of 
Mayday/Hard  Times  want  us  Americans  to 
do  Is  to  rebel  against  being  capitalist  "co- 
lonial" consumers  so  we  can  become  slavas 
of  a  "power  elite"  in  a  meager -consumption 
Marxist  economy. 

Will  the  real  Ralph  Nader  please  stand  up? 
Will  ha  tell  his  204  million  American  audi- 
ence that  "raider"  Nader  and  "guerrUla  jour- 
nalist" Nader  are  one  and  the  same  man  and 
there  are  67  varieties  of  the  tabloid  Mayday/ 
Hard  Times  to  prove  It,  and  that  its  current 
promotion  sheet  announces  for  1970  a  spaolal 
program  to  "muckrake  "  our  wonderful  space 
agency  NASA? 

There  are  more  tham  57  revolutionary  vari- 
eties of  Marxist  by-lines  on  the  tabloid's 
front  pages  to  prove  that  It  U  exacUy  what 
it  claims  to  be — "ammunition  In  an  arsenal 
of  guerrilla  journalism  "  aimed  at  destruction 
of  our  free  economic  and  social  system. 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICaiOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$dav.  October  17.  1972 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  retiring  colleagues  I  will 
greatly  miss  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Wath*  n. 
AspiMALL  of  Colorado.  Watks  axMl  I  were 
sworn  In  as  freshmen  Congressmen  on 
the  same  day,  January  3,  1949,  and  we 
were  put  on  the  Consent  Calendar  to- 
gether. For  ne«u-ly  24  years  our  party  dif- 
ferences have  made  no  dlffermce  la  our 
friendship  and  I  know  of  no  Member  on 
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either  8Uie  of  the  ai^  who  has  bem  more 
diligent  or  more  dedicated  In  the  work  of 
leglalatlOQ  thaa  Watss  AaraiALL. 

I  regret  that  I  wa»  onable  to  be  present 
when  tributes  to  him  were  spoken  eartter 
tn  this  Chamber,  but  I  have  read  with 
profound  admiration  hl«  eloquent  and 
typically  modest  response.  In  which  he 
expresses  the  love  and  feeling  which  he 
haa  for  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea.  I 
beUeive  his  words  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  all  new  Members  who  come  to 
this  body,  which  as  Watih  stated  Is  the 
repository  of  the  strength  and  the  hope 
of  the  American  people. 

He  has  certainly  done  more  than  his 
part  In  raising  the  standard  of  service 
here  and  I  Icoow  that  I  speak  for  all 
Members  to  wishing  him  and  his  wife 
Essie  many  years  of  health  and  hap- 
piness. I  happen  to  have  a  si>ecial  fond- 
ness for  Colorado's  rugged  mountains 
and  ski  slopes,  so  I  know  that  Betty  and 
I  will  see  the  Asplnalls  again  after  they 
retire. 


DON'T  BE  HALF  A  CITTZEN— VOTE 
THE  ENTIRE  BALLOT 


EXTENSIONS  OB  REMARKS 

dent  on  down,  on  the  white  portion  of 
tile  ballot. 


CONORBSe    ENACTS    LANDMARK 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
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HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OP  BEPBBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this 
time  we  all  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  importance  of  voting  in  the  presi- 
dential election.  I  certainly  agree  and 
hope  that  an  Americans,  regardless  of 
whom  or  what  they  support,  will  exer- 
dae  their  basic  reqxmslblllty  and  right 
as  citliwns. 

Unfortunately  a  great  many  of  us 
cheat  oturselves  out  of  our  constitutional 
rl^ta  by  only  voting  for  the  partisan 
candidates.  Important  Judicial,  school 
board  and  city  council  ofBlces  are  elected 
on  the  nonpartisan  ballot.  The  ballot 
questions  on  the  top  of  the  machine  in- 
clude crucial  questions  on  issues  of  long- 
term  impact  on  taxes,  education,  citizen 
participation,  and  other  matters  affect- 
ing all  of  us. 

Those  who  leave  the  ballot  booth  with- 
out voting  for  the  nonpartisan  candi- 
dates and  the  ballot  questions  msJce 
themselves  second-class  citizens.  Use 
your  full  voter  power.  Vote  Tuesday, 
November  7.  And  vote  the  entire  ballot. 
The  voters  In  Detroit  should  be  aware 
of  the  many  Issues  contained  on  the  bal- 
lot. At  the  top  of  the  ballot,  to  the  red 
portion.  Ihere  are  daylight  time,  abortion 
reform  and  other  important  issues  such 
as: 

Proposition  P:  A  new  county  Jail: 
Proposition  G:  County  Juvenile  justice 
facilities: 

Proposal  H:  A  new  city  charter  for 
Detroit:  and 
Proposition  L:  Detroit  school  mlllage. 
Detroit  citizens  should  also  vote  the 
blue  part  of  the  ballot,  the  nonpartisan 
races  which  are  also  important:  City 
council.  Detroit  School  Board  emd  Judges. 
Finally,  to  a  partisaji  decision,  I  would 
tell  Detroit  cltisens  to  vote  tbe  party 
candidates  of  your  choice,  from  Presl- 


HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  inw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  setUng  forth  the  complete  text  of 
my  special  report  to  the  people  of  the 
15th  District  of  New  York  concerning 
education  for  printing  In  the  Conaiss- 
sioHAL  RzcoRo.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  It  of  interest : 
Spwoai.  Education  Rxpokt  to  thx  Peopi*  or 

TH«  15th  District  on  thi  Education  Rsc- 

ORD  or  THI  92d  Conorkss 

CONOKSSS  KNACTS  LANDMARK  BIOU^  SDUCATION 
ACT 

Tti«  92nd  Congrefla  passed  th«  most  Im- 
portant higher  education  bill  slnoe  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  the  Land  Orant  OoUege  Act 
over  a  oenutry  ago. 

The  new  Omnibus  Education  Act  can  mean 
slgnmcant  help  for  every  Fifteenth  Dtetrlot 
family  planning  to  send  a  son  or  daughter  to 
ooUege  in  1973  and  the  legislation  will  also 
bring  much  needed  aid  to  every  college  and 
university  In  New  York  City  and  the  nation. 

This  law  has  two  basic  goals: 

(1)  To  assure  that  able  students  from  both 
low  and  Middle  income  families  who  want  to 
go  to  coUege  won't  be  denied  the  chance  be- 
cause their  families  don't  have  the  money: 
and 

(2)  To  provide  direct  aid  for  operating  ex- 
penses to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  boti. 
public  and  private. 

BCNXriTB    POR    BROOKLTN    RCaUJCNTS 

The  new  law  creates  a  brand  new  program 
of  Basic  Educational  Opporttinlty  Orants 
(EOQ's).  Beginning  In  1973,  every  coUege 
student  wUl  be  entitled  to  a  Federal  grant  of 
1 1,400  a  year,  minus  the  amount  his  family 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute. 
The  Federal  grant,  however,  cannot  be  more 
than  one  half  the  actual  oost  of  aittendlng 
the  institution. 

There  are  already  In  existence  several  other 
programs  to  help  coUege  students: 

(1)  Supplemented  Education  Opportunity 
Orants,  providing  grants  from  $1,000  to  SI, 500 
to  needy  students.  This  la  In  addition  to  the 
BOG'S  described  above. 

(2)  The  College  Work  Study  Program  which 
provides  part-time  Jobs  for  students. 

(3)  Direct  loans  to  students  (formerly  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  program). 
These  are  low-interest  loans  to  students, 
based  on  financial  need. 

(4)  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  a  program 
of  Insured  loans  with  Interest  subsidies  for 
certain  needy  students. 

DiSBCT  BENBrrrs  roR  mooKiiTif 

Coi.LSaS8 

tTnder  the  new  program  of  direct  instltu- 
tteoal  aid,  virtually  all  of  the  coUegea  and 
universities  in  Brooklyn  will  receive  new  fed- 
eral moiney. 

AU  oampusee  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  (Including  Brooklyn  College)  wlU  re- 
ceive annually  about  $11.9  million;  Brooklyn 
Law  School,  $121,000;  St.  Francis  College. 
$276,000;  St.  John's  University,  $908,000; 
Downstate  Medical  Center,  $134,329;  Long  Is- 
land Unlveifiity,  $1,073,829;  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute.  $6,532;  Polytechnic  Institute, 
$627,610;  PraU  Institute.  $0WJO63:  and  St. 
Joseph's  CoUege  for  Women,  $76,440. 

Brooklyn  colleges  and  universities  will  be 


receiving  a  total  of  $16,688,803  In  ivew  federal 
money  under  this  new  bin. 

CTHXX  FKaTUSn 

The  nsw  law  contains  many  otiisr  f  aatuias. 
Including: 

Extension  of  aU  existing  aid  to  higher  edu- 
oatton  programs,  including  sttident  assist- 
ance; 

Aid  for  occupational  and  vooatlonal  edu- 
cation; 

Special  Incentive  grants  to  institutions  en> 
rolling  veterans; 

Incentive*  tor  state  scholarship  programs; 

Emergency  help  to  colleges  In  severe  fi- 
nancial dlstreas. 

ruRTHxa  nrroKVAnoN 

In  order  to  answer  any  questions  whloh 
you  might  have  concerning  ooUege  aid,  and  to 
provide  help  in  applying  for  any  of  these 
grants,  I  have  appointed  a  special  staff  mem- 
ber, Miss  Karen  Johnson,  to  serve  as  my  stu- 
dent aid  counsellor.  You  can  contact  har 
weekdays  between  9  AM.  and  5  PJti.  at  my 
Brooklyn  office,  226  Cadman  Plasa  East  at 
69«-3839. 

TAX    RELIXr    rOR   PARINTS    OT    NONPTTSLIC 
SCHOOL    CHILDRXN 

Many  low  and  middle  income  parents  who 
now  send  their  cbUdren  to  nonpublic  schools 
bear  a  heavy  financial  burden.  As  they  will- 
ingly pay  taxes  to  support  public  schools, 
chey  cannot  also  aSord  the  high  cost  of  a 
nonpublic  education.  This  has  been  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  closing  of  many  non- 
public schools. 

Nonpublic  schools  represent  an  Integral 
part  of  our  society.  They  puovide  a  diversity 
of  choice  and  healthy  comp>etition  for  public 
education.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
disappear. 

A  commonly  accepted  method  for  easing 
a  citizen's  tax  burden  Is  allowing  a  tax  credit. 
A  tax  credit  is  subtracted  from  the  taxpayer's 
final  tax  biU  for  the  year.  Every  dollar  of 
tax  oredlt  reduces  one's  taxes  by  one  dollar, 
regardleas  of  tax  bracket. 

The  tax  credit  has  two  adrantagea  over  a 
tax  deduction: 

(1)  It  may  be  taken  even  when  the  tax- 
payer does  not  Itemize  his  deductions. 

(2)  It  provides  a  greater  benefit  to  middle 
Income  parents,  who  bear  the  greatest  rela- 
tive financial  burden  In  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools,  than  an  Itecnlzed 
deduction. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  introduced 
on  August  2,  1972,  HJl.  16141,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $200  per  yMX  per 
child  to  parents  for  tuition  paid  elementary 
and  secondary  nonpublic  schools. 

My  legislation  would  work  as  follows.  If 
you  paid  $400  tuition  to  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  for  your  chUd's  education, 
you  would  be  eligible  for  a  $200  tax  credit 
for  each  child.  For  example.  If  on  your  fed- 
eral tax  return,  you  owe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $200,  the  subtraction  of  your  tax  credit 
would  mean  that  your  final  llabUlty  is  zero. 
If  you  have  two  children  going  to  nonpublic 
school,  you  would  take  a  credit  of  up  to  $400. 
For  the  almost  110,000  families  In  Brooklyn 
with  over  120,000  children  In  nonpublic 
schools,  my  bill  would  mean  a  total  saving 
of  $44  million  In  federal  taxes  for  these  fam- 
Ulea. 

Chairman  Mills  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
HJl.  16141,  and  extensive  bearings  were  held 
in  August  and  September.  During  the  hear- 
ings, the  legislation  won  wide  support  from 
the  Administration,  school  officials,  educa- 
tion experts,  constitutional  lawyers,  and 
other  Members  of  Congress.  In  an  unprece- 
dented appearance  before  a  Congressional 
committee.  Cardinal  Cooke  testified  in  sup- 
port of  HH.  16141. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ^proved  my 
bill,  aiul  I  am  hopeful  that  desperately 
needed  tax  relief  for  nonpublic  school  par- 
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ents  will  promptly  pass  the  new  Congress 
nbleb  convenes  In  January. 

ADDmOMAI.  raOOSAMB  KMACTXD  BT  THX  »MD 

coMoans  to  hxu>  all  sruDxirrs 
.  Expanded   Headacart    program   to   enable 
dbUdrm  of  working  famlllee  to  participate  in 
voluntary  day  care  centsn. 

National  Sohool  Lunch  Act  Amenrtmsnita 
to  provide  free  and  low  price  meals  for  needy 
children. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Education  Assistance  to 
grant  a  major  increase  in  aid  for  edxicatlon 
and  vocational  training  for  retiimlitg  vet- 
erans. 

Your  comments  on  this  newsletter  and 
any  proposals  you  might  have  on  any  subject 
are  of  interest  to  me.  Please  write  to  me  c/o 
Bouse  of  Bepresentativee,  Washington,  D.C. 
20616. 

If  you  need  assistance,  please  caU  my 
Brooklyn  ofllcee  at  either  596-3839  or  TK  9- 
3300  between  9:00  AM.  and  6:00  P.M.  on 
weekdays. 


WOLVES  AND  MEN  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article 
"Wolves  and  Men  In  North  America,"  by 
an  expert  In  the  field  of  wildlife  conser- 
vation, Dr.  Douglas  H.  Plmlott: 

WOLVZS   AND    MXN    IN    NORTH    AMCTTCA 

(By  Doiiglas  H.  Plmlott,  Ph.  D.) 
(NOTX. — The  future  of  the  wolf  presents 
one  of  the  moet  important  oonservatlon 
questions  of  our  time:  will  the  speclee  still 
exist  when  the  twentieth  century  passes  Into 
history,  (x  will  man  have  exterminated  It  in 
a  final  demonstration  of  his  conquest  both 
of  the  wilderness  and  of  wUd  things  that  dsre 
to  compete,  or  that  confilct  with  hUn?  A  few 
years  ago  In  writing  an  article  for  the  Cana- 
dian Audubon  Magazine  on  the  control  of 
wolves  In  Canada.  I  used  such  words  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  interest  of  readers 
and  to  raise  second  thoughts  about  the  place 
of  these  large  predators  In  a  man-dominated 
world.) 

Six  years  later  I  stUI  believe  that  preserva- 
tion of  the  wolf  la  as  important  a  work  aa 
conservationists  have  ever  undertaken.  Thla 
animal,  one  of  the  most  adaptable,  intelli- 
gent and  interesting  mammals  that  has  ever 
existed,  has  been  misunderstood,  feared, 
maligned  and  persecuted  for  centuries.  No 
other  animal  In  history  has  had  such  a  com- 
pletely negative  Image  In  the  human  mind. 
It  Is  because  of  this  negative  Image  that 
preservation  of  wolves  is  so  formidable  a  task. 
As  the  concept  of  preservaticm  of  nature  has 
gradually  developed,  the  speclee  that  have 
had  particular  attention  lavished  on  them 
have  been  those  which  men  cherished  for  the 
sport  that  the  hunt  afforded  or  those  whlc^i. 
If  of  no  direct  value  to  him,  have  had  an 
aesthetic  or  emotional  appeal.  On  the  other 
hand,  man's  attitude  has  been  very  Intol- 
erant when  animals  that  competed  with  him 
were  concerned.  The  long  battle  that  con- 
servationists have  had  to  wage  to  preserve 
the  birds  of  prey  attests  to  the  strength  of 
popular  prejudice.  (In  many  areas  thla  bat- 
tle is  still  far  from  being  won.)  To  obtidn 
protective  legislation  for  them  it  has  almost 
always  been  neceaaary  to  prove  that  the  birds 
are  valuable  to  man  ("They  kill  mice.")  or.  at 
least,  are  harmless  to  him  ("They  kill  only 
speoles  which  man  does  not  want.")  Otliera 
that  are  branded  as  chicken  hawlM  or  as  lands 
killers  are  almost  always  excluded  from  the 
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protective  blanke^  of  legislation,  or  there- 
fore 80  protected  and  still  blatantly  abot  m 
defiance  of  it. 

The  best  Inal^t  into  the  behavior  of 
wolves  toward  humans  comes  from  aclen- 
tlsts  who  have  woriEed  and  lived  cloee  to 
them.  In  hla  book,  A  NaturalUt  in  AUuka, 
Adolph  Murla  tells  of  hla  experience  when 
he  found  the  Baat  Fork  den  in  Mt,  McKlnley 
National  Park.  He  foUowed  the  tracka  of 
wolvee  after  a  late  faU  of  snow  In  May.  When 
he  came  cloee  to  the  dsn  he  surprised  a 
male  wolf  that  ran  off  and.  Intermittently, 
howled  and  barked  at  him.  As  he  stood  a 
short  distance  from  the  den  a  female  put 
her  head  out,  withdrew,  then  came  out  with 
a  rush  and  ran  past  him  leaving  a  litter  of 
pupa  behind.  While  be  crawled  In  and  re- 
naoved  three  of  the  pups  the  wolves  howled 
and  barked  from  a  nearby  ravine  but  did 
not  challenge  him  more  serloaaly  even 
though  he  took  one  pup  away  with  him. 

Our  experiences  in  studying  wolvee  in  On- 
tario, and  more  recently  on  Baffin  Island, 
have  been  slmUar  to  Dr.  Murle's.  ETven  though 
w«  have  worked  and  travelled  unarmed  in 
wolf  country,  often  living  close  to  them. 
we  have  never  been  threatened  In  any  seri- 
ous way.  Perhaps  even  more  powerful  testi- 
mony U  that,  in  ^Ite  of  one  of  the  highest 
wolf  popiUations  In  the  world  in  that  area, 
thousaitds  of  children  canoe  and  camp  in 
the  wUdemess  section  of  Algonquin  Park 
each  year  and  there  are  no  reports  of  any 
one  of  them  having  been  attacked  or  even 
threatened  by  wolvee. 

The  evidence  for  North  America  is  quite 
olear — wolves  present  virtuaUy  no  threat  to 
humans.  There  can  be  no  pretence  that  the 
killing  of  wolves  is  Justified  because  they  are 
dangerous  to  man.  On  this  score  at  least,  oon- 
servationlsts  can  set  out  to  eataMlsh  a  posi- 
tive image  for  the  wolf  by  stating  the  caae 
on  the  basts  of  the  evidence  that  exists. 

It  ia  not  always  possible,  however,  to  make 
the  wolf  into  a  "desirable"  ^"<"'»'  on  the 
basis  of  lu  food  habits.  Studies  mads  dur- 
ing the  past  three  decades  have  shown  that 
in  most  areas  wolvee  live  primarUy  on  large 
mammals  both  in  summer  and  In  winter. 
In  areas  where  hunting  pressure  la  heavy  it  is 
likely  that  many  animals  killed  by  wolvee 
would  otherwise  have  been  killed  by  hunt- 
ers. Clearly,  we  should  no  longer  try  to 
defend  the  wolf  by  trying  to  prove  that  It 
does  not  compete  with  man-the-bunter  for 
big-game  animals,  for  In  many  caaea  It  i» 
conceivable  that  it  does.  At  this  point  In  time 
we  should  cease  arguing  that  wolves  live  on 
rabbits  or  mice  because  many  studies  now 
indicate  that  thla  is  an  erroneous  argument. 
Research  on  Isle  Royale  and  in  Algonquin 
Park  indicates  that  in  situations  where  big- 
game  are  not  hunted  by  man,  wolvee  prey 
very  heavUy  on  old  anlnuUs  diirlng  the  win- 
ter and  on  young  ones  dnrlng  the  summer. 
Hunting,  at  least  in  winter,  is  a  process  of 
continuous  testing  of  animals  that  are  en- 
countered. untU  eventually  an  animal  is  en- 
countered which  the  wolves  somehow  recog- 
nize as  one  that  they  can  klU.  It  all  bolls 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  wolves  kill  ani- 
mals that  are  easiest  to  catch,  and  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year  these  are  the  old  and 
infirm  animals.  On  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion there  now  seems  to  be  scientlflc  Justi- 
fication for  the  statesaents,  long  made  but 
undocumented,  that  wdLvee  remove  the  weak 
anlmalB  from  the  herd. 

It  stUl  Is  not  clear  what  happens  In  Bttaa 
where  big-game  animals  are  heavily  hunted. 
In  theae  situations  not  very  many  animals 
live  beyond  middle  age,  and  no  studies  have 
yet  been  published  that  show  what  typ>e  of 
a.ntTT»a.i«  ths  wolves  llvs  On  In  such  areas. 

Before  I  discuss  how  nature  lovers  can  help 

to  dlsp^  the  wolf's  negative  image  I  would 

like  to  trace  the  history  of  its  development: 

histork:al  AsracTs  or  tbk  wou  ikagx 

Although  I  eonstdar  tt»t  it  ia  unfortunate 

thftt  men  throughout  the  wortd  continue  to 
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have   such   a  low  regard  for   wolves  I  can 
understand  how  it  has  happened. 

First  of  all,  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
the  wolf  oocujcied  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
around  the  entire  world.  VirtuaUy  every- 
where that  there  were  men  there  were  alao 
wolves. 

This  relationship  waa  probably  quite  an 
equitable  one  when  men  were  primitive  hunt- 
ers whose  stin-lval,  like  the  wolTs  depended 
on  their  ability  to  catch  wild  things.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  evidence,  for  example, 
tliat  the  Eskimos  or  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica feared  wolves.  These  people  ware  at  home 
In  their  environment.  Itiey  utilised  both  the 
flesh  and  the  fur  of  wolvee,  and  It  is  qnlte 
likely  that  on  occasion  they  also  utilized  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  the  wolves  had  killed. 
I  suspect  that  the  big  change  came  when 
man  became  a  farmer. 

Man-the-sgriculturallst  began  to  lose  con- 
tact vrtth  the  natural  environment.  Hs  de- 
pended on  vegetable  crops  and  domesticated 
animals  for  food,  and  lived  a  very  reetrlcted 
existence.  The  world  beyond  his  immediate 
doorstep  waa  a  strange  place  and  he  built  up 
a  great  body  of  superstition  and  folklocv 
about  It.  The  habits  of  the  wolf  made  an 
ideal  subject  upon  which  to  build: 

It  lives  on  the  largest  of  the  m«.mtnAj«  and 
the  klUlng  of  one  of  them  uauaUy  results 
in  a  mess  of  blood  and  bones  that  bear* 
gory  testimony  to  the  prowess  of  the  klUers. 
After  wild  animals  were  replaced  by  domestic 
animals  the  wolves  killed  them  i^t^^  tmdoubt- 
edly  there  were  times  when  this  threatened 
the  food  supply  of  a  community.  At  the  aams 
time  the  people  who  had  lost  much  of  their 
hiintlng  skill,  undoubtedly  felt  very  vulner- 
able  in  the  presence  of  an  «j>tTrt»i  that  bad 
the  edacity  to  kUl  and  then  to  fad*  into 
the  forest  for  long  periods  before  being  heard 
of  again.  Under  such  circumstances,  whether 
wolves  actually  killed  people  or  not.  It  was 
Inevitable  that  our  ancestors  would  ootut  to 
hate,  fear  and,  on  every  possible  oocaalon,  to 
attempt  to  klU  them. 

For  centuries  the  obJecUve  has  been  to 
exterminate  wolves.  Only  within  recent  yean 
have  authorltlea  in  North  America  ^)•gun  to 
state  that  the  objective  is  "to  control,  not  to 
exterminate"  wolvea.  In  Europe  and  Asia  the 
goal  la  still  extermination  and  In  HtsMla  in- 
tenalve  poisoning  programs  are  being  under- 
taken to  achieve  that  goal. 
CAMPAiaars  aoainst  wolvss  nr  thx  xmnwD 

BTATXa 

In  the  United  States  payments  for  the  kill- 
ing of  wolvea,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
bounty  system,  have  been  made  for  over  800 
years.  In  his  book.  rh4  Wolf  in  North  Amer- 
ican History.  Stanley  To<ai^  states  that  the 
flrst  paymenta  were  made  in  Massachusetts 
in  1630. 

It  took  over  200  ysais  to  extennlnate  gray 
wolves  east  of  the  Mlsstelppl  River;  by  1880 
they  had  disappeared  from  all  but  a  few 
areas  and  by  1900  they  had  been  extermi- 
nated throtighout  the  east.  Some  persisted  In 
northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  for  another  60  years  but,  accord- 
Ing  to  the  beat  sovtroes.  are  probably  extir- 
pated from  these  areas  aa  weU. 

West  of  the  Mlaalaslppl  the  wtitt  persisted 
in  considerable  numbers  untU  the  1980*8.  It 
waa  thought  that  they  would  disappear  from 
the  Oreat  Plains  once  the  buffalo  were  gone 
This  did  not  happen  because  In  tbs  Interim 
cattle  and  sheep  Industries  had  built  up  and 
the  adaptable  wolf  subaututed  theae  'ir^mea 
tlo  animals  for  food  where  big -gams  «j^tnr>^i« 
were  scarce. 

It  la  likely  that  the  mountains  would  have 
provided  a  refuse  for  the  wolf  If  grasing  had 
not  become  such  big  buslneaa  on  National 
Ftorests  and  other  public  lands.  The  gr^dng 
Interest  would  not  tolerate  predation  ot  live- 
stock and  In  191A  Congress  approprtalsd 
funds  for  the  control  ot  animals  injurioue 
to  a«rlcalture.  It  was  the  death  kaeU  for 
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tb«  laxge  pretUton  In  the  weM«m  United 
States. 

Aa  racently  m  1M4,  Tovmg  predicted  th*t 
wolves  would  alwaya  occur  In  wUdemee* 
sreM  at  tbe  United  St«tee,  but  30  years  later 
they  occur  only  In  the  Superior  National 
Forest  of  Minnesota,  on  Isle  Royale  and  In 
Alaska.  (The  story  of  the  wolf  of  Isle  Boyale 
makes  fascinating  reading.  In  a  recent  pub- 
lication, TTie  Wolvet  of  Isle  Royale  (Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington)  David 
Mech  recounts  how  the  wolves  are  believed 
to  have  reached  the  Island  from  Canada  in 
the  late  1940's.  It  also  Includes  a  detaUed 
account  of  their  interrelationships  with 
moose,  their  principal  prey.) 

The  wolTs  final  campaign  in  the  United 
3tat«  may  soon  be  fought  in  Minnesota. 
It  is  encouraging  that  in  its  last  stand  the 
wolf  is  finally  receiving  some  support  from 
people.  Although  the  state  harbours  the  last 
major  population  in  the  contiguous  states. 
It  has  long  paid  a  bounty  of  135  for  each 
wolf  killed.  In  1904  the  state  legislatiire 
passed  a  bill  which  would  have  extended 
bounty  payments  on  foxes  and  wolves.  Oov- 
emor  Karl  Rolvaag  vetoed  the  biU  giving 
wolves,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  a  slightly 
better  chance  for  survival.  This  year,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  new  governor  and  the  anti- 
wolf  forces  are  working  to  have  the  wolf 
bounty  reinstated.  There  Is  a  good  chance 
that  they  will  succeed.  Massive  public  sup- 
port for  the  wolf  cx)uld  help  to  turn  the  tide. 
Both  the  Minnesota  Conservation  Federation 
and  the  state  division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  are  working  for  the  protection  of 
wolves  in  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  Joined  by  individuals  tlirough- 
out  the  United  States,  It  is  not  entirely  a 
state  matter  for  the  main  wolf  range  occurs 
in  the  Superior  National  Forest.  Since  the 
wolf  has  now  been  placed  on  the  list  of 
rare  and  endangered  speclee  of  the  United 
States,  action  could  be  taken  to  protect  it 
on  this  block  of  federal  lands. 

The  story  of  the  disappearance  of  the  red 
wolf  In  the  southern  states  makes  equally 
unpleasant  reading.  Tbe  species  originally 
occurred  over  a  broad  band  of  range  from 
Florida  to  Texas  and  north  to  Missouri.  As 
recently  as  19<H  these  wolves  were  reported 
by  an  official  of  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  as  stUl  being  common  in  Louisiana. 
Arkansas  and  Eastern  Texas.  This  optimistic 
report  was  not  borne  out  by  studies  con- 
ducted In  theee  areas  and  the  red  wolf  has 
now  joined  the  gray  wolf  on  the  list  of  rare 
and  endangered  speclee.  So  little  is  known 
about  it  that  an  Intensive  ecological  inves- 
tigation is  required  before  It  will  be  possible 
to  state  for  certain  that  It  has  not  already 
gone  down  the  road  ta  extinction. 

It  is  another  case  where  the  average  indi- 
vidual could  play  an  Important  role  by  de- 
manding action.  A  strong  public  demand  for 
an  Intensive  investigation  of  the  status  and 
ecology  of  the  red  wolf  ( In  letters  directed  to 
Mr.  Stewart  Udail,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  U.S.  Senator  Karl  E.  Mimdt.  who  has 
been  a  diligent  worker  for  the  preservation 
of  animals,  and  to  individual  congressmen) 
could  lead  to  the  establisbnaent  of  an  emer- 
gency reeearch  program.  It  Is  urgently 
needed. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

broadian  their  concept  of  oozxservatlon  so 
that  they  see  that  it  is  as  desirable  to  have 
wolves  In  a  forest  as  it  U  to  have  mooee.  deer 
or  elk;  it  Is  to  get  m«n  to  aooept  that  the 
wolf  that  kills  to  live  has  Just  as  much,  or 
even  a  greater,  right  to  a  deer  as  has  the  man 
who  kills  for  f im. 

Part  of  our  approach  should  be  to  argue 
the  case  for  the  nghu  of  animals  that  share 
the  world  with  mm.  More  and  more  men  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  we  do  not  have  the 
right  to  ask  about  an  animal,  "What  good 
is  it?"  expecting  an  answer  strictly  in  terms 
of  human  values.  All  naturalists  should  play 
a  part  by  quietly  refusing  to  answer  the  ques- 
Uon  In  the  form  that  it  is  asked.  Perhaps  we 
shoxild  ask  Instead.  "What  good  U  a  man?" 
A  period  of  reflection  on  man's  Inhumsmlty 
to  man  or  the  rapid  rate  at  which  our  speoles 
is  multiplying  and  despoiling  the  earth 
servee  to  put  both  questions  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

A  second,  and  poaslbly  the  most  Important 
part  is  to  work  to  establish  a  positive  image 
of  the  wolf  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  not 
nearly  as  important  to  convert  thoee  who  are 
confirmed  wolf  haters  as  it  is  to  develop  a 
poeltive  attitude  among  the  masses  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  nature  but  who  have 
never  thought  that  the  preaervation  of  an 
animal  like  the  wolf  really  mattered.  It  can 
be  done  In  many  ways.  Studies  of  the  social 
behavior  of  wolvee,  for  example,  have  shown 
that  they  have  very  strong  family  bonds.  The 
male  takes  a  very  active  part  in  oaring  for  the 
pups  and  in  this  may  be  assisted  by  other 
members  of  the  pack  that  do  not  have  young 
of  their  own.  It  appears  that,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  pups  learn  to  hunt  as  a  result  of 
experience  rather  than  as  the  result  of  in- 
stinct. Wolvee  have  somehow  learned  to  con- 
trol their  own  numbers  so  that  populations 
never  "explode"  as  they  do  with  many  species 
of  animals.  I  have  found  that  as  people  learn 
of  theee  and  of  other  fascinating  aspects  of 
their  behavior,  tmd  realise  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous to  man.  Interest  mounts  very  rapidly. 
Such  intereet  always  results  In  positive 
thinking. 

I  have  high  hopee  for  the  fnture  of  wolvee 
m  North  America.  Many  men  will  cease  to 
think  of  them  as  vermin  and  see  them  as  they 
are — one  of  the  most  interesting  and  intel- 
ligent animals  that  has  ever  lived  on  our 
globe.  Do  you  dare  to  become  Involved  In 
such  a  noble  cause? 
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woL,r  PaaszavATioN  amd  KATim  lovsbs 
I  suggested  at  the  outset  that  wolf  preser- 
vation posee  a  ma}or  challenge  to  conserva- 
tionists because  our  concept  of  conservation 
has  been  such  a  man-centered  one.  We  have 
fought  major  battles  only  for  speclee  that 
had  tangible  value  or  that  had  an  emotional 
appeal.  What  chance  Is  there  then  that 
wolvee  can  be  retained  as  part  of  the  fauna 
oy«r  large  areas  of  Canada  and  Alaalu  or 
that  they  can  be  restored  in  parte  of  the 
United  Statea?  How  can  the  battle  for  wolf 
praeerratlon  bast  be  fooght?  The  challenge 
that  exists  is  to  preaerre  wolvee  in  spite  of 
their  negative  Image;  tt  is  to  get  the  multi- 
tude of  conservationists  around  the  world  to 


Wear  MXMFHJS,  Auc. 

DzAK  Ma.  Alxxandes:  I  sent  my  birthday 
Invitations  on  a  Monday  and  the  next  Fri- 
day the  invitations  hadn't  arrived  yet  and 
I  had  to  call  everyone  after  wasting  time 
making  out  the  invitations.  The  mall  used 
to  get  places  on  time  but  it  sore  doesnt 
any  more.  I  think  you  should  either  put 
ovir  annex  back  in  West  Memphis  or  try 
speeding  it  up  in  Memphis  because  it's  ter- 
rible for  people  to  have  to  wait  weeks  for 
mall  and  by  the  time  it  g^ets  there  it's  too 
old  to  lock.  at.  Now  all  thoee  girls  are  going 
to  get  their  Invitations  days  late  (if  they 
get  them  at  all).  Can't  you  do  something 
about  this? 

RocHKLXx  Btnxxa. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  "KILLS" 
ARKANSAS  TOWN 


HON.  BIU  ALEXANDER 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most 2  years  I  have  periodically  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  actions 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  which  are  ad- 
versely affecting  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. Today  I  would  like  to  present  for 
your  consideration  two  more  incidents. 
One  is  a  letter  from  a  young  woman  de- 
scribing frustrations  caused  by  the  in- 
efBcient  actions  of  the  Postal  Service. 
The  other  i&.a  news  story  which  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  n.S.  Postal 
Service  "kills "  Arkansas  towns. 

One  institutlan  that  is  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  a  small  town  is  the  post  offloe. 
Recently  the  Arkansas  Gazette  reported 
on  this  fact,  m  view  of  the  mounting 
criticism  of  the  United  Postal  Service  I 
would  particularly  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration. 


U.S.  Postal  Snivic*  "Kills" 

TOWN 


ASKANSAS 


(By  Mike  Masterson) 

The  death  rattle  was  unmistakable  and 
signs  of  a  lost  achievement  were  evident  la 
the  small  community  of  Auvergne  when  all 
that  remained  of  a  once  organized  commu- 
nity vanished  with  the  mid-September  lock- 
ing of  its  postofflce  door. 

Pounded  in  the  early  1900s,  Auvergne,  six 
miles  south  of  Newport  on  Route  17,  at  first 
flourished  amidst  the  soybean  and  cotton 
fields  of  Northeast  Arkansas. 

A  railroad  line  was  built  through  the  com- 
munity during  its  earlier  years  and  biisinesses 
sprang  up:  A  cleaning  flrm,  a  shoe  repair 
shop,  a  cafe,  and  even  a  barber  shop  opened 
eager  doors  in  Auvergne  and  some  claimed 
the  tiny  educational  academy  in  the  town 
was  one  of  the  beet  in  Arkansas.  But  it  closed 
during  the  19208. 

Three  merchandise  stores  were  opened,  in- 
cluding the  Clement's  building  in  Auvergne. 
It  closed  during  the  1930s.  Old  timers  today 
can  recall  large  crowds  shopping  on  Satur- 
days In  Auvergne  and  a  few  said  they  can 
even  remember  a  bank  being  opened  in  the 
community. 

As  decades  passed  and  children  grew  to 
raise  their  own — who  later  left — the  em>and- 
Ing  town  of  Auvergne  began  to  falter.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  town  was  destroyed  In  a  great 
windstorm  during  the  1930b  and  some  attrib- 
ute the  prolonged  illness  and  resulting  death 
of  Auvergne  directly  to  the  loss  of  the 
railroad. 

Claude  Robinson  of  Auvergne,  who  lived  in 
the  town  since  1921  leaned  back  In  a  porch 
chair  and  said:  "The  best  I  remember,  the 
town  started  dying  when  the  railroad  pulled 
out  during  the  1940b.  It  was  sure  a  booming 
town  before  that." 

Joe  Brtdgea,  a  native  of  Mississippi,  but  a 
resident  of  Auvergne  since  1920,  said  he  can 
remember  the  days  In  that  community  when 
stores  lined  both  sides  of  the  street.  There 
was  a  Baptist  church  here  too,"  he  said. 

Auvergne  even  boasted  its  own  school  sys- 
tem at  one  time  and  area  children  attended 
what  was  locally  known  as  the  Doswell 
School.  "It  was  great,"  said  one  long-time 
resident,  "a  lot  of  people  called  it  the  little 
red  school."  The  chUdren  of  Auvergne  now 
attend  public  school  Ln  Newport,  where  they 
are  picked  up  and  delivered  to  their  door- 
steps. 

The  town  was  still  holding  its  own  30 
years  ago,"  aald  Jessie  Turner,  a  native  of  the 
area.  "We  stUl  had  lots  of  stores  and  people, 
but  then  it  began  dying.  I  don't  really  know 
why.  It  Just  did. " 

B.  F.  Sfaerrell,  68.  a  resident  of  Auvergne 
for  the  past  30  years,  was  upset  by  the  closing 
of  the  local  postoAce,  calling  it  the  last 
remaining  sign  of  tbe  town  of  Auvergne. 
"We've  lost  our  church,"  he  said,  "and  now 
our  postofflce.  When  thoee  things  are  gone,  so 
is  your  town." 

SherreU  said  nothing  was  done  by  residents 
to  stop  tbe  postofflce  from  closing  and  his 
voice  reflected  a  twinge  of  bitterness  when 
he  spoke  of  it.  "We  Jtist  sat  back  and  let 
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them  take  it."  he  said,  "and  now  we've  got 

nothing  left." 

He  predicted  the  remaining  grocery  store 
in  Auvergne  would  loee  much  of  Ita  pseaant 
business  as  a  result  of  losing  the  postolBce. 
"lots  of  the  folks  would  come  to  Auveitne 
to  pick  up  their  maU,"  he  said,  "and  then 
stroll  over  to  the  store  to  buy  groceries.  Now 
there  will  be  no  need  for  them  to  come  to 
Auvergne." 

Postmaster  Vaughn  Jackson  of  Newport 
said  closing  the  Auvergne  branch  office  on 
September  16  proved  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult than  he  had  at  first  anticipated.  "I  told 
the  superintendent  of  malls,  who  accom- 
panied me  to  Auvergne  that  day,  that  we 
were  shout  to  undo  something  that  people 
had  worked  for  and  kept  alive  for  almost  CO 
years,"  said  Jackson.  "I  guess  anyone  would 
feel  a  twinge  of  nostalgia  and  pity  for  thoee 
now  gone,  who  worked  so  hard  to  establish 
a  growing  community." 

Jacluon  said  closing  the  postofflce  In  Au- 
vergne was  a  necessary  step  for  both  eco- 
nomic and  service  reasons.  "We  can  operate  a 
door-to-door  service  to  people  In  that  rural 
route  area  for  a  lot  lees  than  what  it  coets  to 
luep  a  branch  office  open  in  Auvergne."  he 
said,  "plvis  the  people  will  benefit  from  the 
more  efficient  service." 

Several  Auvergne  citizens  have  served  as 
postmaster  over  the  decades  and  It  wasnt 
until  1966  that  the  office  was  placed  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Newport  poetoffice. 
"We  have  been  operating  the  Auvergne  office, 
with  a  clerk-in-charge  for  six  years,"  said 
Jackson,  "as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
small  communities  around  Newport." 

The  clerk- in-charge  in  Auvergne  at  the 
time  tbe  office  closed  its  doors  for  good  was 
Mrs.  Patricia  Sanders,  who  had  served  there 
for  Just  over  a  year.  "They  Just  dont  need 
the  office  any  more,"  she  said,  "there  are  too 
many  ranches  and  the  rural  route  postman 
goes  right  past  our  door  each  day." 

Tbe  Sanders  purchased  the  old  postofflce 
building  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting it  Into  living  qxiarters.  "I  don't  know 
what  111  do  now,"  Mrs.  Sanders  continued. 
"We  may  go  back  to  Illinois  so  I  can  find 
work." 

The  cotton  gin  In  Auvergne  closed  two 
years  ago  and  the  only  remaining  structtiree 
visible  to  passing  motorists  who  dont  turn 
their  heads  in  conversation  or  blink  inomen- 
tarlly,  are  a  small  one-room  country  store,  a 
delapidated  flsh  house  and  three  large  metal 
buildings,  one  of  which  once  vwa  the  flourish- 
ing Clement's  Mercantile  Store. 

The  only  money-making  operation  as  such 
now  In  Auvergne  is  a  large-scale  flsh  raising 
corporation  owned  by  O.  R.  Roden  and  Billy 
Welch,  who  both  live  in  the  community. 
Welch,  who  is  Roden's  son-in-law,  said  they 
began  the  fish  raising  operation  In  Auvergne 
because  of  the  flat  nature  of  the  land.  "The 
sunken  terrain  was  a  natural  for  us,"  he  said, 
"but  there's  not  much  elae  around  here  to 
keep  a  man  working  now." 

The  creaking  wooden  porch  of  Bell's  coun- 
try grocery  store  In  Auvergne  reflect  years  of 
tise  and  weather  and  it  looks  like  any  other 
niral  store  on  the  Inside.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  llncdeum  and  a  small  air  conditioner 
hums  steadily  In  one  comer.  Several  persons 
are  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
each  eyes  an  Intruder  with  a  glare  of  un- 
famUlarity. 

Pauline  BeU,  the  owner  of  the  grocery, 
leaned  over  the  counter  and  smllad.  "People 
have  to  leave  Auvergne  nowadays,"  she  said, 
"Why,  the  new  modern  farm  machinery 
makes  it  so  they  don't  need  any  help.  The 
farmers  in  this  area  have  become  too  self 
sufllclent  and  all  the  young  people  leave  here 
to  find  work.  The  older  ones  are  sAowly  dying 
off  and  the  community  along  with  it." 

"There  tiaed  to  be  some  of  the  damdaat 
crap  games  you  ever  heard  of  in  this  hare 
store,"  Interjected  the  whlte*balred  mac 
seated  toward  tbe  back   of  the  store.  "Of 
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oouna  that  was  back  In  the  gpod  old  days. 
Ain't  that  right."  ha  nodded  toward  an  el- 
derly man,  wbo  was  laanlag  on  an  ice  cream 
box  near  the  front  of  the  store.  The  man 
smued  and  shook  hla  head  in  agreement. 

Askad  how  many  persons  remain  in  Au- 
vacga*.  Mrs.  BaU  cMiad  her  throat  and  said. 
"vnMI  w  counted  tham  up  on*  time  and  it 
cacoa  out  to  exactly  67." 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  Auvergnes 
along  the  hlghvays  of  America.  Communities 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  loet 
their  identltles.but  tbe  realdaata  of  Auvergne 
are  special  In  their  own  way. 

They  are  people  who  fought  the  uphill 
battle  to  become  a  thriving  community  and 
loet.  They  managed  to  continue  for  years 
when  thalr  school  folded,  and  held  on  even 
longer  without  a  church,  econcmay  or  future. 
The  flTin.!  gasp  of  life  came  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  when  the  community  of  Auvergne. 
population  67,  loet  its  zip  code.  Its  dreams 
and  lu  future. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATtVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  very  good  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Anthony  J.  DelPopolo,  Sr., 
recently  retired  after  27  years  of  Fed- 
eral service  and  has  joined  the  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College  in  Annui- 
dale,  Va.,  as  an  associate  professor  of  law 
enforcement  and  coordinator  of  drug 
and  alcohol  education  programs. 

Mr.  DelPopolo  recently  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
Naval  Training  Support  Detachment, 
Washington  Navy  Yard  in  Washington, 
which  I  believe  would  be  of  interest  to 
our  colleagues  and  tdl  who  read  the  Con- 
GRxasioiTAL  RecoRD.  I  insert  the  text  of 
his  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd: 

DaXMKUfC,    DUVTNC,    AND    Tou 

(By  Anthony  James  DelPoprto.  Sr.) 
(Speech  delivered  at  the  VS.  Naval  Training 
Support  Command.  Navy  Yard.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Augtist  80.  19T2,  at  8  a.m.) 
Before  this  speech  Is  ended  this  morning 
at  least  two  persons  will  be  killed  on  the 
Nation's  highways  in  an  alcohol -related  au- 
tomobile accident.  In  fact,  it  Is  predicted  that 
over  27,000  men,  women  and  children  will 
Join  these  two  In  similar  accidents  In  the 
next  twelve  months.  I  could  easily  say  that, 
m   the   same   period,   over   800.000   highway 
crashes  will  result  for  thk  same  negligence 
Is  thtB  enough  to  fuss  about?  I  think  It  Is. 

Would  you  believe  that  at  least  one  billion 
dollars  per  month  will  be  spent  in  direct 
economic  losses  caused  by  such  accidents? 
Add  to  this  the  costs  of  public  agency  activ- 
ities, such  as  the  police,  the  courts,  the  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  the  loeses  In  future  earnings 
by  the  drivers  and  their  victims.  And  then, 
too,  what  about  the  suffering  and  heartaches. 
the  loes  of  lovad  ones,  the  widowed  and  the 
orphanedl  And  to  think  that  In  all  of  these 
situations,  the  abuse  of  aIcoh<d  by  drivers 
and  i>edestrlans  will  be  the  major  contribu- 
tor. It's  a  pity  to  see  mankind  go  to  waste 
In  such  a  manner — often  because  of  "Just 
one  drink  for  the  road." 

"Is  the  Drunken  Driver  the  Culprit?"  This 
drinking  driver  ts  often  mlstoadlngly  referred 
to  M  a  "drunken  drtw."  To  sama  tbe  term 
is  not  completely  unrtawtfioil  beeauae  a  driv- 
er doee  not  have  to  be  obviously  drunk  to  be 
under  the  influenoe  of  ateobol.  How  many  of 
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you  here  know  drinkers  who  have  mastered 
the  technique  of  being  able  to  walk  straight, 
talk  intelligently  and  coherently  and  give 
every  appearance  of  sobriety,  but  in  reality 
are  under  the  Influence  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages? Theee  persons  are  not  called  "drunk- 
en drivers"  because  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
stereotyped  behavior  of  the  drunk.  However, 
statistics  clearly  show  that  theee  are  the 
"culprits"  responsible  for  moet  of  the  prq?- 
erty  damage  and  fatal  accidents  on  the  high- 
ways. 

The  Social  Drinker  Is  the  Problem  Drinker. 
So  you  see,  tt  is  the  social  drinker,  not  the 
drunk  vrtio  is  the  biggest  ftroblem  behind 
the  wheel  of  his  automobile.  Jiut  remember, 
the  social  drinkers  outnumber  the  actual 
drunlu. 

Drinking  is  a  Tradition— Driving  is  a  Nec- 
essity. Against  drinking  I  am  not.  It  has  been 
a  social  custom  over  hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
sands of  years.  I  am  not  the  one  to  try  to 
change  this  tradition  now.  In  this  "space 
age" — that  is.  the  space  between  plaoee  we 
travel  on  earth  dally — life  has  been  such 
that  the  automobUe  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. How  many  of  you  would  have  been  able 
to  get  to  work  this  morning  without  the  \ise 
of  a  car?  So  many  of  us  rely  on  our  "four 
vi^Melers"  to  take  us  to  school  and  plaeea  of 
recreation,  too.  But.  what  I  am  one  hundred 
percent  against — is  the  mixing  of  drinking 
and  driving.  They  are  Indeed  a  bad  mixture 
E>,ren  in  the  simplest  of  terms  alcohol  and 
driving  are  not  compatible.  They  make  for 
a  poor  "marriage."  Hlstcvy  has  xiecorded 
thotisands  upon  thousaxsls  of  auto  craahee 
from  this  explosive  combination  in  a  way 
lotider  and  ooetller  than  TNT. 

Start  a  Crusade  for  Highway  Safety.  How 
can  all  this  be  prevented?  I  know  of  one  way. 
I'lrst.  we  mtist  have  respect  for  life — yours 
and  mine  and  that  of  others,  too.  Now  you 
are  on  the  way  of  becoming  a  life  member  of 
my  Oruaade  for  Highway  Safety,  whoee  motto 
is:  Don't  drive  and  drink:  don't  drink  and 
drive.  No  dttee.  but  the  stakee  are  high.  We 
must  do  whatever  we  can  for  ourselves,  for 
our  relet  ivee  and  for  our  friends  to  avoid  an 
appiolntment  with  death  that  alcohol  and 
driving  may  be  eoojtirlng  for  us — and  for 
potential  victims  throtigh  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

How  Alcohol  Behavee  In  the  Body.  Since  we 
are  talking  about  alcohol  and  how  it  affects 
the  mliMl  and  body,  eepeclally  when  driving, 
let's  consider  for  a  few  moments  how  alco- 
hol does  behave  in  the  body.  How  many  of 
us  really  know  what  happens  to  that  beer, 
that  Bloody  Mary,  that  Scotch  and  soda,  that 
vodka  colllna.  or  that  Screwdriver  after  the 
beverage  has  been  ingested. 

When  alcohol  enters  the  mouth  and  than 
into  the  stomach,  tt  is  quickly  absorbed 
through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  the 
small  intestine  into  the  bloodstream.  The 
blood  carries  the  alcohol  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Including  the  brain.  This  process  from 
ingeetion  to  the  ttme  the  alcohol  reaches  the 
brain  takes  about  two  minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  alcohol  reaches  the  brain 
it  first  depreeses  the  area  of  higher  func- 
tions such  as  Judgment,  social  and  moral 
reetralnts,  loes  of  care  and  sense  of  anxiety. 
A  drinker  may  enter  a  stage  of  euphoria 
where  everything  is  O.K.  Alcohol  often  acts 
like  a  narcotic  drug  on  the  nervous  systems. 
It  can  easily  become  addictive.  Next,  the  alco- 
hol attacks  the  simple  motor  functions  and 
Impairs  tbe  person's  performance  of  skills, 
causing  him  to  make  more  errors,  take  more 
chances,  react  to  outside  stimuli  more  slow- 
ly, loee  his  normal  coordination,  become 
more  impulsive,  and  feel  more  drowsy.  And 
to  top  It  all  his  vision  is  also  impaired. 

Balance  and  sensory  perception  are  tbe 
next  faculties  to  be  impaired.  Here  you  will 
otaaerre  conspicuous  intoxication,  stagger- 
ing gait,  slurring  of  speeoh.  emottona  unooo- 
troUed,  faulty  vistoa.  aa  well  as  Jxidgaeat 
and  conduct  being  erratic.  Ftnesslve  drtnklag 
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will  eventually  lead  to  deep  sleep,  to  stupor, 
to  ouna— axul  flnally,  deatb.  It's  a  lUgb  price 
to  pay  lor  several  drlnlu.  Isn't  It? 

yaetort  Influencing  Alcobol's  Xffect  on  tbe 
Body.  There  are  many  factors  which  affect 
the  absorption  of  aloohol  Into  tbe  blood - 
strean^  It  oould  very  well  be  tbe  amount  of 
food  that  Is  In  tbe  stomach  at  tbe  time  of 
drinking.  Or,  It  may  be  tbe  type  of  food 
eaten.  And  then  It  could  be  the  type  of 
alcohol  beverage  Ingeeted — beer,  wine,  or 
Uquor,  or  the  amount  of  alcoholic  content  In 
each.  Body  weight  and  drtnJclng  habits  are 
also  Important  determinants.  But  we  should 
not  kid  ourselves  In  thinking  that  these 
factors  will  keep  the  aloohol  from  reaching 
our  brain.  They  may  slow  down  the  absorp- 
tion rate,  but  not  stop.  And  then  again,  they 
may  speed  the  process. 

But,  most  of  all,  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  tbe  degree  of  alcoholic  Influence 
depends  on  tbe  amount  of  alcohol  absorbed 
Into  the  blood,  and  the  length  of  time  al- 
lowed for  Its  ellmlnatlnn.  The  human  body 
works  to  change  tbe  aloohol  into  fuel  and/ or 
pass  It  out  of  the  body,  but  the  body  can  do 
so  only  at  a  relatively  slow  rata.  Therefore, 
a  person  who  has  had  many  drinks  in  a  short 
period  of  time  may  require  several  hovirs  to 
eliminate  all  of  tbe  aloohol  from  his  body. 
This  process  is  known  as  "oxidation."  A  small 
percent  of  the  alcohol,  however.  Is  eliminated 
through  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  as  well  as 
through  persplratloQ.  But  this  amounts  to 
only  10  percent.  Tbe  other  90  percent  must 
wait  for  oomplete  oxidation  through  the 
liver.  This  combined  process  takes  about 
three  hours  for  each  ounce  of  pure  aloohol. 

When  Is  It  "Tarlvlng  Safe"?  At  what  point 
in  time  and  number  of  drinks  doee  it  stUl 
become  "driving  safe"  on  the  hlghvmy.  What 
tim«  of  day  or  how  many  drinks  must  one 
have  to  become  a  hasard  on  the  road?  As  an 
instructor  in  Special  Driver  Bducation  Pro- 
gram for  persons  arrwted  for  driving  under 
the  influenoe  of  aloc^ol,  I  would  respond, 
"Never!"  This  is  more  so.  especlaUy,  if  one 
expects  to  drive  soon  thereafter.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  can't  have  a  drink  with  your 
dinner,  and  then  an  hour  later,  gat  behind 
the  wheel  of  your  car  and  drive  home.  In 
that  hour  moet  of  the  alcohol  would  have 
been  eliminated  from  your  body. 

"Holding  One's  Liquors"  We  probably  all 
know  eome  persons  who  seem  to  "hold  their 
liquor"  better  than  others.  They  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  a  few  drinks  will  not 
seriously  Impair  their  driving  ability.  It  is 
true  that  weight,  fatigue,  emotional  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  drinking,  as  weU  as  other 
physiological  and  psycholo^cal  factors  may 
cause  an  intUvldual  to  show  leas  visible  signs 
of  the  affects  of  alcohol  than  otherwise.  But 
theee  drinkers  should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
think  that  they  are  not  impaired  In  their 
driving  a  motor  vehicle  safely.  Their  bodies, 
without  a  doubt,  contain  alcohol,  and  alcohol 
makae  no  exceptions — Demon  Alcohol  has  no 
conscience.  Such  persons  should  be  prevented 
from  driving  an  automobile  In  their  condi- 
tion. 

Is  Aloohol  a  Stimulant?  So  many  people 
have  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  stimulating 
effects  of  alcohoL  But  they  are  only  fooling 
themselves  when  they  say  that  alcohol  is  a 
stimulant.  It  gives  you  a  lift!  It  makes  you 
a  better  driver!  Let  us  set  the  record  straight. 
Alcohol  does  not  stimulate;  It  acts  ae  a  de- 
pressant. It  dapresMB  tbe  central  nervous 
system.  It  removes  inhibitions  and  social 
restraints. 

Overcoming  the  Sffecta  of  Aloohol.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief  black  ooffee  or  other 
stliTHilants,  cold  showers,  physical  exerdae 
will  not  help  overooaie  the  effects  of  aloohol 
All  this  does  Is  to  make  a  peteon  a  more  wide 
awake  drunk.  Only  time  and  the  normal  body 
pcooaes  will  assist  In  the  eUmlnatlon  of 
tiaoboi  from  the  body  aod  cause  a  peraon  to 
be  •otosr  acaiB. 
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Does  a  Small  Amount  of  Aloohol  Sharpen 
One's  Skill?  Just  why  doeent  a  small  amount 
of  alcohol  sharpen  one's  driving  skill?  Wen, 
it  doeon't.  In  fact  accurate  studies  have 
shown  that  even  a  small  amo\int  of  blood/ 
alcohol  oonoentratlon  can  lower  the  level  of 
driving  performance.  The  peak  of  driving 
ability  may  be  achieved  when  no  aloohol  Is 
taken.  How  many  of  you  have  heard  those 
famous  last  words?:  "Boy,  you  should  have 
seen  me  make  that  tricky  maneuver  on  the 
curve  I  almost  made." 

Will  One  Drink  Hurt?  "One  drink  won't 
hurt,  win  It?"  How  untrue  af  statement  this 
is.  The  first  drink  makes  It  easier  to  talce  the 
second — and  then  the  third — and  then  the 
fourth — and  ao  on  until  a  peraon  gets  com- 
pletely drink.  Today  the  majority  of  medical 
authorities  agree  that  some  loss  of  ability 
begins  when  the  blood/alcohol  level  nears 
three  tenths  of  one  percent  (0.03%).  (Tbe 
approximate  effect  of  a  bottle  of  beer,  a  glass 
at  fortified  vrlne  or  a  cocktail.) 

"Under  the  Influence."  When  should  a  per- 
son be  considered  "under  the  influence"  of 
alcohol?  I  would  say,  as  soon  as  the  alcohol 
taken,  whatever  the  amount,  begins  to  affect 
in  any  way  a  person's  mental  or  physical 
process.  However,  when  you  are  talking  about 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  "presumptive 
level  of  Intoxication"  is  determined  by  the 
blood /alcohol  level  at  the  time.  Many  states, 
like  Virginia,  have  placed  this  level  at  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  (0.01%).  If  the  blood/ 
alcohol  level  reaches  fifteen  hundredths  of 
one  percent  (0.15%),  driving  ability  U  seri- 
ously Impaired.  But  when  the  blood/alcohol 
concentration  reaches  f<Kty  to  flfty  him- 
dredths  of  one  percent  (0.40%  to  0.60%), 
ooma  is  probable  and  death  may  occur. 

The  "Implied  Consent  Law,"  You've  heard 
of  the  "implied  consent"  laws,  what  do  they 
mean?  "Inxplled  consent"  Is  applied  when  a 
motorist  is  arrested  on  suspicion  of  driving 
under  the  influence  of  aloohol.  This  presumes 
that  the  motorist  has  given  consent  to  an 
Immediate  chemical  test  for  blood/alcohol 
level.  This  automatic  permission  is  given 
polloe  authcMltiea  when  a  motorist  applies  for 
a  driver's  license  in  the  particular  state  or 
ohooees  to  drive  his  car  through  that  state. 
However,  it  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  motorist 
to  refuse  the  test,  but  he  risks  the  loss  of  his 
license.  This  kind  of  test  is  good,  because, 
by  determining  scientlflcally  whether  a  aua- 
pect's  blood/alcohol  concentration  is  above 
or  below  the  legal  "intoxication"  level.  It 
serves  as  a  protection  to  both  the  public  and 
the  motorist. 

Measuring  the  Amount  of  Aloohol  in  Blood. 
The  amo\mt  of  alcohol  In  a  person's  blood 
can  be  measixred  by  various  scientific  tests. 
ThU  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  his  brain.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by 
analyzing  the  blood,  the  urine,  or  tbe  breath. 
These  methods  are  considerably  more  accu- 
rate than  trying  to  gtieas  the  number  of 
drinks  that  person  has  consiimed.  In  many 
state  courts,  the  results  of  these  tests  serve 
as  prima  facie  evidence — good  evidence. 
Some  of  these  scientific  devices  used  to  test 
drunkenness  are  called  "Drunkometer,"  In- 
toxlmeter,"  "Alcometer,"  and  "Breathalyzer." 

The  Drunken  Driver  Is  Dangeroua.  If  we 
assxune  that  the  drunken  driver  Is  a  danger- 
ous character  on  the  road.  Just  what  makes 
him  so  dangerous?  How  doee  the  alcohol  in 
his  body  affect  his  driving?  Prom  my  own  ob- 
servations, the  drunken  driver's  Judgment 
Is  destroyed,  so  much  so  that  he  finds  it 
difllcult  to  estimate  both  distance  and  speed. 
Such  erratic  action  cannot  be  afforded  on 
a  busy  highway. 

His  inhibitions  and  restraints  are  relaxed. 
Such  bravado  makes  tbe  inebriate  fetf  that 
traffic  signals  and  regulations  extet  ocly  for 
fools.  His  nOejiat  slow  down  In  such  a  way 
that  he  may  find  it  dUBoult  to  brake  tbe  car 
at  the  proper  time.  A  delay  of  haU  a  seeond 
In  braking  a  oar  going  00  mllee  an  hour  will 
cause  it  to  travel  an  extita  4i  feet.  Hla  ability 
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to  size  up  a  trafllo  situation  is  highly  re* 
duoed.  He  becomes  tbe  victim  of  blurrad 
vision,  double  vision,  or  tiumel  vision.  His 
self -confldeaoe  increases.  So  he  takes  chances 
he  wouldn't  ordinarily  do. 

The  drunken  driver  loaes  muscular  coor- 
dination and  timing.  Either  of  these  faults 
may  cause  him  to  steer  Into  a  ditch  or  hit  a 
tree.  This  person  beoomee  less  able  to  givs 
full  attention  as  required  for  careful  driving. 

Some  drivers  believe  their  hearing  im- 
proves after  a  few  drinks.  In  fact  they  think 
they  can  bear  "better  than  usual."  But  th« 
truth  of  the  matter  is  he  hears  softer  nobMs 
better  than  before.  As  more  and  more  of  the 
alcohol  Lb  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream, 
the  driver's  ability  to  hear  is  reduced  in  the 
same  way  as  all  other  reactions  that  are  re- 
lated to  the  central  nervous  system.  So  .  .  . 
sober  driver  beware  ...  of  tbe  drimken 
driver. 

Special  Driver  Education  Program  for  DWI 
Offenders.  Week  after  week,  young  men, 
women  and  young  people  keep  coming  to  the 
Special  Driver  Education  classes  conducted 
at  tbe  Northern  Virginia  Community  College 
for  persona  who  have  been  arrested  for  driv- 
ing under  the  Infiuence  of  aloohol.  The  course 
Is  sponsored  by  the  Fairfax  Alcohol  Safety 
Action  Program  (ASAP)  directed  by  the 
Highway  Safety  Division  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  These  offenders  all  seem 
such  nice  people.  But  what  happened  on  that 
day  or  night  of  frightening  terror.  They  must 
have  been  having  a  gay  time  drinking  and 
laughing  .  .  .  and  then  they  got  Into  their 
car  to  drive  it  .  .  .  probably  home.  But  on  tbs 
way  they  were  stopped  by  a  Police  Officer  . . . 
and  arrested  for  driving  \inder  the  Infiuence 
of  alcohol.  The  humiliation  of  being  arrested, 
being  handcuffed  like  a  common  criminal, 
spending  a  night  or  two  in  Jail,  getting  a  rela- 
tive or  lawyer  to  ball  them  out,  and  going  up 
before  a  Judge  Is  enough  to  want  to  drink 
water,  orange  Juice  and  soda  pop  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

At  this  point  I  am  willing  to  predict  that 
the  drinking  driver  will  eventually  be  In- 
volved In  a  big  car  crash.  By  all  measures, 
the  higher  tbe  blood/alcohol  level  In  a  per- 
son's body — 

1.  The  greater  the  chance  he  will  crash: 

2.  The  greater  tbe  chance  that  the  crash 
will  be  severe  and  fatal. 

With  theee  facts  laid  before  you,  can  you 
afford  to  take  chances  with  drinking  and 
driving?  I  know  I  can't.  Won't  you  Join  my 
oruaade  for  highway  safety?  Have  respect  for 
life  I 
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ANKUNZIO     ADVOCATES     9-MONTH 
SESSION  OP  CONaRBBS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spealcer,  concur- 
rent resolutions  have  been  periodically 
introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
especially  in  the  last  20  years,  to  etstai>- 
Uah  a  date  certain  for  the  adjournment 
of  Congress.  Most  of  these  bills  suggest 
9  months  as  a  reasonable  limit  on  each 
session  of  Congress.  The  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  states: 

Except  in  time  of  war  or  during  a  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President,  the 
two  Houses  shall  adjourn  sine  die  not  later 
tti«n  the  last  day,  Sunday  excepted.  In  the 
month  of  July  in  each  year  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress. 

This  law  was  observed  only  in  the  Con- 
gress immediately  following  the  passage 
of  this  act.  Every  Congress  since  then 
has  nullified  this  vital  adjournment 
provision. 

Up  through  the  92d  Congress,  reason- 
able adjournment  bills  have  not  been 
acted  upon  either  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  but  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, serious  consideration  must  be  ex- 
tended to  legislation  of  this  Idnd. 

A  Congressman  is  elected  by  his  com- 
munity as  its  representative  in  the  na- 
tional Congress.  He  becomes  not  only  a 
Member  of  Congress  but  remains  a  mem- 
ber of  his  community,  A  Congressman, 
Ideally,  is  an  intermediary  between  the 
citizen  and  his  Qovemment.  My  point 
here  is  that  when  Congress  remains  in 
session  11  months  out  of  the  year,  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  a  Congressman 
to  keep  himself  current  with  the  effects 
of  new  legislation  on  those  he  represents. 

Especially  in  the  last  10  years.  Con- 
gress has  passed  many  new  and  vital 
programs  to  meet  what  have  become 
needs  that  are  national  in  scope.  These 
programs,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
good,  basic  starts  toward  the  manage- 
ment and  solution  of  problems  stemming 
from  overpopulation,  technological  in- 
novation, and  any  number  of  other 
sources.  Many  of  these  problems  could 
not  have  been  forseen  over  20  years  ago. 

It  is  essential  that  a  Congressman  have 
the  time  available  to  investigate  the  ef- 
fect of  new  Federal  programs  in  his  dis- 
trict. He  must  have  the  time  to  find  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as:  Is  tbe  intent 
of  Congress  being  followed?  Is  waste 
and  redtape  increasing  or  decreasing? 
Is  there  inefficiency  or  duplication  of  ef- 
fort? Are  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
citizens  who  are  directly  affected  being 
considered?  Is  the  legislation  passed  be- 
ing effectively  implemented? 

The  prestige  and  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress has  been  declining  in  recent  years 
because  it  has  not  been  able  to  insure 
this  followthrough  oversight  process. 
Executive  departments  such  as  HEW 
and  HUD  have  10  regional  offices  to  in- 
sure their  own  oversight  process.  Effec- 
tive oversight  of  laws  that  Congresginen 
themselves  have  oiacted  must  be 
strengthened  if  Congress  is  to  maintain 
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itMU  as  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the 
exeentlve  braiKdi  of  our  Oovenmiait. 

As  a  lefuler  in  his  oonmmnlty,  a  Con- 
greuDum  must  rMpood  as  well  as  lead. 
Tlite  requires  time.  Big  corporations  and 
big  government  must  not  be  allowed  to 
acquire  a  momoitum  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  my  coUeagues 
to  join  me  in  conskleration  of  theee  pro- 
posals. The  Congress  can  and  must  re- 
main the  responsive  and  creative  Inno- 
vator of  national  policy  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  envisioned  It  to  be. 


THE  FAILURE  TO  PROVIDE  ESSEN- 
TIAL MUNICIPAL  SERVICES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


or   NSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTA1TVBB 

Wednesdav.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Spealcer,  a  few  weelcs 
ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
sanitation  department  appalling  condi- 
tions on  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side 
that  included  among  other  things: 
streets  cluttered  with  abandoned  cars, 
lade  of  trash  cans  at  street  comers,  and 
a  glass  strewn  playground  at  Junior 
High  School  No.  71. 

The  residents  of  the  area  sent  me 
many  letters  confirming  my  obserra- 
tlons.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  designated 
this  area  for  a  special  3-week  sanitation 
campaign — September  18  to  October  7. 
Pamphlets  annoimcing  tbe  campaign 
were  distributed  to  generate  interest 
among  the  residents. 

Although  some  of  the  above  conditions 
have  been  temporarily  dealt  with  the 
sanitation  mess  is  far  from  over.  My 
staff  revisited  this  area  after  the  special 
program  terminated — the  impact  area 
had  as  its  perimeter  12th  Street  on  the 
north.  Fourth  Street  on  the  south. 
Avenue  B  on  the  west,  and  Avenue  D  on 
the  east — and  found  in  a  spot  check  the 
following: 

SeveDte«a  abandoned  buildings  not 
sealed,  or  only  partially  sealed. 

Fifteen  vacant  lots  that  are  partially 
fenced  or  completely  improtected. 

Two  brcrfcen  hydrants. 

A  total  of  only  eight  sanitation  baskets 
along  Avenue  B  between  10th  to  First 
Streets  £uid  none  on  Avenue  C  between 
the  same  streets. 

The  worst  conditions  are  on  Fifth 
Street  where  five  buildings  are  aban- 
doned and  unsealed  and  seven  separate 
lots  are  not  fenced. 

In  their  present  oonditi.n,  these  aban- 
doned buildings  are  fire  and  safety  haz- 
ards and  havens  for  Junkies.  Vacant  lots 
that  are  unfenced  become  dumping 
groimds  for  garbage,  and  dangerous 
playgrounds  for  children. 

A  tragic  but  dramatic  example  of  how 
unsealed  buildings  become  fire  hazards 
occurred  Just  after  my  staff  examined 
the  area.  Two  imrelated  fires,  one  on 
East  Itilrd.  the  other  on  Bast  Fourth, 
started  in  abandoned  buUdtngs.  One  fire 
spread  to  an  adjoining  occupied  building 
forcing  the  evacuation  of  three  families. 
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I  have  forwarded  a  list  of  abandoned 
buildings  and  vacant  lots  to  the  bureau 
of  code  enforcement  ol  the  buildings  de- 
parttnent. 

How  can  people  have  faith  in  govern- 
ment if  the  very  essential  municipal 
services  required  to  be  provided  by  the 
dty  are  not  prodded  in  this  poverty 
stricken  area  which  needs  them  so  des- 
perately. 

While  municipal  governments  are  oo- 
cupied  with  developing  new  programs  to 
beautify  and  change  the  contours  of  their 
cities,  they  actually  will  find  themselves 
falling  behind  in  the  total  picture  if  they 
let  other  neighborhoods  deteriorate  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  provide  basic 
municipal  servloee.  If  this  is  allowed  to 
happen,  as  I  am  afraid  it  already  is  in 
too  many  cities,  the  impact  of  the  mil- 
lions of  d(^lar8  spent  in  Federal  funds 
on  programs  like  urtian  renewal  and 
community  development  will  be  trag- 
ically diminished. 


OET  THE  UNITED  STATES  OUT  OF 

THE  uu^-m 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUFomtru. 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  'Recog- 
nizing that  the  provision  of  peace  forces 
by  the  special  agreements  caUed  for  by 
article  43  of  the  Charter  should  be  con- 
sidered in  close  relationship  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  reduction  and  regula- 
tion of  armaments,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  disarmament  should 
be  the  reduction  of  armaments  to  the 
level  of  these  peace  forcee  togethw-  with 
the  forcee  necessary  to  maintain  domes- 
tic order  and  tranquility  under  law  *  *  * 
resolves,  under  the  authority  confMred 
by  article  22  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  to  es- 
tablish as  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  Permanent  Disarma- 
ment Commission." — Draft  resolution  on 
disarmament  prepared  t^  the  staff  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Qeneral  Assembly,  dated  Novem- 
ber 26,  1946,  and  then  classified  "top  se- 
cret." 

Included  in  tills  delegation  to  disarm 
us  in  the  U.N.  were  such  notables  as 
Charles  W.  Yost  and  Senator  Warren 
Austin,  assisted  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Alger 
Hiss.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  then 
as  now,  our  Internationalists  classified 
"top  secret"  their  Intent  to  surrender  to 
the  United  Nations  our  sovereignty  and 
weapons  of  national  defense. 

On  July  9,  1947,  a  Congressman  from 
California  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  iot  "a  g«ieral  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  pursuant  to  artitde  109 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  United  Na- 
tions cs^^able  of  enacting,  interpreting, 
and  enforcing  world  law  to  prevent  war." 
Dnt  Congressman  was  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  Less  than  30  days  later  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  was  urging 
passage  of  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
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United  States  to  accept  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court.  Not  only 
were  we  to  adhere  to  the  World  Soclal- 
lat  Court,  we  were  to  be  disarmed  so  that 
we  would  have  no  other  choice. 

Again  Richard  Nixon  acted  toward  this 
end  by  introducing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  170  on  March  16,  1948.  Section 
4  of  his  resolution  propxjsed  that  our 
severe  ignty  be  "replaced  by  mutual  con- 
fidence In  a  United  Nations  strong 
enough  to  guarantee  any  member  nation, 
however  large  or  small  and  whatever  Its 
form  of  government,  against  armed 
violence  by  any  other  nation."  Oiir  once 
proud  Nation,  which  always  Icxilced  to 
the  Creator  to  guarantee  our  inalienable 
rights,  was  now  to  suppress  our  God- 
fearing sovereignty  in  favor  of  that  seat 
of  atheism  called  the  United  Nations 
where  God  knocked  on  the  door  in  1945 
and  was  turned  away. 

It  was  the  U.N,  which  was  In  command 
of  our  Armed  Forces  fighting  in  Korea. 
When  the  Senate  permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  was  looking  into 
Korean  war  atrocities.  Senator  Charles 
Potter  of  Michigan  stated  on  December 
2.  1953: 

The  long  forced  marches — the  cold-blooded 
massacres — the  Inhuman  tortures — and  the 
auunal-niee  treatment  Inflicted  upon  ovir 
prisoners  of  war  67  the  North  Koreans  and 
Red  Chinese  violate  every  code  of  clvUlzed 
humanity. 

It  was  after  learning  about  Americans 
shot  in  the  head  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  warned  North  Korean  Commu- 
nist Premier  Kim  n  Stmg: 

I  shall  hold  you  and  your  commanders 
criminally  accountable  under  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  war. 

That  promise  could  not  be  kept  by 
General  MacArthur,  any  more  than  as- 
sistance could  t>e  rendered  to  those  in 
Hungary  the  Communists  slaughtered, 
because  people  like  Richard  Nixon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  and  others  would  rather 
hand  over  the  authority  to  deal  with  an 
enemy  committing  such  atrocities  to  an 
mtemational  organization  in  which  that 
very  enemy's  own  representatives  often 
played  a  predominant  role,  and  which 
consequently  never  has  Investigated  and 
never  will  Investigate  Commimist  tyr- 
anny. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  man  who 
chaired  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  that  exposed  such  atrocities 
had  to  be  destroyed  by  the  machinations 
of  the  same  kind  of  people  who  were  pro- 
moting the  U.N.  That  man  was  Senator 
Joseph  McCju-thy.  whose  name  has  been 
blackened  to  a  whole  generation  of  young 
people  who  never  knew  him.  because  he 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  enemy  and  the  extent 
of  that  enemy's  penetration  of  our 
Republic. 

In  August  1970.  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  put  out  the 
Nixon  administration's  update  of  the  in- 
famouf  State  Department  Document 
7277  of  September  1961,  in  wliich  that 
Agency's  goal  is  still  stated  as  "the  total 
elimination  of  all  armed  forces  and  ar- 
maments except  those  needed  to  main- 
tain Internal  order  within  States  and  to 
furnish  the  United  Nations  with  peace 
forces — by  the  time  the  plan  was  com- 
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pleted.  it  would  be  so  strong  that  no  na- 
tion coiild  challenge  it." 

If  Americans  think  that  Richard  Nixon 
will  not  follow  through  on  disarming  us. 
they  need  only  look  to  Senator  Jacob 
Javits'  speech  on  April  19,  1972.  praising 
him  in  these  words: 

The  President's  comiBltment  to  peace  and 
a  new  world  order  have  been  most  dramati- 
cally shown  by  bis  history-making  and 
precedent-setting  Initiative  toward  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  .  The  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT) .  Initiated  by  the  President,  have 
made  outstanding  progress  which  should  be 
consununated  In  major  part  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Moscow  trip. 
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JACK  KEMP  S  OUTSTANDING  REC- 
ORD AND  CONCERN  FOR  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  few  years  have  brought  an  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  importance  of 
environmental  protection  and  this 
awareness  has  brought  to  the  Congress  a 
numt)er  of  vigorous,  young  legislators 
who  have  demonstrated  a  determined  in- 
terest in  restoring  the  American  heritage 
of  clean  air,  clean  waters,  and  abundant 
wildlife. 

As  minority  leader,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late and  most  productive  of  these  en- 
viroxmientally  oriented  Congressmen  has 
been  Jack  Kemp  of  the  38th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  State. 

During  the  course  of  only  one  term, 
he  has  accimiulatod  an  outstanding  leg- 
islative and  voting  record  on  environ- 
mental issues. 

Since  his  district  touches  Lake  EMe, 
he  knows  from  personal  experience  the 
tragic  effects  of  pollution  on  one  of  oiu: 
Nation's  most  precious  resources,  the 
Great  Lakes :  and  one  of  Jack's  top  prior- 
ities in  Congress  has  been  the  promotion 
of  legislation  which  would  put  into  effect 
the  Eiivlronmental  Protection  Agency's 
special  Great  Lakes  cleanup  program. 
He  twice  introduced  legislation  wliich 
would  have  provided  the  necessary  funds 
and  when  these  efforts  did  not  succeed. 
Jack  persisted  and  testified  before  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi's (Mr.  WHiT-rEN)  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
committee  subsequently  developed  a  plan 
which  would  make  the  $100  million  and 
the  Great  Lakes  special  crash  cleanup 
program,  which  Jack  had  testified  on 
behalf  of,  a  reality. 

Jack  also  introduced  legislation  and 
presented  testimaiy  which  has  resulted 
in  congressional  approval  of  two  Kemp 
measures  which  will  cut  several  years  of 
delay  off  flood  control  and  environmental 
improvements  in  the  450-8quare-mile 
Buffalo  River  basin  and  along  Elllcott 
Creek  In  his  district.  Jack's  efforts  will 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  cleaning  and 
restoration  of  a  river  which  was  described 
in  1986  by  the  Conrniissioner  of  the  Fed- 
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tratlon  as  "the  worst  polluted  river  In 
the  country." 

During  his  first  term  in  Congress,  Jack 
has  personally  introduced  or  cospon- 
sored  an  Impressive  list  of  environmental 
legislation.  Among  these  have  been  his 
ovm  version  of  the  tough  Senate  clean 
waters  bill;  the  Marine  Protection  Act 
of  1971.  which  would  regulate  the  dump- 
ing of  materials  in  the  oceans  and  other 
waters;  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
of  1971 ;  the  Consumer  Pollution  Control 
Tax  Credit  Act,  which  would  provide  a 
tax  credit  for  homeowners,  businessmen, 
and  others  who  purchase  and  install  cer- 
tified pollution  devices;  two  bills  which 
would  insure  the  procurement  and  use  by 
the  Federal  Govermnent  of  recycled 
paper  and  other  recycled  products;  legls- 
laticHi  to  establish  an  environmental 
financing  authority;  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  and  others. 

One  of  Jack's  major  environmental 
concerns  has  been  the  damage  to  the 
ocean  environment  and  wildlife  caused 
bv  off'hore  oil  spills  and  he  joined  with 
an  ad  hoc  group  of  like-minded  Con- 
gressmen to  meet  with  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  concern- 
ing coastal  hazards  of  offshore  drilling. 
From  these  efforts,  legislation  was  de- 
veloped which  Jack  cosponsored  in  the 
House  which  would  authorize  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  these  possible  dan- 
gers to  the  marine  environment. 

Early  this  year  Jack  again  contacted 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton,  this 
time  to  urge  a  delay  in  the  approval  of 
the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline  and  ask  a 
complete  review  of  the  possibility  of  a 
trans -Canada  route. 

Jack  has  been  a  leader  in  the  House 
concerning  protection  of  the  under- 
ground environment  and  has  both  sub- 
mitted testimony  and  introduced  legis- 
lation regarding  regulation  of  the 
disposal  of  wastes  by  subsurface  injec- 

tlOTl. 

When  responsible  legislation  comes  to 
the  floor  concerning  ecology  or  wildlife. 
Jack's  vote  can  always  be  counted  on. 

He  voted  in  favor  of  the  clean  water 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

He  voted  to  override  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  the  final  version  of  the  clean 
water  bill. 

He  voted  in  favor  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act. 

He  voted  in  favor  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act. 

He  voted  in  favor  of  marine  dumping 
regulation  to  set  up  controls  cm  the 
dumping  of  wastes  in  the  oceans  and 
establish  a  marine  sanctuaries  program. 

He  voted  to  provide  for  a  national 
environmental  data  system  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  Information  on  en- 
vironmental subjects  and  a  program  of 
environmental  centers  to  be  nm  by  the 
States. 

He  voted  for  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  to  more  strictly  regtilate  pol- 
lution and  provide  for  greater  marine 
safety. 

He  voted  to  create  a  Joint  Oonunittee 
on  the  Bkivironment. 

He  voted  for  S.  1116  to  protect  wild 
horses  and  burros. 

He  voted  to  provide  increases  in  ap- 
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propriaUons  ceilings  for  the  National 
l4rk  System  and  voted  to  estaUish  a 
natl(«ial  recreation  area  in  Idaho. 

He  voted  to  strengthen  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Protec- 
tion Act. 

He  voted  to  provide  for  the  accelera- 
tl«i  of  tree  planting  programs  <hi  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  need  of  reforesta- 
tion. 

He  voted  to  provide  effective  enfOTce- 
ment  of  prohibition  of  the  hunting,  cap- 
ture, or  harassment  of  birds,  flah,  or  other 
gpirnaifl  from  aircraft. 

He  voted  to  establish  a  Seal  Beach  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  California. 

He  voted  for  the  authorization  of  an 
additional  $3.5  million  in  annual  apprti- 
priations  for  water  resources  planning. 

He  voted  for  the  curtailment  of  toxic 
chemical  use  for  predator  controL 

He  voted  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty 
ships  to  States  for  use  in  marine  life  con- 
servation proerams. 

He  voted  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  management  and  protec- 
tion of  the  land  and  ■water  resources  of 
the  Nation's  coastal  zone. 

Jack  has  also  been  instnunental  in  ob- 
taining an  impressive  amount  of  grants 
and  fimds  for  environmental  projects  in 
his  district.  These  include  approval  of  a 
$25.3  million  grant.  EPA's  largest,  for 
Buffalo's  secondary  water  treatment 
plant  now  imder  construction;  approval 
of  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant 
for  Dr.  Kenneth  Piech  of  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  and  other  research- 
ers to  conduct  an  optical  study  for  meas- 
uring pollutants  and  other  properties  of 
Lake  Ontario;  approval  of  a  $37,122  Fed- 
eral grant  for  Dr.  Robert  Sweeney,  di- 
rector of  the  Great  Lakes  laboratory,  to 
conduct  a  study  of  water  quality  with  re- 
spect to  the  changes  in  the  phosphate 
content  of  detergents,  and  approval  of  a 
total  of  $4,466,000  for  flood  control  and 
environmental  projects  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  public  works  ai^roprtation 
bUl. 

These  projects  Included  $50,000  to  con- 
tinue a  survey  of  flood  control  work  on 
Cayuga,  Cazenovia,  and  Buffalo  Creeks; 
$30,000  for  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  reservoirs  and 
retention  pools  on  Tonawanda  Creek; 
$25,000  for  planning  channel  improve- 
ments and  the  construction  of  levees  on 
Scajaquada  Creek  to  protect  Cheekto- 
waga;  $5,000  for  flood  control  work  on 
Cattaraugus  Creek  to  protect  flood- 
plagued  Simset  Point:  $300,000  for  con- 
tinuation of  a  study  for  construction  to 
preserve  Niagara  Falls;  $3  million  for 
continuation  of  a  demonstration  project 
aimed  at  extending  the  navigation  sea- 
son on  the  Great  Lakes;  $530,000  for  a 
waste  water  management  study  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario;  $356,000  for 
completion  of  a  study  of  water  levels  on 
Lake  Erie  and  the  other  Great  Lakes; 
$80,000  for  Cattaraugus  Harbor  improve- 
ments and  $20,000  for  small  boat  har- 
bors on  Lake  EIrie. 

And,  in  addition  to  his  legislative  su:- 
tivities  here  in  Washington,  Jack  is 
working  with  many  citizens'  environ- 
mental organizations  and  is  actively  pro- 
moting the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
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Johnny  Horlaon  program  among  young 
envlronmantalists.  He  also  is  a  member 
and  patron  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment is  certaiiily  ooe  of  the  most  impor- 
tant yardsticks  by  which  a  legislator  cam 
and  should  be  measured.  My  friend  and 
colleague.  Jack  Kmcp,  has  an  impressive 
environmental  record  and  I  am  siire  that 
we  can  expect  still  greater  accomplish- 
ments from  him  in  the  years  ahead. 
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SUPERSTAR  OF  RACXNO — BOBBY 
ALLISON 


ED  OARMATZ'  RETIREMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    "*—*"""»■■"- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESSNTATTVES 

Fridav,  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  OlSTEaili.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Eo  Gakuatz  will  leave  the  93d 
Congress  greatly  diminished.  A  Member 
of  Congress  for  more  than  25  years, 
Edwakd  Garkatz  has  achieved  national 
recognition  as  champion  of  America's 
merchant  marine  and  the  entire  marl- 
time  industry. 

Through  sincere  dedication  and  care- 
ful guidance,  Chairman  Oarmatz  has  led 
a  personal  crusade  for  the  revitalization 
of  America's  merchant  marine  fleet. 
No  other  Member  of  this  Chamber  has 
had  such  a  broe^l  and  compassionate 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  maritime 
industry.  Indeed,  Ed  Garmatz  has  been 
a  hopeful  inspiration  to  an  Industry, 
doomed  to  obsolescence.  No  other  public 
figure  has  fought  so  cotirageously,  so  dil- 
igently to  rebuild  the  merchant  marine. 
Eo  Oarjutz  is  singularly  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970,  a  landmark  in  legislative 
history.  This  act  was  the  first  concrete 
reconstruction  program  of  the  merchant 
marine  fleet  since  1936.  Designed  to 
build  300  modem  merchant  vessels  with- 
in the  next  decade,  this  act  rescued  a 
dying  cause. 

The  personal  achievements  of  Mr. 
Garmatz  are  not  limited  to  his  success 
in  championing  the  merchant  marine 
and  maritime  industry.  He  has  won  in- 
ternational respect  for  his  vanguard 
efforts  to  upgrade  safety  standards 
aboard  passenger  ships  and  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  accept  the  higher  Amer- 
ican safety  standards.  Fighting  vigor- 
ously and  consistently  to  protect  Amer- 
ican fishermen  from  illegal  seizure  and 
harassment  at  the  hands  of  Latin  Amer- 
icans, Ed  Garmatz  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  countries  like  Peru  and 
Equador. 

A  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  1947,  Eo  Garmatz  has 
represented  the  Third  District  of  Mary- 
land, including  the  great  seaport  of 
Baltimore.  In  a  public  service  career  that 
has  spanned  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
has  served  his  constituency  and  his  Na- 
tion v^ith  dedication  and  purpose. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  saluting  Ed 
Garmatz  for  his  determination,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  perseverence  in  revitalizing 
the  merchant  marine  fleet.  We  all  'wish 
him  well  in  his  retirement  and  to  his 
future  endeavors. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  Tffll  UWITH)  STA' 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  sports  in  the  United 
States  today  is  that  of  auto  racing.  In 
Alabama,  we  are  quite  proud  that  the 
superstar  of  racing  is  Hueytown's  Bobby 
Allison.  Alabama  is  also  the  locaUcn  of 
the  fastest  track  in  auto  racing,  Ala- 
bama International  Motor  Speedway. 
AIMS  is  a  modem  2.66-mile  track  lo- 
cated in  Talladega  County.  It  was  devel- 
oped by  William  H.  G.  France,  former 
president  of  NASCAR. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  Bobby 
Allison  for  several  years.  I  know  him  to 
be  an  outstanding  citizen,  a  man  de- 
voted to  his  family  and  friaids.  He  is  a 
man  that  gives  much  of  the  credit  for 
his  success  to  his  God  and  to  his 
coworkers. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  written 
about  the  superstars  in  sports  produced 
by  the  great  State  of  Alabama.  South, 
the  news  magazine  of  Alabama,  a  great 
publication.  Included  in  Its  October  1972 
issue  an  excellent  article  about  Bobby 
Allison.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Ingram,  president  and  editor  in  chief 
of  South  for  such  an  outstanding  story 
on  one  of  Alabama's  sports  superstars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar« 
tide  which  appeared  In  South  magazine 
be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HUKTTOWW'B     BOBBT      Al.l.TllOM — ^A     StrFSBSTTT 

StjpxasTAR    Who   Jubt   Pokis   Alomo — Ok 
THK  linrrnvTATB 

Robert  Arthur  AUlson  !•  S4  years  old,  hap- 
pUy  married  and  the  proud  fatber  of  four 

children  with  the  stairstep  ages  of  8.  7.  8. 
and  11.  He  stands  &-11.  weighs  a  trim  176 
pounds.  He  has  dark  wavy  hair,  eyes  tbat 
have  an  amused  twinkle  most  of  the  time, 
and  a  crooked  grin  that  charms  the  hide  off 
of  all  beholders. 

Robert  Arthtu-  AUlson  lives  In  a  S50.000 
home  (wltb.  swimming  pool)  In  Hueytown. 
Alabama,  which  Is  on  the  way  to  nowhere. 
To  get  to  Hueytown  you  simply  have  to  toe 
going  there.  H^  drive*  a  big  Lincoln  auto- 
mobile and  also  owns  a  twin-engine 
airplane. 

Robert  Arthur  (call  him  Bobby)  AUlson 
lives  so  weU  because  he  drive*  so  well.  And 
so  fast.  For  those  who  ars  not  knowledge- 
able on  the  subject,  accept  as  fact  tbat 
Bobby  Allison  is  a  genuine.  bone*C-to-«ood- 
neas  superstar  in  the  sport  of  stock  car 
racing.  The  state  of  Alabama  ha*  Justifiably 
boasted  of  the  many  q>ortB  superstars  It  baa 
produced — ^the  Namatbs,  the  Aarons.  the 
Maya,  et  al — but  It  is  probable  that  none 
of  these  have  attracted  such  a  loyal  follow- 
ing as  has  Allison.  He  Is  very,  very  big  In 
what  has  become  a  very,  very  big  sport. 

And  what  is  perhaps  most  intriguing 
about  this  good  looking  guy  other  than  his 
very  heavy  foot  l8  that  In  no  way  at  all  doc* 
he  fit  the  Imagined  mold  of  the  stock  car 
driver.  Mention  stock  car  drtver*  to  the  aver- 
age non-fan  and  immediately  comes  to  mind 
the  coarse  talking,  fast  living  hot -rodder  who 
very  likely  got  his  start  drlytng  some  eouped- 
up  Ford  with  8  Cadillac  engine  over  a  back- 
woods road  hauling  contraband  liquor,  with 
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th«  revenucrs  In  hot  but  bopel«M  piinult. 
H«  bM  grease  uodar  his  flngernails,  even 
more  of  tbe  s*axe  on  his  b&ir,  &n<l  bis  vocab- 
ulary consists  of  a  few  grunts  and  a  few 
Qoore  four-letter  words.  No  self-respecting 
mmn  would  iiant  his  (laughter  to  marry  a 
stock  car  driver. 

But  If  you  are  expecting  that  sort  of  guy 
when  you  meet  Bobby  AlUaon,  brace  your- 
self for  a  shock.  In  no  way  does  he  fit  that 
mold.  Aside  from  bis  ruggedly  handsome 
features.  Allison  speaks  both  softly  and  well. 
He  Is  amusing  In  a  qMlet  sort  of  way,  and  Is 
r««BarkabIy  pattent  with  thoaa  who  wotildn't 
know  a  oartnuetor  if  they  saw  one  and 
havent  the  vagueet  notion  what  la  meant  by 
a  337  cubic  Inch  englxte,  much  lees  a  400 
cubic  Inch  engine. 

Nor  has  Allison  allowed  bis  sudden  and  dra- 
matic rise  to  the  role  of  a  superstar  to  affect 
him  m  any  way.  He  Is  the  first  to  give  credit 
to  his  equipment,  to  his  pit  crews,  and  most 
amphatioaUy,  to  his  Ood,  In  what  may  oome 
as  a  surprise  to  thoee  who  view  stock  car 
racing  in  a  sinister  light.  Allison  is  a  deeply 
religious  man,  and  unashamedly  so.  A  devout 
Catholic,  AlUsezi  quite  simply  but  very  sin- 
cerely expreued  what  his  faith  meant  to 
him. 

"The  Lord  knows  I  make  a  lot  of  mlstakee, 
but  I  ay  to  live  a  Christian  IKe  seven  days 
a  week.  And  I  stnoerely  believe  that  being  a 
ahrtoUan  glvee  me  a  competitive  edge  when 
I  race.  Because  of  my  faith,  my  mind  Is  un- 
cluttered with  the  problems  others  might 
have  and  I  can  devote  my  complete  attention 
to  the  race." 

AxKjther  Bide  of  Allljon  not  nearly  so  sur- 
prising: He  Is  a  winner.  Easy  going  and  per- 
sooable  ea  be  might  be  off  the  track,  when  be 
gets  behind  the  wheel  of  his  Monte  Carlo  be 
Is  a  fierce  competitor. 

"If  you  don't  enter  every  race  with  the  in- 
tention of  winning,  there  is  no  use  being  in 
the  race  at  all.  I  have  never  seen  a  good 
loeer  who  wasn't  a  bad  driver  .  .  ,  winning  Is 
what  it's  all  about." 

Another  very  candid  obeervatlon  by 
Allison,  when  aeked  which  of  the  top  drivers 
he  most  enjoyed  beating: 

"That's  easy  .  .  Richard  Petty.  He  Is  sort 
of  the  ertabllshed  King,  so  that  makes  It  fun 
to  beat  blm.  Also,  be  bates  to  loae.  so  that 
niakee  it  even  mere  fun." 

When  It  was  soggeeted  that  Bobby  Allison 
»l*o  hates  to  loee.  Bobby  AUlson  grinned  and 
replied  with  force:  "You  better  believe  it." 

Perbapa  one  of  the  reasons  why  AUlson 
has  been  able  to  so  admirably  take  in  stride 
bis  sudden  stardom  is  the  simple  fact  that  it 
took  him  BO  long  to  get  to  the  top. 

To«ng  Allison,  bom  In  the  Miami  area  (be 
waaomeof  lO  children),  was  taken  to  his  first 
ante  raoe  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He 
was  instantly  booked  on  the  sport,  azxd 
remains  so  to  this  day.  He  drove  In  hi*  first 
race  In  1055  at  the  age  of  17,  much  to  the 
oonstematlon  of  his  parents,  and  In  his  third 
week  as  an  amateur  driver  be  won  his  first 
race.  His  car  was  a  1938  Chevrolet,  and  be 
won  with  an  average  speed  of  about  55  mUee 
per  hour.  (Today  Allison  reaches  speeds  of 
220  mllee  per  hour  on  the  straightaway  In 
Ormnd  National  events.) 

After  graduation  from  high  school.  Allison 
got  a  Job  in  Wisconsin  with  an  outboard 
motor  firm.  By  coincidence,  the  owner  of  that 
firm,  Karl  Klekhaefer,  was  a  racing  en- 
thusiast. His  cars  were  big  winners  on  the 
then  new  NA8CAR  Orand  National  circuit. 
Alllaon  soon  became  a  mechanic  on  the  race 
cars,  and  In  this  cap«u:ity  he  got  his  first  taste 
of  blg-tlme  stock  car  racing.  later  he  re- 
turned to  norlda  and  Joined  the  NASCAR 
modliled-sportaman  division. 

It  was  about  this  tlSM  that  AiiLh»m>  en. 
tered  Bobby  Allison's  life,  and  vice  versa. 
Stock  car  racing  was  not  big  in  the  Mi^mt 
area.  There  were  few  tracks,  infrequent  races 
and  the  purses  were  quite  small.  Allison  had 
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beaxl  that  racing  had  become  a  big  sport  in 

Alabama,  so  he  packed  up  and  beaded  for 
the  Birmingham  area.  He  and  wife  Judy 
found  a  house  In  Bessemer  they  liked,  but 
before  they  could  close  the  deal  someone 
else  bought  It.  The  enterprising  real  estate 
agent  was  not  dismayed — he  said  he  bad  a 
house  Just  like  it  in  Bueytown.  For  that  rea- 
aaa  It  is  Hueytown  rather  than  Bessemer 
that  Bobby  Alliaon  la  now  putting  on  the 
map. 

Allison  very  quickly  established  himself  as 
a  superb  driver.  In  1902  he  won  the  national 
modlfled-speclal  championship,  and  won  that 
title  again  in  1963.  In  1964  and  1905  he  was 
the  nation's  modified  champ.  It  was  In  1B66 
be  made  the  decision  to  move  up  to  the  big 
leagues — the  Grand  National  ctrctnt.  Buck- 
ing tradltloci,  Allison  competed  against  the 
big  factory-sponsored  teams  Ln  a  homemade 
Chevelle,  and  three  times  he  did  the  Im- 
possible— winning  major  races  as  an  Inde- 
pendent. That  record  was  enougli  to  convince 
one  and  all  that  Allison  was  something 
special,  and  In  1966  he  became  a  factory 
driver. 

Dxirlng  the  next  few  years,  while  he  scored 
some  victories.  Alliaon  for  the  moat  part 
was  Ln  a  serious  slump.  He  was  plagued  with 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  breakdowns  and  bad 
luck.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right.  At  the 
conclusion  of  yet  another  heartbreaking  de- 
feat, Allison  decided  that  it  would  be  beet 
to  give  up  the  game.  It  was  at  this  low  point 
tn  his  career  that  be  was  approached  by  the 
Holman-Moody  Ford-Mercury  racing  team. 
He  accepted  the  offer  to  Join  that  team  and  it 
has  been  straight  up  ever  since. 

In  1971  be  won  an  astounding  11  Orand 
National  events,  the  purses  totaling  (236,000. 
Already  in  1972  he  has  won  eight  more  Orand 
Nationals  with  ptirses  totaling  more  than 
•240.000.  For  the  record,  no  driver  In  NAS- 
CAB  history  has  ever  won  (200.000  or  nuHe  for 
two  consecutive  years. 

Allison  quickly  points  out  that  he  doesn't 
get  to  keep  all  that  money.  And  he  fortbrlght- 
ly  volunteered  to  give  the  specifics  of  hl4 
present  sponsorship  (with  Coca  Cola). 

"They  provide  the  car  and  the  pit  crews, 
and  all  I  do  Is  drive,"  he  said.  "I  receive  60 
percent  of  the  pturse." 

Which  means  that  Allison's  Income  from 
driving  this  year  totals  sLround  (120,000.  His 
bank  account  is  further  padded  by  personal 
app>earance8  around  the  country;  from  his 
new  but  booming  business  (Bobby  Allison 
Racing  Co.,  where  he  builds  cars  for  other 
drivers) ,  and  from  the  sale  of  Bobby  Alllacxi 
T-ahlrts,  Jump  rults.  Jackets,  etc.  Which  Is 
to  say  Bobby  Allison  ain't  hurting. 

While  Allison  is  In  fact  an  adopted  son  of 
Alabama,  there  are  few  native  sons  who  love 
the  state  quite  as  much. 

"Man.  this  Is  home  to  me.  Thoee  years  I 
Lived  In  FIcxida  was  Just  a  time  when  I  was 
away  from  home." 

How  much  longer  does  Allison  plan  to  en- 
danger life  and  limb  racing  around  a  track  in 
heavy  traific:  "About  40  or  60  more  years. 
Senoiuly,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  can't  con- 
tinue to  race  tor  a  long  time.  We  have  some 
drivers  on  the  circuit  now  who  are  over  50.  I 
will  know  when  It  Is  time  to  quit." 

Is  he  an  utterly  fearless  Individual:  "Are 
you  kidding?  I've  been  scared  plenty  of 
times.  I  pray  a  lot  .  .  .  but  not  Just  on  race 
day." 

Would  he  want  his  sons  to  be  stock  car 
drivers:  "Sure,  If  they  wanted  to  be.  Racing 
baa  been  good  to  me,  and  while  there  are 
some  risks  lavolved,  it  -  Is  not  nearly  as 
dangerous  as  some  people  Imagine." 

How  come  he  has  never  participated  in 
the  Indy-type  raoee:  "Vot  one  thing,  I  have 
been  so  Irasy,  so  tied  up  In  stock  car  racing 
that  I  really  haven't  had  the  time.  For 
another,  I  realize  bow  quickly  you  can  get 
killed  In  that  type  of  racing." 

How  does  he  train  for  a  race:  "First,  you 
have  got  to  be  in  excellent  shape  to  partlcl- 
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pate  In  this  sport,  physical  as  well  aa  mental. 
Now  somebody  like  Joe  Namath  goes  mto  a 
game,  plays  a  few  minutes,  then  leaves  the 
game  to  catch  bis  breath  when  the  other 
team  has  the  ball,  m  a  500-mlle  raoe  vThiob 
might  take  four  hours,  you  don't  get  any  snoli 
time-outs.  Maybe  you  can  relax  Just  a  bit 
when  the  caution  flag  Is  out.  but  otherwise  it 
Is  four  hours  of  tremendous  pbyalcal  and 
mental  exertion.  Certainly  I  watch  my  diet, 
and  as  for  training,  the  best  way  to  prepars 
for  a  race  Is  to  race.  That  is  why  I  drive  in  as 
many  races  each  week  as  I  can.  I  am  not  a 
Sunday  racer  like  Petty  and  some  of  tbe 
others.  I  race  four  or  five  times  a  week  If  I 
can." 

What  has  been  bis  greatect  thrill  in 
racing:  "Four  or  five  vctorles  come  to  mind, 
but  I  would  have  to  say  winning  the  Southern 
500  recently  In  Darlington  was  the  blggait 
That  Is  sort  of  the  granddaddy  of  them  aQ, 
the  one  that  everybody  moet  wants  to  win." 

And  a  question  a  non-fan  would  surely 
ask,  how  fast  doee  Allison  drive  his  personal 
car  on  the  Interstate:  "Most  of  the  time 
right  around  70  .  .  .  but  sometimes  It  creeps 
up  to  80.  But  moet  of  the  time  when  I  have 
to  make  a  trip  I  fly  .  .  .  It's  safer." 

And  finally,  a  question  which  perhaps 
caught  him  by  surprise  but  nonetheless 
seemed  to  please  blm:  When  does  Bobby 
Alliaon  plan  to  get  Into  politics? 

"One  of  these  days  .  .  .  maybe  pretty 
soon." 

(For  the  record,  right  now  Allison  is  doing 
what  he  can  to  make  sure  that  Oeorge 
McOovem  is  not  the  next  President  of  ttae 
United  States.) 

As  to  his  own  entry  Into  politics  you  have 
got  to  figure  that  with  his  looks,  his  speaking 
ability  and  his  name,  Bobby  Allison  would  be 
a  worthy  foe  In  that  kind  of  raoe  as  well. 


EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CAuroairiA 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

ThuTSiay.  October  12,  If 72 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  jotn  in  the  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tingitished  colleague,  Euanuel  Cellib. 

When  history  records  the  great  lead- 
ers, who  have  served  in  this  House,  the 
name  of  ExAinrxL  Ciller  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  on  that  list. 

A  champion  of  civil  rights,  a  defender 
of  civil  liberties.  Emantjkl  Cxllxr  leaves 
this  House  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  written  new  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  Nation. 

His  monumental  accomplishments 
were  outlined  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  should  like  to  place 
that  editorlsJ  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  time 
and  to  personally  extend  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague — every  best  wish  in 
the  years  ahead: 

CHAniMAN  CXLLKB  STXPS  ASWS 

Very  few  members  of  the  House  make  such 
an  imprint  on  the  natlon'R  laws  and  on  the 
Congress  Itself  that  their  departure  may  fairly 
be  termed  the  end  of  an  era.  One  man  who 
has  attained  that  stature  is  Rep.  Emmanuel 
Celler,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  dean  of  the  House,  who  is  retiring 
at  the  age  of  84.  Defeated  in  his  Democratic 
primary.  Rep.  Celler  cotUd  have  run  for  re- 
election as  a  Liberal  Party  candidate.  Instead, 
he  has  decided  to  step  aside  at  the  end  of  a 
full  half  century  In  the  House. 

Simply  In  terms  of  length.  Rep.  CeUer's  rec- 
ord is  exceptional.  He  has  served  longer  in 
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the  Bouse  than  anyone,  except  former  JEiiipi 
Otri  Vinson  of  Oeorgla,  who  served  f«r  00- 
ysars  and  two  months.  He  haichatred  th* 
Judiciary  Committee  for  so  Ions— «  reoopd  83 
years — that  many  dont  recaU  the  tlma  wiMn 
Uiat  powerful  panel  was  run  by  e,nyaD»  else. 

But  durability  Is  only  one  of  his  distinc- 
tions. "I  think  I  have  accomplished  quite  a 
lot,"  chairman  Celler  told  Post  staff  writer 
Richard  L.  Lyons  recently.  Indeed,  be  baa 
steered  throu^  the  House  four  constitutional 
aaendments,  every  major  civil  rlgh'tfl  bill  of 
this  century,  and  such  other  landmark  laws 
as  the  abolition  of  national -origins  quotas  tor 
Immigration  and  the  Celler-Kefauver  antl« 
trust  act.  All  In  all,  be  has  had  a  band  In  the 
enactment  of  some  400  laws,  and  that  Is 
"quite  a  lot." 

Rep.  CeUer's  leglalative  record  is  that  of  a 
New  Deal  liberal  and  a  champion  of  civil 
rights.  Tct  In  many  waya  the  gentleman  from 
Broc^yn  has  had  far  more  In  common  with 
the  rural  conservatives  of  bla  own  generation 
than  with  the  younger  breed  of  urban  lib- 
erals. A  shrewd,  strong-willed,  witty  and 
courteous  chairman,  he  baa  never  hesitated 
to  use  his  considerable  powers  to  advance 
some  bills  and  kill  others — some  by  scorn, 
some  by  apathy,  and  some,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed prayer  amendment  of  1964.  by  the 
smothering  consideration  of  Ion.-;  hearings. 
On  the  House  flnor  be  has  been  scrappy  and 
articulate,  with  a  zest  for  sharp  debate  salted 
with  Shakespearean  quotes.  His  floor  contron- 
tatlons  with  "Judge"  Howard  Smith,  former 
Rules  Committee  czar,  over  civil  rights  pro- 
duced a  brand  of  impassioned  debate  now 
heard  only  rarely  In  the  House. 

Some  of  chairman  CeUer's  opinions  did  out- 
live *helr  time.  His  stubborn  opposition  to  the 
equal  rights  amendment  nude  blm  the 
archvUlaln  of  women's  liberation  groups  and 
lent  great  Irony  to  bis  primary  defeat  this 
summer  by  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  a  30-year- 
okl  lawyer.  Perhaps  most  memorably,  chair- 
man Celler  persisted  In  practicing  law  part 
time  throughout  hts  congressional  career, 
operating  out  of  the  famous  Brooklyn  law 
office  with  two  doors — one  door,  bearing  his 
name,  for  private  cases,  and  the  other,  listing 
bis  partners  but  not  himself,  for  cases  in- 
volving government  agencies. 

As  chairman  Celler  goes  to  practice  law  full 
time,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  la  fur- 
ther diminished  by  the  retirement  of  Rep. 
William  McCulloch,  the  panel's  ranking  Re- 
publican Working  as  a  team,  there  two  vet- 
erans— so  dUTerent  In  background,  so  alike 
In  their  essential  liberality— have  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  remarkable  body  of  vital  legis- 
lation, capped  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Theirs  la  a  legacy  of  enlightenment  \rtilch 
win  stand  as  a  challenge  to  those  who  next 
assume  the  seats  of  leadership  on  that  crucial 
committee. 


CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 


HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  Mtssouu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr,  SYMINaTON.  Mr,  President,  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  CLnrrow  P, 
Anderson,  for  many  years,  serving  with 
him  in  the  official  family  of  President 
Tuman  as  well  as  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Few  men  have  had  such  successful 
careers  In  both  public  and  private  Me. 
Cliittow  Anssrson's  career  in  private  life 
has  Included  such  diverse  activities  as 
being  one  of  the  Nation's  best  brldse 
players,  a  distinguished  newspaperman, 
and  a  highly  successful,  self-made  busir 


neiamaa  who  became  presldei^  of  Rotary 
Intgrnattooal  at  Out  ag»  of  36. 

Senator  Airouaoir'a  publio  lU*  bacin 
in  New  Mexico,  fliat  aa  aa  appolntad 
official  in  thatBtate,  then  as  the  elaeted 
representatives  of  that  State  to  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives  In  1940,  1»43, 
and  1944. 

In  1946,  Cluttcv  Ahbixson  w^b  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
President  Truman. -and  served  in  that 
post  with  great  success. 

In  1948.  he  was  elected  to  tibe  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
His  service  in  the  Senate  can  only  be 
characterized  as  dtstlnsrulshed;  he  has 
left  his  mark  on  every  committee  on 
which  he  has  served  and  his  skill  in  floor 
debate  is  legendary. 

As  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Bnwgy,  he 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  devel<^7meDt 
of  the  nuclear  submarine,  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  in  In- 
demnity legljtlatkm.  In  riicHt,  CLorroir 
Anderson  provided  leaderrtilp  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  EMJceleration  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  In  the  United  States. 

Clinton  Anderson  has  been  a  oonser- 
vationist  throughout  his  public  career. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  IhteTlor  Com- 
mittee and  as  its  chairman  during  the 
early  1960's,  he  fought  unceasingly  to 
use  our  resources  wisely  and  to  preserve 
our  great  outdoors. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Clikton  Anderson's  name  Is  con- 
nected wtth  some  of  the  country's  most 
progressive  social  legialation. 

As  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sdenoes,  Clinton  AjisnaoN  has 
been  and  is  a  firm  and  oooslstent  sup- 
porter of  the  Nation's  aeronautical  and 
space  programs.  Yet  as  chairman,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  probe  deeply  and 
critically  Into  these  affairs.  As  chairman 
of  this  committee,  Ms  leadership  has  had 
much  to  do  with  our  country's  being 
foremost  in  both  space  exploration  and 
space  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  Clinton  Anderson's 
achievements  are  indeed  remarkable  and 
yet  he  has  accomj^lshed  these  things 
while  beset  much  of  his  lUte  with  very 
difficult  health  problems. 

CLurroN  Anderson  soon  will  retire 
from  the  Senate.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
him  go.  We  will  miss  his  leadership  and 
counsel  but  he  will  be  long  remembered 
for  he  is  one  of  the  more  able  men  who 
has  served  in  this  Chamber. 


CLINTON  ANDERSON 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XmiTED  STATES 

Wedneadav,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  hard 
for  me  to  say  goodby  to  my  old  and 
cherished  friend.  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson,  who  is  retiring  today  after 
what  I  am  sure  history  will  record  as  one 
of  the  great  careers  of  public  service  in 
this  century. 
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Tb'ir  men  have  had  wider  Imjjact  on 
the  tUnes  in  which  they  have  lived  and 
labored.  A  newspaper  editor,  a  eucceas- 
fai  ImslnaBsman,  an  organliation  leader 
wno  became  president  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national, a  New  Mexico  State  ofBclal. 
the  director  of  Federal  relief  programs 
there  during  the  depression  years,  a 
three^term  Member  of  Congress,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  President 
Truman,  a  four»tenn  Member  of  the 
VS.  Senate — his  opportunlttes  for  pub- 
lic service  have  been  immense,  and  this 
remarkable  and  gifted  man  from  the 
Southwest  has  made  the  moet  of  every 
one  of  them.  Hetias  worked  for  four  dec- 
ades with  enormous  effectiveness  and 
with  unquestioned  compassloQ  and 
commitment. 

I  shall  not  try  to  evaluate  the  Ander- 
son legacy  to  his  country.  Historians  will 
treat  him  well,  I  am  sure.  I  would  prefer 
to  recall  his  great  acts  of  friendship  to 
me — particularly  when  I  was  a  new 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. It  was  mainly  through  his  interces- 
sion that  I  chaired,  for  2  years,  what 
was  then  called  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  In  so  doing 
I  gained  some  of  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise which  have  served  me  during  the 
ensuing  years  both  in  this  body  and  in 
my  own  State.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
never  asked  him  for  advice  or  assistance 
down  through  the  years  that  he  did  not 
give  geeeroudy  of  his  wisdom  and  good, 
practical  commonsense. 

Clint  Anoekson  has  been  a  most 
trusted  friend,  and  a  most  honorable 
Member  of  this  body.  Phyllis  and  I  wish 
for  him  and  his  wonderful  wife,  Henil- 
ettek.inaoy  happy  yeaxs  ahead. 
"4ii  !>  aoi.  -f 


CHARLES  H.  CXBJFFW 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

or  WIST  vnumfTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Stiurdav,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  Congress  we  will 
no  longer  coimt  among  our  membership 
Congressman  Charles  ORrrriw  of  the 
Third  Misslsrfppl  District,  During  the 
past  4  years  I  have  enjoyed  my  associa- 
tion with  him  and  Join  with  the  many 
other  Members  who  regret  very  much  his 
departure  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Our  loss  will  be  the  gain  of  his  many 
Mississippi  friends,  and  I  wish  him  all 
good  prospects  for  happiness  and  suc- 
cess In  his  new  endeavors. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CALlrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

;  ru  -f  sfflfayjicy.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  It 
a  real  honor  and  privilege  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments  with  reg&rd  to  a  gentle- 
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man  whose  Ureless  devotion  to  duty  and 
to  th«  idmlM  In  which  he  beUevee  will  be 
greatly  mlaaed  by  all  of  us  in  the  next 
CoQffren.  Bnx  Coucn's  commitment  to 
the  residents  of  his  district,  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  to  the  NatUm  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  all  of  us  who  have  aerred 
^-Ith  him  here  in  the  House. 

I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  the  pleasure  to  aerfB  with  him 
on  the  Rules  Committee  as  a  member 
and  then  as  chairman.  His  personal 
friendship,  advice  and  counsel  have 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me  over  the  years, 
and  this  friendship  will  truly  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  memories  of  my  service 
In  Congress. 

I  sun  sure  I  Join  with  many  in  extend- 
ing my  best  wishes  for  much  health 
and  happiness  In  the  years  to  come  to 
Bill.  I  know  that  he  will  be  able  to 
reflect  with  much  pride  and  personal 
satisfaction  on  his  outstanding  career 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


BERKELEY  CONCERN  ON  U.S.  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

n?  THE  HOTJSB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DI006.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  first  move  by  any  city 
council  in  the  United  States  to  condemn 
all  Government  and  private  involvement 
in  South  .'Africa,  the  Berkeley,  Calif., 
City  Council  has  passed  a  resolution  by 
a  large  margin  calling  for  a  full  Investi- 
gation. This  follows  the  decision  of  the 
city  council  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  to  stop 
using  G-ulf  Oil  products  in  municipal  un- 
dertakings, because  of  Gulf's  involvement 
in  Angola,  where  it  Is  supporting  the  Por- 
tuguese colonial  war  against  the  African 
liberation  movements. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  full  text  of 

the    resolution.     No.     45.348.     for    the 

thoxightful  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Cojjvcn.  or  thk  Citt  o»  Bkkkxixt — 

RB80I.UTI0N  No.  46348,  N.S. 

{Re*olutiona  regarAing  the  Republio  of 
South  Africa) 

B«  It  fMolTMl  by  tbe  Council  of  tbe  City  of 
BATkeley  as  XoUows : 

Tbe  Berkeley  City  Council  condemn h  the 
UM  of  any  arm  of  our  local,  state,  or  national 
government  to  support  or  protect  those  who 
are  working  against  the  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Africa. 

The  Borkfttey  City  Condi  condemns  those 
American  bualneaaes  giving  direct  or  Indi- 
rect aid  or  support  to  the  racist  government 
or  the  economy  of  South  Africa,  without  re- 
gard to  the  general  well-being  of  the  South 
African  people. 

The  Berkeley  City  Council  fully  supports 
the  Houae  Joint  Besolutlon  1130,  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Olgga.  Jr.,  March  39.  1972;  and 
supports  Hooae  Resolution  13147,  a  bill  In- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  19.  1972.  by  the  Honc«able  Mr. 
Oelluma. 

The  Berkeley  City  Council  supports  the 
jxiat  struggle  of  the  South  African  p>eople  in 
their  struggle  for  self-determination  and  the 
estahilabment  of  a  nation  free  apartheid  and 
opptMSlon. 

Tbe  Berkeley  City  Council  charges  the  City 
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Manager  with  tbe  responsibility  for  Investi- 
gating tf  and  to  what  extant  any  of  the  oom- 
panlss,  corporations,  or  Individuals  tbs  Olty 
at  Barksley  does  business  with  is  engaged  In 
Inulnsss  enterprises  of  any  kind  In  South 
Africa  and  will  make  reoommendations  to 
the  CouncU  pursuant  to  hU  findings. 

Copy  sent  d-a&-72,  Bailey,  City  Manager. 

Dated  September  12,  1972. 

Wauixn  WmxinEa, 
Mayor  and  President  of  the  OouncU. 


HON.  GEOROE  P.  MILLER 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  coLOkAoo 
IN  THE  HOnai  09  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
joy  in  joining  with  my  colleagues  in  pa>'- 
Ing  tribute  to  our  friend,  George  Miller, 
as  he  leaves  us  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. There  have  been  so  many  good 
things  said  about  George  that  I  will  not 
try  to  add  anything  further  except  to 
say  that  I  Join  in  those  tributes  to  our 
colleague. 

His  contributions  will  last  throughout 
the  decades  and  centuries  ahead.  His  ac- 
tivities have  been  extended  far  beyond 
his  own  responsibilities  of  those  com- 
mittees on  which  he  has  served  and  he 
has  rendered  great  services  throughout 
all  the  days  he  has  been  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  always  found  Geokgi  Mtllkh  to 
be  understanding  and  friendly,  ready  for 
a  light  remark  when  it  was  in  order  and 
for  a  serious  one  when  it  was  in  order. 

In  accomplishments,  George  Miller 
ranlcs  with  the  most  dedicated  and  effec- 
tive Members  with  whom  I  have  served 
here  on  the  HUl.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
a  part  of  his  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  for  2  years.  He  was  an  in- 
spiration and  I  was  always  pleased  to  be 
present  under  his  chairmanship  and  to 
have  his  advice  when  I  could  not  be 
present. 

He  shall  be  missed  as  much  as  anyone 
who  has  served  here  in  Congress  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  for  him  and  his 
wonderful  companion,  Esther,  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  days  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LEN  JORDAN 
OP  IDAHO 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KnnxrcKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  close 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress  marks 
also  the  retirement  of  Senator  Lor  B. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  who  has  represented 
his  State  in  the  Senate  and  served  his 
Nation  the  last  10  years  with  quiet  dig- 
nity, with  keen  Intelligence,  and  the 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  practical 
Judgment  developed  over  a  lifetime  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  rugged 
problems  of  the  real  world. 

LxN  Jordan  is  a  pioneer-type  man.  He 
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worked  as  a  ranch  hand  after  gradual 
lag  from  high  school;  enlisted  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  I.  earning  aa 
ofDcer's  oommlsskm;  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Oregon  where 
he  was  a  star  athlete  as  varsity  half- 
back and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  w^. 

Raising  his  family  during  the  d^res- 
slon  on  a  ranch  in  the  remote  reaches  of 
the  Snake  River  below  H^'s  Canytm, 
Ln*  JoaoAx  rebuilt  the  old  stone  ranch- 
house  with  his  own  hands — just  as  he 
later  built  his  own  life  stone  \yy  stone  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  principle  which 
guided  his  quarter-century  of  public 
service — a  service  illuminated  by  the 
partnership  of  his  talented  wife.  Grace, 
who  made  the  home,  taught  school  to  the 
children  aroimd  the  kitchen  table,  and 
found  time  to  become  a  successful  author 
in  her  own  right. 

I  have  served  with  Len  Jordan  on  tbe 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct and  know  his  integrity,  responsibil- 
ity, and  faith  in  principle.  But  beyond 
his  work  on  any  committee  or  special- 
ized problem,  I  have  come  to  know  Ijor 
Jordan  for  his  quiet  strength — as  sohd 
and  dependable  as  the  land  from  whence 
he  came. 

We  like  to  think  at  times  that  men's 
characters  are  formed  by  the  land  from 
which  they  spring,  and  certainly  by  their 
fsunilies  and  their  own  hard  experience. 
In  this  case  that  character  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  while  its  membership  will 
change,  we  hope  that  the  character  of 
the  Senate  will  continue  to  be  formed, 
like  the  national  character,  by  men  like 
LxN  Jordan. 


HON.  KARL  M.  LsCOMPTE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  MicmoAN 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  was  greatly  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  a  much  beloved  and  respected 
former  colleague,  the  late  Karl  M.  Le- 
Compte  of  Iowa,  who  served  in  the  House 
from  1939  through  1958.  He  was  a  quiet 
but  effective  legislator  whom  I  remember 
best  for  his  kindness  smd  helpfulness  to 
new  Members.  He  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  85  after  enjoying  his  retirement  years 
and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  express  my  sincere  condolences  to 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  to  other  members 
of  his  family,  and  his  many  friends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  B.  EVERETT 
JORDAN 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

or  KxxrocKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TTHTTSD  STATBS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few 
words  of  tribute  to  a  fine  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  my  colleague  B. 
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EvwuTTT  Jordan.  Senator  Jordan  is  leav- 
ing; the  Senate  this  year  after  12  dis- 
tinguished years  of  service  to  his  State 
and  the  Nation. 

I  have  had  several  opportunities  to 
work  with  Evirxtt,  and  I  have  found 
him  always  reasonable,  understandlnji, 
and  compassionate.  He  has  proven  to  be 
a  man  of  principle,  who  displays  great 
diligence  in  furtherance  of  those  prin- 
ciples. 

Although  I  have  only  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration for  a  short-time.  I  have  been 
extremely  impressed  by  the  manner  in 
which  EvKaiTZ  Jordan  engenders  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  trust  on  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  a  very  enjoyable  ex- 
perience to  work  under  his  chairman- 
ship. 

Finally,  Bvuxtt  has  always  joined  in 
efforts  to  protect  the  tobacco  growers 
from  the  continuing  attack  on  the 
tobacco  subsldiaatlon  program.  He  has 
spoken  out  both  on  the  Senate  floor  aad 
at  various  committee  hearings,  in  sup- 
port of  the  tobacco  farmer  and  the 
tobacco  industry.  Evziiett  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  the  acreage- 
poundage  legislation,  which  was  so  vital 
to  the  tobacco  sunx>rt  program,  and  a 
bill  which  authorized  the  lease  of  tobcu;- 
co  acreage  allotments,  considered  a  ma- 
jor victory  for  the  leaf  growers. 

Others  will  pay  more  detailed  tributes 
to  EvzRXTT  Jordan,  so  I  will  only  say 
that  he  has  been  a  credit  to  his  State,  a 
great  asset  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  we 
will  miss  him  tremendously.  We  wish 
him  Oodqieed  In  the  future. 


FOURTH    AMNlViStaAAY    OP    THE 
XNDSPENDia^CB  OT  SWAZHjAITO 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ALEXANDER 
PIRNIE 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  92d  Congress,  Capitol  Hill  will 
lose  one  of  its  most  talented,  dedicated 
and  effective  Members  of  Congress  when 
Alexander  Pirnie  of  New  York  leaves  us. 

I  have  known  him  since  his  first  day 
here  on  the  Hill.  I  have  always  been 
charmed  and  pleased  by  his  friendly  pres- 
ence. Alex  jtist  naturally  brings  forth 
the  best  thoughts  and  feelings  of  com- 
panionship when  one  is  in  his  company. 
His  pleasant  smile,  his  friendly  hand- 
shake and  other  personal  qualities  have 
endeared  him  to  all  of  us.  However, 
Alex  Pirnii  is  not  only  a  friendly  man, 
but  he  is  a  very  able  and  effective  worker. 
His  work  here  on  the  HIU  and  for  his  peo- 
ple has  endeared  him  to  all  throughotrt 
the  years.  He  has  done  a  great  Job  and  he 
has  done  it  in  a  most  understanding  and 
effective  manner. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  who 
has  known  Alix  shall  miss  him  very 
much.  Those  of  us  who  retire  with  him 
envy  those  who  will  enjoy  his  friendly 
presence  in  the  days  ahead.  I  wish  him 
and  his  loved  ones  the  best  of  happiness. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  MifanosN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  It,  1972 

Mr.  DKKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  African  SxUxx>mmittee  ci  the 
House  Foretgn  ASairs  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  occaaloQ  to  salute 
Swaalland  which  has  recently  celebrated 
its  anntvereary  of  todependenoe. 

On  September  6, 1972,  Swaziland  cele- 
brated the  fourth  anniversary  of  its  In- 
dependence. I  offer  my  wannest  con- 
gratulations to  His  MsJestir  King 
Sobhuaa  n.  Prime  Minister  Prince  Mak- 
hosini,  and  the  Government  and  people 
of  Swaziland  en  the  occasion  of  this  an- 
niversary. During  this  period,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Swaziland  has  made  great 
strides  in  bringing  the  fruits  of  eoHiomlc 
development  to  all  its  people,  especially 
those  in  tbe  rural  areas  of  the  country. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  United 
States  is  cooperating  with  this  effort. 

In  ATigxist  1969,  I  visited  Swaziland 
during  a  special  stady  mission  to  soath- 
em  Africa,  noting:  the  country's  desire 
for  cloeer  relations  with  the  United 
States,  especially  an  the  matter  of  rais- 
ing the  level  of  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am  happy  to  note 
too  thai  rvlatlfios  l>etwcen  our  countries 
remain  excellent  and  that,  within  the 
last  year,  TJS,  representation  to  Swazi- 
land was  raised  for  the  first  time  to  the 
ambassadorial  level.  Located  as  Swazi- 
land is  in  southern  Africa.  Its  oourse  as 
a  majority-ruled  state  is  one  which  our 
GovenuDiMit  must  continue  to  support. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  United 
States,  on  this  fourth  anniversary  of 
Swaziland's  independence,  reaffirm  UJS. 
efforts  to  stimulate  and  enhance  this  de- 
velopment. I  am  sitre  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Join  me  In  convey- 
ing to  the  Swazl  nation  best  wishes  for 
the  future  of  their  country. 


DR.  WERNHER  VON  BRAUN  RETIRBS 
FROM  NASA 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday/,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Wer- 
nher  von  Braun  recently  retired  after 
many  years  of  selfless  devotion  to  science 
in  the  service  of  his  adopted  land,  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  state  my  own  profound  respect 
and  admiration  for  this  man  who,  at  the 
age  of  60,  has  left  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration — 
NASA — for  private  industry. 

Dr.  von  Braun  was  one  of  the  original 
118  members  of  the  team  of  CJerman- 
bom  scientists  and  engineers  who  came 
to  this  country  after  World  War  n.  He 
provided   mtich  of   tbe   (Jri^e.   energy. 
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knowledge,  and  strength  behind  t^  suc- 
ce«sful  enitry  of  the  United  States  Inte 
the  space  age.  Hla  baokground  in  the 
development  of  the  Oermac  V-S  rocket 
and  its  early  but  awesome  technology 
was  a  direct  and  all-lmpprtant  contrib- 
utor to  the  progress  America  has  made 
in  lt£  spectacuar  satellite  programs,  rock- 
etry, and  moon-landing  ventures. 

Of  his  long  axkd  triumphaat  career  as 
a  proponent  of  space  exiiloratlao,  I  be- 
lieve it  caa  be  fairly  said  that  t^ie  Saturn 
5  moon  roeket  was  the  crowning  and 
major  engineering  achlevemoit. .  Tbe 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  imder  E>r.  voq  Braun  developed 
skylah,  America's  first  earth  orbUing  ste- 
tbKi,  which  will  becofae  the  Nation's  ma- 
jor si>aoe  project  after  the  final  Apollo 
moon  landing  later  this  year. 

It  Is  not  every  day  that  America  is  so 
enriched  by  the  arrival  on  our  shores  of 
men  like  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  His 
contribution  te  our  safety  and  welfare,  to 
our  national  security  is  a  large  one,  in- 
deed. As  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  NASA 
Administrator  said  of  him  at  the  time 
Dr.  von  Braun  retired: 

Por  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
haa  served  the  United  States  as  the  leader 
In  space  rocket  developmsnt. 

He  will  be  missed  at  NASA.  Howerer, 
it  Is  comforting  te  know  that  he  will 
maintain  his  associations  with  others  of 
his  team  who  have  done  so  much  to  give 
our  great  Nation  Its  lead  in  the  explora- 
tion of  space.  He  deeerres  and  has  wan 
the  admiration  and  thanks  of  the  people 
of  our  country. 


A  DEDICATED  AND  DECENT  MAN 


HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

or  woam  cabolxma 
DC  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATCB 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  92d  Congress  marks  the 
end  of  a  distinguished  public  career  of 
our  ooUeague  and  my  longtime  personal 
friend,  B.  Everett  Jordan.  The  fnats  of 
Everett's  labor  of  15  yetirs  in  the  Senate 
vineyards  will  be  savored  and  enjoyed  by 
generations  to  come  because  his  life's 
dedication,  as  it  was  in  the  Senate,  was 
to  serving,  the  public  interest. 

While  Everett's  dedication  and  effec- 
tiveness comes  as  no  surprise  to  ihose  of 
us  who  have  served  with  him.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Durham  Sun,  "this  dedicated  and  decent 
man,"  Is  given  additional  public  recog- 
nition as  he  and  his  lovely  wife,  Kather- 
Ine  return  home  to  North  Carolina. 

In  order  to  share  a  recent  tribute  to 
Senator  Jordan  with  others,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
"Praise  for  a  Man  and  His  Work,"  from 
the  October  10,  1972,  edition  of  the 
Durham,  N.C.,  Sun.  be  printed  here  in 
the  ItecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord 
as  fellows: 
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PiAias  rom  *  Man  akto  Hia  Wobx 

Uo«t  public  attention  tbeaa  <l*jn  la  o«n- 
t«r«d  an  th«  upcoming  NowmbOT  •laotlons, 
but  the  rvttmnMit  of  B.  Krerstt  JortUn  from 
tbe  Unitad  axtm  a«n*t«  ibould  not  b«  ■]• 
U>w«d  to  go  unnoUowt  mmI  unmarked.  As  e 
member  of  the  Senate  for  15  year*  be  baa 
rendered  devoted  and  dlsttngulabed  aervloa 
to  his  state  and  to  bis  nation. 

Tbe  03nd  Congress  In  Its  closing  days  took 
notice  of  tbat  fact,  as  a  reading  of  tbe  Con- 
grssslcinal  Beoord  will  reyeai.  Senators  of 
botb  major  parOea,  Oemocrmts  and  Repub- 
Ucens.  in  tbe  past  few  d*ys  frequently  took 
orcaslon  to  pay  tribute  to  bim  and  to  tbe 
work  be  bas  done. 

To  bote  only  a  few  of  the  remarks  on  tbe 
Senate  floor  gives  an  Idea  of  wbat  bis  ool- 
leagoes  think  ot  bim: 

Sen.  Jamea  B.  Allen  of  Alabama,  refer- 
ring to  tbe  senacor  as  a  "kind,  graolous.  and 
oonsldarable  colleague  wbom  we  all  know 
and  ao  greaUy  admirs,"  said  "tbe  Senate  wlU 
misa  tbe  valuable  contribution  of  his  sound 
counsel  and  Judgments  in  matters  affect- 
ing tba  best  interest  and  welfare  of  our 
nation."  and  tbat  "his  state  and  our  nation 
are  losing  tbe  aervloes  In  tbe  Senate  of  a 
great  and  good  public  servant."  He  said  be 
and  others  "cberisb  his  friendsblp,  respect 
bis  sound  judgments,  and  admire  bis  integ- 
rity and  profound  sense  of  duty  and  dsdloa 
tlon  to  tbe  public  Interest  and  to  his  abil- 
ity ...  to  cut  tbrougb  tbe  redtape  and  hlgb- 
■oundlng  pbrases  and  get  to  tba  real  issue 
Involved,  to  whlcb  be  would  always  apply  a 
roramnnserme.  down-to-earth  approach."  He 
3ald.  "He  bas  represented  tbe  people  of  North 
Carolina  with  great  distinction.  He  has  re- 
flected credit  upon  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  upon  the  Senate  and  upon  the 
nation." 

Sen.  Mike  MansWeld  at  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  aald  be  is  "a  man  of  under- 
standing and  character  ...  a  ">»"  who  con- 
ducted himself  with  dignity,  integrity  and 
dedication"  and  a  man  "who  bas  contributed 
so  much  to  bis  state,  bis  region,  and  to  the 
nation  aa  a  whola." 

Sen.  Ernest  HolUngi  of  South  Carolina 
termed  Senator  Jordan  a  man  of  "dedication 
and  onmrrri tment. ' '  who  "labored  long  and 
bard,  with  dlllgenoe  and  with  a  quiet  per- 
suasiveness tbat  enabled  bim  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguished IsgislatcY.''  He  aald  be  la  a  rw^n 
who  "always  puts  flrst  things  flrst — and  at 
the  top  of  bis  list  was  a  deeply  held  com- 
mitment to  the  concept  ol  ATierVoa  and  tba 
weU-belng  of  Its  cltlaena." 

Sen.  Milton  R.  Toung  of  North  Dakota 
oalled  bim  "a  great  legislator  and  one  of 
tbe  best-Ukad  mambars  of  the  Senate,"  a 
"friendly,  kindly  and  very  decent  person." 
who  "played  a  key  role"  in  iih aping  much 
Important  legislation. 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine  s&ld 
the  Senate  has  never  known  "a  kinder,  more 
considerate  person."  She  said  he  la  "a  won- 
derful human  being"  and  "He  Is  endeared 
to  OS  for  bis  great  courage — moral  and  ptayal- 
cal." 

San.  BterlKni  A.  WUUania  Jr..  at  New  J«>^ 
sey  likened  Senator's  Jordan's  work  to  the 
accumulating  grains  of  sand  that  have  built 
tbe  towering  dunes  on  North  Carolina's 
Outer  Banks.  He  said  he  has  "worked  tire- 
lessly to  put  the  grains  of  sand  together  to 
make  sturdy  mountains.  He  bas  worked  for 
the  authorizations  and  oompletlon  of  tbe 
Scott  Reservoir,  the  New  Hope  E>am,  tbe 
rails  of  the  Neuse  Beservoir  and  many  other 
water  control  projecU.  he  has  fought  for  the 
Intereats  of  farmers  and  agricultural  proces- 
sors .  .  North  Carolina  Is  quickly  develop- 
ing as  a  leader  In  our  nation's  maritime  in- 
dustry, but  tbe  motintains  of  jobs  and  Indus- 
try created  by  her  maritime  development 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
Everett  Jordan  combining  the  grains  of 
sand."  He  said  the  senator  "was  largely  re- 
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sponsible  for  tbe  development  of  tbe  ports 
at  Wilmington  and  Morehaad  City  and  the 
improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Ci^ie  Fear 

River,  '  and  that  Senator  Sam  Brvln  of  North 
Carolina  was  correct  when  be  said  'surveys 
and  planning  for  most  other  flood  control, 
navigation  and  beach  protection  projects 
aow  autboriaed  or  m  progress  in  tba  state 
likewise  bear  the  distinctive  Jordan  stamp." 
What  a  man  Is  and  what  be  bas  done  can 
be  judged  by  wbat  his  peers  think  of  htm. 
And  It  Is  typical  of  Senator  JMtlan,  we  think, 
that  he  sidetracked  many  similar  remarks  by 
calling  to  the  attention  of  tbe  Senate  that 
two  other  North  Carolina  congressmen  are 
retiring  this  year.  He  said  Bep.  Alton  Lennon 
was  retiring  as  a  member  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  after  previously  having 
served  In  the  Senate,  and  that  "North  Caro- 
lina and  the  nation  have  benefited  greatly 
from  his  service."  And  he  said  that  Rep. 
Charles  B.  Jonas,  a  Bepubllcan,  Is  retiring 
after  a  Uluatrlous  30-year  career"  and  that 
be  has  shown  throughout  bis  career  a  ca- 
pacity for  putting  tbe  needs  of  the  state 
and  country  above  piirely  partisan  politics." 
Ha  said  Rep.  Jonas  has  waged  a  "continuing 
battle  against  carelessness  and  waste  In  gov- 
ernment spending"  and  that  "If  the  tax- 
payers of  the  nation  knew  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  Charlie's  prudence  bad  saved 
them  they  would  rise  up  and  thank  him 
with  one  resounding  vote." 

Senator  Jordan  left  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate Uke  be  Orst  went  there  16  years  ago — 
a  dedicated  and  decent  man. 


October  18,  1972 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILXIAM  M.  COUSER 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  AflPINAT.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
It  was  my  privilege  to  address  a  letter  of 
tribute  to  our  colleague.  Congressman 
WxLLiAU  M.  CoLmR  of  MlssiSElppl.  Such 
tribute  follows: 

OcToeaa  37.  1972. 
Hon.  WtLUAM  M.  Coucaa, 
US.  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Mr.  CRAiBirtAN:  What  can  a  friend 
write  to  his  respected,  admired,  able  and 
beloved  co-worker  and  friend  when  his  friend 
Is  about  to  leave  this  sphere  of  labor  and 
achievements?  To  say  'thank  you'  sounds 
all  too  formal  and  brief.  And,  yet.  In  these 
t-wo  words  when  sincerely  iised.  aa  I  now  uae 
them.  Ls  wrapped  up  all  of  the  honest  emo- 
tion and  personsLl  appreciation  that  words 
can  express. 

So.  to  you.  my  admired  and  cherished 
friend,  I  say  'thank  you'  from  the  depths  of 
an  appreciative  heart  for  the  unselfish,  ef- 
fective and  talented  service  which  you  have 
rendered  to  a  needy  nation  and  its  all  too 
often  unappreclative  and  shortsighted  cit- 
izens. 

Bill,  you  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
tne — always  understanding  of  my  responsi- 
bility and  shortcomings.  I  have  enjoyed  our 
years  of  work  together  and  our  mutual  en- 
deavors to  be  understanding  and  helpful  to 
each  other  as  we  have  attempted  to  serve 
oixr  people. 

As  we  go  our  separate  ways,  I  wish  for  you 
and  your  wonderful  helpmate  life's  best  gifta 
love  and  happiness — In  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

WATifx  AapncAix. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  Bul  Colmxk  Is  hi»  own  man.  He 
loves  people,  but  he  also  loves  principle 


as  he  sees  it.  No  one  can  ask  for  more  in 
a  friendship  which  he  is  wUllng  to  glve; 
neither  can  anyone  ask  for  more  when 
his  colleague  stands  on  the  principles 
which  are  so  dear  and  meaningful  to 
him. 

This  House,  this  Congress,  this  Oov- 
emment,  and  its  people  are  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  great  service  rendered  by 
our  colleague. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  loved  ones  the 
most  happy  of  experiences  as  Bill  leaves 
us  and  goes  into  the  joys  of  retirement. 


SENATOR  PRED  HARRIS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

07   UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  de- 
parture of  Prid  Harris  from  this  body, 
the  Senate  loses  one  of  its  most  brilliant, 
energetic,  and  hard-hitting  Memben, 
and  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  up 
anywhere  for  his  beliefs  smd  convictions. 

Pew  Members  have  been  more  cou- 
rageous in  expressing  their  views,  or  more 
indefatigable  in  trying  to  translate  them 
into  legislation.  He  has  been  a  great 
fighter  for  humanity,  and  he  has  pled 
his  cause  with  skill  and  eloquence.  The 
blacks,  the  minorities,  the  elderly,  the 
poor — those  who  cannot  always  speak 
up  well  for  themselves — are  losing  a 
great  champion  in  the  departure  from 
the  Senate  of  the  vigorous  and  deeply 
committed  man  from  Oklahoma. 

I  have  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  that 
of  his  lovely  wife.  Donna.  I  shall  watch 
with  interest  to  see  the  endeavors  he  now 
turns  his  time  and  his  indisputed  talents 
to.  I  wish  him  well. 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAaoLnrA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.    DORN.    Mr.    Speaker.    Georgi 

Miller  is  truly  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
n.S.  space  program.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, he  has  very  skillfully  and  ably 
led  the  effort  to  keep  this  Nation  in  the 
forefront  of  this  new  and  exciting  fron- 
tier. In  his  very  affable  and  outgoing 
manner,  Georoe  has  endeared  himself 
to  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  will  miss  him  greatly  in  the 
House,  and  I  personally  will  miss  his 
friendship  and  wise  counsel.  Future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  will  remember 
George  Miller  for  his  leadership  in  the 
space  program,  in  putting  America  first 
on  the  moon.  His  countless  friends  in  the 
House  and  throughout  Washington  will 
remember  this  accomplishment,  but  will 
always  cherish  his  keen  wit  and  affable 
nature.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  for  Georoe 
MiLLEH  continued  success,  every  happi- 
ness, and  the  best  always. 


October  18,  1972 


RADIO    KRAK     CELEBRATES     lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALirOBNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
KRAK,  northern  California's  coimtry- 
westem  music  and  news  station  head- 
quartered in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  this 
year  celebrates  its  10th  anniversary. 

I  join  with  its  many  listeners  and 
devotees  in  wishing  it  a  happy  anni- 
versary and  best  wishes  for  another 
decade  of  broadcasting. 

I  can  remember  my  days  as  a  Cali- 
fornia State  legislator  when  my  office 
radio  was  constantly  tuned  to  KRAK. 

Country-western  music  is  peculiarly 
American  folk  music.  Much  of  America 
is  revealed  in  the  Ijrrics  of  country- 
western  songs — its  weakneses  as  well  as 
its  strengths.  But  predominant  in  those 
lyrics  is  the  theme  of  honesty — of 
"telling  it  like  it  is." 

Radio  KRAK  is  a  part  of  many 
peoples'  day.  It  has  been  an  enjoyable 
part  of  mine. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HARRIS 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KKNTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Prxd  Harris  has  added  much  to  the  de- 
bate and  interest  in  national  problems 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
one  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  agree  with  every 
other  Member,  but  it  can  be  said  that 
Senator  Harris  has  brought  before  the 
Senate  and  the  country  human  problons 
relating  to  opportunities  for  all.  settle- 
ment of  racial  strains,  and  a  wider  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  are  problems  \^ch  must 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
our  country  in  the  years  ahead.  A  strong 
and  unrelenting  debater  for  his  beliefs, 
he  Ls  nevertheless  a  kind  and  tcderant 
man.  He  has  been  greatly  aided  by  his 
wife,  Ladonna,  who  has  won  the  admira- 
tion of  all  of  us.  Our  best  wishes  go  wltti 
them. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.   SPRINGER 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 

Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  the  Honor- 
able William  L.  Springer,  who  is  retiring 
after  22  years  of  service  to  the  Nation 
and  to  his  22d  District  of  Illinois. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Bill  Springer   has  applied 
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the  steady  hand  of  reason  to  some  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
of  our  time.  His  hard  work  and  his  wealth 
of  skill  Emd  legislative  craftsmanship 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

Bill  has  always  given  unselfishly  of 
his  time  for  his  party,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee and  vice  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can congressional  campaign  committee. 

Bill  Sprinqxk's  record  is  that  of  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  We  will  miss 
him  greatly  as  a  pnxluctive  Member  of 
this  body  and  as  a  friend.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  him  excellent  health 
and  every  possible  happiness  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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SOMALIA:  CELEBRATION  OF  ITS 
NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  African  Subcommittee  of  this 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  occasion  to  extend 
congratulations  to  Somalia  which  recent- 
ly celebrated  its  National  Day. 

The  National  Day  of  the  Somali  Demo- 
cratic Republic  will  be  celebrated  on 
October  21.  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  call  attention  to  the  efforts  of  Somali 
President  Mohamed  Siad  Barree  to  re- 
solve the  Uganda-Tanzania  dispute.  It  is 
actions  such  as  President  Slad's  which 
help  to  reduce  international  disputes.  I 
recall  vrtth  pleasure  the  friendly  recep- 
tion given  me  when  I  visited  Somalia  in 
February  1971.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  extend  congratu- 
lations and  beet  wishes  to  President  Siad 
and  the  Somali  people  on  their  National 
Day. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLOaAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  think 
of  Congress  without  Emanuel  Cellxr  is 
to  think  of  a  meal  without  bread.  With 
his  retirement,  this  body  will  lose  a  con- 
tributing Member  whose  influence  has 
been  outstanding  for  so  long  that  few 
can  remember  otherwise. 

I  join  with  my  colleskgues  in  all  of  the 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  him. 
Those  who  have  already  evaluated  his 
personaUty  and  service  have  done  it  bet- 
ter than  I  could  ever  think  of  doing.  I 
just  wish  to  sajr" Thank  you,  Manny."  for 
what  you  have  done  for  all  of  us  not  only 
on  the  Hill,  but  throughout  the  Nation 
and,  yes.  throughout  the  world.  May  your 
days  ahead  be  enriched  not  only  with 
your  future  successes,  but  also  with  your 
remembrances  of  yesterday. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  B.  EVERETT 
JORDAN 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  FurNSTLvaMiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Wedneadav,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
esteemed  and  revered  Member  of  this 
bodj'.  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  B  Everett  JoRDAir, 
who  is  retiring  after  14  years  of  service 
to  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Important  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  Public 
Works,  Senator  Jordan  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  integrity.  He  is  well  known  for  his 
quick  wit  and  affability,  and  for  a  keen 
sense  of  purpose  when  it  comes  to  repre- 
senting the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  Senate  will  miss  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan, and  I  wish  him  continued  health  and 
happiness  in  the  future. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  MARK  0.  HAITIELD 

OF   OXXOOK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
this  year.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
with  a  young  Oregonlan.  Craig  Walker, 
who  was  here  in  Washington  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Emplosmsent  of  the  Handi- 
capped. As  first-place  winner  in  Oregon's 
"Ability  Counts"  essay  contest,  sponsored 
each  year  by  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  this 
17 -year-old  Parkrose  Senior  High  School 
student  received  an  expense- paid  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.  and  a  $330  scholarship 
to  the  Oregon  college  of  his  choice.  Craig 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  time 
to  the  research  for  this  paper,  and  we 
would  all  do  well  to  give  consideration  to 
his  findings.  With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  Craig  Walker's  es- 
say. "Employment  of  the  Hanadlcapped: 
How  Well  Is  My  Community  Informed?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

EMPliOTMEirr    OF    THE    HArTDlCAPTED 

Public  awareness  li  tbe  flrst  step  toward 
solving  a  problem  that  Involves  the  commu- 
nity. To  help  the  handicapped.  It  is  neoeasary 
to  educate  and  make  the  public  aware  of 
them  and  their  needs. 

The  handicapped  person's  three  major 
areas  of  contact  with  people  are  In  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Employment  and  Em- 
ployers, and  the  general  public:  therefore, 
these  are  the  areas  which  must  be  explored 
In  order  to  understand  how  well  my  commu- 
nity Is  Informed  about  the  handicapped. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 
(DVR)  maintains  several  oSoes  in  tbe  Port- 
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Tom,  at  Firtmont.  In  our  community,  fait 
th*t  the  public  w»  not  well  tnf  armed  about 
wte4  U  MitfUble  for  ttM  laAuttcappML  A 
major  problem  U  that  many  times  the  Uy- 
m»n  aasumea  that  the  charaeterljtlcs  of  one 
beadlcapped  group  are  ihared  by  other 
groups;  for  Lnatanoc,  two  stereotypes  are  that 
aU  handicapped  people  are  In  wheelchairs  or 
that  they  are  mentally  retazded.  Many  times 
a  double-ctareotype  takes  place  In  amploy- 
misnt.  This  process  Is  demonstrated  when  an 
employer  automatically  limits  an  Indlvldiaal's 
opportunities  because  of  a  certain  disability. 
He  also  groups  all  work  positions  in  his  com- 
pany In  one  category;  such  as  manual  labor 
or  production-line  work.  There  may  be  otbw 
Jobs,  but  he  stereotypes  them  all  as  being  of 
one  kind.  This  bias  Is  the  major  stumbling 
block  to  oTenxnne  in  changing  the  attitudes 
of  aU  concerned;  and  the  bias  will  be  erased 
only  if  stereotyping  is  e)lm1nAt,f>(1,  and  t2ie 
potential  of  the  Individual  is  realized. 

Also  of  major  Importance  Is  that  quite 
often  the  negative  aspects  In  favor  of  hiring 
the  handicapped  are  brought  out  instead  of 
the  positive  reasons.  Two  examples  would 
be,  "be  wont  quit  because  he  can  get  no 
other  Job"  and  "he  Is  less  likely  to  get  hurt". 
Instead  of  stressing  these  things,  it  should 
be  shown  how  a  handicapped  worker  will 
perform  better  In  a  certain  Job  than  a  non- 
handicapped  person.  One  should  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  make  the  gap  in  people's 
minds  between  the  handicapped  and  ncm- 
handlcapped  worker  wider  than  it  Is.  In- 
stead, the  gap  should  be  closed  by  demon- 
strating that  the  disabled  person  Is  no  dif- 
ferent than  anyone  else.  Mr.  Don  Ware,  of 
the  Salem  DVB  office,  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  public  Is  "poorly  Informed  about 
what  Is  available"  to  the  handicapped  in 
terms  of  rehabilitation  services.  He  felt  that 
the  public  knows  very  little  about  how  well 
various  types  at  handlca^jped  people  can  per- 
form in  Jobs.  However,  DVB  administrator 
Norm  Sliver  Indicated  that  Industry  and 
business  In  general  are  making  the  more 
toward  hiring  these  people.  The  main  thrust 
of  DVB  should  be  to  focus  on  the  residueU 
ability  more  than  the  disability  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Bolla  Reedy,  from  the  Gresham  office 
of  the  State  Employment  Division,  serves  as 
the  handicapped  counselor  for  this  area.  He 
sec\n«s  positions  for  the  Job-ready,  thoee 
with  a  skill.  Those  wlto  are  not  prepared  for 
plaoement  are  sent  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation office  to  be  trained.  Mr.  Reedy 
felt  that  DVB  U  doing  a  good  job  of  training 
the  handicapped  for  employment.  The  point 
that  be  stressed  was  that  "a  person  may 
have  a  dlsabUlty,  but  if  he's  properly  placed 
in  emplo3rment  It  Is  In  something  In  which 
the  disability  Is  not  a  handicap."  In  short, 
he  should  be  put  where  his  disability  does 
not  handicap  him  in  the  execution  of  bis 
Job.  This  Is  caUed  SeilecUve  Placement;  fit- 
ting the  right  person  in  the  right  Job. 

The  attitudes  of  the  employers  I  talked 
with  were  very  good  towards  the  handi- 
capped. They  all  seemed  very  anrloua  to  help 
theee  people,  and  said  they  considered  them 
no  different  than  any  other  p>erBon  In  Jobs 
where  their  disability  does  not  hinder  them. 

Mr.  Bob  Martyn,  the  personnel  manager  at 
Tektronix,  Inc.,  expressed  the  c^lnlon  that 
the  public  Is  fairly  wen  informed  about  the 
hiring  of  t^ie  handicapped.  He  did,  however, 
feel  that  being  informed  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  public  Is  convinced  of  the 
need,  or  to  take  any  action.  Mr.  Martyn  said 
that  their  disabled  workers  have  been  no 
more  of  a  problem  than  non-handicapped 
employees.  "Good  community  support"  Is 
how  Mr  William  Welgers.  the  head  of  the 
Human  Resourtres  Division  of  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, terms  the  public's  cooperation  with 
Goodwill.  He  feels  that  people  know  a  fair 
amount  about  OoodwUl.  and  Indicated  that 
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there  are  always  many  requests  from  groups 
like  the  Klwanls  Clubs  for  apeaken  to  talk 

about  how  the  public  can  help  the  disabled. 
Their  tracks  run  constantly  with  donations 
from  Individuals,  and  the  annual  Boy  Soout 
collection  drive  brings  In  enough  Items  for 
nearly  three  months.  Goodwill  Is  /ery  pleased 
wlt^  the  support. 

The  Bonnevllls  Power  Administration  per> 
sonnel  directed'  Indicated  the  same  results: 
"When  they  are  properly  placed  to  utUlae 
their  abilities,  they  are  as  effective  and  pro- 
ductive as  other  workers." 

I  asked  several  questions  ot  sixty  people 
that  I  used  as  a  test  group.  An  overwhelming 
73%  of  thoee  in  the  oommunlty  asked,  felt 
that  the  handicapped  were  not  treated  the 
same  as  a  non- handicapped  person  when  ap- 
plying for  a  Job.  Several  people  felt  that  they 
should  be  given  qieclal  consideration  over 
non-handicapped  people  when  applying  for 
some  Jobs.  The  remaining  38%  felt  that  they 
were  treated  eqiially.  There  were  many  com- 
ments about  how  sometimes  an  employer 
might  "roll  out  the  red  carpet"  to  a  disabled 
person,  and  then  later  shut  out  someone  Just 
the  same  as  "too  much  trouble."  The  survey 
indicated  that  most  felt  this  attitude  was 
Improving. 

Another  questloa  put  to  the  community 
samite  group  asked  how  well  they  thought 
they  were  informed  about  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped.  Half  of  them  replied 
"not  very  well."  "Fairly  well  aware"  erf  this 
U>f>\c  la  the  reply  from  34%.  while  10%  mt 
that  they  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  prob- 
lem. Several  said,  however,  that  even  If  the 
public  was  well  informed,  there  would  still 
be  the  attitude  barrier  to  break  down,  and 
the  oommunlty  would  stlU  have  to  be  moti- 
vated to  help. 

It  seems  that  the  pubUc  agrees  that  there 
has  been  an  Improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  the  handicapped,  and  that  there  still  needs 
to  be  more  change.  Most  of  the  people  I 
talked  with  felt  that  the  eniployers  shotild 
extend  more  help,  whUe  the  employers  be- 
lieved that  they  were  helping  the  handi- 
capped sufficiently.  The  problems  of  the 
handicapped  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  important  over  the  years,  as  the  victims 
of  war  and  accidents  have  Increased  In  num- 
ber. If  these  people  are  to  be  helped,  the  Ideas 
and  attitudes  of  the  general  public  and  em- 
ployers must  be  focused  on  the  many  positive 
aspects  of  the  disabled.  Handicapped  people 
can  help  themselves  only  when  the  com- 
munity has  helped  by  ellmtnatlng  the  prej- 
udices in  themselves  and  others. 
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us.  and  I  wlah  him  well  In  the  dayi 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BJEPRESEMTATI V  US 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  Capitol  Hill  will 
lose  one  of  its  senior  and  most  able  col- 
leagues, PsGB  BxLCHKx,  as  he  retires  per- 
manently to  Oklahoma. 

Page  is  not  only  a  great  representative 
of  his  State  of  Oklahoma,  but  he  Is  a  fine 
representative  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  generally.  He  has  been  a 
very  effective  ranking  member  of  his 
committee  smd  he  has  been  highly  re- 
spected by  aU  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  which  he  has  served. 

Quiet,  principled,  talented,  dedicated — 
these  are  words  which  to  me  best  ex- 
plain this  great  Oklahoman.  We  are  aU 
his  debtors,  because  of  his  service  among 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 
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OF 


IN  TH2  BOX7SS  OF  BEPBESENTATIVXg 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  EEJWARDe  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleacue, 
Jacksow  E.  Bxtts,  Is  retiring  at  the  dose 
of  the  92d  Congress  after  22  years  of 
dedicated  service  in  tb«  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Jack  Bitts  was  bean  tn  the  district 
he  now  represents.  After  graduating  cum 
laude  from  Kenyon  College  and  securing 
a  law  degree  from  Yale,  he  began  a  rapid 
ascension  in  law  and  public  service.  He 
served  as  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  prose- 
cuting attorney,  as  member  of  the  Ohio 
Oeneral  Assembly,  as  speaker  of  the  Oldo 
House  <a  Representatives,  and  in  1950 
was  elected  to  the  UJS.  Congress. 

While  serving  as  second  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Jack  Betis  has  provided 
skillful,  responsible  leadership  an  some 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  the  Congress  in  re- 
cent years.  We  will  miss  his  guidance 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  people  at  bis  district 
and  his  Nation.  But  I  am  sure  the  Nation 
will  benefit  from  his  counsel  and  leader- 
ship from  his  position  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. I  wish  him  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  KARL  E. 
MUNDT 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KWfTtrcKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIW 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  farewell  at  the  adjournment  of  this 
Cmgress  to  many  colleagues  with  whom 
I  have  served  and  worked  in  the  Senate 
Among  those  whose  service  in  the  Senate 
is  coming  to  a  close  Is  Senator  Kail  E. 
Mtjkdt  of  South  Dakota. 

Five  times  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  four  times  to  the  US. 
Senate,  Karl  Mundt  is  the  third-ranking 
Republican  in  the  Soiate,  and  his  long 
tenure  of  service  to  his  State  and  the 
Nation  is  its  own  testimonial  to  his  ef- 
forts and  beliefs. 

I  served  with  Senator  Mundt  for  a 
time  OD  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry;  he  was  a  champion  of  the 
farmer  on  that  committee,  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  tn  the  Senate 
Itself.  We  also  served  together  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Kau.  Mttndt  was  a  teacher  and  a 
teacher's  teacher  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate — where  he  occasionally  gave  us 
all  lessons  in  debate  and  in  elocution. 
Dynamic  and  forceful,  he  held  strongly 
to  his  beliefs  and  articulated  them  with 
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vigor.  He  was  always  a  fighter,  aod  bis 
itnyg  will  and  courage  have  never  f or- 
gff^an  him.  We  honor  also  the  constant 
god  unsurpassed  devotion  of  hk  wife. 
Ilary,  who  ha«  stood  with  him  in  every 
achievement  and  every  trial. 

The  Congress  needs  strong  men  to 
hammer  out  solutions  on  the  anvil  of 
debate — and  Kakl  Munst  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  people  of  his  State,  his 
party,  and  his  country's  hotux. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  LESOTHO 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OV    ICICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  African  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affsiirs  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  occasion  to  salute 
Lesotho  which  has  recently  celebrated 
its  anniversary  of  Independence. 

On  October  4,  1972,  the  Kingdom  of 
Lesotho  celebrated  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  its  independence.  On  this  occasion,  I 
wish  to  extend  by  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  His  Majesty  King  Moshoe- 
shoe  n,  the  Prime  Minister,  Chief  Lea- 
bua  Jonathan,  and  the  people  of  Leso- 
tho. During  these  first  half  dozen  years 
of  independence  the  people  of  Lesotho 
have  struggled  mightily  for  the  economic 
development  of  their  country.  Their  de- 
termined efforts  have  attracted  interna- 
tional attention,  and  I  am  ];HX>ud  to  ob- 
serve that  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  nations  which  has  contributed  to  the 
struggle  of  Lesotho's  vEdlant  people. 

Lesotho's  growing  role  in  the  commu- 
nity of  naticou  is  commendaUe.  I  have 
long  urged  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue and  expand  its  support  for  Lesotho 
as  a  majority-ruled  State  of  southern 
Africa.  The  United  States  values  its  close 
and  friendly  relations  with  Lesotho.  In 
August  1969,  I  visited  Lesotho  during  a 
special  study  mission  to  southern  Africa 
and  found  that  the  country  desired  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  de- 
sired U.S.  ambassadorial  representation 
to  Lesotho.  During  the  past  yeeu-,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  U.S.  representation 
to  Lesotho  was  raised  for  the  first  time 
to  the  ambassadorial  level. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  join  me  In  warmest  inde- 
peod«3ce  anniversary  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  peace  and  prosperity  for  the 
people  of  Lesotho. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  THE  160-ACRE 
IX  ANTIMONOPOLY  WATER  LAW 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or  OKLSEOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 

been  a  recurring  request  made  b^  per- 
sons newly  concerned  with  acreage  11m- 
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Itatlon  and  residency  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  for  a  bibliography 
on  relevant  source  materials.  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Smltih  soit  to  me  on  October  10  an 
extensive  and  excellent  bibliography  (m 
the  subject  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
law.  I  think  this  bibliography  will  be  of 
great  use  to  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  their  atten- 
tion. I  request  that  the  first  portion  of 
the  bibliography  be  Inserted  in  the 
Recokd  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BiBUocaAPHT  ON  THX  160-Acai  Aim- 
MONOPOLY  Watxk  Law 
(By  Charles  L.  Smith) 

Congress  passed  the  National  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902  to  help  water  development  In 
the  West  by  federal  subsidies.  Theee  sub- 
sidies to  privately-owned  lands  are  now  run- 
ning from  tl.OOO  to  $2,000  an  acre,  according 
to  studies  by  the  US.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  order  to  prevent  monopoly  by  the  few 
of  water,  of  subsidies,  and  of  unearned  Incre- 
ment. Congress  included  provisions  in  the 
National  Beclamatlon  Act  to  limit  the  bene- 
fits any  Individual  may  legally  receive.  Theee 
protections  against  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment-supplied water  are  sometimes  caUed 
"exeees  land  law,"  "acreage  limitation,"  or 
"ISO-acre  law." 

The  UJS.  Supreme  Court,  In  1968,  dsaorlbed 
the  law's  purpose  In  these  words:  "Hie  limi- 
tation Insures  that  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture will  not  go  in  disproportionate  Aare  to 
a  few  Individuals  with  large  land  bedding. 
Moreover,  It  prevents  the  use  of  the  federal 
reclamation  service  for  speculative  purpoees." 
367  U.S.  276,  207   (1968) 

BzauocaAPHOu  bxuitkd  to  iso-acu  law 

Browne.  Mary  Lllla.  Materiala,  Fedtral- 
State  Relationships  and  Conflicts  in  regard 
to  Water  Saaowces,  Bibliography  and  Digest, 
1970,  Dept.  of  Water  Resources,  Law  Library, 
Sacramento. 

Tompkins.  Dorothy  Oan^jbell.  Water  Plmns 
for  California — A  Bibliography,  180  pp.,  1981, 
Institute  of  Oovemmental  Studlee.  Unlver- 
slty  of  Callfamla.  Berkeley  94720. 

U.S.  DOCmCBNTS 

Federal  Reclamation  Imu,  J\sa»  17,  1909 
(32  Stat.  388). 

■•Faet-flnders  repeat,"  federal  reclamation 
by  irrigation.  Senate  document  no.  02,  S8th 
Congress,  1st  session,  1924. 

Excess  Land  Imw,  Omnlbxis  Adjxiatment 
Act  of  May  25,  1920,  43  U.S.  Code  433S.  44 
Stat.  640-860. 

LaFoUette  Committee,  Report  at  the  Sen- 
ate Oomm.  on  Education  and  Labor,  S.  Bea. 
266.  74th  Cong.  2nd  Sees.,  Rept.  1160,  pts  1-6; 
78th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  S.  Bept.  998,  pts.  1-6; 
38  Cong.  Rec.  pp.  8311-8388,  Oct.  19.  1942. 

Historical  Background  at  Catlfomla  Agri- 
culture and  Its  Labor  Problem,  Senate  Oomm. 
on  Education  and  Ijabat  on  VltdatloBs  at 
Free  Speech  and  Rights  of  LalMr,  77  Oong. 
(2)  Sen.  Rept.  1160,  pt.  9,  pp.  219-299,  June 
15,  1942. 

U.S.  Senate  Suboomm.  on  Mmtary  Affairs. 
Hearings  on  Central  Valley  Project  160-acre 
limitation,  San  Francisco,  April  7,  1944.  191 
pp.  mimeo,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Sacramento. 

Hearings  on  H.B.  9961,  Suboom.  Senate 
Comm.  on  Commerce,  T8th  Congress.  2nd 
Sess.  635  (1944),  S.  Res.  905,  July  M-99, 
1944,  608  pp. 

SmaU  Business  and  the  Community ,  Oold- 
schmldt,  Walter  R.,  (Arvln-Dlnnba  Study). 
Report  of  Special  Committee  to  Study  Prob- 
lems of  American  Small  Bxislness.  US.  Sen- 
ate 79:9  Print  No.  IS,  8.  Bee.  98.  Dee.  28,  194«. 
189  pp. 
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UB.  Senate  Comm.  on  Public  lAnds.  Sub- 
oomaa.  on  Irrigation  and  Beclamatloa.  Fv^ 
p>osed  E^zemption  of  Central  Valley  Pro|eet 
and  other  Projects  from  la&d-llmttatlon  pco- 
vMens.  Hearinfs  S.  012,  May  ft-June  9.  IM7. 
132S  pp.  80:1 

SheUey,  Jack,  et  al..  House  Public  Lands 
Comm.,  Hearing  on  H.  Bes.  08,  80  Cong.,  1st 
Sees..  Committee  Hearing  No.  27,  1947. 

Central  VaUey  Basin,  Senate  Doc.  118,  81sl 
Cong,  ist  Sess.,  A  comprehensive  Dept.  Re- 
port, Bureau  of  Bedamatlon,  Aug    1040. 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  txcta  Land  Provi- 
sions of  Federal  Beclamatlon  Laws  and  Pay- 
ment of  Charges,  2  parts.  May  1956.  Prepared 
at  the  request  of  House  Oov't  Operations 
subcocmi  of  PubUc  Works  and  Beeouroea. 
(Located  in  Committee  files,  at  Dept.  of  Inte- 
rior and  Library  of  Congress. ) 

Central  V alley  Project  Documents.  House 
Doc.  416.  84  Cong  2nd  Sess.  1066,  House  Doc. 
246,  86  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1067. 

UB.  Senate.  Subconun  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  Hearings  on  San  Luis  Unit,  CVF, 
85  Cong  2nd  Sess.  1968;  86th  Cong.  1st  Seoa 
S.  44. 

Acreage  Limitation  {Reclamaiion  Late)  Re- 
view. Hearings  on  S1425.  S2541.  S3448.  Sub- 
comm  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  Senate 
Comm  on  Int.  and  Insular  Affairs,  8Sth  Cong. 
2nd  Sees..  AprU  30  and  May  1.  1058,  271  pp. 
and  appendix. 

Beport  pX  a  Special  House  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  on  Central 
Valley  Project,  California,  as  a  result  of  Hear- 
ing held  Oct.  29,  30,  ii  31,  1951  (1951  Houas 
Special  Report,   106  Cong  Rec.  7486    (1080). 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Hearings,  H.B.  309,  H  R.  7166, 
86th  Cong..  Ist  Sess..  1058. 

Westlands  Water  District  Contract,  Hear- 
ings, Senate  Comm.  on  Int.  and  Ins.  Affairs, 
July  8,  1064.  37-049.  88:2 

Temko,  Allen.  Statement  to  White  Houae 
Comm.  on  Urban  Problems,  Hearings  in  San 
Francisco,  July  5,  1067.  Vol.  2,  p.  210-215. 

Construction  of  San  Felipe  Division.  San 
Luis  Unit,  CVP.  re  ground  water  Improve- 
ment, Senate  insert,  July  10,  1967.  Cong.  Rec. 

Hearings,  Hovise  Subconun  ,  Cons,  and  Nat. 
Res  ,  Comm.  Gov't  Operations.  91st  Cong.  1st 
Sees..  May  and  Aug.  1960  (Hon  Henry  Reuss. 
Chrmn.)  Paul  S.  Taylor:  Part  1.  pp  999-937; 
Part  2,  pp.  529-696.  Sacramento  dlverters 

Bearings,  Subconun.  on  Migratory  Labor. 
Comm.  on  Labor  &  Public  Weltaie.  91st 
Cong.,  Ist  and  2nd  Sees..  Border  Commuter 
Labor  Problem,  May  21,  1089,  9  vola. 

S1631,  Murphy  BUI  to  ^mmnit  Acreage 
Limitation,  using  Engle  formula  Senate  In- 
sert Cong.  Rec.  March  24.  1089 

Hearings  on  Reclamation  Lands,  Authority 
Act  8.  2883,  Cong.  Rec.  8-9-79:  May  17  and 
18,  1072. 

Hearings,  Water  Resources  Council,  Inter- 
est rates  for  federal  water  projecta  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  13,  1072. 

UB.  Senate,  Suboommlttee  on  Migratory 

Labor,  Comm.  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Hearings  In  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Jan, 

U.  la.  &  13.  1972.  _ 

cAUfOBNiA  DocustBirra 

Senate  Jotni  Resolution  No.  tt,  adopted 
Feb.  16,  1878,  Chap.  98.  CaUfcmla  LeglalaCure. 

Report  to  Leglslatxire  of  1931  on  State 
Water  Plan.  California  Dept.  of  Publlo  Worka, 
Dlv.  of  Water  Resources,  BuUeHn  No.  IS. 
1980. 

State  Water  Plan  Association,  Manual  for 
Speakers  in  Suppcsi:  of  Central  VWley  Proj- 
ect Act.  Special  Election.  Dec.  10,  1933,  Dec 
7,  1933. 

Proceedings,  Governor's  Conference  on 
Water,  1046.  Sacramento. 

Central  Valley  Project:  Federal  at  SCateY 
Aaseoibly  Interim  Comm,  RepU.  l»M-«a.  Vol. 

13  (6)  lose. 

California  Assembly  Interim  Coaano.  on 
Water.  Mearinga,  1968.  Statements  by  la^gs 
=»  -4 
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laaclholders  and  their  representatives.  76  pp., 
mlineo. 

Atiembip  Journal.  MarcH  8.  1060.  Acker- 
man  Minority  Report  on  CalUomla  Water 
Plan. 

Ooverncr  s  Task  Korce,  Revert  on  Acreage 
Limitation  Problem.  Jan.  4,  1»«8.  33  pp.. 
( Governor  s  offlc«,  State  Capitol.  Sacramento, 
Ca.  96814;  reprlnt«d :  Cong.  Rec.  Marcb  34. 
106S.  Senator  Murphy  83047-63. 
coMcmxasioHAi.  ascoao 

88 — Oct    19.  1943.  8311-8338. 

104 — 1958,  17733-17736,  San  Luis  Debate. 

106 — 1959,  Senate,  7483-7498,  7M5-7891, 
7849-7877  7388-8001,  San  Luis  (Westlands), 

10«— 19«0,  House,  10448-10471.  10663- 
105«6 

103 — April  3,  10.  May  4,  1083,  6887-6735, 
6337-8340,  7809-7814,  Application  of  excess 
land  law  to  Calif,  "state  service  area"  of 
Calif.  Water  Project. 

July  31.  1984,  Congressman  Phil  Biirton. 
Keith  M^irray  articles  In  Liberal  Democrat, 
March  1963:  May,  July  1964. 

110— Augmt  5  and  7.  1964.  17493-17503, 
17912-17922,  Westlands  Debate. 

in— August  23.  1965.  20592-20608. 

January  25.  1968.  February  1,  1968,  H.  420; 
S.  775,  McGovern. 

March  23.  1968,  E2156,  Paul  S.  Taylor  letter 
to  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

.'^prll  30,  1968,  84652,  Senator  Nelson. 

July  30,  1968,  S9742-9749,  Senator  Morse. 
P.  S.  Taylor,  KPFA. 

March  24,  1969.  S3047-3063,  Senator  Mur- 
phy: Governor's  Task  Force. 

August  4,  1969.  E6591-92.  Bckhardt:  P,  S. 
Taylor,  Texas  Observer.  96-10126.  Jackson. 
Salt  River  Project. 

October  20,  1969,  E8597-98.  Cohelan.  P,  S. 
Taylor,  National  Water  Commission,  Plan- 
ning;  Resources. 

November  17.  1969,  34492. 

March  18.  1970,  Charles  S.  Gubser:  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Jxistlce.  California 
Church  Council. 

October  9,  1070,  E9090-93,  Senator  Metcalf, 
Water  Grants  for  Education. 

April  21.  1971.S21297. 

October  18,  1971,  B10987,  Water  Politics  In 
California. 

November  16,  1971.  S18638-41. 

December  2.  1971,  12889-03,  Kastenmeler: 
Decision  Against  Abaentee  Landowners, 

December  10.  1971,  S31297-304.  Senator 
Harris,  Federal  Reclamation  Act  of  1903. 

March  8,  1072,  83643-44.  H2856-57,  dally 
edition. 

May  13,  1973.  E4359-60,  Kastenmeler: 
Water,  Water  for  the  Rich. 

May  17.  1972,  E5891-6439.  Senator  Harris. 
Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act. 
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PELLY 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   CXJLOKADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  our  colleagues  as  we  pay  our 
trlbutes  to  Thomas  Pellt,  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  became  acquainted  with  this  fine 
gentleman  and  understanding  colleague 
soon  after  he  came  to  this  body.  He  has 
been  an  able,  talented,  and  effecti've 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves.  He  has  represented  his  district, 
his  State,  and  the  Nation  well.  His  con- 
tributions have  already  been  referred  to 
by  my  colleagues  and  are  a  matter  of 
record.  Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  glory 
in  his  accomplishments. 

As  he  leaves,  I  wish  to  let  him  know 
that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  woik  with 
him,  to  understand  his  desires  to  serve 
his  people  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
gressional operation. 

Mrs.  Asptnall  and  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  happy  days  in  his  retirement  from 
Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 
OP  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AIiAWAMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  Alabama,  Mr, 
Speaker,  when  the  93d  Congress  coa- 
venee  in  January  of  1973,  some  of  the 
finest  Members  of  Congress  will  be  ab- 
sent. One  of  these  is  the  Honorable  H. 
Allxn  SMrrH,  who  is  retiring  after  16 
years  of  outstanding  service  in  the  UjB. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Allkn  Smith  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  public  service.  After  obtaining  his 
undergraduate  and  law  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  he 
practiced  law,  served  as  a  special  agent 
of  the  FBI,  and  served  four  terms  in  the 
California  State  AssemUy  before  being 
elected  to  the  85th  Congreas  In  the  fall 
of  1956. 

Any  student  of  American  Government 
knows  the  importance  of  the  House  Rules 
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Committee  in  the  democratic  leglalaUve 
process.  Aunt  Smtth  served  as  ranking 
Republican  on  this  committee,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  displayed  a  knowledge 
as  detailed  as  anyone  and  better  t^^^n 
most,  of  the  machinery  of  the  U,S  House 
of  Representatives.  He  has  represented 
the  people  of  California's  20th  District 
and  the  people  of  America  well. 

We  will  miss  the  energy,  wisdom,  and 
expertise  ot  Allen  Smith  I  wish  htoi 
the  best  of  good  health  and  haziness 
in  the  years  ahead. 


VISITINO  THE  LIBERATED  AREAS 
OF  GUINEA-BISSAU 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAtC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  Barbara 
Cornwall,  author  of  a  detailed  study  of 
African  liberation  movements  called 
"The  Bush  Rebels,  has  written  some 
comments  regarding  two  articles  which 
were  submitted  for  the  Record  by  the 
Honorable  John  G.  Schmht  of  Califor- 
nia. These  articles  express  the  Portu- 
guese ixjint  of  view  with  regard  to  the 
visit  by  a  United  Nations  mission  earlier 
this  year  to  the  Uberated  areas  of 
Guinea-Bissau. 

In  view  of  the  personal  investigations 
carried  out  by  Ms.  Cornwall  in  the  liber- 
ated sireas  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  she 
Is  in  a  uniQue  position  to  put  the  record 
straight.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
serious  attention  of  my  coUeagiies  her 
comments: 

CoMMXNTs  ON  AraicAN  LnnunoN 
(By  Barbara  Cornwall) 

OCTOBCK  3,    1079. 

I  would  Ulte  to  csJl  attention  to  two  articles 
subxnltted  by  the  Hon.  John  O.  Schmlts  of 
CaUfomia  and  published  In  the  Ccatgressiooal 
Record  of  July  17,  1073,  page  34090. 

These  articles,  which  appeared  In  the 
London  "DaUy  Telegraph  "  on  May  2,  1072. 
and  In  the  April  issue  of  the  magaalne, 
"Portugal."  were  offered  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
SchmltK  as  evidence  that  a  United  Nations 
fact-finding  team  sent  to  Portuguese  Ouinea 
never.  In  fact,  set  foot  on  Portuguese  Oulikea 
territory  and  that,  while  remaining  in  the 
neighbouring  republic  of  Ouinea  (former 
French  Ouinea)  they  were  duped  into  be- 
lieving th*t  they  were  touring  liberated 
zones  held  by  the  PAIOC,  the  liberation 
movement  now  fighting  in  Portxigueee 
Ouinea  and  which  claims  to  hold  three- 
quarters  of  that  territory. 

As  the  Bon.  Mr  Schmltc  has  offered  these 
twn  articles  as  evidence  that  Portugal  "baa 
seen  at  to  set  the  record  straight'  on  the  UN 
"Inspection"  of  its  Oulnean  province.  I  would 
like  to  examine  theae  articles  more  closely. 

Since  the  argumenu  put  forward  In  the 
"Telegraph"  were  almost  identical  to  those  in 
the  magawine  "P(»^ugal"  which  appeared  a 
month  earlier,  I  shaU  diacuss  mainly  the 
"Telegraph"  piece. 

Having  spent  a  month  myself  In  the  liber- 
ated sotMs  of  Portuguese  Ouinea  whUe  pre- 
paring a  book  about  liberation  movements  In 
Africa  (The  Bush  Rebels,  Holt.  Blnehart  * 
Wlneton.  April  1073).  I  would  like  to  aasure 
the  Hoiise  that  my  own  experience  and  con- 
clusions were  very  similar  to  thoae  of  the 
UN  Special  Mission,  except  that  Portuguese 
bmnbardment  undergone  by  the  UN  invee- 
tlgatlng  team  was  far  more  Intense  than  that 
undergone  by  myself  (See  also  UN  Commls- 
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Blon  on  H\ijn*n  Rlgbta,  document  No. 
B/CK.i/AOaa/BTaoa.  January  31.  IBTl. 
wfalotx  ooatatXM  evKUnM  glvaa  bf  dm  to«£ar« 
Uie  X7N  Human  RigbU  Oommt—ton  In  a«a>- 

ev»). 

I  •ubmlt  tbat.  In  Its  efforta  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  U  1»  loalng  lt«  hold  on  Portuguase 
Ontnea,  and  that  th«  PAIOC  does  administer 
th«  territory  under  lie  control,  and  In  order 
to  caatlgate  the  Unltad  nations  iat  dlspetch- 
tng  a  fact-finding  mission  to  astabllah  the 
actual  situation  In  the  oountry,  the  evidence 
oBered  by  Portugal  through  the  two  articles 
quoted  Is  misleading  and  In  many  cases,  does 
not  correspond  to  reality. 

Ooncemlng  the  "Telegraph"  article,  Its 
author,  Mr.  Bruce  Loudon,  says:  "By  their 
ovn  admission,  they  (the  mission)  wore 
oamoviflage  uniforms  supplied  by  their  Com- 
munist-backed guerrilla  hosts." 

(I  would  like  to  state  that  tb»  PAIOC  Is 
supported,  not  only  by  Communist  and  other 
Eastern  bloc  countries,  but  by  the  Organisa- 
tion or  Afrlean  Unity  (OAtT).  Scaadanavla, 
certsUn  countries  at  North  Africa,  and  by 
private  church  and  social  organisations  In 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  which 
send  food,  clothing  and  medicine  for  civilian 
use.  It  Is  alao  natural  that  the  UN  mission 
would  wear  camouflage  unlfo^ins,  as  the 
liberated  zones  have  been  under  Portuguese 
bonsbardment  for  several  years.  The  black 
Inhabitants  are  subject  to  raids  by  hellcopter- 
bome  Portuguese  troops,  aerial  reconnais- 
sance and  jet  strikes) . 

Mr.  Loudon  continues  "...  they  tramped 
through  mosqulto-rldden  and  snake- Infested 
areas  of  Portuguese  Guinea  under  the  inn 
"control"  of  the  rebels — making  "contact" 
with  the  local  people,  seeing  "programmes 
of  reconstruction"  being  promoted  by  the 
PAIOC  .  .  .  and  the  educational  fadliaea 
It  is  developing." 

(In  "tramping  through"  the  southern  front 
of  Portuguese  Guinea,  which  the  UN  Mission 
also  visited.  I  have  also  contacted  and  talked 
to  the  local  jjeople,  seen  reconstruction  pro- 
grammes being  carried  out  as  far  as  possible 
under  wartime  conditions  and  which  Include 
eoonomlc.  agricultural  and  cultural  plan- 
ing, and  noted  the  bush  schools  organised  for 
a  population  which  was  98  percent  illiterate 
after  500  years  of  Portuguese  presence). 

The  article  continues:  "Portugal  says  that 
th«  mission  was  a  violation  of  the  UN  charter 
and  Illegal'  and  that  by  sending  investlgatora 
to  "free"  Oulnea  without  referring  to  Portu- 
gal, the  UN  was  violating  the  sovereignty  of  a 
member  state. 

( Colonialism  Itself  Is  a  vitiation  of  the  UN 
charter,  and  despite  Portugal's  claim  that  the 
African  territories  of  Portuguese  Guinea, 
Moaambltpie  and  Angola  are  "Integral  parts 
of  the  motherland"  the  fact  Is  that  they  are 
colonies.  In  addition,  Portugal's  behavior 
concerning  the  African  Inhabitants  is  con- 
trary to  repeated  UN  resolutions  on  human 
rights.) 

Oontlnulng,  Mr.  Loudon  says  that  the  In- 
vestigators' account  of  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  In  "free"  Portuguese  Oulnea  Is  vague, 
and  that  one  glaring  omission  Is  that  the 
Investigators  failed  to  say  where  they  went 
after  secretly  crossing  the  frontier  from  the 
Republic  of  Oulnea. 

II  would  agree  with  Mr.  Loudon  that  the 
mlasloa  would  not  wish  to  name  villages 
vlsttad  for  fear  of  Portugueee  bombing  re- 
prlsali.  In  testifying  before  the  Human 
Rights  Commtttee  of  the  UN,  I  also  refrained 
from  mentioning  spe<^c  villages,  although 
the  name*  were  known  to  me.  According  to 
what  their  Inhabitants  themselves  told  me, 
the  PortugnuB  lutre  bombed  vlllagea  not  only 
to  Intimidate  them  Into  withdrawing  sup- 
port from  the  PAIOO,  but  to  ptmWh  them 
for  rebelling  against  Portugal.  It  seemed  to 
me  tliat  to  pinpoint  specific  villages  would 
have  Invited  reprisal  against  them — certainly 
the  Africans  thought  so — and  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  re^onslble  for  thto}. 


The  article  goes  on:  "They  q>eak  of  going 
evarywbere  secretly  and  on  foot—*  *Becrecy' 
which  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  'control' 
they  say  is  exercised  by  their  rebel  hosts. 
And  always  on  foot?  If  the  PAIOC  'controls' 
three  quarters  of  Portugueee  Oulnea,  surely 
It  could  have  produced  a  bicycle  or  a  horse, 
or  something,  to  carry  their  VIP  guests?" 
(I  also  went  everywhere  secretly,  and  on 
foot.  The  secrecy  la  not  surprising.  This  Is  a 
jungle  war  fought  In  the  interior,  and  there 
is  always  the  poeslbtltty  of  Infiltration  by 
black  Portuguese  agents.  However  well-con- 
trolled an  area  may  be,  to  expoee  a  visitor, 
and  his  escorts,  to  unnecessary  danger  by  an- 
noimcing  his  Itinerary  ts  foolhardy.  Further, 
the  PAIOC  have  never  claimed  to  control 
the  air — ^the  Port\iguese  olefffly  have  su- 
periority here.  What  the  organisation  does 
claim  la  administrative  control  on  the  ground, 
deeplte  relentless  bombardment  by  their 
opponents.  Begardtng  transport  facilities  in 
the  Interior,  there  were  few  roads  in  the 
former  Porttjguese  colony  except  country 
lanes  which  connected  one  tort  with  another, 
and  because  of  aerial  reconnaissance  and 
air  strikes,  guerrillas  and  civilians  rarely  use 
them.  And  to  ride  a  bicycle  down  a  tangled 
Jxxngle  path  Is  most  unsatisfactory  as  I  dis- 
covered after  being  offered  one.  About  horses 
— this  Is  a  tse-tse  belt) . 

The  article  In  the  "Telegraph"  then  ques- 
tions the  seven-day  beards  worn  by  the  in- 
vestigators when  they  re-emerged  into 
"Sekou  Toure's  Guinea  republic,"  claiming 
that  PAIOC  advances  In  "free"  Portugueee 
Oulnea  would  certainly  have  Included  the 
provision  of  simple  washing  and  shaving 
faculties. 

(There  has  never  been  Indoor  plumbing  or 
p^jed  water  In  the  Portugueee  Oulnea  Inte- 
rior under  the  Portiiguese  administration 
and  in  the  course  of  Jungle  warfare  one  can- 
not expect  the  PAIOC  to  concentrate  upon 
this  refinement.  What  U  provided  is  a  bucket 
of  water,  often  carried  over  long  distances, 
for  each  man  for  washing  and  laundry  pur- 
poses. Nor  are  there  barber  shops,  hair  dress- 
ers or  supermarkets  or  cinemas  cm*  pavements 
or  opera  houses  or  museums.  And  there  are 
very  few  mirrors.  What  Is  considered  im- 
portant hare  la  simple  hxunan  survival,  food, 
clothing  and  water,  and  as  far  as  humanly 
possible  under  the  circiunstances,  provisions 
for  education  and  medical  care.  Since  life 
expectancy  under  the  Portuguese  administra- 
tion was  age  36,  and  80  percent  of  children 
were  dead  of  disease  by  the  age  of  five,  one 
can  understand  why  medical  supplies  and 
field  hospitals  would  be  given  priority  over 
shaving  faculties,  however  unkempt  the  UN 
mission  may  have  appeared  after  emerging 
from  the  bush) . 

Next,  Mr.  Loudon,  like  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment, questions  the  mission's  claim  to 
have  crossed  the  frontier  at  aU  .  .  .  "for  the 
oldest  of  Africa  hands  know  only  too  well 
how  difllcxUt  it  Is  to  define  frontiers."  As  the 
Lisbon  "Dlarlo  de  Notlclas"  has  pointed  out, 
"straw  huts  look  the  same  on  either  side  of 
the  frontier." 

It  Is  very  possible,  as  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernxnent  well  knows,  to  enter  Portugueee 
Oulnea  through  the  Republic  of  Oulnea,  and 
that  the  frontier  is  known  to  Portuguese  air- 
craft, the  Republic  of  Oulnea,  and  membere 
of  the  PAIOC,  as  well  as  African  inhabitants 
on  either  side  of  the  border.  One  main  fron- 
tier point,  which  Is  designated,  and  which  I 
have  seen  myself.  Is  much  lUce  croesing  a  state 
line  in  the  VS.  The  argument  that  In  Africa 
"straw  huts  look  the  same  on  either  side  of 
the  frontier"  Is  like  saying  that  one  Howard 
Johnson's  looks  the  same  on  either  aide  of 
the  state  line,  therefore  one  must  still  be  la 
Michigan. 

(Further,  when  the  frontier  Is  croaaed  from 
the  Republic  of  Oulnea  Into  Portugueee 
Oulnea,  the  language  Immediately  changes  to 
Balante.  Creole  or  Portuguese;  the  type  and 
avaUabUlty  of  commodities  change  abruptly, 
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and  both  guerriUas  and  peasant  mUitla  ai« 
armed.  The  ooxintry  Is  on  *  war-footing,  ob- 
vious to  the  Tlaitor,  with  vUlaiBRS,  boea,  hm* 
pltals  and  trade  centres  being  camouflaged 
because  of  Porttig%ieae  bombv^ment.) 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  briefly  to  dis- 
cuss certain  remarks  which  appeared  In  the 
"Portugal"  magazine,  under  the  headline 
"UN's  'Alice  in  Wondertand'  Oomxnlttee  was 
never  inside  Portugueee  Oulnea  with  PAIOC." 

General  Antonio  Sptnola,  the  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Portugueee  Oulnea, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  saw  no  way 
in  which  the  UN  team  could  have  orDesed 
tato  Portuguese  territory. 

He  had  personaUy  bivouacked  on  the 
frontier  during  the  mlsalon's  alleged  visit,  h« 
said,  his  men  were  on  permanent  patrol  duty 
whUe  he  overflew  the  area  constantly  by 
helicopter,  and  he  sincerely  believed  that  any 
penetration  across  the  frontier  would  have 
been  spotted. 

(I  submit  that  as  the  frontier  Is  relatively 
long.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  station 
a  man  at  every  possible  Infiltration  point 
in  this  thick  jungle  area,  even  If  all  30,000 
of  the  Portuguese  troops  stationed  in  Portu- 
guese Guinea  were  rushed  to  the  border  for 
this  purpose.  And  who  woxUd  have  protected 
the  remaining  towns  and  forta  stUl  held  by 
the  Portuguese,  their  mUltary  Installations 
and  bases,  from  guerrUla  attack  In  the  north 
and  east?  Or  all  of  those  Innocent  clvlUans 
being  indiscriminately  killed  by  the  PAIOQ, 
as  Portugal  claims?) 

(And  since  the  southern  front  and  the 
frontiers  with  the  Republic  of  Guinea  are 
not  only  guerrUla-lnfested,  but  in  fact  con- 
troUed  by  the  PAIOC,  only  hellcopter-bome 
troops,  under  constant  harassment  from 
guerrillas,  could  have  bivouacked  In  the 
frontier  area,  and  then  only  briefly.  Having 
seen  this  region  myself,  I  beUeve  that  It 
would  not  be  Impossible  to  slip  a  mission 
across  the  border,  especially  at  night) . 

(What  was  possible,  I  believe,  was  continual 
aerial  bombardment  of  the  frontier  area  and 
the  southern  front  Itself  by  Portugal,  com- 
bined with  qtilck  helicopter  sorties  Into 
regions  thought  to  be  on  the  UN  mission's 
itinerary,  with  the  aim  of  either  captiurlng 
or  kUllng  the  mission.  What  diplomatic  mUe- 
age  could  be  gained  from  the  latter  I  Since 
Portugal  does  not  admit  to  bombing  her 
black  clvUian  popxUatlon,  she  could  simply 
tell  the  UN  that  the  blacks  ate  up  its  mission. 
That  thrre  was  unusually  heavy  bombard- 
ment, sheUlng  and  helicopter  sorties  at  the 
time  of  the  UN  visit  Is  known,  unless  of 
course  Portugal  was  bombing  the  independ- 
ent republic  of  Oulnea  Instead.  And  Just  out 
of  curloelty,  I  woiUd  like  to  know  whether 
General  Splnola  shaved  while  bivouacking 
on  the  Portuguese  Oulna  frontier). 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  KEE 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPlNALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPBXSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  the  last  member  of 
his  family  to  serve  here  on  the  Hill — 
at  least  for  some  time — is  saying  his 
goodbye  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I,  of  course,  refer  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Jams  Kb. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  tb  serve  •with 
his  father,  later  on  with  his  wonderful 
mother  who  was  a  talented  and  charm- 
ing member  of  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  and  then  with  her  re- 
tirement, with  our  colleague,  Jim. 
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Many  good  things  have  been  said 
tbout  Jim  and  they  are  well  deserved. 
I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  he 
has  been  a  talented,  dedicated  and  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  He  has  been  most 
loyal  to  me  aiid  before  my  colleagues,  I 
wish  to  make  this  acknowledgement.  If 
we  could  not  agree,  we  were  able  to  dis- 
agree in  a  friendly  manner.  In  agree- 
ment, we  have  been  able  to  present  our 
positions  effectively. 

I  could  say  many  things  about  the 
kindly  and  honest  personality  of  this 
great  West  Virginian.  To  what  my  col- 
leagues have  already  said,  I  shall  simply 
say  tliat  he  is  one  of  the  most  honest, 
loyal  and  friendly  people  whom  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  known.  I  sliall 
miss  him  very  much,  and  I  wish  for  him 
and  his  fine  family  the  happiest  of  bright 
and  sunny  days  ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


credit  upon 
Nattoo. 


Mnnelf.   the  Jumj,  and   tbe 


GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  WESTMORELAND 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or   KKVTOCXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNTTCD  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  personal  respects  to  a 
fine  American  and  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier— Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland. 

After  a  career  that  spanned  some  36 
years  of  service  to  his  Nation,  through 
three  wars  and  the  peacetime  years  be- 
tween. General  Westmoreland  has  gone 
on  to  an  honored  retlrem«it. 

He  was  bom  in  Spartanburg  County, 
S.C,  March  28,  1914.  After  attending  the 
Citadel,  the  military  college  of  South 
Carolina,  for  1  year,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
where  he  had  a  distinguished  record  and 
was  chosen  at  first  captain  tuid  regi- 
mental commander  of  the  c(»t>s. 

Commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of 
field  artillery  upon  graduation  In  1936, 
he  saw  action  in  World  War  II  in  North 
Africa,  Tunisia,  Sicily,  France,  Belgium, 
and  on  to  Germany  itself.  He  fought  in 
Korea  in  1952  and  was  prmnoted  to 
brigadier  general  at  the  age  of  38.  In 
December  1957,  be  was  given  his  second 
star  and  became  the  youngest  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Army. 

After  serving  as  Superintendent  ot  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Ptrint,  he 
became  commanding  general.  UJS.  Army 
Vietnam,  and  commander,  U.S.  Military 
Advisory  Command,  Vietnam  in  1964 — a 
position  of  extreme  oozoplexity  and 
enormous  difficulty,  where  he  served  for 
4  years  during  the  period  of  some  at  the 
heaviest  fighting  of  that  long  and  tragic 
conflict. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
Chief  of  Stafl!,  U.S.  Army,  from  July  1968 
to  July  1972 — a  post  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  honored  him 
with  this  third  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  his 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  As  the 
President  said  in  presenting  the  medal 
to  the  gmeral: 

His  loyal  and  UIusMous  ser-  -e  to  the 
United  Statee,  in  successive  positions  of  the 
greatest  reeponslbUity,  reflects  the  highest 


It  WAS  my  bonor  to  flnt  meet  Qeneral 
Westmoreland  vdMn  he  was  In  command 
of  ¥oti  Campbell,  located  In  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  He  was  req)ected  and 
loved  by  the  people  of  that  area,  as  he 
was  by  those  be  commanded  In  the  field. 
I  knew  him  later  when  he  was  Supoin- 
tendent  of  the  XJB.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Pi^t,  wh«i  he  was  in  command 
in  South  Vietnam,  ^i^iere  I  visited  him  on 
two  occasions,  and  when  he  was  recently 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  UJB.  Azmy.  He  has 
represented  the  best  in  the  military  tra- 
dition of  our  country,  responsible  to 
civilian  authority,  brave  and  able  as  a 
military  commander  and  as  a  citizen  and 
a  soldier  hcddlng  great  loyalty,  pride,  and 
faith  for  our  country  and  its  future. 

He  has  been  helped  and  sustained  by 
a  great  wife.  Kitaey,  a  woman  with  out- 
standing qualities.  My  wife  and  I  have 
been  honored  to  know  them  as  friends 
and  to  be  Inspired  by  them,  as  I  am  sure 
has  been  the  experience  of  counUess 
others. 


TRIBUTB  TO  HON.  THOMAE  G. 

ABERNETHY 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  coLoaASO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIMALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Thomas  G.  ABmrsTHT.  tras  a 
Member  of  Congress  when  I  took  my 
oath  in  1949.  He  had  already  established 
himself  as  a  dedicated,  conscientious, 
able,  and  effective  member  of  this  body. 
He  has  continued  to  render  such  service 
throughout  the  years.  He  has  truly  rep- 
resented the  people  of  his  district,  and  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  endeavored  to  be 
understanding  and  fair  to  the  people  of 
other  parts  of  our  great  country.  We  are 
an  his  debtors. 

Toh  has  a  most  pleaslnj  personality 
and  whether  it  has  been  on  the  floor,  in 
the  cloakroom,  in  his  o£Qce,  or  elsewhere, 
as  he  has  gone  about  his  daily  tasks,  it 
has  bem  a  delight  to  be  with  hith  to  en- 
joy his  companionship  and  to  benefit 
from  his  wise  counsel. 

I  wish  fOT  him  the  very  best  of  every- 
thing in  the  days  ahead. 


TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  Mat.t 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  uicuiQAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  African  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  occasion  to  solute 
Mall  which  has  recently  celebrated  its 
anniversary  of  independence. 

The  Republic  of  Mall  c^brated  the 
12th  anniversary  of  Its  independoiee  on 
S^tember  22,  1972,  and  it  is  a  pleastire 
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for  me  to  extend  to  President  Mniiisa 
Traore  and  to  the  cltiaens  ot  Mab  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  tbe 
future.  MaU,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
MUltaiy  Committee  of  National  libera- 
tion, which  came  to  power  in  November 
1968,  is  energetically  striving  to  forge 
ahead  economicaUy  on  a  solid  footing 
and  in  cooperation  with  nelgfatwring 
countries.  Mall  recently  played  a  key 
T<A6  in  helping  to  create  two  regional 
development  organizations,  one  In  am- 
junction  with  Mauritania  and  Senegal. 
the  other  with  Niger  and  Upper  Volta,  as 
well  as  the  West  African  Economic  Com- 
munity, which  officially  came  into  exist- 
ence at  a  ceremony  in  Bamako  last  June. 
Through  such  efforts  Mali  seeks  to  de- 
vise projects,  in  cooperation  with  for- 
eign governments  and  international  or- 
ganizations, that  will  provide  viable  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  west  Africa's 
landlocked,  inland  nations. 

On  April  1970, 1  was  privileged  to  visit 
Mall  as  part  of  a  special  study  mission 
to  west  and  central  Africa.  At  that  time, 
during  my  meetings  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  I  was  very  im- 
pressed by  the  warmth,  hospitality,  and 
friendship  our  groiq?  experienced. 

Our  bilateral  relations  with  Mall  con- 
tinue to  improve.  Moreover,  President 
Traore's  government  gives  firm  support 
to  international  efforts  to  deter  criminal 
acts  against  civil  aviation  and  to  combat 
the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  Bi- 
lateral cooperation  between  Bdali  and  the 
United  States  Is  based  upon  friendship, 
mutual  respect,  and  realistic  apprecia- 
tion of  mutual  needs.  For  these  reasons 
we  are  happy  to  congratulate  President 
Traore  and  the  people  of  Mall  as  they 
pass  smother  landmark  in  their  nation's 
history. 


REFORMINO  SOCIETY— A  JOB  FOR 
POLITICS  OR  THE  COURTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroaMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  and  pertinent  article  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  At  issue 
is  the  contribution  young  lawyers  f^ar^ 
make  in  the  improvement  of  our  so- 
ciety— is  this  improvement  to  come 
through  politics  or  through  law?  Tlie 
article  quite  rightly  questions  the  criti- 
cism that  the  courts  have  cverreached 
themselves  In  responding  to  social  need^ 
that  the  courts  should  be  passive  not 
active  in  ruling  on  critical  questions. 

I  hope  that  my  feUow  Members  will 
find  this  article  nourishing  food  for 
thought: 

[From  the  Orange  County  Reporter, 

Sanu  Ana.  Oallf.] 

CAK     ToT7i*a     LAWTvaa     BcroaM     Socxrt 

TKaovoH  THx  CoTJira? 

(By  Mathew  O.  Tobrlner) 

(NoTB. — ^I  am  Indebted  to  Harold  Cohen 
of  the  California  Bar  for  Inralaable  help  In 
preparing  this  paper.) 

To  realise  that  the  law  reflects  the  society 
which  It  governs  and  that  the  society.  In 
turn,  reflects  Its  lav,  one  need  only  to  gtaiaee 
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brtaOy  at  th*  eoinv*  of  history.  Th»  loclaUM 
ot  tb«  pMt  lUkT*  laft  arolilteotuna  monu- 
mcnto  that  *n  grand  evUlttnce  of  tbe  Intagra- 
Uon  of  aodaty  aod  Uw.  Only  a  few  wMka 
ago  I  looked  from  my  botal  window  at  Atbana 
acroM  the  fUt-roofed  city  to  Xhe  l>alanoed 
oohunns  of  tbe  Parthenon  and  the  Erectbetun 
They  (virely  spoka  the  balanoe  that  waa  the 
eeaenca  o<  ancient  Oraek  eoclety — a  aoclety 
that  rested  upon  atatua.  a  eodety  In  which 
each  peraon,  elare  and  fraeman,  waa  bom 
Into,  and  aaaigned  for  life,  a  special  place. 
Perhaps  the  buttreases  and  filne-cpun  In- 
tricacy of  a  Notre  Dame  or  Westminster,  co- 
ordinating into  the  Gothic  harmony  and 
unity  of  the  whole  etracture.  typify  the  uni- 
fying and  dominant  role  of  the  feudal 
church.  And,  perhapa.  too,  the  Jagged  sky- 
line of  New  York  lymboUaes  the  dynamism, 
as  well  as  the  oonfxialon,  of  American  so- 
ciety. I  submit  that  the  monuments  declare 
that  the  architecture,  art,  cultxiral  expres- 
sions and  law  of  a  society  interrelate,  affect 
each  other,  and,  in  a  subtle  way,  form  and 
create  each  other. 

POUnCS — OS  LAWt 

How  strange  It  Is,  then,  to  hear  It  said 
that  yo\ing  lawyers  shovild  not  expect  to 
bring  about  Improvement  in  oiir  society 
through  the  practice  of  law  but  that  they 
should  go  "into  politics"  rather  than  "into 
law."^  How  qtiestlonable  Is  the  criticism 
that  courts  have  overreached  themselves  in 
responding  to  society  need;  that  coxirts 
should  be  "passive,"  not  "active"  In  ruling 
upon  crucial  questions. 

In  my  view  such  criticism  and  advice, 
however  well  Intentloned.  Is  ill-conceived; 
law,  as  an  instrument  of  social  control,  must, 
by  naoesslty.  respond  to  the  emerging  pres- 
sures for  change  within  our  society,  and.  If 
the  legal  system  Is  to  remain  viable  In  the 
face  of  today's  rapidly  shifting  m<»es,  we 
acutely  need  the  advocates  of  change, 
snarr  or  thxthixs 

History  has  demonstrated  that  the  effec- 
tive court  Is  the  one  that  correctly  Inter- 
prets the  spirit  of  Its  time.  In  this  regard, 
the  common  characterization  of  courts  as 
either  "passive"  or  "active"  Is  naively  mis- 
leading: no  matter  which  way  a  court  rules 
on  a  particular  Issue.  Its  decision  inevitably 
affects  the  contemporary  society. 

The  vice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
C!ourt  of  the  1830's  and  early  "SO's  waa  not 
that  It  was  either  too  active  or  too  passive, 
but  that  It  failed  to  understand  the  spirit  of 
Its  time  and  retreated  into  doctrinal  rigidity, 
a  rigidity  which  prohibited  all  realistic  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  debilitating  problems  of 
that  day.  The  legal  profession  as  a  whole, 
and  particularly  the  young  lawyers  who  are 
most  directly  in  touch  with  the  emerging 
needs  of  society,  bear  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  the  legal  system  does  not 
ilmilarly  falter  today — or  tomorrow. 

The  suggestion  that  those  who  seek  to 
change  conditions  In  nusdem  America  ought 
to  turn  to  legislative  bodies,  rather  than  to 
tbs  courts,  necessarily  rests  on  the  notion 
that  the  reforms  sought  by  the  young  today 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  adoption  of  new. 
revolutionary  legislative  programs.  But  a 
maj(^  part  of  this  dlasattaf  action  stems  not  so 
much  from  a  disagreement  with  the  basic 
principles  of  our  institutions,  but  rather  with 


>  See,  e.g..  Interview  with  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger,  N.T.  Times,  July  4.  1971,  1 1. 
pp.  1,  aO:  "Toung  peopls  who  decide  to  go 
Into  the  law  primarily  on  the  theory  that 
they  can  change  the  world  by  litigation  in 
the  courts  I  think  may  be  In  for  some  dis- 
appointments. It  Is  not  the  right  way  to  make 
the  decision  to  go  into  the  law,  and  that 
is  not  the  route  by  which  basic  changes  In 
a  coimtry  like  ours  should  be  made.  That 
Is  a  leglalatlve  and  policy  proooes.  part  of 
the  political  process.  And  ttiare  Is  a  very 
Umttert  role  for  the  courts  In  this  respect." 
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IOm  failure  of  the  society  uniformly  to  ad- 
here to  thoee  principles,  a  failure  to  afford 
existing  legal  rights  equally  to  all  members 
of  society — poor,  as  well  as  rich,  black,  brown 
and  yellow,  as  well  as  white,  female  as  well 
as  male,  the  individual  consumer  as  well 
as  the  corporate  producer. 

OxmAOKO    SOCIXTT 

Like  the  current  disaffection  with  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  In  Vietnam,  much  of  the 
outrage  with  the  realities  of  our  domestic 
society  derives  not  from  a  rejection  of  the 
stated  goals  of  current  Isadership — who 
among  us  disagrees  with  the  stated  aim  of 
"a  generation  of  peace"  or  of  "eq\ial  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all" — but  from  a  re- 
alization that  In  practical  terms  we  pay  only 
lip  service  to  these  high-sounding  Ideals, 
that  ths  actum  taken  by  our  society  speaks 
louder  than  its  Idealistic  claims. 

For  all  too  long,  legal  principles  of  the- 
oretically general  application  have  In  prac- 
tice been  reserved  only  to  thoee  whose  wealth, 
or  political  power,  or  acumen,  secured  effec- 
tive legal  repreeentation.  Today,  with  the 
emergence  of  local  legal  aid  and  public  de- 
fender offices,  and  various  public  interest 
law  firms,  to  represent  both  distinct  minority 
groups  and  the  public  Interest,  these  general 
legal  principles  are  fortunately  becoming 
available  for  the  first  time  to  large  seg- 
ments of  our  people. 

Perhape  the  most  visible  evidence  ot  the 
efficacy  of  this  movement  to  date  are  the 
successful  actions  which  have  been  prose- 
cuted by  local  poverty  lawyers  against  a 
broad  range  of  federal  and  state  agencies, 
requiring  a  multitude  of  welfare  agencies, 
housing  authorities,  highway  commissions 
and  the  like,  to  comply  with  applicable  con- 
stitutional, statutory  or  regulatory  provisions. 
Such  litigation,  in  requiring  recalcitrant 
agencies  to  foUow  through — In  practical,  day- 
to-day  terms — with  the  promises  of  reform 
legislation.  Is  essential  to  the  translation  of 
statutory  enactment  Into  radical  change  in 
the  actual  operation  of  govermnent. 
pUAirr  sodXTT 

Indeed,  those  who  would  negate  the  role 
of  the  courts  In  altering  society  overlook 
significant  legal  trends  In  diverse  fields.  The 
society  in  which  courts  now  function  Is  in 
the  throes  of  accommodating  itself  on  the 
industrial  side  to  the  computer  and  the  con- 
glomerate, to  mechanised  production  and 
monopoly  management:  our  society,  in  the 
social  and  political  spheres.  Is  tearing  away 
obsolete  cultural  patterns  and  attempting  to 
design  new  democratic  procedures  for  the 
poor,  the  minorities  and  the  neglected.  The 
combination  of  the  demand  for  fair  treat- 
ment for  minority  segments  and  the  need  to 
preserve  the  mdivldxial  rights  of  aU,  has  led 
in  the  face  of  an  expanding  mass  technology, 
to  deep  changes  In  the  law  of  today  and  por- 
tends even  more  radical  changee  that  will 
come  with  the  law  of  tomorrow. 

USTSMTNO  TO  AU. 

In  specific  areas  of  the  law  the  ootirts 
have  recognized  that  the  principles  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law  and  due  p>roceas  of  law 
have  in  the  past  shed  their  light  largely 
upon  the  mansions  of  the  established  and 
not  upon  the  squalid  quarters  of  the  poor. 
The  principle  that  significant  rights  should 
not  be  annulled  without  the  chance  of  the 
deyrlved  at  least  to  be  heard  has  now  been 
applied  to  the  economically  disinherited. 
First,  the  United  States  Supreme  C!ourt  ex- 
tended that  right  to  the  worker  whoee  wages 
were  attached,  then  to  the  prooedtue  of 
claim  and  delivery  and  to  the  attachm«it  of 
necessities.  Recently  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  the  loss  of  a 
driver's  license  works  a  crucial  denial  in  a 
day  when  a  car  may  be  necessary  for  access 
to  a  Job;  the  high  court  held  that  the  drivers 
Involved  In  an  accident  miist  be  heard  before 
the  license  Is  cancelled. 
I  But  beyoiul  this  area  there  are  thoee  where 
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tba  light  of  dua  proosw  has  fallen  only  ta 
part  and  wbare  larga  egparww  itill  Ue  in 
dsrlrneBB.  The  student  of  the  public  uq1> 
verslty  gets  the  right  to  be  beard  before  be 
is  expelled,  but  what  of  the  student  of  tbs 
private  university?  May  the  tenant  of  tbs 
public  housing  project  be  ejected  without  a 
hearing?  May  the  public  employee  oUmt. 
wise  fit  for  the  Job  be  arbitrarily  suspeodsd 
or  discharged?  And.  turning  to  the  most  fot> 
lorn  and  forgotten  class  of  all — ^the  prisoner- 
does  he  get  the  right  of  diie  process  befcn 
his  parole  Is  revoked  or  before  he  Is  con* 
damned  to  the  torture  of  the  Uolation  cell? 

JOB   Am   SHKLTXa 

And  far  beyond  the  areas  where  the  grey 
light  of  due  process  partially  reaches,  lie  the 
lands  of  total  night:  the  private  tenant,  the 
individual  employee  of  the  huge  corporation: 
does  be  have  the  right  to  be  heard  before  be 
loees  bis  shelter  or  his  Job? 

And  BO  the  light  of  due  process,  as  a  real- 
istic protection  of  the  economically  weak 
reaches  only  so  far  and  awaits  the  posslbls 
extension  of  the  future. 

Let  me  submit  another  illustrative  field: 
the  readjustment  of  the  relationship  between 
the  consimier  and  the  producer.  We  have 
taken  the  giant  step  of  ruling  that  the  pro- 
ducer U  strictly  liable  to  the  consimner  for 
Injuries  caused  by  Che  defective  product.  We 
have  taken  another  step:  that  the  consumer 
class  in  the  field  of  Insurance  should  have 
the  right  to  that  kind  of  insurance  that  the 
carrier  has  led  him  reasonably  to  expect.  We 
are  experimenting  with  cltkss  actions  to  pro- 
vide a  realistic  access  to  the  process  ot  law 
for  the  Individual  consigner.  This  emerging 
right  of  consumer  protection  awaits  fxirtbar 
articulation  by  the  courts. 

SOdSTAI.   KKAnJITBTlCKirr 

Tet  the  examf>les  given  above — few  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  available — show  that 
courts  are  capable  of  creative  judicial  re- 
sponse to  pressures  for  readjustment  of  so- 
cietal relationships,  and  that  reform  of  ao- 
clety  need  not  be  confined  to  legislative  halla 
In  recent  years  the  judicial  S3r8tem  has  proven 
Itself  capable  of  grasping  the  significant 
movements  that  have  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  our  culture,  and  of  shaping  legal 
relationships  to  accommodate  new  social 
patterns  and  to  preeerve  cherished  freedoms. 
In  the  near  future  there  will  be.  If  any- 
thing, an  increasing  need  that  the  demands 
for  social  reform — and  even  for  social  "rev- 
olution"— be  pressed  in  the  judicial  sphere 
and  framed  in  the  context  of  legal  relation- 
ships. 

ALTXaNATTVX    APPHOACR 

In  sum.  I  must  con>i^etely  disagree  with 
thoee  who  would  encourage  all  reformers  ot 
society  to  abcmdon  the  legal  profession  and 
"to  stick  to  politics."  It-  Is  true,  of  course, 
that  given  the  widespread  deficiencies  of  our 
present  society  many  of  the  future  solutions 
to  our  problems  should  come  in  the  form  of 
new  Imaginative  legislative  programs.  But  tbe 
genius  of  our  Judicial  system  lies  In  Its  ca- 
pacity to  function  as  an  alternative,  com- 
plementary Institution  In  reformulating  the 
framework  of  society's  rules  to  achieve  newly- 
embraced  valuee  and  goals.  To  close  this 
path  now,  when  the  call  for  reform  Is  ever 
rising  and  when  the  need  for  change  is  In- 
creasmgly  clear,  would  place  an  intolerable 
strain  upon  our  current  governmental  sys- 
tem. Thoee  who  would  steer  reformers  away 
from  the  courts  may  be  unwittingly  con- 
demning the  disadvantaged  and  disaffected  In 
our  society — groups  largely  unrepresented  in 
the  political  process — to  "take  to  the  streets" 
as  the  only  viable  solution  to  their  problems. 

Thus  the  Parthenons  of  the  law  are  yet  to 
be  built:  tbe  spires  of  tbe  legal  Notre  Dames 
and  Westminsters  will  yet  pierce  the  skies 
of  America.  There  Is  so  much  to  be  done:  so 
many  searing  problems  to  be  solved.  The 
Cassandras  that  cry  that  our  society  is  be- 
yond hope  of  further  achievement  and  that 
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ttrttattaa  most  level  the  structure,  Ignare 
tbs  fact  tba*  man  is  a  dynanUe.  not  4BCft- 
^fnt  country.  NO  Iron  shadow  ot  dloftar  or 
golMMt  faOs  merom  oar  pathway  to 
Toung  tovyan  vfll  proba.  qtw 
MlMllstyt  ttM  l«cal  rvlaa  and  tha  morw  at 
tlw  day.  They  wBl  rtiaHemf  outmodad  doe- 
thum;  tbay  wtU  brtDg  to  U^t  tb«  aaad  ot 
Hfti  adjustaaant  ot  socially  Intiilssahla  oon- 
^in^nnm;  ttn&f  Will  prsss  f OT  the  aooq^tanos 
4C  BBW  social  faluea. 


HON.  WALTER  6.  BARZNO 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  coLoaAoo 
IN  THS  HOU8K  OF  BKPBK8ENTATITS8 

Wednesday.  OcU}ber  18.  1972 

lir.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Waltxr 
Bunro  of  Nevada,  with  whom  I  have 
served  slnoe  1949,  Is  leaving  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress.  With  the  exception  of 
4  years,  Waxtxs  Basing  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  which  I  have 
served  and  of  which  I  have  been  chair- 
man for  the  last  several  years.  WaLna 
bas  been  one  of  the  most  dedicated  sub- 
(XKuntttee  chairmen.  His  understanding, 
Us  knowledge,  and  work  with  public 
lands  has  been  outstanding.  He  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  Interests  of  the  West 
and  imdoubtedly  knows  the  problems  of 
bis  home  State  of  Nevada  as  well  as  or 
better  than  any  other  pubUc  servant 
that  we  have  had  here  in  Congress.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  He  has  not 
been  afraid  to  express  his  wishes,  but  he 
has  been  most  imderstanding  in  con- 
tributing to  the  solutions  of  the  prob- 
\tsDs  which  have  been  before  us. 

I  have  known  his  good  wife,  Oeraldine, 
ever  since  our  first  days  In  Congress.  As 
we  say  goodbye,  I  wish  for  each  of  them 
and  their  family  the  finest  of  things  that 
life  can  possibly  hold  for  them. 


A  TRIBDTE  TO  SENATOR  CLINTON 
P.  ANDERSON 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 


or 

IN  THE  SENATI  OF  THX  UNITKD  8TATIS 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  losses  to  the  n.S.  Senate  is  the 
departure  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Andbi- 
80N  of  New  Mexico.  For  30  years  he  has 
served  his  country  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1942  to 
1945,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  1945, 
and  in  the  n.S.  Senate  since  1948. 

During  his  service  in  the  Senate  he  has 
served  on  the  Interior  Committee,  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee, the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atcanlc  Energy — 
among  the  most  infiuential  in  the  Sen- 
ate. His  work  and  initiative  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Eiiergy  fostered 
the  development  which  has  made  the 
Uhited  States  the  leading  power  in  the 
world  in  the  nuclear  field,  both  for  the 
wcurity  of  our  country  and  for  Its  peace- 
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f ul  UMS  which  offer  ao  much  OKKurtunity 
toe  mankind. 

Anyone  who  haa  any  Intweat  in  aei- 
culture  will  always  recall  that  Cuvtoh 
P.  AjonaaoH,  bom  in  Coiterville,  S.  Dak., 
and  Uvlnc  for  a  great  part  of  his  Ufa  in 
New  Mexico,  has  never  forgotten  the 
necessity  of  production  of  food  and  fiber 
for  the  people  of  our  country  and  for  the 
health  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
This,  unfortunately,  has  become  ao  com- 
monplace in  our  economy  that  many  do 
not  realise  how  much  we  owe  to  agri- 
culture production  of  the  United  States 
and  to  such  men  as  Clinton  Andssson 
who  understood  it  and  who  helped  in- 
crease and  develop  it  throughout  his 
service  in  the  Congress.  Senator  ANssa- 
soN  is.  in  every  sense,  a  leader.  He  has  a 
mind  of  d^th  and  quickness.  He  has 
been  a  man  of  conviction  who  fought  for 
his  convictions  and.  because  of  these 
qualities,  his  influence  in  the  Senate  has 
been  great.  His  feeling  for  New  Mexico 
and  the  Southwest  was  always  evident, 
but  his  interests  were  also  national  and 
international  and  he  served  all  people  of 
our  country. 

His  wife,  Henrietta,  is  a  strong  and 
able  woman,  and  a  great  helpmate.  It  has 
been  my  honor  and  that  of  my  wife  to 
know  them  well  since  1957,  and  we  have 
appreciated  their  friendship. 

New  Mexico,  the  Congress,  suid  the 
country  are  proud  of  their  achievements 
and  wish  them  all  happiness  in  tbe  years 
ahead. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOMELANDS 
LEADER  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DI006.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  serious  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  thoughtful  expressions  of  Chief 
Oatsha  Buthelesi,  Chief  Executive  Coun- 
cillor of  the  KwaZulu  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
South  African  newspaper,  the  Natal 
Mercury,  and  published  in  the  October  2 
edition  of  that  p^)er.  The  editorial  to 
which  Chief  Buthelezi  responded  had 
stated: 

The  patlmce  and  forbearance  with  which 
leaders  of  tbe  Bantu  homeland  governments 
endure  the  frustrations  of  separate  develop- 
mant  Is  often  admirable.  They  have  a  good 
ease  and  sound  argtmients  on  their  side.  It 
Is  therefore  all  the  more  regrettable  when 
they  oocastonally  lapse  Into  extravagant  and 
nntwenslfml  overstatement,  as  Chief  Oatsha 
Buthelesi  did  this  week  when  he  referred  to 
Whites  as  "those  who  keep  me  in  the 
Bbaeklea  of  slavery." 

Even  allowing  for  a  generous  measure  of 
hyperbole,  that  statement  bears  no  relation 
to  reality.  This  sort  of  talk  antagonises  even 
moderate  and  enlightened  Whites  and  does 
not  serve  the  cause  ot  African  advancement. 

Tbe  real  slavery  of  most  of  Black  Africa, 
Innludlng  countries  that  have  won  their  po- 
litical freed  rim.  Is  the  bondage  of  Ignorance 
and  prlmltlvenaas  from  which  it  Is  slowly 
and  painfully  emargtag. 

Tbe  Impact  of  an  advanced  Weatem  civil- 
isation territorially  superlmpoeed  on  the 
prlmKlveness  of  Africa  has  given  the  African 
new   standards,   ik>w   desires   and   new  ez- 
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peotaUoQS  without  neoeasarlly  giving  him 
tba  maans  of  realising  them  through  bis  own 
•fforts. 

Ih  reply,  Chief  Buthelesi  reminded  the 
editor: 

Mere  than  60  per  cent  of  the  African  work- 
ers are  paid  wages  below  the  poverty  datum 
line  in  a  country  that  produces  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  world's  gold.  ...  All  your  wealth 
Is  baaed  on  our  cheap  latxnir. 

He  further  commented: 

Can  It  be  denied  that  in  a  sense  that  Is  the 
position  of  Blacks  m  relatloo  to  the  all- 
powerful  Whltee  In  this  country?  We  hsve 
no  meaningful  vote  in  declskn-maklng  in 
this  country  since  we  have  no  vote  We  are 
subject  to  tbe  laws  in  whose  Twung  we  have 
no  say.  Some  of  these  laws  restrict  our  move- 
ments. Africans  cannot  move  freely  in  South 
Africa  because  of  the  pass  laws  and  Influx 
Oodtrtri  Regtilations.  These  are  laws  paaaed 
by  an  all  White  Government  representing  an 
all  White  Electorate. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  I  wish  to  insert  the  full 
text  of  Chief  Buthelesl's  response: 

CHiar     BnTHZi.szx     Rkacts     to     "MsactTBT" 


Sir.  I  wish  to  react  to  your  editorial  under 
the  title  "Evolutionary  Currents"  In  which 
you  take  me  to  task  for  having  ended  my 
speedi  at  Inanda  with  the  words  that  gifts 
such  as  the  one  Moba  Oil  Corporation  gave 
to  tbe  School  were  a  help  not  only  to  Blacks 
but  even  to  "thoee  who  keep  me  in  tbe 
shacklee  of  alavery." 

You  have  decided  to  interpret  it  to  mean 
all  Whites  for  reasons  best  known  to  your- 
self. First  ctf  all  I  wiah  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  I  uaed  the  expression  flgriratlvely. 
I  can  still  use  It  if  I  have  another  oppor- 
tunity and  I  apologise  to  no  one  for  using  It. 

The  whole  tone  of  your  editorial  Is  not  only 
■nonsensical'  to  borrow  from  your  glossary, 
but  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  White  patar- 
naliaUc  arrogance  that  Is  reqwnslble  for  the 
rejectioci  of  all  Whites  by  many  of  our  Black 
youths  today. 

If  you  and  your  friends  whom  you  deecrlbe 
ss  "moderate  and  enlightened  Whltea,"  are 
angry  with  me  for  that  one  sentence  In  a 
speech,  then  we  can  do  without  your  kind 
of  "moderate  and  enllgbtened  Whites  "  We  do 
not  need  you.  We  have  suffered  stifBclent  hu- 
miliations without  nwMtlng  your  addition  of 
Insults  to  so  much  injury. 

BLAVX  DariMU) 

According  to  the  Condae  Oxford  Dictionary 
a  slave  is  defined  as  a  person  who  is  the  legal 
property  of  another  or  others  and  is  bound 
to  absolute  obedience.  Although  I  did  not  use 
the  term  literally,  can  it  be  denied  that  In  a 
sense  that  Is  the  positloo  of  Blacks  in  reU- 
tlon  to  the  all  ponrarful  Whites  m  this  coun- 
try? We  have  no  meaningful  voice  in  ded- 
slon-making  In  this  oountry  smce  we  have 
no  vote.  We  are  subject  to  the  Uws  in  whose 
"taking  we  have  no  say.  Some  of  these  Uws 
restrict  our  movements.  Africans  cannot 
move  freely  in  South  Africa  because  of  the 
pass  laws  and  Influx  Control  Regulations. 
Theee  are  laws  passed  by  an  aU  White  Oov- 
emment  repreeenting  an  aU  White  Electorate. 

TRX  MMABOtt 

We  are  enslaved  by  dlseaae.  poverty  fc~i 
Ignorance  as  Blacks.  This  Is  because  Whltse 
or  their  Qovemments  have  even  after  three 
centxirlee  of  the  clvUleatlon"  they  brought, 
not  given  us  a  free  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Whites  in  spite  of  'an  advanced  West- 
ern clTlUsatlon  "  still  compel  their  children 
to  go  to  school.  It  Is  a  crude  Joke  on 
your  part  to  write  ot  "the  bondage  of  ig- 
noranoe  and  prlmltlvensas,"  to  which  we 
have  been  sentenced  by  Whltee  through 
their  aelflshnees. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Afrtean 
workers  are  paid   wages  below  the  poverty 
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dktiua  line  in  »  country  th»t  prodwcwi  ttboat 
TO  p«r  o«it.  of  th«  w<»1d'8  gold.  Too  eoold 
not  h»Te  the  wealth  th*t  you  wallow  to  wew 
tt  not  for  the  sweat  of  the  Black  man.  Your 
anterpilM  would  not  haye  gone  far  without 
u»;  why?  Even  yotir  wlree  are  hardly  home- 
wlVea  becauee  we  do  your  cooking.  AD  your 
wealth  le  baaed  on  our  cheap  labour.  In 
other  words  we  have  eubaldlaed  aU  tlM 
wealth  you  are  boaattng  of 

Iter  GOD 

You  are  not  Gtod  to  categorically  etate 
that  you  brought  progreaa  and  struck  an 
evolutionary  Bpark  In  a  dormant  wUdemeae. 
You  cannot  state  for  certain  that  we  could 
not  have  made  advances  without  you  had 
we  been  left  to  ourselves.  Your  people  were 
•primitive"  whan  civilisations  thrived  on 
paru  of  the  Continent  of  Africa  and  India. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  disparity  to 
levels  of  advancement  Is  simply  a  fact  of 
history.  In  other  words  we  were  dispossessed 
through  the  gun  and  you  are  determined  to 
m»iT»t.»in  the  status  quo  through  the  same 
gun.  Well,  fair  enough  and  frank  enough. 

liy  speech  at  Xnanda  as  reported  by  both 
Natal  newspapers  was  an  explanation  of  the 
^nA  of  debates  I  was  involved  to  when 
people  overseas  aglUted  for  withdrawal  of  all 
corporations  from  South  Africa  because  of 
what  they  regard  as  modem  Black  enslave- 
ment. I  pleaded  that  doing  what  Polaroid 
did  and  Mobil  Oil  has  done  was  much  better 
than  withdrawal.  This  has  earned  me  quite 
a  fair  amount  of  crltldsm  from  some  of  my 
own  people. 

To  be  rapped  over  the  knuckles  by  you  to 
addition,  la  bound  to  disillusion  many  more 
of  my  people  about  "White  clvUlaatlon"  and 
"White  Christianity"  and  I  wonder  If  Black 
people  will  not  be  tempted  by  your  types  to 
Onally  agree  that  violence  is  the  answer. 

Aim  VIOLXNCS 

I  personally  do  not  believe  to  violence  as 
a  solution,  but  writing  to  the  veto  to  which 
your  editorial  Is  written  cloees  the  way  even 
for  some  of  us  to  other  options  which  do 
not  entail  violence.  In  fact  you  bl\intly  teU 
us  that  there  are  none. 

According  to  Dr.  David  Welsh  to  his  book 
entltlsd  "The  Roots  of  SagregatUui"  on 
page  41  ha  quote*  an  editorial  of  "The  Natal 
Mercury"  of  March  «.  18S8,  which  stated 
among  other  things:  "We  believe  to  the 
divinely  purposed  supremacy  of  the  White 
over  the  Black  race;  and  all  history  totar> 
prets  and  Ulustrate*  this  beUef ." 

It  does  not  seem  as  If  your  newspaper 
has  made  much  progrees  editorially  to  Its 
views  to  the  last  one  hundred  and  fovirteen 
yean  since  the  above  quoted  editorial  was 
written,  judgtag  by  the  editorial  under  dis- 
cussion. 

M.  Oatsha  B0THXI.KZI. 
C?iie/  Xxecwfive  Councillor.  Kuxuulu 
Legislative  Aiaemhly 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM  M. 

Mcculloch 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■tudcBit  of  the  needs  of  people,  a  great 
Member  of  Congress,  and  a  great  friend. 
H«  k  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Reptwentatlvea  of  the  State  ot  Ohio  and 
beeause  I  occupied  such  position  in  the 
Cob^rado  State  Legislature,  this  perhaps 
has  brought  us  much  closer  than  we 
otherwise  might  have  been.  His  training 
there  has  served  him  well  here  in  this 
great  legislative  body.  Others  have  enu- 
merated his  8Kxompllshments  as  a  Fed- 
eral legislator;  I  glory  in  them,  also,  and 
thank  him  for  such  service. 

Some  time  ago,  Bill  was  stricken  by 
an  illness  that  would  have  laid  others 
low.  He  had  the  courage  and  tenacity  to 
return  and  once  again  become  &n  effec- 
tive Representative.  This  shows  the  kind 
of  mental,  physical,  and  moral  fibers 
with  which  he  is  possessed. 

As  he  leaves  this  body,  I  Join  with  his 
legion  of  friends  in  wishing  him  and  his 
loved  ones  well  in  the  days  ahead. 


October  lA,  iwj 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOBADO 
IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  derelict  and  unappreciatlve  to  the 
highest  degree  tf  I  did  not  Join  tn  the 
tributes  that  have  been  given  to  our  col- 
league, Wtllimm  McCulloch  of  Ohto. 

I  was  bom  not  far  from  the  district 
where  Bill  was  bom.  raised,  worked,  smd 
haa  now  served  for  so  many  years  here 
in  Congress.  He  is  a  great  Ohloan,  a  great 


McNAMARA  ON  THE  "STATE  OP 
DEVELOPMENT" 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  KXCHICAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKB 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  vrould  like 

to  Insert  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  second  half  of  the  re- 
cent address,  on  October  18,  1972,  by  Mr. 
McNam&ra,  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
before  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council: 

Statx  or  DcvsLOPMurr 
My  view  Is  this:  The  state  of  development 
to  most  of  the  developing  world  today  is  un- 
acceptable— and  growtag  more  so. 

It  Is  unacceptable,  but  not  because  there 
has  not  been  progress.  There  has  beea.  The 
total  economic  growth,  measured  In  QNP 
terms,  for  the  developing  countries  during 
the  First  Development  Decade  was  Impressive. 
For  some  of  these  countries  during  the  First 
Development  Decade  was  impressive.  For 
sone  of  these  countries  It  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful decade — measured  to  these  groes  eco- 
nomic terms — in  their  history. 

But  such  economic  me&suremeuts.  useful 
as  they  are,  can  be  serlovisly  inadequate. 

What  Is  Inadequate  about  them  Is  that 
they  do  not,  to  themselves,  tell  \ia  much 
about  what  is  happening  to  the  lodlvldual 
Uvea  of  great  masses  of  people  to  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

But  the  Improvement  ot  the  todivldual 
lives  of  the  great  masses  of  people  is,  to  the 
end,  what  development  Is  all  about. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  a  world  to  which 
hundreds  of  millions  of  i>eople  are  not  only 
poor  In  statistical  terms,  but  sire  faced  with 
day-to-day  deprivations  that  degrade  human 
dignity  to  levels  which  no  statistics  can  ade- 
quately describe? 

That  is  to  fact  the  world  of  today  for  the 
more  than  two  bilUon  human  beings  who  live 
to  the  developing  nations.  The  personal 
catastrophe  that  aSects  the  todivldual  lives 
of  htmdreds  of  millions  of  these  todivtduals 
la  such  that  we  can  no  longer  take  much 
satisfaction  to  the  simple  statistical  achlev- 
ment  of  the  overall  ONP  growth  goal  of  8% 
by  the  end  of  the  First  Development  Decade. 
To  begin  with,  that  average  Qgure  con- 
ceals the  fact  that  the  growth  rate  was  very 
uneven  amoixg  the  developtog  countrlas,  aad 
that   tocome   grew   the   least   where   It   was 


needed  tbm  moat:   In  tbm  poorer 
with  t&«  largest  aggregate  poynlaMpa. 

m  tiM  Bank's  poonr  mambar  ccMntrles.  tm 
exBwipla — those  wttb  m  p«r  capita  OSf  tt 
laaa  than  $300.  bnt  wttH  an  a««rwbalatfi^ 
84%  oC  tha  total  popvlatloii  of  our  dae«lap> 
tog  country  membacahlp — the  overall  aeeib 
age  OMP  growth  rate  WW  only  4.1  %. 

And  when  that  overaU  figure  la  ad]usts4 
for  population  increases.  It  becomes  elaar 
that  the  per  cajrtta  tocomo  growth  wsa  s» 
small  as  to  be  bearly  perceptible:  a  miniscula 
1.7%. 

It  was  to  raise  these  per  capita  figures  that 
the  members  of  the  CN  adopted  as  a  target 
for  the  Second  Development  Decade  an  over- 
aU annual  OKP  growth  target  of  6%.  To 
make  posBlble  the  achievement  of  such  a  rats 
the  development  countries  were  to  tocresas 
their  aid,  provided  to  the  form  of  Official  De- 
velopment Assistance,  to  .7%  of  their  ONFs 
by  197». 
Where  do  we  stand  to  that  effort? 
The  truth  18  that  the  objective  of  .7  %  wm 
not  be  reached.  There  seems  little  llkelihoo4 
that  to  1976  Official  Development  Assistance 
wlU  exceed  .37%  of  ONF:  only  half  of  the 
Second  Development  Decade  target. 

This  Is  a  most  unwelcome  conclusion.  But 
we  must  face  facts.  Not  only  ts  there  no  evi- 
dence that  ODA  as  a  percentage  of  ONP  will 
rise  above  half  of  the  target  rate,  but  unless 
there  are  prompt  and  marked  changes  to  at- 
titudes, it  la  difficult  to  foresee  any  great  Im- 
provement to  the  second  half  of  the  decada. 
Was  the  .7%  target  too  ambitious?  Are 
the  difficulties  with  to  the  domestic  economies 
of  the  developed  coiintrles  such  that  it  ti 
unrealistic  to  asBume  they  can  afford  this 
degree  of  assistance  to  toternatlonal  develop- 
mesit7 
Certainly  not.  . 

During  the  First  Development  Decade,  the 
total  ONP  of  the  world  tocreaaed  by  tl.lOO 
billion.  That  Is  an  tocrease  to  tocome  almost 
beyond  comprehension. 

But  how  was  that  growth  to  tocome  tfle- 
trfbuted  throughout  the  world? 

Ktghty  percent  of  the  Increau  went  to 
countriee  where  per  capita  Incomes  already 
average  over  tl.OOO — and  tb«y  contato  only 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population. 

Only  0%  of  the  worldwide  tocrease  went  to 
co\in tries  wha<e  per  capita  tocomes  average 
$200  or  less — ^but  they  contato  80%  of  the 
world's  people. 

One  can  grasp  the  magnitude  of  this  dis- 
tortion by  reflecting  that  per  capita  tocoma 
to  the  United  States  rises  more  to  a  stogie 
year  than  tt  will  to  India  to  a  century. 

The  coUectlve  CMtP  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  1970  totaled  roughly  $3,000  billion. 
In  constant  prices,  it  Is  prolscted  to  grow  to 
at  leas«  $8,000  blUion  br  ItBOt. 

Granted  these  facts,  are  we  to  say  seriously 
that  theee  wealthy  countries  reach  the  ODA 
target  of  .7%  of  their  ccanblned  QNPs? 

It  la  clearly  not  a  case  of  their  being  un- 
able to  afford  it.  But  whatever  the  ultimate 
reasons  for  this  shortfall  to  Official  Develop- 
ment AsBiatence  may  to  fact  be,  cuie  can 
quite  acourately  predict  the  results. 

The  ODA  deficit  will  penahce  the  poorest 
countriee — ^tboas  with  per  caplte  tocomes  of 
less  than  $aOO— the  most.  They  can  have 
ahaost  no  hope  ot  reaching  the  growth  tar- 
get. Their  need  for  ODA  ts  the  greatest,  and 
tf  it  stagnates  at  Its  present  level,  they  wUl 
feel  the  effeeta  the  most  severely. 

And  even  for  those  developtog  countrtas 
which  are  somewhat  better  off,  a  deficiency 
in  ODA  will  force  them  to  seek  external  fi- 
nance from  leas  desirable  sources — particu- 
larly sources  demanding  high  rates  of  toter- 
est  or  early  repayment.  Such  flnanctog  adds 
te  short-  and  medium-term  debt  burdens 
by  mortgaging  larger  proportions  of  export 
esoTklngs,  and,  to  the  event  of  an  unexpected 
deoltoe  to  those  earnings.  It  can  cause  severe 
stratoe  on  the  whole  of  the  economy.  Mount- 
tog  debt  problems  for  the  developtog  coun- 
tries a{H>ear  toevlteble. 


Gttober  18,  1972 

y,  sorfffi*-  eUlHI  I    AMB  WOOKOitXC  QtOWTM 

Qtvsn  the  deficit  to  OOA,  and  tbm  OMSW> 
sMBt  mill  esse  to  the  deM  burdeiv  sU  of 
Hi^  soopounded  by  the  delay  l&dlsmantlng 
^^criminatory  bairtan  to  trade  ftam  the  de- 
ivloptog  countrlsa — many  ot  tbrn  poorar  na- 
llgoi  wtB  fall  to  rsseh  tas  Soeond  Dwelop- 
9%  growth  tergst  altogsthar, 
wm  reach  tt  only  wltt  very 
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But  let  us  supvoss  fOr  a  mnmeat  that  this 
ware  not  the  caas,  and  that  all  the  davekv- 
mg  nations  did  actually  achieve  a  6%  rate 
(tf  growth  by  1060. 

Wonld  that  aoblsvement,  to  ttaslf,  provide 
a  rignlfloant  iHapwwemept  to  ths  ooodltlons 
(tf  Ude  for  the  malorlty  ot  the  two  billion 
people  of  the  dsveleptog  world? 

The  answsr  1$  no. 

The  answar  Is  aa  because  tooisasM  to  aa- 
ttonal  income— -as  eassnt-lsl  as  they  are  will 
not  benefit  ths  poor  nnlesi  they  raach  the 
poor. 

They  have  not  reached  ths  poor  to  any 
■ohstanttal  degree  in  most  of  the  dsvelopteg 
nations  to  the  past.  And  the  reaaoB  ts  that 
there  has  been  asvsrely  akswed  Inoome  dis- 
tribution to  virtually  aU  developing  ooon- 
tdss. 

HofW  SBvere  is  this  income  disparity? 

Ihe  stetlatlcs  are  admittedly  tocomplete. 
But  what  evidence  is  avsllahla  indicates  the 
Meldtetrlb ution  Is  great  and  that  the  pov- 
ffff  of  the  low-tocotne  strata — roughly  the 
poorest  40% — Is  tar  werss  than  the  national 
avsnwes  suggest. 

Our  studies,  for  example,  todlcate  that: 

In  10  countries,  with  per  capita  Incomes 
avsragtog  $275,  the  poorest  40%  of  the  popu- 
Ixtlon  receive  tocomes  of  only  $50. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  problems  so  Im- 
mense that  their  scope  Is  difficult  to  grasp. 

We  are  talking  about  hundreds  of  millions 
of  desperately  poor  people.  We  are  telklng 
about  40%  of  entire  populations.  Develop- 
msat  Is  simply  not  reaching  them  to  any 
decisive  degree.  Their  countries  are  growing 
In  gross  economic  terms.  But  their  todlvldiial 
lives  are  strangling  to  human  terms. 

Now  what  can  be  done  about  this  situa- 
tton? 

One  view  ts  that  govemmente  to  develop- 
ing countries  slunild  make  rapid  economic 
growth  the  first  objective,  and  that  tocome 
redistribution  and  increased  employment 
can  be  achieved  later  through  fiscal  and  to- 
stitutlonal  changes. 

Otbent  argue  that  the  growing  pressures 
of  poverty  are  so  overwhelmtog  that  thetr 
widespread  reUef  should  be  the  central  ob- 
lecttve  of  development  strategy,  even  If  that 
entails  major  sacrifices  to  the  pace  of  overaU 
growth. 

It  would  be  comforttog,  of  course,  to  con- 
ttoue  to  believe  that  there  Is  no  conflict  be- 
tween rapid  overaU  growth  and  comparable 
Improvement  to  the  tocomes  of  the  poor.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  evidence  suggeste  that 
there  Is. 

There  Is  a  natural  tendency  for  growth 
to  be  concentrated  to  the  modem  sectors  of 
the  economy  with  Uttle  current  benefit  to  the 
lowest  tocome  groups.  What  date  there  are — 
whUe  admittedly  tocomplete — Indicate  that 
that  pattern  of  growth  has  developed  to 
many  countries. 

But  if  few  dispute  the  fact  that  there  does 
exist  some  conflict  between  maximization  of 
growth  and  the  rapid  reduction  of  poverty, 
many  argue  that  to  the  long  term  the  con- 
flict Is  irrelevant.  They  say,  given  sufficient 
time,  it  can  be  resolved.  They  say,  to  the 
long  run,  rapid  growth  wlU  tocrease  pro- 
ductivity, and  furnish  the  resources  which 
can  be  redistributed  to  those  who  cannot 
yet  be  accommodated  to  the  hl^-productlv- 
tty,  high-wage,  modem  sector. 

The  same  view  holds  that  even  to  the 
shorter  term — to  a  decade,  say — it  Is  possible 
at  least  to  reduce  the  conflict  between  rapid 
growth  and  more  equlta.>}le  tocome  distribu- 
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tloa  by  -v^^'wg  an  eoononxy  which  provides 
ths  proper  inoantivaa,  which  prices  labor  and 
capital  oonwctly,  which  strengthens  the  fiscal 
system,  and  which  emphasises  the  right 
adaptive  ts<Amologle8. 

But  elthnugh  tbJs  stgoment  may  be  oor> 
rsot  ss  tar  as  It  goss.  tt  doeaat  go  far  «i- 
ou^  A  deoade  may  be  the  short  term  for  a 
development  planner.  But  it  Is  the  long  tnan 
tta  a  auhslstence  tenairt  farmer  whoss  ohll- 
drsn  are  most  Ukely  to  die  before  the  age  of 
five,  whose  diet  la  etosady  so  inadequate  that 
he  eaanot  stare  off  chionie  111  health,  and 
whose  Ulttezaoy  llxnlte  his  future. 

Having  said  this,  one  must  also  rscognlas 
that  If  a  government  w««  to  initiate  poltolss 
to  tocrsess  the  taoome  growth  of  the  lowest 
40%  of  the  population — with  a  view  to  «•• 
surlng  that,  at  a  minimum,  their  share  of  the 
nation^  overaU  aoonomlc  growth  does  not 
deoUne  as  it  has  tn  the  past — there  are  legit- 
imate questions  as  to  what  the  Impact  of 
suoh  pnlloiss  would  be  on  the  rate  ot  over- 
aU national  growth. 

We  cannot  fuUy  answer  thoss  qusstlans. 
But  whUe  we  do  not  know  as  much  ss  we 
want  to  know  at>out  the  relationship  of  mors 
equlteble  inooms  distribution  to  ovaraZl 
growth,  we  do  know  enough  to  reeoh  two 
conclusions : 

First :  It  Is  posBlhle  to  design  policies  with 
ths  ex^dt  goal  9t  Improving  the  ooodl* 
tlons  of  life  of  the  poorest  40%  and  this  can 
be  done  without  unacoepteble  penalties  to 
the  goal  of  nattonel  growth,  and 

Second:  Wlthcnit  apeclflc  emphasis  on 
such  programs,  there  win  not  be  significant 
progrees  to  redxictog  poverty  withla  ae- 
ospteble  ttoie  periods. 

What  then,  ean  be  done  to  attack  more 
directly  the  problem  ot  massive  poverty  with- 
in the  developing  world? 

I  wUl  suggest  five  steps  that  can  and 
should  l>e  taken: 

The  first  step  should  be  to  estebllsh  spe- 
cific targete,  wlthto  the  development  plans  of 
Individual  countries,  for  Inoome  growth 
among  the  poorest  40%  of  the  population.  I 
suggest  that  tlie  goal  should  be  to  Increase 
the  Income  of  the  poorest  sections  of  society 
to  the  whart  mn — to  five  year» — at  least  as 
fast  as  the  national  average.  In  the  longer 
run — ten  years — the  goal  should  be  to  to- 
crease thhi  growth  stgnlfleantly  faster  than 
the  national  average. 

Secondly,  given  the  totimate  Unk  between 
poverty  and  massive  onen^oyment,  unem- 
ployment and  undaremploymant  must  be  at- 
tacked head-OB.  WUh  90%  or  more  of  en- 
tire populations  altsady  Jobless  or  virtiumy 
Idle — and  with  the  population  explosion 
pouring  a  growing  stream  of  new  entrants 
into  the  labor  pool  each  yasr — unless  poUdes 
and  programs  are  devised  to  absorb  surplus 
labor  hito  productive  jobs,  little  can  he  done 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor.  Job  creation 
must  theietore  beoome  a  direct  objective  to 
itself.  It  WlU  be  necessary  to  organise  rural 
and  urt>an  public  works:  tlie  building  ot  mar- 
ket roads;  oonstructlon  of  low-cost  sls^tle 
housing;  reforestetlon  programs;  eiq>anslon 
of  Irrigation  and  drainage  faculties:  and  alm- 
llar  low-eklll,  tabor- totenslve,  and  eoonoml- 
caUy  usafat  projeete.  Tbm  Bank  wiU  assist  to 
financing  suoh  projeete. 

Thirdly,  institutional  reforms  to  redistrib- 
ute economic  power  and  critically  required 
to  many  developing  countries:  land  reform, 
corporate  refcwin,  tax  reform,  credit  and 
banking  reform,  and  many  others.  Conttoua- 
tion  of  the  existing  land  tenure  patterns,  tax 
laws,  and  financial  regulations  wUl  simply 
assure  that  the  present  distribution  of  assete 
and  tocome  wUl  be  perpetuated.  The  bank 
wiU  siipport  reforms  to  these  areas  with  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance. 

FourtlUy,  slilfte  to  the  patterns  of  pubUc 
expenditure  represent  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive techniques  a  government  poaaeases  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor.  Too  often 
theee  expenditures — on  itealth.  on  transport, 
on  water  supply,  on  education — end  by  bene- 
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flttag  tlie  already  prtvUsged  far  more  than 
ttM  mass  of  ths  dlsadvaatsged.  Ths  Bank  wlU 
assist  tn  dsslgnlpg  and  Waanrlng  programs 
which  wlU  Improve  taw  dtetrllnitlon  of  pub- 
Uc servleee. 

And  flaaUy.  poUciee  should  be  undertaken 
to  eliminate  dlstortloDa  to  the  prices  of  land. 
labor,  and  capital  which  provide  subaldlea 
to  the  rich  and  penalties  for  the  poor. 

These,  then  are  the  general  measures  wtiloh 
aU  of  us  to  the  toternatlonal  development 
ootsmunity  shoiUd  move  toward — reaUatag. 
of  course,  that  to  the  end  each  country  anist 
make  Ite  own  decision  as  to  how  and  wtien 
to  deal  with  Ito  totemal  inequltlee.  The  prsb- 
Isms  of  povsrty  are  rooted  deeply  to  ths  to- 
stltutional  frameworks,  particularly  to  the 
distribution  of  eoooomlc  and  poUtloal  power 
wlthto  the  system.  Outside  agencies  can  ae- 
slst  but  cannot  solve  such  problems.  It  Is 
governments  that  have  the  responstbUlty.  To 
postpone  reform  on  the  grounds  of  poUtlcsI 
expediency  is  to  tovlte  poUtlcal  extremism. 
To  remato  todUTerent  to  social  frustration 
Is  to  foster  its  growth. 

V.    COaCLOSION 

Let  me  quickly  summarise  and  conclude 
tlie  argument  I  have  put  before  you  on  the 
state  of  development,  and  the  relatlonahlp 
of  economic  growth  to  social  equity 

Current  development  programs  are  serloxisly 
Inadequate.  They  are  inadequate  because 
they  are  faUtog  to  achieve  development's 
most  fundamental  goal :  ending  the  tTitMim».Ti 
deprivation  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  indi- 
vidual Uves  throtighout  the  developing 
world. 

Why  are  these  programs  failing? 

There  are  two  overriding  reasons:  the  de- 
veloped nations  are  not  moving  effectively 
enough  to  assist  the  developing  nations;  and 
the  developtog  nations  are  not  moving  ef- 
fectively enough  to  assist  the  pooreet  40%  of 
thetr  own  populations. 

The  devel(H>ed  nations  have,  of  oouae. 
their  own  domestic  priorities.  But  thetr 
growing  tocremental  tocome  Is  so  'mmenee. 
thetr  technological  c^>aclty  so  powerful,  and 
their  whole  range  of  advantages  so  dispro- 
portionately gigantic,  that  no  rational  argu- 
ment can  he  made  for  their  refusal  to  do 
more  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  natloae. 

If  the  rich  natloru  do  not  act — through 
both  aid  and  trade— to  rtiTntritn^i  the  widening 
Imbalance  between  thetr  own  ooUectlve 
wealth  and  the  aggregate  poverty  of  the  poor 
nations,  development  simply  cannot  succeed 
wlthto  any  aooeptable  time  frame. 

The  developed  natloos,  thsn.  must  do  more 
to  promote  at  least  mintmal  equity  to  the 
distribution  of  wsalth  among  nations. 

But  the  developing  nations  must  do  more 
as  weU.  Their  totemal  equity  problems  are 
no  leas  Important  than  those  of  the  totor- 
natloBai  ooramunlty  at  large. 

The  tesk  for  the  govemmente  of  the  de- 
veloplBg  countries  Is  to  reorient  their  de- 
valopnMOt  poUfiles  to  order  to  attack  directly 
the  peteooal  poverty  of  the  most  deprived 
40%  of  their  populations.  This  they  can  do 
without  aljandonlng  their  goals  of  vigorous 
overaU  economic  growth.  But  they  must  be 
prepared  to  give  greater  prloiity  to  eetab- 
llatrtng  growth  targete  to  terms  of  eeeentlel 
human  needs;  to  terms  of  nutrition,  bousing, 
health.  Uteraoy.  aad  employment 

Such  a  reorteptatlon  at  social  and  economic 
policy  Is  prlmarUy  a  political  task,  and  the 
developtog  countries  must  decide  for  them- 
selves tf  they  wish  to  undertake  it.  It  wlU 
manifestly  require  Immense  reeolve  and 
courage. 

The  task  of  political  leadership  to  the 
wealthy  world  Is  to  matoh  that  resolve  and 
courage  with  a  greater  oommitment  to  equity 
between  their  own  nations  and  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

Vx.  Chaixman.  I  do  not  believe  that  what 
I  have  propoeed  here  this  morning — which  to 
essence  is  whwt  I  propoeed  both  to  the  W 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  and 
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to  the  World  B&nJc  Oroup't  own  Oovamoi*— 
U  eltber  a  facU*  rormul*  for  Instant  ruoc«n 
in  tiM  davtlopmsnt  pmrtm,  or  an  all-pur- 
poM  Mt  of  nlutloiu  tliat  wtll  autoixuitlcklly 
•llmln»t«  Uumeoaaly  complax  problesu. 

What  I  do  b«ltev«  U  tttatt  aU  of  us  In  this 
Cooncil  cbaoaber,  all  of  us  In  tlia  family  of 
agnxotas  of  tlie  Unltad  Nations,  indaad  aU 
wltZUa  tix*  International  development  com- 
munity have  a  grave  reeponslbllity  to  the 
bundrads  of  mlllloiu  of  individuals  through- 
oat  tba  disadvantaged  world  for  whom  theae 
laauH  ai«  not  mere  abstractions— but  day-to- 
day raaUtlea. 

CoUaetlvaly,  the  International  develop- 
ment commiuilty — and  the  governments  that 
oomprise  It — have  the  capability  of  touching 
tho—  lives,  and  rendering  them  more  livable. 
We  in  the  Bank  hope  to  contribute  our  share 
to  th*t  collective  effort. 

ThaaJt  70U. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JACKSON  E. 
BETTS 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLOSAOO 

m  THB  HOUSS  OF  aXPRaSBNTATTVSS 

Wedne3dav,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Iiir  Speaker,  I  wi^  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  friendly  personality  and  the  con- 
tributions or  our  oollMigue.  JACXson  E. 
Bbtts  of  Ohio,  who  is  leaving  CongreM 
at  the  end  of  thla  9ad  aeealon. 

For  several  years  now,  we  have  occu- 
pied ofDces  on  the  same  corridor  of  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  It  has 
always  been  a  personal  pleasiire  to  see 
and  be  with  our  colleague  as  our  paths 
have  crossed. 

JacxsON  Bktts  is  a  fellow  Ohloan  of 
mine;  a  former  speaker  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  before  he  came  to  Cocigrea.  To  be 
a  fellow  Ohloan  is  somewhat  perhaps  an 
accident  of  life.  To  be  a  fellow  sp«aker — 
he  In  Ohio  and  I  in  Colorado — carries 
somewhat  of  another  connotation.  Ih 
any  event,  these  two  situations  have 
brought  us  closer  together  than  we  other- 
wise might  have  been. 

Also,  Jackson's  first  grade  scliool 
teacher  in  Flndlay,  Ohio,  was  a  cousin 
of  mine.  I  know  that  I  have  to  go  a 
roundabout  way  to  claim  any  particular 
credit  for  the  work  of  my  cousin  Inas- 
much as  she  is  somewhat  older  than  I, 
but  I  doubt  not  that  a  part  of  Jacksox's 
success  and  greataiess  is  due  to  this  rela- 
tionship that  he  and  I  have.  At  least  I 
have  never  failed  to  let  him  know  other- 
wise. 

It  has  been  a  personal  pleasure  to  be 
with  Jack  and  his  lovely  wife,  Martha.  I 
shall  miss  them  very  much,  and  my  wife, 
Essie,  and  I  wish  them  the  best  of  every- 
thing as  they  leave  Capitol  mn. 


TREBDTE  TO  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 
OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KBMTtTCXT 

IN  THB  SENATB  OF  THS  XnfTTKD  STATES 

Wedneadav,  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  among 
my  associations  in  the  Senate  has  been 
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one  of  particular  friendship  with  Senator 
B.  EviRBTT  JoRDAK — for  we  seTved  to- 
gether for  several  years  on  tfajree  com- 
mittees— Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  of  which  he  was  chairman.  I  men- 
tion this  because  we  do  get  to  know  each 
ottxer  well,  tiirough  the  work  we  under- 
took, sitting  around  the  same  table  and 
grappling  with  problems  which  come  be- 
fore our  committees.  Of  course,  Evxrxtt 
JoROAN  and  I  worked  together  time  and 
again  over  the  years  on  tobacco  problems, 
livers  and  harbors  and  highway  projects, 
and  dlfHcult  questions  of  Senate  admin- 
istration and  rules.  But  beyond  these  par- 
ticular common  Interests  and  enterprises, 
I  have  known  EhrxRirr  Josoan  as  a  friend 
and  a  conscientious  public  servant. 

Beloved  by  his  colleagues,  Evkrktt  Jom- 
OAir  is  known  to  all  of  us — Euid  I  am  sure 
to  the  people  of  his  State — as  a  good  and 
gentle  mam.  fair  and  straightforward, 
patient,  and  dedicated  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  His  15  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate  have  been  marked  by  honor 
and  dignity.  He  always  had  time  to  be 
helpful  to  every  colleague  and  constitu- 
ent in  any  way  that  he  could. 

Otir  work  together  was  always  light- 
ened by  his  prevailing  sense  of  humor. 
Senator  Jordan  always  brought  also  to 
our  deliberations  that  practical,  down- 
to-earth  commonsense  which  is  so  much 
a  part  of  his  character.  Open,  friendly, 
courteous,  devoted — a  good  man  and  a 
fine  man — I  know  he  and  his  wife  Kath- 
erlne  will  be  missed  by  alL 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  QAMBRELL 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   MtNTtlCKT 
m  THK  3BNATB  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

WedJiesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  have 
appreciated  very  much  knowing  Davto  H. 
Qambrbll  who  is  retiring  from  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  my  good  fort\me  to  know  his 
father,  the  Honorable  Smythe  Gambrell 
when  we  attended  the  Harvard  Law 
School  together.  He  became  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  our  country  and  his 
son.  Senator  Qambrell,  has  followed  in 
his  footsteps.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Georgia  Bar  Association  before  his 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Oambrkll  impressed  the  Sen- 
ate with  his  sense  of  reason,  attitude  of 
study  upon  the  Issues  before  the  Senate, 
and  his  fairness  and  good  judgment.  We 
are  sure  that  he  will  continue  his  service 
to  his  State  and  Nation  in  many  val- 
uable capacities. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Congress  closes,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
RicoRD    my    Washington    Report    and 
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opinion  poll  resxilts,  which  I  think  will  be 
of  intereat  to  many. 

This  is  the  92d  Congress  that  wa»~. 
some  20  months  in  session  durtng  1971. 
72,  more  than  18,000  bills  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  of  whkb  onlj 
about  500  became  law;  speeches  and  floor 
debates  that  filled  over  68,000  pagee  in 
the  CoHGRKssioNAL  RECORD,  and  some  800 
recorded  votes  and  quorum  calls  in  the 
House  alone.  It  took  three  volumes  total- 
ing almost  3.800  pages  to  contain  the 
hearings  held  in  1972  by  my  Traiuporta- 
tlon  Appn^riations  Subcommittee.  The 
1972  hearings  my  Defense  Appropria* 
tions  Subcommittee  conducted  produced 
nine  volumes,  more  than  8.500  pages  of 
testimony,  better  than  eight  times  longer 
than  the  Cleveland  telephone  directory's 
white  pages  section. 

The  92d  will  be  remembered  for  three 
landmark  pieces  of  work:  Enactment 
of  President  Nixon's  innovative  rev- 
enue-sharing plan;  legislation  giving 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote,  and  a 
constitutional  amendment,  now  awaiting 
approval  by  the  States,  guaranteeing 
equal  rights  for  women.  Tills  Congreos 
was  noteworthy,  too,  for  putting  Iti 
stamp  of  i^iproval  on  the  President's 
bold  breakthrough  for  woiid  peace.  Hie 
Senate  ratified  the  Nixon  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty  curtailing  defensive 
nuclear  weapons  and  both  Chamboi 
passed  a  related  temporary  agreement 
freezing  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 

Important  new  safety,  health,  and 
senior  citizen  laws  enacted  during  the 
second  seasiim  Include  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent five-member  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  authority  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
keep  chemicals  harmful  to  health  or  the 
environment  off  the  maiicet,  enforcement 
of  the  ban  on  flammable  fabrics,  auto- 
mobile bumper  safety  standards,  $24.6 
billion  for  water  pollution  control  funds 
to  help  buUd  sewage  treatment  plants 
over  the  next  3  years.  For  the  elderly: 
a  $2.1  billion  program  of  aid  to  help 
provide  Jobs,  transportation,  sound  nu- 
trition, recreation,  and  housing.  A  3- 
year  program  authorizing  $4  blUton  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  including  new 
programs  of  aid  for  kidney  transplants, 
spinal  cord  injuries,  and  centers  for  the 
deaf. 

Footnote  to  the  92d  Congress:  It  was 
the  last  in  which  House  Members 
shouted  "yea."  "nay."  or  "present"  as  the 
Reading  Clerk  called  our  names  on  votes 
and  quorum  calls.  When  the  93d  Con- 
gress convenes,  early  in  January,  voting 
will  be  done  electronically,  with  score- 
boards on  the  walls  of  the  House  Cham- 
ber carrying  a  running  tally.  The  new 
system  will  mean  a  considerable  break  to 
taxpayers  by  saving  each  Member  91 
hours  a  year — time  far  better  devoted  to 
work  than  to  waiting  through  the  half 
hour  it  takes  to  call  the  long  roll  of  435 
Members. 

Looking  ahectd  to  the  93d  Congress. 
Watch  for  these  much-needed  items  of 
unfinished  business  to  again  make  head- 
lines when  the  new  Congress  gets  imder 
way:  Quality  education  and  a  ban  on 
forced  school  busing,  tax  credits  for 
children  attending  private  schools,  out- 
lawing the  "Saturday  Night  Special," 
the  cheap  handgun  used  in  70  to  80  per- 
cent of  holdups  and  murders,  a  limit  on 
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federal  spending,  protection  for  private 
pension  plftnt,  natlosud  health  insuranoe, 
with  debate  centered  over  whether  H 
sbould  be  encouraged  throu^  tax  credit* 
or  become  a  mMsive  $100  biUion-plue 
program  under  comiilete  Federal  control 
supported  by  eOfr  taxes. 

Minshall  priorities  will  also  Include 
continued  votes  to  cut  wasteful,  unneces- 
sary Federal  spending,  genuine  tax  re* 
form — Including  lower  property  taxes — 
to  help  middle-Income  wage  earners,  a 
crackdown  on  crime  through  reform  of 
oii.  permissive  court  ssrstem.  stronger 
laws  to  wipe  out  smuggling  and  sale  of 
hard  drugs,  welfare  reform  that  idacea 
emphasis  on  the  work  ethic  as  a  comer- 
stone  of  American  proipress  and  achieve- 
moit.  Hard  working  citizens  are  Juetl- 
flably  fed  up  with  having  their  tax  dollar 
used  to  reward  Indolence.  All  of  us  ac- 
cept the  humanitarian  reqjonsibllity  to 
h^  those  who  cannot  help  themselves — 
but  not  able-bodied  freeloaders  who 
would  rather  take  a  welfare  check  than 
a  Job. 

Thank  you  for  participating  in  the 
Minshall  opinion  poll.  Results  of  the 
more  than  22,000  questionnaires  received 
are  as  follow:  i 

MlNBHAIX  Okkion  Voll  Rksttltb 

1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  pledge  to 
withdraw  aU  XJS.  forces  from  Vietnam  with- 
in 4t  months  after  a  cease-fire  and  release 
of  our  POWs? 

Yes TO.  1 

No 16.8 

Undecided    4.4 

2.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Agreements  signed  by  the  Preai- 
dent  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Yea   75.7 

Undecided _^ ll.e 

3.  ShoiUd  the  United  States  officially  r^b- 
ognizeCuba? 

Yes 81.7 

No 4».  7 

Undecided 18. 6 

4.  Do  you  favor  complete  amoMty  for  all 
who  refused  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Vietnam  Warf 

Yes 18.8 

No 78.3 

Undecided 6.4 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  "no  fault"  au- 
tomobile Insurance  law? 

Yes _     62.7 

No  - 16.8 

Undecided 20.7 

6.  Should  price  controls  be  placed  on  all 
food  products,  starting  with  controls  on  farm 
prlcea? 

Yee 68.9 

No ae.s 

Undecided  „ 14. 8 

7.  Do  you  support  a  "redistribution  of  In- 
come" program,  giving  federal  cash  payments 
to  assiire  minimum  annual  Incomes  for  low- 
pay  and  welfare  recipients? 

Yes    ._     18.4 

No 78.  8 

Undecided 11.  l 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  Fedmral  law  iegallsing 
abortion? 

Yea 48.0 

No , „ 42.6 

Undecided 9.4 
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9.  ShoaM  the 
belefsUiMlf 

Tee 

No  -_ 

Undecided 


and  uae  of  zaarlJuaDa 
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^ 18.6 

72.7 

7. 7 

10.  Slunild  the  death  penalty  be  abolished 
for  all  capital  crlmM? 

Yes 18.8 

No 88.8 

UndeeMsd   a.» 


11.  Do  you  think  ^tarttable  dednotlona 
should  ooBttoue  to  be  tax-free? 

Tea  — TO.  8 

No 15.4 

UndecJdsd 6.1 

12.  Should  interest  earned  from  state  and 
municipal  bonds  be  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come tax? 

Tee 40.9 

No 40.8 

Undecided 9.8 

18.  Should  business  continue  to  receive 
7%  incentive  tax  credit  for  new  investments 
In  plants  and  machinery? 

Yea 85.0 

No 88.6 

Undecided 12. 4 

14.  Do  you  approve  of  a  proposed  82J)  bU- 
Ilon  Federal  cliUd  day-care  program? 

Yea 31.7 

No  - _ 57.4 

Undecided 10.9 

16.  If  the  1972  presidential  election  were 
held  today,  who  would  be  your  choice  for 
President? 

Percent 

mxoa    66.0 

UoOovem    15.6 

Other 7.7 

Undecided   ii.8 

16.  What  Is  the  most  important  issue  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today? 

Percent 

(1)  The    Boonomy ^, .,   -,-.... ,     28.8 

(2)  Law  and  Order 28.6 

(8)    Vietnam 17.8 

(4)  Welfare  abuses 2.9 

(6)  The  Environment ., 2.8 

Mlscellaaeous   .„. ...  14.2 

No  opinion 5.6 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CHARLES  R. 
JONAS 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  coLoaAso 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINAIIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Crarlxs  R.  Jonas  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  been  a  most  valuable  Member 
of  this  body  throughout  the  years.  He 
has  stood  like  the  Rock  of  Qlbraltar  for 
the  things  in  which  he  has  responsibili- 
ties. This,  of  course,  has  had  to  do  with 
practically  every  activity  here  on  the 
Hill.  His  imprint  upon  our  swstivitles  will 
last  throughout  the  years  ahead. 

He  has  been  a  great  representative  for 
his  people,  for  his  State,  and  for  the 
Nation  generally.  We  are  all  his  debtors. 

Charlix  is  a  friendly  man  but  he  does 
not  take  friendship  lightly,  ms  presence 
among  us  has  been  of  tremendous  value 
to  each  one  of  us.  The  Hill  will  miss  hin^ 
and  I  Join  with  his  legion  of  friends  in 
wishing  him  well  in  the  days  ahead. 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  TTTUI 

IM  THK  SENATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  with  the  end  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress the  Senate  career  of  EvEMrrr  Jok- 
DAN  of  North  Carolina  comes  to  a  close. 

He  has  served  his  Nation  and  his  State 
with  vast  distinction.  He  has  used  fully 
his  great  natural  ability  in  the  solving  of 
the  problems  facing  the  Nation  and  his 
area  of  the  country,  and  he  has  been 
steadfast  in  defense  of  the  South's  in- 
dustries and  resources.  I  have  admired 
his  Judgment,  his  integrity,  and  his 
tremendous  dedication. 

One  of  the  things  I  like  best  about 
EvBRETT  Jordan  Is  his  vrtlllngness  to  listen 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  try  to  see  their  problems  through 
their  eyes.  In  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee,  I  have  gone  to  him  several 
times  to  ask  him  to  consider  legislation 
in  which  I  have  had  special  Interest — ■ 
and  he  has  always  been  cooperative  and 
gracious.  His  warm  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding have  been  a  Joy  to  me. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  genial,  able,  and 
wise  man  is  leaving  the  Senate  and  I 
hope  for  him  many  more  years  of  hap- 
piness and  usefulness. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  CIVILIAN  TECH- 
NICIANS PROTEST  THE  WEARING 
OP  MILITARY  UNIFORMS  WHILE 
PERPORMINa  CIVILIAN  WORK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

ov  Nxw  roBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 6  more  than  500  civilian  tech- 
nicians in  the  New  York  National  Guard 
ignored  orders  to  report  to  work  in 
military  uniforms. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Baker's  order  issued 
August  5,  1972,  which  requires  all  Na- 
tional Guard  Federal  technicians  to  wear 
the  prescribed  military  uniform  whUe 
performing  their  civilian  technicians'  Job 
during  the  normal  work  week  has  met 
with  stiff  opposition  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association  of  Civilian  Tech- 
nicians. Inc.  A  poll  of  the  local  chapters 
of  ACT,  Inc.  was  taken  and  the  result 
was  that  military  uniforms  were  not 
worn  on  September  5.  The  Association  of 
Civilian  Technicians,  through  Its  presi- 
dent, Vincent  J.  Patemo.  has  expressed 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
requiring  civilian  technicians  to  wear 
uniforms. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
HJl.  13325  which  provides  that  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  National  Guard  techni- 
cians shall  not  be  required  to  wear  the 
military  uniform  while  performing  their 
duties  in  a  civilian  status.  That  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  where  it  is  awaiting  action. 
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I  Introduced  that  bill  for  several 
reasons.  It  has  always  been  my  conten- 
tion that  thlA  devoted  corps  of  civilian 
technicians  do  not  need  to  wear  a  uni- 
form to  perform  their  duties.  They  are 
the  most  capable,  hardworkiiiff,  and 
dedicated  group  of  men  I  know.  Their 
spirit  and  drive  far  surpasses  any  pos- 
stbl*  advantases  one  can  imftgipa  from 
makins  It  mandatory  that  they  wear 
service  uniforms. 

A  second  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to 
the  requirements  to  wear  a  uniform  is 
that  no  argument  has  been  made  as  to 
why  this  should  be  mandatory.  Our 
phUoflophy  of  government  and  our  ability 
to  make  dedalons  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  reasoned  judgment  is  a  sounder 
basis  on  which  to  make  a  decision  than  is 
deciding  an  Issue  without  substantiation. 

Since  September  6,  80  technicians  have 
received  adverse  action  notices  and  each 
has  chosen  to  answer  the  charges  at  a 
bearing.  I  am  told  that  each  hearing 
costs  about  1600  in  time  and  other  ex- 
pensas. 

The  truly  sad  part  of  this  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  all  this  is  taking 
place  while  the  union  has  been  trying 
to  reach  contract  agreement  with  the 
chief  of  staff  to  the  Oovemor  of  New 
York.  One  Item,  interestingly  enough, 
which  is  still  on  the  table  for  negotiation 
Is  the  wearing  of  the  military  uniform  by 
dvlUan  technicians  while  performing 
civilian  work. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  matter  will  be 
resolved  quickly  and  ainlcably  and  that 
the  civilian  technicians  who  serve  oiu* 
country  with  such  devotion  can  continue 
to  do  so  without  further  difficulties. 


OUR  COMMUNITY  FIRST 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUFOKIflA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  BSPRSSSrTA'nVSS 

Wednetday.  OcUiber  18,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  emergence  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  Into  the  realm 
of  International  diplomacy  has  exacted 
xu>  little  difficulty  for  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government  In  Taiwan. 

While  there  is  little  chance  of  armed 
conflict  between  the  two  Chinese  Oov- 
emments,  the  pressures  on  Taiwan  both 
politically  and  diplomatically  will  not 
abate  in  the  near  future. 

But  what  win  be  tlie  impact  of  this 
changed  diplomacy  on  the  Chinese- 
American  community? 

I  believe  that  that  question  Is  well  an- 
swered in  a  recent  editorial  In  East- West. 
the  Chinese-American  Journal. 

This  article  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Won.  longtime  friends  and 
constituents  of  mine. 

I  would  hope  that  every  Member  reads 
this  excellent  article  for  new  insights 
into  forel£:n  affairs. 

The  article  follows: 

Ov*  CoiucuNiTT  First 
Premier  Kakuel  T&naka  ot  Jap«n  haa  con- 
cluded hlB  vlalt  to  Peking.  The  accord  signed 
by  Chou  Sn-l&l  and  Tanaka  began  a  new  era 
of  3ino-Jap«nea«  relationship. 
Later,  Bonn  announced  that  the  West  Oer- 
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man  government  would  alao  ectaMlsb  r«l»- 

tlona  with  Peking.  Now.  with  the  eaoaptlon 
at  the  United  State*,  practically  all  the  ma- 
jor nations  In  the  world  have  recognized  the 
People's  Republic. 

These  are  dark  days  for  the  Nationalist 
government  in  Tatpel.  Although  we  think 
that  It  would  be  most  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  armed  confrontatloos  In  the  TW- 
wan  Strait  at  this  time,  we  believe  that 
Peking  will  step  up  its  economic  and  polit- 
ical pressure  on  Taipei.  Whether  this  will 
lead  to  any  sort  of  pesos  talks  Is  anybody's 
guess,  with  the  rich  resources  in  Taiwan 
and  Its  seemingly  healthy  economic  sltiia- 
tlon,  the  Taipei  government  may  remain  In 
Its  present  status  for  many  yeara  to  come. 

It  Is  not  our  desire  to  conjectiuv  on  China's 
political  future.  As  Chinese-Americans,  we 
are  naturally  more  Interested  in  our  com- 
munities In  the  United  States.  During  past 
deoadea.  Chinese- Americans  tended  to  be 
sUent  on  political  Issues  because  of  the  con- 
flicts between  the  two  sides  m  China.  Activ- 
ists from  both  sides  were  more  Interested  In 
promoting  the  causes  of  tlielr  respective 
Chlnass  governments  than  In  solving  the 
problems  In  Chinatown.  Tlie  results  are  the 
polarization  of  our  comm\inlty  and  the  dis- 
sipation of  the  efforts  of  many  of  our  fine 
leaders. 

The  reoognltlon  of  Peking  by  Japan  and 
West  Germany  proves  to  us  once  again  that 
Chinatown  elders,  regardless  of  how  pro- 
Nationalist  they  are,  have  little  influence  In 
reversing  this  political  trend.  We  are  calling 
again  to  them,  to  channel  their  energies  mto 
promoting  the  welfare  of  our  community. 
America,  much  like  a  giant  mxilti-color 
moealc,  has  a  place  for  all  of  us.  Iist  Peking 
and  Taipei  settle  their  differences.  Let  us, 
regardless  of  our  previous  political  commit- 
ments, work  together  in  concerted  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  better  future  for  Chinese- 
Americans. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CHARLES  H. 
QRIPPIN 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

OF   COLOmADO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPKESKNTATTVBS 

Saturday.  October  14,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINAU  I  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Charlbs  H.  Griffin,  has  not  been 
with  us  here  on  the  Hill  too  long,  but  in 
these  few  years,  he  has  left  the  Imprint 
of  his  knowledge,  dedication  to  work, 
genial  personality,  and  his  effectiveness 
as  a  leader  upon  aU  of  us. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  CHARI.IS  when  he  first 
came  to  Congress  and  I  have  enjoyed  his 
friendship  and  companionship  very 
irfCcE. 

Charles  shall  be  missed  by  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  during  these  last 
few  years  and.  in  his  leaving,  we  lose  a 
valued  Member  as  he  goes  to  his  new 
fields  of  endeavor.  We  wish  him  the  best 
of  everything. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  EDWARDS 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or   KXMTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my 
ccdleagues  in  expressing  respect  and  ad- 


miration for  the  servica  of  Ssoator 
BLAiirs  S.  Edwabos  tn  the  n.8.  Senate. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  and  that  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  that 
she  was  assigned  to  memhexvhlp  on  that 
committee.  Immediately  upon  her  arriv- 
ing in  the  Senate  and  assignment  to  our 
ocmimittee,  she  entered  Into  its  duties 
with  great  Interest,  hard  work,  and 
participated  actively  In  our  debates  and 
development  of  bills  which  were  reported 
to  the  Senate.  She  was  faithful  In  her 
attendance  to  our  committee  and  it  was 
always  noticeable  that  she  was  faithful 
in  her  attendance  on  the  Sviate  floor. 
Several  times  she  presided  over  the  Sen- 
ate with  great  skill  and  effectiveness  and 
was  able  to  maintain  fine  order  and  keep 
the  Senate  at  woiIe.  * 

The  Senate  wiU  miss  her  as  a  member 
who  served  consdoirtlotisly  and  con- 
tributed to  its  work  and  tradition. 


CRITIQUE  OP  THE  ARTICLE  "DO- 
MESTIC AND  FOREIGN  PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUG  PRICES" 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or    MISSOtTKI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable 
discussion  has  prevailed  over  the  vari- 
ance in  prices  between  certain  drugs 
manufactured  in  Europe,  and  those  in 
the  United  States.  I  insert  the  following 
article  In  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  the  general  public,  and  Members  of 
Congress  will  have  a  fuller  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  facts  in  this  matter. 

DXX70    PUCSS    COUPARISON 

Tbe  justification  for  this  article,  is  stated 
to  lie  m  a  Task  Porce  on  Prescription  Drugs' 
recommendation : 

"Consequently,  an  examination  of  various 
factors  that  Influence  drug  prices  is  relevant 
for  both  society  In  general  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  the  S8A  In  particular.  This  analysis  of 
domestic  and  foreign  drug  prices  represents 
one  approach  for  reviewing  the  economic 
dimensions  of  the  problem." 

The  report  falls  far  short  of  swhievlng  these 
goals.  No  Important  "factors  that  Influence 
drug  prices  '  have  been  examined,  nor  has  a 
valid  "approach  for  reviewing  the  economic 
dimensions  of  the  problem"  been  delineated. 
And  there  are  also  serloiis  questions  regard- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  data  and  scientific 
validity  of  this  paper. 

The  report  ostensibly  compares  prices  for 
each  of  20  prescription  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts In  the  United  States  and  principally  in 
eight  other  countries.  These  comparisons 
involve  one  or  more  products  of  specified 
pharmaceutical  manufacturing  companies. 

The  authors  assert  that  the  basic  data 
"demonstrate  the  great  variation  from  coun- 
try to  country  In  prices  for  a  single  product 
by  the  same  company."  and  also  that  "the 
study  shows  that  prices  In  the  United  States 
for  these  drugs  are  generally  higher  than  in 
any  other  country  studied." 

Technically,  the  paper  does  not  meet  the 
criteria  for  accepted  procedures  of  economic 
science.  Contrary  to  the  ImpUoatlons  of  the 
limited  data  cited  and  rtiated  analysis,  the 
20  items  selected  from  among  thousands 
are  not  representative.  And  even  for  those 
entitles,  the  authors  do  not  uniformly  trace 
prices  charged  for  actual  products  by  Ameri- 
can ntanufacturers  In  different  countries.  As 
well,  despite  the  fact  that  research  by  ex- 
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parts  shows  that  carefully  construetad  prto* 
iSdsiM  an  sMsntlsl  If  Intematioxial  price 
ooBparlsons  sre  to  have  msttt,  ttae  zeport  ct' 
ftrs  no  such  IndeMs,  Th*  nmemmxf  oini41> 
tions  for  prepartav  soeb  indaons  liMre  not 
bssn  obssrved. 

•n»  f  oUowlng  paiagc^ibs  outUn*  aoaB*  ot 
tbs  key  shortooailiiai  of  the  study,  and  thsir 
effsou  on  the  aeoeptirtiiUty  of  the  report. 

KZCKANOB  BAXX  nXTnOOX 

Oomparls'><*  ^""""g  oouutrlss  at  spsolfle 
Moaomlo  aspsets.  suoh  as  Isvets  of  Uving  or 
prioes,  simply  on  tbs  bssls  of  "oOoUl"  ex- 
change rates  can  be  most  mtslsartlng.  One 
reason  Is  sncdnctly  set  forth  in  an  Orfanlaa- 
tloa  tot  BoTopean  Bconomlo  Oooperatlon 
dooumsnt. 

"It  Is  Important  ...  for  crltleaUy  Inter- 
prating  this  report's  rssults,  to  owisHtirr  why 
international  comparisons  of  Income  levels 
based  on  conversions  by  excbaoge  ratse  must 
be  suspect,  m  order  to  produce  even  approxi- 
mately correct  results,  it  wotild  bs  ssHOtlal 
for  the  averags  relationship  of  tbs  Intsmai 
pnrchsslng  power  at  eurrenoiss  to  be  tbs 
Mme  as  the  exchange  rates  used  to  oonvsTt 
the  national  products  to  common  otirrenoy 
units.  Ibere  are  many  reasons  why  tbls 
equivalence  is  highly  improbable.  If  not  im- 
possible." 

An  exchange  rate  expresses  the  relation  of 
a  foreign  currency  to  the  United  States  dollar 
only  with  regard  to  transaction  across  inter- 
national borders.  It  may  i«sult  from  demand 
and  supply  factors  related  to  goods  and 
services  flowing  between  nations,  or  In  ef- 
fect. It  may  be  established  and  maintained 
arbitrarily  by  flat.  An  exchange  rate  does  not 
Indicate  the  relative  purchasing  power  or  the 
cost  of  doing  btudness  inside  a  oountry.  Real 
purchasing  power  differentials  go  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  why  oommodttles  and 
services  display  different  local  prices  when 
the  attempt  Is  made  to  convert  thess  prioes 
to  a  common  basis  by  use  of  "ofllclal"  ex- 
change rates.  Acttuilly  (if  certain  of  the  data 
errors  are  disregarded)  there  seems  to  be  a 
Btgnlflicant  statistical  oorrelatlon  bstweaa  the 
product  price  level  ranking  for  the  oountrlee 
tabulated  (page  20  of  tlM  report)  and  a  rank- 
ing of  the  same  countrlss  on  the  basis  of 
real  econcnnlc  variables — ONF,  per  capita 
Income,  hovirly  wage  rates  and  cost  of  living. 

President  Nixon  announced  on  August  16, 
1971,  that  the  doUar  would  be  allowed  to 
float.  Subsequently,  there  has  been  an  ef- 
fective devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  most  of 
the  currencies  Involved  in  the  BfiA  article. 
This  has  resulted  In  "raising  prices"  In  xaoeX 
developed  countries  relative  to  the  United 
States  even  though  actual  prices  charged 
within  these  countries  have  remained  un- 
changed. (It  should  be  further  noted  that 
rarely.  If  ever,  will  any  exchange  rate  i>ro- 
vlde  a  proper  oomparison  for  items  manu- 
factured In  rather  than  Imported  by,  coun- 
tries contrasted.) 

iKTBaNATioNAi.    oaoo    PBICX    COICPAUSOZn 

A  British  Ministry  of  Health  report  to  Par- 
liament explicitly  rejected  International 
comparisons  of  the  prices  of  drugs: 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  Internation- 
al oomp&risons  of  prioes  are  extronely  dif- 
ficult to  make  and  even  more  dUBcult  to  In- 
terpret: The  use  of  current  rates  of  exchange 
as  a  means  of  putting  prices  expressed  in 
different  currencies  on  a  comparable  basis 
gives  rise  to  many  ambiguities.  There  are 
even  greater  problems  if  one  adopts  other 
bases  for  comparisons.  The  great  differences 
In  habits  and  in  per  ciHJlta  incomes  lead  to 
differences  In  the  elasticltlss  of  demand,  and 
the  differences  In  the  assortment  of  medi- 
cines consumed  In  different  countries  re- 
duced the  significance  of  comparisons,  fat 
these  and  other  reasons,  we  have  not  thought 
it  lueful  to  attempt  an  elaborate  compari- 
son of  international  prioes,  for  m  this  field 
figures  can  easily  be  used  to  arrive  at  any 
desired  result. 
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ooatrsasxiva  ooax  or  cbemothbupt 

It  raitfiA  be  feasible,  by  use  of  sopblsU- 
oatad  analytlaal  tachnlquss,  to  develop  a 
oaeape»ttv*  bi>des  of  obsaaotbarapy  costs, 
ladlaatb^  tn  "iwd"  tatsoa  wbathv  or  not 
ABMrtcana  Mra  payliw  mora  for  tbalz  drugs 
than  tba  realdants  of  another  oountry: 

Salacting  20  jvodncts  In  ons  country 
(Unitad  States)  and  pricing  these  In  other 
nations,  aa  tba  8BA  authors  do,  can  give 
no  msanlag;tul  resolt  untsss  adjustments, 
lapreaantativa  ol  damand>soH>ly  and  other 
facton,  are  made  to  allow  for  the  varying 
Importance  (weight)  of  each  product  in  each 
cotmtry.  Tba  Boelal  Security  Bulletin  article 
makes  no  allowance  for  such  variations.  Tt^ 
Blgnlftoanoa  of  this  shortcoming  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  wbUe  tba  two 
leading  therapeutic  categories  In  this  coun- 
try are  antibiotics  and  psybhotharapeutlc 
cardtovMotOars  and  bormooas  occupy  the 
Itta  plaeaa  In  Oanaany.  If  one  looks  at  ths 
largest  oountrlss  as  a  unit,  one  finds  that 
vitamins  and  nutrients  are  second  In  Impor- 
tance to  antibiotics.  In  the  U.S.  they  ranJc 
fifth. 

The  picture  is  no  different  when  the  com- 
parison Is  in  terms  of  "leading  products." 
For  Japan,  among  the  largest  pharmaceutical 
markets,  the  top  Item  Is  a  vitamin  product. 
In  tba  United  States,  a  tranqulliser  leads 
the  list.  In  Franca,  the  leader  is  a  cardio- 
vascular. 

Thus,  as  a  British  economist  has  stated  "a 
study  oif  the  makeup  of  any  two  markets  by 
type  of  product  and  distribution  of  sales 
between  therapeutic  groups  and  disease 
quickly  illustrated  the  dangers  of  assuming 
that  a  'representative'  lUt  of  important  drugs 
exists  anywhere  but  In  the  minds  of  men 
bent  on  proving  a  particular  point.*  •  • 
The  selection  of  a  few  drags  will  prove  any 
point  one  wlshaa." 

PSXCX  LKVXUI 

Price  is  determined  t>y  the  interaction  of 
supply  and  damand.  "Itiua,  dlBsranoa  In 
either  supply  or  demand  conditions  wiU 
cause  variations  '"r^^g  countries  and  mar- 
kets. Many  of  tbasa  real  economic  factors 
are  mentioned  by  Qllbert  and  Kravls  In  their 
International  study  cited  previously.  Among 
these  causes  are:  varying  demand  elastici- 
ties; differences  in  general  price  trends:  tar- 
iffs; excise  taxes;  transportation  cosu;  proc- 
essing and  distribution  costs:  soiuxes  of  raw 
materials:  and  sloes  of  market. 

On  the  role  of  damand  elasUcitlss.  Implicit 
in  the  British  Ministry  of  Health  statement 
quoted  above.  Is  a  relevant  economic  prin- 
ciple. Namely,  an  indtutry  with  intersectoral 
matlcets  and  with  substantial  and  unallooa^ 
ble  overhead  costs,  wUl  find  that  prices 
based  on  marginal  costs  may  not  be  high 
enough  to  cover  average  costs,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  marginal  cost  and  price 
needs  to  be  higher  In  inelastic  markeU  and 
lower  m  markets  where  demand  is  more 
elastic  to  price. 

Additionally,  it  sbould  surprise  no  one  to 
find  differences  among  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts which  have  different  factor  costs.  This 
occurs  intematlon&Uy  In  comparing  producu 
manufactured  and  oonsumed  In  tbQ  United 
States  with  those  exported  In  finished  form, 
aa  well  as  with  those  manufactured  abroad. 
In  the  case  oi  pharmaceuticals,  a  great  deal 
of  production  la  local.  Because  the  labor 
Intenss  part  of  manufacture  and  marketing, 
accounting  for  the  largest  part  of  the  total 
coat.  Is  typically  carried  out  abroad,  foreign 
prtoee  of  American  firms  may  appear  to  be 
lower  than  their  UjS.  prices.  Obviously,  vary- 
ing tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers,  costs  of 
capital,  and  llks  varlablaa  will  make  a  dif- 
ference In  costs  and  prices  oountry  by  cotm- 
try. 
paidMa  POLxi:m  of  ak^ucam  ifAinrrAcnnuats 

ThU  study  asserts  that  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts marketed  by  the  same  company  show 
great  variations  from  oountry  to  country. 
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This  leads  one  to  believe  the  SSA  analysta 
examtnad  tba  prtclnf  praetloaa  at  Amrtoaa 
companlaa.  On  the  ooatrary,  tbls  U  aai  uwa. 
Of  tbouaands  upon  thousands  of  preaertptlan 
drug  producu  being  available,  only  20  prod- 
ucts were  selected  for  review.  Fourteen 
pbarmaoautlcal  companies  ware  idaatlflad  as 
producing  one  or  mors  of  tba  prodneas;  tan 
of  the  14  being  represented  by  juat  one 
product.  Thus,  one  would  have  to  stxetob 
the  "sampla"  data  beyond  lagtoal  Umtta  to 
arrive  at  the  report's  impilad  gsnarsHaatlnna 
about  pricing  practices  of  an  indnatry. 

Three  ot  tba  1*  pbarmaeeutical  manufac- 
turers are  UB.  sabatdlarlaa  at  foreign  firms, 
and  have  no  voice  in  supply  and  damand 
functions  affecting  pricing  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Twenty-five  percent  at  the  drugs 
focused  on  in  this  stiuly  are  produced  by  this 
non-U JS.-ownad  group. 

Moraovar,  tba  ptinotpal  table  "Oenpartsoo 
of  Salaetad  Ruuiaaoautieal  Prtoaa  in  tba 
United  Stataa  anA  Xlgbt  Foreign  Oountrtea, 
January  1970^  oontalna  1T7  price  antrlaa.  Of 
thaae,  at  least  100  (or  over  half)  are  m  error, 
idantuiad  as  follows: 

Type  o/  £rrof  and  Percentage 

Incorrect  Price «_«.    W 

Wrong  Product . 8 

Wrong  Company 8 

Other   Reasons* . .. B 

Total— 100 

*Otbar  Baaaoas  indicates  easss  wliara  tba 

product  shown  is  not  available  In  the  ooun* 
try  Indicated  or  cases  wtaara  no  tranaactlooa 
have  taken  place. 

Diim»rr  ooiipakixs  avd  timx  Fvaxooa 

The  unrepresentatlves  of  tbe  prodticts  sa- 
leoted  Is  app«a-ent  when  it  is  obeerved  that 
only  in  nine  Instances  are  pbarmaoeutlcal 
products  (wltfa  or  without  different  trade- 
marks) compared  In  aU  countries. 

Tbe  time  span  for  tbs  data  is  clearly  indi- 
cated as  being  for  one  monitb  (January 
1070) — ^wltb  no  rsCereooe  to  rsprssentatlva- 
naas  of  the  tlma  choaen.  The  reader  is  lad 
to  believe  that  all  177  entries  were  collected 
at  the  same  time  from  comparable  sources. 
Yet,  the  period  involved  appwentty  extended 
for  1907  tbrou0fa  1970.  Thus,  the  prices 
shown  cover  a  three  year  period.  In  view  ot 
changes  that  hare  occurred,  inoluding  price 
Incraasss  or  daoreases,  the  picture  portrayed 
Is  incorrect. 

nmBMATXOMAi.  paaoas 

In  addlftion  to  comparisons  with  the  Unitad 
States,  foreign  oountriee  are  oompared 
among  themselves.  Thus,  the  SSA  report 
ranks  "Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  .  . 
lowest  .  .  .  Sweden  and  Australia — ranking 
fourth  and  fifth  bluest,  respectively.  .  .  . 
ItaUan  prioes  genaraUy  ranked  third  blgb- 
eat.  .  .  .  KaaiUan  pricee  gensraUy  are  among 
the  lowest  four  of  tba  nine  countries.  Oanap 
dlan  piteea  are  second  highest.   .  .  . 

It  has  slready  been  demonstrated  that 
cx>nsumptlon  patterns  differ  among  coun- 
tries. Tbus.  it  Is  tmfalr  and.  in  fact,  lUogleal 
to  compare  and  rank  any  two  foreign  coun- 
tries on  tbs  basis  ot  dn^  products  of  tome 
importance  in  a  tblrd  oountry  (Unitad 
States). 

\jr  inatanoe,  following  tbe  approach  of  tba 
Social  Security  BiUletln  artlole.  If  pharma- 
ceutical prices  in  Oarmany  were  oompared 
with  those  In  the  United  Klngdnm,  it  woxild 
appear  tbait  Oerman  prieea  were  hlgiisr. 
TUs  is.  In  fact,  psrttaUy  Indies  tart  in  tbls 
artlole. 

A  revtaw  of  marketing  reaaarcb  audHs  re- 
veals that  tea  of  tbe  products  dted  in  the 
report  can  tw  found  In  Oarmany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  comparison  of  tbstr 
prices  seems  to  support  BOA'S  conclusion, 
that  prioes  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land are  the  lowest.  InvariaUy,  for  these  ten 
products,  prices  ware  higher  In  Oarmskny 
than  in  Kng^and.  Tet,  tbe  British  economist 
Mlchatf  Cooper  concluded  on  the  basU  o< 
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his  atudy  at  146  "directly  comparable  dnigs" 
tlukt  "tbere  oao  b«  little  doubt  that  our 
[Btlttabl  prtoM  are  blgbar  tbaa  .  .  .  Oer- 
mmay. . . 

coNci.i7nojr 

"Rm  Soelal  aecurtty  BuUetin  article  U  a 
■BlantlllcaUy  italve  ezerotae  wblob  suggaMA 
wltb  loaulBelent  orlClcal  analyala  OitX  drug 
prloee  vary  from  nation  to  nation,  a  fact 
«.n«rmmji  to  Bliaoct  aU  manufactured  good* 
wbleto  ate  aoM  IntematlonaUy.  This  la  a  gen- 
enJly  raea«nlaed  pbeoocnanon.  The  reaaona 
tor  tbeae  vanatlona  are  Identlfljible,  but  the 
aSA  mport  baa  failed  to  Identify  tiie  fao- 
tara,  and  to  provide  the  ede&tlflc  inputa  nec> 
eaeary  to  oittty  the  degree  of  real  dlscrep- 
andea  tn  intematlonjd  drag  pzloea. 

Turthermore,  deeplte  ttie  Introductory 
paragraph  of  the  r^mrt.  there  baa  not  been 
proTldad  "an  examination  of  varloua  factors 
tliat  Influence  drug  prtoaa."  Nor  have  they 
otoearred  the  reeommendatton  of  the  HSW 
TMk  Perce  on  Preeerlptkm  Drugs  to  the  ef- 
faet  that  scudlea  of  ibu  sort  should  be  con- 
ducted jointly  with  other  government 
agendea. 

Until  efforts  to  apply  modem  economic 
taohnlques  to  this  phenomenon  are  made, 
perhaps  Jdntly  with  other  agencies,  S8A 
wUl  have  made  no  contribution  to  under- 
standing the  causes  of  prloe  variations.  Until 
those  causes  are  elaborated,  policy  deolalons 
with  respnrtf  to  the  reasonableness  of  drug 
prloes  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  made  on 
the  basts  of  suspicion  and  prejudice. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PRANK  BOW 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

OV  COU>BAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thundav.  October  12,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  9?eaker,  when  I 
came  to  Cangnaa,  my  colleague,  Frank 
Bow.  bad  already  been  here.  He  was 
•way  from  the  Hill  temporarily,  because 
of  the  vagaries  of  politics,  but  he  soon 
returned  and  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
know  him  and  his  fine  wife,  Caroline, 
ever  since.  We  have  worked  together,  we 
have  relaxed  together,  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  efTective  presentations  of 
PRAifK  Bow  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as 
he  has  so  ably  discharged  his  responsi- 
bilities as  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

FiAHK  is  hlB  own  man  and  he  is  not 
hesitant  to  let  you  know  how  he  feels 
■bout  hlB  respmislbillties.  However  he 
does  this  In  an  earnest,  friendly,  and 
understanding  way.  He  has  been  a  great 
servant  of  the  people  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  Mrs.  Aspinall  and  me  to  go  to 
Panama  with  Prawk  and  Caroline.  As  he 
leaves  us,  he  now  becomes  Ambassador. 
It  was  a  great  experience  for  Mrs.  As- 
pinall and  me  to  be  with  them  in  Panama 
and  I  wish  him  well  in  the  responslbill- 
tlee  which  will  be  his  in  his  new  position. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SON,  the  biggest  dlfflculty  is  finding  a 
starting  place. 

Which  of  his  many  achievement*  and 
distinguished  careers  Is  most  important? 

He  served  ably  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

He  was  an  outstanding  member  of 
President  Harry  Truman's  Cabinet  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
Sknate.  serving  24  years  In  a  variety  of 
key  committee  chairmanships  and 
leadership  poets. 

And  somewhere  along  the  line  he  found 
time  to  become  a  successful  businessman. 

But  perhaps  most  important  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  he  was  a  warm  and 
generous  person,  a  man  who  truly  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  serving  his  State,  his  Na- 
tion, and  his  fellow  man. 

Senator  Aitdksson's  performance  in  the 
Senate  alone  Is  testimonial  enough  not 
only  to  his  fine  leadership  qualities  but 
to  his  competence  as  a  top-notch  legis- 
lator. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  he  was  in- 
strumental In  establishing  this  panel  as  a 
watchdog  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
policies.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  stressing  the 
invaluable  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. And  he  had  the  foresight  to  fight 
for  the  development  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine. In  short,  the  United  States  is 
indebted  to  Cunt  Anouson  for  the 
leadership  it  holds  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy. 

Senator  Andkrson  also  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  oversee- 
ing programs  of  natural  resource  con- 
servation and  development  so  critical  to 
the  Nation  and  the  West. 

But  he  did  not  rest  there.  Hb  also  ac- 
cepted leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  presi- 
ding over  the  Nation's  space  programs  in 
a  period  that  was  marked  by  historic  ad- 
vances in  space  exploration. 

In  view  of  these  monumental  accom- 
plishments. It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Sen- 
ator Andkrson  has  been  honored  by  hav- 
ing a  major  space-nuclear  facility  in  his 
own  beloved  State  of  New  Mexico  dedi- 
cated to  hi5  name. 

It  was  Cunt  Anderson's  own  decision 
to  step  down  and  mark  a  close  to  his  fine 
public  career.  But  we  are  saddened  at  his 
departure,  and  we  wiU  greatly  miss  his 
visionary  leadership  and  warm  friend- 
ship. 

It  has  been  my  own  rare  privilefee  to 
work  side  by  side  with  Cunt  Andkkson 
for  18  years  in  the  Senate.  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  happiness  in  retirement,  for  he 
has  certainly  earned  that  reward. 


October  18,  1972 


HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 


HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF  mVADA 
IN  THK  SKNATB  OP  THE  UWITJEL)  3TATBS 

Wedneadav,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Wxien  we 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  like  Clinton  Ander- 


He  is  a  man  of  imquestloned  ability,  of 
integrity  Eind  of  fine  conscience.  He  has 
given  the  country  and  the  peo^e  of  Ken- 
tucky a  high  quality  of  leadership — and  it 
will  be  hard  for  anyone  who  follows  him 
to  live  up  to  the  standArds  he  has  set. 

I  p«utlcularly  enjoyed  the  years  I 
served  with  Senator  Coopir  on  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee.  We  often 
found  ourselves  of  like  mind  on  an  issue, 
and  I  appreciated  his  legislative  sUll  in 
helping  get  through  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  legislation  on  water  and  air 
pollution  control,  water  resources  de- 
velopment, and  hlghwajrs.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  the  Newsweek  magazine 
poll  of  50  Washington  news  corre- 
spondents covering  the  Senate  once 
named  him  the  ablest  Republican  in  the 
Senate. 

We  shall  miss  this  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  the  Senate — ^mlss  his  ex- 
pertise, his  dedication,  and  balanced 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  day. 
I  hope  he  will  enjoy  the  retirement  hs 
has  so  well  earned. 


SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOLER 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  John  Sherman  Cooper. 


FRANK  T.  BOW 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AI.ABAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  bid  farewell  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Frank  T.  Bow  of  Ohio.  Prank  Bow  has 
served  with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  for  22  years  now,  and 
the  Nation  euid  his  16th  District  of  Ohio 
is  much  the  better  for  his  service. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  Prank  Bow 
has  been  a  real  inspiration  to  many  of 
us  on  the  committee  through  his  stead- 
fiist  work  toward  bringing  economic 
stability  to  our  Government.  Late  last 
July,  Frank  Bow  responded  to  President 
Nixon's  request  for  a  $250  billion  statu- 
tory budget  ceiling  on  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1973  by  Introducing  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  President's  budget 
initiative.  It  was  my  privilege  to  ac- 
knowledge Prank  Bow's  leadership  by 
cosponsoring  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

When  Prank  spoke  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  in  support  of  this  legislation,  he 
said: 

The  greatest  national  Interest — greater 
than  any  desirable  federal  program  In  any 
of  o\ir  bUls — Is  continued  progress  to  over- 
come inflation,  increase  real  wages  and  pro- 
vide general  prosperity. 

Frank  Bow  meant  what  he  said,  and 
he  pursued  his  beUef  s  with  tenacity  and 
sldll  throughout  his  tenure  in  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Nation 
will  not  be  losing  the  service  of  this  great 
American.  He  will  step  from  the  HaUs  of 
Congress  into  the  role  of  Ambassador  to 
Panama.  We  can  look  forward  to  his  ap- 
pl3^g  the  same  skills  to  this  position  as 
he  has  displayed  during  his  outstuiding 
term  of  service  in  the  Congress.  I  wish 
Prank  every  success  in  the  days  ahead. 


October  18,  1972 


t» 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHBR 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aOUTB  CA>Ol.l1T* 
in  the  HOUSE  OP  HEPBEBKNTATIVES 

WednetAay.  October  IS.  1972 

^  Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pack  Bxlchcr 
lias  served  the  Nation  and  the  great  State 
oi  Oklahoma  with  distinction  for  22 
3MI8.  He  leaves  this  body  voluntarily 
with  the  highest  respect  and  affection  of 
his  colleagues.  As  the  senior  member  of 
bis  party  on  the  great  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  Paoc  Bclcrxx  has  taken  a 
Iwittig  role  In  improvinf  the  standard 
of  rural  life.  City  people  as  well  as  our 
rural  p<V)ulatlon  have  benefited  from  the 
results  of  his  skillful  leadership. 

He  has  been  committed  to  improving 
the  qiudlty  of  life  for  all  Americans,  both 
elty  and  rural.  We  will  miss  Paos  Bel- 
cher, Mr.  Speaker,  miss  his  friendship 
and  wise  counsel.  Mrs.  Dom  Joins  me  in 
wishing  for  him  continued  success,  every 
banplness,  and  the  best  always. 


Hn.T.KT.  ACADEMY'S  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   KBW   JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REHIEBEMTATIVES 

WedJiesdav.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert 
into  the  Conokessional  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  Dr.  David 
Twersky,  dean  of  Hlllel  Academy  In 
Perth  Amboy,  NJ.  Hlllel  Academy  has 
just  celebrated  their  20th  anniversary, 
an  anniversary  that  I  feel  should  not 
go  unnoticed.  This  institution  has  been  a 
model  of  educational  excellence  through- 
out the  years,  not  only  in  Perth  Amboy, 
but  also  throughout  the  United  States  as 
well. 

I  am  sure  that  the  entire  community 
joins  with  me  in  noting  this  praise- 
worthy event. 

The  letter  follows: 

WASHnroroN,  D.O..  October  18. 1972. 
Dr.  Davis  TwxaaxT.  .l 

Dean,  Hillel  Aoademy.  jn 

Perth  Amboy,  NJ.  ^P 

Dkab  Dr.  Twxr8kt:  Over  the  jaat  twenty 
years  I  have  watched  HlUel  Academy  grow 
from  a  small  school  with  a  handful  of  chil- 
dren In  a  nursery  to  a  dynamic  Hebrew  Day 
School  offering  a  blending  of  religious  and 
secular  courses  aimed  at  preparing  the 
Jewish  child  for  his  TcAt  In  American  society. 

I  have  seen  the  influence  of  the  school 
spread  far  beyond  the  boundarlae  of  Perth 
Amboy,  Its  home.  For  example,  where  stu- 
dents were  once  drawn  from  Perth  Amboy 
alone,  young  men  and  women  now  oome  from 
all  comers  of  Middlesex  and  Monmouth 
Counties.  Where  HlUel  Academy  once  depend- 
ed on  the  Ideas  and  programs  of  other  »imiifcT- 
Day  Schools  for  programing  and  administra- 
tion, your  ciuTlculum  and  your  administra- 
tive procedures  are  now  becoming  Uie  model 
for  schools  at  its  type  across  the  country, 

I  also  want  to  commend  yoM  tat  your  con- 
stant striving  for  academic  exceUence,  your 
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prUto  In  your  low  pupU*teaeh*r  ratio  and 
your  many  rignlfioant  acadmnlc  aohlava- 
m*nta  In  ooxrleulum. 

I  know  VbMX  BOM  Anadamy  la  not  content 
mar^y  to  flU  th»  child  with  facta  and  datea 
but  rsthsr  to  teaoti  the  child  the  algnlflcance 
at  what  h<^>p>n»  m  the  world  and  Ita  rela- 
vanea  to  Um  child's  role  as  an  Amarloan  and 
as  ft  Jew. 

As  one  of  our  great  Amarlcan  Prastdants 
Franklin  BooMvelt  onoa  aald : 

"Z  baUara  In  tba  valua  at  the  endeavor  to 
eztatul  and  InqMrova  religious  education 
among  tba  ohUdren  and  youth  of  Jewish 
faith.  In  teaching  this  democratic  faith  to 
Amarlean  ohlldran.  wa  need  the  sustaining, 
buttreaalng  aid  of  thoae  great  ethical  rell- 
gloua  taaitfilngi  which  are  the  heritage  of 
our  modem  dTlliaation.  Por  not  upon 
strength  nor  upon  powar  alone,  but  upon  the 
spMt  of  Ood,  shall  our  democracy  be 
founded." 

At  a  time  when  th«re  la  great  public  dls- 
ouBSlon  about  tba  rola  of  private  religious 
schools  in  Amarloan  society,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  diurlng  this — your  aoth 
Anniversary — to  reaffirm  my  support  for  the 
continuation  of  Instltutlona  suob  aa  Hlllel 
Academy. 

In  honor  of  your  aOth  Anniversary,  I  am 
placing  a  copy  of  thla  latter  Into  the  Co«- 

aBXMIOMAI.  Bboobd. 

Please  aooept  my  best  wishes  for  20  more 
years  of  asoeUenoe. 
Slnoerely, 

Bdwau  J.  FATm, 
H*in\m  of  Oonfreu. 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 


HON.  AUN  NBLE 

or   NXVAOA 

IN  THE  S3ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  closely  with  Len 
Jordan  as  a  fellow  westerner  and  member 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  I  know 
him  as  a  quiet  and  effective  man — an 
outstanding  legislator  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  the  wise  use  and  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  Invaluable  natural  re- 
sources. His  wisdom  and  ability  will  be 
sorely  missed  w4iea  he  retires  at  the  close 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

Prom  those  early  days  when  Len  Jordan 
battled  the  Idaho  wilderness  as  a  pioneer 
rancher  to  his  distinguished  service  in 
the  Idaho  legislature  and  the  Governor's 
mansion.  Len  Jokoam  was  a  visionary 
leader.  Iliofle  attributes  were  magnified, 
if  anything,  during  his  decade  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Although  Len  Jokdan  served  his  be- 
loved State  effectively,  he  worked  equally 
hard  in  the  interests  of  his  Nation.  I 
counted  heavily  on  his  quiet  strength  and 
good  Judgment  on  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee  during  our  many  field 
trips  and  often  stormy  hearings  on  con- 
troversial park  proposals.  Tlie  fine  record 
written  by  the  committee  on  park  devel- 
opment and  preservatian  of  scenic  re- 
sources would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out him. 

Above  all.  Len  Josoan  is  a  fine  human 
being  and  my  close  personal  friend.  The 
people  of  Idaho  will  miss  his  fine  serv- 
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ice,  and  tia*  fianaie  will  ba  tbe  poonr 
for  his  absence.  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  «M 
him  retire,  but  it  U  his  cboioe.  If  I  know 
Len  Jokbah,  be  has  a  grettt  deal  more 
success  and  achievement  ahead  of  tajm. 
and  I  wish  him  wdL 


HON.  THOMAS  Q.  ABERNETHY 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK  ' 

or  CAUroa*riA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVSS* 

Saturday,  October  14,  1972         - 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tern  Aim- 
nethy  has  certainly  been  a  hardworking 
and  dedicated  Member  of  the  House  and 
I  know  I  join  with  many  in  saying  that 
he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee and  more  recently  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  His  membership  on 
these  committees  has  been  outstanding 
and  his  absence  wlU  certainly  create  a 
void. 

I  extend  to  Tom  m}'  best  wishes  for  a 
most  healthy  and  happy  retirement  and 
for  much  success  in  any  future  under- 
takings. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALl 

OW   COLOSAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  others 
have  set  forth  the  great  contributions  to 
this  body  by  our  colleague.  John  Bteubs 
of  Wisconsin.  I  cannot  add  further  to 
those  accolades,  but  I  can  say  that  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  it  has  been  a  ideas- 
ure  for  me  to  hear  presentations  by  this 
great  American  who  has  served  on  the 
great  Ccnnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  so  long.  He  has  assimoed  his  responsi- 
bility as  ranking  minority  member  ai 
this  committee  as  capably  as  anyone  who 
has  ever  served  in  any  capacity  on  any 
oocnmittee. 

He  shall  be  sorely  missed  here  on  the 
HUl  In  the  days  ahead.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  deserves  the  retirement  which 
he  seeks  and,  in  paying  my  respects  to 
his  contributions.  I  wish  him  to  know 
that  I  wlA  for  him  and  his  loved  ones 
the  good  fortune  and  happiness  which 
he  so  richly  deserves. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   OOLOSABO 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  others 
have    given    weU    deserved    tributes    to 
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M.  ALtiif  SioTR  of  CaflfbrnlA.  I  am 
pteMed  to  jo&i  with  them  In  paying  my 
rwptBta  to  auch  servlee. 

ALLCir  and  hit  lovely  wife  and  my  wife 
and  I  live  In  the  same  apcutment  hotue. 
We  seldom  see  each  other  at  auch  times, 
but  here  on  the  Hill,  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  where  ha  Is  the  ranking  mem- 
ber and  on  the  floor  of  the  Houae,  it  has 
been  a  very  pleasing  experience  to  me  to 
know  that  H.  Aixxh  Surra  Is  among  us 
and  Is  working  as  he  always  has. 

I  have  known  many  ranking  members 
of  his  great  committee,  but  none  has 
sorved  more  ably  and  effectively  than  he. 
It  also  has  been  my  pleasure  to  call  Aliav 
SiCTH  my  friend  and  as  he  leaves  Capitol 
Hill,  my  wishes  for  all  things  good  for 
him  and  his  loved  ones  go  with  him. 


BALUTINO  CALCASIEira  VETERANS 


¥m.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUIKANA 
IN  THX  HOnSS  OP  &BPIlB8XirTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

&Cr.  BREAITX.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 

privilege  to  place  In  the  Rjrou  an  edi- 
torial, written  by  Mr.  Truman  Stacey  of 
the  Lake  Charles  American  Press,  which 
points  up  the  contributions  veterans 
have  made  to  this  country  both  in  times 
of  war  find  in  times  of  peace.  Z  feel  that 
ibese  simple  yet  eloquent  words  are  par- 
ticularly timely  now,  and  I  oommend 
them  heartily : 

SALTrrxNO  Calcabixu'b  Vcmuifs 
Vetcruia  organlsattons  bav«  estimated 
tbat  90,000  citizens  of  Calcasieu  Partab  Have 
■arred  in  tUe  nation's  armed  rorces — count- 
ing all  wan  from  the  Spanlah-Amerlcan  War 
to  data. 

Tha  nation  wUI  observe  Veterana  Day  on 
Monday,  and  for  Loulalana  cltlnna  who  have 
•offad  their  country,  and  for  otbera  It  ougbt 
to  ba  an  occasion  far  seilous  thought  and  re- 
flection upon  the  algnlflcanoe  of  the  veteran, 
tba  armed  servlcea  and  the  United  States 
role  in  the  community  of  nations. 

If  we  transpose  local  figures  to  the  national 
scene,  we  find  tbat  more  tban  one-eighth  of 
the  nation's  population  la  made  up  of  those 
who  have  aerred  their  country. 

Veterans  Day  means  a  recognition  and  an 
honor  to  all  of  those  who  helped  to  man  the 
nation's  defenses — both  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Any  obaanrance  of  tbls  day  oucbt  to 
Include  a  special  axpreaalon  of  public  mp- 
preclatlon  to  the  growing  group  of  men  and 
women  who  have  served  during  the  period 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  Itiey  have  served  the 
nation  In  tba  finest  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fattiera.  and  thay  have  done  so  during  a 
partlcTilarly  trying  time — a  time  when  their 
efforts  have  commanded  less  and  less  support 
and  recognition  on  the  part  of  tte  nation 
as  a  whale. 

The  traditions  of  the  nation's  earned  serv- 
ices were  forged  In  times  of  trial  and  dis- 
tress—during the  revolutionary  struggle  with 
the  British  Empire,  when  more  than  once  the 
cause  seemed  hopeless  and  all  but  lost.  A 
steadfast  loyalty  and  dfetexmlnatlon  was 
needed  during  those  costly  years  before  vic- 
tory was  won  and  peace  was  achieved. 

Bach  suocsedlng  generation  has  bean  called 
upon  to  make  Its  sacrifice  for  the  nation's 
safety — some  of  them  much  greater  than 
otbflca.  In  our  century,  flnaUy.  we  have  ar- 
rived lb  a  malai\d>Qly  time  that  seems  to 
breed  war  and  conflict,  when  peace   Is  an 
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Ideal  that  seems  far  away  said  almost  unat- 
talnabls. 

Then  has  never  been  a  time,  regardless 
of  tbe  sacrifices  dsmanded,  wbsn  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  have  not  gladly  and 
willingly  offered  themselves  as  sacrtflces  for 
the  safety  of  the  nation.  In  times  of  stress, 
men  hsar  a  higher  call,  and  respond  to  a 
more  demanding  drummer,  than  in  tbe  oalm 
days  of  peace. 

As  tbe  ziatlon  pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  her 
vvterans,  It  might  be  wen  for  our  veterans 
to  pause,  too,  and  consider  their  roles  In  the 
nation  today.  "Peace  has  Its  victories  no  less 
reknowned  than  war."  And  the  victories  of 
peace  sometimes  demand  the  same  kind  of 
sacrifice  and  the  same  kind  of  courage  that 
has  been  needed  In  the  past  to  win  a  hard- 
fought  battlefield. 

We  would  like  to  advance  tbeas  tbougbts 
to  tbe  veterans  of  Southwest  Iioulslana  who 
will  pause  on  Monday  and  recall  their  past 
efforts  for  the  nation.  Some  of  them  will  re- 
call them  with  a  spirit  of  exhilaration  and  a 
fertlng  of  adventure.  To  others,  the  day  will 
recall  drudgery  and  boredom,  burdens  will- 
ingly shouldered. 

Tbe  preservation  of  personal  freedom  and 
individual  dignity  Is  as  necessary  In  times  of 
peace  as  In  times  of  war,  and  the  fact  that 
this  task  has  engaged  the  efforts  of  so  many 
citizens  can  be  traoed  to  the  old-fashioned 
brand  of  patriotism  tbat  puts  service  to 
country  and  neighbor  before  self. 

This  nation  Is  perhaps  unique  In  Its  atti- 
tude of  oontlnulng  recognition  and  public 
esteem  of  Its  war  veterans.  Tbe  word  "vet- 
eran" Itself  carries  a  general  connotation  of 
honor,  of  service  and  of  ability.  It  has  oome 
to  symbolize  an  American  wllUngtiees  to 
sacrifice  to  further  the  national  purpose,  and 
to  develop  the  strength  and  the  stature  nec- 
essary for  tbe  nation  Itself,  as  Its  citizens,  to 
stand  as  tbe  ulttmate  guardian  of  freedom 
In  a  restless  and  turbulent  world. 

The  veterans  of  p)ast  wars  have  always  dem- 
onstrated themselves  to  be  willing  and  able 
to  serve  the  nation  In  oontlnued  capacities 
of  trust  and  leadership.  This  was  true  of  the 
Bevolutlonary  generation,  of  tbe  Civil  War 
generation,  and  of  tbe  generations  who 
fought  In  the  first  two  great  wars  of  tbe 
century. 

We  firmly  expect  tbat  It  will  be  no  differ- 
ent for  the  men  who  fought  In  Korea  and 
who  are  currently  fighting  In  Vietnam.  The 
Ideal  of  this  nation  is  the  civilian  rather  than 
the  soldier,  and  with  few  exceptions  those 
who  temporarily  Joined  the  ranks  of  the 
armed  services  always  oonsldered  themselves 
to  be  civilians. 

Por  this  reason  tbs  contribution  of  tbe 
veteran  to  his  country  does  not  oome  to  an 
end  when  the  shooting  stops.  The  qualities 
<rf  loyalty,  courage  and  service,  which  made 
tbe  veteran  willingly  shouldM'  a  gnn.  are  the 
same  qualities  that  make  him  a  conscientious 
performer  of  the  duties  of  dtlzenahlp. 

When  we  pause  to  recoglnze  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  nation's  veterans,  therefore,  we 
should  not  atap  at  paying  tribute  to  their 
war  service.  We  should  recognize  them  as 
builders  as  well  as  defenders  of  the  nation. 


October  I'St,'!}^^ 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HCB  PEOPLE 

ON  THE  PRESENT  CRIEOS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINBS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  crisis  in 


the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines,  caused 
by  Communist  subversion.  My  guest  was 
His  Excellency  Bduardo  RoauaMsi, 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  tbs 
Philippines  to  the  United  States. 

I  Insert  a  transcript  of  this  report  for 
inclusion  In  the  Rsooxo  at  this  point: 

Mr.  BaiiQx.  11m  ABksrloaD  newqiapera  at 
late  have  been  fUlsd  with  detaUs  oonoemlng 
the  internal  problems  m  the  HepobUe  at 
the  PhUlpplnss.  I  fMl  certain  that  onr  peopta 
would  be  Intereeeed  In  obtaining  the  bOek- 
grotmd  as  well  as  the  tms  facts  of  taie  attain 
tlon  final  an  aeoredlted  refveaantatlTe  of  tta 
Bepuhllo  of  the  PblUppUMs.  We  ha**  wMk 
us  today  as  our  honored  gosat,  Hla  Iv 
cellency  Bduardo  Bonxualdw,  the  ^—^rtt 
sador  of  the  Bepubllo  of  the  PhUlpplnss  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Ambassador,  It  Is 
Indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  ;rra  with  us  u  a 
representative  of  a  people  who  have  always 
been  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and 
eqieelaUy  as  In  Louisiana.  BIr.  Amhaaaadtr, 
perhaps  you  woiUd  give  our  listeners  sqom 
background  information  about  the  reported 
LQtemal  problems  which  plagiie  your  country 
and  what  has  caused  them? 

Ambassador  BoictTAuna.  Plrst  of  all,  Mr. 
Oongreasman,  I  would  like  very  mueh  to 
thank  you  for  this  pleasnre  of  being  with 
you  on  this  program  today.  Indeed  it  U 
a  privilege  to  be  able  to  greet  tbe  good 
people  of  Louisiana  whom  you  very  ably 
represent,  and  through  you,  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States.  We  send  them  greetings  from 
tbe  Preeldent  of  tbe  PhUlpplnee  and  the 
p>eople  of  my  country.  Tou  ask  me  about  the 
recent  situation  In  tbe  PhlllpplQes  which 
called  for  tbe  declaration  of  martial  law 
by  Resident  Marcos  on  September  31.  Ws 
were  faced  with  a  threat  to  the  established 
goremment,  a  subversive  threat,  and  tbe 
President  had  no  option  but  to  use  what 
tbe  Constitution  provided  In  sltuatlozv  of 
tbls  nature.  He  had  previously  called  on  the 
Army  to  assist  blm  In  queuing  tbe  dlsttirb- 
ances  which  were  being  waged  by  the  su^ 
versive  elements.  He  had  suspended  tbs 
writ  Off  habeas  corpus  In  August  last  year. 
But,  Instead  of  stopping  tbe  subversive  ele- 
ments In  their  effort  to  seize  power  through 
force,  they  Intensified  their  efforts  and  so, 
the  President,  using  the  powers  provided  him 
by  our  Constitution,  declared  martial  law. 

Mr.  Bakicx.  Tour  President  felt  tbat  If  be 
didn't  take  Unmedlate  and  drastic  action,  tbe 
constitutional  government  of  your  RepiAllo 
could  be  imperiled.  Is  that  correct? 

Ambassador  Ron UAunB.  Yes.  Mr.  Congress- 
man. That's  exactly  it,  yes.  We  were  faced 
with  subversion  aimed  at  destroying  the 
existing  Older  ordained  under  ovir  Constitu- 
tion. andBbe  dissidents  were  attempting  to 
do  this  By  force.  They  were  sowing  fear 
among  t8e  people  by  their  terrorist  acts. 
There  were  bombings  and  kidnappings,  and 
such  a  dep«e  fo  violence  tbat  biislness  aod 
life  In  general  could  not  be  carried  on,  on  a 
normal  basis.  The  President  bad  to  act  quick- 
ly and  dedsvely,  using  the  powers  given  him 
by  tbe  Constitution  to  cope  with  preclseiy 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Baxxcx.  In  other  words,  law  and  order 
and  tbe  safety  of  the  citizens  themselves  were 
ImperUed? 

Ambassador  Romttauikz.  Right,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. This  was  quite  widespread,  not 
only  In  the  city  of  Manila  but  also  In  tbs 
provinces. 

Mr.  Bauck.  Mr.  Ambassador,  have  your  in- 
telUgenoe  people  or  your  government  com- 
pleted suiBclent  Inveetlgation  to  be  able  to 
conclude  just  what  it  is  tbat  has  provoked 
or  caused  this  Internal  disorder? 
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'  BoanMLoaa.  Tea.  wbsn  tbe  sub. 
Ttrslve  elements  ware  confined  to  tba  prov- 
iooeS  and  to  the  villages,  our  armed  forces 
eotdd  very  well  take  care  of  {hem  without  the 
Resident  havtair  to  resort  to  msfttal  law. 
But,  in  reeeot  months,  they  had  benm  to  in- 
filtrate not  only  into  the  otty  oC  miilla.  but 
also  Into  the  national  goremment  ttsMf.  In 
addition,  we  had  positive  evidence  that  ez« 
temal  asslstanee  was  being  extended  to  these 
dissident  or  subrerslve  tiame&tc.  A  »%fp'"«^ 
of  arms  was  intercepted  by  goremment  forces 
at  Falanan,  in  the  province  of  laabela  In 
northeastern  Luztm.  This  placed  the  mUttary 
on  strict  alert  "with  respect  to  the  movements 
of  tbssf  dissident  and  subrerslve  eleaaenta 

Mr.  Basick.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  that 
there  existed  a  real  threat  of  a  violent  revolu- 
tionary overthrow  of  your  BepubllcT 

Ambassador  BoKuauaa.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  do  know  that  out  of  the  sereral 
thousand  wea^wns  tbat  these  boats  carried, 
abODt  one  thousand  have  already  been 
flipped  into  Manila. 

Mr.  Raxicx.  Well,  has  your  President  or 
your  national  intelligence  people  identified 
tbls  nation  without  yo\jr  borders  who  was 
suiq>lylng  these  weapons? 

Ambassador  BoicoAUisa.  The  pec^e  know 
the  nation  concerned.  In  tbe  Philippines, 
tbe  communist  movement  has  two  factions. 
One  Is  ths  self -proclaimed  Maoist  movement. 
The  other  faction  Is  Moscow-oriented. 

Mr.  RuaoK.  In  other  words,  these  aren't 
disadvantaged  or  exploited  Philippine  peo- 
ple. You  feel  theee  are  actually  communists 
who  are  organized  for  subversion  and  revolt? 

Ambassador  Rohttau)xz.  Yes,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, they  were  positively  identified  as 
such. 

Mr.  Raucx.  Well,  can  you  relate  these  re- 
vtats  or  these  disorders  to  any  other  Inter- 
national or  national  situation  or  crisis  that 
the  world  has  recently  undergone? 

Ambassador  Romttaldiz.  Subversive  ac- 
tlvttlee  have  been  going  on  in  tbe  Phll^- 
pines  for  some  time  now.  Tbe  dissidents 
could,  perhaps,  have  been  emboldened  by 
the  recent  news  of  changes  in  the  foreign 
policies  of  nations,  big  aiid  small. 

Mr.  Raxicx.  Would  otu  country  have  been 
one  of  them? 

Ambassador  Boicttauixe.  Possibly.  In  the 
case  of  your  country,  you  are  quite  open  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  policy  that  you  want 
to  foUow.  You  have  been  worfttng  for  some 
kind  of  dstente  with  ootmtrlea  whl^  used 
to  be  your  adversaries  in  Asia.  At  tbe  sasM 
time,  you  announced  that  your  new  Asian 
poUcy  was  to  disengage  yourselves  from  tbat 
area.  This  has  been  WMlerstood.  and  nat- 
urally those  elements  that  had  in  t»t*f«^«frtvi 
towards  estabUshed  order  seized  upon  tbe 
OKKVttinltles  whMx  they  thootfbt  these 
changes  in  the  international  scene  opened 
to  them. 

Mr.  Raxick.  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  that 
as  our  country  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap 
with  communist  powers — ^I  b^eve  the  word 
we  are  hearing  now  is  "sapor  powers" — atwi 
w*  disengage  oursalvss  from  our  former 
friends,  other  free  repuhUce  around  the 
world  are  having  domestic  and  Internal  prob- 
Imns  sucb  as  you  ace  enoonnterlng.  Would 
that  be  a  safe  statement? 

Ambassador  BounAUBB.  Mr.  nnininssiiisii. 
I  naturally  must  concede,  and  w»  aMunis. 
that  In  so  far  as  your  own  poltelas  are  con- 
cerned, you  would  wlah  to  be  dictated  by  tbe 
best  interests  of  your  country.  On  tba  other 
hand,  as  far  as  we,  the  smaller  Tta^itfns  are 
concerned,  we  have  been  given  notlee  that 
we  can  no  longer  take  for  granted  the  pro- 
tection which  we  used  to  rely  on.  So,  we  are 
gearing  otirsrtves  toward  a  situation  where 
we  could  take  care  o<  our  own  intsriMbl  prob- 
lems and  our  own  internal  troubles  and  cope 
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with  tbe  sttuatlon  as  beet  we  can  on  our 
own  and  within  the  limited  resotmses  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Baxicx.  It  appears  President  Marcos  of 
tbm  Pbiltpplnes  baa  taken  positive  action. 
What  else  do  you  fe^  Presidant  Marcos 
will  have  to  do,  or  has  be  gone  far  enough 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  ""'nt-fln  peace 
In  yo«r  country? 

Ambassartnr  roiojaldxb.  President  Marcos 
has  a  long-range  as  weU  as  a  sbort-rance 
program.  A  program  of  land  reform,  a  pro- 
gram of  restruoturlsg  our  society,  a  program 
of  re-dlstrlbuttng  wealth.  As  you  may  know, 
Mr.  Congreesman,  only  4%  of  tbe  population 
owns  80%  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  ooantrf. 
The  President  is  very  eager  that  a  new  society 
should  evolve  In  which  a  brocKl  and  strong 
middle  class  would  develop.  He  has  started 
with  the  government.  We  do  need  a  reorga- 
nization within  government.  He  endeavored 
to  do  this  even  during  bis  first  term  In  ofllce, 
but  as  you  may  know,  Mr.  Oongressman,  we 
are  fighting  against  vested  interests.  We  sre 
fighting  tbe  Infiuence  of  a  long  period  of 
orlonlallsm.  We  cherish  the  blessings  of 
democracy.  We  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  But  we  feel  that  we  are 
running  out  of  time  with  respect  to  certain 
reforms  that  must  be  made  In  our  society. 
Mr.  Baxicx.  You  feel  tbat  democracy 
should  have  certain  riUes  to  preserve  ths 
country  and  protect  the  people? 

Ambassador  Roxtcauixz.  Our  constitution 
provides  for  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment and  a  demooratic  society.  But  it  also 
provides  for  adequate  means  with  which 
democracy  can  be  protected. 

Mr.  Baxicx.  Mr.  Ambassador,  this  may  be 
an  unusual  question,  since  I  realize  you  are 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  Is  It  your  feel- 
ing that  Preeldent  Marcos,  In  taking  this 
new  position,  has  the  sui^x>rt  of  tbe  people? 
Ambassador  RoircrAunz.  I  can  say  positively 
that  be  is  being  supported  by  tbe  psople, 
including  those  who  belong  to  the  opposi- 
tion. The  people  realize  tbat  great  social  ben- 
efits are  being  derived  from  tbe  present 
state  of  things.  We  all  know  that  this  Is 
going  to  be  a  temporary  situation.  We  cer- 
tainly must  return  to  tbe  normal  processes 
of  democracy  and  our  republican  form  of 
goremment.  Our  courts  are  still  in  seesion. 
Our  schools  have  Just  been  reopened.  Some 
ooUeges  and  universities  have  not  yet  been 
reopened  because,  as  you  undoubtedly  know, 
some  of  them  have  become  centers  of  dis- 
order and  unrest. 

Mr.  Buuucx.  Mr.  Ambassador,  ws  In  tbe 
United  States  have  always  felt  a  closeness 
to  the  Bast,  and  I  think  It's  safe  to  say 
have  always  felt  partclularly  doee  to  tbe 
PhUliq;>tDes  becatiae,  after  aU,  your  country 
is  probably  tbe  most  western  frontier — most 
ot  your  people  speak  English,  a  great  num- 
ber of  yonr  people  are  Christian  in  faith.  Be- 
ing a  stamp  collector  myself,  I  can  remember 
when  your  postage  stamp  even  said  that  you 
were  a  Oommnn wealth  of  tbe  United  States. 
So,  we  m  the  United  Statee  do  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest  in  the  Phillppmes.  Wk're 
proud  that  your  people  have  pursued  the 
rspubUcan  form  of  government — a  constitu- 
tional republic — and  I  am  {rieased  that  you 
would  give  this  explanation  of  the  current 
conditions  In  your  country  that  we're  all 
bearing  about  and  reading  about.  What,  if 
anything,  Mr.  Ambassador,  dm  our  people  do 
to  help  your  people  at  this  time?  Do  you 
have  any  recommendations — anything  that 
we  could  do? 

Ambassador  Bomualdbz.  Mr.  Congreesman. 
what  we  ask  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  an  imderstanding  of  oar  efforts 
to  solve  our  internal  problems  by  otirselves 
and  an  apprecUtlon  of  the  objectives  tbat  we 
have  set  in  charting  tbe  destiny  ot  our  peo- 
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pie.  Ton  have  our  firm  assurance  that  tbe 
demooratlo  institutloas  which  you  helped  us 
establish  will  remain  strong  and  secure  in 
our  coxmtry,  altho\igh  we  may  adapt  them 
to  fit  our  culture,  ow  nsnfli.  and  our  chang- 
ing ctrcuastaaoea. 

Mr.  Bamw  llkank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Ambassador.  I'm  sure  that  oor  people  in 
Loulslaaa  will  benefit  trom  what  you  have 
brought  to  us  here  today.  Osrtalnly  the  ea- 
pertenoes  ot  tbe  FblUpplnes  is  a  clear  and 
preeent  Indication  at  tbe  great  lengths  that 
thoee  who  are  bent  on  destroying  tbe  duly 
constituted  government  of  a  nation  will  go. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM 
SPRINOER 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  oocoaABo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRXBENTATTVES 

Wedne«dav,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col> 
league,  Wh-liam  SPRixcn  of  Illinois,  is 
leaving  at  the  end  of  this  term  after 
enumerable  years  of  valuable  service 
here  on  the  HlU. 

Bnx  has  been  a  moet  dedicated,  able, 
and  effective  legislator.  He  has  always 
been  wining  to  state  his  position  at  ths 
appropriate  time.  Because  of  this  ability 
of  his  to  state  his  position  at  the  time 
of  his  reeponalblllty,  he  has  been  moat 
effective.  He  has  contributed  greaUy  to 
the  welfare  of  his  committee  and  h>^| 
given  of  his  efforts  to  see  that  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  reported  out  of 
It  has  been  the  best  possible. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  relationship  with 
Bnx  very  much  and  I  Join  with  his 
countless  friends  In  wishing  for  him  and 
his  loved  ones  many  happy  days  as  he 
leaves  the  ardoous  rrsponslbilltiee  here 
on  the  HllL 


VOTmO  AND  ATTENDANCE  RECORD 
DURING  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THB 
92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

ow   mCKIBAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPRE8ENTATTVBB 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  tii- 
clude  a  report  of  my  voting  and  at- 
tetidaiice  record  durtSK  tiie  secood  see- 
slon  of  tbe  92d  Ckmgzcss,  1972. 

The  record  Iwdudes  all  rollcaU  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description  of 
the  bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  Identifica- 
tion only;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  the  bflls  oompletely  or  to 
elaborate  unon  the  Issues  Involved. 

The  purpose  of  '-his  report  is  to  col- 
lect in  one  place  InformatloD  which  Is 
scattered  through  thousands  of  pages  of 
the  CoirctsssioirAL  Rbooxs.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  provide  any  Interested  consttta- 
tent  witti  a  simple  oomiiilation  of  my 
voting  and  attendance  record. 

The  report  f  oUows : 
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October  IS,  Iffl'Jt 
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tloii  CMm«i|B  Act  (poctod  334-9). 
HJ.  rai:  To  odofrt  tko  "nrto"  vodor  wtiM  <e  comidor  tbo 

awNrowo  roport  oo  S.  2811,  tbo  Forot«i  AmMmwo  Act 

o(»n(poMOd24».l23). 
3.2119:  Toowrovothtconforonco  rnort  oo  tbo  Forotn  As- 

MSlioeo  AeTol  1171  (pocsod  203-179). 

QoonHoeoil 

H.R.  69S7 :  To  approve  tho  bill  to  ntiMisb  tbo  Sowlootb  Na- 

tiOMi  RoerMlJoMi  MOO  i*  Idabo  (possod  388-9). 

kTxI8S :  To'adopt  tho  biu'^yini  thVPrMldo«t'MtiM>>itT  to' 
OMkoeortoifi  owovHoM  to  tho  ban  ini  nst  t  mKiimim  ifo 
IboH  tor  Fodoril  wnptoynMnt  (d«<ooiad  81-248). 
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lo  oppropriitient  caMinnind  boundary  cbaocoo  In  cortain 
notioMi  porta  (possod  303-2). 

H.Ro*.  788:  To  adopt  tbo  "rulo''  undor  wMtb  tocwHidor  S. 
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2010.  tbo  bill  amondint  tha  I  ntcrnational  Oavaiopinwit  Aa^ 

MCiotioo  Act(pasaad  135-30). 
S.  748:  To  appfoio  tbo  bM  aotnortzini  paymont  and  appro- 
priation of  tbo  U.S.  contribution  to  th*  fund  tor  tpoeial  op- 
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tbo  loocial  tunda  of  the  Attai  Ooveiopment  Bank  (paaaod 

255-132). 
S.  2010;  On  an  ainindwaiit  to  Intomationol  Ooootopmont 

AwocloBoo  bM  wMob  mM  hova  reduced  the  U.S.  annual 

comrtbtitlon  from  {880.008,000  to  M80.000.000  (defeated 
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dc H.R.  113M:  To  approve  an  antendment  to  the  bill  on  U.S.  dis-    No. 
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J52S,000  for  u*o  by  the  Committoe  on  Intamal  Security 

(passed  303-102). 
d*..  H.  Res.  847:  To  adept  tbo  reeeiutioa  avtborizhw  tbo  som  of 

»,128,00O  for  uao  by  tbo  Coaimtttoo  oo  Edoatioa  and 

Labor  (passed  318-77). 
Mar.  2  Quorum  call . 


...  Nk.29 

do.. 

do.. 


.1 


Yas. 


...do..  H.R.  11384  (i"979y:"frapp«wWbiiroiSnVlnVand^ 

pandlni  tbo  Hi«b-Spood  Ground  Traaoportaiiofl  Act  of 


Pnaaat 
Yn. 


61.. 


Nar.  6 
.do. 


.do. 


Preaoc 


24. 


25.- 
28- 


Fik.7 


27... 
28... 


29. 

30. 


do.... 


.do. 


31 

32- _. 

33 

34 

Fob.  8. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

.    do.. 

35 

1?:::::::::: 

Fob. 
...do.. 

...do.- 

.do....  H.R.  12089:  On  an  afflondmont  to  the  bin  ostabHsMnc  a  Spe- 
cial Aatlon  ORke  for  Orof  Abuse  Prevention  wbich  vvoirio 
bov* proveoted  tbo  Oiraetor  from  any  auttwrity  over  the 
Veterans'  Admlnisiration  (dafeeted  174-196). 

.di H.R.12eM<S.2a87):(hiflnalpassateofthat>i!lta«staMisba 

SpooM  Actio*  (N8co  for  Onif  Aboso  (passed  380-0). 

^MfiuB  call 

do —  fTlSS?:  On  a  motionio  saspond tho  rules  and  pass  the  btU 
anlargiwlfto  Aaadoaa  Rovobrtio*  Bicentannial  Coaunis- 
itos  and  to  iaara*!*  Us  o*tboriz*d  funds  (passed  329-38). 

do S.  1183:  To  saapond  tbo  rates  and  pass  the  amendment  to  tbo 

Older  Americana  Act  of  198S  (pasaod  350-23). 

da H.R.  7088:  To  saspondtberulesand  pass  the  bill  providinc  tor 

tb**itiWlabnwtof  tboTieicum  EnvironmootaJ  Center  in 
Peansytvania  (passed  361-8). 
H.R.  12186:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tbo  bill  extendinc 
addftienai  protectlan  to  bald  and  fotden  eodos  (panod 
SS2-7). 
H.R.  12741 :  To  sospaod  tbo  rules  and  pass  tha  bill  to  extend 
tbo  Federal  Water  PoUotion  Control  Act  throufh  June  30. 
1972  (passed  338-7). 
Quonifli  call 

*H'.'Roa. 'isi:  On'adopMw'oiF' the' resolution  to  astaUisb' a' 
House  Saioct  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions  (dofeeted  168-216X 
H.R.  10143:  To  approve  no  bHI  estaUisbint  an  Office  of 
Teebnoiocy  Assosnnent  in  tba  lensiative  branch  (panad 
286-118).  ^^^ 


Do. 
No. 


Yol. 


64.. 
66.. 


67. 
68. 


Yo*. 


Yes. 
Yos. 


Mar.    9 
...do.... 


-do. 


13 


Proeoat 

Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Proaeat 

Do. 
No. 


No. 


31... 
31... 


9    QoarnmcalL. 


do.-..  HJ.  12910:  To 
Hfflit  to  tISO 


ivo  tb*  bill  raisiac  tb*  tamperary  debt 
,000,000  tbrott(h  June  30,  1972  (passed 


Do. 
Yos. 


..-do 

...dc... 


QiiNwafalU. 
0*1.796:  - 


41.. 
4Z.. 
48.. 
46.. 

4B.. 


U 


Fob, 
.-.do. 

Feb.  17 
...do... 
...do... 


..do.... 


Yes. 


Proaeat 
Do. 
On 


47 

4a 

48 

Feb.  22 
.Fab.  23 
....do... 

50 

51 

...do.... 
...do... 

On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  co»- 
HJ.  Rea.  1025,  providint  a  procedure  for  settlement 
<d  tb*  LoniPboremea's  strike  on  the  west  coast  (passed 
288-170). 

H  J.  Roa.  1025  (S  J.  Roe.  197):  To  approve  tbo  rasotutmn  pro- 
vidinc  a  procedure  for  settlOBieat  at  tha  Lontsboreniea's 
stnko  as  anonded  tiy  stnkmc  out  all  after  tbo  enacttni 
dawao  and  sobstitgtint  tba  Seaat»-pasaad  SJ.  Res.  197 
(passed  214-139X 

(laenuncaH.- ., 

H.RT  US£b:  On  an  aniandment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity    Yea.' 

Ml  ivbkb  woaid  bevo  provided  a  straight  2-year  extensMm 

od  Dr«s«*t  QCO  pioiraau  (defeated  159- ?06) 
H.R.  12350:  On  llnal  passai*  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the    No. 

eoatinaaBo*  el  procrams  aalbenzod  under  tbo  Econooac 

OpportMitT  Act  o(  1984  (passed  234-127). 

Qaonoioil 

d* Do. 

H.R.  12881:  (Ml  an  laiindmant  to  the  Rural  Oevelopment    AbssaL> 

Act  of  1972  wbicbaoufbt  to  prevent  profitmakmt  poUuton 

fro*  racoivini  subsidies  (defeated  151-224). 

Suoruffl  caU Prosoat, 

.R.  12067:  To  adopt  the  contarence  report  on  the  foreiin    Yes. 
aaaistance  appropriations,  1972  (pasaod  213-167). 


73.. 

74.. 
75.. 
76.. 


77 


78.. 
78.. 
80.. 
81.. 


Mar. 
...do. 

...do. 


15 


83. 
84. 

86. 
88. 

87. 

88. 

88.. 


90.. 
91.. 
92.. 


1965  and  to  autborbo  appraprtotiona  of  SaiS  JOOjOOO  for  a 
3-yaar  period  (paaa*d  360-14). 
Quorum  call 

H.R.  2589:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  poss  tb*  Mtt'foqulrini'  Yw" 
prospective  jurors  in  Federal  courts  to  stato  tbeir  race  and 
occupoiioo  on  tbo  qualificatioo  form  (possed  316-27). 
H.R.  12828:  To  suapood  tbe  rulee  and  pass  the  bill  Increesing    Yes 
tienetits,  etc,  under  the  Vetoraos'  Education  and  Trainini 
Act  (passed  358-0).  * 

...  Mor.  8  Quorum  call Present. 

do..  S.659:OnanioltoototaMetbemotnnittsti«cting(4*i)neoo^'  Ho 

faracs  to  inaiat  upon  tbe  proviaions  on  busing  in  tbe  Mil  aa 
approved  originally  by  tha  House  (defeated  I39-270X 

dp —  S.  659:  On  a  motton  to  instruct  the  Houa*  conferoes  to  insist 

upon  the  busing  provisions  in  tbo  bin  aa  onginaily  paased 
by  the  House  (passed  272-139). 

M H.R.  1746:  To  approve  tho  confereaca  report  on  the  Eouai 

Emptoyment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972  (passed  303-110). 
....d*....  H.R.  11624  (S.  3244):  To  adopt  the  bSl  increasing  from 
t3.000.000  to  tS,060,000  tha  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions  for   the    Intornational    Transportation   Expoertioo 
^ passed  278-109). 

Quorum  call.. Present 

H.R.  10420:  On  pessage  of  the  Marino  Mammal  Ptotactkia    Yn. 
Act  of  1971  (passed  362-10). 

Quorum  caH 

H.R.  12410:  To  approve  the  bill  providing  for  thii  evidentiary '  Yiu 
use  of  prior  inconsistent  statements  by  witnesses  in  trials 
ia  tho  District  of  Columbia  ( passed  291-32). 
Mar.  14    HJ.  Res.  1097:  To  approve  the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appro-  Yo*. 
priations  Mil  for  fiscal  year  1972  (passed  364-16). 
Quorum  call 

-..do ::.:: 

HJL  12910:  To  approve  tha  conferaoce  report  on  legislaban 
to  increase  temporarily  the  puUic  debt  limit  (passed  237- 
150). 

do H.R.  11417:  On  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  National 

Railway  Passenger  Corporation  bill  which  requires  that  all 
officers  paid  in  eicaas  of  $60,000  be  paid  only  from  not 
profits  of  the  corporation  (passed  235-136). 

do H.R.  11417:  On  final  passage  of  tbe  amendments  to  tho 

National  Railway  Passenfor  Act  (passed  312-63). 
...  Mar.  16    S.  2097 :  To  approv*  tho  coiiforonco  raport  on  tbe  Drag  Abuse 

omce  and  TrsetaMnt  Act  of  1972  (possed  386-0). 
...Mar.  20    H.R.  8395:  To  suspood  tbo  rata  aad  paostbobdi  am*ndbtg 
tbe  Vocational  RabaWliUtion  Act  (passed  327-OX 

d*... .  H.R.  1 1948:  To  tusMod  tb*  rul*s  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing 

not  more  than  $30,000  annoatty  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Hague  Conference  on  Prbrato  I  ntornationai  Law  (passed 
315-18).  ^^^ 
dd H.R.  4174:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  a  bill  amend- 
lot  tho  Uniform  Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  in  certain 
caaes(  possed  332-7). 

Quorum  cad Proaeat 

HR.  13120:  To  pass  tba  biUmodifyii«  the  par  vriaool  UN    Yo*. 
dollar  (passed  342-43). 

Mar.  22   Quoram  call PmMt 

do Oft. 

HJi.  13592  (S.  2676):  To  pass  tbe  National  SkMe  Cell  Ana-    Yes. 
mis  Prevention  Act  (p*ss*d  391-0). 

Mar.  23    (Joorum  can Proooot 

..do....  H.R.  13995:  To  approve  the  1973  ligislatlvo  Apptopriatiaaa    Ye*, 
bdl  (passed  362-9). 
Quorum  can 

.  H.R.'  11 W6': oil Vn aiMndiiient'to the Watii^rPoftu^^^ 

Act  which  would  have  required  Industry  to  use  by  1981 
the  best  svaHaMe  waste  traataiant  teebnoiocy  (defoatad 
140-249). 

H.R.  11896:  On  an  amandmaat  to  tbe  Wator  Pollutioo  Control 
Act  whKh  sought  to  empoemr  tbe  Environmental  Pretoo- 
tion  Agency  to  review  and  volo  individual  discharie  per- 
mits issued  by  tbe  StobM(do<oatad  125-287). 

H.R.  11896:  Ob  an  aaandoMiitto  tba  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  which  sought  to  require  pitvato  firms  which  discharge 
into  munieipel  trootmont  sysMis  to  poy  uaer  charges  from 
their  shore  ot  tba  capHat  costs  of  aay  fedotaHy  funded 
municipel  troabaont  facdity  (dataatod  66-337). 

H.R.  1 1896:  On  an  amondmant  to  tbo  Wator  Pollution  Control 
Act  which  sought  to  provide  permits  to  control  the  dis- 
charge of  weata*  iaH  tb*  Nitioa's  autatways  (delHiad 


Do. 
Yea. 


No. 


Yea. 
Ya*. 


Yas. 


Yaa. 


Mar.  21 
...do.... 


.dou. 

.do.. 


27 
28 


9S d*..„ 


do. 


Do. 
No. 


N*. 


No. 


NO. 


Mar.  29    Quorum  caU 


do-..  H.R.  11896:  On  a*  amaodmantto  tha  water  PoHotion  Control 
Act  which  sought  to  strike  the  contract  authority  provision 
for  {18,000,000,000  for  waste  treabnent  grants  and  to  sub- 
stitute authorization  for  "no-year"  appropriations  but  on 
a  1-yesr  advance  basis  (defeated  161-232). 


Present. 
Ye*. 


eetober  18,  1972 


EXnnBNfiONS  OF  REMARKS 


375SS 


IN*.     1172 


.M*r.29  H.R.  11896:0* an aaiaadamrt to th*«MwP«hMaaCnM 
Act  that  piavid*!  puMie  b**fiflci  to  h*  bald  «ir  aavtay*** 
wlM  loo*  th*lr  oaiplaiwuat  la  th*  caa*  gf  aa  Indoatry 
nmlMt*  «*•!  tb*  ill«8id  rMtti  fiaa  a*y_ 
liniitn**  i 

d*....  H.R.  11886: 0»  a*  awdwiatti  tb*  i 

Act  that  dir*ili  tb*  Cn»tr**i*a>al 


108- 


101. 


..do. 


do.... 


102 

103 

-!:%. 

11 

10* 

do. 

" 

105 

do 

.. 

108 

....  Apr. 

12 

107 

....  Apr. 
do. 

17 

108 

-. 

109.... 

i« 


lU... 
114... 


lis... 

IIS... 


....do.... 


...do.... 

Apr.  18 

...do.... 


Apr.  19 
...do.... 


...do.... 
Apr.  20 


117... 
118... 
119... 


.do. 
.do. 


I  or  order  laaaod  uiid*r  tbli**t(jaM*d  27M18); 

rPiHMllM  Conbvl 

Afwgfte 

spray  irtistflM  and  rooycUni  of  «Miiai(|a***d  86-130). 
H.R.  11886:  On  an  amaadmantto the  WMorMMittoa  Ceatrol 

Act  that  would  pr*aatv*  tb*  rMti  •(  SMm  to  caatral 

diacbarfaa  fr*M  v**aats(paaBad  216-173). 
H.R.  118867$.  2770):  On  final  paiaap  of  tb*  F*d*ral  Watar 

Poltutiao  Control  Act (pMaod3i»T4). 

H!Kl»2:To'pmttrblH'aiMnditiittac^ 
th*  M*i«h*nt  Marin*  Act  ot  1936  (paiNd  374-01 

H.R.  13324:  To  peas  the  biH  autherWag  approprtotioos  for 
6  programs  of  tbe  Maritima  Adariaialnitoa  of  th*  Depart 
meat  of  Commorc*  (paaaad  364- 13X 

H.R.  13188:  Te  adopt  tba  bW  authorizing  appropriations  for 
tha  U.S.  CoaM  Guard  (paaaad  373-1). 

H.R.  13336:  Te  adopt  Uio  bW  aotboriBuig  $22,000,000  to 
linanoo  th*  operation  of  tbo  Arms  Control  and  Olaarmaaiaat 
Agency  for  a  2-yoor  period  (passed  348-20). 

Quoram  caN 

H.  Con.  Ros.  471:  T*  suspend  th*  r*l*s  and  pass  the  roaolu- 
tion  npraaaini  tha  sanaa  of  Conaroas  relative  to  the  plight 
ot  the  Swiot  Jews  (paaaad  360^ 

H.R.  13752:  Te  saapond  tiio  nriae  and  peas  tba  MH  to  provide 
for  tbe  intorim  lioansint  of  certain  tbarmoaloctric  goner- 
sting  plaato  (paaaad  294-78). 

Quorum  caH 

H.R.  45:  On  a'niotioii'ti)  roMmirit  to'tto  (^MmiittMon  the 
JodWary  tbe  Mil  o*tabli*ing  an  Inalituta  for  Continuing 
Studios  of  JuvonHa  Justica  (dafoatad  133-252). 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  10488:  On  an  amaadmont  to  tha  Pablic  BuUdinn 
Amandmanto  of  1972  to  rofulro  payawnt  of  "tbe  fair 
maitot  value"  of  Postal  Satviea  praparty  turned  over  to 
the  city  ot  Now  Yarli  (paaaad  196-1715. 

H.R.  10488 (S.  1736):  On  flnal  pa«a*a*of  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendmento  of  1972  (paaaad  W-40). 

H.R.  14070:  On  a  motien  to  roaolve  the  House  into  the  Com- 
mittoe of  the  Wbolo  Hoooe  to  ooosidor  tho  NASA  authoriza- 
tion MlUpnaad  349-2). 


Ym. 

Y*s. 

Ya*. 
Ye*. 


Yea. 
YaiL 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Proooot 

Yei 


Ye*. 


AbaaaU 

Praaaat 
Ya*. 


Preaent 
Yas. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


121... 

la... 

18... 


...do.... 

Apr.  25 
do-... 

Apr.  8 
...do.... 


Quorum 
.do 


124 do.. 


125. 
126. 
127. 


Apr.  27 
.do. 


H.R.  14070:  To  approve  tb*  bW  authorlifaii  appropriationa 
for  NASA  in  Saeal  y**r  1973  (p***ad  277^. 

Quorum  can 

H.R.  14108:  Te  paaa  tha  bill  authwUng  appropriations  for 
tiio  Natioool  Scioaee  Foondatioo  (p*a*od  329-16). 

Suorumcall 
.  Ros.  918:  On  a  mabon  to  lay  on  tho  tabia  the  roodutioo 
directing  the  Proaidaat  aad  Saeratny  of  Daianaa  to  fumiab 
ttie  Hooaa  of  ftopfaaaafitlvo*  fifl  IntataaUon  ooneoming 
cartain  specific  mUltaiy  activtti**  o(  th*  (hiltad  Stitaa  in 
Soutiioast  Asia  (paaaad  270-113X 
H.R.  14582:  Te  paaa  the  bW  making  aappla*iautal  appropria- 
tions forth*  R*ealy*ar  1972  (paaaad  344^6).      • 

Quorum  caH 

.do. 


Preaent 

Do. 
Y**. 

ProsMit 
Y*s. 


128..... 

18. 

130 


Ul. 


th*rulas  and  paaa  tha  Mil  odmding    Yo. 


132... 
133... 
134... 


US 

136.... 

U7.... 
1».... 

18.... 

140.... 


...do H.R.  12202:  On  on  amaadmantto  tha  aoeowmmit  Ewpl*»*»s 

H«aNh  Banafits  bHI  to  Induda  PaaW  SMvtoa  OMplay***  in 

tha  bHI  (paaaad  197-14«). 
...do H.R.  12202:  On  an  amandawnttothnCaiwinwaat  Eaiployoo* 

Health  BmMfib  MU  wbiob  waoM  h*M  radoood  the  Fodwal 

Governments  share  to  a  straight  S6  poroont  (dalaalad 

124-219). 
...do H.R.  12202:  On  final  paasaga  of  the  Oaeoraweut  Employe** 

H**lth  Banafita  Uficpaasad  238-110). 
May    1    S.  2713:  To  SBsaoad  tbe  rulee  and  paaa  tha  bHI  to  authorize 

tha  Attorney  Omwral  to  pravidacar* for  narcotic  addicto  oo 

probotion  or  pernio ' 
...do....  H.R.  12652:  To 

the  life  of  the  Cbmmlaalon  o*  CIvS  Rlibti  aad  expanding 

its  JuriadJction  to  indud*  dl*crhiii«aDaa  baeaua*  of  s*i 

(passed  264-66X 
...do....  H.R. 9676: To Sttspaadtb*r«l*s and p*aa tbe bW authorizing 

tbo  convoyanea  of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Tonnosaae 

tor  use  of  tb*  Univ*nitar  of  Tonnoaooo  (poaaad  318-8). 
...do H.R.  13334:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  paaa  tha  Mil  creating 

cortoin  new  poaMioaa  in  tha  Dopaitmant  of  th*  Tr**Miry 

(p**s*d  271-56). 
May    3    H.R.  13591:  On  a  bill  to  daaignaUlh*  national  I  aalituto  of 

Arlhritia  and  Metabolic  Dtaoaaas  aa  tba  National  Insbbtto 

of  Arthritis,  Motobolism,  and  Oigaobve  DIsaasas,  and  other 

purpooee  (poaaad  357-10). 


Yes. 


Y**. 

Pr*s*nt 

Oo. 
NO. 


Yes. 


...do....  H.R.  13089 
May    4 


approve  tho  MB  providing  for  axeleratloo  of 
programs  for  planting  tree*  on  natio**lMr**t  land*  (pass*d 


371-5). 
HJ.  Ras.  1174:  To  approve  a  **ppt*aMntal  ippropriation  of 

not  more  then  $1,MOAIO,000  to  odhnt  U.S.  contributions 

to  intomatioaal  finaoeial  inatitiiliona  b*a*uii  of  th*  d*- 

valoatiott  of  the  dollar  (paaaad  81-62). 

May    8    QuorumcaH 

...do H.R.  14718:  Te  ealhorizeesubOMly  uptot3il00il00for  tbe 

District  of  CohimMa  bus  campoaiaa  (dafoatad  SO-27DX 
May    9    H.J.  R*s.  55:  On  adoption  of  a  raaohrtion  authorizing  tho 

erection  of  a  mamonol  in  tbe  OMrict  of  ColumMa  in  honor 

of  the  Sooboas  (paaaad  364-41 
...dt....  H.R.  4383:  On  adoptioo  of  tho  Mil  outtorizing  the  OIBoo  of 

Management  and  Budget  to  ostaMiih  a  sysiM  geveming 

the  creation  and  oporaoon  of  advlaary  aommUlaoi  through- 

out  the  Federal  Gov*mm*nt  (paiaad  SS7-8)i 


MMIN*.     1972        M*a*ara.9U*riioa,  aad  result 


Vol* 


141 

lU 

IM 

145 

146 


May  10 

...do... 


H.R.  9212:  To  agree  to  tha  eanfaranee  report  on  the  Blaefc 


II 


.do. 
.do. 


147 do... 


la. 

149. 


150.. 
151.. 


ISZ.. 


Uing  DiaaHa  Act  of  1972  (paaaad  279-122). 

H.  Rat.  963:  To  adopt  the  "rulo"  uadar  which  to  conador 
H.R.  7130  coaeoming  tbe  minimum  waia  law  (paaaad 
338-57). 

3,658:  On  a  motton  totaMaa  motioolnstiMtlngHooseaaB- 
feroo*  to  insiM  upon  tbe  Homo  aatibuabii  amaadmeats  to 
tba  HMnr  Edocabon  BM  (dafootod  116-!n). 

S.  659:  On  a  motioo  to  inalniot  Houai  eaatoreoi  to  insist 
upon  the  House  antibusing  amindaiaati  to  the  Higher 
Educsbon  Bill  (paaaad  275-124X 

H.R.  7130:  On  approval  of  an  amaadmont  to  tbe  Erienborn 
sabstituto  (N.R.  14104)  for  tbe  minbnum  wege  bill  whicb 
sHorod  tbe  dollar  amounts  in  the  bHI  (paand  216-187) 

H.R.  7130:  On  approval  of  an  amandmaat  to  the  Erionbom 
substitito  (H.R.  14104)  for  tbo  minimom  tvege  bHI  wbicb 
sought  to  provide  overtime  poy  for  tranait  emptoyoea  who 
work  over  44  hours  a  week  and  on  Jan.  1,  1974,  for  all 
over  40  bears  a  week  (detootod  184-208). 

H.R.  7130:  On  an  amaadmont  to  the  Erianborn  substttuts 
(H.R.  14104)  for  Oie  minimum  vMgo  biH  that  sought  to 
strike  language  which  ostaMlsbos  youth  submlnTmum 
waae  rates  (defeotod  170-227). 

H.R.  7130:  Ti  attapt  tb*  Erianborn  substitute  (H.R.  14104) 
as  amonded  for  tbe  minimum  wage  Mil  reported  by  tbe 
commitlao  (paaaad  217-191). 

H.R.  7130:  On  final  paaaage  of  the  minimum  wage  bill  as 
amended  by  tho  aubatltiibon  of  Erienborn  proposel  (H.R. 
14104)  as  amaadad  (paaaad  330-78). 
May  15    QuorumcaH 

H.R.  7378 :  To  saapand  tbe  rules  end  paas  the  bill  ostoMisbing 


do.... 


.do. 


l«o. 
Ya*. 

Na. 

Yas. 

Yes. 
No. 

No. 

Y*l. 

Yes. 


V. 


.do. 


a  commlaaionto  atndy  the  gooerapbicel  boundanea  of  the 


153.. 
154.. 
155.. 

156.. 


157... 


158. 

159. 


May  16 

...00.... 

May  17 
...do.... 


do.... 


Mav  18 


160.. 
161.. 
162.. 

163.. 

164.. 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 

...^ 


NO. 
Ye* 

If*-. ...... ....00.... 

Yo. 

167 do.... 

Ye*. 

168 May  23 

168 do.... 

Yo. 

170. May  24 

Y*s. 

171 do.... 

Yes. 

in May  30 

173 do.... 

Yes. 

174 May  31 

175 do.... 

176 Juao   1 

177 do-.. 

Praaaat 
No. 

Yo*. 

Absottti 

178 do.... 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeels  (possed  S17-2S). 
H.J.  Res.  812:  T*  suspend  tiie  rules  end  pets  tha  bUI  author' 

Izing  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to  perticipete  in  planning 

a  national  monument  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roeeevalt 

(passed  330-«)i 
QuorumcaH 

iiiR .  1  ^62 :  Te  aroato'ttw  ooaferiiiiii  report' en'the'Suppie- ' 
mental  Appropriation  Bill  for  1972  (paeeed  339-33). 

H.R.  14582:  To  agree  to  a  S«nato  amendment  to  tbe  sapale- 
mental  aMropriation  bill  rodueiag  from  5270il00J)KI  to 
$1704100,000  funds  for  gianb  to  Oie  Nobonel  Railroed 
Paasoogor  (Corporation  (possed  300-70). 

H.R.  14734:  Te  opprove  the  MH  authorizina  appropriaboni 
tor  the  Deportment  of  State  aad  Om  ll£.  lafaraMttoo 
Ag*acy(aa*aad  306-65). 

Quorum  eai 

H.R.  14988:  On  an  amaodmant  to  tba  Oapartmant  of  State 
and  ralatad  agaades  apprepnolioa  bdl  which  would  have 
incrnaod  tbe  U.S.  contribution  to  tbe  United  NaUona 
from  $151 087250  to  $178.190,7$0  (dataatod  156-202). 

H.R.  14909:  On  an  amendmoat  to  tha  Oaparbneni  of  Justice 
appropriations  bill  to  sdd  $1,0004)00  tor  sateries  and  ex- 
peiisos  for  the  Buroeu  of  Prtaoas  (paaaad  178-165). 

H.R.  14888:  On  an  aaiandmoat  to  the  Doportmont  of  Juotioe 
appropriation  MU  wMcb  weald  bmw  added  8,5004)00  for 
tbe  OS.  Probotion  OMce  (defeated  141-lM). 

H.R.  14898:  On  an  aaiaadmant  to  tba  appropriation*  MH  for 
the  Dapartinaate  of  Stato,  Juatioo,  OoaHnono,  aad  tba  Ju- 
diciar*  wblcb  waold  have  delolad  $4564)00  for  the  opare- 
tion  a  tm  Subversive  AethrlUaa  Control  Board  (defeotod 
108-2061 

H.R.  1499^  On  an  aaModmant  to  the  appropriatiooa  bill  tor 
tho  Dopoitmoate  of  Stato,  Justiee,  Commawe,  aad  the  Ju- 
dietary  wMob  saaght  to  prohibit  paynoat  o(  (J.S.  Govern- 
ment omployoos  salaries  appnpcialad  by  this  act  who 
refuse  to  testify  botore  Coofreas  (dotoatad  132-198). 

H.R.  14989:  On  aa  aaMndmeat  to  tha  apprapriattons  Mil  for 
tba  Dopartmaate  ot  Stite,  Juatto,  CaaHaaioa,  etc,  wMch 
sought  to  prablblt  uso  of  ntodo  lor  wtrateps  on  ceaearaa- 
tions  of  mombon  of  Coagruaa  or  tho  Federal  Judiciary 
(defeated  17-231). 

QuorumcaH 

H.R.  6789:  On  paasaga  of  the  MU  te  aatablish  mining  and 
minani  reeooreh  eoatirs  (poaaad  272-33). 

H.R.  11627 :  Oo  paaaage  of  the  Motor  VobMo  laformattoa  end 
Cost  Savings  Act  (paaaad  294-30. 

torumcaH 

I.R.  15083:  Te  approve  tiie  appropriattoa  MH  lor  Hw  Oapart- 
m*at  of  Housing  and  Urban  Oavetapmeat,  aad  for  space, 
seloaeo,  and  veterans  agonclas  (paciad  367-10). 

H.  Ras.  991 :  Te  opprove  tbe  "rule"  under  which  to  eoosider 
Um  appropriatian  bHI  for  tiM  Daparbaant  af  Traasporte- 
Hon  and  rstatad  ageoolas  (paeead  3S8-6). 

H.R.  15097;  To  approve  ttie  approprlatton  bHI  for  tbe  Dopart- 
meat  of  Tranaportttion  and  related  atancias  (pasood 
367-1). 


Absaat* 

Do.< 


Do.> 


r. 


Footnotes  at  end  ot  taUe. 


Do. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yos. 
Ne. 
Na. 

No. 

No. 


Do.> 
OoJ 


Yo*. 
Yea. 
Yh. 


QuorumcaH 

H.R.  9668:  On  adopthm  of  tho  bHI  oiteodtng  and  expanding 
tbo  powars  of  tbe  Sobvorstve  Actbrttios  Control  Board  snd 
chai^ng  its  name  to  tbe  Fodaral  Intefaal  Saourlty  Boord 
(p*a*ad28-105). 

Quorum  caU 

h'r'  1818 :'  On  aii  'meiidmoai'to  tiM  PHbHc  Broadcaatiiig" 

Act  of  1972  which  sought  to  probttH  Um  Corporatwo  from 
making  gianto  to  or  i»atraets  odih  say  oarporatioo  or 
institution  whtob  peys  ite  oMcera  *mato«*e*^  p*r- 
torm*n  over  $42,990  per  year  (daMoM  168-182). 
H.R.  1818:  On  aa  am*adm*nt  to  ttM  PhMIc  Bnadcaating 
Act  of  1972  wbkh  sought  to  redaeo  dM  auBwrtiatiea  te 
V«4I004IOO  for  ftaeal  yeor  1973  aad  daMi  tile  authariza- 
lioo  for  1974  (defeotod  166-183). 


Do. 
^raa 
Yoa. 


37534 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  18,  1972 


Roiktn  No.      1972         Mouure,  QiMftion.and  rtstrit 


Vote 


179  JuM  1    H  R.  139U:  On  an  amandmtnt  to  Ois  Public  Bro«()c»rting 

Act  o<  ir2  th»t  prohibits  th*  Corpoation  from  conducting 

vo«»r  polls  or  QuMk  opinion  jurv«y»  r»l«6v»  to  any  »\»e- 
tions  (piu»<l  W3-1355. 
tan  do  H  R  139U  On  an  am*ndm«nt  to  the  Public  Brotdcaiting 
Act  o<  1972  *tMl«  in  tha  Committa*  ot  the  Whole  to  pro- 
hibit tl««  authorization  ol  any  funds  attar  tacai  yaar  1973 
until  GAO  audits  funds  tArou|b  fscal  ytir  1972  (pusod 


181 do. 


112 do.... 

l«3 do... 

Ig4 Juno    5 

185 do... 

186 do... 

187 do... 

188 do... 


189... 


.do. 


190 

191 

192. 

...  JuiM  6 
...  Juno  7 
do.... 

193 

do.... 

194 

195 

i::..!*.... 

196. 

...  JuM  12 

197 

do.... 

198 

do.... 

199 

200 

...  Jono  13 
do.... 

2D1 

...  JUM  14 

202. 

203 

do.... 

...  JufM  15 

204 

do.... 

169-165). 

H  R.  13918:  On  an  amandmant  to  tlia  PuMic  Boradcastinf 
Act  of  1972  to  prohibit  tha  suthoruation  of  any  funds  aftar 
facol  yaor  1973  until  GAO  audits  funds  through  iscal 
yoof  1972  similar  to  roll  call  180  m  Coaimittea  (dafeatad 

H  R  13818:  On  final  possaga  of  tha  PublK  Boradcasting 
Act  of  1972  (poss«l  256-69). 

H  Ras.  985:  To  agra*  to  tha  rasolwtlaa  authorizing  traval  by 
cartMK  mombors  and  staff  assttturti  of  tho  Committsa  oo 
PuWk  Worlts  to  tha  Unitod  Natioiw  Conftranco  on  Human 
EiKifonmont  to  ba  hald  in  Stockholm  in  Jun«  1972  (passad 
192-80). 

Quorum  call     - ir'-^-c:" 

S  1736:  To  approv*  tho  contarenca  raport  o«  tno  Public 
Buildinp  Amondmonts  of  1972  (passad  277-40). 

H  R  12674:  To  suspond  tha  rulas  and  pMS  tha  Nationil 
Comotanas  Act  of  1972  (passad  310-4), 

H  R  1031Q  To  suspond  tho  fulos  and  pass  tha  bill  to  establish 
tha  S«al  Buch  HatiOflal  Wildlifa  Refuge  (passed  314-0). 

H  R.  14731 .  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tha  bill  prohibit- 
ing tha  sfMoting  of  certain  birds,  fah,  and  other  inimsls 
from  aiivatt  (passad  310-S). 

HR  14106:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tha  bill  amending 
tlte  Wator  Roaourcas  Planning  Act  to  authoraa  incrused 
appropriations  (passed  317-0). 

Quorum  call . 


.do. 


H  R  15259:  On  approval  of  the  District  o<  (^umbia  appro- 
priation bill  for  1973  (passad  302-67). 

H.R.  14990:  On  approval  of  the  bill  to  authoriie  appropria- 
tioni  for  tho  Atomic  Energy  Commasion  (possed  367-2). 

Quorum  call i--;,:-l--' 

S  659:  On  adoption  of  the  confefence  report  on  the  Higher 
Education  Act  (passad  218-180). 

H  Res.  995:  To  adopt  the  ■rule"  under  which  to  consider 
H.R.  12S46  relative  to  tha  Armed  Forces  drug  treatment 

r)gram  (passed  303-0).  ^   „     „ 

10792(S.  3166):  To  approve  the  tMll  increasing  the  Small 
Business  Loan  ceiling  (passed  32CM}). 
H.R.  128a:  To  approve  the  bill  relating  to  tho  Armed  Forces 
drug  treatment  proram  (passed  322-1). 

Soorum  call r,;-,— rj" 
.R.  15418:  To  approve  the  1973  appropriation  bill  for  the 


Ye* 


Yet. 


Ye*. 


No. 
Yo*. 


Preaont 
Yes. 

Yos. 

Yao. 

Yes. 

Yei. 


ProMiit 
Do. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Present 
No. 

Yes. 


Ye*. 
Ye*. 


eaartnii 
67-3). 


ent  of  the  I  ntenor  and  relatod  aiancies  (passed 


205 do.. 

206 do.. 


367-3). 

H.R.  15417:  On  a  motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committoe  of  the  «fho(e  House  to  consider  tho  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Deportment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
related  aconcies  (passod  367-0). 

Quorum  ca« 

H.R.  15417:  On  an  amendment  to  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
whidi  southt  to  cat  S20.000.000  tor  the  eipenses  for  the 
Occupotionat  Safety  and  Heelth  Administration  (defeatod 
160-206). 

H.R.  15417:  On  an  amendment  to  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
to  exempt  frms  am  ploying  25  persons  or  less  from  com- 
pUsneomtb  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(passod  213-154). 

H.if.'l54l'7:  On  ao  amendmont  to  tho  HEW  appropriation  bill 
to  add    8364.000,000  for  various  education    programs 


Ye*. 
Absent' 


De.1 
Ye*. 


No.     1172        Moasara.  quottioR,  aid  raault 


Vati 


224 Jo«a22 


22S. 


22$ 


227.. 
22S.. 

Jui>o    26 

do.... 

229.. 

do..-. 

210.. 

JuM  27 

231.. 


232. do.... 


233. 
234.. 

235. 
23t. 


..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 


237 do... 


23J.. 
239.. 


June  28 
...do.... 


240 do... 


241... 

242... 
243... 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


244.. 

245.. 
246.. 


Jaoa29 
...do.... 
...do.... 


H.R.  15585:  On  an  amendment  to  tho  Treasury.  Poatal  Sorv-    No. 
ice,  and  general  Government  appropriations  bill  which 
sought  to  cut  the  number  of  personnel  paid  between 
}2l!b()0  and  S42.500  in  the  Executiva  Offica  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  908  to  549  (defeated  122-210). 

H.R.  15585:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv-    No. 
ice,  and  general   Government  appropriations  bill  which 
sought  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  chauffeur-driven 
automobiles  except  for  the  President  ot  the  United  States 
f defeated  121-205). 

H.R.  15585:  On  final  passage  of  the  appropriations  bill  for    Yes. 
the  Treasury  Department,  Postal  Service,  and  general 
(iovernment  (passed  321-11). 

(Juorumcall Absent.' 

H  R.  1S507   To  approve  the  National  Capital  Transportation       Do.> 
Act  of  1972  (passed  282-75). 

H.R.  11586:  On  final  passage  of  the  appropriations  bill  for       Do.' 
PuMic  Worhs,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated agencies  (passed  345-17). 

Quorum  call Do.' 

H  R.  15495:  On  an  amendment  to  the  military  procurement       Do.' 
authorization  bill  which  sought  to  cut  {350,000,000  for 
Safeguard  procurement  (defeated  116-258). 

H.R  15495:  On  an  amendment  to  the  military  procurement       Do.' 
authorization  bill  which  sought  to  delete  $445,000,000  lor 
the  further  development  of  the  B-1  bomber  (defeated 
94-279). 

H.R.  15495:  On  an  amendment  to  the  military  procurement       Do.> 
authorization  bill  which  sought  to  prohibit  tha  building 
of  an  ABIM  site  in  Washington,  D.C.  (defeated  129-261). 

H.R.  15495:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Military  Procurement       Do.' 
Authorization  bill  which  sought  to  terminate  funds  on  Sept 
1,  1972,  for  deployment  of  U.S.  military  personnel  or  con- 
duct of  U.S.  military  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  (de- 
feated 152-2U). 

H.R.  15495:  On  final  passage  ot  tha  bill  to  authorize  appro-       Do.' 
pnabons  tor  military  procurement  (passed  334-59). 

H.  Res.  1021 :  On  the  motion  to  call  for  the  previous  question       Do.> 
on  the  "rule"  under  which  to  conrder  H.R.  15390,  the 
Public  Debt  Limitation  bill  (passed  206-180). 

H.R.  15390:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  4-       Do.i 
month  extension  ot  the  present  temporary  level  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limitation  (passed  211-168). 

Quorum  call. Oo.< 

H.R.  13955:  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the       Do.' 
Legislative  Branch  appropriations  bill  (passed  380-8). 

H.R.  13955 :  On  a  motion  to  table  a  preferential  motion  which        Do.' 
would  provide  funds  for  preparation  of  final  plans  tor  tlie 
extension  of  the  west  front  ot  the  Capitol  (defeated  186- 
206). 

H.R.  13955:  On  a  motion  which  would  provide  funds  for       Du.> 
preparation  of  final  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  (defeated  181-197). 

H.R.  14734;  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the       Do.> 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  (passed  314-77). 

H.R.  15587:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  6-        Do.< 
month  extension  of  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  (passed  273-110). 

()uorum  call 

-do. 


(passod  212-163). 
H.R.  15417: 


2B7. 
208. 


.do. 
.do. 


20i Jmo  19 

210 do.... 


211. 


212. Jimo  20 

2U JIMW21 

2U. do.... 


On  an  aaMfldmant  to  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
whKii  southt  to  add  (15.000,000  for  bilingual  educational 

groRrams  (defeated  143-206). 
.  13417:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committoo  tho  HEW 
appropriation  bdi  (dotoatad  137-208). 
H.L  15417:  On  fii^  passage  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Oopartmaat  of  Haalth,  Education,  and  Watfar*  and  raUtod 
agencies  (passad  277-60). 

auorum  call 
.R.  13694:  To  suspend  the  rulas  and  pass  tha  bill  satborizing 
additional  appropriations  and  expanding  the  authority  of 
tha  Afliarican  Revolution  Bicantennial  Commission  (d»- 
faatad  174-165:  a  2/3  vote  being  nacassanr). 
S.  3343 :  To  suspend  the  rulas  and  pass  tha  btit  to  increese  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grant  payaUa  for  spociatiy  adapted 
housing  for  disaMad  vetarans(passad  341-OX 
Quorum  call 


No. 

No. 

Ya*. 
No. 


PraaaoL 
Ya*. 


Ye*. 


do. 


215.. 

216.. 

217 

2U.. 

219.. 


220.. 

221.. 
222.. 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Jaoo  22 

...do.... 


...do. 

...do. 
...do. 


H.  Ras.  996 :  On  the  motion  to  call  for  the  previous  quesbon  on 
tha  "rule"  undar  which  to  consider  H.R.  14370,  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  AssisUoca  Act  of  1972  (possed  223-185). 

Quorum  caH 

.do. 


.do. 
do. 


H.R.  14370:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  to  the  Committea  on  Ways  and  Means 


(dofairtod  157-241). 


223. 


.do. 


.  14370:  On  final  passage  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistanca  Act  of  1972  (passed  274-122). 

QoonimoU 

H.R.  15585:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ica,  and  genaral  Government  appropriations  bill  which 
saufht  to  reduce  J2, 000,000  for  salariu  and  expenses  ot 
tho  Oike  of  Telecommunications  Policy  (defeeted  148- 
188). 

H.R.  15585:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  Genaral  Government  appropriations  bill  which 
sought  to  deletetlOO.OOO  for  the  (Commission  on  Executive, 
Legniative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  (defeated  135-196). 


Do. 

Yes. 


Present 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No. 


Yas. 

Present 

No. 


No. 


247 

do...- 

248 

do.... 

249 

do..- 

zso.. 

251.. 


2S2. 
253. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


do 


254 

do — 

255 

2S6 

..  Jona  30 
do-... 

257 

do.... 

258 

do 

230 

do 

260 


261. 
262. 


2>3. 


...do.... 
...do.... 


H.R.  15690:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  appropriations  bill  which 
sought  to  provide  a  limitation  of  $20,000  in  farm  subsidies 
excluding  sugar  and  wool  (defeated  189-192). 

H.R.  15690.  On  an  amendment  to  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  appropriations  bill  which 
sought  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of  food  stamps  to  house- 
holda  who  ne«d  assistance  because  any  member  of  such 
houaahold  is  on  strike  (defeated  180-lM). 

H.R.  15690:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion programs  (passed  345-33). 

H.  Res.  1019:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  ot  H.R.  14163  to  indemnify  farmers  and 
ranchers  whoae  domestic  animals  are  killed  by  predatory 
animals  (detested  102-260). 

()uonimcall 

H.  Ra*.  1030:  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider 
H.R.  15692  concerningthe  interest  rate  on  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans  (passed  348-6). 

H.R.  15692:  On  a  motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to 
consider  the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans(passed  341-1). 

H.R.  1 5692 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
on  the  bill  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans  which  sought  to  move  the 
retroactive  date  from  July  1,  1971,  to  June  1,  1972  (de- 
feeted 161-163). 

H.R.  15692:  Cn  final  passage  ot  the  bill  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est rata  on  Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans 
(passed  325-9). 

(Juorum  call 

H.R.  15585:  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Treaaury,  Postal  Service,  and  (>*neral  Government  appro- 
priations bill  (passad  341-3). 

H.J.  Res.  1238:  To  approve  the  resolution  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  disaster  reliel  (passed  355-1). 

(luorum  call 

H.R.  15390:  One  motion  to  substitute  for  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  Public  Debt  Limitation  bill  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  (defeated  83-253). 

H.R.  15390:  On  a  motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  Public  Debt  Limitation  bill  providing  a  20-percent 
increase  in  soaal  security  benefits  and  other  changes  in  the 
social  security  law  (passed  302-35). 

Qvorum  call 

H.R.  15635:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (passad  337-12). 

H.R.  15657:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Comprehen- 
sive Older  Americans  Services  amendment  (passed  351-3). 


Do.' 
Do.' 
Do.) 


Do.' 

Do.' 
Do.' 


Do.' 
Do.' 


Do.1 


Do.1 


Do.i 


Do.' 
Do.i 


Do.' 

Do.' 
Do." 


Do.1 


Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
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RoUcall  No.     1972        Maaaura,  question,  and  roMiit 


Veto 


2(4  July  17    H.R.  13152:  To  suspond  tha  ruloa  and  paai  tha  bW  for  tha 

Control  sod  Conaorvatioa  o(  Prodatory  Animal*  (p«*sod 

277-74). 
XS  .  July  18    H.  Res.  1027:  On  adoption  ol  tho  "rulo"  undar  which  to 
consider  H.R.  15081,  tha  NoMoaal  Haart,  Blood  Vassal, 

Luof .  and  Blood  Act  of  1972  (pasaod  373-4). 
2«g  do....  H.R.  15081  (S.  3323):  On  approval  of  tha  National  Heart. 

Blood  Vassal,  Lung,  and  Bload  Act  of  1972  as  amaodad 

(paaaad  380-10). 
2(7    do H.R.  1445S:  On  adoption  of  tha  bill  extending  and  revising 

the  program  for  tha  caatrol  and  pravantioo  of  communi- 

calila  disaaaa*  (pa*sad  386-2). 
2ct  do....  H.R.  14424:  On  paiaaaa  ot  tha  bill  to  establish  a  NaUoool 

InstituU  of  A^  (paasad  380-10). 
269    July  19    H.  Res.  1018:  on  adoption  of  tha  "rule"  under  which  to 

conaidar  H.R.  13853, tiia  Emarnocy  Communitity  Facilitiaa 

and  Public  Invastmant  Act  of  1972  (pasaad  25»-122). 

270 ....do 'Quorum  call 

271'  '. do H.R.  13853:  On  an  amendment  to  tha  Emergency  Community 

Facilities  and  Public  Investment  Act  to  forbid  funding  in 

any   fiical   year   where   the   proiaetad   deficit   exceeds 

$a5,000,000,000  (in  Committea  ot  tha  Whole)  (pasaad 

197-194X 

272     do....  H.R.  138S3:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Community 

FKilities  and  Public  Investment  Act  to  forbid  funding  in 
any  yeer  where  the  proiaetad  deficit  exceeds  (20,000,- 
000,000  (in  House  as  sudi)  (passad  20&-192). 

273       do H.R.  13853:  On  final  passage  of  the  Emorgancy  Community 

FacKitias  and  Puttie  Invostmont  Act,  as  amended  (dafaatod 
189-206) 

274    July  20    Quorum  caH 

275 da H.R.  15641:  On  final  passaca  of  the  bill  to  authorize  con- 
struction at  military  installations  (passad  371-17). 

278 do H.R.  15580:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill 

amending  tha  OistrKt  of  CMamhia  Polica  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  in  order  to  make  tha  pay  increase  retroactive  to 
Mar.  1  (defeated  164-201). 

277  ...  July  24    Quorum  call 

278  do H.  Res.  1024:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  undar  which  to  con- 

sider H.R.  13366  providing  coapansation  for  losses  result- 
ing from  the  ban  on  cyclamate*  (pasaad  270-77). 

279 do H.R.  13366:  On  approval  of  the  bill  providing  compenaation 

for  losses  resulting  from  the  ban  on  cydamates  (passed 
177-170). 

280       July  25    Quorumcall 

211  do H.R.  14542:  Te  approve  the  bill  relating  to  Air  Force  officers 

authorized  strength  (pa«Md  268-12^ 

nt__ July  26    Quorumcall 

7ff     do H.R.  12807;  On  an  amendment  to  the  architeet  and  enginaars 

selection  bill  which  sought  to  require  egoncy  heads  to 
solicit  design  proposal*  including  life  cyde  costs  and 
qualifications  with  3  arcMtaet-aniiooof  firm*  (defeated 
114-276). 

284 July  27    Quorum  caH 

285 do H.  Res.  1057:  On  adoption  oftha"privioiioqaastiDn"  on  tha 

"rule"  under  which  to  coaaider  the  eoafarence  report  on 
H.R.  12931,  the  Rural  Davalapmant  Act  of  1972  (passed 
214-162). 

2K  do H.R.  12931:  To  approve  the  contaranca  report  on  the  Rural 

Development  Act  of  1972  (paaaad  33S-36). 

287 July  31    H.R.  5741:  To  suspend  the  rulaa  and  pas*  the  bill  authorizing 

the  transfer  of  surplu*  LltMity  ship*  to  States  for  use  in 
marine  life  conservation  protrams (paaaad  325-2). 

288 do H.R.11300:Tosuspendtherula*andpa«»thebillpermitting 

certain  hydrofoil  vassals  to  receiva  additional  mortpge 
benefits  under  the  Merchant  Marina  Act  of  1936  (pas*ad 
332-1). 

289 do S.  2227:  To  suspond  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  provide  the 

Congressional  Raeord  to  lihrarie*  of  the  highest  appellate 
court  of  each  State  (passed  333-1). 

290 Aug.    1    H.R.  7130:  On  a  motion  to  diia^raa  to  the  Senate  amend- 

moots  to  the  minimum  wata  biU  and  to  aak  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  (dafaatad  190-198). 

291 do....  H.R.  15474:  To  approve  the  National  Cooloy's  Anemia  Control 

Act  (passad  377-11). 

292 Aug.  2  H.R.  15418:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  1973  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  DoMrtmeat  of  the  Interior  and 
ralatad  agendas  (passad  378-9). 

2S3 do H.R.  14146:  To  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  bill  to 

auttiorize  tlte  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  administer  the 
program  in  lieu  of  the  Secralary  of  Commerce  (pasaad 

ai-iin. 

294 do....  H.R.  14146:  To  ameM)  the  Coastal  Zona  Manaoement  bill  to 

provide  free  and  ready  acoaas  to  public  baodies  (defeated 

190-191). 
295 do....  H.R.  14546  (S.  3507):  On  final  paasaia  of  tha  Coastal  Zona 

Manacamaot  biU  (pasaad  376-6). 
296 Aof.    3    H.  Res.  1071:  To  adiipt  the  "rulo    undar  which  to  consider 

H.R.  15989,  the  International  Econoaiic  Policy  Act  of  1972 

297 do-...  H.R.  15988  (S.  3726):  On  an  amondoiant  to  the  International 

Economic  Policy  Council  bW  whMi  limit*  the  existonca  of 
the  council  to  fiscal  year  1973  (paaaad  192-174). 

298 do H.R.  15989(3.3726):  On  an  amendment  to  the  International 

EooaoBiic  Policy  Council  bill  rewoving  tha  Presidant's 
authority  to  control  tha  export  of  cattle  hides  (paaaad 
177-158). 

299 Aug.    7    Quorumcall 

300 do....  H.R.  12101  (S.  28S4):  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tha  bill 

relating  to  annuitiea  of  widoiiva  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
(pasaad  281-97). 

301 do H.K.  15883:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  provide 

for  expanded  protedion  of  foraagn  oMcials  and  other 
purposes  (passed  380-2). 

302. do S.  3645:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tha  bill  amending  the 

United  Stales  Inhxinatioa  aad  Exdiange  Act  of  1948  relat- 
ini  to  Radio  Ftaa  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  (passad 
375-7). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  taU*. 


Ya*. 
Ya*. 
Ya*. 
Ya*. 
Yes. 

No. 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


Prasant 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Present 
Ye*. 


Yes. 


Present. 
Yes. 

Present 
No. 


Prasant 

No. 


Absent' 
Yes. 

Ye*. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Absent' 

Da> 

DC 


RoHcaUNo.     1972         Maasuta,  qitaation,  and  result 


Vote 


303 

304 

305 


306. 
307. 
308. 


Aat.7 


.do. 


...do... 


309 

310 


311 do. 


312. 


313. 
314. 

315. 


.do-... 


316. 


317 do.... 


318. 
319. 


320.. 


do-... 


321. 


322.. 
323.. 
324.. 

325.. 

326.. 

327.. 

328- 
329.. 


330.. 


331 do- 


332. 
333. 


334. 
335- 
336. 


Do.' 

337... do    - 

338 do.... 

Ye*. 

No. 

339 dOL... 

No. 

340 do.... 

Praiant 
Yes. 

341..„ do... . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

342 do.— 

S.  1819:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  paa*  the  bill  relating  to    No, 
the  Uniform  Reiocatioo  Atsistanc*  Act  of  1970  (paaaad 
374-lff). 
H.R.  11357:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pa«*  the  bill  to  iitend    Yes. 
coveraae  and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
undar  the  National  Ubor  Relations  Act  (pasaao  285-65). 
H.R.  1&376:  To  suspend  the  rulas  end  paa  tha  bill  revising    No. 
the  method  of  computing  weg*  rate*  uadai  the  Service 
Contract  Act  ot  19(5  (paMad  m-10}). 

Quorum  call -. — . 

do „  Oo. 

Auft,    9    H.R.  1  690;  On  adoption  of  the  confaranea  report  on  Agri-    Yes. 
cultuie-Environmental  and  Consumar  Protection  apprtn 
priations  for  1973  (passed  317-80). 
do         H.R.  15417;  On  adopt'on  of  the  eoafarence  report  on  tha    No. 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  tor  1973 (pasaad  240-167) 

.(to H.R.  15417;  On  areeing  to  the  Senate  emandmeflt  on  pay-    Yes. 

moot  to  the  Corporation  for  fwWIt  Broadcasting  in  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  hM  (paaaad  373-^7) 
H.R.  15927:  On  an  amandmant  to  tha  bHI  relating  to  the    Yes. 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  sought  to  increase  the 
amount  paid  by  employees  and  tfie  railroad  from  9195 
percent  to  13  3  percent  (defaatad  104-289). 

.do MR.  15927;  On  approval  ol  the  bill  previdii»  a  20-percant    Yes. 

increase  m  annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
(passad  398-1).  ^     ^ 

Aof.  10    Quorumcall - Prasant 

H.R  16029;  On  an  amendment  to  the  Foreigfl  Assistance  bill    No. 

which  sought  to  eliminate  aid  for  Brazil  (defeated  65-325). 
H.R.  16029:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Auistanca  bill    No. 
ttiat  sought  to  change  the  ehectiva  data  ol  U.S    pullout 
from  Indochina  from  Oct  1,  1972.  to  Dec  31.  1972  (de- 
faatad 109-304). 
do..  .  H.R.  16029:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  bill    Yev 
to  strike  from  the  bill  the  section  calling  for  the  United 
States  to  pull  out  from  Indochina  by  Oct  1,  1972  (pasaad 
228-178). 
H.R.  16029:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  bill    Yes. 
to  strike  out   language  tfiat  restores   tha   President's 
authority  to  regulate  Rhodesian  chroma  imports  (passad 
253-140). 

do        H  R  16029;  On  final  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  bill    Yes. 
as  amended  (passed  221-172). 
Aug.  14    S.  2956:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  make  rules    Yes. 
governing  the  use  of  the  armed  foroas  of  the  United  States 
in  the  absence  of  a  dec^ation  of  war  (passad  344-13) 
H.R.  6957;  To  adopt  tha  confaranea  repiart  on  tha  biH  to    Yes. 
establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  other  purpetas  (passed  361  -CO 
do        H  R   15C92   To  approve  the  canferance  report  on  tha  biU    Yes. 
reduang  the  interest  rate  on  SBA  diaastar  loans  (passed 

358-1).  „ , 

Aui.  IS    Quorumcall Projoot 

""do lildo"'!"""""!"""!"""""""""""""    Do. 

"*do        H.R.  16254:  To  approve  the  Disaster  ReiM  upplamaRtal    Yes. 
appropriation  bill  (paasad  392-0). 
do..      H.J.  Res.  1278:  On  approval  of  the  bill  making  further  con-    Yes. 

tinuing  appropriations  for  hecal  year  1973  (passad  378-8). 
do        S.  3824:  To  pats  the  bill  authorizing  1973  appropriations  for    Ya*. 
the  Corporation  for  Public  B(oadcastint(passad  377-8). 

Aug.  16    Quorumcall PresaH 

do     .  H.  Res.  1094:  On  a  motion  to  adopt  tha  resolution  providing    Yes. 
for  the  consideration  ot  conference  reports  on  the  same 
diy  repotted  (defaatad  159-223). 
H.R.  18071 :  On  an  amandmant  to  the  Public  Works-Econom  ic    Yes 
Devalopaient  bill  that  sought  to  redoca  the  time  any  em- 
ployao  may  racaiv*  ahampwymant  baaafttx  from  78  weak* 
to  52  waoks  (defaatad  161-201).  ,     ^ 

H.R.  16071;  On  an  amandmant  to  the  Public  Works-Economic    V 
Oevelopmaflt  bill  that  would  compensate  individuals  who 
lose  their  jobs  as  a  resatt  of  Fadacal  aavinMimaiital  orders , 
setting  up  a  special  catecory  for  "unemployment  compan- 
satiofl*' (defaatad  161-2(51). 
do        H.R.  16071:  On  final  passage  of  the  PublK  Works-Economic    No 

Devaiocniant  bHI  (pasaad  28^-92). 
do         H.R.  15417:  To  ovarrid*  tha  Pre*ideof'i  veto  of  the  1973    No. 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departmaot*  of  Labor,  HEW.  and 
related  aganoa*  (defeated  203-171;  I  H  vote  being  nec- 
essary).   

Quorum  call fitnm 

do Do. 

H.  Res.  1090:  On  adoption  of  the  "ruta"  undar  which  to  ean-    Ya*. 
sider  the  Eiiual  Edocatlonal  Opportunitlea  Act  of  1972 
(passad  318-72). 

Quorum  caH - P'ase 

H.R.  13915 :  On  adaption  of  an  amandmant  to  the  Equal  Edu-    Yaa. 
cational  Opportunities  Act  wMch  dahnee  the  neighbarhood 
as  the  appropriate  basis  for  detarminini  public  school  as- 
signments rather  than  an  appropriate  basis  (passod  254- 
131). 
H.R.  13915:  On  adoption  ot  an  amendment  to  the  Equal  Edu-    No. 
cational  Opportunities  Act  which  sought  to  increese  the 
authorization  by  $1,500,000,000  annually  tor  title  I  (de- 
feated 129-252). 
H.R.  13915:  On  ai  amendaiaBt  to  the  Equal  Lducattonal    No. 
Opportunities  bill  to  strike  out  laBgitaca  that  authenzas 
busing,  other  than  busingto  tha  school  naarast  to  the  stu- 
dent s  rasidanca  (defeated  174-211). 
H.R.  13315:  On  an  amandmant  to  the  Eqttal  Educattooal    Yes. 
Opportunities  biM  whk±  would  sHaw  court  orders  and 
school  deaefregation  plans  alraady  in  affaet  to  be  reopened 
and  madified  to  comply  with  the  provislem  of  this  bili 
(passed  245-141). 
H.R.  13915:  On  an  amendmeat  to  the  Equal  Educational    No. 
Opportunities  bin  that  spadfied  that  provisions  of  the  bill 
comply  with  the  14th  amandment  to  the  Constitution 
(defaatad  154-223). 


do.... 


Aog.  17 

...do 

...do.... 
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34S 

.  Ai«.17 

344 

....do... 

345 

....do... 

348 

.  Atti.  18 

347. 


348. 


.do. 


349. 


350.. 


do....  H 


Sopt  5 


351. 
352. 


.do. 


353 


Sopt.  6 


.do. 


354.... 
355.... 

....  Swt.   7 
do... 

358.... 
357.... 

....  sopt.n 
do.... 

358 

359 

....  Sopt.l2 
do.... 

360 

....  So«tl3 

381 

dOL... 

362..... 

d«..-. 

383 

do.... 

364 

365 

....  S»pt.l4 
do.... 

366. 

367. 
381. 


-do — 
-do.... 


369 

370 

-...  Sopt  19 
do.... 

371 

di..  . 

372..... 

do.... 

373 

374 

375 

....  Sopt  20 

do-.... 

do.... 

378 

do.... 

377 

378 

379 

380 

...  sopta 

do 

do 

do.... 

381 

do.... 

H.R.  13915:  On  an  amondmont  to  the  E<]u*<  Education*)    No. 
Opportunities  bill  wtiich  sought  to  provida  for  freedom  of 
transfer  refardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color  (defeated  123- 
255). 
H.R.  13915:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Equal  Educational  Op-    No. 
portunitios  btO  which  would  have  spocifM  that  nothinf  In 
the  bill  wat  intended  to  violate  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
jtitutlOB  (defeated  17S-197) 
H.R.  13915:  On  final  passage  of  the  Equal  Educational  Oppof-    Yos. 

tunities  bill  as  amended  (passed  282-102). 
HJ.  Roe.  1227:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  approving  the    Yes. 
aocsptanco  by  the  President  of  the  interim  agreement 
between  the  united  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sxial- 
itt  RepoMics  relative  to  the  limitation  of  stntetk  offensive 
anus  (pssMd  329-A 
H.  Res.  1102:  On  approval  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con-    Yes. 
stder  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  sitend  and  amend 
the  Export  /Wministration  Act  of  1969  and  to  establisti 
the  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy  (passed  194- 
111). 
S.  3726    On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to    Yes. 
extend  and  amend  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
and  to  establish  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  (pessw)  183-124). 

Res.  1095    On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to    Absent' 
consider  H.R.  14847.  the  bill  relating  to  the  levying  and  col- 
leetion  of  charges  on  persons  traveling  by  air  (pessed 
213-23). 
H.R.  13089:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to    Yes. 
provi<le  for  acceleration  of  prtigraras  for  the  planting  of  trees 
on  national  forest  lands  in  need  of  reforestation  (passed 
303-1). 
H.R.  12350:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to    Yes. 
provide  lor  the  continuation  of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (passed  223-97). 
H.  Res.  ::06    On  adoption  of  the  resolution  expressing  the    Yes. 
seme  of  the  House  on  the  tragic  itillings  of  the  Israeli 
Olympic  teem  membofs  at  the  20th  Olympiad  at  Munidi 
(passed  346-0). 
HR  I35U   On  oassage  of  the  Wheat  Research  and  Promo-    No. 
^on  bill  (defeated  122-235). 

Quorum  call Preserrt. 

H  R    2:  To  apofove  the  conference  report  oh  the  bill  to    Yes. 
establish  a  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Htiltb 
Sciences  (passed  309-13). 

Quorum  caM . -  Present 

il.R.  15550:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  the  Committee  on    Yes. 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  bill  conveying  to  'he  city  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  (passed 
213-38).  ^ 

Quorum  call Present 

H.R.  15188:Onamotlontorecoramittot1ieCo(nmitteeonthe    No. 
Judiciary  the  bill  amending  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (defeated  53-297). 
H.  Res.  1115:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con-    Yes. 
sider  H.R.  15495.  military  procurement  authormtion  for 
fiscal  yeer  1973  (passed  347-23). 
H.R.  15495:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  WH  for    Yes. 
military  procurement  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972 
(passed  336-43). 
H  R.  14896:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Child    Yes. 

Nutrition  Act  (passed  379-0) 
H.  Res.  1114:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con-    Yes. 
sider  H  R   16593.  mailing  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1973  (passed  342-34). 
Suenmcall Present 
.R  16593:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriations    Yes. 
bill  wfiich  added  1100,000,000  of  funds  transfer  authority 
for  the  further  use  of  civilians  in  KP  duties  (passed  26^ 
116). 
H.R.  16593 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriations    No. 
bill  wftieh  sought  to  terminate  U.S.  troop  involvement  in 
Indochina  within  4  months  conditioned  upon  the  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  and  a  full  accounting  of 
the  missing  in  action  (defeated  160-2t)8). 
H.R.  16S93:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  approoriations    No. 
bill  that  proposed  a  5  percent  reduction  of  funds  in  the 
bill  actually  spent  m  fiscal  year  1973  (defeated  98-256). 
H.R  16593:  On  final  passageof  thebill  maisngaporoDr'ations    Yes. 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1973  (passed 
322-40). 

QeoriM  can -_ Present 

H.R.  >e6S4:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  sppropna-    Ne. 
tions  bill  to  exempt  firms  employing  15  persons  or  less 
from  compliance  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (passed  191-182). 
H.R.  16*54:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  Appropri-    No. 
ations  bill  which  sought  to  add  tlS,000,000  for  bilingual 
adueatiorMl  programs  (defeated  162-207). 
H.R.  16654:  On  final  passage  of  ttie  bill  making  appropria-    No. 
tions  fo<  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  veer  1973 
(pssswl  324-51). 

Quorum  call Present 

do  Do. 

H.R.  15003  (S.  3419):  On  fhial  passac*  of  tfie  Consumer    Yes. 

Product  Safety  Act  as  amended  (passed  319-50). 
H.  Res    1122    On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to    Yes. 
consider  H  R    1670S.  malting  appropriations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  and  related   programs  for  fiscal  year  1973 
(passed  239-98). 

Queruin  caU Present 

do Do. 

do Da 

H.R.  1670S:  Oi\  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropri-    No. 
ations  for  forettn  assistance  and  related  programs  which 
sought  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  guarantee  or  insure 
future  foreign  investments  (defeated  141-167). 
H.R.  1670S:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropria-    Yes. 
tions  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs  for  nscal 
yeer  1973  (passed  169-141). 


RoOean  Ne.     1972        Measure,  question,  and  rasutl 


Veto 


382 


383. 

*»-.. 

3M 

do... 

385. 

386. 

Sept.  26 

do... 

387. 

Sept  27 

388. 

do... 

389.. 
390.. 

Sept  28 

do... 

.t 


391... 

do.... 

392... 
393... 
394... 
395.- 

Oct  2... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

396... 

do... 

397... 

d».... 

398-. 

do.... 

399.- 
400.... 
401.... 

Oct     3 

do 

do..-. 

402.- 

403- 
404.- 


405. 
406- 


...do.... 

...do.... 


Oct.     4 


407 d».. 


w..... 

d».... 

409 

do.... 

410 

do..-- 

411 

do.... 

412 

....  Oct    5 

H.  Res   1132:  On  adoption  of  tjj^^rulo"  under  which  to    Absent  • 
consider  H.R.  16754,  mskij»(  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Depa»fment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1973  (pessed  276-15). 

H.R  16754:  On  flnal  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations       Do  > 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1973  (passed  292-13). 

H.  Res  1133:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the       Do  • 
President  to  approve  an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  with  respect  to  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  (passed  307-4X 

orumcall Present 

R  11 21:  On  final  passage  of  tfie  bill  to  establish  the  Gateway    Absent> 
National  Seashore  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  (passed  350-4). 

H.J  Res.  1306:  To  approve  the  Joint  resolution  making  further    Yes 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973  (passed  351- 

H.R. 16012:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary    Yes. 

of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  various 

Federal  reclamation  projects  (passed  293-64). 

Quorum  call Present 

HR  13694  On  an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution  estab-    No. 

lishing  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 

that  would  have  specified  that  all  decisions  would  be  made 

by  the  full  commission  in  lieu  of  an  executive  committee 

(defeeted  145-182). 
H.R  13894-  On  oassate  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolu-    Ym. 

tion  establishing  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 

Commission  (passed  300-19). 

Quorum  call Present 

do Do. 

H.R  16742:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  "and  pw  the'  Yes. 
hill  to  amend  sec.  4  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
(defeeted  230-140)  a  2/3  vote  being  necessary. 

H.R  15276:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the    No. 
bill  to  amend  sec.  591(g)  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code,  in  order  to 
exclude  corporations  and  labor  organizations  from  the 
scope  of  the  prohibitions  against  Government  contractors  in 
sec.  611  of  till*  18(passed  249-124). 

H.R   16191:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the    Yes 
Anti-Hijacking  Act  of  1972  (passed  354-2). 

H.R.  15859:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authoriz-    No. 
ing  assistance  lor  planning,  development  and  initial  opera- 
tion, research,  and  training  protects  lor  systems  for  the 
effective  provisions  of  health  care  services  under  emer- 
gency conditions  (passed  244-122). 

(Quorum  call Present 

-do Do. 

H.R.  16645:  On  an  amendment  to  ttte  bIH  to  provide  for  the    No. 
construction  of  a  civic  center  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  sought  to  delete  language  providing  for  the  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center  (de- 
feated 183-199). 

H.R.  16645:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  for  the    Yeib 
construction  of  a  civic  center  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  prohibits  construction  of  the  civic  center  unless 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia  and  Appropriations  (passed  250-137) 

H.R.  16645  (S.  3943):  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  for    Yei. 
the  construction  of  a  civic  center  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(passed  210-169). 

H.R.  7130:  On  a  motion  to  disagree  to  the  amendments  of    No. 
the  Senete  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  (defeated  188-196). 

Suorumcall._ ..._ Present 
.  Res.  1142:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  No. 
resolution  conferring  authority  on  the  Speaker  to  enter- 
tain motions  to  suspend  rules  and  waive  the  rule  requiring 
a  i<  vote  for  consideration  of  reports  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  the  same  day  reported  during  the  period 
Oct  10.  1972  (passed  214-171). 

H.R.  15927:  To  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  bill    No. 
amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  (passed 
353-29). 

S.  2770:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to    Yes. 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (passed 
366-11). 

S.  1316:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Federal-State  Meat  and    Yes. 
Poultry  Inspection  bill  which  provides  for  Federal  In- 
spectors to  report  results  of  their  inspections  of  State- 
regulated    plants    to   the   State   administrative   agency 
(passed  188-149). 

S.  1 316 :  On  a  motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  W  hole  House    Yes. 
"do  now  rise"  and  report  the  Federal-State  Meat  and 
Poultry  Inspection  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out  (passed 
172-170). 

S.  1316:  On  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  strike  the  enacting    Yes. 
dsuss  from  the  Federal-State  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 
bill  (passed  172-169) 

Quorum  call 

do. 


414 

415 

do-.. 

do.— 

416 

de.... 

417 

418 

...  Oct.  10 
do.... 

419 

do.... 

Absent' 
Present 
Yes. 


H.  Res.  1145:  To  order  the  previous  question  on  the  "rule" 
under  which  to  consider  H.R.  16656,  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Highvvays  Act  (passed  200-168). 

H.R.  16656:  On  an  amendmenttotheFederal  Aid  to  Highways    No. 
Act  that  sought  to  strike  language  which  would  prohibit 
judicial  review  of  administrative  actions  relating  to  the 
construction  of  the  ThreeSisters  Bridge(defeated  125-173). 

H.R.  16656:  On  pessage  of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act    Yes. 
(passed  263-30). 

Suorum  call... Present 
.  Res.  1149:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con-    Yes. 
sider  H.R.  16810,  to  provide  for  s  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limitation  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending  for  fiscal  year  1973  (passed  309-65). 
Quorum  call Present 


October  18,  197» 


bxteKsi&ns  of  remarks 


37537 


ReUcaUNo. 
420 


1972        Measure,  questioQ,  and  result 


Oct  to 


4a. 


.do.... 


422^. 
423... 


Oct  11 
...do... 


IM 

do.. 

42S...- 

do.. 

428..- 
427..- 

do.. 

do.. 

428. 


do.... 


do... 


430...- 
431 

...  Oct  12 
do.... 

432 

do— 

433 

do.... 

434 

do.. 

435 

do... 

138 

do... 

437 

438 

do... 

....  Oct.  13 

H.R.  16810:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Debt  UmitBtiOfl 
bill  that  sought  to  require  the  President  to  teH  Conffesa  by 
Jan.  2  what  spending  cuts  he  would  make  to  bringdown 
the  1973  budget  expenditures  to  $250,000,000,000  and 
require  Congress  to  consider  legislation  dealing  iMth  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  (defeated  167-216). 

H.R.  16810:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  lor  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  and  to  piece  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  for  fiscal  year  1973 
(passed  221-163). 

H.lles.  1156:  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con- 
sider H.R.  17034,  making  supplemental  appropriatioas  tor 
fiscal  year  1973<passed  345-19). 

H.R.  16654:  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  a  motion  instruct- 
ing House  conferees  to  insiet  on  House  language  yyhidi 
fort)ids  salaries  for  Federal  employees  who  Inspect  firms 
employing  15  or  less  employees  for  compliance  with  the 
Occupational  Safety  apd  Health  Act  of  1970  (passed 
197-167). 

H.R.  17034;  On  passage  of  the  bill  making  suDolamental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1973  (passed  382-11). 

H.R.  16924:  On  passage  of  the  bill  revising  the  specUl  pay 
structure  relating  to  members  of  the  umformed  aeivices 
(passed  337-35). 

Quorum  caH ...£.» 1 

H.R.  16724:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  tlie  nilM  and  pass  the 
bill  providing  for  acquisition  by  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  of  the  mass  transit  bus 
systems  engaged  in  scheduled  regular  route  operations  in 
the  National  Capital  area  (defeated  226-129)  a  H  vote 
being  necessary. 

H.R.  6482:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  stnp  coal  mining,  for 
the  conservation,  acquisition,  and  reclamation  ot  strip 
coal  mining  areea  (passed  265-76). 

S.J.  Res.  247 :  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  eitaading  the  duration  of  copyright  protectiott  in 
certain  cases  (passed  208-92). 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  16987:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  ruies  and  pass  the 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  lor  fiscal  year  1973  tor 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Department  ot  Com- 
merce cpassed  350t-3). 

H.R.  1437U:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Ad  of  1972  (passed  265-110). 

H.R.  14370:  On  a  motion  to  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  to  place  a  $2H  billion  ceiling  on  social 
servioe  grants  (passed  281-66). 

H.R.  16593 :  To  approve  the  conlerance  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  tor 
fiscal  year  1973  (passed  316-47). 

H.R.  16754:  To  approve  ttM  conference  report  on  the  bll 
making  appnpnations  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1973  (passed  333-10). 

H.R.  14989:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bHI 
making  appn}pnations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and.Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
tor  fiscal  year  1973  (passed  333-3). 

H.R.  10729:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  (passed  198-99). 

Quorum  call. 


No. 


Ym. 


Ye*. 

441 do.... 

442 do.... 

Ye*. 

443 do.... 

Yes. 
Yas. 


PlMMt 

Absenti 


Do.i 


Do.> 


Present 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yea. 

Absent.! 

Do.' 

Do.' 


ReliaHHa.     1972 


re,  question,  and  result 


Vela 


439. 


Oct  13 


440 do.... 


H.  Res.  1153:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  amending  tlie 
rules  ot  the  House  of  Represefltativat  with  respect  to  Houss 
consideration  ol  certain  Senate  aivendments,  to  provide 
for  the  delegates  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ( passed 
281-57). 
H.R.  16654:  On  a  motion  lo  a|re>  to  the  tmendmeni  ol  the 
Senate  making  appropriations  tor  the  Departments  ot 
Ubor.  Health,  Educatioa,  and  Wellka  fei  «scal  yeat  1873 
(passed  289-41X  i 

Quorum  call. 1 

S  1478:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  tie  rules  and  pass  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  ot  1912  as  amended  (.passed 
240-61).  1 

H.R.  7287:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  fie  r;jlej  and  pass  the 
bHI  to  prohibit  trading  in  Irish  pjtato  fatuies  on  com- 
modity eackanaet  (defeated  lie-iX)) 

444 Oct   14    On  approval  Of  the  Journal  ol  proceelings  for  Oct  IS,  1372 

(pessed  24»-3)  [ 

448 do H.R.  17034:  To  approve  the  cenlerAce  report  on  the  bUI 

making  suppiamental  appropriatioat  lor  fiscal  yui  1973 
(passed  250-15).  \ 

448 da Quorum  caU i. 

447 do H.R.  12006  (S.  2318):  Go  a  motion  tokispend  the  rules  and 

pass  the  Longshoremen's  and  Hartfr  Workers'  Compenss- 
tioa  Act  ss  smended  (passed  198-B). 

448 .do H.  Res.  1147;  On  adoption  ol  the  resolution  authorizing  over- 
seas travel  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  (passed 
202-46). 

44B do S.  4062:  On  s  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biV 

providing  for  ccquisition  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  of  the  mass  trsntit  t>us  systems 
engaged  in  scheduled  regular  route  operations  in  the 
National  CapiUl  area  (passed  184-60). 

450 .do Quorum  call 

451 do H.J.  Res.   1331:  To  approve  the  joint  resolution  making 

further  continuing  appropriations  lor  fiscal  year  1973 
(passed  163-73). 

4K de H.  Res.  1166:  On  a  motion  to  sespend  the  rules  and  pass 

tlie  lesoiutioo  agreeing  to  ttw  amendment  ol  the  Seeate  to 
H.R.  16071,  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  with  amendment  (passed  155- 
64X  ii^ 

453 do (Juorum  caU ....„....„......„.„. 

454 Oct   17  do 

455 do H.R.  1:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Sodat  S*- 

curity  Amendments  of  1972  (psssed  305-1). 

456 ..; do H.R.  15810:  To  approve  the  costeience  report  on  the  bill  to 

provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
and  to  place  a  limitation  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
for  fiscal  year  1973  (passed  166-137). 

457; do H.J.  Res.  1331:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bin 

making  further  ceetinumg  appropnetioes  im  Heal  yeer 
1373  (passed  188-80). 

458 Oct   18    Quorum  call 

4S9 do S.  2770:  On  reconsideration  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

(^trol  Act  Amendments  ot  1972  to  pass  the  nnessure,  the 
objections  of  the  President  to  the  contrary  ni^ithstand- 
ing  (passed  247-23). 

460 do H.  Con.  Res.  726:  On  adoption  ol  the  resolution  providing  for 

a  sine  die  adjaurnment  ol  the  2  Heeses  of  Congress  on 
Wednesday,  Oct  18, 1972  (passed  239-21) 

481 do Quorum  caM 

412 do do.....;^.. ,. 


No. 


Present 

Yes. 


No. 

Yai 

Yes. 


Present 
Absent' 


Do> 
Do.i 


Do.i 
Do.1 


QiJi 


Do.» 
Present 
Ym. 

Yes. 


Pn 
Yet. 


Ye*. 


Present 
Do. 


'  II  present,  nvould  have  voted  "yM." 
>  If  present,  would  have  voted  "im." 


•  Speaking  engaiement 
<  Offldel  tnp  to  China. 


BILL  COLMER — REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  li,  1972 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  my 
point  of  view,  there  Is  only  one  benefit  to 
be  derived  by  the  retirement  of  Bill 
CoLUER  from  Congress,  and  that  is  this 
opportunity  to  express  in  appropriate 
detail  my  deep  ree^utl,  respect,  and  ad- 
miration for  a  truly  remarkable  states- 
man, politicicui,  tactician,  educator,  and 
barrister,  who  is  also  my  personsJ  candi- 
date for  the  position  of  congressional 
all-Amerlcan.  This  last  attribute  is 
unique  to  Bill  Colmxr  because  he  has 
with  superb  ability  always  represented 
the  best  interests  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
siontJ  District  of  the  great  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi as  well  as  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America — and,  in  all 
honesty,  I  must  add  that  the  world  itself 
has  benefited  immeasurably  from  the 


presence  of  this  great  and  wise  southern 
gentleman  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

His  masterly  chairmanship  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  committees  in  the 
world's  most  important  legislative  body 
win  b©  amply  recorded  in  the  history  of 
our  time.  The  fact  that  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  with  tlme-con- 
srmilng  precision  and  excellence  has, 
however,  in  no  way  detracted  from  his 
courtly  and  meticulous  attention  to  the 
friendly  and  gracious  chores  that  go 
along  with  being  the  good  and  effective 
friend  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
himian  beings. 

Yes,  Bn,L  CoLMiR  has  never  lost  the 
coBunoa  touch — he  can  confer  with  the 
mighty  of  this  earth  and  he  can  converse 
with  his  feUow  citizens  in  every  walk  of 
Ufe  with  equal  wisdom  and  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  add  a  mtrely  per- 
sonal note,  going  back  to  the  f  aU  of  1932. 
I  can  remember  with  great  clarity  a  very 
vigorous  young  man  who  conducted  a  re- 
mttrkably  meaningful  campaign.  His 
name  was  Bn.L  Colmir,  and.  of  course, 
this  was  the  start  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  congressionaJ  careers  in  the 
history  of  Congress.  I  was  there  In  Pas- 


oagoula  when  he  nn  for  his  second  term 
because  in  just  2  short  years  I  had  come 
to  admire  and  re«9)ect  this  fine  C^n<reee- 
man.  It  is  true  thai  ills  politics  can  be 
characteriaed  as  conservative,  but  I  real- 
ly think  that  he  and  I  share  a  poettioD 
which  should  be  considered  progresslTe. 
In  other  words,  we  both  beUeve  In  procu- 
ress for  the  American  people  within  the 
framework  of  tlie  guideUnee  set  down  for 
us  in  the  Constitution  in  the  beet  tradi- 
tions of  our  pioneering  forefathers. 

In  80  many  ways,  Bnx  CoLicn  htte 
typified  the  dedication.  Urelees  efforl. 
and  concern  for  his  fellow  man  tlmi  are 
indeed  part  of  his  very  natare.  Ttiis  Is 
nowhere  more  notaMe  tham  In  the  tu- 
multuous period  following  World  War  II. 
Half  of  the  world  was  in  ruins  and  In- 
tematloaal  economic  systems  were  In 
chaos.  We  were  engaged  in  a  masslTe 
attempt  to  make  the  neoeesary  shift  from 
a  wartime  economy  to  peacetime  con- 
sumer-oriented Indostry  with  a  mini- 
mum of  (Hsiriacement  and  hardship.  As 
If  this  were  not  enough,  the  United 
States  had  also  accepted  the  burden  of 
world  leadership,  helping  people  every- 
where, both  friend  and  foe.  who  had  suf- 
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fared  the  (^reftdful  derastatlon  of  global 
conflict.  So  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives could  successfully  perform  its 
proper  leglalative  role  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking, the  Special  Oonunittee  on 
Post-War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning 
was  formed  under  the  watchful  and  ca- 
pable leadership  of  Bill  CoLion.  For  4 
years,  thl«  conunlttee  was  vital  to  the 
orderly  postwar  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  last  comment, 
which  is  that  all  of  the  foregoing  and  the 
long  list  of  Box  CoLios's  significant  ac- 
complishments that  are  so  well  known 
to  his  admiring  colleagues  are  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  a  fine  and  warm  hu- 
man being  endowed  it  Is  true  by  his  Mak- 
er with  exceptional  talents  and  £U)llltles, 
but  an  Individual  nevertheless  whose  In- 
telligence, forcefulness,  and  deep  concern 
have  the  unique  stamp  of  Bnx  Couixx. 
For  him  conscience  and  country  are 
merged  In  one  patriotic  duty.  For  the 
Members  of  Congress  his  remembered 
precepts  will  be  our  firture  guide — as 
though  his  voice  were  still  reverberating 
from  these  walle — a  gentlonan  from 
Mississippi  who  has  been  a  Representa- 
tive for  America,  and  who  luis  in  t&ci 
been  our  arbiter  and  standard  of  legis- 
lative order  and  excellence  during  40 
years  that  were  crucial  to  America. 


A   BALANCED   TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM  MAKES  SENSE  FOR  ALL 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  FKirKSTI.VAlfIA 

m  THE  HOnSB  OP  aBPRBSKNTATrVBB 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
that  there  are  two  very  Important  points 
which  bear  further  mention  with  regard 
to  the  recent  consideration  by  this  body 
of  the  conference  report  to  H.R.  16656, 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 

As  a  Congressman  fnsn  suburban 
Philadelphia,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
significant  Improvements  which  might 
h&ve  become  a  reaU^  had  the  House 
moved  to  allow  local  governments  the 
option  to  use  urban  highway  system 
fiinds  as  they  saw  fit — whether  for  high- 
way-related projects  or  for  rail  and  bus 
mass  transit.  Rather  than  being  a  blatant 
raid  on  the  highway  trust  fond,  this  pro- 
vision offered  a  practical  solution  to  a 
critical  problem  now  fadng  our  Natltm's 
citifie.  Certainly,  it  makes  more  sense 
that  the  local  areas — the  urban  areas  for 
which  the  funds  are  earmarked— should 
decide  their  own  priorltiee  rather  than 
t^  Congress.  Uniortimately,  however,  we 
have  again  limited  their  expenditures  to 
strictly  highway  needs. 

Second,  the  failure  to  permit  urban 
areas  to  utilise  these  moneys  for  their 
own  particular  needs  cannot  be  offset  by 
the  provision  in  the  conference  report 
which  would  have  provided  $3  billion  in 
mass  transit  authorization  and  1400  mil- 
lion in  operating  subsidies.  I  take  excep- 
tion to  the  claim  of  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  this  was  a  great 
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step  forward  for  public  transportation. 
Such  a  statemmt  is,  In  fact,  a  usury,  for 
although  the  authorization  would  have 
been  made,  the  conference  report  actual- 
ly did  not  appropriate  the  fimds.  To  the 
contrary,  the  mass  transit  amendment 
on  which  we  sought  to  gain  action  would 
have  provided  that  $700  million  in  exist- 
ing funds — fimds  now  available  in  the 
highway  trust  fund — would  have  been 
used. 

I  do  not  mean  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  highways  to  our  coimtry's 
future  growth.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  recog- 
Dize  that  highways  alone  simply  will  not 
be  able  to  handle  the  requirements  of 
our  rapidly  increasing  population  In  the 
years  ahead,  nor  do  they  necessarily 
present  the  best  possible  solution  for  all 
areas.  Improved  public  transportation  is 
needed  now  If  our  cities  Eire  to  survive 
in  the  future. 

Certainly,  if  local  governments  were 
given  the  flexibility  to  use  urban  highway 
system  fimds  for  mass  transit  purp>oeeB, 
our  highways,  too,  would  benefit.  By  at- 
tracting a  sizable  portion  of  people  to 
public  transportation,  the  number  of  pri- 
vate automobiles  traveling  into  the  urban 
areas  would  be  reduced,  and  thus  both 
modes  of  transportation  would  benefit 
from  this  balancing  effect. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  haphazard 
planning  and  unequal  funding  assistance 
of  the  past,  it  is  essential  that  steps  be 
taken  now  to  provide  oiu:  country  with  a 
carefully  designed  and  balanced  trans- 
portation system  of  the  future.  This 
should  be  our  basic  goal  and  this  is  the 
principle  on  which  we  should  all  focus 
our  attrition  when  the  Congress  again 
considers  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
next  year. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  WATKINS,  HARLEM'S 
MAYOR  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  WATER 
POLLUTION 


October  18,  1972 


hon.j:harles  b.  RANca 

OF    NrW    TO>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesdav,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Watkins.  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  Harlem,  has  written  an  incisive 
article  for  the  Amsterdam  News  on  the 
threat  posed  by  water  pollutants  to  both 
fish  and  hiunan  life.  Dr.  Watkins  heads 
the  Harlem  Red  Cross  and  has  long  been 
involved  in  community  affairs.  In  view  of 
our  recent  debate  on  cckmprehenslve  wa^ 
ter  pollution  legislation,  his  words  are 
especially  timely.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
his  article  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress: 

SoKTTHnte  a  Tibht  in  Ritzb  Watmbs 
(By  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Watkins) 

Although  o\ir  olty'8  water  supj^y  contains 
worm-like  Uuect  larrae,  copper  and  niagne- 
slum  depoelts.  oolllorm  bacteria,  microscopic 
shrimp,  a  dash  of  arsenic,  and  Ood  IcnowB 
what  else,  we  have  been  told  by  water  olB- 
clala  to  drink  up  and  be  merry. 

Tti«  autborltlee  tell  us  that  not  only  is  the 
all  purpose  liquid  abeoiutely  safe,  but  that 


meet  of  It  measures  up  to  connoisseur's 
standards  for  taste  and  appearance. 

They  say  that  for  drinking,  it's  better 
than  the  water  In  almost  all  major  VS.  cities 
becatise  Its  softness  helps  to  bring  on  the 
bubbles  from  the  soapsuds. 

While  we  are  Inclined  to  believe  the  expert 
advice  of  these  authorities,  we  are  neverthe- 
less a  bit  upset  over  the  recent  findings  of  a 
medical  team  out  in  the  midwest. 

According  to  the  latest  Issue  of  the  Medi- 
cal World  News,  an  Important  medical  jour- 
nal, the  team  reported  that  something  fishy 
Is  going  on  In  our  waters. 

A  recent  article  in  the  journal  poses  the 
following  question: 

If  a  river  Is  polluted  enough  to  cause  cancer 
m  a  high  proportion  of  the  flah  that  live  in 
It,  what  danger  Is  there  to  people  who  drink 
It,  swim  In  It,  or  eat  the  fish  they  take  from 
It? 

According  to  the  article,  all  these  are  un- 
answered questions  raised  by  a  study  of  the 
Pox  River  watershed  In  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois where  a  team  of  Investigators  discovered 
that  16  per  cent  of  the  fish  they  examined 
had  tumors. 

The  study  was  prompted  after  Dr.  Eric 
R.  Brown,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  School's  microbiology  de- 
partment, took  his  chUdren  fishing  In  the 
Poz,  which  Is  near  Chicago. 

They  apparently  had  a  good  day  of  fish- 
ing, but  two  of  the  fish  they  took  bore 
strange-looking  growths  that  the  doctor  Im- 
mediately detected  to  have  tumors,  saying: 

"I'd  never  seen  this  before,  and  my  own 
field  being  cancer,  I  started  to  look  at  them 
and  then  began  trying  to  find  out  whether 
other  people  had  found  tumorous  fish,  too." 
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A  short  time  later,  after  spreading  the 
word  about,  the  doctor  had  Interested  an 
Impromptu  research  team — which  had  high- 
ly trained  investigators  from  the  Illlnols- 
Benedlctlne  OoUege  In  Lisle.  HI.,  and  the 
University  of  Manitoba  medical  school  In 
Wlnnli>eg,  as  well  as  his  own  celebrated  In- 
stitution— and  they  all  got  to  work. 

Dr.  Brown  was  able  to  get  some  help  from 
Dr.  J.  B.  a.  Kwaplnskl,  professor  of  micro- 
biology at  Manitoba,  who  studied  the  fish 
population  of  a  Western  Ontario  watershed 
that  is  almost  entirely  unpolluted,  for  com- 
parison. 

The  study  went  well  because  It  also  had 
the  help  of  a  network  of  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishermen  who  fish  the  two  rivers, 
and  who  send  In  fish  suspected  of  having 
tumors. 

The  Inveetlgators  sampled  the  waters  of 
both  river  systems,  and  Dr.  James  Hazdrs, 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  and  blo-chem- 
Istry  departments  at  Illlnols-Benedlctlne,  an- 
alyeed  high  proportions  of  fecal  material, 
with  a  bacterial  count  as  high  as  39,000  per 
100  ml  of  water. 

Also  found  In  the  waters  were  carcinogenic 
compounds  of  the  benzanthracene  group, 
herbicides,  insecticides,  phosphates,  nitrates, 
gasoline,  and  ether,  as  weU  as  unsafe  quanti- 
ties of  such  minerals  as  lead,  mercury,  cal- 
cium, cadmium,  zinc  and  antimony.  Many 
fish  were  fotmd  to  have  two  or  three  types 
of  solid  tumor. 

Afterwards,  Dr.  Brown  declared: 

"We  bavent  seen  much  leukemia,  which 
is  my  own  field,  but  then  it's  very  hard  to 
detect  leukemia  in  fish  blood.  In  fact  It's  a 
lot  harder  to  Identify  a  fish  tiimor  than  you 
might  think,  except  for  the  large  external 
ones." 

The  study  did  not  make  any  specific  con- 
clusions, except  to  say  that  pet^le  should 
not  fish  m  waters  that  are  polluted.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  study  for  our  city's  near- 
by rivers,  as  well  as  the  water  system  itself, 
would  definitely  be  In  order  In  light  of  these 
rather  ugly  findings. 
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PAGE  BELCHER 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Page 
BiLCHEH  has  served  22  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  during 
those  22  years,  he  has  been  a  valuable 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation.  I  have  served  with  Pack  since 
my  election  to  Congress  2  years  after  his, 
and  serving  with  him  has  been  a  helpful 
and  rewarding  experience. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Pack 
Bklchir  has  become  an  expert  In  this 
area  which  Is  so  vital  to  Oklahoma,  and 
In  this  capacity  he  has  served  the  State 
energetically  and  well. 

For  much  of  the  time  that  he  has 
served  In  Congress,  Pack  has  been  the 
ojly  Republican  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation.  He  has  demonstrated 
how  well  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  can  work  together  when  they  are 
vitally  concerned  for  the  good  of  their 
State.  He  has  worked  effectively  with  all 
of  us  from  Oklah(»na,  and  he  has  worked 
effectively  with  Members  from  every 
State. 

Pack  Belchkr's  22  years  in  Congress 
have  been  years  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice to  Oklahoma  and  to  the  Nation.  These 
years  of  accomi^lshment  and  Imrd  work 
have  earned  him  the  right  to  a  happy 
and  rewarding  retirement,  but  he  will  be 
missed  by  the  Oklahomans  he  has  served 
so  well,  and  he  will  be  missed  in  Wash- 
ington. 

INDONESIAN  BUSINESSMAN  AD- 
DRESSES JAPAN-CALIFORNIA  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRIKENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Julius 
Tahlja,  one  of  Indonesia's  leading  busi- 
nessmen, made  a  very  perceptive  speech 
recently  on  the  economic  relationship  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  Japan. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Tahlja's  remarks  are 
quite  interesting  and  most  important 
reading  for  anyone  concerned  with  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Pacific  nations, 
and  the  meaning  of  that  growth  for  U.S. 
businessmen  and  Government  o£Qcials. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Intro- 
duce Mr.  TaJiiJa's  speech  Into  the 
Record : 

Speech  bt   Mb.   Jultcts   Tahua   at   Nagota, 
Septxmbxr  21-23,  1972 

Gentlemen,  to  us  In  Indonesia  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  developing  nations  In 
South  East  Asia  and  In  the  Pacific  Basin 
will  be  highly  Influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  Japan  and  United 
States  In  the  future. 

Indonesia,  has  a  Oovemment  which  has 
accepted  the  Free  Economic  System  and  the 
role  of  Private  enterprise  as  an  Important 
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stimulant  as  part  of  the  recovery  of  our  econ- 
nomy,  after  a  period  when  private  enterprise 
was  almost  eliminated. 

We,  Indonesia,  are  In  fact,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  very  future  of  the  free  economic 
system  In  this  part  of  the  world,  where  there 
Is  still  much  pwverty  amd  where  the  f)olltl- 
cal  leaders  are  still  seeking  and  searching  for 
the  beet  system  to  raise  the  living  standard 
of  their  people.  Is  particularly  dependent  on 
the  future  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

After  Independence  we  accepted  almoet 
blindly  the  Western  type  of  democracy  where 
political  leaders  have  often  served  the  In- 
terest of  their  respective  political  parties 
rather  than  the  good  of  their  country.  We 
then  tried  the  so-caUed  "Oulded  Democracy" 
moving  slowly  Into  a  camp  where  private 
ownership  and  private  enterprise  could  not 
be  tolerated. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  that  slnoe 
1966,  we  have  been  able  to  recover  from  the 
past  trend  of  development  and  within  leas 
than  five  years  have  been  able  to  prove  what 
an  Important  role  the  free  economic  system 
can  play  In  the  growth  of  our  country's  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Suhud  and  I  are  much  honored  today 
to  have  the  opportunity  meeting  such  a 
prominent  group  of  business  leaders  from 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  who  are  play- 
ing such  a  positive  role  in  the  development 
of  the  Pacific  Basin  and  South-East  Asia. 

There  Is  more  at  stake  than  just  trying  to 
develop  bustneas  from  day  to  day.  It  is  of 
paramount  Importance  that  political  and 
business  leaders  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  should  maintain  an  open  and  frank 
communication.  Their  wisdom,  maturity,  re- 
straint, farsightedness  and  abUlty  to  retain 
their  sense  of  proportion  wlU  be  taxed  to  the 
maximum  from  time  to  time. 

Hopefully,  working  towards  a  common  goal 
wUl  Inspire  these  leaders  to  serve,  and  serve 
well,  the  Interest  of  not  only  Japan  and  the 
United  States  but  also  that  of  the  nations 
In  the  Pacific  Basin  and  South  E^t  Asia, 
which  vitally  affects  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  gentlemen,  Is  the  way  we  in  Indone- 
sia look  upon  the  Importance  of  this  Con- 
ference and  upon  the  role  which  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States  should  and  can  play 
to  assure  political  stability  In  the  Pacific 
Basin  and  South  East  Asia  and  to  develop 
a  sound  and  strong  economy  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  these  two  regions. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have  been 
and  are  meet  instrumental  in  placing  Indo- 
nesia back  on  the  road  of  economic  recovery 
since  the  stabilization  policies  of  October 
1966  and  particularly  since  1968.  Indonesia 
has  achieved  notable  results  In  terms  of  an 
expansion  of  production  and  aggregate  In- 
come and  a  substantial  Increase  in  total  ex- 
port earnings  while  infiatlon  has  been 
brought  under  strict  control. 

For  the  past  4  years  1968  to  1971,  Gross 
Domestic  Product,  in  real  terms.  Increased  by 
an  average  of  7%  per  year.  On  present  indi- 
cations. GDP  for  the  current  year  1972  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  again  between  7  and  9%.  The 
population  census  of  1970  Indicated  an  aver- 
age population  increase  of  2.7 '~o  per  annum. 

Hence  the  overall  standard  of  living,  the 
per  capita  Income,  has  risen  by  over  4%  per 
annum  since  1967.  This  Is  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  preceding  years  from  1960  to  1967,  a 
period  marked  by  stagnation  and  even  retro- 
gression where  the  Increase  of  aggregate  pro- 
duction and  Income  had  been  less  than  the 
increase  of  population. 

This  Income  of  the  GDP  during  the  past  4 
years  and  which  Is  expected  to  continue  this 
year  la  due  to  the  following  contributing 
factors:  an  Increase  for  the  period  between 
196«  through  1971  In 

1.  public  Investments  averaging  80%  per 
year. 

2.  total  export  proceed  averaging  14.4%  per 
year. 
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3  External  soureee  (odiblal  development 
assistance  and  private  capital  Inflow) ,  aver- 
aging 25%  per  year. 

The  overall  expansion  of  our  economy  wm 
accompanied  by  a  highly  sucoesafui  control 
of  Inflation.  In  1966  the  inflation  rate  was 
6^%.  110%  In  1967,  86%  in  1968.  10%  In 
1969.  9%  in  1970  and  2.5%  in  1971.  WKh  the 
support  of  Japan,  the  United  States  and 
other  nationB.  Indonesia  has  been  able  to 
Increase  production,  raise  national  inoome 
and  to  restore  her  flnanclal  stability. 

The  balance  of  payment  also  looks  encour- 
aging. The  exports  for  the  current  year  1972 
are  expected  to  reach  a  level  of  apprsxl- 
mately  $1.83  billion,  compared  to  $1.3  bflUoc 
In  1971,  an  Increase  of  40%,  considerable 
more  than  the  annual  average  Increase  of 
14.4%  during  1968  through  1971. 

Adding  the  $730  mlllloQ  of  external  funds 
oonunltted  for  1072  from  lOQI.  Indonesia' 
capacity  to  import  this  year  will  be  roughly 
$2JS  bUllon,  not  Including  the  Inflow  of  pri- 
vate capital.  Nevertheless,  at  present  there 
are  weaknesses  In  the  composition  and  pat- 
tern of  Indonesia's  export.  Substantial  In- 
crease In  export  proceeds  are  mainly  due  to 
the  natural  resources  of  oil  and  timber.  In 
1972  the  export  value  of  oU  wiu  Increase 
over  80%  above  1971.  The  export  value  of 
timber  for  1972  wUl  rise  27%  over  1971. 

More  than  80%  of  our  total  export  earn- 
ings in  1972  depend  on  three  commodities. 
Crude  oU  66%,  rubber  13.6%  and  timber 
1 1 .6% .  The  concentrattcm  on  onty  three  com- 
modities makes  Indonesia's  economy  In  the 
futiu^e  very  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  In  es- 
temal  markets.  Also.  40%  of  our  total  ex- 
ports. Including  80%  of  our  timber,  go  to 
Japan.  whUe  In  previous  years  this  figure  was 
26%. 

The  export  of  our  traditional  commodities 
such  as  rubber,  copra,  palm  oU.  ooOee  and 
tea.  have  increased  only  marglnaUy.  Rubber 
and  copra  showed  a  sharp  decline  in  1972 
both  In  value  (40%  less  than  in  1971)  and 
In  volume  (approximately  18%  lees  than  in 
1971 ) .  Our  problem  Is  that  6fi  to  70%  of  oar 
population  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
those  traditional  agricultural  exports  com- 
modities. 

The  government  of  Indonesia  is  fully  aware 
of  the  dai>gers  and  vulnerability  of  such.* 
situation. 

Though  bilateral  contacts  are  of  great  im- 
portance, we  hope  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
to  strengthen  ASEAN  as  the  basis  for  a  strong 
collective  approach. 

We  believe  the  new  Special  Committee  for 
the  Coordination  of  ASEAN  Affairs  ( SOCAN) 
can  provide  a  meohaalsm  for  the  beginning 
In  establishing  a  continuing  dialogue  for 
multilateral  considerations  between  ASEAN 
member  countries  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  The  EJ:.C.  In  turn  will 
establish  within  its  administration  a  special 
bureau  to  function  as  the  counter  part  of 
SOCAN.  It  la  Indonesia's  hope  that  thU  ar- 
rangement can  prevent  further  deterioration 
and  may  improve  the  marketability  of  our 
traditional  export  commodities  to  the  E.E.C. 

We  have  particularly  welcomed  the  visit 
last  week  of  Prof.  Manaholt  and  his  group  of 
the  EJE.C.  with  whom  we  discussed  such  sub- 
jects as  tarlfiB  and  other  obstacles  which  we 
hope  can  be  changed  to  relieve  our  present 
pressing  situation.  We  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  a  wider  cov- 
erage of  the  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences and  we  need  the  further  reduction  of 
tariffs  relative  to  Indonesia's  exports,  as  ex- 
pressed by  our  Minister  of  Trade  Dr.  Sumltro 
during  the  Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council 
meeting  In  Wellington  In  May  this  year. 

Larger  nations  of  the  E  J:.C.  have  shown  a 
very  positive  and  helpful  approach  In  their 
relationship  with  developing  countries  such 
as  Indonesia. 

The  E.E.C.  Is  one  of  the  three  powerful 
economic  centres  today  in  the  free  enterprise 
system,  along  with  Japan  and  the  Unlt«d 
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St*tM.  ItMlonwU  beU*vM  ah*  must  Mtebllsh 
with  ThiM  three  prtixuiry  trading  centers  a 
more  productive  economic  trade  relationship 
than  is  presently  prevailing.  TbW  situation 
In  fact  reminds  roe  of  Japan's  position  and 
strife  during  the  first  60  years  after  the  Meljl 
Restoration  in  1808  '▼hen  steps  were  taken  to 
rid  Japan  of  the  unequal  treaties  and  to  ar- 
range new  and  more  equitable  agreements 
The  difference  today  is  that  with  advanced 
technology  and  science,  conditions  change 
faster  and  more  frequently.  Therefore,  close 
and  quicker  communication  and  more  thor- 
ough understanding  twtween  countries  of 
these  changes  and  their  resvUts,  are  essential 
mdead. 

It  Is  within  this  context  that  we  In  In- 
donesia and  undoubtedly  also  other  ASEAN 
member  countries  are  vitally  Interested  in 
tripartite  meetings  of  the  three  economic 
centres  of  :he  world  namely  the  E.E.C.,  Jap«m 
and  the  Untied  States.  In  my  personal  opin- 
ion the  ASEAN  should  be  invited  at  least  as 
observers.  Such  meetings  with  government 
and  business  leaders  U  In  fact  desirable  to 
keep  open  a  continuous  contact  and  dialogue 
in  trying  to  solve  not  only  the  present  mone- 
tary and  other  economic  problems  but  also 
and  Importantly,  to  define  future  objectives. 

IX  we  wish  to  sustain  a  lasting  political 
and  economic  stability  in  the  world  at  large 
we  must  move  thoughtfully,  but  pweltlvely,  In 
organized  fashion  without  undue  delay  to 
improve  the  present  situation  where  28  •^. 
of  the  world  population  enjoys  76%  of  the 
world's  prosperity  and  the  remaining  25%  of 
the  world's  good  is  being  shared  by  the  last 
76 "T,  of  the  world's  population. 

The  export  of  labor-intensive  industries  by 
the  Umted  States.  Japan  and  the  K.E.C.  would 
help  the  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment problem  in  Indonesia.  We  are  seeirchlng 
for  technology  that  will  create  the  highest 
employment  without  unduly  sacrificing  pro- 
ductivity. I  was  told  that  the  streamlining 
of  procedures  by  the  Japanese  government 
for  the  utilization  of  the  yen  credit  would  ac- 
celerate Investment  to  Indonesia. 

Allow  me  now  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  role  foreign  and  multinational  com- 
panies operating  in  Indonesia  and  other  de- 
veloping conntrlee.  Companies  whether  for- 
eign or  national  owned  should  meet  their  en- 
vironmental reeponslbllltlee  if  they  wish  to 
continue  favorable  return  on  their  invest- 
ment over  a  long  period.  No  longer  Is  It 
enough  to  be  imaginative  and  Intensive  In 
our  technological  research,  but  we  have  to  be 
competitively  creative  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  how  to  keep  our  environment  fnlly 
productive.  It  Is  vital  that  In  this  respect  the 
local  management  of  these  companies  can 
count  on  the  guidance  and  support  of  the 
parent  companies  and  that  the  local  man- 
agers be  kept  up  to  date  with  new  and 
changing  philosophies  In  this  respect.  Only 
In  this  way  can  these  companies  substan- 
tially and  tangibly  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  private  enterprise  and  the  free  economic 
system,  patrtcularly  in  developing  countries 
wh«e  the  people  are  not  always  convinced 
that  private  enterprise  can  offer  them  the 
best  opportunities  to  Improve  their  living 
standard.  I  must  admit  that  these  efforts  take 
time,  tolerance  and  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  local  management. 

The  ecological  problem  Is  another  subject 
whtch  should  have  the  constant  attention  of 
the  business  and  Industrial  managers  In  the 
dereloptng  countries.  Already  some  of  the 
new  lnvest<ws  In  Indonesia  have  been  neg- 
ligent In  this  respect  with  the  result  of  cer- 
tain frictions.  The  population  in  the  devel- 
oping countries  does  expect  that  oompanle^i 
from  developed  nations  are  much  more  aware 
and  able  to  prevent  poUutloa  and  asr  'st  us  In 
conserving  some  of  our  natural  resources  for 
the  future. 

The  matter  of  Human  Investment  through 
training  of  nationals  of  the  host  country  Is 
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Imperative.  It  should  be  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  a  well  developed  plan  In  order  to  reap 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  Investment 
made.  Technical  and  business  knowledge  and 
experiences  are  Just  as  Important  If  not  even 
more  Important  than  material  and  financial 
gain.  This  additional  experience  and  exper- 
tise can  only  further  a  deeper  mutual  under- 
standing between  nations. 

My  appeal  to  you  in  this  meeting  of  deci- 
sion makers  of  major  and  multinational  com- 
panies. \a  based  on  hard  and  sometimes  bit- 
ter experience  during  the  last  30  years  In 
trying  to  guide  a  foreign  company  through 
sotn*  of  the  dUBctUt  times  after  Indonesia's 
independence.  The  benefit  our  company  Is 
reaping  today  Is  a  result  of  seeds  carefully 
cultivated  to  meet  our  present  and  future  en- 
vircmmental  and  social  responsibilities,  which 
are  today,  most  vital  business  responsibilities 
as  also  expressed  by  Mr.  Edgar  Kalsar  a  few 
days  ago  In  Tokyo. 

In4oneaia  belles  in  a  cooperative  approach. 
However,  Indonesia  will  also  always  look  In- 
dependently at  each  decision  and  stand  for 
what  we  Judge  to  be  wise  and  fair.  In  this  re- 
spect the  adversities  we  experienced  during 
the  pre-Soeharto  p>erlod  may  prove  to  be  a 
blassing  In  disguise  In  that  now  we  do  appre- 
ciate what  we  are  gaining  and  become  more 
and  more  awan  as  to  how  many  opportuni- 
ties we  have  lost  In  the  past,  bulded  by  a 
deep  spiritual  and  cviitural  heritage  that  has 
given  us  a  certain  understanding  and  a  sen- 
sitive to  appreciate  real  values  we  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  contribute  more  positively  and 
tangibly  to  the  stabUlty  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Indonesia  needs  the  expertise  and 
monetary  assistance  from  Japan  and  the 
United  States  now,  you  need  our  vitality  and 
stability  In  the  futxire. 

We  believe  that  this  Is  the  least  Indonesia 
can  do  to  show  ova  appreciation  to  the  donor 
nations  In  the  lOOI  who  have  been  most 
Instrumental  to  put  us  back  on  the  road  of 
economic  recovery.  Thank  you  for  inviting  us 
to  be  with  you  and  share  with  you  your 
experience. 


October  18,  1972 


THE  NATIONAL  HEMOPHILIA  FOUN- 
DATION'S AWARD  TO  THE  UNITED 
PILOTS  AIRLIFT 


HON.  WIUIAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disease  of 
hemophilia  afflicts  many  thousands  of 
our  citizens,  many  of  them  children.  It 
is  a  disease  which  lasts  from  birth  until 
death.  It  is  frequently  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  is  always  a  factor  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  life  of  the  person  who  has  It.  As  a 
physician,  I  know  the  toll  of  pain  hemo- 
philia takes — as  an  obstetrician-gynecol- 
ogist, I  am  more  aware  than  many  doc- 
tors of  the  deep  concern  of  parents  of 
newly  bom  and  young  children  who  have 
the  disease. 

Recently,  a  very  humanitarian  pro- 
gram regarding  hemophilia  has  come  to 
my  attention.  At  its  annual  board  of  di- 
rectors meeting  in  Denver  on  October  21, 
1972.  the  National  Hemophilia  Founda- 
tion presented  its  Humanitarian  Award 
to  the  pilots  of  United  Airlines.  The 
award  was  accepted  on  their  behalf  by 
Capt.  Thomas  E.  Cornell,  chairman. 
United  Air  Lines  Master  Executive  Coun- 
cil. Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  in  aj^re- 
ciation  for  their  program  of  a  special 
kind  of  aid  to  hemophilic  children. 


The  "United  ots  Airlift"  as  the  chil- 
drens'  travel  p  xam  is  known,  make* 
contributions  a »<. liable  to  the  National 
Hemophilia  Foundation  for  the  purchase 
of  air  transportation  to  provide  special- 
ized care  at  medical  centers  not  available 
in  certain  parts  of  our  country.  Addi- 
tionally, upon  recommendation  of  a  phy- 
sician, the  fund  will  pay  the  air  fare  for 
one  parent.  Children  are  selected  by  the 
foundation  on  the  basis  of  need. 

I  am  informed  that  often  a  pilot,  on  a 
nonwork  day,  will  accompany  the  young- 
ster selected,  will  explain  aeronautics  to 
the  child,  accompany  the  child  to  the 
cockpit,  and,  in  general  assist  the  young- 
ster in  any  way  he  can  to  enjoy  the  flight. 

A  number  of  these  flights  have  been 
made,  and  I  understand  more  are  pledged 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Al  Dubln.  of  California,  a  leader  in 
the  development  of  hemophilia  programs 
and  clinics,  whose  son  has  hemophilia, 
commented,  when  making  the  award: 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  past  year  for 
lis  was  the  beginning  of  "mercy  flights"  for 
hemophUlc  children  In  need  of  special  health 
care  car  special  consultation  with  medical 
specialists.  Too  often,  perhaps,  undue  em- 
phasis Is  given  to  the  costs  of  medical  care, 
though  often  this  may  exceed  $1S4X)0  a  year, 
and  no  attention  is  paid  to  other  expenasi 
of  the  famUy  with  a  hemophlllo  chUd.  By 
other  expenses,  of  course,  I  mean  transport- 
lag  a  child  long  distance  for  examinatloa, 
diagnosis  and  recommendation  of  treatment. 
The  family  that  has  to  pay  the  bills  Is  aware 
of  those  "extra"  costs.  And  so.  happily,  are 
the  pilots  of  United  Airlines  who.  as  members 
of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  Interna- 
tional have  created  a  travel  fund  for  the  use 
of  hemophilic  children.  With  deep  gratitude, 
therefore,  we  acknowledge  and  honor  tht 
good  Instincts  of  those  who  set  up  the  fimd 
by  presenting  the  Humanitarian  Award  to  the 
United  Airlines  Pilots  Association. 

The  plaxiue  Inscription  states: 
National  Hemophilia  Foundation's  1972 
Humanitarian  Award  Is  presented  gratefully 
to  the  United  Airlines  Pilots  Association  In 
recognition  of  its  generosity  and  effort  In 
providing  transportation  for  Hemophilic 
Children  to  Medical  Centers  throughout  the 
Country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  humanitarlanism,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  voluntary  sissistance  so 
needed  today.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  take  note  of  this  excellent 
project. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  NATIONAL  POLICY 
TRENDS  IN  EAST-WEST  TRADE. 
OCTOBER  5,  1972,  WASHrNQTON, 
D.C. 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  the  East-West  Trade  Council 
sponsored  a  symposium  on  "National 
Policy  Trends  in  East-West  Trade."  The 
ssrmposium  was  attended  by  over  200  per- 
sons representing  business,  agriculture, 
State  governments,  academics  and  pri- 
vate individuals  concerned  with  broad- 
ened East-West  trade.  The  1-day  sym- 
posium   featured    major    speeches    by 
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Cyrus  Eaton,  Averell  Harrlman,  Samuel 
pisar.  Senators  Walter  Mondauc  and 
Jacob  Javtts  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peter  O.  Peterson.  The  transcript  of  the 
gymposium  will  be  of  interest  and  use 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  as  major  trade 
legislation  affecting  East-West  trade 
will  be  before  the  Congress  in  1973.  As  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
East- West  Trade  Council,  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  the  proceedings  of  the  sym- 
posium in  the  RicoRD. 

Mr.  President,  in  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
I  have  obtained  from  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
and  length  of  this  insert.  They  have  in- 
formed me  that  the  sirticle  will  take  up 
approximately  13%  pages  at  a  cost  of 
12,337.50.  Notwithstanding  the  2-page 
rule  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
I  request  that  the  materials  be  Inserted 
into  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 

STMPOSniM    ON    NA'nONAL    POUCT    TftXlfD6    IN 

East-Wist  Txadx,  Octobkr  6,  1972,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Mr.  Crkistxnson.  Senator  Harris  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  this  Council. 
After  eight  years  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, he  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Plnance  Com- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  foreign 
trade,  and  under  the  auspices  of  that  Com- 
mittee he  traveled  in  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1971  and  other  Eastern  European  countries. 
He  has  been  Instrumental  In  bringing  to  you 
this  Symposium.  We  are  pleased  to  hear 
from  him  at  this  time.  Senator  Harris. 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Haxxib.  This  year  Is  the  first  year 
we  have  had  microphones  In  the  Senate,  so 
I'm  really  use  to  speaking  without  them.  In 
some  ways  It  was  not  improvement.  We  use 
to  wonder  what  some  of  the  Senators  were 
saying,  and  now  that  we  know,  we're  not  sure 
we  weren't  better  off  before.  [Applause.) 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  two  men  who 
will  be  chairing  these  seaclons.  The  after- 
noon session  will  be  chaired  by  Dean  Adrian 
Plsher  of  the  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center,  where  he  has  been  the  Dean  since 
1969.  Dean  Fisher's  distinguished  law  career 
extends  over  three  decades.  He  served  as  Law 
Clerk  for  both  Justices  Brandels  and  Frank- 
furter, as  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  and,  later,  as  Legal  Adviser 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  in  various 
other  posts  of  Importance  In  the  government 
since  that  time.  He  has  served  as  a  Consiilt- 
ant  to  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  since  1969. 

The  man  who  Just  called  us  to  order  will 
chair  the  morning  session.  He  Is  Gordon 
Chrlstenson,  Dean  of  American  University 
Washington  College  of  Law.  He  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional law.  He  served  under  three  Adminis- 
trations In  both  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  State  as  Coun- 
selor on  matters  of  public  International  law 
and  national  law  concerning  science  and 
technology. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  these  men  are 
here  and  will  be  participating  In  this  pro- 
gram. And  I  want  to  welcome  each  of  you 
here. 

Most  of  us  have  not  been  engaged  In  thU 
subject  matter  for  nearly  as  long  as  Mr.  Cyrus 
Eaton  has.  He  has  been  showing  -ma  the  way 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  the  fact  that 
his  Ideas  have  attained  a  great  deal  more 
currency  is  testified  to  by  this  overflow  at- 
tendance. We  are  very  pleased  that  he's  here. 
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He  wlU  be  followed  by  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Averell  Harrlman.  We  hope 
to  put  praaant  and  futura  trends  In  the 
proper  context,  and  both  of  theae  men  are 
quite  able  to  discuss  In  detaU.  too.  the  pres- 
ent and  future  situation  In  regard  to  East- 
West  trade. 

Sam  Plsar  Is  particularly  expert  In  the  field 
of  international  trade.  I  know  he  and  others 
were  cheered  yesterday  by  reports  that  were 
published  in  the  Wa*hington  Star  and  In  the 
Post  this  morning  that  there  has  been  a 
relaxation  of  Soviet  policy  In  regard  to  exit 
visa  fees.  That  Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
for  an  overwhelming  number  of  members  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  others  who  would  like 
to  see  the  free  movement  of  both  goods  and 
people.  I  think  sometime  during  the  day  we 
will  want  to  address  ourselves  to  that  sub- 
ject In  questions  and  discussion.  Mr.  Plsar, 
as  a  lawyer,  does  a  great  deal  of  commerce 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  Eaatem  Europe  and 
other  countries.  He  is.  himself,  a  refugee 
from  the  Nazi  holocaust  In  Poland,  leaving 
there  when  he  was  sixteen,  all  of  his  family 
having  been  killed.  He  Is  an  expert  In  both 
aspects  of  the  exit  fee  problem,  which,  as  I 
said,  is  of  central  concern  to  a  great  many 
people,  and  rightly  so. 

We  are  pleased  that  they  are  all  here.  We 
have  an  excellent  program  in  the  afternoon, 
as  well,  which  will  be  concluded  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Peterson.  Then,  we  hope  all  of 
you  will  be  able  to  stay  over  for  the  recep- 
tion which  will  occur  at  3:30  this  afternoon. 
We  think  that  some  informal  and  private 
exchanges  among  ourselves  can  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  usefulness  of  this  Ssmapo- 
sium.  We  have  with  us  representatives  from 
Eastern  countries  who  will  be  introduced 
later  on. 

At  the  end  of  each  formal  presentation 
we  want  to  have  about  thirty  minutes  or  so 
of  questions  and  answers.  Our  program  Is 
somewhat  deficient,  of  necessity.  In  the  field 
of  trade  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
But  there  are  knowledgeable  people  on  the 
program  as  well  as  in  the  audience  who  can 
dlscuaa  the  various  aq>ects  of  China  trade, 
and  I  hope  each  of  you  will  feel  free  to 
comment  If  you  have  some  particular  feeling 
about  any  of  the  Issues  Involved  in  that  or 
other  subjects,  as  well  as  to  ask  questions. 

We  think,  those  of  us  who  have  been  In- 
volved in  forming  the  East-West  Trade 
Coimcll,  that  1973  will  be  a  very  crucial  year. 
Not  only  in  the  directions  that  we  decide 
to  take  Insofar  as  striking  down  the  artificial 
btuTlets,  governmental  and  private,  which 
exist  to  broadened  East- West  trade,  but  also 
to  do  what  we  can  to  resist  the  generally 
protectionist  pressures  which  have  been 
growing  alarmingly  In  the  Congress  and  In 
the  countxy  Ui  recent  years.  Probably,  our 
first  barrier  Is  the  protectionism  that  exists 
toward  broadened  trade  in  general.  Of  course, 
East-West  trade  falls  heir  to  that  problem  as 
well  as  to  other  kinds  of  problems  which  we 
will  be  discussing  here  today. 

Before  the  day  Is  over.  I  hope  that  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  some  thought  to 
how  the  East-West  Trade  Council  might  be 
most  helpful  to  you.  In  the  brochure  yow 
will  see  a  listing  of  intended  purposes  of  the 
Council,  and  I  hope  you  may  want  to  com- 
ment in  writing  to  ub  about  those  purposes 
and  how  they  might  best  be  furthered  and 
how  the  services  of  the  Council  can  be  use- 
ful In  a  very  specific  way  to  you.  your  com- 
panies, your  associations  and  otherwise,  inso- 
far as  your  Interest  in  trade  is  concerned. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  we're  glad  you're  here. 
I  hope  we  may  yet  get  the  microphones 
working.  In  any  event,  please  bear  with  us  as 
well  as  you  can.  We  should  have  met  In  the 
Engineers  Club.  [Laughter.] 

There  Is  a  slight  error  In  the  brochure. 
Governor  Harrlman  will  actually  speak  at 
10:30,  and  Mr.  Plsar  at  11:30.  Then,  we  have 
a  complimentary  luncheon.  It's  not  overly 
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lavish,  but  we  think  It  Is  good  to  suy  hara. 
rather  than  try  to  go  out  all  over  town.  Wa 
hope  to  get  back  promptly  at  1:30.  Senator 
Walter  Mondaia  will  speak  at  1:30.  Ba  U 
Chairman  of  the  Suboommlttaa  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction, among  other  things,  over  export- 
Import  bank  credit  leglslaUon.  Then,  at  3:00 
o'clock.  Senator  JavlU  will  be  hare.  He  has. 
as  you  know,  a  very  long  and  experienced 
record  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  THan.  at 
3:80  Secretary  Peterson  wUl  ba  here.  In  all 
of  these  aeaslons  we  do  Intend  questions  and 
answers. 

Dean  CuaiBTKNSON.  Our  first  speaker  for 
this  morning  is  a  man  who  has  a  distin- 
guished reputation  and  long  contact  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Cyrus  Eaton  baa 
been  a  pioneer  in  attempts  to  bring  East  and 
West  together.  He  is  founder  and  sponsor  of 
the  Pugwaah  Thinkers  Conferences  to  pro- 
mote International  understanding.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  through  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  the  U.S5JI.,  speaking 
on  the  theme  of  increased  contact  between 
the  communist  and  non-cvommunism  coxm- 
tries  of  the  world.  He  has  been  a  leader  In 
business  a  well  as  In  intellectual  circles  and 
presently  holds  positions  on  some  of  the  most 
influential  corporations  In  the  country.  Mr. 
Eaton's  principal  business  associations  have 
been  with  Iron  ore,  steel,  coal,  railroads, 
paint,  chemicals,  rubber  and  lake  shipping, 
as  well  as  public  utilities.  He  received  the 
Lenin  peace  prize  In  1980,  was  elected  to  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  has  received  many  civic  awards. 
His  many  years  of  effort  In  this  country  and 
abroad  to  bring  together  the  coxmtrles  of  the 
world  through  commerce  and  culture  make 
him  a  truly  outstanding  individual  who  de- 
serves oiir  appreciation  and  deep  respect.  Mr. 
Eaton,  we  are  pleaaed  to  have  you  with  us 
this  morning  to  speak  on  'T5olng  BuslneaB  In 
the  East." 

Ctbtib  Eaton.  I  have  prepared  no  formal 
speech.  I'm  going  to  rely  on  your  questions 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  maybe  supply 
what  you  would  be  most  interested  In.  All 
my  life.  I  have  been  concerned  with  Inter- 
national trade.  My  ancestors  were  ship  build- 
ers and  shippers  on  all  the  oceans.  Many 
built  the  clipper  ships  and  the  sailing  ships 
of  the  wortd  and  they  engaged  in  China 
trade  as  well  as  In  communications  between 
Boston  and  San  Francisco  In  the  earty  days. 

My  ancestors  were  very  interesting  In  In- 
ternational trade  and  in  my  childhood  1 
heard  many  stories  about  China  trade.  My 
first  Job  was  with  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Sen- 
ior, who  created  a  great  world-wide  empire. 
America  was  hardly  prepared  for  an  Institu- 
tion as  big  and  powerful  as  the  Standard  OU 
Company  was  seventy  years  ago.  But  that 
contact  enlivened  my  Interest  in  world  af- 
fairs, and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  has  been  no  greater  economic  genlvu 
in  the  history  of  the  worid  than  John  D. 
RockefeUer,  Senior. 

TTie  next  contact  I  had  with  International 
affairs  was  World  War  I.  Russia  purchased 
most  of  Its  supplies  In  America  from  Clere- 
land,  my  hometown.  They  bought  their 
trucks  and  automobiles  and  cannons  and 
shells,  and  all  of  the  things  they  needed  In 
the  war.  I  participated  In  that  very  actlvrty 
during  the  early  period  of  that  great  war. 
And,  speaking  of  World  War  I,  one  cannot 
mention  It  without  pointing  out  what  a 
tragedy  It  was.  Here  were  great  countries — 
Germany.  Austria.  France,  Italy.  E:ngland, 
Russia — hurling  themselves  at  each  other, 
with  the  terrible  loss  of  life.  And  the  one 
that  suffered  most  economically  was.  of 
course,  England.  At  that  time  England's  in- 
vestments were  everywhere  In  the  world.  For 
Instance  in  South  America,  British  capital 
had  built  all  the  railroads,  created  practt> 
cally  aU  the  public  utUltlee— electric  lights, 
gas.  telephones — created  the  ports,  and  every 
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dollar  of  tb«t  waa  <llaalpatMl  in  WorM  War  I 
and  l«ft  England  imporsrtabMl  and  occup7- 
inf ,  now,  a  very  small  place  In  world  affair*. 

My  n«zt  active  participation,  maybe  on  a 
big  scale  in  international  trade,  waa  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  Soviet  Union  aaked  me 
U  I  would  put  their  representatives  in  touch 
with  the  steel  manufacturers  and  rubber 
manufactxirers  of  America.  Mr.  Mlkoyan. 
later  the  President,  came  to  Cleveland  and 
addressed  the  steel  manufacturers  and  other 
manufacturers,  and  he  said,  "Our  steel  works 
are  only  In  their  Infancy.  We  need  steel  m 
immense  tonnages  to  build  pipelines  for  gas 
and  oil.  We  need  sheets  for  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles and  refrigerators,  and  I'm  prepared 
to  place  a  mammoth  order  and  while  you 
want  to  extend  us  credit,  we  will  pay  cash." 
All  of  these  famous  American  industrialists 
who  were  there  were  up  to  see  him  at  the 
close  of  the  luncheon  with  their  order  sheets 
to  supply  him  all  of  the  steel  that  he  needed 
for  every  purpose.  When  they  went,  Mlko- 
yan  said  to  me,  "This  is  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life.  I've  been  so  graciously  received  by 
these  outstanding  American  industrialists 
who  are  prepared  to  do  business  with  me.  It's 
marvelous." 

He  went  immediately  to  Washington  to  get 
export  permits,  and  he  first  went  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  ran  Into  Louis 
Str&uss,  who  then  was  Acting  Secretary.  And 
Strauss  said,  "We  will  not  permit  you  to  buy 
steel  or  rubber  from  Anterica."  MUcoyan  was 
deeply  shocked  and  said.  "Surely,  that 
couldn't  be  the  attitude  of  the  State  De- 
partment." and  he  went  over  there.  On  that 
occasion,  Douglas  Dillon  was  Acting  Secre- 
tary, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dulles,  and  Dillon 
said,  "No.  we  will  not  sell  you  anything." 
And  Mlkoyan  said,  "Why?  None  of  the  things 
I  want  could  in  any  way  add  to  our  military 
equipment."  Dillon  said.  "I  know,  but  we  will 
not  do  anything  that  will  in  any  way  benefit 
the  Soviet  Union." 

At  that  time,  I  was  closely  In  touch  with  a 
number  of  big  Oerman  firms  supplying  them 
coal  and  Iron  ore  and  they  said.  "We  would 
be  delighted  to  have  that  business."  The  re- 
suit  was  that  those  stupendo\is  orders  were 
placed  with  West  Germany,  with  Prance, 
with  Holland,  with  England,  and  for  three 
years  the  steel  mills  of  those  countries  were 
running  full  on  those  mammoth  Soviet  or- 
ders. And  they  were  using  their  gold  supply 
to  pay  for  it. 

I  mention  this  to  emphasize  what  I  think 
have  been  mistaken  policies  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  that  need  changing.  One 
of  the  obvious  things  In  promoting  trade  is. 
of  course,  courtesy.  The  customer  Is  always 
right,  supplying  them  with  good  material. 
And  we  are  well-equipped  in  America  to  do 
that,  but  we  can't  do  business  with  these 
oountnes  if  we  treat  them  as  enemies.  The 
old  saying  that  the  customer  Is  always  right 
Is  one  that  applies  to  international  trade  as 
well  as  to  domestic  trade.  A  merchant  selling 
his  good.s  doesn't  ask  a  man  whether  be  is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  a  Chrlstlain  or  an 
atheist.  He  has  to  do  business  with  anyone 
who  will  do  business  with  him.  And  I  think 
we've  got  to  have  that  same  attitude  In  our 
relations  with  these  countries  with  whose 
system  of  government  and  philosophy  we 
totally  dlsagroe. 

There  are  one  or  two  fundamental  things 
that  I  think  the  Nation  must  take  account 
of  In  order  to  trade  in  a  big  way.  That  Is  the 
extending  of  cre<llt  to  these  countries.  Banks 
In  America  are  too  small.  I  have  been  through 
all  the  panics  since  1907,  and  most  of  them 
have  beea  because  of  shortage  of  credit.  Our 
greatest  tragedy  In  the  history  of  American 
business  is  the  bankiuptcy  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad — one  of  the  greatest  proper- 
ties ot  the  world.  What  was  the  fundamental 
cause  of  that?  Absence  of  money.  At  the  time 
they  were  trying  to  do  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lar piece  of  financing,  some  good  high-grade 
bonds  were  yielding  as  high  as  fifteen  per- 
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cent.  You  can't  carry  c«i  international  trade 
under  that  kind  of  a  financial  system.  We 
need  bigger  banks.  We  need  banks  In  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  they  must  be  able 
to  extend  credit  on  a  vast  scale.  Now,  you 
take  an  institution  that's  borrowing  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  million  dollars  currently,  and 
It  wUl  be  borrowing  from  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  banks.  It  one  of  those 
banks  becomes  unhappy  and  wants  the  loan 
called,  the  whole  Institution  Is  In  trouble.  I 
want  to  urge  very  strongly  that  our  state- 
ment consider  ways  and  means  of  big  banks 
so  that  well  have  Institutions  that  can  loan 
money  In  any  quantity.  I  think  we  ought  to 
invite  these  foreign  countries  to  establish 
banks  in  America.  The  Soviets  have  a  good 
bank  in  London,  a  good  one  in  Paris,  a  good 
bank  in  Switzerland;  why  shouldn't  they 
have  a  good  bank  in  New  York? 

So,  on  the  fundamental  side,  we  not  only 
have  got  to  treat  these  people  courteously 
even  though  we  disagree  with  their  philoso- 
phy, but  we've  got  to  be  In  a  position  to  ex- 
tend credit  In  a  very  big  way. 

Now  I  hope  you  have  some  questions  to  ask 
me,  and  to  which  I  will  try  to  reply. 

QuxsTioM.  Mr.  Elaton.  I  notice  that  this 
conference  is  caUed  a  conference  on  EUut- 
West  trade.  I  am  sure  that  this  does  not 
include  Investments.  Now,  my  corporation 
Is  very  much  Interested  In  Investing  In  East- 
em  Europe,  but  don't  you  think  that  this  la 
equally  as  Unp>ortant  as  trade  or  of  sc»ne  im- 
portance— the  Importance  of  American  In- 
vestments In  Eastern  E^urope7 

Mr.  Eaton.  Is  Investment  as  Important  as 
trade?  Investment  Is  Important  and  I  think 
there  is  great  opportunity  for  Investment  In 
probably  all  of  these  countries.  Take  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  instance,  twice  as  large  In 
geographic  extent  as  the  United  States  and 
with  fabulous  natural  resources — Iron  ore, 
co&l.  oil,  gas,  diamonds,  nickel,  copper — there 
are  vast  opportunities  there.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Soviet  Union  very  shortly  is  going  to 
come  to  the  point,  assuming  that  they  re- 
gard America  as  friendly  to  them,  where  they 
will  welcome  American  Investment  In  part- 
nership with  them.  And  I'm  sure  that  goes 
for  most  of  the  Communist  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe,  and  no  telling  what  will  happen 
In  China.  Dont  forget  that  there  Is  a  popu- 
lation about  three  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States  and  their  people  need  urgently 
all  the  good  things  of  life  that  we  have  pro- 
vided here  In  such  great  abundance.  'They 
wlU  be  wanting  us  in  as  partners,  provided 
they  become  persuaded  that  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  destroy  them. 

You  see.  thoee  nations  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  world  In  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Of  course  thoee  weapons.  If  we 
ever  use  them,  coxUd  destroy  civilization. 
We  are  spending  $70  billions  a  year  In  direct 
armaments,  countless  billions  for  institu- 
tions like  the  CIA  and  other  parasites,  none 
of  which  return  a  dollar  to  America.  Let  us 
abandon  that  and  these  countries  will  wel- 
come us  as  partners  in  their  enterprises. 

QiTxsTON.  Mr.  Baton,  you're  an  Industrialist 
who  has  worked  In  the  private  sector  on  in- 
dustry all  your  career.  How  would  you  pro- 
pose to  Interface  Investment  or  capital  equip- 
ment In  the  Soviet  Union  with  their  type  of 
government  structure?  How  do  you  see  the 
mechanics  working? 

Mr.  ElATON.  Once  they  get  persuaded  that 
we  are  not  dedicated  to  destroying  them, 
there  wUl  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  part- 
nership between  a  Soviet  agency  and  an 
American  corjxsratlon.  The  proportions  might 
have  to  be  flfty-flfty,  or  might  even  have  to 
be  flfty-one  percent  In  their  favor,  but  I'm 
sure  we  can  have  Joint  enterprises  that  will 
be  highly  profitable  to  us,  and  when  they 
are  kept  going  on  a  big  scale  we  can  forget 
military  outlays. 

Question.  Mr.  Dean,  there  are  no  banklxig 
facilities  available   In   America  to  do  bust- 
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neas  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Oommunist 
China.  They  simply  do  not  exist.  There  Is  no 
bank  available  today  to  extend  a  six  or  an 
eight  bUllon-dollar  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  movement  of  goods  which  we  need. 
Moreover,  our  system  of  banking  ought  not 
to  be  based  on  "you  send  me  a  letter  of  crudit 
and  I'll  send  you  the  goods."  Here  in  our 
country — and  I  was  brought  up  overseas, 
I'm  an  American  brought  up  overseas — we 
do  not  have  the  facilities  for  such  banking. 
We  do  not  have  the  facilities  of  switches,  of 
trade,  of  barter. 

A  few  days  ago  I  called  the  Senior  Vice 
President  of  a  sixteen  billion  dollar  bank  and 
I  said  Mr.  so-and-so.  I  have  $40  million  worth 
of  barter  business  for  you.  He  said.  "We 
ha  vent  got  such  a  bank."  I  looked  In  his  list 
of  banks  and  there  tucked  away  in  Vienna 
he  owns  a  little  merchant  bank  and  he 
doesn't  even  know  It.  He  doesn't  even  knoie 
it.' 

So,  when  we  talk  of  extending  business  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China,  I  think  a  lot  of  it 
Is  poppycock.  Because  the  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  Is  to  start  educating  our  banking  com- 
munity. Number  two,  we  have  to  convince 
our  own  government  that  we  are  heading 
towards  a  course  of  peace.  Because  If  we  are 
heading  towards  a  course  of  peace,  we  can 
find  the  money  to  extend  credit.  But  until  we 
Join  up  our  economics,  our  banking  commu- 
nity, with  the  government,  Elast-West  trade 
will  remain  a  dream. 

Dkan  Christxnson.  Thank  you  for  your 
comments.  I  had  thought  Mr.  Eaton  had  ad- 
dressed himself  precisely  to  that  point.  I'm 
also  reminded  of  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  at  least  on  paper. 
In  1934  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington was  organized  precisely  for  that  pur- 
pose. Why  It  fell  into  disuse  is  another  mat- 
ter. But,  at  least  on  paper,  they  have  the 
mechanism  If  the  decisions  are  reached  to  ex- 
tend the  credits. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I'm  an  optimist — maybe  a  lit- 
tle young  and  enthusiastic — but  I  think  the 
time  Is  coming  In  America  when  not  only  our 
governmental  agencies  but  the  private  ones 
wlU  want  to  join  In  developing  these  proj- 
ects with  the  chance  of  mutual  profit.  Now, 
that  wasn't  true  forty  years  ago  when  the 
Soviets  felt  that  they  had  discovered  a  new 
solution  to  human  affairs,  but  I  think  time 
has  proven  to  them  that  the  rain  falls  on  both 
the  capitalists  and  the  conununlsts  alike, 
and  that  they  haven't  created  a  paradise 
where  their  people  can  be  happy  and  rich 
without  work.  I  think  enormous  changes  have 
taken  place  In  their  attitude.  I  think  they 
are  prepared  to  go  a  long  way.  Mr.  Koeygln 
visited  me  In  Canada  about  three  years  ago 
and  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  good  time,  so  I 
propoeed  taking  In  the  best  salmon  fishing 
in  Canada.  He  said.  "I  would  like  to  go  sal- 
mon fishing,  but  I'd  like  to  see  one  of  your 
industries  that  would  be  typical  of  what  we 
could  do  in  the  Soviet  Union."  So,  I  took 
him  to  one  of  the  big  newsprint  companies 
where  they  were  making  a  million  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  fas- 
cinated as  he  was  with  every  operation,  from 
the  log  coming  in.  He  was  right  down  with 
the  workmen.  He  was  an  industrialist  at 
heart,  but  he  was  fascinated  with  the  whole 
undertaking.  It  was  something  new  to  him. 
He  didn't  believe  the  world  could  use  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  and  he  com- 
pared the  requirements  of  Prsvda  and  Is- 
vestia,  but  his  interest  was  so  absolutely 
keen  and  terrific,  and  his  approval  of  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  technology,  that  all  over 
him  was  written  a  desire  to  play  ball  with 
us.  If  we  would. 

Dean  Chkistxnson.  We  have  time  for  one 
more  question,  I  think. 

Question.  I  would  Just  like  to  elaborate. 
When  I  mentioned  investment  in  Eastern 
Europ>e.  I  should  have  made  It  more  speclfl& 
I  think  the  principle  of  equity  is  a  good  one, 
as  It  is  happening  In  Yugoslavia,  but  I  was 
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thinking  of  the  buldlng  of  plants  In  Eastern 
Xurope  on  a  turnkey  basis  for  the  Eastern 
Kuropean  countries,  for  them  to  \ise  under 
their  own  system.  Now,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  examples  where  Burop>ean  firms 
sad  American  firms  have  built  planes  In 
Eastern  Europe.  You  can  call  this  investment 
in  the  broadest  sense,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
gieat  potential  in  that  area  also. 

Dean  Ckbistenson.  Mr.  Plsar  said  that  he 
is  going  to  spend  some  time  on  Investments, 
and  perhaps  we  can  get  Into  It  a  little  more 
during  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

Did  you  have  a  precise  question  that  you 
wanted  to  direct  to  Mr.  Eaton? 

Question.  I  Just  wanted  to  elaborate.  I 
dont  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  equity. 
It's  also  the  possibility  of  building  plants  on 
a  turnkey  basis  for  them  to  use  under  their 
own  systems. 

QxTxsnoN.  I  would  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Eaton's  suggestion  is  about  the  bombing,  the 
investments  In  the  bombing  of  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  my  Judgment,  and  I  realize 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  feel  It  is  very  unwise.  Mr.  Harrl- 
man,  representing  brilliantly  the  United 
States  In  Paris,  Fm  sure.  If  he  had  been  given 
full  authority,  he  would  have  settled  that 
war  and  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
to  bomb.  But  the  use  of  force  to  change  peo- 
ple's minds  is  not  effective.  We  are  going 
broke  trying  to  subdue  that  little  nation.  If 
you've  been  there,  you'll  agree  with  me  that 
there  never  was  greater  devotion  to  the  cause 
than  the  jjeople  of  Vietnam.  And  I  think  we 
have  made  a  colossal  blunder.  I  hope  we're 
going  to  quit  It.  I  hope  the  voice  of  America- 
the  conscience  of  America,  will  protest 
against  this  mighty  nation  sending  our 
troops,  Navy,  Air  Force,  ten  thousand  miles 
to  subdue  that  little  nation.  It's  a  mistake. 
[Applause.] 

Dean  Chbibtenson.  We  are  now  moving  to 
the  next  speaker,  please. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
long-term  policy  implications  of  expanding 
East-West  trade  than  Is  the  Honorable 
Averell  Harrlman.  He  first  traveled  to  the 
UBBJl.  on  family  business  In  the  '20s,  and 
years  later  he  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  our  Ambassador  from  the  United  States. 
His  life  and  government  service  are  inter- 
twined with  the  great  men  and  events  that 
have  dominated  the  world  scene  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  He  served  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  as  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  He  negotiated  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  for  President  Kennedy 
and  represented  FYesldent  Johnson  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks.  Ambassador  Harrlman  U 
a  great  American,  with  unique  experience 
and  understanding  in  the  field  of  world  af- 
fairs, and  we  are  honored  to  have  him  with 
us  today — Ambassador  Harrlman.  [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Ambassador  Haeeiman.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  that  kind  Introduction.  This  ques- 
tion of  long-range  East-West  trade.  I  sup- 
pose. If  you  are  looking  to  the  future,  one 
ought  to  look  back.  It  is  true  that  I  was  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  our  Chairman  indicated. 
In  the  middle  Twenties.  I  was  interested  very 
much  in  what  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Eaton,  was 
saying  about  the  opportunities  of  invest- 
ment. We  had  substantial  investments  in  a 
concession  In  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  mid- 
Twenties.  I  and  a  group  of  steel  men  and 
other  businessmen  had  a  very  large  opera- 
tion in  the  Caucasus  in  the  extinction  of 
manganese.  It  was,  I  think,  the  large  con- 
cession under  Lenin's  new  economic  policy.  I 
know  something  about  dealings  of  a  private 
operation  within  the  Soviet  Union.  It  can  be 
done,  but  it's  difficult.  The  government  has 
to  be  very  much  In  favor  of  what  you're  do- 
ing, and  the  contract  has  to  be  written  in 
such  a  way  that  It  Is  favorable  to  the  local 
conditions.  If  anybody  wants  to  talk  about 
the  Twenties,  I  wUl  be  very  glad  to  discuss 
it.  I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  late  1926 
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and  made  up  my  mind  that  the  new  eoo- 
nomlc  policy  was  out,  and  I  negotiated  the 
cancellation  of  our  Treaty.  Fortunately,  we 
got  our  money  out  with  a  Hnall  profit.  Those 
who  remained  lost  it  all  because,  later  on. 
they  closed  down  more  tightly.  What  their 
policy  will  be  In  regard  to  private  investment 
m  the  future  is  very  hard  to  tell.  Yugoslavia 
is,  of  oouree,  opening  up  for  private  invest- 
ment, and  there  are  some  opportunities,  per- 
haps, In  Rumania. 

But  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  trade 
aspect,  first,  and  then  the  question  of  in- 
vestment possibilities  or  this  question  of  a 
turnkey  building  of  a  plant.  I'd  like  to  dis- 
cuss that  because  I  saw  what  the  Russians 
did  with  opening  up  steel  works  in  India. 
And  we  had  a  turnkey  operation  that  is 
somewhat  different,  and  It  works  a  lot  bet- 
ter. But  the  present-day  trade  relations,  real- 
ly, I  think,  started  with  Lend-Le«se  during 
the  War,  the  UNRRA.  and  then  we  began 
trade.  The  Lend-Lease  opteratlons  ended  in 
an  unfortunate  disagreement.  The  cancel- 
lation of  Lend-Lease  on  an  overnight  basis 
was  a  tragic  blunder,  but  it  dldnt  last  very 
long.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  It,  as 
one  of  the  issues  of  the  Cold  War.  It  wasn't 
time.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  it  was  rectified 
and  we  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians by  which  shipments  were  continued  for 
those  things  that  were  underway.  And  then 
we  made  arrangements  for  the  filling  of  the 
contracts  for  those  postwar  plants  which 
were  to  have  been  financed  under  Lend-Lease 
on  a  rather  favorable  basis.  We  had  difficulty 
In  settling  Lend-Lease  and  that's  still  open 
today.  It  Is  really,  perhaps,  the  biggest 
stumbling  block  which  I  think  the  present 
Administration  has.  Mr.  Peterson  will  tell  you 
later  about  It.  I  don't  know  the  exact  status, 
but  I  remember  when  I  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  we  were  demanding  about  $800  mil- 
lion which  has  nothing  to  do  with  repayment 
for  any  of  the  war  materials  we  had  sent. 
They  would  only  pay  two  or  three  hundred 
million,  and  we  dldnt  get  together.  We're 
still  apart.  The  Johnson  Act.  as  you  remem- 
ber, makes  it  impossible  for  the  government 
to  grant  Most  Favored  Nation  treatment  to 
any  nation  that  has  not  settled  its  debts,  and 
this  Is  a  settlement  of  debt  which  must  be 
arranged  unless  the  Johnson  Act  Is  amended. 
Certainly  It  is  high  time  that  this  settlement 
be  made.  I  thought  we  made  a  very  generous 
offer  at  the  time.  I  imagine  if  we  took  the 
$300  million  twenty-five  years  ago — thirty 
years  ago,  nearly — ^it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  us  than  to  have  waited  this  long.  But 
in  any  event  it  is  still  a  stumbling  block. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  laws,  as  most  of  you 
know,  and  amendments  which  have  gotten 
through  Congress  under  some  excitement 
which  affect  our  economic  relations.  Before 
we  get  to  those,  I  want  to  carry  forward  a  bit 
further  on  the  UNRRA.  The  UNHRA  waa  gen- 
erous to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  rather  more 
generous  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  to  some 
of  our  European  allies.  Under  the  UNRRA 
formerly  no  country  could  get  gifts  of 
UNRRA.  They  had  to  repay  it  If  they  had  ade- 
quate resources  to  repay  it.  And  I  remember 
we  demanded  retxim  from  Norway,  because 
Norway  had  made  some  profits  during  the 
war  in  their  shipping.  Thty  did  have  some 
gold,  and  we  did  some  exchange,  and  we  did 
insist  they  repay. 

The  Russians  had  a  lot  of  gold  and  It  was 
quite  obvious  that  we  could  not  give  them 
aid  unless  there  was  some  way  aruund  it. 
So  we  recognized  the  UNRRA  with  our  ap- 
proval, the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  recognized  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia  as  an  independent  political  unit. 
And  they,  of  course,  dldnt  have  any  foreign 
exchange  and,  therefore,  I  think  some  $370 
million,  or  shipments  of  around  $300  mil- 
lion, of  UNRRA  was  given  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  was  a  generotis  act.  and  I'm 
not  resenting  It  in  any  way.  I'm  only  ex- 
plaining it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our 
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UNRRA  shipments  went  to  what  are  now 
the  big  communist  countries,  the  Eastern 
European  countries.  They  got  more  than 
half  of  It. 

The  political  situation  began  to  deterio- 
rate very  rapidly.  I  dont  know  how  many  of 
you  read  the  modem  revisionist  hlstoriaas 
who  say  that  If  we  bad  only  shown  more 
kindness  to  Dear  Old  Uncle  Joe  Btalln  and 
more  affection  that  there  would  never  have 
been  a  Cold  War,  and  It  was  all  our  fault. 
I  can  assure  that  that  lant  true.  There  was 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
to  carry  forward  the  spirit  of  our  cooperation 
during  the  war.  In  fact,  I  would  have  told 
you  that  even  the  Marshall  Plan  waa  offerwl 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Molotov  came  to  Parts. 
as  you  wUl  probably  recall  In  July  of  1M7. 
and  Joined  with  Bevln  and  Bedell  In  con- 
sidering the  Marshall  Plan.  He  didn't  Ilka 
the  terms  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  so  he  quit 
and  took  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  with 
him. 

But  there  was  already  a  good  many  Inol- 
dents  which  were  creating  difficulties.  The 
first  was  the  demand  on  Turkey  for  the 
Eastern  provinces  and  for  the  base  In  the 
Dardenelles.  There  was  an  agreement  ne- 
tween  the  British  and  the  Russians  that 
each  country  would  take  their  troops  out  of 
Iran.  The  Russlsxui  had  troops  in  the  North. 
the  British  the  South.  The  British  took  their 
troops  out  and  the  Russians  refused  to  take 
theirs  out,  but  finally  did.  And  then,  as  you 
know,  the  problem  about  Poland,  the  prob- 
lem about  Czechoslovakia,  then  the  Berlin 
Airlift — aU  of  them — the  blockade  of  Berlin, 
all  of  them  moved  rather  rapidly. 

So,  began  new  and  other  events  whit^ 
rather  dlatvirbed  me  and  others.  For  in- 
stance, the  Russians  were  not  demobilizing 
as  rapidly  as  we  were.  We  did  probably  the 
most  rapid  demobilization  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  perhaps  the  strongest  fighting  foroes 
that  any  nation  had  developed  in  the  world 
up  to  that  time,  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
Russians  demobilized  somewhat — but  they 
maintained  substantial  forces  and  they  also 
maintained  industrial  production.  So.  we 
began  to  wonder,  with  these  events  develop- 
ing, whether  we  shouldnt  control  our  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Union.  There  wasnt  any 
thought  of  stopping  trade,  except  to  cheak 
what  was  called  strategic  materials.  In  1947, 
I  think,  we  did  Impose  the  first  licensing 
system,  which  was,  we  thought,  rather  w»ll 
developed.  It  developed  rather  easy  to  work 
under,  and  was  not  as  tight  as  it  is  today. 
but  was  to  prevent  those  Items  from  going 
through  which  wotild  contribute  to  the  So- 
viet war  machine  and  war  production. 

The  Marshall  Plan  came  and.  as  I've  said. 
Molotov  refused  to  Jota  on  the  basis  of  Mar- 
shall's offer,  which  vras  that  Europe  shoiUd 
get  together  and  develop  a  program.  Molotov 
took  the  position  that  the  Americans  tell  us 
how  much  they  are  ready  to  contribute  to 
the  recovery  of  Europe  and  we'll  divide  it  on 
the  basis  of  that  those  who  suffered  the  most 
get  the  most,  which  means  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  he  vi-alked  out.  Bevln  and  Bedell  said  no. 
this  is  the  way  we're  going  to  work  it  and  the 
Russians  refused  to  cooperate.  They  walked 
out — ^they  weren't  forced  out.  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  wanted  to  sUy,  but  Stalin 
refused  to  listen.  I  think  that  record  is  an 
Important  one  for  those  who  are  thinking 
about  who  really  was  responsible  for  the  In- 
crease of  tensions  which  developed  between 
us. 

I  was  then  In  charge  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
operations  in  Europe  and  was  the  United 
States  Representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Committee  for  Europe  which  met 
in  Switzerland  In  Geneva.  And  we  did  every- 
thing that  we  could  at  that  time  to  encour- 
age European  East-West  trade,  everything  ex- 
cept the  strategic  lists  which  were  relatively 
short,  as  I  recall  it.  We  felt  it  was  going  to 
help  Western  Europe,  and  also  we  had  no 
objection    to    recovery    in    Eastern    Europe. 
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Trade  b«tw««n  them — normal  trade,  wblob 
had  existed — aa  a  matter  of  fact,  bridged 
more  or  less  We8t«m  Europe  against  Cold 
War  materials  from  the  Bast.  And  I  can  as- 
sure you  we  did  everything  vce  could  at  that 
time  to  encourage  that  trade.  We  were  not 
blocking  It. 

In  more  recent  times,  we  have  had  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  the  Europeans,  as 
under  the  OECD,  a  European  organization  of 
which  Japan  la  a  member.  A  committee.  It's 
called  COCON.  has  a  list  of  strategic  Items 
whli:h  all  hands  agree  should  not  be  shipped 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  their  satellltles.  That 
List  is  agreed  to  from  time  to  time  between 
the  different  countries.  Including  ourselves. 
Now  our  list  Is  very  much  longer.  I  wish  I  had 
brought  the  two  lists  together,  but  I  didn't 
think  of  It  untU  It  was  too  late  to  get  them. 
Bu  we've  had  a  very  unrealistic,  in  my  opin- 
ion, list  which  has  led  to  very  little  trade  Ln 
recent  years  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries.  The 
last  time  I  saw  it  a  couple  at  years  ago  there 
was  about  $10  bUllon  in  trade  between  Eu- 
rope and  Japan,  and  Russia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— that's  two-way  trade — and  It  has  In- 
creased since  that  time.  I  don't  want  to  give 
you  a  figure,  but  It  has  substantially  In- 
creased since  then.  And  ours  Is  a  trifle.  We 
have  a  little  business  with  Poland,  but  well 
within  a  few  hundred  million  dollars.  It  just 
doesn't  make  any  sense  for  us  to  try  to  think 
that  we  are  Interfering  with  the  operations 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Eastern  Europe  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  restrict  It.  The  Idiotic 
people  who  talk  about  our  preventing  the 
economic  development,  preventing  the  mili- 
tary development  of  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause we  are  restricting  business  is  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  And  we  oxight  to  get  It  out  of  our 
systems.  They  can  buy  practically  everything 
they  want  from  Europe  and  Japan  In  the 
areas,  except  for  those  restricted  items,  and 
it's  nonsense  that  we  don't  Join  In  that  trade. 
It's  ridiculous.  It's  not  only  that  it  creates 
an  atmosphere  which  is  not  In  our  Interest 
but  also  a  mutual  atmosphere  of  suspicion. 
With  the  result,  we  are  losing  trade  which 
we  ought  to  be  getting. 

There  are  some  of  these  laws  which  are 
rather  stupid,  which  restrict  some  of  our 
operations.  Yugoslavia  was  mentioned.  Even 
with  Yugoslavia,  they  are  not  allowed  to  get 
credits.  In  Yugoslavia,  even,  they  are  restrict- 
ing trade  on  the  Plndley  Aznendiinent,  I  think 
It  la,  which  doesn't  permit  the  P.L.  480  trans- 
actions with  a  country  which  does  business 
with  Cuba.  Yugoslavia  buys  sugar  from  Cuba 
and  isn't  going  to  be  stopped  because  some 
Congressmen  think  they  gain  some  kudoa 
at  home,  stopping  Communists.  To  Yugo- 
ilavla  It  Is  nobody's  business  and  they're  not 
?olng  to  be  Interfered  with.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain pride  of  sovereignty  which  we  cannot 
io  against. 

Now.  let  me  say  that  I  am  still  for  certain 
restrictions  of  strategic  lists  ^mtll  we  come 
to  a  sensible  agreement  about  SALT.  It's 
very  important,  I  think,  to  continue  to  re- 
strict certain  things  like  computers,  as  well 
aa  direct  war  materials.  But  we  carry  it  too 
far.  Things  that  they  can  get  from  Europe 
just  as  well,  or  practioaUy  as  well,  it's  foolish 
for  us  to  Interfere  with. 

The  length  of  time,  as  most  of  you  bual- 
aeasmen  know,  that  It  is  now  taking  to  get 
Ucenses  la  prohlblUve.  I  know  in  recent 
years  many  cases  where  an  American  com- 
pany was  ready,  a  bid  was  ready  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  one  of  the  other  oountrlee,  and 
'.t  took  so  long  for  the  licenses  to  be  ap- 
proved for  the  shipments  that  the  business 
was  lost.  The  machinery  of  approval  must  be 
very  much  speeded  up.  as  well  as,  of  oourae, 
the  machinery  for  credits,  which  111  be  glad 
to  go  Into  If  any  of  you  wish  to  do  so. 

There  are  some  real  reasons  for  us  to  be  a 
'.ittle  bit  suspicious  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
what  they  did  with  Lend-Lease.  I  know  the 
time  that  Henry  Wallace  went  to  Siberia.  He 
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was  accompanied  by  a  man  who  'iraa  famUlr 
with  these  operations.  He  discovered  that 
they  were  using  dredges,  which  we  had  sent 
them  to  keep  their  ports  open  in  the  Pacific 
at  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  expense  to 
ourselves  during  the  war,  and  were  using 
them  to  mine  gold  in  their  gold  fields.  That 
sort  of  thing,  we  didn't  make  a  fuss  about, 
but  It  didn't  encourage  us  to  have  complete 
confidence  in  the  manner  In  which  some  of 
the  Lend-Lease  that  we  sent  them  was  be- 
ing used.  In  other  words,  they  were  probably 
using  what  we  .sent  them  to  some  extent. 
They  used  most  of  It,  of  oourae,  very  well 
In  defeating  Hitler.  And  the  items  which 
they  misused  were  relatively  smsLll,  but  that 
tended  to  make  us  want  to  have  more  in- 
formation about  what  they  were  doing  with 
their  Lend-Lease  shipments.  It  was.  of 
course,  always  very  difficult  to  get  them  to 
give  us  that  Information. 

Before  I  close,  I  think  we  should  make  it  a 
little  plainer  to  the  American  people  that  the 
Most  Favored  Nation  clause  is  not  a  favor, 
It's  simply  treating  the  nations  Ln  a  normal 
manner.  You  ought  to  caU  It  the  re-eetabllah- 
□aent  of  normal  relations.  As  you  well  know, 
It's  a  discrimination  not  to  give  a  nation 
Moat  Pavored  Nation  treatment.  Every  time 
the  question  of  giving  Most  Pavored  Nation 
to  a  Communist  country  comes  up,  the  public 
generally  thinks  we  are  doing  them  a  great 
favor.  We're  not.  We're  simply  putting  them 
on  a  normal  trade  basis  and  not  inflicting 
them  with  the  high  tariffs  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  period  which,  as  you  remember,  re- 
sulted In  making  many  items  almost  prohibi- 
tively high.  Today,  we  have  Most  Pavored 
Nation  treatment  only  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  I  think  It's  not  being  given  to  Ru- 
mania, althoiigh  it  should  be  and,  of  course, 
you  know  it's  one  of  the  subjects  that's  being 
considered  today  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  it's  tied  up  In  the  Johnson  Act  proce- 
dures. 

I  want  to  quote  you  what  Mr.  Klarushchev 
said  to  me  about  trade.  Although  I  know  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  a  little  explosive  and  some- 
what exaggerated  when  he  said  it — I  knew 
him  pretty  well  and  knew  just  how  far  to 
discount  him.  He  said,  "We  don't  care  wheth- 
er the  United  States  sells  us  anything;  what 
we  want  Is  for  the  United  States  to  abolish 
Its  discriminatory  laws  or  else  there  can  be 
no  confldence.  Trade  Is  the  flrst  sign  of 
neighborly  relations.  He  who  does  not  wc^t 
trade,  wants  war."  As  I  say,  that's  a  Uttie  too 
colorfiU.  He  was  a  bit  of  an  exaggerator.  But 
It  does  indicate  that  this  has  been  one  of 
the  annoying  aspects  in  our  relations  and  it 
hasn't  done  us  any  good.  We  haven't  gained 
anything  by  it.  although  they  do  need  to  buy 
some  of  our  most  sophisticated  equipment. 
We  are  better,  as  many  of  you  know,  and  are 
a  year  ahead  of  some  of  the  ETuropean  equip- 
ment and  they  would  rather  have  ours  In  cer- 
tain areas.  At  the  same  time,  they  can  get 
practically  everything  they  want  elsewhere. 

If  anybody  is  Interested  in  this  turnkey 
operation.  111  be  glad  to  describe  what  the 
Russians  did  with  the  Indians,  and  why  it 
worked  somewhat  better  than  a  turnkey  op- 
eration, but  that  is  a  detail.  I  fully  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Eaton  said  about  the  war.  As 
long  as  the  war  is  going  on  in  Vietnam,  It's 
going  to  be  very  hard  to  relax  and  to  get  on 
a  normal  basis  because,  as  you  well  know, 
they  are  supporting  and  going  to  continue  to 
support  North  Vietnam,  whether  we  like  it 
or  whether  we  don't,  as  Mr.  Kosygln  told  me 
In  1965.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  will  continue 
to  lead  to  mutual  suspicions.  The  Cold  War 
has  done  real  damage  In  our  influence  all 
over  the  world,  and  I  can't  find  very  many 
heads  of  governments  who  wlU  support  our 
position.  People  all  over  the  world  would  like 
to  see  the  war  stoppied.  and  I  think  that  rela- 
tions not  only  with  Eastern  Europe  but  the 
world  would  be  vastly  improved.  I  very 
strongly  second  Mr.  Eaton's  comments  on 
that  affair,  and  I  do  hope  that  something 
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very  real  is  happening  today.  I  hope  at  least 
well  be  ending  the  war  before  election  day 
so  that,  no  matter  who  wins,  we  can  go  Into 
the  new  Administration  feeling  that  that 
tragedy  is  behind  ua.  And  that  has  a  real 
bearing  on  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  the  other  Cconmunlst  coun- 
trlee  that  contribute  to  Vietnam. 

After  we  are  through  with  that,  we  ought 
to  get  out  of  our  system  the  Inaiatence  that 
nobody  trade  with  Cuba.  We  probably  ought 
to  readjust  our  relations.  We  are  trying  to 
Impose  our  will  on  other  peopl*.  and  we've 
got  to  get  that  out  of  our  system.  We  can  do 
things  that  we  think  are  In  our  tatereet,  but 
we've  got  to  remember  they  are  sovereign  and 
p>e<^le  will  starve  rather  than  give  up  their 
sovereignty.  I  know  one  day  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Bevln — he  was  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
United  Kingdom — and  I  was  trying  to  get 
him  to  be  more  cooperative  with  the  uni- 
fication of  Europe,  which  we  were  promot- 
ing at  that  time  as  much  as  we  could.  The 
British  were  rather  loth  to  do  It,  ttecause 
of  their  Commonwealth  commitments.  He 
said,  "Well,  they  are  getting  a  billion  dollars 
from  us  under  locms  under  the  Marshall 
Plan.  It  will  be  hard  for  us  to  do  It,  but 
we'll  ptUl  In  our  belts  rather  than  have  you 
dictate  what  our  jiolltical  policies  should  be 
around  the  world,"  We've  got  to  get  that 
through  our  systems.  No,  Americans  are  the 
most  generous  people  in  the  world,  but  also 
we  can  be  among  the  most  arrogant  people 
In  the  world.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
many  of  those  arrogant  people  at  homa. 
[Laughter.]  We  can  take  care  of  them  here. 

But  this  idea  that  because  we  are  trading 
with  them,  we  are  doing  them  a  favor  Is  ri- 
diculous. We  are  doing  ourselves  a  favor.  We 
need  that  trade.  God  knows,  our  trade  posi- 
tion is  In  a  ghastly  state.  And,  as  you  well 
know,  for  the  first  time  In  this  century  we 
have  an  Imbalance  In  trade.  We  need  that 
trade,  and  let's  go  about  getting  It  in  a 
buxlness-^lke  way  and  In  honorable  trade. 
Now,  it  Is  true  that  we  can.  In  addition  to 
trade,  explore  with  Investment.  Investments 
in  Yugoslavia  and  others  Is  not  going  to 
be  easy.  It's  going  to  be  difficult  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  Imagination  to 
carry  It  through. 

But  I  do  bellere  Khrushchev  was  right  In 
what  he  waa  thinking.  If  not  In  his  total 
words.  If  we  can  get  trade  going  it  will  help 
relleire  the  tensions  throughout  the  world 
and  move  towards  peace,  which  Is  what  all 
mankind  wants. 

If  you  have  any  questlona.  ni  be  glad  to 
answer.  I  was  told  to  talk  a  half  hour  and 
I've  talked  a  little  less.   [Applause.] 

We  are  open  to  questions. 

QtrEBTioN.  Mr.  Harrlman,  perhaps  this 
question  would  have  been  a  little  bit  better 
directed  to  Mr.  Eaton,  but  with  your  back- 
ground I  think  you  are  eminently  qualified 
to  comment  on  it.  First,  of  all,  let  me  say 
the  fact  that  I'm  here  representing  our  com- 
pany is  a  positive  approach,  and  secondly, 
this  Is  not  a  hostile  question  at  all.  Rather 
a  forward  sort  of  a  question.  Which  cornea 
flrst,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?  Political  or 
trade  Improvement? 

Harriman.  The  two  have  got  to  go  together 
and  we've  got  to  recognize  we're  the  mature 
nation.  The  others  are  younger  and  are  more 
self-conscious.  I'm  not  defending  them,  but 
this  is  a  reality.  I'm  talking  about  SALT. 
We  are  going  about  It  In  Just  the  wrong  way. 
Kennedy  did  it  the  right  way;  we  got  the 
flrst  agreement.  He  said  In  the  American  Uni- 
versity speech  In  June  1963:  "To  make  our 
good  faith  and  solemn  convictions  on  the 
matter,  I  now  declare  that  the  United  States 
will  not  propose  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  la 
the  atmosphere  as  long  as  other  states  do 
not  do  so.  We  will  not  be  the  flrst  to  re- 
sume." Such  a  declaration  Is  no  substitute 
for  a  binding  agreement,  but  I  hope  it  will 
help  us  achieve  one.  We  ought  to  do  the 
same  thing  today.  We  ought  to  indicate  that 
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«■  are  r*ady  to  show  rsstnlnt  If  the  other 
glda  does.  This  basin—  of  trading  countara, 
or  whatever  it's  called— trading  chips  or 
whatever  it  Is — la  a  lot  of  boosy,  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  I'm  not  saying  this  politically,  be- 
cause if  the  Demoorata  were  doing  It,  rd  be 
jost  as  condsmnlng  of  them,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  that  mood.  But  I  want  to  explain 
to  you  that  they  are  still  very  much  oon- 
oamed  over  our  behaviour.  We  have  to  take 
the  lead.  It's  very  rare  that  they  will  take 
the  lead.  They  are  beginning  to  get  mature 
enough  to  do  that.  Whenever  they  make  a 
gesture  in  our  behalf,  someone  in  the  United 
States  says:  "All  right,  you  see  they  are  giv- 
ing m."  And  then  that  helps  their  hawks. 
You've  got  to  recognise  that  they  have  the 
game  spectnim  of  opinion  In  the  Soviet  Union 
Bs  we  have.  This  is  not  one  brain.  Perhi^ 
some  people  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Sovlst 
Utilon  and  Communist  countries  as  one 
brain.  This  is  a  collective  leadership  which 
goes  really  down  Into  the  public  opinion  to 
aome  extent,  at  least — a  fraction  of  what  It  Is 
in  this  country.  When  our  hawks  say  rough 
things,  It  tends  to  reduce  the  credibility  of 
those  who  want  to  be  more  reasonable.  Now, 
let  me  say  that  those  who  are  more  reason- 
able arent  being  more  reasonable  because 
they  love  us,  but  they  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  they  should  do  a  better  job, 
after  flfty  years  of  oommunlam,  for  their 
people  in  order  to  prove  that  Communism  Is 
a  success,  which,  of  course,  it  hasn't  b«en. 

On  the  other  hand,  statements  that  we 
have  to  have  these  bargaining  chips  give  the 
hawks  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  upper  hand. 
Those  that  believe  that  we  have  the  inten- 
tions of  flrst  strikes  are  those  who  believe 
that  they  have  to  have  a  very  large  defense. 
Now,  we  ought  to  have  some  understanding 
of  their  psychology.  Trade  is  one  of  the 
things  which  isn't  going  to  cost  us  anything. 
We  can  be  generous  and  decent  about  It. 
We've  got  a  demand.  I've  shown  you  In  soma 
of  the  things  I've  said,  some  of  the  things 
they  did  to  us  which  I  thought  were  utterly 
outrageous.  And  I  sent  through  Congress  and 
was  the  first  man  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man that  he  impose  these  trade  reetrlctlons 
and  he  accepted  It.  But  they  were  handled  In 
a  sensible  manner. 

I  can  assure  you,  we  ought  to  be  the  flrst. 
Now  If  any  of  you  want  me  to  go  further 
than  that,  I've  got  to  be  a  little  more  polit- 
ical, which  I  don't  want  to  be.  [Laughter.] 

Qttxstion.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  personally 
agree  that  falltire  to  grant  Most  Favored 
Nation  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Eastern  coiintrlee  la  essentially  of  no  benefit 
to  the  United  States.  I  cannot  personally  see 
where  it  Is  of  particular  harm  to  thoee  coun- 
tries, although  .  .  . 

Mr.  H&iuMAM.  In  what  particular? 

QtTxanoN.  Partlctilarly  harmful  to  our 
trade  with  thoee  countries.  I  know  that  they 
speak  of  this,  and  In  my  own  travels  through- 
out the  Communist  countries,  this  has  come 
up  a  number  of  times.  But  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  It's  a  bit  of  a  straw  man  In  that  It 
has  certainly  not  stopped  the  Soviets  from 
buying  grain  or  from  seUlng  diamonds  or 
from  trading  nickel  for  phoeophate  fertilizer 
or  talking  about  LNO  or  crude  oil.  It  seems 
to  me  the  Russians  don't  have  that  much 
we  want,  except  In  the  basic  raw  materials  of 
natural  gas,  oil,  metallic  ores  and  things  like 
that.  I  don't  think  Most  Favored  Nation 
would  change  that. 

Mr.  HAsazMAN.  You  are  right.  There's  very 
little.  There  is  a  very  real  problem  In  our 
being  able  to  buy  from  them.  But  this  is  an 
Insult  to  them  and  Is  psychologically  a  bar- 
rier. There  Is  more  that  can  move  than  you 
think,  because  It  would  begin  to  move  if 
there  weren't  some  of  these  restrictions. 

The  reality  is  that  E:\irope  and  Japan  are 
doing  about  $10  or  $11  billion  a  year  and 
we're  doing  just  a  fraction  of  it.  So,  it's  partly 
our    fault,    and    American    subsidiaries    In 
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EuroiM  ar*  aaUing  to  thsm.  But,  anyway,  this 
is  a  Mock  and  It  is  a  block  also  on  credits, 
which  is  In  soms  ways  more  difficult  and 
cause  grsatsr  difficulty  than  ths  Most  Fav- 
ored Nation.  But  It  Is  psychologically  a  very 
substantial  block  in  developing  trade  rela- 
tions. 

QtnsnoK.  Mr.  Harrlman,  you  mentlonsd 
computers  as  something  you  think  should  re- 
main on  ths  restricted  list.  Yet  Isn't  that 
contradictory  with  something  you  earlier 
sakl.  If  we  doat  trade  with  Rxissla  In  some  of 
these  areas,  other  countries  wilL 

Mr.  HAsaiiiAV.  Tbmtt  are  certain  rsstrlo- 
tlons.  I'm  not  up-to-date  on  it,  so  I  dont 
know.  But  the  COCOM  list  does  Include  com- 
puters of  a  certain  type.  I  think  there's  been 
an  easing  lately,  but  In  soms  ways  we  are 
ahsad  In  computers.  Ths  computers  are  of 
importance  In  connection  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  until  we  get  a  real  SALT  agreement, 
I  think  ws  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
help  them  in  that.  I  think  we  could  make 
more  progress  In  SALT.  We're  not  here  to  talk 
about  that,  but  untU  we  do  I  would  keep 
computers  under  a  very  close  eye.  Of  course, 
I  would  not  myself  go  beyond  ths  COCOM 
list.  I'd  battle  it  out  with  the  Europeans. 
We've  always  been  urging  somewhat  more  re- 
strictions than  most  of  the  Europeans  want, 
but  they  have  lived  up  to  the  agreements  that 
we  have  made.  But  3rou  are  quite  right.  Cer- 
tain types  of  computers  we  havent  been 
selling  wouldn't  make  any  real  difficulty.  It 
is  really  the  most  sophisticated  ones  that 
affSect  us — some  of  the  more  sophisticated 
weapons. 

QuKsnoM-.  Mr.  Harrlman,  In  the  light  at 
your  earlier  comment,  where  you  said  the 
United  States  often  is  rather  heavy-handed 
in  trying  to  urgs  other  nations  to  follow 
pollelas  that  the  United  states  desires,  do 
you  feel  that  ths  Jewish  emigration  visa 
payment  should  be  tied  to  trade  restrictions? 

Mr.  Hakshcam.  I  thnk  we  ought  to  discuss 
It  together.  I've  been  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  frank  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Senator  Muakie  was  there.  I  went  with  him 
a  year  ago  last  January.  We  talked  about  it 
with  Kosygln.  The  words  were  rather  calm, 
but  they  were  flllsd  with  emotion.  Senator 
Muakie  did  a  very  good  job.  But  we  were 
t^^ntiTig  about  the  desirability  from  the  Soviet 
Union's  standpoint  of  letting  the  Jews  out. 
The  effect  of  that  talk  may  have  been  uaeful, 
anyway.  Maybe  it  hsid  some  Influence  because 
after  that  talk  they  let  out  more  Jews,  per 
month  at  least,  and  about  thirteen  thousand 
in  '71,  and  this  year  It  wUl  be  somewhere 
approaching  double  that  amount  if  not  up 
to  thirty  thousand.  Of  ooxuve,  the  trouble 
today  is  the  ransom  they  are  pnittlng  on  the 
heads  of  educated  p>eople.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  sanctions  will  achieve  much — I'm 
just  talking  about  generality — I  dont  want 
to  get  Into  this  individual  subject.  It's  filled 
with  emotion,  and  I  am  too.  I  have  that  emo- 
tion. But,  by  and  large,  trade  sanctions  dont 
achieve  very  much  in  political  subjects.  It 
isnt  only  the  Jews  that  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  or  refused  the  privilege  of  leav- 
ing that  country,  but  it's  all  the  minorities 
and  it  hits  at  the  whole  Soviet  system  which 
I  dislike  Intensely,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
are  not  going  to  make  Christians  out  of  the 
present  Communists — Christiana  or  Jews. 
[Laughter.] 

QtJisTioN.  Gov.  Harrlman,  I  gather  from 
your  remarks  that  you  recognize  the  trade 
aversion  on  both  sides — our  side  and  the 
Eastern  side.  Now.  assume  that  we  should  re- 
peal the  Johnson  Act.  the  Battle  (?)  Act. 
the  ETxport  Control  Act,  removing  our  trade 
aversion,  do  you  believe  that  a  relief  from 
the  Eastern  side  would  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Eastern  countries,  or 
would  It  drift  Eastward,  beginning  In  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  or  Bast  Oermany,  and,  then, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  follow  suit? 

Mr,  Haxriman.  It's  pretty  hard  to  say.  I 
think  you  can  ask  that  of  Mr.  Peterson  who 
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has  just  been  over  there.  I've  got  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  him.  and  I  think  he  can  tell 
you  about  It.  I  think  a  lot  depends  on  the 
manner  in  whioh  we  handle  these  negotia- 
tions. You  know,  a  few  rears  ago  we  refused 
to  sell  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  At  least  w* 
have  been  seaslMe  enough  this  year  to 
sell  them  grain.  But  it  isnt  only  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  You  remember  it  was  our 
Long  Shoremen  who  refused  to  load  ships 
going  to  the  Soviet  Union.  So.  it  Is  not  only 
the  government,  it's  also  other  agencies  of 
our  American  life.  But  as  to  which  comee 
flrst,  Eastern  Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
that's  a  matter  of  bow  we  handle  it  and  how 
they  handls  it.  It's  rather  hard  to  say,  I 
would  think,  by  and  large,  the  Eastern  Euro- 
peans and  certainly  Yugoslavia  tend  to  want 
to  do  more  business  with  the  West,  so  thsy 
wont  be  so  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union,  aixd  that  is  a  factor  which  would  work 
toward  your  idea  of,  perhaps,  doing  more 
btuiness  with  Eastern  B^irope.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  as  I've  said,  these  countries 
can  get  mostly  everything  they  want  from 
Europe  or  Japan,  and  we  have  to  make  an 
effort  to  sen  our  stuff,  to  prove  it's  better  and 
also  p)rove  they  can  get  it  as  rapidly,  these 
deliveries  are  as  good  and  the  credit  terms 
are  as  good. 

QTTEsnoir.  First,  a  comment  on  the  other 
side  of  this  question  of  the  straw  man  of 
Most  Favored  Nation.  I  have  been  for  four 
years  trying  to  buy  some  things  in  East  Eu- 
rope for  my  own  company.  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, emd  I  find  this  is  a  deterrent.  Thsrs 
are  things  we  can  buy  there,  but  they  can- 
not compete. 

Mr.  Hasximan.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that  because  so  many  people  think  ths  re- 
verse. I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I'vs 
been  conscious  that  It  Is  true.  I'm  pleased 
to  know  that  you  had  that  specific  experi- 
ence. 

QuxsnoiT.  I  may  be  the  only  exception  in 
the  room,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  there 
Is  something  on  the  other  side  that  is  re- 
strictive to  people  who  are  trying  to  buy  in 
Bast  Bvuope.  I  do  have  a  question.  It's  obvi- 
ous from  the  talks  that  we  have  had  so  far 
that  trade  Is  so  cloeely  tied  up  with  personal 
emotion,  biases,  beliefs  and  political  ethics. 
My  question  is,  despite  this,  what  can  ws 
who  are  trying  to  get  this  trade  going,  both 
ways,  do  to  encoiirage  us  until  these  political 
decisions  are  made? 

Mr.  HAUtniAN.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  an- 
swer that.  It's  to  encoxirage  certain  of  ths 
Congressmen  not  to  think  they  get  political 
kudos  by  being  tough  on  trade.  I  think  all 
citizens  and  majorities  can  have  some  In- 
fluence— and  I'm  sure  some  of  you  can  have 
a  little  more  than  a  Itttle  bit  of  Influence. 
I  think  the  general  attitude  of  business  and 
business  organizations  will  very  much  affect 
the  pc^ttlcal  scene  in  this  country.  I  think 
your  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  other 
European  countries  are  aU  very  helpful  in 
allaying  simpletons.  We  have  got  t.,)  recognise 
that  a  very  few  of  these  men  that  are  deal- 
ing with  these  matters  In  different  countries 
have  ever  been  abroad,  and.  certainly,  few 
of  them  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
When  they  do  come,  show  them  everything 
that  you've  got.  I  Itnow  that  I've  had  trouble 
when  I've  got  Russians  to  oome  over  here. 
Certain  Industries,  thinking  they  were  being 
very  patriotic,  refused  to  show  them  every- 
thing that  they  show.  I  know  this  vms  true 
of  co«d  mines,  even.  These  seem  small,  but  I 
think  they  are  very  Important. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  little  bit  to  the  ques- 
tion about  releasing  the  Jews  so  that  you 
dont  misunderstand  me.  I  feel  very,  very 
strongly — perhaps  as  strongly  as  anybody — 
about  this  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union — this 
putting  a  pnee  on  the  educated  Soviet  Jew*. 
And  I  certainly  think  this  question  of  Most 
FKvored  Nation  treatment  that  we  have 
should  be  ooBsldered.  But  I  wo'tld  like  to 
have  our  government  detd  with  the  Soviets 
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In  tbe  moat  vlgoroxu  nrutnnar  to  try  to  g»t 
ch*Dg«s  made — the  eltmlnktlon  of  thi*  prlc* 
t«c-  Aad  whether  we  get  further  announcing 
in  advance  w«  are  not  folng  to  have  Moet 
7avor«d  Nation,  or  whether  we  taiJK  about  It 
prlvat«l7.  are  matters  which  I  am  not  sulD- 
olently  cloae  to  have  an  oirtBtnn.  Sometimes 
we  injure  ourselves  by  XxjUig  to  knock  the 
other  fellow  In  the  head.  We  get  nothing  for 
It.  It's  a  question  of  astute  negotiations  and 
diplomacy,  and  I  think  the  President  has 
made  great  progress  In  the  field  of  Improved 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  wish 
him  well  la  this  particular  aspect.  I  think 
there  is  a  clear  need  to  get  a  change.  I'm 
only  saying  this  so  that  I  wont  give  any  im- 
pression that  I'm  opposed  to  the  fuUest  pres- 
svire.  Por  anybody  who  thinJu  that  auto- 
matically withholding  Moat  Favored  Nation 
will  get  It  changed,  Im  not  very  optlmlstlo 
about  that  heavy-handed  method. 

QiTxsnoN.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  cant  agree 
with  you  more  that  the  lack  of  Most  Favored 
Nation  clause  Is  the  main  stumbling  block 
for  total  understanding  with  the  Soviet  IJn- 
lon  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned.  Until  we 
have  It,  we  cannot  barter,  we  cannot  switch, 
we  cannot  ezchan^  our  goods  or  commodi- 
ties (or  theirs. 

Mr.  Hasstmai*.  I  want  to  say  that  these  are 
human  beings  you  are  dealing  with.  Unless 
you've  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  I've 
dealt  with  them,  as  I  say,  since  the  middle 
'30s.  I  saw  Trotsky  and  I've  seen  all  the  lead- 
ers since.  They're  human  beings;  they  are  af- 
fected as  we  are,  as  you  are,  as  the  people 
you  deal  with  in  business.  If  we  think  about 
them  more  In  that  way  and  lees  as  some 
strange  kind  of  mechanical  brain  or  beast, 
well  get  further  with  them.  We  ought  to  be 
sale  to  adjust  ourselves  somewhat  better.  We 
do  It  as  Individiials  when  we  are  dealing  with 
chem.  but  not  as  a  nation,  so  far. 

Qtjxstion.  Governor,  what  can  you  do 
about  your  friend  George  Meany  and  the 
Labor  movement  in  this  country?  They  seem 
to  be  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Hasusom.  7ou  had  better  talk  to 
George  Meany  about  that.  [Laughter.] 

Qtjxstion.  Ambassador,  I'm  a  little  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  things  eoming  out 
of  this  discussion.  We  seem  to  take  the  at- 
titude that  we  can  sell  to  the  Russians  and 
then  tell  them  what  they  may  or  may  not  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Hajlkiman.  I  dont  know  why  you  sug- 
gest. I've  never  said  what  they  may  or  may 
not  do  with  It.  To  the  war  we  gave  them 
dredges  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  ourselves  In 
war  in  order  to  open  up  ports.  And  when  we 
found  thoee  dredges  being  used  In  gold 
fields.  It  dldnt  encourage  certain  people  who 
saw  It  to  feel  that  they  were  making  good 
use  of  our  Lend-lease.  I  can  assure  you  that, 
on  balance,  they  mAde  extraordinarily  good 
use  of  our  Lend-lease — the  food  as  well  as 
the  military  equipment. 

QmsnoN.  Over  tJie  years  our  commercial 
thinking  has  been  characterized  by  on  and 
off  thinking,  the  Spirit  of  Qlassboro,  the 
spirit  of  this,  the  spirit  of  that;  in  the  mean- 
time we  get  to  Berlin.  Czechoslavakia.  Do  you 
feel  weTe  In  an  historical  place  where  there  is 
a  really  neutral  meeting  of  minds?  One  which 
will  last  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Basuman.  That's  a  lot  of  guessing. 

I  know  one  of  the  things  that  I  learned 
first  when  I  went  to  Russia,  one  fellow  was 
a  Texan  who'd  been  to  the  Soviet  Union — 
there'd  been  very  few  businessmen — I  asked 
blm  what  was  going  to  happen.  He  said. 
"Well.  I  think  about  the  Swiet  Union  and 
the  way  we  do  about  people  that  come  down 
to  Texas  and  predict  the  weather.  We've 
learned  in  Texas  that  you  cant  predict  the 
weather  and  therefore,  I'm  very  careful  about 
predicting  what's  going  to  happen  in  the 
Soviet  Unioa. "  I  think  that  pan  of  the  on 
and  off  business  has  bean  obanges  in  per- 
•onaUtlee  on  the  American  aoene.  They  are 
apt  to  be  more  consistent  than  we  are.  But 
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there  was  a  change  between  Khrushchev  and 
Stalin,  which  it  took  us  some  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage ot.  The  Teet  Ban  agreement  was  the 
first  one  of  importance,  in  June  of  1093.  But 
then  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  tighten- 
ing up  since  that  time.  I  Judge  external  af- 
fairs somewhat  by  what's  happening  inter- 
nally; this  Is  a  tt^tening  up  of  controls  In- 
ternally and  therefore  they  may  be  appear- 
ing as  somewhat  tightening  in  their  rela- 
tions with  foreigners.  Tbe  problem  is  on  and 
off  which  you  speak  of.  Tbe  actual  trade  has 
been  very  little,  if  any.  The  on  and  off  has 
been  rather  more  in  political  terms  than  in 
trade  terms.  I  would  hope  that  President 
Nixon's  initiative,  his  vtatt  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  time  and  the  other  negotiations 
that  have  been  going  on.  Including  Mr.  Pe- 
terson's visit,  will  contribute  to  a  stabtUaing 
of  our  trade  relations.  If  we  could  get  our 
trade  relations  out  of  the  political  scene  and 
get  it  more  on  an  economic  plane,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  us  all  around.  The 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  vastly  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  mutual  feel- 
ing between  our  two  countries;  that  Includes 
all  the  commxmlst  countries. 

QcrxsnoN.  I  would  like  to  refer  once  more 
to  these  fees  for  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  Jews.  Why  dont  we  look  more  at  the  mo- 
Uves  behind  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  think 
it  is  a  brain  drain  they  are  trying  to  prevent. 
I  certainly  don't  think  they  are  doing  It  in 
order  to  complicate  their  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  in 
particular.  I've  seen  countries,  England,  for 
example,  that  were  very  concerned  about  the 
brain  drain  of  doctors  or  the  nurse  drain.  In 
a  country  like  Singapore.  If  you  hire  a  young 
Slngaporlan  who  received  his  education  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  Singapore  Government, 
he  had  to  buy  bis  way  out  If  he  wanted  to 
come  Into  private  Industry. 

Mr.  Habstmaw.  There  Is  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  did  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  different  people  privately 
and,  you  have  to  be  rather  skillful  In  finding 
a  place  to  do  It.  But  there  Is  some  Indication 
that  a  brain  drain  was  involved  In  this  and 
they  didn't  realize  the  uproar  that  would 
happen.  I'm  not  sure  whether  that's  true  or 
not,  but,  as  you  well  know,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantially greater  percentage  of  the  Jews  who 
an  in  high  scientific  positions  than  the  per- 
centage of  Jews  In  the  population. 

And  It  may  be  that  doesn't  sound  very 
consistent  In  some  ways,  because  when  a 
man,  a  Jew  scientist  In  Russia,  applies  for 
a  visa,  he's  taken  off  his  Job.  I  was  told  that 
was  done  In  order  to  stop  other  people  from 
applying.  I  was  told  also  that  this  was  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  that  If  they  wanted 
to  go  to  Israel,  they  were  no  longer  trust- 
worthy. Well,  Lf  any  of  these  are  true.  I  don't 
know.  It  Is  conceivable  that  this  Is  to  protect 
against  a  brain  drain.  It's  a  very  heavy- 
banded  and  stupid  way  to  do  It.  And  I  think 
quietly  they  should  be  told,  quietly  you  can 
say  all  sorts  of  very  blunt  and  frank  things. 
It's  not  that  they  want  to  protect  the  brain 
drain,  they're  not  going  to  let  all  the  Soviet 
Union  Jews  leave  the  Soviet  Union  all  at 
ooce,  and  they  could  handle  It  In  some  other 
way.  But  I  dont  think  that  Just  stopping 
trade  in  Itself,  although  I  think  the  talk 
about  It  may  have  some  value.  It  may  Im- 
press upon  them  the  damage  they're  doing 
to  their  International  Image.  So  I  don't  con- 
demn it. 

Well,  thank  you  all  very  much  and  I  do 
want  to  congratulate  all  of  you  for  Joining, 
for  the  first  place  the  organizers  of  this 
meeting,  and  continued  work  you're  going 
to  do.  I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  the 
business  community,  as  well  as  the  Intel- 
lectual community  should  get  a  good,  solid, 
sensible  nonchangeable  attitude  towards 
East- West  trade,  and  that  will  help  our  polit- 
ical scene  which  has  been  rather  mercurial.  I 
thank  you  very  much  tot  what  you're  doing 
and  good  luck  to  you.  [Applause.] 
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Dban  CaaiBTBifsoM.  Oovemor  Harriman, 
we're  deeply  gratefiil  for  your  insights  and 
personal  experience  and  your  Judgment  ■• 
we  move  into  the  deliberations  on  extendiog 
this  OouacU. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Samuel  Plsar,  whose 
background  and  experience  make  him  a  val- 
uable and  appropriate  speaker  on  the  devel- 
opments  In  the  East.  Mr.  Plsar  Is  a  prominent 
international  lawyer  and  counsel  to  multi- 
national corporations  and  banks.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  widely-acclaimed  book  entitled, 
"Coexistence  in  Commerce:  Guidelines  for 
Transactions  Between  East  and  West."  Mr. 
Plsar.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Pnaa.  Mr.  Chrlstenson,  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  hiimility  to  try  to  speak  after  two 
such  distinguished  historical  figures  as  Mr. 
Eaton  and  Mr.  Harriman.  And  I  have  that 
humility.  I  will  not  at  all  try  to  speak  at  ther 
level,  but  to  shift  gears  to  the  practical 
plane.  X  believe  that  this  is  what  is  expected 
of  me,  to  give  you  a  few  insights  Into  what 
is  going  on  today  and  what  will  be  happen- 
ing in  the  near  future  in  East-West  biisiness 
relations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  come  here 
directly  from  Moscow,  except  that  I  stopped 
In  Paris  briefly  to  say  hello  to  my  family. 
I've  been  to  Moscow  three  times  In  the  last 
month.  I  have  participated  In  discussions 
about  LNO,  about  fertilizers,  about  metals, 
about  construction  of  trade  centers,  about 
turn-key  plants  and  also  about  the  problems 
that  exist  before  any  such  huge  deals  can  be 
consummated. 

It's  particularly  Interesting  to  hear  Gov- 
emor  Harrtman's  comments  about  the  prob-. 
lem  of  what  Is  strategic  and  what  Is  not  stra- 
tegic and  what  should  be  sold  and  what 
shouldn't  be  sold.  One  of  the  best  Insights 
on  this  subject  was  provided,  again,  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  He  not  only  said,  "Thoee  who 
don't  want  to  trade  want  war,"  and  obvlovisly 
exaggerated.  He  also  said  that  the  United 
States  Is  far  too  liberal  In  Its  strategic  policy 
as  far  as  trade  Is  concerned. 

"One  of  the  most  Important  items  the 
United  States  should  promptly  embargo,"  he 
said,  "were  normal  buttons,  because  If  the 
United  States  sold  buttons  to  Russia  and  If 
the  Red  Army  had  buttons  In  Its  pants.  It 
would  be  able  to  aim  Its  rifle  with  two  hands 
instead  of  one."  [Laughter.] 

As  a  practitioner,  I  see  a  real  revolution 
taking  place  In  East-Weet  economic  rela- 
tions. Somehow,  for  businessmen  on  both 
sides,  It  has  become  Instant  "Love  Story." 
And  let  us  pray  that  this  time,  there  will  not 
be  a  quick  and  unhappy  ending,  because 
there  are  stlU  many  political  problems  that 
remain  to  be  resolved  and  some  emotional 
problems  as  well.  Now,  I  would  have  not  al- 
luded to  the  link  between  East-West  trade 
and  tbe  Jewish  problem  In  Russia  were  It 
not  for  Senator  Harris'  comments  this  morn- 
ing, comments  In  which  he  tried  to  qualify 
me  as  having  unusual  credentials  on  both 
Issues.  That  I  have  spoken  out  In  favor  of 
East-West  trade  Is  known.  Another  subject 
about  which  I  hardly  ever  talk  at  all  Is  my 
own  past  during  the  war  In  Germany,  as  a 
child  and  In  a  context  of  racial  persecution. 

The  question  Is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been 
effervescing  In  Russia  for  a  long  time  and  It 
Is  an  overslmpUflcatlon  to  call  It  Antl-seml- 
tlsm.  During  the  time  of  Stalin  It  bubbled 
©•ven  more  than  It  bubbles  today. 

I  have  travelled  with  Senator  Javlts  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress;  and  everything  that 
he  did  m  my  presence  or  said  was  designed 
to  promote  East- West  trade  and  peaceful  co- 
existence. Recently,  I  was  chairman  of  the 
East- West  Ind'ustrlal  Corporation  Conference 
In  Budapest.  I  Invited  my  friend  Abe  Rlbl- 
coff  to  give  the  keynote  address.  Senator 
Rlblcoff  came  to  Budapest  and,  again,  every- 
thing he  said  privately  or  publicly  was  de- 
signed to  f\irther  East- West  trade.  Now,  these 
two  men  and  nuiny  others,  are  torn  by 
another  dilemma.  Yesterday,  the  Senate  has 
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spoken  on  the  subject.  The  Soviets  ha've  not 
completely  defined  their  attitude  on  It.  The 
lines  are  not  clearly  drawn  and  I  dont  think 
anyone  has  dug  In  yet.  From  my  personal  ob- 
servations, I  believe  that  the  present  leadnrt 
of  Soviet  Russia  are  reasonable  men,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  apply  Increasingly  rea- 
sonable policies.  Let  us  hope  that  East-West 
trade  and  tbe  Jews  will  not  be  casualties  of 
this  new  controversy  that  Is  shaping  up  and 
that  Is  so  mixed  up  with  emotional  orer- 
tonea 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  to  constructive 
matters.  My  immediate  concern  Is  with  the 
great  opportunities  and  the  great  problems 
that  exist  in  East- West  trade  at  the  practical 
level.  At  tbe  level  of  those  that  have  to  do 
business  on  both  sides — and  here  there  Is  a 
strange  thing  happening.  Now  that  both 
sides  have  started  to  clear  away  the  thick 
underbrush  of  discriminations,  restrictions, 
and  prohibitions,  we  suddenly  wake  up  to  a 
new  fact  of  life.  We  were  so  preoccupied  with 
Cold  War  tensions,  that  we  forgot  to  focus 
on  the  very  basic  and  Important  problem  of 
how  a  state  enterprise  society,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  China  and  Eastern  Europe, 
can  conduct  stable,  mutually  advantageous 
trade  with  a  private  enterprise  society  such 
as  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Western 
Europe.  For  decades  those  who  were  trying 
to  do  that  trade  were  doing  It  on  a  catch- 
as-catch-can  basis.  They  were  Improvising. 
And  here  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  and 
in  Japan,  through  experience,  have  far  out- 
distanced their  American  competitors. 

But  if  we're  really  talking  about  a  major 
Increase  in  East-West  trade,  we're  talking 
about  Joint  ventures  and  turn-key  plants. 
It  becomes  very  urgent  to  develop  Institu- 
tions, to  develop  procedures  that  oould  en- 
able businessmen  to  operate  effectively  In 
an  Improving  political  climate,  given  tbe 
problems  that  exist  and  that  will  perma- 
nently exist,  because  of  the  two  different  eco- 
nomic systems.  Becaxise  they  wUl  no  more 
dismantle  their  economic  system  than  we  will 
dismantle  ours.  We  are  condemned  to  co- 
existence with  these  different  types  of  In- 
stitutions, procedures  and  business  habits, 
and  there  are  no  ground  rules  to  guide  us  as 
we're  beginning  to  shape  the  new  ventures 
that  I  have  recently  seen  negotiated  in  Mos- 
cow, and  Budapest  and  Warsaw  and  so  on. 

Now,  that  Interest  in  trade  today  Is  genu- 
ine and  mutual,  is  obvious.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  56  years  ago, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  only  talking  about 
more  trade,  but  about  a  new  variety  of 
sophisticated  transactions  which  Include  U- 
oenses,  sales  of  know-how,  various  forms  of 
oorporate  ventures,  as  well  as  cooperation  for 
mutual  profit  In  third  ootm tries.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  Communist  state  enterprises,  and  In 
Western  Europe,  capitalist  private  enterprises 
are  forming  Joint  companies  In  Switzerland, 
In  Luxembourg  and  In  the  Bahamas  with 
Jointly  constituted  Boards  of  Directors,  and 
Jointly  selected  management.  And  Uie  piir- 
pose  of  these  oompanlea  Is  to  establish  an  ef- 
ficient production  line,  an  efOolent  distribu- 
tion system,  and,  most  of  all,  to  make  a  profit. 

Now,  when  you  start  building  this  type 
of  a  web.  Industry  to  Industry,  oompany  to 
company,  businessman  to  businessman,  you 
are  not  only  building  roots  for  greater  pros- 
perity, but  you're  also  building  roots  for 
peace.  Most  surprising  of  all,  even  Commu- 
nist China,  which  ten  years  ago  had  eighty 
percent  of  its  trade  with  the  oommunlst 
camp,  today  has  eighty  percent  of  Its  trade 
already  with  the  capitalist  world.  It  has  liter- 
ally reversed  the  entire  course  of  Its  foreign 
commerce,  and  we  can  get  Into  the  reasons 
for  it  and  the  opportunities  for  it  in  the 
question  period  If  you  wish. 

Now,  for  the  West,  the  problems  are  similar. 
The  Western  economy  Is  becoming  a  little 
bit  congested.  It  Is  being  overwrought  by 
competition,  over-saturated  In  many  sectors. 
The  Communist  World  offers  a  new  frontier. 
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populated  with  the  kind  of  human  needs  that 
eaclsted  In  Western  Europe  after  the  Second 
World  War  at  the  time  of  the  Marrtiall  Plan 
that  Oovemor  HEirrlDaan  has  been  talking 
about.  Here  you  have  an  equation  on  both 
sides,  and  what  we  are  really  witnessing  is  a 
dramatic  reversal  of  policy  on  each  side. 

For  the  United  States,  this  has  very  impor- 
tant Implications.  What  It  means  Is  that  after 
twenty-five  years  of  embargo,  which  really 
prevented  any  foraa  of  meaningful  trade  with 
Russia,  China  and  their  respective  allies,  we 
are  now  adding  to  our  market  one-third  of 
oaanklnd.  It's  a  very  startling  and  very  pw- 
tent  fact.  The  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, the  Common  Market,  today  enjoys  %\0 
billion  worth  of  trade  with  the  Bast,  twenty- 
five  times  as  much  as  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  economy  la  approximately 
twice  as  large  as  the  economy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market. 

There  Is  really  no  reason  In  the  world  to- 
day— and  obviously  we  must  remain  vigilant 
and  strong,  and  worry  about  security — but 
for  the  reasons  that  have  been  explained  with 
such  extraordinary  authority  and  experience 
by  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Harriman,  It  seems  to 
me  there  Is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  the 
United  States  cannot  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing at  least  half  that  amount  of  trade.  $6 
billion  per  annum.  In  a  few  years  from  now. 
And  this  would  be  more  than  twenty  times 
more  than  what  we  have  been  enjoying  In  the 
last  few  decades. 

To  go  back  to  the  main  theme  that  rm 
asking  you  to  oonsldor,  we've  got  to  build  new 
procedures  and  new  institutions  for  Bast- 
West  commerce,  because  with  all  the  prob- 
lems that  have  prevented  trade  have  come 
from  political  hostility.  And  It  Is  also  a  myth 
that  the  Communist  countries  dont  observe 
contracts  or  don't  respect  commercial  custom 
or  the  rule  of  law.  The  beet  commercial  paper, 
the  best  banking  paper  you  can  find  today  In 
tbe  capital  markets  of  Europe,  are  promissory 
notes  and  letters  of  credit  Issued  by  Commu- 
nist banks.  They  have  accumulated  an  Im- 
pressive record  of  honest  and  reliable  deal- 
ings, and  this  Is  true  of  Eastern  B\ux)pe,  of 
Russia,  and  even  of  China. 

But  the  kind  of  problems  that  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  now  are  not  the  banal 
problems  that  we  have  re-hashed  over  and 
over  again  In  the  last  few  years,  such  as 
should  we  give  them  Most  Favored  Nation, 
should  we  give  them  credits,  sho\ild  we  lower 
our  strategic  criteria.  These  problems  exist. 
There  are  also  problems  of  this  type  on  the 
other  side.  How  do  you  do  business  In  a 
Communist  economy  that  Is  so  typically 
secretive? 

You  really  have  no  ■way  of  going  In  and 
estimating  your  market.  You  cannot  open  an 
office.  You  cannot  easily  attend  to  the  main- 
tenance of  your  product.  You  can  not  protect 
your  Industrial  property.  You  can  register  a 
patent.  But  you  cannot  expect  that  you  are 
going  to  do  business  In  the  very  near  future 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  In  China  and  In  Eastern 
Europe  In  the  same  way  that  you  have  been 
doing  business  In  Western  Europe.  You  are 
entering  a  strange  economy  that  has  its  own 
way  of  doing  things  even  thotigh  It  Is  re- 
forming and  to  some  extent  decentralizing. 
And  while  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  In  all 
cases  to  deal  through  a  central  government- 
operated  purchasing  or  selling  monopoly  that 
stands  In  front  of  that  market  like  a  watch- 
dog, things  are  gradually  changing.  The  fact 
is  that  for  many,  many  years,  maybe  even 
for  a  oentiiry,  you  as  capitalists  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  other  side  as  CommunistB  and 
you  will  have  to  learn  new  habits  and  new 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  that  Is  going  to 
come  as  something  of  a  shook  and,  I  believe, 
a  healthy  shock. 

To  be  a  little  more  practical  and  specific, 
there's  a  great  deal  of  Interest  here  In  indus- 
trial projects  and  Joint  ventures,  and  we 
read  about  it  every  day.  There  are  not  going 
to    be.    In    the   foreseeable    future,    in    my 
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opinion,  Joint  ■ventures  between  American 
and  Soviet  eompmnles,  the  ■way  you  undef>- 
stand  Joint  ventures.  Yugoslarta  already  al- 
lows a  capitalist  company  to  buy  Into  the 
equity  of  a  Yugoslav  oompany.  Rumania  has 
changed  their  law  last  year  and  Is  also  be- 
ginning to  allow  the  same  thing.  And  1 1^^"* 
Hungary  will  probably  be  next.  These  are 
very  limited  things.  These  smaller  countries 
are  testing  their  way.  Tbty  are  looking  over 
the  shoulder  to  see  how  Russia  is  reacting. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  also  willing  to  go  in 
this  dlreotion,  but  very  slowly  and  very  con- 
servatively. I  was  in  the  Soviet  Umon  last 
year  with  several  Americans.  Including  David 
Rockefeller  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  And 
at  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Koeygln,  the  word 
"Joint  venture"  was  pronounced  for  the  first 
time.  And  Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  him,  "Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  If  we  are  to  recommend  tO 
American  companies  to  enter  Into  Joint  ven- 
tures, we  wtmld  have  to  show  them  how  they 
can  make  a  profit.  We  couldnt  expect  them 
to  risk  the  shareholders'  money  for  nothing." 
And  Kosygln  replied.  "Of  course  they  have  to 
make  a  profit;  who's  ever  heard  of  doing 
business  without  the  expectation  of  profit." 
Now,  tbe  question,  therefore,  is  how  to  do  it. 
because  Marx  and  Lenin  said  that  you  can- 
not have  capitalist  exploitation  In  a  Com- 
munist socletj'.  And  no  matter  how  reason- 
able the  Russians  become,  they  are  stlU  a 
long  way  away  from  sacrlflelng  this  principle. 

What  IS  needed  Is  to  develop  new  devices, 
euphemistic  devices  that  enable  each  side  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  that  each  side  baa, 
because  the  Soviet  businessman  who  has  to 
fulfill  a  certain  Job,  who  has  to  run  a  plant 
or  who  has  to  satisfy  the  economic  plan.  Is 
not  a  Partj'  hack  or  a  demagogue  He  has  to 
get  a  Job  done,  and  he  ■worries  about  practical 
things— "If  I  can't  do  It  this  way,  maybe  I 
can  do  it  that  way."  So,  the  art,  here.  Is  how 
to  develop  ways  of  doing  things  without  of- 
fending the  Oommunlst  scrlpt'u-ee.  I'd  like 
to  give  you  a  few  examples. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  will  not  have  a 
right  to  Duy  equity  m  a  Soviet  corporation 
that  builds  a  plant,  that  builds  a  hotel  at 
that  operates  a  farm.  But  If  you  think  about 
It,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  plant  can- 
not be  built  Jolnuy.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
company  cannot  be  esUbllshed  in  Switzer- 
land, maybe  even  on  a  60-50  equity  basis — 
and  tbe  Russians  have  done  this  with  the 
French  and  the  Germans  and  the  Brltlah,  the 
Ethiopians  and  many  othera— whereby  that 
oompany  has  a  contract  with  the  plant  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Is  owned  by  the  Soviet 
state,  but.  Instead  of  giving  you  your  shares 
of  profit  from  the  plant,  you  get  It  under  a 
price  structure  that  Is  agreed  by  oontraot 
between  that  Swiss  company  and  the  Soviet 
plant.  And.  depending  on  how  that  price 
structure  Is,  you  can  make  a  profit  In  Swit- 
zerland for  both  partners.  And  there  Is  noth- 
ing In  MarxlBt-Lenlnlst  scriptures  that  pre- 
vents thla  type  of  activity. 

Second  example.  TTiere  Is  absolutely  no  way 
to  own  socialist  means  of  production  in  the 
name  of  a  blood-thirsty  capitalist  company. 
But  there  Is  a  way.  pertiaps,  of  getting  around 
It.  Suppose  you  send  In  heaw  equipment  and 
you  transfer  the  title  to  a  Soviet  state  cor- 
poration. Now  It  is  the  owner,  and  Marx  and 
I«iin  can  sleep  peacefully  wherever  they 
are.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you,  pca- 
filbly,  from  taking  a  leaseback  for  ten  years 
and  maybe  for  twenty  years.  And  under  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  you  are  not  the  owner, 
but  you  have  the  control  of  the  equipment 
and  you  can  njanufaoture  with  the  Russians 
and  perhaps  sell  locally  and  sell  In  export. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  vou  can  control 
a  Board  of  Directors  in  a  Communist  coun- 
try, because  that  is  against  the  law,  and 
against  ths  philosophy.  But  whatever  goes 
for  a  Board  of  Directors  in  a  Oommunlat 
country,  doesn't  reaUy  have  that  much  au- 
thcH-lty  and  those  on  It  don't  really  know 
how  to  run  a  modem  business  In  a  oompet- 
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ItlTa  world  •cooomy.  It  may  juat  be  tb*t 
tbare  U  notbinf  to  prevent  you  tn  tbe  ye*rB 
to  oooi*  from  wrltlnc  *  careful  maoagamant 
contract  and  eatabUabln^  under  the  manage- 
mant  contract  an  executive  cocamlttae,  an 
adTlaory  coomUttee,  a  technical  conunittee — 
call  It  what  you  like. 

And  I  don't  remember  Marx  and  Lenin  tay- 
Ing  anything  about  euch  a  committee  or 
that  foreigners  cannot  have  a  majority  of  It. 
Because  It  haa  no  oooatltutlonal  power.  But 
on  a  day-to-day  baala.  while  the  plant  Is 
being  put  Into  operation,  while  It  la  built 
and  even  while  It  !•  operating,  the  real  power 
can  be  held  by  that  coounlttee  while  the 
oatenalble,  or  formal  (tower,  la  held  by  some 
Board  of  Directors  that  doesnt  have  much  to 
■ay  and  lant  much  interested  anyway.  Be- 
cause, ultimately,  the  state  Itself  controls 
everything.  If  It  ever  became  state  policy 
to  stop  thla  type  of  buslneaa.  It  could  be 
stopped.  And  I'm  not  saying  thla  to  trouble, 
I  believe  the  Communist  countries  are  prob- 
ably among  the  safest  to  do  business  In.  If 
you  look  at  what  la  happening  In  all  these 
lass  developed  countries,  you  really  take  your 
life  In  your  bands  If  you  decide  to  Invest 
But  In  Ruissla  and  In  Rumania  and  Poland 
and  China,  no  one  Is  going  to  nationalise  you. 
It's  already  been  done  and  you  know  exactly 
where  you  stand  and  you  start  on  a  very,  very 
healthy  basis.  Maybe  one  more  example. 

You  cannot  have  dividends.  You  can  see 
the  logic.  It  would  mean  exploiting  Commu- 
nist labor.  Nor  can  you  have  a  prt^t  partici- 
pation. And  there  Is  a  gentleman  In  the  back 
of  this  room  who  Is  smiling  as  I  say  these 
words.  Mr.  Cyrus  Baton,  Jr.,  who  has  gone 
through  these  exercises  with  me  on  a  few 
occasions,  particularly  when  we  negotiated. 
I  might  as  well  reveal  It  because  It's  been 
written  about — the  Pan-Amerlcan-Intercon- 
tlnental  Hotels  In  Hungary  and  In  Rumania 
and  In  other  countries.  You  cannot  have  divi- 
dends because  they  won't  let  you  have  equity. 
You  cannot  have  a  profit  participation,  but 
there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  obtain- 
ing a  royalty  payment.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  you  from  obtaining  engineering  fees. 
There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  earn- 
ing interest,  because  these  things  have  not 
been  niled  taboo  by  Marx  and  Lenin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  a  closing 
where  thoee  who  were  with  me  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  an  equity  participation, 
or  with  a  profit  participation — twenty-flve 
percent  of  the  Communist  company  and  that 
would  have  done  It.  But  that  was  not  pos- 
sible So,  m  the  end,  they  refused  us  profit 
participation,  they  refused  us  equity  and  they 
gave  us  a  royalty,  a  percentage  of  the  gross. 
Now,  who  needs  equity  and  who  needs  profits 
If  you  can  have  a  percentage  of  the  groes, 
which  la  the  cream  off  the  top?  You  couldnt 
care  lees  If  they  are  making  a  profit  or  a  loss 
In  operating  whatever  It  la  that  you  helped 
them  build. 

They've  paid  the  penalty,  becauae  the  sys- 
tem la  so  organlssed  that  they  couldnt  give 
you  the  thing  that  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  them.  They  have  to  give  you  some- 
thing that  was  much  more  valuable  because 
the  dogma  didn't  allow  any  other  solution. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  the  evening 
of  one  closing  where  a  minister  turned 
around  and  proposed  one  of  those  inter- 
minable toasts  m  our  direction  and  said. 
"You  know,  you  got  away  with  murder.  I 
wish  Marx  and  Lenin  bad  kept  their  mouths 
shut." 

We  are  In  a  stage  today,  when  you  watch 
at  the  negotiating  level  where  It  all  hap- 
pens and  not  by  reading  about  It  or  by  look- 
ing at  It  In  the  intensely  political  and  emo- 
tional terms  to  which  we've  been  used  In  the 
last  twenty-flve  years.  When  you  look  at  It 
In  low  key,  you  see  that  there  are  pragmatic 
people  on  each  side,  that  they  are  trying 
to  do  the  }ob.  And  that  the  Communist  nego- 
tiator really  goes  half-way  to  meet  the  capi- 
talist negotiator.  And  often  he  doesn't  know 
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how,  because  he  hasnt  been  exposed  to  the 
outside  market.  He's  been  In  a  rigid  bu- 
reaucratic system.  So,  you  have  to  show  him 
how  he  should  do  it,  so  as  not  only  to  acoom- 
pllah  your  purpose  and  his.  but  so  as  to  pro- 
tect his  skin  and  not  create  any  problems 
and  not  violate  any  laws  or  any  Communist 
Party  directives.  And  as  this  process  goes  on, 
alnkoet  InvarlaMy,  pragmatism  triumphs  over 
dogma. 

Now,  111  repeat,  it  would  be  vmreallstlc  to 
expect  these  countries  to  change  their  sys- 
tem, change  their  Institutions  as  a  condition 
of  Increased  trade. — They  wont  do  It.  And, 
obvk>usly,  we're  not  going  to  change  ours. 
So,  these  new  ways  of  doing  things,  these 
ground  rules  I'm  talking  about,  become  a 
very  urgent  matter.  And  the  only  way  in 
which  those  ground  rules  can  be  developed. 
Is  through  negotiation.  In  my  opinion,  the 
best  place  to  negotiate  such  ground  rules 
Is  In  the  Joint  Commercial  Commission  that 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Brezhnev  es- 
tablished in  Moscow  last  May.  This  Conunls- 
slon  is  now  getting  down  to  work  In  Wash- 
ington. I  believe  it  Is  a  "sleeper."  Tou  will 
see  a  lot  of  htiUabaloo  about  commercial 
agreements.  Lend-lease  settlements,  mari- 
time agreen^nts  and  all  of  these  state-to- 
Btate  negotiations  that  are  dliScult,  that  are 
loaded  politically  and  they  may  not  be  quite 
as  Important  as  we  all  think  because  all  we 
do  is  change  the  climate  a  little  bit. 

The  real  action  will  be  when  the  business 
people  on  both  sides  .  .  .  aU  the  officials  who 
have  been  concerned  with  giving  the  busi- 
ness people  the  rules  and  the  framework  In 
which  to  work,  when  they  buckle  down  and 
start  meeting  these  problems  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  And  It  is  logical  that  the  best 
body  for  building  ground  rules  between  state 
enterprise  and  private  enterprise  societies 
should  be  a  Soviet-American  Ccnnmlsslon. 
Becauae  tiere  you  have  the  two  poles  of  the 
two  systeios — America  ia  the  pole  of  private 
enterprise  and  Russia  Is  the  pole  of  state 
enterprise. 

I  am  very  optimistic  about  the  prospect  of 
Bast- West  trade.  I  have  made  the  analogy 
with  "Love  Story";  and  while  there  are  dan- 
gers, while  there  are  doubts,  while  there  are 
legitimate  concerns,  I  think  we  are  moving 
toward  a  form  of  reasonableness  on  each  side. 
And  In  this  dialogue  about  trade  and  tech- 
nology and  agriculture,  we  will  develop  hab- 
its for  solving  even  more  Unpcotant  problems 
as  well.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CHASUfAK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Ptaar.  We  have  some  time  for  questions.  I 
was  going  to  say  that  aa  a  representative 
from  the  academic  community  and  as  a  Dean, 
I'm  supposed  to  be  slightly  phUoeophlcal. 
quite  aloof,  and  offer  some  perspective.  Well, 
I  only  have  one  to  offer  and  that  came  out  of 
my  talk  with,  when  I  was  a  special  assistant 
In  the  Secretary's  office  In  Commerce — we 
bad  a  trade  delegation  here  from  Czecho- 
slavakla  and  this  was  in  the  early  days  when 
we  were  also  trying  to  get  East- West  trade 
moving  and  we  had  endless  task  forces  to 
put  It  together. 

But  this  delegation  couldnt  understand 
how  to  deal  with  the  profit  system  of  private 
enterprise.  And  In  the  course  of  conversation. 
It  struck  me  that  the  state  trading  agencies 
In  the  Communist  countries  are  really  very 
much  capitalists. 

So,  that  If  I  could  get  across  to  this  guy 
that  dealing  with  private  enterprise  was  like 
daaling  with  a  state  system  like  his  neighbor 
Rumania  or  Bulgaria  or  Yugoslavia,  that 
would  be  a  very  appropriate  thing  to  do.  And 
what  I've  learned  from  that  Is  that  If  In 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  an  Eastern 
Buropean  country,  you  Imagine  yourself  deal- 
ing with  General  Electric  you'll  be  very  suc- 
oassful  Indeed.  Now  well  entertain  questions. 

Qttkstiok.  Dr  Plsar,  you  mention  a  case  of 
lease-back:  has  there  been  one?  Has  the 
precedent  been  created  of  a  lease-back  of 
American  machinery  sold  to  the  Soviet  state 
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enterprise  and  leased  back  by  an  American 
firm?  ...  In  the  field  of  heavy  industry? 

Mr.  PUAB.  No  such  arrangement  has  been 
closed  to  my  knowledge.  It  has  been  negoti- 
ated and  Is  being  negotiated.  But  there  are 
a  few  precedents,  not  in  the  field  of  entire 
plants,  but  In  the  field  of  certain  types  of 
equipment.  There  are  precedents  already,  la 
the  here  and  now,  In  some  of  the  smaller 
East  Euroi>ean  countries.  In  tbe  Soviet  Union 
there  are  such  transactions  being  negotiated 
now.  Of  course  the  difficulty  Is  that,  in  the 
whole  field  of  leasing,  it  may  Just  so  happen 
that  you  have  to  repossess,  and  then,  it's  very 
difficult  to  send  In  the  Marines.  But  the  way 
It  usually  works  Is  that  you  have  other  com- 
pensations. For  example,  you  can  have,  when 
the  Communist  side  Is  the  lessee,  a  guaran- 
tee from  the  Foreign  Trade  Bank,  that  the 
rent  will  be  paid  regularly,  so  that  you  dont 
have  to  worry  about  repossessing.  But  my 
example  was  more  in  terms  of  the  Western 
party  supplying  the  equipment,  and  being 
the  lessee. 

QxTxsTiON.  But  we're  the  Western  party, 
and  releasing  the  equipment.  Are  we  allowed 
to  operate  It? 

Mr.  PisAK.  Tbe  deal  would  be,  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  lease  would  be,  for  the  West- 
ern side  to  be  the  lessee,  and  to  either  oper- 
ate, or  to  help  operate  the  equipment.  Other- 
wise there  wouldnt  be  any  reason  t(x  the 
transaction.  And  once  the  term  of  the  oper- 
ation la  over,  the  residue  of  the  lease  would 
revert  to  the  Soviet  government.  This  ia  tbe 
logic  of  all  of  these  transactions,  even  the 
LNO,  which  Is  still  being  negotiated.  But 
there  was  a  precedent,  which  has  been 
signed,  the  Japanese  have  signed.  In  1968.  for 
tbe  development  of  the  Siberian  timber  in- 
dustry. There  you  have  transactions  where 
the  Japanese  are  sending  In  equipment,  send- 
ing In  engineers  and  know-how,  and  jointly, 
with  the  Russians,  exploiting  the  timber  of 
Siberia,  first  to  pay  off  the  Investment,  and 
then,  to  make  a  joint  profit.  And  of  course, 
after  a  number  of  years,  maybe  as  long  as 
thirty  years,  Siberia  reverts  back  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union. 

DxAN  PisHXB.  Because  of  roll-call  votes  in 
the  Senate,  Mondale  and  Javlts  will  be  de- 
layed a  few  minutes.  We  thought  that  while 
we  await  their  arrival  we  would  call  upon 
Dr.  William  W.  Wbltson.  President  of  Cathay 
Corporation  and  editor  of  "American  Oppor- 
tunities for  Doing  Business  In  China  In  tbe 
1070's"  to  discuss  briefly  some  aspects  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  trade  with  China. 

Dr.  WarrsoN.  Before  a  group  with  tbe  In- 
ternational trading  experience  repreeented  by 
tbe  several  hundred  corporate  executives  as- 
sembled here  today,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
significance  of  Bast-West  trade,  nor  Its  de- 
parture from  premises  and  routines  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  in  the  fifteen  minutes  avail- 
able, such  an  emphasis  would  steal  too  much 
time  from  a  more  Important  question; 
namely,  tbe  Immediate  role  of  China  trade 
in  this  new  era. 

I  would  like  to  make  three  points  which 
I  will  label  "How  Fast?",  "The  Name  of  tbe 
Oame"  and  "Who  Sells  to  China?".  How  fast 
will  China  trade  grow?  Answers  to  this  ques- 
tion abound  and  range  from  tbe  very  pes- 
simistic to  tbe  very  optimistic.  Tbe  pesi^mlats 
tell  us  that  trade  controls,  foreign  exchange 
shortages,  politics  and  especially  the  politics 
of  tbe  two  Chinas  and  a  revival  of  tbe  fear 
of  "cheap  Oriental  labor"  will  keep  China 
trade  to  a  very  low  volume  over  tbe  next 
decade,  a  turnaround  Slno-Amerlcan  trade 
volume  of  $100  million  by  1980  being  very 
optimistic.  Conversely,  others  argue  that  a 
turnaround  trade  of  9400  million  should  not 
be  surprising  by  then.  If  we  recall  that  total 
trade  (through  third  countries)  In  1971  did 
not  exceed  11  million,  tbe  growth  In  tbe  first 
six  months  of  1973  to  more  than  $11  million 
(not  including  the  Boeing  deal)  sets  a  pace 
which  cannot  possibly  be  sustained  Indefi- 
nitely. 
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Certainly  many  problems  must  surround 
the  revival  of  a  set  of  commerelal  relatlon- 
tbips  which  have  been  dormant  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  But  it  is  my  oonTtotkm 
that  tbe  greatest  problem  of  all,  more  im- 
portant than  tariff  barriers,  foreign  exebange 
problems.  MFN,  shipping  restrictions,  credit 
gusrantees,  and  a  maze  of  legal  and  com- 
mercial procedures.  Is  the  shortage  of  reliable 
information  about  the  market.  The  name  of 
tbe  game  In  Slno-Amerlcan  trade  today  is 
Information.  Aside  from  a  few  special  deals 
such  as  the  RCA  and  Boeing  sales,  most 
maniifacturers  In  the  United  SUtes  will  re- 
main justifiably  cautious  about  Investing  In 
China  trade  until  they  have  learned  a  great 
deal  more  about  that  market  and  tbe  men 
with  whom  they  must  deal.  Whether  or  not 
American  companies  should  ever  attempt  to 
trade  with  tbe  People's  Republic  Is  a  cor- 
porate strategic  decision  that  deserves  a 
small  but  very  important  investment. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  opening  to  China, 
some  corporate  executives  flew  to  Hong  Kong, 
expecting  a  red-carpet  welcome.  With  rare 
exception,  they  found  that  there  was  no  wel- 
come at  all.  For  tbe  Chinese  also  needed — 
and  still  need — to  assess  this  new  era  from 
the  very  pragmatic  viewpoint  of  their  own 
needs.  Thus,  a  second  Ingredient  in  the  cur- 
rent situation  Is  the  mutual  Slno-Amerlcan 
need  for  confidence.  In  a  context  of  slowly 
developing  trade  volume,  what  la  happening 
today  Is  the  creation  of  a  new  structure  of 
human  relations,  as  much  at  tbe  Individual 
and  personal  as  at  the  institutional  level. 
China  has  had  considerable  experience  In 
trading  with  Europeans,  who  have  taught 
them  that  the  western  businessman  Is  ca- 
pable of  cheating.  Almost  puritanical  In  thelr 
own  approach  to  agreements  and  their  Im- 
plementation, the  Chinese  do  not  intend  to 
be  cheated  by  fast-talking,  super-selling 
American  entrepreneurs.  Therefore,  In  addi- 
tion to  a  demand  for  precise  specifications 
on  product-line,  the  Chinese  desire  human 
specifications;  that  is,  they  wish  to  know  and 
trust  the  men  with  whom  they  will  be  deal- 
ing. It  Is  the  process  of  building  a  structure 
of  trust  that  we  are  now  engaged  In — a  proc- 
ess which  must  frequently  draw  on  noncom- 
mercial relationships  for  sustenance. 

Indeed,  tbe  combination  of  the  two  ques- 
tions of  pace  and  tbe  name  of  tbe  current 
game  underscores  their  mutueil  dependence. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  Slno-Amerlcan  trade 
la  very  deeply  dependent  on  the  gestation 
period  of  this  Information  phase.  Otir  ear- 
liest experiments  In  actual  trade  contracts 
must  be  perceived  as  Important  primarily  as 
tests  of  trust.  If  a  Oblnass  contract  to  deliver 
a  small  amount  of  porcelains  or  shrimp  or 
processed  foods  repeatedly  goes  astray,  there 
will  be  a  natural  American  reluctance  to 
enter  into  much  more  complex  and  costly 
arrangements.  Tbe  real  game  today — and  for 
tbe  next  two  to  three  years — will  therefore  be 
one  of  structuring  a  flow  of  reliable  Informa- 
tion about  the  two  markets.  Chlnsee  and 
American,  and  Identifying  tbe  key  people  who 
can  bridge  the  differing  procedures  and  per- 
spectives of  thoee  markets. 

My  last  point  concerns  selling  to  China.  Mo 
amount  of  high  pressure  salesmanship  is  like- 
ly to  Impress  the  Chinese  as  much  as  the  vir- 
tue of  patience.  On  balance,  Americans  will 
not  sell  to  China.  China  will  buy  from  Amer- 
icans. The  decision  to  buy  specific  American 
products  In  such  Important  fields  as  agrl-ln- 
dustry,  high  technology  electronics,  pharma- 
ceuticals, petrochemicals  and  management 
techn(4ogy  will  demand  lengthy  analysis  in 
the  relevant  Cblneae  ministry.  Price  will 
often  be  the  deciding  factor;  but  sometimes 
politics  or  quality  may  take  priority  over 
price.  American  businessmen  must  be  pre- 
pared for  surprises,  therefore.  And  they  must 
be  prepared  for  long  delays,  occasioned  by 
hoth  American  as  well  as  Chinese  govern- 
mental bureaucratic  Inertia. 
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Wblls  all  this  waiting  Is  cozisumlng  time, 
tbs  eorporats  exscutlTe  might  continue  to  ad- 
drees  tbe  question,  "Should  we  deal  directly 
with  tbe  Chinese  or  use  an  agent?"  Sooner 
or  later,  direct  negotiating  will  be  possible. 
Birt  tbe  answer  to  that  question,  even  after 
direct  relations  become  "normal,"  must  be 
guided  by  costs.  For  a  long  time,  relatively 
small  companies  will  find  it  much  more  In- 
expensive to  employ  an  experienced  consult- 
ant Initially  to  help  in  deciding  whether  axxl 
bow  to  approach  the  China  market.  Then,  if 
trade  aeems  probable,  If  the  product-line 
promises  Chinese  Interest,  an  agent  will  prob- 
ably be  che^;>«r  than  hiring  a  full-time  China 
band  or  spending  tbe  executive  time  in  travel 
back  and  forth  between  tbs  United  States 
and  China  for  negotiations.  Therefore,  this 
phase  of  Slno-Amerlcan  trade  would  ai>pear 
to  be  tbe  heyday  of  the  middleman.  Tbe 
Chinese  understand  tbe  middleman  and  are 
quite  prepared  to  use  bis  services.  Indeed, 
In  many  Instances,  they  prefer  to  use  the  mid- 
dleman simply  because  he  can  mlnlmiae  de- 
lays and  misunderstandings.  But  China  trade 
today  has  already  spawned  so  noany  middle- 
men, all  self-styled  exp>erts  on  tbe  Chinese 
and  China,  that  some  rationality  is  needed 
in  searching  for  accurate  Information. 

It  is  to  that  purpoee  that  I  hope  the  East- 
West  Trade  Council  will  dedicate  its  energies. 
Insofar  as  China  trade  is  concerned.  Members 
of  the  Council  will  have  every  right  to  de- 
mand help  in  finding  good  advisors  and  good 
advice  through  the  good  offices  of  tbe  Council. 
If  this  assemblage  is  any  measure  of  mana- 
gerial sophistication,  I  am  confident  that, 
with  your  support,  tbe  Council  will  meet  tbat 
challenge.  ThanA  you. 

Dbah  FtsRsa.  Our  next  speakers  need 
little  Introduction  to  those  persons  Inter- 
ested in  broadened  East-Weet  trade. 

Senator  Mondale  is  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of  tbe 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  Major  legislation  such  as  the  ex- 
port administration  act  and  legislation  af- 
fecting the  EX-IM  bank  passes  through  bis 
committee.  He  has  been  lostrumental  in 
looeenlng  rigid  U.S.  export  control  policies 
and  increasing  opportunities  for  UJB.  exports 
to  the  countries  of  Eastern  B\irope.  He  has  a 
distinguished  reputation  in  his  Conunlttee 
and  an  the  Senate  fioor  as  a  man  who  knows 
Inside  and  out  the  problems  of  UJ3.  trade  re- 
lations. He  is  dedicated  to  the  principle  that 
tbe  U.S.  can  only  gain  from  an  increased 
volume  of  trade  with  the  Eastern  oountriee. 
It  Is  otu-  great  pleasure  to  have  him  with  lis 
today  to  dl8c\iss  legislative  trends  in  Bast- 
West  trade.  Sana  tor  Mondale^ 

Senator  Momsali.  As  some  of  you  may 
know,  I  have  been  interested  for  some  years 
In  a  far  more  rational  and  modem  V&.  policy 
on  Bast-West  trade.  When  I  came  to  tbe 
Senate  In  1984,  we  were  still  locked  In  tbe  old 
Joe  Stalln-Cold  War  philosophy  and  we  were 
henuned  in  by  a  host  of  laws  that  cloaed  any 
hope  for  progress  even  when  oompanlee 
wished  to  seek  meaningful  busmess  oppor- 
tunities In  Eastern  Eiirope  on  a  non-strate- 
gic, peaceful  basis. 

A  trip  to  Eastern  Europe  early  in  1988  con- 
vinced me  that  the  policies  of  our  country 
were  self-defeating.  The  practice  of  forecloe- 
Ing  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  in  non-stra- 
tegic peaceful  matters  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  public  poUcies  or  directions  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union  or  of  any  of  tbe  oountriee  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sions that  our  policies  were  really  making  us 
the  laughing  stock  of  tnt^llgent  business- 
men around  the  world.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  one  top  French  Oovemment  trade 
official,  who  pleaded  with  me  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  country  ptirsued  restnctionist 
policies  for  at  least  five  more  years — vmtll 
the  French  managed  to  secure  a  bigger  share 
of  tbe  market. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  change,  since 
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that  time,  In  the  underlying  laws  which 
govern  trade  into  Eastern  Europe  by  UB. 
companies  and  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
part  of  that  change.  Just  as  Important,  there 
has  been  a  fundamental,  indeed  radical, 
change  in  the  public  envlronnMnt  in  this 
country.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  barriers 
to  the  UB.  bvislnesaes  In  Eastern  Europe  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  very  restrictive  laws  con- 
servatively administered.  And  there  was  also 
a  psychological  environment  that  serloualy 
inhibited  trade  potential  by  raising  subetan- 
tlal  doubts  about  tbe  patriotism  of  any  com- 
pany with  the  audacity  to  participate  In  East- 
West  trade 

In  tbe  last  few  years,  these  factors  have 
changed  dramatically.  And  I  would  hope  that 
the  trade  statistics,  which  are  now  starting 
to  move  upward,  will  continue  to  reflect  that 
change. 

The  first  series  of  changes  dealt  with  the 
export  control  act.  The  old  export  control 
system — and  the  word  eonfroi  had  critical 
significance — loaded  the  dice  legally  against 
any  trade  Into  Eastern  Europe.  If  that  trade 
had  any  economic  potential  to  tbe  purchasing 
nation,  it  was  supposed  to  be  denied,  al- 
though one  wonders  why  any  natlcm  would 
engage  In  trade  that  did  not  have  some  eco- 
nomic potential. 

The  Act  was  administered  In  almost  the 
same  spirit.  Tbe  amount  of  trade  into  East- 
ern Europe  was  nothing  more  than  a  mean- 
ingless trickle,  even  though  trade  from  other 
free  world  sources  was  beginning  to  rise 
dramatically. 

Over  the  objections  of  tbe  Administration, 
which  wanted  to  make  certain  we  kept  tbe 
Communists  on  their  knees,  we  passed  an 
Act  in  1988  that  changed  the  philosophy  from 
one  of  trade  restriction  to  one  of  trade  ex- 
pansion. 

We  dropped  the  control  language  and 
talked  Instead  about  export  adminUtration. 
Furthermore,  this  1989  Act  contained  very 
strong  Congressional  endorsement  of  tbs 
principle  of  peacefiU  trade  with  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Tbe  Act  declared  that  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  was  valuable,  was  to  be 
supported,  and  was  In  the  national  Interest. 
The  Act  was  Intended  to  deal  with  both  tbs 
legal  problems  of  East-West  Trade  and  the 
inhibiting  ptsychologlcal  environment  sur- 
roxindlng  East-Weet  Trade. 

Tbe  Act  also  soxxght  to  deal  with  the  absurd 
situation  which  required  U.8.  unilateral  con- 
trols on  items  that  were  freely  available  at 
that  time  from  other  sources — Oreat  Britain. 
France,  Western  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and 
elsewhere.  It  sought  to  require  the  Export 
Administration  Office  to  achieve  a  realistic 
reconciliation  of  our  control  policies  with  tbe 
trade  environment  of  1969,  and  of  the  past 
3  years. 

Tbe  Act  passed,  aa  you  know,  and  Lbere 
has  been  Important,  yet  very  cautious, 
movement  in  the  administration  of  that  Act 
since  1988. 

One  of  tbe  problems  has  been,  and  in  my 
opinion  continues  to  be,  that  tbe  Export  Ad- 
ministration Office  is  really  governed  by  a  ss- 
rlea  of  dep>artmental  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  D«fense,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conmilsslon.  and  the  State.  Commeroe, 
Agrlculttire  and  other  Departmenta.  It  Is  a 
floating  committee  determined  by  tbe  kind 
of  item  for  which  export  licensing  is  being 
sought.  When  decisions  are  made,  the  in- 
oentives  are  always  conservative.  Tbe  safest 
action  on  any  controversial  item  is  either  to 
refuse  the  license;  or  if  it  Is  a  hot  item,  to 
keep  studying  it  tintil  tbe  prospective  deal 
has  soured.  Then  no  one  bss  to  decide  any- 
thing. 

We  have  tried  to  develop  new  standards 
for  a  more  balanced  treatment  of  exp>ort  con- 
trol applications.  The  forward-looking  mood 
of  the  Congress  Is  now  dearly  reflected  m 
tbe  latest  extension  of  tbe  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

This  Act  goes  beyond  tbe  1989  legislation. 
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requlrlag  ft  careful  accounting  from  tbe  S«c- 
ret*ry  of  Commeroe  on  the  export  Itema  that 
rem*la  subject  to  uallat«r&l  control.  Tbe 
n«v  Squ&l  Sxport  OpportiuUty  Act  ctatea, 
far  more  expUcltly  than  the  1969  Act.  that 
tti»  Congreaa  ezpecu  the  Commeroe  I^epart- 
m«n(  to  move  swiftly  toward  an  export  con- 
trol policy  which  no  longer  places  our  biul- 
nesamen  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  com- 
pared to  the  buslneeamen  from  other  coun- 
trlM. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  aUo  estab- 
lished technical  advisory  committees,  which 
we  thlnlc  and  hope  will  better  advise  the 
Ccmmerce  Department  In  the  establishment 
of  more  liberal  programs. 

These  Commltteee  will  enable  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  understand  better  the 
technical  problems  that  businessmen  face; 
lack  of  communication  Is  sometimes  a  prob- 
lem. The  CoflMiltteea  should  also  provide 
some  kind  of  a  counter-force  to  the  con- 
servative tendencies  which,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  we  often  find  In  many  of  the  de- 
partments Involved  In  export  administration. 

We  have  also  hoped  that  the  whole  export 
administration  process  would  become  a  lit- 
tle more  public  than  It  Is. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
Information  Is  classified.  But  It  often  happens 
that  a  businessman  applies  for  an  export 
license  and  the  application  is  stalled  some- 
where The  applicant  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  It  is  stuck  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  the  Council  or  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities; and  he  simply  does  not  know 
where  to  look  If  somebody,  somewhere  has 
raised  serious  objections  to  his  request.  We 
think  It  would  be  productive  If  business- 
men were  permitted  swiftly  and  expedi- 
tiously to  be  heard  by  the  Department  and 
the  personnel  objecting  to  or  delaying  the 
applications. 

It  is  my  Impression  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Is  moving.  Whether  the  movement 
Is  as  fast  as  It  should  be,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  But  It  Is  clear  that  they  are  moving 
In  the  direction  of  de -control ling  Items.  In 
ths  third  quarter  of  1972,  metal -cutting  and 
metal-working  machines,  machine  tools,  cer- 
tain mass  spectographs  and  spectrometers, 
certain  electronic  systems,  certain  grain  and 
sorghum  seeds  were  all  de-controlled.  And 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  see  more  dramatic 
movement  In  this  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  export  administrating 
procedures,  we  had  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  non-avallablllty  of  credits  Into  East- 
em  Europe. 

As  you  know,  for  many  years  we  had  the 
so-called  Pino  Amendment,  which  prevented 
any  country  In  Eastern  Europe  from  receiving 
the  benefit  of  U.S.  credits  or  guarantees  If 
that  country  In  turn  was  In  any  way  supply- 
ing North  Vietnam.  Many  of  the  covmtrles 
In  Eastern  Bvirope  had  only  marginal,  nom- 
inal involvement  In  that  war.  Yet  under  the 
strict  terms  of  the  Flno  Amendment,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  extending  credits  to 
any  of  these  co\mtrle8  except  Yugoslavia. 

Here  again  we  came  up  against  the  same 
dilemma  that  the  unilateral  export  controls 
created.  The  refusal  of  the  VS.  to  partici- 
pate In  credit  extension  meant  that  other 
countries  with  exlm  type  banks  were  able 
to  extend  credits.  Consequently,  businessmen 
tn  these  countries  were  In  a  position  to  com- 
pete far  more  successfully  In  East  Exuxjpean 
markets  than  American  businessmen. 

The  Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971. 
enacted  last  year,  came  out  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subconmxlttee  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair.  It  repealed  the  Flno 
Amendment  and  authorized  the  President, 
when  he  determines  it  to  be  In  the  national 
interest,  to  extend  exlm  credits  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

It  also  established  the  principle,  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  realized,  that  the  exlm 
bank  sho\ild  be  eulmlnlstered  on  a  truly  com- 
petitive basts.  We  should  not  sit  back  in  the 
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administration  of  our  bank  and  adhere  to 
certain  credit  standards,  terms  and  regula- 
tions that  keep  U.S.  businessmen  from  com- 
peting sucoesafully  against  buslnessnaen  from 
other  countries  who  enjoy  solid  support  from 
their  own  banks.  I  am  hopeful  that  Presi- 
dential action,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
petitive principle  recognized  by  the  law,  will 
enable  us  to  make  substantial  progress  In 
improving  the  competitive  position  of  our 
businessmen. 

And  finally,  the  Act  provided  that  the 
Exlm  bank  make  q>ecial  efforts  to  see  that 
small  businessmen  as  well  as  large  are  able 
to  make  efficient   use  of  exlm  facilities. 

We're  beginning  to  see  the  use  of  this  new 
tool.  We've  clearly  seen  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  trade  with  Rumania.  We  hope  to  see 
even  more  trade  here  as  exlm  credits  are  ap- 
proved. We  have  also  seen  other  discussions 
of  extension  of  VS.  credit  Into  other  coun- 
tries, which  I  think  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  the  measure. 

Another  problem,  of  course,  was  the  old 
administrative  regulation  requiring  60-50 
bottoms.  This  was  a  serious  bturier  to  ex- 
panded East-West  Trade — requiring,  for  ex- 
ample, that  half  of  any  U.8.  grain  shipped  to 
Elastem  Europe  had  to  travel  on  U.S.  flag- 
ships. This  had  the  eSect  of  driving  the  cost 
of  U.S.  grain  up  over  what  was  then  the 
world  market  price.  At  the  same  time,  it  did 
not  provide  a  single  UJ3.  ship  or  a  single  n.S. 
maritime  union  member  with  a  single  Job. 
Now  tbe  50-fiO  l>arrler  no  longer  exists. 

That.  In  siunmary,  is  the  present  situation 
In  tbe  laws  dealing  with  export  control  and 
exlm  credits.  If  we  are  successful  in  achiev- 
ing our  goals,  I  think  we  vlll  be  able  to  re- 
verse some  of  our  serious  balance  of  trade 
problems  and  also  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  our  people. 

Perhaps,  too,  we  will  make  real  progress 
In  lessening  world  tensions.  By  doing  so,  we 
wUl  build  a  stronger  foundation  for  real  un- 
derstanding and  peace. 

Dean  Pishks.  Senator  Mondale  regrets  that 
his  estimate  of  tbe  duration  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's filibuster  will  not  permit  him  to  say. 
We'd  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  him 
for  coming  during  a  period  when  bis  own 
bill  was  under  consideration.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

It's  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasujre  that  we 
present  to  speak  to  mb  Senatoi  Jacob  Javlts. 
He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  tbe  Senate  on  the  topic  of 
East-West  trade,  and  so  is  particularly  suited 
to  discuss  with  us  upconilng  legislative  ef- 
forts In  that  area.  We  are  most  pleased  to 
have  him  with  us — particularly  since  the 
Senate  Is  on  a  tight  schedule  and  votes  are 
being  taken  all  day  today.  Senator  Javlts — 

Senator  Javtts.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dean 
Fisher.  Sam  Plsar.  and  all  tbe  guests,  whom 
I  haven't  met.  Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  imminently  due 
here.  He,  like  myself,  has  left  a  negotiation — 
I  have  left  the  fioor  where  we're  voting  every 
five  minutes  on  the  welfare  bill.  So.  If  you 
will  forgive  me,  I'll  let  everything  I've  writ- 
ten stand,  and  I'll  Jtist  say  a  few  words  about 
what  the  central  thoughts  are  that  I  have  In 
mind. 

First,  you've  had  a  thorough  briefing.  I  un- 
derstand, on  the  effort  on  the  Senate  floor  In 
which  I  have  Joined  with  Senator  Jackson, 
Senator  Rlbicoff,  Senator  Humphrey  and 
some  almost  seventy  other  Senators.  And  In 
discussing  this  subject,  one  must  necessarily 
assume  that  a  way  will  be  found  out  of 
that  situation,  that  it  will  not  represent  an 
Impasse,  and  that  we  deal  here  In  this  con- 
text with  the  economic  elements  which  are 
Involved.  Aiul  I  shall  do  that.  I  will  simply 
leave  that  question  aside  on  tbe  theory  that 
we  will  find  some  way  out  of  the  Impasse.  It 
may  be  an  impasse  that  will  be  insurmount- 
able. If  so,  all  talk  Is  academic.  But  for  this 
discussion,  to  make  It  meaningful.  I  will 
simply  lay  that  aside.  Secondly,  I  would  like 
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to  thank  very  much  my  oolleacus,  Fred  Har> 
rU.  I  talked  with  ths  Majority  Leader  at 
lunch,  for  example — to  give  you  some  idaa 
of  what  we  thing  of  Fred — and  he  said,  "Jack, 
I  want  you  to  go,  tell  me  what  you  want 
held  up  and  111  hold  It  until  you  come  back." 
So.  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  about  Fred. 

Now,  any  agreement,  any  trade  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  will,  as  you  know. 
Involve  very  considerable  restructuring  of  our 
trade  legislation,  not  only  Most  Favored  Na- 
tion, not  only  probably  considerably  mcae 
money  for  tbe  Export-Imp>ort  Bank,  but  prob- 
ably new  types  of  authority  for  the  OPIC, 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Also,  we  will  have  to  amend  tbe  Johnson 
Act  and  this  la,  again,  a  very  real  problem. 

Now,  the  major  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  one  message  that  this 
teaches  Is  that  if  tbe  United  States  goes 
protectionist.  If  we're  going  the  Hartke- 
Burke  route.  In  our  national  economic  sys- 
tem, then  forget  about  East-West  trade.  It 
will  be  tbe  first  victim  of  a  protectionist 
drift  by  the  United  States.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  is  going  to  continue 
to  maintain  its  generally  present  policy — 
get  tougher  on  tinti-dumplng  and  on  seeing 
that  others  do  for  us  what  we  do  for  them — 
and  I'm  all  for  that — and  I'm  Including  Ja- 
pan, and  we  have  a  rather  stiff  backbone  on 
an  International  monetary  agreement,  noth- 
ing that  I've  said  compromises  that  situa- 
tion. But  If  we  go  the  protectionist  route, 
then  the  first  casualty  is  going  to  be  East- 
West  trade. 

As  next  year  will  be  the  watershed  year,  I 
urge  all  those  who  believe  as  I  do  that  East- 
West  trade  Is  critically  Important,  not  only 
to  the  economy  of  the  world  but  to  tbe  peace 
of  tbe  world,  to  work  toward  better  trade  re- 
lations. And  I  go  all  tbe  way,  I'd  love  to  see 
the  Russians  members  of  the  World  Bank, 
the  Fund,  every  credit  mechanism,  full  part- 
ners in  international  aid,  I  say  let  them  have 
It — that's  fine.  If  they  want  to  give  aid,  good, 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  them.  But  If  you 
want  all  of  that  In  this  new  outlook  for  the 
world  in  tbe  next  three  decades,  so  Intimately 
tied  to  peace  and  nuclear  arms  reduction 
and  the  hope  of  reducing  these  overwhelm- 
ing defense  budgets,  then  you've  got  to  fight 
diligently  for  tbe  continuance  of  the  out- 
going trade  policy  of  tbe  United  States.  All 
tbe  caveat,  all  the  safeguards,  all  the  get- 
tough  you  wish,  but  within  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  niles  that  our  country  has  laid 
down.  If  we  go  the  protectionist  route.  It 
Isn't  anything  you  can  do  a  little  bit — youTe 
going  to  go  all  the  way — because  the  weight 
wUI  be  glacial  and  the  first  casxialty.  In  my 
opinion,  will  be  any  hope  for  opening  East- 
West  trade.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

DXAN  PisHXR.  Thank  you.  Senator  Javlts, 
for  taking  time  out  of  an  obviously  harassed 
and  heavy  schedule  to  come  down  here.  We 
all  appreciate  It  very  much. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  without  any  fur- 
ther ado.  and  here  again  on  their  theory  that 
introductions  are  totally  unnecessary.  It's 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  present 
tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Secretary: 

Secretary  PxmisoN.  One  question  we  are 
often  asked  Is  which  comes  first,  foreign  trade 
or  foreign  policy.  There  Is  the  view,  very 
widely  held,  that  If  the  United  States  were 
to  grant  the  Soviet  Union  moat  favored  na- 
tions treatment  more  or  less  unilaterally,  and 
also  grant  EXCM  credit,  we  could  then  de- 
velop a  more  constructive  set  of  accommoda- 
tions In  the  foreign  policy  arena  and  those 
trade  concessions  would  be  tbe  major  cause 
of  that  accommodation. 

All  sorts  of  groups  have  recommended  to 
the  President  that  he  trade  first,  as  It  were. 
The  President's  view,  as  must  be  obvious  to 
all  of  you.  Is  quite  different  from  that.  He 
has  felt  that  he  would  like  first  to  see  evi- 
dence of  political  accommodation — we  try  to 
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Itvold  using  tbe  word  linkage — but  he  would 
ft,  ;|ea8t  like  first  to  see  some  evidence  of 
f^commodatlon . 

Commerce  can  lead  to  further  peace,  but 
Uie  decisive  stepe  In  tbe  President  s  view 
g]M>uld  be  as  they  have  been,  on  the  political 
^od  security  front. 

So  it  was  no  accident  tba^  It  was  only  In 
the  context  of  tbe  political  acoommodatlons 
eifibodled  In  the  SALT  agreement  that  the 
fiTMldent  decided  In  May  of  this  year  to 
aet  up  his  Oomroecolal  Oommiaalon  to  ne- 
gotiate and  obviously  In  setting  It  up,  he  was 
acknowledging  that  the  time  had  a  trade 
itgieement  with  tbe  Soviet  Untpn. 

Having  decided  that  the  time  bad  come, 
we  then  bad  tbe  question  of  what  kind  of  an 
agreement  we  should  get,  what  we  should  be 
striving  for.  Many  argued  that  what  we 
sliould  strive  for  was  a  rather  stralghtfor^ 
ward,  simple  agreement.  People  suggested 
toat  we  simply  grant  MFN.  grant  credit,  »ud 
get  down  to  business.  If  we  had  decided  to 
do  that,  my  life  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  simpler  over  tbe  last  few  months,  I'm 
sure. 

Our  view  has  been  that  If  our  commercial 
relatlonsblps  are  going  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  If  we  are  to  avoid  important  poUtleal 
problems  later,  our  main  task  should  be  to 
build  a  comprehensive  structure — and  I 
would  emphasize  the  word  comprehensive — 
so  that  conunercial  disturbances  that  aren't 
anticipated  don't  end  up  sabotaging  the  po- 
litical relatlonsbip,  Instead  of  making  It 
better. 

The  President's  Instructions  to  me  from 
the  beginning  have  been  to  search  for  what 
we  caU  a  comprehensive  understanding  and 
not  an  understanding  that  simply  says  we're 
going  to  grant  most  favored  nations  treat- 
ment, grant  credit,  and  then  start  doing 
business. 

The  President,  better  than  anybody,  knew 
that  this  kind  of  agreement  would  take  more 
time  and  be  much  more  difficult  to  negotiate. 
We  have  tbe  question  of  lend-lease.  Some 
ask  what  is  the  relationship  between  lend- 
lease  and  trade,  and  why  should  they  be 
linked.  Well  If  you  are  looking  for  a  con- 
ceptiml  rationale,  I  think  there  is  one.  If 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  new  cred- 
its, there's  a  certain  logic,  I  think,  to  tbe 
notion  that  countries  should  take  care  of 
their  old  credlta,  before  they  extended  new 
ones.  This  is  a  very  difficult,  emotional.  In 
many  ways  personal  Issue.  I  don't  luiow  hew 
many  of  you  have  been  to  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
Anybody  who  has  been  to  the  Leningrad 
Cemetery,  anybody  who's  reminded  of  tbe 
story  of  Tanya,  anybody  who  remembers  that 
MiVf  lost  30  million  peopJe  In  the  war,  can 
ap9«eclate  why  It's  an  emotional  Issue.  Also 
there's  a  lot  of  circularity  In  tbe  cause  and 
effects  as  there  is  alwajrs  when  we  retro- 
spectively try  to  understand  the  past.  For 
example,  one  oould  argue  th%(  the  reason 
they  had  not  paid  lend-leas^  was  that  most 
favored  nations  had  not  been  offered,  others 
eould  argue  just  tbe  othe^  way  around.  So 
there's  a  complex  history  here  that's  ob- 
viously deeply  tied  to  the  political  relation- 
ship that  oxue  two  countries  have  bad  post- 
World  War  n. 

The  second  reason  why  we  think  this  Is  an 
appropriate  time  to  solve  the  lend-lease  prob- 
lem is  a  highly  pragntatlc  one.  If  we  can't 
settle  this  problem  now,  at  a  time  when  you 
are  ready  to  consider  making  some  construc- 
tive moves,  what  reason  Is  there  to  believe 
we  could  solve  it  two,  five,  ten  years  from 
now.  So  the  lend-lease  Iseue  has  obviously 
been,  and  we'«e  still  negotiating  this  issuct 
a  tioA  of  an  important  foundation  point. 

Now  we  then  get  to  what  the  Bi>eclfio  Issues 
are  we're  trying  to  work  out.  Most  favored 
nations,  of  course,  one. 

The  difficulties  one  has  with  most  favored 
nations  are  In  several  areas. 

In  the  first  place,  tbe  reciprocal  granting 
of  moet  favored  nations  treatment  by  tbe 
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Soviet  Union  aad  the  United  States  is  hard- 
ly a  symmetrical  act.  Most  favored  nations  In 
the  context  of  a  macket  system  Is  obviously  a 
(U&afeaV,  thing  than  most  favored  nations 
Uii  (he  ecoitiest  of  a  country  that  is  a  state- 
tTMling  nu3inopoly.  So  to  tbe  extent  that  one 
views  this  as  a  concession,  the  reciprocal  con- 
/Ceasiton  Is  not,  an  equivalent  one.  You  have 
that  to  consider  as  you  negotiate. 

Secondly,  it  Is  Important  to  rememl>er  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  member  of  any 
inter natlcmal  trading  orgaalzatlon,  or  mone- 
tary organization,  as  £ienator  Javlts  just  re- 
minded us,  and  that  i>ome  of  the  forunus  we 
h^ve  for  adjudicating  problems  do  not  In- 
clude them.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  tbe  legal  struc- 
ture we  have  for  uegotiatlng  with  other  coun- 
tries does  not  exist  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. So  that  one  must  anticipate  what  be 
will  do  In  the  event  of  various  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. 

Third,  there  is  the  Important  problem  of 
sy^bat  to  do  about  potential  dumping  and 
potential  market  disruption.  We've  been  very 
much  interseted  In  getting  this  problem 
satisfactorily  resolved  in  advance  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  those  of  you 
who've  been  to  the  Soviet  Union  luiow  that 
{Soeta  have  a  very  different  meaning  In  their 
economy  than  they  do  in  ours.  Price  as  a 
mechanism  has  a  very  different  meaning.  I'll 
give  you  only  one  example — a  young  man 
that  we  were  riding  with  one  day  was  terribly 
exhilarated  about  something,  and  I  asked 
him  why  he  was  so  happy.  "Well,"  be  said, 
"I've  Just  learned  I'm  going  to  get  a  car." 
Because  of  my  American  vantage  point  I  bad 
an .  image  of  a  lot  c^  different  brands  and  a 
k>t  of  different  options  and  accessories  and 
features  and  so  forth.  So  I  said,  "what  kind 
of  a  new  car  are  you  getting?"  This  young 
man  said,  "I'm  not  getting  a  new  car,  I'm 
getting  a  used  car."  And  I  said.  "I  see."  And 
we  got  Into  the  whole  discussion  of  pricing. 
I  asked  him  what  the  price  of  this  car  was, 
and  be  indicated  that  the  price  of  this  car. 
which,  as  best  I  could  understand,  was  what 
you  might  call  a  standard  Flat,  of  a  few 
years  vintage,  was  about  $5,000.  I  said  that 
seemed  like  a  rather  substantial  amount  for 
a  car  of  that  tuiture  and  asked  him  what 
they  exported  that  car  for.  He  said  he  thought 
the  number  was  about  (1.200. 

Now  dearly  In  their  system,  price  can  be 
seen  as  a  way  of  reallocating  resources.  In 
that  sense,  It's  not  a  profit  mechanism  as  It  is 
In  the  United  States,  but  a  social  mechanism. 
So  I  think  it's  quite  Important  that  we  antici- 
pate now  how  we  handle  these  potential 
market  disruption  problems — both  because 
phlloeophlcaUy  we  are  different  economies 
and  because  with  tbe  Soviet  Union  we  just 
don't  have  any  of  tlte  conventional  mecha- 
nisms we  rely  on  in  dealing  with  other  coun- 
tries. So  a  great  deal  of  time  baa  gone  and 
is  going  Into  the  question  of  what  we  mean 
by  most  favored  nations  and  what  are  w« 
going  to  do  about  this  potential  market  dls- 
ruptioQ  problem. 

Now  quite  frankly,  another  reason  why  we 
want  to  get  this  problem  solved  now  is  the 
allusion  oi  Senator  Javlts  to  potential  pro- 
teetlonlst  legislation.  It  seems  to  us  that  If 
tihls  problem  is  not  satisfactorily  bandied, 
what  was  done  sincerely  is  a  way  o<  moving 
toward  a  more  open  economic  world,  oould 
be  aeen  as  a  carrier  devloe,  as  It  were,  for  an 
Infectious  kind  of  protectionism  that  went 
way  beyond  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  think 
the  tune  tberefore  to  solve  tboee  problems 
is  now,  not  after  this  leglslatlan  is  presented 
to  the  Oongreee. 

A  aeoond^  issue  that  we  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  la  tbe  credit  Issue.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  an  interesting  -view  «f  credit,  as  some 
of  you  probably  know.  I  discovered  after  a 
tew  months  of  negotiation  that  their  favor- 
ite niunbers  were  ten  years  and  2  p«t3ent. 
I've  reminded  them  that  I  oould  understand 
that,  but  that  It  was  very  Important  for  us 
to  undentand  that,  as  a  fundamental  prln- 
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clple,  the  United  States  cotild,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, engage  in  anything  that  oould 
be  called  concessionary  credit  rates  of  any 
kind;  and  that.  If  credit  was  going  to  be 
made  available,  it  would  have  to  be  OO  a 
completely  non -discriminatory  basis. 

A  second  issue  that  we  are  negotiating 
still  is  tbe  issue  of  reciprocal  credit  Once 
again,  we  think  It  1b  Important  that  we  try 
to  get  these  problems  solved  now,  before 
we've  made  concessions  rather  than  later 
when  they  may  be  much  more  difficult  to 
solve.  We're  trying  to  get  reciprocal  credit 
so  that  American  importers  who  want  to 
have  credit  will  know  what  the  terms  are, 
how  they  go  about  It  and  so  forth. 

Now  we've  bad  problems  on  something 
called  business  facilities.  Sozne  of  my  as- 
sociates probably  feel  that  I  am  putting  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  need  to  do  something 
In  a  substantial  way  about  business  facili- 
ties. Perhaps  oat  of  the  reasons  is  that  we 
are  all  victims  or  prisoners  of  our  own  en- 
vironment, our  own  upbringing.  As  an  Asaitx- 
Ican  businessman,  I  recall  the  rather  affluent 
way  that  most  of  us  at  high  levels  traveled, 
and  the  freedom  we  enjoyed.  We  want  to  be 
careful  that  the  euphoria  of  a  quickie  deal 
does  not  cloud  tbe  fact  that  six  months  from 
now,  or  two  yeam  from  now,  or  five  years 
from  now,  you  gentlemen,  who  are  trading 
with  tbe  Soviet  Union,  will  be  less  concerned 
about  whether  tbe  agreement  was  signed  last 
week  or  three  months  from  now  than  about 
physical  problems  such  as  where  you  are 
going  to  stay,  where  you  are  going  to  have 
offices,  how  you  are  going  to  get  telephones, 
and  how  you  are  going  to  handle  communi- 
cation. 

These  are  problems  that  can  be  extraor- 
dinarily frustrating  and  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily frustrating  to  American  business- 
men In  the  Soviet  Union.  So  we  are  now  try- 
ing to  negotiate  an  arrangement  that  will 
give  us  a  substantial  expansion  of  facilities 
and  In  addition  to  that,  a  clear  Idea  notion 
of  what  the  guidelines  are  by  which  busi- 
ness facilities  and  living  facilities  and  com- 
munication facilities  are  granted. 

At  tbe  governmental  level,  quite  frankly, 
our  resources  on  both  sides  have  been  In- 
adequate. Tbe  Soviet  Union,  for  40  years,  has 
been  trying  to  get  a  commercial  repreeenta- 
tatlon  office  In  this  country.  I  can  tell  you 
with  feeling  that  that  quest  has  not  ended 
and  we  are  now  involved  In  some  reciprocal 
negotiations  that  deal  with  what  kind  of  ex- 
puided  commercial  representation  for  our 
government,  we  in  turn  may  get  in  the  Soviet 
Unlun. 

The  whole  question  of  business  disputes 
and  bow  do  you  solve  them — we  think  Is  an 
Unportant  Issue  to  get  resolved  now.  We  think 
it  would  be  unfortunate  If  American  busi- 
nessmen and/or  the  federal  government  were 
Involved  In  a  multl-mllUon  dollar  transaction 
and  then  six  months,  a  year  or  two  years 
from  liow.  find  themselves  In  a  dispute  with 
no  established  procedures  for  handling  tbe 
problem.  The  only  mechanisms  available  now 
are  Soviet  arbitration  courts.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion understandably  feels  that  their  arbitra- 
tion courts  are  very  good.  But  I  wonder 
whether  you  would  feel  comfortable  with  an 
arrangement  In  which  your  only  recouree  was 
Soviet  arbitration  courts  If  millions  of  dol- 
lars ware  Involved.  So  there  Is  that  whole 
issue  that  is  important.  We've  also  had  ques- 
tions that  are  continuing  to  be  negotiated  tn 
tbe  field  of  taxes  and  patents  and  licenses 
and  that  whole  part  of  what  you  could  call 
a  foundation  for  broadened  commerce. 

Now.  it  is  amazing  to  me  to  talk  to  people 
acroaa  the  country,  who,  when  I  ask  them 
what  tbey  are  concerned  about  wltb  the 
Soviet  Union,  say  the  Soviets  are  going  to 
fiood  our  markets  with  all  kinds  of  products, 
just  the  way  the  Japanese  did.  As  a  curious 
businessman,  when  I  was  In  Moscow.  I  ^>ent 
about  three  or  four  hours  looking  at  the 
products.  I  started  my  business  life  in  mar- 
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iLst  reoeaxch,  and  I  guess  I  couldnt  g«t  It  out 
of  my  system.  I  went  through  six  or  seven 
stores  Just  to  look  at  prices,  values  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

As  a  refugee  from  the  photographic  busi- 
ness. I  had  for  example,  a  particular  interest 
in  looking  at  the  motion  picture  camera, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  products  I  saw  In 
that  field  were  characterized  by  being  about 
four  times  heavier  and  four  times  larger, 
about  five  times  as  expensive,  with  about 
one/fifth  the  features  that  American  prod- 
ucts have.  In  short,  distinctively  uncompeti- 
tive In  almost  every  dimension,  and  I  could 
spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  which  I  as- 
sure you  I  won't,  giving  anecdotes  of  that 
sort. 

I  think  oddly  enoiigh  the  problem  that  we 
must  face,  and  I  use  the  word  problem  ad- 
visedly. Is  not  a  flood  of  Imports  but  a  dearth 
of  Imports.  And  the  question  that  we  are 
going  to  face  Is  how  we  make  this  a  viable 
busmess  relationship  in  the  sense  that  the 
Soviets  can  earn  enough  to  buy  the  many 
things  they  want  to  bvty  from  America.  There 
Isn't  any  question  that  with  their  meat  ob- 
jectives— Increasing  meat  consumption — they 
are  gomg  to  need  more  grain.  You  may  not 
know  something  which  I  find  quite  a  testi- 
mony to  oxir  system.  In  spite  of  many,  many 
years  of  huge  Investments,  the  agricultural 
productivity  of  the  Soviet  Union  still  stands 
at  only  11  percent  of  the  United  States',  the 
same  percentage  as  In  1955.  Also,  their  In- 
dustrial productivity  was  only  40  percent  of 
ours  in  spite  of  capital  Investments  that  are 
greater  than  we  are  making  in  absolute 
terms,  and  much  greater  In  relative  terms. 
There  are  many,  many  things  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  machme  tools,  capital  equip- 
ment, all  kinds  of  products  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants.  A  more  difficult  question  Is 
what  do  we  want?  What  la  It  that  we  can  buy 
to  make  the  relationship  a  viable  one? 

I  had  the  Interesting  opportunity  to  spend 
at>out  three  hovirs  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  review- 
ing this  whole  relationship.  You  might  be 
Interested  in  what  he  thinks  we  can  use.  He 
probably  spent  about  half  his  time  talking 
about  what  be  called  the  Soviet  Union's  vast 
treasure,  their  natural  reeourcea,  which  be 
said  could  last  for  generations  to  come  and 
how  at  the  highest  level  of  the  Soviet  Union 
they  had  made  a  fundamental  policy  deci- 
sion to  make  those  resources  available  to  the 
United  States.  But  I  think  that  It  Is  In  this 
whole  area  of  raw  materials,  energy,  where 
the  Important  volume  of  trade  Is  likely  to 
take  place  In  terms  of  from  them  to  us — at 
least  that  would  be  my  prognosis. 

Now  there  will  be  some  exceptions.  The 
Soviet  Union  like  any  highly  centralized 
economy,  does  very  well  when  it  focuses  It  re- 
sotircee,  whether  It  be  space,  or  military  or 
steel  or  cement  or  power  equipment.  ITielr 
economy  has  an  uneven  quality  to  It,  it  seems 
to  me,  and  there  are  certain  sectors,  a  few, 
that  they  do  very  well  in.  But  by  and  large. 
I  think  this  raw  material-energy  area  Is 
where  the  big  action  Is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Brezhnev,  for  example,  mentioned  a 
whole  variety  of  such  fields  he  would  like 
to  cooperate  with  ua,  but  the  field  of  gas 
was  one  that  was  obviously  first  in  his  mind. 
Now  for  those  of  you  who  are  not  gas  ex- 
perts, that  includes  your  speaker,  inciden- 
tally, in  case  any  of  you  are  being  unneces- 
sarily humble,  let  me  give  you  a  panorama 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

The  projects  being  dlscused  are  in  Si- 
beria, in  western  and  eastern  Siberia.  These 
projects  are  going  to  have  to  be  installed  in 
permafrost  conditions,  which  is  a  euphe- 
mism for  50/60  degrees  below  sero  a  good  deal 
of  the  year.  We  are  talking  about  pipelines 
that  are  three  and  tour  thousand  miles 
long — In  other  words,  more  than  the  length 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  talking  about 
S6-inch  pipes,  and  that's  a  fair  slsed  plp«. 
It  will  take  an  enormotis  amount  of  the 
other  kinds  of  equipment  that  go  with  it  for 
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drilling,  liqulflcatlon,  and  so  forth.  Then  this 
energy  has  to  be  transported — and  what 
we're  talking  about  here  are  supertankers, 
LNO  supertankers,  since  It  has  to  be  trans- 
ported In  liquid  forms;  perhaps  128,000  at  so 
cubic  meters,  which  I  understand  is  the 
range  people  are  talking  about.  And  it  has  to 
be  caiTled  8.000  or  9,000  miles  at  about  260 
degrees  below  zero.  These  shlpm  already  cost 
something  like  80  to  90  million  dollars 
apiece  and  one  of  these  projects  could  take 
from  IS  to  20  of  such  ships. 

What  I'm  talking  about  is  just  in  terms 
of  the  external  investment  of  materials,  and 
ships  and  products  of  various  kinds.  These 
projecta  covUd  require  capital  Input  of  M  to 
$5  billion  each  and  this  doesnt  even  include 
the  direct  labor  input  from  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  Now  when  you  look  at  projects 
of  that  magnitude  and  look  at  the  wtttm 
bank  whose  largest  outstanding  credit  to 
any  single  country  is  now  about  1.2  billion, 
you  see  that  when  people  talk  about  a  new 
era,  they  know  where  they  speak. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  are  projects 
of  the  magnitude  that  the  world  has  never 
really  contemplated  before  and  it  is  going  to 
require  innovative  thinking,  in  my  view,  to 
solve  those  problemLS.  But  we're  prepared  to 
look  at  them  very  thoughtfully  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  to  understand  that  this 
is  part  of  a  larger  problem  for  the  United 
States,  the  energy  problem,  about  which  we 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  thinking.  What 
are  our  alternatives  on  energy?  What  Is  the 
cost  of  energy  going  to  be  five  to  10  years 
from  now?  What  are  the  true  national  secu- 
rity aspects  of  getting  what  portions  of  our 
energy  from  what  countries?  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
to  oxir  benefit  to  diversify  our  sources  of 
energy.  This  whole  question  of  energy  will  be 
intimately  Involved,  I  think,  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  think  what  I  better  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
kind  of  stop  there,  and  take  questions. 

QxnfflnoN.  What  Is  the  status  of  the  Marl- 
time  negotiations? 

Mr.  ParxasoN.  The  Maritime  negotiations, 
as  we  have  felt,  and  I  think  It  is  atlU  our 
view — are  likely  to  be  the  first  negotiations 
to  be  signed.  I'm  very  amused  to  read  edi- 
torials, particularly  the  one  that  appeared 
shortly  after  we  got  back,  which  alleged  that 
I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  negotiating  the 
end  of  the  Vietnamese  War  and  that  the  basis 
for  this  was  that  I  had  with  me  one  of  T)t. 
Kissinger's  senior  aides.  In  the  course  of  that 
article,  the  view  was  advanced  that  that  had 
to  be  the  reason  we  didn't  sign  the  agreement 
In  the  Soviet  Union;  because  theee  more  or 
less  minor  trade  Issues  and  commercial  Is- 
sues, certainly  wouldn't  have  taken  much 
time  to  negotiate.  [Laughter.] 

This  is  symptomatic  of  a  view  that  many 
people  Interested  In  foreign  policy  have.  I'm 
an  enormous  admirer  of  Dr.  Kissinger  but  I 
remember,  at  least  In  my  early  months  In  the 
White  House.  Henry  had  a  way  of  looking  at 
mo  and  saying:  "Peterson,  that's  Just  a  minor 
commerslal  matter."  [Laughter.)  I  responded 
In  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  which  wouldn't 
be  appropriate  here,  Tm  sure,  but  one  of 
them  was,  "Henry,  that's  a  redundancy,  be- 
cause you  think  all  commercial  matters  are 
minor,  and  the  time  may  come  before  long 
when  you  11  be  spending  a  good  deal  of  your 
time  on  these  minor  commercial  matters  that 
you've  been  referring  to." 

We  had  a  lot  of  minor  commercial  iasuea 
here.  Like  which  ports  are  we  talking  about? 
Keep  In  mind  that  large  numbers  of  ports 
have  not  been  opened  to  either  country.  On 
what  precise  basis  are  those  ports  going  to 
be  left  open  to  each  other?  Remember,  this 
Isnt  exactly  a  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  Is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  relationship  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  access  to  porta, 
what  kind  of  ships  are  we  talking  about? 
Not  on  a  high  level  of  generality,  bwt  quite 
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specifically.  When  a  certain  kind  of  thtp 
comes,  ts  It  or  is  it  not  acceptable  and  bow 
do  you  know?  You've  got  very  important 
questions  here,  as  the  press  has  widely  re- 
ported, dealing  with  the  fact  that  the  labor 
unions  that  are  identified  in  this  field  had 
indicated  in  times  past  some  rather  strong 
views  on  this  subject  of  loading  these  ships. 
Therefore,  It  is  Important  to  have  an  arrange- 
ment that  gets  people  loading  ships.  Al- 
though I'm  not  a  Maritime  expert,  I  know 
enough  about  the  subject  to  know  that  ft 
does  you  very  little  good  to  solve  all  these 
other  esoteric  problems  only  to  find  out  that 
nobody  will  load  or  unload  what  we  have 
negotiated.  (La\ighter)  So  we've  got  a  nego- 
tiating agreement  that  Is  somehow  satisfac- 
tory to  them. 

This  gets  us  Into  an  interesting  set  of 
discussions  about  how  much  trade  going  to 
American  ships  is  sufficient  to  achieve  that 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  trade  for 
the  third  countries  of  the  world.  And  that* 
taking  some  time. 

You  have  a  question  of  freight  rates,  what 
kind  of  rates  you're  talking  about  and  for 
how  long,  and  for  what  kind  of  ships.  Those 
are  some  of  the  kind  of  negotiations  that  are 
taking  place  right  now.  Now,  obviously,  you 
dont  want  me  to  carry  out  the  negotiations 
right  here,  except  to  Indicate  we're  making 
progress.  We  still  think  this  will  be  the  first 
agreement,  probably,  to  be  signed.  But  any- 
body that  has  negotiated  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  any  other  formidable  bargainer, 
appreciates  the  point.  Until  you  have  some- 
thing you  can  see  In  writing,  you  Just  don't 
have  an  arrangement.  It's  terribly  Important 
that  some  of  these  minor  commercial  mat- 
ters be  negotiated  in  very  precise  language. 
I  would  say  that  on  nearly  aU  the  issues 
we're  at  that  stage  now,  where  we're  looking 
at  prescise  drafts  and  precise  formulations. 
Because  you  are  at  that  stage,  one  doesnt 
like  to  asstmae  he's  got  all  the  problems 
solved.  But  I  still  think  that's  going  to  be  the 
first  agreement  that  well  probably  aimounce. 
QotsnoK.  Many  of  ua  are  very  intarested 
in  the  work  you  were  doing  prior  to  your 
coming  to  the  Commerce  Department.  What 
happened  to  the  Joint  inter-departmental 
activity?  Is  that  going  on? 

Mr.  PxTKBSON.  Do  you  have  any  other 
questions?  Fine,  that  will  give  me  time  to 
think  of  an  answer.  (Laughter) 

The  question  was,  some  of  you  were  In- 
terested In  the  work  I  was  doing  before  tak- 
ing this  Job  In  the  Inter-department  efTort 
on  Inter- national  economic  policy  and  you 
would  like  to  know  how  it's  going.  I  suppose 
the  modest  answer  Is  to  say  that  It's  going 
a  great  deal  better  than  It  did  before.  I 
think  a  group  like  this,  Incidentally,  0O«Id 
benefit  frota  having  Peter  Flanagan  come 
over  and  tell  you  about  what  he's  doing. 
Nothing  has  happened  either  before  or  since 
I  left  to  change  my  mind  that,  as  you  enter 
a  world  In  which  international  economic  pol- 
icy la  becoming  very  important  to  domeetle 
politics  and  domestic  economics,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  foreign  politics  and  foreign 
policy,  you  need  some  kind  of  mechanism  to 
bring  these  points  of  view  together.  On  nearly 
all  issues  of  policy,  I  think  the  Council  Is 
working  well.  I  know  of  very  few  decisions 
that  are  being  made  In  this  field  that  are 
not  being  coordinated  at  that  level,  and  my 
impression  Is  that  It  continues  to  be  a  useful 
forum. 

QxJXsnoN.  Would  you  say  overall  agree- 
ment is  a  year  away? 

Mr.  PrrxaaoN.  No.  No.  The  question  is,  "Is 
the  overall  agreement  a  year  away?  No.  I 
wouldn't  say  that.  The  President  has  a  way 
of  setting  goals  In  all  aorta  of  Intriguing  ways. 
When  he  returned  from  Moscow  he  said  that 
he  expected  to  have  terms  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment In  the  hands  of  the  Congress  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  was  sitting  there  11s- 
tanlng  to  that,  so  when  somebody  asks  me 
when  we  aze  going  to  have  a  trade  agreement. 
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there's  only  one  answer — "Before  the  end  of 

the  year."  (Laughter.) 

Through  Che  efforta  of  a  lot  of  people— the 
Fteeldent,  himself,  has  been  very  muoh  In- 
volved, Dr.  Kissinger  has  been  Involved,  and 
tnany  Departmenta  have  been  Involved — I 
■till  think  we're  going  to  beat  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  could  be  a  matter  of  weeks,  depending 
o&  how  some  of  theee  problems  develop.  It 
could  take  longer,  but  I  certainly  expect  to 
see  it  this  year,  ru  be  disappointed  If  It's 
not  done  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Question.  How  much  trade  would  you  ex- 
pect us  to  do  with  the  Soviet  Union  If  an 
agreement  is  signed? 

Mr.  PmasoN.  Well,  in  '71,  we  were  doing 
about  «200  million.  There  have  been  a  variety 
of  people  who  have  suggested  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  next  three  years.  I've  seen  people 
talk  m  tarms  of  that  sort.  I'll  have  to  tall  you 
that  I  find  that  a  Uttle  difficult  to  fore- 
aee,  because  when  you  look  at  their  foreign 
exchange  producing  capacity,  and  you  look 
at  how  long  some  of  these  projecta  take,  I 
think  I'd  be  surprised  to  see  that  hi^pen  by 
TS.  What  I  think  could  happen  is  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  grains  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
feed  grains,  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
machine  tools,  capital  equipment  of  various 
kinds,  I  think  by  '76,  if  I  had  to  guess  with 
one  large  caveat — which  111  come  to — I  would 
still  expect  trade  to  be  measured  In  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  rather  than  the  bil- 
lions. But  still  and  all,  that  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity for  seeing  trade  Increase  several 
times  during  that  period. 

The  big  caveat  Is  that  it's  very  hard  to  pre- 
dict until  we  get  Into  theee  very,  very  large 
projects,  because  they  will  affect  trade  both 
ways.  They  will  affect  it  In  a  way  that  could 
make  any  eetlmata  highly  conjecttiral.  In  the 
first  place,  they  will  require  great  exporta. 
And  In  the  second  place,  the  Importa  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  these  very  large  projecta, 
will  also  be  very,  very  large.  I  think  It  la  very 
hard  to  give  an  accurata  prediction  on  orders 
of  magnitude  until  one  sees  how  the  huge 
energy  projecta  work  out.  If  you  ask  me  about 
'75, 1  would  expect  It  to  be  several  times  more 
than  we  are  doing  now,  but  still  In  the  hun- 
dred millions  range,  I  would  think. 

QtrxsTiOM.  Mr.  Secretary,  European  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  has  Increased  oooald- 
erably  in  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  PxTBisoN.  Right. 

Question.  Have  they  had  a  comparable  ap- 
paratus and  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  are  now  undertaking? 

Mr.  Pbtkrson.  The  Sovleta  have  set  up  com- 
mercial arrangementa,  commercial  commis- 
sions, trade  agreementa  with  some  coun- 
tries— France,  for  example,  and  with  Kng- 
land,  I  believe.  They  have  not  had  a  mech- 
anism that  is  going  to  do  aa  many  of  these 
subjecta  in  quite  as  specific  a  way  as  we. 
We  have  taken  a  position,  rightly  or  wr(»ig- 
ly,  that  when  you  are  talking  about  the  two 
largest  superpowers  In  the  world  that  have 
been  In  a  position  of  confrontation  for 
many,  many  years — where  the  stakes  are 
extremely  high — we  believe  that  we  should 
exercise,  perhaps,  more  care  and  more  pru- 
dence. You  might  say  that  we  are  delaying — 
in  trying  to  get  some  of  these  exasperating 
problems  taken  care  of  now  rather  than 
later.  But  I  think  you're  right.  I  think  other 
coimtrlea  have  been  lees  concerned  than  we 
about  the  business  facilities,  about  market 
disruption  and  some  of  these  other  things. 
I  think  when  the  history  of  these  negotia- 
tions la  written,  the  Injection  of  those  ele- 
mente  may  have  added — Oh,  I  dont  know — 
60  or  90  day*,  perhaps,  to  the  nego<tlatloas. 
They  seem  sometimes  like  they  have  added 
60  to  90  years,  but  I  still  believe — aa  I  guess 
you  would  expect  me  to  believe — ^that  we  are 
right  in  taking  the  extra  60  to  90  days  to 
work  out  something  that  doesn't  create  pol- 
itical problems.  If  we  get  Into  situations  In 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — because,    for    example,    they    dont 
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know  how  to  arbitrate  a  multlmlUloD  dol- 
lar rttmuti* — end  up  in  a  position  of  oon- 
frontatlOQ.  I  think  it's  a  somewhat  different 
problem  than  whan  almost  any  two  other 
oountrles  are  engaged  with  aimilar  oonfron- 
tatlon  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  you're 
right.  They  have  viewed  these  problems  as 
less  Important  than  we  have. 

QuxsnoM.  How  far  off  are  we  from  trade 
with  China? 

Mr.  Pnauox.  With  China?  I've  got  to  call 
Henry  and  ask  him.  (Laughter.) 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  It's  safe  to  say 
that  I'm  far  from  a  China  watcher.  But  trade 
in  general  has  meant  substantially  less  to  the 
People's  Republlo  of  China  than  It  has  to 
other  countries.  When  I  last  looked  at  the 
number — ^I  can  probably  be  proved  wrong — 
but  It  seems  to  me  last  year  they  did  a  total 
of  about  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth 
of  trade  both  ways.  Is  that  about  right?  That 
Is  Importa  and  exporta.  You've  got  to  remem- 
ber that  you  are  dealing  with  an  economy 
with  a  gross  national  product  that  has  to 
be  estimated,  but  the  estimates  run  from 
•90  bUllon  to  $120  billion  QNP.  When  you 
take  an  economy  of  a  QNP  of  only  that  mag- 
nitude, which  is  highly  self-sufficient,  to 
whom  trade  has  been  very  unimportant  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  then  you  add  to  that  the 
fact  that  China  has  traditionally  had  very 
strong  views  about  credit,  as  I  guess  many  of 
you  must  know. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  kind  of  euphoria 
here  about  the  levels  of  trade  that  I  find  hard 
to  substantiate  by  an  In-depth  look  at  the 
problem.  Now,  I  would  think  as  time  goes 
on  you're  going  to  see  some  trade  expansion 
there.  I  know  of  no  Immediate  plans,  if 
that's  what  you're  asking,  to  have  a  Com- 
mission of  the  type  we  have  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  move  aggressively  ahead.  There 
Is  nothing  of  that  nature.  They  have  re- 
cently t>ought,  as  you  know,  some  large  air- 
craft. They  have  bought  some  conomunlca- 
tlon  equipment,  and  they  have  Invited  25  or 
30  companies  over  there  to  fairs  In  very  pre- 
cise fields.  But  I  have  not  indicated  as  of  the 
moment  that  you're  about  to  see  a  large  ex- 
plosion In  trade  with  the  People's  Republic. 

Whatever  you  do,  be  careful  that  m  any 
time  franae  like  what's  going  to  happen  by 
1976,  you  don't  get  yourself  confused  as  some 
peqpJe  have,  I  think,  by  saying  with  800  mil- 
lion people  there.  It  must  be  an  enormous 
market.  It  Unt  quite  that  simple.  It  Is  not 
an  economy  of  anything  like  the  size  In  QNP 
that  many  other  economies  are.  For  example. 
Just  look  at  Japan.  Here's  a  country  with 
one-eighth  of  the  people — am  I  right,  about 
100  million  versus  800  mUlion  people? — that 
has  something  like  two  and  a  half  times  the 
gross  natksnal  product  that  China  does,  and 
whose  trade  Is  even  many  times  more  than 
that  larger  than  the  People'a  Republic  of 
China.  That  Isnt  to  say  that  long-term  It 
may  not  bj  very  Important,  and  very  politi- 
cally important,  but  In  a  two-  to  three-year 
deal,  I  would  worry  a  bit  about  getting  too 
euphoric  about  that. 

Senator  Haekis.  Mr.  Secretary,  you've  been 
both  generous  with  yovir  time  and  candid 
with  yo\u-  answer*.   [Applause.) 

My  thanks  to  Secretary  Peterson. 


AONES  DISASTER 
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or   PENMSTLVAMIA 
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Wednesday,  October  IS,  1972 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close 
of  each  session  of  Congress  It  has  been 
my  custom  to  present  my  constituents 
with  a  year-end  report  In  which  I  make 
an  effort  to  detail  the  most  Important 
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actions  taken  here  In  the  U.8.  Congress 
and  to  descrllse  how  some  of  those  actions 
affect  the  dally  lives  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  herewith  for  inser- 
tion In  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  most  re- 
cent year-end  report: 
Jos  McDasb — Yona  COMoaxssMAN  Repobts 

DsAE  mENDs :  Each  year,  at  the  end  of  the 
session  of  Congress,  I  have  sent  jrou  a  report 
on  actions  taken  m  Congress  which  are  sig- 
nificant for  all  of  us.  This  year  I  am  also 
Including  '.he  resulta  of  my  10th  Annual 
Questlounalre.  Ordinarily  this  would  have 
been  sent  you  toward  the  end  of  the  stimmer, 
but  the  enormous  demands  created  by  the 
Agnes  Hurricane  disaster  made  It  impossible 
for  me  to  send  It  at  that  time.  It  Is  Included 
in  this  report,  therefore,  so  that  you  may  be 
well  Informed  on  the  work  being  done  here  in 
Washington  and  also  on  the  thinking  of  the 
people  In  our  Congreaaional  District. 
Sincerely, 

JosxTB  M.  McDade, 
Member  of  Congreu. 

AGKXS   DtSASmi 

Peimsylvanla  was  struck  during  this  year 
with  what  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  called 
"the  greatest  natural  disaster  In  the  history 
of  the  nation."  The  greatest  natural  disaster 
vTas  met  by  the  most  massive  Federal  assist- 
ance program  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
I  co-authored  much  of  this  legislation,  and 
worked  In  my  Appropriations  Committee  to 
make  certain  the  money  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram was  avall-ible.  For  the  first  time  smoe 
coming  to  Congress,  I  felt  It  was  more  necee- 
sary  for  me  to  put  my  Congressional  work  In 
Washington  aside,  to  come  to  the  District 
and  to  make  certain  that  all  that  could  be 
done.  No  words  could  describe  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  people  of  our  District  to  help 
the  victims  of  the  fiood.  I  have  proposed 
additional  legislation  to  give  further  assist- 
ance. An  enormous  amount  of  help  has  been 
given;  but  what  Is  Important  now  and  In  the 
future  Is  that  all  of  us  remember  that  the 
Job  Is  not  yet  finished,  and  we  must  work 
unto  the  last  trace  of  Hurricane  Agnee  \n 
erased. 

Knmro  axsToaAnoir 
I  teetlfled  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair  Conunlttee  In  favor  of  new,  stricter, 
federal  strip  mine  legislation,  more  in  con- 
formity with  our  Pennsylvania  strip  mine 
laws,  as  well  as  for  comprehensive  legislation 
attacking  the  problems  of  coal  refuse  banks, 
burning  banks,  acid  mhie  water,  and  all  the 
other  problems  left  as  a  residue  of  old  min- 
ing. I  secured  funding  for  massive  mine  flush- 
ing projecta  aimed  at  preventing  subsidence 
of  people's  homes  and  businesses  over  aban- 
doned mines  One  of  theee  projecta  in  Oreen 
Ridge  will  pioneer  the  use  of  coal  refuse  to  fill 
abandoned  mine  voids,  ualng  a  brand  new 
method.  It  Is  a  project  that  every  coal  m<T»t»»j 
section  of  the  nation  will  watch  with  Interest. 
In  this  year  alone,  we  are  moving  forward  on 
mine-flushing  programs  which  will  cost 
nearly  116,000,000  This  ts  the  most  extensive 
mine-flushing  program  In  any  community 
in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Mxw  BmnaoMMXurrai.  rojsctb 

This  year  I  wrote  a  new  law  which  will 
bring  a  new  industry  to  our  District,  with 
the  creation  of  the  Northeast  Pennsylvania 
Fishery  and  Research  Development  Center. 
This  facility,  to  be  run  by  the  U5  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries,  will  cost  between  S3 .5  and 
M  million,  and  wUl  employ  about  20  people 
at  an  estimated  annual  payroll  of  $600,000  00 
funded  entirely  by  the  federal  government. 
ITie  purpoee  of  the  Center  will  be  to  develop 
optimum  ways  of  culturlng  flsh  and  trans- 
porting them  to  receiving  water.  There  are 
only  four  othw  such  faculties  of  this  kind 
In  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  new  industry  for 
our  District,  the  Center  will  draw  on  the  lo- 
cal ooUegea  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  for 
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tbelr  ezpertlB«  In  the  fields  of  natural  science, 
physics,  chemistry,  etc.  The  Cent«r  will  bene- 
fit fishermen  and  sportsmen  botli  locally  and 
nationally.  Plah  raised  In  the  center  will  be 
released  In  public  streams.  Increased  effi- 
ciency and  the  production  of  better  quality 
fish  will  result  from  the  work  performed  at 
the  new  Center. 

A  second  law  I  wrote  funded  the  building 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Oap  National  Recreation  Area  In  our  Con- 
gressional District.  This  construction  will 
cost  tl.l  million.  There  will  be  33  p>ermanent 
positions  with  additional  temporary  positions 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $655  thousand.  We 
alao  doubled  the  budget  for  the  Recreation 
Area  and  added  new  Park  Rangers.  A  special 
summer  project,  under  the  direction  of  three 
of  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  estab- 
lished a  Touth  Conservation  Camp  near  Sky's 
Edge  Ln  our  District,  to  educate  young  adults 
In  conservation  measures:  and  a  year-roxind 
conservation-education  program  Is  presently 
under  development  In  our  Congressional  Dis- 
trict as  a  joint  venttire  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  Keystone  Junior  Col- 
lege. In  addition  to  these,  two  demonstration 
projects  were  Initiated  In  our  District,  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  growing  vegetation 
on  sites  covered  with  the  refuse  of  deep  min- 
ing: and  their  success  could  mean  a  signifi- 
cant step  In  our  ongoing  program  of  Improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  ovir  area. 

A  third  law  I  wrote  funded  a  strip-mine 
reclamation  project  on  the  Taylor-Scranton 
line,  to  convert  an  unsightly  abandoned 
stnp-mine  pit  Into  a  model  recreation  area. 

Of  special  significance  Is  a  new  law  I  wrote 
to  provide  138  million  to  purchaoe  the  re- 
maining properties  needed  to  create  the 
Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recreation 
Area.  Forty  percent  of  ttaose  properties  still 
remain  to  be  purchased,  with  many  of  our 
people  suffering  extreme  hardship  because 
there  was  no  money  for  the  purchase.  Now 
this  138  million  will  open  the  door  for  the 
purchase  of  all  the  properties,  so  that  we 
may  see  the  creation  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  This  new  law  will  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent scenic  areas  of  the  nation  for  all 
times. 

wmtAifs  am  aaiuuLu  anmcxicxx 

Congress  voted  Into  law  with  my  enthtisl- 
astlc  support,  Increased  compensation  and 
increased  penslona.  A  10%  acroaa-the-board 
increase  In  servloeman'a  compensation  waa 
voted. 

Congress  also  took  a  long  overdue  step  In 
extending  to  the  widows  ot  servicemen  the 
same  beneilta  which  are  preaently  extended 
the  widows  of  ClvU  Service  employees.  I  sup- 
ported also  the  increased  payments  under 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  OJ.  BUI  of  Rights. 

JOBS 

We  have  been  working  vigorously  In  our 
continuing  program  to  attract  new  Indxie- 
trlee  to  o\ir  area  and  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  those  Industries  which  are  located  among 
us,  and  which  are  so  significant  in  our  em- 
ployment picture. 

The  year  opened  with  a  notable  victory  In 
one  of  the  more  difficult  fights  we  have  had 
to  save  employment  In  our  area,  when  the 
General  Accounting  Office  rejected  a  protest 
by  Qolden  Industries  against  the  award  of  a 
contract  of  nearly  $5  mUllon  to  Chamber- 
lain Corporation. 

When  the  protest  was  lodged  by  Oolden 
Industries,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  that  basically  Qolden  was  trying  to 
change  the  rules  of  bidding  after  their  own 
unsuccessful  bid  was  rejected.  The  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  agreed  with  me,  and  awarded 
the  contract  which  was  so  significant  in  the 
employment  at  Chamberlain. 

The  J.  P.  Ward  roundrtes  In  Tioga  Oovmty 
faced  an  equally  serious  problem,  when 
plans   for   the   oonstruetlon   of   the   Tioga- 
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Hammond  Dam  revealed  that  a  rail  spur, 
which  had  supplied  Ward  for  60  years,  would 
be  eliminated.  There  was  no  way  Ward  could 
absorb  the  enormous  coet  of  realigning-  its 
supply  and  delivery  system;  and  this  major 
industry,  with  some  450  Jobs  and  an  annual 
payroll  of  >3.5  million  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  I  was  able  to  ptersuade  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
provide  $1.1  million  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  loading  system,  to  keep  Ward 
Foundries  open  with  employment  assured. 

Our  contUmlng  fight  to  preserve  Toby- 
hanna  Depot  as  a  vibrant  and  significant 
force  in  our  community  was  successful  dur- 
ing this  year.  Tobyhanna's  Electronlos  Mis- 
sion Is  outstanding.  Employment  at  Toby- 
hanna  is  Important  for  all  of  us,  and  we  will 
be  fighting  for  additional  missions  which  our 
fine  workers  could  perform  with  the  same 
degree  of  excellence. 

SOCIAI.  SECURITI RAnjtOAO  aXTTKXlCKNT 

BUICK  LUWO  PATltXNTS 

In  a  major  effort  to  combat  the  problems 
of  Inflation  faced  by  our  Senior  Citizens. 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  I  vigorously 
supported  to  grant  a  30%  Increase  In  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  an  equal  Increase  la 
Railroad  Retirement  Benefits.  Included  In 
that  law  Is  an  amendment  which  I  authored 
to  tie  the  payment  of  these  benefits  to  the 
cost  of  living  index,  so  that  our  senior  citizens 
wUI  not  have  to  await  new  Congressional 
action  in  the  face  of  any  future  rise  in  the 
coet  of  living.  Presently  under  consideration 
is  a  new  law  which  I  have  also  sponsored  to 
Increase  sharply  the  amount  of  money  which 
those  receiving  Social  Security  and  Railroad 
Retirement  Benefits,  might  earn,  while  still 
receiving  their  full  federal  payments. 

New  revisions  of  the  Black  Lung  Law,  for 
which  I  testified  and  fought  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  were  passed,  with  two  provisions 
of  Immense  significance  to  those  applying  for 
benefits  under  this  legislation.  tTnder  the 
first  provision,  the  act  extended  for  two  years 
the  period  during  which  applications  would 
be  received,  because  it  was  obvious  that  the 
States  were  unprepared  to  take  over  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  this  program.  tTnder  the 
second  provision,  the  X-ray  reports  are  no 
longer  to  be  the  sole  determinant  in  decid- 
ing the  presence  of  Black  Lung.  Other  medi- 
cal tests  wUl  be  administered  and  their  evi- 
dence will  be  accepted.  Because  of  this  pro- 
vision, a  complete  review  of  all  cases  fbr- 
merly  rejected  on  the  basis  of  X-rays  was 
ordered. 
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12.  In  the  arat  of  haalth  insoranca: 

Expansion  o(  Faderal  heallh  eara  for 
working  poor  ot  unanipioyad? 

Tix  cradits  to  pvrctusa  pnvata  ia- 

suranca  protection?.  19 

Federal    profram   to   help   pay  cata- 
strophic madteal  costs? 24 

Government  financed  health  cara  (or 

everybody? 33 

No  new  Federal  legislation  In  this 
area? 18 

13.  A  statad  national  policy  to  prwarva  ttie 

small  family  farm? 72 

U.  Moving  the  level  of  parity  with  the  move- 
ment of  cost  of  living? 68 

15.  fiemoving  Congressmen  or  Sanators  (or 

excessive  abserKe? 92 

16.  In  presidential  primary  elections: 

Present  system  of  many  prlmarias 

on  many  dates? 4 

National    presidential    priaary   on 

same  day  in  all  Sutes? 91 

Many  primaries,  but  on  a  rsstrictsd 

number  of  dates? 5 

Priorities  (percentage  of  times  ranked 
in  top  5): 


32 
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1.  Education 

2.  Anticrime 

3.  Hedlh 

4.  Environment, 

5.  Housing. 

6.  Space  exploration 

7.  Defense 

8.  Urban  Affairs 

9.  Rural  Development.. 


Percent 


79 
T7 
72 

eo 

S5 

4( 

41 
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HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKI^BOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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RESULTS   OF   McOADE'S   lOTH   ANNUAL    QUESTIOMNAIRE 
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No 


DO  YOU  FAVOR: 

1.  The  President's  efforts  to  normaiin  re- 

lations with  China? 

2.  A  similar  effort  to  normalize  relations 

wttl(  Cuba? 

3.  New  efforts  in  arms  limitation  and  in 

spMe  between  U.S.  awl  U.S.S.R7 

4.  In  Vietnam,  immediate  witMrtwal,  then 

negotiate  for  POW's? 

Witltorawal  only  with  simaltanaous  re- 
lease of  all  POW's? 

Withdrawal  after  cease  fire  and  (irni 
agreement  releasing  POW's? 

5.  For  young  men  who  evaded  (he  draft  or 

left  military  service: 
Unconditional  amnesty  and  ptidM?.. 

No  amnesty  or  pardon? 

Amnesty  o'  pardon  with  afternativ* 
service  for  specific  time? 

6.  Making  Gl  benefits  available  tor  (anity  of 

man  killed  m  action? 

7.  Higher  military  pay  and  benefits  to  create 

aU-vo(unte«r  services? 

8.  Strict  Federal  regulation  of  strip  mining 

and  surface  redamstiofl? 

9.  Federal  revenue  sharing:  communitlM 

deciding  wliere  to  spend  money? 

10.  ProdibitioB  at  busing  to  achieve  racial 

balance  in  schools?  

U.  Faderal  tax  siit>stitti>  tor  property  taiM 

to  fund  iChnfll»L_. „..„ 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row,  I  would  like  to 
cranmend  television  station  KTDL  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  its  work  in  the  Jerry 
Lewis  Labor  Day  Telethon  to  benefit  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of 
America,  Inc.  KTUL-TV  made  a  remark- 
able effort  to  raise  funds  tar  this  Impor- 
tant cause. 

Certainly,  Tulsans  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that,  during  the  1972  telethon,  $68,- 
000  was  collected  from  donors  in  theii 
city.  This  great  success  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  management  and 
staff  of  KTUL-TV  had  not  imdertaken  to 
do  a  tremendous  job  and  do  it  well. 

James  Leake,  the  president  of  KTUL, 
has  done  a  great  deal  for  Tulsa  and  for 

Oklahoma.  This  work  on  the  telethon  is 

one  more  instance  of  his  concern  for  peo- 
ple. Jimmy  Leake  and  his  staff  deserve 

95  s    a  real  vote  of  thanks  for  contributing 
jj         ^     time  and  hard  work  to  raise  money  for 

the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association. 

90  10 

12 "^ 

W GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  WESTMORELAND 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

33 OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

„  Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
"         "     former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army, 

96  4     Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  was  the 
^         25     guest  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of 

the  Oak  Cliff,  Tex.  Chamber  of  Com- 
^'  "  merce  on  Thursday,  October  26,  1972.  I 
75         25    am  indebted  to  General  Westmoreland 
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for  Mft'^^Pg  this  appearance,  and  I  am 
deeply  honored  by  the  fact  that  he  ac- 
cepted as  I  consider  him  one  of  my  cloaaat 
friends.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  copy  of  the  press  in- 
terview held  prior  to  his  appearance  at 
the  aforementioned  banquet: 

OSKZaAL  WSSTMOBKLAin) :    Cakxbi  tm 

RrraosPKCT 

(By  Doris  Harris  Seivert) 

He  hopes  the  history  books  will  rec(»tl  blm 
glmply  as  a  man  who  performed  a  difficult  Job 
to  the  best  ot  his  ability. 

Oeneral  William  C.  Westmoreland  wants 
no  special  laurels  for  his  Job  as  commander 
of  the  U.S.  military  assistance  forces  In  Viet- 
nam and,  more  recently,  as  VS.  Army  chief 
of  staff. 

But  he  wants  posterity  to  know  that  he  was 
loyal  to  his  men  and  sensitive  to  the  lUe  and 
death  situations  of  war. 

Westy  Westmoreland's  friends  call  him  "a 
soldier's  general."  Time  Magazine  more  elo- 
quently referred  to  htm  as  "the  sinewy  per- 
sonification of  the  American  fighting  man." 

He  sees  himself  as  a  not-too-gregarlous 
fellow  whose  life  Is  bound  to  the  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Army  staff 
last  July,  Westmoreland  has  talked  with  civic 
»nd  service  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  wUl  be  In  Dallas  October 
36  to  keynote  the  Oak  Cliff  Chamber  annual 
banquet  \n  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

"I  have  no  qualms  of  conscience  about  my 
career,"  he  admitted  In  an  hour-long  tele- 
phone Interview  from  his  temporary  home 
In  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 

"Most  professional  military  men  realize 
they  do  not  formulate  policy  but  that  they 
are  merely  Instruments  of  that  policy,"  the 
general  explained.  "The  decisions  are  made  by 
civil  authority,  by  the  President  and  by  Con- 
gress. One  can't  argue  right  or  wrong.  He 
can  only  accept  the  fact  that  It  is  his  duty  to 
carry  out  those  policies." 

The  first  uniform  Westy  Westmoreland 
ever  wore  was  as  a  youth  fca*  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  at  a  World  Jamboree  In  England. 
"I  took  great  pride  In  wearing  our  uniform 
abroad,"  the  general  remembered.  "I  sup- 
pose that's  how  I  first  acquired  the  desire  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  my  country  as  a  career." 

Born  and  resued  In  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  South  Carolina.  Westy 
Westmoreland  was  the  son  of  a  clvUlan 
banker  and  a  religious  mother,  both  of  whom 
possessed  a  great  reverence  for  their  country 
and  for  the  fundamentals  of  hard  work, 
honesty  and  patriotism. 

When  the  late  Congressman  Jimmy  Burns 
appointed  young  Westmoreland  to  West 
Point,  his  father  proudly  agreed  that  he 
should  go. 

Westmoreland  was  to  become  a  brigadier 
general  at  the  age  of  38.  and  four  years  later, 
the  youngest  major  general  In  the  Army. 

He  saw  action  In  Tunisia  and  Sicily  during 
World  War  II  as  commander  of  an  artillery 
battalion,  and  In  Korea,  as  commander  of 
the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team. 

He  came  home  from  a  war  to  marry  the 
girl  he  promised  to  wait  for  until  she  grew 
up.  They  met  on  a  fox  hunt  when  she  was 
nine  years  old  and  he  was  a  young  lieutenant 
about  to  be  shipped  overseas.  Eleven  yeitfs 
later  they  were  married.  She  was  20  and  be  33. 

"She's  a  real  soldier,"  said  Westy.  "She's 
put  up  with  me  fw  25  years  and  through 
many  long  separations."  They  are  the  parents 
of  four  children,  two  daughters  and  two  »«is, 
through  whom  he  relates  to  youth  at  large. 

"I  much  admire  the  young  people  of  to- 
day." he  said.  "They  are  better  educated, 
they  are  dedicated  and  they  are  not  easily 
duped  by  propaganda. 

"And  our  young  soldiers  In  Vietnam  are 
the  best  we've  ever  had  In  any  war.  Their 
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job  has  been  a  most  difficult  one  because  the 
Issues  weren't  as  clearly  defined  as  In  other 
wars." 

As  <or  present-day  foreign  policies,  he  be- 
Uavea  the  recent  Strategic  Arms  Llmltatloios 
TVsftty  "Is  a  step  forward  In  bringing  peace. 
Contrary  to  the  feelings  of  many,  I  believe 
the  treaty  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
arms  race  to  continue,"  said  Westmoreland. 
"Nobody  welcomes  peace  more  than  a  soldier, 
for  be  Is  the  first  to  go  Into  battle  when  there 
Is  a  war.  I  applaud  the  treaty  because  It  is 
enabling  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  to  reach  a  detente.  This 
single  fact  far  outweighs  any  disadvantages 
the  treaty  may  have." 

The  most  gratifying  moment  of  his  career 
hsis  been  "to  see  the  U.S.  Army  make  a  suc- 
cessful transition  to  a  small  peacetime  army 
under  the  stresses  of  the  longest  war  In 
history." 

His  own  recent  transition  from  military 
llfs  to  retirement  has  been  comfortable.  "Tve 
rather  enjoyed  being  able  to  write  my  own 
ticket  for  a  change,"  he  said.  "But  If  I  had 
It  to  do  all  over  again,  I'd  choose  the  same 
career. 

"I  suppose  the  performance  of  one's  duty 
Is  a  principle  which  is  ground  Into  me.  A 
soldier  must  be  sustained  by  some  higher 
Ideal.  In  the  United  States  that  Ideal  Is  the 
preservation  of  freedom.  We  have  the  great- 
est country  In  the  world.  Not  only  has  Amer- 
ica been  an  example,  but  It  has  been  the 
hop>e  of  many  countries.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  soldier  realize  he  Is  fighting  for  this 
higher  Ideal. 

"We  have  been  a  party  to  stopping  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam.  This  Is  compatible  with  our 
country's  Image  as  the  champion  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world,"  he  observed. 

William  C.  Westmoreland  now  will  move 
back  to  his  native  South  Carolina,  but  he 
will  find  hlZEatelf  ever  returning  to  the  famil- 
iar halls  of  the  nation's  capltol.  This  time, 
however,  his  job  will  be  as  a  member  of  a 
task  force  for  progressive  development  of  the 
State  of  South  CairoUna. 

"It  will  be  good  to  get  hocne,"  said  the 
general.  "I  haven't  been  there  In  40  years." 


SENATOR  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NTW    RAXPSRIXK 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  1940's  had  a  special  oppor- 
timlty  to  know  firsthand  why  President 
Harry  Truman  selected  Cliwton  P.  An- 
derson from  the  Congress  to  serve  as  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Clinton  Andxhsom's  reputation,  built 
on  integrity  and  knowledge  was  unques- 
tioned among  his  colleagues. 

The  wider  circle  of  associates  with 
whom  he  worked  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture simply  Increased  the  broad 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

But  Clinton  Anderson — having  served 
in  the  House,  having  headed  one  of  our 
most  important  Federal  departments, 
and  having  subsequently  been  chosen  by 
his  cOTistituents  to  represent  them  in  the 
UjS.  Senate — never  lost  his  sincere  per- 
sonal touch,  and  I  ^all  never  forget  the 
sage  advice  on  agricultural  matters  which 
I  as  a  freshman  Senator  received  from 
this  statesman  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  other  side  of  the  Na- 
tion. 
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Tbe  Nation,  the  State  he  served  so 
well,  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  I  pero 
sonally,  will  miss  him  de€i)ly. 


CONSUMERISM— YOU  BETTER 
BET.IKVE   IT 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

Oy   ILLtNOXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.    ARENDS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  revise  and  extend  mj'  remarks  I 
am  inserting  In  the  CoNcasssioNiUL  Rxc- 
ORD  the  thought-provoking  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  James  Lutz,  executive  vice 
president  of  Montgomery  Ward  <i  Co.  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Direct  Mall 
Advertising  Association  held  in  Chlcato 
on  October  9. 

The  speech  is  entitled  "Consumerism — 
You  Better  Believe  It."  I  commend  It  to 
your  careful  reading. 

What  commends  the  speech  to  me  is 
not  simply  that  it  was  delivered  by  an 
executive  of  a  great  merchandLsing  Arm 
based  in  my  home  State  of  Illinois.  It  is 
that  Mr.  Lutz  admonishes  business  "to 
become  a  true  partner  in  consumerism," 
and  not  resist  it,  by  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  their  products — making  them  safe 
and  durable — and  by  insuring  that  the 
prospective  buyer  is  told  the  truth  about 
the  products  and  not  be  misled  in  any 
way  with  respect  to  it. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Lutz  tells  it  like 
It  Is,  and  his  speech  clearly  indicates  that 
there  are  forward -lookiiig  businessmen 
who  recognize  that  businessmen  have 
more  than  the  responsibility  of  making  a 
profit  to  be  distributed  to  stockholders. 
Montgomery  Ward  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  progressive  attitude  so  essential 
if  our  free  competitive  enterprise  system 
is  to  survive. 

CoMsuicxaisM — Tou    BrrrvB    Bxlixvb   It 

Thank  jrou.  Nov,  I  wonder  If  you  realise 
that  you  have  Jtist  started  your  conference 
with  a  precedent  by  applauding  a  business- 
man. Thla  Is  entirely  contrary  to  aU  of  the 
recent  poUs. 

The  other  day.  while  at  home,  fighting  a 
cold,  I  received  a  phone  call  from  one  of  our 
younger,  aggressive  and  highly  promotable 
vice  presideats.  who  Inquired  about  my  state 
of  health.  After  listenlixg  to  my  complaints, 
he  merely  said,  "wall,  I  hope  it  Isn't  any- 
taiing  trivial." 

As  your  keynoter,  I  hope  my  comments  wUl 
be  challenging  and  not  trivial. 

It  gives  me  extreme  pleeisure  to  welcome 
you  to  our  great  commercial  hub  of  the 
world — Chicago.  It  has  a  long  aind  distin- 
guished record  as  a  convention  city  where.  In 
1800,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
President — an  event  that  changed  the  oeuiae 
of  history. 

I  am  confident  that  this  SSth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  direct  mail  advertising  atseoda- 
tlon  will  uphold  this  tradition. 

The  most  familiar  description  of  your  host 
dty  is  Carl  Sandburg '•— 

"Hog  butcher  for  the  world. 
Tool  maker,  stacker  of  wheat. 
Player    with    railroads    and    the    Nation's 

freight  handler. 
Stormy,  husky,  brawling. 
City  of  the  big  shoulders." 

And  It  Is  all  of  that.  Mr.  Sandburg's  famous 
description  did  not  Include  one  of  Chicago's 
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grr«»t««t  clsami  to  dUtlnctlon — blrtliplace  of 
m*U  enter  bualnw — ftltbough  I  (appoM  we 
mlfht  t>«  tiielTidad  undar  tb*  category 
"■tormy,  hu*ky,  brawling." 

Wb«n  100  years  ago  Aaron  Montgomery 
Ward  Issued  bla  first  catalog — a  slngle-sbeet 
price  list — It  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
wbole  new  Industry  and  Is  certainly  a  land- 
mark In  tbe  history  of  direct  maU  merchan- 
dising. 

After  a  shaky  beginning,  the  Idea  caught 
on  and  the  catalog  business  grew.  Mr  Ward 
gave  it  another  push  In  his  18^5  catalog  with 
this  statement,  his  now  famous  policy  of 
"satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back."  A  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  Nation's  business. 

Although  lome  of  his  friends  seriously 
recommended  that  Mr.  Ward  have  his  head 
examined,  the  suspicious  country  people  of 
tbe  day  accepted  this  policy  at  Its  face 
ralue  and  Mr.  Ward  bad  another  landmark 
to  bis  credit — this  time  a  landmark  In  con- 
sumerism— which  brings  us  aroiind  to  the 
title  of  my  remarks:  "Consumerism — you 
better  believe  It." — But  let  me  quickly  add — 
businessmen,  like  me.  speaking  positively 
about  constunerlsm  are  like  statues  that 
bleed — highly  suspect — I  have  to  chance  that 
Image. 

As  I  was  thumbing  through  Bartlett's 
"familiar  quotations."  I  noted  the  prairie 
philosopher's  wise  remarks — "the  past  is  a 
barrel  of  dust." 

And  how  true. 

We  know  that  In  this  day  and  age  nostal- 
gia is  popular — but  business  cannot  live  on 
past  glories  and  accompHshments  no  matter 
how  significant.  We  are  judged  by  what 
transpires  today  and  by  what  we  can  guaran- 
tee tomorrow. 

In  this  election  year,  politicians  can  out- 
line great  dreams,  they  can  wave  banners, 
ring  bells  and  blow  horns  for  America  to 
come  home — but  businessmen  have  no  such 
luxury.  They  must  be  prepared  to  be  judged 
by  Immediate  action,  today's  performance, 
today's  headlines,  today's  dissent  or  as- 
sent— not  by  tomorrow's  promises. 

Our  prime  purpose  Is  not  masterful  rhet- 
oric and  ringing  slogans.  Rather,  we  pre- 
sent— or  should  present  unless  one  wants 
to  Incur  the  wrath  of  governmental  regula- 
tory agencies — workable  proposals,  accu- 
rately supported  by  facts  and  figures  related 
to  past,  present  and  guaranteed  future  per- 
lormaace. 

AS  businessmen,  we  are  responsible  for 
profits  and  losses  and  many  of  us  must  be 
responsive  to  stockholders.  Sach  of  us  car- 
ries, at  leaart  to  some  degree,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  legislative,  executive  and  Judi- 
cial processes  of  business.  And  our  account- 
ability Is  every  day  and  every  hour — not  Just 
during  election  years.  And  it  Is  here,  I  be- 
lieve, that  many  businessmen  part  ways  with 
the  Idealistic  programmers  of  new  worlds. 

The  American  businessman  has  continu- 
ally strlved  to  forge  new  economic  and  tech- 
nological frontiers  and  unchartered  horizons. 
We  should  do  no  less  In  confronting  new  attl- 
txides  and  new  changes,  and  we  should  by 
now  clearly  realize  that  tbe  real  challenge  Is 
not  from  new  ideas  and  changes  themselves. 
as  from  how  thef  leill  be  implemented.  This 
Is  our  responslbUtty.  And  herein  Ues  a  great 
opportunity — an  opportunity  to  become  a 
fuU-Qedged  partner  with  the  various  govern- 
mental regulatory  bodies,  the  tx)naflde  public 
and  political  consumer  activists. 

Today,  the  consumer  Is  m^fc-tng  himself 
heard.  We  must  make  ourselTes  listen — but 
unfortunately  too  many  of  us  have  an  amaz- 
ingly fertile  talent  to  make  a  difficult  prob- 
lem Immediately  worse. 

Louis  Harris  &  .Associates  have  asked  peo- 
ple about  the  degree  of  their  confidence  in 
various     major     Institutions.     During     the 
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period  from  19M  to  1971,  the  confidence  in 
big  companies  declined  38%;  In  advertising 
•  % — never  very  high  on  the  scale,  but  now 
St  a  new  low  level  of  confidence. 

To  tbe  question  "Do  you  think  we  can  de- 
pend on  competition  to  keep  prices  at  fair 
levels  this  year,  or  is  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment control  needed  to  keep  prloea  fair?" 
S37o  opted  for  government  controls.  Only  37% 
felt  they  could  rely  on  business  to  bold  price 
tinea. 

"How  much  profit  do  manufacturers  make 
on  the  dollar?"  the  estimate  was  28<.  The  ac- 
tual 1970  manufacturing  profits,  after  taxes, 
averaged  4<  on  the  dollar. 

Can  companies  raise  wages  IQt  per  ho\ir 
without  raising  prices?  In  the  most  recent 
survey,  M%  agreed  against  56%  during  the 
last  survey. 

And  what  do  teenagers— our  future  cus- 
tomers— think  of  business.  In  1951,  one  in  25 
felt  that  the  bad  in  tbe  system  outweighed 
the  good.  Today,  that  same  proportion  has 
gone  up  by  five  times.  Today,  one  in  five 
thinks  tbe  system  Is  so  bad  that  It  needs  to  be 
completely  overhauled. 

In  general,  two  out  of  three  adults  are 
dissatisfied  with  current  standards  of  repair, 
service,  quality  and  safety  and  think  the 
Government  could  help  to  some  extent. 

Seven  out  of  every  ten  people  consider 
product  quality  an  Important  factor  In  their 
day-to-day  living. 

So  what  do  these  surveys  tell  us? 

Perception  of  product  quality  has  con- 
tinued to  decline. 

The  Image  of  Indiistry  continues  to  de- 
teriorate. 

The  public  continues  to  believe  that  the 
work  of  the  consumer  advocates  will  benefit 
them. 

Consumers  desire  Increased  supervision  by 
industry  and/or  Government  to  Improve 
product  quality  and  service. 

Conaximers  recognize  the  need  for  better 
and  more  relevant  product  Information. 

The  most  critical  consumer  segments  of 
the  popiilatlon  are : 

College  graduates; 

Upper  Income  adults  ($16,000  plus) ;  and 

Young  adults  ( l»-29  years) . 

Are  we  listening?  Are  we  going  to  act? 
Are  we  going  to  communicate?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  update  our  thinking?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  live  up  to  the  promises  we  are  mak- 
ing? We  must! 

We  must  offer  programs  to  satisfy  the  new 
affluent,  sophisticated,  alert,  restless,  articu- 
late, typical  American  citizen. 

If  we  are  to  become  a  true  partner  In 
consumerism,  we  will  herald  the  consumer's 
bUl  of  rights: 

The  right  to  be  safe; 

The  right  to  choose; 

The  right  to  be  fully  Informed;   and 

The  right  to  be  heard. 

How  can  we  argue  these  points?  If  we  view 
U  objectively  and  not  r-ith  alarm,  consumer- 
Ism  Is  no  longer  a  dirty  word.  It  should  not 
be  a  skeleton  in  our  closet.  It  should  be  a 
motivator  for  better  products,  better  services, 
better  sidvertlslng,  a  better  dialogue  between 
business  and  the  public  and  between  busi- 
ness and  the  Government.  It  should  promote 
a  realistic  view  of  regulatory  decisions  and 
proposals  and,  ultimately,  foster  broader  con- 
sumer  protection  measures. 

We  must  orient  ourselves  regarding  each 
government  regulatory  agency  so  that  we 
can  cooperate,  assist  and  persuade  In  their 
endeavors.  We  must  be  prepared  and  willing 
to  hang  our  hats  In  the  offices  of  agencies  and 
legislators— not  to  seek  special  privileges, 
but  to  listen,  respond.   Inform  and  adTlse. 

We  must  sensitize  our  legal,  advertising 
and  product  development  departments  to 
new  consumer  attitudes  and  new  and  pend- 
ing governmental  demands. 

Chemists,  physicists,  engineers,  product 
deelgixers  and  home  economists  have  become 
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an  integral  working  part  of  retelling  orga- 
nlaatlons.  I  now  suggeat  that  we  add  sociolo- 
gists— a  staff  of  experts  who  can  look  at  our 
business  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view 
and  be  frank  about  what  they  see. 

We  must  be  certain  that  warranties  and 
guarantees  not  only  make  sense,  but  are 
written  In  good  faith — not  that  the  big  print 
giveth  and  the  sn  ill  print  taketh  away. 

No  segment  of  oclety  Is  better  qualified 
nor  has  greater  responsibility  to  provide 
assistance  and  guidance  to  tbe  consumer 
than  ours.  We  must  estebllsh — and  now- 
more  effective  communication  channels 
through  which  our  expert  advice  and  counsel 
can  be  extended  to  the  consumer  with  rull 
crediblUty. 

We  must  call  more  such  confermces  as 
this,  which  give  us  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  views  and  the  objectives  of  goveriunent 
and  civic  leaders.  And  we  shoiild  become 
working  partners  with  the  Peter  Peter- 
sons, the  Roger  Mortons  and  the  Gloria 
Stelnems.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  would  dis- 
cover, to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  that  our 
greatest  difference  In  opinion  In  the  realm 
of  semantics  and  not  in  feasibility. 

As  good  businessmen.  It  Is  time  to  wake  up 
and  realize  that  we  are  no  longer  seeking 
the  better  mouse  trap.  Our  survival  as  an 
economic  system  depends  upon  sound  con- 
sumer relation*  in  its  broadest  scope.  The 
businessman — no  matter  how  deeply  in- 
volved In  capital  expansion — who  falls  to 
cope  with  the  consumerist  movement — to 
detect  the  quickened  pulse  beat  of  this  new 
society — will  Inevltebly  lose  the  right  to 
stey  in  business. 

If  bvislness  operators,  large  and  small,  had 
not  been  guilty  of  misleading  and  overprom- 
Ising  to  conaumers,  I  doubt  that  the  con- 
sumer advocacy  movement  of  the  late  sixties 
and  today  would  ever  have  begun.  But  it  did 
and  with  good  cause. 

All  of  us  were  in  such  a  rush  to  sell  more 
merchandise — to  grow  and  expand — to  suc- 
cessfully compete  In  the  face  of  ever  rising 
coots — and  were  so  infatuated  with  a  throw- 
away  economy  that  we  did  not  keep  pace  in 
the  improvement  of  quality  and  services 
which  direct  mall  pieces  and  retail  organiza- 
tions were  promising  to  customers. 

Today,  we  have  283  Government  agencies 
looking  over  our  shoiilders.  What  Is  more, 
we  now  must  anticipate  new  moods  and  In- 
terpretetlons  since  on  almost  a  dally  basis 
the  rules  are  changing  with  new  Federal 
regulations,  legislation  and  court  rulings, 
which  may  effect  directly  mall  and  retail 
(^leratlons.  It  Is  high  time  we  clean  house 
and  rid  ourselves  of  those  who  make  Illegiti- 
mate profits  and  mislead  the  consumer. 

Let's  face  It  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we're 
going  to  have  more  regulations  than  In  the 
past.  There  will  be  a  new  consumer  protec- 
tion agency,  and  there  will  be  sm  even  greater 
emphasis  on  performance,  safety  and  truth- 
In-everythlng. 

And  let's  not  overlook  the  fact  that  In 
the  face  of  these  new  regulations  and  chang- 
ing consumer  attitudes,  there  Is  a  competi- 
tive advantage  for  those  businesses  which 
give  the  best  goods  and  services.  The  profiteer 
who  misrepresents  has  short-term  profits 
only,  and  the  new  consumer  movement  and 
sophistication  will  make  that  term  even 
shorter. 

What's  more,  the  new  movement  Is  raising 
the  standards  that  business  must  meet  in 
order  to  survive  and  prosper.  Nothing  that 
we  have  done  In  tbe  past  will  ever  be  good 
enough  again.  And  we  cannot  step  away 
fr<xn  It  and  let  "Charley"  do  It.  Dante  tells 
us  that  the  hottest  places  In  hell  are  reserved 
for  thoee  who  In  time  of  crisis  mn.tntA)n 
neutrality.  Today  we  have  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  business.  Today  we  cannot  remain 
neutral.  We  must  act  now  and  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  Is. 

A  recent  article  In  Business  Week  maga- 
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■ma  forcefully  smphaalwd  tba  grovlnA  oon- 
moaoa  of  top  management  that  pi«M  tuMaas 
mil  public  rsiattons  alcfne  eaonot  leverat 
(^  erosion  of  psbUe  onfifManow.  ttnly  wtlSt 
^gmnnant  uliMif  In  oorporata  poUolea  af- 
{tttlng  the  flnninnT  oan  wa  atam  the  tkts 
laiuiliis  strong  agalnat  us. 

There's  a  new  rtlmensinn  to  t)Ua  oorporata 
roiponalblllty  which  we  command  to  aU  of 
you  for  consideration.  Today,  consumers  ara 
cining  for  paaaaga  of  certain  new  legislation 
which  is  clearly  good  for  them.  The  nr# 
(Umansion  of  corporate  taapoB^bUlty  is  to 
ttop  fighting  every  new  propoaal^and  to  start 
■upportlng  tboae  aound  propoaala  tbat  con- 
sumers want  and  naad;  providing  of  oowrae 
they  are  baaloally  fair  and  effective  for  all 
ooacerned,  including  business.  Without  that 
crucial  element  of  fairness  the  consumer 
himself  will  only  loae,  but  fairness  can  be 
achieved  in  many  Instances  If  business  wfll 
work  for  improving  a  bill  rather  than  killing 
it.  How  can  the  consniner  ever  believe  bxxal- 
ness  is  really  on  his  side  If  virtually  every 
time  consumers  propose  iBglslatton  most 
businessmen  oppose  that  legislation?  It's 
time  we  begin  to  fight  for  the  consumer,  not 
against  him  In  tbe  legislative  arena.  This  is 
the  new  dimension  of  corporate  respon- 
slblUty. 

But  even  this  la  not  enough.  We  must  also 
fight  harder  for  the  consumer's  interests 
as  he  sees  them  in  the  market  place,  or  bet- 
ter said,  for  her  Interests  as  she  sees  them, 
since  most  of  our  customers  are  women.  For 
example,  a  number  of  women  earlier  this 
year  testified  In  congressional  hearings  that 
they  wanted  the  right  to  have  credit  ac- 
counts In  their  own  ruunas.  Single  woman 
with  their  own  Incomes,  have  always  had 
credit  accounts  with  Ward's  In  their  own 
names — based  on  their  ablUty  and  willing- 
ness to  pay.  Ward's  has  always  granted  credit 
to  these  women,  but  In  responae,  we  re-em- 
phaslEad  this  credit  posture  to  aU  of  our 
field  credit  personnel.  Married  women  with 
their  own  Incomes  can  have  in  fact  separate 
credit  accounts  In  their  own  name,  on  the 
same  basis  as  single   women. 

There  Is  another  segment  Of  our  society 
that  merits  more  reasoned  attention  from  all 
of  us.  Young  people  not  only  have  a  right  to 
be  heard,  business  has  a  need  to  listen.  Prom 
amongst  their  voices,  if  we  Uateu  carefully, 
we  can  hear  the  currents  oS  tbe  future. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  our  future  prac- 
tices with  the  realization  that  this  Is  a  multl- 
taceted  society  and.  In  fact,  everything  that 
is  good  for  business  Is  not  neceaaaiUy  always 
good  for  all  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time, 
and  of  equal  Importence,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  continue  to  defend  thoee  practices 
and  principles  which  generate  maas  affluence 
and  are  basic  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
unique  business  system. 

Let  us  remember,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
mtstekes  or  violations  by  any  one  of  you, 
reflect  on  all  of  us.  So,  you  can  see  that  I  am 
going  to  be  a  consumer  advocate  and  activist 
In  Insisting  upon  oompllanoe  with  laws  and 
regulations  for  consumer  IntereBts.  Insisting 
that  you  not  only  become  involved — but 
committed — and  there  is  a  difference.  It  Is 
like  ham  and  eggs:  the  hen  Is  Involved — the 
pig  committed. 

Our  business  Is  founded  on  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  the  cus- 
tomer. We  have  found  this  to  be  a  successful 
principle  for  100  years  and  we  Intend  to  be 
in  business  for  many  other  100  years.  There- 
fore, my  company  and  I  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  aggressive  consumer  advocates  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  consumer.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  membership  of  the  direct  mall 
advertising  association  will  join  with  us  to 
serve  our  consumers  better.  Yonr  challenge 
la  to  Uve  up  to  tibe  promisee  you  make.  Con- 
sumers expect  no  less — and  you  better  be- 
lieve it. 


aswi 
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HON.  PRBS  BUBH 


HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 


or 
m  THK  SKWATE  OF  THB  UNITKD  ST  ATM 

WedTistdav,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  na  who 
served  In  tbe  Senate  with  Pres  Bush  re- 
member blm  with  affection  and  respect. 

Mrs.  Cue  and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
n.t^ri  Mn.  Btuh's  klndneas  and  hospitality 
to  us  as  freshmen  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate community. 

In  his  public  and  his  private  life  alike 
Pres  waa  the  soul  of  honesty  and 
thoughtful  consideration  for  human  be- 
ings and  for  the  public  good.  His  service 
here  will  long  be  remembered  with  grat- 
itude and  admiration  as  he  himself  will 
be. 

Oi^r  affectionate  sympathy  goes  out 
to  Mrs.  Bu&h  and  ail  of  their  wonderful 
family. 


HISTORy  OF  THE  MILITARY  ORDER 
OF  THE  PTmPLE  HEART 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  aKPHESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  his- 
tory of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  which  follows : 

Thb  Mn.rrART  OaoxR  or  thx  PiraPLa 
BXAar — 40  Yxass  ov  Sxavics 

Those  mtio  have  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  have  earned  the  nation's  oldeet  mili- 
tary decoration.  When  it  was  created  by  Gen- 
eral George  Waahlnjgton  on  August  7,  1782. 
It  was  also  the  nation's  sole  dec<»atlon  and 
the  hlgbeat  military  award  of  the  land.  The 
Purple  aeart  was  revitalized  as  a  military 
decoration  on  tbe  aooth  anniversary  of  Wa^- 
ington's  birth,  February  23.  1983,  by  Execu- 
tive Onler  of  President  Herbert  Hoover.  The 
medal  aa  we  know  It  was  designed  to  replace 
Washington's  original  Badge  of  Military 
Merit — the  "figure  of  a  heart  in  purple  cloth 
or  silk,  edged  with  narrow  lace  or  binding". 

In  the  years  since  Its  creation  In  1783,  the 
Purple  Heart  has  been  supplanted  by  other 
deeoratlana  tbat  now  rank  higher,  but  It  re- 
mains eaclusive  in  a  very  special  way.  A  man 
may  be  awarded  even  the  Medal  of  Honor 
and  yet  not  be  eligible  for  the  award  of  the 
Purple  Heart.  The  Purple  Heart,  said  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur,  "Is  unique;  ...  It 
is  the  only  decoration  which  Is  completely 
intrinsic  in  that  It  does  not  depend  upon 
approval  or  favor  by  anyone.  Enemy  action 
alone  <leterminee  It.  It  la  a  tnie  badge  of  cour- 
age, and  every  breast  that  wears  It  can  beat 
with  pride." 

CHABTKBES  BT   CONORESB 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  was 
founded  in  1932  as  a  naUonal  org&nlzaUon 
of  veiterans  who  have  been  awarded  the  Piu-- 
ple  Heart  by  the  U.3.  Government.  Only  thoee 
persons  who  earned  the  medal  during  active 
servloe  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  who  are  per- 
sons of  good  moral  character  qualify  for 
membership.  The  Oongress  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  approved  H.R.  13556, 
authored  by  Texas  Congressman  OUn  B. 
Teague,  which  granted  the  MUltary  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  Its  Congressional  Charter 
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and  which  subsequently  became  Public  Law 
85-761  upon  the  signatures  on  August  26, 
1968,  of  the  then  President,  Dwight  D.  Kisen- 
hower.  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Bayburn. 

The  MUltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
does  not  differentiate  between  sexes  or  among 
races  or  ethnic  origins,  religious  beliefs,  po- 
litical afflllations  or  educational  or  eoonomlo 
levels.  Having  the  Purple  Heart  Is  the  sole 
criterion  for  membership. 

After  more  than  40  years  of  striving,  with 
many  ups  and  downs,  this  relatively  small 
but  elite  organization  is  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing, with  a  built-in  system  of  checks  and 
balances  to  protect  Its  membership  and  Its 
funds,  and  it  has  a  most  enviable  record  In 
service  work,  rehabllltetlon.  employment 
guidance,  VA  hoepltel  voluntary  services  and 
welfare  work  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents or  surrtvora.  In  volume  and  significance. 
Its  work  has  outdistanced  wealthier  and  nu- 
merically langer  organizations. 

Almost  from  the  inception  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  for  Kmployment  of  the 
Handicapped  in  1947,  the  Order  has  been  an 
active,  contributing  participant  In  the  Com- 
mittee's work.  From  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  en- 
oompasBing  the  veterans'  organizations  of 
more  than  50  countries  throughout  the  free 
world,  the  Order  has  been  an  active  member 
of  and  has  provided  leadership  to  the  Inter- 
national body,  whose  periodic  asaembllea  en- 
able veterans'  leaders  to  keep  abreast  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  breakthroughs 
beneficial  to  disabled  or  ailing  veterans 
everywhere.  The  Order  has  long  been  an  ac- 
tive participant  In  the  work  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania. 

COMBAT-WOtnfDH}   VETtMAHS 

The  single  bond  uniting  one  mrmber  with 
another  is  that  each  has  sustained  an  enemy- 
inflicted  wound  in  oombat.  Veterans  of  all 
American  wars  are  eligible  to  belong;  so  there 
Is  no  exclusion  by  any  specific  war.  The  or- 
ganization does  not  reoogniae  the  much- 
touted  generation  gap  beoause  its  own 
bridges  connect  several  generations.  Long  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  relentlaaa 
march  of  time  can  transform  the  aero-per- 
oent  disability  of  youth  to  the  100  percent 
dlsabUlty  of  middle  age  and  later.  Thus,  the 
Order's  service  officers  are  always  ready  to 
cope  with  such  eventualities.  A  single-gener- 
ation group  Is  deprived  of  this  experience. 
What  Is  more,  the  organization  cherishes  the 
90-year-old  member  of  its  Ladles'  Auxiliary 
who  stui  dedicates  an  8-bour  day  weekly  as 
a  VA  hospital  volunteer  and  who  has  well 
over  10,000  hotirs  of  such  volunteering  on 
record.  To  no  leaser  degree  does  It  cherish 
the  tmbackneyed  viewpoints  and  imagina- 
tion of  Its  unfettered  anil  optimistic  Viet- 
nam veterans  with  their  fresh  approaches  to 
problems  as  old  as  war  itself. 

aaavicss  AVonAWi.i  "ro  au,  vxtibans 

What,  besides  good  fellowship  with  veter- 
ans who  have  a  single  common  bond,  does 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  have 
to  offer  a  person  eligible  to  Jom?  Among 
other  things,  the  Order: 

(1)  has  a  f\Ul-tlme  National  Servloe  Direc- 
tor In  Washington,  DC.  with  over  IBO  Na- 
tional Servloe  Officers  accredited  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  more  than  40  Steles, 
and  is  seeking  others  to  train.  These  officers 
advise  and  aid  veterans  and  their  dependenite 
in  the  technical  preparation  and  prosecution 
of  claims  for  any  governmental  benefits  due 
them  and  in  securing  suiteble  employment. 
The  Director  keeps  advised  of  pertinent  de- 
velopments and  feeds  the  information  to  the 
officers  in  the  field;  he  is  responsible  for  the 
handling  of  appeals  before  the  Appeals  Board 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

(2)  haa  a  full-time  Legislative  Director 
who  keeps  abreast  of  legislation  in  the  Con- 
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grew  of  the  United  States  to  Improve  the 
status  of  the  nation's  veterans  and  promotes 
Congressional  action  on  service  and  legisla- 
tive resolutions  adopted  by  the  annual  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  the  organization. 

(3)  has  125  Veterans  Administration  Vol- 
untary Sen'lce  representatives  and  deputies 
in  many  of  the  VA  hospitals  throiighout  the 
land  as  well  as  Countless  additional  volun- 
teers contributing  thousands  of  hours  In  VA 
hospitals,  out-patient  clinics  and  domlclll- 
artes  under  the  guidance  of  the  professional 
staffs  to  aid,  comfort  and  entertain  the  vet- 
erans and  their  famUies. 

(4)  offers  a  comprehensive,  seven-faceted 
group  Insurance  program  to  members  and 
their  dependents,  providing  coverage  of  types 
not  generally  available  either  to  veterans  or 
non-veterans. 

SPaClAUZXD    AND    SPBCtlTC    aTHABIUTATION 
PaOORAMS 

The  Involvement  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  in  the  functioning  of  the 
VA  Hospitals  and  Regional  Offices  has  broader 
range  and  greater  depth  than  Is  generally 
realized.  The  Orders  sights  have  been  aimed 
at  constant  personal  and  group  Involvement 
In  restoring  maimed  and  ailing  veterans  to  a 
full  role  in  community  life  as  human  beings 
and  citizens.  Bxamples  of  some  of  the  Order's 
projects  follow: 

The  VA  has  three  Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  blinded  veterans — In  the  Bast.  Mideast 
and  West.  Por  more  than  20  years,  the  Order's 
volunteers  have  devoted  untold  hours  to  help 
restore  self-sufDclency  to  the  trainees.  These 
Centers  now  have  programs  *o  rehabilitate 
the  families  of  blinded  veterans  as  well, 
since  experience  has  proved  that  families 
often  unwittingly  undo  the  results  of  the 
Centers'  work.  The  family  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram at  present  is  financially  underwritten 
by  the  organization  in  two  Centers  with  simi- 
lar programming  for  the  third. 

One  California  VA  Hospital  has  a  highly 
succeasful  Office  Machine  Repair  Training 
Program  to  which  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart  donated  tlS.OOO  for  machinery 
and  tools  in  a  single  year.  Each  graduate  re- 
oelvee  a  complete  tool  kit  on  graduation,  do- 
nated by  the  Order  Attesting  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  program  Is  the  fact  that  Job  of- 
fers far  outnumber  the  graduates  from  this 
continuing  program.  Another  California  VA 
Hospital  with  mtuxy  wheel-chair  patients 
having  spinal  cord  Injuries  was  granted  tSS.- 
000  this  year  to  develop  a  sophisticated  ath- 
letic Oeld  for  patients'  use. 

Another  VA  hospital  with  an  outstanding 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices Job  Training  Program,  having  paid- 
trainee  patients  working  on  commercial  con- 
tracts, received  a  •36.000  donation  from  the 
Order  this  past  year.  Another  VA  hospital 
with  a  special  Audio-Visual  Program  received 
•6,500  from  the  Order  for  the  purchase  of 
needed  sophisticated  equipment. 

In  cooparatlon  with  the  National  Organi- 
zation, various  Chapters  and  State  Depart- 
ments sponsor  and  finance  a  program — 
variously  called  Operation  Santa  Claus,  Op- 
eration Reindeer.  Operation  Holiday,  Opera- 
tion Homebound  and  Operation  Reunion — 
to  enable  veterans  under  prolonged  hospital 
care  and  treatment  to  visit  their  families 
when  and  as  deemed  salutary  by  the  hos- 
pital's professional  staff.  Should  the  veteran's 
oondltlon  preclude  leaving  the  hospital,  his 
entire  family  Is  often  times  brought  to  the 
hospital  with  all  expenses  paid  by  the  or- 
ganization. So  significant  have  many  of  these 
reunions  proved  to  be  that  they  have  spelled 
the  difference  beteween  the  veteran's  recovery 
and  his  failure  to  improve.  So  p>opular  has 
this  program  become  that  entire  communities 
have  adopted  the  project  and  donated  toward 
Its  realization  even  to  children  contributing 
them  meager  allowances  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  fought  for  them. 

Some  local  and  SUte  groups  of  the  Order 
organize  Christmas  parties  and  other  special 
events  providing  refreshments,  bingo  parties 
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and  variety  show*  In  the  hospitals  for  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  Some  provide 
nurseries  in  VA  hoqpltals  to  allow  care  free 
visits  for  wives  with  their  hitsbands.  Others 
redecorate  and  refurnish  hospital  Day  Rooms: 
some  purcbsee  a  paraflln  bath  to  beneAt 
arthritic  patients.  Others  purchase  large 
kitchen  appliances  for  Day  Care  Cewters  or 
ho^ltal  reoreatton  rooms:  other  purchase 
automatic  book  page  turners  for  use  by  para- 
plegic and  disabled  patients.  Some  groups 
buy  stereo  consoles  for  enjoyment  by  blind 
patients  while  others  finance  sMlng,  skeet 
shooting,  sailing  and  flkblng  week-ends  for 
hospitalized  veteran  amputees;  and  others 
help  purchase  buses  to  transport  boq>ltaUzed 
veterans.  ^ 

OPKIA'nOM    ABMSD    FORCKS 

The  National  Service  Foundation  untter- 
wrttes  the  Social  Service  Smergency  Fund 
of  a  large  VA.  bospltaX  In  a  city  which  does 
not  have  a  local  Purple  Heart  orgaplzatloh; 
The  Fotmdatlon  has  also  expended  great  ef- 
fort toward  building  better  relations  between 
the  civilians  at  home  and  the  servicemen  in 
Vietnam,  mobilizing  suppmrt  from  students, 
veterans,  housewives,  workers,  business  men 
and  women  and  the  armed  aervloes.  Operation 
Easter  Bunny  provided  a  flUed  basket  for 
each  patient  In  a  400-bed  naval  hospltaL  Op- 
eration Holiday  arranged  for  airlifting  52,700 
individual  gift-wrapped  presents,  Christmas 
trees  and  ornaments  to  QTs  In  27  military 
hospitals  In  Southeast  Asia.  C^eratton  Citrus 
airlifted  thirty  tons  of  fresh  oranges  and 
grapefruit  from  Florida  to  Vietnam  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  In  military  hospitals.  For 
Operation  Valentine,  thousands  of  students 
throughout  this  covmtry  and  several  foreign 
lands  hand-made  160,000  valanttnes  that 
were  shipped  to  men  In  27  service  hospitals, 
the  front  lines  and  contiguous  waters  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Operation  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance sent  thousands  of  posters  with  the 
imprinted  Pledge  on  one  side  to  all  major 
American  dtles,  where  citizens  attested 
their  support  of  the  fighting  men  by  signing 
their  names  on  the  reverse.  The  signed  post- 
ers were  then  mailed  and  distributed  to  units 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  organisation  neoeesarlly  Involves  It- 
self with  the  situations  Inherent  in  tlM  con- 
tinuing conflict  of  the  Southeast  Asian  area. 
It  seeks  actively  to  exert  Its  Influence  for  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
Order  believes  they  must  be  accorded  the 
treatment  dictated  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  that  all  facts  about  POW/MIA  shoxild 
promptly  be  made  public. 

The  Order  strives  assiduously  to  foster  jus- 
doe  and  law  enforcement.  In  short.  It  is  a 
patriotic  organization  which  works  hand  a  id 
glove  with  other  community  organizations 
and  agencies  to  preserve  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursiilt  of  happiness  for  all  of  our  people. 
The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  be- 
lieves that  peace  Is  Man's  second  most  urgent 
goal:  the  first  Is  freedom. 


(Tctoher-  i^/i9H 


SENATOR  B.  ETVERETT  JORDAN 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NXW    HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  man 
usually  gets  to  know  his  fellow  man 
fairly  well  when  he  works  with  him  in 
the  same  ofBce,  so  to  speak,  and  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  work  in  this  type 
of  a  relationship  with  B.  Evbreit  Jordan 
since  the  ISSCs.  when  we  both  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

However,  I  once  had  a  short  period 
of  especially  rare  good  fortune. 


Working  together  on  problems  doit. 
nected  with  the  textile  icdtutry.  Evninhr 
Jordan  and  I  toured  bis  native  NorUi 
Carolina  and  it  was  tb«a  that  I  saw 
EvxRXTT  Jordan  at  work,  not  "in  the 
office,"  but  'at  heme,"  in  th*  area  he 
knew,  loved?  and  served  so  well. 

If,  as  is  the  case,  his  work  in  Wash- 
ington was  consistently  exemplary,  the 
understanding  and  dedication  he  dis- 
played on  thaVtour  in  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents and  their  problems  showed 
even  more  vividly  the  reasons  he  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem. 

He  served  his  State  well;  he  served  the 
Congress  well ;  he  served  the  Nation  well. 
SUs  efforts  and  accomplishments  wUI  not 
beforgotten.  ...^.. 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•^y  '^Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  bid  farewell  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Raper  Jonas,  who  is  retiring 
after  20  years  of  service  to  the  Nation. 

It  has  beeh  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
CliARixY  JoNAB  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  first  came  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1964  as  a  new  Repub- 
lican from  the  South,  Charley  made 
himself  available  to  me  and  was  very 
helpful  in  my  getting  assimilated  for  the 
tasks  which  lay  ahead. 

As  the  second  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Charley 
Jonas  has  provided  inspiration  to  other 
committee  members  including  myself 
and  has  been  a  driving  force  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  During  his  18  years  on  the 
committee,  there  were  some  $90  btUion 
worth  of  cuts  from  the  budget  request  of 
five  Presidents.  Charley  Jonas  played.no 
small  part  in  trimming  these  budgets 
down  to  size. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Charles  Raper  Jonas  will 
be  missed  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  will  be  missed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  particular. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  enjoyed  Charley's 
friendship,  and  L  wish  him  the  best  of 
health  and  happiness  in  th«  years  ahead. 
I  am  confident  that  his  service  to  the 
Nation,  like  our  friendship,  will  not  end 
with  the  adjournment  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JORDAN 
OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SAXBE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  B.  Everett  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  for  his  more  than  14 
years  of  service  to  the  Senate.  It  h£is 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  served  with 
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him  for  the  last  4  years,  during  the  9l8t 
and  92d  Congresses. 

The  list  of  legislative  accomplishments 
which  bear  his  imprint  is  long  and  im- 
pressive. His  amendments  reraited  In  a 
needed  tight«iing  of  the  Wholesale  Meat 
Act.  His  support  ■was  vital  to  legislation 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollirthjn 
Control  Act  of  19T0.  More  recently  he 
was  Instriunental  in  strengthening  the 
National  Air  Quality  Standards  Act  so 
that  it  has  become  one  ol  the  strongest 
pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with  this 
probiem  ever  proposed  by  Congress. 

The  en'vironment  has  not  been  his  sole 
concern.  Problems  in  our  ed'ucational  de- 
livery system  and  in  our  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  beach  protection  projects 
have  also  received  his  attention  and  con- 
cern. It  was  with  these  and  a  host  of 
other  legislative  matters  that  ¥>raxn: 
Jordan  concerned  hImseM  during  his 
term  of  office  in  the  Senate.  I  only  hope 
that  these  measures  will  still  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve  in  future  sessions 
of  CcMigress. 

Everett  Jordan  possesses  those  quail- 
ties  that  each  of  ub  wish  all  men  pos- 
sessed. He  is  firm  yet  fair,  friendly  yet 
reserved,  proud  but  not  pompous,  firm 
in  his  views,  but  understanding  at  the 
views  al  others.  I  have  been  proud  to 
serve  with  him  as  I  know  others  have. 
He  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  dis- 
tinguished sons,  and  he  has  been  a  credit 
to  the  Senate  iix  which  he  has  served 
so  ably. 


UNION      CARBIDE     UNVEtLB      NEW 
MULTINATIONAL  STUDY 


I ,  ■  j-i ,  •/, ' 


•  ^HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

0»  P«NNSTI.TAinA 

IN  THE  BENA're  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  congressional  Interest  in  the  effect 
which  multinatl«nal  corporations  have 
on  the  U.S.  ecooomy,  I  was  interested  to 
see  that  Union  Carbide  Corp.  hae  just 
completed  a  detailed  new  study  on  the 
benefits  to  the  VS.  economy  of  its  inter- 
national investments. 

According  to  Union  Carbide's  study, 
the  corporation's  foreign  investments 
have  resulted  in  more  U.3.  JOlas  and  more 
exports  from  the  United  States  than 
would  ioLve  been  the  case  if  the  foreign 
investments  had  not  been  made. 

Specific  studies  such  as  this  one  by 
Union  Carbide  will  be  helpful  to  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Union  Carbide's  report  on  its 
intematlooal  investments  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vmoit  Casbiox  Unvcils  Nkw  Moxtinatiomai. 
Stttdt 

An  exhaustive  new  sttidy  by  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation  shows  that  Its  foreign  In- 
vestments have  resulted  In  more  ejtports 
from  the  X3B.  and  more  UJ8.  jobs  than  wouM 
have  been  the  case  had  the  Investments  not 
been  made.  These  and  other  ftadtnga.  detailed 
In.  a  comprehensive  report  released  today,  are 
In   direct    conflict    with   recent   charges   by 
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critics  of  the  so-caUed  "multinational"  cor- 
peratton  that  ovwaeas  InvestmenU  by  U.S. 
corporations  are  weakening  the  domestic 
economy  and  coatrlbutlng  to  the  nation's 
uneooployment  problem. 

The  survey  reveals,  foe  example,  that  rather 
than  tailing  off.  Union  Carbide's  VB.  ex- 
ports actualy  Increase  as  Its  overseas  invest- 
meats  expand.  In  faot.  from  1951-70,  the 
dollar  growth  of  the  corporation's  exports 
from  the  UJ9.  slgnUtoantly  outpaced  that  of 
its  afflUlated  foreign  mantifacturlng  opera- 
tions, inoreaslng  from  $38  million  to  $250 
million  a  year  or  nearly  7-fold  over  the  20 
year  time  span.  This  Is  attributed  largely  to 
the  "pull"  effect  which  alHMated  overseas 
manufacture  exerts  on  UB.  exports. 

Union  Carbide's  vice-prestdent  for  Inter- 
national affairs,  George  C.  Wells,  who  spear- 
headed the  landmark  study,  describes  the 
"pull"  phenomenon  this  way:  "While  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  within  a  particular 
foreign  market  obviously  reduces  U.S.  exports 
of  the  specific  product  manufactured  by  the 
new  plant,  this  lose  of  exports  is  far  more 
than  offset  by  the  resultant  increase  In  UB. 
exports  of  aUlad,  Intermediate  or  aooesaory 
products.  This  pull'  effect  stems  from  the 
fact  that  a  company  can  do  a  mvich  more 
aggressive  and  effective  marketing  job  when 
It  has  a  strong  manufacturing  and  sales  or- 
ganization actually  on  the  scene  than  It  can 
through  the  usual  export  sales  arrangement." 
The  report  credits  the  "pull"  effect  with 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  In  UB.  ex- 
port sales  from  1061-70  over  and  above  what 
the  corporation  would  have  realized  If  It  had 
not  Invested  abroad  during  this  pertod.  In 
terms  of  domestic  employment,  this  trans- 
lates Into  nearly  2.000  additional  export-re- 
latad  UB.  Jobs  within  Union  CarMd*  atooe, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed. 

The  report  cites  as  further  evidence  of  the 
export  "pulling"  power  of  Union  Carbide's 
foreign  investment  the  fact  that  fuUy  67  pwr 
cent  of  the  corp<watlon'8  total  UB.  exports 
are  to  or  through  foreign  affiliated  compa- 
nies, and  that  Its  exports  to  foreign  markets 
where  it  has  affiliated  manufacturing  facul- 
ties tend  to  be  at  a  higher  level  and  show 
at  least  the  equivalent  and  sometimes  a 
greater  rate  of  growth  than  exports  to  areas 
where  Union  Carbide  has  no  manufacturing 
Investment. 

The  "pull"  effect  of  Its  aflUiated  foreign 
manufacture  on  Its  UB.  exports  is  primarily 
responsible  for  Union  Carbide's  continuing 
highly-favorable  trade  balance.  Between 
1863-70,  for  example.  Union  Carbide  recorded 
a  combined  trade  surplus  (exports  over  im- 
ports) of  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  The 
corporation's  imports  consist  primarily  of 
raw  materials  not  available  in  the  UB. 

Further  highlighted  In  the  reptort  Is  the  vi- 
tal contribution  of  Union  Carbide's  overseas 
Inveetments  to  the  overall  UB.  balance  of 
payments.  The  survey  shows  that  from  ISSI- 
70v  the  Inflow  of  funds  to  the  UB.  from  the 
corporation's  foreign  investments  outweighed 
Its  Investment  outflow  by  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  doUars.  Additionally,  for  the  period 
1966^70  alone,  total  U.S.  Inflow  (exports,  for- 
eign dividends,  etc.)  to  the  corporation  from 
its  foreign  operations  exceeded  UB.  outflow 
(Imports  plus  direct  foreign  Investment)  by 
an  impressive  $805  million. 

The  report  also  explodes  another  p>opular 
muttlnatlODal  "myth" — ^that  UB.  corpora- 
tions Invest  abroad  to  escape  or  evade  taxes. 
According  to  the  report,  between  1966-70, 
Union  Carbide's  share  of  total  Income  and 
withholding  taxes  paid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments by  International  affiliates  totaled  $196 
mlUlon.  This  came  out  to  an  average  tax  rate 
of  62.6  per  cent. 

"Although  we  cannot  speak  for  other  com- 
panlea  or  Industries,"  Mr.  Wells  stated,  "as 
far  as  Union  Carbide  Is  coocemed.  current 
proposals  to  penallae  UB,  corporations  for 
having  invested  abroad  cannot  help  but  ad- 
versely affect  our  nation's  economy,  Its  bal- 
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ance  of  payments  sind  domestic  employment. 
Our  study  clearly  proves  that." 

Union  Carbide  would  "much  prefer  to 
butld  all  of  Its  plants  at  home  and  try  to 
compete  for  overseas  markets  through  export, 
solely,"  Mr.  Wells  said.  ThU,  he  expUlna, 
would  avoid  much  of  the  risk  Involved  in  In- 
vesting abroad  He  adds,  however,  that  this 
Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  and.  as  in 
many  cases,  Impoesible  to  do  because  "In 
today's  world,  UB.  corporate  objectives  have 
to  mesh  with  those  of  the  nations  In  which 
and  with  which  we  do  business." 

Union  Carbide  is  a  major,  worldwide  pro- 
ducer of  chemicals  and  plastics.  Industrial 
gases,  metals,  carbon  products,  and  consumer 
products.  The  corporation  has  production 
facilities  in  44  states  and  30  foreign  countries 
and,  together  with  Its  foreign  aflUlated  com- 
panies, employs  nearly  100,000  persons. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RBSOIoUnON  748 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

Oy    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  B8 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 

recently  Congress  pas.sed  House  Joint 
Resolution  748,  This  is  landmark  legisla- 
tion which  will  enable  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  help  solve  the  massive 
health  manpower  crisis  wlilch  exists  in 
this  country  today.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  there  follows  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation: 

aXATXMXKT      BT      THE      HOITOaABLX      OLUT      B. 
TEACCX,     CRAIBMaK,     COMJUmTX     OW     VITT- 

ERAKS'  AiTAna.  UB.  Hoirsi  or  RxFaxaxirrA- 

Tivis   ON  TBX  'VrrxxA»s'   AD»tiinaTaATiow 

Medical  School   Absistamx:x  aicd  Hxai.th 

MAin>owxs  TEAUtnro  Act  or  1072,  Bovma 

Joint    Resohttion    748 

I  think  that  everybody  who  is  knovledga- 
able  on  the  subject  agrees  that  for  many 
years  we  have  had  in  this  country  a  health 
care  crisis  due  to  the  tremendous  shortage 
of  physicians  and  allied  health  personnel 
It  is  now  estimated  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  approximately  4$,000  doctors  and  260.000 
medical  support  personnel.  Because  of  that 
shortage,  the  rising  costs  of  health  care,  and 
the  increasing  demand  by  the  people  of  this 
country  for  quality  health  care,  it  has  ap- 
p>eared  to  me  for  several  years  that  the  VA 
ho^>ital  systenk — the  largest  single  hospital 
system  in  the  world — could  make  a  real  con- 
tribution in  alleviating  these  shortages  In 
a  minimum  of  time  and  at  the  lowest  p>os- 
slble  cost.  The  VA  hospital  system  maintains 
active  affiliation  with  over  80  medical  schools. 
and  hxindreds  of  other  schools  involved  in 
other  phases  of  health  personnel  training. 
Por  many  years  VA  has  assisted  In  training 
thousands  of  medical  and  health  care  man- 
power for  this  country. 

On  March  11.  1071.  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  a  7 -year  pilot 
program  whereby  VA  grants  could  be  made 
to  states  to  assist  them  In  establish  lug  new 
medical  schools  In  conjunction  with  VA  hos- 
pitals. It  also  authorised  grants  to  currently 
VA  affiliated  medical  schools  and  other 
schools  training  health  pereotinel.  That  leg- 
islation was  later  co-sponsored  by  almoet 
every  member  of  my  Committee.  It  passed 
the  House  on  Ju^y  Id.  1971,  and  went  to  the 
Senate  where  it  was  amended  and  returned 
to  the  House  on  AprU  27,  1972.  The  House 
and  Senate  agreed  on  a  modified  version  and 
sent  It  to  the  President  on  October  13.  The 
President  approved  the  measure  on  Octo- 
ber 24. 

The  new  Act  provides  for  a  pUot  program  ot 
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Mal8tanc«  to  fttates  In  the  MtabUAbmeQt  of 
•Igbt  new  state  nMdlcai  schools  IX  such 
actaools  are  located  la  proximity  to,  and  op- 
erated In  conjunction  with,  VA  medical  fa- 
culties. Under  thU  provision,  t3£  million 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  a 
like  sum  for  each  of  the  S  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Theae  sums  wUl  remain  available  un- 
til the  end  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  ^propn- 
ated. 

Under  this  program,  the  Administrator  of 
VA  may  enter  Into  agreements  with  colleges 
or  universities  which  are  primarily  state  sup- 
ported, to  enable  such  Institutions  to  estab- 
lish new  medical  schools.  He  ts  prohibited 
from  entering  into  such  agreements  unless 
he  finds  that  (1 )  there  will  be  adequate  state 
or  other  financial  support  for  the  proposed 
school;  (3)  overall  plans  meet  professional 
and  other  standards  which  VA  prescribes:  i  3 ) 
the  school  wUl  maintain  arrangements  which 
are  mutually  beneficial  in  carrying  out  the 
mission  of  the  school  and  the  VA  medical  fa- 
cility with  which  It  U  aflUlated;  and  (4)  he 
receive*  reasonable  assurance  fixHn  the  ap- 
propriate accreditation  body  or  bodies  that 
the  school  will  meet  accreditation  standards 
w 'thin  a  reaaonable  time. 

If  theae  conditions  are  met,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  use  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
extension,  alteration,  remodeling,  or  repair 
of  buildings  and  structures  under  bis  con- 
trol, so  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  use  as 
medical  school  facllltlee,  and  lease  such  land, 
buildings,  or  structures  f  including  equip- 
ment) to  the  Institution,  further,  such  funds 
may  be  utilised  for  payment  of  grants  to  re- 
imburse states  for  the  cost  of  faculty  sala- 
ries over  a  7-ye«r  period  on  a  declining  for- 
mula. 

The  Act  also  authorizes  an  additional  t£0 
million  a  year  for  7  years  for  grants  to  VA 
affiliated  medical  schools:  to  universities,  col- 
leges and  schools  for  training  professional 
and  technical  allied  health  services  person- 
nel; and  to  expand  VA  hospital  education 
and  training  capacity. 

The  VA  is  now  in  the  process  of  drafting 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
new  program.  Although  the  Act  provides  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriations  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  unfortunately  it  was  approved 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  act 
on  a  supplemental  appropriation.  However.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Administrator  will  from 
now  until  a  supplemental  appropriation  can 
be  obtained  In  the  first  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress,  continue  to  plan  for  the  wise  im- 
plementation of  this  new  program.  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  seek  the  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram early  in  that  session  of  Congress. 

I  must  remind  you  that  this  Is  a  very  lim- 
ited pilot  program.  It  only  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  eight  new  medical  schools.  I 
am  svtre  the  competition  for  these  grants  will 
be  great.  I  am  confident  that  the  Adminis- 
trator will  thoroughly  examine  all  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  new  program  and 
make  a  wise  decision  as  to  the  establishment 
of  new  schools  with  the  greatest  potential 
ftT  the  production  of  new  doctors  and  health 
care  personnel  in  the  shortest  p>os8lbIe  time 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  provide  the  best  possible 
medlcsLl  care  for  the  nation's  veterans. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JORDAN 
OP  IDAHO 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  SAXBE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
lidf  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho  has  been  an  able 


^XTieisfsibN^  dip  kiEMAidts 

and  dedicated  public  servant  for  more 
than  20  years.  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  In  pttytos 
tribute  to  Lkn  Jordan  for  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  to  his  great  State  of 
Idaho  8uid  to  this  country. 

His  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate  nas 
covered  a  span  of  10  years.  He  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  Prior 
to  this  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Idaho  House  of  Representatives  and  as 
Oovemor  of  Idaho. 

I  have  served  with  Senator  Jordan  for 
the  past  4  years  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  he  has  gained  my  re- 
spect as  a  leader.  legislator,  and  a  man. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  pubUdy 
observe  his  participation  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  to  privately  observe  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  breakfast  meetings  of 
the  Senate  prayer  group. 

Certainly  he  has  contributed  much 
and  it  haa  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
him.  I  wish  to  add  my  good  wishes  to 
Lkn  and  his  family  for  much  continued 
happiness. 


HON.  PATRICK  T.  CAPPERY 


dctober  18,  1972 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH   CASOLTNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pat  Caitery 
has  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  great  State  of  Louisiana. 
He  has  chosen  to  leave  this  body  at  the 
very  prime  of  his  career  of  public  serv- 
ice even  though  such  Is  his  popularity 
and  effectiveness  that  he  could  have 
served  in  this  body  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Pat  Cattert  is  a  young  man  of  great 
dedication  and  ability  and  we  predict  for 
him  many  years  of  public  service  and 
success  in  his  beloved  Acadia  Parish 
of  Louisiana.  It  has  been  a  special  pleas- 
ure for  us  to  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  with  Pat  and  we  will  miss  his 
splendid  contributions  and  wise  counsel. 
Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for  Pat 
Caffeht  and  his  lovely  family  continued 
success  and  every  happiness  in  the  yean 
to  come. 


SENATOR  ELAINE  S.  EDWARDS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNBSOTA 

nf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator El.\ini:  Edwards  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  later  days  of  the  92d  Congress, 
to  represent  her  great  State  of  Louisiana 
while  it  mourned  the  death  of  our  great 
colleague  Senator  Allen  J.  EUender. 

Senator  Edwards  came  to  the  Senate 
at  its  most  dlfiDcult  time.  In  Its  last  rash 
of  activity  before  the  close  of  the  Con- 
gress. Many  complex  and  Important  bills 


required  her  immediate  attention  and 
daclslon.  Every  Senator  will  agree  it  was 

no  small  task  to  take  on  this  burden 

without  the  months  and  years  of  prep- 
aration enjoy ^  by  her  colleagues.  I. 
would  like  to  congratulate  Senator  Ed- 
wards for  the  determination  and  zest 
she  ai^>]ied  to  her  task,  and  for  her  in- 
formed and  diligent  representation  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana  and  the  Nation. 

I  had  the  particular  pleasure  to  co- 
sponsor  Mrs.  Edwards'  bill  to  establish 
the  Ellender  scholarship  program  and  to 
work  with  her  to  secure  its  enactment. 
This  law  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Ellender  by  providing  fellowships  to 
disadvantaged  secondary  school  students 
and  their  teachers  to  participate  in  a 
grassroots  public  affairs  program  in 
Washington. 

All  Senators  will  remember  that  Mrs. 
Edwards  presided  in  the  Senate  with  the 
same  forcefulness  and  intelligence  that 
characterized  her  other  Senate  work. 
When  she  pounded  the  gavel  for  order 
in  the  Senate,  she  got  it. 

I  admire  our  colleague  and  do  not  want 
the  session  to  end  without  congratulat- 
ing her  for  the  fine  Job  she  has  done. 
The  people  of  Louisiana  and  her  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  all  owe  her  our 
gratitude  and  admiration. 


HON.  EVERETT  B.  JORDAN 


HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

or   NKTABA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdoif,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  Congress  approach- 
es on  a  note  of  sadness,  for  the  end  of 
the  session  also  marks  the  departure  of  a 
close  friend  and,  outstanding  legislator. 
Senator  Everett  Jorimn. 

Pew  Senators  have  worked  harder  and 
more  effectively  in  the  service  of  their 
State  and  Nation.  Everett  Jordan  is  a 
man  of  kindness  and  courage,  and  the 
two  attributes  hai'e  blended  to  make  him 
an  outstanding  person  as  well  as  a  legis- 
lative leader. 

Senator  Jordan  has  been  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  his  background  in  the  extensive 
farming  economy  of  North  Carolina  gave 
him  a  broad  range  of  expertise  and  un- 
derstanding. 

He  also  served  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  where  the  welfare  of  his  Na- 
tion as  well  as  his  own  beloved  State 
greatly  benefited  from  his  contributions. 

But  Senator  Jordan  also  held  the  im- 
portant and  largely  thankless  responsi- 
bility of  heading  up  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  His 
leadership  of  this  key  panel  during  a 
difficult  period  when  it  handled  sensitive 
Senate  ethics  issues  and  the  thorny 
problem  of  modernizing  Senate  rules  was 
in  itself  a  tribute  to  his  dedication  and 
abUity. 

We  wiU  miss  Everett  Jordan,  but  we 
wish  him  continued  happiness  and 
achievement. 


October  18,  1972 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
PRESCOTT  BUSH 


HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or  KissiBsipri 
DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  OTHTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent death  of  former  Senator  Prescott  S. 
Bu^  of  Connecticut  brings  sadness  to  all 
who  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
knowing  this  fine,  distinguished  gentle- 
man. 

I  value  the  memory  of  my  service  with 
Pres  Bush  in  the  Senate,  where  he  rep- 
resented his  State  with  distinction  from 
1952  to  1963.  We  were  both  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  for 
a  part  of  the  time  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Although  we  were  from  different 
parties,  and  from  different  regions  of 
the  country,  with  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  our  constituencies,  we  had  sim- 
ilar views  in  many  matters.  He  was  quick 
to  see  the  dangers  in  what  came  to  be 
referred  to  as  "Joe  McCarthyism."  His 
experience  in  the  field  of  banking  made 
him  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
strong  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
government,  and  he  had  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  dangers  that  inflation 
could  hold  for  the  country.  He  was  effec- 
tive in  committee,  and  coiu-teous  and 
gentlemanly  in  debate  on  the  floor. 

This  word  "gentleman"  fits  Prescott 
Bush  in  every  respect.  He  had  dignity 
integrity,  compassion,  and  an  Inherent 
empathy  which  led  him  always  to  under- 
stand and  respect  another's  point  of  view. 
Though  he  might  disagree  and  feel 
obliged  to  voice  an  opposing  view,  he  did 
so  kindly,  and  with  charm  and  good 
humor.  His  fine  personality,  keen  wit. 
and  instinctive  consideration  for  others 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  be  around  him.  and 
he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  his  friends 
and  associates. 

Mrs.  Stennis  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing to  his  wife.  Dorothy,  their  four  sons 
and  their  daughter,  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy in  their  great  loss. 


THE  WHEAT  SALE  TO  RUSSIA 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project,  under  the  direction  of  Ms.  Mar- 
tha M.  Hamilton,  published  an  excel- 
lent study  of  events  surrounding  the  re- 
cent wheat  saJe  to  Russia.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  the  first  half 
of  the  summary  of  that  study  "The  Great 
American  Orain  Robbery  and  Other 
Stories"  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  pxrlnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   SUMMART    or    THX    GREAT    AUXRICAN    OSAIK 
ROBBERT    AND    OTHER    STORIES 

(By  Martha  M.  Hamilton) 

INTRODUCTION 

Preoccupied  with  protecting  the  economic 
well-being  of  agribusiness  middlemen — ma- 
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Jor  food  prooeasois  and  grain  exporting  oor- 
poratlona — the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  fails  to  promote  or  protect  the 
InterMts  oC  famUy  farmers  or  taz-paylng 
oonsuzners. 

AgribuMnsss  has  InstaUed  ItseU  as  USOA's 
ohisf  cliMvt,  and  the  department  created  to 
be  the  farmers'  agency — isnt. 

The  questlonaMe  multi-mlUlon  dollar 
wheat  sale  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  a  smaU.  private  group  of  Agricul- 
ture Department-favored  exporters  provided 
one  example  of  USDA  favorltlom.  THE 
OREAT  AMERICAN  QBAIN  ROBBERY  AND 
OTHER  STORIES,  a  forthoomlng,  book- 
length  report  by  the  Agribusiness  Account- 
abUKy  Project,  shows  that  the  summer  irtieat 
sale  giveaway  was  jxist  business  as  usual  at 
USDA.  The  AAP  report  is  by  Martha  M. 
Hamilton. 

THE  OREAT  AMERICAN  GRAIN  ROBBERT 
examines  In  dstail  USDA'e  policies  on  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  and  wheat 
exports,  USDA's  1971  sale  of  feed  grains  to 
Russia  and  USDA's  handling  of  procurement 
under  two  surplus  conunodltles  removal 
programs. 

These  actions  are  examined  In  the  light 
of  three  questions: 

Did  they  Improve  farm  income? 

Was  this  their  primary  Intent? 

Whom  did  they  benefit? 

The  year-long  study  by  the  Agrtbtislnese 
Aooountabillty  Project  contains  a  profile, 
assembled  for  the  first  time,  of  the  major 
corporations  Invcdved  In  the  grain  trade  and 
how  they  largely  determine  grain  policies. 
A  similar  loc*  at  the  B6  major  proceeeors 
that  each  sold  USDA  over  $1  mUllon  in  sur- 
plus food  In  fiscal  1971  la  Intdnded  In  the 
report. 

The  report  also  focuses  on  the  Interchange 
of  executives  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  agrlbuslnees.  This  back-and- 
forth  movement  proniotee  a  policy  within 
the  Agriculture  Department  that  declares: 
what's  good  for  agribusiness  is  good  for 
Amerloa'B  farmers  and  consumers. 

THE    tWTXENATIONAl.    GRAINS    AKGUMENT 

Gutting  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment was  one  of  the  first  tasks  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  performed  for  the  grain 
trade  after  President  Nixon  took  office.  The 
IGA  attempted  to  provide  fair  returns  to 
wheat  growers  through  a  stabilized  market, 
to  multUaterallze  food  aid  and  to  Insure 
exporting  nations  of  a  market  In  time  of  sur- 
plus and  Importing  nations  of  a  reasonably 
priced  wheat  supply  in  times  of  shortage. 

IGA  had  barely  sprung  to  life  before  it 
was  shot  down.  The  Johnson  administration, 
which  helped  create  the  IGA.  was  replaced 
by  the  NUon  administration,  and  right  away 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  recalling  why  IGA 
existed.  The  grain  trade  began  to  cut  prices 
and  thus  helped  fulfill  Its  own  prophecy 
that  IGA  would  fall. 

The  IGA  limped  through  three  years  be- 
fore it  expired  officially.  Its  successor — the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  (IWA)  — 
was  more  to  the  grain  trade's  and  the  Nixon 
administration's  liking,  a  not-very-strong 
gentlemen's  agreement.  Attempts  by  Con- 
gress, wheat  growers  and  other  exporting  na- 
tions to  strengthen  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  met  a  wall  of  administration 
resistance. 

Prior  to  1969.  the  Idea  behind  IWA  was  to 
provide  price  stabUlty  in  world  wheat  trade. 
The  agreements  included  minimum  prices  to 
serve  as  protection  against  price-cutting 
wars  among  exporters  trying  to  claim  each 
other's  markets.  The  current  International 
Wheat  Agreeznent  has  no  minimum  or  maxi- 
mum. If  the  commodity  Is  sold  at  a  lower 
price  on  the  export  market,  the  government 
makes  up  the  difference.  Becatise  of  this, 
price-cutting  has  taken  a  heavy  toU  on 
naitional  treasuries  and  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars. 
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"His  world  in  whli^  wheat  Is  traded  is 
hardly  a  world  of  free  trade.  It  reeks  of 
price  protection,  conflicting  national  inter- 
ests, political  considerations,  finite  markets 
and  trade  blocks.  USDA  officials  and  grain 
trade  representatives  seem  to  come  from 
another  world  when  they  argue  against  ptrt- 
tlng  a  minimum  floor  under  world  wheat 
prices.  Wheat  farmers,  meanwhUe,  endure 
the  real  world  pressures  of  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  The  grain  trade  predicted  that  lOA 
wouldn't  work,  and  it  didn't.  It  never  had  a 
chance.  The  world  wheat  crop  harvested 
just  after  ratification  of  the  IGA  was  huge. 
By  the  middle  of  the  crop  year.  United  States 
grain  exporters  were  cutting  prices — per- 
haps in  self-defense  or  perhaps  to  sabotage 
the  agreement.  UJ3.  exporters  began  selling 
different  tyj^es  of  wheat  below  the  minimum 
prices.  IGA  contained  mechanisms  for  deal- 
ing with  pressure  on  prices  as  they  ap- 
proached minimum  levels,  but  the  U£. 
ignored  the  mechanisms. 

In  1971,  the  administration  that  presided 
over  the  demise  of  the  IGA  was  back  with 
their  version  of  an  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  The  new  IGA  did  not  provide 
minimum  and  maximum  prices.  It  was  simply 
an  agreement,  as  one  spokesman  for  farmers 
described  it,  "of  grain  trade,  by  the  grain 
trade,  and  for  the  grain  trade." 

Among  the  strongest  arguments  that  advo- 
cates of  minimum  pricing  provisions  make 
are  arguments  on  behalf  of  US.  taxpayers  and 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  VS.  now  pays 
export  payments  to  compsLnlas  which  handle 
wheat  exports  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  higher  domestic  price  the  exporters 
pay  for  wheat  and  ttie  lower  price  for  which 
they  sell  It.  There  are  two  ways  to  minimtfia 
this  expenditure.  One  way  would  be  to  lower 
the  U.8.  market  price  of  wheat  to  a  level  ap- 
proaching the  so-called  "world"  price  of 
of  wheat.  tJSDA  has  expressed  its  desire  to  do 
so,  telling  growers  that  they  wlU  be  able  to 
export  more  wheat  at  lower  prices  and  in- 
crease Income  that  way.  T'he  Department  sells 
this  theory  on  the  basis  that  increased  mar- 
kets will  boost  the  VS.  balance  of  payments. 
The  idea  makes  sense  In  a  vacuiun.  but  not 
In  the  real  world  of  International  trade.  In 
the  real  world,  there  is  no  "world"  price  re- 
flecting supply  and  demand. 

If  the  United  States,  as  the  dominant 
wheat  exporter,  moves  prices  down,  other  de- 
veloped countries  follow  to  keep  their  shares 
of  the  market.  The  percentage  of  world  wheat 
trade  that  the  United  States  handles  each 
year  goes  up  and  down,  but  it  does  so  on  con- 
siderations other  than  [Mice.  Factors  that  in- 
fluence how  much  the  United  States  can  ex- 
pand its  share  of  world  wheat  trade  Include 
the  weather,  politics,  national  interest,  wheat 
quality,  and  transportation.  The  latter  two 
factors  Influence  how  much  wheat  the  VS. 
and  other  exporters  handle,  but  politics,  na- 
tional interest,  and  world  wheat  production 
are  probably  stronger  restalnts. 

In  1971,  after  hearings  on  the  weaJuned  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  the  Senate 
passed  a  "sense  of  the  Senate  resolution"  di- 
recting the  VS.  negotiators  to  go  beck  to  the 
International  Wheat  Council  to  seek  agree- 
ment with  other  nations  on  minimum  prices, 
reference  wheats  ( wheats  used  as  a  basts  for 
figuring  relative  minimum  prices  of  other 
typ^a  of  wheat)  and  basing  points  (various 
export  and  Import  shipping  points) . 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence 
Palmy,  now  vice  president  of  Continental 
Grain  Company,  served  as  head  of  the  UjB. 
delegation  to  the  Council.  He  testified  that 
the  UJ3.  was  "not  in  favor  of  this  reeolutl(Hi" 
because  member  cotintries  coiUd  at  any  time 
"negotiate  a  pricing  provision  if  such  seems 
desirable  and  timely." 

In  spite  of  the  urglngs  of  American  grow- 
ers and  the  expressed  desire  of  the  tJJB. 
Senate,  the  USDA  remains  intransigent.  Its 
offlolalB  and  other  trade  representatives  of 
the  Ntton  administration  obviously  believe 
that  the  best  trade  agreement  is  no  trade 
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sfr«em«nt  at  all.  The  naxt  best  thing  U  an« 
tbat  maana  nothing. 

TRX  OkXAT   AJCXUCAJf  OBASf   BOBBBTT 

The  Great  American  Grain  Robbery  In- 
cluded the  USDA-arranged  sale  of  feed 
grain*  to  Ruaaia  in  November  1971 — "the 
great  feed  grain  sale,"  aa  the  Agrlcultvire 
I>epartment  called  it.  The  sale  may  have 
opened  the  way  for  further  Soviet  pur- 
ohaaea  from  the  grain  trade,  but  it  could 
have  been  leaa  expensive  from  the  taxpayers' 
point  of  view.  And  though  the  higher  coat 
helped  improve  farm  income,  there  w«a  no 
Indication  that  nSDA  planned  It  that  way. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  grain  sale,  USOA  brought 
grain  at  inflated  pricea  with  taxpayers'  money 
so  they  could  deliver  It  cheap  to  two  multi- 
billion  dollar   grain   trading   corporations. 

0SDA  promised  to  sell  government-owned 
oata  and  barley  to  Carglll  and  Continental 
Grain  at  below-market  prices  and  for  less 
than  USDA  paid  for  them.  USOA  buys  grains 
and  stores  them  when  pricea  are  low,  and  as 
a  result  it  bad  oata  and  barley  on  hand.  The 
moderate  loss  was  viewed  aa  acceptable  be- 
cause It  would  help  the  United  States  sell 
surplus  com  to  Russia.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  take  corn  only  If  oats  and  barley  were 
Included  In  the  sale,  U8DA  officials  said. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Palmby 
defended  the  loss,  citing  as  one  benefit  the 
creation  of  a  new  market  for  U.S.  grain.  Be- 
sides, he  told  a  House  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mltte,  It  saved  storage  costa  on  the  barley  and 
oata.  Palmby  dlscuaaed  the  sale  In  detail  with 
the  subcommittee,  but  no  questions  were 
raised  about  Carglll 's  and  Continental's  prof- 
its. The  congressmen  stifled  that  line  of 
questioning  at  USDA's  request. 

The  cost  of  subsidizing  the  private  sale  to 
Riissia  through  the  oata  and  barley  conces- 
sions got  higher  when  USDA.  caught  short 
on  barley,  turned  to  the  open  market  to  buy 
enough  to  fulflll  Its  cut-rate  commitment. 
Market  prices  were  surprisingly  strong,  bol- 
stered by  USDA's  sale  to  the  grain  trade  cor- 
porations. Parmera,  upon  whom  USDA  had 
been  counting  on  to  turn  over  barley  cheaply 
to  USDA  rather  than  leave  it  on  the  market 
or  under  loan,  didn't  deliver — even  when 
USDA  offered  a  3  cents  per  biiahel  storage 
bonus  to  turn  In  barley  under  loan  from  19OT, 
1969  and  1970  crops  ahead  of  time. 

USDA  had  expected  a  loss  of  alx)ut  2.5  cents 
per  bushel  on  39  million  bushels  of  barley. 
When  the  barley  failed  to  materialize,  the  cost 
ran  higher.  Carglll  and  Continental  paid 
USDA  from  83  cents  to  91  cents  per  bushel 
to  the  government  for  barley  In  the  Pall  of 
1971.  But  USDA  paid  tl.lS  per  bushel  and 
more  when  It  found  itself  nearly  eight  mil- 
lion bushels  short. 

The  National  Parmera  Organization  (NPO) , 
a  collective  bargaining  agent  for  farmers,  was 
the  successful  bidder  on  much  of  the  barley 
purchased.  The  Increased  price  of  barley 
translated  into  higher  farmer  Income,  In  spite 
of  USDA's  poor  planning. 

USDA's  concessions  on  the  sale  of  oats  and 
barley  was  only  one  example  of  Its  bending 
over  backwards  to  help  Carglll  and  Continen- 
tal make  the  sale.  The  Nixon  administration 
helped  with  shipping  arrangements,  too,  ex- 
tracting from  the  maritime  unions  a  deal  to 
Ignore  a  requirement  that  50  percent  of  ail 
grain  shipments  to  Communist  countries  be 
moved  in  American  flag  ships.  Commodities 
move  more  cheaply  in  foreign  veesels.  Cargill, 
with  foreign  flag  vessels  of  Its  own,  and  Con- 
tinental, with  an  Interest  In  Overseas  Ship- 
holding  Group,  were  pleased  with  the  out- 
come. 

During  hearings  on  the  grain  sale,  congress- 
men focused  attention  on  red-baiting  and 
missed  another  development.  Aside  from  the 
loss  Involved  in  the  sale  of  oats  and  barley  to 
the  oorporatlona,  the  hearings  disclosed  that 
UBDA  had  only  a  guarantee  that  half  of  the 
oorn  sold  would  be  U.S.  com.  not  corn  from 
competing  nations — Incredible,  since  getting 
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rid  of  U.S.  com  during  the  price-depresalng 
sTirplua  of  1971  was  a  ma}or  Justification  for 
the  oata  and  barley  giveaway. 

The  sale  provided  for  the  purchase  of  "up 
to  80  million  bushels  of  U.S.  corn  for  which 
no  market  was  otherwise  In  sight,"  Palmby 
aald  at  the  hearing  (emphasis  added) .  Ques- 
tioned by  Congressman  Graham  Purcell  iD- 
Texas),  Palmby  admitted  that  as  much  as 
43.3  million  busheU  of  the  corn  being  sold  to 
Russia  could  come  from  outside  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  guarantee  for  sale  of  only 
about  half  as  much  U.S.  com  aa  the  80  mil- 
lion bushel  figure  USDA  bandied  around. 

USDA  originally  argued  for  a  better  deal 
for  TJS.  farmers.  Palmby  told  the  subcom- 
mittee, "In  the  earlier  conversations  with 
the  grain  exporters  we  had  tentatively  agreed 
on  terma  .  .  .  whereby  we  wouid  insist  that 
for  every  ton  of  barley  and  oats  purchased 
from  CCC  for  export,  the  firm  would  agree 
to  export  at  least  two  tons  of  com  or  grain 
sorghum.  We  were  then  subsequently  faced 
with  dock  strikes  and  threatened  dock 
strUcea.  Por  this  reason  we,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, changed  our  announcement  to  read 
one-for-one.  But  the  exporters  continued  to 
tell  VIS — and  really  we  are  talking  about  Con- 
tinental in  this  case — that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  deliver  moat  all  of  this  com  from 
the  United  States."  Continental  Grain — 
where  Clarence  Palmby  now  la  a  vice  presi- 
dent— waa  the  major  beneficiary  of  the  sale. 

Another  USDA  gesture  affected  only  Car- 
glll. Carglll  did  not  have  a  contract  with 
Russia  for  all  of  the  corn  It  promised  to  sell 
when  It  bought  oata  and  barley  from  the 
government.  But  the  company  promised  to 
present  USDA  with  a  contract  for  purchase 
of  12  mlUlon  btishels  of  com — an  amoimt 
matching  the  figure  for  the  oats  and  barley 
purchased  from  USDA  by  Carglll — by  the  end 
of  1971. 

When  Carglll  failed  to  do  so,  the  Depart- 
ment granted  the  company  a  month's  exten- 
sion. Finally,  half  the  com  was  shipped  to 
Russia,  the  other  half  to  East  Germany. 

USDA's  generosity  knew  few  bonds  in  Its 
assistance  to  Carglll  and  Continental  In 
making  the  sales — generosity  that  may  not 
have  been  necessary.  Another  exporter,  Louis 
Dreyfus,  later  sold  the  USSR  50,000  metric 
tons  of  com  without  cheap  oats  and  barley. 

wheat:     who    CAKXSf 

Wheat  and  what  happens  to  it  Is  big  busi- 
ness. It  Is  a  source  of  Income  for  more  than  a 
million  farmers,  a  source  of  International  and 
domestic  political  machinations,  and  a  sig- 
nificant element  in  the  huge  enterprises  of 
a  handful  of  unknown  Init  powerful  com- 
panies— the  grain  trade. 

Wheat  Is  a  major  U.S.  crop  and  a  major 
export  product.  Some  1.3  million  farmers 
make  their  living  directly  from  growing 
wheat:  mllliana  of  other  Jobs  depend  on  it 
indirectly. 

What  generates  Income,  which  is  why 
there  are  those  who  care.  ITie  question  Is, 
who  gets  the  money?  USDA  is  usually  the 
arbiter.  The  contenders  are  grain  trade  cor- 
porations and  the  farmers  who  grow  wheat. 

THI  INTERNATIONAL  GRAIN  TRADE:  HmiNG  THEIR 
LIGHT    UNDER    A    BTTSHIX 

"The  big  rich  men  that  buys  your  crops 
have  organized.  They  organized  and  agreed 
that  they  wouldn't  give  you  a  fair  price  for 
nothing  you  raise.  Or  nothing  you  work  at. 
They  got  them  a  Union.  .  .  ." — Woodle 
Guthrie 

Grain  trade  companies  are  large,  diversified 
corporations  that  handle  and  export  wheat 
and  other  grains.  Most  are  privately  held 
corporations  with  so  few  stockholders  that 
they  don't  have  to  file  reports  with  the  Fed- 
eral Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
a  process  that  would  subject  their  opera- 
tions to  public  scrutiny. 

The  leaders  of  the  grain  trade  are  Archer 
Daniels  Midland  (ADM) ,  Bunge,  Carglll.  Con- 
tinental Grain,  Cook  Indxistrlee,  Louis  Drey- 
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fus  and  Peavey.  They  dominate  a  concen- 
trated Industry.  Continental  and  Carglll  to- 
gether handle  about  half  of  the  world's  grain 
shipments.  Six  exporters  handle  about  90  per 
cent  of  n.S.  wheat  exports,  according  to  one 
authority. 

Tlie  companies  dominate  more  than  sales. 
Six  grain  exporting  firms  owned  44  jjer  cent 
of  the  p>ort  grain  elevators  and  66  per  cent  of 
the  storage  capacity  In  major  U.S.  grain 
shipping  porta  in  1967. 

Controlling  this  storage  capacity  allows  the 
giant  grain  firms  to  collect  substantial  fees 
from  USDA  for  storing  and  handling  govern- 
ment-owned grain  (see  figure  1) . 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  offered  for 
why  so  few  outslzed  corp>oratlons  dominate 
the  grain  industry,  including  the  argument 
that  they  offer  economies  of  size.  The  USDA 
rationale  is.  generally,  that  giant  corporations 
are  most  effective  in  capturing  a  substantial 
share  of  world  markets  for  U.S.  trade. 

The  leading  members  of  the  grain  trade 
look  alike  at  first  glance,  but  under  cloee 
Inspection  there  are  differences  of  size, 
strength,  Interests  and  style. 

Carglll;  At  the  top  Is  Carglll,  a  firm  that 
for  the  past  century  quietly  has  become  per- 
haps the  nation's  largest  privately  held  cor- 
poration. 

CargUl's  sales  hit  $3  billion  in  fiscal  1972, 
according  to  some  reports,  and  at  leaat  $2 
billion  for  the  last  four  years.  A  multi- 
national conyjany,  Carglll  operates  In  36 
foreign  countries  and  sends  more  than  a 
fourth  of  its  Invested  capital  abroad.  By  its 
own  account,  Carglll  contributes  as  much  as 
$1  billion  in  a  single  year  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments — the  second  largest  corporate 
contributor. 

Carglll  runs  a  restaurant;  owns  ships; 
mines  rock  salt;  catches  fish;  manufactures 
chemicals;  raises  turkeys:  processes  chickens; 
runs  bargee,  towboats,  trucks  and  trains;  and 
sella  Insurance.  But  CarglU's  reign  in  grain 
Is  mainly  in  conveying:  Carglll  is  primarily 
a  handler  and  trader.  Ita  storage  capacity  Is 
estimated  at  over  180  mlUlon  bushels. 

The  Carglll  and  the  MacMlllan  families 
control  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany's stock.  Two  Cargfll  officers  have  re- 
ceived presidential  apjKDlntments  since 
Richard  Nixon  became  President.  Erwln 
Kelm.  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
Industrial  Pollution  Council.  Former  Carglll 
vice  president  William  Pearce  was  named 
deputy  special  representative  for  trade  by 
President  Ntxon. 

Continental:  By  selling  nearly  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  July, 
1972,  Continental  Grain  has  become  the  most 
visible  of  the  grain  firms. 

A  conservative  estimate  puts  Continental's 
salee  at  (3.6  billion.  Continental  is  large  and 
diversifying,  moving  from  the  shadows  of  the 
grain  trade  world  into  consumer  products. 
Continental's  structure  Is  autocratic  under 
Michel  Pribourg.  who  owns  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  stock. 

In  1966,  Continental  gained  control  of 
Allied  Mills,  a  manufacturer  of  livestock 
feed.  Allied  Mills  carried  Continental  out- 
side Its  traditional  lines  of  business  into  pet 
food,  leather  goods,  frozen  food  and  vertical 
Integration  of  broiler  and  hog  production. 

In  early  1970.  Continental  formed  Conti- 
nental Commodity  Services,  a  brokerage 
headquartered  In  Chicago. 

Continental's  latest  splurge  took  it  Into 
the  baking  business.  In  Decemt)er.  1971,  it 
acquired  Oroweat  Bakeries,  a  West  Coast  Op- 
eration dealing  In  specialty  breads  and  "nat- 
ural foods",  flour  and  cereal  products. 

Cook  Ind\i8trles:  Cook  Industries  Is  the 
grain  trade's  conglomerate,  a  far-reeKShlng 
amalgamation  of  businesses  with  little  In 
common.  Cook  is  In  termite  control,  grain 
and  cotton  merchandising,  flooring,  chemi- 
cals. Insurance  and  apartment  building. 
Sales  in  fiscal  1971  reached  $162  mUllon,  up 
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n  per  cent  from  the  year  before  and  almost 
double  196S's  aaies. 

Cook  la  essentially  a  Southern  operation. 
Oook  and  Co.  began  in  1919  as  a  cotton  mer- 
chandising partnership,  but  grain  is  increas- 
ingly important  to  it.  Since  1963  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  largest  grain  ex- 
porters. Cook's  deals  go  beyond  grain  and 
cotton  merchandising  to  agricultural  chemi- 
cals, fertilizers,  and  mixed  feed  distribution, 
and  soybean  and  cottonseed  processing.  Cook 
Is  a  public  corporation,  traded  on  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange  as  OKI. 

The  cc«npany  has  ties  to  Conservative 
Southern  Democrats.  Board  member  John 
Murchlaon  la  part  of  a  rich,  powerful  Texas 
family — supporters  of  John  Connally,  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen  and  Senator  John  Q.  Tower. 
He  was  among  the  rich  conservatives  at 
former  Treasury  Secretary  Connally's  first 
barbeque  for  President  Nixon. 

Bunge:  Bunge  Corporation,  with  VB.  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most 
privately  held  grain  trade  corporations.  It  la, 
by  one  account,  the  third  largest  grain  ship- 
per in  the  world.  Bunge  has  drawn  the  cloak 
of  secrecy  more  tightly  around  its  opera- 
tions than  the  others.  A  study  of  the  grain 
export  industry  in  the  X!B.  lists  Bunge  among 
four  top  exporters  of  UB.  grain — with  Carglll, 
Continental  and  Louis  Dreyfus. 

Bunge's  storage  capacity  Is  around  100 
million  bushels.  The  corporation  maintains 
offices  and  agents  in  80  foreign  countries. 
Bunge  has  sales  of  at  least  $800  million  and 
has  1,200  employees. 

Louis  Dreyfus:  Dreyfus 's  VB.  operation  in 
New  York  Is  a  member  of  the  worldwide 
Louis  Dreyfus  Group,  headquartered  in  Paris. 
Dreyfus  has  been  doing  b'usiness  toe  117  years. 
It  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  largest  grain  trading 
firm  in  the  world.  Louis  Dreyfiis's  activities 
in  the  United  States  have  been  limited  to 
traditional  grain  trade  business  for  the 
most  part,  though  the  firm  seems  to  be 
gearing  up  for  diversification.  In  Europe, 
Dreyfus  owns  a  shipping  fleet  of  more  than 
a  million  tons  under  French  and  British 
flags,  operates  ships  on  a  time  charger  basis, 
and  charters  ships  for  I'ts  own  activities  and 
for  clients.  In  1971  Dreyfua's  U.S.  salee 
volume  waa  $300  mUllon. 

Archer  Daniela  Midland  (ADM) :  Archer 
Daniels  Midland  ranks  sixth  or  aeventh  in  Its 
volume  of  grain  exported  from  the  United 
States.  It  ranks  192  among  the  500  largest 
Industrial  corporations  in  the  nation, 
according  to  1972  rankings.  Sales  for  the 
years  on  which  the  rating  Is  based  Jumped 
from  $443,383,663  In  fiscal  year  1970  to 
$669,799,615   In   fiscal    1971. 

ADM  is  the  nation's  largest  soybean 
processor  with  a  crushing  capacity  of  160 
million  povmds  and  an  oil  refining  capacity 
of  one  bUllon  pounds.  It  Is  the  largest  proc- 
essor of  btUk  finished  oil  in  the  U.S.  It  is 
the  nation's  third  largest  fiour  miller  and 
the  largest  barge  shipper  on  the  Mlssiaslppl 
River,  shipping  over  16  million  tons  of  raw 
and  procesed  commodities  in  an  average  year 
and  storing  more  than  70  million  biishels  of 
grain. 

In  1966r  Dwayne  and  Lowell  Andreas, 
brothers,  gained  controlling  interest  In 
ADM.  Dwayne  Andreas,  who  is  chairman  of 
ADM's  board,  plays  both  sides  of  the  political 
fence.  He  supported  his  friend  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey for  president  In  1972,  but  also  con- 
tributed to  the  RepuUican  presidential 
campaign.  Even  before  Humphrey's  defeat  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Mi8unl,  Andreas  was  contributing  to  the 
Nixon  campaign.  A  $25,000  contribution 
made  before  the  new  disclosure  act  law  on 
April  7,  1972,  became  public  when  it  ended 
up  in  the  bank  account  of  one  of  the  men 
indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  the 
burglary  of  the  Democratic  Party  hsMl- 
quarters. 

Peavey:  Peavey  Co.,  along  with  ADM  and 
four    other    industry    leaders,    account    for 
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nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  grain  sales, 
according  to  one  study.  Peavey  also  Is  a 
privately  held  firm,  and  thus  able  to  avoid 
public  notice.  It  la  Increasingly  vertically 
Integrated,  moving  into  consumer  products, 
and  operating  transportation  faeUitiea.  Like 
most  other  big  grain  oorporatlons,  Peavey  is 
in  the  futures  brokerage  business. 

Peavey 's  annual  sales  approach  $200  mil- 
lion. It  both  buys  from  and  sMls  to  farmers 
operating  elevators  and  farm  service  centers 
In  over  300  locations. 

MARKET    MUSCLE 

The  size  and  structure  of  these  seven 
corporations  suggest  market  power,  not  un- 
like political  power.  "Structural  naonopoly  la 
essentially  a  matter  of  probabilities."  econ- 
omist William  Shepherd  has  said.  The  grain 
trade  has  the  elements — Including  a  high 
degree  c^  concentration — that  make  it  pos- 
sible to  exert  market  muscle. 

Control  of  Information. — Grain  trade  lead- 
ership is  a  close-mouthed  bunch.  Five  of 
seven  of  the  top  compaxLles  are  privately- 
held  corporations.  Those  in  government  who 
deal  with  the  trade  respect  Its  privacy,  even 
the  bits  of  Information  considered  "public." 

Information  la  a  tool  tradera  use  to  make 
sales.  They  gather  It  energetically  and  guard 
It  jealously,  operating  communications  net- 
works of  a  size  and  expertise  hard  even  for 
the  government  to  match.  "Gathering  in- 
telligence on  the  daily  goings-on  around  the 
world  la  a  key  to  successful  grain  trading," 
said  a  sttxy  on  Continental  Grain.  "And  Con- 
tinental is  plugged  into  virtually  every  major 
foreign  government.  Its  listening  network 
Is  like  a  vast  news  agency  that  never  pub- 
lishes a  word.  It  is  so  good,  in  fact,  that 
members  of  the  VB.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  often  wine  and  dine  the  company's 
traders  to  pick  their  brains."  Carglll  haa  a 
similar  operation. 

Leading  grain  corporations  spend  a  lot  to 
learn  what  they  know.  It  la  hArd  for  a  new- 
comer to  break  Into  the  business  unless  It 
has  the  resources  and  the  connections  to 
play  catch-up  In  the  International  intelli- 
gence market. 

Directorthipa. — Officers  and  directors  of 
major  grain  trade  corporations  meet  face- 
to-face  ta  a  set  of  relationships  built  over 
the  years.  Most  Join  trade  asaocia-tlons  to 
promote  mutual  Interests.  There  are  corpo- 
rate relationships  as  well.  For  example,  the 
chief  executive  officer  or  ADM  once  was  a 
vice  president  of  Carglll,  as  was  a  former 
board  member  of  ADM's  bank.  PhlUp  H.  Mc- 
CauU,  executive  vice  president  of  Louis  Drey- 
fus Oocporation.  held  the  same  post  with 
Cook  Industries.  Prior  to  Joining  Oook,  he 
worked  for  Oarglll  in  Kansas  City  and  New 
York. 

Grain  trade  officials  from  ADM,  Peavey 
and  Cargill  all  serve  on  the  board  of  Soo 
Line  Railroad  Company. 

Access  to  Oapittl. — The  grain  trade  com- 
panies have  friends  who  are  bankers.  Peavey's 
former  board  chairman  was  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Cook's 
directors  interlock  with  the  boards  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Union 
PlEmters  National  Bank  of  Memphis.  Puget 
Sound  National  Bank.  First  National  Bank  of 
Dallas  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mem- 
phis. Cargill  shares  directors  with  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis  and  Northwest 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  ADM  has 
pe<q>le  on  the  boards  of  five  bemka. 

A  concentrated  market,  lack  of  informa- 
tion outaide  the  industry  about  what  goes 
on  Inside  the  industry,  diversification ,  inter- 
locking directorates  and  easy  access  to  cap- 
ital— it  adds  up  to  market  power.  In  the  grain 
trade,  the  largest  corporations  determine 
where  the  nxoney  goes. 

IT'S   AN    HONORABLE   THINO 

The  Other  claim  on  the  fruits  of  wheat 
farming  comes  from  the  wheat  grower,  about 
a  million  of  them  in  43  states. 
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Bay  Goldberg,  a  Harvard  professor  of  agri- 
business, summarized  the  problem.  Produc- 
tion is  up,  but  "the  increasing  yield  does  not 
offset  the  increase  in  production  coets;  there- 
fore, the  farmer  is  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment subsidies,  acreage  set-aside  incentives 
and  warehouse  income  from  on-farm  storacc 
to  make  a  proflt  from  wheat  production." 
Caught  in  the  cost-price  squeeze,  wheat 
growers  rely  on  farm  program  payments  for 
the  difference   between   loss  and   proflt. 

Wheat  pricea  are  an  index  of  the  grower's 
market  and  poUtical  power. 

Growers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
concerned.  Their  preoccupation  la  Income — 
but  they  also  worry  about  their  children, 
their  communltlaa,  the  cost  of  machinery, 
land  valuea,  whether  the  public  appreciatea 
their  work  and  the  futility  of  expansion  to 
keep  up  with  Increaaing  coets.  But  money  is 
the  real  issue. 

Six  wheat  growers  talked  to  the  Agribusi- 
ness Accountability  Project.  This  is  what 
they  said  about  their  lives.  Jobs  and  futures. 

"I've  been  farming  there  since  1960  or 
1961.  And  I  did  buy  a  combine' — a  new 
combine — right  after  I  started.  I  bought 
a  14-foot  Mlnneapolla  self-propelled  com- 
bine for  $6,600  brand  new.  And  I  was  get- 
ting $2.00  a  bushel  for  my  wheat.  Last  year. 
20  years  later,  in  1971,  I  bought  my  second 
new  combine.  This  happens  to  be  a  John 
Deere  770,  24-foot  cut  for  $24,000.  And  my 
market  price,  including  certificates  >  was  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel,  roughly.  Bo  I 
did  some  mathematics  and  I  said — $6,600  for 
a  14  foot  cut  is  $400  per  foot  (putting  this 
in  perspective ) .  OK,  now  that  seemed  all- 
right.  So  then  I  tot*  a  $24X)00  combine, 
24  foot.  $1,000  a  foot  $1.60  per  bushel.  And 
now  I  wonder  why  this  happens.  la  it  steel? 
Is  It  labor?  And  where  do  I  fit  into  the 
picture?  Thla  la  part  of  our  problem  when 
we  talk  about  equity,  parity  and  survival 
on    the    land." 

"I'm  In  the  process  of  reducing  my  opera- 
tions and  let  someone  else  buy  the  $20,000 
combines  and  this  and  that.  Becavise  we  Just 
can't  keep  up  with  It.  We  Just  spend  more 
than  we  take  In.  If  we  have  a  drought  .  .  . 
you  spend  two  or  three  thousand  or  more 
than  that  farming  it,  and  then  there's 
nothing  In  it.  You  J\ist  have  the  pleasure 
of  working  it  and  buying  some  high-powered 
machinery.  So  I'm  Just  in  the  process  of 
eliminating  that." 

"There  are  three  typee  of  farmers:  The 
fellow  that's  gone;  the  fellow  that's  making 
up  hla  mind  to  go;  and  the  fellow  that's 
expanding"  .  .  .  "Price  baalcally  is  the  prob- 
lem. They  say  down  here,  if  you  will  pro- 
duce more  and  take  less,  you  are  going  to 
make  more  money.  It  don't  work." 

"When  I  went  to  grade  school  In  the  late 
30's  and  the  early  30'8.  we  had  five  grade 
schools  here  with  a  total  of  over  160  kids  in 
the  schools.  Now  they're  all  consolidated  in- 
to one  school  district  and  they  have  11  kids 
In  these  six  families."  .  .  .  "There  is  Juat 
one  fellow  farming  there  who  waa  there  in 
1938,  when  I  began.  There  are  empty  houaee 
all  around.  There  are  farm  salea,  fellowa  go- 
ing out  of  btiainess  because  they're  foreclos- 
ing, auction  sales.  And.  I  wouler,  what's 
gonna  happen  to  the  town?  And  we  Just 
built  a  new  church"  .  .  .  "We  are  losing  a 
way  of  life."  "The  nearest  Implement  dealer 
to  me  was  80  mile*  away.  But  he  went  broke 
last  month,  I  saw  about  the  sale  in  the 
paper.  Now  it's  going  to  be  220  mUes  to  the 
nearest  dealer." 

They  talk  about  rural  development.  It's 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Unless 
something  Is  done  soon,  there  won't  be  any- 
one left  to  take  advantage  of  these  programs" 
.  .  .  "If  farmers  can  receive  a  fair  prloe,  well 
put  people  to  work."  .  .  .  "WeTe  going  to 
come  to  town.  And  "we're  not  soared  to  work. 


>  A  wheat  harvesting  machine. 

>  Price  support  payment. 
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WeYe  going  to  be  competing  with  these  peo- 
ple tn  town  for  tbetr  Job*.  Rlther  somebody's 
going  to  have  to  pMty  enough  money  to  get 
them  on  relief  tb»t  we've  knocked  out  of  a 
job.  or  If  we  can't  get  a  Job,  somebody's  going 
to  feed  ua.  Becatiae,  me-myself.  I  pride  my- 
self In  my  honesty.  But  If  somebody  don't 
bring  some  soup  for  me  and  my  family,  or  If 
somebody  dont  furnish  me  a  Job  that  I  can 
go  out  and  earn  an  honest  living  at,  I'm  going 
to  3te»l.  I  will  not  see  my  family  go  hungry." 

"The  United  States  has,  and  is  now.  help- 
ing other  countries  with  land  reform,  to  get 
the  land  back  Into  the  hands  of  ordinary 
people.  Here,  we're  going  the  other  way,  to 
where,  pretty  soon,  maybe  through  large 
farm  corporations  or  non-farm  oorpwratlons, 
our  land  will  be  controlled  by  maybe  one 
oer  cent  of  the  people.  And  then  when  that 
one  per  cent  comes,  you  can  see  that  there 
wont  be  too  long  tU  there  will  be  a  revolu- 
tion. And  then  well  have  land  reform." 

"I  love  farming.  I  love  producing  food  and 
fiber.  I  love  living  out  there.  I  love  driving 
a  tractor.  I  love  the  whole  theory  of  the 
thing.  If  we  can  Just  make  some  money." 

"I  think  we're  doing  an  honorable  thing." 


SENATOR  LEN  B.  JORDAN 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    ICXNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Lkn  B.  JoaoAif . 

Senator  Jordan's  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gresa  is  deeply  regretted  in  the  Senate 
and  by  the  people  of  Idaho.  I  Join  with 
his  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
In  wishing  him  a  fond  farewell. 

I  know  that  when  he  returns  to  the 
great  State  of  Idaho,  he  will  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  as  a  political 
leader  and  as  an  effective  advocate  for 
the  people  of  his  State.  We  will  be  hear- 
ing from  him  and  welcoming  his  counsel. 

Throughout  his  political  career — as  a 
member  of  the  Idaho  Legislature,  as 
Governor  and  as  Senator — Len  Jordan 
has  served  his  people  well.  They  can  be 
proud  of  his  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

Senator  Jordait  served  in  the  Senate  in 
a  maimer  of  which  both  he  and  this  body 
can  be  proud.  He  Is  known  widely  for  his 
diligence  and  selfiess  work  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  for  his  leadership  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
both  committees  being  of  highest  im- 
portance to  Idaho. 

Senator  Jordan  will  be  remembered 
here  for  many  accomplisiiments.  But  I 
wish  to  refer  m  particular  to  his  key  role 
in  defeating  the  effort  to  imdermine  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  through  a  so- 
called  "spending  celling"  during  con- 
sideration of  the  debt  limit  bill.  I  worked 
closely  with  Senator  Jordan  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  can  relate  to  my  colleagues  the 
Senator's  very  deep  feelings  that  no 
President — Republican  or  Democrat — 
should  ever  have  the  power  of  an  item 
veto  over  congressional  appropriations. 

Senator  Jordan  had  the  determination 
and  the  courage  to  work  with  Senators 
from  both  parties  to  insure  that  Congress 
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authority  in  the  name  of  the  people  was 
not  eroded. 

After  his  compromise  amendment  was 
deleted  in  conference.  Senator  Jordan 
came  back  from  Idaho  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  to  make  sure  that  the 
Senate  would  not  give  in  to  the  House 
and  unwisely  give  the  executive  branch 
an  item  veto.  Despite  strong  pressures 
for  Senator  Jordan  to  change  his  vote, 
he  stood  his  ground. 

All  Americans  can  be  grateful  for  his 
Independence  of  mind  and  his  courage — 
on  the  debt  limit  legislation  and  in  so 
many  of  his  activities  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jordan  has  served  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Senate.  He  has  brought 
honor  to  himself,  his  family,  his  State, 
and  our  country. 


JOHN  W.  BYRNES 


,        HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

,   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Byrnm  who  is  retir- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  92d  Congress  after 
28  years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Byrnxs'  gift  of  leadership  has 
accompanied  him  throughout  his  long 
and  outstanding  career.  While  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Senate  and  in  less  than 
4  years  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  ma- 
jority floor  leader. 

In  the  n.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
John  W.  Byrnes  has  served  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  important  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  In  this  position, 
John  has  applied  his  great  expertise  in 
revenue  matters  to  some  of  the  most  vital 
pieces  of  legislation  of  our  time.  His  hard 
work  and  his  leadership  in  this  vital  posi- 
tion has  benefited  all  Americans. 

For  many  Members,  membership  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
be  enough.  But  John  Byrnes  has  shared 
his  abilities  through  service  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Expenditures. 

His  leadership  has  also  been  made 
available  to  his  party  by  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee 
for  several  years  and  in  many  other 
capacities. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  this 
great  American  and  outstanding  public 
servant.  I  wish  him  good  health  and 
much  happiness  in  the  years  ahecui. 


YELLEN  AOAINST  HICKEL 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or   OKtAHOICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  bring  to 
the  attenticRi  of  the  Senate  a  recent  de- 
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clsloD  filed  on  October  2, 1972,  in  the  UB. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  California.  The  decision  of  the  court 
as  set  forth  in  the  opinion  by  Judge 
Murray  reaffirms  the  decision  made  in 
November  of  1971  in  the  case  of  Yellen 
against  Hickel.  This  is  indeed  an  his- 
toric ruling  which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Imperial  Valley.  I  ask  con- 
sent that  Judge  Murray's  decision  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 

District  of  California] 

OmaoK:  Civil  No.  69-124 — IIwlat 

Ben  Tellen.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  vs.  Walter  J. 
Hickel,  Individually  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  et  al..  Defendants.  W.  E.  Jacobs,  et 
al..  Intervening  Landowners. 

Plaintiffs  brought  this  suit  seeking  a  writ 
of  mandamus  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enforce  Section  5  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Law  of  1902.^  On  November  23,  1971,  a 
partial  summary  Judgment  was  Issued 
against  the  federal  government,'  the  Initial 
defendants  in  the  suit.  The  landowners  of 
Imperial  VaUey,  beUevlng  that  their  Inter- 
ests were  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
government,  requested  and  were  granted 
permission  to  Intervene  on  their  own  behalf. 
A  full  trial  on  the  merits  was  then  held.  All 
parties  have  submitted  post-trial  briefs  and 
the  court  has  reconsidered  Its  partial  sum- 
mary Judgment.  Now,  In  light  of  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  produced  at  trial,  the 
court  reaffirms  Its  partial  summary  Judg- 
ment and  makes  its  ffnal  determination. 

The  Issues  being  reconsidered  are :  ( 1 )  the 
issues  of  standing  and  res  Judicata,  (2)  the 
scope  of  Section  5  of  the  1902  Reclamation 
Act  (the  residency  requirement),  (3)  the 
effect  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  B.CJJV.)  on 
the  Imperial  VaUey,  (4)  the  rule  of  Udall  v. 
Tallman.  380  UJ3.  1  (1966)  which  requires 
deference  to  longstanding  administrative 
constructions,  and  (6)  the  eq\ial  protection 
argument. 

BTAMDIMO    AND    KXS    JimXCATA 

The  plaintiffs  In  this  suit  do  have  an  In- 
terest in  having  Section  5  residency  require- 
ment enforced.  Section  5  is  directed  specif- 
ically to  the  provision  of  water  for  settlement 
of  Individuals  upon  the  land.  The  plaintiffs, 
residents  of  Imperial  Valley,  are  clearly  with- 
in the  general  zone  of  Intereet  that  Is  sought 
to  be  protected  by  this  legislation.'  Land- 
owner defendants  would  have  the  court  be- 
lieve that  only  those  "directly"  affected  have 
standing  and  that,  conveniently,  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  will  be  "directly"  affected. 
Obviously  the  landowners,  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  are  not  going 
to  press  for  enforcement  of  Section  6.  If  the 
plaintiffs  are  not  granted  standing  to  bring 
this  suit,  the  Department  of  Interior  will  In 
effect  be  given  a  license  to  disregard  the  law. 
as  weU  as  an  Immunity  from  challenges  by 
the  Intended  beneficiaries  of  the  legislation 
in  question.' 

The  decision  of  Hewes  v.  All  Persons'^  de- 
cided by  the  Superior  Court  for  Iny)erlal 
County  Ls  not  res  Judicata  as  to  this  cause 
of  action.  The  case  was  originally  com- 
menced to  confirm  the  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Irrigation  District 
for  the  authorization  of  the  execution  of 
the  contract  with  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  a  landowner  In  the  District. 
Charles  Malan,  filed  an  action  in  the  same 
ooxirt  to  enjoin  the  District  from  expending 
any  more  money  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
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tract.  Malan  alleged  the  Invalidity  of  the 
contract,  In  part,  because  of  Malan's  con- 
tention that  Section  5  of  the  Heclaunatlon 
Law  of  1902  would  apply  under  the  contract 
and  control  over  Its  terms,  thus  taking,  with- 
out compensation,  his  water  right*  for  all  of 
his  land  In  excess  of  IBO  acree. 

The  Malan  action  was  consolidated  with 
the  District's  oortflrmatloo  action.  On  July 
1.  1933,  Jtfdgment  was  entered  confirming 
the  validity  of  the  contract.  In  Its  opinion 
the  court  held  that  Section  6  of  the  Reclama- 
tion  liBw    did    not   apply   to    the   contract. 

43  X7.S.C.  5  511  •  gives  the  state  courts  the 
power  to  confirm  "proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  district  for  the  authorization  of  the 
execution  of  the  contract  with  the  United 
States."  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  court 
la  delineated  by  this  statute.  The  statute 
confers  no  Jurisdiction  ilpon  the  state  court 
to  decide,  as  was  done  in  Hewes  v.  All  Persons, 
whether  Section  14  of  the  B.CP.A.  ("reclama- 
tion law  shall  govern  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance")  incorporates  Sec- 
tion 5's  acre  and  residency  llmttatlons.  The 
precise  question  of  whether  the  term  "con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance"  In- 
cludes the  delivery  provisions  of  Section  5 
has  been  decided  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  Ivanhoe  Irrigation  District 
V.  Mccracken,  397  U.S.  275  (1987),  and  the 
decision  is  contrary  to  the  dicta  in  Hewes, 
supra. 

Plaintiffs  are  not  estopped  by  a  decision 
rendered  at  a  time  when  plaintiffs  surely 
would  not  have  been  granted  standing  to 
contest  the  issue.  Nor  are  they  estopjjed  by 
a  state  coiui;  decision  which  is  contrary  to 
a  subsequent  Supreme  Court  determination 
of  the  question. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  Section  5 
applies  to  the  Imperial  Valley  Involves  Inter- 
pretation of  a  federal  statute  and  is  therefore 
a  federal  question.  Federal  courts  are  not 
bound  by  a  state  court  precedent  on  federal 
questions. 

"It  was  upon  a  determination  of  a  federal 
question,  therefore,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  rested  Its  conclusion  that  by 
Sec.  10.  sales  to  poet  exchanges  were  not 
exempted  from  the  tax.  Since  this  determina- 
tion of  a  federal  question  was  by  a  state 
court,  we  are  not  bound  by  it."  Standard  Oil 
Co.  V.  Johnson,  316  UJ3.  481.  483  (1941).  See 
also  20  Am.  Jur.  Courts  §  222. 

TKK  scoFX  or  fiXCnON  5 

Landowner  defendants  along  with  the  gov- 
ernment contend  that  Section  S  does  not 
apply  In  a  situation  in  which  there  has  been 
no  "sale",  nor  does  it  apply  In  a  situation 
where  an  "Irrigation  district"  is  Involved  In 
lieu  of  "individual  landowners" — the  term 
used  In  Section  6.  Also,  they  contend  that 
Section  6  Imposes  only  a  threshold  require- 
ment; not  a  durational  requirement.  A 
"threshold"  requirement  would,  in  effect, 
be  an  Initial  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  a 
water  right  as  herein  defined.  The  require- 
ment would  terminate  upon  granting  of  a 
water  right  rather  than  continuing  on  in 
duration.  The  suggested  threshold  periods 
are  either  five  years  or  the  period  of  time 
needed  for  the  irrigation  district  to  repay 
the  government  for  its  capital  investmeat 
In  the  irrigation  project  (the  year  2002  in 
the  case  of  the  Imperial  VaUey  Irrigation 
District) . 

WfMt  U  a  "Sale" 

The  United  Stetee  Supreme  Oourt  has  an- 
swered both  of  the  questions  piosM  by  Isrnd- 
owners  In  its  dMlslon  of  Ivanhoe  v.  Itc- 
Oracken.,  avpra.  The  question  before  the 
court  in  Ivanhoe  involved  the  application  of 
the  160  acre  limitation  of  Section  6  to  in- 
dividual landowners  in  Central  Valley.  The 
IvanKoe  case  differs  from  this  case  only  In 
that  it  involves  the  160  acre  limitation  of 
Section  5  rather  than  the  residency  requlre- 
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ment.  The  case  is  analogous  In  that  It  in- 
volves a  "district"  and  in  that  the  "no  sale" 
pr<^ilbltlon  pertains  to  both  the  acreage  and 
the  residency  requirements. 

The  landowners  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  Congress  has  reenacted  the  acreage  limi- 
tation many  times  while  falling  to  mention 
the  residency  requirement.^  Landowners 
would  have  the  court  believe  that  this  his- 
tory of  reenactment  of  the  acreage  limitation 
explains  the  Supreme  Court's  holding  in 
Ivanhoe.  In  support  of  their  specious  rea- 
soning, the  landowners  quote  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  when  he  alludes  to  "Sec.  5  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902,  as  reenacted  in  Sec. 
4<  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustments  Act  ot 
1926."  •  Were  the  landowners'  attorneys  to 
read  the  substance  of  Justice  Clark's  opinion 
rather  than  his  mere  paraphrasing  of  coun- 
sel's argument,  they  would  find  that  the 
decision  turned  on  the  1902  Act  alcme,  thus 
vitiating  the  import  landovmers  attach  to 
the  Acts  of  1912  and  1926.»  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Ivanhoe  held  the  160  acre  limita- 
tion applicable  to  the  Central  Valley  even 
though  the  only  "sale"  Involved  consisted 
of  a  contract"  between  the  irrigation  com- 
pany and  the  government  by  which  the  ir- 
rigation district  agreed  to  repay  the  con- 
struction costs  of  the  project.  The  Imperial 
VaUey  has  a  contract  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment easentiaUy  the  same  as  the  one  in 
Ivanhoe.  The  "sale"  to  the  Imperial  Valley 
Irrigation  District  Is  the  same  as  the  "sale" 
to  the  Ivanhoe  Irrigation  District.  Section  5 
was  found  applicable  to  the  Ivanhoe  Irriga- 
tion District  and  should  be  equaUy  applicable 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  contract. 

"DistTicts"  as  against  "Individual 
Landowners" 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Ivanhoe  held  that 
"where  a  particular  project  has  been  exempt- 
ed (from  reclamation  law)  because  of  its 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways made  such  exemptions  by  express  en- 
actment"." Finding  no  specific  exemption, 
the  court  applied  Section  S  to  the  Central 
Valley  landowners  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  landowners  had  formed  a  "district"  and 
Section  6  makes  no  mention  of  "districts". 
This  holding  is  completely  compatible  with 
the  poUcy  of  Section  6  as  seen  by  the  court : 

"The  policy  as  declared  by  the  Congress 
has  been  one  requiring  that  the  benefits 
therefrom  be  made  available  to  the  largest 
number  of  people,  consistent,  of  course,  with 
the  public  good.  This  poUcy  has  been  ac- 
complished by  limiting  the  quantity  of  land 
In  a  single  ownership  to  which  project  water 
might  be  applied."" 

Residency,  the  companion  requirement  of 
the  160  acre  limitation,  wUl  also  further  the 
policy  of  making  the  benefits  from  the  act 
available  to  the  largest  number  of  people. 
The  formation  of  "districts"  Is  merely  for 
administrative  expediency.  It  is  not  meant 
to  thwart  the  policy  of  Section  5. 
"Durational  or  threshold" 

Section  5  does  not  limit  residency  to  a 
threshold  requirement  as  defined  supra,  ptages 
4-6.  To  so  limit  it,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Recleimation  Law.  No  con- 
ceivable purpose  would  be  served  by  freeing 
the  landowners  from  this  requirement  after 
they  have  acquired  the  immense  benefits  of 
the  federal  subsidy.  The  law  was  not  in- 
tended to  provide  supplemental  Income  to 
former  residents  who  have  returned  to  San 
Dlego,  Burbank  and  other  locations  far  re- 
moved from  the  Reclamation  project.  Accord- 
ingly, the  residency  requirement  should  not 
be  waived  upon  final  payment  of  construc- 
tion coats  of  the  project.  Such  a  practice 
would  reduce  the  statutory  limitations  to  a 
mere  sham.  Section  6  would  then  be  nothing 
more  than  a  financial  test  taUored  to  suit  the 
more  afBuent  who  can  afford  to  accelerate 
their  payments,  move  off  the  project  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  a  federal  subsidy.'*  The 
policy  of  the  Reclamation  Law  wlU  best  be 
advanced  by  im{>osing  a  durational  residency 
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requirement  upon  recipients  of  water  from 
federal  projects,  even  after  the  constraotlon 
costs  have  been  paid. 

A  durational  residency  requirement  to  the 
receipt  of  water  does  not  fl;  In  the  face  of 
the  "water  right"  concept.  A  water  right 
is  not  as  inviolable  as  a  fee  simple  In  hand. 
The  holder  of  a  water  right  does  not  own 
any  water,  he  merely  holds  a  right  to  the 
"use"  of  that  water.  The  use  of  the  water, 
can  be,  and  most  always  is,  subject  to  state 
and  federaUy  imposed  conditions.  For  exam- 
ple, most  state  water  rights  are  conditioned 
on  their  being  put  to  a  "beneficial  use."  If 
they  are  not  put  to  a  beneficial  use.  they  can 
be  forefelted. 

An  approprlatlve  water  right  is  a  usufruc- 
tiiary  right."  The  holder  of  the  right  has  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  a  thing  (water)  the 
property  of  which  Is  vested  in  another  (the 
state).  Headers  of  land  patents,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  fes  simple  titles  vested  in  them. 
State  imposed  conditions  present  a  much 
greater  constitutional  p>roblem  in  the  context 
of  land  holdings  than  In  the  context  of  water 
rights  because  of  the  situs  of  the  title.  This 
is  basically  why  water  rights  lend  themselves 
to  the  continued  Implementation  ot  reclama- 
tion poUcy.  A  water  right,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  privilege,''  can  be  made  condl- 
Lioiiai  upon  continued  residence.  Such  a 
durational  requirement  would  not  be  possible 
with  land,  however.  It  woiUd  be  contrary  to 
the  vesting  of  a  fee  simple  title.  This  ex- 
plains the  use  of  "threshold"  reqxilrements 
with  land  patents.  Once  the  threshed  re- 
quirement is  met.  the  conditions  cease  and 
the  title  vests  in  the  entryman.  The  land- 
owners faU  to  make  this  distinction  between 
land  and  water  rights  when  they  cite  the 
SmaU  Tract  Act  of  1960  ftrirt  the  Farm  Unit 
Exchange  Act  of  1963  as  being  examples  of 
Congress'  intent  that  residency  be  only  a 
threshold  requirement  to  receipt  of  water. 
These  two  Acts  deal  with  land,  not  water. 
Consequently,  they  are  not  persuasive  a«  to 
Section  6  being  durational  or  threshold.  They 
are,  however,  indicative  of  Congress'  intent  to 
benefit  only  'residents"  of  the  lant.."  They 
reaffirm  the  basic  poUcy  ot  the  Reclamation 
Law." 

THX  BOITUIKK  CANTOW  PaOJCCT  ACT 

The  landowners  claim  that  the  B.CP.A. 
precludes  any  application  of  Section  6  to  the 
Imperial  VaUey.  For  support  they  rely  eeeen- 
tlaUy  on  Section  14  of  the  B.CP.A.  which 
states:  "general  reclamation  law  shaU  govern 
the  construction,  operation  and  man&genaent 
except  as  otherwise  provided."  and  Sections 
6.  6  and  IS  which  incorporate  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  which  In  turn  recognlzps 
"present  perfected  rtghU."  »»  It  is  the  position 
of  the  governnxent  that  reclamation  projects 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  B.C. P. A.  are  gov- 
erned by  Section  46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjust- 
ments Act  of  1996,  43  UJ3.0.  423(e).  TTie 
Omnibus  Adjustments  Act  carries  forth  the 
acreage  limitation  but  makes  no  mention  of 
the  residency  requirement. 

Landowners  point  out  that  Section  14  re- 
fers to  "construction,  operation  and  manage- 
ment." No  reference  l«  made  to  "delivery." 
Section  6.  however,  is  aimed  at  "delivery." 
The  landowners  reason  that  Section  5  Is. 
therefore,  not  Incorporated  by  Section  14  of 
the  B.CJ».A.  In  light  of  the  Ivanhoe  case, 
atipra,  their  argument  must  fall. 

The  Iwnhoe  case  dealt  with  the  Central 
VaUey  Project  in  Calif wiilA.  The  language 
of  the  Central  VaUey  Project  Act"  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  Section  14  of  the  B.CJ'Ji.. 
i.e.  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the 
reclamation  law  shaU  govern  the  "ooBstruc- 
tion.  operation  and  management".  In  flrming 
that  the  160  acre  limitation  appUed  to  Cen- 
tral Valley  contracts,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Ivanhoe  found  that  the  water  deUvery  pro- 
visions of  Section  6  were  Included  within  the 
ambit  of  "construction,  operation  and  man- 
agement" as  .used  In  the  Central  VaUey  Proj- 
ect Act.  The  same  must  hold  true  for  the  In- 
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corporation    statute     (Ssctlon    14)     of    tb« 
B.C.P.A. 

Both  (lef«&(Unta  ilandowaers  &a<l  the  gov- 
ermnent)  thea  contead  that  Section  1  of 
vhe  B.C.P.A.  f&lls  within  the  except  aa  other- 
wise provided"  language  of  Section  14.  3ec- 
Uon  1  states  that  no  "charge"  shall  be  made 
for  water.  This,  defendants  claim,  runs 
contra  to  the  "sale"  language  of  Section  5 
and  thus  precludes  Incorporation  of  Section 
5.  Defendants  misconstrue  the  term  "sale". 
Section  5  must  be  read  In  conjunction  with 
Section  4.  Former  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  Pranit  Barry,  suggested  that  a 
reading  of  the  two  sections  together  reveals 
that  the  "sale"  Is  not  a  commercial  transac- 
tion. Rather.  "Sections  4  and  5  disclose  a 
scner  .e  by  which  all  participants  In  a  project 
share  Its  cost"  ■>  by  contracting  to  repay,  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  the  government 
expense  of  constructing  the  project,  i.e.  the 
capital  outlay.  There  is  no  Inherent  Incon- 
sistency between  Section  3  of  the  1S)02  Act 
and  SecUon  1  of  the  B.C.P-A.  wblob  would 
prevent  Section  14  of  the  B.CJ'.A.  from  In- 
corporating the  residency  requirement. 

TRX    COIX>&AI>0    BlVn    COMPACT 

Landowners  next  contention  la  that  the 
B.C.PA.  states  m  S3  6.  8  and  13  that  the 
storage.  deUvery  and  uie"  of  Irrtgatlon  water 
shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  the 
Colorado  River  Compact."  Article  Vm  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  says: 

Present  Perfected  Right*  to  the  beneficial 
'jse  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  System  are 
unimpaired  by  this  Compact.  Whenever  stor- 
age capacity  of  5.000.000  acre  feet  shall  have 
oeen  provided  .  .  .  such  rights  .  .  .  shall  attach 
to  and  be  satisfied  from  water  that  may  be 
stored." 

Landowners  reason  that  they  were  owners 
of  perfected  water  rights  and  that  manda- 
tory satisfaction  of  those  rights  Is  incom- 
patible with  denial  of  water  because  of  a 
landowner's  place  of  residence.  This  argu- 
ment falls  for  any  one  and  all  of  four  reasons. 

To  begin  with,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  Landowners  were  owners  of  perfected 
water  rights  ae  of  IBM,  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact,  The  stipulation  of  facts  and 
the  landowners"  Sxhlblt  itl  reveal  that  the 
landowners  flled  water  right  claims  to  the 
Colorado  River  prior  to  1900.  In  1803.  the 
Hanlon  heading  intake  in  California  became 
clogged  with  sUt."  The  landowners,  at  this 
time,  were  also  having  trouble  with  the  newly 
formed  Bureau  of  Reclamation  whose  engi- 
neers had  attacked  the  California  Develop- 
ment Company's  right  to  take  water  fl-om 
the  Colorado, =»  a  navigable  river.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Congreea,  prlca-  to  the  B.C.P.A.. 
ever  authorized  the  Imperial  VaUey  land- 
owners to  use  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Colorado.  The  landowners  then  attempted  to 
:iklrt  the  problem  by  requesting  Congreae  to 
declare  the  Colorado  to  be  non-navigable 
and  thus  beyond  federal  jurisdiction.  Con- 
gress rejected  this  request." 

As  a  result  of  the  ailt  problem  and  Recla- 
mation's challenge,  the  California  Develop- 
ment Company  apparently  turned  to  Mexico 
for  Its  dlveralona.*  Tnere  is  no  evidence  that 
the  landowners,  the  California  Development 
Company,  or  the  Imperial  Valley  Irrigation 
District  ever  diverted  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado In  the  United  States  after  1908.  Al- 
though we  make  no  facttial  finding  In  this 
regard,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the 
authorlKtng  of  the  AU-Amerlcan  Canal,  the 
landowners  were  still  relying  on  Mexican  wa- 
ter rtghte — not  perfected  American  rights." 

Secondly,  assuming  the  landowners  do  have 
perfected  United  SUtes  water  rights,  they 
are  free  to  make  use  of  those  water  rights, 
i.e..  they  are  free  to  make  use  of  their  orig- 
inal diversions  in  lieu  of  using  B.CP.A. 
water.  However,  if  the  landowners  opt  to  use 
B.CJ».A.  water,  they  must  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  delivery.  The  B.C.P.A.  recognition 
given  to  "present  perfected  rights"  Is  a  Um- 
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Ited  recognition.  Holders  of  perfected  rights, 
choosing  to  use  B.C.P.A.  water  must,  like 
everyone  else,  comply  wttb  the  acreage  and 
residence  requirements  of  the  Reclamation 
Law. 

The  superior  navigation  easement  ol  tbe 
United  States  precludes  private  ownership 
of  the  water  or  Its  flow  In  a  navigable 
stream."  Non-recognltlon  of  private  usufruc- 
tuary rights  Is  limited  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  national  govern- 
ment in  tbe  exercise  of  the  navigation  power. 
Within  that  relationship,  whatever  rights  ex- 
ist, exist  by  the  grace  of  Congress.-"  The  feder- 
al government  is  at  liberty  to  acknowledge 
private  usufructuary  rights;  likewise  it  can 
impose  whatever  conditions  It  wishes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  United  States  Supreme  Court  told 
the  members  of  the  Ivanhoe  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict that  if  they  choae  not  to  comply  with 
tbe  acreage  limitation,  they  would  have  to 
turn  to  existing  water  supplies  since  the  ex- 
cess land  law  applies  to  private  land  within  a 
federal  reclamation  project  without  regard  to 
whether  those  lands  are  covered  by  valid 
water  rights  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
project.-"  Similarly,  if  the  Imperial  Valley 
landowners  wish  to  evade  tbe  strictures  of 
tbe  reclamation  law,  they  are  free  to  turn 
to  their  water  rights  which  allegedly  existed 
prior  to  the  B.CJ>.A.,^  regardless  of  whether 
those  rights  are  at  Hanlon  beading  in  Cali- 
fornia or  below  the  border,  in  Mexico. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  evidence  before  the 
court  that  the  landowners  ever  complied  with 
tbe  decree  in  Anzona  v.  Calif.,  376  UB.  340 
(1964).  The  decree  requires  tbe  landowners, 
through  the  state  of  Cedlfomla,  to  submit 
their  water  claims  to  Colorado  River  Water 
and  have  them  acknowledged  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.-^  The  Supreme  Court  has 
preempted  the  question  of  perfected  rights 
In  tbe  Colorado.  The  lower  courts  should  not 
attempt  a  determination  of  this  issue. 

Finally,  and  tbe  government  is  in  total 
agreement  with  this  reason,  pre-project  water 
rights  are  Irrelevant  because  It  need  only  be 
shown  that  the  Imi>erlal  Irrigation  District 
Is  deriving  a  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  gov- 
ernment facility  for  reclamation  law  to  be 
applicable.  Therefore,  even  If  landowners 
comply  with  the  Arizona  v.  California  decree 
and  have  their  rights  acknowledged,  they  wlU 
still  have  to  comply  with  tbe  reclamation 
law. 

EQtTAL    PROTECTION 

The  landowners  raise  a  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Ek]ual  Protection  argument  claiming 
that  a  durational  residency  requirement 
would  penalize  their  constitutionally  protect- 
ed right  to  travel.  Landowners  cite  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson,  394  UJ3.  618  (1969),  and  Dunn  v. 
Blumstein,  406  U.S.  330  (1973),  to  support 
tbelr  contention.  This  court  finds  that  tbe 
landowners  do  not  fall  within  the  sc(^>e  of 
tbe  Shapiron  and  Dunn's  boldlngs. 

The  Shapiro  and  Dunn  cases  both  involve 
sltviatlons  wherein  a  person  has  moved  into 
a  jiuisdlctlon  and  has  been  denied  the  rights 
and /or  privileges  enjoyed  by  tbe  established 
residents  of  that  jurisdiction.  Neither  case 
deals  with  persons  who  move  out  of  a  juris- 
diction and  who  are  then  denied  the  rights 
or  privileges  of  that  jurisdiction.  Shapiro  and 
Dunn  involved  laws  which  discriminate  be- 
tween old  and  new  residents."  The  two  cases 
say  nothing  about  laws  which  dlscrlmina'te 
between  residents  and  non-residenta  as  Sec- 
tion 5  does.  This  is  a  permissible  classifica- 
tion. The  logical  extreme  of  landowners'  posi- 
tion would  allow  a  person  who  once  resided 
In  Imperial  VaUey  to  change  his  address  to 
New  York,  for  example,  and  yet  still  enjoy 
tbe  benefits  of  tbe  Imperial  Valley's  voting 
and  welfare  laws.  Such  a  proposition  is  un- 
tenable. 

THE    STOf    or   TALXMAM   AGAINST   T7DALL 

It  was  Stated  In  this  court's  pre-trial 
summary  judgment.  336  F.  Supp.  200,  208 
(1971) :   "We  cannot  accept  tbe  contention 
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that  administrative  rulings,  such  as  those 
here  relied  on,  can  thwart  tbe  plain  purpose 
of  a  valid  law.  As  to  estoppel.  It  is  enough  to 
repeat  that  the  United  States  Is  neither 
bound  nor  estopped  by  acts  of  its  officers  or 
agents  in  entering  Into  an  arrangement  or 
agreecient  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  what  tbe 
law  djes  not  sanction  or  permit."  United 
States  V.  San  Francisco,  310  U.S.  16,  31-33 
(1939).  citing  Utah  Power  and  Light  Co.  v. 
United  States,  343  UJ3.  389,  400.  Although 
landowners  claim  that  they  have  not  made 
an  estoppel  argiunent,  they  persistently  raise 
the  Issues  of  "economic  injury"  and  "reli- 
ance" which  are,  in  essence,  estop{>el  argu- 
oients.  Hie  principles  of  equitable  eetop{>el. 
however,  cannot  be  applied  to  deprive  the 
public  of  tbe  protection  of  a  statute  because 
of  the  non-feasance  of  public  officials.  The 
rtUe  of  Tallman,  supra,  requiring  deference  to 
longstanding  administrative  Interpretation, 
does  not  apply  to  the  facts  of  this  case.  Tall- 
man  dealt  with  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
ministrative regulation.  Section  5,  far  from 
being  an  administrative  regulation.  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  national  p>ollcy.  "Sec.  5,  tbe  pro- 
visions of  which,  as  we  shall  see.  have  been 
national  policy  for  over  half  a  century." 
Ivantioe,  supra,  at  292.  In  Tallman,  tbe  un- 
derlying statute  behind  tbe  regiUatlon  left 
discretion  in  tbe  Secretary  to  refuse  to  Issue 
leasee."  There  is  no  such  leeway  In  Section  5. 
Its  language  is  znuidatory.  not  discretionary. 

There  Is  no  one  consistent  administrative 
interpretation  of  Section  5  which  would 
warrant  application  of  the  Tallman  rule. 
Over  the  years,  the  Interpretations  of  Section 
5  have  been  very  much  in  conflict.  The  land- 
owners rely  upon  the  Wilbur  letter;  "  Heiees 
V.  All  Persons,  supra;  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Water  Resources."  The  plain- 
tiffs rely  on  Solltlctor  Barry's  opinion  »• 
as  well  as  Solicitor  Harper's  opinion."  As  a 
consequence  of  these  conflicts,  this  court 
must  look  at  the  law  Itself  and  Interpret  It 
consistently  with  the  Supreme  Court's  bold- 
lngs tn  ArizoTui  v.  California  and  Ivanhoe 
Irrigation  District  v.  McCracken,  supra. 

Plaintiffs  are  hereby  ortiered  to  prepare 
an  order  and  mandate  in  compliance  with 
the  court's  findings  herein. 

Done  and  dated  this  27th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1972. 

W.  D.  MtTREAT, 

Senior  U.S.  District  Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

» 43  U.S.C.  I  431.  No  right  to  the  use  of 
water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall  be 
sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  any  one  landowner,  and  no 
such  sale  shall  be  made  to  any  landowner 
unless  he  be  an  actual  txina  flde  resident  on 
such  land,  or  occupant  thereof  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  said  land,  and  no  such 
right  shall  permanently  attach  until  all  pay- 
ments therefor  are  made.  June  17,  1902.  S  5, 
32  Stat.  389. 

^  Yellen  v.  Hlckel.  335  P.  Supp.  200  (1971). 

'  Judge  Schwartz,  who  originally  was  sitting 
on  this  case,  denied  tbe  government -defend- 
ant's motion  to  dismiss  for  lack  of  standing. 
A  written  order  was  signed  June  30,  1970.  In 
ruling  that  the  plaintiffs  have  standing, 
Judge  Schwartz  said:  "Without  prejudging 
tbe  results  of  the  lawsuit.  It  does  appear  to 
me  that  the  Plaintiffs  in  this  case  do  have  an 
Interest  of  some  kind  In  having  the  law  en- 
forced— that  is,  the  residency  requirement 
enforced.  It  may  be  that  in  tbe  end  tbelr 
Interest  will  not  be  served  by  the  result  that 
they  hope  for.  Nevertheless,  they  do  have  an 
Interest.  They  saem  to  come  within  the  gen- 
eral zone  of  the  Interest  that  Is  sought  to  be 
protected  by  tbe  legislation.  Tbe  legislation 
seems  directed  sjjeclflcally  to  tbe  provision 
of  water  for  settlement  of  individuals  directly 
upon  the  land.  So  U;  will  be  tbe  ruling  of  the 
coiurt  that  tbe  Pl&lotlffs  do  have  standing 
to  prosecute  this  aotlon,  and,  accordingly, 
tbe  Motion  to  Dismiss  for  lack  of  subject 
matter  Jurisdiction  will  be  denied."   (Tran- 
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goript  of  Proceedings,  June  13.  1970,  pp. 
27-28). 

<See  Iranboe  Irrigation  District  v.  Mc- 
Cracken, 357  Va.  276.  293  (1967).  "From 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram In  1902,  the  policy  as  declared  by  Con- 
gress has  been  one  requiring  that  tbe  benefits 
therefrom  be  made  available  to  tbe  largest 
number  of  people,  consistent,  of  course,  'with 
the  public  good." 

>Htwes  V.  All  Persons,  No.  16460  Oept.  2. 
Superior  Coiurt  of  the  State  of  California  In 
and  for  tbe  County  of  Imperial.  May  24, 1933. 

•  43  U.S.C.  5  51 1 .  In  carrying  out  the  p-urpoee 
of  the  Act  of  Jtme  17,  1902  and  Acts  amend- 
atory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto, 
and  known  as  and  called  tbe  reclamation 
law,  the  Secrettiry  of  the  Interior  may  enter 
Into  contract  with  any  legally  organized  Ir- 
rigation district  whereby  such  Irrigation  dis- 
trict shall  agree  to  pay  the  moneys  required 
to  be  paid  to  tbe  United  States  .  .  .:  Pro- 
vldsd,  That  no  contract  with  an  Irrigation 
district  under  this  section  and  sections  512 
and  513  of  this  title  shall  be  binding  on  tbe 
United  States  until  the  proceedings  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  district  for  tbe  authorization  of 
tbe  execution  of  the  contract  with  tbe  United 
States  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  de- 
cree of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
pending  appellate  action  If  ground  for  ap- 
peal be  laid. 

■■See  43  U.S.C.  Si  543,  544,  Aug.  9,  1912  and 
48  U.S.C.  5  423e,  1925,  e.g. 

'  Ivanhoe,  supra,  note  6  at  289. 

» Id.  at  291-294. 

«>  Id.  at  277  and  footnote  #1. 

n  Id.  at  292. 

"/d. 

"But  see.  Solicitor  Bennett's  Opinion  on 
the  Kings  River  Contract,  July  10,  1967: 
"You  have  requested  my  opinion  concerning 
your  (tbe  Dept.  of  Interior)  authority  ■un- 
der Federal  reclamation  law  to  agree  to  pro- 
visions in  the  proposed  contract  with  the 
Kings  River  Conservation  District  whereby 
individual  holders  of  excess  lands  will  be 
permitted  to  pay  the  reimbursable  costs  al- 
looable  to  tbelr  excess  lands  and  the  con- 
sequences of  tbe  antlspeculatlon  features 
of  the  recordable  contracts  required  by  law 
.  .  .  My  opinion  is  that  Congress  has  not 
granted  to  you  such  authority.  Further,  fis- 
cal desirability,  no  matter  how  Impelling, 
does  not  suffice  as  a  substitute  for  that 
statutory  power."  (emphasis  added)  Plain- 
tiffs' Exhibit  No.  28. 

Secretary  Beaton's  letter  concerning  the 
Kings  River  Contract,  Jtily  12,  1967.  "The 
Department  continues  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port the  basic  oonc^t  of  reclamation  law 
that  full  and  final  payment  of  tbe  obligation 
of  a  district  to  the  Federal  Government 
ends  tbe  applloabllity  of  the  acreage  limi- 
tations ...  In  the  Kings  River  situation,  the 
proposed  options  of  repayment,  extended 
to  each  water  user,  would  redtioe  the  stat- 
utory limitation  to  a  mere  shadow.  TTils 
would  make  the  test,  not  one  of  public 
policy,  but  solely  one  of  tbe  financial  ca- 
pability of  each  landowner  to  purchase  im- 
munity from  the  statutory  restrictions." 
(emphasis  added)  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  Nto.  27. 

Secretary  Seaton  fails  to  recognize  that 
termination  of  tbe  acreage  limitation  upon 
full  payment,  regardless  of  whether  payment 
1»  by  individuals  or  district,  "reduces  the 
statutory  limitation  to  a  mere  shadow"  mak- 
ing tbe  test  one  of  financial  capability  of 
the  Individual  or  tbe  district.  If  anything. 
It  becomes  more  of  a  shadow  when  districts 
are  involved  because  of  the  greater  financial 
resources  and  ability  to  raise  money. 

'•Amador  County  v.  State  Bd.  of  Equal- 
ization, 49  Cal.  Rptr.  448,  467,  340  CJi. 
2nd  205. 

"  United  States  v.  Willow  River  Company, 
324  XSB.  499,  609  (1946) . 

"See  Under  Secretary  Oaoar  Chapman's 
letter  to  Senator  CMaboney:  "T%e  purpose 
of  S.  1643  Is  to  aUow  tbe  disposal  to  resi- 
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dent  landowners  and  eatryman  on  reclama- 
tion projects  of  small  tracts  of  lands  which 
are  not  stUtable  for  disposal  under  the  home- 
stead or  reclamation  Is'ws.  .  .  .  Th*  sale  of 
such  tracts  to  those  farmers  located  on  the 
project  would  be  In  tbe  taterest  of  the  proj- 
ect and  would  place  the  lands  on  tbe  cotmty 
tax  polls."  U.S.  Code  Oongreaslooal  Service, 
Vol.  #2,  1960.  pp.  1997-8.  (empbAcis  added) 

'7  Ivanhoe,  supra  note  6  at  292. 

"The  Colorado  River  Compact,  provides 
in  Article  'Vm  that:  "Present  Perfected 
Rights  to  tbe  beneficial  use  of  water  of  tbe 
Colorado  River  System  are  unimpaired  by  this 
Compact.  Whenever  storage  capacity  of 
5.000,000  acre  feet  shall  have  been  pro- 
vided .  .  .  such  rights  .  .  .  shall  attach  to 
and  be  satisfied  from  water  that  may  be 
stored. . . ." 

»  60  Stat.  860. 

*  M-38675,  71  I.D.  496.  at  601  ( 1964) . 
>iB«ulder    Canyon    Project    Act    f  O    (43 

U.S.C.  I  617e)  Tbe  dam  and  reservoir  provided 
for  by  section  617  of  this  tlUe  shall  be  used : 
First,  for  river  regulation.  Improvement  and 
navigation,  and  flood  control;  second,  for  ir- 
rigation and  domestic  uses  and  satisfaction 
of  present  perfected  rights  In  pursxiance  of 
Artidle  vm  of  said  Colorado  River  Cofn- 
pact;"  (emphasis  added) 

"Stipulation  of  Facts,  p.  7,  paragraph  7. 
"Hanlon's  heading,  the  first  Intake  out  by 
tbe  California  Development  Company,  be- 
came clogged  with  silt  by  1903.  In  or  about 
1903,  tbe  Mexican  company  was  granted  a 
concession  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which 
permitted  it  to  divert  water  from  tbe  River 
In  Mexico  and  deliver  half  of  that  water  at 
an  Inland  point  on  the  International  border 
for  use  In  Imperial  Valley.  Second  and  third 
heading,  situated  south  of  the  border,  were 
built  In  1904.  (emphasis  added) 

"  "The  diversion  of  water  from  tbe  Colo- 
rado River  was  made  through  three  Intakes, 
one  In  California,  and  the  other  two  In  Lower 
California  or  Mexico.  Intake  No.  1  was  com- 
menced in  October.  1900.  Tbe  flrst  water  dis- 
tributed or  used  for  irrigation  was  drawn 
through  this  Intake  and  carried  by  canal  and 
tbe  channel  of  tbe  Alamo  river  through 
Mexican  territory  back  to  the  internatlooal 
boundary  line  In  tbe  neighborhood  of  Calex- 
ico,  where  the  first  water  was  delivered  to 
tbe  water  companies  in  California  about 
June  15,  1901,  Intake  No.  2  was  constructed 
in  1904.  and  was  located  just  below  the 
boundry  line  in  Lower  California  or  Mexico. 
Intake  No.  3  was  completed  October  6,  1904. 
and  was  located  about  four  miles  below  the 
boundary  line,  and.  like  Intake  No.  2  was  in 
Lower  California  and  Mexico. 

"The  witness  C.  R.  Rockwood  testified  that 
the  reason  for  cutting  intake  No.  2  was  pure- 
ly political:  that  the  right  to  take  water  from 
the  Colorado  river  in  the  United  States  hod 
been  attacked  by  tbe  reclamation  engineers. 
The  witness  says:  We  then  obtained  conces- 
sions from  Mexico  which  gave  us  the  right 
to  take  water  on  Mexican  soil  from  tbe  river." 
The  Salton  Sea  Cases,  172  Fed.  793,  810 
(1909).  (emphasis  added) 

°*"If  this  legislation  should  be  enacted, 
you  will  have  granted  away  forever  the  en- 
tire magnificent  Colorado  River."  William  H. 
Smythe.  Hearing  on  HJl.  13627.  60;  see  fn.  8. 
"If  the  policy  of  tbe  Government  Is  to  be  sus- 
tained and  carried  out,  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau will  have  to  take  up  this  enterprise,  be- 
cause tbe  small  enterprises  wUl  get  Just 
enough  land  In  frequent  spots  and  just 
enough  water  to  make  it  lmi>os8lble  for  the 
Government  to  carry  out  on  proper  lines 
what  woiild  be  absolutely  Impossible  for  tbe 
Individual  or  corporation  here  to  carry  out." 
Congressman  Clarence  Van  Duzer  of  Nevada. 
Ibid..  59. 

*  Salton  Sea  Cases,  supra  note  20.  "It  Is  my 
earnest  desire  to  worship  at  our  own  altar  and 
to  receive  tbe  blessing  from  tbe  sbxlne  of  our 
own  Oovemment,  but  If  such  permission  is 
not  granted,  of  necessity  I  will  be  compelled 
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to  worship  elsewhere."  Anthony  Heber,  Hear- 
ing on  HJi.  18637,  87. 

"  The  Colorado  River  Compact,  in  acknowl- 
edging present  perfected  rights,  was  obviously 
ensuring  recognition  of  presently  existing 
rights  in  the  contracting  states.  The  Compact 
was  not  concerned  with  acknowledging  Mex- 
ican rights  although  Article  m  provides  for 
any  future  recognition  of  Mexican  water 
rights  by  tbe  United  States:  "If  as  a  matter 
of  International  comity,  the  United  States 
of  America  sball  hereafter  recognize  in  tbe 
United  States  of  Mexico  any  right  to  the  use 
of  any  wrater  of  the  Colorado  River  system, 
such  water  shall  be  supplied  first  from  the 
waters  wblcb  are  surplus  ..." 

"  United  States  v.  Chandler -Dunbar  Co., 
229  UB.  63,69  (1913). 

"  Clark,  Water  and  Water  Rights.  Vol.  3.  p. 
34  (1967). 

■*  Ivanhoe.  supra  note  6  at  286. 

"See  tbe  preceding  discussion  of  tbe 
dubious  nature  of  tbe  laiulowners  claim  to 
perfected  United  States  water  rlghU  In  tbe 
Colorado  as  of  1929. 

"  376  UB.  340.  361-363  (1»M) . 

"Dunn  V.  Blumsteln.  406  ITB.  890,  S84 
(1972). 

"  TaUman.  380  UB.  1. 4  (1MB) . 

•'71  IX>.  529-630. 

"  President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Cocn- 
mlaslon.  Water  Resources  Law,  Vol.  3  (1960). 

••71  113.496  at  601  (1964). 

"  Id.  at  533  AppendU  H. 


THE  IRISH-AMERICAN  CULTURAL 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MZNKKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetdav,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  remarked  in 
the  Senate  on  the  outstanding  sw^eve- 
ments  of  the  Irish -American  Cultural  In- 
stitute, the  only  International  Irish  cul- 
tural organization  of  its  kind.  The  head- 
quarters for  this  distinguished  Institute, 
I  am  pleased  to  observe,  are  in  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  St.  Paul. 

In  recogniticH)  of  the  vision  and  work 
of  the  lACl,  His  Excellency.  Eamon  de 
Valera,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, has  now  extended  to  it  his  ofOcial 
patronage.  This  is  a  deserved  tribute  to 
the  International  Cochairmen  of  the 
lACI.  HSH  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco: 
mj'  longtime  friend.  Mr.  I.  A.  O'Shaugh- 
nessey  of  St.  Paul;  and  to  Dr.  Eoin  Mc- 
Kieman,  the  Institute's  foimder-presi- 
dent. 

It  may  seem  unusual  that  St.  Paul  may 
be  outpacing  much  of  the  United  States 
in  its  contribution  to  cultured  under- 
standing between  Ireland  and  America.  It 
is  nonetheless  quite  true  to  state  that  the 
Irish-American  Cultural  Institute  is  this 
country's  only  active.  International,  suc- 
cessful organization  promoting  an  un- 
derstanding and  Interpretation  of  Irish 
culture.  It  has  been  cited  as  the  "pre- 
miere Irish -American  organization"  by 
Ireland's  Prime  Minister,  Its  national 
council  Inculdes  scholars,  writers,  and 
artists  like  Pat  O'Brien.  Mike  Douglas, 
and  Bob  Considlne. 

The  Irish-American  Cultural  Institute 
publishes  a  160-(>age  quarterly  journal. 
Eire-Ireland,  that  Is  foimd  In  every  major 
American  university  library  and  has  sev- 
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eral  thousand  subscribers  all  over  the 
world.  A  monthly  newsletter,  DUCAS, 
written  in  popular  style,  covers  current 
and  historical  events  In  Ireland.  Both 
publications  are  In  English.  The  Institute 
has  produced  a  53-week  television  series, 
awards  $10,000  annually  to  writers  writ- 
ing in  Irish  and  in  English,  brings  famous 
Irish  artists  and  scholars  to  lecture  In 
America,  arranges  graduate  education 
for  Irish  students,  and  provides  low-cost 
tours  to  Ireland  for  members.  I  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  Butler  Liter- 
ary Awards,  made  available  through  the 
Institute  by  a  great  Mlnnesotan,  Mr. 
Patrick  Butler,  awards  which  now  total 
$80,000. 

During  the  period  between  October  18, 
1972,  and  November  20,  1972,  the  institute 
is  presenting  to  the  Nation's  Capital  its 
full  festival  program  called  the  Irish 
Imagination:  The  Poetry  of  Vision,  Song 
and  Words.  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  are 
pleased  to  be  honorary  sponsors  of  this 
program.  A  main  feature  of  the  festival 
is  the  Irish  Imagination  Art  Exhibit  of 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  This  exhibit 
was  orlgnlally  a  part  of  R08C  1971,  the 
intemation  arts  festival  put  together  by 
the  Irish  Arts  Council  and  its  presenta- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  Initiative  of  the  direc- 
tors of  this  council,  including  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Walker  and  Mr.  Michael  Scott, 
and  an  imaginative  American  response 
on  the  part  of  groups  and  individuals  in- 
cluding Gulf  Oil.  the  Massachusetts  Pine 
Arts  Council.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Van  Buren 
and  Mrs.  Dorothea  Weldon,  of  Boston, 
Mass..  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Center 
Museum,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  and  the  Irish- American 
Cultural  Institute. 

A  second  feature  of  this  fall  festival 
are  performances  by  Comhalt€«  Ceoltolri 
Elreann,  the  Irish  Traditional  Music 
Society,  which  Is  helping  to  create  a  new 
era  for  authentic  Irish  music. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Irish- 
American  Cultural  Institute  for  once 
more  uplifting  our  minds  and  spirits 
throiigh  its  cultural  leadership.  I  ask  con- 
sent to  have  printed  the  text  of  the  fall 
festival  program,  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  'October  16.  1972)  and 
tributes  from  the  honorary  sponsors,  our 
First  Lady.  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and 
Irelstfid's  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  George 
Colley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  Ibish  iMAonfAnoN — Tm  Pomrr  or 

Vision,  Sokg  and  Woass 

'Under    the    patronage    at    His    EzceUency 

Bamon    de    Valent.    President   of   Ireland. 

presented  by  the  Xrlsb  American  Cultural 

Iz>^Utute) 

PKOGSAM 

General  Chairman:  Prancla  X.  Qannon, 
Member.  Board  of  Directors,  The  Irish  Amer- 
ican Cultural  Institute. 

The  Poetry  of  Vision:  October  21,  1972 
Through  November  20,  1972. 

The  Irish  Imagination,  1959-1971:  Contem- 
porary Irish  Artlsta  in  Exhibition,  repreaent- 
Ing  all  thirty-two  coxintlee. 

Sponsors:  The  lACI  and  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  Art;  Corcoran  Oallery,  17tb  and  New 
York  Ave.,  N.W.,  Waablngton.  D.C.  Dally  10 
sjn.  to  5  pjn.  (Closed  Mondays) .  Irish  Books 
are  on  sale  and  on  Sundays  from  1  p.m.  to 
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4  p.m.  film  shorts  on  Irish  cultuial  themes 
win  be  stkown.  Aoatluion  free. 

Honorary  Sponsors:  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Ntxon;  Tb«  Honorable  George  Colley,  Finance 
Minister,  Bepublic  of  Ireland. 

Patrons:  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
Mrs.  Humphrey;  Mr.  Charles  T.  Carey;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joaeph  M.  Pltzg«rald,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  I.  Kane;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  McArdle. 

Chairman:   Mrs.  Roee  Saul  Zalles. 

Art  Consultant:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ciuran 
Solterer, 

Corcoran  Director :  Mr.  Oene  Baro. 

Preriew-Reoeptlon:    Friday,    October    20, 
1972,  8:00-9:00  pjn..  The  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art,  Admission  by  Invitation  only. 
aiTZSTS  or  hokor 

His  Excellency,  The  Ambassador  of  Ireland 
to  the  United  States  and  Mme.  William  War- 
nock. 

Mr.  Mlebael  Soott,  Architect  aad  Vice 
Chairman.   The  Arts  Council  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Chartas  Merrill,  Editor,  The  ArU  in 
Ireland. 

Or.  Boln  MoKleman.  President,  Irish 
American  Cultural  Institute. 

Mrs.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Member,  Na- 
tional Cannoll,  Irish  American  Cultural 
Institute. 

Introductions:  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
Founding  President,  DubUn  Branch,  Insti- 
tute of  Costs  and  Works  Accountants. 

SPECIAL   KXHIBrra 

The  Walters  Art  Oallery,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land honors  The  Irish  Imagination  by  plac- 
ing Irish  Jewelry  on  display,  Octobn  21,  1972 
through  Noremt>er  20,  1972.  The  exhibition 
will  be  composed  of  six  Irish  pieces,  some 
from  the  7th  centxuy  and  a  unique  Viking 
sliver  armlet.  GaUery  Director,  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Randall,  Jr. 

The  Library  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C.  salutee  the  Cor- 
coran show  tbrotigh  an  exhibition  of  Irish 
books,  incTudlng  the  facalmUe  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Kells.  the  Llndlsfame  OospeU  and 
also  a  handwritten  manuscript  of  the  19th 
century  from  the  Ludley  Bequest.  Catholic 
University's  Chair  of  Celtic  Studies,  endowed 
by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  In  1896, 
Is  the  oldest  Celtic  program  in  America. 
President:  Dr.  Clarence  Walton. 

It)  honor  the  Irish  Imagination  show  at 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  October  21 -No- 
vember 20,  1972,  the  National  Capital  Parks 
wUI  display  the  papers  and  writings  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  which  refer  to  Ireland  Fred- 
erick Donglaas  Home,  1411  w  Street,  SJL  Ad- 
mission Free. 

Special  Exhibits  Chairman:  Mr.  Ftank 
Kelleher,  Member,  Washington  CouncU,  Irish 
American  Cultural  Institute. 

^'^.Ll'^*^^  °^  ^°«'   October  16,  20  and 
22,  1972. 

A  Performance  by  Combaltas  Ceoltolri 
Blreann  (Association  of  Irlsb  Traditional 
Musicians).  Company  of  30  award-winning 
All -Ireland  musicians,  dancers,  singers  and 
pwrformers. 

Sponsors:  The  lACI  and  National  Capital 
Parks.  The  Presldenfs  Park  (South  of  the 
White  House)  17th  and  New  York  Avenue 
NW.  at   12:00  pan.  Noon,  Oct.  16,   1972. 

Monday,  October  16,  1972,  8:00  pjn.  Com- 
haltas  Ceoltolri  Elreann.  A  repeat  perform- 
ance. Caldwen  HaU,  Catholic  University 
Campus.  Admission  free.  Sponsors:  Tbe  lACI 
and  University  Student  Government,  Cath- 
olic  University. 

Friday,  October  20,  1972,  8:00-9:00  pjn. 
Preview-Reception  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art.  Thomas  Standeven,  Irish  Piper  (Phila- 
delphia. Pa.);  John  Curry,  Irish  Piper;  Mrs. 
Lois  Velsey,  Harpist;  Sean  and  Eamon  Culkln, 
Irish   Step-Dancers. 

Sponsors:  The  Irish  American  Cultural  In- 
stitute. 

Sunday,  October  22,  1972,  3:00  pjn.,  a  pro- 
gram of  Irish  entertainment  featuring  Mrs. 
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Lois  Velsey,  Irish  harpist,  at  Arlington 
Rouse.  Introduction  by  Dr.  Bain  McKlernan, 
lACI  founder  and  President. 

Sponsors:  The  lACI  and  National  Capital 
Parks. 

Chairman:  Barbara  Murphy,  lAOI  Wash- 
ington Music  Coordinator. 

President,  Comhaltaa  Ceoltolri  Elreann, 
Seamus    de    Brun. 

National  Director,  Comhaltas  Ceoltolri 
Elreann.    Labhras    CMurchu. 

Director.  National  Capital  Parks.  George 
Hartzog. 

Visual  Arts  Coordinator.  National  Capi- 
tal Parks,  Berenice  Reed. 

President,  University  Student  Government, 
Catholic   University.   Joseph   Hurley. 

The  Poetry  of  Words:  An  illustrated  slide- 
lecture  by  Michael  Scott:  Irish  Art  and 
Architecture. 

Sponsors:  The  lACI  and  the  Banshees,  A 
Washington  Cultural  Society.  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 22.  1972  at  Heurlch  House,  1307  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.  Admission:  $2.00 
for  non-members. 

Introduction:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curran  Sol- 
terer, Irish  Art  critic  and  lACI  consultant; 
Banshee  President,  Joseph  Foley. 

A  lecture  by  John  Mulcahy,  Editor  of  Hl- 
bemla.  the  distinguished  Irish  review  of  the 
arts,  culture  and  politics:  The  Future  ot 
Ireland. 

Sponsors:  The  lACI  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Gaston  Hall,  Tuesday,  November  14, 
1972.  Admission  Free. 

Chairman:  Dr.  RUey  Hughes,  Founder  and 
Director,  Georgetown  Writers  Conference. 

President,  Georgetown  University,  Robert 
Henle,  S.J. 

ACKNOWLEDCEMXNTS 

History  (The  Irish  In  Washington) :  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.  National  Capital  Parks  His- 
torian. 

Printing:  McArdle  Publishing  Co^  MerUe 
Press,  Robert  Melendez. 

Reception  for  Dr.  Eoln  McKlernan:  AOH. 
Emerald  Isle  Division,  Wash..  DC.  Dlimer- 
Danoe.  8:00  p.m.  Saturday.  Oct.  22.  19W. 
Open  to  Non-Mambers  but  tickets  limited. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  Ladies  AuxUlary. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  State  of 
Maryland  and  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  Northern 
Virginia  and  Ladles  Aiixlllary. 

Irish-American  Club  and  Amergael. 

Irish  Imports.  Baltimore,  Edgar  Brady. 

Irish  Cultiiral  Society  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

Eugent  I.  Kane.  Baltimore  (Transporta- 
tion). 

The  American  Trucking  Associations. 

TTie  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs  and  Warehousemen  ot 
America. 

United  Steel  workers  of  America. 

Films:  Yeats  Country,  International  Film 
Bureau.  Inc.  Faithful  Departed  (A  Film  on 
James  J(oyce),  McQraw-Hlll  New  Grange 
(MegaUthlc  Culture)  Manchester  Commu- 
nity College,  Manchester,  Connecticut. 

Aer  Lingiis — Irish. 

Irlah  Tourist  Board,  New  York.,  Images  of 
Ireland. 

Austin  Nichols  it  Company — Importers, 
Paddy  Irish  Whiskey. 

Heubleln  Incorporated — Importers,  Tulla- 
more  Dew  Irish  Whiskey. 

W.  A.  Taylor  it  Company — Importers,  Jame- 
son Irish  Whiskey. 

The  Public  House,  Georgetown. 

The  Wine  and  Cheese  Shop,  Georgetown. 

Special  Thanks  are  due  to  The  Morris  and 
Gwendolyn  Cafrltz  Foundation,  Waobing- 
ton,  D.C,  The  Sheraton-Oarlton  Hotel. 
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[From  the  WsBhlngtoii  Post.  Oct.  18,  1972] 

"THI    laiSH   lUAGINATIOTr" 

.  f  \  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  Irish 
paintings,   will   be  shown   at  the  Corcoran 


Oallery  of  Art  from  Oct.  20  to  Nov.  20.  The 
sbov,  which  was  presented  In  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  earlier  this  year.  Includes  work 
by  the  best  artists  working  in  Ireland  today 
as  well  as  a  small  selection  of  paintings  by 
Jack  B.  Yeats.  Ireland's  national  painter,  who 
died  In  1967.  It  was  assembled  by  Brian 
OTKiherty.  editor  of  "Art  in  America"  and 
director  of  the  visual  arts  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  for  a  znajcn' 
exhibition  in  Dublin,  where  it  will  return 
when  it  closes  In  Washington. 

The  68  paintings — some  by  internationally 
known  artists,  some  mythically  Irish  and 
some  breaching  this  atmospheric  mode — 
clearly  demonstrate,  according  to  critic 
Robert  Taylor,  that  modern  Ireland  has  "a 
flourishing,  inventive  and  well-established 
avant-garde."  The  show  affords  an  opportu- 
nity, Taylor  says,  "to  confront  the  range  and 
energy  of  the  country's  visual  art — an  art 
that  is  fully  as  articulate  as  Its  verbal  accom- 
plishment. Irish  letters  bad  a  Gaelic  tradition 
to  draw  on.  a  spoken  langviage.  when  the  Irish 
state  came  into  existence;  present-day  Irish 
psinters.  aloof  from  the  Anglo-Irish  tradition, 
have  been  making  their  own  language  from 
scratch,  and  it  Is  rich  and  expressive." 

Statement  FaoM  Mas.  Richakd  M.  Nxxon 
It  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  Honorary 
Sponsor  of  the  Irish-American  Cultural  In- 
stitute's exhibition  of  "The  Irish  Imagination 
1989-71"  and  to  welcome  this  outstanding 
collection  of  contemporary  paintings  to  the 
Nation's  capital.  This  fine  cultural  exchange 
Is  Indeed  a  delightful  opportunity  not  only 
to  enjoy  btrt  also  to  pay  tribute  to  an  artistic 
tradition  so  important  to  our  own.  Through 
our  ancestral  ties  and  long  time  friendship 
the  Irish  imagination  has  left  a  cultural 
legacy  which  lends  richness  and  diversity  to 
our  country's  art  wcwk.  This  exhibit  of  recent 
Irish  Art  Is  therefore  a  truly  enlightening  and 
enjoyable  experience  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  happy  also  to  commend  the  Irish- 
American  Cultural  Institute  and  Dr.  Eoln 
McKlernan,  Its  fotmder  and  President,  for 
their  consistent  efforts  to  broaden  avenues  at 
communication  and  understanding  between 
onr  lands.  The  deep  appreciation  and  lasting 
friendship  between  the  Irish  and  our  people 
is  a  moet  significant  contribution  to  world 
peace. 

Sincerely, 

Pat  Nixon. 

Statement  Fkom  Ma.  Geobce  Collet 
The  Irish  American  Cultural  Institute  Is 
to  be  commended  for  its  original  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  Irish  ctUture. 
Through  its  sponsorship  of  the  distinguished 
quarterly  EIRE-Ireland,  the  Butler  Literary 
Awards  for  Gaelic  authors,  cultural  tours. 
summer  music  and  history  Institutes,  the 
Anniial  Irish  Fortnight  In  America  and  other 
programs,  the  Institute  has  gained  tKylalir 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  through- 
out Ireland  for  Its  visionary  endeavors. 

Among  the  Irish,  the  sustained  cultivation 
of  the  arts  has  been  the  hallmark  of  our 
culture,  even  during  the  moet  trying  days  of 
our  long  history  as  a  pet^le.  To  enrich  and 
enlarge  this  tradition  Ireland  has  in  recent 
years  enacted  special  legislation  which  pro- 
vides tax  benefits  to  writers,  composers  and 
artists.  By  honoring  artistic  creativity  in 
practical  ways,  we  believe  that  we  are  demon- 
strating our  profound  b^ief  In  the  great 
truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  the  Irish  Amer- 
ican Cultural  Institute  and  its  Honorary  In- 
ternational Chairman.  Her  Serene  Highness, 
Princess  Grace  of  Monaco  and  Mr.  I.  A. 
O'Shaughnessy  for  bringing  "The  Irish 
Imagination"  to  an  international  audience 
In  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  By  ar- 
ranging this  event  the  Institute  Is  helping  to 
forge  a  greater  bond  of  understanding  and 
sympathy   between   Ireland   and   America. 

GKOSOK   COUiXT, 

Minister  for  Finance  ot  Ireland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SENATOR  DAVID  H.  GAMBRELL 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   ICCNNXBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
uniformly  respected  Senator,  truly  ded- 
icated to  the  people  of  Georgia,  Is  re- 
tiring from  the  Senate.  I  will  miss  Sena- 
tor David  H.  Gambrell.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  know  him  as  a  public  official  and 
as  a  friend. 

Senator  Gambrell  was  appointed  In 
February  1971.  to  fill  the  imexpired  term 
of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  fill  the  Senate  seat  of  such 
a  legislative  giant  £i5  Richard  Russell. 
But,  David  Gambrell  served  Senator 
Russell's  memory  well.  He  exercised  his 
senatorial  duties  with  great  responsibil- 
ity. And,  as  a  freshman  Senator,  he  won 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  for  his 
thoughtful  approach  to  legislation  and 
his  willingness  to  work  unceasingly  for 
the  people  he  represented. 

Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  Senator 
Gambrell  served  as  the  State  Democratic 
Party  chairman  of  Georgia. 

Upon  appointment  to  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Gambrell  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Aflfairs,  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  He  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Senator  Gambrell  has  represented  the 
people  of  Georgia  with  distinction.  He 
served  as  assistant  floor  manager  of  the 
legislation  to  guarantee  a  $250  million 
loan  to  the  Lockheed  Co.,  one  of  Geor- 
gia's largest  industries.  And.  he  con- 
sistently advocated  and  fought  for  more 
and  better  jobs  for  the  working  people 
of  his  State.  Senator  Gakbrzll  spoke  out 
early  on  the  need  for  property  tax  re- 
form, going  before  the  Senate  Rnance 
Committee  with  a  well-thought-out  and 
imaginative  tax  relief  plan  for  citizens  in 
the  lower  income  brackets  and  on  pen- 
sions. 

Senator  Gambrell  exercised  a  strong 
and  active  interest  in  rural  development. 
In  August  1971,  he  Joined  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Herman  Tal- 
MADGK,  and  me  to  conduct  a  series  of 
rural  development  heeirings  In  rural 
Georgia.  The  Senate  was  Impressed  by 
his  imderstanding  of  the  problems  of 
rural  America.  Senator  Gambrell  was  so 
correct,  as  he  told  the  rural  development 
hearings  in  Alma,  Ga.,  that  the  problems 
of  urban  America  could  not  be  solved 
without  attention  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  any 
single  legislative  achievement.  Senator 
Gambrell  had  a  strong  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  Georgia.  He  con- 
ducted "listening  tours"  of  his  State, 
going  into  the  small  towns  and  com- 
munities— talking  with  and  listening  to 
the  people.  He  knew  of  their  aspirations 
and  he  represented  them  in  his  work  here 
In  Washington.  He  knew  of  their  needs, 
and  he  tried  to  help  meet  them. 

DAvn)  Gambrell  cares  about  the  people 
of  Georgia.  He  is  a  fine  Senator.  His 
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voice  of  moderation,  his  interest  is 
people,  and  his  love  for  his  country  will 
be  missed  in  the  next  session  of  Congreee. 
My  wife,  Muriel,  and  I  join  In  wishing 
David  and  Luck  msuiy  more  years  of 
happiness  and  service  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  the  United  States. 


JEWISH  CEMETERIES  DESECRA-rai) 
BY  NAZIS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW   TOBJC 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
there  has  been  brought  to  our  deserved 
.strict  attention  the  matter  of  the  more 
than  2,000  Jewish  cemeteries  descrated 
by  the  Nazis  during  World  War  n.  Most 
were  located  In  Poland,  but  others  were 
in  the  U.S.SJI.,  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. TTie  gravestones  from  these 
sites  were  consequently  desecrated  and 
used  as  construction  materisil  and  pav- 
ing stones  for  streets  and  roads. 

The  "Geder  Avot"  section  of  the  World 
Center  of  European  Rabbis,  with  ofBces 
in  New  York  City,  has  for  some  time  been 
endeavoring  to  obtain  reparations  for 
the  destruction  of  these  cemeteries.  Un- 
fortunately, these  efforts  have  not  met 
with  success. 

Since  most  of  these  cemeteries  have 
been  completely  destroyed  and  cannot  be 
reconstructed.  Geder  Avot  plans  to  build 
memorial  houses  in  Israel  for  the  mar- 
tyrs, for  those  who  no  Itxiger  have  grave- 
stonee.  and  for  the  cemeteries  which 
were  demolished. 

The  current  situation.  I  am  informed, 
hardly  promises  to  be  much  of  an  im- 
provement from  the  past.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  has  already  confiscated 
the  cemetery  of  Lvov  and  built  a  park 
on  its  site.  Among  the  Polish  cities  where 
Jewish  cemeteries  have  been  confiscated 
are  Stanislaw,  Regzazov,  and  Belz.  Many 
Jewish  graveyards  endangered  are  over 
a  thousand  years  old,  and  with  their  de- 
struction the  last  historical  traces  of  the 
Jews  of  Poland  will  be  effaced.  Similarly 
Babi-Yar  in  Kiev,  U.S.SJl..  a  mass  grave 
of  Jews  and  Ukranians  murdered  by  the 
Nazis,  is  in  danger  of  being  converted 
Into  an  amusement  park  if  no  action  Is 
taken. 

Geder  Avot  is  devoted  to  preventing 
the  further  confiscation  of  Jewish  ceme- 
teries and  to  the  erecting  of  fences 
around  the  remaining  ones  to  prevent 
vandalism  and  the  destruction  of  graves, 
both  of  which  have  frequently  occurred! 

Rabbi  M.  J.  Rubin,  the  distinguished 
president  of  Geder  Avot,  has  explained 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  Talmudlc 
law.  the  commandment  to  see  that  the 
dead  are  properly  buried  is  being  trans- 
gressed. So  unequivocal  is  this  obligation 
that  even  the  high  priest,  an  office  men- 
tioned frequently  In  the  Bible,  who  was 
under  ordinary  circumstances  forbidden 
to  come  In  contact  with  the  dead,  may 
busy  himself  with  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  matter  of  dese- 
crated cemeteries  may  soon  be  resolved. 
Already  a  petition  of  a  million  signatures 
has  been  presented  to  the  United  Nations. 


CUM 
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Now.  more  than  a  quarter  centur>'  after 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  and  the 
demi:ie  of  nazlsm,  thl«  issue,  too,  should 
b«  brought  to  its  "final  resting  place." 


THE  PUBLICS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prohibiting  a  gorenunent  ag«npy  from 
mixing  non-exempt  and  exempt  records  Into 
a  single  (Ue  wltb  the  claim  that  all  tbs  rec- 
ords In  It  are  thereby  kept  secret. 

Spelling  out  that  scientific  tests.  Inspec- 
tion reports  on  health  and  safety,  and  rec- 
ords used  In  public  policy  statements  or 
rules  are  not  to  be  considered  exempt  from 
dlscloeure  even  If  contained  lo  a  so-called 
Investigative  record. 


October  18,  1972 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEMNSYLVANtA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

September  20.  1972,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  issued  a  report 
entitled  'The  Administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act"  (H.  Rept. 
92-1419).  This  investigative  report  was 
based  on  some  14  days  of  hearings  held 
this  spring  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee which  I  chair. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  report 
has  received  wide  attention  by  the  bar, 
the  public  and  the  press — all  of  whom  are 
concerned  with  improving  and  strength- 
ening of  the  act. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  taken 
from  Government  and  private  witnesses. 
I  have  introduced  HJl.  17142  to 
strengthen  the  Freedom  of  Inlormatlon 
Act  and  further  protect  the  peoples' 
"right  to  know."  'See  Record.  October  16, 
1972,  page  36735.) 

While  the  present  administration  has 
developed  secrecy  techniques  on  an  un- 
precedented level,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  this  coimtry's  newspapers  and 
others  still  consider  the  public's  right  to 
know  to  be  paramount. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  selection  of 
articles  and  editorials  commenting  on 
this  committee  report  and  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23. 1972] 
wm.  Rkpobt  Scokxs  Pbrsistxnt  Sbcxkct 

A  congressional  committee  sas^s  foot-drag- 
ging by  secrecy-minded  bureaucrats  has  Icept 
Americans  from  fully  enjoying  the  freedom 
of  information  intended  under  a  flve-year- 
old  right-to-know  law. 

While  some  agencies  have  tried  to  Imple- 
ment the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  "the 
over-all  picture  which  emerges  was  encrust- 
ed with  bureaucratic  dust  and  grime  which 
need  to  be  vigorously  scrubbed  away,"  says 
the  House  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee. The  law.  which  went  into  effect  July 
4,  1967,  provides  that  any  citizen  may  see  a 
government  document  In  the  flies  but  lists 
specific  categories  of  material  that  are  ex- 
empt. 

In  a  46.800-word  report  released  yester- 
day, the  committee  said  the  efDclent  opera- 
tion of  the  law  "has  been  hindered  by  five 
years  of  foot-dragging  by  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy." 

Sp>eclflc  legal  language  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  report  will  be  drafted,  in- 
cluding: 

Putting  time  limits  in  the  law,  so  that  an 
agency  woxiid  have  to  grant  or  deny  access 
to  Information  within  10  working  days  after 
getting  the  request,  and  limiting  an  appeal 
study  period  to  20  days. 

Awarding  court  costs  and  attorneys'  fees 
to  a  complaining  party  if  a  court  decides  the 
information  was  Improperly  withheld. 

Providing  that  trade  secrets  and  commer- 
cial or  financial  data  can  be  withheld  only 
tf  they  actually  are  confidential. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1972] 

BaxT  Sbcsxct 

(By  AlanL.  Otten) 

WASHiN'OTOif, — It's  not  really  too  hard  to 
see  why  the  government  tries  to  cover  up 
information  about  possible  favoritism  to 
large  grain  traders,  or  the  bugging  of  the 
Democratic  National  ComnUttee,  or  an  Air 
Force  general  who  bombs  a*  he  pleases. 

The  Air  Force  incident  au-ouses  fears,  best 
left  dormant,  that  top  military  brass  will 
some  day  run  cA  with  government  policy,  if 
not  the  government  itself.  A  wide-open  In- 
vestigation of  Russian  wheat  contracts  or 
the  Watergate  caper  might  conceivably  cut 
Into  the  President's  reelection  margin.  With 
BO  much  at  stake,  the  impulse  to  conceal- 
ment is  understandable,  if  not  defensible. 

It's  far  more  difficult,  though,  to  figure  out 
Just  why  the  government,  in  this  or  any  ad- 
ministration, works  so  hard  to  keep  hidden 
and  burled  a  wide  range  of  less  important  or 
even  routine  information — Information  that 
couldn't  poosibly  help  the  enemy  or  violate 
constitutional  rights  or  do  anything  except 
perhaps  embarrass  a  few  bumbling  bureau- 
crats. 

Documentation  of  Just  how  hard  the  gov- 
ernment does  work  at  this  Job  comes  in  a  re- 
cent report  from  a  House  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  headed  by  Pennsylvania 
Representative  William  Moorhead.  The  report 
details  the  progress,  or  more  properly  the 
lack  of  progress,  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  a  law  enacted  in  1967  to  make  it 
easier  for  citizen  organizations,  btislnees 
firms,  the  press,  and  other  groups  to  gain 
access  to  government  rules  and  records. 

In  essence,  the  act  changed  the  burden  of 
proof  so  as  to  make  the  government  show 
why  cltlsens  shouldn't  have  particxilar  plecee 
of  information,  rather  than  making  the  citi- 
zens ahow  why  they  should.  The  act  said  the 
public  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  about  gov- 
ernment matters  pretty  freely  unless  secrecy 
was  essential  to  jjrotect  national  security, 
personal  privacy,  trade  secrets,  or  a  few  other 
specifically-listed  items. 

Now.  five  years  later,  a  subconunlttee  in- 
vestigation finds  that  while  some  gains  have 
been  made,  "the  efficient  opwrattons  of  the 
.  .  .  act  has  been  hindered  by  five  years  of 
foot-dragging  by  the  federal  bureaucracy." 

ITie  subcommittee  complains  that  agencies 
take  far  too  long  to  respond  to  public  requests 
for  Infomkation — 38  days  on  the  average, 
with  another  50  days  to  pass  on  appeals — 
often  so  long  that  the  information  loses  its 
value.  Many  agencies  have  prescribed  in- 
ordinately complicated  procedvires  for  re- 
questing records,  or  charge  excessively  high 
fees  for  searching  and  copying.  Court  chal- 
lenges are  bitterly  contested  by  government 
lawyers. 

A  few  of  the  horrible  case  histories  cited 
by  the  lawmakers : 

Pesticides:  A  public  interest  law  group 
asked  for  AgrlciUture  Department  reports  on 
the  safety  of  handling  certain  pesticides.  The 
request  was  refused  on  grounds  that  the  rec- 
ords sought  weren't  clearly  Identified.  So  the 
group  asked  for  the  department's  Indexes,  so 
that  It  could  Identify  properly  the  specific 
reports  It  wanted — and  was  told  that  these 
indexes  were  private,  Intra-agency  memo- 
randa. "It  was  a  Catch-22  situation,"  one  of 
the  group's  lawyers  testified  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 


"The  final  straw,"  the  lawyer  related,  "wu 
when  DSOA  stated  that  if  the  information 
were  made  available,  it  would  cost  $91,840  to 
prepare  the  registration  files  for  public  view- 
ing. At  that  point  we  decided  to  try  to  fiad 
other  means  to  get  the  information." 

FHA  Appraisals:  The  Nashville  Tennes- 
seean  sus{>ected  that  a  blind  homeowner  wu 
being  swindled  on  the  basis  of  an  FHA  ap- 
praisal of  bis  property.  First  the  homeowner. 
and  then  the  paper,  asked  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  a 
copy  of  the  appraisal,  but  both  were  turned 
down.  The  paper  sued  and  won,  but  the  copy 
turned  over  by  the  department  was  com- 
pletely Illegible,  so  the  paper  had  to  go  back 
to  court. 

The  Judge  then  ordered  the  government  to 
produce  a  legible  copy — ^but  he  also  okayed 
the  government's  request  that  the  apprais- 
er's name  be  deleted.  The  Tennesseean  ttp- 
p>eaied  that  part  of  the  decision,  won,  and 
finally  received  a  legible  copy  including  the 
Identity  of  the  ^pralser. 

Discrimination:  A  presidential  order  re- 
quires each  major  federal  contractor  to  file 
a  report  spelling  out  plans  for  correcting 
any  discrlnaination  existing  in  his  work  totct 
against  women  or  minorities.  Groups  trying 
to  get  copies  of  these  plans — to  check 
whether  the  compantea  are  promising 
enough  change,  or  are  really  doing  what  they 
promised — were  told  the  plans  were  coa- 
fldential  because  they  contained  trada 
secrets. 

"To  deny  disclosure  of  the  plans  is  to  de- 
stroy what  appears  to  be  the  only  method 
by  which  the  Executive  Order  can  be  en- 
forced," one  women's  group  spokesman  pro- 
tested. "The  compliance  agencies '  lack  the 
resources  to  do  adequate  reviews  and  inves- 
tigations" of  their  own. 

Truth-ln-Lendlng:  A  Washington  attor- 
ney wanted  a  copy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Bosurd's  response  to  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
questionnaire  on  CAB  policy  under  the 
Truth -in -Lending  Act.  The  CAB  told  him 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  have  to  make  this 
public,  while  the  Federal  Reserve  told  him 
the  statement  must  come  from  the  CAB. 
After  six  months  of  "an  absolute  run- 
around,"  the  lawyer  filed  suit.  Three  days 
later,  he  received  a  copy  from  the  CAB. 

Rep.  Moorhead's  subcommittee  suggests  a 
number  of  ways  to  Improve  the  present  act; 
tighter  time  limits  on  agency  responses  to 
requests  for  Information;  less  burdensome 
service  charges  for  searching  and  copying; 
government  cooperation  In  speeding  court 
cases;  some  opportunity  for  plaintlfis  to  re- 
cover legal  coets  when  they  win  the  court 
tests;  and  annual  agency  progress  reports  to 
Congress. 

Freedom  of  information,  the  subcommit- 
tee remarks,  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  for 
"each  new  administration  develops  Its  own 
special  secrecy  techniques  which,  as  time 
passes,  become  more  and  more  sophisti- 
cated." Relatively  open  information  policies, 
it  argues,  are  vital  to  rebuilding  citizen  trust 
in  govenunent  statements  and  government 
policies. 

"We  believe,"  the  lawmakers  conclude,  "It 
Is  better  to  have  too  much  freedom  than  too 
Uttle." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  22,  1972] 

Pttbuc  Htld  Thwasted  on  Data  Accxss 
(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Waskikcton,  September  21. — A  House  sub- 
committee reported  today  that  "foot-drag- 
ging by  the  Federal  bureaucracy"  had  Im- 
peded the  effective  operation  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

The  findings  of  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  were  based  on  41  days 
of  hearings  Into  the  administration  of  the 
freedom  of  information  law  that  went  Into 
effect  five  years  ago. 

The  subconunlttee  reported  that  tb«  law 
had  opened  access  to  some  previously  denied 
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Oovemment  information.  But  the  ptanel  ac- 
cused Federal  departments  and  agencies  o< 
delays  in  providing  requested  data,  of  charg- 
ing excessive  fees  for  copies  of  doctunents 
md  of  other  Intentional  or  unintentional 
thwarting  of  the  public's  right  to  know. 

The  report  on  Administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Infonnatlon  Act  was  compiled  by 
another  House  subcommittee  headed  by  Wil- 
liam U.  Moorhead,  Democrat  of  Petxnsylvanla. 

The  law  is  designed  to  provide  public  ac- 
cess to  moet  typ>ee  of  Oovernment  informa- 
tion, with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  trade 
secrets,  law  enforcement  inveetigatlons  and 
various  financial  and  commercial  data. 

Furthermore,  the  law  exempts  information 
that  the  President  specifically  orders  be  kept 
secret  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy. 

The  subcommittee  was  highly  critical  of 
bureaucratic  detays  of  weeks  and  months  In 
providing  requested  data.  The  panel  also 
noted  what  it  called  "a  relative  lack  of  utili- 
zation of  the  act  by  the  nevra  media."  which 
had  pushed  for  the  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  also  was  critical  of  what 
It  called  the  tendency  of  some  government 
agencies  to  confuse  "public  Information" 
with  "Image-making." 

The  report  cited  a  case  in  which  the  In- 
terior Departmen^t  had  hired  a  former  Nixon 
campaign  aide,  Harry  Treleaven.  to  recom- 
mend improvements  in  the  department's 
public  Information  programs. 

The  department  subsequently  refused  to 
make  public  the  Treleaven  rep>ort.  even  when 
asked  to  do  so  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  the  subcommittee  reported. 
Finally,  the  report  continues,  the  department 
did  make  public  the  report  but  it  had  cen- 
sored one   paragraph. 

The  subcommittee  said  it  had  later  learned 
that  the  censored  pmragraph  stated  that  In- 
terior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  "Is  the 
most  photogenic  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion" and  the  department's  communications 
program  should  give  him  "maximum  ex- 
posure" In  order  to  build  "valnable  goodwill 
for  the  department  and  the  Administration." 

I  From  the  Federal  Times,  Oct.  11, 1973] 

FRXKDOM    or    INTCWMATION 

This  week  we  begin  a  two-part  special  re- 
port dealing  with  the  failure  of  the  "Freedom 
of  Information  Act"  to  live  up  to  Its  early 
promises. 

The  House  Subcc«rm5lttee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  says  the  blame  must  be  shared 
both  by  the  government  and  the  management 
of  the  media.  The  government  is  rapped  for 
its  failure  to  enforce  the  act  and  the  news- 
papers are  blasted  for  falling  to  report  viola- 
tions of  the  act  when  they  are  refused  access 
to  Information.  It's  not  quite  that  simple. 
Let's  look  at  both  sides  of  the  argument. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  federal  agencies 
proved  reluctant  to  loosen  up  the  flow  of  In- 
formation— even  thoxigh  the  law  obligated 
them  to  do  so.  Either  through  force  of  habit 
or  lethargy  they  continued  to  deny  Informa- 
tion which  the  act  said  should  be  made  avail- 
able. 

It  will  take  a  long  time — possibly  even  an- 
other generation  of  public  information  peo- 
ple— before  some  agencies  realize  the  long 
range  benefits  to  our  form  of  eovernment  of 
making  public  information  public. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  the  almost 
total  lack  of  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  news 
media  to  pursue  the  release  of  information 
under  the  act.  This  is  both  disappointing  and 
somewhat  unexpected. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  behavior  of  this 
type.  Perhaps  it  Is  due  to  the  wording  of  the 
act  and  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  about 

In  order  to  request  Information  the  news 
media  must  know  that  the  Information  ex- 
ists. This  is  not  always  p>osslble  because  of 
the  vastness  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  Inherent  secrecy  of  the  bureaucracy.  It 
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Is  going  to  take  diligent  newsmen  and  women 
to  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  in- 
formation and  to  ferret  It  out. 

It  also  is  going  to  take  a  change  In  the  at- 
titude of  the  government  toward  the  release 
of  information. 

Some  agencies  Insist  that  Information  be 
released  only  through  the  public  informa- 
tion office.  They  then  act  to  Insure  that 
the  "information"  office  has  no  "informa- 
tion." 

Thus,  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  answer  questions  from  reporters  and 
comment  intelligently  on  a  situation  are  put 
In  the  position  of  being  least  able  to  do  so. 
This  is  not  only  unfair.  It  Is  unfortunate. 

The  difficulty  in  prying  news  loose  under 
the  act  is  compounded  by  the  requirement 
that  a  reporter  be  fully  aware  of  the  Infor- 
mation before  he  can  request  the  release 
of  it. 

Private  Industry  often  Is  In  a  much  better 
position  than  the  media  representative  in 
this  reepect.  A  "too-close"  relationship  exists 
between  the  regulatory  agencies  and  the  in- 
dustries they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  This 
makes  for  a  strong  desire  for  secrecy  on  the 
part  of  the  groups  and  the  agencies  Involved. 
It  also  makes  it  difficult  for  the  media  to  be 
aware  of  "inside"  transactions. 

Can  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  be 
made  to  work?  We  believe  it  can.  However,  it 
Is  going  to  take  a  concerted  effort  to  make 
It  work. 

This  Involves  groups  like  associations  of 
newspapers  and  the  various  JournsLllsm  so- 
oletles  acting  to  make  the  p>rovlsions  of  the 
act  more  generally  known.  It  involves  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  be  "open"  with  and  to  the  public.  It  in- 
volves reporters  with  enough  public  concern 
to  pursue  the  news  through   all  obstacles. 

Without  all  three,  the  act  will  be  nothing 
more  than  another  ineffective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

[From  the  Seattle  Times,  Sept.  22,  1972] 
SscHSCT  Law  Rksistance  Crnn» 

Washincton. — Saying  an  "entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy is  stubbornly  resisting"  the  anti- 
secrecy  commands  of  a  right-to-know  law, 
a  House  panel  has  urged  reforming  the  law 
and  renewing  the  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Federal  ofilclals  "actually  testified  under 
oath  that  they  had  to  balance  the  govern- 
ment's rights  against  the  people's  rights.  The 
government,  however,  has  no  rights.  It  has 
only  limited  power  delegated  to  it  from  "We 
the  people."  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  said  yesterday. 

A  48, 000-word  report  on  the  Impact  and 
administration  of  the  flve-year-old  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  was  made  public  by  the 
committee  which  took  sworn  testimony  from 
142  witnesses  In  41  days  of  public  hearings. 

While  some  agencies  have  sought  to  follow 
the  open-government  mandates  of  the  law. 
the  commiteee  said,  "the  overall  picture 
which  emerges  was  encrusted  with  bureau- 
cratic dust  and  grime  which  need  to  be  vigor- 
ously scrubbed  away." 

Efflclent  operation  of  the  law,  the  com- 
noiittee  added,  "has  been  hindered  by  five 
years  of  foot-dragging  by  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. The  widespread  reluctance  of  the 
bureaucracy  to  honor  the  public's  legal  right 
to  know  has  been  obvious  In  parts  of  two  ad- 
ministrations." 

The  panel  concluded  there  Is  a  need  "to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  law  to  make  It 
more  effective  and  responsive  to  an  open 
society." 

The  law,  which  took  effect  July  4.  1967.  pro- 
vides that  any  citizen  may  see  a  government 
document  In  the  files,  but  lists  specific  cate- 
gories of  material  which  can  be  exempt  from 
dlscloeure. 

The  committee  said  the  provisions  allow- 
ing withholding  of  Information,  Intended  to 
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safeguard  vital  defense  secrets,  personal  f>rtv- 
acy,  trade  secrets  and  the  like,  "have  been 
misused"  by  federal  agencies. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  7,  197S] 

STXI70GI.S  To  IMT  THX  PCOPUC  KNOW 

The  House  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations  has  reviewed  the  first  five  years 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
finds  it  hasn't  accomplished  all  that  was 
expected  of  it.  The  act  proclaimed  that  gov- 
ernment information  was  to  be  available  to 
the  American  people,  with  exceptions  only  to 
protect  defense  and  state  secrets,  personal 
privacy  and  trade  secrets. 

The  committee  found  that  much  Informa- 
tion previously  denied  the  public  Is  now 
available.  But  it  reported  that  in  many  fed- 
ertil  agencies  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  being 
defeated  by  delays,  evasions,  and  other  ruses. 
Federal  agencies  took  an  average  of  38  days 
to  respond  to  requests  for  information. 

A  "catch-22'*  evasion  vcas  practiced  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  when  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Responsive  Law  tried  to  obtain 
research  reports  on  the  safety  of  handling 
certain  peetictdes.  The  request  was  refused, 
because  it  did  not  clearly  identify  the  rec- 
ords. 

The  center  asked  for  the  indexes  the  de- 
partment maintained  so  the  files  could  be 
identified.  The  department  said  the  indexes 
were  interagency  memoranda  and  would  not 
be  available. 

The  center  took  the  case  to  court,  won 
access  to  the  indexes  and  identified  the  files 
it  wanted.  The  department  then  said  the  files 
also  contained  confidential  company  infor- 
mation. To  pull  the  confidential  matter  from 
the  files  so  they  could  be  made  public 
would  cost  the  center  ^1.840.  the  depart- 
ment said. 

The  Interior  Department  paid  9121  a  day 
to  a  political  publicity  man  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  how  to  improve  it^  public  relations 
and  then  decided  the  report  should  not  be 
made  public.  After  a  newsc'an  appealed  the 
ruling,  the  department  agreed  to  make  pui>- 
11c  aU  but  one  paragraph  of  the  report,  which 
it  said  would  be  embarrassing  to  an  indi- 
vidual. 

When  the  University  of  Missouri's  Free- 
dom of  Information  Center  took  the  case  to 
court.  It  learned  the  Individual  Involved  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C,  B.  Mor- 
ton.   The    paragraph    said: 

"Secretary  Morton  Is  not  only  the  moet 
photogenic  member  of  the  administra- 
tion— but  he's  also  able  to  participate  physi- 
cally In  ail  kinds  of  outdoor  sttxiattona  and 
look  natural.  It's  Important  that  the  com- 
munications program  make  full  \ise  of  this, 
because  it's  a  way  of  msJrIng  sure  that  the 
secretary's  statements  get  maximum  ex- 
posure, as  well  aa  building  valuable  good  will 
for  the  department  and  the  administra- 
tion. ..." 

The  committee  recommends  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  giving  an  agency  10  work- 
ing days  to  respond  to  a  request  ttx  informa- 
tion and  20  days  to  act  on  an  appeal.  It  also 
proposes  that  federal  agencies  be  required 
to  file  annual  reports  detailing  tbetr  ad- 
natnistratlon  of  the  public  information  law. 

Btireaucrats  can  find  Ingenious  ways  of 
hiding  the  public's  business  from  the  pub- 
lic, despite  legislative  enactments,  but  the 
committee's  proposals  would  help  pry  a  Uttle 
more    information    ic 


[Rpom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  22.  1973] 

BtnUUTTCKACT    SCOLDKD    TOB    HiDlhfO 
iNrOBMATION 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter)  _ 

A  House  subcommittee  says  "foot-dragging 
by  the  federal  biireaucracy"  has  Impeded  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

The  findings  of  the  House  Oovemment 
Operations  subcommittee  were  based  on  41 
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d*y«  ot  hwunnga  Into  the  •rdmintttrAtlon  of 
tb«  freedom  of  informaUon  Iftw  thAt  went 
Into  effect  five  ye*rs  ago. 

The  subcommittee  reported  tb»t  the  law 
hM  opened  acoeea  to  some  goTemment  Infor- 
mation that  had  prevloualy  been  denied.  But 
the  panel  acc\ia«d  federal  department*  and 
agencies  of  delays  In  providing  data  upon 
r«que«t  by  newsmen  and  other  persona,  of 
charging  exceaalve  fees  for  copies  of  docu- 
ments and  of  other  Intentional  or  tinlnten- 
tlonal  thwarting  of  the  Intent  of  the  act. 

SOMX    CXCXFTIONS 

The  report  was  compiled  by  a  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  WUUam  S.  Moorhecul.  D-Pa. 

The  law  Is  designed  to  provide  public  ac- 
cess to  most  types  of  government  Informa- 
tion, with  certain  exceptions  such  as  trade 
secrets,  law  enforcement  Investigations  and 
various  Onanclal  and  commercial  data. 

The  law  also  exempts  Information  that  the 
President  specifically  orders  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy. 

The  subcommittee  was  highly  critical  of 
bureaucratic  delays  of  weeks  and  months  In 
providing  requested  data.  It  also  noted  what 
It  called  "a  relative  lack  of  utUUatlon  of  the 
act  by  the  news  media,"  which  had  pushed 
for  the  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  also  was  critical  of  what 
It  called  the  tendency  of  some  government 
agencies  to  confuse  "public  Information" 
with  "Image-making." 

TO   AVOn>  EMBAKRASSMXNT 

"A  more  positive  attitude  In  support  of 
'open  access"  from  the  top  administrative 
ofBclals  Is  needed  throughout  the  executive 
branch,"  the  report  said.  "In  too  many  cases, 
information  Is  withheld,  over-clasalfled,  or 
otherwise  hidden  from  the  public  to  avoid 
administrative  mistakes,  waste  of  f\inds,  or 
political  embarrassment." 

In  general,  the  committee  said,  It  "finds 
that  the  Preedom  of  Information  Act  has 
hel;jed  thousands  at  citizens  gain  SMScees  to 
Information  when  they  have  been  able  to 
overcome  government  roadblocks." 

But  It  said  agencies  have  been  able  partic- 
ularly to  misuse  the  nine  exemptions  In  the 
law  permitting  withholding  of  Information 
in  limited  cases — provisions  intended  to  safe- 
guard vital  defense  and  state  secreU.  personal 
privacy,  trade  secrets  and  the  like. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Mar.  18,  1972] 

Mxsia  Said  To  Iokors  PiaoxMi  or  IwrousA- 

now  Act 

Wa«hikoton,  March  17.— Although  report- 
ers and  broadcaster*  were  In  the  forefront  of 
those  pushing  for  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  the  media  have  made  little  use  of 
It  during  It*  first  four  years  of  operation,  a 
Congressional  report  said  today. 

For  the  mo«t  part,  according  to  statistics. 
it  has  been  commercial  Interests  that  have' 
taken  advantage  of  the  law.  enacted  on 
July  4,  1967,  as  a  means  of  opening  up  to 
public  inspecUon  most  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

aepreeentatlve  William  B  Moorhead.  Dem- 
cxrat  of  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  House  Oovemment  Information  Sub- 
committee, released  the  reeiUts  of  a  Library 
of  Congrees  study  as  his  panel  resumed 
hearings  on  Its  review  of  the  law. 

In  analyzing  Implementation  of  the  act. 
the  Library  of  Congrees  concentrated  on 
formal  requests  for  Information  made  of  29 
Federal  departmenta  and  agencies  between 
July  4.  1967.  the  day  the  law  took  effect 
and  July  4.  1971. 

The  Identification  of  requests  for  data 
were  reftLsed  by  the  agency.  The  total  nimi- 
berwl  1,413.  Of  that  figure,  only  90  requests, 
or  8  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  filed  by 
representatives  of  the  media. 

On  the  other  hand,  oorporatlons  and  pri- 
vate law  firms  were  Initially  refused  InXor- 
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matlon  under  the  act  640  times,  represent- 
ing nearly  46  percent  of  the  usage. 

Mr.  Moorhead  said  he  was  not  surprised 
that  biisineeses  were  making  most  use  of  the 
act.  "Tboae  who  can  afford  the  expensive  and 
time-consuming  process  of  fighting  for  their 
right  to  know  will  do  so,"  he  said,  adding 
that  be  hoped  Congress  would  provide  some 
help  for  the  average  citizen. 

"I  am  surprised,  however,  that  the  re- 
porters, editors  and  broadcasters  whose  job 
It  is  to  Inform  the  American  people  have 
made  so  little  use  of  the  Information  Act," 
Mr.  Moorhead  said.  "They  were  the  major 
supporters  of  those  In  Ciongress  who  created 
the  law." 

Under  the  law,  nine  categM-les  of  infor- 
mation are  exempt  from  required  disclosure. 
They  Include  such  areas  as  national  security 
data,  trade  secrets  and  internal  Government 
memorandums.  When  a  citizen  disagrees  with 
an  agency's  contention  that  a  record  Is  ex- 
empt he  may  sue  for  it  in  Federal  court. 
The  burden  Is  on  the  Oovemment  to  prove 
that  It  does  not  have  to  be  made  public. 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  30,  1972) 
iNroaifATioN  Impbskd 

A  great  hooray  went  up  from  the  press  five 
years  ago  when  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  was  passed.  Journalists  and  others  In- 
terested m  eliciting  the  hidden  facts  about 
government  saw  the  law  as  a  signal  break- 
through against  official  secrecy.  And  It  was, 
but  obvlotisly  It  needs  more  teeth. 

For  In  too  many  cases  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy has  shown  Itself  adept  at  running 
around  the  law  and  foot-dragging  on  a  mara- 
thon scale.  Defensive  systems  have  been  con- 
trived so  as  to  Impede  or  Jam  the  flow  of  facts 
the  adnilnlstratlon  would  rather  keep  secret. 
Though  much  useful  Information  emanates 
from  the  agencies,  they  excel  at  cranking  out 
blurbs  reflecting  credit  upon  themselves,  and 
the  pricklier  realities  often  are  hard  to  pry 
out.  All  this  was  reviewed  In  a  report  Issued 
last  week  by  a  House  Oovemment  Operations 
subcommittee  that  held  41  days  of  hearings 
on  how  the  Information  act  Is  being  admin- 
istered. 

Clearly,  the  law  has  brought  about  Im- 
provements here  and  there  In  the  availability 
of  facts.  Some  agencies  and  departments  are 
Implementing  it  rather  well,  but  the  panel 
found  that  others  have  thwarted  It,  Inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally.  What  the  act 
provides  Is  that  any  citizen  may  see  govern- 
ment doctmaents  (except  thoee  relating  to 
national  security  and  a  few  other  sensitive 
matters)  that  are  In  the  fields.  But  In  prac- 
tice, sometimes  there  are  delays  of  weeks  or 
months  In  making  documents  available,  or 
high  fees  are  charged  for  copies,  or  ofllclal 
papers  that  aren't  exempt  from  public  scruti- 
ny are  kept  In  files  with  those  that  are  ex- 
empt, or  something  Is  censored  out.  Even  In- 
nocuous documents.  It  seems  have  been  kept 
from  public  view  for  the  most  whimsical  and 
trivial  of  reasons. 

So  the  subcommittee  Is  preparing  some 
potent  remedies.  It  will  offer  several  recom- 
mendations to  strengthen  the  law,  including 
time  limits  for  the  release  (or  denial)  of  doc- 
uments, clearer  definitions  of  what  can  and 
cannot  be  withheld,  and  a  better  system  of 
appeal  for  people  who  are  denied  access.  These 
renovations  are  essential  if  the  public's  right 
to  know  Is  to  be  upheld. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmee-Dlq>atch, 
Oct.  6, 1972] 
Thi  Was  Against  Sxcsxct 
The  fight  to  prevent  undue  governmental 
secrecy   la   a   never   ending   one.   There   are 
Freedom  of  Information  Acts  (FOI)  at  both 
the   federal   and   Virginia   state   lereU,   but 
neither  has  proved  100  per  cent  effective  In 
assiirlng  the  public's  right  to  know  ail  It 
should  know  concerning  the  public's  busi- 
ness. 


"The  efficient  operation  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  has  been  hindered  by  five 
years  of  foot-dragging  by  the  federal  bu- 
reaixsracy,"  declares  the  House  Oommlttee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  In  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  "The  widespread 
reluctance  of  the  bureaucracy  to  honor  the 
public's  legal  right  to  know  has  been  obvi- 
ous In  parts  of  two  administrations." 

The  committee  suggests  certain  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  act,  but  it  concedes 
that  "no  changes  In  law  and  no  directives 
from  agency  beads  will  necessarily  convince 
any  secrecy -minded  btireaucrat  that  public 
records  are  public  property." 

The  committee  does  malce  specific  recom- 
mendations, however,  as  to  how  federal  de- 
partments should  make  public  records  more 
readily  available  to  people  who  want  to  see 
them  and  as  to  how  the  Department  of  Jtm- 
tlce  should  ride  herd  on  other  agencies  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  FOI  act. 

Here  In  Virginia,  some  local  governing 
bodies  and  other  governmental  agencies  ate 
finding  ways  to  thwart  the  Intent  of  the 
state  FOI  law.  Atty.  Oen.  Andrew  P.  MUler 
has  suggested  certain  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  law.  and  the  Richmond  Chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Journalism  society 
la  studying  the  law  and  the  experience  under 
It  In  preparation  for  urging  changes. 

It  has  been  suggested  for  example,  that 
before  going  Into  a  closed  session,  a  govern- 
mental body  be  req-ulred  to  state  specifi- 
cally the  subject  that  will  be  discussed.  The 
law  lists  the  topics  that  can  be  discussed 
secretly — personnel,  land  acquisition,  court 
litigation,  and  so  on — but  the  governmental 
body  Is  not  required  to  reveal  which  of  these 
will  be  the  topic  of  the  closed  session.  Still 
another  proposal  Is  that  If  the  governmental 
body  Is  relying  on  the  authority  to  discuss 
privately  a  subject  that  later  wUI  be  given 
a  public  hearing  a  firm  date  for  the  hearing 
be  set  and  announced  before  the  cloned  ses- 
sion Is  permitted.  This  last  surge^lon  is 
aimed  at  preventing  a  governmental  body 
from  saying  that  It  Is  taking  advantage  of 
this  exemption  In  the  FOI  act  without  really 
intending  to  hold  a  public  hearing. 

There  la  one  final  thought  on  this  whole 
matter  of  governmental  secrecy.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  VlrglnU  General  Assembly 
could  improve  their  own  showings  by  open- 
ing up  some  committee  sessions  that  art 
now  held  behind  closed  doors.  Of  coursv 
there  are  times  when  closed  sessions  are 
Justified,  but  legislators,  like  members  of 
other  public  bodies  and  like  bureaucrats, 
need  to  constantly  resist  the  natural  tendency 
to  take  the  easier  way  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems, which  Is  without  the  people  seeing  and 
hearing  all  that  goes  on. 

[From  the  Federal  Times.  Oct.  11, 1972] 

Prxsb,    Ooveknment    Szkn    SHAarNo    Blami 

FOB  Ini-oemation  Lag 

(By  Bill  Andronlcoe) 

Washington. — Laxity  In  enforcement  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has  been 
blamed  both  on  the  federal  government  and 
newspat>er  management. 

Leveling  the  charges  Is  the  foreign  opera- 
tions and  government  Information  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  headed  by  Rep.  William  S. 
Moorhead.  D-Pa. 

The  government,  says  the  subcommittee, 
la  dragging  ita  feet  on  enforcing  provlalona 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — and 
the  newspapers  are  falling  to  report  viola- 
tions of  the  Act  In  Instances  where  they 
are  denied  access  to  certain  Information 

In  an  Interview,  one  subcommittee  spokes- 
man commented  that  part  of  the  problem  lies 
with  reluctance  on  the  part  of  newspaper 
management  to  spend  money  to  start  court 
litigation  In  Instances  where  they  run  Into 
a  stumbling  block  while  trying  to  obtain  In- 
formation. 
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"PubllBhen  simply  reftise  to  use  money 
to  order  their  lawyers,  to  take  oourt  aetton," 
the  spokesman  said.  "Moreover,  they  heal- 
tate  to  beef  up  their  staitt  to  laolude  In- 
vestigative reporters  and  researchers  who 
can  spend  months,  if  neeeaaary,  in  uncover- 
ing violations." 

Moorhead  hlmaelf  indicated  that  leglala- 
tife  action  Is  not  enough — and  urged  the 
assistance  of  editors  and  newsmen  In  help- 
ing make  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  a 
success. 

Signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson  on 
July  4.  1986,  the  Act  specifies  that  "any 
person"  should  have  clear  access  to  Identi- 
fiable agency  records  without  having  to  state 
s  reason  for  wanting  the  Information.  It 
adds  that  the  burden  of  proving  withhold- 
ing to  be  necessary  lies  solely  on  the  federal 
ageooy. 

Withholding  of  Information  by  government 
under  the  Act  Is  permissive,  not  mandatory, 
and  must  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  one  of 
specific  nine  exemptions  permitted  In  the 
Aet. 

Ilieae  relate  to  such  matters  as:  Secrecy 
In  the  Interest  at  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy:  Internal  personnel  rules  and  practloes 
of  an  agency;  trade  secrets  and  commercial 
or  financial  Information;  personnel  and  med- 
ical files  whose  disclosure  would  constitute 
a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy; 
Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes;  geological  and  geophysical 
lnf(»rmatlon;  and  the  like. 

Creation  of  the  fVeedom  of  Information 
Act  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  effort 
by  the  foreign  (iterations  and  government 
Information  subcommittee  and  Its  predeces- 
sor, the  special  subcommittee  on  govern- 
ment Information,  established  on  June  9, 
1966  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss,  D-Callf.,  who  ^'as  Instrumental  In 
bringing  about  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Similar  efforts  were  focused  In  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  administrative  practice 
and  procedure,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sen.  Edward  V.  Long.  D-Mo.,  and  Its  parent 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Despite  all  these  efforts  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  to  assure  the  public's  access  to 
Information  from  the  federal  government, 
there  now  has  erupted  considerable  grum- 
bling about  laxity,  apathy  and  refusal  to  dis- 
close Information. 

For  example,  hearings  held  by  the  House 
subcommittee  on  foreign  operations  and 
government  Information  this  year  Indicate 
that  some  agencies  "are  still  relying  on  the 
original  1789  'housekeeping'  statute  as  au- 
thority to  withhold  certain  types  of  InfOzma- 
tlon  from  the  public." 

This  charge  was  leveled  by  the  subcommit- 
tee In  a  report  Jxist  Issued  by  the  House  Oom- 
mlttee on  Oovemment  Operations.  The  re- 
port is  the  first  In  a  series  designed  to  cover 
virtually  all  major  aspects  of  freedom  of  In- 
formation as  It  relates  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  t^e  reports,  says 
the  subcommittee,  la  to  strengthen  and  clar- 
ify the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  so  as  to 
make  it  "more  effective  and  responsive  to  an 
open  society." 

In  preparing  Its  preeent  repcHt,  the  sob- 
committee  received  sworn  testimony  from 
142  witnesses  during  41  days  of  public  hear- 
ings. 

According  to  the  subcommittee,  the  results 
of  these  hearings  on  govenunent  Informa- 
tion policies  and  practices  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Government  roadblocks,  the  sub- 
committee rwjtes,  are  preventing  the  effective 
use  of  the  PYvedotn  of  Information  Act. 

in  addition  to  sinking  out  delays  by  fed- 
eral agencies  in  reeponse  to  an  Individual's 
request  for  information,  the  report  also  notes 
that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  Involvement 
la  the  decision-making  process  by  public  In- 
formation officials. 
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Consaquently,   a   number   of   public   in-* 
formation  officers  themselves  are  not  fully 
Informed  on  certain  agency  matters  or  deci- 
sions, according  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  also  criticized  the  rela- 
tive lack  of  utilization  of  the  Act  by  the 
news  media — "which  had  been  among  the 
ptrongeat  backers  of  the  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion legislation  prior  to  its  enactment." 

"The  delaying  tactics  of  the  federal  bu- 
reaucrats," said  the  report,  "are  a  major 
deterrent  to  more  widespread  use  of  the  Act. 
although  the  subcommittee  did  recleve  testi- 
mony from  several  rejwrters  and  editors  who 
have  taken  the  cases  to  court  and  eventually 
won  out  over  the  secrecy-minded  govern- 
ment bureaucracy." 

The  snboommlttae'  added  that  "no  changes 
la  law  and  no  directives  from  agency  heads 
will  naeessarUy  coovlnoe  any  worecy-mlnded 
bureaucrat  that  pubUc  records  are  public 
prof>erty." 

"Only  day-to-day  watchfulness  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  leaders  can 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  gevermnent  In- 
fonnatloa  which  is  the  keystone  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,"  the  report  added. 

IQ  fact,  the  subcommittee  noted  that  Its 
hearings  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  actually  directly  in- 
fluenced the  revision  of  regulations  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare's  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

PtTBLIC   INTORMATION   OmCXRS   OPTTW   SumX 
PBOM  AOBNCT  iNDirrKSXNCE 

( By  Bill  Andronlcoe ) 

Washinoton. — An  uninformed  pubilc  In- 
formation officer  Is  of  little  use  to  an  in- 
formation seeker. 

And  the  reason  the  public  Information 
officer  Is  uninformed  Is  because  a  federal 
agency— -either  deliberately  or  through 
apathy  or  neglect— doe*  not  bother  to  keep 
the  officer  abreast  of  agency  policies  and 
procedures. 

One  of  the  major  gripes  of  the  House  sub- 
committee on  foreign  c^wratlons  and  govern- 
ment Information  is  that  many  Information 
officers  are  excluded  from  the  decision- 
making process. 

Consequently,  the  sufocommlttee  feels  that 
the  Information-seeking  preaa  or  public 
encounters  an  Information  officer  who  truly 
luiows  little  or  nothing  about  a  particular 
query. 

Extensive  hearings  held  this  year  by  the 
subcommittee  disclosed  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  pattern  throughout  the  government 
that  many  matters — that  should  be  In  the 
domain  of  the  public  Information  officer — 
are  handled  by  the  general  counsel,  some- 
times In  consultation  with  a  policymaking 
official  whose  primary  interest  may  be  pro- 
tecting the  agency  from  crltctsm. 

In  a  report  based  on  Its  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee notes  that  refusals  often  raise  the 
question.  Justified  or  not.  "what  Is  the  gov- 
ernment trying  to  hide?" 

Consequently,  the  report  recommends  that 
"the  preference  always  should  be  toward 
public  disclosure  unless  solid  defensible  and 
compelling  reasons  exist  otherwise." 

Among  other  things,  the  report  notes 
that  "cme  Indication  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Fk-eedom  of  Information  Act  In  terms  of 
agency  priorities  la  the  record  keeping  of  the 
agency." 

In  response  to  a  subcommittee's  question- 
naire in  the  summer  of  1971,  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  the  departments  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Labor,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
units  of  the  Transportation  Department  all 
indicated  they  could  not  provide  certain 
requested  statistics  because  they  failed  to 
keep  any  records  on  these  matters. 

Durlxig  its  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
learned  that  some  large  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  set  up  under  a 
system   of   decentralized   operations    which, 
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by  their  organizational  nature.  Impede  the 
chief  public  information  officers  In  provid- 
ing the  type  of  advice  that  should  be 
immediately  available. 

This  Is  true,  said  the  subcommittee  report, 
of  the  departmenu  of  Agrlciilture,  Interior 
and  Labor. 

For  example,  under  questioning  by  sub- 
committee chairman  Rep.  WUUam  B.  Moor- 
head, D-Pa.,  one  Agriculture  Department 
witness  acknowledged  that  during  the  five 
years  of  the  act's  existence,  the  agency  had 
no  record  of  the  number  of  times  that  the 
advice  of  a  public  information  expert  was 
sought  prior  to  a  decision  to  withhold  Infcw- 
matlon.  He  added  that  such  matters  generally 
were  left  up  to  the  department's  general 
counsel. 

The  Issue  was  brought  up  again  In  testi- 
mony by  the  Labor  Department.  According  to 
the  subcommittee  report,  although  the  Labmr 
Department  has  an  extensive  public  Infor- 
mation office— and  the  Secretary  of  lAbcx'  Las 
a  special  assistant  who  reportedlr  Is  an  ex- 
pert In  the  field — none  of  the  pubilc  Informa- 
tion people  apparently  are  consulted  at  any 
time  In  the  public  Information  process. 

Hie  Interior  Department  also  has  been 
taken  to  taak  for  keep  Log  no  records  of  re- 
quests under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act — and  for  not  consulting  with  the  public 
Information  officer  in  handling  such  requests. 
Moreover,  decisions  on  refusals  were  made  at 
low  administrative  levels.  Access  to  requested 
Information  was  granted  in  only  40  per  oent 
of  the  cases. 

The  subcommittee  also  noted  that  some 
regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commlaslon  (FCC),  Ignore  the 
pubilc  Information  officers. 

Initial  decisions  on  whether  to  accept  or 
refuse  a  request  for  Information  were  made 
by  the  FCC  executive  director  with  the  advice 
of  the  general  counsel's  office,  according  to 
the  subcommittee  report.  The  public  In- 
formation officer  was  never  constUted.  neither 
in  response  to  an  initial  request  for  informa- 
tion nor  when  an  appeal  was  acted  upon. 

In  fact,  the  FCC  general  counsel,  in  reply 
to  a  written  question  submitted  by  the  sub- 
committee, said  blunty:  "The  executive  di- 
rector Is  not  required  to  seek  the  advloe  of, 
nor  does  he  In  practice  consult  with  the  pub- 
lic information  officer  before  acting  upon  a 
request  which  raises  a  qtiesUon  of  Inter- 
pretation under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act." 

Another  criticism  leveled  against  the  fed- 
eral government  Involves  Its  tendency  to  coo- 
fuse  public  Information  with  publicity. 

Where  does  one  draw  the  line  between  the 
two? 

The  subcommittee  acknowledges  that  the 
line  between  pubilc  Information,  publicity  or 
public  relations — and  propaganda — "Is  fine 
Indeed  and,  like  beauty.  Is  often  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder." 

Cautioning  that  the  use  of  press-agentry 
or  Image  making  by  federal  agencies  apply 
equally  to  new  and  old  agencies  alike,  the 
subcommittee  singled  out  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  newly  created  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  as  often- 
times confusing  public  information  with 
publicity. 

The  Bubcommtttee  seemel  pleased  that  in 
its  testimony.  EPA  testified  that  final  author- 
ity on  refusals  of  access  to  public  records 
rests  with  the  agency's  pubilc  affairs  offi- 
cers— but  was  critical  of  the  agency's  pub- 
licity-seeking devices. 

Shortly  after  testifying  to  EPA's  steadfast 
commitment  to  a  proper  government  Infor- 
mation program,  the  agency  selected  two 
New  York  City  agencies  to  develop  plans  to 
advertise  the  work  of  EPA. 

The  price  EPA  paid  the  advertising  agen- 
cies to  find  out  EPA's  mission  and  develop  an 
advertising  program  to  sell  EPA  to  the  public 
amounted  to  1 101 ,588. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  sub- 
committee  added,  confuses  "Image-making" 
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wttb      public    Information"    on    a    allgbtly 
smallar  scale  than  EPA. 

For  example.  Interior  paid  S121  a  day  to  a 
political  publicity  man  to  recommend  Un- 
provementa  Ln  the  department's  public  Inlor- 
matlon  practices — and  then  decided  that  the 
public  Information  report  waa  not  a  public 
record   under  the   Freedom  of  Information 

Act. 

Harry  Treleaven,  who  worked  In  President 
Nixon's  succeaaful  1068  campaign  and  was  a 
leading  character  in  the  book  "The  Selling  of 
the  President,  1968."  prepared  a  report  to 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  on  the  Information  and  public  rela- 
'.tona  activities  of  Interior.  The  85-page  report 
-.^ras  presented  In  April.  1971 — and  Included 
18  pages  of  general  observations  and  recom- 
mendations. 

A  reporter  for  the  LouUvllle  Courier- 
Journal  was  refused  copies  of  the  report  on 
grounds  that  It  was  an  "Internal  document." 

Pressure  from  the  Congress  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  Anally  prompted  the  department  to 
release  18  pages  of  the  rep<Mt — but  a  hassle 
developed  over  a  single  paragraph  which  had 
been  omitted  because  the  department  felt  It 
contained  "references"  to  named  individuals, 
the  dlscloetire  of  which  could  prove  an  un- 
■varranied  embaurassment  to  those  Indi- 
viduals." 

Noting  that  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
the  agency  responsible  for  preparing  guide- 
lines for  the  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  the  subcommittee  com- 
mented that  the  department's  office  of  legal 
counsel  needs  to  exercise  a  greater  leadership 
function. 

The  subcommittee  suggeeted  that  the  office 
of  legal  counsel  can  do  so  by  advising  other 
federal  agencies  of  significant  court  Inter- 
pretations of  the  act — ewnd  by  preparing  a 
pamphlet  for  the  general  public  to  explain 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens  to  obtain 
public   records   from   federal   agencies. 

Actually,  the  Justice  Department  serves 
three  roles  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

First,  as  an  executive  depeurtment,  It  Is 
regarded  as  an  "agency"  under  the  act — and 
herce,  subject  to  all  of  the  same  admin- 
istrative procedures  In  making  information 
available  ab  are  other  federal  eigencles. 

Second,  the  Justice  Department  serves  as 
legal  counsel  to  the  federal  government.  The 
clvU  division  handles  the  litigation  for  most 
government  agencies  when  a  suit  Is  filed 
under  the  act. 

The  third,  and  most  vital  role  played  by  the 
department.  Involves  its  advisory  or  consult- 
ing capacity  exercised  by  Its  office  of  legal 
counsel  through  the  department's  freedom  of 
Information  committee. 

However,  the  department  Is  not  without  Its 
limitations  In  assuring  full  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

For  example,  departmental  witnesses  told 
the  subcommittee  that  Its  functions  often 
are  limited  by  the  decentralized  administra- 
tion of  the  act,  as  prescribed  by  Congress, 
In  requiring  each  agency  to  act  on  requests 
for  Its  own  records. 

Justice  spokesmen  Indicated  that  the  de- 
partment generally  has  no  authority  to  com- 
pel another  agency  to  comply  with  a  request 
for  Its  records. 

In  reviewing  its  overall  findings  on  the 
progress — or  lack  of  it — in  assuring  effective 
use  by  the  public  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  the  subcommittee  decided  that 
"a  more  clearly  defined  role  for  public  In- 
formation personnel  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  a  general  uplifting  of  their  status 
within  the  bureaucracy  are  long  overdue." 
"Not  only  could  such  steps  have  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  more  conscientious  admin- 
istration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — 
both  In  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law — but 
It  would  also  give  proper  recognition  to  the 
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legitimate  and  increasingly  necessary  role  of 
public  Information  officers  as  'the  bridge'  be- 
tween faceless  government  and  its  citizens," 
the  suteommlttee  report  added. 

However,  the  subcommittee  acknowledged 
that  the  task  would  not  be  an  easy  one, 
noting  that  neither  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act  nor  the  act  Itself  Is  "clear  and  sim- 
ple." 

In  fact,  the  subcommittee  report  observed 
that  the  act  "contains  general  phraseology, 
undefined  terms  and  loo«ely  drawn  provisions 
that  have  bothered  the  courts,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment officials  seeking  to  interpret  the 
Act." 
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Jordan.  He  has  given  us  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  aivd  humor,  and  he  leaves  us 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  fine  gentleman 
has  performed  admirably  in  this  body. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
DEVELOPED  MAJOR  LEQISLATIOIf 
m  1972 


SENATOR  B.  EVERfiTT  JORDAN 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   ICtNKXBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  £dsle 
in  paying  tribute  to  Senator  B.  Evrairr 
JoEDAK.  His  retirement  at  the  close  of 
this  Congress  marks  the  end  of  a  14-year 
Senate  career  which  has  been  character- 
ized by  a  special  brand  of  diligence  and 
quiet  attention  to  duty  that  is  much 
admired  by  his  colleagues. 

Everett  Jordan  came  to  the  Senate 
equipped  with  a  sound  background  In  the 
business  world  and  a  distingifished 
record  of  service  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  set  about  his  work  in  the  Senate  with 
sound  judgment,  commonsense  and  a 
firm  awareness  that  our  most  significant 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  work  of  committees. 

A  good  part  of  his  effort  has  been 
devoted  to  insuring  the  smooth  opera- 
tion of  the  Senate  itself.  Each  of  us  In 
this  body  can  be  grateful  to  Everett 
Jordan  for  his  persevering  and  effective 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  serv- 
ices he  has  rendered  in  the  sometimes 
thankless  posts  which  contribute  so 
significantly  to  the  on-going  work  of 
Congress. 

Everett  Jordan  has  my  personal  grati- 
tude on  many  counts,  Mr.  President. 
When  I  returned  to  the  Senate  2  years 
ago.  he  was  most  cooperative  in  arrang- 
ing- the  stafOng  and  fimding  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development,  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  chair.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, his  efforts  contributed  to  the  work 
of  this  subcommittee,  which  was  able  to 
produce  the  landmark  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

It  la  of  special  importance  to  me  that 
Senator  Jordan  has  thrice  served  as 
.chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies.  I 
would  have  preferred,  of  course,  to  have 
been  the  direct  beneficiary  of  his  good  ef- 
forts for  the  1969  inauguration,  but  I  was 
able  to  make  a  firsthand  evaluation  of  his 
accomplishments,  as  an  Interested  spec- 
tator. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  have  been  en- 
riched by  our  friendship  with  Everett 
and  Katherine.  We  have  visited  them  in 
their  home  and  have  met  many  of  their 
wonderful  friends.  One  of  the  rewards  of 
our  public  Ufe  has  been  our  association 
with  the  Jordans. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  miss  Everett 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WKST    ViaOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  developed 
major  legislation  in  each  of  Its  areas  of 
responsibility  during  1972.  This  level  of 
activity  resulted  in  heavy  demands  on 
the  time  and  energies  of  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  staff.  It  was  essential, 
however,  that  we  legislate  in  each  of 
these  areas  because  of  the  needs  of  a 
dynamic  society  that  expects  more  from 
its  government  than  ever  before. 

During  1972,  the  five  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  con- 
ducted a  total  of  42  days  of  legislative 
and  oversight  hearings.  In  addition,  the 
full  committee  conducted  three  hearings 
on  nominations  to  Important  positions 
which  were  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Although  the  committee  approved 
major  bills  in  areas  of  great  importance, 
I  regret  to  report  that  in  several  in- 
stances the  results  of  our  efforts  were 
not  enacted  into  law.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972,  which  required  nearly  2  years  to 
bring  to  final  form,  was  enacted  only 
after  the  Congress  overrode  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  this  crucial  measure. 
Two  other  bills,  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  and  the  Public  Works  emd 
Economic  Development  Amendments  of 
1972,  were  vetoed  by  the  President  fol- 
lowing adjournment  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. The  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1972  also  failed  to  become  law  because 
of  the  inabilU^y  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  secure  a  quorum  on  the 
final  day  of  the  legislative  session.  All 
of  these  will  require  our  renewed  atten- 
tion early  in  1973. 

Throughout  the  rigorous  schedule  of 
the  past  year,  members  of  the  ccmimit- 
tee  were  diligent  in  their  attendance  at 
committee  meetings  and  in  their  atten- 
tion to  matters  before  us.  All  were  con- 
scientious In  giving  the  careful  and  de- 
liberate consideration  required  of  these 
important  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  will  discuss  in 
detail  the  1972  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  E*ublic  Works  by  subcommit- 
tee: 

SUBCOMMITm    ON    FLOOD    CONT«OL 

RXVESS    AND    RAKB0R8 

The  major  legislative  activity  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — Rivers 
and  Harbors,  chaired  by  Senator  B. 
EVERETT  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  was 
the  development  of  an  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill,  S.  4018.  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  but  vetoed  by 
the  President  on  October  27. 

a.     4018,     authorized     approximately 
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1693  million  for  the  initiation  and  con- 
steTiction  of  navigational,  flood  cotitrol, 
and  other  related  multipurpose  projects 
and  programs.  Particular  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  correction  and  preven- 
tion of  shoreline  and  rtreambank  ero- 
skm  problems  throughout  the  country, 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  further  loes 
of  valuable  adjacent  properties,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  contlnuatlffli  of  this 
essential  work  on  a  procedural  basis. 
Emergency  repair  projects,  necessitated 
by  floods  and  wind  damage  during  recent 
severe  storms  throughout  the  countaT, 
were  also  included  in  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, it  authorized  numerous  modifica- 
tions and  additions  to  existing  laws  af- 
fecting navigational  waterways  and 
tributaries,  considered  necessary  to  Im- 
prove and  modernize  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  current  and  anticipated 
needs. 

Hearings  were  conducted  before  the 
subcommittee  for  12  days  during  June 
and  September  of  1972,  at  which  times 
testimony  pertaining  to  various  projects 
was  submitted  for  consideration.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  hearings,  etsiS  members  par- 
ticipated in  a  series  of  briefings  with 
officials  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
others  having  a  responsible  interest  in 
the  proposed  projects. 

In  other  action  during  1972,  the  sub- 
committee approved  13  water  resource 
projects  having  a  total  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $38.4  million,  for  construction  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201  of  the  1965  Flood 
Control  Act.  Three  watershed  projects, 
having  a  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$6.4  million,  were  approved  for  con- 
steuction  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
8»-56«. 

A  total  of  44  resolutions,  requested  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  were  adopted 
during  the  year,  directing  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  investigate  and  report  his 
findings  with  report  to  various  fiood  con- 
trol, navigation,  streambank.  and  beach 
erosion  problems. 
stTBcoKMcrrnx  ov  ko.  and  watkb  poixtttion 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  chaired  by  Senator  EDiryrn*  S. 
Mttskie.  is  responsible  for  legislation  and 
oversight  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  relating  to  air  and  "water  pollu- 
tion, solid  waste  management  and  re- 
source recovery,  control  of  noise,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  environment. 
Durinir  1972.  the  subcommittee  held  24 
days  of  public  hearings  and  participated 
In  10  executive  sessions  relating  to  sub- 
committee matters. 

Final  encu;tment  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  was  one  of  the  committees'  most  im- 
portant achievements.  During  1972.  39 
conference  sessions  were  held  by  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. This  was  preceded  in  1971  by  33  days 
of  public  hearings  and  45  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
nnlttee  on  the  water  bill.  Thus,  a  total 
of  117  meetings  were  required  in  devel- 
oping the  most  comprehensive  water  pol- 
lution legislation  ever  enacted. 

On  September  14,  1972,  the  conferees 
reached  agreement.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
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October  5-:— the  Senate  by  a  margin  of 
7«l'tib'^. 

■ftie  water  poUutton  bill  was  vetoed 
by'ttie-Presfdent  on  October  17,  but  the 
veto  yma  overrtjlden  by  a  5  2 -to- 12  margin 
In  the  Senate  and  a  247-to-23  margin  in 
the  House,  and  I.he  "water  pollution  bill 
WB8  enacted  Into  law  as  Public  Law  92- 
500. 

The  My  provisions  of  this  landmark 
legtslktion  establish  a  regulatory  system 
which  provides  that  by  July  1,  1977,  all 
point  sources  of  pollution  must  apply 
best  practicable  effluent  control  tech- 
nology, and  by  July  1.  1983,  all  point 
sources  must  apply  the  best  effluent  con- 
trol technology  available. 

These  controls  will  be  administered 
through  a  permit-issuing  process.  Viola- 
tions t)I  a  permit  condition  "will  be  en- 
forceaJble  through  a  penalty  provision. 

The  act  authorizes  expenditures  of 
$24.8  billion  in  Federal  money.  $18  billion 
of  which  "Will  be  allocated  to  the  States 
on  a  needs  basis  for  grants  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  The  Federal 
share  Is  75  percent.  The  definition  of 
construction  has  been  expanded  to  han- 
dle the  problems  of  collection  sewers  and 
combined  sewers. 

The  act  also  expanded  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  td  Include  some  water  pollution  pro- 
grams managed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

In  1972  the  subcommittee  also  devel- 
oped the  first  comprehensive  legislation 
for  the  control  of  noise.  The  subcommit- 
tee held  public  hearings  on  noise  control 
legislation  on  March  24  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  and  on  April  12  and  13  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Following  the  public  hear- 
ings, there  were  two  executive  sessions  of 
the  subcommittee  and  six  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  full  committee  on  this  meas- 
ure, culminating  in  committee's  report- 
ing tfie  Environmental -Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  on  September  19.  The  noise  pol- 
luti<m  control  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  13  and  was  finally  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  October  18 
whMl  the  House  passed  the  Senate  bill 
with  amendments  to  which  the  Senate 
subsequently  agreed. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  establish 
noise  regulations  for  products  which  are 
adequate  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  State  and  local  governments 
may  establish  stricter  controls  on  en- 
vironmental noise  from  one  or  more 
sources.  Aircraft  are  subject  to  emission 
and  operational  controls  as  proposed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  approved  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  AD  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  the  act  are  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review.  Additionally,  any  person  may 
bring  suit  against  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  or 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  failure 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
The  act  authorizes  $21  million  for  fiscal 
years  1972  through  1975  to  implement 
this  legislation. 

On  January  24  the  subcommittee  held 
a  healing  on  a  bill  to  permit  establish- 
ment of  interstate  environmental  com- 
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pacts.  An  executive  session  was  held  on 
this  bill  on  February  15  at  which  time 
it  "was  referred  back  "with  amendments 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  where 
It  originated. 

I^e  subcommittee,  in  1972,  initiated  a 
greatly  expanded  effort  to  examine  the 
implementation  of  enacted  legislation 
within  its  area  of  respgnslbillty.  On 
February  18  the  subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  Implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1970.  The  oversight 
actl\'Ity  Included  12  days  of  hearings  In 
Washington,  one  hearing  In  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  Mareh  25,  and  an  executive 
session  on  June  2  at  which  representa- 
tl"ves  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  discussed  potential  criminal  vio- 
lations by  the  auto  companies  in  imple- 
menting the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  subcommittee  staff  during  April 
and  May  monitored  the  public  hearings 
and  other  activities  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  relating  to  the 
request  by  the  auto  companies  to  delay 
implementation  of  the  emission  control 
standards  scheduled  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  take  effect  in  1975. 

New  developments  in  reducing  auto- 
mobile exhausts,  including  alternatives 
to  the  internal  combustion  engine,  and 
their  potential  impact  In  meeting  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act 
were  examined  at  a  hearing  held  by  the 
subcommittee's  Panel  on  Environmental 
Science  and  Technology  in  Washington, 
D.C,  on  March  14. 

The  subcommittee.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  held  4  days  of  crtrerslght  hear- 
ings on  the  impact  of  the  National  En- 
vlroiunental  Policy  Act  beginning  on 
March  1,  1972. 

Oversight  hearings  were  also  held  on 
the  environmental  problems  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin  and  Federal  policies  affect- 
ing those  problems  on  August  21  at  Lake 
Tahoe  and  on  implementation  of  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  August  23. 

SlTBCOMMTTm    OH    BOADS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  during 
1972  devoted  most  of  its  efforts  to  the 
analysis  of  data  and  preparation  of  legis- 
lation necessary  to  continue  biennial  au- 
thorizations for  the  various  Federal-aid 
highway  and  trafllc  safety  programs 
Many  bills  Introduced  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  numerous  suggestions  made 
by  the  administration  and  other  groups 
for  extension  and  revision  of  these  pro- 
firams  were  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  subcommittee.  In  addition,  further 
ex<unination  was  made  of  proposals  lor 
mod-fymg  present  width  limitations  for 
buses  operating  on  Interstate  Highways. 

The  subcommittee  held  9  days  of  hear- 
ings during  the  year,  during  which  84 
vkitnesses  testified.  Additional  state- 
ments, comments,  and  communications 
for  the  record  were  received  from  morf 
than  1?0  other  sources. 

Hearings  bepun  pre'viously  m  Decem- 
ber 1971  on  H.R.  4354  were  concluded  on 
February  14.  This  bill,  which  had  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  would  have 
authorized  States  to  permit  buses  not 
more  than  102  inches  wide  to  operate  on 
segments  of  the  Interstate  System  with- 
in their  borders.  On  the  recommenda- 
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tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
action  on  this  measure  was  postponed 
until  resiilts  are  available  from  extensive 
research  being  conducted  under  depart- 
mental sponsorship  on  possible  traffic 
hazards  caused  by  wider  vehicles. 

Twenty  bills,  one  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  two  amendments  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  ba«lc 
Pederal-ald  highway  program  conduct- 
ed by  the  subcommittee  from  May  10 
through  June  15.  Two  measures  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Coopkr,  S.  3590,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  mass  transporta- 
tion; and  S.  3589,  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1960,  Incorporated  many 
recommendations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Several  other  bills  proposed  ma- 
jor program  changes  including  S.  2440, 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  exclusive 
or  preferential  bicycle  lanes:  S.  2719.  to 
improve  highway  safety  programs  with 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  accidents 
resulting  from  the  excessive  use  of  al- 
cohol: S.  3037.  to  authorize  funds  for 
urban  public  transportation:  3.  3266,  to 
authorize  reimbursement  for  future  con- 
struction of  toll  roads;  S.  3405.  to  estab- 
lish a  national  scenic  and  recreational 
highway  program:  and  S.  3701,  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  Federal  highway  safety 
program.  Bills  more  limited  in  scope  or 
applicable  only  to  particular  areas  or 
projects  Included  S.  1634,  S.  1959  S  2119 
S.  2360.  S.  2633.  S.  2733,  S.  2852.'  S.  3052* 
3.  3242.  3.  3581.  3.  3582.  and  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  28. 

All  of  these  bills,  along  with  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  other  evidence,  were  re- 
viewed by  the  subcommittee  In  executive 
sessions  and  a  clean  bUl  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  After  carefiolly  analyzing  all  pro- 
posals In  a  series  of  meetings,  the  com- 
mittee modlfled  several  provisions  and 
added  a  nimiber  of  new  sections. 

On  August  18  the  committee  ordered 
reported  8.  3939.  the  Pederal-ald  High- 
way Act  of  1972.  As  noted  in  Its  report- 
No.  91-1081— this  bill  represented  a  sig- 
nificant broadening  of  the  basic  50-year- 
old  Federal  assistance  program  and  pro- 
posed innovaUons  designed  to  provide 
greater  flexblllty,  more  public  participa- 
tion, and  less  delay  In  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  highway  planning 
and  construction. 

It  woidd  have  authorized  for  the  first 
time  sufh  new  features  as  the  pimihase 
of  buses  from  urban  and  secondary  sys- 
tem funds,  a  small  urtian  highway  sys- 
tem, the  privilege  of  transferring  urban 
Interstate  segments  elsewhere  on  a  dol- 
iarrather  than  a  mileage  basis,  relm- 
b\u3ement  from  future  primary  appor- 
tionments for  new  toll  roads,  funds  for 
the  construction  of  bicycle  paths,  pedes- 
trian walkways,  and  equestnan  trails,  a 
"pass-through"  of  urban  system  funds 
to  urbanized  areas  in  which  metro- 
polltanwide  transportation  agencies  had 
been  established,  a  special  urban  high 
density  traffic  program,  and  an  optional 
alternative  Federal-aid  highway  proce- 
dure for  reducing  redtape.  Other  sig- 
nificant features  of  3.  3939  would  l»ve 
required  a  reallnement  of  Federal-aid 
highway  systems,  revised  the  control  of 
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outdoor  advertising  aod  junkyard  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Beautlflc»tl«n 
Act,  extended  the  econooUc  growth  cen- 
ter lilghway  program,  directed  f easlbUlty 
studies  for  several  proposed  interstate 
routes,  ordered  a  study  of  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  toll  bridges,  and  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Highway  B«auti- 
flcatlon  Commission  for  1  year. 

In  recognition  of  changing  needs,  the 
anntial  authorization  level  for  the  Inter- 
state System  would  have  been  reduced 
$750  million,  but  funds,  for  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  urban  system  roads  would 
have  been  greatly  increased.  Moreover, 
total  authorizations  for  highway  safety 
purposes,  including  the  Improvement  and 
removal  of  railroad  grade  crossings,  elim- 
ination of  high  hazard  road  locations, 
and  replacement  of  deficient  bridges, 
would  have  been  more  than  trebled  to  a 
total  of  approximately  $1  blllico.  Addi- 
tional traffic  safety  sections  would  have 
required  more  effective  penalties  for 
driving  while  intoxicated,  mandated 
compliance  with  alcohol  safety  stand- 
ards, authorized  sizable  incentive  grants 
to  States  achieving  either  above  average 
or  significant  improvement  in  carrying 
out  highway  safety  programs,  made 
Indian  reservations  eligible  for  highway 
safety  funds,  provided  grants  for  emer- 
gency medical  care  of  accident  victims, 
and  established  a  pavement-marking  re- 
search and  demonstration  program. 

On  September  7,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
because  of  its  primary  jurisdiction  over 
urban  mass  transportation,  held  a  hear- 
ing on  3.  3939,  which  had  been  referred 
to  it  for  review  and  comment.  In  accord- 
ance with  testimony  received  at  that 
hearing,  tliat  committee  recommended 
that  Federal-aid  urban  system  highway 
funds  should  be  made  available  for  rail 
and  subway  transit  capital  expenditures 
as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  buses.  It 
also  proposed  a  new  title  m  to  the  bill 
which  would  have  authorized  $3  bUllon 
in  contract  authority  and  $800  million 
for  operating  expenses  from  general 
funds  to  be  administered  by  tiie  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Adminlstrattcai. 

The  Senate  approved  adding  title  m 
to  the  bill  on  September  13,  and  an 
amendment  —  Cooper-Muskie — permit- 
ting the  optional  use  of  urban  system 
funds  for  the  construction  of  fixed  rail 
facilities  and  the  purchase  of  rail  pas- 
senger eqmpment  for  public  mass  trans- 
portation was  adopted  on  September  19. 
Aside  from  minor  technical  changes,  the 
only  other  significant  amendments  made 
to  3.  3939  by  the  Senate  provided  for 
access  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  Federal  lakes,  required  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects  to  be  Integrated 
with  overall  State  transportation  plans, 
and  authorized  an  additional  railroad 
relocation  demonstration  project.  Pinal 
passage  of  the  bill  on  September  19  was 
by  a  vote  of  77-0. 

After  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  its  version  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1972— HJi.  166&6— on 
October  5  and  substituted  the  text  of 
this  bill  for  that  of  S.  3939.  conferees 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  met  for 
about  40  hours  during  five  lengthy  ses- 
sions before  agreeing  on  a  conference 
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report.  While  merging  many  provlslona 
of  both  bills,  the  report  authorized  a  i- 
year  extension  of  funding  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  systems,  expanded 
many  aspects  of  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram, and  included  the  proposed  title 
III  lanancing  for  the  Urbcua  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  with  somewhat 
lower  authori2atlons  for  operating  sub- 
sidles.  Although  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  October 
18,  adoption  could  not  be  secured  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  sine  die 
adjoununent  that  same  day,  and  the  bill 
did  not  become  law. 

Until  his  resignation  from  the  com- 
mittee in  August  to  accept  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  was  chaired  by 
Senator  Birch  Bayh.  At  that  time,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  resumed  leadership  of  the  sub- 
committee and  directed  its  work  for  the 
remainder  of  the  92d  Congress. 

SUBCOMMITTKB  OK  XCONOMIC  VTrBjaPttXTTI 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  and  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  in  1965,  the  subcommittee  has  pro- 
vided the  legislative  basis  for  the  national 
effort  to  strengthen  the  economic  f oimda- 
tlon  of  the  less  fortunate  areas  of  our 
country.  The  experiences,  both  successes 
and  failures,  of  the  programs  initiated  by 
this  legislation,  plus  the  need  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  changing  times,  makes  it 
evident  to  the  subcommittee  that  new 
legislation  in  this  field  is  required,  legis- 
lation that  recognizes  more  fully  the  In- 
terdependencies  of  social  institutlMis  and 
economic  activities  and  of  interrelation- 
ships within  our  physical  environment 
The  need  is  for  a  more  rational  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to  public  invest- 
ments, of  which  public  works  is  a  major 
element. 

With  the  objective  of  new  development 
legislation  in  mind,  the  subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Joseph  Moktoya  held  15  days  of  public 
hearings  in  the  field  in  1971.  As  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  a  blH — 8.  3381 — ^was 
introduced  on  March  21,  1972,  to  estab- 
lish a  national  development  program 
through  planned  public  works  invest- 
ment. The  basio  structure  of  the  program 
would  be  a  working  partnership  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  or- 
ganized in  multi-State  commissions. 

Program  initiative  would  be  placed  at 
the  local  level  while  the  administration 
structiire  would  help  State  and  looal  gov- 
ernments adopt  the  resources  of  diverse 
national  programs  to  local  requirements. 
Such  a  program  of  coordinated  public  de- 
cisionmaking should  result  in  reasoned 
patterns  of  development  and  greater  c*- 
portunity  for  all  Americans. 

Hearings  <hi  S.  3381  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  April  18,  19,  20.  25.  26, 
and  27,  1972,  with  testimony  from  3t  wit- 
nesses. Theaa  hearings  were  held  to  ex» 
amine  the  strengths  and  weaknessee  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  to  review  the 
programs  administered  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and  the 
title  V  regional  action  planning  cMn- 
misslons.  Tbs  hearings  demonstrated  a 
need  for  additional  investigation   and 
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study  of  this  Important  subject.  Work  has 
continued,  and  new  legislation  will  be 
proposed  to  the  93d  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  cur- 
rent Federal  efforts  to  assist  economically 
distressed  areas  should  not  be  abandoned 
in  the  Interim.  Legislation  tliat  would 
continue  the  economic  programs  of  EDA 
and  the  title  V  commissions  for  an  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  was  considered,  there- 
fore, and  recommended  to  the  Congress, 
•nils  legislation  —  H.R.  16071  —  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  October  14, 
but  was  subsequently  vetoed  by  following 
congressional  adjournment. 

In  addition  to  the  1-year  extension, 
major  provisions  in  the  bill  separate 
short-term  emergency  assistance  and 
funding  from  long-term  economic  devel- 
opment programs  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  public  works  Impact 
program;  authorize  additional  funding  to 
tttle  V  regional  commissions  with  com- 
pleted long-range  development  plans; 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
grants  to  economic  development  districts 
to  help  pay  for  administrative  and  plan- 
ning expenses;  and  provide  assistance  to 
persons  and  firms  that  have  suffered  or 
will  suffer  economic  hardship  as  the  re- 
sult of  Federal  environmental  legislation. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution held  hearings  on  the  question  of 
economic  dislocation  as  related  to  en- 
vironmental control  orders  on  May  17, 18, 
and  June  28, 1971. 

SUBCOMMrmZ    OIC    BUILOtNOa    AKD    GSOTTintB 

Among  the  major  legislative  activities 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  during  1972  was  the  develop- 
ment under  the  direction  of  its  chairman. 
Senator  Mike  Gravel,  of  a  bUl  to  further 
amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  financing, 
acquisition,  construction,  alteration, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection 
of  public  buildings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. One  provision  is  for  Implementa- 
tion of  a  unique  and  innovative  lease 
purchiise  procedure,  enabling  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  prompUy 
expedite  construction  of  buildings  pre- 
viously authorized,  but  not  funded.  This 
act  also  incorporates  S.  2900,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  and  House  agreement  during 
conference,  S.  1736  was  passed  and  be- 
came Public  Law  92-313  on  June  16. 

Further  important  legislation  Included 
8.  3943,  a  bill  authorizing  purchase- 
contract  construction  of  a  convention 
center  in  downtown  Washington.  D.C., 
to  be  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  The  bill  also  designated 
names  for  severed  Federal  office  build- 
ings throughout  the  country,  becoming 
Public  Law  92-520  on  October  21. 

Another  bill,  S.  3917.  authorized  com- 
pletion of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
and  acquisition  of  land  and  planning,  for 
a  proposed  parking  structure.  Designated 
the  U.S.  Senate  Office  Building,  Land 
Acquisition,  and  Parking  Facilities  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1972,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  13. 

During  1972  the  subcommittee  re- 
viewed and  approved  five  prospectuses 
for  new  buildings  estimated  at  $112,117.- 
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000,  16  amended  prospectuses  increasing 
estimates  for  previously  authorized  proj- 
ects in  the  amount  of  $96,081,405,  toid 
three  prospectuses  for  purchase  con- 
tracts estimated  at  $18,677,250,  for  a 
total  of  $226,875,655. 

Joint  hearings  were  conducted  with 
the  House  Buildings  and  Grounds  Sub- 
committee on  August  9,  during  which 
testimony  pertaining  to  the  Elsenhower 
Convention  Center  was  received.  In  ad- 
dition, staff  members  participated  in  a 
series  of  briefings  with  officials  of  the 
District  government  and  others  having 
interest  in  this  matter.  Numerous  meet- 
ings with  officials  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  were  also  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  other  proposed  proj- 
ects. 

Legislation  designating  names  for  pub- 
lic buildings  in  five  cities  also  was  ex- 
pedited by  the  subcommittee  during  1972. 
S.  3568,  authorizing  designation  of  the 
FBI  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building,  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  25.  S.  861,  authorizing 
that  a  proposed  Federal  building  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  be  named  the  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell Federal  Building,  was  subsequenUy 
incorporated  into  S.  3943.  S.  3924,  the 
Philip  J.  PhUbin  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing, was  also  incorporated  into  8.  3943. 
S.  4005  authorized  that  a  proposed  Fed- 
eral building  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  be  named 
the  Leo  W.  O'Brien  Federal  Building.  S. 
4025  designated  the  proposed  Federal 
building  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  as  the 
Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalinianaloe  Fed- 
eral Building. 

COMMirmC    TTIM.    PKOGRAM 

The  two  films  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion which  the  coounittee  makes  avail- 
able for  public  showing  continue  to  be 
extremely  popular. 

During  1971.  requests  for  the  fllma — 
"m  Winds  on  a  Sunny  Day"  and  "Trou- 
bled Waters" — was  greater  than  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  them.  Through  October  25, 
the  two  films  were  shown  a  total  of  1,050 
times  and  were  seen  by  26,187  people. 
The  committee  was  unable  to  fill  644  re- 
quests for  the  films. 

During  the  year  21  new  prints  of  the 
films  were  purchased  and  we  now  have 
a  total  of  46  in  circulation  throughout 
the  country. 


SENATOR    CLINTON    P.    ANDERSON 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  special  note  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  Congress  of  the 
retirement  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
CinrroN  Andxrsoit. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber with  Clint  Anderson  of  the  "class 
of  1948."  It  was  and  is  a  great  group  erf 
Senators,  if  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Presid«it. 
Clint  Anderson  and  I  were  privileged  to 
be  elected  and  enter  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  as  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  of 
Texas,  Russsu.  B.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
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Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois.  Estes  Kefauver 
of  Tennessee,  and  Robert  8.  Kerr  of 
Oklahoma,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  elected  that  year. 
And  may  I  add  to  this  reminiscence  of 
our  class  our  present  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  Mrs.  Maroa&xt 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hazard  the 
judgment  whether  the  "class  of  1948" 
has  fulfilled  the  expectations  made  of  It 
by  the  press  of  the  time,  but  I  do  say  of 
Clint  Anderson  that  he  is  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  his  class,  ol  this  Senate, 
and  of  this  country-,  and  I  am  ver>'  proud 
to  serve  with  him  and  to  be  his  friend. 

Clint  Anderson's  dillgoice  and  total 
commitment  to  public  service  over  24 
years  In  this  body  have  been  well  recog- 
nized in  his  ap>pointment  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  his  vital  worit 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  in  his  expertise  as 
a  member  of  four  joint  committees — 
Atomic  Energy.  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, Navajo-Hopl  Indian  Administra- 
tion, and  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

Prior  to  entering  the  Senate,  however, 
he  had  already  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  in  State  administra- 
tion, as  a  three-term  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  as  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Having  dealt  at  first  hand  with  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  Depression  and 
later  with  a  critical  era  in  agriculttiral 
production,  Clint  Andirson  has  a  deep- 
ly rooted  concern  for  the  needs  of  people. 
As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
he  was  the  great  leader  for  expanded 
social  security  benefits  and  in  the  ex- 
tended effort  to  secure  enactment  of 
medicare. 

It  wM  this  same  dedication  that  re- 
sulted in  his  identification  with  tonova- 
tive  legislation  in  such  areas  as  atomic 
energ5',  the  space  program,  reclamation, 
wilderness  protection,  and  statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

For  his  accomplishments  and  for  his 
humEinity,  Clint  Anderson  has  earned 
warm  affection  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  been  honored  by  his 
friendship,  and  enlightened  by  his  coun- 
sel. I  hope  to  enjoy  many  more  years  of 
botti. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESCOTT  BUSH 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

or  COIXJKAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  leam  of  the  death  of  an  old 
friend  and  colleague  earlier  this  month. 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Senator 
Prescott  Bush  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  knew 
Senator  Bush  and  respected  him  highly. 
I  had  great  admiration  for  him  as  a  man, 
as  a  Senator,  and  as  a  leader  In  the 
Senate  labors. 

Prescott  Bush  was  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Senate  and  a  great  and 
good  servant  of  the  people  of  Connectl- 
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cut.  He  brought  to  the  Senate  a  native 
ability  and  a  great  deal  of  that  noted 
Yankee  shrewdness.  He  was  always  able 
to  leaven  any  discussion  with  a  great  deal 
of  commonsense.  Senator  Bush  was  truly 
a  fine  man,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and 
also  a  man  who  placed  a  high  value  on 
hard  work.  He  insisted  on  performance 
always  to  the  maximum  himself  and  ex- 
pected the  same  degree  of  performance 
from  others.  By  his  own  example,  Pres- 
cott  Bush  achieved  Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  this  brief 
tribute  to  an  old  and  well-loved  friend, 
I  wish  to  extend  to  his  family  my  sym- 
pathy and  my  hope  that  they  will  be 
comforted  by  the  knowledge  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
LEN  B.  JORDAN 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASBurcTON 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  close  of  the  92d  Congress,  Senator 
Lkm  JoaoAN,  of  Idaho,  will  end  his  Sen- 
ate career,  which  began  a  decade  ago. 
During  his  full  tenure  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  JoaoAif  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair  as  a  Senator 
from  a  neighboring  northwestern  State 
with  many  common  interests.  As  well  as 
serving  with  him  on  my  committee,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  him 
in  action  as  a  representative  of  his  people 
and  State  and  as  a  man.  Senator  Jorjdan 
is  respected  by  all  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  him.  He  is 
a  dedicated  public  servant  and  a  gentle- 
miua  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  If  we 
differed  from  time  to  time  on  any  issues, 
it  was  never  in  bitterness  or  narrow 
partisanship.  His  attitude  was  one  of 
seeking  to  find  a  way  to  accomplish  an 
objective  rather  than  enumerating  rea- 
sons why  something  could  not  be  done. 

His  colleagues  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee will  miss  him  as  will  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  He  has  one  of 
the  finest  attendance  records  at  the  com- 
mittee and  his  broad  interests  and 
"grassroots"  western  background  has 
been  of  great  help.  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  privilege  I  have  had 
of  working  and  serving  with  Lew  Jordan 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


SENATOR  FRED  R.  HARRIS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiNirmoTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  admiration  for  our  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Prbd  Harrk,  who  Is  retiring  from  the 
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Senate.  We  will  miss  this  man  of  com- 
passion and  champion  of  human  rights. 

I  worked  closely  with  Pred  Harris  at 
the  time  when  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  in 
1969.  instituting  reforms  which  wlU 
evolve  to  greatly  broaden  the  base  of  our 
party.  I  have  also  been  fortunate  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  his  many 
battles  for  justice  and  human  dignity. 

He  played  an  important  role  in  the 
movement  to  bring  about  much  needed 
congressional  reform.  In  particular  sus 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  on 
reform  appointed  by  the  Democratic 
Conference. 

He  was  among  the  prime  movers  in 
Senate  efforts  to  improve  and  expand 
health  care,  child  care  development,  wel- 
fare reform,  environmental  protection, 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Fred  Harris  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  continuing  flght  for  social  and 
economic  reform.  He  has  always  been 
willing  to  move  forward  when  others 
were  all  too  often  holding  back.  He 
sensed  the  needs  of  the  future  and  par- 
ticularly the  growing  dtmger  of  massive 
concentrated  power.  He  had  the  courage 
to  warn  of  these  dangers,  however  un- 
popular his  warning  was  with  some. 

And  no  mention  could  be  made  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  without  includ- 
ing his  courageous  and  innovative  wife, 
LaDonna.  Together  they  have  awakened 
our  national  consciousness  to  the  plight 
of  the  long-ignored  American  Indian,  and 
to  the  deprivations  suffered  by  so  many 
others  in  our  society. 

Senator  Fred  Harris  will  be  missed  in 
this  body  and  I  personaly  will  feel  the 
loss.  It  is  rare  that  friendships  like  those 
many  of  us  feel  for  Pred  Harris  and  his 
wonderful  wife  are  formed  in  the  tur- 
bulent and  tense  climate  of  politics. 
Those  friendships  remain  as  Important 
as  the  rewards  of  fighting  the  "battles" 
with  Fred  Harris  on  issues  in  which  we 
firmly  believe. 

And  there  are  battles  which  remain  to 
be  fought.  I  know  that  LaDonna  and  Fred 
Harris  will  be  in  there  at  the  forefront 
and  I  am  counting  on  their  continued 
counsel  and  inspiration. 


'October  18,  197B 


ST.  LOUIS  LAUNCHES  PROGRAM 
TO  FIGHT  LEAI>-BA8ED  PAINT 
POISONING 


HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  is  a  disease  that 
hits  the  urban  ghetto  dweller  hardest. 
Children  between  the  ages  of  1  and  3 
years  are  moat  often  affected.  The 
poisoning  results  from  eating  chips  of 
paint  that  have  fallen  from  walls, 
windows,  and  ceilings  of  deteriorated 
apartments  and  homes. 

Heavy  lead  concentrations  of  the 
paint  in  the  blood  system  can  cause 
cerebral  palsy,  kidney  disease,  blindness, 


and  death,  and  it  is  estimated  that  half 
of  the  14,000  children  treated  for  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  this  year  will  be 
left  mentally  retarded. 

The  administration  requested  no  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1971  to  prevent  lead-based 
psdnt  poisoning  and  only  $2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  although  Congress  had 
authorized  $30  million  for  those  fiscal 
years.  The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Act  which  authorized  these  funds  is  the 
first  Federal  law  to  combat  this  disease. 

Two  articles  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe> 
Democrat  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch refiect  the  serious  problem  of  lead- 
based  j)alnt  poisoning  in  only  one  of  our 
major  cities. 

The  Alliance  for  Regional  Community 
Health — ARCH — decided  to  make  lead 
paint  elimination  Its  primary  health  ob- 
jective in  the  St.  Louis  area  and  took 
action  to  establish  a  task  force  on  child- 
hood lead  pwdnt  poisoning. 

The  alliance  will  work  with  the  St. 
Louis  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the  People's 
Coalition  Against  Lead  Poisoning. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
initiated  oy  ARCH  to  deal  with  lead  paint 
elimination  is  $2.5  million  annually  for 
St.  Louis  City  alone — approximately  the 
total  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  entire  United  States. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  ask  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
articles  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat  and   the   St.   Louis   Post-Dispatch 
which  express  the  concern  of  St.  Louisans 
over  this  disease  of  epidemic  proportions: 
[Rrosn  tlie  St.  Loula  Olobe-Democrat) 
ARCH  Acts  To  CmtB  Lxad  Poisoning 
(By  Edward  L.  Cook) 

A  proposal  to  eatabllah  a  permanent  task 
force  on  chUdhood  lead  poisoning  was 
adopted  in  a  policy  statement  by  the  Alliance 
for  Regional  Community  Health  (ARCH) 
board  at  a  meeting  In  St.  Loula  University's 
Busch  Memorial  Center  Wednesday. 

The  board  voted  to  accept  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Its  Environmental  Health  Commit- 
tee to  consider  elimination  of  lead  poisoning 
the  primary  health  objective  In  the  region. 

"Treatment  of  chUdren  may  lessen  the 
severity  of  Illness  and  prevent  the  death  of 
children  already  poisoned,  but  only  Inspec- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  housing  can  pre- 
vent .  additional  children  from  being  poi- 
soned," the  committee  said. 

ARCH  will  work  with  the  People's  Coali- 
tion Against  Lead  Poisoning  and  Legal  Aid 
Society  In  drawing  plans  to  eliminate  the 
hazard,  a  project  estimated  to  cost  $2.5  mil- 
lion annually  in  the  city  alone. 

The  People's  Coalition  has  estimated  it 
costs  $1,000  per  case  to  treat  a  hospitalized 
child  for  lead  poisoning  and  some  30.CKX^ 
children  are  In  high  risk  lead  areas  of  St. 
Louis,  the  environmental  committee  said. 

"Por  more  than  a  decade.  St.  Louis  has 
recognized  the  problem  of  lead  poison- 
ing. .  Yet,  the  problem  still  exists  In  al- 
moet  epidemic  proportions.  Recent  statistics 
Indicate  that  In  the  arst  Ave  months  of  1972, 
some  393  children  were  found  to  have  ele- 
vated blood  levels,"  the  report  noted. 

The  ARCH  board  gave  Its  endorsement  of 
an  expansion  and  construction  application 
of  St.  Mary's  Health  Center,  6420  Clayton 
Rd..  Richmond  Heights. 

Totai  cost  of  the  two-phase  project,  which 
Includes  relocation  of  the  emergency  and 
outpatient  departments  Is  estimated  to  be 
•4,757,200  over  a  period  ending  In  March, 
1B76. 

Construction  will  Include  an  Ambulatory 
Care  Center,   comprising  emergency  rooms. 
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employee  health  department  outpatient 
clinic  and  medl-surgicenter.  Phase  I  con- 
struction will  Ijegln  March  1,  1973. 

A  final  report  on  the  feasibility  of  extend- 
ing ARCH  functions  to  four  more  lUlnols 
counties — Bond,  Clinton,  Washington  and 
Randolph — was  referred  to  the  body's  execu- 
tive committee  for  consideration. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Community 
Health,  Inc.  (CHI),  a  nonprofit  consulting 
group,  recommended  two  separate  councils 
be  formed,  one  representing  aU  Missouri 
counties,  and  one  all  Illinois  counties  In- 
volved In  the  health  service  program. 

Mary  Robinson,  deputy  executive  director 
of  CHI,  said  the  study  showed  expansion  of 
ARCH  functions  Is  feasible  only  If  It  Is 
reorganized. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch] 
ENDiNo  Lead  Poisoning  Grrs  ARCH  Priobitt 

Eliminating  lead  poisoning  should  be  the 
primary  health  objective  In  the  St.  Louis 
area,  the  Alliance  for  Regional  Community 
Health  said  in  a  policy  statement  adopted 
yesterday. 

"For  more  than  a  decade,  St.  Louis  has 
recognized  the  problem  of  lead  {xtlsonlng," 
the  statement  said.  "Yet.  the  problem  stUl 
exists  In  almost  epidemic  proportions. 

"Recent  statistics  Indicate  that  In  the  first 
five  months  of  1972,  some  393  chUdren  (in 
St.  Louis)  were  found  to  have  elevated  levels 
of  lead  In  their  blood." 

Lead  poisoning  Is  usually  the  result  of 
children's  eating  cracked  or  peeling  lead- 
based  paints  or  putty. 

Area-wide  plans  to  counter  lead  poisoning 
will  be  drawn  by  ARCH  in  co-operation  with 
the  Pe<^le'8  Coalition  Against  Lead  Poison- 
ing and  the  St.  Louis  Legal  Aid  Society. 

An  ARCH  staff  member  estimated  that  a 
campaign  to  eliminate  the  old  lead-based 
paints  or  putty  in  dilapidated  housing  would 
cost  more  than  92,60O.0(X>  In  St.  Louis  alone. 

ARCH'S  environmental  health  committee 
quoted  the  People's  Coalition  Against  Lead 
Poisoning  as  estimating  that  It  costs  $1,000 
to  treat  a  chUd  who  has  been  hospitalized 
as  a  result  of  lead  poisoning. 

"Treatment  of  chUdren  may  lessen  the 
severity  of  Illness  and  prevent  the  death  of 
children  already  poisoned,"  the  statement 
said.  "But  only  inspection  and  treatment  of 
the  housing  can  prevent  additional  children 
from  being  pwlsoned. 


CAB     CONSUMER     CHIEF'S     VIEWS 
PRESENTED  TO  AIRLINE  OFFICIALS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  ofiBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  has 
forcefully  outlined  its  role  in  the  field  of 
consumer  relations. 

In  a  presentation  prepared  for  the 
World  Conference  of  AirUne  Relations 
Directors,  Mr.  Jack  Yohe,  the  CAB's  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Director,  told  airline  rep- 
resentatives : 

The  one  thing  we  shotUd  bear  in  mind  Is 
that  every  consumer  is  first  and  foremost  a 
human  being.  As  such  he  should  be  dealt 
with  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  honor. 

Mr.  Yohe  spelled  out  the  CAB's  role 
in  handling  consumer  problems  and  told 
what  the  Board  and  its  staff  expects  of 
carrier  representatives  in  their  dealings 
with  airline  passenger  complaints.  I  be- 
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heve  my  colleagues  will  find  his  remarks 
of  interest : 

Remarks  bt  Jack  Yohk 

Perhaps  the  most  sensible,  and  I  confess 
the  easiest  way  to  begin  a  presentation  to  an 
audience  as  diverse  as  this,  is  to  explain  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  my  being  asked  to 
speak  to  you. 

No  doubt  most  of  you  are — at  least  in  some 
form — aware  of  the  existence  of  my  Office. 
And.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  equal 
number  are  confused  as  to  its  scope  and 
purpose. 

I  hope  that  by  providing  you  with  some 
background  information  as  to  my  function  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  we  might  achieve  a  cer- 
tain information  transfer  which  could  fa- 
cilitate our  futiire  dealings. 

At  the  same  time  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to 
share  with  you  some  meaningful  Insights  Into 
your  own  operations  which  come  to  mind 
through  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
each  year. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  the  first 
Federal  regulatory  agency  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Since  then,  other  American  regulatory 
agencies  have  followed  the  Board's  lead.  I 
am  told  that  several  foreign  governments 
have  Initiated  consumer  oriented  programs 
in  the  field  of  air  transport,  and  others  may 
follow. 

Each  such  office  has,  it  would  seem,  some 
specific  function. 

We  certainly  do.  But,  I  am  afraid  that 
our  function  cannot  be  simply  stated  in  25 
words  or  less. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  basic  function  Is 
facilitation. 

Our  basic  task  Is  to  assist  an  individual 
who  perceives  a  problem  in  the  resolution  of 
his  problem. 

Thus,  when  we  receive  a  letter  which  cites 
aUeged  abuse  on  the  part  of  an  air  carrier, 
the  correspondence  Is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  air  carrier  involved  for  Its  review 
and  corrective  action. 

May  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  the  past 
monttis.  I  believe  that  if  consumer  com- 
plaints arise  at  ail,  the  consumer  has  a  right 
to  expect  thMn  to  he  iiandled  with  the  kind 
of  speed  befitting  the  pace  of  travel  to  which 
the  air  age  has  accustomed  us;  or  perhaps  a 
bit  more  bluntly,  with  the  same  alacrity  with 
which  his  check  or  credit  card  was  accepted 
when  he  bought  his  ticket. 

With  that  kind  of  expedition  In  mind  I 
have  found  a  surprising  amount  of  success 
on  the  telephone. 

Your  time  and  motion  study  people  can 
probably  tell  you,  to  the  penny,  that  it  costs 
somevhere  around  $9,  or  $11  or  $15.  or  what- 
ever, to  write  a  letter  these  days.  I  suppose  I 
should  add  a  fine-print  footnote  here;  some- 
thing to  the  effect,  "not  including  p>oetage." 
But  that  is  only  part  of  the  cost.  To  it  we 
can  add  the  coet  of  the  time  whUe  the  in- 
coming letter  percolates  up  through  the  cor- 
porate strata  to  the  appropriate  level,  and 
more  time  while  the  strategically  and  legally 
hedged  $15  reply  filters  down  through  the 
same  layers  to  the  now  frustrated  recipient 
who  must  now  reply  again,  if  he  lias  not  al- 
ready thrown  in  the  towel. 

The  telephone,  on  the  other  hand,  has  en- 
abled me  to  talk  directly  to  top  management 
of  moet  of  the  airlines  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
plaluanu.  In  many  Instaocee  a  telephone  call 
to  a  consumer  can  resolve  his  problems.  As 
for  the  airlines'  top  management  people- 
presidents  and  vice  presidents,  etc. — they  are 
remarkably  cooperative  and  wanting  to  un- 
derstand and  help  the  consumer.  They  are  in 
the  position  they  hold  because  they  know 
what  makes  good  business.  And  they  recog- 
nize that  satisfied  customers  are  good  busi- 
ness. For  the  very  few  entitles  in  the  indus- 
try that  may  have  shown  some  past  inertia  in 
pron^jt  handling  of  complaints,  the  tele- 
phone has  t>een  an  effective  instrument  for 
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moral  suasloa,  the  next  best  thing  to  dis- 
cussing oases  face-to-faoe. 

By  monitoring  the  correspondence  between 
a  complainant  and  a  carrier,  the  staff  is  able 
to  assure  that  there  is  equity  with  ree(>ect  to 
existing  rules,  tariffs  and  regulations. 

Of  particular  note  to  an  audience  like  this 
may  be  the  fact  that  the  CAB's  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  attempts  to  assist  pas- 
sengers of  all  countries  who  encounter  diffi- 
culty with  air  carriers  whUe  they  are  travel- 
ing to  or  from  the  United  States. 

Bach  month  we  receive  several  requests  for 
assistance  from  foreign  nationals  who  have 
visited  the  United  States  and  have  encoun- 
tered some  difficulties,  either  in  transit  or 
during  their  stay. 

Requests  lor  assistance  from  points  as  di- 
verse as  Odessa,  Calcutta,  Winnipeg  and  Lima 
are  received  and  treated  on  the  same  basis 
as  a  letter  from  Chicago.  Brooklyn  or  Los 
Angeles,  so  long  as  the  person's  complaint 
deals  with  air  transportation  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  CAB. 

Our  function  is  not  to  adjudicate  claims. 
We  have  no  court  authority.  We  do  publish 
a  monthly  report  of  the  complaints  which  we 
receive,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  assess  the 
validity  of  the  complaints  on  an  individual 
basis. 

We  are  not  a  court  of  appeal.  The  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  was  not  intended  as 
such:  it  does  not  function  that  way. 

Our  task  in  this  phase  of  our  operations  is 
to  facilitate  the  fiow  of  accurate  information 
and  speed  the  resolution  of  particular  com- 
plaints which  are  brought  to  our  attention, 
within  the  existing  regulatory  functions. 

The  complaints  wlxlch  the  consumers  of 
the  world  send  us  nin  the  gamut  of  human 
experience. 

The  more  than  6,600  letters  we  received  In 
the  last  12  months  dealt  with  every  poaslble 
aviation-related  happening. 

Certainly,  the  routine  situations  account 
for  the  heaviest  part  of  our  mall. 

We  have  undoubtedly  generated  as  many 
letters  explaining  fiight  delays  and  loet  bag- 
gage rules  as  each  of  you  have. 

But,  we  often  find  that  people  are  also 
willing  to  share  with  us  the  unusual,  the 
traumatic,  and  the  bizarre. 

And,  they  find  us  responsible  and  dedi- 
cated. Who,  after  all,  could  remain  unmoved 
by  such  things  as: 

1.  The  joy  of  landing  In  Toronto  unan- 
nounced on  your  Mexico  City  to  New  York 
flight. 

2.  The  effect  of  an  airline's  release  of  tta 
reservations  for  a  man  and  his  paramour  to 
his  wife's  divorce  attorney,  and 

3.  The  effect  on  a  sleeping  man  of  hot  cof- 
fee  spilled  Just  below  ills  l>elt  knuckle. 

The  letters  which  we  receive  also  provide 
certain  perceptions  for  the  staff  which  may 
not  have  been  Intended  by  the  author. 

We  have  recently  heard  from  a  40- year -old 
college  professor  whose  youth  fare  ticket  was 
disallowed  in  London. 

F'assengers  on  charter  flights  are  often  coo- 
fused  when  they  are  suddenly  enrolled  in 
groups  such  as  the  Clayton  Rugby  Football 
Club  and  have  no  Idea  what  rugby  is. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Information  in  these 
letters  Is  not  normally  referred  to  the  air 
carriers  involved. 

Instead,  it  Is  p)aa8ed  along  to  the  appco- 
prlate  Board  bureau  for  further  analyaiai  in- 
vestigation, and  sometimes  formal  proceed- 
ings. 

Our  third  function  Is  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  inquiring  members  of  the  public  con- 
cerning Board  policy.  Often,  given  the  com- 
plex nature  of  air  transport  regulation,  peo- 
ple simply  do  not  know  what  the  'Yutee  and 
regulations"  are  which  cover  a  particular 
ln«t,anoe, 

Beelcally  then  the  Oflloe  at  Consiimer  Af- 
fairs has  tliree  main  functions. 

We  facUitate  the  handling  of  IndtrMval 
complaints.  We  screen  maU  for  trends  and 
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poaalble  r«gul»tory  ▼loUtlona.  The  conanmer 
aflftlrt  office  \s  the  eyee  and  m*  at  the  Board 
M  It,  UXe  an  antenna,  ptcks  up  messages 
from  the  real  world  and  passes  them  to  the 
Board  in  summary  form.  And  we  provide  In- 
formation to  the  public. 

In  essence,  we  are  a  service  bureau. 

In  being  a  service  bureau,  we  are  often  In 
an  excellent  poeitlon  to  convey  certain  needs 
or  highlight  certain  trouble  areas  to  an  air 
carrier. 

An  air  carrier  can  learn  a  considerable 
amount  about  Its  own  operations  by  being 
receptive  to  the  commenu  of  a  third-party 
observer. 

We  have  found  that  those  carriers  which 
sre  the  meet  receptive  to  the  consumers  can, 
and  do,  substantially  benefit.  These  carriers 
carefully  analyze  the  remarks  which  we  bring 
to  their  attention,  and  they  take  necessary 
sctlon  where  required  to  preclude  future 
similar  happenings. 

If  a  conatnner  says  that  your  •30  million 
airplane  is  dirty.  It  may  be  that  your  $30 
million  airplane  would  benefit  more  from  a 
good  washing  than  the  consumer  would  bene- 
fit from  a  defensive  discourse  on  the  caviaea 
of  soot  acctunulatlon  on  a  certain  aircraft 
type. 

If  a  person  says  that  his  seat-back  would 
not  recline,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is 
cheaper  In  the  long  run  to  send  a  mechanic 
out  to  fix  that  plane  than  to  write  apologetic 
letters  to  the  next  30  people  who  sit  In  that 
seat. 

As  you  can  easily  detect,  we  try  to  be  of 
assistance  to  both  the  air  consumer  and  ahr 
carrier.  Nobody  benefits  from  shoddy  service. 
Both  you  and  the  consumer  benefit  from 
Improvements.  We  have  been  most  heartened 
by  the  strengthening  of  constimer  relations 
staffs  by  several  carriers.  These  staffs  are 
designed  to  iron  out  the  bugs  In  the  system, 
and  would  appear  to  have  achieved  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  observations 
with  you  on  your  own  functions  as  they  ^- 
pear  to  our  Office  and  consumers. 

Historically,  customer  relations  crfBceiB  of 
air  carriers  have  been  traffic  managers  wtthln 
the  organization. 

Today  the  customer  relations  manager  is 
no  longer  Just  the  boireaucrat  who  sends  a 
man  flO  to  "get  him  off  ovir  back." 

Your  function  Is  to  be  the  most  acutely 
aware  Individual  In  your  organizational 
struct\ire  of  the  feelings  of  people  In  the 
"real  world"  outside  of  airports. 

Tour  function  Is  to  perceive  a  problem,  area 
In  advance  and  eliminate  It. 

You  are  the  person  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  Inform  your  corporate  structxire  of 
trends  in  cons\imer  thinking,  of  changes  In 
consumer  consciousness,  and  of  the  image 
which  your  corporation  projects  to  consum- 
ers as  a  class. 

If  you  Insist  on  handing  out  the  Madison 
Avenue  approach  In  your  advertising,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  It  to  each  and 
every  consumer. 

Your  function  is  not  simply  to  deal  with 
the  disgruntled,  but  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
gruntled by  taking  the  initiative  and  remov- 
ing the  sources  of  passenger  discontent. 

Practically  speaking,  this  may  involve  little 
more  than  common  sense. 

Planning  with  a  consciousness  of  con- 
sumer-preferences can  avoid  disastrous  pit- 
falls. 

A  ham  and  egg  breakfast  on  a  flight  from 
Tel  Aviv  wUl  generate  many  costly  letters.  A 
little  planning  could  have  eliminated  the 
problem  altogether. 

You  should  bear  In  mind  the  simple  and 
obvious  fact  that  people  complain  about 
what  wvnt  wrong,  not  what  went  right. 

If  your  workload  is  increasing  of  late,  there 
may  be  good  reason.  If  your  work  Is  dwin- 
dling, your  success  may  be  indicated. 

Tour  function  is  to  be  the  gauge  of  your 
oompany^  {>erformance.  Unless  you  inform 
your  company  of  Its  own  shortcomings,  no- 
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iMdy  else  wUl  In  the  organization.  Tou  are 
the  only  person  with  primary  data  on  con- 
sumer opinion. 

We  are  now  entering  the  age  of  the  "alr- 
bvis,"  when  more  people  than  ever  before  will 
be  traveling  across  continents  and  oceans. 

It  is  a  new  era  In  aviation,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  this  is  a  most  opportune 
time  for  governments  and  air  carriers  alike 
to  adjust  their  thoughts  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  the  era. 

"Think  new"  may  be  a  good  motto  which 
we  both  can  use  in  dealing  with  both  old 
and  new  p>roblems. 

Streamlining  procedures  at  airports  and 
offices  Is  one  major  step  that  each  carrier 
and  each  government  can  take. 

If  you  accept  the  basic  premise  that  a 
simple  thing  can  be  simply  done,  you  will  see 
things  in  a  new  perspective. 

I  am  very  heartened  by  the  boarding  and 
baggage  procediirea  which  several  carriers 
have  adopted. 

A  simple  idea — color  coding  boarding 
passes,  seat  upholstery  and  baggage  tags.  But, 
It  baa  speeded  passenger  processing  immeas- 
urably. 

Any  passenger  with  a  red  boarding  pass 
can  find  a  red  seat  and  later  look  for  a  oag 
with  a  red  baggage  tag. 

Many  airport  operators  already  recognize 
the  need  to  transport  flight  Information  sim- 
ply and  rapidly  to  information  bulletin 
boards.  And,  the  familiar  silhouettes  of  lady 
and  gentleman  easily  identify  facilities  rooms 
at  airports  around  the  world. 

Other  streamlining  has  great  potential. 
Automatic  ticket-writing  machines  are  be- 
coming substantial  time  savers.  The  "per 
piece"  baggage  system  has  great  merit,  and 
its  application  to  international  flights  should 
be  carefully  examined. 

Governments  should  be  encouraged  to 
examine  ground  facilities  at  airports  and 
make  Improvements  where  needed.  For 
openers,  governments  might  make  a  major 
contribution  in  incentives  for  rapid  ground 
transportation . 

Regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the  CAB.  are 
not  immune  from  reform.  We  bureaucrats, 
like  those  in  the  Indiistry  we  regulate,  are  in 
need  of  reform  both  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  regulation  is  done,  and  the  approaches  to 
regxilation.  Innovation  in  regulation  has 
great  potential  and  mtist  be  encouraged. 

Having  said  that,  I  believe  I  can  claim 
with  some  pride  that  the  agency  I  work  for 
under  Chairman  Secor  Browne  is  tndeeed 
alert  and  receptive  to  reform. 

An  example,  I  would  cite  the  recent  Travel 
Oroup  Charter  Rule  which  is  designed  to 
open  the  low  cost  travel  market  to  many 
more  people  than  ever  before.  The  Board 
acted  to  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  consuming  public  for  such  low  cost 
services. 

Several  major  problem  areas  which  we  per- 
ceive deserve  special  attention,  at  least  ftom 
the  American  perspective. 

One  major  problem  for  almost  all  of  you  Is 
the  "cartel"  Image  of  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association.  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
associates  are  not  the  only  persons  who  con- 
sider LATA  to  be  antlconsumer  in  outlook." 

Consumers  consider  it  that  way — and 
I  might  add.  very  strongly. 

Members  of  my  stafl  who  have  flown  on  Il- 
legal charter  flights  operated  by  some  of  you 
have  discovered  a  very  Interesting  phenom- 
enon. Rather  than  face  the  maze  of  fares 
offered  by  regular  carriers,  people  will 
simply  grab  at  a  simple  one-price  fare  which 
Is  about  the  same  for  everyone  on  the  air- 
craft. People  are  convinced  that  the  present 
fare  structure — particularly  on  the  North 
Atlantic— is  unworkable,  discriminatory  and 
abxisive. 

The  black  market  has  been  provided  with 
an  effective  incentive  because  the  lATA  fare 
structure  is  not  flexible  or  simple  enough  to 
meet  and  deal  with  the  new  demand  for  low 
cost  efficiency  transportation. 
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The  consumer  rebellion  against  the  lATA 
fare  structure  has  reached  a  new  and  dis- 
turbing plateau.  We  have  found  that  people 
wUl  actually  pay  more  for  UUclt  charter 
flights  than  comparable  transportation  on 
scheduled  flights.  It  is  no  secret  to  you  that 
the  black  market  ticket  rate  was  about  $30.00 
higher  than  a  comparable  lATA  rate. 

But  the  black  market  rate  was  not  fol- 
lowed  by  an  asterisk  which  limited  its  use  to 
persons  with  three  ears,  traveling  in  a  group 
of  43,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  subject  to  cer- 
tain unspecified  exceptions.  A  simple  $250 
fare  has  infinitely  more  appeal  than  a  series 
of  flfty  questions  based  on  season,  date  of 
travel,  day  of  travel,  claas,  zone,  stopovers 
and  the  like. 

Illicit  discounting  is  a  major  problem  of 
late.  Chairman  Browne  has  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation. You  would  be  naive  to  assume 
that  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Board's 
Bureau  of  SInforcement  with  respect  to  your 
activities  In  this  area. 

You  would  be  even  more  naive  to  assume 
that  the  Illegal  discounting  practices  of  a 
few  carriers  do  not  reflect  poorly  on  all  of 
you. 

Bate  cutting  practices  may  afford  bargains 
to  a  few  people,  but  the  long  term  effect  of 
such  practices  Is  obvious  to  all. 

The  consumer  derives  no  laeneflt  in  the 
long  run.  Next  year's  fares  will  have  to  rise 
to  ball  out  this  year's  dlscounttng  losses. 
Discounting  contributes  substantially  to  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. Don't  forget,  it  is  the  average  con- 
sumer who  actually  forlts  over  the  cash  to 
pay  for  the  discounted  seat. 

The  charter  flight  market  is  a  literal  pan- 
dora's box  of  problems.  Both  government  emd 
Industry  have  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
There  is  no  reasonable  reason  why  persons 
should  be  stranded  at  points  around  the 
world.  Whether  a  person  is  stranded  In 
Singapore,  Seattle  or  London,  his  stranding 
reflects  on  all  of  you.  You  are  all  aware  of 
the  operation  of  Illicit  charter  flights. 

Some  of  you  represent  companies  which 
own  a  percentage  of  charter  carriers  engaged 
in  this  trade.  All  of  you  are  In  a  position  to 
ciirb  abuses.  All  of  you  should  do  so.  Should 
any  one  of  you  sta^nd  up  and  announce  to 
this  group  that  "all  of  my  company's  flights 
have  been  totally  according  to  the  book,"  I 
dare  say  that  the  rest  of  the  house  will  erupt 
in  unrestrained  laughter  and  snickers. 

Again,  I  woxild  caution  that  abuses  will  not 
go  unnoticed.  The  Board  is  well  aware  of 
incidents  Involving  illicit  charters,  action  is 
forthcoming. 

A  fourth  area  of  concern  to  us  is  your 
Image  as  projected  in  advertising.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  promise  the  world  and 
deliver  something  leas.  You  should  by  now 
be  aware  that  people  read  and  believe  your 
advertising. 

If  you  promise  gourmet  cuisine,  it  Is  ex- 
pected. 

If  you  promise  a  certain  aircraft  type,  it  is 
expected. 

If  you  say  you  will  show  movies,  one  is 
expected. 

I  am  totally  in  favor  of  your  promising 
anything  you  vrtsh,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
70x11  abUity  to  deliver.  Tou  should  share 
that  concern,  for  you  are  the  people  who  will 
have  to  deal  with  resultant  discontented 
consumers. 

To  build  repeat  business,  you  must  satisfy 
present  consumers.  Honesty  remains  the  beet 
policy. 

The  fifth  basic  area  of  concern  is  reserva- 
tions security.  As  you  know  the  United  States 
eUr  carriers  are  bound  by  regulations  affecting 
oversales.  Currently  this  regulation  does  not 
apply  to  foreign  air  carriers  operating  from 
the  United  States.  The  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  is  presently  pressing  for  a  modifica- 
tion to  this  regxilation  which  would  encom- 
pass the  operation  of  foreign  carriers  oper- 
ating here.   Abuses  by   foreign  carriers  are 
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growing.  Oversales  are  multiplying,  and  the 
consumer  is  left  holding  the  bag. 

Basic  to  my  thought  on  consumerism  is 
what  I  call  the  consumer's  rlg^t  t»  know. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  oonaamer  has  a 
Tight  to  know  exactly  what  he  is  purchasing 
when  he  buys  air  transportation. 

Ee  has  a  basic  right  to  know  that  his 
reservations  are  secure,  that  his  baggage  is 
protected  from  theft  and  pilferage,  19iat  be 
will  receive  what  Is  promised  In  the  way  of 
■ervlcefl,  and  that  he  will  be  dealt  with  fairly 
in  the  event  of  an  Irregulsirlty. 

If  the  purchase  of  a  conditional  tlrfcet 
Imposes  obligations  on  a  passenger  he  should 
tw  apprised  of  those  obligations.  He  should 
be  told  of  limitations  on  liability  in  advance, 
and  he  should  be  Informed  as  to  specific 
irregularities  involving  his  flight. 

Information  transfer  from  carrier  to  con- 
sumer is  vitally  important.  If  air  carriers 
insist  on  hiding  behind  unknown  and  neb- 
ulous tariff  provisions  In  dealing  with  pas- 
sengers, you  may  find  that  consumers  will 
revolt. 

An  essential  uniformity  In  matters  of  basic 
customer  policy  Is  needed.  The  tariffs  should 
be  clear,  concise,  and  easily  available  for 
inspection  and  reference.  If  i  tarUT  rule  is 
ted,  change  It. 

The  tariff  system  has  afforded  a  consider- 
able deg^ree  of  latitude  which  a  direct  regula- 
tory system  might  not  afford.  However,  If 
tariff  provisions  are  not  made  more  atune  to 
the  times,  the  possibility  of  governmental 
regulation  becomes'more  imminent.  Evidence 
Which  is  c\UTentIy  available  to  the  Board 
Indicates  that  many  air  carriers  are  m^icing 
errors  In  the  construction  of  fares.  Most  of 
these  errors  flow  from  either  the  erroneous 
application  of  existing  fare  provisions  or 
simply  the  nonappllcatlon  of  applicable  fares 
for  any  given  travel. 

In  either  event  the  net  result  Is  that  the 
consumer  is  paying  considerably  more  for 
transportation  than  tte  law  requires.  In  fact, 
it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Board's  Bureau  of 
Economics  that  erroneous  fare  computations 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  violations 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  a 
recommendation  to  prosecute  has  been  made. 
FVom  the  consimier  point  or  view,  what  Is 
needed  is  not  necessarily  prosecution,  but 
proper  and  complete  training  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  of  tickets.  Ticket  agents 
must  be  fully  informed  of  fare  constructions 
and  must  be  monitored  to  assure  that  proper 
constructions  are  made.  The  "Oh,  Vxn  sorry, 
that  was  a  misquote"  approach  to  ticket 
pricing  tnuBt  be  eliminated.  What  Is  needed 
Is  an  accurats  method  to  tell  a  consumer 
exactly  what  hta  trip  will  cost.  I  am  sure  you 
are  well  aware  that  it  Is  your  own  companies 
which  formulate  tariff  provisions.  If  these 
tariffs  are  too  complex  for  your  own  per- 
sonnel to  accurately  Interpret,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  It  is  your  resptonslbUlty  to  either 
educate  your  personnel  or  simplify  your  tar- 
ISa.  Chairman  Browne  has  indicated  his 
strong  faellngs  In  this  matter  on  several  oc- 
casions. In  fact.  It  is  at  his  peraonal  sugges- 
tion that  I  am  raising  this  point  for  youz 
information. 

I  have  not  Intended  to  assume  the  r6le 
of  a  parent  cautioning  his  child  to  behave. 
Rather,  I  have  hoped  to  be  that  "voice  cry- 
ing In  the  wilderness." 

I  hope  you  will  accept  my  comments  in 
the  manner  of  tbair  Intent.  Today  I  have 
tried  to  show  you  what  concerns  consum- 
ers and  why.  I  have  attempted  to  share  my 
insights  with  you.  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  share  my  concern  for  consumer  wel- 
fare, not  simply  because  some  government 
officer  has  threatened  or  cajoled  you,  but  be- 
cause you  are  all  Intelligent  persons  who  are 
entirely  capable  of  dealing  with  i»oblems 
of  every  sort,  and  who  should  share  a  basic 
concern  with  the  needs  of  consumers. 

We  often  tend  to  categorize  consumers  Into 
blocks  and  types,  but  the  ons  thing  we 
should  each  bear  In  mind  is  that  every  con- 
sumer Is  first  and  foremost  a  human  being. 
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As  such   he  shoiild   be   dealt  with  on  the 
basis  of  equity  and  honor. 

Tou  and  I  are  the  bridge  which  attempts 
to  close  the  gap  between  the  Impersonal,  cor- 
porate structure  and  the  flesh  and  blood 
passenger.  Our  success  In  this  endeavor  re- 
quires that  both  you  and  I  rethink  old  con- 
cepts, recognize  problem  areas,  and  eliminate 
the  root  causes  of  passenger  discontent. 


KARL  E.  MUNDT 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  WASHnrcTOM 
m  THE  SENATB  OF  THB  XTNITED  STATSS 

Wednesday.  October  IS,  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  the  92<1  Congress,  the  Senate  wUl 
be  losing  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
Members.  Karl  Mttwdt  of  South  Dakota 
will  be  retiring  after  four  consecutive 
terms.  During  this  near  quarter  century 
of  service.  Senator  Mundt  has  been  a 
leader  and  a  moving  force  in  this  body. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  will  be 
recalling  their  own  most  memorable  Im- 
pressions of  Senator  Mtjndt.  I  will  re- 
member especially  our  service  together 
on  the  Gkjvemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee. Kabl  MnifDi  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  structures  of  government  and  in  the 
performance  of  a^lmlnlstratlve  institu- 
tions. 

Karl  Mundt  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  International  Opera- 
tions, first  formed  in  ld59  as  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Policy  Machin- 
ery. For  more  than  a  dozen  years  this 
subcommittee — wtiich  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  chair — has  sought  to  evalu- 
ate national  security  policymaking  at 
the  highest  levels  and  to  recommend 
changes  and  improvements.  Karl  MTmor 
never  failed  to  take  the  most  constructive 
and  nonpartisan  approach  to  the  sub- 
committee's work.  The  Senate  and  the 
executive  branch  alike  have  profited 
from  Senator  Mundt's  statesmanship.  He 
never  allowed  partisan  considerations  to 
take  precedence  over  the  Nation's  se- 
curity needs. 

His  interests  have  been  broad  and 
they  carried  him  from  an  active  role 
in  the  affairs  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly to  a  charter  membership  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations.  All  of  us  will  remember  him 
as  a  forceful  advocate  and  an  accom- 
plished debater.  But  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  aspect  of  Senator  Muwdt's 
career  has  been  his  profound  devotion  to 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  and  his  deep 
sense  of  the  historical  legacy  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  never  failed  to  communicate  to 
us  all  a  sense  of  our  responsibilities.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


POREION  TRADE  AJJD  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    IlfOIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 
Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Hartke  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972  has  attracted  both  attention 
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and  criticism.  The  multinational  com- 
panies that  profit  from  our  outmoded 
trade  pollcita  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Hartke  program. 

Recently,  Reader's  Digest  published  a 
short  article  that  repeats  a  number  of 
the  charges  that  have  become  so  famil- 
iar— Hartke-Burke  means  higher  pricea, 
a  trade  war,  and  unfair  taxation  of  mul- 
tinational companies. 

These  charges  carry  littie  weight  other 
than  the  force  theoretical  liturgy  oft  re- 
peated. The  very  groups  that  express 
concern  that  import  quotas  mean  fewer 
imports  and  higher  costs  for  imported 
goods  generally  favor  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  Devaluation,  of  course,  is  de- 
signed to  raise  the  price  of  imports  and 
reduce  their  quantity  while  encouraging 
domestic  exports. 

Much  is  made  of  the  role  multina- 
tionals play  in  creating  American  ex- 
ports. No  mention  is  made  of  the  items 
worth  millions  of  dollars  which  are  made 
abroad  by  American- based  firms  that 
have  come  flooding  into  America  in  re- 
cent years.  Nor  did  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  explore  the  potential  for  exports 
had  American  firms  not  become  so  heav- 
ily involved  in  manufacturing  overseas. 

Par  from  seeking  to  penalize  foreign 
investment,  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  merely 
seeks  to  restore  tax  equity-  in  the  field  of 
corporate  taxation.  The  same  rules  that 
apply  to  domestic  investments  would 
henceforth  be  applied  to  foreign  Invest- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  is  far  wide  of  the  mark  and  dan- 
gerously erroneous  on  many  accounts. 
But  it  does  constitute  a  clear  statement 
of  one  position  on  our  foreign  trade 
debacle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Wm  MtTBT  Stop  Tkib  IsoLATiomsr  I^aox  Sua. 
(By  Irwin  Ross) 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  few  Americana  would 
favor  a  Congressional  bUl  that  they  knew 
would  lUnlt  the  choice  of  goods  they  could 
buy.  Or  that  wotild  raise  prices,  worsen  our 
balanee-of -payments  position  and  set  off  an 
international  trade  war.  Yet  this  catalogue 
of  horrors  is  likely  to  unroll  before  our  eyes 
if  Congress  enacts  the  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1972,  popularly  known  as 
the  Burke-Hartke  bUl. 

Such  disastrous  consequences  are  hardly 
the  Intent  of  the  bill's  Democratic  sponsors — 
Rep.  James  Burke  of  Massachusetts  and  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  nor  of  its  most 
vigorous  supporters,  the  13. 8- million -member 
AFL-CIO.  They  see  it  as  a  way  to  protect  the 
American  economy  and  Jobs  by  restricting 
imports  and  hobbling  the  operations  of  Amar- 
Ican-owned  companies  abroad. 

Admittedly,  the  American  economy  does 
have  a  problem  with  the  rapid  build-up  of 
imports  In  the  past  decade.  Some  industries 
have  been  hurt,  thousands  of  workers  have 
lost  their  Jobs.  By  1970,  imports  accounted 
for  12  percent  of  textUe  goods  and  apparel 
sold  In  the  United  States.  15  percent  of  steel, 
30  percent  of  shoes,  70  percent  of  radios, 
75  percent  of  calculating  machines.  A  large 
chunk  of  the  consumer  electronic  industry, 
unable  to  meet  Import  competition,  de- 
camped from  the  United  States  and  set  up 
in  lower-wage  areas  Uke  Japan.  Taiwan.  Bong 
Kong  and  elsewhere,  shipping  much  of  Its 
production  back  to  the  United  States, 
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Us  Uttle  wonder  that  the  unions  have 
swung  to  a  protectionist  position  after  dec- 
adea  of  favoring  free  trade.  Technically,  the 
Burlce-Hartlce  bill  was  drafted  on  Capitol 
Hill;  substantively.  It  was  conceived  at  AFL- 
CIO  headquarters.  In  addition  to  limiting 
competitive  imports  through  a  quota  system, 
II.  would  Increase  taxation  on  American  cor- 
porate subsidiaries  abroad,  and  restrict  the 
flow  of  capital  and  technology  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  trouble  with  Burke-Hartke  is  that  the 
proposed  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. The  quota  feature  of  the  bill  Ulustratea 
why.  Imports  would  be  rolled  back  to  their 
average  annual  volume  tor  the  years  1965-69; 
Li  future  years  they  could  Increase  only  aa 
domestic  production  Increased,  with  their 
proportions  fljced  by  the  base  period.  Such  a 
drastic  reduction,  according  to  a  Commerce 
Department  study,  would  amount  to  a  stag- 
gering $10.4  billion  cut — nearly  a  quarter  of 
our  1971  Imports  of  $45.5  billion. 

This  would  be  painful  in  many  ways.  Plrst. 
consumer  choice  would  be  severely  limited. 
Last  year,  for  example.  704.000  Japanese  cars 
were  sold  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
Burke-HartXe  quotas,  only  116,000  Japanese 
vehicles  could  come  In  Imports  of  color- 
television  sets  would  be  reduced  from  1.3- 
mllllon  units  to  600,000.  bicycles  from  23  mil- 
lion to  1.3  million.  If  you  wanted  a  Sony  TV 
set,  a  Peugeot,  bicycle,  a  Necchl  sewing  ma- 
chine, you  might  have  to  put  your  name  oa  a 
waiting  list. 

As  a  result,  prices  of  many  Imported  goods 
could  be  expected  to  rise.  Take  Japanese  cars : 
if  the  supply  were  drastically  reduced,  some 
Americans,  prompted  by  non-monetary  con- 
siderations, would  be  willing  to  pay  more  to 
get  a  scarce  Toyota  or  Datsun. 

Restricting  IJoaports  would  also  raise  the 
prices  of  dojneatie  products,  since  American 
manufacturers  would  be  relieved  of  competi- 
tive pressure  and  would  have  less  Incentive 
to  innovate,  to  Improve  efficiency,  to  hold 
down  costs.  In  the  past,  for  example.  It  was 
the  influx  of  small  foreign  cars  that  forced 
Detroit  to  produce  compact  cars  at  competi- 
tive prices,  to  the  great  benefit  of  Americans. 
Under  Burke- Hartke,  that  Incentive  would  be 
muted. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  Jobs.  Support- 
ers of  Burke-Hartke  claim  that  If  Imports 
are  reduced,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  VS. 
workers  would  be  employed  manufacturing 
an  equal  volume  of  domestic  goods.  There  Is 
one  glaring  fallacy  to  this  thesis.  It  assumes 
that  foreign  countries  wlU  not  retaliate, 
thereby  reducing  employment  In  our  export 
Industries.  The  Import  rollback  would  deprive 
Canada  13.6  billion  worth  of  sales.  Japan  of 
(3.1  billion,  the  Common  Market  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion. 

Any  country  sustaining  such  losses  would 
have  to  retaliate  by  curbing  Imports  to  avoid 
a  disastrous  trading  deficit.  Many  American 
commodities  would  be  vulnerable.  The  Com- 
mon Market,  with  food  surpluses  of  Its  own, 
could  dispense  with  many  UB.  agricultural 
products.  Europe  and  Japan  could  gradually 
switch  from  American  aircraft — on  which  last 
year  we  enjoyed  a  $3.1-bllllon  export  sur- 
plus—  to  domestic  models.  Industries  supply- 
ing computers  and  other  "technology-Inten- 
sive" products,  which  brought  us  an  $8.3- 
bllllon  trade  surplus  In  1971,  would  also  lose 
sales.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  Jobs 
would  be  lost,  more — and  higher-paying 
ones — than  the  economy  would  gain  through 
the  drop  In  Imports. 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  also  alnas  to  curb 
America's  multi-national  corjKsratlons — large 
US-based  firms  with  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiaries In  several  foreign  countries.  Since 
World  War  n  these  have  grown  enormously, 
because  setting  up  shop  In  foreign  lands  en- 
abled American  firms  to  hurdle  tariff  walls 
and  other  trade  barriers. 

Senator  Hartke  would  reverse  this  entire 
procesa,  on  the  groimd  that  multi-nationals 


encourage  the  "export  of  Amexlcau  Jobs, 
American  know-how  ajod  American  doUan." 
The  bill  would  frankly  "dlscoiirage  American 
business  Investment  abroad."  Under  present 
law,  the  profits  of  American  subsidiaries  ua 
not  taxed  at  home  until  they  are  sent  back 
to  the  parent  company.  Under  Burke-Hartke, 
this  tax  deferral  would  end  and  all  foreign 
profits  would  be  taxed  Immediately;  thus 
companies  would  have  less  available  cash  to 
expand  foreign  operations. 

More  important,  the  blU  would  end  the 
present  practice  of  allowing  U.S.  multi-na- 
tionals to  credit  their  foreign  taxes  against 
the  tax  bill  owed  to  Uncle  Sam.  Instead,  the 
foreign  taxes  would  be  deducted  from  a  cor- 
poration's taxable  Income.  The  result  would 
be  to  raise  taxes  on  foreign  mvestments  ao 
high  as  to  drastically  discourage  Investment. 

This  would  be  self-defeating.  For  the  for- 
eign Investments  of  American  multi-national 
companies  create  Jobs  In  the  United  States 
by  increasing  our  exports.  The  situation  may 
seem  paradoxical,  but  It  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand. A  parent  company  here  often  exports 
components  to  its  foreign  subsidiaries,  for- 
eign sales  It  might  not  make  otherwise. 
Moreover,  many  foreign  subsidiaries  manu- 
facture only  a  few  products  themselv«e  but 
sell  a  wide  range  of  finished  goods  manu- 
factured back  home  by  the  parent  company. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  American  Trade  of  74  large  multi- 
national companies  revealed  that,  between 
1960  and  1970,  they  Increased  their  domestic 
employment  by  S29.000  workers — to  2,981.000 
(exclusive  of  employment  increases  due  to  ac- 
quisitions)— a  growth  rate  more  than  60  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  all  other  manufac- 
turing firms.  During  the  same  period,  these 
74  companies  showed  an  Increase  in  exports 
from  the  United  States  from  $4.3  to  $12.2 
billion.  Immense  gains  were  also  realised  tn 
their  retiu-n  on  foreign  investments — by  way 
of  dividends.  Interest  and  royalties.  Indeed, 
the  "return  flow"  from  American  inveetment 
abroad  Injects  a  huge  plus  figure  Into  our 
balance-of-payments  equation,  which  overall 
has  been  In  deficit  for  years.*  In  1970,  for  ex- 
ample, Income  returning  to  the  United  States 
from  direct  foreign  Investment,  plus  royalties 
and  fees,  totaled  $7.9  biUlon.  Even  after  de- 
ducting the  Income  we  paid  on  foreign  In- 
vestments of  the  same  sort  in  this  country, 
we  BtlU  had  a  net  surplus  of  $7.4  billion  from 
repatriated  earnings. 

Beyond  these  purely  economic  considera- 
tions, the  whole  approach  of  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill  Is  narrowly  nationalistic,  inward- 
looking,  fundamentally  Isolationist.  If  en- 
acted Into  law,  it  would  promote  a  similar 
isolationism  abrocut — oot  of  individual 
countries,  for  they  are  too  smaU,  but  the 
isolationism  of  blocs — a  self-contained  Com- 
mon Market  and  perhaps  a  new  Japanese- 
led  "co-prosperity  sphere"  in  Asia.  Beyond 
lies  the  great  risk  that  these  will  be  not 
only  economic  blocs  but  political  and  military 
blocs  as  well. 

Defeat  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  will  not 
solve  our  International  economic  problems,  of 
coiirse.  One  crying  need  la  for  an  ambitious 
program  of  adjustment  assistance  to  provide 
Job  retraining  and  placement,  realistic  cash 
supplements  to  unemployment  compensation 
and  relocation  assistance,  far  larger  than  the 
present  program  which  has  helped  no  more 
than  24,000  workers.  Indeed,  such  an  effort 
might  be  part  of  an  overall  manpower  pro- 
gram of  a  scope  which  the  nation  has  not 
yet  seen.  In  a  dynamic  economy,  old  liidus- 
tries  frequently  decline  as  consumer  pref- 
erence shift  and  new  technologies  come  to 
the  fore.  Employment  patterns  go  through  a 
parallel  ahlft,  and  massea  of  individuals,  left 
behind  in  the  parade,  need  help,  quite  apart 
from  the  problem  of  imports.  Such  adjust- 


*See  "What's  Behind  the  Balance-of-Pay- 
ments  Problems?"  The  Beadar's  Digest,  March 
-73. 


mant  assistance  is  obviously  Unked  with  tfa« 
health  of  the  entire  economy. 

Scansion  of  our  exporta,  particularly  of 
high-taohnoiofy  products  in  which  we  enjoy 
a  competltlf  •  aovaatage,  should  also  generate 
significant  numbers  of  new  Jobs.  The  cur- 
rency realignment  of  last  December  will  ultl- 
mataly  Increase  exporta  because  their  prices 
are  lower  in  world  markets,  while  moderat. 
Ing  tha  flow  of  Imports,  for  their  prices  have 
slmultaneoxisly  gone  up. 

In  sum,  our  foreign-trade  problems  can 
be  attacked  on  several  fronts.  Prospects  of 
success  are  good.  The  Burke-Hartke  bill,  how- 
ever, would  weaken  the  nation  In  a  mis- 
guided attempt  to  preserve  Its  strength. 


SENATOR   GAMBRELL 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NIW    JEBSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  wh«i 
the  93d  Congress  convenes  in  January,  a 
number  of  outstanding  individuals  who 
have  served  in  the  92d  Congress  will,  re- 
grettably, not  be  with  us;  one  such  is 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  David 
Gamboxll. 

Senator  Gambrixl  was  appointed  to 
the  Senate  on  February  1.  1971,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  untimely 
death  of  the  late  Senator  Richard  B, 
Russell.  Prom  his  first  day  in  the  Senate, 
David  Gambrell  served  with  ability  and 
dedication.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Baniting, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
I  can  say  that  his  presence  in  those  com- 
mittees was  most  welcome  and  construc- 
tive. In  addition.  Senator  Gakbrell 
served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Senate, 
Senator  Gambrell  practiced  law  in  At- 
lanta. He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Georgia;  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency;  and  as 
vice  president,  and  a  director,  of  the 
State  YMCA.  Senator  Gambrell  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Georgia  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  time  he  has 
served  here.  Senator  Gambheh  has 
earned  the  respect  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  National  Government.  He  will 
certainly  be  missed  next  year,  and  I  know 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  him 
well  In  whatever  enterprises  he  now  un- 
dertakes. 


HAMMERSCHMUDT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   AULANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  sent  my  sixth  annual  question- 
naire to  residents  of  the  Third  Con- 
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October  18,  1972 

gjCBSlonal  District  of  Arkansas.  The  re- 
sponse was  most  heartening,  with  14,- 
000  questionnaires  returned  at  the  time 
of  computation — reflecting  a  total  num- 
ber of  responses — many  liave  both  "his" 
gnd  "her"  views — of  over  22,000. 

For  the  Record,  I  submit  the  question- 
naire and  the  computation  of  the  re- 
sponses as  prepared  by  an  Independent 
Arm.  Results  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
permntage  of  those  answering  each 
question. 

They  are  as  follows: 

RXStTLTS 

1.  Do  you  believe  wage  and  price  controls 
■re  working  reasonably  well  in  cutting  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  stabllisslng  the  ee<»o- 
nsyT  Tea.  40  percent;  no,  47  percent. 

a.  Are  stronger  laws  needed  to  deal  with 
prolonged  strikes  which  harm  the  public  in- 
terest? Yes.  83  percent;  no,  13  percent. 

3.  Do  you  support  the  all-volunteer  army 
concept  for  national  defense?  Yes,  64  per- 
cent; no,  38  percent. 

4.  Should  Congress  approve  a  program  to 
eatabliah  govemment-subsMlaed  day  care 
centers  and  nursery  schools?  Yes,  34  percent; 
no,  9d  percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.30  per  hour?  Yea,  46  per- 
cent; no,  50  percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  PamUy  Assistance  Plan 
which  subsidizes  working  lower  Income  earn- 
ers and  provides  work  incentives  to  replace 
the  present  welfare  system?  Yes,  69  percent; 
no,  23  percent. 

7.  Would  you  favor  a  "Value  Added"  tax,  in 
effect,  a  national  sales  tax,  as  a  method  to 
reduce  property  taxes?  Yes.  33  percent;  no, 
58  percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  national  health  Instirance 
for  all,  with  the  federal  government  under- 
writing the  cost  for  low-income  families? 
Yes,  34  percent;  no,  60  percent. 

9.  Should  food  stamps  be  available  to  per- 
sons on  strike?  Yes,  10  percent;  no,  84  per- 
cent. 

10.  Do  you  favor  federal  prohlbltior  on  the 
sale  of  cheap,  short-range  handguns  (so- 
caUed  "Saturday  Night  Specials"),  not  In- 
cluding longer  range  pistols  and  revolvers, 
riflesand  shotguns?  Yes,  68  percent;  no,  38 
percent. 

11.  Do  you  approve  busing  children  to  meet 
racial  quotas  in  public  schot^?  Yes,  4  per- 
cent; no,  94  percent. 

12.  Do  you  generally  approve  the  course 
taken  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Yes,  70 
percent;  no,  23  percent. 

13.  Should  the  federal  government  reduce 
penalties  for  possession  and  use  of  mari- 
juana? Yes,  16  percent;  no,  80  percent. 

14.  On  programs  agreed  to  by  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  when 
congressional  appropriations  bills  greatly  ex- 
ceed budget  recommendations,  which  would 
you  support?    (Choose  One) 

A)  The  full  appropriation,  9  percent. 

B)  The  budget  recommendation,  83  per- 
cent. 

16.  When  Congress  considers  desirable  new 
or  expanded  programs,  how  would  you  vote? 
(Choose  One) 

A)  For  the  programs,  financed  by  tax  In- 
crease, 37  percent. 

B)  For  the  programs,  financed  by  debt  In- 
crease, 9  percent. 

0)  Against  the  programs,  50  percent. 

16.  Congress  meets  vlrtuaUy  the  entire 
year.  When  In  session,  I  must  be  in  Washing- 
ton for  committee  meetings,  to  vote,  and  to 
handle  probleou  for  constituents.  Though  I 
return  to  work  in  the  District  most  week- 
ends, I  cannot  attend  all  meetings  which  per- 
tain to  federal  matters.  Should  my  policy  be: 
(Choose  One) 

A)  To  return  to  Arkansas  even  while  the 
Bouse  is  in  session  and  some  Important  votes 
might  be  missed,  7  percent. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

B)  To  stay  in  WaAlngtoa  at  an  tlmea  the 
Bouae  la  in  seeckm.  88  pereant. 


SENATOR  FRED  HARRIS  VOLUN- 
TARILY RETIRB8 


HON.  GALE  W.  HcGEE 

op  WTOicani 
IN  THI  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Wednesdav,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
UjS.  Senate  opens  the  93d  session  of 
Congress  in  January,  we  will  do  so  with- 
out a  colleague  who  has  made  the  deci- 
sion to  voluntarily  retire  from  this  body. 

Although  Fred  Harris  will  not  be  re- 
tiring from  public  service,  since  he  will 
devote  his  efforts  to  his  Institute  for 
Populism,  bis  views  and  thoughts  will 
certainly  be  missed  in  this  Chamber. 
Pred  Harris'  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  marked  by  his 
total  commitment  to  those  who  are  the 
less  fortunate  on  our  society — the  poor, 
the  minorities,  and  those  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  inequities  and  injustices. 

His  advocacy  of  these  crucial  issues  of 
our  time  will  be  missed  in  this  body. 
However,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  significant  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  in  this  area  of  public 
service  and  to  wish  him  the  best  in  his 
future  endeavors. 


AChxJiiVlilMENTS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE 
SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  92D 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALiABAJCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  9  2d  Con- 
gress the  Senate  acted  favorably  on  22 
bills  which  were  handled  by  the  com- 
mittee. Of  these,  13  have  become  public 
law. 

I  am  listing  below  Information  con- 
cerning each  of  the  bills  handled  by  the 
committee  in  this  session: 
wtamtt  or  Bn.x,s  hantjled  bt  the  coimcrnxi 

S.  652 — Mr.  Proxmirs;  passed  Senate 
April  27,  1972;  amends  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
careless  and  unfair  billing  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes;  S.  Rept.  92-750, 
April  17,  1972. 

S.  1076 — Mr.  Harms;  passed  Senate 
July  18,  1972;  provides  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  Jim 
Thorpe;  S.  Rept.  92-965.  July  17,  1972. 

S.  2013 — Mr.  THmutOND;  passed  Sen- 
ate April  25,  1972;  amends  chapter  21 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant 
payable  for  specially  adapted  housing 
for  disabled  veterans;  S.  Rept.  92-677, 
February  29,  1972.  Concurrently  the  bill 
S.  3343  which  was  reported  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  which  con- 
tained the  same  provisions  as  S.  2013  was 
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also  passed  by  the  Senate  and  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  House  and  became 
PqWIc  Uiw  92-341,  approved  July  10. 
1972, 

8,  3490 — Mr.  Bxall;  passed  Senat* 
June  30,  1972:  Public  Law  92-384:  pro- 
vides for  the  striking  of  medals  com- 
memorating the  176th  anniversarv  of' 
the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate  Con-' 
stellation.  B.  R«)t  92-«42.  Jtme  39,  1972; 
passed  House  August  7,  1972:  approved 
August  14,  1972. 

8.  2987 — Mr.  Javtts;  passed  Senate- 
June  28,  1972;  authortaes  the  Swrrtary' 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  grants  to  Elsen- 
hower College,  Senaca  Palls.  N.Y..  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  minted  proof 
dollar  coins  bearing  the  likeness  of  th« 
late  Preddent  of  the  United  States, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  S.  Rept.  93-8S7, 
June  6.  1973. 

8.  3001 — Mr.  SPARKKAif;  passed  Sen- 
ate June  23.  1972;  esUblishes  a  Federal 
Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated and  more  elDclent  financing  of 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow- 
ing from  the  public,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 8.  Rept,  93-853,  June  13,  1972. 

S.  3160 — Mr.  Sparkmak;  passed  Senate 
March  1,  1072;  Public  Law  92-268;  pro- 
vides for  a  modification  in  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar,  and  for  other  purposes ;  8. 
Rept.  92-618,  February  29,  1972:  passed 
House  March  21,  1972;  approved  March 
31,  1972. 

8.  3166 — Mr.  McIirrYRi:  passed  Senate 
March  22.  1972;  Public  Law  92-320; 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act:  S  Rept. 
92-693,  March  16.  1972;  passed  House 
June  12,  1972;  ^proved  June  27,  1973. 

8.  3197 — ^Mr.  Sparkicak;  passed  Sen- 
ate February  22,  1972;  Increases  the  dol- 
lar limitation  on  the  cost  of  construction 
of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  branch  build- 
ings; 8.  Rept.  92-633,  February  18.  1973. 

S.  3248 — Mr.  Bparkuks  :  passed  Senate 
March  2,  1972;  consoUdates,  simplifies 
and  Improve  laws  relative  to  housing  and 
housing  assistance,  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  local  governments  in  sup- 
port of  community  development  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  S.  Rept  92- 
647,  February  28.  1972. 

8.  3337 — Mr.  Towee:  passed  Senate 
September  13,  1972;  Public  Law  92-695; 
amends  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes-  8 
Rept.  92-1007.  August  1,  1972;  passed 
House  October  11,  1872;  approved  Octo- 
ber 27, 1972. 

8.  3353 — Mr.  Sparkman;  passed  Senate 
March  15,  1972;  Public  Law  92-266:  pro- 
vides for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  first  US.  Interna- 
tional Transportation  Exposition'  8. 
Rept.  92-692,  March  15.  1972;  passed 
House  March  20,  1972;  approved 
March  30,  1972. 

S.  3714 — Mr.  Cramston;  passed  Sen- 
ate Jime  20,  1972;  Public  Law  92-325: 
amends  and  extend*  the  Defense  Produc- 
Uon  Act  of  1950;  8.  Rept.  93-868;  June 
16,  1972;  passed  House  June  28,  1972; 
approved  Jtme  30,  1973. 

8.  3726 — Mr.  Monbale;  ptissed  Senate 
Aug.  1,  1972;  Public  Law  92-412:  extends 
and  amends  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal  export 
opportunity,  to  establish  a  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  8.  Rept.  92-890,  June  19, 
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1972;  paaaed  Houm  August  3.  1972;  ap- 
proved August  29,  1972. 

S.  387«— Mr.  Whxiajm;  passed  S«nate 
August  4,  1972;  amends  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  clearing  agencies  and 
transfer  agents,  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Uniform  Securities  Laws. 
and  for  other  purposes;  3.  Rept.  92-1009. 
August  2,  1972;  passed  House  October 
13.  1972. 

8.  3939 — Mr.  Randolph;  passed  Senate 
September  19,  1972;  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
piirposes;  8.  Rept.  92-1081  and  S.  Rept. 
92-1103,  August  18,  1972  and  September 
8,  1972;  passed  House  October  5,  1972. 

HJl.  7987 — Mr.  Patmah;  passed  Senate 
February  7,  1972;  Public  Law  92-228; 
provides  for  the  striking  of  medals  In 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  American  Revolution;  S.  Rept.  92- 
603,  Febnuiry  4,  1972;  passed  House 
February  2.  1972;  approved  February  15, 
1972. 

HH.  15692 — Mr.  8t«ph«ns;  passed 
Senate  August  4,  1972;  Public  Law  92- 
385;  amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loans;  S. 
Rept.  92-1008,  August  1,  1972;  passed 
House  Jime  29,  1972;  approved  August 
16.  1972. 

S.J.  Res.  211— Mr.  Sparkman;  passed 
Senate  May  23,  1972;  Public  Law  92-321; 
amends  title  IV  of  the  Consimier  Credit 
Protection  Act  establishing  the  National 
Commission  on  Consiuner  Finance;  S. 
Rept.  92-795,  May  18. 1972;  passed  House 
June  19.  1972;  approved  June  30,  1972. 

8.J.  Res.  218 — Mr.  Mondale;  passed 
Senate  March  29.  1972;  Public  Law  92- 
284;  extends  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969; 
S.  Rept.  92-701.  March  20.  1972;  passed 
House  April  24,  1972;  approved  April  29, 
1972. 

8.J.  Res.  250 — Mr.  Sparkman;  passed 
Senate  June  28.  1972;  Public  Law  92- 
335;  extends  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  respect  to  Interest  rates  on  Insured 
mortgages  and  to  extend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urbam  development;  S.  Rept. 
92-920,  June  23. 1972;  passed  House  Jime 
30,  1972;  approved  July  1.  1972. 

B.J.  Res.  1301 — Mr.  Patman;  passed 
Senate  October  6,  1972;  Public  Law  92- 
503;  extends  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  of  loans 
and  mortgages  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act;  8.  Rept.  92-1261,  October  3. 
1972;  passed  House  October  2.  1972;  ap- 
proved October  18.  1972. 
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to  worsen.  Our  deficit  grows  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  month — a 
deficit  that  means  lost  Jobs,  failing  busi- 
nesses, and  ruined  communities.  More 
and  more  American  communities  are 
recognizing  the  imminent  danger  of  cur- 
rent foreign  trade  policies. 

The  city  council  of  Erie.  Pa.,  is  the  lat- 
est of  a  growing  number  of  local  govern- 
ments to  publicly  endorse  the  Hartke- 
Burke  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972.  I  can  only  hope  that  other 
American  commimitles  open  their  eyes 
in  time — even  America  cannot  stand  the 
onslaught  of  low  priced  foreign  goods 
forever. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  coimcll  of  Erie,  Pa.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxSOLXmON 

WherwiB.  the  City  Council  of  Erie,  Ponn- 
BylvanlA  does  herewith  register  Its  poeltlye 
endorsement  of  the  BiirXe-Hartke  BUI,  which 
would  create  a  Federal  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment CommlMlon  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  foreign  Imports  and  the  protection  of 
American  trade  and  Industry,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  of  vital  lmp>ortanc«  that  these 
activities  be  vested  In  a  single  overall  agency 
for  the  alleviation  of  dumping  foreign  made 
products  at  unrealistic  prices  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  manufactured  goods  made 
under  the  aegis  of  Independent  trade  unions 
representing  American  labor,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  City  Clerk 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  send  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senators  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
Congressman  Joseph  Vlgortto,  from  this  dis- 
trict, and  to  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana 
and  to  Congressman  Jamea  A.  Burke  of 
sachusetts. 
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TORRANCE  CIVIC  CENTER 


and  special  offices,  as  well  as  new  mod- 
em facilities  for  the  purpose  of  expanded 
public  participation  in  the  local  govern- 
ment process. 

In  its  relative  short  history  since  in- 
corporation in  1921,  when  Torrance 
boasted  a  population  of  1,800,  the  dty 
hail  has  had  four  locations.  Each  move 
was  made  to  provide  larger  quarters  for 
the  ever-increasing  public  demand. 

Civic  center  development  has  matched 
population  increases,  and  the  total  com- 
plex now  emphasized  Torrance's  role  as 
a  major  center  for  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

The  complex  includes  an  expanded 
county  court  facility,  a  county  proba- 
tion office  building,  the  public  defmder'a 
office,  city  hall  complex,  a  newly  con- 
structed main  library  facility,  a  modem 
police  station,  a  civic  plunge,  and  two 
separate  recreational  use  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  citizens  of  Torrance,  and 
their  elected  leaders — ^both  past  and 
present — for  their  wisdom  in  planning 
and  constructing  the  Torrance  Civic 
Center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  project  shows  that  Torrance 
is.  indeed,  an  "All-American  City"  for  its 
"growth  without  strain." 


8XJPPORT  GROWS  FOR 
HARTKE-BURKE 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  aniANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's foreign  trade  crisis  has  continued 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Torrance,  Calif.,  has  agtiin  lived 
up  to  its  well-earned  reputation  as  a  city 
displaying  "growth  wiUiout  strain." 

A  regional  center  for  business,  indus- 
try and  finance.  Torrance  rsmks  seventh 
In  the  State  in  terms  of  retail  sales,  and 
with  a  resident  population  of  139,000.  Is 
the  12th  largest  city  In  California. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  ever  expanding 
private  sector  of  the  community,  the 
Torrance  government,  in  1956,  began  the 
planning  for  the  devdopment  of  a  30- 
acre  civic  center  site. 

Today,  with  the  completion  of  the  new 
city  hall  complex — the  largest  public 
facility  ever  to  be  constructed  during  the 
city's  52-year  history— Torrance  marks 
another  milestone  in  the  futm^  develop- 
ment of  the  site. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the 
four-story  city  hall,  modernization  and 
aesthetic  treatment  of  two  existing  fa- 
cilities were  accomplished.  This  "planned 
for  the  future"  complex  Includes  general 


AMERICANS    TRAIN    IN    CUBA   FOR 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16.  1970,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Senate.  I  alerted  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  to  a  serious  danger  to  the  internal 
security  of  our  country,  that  was  about 
to  result  from  the  return  of  a  group  of 
yoimg  Americans  who  had  gone  to  Cuba 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  cutting  sugar 
cane  and  thus  helping  the  Communist 
regime  that  strangles  the  freedom  of  that 
island  Republic. 

The  group  called  itself  the  "Vencere- 
mos  Brigade."  It  has  grown  from  an 
initial  membership  of  213  to  nearly  2.000. 
The  Commimist  regime  of  Cuba  was 
quick  to  realize  that  the  seeds  of  subver- 
sion sown  in  Cuba  among  members  of 
this  group  would  bear  handsome  fruits 
in  the  United  States. 

What  I  predicted  2V2  years  ago  has 
come  to  pass. 

Testimony  taken  by  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  has  established  the 
subtle  method  of  training  of  the  "Ven- 
ceremos  Brigade"  members.  Copies  of 
Cuban  manuals  on  guerrilla  warfare  and 
urban  terrorism  seized  from  returning 
members,  dog-eared  and  with  salient 
points  underscored,  indicate  Intensive 
study  of  such  deadly  literature. 

Diaries  of  the  brigade  members  indi- 
cate that  the  Cubans  held  seminars 
where  Latin  American,  African,  North 
Vietnamese,  and  Vletcong  guerrilla  ex- 
perts lived,  worked,  and  gave  live  per- 
formances of  their  skills. 
In  his  swldress  to  the  second  contingent 
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of  the  brigade,  Fidel  Castro  was  opti- 
niistlc  about  the  future  performance  of 
the  brigade  members.  He  said: 

I  believe  with  this  we  are  beginning  a 
gnat  movement.  I  bellere  that  this  creates 
the  basis  for  a  tremendous  development — 
vhlch  will  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
whole  world  .  .  . 

What  Fidel  Castro  was  expecting  has 
become  manifest  in  many  ways  and  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  For  instance, 
(HI  the  weekend  of  April  18-18,  1971,  a 
group  of  Venceremos  Brigade  organizers 
held  a  "working  seminar"  with  a  w(»'k- 
ers'  committee  of  Cesar  Chavez'  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 
Two  of  the  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
meeting  Involved  the  "exchange  of  in- 
formation and  show  of  solidarity  with 
UFWO  workers." 

What  actually  happened  according  to 
the  May  1971  bulletin  of  the  brigade  was 
a  full-scale  indoctrination  seminar  on 
organizing  along  Marxist  lines. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  one  Van 
Ba,  a  Vletcong  representative  in  Cuba 
who  exhorted  the  Americans  of  the 
Venceremos  Brigade  to  disregakrd  the 
revolutionary  who  spoke  best  In  favor  of 
the  activist  who  fought  the  police  the 
hardest.  Members  of  the  Venceremos 
Brigade,  according  to  their  diaries,  made 
It  possible  for  Van  Ba  to  cross  the  border 
from  Canada  into  Detroit  for  an  on-the- 
spot  inspection  of  what  he  considered 
the  "enemy  camp." 

Brigade  members  have  been  arrested 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  California,  and 
elsewhere,  for  possession  of  explosives 
and  msuaufacturing  of  bombs.  Others 
have  infiltrated  computer  data  centers 
of  oil  companies  and  were  found  in  pos- 
session of  maps  of  pipelines  with  stra- 
tegic locations  marked  in  red  pencil.  I 
could  cite  more  examples,  but  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  is  by  no 
means  past.  In  my  previous  address  I  in- 
troduced into  the  Record  the  names  of 
the  first  contingent  of  the  Venceremos 
Brigade.  I  think  it  appropriate,  in  view  of 
the  continuing  threat  which  these  Ven- 
ceremos members  constitute,  to  add  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  four  bri- 
gades which  followed  the  first,  so  that 
anyone  who  reads  the  Record  may  know 
who  these  activists  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
lists  of  Venceremos  Brigade  members 
may  be  inserted  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  In  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
I  have  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
and  length  of  this  insert.  They  have  in- 
formed me  that  the  article  will  take  up 
approximately  10  pages  at  a  cost  of 
$1,700.  Notwithstanding  the  two-page 
rule  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
I  request  that  the  materials  be  inserted 
Into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Venceremos  Brigade 

SECOin)    VENCEREMOS    BRIGADE 

CoH/omla 
Alexander,   Ronald  Keith,   463   6l8t.   Oak- 
land. 
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Alper,  Jobanne,  307  Dolores  St.,  San  Praa- 
clsco. 

Berman,  Edward,  617  MUee  Ave..  Oakland. 

BrouUon,  Rudolfo  Juan,  160  21  Ave.,  Ban 
Francisco. 

CoUoel,  Bmeet  John,  3646  Dwlghtway,  Apt. 
6,  Berkeley. 

Plncado,  John  Harding,  1109  High  Court. 
Berkeley. 

Preeland,  Connie,  8  Oak  St.,  Berkeley. 

F^lgett,  Richmond.  Box  24507,  Loe  Angeles. 

Goldberg.    EUls    Jay,    427    Mlselsslppl    St., 
San  Francisco. 

Harris,  Daniel,  1721  Francisco  St..  Berkeley. 

Infante,  Anne  Marie,  2212  Derry  St.,  Berke- 
ley. 

Lacy,  Carl  Olenn,  1263  0£  Ave.,  Oakland 

Lorredo  Ungaro,  Horaclo  Daniel,  168  21  St. 
N.,  San  n^nclBco. 

Loudermllk,  James  Edwin,  2317  La  Conte 
Ave.,  Berkeley. 

Maher   or   Procter,   WlUlam   Joseph,    1019 
Crogon  St.,  Berkeley. 

Mayfleld,  Francis  John,  1825  Eddy  St..  San 
Francisco. 

Mines,  Holly  Sure,  33  Evergreen  La.,  Berke- 
ley. 

Mines,    Richard    Allan.   33    Evergreen   La.. 
Berkeley. 

Montanes,  Fred  R.,  741  E.  13th  St..  Oak- 
land. 

Nlbbe.  Ronald  George,  286  N.  St..  Apt.  R. 
Chula  Vista. 

Nlhlen,  Ann,  Box  23.  San  Geronlmo. 

Ojeda,  Raul,  46  Harper,  San'Pranclsoo. 

Olson,  Katherlne,  180  Bemls  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Peake,  Steven  Keith,  1870Vi  10th  St..  Santa 
Monica. 

Pedrln,  Steven  Bryan.  423^   21   St..  San 
Francisco. 

Price,  Anola  Diane,  164  Santa  Clara  Ave., 
Oakland. 

Price,   Styles   Frederick,    164   Santa  Clara 
Ave.,  Oakland. 

Rosen,   Stanley   Lawrence,   4216   24th   St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Sahrager,  Christopher  John.  725  Chester- 
way,  Hillsborough. 

Schryver,  Ann  Brltton,  3910  23  St.,  #2.  San 
Francisco. 

Sheldrlck,  Susanna,  1818  lOtb  St..  Berke- 
ley. 

SUverman,   Mark.    691   Glensldo   Dr.,   La- 
fayette. 

Slaughter,  Kenneth  David,  2231  Carleton 
St.,  Berkeley. 

Stone,  Jennifer.  1635  Josephine  St.,  Berke- 
ley. 

Tlrcult.  John  Dewey,  Jr.,  4839  Webster  St., 
Oakland. 

Urlarte,  Ronald  Paiil.  6447  Aldea  Ave.,  Van 
Nuys. 

Varga,  John  C,  2843  Fulton,  Berkeley. 

Wtsbart.  Blaine,  29  Guy  PI..  San  Franclsoo. 

Wasserman,  Steve,  14  Bonnie  Lane,  Berke- 
ley. 

Watson,  Mary  Lou.  990  Casper  Dr.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Zabala,  Ana  Marie,  2374  Bryant,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Connecticut 

Bower,   Peter   M.,   439   Sprlngwater,   New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Candelman,    Abigail,    268    Humphrey    St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Carapetyan,   Franoelle,   867   Tale  Station, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Champion,  John  H.,  47  Monroe  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Harris,  William.  39  Witch  Lane,  Rowayton, 
Conn. 

Kabn,  Evelyn  L.,  7  Parkstead  La..  W.  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Knight,  Deborah,  47  Mome  St..  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Llmbert,  Julia,  1146  Chapel  St.,  New  Haren. 
Conn. 

Mlchalowskl.  Linda  Both,  10  CoUldge  St., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Nowakowskl.  Janet  Claire.  787  Prospect  St.. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

Rssnlok.  Ruth  K..  122  Valey  St..  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

RosBltw,    David   G.,   86   Sachem   St.,   New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Rothkrug.  Barbara  Ann.  26  Farthing  Ave., 
Dcmbury,  Conn. 

Simon.  Esther  Plnya,   232  McKlnley  Ave.. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vaner,  Edward  J.,  lAkevlew  St..  Burlington, 
Conn. 

MaryUmd 

Amall,  Thomas  Fielding,  602  Bond  Mill  Rd.. 
Laurel,  Md. 

Barracca,  Robert  Richard,  8910  Old  York 
Rd..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fish,  Oliver  Jamea,  Cheverly,  Md. 

Foumelle,  John  Harold,  1634  S.  Charles  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Lemer,  Jonathan  David,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Levi.    Richard    Hecht,    Lystra    Meadows. 
LuthervUle.  Md. 

Nelson,  Virginia  Anne,  7108  Hawthorne  St., 
HyattsvUle,  Md. 

Pope,  Charlene  Ann,  862  Bennlnghaxia  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Wagner.  Ann,  Acoooeek.  Md. 

Wood,  Roberta  Lynn,  Maryland. 
Mcutachusettt 

Anderson,  John  Robert.  N.  Leverett,  Mass. 

Beckwlth.  David  Louis,  Medford,  Mass. 

Bemey.  Barbara,  61  Oorham  Ave..  Brook- 
line.  Mass. 

Bouley,  Robert  E.,  169  Green  St.,  Falrbavsn, 
Mass. 

Brlghtman,     Carol.    61     Debra    Simpson. 
Sharon,  Mass. 

Brown,  Katherlne,  Mlddleton  Golf  Couras, 
Middle  ton,  Mass. 

CUnker,  Diane,  490  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

CcHnes,  Daniel  Gill,  77  Main  St.,  Falrhaven. 
Mass. 

Cormier,  Pauline  Ann,  167  Tallman  St.,  New 
Bedford.  Mass. 

Dworltln,  Marilyn  Brown,  600  Charles  St., 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Elyn,  Richard  M.,  325  Colombia  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Fahey,  John.  39  E.  Springfield  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Falll,  Elaine  Dlanne,   18  Mt.  Auburn  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Felbaz.  David  Joseph,  901  Ave.  T,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Fitch.  Stephan  David.  344  Putnam  Ave.. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pox.  Elizabeth,  51  Oorham  Ave..  Brookllns. 
Mass. 

Frazler,     Maureen,     6S     Erllnton,     Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

Golden,  Sarah,  1160  Main  Ave..  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Grlfflth.  Joe,  116  Adams  St.,  Newton.  Mass. 

Hagoplan.  Veronica.  431  S.  Main  St..  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Harper,  Vlrglanla  Davis,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Henton,  Roener  7>d,  Concord.  Mikss. 

Jenkins.  Nancy  Lee  Wood,  1620  Purchase 
St..  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Lellydahl,  Sandra  June,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Loeell,  John  Manning.  Ipewich,  Mass. 

Mark.  Lucy  Todd.  Amherst,  Mass. 

MUlen,  Richard  Herbert,  16  Gardner  Rd.. 
Brookllne.  Mass. 

Nolr,   Henry   Richard.   34  Falrmcmt   Are.. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

O'Brien,  Nancy  Noreen.  Long  Meadow,  Maes. 

OUverl,    Joseph,    93    Princeton    St..    East 
Boston.  Mass. 

Paul.  Eileen  Frances.  11  Collins  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Pullman,  Judith.  10  Henry  St.,  Bast  Boston. 
Mass. 

Rice,  Barbara,  16A  Austen  St.,  Somerrllle. 
Mass. 

Richard,  Randall.  807  High  St..  F»U  Ittwr. 
Mass. 
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Romano.  RonAld,  33  F&irmont  St.,  Law- 
rence.  Mass. 

Schlrmer,  JoMph.  12  Oerry  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

SU»on,  Marjrartt  Wendell,  Trapelo  Rd.,  RFD 
1.  Lincoln.  Mass. 

Soper.  John  Wllllain,  176  Hemanway  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  ' 

Streeter.  Rhoden,  1  Eldora  St.,  Rozbury, 
Mass. 

Ware,  Reuben  Mllford,  10  Lenox  St., 
BrooUlne.  Maas. 

Wells.  Michael.  278  Hwley,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Whltcomb,  Unda  J.,  690  Man.  Ave,,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Blnderman,  Bonnie  Noreen,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Borowakl,  Michael  Anthony,  Mo\int  dem- 
ons. Mich. 

Douty,  Stuart  and  Janet,  632  S.  Flret  St., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ellman,  Linda  S.,  046  Dewey,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 

Prappler,  Nancy  Barrett,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Goldberg,  Jerome  Dale,  817  8.  DIt.  No.  2, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Graham,  Angua,  340  Evergreen,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Llndqulst,  Oerard,  699  Chandler,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Rice,  Jacqulllne  Diana,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rlsldown,  Ronald  A.,  649  Evergreen,  E. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Sal^,  WUllam  Kahn,  617  S.  Dlv..  Ann 
.^rbor,  Mich. 

Sanders,  Joseph,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Taub,  Carol  Beth,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Vallel,  Allen,  340  Evergreen,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Vails.  Ana  Maria,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wheeler,  David  Davenport,  4766  Foiuth, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

3f<nnesota 

Cove,  8«mdr»,  8201  W.  16th  St.,  St.  LouU 

Pk.Mlnn. 
Oerber,    Sandra    Oall,   2620   Harriet   Ave., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MiSiOUTi 

Brocllne,  Mare  Russell,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Uontana 

White,  Scott.  921    N.  31,  BUllngs,  Mont. 

Vew  Hampahire 

Alper,  Frederick*,  C,  12  Howard  Ave.. 
NH. 

Olbbs,  Perry  J.,  520  Chapel  St.,  N.H. 

Oore,  Lawrence  Jayle,  RFD,  No.  1,  Exeter, 
NH. 

New  Jersey 

Berger,  David  L.,  Apt.  401,  Hadden  View  E., 
Westmont,  N.J. 

Berron.  Marshall  Perry,  Newark.  N.J. 

Boyd.  John  Bradford,  610  Reservoir  Dr., 
Boonton,  N.J. 

Clements,  Linda  Joan,  Long  Beach  Island, 
N  J. 

De  Remer,  Kathleen  R.,  Clarksvllle  Rd., 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Dtas,  Juana  Felldta,  84  Hansbury  Ave., 
Newark,  N.J. 

Hm.  Theodore  Wayne  m,  43  Hawthorne 
Le.,  wmingboro,  SJ. 

MulvlhlU.  Blathertne  Mary,  112  Hoob  Ave., 
Oceain  Grove.  N.J. 

White,  Jane  Ann.  Stratford,  N.J. 
Neu)  Mexico 

Contreras,  Roberto,  2446  Mervosh  SW.,  Al> 
buquerque,  N.  Mez. 

Small.  Janet  Kay,  1835  Anderson  Dr..  Las 
Curves.  N.  Nex. 

North  Carolina 

Sompollnsky,  Joeepha,  12821  14  MUe  Rd., 
Greenville.  N.C. 

New  York  State 

Acaba,  NUda  I.,  1307  Edward  Grant  Hwy., 
NYC. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Armlstrad,     Catherine     Vanderburg,     140 
Henry  St.,  NYC. 

Armstrong,     Burke,     3016     Shore     Blvd., 
Astoria. 

Batista.   Adames.  3733   Warren  St.,  Jack- 
son Heights,  NYC. 

Bateon,  Ronald,  196  Throop  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn. 

BeU,  Richard  Evans,  76-32  168  St.,  Flush- 
ing. 

Benold.  Ronald  Lee,  640  E  6  St.,  NYC. 

Berg,  Jorrl  Lynn.  444  E  82  NYC. 

Berg.  Randee  Ellze,  33  Riverside  Dr.,  NYC. 

Berenaon,  Mark  Henry,  91  Old  Farm,  Chap- 
paqua. 

Bergard,  Barbara. 

Berman,  Andrew,  173-09  Jewel  Ave.,  Flush- 
ing. 

Berry,    John   Alvln,   230   Bundhurst   Ave, 
NYC. 

Black,  Spencer  Jules,  44-66  Klssena  Blvd., 
Flushing. 

Blawn,  Thomas  Anthony.  38  Harrison  Ave., 
Maseapequa. 

Block.  Margaret  P..  71  Todd  Drtve  North. 
Glen  Head. 

Bluestone.  Barry  Stuart. 

Blumberg.  Paul  Elmer.  Box  X,  Loch  Sheld- 
rake. 

Bramble,  Bonnie  Day.  340  B  64.  NYC. 

Brennen,    Krlc    WUllam.    669    N.    Pkwy, 
Uniondale. 

Brund.  Bruoe.  870  6th  Ave.,  NYC. 

Brushln,  Gene.Larry.  600  W  190  NYC. 

Brushln.  Merlth  M..  600  W  190,  NYC. 

Buchanan,  Lynn  Johnson.  178  Edward  St., 
Buffalo. 

Buchanan,   Thomas   R.,    178   Edward   St., 
Buffalo. 

Burns,  Mark  Andrew,   787  Prospect  Ave. 
NYC. 

Burrows,  Raymond  J.,  391  Rockaway  Park. 
Brooklyn. 

Caasetto,  Raul,  60  E  1st  St,  Apt.  1,  NYC. 

Chabot,   Jessica   Maher,   3926   BeU   Blvd., 
Bayslde. 

ChUton,  Sharon  Liee.  236  E  4  St,  NYC. 

Clmlno.   Olenda  Dlanne,   4S4   W   120  St. 
NYC. 

Cohen,  HlUel  WUfred.   200  W   I06th  St., 
NYC. 

Cole,  Andrew  Treguba,  62  Barrow  St.  NYC. 

Colon,  Gloria  Ester.  709  Park  Ave.,  Apt.  66, 
NYC. 

Oontl.  John  Salvatore,  183  E  2d  St.  NYC. 

Daniels,  Susan,  14  Harness  Rd,  NYC. 

Daumont.  Lucas.  790  E.  160  St,  NYO. 

Davis.  Joyce,  237  W  136,  NYC. 

Dewlnd.  John  Stone,  37  W  12,  NYO. 

Engel,  James,  10  Argyle  Rd.,  Pt.  Washing- 
ton. 

Engelman,  Lois  Ann,  926  W  End  Ave,  NYC. 

Fears,  Charles  David,  249  Hopklnson  Ave, 
Brooklyn. 

Felder,  Andrew,  249  Hopkins  Ave,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Peldsteln,  WaUy,   62  Moss  Lane,  Jericho, 
Nassau. 

Plgoeroa,  Joee  Enrique,  1262  Webster  Ave, 
NYC. 

Plgueledo,  Grlcel,  643  Mlddleneck  PI,  Great 
Neck. 

Fink,  Lynn,  9  Renoo  PI,  Passapequa  Park. 

Flnkelsteln,  Stuart,  Brooklyn. 

Flaherty,  Michael  Henry,  3170  Broadway. 
NYC. 

Franklin.   Theodore.    160   Claremont  Ave, 
NYC. 

Freeman.    Joshua,    766    Amsterdam    Ave. 
NYC. 

Friedman,  Alexandra  Caron.  204  W  92  St, 
NYC. 

Gelsteln,    Marsha   M.,    104   40   St,   Forest 
HlUs. 

GUpln,  Margaret,  240  10th  Ave.,  NYO. 

Goodway,    Arleen    Frieda,    426    E    22    St, 
Brookljm. 

Goodwyn,  Herbert  Calvin,  lft-20  Redlern 
Ave,  Rockaway. 

OorrltB,  GUbert,  776  176  St,  NYO. 
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Gordon,    Jamee   Edward,    130   Park  LaosL 
Douglasttm. 

Greene,  Evelyn  Yvonne,  601  E  11  St,  Ant  2. 
NYC. 
Grelflnger,  Joel,  144  2972  Ave.,  Flushing. 
Gyorgy.  Anne  Margaret. 
Hackman,  Robert  Colby,  60  let  Ave.,  NYO. 
Handerson,  Paula  D.,  602  Clinton  Ave.i 
Brooklyn. 

Hellah,   Howard  Jefferson,    176   Dean  St., 
Brooklyn. 
Henderson.  Delmar.  738  E  6  St.  NYC. 

Hicks,  Paul  Stanley.  11134  207  St,  HoUls 

HIU,  Gerarld,  1144  Franklin  Ave,  NYC. 

Hlnchen.  Carol.  86  E  Ist  St.  NYC. 
Hodge,   Leroy   Lawrence.    1666   Park   Ave 
NYC. 

Holt.  Eric  Reed  and  Frances  C,  120  Kane 
St.  NYO. 

Hughes.  Bernard.  220-20  146  Rd.  Laurelton, 
Queens. 

Hutchlngs.  PhU,  356  Clinton  Ave..  Brook- 
lyn. 

Jackson.  Bruce.  274  Coventry  Rd..  W.  Hemp, 
stead. 

Jarvls,  Johnny,  144  Grafton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Kanter,    Judith    Ellen,    1    MUburn    Lane, 
Huntington. 

Karlfion,  Thomas,  545  E  126  St  19  H. 

Kassoy,  Meredeth  S.,  130  Gale  Place,  NYC. 

Kerr,  Heanne,  66  E  7th  St,  NYC. 

Kimerell,  Allen  Francis,  8706  Chelsea  St, 
Jamaica  Plains. 

Koliner,  GaU  Therese,  640  E  6th  St,  NYC. 

Korenbaum,  Jan  Martorta,  76  West  Lane, 
Bayshore. 

Kramer.   Mlchele   Ruth.    146   Lincoln  Rd, 
Brooklyn. 

Kreps,  Jane  EUen,  Nanuet. 

Laredo,  Andro,  146  2  Ave,  NYO. 

Larman,  Lorraine  Z.,  162-01  73  Ave,  Flush- 
ing. 

Latham,  Carol  Ann,  346  E  166  St,  NYO. 

Llghtenberg.  Siisan,  23  E  3  St,  NYO. 

Lobenstlne.  Famsworth  EUlot,  NYC. 

Logares.   Rehand   GUbert.    1861    SchelflUn 
PI.  NYC. 

McKetney.   Michael.    144-^7    183    St.,   Ja- 
maica. 

McNeU,  Anthony  PhUlp,  473  W  168,  NYC. 

Maldonado.  Luis  Antonio.   1236  E  16  St. 
NYC. 

Melbourne,  Dylan,  171  E  2.  Apt.  6.  NYC. 

Melzak.  Bennett,  4761  Broadway,  NYC. 

Meyer,  Nancy  Lee,  NYC. 

MiUer,  Joseph  Evan,  3170  Broadway.  NYC. 

MlUer.   Paul   Joseph.   3970   HUlman  Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Morales,  Blele,  63  W  106  St,  NYC. 

Morgan.  Margaret  Ann,  41-31  77  St,  Elm- 
hurst. 

Morltz,  Thomas  Daniel.  White  Plains. 

Morris,  George,  464  W  146  St.  NYC. 

Moeeley.  PaiUa,  603  W  177  St,  NYC. 

Myensberg,  Susan,  220  W  21  St,  NYO. 

Nero.  Raymond  Rudolph,  164  W  71  St,  NYC. 

North,  Nora,  226  W  25  St,  NYC. 

November,     Margaret,     693     Mannlx     Rd, 
Bro<Alyn. 

Orris.  Maxlne,  243  W  12  St,  NYC. 

Ortiz,  Lino  Herman,  40  Ave  0,  NYC. 

Pasqual.  Vangssa,  210  E  77  St,  Apt.  616, 
NYO. 

Payne,  Roelyn  B.,  206  E.  17  St,  NYC. 

Pena,   Jose   Bienvemldo   Luciano   Adrian, 
662  W  174  St,  NYO. 

Plever,  Terry  Anne,   172-34-133  Ave.,  Ja- 
maica. 

Proujansky,  Jed,  9701  Shore  Road,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Quinones.  Carmelo,  287  E  4th  St,  NYO. 
Reed,  E.  Ricky.  62  W  81st  St,  NYC. 
Rlnaldl.  Matthew  James,  Valley  Stream. 
Romero.  Lucia,  210  E  77  St,  NYC. 
Rosado,   Juan   Lois,   669   St.   Marks   Ave, 
Brooklyn. 
Roesman.  Lynn,  1493  E  92  St,  Brooklyn. 
Roth,  Herbert  Joseph,  NYC. 
Ruiz,  JuUo  Gesar,  74-02  43  Ave,  Elmhurst. 
Ryan,  Ruth  Mario,  306  E  46  St,  NYO. 
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Sadln,  Arthur.  6  Poter  Lane.  New  Hyde 
Park. 

Saindon,  Karl  David,   161-17  M  Dr.,  Ja- 
maica. 

Sands,  Patricia  Claire.  31  W  11th  St,  NYG. 

Sawberg.  Paul.  93  Bedford  St.  NYC. 

Schmidt,  Eric  W..  12  Charles  St,  NYO. 

Schmidt,  Martha,  26  Nantucket  Dr,  Scars- 
dale. 

Schuartz,  Jeffrey.  139-16  Perahlng  Crescent, 
Jamaica. 

Seaman,  Joy,  1047  Stratford.  NYC. 

Sekora,  John,  226  Kansas  St.,  Ludenhurao. 

SeUinger,    Gerald    Martin.    6966    47    Ave. 
Woods  Ide. 

Sexbra,  Stephen.  226  Kansan  St,  Linden- 
hurst. 

Shriver.  Stephen  William.  630  E  23  St,  NYC. 

Shyner.  Paul,  160-26  Reeves  Ave.  Flushing. 

Sleplerskl,  Paul  Emit.  80  Crimson  Lane. 
Klma. 

Slsklnd.  Amy  Beth.  260  W  82  St.  NYC. 

Skinner.  James  Jr..  43  Smnner  Ave.  Brook- 
lyn. 

Sloman,  Joel   Morris,    1688  Independence 
Ave,  Brooklyn. 

Sloy  Stephen  Sin,  80  Charles  St,  NYC. 

Smith,   Bernard   n,   40-26   Lawrence   So., 
Flushing. 

Smith,  Mark  Alan,  East  Meadow. 

Sole,  Harvey  David,  Flushing. 

Spauldlng,  Earthy,  GPG  603,  NYC. 

Spector.  Marc  Ira.  173  Riverside  Drive,  NYC. 

Suhl,  Beryl  Joyce,  NYC. 

Sussman,   Michael  Steven,  946  E   178  St, 
NYC. 

Tehdbaum.  Maria,  846  W  2  Ave,  NYC. 

Tempro.     James,     1029     Hopklnson     Ave, 
Brooklyn. 

Tobias.  Allen.  268  W  108  St.  NYO. 

Topplns,  Helen.  737  Qulncy  St,  Brooklyn. 

Torres,  EmUio,  369  E  8  St,  Apt.  10,  NYC. 

Tracer,  Samuel  and  Yolanda,  337  E  6th  St. 
NYC. 

TroUn,  Martha  Jo,  Crlcklewood  lAne.  Har- 
rison, N.Y. 

Turner.  Sandra,  137  Riverside  Dr.,  NYC. 

Vargas,  Isollna,  16  Elliott  PI,  NYC. 

Velazco.  Felipe  Aponte,  418  W  17  St,  NYC. 

Warnick,    Keith    Franklin,    834    Stebblns 
Ave,  NYC. 

Weitz,  Dorothy  Victoria,  106  St  Marks  PI, 
NYC. 

Wllkins.  Edward,  120  E  123  St,  NYC. 

WUllams.    Roger    Carl,    23    Goodwyn    PI, 
Brooklyn. 

WlUlamson,  James  Maynard,  120  Thompson 
St.,  NYC. 

Wolf,  Jill.  168  Glenmore,  East  WllUston. 

Wood,  Jane,  274  W  19  St,  NYO. 
WaaMrigton,  D.C. 

Bauer,  Antonlette.  4206  River  Rd.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

FuUer.   Marian   Elaine,   1620  S.   St..  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Harding,   Pamela  Jane,   4029   Benton  St., 
Washington,  D.C. 

LeSler,   Susan   Elizabeth,   3110   Wisconsin 
Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

Moore,  Adelia,  3400  Neward  St..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Blva,  Pamela.  1729  38  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Delaware 

Crlchton,  Dlth,  94  Colorado  Ave,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

riorULa 

Brown,  Jullene  Oasandra.  1928  4  St..  NE, 
Winter  Haven.  Fla. 

Coe,  Daurence  Ann,  2100  NE  45  St.  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla. 

Maness,    William    Holt,    Jr.,    JacksonvlUe, 
Fla. 

lUinola 

Berman,  Lowen  B.  and  Jeanne  R..  Chicago. 

ni. 

Blackledge.  Grace  Louise,  310  W  ni,  Urbana, 
lU. 


Boadu.  Yale  Akosua.  330  E  66  St.,  Chicago, 


U. 
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Boardman,  Christopher,  4810  Kllla.  Chicago, 
lU. 

Boarrtman,  WUllam  Kropp,  Chicago,  ni. 

Bollng,  Kathleen,  1613  W.  Albion  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

Darl.  Donna.  6012  S.  Dorchester,  Chicago. 

ni. 

Drury,  Charles  W..  Chicago,  lU. 

Ehrmann.  Frank  M.,  434  W.  Wellington. 
Chicago,  lU. 

Fink,  Janice  F.,  1962  N.  Seminary  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Gonzalez,  Caesar  Augustiis,  Jr..  6316^ 
Cornell  Ave..  Chicago.  HI. 

Gutman.  Janice  S..  271  Andy  Dr..  Mllrooe 
Park.  ni. 

HaU,  Nancy  Ellen,  6616  West  Race,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Harber.  Rebecca,  Chicago.  CI. 

Holmes.  Yvonne  Shirley.  Chicago,  HI. 

Husband.  Gregory  Lord,  9716  So.  Merrill 
Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

Loes.  Francine  Marjorle.  6448  S  CamtM  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Nemetz,  Mary  Elizabeth,  6132  Woodland, 
Chicago,  111. 

Nussbaum,  Karen  Beth,  920  Rldgewood  PI., 
Highland  Park,  lU. 

Odel,  Laurie  Whirl.  1623  No.  Dearborn.  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

Porter,  Clarence  Henry,  6466  S.  Greenwood. 
Chicago.  lU. 

Porter,  Terrance  Lamont,  6466  Greenwood. 
Chicago.  lU. 

Robinson.  Gwendolyn,  8036  8.  Evans.  Chi- 
cago. lU. 

Rosenstlen,  Joanne  P.,  Chicago.  HI. 

Riff.  Bernard.  Chicago,  ni. 

Sanderson.  Nancy  Lynn,  1271  Wendy  Dr., 
Berthbrock,  HI. 

Sheist,  Robert  J..  1834  8.  6th,  Haywood.  HI. 

Bherrard,  Daniel  Brian,  Chicago,  lU. 

Shlpman,  DrussUla.  6316>4  ComoU  Ave., 
Chicago.  lU. 

Smith,  Marguerite  Rose,  N.W.  CoUege  Ave., 
Normal,  lU. 

Stark,  Melvln  C,  2961  Dr.  Martin  L.  King. 
Jr..  Chicago.  lU. 

Stevenson,  Miriam  Jeannette,  330  Water 
St.,  Uncoln,  lU. 

Swann,  Steve,  7347  S  Fasten,  Chicago,  HI. 

Vergara,  BaslUo  Ortis,  1822  S.  Blur  Island. 
Chicago.  111. 

Wachtel,  Pegg  Ann.  1743  N  Sedgwick,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Yoiuig.  LlUle  T..  2368  N.  Lincoln.  Chicago, 
lU. 

Indiana 

Bennett,  Gertrude  A.,  1146  E  87  St.,  Indlan- 
apoUs,  Ind. 

Johnson,  Sandra  GaU  Vemardo,  Gary.  Ind. 

WiUlams,  Myma.  2137  N.  New  Jersey.  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

Pennsylvania 

Ackerman,  Daren  B..  262  W.  Harvey  St.. 
PhUa. 

Ars.  Ep  Sa.  le.  c/o  Grafdon  Rd..  New  Hope. 

Bates,  David  Lelan,  666  Taylor  Dr..  Oanons- 
burg. 

Beclter.  Thona  Hope.  7616  Brentwood  Dr., 
PhUa. 

Bergad,  Laird  WUllam,  Plttsbiu^h. 

Boyce,  John  Patrick.  3839  N.  Darlon.  PhUa. 

Camp.  David  Ira,  Rd.  3.  Reading. 

Eastman.  Catherine  Ann,  Phlla. 

Fisher,  Glenn  Luce,  19  Brookslde  TraUer 
Park,  E.  Stroudsburg. 

Fitz,  James  L..  R.D.  3,  York. 

FUegelman,  Marc  L.,  7766  Sennett  Rd., 
Wyncote,  Pa. 

Guest,  Regis  James.  280  Chicago  Rd.,  But- 
ler. 

Hope,  Marguerite,  Rd.  2  D.  Stroudsburg. 

Hoser,  Raymond  Lee,  38  N.  Broaden  St., 
Uniontown. 

Kalllsh,  Robert  Jay.  PhUa. 

Koenlg,  Elsa,  866  Haverford,  Havertown. 

Luschlnsky,  Frank  Walter,  Rlngtown.  Pa. 

McAfee.  Peggy  Louise,  909  E.  Market  St.. 
York. 
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McGehee,  Sharon,  31  Starlane  Dr..  War- 
rington. 

MargoUs.  Jane  Swan,  Phlla. 

Mondon.  Eva  Ernestine.  BrookavUle. 

Myeraon,  WUllam  Bernard,  Latches  Lane 
Apt.,  Merlon. 

Olsen.  Richard,  116  Alkens  PI.,  SUte  Col- 
lege. 

Rose.  Stephen  OoiUd.  8737  Traxler  Blvd., 
Allen  town. 

Ofgon 

Cobb,  David  Holbrocdc.  1214  SE  Reynolds 
St.,  Portland.  Greg. 

Sanders,  Nancy,  1316  SW  10th,  #6,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Sanders,  Steven,  419,  NE  NaMlfom  PI., 
Portland.  Dreg. 

Oklahonia 

WUllams,  MatUda  Katherlne,  10018  NW, 
OklahMna  City,  Okla. 

Ohio 

AUen.  Marlon  Austin  in,  736  N.  Nelson  Rd.. 
Apt.  B,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Baker,  Jonathan  L.,  404  Giles  Bd..  More- 
land  HUls.  Ohio. 

Braiu-,  Martha,  1087  Gulf  Rd.,  Elvira.  Ohio. 

Brenner,  Howard,  4173  Eastway  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

BuUey.  Jessica.  73  S.  Columbus  Apt.  2, 
Xenla,  Ohio. 

Cleveland.  WUllam  Alexander,  2929  Fair- 
fax, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Emery,  Thomas  Andrew,  4780  Miami  Rd., 
Conn..  Ohio. 

Olsh.  Rachel  Hepburn,  627  Dayton  St.. 
YeUow  Spring,  Ohio. 

Gordon.    Ann    Marcia,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

Green  ways,  Joyce,  Madison,  Ohio. 

Harris.  James  Edward,  Jr..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Hoover.  John  Dewltt,  236  Holt  St..  Dayton. 
Ohio. 

Nagler.  Larry,  236  Holt  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

RotJ,  Alan  Morman,  1163  Washington 
Blvd.,  University  Heights,  Ohio. 

Rudd.  Nancy  Ann.  3220  N.  Whltetree  Or., 
Cinn..  Ohio. 

Stevenson,  Mark  Twain.  2168  S.  Belvolr 
Blvd..  University,  Ohio. 

Rhode  Island 

Meyer,  Carole,  71  No.  Rd.,  Teeadale,  RJ. 

South  Carolina 

Laltala,  Emmet  MUlq.  122  Koowottran, 
Clemson.  S.C. 

Wallace.  Susan  Benton,  112  Koowottran. 
Clemson,  S.C. 

Texas 
Lozano.   Edgar.    1122   S.   Comal.   Scui   An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Stevens,  Pauline,  Box  364,  PUot  Pt.,  Texas. 

Tennessee 
Taylor,  Samuel  Jared,  c/o  Board  of  World 
Missions,  Box  330,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Vermont 

Cook.  Thomas  B.,  St.  Johns  St..  Johnson, 
Vt. 

Virginia 

Hlckey.  Roger  Dennis,  1406  Floyd  Ave., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Smith,  Bruce  James,  Richmond,  Va. 
Wisconsin 

Barnes.  Sara  Katherlne,  1914  N.  867A6,  MU- 
waukee.  Wis. 

Cole,  Stephen  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fan.  Frances.  408  No.  Francis  St..  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Klumb.  WUllam  Henry,  406  No.  Francis  St., 
Madison.  Wis. 

Kwaslnski,  Christine  Gertrude.  MUwaukee. 
Wis. 

Lighter.  Laurence  Jeffrey.  640  W.  Mlflllne. 
Madison,  Wis. 

MUler  Carolyn  StrandeU.  3  Francis  Court, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Santrago,  Salvador,  Madison,  Wis. 

Stergar.  Laureen  Jeanne.  MUwaukee.  Wis. 

Wilson.  Gerald  Earl.  MUwaukee.  Wis. 

Wlretrack,  Mary  Johanna,  Monroe,  Wis. 
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Waahington 

Baker,  Barbara  Conha,  4400  8.  Hilly  St.. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

BaXer.  Laurl  Jocm,  MIS  Maywood  Ave., 
Mlddleton,  Waah. 

Brown.  Christopher  Mark,  OlymplA,  Wash. 

BuckneU,  Susan  EHalne,  3436  E  Huran, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Domingo,  Nem&rio  E>agdugan,  Seattle, 
Wash 

Hlcok,  Larry  Richard,  3841  Woodland  NW, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Jaranullo,  Robert  Anselmo,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kurc«e,  Hu^o  Jetsuo,  1918  E  Lynn,  Seat- 
tle, Waah. 

Lewla,  Anthony  R„  2919  Franklin  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Undberg,   Eric   J<^in.   Tacoma,   Wash. 

McCraw,  Nancy  Ann,  1333  Thackery  PI., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

McLeod,  Diincan,  403  S  O  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Marago,  James  Richard.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Peffers,  John  Klrkland,  4081  7  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rabbltt.  John  Reed,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rathlson,  RxiaseU,  1101  17th  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rlcker,  Judith  Clare,  1108  39  E.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ruckert.  Patrick,  1601  8  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Slick,  Daniel  Rees.  3841  Woodlawn  No., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Swlaahelm,  Bobble,  2112  Ferry  Ave.,  Seat- 
tle. Wash. 

Teofanoo,  Sarah  Jane,  1111  Key  St.,  Bel- 
Ungham.  Wash. 

Van  Dyne.  Shirley  Ann,  3836  Walllngford 
No,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Fuerto  Rico 

Alonzo,  Luis,  Azallft  No.  1,  Manoz  Riviera, 
Quagabo.  P.R. 

Buenos  Aires,  Joaquin  Florea,  No.  24  PDA 
27,  Haterey,  PJl. 

Colon,  David  Cruz,  San  Juan,  PJl. 

De  Alonso,  Norma  Iris,  Tapla,  PJl. 

Dela  Madrid,  Mario  Oil,  San  Juan,  PJl. 

Garcoa.  Emroqle  Arrtup,  PJl, 

Hernandez,  Pilar  and  Ismael,  Rio  Pledroe, 
PR 

Lauraso.  Juan  Cosme,  CUes,  PJl. 

Marrero.  Sonla,  9  St.,  Elena  Quay,  P.R. 

San  Tlago,  Leopoldo  Rivera,  Callejon  Boli- 
var. PR 

Tapla.  Santoe  Humbert©,  PJl. 

Torres,  Manelo.  Calle  Hueso.  San  Jose,  PJl. 

Varquez,  Jorge  David,  San  Juan,  P,B. 
^'o  addreaa 

Bailey,  WUUam. 

Christiansen,  Michael. 

Cervantes  Luige,  Jose  Antonio,  7003  11th 
Ave.,  N.W..  Seattle.  Mexico. 

Cohen.  David  Paul. 

Garland,  Edward. 

Lugo.  Raul. 

Manase.  David  Edgar,  Canadian  Indian, 
born  In  B  C. 

Paras.  Mellnda. 

Peacock,  Ralph. 

Peters.  William. 

PuUen.  Elinor. 

Rodolfo.  Kllen,  Peruvian. 

Salper,  Martha. 

Segal.  Jane. 

Schneider.  Estelle. 

Swakum.  Doreen  Francea,  Canadian  Indian, 
born  In  B.C. 

Turner.  Linda. 

Whitehead,  Sharl. 

THnU)    VENCEREMOS    BRIGADE 

Aaron,  Paul  Oaston,  38  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Abboutt.  Darcy.  407  Dourtown  Ct.,  Cal. 

Acevedo,  Norberto  Jose,  125  E  94th  St.,  New 
York. 

Adair,  Nancy.  7  Miller  Ave.,  San  Sallto, 
Calif.  804  Bassar,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Aezlman.  Candlce  Jan,  2213  Cardinal  PI., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Again*,  Wayne  John,  4732  8.  Kllnbeth, 
Chicago,  ni.  1746  E.  23rd  St.,  N.Y. 

Aleswang,  Hope,  52  Riverside  Dr.,  N.Y, 

All,  Colette  Kadejach,  731  St.  Nich..  New 
York. 

Allen.  Janet  Marie,  1131  W.  8to.  Barbara, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Allen,  MUdred  Jean,  1181  W.  Sta.  Barbara, 
Lo«  Angeles,  Call. 

Allison,  Margaret  Ann,  8131  C<^ege  At«., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Alvarez,  Hector  Ellglo  Cardona,  700  Bryan 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Ambrose,  Kenneth  John,  19  Lux  Drive, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Anderson,  John  James,  1137  E.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Arias,  Veda  Juliette,  263  Valencia,  8«n 
Francisco,  Cal.  1233  Ouerrero,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Arruda,  Linda  Irene,  67  Lyons  St.,  Falls 
River,  Mass. 

Ayala,  Ramon  Oil,  N-10  Ave.  Lomas  Verdes 
Bayanaon,  P.  R. 

Avery,  Martha  Lou,  4331  Tarpon  Lane,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

AvUes,  Thomas  F.,  300  Manzanlllo  St 
Woodlake,  Cal. 

Bacon,  Patricia  A.,  34  W  76th  St.,  New  York. 

Baker,  Linda  Claire,  6618  Maywood  Ave, 
Mlddletown,  Wise. 

Baldlvla,  Albert  John,  110  Faculty  Dr.,  Al- 
amoea.  Cal. 

Baptist.  WUllams  MobUe,  Jr.,  3446W  75th 
St..  Los  Angelee,  Cal. 

Bayala,  Pederlco,  54  E  116  St.,  New  York. 

Razni,  Marti,  5484  S.  Everet,  Chicago,  111. 

Berman,  Janice,  10807  Franklyn  Ave.,  Cul- 
ver City,  Cal. 

Blchot,  Chelwood  3rd,  1317  WlchiU,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Blller,  Marcla  Pearl.  3367  Bayley  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, New  York. 

Black,  Wmiams  Phllllep,  464  30th  St., 
Laramie,  Mich. 

Boatman,  Glenwood  Lowel,  3936  No.  Way 
Dr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bonner,  Alice  Mae,  3610  67th  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Bpooker,  Chrlstoper  Bryan.  3766  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit.  Mich. 

Bookwalter,  Sharon  Marie,  434  E  17th  Ave. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Boswell.  Thomas  James,  3308  W.  State 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

BoTilding,  Susan  Vandale,  106  No 
Buchanan  PI.,  Durban,  N.C.  P.O.  Box  1153 
Chapel  HUl,  N.C. 

Bowdlsh,  Jean  Ann,  218  Oonstantlne  Rd  , 
North  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Bragg.  Kathleen.  Box  30087  Lafayette  Sq., 
Sta.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bray,  Richard  Daniel,  197  Stelner,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  735  Wisconsin  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Brewlngton,  Beberlye  Louise,  193-54  Wll- 
llanason  Ave.,  Sprlnflgeld,  New  York. 

Bronson.  SheUey,  Turk  HUl  Road,  New 
York. 

Brown,  Carolyn  Linda,  2613  Oakley  Ave 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BurguUlo,  Luis,  Jr..  1675  E  174  St.,  Bronx 
New  York. 

Campon,  Michael  John,  96  Broad  Ave , 
Blnghamton,  New  York. 

Candelarla,  Maria  Antonia,  c/o  Esperanza 
MarteUa,  New  York.  Rla  Pledras.  Puerto  Rico 

Cappas,  Albert  Oscar,  271  Tth  St.,  Buffalo 
New  York,  67  W  108th  St..  New  York. 

Cardona,  Cesar  GUberto,  Jr.,  95-18  136  St 
New  York. 

Carllner,  Shelley,  9438  41  St.,  Road  Elmhul 
St.,  New  York. 

Carlson,  Kate  Poster.  159  S  99  8t„  New 
York. 

Caro,  Oscar,  701  So,  St,  Clair  St.,  Toledo 
Ohio. 

Carpenter,  Joyce  Bemardettte.  1813  N 
Appletown  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Carrasoo,  Crlstlna  Virginia,  2334  E  32nd 
St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Carton.  Slgeredo,  668  Broadway,  Paterson. 
New  Jersey.  ^^ 

Castro,  Lonnle  Crtetlne,  776  Llbbys  River 
side,  Cal. 

Cerda,  Teresa,  106  Edgewood  Dr.,  Cal. 

Clntron,  Pedro  Juan,  Calle  Mlllones  No.  94 
Bayamon,  P.R. 

Champion,  Virginia  Mary,  47  Monroe  St 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Chang,  Howard  Woo,  16613  Estrella  Oar- 
dena,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chann,  Barry  Choong,  618  BUir  Ave 
Calif.  ^^ 

Chapman,  George  James,  1206  Oven  Ocean 
Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chariot,  Jewell  Price,  357  W.  Elmst,  Cal. 

Chatters,  Edward  Parker,  Jr.,  5728  DeBor* 
Dr.,  Sta.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Chavez,  Leonardo,  1364  E  27th  St.,  Oakland 
Cal.  ' 

Cheeseboro,  Gray  Darryll,  764  E.  228th  St 
New  York. 

CheU,  David  Scott,  314  2nd  S.W..  Albu- 
querque, N,  Mex. 

Chime,  Harding  Hone,  1841  Hayden  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clark,  Joyce  O-RIU,  1268  OUvera  Ave.,  N. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Clarke,  Juanlta  Isabel,  251  136  St.  New 
York. 

Clay.  Andrei  Bernard,  34  Sheppard,  Charles- 
ton, S.O. 

Cohen,  Virginia  O.,  1414  Clarklane,  Mont- 
gomery, ni. 

Cohn,  Jeffrey  FrankUn.  16  S  Broom  St., 
Madison,  Wise,  'SOQ  Erllngton  Rd..  Pa. 

Coleman,  Bemal  Thomas,  8S  Sea  Coast,  New 
York,  'E.  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Coleman,  Lillian  E.  Stelle,  215  Ave.  A.,  New 
York. 

Colon,  Monserrate,  298  Pemborque  St., 
Conn. 

C<Km,  Mayo  Valerte,  14922  Jertclns  Haw- 
throne,  Cal. 

Cook,  Patricia  Hetael,  Buttles  Rd.,  Oranby, 
Conn. 

Covert,  John  Ralston,  320  Johnqulll  PI., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cox,  Catherine  Linda,  409  Poenlx,  Bloom- 
Ington,  m. 

Crawford.  Ilene  Fay,  9614  58th  Ave.,  80, 
Seattle,  WEMh. 

Cniz,  George  Antony,  Jr.,  19416  8.  Relnhart 
Ave.,  Cal. 

Cruz.  Manuel  A.,  3250  W.  Crystal,  Chicago, 

Cruz,  Roberto,  70  Jamee  St.,  Newark,  NJ. 

Csheskier.  Richard  Vlcent,  304  E  130th 
St..  New  York. 

Davis.  Linda,  1256  OUvera  Ave.,  N.  Min- 
neapolis. 

De  Oraaf,  John  Edmund,  231  Manor  Dr., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Demmlgs,  Eddie  Manuel,  Jr.,  1619  36th  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  '7144  32nd  Ave.,  S.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

De  La  Pena.  Kelbj  Fellno,  2520  16th  Ave., 
South,  Minn.,  •2631  14th  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dick,  PhUip  Wlens,  206  W.  Lincoln,  Normal, 

m. 

Doner,  Craig  James,  6515  Wldown,  Clayton, 
Mo. 

Doner,  Patricia  Renee,  722  East  Gate  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doner,  Sally  Michael,  6515  Wldown,  Clay- 
ton, Mo. 

Dorsey,  B:athy,  216  Tennis  Rd.,  Alameda, 
Cal. 

Dudley,  Patricia  Anne,  96  Chenango  St., 
Buffalo,  New  York,  '123  Fleetwood  Ter.,  Wll- 
llamsvUle,  NY. 

Dumbar,  Roxanne  Amanda,  1024  Jackson, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Duncan,  Susan  M.,  4829  E.  Lake  Harriet  PI., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dunn,  Sheila  Grace,  809  Pacific  Ave., 
Venice,  Cal. 

Dyches.  Waldron  Hayes,  Jr.,  10125  SW  212th 
St..  Miami,  Fla. 

Eckstein,    Enid    Adelaide,    2242    Hall    PI.. 
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trash.,  D.C.,  64  W  19th  St.,  New  York.  " 
Kills,  Stavroura  Joane,  4831  Lake  Land  Ave., 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Elsenhout,  Linda  T.,  164  Woodworth  Are.. 

K  Y 

Epstein,  Alice  Dlna,  411  E.  lOth  St.,  N,Y. 

Ernest,  Sherle  Susanne,  6084  McKean  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Esbenchade,  John  Fowler,  972  Llndavteta 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Esquerre,  Robert  Palmer,  114-54  Francis, 
New  York. 

EubankB,  Michael  Kevin,  1366  OUvera  Ave., 
K  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eubankas.  Stephens  Williams,  1266  OUvera 
Ave ,  N.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fallon,  Joseph  Michael,  334  E.  8th  St..  New 

York. 

Farber,  Ann  Hellen,  16631  S.B.  8th  St., 
Venebne,  Wash. 

Farley,  Frances  Elizabeth,  2106  Elliott  Ave., 
8  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fell,  Ronald  Victor,  922  N.  18th  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wise. 

PLie.  Joseph  S.,  Waine  21  Lancaster  Ct., 
New  Jersey. 

Flrpl,  Carlos,  Manuel  Perez  G-ia,  Rio 
Pledras,  PJl. 

FlDrea,  Gamaliel  Vazquez,  Nemeslo  Canales, 
Bio  Pledra,  P.R. 

Plores,  John  Martin,  Stanford  University, 
Cal.,  21747  61st  Ave.,  Bayslde,  New  York. 

Plores.  Tina.  409  BlsseU  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Cal. 

Portney,  Carla  Lee,  1827  aist  Sta.,  Santa 
Monica,  Cal. 

Prappler,  Jon  Frederic,  582  61  St.,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Frazler,  Dennis  Janes,  33-25  Prince  St., 
Flushing  54,  N.Y. 

Freeman,  Pamela  Tina,  380  W.  IBth  St., 
N.Y. 

Frye,  Tommle  Lynn,  Jr.,  708  E.  PhU-EUen 
St    Phlla 

Oabb.  Sally  Slater,  2616  Th.  St..  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Galvln,  Karl  Wlliams,  13738  Ida,  Warren, 
Mich. 

Galvln,  Susan  Thekala,  520  N.  PInckey  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Ganseky,  Alice  Christine,  240  Sullyvan  St„ 
New  York. 

Garcia,  David  Carles.  3138  High  St.,  Cal. 

George,  Barbara,  423  Chippewa  St.,  Eau- 
clalre.  Wis. 

Georglou,  Tyrone  George,  300  State  St., 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

Gibson.  Stephen  Evans,  1506  17th  St.,  N.W. 
Wash.,  DC. 

Glvens,  Eddie  C,  1815  Lane  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Goodman,  Robert  Lee,  831  Br&tellfl  Rd., 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  857  West  Ave.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Good,  Robert  Glenn,  1703  W  32  Rd.,  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Good,  Ursula  Genevieve,  121  Second  St., 
S.  Orange.  New  Jersey 

Gomon,  Robert  Louis,  32240  Wisconsin 
Livonia,  Mich. 

Gonzalez,  Hector  E.,  2216  Blake,  Berkeley, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

Gonzalez,  Veronica  Leal,  5.5628  Dover  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Gordon,  Thomas  Lee,  1422  Severn,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Gould,  Richard,  601  Vine  St.,  Denver, 
Colorado 

Grabelsky,  Jeffrey  Mark,  16  Nassau  Trl., 
New  York 

Grant,  Kent  David,  10001  Windsor,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Grant.  Lecmard,  Jr.,  1473  Garfield  St.,  N.  O., 
La. 

Green,  Martina  Elizabeth,  486  W.  Over- 
brook  St..  Largo,  Fla. 

Greene,  Patricia  Marylyn,  368  Carlton  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  130  19  Lakevlew  Blvd.,  Ja- 
maica, N.Y. 

Qreenman.  Karen.  117  E  77  St.,  N.Y. 
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Orlflln,  Jennifer  Lee,  8S7  14  Ave.,  CX,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Ontman,  Rldiard  Martin,  371   Andy  Dr., 
MelroM  Park,  HI. 

Ondwln,  I«tchel  M.,  936  E.  16th  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y, 

Hadden,  Patsy.  4314  Jodeah  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

H*1iinn.n    Eda  OodeU,  1713  Channlng  Way, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

EUlperl.    JnUet   Maxlne,    19   Farragut   PI, 
Morrlstown,  NJ.  349  Putney,  Vert. 

Halveraon,   Louise  M.,   6133   Dupont   Ave., 
So.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Hamilton,  Jennie  Martin,  40  Beach  Tree 
PI.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Hargrave,  Luclnda  Susanne,  7070  Dear- 
western  Tr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harper,  Aquanetta,  1336  College  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York 

Harris,  Julie  Rose,  1721  Francisco  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Harrison,  Amy  Jayne,  1004  Brooks,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Harv«y,  Sarah  Shwan,  10  Hueter  Lane,  Mill 
Valley,  Oal. 

Harader,  Anne  Aloaa,  133  Beaver  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Harader,  Kathryn  Mary,  133  Beaver  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Haugton,  Fannie  Mae,  1236  S  7eth  PI.,  Los 
Angelee,  Cal. 

Hayes,  Roberta  Joyce,  6817  Dover,  Oakland, 
Oal. 

Heartslll,  Robert,  Calle  +-D-23  Hnas  Dav- 
lla  Bayamon,  P.  R. 

Hernandez,  Daniel  Vlllanueva,  San  Jose 
Sta.,  Clara,  Cal.  79  So.  6th  St. 

Hewitt,  Michael  Antony,  1669  Hood  Ct., 
Sta.,  Calra,  Cal. 

HUl,  David  Byron,  2806  Sunset,  Waukegan, 
111. 

Holder,  Ana  Maria.  5817  Dover  St..  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Holland,  Jessica  EUen,  230  Beach  143  St., 
Neponset. 

Holmes,  Stella  Louis,  154  W  7l8t  St.,  NY. 

Hood,  James  Maglll,  5526  Morris  St„  PhUa., 
Pa. 

Howe,  Bruce  Ellis,  639  Brooks  St.,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  35  Rock  Lane  Dr.,  Fairljome. 
Ohio 

Howae,  Ronald  Henry,  221  Corel  ton  31, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  2200  Roosevelt  St.,  Richmond, 
Oal. 

Hoyt.  Richard  Paul,  74  Warren  Ave.,  Marl- 
borough, Mass. 

Hughes,  Linda  Marie,  1702  Bo.  Perkins  St., 
Appletown,  Wis. 

Hurley,  Mary  Ellen,  240  Sunivan  St.,  New 
York 

Hurwltz,  Daniel  Lewis,  2306  E.  Newton. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  Aklda,  11906  Park  Ave., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Irons,  Michael,  1356  CMlver  Ave.,  N.,  Mtn- 
neapoUs,  Minn. 

Jauregui,  Graelano,  5671  Genoa  St.,  Oak- 
land, Alameda,  Oal. 

Jauregui,  Maria  Pilar.  5671  Genoa  St.,  Oak- 
land, Alameda,  Cal. 

Jeffries.  Shnon,  Jr.,  2728  E.  Blddle  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Jenkins.  Anne  Louise,  343  Eight  St.,  N.E., 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

Jenkins.  E.  AUan,  13309  Bea  Kay  Dr.,  SUver 
Spring,  Md. 

Johnson,  Marvin  Donald,  3516  Slady  Lane, 
Dr..  Kansas  City.  Miss. 

Johnson,  Williams  Victor,  780  Red  Oak 
VencenvlUe,  111. 

JOnes,  Monta  Chrlsta,  1325  N.E.  16th  St., 
Okla  City,  Okla.  2630  Haste,  Berkley.  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

Jones.  Karen  Jean,  908  Mechanic  St.,  De- 
corah,  Iowa 

Jordan.  Fanla  Elisabeth.  8334  F  Redwood 
La.,  Joya,  Cal. 

Jordan,  Samuelreglnald,  Jr.,  9334-F  Red- 
wood La.,  Joya.  Oal. 
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Kalper.  Donald  Dtekson,  2346  Baldes  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 

B:anapp,  Krtstan  Barbara,  P.  O.  Box  8, 
Corbett,  Oregon 

Kanor,  Svisan  GaU,  873  Summit  Ave.,  Rtver 
Edge.  New  York. 

Kahn.  Oeralynn.  8369  264th  St  ,  New  York. 

Kaplan,  Cory  807  C  Eagle  Hts.,  Wise.  !«» 
Madison  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Katz.  Ronnie  Jean,  760  Carrol  St.,  Braok- 
lyn.  New  York 

Kay.  Virginia  Elizabeth,  143  Belmont  St.. 
Bnglewood,  New  Jersey. 

Kearna,  Thomas  Oonrad,  17  Olenboume 
Ct.,  WUllamvllle,  N.  Y. 

Kohlmeyer,  WlUlam  Martin,  306  W.  Lin- 
coln, Normal,  m. 

Kolb,  Blaine  Marie,  234  St.  Charles  Stas., 
Johnson  City,  NY. 

Krakalla.  Victoria  Mary,  9313  Chicago  Ave., 
S.  VlinnreapoUa,  Minn. 

Kruces,  Edwards  Roberts,  Jr.,  Box  65  RFD, 
Michelton,  M,  C. 

Kutaka,  Oeraldlne  Natsue,  333  Nancy  Lan«, 
San  JOM,  Cal. 

Lagares,  ArleM  Joy,  IMI  Schleffella,  New 
York. 

La  Lux,  Joe*  A.,  P.  O.  Box  1043  Cagyasm. 
PR. 

Lawaon.  WUbcr  Benson.,  5822  Osage  Ave.. 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Lee,  Fay  Ben,  781  16th  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

Lee,  Jamee  I-Chlen,  1006  Montgomery  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Leloe  R.,  Roalyn  Joyce,  706  West  wood.  CUy- 
ton.  Mo.  6616  Wytown.  Saint  Louis.  Mo 

t^ttson,  Karen  Sandra,  3810  Brentwood 
Dr  .  Genesse.  Mich 

Letven,  Nonelle.  4609  Louise  Ave..  Enclno, 
Cal. 

Lewis,  Daniel  WUllams,  7614  N.  Boxworth, 
Chicago,  lU. 

Lewis,  Russell  Lance  Van,  330  N.  WUlard. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lewis,  Tome  Joe,  3462  Plata  St..  Loe  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Leys,  Melody  Ann.  1168  E.  Sta.,  Clara,  San 
Jose    Cal 

Liebowltx,  Martin,  31  Michael  Bo.,  Syossete, 
N.  Y. 

Lima.  Carlos  Antonio.  Oarr.  167  8m.  2hm  4, 
Pajaros  Amertcanoe,  Bayamon,  P.  R. 

Lima,  John  Albert,  608  Tower  Ave  .  Supe- 
rior, Wise. 

T.tma.,    Rachel,    6115   Dover   St.,    Oakland, 

Cal. 

Linthurst.  ChrUtopher  GeofTrey,  2000  Chi- 
cago, Minn.  712  1th  St.,  8E,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Liaee,  Emily  Edda,  66  Odrunbla  St.,  New 
Yortt. 

Loleaud,  Bruce  Julee,  4316  Grove  Ave., 
Brookfirid,  Bl. 

Lopes.  Trinidad,  1107  E.  Sixty  St.,  Berkeley, 
Oal.  _ 

Lopes,  Josephine,  1107  B.  Sixty  St..  Berke- 
ley, Oal. 

Lonui,  Marc  Jhonathan,  3476  Paradise  Tl- 
buron  Mavln.  Cal. 

liOtt,  Henry,  Jr.,  1816  N.  Daxton.  Chicago, 

Lovett,  Katherlne,  702  Balaxy  Dr.,  Onam 
Junctk>n,  Col.  ___ 

Luoey,  Melra   Ann,   PhlU   Saam.   9073  If. 

Fowler,  Cloves,  Cal. 

Luna.  Margaret,  3816  VI*  Sandel&rro,  Mon- 
tebelo,  Cal. 

Mac  Carry,  Timothy  Jamee,  64  Leooa  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

McClure,  Mack  Patrick,  128  Master  Ave., 
Riverside,  Cal. 

McCue,  Maureen  P.,  8862  W.  Palmetto  Ave., 
Milwaukee. 

McCutchan,  Jamee  Duncan,  250  Maple  St., 
M&htconedl,  Minn. 

Maas,  SUyen.  733  The  Alameda,  Berkeley, 
OaL 

Maclas,  Ysldro  Ramon,  5528  Dover  St..  Oak- 
land, Alameda,  Cal. 
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MmIoz,  Erelyn  Ann,  aOO  Wwt  117  St.,  N«w 
York. 

MMdUro.  SAodr*.  M30  WalUnd  An..  Loa 
AngelM.  Cal. 

Mahon,  Krlatln,  60  BeM  Art.,  PmuIc,  New 
Jency. 

M»J«nM,  P»trlcU  N..  ao6  W.  Lincoln,  Nor- 
mjU.m. 

M»Jor,  Anna  Marie,  7643  WoodPlne.  San 
Ol««o,  Cal. 

Ma>Qr,  Daniel  Edmundo,  7642  WoodPlne, 
3an  Diego,  Cal. 

Malavet.  Uabel  V.,  iOO  I.  9th  St.,  New  York. 

Malchow,  James  A.,  6308  ArUngton,  Apple- 
town,  WU. 

Mann.  Jamae  Oary.  U  Birch  Ave.,  Prince- 
ton. NJ. 

Marcua.  Deborah.  18M  W.  Lombanl  St 
Baltimore;  2900  Manhattan  Ave..  Baltimore 

Marten.  Eeperanaa,  4-6  W«t  lOlat,  New 
York. 

Martinez.  Dlmaa  Joel.  714  Kaat  18th  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Maatroleo.  Robin   Antony,   273   Clpree  St 
Rocherter.  New  York;  64  Pleaeant  St.,  Cam- 
orldge.  Mass. 

Mattew.  Suaan  Elizabeth.  1035  Rich  wood 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  RT  2,  nalnyUle,  Vt 

May,  Stephen,  2214  N,  Eocme  Ave.,  Chicago, 

B^cUnn,  Teloca,  4SS  Mt.  View  Bd..  Bn^le- 

wood.  ^^ 

Meade,  Tereea  Ann,  1117  Erin  St.,  Madlaon 
Wis  Rural  Route  4,  Mt.  Pleaaant.  Iowa. 

Medina.  Joae,  834  W  Arlington,   Chicago, 

Melero,  Sella  O.,  2176  48th  Ave..  Oakland 

Melnlck,  David  Melvln,  1517  Hawthomeet 

Pittsburg. 

Mendes.  Lula  Alberto,  Madrid,  1008  Sta. 
Rita,  Rio  Pledra.  P.  R. 

Mercado,  Victoria  Ellen.  160  Second  St..  Sta. 
Cruz,  Cal.  10«4  No.  8,  Delock  St  San 
Prancleco,  Cal. 

Merrttt,  Reglna  Lee,  1665  W.  184  Place 
Homewood.  Pi.  218  N.  Baaeett.  Madlaon' 
Wise. 

Meyerron,  John  Edward.  Latches  Lane  Apt 
105.  Old  Lancaster  Rd.,  Pa. 

Milan,  Rafael  Hermlnlo  Brteante  Villa 
Onilasca  M-20B  Ponce  P.  R.  •      '  *» 

Miller.  David  Lawrence,  210  N  Homer  Haven 
Cortland.  New  York. 

Yo^k"*''  ^°^^*  ^^'  ^*^  Scarsdale  Rd..  New 

MUler.  Melba  Marie,  6128  NK  16th.  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Mlnehart.  David  LeweUyn.  Master  Office 
Betanford  College  Yale  V..  Conn. 

Molina,  Maria  Mercedes,  15  AE  89  st  Maw 
York.  "■ 

Monte,  Atanaslo  Del  Roberte 

^.^?'*?;  ^°°  Martha,  6  Soundvlew  Circle 

vvhlte  Plalne.  Westchester.  N.Y. 

Murgula.  Omilermo  Alejandro.  2216  Blake 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Murphy.  Larry  Eugene,  308  3.  Macombe  St.. 
Tallahassee.  PI*. 

Muaeon.  Natalie.  P.  O.  Box  40B6  N   O    La 

Navas.  Jose  Noel  Hernandez.  Eapana  JI2S2 
Forrest  Vtw.  Bayamon.  P.  R. 

Nelson,  Janet  Arllne,  Antioch  CoUege 
Yellow    Springs.    Ohio.    433    Parkview    Ur '. 

Nelson.  Lynn,  461  W  End  Ave.,  New  York 
Nevel,  Rudy  Salatlel.  2831  Octavla  St ,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Yo^k^°°'  "^*™*'  Rob«rt,  70  W  1007  St.,  New 

Nichols.  David  Walker,  R.  T.  6  Box  5 
Lexington,  N.  C. 

Nygaarda.  Deena  Sue,  1761  E.  27th  S  Salt 
Lake,  TJtah.  ' 

OUle,  James  Lewis,  153  Ave.  C,  New  York 
Oroeco.  Benlta.  2228  S.  18  St..  Milwaukee 
Oniz,  Martin  Gerald.  6818  Dover  St    Oak- 
land. Cal.  '2180  Ashby  Ave..  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Palmer,  Suasan  Chandler.  Box  4036,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAilKS 

Patt.  Robert  Irwlng.  4865  ReUtertown  Bd., 
Baltimore. 

Peang.  Rodney  Kwal  Ming,  3443  Bamona 
St.,  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 

Perez.  Ernesto  C.  1726  18th  Ave.,  Oakland 
Cal. 

Parse  Linda  Maria,  200  Valencia  St.,  Cal. 

Perez,  Louis  Anthony,  2000  N  Humbolt, 
Chicago,  m. 

Perez.  Robert,  Jr.,  811  Red  Bird.  San  Joee, 
Cal.  '6304  Colby  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 

Parry,  Thtwaas  Jefferson,  16  Third  St.,  NW, 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

Perry,  Francis  Stokea.  Pleasant  St.,  Dover, 
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Pestana.  Lee  KldweU,  7278  MulhoUand,  Loa 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Peterson,  Sandra  Doreen,  3762  Humbolt 
Ave.,  Cal. 

Phillip.  Stephanie  La  Verne,  218  Dayton  St., 
Yellow  Spring.  Ohio. 

Plna,  Luis  Raul,  2342E  19th  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Pineda,  Theodore,  25  Allaoe  St.,  Sta.,  Bar- 
bara. Cal. 
Price,  Adrian,  60  E  98  St.,  New  York. 
Putlan.  Elena.  6025  lielroae  Ave.,  Oakland, 

CaX. 

Pyne.  Catherine  Caaey.  6486  Dorchester 
Chicago,  ni. 

Pyne.  George  Clifton,  806  Vlkers  Ave.,  Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Quevedo,  OUvla  T.,  206  N.  Irving  Blvd..  Cal. 

Q\ilndeU.  Roger  Henry,  Jr.,  1745  Kettley 
Cove  Ct..  Harland.  Wis. 

Bambeau.  Laura  Lee.  5467  W  8th  St.,  Loa 
Angeles.  Cal.  P.O.  Box  93,  Big  Pine.  Cal. 

Ramos,  Roberto,  MagnolU  6,  Puerto  Blco. 

Reed,  GaU  Ann.  Box  2137,  Dennlnson. 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Eenda,  Yvonne,  666  Boston  Ave.,  Bronx 
New  York. 

Beynolds.  Wayne  Rogers,  Jr..  1318  Plllmor- 
est  St..  San  Pablo,  Cal. 

Bice,  Barbara  Lorraine,  731  St.  Nicholas 
St.,  New  York. 

Blchter,  Dennis  Leo,  1421  Desoto  Ave.. 
Glencoe.  Minn. 

Rltterman.  Michelle  Dee,  1230  E.  Dayton  St.. 
Madison,  Wise.  y'-^oj... 

Blvera,  Luis  Bamon,  2066  Boston  Boad 
Bronx,  N.Y.  ««»". 

Blvers,  Donna  Elaine,  1934  Mlranonte  Ave 
Mountain  View.  Cal. 

Bobln,  James  Mattews,  Forrest  Bldge  Clax- 
ton.  Mo. 

Robinson,  Curtlas  Joel,  1125  W.  Thomas  St 
Southbend,  Ind.  ^^ 

Boblnson,  Stephen  Samuel.  4704  SE  Henrv 
St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Rodarte,  Diana  Maria.  1528  36th  Ave  Oak- 
land. Cal. 

Rodriguez.  Luis  Antonio,  307  Keap  St 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Rodriguez,  Marcos  Gonzalez.  B  O  Cala- 
baza  Yabucoa,  PJi. 

Rodriguez,  Miguel  A..  2333  Channlnir 
Berkeley,  Cal.  "~*^iiig, 

Rodriguez,  Rene,  1699  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Roldam,  Hector,  618  B.  9th  St,  New  York 
Romero.  Frances,  1736  E.  22nd  St.,  Merced, 
C&l. 

Rosenthal,  Judy  VemeU.  844  No.  Field 
Rdad.  Long  Island. 

Rudolph,  Leslie.  1823  W.  Lombard  St 
Baltimore,  Md.  "'"iwmu    om.. 

RusssU,  Delorls  VlrginU,  10664  83  Ave.. 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Samburg,  Harry  J..  6«-a  Panaramlc.  Berke- 
ley. Calif..  39  Washington  Square  West   N  Y 

Sanchez.  Gladys.  G.  Eagle  Heights  Apts' 
Madlaon.  Wise. 

Seheer.  Henry  HoUoway,  3829  Oakland 
Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Schletlnger.  Ellen  Kae.  4852  Leltforrest  Dr 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Schlelnz.  Sandra  Lee.  1394  Piedmont  Rd 
N.W.  Apt.  12,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Scott,  Wade.  1310  Noble  Ave..  Bronx    NY 

Scott,  Evelyn  Cella,  682  Eagle  14310  Buf- 
falo. N.Y. 


Shapiro,  Lynn.  63  Derby  Ave.,  New  Haven. 
Conn.  ^ 

Shapiro,  Naomi  Ann,  1819  Cleveland  Hud. 
son,  N.Y. 

Shea,  Sandra  Louise,  34  Waterhouae  fit 
Summervllle,  Mass. 

Shervo.  Angela,  243  Kensington,  E.  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Shearer,  Linda  Louise.  1818  Warren  Ave 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Shoher,  Linda  Anne,  446  60th  St..  Oakland 
Cal. 

Simpson.  Penolope  Terrell.  P.O.  Box  91 1 
Chapel  Hill. 

Sokolow.  Ellen,  4829  Commonwealth  De- 
trott,  Mich.  ' 

Sol,  Tim  Del,  1754  15th  St.,  San  Francisco 
Cal.  »"».»TO. 

Sorman.  Steven  Bobert,  Minneapolis,  Minr, 

Spang.  Raymond.  P.O.  Box  83  Tjim^^  oer 
Montana.  ' 

Spauldlng.  Margaret  Patricia,  1028  W  Mon- 
tana, Chicago,  ni.  BB  «!,  Oakwood,  111. 

Spector,  Deborah  Hanan,  261  Clermont 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Stacy,  Barbara  Ann,  5424  Trinidad  Bav 
San  Diego.  Cal. 

Steams,  Elizabeth  Stephenson,  5801  SW 
108th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Stein,  Michael  Bruce,  22-06  90th  St  Jack- 
son Hts.,  N.Y. 

Stein,  Nancy  OMl,  682  eist  St..  Oakland, 

Stone,  Luclen  Scott,  1266  OUver  No.  Hen- 
nepin Ca,  Minn. 

Stone,  Susan  Elizabeth,  16  Home  St..  Wor- 
cester. Mass.  809  Bassar  N.  E.  Albuquerque. 

Straley,  Leslie  Mae,  63  Davis  Circle,  Chapel 
HUl,  NY. 

Stubbs.  Michael  Edwin.  T(»ecal  626  W 
28th,  TToniaa 

SulUvan,  David  Irish.  70  W  11.  New  York 

Sulsona.  Joee  Cadllla.  Bomanl  61,  Sta 
BlU,  PJB. 

Taehlro,  Joseph  KyUo.  P.O.  Box  464,  Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

Tapaoan,  Chester,  4215  Normal  Ave  I, cm 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Tavlln,  Barry  Conrad.  20372  Birch  St    Cal 
Teao,  Barbara,  187-18  Jewell  Ave..  Flush- 
ing, N.Y. 

Teeter,  Donald  Mark,  1548  W.  Garland 
Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Terrell,  Marvin  Darnell,  24  Earl  Place  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Thomas,  Patricia  Ann,  2145  Marian  Sprlne- 
fleld,  m.  '^      * 

Thompson.  Aldan  P..  204  Marlon  St.,  Madi- 
son, Wise 

Thorson,  WUllama  Ward,  6333  Pheasant 
Lane,  Mlddletown,  Wise. 

Tinker,  Mary  Elisabeth.  1336  Midland  Dr 
St.  Lovls.  Mass.  ' 

Toots.  Marlon  Lucille.  40-16  10th  St..  Lon« 
Island,  NY. 

Trammell.  Deborah  Kay,  3835  WalllnKford 
No.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Trejan,  Lares,  113  S  Roberts  Rd.,  Dunkirk. 
N.Y. 

Trojan,  John  Vlcent,  13719  Lemoles  Ave., 
Cal. 

Turner,  Anne  Maylinson,  2015  Mount  Ver- 
non St..  Pa. 

Tyotome,  Jole  Melko,  445  Oakland  Ave 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Valentin,  Juan  Irrlzarry,  Sta.  Rita  106,  Rio 
Pledras.  P.  R. 

Vann.  Gregory  Arthur.  23  WorhJers.  Buf- 
falo. New  York. 

Vazquez.  Arthiir  Tlnoco,  633  Jaunlta  Ave 
L.A..  Cal. 

Velazquez.  Inna,  Bt.  l,  Box  92,  Landora. 
Ohio. 

Velez,  Frank.  217  E  33  Ave.,  New  York. 

Vllleagas,  Jose  L.,  BO  Calmlto  Bago  Kl  Hg 
Rio  Pledra.  PJl. 

Webre,  PhUllp  Chlsholm,  P.  O.  Box  2268, 
W.  Palm  Beach.  Pla. 

Weekley,  Carl  Wrlgt,  Jr.,  52  ArUngton 
Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Weiss.  Mona  Rae,  361  Parkdale  Ave..  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Welmann.  Mark  Douglas,  18121  Patton  St.. 
Dttrolt,  Mich. 

Wenzl,  Thurman  Ba«ier,  416  Attamont  St., 
Charlottesville.  Va.  83  Gordan  Blvd.,  Del- 
mar.  New  York. 

Wheeler,  John  Charles,  780  Grande  Ave., 
San  Marino,  L.  A.,  Cal. 

White,  Hugh  Carleton  3rd.  17187  Wllda- 
mede,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wlecklng,  Frederick  Augiist  3rd.  140  Pros- 
pect St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wlechlng.  Olive  Hackett,  2226  Main  St., 
Stratford,  Conn. 

Wleder,  Fredda  Edmee,  48  St.  Alban  Bd.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

WUbum,  Elayne  Adele,  9128  So.  Stewart, 
Chicago,  HI. 

Wllboim,  Gerald  Houston,  6706  Everhart 
Ave..  Chicago.  HI. 

Williams.  Gary  Roman,  3777  151  St..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Williams.  Maxine  Laverne,  70  James  St., 
Newark,  New  York. 

Wilson.  Gary  Arthur,  Berkeley  1925  Dwlght 
Alameda,  Cal.  009  Santa  Rosa  Ave.,  Berkeley. 
Cal. 

Wing.  Loren  Clifton,  2686  Warren  St.. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  5326  Caleb  Ave.,  Sacramento. 
Cal. 

Wiser.  John  Wilson  Stephenson.  Jr..  P.  O. 
Box  7611.  Station  C.  Atlanta. 

Wolf,  William  Miller.  58  Farfleld  Beach  Rd.. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Wong.  Janet  Suet,  1373  4th  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  3746  Anza  St.,  No.  8,  Ban  Fran- 
clsco. 

Wright,  Phyllis  Michelle,  6106  Pllmouth 
Ave..  Richmond,  CaL 

Yaple,  Pauline  Ruth,  P.  O.  Box  74,  Hurley- 
vUle.  N.  Y. 

Yates.  Lawrence  Anthony.  1407  Bouvier  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ybarra,  Felix  Zamora,  Jr.,  14402  Devreaua 
Rd.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Ybarra,  Leonarda  M.,  419  K  St.,  Sanger, 
Fresno.  Cal. 

Yndman,  Bette  Frances,  3720  Beynler  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Young,  Barbara  Wendy.  4923  So.  Green- 
wood. Chicago,  ni. 

Young,  Frances  Peola,  2641  23  Rd.,  Ave., 
Oakland.  Cal. 

Yue.  Adams  Kla,  72-50  153  St.,  Flushing, 
New  York. 

rOTTBTH     VZNCEREMOS     BRIGADE 

Arizona 

Bltker.  Darry  L.  (see  California),  903  Va- 
lencia Rd.,  Tucson. 

California 

Adelman,  Susan,  1035  Summit  Dr.,  Beverly 
Hills. 

Allen.  James  V.,  1131  W.  St.  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles. 

Alverlo,  NUda,  774  Capp  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bltker,  Darry  L.  (see  Arizona)  Alvarado, 
Monterrey. 

Blanch,  Ramon  J.  Castell.  106  Oak  Crest 
Rd..  San  Anselmo. 

Braga,  Selvestry  C.  Fdez,  P.O.  Box  252, 
Woodvllle. 

Candell,  Peter  Lawrence.  586  58th  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

Cannon,  Terence  M.,  196  Bocana  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CarrUlo,  Rebecca  Alice,  1186  Capitol  Ave., 
San  Francisco. 

Castorena,  Marl  Anna,  28  Payette  St.,  Co- 
lusa. 

Chavez,  Miguel  (see  Oklahoma),  4002  Elsa 
St.,  Lakewood. 

Chow.  Lisa  Pearl.  5303  N.  Fruit,  Fresno. 

Clark,  Donald  McKlnley,  3361  Partridge 
Ave.,  Oakland. 

Dixon,  Evan,  Palrvlew  W.,  Berkeley. 

Dyson,  John  Alvln,  9616  Parmalee  St.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Flores,  Francisco,  521  Capp  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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Qallagos,  Luz  Oropesa,  10841  Lehiga  Ave., 
Pacoima. 

Gardner,  Phillip  Steven,  788  e5th  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

TTnim^n     Andrea   Lynn,   747   Delores   St., 
Stanford. 

Hnghes,  Sandra  Kitty,  74  Euraka  St.,  Sam 
Francisco. 

Jackson,   Jo  Ann,  706  Drake  Ave..  Marin 
City. 

Kanftnann.  Louise  Paula,  2907  A  Graver 
St.,  Berkeley. 

Lerma,   Irma   Conception.   7126   34th   St., 
North  Highlands. 

liopez.   George   Martin,   2673    Eulallc,   San 
Jose. 

Lopez,  Linda  Ann,  2768  El  Camino  Beal, 
Redwood  City. 

MacLemore,  Balelgh  Banes.  790  39th  Ave.. 
San  Francisco. 

MacNeJa,  Sharen  Ann,  5034  Ygnacio  Ave., 
Oakland. 

McKee,  Bebecca  Inez,  1271  Bedwood  Lane. 
Lafayette. 

Martinez,    Bosa,    823    S.    Alma    Ave.,    IjOb 
Angeles. 

Ortega,  Rebecca  Ann  Alvarez.  68  Randolph 
St..  So.  San  Fran. 

Payne.  Theresa  L.,  2040-3  4th  Ave..  Oak- 
land. 

Perez,    Josue    Roberto.    1629    Walnut    St., 
Berkeley. 

Perry.     Frederick     Douglass,     2905     Grove 
Berkeley. 

Phillips,    Clifton   Gerard,   3146    Texas  St., 
Oakland. 

Poulson.   Mary   Mellnda.    126  Valdiva  Dr., 
Santa  Barbara. 

Ramos.   Bernardo  Daniel,  2107  W.  Aaron, 
Los  Angeles. 

Richard,    Arnold    Gerard.    1911    19th   St., 
Santa  Monica. 

Rlos,    Daniel    Marcos.    3606    May    St..   Los 
Angeles. 

Rodriguez,  Celie  Herrera,  422  9th  St.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Rodriguez,  Ruben,  2756  El  Camino  Beal, 
Bedwood  City. 

Savellano,   Sllva   Ann,   6029   Melrose   Ave., 
Oakland. 

Sollnas,  Christine  Ann,  Box  262,  Woodvllle. 

Starwart,  Donald  Dean,  San  Rafael,  Santa 
Barbara. 

Tervakm,  Melanle  Arle,   1613  Oracon  St., 
Berkeley. 

Toldon,  Richard  Antony,  1660  8th  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

Trelsman,    Naomi,     1466^2     Hopkins    St.. 
Berkeley. 

Vazquez.  Blchard  Bene.  1341  Mohawk  St., 
Los  Angeles. 

Williams,  Pamella  S.,  4739  Saratoga,  San 
Fran. 

Proctor,  Oleta  Ma6  (see  N.Y.) ,  Obregon  St., 
Berkeley. 

Sprlggs,  Peter  Kent  (see  Fla.),  181  V  0th. 
LoB  Angeles. 

Colorado 

Baca,  Eric,  145  W.  Byers  PI..  Denver. 

Calvin.  John  F.,  1174  Bace  St.,  Denver. 

Gllkman,  Joan  Anne,  1173  13th  St.,  Boul- 
der. 

Wallace,  James  Ellla,  5706  S.  Monaco,  En- 
glewood. 

Connecticut 

Johnson.   Carl   Alexander,   61   Lake   Place, 
New  Haven. 

Sullivan,  Marilyn.  470  Prospect  St..  Apt.  63. 
New  Haven. 

Gottlieb,    Barbara   Bose    (see    Ohio),    102 
Helen  St.,  Hamden. 

Delaware 

Price,  Julia  Hortense    (see  Ohio) ,  Saturn 
Dr.,  Newark. 

Florida 

Brandon,    Gall    Elizabeth.     1434    Old    St. 
.'Vugustlne  Bd.,  Tallahassee. 

DeHoff,   PhUip,    WUllam,    4815    Algonquin 
Ave.,  Jacksonville. 
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HartUne,  Bdward  Oeorga.  Holiday  Homes, 
Pensacola  Bch. 

Hombxxxax.  Erlka  Louise    (see   Pa.),   3008 
North  VUlage.  Tampa. 

Jaoobsen,  Katharine  Ann,  518  N.  Bronough 
St.,  Tallahassee. 

MiUlkan.  Jaaoes  Dean,  PhJ3.,  120  N.E.  8th 
St.  Oalnesvllle. 

Rankin,  Charles  Wealey,  Jr.,   IM  8th  St.. 
Gainesville. 

Sprlggs,  Peter  Kent   (see  Calif.)    437  Mc- 
Daniel  St..  Tallahassee. 

Georj^ia 

Dennehy,  Kathleen  Margaret,  sao  CrtsCon 
Bd.,  NE.  Atlanta. 

Kaufman,   Marianna   B.,  836   Clifton  Bd. 
N.,  Atlanta. 

Kelly,  Barbara) 'Jene.  600  Howard  St.  M.  3, 
Atlanta. 

LaFrenier,    Douglas    E.,    262    6th   St..    NE., 
Atlanta. 

Llfflander,  Jane  Sara   (see  NY.),  284  Jam., 
Atlanta.  •'» 

HawaH 

Catania,  Matthew  Alfred,  53022  Poki  Wal 
St..  Hawla. 

Iharra,  Juffelia,  66-667  Halelwa  B..  Bli»- 
Iwa. 

KeUy,    ShelU    Kum    Lai,    612    Panul  St., 
Honolulu. 

XUinoij 

Asbby,  Lorraine  Marie,  P.O.  Box  2117,  Sta- 
tion A,  Caapalgn- 

Devito,  Charlotte  E..  204  N.  Dee  Bd.,  Park 
Bldge. 

Peldman.     David    T.,     707     W.    Vermont. 
Urbana. 

Ollak,  Brian  (see  N.T.>,  212  Heather  Lane, 
Wllmette. 

Hudson,  John  William.  1106  N.  Logan.  Dan- 
ville. 

Martinez,  John  Anthony,  480  Bt.  James  PI., 
Chicago. 

Mills,    Pamela    Bond,    2010    N.    Howe    St., 
Chicago. 

Parrish,  Bobert   Franklin.   1234  Franklin. 
Danville. 

Perez,  Carlos  Oscar,  2000  N.  Humboldt  St.. 
Chicago. 

Rivera,  David,  1827  N.  Howe  St..  Chicago. 

Schuman,   Carolyn    Ann.   611    Judson   St., 
Evanston. 

Smith,  Steven  Leslie,  4038  W.  Louis  St., 
Chicago. 

Indiana 

Casey.  Charlotte.  2419  Linden,  South  Bend. 

Cline,  Marcla  Ann  (see  MO.) ,  1506  Oakwood 
Trail,  Indianapolis. 

Curtln,  Timothy  Paul,  310  Highland,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Kathman.   Nancy   Reed,   314^^    B.    10  St., 
Indianapolis. 

Schosker,  Cynthia  Ann,   1125  W.  Thomas 
St.,  So.  Bend. 

Kan»a$ 

Bosley,    Christine    Susan.   8707    Goodman. 
Overlaiod  Park. 

Warner,   Michael  M.,    1406  Tennessee  St., 
LAwrenoe. 

Kentucky 

Farris,  Susan  Lee  (see  Louisiana) ,  309  K. 
Main  St.,  Horse  Cave. 

Louisiana 

Farris.   Susan   Lee    (see   Ky.) ,    1437   At«., 
New  Orleans. 

Marden,  Judy,  921  Port  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Murrell.  Wynn  (see  Texas).  1439  La.  Ave., 
New  Orleans. 

Walsh.    Dennis    Patrick,    4630   Venus   St., 
New  Orleans. 

WeUfi.  David  Lee   (see  Tenn),  461  Gloria 
St.,  Shreveport. 

Marylarid 

Delano,  Lewis  Adair,   204  W    Martin  St.. 
Snow  HUl. 

Oabler,  Sandra  Jiuae.  406  Bennlnhaus  Rd., 
Baltimore. 

Green.  David  Howard.  2310  Sugarcane  Rd., 
Baltimore. 
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Kltat.  RonaM  Albert,  9900  8Mpvl«w  Bay, 
Baltimore. 

Myers,  Barbara  Jean,   1033   Quebec  Terr., 
Silver  Spring. 

Pumphrey,  Paxil  A.,  1619  Poster  Rd.,  Stiver 
Spring. 

Wallace.    Sylvia    Eileen,    829    Powers    Bt., 
Baltimore. 

Masiaehuaetta 

Aceredo,  Sylvia  Maria,  33  Dartmouth  St., 
Boston. 

Cabrera.    Arthiir    William,    30    Klmberley 
Ave.,  Springfield. 

Crlttendon.    Mary   Klksabeth,    Cbesterfleld 
R  ,  Chesterfield. 

Devto,     Jacq\aelyn     Ann,     227     King     St.. 
Springfield. 

Donate.  Joan  Marie,  1T7  Harvard  St.,  Dor- 
chester. 

Plynn.    Shelagh    Ann,    SS    Plummer    Ave  , 
Wlnthrop. 

Phillips.  Oall  A..  11  MacArthur  Hd.,  Bev- 
erley. 

Queen.    Robert    Kllot     (see    Wisconsin), 
Arrowhead  Dr.,  Paxton. 

Roberson,  Sandra,  4914    Pine  St.,  Spring- 
field. 

Micfiigan 

Ahmed.    Ismael    Nljahe,    a&34    HoUy    St., 
Dearborn)  Detroit. 

Casey,      Thomas      Blane,      9911      Cascade 
Detroit. 

Curry,   Kenneth    Eugene,   Jr.,   784   CopUn 
Detroit. 

Oruchala,  John  Steven,  30727   Oeraldlne, 
Westland. 

Heath.  Linda  Susan.  734  CopUn,  Detroit. 

Hlmal,  Margery,  530  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Martin.     Pranz     Barclay,     46     Alexandria 
Detroit. 

Todd.  Carol  Mateel,  616  Sugnet.  Midland. 

Washington.  Kaye.  831  Englewood,  Detroit. 

Wrlgley.  James  Alexander.  733  Qlena  Ave.. 
East  Lansing. 

itissUtiapi 

McNamam,  Michael  Bdward,  114  Idl«wUd 
5t  ,  JaclLson. 

Miuouri 

Backus.  Margaret  Lynn,  1422  Perry  St.,  St. 
Louis. 

Bronaon,    Arthur    Hayden,    2622    Wabash, 
Kansas  City. 

CTlne.  Marcla  Ann  (see  Ind.) ,  814  Pershln 
3-B.  St.  Louis. 

Gentry.    Kathleen    Ann,    1    Forest    Ridge 
I  Rear)  St.  LouJa. 

MaUlos.   George  James.  6261  Clemens  St 
St.  Louis. 

Rust,   Helen  Jean.   3312   Summit,   Kansas 
City. 

^owalter,  Paul  Oale,  c  o  New  Earth  Book 
Store,   1108  B.   47th   St..   Kansas   City. 
New  Hampshire 

Shields,  Mary  Rerwln,  8  Rumford  St.,  Con- 
cord. 

Nete  Jersey 

Alexander.    Brtc    Brian,    670    W.    4th    St.. 
Plalnsfleld. 

Collins.  Barbara  Ines  (see  New  York).  38 
HUlslde  Rd..  Elizabeth. 

Estomln,   Orrln   Charles,   17   Koenls  Lane, 
Freehold. 

Oomez,   Joseph    (see  Wy.),    180  Sip  Ave., 
Jersey  City. 

Kay.  Barbara  Jane.  143  Belmont  St..  Engle- 
wood. 

Lockard.  Janet  Frances,  120  Randolph  Rd., 
Princeton. 

Nagl,  Mae  M.,  281  Edgewood  Ave..  Teaneck. 

Shapiro.   Nancy  Jane,  332  No.  Rldgewood 
Rd  .  South  Orange. 

ThetXord,  Lois  Catherine   (see  Wash.),  88 
3c   St.,  Eatontown. 

Van  Llew.  Alfred  R.,  Old  Road  No.  4,  Box 
734,  Princeton. 

New  York 

Allcea.  Angel.  1014  Hoe  Ave..  Bronx. 

Seller.  Ruth  Ellen,  R.D.  1,  Tlvoli. 
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Braoero,  Carmen  Ideltsa,  113  S.  103  St.,  New 
York. 

Carperter,    Robert   Michael.   882   W.    ITth 
St.,  New  York. 

Collins.  Barbara  Ines  (see  N.J.) ,  38  H8  74th 
St..  Jackson  Heights. 

Cortee,   Felix,   848   Amsterdam   Ave..  New 
York. 

Crawford,  Jewel  LoretU,  102-^3  34th  Ave., 
Corona. 

Crowley.  Lynda  Claire,  1136  Unlverelty  Ave., 
Bronx. 

Curren,   Madeline,  304  W.   107th  St.,  New 
York. 

Fine.    Lisa,    866    Central    Parkway,    Sche- 
nectady. 

Finn,    Ronald    Michael,    2121     Weetbury, 
Brooklyn. 

Ollck,  Brian   (see  HI.),  632  57th  St.,  New 
York. 

Qreen.    Judith    Charlotte,    80-43    268    St., 
Floral  Park. 

Haber,    Karen    Phyllis,    386    Warren    St., 
Brooklyn. 

Halsfteld,  Ronald  Nathaniel  (see  Pa.),  239 
W.  16th  St..  New  York. 

Hamilton.  Valll  Lorraine,  66  Barnard  Rd., 
New  Rochelle. 

Hoesner,  Rita  Ann.  847  Delaware,  Biiffalo. 

Johnson,    Cheryl    Anne,    1310    Noble    Ave., 
BroiLX. 

Kadlson.    ECaren    Joyce.    898    Union    St.. 
Brooklyn. 

LlSIander.   Jane  Sarah    (see  Oa.),   208  B. 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Marcoccla,  Sandra  Lee,  401  Grand  Central 
Ave..  Horse  Heads 

Moore,  Robert  Jean,  816  Dongan  Ave.,  New 
York  (Scotia). 

Morawetz,  John  Synge  (see  Ohio),  248  W. 
13th  St.,  New  York. 

Nleves,      Antonio,      194      Flatbush      Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Nlahl.  Geoffry  Kene,  95  Hickory  Hill  Rd., 
Tap  pan. 

Nunez,  WUma  Zenelda,  357  W.   116th  St.. 
New  York. 

Perkel,    Amy   Prances,    285    Station   Plam, 
Great  Neck. 

Price.   William   Addison.   61   W.   87th   St. 
New  York. 

Proctor,    Oleta    Mae    (see    Calif.),    505   W. 
162nd  St.,  Apt.  107,  New  York. 

Rlvard,   Oerald  Harvey,  39   Courier  Blvd., 
Kenmore. 

Romney.  Patricia  Ann.  229  W.   139th  St.. 
New  York. 

Rosa.  Joaquin,  429  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx. 

R\JS80.  Sandra,  56  LeRoy.  New  York. 

Salomon.  Patricia  A..  201  W.  86th  St.,  New 
York. 

Sanabrla,  Olga  Irish,   1694  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

Sankel.  Mlndy  Beth,  288  St.  Floral  Park. 
New  York. 

Segarra.   Marilyn,   6210  Broadway,   Bronx. 

Slegel,  Sonla  S..  302  Ave.  C,  Brooklyn. 

Slegelbaum,  Portia,  170  State  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Smith,  Martlr  Oaylord,  74  Forsyth  St..  Apt. 
11.  Manhattan. 

Tsujlmoto,  Taekoto,  221  B.  33nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Waring,  Zorena,  601  E.  I79th  St..  Apt.  ID. 
Bronx. 

Wilson.  Joseph  P.,  223  W.  135th  St.,  New 
York. 

Young,  Jacque  Line  Ann,  47  Warwick  Rd.. 
BronxvUle. 

Zapata.  Ramon.  1238  Webster  Ave.,  Bronx. 
North  Carolina 

Carothers,    WlUlam    Alexander,    298    Hill- 
side Ave..  Fayettevllle. 

Honeycutt,  Judy  Carol,  223  Hillside  Ave.. 
Favettevllle. 

Porter,    Marlon    Ralne,    180   B.    Pln«   St., 
Goldsbore. 

Sanders,  David  Eugene,  820  3.  State  St., 
Raleigh. 

Teague,    Diana    Home,    412    Klnsey    St 
Raleigh. 
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Tleger,  Joseph   Harold,   1108   Nations  Dr 
Charlotte. 

Tleger,  Virginia  Brlcson,  1108  Nations  Dr 

Charlotte.  *' 

Ohio 

Alford,    Anne   Kathleen,    2622    Hampshire 
Rd.,  Cleveland. 

Claxton.   Gary  Russell.   1703  W.  32nd  St 
Cleveland.  ' 

Clunn.    Carol    Lynn,    4010,    Clinton   Ave.. 
Cleveland. 

Leslie,   Marjorle   Ellen.   128  W.   Davis  St., 
Yellow  Springs. 

Morawetz,   John   Synge    (see   New  Tork) 
1321  River  Road,  NJ. 

Price,  Julia  Hortense  (see  Delaware),  Aa» 
tloch  College  Union,  Yellow  Springs. 
Oklahoma 

Chavez.  Miguel  (see  Calif.) ,  201  So.  8th  St. 
Okemah. 

Pennayloania 

Covert.    Andrew    Roger.    320   Jonqtdl    PI 
Pittsburgh. 

DonneUy,  Elizabeth  June.  8764  Howe  St 
No.  6,  Pittsburgh. 

Dniskin.    Denlse    Estelle,   4016    Brunswick 
Ave..  Drexel  HIU. 

Falthfull.  Lugla,  2866  N.  Howard  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Halsfteld,   Ronald   Nathaniel    (see  N.  T.), 
1914  Fawn  Dr..  Philadelphia. 

mil,    Jerry    Lolse,    3936    N.    Waterioo   St. 
PhUadelphla. 

Hombroox,  Erlka  Louise  (see  Fla.),  5480 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 

Knerr,  Robert  Dennis,  318  St.  Croix  Dr., 
Pittsburgh. 

Tennessee 

Langfleld.  Marylln  Irene,  334  22nd  Ave.,  N., 
Nashville. 

Sullivan,  Larry  Michael,  1511  Laurel  Ave., 
Apt.  1,  KnoxvlUe. 

Wells,  David  Lee  (See  La.)  118  Louise  Ave., 
Nashville. 

Texaa 

Calmock,  Ronald  G..  Box  53221,  200  Welch 
St..  Houston. 

De  Borge,  Tony,  314  Gale  St..  Houston. 

De  Leon,  Uarla  Guadalupe,  723  Leal  St., 
San  Antonio 

Duncan,  Oreen  Cameron,  Jr.,  347  Bushnell, 
San  Antonio. 

Nlemanu.  Doyle  Larry,  1217  Wichita. 
Houston. 

Murrell.  Wynn  (see  La.)  Ill  R.  Dr.,  Dallas. 

Olivary,  Ernest,  223  Florida  St.,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Salazar.  Gregorlo,  1110  Boewell,  Houston. 

Sheltou.  Sharon,  4736  Augusta,  Wichita 
Falls. 

Valasquee.  Andrea  Gamez,  218  Panuco. 
Apt.  2,  San  Antonio. 

Velazquea.  George  Louis,  218  Panuco,  Apt. 
2,  San  Autonlo,  1220  Buena  Vista,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Virginia 

Doran,  Thomas  Lewis,  Jr.,  214  Rugby  Rd., 
Charlottevllle. 

Long,  Alvln  Penrose,  3rd.  508  16th  St.  N.W.. 
Charlottevllle. 

Smith,  Patricia  Ann,  Bena,  Va..  23018. 
Washington 

Gottlieb.  Barbara  Rose  (see  Conn.)  2428 
E.  Miller  St..  Seattle. 

Haggerty.  Patrlca  A.,  2057  24th  E.,  Seattle. 

Ray,  Patricia  Marie,  4608  Slst  Ave.,  Seattle. 

Stone.  Mary  Ellen,  911  29th  Ave.,  Seattle. 

Theteford,  Lois  Catherine  (see  N.J.)  911 
29th  Ave.,  Seattle. 

Wisconsin 

Calangelo,  WUliam  Alan.  11.138  N.  24th  PI., 
Milwaukee. 

Leyes,  Richard  A.  2nd.,  54  S.  Mut  St., 
JamesvlUe. 

Queen,  Robert  Elliott  (see  Mass.),  10  E. 
Dayton  St.,  Madison. 

Roland,  Dlanne  Christina,  1246  No.  Cass 
St.,  Milwaukee. 
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SmoUer,    Mary    Sue,    406    Bagle    Heights, 

Madison. 

Wyoming 

Oomez,  Joseph  (see  N.J.).  300  Culbertson, 

Worland. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Huff,  Julie  Ann,  2916  18th  St. 

Bead,  Robert  Prentice,  Jr.,  4409  Oarrtaon 

St 

Slgal.  Reglna  Miriam.  1864  Wyoming  Ave.. 

N  W 

Sopho,   Katharine   Alice.   1747  Lanier  PI., 

H  W 
"steffens.  Reldl  Sue,   1S64  Wyoming  Ave., 

N.W. 
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California 

Achzlger.  Gary  M.,  1403  18th  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Alexandre,  Gordon  David,  14641  Deervale 
Place,  Sherman  Oaks. 

Allen,  Robert  L..  1001  Stinnydale  Ave.,  San 
Francisco. 

Allen,  Pamela  P.,  1001  Sunnydale  Ave.,  San 
Francisco. 

Austin,  Kathr3m.  114  Lowt  Ave.,  Salinas. 

Bumham,   Linda   L..   1403    18th   St..   San 
nandsco. 

Casazza,  Linda  Antolnett.   326  Brldgvlew 
Dr.,  San  Francisco. 

Castorena,  Maria  Del  Carmen.  1137  B.  9th 
St..  Albany. 

Connely,  Barbara  L..  616  19th  St.,  Coata- 
mesa. 

De  Hoyoa,  Benigo,  640  No.  Sangabrlel  Ave., 
Asusas. 

Ihmcan.  Patricia  Louise.  129  Fraxer  Ave., 
Santa  Monica. 

Fernandez,  Migual  Raul,  5817  Dover  St., 
Oakland. 

Hernandez,  Roberto  M.,  22768  4th  St..  Hay- 
ward. 

Herring.  NeU  Mendon.  11846  Washington 
PI.,  Mar  Vls1». 

IrvUig,  Richard  J.,  4901  Oakfleld,  Santa 
Ana. 

Kameda.  Terry  Teryo.  565  No.  5th  St.,  San 
Joee. 

Lai,  Carol,  4780  Rex  Center,  Sacramento. 

Lltt,  Paula  Klrshbaum,  11840  Washington 
PI.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mayfleld,  Judy  L.,  605  Clayton  St..  San 
Francisco. 

MltcheU.  Lisa  Helen.  3417  Grant  St., 
Berkeley. 

Montana,  Susan  ChrtsUne.  13064  Potts  Dr.. 
San  Jose. 

Oxloe,  Arthuro  Roland,  999  56th  St..  Oak- 
land. 

Pickus.  Mark  Edward.  2646  Dana  St.. 
Berkeley. 

Richardson.  Victoria  SteUa.  5817  Dover  St.. 
Oakland. 

Rodriguez,  Frank  David,  660  No.  Jackson, 
San  Jose. 

RoUo,  Jana  DorclUe,  14  S.  Madrid,  Newbiiry 
Park. 

Shlma,  Bukuro  Leota  C.  3807  Westalde 
Ave..  Los  Angeles. 

Sllva,  John  A.,  2520  Hlllegaas,  Berkeley. 

Stayshich,  Janice  M..  641  S.  Raltt,  Santa 
Ana. 

Talmadge,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  3522  Pltcalra 
Way,  San  Joee. 

Tockman,  Susan  A.,  4226  Glenalbyn.  Loa 
Angeles. 

Uno,  Victor  K.,  2620  Ellsworth  St..  Berkeley. 

Weinberg.  Barry  S.,  210  W.  3rd  St.,  Santa 
Ana. 

Colorado 

Adams,  Brian  Rosa.  1607  Race  St..  Denver. 

Gensler.  Elln  Jane.  1607  Race  St..  Denver. 

Lemmo,  John  R.,  1073  13th  St..  Boulder. 

Lucero,  Mitchael  P.,  4270  Stuart  St..  Den- 
ver. 

Lucero,  Robert  C,  4270  Stuart  St.,  Denver. 

Luevano,  Angelica.  726  Main  St.,  Ft.  Luf- 
ton. 

McCane,  Larry  Leroy,  309  E.  Waraatch. 
Colorado  Springs. 
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Mayfleld,   Ernest   Btigene,   3639    Race   St., 
Denver. 

Connecticut 

Rulz-Soto,  Carlos  E.,  994  Broad  St.,  Hart- 
ford. 

District  0/  Columbia 

Jackson.  Zachary  M..  37  Brian  St..  N.W.. 
Washington. 

Knapp.  Douglas  A.,  3166   18th   St..  N.W., 
Washington. 

Florida 

Goodman,    Dlanne    E..    503    S.    Copeland, 
TYillahassee. 

Mastarka,    Edward    T.,    503    S.    Copeland. 
TUlahassee. 

Georgia 

Demmlngs,  Eddie  M..  Jr.,  Atlanta. 

Plnley,   Juanlta   Vaughn.   2691    Btheridge 
Dr.,  Atlanta. 

Singh.  George,  Albany. 
Illinois 

Burke,     Christopher     Raymond.     212     E. 
Stoughton  St.,  Champaign. 

Foy,  Florlzella,  4603  W.  Monroe,  Chicago. 

Goldman,  Lawrence  A.,  RSL  No.  2.  Kiddle- 
ton  Dr.,  Long  Grove. 

Neuman,    Douglas    A.,    212    E.    Stoughton 
St.,  Champaign. 

Santiago,  David,  2426  No.  California,  Chi- 
cago. 

Kansas 

Martin.    Jane    Ellen,    1219    Kentucky    St., 
Lawrence. 

LouisiaTia 

Crewe,    Dwlght    Douglas,    837    Vermillion 
Blvd.,  New  Orleans. 

Fernandez.  Dolores  Agnes.  820  Belle  Cas- 
tle, New  Orleans. 

Massachusetts 

Averbacb,    John    Michael,    976    Main    St., 
Woroester. 

Butler.  Majorle.  148  Morrison  Ave.,  Somer- 
vllle. 

DriscoU,  Sara  Perkins,   10  Woodslde  Ave., 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Floras,  Herlberto,  514  Chestnut  St.,  ^ring- 
field. 

Kurtz,  Alan,  Box  288,  Belchertown. 

Magulre,  Laurence  Paul,  14  Bloomfleld  St.. 
Dorchester. 

Maycock,    Peter    Paul,    378    Converse    St., 
Longmeadow, 

Rasmussen,  Charles  Ross,  16-12  Cambridge 
St.,  Cambridge. 

Stolongo,  GUverto,  64  W.  Covu^  St.,  Holyoke. 

Sotolongo,   Maria   Ester.   54   W.   Court  St, 
Holyoke. 

Reid,  Gail  Ann,  Danville. 
Michigan 

Bridge,  Karl  Stephen,  410  Oxford  Rd.,  E. 
Lansing. 

Dennis,    Ellen    Jane,    4326    Buena    Vista, 
Detroit. 

Fry,  Patricia  Louise,  286  Ashland,  Detroit. 

Heaphy,    James    Cullen.    18345    Fremont, 
Livonia. 

OliOary,  Mary  Patricia,   1803  Canterbury, 
Dearborn. 

Otter,  Leslie  Sue,  2190  Chalmers.  Detroit. 

Pavllk,  Karen  Ann,  38436  Mason,  Livonia. 

Smith,     Wendy,     19178     CoUlnson,     Bast 
Detroit. 

Missouri 

Knapp,    Jane     Dviggan.    916     W.    7th    St., 
Kansas  City. 
Knutl.  Barbara  J..  2726  Llstel  St.,  Kansas 

City. 

Maine 

King,  Deborah  Ann.  32  Williams  Ave..  Klt- 
tery.  Maine. 

New  Hampshire 

Kelley,  Gerald  Joseph,  6  Rumford  St.,  Con- 
cord. 

Pettlford,    James    Warren,    117    RockvUle 
Ave.,  Portsmouth. 

Polonsky,    Richard    Brian.    S.    Newlngton 
Road,  Newlngton. 
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Nete  Jersey 

Bailey,  Willie  Jr.,   166  Throckmorton  St.. 
Freehold. 

Benltez,  Antonio,  87  Jefferson  St..  Hoboken. 

Herzon,  Melanie  Enid.  801  Elizabeth  Ave., 
Newark. 

Santiago,  Sanchez  LeopoUo.  182  Brookdale 
Ave.,  Newark. 

Vanlantl,  Lisa  E.,  666  Ivy  Ave.,  Haworth. 

Velanguez,  Victor,  400  Ist  St.,  Hoboken. 

Webster,  Winnie  Wanda.  7  Sunnfleld  Ter> 
race.  Neptune. 

Nets  York 

Avllee.  Pedro  L.,  370  Bushwlok  ave..  Brook- 
lyn. 

Bellett,    Kenneth    James,    268    Columbua 
Ave.,  Buffalo. 

Catallnotoo,    Ellen,    326    Lincoln    Placa, 
Brooklyn. 

Oohen.  Leonard.  868  Presoott  St..  Valley 
Stream. 

Cruz,   Leonardo,    106   West   56th   St.,  N«w 
York. 

Diaz,   Elaa,    134   111   St.,   Manhattan. 

Prank.  Barry  R.,  4787  216  St..  Bayalde. 

Knapp.   Frederick   I.,    119   Bank   St.,   New 
York  City. 

Lewis,  Veronica  A.  288  E.  Oth  St..  Ne>w  York 
City. 

OJeda,  Robert,   1337  Pophan  Ave.,  Bronx. 

Rodrlgues,  Jose  E..  288  West  Ave..  Buffalo. 

Sparonese,  Ann  Carol,  17  Oxford  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo. 

Torres,  Peldanao,  328  2nd  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Weinberg,  Gloria,  286  Barret  Road,  Law- 
rence. 

Wool,  Julius  A.,  47-24  16  St.,  Bayalde. 

Zarba,  Joaeph  A.,  446  W.  26th  St..  New 
York  City. 

North  Carolina 

Blakewood  H.  Benjamin  Franklin,  3707 
Rooklngpham.  Greensboro. 

Scott,  Sara  M.,  1014  West  Rowan  Street, 
Fayettevllle. 

Valslta,  George  M.,  1074  Brenda  Or.,  Fay- 
ettevllle. 

Vlaslts,  Rudolf  M.,  184  G  Howard  Dr..  Ser- 
ge nfleld. 

Ohio 

Francis,  Steven  Paul,  3188  W.  50th  Street, 
Cleveland. 

Robinson.  Debra  Elizabeth,  901  8.  Witten- 
berg, Springfield. 

StoU,  Ruse  Elwood,  316  Phillips  St..  Yel- 
low Springs. 

Pennsylvania 

Blalock.  David  Q..  Rd.  #3.  Sov.  394.  Johns- 
town. 

Charlton,  Sanda  J.,  3606  W.  Pwelton  Ave., 
PhUadelphla. 

Cubas.  Rosemary  J..  3710  Spring  Garden 
St..  Philadelphia. 

Seawrlght,  Roea  L.,  6318  Pine  St..  PhUa- 
delphla. 

Whltehorne,  Rose  M.,  3624  Baring  St..  PhU- 
adelphla. 

Rhode  Island 

Gomes,  Vernon  Jr..  229  Calla  St..  Provi- 
dence. 

Texas 

Blrdwell,  Yolanda,  6619  Rutgers,  Houston. 

Brleno,  Sonla  M.,  406  Alta  Slta,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Carter.  Michael  Anthony.  3109  Orandview, 
Austin. 

Lerma.  David.  703  Archer.  Houston. 

Naranjo,  Elinda  Erebia.  1521  Hughes  No.  1. 
Houston. 

Naranjo.  Jesus  Umberto,  1621  Hughes  No. 
1.  Houston. 

Pearcy,  John  OarroU,  3109  Orandview, 
Austin. 

PhlUlps.  Tina  Lee.  4834  San  Jacinto.  Hous- 
ton. 

Robinson,  Michael  Lynn.  3622  Grlder.  Kll- 

leen. 

Toyama.  Richard  Shrlnklchl,  6619  Rutgers. 
Houston. 
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VirgirUa 

Mathlowetz,  OUnne  M.,  508  16tb  St..  Ch*r- 

lott«flvUle. 

Moore,  Melvln  o.,  508  W.  leth  St..  Char- 
lottMvUle. 

Washington 

0«y,  Donald  M..  3»6fi  E.  Pine  St..  Setkttle. 

Rosen,    Jerome    George,    4065    4th    Ave.. 
Seattle. 

Thompson,  Sanford  R.,  535  10th  Ave.,  Seat- 
tle. 

WUoonHn 

Bentley.  Sara  Sue.  719  B.  Johnson,  Madison. 

Berg,  Edward  EUlng,  1333  B.  Dalton,  Ma^U- 
son. 

Clague.    David    Charles,    374    Hazel    Lane, 
Hartland. 

Heltzer.  Arthur,  8011  W.  North  Ave.,  Mll- 
A-aukee. 

Kamlnaab.  Benjamin  Harris,  108  E.  Day- 
U3n  St.,  Madison. 


SENATOR  KARL  KfUNDT 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NXW    HAMPSHaa 

IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THE  tJNTTED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  served  with  Karl  Mundt  both  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  have  never 
known  an  abler  or  more  articulate  states- 
man. His  was  a  happy  combination  of 
outstanding  ability  coupled  with  a  most 
attractive  personality.  He  was  a  fluent 
and  at  times  dynamic  speaker,  but  always 
to  the  point  and  never  lengthy  or  repeti- 
tive. 

I  particularly  recall  one  occasion  in 
which  he  accepted  ray  invitation  to  speak 
in  New  Hampshire  at  an  Important  state- 
wide gathering.  Ehiring  the  years  many 
Senators  have  come  to  our  State,  invited 
by  the  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges  and, 
since  his  passing,  by  me,  some  of  them 
outstanding  national  figures.  In  my 
opinion,  Karl  Mtindt  made  the  ablest 
and  most  penetrating  presentation  of 
them  all. 

The  sudden  Ulness  that  struck  him 
down  was  one  of  those  strange  tragedies 
that  we  And  hard  to  understand  or  ac- 
cept. The  loss  of  this  experienced,  sea- 
soned, competent  Member  during  a  par- 
ticularly crucial  period  in  our  history  was 
irreparable.  It  taught  every  one  of  us 
that  there  are  tragedies  even  worse  than 
death. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  devoted 
wife  who  has  had  to  live  through  this 
terrible  experience  and  to  his  State  and 
Nation  that  have  been  deprived  of  his 
invaluable  services. 


TRIBUTE    TO    WAYNE    ASPINALL 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHOfCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
closing  of  the  92d  Congress.  Congress- 
man Wayni  N.  Aspinall  of  Colorado, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs  will  end  his 
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outstanding  career  of  nearly  24  years  of 
service  to  the  jaeople  of  his  district  and 
the  Nation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  served  with  Wayni  Aspinall  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  coming 
to  the  Senate  and  have  worked  with 
him  over  the  years  on  Interior  Commit- 
tee legislation.  Both  of  us  have  had  the 
honor  of  chairing  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees In  the  House  and  Senate.  In  that 
capacity  we  have  worked  together  closely 
during  the  past  several  years  on  impor- 
tant legislation  related  to  the  Nation's 
natural  resources.  Tlius  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
qualities  that  characterize  this  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  always  found  Congressmsui 
Aspinall  to  be  very  reasonable,  coopera- 
tive, and  constructive.  He  is  extremely 
knewledgeable  in  the  field  of  legislation 
which  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interior  Committee.  Wayni  Aspinall 
Is  very  diligent  and  faithful  to  his  duties 
and  a  man  of  high  integrity.  He  was  a 
tough  bargainer  and  most  dedicated  to 
his  point  of  view.  But  he  combined  these 
qualities  with  fairness  and  consideration 
of  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view.  The 
record  of  achievement  in  national  parks, 
wilderness,  recreation,  and  resource  con- 
servation legislation  over  the  past  dozen 
years  attests  to  the  progressive  leader- 
ship in  this  area  by  Mr.  Aspinall  and  our 
other  colleagues  working  with  us  on  the 
two  committees. 

Congressman  Aspinall  will  be  missed 
very  much,  not  only  by  his  colleagues  In 
the  House  but  also  by  those  of  us  In  the 
Senate  who  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him. 
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VETERANS'  EDUCATION 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
May  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  hon- 
orary cochairman  of  a  Conference  on 
Education  and  the  Returning  Vietnam 
Veteran  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Veterans  Committee.  The  con- 
ference was  quite  helpful  in  bringing  to- 
gether a  number  of  people  to  discuss  the 
problems  which  face  our  returning  vet- 
erans. Recently  June  A.  Willenz.  the 
executive  director  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  published  an  article 
entiUed  "The  Retuming  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans: The  Challenge  to  the  Nation's  Con- 
science." I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  article  of  interest,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  Inserted  in  the 

FlECORD. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  Inserted  In  the  Record  as 
follows: 

THB  RETtmUNC  VlTTNAM   VETERANS:    A  CRAX.- 
I.£NOK    TO    THE    NATION'S    CONSCIXNCB 

(By  June  A.  Willenz) 
The  Vietnam  War  la  generally  considered 
the  most  unpopular  war  In  American  his- 
tory, one  which  has  strained  the  basic  fibers 
of  the  body  poUtlo  and  polarized  the  nation. 
No  other  war  has  been  brought  so  close  to 


tha  American  home  through  the  news  rnm/\^ 
and  the  television  camera;  yet,  Ironically,  qq 
other  war  has  been  so  reooote  from  the  dally 
Uvea  of  the  cltlnnry. 

Perbi^w  no  other  war  has  produced  the 
phenomenon  of  a  country  blotting  from  Iti 
oonscloiisness  the  men  it  sent  to  distant  bM* 
tlefields.  Only  sporadically  does  society  wrcc. 
tie  with  lU  oonsolenoe  and  pay  attention  to 
those  who  have  survived  and  returned  to 
"the  world." 

Veterans  returning  from  Vietnam  are  dlf. 
ferent  from  veterans  of  previous  wars  and 
they  are  returning  to  a  different  society,  un- 
der different  conditions.  As  of  November 
1871,  five  and  a  half  million  had  returned 
and  many  more  will  be  retiimlng.  Over  300,- 
000  have  suffered  Injury  and  disease — many 
would  have  died  on  the  battlefields  except 
for  the  miracles  of  mUltary  medicine. 

A  number  of  complex  factors  determlaa 
the  particularly  difficult  situation  the  Viet- 
nam  veterans  face,  factors  which  contribute 
to  their  alienation  not  only  from  other  gen- 
erations, but  from  their  own  generation.  In- 
cluded in  these  factors  Is  bow  they  entered 
military  service. 

"Hie  draft  law  and  its  antiquated  admin- 
istration caught  a  much  narrower  segment 
of  society  In  this  war  than  In  World  War  H. 
The  educational  and  occupational  defer- 
manta  favored  the  middle-class,  college  youth 
and  discriminated  against  those  from  leas  ad- 
vantaged backgrounds.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Vietnam  Veteran  reported  In 
1970  that  23%  of  these  veterans  did  not  have 
a  high  school  diploma.  Purthermore.  qualifi- 
cation tests  showed  that  30%  of  the  high 
school  graduates  scored  as  poorly  or  worse 
than  those  without  high  school  diplomas.  A 
significant  proportion  of  these  veterans  re- 
quire additional  education  and  training  be- 
fore entering  any  demanding  post-graduate 
training  or  educational  program. 

Thooe  without  high  school  diplomas  or 
with  poor  test  scores  have  much  less  oppor- 
tunity In  military  service  to  acquire  sUlla 
applicable  to  civilian  jobs.  These  are  the  men 
of  the  combat  infantry  units  with  marks- 
manship the  only  additional  skill.  These  men 
suffer  an  unemployment  rate  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  other  veterans,  and  those 
who  most  needed  further  schooling  pursue  It 
least.  The  stark  reality  facing  society  is  that 
"participation  in  the  OJ.  BUI  training  Is  In- 
verse to  need." 

A  maJCM-  factor  in  the  difficult  readjust- 
ment process  U  the  Indifference,  even  hoa- 
tlUty,  of  a  society  weary  of  the  war.  a  society 
identifying  those  who  fought  In  the  war 
with  the  war  Itself.  Many  veterans  feel  un- 
comfortable with  members  of  their  own  gen- 
eration, particularly  those  on  campuses  where 
there  axe  many  activists  in  "anti-wax"  pro- 
tests. Often  they  do  not  wish  to  be  Identified 
as  veterans,  and  some  group  In  "veiterans 
clubs,"  setting  themselves  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  student  body.  Purthermore,  many 
citizens  believe  reports  of  high  drug  usage 
among  the  mUltary  and  assume  that  aU  vet- 
erans have  a  "drug  problem." 

While  veterans  of  previous  wars  had  their 
problems  in  the  transition  period  from  mUl- 
tary life  to  clvUlan  pursuits,  the  testimony 
of  many  psychiatrists  and  social  scientists 
Indicates  that  this  group  of  veterans  Is  suf- 
fering particular  difficulties.  The  veterans  in- 
dicate that  in  coming  back  home  there  is  a 
real  trauma,  little  appreciated  by  official 
agencies  like  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA) .  or  by  the  private  sector,  including  the 
families  as  well  as  prospective  employers.  The 
lack  of  support  from  society  has  intensified 
the  sense  of  Isolation.  The  veterans  have 
recognized  the  serious  re-entry  problem  and 
have  urged  that  "half-way  houses"  or  com- 
munitlee  be  set  up  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
decompression  chamber.  (The  abruptness  of 
the  return,  sometimes  still  in  battle  fatigue*, 
contributes  to  the  shock.)  Those  who  made 
the  re-entry  successfully,  without  help,  re- 
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port  It  was  nevertheless  a  painful  and  dls- 
^ouzaglng  prooeas,  one  requiring  sun>ort 
from  fellow  veteran*. 

What  Is  Ironic  la  the  otBctal  report  from 
j}(p«rtment  of  Defenae  paychlatrlsta  that  the 
nte  of  psychiatric  caaualtlee  has  been  much 
)tm  during  the  Vietnam  War  than  In  either 
ot  the  two  previous  ones.  The  lower  re- 
ported casualty  rates  are  due  perhaps  to 
MTller  treatment  by  general  medical  offlcera 
w  well  as  differing  attitudes  and  diagnostic 
techniques.  Another  observation  Is  that  many 
lo-called  psychiatric  casualties  never  get  Into 
jotdlcal  haiMls :  administrative  or  disciplinary 
caaualtlee  and  thoea  removed  from  tlielr  unit* 
for  behavioral  problems. 

Besides  the  psychological  and  social  adjust- 
ments on  return  to  the  famUy  and  civilian 
society,  a  significant  number  ot  veterans  have 
a  drug  problem  most  often  picked  up  In  serv- 
ice; some  have  been  severely  handlc^^Md 
mbilo  m  service;  others  suffer  the  more  sub- 
tle handicap  of  a  leaa-than-honorabla  dla- 
obarge. 

■DVCATIOM 

According  to  November,  1971,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration figures,  1,884.304  Vietnam -era 
veterans  entered  some  kind  of  training  under 
the  preeent  Ql.  Bill— I.e.,  out  of  6,fi24,000 
eligible,  about  20%  participate  In  the  edu- 
cational benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  about 
60%  of  the  7.8  million  World  War  n  veterans 
did  BO,  with  an  Imprint  on  society  evident 
In  h\iman  reeouroea  and  in  economic  galna. 

One  major  reason  why  few  Vietnam  vet- 
erans take  advantage  of  the  QJ.  Bill  Is  be- 
cause Its  Inadequate  financial  allowancee 
make  a  supplementary  Income  neceasary.  The 
Veterans  Administration  claims  that  the  In- 
creased cost  of  living  since  World  War  n 
has  been  taken  Into  account.  Overlooked  Is 
the  fact  that  educational  costs  have  more 
than  tripled.  World  War  IZ  educational  bene- 
fits are  an  estimated  43%  higher  than  Viet- 
nam rates.  Under  the  preeent  system  a  single 
veteran  gets  (176  a  month  to  meet  educa- 
tional and  Uvlng  expenses.  This  afrangement 
has  channeled  veterans  into  low-tultlon 
schools,  a  source  of  discontent.  World  Wkr 
ITS  GJ.  BUI  opened  up  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
similar  institutions  to  veterans. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  (AVO). 
traditionally  concerned  with  the  readjust- 
ment process  and  succeastul  re-entry  of 
veterans  Into  clTillan  society,  disturbed  by 
the  relatively  low  utUlzatlon  of  the  present 
O.  I.  Bill,  convened  a  maj(»  national  con- 
ference In  May,  1973.  Some  of  the  facts  and 
propoeals  from  the  Conference  follow.  (A 
complete  Report  Is  to  be  Issued  In  November, 
1973.) 

In  addition  to  facta  already  stated,  the 
veterans  have  to  overcome  their  own  nega- 
tive attitudes  towards  school,  as  well  as  fears 
of  faUure  and  Inadequacy.  They  are  severely 
handicapped  by  theee  problems. 

Veterans  seeking  further  education  often 
have  problems  with  admissions  and  accred- 
itations. Many  schools,  such  as  comrrmnlty 
coUeges,  have  open  admission  p<^clss;  others 
do  not.  Admissions  offices  do  not  always  rec- 
ognize either  service  learnings  or  the  rela- 
tionship of  maturity  to  letumlng.  Many  vet- 
erans feel  that  their  experiences  In  the  mili- 
tary provide  as  important  a  background  to 
further  Bcho<^lng  as  formal  credit  courses.  A 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done  in  recog- 
nizing not  only  theee  learnings,  but  other 
life  experiences  that  mold  an  IndlrldnaL 

Contributing  to  their  difficulties  are  age 
and  the  maturing  nature  of  mlUtary  service. 
Veterans  reported  feeling  "alienated"  or  out 
of  place  on  coU^e  campuses.  Many  already 
have  families,  and  the  Inadequate  allow- 
ances Of  the  O.  I.  Bill  necessitate  a  Job.  FOr 
those  who  had  dlfllcultlea  In  school  befora 
they  wait  Into  service,  "keeplng-up"  Is  a 
major  task.  The  time  and  energy  Invested  In 
a  job  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  problsin. 

Another  Irritant  is  dealing  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy,  whether   the   VA,   other   federal 
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agencies,  or  eduoatlonal  institutions.  Veter- 
ans seek  a  more  personal  setup  for  coonset- 
ing  and  advloe  and  aastManoe  la  booBlaff, 
peceooal.  financial,  and  domestic  proMaoaa. 
Tbelr  queationing  attitude  toward  aotbotty 
also  means  that  they  an  far  less  t<der«Bt 
of  the  formal  prooeduras  concomitant  with 
traditional  education. 

Furthermore,  except  for  certain  iscdated 
veterans'  programs,  coUegee  have  tended  to 
Ignore  the  Vietnam  veteran.  The  AVO  Ooa- 
ferenoe  recommended  a  wider  choice  of  edu- 
cational Institutions,  with  greater  financial 
benefits  and  programs  and  curricula  that 
would  attract  the  Vietnam  veteran.  Also  spe- 
cial programs  should  be  set  up  allowing  the 
vetwans  to  make  up  the  educational  g^M 
withotU  using  up  the  O.  I.  benefits. 

Since  minority  and  dlaadraataged  veter- 
ans form  a  large  proportion  with  educational 
handlc^^)s,  new  and  Imaginative  programs 
are  needed  to  ovarcocne  their  difficulties. 
With  several  strikes  against  blm,  the  veteran 
must  have  the  feeling  that  what  he  Is  doing 
wlU  be  personally  satisfying  and  worthwhile. 
It  Is  doubly  hard  for  the  Black  who  mtist  feel 
that  he  Is  not  being  i>atronlzed. 

An  Inequity  in  the  preeent  O.  I.  Bin  con- 
cerns the  treatment  of  students  pursuing 
vocational  or  technical  poet-aeoondary  edu- 
cation. They  have  a  2fi  clock  hour  require- 
ment instead  of  the  12  credit  hour  require- 
ment for  fiUl  time  coUege  work  and  are 
limited  to  one  change  in  their  educational 
objective.  They  may  not  take  llbwal  arts  or 
elective  courses  not  immediately  germane 
to  their  occupational  goal.  A  significant  num- 
ber Is  suffering  from  theee  discriminatory 
clauses  of  the  Q.  I.  BUI. 

HaMDXcamD  vxtskams 

The  VA  estimates  that  10%  of  those  who 
suffered  Injuries  are  80-100%  disabled.  The 
problems  they  share  with  their  feUow  vet- 
erans are  oompotmded  by  this  handicap.  It  la 
clear  that  the  ambiguous  position  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  in  society  is  more  complex  for 
the  severely  disabled  veteran  because  the 
worthiness  of  the  cause  for  which  he  gave  so 
much  has  been  questioned. 

A  great  problem  facing  the  disabled  Is  em- 
ployment. Those  who  were  more  expoeed  to 
combat  came  from  the  sector  of  society  with 
the  fewest  skills  and  the  lowest  educational 
attainment.  These  are  the  men  who  relied  on 
physical  strength  in  their  occupational  roles 
in  civilian  life  and  are  doubly  handicapped 
when  they  seek  to  enter  the  job  market.  Por 
minority  disabled  veterans,  offered  Uttle  op- 
portunity when  whole,  the  problems  which 
must  be  faced  are  further  compUcated. 
dischaxob  fboblxks 

While  not  suffering  the  devastating  effect 
of  physical  or  mental  Injury,  the  men  and 
womAn  who  receive  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges are  handicapped  in  their  attempt  to 
resume  their  places  In  society.  Most  of  them 
have  not  committed  serious  crimes,  but  got 
into  trouble,  often  as  a  consequence  of  using 
alcohol  or  drugs,  or  both.  Others  suffered  dis- 
criminatory treatment,  went  AWOL  at  a  time 
of  stress,  or  went  berserk  m&rklng  time  the 
last  few  months  after  a  combat  tour  In  Viet- 
nam. Also  there  are  those  who  for  mental  or 
psychological  reasons  should  not  have  been 
Inducted  in  the  first  place.  Often  under  20 
years  old,  their  chief  character  defect  was 
Immaturity.  Many  waived  their  rights,  or  did 
not  know  their  rights  and  accepted  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge  to  get  out  fast  or  to 
avoid  the  greater  threat  of  a  court-martial. 

A  former  Judge  Advocate  has  remarked 
"the  administrative  discharge  system  aUows 
the  government  to  stigmatize  a  discharge 
carrying  all  the  legal  ramifications  of  a  court- 
martial  sentence,  without  providing  him  with 
the  protection  of  due  process  of  law  ...  It 
Is  entirely  possible  for  a  young  man  of  18 
years,  with  no  prior  record  of  involvement 
with  school,  Juvenile  or  police  authorities,  to 
be  discharged  from  the  military  against  his 
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wishes,  with  an  undesirable  discharge  under 
other  than  honoraMe  conditions,  baaed  solely 
on  the  unsworn  statement  of  a  confessed 
drug  pusher  who  Is  not  present  at  the  bear- 
ing." 

At  the  moment  when  the  aerrloeman  is  in 
trouble,  the  consequences  of  such  a  discharge 
do  not  occur  to  him.  nor  Is  It  always  pointed 
out.  After  leaving  service,  theee  veterans  are 
barred  from  veterans  benefits  including  hos- 
pital and  medloiU  care,  and  training  and  edu- 
cational programs.  AVO's  Legal  Aid  Program 
and  other  organisations  assisting  veterans 
have  learned  of  case  after  case  of  veterans 
functionally  handicapped  by  the  nature  of 
their  discharge. 

For  the  p>eriod  June.  1970-~June.  1971,  the 
Navy  awarded  88,406  discharges:  18%  for 
General,  Undesirable,  Bad  Oonduct.  and  Dis- 
honorable. In  1968,  only  14%  feU  into  these 
categories.  The  oomblned  services  in  1070 
have  39334  Administrative  Dtsohargee  for 
■■unfitness"  or  "unsultablllty"  whereas  3M2 
were  given  for  Misconduct.  Some  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Discharges  were  honorable  but 
were  coded  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  a  stigma 
which  prejudices  chances  of  employment.  The 
statistics  for  administrative  discharges  do  not 
reveal  how  many  honorable  discharges  were 
given  for  unfitness  and  unsultabUlty. 

Official  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1971 
show  that  93A%  of  the  B17.194  discbarges 
were  honorable,  whUe  6.2%  were  leas-than- 
honorable.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the 
honorable  discharges  carry  the  coding  stigma, 
nor  how  many  were  for  volunteers  or  draftees. 
Prom  the  numbers  of  veterans  who  come  to 
the  AVC  and  for  other  reports,  it  woiiid  seem 
that  the  problem  is  significantly  greater  than 
is  acknowledged  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

DBUOS 

No  discussion  of  the  returning  Vietnam 
veteran  can  Ignore  the  problem  of  drug  usage 
and  abuse  in  the  mUltary  services.  Colonel 
Stewart  Baker,  Department  of  the  Army,  has 
reported  that  in  the  spring  of  1970,  a  sudden 
Increase  In  the  supply  of  eaally  available 
heroin  In  Vietnam  heralded  a  drug  problem 
which  continues  as  the  nvunber  one  health 
problem  for  Army  personnel  in  Vietnam.  He 
also  reported  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
deaths  brought  on  by  drug  overdose  and  drug 
related  causee. 

The  armed  forces  announced  In  December, 
1970,  a  drug  "amnesty"  program,  which 
"guaranteed"  freedom  from  legal  jeopardy 
for  those  who  requested  medical  help  and 
committed  major  reeourcea  to  identification 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  drug  abusers  In  the 
Service.  A  test  used  in  the  new  program  to 
detect  heroin  In  the  urine  revealed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1971,  that  6J%  of  the  92.096  men 
tested  showed  a  positive  reaction. 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  how  many  men  have  actually  become  ad- 
dicted to  hard  drugs  whUe  In  mUitary  serv- 
ice, particularly  In  Vietnam.  Reports  from 
Europe  Indicate  that  drug  traffic  and  uaags 
there  have  also  taken  an  upward  turn.  Some 
veterans  who  saw  action  and  are  ex-addlcts 
have  sakl  that  half  to  three-quarters  of  their 
units  were  on  hard  drugs  during  combat  pe- 
riods— including  officers. 

At  Congressional  hearlnga,  the  former 
chief  of  Stanford  Psychiatric  Services  at  the 
Palo  Alto  VA  Hospital,  Dr.  Oeorge  Solomon, 
maintained  that  heroin  addiction  was  part 
of  the  broader  problem  of  psychiatric  casual- 
ties In  Vietnam  and  tiiat  the  low  rate  of 
such  casualties  cited  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  misleading.  Be  indicated  that 
very  few  of  theee  casualties  ever  came  to  psy- 
chiatric or  medical  attention  in  Vietnam; 
moet  came  to  VA  Ho^ltals  through  police. 
Over  half  of  50  random  psychiatric  admis- 
sions of  Vietnam  veterans  to  Palo  Alto  had 
a  drug  abuse  problem.  He  suggested  that 
heroin  was  being  iiaed  as  a  tranquillizer  by 
people  with  emotional  problems.  Other  mUl- 
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tary  payctaUtrlsts  corroborate  the  aerlouBneas 
of  drug  abuM  In  the  Serrlcea. 

The  oew  pollclee  of  Involuntary  testing  and 
detoxification  when  heroin  uaage  U  detected 
have  not  been  evaluated.  The  volunteer 
"amnesty"  progr..m  failed  because  drug 
users  feared  proaecutlon.  Veterans  have 
received  other-than-honorable  discharges 
even  though  they  voluntarily  turned  them- 
selves In  for  drug  usage,  and  such  veterans 
are  ineligible  for  medical  treatment  at  VA 
hospitals  except  on  an  emergency  basis. 

The  Department  of  Defense  ofBclally  en- 
courages veterans  to  seeic  changes  of  their 
discharges  U  drugs  are  Involved,  but  the 
burden  Is  on  the  veteran  to  make  formal 
application. 

Veterans  are  reluctant  to  turn  to  the  VA 
lor  help  and  have  requested  half-way  houses 
with  ex-addicu  having  a  prominent  role. 
Some  medical  authorities  see  them  as  a  more 
effective  way  of  approaching  the  addiction 
problem. 

At  a  hearing  on  his  veterans'  bill.  Senator 
Cranston  charged  that  the  VA  Is  only  scratch- 
ing the  surface.  He  estimates  that  there  are 
at  '.east  100,000  veteran  addicts,  and  the  VA's 
42  special  centers  are  tMatIng  only  5,600; 
that  at  least  60  such  centers  are  needed.  The 
Senator  urged  that  the  VA  offer  various  pro- 
grams, not  Just  methadone,  with  more  vet- 
eran ex-addlct  counsellors  and  more  realistic 
acceptance  regulations.  Also,  comprehensive 
follow-up  rehabilitation  services  should  be 
provided  and  could  be  provided  under  con- 
tract with  outside  agencies.  (AVC  testified 
to  this  at  the  June,  1971,  hearings.) 

It  is  both  tragic  and  ironic  that  veterans 
who  picked  up  the  habit  while  In  service, 
often  in  combat,  are  denied  medical  assist- 
ance from  the  government  which  placed  them 
in  these  situations. 

SMPLOTMXMT 

The  question  of  employment  ranks  high 
among  Vietnam  veterans'  concerns.  Poe  many 
it  is  the  key  focal  point  of  their  ret\um  to 
civilian  life.  During  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment, veterans'  unemployment  rate  is 
always  a  few  pomts  higher  than  that  of  the 
general  population.  Bureau  of  Labor  statist- 
ics confirm  this.  Age.  race,  and  type  of  serv- 
ice are  all  negative  factors  In  veterans' 
chances  at  jobs.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1971,  the  unemploymen&  rate  for  veterans 
20-24  years  of  age  was  13.4%;  aU  veterans, 
age  20-29.  averaged  8.5%.  Rates  for  non- 
white  minorities  were  considerably  higher, 
particularly  In  the  younger  age  brackets. 
Other  flgurea  cited  ranged  from  20%  to  30% 
for  veterans'  unemployment.  It  was  reported 
in  1973  that  veteran  xinemployment  also  per- 
sists longer.  About  34%  have  been  Job  seek- 
ers for  15  weeks  c*  more,  compared  with 
16%   In  1971. 

Nor  Is  It  certain  that  all  veterans  are  being 
measured  In  statistics  on  employment.  If 
they  do  not  attempt  to  get  unemployment 
benefits  or  contact  government  agencies  for 
assistance,  they  are  not  counted. 

Again.  In  Job  placement,  veterans  fare 
worse  than  non-veterans:  only  13%  of  the 
veterans  who  applied  at  employment  service 
offices  last  year  received  placement  In  any 
kind  of  Job. 

Society's  ambiguous  attitudes  towards  the 
veterans  have  made  their  employment  pros- 
pects dimmer.  Many  employers  are  leary  of 
hlnng  Vietnam  veterans  because  of  the  pub- 
licity on  the  drug  problem;  a  result  of  such 
mcldents  as  My  Lai  has  been  a  tendency  to 
view  all  veterans  as  irresponsible  killers.  The 
veterans  find  their  military  skills  are  not 
transferable  to  civilian  Jobs.  This  Is  especially 
true  for  the  Infantry  veterans  who  had  no 
sklUfl  and  little  education  to  begin  with.  They 
don't  have  any  hope  in  a  tight  Job  market. 
It  seems  Inconceivable  that  the  moat  pow- 
erful nation  In  the  world  will  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  potentially  explosive  situation 
of  large  numbers  of  demobilized  troops  who 
are  neither  employed  nor  In  school. 
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In  1970.  the  Prealdent  Indicated  an  aU-out 
nattonai  effort  under  way  to  help  veterans 
and  he  set  up  a  "Jobs  for  Veterans"  Com- 
mittee "In  a  massive  effort  to  fi^d  suitable 
employment  opportunities  for  the  coon  than 
one  mllUon  men  and  women  completing  mil- 
itary service  each  year."  No  statistics  are 
available  on  the  accompllslunents  of  the 
campaign. 

Job  PalTB  and  Job  Opportunity  Pairs  for 
veterans  have  been  sponsored  by  the  VA, 
and/or  the  Department  of  Labor,  often  with 
the  co-epoosorahlp  of  community  organiza- 
tions. The  overall  record  of  accomplishment 
is  poor. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  some  years 
ago,  tnltlsrted  "Project  Transition"  to  give 
servicemen,  during  the  last  few  months  of 
their  tour,  opportunities  to  acquire  skills 
find  technical  training  directly  applicable  to 
jobs.  A  number  of  manufacturers  and  busl- 
neases  cooperated  with  the  Department.  The 
program  depended  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Installations  In 
encouraging  their  men  and  working  with 
Project  Transition  officers.  Since  no  strong 
directive  ever  came  from  the  Military  De- 
partments gl'vlng  the  project  high  priority, 
real  cooperation  -was  not  forthcoming,  nor 
did  the  buslneas  sector  push  its  resources. 
(There  have  been  some  Isolated  success 
stories.)  In  a  recent  survey  of  80  firms  asked 
about  the  project,  58  bad  never  heard  of  it. 
The  Department  of  Defense's  efforts  are  the 
only  noticeable  efforts  made  toward  improv- 
ing the  employablllty  of  veterans.  'Without 
cooperation  and  active  support  from  all  areas 
and  levels  of  government,  and  from  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  United  States,  the  gestures  of 
any  single  agency  are  meanlnglees. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  legislation  designed  to  assist 
Vietnam  veterans  has  been  enacted  In  the 
last  two  years,  and  agencies  like  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation have  initiated  new  programs  recently, 
the  veterans  atUl  feel  cheated  and  have  called 
for  parity  of  benefits  with  those  of  'World 
War  II.  They  want  Increased  allowanoee,  ad- 
vance payment,  loan  programs,  work-study 
arrangements,  outreach  and  counseling  serv- 
ices, and  additional  Innovative  education 
measures.  They  want  to  be  consulted  in  the 
formation  and  design  of  relevant  programs, 
and  to  be  Involved  In  the  delivery  of  services. 
There  seems  to  be  a  trend  away  from  join- 
ing traditional  veteran  organizations.  This 
oould  be  a  wish  not  to  be  Identified  as  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  with  the  feeling  that  these 
organizations  are  remote  from  their  Interests 
and  perceptions.  Veterans  clubs  have  ap- 
peared on  many  campuses,  and  some  have 
affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Veterans  which  Is  concerned  with 
promoting  more  adequate  benefits  for  vet- 
erans in  school.  The  other  organization  which 
came  out  of  this  war,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War,  has  one  major  objective — 
ending  the  war.  Both  groups  have  been  es- 
sentially one-Issue  oriented.  What  their  fu- 
ture Is.  once  the  Issue  Is  resolved,  cannot  be 
predicted. 

Government  programs  and  institutions 
supposedly  serving  the  veterans  have  been 
the  chief  target  of  the  veterans"  bitterness. 
Prom  the  findings  of  the  1972  AVC  Confer- 
ence and  from  the  vle'wpolnts  expressed  by 
veterans  In  other  conferences  and  hearings, 
a  large  number  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  are 
eager  to  take  part  In  the  established  educa- 
tional and  emplojrment  institutions,  and  are 
anxious  for  realistic  opportunities  to  do  so. 
They  are  looking  for  more  choices,  more  di- 
versity, a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  tangles; 
for  a  strong  sense  of  personal  'worth  and 
Identity.  Among  those  veterans  not  being 
reached  by  existing  programs,  many  may 
find  more  comfortable  and  convenient  non- 
tradltlonal  frameworks  of  education  and 
training.  More  flexible  ways  of  carrying  out 
the  education  process  should  be  available; 
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nev  programs,  either  legislative  or  private, 
should  be  encouraged  to  stimulate  diversity 
and  Innovation.  Some  veterans  have  called 
for  a  similar  plurality  of  options  and  direc- 
tion in  the  occupational  'world. 

Important  questions  must  concern  the  na- 
tion if  the  Vietnam  veterans  are  not  to  be 
another  "problem"  group  within  our  society, 
a  generation  of  "wasted  men." 

Although  the  unique  configuration  of  cir- 
cumstances has  created  a  "new  veteran"  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  his  predecessor, 
both  the  Vietnam  veteran  and  society  are  at 
the  same  crossroads  that  characterized  the 
return  of  the  cltlzsn-soldler  at  other  times 
In  history. 


SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or    WTOMINO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MoOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Senator  B.  Everitt  Jordan,  who  has 
served  this  body  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion and  is  now  ending  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service  with 
the  expiration  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Senator  Jordan  has  served  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  his  Nation  very 
well.  He  has  been  an  aggressive  and  ef- 
fective advocate  of  programs  of  immense 
benefit  to  this  country.  As  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committees,  Senator  Jordan 
has  been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  legislation  which  has  proven  effective 
in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Hard  work,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
dedication  to  his  duties  mark  Senator 
Jordan's  public  career.  His  decisions 
were  arrived  at  only  after  thoroughly 
exploring  the  issues. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  Senator  Jor- 
dan operated  with  a  wisdom  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  this,  in  turn, 
aided  this  body  in  being  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  this  coimtry. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  view  the  con- 
clusion of  Everett  Jordan's  career.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  wish  him  the  best  in 
future  years. 


CO-OP  CITY  GROUP  RESPONDS  TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NXW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task 
of  cleaning  up  and  preserving  our  en- 
vironment is  going  to  require,  in  addition 
to  soimd  Federal  programs,  the  Indi'vid- 
ual  attention  and  cooperation  of  every 
American  citizen  in  every  community  in 
this  land.  A  group  of  citizens  in  the 
Bronx,  organized  as  the  Environment 
Action  Committee — EAC — of  Co-op  City, 
are  doing  a  particularly  energetic  and 
excellent  job  of  stimulating  local  interest 
and  action  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
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environment.  Their  local  program  could 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  local 
groups,  and  I  take  pride  In  commending 
all  the  members  and  leaders  of  the  EAC 
and  I  submit  for  the  record  a  report  of 
this  organization's  recant  activities  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hertzberg: 

EAC  Looks  ax  Pxocrxss 
(By  Harry  Hertzberg) 
The  Environment  Action  Committee  of 
Co-op  City  celebrated  Its  second  birthday  on 
April  30th.  and  looked  ahead  to  many  more 
years  of  progress  and  service  to  the  Co-op 
City  community.  It  la  more  than  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  inform  you  of  the  actions  and 
accomplishments  of  your  EAC. 

The  Environment  Action  Committee  is 
composed  of  foxir  major  subcommittees  and 
many  temporary  Ad  Hoc  subcommittees.  The 
permanent  standing  suboommlttees  are: 
Nolae,  Solid  Waste,  Arts  Projects,  and  Fund 
Raising.  At  this  time,  the  Ad  Hoc  subcom- 
mittees are:  Pelham  Bay  Dump,  Nuclear 
Power,  and  Cons-umerlsm. 

The  Noise  Pollution  subcommittee  has 
been  chaired  for  the  past  year  by  Ira  Pers 
who  has  done  a  tremendous  job.  Mr.  Pers 
has  just  been  elected  cochalrman  of  the  EAC, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  Ms.  Alyse  VITeltz,  a 
capable  and  dedicated  environmentalist.  The 
problem  of  tugboat  noise  on  the  Hutchinson 
River  has  plagued  many  cooperators  In  build- 
ings facing  the  waterfront.  Correspondence 
has  been  extensive  with  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard,  and  with  Congressman's  Blaggl's  of- 
fice, which  have  both  been  working  on  this 
problem.  'We  have  received  word  that  there 
are  many  avenues  by  which  we  may  ap- 
proach this  problem.  InstaUlng  two-way  radio 
equipment  In  every  boat  and  on  every 
bridge;  limiting  the  number  of  "tools"  that 
any  vessel  may  give;  limiting  night  use  of 
the  bridge  and  re-routing  the  sea  traffic 
away  from  this  bridge  have  been  suggested. 
A  feasible  solution  should  be  forthcoming 
very  shortly. 

The  problem  of  noise  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Thru  way  has  still  not  been  resolved. 
The  only  realistic  solution  to  this  problem 
is  that  trees  be  planted  along  the  Thruway. 
Trees  produce  a  sound-mufQlng  effect,  and 
thus,  the  sound  would  be  absorbed  and  not 
heard  In  the  apartments.  Hie  next  problem 
In  the  area  of  noise  Is  that  of  sound  trucks, 
especially  political  sound  trucks.  For  the 
recent  primary  campaign,  the  EAC  issued  an 
order  that  no  sound  trucks  be  allowed  in 
Co-op  City.  This  resolution  was  followed  in 
good  faith  by  most  of  the  politicians  cam- 
paigning for  office,  and  there  was  only  one 
serious  offender  who  showed  his  contempt 
for  the  environment  by  blasting  his  sound 
truck  all  day  In  Co-op  City  on  several  occa- 
sions. Otherwise,  we  were  pretty  effective  In 
keeping  out  the  noise. 

The  Solid  Waste  subcommittee  has  been 
the  EAC's  busiest  one.  This  subcommittee 
was  engaged  In  an  can-recycling  program  for 
the  most  part  of  1970  and  1971.  The  response 
of  the  cooperators  'was  so  enormous  that  we 
soon  found  ourselves  overloaded  with  cans. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  securing 
adequate  pick-up  accommodations  for  this 
program,  and  regrettably,  we  had  to  stop  this 
program  last  summer.  We  are  now  working 
on  some  ideas  to  revive  this  program,  and  will 
pass  along  Information  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  subcommittee  was  also  involved  In 
the  recent  primary  election.  In  trying  to 
remove  the  p>03ters  and  leaflets  that  all  the 
candidates  paste  up  and  hand  out.  We  were 
responsible  for  the  removal  of  over  1.000 
campaign  {xisters  from  the  lampoets  of 
Co-op  City,  and  also  did  a  most  successful  job 
In  getting  most  of  the  candidates  to  clean 
up  any  of  their  literature  that  was  dropped 
on  Co-op  City  property.  The  Solid  Waste 
Subcommittee  has  been  chaired  by  Kenneth 
Newman  for  the  past  year,  and  Ken  has  done 
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remarkable  work  In  handling  one  of  the 
toughest  environmental  jobs  In  this  com- 
munity. 

The  Arts  ftojects  subootnmlttee  of  the  SAC 
is  headed  by  Mrs.  Environmentalist  herself. 
Arllne  Greene.  Arllne  has  been  the  creative 
mind  behind  the  two  EAC  Ecology  Pklrs. 
Arllne  has  also  given  much  promlaeBoe  to 
Co-op  City  by  setting  up  an  EAO  exhibit  In 
last  year's  Bronx  Day  celebration.  Mis. 
Greene's  most  recent  project  has  been  the 
signs  that  you  might  see  on  the  cash  registers 
of  the  Co-op  Supermarket.  These  signs  tell 
aU  consumers  to  reuse  their  paper  bags,  as  It 
so  eloquently  says:  'You  cant  plant  a  bag 
and  grow  a  tree  I" 

The  Fund  Ralslzig  subcommittee  is  chaired 
by  Keven  Pecker,  tressurer  of  the  EAC.  Keven 
has  run  many  low-keyed  fund-raising  efforts, 
which  includes  our  ongoing  membership 
drive.  Membership  in  the  EAO  Is  J'ust  t3  per 
person  per  year,  and  the  EAC  desperately 
needs  this  money  for  printing,  malllixg,  and 
subcommittee  expenses.  Since  all  EAC  work  Is 
voluntary,  the  dues  go  directly  Into  helping 
the  environment. 

The  Pelham  Bay  Dump  Ad  Hoc  subcommit- 
tee l3  doing  much  work  In  hopes  of  ending 
the  horrible  conditions  there.  We  are  backed 
up  In  our  efforts  by  a  number  of  other  major 
community  groups.  We  have  had  a  mass 
petitioning  campaign,  and  we  now  have  over 
3,600  signatures.  We  have  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Assemblyman  Hochberg,  Congressmen 
Scheuer  and  Bingham,  Councilman  Ryan, 
and  have  received  assurances  that  these  per- 
sons will  help  ua  In  any  action  we  take 
against  the  diunp.  As  soon  as  we  have  arrived 
at  our  final  course  of  action,  a  special  meeting 
will  be  held  In  Section  5  for  the  information 
of  the  residents  who  are  plagued  by  the 
dump. 

The  Nuclear  Power  subcommittee  has  been 
working  very  closely  with  the  CLEAN  group 
In  New  Rochelle,  which  opposes  the  creation 
of  a  Nuclear  power  plant  on  David's  Island 
which  Is  only  two  miles  from  Co-op  City. 
EAC  chairman  Hertzberg  has  testified  at  New 
Rochelle  City  Council  hearings,  and  last 
word  from  Con  Ed  is  that  they  are  not  plan- 
ning to  build  on  that  site  for  some  time 
now,  which  we  believe,  can  be  attributed  to 
all  the  community  opi>oeltlon  thsy  have  run 
into. 

The  EAC  also  set  a  precedent  by  running  a 
slate  of  candidates  for  office  on  the  Consum- 
er Society  Board  of  Directors.  Since  environ- 
ment and  consumerism  go  hand-ln-hand, 
the  EAC  felt  that  we  should  have  a  positive 
Input  on  the  Board  of  the  Society.  The  nod 
was  given  to  Joseph  Kahane.  Arllne  Greene, 
Essie  Morrts.  and  Art  Plutzer.  It  was  heart- 
ening to  see  that  the  cooperators  do  care 
about  the  environment,  and  swept  our  slate 
Into  office.  Greene.  Kahane,  and  Plutser  are 
serving  three -year  terms,  while  Morris  is 
serving  a  one-year  term.  Now  all  environ- 
mentalists In  the  community  can  take  heart, 
knowing  that  there  are  people  fighting  for 
you  In  the  area  of  consumerism. 

Much  credit  also  goes  to  Harvey  Silver- 
man. EAC  co-chairman,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  committee,  for  his  devoted 
work  to  the  organization.  Harvey  has  been 
a  driving  force  on  the  EAC,  and  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  workings  of  this  committee. 
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clal  tribute  to  a  coUeacne  who,  although 
with  us  for  too  brlri  a  period  of  time, 
gained  the  admiratioa  and  respect  of  us 
alL  I  am  speaUng  of  Mrs.  Si.ainx  EId- 
WAROS  of  Louialana. 

Mrs.  EowAtss  came  to  this  body  aa-a 
reault  of  a  tragedy — the  death  of  our  be- 
loved friend  and  colles^ue,  Senator  Allen 
Ellender.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
Mrs.  Edwards  to  merely  assume  the  role 
of  finishing  out  the  term  of  Senator  Bl- 
lender,  who  was  up  for  reelection  this 
year.  Nobody  would  have  faulted  her  if 
she  had  chosen  to  do  so.  However.  Mrs. 
Edwards  accepted  her  appointment  in  a 
very  serious  manner.  She  worked  hard 
and  diligently  for  her  Louisiana  constit- 
uency. She  learned  the  ropes  very 
quickly. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  Mrs.  Ed'wards  was 
very  conscientious  in  her  temporary  du- 
ties in  the  Nation's  Capitol.  We  were  very 
fortunate  to  be  associated  with  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards and  I  know  that  manj*  of  us  regret 
that  she  will  not  be  serving  with  us,  at 
least  not  in  the  near  future. 

She  briefly  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  a 
man  whose  career  was  marked  by  dedi- 
cation, hard  work,  and  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  to  his  State  and  Nation.  Mrs. 
Edwards  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of 
Senator  Ellender.  She  will  be  missed 
when  the  93d  Congress  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary. 


BUSINESS  FRAUD  AND  EMBEZZLE- 
MENT SEMINAR 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ELAINE  EDWARDS 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WTOJXING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  spe- 


HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or    NZVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdan,  October  18,  197Z 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  every  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  is  aware  of  the 
efforts  that  the  COTigress  exerts  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  business  losses  from 
crime.  In  doing  this,  our  concern  Is  not 
just  for  business,  but  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

All  of  us  condemn  the  airplane  hi- 
jacker, the  robber,  the  burgljur,  or  the 
vandal.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  of- 
fender, often  of  the  white-collar  variety, 
who  does  not  get  as  much  attention  as  he 
deserves.  This  criminal  commits  fraud 
or  embezzlement.  This  criminality  is 
particulaxly  objectionable  to  moral  .sensi- 
bilities because  the  offender  operates 
with  intelligence  and  often  from  a  posi- 
tion of  trust.  Generally,  he  does  not  need 
to  be  dishonest  in  the  sense  of  wanting 
food  or  money  to  live. 

When  Gulliver  was  traveling  throu^ 
the  land  of  the  Lilliputians,  he  found 
that  fraud  was  a  greater  crime  than  theft 
there.  In  Swift's  novel,  theft  was  seldom 
punished  by  death  since  "care  and  vigi- 
lance, with  a  very  common  understand- 
ing, may  preserve  a  man's  goods  from 
theft,  but  honesty  has  no  defense  against 
superior  cunning." 

Fraud  and  embezzlement  are  tough 
categories  of  crime  to  deal  with,  and  be- 
caiise  of  this  the  leadership  of  private 
Industry,  institutions,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  tending  to  overlook  the  need  for 
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safeguards  In  this  tu-ea  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. The  business  tbat  taJces  elaborate 
precautions  against  the  loss  of  merchac- 
disa,  for  example,  may  fall  to  assure  Itself 
that  It  does  not  routinely  pay  false  In- 
voices generated  by  a  dishonest  supplier 
and  apixx>ved  for  payment  by  a  collusive 
emplojwe. 

The  fact  Is  that  some  industries  must 
bear  losses  from  fraud  and  embezzlement 
that  aure  several  times  higher  than  losses 
from  "'ordinary  crime,"  that  Is.  robbery, 
burglary,  shoplifting,  and  vandalism. 
There  Is,  furthermore,  a  direct  impact 
on  the  community.  Bankrupt  businesses 
and  failed  banks  create  unemployment, 
additional  costs  for  government,  burden 
for  Insurance  carriers  and  underwriters 
all  of  which  erode  public  trust  in  private 
enterprises,  institutions,  and  govern- 
ment. 

To  date  there  Is  no  book  or  tndnlng 
session  to  educate  management  on  the 
ways  fraud  and  embezzlement  are  prac- 
ticed most  effectively  these  days.  That 
is  why  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
to  Icnow  of  an  unprecedented  seminar  to 
be  held  this  January  15  and  16  at  New 
York  City's  Plaza  Hotel,  the  "First  In- 
ternational Seminar  for  the  Detection 
and  Prevention  of  Fraud  and  Embezzle- 
ment." 

The  seminar  plans  to  bring  together 
for  the  first  time  administrative  man- 
agers plus  representatives  from  psychi- 
atry, insurance,  management  and  psy- 
chiatry consulting,  and  government  to 
focus  on  the  controls  needed  now  and  in 
the  future  by  commerce  and  industry  to 
minimize  these  types  of  loss.  The  semi- 
nar is  sponsored  by  Security  Letter.  475 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  I  believe 
sessions  of  this  t3T>e  help  to  foc\is  in- 
terest on  a  problem'  apparently  becom- 
ing Increasingly  difficult  in  otir  business 
world. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY 
COMMITTEE  SUMMARY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AtazotfA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVKS 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
92d  Congress,  meetings  of  the  House  Re- 
publican policy  committee  provided  an 
opportunity  for  thorough  discussion  of 
pending  legislation  by  a  broad-based 
representation  of  the  House  Republican 
membership.  Policy  statements  adopted 
by  the  committee  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  converging  Republican  sup- 
port of  sound  legislation  and  in  fostering 
the  broculest  possible  public  understand- 
ing of  Republican  legislative  postures. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  23  meetings  of 
the  committee  were  held;  20  policy  state- 
ments were  adopted.  In  the  19  instances 
in  which  floor  action  reflected  Repub- 
lican response  to  policy  committee  rec- 
ommendations, 83  percent  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  voted  in  agreement. 

Present  members  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee are  as  follows: 
List  or  Hottss  Bxpttblican  Polict  CouMrrrKz 
Mkmbsks 

Jobn  J.  Rbodas,  Chairman;  Oerald  R.  Ford, 
Leelto  O.  Arvnds,  John  B.  Anderson,  Samuel 
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L.  Oevlne.  Jack  Edwards.  Barber  B.  Coxtable, 
Jr.,  Bob  WUaon.  H.  Allen  Smith. 

Charles  M.  Teague,  Page  Belcher,  James 
Haryey.  James  T.  Broyhlil,  John  Kyi,  Delbert 
L.  Latta,  Peter  H.  B.  FrellnghuysMi,  Marvin 
L.  Sseh,  John  T.  Myers. 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr., 
Jolm  W.  Byrnes.  WlUtam  L.  Springer.  Albeit 
W;  Johnson,  Thomas  M.  Pell^,  Jamea  R. 
Orover,  Jr.,  Robert  Price,  J.  William  Stanton, 
Alexander  Plmle. 

Pour  Members,  Robkht  J.  Corbett, 
RoBxai  T.  Stafford,  Richard  H.  Pofl, 
and  Hbucan  T.  Schnexbku  served  for  a 

portion  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Summaries  of  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee  statements  and  Repub- 
lican floor  votes  in  support  of  committee 
recommendations  are  as  follows : 
HotrsB  RBFTTBUCAir  PoucT  COMMTrrKx  Statk- 

MZNTS  AND  PLOOB  VOTKS.  9SD  CONCBCM 

roar  skssoon 

L  Supported  the  passage  of  HH.  6fi31. 
Amwndlng  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  19fl7. 

Extended  the  draft  for  two  years,  increased 
military  pay,  dropp>ed  student  deferments  and 
authorized  military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  73. 

Passed:  April  1, 1971. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas.  147;  Nays,  IB. 

Percentage:  91%. 

H.  Opposed  the  passage  of  H.B.  3013,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  and 
urged  the  adc^tlon  of  the  Esch  Amendment. 

Substituted  an  Administration-supported 
manpower  revenue-sharing  program  provid- 
ing $500  million  upon  enactment  (for  fiscal 
1972)  and  92  billion  during  fiscal  1972  for 
manpower  training. 

Rejected:   June  2,  1971. 

Republican  Vote:  Teas,  159;  Nays,  fl. 

Percentage:  96%. 

m.  Supported  President  Nixon's  all-out 
assault  on  the  menace  of  drug  abuse,  and 
urged  the  Immediate  passage  of  his  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  supplement  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

H3. 12089.  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Cre- 
ated a  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug  Ahiise 
Prevention  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  which  would  coordinate  drug  abuse 
prevention  programs  of  all  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  except  those  In  the  law 
enforcement  field. 

Passed:  February  3,  1972. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas,  162;  Nays.  0. 

Percentage:  100%. 

IV.  Supported  the  passage  of  HJl.  1,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971. 

Increased  Social  Security  benefits  and 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  assistance  programs 
for  the  needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled  and 
disabled  and  established  a  national  family 
assistance  program  for  incapacitated  or  xm- 
employable  adults. 

Passed :  June  22,  1971. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas.  112;  Nays  64. 

Percentage:  94%. 

V.  Demanded  that  immediate  attention  of 
the  Congress  be  given  to  the  forward-looking 
and  progressive  domestic  legislative  proposals 
of  President  Nixon. 

VI.  Urged  the  Immediate  consideration  and 
passage  of  HJl.  9727,  a  bUl  to  control  the 
dumping  of  harmful  waste  materials  into 
America's  coastal  and  offshore  waters. 

Established  controls  over  the  diunpUig  of 
waste  materials  in  the  oceans  and  set  up  a 
marine  sanctuaries  program  In  the  Conmierce 
Department. 

Passed:  September  9,  1971. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas,  127;  Nays,  1. 

Percentage:  99%. 

Vn.  Supported  the  passage  of  HJl.  8432,  as 
amended,  the  Emergency  Loan  Quarantee 
Act. 

Authorized  a  federal  gpuarantee  of  bank 
loans  for  falling  major  businesses. 
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Fasssd:  July  30.  1071. 

Republican  vote:  Yeas,  90;  Nays,  00. 

Percentage:  00%. 

vm.  Urged  the  enactment  of  HJt.  9247,  a 
substitute  for  HJl.  1746. 

Provided  authority  tar  the  Eqnal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  bring  suit 
against  recalcitrant,  discriminatory  employ, 
ers  In  federal  court. 

Adopted:  September  16.  1971. 

Republican  vote:  Yeas,  181;  Nays,  29. 

Percentage:  32%. 

IX.  Supported  deferral  of  federal  employees 
wage  Increases. 

H.  Res.  596  vetoed  President  Nixon's  alter- 
native federal  pay  plan  ordering  scheduled 
salary  Increases  for  federal  employees  delayed 
untU  July  1.  1972. 

Rejected:  October  4,  1971. 

Republican  vote :  Yeas,  16;  Nays,  148. 

Percentage:  90%. 

X.  Supported  passage  of  HJl.  9166,  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  $77,200,000  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Amendment  to  committee  bUI  cutting  the 
overall  authorizations  by  $27  million  to  $50,- 
200,000. 

Rejected:  September  23,  1971. 

Republican  vote:  Yeas,  03;  Nays,  86. 

Percentage  58%. 

XI.  Supported  the  passage  of  HJl.  10947, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

Reduced  federal  Individual  and  business 
taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  estab- 
lished a  federal  presidential  election  cam> 
palgn  fund  effective  in  1973. 

Approved:  October  6.  1971  by  voice  vote. 

Conference  repcx't  adopted:  December  9. 
1971. 

Beputilican  vote:  Yeas,  168;  Nays,  9. 

Percentage:  96%. 

Xn.  Urged  the  enactment  of  HJl.  10729. 
the  Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of 
1971. 

Revised  federal  pesticide  statutee. 

Passed:  Noveml>er  9,  1971. 

Republican  vote:  Yeas.  139;  Nays,  6. 

Percentage:  96%. 

SECOND   SKSaiON 

I.  urged  immediate  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  H.J.  Res.  1025,  to  provide  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  the  Weet  Coast  dock  strike. 

To  end  the  West  Coast  dock  strike  and  to 
resolve  the  contract  dispute  by  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Passed :  February  9,  1972. 

Republican  vote:  Yeas,  139;  Nays,  10. 

Percentage:  93%. 

n.  Supported  the  passage  of  HJl.  11021,  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 

TO  control  the  emission  of  noise  detri- 
mental to  the  human  environment  by  pro- 
viding for  coordination  of  federal  programs 
and  Identification  of  major  noise  sources  and 
authorizing  the  setting  of  standards  for,  and 
research  and  testing  of  new  products. 

Passed:  February  29,  1972. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas,  153;  Nays,  8. 

Percentage  96  % . 

ni.  Supported  the  passage  of  HJl.  11896, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Provided  a  $24.6  billion  program  to  clean 
up  the  nation's  waters,  eliminates  pollut&nt 
dischargee,  builds  new  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants  and  establishes  a  federal-state 
discharge  permit  program. 

Passed:  March  29,  1972. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas,  156;  Nays,  11, 

Percentage:  93%. 

rv.  Opposed  the  passage  of  HJl.  12202, 
providing  for  Increased  Oovernment  contri- 
butions under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program. 

Increased  the  federal  government's  share 
of  the  costs  of  health  Insiirance  premiums 
for  federal  employees,  including  T33.  Postal 
Service  workers,  to  55  percent  from  40  per- 
cent In  1972 — with  an  additional  5  percent 
Increase  each  year  through  1976,  at  which 
time  the  federal  government  payment  would 
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KMcti  76  percent  of  the  total  cost — and  ex- 
tending health  benefit  coverage  to  Include 
unmarried  dependent  children  over  the  age 
of  22  who  are  full-time  students. 

Passed:  April  27,  1972. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas,  66;  Nays,  89. 

Pwcentage:  58%. 

V.  Supported  the  passage  of  HJl.  14370, 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972. 

Provided  assistance  payments  totalling 
$39.6  blUlon  over  five  years  to  states  and  local 
governments  for  high-priority  expenditures, 
encouraging  states  to  broaden  their  tax  sys- 
tems and  authorizing  federal  coUection  of 
state  personal  Income  taxes. 

Passed :  Jime  22, 1972. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas,  122;  Nays,  42. 

Percentage:  75%. 

VI.  Opposed  the  passage  of  H.R.  7180,  the 
Pair  Lahor  Standards  Amendments  of  1971. 
and  urged  the  enactment  of  HS,.  14104,  a 
substitute  therefor,  amended  to  extend  the 
minimum  wage  Increcues  by  steps. 

Amended  substitute  amended  tha  F&lr 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  raise  the 
hourly  wage  floor  for  most  non- agricultural 
workers  covered  under  the  Act  to  $1.80  In 
1972  and  $2  the  following  year  from  $1.60 
under  existing  law. 

Passed:  May  11, 1972. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas,  148;  Nays,  20. 

Percentage:  89%. 

vn.  Supported  the  passage  of  H.R.  13366, 
the  Cyclamates  Indemnification  Bill. 

Permitted  domeetlc  food  growers,  manu- 
facturers, packers  and  distributors  to  sue 
the  federal  government  for  payment  of  losses 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  1969  bcui  on 
cyclamates — an  artificial  sweetener. 

Passed:  July  24,  1972. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas,  88;  Nays,  64. 

Percentage:  67%. 

vm.  Urged  the  passage  of  HA.  16810,  the 
public  debt  limitation. 

Authorized  a  temporary  Increcwe  to  $466 
billion  In  the  public  debt  limit,  placed  a  $260 
billion  limitation  on  expenditures  and  n»t 
lending  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  granted  to 
the  President  budget-cutting  authortty  to 
enforce  the  limitation. 

Passed:  October  10,  1972. 

Republican  Vote:  Yeas.  141;  Nays,  21. 

Percentage:  87%. 


WHY  WE  MUST  GET  BACK  ON  THE 
TRACKS 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nrouNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  eloquent  article  by  Lewis 
Mumford  entitled  "Why  We  Must  Oet 
Back  on  the  Tracks."  Mr.  Mumford  sets 
out  with  refreshing  clarity  the  mess  we 
have  created  for  ourselves  In  oiir  single- 
minded  fixation  with  the  automobile  as 
the  sole  means  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion. Where  the  automobile  was  once 
a  convenient  and  pleasant  means  of 
transportation,  today  It  all  too  often 
brings  aggravation,  congestion,  environ- 
mental disaster,  and  a  heavy  toll  of  fatal 
accidents.  The  automcHoile  was  once  an 
alternative  mode  of  transportation;  It  Is 
today  In  many  places  the  oiily  form  of 
transportation.  We  have  lost  Its  benefits 
by  f  aUlng  to  treat  It  In  proper  balance 
with  other  modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Mumford  delineates  the  proper 
role  of  the  railroad  in  our  passenger 
transportation  system  and  suggests  a  se- 
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rles  of  steps  by  which  we  can  return  to  a 
rational  view  of  railroads  as  a  means  for 
passenger  transportation. 

I  a&k  imanlmous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached article  be  printed  In  the  Ricoxs 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

ORi),  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star  and  DaUy  News. 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  23.  1972] 

Wht  Wb  MnsT  Obt  Back  on  thx  TKacxb 

(By  Lewis  Mimiford) 

When  trains  began  vanishing  In  America, 
people  blithely  assvmied  that  the  btis,  the 
truck,  the  plane,  and  the  private  car  could 
perform  all  of  the  railroad's  specialized  func- 
tions and  could  do  a  better  Job  as  well.  Only 
now  have  we  begun  to  recognize  the  appaUlng 
results. 

By  shifting  the  main  burden  of  transpor- 
tation to  cars  and  trucks,  we  liave  extrav- 
agantly multiplied  the  number  of  velilcles 
in  constant  operation,  decreased  their  speed, 
wasted  time,  money  and  petroleiun,  slowed 
freight  and  mall  deliveries,  and  Increased 
human  tensions.  Meantime,  we  have  niilll- 
fled  the  shorter  work  week — and  the 
promised  gain  In  leisure — by  spending  more 
hours  In  monotonous  dally  travel,  under 
conditions  highly  Inimical  to  tiealth. 

This  Is  locomotor  ataxia,  a  fatal  disease. 
Already  the  creeping  paralysis  has  set-  In: 
congested  airports,  delayed  landings  and  de- 
p>artures,  stalled  expressways,  choked  streets, 
clotted  parking  lots,  lethal  smog — all  these 
are  early  warnings  of  far  more  serious  break- 
downs ahead. 

Motoring  was  once  a  psychological  stimu- 
lus and  recreation:  in  urban  areas  it  Is  no 
longer  even  a  convenience.  People  who  liave 
to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  to  find  a 
single  parking  space — if  tliey  are  lucky — can 
hardly  boast  of  "door  to  door"  transporta- 
tion. So  much  for  free  movement  and  epeedl 

No  one  has  summed  up  this  situation  bet- 
ter than  Qov.  William  Cahlll  of  New  Jersey, 
a  state  that  is  one  of  tlM  chief  victims  of 
lopsided  highway  modernization.  "We  are 
choking,"  he  observe  lately,  "We  are  chok- 
ing," he  observed  l&tely,  "on  the  fumes  of  our 
own  exhaust.  We  are  spending  literally  mil- 
lions of  unproductive  hours  examining  the 
biunpers  of  our  neighbors'  cars,  and  we  staiul 
immobilized,  waiting  for  trains  that  never 
arrive.  The  time  has  come  to  say  "Enoughl" 

By  rights,  this  outcry  should  come  mainly 
from  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  crippled,  tb* 
sick,  and  the  many  people  with  defective 
eyesight  who  cannot  or  should  not  drive 
motorcars.  It  should  also  come  from  the 
poor,  who  have  neither  private  nor  pubUo 
vehicles  to  carry  them  to  work. 

Even  in  cities,  these  groups  have  become 
"shut-ins"  through  the  abandonment  of  pub- 
lic traosportation.  They  must  now  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  charity  of  their 
neighbors  and  relatives  for  occasional  trans- 
portation. Their  pathetic  voice  lias  still  to 
be  heard. 

But  thoee  who  most  unmistakably  iiave 
had  enough  are  tiie  motorists  who  com- 
mute daily  to  the  dty.  More  and  more,  they 
recognize  that  the  expressway  has  become  a 
creepway. 

WHAT  WB  LOST 

To  understand  aU  the  working  parts  that 
that  must  be  restored  or  freshly  Invented  to 
create  a  balanced  transportation  system,  let 
us  first  take  a  look  at  what  we  have  lost.  This 
l3  all  the  more  necessary  because  people  bom 
since  1930  have  no  notion  of  the  central 
role  of  the  railroad  or  what  a  wonderful 
sense  of  freedom  It  gave  the  Indlrldnal 
traveler. 

Between  1920  and  1940  the  United  States 
still  bAd  one  of  the  best  passenger  services, 
both  regional  and  national,  on  the  planet. 
Contrary  to  the  Illusions  of  short-sighted 
railroad  executives,  tliese  pkassenger  services, 
because  of  the  urban  concentrations  they 
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made  poeslble,  were  the  essential  underpin- 
ning of  profitable  freight  and  expreea  oper- 
ations. 

During  this  period  the  railroads,  ttioni^ 
badly  handicapped  by  their  own  bureaucratic 
procedures  and  Inflexible  trade-union  regu- 
tlons.  Instituted  many  vital   improvements. 

While  some  of  the  local  purtm  o{  the  rail 
system  were  prematurely  abandoned  after 
1920,  no  heavy  damage  had  yet  been  done. 
The  abandonment  of  the  electric  trolley  net- 
work and  local  steam  railroads  was  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  extensive  use  of  the 
family  auto  and  the  motor  bus. 

At  the  same  time,  newly  surfaced  rural 
roads  and  parkways  opened  up  many  lieau- 
tlful  landscapes  and  picnic  areas.  The  whole 
transportation  system  was  actuaUy  Improved 
by  the  motorcar,  not  yet  devastated  by  it. 

Meanwtiile  the  railroads  themselvee  had 
Initiated  various  overdue  technological  im- 
provements. The  more  progressive  railroads 
electrified  both  their  surburban  lines  »rwfj 
their  long-distance  routes,  as  between  New 
Haven  and  Washington.  They  introduced 
streamlining  and  powerful  dleael  locomotives 
for  swifter  freight  trains,  and  made  air- 
conditioned  coaches  as  comfortable  as  PuU- 
man  cars. 

In  all  these  Innovations,  the  raUrood  was 
peart  ahead  of  the  auto  indu3tTy.  If  techno- 
logical Ijackwardness  had  been  tlxe  deciding 
factor  in  the  competition  between  trains  and 
autos,  the  motor  car  would  have  loet  out,  not 
tlxe  railroad. 

Indeed,  far  from  being  put  out  of  tlw 
running  by  the  steady  increase  of  motor 
traffic  after  1920,  railroads  flourished  and 
reached  their  peak  of  service  during  World 
Warn. 

As  long  as  the  transportation  system  was 
in  balance,  the  railroad,  as  the  central  ele- 
ment is  a  national  system,  enabled  aU  the 
subordinate  parts  to  function  effectively. 
When  the  railroads  walked  out  of  their  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  passenger  transportation,  the 
whole  system  became  unbalanced. 

Both  air  and  motor  transportation  re- 
quired heavy  public  assistance  in  order 
partly  to  offset  the  railrtxkd'e  deliberate  Junk- 
ing of  passenger  servlcee.  Instead  of  moving 
to  nationalize  the  railroad  system,  the  gov- 
ernment connived  at  its  demise.  It  subsidised 
private  transportatlwi  by  building  a  vast 
highway  system  on  a  national  scale  at  the 
taxpayers'   expense. 

The  moet  fatal  blow  was  delivered  by  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1966.  This  act  was 
Jamed  through  the  Congress,  without  serious 
public  discussion,  on  two  pretexts:  that  It 
would  vastly  Improve  transpcM-tatlon  facili- 
ties, and  that  It  was  an  imperative  military 
measure  to  provide  for  mass  evacuation  from 
cities  in  case  of  an  atomic  attack. 

When  one  realizes  what  happens  on  a 
tliroughway  in  the  very  partial  evacuation 
that  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is 
a  wonder  that  even  the  Pentagon  could  hava 
lent  itself  to  this  flagrant  nonsense. 

The  Highway  Act  allotted  *2«  binion  to  the 
states,  to  be  spent  over  20  years.  This  supplied 
90  percent  of  the  funds  needed  to  buUd  land- 
eating  highways,  mainly  tliroughways,  with 
the  states  contributing  only  10  percent.  No 
largn  or  fuller  pork  l>arrel  had  ever  been 
opened. 

State  highway  engineers,  contractOTS,  and 
subsidiary  Interests,  acting  without  the 
slightest  professional  knowledge  of  tlie  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  regional  development,  be- 
came the  arbiters  of  our  national  destiny. 
On  the  assumption  tliat  the  sole  object  of  a 
highway  system  Is  to  increase  the  speed  and 
volume  of  motor  traffic,  they  have  laid  waste 
the  central  city,  butchered  the  landscape, 
opened  up  the  countryside  to  random  ex- 
ploitation by  real  estate  speculators,  and 
turned  precious  recreation  areas  into  smog- 
filled  motor  alums. 

The  effect  of  the  national  Highway  Act 
was  to  duplicate  the  existing  natlonskl  rail- 
road network.  As  a  result,  the  net  gain  for 
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efllclent  transportation,  not  Just  motor  trafllc, 
iva»  much  smaller  th»a  people  have  aMumed 

Too  often  the  new  motorways  have  closely 
paralleled  existing  raUroad  llnee.  No  quicker 
way  ot  fcUllng  off  the  railroad  could  have  been 
invented.  And  among  other  things,  thla  mod- 
ernized national  highway  network  was  an 
outright  girt  to  the  trucking  industry. 

This  was  the  final  blow.  If  even  half  the 
amount  devoted  to  highway  buUdlng  had 
been  assigned  to  rehabilitating  the  railroad — 
to  repair  30  years  of  making  do  with  obsolete 
equipment,  with  deteriorated  trackage  and 
roadbeds,  with  scamped  and  underservlced 
passenger  faculties— the  railroad  woiUd  not 
have  fallen  Into  disrepute. 

3AVINO    LIVES 

The  most  signal  advantage  of  railroad 
transportation  over  the  motorcar  is  never 
mentioned  when  the  claims  of  the  railroad 
for  public  support  and  rehabilitation  are  be- 
ing weighed.  ThU  is  the  railroad's  remarkable 
performajice  In  conserving  the  traveler's  life, 
as  opposed  to  the  motorcar's  annual  record 
for  wholesale  slaughter. 

The  difference  In  safety  between  the  two 
systems  Is  so  fantastlcaUy  In  the  raUroad's 
favor  that  moet  people  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  full  price  In 
human  lives  we  have  paid  for  the  motorcar. 

Between  1903  and  1931  the  highest  number 
of  railroad  passengers  killed  over  the  worst 
four-year  period  was  460,  with  10.321  Injured. 
But  in  the  four  years  between  1928  and  1931 
the  total  number  killed  was  only  78,  an 
average  of  28  a  year— repeat  26— while  only 
3.021  were  injured.  Compare  this  record  with 
the  murderous  body  count  of  the  motorcar: 
now  over  56.000  dead  a  year,  with  more  than 
two  million  annually  Injured  or  maimed  f ca- 
lif e  Kven  when  corrected  for  total  mileage, 
the  motorcar's  rate  of  death  per  100.000  miles 
is  colossal:  53  times  greater  than  the  raU- 
road's. _,_  , 

UntU  now,  this  wholesale  sacrlnoe  of 
human  life  has  been  cheerfuUy  written  off 
as  necessary  orlce  for  technological  pro- 
gress. But  note  that  loas  covUd  be  cut  at  least 
in  half  bv  decreaaUig  the  amount  of  unneces- 
sary motor  travel— made  possible  by  restoring 
a  larger  share  of  both  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  to  the  railroad. 

By  now  even  the  auto  Industry  has  be- 
come sensitive  to  the  dUgraoefiU  safety 
record  of  the  car  and  has,  though  reluc- 
tantly, gone  along  with  the  effort  to  lessen 
the  body  count  in  injuries  by  the  kind  of 
technological  devices  many  people  pin  so 
much  faith  on. 

In  the  interests  of  safety,  the  motorist  Is 
now  to  be  harnessed  and  Imprisoned  as  If 
he  were  an  astronaut.  Since  this  will  take 
away  the  last  vestige  of  freedom  the  auto 
once  promised,  the  only  compensation  wlU 
be  higher  speeds  on  the  road,  and  stUl  worse 
accidents,  for  the  protective  armament  now 
advocated  Is  completely  crashproof  only  at 
a  speed  far  lower  than  that  imposed  by  any 
state  law. 

To  cut  down  on  the  annual  loss  of  life  on 
motorways,  a  radical  proposal  Is  needed: 
namely,  to  shift  an  Increasing  amount  of 
passenger  mileage  back  to  the  raUroads  and 
other  safer  If  slower  forms  of  locomotion. 

When  we  are  prepared  to  go  even  further 
m  restoring  life,  UteraUy,  to  the  whole  trans- 
portation system,  we  shall  build  walkways, 
bicycle  paths,  and  bridle  paths  to  encourage 
means  of  getting  about  other  than  by  motor- 
cars. 

And  If  our  society  knew  the  meaning  of 
recreation,  we  would  deliberately  restore 
older  means  of  transportation  by  river  and 
canals  and  sea  as  altematlvee  to  our  high- 
speed monomania.  Thanks  to  a  more  en- 
lightened younger  generation,  the  horse  and 
the  blcyde  and  the  biker  are  in  fact  aU 
coming  back. 

E^ven  people  who  perceive  both  the  limita- 
tions of  the  motorcar  and  the  advantages  of 
passenger   trains   sttU    exaggerate   the   Im- 
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portance  of  speed  as  a  main  factor  In  the 
transportation  crisis.  They  believe  that,  ex- 
cept for  Short-distance  commutation  In 
heavily  populated  areas  like  the  Boeton- 
Washlngton  corridor,  the  railroad  has  been 
knocked   out   by  the  plane. 

So  many  proposed  to  design  trains  that 
win  be  fast  enough  to  compete  with  planes 
over  long  distances. 

Both  the  diagnosis  and  the  cure  are  faulty. 
To  focus  on  speed  alone  Is  to  forget  that 
regiUarlty.  reUabUlty.  and  frequency  are 
equally  important.  If  trains  were  running  at 
300  mUee  an  hour  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, the  airlines  woiUd  be  more  com- 
pletely underused  and  crippled  than  the  raU- 
road now  Is. 

In  a  diversified  transportation  system,  de- 
signed to  distribute  lU  load  over  different 
carriers  to  meeit  many  different  needs,  the 
plane  Is  obviously  a  desirable  addition  to. 
but  not  a  substitute  for,  the  railroad.  For  dis- 
tances over  500  miles,  the  Jet  plane  has  of 
course  a  tremendotis  advantage  In  speed 
over  the  motorcar  and  the  poUutlon,  con- 
gMtlon,  and  blockage  under  bad  weather 
conditions.  Even  on  the  score  of  fatal  deaths 
and  crippling  accidents,  the  plane's  record, 
calculated  In  paasenger  miles,  is  far  superior 
to  the  motorcar's  though  Inferior  to  the  rail- 
road's. 

IN-BETWEXN  RKGION8 

But  In  achieving  speed,  the  Jet  plane  must 
bypass  local  stops,  and  this  leaves  the  In- 
between  regions  stranded.  Obviously  one  of 
the  factors  that  slows  up  the  railroad — short 
Intervals  between  station  stops — woxUd  also 
slow  up  the  plane. 

No  single  mode  of  transportation  and  no 
single  speed  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
balanced  transportation  system.  But  pro- 
perly treated,  as  oooperators  not  competi- 
tors, the  railroads  wUl  remain  an  indispen- 
sable auxUlary  to  the  plane  even  over  long 
distances  under  those  weather  conditions 
when  air  flights  are  impossible. 

But  there  is  certainly  no  sense  in  frit- 
tering away  government  funds  trying  to  du- 
plicate the  speed  of  the  airplane  with  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  land  vehicle,  on  the 
latest  science- Act  ion  model. 

What  Is  needed  for  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation system  is  the  recognition  that  the 
plane  is  not  cm  Eicceptable  tigent  of  mass 
transportation:  hence  Its  use  should  be  en- 
couraged orUy  when  It  functions  more  com- 
petently than  the  motorcar  or  the  raUroad 
train. 

Once  air  travel  is  cut  back  to  reasonable 
proportions  by  the  withdrawal  of  government 
subsidies,  the  raUroad  and  the  plane  would 
become  partners,  not  rivals,  each  specializing 
in  those  faculties  it  can  handle  most  effi- 
ciently and  economically. 

But  many  other  factors  besides  speed  must 
enter  Into  our  calculations.  Convenience, 
comfort,  frequency  of  service,  safety,  and  a 
minimum  waste  of  land  and  energy  resources 
are  Infinitely  more  Important  than  speed  or 
financial  profit. 

This  gives  the  raUroad  once  more  a  cen- 
tral position  In  any  rational  transportation 
policy,  provided  the  American  people  open 
their  eyes  to  all  they  have  lost  by  permitting 
our  national  raUroad  system  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  Junked. 

What  steps  must  be  taken,  then,  to  rebuUd 
a  balanced  transportation  network — national, 
regional,  and  local? 

First:  Revise  our  present  priorities  In 
transportation.  Halt  further  highway  con- 
struction before  any  more  urban  neighbor- 
hoods are  depopulated  or  spoiled  for  famUy 
residence  by  high-rise  buUdlngs,  and  before 
any  more  agricultural  land  Is  covered  with 
waU-to-wall  carpets  of  concrete. 

Turn  the  federal  funds  aUotted  to  high- 
ways over  to  rebuUdlng  of  the  entire  raU  net- 
work— not  Just  to  maintain  transportation 
already  cut   back   to  the   barest   minimum 
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but  to  extend  services  deliberately  abaa- 
doned  by  Amtrak.  The  needs  of  public  traas- 
portatlon  must  not  be  confused  with  mere 
mass  transportation. 

Second:  As  a  minimum  Immediate  goal, 
restore  as  many  passenger  trains  as  were 
available  In  1950,  and  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
labor  unions  In  kaeplng  them  running  by 
providing  at  least  minimal  trains  of  two  or 
three  cars,  newly  designed,  with  full  provi- 
sion for  baggage,  manned  by  skeleton  crews. 

This  restoration  of  adequate  service  Is  the 
prime  condition  for  making  the  raUroad  pop- 
ular again.  Insofar  as  this  demands  sacri- 
fices from  labor,  let  the  railroad  hierarchy  set 
an  example  by  taking  commensurate  cuts  and 
making  even  more  unthinkable  sacrifices. 

Third:  Banish  trucks  and  traUers  of 
frelghtcar  dimensions  from  all  public  roads, 
urban  or  rural.  This  should  shift  much  long- 
distance freight  to  smaller  vehicles,  usable 
for  piggyback  transportation  by  railroad.  This 
is  an  Imperative  measure  for  bringing  back 
the  recreational  advantages  of  the  motorcar. 

Fourth:  Phase  out  Jumbo  passenger  Jets 
for  mass  travel;  likewise  Jumbo  freight 
planes.  Eliminate  supersonic  planes  perma- 
nently as  an  ecological  misdemeanor  and  a 
human  disaster.  Supersonic  planes  are  un- 
democratic toys  serving  as  national  status 
symbols.  Their  supposed  saving  in  hours  has 
been  made  absurd  by  the  fact  of  worldwide 
instant  telephone  communication. 

Fifth:  Back  to  the  rails.  AUocate  public 
funds  not  only  for  redesigning  and  manufac- 
turing rolling  stock,  as  well  as  repairing 
neglected  equipment,  but  for  training  and 
reassembling  a  new  generation  of  railroad 
workers,  and  regaining  traditional  know-how 
lost  with  the  pensioning  off  of  experienced 
workers. 

Sixth:  Reduce  the  disgraceful  body  count 
from  auto  accidents  by  lessening  needless 
motor  travel — such  as  long-distance  commu- 
tation and  cross-country  haulage.  This  can  be 
achieved  largely  by  restormg  all  of  the  rail- 
road's attractions  of  comfort,  safety,  absence 
of  tensions,  and  dlmlnlshment  of  fatigue 
over  long  haul  distances. 

THE    lOEAL    MEDIUM 

To  oope  with  our  varied  transportation 
needs,  we  must  use  and  unify  every  available 
method  of  transportation,  not  Just  the  fast- 
est or  the  most  profitable. 

Human  legs,  for  example,  are  crucial  to  any 
organic  sjrstem.  The  pedestrian,  who  relies  on 
food  for  fuel,  and  who  needs  no  special  park- 
ing facilities,  remains  the  Ideal  transporta- 
tion medium.  The  most  useful  contribution 
to  overcoming  urban  oongeetlon  and  poUu- 
tlon has  been  the  provision  of  walkways  and 
pedestrian  malls — not  moving  sidewalks  or 
automated  vehlolee.  To  bring  more  of  the 
necessary  goods  of  life  within  walking  dis- 
tance was  the  original  contribution  of  the 
city,  and  It  wlU  onoe  more  become  the  goal 
of  InteUigent  city  planning. 

Waterway  transport  for  both  passengers 
and  freight  has  become  as  essential  today 
as  it  was  originally,  if  the  transportation 
syetem  is  not  to  coUapee  from  overload.  In 
fact,  the  restoration  of  waterways  has  al- 
ready begun.  This  Is  aU  the  more  Important 
since  more  than  half  the  VS.  popxUation 
Uvea  in  oountiee  within  60  mUee  of  the 
coasts,  and  an  even  larger  percentage  lives 
near  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  and  canals. 

Such  major  canals  has  survived  railroad 
competition  and  were  not  filled  up  or  cov- 
ered by  highways  are  once  again  In  profit- 
able operation  and  are  taking  freight  away 
from  the  railroads. 

To  enevire  a  diversified  transportation  sys- 
tem and  a  wider  distribution  of  the  load, 
substantial  government  subeldlee  should  be 
given  to  encourage  the  building  and  using 
of  vessels  of  aU  kinds  for  water  transporta- 
tion— emphasizing  economy  in  handling 
heavy  loads  and  recreational  pleastire  rather 
than  speed. 
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Obviously  there  Is  much  more  to  creating 
a  diversified,  economical,  and  efllclent  trana- 
portatlon  system  than  merely  keeping  the 
railroad  from  permanently  going  out  of  btisl- 
ness.  But  for  the  present,  the  rehabUltatlon 
of  the  railroad  Is  the  key  to  getting  a  new 
grip  on  the  whole  problem  of  transportation 
and  communication,  of  urbanization  and 
recreation.  We  cannot  introduce  aU  the  fa- 
culties for  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem without  introducing  many  coordinate 
measures  and  activities  outside  the  field  of 
transportation  Itself. 

What  Is  hopeful  about  the  situation  is  that 
the  change,  If  it  takes  place  at  all,  wlU  jMob- 
ably  come  at  many  places  at  once :  beginning 
at  first  with  protests  against  traffic  slow- 
downs, smog,  and  the  mounting  spoilage  by 
Industrial  polluters  and  highway  engineers. 
From  all  over  the  country  one  gets  reports 
that  people  are  at  last  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  cheated  and  deceived 
by  the  promises  of  corporate  technological 
progress  and  merely  pecuniary  affluence.  The 
environmental  deficits  and  human  penalties 
are  increasingly  outweighing  the  supposed 
technological  benefits. 

NoTX. — Lewis  Mumfopd  has  been  writing 
on  urbcm  planning  and  non- planning  for 
many  yean. 


SENATOR  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an  Eng- 
lish proverb  says : 
Work  bears  witness  who  does  weU. 

Mr.  President,  the  works  of  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  are  so  varied,  of 
such  lasting  effect  and  of  such  distinc- 
tion as  to  assure  him  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  America. 

His  steady  and  purposeful  application 
to  duty  has  written  a  magnificent  record 
of  achievement  spanning  37  years  of 
public  service  during  a  period  of  tech- 
nological advances  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude. From  the  time  of  100-mile-an-hour 
propeller  aircraft  to  maimed  spacecraft 
flights  to  the  moon,  from  the  hydropower 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  nu- 
clear reactors,  from  radio  to  television 
and  space  satellite  communications,  from 
ledgers  to  computers,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  served  his 
country. 

Clinton  Anderson  is  a  truly  20th-cen- 
tury man,  at  ease  with  the  enormous 
scientific  and  technological  progress  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  respected  Insursaice 
executive,  and  a  newspaper  editor  but  he 
could  have  been  a  distinguished  electri- 
cal, electronics,  or  mining  engineer,  an 
agronomist,  ecologlst,  or  lawyer,  a  math- 
ematician, aerospace  scientist,  or  nuclear 
physicist.  This  versatility  together  with 
his  great  political  talent  made  him  a 
superb  legislator.  Moreover,  from  the 
time  of  his  appxjintment  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  Director  of  Relief  for  New 
Mexico  imtil  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate,  Senator  Anderson's  first  thought 
was  for  the  people  of  the  country  he 
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loves  so  well.  In  his  hands,  a  burgeoning 
technology  was  made  to  serve  them,  and 
that  was  his  particular  genius. 

His  guardianship  of  the  public  interest 
was  fierce.  It  was  Cldtt  Andbxson.  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
who  broke  the  first  story  on  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  because  he  became  curious 
about  the  sudden  wealth  of  Albert  Fall 
who,  until  early  1921,  had  been  the  owner 
of  a  nmdown  ranch  in  New  Mexico. 

In  later  years  when  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est tainted  decisions  affecting  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  in  the  Dixon- 
Yates  affair,  Senator  Anderson  engaged 
in  a  titanic  struggle  with  another  giant 
of  the  Senate,  the  late  Robert  Kerr,  and 
prevailed.  He  clipped  the  rollcall  vote  on 
the  Strauss  nomination  from  the  Con- 
crissional  Record  and  pasted  it  on  his 
office  door  jamb,  as  he  said,  "to  rMnind 
myself  who  I  am  mad  at." 

Mr.  President,  others  have  spoken  in 
this  Chamber  of  Clinton  Anderson's  de- 
voted service  to  the  development  of 
atomic  energy-  and  space  aeronautics. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  spoken  of  his 
sustained  leadership  on  the  Finance 
Committee  that  gave  us  medicare,  among 
other  social  security  reforms.  I  would  like 
to  recall  particularly  his  contributions 
to  the  causes  of  conservation,  reclama- 
tion, forestry,  mining,  recreation,  In- 
dian affairs,  and  other  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him. 

In  1954  at  the  western  conference  of 
Democratic  Senators,  Senator  Manstixlo 
asked  for  a  consensus  of  the  members 
on  the  serious  problems  of  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  clean  water.  A  resolution  was 
drawn  up  pursuant  to  Senator  Mans- 
field's request  and  introduced  by  my 
predecessor,  the  late  Senator  James  E. 
Murray,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  resolution,  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  S^iate  Select  Committee 
on  Water  Resources,  was  adopted  and  the 
committee  was  formed  with  Senator  Kerr 
of  Oklahoma  as  chairman.  As  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Interior  Committee, 
Clinton  Anderson  was  a  member  of  the 
select  committee.  Lengthy  hearings  were 
followed  by  long  study  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  32  reports  on  all  aspects  of  water, 
the  supply  situation,  and  the  approach- 
ing shortages. 

Characteristically,  Senator  Anderson 
took  the  view  that  the  committee's  work 
would  be  incomplete  if  it  stopped  with 
publication  of  its  findings  and  did  not  in- 
clude recommendations. 

Chairman  Kerr  disagreed  but  Clint 
took  his  case  to  the  other  members  and 
corralled  the  votes  to  win.  Senator  Kerr 
agreed  to  vote  with  the  majority  and  the 
committee  made  its  recommendations. 

Soon  after,  Senator  Anderson  became 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  guide  the  preparation  of  meas- 
ures consonant  with  the  select  commit- 
tee's advice  to  the  Senate. 

The  Congress  subsequently  approved 
the  water  resources  research  program, 
the  River  Basin  Planning  Act,  and  the 
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National  Water  Council.  Chairman 
Anderson  had  propelled  still  another 
monumental  task  to  completloa. 

Chairman  Anderson  soon  became 
known  as  Mr.  Conservation  for  his 
achievements  in  behalf  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  Greatest 
of  these  was  the  landmark  Wildemess 
Act. 

My  predecessor,  the  late  James  E. 
Murray,  had  guided  the  legislation 
through  extensive  hearings  prior  to  his 
retirement.  Acceptance  seemed  near,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Senator 
Anderson  seized  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  that  preliminary  work  in  which  he 
had  played  so  Important  a  role  and  in 
3  years  the  wildemess  bill  was  law, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  major  sponsor 
had  in  the  interim  relinquished  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Interior  Committee 
to  take  on  new  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. 

A  direct  man,  with  the  westerner's  dis- 
taste for  beating  about  the  bush.  Cunt 
Anderson  did  not  attend  meetings  or 
hearings  as  a  silent  obsen'er.  He  took  no 
assignment  casually. 

By  law.  Cabinet  ofllcers  are  members 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Soon  after  Senator  Ander- 
son assumed  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  President  Truman, 
notices  went  out  of  a  forthcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  Smithsonian  regents.  Note 
was  duly  made  and  Secretarj-  Anderson 
appeared  at  the  appointed  hour.  Total 
consternation  greeted  him.  While  Eddes 
scurried  about  finding  a  chair,  others 
consulted  about  protocol.  When  the  dust 
settled  all  began  the  process  of  accustom- 
ing themselves  to  the  presence  a^mong 
them  of  a  Cabinet  oflQcer  who  intended  to 
perform  his  additional  duties  for  the 
Smithsonian. 

Thus  began  an  association  that  was  to 
endure  to  the  present. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Sen- 
ator Anderson  served  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  24  years  as  a  Regent  and 
for  8  years  as  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee,  the  Institution's  administra- 
tive body. 

Senator  Anderson  guided  through 
Congress  the  legislation  that  authorized 
construction  of  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology.  He  sought  and  obtained 
the  necessary  appropriations  and  when 
there  was  difficulty  with  the  contractor, 
used  his  considersU^le  powers  of  persua- 
sion to  resolve  it.  It  was  Clinton  Ander- 
son who  found  a  way  to  assure  the  con- 
struction some  day  of  a  Space  Museum 
and  who  fought  to  save  the  Hlrshhom 
collection  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  CtorTON  P.  An- 
derson will  be  remembered  for  his  many 
works — the  Space  Museum,  the  Meson 
Physics  Facility  at  Los  Alamos,  nuclear 
powerplants.  and  a  living  •wilderness.  He 
will  be  remembered  for  his  diligence  and 
for  his  great  probity.  He  will  be  admired 
for  his  brilliance.  Above  all.  this  remark- 
able man  wlU  be  revered  as  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
I  am  immensely  proud  to  be  his  friend. 
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SENATOR  CLINTON  ANDERSON 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or  WTOMiNa 
IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  nNITKD  STATBa 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  with 

a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  note  the  vol- 
'ontary  retirement  of  a  distinguished  col- 
league suid  friend — Senator  Clinton  An- 
DiHSON  of  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Aitdkrson  has  been  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  effective  members 
of  the  P'lnance  and  Interior  Committees. 
There  has  been  no  stronger  defender  of 
the  Interest  of  the  Western  United  States 
than  Clinton  Andkrson.  He  has  made 
Innumerable  vcduable  contributions  In 
the  areas  of  agriculture,  the  environ- 
ment, cuid  the  development  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  in  our  Western  United 
States.  His  compassion  for  the  Tnf<tftna 
and  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the 
Southwest,  along  with  an  astute  under- 
standing of  their  unique  problems,  has 
given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  close 
ties  between  Senator  Anderson  and  these 
minority  groups. 

In  my  earliest  days  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
In  1959, 1  learned  to  rely  on  Clinton  An- 
derson's Judgment  and  sense.  His  coun- 
sel, based  on  long  and  valuable  experi- 
ence, has  been  most  helpful  to  me  In  my 
Job  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  For  all  this,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  opportimlty  I  have 
had  to  be  associated  with  Cunton. 

While  I  want  to  wish  him  the  best  In 
his  retirement.  I  will  deeply  miss  Clinton 
Andkhson  when  we  open  the  93d  Congress 
in  January. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  ALAN 
BIBLE.  CHAIRMAN,  SENATE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE.  SUMMAR- 
IZING COMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  SECOND  SESSION,  92D  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or    IfXVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  for  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress.  It  Is  the  function  of  the  com- 
mittee to  study  and  survey,  by  means  of 
research  and  investigation,  all  problems 
of  American  small  business  enterprises 
and  to  obtain  all  facts  possible  In  rela- 
tion thereto  which  would  not  only  be  of 
public  interest  but  which  would  aid  the 
Congress  in  enacting  remedial  legisla- 
tion and  to  report  to  the  Senate  frcHn 
time  to  time  the  results  of  such  studies 
and  surveys.  I  wish  to  express  to  my 
colleagues  on  our  committee  my  a^ppreci- 
atlon  for  their  helpfulness  and  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  our  congressionsd 
responsibility.  I  believe  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  small  business  com- 
munity nationwide. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  cooperation  which  I, 
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as  chairman,  have  received  from  the 
chairman  and  mranbers  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  Likewise.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  stfiff  menbers  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  for 
the  cooperation  which  they  have  extend- 
ed to  the  staff  members  of  my  committee 
during  the  92d  Congress. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  the  Senate  Smsill  Business 
Committee  considered  a  niunber  of  mat- 
ters reflecting  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  more  than  95  percent  of 
American  business  firms  which  are  small 
businesses,  which  provide  emplosrment 
for  more  than  35  million  people,  and 
which  contribute  37  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's gross  national  product  annually. 
However,  the  full  committee  and  its  staff 
concentrated  its  major  attention  on  the 
areas  cited  hereafter: 

CAMOO    THUT 

Becoming  alarmed  with  the  scope  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  crime  against  the  small 
businessman,  the  committee  initiated  a 
major  investigation  which  has  resulted 
in  the  introduction  and  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  a  nimiber  of  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.  942,  which  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Presidential  Commission  to 
conduct  an  extensive  study  Into  the  vari- 
ous factors  of  cargo  theft  and  pilferage 
from  all  transport  modes,  air,  water,  rail, 
and  motor  carriers. 

Amendment  No.  994  to  S.  2994  was  In- 
corporated into  S.  18,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  5.  1972.  This  legis- 
lation seeks  to  dry  up  the  profits  inher- 
ent in  cargo  thievery.  It  would  hold  clv- 
Uly  liable  those  persons  who  steal,  re- 
ceive, or  market  stolen  property  and  en- 
ables persons  in  legal  possession  of  goods 
to  sue  for  treble  damages  any  person  or 
groups  of  persons  responsible  for  steal- 
ing, buying,  or  reselling  such  goods  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Additionally,  three  bills  dealing  with 
the  safe  and  secure  movement  of  goods 
in  interstate  transportation  originated 
from  this  committee's  activities,  but 
failed  to  win  Senate  passage.  They  are: 

First.  S.  1763,  to  establish  actual  cash 
value  liability  for  airlines  and  air  freight 
forwarders  for  loss,  damage,  or  injury 
to  cargo. 

Second.  S.  3717.  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  require 
railroads  and  water  carriers  to  provide 
Insurance  to  shippers  to  cover  any  claims 
for  loss  or  damage. 

Third.  S.  3718,  to  grant  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  additional 
authority  to  develop  a  claims  adjudica- 
tion program  beneficial  to  carriers  and 
shippers. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  interest 
in  freight  claims  for  loss  and  damage, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
ex  parte  263  Issued  new  rules  affecting 
regulated  motor  carrier  claims  practices. 

The  committee,  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress, began  what  we  believe  is  the  first 
investigation  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee into  the  criminal  "fence,"  or  re- 
distribution racket.  A  report  on  the  com- 
mittee's extensive  data  In  this  area  pre- 
pared by  the  staff,  was  released  by  the 
conmiittee. 
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Likewise,  this  year  the  committee  saw 
several  years  of  efforts  meet  with  success 
when  the  adoption  of  a  coordinated  Fed- 
eral program  was  annoimoed  by  the 
Department  of  Transportatlan  to  com- 
bat the  growing  incidence  of  theft  and 
pilferage  of  goods  moving  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  All  Federal  trans- 
port regulatory  agencies  either  began 
or  were  in  the  final  stages  of  adopting  a 
system  of  uniform  loss  reporting.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  respond- 
ed to  appeals  of  the  committee  by  insti- 
tuting pilot  projects  to  examine  security 
and  technology  and  to  establish  security 
advisory  standards  for  carriers  and 
shippers.  The  Treasury  Department  be- 
gan projects  aimed  at  curbing  theft  of 
goods  in  international  commerce  at  both 
seaports  and  airports. 

In  1972  the  committee  also  Issued  a 
report  on  the  effect  of  cargo  loss,  theft 
and  hijacking  in  the  trucking  industry. 

TAXKB 

In  the  tax  area,  the  concern  of  Uie 
committee  members  over  the  particular 
impact  of  inequities  in  the  tax  system 
upon  small  business,  magnified  by  eco- 
nomic recession  and  declining  profits  of 
small  business,  resulted  in  the  reintro- 
ductlon  of  the  Small  Business  Tax  Sim- 
plification and  Reform  Act  (S.  1615) 
which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  but  no  action  taken 
on  it. 

This  bill  represKits  the  moat  compre- 
hensive small  business  effort  to  reform 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ever  to  come 
before  CcHigress,  and  contains  40  sug- 
gestions for  tax  reform,  relief,  and  slm- 
plication. 

The  committee  continued  Its  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  tax  structure  on  small 
business  and  consulted  with  professional 
and  business  organizations  in  order  to 
refine  the  bill  and  thereby  increase  pros- 
pects for  legislative  action  which  would 
bring  increased  tax  equity  to  approxi- 
mately 12  million  small,  family,  and  in- 
dependent business  aiterprises. 

The  committee  also  conduced  a  revision 
of  the  "Tax  Guide  for  Small  Business." 
in  cooperation  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  This  guide,  originally  issued  as 
a  committee  print  in  1956,  last  year  had 
450,000  users.  The  revised  version  will  be 
available  in  etirly  1973. 

ENVnONMZNT 

Against  the  background  of  moimtlng 
pressure  of  consumer,  envlronmentfil, 
health  and  sanitary  laws  and  regulations, 
the  committee  continued  its  efforts  to 
assist  small  firms  to  adjust  and  thereby 
remain  in  a  profitable  business  status.  In 
early  1971,  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  a  dozen  leading  small  business 
organizations  and  trade  associations  with 
the  committee  staff  reemphasized  the  se- 
vere financial  and  regulatory  Impact  of 
these  laws  upon  small  and  independent 
businesses. 

This  sentiment  was  conveyed  in  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  1649, 
a  bill  which  I  authored  to  provide  gen- 
eral authority  for  small  business  admin- 
istration economic  disaster  loans  to  per- 
mit compliance  with  Federal  standards. 
The  bill  was  reported  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  part  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
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Act  of  1972.  Although  subsequently  de- 
leted in  conference,  because  House  hear- 
ings had  not  been  held  on  it,  assurance 
was  given  that  the  other  body  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation  early  In  1973. 

Committee  members  likewise  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  S.  2770,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  which  would  facilitate 
making  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
for  water  pollution  control  facilities,  now 
Public  Law  92-500. 

The  committee's  efforts  also  led  to  co- 
operation in  the  drafting  and  develop - 
m«it  of  S.  3873,  a  bill  to  permanently 
improve  the  admlnistrati(Hi  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  HesJth  Act  from  the 
viewpoint  of  small  businesses  wishing  to 
effect  ccMnpliance  with  this  statute. 

Committee  members  developed  and  In- 
troduced legislation  to  identify  £ind  re- 
duce paperwork  burdens,  including  those 
generated  by  consimier-envlronmental 
statutes.  In  another  related  field,  the 
committee  took  the  initiative  in  strength- 
ening the  legislative  history  of  the  Coop- 
erative Forestry  Act,  to  provide  a  basis 
for  Increased  participation  by  private 
foresters  in  the  interests  of  conserving 
the  Nation's  forests. 

DRUGS 

TTie  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
was  an  especially  busy  cme  for  the  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  In  a  con- 
tinuing Investigation  into  the  drug  pur- 
chasing practices  of  Federal  agencies,  the 
subcommittee,  in  4  days  of  hearings,  was 
advised  that  its  recommendations  had 
resulted  in:  First,  extensive  dollar  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  and  indlrecUy 
to  the  taxpaying  public;  second,  large 
savings  to  municipalities  and  the  States; 
third,  better  therapy  because  of  the  elim- 
ination of  inferior  and  generally  high- 
priced  drugs;  and  fourth,  increased  com- 
petition for  Government  business  and 
better  opportunities  for  small  business. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  previous  hear- 
ings before  the  Monopoly  Subconunittee, 
the  following  legislation  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Nelson  : 

S.  2812,  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Dnig  Testing  tuid  Evaluation 
Center,  require  the  publication  of  a  Fed- 
eral Drug  Compendium,  and  establish  a 
Drug  Formulary  of  the  United  States. 

S.  3254,  which  would  require  applicants 
for  manufacture  and  distributicai  of  new 
drugs  to  submit  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  certain  additional  infor- 
mation in  drug  labeling. 

S.  3296.  which  would  remove  exemp- 
tions given  drugs  placed  on  the  public 
market  before  1962,  thus  requiring  drug 
manufacturers,  otherwise  imder  no  com- 
pulsion to  do  so,  to  prove  the  safety  and 
efiQcacy  of  their  products. 

CORFORATX    SKCRKCT 

In  1972  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
also  continued  its  examination  of  corpo- 
rate secrecy,  the  vital  business  informa- 
tion that  the  corporate  giants  do  not 
shswe  with  their  small  business  competi- 
tors and  the  public.  One  highlight  was  a 
2-day  hearing  on  corporate  farming 
which  pointed  up  the  movement  of  giant 
corporations  into  the  field  of  agribusi- 
ness; and  a  1-day  hearing  on  the  owner- 
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ship  and  control  of  Industry  and  natural 
resources. 

TTBXaXL    PAPKXWOKK    BTTKDSN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oovemment 
Regulation,  chaired  by  Senator  Thomas 
MclHTTKX  of  New  Hampshire,  began  an 
investlgatloD  and  public  hearings  into 
the  Impact  of  the  growing  Federal  red- 
tape  and  paperwork  burden  on  the  small 
businessman.  The  subcommittee  held  3 
days  of  field  hearings  in  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  Concord.  N.H.,  which  revealed  that 
the  paperwOTk  burden  is  estimated  to 
cost  businesses  in  excess  of  $50  billion  per 
year  with  a  proportionately  greater 
detrimental  impact  on  smsdler  business 
than  large  business.  Later  the  subcom- 
mittee held  3  days  of  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington to  hear  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral Eigencies  responsible  for  generating 
the  bulk  of  Federal  reporting  and  paper- 
work reqtilrements.  The  subcommittee 
was  advised  that  6,400  public  use  forms 
are  required  of  the  business  community, 
not  counting  the  14.000  different  forms 
required  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

SOFT    CONTACT    LXNS 

Also  in  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Regulation  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  soft  con- 
tact lens  virlth  consideration  given  to  safe- 
ty and  eflttcacy,  competitive  and  techno- 
logical problems  of  the  lens,  and  the  role 
of  the  Food  Eind  Drug  Administration. 
Subcommittee  Chairman  McInttre  an- 
nounced he  was  hopeful  that  the  hear- 
ings would  encourage  more  competition 
in  the  soft  contEtct  lens  market.  It  was 
revealed  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  scheduled  a  meeting  for 
those  who  desire  to  enter  the  soft  lens 
production  field  in  order  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  agency's  requirements. 

A  more  detailed  report  of  the  commit- 
tee's activities  plus  a  comprehensive  list- 
ing of  small  business  legislation  Intro- 
duced and  acted  upon  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  will  be  contained 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  committee 
which  will  be  issued  early  in  1973.  Like- 
wise, it  is  anticipated  that  the  commit- 
tee will  be  issuing  committee  reports 
dealing  with  railroad  cargo  theft  and 
loss,  the  Federal  paperwork  burden  on 
businesses,  competitive  problems  in  the 
drug  Industry,  and  a  primer  for  the  smaJl 
businessman  concerning  his  rights  in 
pursuing  contract  claims  against  the 
Federal  Government. 


TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  introduced  the  Hartke  Truth-in-Sav- 
ings  Act  (S.  1848).  This  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  consumers  with  the  informa- 
tion they  need  to  know  about  money 
they  have  or  Intend  to  place  in  a  savings 
institution. 
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As  with  so  many  similar  proposals,  the 
Truth-in-Savings  Act  has  met  with  a 
certain  amount  of  cynicism.  Some  claim 
that  the  consumer  will  be  confused  by 
such  facts  as  periodic  earnings  rates  and 
annual  percentage  yields.  The  terms  mvf 
sound  complleated,  but  they  can  be  re- 
duced to  simple  dollars  and  cents  ooa- 
cepts. 

My  ofiRce  files  are  filled  with  letters 
from  people  whc  have  learned  what  can 
happen  when  you  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  Hartke 
Truth-in-Savlngs  Act.  One  letter,  for 
example,  recites  the  case  of  a  man  who 
withdrew  a  sizable  sum  from  his  savings 
account  and  then  replaced  it  within  a 
matter  of  days.  To  his  astonishment,  he 
learned  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  that 
his  bank  flgtired  earnings  on  the  basis 
of  the  lowest  balance  in  the  account 
during  the  quarter. 

Recently,  I  sent  letters  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  each  State  and  territory  asking 
for  their  comments  about  my  truth-ln- 
savlngs  proposal.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  sampling  of 
the  responses  which  I  have  received  to 
date  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
sponses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AxraxTSTA,  MAun, 

JuM  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Vanck  Habtkz, 
VS.  Senate, 
"Washington,  DXJ. 

OsAK  Sbmatos  Haxt-kk:  Many  thAnka  for 
your  Iniorm&tlTe  l»tt«r  relatlre  to  latroduo- 
tlon  of  tbfl  Truth  in  Sarlnga  Act  (8.  IMS). 
There  Is  no  question  but  wb»t  there  la  oon- 
skleiuble  confualiMi  &n(l  mlsundentAndlag 
by  depoeitora  Id  saTlngs  accounts  aa  to  the 
effectlTe  yield  of  their  accounts.  The  v»rt- 
ablee  are  such  aa  to  m&ke  U  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  Inform  the  public  effectlTtf y. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  support  any  leg- 
islation which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
average  consumer  and  there  appears  a  deflnl- 
nlte  need  In  the  area  cited. 

The  bill  as  proposed  would  appeex  quite 
oomprehenslve  and  poeslbly  cause  significant 
additional  expense  to  the  financial  Inarata- 
tlons.  m».iring  It  poeslble  that  an  Inoreaae  in 
the  annual  fwrcentage  rate  by  an  institution 
might  be  precluded  because  of  this  addition- 
al expense.  Thla  stands  out  in  Section  C  (d) 
In  which  notification  wlU  be  required  to  all 
depoeitora  of  any  change  in  policy  or  pro- 
cedure. Poeolbly  this  might  well  be  amended 
to  require  notification  of  any  change  that 
would  refiect  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  true 
yield  of  the  depositor. 
Blnoer^y, 

Kkkneth  M.  CtTsra.         > 
Qovtmor, 

State  Bankino  Dxpakticxmt, 

Baton  Rouge.  La.,  June  18, 1972. 
Hon.  Vanc*  Habtkz. 

DXAX  Senator  Haxtkx:  This  Is  In  r^ly  to 
your  letter  of  June  6,  1972.  addreaaed  to 
Honorable  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  Oovemor  of 
Louisiana. 

Yoxir  proposed  legislation  to  dlscloee  the 
truth  in  savings  accounts  Is  needed  leglola- 
tlon. 

We  should  like  to  suggeet  under  Section 
8  (8),  after  the  words  "any  Federal  Credit 
Union,"  Insert  the  words:  State  insured 
Credit  Union. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ol.KBnT  O.  SldTH. 

State  Bank  Commiasioner. 
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BnMAxcx,  N.  Oak., 

JuiM  13,  1872. 
Hon.  Vancx  HAKTxa, 
OS.  Senate. 
Waahinifton.  DC. 

Deab  Skkatob  Ha«tx«:  This  Is  to  acknowt- 
edge  yoxir  letiw  of  June  5. 

I  ciertAlnly  a«ree  with  the  legislation  am 
piopoeed  In  S.  1848. 

In  my  opinion,  every  family  nee<ls  to  pre- 
pare for  emergencies,  education,  home  build- 
ing and  other  worthwhile  projects. 

I  commend  you  for  Introducing  this  sig- 
nificant legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLJAlC   L.    QjJT, 

GovtmoT. 

Pixxaz.  3.  Dak., 

Junt  16,  1972. 
Hon.  VANOt  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Obab  axwATOB  Haxtxx:  lliaak  you  for  yo\ir 
letter  of  June  5  oonoemlng  your  proposal 
for  a  Truth-ln-Savings  Act. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  have  not  ezperlenoed 
a  great  public  concern  In  this  area  but  fully 
realise  that  in  more  populated  states,  there 
may  be  significant  need  for  this  legislation. 
I  am  certainly  in  accord  with  any  require- 
ments which  would  require  full  disclosure 
to  the  public  by  publicity  chartered  financial 
Institutions. 

Sincerely, 

RiCHABD  F.  HmiF. 

Governor. 

Lansing,  Mich., 

June  21,  1972. 
Hon.  Vancx  Haxtxe, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Sknatos  Habtkz:  Oovemor  Mllllken 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  sending  In- 
formation on  your  Truth  in  Savings  bill  (S. 
1848).  We  share,  with  you.  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  need  for  oonsumer  protection 
guidelines. 

This,  certainly.  Is  on«  area  In  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  study  pres«nt  proce- 
dures and  offer  appropriate  recommendations 
for  Improving,  If  necessary,  Information  to 
oonsumers.  I  trust  the  Senate  Cocnmittee  on 
Banking,  Hoxjslng,  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
study  In  depth  your  proposal  and  take  ap- 
propriate action. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  calling  your  bill  to 
my  attrition. 

Kind  p)er8onal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jamxs  C.  Knxooc, 
Executive  Assistant. 

JuNKAo,  Alaska. 

June  30,  1972. 
Hon.  Vancb  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Oeab  Skmatob  Hartke:  Your  letter  of  June 
5  regarding  the  Truth-ln-Savlngs  Act  was 
very  much  appreciated.  I  concur  with  many 
of  the  remarks  contained  therein. 

While  the  majority  of  savings  Institutions 
In  Alaska  do  disclose  the  annual  percentage 
rate  on  their  savings  accounts  to  depositors, 
we  do  have  the  same  problem  that  seems  to 
appear  nationwide.  Specifically,  that  Is  with 
the  vast  number  of  different  types  of  ac- 
counts available  to  potential  depositors,  It 
Is  very  confusing  at  times  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  type  of  account  is  best  suited  to 
an  Individual's  needs.  Therefore.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  legislation  delineating  the 
comments  contained  In  your  letter  would  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  all  Americans. 

As  you  know,  each  person  making  a  deposit 
In  a  financial  Institution  has  a  different 
reason  for  doing  so.  Legislation  spelling  out 
Che  net  yield  to  the  depositor  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  public  In 
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much   the  same  manner  as  th«  Tnith-ln- 
Lendlng  Act  enacted  a  few  years  ago. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  service,  please  let 
me  know. 

SlBoerety, 

WnxiAM  A.  Soak. 

Governor. 


Chaklotte  Aj<aixe,  9t.  Thomas. 

July  25,  1972. 
Hon.  Vaiccx  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Deab  Sxnatob  Habtke;  T  am  pleased  to 
hawe  your  letter  of  June  5,  1972,  together 
with  the  enclosure  of  your  remarks  Intro- 
ducing the  "Truth  In  Savings  Act"  (8.  1848) . 

This  \a  a  meet  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. In  which  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  la  vitally  Intereoted  for  the  reason 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment funds  are  deposited  In  savings  ac- 
counts In  the  local  banks  as  the  best  avail- 
able means  of  earning  Interest  on  these  funds 
while  making  &ure  of  their  easy  and  ready 
accessibility.  The  choice  ot  local  banks  for 
this  purpose  has  not  been  based  on  the  very 
Important  facts  which  your  Bill  would  re- 
quire the  savings  Institutions  to  disclose, 
quite  often  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Information  is  not  given  In  advance  of  the 
deposits  being  made,  and  further,  because 
it  Is  not  usually  given  In  the  simple  form 
which  would  permit  easy  interpretation  by 
the  territorial  officers  at  the  operational  as 
distinct  from  cabinet  level. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  genxilne  enth\islasm 
that  we  applaud  the  step  you  have  taken 
to  Improve  the  availability  of  basic  Informa- 
tion to  assist  the  consumer  to  invest  his 
money  wisely,  and  would  request  that  your 
staff  keep  me  advised  of  the  further  develop- 
ments In  this  matter. 

We  appreciate  very  much  having  been  In- 
cluded In  the  list  of  those  from  whom  you 
wish  to  have  an  expression  of  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

I  Melvin  H.  Bvans.  M.D., 

I  Governor. 

Depaktment    or    Licenbino    and 
Reottlation. 

Annapolis,  Ud.,  July  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Habtke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Habtke:  Your  recent  letter 
addressed  to  Oovemor  Marvin  Mandel  re- 
garding (S.  1848)  Truth  In  Savings  Act,  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  a  direct  reply.  Since 
the  aforementioned  legislation  is  consumer 
oriented,  this  Department  would  view  Its  en- 
actment favorably. 

At  the  time  of  a  deposit,  the  consumer 
should  be  furnished  adequate  Information 
concemlng  methods  of  computing  Interest, 
rates  of  Interest,  compounding  of  Interest, 
length  of  time  money  must  be  held  on  de- 
posit before  Interest  Is  earned  and  many 
other  facets  which  can  be  readily  and  satis- 
factorily understood  by  a  depositor.  The 
earning  rates  and  the  methods  of  calcula- 
tions should  be  pronounced  emphatically  so 
that  the  average  depositor  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine his  own  yield,  whether  monthly, 
quarterly,  semi-annually  or  annually,  with 
little  or  no  difficulty. 

Each  savings  Institution  should  be  com- 
pelled to  exhibit  and/or  distribute  to  de- 
positors its  method  of  earnings  computation 
in  order  that  a  depKwltor  will  have  first-hand 
information  for  comparison  with  other  sav- 
ings Institutions. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  Interest  In  keeping  the 
consumer  Informed  and  in  this  way,  be  will 
be  in  a  better  position  for  his  own  self -pro- 
tection. 

Sincerely. 

John  R.  Jkwkix, 

Secretary. 
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AoANA.  OuAU,  July  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Vamcb  Habtkx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatok  Haxtxe:  This  acknowledges 
receipt  of  yotir  letter  of  June  6. 1973  with  ref- 
erence  to  your  Introduction  of  the  "Truth 
In  Savings  Act"  (8  1848). 

After  reviewing  your  Introductory  remarks 
and  the  bill  my  staff  and  I  are  In  fiiU  agree- 
ment with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  your 
bUl. 

The  scope  of  this  bill  is  broad  enough  so 
that  the  provisions  would  apply  to  all  banks, 
savings    and    loan    associations    and    credit 
unions  licensed  to  operate  in  this  territory. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cablos  O.  Camacho. 


SENATOR  DAVID  QAMBRELL 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WTOMINO 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
colleague  who  has  rendered  exceptional 
service  the  past  2  years  to  his  native 
Georgia  and  the  Nation — David  Qam- 

BRZLL. 

In  February  of  1971,  tragedy  struck 
this  body  with  the  death  of  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell.  David  Oambrell  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator  Russell  and  he  did  so 
by  immediately  plunging  into  his  duties 
with  great  vigor. 

Senator  Gambrbll  earned  the  Intense 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
In  a  very  short  time.  He  actively  par- 
ticipated in  all  aspects  of  the  legislative 
process  and  was  aggressive  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  protecting  and  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation.  I  found  him  to  be  extremely  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  in  his  approach 
to  the  problems  of  this  country. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  David  Gambrell  for  a  job 
well  done.  He  will  be  missed. 


AN    INVALUABLE    RESOURXZJE:    OUR 
CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
currently  an  estimated  2.5  million  gifted 
and  talented  children  in  our  Nation's 
school  systems.  All  too  often  in  the  p>ast 
commentators  have  stressed  the  need  to 
develop  programs  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  these  children  because  they  constitute 
an  Invaluable  national  resource.  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  new  programs  in  this  area 
are  in  dire  need  and  I  also  submit  that 
these  efforts  should  be  rooted  in  the  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  will  and  Individual- 
ism, 

The  burden  of  potential  these  children 
have  borne  in  the  past  has  too  often  re- 
sulted in  deprivation  and  various  forms 
of  psychological  and  emotional  Injuries 
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^rtilcb  have  tended  to  restrict  their  abill- 
ticB  to  lead  fulfilling  llvee. 

Legislation  has  long  been  overdue  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  these  children: 
S.  3382,  Introduced  in  the  last  session, 
^  an  admirable  att«npt  toward  this 
end.  Mr.  President.  I  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  legislation 
before  the  Association  of  the  Qif ted  in 
San  Diego  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  remark*  be  Inserted  into  the 

RICOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  inserted  In  the  Rbcord  at  this  point : 

RiMASKS  BT  Senatob  John  V.  Tunney  to  the 
Association  or  the  Qittex) 

Everyday  throughout  our  lives  we  all  make 
assumptions — assumptions  concerning  our- 
Mlves,  assumptions  concerning  our  Institu- 
tions, assumptions  concerning  ouir  children. 
Today  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  about 
assumptions  which  concern  ovir  children — 
specifically  those  which  concern  chUdren 
who  are  gifted.  Many  of  thoee  assumptions 
axe  not  only  erroneously  made,  but  can  have 
disastrous  oonsequenoee  on  the  welfare  of 
gifted  children.  Assumptions  by  parents,  by 
educators  and  by  elected  officials  have  led  to 
far-reaching  implications  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  thoee  children.  No  longer  can  we 
allow  assumptions  to  Interfere  with  our  meet- 
ing their  special  needs. 

Today  educational  programs  develop  and 
support  curriculum  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "the 
majOTity."  What  is  overlooked  In  this  philos- 
ophy of  educating  children  Is  that  "the  ma- 
jority" describes  a  stttlstical  group  and  ne- 
glects to  define  each  individual  cbUd  that 
makes  up  this  group.  In  reality  by  designing 
a  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  statistically 
defined  group,  "the  majority/'  we  may  indeed 
be  falling  each  and  every  member  of  the 
group — each  and  every  one  of  our  children. 

As  a  country,  we  provide  education  for  aU 
of  our  children  because  we  feel  it  Is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  future  of  our  country  and  our 
world.  Every  child  has  the  right  to  develop 
to  his  full  potential  and  our  educational  sys- 
tem and  phUoeophy  should  guarantee  this 
right.  The  gifted  child  in  society  today  holds 
a  poeitlon  of  limited  statxxs — he  is  respected 
by  the  public  at  large,  he  Is  envied  by  the 
parents  of  hts  peers,  and  he  is  neglected  by 
our  educational  system.  Society  and  edu- 
cators alike  expect  him  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  his  environment  because  of  his  special 
abilities:  he  Is  expected  to  succeed  in  spite 
of  us  rather  than  because  of  us. 

The  gifted  child  Is  just  like  any  other 
child  in  ovir  society — he  Is  a  h\mian  being. 
Just  because  he  is  different  from  other  chil- 
dren, different  from  "the  majc«1ty",  doesn't 
entitle  h'"*  to  any  more  than  any  other 
child  In  our  educational  system,  but  con- 
versely It  does  not  entitle  him  to  any  less  I 

Today  an  equal  philosophy  of  education 
means  that  both  teaching  and  learning 
should  be  directed  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Individual  child.  We  must  strive  to 
strengthen  each  chUd  in  the  areas  each 
needs  most.  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  child  in  this  country  we  must  create 
new  programs  that  cut  acroes  cultural  and 
economic  barriers,  programs  that  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
urban  and  rural,  and  between  slum  and 
suburb:  programs  that  are  directed  toward 
meeting  the  individual  needs  special  to  these 
children. 

It  is  to  these  needs  that  the  legislation  I 
coeponswed  Is  directed.  The  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  serve  thoee  chUdren  who  have 
special  abUlties,  the  development  of  which 
requires  activities  or  services  not  ordinarily 
provided  by  local  educational  agencies. 

First,  the  legislation  would  establish  a 
national  clearinghouse  on  gifted  and  talented 
children  to  obtain  and  disseminate  Infcama- 
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tloa  on  ediioAUoa,  oounaeUng  and  Identtflea- 
tloo.  Mentlflcatloa  of  gifted  and  talented 
chil'lren.  as  I  see  It,  U  an  area  ot  major  con- 
cern and  emphaals.  I  have  been  Informed  by 
experu  that  restandazTUsatlons  of  current 
IQ  tests  would  not  measurably  increase  their 
effectiveness  In  the  Identification  process. 
Present  measures  now  fall  to  locate  half  ot 
the  gifted  and  talented  In  our  population.  I 
urge  educators  to  start  now  in  developing 
and  Instrumenting  innovative  techniques  to 
attempt  to  aaeure  the  recognition  of  gifted 
ChUdren,  particularly  among  ghetto  young- 
steie.  There  is  grave  reason  to  believe  that 
existing  imfavoratole  environments — cultural 
or  social,  hoetUe  to  learning — may  result  in 
a  substantial  failure  to  discover  and  develop 
latent  talent  among  minorities. 

For  example,  In  lUlnols  a  standardised  test 
as  sole  Indicator  ot  talent  has  been  aban- 
doned. In  any  Identifiable  minority  sub- 
group they  take  the  top  6%  of  that  sub- 
group, whatever  their  scores  were,  and  treat 
them  as  a  gifted  and  talented  population. 
This  sometimes  amounted  to  having  young- 
sters of  IQ  116  In  a  talented  and  gifted  group, 
instead  o<  an  IQ  of  ISO.  However,  to  obtain 
an  IQ  of  IIB  under  the  circumstances  and 
environment  that  preralled,  la  a  substantial 
aooompllshment  In  itself.  ThU  provision  ot 
the  legislation,  as  I  see  It,  can  aid  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  talent  In  the  same  sense  that  we 
are  trying  to  preserve  otir  environment  and 
thus  rescue  children  from  environmentally 
"pcdluted"  areas. 

Secondly,  the  blU  wiU  authorlae  funds  to 
states  for  educational  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  chUdren  from  pre-school 
through  high  school.  The  funds  would  be  al- 
located to  states  on  the  basis  of  population 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  18.  In  addition, 
16%  of  the  appropriations  would  be  reserved 
for  special  project  grants  outside  of  the  state 
aUocatlon  formula.  This  will  allow  for  crea- 
tive projects  such  as  those  now  existing  and 
under  consideration  by  the  exceptional  child 
services  department  of  the  San  Diego  city 
schools. 

Thirdly,  the  blU  will  authorise  funds  for 
the  training  ot  p>eisonnel  for  the  education 
of  the  gifted  and  talented  youth.  One  of  the 
most  Important  and  complex  areas  of  edu- 
cational quality  involves  the  training  and 
the  selection  of  teachers  to  work  with  these 
exceptional  chUdren. 

Lastly,  funds  wlU  be  authorized  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  for  the 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  children. 
Under  this  area  there  must  certainly  be  more 
attention  received  than  in  the  past  In  the 
specific  nature  of  planned  curriculum 
changes  for  working  with  the  gifted  and 
talented.  These  chUdren  can  understand 
idefts  and  concepts  beyond  that  of  the  aver- 
age child.  They  can  see  linkages  between 
ideas.  They  have  a  greater  capacity  for  orig- 
inal thought.  What  then  does  this  mean  for 
curriculum  In  mathematics,  in  the  arts,  In 
the  sciences,  etc.?  There  has  not  been  enough 
existing  experimental  curriculum  adventures 
based  up>on  these  distinctive  talents  of  these 
distinctive  youngsters.  This  bUl  could  estab- 
lish the  opportunity  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment projects  that  could  become  major 
stimuli  for  improved  program  changes  In  all 
areas  of  education. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  funds  have  been 
proposed  or  appropriated  to  meet  these 
recognized  existing  needs  under  legislation 
for  exceptional  children,  but  too  often,  the 
gifted  child  is  defined  as  the  lowest  prior- 
ity and  such  funds  are  non-existent  long 
before  his  level  of  priority  Is  ever  reached. 
We  must  not  let  this  hapjjen  again.  The 
gifted  child  is  considered  exceptional,  not 
because  of  his  glftedness  alone,  but  because 
of  the  special  problems  he  faces  as  an  in- 
dividual. The  gifted  child  suffers  social  and 
emotloiial  problems  that  are  real  and  grave, 
not  only  to  his  mental  health,  but  also  to  bis 
ability  to  function  as  a  part  of  our  social 
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system.  Society  over-emphasises  the  aoadamlo 
ability  of  the  gifted  chUd.  His  brightness 
is  easy  to  identify  and  to  Instruct;  It  la,  how- 
ever, his  social  and  emotional  make-up  that 
contribute  to  his  self -value,  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  society  and  educa- 
tors alike.  We  must  have  programs  and, 
legislation  alike  that  concentrate  on  the 
gifted  chUd  as  a  wbole  person  with  his  own 
special  problems  that  must  be  recognized 
as  well  as  solved. 

The  gifted  child  Is  not  a  miniature  adult, 
and  we  must  not  treat  him  as  one.  either  in 
our  society  or  in  our  educational  system; 
rather  we  must  provide  the  best  possible  en-, 
vironment  both  soclaUy  and  educationally 
In  which  he  can  grow  and  develop — learning 
from,  as  well  as  enjoying,  his  childhood.  Every , 
child  must  be  aUowed  to  be  a  child  I  Today 
In  this  age  of  science  we  seem  to  want  to 
relate  every  child  to  a  hypothetical  group 
that  forms  a  neat,  normal  curve;  but  U  Is 
the  ChUd  himself,  the  why  and  the  how  of  his 
behavior  that  makes  him  an  individual  who 
can  never  be  adequately  or  completely  de- 
scribed by  a  test  or  a  nvunber.  A  chUd  is 
not  a  symbol  but  a  real  person  Interact- 
ing with  his  environment;  he  has  real  needs 
and  real  problems;  the  goals  of  educators 
and  legislators  must  be  to  help  the  in- 
dividual child  to  be  understood  for  his 
uniqueness  rather  than  categorized  for  his 
sameness. 

What  then  is  the  answer?  Many  idealists 
In  education  have  written  about  the  system — 
change  the  system,  and  the  problems  for  all 
ChUdren,  including  the  gifted,  will  be  solved. 
I  find  the  Ideas  interesting  but  far  from  in- 
spiring. I  most  definitely  agree  with  the 
premise  that  "every  chUd,  every  person,  can 
delight  In  learning."  The  educational  system 
should  use  every  means  at  its  command  to 
make  learning,  as  well  as  school  itself,  an  in- 
trinsically rewarding  eind  joyful  adventure.  I 
agree  also  that  learning  should  and  must  be 
life-long,  that  joy  In  learning  can  aid  Joy  In 
life.  It  definitely  la  the  responslbUlty  of  every 
person,  parent  or  teacher,  to  aid  each  child 
to  attain  a  level  through  school  where  learn- 
ing In  life  Is  a  pleasure. 

As  long  as  teachers  are  human,  they  will  be 
imperfect  just  as  education  Itself  wUl  be  im- 
perfect. Each  teacher,  parent  and  child  must 
work  toward  the  Ideal  knowing  that  joy  Is 
only  defined  because  of  sorrow,  happiness 
only  known  through  unhapplness.  good  ex- 
ists only  In  relation  to  bad.  Emotions  In  ex- 
tremes are  neoeasary  for  learning  enjoyment 
In  life:  is  it  possible  to  explain  to  a  child 
the  meaning  of  hot  without  hts  ever  feeling 
something  hot  and  than  what  Is  hot  without 
its  opptosite  cold?  Learning  Is  exciting  be- 
cause sometimes  It  is  ordinary  and  sometimes 
It  is  insightful.  Is  it  possible  to  define  any  act 
of  learning  as  joyful  or  ecstacy  If  one  has 
never  known  boredom?  Learning  for  every 
child  must  be  more  than  just  knowledge. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
Nietzsche  to  remind  us  all:  "The  surest  way 
to  corrupt  a  youth  is  to  teach  him  to  esteem 
more  highly  those  who  think  as  be  does  than 
those  who  think  differently. ' 

Too  long  has  the  gifted  child  been  Imper- 
sonally looked  at  as  a  natural  resource  to  be 
develof>ed  for  society  and  then  exploited  by 
society.  Children — all  chUdren — ere  not  In- 
animate objects  because  their  abilities  are 
not  finite,  not  limited:  rather  their  abUitles 
are  limitless  In  the  development  of  the  mind. 
Olfted  chUdren  must  never  be  referred  to  as 
objects  for  society — objects  which  can  do 
things  we  want  done,  done  In  the  way  we 
dictate,  done  to  meet  our  expectations. 
Rather  society  must  cultivate  what  our  chU- 
dren want,  what  our  children  need  as  indi- 
viduals In  our  society. 

We  can  talk  about  freedom — freedom  of 
choice,  unstructured  classes  and  curriculum 
In  education,  but  imtll  we  also  aUow  our 
ChUdren  the  freedom  to  be  themselves,  we 
are  defeating  our  own  purposes  as  weU  as  the 
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purpoaes  of  the  n«w  progresslTe  education 
itaelf.  All  children  must  b«  free  to  accept  or 
reject  what  we  a«  parents,  educators  and 
legislators  reel  U  best  for  them  after  we  have 
given  them  the  neceaaary  Information  with 
which  to  make  their  own  decision.  But  more 
Important,  If  freedom  Is  going  to  be  more 
than  just  a  meanlngleoa  word  In  tbelr  vo- 
cabulary, whether  we  agree  or  not,  we  must 
t)e  prepared  to  accept  their  decision.  Other- 
wise the  progreealve  education  and  legislation 
are  meaningless;  merely  old  ideas  re-wrlttan 
using  new  terms. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  by  neglecting  our 
gifted  chUdr»n  we  might  be  losing  vast  crea- 
tive potential  that  could  solve  problems  like 
manned  space  flights  to  Mars  and  beyond; 
find  solutions  to  air  pollution  and  over-popu- 
lation, r  have  heard  it  said  that  the  gifted 
child  trained  and  educated  could  develop  his 
creative  potentUl,  producing  a  Nobel  prize 
winner.  X  ask.  do  we  have  to  try  to  create  an 
Klnsteln,  a  Frank  Uoyd  Wright,  a  Charles 
Barnes,  a  Van  CUbum  or  a  Bobby  Fischer? 
I  say  let  us  provide  the  funds,  the  facilities, 
the  programs,  the  teachers  for  the  gifted  and 
talented  children— then  let  us  let  the  chU- 
dren  be  individuals  and  make  their  own  de- 
cisions, live  their  own  lives,  and  their  own 
succeae,  their  own  Joy.  All  I  ask  U  that,  then, 
we  as  parents,  we  as  educators,  we  as  legisla- 
tors, make  "no  assumptions,  please." 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

Q*    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not 
present  for  rollcall  vote  No.  382  on 
September  25.  1972,  No.  420.  on  Oc- 
tober, 10,  1972.  and  No.  457.  on  Oc- 
tober 17.  1972.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting.  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  roll- 
caU  382.  and  "aye"  on  rollcalls  420  and 


BOOKMAN'S  SALUTE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PaWNSTLVANlA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Publishers  Weekly,  the  trade 
journal  of  the  book  publishing  indus- 
try, featured  an  article  entitled  "Salute 
to  Bob  Prase:  a  Committed  Bookman." 
It  Is  indeed  a  salute  to  Robert  W.  Prase, 
whose  resignation  as  vice  president! 
economist  and  Washington  director  of 
the  Association  of  American  Publish- 
ers, Inc.,  came  as  unhappy  news  to  many 
of  us. 

During  the  22  years  that  Bob  Prase 
has  served  the  book  publishing  industry 
in  Washington,  he  has  become  well 
known  to  all  people  concerned  in  the 
fields  of  education,  American  libraries, 
and  the  free  flow  of  information  to  the 
public. 

His  efforts  have  not  gone  unrecognized, 
as  Is  shown  by  the  "Salute"  in  Publish- 
ers Weekly. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  staff  members  of  Senate  committees 
who  have  known  and  worked  with  Bob  in 
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joining  the  salute  to  Bob  Prase  and  wish- 
ing him  well  for  the  future.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
this  "Salute": 

Salttr  to  Bob  ntass:  A  Coicuittkd 
Bookman 

In  resigning  as  vice-president,  economist 
eaxi  Washington  director  of  the  Association 
oif  American  Publishers,  Robert  W,  Fraae 
laaves  sOl  the  producers,  disseminators  and 
users  of  books  deeply  in  his  debt.  For  22 
years,  be  has  given  extraordinary  energy  and 
3lngle-minded  commitment  to  the  caiise  of 
books. 

Bob  Prase,  as  one  oolleagtie  remarks,  has 
been  at  once  a  champion  of  books  and  read- 
ing, and  "a  hardnoaed  lobbyist  for  the  busi- 
ness." With  a  background  In  governmental 
economic  research  and  wartime  Intelligence. 
Bob  Prase  Joined  the  Axnerloan  Book  Pub- 
lishers Council  In  1060  and  quickly  plunged 
into  the  auccessfui  effort  to  save  the  postal 
rate  tor  books;  this  has  been  a  continuing 
fight,  and  recently  Bob  had  a  strong  hand  in 
the  Mansfield -Soott  Amendment  protecting 
the  flat  rate  for  books  In  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  played  a 
vigorous  role  In  turning  aside  many  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  attempts  at  censor- 
ship. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  what 
all  theee  eScats  have  meant  to  writers,  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers,  to  libraries  and  ttie 
ultimate  users  of  books. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  Bob  drafted  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
making  the  government  and  Its  contractors 
liable  fof  copyright  infringement — a  provi- 
sion that  publishers  sorely  needed.  At  the 
same  time  Bob  ha«  held  the  respect  of  li- 
brary repreeentatlves.  with  whom,  except  on 
copyright,  he  has  but  rarely  had  to  differ. 
Meanwhile  he  has  worked  closely  with  tboaa 
members  of  Congress  who  still  labor  towards 
a  new  copyright  law.  And  he  has  been  a  key 
U.S.  expert  In  working  out  the  new  (Paris) 
copyright  treaty. 

More  than  any  other  person.  It  has  been 
said,  Bob  Prase — through  quiet  mobilization 
of  testimony  and  close  contact  with  State, 
Congressional  and  industry  persoimel — was 
Instnimental  In  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention  (1964)  and  the 
Florence  Agreement  (19«6) — vital  events  In 
the  expansion  of  international  (moat  cer- 
tainly Including  U.8.)  trade  In  books. 

Perhaps  moat  Important  of  Bob's  labors  has 
been  to  help  bring  about  the  library  and 
education  legislation  of  the  past  two  decades. 
He  showed  rural  members  of  Congress  that 
the  library  services  bill  would  be  In  the  In- 
terest of  their  constituencies.  He  worked  for 
the  book-relat«d  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  Including  a  modlfl- 
oatlon  to  Include  printed  materials.  He 
worked  strongly  for  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  subsequent  acta — laws  that  led  to 
vast  purchases  of  books  and  educational  ma- 
terials, and  released  massive  funds  that  were 
then  applied  directly  to  textbook  purchases. 
In  1969  he  had  a  key  part  In  the  Jo^son 
Amendment  which  established  the  pattern 
for  restoring  educational  budget  cuts  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  In  1070,  he  had  a  simi- 
lar role  In  the  Eagleton  Amendment  which 
saved  school  library  programs  under  Title  n 
of  BSEA. 

How  have  such  accomplishments  come 
about?  Through  topnotch  legislation  liaison; 
through  person-to-person  work  with  State, 
Defense.  OMnmerce  and  other  offlcee;  with 
USAID.  USIA.  Library  of  Congress.  Copyright 
OlBce;  with  staffs  and  leaders  of  national 
associations  allied  to  the  book  groups.  These 
relationships  are  not  spectacular,  but  they 
are  the  essence  of  effective  Washington  work. 

With  other  farslghted  leaders  of  the  In- 
dustry, Bob  Prase  realized  early  that  the 
health  and  economic  growth  of  the  book 
business  depend  heavily  upon  its  perceiving 
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and  m&lnUlnlng  Identity  with  the  public  la- 
tereat;  that  the  book  industry  has  to  team  up 
on  a  continuous  basis  with  Its  natural  allies 
in  the  worlds  of  education,  libraries,  rural 
and  iirban  development,  civil  liberties,  ud 
so  on;  and  that  Integrity  and  expert  knowl- 
edge go  further  than  showmaaablp  to  win 
long-term  respect  from  Senators,  Congrs«. 
men  and — vital  a^mring  government  p«noa- 
nel — their  staffs. 

Well  expect  to  hear  more  from  Bob  Prase. 
He  Is  Indeed  a  crusty  economist,  but  a  de- 
voted bookman,  and  effective  where  it  mat- 
ters. We  all  need  him. 


B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OT  WA8XIKCTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneadav.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
horvor  for  me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Evzrktt  Jordan. 
Since  1958,  Evekitt  Jordan  has  served 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  with  im- 
common  distinction.  He  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  his  State,  an  un- 
derstanding which  he  translated  into  a 
record  of  concrete  achievements. 

EvKHZTT  Jordan's  work  for  America's 
fanners  through  his  service  on  the  Agri- 
culture  Committee  is  well  known.  His  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
can  testify  to  his  strong  interest  in  flood 
control.  Everett  Jordan  also  held  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  one  of  the  key  posi- 
tions as  far  as  the  management  of  Senate 
business  is  concerned.  In  this  capacity, 
Senator  Jordan  was  the  epitome  of  fair- 
minded  and  judicious  leadership.  He 
could  be  relied  on  to  resolve  the  numer- 
ous problems  of  Senate  administration 
in  an  equitable  manner.  He  contributed 
much  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Certainly.  Everett  Jordan  was  one 
of  the  wannest  and  most  generous  men 
I  have  met  iq  the  Senate,  and  that 
warmth  and  generosity  will  be  missed 
by  all  of  us. 


WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN,  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN,  DIES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NrW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OfLBJH'S^SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  28.  1972 

Mr,  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  great  friend  and  statesman,  Wil- 
liam Halstead  Sutphin,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  vibrant  man,  who  served  his  Na- 
tion and  his  district  so  well  will  be  sorely 
missed.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  have  often  enjoyed  visits  from  him 
in  my  ofBce,  learning  much  from  his  own 
great  experience.  His  was  a  fine  mind, 
coupled  with  a  great  sense  of  comi>as- 
sion  and  understanding.  Mrs.  Howard 
and  I  extend  our  greatest  sympathies  to 
Mr.  Sutphin 's  wife  and  family.  Knowing 
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blm  has  been  a  privilege  for  us.  and  we 
will  all  ronember  him  with  great  respect 
and  fondness. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagxies  an  article  from 
the  Afibury  Park,  NJ.,  EvMilng  Press, 
which  tells  of  Congressman  Sutphln's 
great  accomplishments  and  service  over 
his  many  years  of  public  life. 

W.  H.  StTTTRiN  Diss;  Was  Conobbsskam 

BoUM,  Md. — William  Halstead  Sutphin. 
the  former  Matawan,  N.J.,  mayor  who  served 
for  a  decade  as  New  Jersey's  3rd  Congres- 
sional District  representative,  died  Saturday 
at  a  nursing  home  In  Salisbury.  He  was  8S. 

Mr.  Sutphin  began  his  political  career  in 
New  Jersey  at  age  as  when  he  was  elected 
on  a  Democratic  ticket  as  mayor  of  Matawan 
in  1910.  It  was  then  a  town  that  had  been 
strongly  Republican  for  years. 

After  four  terms  as  mayor,  he  entered  the 
congressional  race  in  New  Jersey's  3rd  dis- 
trict in  1930  and  on  March  4,  1931.  began 
his  service  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Sutphin  quickly  identified  himself  as 
a  friend  of  the  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  but  asserted  he  was  not  a  "rub- 
ber stamp". 

Twice  he  was  urged  by  home  supporters  to 
run  for  United  States  senator,  but  each  time 
declined  on  the  grounds  he  believed  he  could 
best  serve  his  district  by  remaining  In  the 
House.  He  was  asked  to  run  In  1936,  for  the 
term  begun  by  Sen.  WUllam  H.  Bmathers, 
and  again  in  1938,  as  sucoeaaor  to  Sen.  John 
MUton. 

The  legislation  he  sponsored  Included  bills 
to  aid  the  poultry  Industry,  borrowers  from 
the  Owners  Loans  Corporation,  home  build- 
ers and  New  Jersey  Industries. 

During  his  term  years,  Mr.  Sutphin  served 
In  the  78th  Congress  as  a  member  of  the 
busy  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  was  on 
the  Committee  for  Conservation  of  Wildlife 
Besoureee.  He  was  also  assistant  majority 
whip  of  the  House. 

Autographed  pictures  of  President  Roose- 
velt, Vice  President  John  Nance  Qarnar, 
Postmaster  General  James  Farley,  Gkjv.  A. 
Harry  Moore  of  New  Jersey,  and  other  promi- 
nent Democratic  leaders  covered  the  wall 
near  his  desk  in  the  House  office  building. 

Scattered  among  them  were  pictures  of 
hunting  parties  with  their  bags  of  game  and 
snapshots  of  airplanes.  Hunting,  aviation 
and  swimming  were  his  diversions.  The  flrst 
two  he  sometimes  combined  by  taking  air- 
plane trips  to  the  south  or  back  to  the  New 
Jersey  meadows  for  quail  and  duck  shooting. 

His  interest  In  airplanes  was  born  during 
World  War  I  when,  while  stlU  mayor  of  Mata- 
wan, he  entered  the  officers'  training  camp  at 
Ft.  Myer,  Va..  in  1917.  During  that  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  air  service  and  sailed 
for  France.  There  he  served  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  UjB.  Air  Base  at  Chateau  Roux 
and  met  his  flrst  wife,  an  Army  nurse,  the 
former  Catherine  Bonner.  He  first  saw  her 
at  a  base  hospital  where  he  was  treated  for 
leg  injuries  suffered  In  an  airplane  crash. 

She  died  in  1966. 

During  and  after  the  war  he  frequently 
piloted  airplanes,  but  with  development  of 
aviation  and  introduction  of  new  Instruments 
and  equipment  for  flying  he  gave  this  up  to 
travel  In  the  air  only  as  a  passenger. 

During  his  time  as  a  congressional  repre- 
sentative the  door  to  his  office  was  always 
open  and  visitors  were  warmly  greeted  by  his 
booming  voice  which  echoed  down  the  halls 
of  the  House  building.  On  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  same  strong  voice  held  the  atten- 
tion of  his  colleagues  In  his  speeches. 

When  William  H.  Sutphin  was  born  in  the 
Browntown  section  of  Madison  Township, 
N.J.,  in  1887,  he  represented  the  ninth  gen- 
eration of  family  which  had  sprung  from  the 
Netherlands. 

He  came  to  Matawan  as  a  child  and  at- 
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tended  public  schools  there.  He  later  was  a 
student  at  Wood's  Buslneaa  Ccdlege  '.-\ 
Brooklyn. 

Only  months  before  be  came  to  terms  with 
the  enemy  on  the  airfields  of  Prance  he 
began  his  mUltary  career  In  1917,  when  he 
flrst  Interruptad  his  tenure  In  office  to  Join 
Troop  B.  1st  Squadron,  Cavalry  National 
Ouard  of  New  Jersey  at  Had  Bank,  during 
which  time  he  served  on  the  Mexican  border 
for  several  months. 

During  his  administration  in  Matawan,  be 
established  a  sinking  fund  to  take  care  of 
bond  Issues  as  they  became  due;  naw  streets 
were  opened,  a  sewerage  system  and  disposal 
tanks  ware  buUt;  land  was  acquired  for  the 
Memorial  Park  and  Lake  Matawan  was 
created. 

During  his  career  he  served  as  chairman 
of  New  Jersey's  Monmouth  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee  and  as  Monmouth  County 
commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

He  was  a  former  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  Maaonlc  Lodge  of  Matawan.  the 
Ellcs  Lodge  of  Freehold,  N.J.,  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Matawan  and  the  Are  de- 
partment there. 

After  leaving  politics  he  served  as  vice 
prasldant  of  M.  J.  Merkin  Paint  Co..  New 
York,  and  movad  here  in  1902  after  he  retired. 

Surviving  bealdes  his  son  and  bis  daughter, 
William  T.  Sutphin,  Princeton,  NJ.,  and 
Mrs.  Susan  S.  Bennett,  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  his 
Widow.  Mrs.  Katharine  Whaley  Sutphin,  hla 
second  wife. 

The  Levin  WUson  Funeral  Home,  Prlncesa 
Anne,  Is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


DR.  DURWARD  HALL 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTAITVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  for  Dr.  Dtthward  Hall,  of 
Missouri,  who  has  chosen  to  voluntarily 
retire  from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

Dr.  Hall  has  been  my  personal  friend 
for  many  years.  I  have  served  with  him 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
him  closely.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable,  alert,  and  able  Members 
of  this  body.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
men  of  Dr.  Hall's  csdiber  are  not  re- 
tained in  the  Congress.  He  has  served  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation  with  extraor- 
dinary distinction. 

To  Dr.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall  I  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  for  them  in  their 
future  endeavors. 


TRUTH-IN-POOD  LABEUNa 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Subcouncll  on  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing of  the  National  Business  Council  for 
Consumer  Affairs  Issued  a  series  of 
"Ouiding  Principles  for  Responsible 
Packaging  and  Labeling"  which  are 
designed     to     encourage     businessmen 
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throughout  the  country  to  adopt  food 
lab*>ltpg  practices  which  will  be  informa- 
tive to  consumers. 

The  recommendations  of  the  subcoun- 
cll follow  closely  the  requirements  of  the 
Hartke  Truth-ln-Food  Labeling  Act  (8. 
3083)  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year.  Among  the  major  points  of  similar- 
ity are  the  following: 

1.  "The  name  and  addraaa  erf  the  manu- 
faotuiar.  packer  or  distributor."  (This  ra- 
qulrement  is  contained  in  Title  VI  of  my  bUl. ) 

2.  "The  data  beyond  which  the  product 
should  not  be  sold  if  the  product  is  perish- 
able." (This  requirement  is  con  tamed  in  Title 
V  of  my  bm). 

3.  "The  common  or  usual  name  of  ingre- 
dients or.  where  appropriate,  the  claas  of  m- 
gredienta,  listed  In  order  of  decreasing  pre- 
dominance." (This  requirament  Is  contalnad 
In  TlUe  in  of  my  bUl) . 

4.  "A  statement  of  nutrient  value  conform- 
ing to  applicable  federal  guldeimes.'  ( This  re- 
quirement is  iiiniiar  to  one  contained  In  Title 
U  of  my  btU). 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
businessmen  of  this  Nation  come  to  the 
realization  that  it  is  good  business  from 
their  point  of  view  and  the  consumer's 
point  of  view  to  provide  shoppers  with 
adequate  information  about  the  products 
on  supermarket  and  store  shelves.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  subcouncll '6  guidelines  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoHD,  as  follows : 

Onmnra  Pukcxplkb  fob  Rxspokbible 
Packaqiko  Aim  Laxkliko 


It  is  our  Intent  that  these  guiding  prin- 
ciples be  given  the  broadest  possible  applica- 
tion wherever  they  would  assist  the  consumer 
In  rrmking  his  purchase  or  use  decision  and 
wherever  the  value  received  by  consumers 
from  their  appUcatlon  exceeds  the  cost  of 
their  Implementation.  We  urge  industry  asao- 
ciations  and  individual  businesses  to  develop 
specific  policies  and  manufacturing  practices 
consistent  with  these   principles. 

Packages  and  labels  should  meet  the  con- 
sumer's need  for  useful  information  to 
facilitate  value  comparison  prior  to  pur- 
ctiasa  and  to  promote  the  economical  and 
safe  use  of  the  product  after  purchase.  The 
information  should  be  preaentad  in  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  manner.  The  seller  or  sup- 
plier should  be  able  to  document  adequately 
all  performance,  safety  or  economy  claims 
listed  or  depicted  on  the  package  or  label. 

More  apeclfloally,  buslnesaes  should  pro- 
vide the  following  information  on  packages 
or  labels  of  conrumer  products  unless  the 
provision  of  such  information  would  be 
clearly  irr^evant  within  the  context  of  the 
total  circumstances  surrounding  the  sale. 

1.  llie  Identity  of  the  product  by  its  com- 
mon or  usual  name,  deacrlptlon,  generic 
term,  or  the  like. 

a.  The  net  quantity  of  the  product  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure,  slse,  or  numerioal  count, 

3.  The  name  and  addreaa  of  the  manufac- 
turer, packer  or  distributor, 

4.  A  prominent  warning  of  imminent  haa- 
ardfl  inherent  with  the  use,  maintenance, 
storage,  or  dlspoaal  of  the  product,  and  a 
description  of  the  neoeasary  treatment  or 
antidote  if  the  warning  Is  Ignored  or  mis- 
understood, 

6.  Clear  and  complete  directions  for  use 
and  care  of  the  product.  Sep«u«te  uae  and 
care  Instructions  should  be  provided  for 
thoee  products  not  normally  consumed  from 
or  stored  in  the  original  package. 

6.  Relative  price  information  in  a  conven- 
ient   and    understandable    form.    Prioa    In- 
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formation  should  be  dlsplaTed  at  th«  point 
of  pvircbaoe  wb«n  It  la  Impractical  for  th« 
seller  or  supplier  to  Inolude  price  on  the 
p*ck«ce  or  tbe  l*b^, 

7.  Tbe  d*te  beyond  which  the  product 
should  not  be  sold  If  the  product  is  perish- 
able, 

Businesses  should  also  provide  the  follow- 
Ing  information  on  packages  and  labels  of 
processed  food  product*  offered  for  sale. 

8.  The  size,  weight,  or  measure  of  servings 
where  the  label  states  number  of  servings. 

9.  Tbe  common  or  usual  name  of  ingre- 
dients or,  where  appropriate,  the  class  of 
ingredients,  listed  in  order  of  decreasing  by 
percentage  if  it  will  aid  consumers  in  as- 
sessing economic  value  and  food  quality, 

10.  A  statement  of  nutrient  value  conform- 
ing to  applicable  federal  guidelines. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  packages 
should  contain  the  full  and  declared  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count  and  be  filled  as 
full  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  good 
business  practices.  Packages  should  be  de- 
signed to: 

U.  Protect  the  quality  and  form  of  the 
product, 

12.  Protect  the  persons  who  come  Into  con- 
tact with  the  product  during  use,  storage, 
maintenance  and  disposal, 

13.  Offer  sulOclent  variety  to  serve  the 
varying  needs  of  consumers  without  unnec- 
essarily complicating  selection. 

Finally,  for  the  benefit  of  society  In  gen- 
eral, businesses  should  conserve  natural  re- 
sources !n  the  original  package,  encourage, 
reuse  of  both  packaging  materials  and  pack- 
ages themselves,  and.  minimize  pollution  in 
the  disposal  process. 


SENATOR  KARL  MUNDT 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WTOMINa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  IS,  1972 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  convenes  In  January  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  93d  Congress,  we  wUl  do 
so  in  the  absence  of  a  colleague  who  had 
served  his  State  of  South  Dakota  for  Ave 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  four  terms  in  this  body. 

Senator  KabX.  Mundt  was  an  effective 
spokesman  for  his  State  in  his  34  years 
of  public  service  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  illness  curtailed 
his  legislative  activity  the  last  few  years. 
However.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  him  the  best  in  his  retirement 
and  in  his  efforts  to  fully  regain  his 
health. 

Senator  Mundt  has  served  his  State 
and  Nation  with  dedication  and  honor. 


THE  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ABtZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker— 
The    Ninety-second    Congress   could    have 
been  a  great  Congress.  It  was  not. 

In  those  few  words,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, succinctly  summarized  the 
congressional  record  of  the  past  2  years. 
Though  we  can  point  to  a  number  of 
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noteworthy  achievements,  partisan  poll- 
tics  of  this  Democratic -con  trolled  Con- 
gress prevented  passage  of  many  legisla- 
tive proposals  aimed  at  malting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  responsive,  more 
efficient,  and  more  effective. 

President  Nixon  in  his  January  22, 
1971.  state  of  the  Union  message  outlined 
a  bold  blueprint  of  action  and  reform.  He 
set  six  great  gocOs  for  the  Congress :  Wel- 
fare reform,  a  full  prosperity  in  peace- 
time, restoration  and  enhancement  of  our 
natural  environment,  improvement  of 
America's  health  care,  strengthening  and 
renewing  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  reform  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Despite  this  great  challenge,  despite 
the  opportunity  to  "seize  the  moment  and 
achieve  these  goals."  the  response  of  the 
92d  Congress  was  tragically  lacking.  Of 
the  President's  six  major  legislative  pro- 
posals only  three — revenue  sharing,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  Federal 
spending  control — received  any  conside- 
ration, inadequate  as  it  may  have  been. 
For  the  remaining  three  there  was  vir- 
tually no  definitive  progress. 

None  of  President  Nixon's  proposals 
for  departmental  reorganization  de- 
signed to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  the 
executive  branch  and  eliminate  the  du- 
plication, overlap  and  confusion  of  the 
present  structure  ever  received  floor  con- 
sideration. Similarly,  special  revenue- 
sharing  programs  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, under  which  more  than  $11  billion 
annually  would  be  returned  to  States 
and  local  communities  to  bolster  their 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  education,  rural 
development,  urban  development,  man- 
power training,  transportation  and  law 
enforcement,  received  little,  if  any  leg- 
islative attention.  And,  perhaps  most 
serious,  the  Congress  failed  to  enact  the 
desperately  needed  reform  of  the  Na- 
tion's chaotic  welfare  system.  Three  and 
one-half  million  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  welfare  rolls  during  the  past  3 
years,  and  Federal  welfare  costs  have 
increased  55  percent  during  that  period. 
Although  the  urgency  of  action  is  ob- 
vious. Senate  inaction  thwarted  the 
passage  of  welfare  reform  measures. 

A  comprehensive  national  health  in- 
surance program  to  orotect  Americans 
from  the  financial  ruin  of  catastrophic 
illness  and  accident;  private  pension 
plan  reform:  effective  consumer  protec- 
tion; powerplant  siting  measures  de- 
signed to  ease  the  energy  crisis;  effec- 
tive before-the-fact  protection  against 
national  emergency  work  stoppage:  a 
$250  billion  limit  on  Federal  outlays 
in  fiscal  1973;  these  and  numerous  other 
Important  legislative  measures  supported 
by  President  Nixon  failed  of  passage.  Of 
64  major  requests  sent  by  the  President 
to  Capitol  Hill,  only  one-third  were  en- 
acted. 

The  92d  Congress,  however,  was  not 
devoid  of  activity.  The  first  session  ended 
only  late  in  December  of  last  year:  there 
were  648  rollcall  votes  during  the  two 
sessions.  However,  despite  the  exercise, 
legislative  accomplishments  were  limited. 

Perhaps  first  in  importance  was  the 
passage  of  the  $30.2  billion  5-year  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  bill — as  contrsisted 
with  the  above  m^itloned  special  reve- 
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nue-sharlng  measures — whereby  Federal 
tax  dollars  are  to  be  returned  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  a  wide  range 
of  services  and  programs.  Two  consti- 
tutional amendments,  the  26th,  to  allow 
18-year-olds  to  vote  In  Federal  and  State 
elections,  and  the  27th,  to  provide  equal 
rights  regardless  of  sex,  were  passed,  the 
former  having  been  quickly  ratified.  The 
Rural  Development  Act,  to  Improve  Job 
opportunities  and  the  qtiallty  of  life  in 
rural  America,  received  favorable  action, 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  which  were  enacted  pro- 
vide the  Federal  thrust  needed  for  a 
massive  cleanup  of  our  Nation's  waters. 
The  Pesticide  Ccmtrol  Act  of  1972  and 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  are  impor- 
tant environmental  accomplishments. 

Enactment  of  the  Health  Manpower 
Assistance  Act  and  the  Nurses  Training 
Act,  authorizing  increased  fimds  for  the 
trsdning  of  health  professicmals  and  con- 
struction of  health  research  and  teach- 
ing fsu:illties,  are  major  advances  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  Nation's  health  man- 
power requirements.  Passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act;  the  National  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  Control  Act;  the  Commu- 
nicable Diseases  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments to  strengthen  research,  treatment 
and  preventative  efforts  in  those  fields; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism  and 
Digestive  Diseases,  will  all  contribute 
substantially  to  the  Nation's  health 
betterment. 

The  National  Drug  Abuse  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972  provides  much  needed 
assistance  in  the  fight  against  drug  ad- 
diction, through  prevention,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  education  programs. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  authorizes  $18.5  billion 
over  3  years  to  extend  and  expsmd 
higher  education  program  aid. 

The  strategic  arms  limitations  agree- 
ment reached  with  Russia,  a  significant 
step  toward  peace,  was  approved. 

And,  late  in  the  session,  the  social  se- 
curity laws  were  amended  to  provide  a 
number  of  eqxiitable  changes,  kicreasing 
benefits  by  30  percent,  adding  automatic 
cost-of-living  provisions,  improving  wid- 
ows' benefits  and  raising  outside  Income 
limitations. 

The  92d  Congress  could  have  been  a 
landmark  Congress.  It  emerged  with  a 
partisan  political  record  fEilling  short  of 
the  goals  President  Nixon  had  set  for  it. 
There  remains  considerable  unfinished 
work  to  be  done;  and  there  must  be  new 
solutions  to  meet  new  problems.  Hope- 
fully, the  93d  Congress  will  rise  to  its 
task. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  balance  of  trade  continues  to 
suffer  serious  deficits.  In  1971,  the  United 
States  suffered  the  first  balsmce-of -trade 
deficit  in  this  century.  At  the  present  rate 
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of  imbalance,  last  year's  $2.2  billion  of 
red  ink  will  become  a  monstrous  $6  bil- 
lion this  year. 

To  remedy  our  foreign  trade  disaster, 
to  protect  the  American  workingman, 
and  to  preserve  America's  diversified  in- 
dustrial base,  I  introduced  the  Hartke 
Foreign  Trtwle  and  Investment  Act  of 
1972.  Few  journalists  read  the  bill  in  any 
detail,  but  many  were  quick  to  charac- 
terize the  bill  as  a  second  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  bill.  Ignoring  the  proposed  tax 
changes,  distorting  the  nature  of  the  im- 
port quotas  involved  and  passing  over  a 
host  of  other  features  in  the  bill,  many 
journalists  gave  a  very  one-sided  pic- 
ture of  the  Hartke  bill. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Washington  Post  ran 
a  two-part  series  on  foreign  trade  that 
moved  a  considerable  distance  toward  a 
balanced  view.  Written  by  the  Post's 
Marilyn  Berger,  the  first  article  explores 
the  nature  and  origins  of  the  Hartke- 
Burke  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
of  1972  and  the  response  of  the  multina- 
tional companies.  A  companion  piece  ex- 
plores the  thorny  prt*lem  of  United 
States-Japan  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  pieces  by  Marilyn  Ber- 
ger be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNIONS  Mount  Drivx  Aoahtbt  Iicpobt  Okisib 
(By  MarUyn  Berger) 

A  cartoon  at  the  tvirn  of  the  century  de- 
picted small  European  characters  wielding 
tiny  brooms  In  an  attempt  to  sweep  back  a 
huge  wave  labeled  "Uncle  Sam's  goods  for 
the  world."  The  caption  declared:  "They 
cannot  keep  back  the  rising  tide  of  Amer- 
ican competition." 

That  was  In  1901.  Seventy  years  later  that 
tide  tiu-ned.  The  wave  is  now  lapping  at  both 
American  shores  and  It  Is  tbe  American 
worker  who  is  trying  to  hold  back  the  flood. 

As  a  result: 

Claiming  that  more  than  a  million  jobs 
have  been  lost  to  Imports  since  i960,  the 
APL-CIO  is  backing  the  most  protectionist 
legislation  in  43  years. 

In  May,  the  AFL-CIO  set  up  a  special  task 
force  to  lobby  In  Congress  and  to  mount  an 
educational  campaign  to  win  public  backing 
of  the  legislation,  known  as  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill.  Pilot  projects  are  already  under 
way  in  four  states,  with  plans  to  move  into 
tbe  remaining  46. 

As  a  result : 

Labco'  leaders  pressed  their  case  before  the 
Platform  Committees  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  for  protectionist  planks. 

The  International  Ladles  Oarment  Work- 
ers Union  (AFL-CIO)  has  been  placing  f\Ul- 
page  ads  in  The  Washington  Post,  The  New 
Tork  Times  and  other  publications,  show- 
ing an  American  flag  with  a  "Made  In  Japan" 
label  and  warning  that  "If  Betsy  Ross  were 
alive  today  she  might  be  standiiig  In  an  un- 
employment line."  Along  with  other  unions, 
ILOWU  is  pushing  a  "Buy  American"  cam- 
paign to  educate  consumers  to  buy  products 
made  in  the  U£.A.  and  to  leave  the  compet- 
ing products  on  the  shelves. 

The  ILOWU,  which  has  set  up  Its  own  spe- 
cial office  to  battle  Imports,  is  planning  a 
series  of  "Save-Our-Jobs"  raUles,  to  end  with 
a  march  on  Washington.  The  rubber  workers 
In  Akron  held  a  slmUar  rally  in  June. 

"It's  a  concept  whose  time  has  come,"  says 
Ray  Dennlson,  a  congressional  lobbyist  for 
the  APL-CIO.  "If  there  were  no  problems  of 
unemployment  and  no  problems  In  the  ex- 
port of  technology  and  capital,  the  (Burke- 
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Hartke)  bill  wouldn't  have  gotten  all  tbe 
attention  and  support  It  has  already  gotten." 
Dennlson  says  more  than  70  numbers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  sponsoring  the 
proposal. 

The  high  rata  of  unemployment  and  the 
Increasing  UJ3.  Investment  In  manufacturing 
plants  abroad  have  \mdercut  organlMd 
labor's  traditional  internationalist  bent. 
Where  before  only  a  few  unions  in  such  In- 
dustries as  textiles  coid  mining  sought  legis- 
lation against  foreign  Imports,  now  workers 
in  almost  all  manufacturing  trades  are  de- 
manding relief  tram  competition  from 
abroad. 

What  the  captains  of  Industry  used  to  be 
saying  has  now  become  the  theme  for  their 
former  adversaries  in  the  early  battles  be- 
tween management  and  labor. 

"The  industrial  base  of  the  American  econ- 
omy is  being  undermined  and  narrowed,"  ac- 
cording to  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger,  the  AFL- 
CIO's  research  director.  Statistics  vary,  but 
all  show  the  rising  level  of  manufactured  im- 
ports. 

According  to  a  congressional  estimate 
called  "conservative"  by  the  APL-CIO's  legis- 
lative director,  Andrew  J.  Blemlller.  Imports 
now  account  for  20  per  cent  of  all  VB.  auto- 
mobUe  sales,  30  per  cent  of  television  sets, 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  glassware  and  about 
60  per  cent  of  sewing  machines  and  calculat- 
ing machines. 

"As  far  as  the  AFL-CIO  can  leam,"  said 
Blemlller  In  testimony  to  Congress  a  year 
ago,  "about  100  per  cent  of  all  (tape  record- 
ed) cassettes  that  are  sold  In  this  country  are 
now  imported;  95  per  cent  or  more  of  all 
radios  .  .  .  are  Imports." 

To  Ulustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. Blemlller  said  that  between  1963  and 
1970  exports  of  rubber  manufacturers  rose  27 
per  cent,  whUe  imports  rose  266  per  cent; 
textile  exports  rose  23  per  cent,  imports  71 
per  cent;  autos.  trucks  and  parts  exports  roee 
138  per  cent  whUe  Imports  shot  up  to  884  per 
cent. 

The  latest  trade  figures  Issued  at  the  end 
of  July  by  the  Commerce  Department  show 
that  despite  Washington's  efforts  to  realign 
world  currencies  to  get  a  more  realistic  valua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  the  level  of  imports  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

The  trade  balance,  which  for  the  first  time 
in  this  century  turned  against  the  United 
States  last  year,  showed  a  deficit  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1972  of  almost  (3.9  billion, 
compared  with  $642.3  million  during  the  same 
period  In  1971. 

Organized  labor  lays  the  blame  for  the  loas 
of  American  manufacturing  advantage  di- 
rectly on  the  big  UJ3.  ccoporations  which 
have  gone  international,  moving  money,  tech- 
nology and  plants  overseas.  They  hold  these 
multinational  corporations  responsible  for 
robbing  the  American  workers  of  his  means 
of  subsistence. 

English -buUt  Fords  and  General  Motors - 
manufactured  Opels,  In  labor's  view,  mean 
less  sales  for  Detroit.  Remington  Rand 
Vienna  means  that  Remington  Rand  Elmtra 
is  no  longer  needed. 

Writes  Ooldflnger:  "A  VS.  based  mxiltl- 
natlonal  corporation  can  produce  components 
In  widely  separated  plants  In  Korea,  Taiwan 
and  the  United  States,  assemble  the  product 
in  a  plant  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border 
and  sell  the  goods  in  the  United  States  at 
American  prices — perhaps  with  a  U.S.  brand 
name.  Or  the  goods  produced  In  foreign  sub- 
sidiary plants  are  sold  in  foreign  markets  la 
competition  with  U.S. -made  products." 

In  Its  proDos&ls  presented  to  both  the 
Democratic  and  Reoubllcan  Platform  Com- 
mittee the  AFL-CIO  stated:  "Today  the  U.S. 
worker  Is  virtually  helpless  in  protecting  his 
Job  and  his  standard  of  living.  U.S.  markets 
have  been  overrun  with  Imports  costing  tens 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  jobs.  ...  At  the  same 
time  U.S.  owned  multi-national  firms,  seeking 
to  maximize  profits,  have  moved  production 
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of  huge  parts  of  UJS.  Industry  abroad  .  .  . 
Helping  to  spur  these  global  runaways  .  .  . 
are  the  U£.  tax  and  tariff  laws  with  their 
Incentives  to  encourage  U£.  firms  to  manu- 
facture their  goods  abroad.  These  loopholes 
should  be  removed  .  .  ." 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
that  the  multi-national  corporations  "can 
Juggle  the  production  of  parts  and  finished 
products  from  one  subsidiary  in  one  country 
to  another  .  .  .  juggle  their  bookkeeping 
and  their  prices  and  their  taxes.  Their  export 
and  import  transactions  are  within  the  cor- 
porations, determined  by  the  executives  of 
the  corporation — all  for  the  benefit  and  the 
profit  of  the  corporation.  This  is  not  foreign 
trade.  Surely  It  Is  not  foreign  comipetitlon." 

Said  Meany:  "Tbe  complex  operations  of 
multl-aatloaals — with  the  aid  of  Madison 
Avenue  advertising — have  utterly  confused 
the  picture  of  the  national  origin  of  prod- 
ucts. For  example.  Ford's  Pinto  has  besn 
heralded  as  the  UJB.  answer  to  Imported  smaU 
cars.  But  the  engines  are  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  and  standard  transmis- 
sions are  imported  from  Europe." 

Dennlson  said  decisions  that  determine 
whether  people  are  Jobless,  which  are  now 
being  made  by  private  industry,  should  be 
made  by  Congress,  "not  by  companies  that 
brag  about  not  being  American  anymore." 

He  adds:  'T)o  you  know  that  Ford  now 
brags  that  it's  not  an  American  company 
anymore?" 

Labor's  prescription  to  cure  all  these  ills 
would  become  law  if  the  Burke-Hartke  bUl 
were  adopted.  First  introduced  in  Septem- 
ber. 1971,  "to  promote  full  employment  and 
restore  a  diversified  production  base,"  It 
would  amend  tax  laws  "to  stem  the  outflow 
of  United  States  capital.  Jobs,  technology, 
and  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tbe  major  provisions  of  the  bill  would: 

Establish  quotas  on  virtually  all  products 
entering  the  country  by  requiring  that  the 
total  of  any  1972  imports  not  exceed  the 
average  of  the  year  196fi  to  1969.  In  subse- 
quent years  imports  would  be  permitted  to 
reach  the  same  "share"  of  the  market  they 
held  in  1972.  For  example,  if  40  per  cent  of 
all  leather  shoes  sold  in  the  United  Stotes 
during  that  year  were  Imported,  the  same 
percentage  could  be  Imported  In  following 
years. 

Give  the  President  power  to  limit  the  ex- 
port of  capital  If  he  determined  that  the 
outflow  would  lead  to  a  decrease  In  domestic 
employment. 

Repeal  the  forelg^n  tax  credit  which  makes 
it  possible  for  corporations  to  get  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  reduction  on  American  taxes  for 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments,  llxe 
Burke-Hartke  bill  would  make  these  foreign 
taxes  deductible,  meaning  that  the  corpora- 
tions would  have  a  sharply  increased  U  J3.  tax 
to  pay. 

Eliminate  tax  deferrals  which  now  permit 
corporations  to  pay  taxes  on  money  earned 
abroad  only  at  the  time  it  is  repatriated,  not 
necessarily  during  the  year  in  which  It  Is 
earned. 

Eliminate  tax  exemptions  for  Americans 
living  and  working  In  foreign  countries. 

Although  the  bill  is  considered  dead  for 
this  year — trade  legislation  has  tradition- 
ally been  ignored  at  election  time — it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  re-Uitroduced  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. Tax  aspects  of  the  bill  may  also  be 
considered   In  overall  tax  reform. 

The  proposals  go  against  the  grain  of  Amer- 
ican tradition  as  a  free  trading  nation,  but 
the  situation  is  un traditional.  Congressmen 
faced  with  the  shutdown  In  their  districts  of 
factories  that  mean  not  only  unemployment 
but  lost  buying  power  in  the  community  are 
going  to  come  under  heavy  pressxire  from 
organised  labor's  campaign. 

Hit  with  this  chaUenge  from  organized 
labor,  which  would  force  a  complete  trans- 
formation  in   the   way   the   multi-national 
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corpormtlons  operate,  big  business  has  coun- 
tered  with  Its  own  lobbying  campaign  to 
flght  Buxke-Hartke: 

PlXty-elght  of  the  major  multi-national 
corporations  formed  the  E^mergency  Com- 
mittee for  American  Trade  to  flght  protec- 
tionist legislation  and  limits  on  Investments 
abroad  and  to  conduct  sxirreys  on  the  Im- 
pact of  these  businesses  on  the  American 
economy. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  set  up  a 
special  task  force  on  multinational  enter- 
prise. It,  too.  took  a  surrey  and  came  up  with 
statistics  that  rebut  labor's  contentions. 

Individual  corporations  have  drawn  up 
profiles  showing  how  their  activities,  con- 
trary to  labor's  contentions,  have  not  re- 
sulted In  the  loes  of  Jobs  but  in  Job  Increases. 

According  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
study,  the  multi-national  corporations  do  not 
go  abroad  to  locate  near  cheap  foreign  labor, 
as  the  unions  charge,  but  rather  to  retain 
foreign  markets  that  would  otherwise  be  for- 
feited to  foreign  producers.  Only  by  locating 
within  certain  countries  can  many  of  these 
firms  have  access  to  markets  by  getting 
around  such  things  as  tariff  barriers  and 
other  regulations.  Drug  firms,  for  example, 
claim  that  a  maze  of  health  regulations  would 
bar  them  from  certain  markets  If  production 
were  not  located  within  the  country  of  sale. 

Income  from  abroad,  these  corporations 
argue,  make  them  better  employers  at  home, 
where  they  say  they  are  Increasing  their  em- 
ployment levels  faster  than  the  national 
average. 

One  Commerce  Department  study  showed 
that  "VS.  foreign  direct  investment  abroad 
has  not  been  a  significant  source  of  Job-dl3- 
placlng  Imports  Into  the  United  States,"  and 
that.  In  fact,  250.000  Jobs  would  be  lost  If 
this  kind  of  Investment  ceased.  The  choice 
for  Industry,  according  to  this  study,  is  often 
not  between  setting  up  operations  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad  "but  between  foreign 
operations  and  no  operations  at  all." 

Historically,  barriers  to  trade  have  always 
Invited  retaliation.  The  1930  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  was  blamed  for  deepening  the  Depres- 
sion, and  Industry  and  government  oflSclals 
argue  that  a  similar  move  today  would  lead 
to  a  bruising  trade  war. 

Robert  L.  McNeill,  executive  vice  chairman 
of  the  Emergency  Committee  on  American 
Trade,  conceded,  however,  that  it  la  a  difficult 
argument  to  sell  at  this  time. 

"The  swing  \n  the  trade  balance  Is  killing 
ua:'  McNeill  said  In  a  recent  Interview.  '"Ifs 
difficult  to  argue  national  Interest  in  trade 
with  a  deficit  in  the  trade  account  of  SS  to  $6 
billion  this  year." 

Threats  of  retaliation  to  Import  barriers  do 
not  concern  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.). 
who  introduced  the  Btu'ke-Hartke  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

"If  you  want  to  go  Into  a  trade  war  the 
United  States  can  sustain  It, "  said  Hartke  In 
a  recent  Interview.  "I  don't  want  to  let  those 
countries  contribute  to  our  depression." 

Hartke's  fighting  words  find  a  sympathetic 
hearing  not  only  because  Imports  are  Increas- 
ing and  exports  are  not  keeping  pace.  Amer- 
ica's economic  troubles  come  at  a  time  when, 
xinder  the  umbrella  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
the  nation  has  begun  to  cut  down  Its  overseas 
commitments,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  pain- 
ful lessons  of  the  Vietnam  war  which  graph- 
ically Illustrated  the  limits  of  power. 

Disillusion  with  military  force,  combined 
with  a  diminished  economic  power  as  Europe 
and  Japan  became  aggressive  traders,  con- 
tributed to  a  climate  In  which  Isolationist 
Ideas  such  as  protectionism  have  become 
respectable. 

Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  chairman  of  the 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  would  hold  the  Inlt&l  hearings  on  any 
trade  bill,  warns,  however,  that  the  legis- 
lative quotas  required  by  Burke-Hartke  are 
"the  last  thing  in  the  world  we  should  have." 
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Mills,  who  was  active  In  getting  voluntary 
quotas  on  textile  Imports  and  who  would 
like  to  see  other  voluntary  agreements  nego- 
tiated, said  In  an  Interview  recently:  "Burke- 
Hartke  wouldn't  res\ilt  In  more  Jobs  ...  If 
you  reduce  Imports  you  of  necessity  threaten 
Jobs  Involved  In  the  import  of  goods  that  may 
not  develop  on  the  export  side  either.  You 
could  actually  reduce  Jobs  in  both  Instances 
.  .  .  Burke-Hartke  would  result  In  a  net  r«- 
ductlon  of  Jobs.  I  cant  prove  it,  but  It's 
logic. 

Acknowledging  that  an  election  year  is  not 
the  time  to  get  trade  legislation.  Mills  said: 
"We  must  try  to  have  a  trade  bill  In  '73.  You 
can't  go  and  go  and  go  without  knowing 
what  our  policy  Is."  But,  said  Mills,  "I  hope 
It  will  not  be  a  bill  developed  in  hysterical 
fear  of  imports." 

That  Is  for  next  year.  For  the  remainder 
of  this  year  there  Is  the  campaign.  Demo- 
cratic vice  presidential  candidate  Sargent 
Shriver  last  week  told  a  crowd  in  Detroit 
concerned  with  steel  Imports  that  "we 
have  to  make  American  steel  more  com- 
petitive. You  can't  do  something  simple 
like  stop  all  steel  Imports  because  they  will 
then  say  we  won't  take  any  agricultural 
products  from  you  or  something."  Negotia- 
tions with  VS.  trading  partners  were  neces- 
sary, Shriver  said. 

The  Democratic  platform,  while  nodding  to 
labor's  demands,  gave  little  encouragement 
to  protectionists,  and  the  Republican  plat- 
form expounded  more  on  past  actions  than 
on  future  programs. 

The  Republicans  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
court  labor's  vote  while  not  alienating  tradi- 
tional supporters  in  big  business : 

"We  deplore  the  practice  of  locating  plants 
In  foreign  countries  solely  to  take  advantage 
of  low  wage  rates  In  order  to  produce  goods 
primarily  for  sale  In  the  United  SUtes.  We 
will  take  action  to  dlscoiirage  such  unfair 
and  disruptive  practices  that  result  in  the 
loss  of  American  Jobs." 

For  moat  of  this  year  the  unions  will  be 
trying  to  get  sympathetic  congressmen  elected 
or  reelected  and  to  keep  the  Issue  before  the 
public.  The  big  push  will  then  come  with 
the  new  Congress  In  the  new  year. 

MaKT  AN8W13M.  No  SoLtmoNs:  Unitxd 
I  States-Japan  Tradx  Dhjucma 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

An  administration  official  and  a  reporter 
were  speculating  recently  on  ways  to  even  out 
the  worsening  trade  balance  with  Japan. 

"We  could  get  them  to  buy  more  grain," 
suggested  the  ofllclal. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  reporter,  "but  then 
they'd  produce  more  cattle  and  Increase  meat 
exports." 

"Perhaps  we  could  get  them  to  eat  more 
meat  at  home,"  mused  the  official.  "Then 
they'd  have  more  heart  attacks,"  the  re- 
porter said. 

"Well,  that's  one  way  to  make  them  lees 
productive." 

The  conversation  illustrated  the  growth 
of  concern  in  Washington  over  the  rising  vol- 
ume of  imports  coming  Into  the  United 
States,  particularly  from  Japan. 

The  problem  is  serious.  Just  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon  met  last  week  in  Hawaii  with 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Kakuel  Tanaka,  the 
government  estimated  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  suffer  a  M.8-bUllon  deficit  this  year  In  its 
trade  with  Japan  alone. 

OveraU,  the  VS.  deficit  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1973  was  $3.9  billion,  six  times 
greater  than  the  same  period  In  1971.  Of- 
ficial flgiires  show  that  the  trade  balance  ran 
against  the  United  States  In  1971  for  the 
first  time  since  1893. 

One  of  the  most  drastic  responses  to  this 
situation  has  come  from  organized  labor  In 
this  covmtry.  specifically  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is 
urging  Congress  to  enact  a  highly  protec- 
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tlonlst  mMsure  called  the  Burke-Hartke  bUl, 
which  would  not  only  cut  imports  of  for- 
eign goods  but  also  severely  limit  American 
investment  In  plants  abroad. 

The  core  of  labor's  argument  Is  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  Jote  are  be- 
ing destroyed  by  foreign  competition.  "We 
need  a  Congress  that  will  stop  the  growing 
export  of  American  Jobs,  capital,  technology 
and  production  by  multi-national  corpora- 
tions baaed  in  the  United  States,"  George 
Meany  declared  in  his  prepared  Labor  Day 
measage. 

"OrganlMd  labor  Is  not  against  foreign 
trade— of  cotirse  not,"  said  Meany.  "But  we 
are  against  the  outmoded  19th  Century  trade 
policies  that  have  lost  American  workers 
nearly  one  million  Job  opportunities  in  the 
last  six  years.  We  are  against  trade  policies 
that  are  eroding  entire  U.S.  industries — tex- 
tiles, shoes,  clothing,  steel,  auto,  rubber,  elec- 
tronic equipment.  We  are  against  trade 
pK>llcles  that  fatten  corporate  profits  while 
undermining  the  American  economy." 

Meany  called  for  passage  of  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill  next  year.  The  proposal  would 
fix  Import  quotas  on  virtually  every  product 
In^iorted  Into  the  United  States,  from  steel 
and  automobiles  to  tape  recorders  and  shoes, 
and  would,  in  Meany 's  view,  protect  American 
Jobs  and  the  American  worker's  standard  of 
living. 

Another  view — quite  extreme  In  its  own 
way — is  that  the  United  States  is  inevitably 
moving  into  a  post- Industrial  phase  In  which 
trade   balances    are    unimportant. 

Lawrence  B.  Krause,  an  economist  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  says  that  Investments 
made  abroad  by  U.S.  companies  are  now 
yielding  large  dividend  and  interest  returns 
to  their  p>arents  and  that  these  returns  are 
likely  to  grow  substantially  during  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970s. 

"Indeed,"  wrote  Krause  in  the  Oolumbla 
Journal  of  World  Business,  "one  may  ques- 
tion how  other  countries  will  be  able  to  bal- 
ance their  accounts  If  the  United  States 
does  not  run  a  substantial  trade  deficit." 

Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Institute 
told  a  White  House  conference  in  February 
that  unless  some  unforeseen  changes  occur, 
the  world  of  1990  will  be  one  with  fewer 
blue-oollar  workers,  with  "construction"  and 
manufacturing  Industries  ...  a  smaller 
and  smaller  part  of  the  nation's  activity  .  .  . 
and  ...  an  enormous  Increase  In  the  tech- 
nical and  professional  labor  force." 

Economists  acknowledge  that  the  transi- 
tion to  a  "post-industrial"  economy  would 
cause  severe  hardship  to  displaced  industries 
and  countless  workers.  But,  they  argue,  the 
dislocation  would  be  "temporary"  In  histori- 
cal terms  and  would  lead  In  the  end,  to  a 
higher  American  standard  of  living. 

The  Nixon  administration  buys  neither  of 
these  drastic  solutions  to  our  international 
trade  difficulties.  It  has  tried  to  Improvise 
stop-gap  remedies  such  as  the  unilateral  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  actions  of  last  summer, 
the  Import  surtax,  and  devaluation,  for  ex- 
ample. It  was  an  effort  to  bring  other  coun- 
tries Into  line  but  the  effects  were  limited, 
and  the  trade  balance  continued  to  tip 
against  the  United  States. 

"We  found  out  that  brute  force  doesn't 
work."  said  one  administration  official.  "We're 
powerful,  but  not  that  powerful." 

Another  short-term  remedy  has  been  the 
series  of  "voluntary  agreements"  with  coun- 
tries such  as  Japan  to  limit  exports  of  specific 
classes  of  goods  Including  textiles,  steel  and 
shoes.  In  the  absence  of  any  coherent  policy, 
one  official  conceded,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration   "lurched    toward    protectionism." 

A  third  response  by  the  administration  has 
been  the  effort  to  open  up  new  export  mar- 
kets, especially  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  as  part  of  its  new  diplomacy.  Business- 
men are  also  being  encouraged  to  increase 
exports  to  traditional  buyers  with  Americans 
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now  taking  lessons  from  the  Ji^aneoe  in 
marketing  techniques,  an  art  that  was  onoe 
thought  to  be  exclusively  American. 

For  the  longer  term,  the  administration 
Is  preparing  for  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  In  1973.  But  the  procpects 
for  these  negotiations  are  uncertain. 

The  American  negotiators  will  be  con- 
fronted abroad  by  aggressive  trading  powers 
like  the  Japanese  and  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  and  by  the  leas  developed  coun- 
tries seeking  preferential  arrangements  to  en- 
courage their  own  industrialization.  And  at 
home,  they  will  face  the  conflicting  demands 
of  disparate  economic  Interests. 

There  are  the  unions,  for  example,  which 
argue  persuasively  and  with  strong  political 
support  in  Congress,  that  a  million  Jobe  have 
been  lost  to  imports  since  1968,  with  some 
industries,  such  as  home  entertainment  elec- 
tronics and  shoes,  being  particularly  hard  hit. 

There  are  the  huge  multinational  corpora- 
tions, baaed  in  the  United  States  but  with 
vast  Investments  and  markets  abroad.  These 
companies,  which  have  launched  a  public 
relations  campaign  to  counter  labor's  argu- 
ments are  telling  congrsssmen  that  their 
activities  contribute  to  America's  balance  of 
payments  as  well  as  to  the  rate  of  employ- 
ment m  the  United  States  by  creating 
markets  for  American  production  and  by 
developing  earnings  abroad. 

A  third  force  Is  the  Increasingly  vocal  and 
Influential  consumer  movement.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  major  companies,  the 
consumer  Ls  being  made  aware  that  the 
avaUabillty  of  Imports  Is  critical  to  keeping 
prices  down  and  to  maintaining  the  wide 
variety  of  products. 

Statistics  are  assembled  to  support  all 
these  positions.  Labor  can  "prove."  for  exam- 
ple, as  one  of  the  studies  prepared  for  the 
AFIr-CIO's  Industrial  Union  Department  as- 
serts, that  "between  196fl  and  1969  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  produced  the  equivalent  at  a  net 
loss  of  half  a  million  American  Jobs."  (Labor 
spokesmen  say  the  number  by  1973  has 
reached  one  million.) 

Labor  contends  that  Investments  by 
multi-national  corporations  abroad  have 
further  deprived  Americans  of  Jobs.  The 
APL-CIO's  director  of  research,  Nathaniel 
Qoldfinger,  simply  to  cite  one  example, 
potots  to  a  decision  by  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 
to  build  a  plant  in  Taiwan,  leading  to  an 
initial  reduction  in  its  American  work  force 
by  3,000  Jobs,  with  probably  another  4,000 
layoffs  to  follow. 

The  multi-nationals  say  they  can  "prove" 
not  only  that  they  do  not  export  Jobs,  but 
that  they  are  far  ahead  of  the  overall  na- 
tional average  in  increasing  employment. 

A  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  task  force 
on  multi-national  enterprises  conducted  a 
survey  represented  as  providing  "positive  evi- 
dence" that  131  firms  replying  to  question- 
naire Increased  employment  by  31.1  per  cent 
between  1960  and  1970,  "significantly  higher 
than  the  national  percentage  Increase  for 
that  period." 

The  same  survey  credits  81  multi-nation- 
als with  "export  i>erformance  .  .  .  far  su- 
perior to  the  national  experience  during 
1960-1970."  It  contends  that,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  multi-nationals,  the  corpora- 
tions Invest  abroad  to  retain  foreign  mar- 
kets and  not  to  take  advantage  of  cheap 
foreign  labor. 

These  corporations  have  done  internal 
studies  to  prove  their  case.  Take  the  Bendlx 
Corp.,  for  example.  Employment  increased 
by  roughly  one-third  between  1966  and  1971; 
domestic  sales  virtually  doubled  over  the  last 
decade,  while  exports  during  the  same  period 
more  than  tripled,  from  *S6  million  in  1960 
to  $124  mlUion  in  1971. 

"Using  Secretary  of  Commerce  (Peter  O.) 
Peterson's  measure  of  every  billion  dollars 
of  U.S.  exports  creating  60,000  to  80X)00  new 
Jobs,  this  means  that  close  to  8,000  Bendlx 
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Jobs  were  export-related  (in  1071),"  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  company's  reports. 

The  report  goes  on  to  st«te  that  "a  sig- 
nificant share  of  our  direct  exports  would 
not  have  been  possible  m  the  absence  of  our 
foreign  industrial  base.  .  .  .  Our  foreign  in- 
vestments, therefore,  have  not  deprived 
American  workers  of  Jobs.  Qtilte  the  con- 
trary, they  have  created  additional  exports 
from  the  UJ3.  and  additional  income  flows 
into  the  U.S.,  thereby  adding  to  employ- 
ment in  this  country.  ...  It  Is  our  estimate 
that  the  total  net  inoome  of  the  corporation 
in  .  .  .  1970  would  have  been  reduced  by 
$7.5  million.  Representing  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  our  total  earnings  that  year  .  .  . 
imagine  the  effect  such  a  reduction  would 
have  had  on  Bendlx'  employment  and  on  the 
general  welfare  of  everyone  involved  with 
our  company,  as  well  as  on  the  U.S.  economy 
as  a  whole." 

Constuners  are  Just  beginning  to  be  mads 
aware  of  the  implication  of  limiting  imports. 
A  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
report  touches  on  the  Issue : 

"If  restrictions  were  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability or  Increase  the  price  of  such  (im- 
ported) products,  constuners  would  no  doubt 
feel  that  their  'quaUty  of  life'  has  suffered. 

'To  illustrate  this,"  the  report  continued, 
studies  of  such  products  as  shoes  and  televi- 
sion sets  sxiggest  that  without  import,  their 
prices  in  the  United  States  might  rise  30 
per  cent.  For  tape  recorders  and  a  number  of 
other  key  items,  prices  could  rise  as  much  as 
50  per  cent.  Asides  from  unfavorable  consum- 
er reaction,  restricting  these  products  would 
obviously  add  to  Inflationary  pressures." 

The  conflicting  statistics,  all  of  them  based 
on  assumptions  that  are  questionable,  poee 
great  problems  for  politicians,  notably  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who.  In  the  final  analysis, 
will  have  a  large  voice  In  any  future  trade 
policies. 

The  administration  must  go  to  Congress 
to  negotiate  on  tariffs  if  it  is  to  enter  into 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  it  has 
been  pushing  for  In  1973.  Such  legislation, 
along  with  tax  reform,  will  determine  the 
future  VS.  position  in  international  trade. 

Some  politicians  have  already  taken  sides. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  Is  the  nrast 
outspoken  supporter  of  labor's  position.  He 
says  he  doesn't  believe  the  statistics  pre- 
sented by  the  companies  and  Is  unafraid  of 
threatened  retaliation  by  other  countries  If 
import  quotas  are  imposed. 

WUbur  MilU  (D-Ark.)  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
would  be  the  first  to  hold  hearings  on  trade 
legislation,  remains  an  tulvocate  of  voluntary 
agreements  to  limit  imports.  He  says  Burke- 
Hartke-typ>e  quotas  are  "the  last  thing  In  the 
world  we  should  have." 

The  administration  has  remained  out  of 
the  battle  over  Bvirke-Hartke,  but  most  offi- 
cial statements  dwell  on  the  problems  that 
would  result  if  quotas  were  imposed.  In  an 
election  year,  however,  no  administration 
wants  to  alienate  either  side  In  such  cc«- 
fllct. 

The  RepuJ}lican  platform  hedges.  The 
Democrats  gave  a  nod  to  labor's  contentions 
but  stick  with  free  trade.  "When  a  Job  Is 
available  for  everyone  who  wants  to  work  im- 
ports will  no  longer  be  a  threat." 

Democratic  Presidential  candidate  George 
McOovem  talks  of  Jobs  ba  the  "comer- 
stone"  of  his  economic  policy.  He  called  last 
Wednesday  for  'even-handed  tax  treatment 
for  American  business  abroad  and  enterprises 
here  at  home."  He  said:  "Corporations 
should  be  encouraged  to  export  their  prod- 
ucts, but  they  should  not  be  allowed  a  spe- 
cial tax  break  merely  because  they  earn  their 
income  overseas,"  one  of  the  conclusions  of 
Burke-Hartke  both. 

Both  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
talk  of  assistance  to  Industries  and  workers 
affected  by  Imports. 
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The  entire  argument  over  the  effects  of  Im- 
ports on  Jobs  and  foreign  Investment  and  the 
distribution  of  technology  around  the  world 
by  the  multi-national  corporations  is  further 
complicated  by  the  political  Impact  of  these 
giant  businesses. 

In  addition  to  labor's  attack  on  the  multi- 
nationals for  moving  the  American  manu- 
facturing base  abroad  and  for  robbing  the 
country  while  they  Juggle  profits  and  pro- 
duction of  Its  technological  advantage,  the 
companies  are  also  under  fire  for  their  al- 
leged attempts  at  political  infiuence  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Following  disclosures  that  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp.  alleg- 
edly sought  to  Influence  the  Chilean  election 
in  1970,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee decided  to  Investigate  the  relationship 
of  these  businesses  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
the  U.S.  national  interests. 

This  investigation  will  be  designed  to  de- 
termine whether  the  activities  of  corpora- 
tions that  operate  beyond  national  law*  serve 
the  national  interest.  It  could  lead  to  some 
deep  probing  into  the  internal  workings  of 
their  business   conduct. 

The  administration  is  now  preparing  its 
p>osltlon  for  the  1973  negotiations  In  which 
It  expects  to  deal  with  tariff  and  non-tarlfl 
barriers  such  as  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions that  are  used  to  hold  down  Import 
levels.  It  also  h(q>es  to  establish  "safeguards" 
that  will  allow  countries  to  take  certeln  steps 
when  a  too-rapid  rise  in  exports  causes  severe 
social  and  economic  problems. 

Any  administration  would  be  hamstrung 
if  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  were  enacted.  WUlis 
C.  Armstrong,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
economic  affairs,  said  that  if  the  bill  were 
approved  the  United  States  would  be  left 
vrlth  nothing  to  negotiate. 

"If  you  expect  to  get  any  concessions," 
Armstrong  said  in  a  reoent  Interview,  "coun- 
tries have  to  be  prepared  to  make  conces- 
sions themselves." 

The  state  of  the  economy  at  the  time 
Burke-Hartke  and  other  trade  legislation  is 
considered  could  well  determine  the  out- 
come. Administration  officials  predict  a  bruis- 
ing trade  war  that  would  depress  the  world 
economy  if  barriers  were  set  up. 

That  International  trade  policy  has  been 
uneven  and  unclear  can  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  acknowledged  fact  that  it  has  been  an 
afterthought  In  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy.  But  it  can  also  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  period  of  transition  In 
domestic  economic  thinking. 

"Attitudes  and  philosophies  are  changing 
rapidly,"  Harald  B.  Malmgren.  deputy  spe- 
cial representative  for  trade  negotiations, 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  While  organiaed 
labor  In  the  manufacturing  industries  is  con- 
vinced that  more  government  controls  are 
needed  to  organize  the  economy,  particularly 
to  curb  imports,  business  corporations  are 
torn  between  the  traditional  desire  to  see 
the  government  keep  hands  off  and  a  per- 
ceived need  for  the  kind  of  industrr-novem- 
ment  coordination  that  has  made  Japan  such 
a  powerful  exporting  nation. 

"Ten  years  ago,"  says  Malmgren,  "business- 
men wanted  to  be  left  alone;  now  they  talk 
about  close  Industry-government  coopera- 
tion. After  being  told  to  stay  away  for  yean 
the  bufeaucrate  now  don't  know  what  to  do. 

"If  you  sat  down  and  had  a  meeting  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  .  .  .  you'd  find 
that  people  can't  make  up  their  minds  about 
what  f>ollcy  should  be.  Everyone's  question- 
ing the  conventional  wisdom." 

The  questions  being  asked  are  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  position 
in  the  world  economy  is  also  in  transition. 
Implicit  in  much  of  Mr.  Nixon's  foreign  policy 
so  far — hU  trips  to  Moscow  and  Peking,  the 
summit  conference  with  Japanese  Premier 
Tanaka,  talks  with  European  leaders — is  the 
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recognition  that  the  United  States  1a  ao 
longer  the  dominant  nation  in  a  world  th&t 
haa  several  power  centers. 

The  administration — along  with  labor, 
bualness  and  the  consumer — is  only  begin- 
ning to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  United 
State*'  reduced  economic  power  position. 


SENATOR  KARL  MUNDT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TXZAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  session  the  great  Karl  Munbt  of 
South  Dakota  is  to  leave  the  Congress 
after  a  career  of  much  distinction.  His 
retirement  waa  forced  on  him  due  to  ill- 
ness. It  is,  of  course,  most  regrettable 
because  Senator  Mundt  was  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  able,  cou- 
rageous, and  valuable  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

It  happens  that  I  have  known  Karl 
very  well  for  many  years.  His  devotion 
to  patriotic  and  related  causes  is  well 
known.  His  contribution  to  improve- 
ments in  our  governmental  structure  is 
equally  well  known.  Above,  all,  Senator 
MuNBT  never  faltered  in  the  many 
battles  he  waged  for  the  preservation  of 
constitutional  government.  In  that  re- 
spect he  has  had  few  equals  in  his  time. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  BIarl  will 
continue  to  improve  and  that  he  Eind 
Mrs.  Mundt  will  enjoy  good  health  and 
happiness  during  the  years  ahead. 


THREE  STEPS  FOR  COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    UAtLTLAlTD 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  aUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
passed  historic  legislation  this  session  in 
the  area  of  higher  education,  this  Con- 
gress has  affirmed  a  deep  commitment 
to  our  Nation's  colleges  and  imiversltles. 
We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  enhance 
this  commitment  by  assisting  those  who 
are  contemplating  college  entrance. 

Many  potential  students  have  ques- 
tions about  what  to  study  and  what  it 
will  cost.  Handicapped  students,  in  par- 
tlculfir,  are  in  need  of  such  assistance.  A 
leaflet  has  been  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20210,  and  the  Bnai  B'rlth 
Career  and  Couiiseling  Services,  1640 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20038.  This  sets  forth  valuable  In- 
formation for  the  individual  preparing 
for  school  or  college.  I  aun  pleased  to  in- 
sert "Three  Steps  for  College  Entrance  ' 
in  the  Record,  and  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  time: 
Three  Steps  fo«  Colxxgx  Entrance 

Today,  many  teenagers — particularly  the 
handicapped — want  to  know  what  to  study 
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and  what  It  will  cost.  This  flyer  helps  answer 
these  questions. 

OMX,  TO  GET  aXADT 

Begin  tAl^Ing  about  yoiir  tentative  voca- 
tional objectives  the  first  year  of  high  school. 
Include  required  education  and  costs.  Dis- 
cuss these  important  topics  with  yo\ir  par- 
ents or  guidance  counselor.  Initiate  counsel- 
ing with  the  vocational  rehablUtatlon  coun- 
selor In  your  Eu^a. 

Maintain  positive  study  habits.  Admission 
to  higher  educational  institutions  often  de- 
pends on  high  school  grades.  If  your  grades 
are  t>elow  par,  find  out  what  you  may  do  to 
Improve  them. 

Participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  to 
extent  studies  permit.  School  and  commu- 
nity activities  are  an  important  factor  con- 
sidered in  school  and  coUege  admission. 

Record  your  achievements.  This  record  will 
be  a  valuable  reference  for  your  schooling  or 
employment. 

Outline  your  educational  and  vocational 
objectives.  Narrow  your  choice.  Take  couraee 
that  prepare  you  for  college  or  for  advanced 
training.  Consult  your  parents,  guardian, 
your  guidance  counselor. 

Start  writing  to  colleges,  business,  trade  or 
technical  schools,  home  study  schools  for 
catalogs  In  your  sophomore  year. 

Are  the  schools  you  are  considering  acces- 
sible to  a  person  with  your  handicap?  Find 
out. 

Set  up  an  education  planning  calendar. 
Record  the  date,  time  and  location  for  each 
required  examination.  Record  the  deadline 
for  filing  applications.  Meet  Your  Deadlines. 

E^ach  college-bound  student  takes  certain 
examinations  in  the  junior  year  and  senior 
year  of  high  school.  If  your  handicap  re- 
quires s|>eclal  arrangements,  make  them  in 
advance.  Your  guidance  counselor  can  teU 
you  which  examinations  you  must  take. 

Try  to  visit  as  many  schools  and  coUeges 
as  possible.  If  you  require  assistance  In  get- 
ting about,  arrange  for  this  In  advance.  Sug- 
gestion: Read.  "How  to  Visit  Collegee,"  avail- 
able from  the  National  Vocational  Quldance 
Association.  1807  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

TWO,  rOR  TRX   MONET 

When  you  start  yovir  planning  for  school 
or  college — you'll  realize  the  expense  In- 
volved. To  cvisbion  the  shock,  here  are  some 
self-help  Ideas. 

LookUig  for  a  scholarship?  Obtain  scholar- 
ship application  forms  and  the  financial 
statement  forms  appropriate  to  your  abili- 
ties and  interests.  Pill  them  out  accurately 
and  return  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Check 
with  your  guidance  counselor  where  you  may 
obtain  the  necessary  forms. 

Most  schools  have  financial  aid  officers. 
Most  provide  financial  Information  In  their 
catalog  or  In  a  separate  statement  and  bul- 
letin. If  you  need  financial  assistance,  ask 
about  It  when  you  are  choosing  a  school.  Ap- 
plying for  student  aid  wont  lessen  your 
chances  for  admission. 

If  possible,  establish  a  savings  plan  In  a 
bank  or  savings  and  locm  association. 

While  you  are  In  high  school,  scout  ac- 
tively for  work.  If  your  condition  permits. 
Look  for  full-time  summer  work.  Studies 
permitting,  try  to  obtain  part-time  work  on 
Saturdays  and  during  vacations. 

Start  a  student  aid  scrapbook.  Include 
data  on  scholarships,  grants,  fellowships, 
awards  and  educational  loans  available  from 
public  and  private  sources. 

Check  your  high  school,  community  cen- 
ter or  public  library  bulletin  board  for  an- 
nouncements of  contests,  grants,  loans  or 
scholarships.  Many  contests  offer  either  cash 
or  scholarships.  Enter  those  contests  open  to 
you.  Who  knows,  you  may  be  a  winner! 

Here  are  Some  Resources  Which  May  Help, 
Write  To  Them  Today ! 

The  Poundatlon  Center,  either  444  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,   N.Y.   10022  or   1001 
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Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006.  The  Center  maintains  a  directory  that 
lists  the  area  of  study  covered  by  grant-giv- 
ing foundations. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036,  prepares  a  list  of 
approved  National  Contests  and  Activities. 
Get  a  copy  of  that  list.  Don't  Overlook  The 
Following  Publications.  Many  Are  In  Your 
PubUc  Library  Or  You  May  Write  For  Them. 

A  Chance  to  Oo  to  College :  A  Directory  of 
800  Colleges  That  Have  Special  Help  for  Stu- 
dents from  Minorities  and  Low-Income  Fam- 
ilies. College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
888  Seventh   Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.   10019. 

Counselor's  Manual  for  "How  About  Col- 
lege Financing?"  The  American  School  Coun- 
selors  Association,  1607  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Directory  of  Accredited  Private  Home  Study 
Schools.  1971.  National  Home  Study  Coun- 
cU,  1601  Eighteenth  St.  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20009. 

Directory  of  Organizations  Interested  in 
the  Handicapped.  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped, 1218  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

How  About  College  Financing?  A  Guide  for 
Parents  of  College-Bound  Students.  The 
American  School  Counselor  Association.  1607 
New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

Financing  a  College  Science  Education.  The 
National  Science  Fovmdatlon,  Washington, 
D.C.  20560. 

Latebt  Information  on  Scholarships  In  the 
Space  Age.  B'nal  B'rlth  Career  and  Counsel- 
ing Services,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

More  Education — More  Opporttmlty.  VS. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Need  a  Lift?  The  American  Legion  Educa- 
tion and  Scholarship  Program,  Box  1066,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana  46206. 

Scholarships,  Fellowships  and  Loans, 
Volumes  in  and  rv.  Bellmaui  Publishing 
Comp«my,   Cambridge,   Massachusetts   02138. 

Scholarships,  Fellowships  and  Loans  News- 
letter. Bellman  Publishing  Company,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  02138. 

Student  Aid  Planning  In  the  Space  Age: 
A  Selected  Bibliography.  B'nal  B'rlth  Career 
and  Counseling  Services.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Student  Aids  In  the  Space  Age :  Education- 
al Resources  for  the  Handicapped — 1971  Re- 
vision. B'nal  B'rlth  Career  and  Counseling 
Services,  1640  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Wtwhlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

Many  state  departments  of  education  pub- 
lish a  state  directory  of  student  aids  avail- 
able to  residents.  Check  this  resource.  Your 
local  librarian  can  help. 

Consult  your  State  Division  of  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon.  The  local  address  can  be 
found  In  yova  telephone  directory  under  the 
State  Qovemment  listings. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C. 
20210. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Career  and  Counseling  Serv- 
ices, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

STEP   THREE 

Keep  looking,  keep  trying,  and  good  luck. 
Your  future  Is  In  your  hands. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVEST- 
MENT ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
srteady  flight  of  American  Industry  to 
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foreign  shores  has  cost  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  jobs. 

Our  current  tax  laws  create  an  attrac- 
tive tax  shelter  for  earnings  on  foreign 
Investments  and  thereby  encourage  a 
growing  outflow  of  much-needed  capital 
Investment. 

With  the  advent  of  price  and  wage 
controls,  the  Nixon  administration 
created  a  second  incentive  to  move 
American  industry  abroad.  By  exempt- 
ing the  overseas  operations  of  Americsui- 
based  multinationals  from  the  wage- 
price  guidelines,  the  Nixon  economic 
policy  is  guaranteed  to  add  to  our  disas- 
trous balance-of-trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  spells  out  how  the 
current  wa«e-price  guidelines  have 
helped  boost  the  earnings  of  multina- 
tionals. Because  of  Its  import  for  future 
trade  policy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  "Overseas  Operations 
Help  Multinationals  Earnings,"  be  re- 
printed In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OvxssBAB  Operations  Help  MuLTUfAxiONALB* 

Earnings 

(By  Sidney  Fish) 

Profits  on  overseas  operations  played  an 
important  role  In  the  strong  improvement  In 
earnings  reported  by  multinational  com- 
panies for  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

The  upturn  In  business  In  Europe  Is  only 
one  of  the  factors  accounting  for  the  rise  In 
overseas  profits.  Prices  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
are  not  subject  to  price  controls  by  the  VB. 
Price  Commission.  The  commission's  rules, 
moreover,  exclude  profits  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries from  total  company  profits.  In 
calculating  the  margin  of  allowable  profit 
on  company  sales.  Under  the  Price  Commls- 
ilon's  reg:ulatlons,  each  company  that  raises 
prices  must  not  aUow  Its  margin  of  profit  In 
1972  to  exceed  the  margin  realized  In  the 
company's  base  period,  which  is  usually  two 
of  the  three  years,  1968,  1969  and  1970. 

PROTECTION  FROM  CONTROLS 

The  effect  of  this  exclusion  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries' earnings  Is  to  give  oompanles  that 
have  extensive  operations  abroad  consider- 
able protection  from  the  impact  of  the  prloe 
control  rules. 

Many  American  oompanles  now  derive  28 
to  50  per  cent  of  their  earnings  frcmi  their 
foreign  subsidiaries.  A  leader  In  this  respect 
Is  ITT.  The  latter  reported  record  sales  of 
t2.1  blUlon  for  the  second  quarter  and  $4 
billion  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  up  12 
and  16  jter  cent  respectively,  over  a  year  ago. 
ITT  indicated  In  its  annual  report  for  1971 
that  only  56  per  cent  of  its  net  sales  and 
revenues  of  $7.3  billion  was  accounted  for 
by  operations  in  the  U£.  and  Canada.  Europe 
alone  accounted  for  36  per  cent  of  ITT's  sales 
and  revenues  last  year,  according  to  Harold 
S.  Oeneen,  chairman  and  president. 

IlTs  consolidated  Income  In  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  amounted  to  $121  million 
or  99  cents  a  share,  a  gain  of  10  per  cent 
over  the  90  cents  a  share  for  the  similar 
period  of  1971.  For  the  first  half,  sales  were 
up  16  per  cent,  and  per  share  earnings  were 
up  10.1  per  cent  to  $1.74  a  share.  The  com- 
pany's European  telecommunications  prod- 
\ict8  are  showing  continued  strength,  Mr. 
Oeneen  said. 

U.S.    AT7TO    SALES   ABROAD 

General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  re- 
ported record-breaking  sales  of  vehicles  pro- 
duced In  overseas  markets  during  the  second 
quarter.  This  performance  helped  these  com- 
panies to  set  records  In  world  sales. 
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The  Singer  Oo.  derived  38  per  cent  of  Its 
sales  from  operations  outside  the  U.S.  last 
year.  In  Its  report  for  the  second  quarter, 
which  showed  an  8  per  cent  gain  In  sales  and 
a  36  per  cent  rise  in  earnings.  Donald 
Klrcher,  president,  said  worldwide  sales  of 
consumer  products  rose  5  per  cent  In  the 
first  half,  due  to  Improvement  In  overseas 
countries,  while  In  the  U.S.  sales  of  sewing 
machines  were  down  somewhat. 

Singer,  like  other  companies  with  large 
Investments  overseas,  gained  from  the  re- 
alignment of  currencies,  excluding  the  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound. 

Goodyear  and  other  major  tire  companies 
have  received  strong  oontrlbutlons  to  their 
earnings  from  overseas  subsidiaries.  Good- 
year, for  example,  reported  first  half  profits 
of  $93,190,000,  an  Increase  of  19  per  cent  over 
a  year  ago.  Foreign  profits  of  Goodyear  for 
the  first  half  were  $29,082,000,  or  9.2  per 
cent  above  last  year's  $26,564,000,  despite  a 
strike  at  the  company's  largest  facility  In 
Great  Britain,  according  to  RusseU  DeYoung, 
chairman  of  Goodyear. 

Continental  Can,  which  boosted  Its  earn- 
ings 18  per  cent  In  the  second  quarter,  on  a 
sales  Increase  of  10  per  cent,  derives  about 
25  per  cent  of  its  sales  and  Income  from  over- 
seas oi>eratlons.  The  company  developed  a 
strong  position  in  overseas  countries  many 
years  ago,  when  it  began  to  offer  its  research 
and  know-how  to  foreign  packaging  oom- 
panles. In  exchange  for  an  equity  position 
in  these  companies.  Today  Continental  has 
a  2  to  10  per  cent  Interest  in  nearly  40  over- 
seas packaging  companies,  to  which  it  sells 
machinery  and  expertise. 

STANDARD    BRANDS 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.  which  reported 
worldwide  sales  and  earnings  records  for 
the  first  half  and  the  second  quarter,  said 
that  international  operations  made  a  major 
contribution  to  this  performance.  Henry 
Welgl,  president,  said  better  results  were 
achieved  at  Walker  Crisps  (United  Kingdom) 
which  makes  potato  chips:  Lelte  Gloria 
(Brazil)  which  makes  condensed  milk;  and 
Calona  Wines  (Canada) . 

Standard  Brands  announced  in  its  annual 
report  for  1971  that  operations  outside  the 
U.S.  last  year  accounted  for  23  per  cent  of 
the  company's  total  sales  and  24  per  cent 
of  net  Income.  Profits  overseas  have  Im- 
proved thus  far  this  year. 

AMF,  Inc.,  boosted  the  earnings  of  its  over- 
seas operations  substantially  in  recent  years, 
and  continued  this  trend  in  the  first  half 
In  which  it  set  records  and  sales  and  earn- 
ings. Overseas  c^eratlone  accounted  for  27 
per  cent  of  the  company's  operations  last 
year,  up  from  15  per  cent  In  1969.  In  the  first 
half  of  1972  AMP'S  net  profit  rose  36  per 
cent  to  a  new  record  of  $27.7  million  or  $1.48 
a  share,  against  $20.5  mUllon  or  $1.11  a 
share  In  the  slmUlar  period  of  1971.  The  com- 
pany makes  leisure  time  and  machinery  prod- 
ucts. It  is  forecasting  growth  for  both  lines 
overseas. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OV  ISARTLANB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  one  of 
America's  largest  but  least  known  In- 
dustries, the  Independent — non-Bell — 
telephone  companies.  Since  1897,  when 
the  predecessor  organization  to  the  U.8. 
Independent    Association    was    formed. 
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the  industry  has  demonstrated  remark-* 
able  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  pro- 
viding telephone  service  to  the  public. 

The  independent  companies  laat 
month  held  their  diamond  jubilee  coa- 
vention  October  9-12,  1872.  Their  an- 
niversary provided  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  accomplishments  of  the  in- 
dependent movement,  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture problems  of  these  pioneering  busi- 
nessmen. 

Today  there  are  1,800  independent 
companies,  rangring  In  size  from  giants 
with  multistate  operations  and  operat- 
ing revenues  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion  to 
small,  family  owned  companies.  They 
operate  22  million  telephones  through- 
out the  country.  In  fact,  one  of  every 
six  phones  is  operated  by  a  non-Bell 
company. 

Independents  provide  exclusive  serv- 
ice in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  serve  many 
large  cities,  including  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
Tampa,  Pla.;  and  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  They 
also  provide  service  in  the  capitals  of 
the  States  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  Florida. 

Because  the  independents  are  stin 
primarily  located  in  suburban  and 
smaller  communities,  where  the  Nation's 
population  growth  is  the  greatest,  the 
independents  are  growing  faisler  per- 
centagewise than  the  Bell  System.  For 
example,  total  independent  company 
revenue  climbed  16  percent  last  year — 
to  about  $3.5  billion— while  Bell  System 
revenue  increased  9  percent. 

The  independent  telephone  companies 
now  have  a  plant  investment  in  excess 
of  $14  billion  and  are  increasing  their 
facilities  by  about  $2  billion  a  year.  The 
companies  employ  more  than  155,000 
people. 

Independents  began  springing  up  in 
the  early  days  m  the  tradition  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Using  equipment 
which  they  believed  differed  sufficiently 
from  BeU's  to  avoid  patent  inf nngement, 
the  Independents  formed  more  than  125 
companies  before  Alexander  Graham 
Bell's  basic  telephone  patents  expired. 

In  1894,  when  Bell's  patents  lapsed, 
the  Bell  System  was  serving  fewer  than 
240,000  telephones,  mostly  on  business 
premises  in  larger  citiee.  Rural  areas  and 
smaller  communities  were  without  tele- 
phones until  enterprising  doct<M-s, 
lawyers,  livery  stablemen,  and  oti^av 
formed  their  own  telephone  companies. 
Competition  with  the  Bell  System  be- 
gan In  earnest  and  by  1897  more  than 
6.000  non-Bell  compejiles  were  started 
throughout  the  country.  Although  the 
telephone  experience  of  the  early  inde- 
pendents may  have  been  limited,  their 
enthusiasm  and  ingenuity  were  not. 
FsuTners  and  others  pooled  their  re- 
sources and  established  their  own  sys- 
tems— some  evMi  using  barbed  wire 
fences  to  conduct  the  current.  Single 
families  often  ran  these  businesses  from 
farmhouses  in  rural  America. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  inde- 
pendent movement,  fierce  competition 
raged  between  the  much  larger  Bell  Sys- 
tem and  the  .small  noQ-Bell  companies. 
Many  communities  had  two  or  even  three 
telephone  systems,  with  increased  costs 
because  of  duplicate  equipment.  The  in- 
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dependents  realized  the  advantases  of  a 
unlt«d  front  and  orgranlzed  a  natlCMial 
association,  which  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  In  Detroit  in  1897. 

Although  the  independents  were  small, 
to  Bell  Interests  they  were  still  competi- 
tors. When  litigation  and  competition 
failed  to  stifle  them  the  Bell  System  tried 
to  purchase  them  outright.  The  ensuing 
rivalry  lasted  imtll  1913  when  N.  C. 
Kingsbury,  vice  president  at  American 
Telephcme  li  Telegraph  Co.,  acted  to 
establish  a  fair  commercial  relationship 
between  Bell  and  the  independents. 
A.T.  4  T.  agreed  to  discontinue  acquiring 
other  telephone  companies  operating  in 
competition  with  It,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. 

The  AT.  ti T.  also stgreed  to  provide &t- 
rangements  for  long  distance  toll  con- 
nections between  Itself  and  the  inde- 
pendents. Prior  to  that  time  the  BeU  sys- 
tem had  refused  access  to  its  national 
network  of  lines,  a  serious  disadvantage 
for  Independent  customers. 

Kingsbury's  move  was  in  large  part 
prompted  by  increased  government  regu- 
lation of  the  telephone  industry.  As  early 
as  1907,  New  York  and  Wisconsin  estab- 
lished commissions  with  authority  to  set 
rates  and  regulate  telephone  service.  In 
1910  Congress  placed  certain  aspects  of 
interstate  telephone  operations  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  total  indiistrjr's 
leadership  realised  that  Federal  regula- 
tion might  go  much  further  If  voluntary 
tranquility  in  the  public  interest  were 
not  forthcoming. 

In  1922  E.  K.  Hall,  another  A.T.  ft  T. 
vice  president,  announced  that  his  com- 
pany would  not  purchase  or  consolidate 
with  connecting  or  duplicating  com- 
panies, except  in  special  cases.  At  the 
USITA  convention  that  same  year  Hall 
reaffirmed  his  statement,  concluding  that 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  both  the  Inde- 
pendents and  the  Bell  system  to  have 
two  strong  groups  in  the  industry. 

It  is  certainly  fair  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  the  independents  may  have 
saved  the  industry  from  Government 
ownership.  Today  the  United  States  un- 
doubtedly has  the  best  telephone  service 
in  the  world,  clearly  the  result  of  our 
system  of  privately  owned  companies  op- 
erating under  Government  regulation. 

Over  the  years  the  independents  have 
made  many  improvements  to  the  tele- 
phone. The  most  spectacular  was  devel- 
opment of  the  dial  system  by  Almon 
Brown  Strowger,  a  Kansas  City  under- 
taker who  wanted  to  circumvent  a  tele- 
phone operator  he  believed  was  screen- 
ing his  business  caUs  and  directing  them 
to  his  competitor.  Other  independents 
designed  a  handset  telephone,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Instnmaent  Ln  use  today, 
as  well  as  scores  of  Improvements  in 
switchboards,  transmitters,  and  receivers. 

Since  the  early  years  the  Bell  and  in- 
dependent systems  have  expanded  tre- 
mendously and  developed  into  a  fully  in- 
tegrated national  network.  During  this 
period  of  growth  and  cooperation,  the 
U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Association 
has  played  a  vital  role  In  uniting  the  In - 
diistry  and  providing  information  and  as- 
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slstance  In  many  phases  of  communica- 
tions service. 

The  telephone  industry's  growing 
range  of  services  coupled  with  the  needs 
of  a  growing  population  and  business 
commimity,  make  it  clear  that  the  pace 
of  awitivity  will  continue  to  accelerate 
for  the  independents  as  well  as  for  the 
Bell  System.  Thus  there  are  many  chal- 
lenges ahead. 

Expanded  service  must  be  financed  In 
a  competitive  money  market.  An  expand- 
ing scale  of  investment  will  be  required 
in  coming  years  as  the  Independents 
strive  to  meet  increasing  service  demands 
of  our  Nation's  growing  population  and 
an  increasingly  sophisticated  telecom- 
munications technology.  The  Industry  is 
spending  almost  $2  billion  annually  in 
new  facilities. 

Another  challenge  will  be  Govern- 
ment-stimulated competition  in  the  area 
of  interconnection  equipment  and  spe- 
cialized communications  carriers.  Recent 
decisions  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  indicate  that  the  telecom- 
mnnications  industry  Is  entering  a  new 
era.  The  independents  are  not  strangers 
to  competition  and  are  preparing  for  this 
development. 

Over  the  years  the  independent  tele- 
phone industry  has  met  every  challenge 
before  it  in  order  to  provide,  with  the 
Bell  System,  the  best  telephone  service  in 
the  world.  The  independent  companies 
and  the  Bell  companies  cooperate  as  a 
team  in  this  endeavor.  Continued  opera- 
tion imder  creative  private  enterprise 
and  Judicious  Government  regulation  will 
insure  even  greater  success  in  the  future. 
The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  inde- 
pendent segment  of  the  telephone  in- 
dustry portrays  a  good  example  of  the 
working  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVEST- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 
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HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nrotANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our  for- 
eign trade  and  investment  policies  are 
Ln  such  disarray  that  only  a  comprehen- 
sive remolding  will  restore  a  balance  to 
our  international  trade  and  payments 
accounts. 

A  glaring  example  of  a  misguided  pro- 
gram can  be  found  in  two  tariff  loop- 
holes. Under  sections  806.30  and  807  of 
the  tariff  schedule,  components  can  be 
manufactured  here,  shipped  abroad  for 
assembly,  reimported  for  the  American 
market  with  a  duty  being  levied  only  on 
the  value  added  overseas.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  these  two  loopholes. 

Mexico  has  been  a  major  beneficiary 
of  the  American  tariff  law  and  has  added 
a  number  of  other  incentives  to  attract 
industry  to  the  area  just  beyond  the 
American  border.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-five  firms,  85  percent  of  which  are 
American  owned  and  operated,  now  dot 


the  Mexican  border.  Employment  in 
those  plants  already  stands  at  50,000 — at 
wages  only  a  quarter  of  American  pay. 

The  United  States  has  long  undertaken 
a  commitment  to  help  developing  na- 
tions fulfill  their  industrial  aspirations, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  thousands  of 
American  worklngmen  should  bear  the 
total  burden  of  building  up  Mexiccui  in- 
dustry and  fattening  the  coffers  of  Amer- 
ican-based multinational  firms. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  to  the  American  work- 
er and  to  American  industry,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  recent  article  In 
Industry  Week  concerning  the  border  In- 
dustry program  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjccoro, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Industry  Week,  Oct.  2, 1972) 
CoMprrrroB  EjidXRcmc  South  or  thi  Boson 

Mexico  may  be  emerging  as  a  signlflcant 
low-cost  competitor  to  the  VS. 

When  the  hracero  program  which  per- 
mitted temporary  Mexican  farm  labor  to 
enter  the  U.S.  was  terminated  In  19«5,  the 
Mexican  government  decided  to  bring  Job* 
to  Mexico. 

Its  Border  Industry  Program  (BIP)  will 
by  year-end  have  created  Jobs  along  the 
U.S.  border  for  about  50,000  workers  who 
perform  labor-intensive  assembly  and  proc- 
essing tasks  on  Items  Imported  Into  Mexico 
duty-free,  mostly  to  U.S. -owned  plants.  The 
finished  goods  are  sent  back  to  this  country, 
with  the  companies  here  paying  a  U.S.  tax 
only  on  the  value  added  by  Mexican  labor. 

Now,  there  are  signs  the  program  will  em- 
bark on  a  major  expansion  which,  using 
borrowed  technology,  could  lead  to  the  full 
development  along  the  border — and  else- 
where— of  Industries  new  to  Mexico. 

Instead  of  providing  labor  only,  the 
Mexican  government  is  seeking  to  have  some 
manufacturing  done  In  Mexico  and  to  supply 
some  raw  materials  for  goods  processed  there. 
Subcontracting  of  labor-intensive  tctsks  also 
appears  to  be  growing  among  Mexican -owned 
firms. 

The  expansion  appllea  to  U.S.  firms,  which 
have  accounted  for  about  86%  of  the  plants 
on  the  Mexican  aide  of  the  border  (the  rest 
are  Mexican-owned)  and  to  other  foreign- 
based  companies  about  to  enter  the  program. 
Also,  Mexico  wants  to  broaden  the  program 
to  port  areas  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Pacific  side  of  Baja  California,  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and.  In  some  cases,  to  areas 
beyond  the  traditional  20-kllometer  zone. 

Since  the  realignment  of  cTirrencles,  a 
number  of  countries  have  wanted  to  locate 
plants  In  Mexico  because  of  the  low  labor 
rates,  which  range  from  about  60  to  87 
cents  an  hour  along  the  border,  including 
fringe  benefits.  (BIP  always  has  been  open 
to  oompanlee  from  all  nations,  provided  all 
goods  are  exported.)  Although  a  minimum 
base  wage  Is  esUbllshed  every  two  years  by 
the  government,  sources  say  lower  labor 
rates  are  avaUable  In  the  interior  because 
some  cities  there  want  to  oompete  with  the 
border  cities. 

Negotiations  are  underway  Involving  sev- 
eral Japanese  companies,  and  the  Philippines 
also  is  Interested,  says  Richard  Jacinto,  Loe 
Angeles  attorney  and  consultant  to  the  Mexi- 
can Commercial  Consulate  in  Loe  Angeles. 
Other  Asian  entitles  reportedly  have  been  in- 
quiring. Including  Hong  Kong  and  South 
Korea,  whose  apparel  manufacturers  are 
finding  Mexico  more  attractive  as  a  base  from 
which  to  market  goods  to  the  U.S.  Eiiropean 
firms  also  may  be  In  the  picture. 

Three  Japanese  companies — Omron,  Sony, 
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and  Mitsubishi — either  have  plants  In  Baja 
Calif omla  or  will  have  shortly. 

Perhaps  a  handful  of  foreign  companlee 
are  already  using  raw  materials  from  Mexico, 
and  it  18  hoped  this  trend  will  grow,  says 
Salvador  Alvarez,  Mexican  commercial  con- 
sul In  Los  Angeles. 

The  primary  purpooe  behind  the  desire  to 
expand  BIP  is  to  create  more  jobs,  because 
Just  along  the  border  ttiere  are  360,000  avail- 
able laborers,  Mr.  Alvaree  notes.  These  Job- 
leas  workers  have  created  friction  between 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico,  and  the  BIP  is  partly 
aimed  at  alleviating  that  problem. 
HBAVY   iNDtrsraT   nnxaxanz) 

While  activities  thus  far  have  been  con- 
centrated In  labor-intensive  light  industries 
(electrical -electronics,  textiles,  metalwork- 
Ing,  furniture  and  wood  products,  leather, 
and  plastics),  heavy  industries  are  taking  a 
look,  but  there  have  been  no  commitments 
yet,  says  AdoUo  Loera,  El  Paso.  Tex.  Mr. 
lioera,  who  retired  after  34  years  with  the 
U.S.  Customs  Bureau  In  El  Paso  and  set  up 
his  own  consulting  firm,  says  some  new  In- 
dustries are  about  to  enter  the  program  . 

Entry  of  heavy  Industry  Into  the  program 
would  help  alleviate  what  Mr.  Loera  sees  as 
a  problem.  Some  80  to  85%  of  the  Mexican 
labor  force  consists  of  women  because  they 
are  more  suited  to  perform  many  of  the 
manual  assembly  tasks.  However,  once  the 
women  get  married,  they  quit  their  Jobs. 
Heavy  industry  would  bring  more  men  Into 
the  program  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
turnover,  says  Mr.  Loera,  who  believes  the 
program  Is  on  the  verge  of  "phenomenal" 
growth.  His  optimism  Is  supported  by  reports 
of  U.S.  customs  agents  along  the  border  who 
report  substantial  Increases  In  paperwork. 

The  manager  of  an  electronics  manufac- 
tvirer  which  set  up  an  assembly  plant  In 
Mexico  earlier  this  year  says  the  Mexicans 
are  trying  to  sell  him  solder  and  simple  parts. 
"It's  a  good  Idea,"  he  notes,  but  adds  that  the 
quality  and  prices  will  have  to  be  competi- 
tive. 

MORE    ELECTRONICS,    LESS    TEATIi.TiS 

One  pronounced  trend  noticed  during  the 
last  year,  reports  a  study  made  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Mexico  City,  is  an  Increase  in  the 
percentage  of  firms  involved  In  electric-elec- 
tronic assembly,  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
In  the  percent^e  of  textile  operations.  Part 
of  this  can  be  attributed  to  low  U.S.  duty 
rates  on  electronic  components  and  relatively 
high  rates  for  textiles.  Other  factors  affecting 
textile  operations  are  limitations  Imposed 
by  transportation  costs  and  by  style  and  sea- 
sonal variations.  Electronic  ooinp>onent8  are 
not  so  subject  to  demand  variations  and  can 
usually  be  shipped  by  air  at  relatively  low 
cost. 

The  U.S.  Embassy,  which  estimates  some 
350  firms  are  Involved  in  BIP,  la  particularly 
struck  by  another  development.  During  a  re- 
cent visit  to  numerous  plants  along  the 
border,  an  embassy  officer  noted  a  number  of 
Instances  in  which  the  assembly  program  was 
cited  as  being  responslblle  for  increased  ex- 
ports and  substitution  of  imports. 

RKIMPOST   BATE    SOaRS 

A  large  portion  of  reimports  Into  the  V.  S. 
under  Mexico's  Border  Industry  Program  are 
made  under  Sections  806.30  and  807,00  of 
the  U.  8.  Tariff  Code.  These  provide  that  un- 
der certain  conditions  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  U.  S.  origin  when  reimported  into  the 
U.  S.  are  assessed  import  duties  only  on  the 
value  added  through  foreign  processing. 
Schedule  807.00  accounted  for  $260  million 
In  Imports  in  1971.  However,  the  statistics  do 
not  Include  presumably  large  but  not-meas- 
urable quantities  of  border  Industry  produc- 
tion which  does  not  make  use  of  tbe  sched- 
ules, operating  for  the  most  part  In  free 
zone  areas. 
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U.S.   IMPORTS   FROM   MEXICO   UNDER    TARIFF    SCHEDULE 
807.00 
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Sourc*:  U.S.  Embtuy,  Maxico  City. 

riFTY-TWO    riBMS    ADDED    IN    A    TEAR 

The  bulk  of  work  done  by  Border  Industry 
Program  plants  in  Mexico  is  electrical -elec- 
tronics, and  this  portion  Is  expected  to  grow. 
Textile  operations,  however,  are  expected  to 
decline.  The  346  firms  Involved  In  the  pro- 
gram In  June  this  year  were  employing  46,000 
Mexicans,  and  this  figure  is  expected  to  grow 
to  60,000  by  yearend  because  of  new  firms 
entering  tbe  program  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing plants. 
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Sourca;  U.S.  Embassy,  Maxico  City. 

"Many  of  these  firms  Indicated  that  their 
parent  U.3.  organisations  are  now  realizing 
exports  of  either  components  or  finished 
products  to  markets  [in  third  countries)  in 
which  they  were  previously  unable  to  com- 
pete," says  an  embassy  report.  "Others  statod 
that' they  have  gained  a  greater  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  by  either  cutting  back  on  their 
own  Imports  or  by  being  more  oompeUtlve  in 
the  UjS.  market  with  foreign -produced  goods. 
In  several  oases,  these  firms  Indicated  that,  as 
a  result  of  greater  exports  and  Import  sub- 
stitution, the  U-3.  operation  had  actually  in- 
creased employment,  which  more  than  offset 
the  decrease  from  transfer  of  assembly  oper- 
ations to  Mexico."  However,  the  embassy  says 
It  is  unable  to  evaluate  the  degree  to  which 
these  reported  developments  may  have  af- 
fected U.S.  trade  and  employment. 

SOCIAL    problems:     unknown    QUAIfTITT 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  aspect  of  the 
entire  BIP,  beUeves  the  UJ3.  Embassy,  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  investigation  concerning  the 
socioeconomic  effects  of  the  program. 

"Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  questions 
of  U.S.  trade  and  employment  and  additional 
jobs  in  Mexico,  we  have  no  real  Idea  of  what 
the  long-term  effect  of  the  program  may  be 
for  the  Mexican  border  cities — and  the 
related  effect  on  U.S.  border  cities,"  says  an 
embassy  report.  "Several  border  observers  tak- 
ing an  Intentionally  negative  position,  sug- 
gMt  these  peripheral  effecu  of  the  program: 

"Prostitution  and  delinquency  are  increas- 
ing as  a  result  of  heavler-than-normal  migra- 
tion to  the  border  zone  combined  with  un- 
fuiflUed  Job  expectations. 

"The  traditional  relationship  between  par- 
ent and  adult  daughter  U  being  rapidly 
changed,  and  illegitimate  births  are  Increas- 
ing. 

"Traditional  male-female  family  roles  are 
changing,  with  male  frustration  leading  to 
greater  delinquency. 

"Border  clttee  are  rapidly  losing  ground 
In  their  efforts  to  provide  botistng,  sewage, 
medical  care,  and  other  services — and  their 
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responsiblUtlss  in  tbsM  areas  are  increasing 

latter  than  new  revenvies. 

"Some  border  cities  may  have  already 
passed  tbe  level  of  inliabltants  for  whom 
they  can  ever  provide,  particularly  in  areas 
of  relatively  absolute  limits  such  as  water. 

"Social  tensions  In  the  border  cities  are 
Increasing  as  a  resiilt  of  tbe  above  problems, 
rather  than  decreasing  through  Increased 
employment. 

"The  embassy  Is  not  in  a  position  to  eval- 
uate these  suggested  negative  results, "  It 
adds.  "While  it  is  improbable  that  adverse 
factors  such  as  these  outweigh  the  overall 
benefits  derived  from  the  contribution  to 
border  city  economies  made  by  assembly  op- 
erations, no  satisfactory  data  are  presently 
available." 

One  problem  could  be  disastrous  to  some 
firms:  the  US.  Customs  Bureau  is  Investi- 
gating allegatlona  that  some  components  en- 
tering Mexico  have  not  been  made  in  tbe 
U.S. — as  required  by  Tariff  Schedules  806.30 
and  807.00 — but  In  a  third  country. 

During  recent  years,  some  small  and  mar- 
ginal firms  have  quit  doing  business  in 
Mexloo,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  developments 
feared  most  by  tbe  Mexican  government  be- 
cause it  throws  p>eople  out  of  work  again. 
Mexican  officials  discourage  firms  from  set- 
ting up  operations  unless  they  Intend  to  op- 
erate over  a  long  period,  although  permits 
on  machinery  (which  must  be  renewed  every 
year)  and  on  raw  materials  (which  must 
leave  the  country  processed  after  six  months 
are  the  only  time  limitations  on  activities 
In  that  country. 

One  Mexican  banker  notes  there  Is  a  oon- 
stant  effort  to  streamline  movement  of  goods 
back  and  forth  across  the  border. 

One  U£.  manager  says  this  was  tbe  most 
difficult  part  of  the  program  until  he  learned 
that  the  key  Is  the  Mexican  union  boss.  "He's 
powerful,  and  he  controls  tbe  border.  He 
can  slow  your  shipment,  or  he  can  shut  down 
your  plant."  The  solution  Is  tbe  traditional 
Mexican  mordlda  euphemistically  called  a 
"tip."  But  It's  all  fairly  reasonable,"  says  tbe 
manager. 


THE  54TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LAT- 
VIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  rixiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18  the  United  Lat\ian  Associa- 
tions of  Chicago  will  ccMnmemorate  the 
54th  anniverflary  of  Latvian  independ- 
ence at  Mather  High  School.  5835  North 
Lincoln  Avenue  in  Chicago. 

The  program  will  include  a  rellgloua 
service  and  a  Latvian  lecture  to  be  frf- 
lowed  by  a  concert  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  Latvian  Choir. 

The  United  Latvian  Associations  of 
Chicago,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  Latvian  cultural 
awareness,  is  ably  headed  by  Rolands 
Klrsteins.  president;  Alberts  Raldonls, 
vice  president;  Rudolfs  Arums,  secre- 
tary; Olgerts  Cakars,  In  charge  of  special 
events;   and  Arvlds  Barda,  treasurer. 

Latvia,  a  nation  sittiated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  was  privileged 
to  enjoy  only  a  brief  period  of  national 
independence  between  the  world  wars. 
Prom  their  declaration  of  Independence 
on  November  18,  1918.  to  the  reoccupa- 
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tlon  In  1940  by  Communist  armies,  the 
LatTlatu  opened  the  way  to  economic, 
social  and  political  process. 

Latvia  was  one  of  the  first  European 
countries  to  reform  the  currency  and 
flnancial  system.  The  land  reform  law  of 
1920  was  a  model  of  fair,  democratic  dis- 
persal of  feudal  estates. 

By  1937,  there  were  5,717  Industrial 
enterprises  in  Latvia;  70.000  farmers  were 
enrolled  In  2,300  educational  societies; 
hydroelectric  stations  were  numerous. 
The  national  income  increased  120  per- 
cent between  1927  and  1938  despite  the 
depression.  The  Latvian  National  Bank's 
assets  rose  from  48.2  million  lats,  the  lo- 
cal currency,  in  1934,  to  125.6  million 
lats  In  1939. 

Latvian  foreign  policy  v  ii  founded  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  West  and 
trust  In  the  League  of  Nations.  In  fact, 
95  percent  of  Latvian  trade  was  with  the 
West,  especially  Oreat  Britain,  Oermany, 
and  the  United  States,  carried  in  103  Lat- 
vian ships.  By  1939,  Latvia  was  almost 
self-supporting. 

In  June  1940,  Latvia,  edong  with  Es- 
tonia and  Lithuania,  was  Invaded,  bru- 
tally occupied  by  the  Red  army,  and  sub- 
sequently Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  cynically  disregarded 
their  earlier  treaty  commitments  In 
which  they  "volimtarlly  and  forever  "  had 
renounced  all  soverel^  rights  over  the 
people  and  territory  of  Latvia. 

We  in  the  XJ3.  Congress  can  do  no  less 
than  reassure  the  Latvian  people  of  our 
moral  support.  May  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  be  vindicated  by  the 
gallant  determination  of  the  people  of 
Latvia.  Their  sacrifices  should  remind  us 
all  that  we  must  continue  to  strive  for 
a  world  In  which  all  people  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  their  lives  as  they 
themselves  choose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ethnic  myself,  I 
have  always  been  aware  of  the  cultural 
richness  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  In 
our  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  creativity 
and  dynamism  they  contribute  to  our  city 
and  the  Nation.  For  this  reason,  events 
such  as  the  Latvian  Independence  Day 
observance  are  very  important,  not  only 
because  they  help  to  preserve  ethnic 
identity  and  culture,  but  also  because 
they  remind  us  aU,  as  Americans,  of  our 
heritage  of  freedom. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  on  this  occa- 
sion to  extend  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Americans  of  Latvian 
descent  In  the  dty  of  Chicago  who  are 
participating  In  the  54th  axmiversary 
commemoration  of  Latvian  Independ- 
ence. 


WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 


HON.  0.  C  FISHER 


OF 

VS  TEB  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  most 
regrettable  that  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Waywi  AapniALL,  Is  leaving  the  Congress. 
His  district  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of 
the  best  represented  districts  in  the  Con- 
gress. Not  only  his  own  district,  but  the 
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entire  Nation  benefited  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Watne  AspnrALL  in  this  body. 

As  Is  well  known  here.  Watnk  com- 
manded what  might  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  total  respect  and  confidence  on 
the  part  of  all  his  colleagues,  when  mat- 
ters relating  to  water,  reclamation.  Irri- 
gation, parks  and  recreation,  and  related 
topics  were  imder  consideration.  In  that 
respect  he  was  Indeed  a  tower  of 
strength — a  strength  that  was  applied 
with  becoming  restraint  and  always  In 
the  national  Interest. 

To  Waynx  and  Mrs.  Aspinall  I  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


October  18,  1972 


PRODUCnVITY  IN  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    CNOIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  our  Nation  has  serious  trans- 
portation problems.  Oiu-  largest  railroad, 
the  Penn  Central,  collapsed  to  everyone's 
dismay  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago 
and  still  has  not  been  put  back  onto  a 
viable,  self-supporting  basis. 

Oxir  transportation  problems  are  not 
limited  to  the  financial  conditions  of 
railroads.  One  cannot  study  transporta- 
tion problems  without  coming  to  the  real- 
ization that  there  has  been  a  continual 
decline  in  service,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  small  shippers  and  small  ship- 
ments. There  is  growing  dissatisfaction 
in  this  coimtry  because  freight  rates  are 
going  up  while  service  is  going  down. 

The  problems  of  transportation  are 
quite  complicated,  and  there  are  no  sim- 
ple answers.  In  a  speech  recently  brought 
to  my  attention,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Morrison 
discussed  several  fundamental  issues.  I 
believe  that  his  main  point — that  great 
advances  in  transportation  productivity 
are  within  each  technological  grasp — is 
a  most  important  point.  As  Mr.  Morri- 
son sees  it,  if  only  the  capital  investments 
needed  to  produce  such  advances  can  be 
secured,  service  can  be  improved,  rates 
lowered,  and  carriers'  financial  positions 
strengthened. 

Mr.  Morrison  refers  to  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act,  S.  2362,  as  an  im- 
portant way  to  achieve  greater  Invest- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  and 
thereby  to  achieve  the  productivity  ad- 
vances of  which  he  speaks.  As  author  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
my  belief  In  the  need  for  improved  pro- 
ductivity and  to  stress  that  Improved 
service  through  such  productivity  ad- 
vances Is  a  primary  goal  of  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  printed  In  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
Tkansfobt  F*»ooucTrvrrT  Adtancs  Linkxd  to 

iMPmOVKD  Eaaninos 
(R«m*rks  of  J.  Soott  Morrison,  Kucutlve 
Vlc«  PrMldent,  8««-L»iid  Service,  Inc.. 
AmerlcAn  Society  ot  Tr«lBc  and  Transporta- 
tion. UnlYerslty  of  Akron,  Akron,  Oblo, 
Augustas,  1973) 


A  serious  discussion  of  productivity  tn 
transportation  Is  long  overdue.  Looking  back 
over  many  years  of  debates  on  transports- 
tlon  policy  before  tbe  Transportation  Bs- 
searcb  Fonun,  before  the  Transportation 
Association  of  America,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  In  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  DOT,  before  the 
varloxis  shipper  group*,  before  the  varloiis 
academic  groups  which  chew  over  trans. 
portatlon  policy  periodically.  In  the  endlc« 
series  of  government  studies  on  transporta- 
tion the  subject  of  transportation  produc- 
tivity hasn't  bad  the  priority  It  deserves. 

When  the  wor'l  Is  used  It  Is  almost  always 
associated  with  some  sort  of  labor  legisla- 
tion and  the  Issue  discussed  Is  not  how  to 
Improve  transport  productivity  but  how  to 
prevent  strikes  In  transportation.  The  labor 
relations  people  have  monopolized  the  sub- 
ject. Important  as  minimizing  work  stop- 
pages In  transport  has  become,  the  pro- 
ductivity issue  Is  much  broader  than  the 
Issue  of  work  stoppages. 

A  session  of  this  kind  Is  therefore  to  t>e 
welcomed.  The  water  carriers  have  been  In- 
sisting that  government  and  shippers  taka 
a  new  look  at  this  Important  subject. 

The  ICC  and  the  Price  Commission  and 
also  the  shippers  are  showing  considerable 
Interest.  A  proper  understanding  of  how 
Improved  productivity  in  transportation  la 
achieved  is  essential.  We  are  not  as  clear  as 
we  shoxild  be  on  this  subject. 

Prelght  transportation  accounts  for  10  per 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product — one  dol- 
lar in  10  of  all  production  expense.  Improve- 
ment In  transport  productivity  has  fateful 
Implications  for  the  efficiency  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole  and  for  Improving  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  nation's  ability  to  compete  on  the 
world  scene. 

Many  experts  In  transportation  appear  to 
be  stvunbling  around  in  considerable  con- 
fusion when  they  discuss  national  policy. 

They  seize  on  numerous  Interesting  themes 
and  explore  them  in  detaU.  How  to  Invigorate 
competition — that's  certainly  Important. 
Competition  Is  a  useful  prod  to  Improve 
efficiency.  There  Is  much  discussion  of  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  loans  for  railroads. 
That's  Important  If  over  decades  the  well- 
springs  of  capital  usually  fed  by  Improved 
productivity  have  been  running  dry.  Ship- 
pers are  active  In  knocking  down  rate  In- 
creasee.  In  a  short-run,  let-the-devll-take- 
care-of-the-future-sense  that  Issue  will  ab- 
sorb the  energies  of  thousands  of  lawyers  and 
cost  experts.  Since  the  ICC  was  formed  in 
1887,  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  In 
which  the  subject  of  freight  car  shortages 
hasn't  been  a  lively  topic.  But  shortages 
of  freight  cars  are  a  symptom  of  neglect  of 
the  productivity  Issue,  not  the  Issue  Itself. 

So  It  is  good  to  see  the  productivity  ques- 
tion Itself  taking  center  stage. 

There  are  in  fact  two  aspects  to  produc- 
tivity. 

The  first  involves  the  worker  himself,  tlw 
quality  of  his  skills,  the  speed  with  which 
he  produces,  and  how  weU  he  cooperates  on 
the  production  team. 

The  other  aspect  Is  how  management  uses 
labor. 

If  management  buys  new  technology 
which,  for  example,  enables  a  worker  to  turn 
out  twice  as  many  buttons  which  the  same 
effort  and  in  the  same  time,  then  manage- 
ment has  improved  the  use  of  labor.  Simi- 
larly, mass  production  techniques  have  the 
effect  of  magnifying  the  effectiveness  of  a 
given  labor  input.  Management  can  put  the 
same  crew,  the  same  engine,  the  same  basic 
faculties  in  a  ship,  but  when  it  Increases  the 
carrying  capacity  from  10,000  tons  to  100,000 
tons,  management  Improves  its  use  of  labor, 
achieving  what  the  economists  call  "eooB- 
omles  of  scale. 

Better  use  of  labor  Is  closely  related  to  the 
amount  of  capital  behind  each  worker.  Dur- 
ing the  depression  when  there  was  massive 
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_n«B»loyin«nt,  labor  was  plentiful  and  wfll- 
iBg  to  work  at  low  wages.  There  was  Uttte 


incentive  to  add  to  the  capital  behind 
worker  and,  on  the  average,  in  the  depree- 
sMO  ye»r"  \VX\»  or  none  was  added. 

Bat  since  the  war,  the  price  of  labor  has 
Dasn  IncreasUig.  There  has  been  Incentive  to 
t)4Ck  up  the  labor  force  with  a  major  dasp- 
anlng  of  capital  and  the  value  of  capital  be- 
Ulnd  each  worker  has  been  IncreMing  at 
gUghtly  less  than  three  per  cent  a  year.  Deep- 
gnlng  the  capital  behind  each  worker  Is  one 
«ky  management  makes  man  effective  use  of 

labor. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  pressures  oper- 
ating in  GUI  economy.  Wages  of  worlters  are 
not  going  down  In  the  near  future.  The  econ- 
omy has  been  producing  more  Jobs  but  alao 
much  better  Jobs  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future.  We  have  not  beard  that  the 
pflce  of  ships  la  likely  to  go  down,  or  tlie 
price  of  fuel,  or  other  coets  of  production, 
indeed  for  most  of  these  items  prlcaa  an 
continuing  to  climb. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  from  Sea-Land's  ex- 
perience. 

Since  1960,  fuel  has  Increased  by  about  75 
per  cent  Wages  of  seamen  have  more  than 
doubled,  wages  of  long  shoremen  have  more 
than  doubled.  Land  costs  for  terminals  have 
more  t^*"  doubled.  Prices  of  tractors  for 
hauling  containers  have  doubled.  Construc- 
tion costs  in  port  have  tripled.  Prices  of 
ships  have  Increased  ten  times.  Only  con- 
tainers themselves  have  been  stable  in  price. 

The  rates  Sea-Land  has  charged  over  the 
BMnn  period,  however,  have  In  tact  declined  I 

Average  rates  to  Puerto  Rico,  for  example, 
ai«  la  per  cent  less  than  they  were  in  1960. 
To  Alaska,  containerized  sarvloe  rata*  are 
down  18  per  cent.  These  percentages  relate  to 
the  rates  actually  collected  on  cargo  actual- 
ly moved.  On  International  services,  average 
rates  today  are  slightly  less  than  when  the 
service   started   In    1966. 

Costs  have  risen  sharply,  but  there  is  a 
tremendous  gap  between  the  trend  in  coats 
and  the  trend  In  rates;  In  fact,  the  two  trends 
have  gone  in  opposite  directions. 

And  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  'While 
rates  on  container  services  have  declined,  the 
Introduction  of  the  container  system  Itself 
produced  enormoiis  savings  to  the  shipper  in 
his  overall  costs  of  handling  freight. 

Think  back  to  the  days  when  a  shipment 
went  through  all  the  many  handlings  of  the 
break-bulk  system  and  the  Importance  of 
productivity  Improvement  resulting  from 
contalnerlzatlon  comes  Into  focus.  The  old 
system  required  lo«ullng  the  package  Into  a 
truck  or  rail  car,  out  of  the  truck  or  rail  car 
usually  Into  a  warehouse,  out  of  the  ware- 
house onto  the  dock,  off  the  dock  into  the 
hold  and  the  reverse  of  the  process  on  the 
other  side.  Coetly  delays,  breakage  and  pllfer- 
sge,  and  the  labor  of  constant  rehandling,  the 
Insurance  charges  and  all  the  rest  made  the 
use  of  ocean  freighting  expensive. 

By  Introducing  many  times  the  Investment 
per  ton  capacity,  the  container  system  was 
able  to  reduce  costs  to  'he  consumer  very 
substantially. 

But  since  the  Introduction  of  the  container 
system  there  has  been  a  refinement  and  im- 
provement of  the  system  which  has  overcome 
very  substantial  cost  increases.  Let  me  now 
analyze  bow  those  coat  Increases  have  been 
contained. 

Naturally,  a  very  detailed  study  would  be 
required  to  Include  every  refinement,  but  a 
strong  Indication  Is  the  comparison  of  Sea- 
Land's  World  War  II  concerted  tankers  and 
Its  latest  33  knot  super  container  ships. 

The  converted  15-knot  tanker  cost  $4.2 
million  for  226  container  spaces  or  about 
120,000  of  investment  per  container  space. 
The  nrwest  ships  cost  slightly  over  $40,000, 
but  carries  1,100  containers  at  33  knots.  This 
works  out  at  $40,000  per  container  space, 
double  that  of  the  first  ship,  while  tb*  total 
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oost  of  tha  ship  Is  alnwet  10  times  that  of 
the  first  ah^. 

Thua  the  wUllngnaaa  to  dramatically  deep- 
en the  Invaatment  behind  aaob  container 
spv»  and  each  employee,  to  employ  tlia  lat- 
est in  taclmology,  and  talce  advantage  of  tlia 
economies  of  scale  which  result  from  a  larger 
ship  has  luul  a  profound  effect  on  the  level 
of  ratea  i>ald  by  the  shipper  and  the  Impact 
of  transportation  charges  on  the  nation's 
International  trade. 

Before  contalnerlaatlon,  the  American 
mercliant  fleet  was  limping  into  discard.  But 
n.S.-flag  container  companies,  •without  sub- 
aldy  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  agalnat 
low  wage  foreign  competitors.  There  Is  a 
bright  and  growing  future  for  U.S.  employees 
in  the  container  trade. 

Transportation  Is  usually  described  as  a 
labor  Intensive  Ind'ustry,  but  an  examination 
of  the  facU  shows  a  different  picture.  It  la 
probably  slightly  leas  labor  intensive  than 
msmufacturlng  generally,  certainly  not  more. 

Wage  and  aalary  expensaa  are  approxi- 
mately half  of  tha  value  added  by  manufac- 
turing, $161  billion  compared  to  $306  bil- 
lion for  1970.  Pot  the  most  recent  year  avail- 
able, employeea  compensation  paid  in  the 
trucltlng  Induatry  amounted  to  $4.9  billion 
compared  to  total  revenuaa  of  $11.6  bllUon. 
alMut  42  per  cent,  according  to  ICC  figures. 
In  raUroads,  employee  compensation  for  1970 
was  $5.8  billion  compared  to  total  revenues 
of  about  $13  bUUon,  about  48  per  cent.  Class 
A  and  B  barge  lines  paid  out  $110  million  In 
employee  compensation  compared  to  total 
water  line  operating  revenues  of  $370  million, 
or  about  30  per  cent.  Sea-Land's  wage  and 
salary  bill  In  1970  was  about  37  per  cent 
of  revenues 

But  transportation  is  lilghly  capital  Inten- 
sive, far  more  so  than  Is  generally  recognized. 
In  manufacturing,  50  cents  of  Investment 
will  produce  a  dollar  of  revenue.  In  railroad- 
ing. It  requires  $3  in  Investment  to  produce 
$1  of  revenue.  In  barging  about  $2  in  Invest- 
ment are  reqiUred  to  produce  a  dollar  of  reve- 
nue and  the  relationship  Is  the  same  for  Sea- 
TATirt — $1  billion  In  Investment  produces 
$360,000,000  in  revenues. 

Thus  not  only  Is  the  deepening  of  capital  a 
critical  factor  in  Improving  productivity,  as  I 
have  said,  but  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  capital  la  far  more  critical  for  trans- 
portation than  It  Is  for  manufacturing. 

Hence  capital  starvation  for  transportation 
Is  not  Just  one  factor  among  many  causing 
difficulty,  it  is  the  paramount,  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  crucial  factor  of  all. 

We  are  reaching  some  sort  of  crisis  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  transportation  In- 
dustry and  Its  shippers  and  regulators.  The 
productivity  battle  has  to  be  won.  Buying 
more  16-knot  converted  World  War  n  tank- 
era  won't  do  It  for  Sea-Lcuid.  The  old  type 
freight  cars,  control  systems,  yards,  and  track 
won't  do  It  for  railroads.  The  old  type  barges 
Eknd  towboats  won't  do  It  for  the  Inland 
waterways.  The  old  type  system  won't  do  It 
for  trucking. 

If  there  is  to  be  amy  hope  of  stable  or 
lower  rates  In  the  future,  transportation 
must  Inveat  in  the  33-knot  ships,  the  elec- 
tronic claaalflcatlon  yards,  the  computer  con- 
trol systems  for  freight  cars,  and  Improved 
systems  for  trucking  and  barging. 

Unless  It  has  adequate  revenues  and  earn- 
ings to  Invest  in  Improved  productivity, 
shippers  and  consumers  are  Irrevocably  con- 
demned to  a  lock-step  pass  through  of  coat 
increaaea  Into  rate  incraasea. 

The  barge  lines  and  container  operators 
have  demonstrated  that  It  Is  possible,  with 
appropriate  Investment,  to  contain  cost  In- 
creases. I  have  no  doubt  that  If  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  generally  were  as  good 
as  tiiat  of  Sea-Land  and  prices  were  today  12 
per  cent  below  the  I960  level  there  would  be 
dancing  in  the  streets.  Inflation  would  be 
Ucked.  Preasiirea  for  thoae  mountainous  wage 
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and  aalary  Incraaaea  would  be  minimized  and 
we  could  start  living  in  a  real  world  inirraari 
of  the  K&fka-Uke  world  of  Inflation. 

Shippers  are  showing  an  appreciation  at 
the  situation.  Thay  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  allowing  a  fair  return  on  Investment, 
an  "economic"  profit.  If  they  understood 
more  of  what  adequate  Invaatment  could  do 
to  buy  productivity  improvement  they  would 
do  much  more  than  aay  they  are  willing  to 
allow  it.  they  would  make  ture  the  revenuaa 
and  earnings  are  adequate  to  attract  the  in- 
vaatment necaaaary — aomething  like  $40  bil- 
lion— repeat.  $40  billion — for  surface  trans- 
port alone  between  now  and  1980,  acoordlng 
to  the  DOT. 

Adequate  earnings  are  one  side  of  a  coin 
of  which  the  other  is  adequate  service.  Starv- 
ing transportation  of  funds  for  Investment  la 
the  consumer's  certain  Uolcat  to  lilgher  rataa 
and  prlcee. 

Shippers  are  understanding  this  problem 
more  and  more  clearly.  But  the  regulators 
seem  alznoet  totally  unaware  of  the  role  ot 
investment  in  improving  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  transportation.  "The  bankers  keep 
warning  them  that  their  actions  have  started 
a  flight  of  capital  from  transportation  but 
they  pay  no  attention. 

In  one  recent  rate  Increase  case  in  which 
the  carrier  involved  was  operating  at  rataa 
well  below  the  1960  level,  whose  produc- 
tivity Improvement  liad  been  outstanding, 
wlioae  service  was  excellent  In  every  re- 
spect, the  ICC  approved  a  rate  Increase  ot 
2  per  cent  which,  the  ICC  calculated,  would 
provide  a  rate  of  return  of  33  per  cent  on 
Invaetment. 

Tha  carrier  Involved  could  have  taken  his 
entire  mveetment  and  put  it  in  the  savings 
bank  at  no  risk  and  done  substantially 
better.  Such  a  decision  may  seem  at  flrat 
glance  to  be  a  vU^tory  for  the  shipper,  but 
it  Is  certain  to  be  a  pyrrhic  one.  It  repre- 
sents hopelessly  benighted  thinking.  Some- 
how both  consumers  and  producers  of 
transportation  must  find  a  way  to  modemlaa 
such  thinking.  The  hour  ia  late. 

On  another  occasion.  In  testimony  before 
a  Congressional  committee,  one  of  the  regu- 
latory Commissions  said  it  waa  the  view  ot 
the  Commission  tiiat  financing  for  modern- 
ization "should  be  aought  in  the  capital 
markets  and  not  be  exacted  from  the  ship- 
per." Since  all  financing,  debt  and  equity, 
is  ultimately  underwritten  by  the  revenues 
and  earnings  of  the  carriers,  all  of  which 
come  from  their  customers,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  even  wliere  to  start  in  reacliing  oam- 
mon  ground  with  such  a  total  mlsundar- 
sitandlng  of  the  Imperatives  of  financing 
transportation. 

It  is  difficult  to  «Tn»g<T»^  im  advocate  ot 
rate  Increaaea  becoming  a  folk  haro,  but 
obviously  the  consumers  of  transportation 
have  a  vital  stake  in  ma.iring  sure  that  tha 
$1  of  every  $10  of  production  expense  spent 
on  transportation  Is  performed  as  efficiently 
as  poaslble.  The  really  Ironic  part  of  tha 
story  so  far  is  tlut  there  is  so  much  new 
productivity  to  buy. 

We  are  not  talking  atKiut  aaoteric  tech- 
nology with  pie-ln-the-sky  poaalbUltlae.  We 
are  talking  about  ordinary  things  already 
available  such  as  fixing  the  railroad  road 
beds  so  that  freight  trains  can  go  fastar 
than  an  average  of  20  miles  per  hour,  con- 
solidating many  railroad  freight  terminala, 
building  superports  for  the  big  tankers,  im- 
proving computerized  control  of  freight  cars 
and  containers,  better  distribution  and 
gathering  from  truck  terminals.  The  tech- 
nology Lb  tlMre;  the  benefits  tn  improved 
productivity  are  substantial  and  undisputed; 
the  money  to  buy  the  teclmology  is  not 
there. 

How  translate  tlie  shippers'  expressed  wiU- 
ingnMn  to  pay  a  rate  which  will  produoa 
revenuaa  and  eaminga  that  are  "economic". 
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th»t  lA  will  attract  investment  on  a  com- 
petitlv«  basis? 

The  railroads,  truckers  and  regulated 
water  carriers  a  year  ago  agreed  to  support 
an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  which  would  In  fact  provide  Congres- 
sional guidelines  to  the  ICC  requiring  It  to 
develop  standards  for  determining  whether 
revenue  and  earnings  levels  are  adequate. 
Such  standards  and  guidelines  would  mod- 
ernize the  Commission's  approach  to  the 
financing  of  transportation.  The  propoeal 
pending  In  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1972  was  recently  voted  out  of  the  sub- 
committee on  transportation  In  both  houses. 
The  Idea  of  statutory  revenue  standards  la 
now  supported  by  very  substantial  segments 
of  the  shipping  commtmlty,  by  water  car- 
riers, by  the  railroad  Industry  and  by  the 
trucking  Industry.  It  U  of  coiirse  opposed  by 
the  ICC  which  natiirally  woiild  like  to  retain 
the  vague  phraee  "Jvist  and  reasonable"  as  Its 
only  guide.  But  a  Commission  which  can 
determine  a  3J  per  cent  rate  of  return  as 
■Just  and  reasonable"  Is  xirgently  in  need  of 
far  better  guidelines. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  by  contrast, 
over  a  decade  ago  on  its  own  Initiative  de- 
veloped guidelines  for  adequacy  of  revenues 
and  earnings  for  airlines.  There  really  Is  no 
excuse  for  the  ICC  not  having  done  so  long 
ago. 

With  such  standard*  could  come  a  proper 
future  capital  requirements  study  and  an 
audit  of  the  relationship  of  revenues  to  In- 
vestment. The  ICC  might  usefully  develop  a 
freight  rate  Index  and  a  productivity  Index 
and  at  long  last  an  element  of  rationality 
can  be  introduced  Into  the  financing  of 
transport  productivity. 

Expecting  new  investment  In  water  carrier 
Improved  productivity  on  a  3.8  per  cent  rate 
of  return  isn't  rational.  Expecting  railroads 
to  Improve  their  productivity  on  a  rate  of 
return  of  less  than  2  per  cent  Isn't  rational. 
Lawyers  for  certain  shippers  argue  in  rate  In- 
crease cases  that  because  the  railroads  have 
staggered  along  for  many  years  with  a  rate 
of  return  of  leas  than  3  per  cent  they  can 
continue  to  do  so.  That  lant  rational.  Ex- 
pecting the  "capital  markets"  to  provide  the 
money  for  Improvement  In  productivity  when 
the  enterprise  Itself  Is  faltering  on  the  edge 
of  bankruptcy  Isn't  rational. 

A  new  start  Is  needed  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  proper  financing  of  transportation 
recognizing  that  transportation  Is  unusiially 
capital  Intensive  and  that  therefore  forma- 
tion of  capital  adeqiiate  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  Improved  productivity  Is 
the  most  important  slncle  question. 

Shippers  have  long  Ignored  tiie  Implica- 
tions of  low  rates  of  return  In  transportation. 
As  Inflation  contlnuee  and  capital  starvation 
becomes  more  pronounced,  they  are  increas- 
ingly having  to  face  the  facts  of  life. 

Many  experts  In  transportation  believe  we 
may  have  only  one  more  chance  to  keep  rail- 
roads from  being  natlonallaed.  That  chance 
Is  contained  In  the  shipper,  water  carrier, 
railroad  and  trucker  supported  Surface 
Transportation  Act  now  on  the  verge  of  being 
voted  out  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
merce committees.  It  could  be  enough  to  re- 
verse the  unfavorable  trends  of  the  past  and 
turn  the  transport  Industry  around  by  mak- 
ing possible  Investment  In  new  productivity 
which  U  so  urgently  needed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
Jnc  Km,  a  meet  worthy  Member  of  this 
body  and  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  I  chair. 

I  have  worked  with  Jm  K«  since  he 
came  to  Congress  in  1965,  and  with  his 
mother,  Hon.  Elizabeth  Kee,  and  father, 
Hon.  John  Kee,  since  my  own  first  elec- 
tion In  1946.  The  Kee  family  has  left 
a  long  and  lasting  mark  on  the  course 
of  this  Nation  and  a  record  of  excellence 
of  service  to  their  district,  to  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Though  I  knew  and  esteemed  Jim's 
parents,  I  sun  honored  to  know  Jim  best, 
as  friend,  colleague,  and  coworker  in  the 
fields  of  community  development,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  the  betterment  of  our 
most  precious  resoim;e,  the  American 
people. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Jnc  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  where,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Watershed  Development, 
he  brought  his  full  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  compassion  to  bear  and  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  far-reaching  leg- 
islation ever  to  come  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Jm  also  made  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  other  legislation  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee,  such  as  water 
pollution  control,  economic  development, 
especially  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  highways,  including  our 
Interstate  Highway  System,  disaster  re- 
lief, and  river  and  harbor  development. 

But  with  all  his  knowledge  and  grasp 
of  national  issues,  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  came  first  with  Jm. 

He  pioneered  black  lung  legislation  In 
Congress  suid  Introduced  measures  pro- 
viding broader  coverage  for  health  and 
safety  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

But  beyond  the  great  impact  of  his  leg- 
islative record,  Jm  Kix  is  a  compassion- 
ate man  who  cares  deeply  for  his  people. 
His  warmth  has  shown  through  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  has  been  the  inspiration  smd  giddlng 
force  behind  8dl  his  work  In  Craigress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  K«  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
on  which  he  served  so  well  and  by  the 
Congress,  even  as  his  presence  in  the 
House  will  be  missed  by  his  constituents. 

But  I  know  that  Jim's  service  to  his 
people  will  be  long  remembered  ttnd  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  enjoy  many  years 
of  respect  and  love  from  the  people  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  the 
legions  of  Jim  Kee's  admirers  in  wishing 
him  long  years  of  health,  of  continued 
service  In  many  capacities,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  dreams. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  KEE 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN GRAIN  ROBBERY  AND  OTHER 
STORIES 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  KnmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CW  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  last  days  of  the  92d  Congress,  I 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or   OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Inserted 
In  the  last  Issue  of  the  Record  the  first 
hftU  of  a  summary  of  "The  Great  Amer- 
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lean  Grain  Robbery  and  Other  Storiet," 
by  Martha  M.  Hamilton.  At  this  time  I 
ask  permission  to  have  the  second  half 
of  the  summary  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    SUMMA»T    or   THX    Oexat    Orazn   Robbxxt 

AND  Othxb  Stories 

(By  Martha  M.  Hamilton) 

BEPARATINO    THX    WHXAT    FROM    THX    STATf 

Between  the  grain  trade  and  the  wheat 
grower  stands  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  supposedly  a  fair -handed 
referee  on  the  issue  of  who  gets  the  money 
Involved  In  wheat  production  and  marketing. 
Export  Marketing  Service  (EMS)  Is  the  center 
of  USDA'8  wheat  export  activities. 

When  Earl  Butz  bumped  Into  Clifford 
Hardin  as  the  new  Secretary  of  Agrlculttne 
left  Ralston  Purlna's  board  room  and  the 
former  Secretary  entered,  the  collision  had 
some  noisy  repercussions.  But  former  tradt 
officials  and  USDA  administrators  gild* 
noiselessly  past  each  other  through  the  door- 
way of  EMS,  changing  faces  and  places  but 
not  policy.  FMS  handles  export  actMtlei 
that  enrich  or  depress  the  fortunes  of  tb» 
giant  grain  firms  and  Influence  the  wdl- 
belng  of  wheat  growers. 

The  four  flrms  that  handle  90  percent  of 
U.S.  wheat  exports  have  more  than  a  passing 
Interest  In  EMS  personnel.  Two  former  top 
USDA  administrators  now  work  for  grain 
trade  firms;  two  former  grain  trade  officers 
work  for  USDA.  One  of  the  four  flrms  re- 
cently picked  up  a  flfth  USDA  official,  EMS's 
retiring  chief  administrator. 

The  grain  trade  offers  an  attractive  future 
for  public  administrators.  As  a  result,  ad- 
ministrators acquire  an  early  overriding  In- 
terest In  the  health  of  the  Industry,  though 
no  deals  have  been  cut,  no  Jobs  have  been 
offered.  In  the  shuffle  between  industry  and 
government,  wheat  growers'  Interests  are  lost. 
EMS  officls^s  perceive  their  job  not  as  hand- 
ling export  operations  to  beneflt  the  trade 
and  producers,  but  as  protecting  the  export 
Industry — and  themselves. 

EMS  Is  a  relatively  new  branch  of  the 
Agriculture  Department,  a  creation  of  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence 
Palmby.  Palmby  left  USDA  In  June  1972  to 
become  corporate  vice  president  for  market 
planning  and  development  for  Continental 
Grain,  one  of  the  world's  two  largest  grain 
shippers.  Before  he  left,  however,  Palmby 
put  together  the  precendent-breaklng  1972 
sale  of  feed  grains  and  later  wheat  to  Russia 
(with  Continental  handling  the  largest  part 
of  the  sales) 

Palmby's  replacement  was  Carroll  O. 
Brunthaver,  who  moved  up  from  associate 
administrator  of  another  USDA  division. 
Brunthaver  was  associate  director  of  research 
for  an  affiliate  of  Cook  Industries,  another 
large  grain  and  cotton  exporting  company, 
before  he  Joined  USDA. 

Claude  Merrlman.  EMS  assistant  sales 
manager  for  commodity  exports  and  a  vet- 
eran USDA  employee,  retired  in  January 
1972.  He  siirfaced  six  months  later  as  a  con- 
sultant at  Louis  Dreyfus  Corporation,  an 
export  firm  which  recently  announced  It 
is  handling  a  600,000  ton  shipment  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  to  mainland  China. 

Merrlman's  succeesor  at  EMS,  Oeorge  S. 
Shanklln,  had  managed  Bunge  Corporation's 
Washington,  D.C.  office  for  nearly  seven  years. 
Oolng  to  work  for  USDA  was  a  homecoming 
for  Shanklln,  who  served  as  chief  of  the 
commercial  exi)ort  branch  of  the  grain 
division  of  the  Commodity  StabUlaatlon 
Service  from  1956  to  1965,  In  charge  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  export  payment  programs. 
Export  payments  came  under  his  purview 
again — one  of  the  duties  he  took  over  from 
Merrlman. 

A  flfth  USDA  official,  EMS  General  Sales 
Manager  Clifford  Pulvermacher,  was  the  next 
crossover:  he  left  to  take  a  job  with  Bunge. 
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jn  an  interview  with  a  trade  publication, 
Pulvermacher  reminisced  about  Industry- 
government  dealings: 

"I've  always  felt  strongly.  It  bad  to  be  a 
two-way  street.  It  could  not  be  the  govern- 
jnent  Imposing  a  rule.  It  had  to  be  ratlMr, 
the  government  suggesting  It  needed  a  rule 
gnd  then  asking  the  Industry  which  rules  do 
you  think  most  workable.  ..." 

The  questionable  aspect  of  the  U8DA- 
gnln  trade  cloeeness  la  the  lack  of  balance 
It  brings.  The  program  EMS  administers  are 
as  important  to  farm  Income  as  they  are  to 
the  grain  trade  and  the  national  trade  pic- 
ture. Tet  the  attention  and  concern  of  EMS 
offlclals  seem  riveted  on  the  trade  and  Its 
needs.  One  outcome  of  this  Industry-govern- 
ment cloeeness  Is  extreme  protectlvenees 
of  the  grain  trade  Indiutry. 

In  an  Interview  with  two  EMS  officials  In 
October  1971,  the  protective  nature  of  the 
EMS  biu-eaucracy  came  out  In  response  to 
(lueations  about  who  exports  wheat  from 
the  United  States.  USDA  doesn't  keep  such 
information  about  who  sells  how  much,  the 
AAP  was  told,  because  the  Department  dldnt 
want  to  be  In  the  poeltlon  of  explaining  why 
a  small  number  of  companies  sells  a  large 
percentage  of  the  grain. 

A  second  request  for  this  "public"  Infor- 
mation provoked  telephone  calls  from  PhU 
Shapiro,  assistant  to  the  general  sales 
manager  for  compliance,  and  Clyde  Merrl- 
msn.  The  officials  stressed  the  difficulty  of 
compiling  such  Information  and  said  that 
the  Department  does  not  "allow  people  to 
peruse  these  flies."  After  still  another  ef- 
fort AAP  was  told  that  the  "public"  sub- 
sidy flgxires  might  be  avaUable  but  only  if 
the  organization  paid  $1,493.28  to  compile 
them.  Senator  Fred  Harris  (D.-Okla.) 
made  similar  Inquiries.  After  months  of  cor- 
respondence, USDA  acceded  to  a  greatly 
simplified  request — causing  speculation 
among  Harris'  staff  that  USDA  wanted  to 
delay  action  on  this  request  until  January 
1973,  when  Harris  leaves  the  Senate. 

TTSDA  AS  A  PBOCDUB 

Hunger,  USA,  a  1968  report,  helped  shake 
the  nation  Into  awareness  of  hunger  In  these 
fat  United  States  and  castigated  USDA  on 
several  scores.  It  charged,  among  other 
things,  that  USDA's  commodity  purchasing 
and  distribution  programs  operate  to  Improve 
farm  Income  rather  than  feed  hungry  people. 

"Surplus  commodities  bought  with  Section 
33  funds  were  sometimes  distributed  to  the 
needy.  But  the  commodities  purchased  were 
selected  to  maintain  producers'  markets,  and 
consequently  profits." 

The  report  was  only  half  accurate.  Section 
33  programs  may  not  beneflt  the  poor,  but 
neither  do  they  significantly  Improve  farm 
inccHne. 

Recipients  are  not  well  served  by  a  program 
that  falls  them  nutritionally,  culturally.  In 
quality,  distribution  and  lack  of  variety, 
rtuiners  are  not  well  served  by  a  program 
that  removes  a  tiny  amount  of  total  produc- 
tion from  markets,  buys  from  agrlbuslnees 
middlemen  Instead  of  farmers,  buys  products 
produced  under  circumstances  that  Isolate 
growers  from  Improvenaents  In  markets,  and 
relies  on  trickle  down  benefits  and  psycho- 
logical boosts  to  carry  Its  good  Intention  to 
producers.  Farmers  are  charged  with  the  costs 
of  the  program,  even  with  its  failure.  In  the 
public  mind.  But  the  only  measurable  beneflt 
from  purchases  under  Section  32  go  to  agri- 
business middlemen. 

In  addition  to  its  other  relationships  with 
farmers,  USDA  is  a  consumer.  The  Depart- 
ment buys  food  through  three  programs.  Two 
programs  are  designed  to  Improve  farm  in- 
come. A  third  exists  to  feed  school  children. 

In  their  day  to  day  operation,  distinctions 
between  the  programs  blur.  Both  Section  32 — 
Intended  as  an  economic  tool  to  Improve 
farm  Income — and  Section  6 — primarily  a 
child  feeding  prograno — are  administered  by 
the  same  department,  Agrlcviltural  Market- 
ing Service  (AMS) .  AMS  buys  all  non-dairy 
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foods  purcbaaed  under  the  two  programs. 
Food  purchase  operations  are  operated  by 
commodity  divisions  within  AMS, 

USDA  begins  thinking  about  what  It  will 
buy  for  each  flscai  year  when  budget  requests 
are  drawn.  Commodity  divisions  try  to  antic- 
ipate national  supply  and  demand  for  each 
Item  they  usually  buy.  While  AMS  Is  deter- 
mining which  commodities  will  need  removal 
from  the  market,  USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  (FNS)  projects  Its  clients'  demand 
for  commodities. 

Trade  groups  such  as  the  Turkey  Federa- 
tion and  National  Canners  Association  main- 
tain close  relationships  with  commodity 
staffers  In  AMS.  In  many  cases,  according  to  a 
former  administrator,  these  groupks  are  ac- 
tively Involved  In  the  decision  about  bow 
much  to  buy. 

The  programs  allow  USDA  and  the  oonq)- 
taoUer  general  access  for  a  period  of  three 
years  to  all  company  records  related  to  pur- 
chase. USDA  could  use  this  provision  to  check 
on  returns  to  producers  and  the  efficacy  of  Its 
program,  but  it  rarely  does.  The  department 
works  to  enforce  some  purchase  require- 
ments— particularly  those  relating  to  health 
and  equal  c^portunlty  employment  com- 
pliance. 

Other  rules  receive  no  active  enforcement. 
To  determine  whether  Its  programs  affect 
producers  for  whom  they  were  designed, 
AMS  relies  on  Intuition.  The  department  runs 
no  analysis. 

Section  32  which  buys  foods  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  families,  disaster  victims,  school 
lunch  programs,  hospitals  and  others  Is  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1936.  Section  32  Is  aimed  at  restoring 
the  "price  of  the  farmer's  product  to  a  pari*'y 
to  the  same  purchasing  power  that  he  bad 
before  192S".  Cynical  congressmen  expressed 
misgivings  that  the  legislation  would  be 
abused  by  middlemen.  The  cynics  were  right. 

Section  Six  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  of  1946,  the  School  Lunch  Program,  had 
Its  roots  In  the  same  Impulse — Improving 
farm  Income.  But  the  public  sentiment  fast- 
ened on  to  another  Issue  and  by  the  time  It 
became  law,  concern  for  children  over- 
whelmed concern  for  farmers,  at  least  In  the 
rhetoric. 

The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 
found  that  the  programs  have  had  smaU  Im- 
pact on  Improving  farm  Income : 

Most  of  the  food  the  government  buys  Is 
processed  food.  USDA  relies  on  middlemen 
\fi  relay  beneflts  to  producers  but  makes  no 
attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  proc- 
essors It  buys  from  are  paying  a  fair  price 
for  raw  produce. 

While  the  rewards  of  the  purchasing  pro- 
gram to  agribusiness  middlenven  are  not 
huge,  they  receive  a  real  measureable  bene- 
flt from  the  program.  Beneflts  to  producers 
are  described  as  "psychological." 

Many  of  the  products  TTSDA  buys  are  pro- 
duced under  vertical  Integration.  Often  coxa- 
modltles  are  produced  under  contract — with 
terms  and  conditions  of  sale  negotiated  In 
advance  of  delivery  to  the  middleman  and 
well  In  advance  of  USDA's  pxirchase  from  the 
processor. 

The  amount  of  food  removed  from  the 
market  through  purchases  under  Section  32 
and  6  Is  small — ^too  small  to  have  much  Im- 
pact on  prices. 

THX    MAN    IK    THX    MIDDLK 

USDA  buys  primarily  from  middlemen,  not 
farmers,  for  the  Commodity  Distribution  and 
School  Lunch  programs.  Convenience  and 
constimer  tastes  are  said  to  be  the  overriding 
reasons  for  buying  processed  foods.  Whatever 
the  reasons,  the  processor  and  not  the  farmer 
gets  the  money  that  USDA  spends  through 
these  programs.  The  8\ims  are  large  In  com- 
parison to  farm  program  payments. 

The  largest  sum  received  by  a  processor 
under  theae  procurement  programs  was  more 
than  $17  mllUon  paid  to  subsidiaries  of  Llng- 
Temco-Vought.   The   largest   farm   program 
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payment  In  1971  was  only  a  third  of  that — 
$4.i  mtlUon. 

Who,  then,  are  USDA's  suppliers?  Fifty- 
six  processors  sold  more  than  a  mllUon  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  each  to  USDA  in  fiscal 
1971: 

WUson  and  Comptany,  third  largest  meat 
packer  in  the  United  States,  sold  more  than 
seventeen  million  dollars'  worth  of  meat  and 
poultry  to  USDA: 

Oscar  Mayer,  the  nation's  slztb  largest 
meat  packer,  sold  over  12  mllUon  dollars 
worth  of  canned  pork,  canned  chopped  meat, 
and  fros«n  pork  to  USDA; 

Armour  and  Company,  the  Nation's  second 
largest  meat  packer,  sold  over  two  million 
dollars  worth  of  cut-up  chicken,  frosen  tur- 
key, frosen  ground  beef  and  frosen  pork  to 
USDA: 

Sunsweet  Orowers,  the  world's  largest  dried 
tree  fnilt  handlers,  sold  almoet  four  million 
dollars  worth  of  dried  prunes  to  USDA; 

Del  Monte,  reportedly  the  largeet  producer 
and  distributor  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables m  the  world,  sold  over  two  million 
doUars  worth  of  goods  to  USDA; 

Ralston  Purina,  leader  in  vertical  Integra- 
tion of  poultry  production  and  presently  In- 
tegrating hog  production,  sold  over  one  mU- 
llon  dollars  worth  of  froeen  turkey  to  USDA; 
compared  to  only  nine  growers  who  received 
more  than  $1  million  In  farm  program  pay- 
ments In  1971 .  Here  U  the  list  of  USDA's  mU- 
Uon-doUar  sellers,  ranked  according  to  tbetr 
sales  to  the  Department: 
Sellers  from  whom  TJSDA  procured  more  than 

SI  mUlion  worth  of  commodities  in  ftscal 

year  1971 
Wilson    &    Oo.    (subsidiary    of 

LTV)    — $17,210,680 

Blue  Star  Foods 17.060,668 

Carnation  Oo 13.586,244 

Oecar    Mayer 12,041,106 

Krey  Packing  Co 8,603,281 

Tony  Downs  Foods 8,639.274 

Packerland  Packing  Co 7,721.967 

North  American  Packing  Corp..       7, 191,  852 

Mldcontlnent   Meats 7,181.846 

Southeastern   Poultry,   Inc 7,168.296 

Armour    ft    Co.    (subsidiary   of 

Greyhound  Corp.) 6,216,287 

Trl/Valley   Orowers 4.  750.  998 

Marshall  Produce  Co 4.  433,  396 

Needham 4.116,599 

Wllbur-Ellls    Oo 4,081.567 

Simsweet  Growers 3,  912,  612 

Granite  State  Oannlnc 3,  667.  002 

Sunklst    Growers 8,862,876 

Royal  Meat  Co 8,227,629 

Hygrade  Food  Products 2,  940,  682 

Max  Bauer  Meat  Packer 2,913,  030 

Norbeet    Turkey    Growers    As- 
sociation         2,884,784 

Roberts  Dairy  Co 2,430.396 

Milton  G.  Waldbaum  Co 2,420,722 

Montemelo,    Inc 2.316.042 

California  Canners  and  Growers.     2. 191.  910 

Kauzor  and  Co 2,  178,920 

Dubuque  Packing  Oo 2,  146.  867 

Del  Monte  Corp 2.121,112 

Rogers  Brothers 2.086,575 

Schwartz  &  Co - 1,986.084 

Michigan  Bean  Co.  (divtalon  of 

Wlckes  Co.) 1,946,408 

Stokely-Van  Camp 1,  803, 980 

Castle  &  Cooke  Inc 1.790.670 

Mamat  Packing  Oo 1.572,197 

Monark   Egg  Co 1,539,442 

Dennis  Foods  Co 1.473.966 

Ben  HUl   Qrlflln.-- 1.408,461 

B.  C.  Rogers  and  Sons 1.390, 190 

Mayfalr  Packing  Co... 1,343,123 

TQUe    Lewis    Food    (Subsidiary 

of   Ogden  Corp.) 1,336,763 

D  &  D  Bean  Co 1,319,177 

Koch  Beef  Packing 1.281.179 

Sun  Garden  Packing  Oo 1.284,362 

Swift   &   Co. - 1,268,166 

California    Bean    Orowers    As- 
sociation   1.307,043 

The  National  Fruit  Product  Oo.      1. 182. 456 
Iowa  Beef  Processors 1. 141. 718 
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Sellers  from  lohom  VSDA  procured  more  than  producers.  For  years  now,  UBDA's  food  dto-  e«aor»  In  1970.  for  example,  wm  11  ceata  p«r 

Ii  maiicm  worth  of  oommo(Htie$  <n  fiscal  trlbutlon  faUures  have  been  said  to  be  tn-  pound,  while  the  average  price  received  by 

vear  i97i— Continued  duoed  by  USDA's  service  on  behalf  of  farm  the  farmer  was  IJi  cents  per  pound. 

Tftbor  citv  Ptood.                               •!  10«  570  Income.    A    bUl    by   Senator   Charles   Percy  With  a  few  exceptions,  U8DA  purchase. 

Wo^dWide^ts" 1102980  noted  that  the  "program  now   In  effect  Is  under  the  food  programs  are  too  small  to  In- 

^™  i^                   i  M«'  Offi  «ld  to  be  designed  a£d  administered  for  the  fluence  prices.  In  fiscal  1971,  U8DA  remo»wl 

J^  of  a;;"c^ 1  078' 234  *»»•«  <>'  «*»«  producers  of  surplus  agrlcul-  lees  than  one  percent  of  total  porkproduc- 

c^u^  W^rld  fn"c 1077^7  tural  commodities  rather  than  for  the  bene-  tlon  from  the  market,  although  productUa 

A   J   PletmT  and  B^m'" 1  Om'  141  »*  of  low  Income  households  In  need  of  ade-  Increased  by  18  percent. 

^to^  l^ina     ^'*"— - V?S'  361  q^"**  nutritious  food."  The  Commodity  Distribution  program  hu 

vt^^  ViW^  P^'kiM 1  028348  Purchases  made  under  the  school  lunch  two  goals-to  Improve  farm  IncooM,  and  to 

vauej  view  pacnng... i.oao.34B  ^^^  (^n^j^odltles  programs  do  not  even  have  feed  hungry  people. 

WHO  KNOWS?  ^j^^^  redeeming  value.  Under  these  programs  Does  It  do  an  adequate  Job  In  achieving 

Though  It  Is  not  necesaarlly  Important  to  OSDA  buys  from  agribusiness  processors  and  either  goal?   AAP  reeearch  suggests  It  do« 

know  how  well  USDA  procurement  programs  i«iies  on  "unloading  the  market"  to  trickle  not. 

work.  It  Is  still  worth  noting  that  there  are  down  to  farmers.  Are  both  goals  worth  acccanpllahlng?  The 
those  who  are  Interested  in  selling  to  USDA  Trickle   down  benefit*   and   psychological  answer  Is  an  unequivocal  yes. 
who  are  not  Informed  that  the  opportunity  boosts  for  farm  prices  are  poor  tools  tar  im-  Can  programs  with  a  dual  focus  do  an  ad«- 
exists.  proving  farm  Income.  In  some  commodities,  quate   job   of  accomplishing  either  an  Im- 
The  AAP  asked  meat  packers  why  so  few  shape  of  production  has  changed  so  radically  provement  In  farm  Income  or  In  the  diets  of 
of  them  sell  to  USDA.  Two  hundred  meat  amce  the  programs  were  formulated  that  tn-  those  who  need  assistance?  Each  goal  de- 
packers  selected  at  random  from  the  Dlrec-  come  Improving  features  seem  hopelessly  out  serves  undivided  attention, 
tory  of   Meat   and   Poultry  Inspection  Pro-  of   tune.   For  example,   vegetables   used   for  Who  benefits  from  the  program?  The  man 
gram    Establishments    Issued    by    AMS    re-  processing  are  no  longer  produced  by  Inde-  In  the  middle  does  beat  from  It. 
celved  questionnaires  In  the  maU.  Slightly  pendent  growers  acting  indlvldiially  who  oc-  cokclttsioh 
more   than  a  third  of  the  companies  con-  caslonaUy  create  price  depressing  surpluses.  q^^  thread  runs  through  USDA's  handling 
tacted    responded.    (One    plant    owner    sug-  Some  95  percent  of  all  vegetables  grown  for  j  j^  nrocurement  policies,  USDA's  stand  on 
gested  that  the  low  response  may  have  been  processing  are  produced  under  vertically  In-  ^^    international    Wheat    Agreement    and 
due  to  fear  that  the  AAP  was  a  bogus  front  tegrated  contracts.  Only  three  percent  of  the  ^ng^t  exports   and  USDA's  management  of 
for  competitors.)  total   national   broUer   production   Is   Inde-  ^j^     great  American  grain  robbery.  In  pro- 
Many  did  not  know  that  USDA  purchased  pendent.  Vertical  Integration  In  the  produc-  ^^  ^^  activities  orlglnaUy  designed  to 
meat.   One   meat   packer  said :    "We   always  tlon  of  every  commodity  that  USDA  programs  ^_foye  farm  Income    there  are  substantial 
thought  only  Urge  companies  could  bid  on  handle  (except  potatoes  and  dried  peas  and  benefits   (often  In  the  form  of  direct  cash 
government  food  orders      .  beans)  Increased  from  1960  to  1970.  oavments)  to  large  agribusiness  corporatloni 

Unlike  some  government  agencies.  USDA  USDA's   purchase   programs   are    designed  ^j^^  conglomerate  as  well 

does  not  have  a  program  to  set  aside  funds  for  (^en  market  situations  where  price  Im-  rrSDA's  actions  may  not  benefit  the  farmer 

for  purchases  from  smaU  businesses.  When  provement  can  be  taken   advantage   of  by  ^^  ^^    ^^           ^^^     ^t^,  t^ey  trickle  down 

someone  within  a  division  of  the  Department  farmers.  But  producers  of  the  commodities  ^  ^j^^  farmer  through  an  agribusiness  slev* 

decides  to   Identify  purchases  according  to  USDA  buys  have  moved  away  frwn  an  open  _.      farmer's  welfare  generally  seems  Ind- 

company  size.  It  Is  done  on  the  basis  of  an  market  toward  contracting  to  eliminate  risks,  ngntal 

"educated  guess."  when   contracts   for  farm  produce  set   low  The  farmer  H  not  weU  served  In  terms  of 

In  short,  USDA  has  not  opened  Its  com-  prices,  USDA's  purchasee  cannot  help;  they  ^j^^  money  and  manhours  spent  by  the  VS. 

petltlve  bidding  operation  to  assure  that  In-  do  little  to  Increase  farmer  bargaining  power.  Department    of    Agriculture.    USDA    offlclali 

formation  on  Its  purchases  Is  widely  avaU-  The  balance  of  power  between  processors  and  a^e  always  quick  to  point  out  the  money  and 

able.   And   In  some  commodities  an  imbal-  contract  farmers  visually  U  lopsided.  effort  that   goes  to  serve  consumers  rather 

ance  exists  between  the  shares  of  the  market  unless  USDA  buys  from  cooperatives  which  ^^an  farmers.  The  Department  falls  to  point 

held  by  large  and  smaU  businesses.  have  vertically  Integrated  from  farming  into  out  that  a  large  share  of  the  budget  Is  spent 

THx  TRicxi,z  DOWN  THXOBT  processing,  financial  ripples  from  the  money  on  behalf  of  agribusiness  corporations — cor- 

USDA   llteratiire   on   food   donation   pro-  spent  may  never  reach  the  farmer.  The  aver-  poratlons  frequently  at  odds  with  the  Amer- 

grams  focus  on  the  recipients  and  not  the  age  USDA  payment  for  canned  corn  to  proc-  lean  farmer. 

I  (FIGURE  I) 

STORAGE  AND  HANDLING  PAYMENTS  TO  6  MAJOR  GRAIN  TRADING  FIRMS 
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1971 


1970 


1963 


19(2 


IKl 


Aidi*r  DtrMs  Mtdland 2,499.887                  4.311.eM  l-E^MS  IV.I-V1 

B«nM                                                                                       _                       .-  1.853,922                   2.161,594  1,821,093  1,852,199 

CtrS 8776,475                   4,707,859  5,831,717  19,376,218 

cofltiniiwG^ii:::::::::™;::::::::::::""::"":::::::::::::::^ 5,357,486         3,499.887  f-s^.334  3,728,182 

Drsyfus                                -  -  -        -                                                                                                1.057,940  602,365 

PMvey ~ .::  ■■         3,4SS.0»                  2,391.055  4,690.655  4.604.223 


5.134.M7 
1,696.717 
24,925,112 
8,190,879 
816,077 
4,169.304 


TABLE  2.— WHEAT  EXPORT  PAYMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Exporter 


Total 
quantity 
beaiMls 
0,000) 


Total 

•stinutad 

f.o.b.  value 

(1,000) 


Total 

axpdrt 

paymants 

0,000) 


Cartin   Inc.   Mtinaapdis.  Minn 147,362  »23S.797  $34,836 

ContinantJlGriin  Co.NewYofK.N.Y 124.750  200.614  25.512 

Cook  Indujtnej,  Inc.,  Memphij.Tann 94,089  149,279  16,619 

Bung*  Corp.,  New  YorV.N.y 3«,34«  62,035  8,346 

LooisOr«ytujCorB,  N»w  York,  N.Y 30.050  47,867  7,307 

Union  Equity  Cooparativa  Excl)an(a,ERid,Okla.„  S,S21  47,298  3.605 

Garnac  Gram  Co.,  Inc.,  Naw  York,  N.Y 22,533  36.237  4,381 

MItwi  t  Co.  (U.S.A.).  Inc.,  N»w  York,  N.Y 20.767  33,539  4,564 

Goodpasture   Inc.,  Galeni  Park,  Tax 19,189  31,022  2,495 

NiehimanCo    incNawYork.N.Y 15,865  25,456  4,519 

Kanamatsu-Gosho  (U.S.A.).  Inc..  Portland,  Oreg..  11,896  19,112  3.675 

C.  Iton  4  Co.  (America),  Inc.,  Naw  York,  H.V 10.216'  16,332  3,425 

MitJUbijJii  Corp.,  Naw  York,  N.Y 9,427  15,365  2,408 

AgricolCorp..  lnc.,PhiHd«<phia,  Pa 8,541  13.866  2.731 

Marubeni  Amenca  Corp..  New  York,  N.Y 8.075  13, 193  2, 155 

United  Grain  Corp.,  PortJand,  Orag 6.9S1  10,975  1,355 

Peavay  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 6,660  11.611  1,876 

Toshoku  America.  Inc.,  Naw  York.  N.Y 6,239  9.751  1.517 

C.  B.  Fox  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La 5,811  10.103  1,432 

Sourca:  From  figures  suppFied  to  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  by  the  \iX  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Exporter 


Nortli  Pacific  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  Portland,  Drag.. 

Toyomenka,  Inc.  New  Yorli,  N.Y 

International  Muitifoods,  Corp.,  Minnaapolia, 

Minn 

The  Pillsbury  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

West  Coast  Resources,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Nissho-lwai  American  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Sumitomo  Shoji  America,  Inc.,  Naw  York,  N.Y... 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn , 

Ataka  America,  Inc.  Naw  York,  N.Y 

Producers  Gram  Corp.,  Amarillo,  Tex 

Alfred  C.  Toepter,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,Y 

Garvey  Grain,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans 

Tidewater  Grain  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Archer-Daniels  Midland  Gram,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Barren  of  Minneapolis.  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
Bems  &  Kcppstein,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Total  export  paymenta 


Total 

Total 

Total 

quantity 
bushels 

estimated 

export 

f.o.b.  value 

payments 

0,000) 

(1.000) 

(1,000) 

5,075 

n.138 

J778 

4.841 

7,734 

1,»* 

4,542 

8.168 

1,440 

4.399 

7,939 

I'liJ 

4,085 

6,292 

620 

3.292 

5,272 

831 

2,350 

4,055 

W 

2,005 

3.493 

eat 

1.704 

3.041 

6J0 

1,243 

1.839 

132 

275 

437 

104 

iCO 

404 

54 

125 

348 

47 

113 

267 

39 

14 

48 

2 

5 

20 

1 
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TV  AND  VIOLENCE 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  nrniANA 
DI  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  America 
has  always  been  a  relatively  violent  Na- 
tion. Considering  the  tremendous  his- 
torical forces  that  have  shaped  us,  it 
would  be  astonishing  were  it  otherwise. 
With  Increasingly  rapid  social  change  in 
recent  years,  different  forms  and  nuances 
of  violence  have  been  produced  with 
varying  patterns  of  motivation,  aggres- 
sion, and  victimization.  It  is  my  belief 
that  much  of  that  motivation  comes  from 
an  unjustified  amount  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision. Others  concur. 

In  1969,  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
issued  a  statement  in  which  it  concluded 
that  violence  on  television  encourages 
real  violence.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended: First,  a  reduction  in  programs 
containing  violence;  and,  second,  elimi- 
nation of  violence  from  children's  car- 
t<x)n  programs — instead,  children's  car- 
toons are  the  most  violent  part  of  TV 
today.  The  FCC  has  also  addressed  Itself 
to  the  problem  of  violence  in  the  media. 
More  recently,  the  "Report  of  the  U,S. 
Surgeon  General  on  Television  and 
Growing  Up:  The  ImpEWt  of  Televised 
Violence."  and  hearings  on  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral's  report  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  have  established  the 
justiflcation  for  possible  controls  on  the 
use  of  violence  in  television  programing. 

Today,  the  television  industry  reaches 
an  audience  of  varying  sige.  Intelligence, 
literacy,  Interest,  and  soclocultural  back- 
ground. Of  great  concern  to  me  Is  the 
effect  television  violence  win  have,  and 
has  had.  on  our  children.  To  a  large  de- 
gree, television  has  Increasingly  become 
a  surrogate  for  parents  as  a  definitive 
voice  and  nationsd  shaper  of  views.  In 
spite  of  its  Increasing  responsibilities,  the 
television  industry  has  been  reluctant  to 
take  action  In  reducing  violence  on  pro- 
grams because  of  their  fear  that  such  ac- 
tion might  reduce  audience  attention  and 
advertising  dollars.  In  challenging  the 
television  industry  to  Institute  some 
manner  of  controls,  former  FCC  Com- 
missioner Newton  Minow  stated  that — 

It  Is  not  enough  to  cat«r  to  the  Nation's 
whims  but  that  it  la  essential  to  serve  the 
Nation's  needs. 

I  subscribe  to  that  view.  Controls  are 
needed.  Others  have  also  responded  to 
the  challenge  to  limit  violence  on  tele- 
vision Include  the  National  Business 
Council  for  Consumer  Affairs — NBCCA. 

I  commend  them  for  their  efforts  in 
this  field  and  urge  them  to  do  more.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
on  their  report  entitled,  "Violence  and 
the  Media"  recently  released  by  the 
NBCCA  and  excerpts  from  the  report 
Itself  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


NBCCA  Snacs  Volumtast  CTrmas  on  Violsmcx 
IM  TUX  Mkoia 

Miiri«XAPOLi8,  MiMN, — The  NatlocAl  Busl- 
aew  Council  for  Consumer  Affairs  today  re- 
leasad  a  report  entitled  "Violence  and  the 
Media"  calling  tor  further  voluntary  re- 
straints by  advertisers  and  others  In  the  use 
of  violence  In  the  media  pending  th;  results 
of  In  depth  research. 

In  a  report  to  Commerce  Secretary  Peter 
O.  Peterson,  the  NBCCA  Advertising  and 
Promotion  8ub-CouncU  cited  the  U.S.  Sur- 
geon Oeneral's  report  on  TeUvision  and 
GrotDing  Up:  The  Impact  of  Televised  Vio- 
lence, and  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's 
hearings  on  the  subject  and  said  that  "there 
ma;  be  a  link  between  televised  violence  and 
aggressive  behavior  by  certain  Individuals  In 
our  society." 

Recognizing  that  advertisers  should  not 
attempt  to  "censor"  program  content — par- 
ticularly In  areas  such  as  news  reporting,  the 
Sub-CouncU  declared,  "To  the  extent  that 
depletion  of  violence  in  media  may  con- 
tribute to  the  encouragement  of  violence, 
those  of  us  who  bear  any  responsibility  for 
media  presentations  must  be  concerned." 

V.S.  Surgeon  General  Jesse  Stelnfeld — In 
Minneapolis  for  the  news  conference — 
hailed  the  report  as  "a  welcome  commitment 
from  the  btislness  community  to  take  Im- 
mediate, positive  steps  to  significantly  reduce 
violence  In  the  media,  especially  tn  chil- 
dren's programming." 

Dr.  Stelnfeld  joined  William  D.  Lee,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  NBCCA;  Robert  Keith, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Pillsbury  Com- 
pany; and  Archibald  McO.  Foster  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Ted  Bates  &  Company,  for  the 
Qxomlng  news  conference.  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr. 
Foster  serve  as  Chairman  and  Co-Chalrman 
of  the  NBCCA  Sub-Council. 

Mr.  Keith  explained  that  the  Sub-CouncU 
urged  Immediate  adoption  of  a  three-point 
program  which  he  said  "might  stimulate 
further  voluntary  action  to  ellmlrite  the  use 
of  gratuitous  violence  In  the  media. 

The  program  caUs  for : 

The  encouragement  and  development  on 
an  Individual  basis  of  specific  policies  and 
procedures  by  media,  program  producers,  and 
all  Involved  In  creation  and  delivery  of  media 
presentations,  which  will  "help  eliminate 
gratuitous  use  of  violence"  and  provide 
standards  for  acceptable  depletion  of  vio- 
lence, when  It  has  material  relevance  to  the 
message  conveyed. 

Encouraging  advertisers  and  advertising 
agenclee  to  ertabllsh  individual  poUdee  de- 
signed to  "reduce  fiu'ther  the  use  of  violence 
as  an  attention-getting  device  In  any  and  all 
contexts,  whether  It  be  an  attempt  to  win 
attention  for  an  advertisement  or  to  win 
audience  for  a  program,  and 

Encouraging  Intensive  and  careful  research 
by  academicians  and  appropriate  agencies  to 
determine  more  specifically  the  Impact  of  de- 
pleted violence  on  the  media's  consimaers.  In 
the  realization  that  further  work  Is  needed 
to  Identify  clearly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  problem. 

The  National  Business  Council  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  wae  established  by  President 
Nixon  m  August,  1871.  to  help  formulate 
voluntary  action  program  by  business  to  aid 
consumers. 

It  Is  composed  ot  over  100  le«dlng  U.S. 
business  executives. 

In  June,  the  NBCCA  Sub-CouncU  on 
Packaging  ft  Labeling  published  "guidelines 
for  Reaponslble  Packaging  and  Labeling" 
which  outlined  a  set  of  broad  proposals 
within  which  businesses  could  act  to  better 
Inform  and  better  serve  consumers  through 
more  effective  patckaglng  and  labeling  prac- 
tices. 

In  early  October,  the  Sub-Council  on  Ad- 
vertising and  Promotion  will  release  two  ad- 
ditional reports — Corporate  Advertising  and 


Promotion  Policies  and  Procedures,  and  Sub- 
stantiation of  Advertlalng  Claims. 

ViOLXNCX  AND  THX   MXSIA 

Richard  Nixon,  August  C,  1971 : 

"In  recent  months  I  have  been  gratified 
by  the  increasing  desire  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  take  a  more  active  role  In  meeting 
the  concerns  of  the  American  consun^er. 
These  businessmen  recognize  that  the  con- 
cerns are  widespread  and  often  spring  from 
valid  complaints.  They  also  shao'e  my  belief 
that  neither  the  government  nor  the  consum- 
er movement  can  alone  solve  these  problems, 
but  th*t  we  must  also  rely  upon  the  tradi- 
tional goodwill  and  sound  practices  of  th« 
business  community. 

"Because  of  this  growing  interest.  I  havs 
today  signed  an  executive  order  creating  the 
National  Business  Council  for  Consum.er 
Affairs  . . ." 

leTL-mgxtrt  on  violzmcs  ihtd  thb  icxdu 

The  Issue  of  the  impact  of  violence  In  the 
nation's  medls  has  surfaced  as  a  major  con- 
oem  In  the  past  months.  The  Btirgeon  Gen- 
eral recently  has  published  a  comprehen- 
sive study  entitled  "Television  and  Growing 
Up:  The  Impact  of  Televised  Violence."  In- 
tensive hearings  on  the  subject  have  been 
held  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Sub-Committee  on  Commu- 
nications of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. While  existing  data  are  not  conclusive, 
we  do  feel  that  these  recent  contributions 
Indicate  that  there  may  be  a  link  between 
televised  violence  and  aggressive  behavior  by 
certain  Individuals  In  our  society. 

As  members  of  the  Sub-CouncU  on  Ad- 
vertising and  Promotion  of  the  National 
Business  CouncU  for  Consumer  Affairs,  as 
businessmen,  and  as  advertisers,  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  concerned  about  the  violence 
and  crime  In  this  country,  and  about  any 
actions  that  might  help  provide  prevention 
and  cure. 

Until  the  results  of  more  definitive  re- 
search are  published,  we  presiime  televised 
violence  in  the  media  may  be  a  factor  In 
stimulating  aggressive  and  violent  behavior 
by  some  members  of  our  society.  In  recog- 
nizing this  fact,  we  do  not  suggest  that  the 
elimination  of  violence  In  media  wlU  elimi- 
nate crime.  It  wont.  However,  to  the  extent 
that  depletion  of  violence  in  media  may  con- 
tribute to  the  encouragement  of  vlolenos, 
those  of  us  who  bear  any  responsibility  for 
media  presentations  must  be  oonoemed.  At 
the  same  time,  we  recognise  also  that  ad- 
vertisers should  not  attempt  to  "censor^ 
program  content,  particularly  In  areas  such 
as  news  reporting,  but  we  do  believe  that 
certain  positive  steps  can  be  taken  now  by 
all  Involved. 

We  therefore  request  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  call  aa  tJl  members  of  the  business 
cotnmunlty.  including  advertisers,  advertis- 
ing agencies,  and  media,  for  their  support  of 
the  interim  principles  and  goals  Indicated 
In  the  foUowlng  statement: 

First,  to  encourage  the  development  on  an 
Individual  basis  of  specific  poUcies  and  pro- 
cedures by  medial,  program  producers,  and 
aU  Involved  In  the  creation  and  delivery  of 
media  presentations,  which  will  7i«ip  elimi- 
nate gratuitous  use  of  violence  and  provide 
stcmdards  for  acceptable  depletion  of  vio- 
lence, when  it  has  material  relevance  to  the 
message  to  be  conveyed. 

Second,  to  encourage  advertisers  and  ad- 
vertising agencies  to  establish  Individual 
policies  designed  to  reduce  further  the  use 
of  violence  as  an  attention-gettitifi  device  In 
any  and  aU  contexts,  whether  it  be  an  at- 
tempt to  win  attention  for  am  advertlssment 
or  to  win  audience  for  a  progmm. 

Third,  to  encourage  intensive  and  careful 
research  by  academicians  and  appropriate 
agencies  to  determine  more  q>eciflcally  the 
Impact  of  depicted  violence  on  the  media's 
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ooQsum«r8,  In  the  r— Jlwttlon  that  further 
work  Is  needed  to  Identify  clearly  the  nature 
ind.  extent  of  the  problem. 

Aa  representatives  of  major  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies,  and  media  .  .  .  and  as 
members  of  the  NBCOA  8ub-0ounoll  on  Ad- 
vertising and  Promotion  ...  we  pledge  o\ir 
personal  commitment  to  these  objectives. 

In  this  regard,  we  commend  particularly 
the  television  network  representatives  who 
have  outlined  speclflc  new  policies  and  prac- 
tices designed  to  control  further  the  use  of 
violence  on  television,  and  particularly  In 
children's  programming. 

It  Is  not  our  intent  to  imply  that  it  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  society  for  television 
programming  to  depict  our  community  aa 
being  free  of  violence.  Presentations  by 
media  are  often  necessarily  a  reflection  of 
life  as  It  was  lived  that  day,  and  as  such  must 
mirror  truthfully  the  good  and  the  bad.  It 
would  serve  us  little  were  televtslon  programs 
to  portray  only  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
of  life  and  fall  to  prepare  society,  particularly 
our  youth,  to  recognize  and  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  debit  side.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  much  Is  at  rtake,  and  careful  considera- 
tion m\i8t  be  given  to  any  depletion  of 
violence. 

Aa  members  of  the  National  Business 
Council  for  Consumer  Affairs  we  are  charged 
by  Executive  Order  of  the  President  with  the 
responsibility  of  advising  the  President 
through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  pro- 
grams of  business  relating  to  consumer  af- 
fairs. Accordingly,  we  are  also  asking  Secre- 
tary Peterson  to  convey  this  statement  to 
President  Nixon,  both  as  an  expression  of 
our  concern,  and  as  a  commitment  on  be- 
half of  the  business  community  to  seek 
further  definition  and  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 


WILLIAM  R.  HULL,  JR. 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  faithful  men  who  has 
served  in  this  body  In  recent  years  has 
been  Bill  Hull  of  Missouri.  His  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection  this  year  Is  most 
regrettable.  Bill  has  always  put  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  ahead  of  politics 
when  the  big  decisions  have  been  made 
here.  It  Is  too  bad  we  do  not  have  more 
like  him  In  the  Ccungress. 

In  his  retirement  I  wish  Bill  the  very 
best  of  good  health  and  happiness.  Now 
in  the  prime  of  life,  we  must  assume  he 
will  continue  to  be  actively  interested  In 
those  things  which  will  promote  the 
cause  of  good  government  at  all  levels. 

Bill  Hm,L  has  a  host  of  friends  in  the 
Congress  who  will  miss  him  and  hope  for 
the  better  things  in  life  for  him  in  the 
years  ahead. 


THE  NUTRIENT  CYCLES  OP  AN 
ECOSYSTEM 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
moimtlng  evidence,  not  only  that  an  In- 
creasing number  of  citizens  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  management  of  our  public 
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forests,  but  that  scientists,  too,  are  be- 
coming more  deeply  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  widespread  clear-cutting  In  our 
national  forests.  The  approach  of  these 
men  was,  perhaps,  best  summed  up  by 
Donald  L.  Dahlsten.  associate  professor 
of  entomology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, when  he  told  the  PubUc  Lands 
Subcommittee  last  month — 

Now  la  the  time  to  consider  our  forest 
management  practices  with  a  freeh  i^proach 
so  that  forestry  In  the  futvire  will  have  an 
ecological  and  biological  orlentatlcm  and  not 
juat  have  an  economic  orientation  as  exists 
now  In  all  the  responsible  agencies.  A  truly 
interdisciplinary  approach  Is  mandatory  If 
healthy  stands  are  to  be  maintained. 

Other  scientists  have  raised  issues.  Dr. 
Donald  H.  Oray,  associate  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  working  with  the  support  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  has 
been  studjring  slope  stability  and  the  im- 
pact of  clear-cutting  on  that  Important 
factor.  Based  on  his  still-underway  re- 
search, he  has  reported  that  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  to  suggest  that 
large-scale  clear -cutting  promoted  accel- 
erated soil  erosion  and  increased  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  mass  soil  movemrait.  His 
statement  too  was  given  to  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  in  its  April  hear- 
ings. 

Yet  another  field  of  inquiry  has  been 
studied  and  reported  upon  in  the  October 
1970  edition  of  Scientific  American  by 
two  distlngoilshed  natural  scientists 
whose  work  has  been  conducted  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  In 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
itself.  The  project  Involved  the  denuding 
of  one  small  watershed,  part  of  an  over- 
all ecosystem.  Admittedly,  the  technique 
was  a  bit  extreme,  but  it  has  demon- 
strated that  there  was  In  this  Instance 
an  accelerated  loss  of  soil  nutrients  as 
the  result  of  defoliation  of  the  forest.  The 
necessary  implication  that  must  be 
pointed  out,  I  feel,  is  that  we  must  simply 
begin  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
Impact  of  logging  operations,  especially 
the  ever- widening  practice  of  taking  aU 
timber  from  a  given  area,  at  each  and 
every  turn.  We  must  consider  entomol- 
ogy, sou  stability,  soil  fertility,  water 
quality,  regeneration.  Or,  as  Dr.  Dahl- 
sten testified,  we  must  move  toward  an 
ecological  and  biological  orientation  and 
not  Just  an  economic  orientation  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  our  na- 
tional forests. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  S.  1592,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced with  the  aim  of  establishing  an 
interdisciplinary  commission  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  clear-cutting 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  has  not  ap- 
peared In  the  record  of  the  subcommittee 
considering  forest  management  prior  to 
this,  and  because  it  bears  importantly 
upon  the  Issue  at  hand,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  article  "The  Nutrient 
Cycles  of  an  Ecosystem"  by  Dr.  F.  Her- 
bert Bormann,  professor  of  forest  ecology 
at  Yale  and  president  of  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America,  and  Dr.  0«ie  E. 
Likens,  of  Cornell  University,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  October  1970  Scientific 
American   be   printed   in    the   Record. 
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There  being  no  obJectk«i,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  NtrraixKT  Ctclxs  or  an  Ecoststxh 
(By  P.  Herbert  Bormann  and  Oene  E.  Likens) 

(NoTK. — T.  Herbert  Bormann  and  Oene  E. 
Likens  ("The  Nutrient  Cycles  of  an  Ecosys- 
tem") are  respectively  Oastler  Professor  of 
Porest  Ecology  at  Tale  University  and  as- 
sociate professor  of  zoology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Bormann,  who  obtained  his  PhD. 
in  plant  ecology  from  Duke  University, 
taught  at  Emory  University  from  1962  to 
1956  and  at  Dartmouth  College  from  1956 
untu  he  went  to  Yale  In  1966.  He  Is  presi- 
dent-elect (for  1970-1971)  of  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America.  Likens,  who  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Manchester  College  and 
his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  on  the  faculty 
at  Dartmouth  before  p;olng  to  Cornell  last 
year.) 

An  ecological  system  has  a  richly  detailed 
budget  of  Inputs  and  outputs.  One  of  the 
reasons  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  assess  the  Impact  of 
hiunan  activities  on  the  biosphere  Is  the 
lack  of  precise  Information  about  these  in- 
puts and  outputs  and  about  the  delicate  ad- 
justments that  maintain  a  balance.  As  a  re- 
sult the  people  planning  a  project  such  as 
the  logging  of  a  forest  or  the  building  of  a 
power  plant  often  cannot  take  into  account 
or  even  foresee  the  full  range  of  conse- 
quences the  project  will  have.  Even  if  they 
could,  the  traditional  practice  In  the  man- 
agement of  land  resources  has  been  to  em- 
phasize strategies  that  maximize  the  output 
of  some  product  or  service  and  give  little 
or  no  thought  to  the  secondary  effects  of 
the  strategies.  As  a  result  one  sees  such  eco- 
logical maladjustments  as  the  exi>ort  of  food 
surpluses  while  natural  food  chains  become 
Increasingly  contaminated  with  pesticides 
and  runoff  waters  carry  increasing  burdens 
of  pollutants  from  fertilizers  and  farm 
wastes;  the  cutting  of  forests  with  Inade- 
quate perception  of  the  effects  on  regional 
water  supplies,  wildlife,  recreation  and 
aesthetic  values,  and  the  conversion  of  wet- 
lands to  commercial  use  with  little  concern 
over  Important  hydrologlc,  biological,  aes- 
thetic and  commercial  values  lost  in  the  con- 
version. 

It  seems  evident  that  a  new  conceptual 
approach  to  the  management  of  resources 
would  be  desirable.  One  approach  that  has 
been  suggested  is  to  consider  entire  ecologi- 
cal systems.  In  an  experimental  forest  in 
New  Hampshire  we  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice have  been  conducting  a  large-scale  in- 
vestigation aimed  at  supplying  the  kind  of 
information  that  is  usually  lacking  about  eco- 
systems. The  Investigation  represents  a  mul- 
tidlaciplinary  collaboration  between  workers 
at  a  number  of  universities  and  in  several 
government  agencies. 

The  Investigation  has  Involved  two  major 
operations.  First  we  attempted  to  determine 
the  Inputs  and  outputs  affecting  the  forest 
under  normal  circumstances.  Then  we  in- 
flicted a  serious  disruption  on  an  ecosjrstem 
by  cutting  down  an  entire  section  of  the 
forest.  Over  a  period  of  years  we  have  been 
measuring  the  results  of  that  drastic  action 
on  the  ecosystem's  budget  of  nutrlenU.  We 
believe  our  findings  help  to  show  how  a 
natural  ecosystem  works  and  what  happens 
when  man  perturbs  it.  Moreover,  our  data 
provide  a  conceptual  basis  for  taking  Into 
account  the  ecological  factors  that  in  the 
long  run  determine  whether  or  not  a  new 
technology  or  a  particular  economic  policy 
Is  wise. 

An  eco83rst€m,  as  we  use  the  term,  is  a 
basic  functional  unit  of  nature  comprising 
both  organisms  and  their  nonliving  environ- 
ment, Intimately  linked  by  a  variety  of  bio- 
logical, chemical  and  physical  processes.  The 
living   and    nonliving   components    Interact 
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Aioong  themaelvec  and  witb  MCh  other;  th«y 
influence  each  other's  prop«rtles,  and  both 
are  aasentlal  for  the  malntenanoe  and  devel- 
opment of  the  system.  An  ecosystem,  than, 
CAQ  be  vlauallzad  as  a  grouping  of  com- 
ponents— living  orgaolams.  organic  debris, 
avaUable  nutrients,  primary  and  secondary 
minerala  and  atmospheric  gases — linked  by 
food  webs,  flows  of  nutrients  and  flows  of 

energy. 

A  typical  forest  ecosystem  might  be  visual- 
ised as  a  1,000-hectaxe  stand  of  mature  de- 
ciduous forest.  (A  hectare  Is  2.47  acres.)  The 
lateral  boundarlas  of  the  system  can  be  either 
an  edge  of  the  stand  or  an  arbitrarily  dstar- 
Bilned  line.  The  upper  boundary  is  the  trsa- 
top  level,  and  the  lower  one  U  the  deepest 
level  of  soil  where  significant  biological  ac- 
tivity takes  place. 

Our  ecosystem  Is  In  the  Hubbard  Brook 
Kxperlmeatal  Forest,  which  Is  maintained  in 
the  WhlU  Mountain  National  Forest  by  the 
Forest  Service.  We  have  focused  on  the  move- 
ment of  nutrients  across  the  boundary  of  the 
system  (both  In  and  out)  and  their  circula- 
tion within  it.  Nutrients  are  found  In  four 
basic  compartments  of  the  ecosystem  that 
are  Intimately  linked  by  an  array  of  natural 
processes.  The  organic  compartment  con- 
sists of  the  living  organisms  and  their  debris. 
(There  are  probably  more  than  2,500  species 
of  plants  and  animals  in  a  1 ,000-hectare  sys- 
tem.) The  available-nutrient  compartment  Is 
composed  of  nutrients  held  on  the  surface  of 
particles  of  the  clay-humus  complex  of  the 
soil  or  In  solution  In  the  soil.  Roots  as  they 
grow  produce  positively  charged  hydrogen 
ions  that  exchange  with  the  nutrient  ions 
(of  calcium,  magnesltim  and  so  on)  held  on 
the  negatively  charged  particles,  and  the  nu- 
trients are  then  taken  up  by  the  roots.  The 
third  compartment  consists  of  soil  and  rocks 
containing  nutrients  In  forms  temporarily 
unavailable  to  living  organisms.  The  atmos- 
pheric compartment  is  made  up  of  gases, 
which  can  be  found  not  only  In  the  air  but 
also  in  the  ground. 

Nutrients  can  flow  between  these  compart- 
ments along  a  variety  of  pathways.  In  most 
cases  the  flow  is  powered  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  solar  energy.  Available  nutrients  are  taken 
up  and  assimilated  by  vegetation  and  micro- 
organisms. They  also  circulate  In  complex 
food  webs  within  the  organic  compartment, 
subsequently  being  made  available  again 
through  decomposition  or  leaching.  Minerals 
in  soil  and  rock  are  decomposed  by  weather- 
ing, so  that  nutrients  are  made  available  to 
organisms.  Sometimes  available  nutrients  are 
returned  to  the  soU-and-rock  compartment 
through  the  formation  of  new  minerals  such 
as  clay.  Nutrients  tend  to  cycle  between  the 
organic,  available-nutrient  and  soil -and- rock 
compartments,  forming  an  Intrasystem  cycle. 
Nutrients  in  gaseous  form  are  continually 
being  transferred  to  and  from  other  compart- 
ments by  Inorganic  chemical  reactions  such 
at  oxidation  and  reduction  and  by  organic 
reactions  related  to  such  processes  as  photo- 
synthesis, respiration  and  the  fixation  and 
volatilization  of  nitrogen. 

An  ecosystem  Is  connected  to  the  sur- 
rounding biosphere  by  Its  system  of  Inputs 
and  outputs.  They  arrive  or  leave  In  such 
forms  as  radiant  energy,  gases.  Inorganic 
chemicals  and  organic  substances.  Inputs 
and  outputs  can  be  transported  across  eco- 
system boundaries  by  meteorological  forces 
such  as  precipitation  and  wind,  geological 
forces  such  as  running  water  and  gravity  and 
biological  vectors  involving  the  movement  of 
animals  In  and  out  of  the  system. 

Ordinarily  It  Is  difficult  to  measure  the  In- 
put-output relations  of  an  ecosystem,  partic- 
ularly those  Involving  nutrients.  The  nutri- 
ent cycle  Is  closely  connected  to  the  water 
cycle:  precipitation  brings  nutrients  In, 
water  leaches  them  from  rocks  and  soil  and 
stream  flow  carries  them  away.  Hence  one 
cannot  meastire  the  Input  and  output  of 
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nutrients  .  .  .  Input  and  output  of  water.  The 
problem  usually  Is  that  subsurface  flows  of 
water,  which  can  be  a  algnlftcant  fraction  of 
the  hydrologic  cycle,  are  almost  impossible 
to  measure. 

Several  years  ago  It  occtured  to  us  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  interaction 
of  the  nutrient  cycle  and  the  hydrologlc  cycle 
could  be  turned  to  good  advantage  In  the 
study  of  an  ecoeystem.  The  requirements  are 
that  the  ecosystem  be  a  watershed  underlain 
by  tight  bedrock  or  some  other  impermeable 
base.  In  that  case  the  only  InpuU  would  be 
meteorological  and  biological;  geological  In- 
put need  not  be  conaldered  because  there 
would  be  no  transfer  between  adjacent  wa- 
tersheds. In  humid  areas  where  svu^ace  wind 
is  a  minor  factor  losses  from  the  system 
would  be  only  geological  and  biological.  Giv- 
en an  Impermeable  base,  all  the  geological 
output  would  Inevitably  turn  up  In  the 
streams  draining  the  watershed.  If  the  wa- 
tershed is  part  of  a  larger  and  fairly  homo- 
geneous blotlc  unit,  the  biological  output 
tends  to  balance  the  biological  Input  because 
j^r'i"'*^*  move  randomly  In  and  out  of  the 
watershed,  randomly  acquiring  or  dlscharg. 
Ing  nutrients.  Thus  one  need  measure  only 
the  meteorological  input  and  the  geological 
output  of  nutrients  m  order  to  arrive  at  the 
net  gain  or  loss  of  a  given  nutrient  In  the 
ecosystem. 

This  Is  the  approach  we  use  at  Hubbard 
Brook,  where  we  have  been  studying  six 
contiguous  watersheds  ranging  in  size  from 
12  to  43  hectares.  They  are  all  tributary  to 
Hubbard  Brook  and  forested  with  a  weU- 
developed.  second-growth  stand  of  sugar 
maple,  beech  and  yellow  birch.  The  forest 
has  been  undisturbed  by  cutting  or  fire  since 
1919,  when  much  of  the  first  growth  was  re- 
moved in  lumbering  operations. 

We  measure  the  meteorological  Inputs  to 
these  watersheds  by  means  of  a  network  of 
gauging  sUtions.  We  measure  the  geological 
outputs  bv  means  of  a  weir  built  at  the  foot 
of  each  watershed,  that  is.  at  the  point  ^here 
the  principal  stream  leaves  the  watershed. 
With  the  weir,  which  also  Includes  a  pond- 
ing basin,  one  can  both  measure  the  water 
that  is  leaving  the  watershed  and,  by  cc«n- 
blnlng  these  data  with  frequent  chemical 
measurements,  ascertain  the  quantities  of 
chemical  substances  that  are  leaving  the 
watershed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Impermeable  base  pro- 
hibits deep  seepage  In  these  watersheds  the 
loss  of  water  by  evaporation  and  by  transpira- 
tion through  leaves  Is  calculated  by  subtract- 
ing the  hydrologlc  output  from  the  hydro- 
logic  Input.  Water  budgets  for  the  six  water- 
sheds from  1956  to  1968  Indicate  an  average 
annual  preclpltatlori  of  123  centimeters  and 
a  runoff  of  72  centimeters,  with  evapotrans- 
piratlon  therefore  averaging  61  centimeters. 
Precipitation  Is  distributed  rather  evenly 
throughout  the  year,  but  runoff  Is  uneven. 
Most  of  the  runoff  (67  percent)  occurs  dur- 
ing the  snowmelt  period  of  March.  AprO  and 
May:  indeed.  36  percent  of  the  total  runoff 
occurs  in  April.  In  contrast,  only  .7  percent  of 
the  yearly  runoff  takes  place  In  August. 

We  accomplish  chemical  measurements  by 
taking  weekly  samples  of  the  water  output 
(stream  water  at  the  weir)  and  collecting  the 
total  weekly  water  Input  (rain  and  enow)  and 
analyzing  them  for  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  sodium,  aluminium,  ammonium, 
nitrate,  sulfate,  chloride,  bicarbonate  hy- 
drogen ion  and  silicate.  The  concentrations 
of  these  elements  In  precipitation  and  In 
stream  water  are  entered  In  a  computing  sys- 
tem where  weekly  concentrations  are  multi- 
plied by  the  weekly  volume  of  water  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  ecosystem.  In  this  way 
the  input  and  output  of  chemicals  is  com- 
puted in  terms  of  kilograms  of  an  element  per 
hectare  of  watershed. 

Knowing  the  input  and  output  of  chemi- 
cals, we  have  made  nutrient  budgets  for  nine 
elements.  Considering  four  of  the  major  ones, 
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we  find  the  foUowlng  annual  averages  in  kilo- 
grams per  hectare  entering  the  system  and 
being  flushed  out  of  it:  calcium,  2.6  and 
11.8;  sodium,  15  and  6.9;  magnesium.  .7  and 
2.9.  and  potaaslimi,  1.1  and  1.7  These  Inputs 
and  outputs  represent  ooruiectlons  of  the  mxx- 
dlatiu-bed  forest  eoosyetem  with  worldwide 
blogeochemical  systems.  The  data  also  pro- 
vide a  comparative  basis  for  Judging  the  ef- 
fects of  managerial  practices  on  blogeochem- 
ical cycles. 

Net  losses  of  calcium,  sodium  and  mag- 
nesluna  were  recorded  each  year  even  though 
the  period  of  measurement  Included  wet  and 
dry  years  as  well  as  years  of  average  pre- 
cipitation. Potassium,  a  major  component 
of  the  bedrock,  showed  net  gains  In  two  years 
m.nA  a  smaller  average  net  loss  than  was  re- 
corded for  the  other  elements.  Evidently 
potassium  is  accumulating  in  the  ecosystem 
with  respect  to  other  elements.  One  reason 
may  be  that  it  is  retained  In  the  structure 
of  untie  clays  developing  in  the  ecosystem. 
Perhaps  also  potassium  U  retained  in  propor- 
tionately larger  amounts  than  other  elen>ents 
are  In  the  slowly  increasing  biomaas  of  the 
system. 

Highly  predictable  relaUons  appear  be- 
tween the  concentrations  of  dissolved  chem- 
icals In  stream  water  and  the  discharge 
rates  of  the  stream.  For  example,  the  con- 
centrations of  sodium  and  silica  are  Inversely 
related  to  discharge  rates,  whereas  the  con- 
centrations of  aluminum,  hydrogen  Ion  and 
nitrate  Increase  as  discharge  rates  Increase. 
Magnesium,  calcium,  sulfate,  chloride  and 
potassium  are  relatively  independent  of  dis- 
charge rate. 

The  magnitudes  of  change  of  concentration, 
however,  are  fairly  small.  The  concentrations 
of  potasslimi,  calcluna  and  magnesium  harxlly 
change  at  all,  and  the  concentrations  of 
sodium  decreases  by  only  three  times  as  the 
discharge  rate  increases  by  four  orders  of 
magnitude.  These  results  were  unexpected: 
we  had  thought  that  during  the  spring  melt 
period  there  would  be  considerable  dilution, 
making  the  concentrations  of  elements  In 
stream  water  relatively  low.  All  these  rela- 
tions show  how  strongly  stream-water  chem- 
istry is  under  the  control  of  processes  inher- 
ent In  the  forest  ecosystem. 

Because  of  the  comparative  constancy  of 
chemical  concentrations,  the  total  output  of 
elements  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  volume 
of  stream  flow.  Hence  It  Is  now  possible, 
knowing  only  the  hydrologlc  output,  to  pre- 
dict with  fair  accuracy  both  the  output  and 
the  concentration  of  chemicals  In  the  stream 
water  draining  from  our  mature,  forested 
ecoeystem.  This  relation  would  seem  to  have 
considerable  value  for  regional  planners  con- 
cerned with  water  quality. 

A  particularly  Interesting  finding  Is  thst 
almost  the  entire  loas  of  cations  (positively 
charged  nutrient  ions)  from  the  undisturbed 
forest  ecoeystem  Is  balanced  by  the  input 
of  pwsltlvely  charged  hydrogens  ions  In  pre- 
cipitation. The  proportion  of  hydrogen  Ions 
is  related  to  the  amount  of  sulfate  In  preci- 
pitation. It  Is  estimated  that  BO  percent  of 
the  stilfate  In  precipitation  results  from  in- 
dustrial activities  that  put  svilfur  dioxide  and 
other  sulfur  products  into  the  air  These 
sulfur  compounds  may  ultimately  form  ion- 
ized sulfuric  acid,  which  consists  of  hydro- 
gen Ions  and  sulfate  ions.  When  the  precipi- 
tation enters  the  ecoeystem.  the  hydrogen 
ions  replace  the  nutrient  cations  on  the  neg- 
atively charged  exchange  sites  in  the  soil, 
and  the  cations  are  washed  out  of  the  sys- 
tem tn  stream  water  Thus  air  pollution  Is 
directly  related  to  a  small  but  continuous 
loas  of  fertility  from  the  land  area  of  the  eco- 
system and  a  small  but  continuous  chemi- 
cal enrichment  of  streams  and  lakes.  The 
relation  appears  to  represent  an  bnpcntant 
hidden  cost  of  air  pollution,  made  apparent 
through  the  analysis  of  ecosystems. 

So  far  we  have  mentioned  only  chemical 
losses    appearing    as    dissolved    substances. 
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Looaes  also  arlM  when  chemicals  locked  up 
In  particulate  matter  auch  as  rock  or  soil 
particles  and  In  organic  matter  such  as 
leaves  and  twljfs  are  washed  out  of  the  eco- 
system by  the  stream.  We  have  measured 
these  outputs  and  developed  equations  ex- 
pressing  the  loss  of  particulate  matter  as  a 
function  of  the  discharge  rate  of  the  stream. 
The  loss  Is  highly  dependent  on  the  discharge 
rate. 

Losses  of  dissolved  substances  account  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  chemical  loss  from  o\ir 
undisturbed  ecosystem.  Whereas  they  are 
largely  Independent  of  the  discharge  rate, 
losses  of  particulate  matter  are  highly  de- 
pendent on  It.  This  point  Is  of  particular 
Interest  since  forest-management  practices 
can  either  Increase  or  decrease  stmam-dls- 
charge  rates  and  thereby  shift  the  balance 
between  the  loss  of  dissolved  substances  and 
the  loss  of  particulate  matter. 

Weathermg.  or  the  release  of  elements 
bound  In  primary  minerals.  Is  another  factor 
that  must  be  considered  In  an  ecosystem, 
since  the  elements  thus  released  are  made 
available  as  nutrients  to  the  vegetation  and 
animals.  Based  on  net  losses  of  elements  from 
our  ecosystem,  a  relatively  uniform  geology 
In  the  region  and  a  knowledge  of  the  bulk 
chemistry  of  the  rock  and  soil,  we  estimate 
that  the  nutrients  contained  In  some  800 
kilograms  per  hectare  of  rock  and  soil  are 
made  available  each  year  by  weathering. 

We  now  have  for  the  undisturbed  North- 
em  hardwood  ecosystem  of  Hubbard  Brook 
estimates  of  chemical  Input  In  precipita- 
tion and  output  In  stream  water  and  the 
rates  of  generation  of  ions  by  the  weather- 
ing of  minerals  within  the  system.  To  com- 
plete the  picture  of  nutrient  cycling  It  Is 
necessary  to  measure  the  nutrient  content  of 
the  four  compartments  and  the  flow  rates 
among  them  arising  from  uptake,  decom- 
position and  leaching  and  the  formation  of 
new  minerals.  A  typical  set  of  relations,  us- 
ing calcium  as  an  example.  Is  shown  In  the 
Illustration  on  page  99. 

The  annual  net  loss  of  calcium  from  the 
ecosystem  Is  9.2  kilograms  per  hectare.  This 
loss  represents  only  about  .3  percent  of  the 
calcium  In  the  available-nutrient  and  or- 
ganic compartments  of  the  system  and  only 
1.3  percent  of  what  is  in  the  available-nu- 
trient compartment  alone.  The  data  sug- 
gest that  Northern  hardwood  forests  have 
a  remarkable  ability  to  hold  and  circulate 
nutrients. 

It  was  against  this  backgroxind  that  we 
and  the  Forest  Service  embarked  on  the 
experiment  of  cutting  down  everything 
that  was  growing  in  one  watershed.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  this  severe  treatment 
was  to  block  a  major  pathway  of  the  eco- 
system— the  uptake  of  nutrients  by  higher 
plants — while  the  pathway  of  ultimate  de- 
composition continued  to  function.  We  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  the  ecosystem  had 
the  capacity  under  these  circumstances  to 
hold  the  nutrients  accumulating  in  the 
available-nutrient  compartment.  We  also 
wanted  to  determine  the  effect  of  deforesta- 
tion on  stream  flow,  to  examine  some  of  the 
fundamental  chemical  relations  of  the  forest 
manipulation  on  nutrient  relations  and  the 
eutrophlcatlon   of  stream   water. 

The  experiment  was  begun  in  the  winter 
of  1*66-1386  when  the  forest  of  Watershed 
No.  a.  covering  16.6  hectares,  was  complete- 
ly leveled  by  the  Porest  Service.  All  trees, 
saplings  and  shrubs  were  cut  and  dropped 
In  place;  their  limbs  were  removed  so  that 
no  slash  was  more  than  1 A  meters  above  the 
ground.  No  products  were  removed  from  the 
fewest,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
disturbance  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  that 
might  promote  erosion.  The  following  sum- 
mer regrowtb  of  vegetation  was  inhibited  by 
an  aerial  application  of  the  herbldde 
BromacU  at  a  rate  of  28  kUograms  per  hec- 
tare. 

Deforestation  had  a  pronounced  effect  on 
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runoff.  Beginning  In  May,  1966,  runoff  from 
the  cut  watershed  began  to  Increase  over  the 
levels  that  would  have  been  expected  if  there 
had  been  no  cutting.  The  cumulative  runoff 
for  1966  exceeded  the  expected  amount  by 
40  percent.  The  largest  difference  was  re- 
corded during  the  four  months  from  June 
through  September,  when  the  runoff  was  418 
percent  higher  than  the  expected  amount. 
This  difference  Is  directly  attributable  to 
changes  in  the  hydrologlc  cycle  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  the  transpiring  surface. 
Accelerated  runoff  has  continued  through 
the  succeeding  summers. 

Our  treatment  also  resulted  In  a  funda- 
mental alteration  of  the  nitrogen  cycle, 
which  in  turn  caused  extraordinary  losses  of 
soil  fertility.  In  an  undisturbed  ecosystem 
nitrogen  Incorporated  In  organic  ccxnpounds 
is  ultimately  decomposed  in  a  niunb«r  of 
steps  to  ammonium  nitrogen  (NH^-^),  a  pos- 
itively charged  ion  that  can  be  held  fairly 
tightly  In  the  soil  on  the  negatively  charged 
exchange  sites.  Ammonium  ions  can  be 
taken  up  directly  by  green  plants  and  used 
In  the  fabrication  of  nitrogen-containing 
organic  compounds.  Anminolum  ions  can 
also  be  used  as  the  substrate  for  the  process 
of  nitrification.  In  this  process  two  genera 
of  soil  bacteria.  Nitrotomonaa  and  Nitrobat- 
ter,  oxidize  ammonium  to  nitrate  (NO,-). 
Two  hydrogen  Ions  are  produced  for  every 
ion  of  ammonliim  oxidized  to  nitrate.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  hydrogen  ions  oan 
play  a  key  role  In  the  release  of  nutrient 
caUons  from  the  soU.  Nitrate,  being  nega- 
tively charged,  is  highly  leachable.  If  It  U  not 
taken  up  by  higher  plants,  it  can  easUy  be 
removed  from  the  ecosystem  In  drainage 
water. 

The  available  evidence  Indicates  that  nitri- 
fication Is  of  minor  Importance  in  undis- 
turbed forests  such  as  ours,  underlain  by 
acid  podzol  soU.  The  nitrate  drained  by  otir 
streams  (Invariably  in  low  concentration) 
can  be  largely  accounted  for  by  its  input  In 
precipitation.  In  fact,  our  budgetary  analyses 
show  that  undisturbed  ecosystems  are  accu- 
mulating nitrogen  at  a  rate  of  about  two 
kilograms  per  hectare  per  year. 

The  concentration  of  nitrate  in  stream 
water  from  undisturbed  forests  shows  a  sea- 
sonal cycle,  being  higher  from  November 
through  April  than  it  Is  from  May  through 
October.  The  decline  in  May  and  the  low 
concentration  In  the  summer  are  correlated 
with  heavy  demand  for  nutrients  by  the 
vegetation  and  generally  Increased  biological 
activity  associated  with  warming  of  the  soil. 

Beglnnlxig  In  June,  1966,  the  concentra- 
tion of  nitrate  in  the  deforested  watershed 
rose  sharply.  At  the  same  time  the  undis- 
turbed ecoeystem  showed  the  normal  spring 
decline.  The  high  concentration  has  con- 
tinued In  the  deforested  watershed  during 
the  succeeding  years.  Average  net  losses  of 
nitrate  lUtrogen  were  120  kUograms  per  hec- 
tare per  year  from  1966  through  1968.  We 
estimate  that  the  annual  turnover  if  nitro- 
gen In  our  undisturbed  forests  is  about  60 
kilograms  per  hectare.  Therefore  an  amount 
of  elemental  nitrogen  equivalent  to  double 
the  amount  normally  taken  up  by  the  forest 
has  been  lost  from  the  deforested  watershed 
each  year  since  cutting.  The  magnitude  of 
nitrate  loss  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  acceler- 
ation of  nitrification  In  the  watershed.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  cutting  drastically  al- 
tered the  conditions  controlling  the  nitrifica- 
tion. 

Another  factor  of  interest  about  nitrifica- 
tion Is  the  body  of  evidence  from  other  re- 
gions that  certain  types  of  vegetation  can 
Inhibit  nitrification  chemically.  Prestmiably 
the  effect  Is  to  inhibit  production  of  the 
highly  leachable  nitrate  ion.  At  the  same 
time  the  positively  charged  ammonium  ions 
may  be  held  within  the  system  on  the  neg- 
atively charged  exchange  sites  in  the  soil.  If 
this  Inhibition  process  goes  on  at  Hubbard 
Brook,  cutting  the  vegetation  would  pro- 
mote nitrification.  The  effect  may  account  for 
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much  of  the  nitrate  loas  from  the  deforested 
ecosystem. 

The  export  of  nitrate  to  the  small  stream 
draining  the  cut  watershed  has  resulted  in 
nitrate  concentrations  exceeding  the  levels 
established  by  the  TJS.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice for  drinking  water.  In  general  the  de- 
forestation has  led  to  eutrophlcatlon  of 
the  stream  and  to  the  development  of  algal 
"blooms."  ThU  finding  indicates  that  In  some 
circumstances  forest-management  practices 
can  contribute  significantly  to  the  eutro- 
phlcatlon of  streams. 

Since  nltrlflcatlon  produces  hydrogen  ions 
that  replace  metallic  cations  on  the  exchange 
surfaces  In  the  soil,  one  would  expect  a  loss 
of  metallic  nutrients  from  the  deforested 
watershed.  We  have  recorded  substantial 
losses  of  this  kind.  The  concentrations  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium  and  potassium 
In  the  stream  water  Increased  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  Increase  In  nitrate. 
About  a  month  later  the  concentration  of 
aluminum  rose  sharply. 

It  is  .  .  .  higher  than  those  In  an  undis- 
turbed watershed;  of  calcium,  10  times;  of 
aluminum,  nine;  of  magnesium,  seven,  and 
of  sodium,  three.  These  figures  represent  a 
substantial  loes  of  nutrients  from  the  eco- 
system. The  finding  suggests  that  commer- 
cial forestry  should  foctis  more  on  the  effect 
of  harvesting  practices  on  the  loes  of  nutri- 
ents, giving  more  consideration  to  such  cor- 
rective procedxires  as  selective  cutting  and 
the  promotion  of  regrowth  on  cut  areas. 

Our  resxilts  indicate  that  the  capacity  of 
the  ecosystem  to  retain  nutrients  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  maintenance  of  nutrient  cycling 
within  the  system.  When  the  cycle  is  broken, 
as  by  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  the  loes 
of  nutrients  is  greatly  accelerated.  This  ef- 
fect is  related  both  to  the  cessation  of  nu- 
trient uptake  by  plants  and  to  the  larger 
quantities  of  drainage  water  passing  through 
the  system.  The  loes  may  also  be  related  to 
Increased  rates  of  decompoeltlon  resulting 
from  such  changes  in  the  physical  environ- 
ment as  higher  soU  temperature  and  molster 
soil. 

We  also  fotmd  a  basic  change  in  the  pat- 
tern of  loss  of  particulate  matter  In  the  de- 
forested watershed.  The  daU  tar  three  years 
indicate  an  Increase  of  some  ninefold  over 
a  comparable  undisturbed  ecosystem.  After 
an  Initial  surge  the  loss  of  particulate  or- 
ganic matter  has  declined  as  a  result  of  the 
virtual  elimination  of  the  production  of 
primary  organic  matter  in  the  ecosystem.  In 
contrast,  the  loes  of  Inorganic  material  from 
the  stream  bed  has  accelerated  because  of  the 
greater  erosive  capacity  of  the  augmented 
stream  flow  and  also  becaiue  several  biologi- 
cal barriers  to  the  erosion  of  surface  soil  and 
stream  banks  have  been  greatly  diminished. 
The  continuous  layer  of  litter  than  once  pro- 
tected the  soil  siirface  Is  now  discontinuous. 
The  extensive  network  of  fine  roots  that 
tended  to  stabilize  the  stream  bank  Is  now 
dead,  and  the  dead  leaves  that  tended  to 
plaster  over  exposed  banks  are  gone.  The 
erosive  trend  can  be  expected  to  rise  ex- 
ponentially as  long  as  regrowth  of  vegeta- 
tion is  inhibited  in  the  watershed. 

Our  study  clearly  shows  that  the  stabUlty 
of  an  ecosystem  Is  linked  to  the  orderly  flow 
of  nutrients  between  the  living  and  the  non- 
living components  of  the  system  and  the 
production  and  decomposition  of  blomass. 
These  processes.  Integrated  with  the  season- 
al changes  In  climate,  result  in  relatively 
tight  nutrient  cycles  vrtthln  the  system,  a 
minimum  output  of  nutrients  and  water  and 
good  resistance  to  erosion.  Destruction,  of  the 
vegetation  sets  ofT  a  chain  of  Interactlona 
Their  net  effect  Is  an  Increase  In  the  amount 
and  flow  rate  of  water  and  the  breakdown 
of  biological  barriers  to  erosion  and  trans- 
portation, coupled  with  an  Increase  in  the 
export  of  nutrient  capital  and  Inorganic  par- 
ticulate matter. 

Three  points,  which  are  Inherent  in  the 
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tiuyilMH*  ootMpt  awl  an  amptiMlaHt  by  tha 
BBbbaid  Brook  atudT,  •boaM  ba  rMOcnim  M 
Mng  basic  to  any  wtam  mdhmm  for  managing 
tbt  use  of  land.  Vint,  tha  •coaystam  la  a 
jtyiiy  r'«if'p»»»  natural  unit  oompoaad  at  cr- 
M|..i«n»  (pianta  and  antmala.  tnrlwUng  man) 
^od  their  Inorganic  anTlranmant  (air,  vatar, 
H>u  and  rock).  Second,  all  parta  of  an  eoo- 
nstem  are  Intlmataljr  Unkad  by  natural 
moouma  that  are  part  of  tba  aooayatem,  suob 
i»  tb»  uptake  of  nutrlenta,  tba  flTatlnn  of 
aiaigy.  tba  movament  of  nufertenta  and  an- 
Kgy,  through  food  waba.  tba  ralaaaa  at  nu- 
trmts  by  the  decompoattkm  ct  organic  mat- 
ter, tba  weatharlnff  of  rock  and  aoU  mlnarala 
to  leleaaa  nutrlanta  and  tba  fCrmatVm  of  new 
Biincrala.  Tblrd.  Individual  ecosystama  are 
linked  to  surrounding  land  and  watar  eoo- 
lyitema  and  to  tba  bUwphare  in  general  by 
eonnecUons  with  food  vaba  and  the  world- 
wide circulation  of  air  and  watn. 

yailurea  in  envlnxuBantal  managamant 
often  reault  from  nicb  factcta  aa  f  aUura  to 
appreciate  tba  complexity  of  nature,  tba  aa- 
■mnptlon  that  It  U  poaslbla  to  manage  one 
part  of  nature  alone  and  the  belief  that 
•omebov  nature  wlU  abewb  aU  typea  of 
manlpulatlcMi.  Good  management  of  the  uae 
of  land — good  from  the  Tlewpcrfnt  of  society 
at  large — ^requlrea  that  managerial  practices 
be  Impoeed  only  after  a  careful  analysis  and 
svaliiatlon  of  all  the  ramifications.  A  focus 
fv  this  type  of  analyala  and  evaluation  la 
the  ecosystem  concept. 


AMERICA'S  HOUSINO  CRISIS 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  onnaxA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UinTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  saddened  at  the  shameful  at- 
titude of  the  President  in  failing  to  make 
even  a  minitrifti  effort  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  our  Nation's  poorest  people. 
The  fault  lies  not  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housirg  and  Urban  EtevelojHnent,  who 
apparently  has  tried  vainly  to  convince 
the  President  the  Nation's  housing 
shortage  Is  a  problem  that  needs  im- 
mediate and  drastic  attention.  However, 
the  President  has  sacrificed  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  poor  to  racism  and  political 
expediency. 

In  the  life  of  the  I^zon  aAnlnlstra- 
tion.  we  have  witnessed  the  growing  crisis 
tn  the  Nation's  public  housing  program. 
The  crisis  has  been  brought  on,  not  by 
the  benign  neglect  of  the  President,  but 
by  the  deliberate  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 0£Qce  of  Management  smd  Budget 
in  cutting  the  subsidy  requirements  of 
the  low-income  and  elderly  residents  of 
public  housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newsletter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment OCQcials  describing  the  action  they 
are  taking  to  head  off  this  crisis  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  ptrkited  tn  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 
Nationai,  Association  or  HouaxMo  and  Rs- 

DKvxLOPMzirT  OmcxAia  Taxxs  Action  '. 

Savx    Hokxs    Foa    MnxioN    Low-Incokz 

AND  Eldeblt  FAMTi.ian 

A  crtsla  has  bit  3000  communities  across 
the  cotintry.  The  crisis  has  been  brought  on 
by  the  failure  of  the  Fresldant's  Oflloe  of 
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lianaffunent  and  Budget  to  fund  the  subeldy 
requirements  of  the  low -income  and  elderly 
residents  of  public  housing.  The  residents 
will  not  be  tbe  only  ones  to  feel  the  impact 
of  the  crisis:  adverse  economic  and  social 
repercussions  can  also  be  expected  for  tbe 
general  community. 

ucxBOXNCT  Mxamto  ow  tbx  caiaia 

NAHRO  called  an  emergency  meeting  in  tts 
Waablngton  offices  on  Saturday.  August  6.  to 
face  the  crisis.  It  was  attended  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  NAHRO  Board  of  Oor- 
emors — by  the  presldenta.  or  their  repreeant- 
atlves,  of  all  seven  of  NAHBO's  regional 
coun^ls — and  by  directors  of  local  housing 
authorities  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  possibility  faced  at  the  meeting  was 
that,  by  tbe  end  of  this  year,  the  nation's 
local  housing  authcarltles  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  keep  open  for  occupemcy  some  1  mil- 
lion homea  for  their  low -Income  and  elderly 
residents.  The  further  question  faced  was :  if 
these  homes  are  to  be  kept  open,  will  there 
be  funds  available  to  assure  that  they  are 
maintained  at  healthful  standards,  are  prop- 
erly protected  for  safety  and  security,  and 
are  effectively  tied  Into  a  community  services 
program. 

The  crisis  has  been  building  to  a  climax 
for  a  long  time.  It  reached  its  peak  within  tbe 
last  few  months.  The  question  now  Is  whether 
the  system  of  bringing  housing  assistance  to 
low-income  families  Is  about  to  collapse. 

Spedflcally,  the  1969,  1970,  and  1971 
"Brooke  amendments"  are  not  being  ade- 
quately funded.  Under  these  amendments, 
which  have  had  the  full  support  of  NAHRO, 
no  public  housing  resident,  Including  wel- 
fare families,  pays  more  than  36  percent  of 
his  income  for  rent  (a  percentage  higher 
than  the  ratio  on  which  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  pays  its  housing  costs) .  Since 
rents  paid  on  this  formula  by  low-Income 
families  frequently  cannot  cover  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  a  hovLslng  unit.  Congress  has 
said  that  local  housing  authorities  are  en- 
titled to  federal  aaslstanoe  to  mAke  up  tbe 
difference  between  tbls  rental  Income  and  op- 
erating cost.  But  available  funding  has  not 
been  released  by  the  President's  Office  of 
Blanagement  and  Budget  In  the  amounts 
necessary.  OMB  has  not  permitted  local  hous- 
ing authorities  to  receive  the  amounts  re- 
quested but.  Instead.  LHAs  have  been  forced 
to  deplete  emergency  reserves,  lay  off  staff. 
postpone  repair  and  replacement  programs, 
and  Mlmlnate  Bec\iritv  and  other  services  es- 
sential to  residents.  This  OMB  funding  fail- 
ure comes  at  a  time  when  operating  costs  are 
gtrfng  up:  wages  are  higher,  supplies  cost 
more,  services  carry  mounting  price  tags. 

WHAT  HAPPKNXD  AT  THX  SCXXTtNG? 

Reports  on  the  situation  were  made  at  the 
August  6  meeting  from  two  points  of  view: 
national  and  local. 

Nationally,  It  was  reported  that  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  funds  sufficient  to  have 
met  IiHAs  demands  for  fiscal  1973  but  that 
such  funds  have  been  held  back  tn  the 
amount  of  44  million  doUars  by  OMB.  For 
tbe  197S  fiscal  year,  tbe  Administration  has 
not  sought  funding  to  meet  demonstrated 
need:  the  President  has  ssked  for  170  mil- 
lion dollars,  as  against  an  anticipated  need 
In  the  amount  of  at  least  836  million  dollars. 

On  review  of  these  facta.  It  was  clear  to 
those  at  tbe  August  6  meeting  that  the  only 
way  the  needed  funds  can  be  obtained  Is  by 
direction  of  the  White  House:  tbe  Presi- 
dent must  Instruct  OMB  to  release  them.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  messa<ree  to  this  effect 
that  have  been  going  to  the  White  House 
for  tbe  last  two  or  three  months  must  con- 
tinue. George  Romney  has  appealed  for  the 
funds;  Senator  Brooke  has  sought  tbe  Presi- 
dent's help.  NAHRO  has  put  the  case  to  Mr. 
Nixon.  To  date,  a  total  of  73  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  addressed  tbe  issue. 
Mayors,  governors,  and  other  elected  of- 
ficials have  petitioned  fcv  full  funding. 
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Meanwhile,  in  tbelr  attempt  to  keep  their 
doors  open  and  their  residents  decently 
housed,  local  housing  autborttles  faced  with 
mounting  bUls  and  dwindling  Income  have 
uiulertaken  a  whole  series  of  drastic  maas- 
uraa.  A  growing  number  of  LHAs  are  turning 
to  tbe  co\uts  for  relief  under  a  variety  of 
legal  challenges.  Soma  of  them  are  siUng 
the  federal  government  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. In  other  cases,  local  autborttles  are 
adopting  operating  practices  that  may  be 
challenged  In  the  courts  by  either  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, tenants,  or  employees.  Court  actions 
either  under  way  or  threatened  were  reported 
from  Norfolk,  Virginia;  20  authorities  \n  tbe 
state  of  New  Jersey;  Oklahoma  City:  St. 
Paul;  Alaska;  Baltimore;  Las  Vegas;  a  groxip 
of  LHAs  In  Connecticut;  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

LOCAL  CICXXGKHCT  KXASUKXS 

During  the  August  S  meeting,  local  au- 
thorities listed  devices  either  alread-  In  tise 
or  potential  for  use  In  taking  stop -gap  ac- 
tion to  stave  off  bankruptcy  and  the  closing 
of  projects.  In  the  discussion  of  which  of 
these  devices  a  community  might  first  put 
to  work,  it  was  the  unanimous  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  first  priority  should  be  given 
to  those  measures  that  would  keep  the  most 
doors  open  for  the  most  people — to  those 
devices  that  would  have  the  least  impact  on 
the  residents.  Among  the  emergency  meas- 
ures that  LHAs  either  already  have,  or  may, 
employ  as  discussed  on  August  6  are: 

I.  Stop  further  production  of  low-income 
housing  throughout  the  community  and  use 
development  funds  for  operating  costs. 

3.  Defer  paynunts  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

3.  Cancel  leases  In  Section  23  housing. 

4.  Cut  off  all  new  applications  for  units 
and  allow  vacancies  to  occur. 

6.  Sell  equipment. 

6.  Restrict  new  occupancy  to  families  in 
only  the  highest  eligible  Income  quartile. 
thus  eliminating  the  poorest  families  from 
occupancy. 

7.  Ignore  Brooke  amendments,  since  Brooke 
funds  will  not  be  available  to  cover  income 
losses. 

8.  Refuse  occupancy  to  all  welfare  famlllee. 

9.  Stop  utility  payments. 

10.  Declare  bankruptcy  and  ask  for  fed- 
eral take-over. 

II.  lasue  program-wide  eviction  notices 
and  close  out  operation  of  LHA. 

LOCAL    nCXaOZNCT    MXAStniXS   CAN    RAVX    HAXlf- 
rm.   COMM  UMR I  -  WIDB    afll4^1S 

The  use  of  any  of  tbe  devices  listed  above 
can  have  harmful  effects,  conununlty-wlde. 
If  these  harmfiil  effects  can  be  foreseen  by 
the  groups  Ukely  to  suffer  from  them,  those 
groups  may  agree  to  use  their  tnfiuence  to 
have  them  stopp>ed  before  they  start.  For 
If  production  of  tow-Income  housing  is  cut 
off.  the  community  development  program 
will  be  stymied  by  a  lack  of  relocation  hous- 
ing. The  supporters  of  community  develop- 
ment (businessmen,  chambers  of  commerce, 
civic  groups)  will  want  to  fight  a  cut-off  .  .  . 
and  hence  will  want  to  fight  for  Brooke 
amendment  funding. 

If  staff  cuts  and  equipment  sales  occur,  tbe 
maintenance  of  housing  developments  will 
deteriorate  rapidly  and  tenants  may  respond 
with  rent  strikes  and  create  political  prob- 
lems of  a  magnitiide  that  governors,  mayors, 
and  other  elected  offlfials  will  not  be  aide 
to  Ignore.  Thoee  officials  will  increase  their 
pressure  for  Brooke  funding. 

If  suppliers,  utility  companies,  and  all 
commercial  Interests  related  to  low -income 
bousing  suffer  severe  financial  losses  as  LHAs 
run  out  of  mcMiey,  tbey  may  want  to  put  In 
some  White  House  calls. 

If  builders  and  turnkey  developers  see 
their  markets  disappearing,  they  may  want 
to  bring  some  pressures  to  bear. 

If  building  construction  and  maintenance 
trades  begin  loalng  Jobs,  the  voice  of  labor 
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m*y   b«   r»l8«<l   tn   protwt   of   ftuuUng   r«- 
(tr»lnu. 

WHAT  HAMMo  m  oonro 

A«  an  outcome  of  the  August  5  meeting. 
KAHBO  la  committed  to  the  following  ac- 
tion*: 

Continue,  »t  a  stepped  up  pace,  demands 
for  the  release  of  authorized  funds. 

Retain  legal  counsel  to  investigate  the 
best  means  of  assuring  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  meet  its  obligations. 

Mobilize  support  for  pending  amendments 
to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
provide  a  sounder  base  for  low-Income  hous- 
ing and  to  assure  the  flow  of  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

WHAT'S    mCXDKD    rSOM    LRA 

Briefs,  In  full,  of  any  court  action  that  has 
been  taken  and  a  statement  of  where  the 
case  U  as  of  this  date. 

Descriptions  of  any  court  actions  being 
considered. 

Cop'.ee  of  any  correspondence  with  Con- 
gressmen, the  White  House.  HUD  that  T.WAa 
have  had  on  their  flacal  aifalrs. 

Copies  of  any  newspaper  coverage  that  the 
local  situation  has  developed. 

Statements  on  any  emergency  measures 
taken. 

Estimates  of  the  date  when  the  twa  jg 
likely  to  become  bankrupt. 


SPEECH  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vtKormA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Honorable  David  E.  Sattkh- 
riiLD  in,  who  so  ably  represents  Vir- 
ginia's Third  District  in  this  body,  ad- 
dressed the  Corporation  Center  for  Sci- 
entific Research  Relative  to  Tobacco — 
identified,  for  fairly  obvious  reasons  as 
CORESTA  TCRA— at  a  joint  conference 
held  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

This  was  a  fitting  location  for  such  a 
meeting,  since  the  Virginia  Colony  intro- 
duced tobacco  to  Eur(H?e,  and  an  apt 
choice  of  speaker,  since  Representative 
SATTxxrixu)  shares  with  other  Members 
who  represent  tobacco-growing  and  proc- 
essing districts  a  grave  concern  for  the 
abuse — possibly  undeserved — which  has 
consistently  been  heaped  on  this  impor- 
tant industry. 

Instead  of  concentrating  his  remarks 
on  the  economic  Impact  of  this  agricul- 
tural commodity,  which  is  sizable,  Con- 
gressman SATTzsrixij)  discussed  at  len^rth 
the  growing  body  of  opinion  which  Is  be- 
ginning to  have  second  thoughts  about 
the  medical  Impact  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Mr.  SATTiRmcLD  strikes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  and  throws  out  a  challenge 
to  his  audience  early  in  his  statement 
when  he  says : 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  poUt- 
Ical  controversy  exists  because  there  are  vast 
gape  In  our  knowledge  about  smoking  and 
health  and  that  the  existence  of  these  gaps 
has  been  denied  for  too  long  by  those  who 
have  a  nonselentlflc  stake  tn  attacking  to- 
bacco. Make  no  mistake  about  It.  well-inten- 
tioned forces  are  at  work  throughout  the 
world  to  Impose  a  guilty  verdict  upon  smok- 
ing— without  due  process  of  science. 
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Since  Mr.  Sattertield's  statement  and 
the  testimony  by  experts  at  the  time  of 
hearings  on  the  conquest  of  cancer  bill 
have  not  received  as  wide  distribution  as 
have  the  claims  of  other  experts  who 
seem  bent  on  outlawing  cigarettes.  I  In- 
clude his  entire  statement  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point,  so  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  may  benefit  from  this  other 
side  of  the  story : 

Spkxch  bt  Rxprsssntativs  David  E. 

SATTSaiTKLD     HI 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Dr.  Hahn  and 
Mr.  Klelmansegg  In  welcoming  you  to  this 
Jomt  Conference  of  CORESTA  and  TCRC. 
It  la  good  to  have  you  here  In  Williamsburg 
where  the  early  roots  of  our  Nation  took  hold. 
WUllamsburg  holds  a  special  meaning 
for  me  as  a  legislator,  for  it  was  here.  In  1619, 
that  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  our 
first  representative  legislative  body,  was  con- 
vened. I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  serving  In 
that  body,  now  called  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly,  which  Is  the  oldest  continuous 
legislative  body  in  the  new  world. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  conference  brings 
together  representatives  from  Indiistry. 
academla  and  government.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  opportunity  It  provides  for  enlight- 
ened communication  between  these  sectors 
of  our  society — communication  which  must 
be  nurtured  If  the  great  tobacco  Industry  of 
this  world  Lb  to  flourish. 

Dr.  Wakeham  originally  suggested  that  I 
discuss  the  universality  of  tobacco  and,  of 
course,  the  complexion  of  this  audience  serves 
to  remind  one  of  that  universality.  I  am  told 
that  more  than  46  nations  are  represented  by 
the  participants  in  this  conference.  This 
fact  alone  speaks  more  clearly  than  I  could 
ever  hope  to  of  the  true  universal  Impact  of 
the  tobacco  Industry  throughout  the  world. 
The  language  of  tobacco  Is  universal,  trade 
In  tobacco  is  universal,  the  objective  of  eco- 
nomic advancement  tn  this  great  Industry 
is  universal. 

However,  there  Is  another  element  in  the 
tobacco  Industry,  an  unwelcome  element, 
which  Is  equally  universal  in  nature.  That 
Is  the  threat  to  the  entire  Industry  implicit 
In  controversy  over  the  relationship  between 
smoking  and  health.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  tobacco  industry  as  a  whole 
is  under  severe  attack. 

Although  that  attack  is  presently  directed 
against  the  cigarette  Industry.  I  am  certain 
that  If  It  should  succeed  those  who  have 
Instigated  It  will  find  a  way  to  focus  a  new 
attack  upon  the  remaining  segments  of  the 
tobacco  Industry.  The  danger  of  this  Is 
self-evident. 

The  smoking  and  health  question  Is  both 
a  political  and  a  scientific  controversy.  Ulti- 
mately. I  am  hopeful  that  the  bright  light 
of  scientific  research  will  dissipate  the  polit- 
ical fog  that  surrounds  It. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  polit- 
ical controversy  exists  because  there  are 
vast  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  smoking 
and  health  and  that  the  existence  of  these 
gaps  has  been  denied  for  too  long  by  those 
who  have  a  non-sclentlfic  stake  In  attack- 
ing tobacco.  Make  no  mistake  about  It. 
well-intentioned  forces  are  at  work  through- 
out the  world  to  Impose  a  guilty  verdict  upon 
smoking — without  due  process  of  science. 

As  a  legislator,  my  major  concern  Is  to  pre- 
vent a  stampede  that  will  condemn  tobacco 
on-leas-than-concluslve  evidence.  Fortu- 
nately, I  am  not  alone.  Many  of  my  fellow 
Repreeentatlvee  join  me  In  this  struggle  to 
prevent  a  non-sclentlfic  edict  from  fore- 
closing the  search  for  scientific  truth. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
you  and  yotxr  colleagues  In  the  scientific 
community  have  deep  reservations  about  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  used  against  tobacco. 
1  am  aware  of  the  amount  of  private  crltl- 
olam  leveled  against  much  of  the  research 
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dealing  with  the  Issue  of  smoking  and  health. 
I  only  wish  this  tact  could  somehow  make 
Its  way  Into  the  general  mass  media  and  Into 
public  discussion.  But  the  obstacles  are  great 
I  realise.  They  have  to  do  with  the  hablte 
and  prejudices  of  the  press,  credibility  and 
with  so-called  news  values.  Including  the 
preferred  treatment  often  given  thoae  who 
attack  rather  than  to  those  who  must  defend 
such  attacks. 

Nevertheless,  greater  obstacles  than  these 
have  given  way  to  honest  men  willing  to 
express  their  honest  dissent.  Silence  In  the 
marketplace  of  ideas — scientific  or  political— 
have  never  been  an  Instrument  of  change. 
After  all,  the  walls  of  Jericho  did  not  come 
tiunbllng  down  until  the  Ram's  horn  blew 
loud  and  clear. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
after  lengthy  testimony  from  scientists  on 
all  sides  of  the  smoking  and  health  con- 
troversy, went  on  record  to  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  Identify  and  close  the  gaps  In  our 
knowledge.  I  commend  all  of  you  here  today 
for  your  efforts  to  do  so.  For  without  solid 
scientific  truth,  developed  through  good  re- 
search  and  tested  In  the  crucible  of  open  dis- 
cussion, policy  makers  will  never  know  where 
to  go.  And  as  the  old  talmudic  saying  puts  It, 
"If  you  don't  know  where  you  are  going,  any 
road  will  take  you  there." 

Nearly  nine  years  ago  with  the  issuance  of 
the  surgeon  general's  report,  one  such  road 
was  selected,  not  knowing  what  caused  lung 
cancer  or  other  major  diseases,  a  politico- 
medical  arm  of  goverrunent  launched 
America  down  the  anti-smoking  road.  That 
road  clearly  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the 
tobacco  industry. 

Imagine  what  would  have  happened  had 
there  been  no  active  resistance  movement  on 
the  political  and  scientific  fronts.  The  to- 
bacco Industry  might  well  have  vanished 
from  the  scene.  And  If  that  had  happened. 
It  would  have  been  too  late  to  apologize  fcr 
tobacco's  untimely  demise  when  just  this 
year  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  pub- 
lished a  massive  study  which  charges  that  air 
pollution  is  the  probable  cause  of  lung 
cancer. 

This  report  Is  a  model  of  scientific  caution, 
carefully  avoiding  even  the  semblance  of  sen- 
sational statement  aimed  at  creating  panic 
In  the  public.  As  a  scientific  document.  It 
stands  In  marked  contrast  to  the  various  sur- 
geon general's  reports  on  smoking  and 
health.  Is  It  not  strange  that  this  official  has 
failed  to  wage  war  on  pollution  as  he  has 
upon  cigarette  smoking,  which  he  classified 
as  being  far  worse  than  drug  addiction  or 
automobile  accidents,  or  alcoholism  or  air 
pollution?  I  think  It  is — and  frankly  I  can- 
not understand  It. 

I  would  like  to  list  a  few  major  points 
made  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
panelists. 

They  concluded  that  It  is  "likely"  that 
deaths  from  lung-cancer  would  decrease  If 
alp  poUutlon  were  substantially  reduced  In 
urban  areas. 

They  said  that  although  there  Is  no  "con- 
clusive proof"  that  air  pollution  causes  limg 
cancer,  the  report  points  out  that  the  disease 
Is  twice  as  common  among  city  dwellers  as 
rural  residents  and  Is  most  common  in  areas 
of  cities  where  general  Industrial  poUutlon  Is 
worse. 

WhUe,  they  noted  that  cigarette  smoking 
appears  to  be  a  major  factor  In  the  Increase 
of  lung  cancer,  they  pointed  out  that  smok- 
ing alone  cannot  account  for  the  different 
rates  in  Lirban  and  rural  areas. 

They  reported  that  studies  of  Immigrants 
have  shown  an  incidence  of  lung  cancer 
somewhere  between  the  rates  In  their  coun- 
try of  origin  and  those  in  the  country  of 
destination.  The  older  they  are  when  they 
migrate,  the  closer  their  Ivmg  cancer  rates 
are  to  their  home  countries.  In  some  eaaes. 
where  the  lung  cancer  rate  was  much  higher 
In  the  country  of  origin,  rates  among  ml- 
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aante  have  decreaaed  signiflaanUy^-evan 
Sough  their  cigarette  smnklng  lncrBa«ad, 
Utf  panel  said. 

They  reported  that  "In  no  instance  haa  ex- 
ponue  to  a  specific  polycycllc  aromatic  hy- 
Socarbon,  such  as  ben«>(B)pyrene,  been 
proved  to  have  caused  cancer  In  man." 

B«nzo(a)pyrene  Is  a  common  Ingredient 
at  poUuted  air  and  tobacoo  smoke.  It  has 
bean  cited  year  after  year  In  surgeon  gen- 
gnl'a  reports  as  a  prime  su^)ect  causing 
cancer  In  smokers.  And  this  has  been  done 
da^lte  two  pieces  of  evidence  which  are  In 
oanfllot  with  that  conclusion. 

Plrst,  over  13,000  times  more  benBO(a)- 
pyrene  Is  released  Into  the  ambient  air  by  aU 
sources  of  Industrial  pollution  than  by  burn- 
ing all  the  cigarette  tobacco  produced  In  the 
United  States. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  Important,  re- 
search conducted  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society  has  virtually  exonerated  the  sub- 
stance as  a  suspect.  The  ACS  studied  6,000 
roofing  workers,  for  example,  who  breathe 
heated  fumes  of  tar  containing  200  time* 
more  ben20(a)pyrene  than  the  maylmum 
levels  In  a  large  Industrial  city,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  705  cigarettes  a  day.  These  ex- 
posed workers  amaslngly  had  no  greater  In- 
cidence of  lung  cancer  than  the  general 
population. 

I  applaud  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
panelists,  even  though  they  were  dealing 
with  air  poUutlon,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
their  objectivity  and  caution  has  a  "fall  out" 
effect  upon  the  cigarette  oontroversy.  But  I 
wonder,  aa  many  of  you  do,  why  such  objec- 
tivity and  caution  did  not  reveal  Itaelf  In 
documents  prepared  by  the  surgeon  general. 
Tbib  same  evidence  was  In  existence.  Some 
of  it  has  been  around  for  years.  Can  the 
surgeon  general — indeed  can  the  scientific 
community — afford  to  be  objective  regarding 
air  poUutlon  and  not  be  objective  regarding 
smoking?  Can  the  official  government  atti- 
tude be  different  from  shy  lock's?  Can  scien- 
tific truth — like  the  quaUty  of  mercy — be 
strained?  Or  must  it  not  droppetb  like  the 
gentle  rains  from  heaven  Impartially  on  all 
those  below? 

Perhaps,  distance  from  the  battle  may  be 
the  secret  of  objectivity.  I  have  observed  that 
when  tobacco  is  the  subject  of  hearings  or 
discussion,  many  eminent  scientists  and 
physicians  find  It  difficult  to  utter  any  state- 
ment that  could  be  used  in  defense  of  to- 
bacco. Yet,  when  they  are  dealing  with  an- 
other subject,  this  la  no  longer  the  case. 

For  example,  during  hearings  on  the  con- 
queet  of  cancer  blU  In  September  of  last  year, 
a  former  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  boldly  stated  that  cigarettes  caused 
lung  cancer.  Up  to  this  point,  he  had  devoted 
his  testimony  to  the  need  to  find  the  cause 
of  cancer,  the  problems  Involved  and  the 
need  for  upwards  of  a  bUUon  dollars  to  re- 
search the  mystery.  But  he  had  no  doubt 
when  It  came  to  cigarettes. 

When  I  challenged  him  to  name  the  agent 
In  cigarettes  which  causes  cancer,  he  ad- 
mitted it  has  never  been  defined,  and  con- 
tended that  the  statlatloal  aaaoclatlon  was 
strong  evidence  to  his  mind. 

Representative  Paul  Rooxae,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  does  not  represent 
tobacco  growers,  then  also  asked  him  to  clear 
up  his  previous  statement.  "Either  we  do 
know,  or  we  don't  know,"  he  said. 

To  which,  this  distlngulBhed  physician  and 
dedicated  opponent  of  tobacco  replied — and 
I  quote  his  exact  words: 

"I  think  we  can  state  now  that  we  do  not 
know  the  precise  cause  of  malignant  changes 
within  the  cell.  We  know  a  number  of  re- 
mote causes  established  by  statistical  meth- 
ods by  the  correlation  between  expoeure  to 
the  cause  and  the  occurrence. 

"We  know  a  number  of  intermediate 
oausea,  particularly  in  experimental  cancers 
one  can  take  a  human  ceU  Una  and  expose  It 
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to  a  monkey  vlrua  and  get  profound  changee 
In  the  oeU  pattern. 

"But  I  would  agree  with  you,  that  we  do 
not  have  fuU  and  precise  knowledge  of  Juat 
exactly  what  causes  the  cancer." 

Sometimes,  the  distance  of  sheer  mUes  (or 
perhaps  another  culture)  lends  objectivity. 
AU  things  Chlneae  seem  to  have  great  news 
value  these  days.  So  It  was  amusing  to  read 
a  report  of  the  travels  of  a  medical  delega- 
tion visiting  this  country  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

To  a  question  about  cigarettes,  the  Chinese 
specialist  in  internal  medicine  a  doctor  Hsu 
Chla-Yu,  who  is  a  spokesman  for  the  delega- 
tion— and  a  smoker  himself — replied.  I  quote 
from  the  news  article  which  reported  the 
incident : 

"WeU,  I  know  smoking  wUl  do  no  good 
for  me,  but  not  much  harm.  I  consider," 
said  Hsu,  "of  course,  to  patients  I  may  advise 
him,  "Don't  smoke,  at  least  not  smoke  too 
much!  But  anyway,  I  don't  think  It  does 
much  harm  to  you  if  you're  healthy." 

The  fact  of  this  conference  and  this  meet- 
ing today  with  the  representatives  from  our 
universities,  Induatry  and  government  Is  a 
hopeful  sign.  It  Indicates  that  we  can  join 
together  to  discuss  common,  technical  prob- 
lems and,  hopefully,  to  find  answers  to  the 
questions  clouding  our  future.  Questions  that 
only  the  scientific  community  can  resolve. 
Questions  which  it  must  resolve. 

And  so  In  this  climate — removed  from  the 
battle  so  to  speak — I  offer  a  challenge. 

Why  don't  you — as  an  official  body — take 
the  necessary  steps  to  compUe  aU  the  data 
that  does  not  support  the  antlsmoklng  posi- 
tion and  translate  It  into  Information  which 
your  representatives  can  use  In  their  legisla- 
tive bodies 

As  Professor  Stafford  Beer  told  a  group  of 
Congressmen  some  time  ago,  "We  can  gen- 
erate data  indefinitely;  we  can  exchange  data 
forever;  we  can  store  data,  retrieve,  and  file 
them  away,  but  we  have  to  ask  why.  The 
purpose  la  regulation  and  that  means  trans- 
lating data  into  Information.  Information  la 
what  changes  us." 

9o  far  the  information  on  smoking  has 
been  one-aided.  It  Is  now  time  to  redress  the 
balance  by  compUlng  and  activating  the  data 
which  wlU  present  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. You  have  heard  my  challenge — I  hope 
you  vrtU  respond. 


REVEMUK  SHARINO 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  DTDIANA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently passed  revenue  sharing  bill  has 
brought  forth  a  great  number  of  inquiries 
from  local  governments  all  across  the 
country. 

An  article  In  the  Nation's  Cities  suc- 
cinctly summartees  the  distribution  for- 
mulas Incorporated  in  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill.  The  same  article  speUa  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  current  figures  for  the 
various  formulas. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  its  timeliness 
and  general  utility,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Revenue  Sharlng's 
New  Data  Needs"  be  Inserted  in  the 
Rkcors  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 
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Bcvxmra  SBAaiMc'a  Nbw  Data  Nbbm  ^ 
(By  Robert  P.  Strauaa) 

The  historic  action  of  Congress  to  create 
general  revenue  sharing  represents  not  only 
a  revolution  in  the  form  of  American  federal- 
Ism,  but  also  a  revolution  In  the  federal  sta- 
tistical base  that  wlU  be  uaed  to  admlnlater 
the  program. 

As  aU  state  and  local  offlclala  know,  obtain- 
ing and  using  Information  on  the  39,000 
cities,  cotmtles,  and  townships  in  the  XJB.  la 
a  monumental  task  that  wUl  require  not  only 
that  currently  available  statistics  be  used, 
but  also  that  new  sources  of  statistics  be  gen- 
erated to  ensure  that  the  program  operates 
with  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
base  possible. 

The  State  and  Local  Asslatanoe  Act  of  IVn 
distributee  86.3  billion  In  calendar  1973  to  all 
general  purpose  governments  in  the  U.S.  The 
final  distribution  formula  represents  a  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation.  In  terms  of  data,  the 
final  bUl  requires  the  same  information  at 
the  state  area  level  aa  oontalned  in  bott> 
House  and  Senate  bllla.  It  la  usefiil  to  apeU 
theee  out  in  more  detadl: 

Data  Requirements  for  State  Area  Grant 
under: 
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(1)  State  and  local  tax  ooUectlons. 

(2)  Federal  individual  income  tax  IlabUlty. 

(3)  Resident  population. 

(4)  State  income. 

(6)   Urbanized  population. 

(0)  State  per  capital  Income. 

■SMATK   HJI.    1M70    (A8  AKXirDKD) 

(1)  State  and  local  tax  ooUeoUona. 

(2)  Resident  population. 

(3)  State  Income. 

(4)  State  per  capita  income. 
Information  on  tbeae  state  area  variables 

comes  from  several  souroea.  The  state  and 
local  tax  ooUecUon  data  is  provided  annuaUjr 
by  the  Governments  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  published  in  annual  num- 
bers of  Governmental  Finances  and  in  annual 
numbers  of  State  Tax  CoUectiom  and  State 
Governmental  Pinanoe*. 

Federal  tax  IlabUlty  by  Stote  la  provided 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  pub- 
lished In  Statistics  of  Income.  Population, 
urbanized  population,  and  per  capita  Inoome 
are  also  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  found  in  the  1970  Cenaua  of  Population. 
The  Census  Bureau  also  provided  Interoenaal 
estimates  of  state  population  in  its  Current 
Population  Survey  series.  Total  state  income 
la  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  la 
publlahed  annuaUy  In  the  Survey  of  Currant 
Buaineu. 

While  the  final  revenue  sharing  bill  railed 
on  both  the  House  and  Senate  formulae  fm* 
the  distribution  of  funds  among  the  state 
geographic  areas,  the  legislation  adopted 
the  Senate  intra-  or  wlthln-state  allocation 
formtila.  And  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  data 
demands  are  generated. 

Very  briefly,  all  localities  In  a  state  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  state  area  grant:  the  state 
govemtoent  receives  one  third.  This  loeal 
amount  la  then  distributed  among  country 
geogn^jhlc  areaa  on  the  baala  of  population 
weighted  by  tax  effort  of  the  county  area 
and  weighted  by  state  per  capita  inoome 
divided  by  county  area  per  capita  inoome. 
The  tax  effort  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  all 
non-school  taxes  collected  by  the  oounty. 
cities,  and  townships  within  each  oounty 
area.  Once  this  oounty  area  amount  Is  de- 
termined, it  is  then  divided  among  typee  of 
government  in  the  oounty  area  on  the  baala 
of  relative  non-school  tax  ooUectlons. 

Thus  If  aU  cities  In  the  oounty  area  ort- 
lected  80  per  cent  of  the  non -school  taxee  in 
the  oounty  area,  they  wo\Ud  get  80  per  oent 
of  the  oounty  area  allocation.  This  in  turn 
ia  aUocated  among  municipalities  on  the 
basis  of  population,  tax  effort,  and  ocrantj 
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an*  per  capita  income  dlvldwl  by  municipal 
oer  capita  Income— now  tax  effort  la  meas- 
urwl  as  the  total  non-school  taxes  collected 
by  a  municipality  divided  by  Ita  total  money 

"To'^^lps  are  treated  In  an  analagous 
iMhlon-  an  amount  to  aU  townships  U  cal- 
culated by  taking  their  taxes  as  a  Percentage 
of  all  taxes  in  the  county  area  and  then  al- 
locating that  portion  of  the  county  area 
^dTon  the  basis  of  township  population. 
tax  effort,  and  county  area  per  capita  income 
divided  by  township  per  capita  income. 

Tbare  are  then  three  kinds  of  data  required 
at  the  municipal  level:  Unanclal  information 
on  non-school  taxes  collected  by  cities  coun- 
ties, and  townships,  and  population  and  com- 
munity income  data  for  these  various  geo- 
graphic configurations.  WhUe  »t*te  ""e*^*^ 
Iji  available  annually  (though  with  certain 
publication  lags),  this  micro  infonnatlon  Is 
avauable  only  every  five  years  In  the  case  of 
the  tax  data  on  aU  39.000  units,  and  every 
10  years  in  the  case*  of  population  and  oom- 
HWinlty  income.  Moreover,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau does  not  generate  intercensal  estimate 
for  urbanized  population. 

To  remedy  thU  lack  of  micro  data,  two 
new  sources  are  being  generated  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  ^  ^  n^„ 

First  It  has  funded  an  annual  short  C^ 
sua  of  Oovernmenta  to  obtain  the  required 
non-school  tax  data  from  all  general  purpose 
local  governments.  The  survey  for  fiscal  year 
1971  tax  data  Is  currently  underway. 

Second.  It  la  modifying  the  Individual  In- 
oome  tax  form  (1040)  to  contain  certain 
additional  information  which  will  enable  the 
Internal  Retenue  Service  and  the  Census 
Bureau  to  ascertain  whera  Individuals  reside 
in  terms  of  political  subdivision.  With  thU 
augmented  geographic  realdanoe  information, 
the  Census  Bureau  wlU  then  be  able  to  gener- 
ate workable  Intareenial  estimates  of  popula- 
Uon  and  community  money  Inoome  (and 
hence  per  capita  inccane) .  ThU  change  In  the 
1040  form  is  of  sufficient  Importance  to  war- 
rant fxirther  dlscusalon. 

UntU  now.  tax  mera  have  recorded  their 
mittung  addiesa  for  the  pnrpoee  of  «»Te- 
Bpondlng  with  the  IBS.  Under  federal  stat- 
iJte  this  can  be  the  addrese  of  an  accountant 
who  fills  out  the  form  for  the  filer,  one*  busl- 
neas  addreaa.  or  any  post  office  box.  WhUe 
the  majority  of  fllera  use  their  usual  place 
of  reeldence  as  their  mailing  address,  a  sig- 
nificant number  do  not.  Moreover,  the  mail- 
ing address  of  mort  residences  does  not  Indi- 
cate the  poUtlcai  subdivision  of  residence, 
but  indicates  Instead  a  dty  name  and  Zip 
code  which  may  be  different  from  the  city  in 
which  the  house  Is  actually  located. 

The  Zip  code,  created  to  distribute  the 
maU  croeees  municipal  as  weU  as  county 
boundaries,  and  frequently  contains  more 
t.h».n  one  city  In  It.  As  a  result.  It  has  been 
impoeslble  to  use  information  on  ad^-osted 
grow  income  and  exemptions  by  Zip  code  to 
estimate  accurately  county  or  city  Income 
and  population. 

However,  by  requiring  the  filer  to  Indicate 
place  of  residence  (state,  county,  city,  town- 
ahia).  we  will  have  the  right  kind  of  geo- 
graphic residence  Information  to  provide 
tbeae  sorely  needed  intercensal  populaUon 
and  Income  data. 

Theee  new  federal  statlaaJcs  will  not  only 
make  the  admlnlstraUon  of  federal  revenue 
sharing  more  up-to-date  and  fair.  It  will 
also  provide  to  the  states  requisite  Informa- 
tion to  develop  their  own  revenue  sharing 
programs  aa  weli  as  to  provide  for  a  more 
orderly  and  knowledgable  planning  of  re- 
gional and  local  growth  policy. 

It  la  particularly  fitting  that  this  bold 
new  direction  In  .\merlca  be  accompanied  by 
a  significant  breakthrough  In  our  data  base. 
Not  only  will  general  revenue  sharing  be  ad- 
ministered better  than  any  previous  grant 
prxjgram.  this  new  data  will  greatly  Improve 
our  ability  to  understand  the  complex  dy- 
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namlcs  of  urban  economic  change.  [See  Tour 
Local  Economy:  Does  City  Hall  Play  a  Role?" 
Nation's  Cltiee,  Sept.  1073.  Page  31.] 


'SOUNDER" 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THR  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, an  occasional  film  will  stand 
above  its  contemporaries,  a  film  which 
through  its  creativity  and  universal  ap- 
peal Is  recognized  as  a  classic  piece  of 
art. 

I  am  very  happy  to  acknowledge  and 
alert  my  colleagues  to  a  new  film  vrtilch 
more  than  fits  this  description— "Sound- 
er." "Sounder"  is  directed  by  Martin  Ritt, 
produced  by  Robert  Radnltz,  with  Ruth 
and  Ellott  Handler  of  the  Mattell  Toy 
Corp.  in  their  first  venture  into  film  pro- 
duction, and  released  through  20th  CJen- 
tury-Pox  Corp.  I  believe  congratulations 
are  in  order  for  all  concerned,  for  pro- 
ducing a  film  of  such  high  caliber.  And 
my  enthusiasm  is  heightened  further  by 
the  fact  that  "Sounder"  presents  such  a 
beautiful  exsimple  of  the  artistry  which 
black  films  can  exhibit. 

"Sounder"  is  a  family  motion  picture; 
but  it  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
poignant,  touching  film  about  people.  In 
a  narrow  sense,  it  is  concerned  with  the 
trials  of  a  black  family  in  Louisiana 
during  the  years  of  the  depression;  but 
the  film  is  not  only  the  saga  of  one  fam- 
ily, or  one  era  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Through  the  exceptional  writing  and  di- 
rection and  the  magnificent  perform- 
ances by  principal  actors  and  actresses, 
"Sounder"  becomes  a  story  of  the  love 
and  understanding  in  any  family  at  any 
time.  It  is  a  powerful,  personal  drama  of 
real  people  in  a  real  situation. 

Too  often  lately  we  have  been  bom- 
barded by  films — both  black  and  white — 
which  insist  on  presenting  a  violence- 
ridden  sexual  fantasy  as  fact.  Blacks — 
and  whites — have  been  ripped  off  time 
and  again  by  low-grade  films  which  per- 
sonify only  the  worst  in  our  culture  and 
society.  The  newly  discovered  black  audi- 
ence has  been  subjected  to  insult  and 
bad  taste  as  it  reaches  for  something 
of  value  from  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. 

I  believe  "Sounder"  marka  a  taiming 
point  in  the  art  of  the  motion  picture. 
This  Is  a  black  film  to  take  pride  in. 

"Sounder"  elevates  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  everyday  life  to  epic  proportions.  The 
heartbreak  of  a  hungry  family  is  con- 
trasted with  their  ecstasy  at  winning  a 
baseball  game  with  their  neighbors.  The 
agony  of  a  father  who  watches  his  family 
In  rags  is  offset  by  the  pride  he  has  in 
himself  and  in  his  wife  and  children.  The 
fear  of  a  wife  and  mother  torn  from  her 
husband  is  matched  by  her  courage  and 
determination  to  carry  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  living. 

PUmed  in  only  9  weeks  on  location 
in  the  East  Feliciana  and  St.  Helena 
Parishes  of  Louisiana.  "Sounder"  was 
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produced   by   a   magnlflclent   team  ot 
artists,  including: 

Producer  Robert  Radnltz,  whose  screen 
credits  include  such  children's  classics  as 
"A  Dog  of  Flanders, '  "Misty,"  "Island  of 
the  Blue  Dolphins, "  "My  Side  of  the 
Moimtain,"  "The  Little  Ark,"  and  "And 
Now  Miguel."  Radnltz  ha*  been  honored 
by  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Chturches,  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Office  for  Motion  Pictures, 
the  Children's  Theater  Conference;  by 
Parents,  Seventeen,  and  CosmopoUtan 
magazines;  and  evoi  by  the  Belgian 
Government. 

Director  Martin  Ritt.  the  acclaimed  di- 
rector of  multimillion-dollar  block- 
busters such  as  "The  Long  Hot  Summer," 
"Hud,"  "Hombre,"  "The  Spy  Who  Came 
In  Prom  the  Cold."  "The  Great  White 
Hope,"  and  "The  Molly  Maguires." 

Screenwriter  Lonne  Elder  m,  black 
playwright  who  wrote  "Ceremonies  in 
Dark  Old  Men." 

Cicely  Tyson,  the  superb  actress  who 
portrays  Rebecca  Morgan.  Mtss  Tyson  Is 
the  two-time  winner  of  the  Vernon  Rice 
Award  and  was  featured  in  "The  Heart 
Is  a  Lonely  Hunter."  The  1972  Interna- 
tional Film  Festival  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
already  chosen  Miss  Tyson  "Best  Actress 
for  1972"  for  her  part  in  "Sounder." 

Paul  Wlnfleld,  an  excellent  actor  who 
portrays  Nathan  Lee  Morgan.  Mr.  Wln- 
fleld's  career  includes  parts  in  over  40 
stage  plays  and  30  television  shows. 

Kevin  Hooks,  the  yoimg  actor  who 
plays  David  Lee  Morgan,  and  has  also 
captured  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans with  his  performance  as  the  lonely 
Harlem  boy  in  the  television  Christmas 
classic,  "J.T." 

Janet  MacLaughlin,  who  plays  David 
Lee's  teacher,  Camille,  and  the  support- 
ing cast. 

Cinematogapher  John  Alonzo.  whose 
marvelous  camera  work  captures  the 
beauty  of  the  Louisiana  countryside  as 
well  as  the  starkness  of  poverty; 
And  the  rest  of  the  production  staff. 
Mr.  Speaker,  superlatives  have  been 
used  before  to  promote  films,  but  I  have 
rarely  encountered  the  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  praise  for  a  film  as  I  have  seen  for 
"Sounder." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reactions 
to  "Sounder"  has  come  from  William  H. 
Armstrong,  the  author  whose  book, 
"Soimder,"  won  the  1970  Newberry  award 
of  the  American  Library  Association  as 
the  "most  distinguished  contribution  to 
children's  literature"  and  which  served 
as  the  source  of  the  film's  screen  play. 
It  Is  customary  for  the  author  whose 
literary  work  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  screen  to  complain  that  the  essence 
of  his  work  was  lost  in  the  translation, 
that  his  characters  or  story  were  dis- 
torted from  the  original.  It  is  therefore 
a  very  welcome  and  refreshing  change 
to  read  Mr.  Armstrong's  comments  to 
"Soimder"  producer.  Robert  B.  Radnltz: 
During  the  days  before  the  preview  of 
Sounder,  I  heard  from  dozens  of  wonderful 
p>eople  (saying) : 

You  must  by  now  be  very  anxious  to  see 
what  has  been  done  with  your  book. 

So  by  preview  time  I  was  a  bit  anxious. 
But  what  a  glorious  experience  awaited  me. 
Tour  picture  Is  so  graciously  and  beautl- 
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{ully  done,  the  end  results  reflect  such  sin- 
cerity, complementing  what  I  was  aiming  for 

la  my  book,  that  my  feeling  is  one  of  un- 
qualified praise  and  thanks. 

I  loved  the  characters  in  my  book;  now 
Hove  them  more. 

Very  gratefully  yours. 

Bill  AaKSTKONO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  time  some  of  the  comments 
which  have  been  presented  to  20th  Cen- 
tury-Pox and  the  producer  of  the  film: 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.: 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  one  of 
the  first  persons  to  see  Sounder  and  to  meet 
the  principals  who  attended  the  premiere. 
The  fl'.m  provided  me  with  a  memorable  eve- 
ning of  entertainment,  stimulation,  and  en- 
richment. 

Wilson  Pickett,  entertainer: 

God,  how  that  Sounder  film  moved  me.  It 
really  tore  me  up  Inside.  My  grandmother 
used  to  talk  to  me  about  how  It  was  in  the 
old  days,  and  while  watching  this  picture  It 
all  fell  Into  place. 

Sounder  showed  me  that  Black  films  could 
be  enjoyed  and  give  a  person  that  Soul  feel- 
ing without  resorting  to  violence  and  crime. 
I  strongly  urge  all  my  fans  to  take  In  this 
atok.  It's  my  pick  of  films  I  will  always 
remembers" 

American  Library  Association: 
The   ChUdren's   Services   Division    of    the 
American  Library  Association  .  .  .  endorses 

Sounder. 

Sounder  is  a  fine  film  with  a  positive,  joy- 
ous portrayal  of  family  relationships  and  the 
maintenance  of  human  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect In  the  face  of  great  obstacles.  Although 
the  film  accents  some  facets  of  the  story  at 
which  the  book  only  hints.  It  Is  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  book  and  Armstrong's  char- 
acters. .  .  .  The  (ChUdren's)  Division  Is  glad 
that  children  and  adults  will  be  given  a  new 
dimension  through  which  to  explore  the 
world  of  Sounder. 

Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson,  president.  Op- 
eration Push : 

Thi3  letter  comes  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  excellent  new  film — Sounder.  It  Is  a 
sensitive  film  that  provides  an  excellent  por- 
trayal of  Blacks  during  the  Depression  era. 
Sounder  comes  at  a  time  when  It  Is  crucial 
for  positive  Black  Imagery  to  be  projected  on 
the  screen. 

Much  success  to  you  on  Sounder  and  thank 
you  for  a  positive  interpretation  of  the  Black 
experience. 

Roy  Innis,  national  director,  CORE: 

I  have  long  awaited  Black  films  which 
Black  families  could  view  without  feeling 
Insecure  or  ashamed.  Sounder  represents  a 
giant  step  in  that  direction  and  Is  addition- 
ally a  manifestation  of  "healthiness"  In  at 
least  a  segment  of  the  motion  picture  Indus- 
try. It  Is  thus  that  k  long  overdue  tribute  to 
the  strengh  of  30  million  Black  Americans 
has  finally  appeared. 

Sounder  merits  acclaim  not  only  because  of 
Its  subject,  which  Is  presented  with  care  and 
dignity,  but  also  because  It  transcends  the 
usual  racist  attitudes  that  have  caused 
Blacks  to  be  portrayed  either  as  pitiful,  de- 
pendent types  or  as  vulgar,  hippy  characters. 

Instead.  Sounder  brings  out  the  many 
sorrows  and  conflicts  of  life  In  America  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  Black  folks  both  now 
and  during  the  period  portrayed.  The  acting 
of  the  three  leading  performers  was  superb 
and  they  axe  indeed  deserving  of  awards  for 
tbetr  outstanding  work. 

Again  many  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  suota  a  toM  human  interest  film. 
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National  Coimcil  of  Negro  Women. 
Inc.: 

Thank  you  for  producing  what  I  am  sure 
wlU  be  an  Academy  Award-winning  fUxn. 
Sounder. . . . 

The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
with  lU  outreach  to  4  million  women 
throughout  the  United  States  has  as  Its  pro- 
gram priority  "Hunger,  \3BJl.".  This  film 
gn4)hlcally  depicts  the  story  we  are  trying 
CO  teU  that  many  Black  families  are  deter- 
mined to  stay  In  the  South  because  of  emo- 
tional ties  to  the  land  their  fathers  htiped 
to  develop.  The  portrayal  of  the  pioneering 
spirit  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  gives 
fresh  Insight  to  what  the  struggles  of  the 
Black  mfP  in  America  are  all  about. 

Special  praise  should  be  given  to  Cicely 
Tyson,  Paul  Wlnfleld  and  Kevin  Hooks  for 
their  sensitive  acting  that  gave  life  to  this 
flne  story. 

You  may  be  assured  that  we  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  see  films  of  this  caliber. 

National  Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
ciation: 

What  a  welcome  depso-ture  from  the  usual 
run  of  movies  on  crime,  drugs,  war,  robbery, 
death,  etc. !  The  impreaslon  left  on  the  view- 
ers was  so  powerful  that  words  f  aUed  to  de- 
scribe It.  .  .  .  Sounder  has  our  wholehearted 
endorsement  and  It  Is  our  Intention  to  urge 
the  membership  of  our  Associations  to  see 
this  outstanding  film. 

Judge  Julian  F.  King.  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Philadelphia: 

I  found  Sounder  to  be  a  very,  very  touch- 
ing and  sensitive  story  about  human  beings 
struggling  for  something  more  than  sur- 
vival In  a  difficult  time  and  condition.  Of 
course,  there  Is  an  Identity  factor  which  .  .  . 
made  me  more  aware  and  more  proud  of  the 
work  Itself.  I  would  highly  recommend  this 
picture  for  people  of  all  age  groups  and 
backgrounds.  This  is  a  work  about  which  the 
flim  industry  can  be  exceedingly  proud. 

NAACP  Image  Awards : 

At  last  an  authentic  Black  film  with  a 
realistic  portrayal  of  a  Black  family's  strug- 
gle to  survive  in  a  suppressive  white  society. 

Sounder  Is  magnificently  loaded  with 
pathoe,  havoc,  sorrow  and  an  occasional  ring 
of  laughter  and  music — two  Indlspeoaable 
Black  luxuries. 

Tom  Stewart.  Executive  Secretary. 
Black  Education  Commission : 

Sounder  Is  a  beautiful  film.  It  Is  exquis- 
itely produced  and  depicts  Black  life  In 
America  by  reflecting  the  Black  family's 
constant  struggle  for  survival  during  a  par- 
ticular period.  Superb  acting — highly  rec- 
ommended for  Black  students  and  Students 
of  Black  of  aU  agee  I 

Loften  Mitchell,  playwright  and  au- 
thor: 

Sounder  Is  one  of  the  moet  beautiful, 
beautiful  films  I  have  seen  In  a  Itfetlme  of 
movle-golng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reviews  in  the  press  have 
been  no  less  spectacular.  Some  of  those 
which  I  have  found  include: 

Washington.  D.C..  Star  and  Daily 
News: 

O,  ye  of  little  faith,  go  and  behold  Sound- 
er ...  If  you  want  to  see  what  the  American 
movie  Industry  Is  capable  of  producing  when 
a  few  men  of  talent  gird  their  loins  against 
compromise  and  set  out  to  make  a  picture 
true  to  their  own  vision.  .  . . 

"Olassie"  may  be  a  word  that  Is  thrown 
around  a  little  too  lightly  theee  days,  but 
Sounder,   by   virtue    of    its   timeless   theme 
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and  excellent  production  and  truly  uni- 
versal appeal,  looks  like  It's  definitely  bound 
m  that  direction. 

Washington  Post: 

Sounder  ...  Is  a  remarkably  touching  and 
heartening  film.  .  .  .  Critics  Uke  myself  .  .  . 
need  to  resist  the  temptation  to  overrate 
Sounder.  The  temptation  is  very  strong  for 
a  critic,  since  Sounder  Is  the  picture  one 
had  been  waiting  for — the  Black  picture  that 
goes  against  the  grain  of  the  Black  exploita- 
tion movies,  that  places  the  feelings  and 
experiences  of  Black  people  In  the  main- 
stream of  both  film  history  and  modem 
American  film-making.  .  .  .  Congratulations 
are  In  order  for  producer  Robert  Radnlta, 
who  at  last  has  a  family  picture  one  can 
praise  for  Its  quaUty  rather  than  Its  good 
Intentions. 

Variety: 

A  film  which  transcends  space,  raoe,  age 

and  time.  It  Informs  while  It  transformo, 
heartens,  amuses  and  uplifts. 

Reader's  Digest: 

Sounder  Is  a  cause  for  celebration.  A  brave. 
honest  and  entertaining  film  of  humor,  heart 
and  Imagination. 

Ufe: 

Sounder  Is  a  chaUenge  to  us  all.  It  aaks  via 
to  consider  the  p>osslblllty  that  an  entertain- 
ment for  aU  age  levels  can  be  something 
other  than  a  blrd-bralned  musical,  a  fiat- 
footed  Disney  comedy  or  a  goopy  story  about 
a  cuddly  animal.  It  asks  us  to  share  with  our 
children  hard  times  past  Instead  of  good 
times  past,  to  explore  with  them  the  notion 
that  Injustices  are  not  always  righted  in 
the  last  reel,  that  love  cannot  conquer  all. 
that  pain  and  sadness  are  part  of  life.  .  .  . 
If  you  dont  see  Sounder,  you  don't  deserve 
anything  as  good  or  better. 

Time:  * 

At  last,  a  compassionate  and  loving  film 
about  being  Black  in  America.  Sounder  has 
the  strength  of  subtlety  and  the  power  ot 
emotional  commitment  to  Its  subject.  .  .  . 
It  manages  as  no  other  movie  has  done  to 
take  the  special  pride  and  trial  of  being 
Black  and  work  It  Into  an  experience  that  can 
be  shared  and  felt  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  every  one 
of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  all  those 
across  this  country  who  are  Interested  in 
quaUty  entertainment,  to  see  Sounder.  It 
is  an  unforgettable  experience.  And  I 
congratulate  Robert  Radnltz.  Msirtin 
Ritt,  20th  Century-Pox.  and  all  those 
connected  with  the  film,  for  creating  a 
film  Blacks — and  everyone — can  be  proud 
of. 


PENSION  REINSURANCE 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nroxAKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTietday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's system  ot  private  pensions  is  in 
desperate  need  of  greater  regulation.  The 
few  rules  that  presently  exi?t  do  little 
or  nothing  to  prevait  plan  failures,  in- 
sure adequate  funding  for  pension  plans 
or  provide  the  working  man  with  a 
vested  right. 

The  growth  of  private  pensions  htm 
been  of  great  Importance  to  the  retire- 
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ment  security  of  millions  of  Americans. 
But  many  workirg  people  find  that  lay- 
offs and  plant  closings  rob  them  of  any 
pension  rights.  The  Hartke  plan  for  pen- 
sion protection  has  always  focused  on  the 
need  for  Federal  reinsurance  of  private 
pension  plans  as  the  necessary  first  step 
in  securing  the  worker's  rights. 

A  recent  article  by  David  Lawrence 
discusses  a  bipartisan  effort  to  put  the 
Hartke  plan  into  practice  and  provide 
additional  provisions  for  vesting,  fund- 
ing, and  portability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  David  Lawrence  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
••vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNoaaas  GRAPn-nfo  With  Pkksions 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
WhUe  the  headllnoa  are  fcxnised  on  preal- 
dentlal  nomlneea  Eind  campaign  develop- 
menta,  there  i»  a  tremendovia  amotmt  of  work 
being  done  at  Washington  by  varlou*  depart- 
tnenta  and  by  congresalonai  oommltteea  to 
de&i  with  huge  financial  problems  which  will 
confront  a  growing  popiilatlon  in  the  nert 
four  years. 

3ome  emphasis  has  been  given  to  revenue 
sharing  by  the  federal  government  with  the 
BtatM  and  cities,  which  wUl  start  getting  big 
sums  from  Washington  In  the  next  few  weelcs. 
Projects  are  under  way  to  bring  about  con- 
structive changes  In  tlie  tax  laws.  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  maJte  a  nunaber  of  other  Im- 
provements, too.  Thus,  for  Instance.  Social 
Security  recipients  will  soon  start  to  get 
larger  checks  monthly  from  the  government. 
There  are,  of  course,  reforms  needed  tn  dif- 
ferent oategorlee.  such  as  regulation  of  pri- 
vate-pension plans.  One  measure  which  has 
been  approved  by  a  Senate  committee  would 
tighten  the  rules  on  pensions,  with  three 
objectlvea: 

Plrst,  to  make  sure  that  more  people  here- 
after do  receive  the  pension  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Second,  to  Improve  various  provisions  In 
many  pension  plans  by  reducing  the  period 
during  which  an  employee  must  work  before 
being  eligible  for  benefits. 

Third,  to  set  up  new  ways  to  protect  the 
caah  m  pension-fund  reserves,  with  insurance 
to  oover  benefits  If  a  plan  Is  ended  before 
full  funding  has  been  reached. 

This  Is  a  bipartisan  bill  whlclj  probably 
wUl  be  debated  In  the  Senate  shortly,  though 
It  Is  doubtf\il  whether  It  will  be  ready  for 
paaaage  until  next  year. 

More  than  ilSO  bUllon  In  asset*  are  held 
by  pension  plana,  and  these  are  designed  to 
benefit  30  million  individuals.  The  big  quea- 
aon  always  is  how  the  funds  ahaU  be  invest- 
ed— whether  In  corporate  bonds  or  In  com- 
mon stocks.  The  recent  trend  has  been  toward 
the  latter.  In  1971,  the  assets  erf  non-Insured 
pensions  were  88  parcent  In  common  stock, 
up  from  43  percent  In  1960.  Corporate  and 
other  bontto  made  up  38  percent  of  ttie  pen- 
sion reserves  In  1960  but  now  are  down  to  21 
percent.  Oovemment-bond  holdings  have 
dropped  from  7  percent  to  2  percent. 

Heavy  Investment  in  stocks  has  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  huge  pension  funds 
may  not  influence  stock-market  prtoee  and 
also  as  to  whether  pension  reserves  might  be 
wiped  out  In  a  market  crash. 

In  tba  case  of  pension  funds,  there  are 
other  dlfBcultlea,  too.  Many  workera  forfeit 
their  rights  under  a  plan  if  they  leave  their 
)oba  or  are  discharged,  while  others  lost  out 
when  mergers  occiu"  or  employers  shut  down 
operations.  Obviously,  there  Is  need  for  regu- 
lation to  order  to  protect  employee  against  In- 
adequate provisions  In  some  pension  plans. 
Improvements  in  the  pension  plans  them- 
selves would  be  made  by  the  proposed  blU. 
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A  worker  who  remains  In  a  Job  for  eight  years 

would  obtain  a  30  percent  "vested"  right  to 
pension  beneflte.  After  16  years  of  service,  his 
"vesting"  would  be  complete.  There  would  be 
provisions  to  aid  anyone  who  was  46  yeara 
old  when  the  bill  became  effective  so  that  he 
or  she  would  be  given  credit  for  service  prior 
to  that  date.  Other  changes  have  been  sug- 
gested so  that  a  worker  who  goes  from  on« 
Job  to  another  would  carry  certain  rights 
with  him  or  her  If  the  new  Job  also  Is  cov- 
ered by  a  pension  plan. 

A  federal  official  speaks  of  the  private  pen- 
sion-plan funds  as  constituting  "the  largest 
simi  of  unregulated  capital  In  the  United 
States." 

The  proposed  legislation  will  certainly  b« 
of  far-reaching  importance  to  put  Into  effect 
a  set  of  provisions  to  safeguard  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  are  now  In  retlrMnent  funds 
and  to  protect  the  workers'  rights  to  them. 

Various  other  measures  related  to  the 
finances  of  the  government  wlU  come  before 
Congress  after  the  election.  TTie  effort  to  re- 
duce expenses  which  Is  going  on  Is  expected 
to  make  it  possible  to  cut  the  present  deficit 
and  to  avoid  having  to  Increase  taxes.  The 
administration  is  determined  to  do  every- 
thing It  can  to  make  any  raise  in  taxes  un- 
necessary, and  It  can  do  so  only  if  nonessen- 
tial expendltiires  are  eliminated  and  tax 
revenues  are  stimulated  by  better  economic 
conditions. 


BIBLICXjRAPHY  op  the  160-ACRE 
ANTIMONOPOLY  WATER  LAW 
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'       HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or    OKLAHOKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BLARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  inserted 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Ricord  the  first 
half  of  an  excellent  bibliography  on  the 
160-acre  antimonopoly  water  law.  I  re- 
quest permission  at  this  time  to  have  the 
second  half  of  the  bibliography  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BlBLIOCKAFHT    or    .-HX  160-ACRE    AlfTI- 

M0N0P01.T  Watbb  Law 
(By  Charlea  L.  Smith) 
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Dept.  of  Interior  June  30.  i984,  for  Senate 
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88:2,  101  pp. 

Weslands  Water  District  contract  hearing, 
Senate  committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  88:2,  July  8,  19«4. 

CONGRKSSIONAL  RKCOBD    (PAST  USnTITO) 
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1959,  7051;  May  12, 1969,  7160. 

Cong.  Rec,  June  1,  1948,  Douglas,  Helen 
Qahagan. 

Cong.  Rec.,  Feb.  4,  1964,  SheUey,  John  F., 
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Project. 

Cong.  Rec.  92  A-4667. 
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San  Luis  Contract  Review,  Mr.  MlUer:  90- 
day  Count-Down.  Cong.  Rec.  11663,  11664, 
July  2.  1962. 

Cong.  Record  A  5632.  July  23,  1962,  Sen. 
Alexander  Wiley— Need  for  Family  Farm 
Study. 

Cong.  Record  Oct.  26,  1962  A786»-7869,  Sen. 
Morse,  Acreage  Limitation  of  DlQlorglo  Corp. 

Cong.  Rec.  June  10.  1964  A3137-3138.  Cong. 
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tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 
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Westlands  Debate. 
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Oong.  Rec.  88:2,  Wed.  Aug.  19,  1984,  TVA 
Review. 

Cong.  Rec.  89:1  Vol.  IH  No.  3.  Jan.  6,  1966, 
Senator  McOovern:  National  Economic  Con- 
version and  Diversification  Commission. 
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Pacific  NOTthwest  Water  Plan  Hosmer. 

Cong.  Rec.  Feb.  10,  1966,  A587-688,  Cong. 
John  Tunney:  Is  Imperial  Valley  Doomed  by 
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No.  26,  Report  to  Legislature  of  1931  on  State 
Water  Plan. 

Calif.  Dept.  of  Education,  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project,   166  pp.  1942.  8  p.blb,  WPA. 

Calif.  Water  Project  Authority.  Excess  Land 
Provisions,  81  pp.,  Oct.  f  945. 

Joint  Leg.  Oomm.  on  Water  Problems. 
Hearing  on  160  acre  limitation,  Feb.  19,  1947. 
94  pp  ( App.  J  Sen.  57  sess.  V2.  7947) . 

Williams,  J.  Howard.  State  Acquisition  of 
C.VP.  Address  at  Irrlg.  Dlst.  Assoc.  Farm  Bur. 
Fed.  State  of  C.  of  C.  June  20,  1962  Speeches, 
p.  8-12,  1958;  p.  13-20,  i953 

Sturm.  Normani.  Statement  on  O.VP.  to 
Calif.  Assembly  Int.  Conmi.  on  conservation, 
planning  and  public  works,  10  pp.,  Nov.  30, 
1953. 

Calif.  Leg.  Assembly  Int.  Cons.  PI..  State 
ownership  a/o  operation  of  O.V.P.  Hearings 
VlsaUa,  Jan.  16,  f  954,  196  pp. 

California  State  Water  Resources  Board 
Bulletin  #3,  Report  on  Calif.  Water  Plan.  Vol. 
n,  9-289.  Prelim.  Bd.  f  956. 

San  Luis — Ctkllf.  D.  Water  Resources,  CaUf . 
rec,  March  i956. 

San  Lula— Calif .  Jt.  Comm.,  8th  Partial  Re- 
port March  f956,  163  pp.  Feather  River  Pro. 

San  Luis — Calif.  Int.  Comm.  on  0<»ia.  Fl. 
&  Public  Works,  Coallnga,  Sept.  10, 19S8.  211 
pp. 

CaUf.  Oovemor's  Comm.  on  Water,  Con- 
ference on  Water  Problems,  Nov.  19,  i950, 166 

PP- 

OaUf .  Leg.  Aaeambly,  State-wide  water  de- 
velopment. So.  Calif,  coord,  conf.,  Jan.  14, 
1957,8  pp. 

OaUf.  Oovemor's  Spec,  lawyers'  comm.  on 
water  rts.  constitutional  amendment,  May  16, 
1957,  14  pp. 

Banks.  H.  O.,  Oaltt.  D.W.H.,  Water  a  non- 
llmltlng  resource?  SoU  Cons.  Soc.  of  America, 
Aug.  30,  2957,  18  pp. 

Calif.  Leg.  Jt.  Usg.  Comm.  on  Water  Prob- 
lems, 11th  F>artlal  Report,  Ivanhoe,  et  al,  Jan. 
24,  1967.  109  pp.;  March  8,  1967.  Appendix  to 
J  of  Senate  V8  7957,  12th  partial  report,  sub- 
comm.  on  econ.  &  fin  policies  of  state  wmter 
projects,  86  pp..  XIar.  24,  9;58.  (App,  J.  of 
Sen.  1968) 

McOauhey,  P.  H.,  and  Erlich,  Harry,  State- 
ment to  Jt.  Leg.  Oomm.  Wtr.  Problems,  Sept. 
15  1958.  30  pp. 

Calif.  Dept.  of  Water  Resources,  Calif- 
Water  Dev.:  Joint  U.S.  CaUf.  San  Luis  Proj- 
ect 1  p.  maps,  July  16, 1959. 

Calif.  Dept.  of  Water  Resources,  Investiga- 
tion of  Alternative  Aqueduct  Systems  to 
Serve  Southern  Calif.  Bulletin  #78,  Sacra- 
mento. 1959  (Includes  Tudor  Report). 

Weber,  Chas.  M.,  State  Water  Plan  com- 
bined with  other  public  works,  l.  Prelimi- 
nary report  to  Calif.  Leg.  AprU  28.  1966,  41 
pp.  2.  Weber  Foundation  Studies,  Jan.  28, 
1980.  374  pp. 

California  Dept.  of  Water  Resoviroes — Some 
things  you  should  know  about  State  Water 
Program  acreage  limitation,  etc..  Mar.  1980, 
8  pp. 

Banks,  Harvey  O.,  Adequate  SUte  Water 
Plan,  St.  Govt.,  V33.  pp.  133-139.  Spring  1980. 

CaUf.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Wame,  Wm.  B., 
What  Calif,  water  ree.  dev.  program  means 
to  farmers,  8  pp..  Sept.  16, 1980. 
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Calif.  Dry  Tear  Water  Oonferenoe,  July  13* 
14,  Sacramento  ft  Loe  Angeles,  1961. 

Ooldberg,  B.  Abbott  (Deputy  Director  of 
Contracts,  Dept.  of  Water  Resources) ,  Letter 
to  Prank  J.  Barry.  Solicitor,  UJB.  Dept.  of  Int.. 
Nov.  29,  1961. 

Calif.  Dept.  of  Water  Resources,  Oround 
Water  Quality,  BvUletln  No.  74.  July.  1962. 
CaUf.  Int.  Comm.  on  Water.  Oround  Water. 
Hearings:  t7ov.  29.  1961,  Anaheim.  141  p.  May 
9,  1962.  Hayward.  102  pp.;  May  14,  1962,  Ven- 
tura, 62  pp.;  May  16.  1962,  San  Bernardino, 
213  pp.;  July  19,  1962,  Long  Beach,  112  pp.; 
Aug.  2. 1952,  Sacramento,  88  pp. 

Dept  of  Water  Resources,  1120  N.  St .  Sac- 
ramento, CaUf..  Mar.  38.  1963.  2  pages  and 
uiblQs,  Breakdown  of  Excess  lAnd  Holdings 
for  3  service  areas.  Estimated  Maximum  An- 
nual Water  Deliveries. 

Callfomla  Farm  Research  and  Legislative 
Oonmilttee.  740  Hllmar  St.,  Santa  Clara, 
CaUf.,  May  14,  1983.  Stataaient  on  Assembly 
BlU  No.  766. 

OaUf.  Leg.  Assembly  Int.  Oomm.  on  Water, 
Ground  Water  Problems  In  Oallf.,  87  pp., 
Dec.  1962,  Report  1961-68— V2  1983. 

Contra  Costa  County  Water  Agency,  state- 
ment to  Calif.  Water  Commission.  March  5, 
1966,  San  Francisco,  6  pp.  with  attachments; 
Incl.  summary  and  conclvislon  of  a  rep>ort  to 
Agency  by  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  engineers,  Bos- 
ton. N.y..  Palo  Alto.  Oct.  »9fi4. 

Western  Oovemor's  Conference,  May  3-6, 
1964,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Resolu- 
tions on  Water  and  Land,  13  pp. 

Warns,  Wm.  B.,  Dlr.,  CaUf.  Dept.  of  Water 
Resources,  Status  of  Plans  and  Development 
of  the  State  Water  lYoJect.  speech  to  East 
Bay  Retired  Teachers,  Oakland.  May  14. 1964, 
10  pp. 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Calif  Assembly, 
Room  4008,  State  Capitol;  Hearings,  July  1, 
1964,  Agricultural  Exports. 

Oaltf.  Int.  Oonmx  on  Water,  Hearings — 
State  Water  Pol.,  Santa  Monica,  July  23. 
1964. 

CaUf.  Legislature,  Joint  Hearing-  Pacific 
S.W.  Water  Problems,  Sacramento,  Part  1, 
August  13.  1964,  264  pp.;  Fart  2,  Aug.  14, 
1984;  Oct.  31,  1983,  178  pp.  mlmeo. 

Davis-Grunsky  Act — Int.  Oonmi.  Water, 
State  fin.  assist,  to  water  dev.,  64  pp.,  Nov. 
1964.  (Assembly  Int.  Comm.  Report  1963-68 
V28  No.  10.1 

Assembly  Int.  Committee  Reports,  1983- 
1985,  Vol.  28,  No.  11,  Reports  of  Subconunlt- 
tee on  Water  Pollution,  Dec.  1964.  54  pp. 
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California  Farmer  (83  Stevenson  St..  San 
n^nclaoo  94105,  $4  a  year) 

Nov.  6,  1966:  Look  a  Long  Way  Ahead  on 
Water,  Sorenson  Warns. 

Dec.  4.  1966:  Interior  Dept's  Slide  R\Ue  In- 
twpretatlon  of  160- Acre  Law. 

Jan.  1,  1966:  CaUf.,  Arleona  Won't  Oet 
Enough  Water  from  Ooiorado. 

Feb.  6.  1966:  UdaU  wants  to  turn  off  tbt 
spigot  In  Imperial  .  .  .  while  be  ladles  water 
to  large  leaseholders  In  Arlson*. 

Mar.  5.  1966:  Big  Oovernment  Doesnt 
.    Want  Big  F'arms. 

May  21. 1966:  Imperial  VaUey's  OoeUy  Land 
DUenuna. 

Feb.  20.  1966:  Weird  Crew  Tries  to  Knife 
Westlands  Water  Contract. 

Oaltfornla  Farmer-Consumer  Reporter  (740 
HUmar  St.,  SanU  Clara,  $3  a  year) 

Jan.,  1966:  Exoeea-L&nd  Owners  Seek  State 
Aid  In  Evading  160- Acre  Limit. 

Feb.,  1966:  State  Board  Defers  Action  on 
160-Acre  Limit. 

Aug.,  1966:  Corporations  and  Speculators 
bid  for  DlOlorglo  Land. 

Nov.,  1965:  Antl-Soclal  Features  of  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest  Water  Plan. 

M«i.,  1964:  "Strengthen  the  FamUy  Farm" 
says  Pres.  Johnson. 
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May,  1964;  3tat«  Board  Dlscus«es  PaoUIy 
F&rm  Studies:  Pamily  Parin  Wortehop,  Fres- 
no State  College,  May  23rd. 

April,  1964:  Braotons  of  Reclanuitlon  Law, 
lett«r. 

Dec..  19fl4:  Districts  Sue  to  Nullify  180- 
Acre  Limit. 

1963:  The  Family  Farm  In  California  by 
Hlchard  Sasuly,  58  pp. 

March   1961:   Anniversary  Issue.  32  pp. 

axcnrt  NEWS  nxMs  ar  sonBCX 

Qxilnn.  J.  B.  MasUr.  Tlm«  for  Reflection, 
Sditorial.  California  Grange  News,  May  10. 
1964.  Westlanda  Contract. 

An  exteiulve  collection  of  clippings  Is  on 
aie  at  the  Bancroft  Library,  U.C.  Berkeley. 

Dl  Giorgio  Land  Sale  Dec.  3.  1964.  various 
news  Items. 

Dl  Olorglo  Corp.  being  Reshaped.  News 
icems.  Nov.  20.  21,  196fi. 

Fresno  Bee.  8-C,  Sept.  18,  1963,  U.S.  Drafts 
Plans  for  Sale  of  Excess  Acreage  In  CVP. 

Dickson,  Edward  H..  Westlands  Contract 
Opponents  Appear  to  be  Losing  Battle, 
Fresno  Bee.  July  9,  1964.  p.  1. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Editorial,  February  28. 
1960. 

.Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  Jan.  28,  1963. 
CaUfomla  Land  Frauds  by  Fred  W,  Work- 
man. 

Blair.  Wm.  M..  Coast  Water  Pact  called 
■Rustling,'  Senators  hear  plan  would  erulch 
big  land  owners,  N.Y.  Times,  July  9,  1964,  p 
dOM,  Fresno  Bee,  p.  13-A. 

Sacramento  Bee.  Oct.  29,  1963,  p.  36,  col.  6. 

Drew  Pearson.  Water  Windfall  Stirs  Reac- 
Uon.  Sacramento  Union,  Aug.  6,  1064. 

.Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  Dec.  31,  1961.  p. 
10.  ool.  3. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  Editorial.  Two 
Kinds  of  San  Luis  Water,  Jan.  3.  19e2. 

Son  FroTictsco  Chronicle.  Jan.  2,  1962,  p.  6. 
col.  3. 

Bess.  Donovan.  Joaquin  Drain  Issue,  Waste 
Disposal.  Bay  Study  Asked  (by  State  Water 
Quality  Control  Board  i ,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Feb.  26.  1966. 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  Editorial,  Dec.  4, 
1 961 .  Trouble  at  San  Luis. 

San  Francisco  News,  Dec.  18.  1946.  The  Wa- 
ter Council  asked  for,  "State  control  .  .  . 
and  exemption  of  CVP  .  .  .  from  the  100 
acre  limitation  law." 

Letter  from  Harold  L.  Ickes  to  Frank  Clar- 
voe,  editor,  San  Francisco  News,  Oct.  31.  1945. 

Son  Jose  Mercury,  July  9.  1964,  The  Great- 
est Water  Rustling  Operation. 

San  Jose  Mercury,  3-17-66,  4-County  Board 
Proposed  for  San  Luis  Importation. 

San  Jose  News,  Farmers  may  escape  180- 
dcre  Umlt,  12-30-1963. 

Stats  Federal  Weekly  Newsletter,  CVP — 
Burial  ground  of  Reclamation  Policy?.  Calif. 
State  Fed.  Weekly  newsletter,  p.  2-A,  Dec.  24. 
1962. 

Brown  water  policy  intentions.  Calif.  Labor 
Fed.  weekly  newsletter,  VI,  p.  1-2,  Jan.  22, 
1960. 

San  Luis — Calif.  Fed.  Lab.  AFL-CIO,  Who 
Killed  Cock  Efcobln?.  Weekly  News  Letter, 
2:1^,  AprU  15,  1060. 

Pitts,  Thomas  L.  (Sec.-Treaa.  Calif.  AFL- 
CIO ) .  Pitts  urges  Congress  to  Double-Check 
*159  Million  Water  Pact  for  Loopholes, 
May  15.  1964,  Vol.  6,  «20. 

Windfall  for  Monopoly,  Editorial,  St.  Louis 
Post-Diapatch,  June  15,  1964;  In  the  Name  of 
Decency.  June  6,  1966. 

Johnson  Land  Reform,  Subdivide  Tulare 
Lake,  Dlgiorglo;  Valley  Labor  Citizen,  April 
3.  1964. 

Slsk  (Congressman),  Slsk  says  160  acre 
limitation  wUl  be  applied  at  San  Luis,  Valley 
Labor  Citizen.  May  1, 1964. 

Slsk.  Cong.  Bemle — Slsk  says  160  acre 
pacts  now  In  San  Luis  are  "ridiculous.  Im- 
practical and  Illegal,"  Valley  Labor  Citizen, 
June  12. 1964. 

Sargentl,  Lawrence,  Machinists  District 
Lodge  87,  Business  Agent;    Unfair  gifts  to 
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west  side  will  wipe  out  east  side  fanners, 
Valley  Labor  Citizen,  6-24-64. 

Editorial,  Valley  Labor  Citizen,  July  9, 
1963. 

Washington  Post.  March  4.  1962,  California 
Water  Dispute,  Debate  between  Walter  E. 
Packard  and  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

UJ3.  Supreme  Court  decision.  Western 
Water  News.  V  10:3-6,  July  1968. 

MiaCXIXANXCL'S  ARTICLES  BT  ATTTBOB 
(ALPHABmCAL) 

Adams,  Francis  L.,  "Federal  Power  Devel- 
opment in  Western  States,"  In  Am.  Plan- 
ning Sc  Civic  Annual,  pp.  104-116,  1948. 
American  Planning  &  Civic  Assoc. 

Agric.  Econ.  Report  No.  49,  "Our  100,000 
Biggest  Farms,  Their  relative  position  In 
American  Agriculture,"  U8DA,  Farm  Pro- 
duction Economics  Division,  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  Fob.  1964.  28  pp. 

Agr.  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley.  "The 
California  farm  real  estate  situation,"  24 
pp.,  1944.  Conf.  Sept.  7, 1943. 

Alsop,  Joseph.  "The  Rich  Get  Richer,"  col- 
umn, S.F.  Examiner,  Nov,  20,  1964  (report 
of  a  Budget  Bureau  study  of  subsidy  pro- 
grams). 

Anderson,  Ken,  "Central  Valley  Social  & 
Economic  Problems"  In  Notes  on  California 
PI.  &  Dev..  pp.  29-35,  1952,  U.C.  Dept.  of  Poli- 
tical Science. 

Ballls,  George,  "Water-Power  monopoly," 
Frontier,  V.  10,  pp.  7-9,  April.  1969. 

Banks.  Harvey  O.  and  Krieger,  James  H., 
"Ground  Water  Basin  Management,"  Proc. 
4SCE.  J.  Irrt.  Dlv.,  Dec.  1961.  pp.  27-40. 

Bauer,  Clayton,  "Doc  Tellen — Giant  Kill- 
er," Henry  George  News,  Vol.  28,  No.  12,  Dec. 
1965.  (60  E.  69th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.T.  10021.) 

Berry,  William  L.,  Calif.  Water  Problem, 
Proc.  Ann.  Conf.,  State  Assoc,  of  County  As- 
sessors of  California,  V.  48:13-20,  1960. 

Bertsch,  Howard,  Adm.  FHA,  Address  to 
Family  Farm  Workshop,  Calif.  Farm  Res.  & 
Leg.  Comm.,  Fresno  State  College,  May  23, 
1964,  "Can  We  Save  the  Family  Farm?"  18  pp. 

Bierwag,  G.  O.,  "Land  Reform  Schemes:  An 
Application  of  Linear  Programming,"  Re- 
gional Science  Assoc.  Western  Sec.,  Papers 
IMJ,  pp.  112-121,  Univ.  of  Poma..  Pblladel- 
phla  4.  Pa.,  (6.00  eacb. 

Blote.  Martin  H..  Consulting  Engineer,  401 
Calif.  Fruit  Bldg..  4tb  tc  J  Streets,  Sacra- 
mento 14,  CaUf.,  447-8169,  Letter  to  Sec. 
Udall.  Jan.  30,  1964,  6  pp. 

Blythe,  Stuart  O..  Central  Valley  Project, 
Calif.  27  16-17.  46-50.  May  1937. 

Boke.  R.  L.,  "Citizens  Guide  to  Central 
Valley,"  T?ie  Nation  spee.  water  supp.,  pp. 
13-17,  Sept.  21.  1946. 

Bookman,  Max,  "Growing  Need  for  Water 
m  So.  Calif.,"  Western  City  29 — 41-44,  64, 
Oct.  1968. 

Address  by  Governor  Edmund  O.  Brown, 
Calif.  Water  Program,  NBC,  Jan.  20,  1960. 

Brewer.  M.  F.  and  Hlrsch.  W.  Z.,  Economic 
Issues  in  Reg.  Water  Dev.,  Paoiftc  Southwest 
Water  Planning  Conference,  June  4,  1964,  16 
pp.,  U.CXJ^.,  Inst,  of  Govt.  St  Pub.  Aff. 

Burke,  J.  M.,  "Change  in  Water  Law  of 
California,"  Calif.  J.  of  Dev..  V.  26,  p.  8, 
22-23,  March  1986. 

Bush,  M.,  Water  blbUograpliy,  American 
Fortune.  86:44+  0  69. 

CaUf.  Retain  Control  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect, California  35:1-3,  Oct.  1946. 

California  League  of  Women  Voters,  Bul- 
letin (2) ,  Nov.  1933,  CVP  Water. 

California  State  Irrigation  Assoc.,  Marshall 
Plan,  March  16,  1919,  11  pp. 

CaUfomla  Taxpayers  Assoc..  "Tour  Water 
and  Money  Threatened,"  Bulletin  »226, 
AprU  16.  1966. 

California  Water  Project  Authority,  "Ex- 
Q«ss  Land  ^ovl&ion  of  Fed.  Rec.  Law  to 
CVP.."  50  pp.,  Oct.  1546. 

Campbell,  Vernon.  Letter  to  Joseph  Jen- 
sen. Pres.  Metropolitan  Water  District,  7-26- 
81. 
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Carpenter,  G.  Alvln,  U.S.  Bux.  Agric.  Econ., 
Farm  Size  in  California,  43  pp.,  Oct.  1940, 

Central  Valley  Reg.  PI.  Oonferenoe,  Pro- 
ceedings  1,  Dec.  1066;  2,  May  1967. 

Chllson,  Hatfleld.  "Water  Law  Conflicts  B«. 
tween  States  and  Federal  Government,"  pp. 
193-202,  Resources  Deveolpment,  1960,  Unl- 
verslty  of  Colorado. 

Chrlstenson,  R.  P.,  and  Alnes,  R.  O.,  Agric. 
Economic  Report  No.  18,  USDA,  Economic 
Research  Service,  Farm  Economics  Division, 
Economic  Effects  of  Acreage  Control  Program 
in  the  1060's,  50  pages,  Oct.  1962. 

Clriacy-Wantrup,  S.  V.,  The  "New  Com- 
petition for  Land  and  Some  Implications  for 
Public  Policy,"  Natural  Resources  Journal, 
Vol.  4,  No.  2,  pp.  252-267,  Oct.  1964,  UnlT. 
of  New  Mexico  School  of  Law. 

,  Projections  of  Water  Requirements, 

U.C.  College  of  Agriculture,  Glannlnl  Foun- 
dation, 25  pp.  1960,  No.  193. 

.  "Utilizing  Ground  Water,"  Report 

No.  0,  pp.  77-78,  Dec.   1951,  Western  Agrlo. 
Econ.  Res.  Council. 

Clark,  Frank  W.,  State-Fed.  Meeting,  High. 
ways  it  Public  Works,  18:1-2,  Aug.  1940. 

Clawson,  Marlon,  "Toward  a  Permanent 
Farm  Policy,"  address  to  2nd  National  Con- 
gress on  Environmental  Health,  June  6-8, 
1961,  Ann  Arbor  Michigan,  16  pp. 

,  "Land  and  Water  Pol.  In  Central 

VaUey,"    Land    Pol.    Rev.,    V.    8,    pp.    23-36, 
Spring  1946. 

.  U.S.D.A.  Proposals  to  Waive  Acreage 

Limitation,  sent  to  Sen.  Sheridan  Downey, 
April  7.  1944,  21  pp. 

Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  Trans- 
actions, 26:52-78,  89-91,  June  2,  1931. 

Conference  of  Agricultural  Workers,  Agr. 
Labor  Res.  Bureau,  10  pp.,  1938. 

Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report, 
'Water  No.  1  Problem  in  Conservation,"  V. 
28:    1979-1983,  Dec.  23,   1960. 

Domini,  Floyd  E.,  "The  Over-all  Importance 
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and  Internationally,"  Journal  Irrl.  dc  Drain- 
age Proc.  ASCE,  Dec.  1064. 
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Erllch.   Harry,   U.C.   Inst.   Engr.  Research. 
Economic  and  Financial  Aspects  of  Water 
Development,"  address  to  American  Society 
Agri.  Engrs..  April  14,  1960,  20  pp. 

Engle,  Sen.  Clair,  "Amendment  on  160- 
acre  Law,"  Press  Release  July  12,  1966,  1  page. 

Farm  Bureau,  Fed.,  Water  Rights  Question 
in  Central  Valley  Project.  80  pp..  Mar.  11, 
'48. 

,  Basic  Questions  on  Water  Rights 

and  160  acre  Limitation,  6  pp.,  1948. 

Fauver,  James  R..  NatioiuU  Reclamation 
Assoc..  "Some  Problems  of  C.V.P.,"  addraes. 
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RETIREMENT  TEST  LIBERALIZA- 
TIONS IN  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OP   1972 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or    AUCAMBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ^rn.TJ^  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  the  discussion  of  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  1  and  the  changes  which 
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were  made  In  the  retirement  test  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  agreement,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Vakik, 
requested  that  certain  information  Il- 
lustrative in  nature  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  this  provision  be  placed  In  the 
RzcoRO.  I  assured  him  that  while  it  would 
take  a  few  days  to  work  out  the  data 
which  he  had  in  mind,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  include  it  as  soon  as  it  was 
available.  We  now  have  developed  the 
information  which  was  requested,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  Include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

RrnKKKXNT     I^ST     LXBERALIZATIONB     IN     THE 

SociAi.  SECxnuTT  Amxndments  or  1973 
The  Social  Sectirlty  Amendments  of  1973 
have  considerably  liberalized  those  provi- 
sions of  the  social  security  law  that  are  de- 
signed to  help  determine  whether  a  worker 
Is  substantially  retired  and  therefore  eUgl- 
ble  for  retirement  benefits.  Beginning  in 
1973,  the  annual  exempt  amount — that  Is,  the 
amount  a  beneficiary  may  earn  and  stlU  re- 
calve  the  full  amount  of  his  benefits  each 
month — wiU  be  raised  from  •1,680  to  $3,100. 
If  his  annual  earnings  exceed  $3,100,  only 
$1  In  benefits  wUI  be  withheld  for  each  $3  of 
earnings  above  $3,100  regardless  of  how  high 
his  earnings  are  so  that  there  will  be  no  point 
at  which  $1  in  benefits  wlU  be  withheld  for 
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each  $1  of  earnings  as  occurred  under  prior 
law  with  respect  to  earnings  over  $2,880.  Un- 
der prior  law  at  certain  earnings  levels  over 
$3,880  a  beneficiary  may  have  had  less  spend- 
able Income  (that  Is,  social  security  benefits 
plus  earnmgs  after  taxes)  than  he  would 
have  If  he  had  limited  his  earnings  to  a 
smaller  amount.  This  acted  as  a  deterrent  to 
beneficiaries  to  Increase  their  employment. 
The  new  jirovlslon  assure  that  the  more  a 
beneficiary  works  and  earns  the  more  spend- 
able Income  he  wlU  have. 

Regardless  of  his  annual  earnings  benefits 
wlU  not  be  withheld  for  any  month  in  which 
a  beneficiary  does  not  earn  wages  of  more 
than  $176  and  does  not  raader  substantial 
services  in  self -employment. 

It  will  be  possible  under  the  new  pro- 
visions for  persons  to  have  fairly  substantial 
earnings  and  stlU  receive  some  of  their  bene- 
fits. Persons  who  earn  the  same  amounts 
they  did  under  the  prior  provisions  wlU  have 
considerably  less  withheld  from  their  bene- 
fits. The  following  table  lUustrates  several 
examples  of  the  Increased  benefits  which  will 
be  payable.* 


*The  first  example  is  based  on  an  award 
of  maximum  benefits  payable  In  January  1073 
($260.10  PIA) ,  the  second  example  on  an 
award  of  Intermediate  level  benefits  ($174.80 
PIA) ,  the  third  example  on  an  award  of  mini- 
mum benefits  ($84.60  PIA).  Amotmts  have 
been  rotinded  to  nearest  dollar. 


Social  sKurity 

benefits    Worker's  snnuti 
awarded  earnings 


Aenual  social  security  bsaefits 
payable 


Under  law  In 
effect  in  1972 


Under  law  ef- 
fective in  1973 


Total  eaminn 

and  tsenems 

under  new 

law 


Worker  i 

Worlier  and  wife 

Worker  aJone 

Worker  jnd  wile 

Worker  jlone 

Worker  and  wile 


^.193 
4,790 
2.  DM 
3,14* 
1,014 
1.522 


$7,000 
7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,000 


None 
$70 

None 
426 
294 
802 


$743 

2,340 

648 

1,696 

564 

1,072 


$7,743 
9,340 
5.648 
6,696 
3.564 
4,072 


Another  significant  Improvement  under 
the  new  legislation  is  that  the  annual  ex- 
empt amount  (and  the  monthly  exemption) 
wUl  Ije  automatically  increased  in  the  future 
to  keep  pace  with  Increases  In  the  wage 
levels.  During  some  periods  in  the  past  the 
annual  exempt  amount  has  not  been  In- 
creased frequently  enough  to  reflect  In- 
creases In  the  earnings  levels.  The  delays 
had  the  effect  of  dellberallzlng  the  test  for 
beneficlarlss    and    often    caused    hartlshlps. 


Ifow  beneficiaries  can  count  on  the  exempt 
amount  being  kept  up  to  date. 

Finally,  the  new  law  contains  a  provision 
that  In  the  year  In  which  a  beneficiary 
reaches  age  73  his  earnings  beginning  with 
the  month  In  which  he  attains  age  73  woiild 
be  disregarded  In  computing  annual  earn- 
ings for  retirement  test  purpooee.  This 
should  alleviate  the  public  misunderstand- 
ing and  hardship  that  resulted  in  some  cases 
undM'  the  prior  provision  because  earnings 


after  age  72  could  affect  the  benefits  to 
which  an  Individual  was  entitled  before  he 
became  72. 

Under  these  new  retirement  test  provisions 
about  1.2  million  people  wlU  get  more  social 
security  benefits  than  under  prior  law;  about 
460.000  persons  wUl  be  paid  monthly  bene- 
fits who  were  not  receiving  atty  benefits  im- 
der  the  prior  retirement  test  provision.  It  Is 
estimated  that  in  1974,  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  of  the  new  retirement  test,  $866 
miUlon  in  additional  benefits  will  be  paid. 


COMPARISON  OF  AMOUNTS  OF  EARNINGS  AT  WHICH  AU  BENEFITS  ARE  WITHHELD  UNDER  THE  RETIREMENT  TEST  PROVISIONS  IN  LAW  IN  EFFECT  THROUGH  1972  AND  UNDER  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 


Aaiount  o(  earnings  at  whicli 
all  benefits  are  wlUilieid 


Average  annual  earnings 


Annual 
benefitsi 


In  elect 
in  1972' 


Ellectiva 
1973 » 


Worker  without  dependents: 

$1.200 „ $1,305.60  $3,585  $4,711 

$2.400 1.852.80  4,132  5,805 

$3,600 „ _ 2,317.20  4.597  6,734 

K800 2,799.60  5.079  7,699 

$5.856« 3.19120  5,473  8.486 

$6.000 ™ 3,236.40  5,516  8,572 

$7,200 3,717.60  5.997  9,535 

$1,400 4.110.0O  6.390  10,320 

$1,000 4,254.00  6,534  10,60$ 


Amount  of  earnings  at  wtildi 
all  benefits  are  witlilield 


Average  annual  earnings 


Annual 

benefits ' 


In  effect 
in  1972 > 


Effadiva 
1973  • 


Worker  with  virife  getting  benefits: 

$1.200 $1,958.40 

$2,400 2,779.20 

$3.600 3,476.40 

$4, 800 4, 200. 00 

$5, 856 « 4. 798. 40 

$6.000 4,85120 

$7,200 5,576.40 

$8.400 6,105.60 

$9,000 6,3$1.60 


$4,238 
5.059 
5,756 
6,480 
7,070 
7.135 
7,896 
8,445 
8,661 


$6,016 
7,658 
9.052 
10,500 
11,680 
11,810 
13, 252 
14.431 
14,883 


'  Assumes  benefits  start  it  age 65  for  worker  and  far  wife. 

'  $1,680  mnual  exempt  amount,  wtth  $1  in  benefits  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings  betweea 
{1,680  and  $2,380,  and  $1  m  benefits  withheld  for  each  $1  of  earnmgs  above  $2,880. 


>  $2,100  annual  eiempt  amount  witk  $1  in  benefits  withheld  H)i  each  $2  of  earning!  above 
$2,100. 
<  Highast  average  of  earnings  possible  for  man  retiring  at  age  65  in  1973. 
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HOW  EARNINGS  Of  OVER  $2,100  IN  A  YEA«  AFFECT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 


Total  earnings 
tor  the  year... 


$2,100 


$2,500 


$3,000 


$4,000 


$5,000 


$1,000 


$7,000 


$1,000 


$0,000 


$10,000 


111.  000 


Amount  of  beneOts  ptysMa  per  year 


Msathly  benaWa 
awarded: 

175 $9M 

too l.MO 

IK     1.500 

1»     1,800 

175 2.1M 

aS:.-! 2,400 

m z,™ 

250         3,000 

in"     3.300 

JOO"            3,600 

S"':; 3,900 

350'             4,200 

375::::: vsoo 

400      4,800 


$700 
1,000 
1,300 
1,600 
1,900 
2.200 
2,500 
2,800 
3.100 
3,400 
3,700 
4,000 
4.300 
4.600 


$450 

750 
l.OSO 
1,350 
1,650 
1,950 
2.250 
2,550 
2,850 
3,150 
3,450 
3,750 
4,050 
4.350 


2$e 

550 
850 

1,150 
1,450 
1,750 
2.050 
2,350 
2,650 
2.950 
3,250 
3,550 
3,850 


$0 

0 

50 

350 

650 
950 
1,250 
1,550 
1,850 
2,150 
2,450 
2,750 
3,050 
3,350 


SO 
0 
0 

0 

150 

450 

750 

1,050 

1,350 

1.650 

1,950 

2,250 

2,550 

2,850 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250 

550 

850 

1,150 

1,450 

1,750 

2,050 

2,350 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

350 

650 

950 

1,250 

1,550 

1,850 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

450 

750 

1,05$ 

1,350 


$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
$ 


0 

0 

250 

550 

850 


• 
0 
0 

$ 

« 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

so 

350 


POREIQN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hartke  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  has  touched  off  a  nationwide  debate 
on  foreign  economic  policy.  The  steadily 
mounting  trade  deficit  and  a  continuing 
high  rate  of  unemployment  have  added 
an  extra  sense  of  urgency  to  the  wide- 
spread reconsideration  of  America's  posi- 
tion in  world  trade. 

Forbes  magazine  recently  presented  a 
four-cornered  dialog  on  the  Hartke  ap- 
proach. Marred  by  an  editorial  attempt 
to  equate  the  Hartke  approswih  with  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  the  Forbes  article, 
nonetheless,  brings  to  public  view  four 
important  viewpoints  on  America's  for- 
eign trade  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  well- 
informed  debate,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Forbes  article  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whir*  Hatb  All  thi  Jobs  Oonb? 

The  Smoot-Hawley  Act.  which  passed  Con- 
gress in  1930,  was  backed  by  a  strange  coal- 
ition of  businessmen  and  labor  imlons.  The 
Act  produced  the  highest  tariff  walls  in  U.8. 
history  and  touched  off  a  wave  of  retaliation 
by  foreign  countries.  It  probably  deepened 
the  Great  Depression  and  was  instrumental 
in  creating  the  conditions  that  spawned 
World  War  II. 

The  spirit  of  Smoot-Hawley  Is  again  abroad 
In  the  land,  albeit  In  different  tana.  This 
time  It's  called  the  Burke-Hartke  BUI,  after 
sponsors  Representative  James  Burke  (Dem., 
Mass.)  and  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (Dem., 
Ind.) . 

PKLL-ICCLL   RTnSH? 

"Stop  the  flow  of  Imports  1  Save  American 
jobs!"  The  chant  went  up  In  Washington, 
D.O.  on  June  20  as  more  than  1.000  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  paraded  down  Con- 
stitution Avenue.  They  fanned  out  Into  con- 
gressional offices  to  deliver  their  message  In 
person:  Support  Burke -Hartke  or  labor  won't 
support  you. 

Conceived  by  AFL-CIO  economists  and  law- 


yers, the  bill  has  as  Its  goal  "to  restrict  the 
present  pell-mell  rush  by  companies  to  go 
abroad  for  profits  while  weakening  America's 
production,  tax  base,  jobs  and  standard  of 
living."  To  achieve  this,  it  proposes  to  limit 
Imports,  regxilate  the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital 
tmd  technology,  increase  taxes  on  foreign 
eeunilngs  and  expedite  relief  for  industries 
laid  low  by  Imports.  In  short,  to  drop  the 
curtain  on  an  era  of  free  trade. 

Hasn't  the  lesson  of  Smoot-Hawley  been 
sufllclent  to  discourage  new  protectionism? 
Apparently  not.  This  time  the  tariff  advo- 
cates have  a  new  villain  In  addition  to  the 
old  one  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  The  new  one: 
the  multinational  corporation.  In  Jtist  a  de- 
cade, American  companies,  led  by  the  multi- 
nationals, more  than  doubled  their  direct 
foreign  Investment:  $32  billion  in  1960,  $78 
billion  at  the  end  of  1970.  Is  this  had?  Or  Is 
It  good?  It  depends  on  your  outlook. 

Because  the  multinational  companies 
are  such  a  recent  phenomenon,  the  stubborn 
fact  Is  that  their  real  effects  on  both  the 
host  country  and  domestic  employment  are 
a  big  unknown. 

In  October  1971  the  AFL-CIO  published  a 
study  by  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  a  fonuer  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor.  Ruttenberg  con- 
cluded that  foreign  trade  cost  VS.  workers 
a  net  loss  of  600,000  jobs  between  1966  and 
1960.  A  month  later  this  figure  was  revised 
upward  to  700,000;  the  moet  recent  estlnaate 
made  by  the  APTi-CIO's  chief  economist  Na- 
thaniel Ooldflnger,  In  July  1972,  Indicated 
900,000  lost  Jobs. 

Th9  multinationals  have  worked  up  figures 
of  their  own  In  rebuttal.  (So  many  people  are 
now  working  as  lobbyists  or  researchers  on 
either  side  of  the  fence  that,  according  to 
a  current  quip,  the  Burke-Hartke  Bill  has 
already  solved  the  unemployment  problem.) 
The  multinationals  claim  that  their  own  do- 
mestic employment  has  been  Increasing  al- 
most twice  as  fast  as  that  of  companies  that 
operate  exclusively  In  the  U3.;  thus,  their 
foreign  investments  have  increased,  not  de- 
creased their  payrolls  at  home.  Supporting 
their  case,  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  a  governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  puts  the  net 
number  of  jobs  created  by  foreign  trade  at 
650,000  and  adds  another  360,000  jobs  sup- 
ported by  the  Increased  purchasing  power 
made  possible  by  low-priced  Imports. 

Who  Is  right,  labor  or  the  multinationals? 
You  can  pick  your  own  expert.  Senator  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff  (Dem.,  Conn.),  chalrm&n  oi 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade, 
said  after  requesting  a  study  of  his  own  from 
the  Tariff  Oommlsslon:  "Statistics  In  this 
area  are  either  dated,  obscure  or  unavailable." 

But  actions  won't  wait  for  precise  figures 
or  for  scholarly  studies.  What  should  the 
UJ3.  do?  Now.  There  Is  no  simple  answer.  To 
help  our  readers  niake  up  thetr  own  mlndc. 


Forbes'  Patricia  Dreyfus  and  JamneB  Flanlgan 
Interviewed  four  key  figures,  two  from  labor, 
two  from  management;  each  represents  a 
somewhat  different  viewpoint — from  bel- 
ligerently protectionist  to  stubbornly  lalseee- 
falre.  The  interviews  are  summarized  on  the 
foUowlng  pages. 

Even  more  is  at  stake  In  this  debate  th&n 
jobs  and  the  availability  of  Imported  goods. 
Its  outcome  will  help  shape  the  kind  of 
world  we  and  our  children  wlU  inhabit  for 
many  decades. 


AFL-CIO's  Nathanul  aoLDrnaoxm:  "Wx'i» 
UKDBBMiMTiro   Oan  ItTowmAi,  Bssz" 

(Note. — To  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor -Congress  of  Industrial  Organization* 
foreign  imports  may  be  sinful,  but  multln*- 
tlonal  corporations  are  the  devil  Inc&rnat*. 
Speaking  for  the  AFL-CIO  Is  Its  chief  econo- 
mist, Nathaniel  Ooldflnger.  Nat  Ooldflnger, 
66.  grew  up  In  the  1930'6,  gra4iiaied  from  City 
College  of  New  Yc«-k  In  1938.  Ooldflnger  sees 
the  multinational  spread  of  UJS.  Industry  as 
part  of  a  continuing  process  In  American  hls- 
t(M7.  But  he  sees  it  from  the  other  side,  tha 
side  of  the  regulators  who  curbed  the  trusts, 
and  of  the  New  Deal  with  its  regulatory  leg- 
islation that  was  the  hallmark  of  that  tlma, 
the  time  of  Nat  Ooin Anger's  youth.) 

Businessmen  see  foreign  investmfni  differ- 
ently than  you  do.  They  say  that  because  of 
cost  differentials,  tariffs  and  other  considera>- 
tions  the  U.S.  company  would  lose  the  foreign 
market  were  it  not  producing  on  the  seen*. 

OoLDiTKcn.  Oh,  there  may  be  some  ele- 
ments of  truth  to  that,  depending  upon  ths 
product  and  the  coujitry  Involved.  But  you 
see,  there  Is  an  extremely  important  point 
here,  and  that  Is  that  what  may  be  a  ration*! 
decision  for  a  private  corporation  such  as  a 
Ford  Motor  Co.  or  an  IBM  may  not  be  a  ra- 
tional decision  for  the  American  economy 
and  for  American  society.  In  fact,  a  decision 
made  by  the  management  of  a  private  mxiltl- 
natlon&I  corporation  may  work  out  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  private  corporation,  but  It 
may  well  result  In  the  displacement  of  Amer- 
ican lalx)r.  in  the  export  of  American  tech- 
nology, fnifi  it  probably  will  result  in  the  ex- 
port of  American  capital.  Moreover,  such  a 
decision  may  well  undermine  the  industrial 
base  of  the  country. 

TTiaCs  what  organized  lahor  and  other  sup- 
porters of  th*  protectionist  Burke-Hartke  BtU 
worry  ahont  when  they  hear  the  hankers  and 
academics  talk  of  the  VS.  moving  toward  a 
'post-industrial,"  no-growth  society. 

OoLoriNCEK.  If  we  continue  to  get  more  aad 
more  emphasis  on  Investment  la  foreign  pro- 
duction by  U.S.  comjjanles,  we  are  going  to 
lose  our  lodustrtal  base  We  are  beginning  to 
lose  some  of  our  service  jobs  related  to  pro- 
duction, and  not  too  far  down  the  road  we 
wUl  be  losliag  some.  If  not  much  of  our  n- 
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SMUTii  and  development  because  RAO  always 
tends  to  follow  production.  The  talk  of  thoae 
people  who  speak  glibly  of  a  service  economy 
is  the  talk  of  thoae  who  unfortunately  have 
not  given  much  thought  to  the  nature  of  our 
economy.  Service  Jobs,  most  of  them,  are  low- 
wage,  menial  jobs.  It's  not  all  surgeons  and 
research  chemists,  by  any  means.  You  know. 
It's  generally  forgotten  that  the  American 
consumer  Is  an  American  worker,  and  the 
fact  that  the  American  market  Is  a  lucrative 
market  Is  based  upon  the  wages  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  As  we  continue  to  get  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  investment  In  foreign  pro- 
duction by  U..S  companies,  the  labor  share 
of  Income  will  go  down,  whereas  the  profit 
share  will  rise.  Professor  Peggy  Musgrave  (of 
Northeastern  University  and  one  of  the  few 
academics  m  labor  good  graces)  says  It  well: 
"Foreign  Investment  may  enhance  the  pri- 
vate profitability  of  U.S.  capital,  but  It  is 
likely  to  reduce  the  real  wage  to  VS.  labor 
as  well  as  the  Government's  tax  share  In  the 
profits." 

But  the  prime  responsibility  of  corporate 
management  i»  supposed  to  be  to  seek  out 
the  geratest  profit.  In  theory,  everybody 
beTieflts  from  tKi*  greater  return  on  invested 
capital.  Is  labor  introducing  a  new  criterion 
for  corporate  management?  TTiat  it  should 
invest  xoith  an  eye  not  only  to  the  greatest 
profit,  but  the  greatest  domestic  employment 
as  toeli? 

OoLxiriNGXR.  W«U,  we  think  they  should 
have  that  in  consideration.  But  that  is  not 
our  primary  drive.  What  we  are  saying  Is  that 
all  through  American  history,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  past  100  years,  we  have  had  the 
development  internally  In  the  UJ3.  of  various 
types  of  regulations  and  restraints  on  pri- 
vate corporations  and  corporate  operations. 
I  mean  this  dates  back  into  the  late  18708  and 
certainly  came  to  the  fore  In  the  1930s.  We 
have  a  whole  series  of  regulations  as  part  of 
American  law  and  the  American  system.  And 
yet  when  you  look  at  the  International  eco- 
nomic area,  you  find  that  there  is  no  regula- 
tion and  the  Government  operates  on  the 
basis  of  the  msrthology  of  lalasez-falre. 

And  you  would  propose  a  bill  such  as 
Burke-Hartke  to  counter  laissez-faire.  How 
do  you  see  the  effects  of  such  a  bill? 

QouiTTsaxa.  One  benefit  wovUd  be  In  main- 
taining a  diversified  economy.  The  way  things 
are  going,  we  are  undermining  our  industrial 
base.  The  adoption  of  Burke-Hartke  with  the 
restraint  and  regulations  On  Imports  and  on 
the  outflow  of  technology  and  the  outflow  of 
capital  would  help  to  maintain  a  more  diver- 
sified type  of  economy. 

Why  do  «w  need  such  drastic  medicine  as 
Burke-Hartke?  Wouldn't  market-dlaruption 
quotas  do  the  job? 

OousrufaxK.  The  U.3.  position  In  Interna- 
tional trade  has  been  deteriorating  In  com- 
position as  well  as  in  total  volume.  During 
the  19608,  imports  of  manufactured  goods  ap- 
proximately tripled,  but  exports  of  such  goods 
merely  doubled.  We're  now  affected  not  sim- 
ply In  about  three  or  four  old  industries. 
we're  afTected  across  the  board.  Even  In  the 
sophisticated  new  industries. 

Would  a  return  to  a  trade  surplus  assxiage 
labor's  anxiety  and  blunt  the  passion  for 
Burke-Hartke? 

QoLonNOBt.  I  doubt  it,  because  there  are 
so  many  parts  of  the  country  seriously  hurt 
by  imports.  Anyhow,  improvement  in  the 
trads  balance  by  Itself  is  not  the  solution  for 
the  problem  weTe  talking  about.  What's  In- 
volved in  the  future  is  a  whole  Improvement 
in  the  relationship  of  our  exports  and  our 
imports. 

So  you  viant  a  big  fvnoe  to  keep  capital  at 
home  and  foreign  goods  out.  This  uxtuld  cer- 
tainly protect  U.S.  labor  and  its  wage  rates 
from   foreign   competition.  Hoteever,   if  we 
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need,  at  the  AFL-CIO  soys,  the  regulation  of 

international  profit-seeking  by  coTporations. 
do  we  not  need  controls  on  labor's  demands 
m  the  wage  and  work  rules  area?  Controls  for 
the  goose  and  controls  for  the  gander. 

GoLOfTNOXR.  Well,  you  see.  In  the  interna- 
tional economic  area,  the  Issue  is  this :  Capi- 
tal is  mobile,  labor  Is  not  mobile.  This  Is  one 
of  the  crucial  Issues  involved  in  this  whole 
matter.  That  capital  can  move  relatively 
easily  out  of  one  business  Into  another  or 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  or 
f^om  the  VS.  to  Mexico  or  to  Taiwan.  How- 
ever, people  cannot  move  very  easily  and  com- 
munities cannot  move  at  all.  So  that  what 
you  have  here  are  people  and  whole  com- 
munltlee  that  are  being  sacrificed. 

Supporters  of  multinational  corporations 
cite  capital  flows  that  show  the  US.  benefit- 
ing from  repatriated  earnings  from  foreign 
investment.  These  arguments  make  no  im- 
pression on  labor.  They  feel  the  profits  come 
at  the  expense  of  labor's  share  of  the  national 
income. 

GoLDiTNcxK.  I'll  give  you  some  examples, 
small  examples,  but  they  add  up.  In  March 
1970  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
Zenith  Badio,  which  was  In  the  process  of 
completing  a  large  plant  In  Taiwan,  an- 
nounced that  it  would  reduce  Its  work  force 
by  about  3,000  Jobs  [for  Zenith's  version,  see 
p.  22].  Joseph  3.  Wright  said  that  In  addition 
probably  another  4,000  layoffs  would  occur  in 
1971.  Paul  Jennings,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  re- 
ported to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In 
July  1970  that  Westlnghouse  closed  its  Edi- 
son, N.J.,  TV  plant  and  transferred  the  pro- 
duction to  one  of  Its  Canadian  aifllLlates  as 
well  as  to  Japanese  firms.  Emerson  Radio  & 
Phonograph,  a  division  of  National  Union 
Electric,  discontinued  production  of  TV  sets, 
cloelng  down  its  Jersey  City,  N.J.  plant  and 
transferring  production  to  Admiral  which  in 
turn  transferred  production  of  major  TV 
product  lines  to  Taiwan.  Warwick  Electronics 
transferred  production  from  its  Illinois  and 
Arkansas  plants  to  Its  Mexican  facility.  Ben- 
dlx  left  Elmira  and  Long  Island,  N.T.  to  pro- 
duce in  Mexico.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Okay,  but  maybe  U.S.  labor  just  can't  com- 
pete in  these  fields.  U.S.  labor's  productivity 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  soTne  people  say, 
and  the  real  problem  in  US.  wages  grovoing 
faster  than  U.S.  productivity. 

OounTNGXR.  The  American  worker  operates 
the  machinery  and  equipment  that  is  pro- 
vided by  the  company.  Now,  when  the  com- 
pany provides  the  same  kind  of  machinery 
and  equipment  and  knowhow  In  its  foreign 
plants,  then  it  is  increasing,  very  substan- 
tially Increasing,  the  productivity  and  tech- 
nology levels  of  that  foreign  plant.  And  it  is 
making  It  possible  to  have  the  same  or  simi- 
lar productivity  levels  as  in  the  US.  at  much 
lower  wages  and  at  much  lower  labor  stand- 
ards frequently.  Also  often  with  lower  tax 
rates  and  other  kinds  of  advantages.  So  that 
we  lose  exports  to  the  country  where  such  a 
foreign  subsidiary  Is  opteratlng,  and  then  we 
lose  out  In  third-country  markets  because  of 
the  competition  from  these  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. 

These  countries  you  speak  of  vtith  much 
loioer  wage  rates  and  labor  standards  are 
obviously  not  European,  but  developing 
countries  such  as  Mexico  and  Taiwan.  Tfiese 
countries  need  foreign  investment  if  they 
are  to  bring  their  people  into  the  modem 
industrial  world.  How  do  you  reconcile  this 
problem? 

GoLonNGXX.  Thoee  developing  countries 
need  viable  economies.  But  frequently,  for- 
eign Investment  distorts  the  economy  of  the 
developing  oountry  by  siphoning  oB  labor 
Into  production  for  exports.  Here  the  bankers 
and  academics  In  tjie  U.S.  and  some  of  the 
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people  in  the  devtioplng  cotmtrles  havs 
placed  an  utterly  undue  emphaoU  on  trade 
as  the  answer  to  their  problems.  The  answer 
to  their  problems  Is  not  trade  In  Itself,  but 
the  development  of  viable  economies,  which 
to  a  great  extent  depends  upon  Internal 
domestic  markets.  We  get  back  once  again  to 
this  issue  that  what  is  rational  for  the  firm 
may  be  harmful  to  the  country. 

So  basically,  what  you  re  asking  it  that 
regulation  be  imposed  upon  corporationt  to 
prevent  them  seeking  the  greatest  return 
on  investment  in  instances  where  that 
greater  return  is  located  outside  the  United 
States. 

OouwxHGKX.  We're  sajring  there's  a  ootmtry 
here,  tmd  there  are  people  here,  working 
people  and  consumers.  There  are  communi- 
ties with  a  tax  base,  there  is  a  Federal  Qov- 
enunent  with  its  tax  base,  and  this  country 
should  not  permit  Itself  to  be  undermined 
by  its  own  policies.  Regxilation  is  necessary. 
Just  as  It  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  stock 
market  and  the  large  corporations,  so  it  i« 
necessary  to  regulate  these  internationsi  eco- 
nomic relationships,  and  It  Is  particularly 
necessary  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  tech- 
nology and  of  capital. 


UAW's  Lkonaxd  Woodcock:   "Tauits  and 
QTTOTAS  E>ZMAN9  Rkt&uation" 

(Note. — Leonard  Woodcock,  61,  has  been 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  since 
Walter  Reuther's  fatal  accident  in  May  1B70. 
He  Is  a  calm,  reflective  man,  very  different 
from  the  stereotype  of  a  labor  leader.  His 
1.4-mUlion-member  union  is  unusual,  too. 
It  Is  composed  of  three  major  Industries: 
automobiles,  aerospace  and  ffom  equipment. 
While  the  first  sector  has  seen  16%  of  the 
U.S.  market  won  away  by  foreign  imports, 
the  other  two  are  heavily  dependent  on  ex- 
ports. As  a  result,  the  UAW  does  not  share 
the  AMi-OIO's  protectionist  ideas.  In  October 
Woodcock  will  travel  to  Japan  to  try  to  en- 
courage automakers  there  to  set  up  VB. 
assembly  plants.) 

Can  you  explain  how  the  UAW  differs  from 
the  AFL-CIO  on  foreign  trade?  Do  you  sup- 
port the  Burke-Hartke  Bill? 

Woodcock.  No,  we  do  not.  Our  chief  ob- 
jection is  the  emphasis  on  tariffs  and  man- 
dated quotas  which  will  demand  retaliation 
by  other  countries.  This  would  lecul  to  a  sub- 
stantial slackening  of  world  trade,  and  this 
could  have  very  drastic  consequences  for  all 
of  us. 

Does  that  mean  you  support  a  free  trade 
policy? 

WOODCOCK.  We  support  the  general  notion 
of  free  trade,  but  we  have  never  been  free 
traders  period,  because  we  live  In  a  real 
world.  We  believe  there  should  be  licensing 
for  export  of  capital,  after  a  Presldentially 
^pointed  board  decides  this  Is  in  the  na- 
tion's interest. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  time  when  Kennedy 
was  President  and  Ford  over  here  was  going 
to  buy  up  the  remaining  piece  of  Ford  of 
Britain.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  dollar 
was  In  difficulty,  and  the  President  publicly 
asked  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  not  to  do  it,  and 
Mr.  Ford  said  he  was  going  to  do  It  for  th« 
good  of  Ford.  I  think  that  sort  of  thing  U 
wrong.  The  president  of  a  private  company 
shouldn't  be  able  to  say  that  his  decision  is 
superior  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

What  about  an  agreement  like  the  US.- 
Canadian  auto  pact?  Hasn't  this  meant  a  loss 
of  American  job»? 

Woodcock.  When  the  auto  agreement  first 
went  Into  effect  in  1965,  our  balance  of  trade 
in  vehicles  and  parts  was  running  $600  mil- 
lion per  year  In  our  favor.  Now  It  has  swung 
to  a  negative  balance  of  over  (100  million. 
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I'm  not  sure  this  could  have  been  pre- 
Tsnted,  actually,  because  I  don't  know 
whether  Canada  could  have  sustained  the 
djaln  that  it  had  before  Um  pact.  The  alter- 
QStive  would  have  been  to  have  the  Canadian 
market  entirely  sealed  off.  In  which  event 
tbare  would  probably  have  been  fewer  Jobs 
on  both,  sides  of  the  border. 

So  you  would  agree  ttiat  is  necessary 
to  have  plants  abroad  to  se  l  .  foreign  mar- 
kets? 

Woodcock.  I  don't  disagree  with  that. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Is  an  excellent  example 
because  In  every  situation  where  they  have 
placed  a  plant  In  a  country,  their  exports 
from  the  U.S.  to  that  count^  have  shot  up. 
They  build  parts  in  Japan,  for  example, 
which  they  bring  here;  they  also  build  oom- 
ix>nents  here  for  the  Japanese  market,  so  you 
get  a  two-way  flow.  But  the  flow  In  each 
direction  has  substantially  Increased. 

What  about  the  argument  that  high  Amer- 
ican labor  costs  price  US.  companies  ont  of 
the  market?  Do  you  think  there  it  any  btieit 
for  this  claim? 

Woodcock.  I  don't  think  so.  If  you  take 
the  decade  of  the  Sixties,  the  last  half  was 
pretty  bad.  Productivity  was  bad.  Inflation 
was  bad  and  oinr  relative  position  In  the 
international  scheme  of  things  worsened. 
During  the  flrst  flve  years,  it  was  the  reverse. 
Our  unit  labor  costs  went  down  steadily. 
Except  for  Caiuula,  we  had  the  best  record  of 
any  country — better  than  Japan,  Italy,  West- 
em  Europe. 

Why  did  things  change? 

Woodcock.  Because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Johnson  and  the  Congress  didn't  have  the 
courage  to  Increase  taxes  in  1S66  to  balance 
the  thing  out.  As  the  Inflation  problem  In- 
creased, labor  began  to  fight  to  make  up  for 
Its  lost  position.  When  It  did  this,  labor  be- 
came part  of  the  problem.  No  question  about 
It. 

Left  talk  about  productivity.  Some  indus- 
try leaders  say  that  the  solution  to  unem- 
ployment in  America  is  getting  people  to 
want  to  work. 

Woodcock.  Well,  If  that  thesis  is  correct 
and  everybody  suddenly  started  working 
twice  as  bard,  the  problem  vrould  get  even 
worse — there'd  be  half  as  many  Jobs!  But 
there  is  an  attltudlnal  problem.  Look  at  ab- 
senteeism. They  used  to  control  this  by  the 
tsnor  of  discipline.  It  doesn't  work  anymore. 
There's  the  apocryphal  story  about  the  guy 
who  was  always  working  only  fovur  days  a 
week.  Finally  the  plant  manager  asks  him: 
"How  come  you  only  work  four  days?"  Be- 
cause I  can't  live  on  three,"  he  says. 

But  if  he's  making  enough  in  four  days, 
isn't  he  getting  too  much  money? 

Woodcock.  If  his  expectancies  are  less.  Tou 
know,  the  countercultvire  Is  having  a  per- 
vasive effect. 

Do  you  realty  notice  your  members  wont- 
ing to  live  in  smaller  houses  with  feteer  TV 
sets? 

Woodcock.  I  think  It's  possible.  Tben,  too, 
y«m  have  a  higher  level  erf  education.  You  take 
a  second  shift:  They  work  from  3:30  to  mid- 
night. I  think  they  could  think  of  some  bet- 
ter things  to  do  on  a  Friday  night  than  go 
into  that  damn  plant.  On  Saturday,  when 
they  get  time  and  a  half,  the  absenteeism  is 
sometimes  greater  than  on  reg\Uar  work- 
days. 

What  can  be  done  about  itt 

Woodcock.  The  solution  may  be,  particu- 
larly If  we  have  the  chronic  unemployment 
we  seem  to,  to  shorten  the  workweek,  but  use 
the  plant  all  week  round.  I  can  see  one  crew 
working  four  days  and  another  working  three, 
including  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  the  sec- 
ond might  get  paid  as  much  as  the  flrst  be- 
cause they've  got  those  two  imdesirable  days. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  what  does  industry  get  for  that  be- 
sides the  job  that  used  to  be  done  anyway? 
What  is  labor  giving? 

Woodcock.  We'd  get  the  work  done. 

OOODTXAS'S  RUSSKU.  DBYotTMa:  "AlOEKKA  HAS 

Oo»  To  Oo  Back  To  Wotat.*' 

NoTX. — With  plants  In  24  countries  and 
one-third  of  net  Income  from  overseas  oper- 
ations, the  $S.6-blUion  Goodyear  lire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  is  almost  an  archetype  of  the  multi- 
national corporation.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
flrst  to  becozzie  seriously  concerned  about  the 
AFL-CIO's  protectionist  stance. 

(Forbes'  Interview  with  Chairman  Russei: 
DeToung  took  place  in  Goodyear's  Akron 
headquarters.  After  the  Interview  ended.  De- 
Young  led  an  energetic  march  through  part 
of  Goodyear's  production  line.  Gruff  aslaes 
("See  'em  loafing  there?")  gave  way  to  hearty 
bearhugs  whenever  the  83-year-old  executive 
met  a  co-worker  from  his  own  oays  on  the 
production  line.) 

Proponents  of  the  Burke-Hartke  Bill  claim 
that  building  plants  abroad  steals  jobs  from 
American  loorkeri.  What  about  Ooodyear? 

DxYoTTNc.  Starting  from  1963  we've  In- 
creased our  foreign  jobs  by  13,000  and  our 
domestic  by  21,000.  In  other  words,  our  growth 
m  the  VB.  has  been  75%  faster  than  our 
growth  In  foreign  countries. 

Can  you  aotually  say  that  those  foreign 
factories  create  American  jobs? 

DbYottwo.  Deflnltely.  First,  since  we  own 
thoee  factories,  we  manufacture  a  lot  of  the 
machinery  and  molds  for  them.  A  lot  of  our 
research  and  development  depends  on  those 
resources.  We  figure  that  11%  of  our  Akron 
employment  is  directly  related  to  our  foreign 
operations. 

Wouldn't  there  be  more  jobs  here  if  you 
didn't  have  overseas  factories? 

DxYouMc.  We  wouldn't  have  the  business. 
When  we  didn't  have  a  factory  In  France,  we 
didn't  export  tires  to  Prance.  Touve  got 
tariffs,  and  productivity  costs,  and  national 
pride. 

//  your  foreign  factories  fiaven't  adversely 
affected  US.  employment,  how  do  you  explain 
the  United  Rubber  Workers'  president  claim- 
ing that  since  1991  Akron  has  lost  10,000  jobs 
in  rubber -related  industries? 

DeYoung.  He's  probably  counting  shoe 
products,  and  he's  probably  right  there.  We 
don't  make  shoe  products.  What  I  t.hinir  he 
means,  though.  Is  that  the  stuff's  moving  out 
of  Akron  to  other  parts  of  the  VB.  Tliat's 
more  of  a  problem  than  the  foreign  opera- 
tions. We've  built  big  plants  in  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  in  Gadsden.  Ala.,  FayettevlUe,  N.O. 
Akron  used  to  be  the  center  of  everything: 
now  It's  getting  to  be  one  of  our  smallest 
plants. 

Why? 

DeYoonc.  People  don't  want  to  work.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 

So  you  would  say  that  the  solution  to  un- 
employment toould  be  for  labor  to  stress  pro- 
ductivity? 

DxYotJNO.  I  think  the  great  thing  to  In- 
crease employment  Is  {>eople  going  to  work. 
You've  got  to  keep  In  mind  that  labor  costs 
have  two  bases — not  only  the  rate,  but  the 
willingness  to  produce.  We  don't  mind  paying 
a  guy  a  good  wage,  but  we  want  him  to  work. 
We're  had  cases  abroad  where  the  union  says: 
"These  men  are  not  producing:  why  don't  you 
get  rid  of  them  for  vis?"  Here,  If  they  «tarf 
producing,  that's  when  the  union  may  want 
us  to  get  rid  of  them !  I'm  not  picking  on  la- 
bor, but  I  think  America  has  got  to  go  back 
to  work. 

How  do  you  do  this? 

DxYouifo.  I  dont  kitow.  You  try  to  indicate 
that  you  think  people  ought  to  go  back  to 
work,  and  labor  puts  their  hands  up  and 
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says:  "Oh.  you  mean  sweatshops  again  I"  No- 
body's talking  about  things  like  that.  But 
people  have  got  to  start  producing.  We  talk  to 
the  union  about  potential  loss  of  Jobs  In 
Akrun,  and  you  know  what  they  tell  the 
wozkars?  "The  company's  kidding  you."  The 
only  time  they  believe  you  Is  when  the  op- 
eration is  dead.  We  had  to  move  foam  padding 
out  of  Akron.  We  lost  $3  million  a  yeot  on  one 
Uttle  department.  We  moved  it  down  South. 
And  I  told  the  union — I  had  'em  sitting 
around  that  table.  "We  want  to  help  you  In 
every  way  vw  can,"  they  said,  "but  we're  not 
going  to  give  up  our  hard-won  gains."  How 
do  you  get  It  across? 

Should  there  be  more  government  pro- 
grams to  relieve  unemploym.ent? 

DxYotTKO.  I  think  Abe  Lincoln  was  a  great 
guy  when  he  said:  The  Government  should 
never  do  for  the  [>eople  what  they  can  and 
should  do  for  themselves  Just  Uke  your 
parents.  They  can  coddle  you.  and  U  you're 
not  making  good  they  can  give  you  more 
money.  But  that  doesn't  help  you  any.  Let 
you  get  hungry  a  few  times,  then  you'll  start 
scratching  around.  What  the  leaders  of  labor 
ought  to  stau't  saying  Is:  "We  want  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  day's  pay."  And  some  of  the  things 
labor  stands  for  are  good.  I  mean,  you'vs  got 
to  have  a  good  Fwnsion  system.  I  think  that 
when  a  guy  gets  laid  off,  he  should  be  carried 
for  a  time  until  he  gets  back.  Thoae  things 
are  good.  But  when  I  was  going  to  school  If 
I  dldnt  work  part  time,  I  didn't  eat.  We're 
made  It  too  easy  on  ourselves. 

ZxNrrH'B  Joseph  WaioKr:   "Wx  Doit't  Likz 
TO  Havx  PxoDucnoM  IN  A  FoRxxoM  Cotnr- 

TRT" 

NOTC. — Electronics  has  been  hard  hit  by 
Import  competition.  In  the  last  flve  years 
overall  employment  has  declined  by  some 
219,000  Jobs.  One  after  another,  U.8.  electron- 
ics manufacturers  have  shifted  production 
offshore — to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
Mexico.  F^ul  Jennings,  president  ot  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  esti- 
mates 131.000  Jobs  have  been  exported  by 
such  decisions.  In  1970  the  Chloago-based 
Zenith  Radio  Oorp.  laid  off  almost  3.000  work- 
ers and  began  building  black-and-white  TV 
sets  In  Taiwan.  The  move  was  followed  by  an 
announcement  that  the  company  «rouid  have 
to  lay  off  another  4,000  by  moving  its  small- 
screen  color  production  out  of  the  U.S.  It  did 
not,  however,  make  that  move.  All  color-TV 
production  Is  still  here.  Moreover,  in  the  flzst 
quarter  of  1972,  proflts  rose  by  38%  on  a  sales 
increase  of  23%.  Forbes  asked  Chairman 
Joseph  S.  Wright  how  Zemth  did  It.) 

Wright.  Let  me  tell  you  scumethlng  straight 
off.  Despite  our  wage  rates  In  this  oountry, 
which  are  substantially  higher  than  in  Japan 
and  many  times  what  they  arc  In  Taiwan  and 
Mexico,  our  mass-production  operation  here 
Is  as  efficient  as  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
We  have  lines  here  in  Chicago  that  operate 
at  120%-130%  of  efficiency.  There's  no  way 
you  can  ask  people  to  work  any  harder  than 
that. 

Ttien  why  has  the  electroniei  induatry 
suffered  such  a  serious  decline? 

Wrxoht.  Otir  problem  basically  came  from 
the  fact  that  Japan  had  a  closed  home  mar- 
ket In  which  It  maintained  prices  at  levels 
far  above  their  prices  In  the  VS.  Then,  too, 
Japan's  currency  evaluation  was  an  absolute- 
ly artlflclal  barrier  to  our  ability  to  compete 
fairly.  That  360-1  relationship  of  the  yen  and 
the  dollar,  formulated  at  a  time  when  Japan 
was  devastated,  was  largely  what  made  the 
difference  between  75  cents  an  hour  In  Japan 
and  *3.60  an  hour  here.  When  the  yen  was 
revalued,  this  immediately  readjusted  wages 
between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  almost  30%. 

How  were  you  able  to  keep  color  produo- 
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«on  in  tha  U.S.  when  you  had  to  go  to  Tai- 
wan for  «om«  of  your  blaek-and-vhite  f9t$T 
W«ioHT.  When  ww  set  that  plant  up  In  Tai- 
wan, we  were  aaeuming  that  otir  Oovemment 
waa  going  to  go  on  with  Its  policy  of  more 
than  30  yean  of  really  not  appearing  to  give 
a  damn  atx)ut  matters  of  trade  and  the  econ- 
omy. We  had  the  3tate  Department  In  com- 
plete control  of  all  our  foreign  policy;  you 
Just  got  the  feeling  that  thoee  people 
oouldnt  care  lees  about  the  nitty  gritty  of 
our  affairs.  Now,  If  we  had  to  decide  again 
on  whether  to  put  up  a  plant  in  Taiwan  to 
produce  black-and-white  sets,  it  would  be  a 
much  more  manrlnal  decision. 

Did  labor  make  any  conceegions  to  enable 
you  to  keep  oolor  production  in  the  U.S.? 

Wbhjht.  I  dont  think  there  was  ever  any 
qruid  pro  quo.  I  will  say  that  our  unions, 
while  they've  been  tough  bargainers,  havent 
Just  shut  us  down  like  some  of  the  trans- 
portation and  construction  unions.  Some  In- 
dTistrles  have  had  to  fight  like  the  dickens 
to  put  In  automated  programs  that  increase 
efficiency.  We  havent  had  that  problem; 
knock  wood  we  never  do.  And  we  do  pay  our 
people.  Wo  have  them  on  Incentive  pay 
wherever  we  can.  If  they  can  work  at  120% 
of  efflcloncy,  they  get  at  least  30%  extra  pay. 
.Anyone  who  slows  that  line  up,  so  everyone 
starts  to  lose  efficiency  pay,  gets  pretty  un- 
popular. 

Do  you  have  any  other  incentive  programsf 
WsiGHT.  Since  the  early  Fifties  we've  had 
a  proflt-sharlng  plan  where  30%  of  ovir  pre- 
tax profits — after  0%  on  invested  capital — 
goes  Into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployees. After  30  years,  someone  who  has 
worked  here  at  an  hourly  Job  can  leave  with 
$80,000  to  JlOO.OOO  In  cash  money. 
What  percent  of  sales  are  erportsT 
WaioHT  Not  more  than  5%  overall.  One 
reason  Is  that  most  countries  absolutely  pre- 
vent us  from  shipping  our  goods  Into  that 
market.  If  we  set  up  a  factory  over  there.  It 
can  cost  three  times  as  much  to  make,  aay. 
10.000  sets  as  It  would  be  to  add  a  line  to 
one  of  our  plants  here.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  We  have  a  plant  In  Mexico,  where 
weTe  required  to  buy  components  locally. 
The  bill  for  materials — Just  the  parts.  In 
boxes— came  to  more  than  the  wholesale 
U.3.  price  for  a  finished  comparable  set. 

Aren't  there  any  advantages  to  offshore 
production? 

WaioHT  We  dont  like  to  have  production 
In  a  foreign  country  if  we  can  possibly  avoid 
It.  Well  actually  pay  a  premium  to  have  it 
here  In  the  XJ.9.  First  of  all,  when  you  build 
a  plant  abroad  to  serve  that  market,  you're 
subject  to  much  less  stable  political  situa- 
tions. Second,  you  have  the  problem  of  logis- 
tics; getting  everything  in  and  being  able  to 
handle  the  flow  of  materials  efficiently.  This 
means  duplicating  overheads  like  quality 
control  and  advanced  engineering.  Third, 
when  you're  ready  to  get  your  finished  prod- 
uct In  here,  you're  subject  to  dock  strikes  on 
the  West  Coast. 

So  if  unfair  practices  like  dumping  didn't 
exist,  you  could  keep  all  your  production  here 
in  the  U.S.? 

WmioHT.  Exactly  right.  It  would  be  a  chal- 
lenge, but  we  think  we  can  do  it. 

What  would  have  happened  if  you  hadn't 
moved  to  Taiwan? 

WaioHT.  Wa  would  have  had  to  drop  that 
end  of  the  business.  It  was  Impossible  for  us 
to  compete  under  conditions  as  they  then 
were.  Look,  from  1968  to  1971  oxir  employ- 
ment went  from  a  peak  of  around  26,000  to 
IS.OOO.  If  everything  had  kept  on  going  the 
way  it  was.  my  estimate  was  that  our  work 
force  in  this  country  would  have  shrunk  to 
around  10.000  or  12,000  by  1976.  Now  I  feel 
much  more  sanguine  that  we're  going  to 
grow.  In  fact,  we've  got  a  building  program 
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for    some    new    engineering    facilities    right 
hare  in  this  complex. 
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GETTING     TO     KNOW     THE    WILD 
BURROS    OP    DEATH    VALLEY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLAND 

at  THE  HOnSX  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  are  well  familiar 
with  my  work  during  the  92d  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  wild  horses  and  burros 
in  the  West.  Fortunately,  the  Congress 
did  approve  legislation  protecting  these 
animals  where  they  are  found  on  public 
lands. 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  discuss  the  subject  of  wild  bur- 
ros with  Ms.  Patricia  Moehlman,  a  fasci- 
nating woman  who  Is  conducting  detailed 
studies  of  the  wild  burro  in  the  Death 
Valley  National  Monument. 

The  National  Geographic  has  done  a 
story  on  Ms.  Moehlman  and  her  work 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, for  their  information  on  another 
potential  problem  faced  by  these  ani- 
mals. The  text  of  that  article  follows: 
asTTiNO  To  Know  the  Wild  Bukbos  or  Dxath 
Vaixxt 
(By  Patricia  Des  Roses  Moehlman) 

Mothering  a  four-legged  orphan  was  the 
last  thing  I  expected  to  do  when  I  began  my 
study  of  Death  Valley's  wild  burro  popula- 
tion. I  had  planned  to  keep  my  distance  from 
my  subjects,  to  affect  their  behavior  as  little 
as  possible,  and  to  protect  my  objectivity  as 
an  observer.  But,  as  far  as  Sweet  Pea  was 
concerned,  my  resolve  went  out  the  window. 

I  was  returning  to  my  study  area  In  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  after  a  trip  east 
and  8topp)ed  at  WUdrose  Ranger  Station  to 
see  if  I  had  any  mail.  My  knock  brought  Anne 
Parabee,  wife  of  Ranger  Charles  (Butch) 
Parabee.  to  the  door.  Behind  her  stood  a 
small  fuzBy  animal  with  big  ears  and  a  sign 
around  his  neck  that  said  "Merry  Christmas. 
Pattd."  He  had  the  softest  coat  I  have  ever 
touched. 

"We  rescued  him  from  a  coyote  near  the 
water  tank,"  Anne  said.  "We  couldnt  find  his 
mother,  so  we  tried  to  get  a  group  of  burros 
to  accept  him.  They  wouldn't,  so  we  brought 
him  home  and  gave  him  a  name." 

That  night,  as  I  led  Sweet  Pea  to  my  winter 
quarters  In  a  cabin  at  the  ranger  station,  I 
realised  what  a  rare  and  rewarding  com- 
panion I  had  acquired.  The  monument's 
rules  prohibit  pets  for  residents,  but  Sweet 
Pea  officially  became  a  research  animal,  and 
he  proved  invaluable  for  the  insights  he  gave 
me  Into  burro  behavior. 

Sweet  Pea  Joined  me  when  I  was  about 
halfway  through  an  18-month  study  of  the 
wild  burros  of  Death  Valley's  Panamlnt  Range 
(map,  below).  Despite  Increasing  public  at- 
tention to  the  :ate  of  these  animals.  I  dis- 
covered that  relatively  little  was  known 
about  their  behavior  and  place  in  the  life 
system. 

Our  Western  States  contain  more  than 
10,000  wild  descendants  of  those  sturdy  sym- 
bols of  the  Old  West,  the  pack  animals  of 
Spanish  padres  and  grlZEled  prospectors.  To- 
day perhaps  700  inhabit  the  southern  Pana- 
mlnt Range  on  tbe  western  flank  of  140-iulle- 


long  Death  Valley.  They  need  fear  no  predator 
of  consequence,  except  man. 

Bxnutos  paovoKX  opposino  vnrws 
Now  men  debate  whether  the  burro  fits 
into  Death  VaUey's  ecosystem.  Critics  say  n 
pollutes  water  boles  and  eats  away  veget^ 
tlon  that  holds  the  soU  and  sustains  inaecti, 
bird  life,  and  mammals  as  large  as  desm 
bighorn  sheep.  Defenders  maintain  that  bur* 
ros  are  not  numerous  enovtgh  to  cause  a|>- 
preclable  damage.  A  key  to  this  question  it 
numbers:  How  many  burros  wlU  the  land 
support? 

Hie  responsibility  for  deciding,  as  well  m 
for  devising  a  management  program,  resti 
with  the  National  Park  Service.  Its  guiding 
policy  calls  for  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  land  and  its  life-forms  as  they  wen 
before  the  white  man  came.  There  are  thost 
within  the  park  system  who  see  the  burro  u 
exotic — that  is,  non-native — and  advocat* 
total  removal  from  the  monument.  Othert 
woukl  keep  smaU  herds  in  areas  accessible  to 
tourists,  in  deference  to  the  animal's  place 
In  frontier  history. 

Another  vlewptoint — cmd  one  that  I  shart, 
based  on  my  observations — favors  a  manage- 
ment program  that  would  retain  the  burra 
at  a  level  the  area  would  comfortably  8up> 
port.  We  might  remember  that  Equua,  ths 
gentis  to  which  aU  asses,  horses,  and  zebras 
belong,  originally  evolved  on  this  continent 
and  had  a  niche  In  the  ecosystem  perhaps  u 
recently  as  8,000  years  ago. 

In  any  event,  before  the  Park  Service 
makes  a  final  decision  on  Death  VaUey's  wild 
burros,  other  Interested  Governmental  agen- 
cies and  the  public  will  have  a  chance  to 
comment,  under  procedures  set  up  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  I  hope 
my  research  will  prove  helpful  In  the  formu- 
lation of  a  humane  policy. 

My  study  area  covered  about  a  third  ot 
Death  Valley's  Emigrant  District,  a  30(V 
square-mile  section  in  the  Panamlnt  Range. 
The  region  Includes  11,049-foot  Telescope 
Peak,  highest  point  In  the  monument. 

Topographic  maps  In  hand,  I  set  out  to 
learn  the  terrain  soon  after  arriving.  I  ob- 
served burros  along  both  slopes  of  the  moua- 
tains  and  down  Into  Death  Valley  to  the  east 
and  Panamlnt  VaUey  to  the  west. 

I  idenUfled  211  biuros  In  my  area,  perhaps 
a  sixth  of  all  those  within  the  boundaries  at 
the  monument.  My  group  Included  110  adult 
males,  51  adult  females,  and  50  adolescent! 
and  foals. 

MATING    naOE    Tt7«NS    JACK    JEAIOUS 

The  eight-square-mlle  tract  of  high  desert 
called  WUdrose  Basin  provided  my  best  ob- 
servation area.  There,  abundimt  plants  and 
water  attracted  the  burros  In  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  Learning  to  recognize  moat 
individuals,  I  assigned  each  a  number  and 
name — until  I  ran  out  of  names. 

One  was  Brown  Stud,  a  small  hairy  animal 
that  dominated  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile  d 
territory.  He  permitted  other  males  to  cro« 
on.  their  way  to  water,  and  even  to  mingle 
with  females  there.  But  If  a  Jenny  came  Into 
heat.  Brown  Stud  becomes  inhospitable.  An 
intruding  male  had  only  to  approach  the  fe- 
male, and  Brown  Stud  would  lay  back  hit 
ears  and  stand  ready  for  combat.  This  threat- 
ening gesture  usually  discouraged  the  male. 
When  It  didn't,  a  fight  erupted. 

Braying,  grunting,  and  growling,  two  bur- 
ros in  combat  create  pandemonium  In  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Peet  poimd  the  ground.  Teeth 
flash  fiercely.  But  I  noted  that  there's  al- 
ways more  bluff  than  blows,  more  braying 
thaii  blood. 

In  late  May  I  moved  from  the  cabin  to  » 
clearing  on  Plfion  Mesa,  about  five  miles  to 
clearing  on  Plfton  Mesa,  about  five  milei 
southeast  of  the  WUdrose  Ranger  Station. 
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nom  this  6.600-foot  height,  I  could  look  west 
foois  the  Argus  Range  and  far.  far  away  to 
the  snow-topped  Sierra  Nevada^a  cooling 
gjgHt  during  the  hot  months.  For  shelter  and 
jleep  I  had  a  tent. 

Burros  sleep  and  browse  with  apparent  in- 
difference to  rain  and  snow,  thunder  and 
Ugbtning— and  most  of  all  to  summer's 
nercUessly  hot  sunshine. 

In  winter,  snow  sometlnoes  blankets  the 
mountains  down  to  about  6,000  feet.  Though 
It  snowed  at  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  where  I  spent 
much  of  the  winter,  the  fiakes  rarely  re- 
mained long  on  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  the 
cold  often  numbed  my  glove-clad  fingers 
and  night  temperatiires  In  the  atys  were 
common. 

In  summer,  when  the  temperature  crept 
into  the  90's — and  that  was  some  30  degrees 
oo<Her  than  the  floor  of  Death  Valley— I 
donned  a  lightweight  shirt,  shorts,  sandaU. 
and  floppy  cotton  hat.  I  carried  a  canteen 
everywhere,  and  sometimes  emptied  it  over 
my  bead  to  avert  a  sun -Induced  headache. 

My  faculty  adviser.  Dr.  John  T.  Emlen  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin's  Department  of 
Zoology,  arrived  in  June  to  see  how  my  proj- 
ect was  progressing.  We  set  up  our  tents  in 
the  Wlldroee  Campground  and  made  dally 
treks  into  burro  areas.  Dr.  Emlen's  powers  of 
observation,  developed  by  years  of  expe- 
rience, soon  proved  useful. 

One  morning,  as  we  watched  several  burros 
that  were  browsing  sporadically,  Dr.  Emlen 
pointed  out  something  I  had  missed.  One 
burro  seemed  to  find  a  single  plant  engross- 
ing. His  nose  remained  deep  In  the  tufts. 
Finally  the  burro  moved  away,  and  Dr. 
Emlen  and  I  examined  the  plant,  a  barrel 
cactus.  The  tough,  sharp  spines  (opposite) 
that  dlacoiurage  most  browsers  had  been 
neatly  plucked  out,  and  the  inside  pulp  eaten. 
A  human  would  need  pliers  to  remove  those 
spines,  but  not  a  burro.  Wild  burros  find 
sustenance  In  some  of  E>eath  Valley's  prick- 
liest plants,  prlmarUy  spiny  hopsage,  desert- 
thorn,  bVackbrush,  and  horse  brush. 

BUmO   NO   HKLP  IN  THB  KTTCHXN 

Sweet  Pea  started  on  a  less  thorny  diet.  I 
bottle-fed  him  on  a  milk  substitute.  It  was 
always  an  accomplishment  to  get  it  mixed 
and  into  the  bottle  without  mishap  a»  he 
nudged  my  hands  impatiently.  My  plana  to 
have  him  spend  his  nights  outside  were 
reversed  when  coyotes  began  to  draw  near 
the  ranger  station  after  sunset.  Soon  he  was 
the  nightly  occupant  of  the  cabin's  spare 
room. 

Once  a  week  I  stood  on  a  scale  with  Sweet 
Pea  in  my  arms,  his  spindly  legs  kicking  the 
air.  Deducting  my  weight.  I  determined  his. 
In  only  three  months  he  weighed  a  hefty  88 
pounds.  That  was  the  last  time  I  lifted  him. 
At  about  four  years  of  age.  he  will  reach 
full  growth,  perhaps  400  poimds  and  11  or  12 
hands— 44  to  48  Inches— at  the  withers. 

Sweet  Pea  readUy  accepted  me  as  his  new 
mother.  When  Anne  Parabee  and  I  took  him 
for  a  stroU,  he  trotted  between  us.  kicking 
out  to  discourage  Anne  from  walking  too 
near  me.  A  foal  acts  the  same  toward  an 
older  sibling  when  walking  with  its  mother. 

In  the  loose  social  organization  of  burroe, 
the  only  stable  unit  consists  of  a  mother 
and  her  offspring.  Similar  behavior  Is  found 
among  African  chimps,  I  had  learned  whUe 
assisting  Dr.  Jane  van  Lawick-OoodaU  at 
Tanzania's  Oombe  Stream  cblmpansee  re- 
search station  in  1967. 

With  a  12-month  gestation  period,  a  ma- 
ture female  burro  can  drop  a  foal — and  occa- 
sionally twins — every  year.  She  may  come 
into  heat  again  within  six  or  nine  days  of 
giving  birth,  althovigh  my  observations 
showed  that  only  6  of  the  51  Jennies  had  two 
foals  within  a  two-year  period. 
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StlU,  if  the  life-span  of  wild  burroe  ap- 
proaches that  of  domestic  donkeys — about  26 
years — the  animals  have  a  potentially  high 
rate  of  multiplying,  and  this  has  raised 
the  specter  of  burro  population  explosions. 

Among  the  females  I  observed,  however, 
only  about  30  percent  had  new  foals.  Atiult 
malee.  apparently  because  of  dispersal  to 
other  areas,  decreased  by  46  percent,  and  the 
total  population  declined  from  211  to  201.  Of 
course  my  study  was  limited  In  territory.  A 
comprehensive  Investigation  of  population 
growth  and  dispersal  patterns  Is  needed  to 
determine  the  anlmaU'  long-range  impact 
on  the  whole  area. 

One  evening  in  early  summer,  the  season 
when  most  foals  are  bom,  I  was  invited  to 
dine  with  Ranger  Earle  Curran  and  his  wife 
Rachel  at  Emigrant  Ranger  Station.  They 
asked  about  new  foals. 

"I've  counted  six.  Including  a  brown-and- 
whlte  female  paint,"  I  replied.  "That  makes 
four  spotted  burroe  In  this  district. 

ICOTHXR  WANTS  NO  VTSTTORS 

The  mother  of  the  paint  was  Boldface,  a 
brown  burro  with  a  white  stripe  down  bar 
noee  (below) .  Although  normally  tolerant  of 
my  presence.  Boldface  would  not  let  me  come 
too  close  for  the  first  five  days,  and  I  had  to 
do  my  watching  tlirough  a  telescope.  If  I  got 
within  60  yards  of  her  foal,  she  gave  a  warn- 
ing snort  and  trotted  off.  with  her  baby  fol- 
lowing close  behind. 

The  foal  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  lying 
down  or  sleeping,  but  at  intervals  at  IB  to  20 
minutes  she  would  walk  up  to  Boldface  to 
nurse.  After  five  days  Boldface  refused  to 
allow  her  offspring  to  nurse  that  often,  and 
the  little  burro  began  eating  spiny  plantt. 

Apart  from  eating  and  sleeping,  burros 
spend  time  grooming  themselves  and  each 
other.  Standing  parallel  to  a  grooming  part- 
ner, a  burro  will  \ise  Its  teeth  as  a  back 
scratcher,  while  the  partner  reciprocatee. 
Often  the  malee  Jxist  stand  and  bray  in 
response  to  vocal  blasts  from  burroe  miles 
sway. 

Both  young  and  old  alternately  sleep  and 
browse  around  the  clock.  Older  animals  sleep 
on  their  feet,  but  may  He  down  In  winter 
months  to  keep  warm.  Poals  sleep  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  rest  by  leaning — eyes 
closed,  head  down,  ears  drooping — against 
their  mothers. 

When  my  fleldwork  neared  an  end,  I  faced 
the  question  of  Sweet  Pea's  future.  Burro  so- 
cial organization  being  so  fiuid.  I  knew  that 
Sweet  Pea  probably  oould  Join  a  bachelor  or 
nursery  group.  One  female,  I  noticed,  had 
three  or  four  yearlings  in  tow.  I  was  con- 
cerned, however,  about  the  poselbUlty  of  a 
burro  reduction  program,  and  decided  that 
Sweet  Pea  would  be  safer  near  my  parents' 
home  in  Texas. 

About  then,  the  dreaded  Venezuelan 
equine  encephaUtls  virus  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  had  killed  thousands  of  horses 
and  donkeys  as  It  spread  northward.  Before 
moving  Sweet  Pea  to  Texas,  I  made  a  300- 
mUe  rovuad  trip  to  a  clinic  near  Los  Angeles 
to  have  him  vaccinated.  Sweet  Pea  now 
grazes  peacefully  near  Austin  on  a  grassy 
425-acre  plain  he  shares  with  two  horses. 

At  this  stage  in  my  research.  I  see  no  ecolo- 
gical b««ls  for  elimination  of  Death  Valley's 
burroe.  Contrary  to  widely  held  belief,  the 
burros.  I  observed  did  not  strip  the  land.  foiU 
water  holes,  or  endanger  other  animals. 

Although  heavy  browsing  occurred  within 
a  mUe  of  water,  my  first  appraisal  of  vege- 
tation daU  Indicates  that  plants  on  which 
tnirros  feed  do  not  suffer  severely. 

I  noted  that  burroe,  rather  than  frighten- 
ing other  animals  away,  share  the  watering 
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ana  with  smajl  rodents  and  birds.  I  do  not 
deny  that  bighorn  sheep  might  be  affected 
by  burro  overpopulation,  but  to  oondecnn 
the  burro  Is  to  oversimplify  a  complex  ques- 
tion, one  that  involve*  such  things  as  cli- 
matic cycles  anU  human  populatl**  pres- 
sures. What  we  need  is  a  program  of  burro 
management  based  upon  systematic  factual 
knowledge  of  the  animals'  role  in  the  an- 
vironment,  so  that  we  can  say  with  oertainty 
at  Jvist  what  point  burro  ntunbers  start 
to  take  a  toU. 

SWXET   VtA.    PBOICFTS    SWTKT    MTMOHM 

I  am  in  Texas  now.  analyzing  my  findings, 
and  I  vl*t  Sweet  Pea  whenever  I  can  WaUJii- 
ing  him  trot  in  the  tMd.  I  reoaU  the  sigbu 
and  sounds  I  retnember  best  of  Death  Valley: 
the  humor  and  !urry  charm  of  the  long-eared 
foals  the  flerceneee  and  bluff  of  the  adult 
males,  the  gentle,  no-nonaense  attitude  of 
the  proud  Jenniee.  How  much  longer,  I  won- 
der.  wUl  Deam  Valley's  burroe  enjoy  their 
free-ranging  state?  How  long  will  others  be 
able  to  see  them  as  I  have? 

For  many,  many  years.  I  hope. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  McMILLAN 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  raaaax 

IN  THE  HOTTBE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBB 

Friiav.  October  13.  1972 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
nearly  25  vears  in  Congress.  I  have  made 
many  friendships  which  I  shaU  long 
cherish.  A  number  of  my  closest  asso- 
ciates during  these  years  will,  like  my- 
self, be  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

One  of  these  is  our  good  friend  Repre- 
sentative John  McMulan,  with  whom  I 
have  been  closely  associated  during  my 
entire  service  In  the  House.  JonimY  and 
I  have  worked  together  closely  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  Raybum 
House  Office  BuUdlng.  our  oCBces  have 
been  side  by  side. 

Congressman  McMill&w  Is  a  "southern 
gentleman"  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term  and  typifies  all  of  the  good  quaUtles 
of  a  true  pubUc  servant.  He  has  ably 
served  the  people  of  his  district  and  has 
contributed  Immeasurabb'  to  the  devel- 
opment of  much  legislation  before  this 
body  during  the  17  terms  in  which  he  has 
served.  Jommv  came  to  the  House  on 
January  3.  1939,  and  Is  one  of  our  most 
highly  respected  and  well-llked  Mem- 
bers. As  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  he  has  served  with  distinction 
and  has  taken  a  real  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  sec- 
ond ranking  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  he  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  legislation  of 
concern  not  only  to  ruraJ  America  but  to 
the  Nation's  consumers  In  the  cities  as 

well. 

I  highly  commend  him  on  his  long  and 
faithful  service  and  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  to  come.  Whatever  he  undertakes, 
he  will  do  with  distinction  and  wherever 
he  goes,  he  will  be  respected  for  his 
integrity  and  devotion  to  duty. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OP  WISCONSIN— XXVI 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WI8COKSIK 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

WedTiesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin on  my  voting  Euid  attendance 
record  for  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  continues 
a  service  I  began  in  the  first  session  of 
the  80th  Congress.  This  Is  the  28th  and — 
since  I  will  be  retiring  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  this  year — the  final  report  of 
my  voting  and  attendance  record. 

These  26  reports  show  how  I  voted  on 
4,221  questions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Based  on  quorum  calls  and 


I 
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record  votes,  they  also  show  an  overall 
attendance  record  of  92.2  percent. 

The  purpose  of  these  reports  is  to  col- 
lect in  one  place  and  in  concise  form,  in- 
formation that  is  burled  in  thousands  of 
pages,  and  millions  of  words,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  Is  impossible  to 
make  an  accurate  check  on  how  a  Con- 
gressman "oted  on  all  of  the  issues  from 
such  an  oCQclal  source  without  hundreds 
of  hours  of  painstaking  research  and 
considerable  knowledge  of  legislation  and 
congressional  parliamentary  rules. 

I,  therefore,  began  these  reports  in 
1947  because  I  did  not  believe  my  con- 
stituents should  be  deprived,  through 
the  sheer  dlfHculty  of  getting  the  facts,  of 
an  easy-to-read,  complete  record  of  my 
votes.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  responsibility 
to  provide  that  reoord. 

The  reoord  which  follows  includes  all 
the  rollcall  and  recorded  teller  votes 
in  the  1972  session.  In  addition  to  the 
votes  shown  in  this  report,  there  were 
133  quonmi  calls  in  the  House  which  are 
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omitted  to  conserve  space.  lUs  accounta 
for  the  nonconsecutlve  roll  numbers.  I 
was  present  for  HI  quonmi  calls  and  I 
was  absent  for  22  quorum  calls. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report  art 
for  purposes  of  identiflcation  only.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  el£Ux>rate  upon  the 
issues  involved.  This  caution  is  given  be- 
cause the  descriptions  used  are  often 
taken  from  the  titles  of  the  bills,  which, 
unfortunately,  do  not  always  reflect  the 
nature  or  true  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Upon  request,  I  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish more  complete  information  on  any 
bill  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

I  hope  that  these  reports  over  the  years 
have  been  useful  to  my  constituents  in 
evaluating  my  stewardship.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Wisconsin  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  past  28  years. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


No. 


Oat* 
1972 


Maawra,  quwHon,  and  result 


Vota 


ian. 

27 

Jan. 

31 

IF*. 

Fab. 

Fab. 

Fab. 
Fab. 

H.R.  g7S7.  providing  ttut  tiM  tarntones  of  Guam  and  tha  Viriin  Islands  shall  aacb  ba  raprasantad  In  Coflfraas  by  a  Oaitgita  to  tha  Housa  of  Raprasantativas: 

2    Jao.   18    »^  On  passaga  'Passad.  232  to  104) 

S.  382.  proflMttng  rair  practices  in  tti*  conduct  of  elactlon  campatgiu  tor  Fadaral  politKil  ofBcat: 

4  Jm.   19  J        On  agraaing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to,  334  to  20) 

H.  R*3.  765.  providing  for  consideratian  of  conference  report  on  S.  2819: 

5  Ja«.   25  On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  247  to  123) — 

S.  2819,  luthofijing  'oreign  assistance  tor  fiscal  1J72; 

8    Jan.   25  On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  204  to  179) 

H.R.  6967,  estaUisHing  the  Sawtooth  National  Racraatiofl  Area  In  Idaho: 

8    Jan.   26  On  passac*  (Passed,  369  to  9) 

H.R.  8085,  juttionzing  maiimum  age  limits  for  appomtmanb  to  certain  Fadaral  |abs; 

On  passage.  (Re)ectad.  81  to  249) - 

H.R.  10Q86.  providing  for  increases  in  appropriation  catlings  and  boundary  cbangaa  in  certaia  units  of  tha  National  Park  Systam: 

On  passage  (Passed.  303  to  2) „ 

H.  Res.  7S6.  providing  for  consideration  of  S.  2010: 

On  agrewntto  resotution.  (Agread  to,  335  t*30) - 

S.  748.  authorizing  U.S.  contrilwtions  to  tha  Fund  for  Spadal  Oparatioas  of  tha  Intar-Aroahcan  Dairalopmant  Bank: 

On  passag*.  (Passed .  285  to  102) 

S.  749,  authorizinf  U.S.  contributions  to  tha  Special  Funds  of  tha  Asian  Davelopmant  Bank: 

On  passage.  (Passed  256  to  132) - 

S.  2010  authormng  paying  installments  of  U.S.  share  of  tha  3d  raalenishment  of  the  I ntarnational  Development  Association  funds: 

On  amendment  reducing  U.S.  contnbutkMi  from  proposed  $960,000,000  to  $480,000,000.  (Record  Taller  Vote),  (Rajactad,  165  to  191) 

On  passage  (Passed.  208  to  165) - 

H.R.  7987.  providing  *or  trie  striking  of  madals  In  commemoration  of  tha  bicantanniai  of  tha  Amaricaa  Ratrdutioo: 

IS    Fab.     2  On  passage  (Passed.  388  to  1) - 

aR.  1139*.  creating  additional  Federal  district  ludgaships:  __       ..,„,,.,,.        j.    ,,,.    ,,« 

20    Feb.    2  On  amendment  providing  for  1  additional  riistrict  judgeship  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Agreed  to,  217  to  168) 

H.R.  12089,  establishing  a  Speaal  Action  OUce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  with  the  purpose  of  coordinating  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  programs: 

On  amendment  eiempting  Veterans'  Administ/ations  drug  programs  from  above  authority.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Reiacted,  174to  196) 

On  passage  (Passed,  380  to  0) 

S.  1857,  BKpandini  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  328  to  36) 

S.  1163,  iuthoriiing  grants  to  States  to  esUDIisti  food  programs  tat  tka  aldarly: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  350  to  23). 

H.R.  7088,  establishing  tha  Tinicum  Environmental  Center  in  Pennsylvania: 

On  motKHi  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  361  to  8) 

H.R.  12186,  increasing  penalties  tor  violations  ol  the  Bald  Eagia  Protection  Act: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  352  to  7) . 

H.R.  12741.  extending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Controf  Act  through  June  30, 1972: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  339  to  7) 

H.  Res.  164,  establisnmg  a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Humaa  Vatuaa,  and  Damocratic  Institutions: 

33    Fab.     8  On  agreeing  to  resoiution.  (Reiected.  168  to  216) 

H.R.  10243.  esUblishing  an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  tfaa  Cwfraas: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  256  to  118) - 

H.R.  12910.  providing  tor  a  temporary  increase  in  tha  public  dabt  liaut: 

On  passage.  (Passed.  247  to  147).. 

H.  Res.  796,  providing  tor  consideration  of  H.  J.  Res.  1025: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  203  to  170) - ;.VL 

H.  J.  Ras.  1025,  providing  that  the  West  Coast  dock  strike  ba  immediataly  ended  and  contract  disputa  be  sattM  by  compulsory  arbitration: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  214  to  139).  - -- - - - 

H  R  12350  authorizing  J5.3  billion  for  a  2-year  extension  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  and  creating  independent  Legal  Services  Program: 

On  sutnUtajta  amendment  authorizing  $4,168,000,000  fcr  a  straight  two-year  extension  of  present  OEO  programs.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Rejected,  159  to  206X.. 

On  passage.  (Passed.  234  to  127) 

H.R.  12931,  establishing  a  program  to  improve  the  economy  and  Ihring  conditions  In  rural  areas:  „  ......  j  ,.«  .-  «ix 

On  amendment  forbidding  pollution  abatemant  grants  to  profit- makiof  ocganintiona  or  indiMiIaalt.  CRacoca  Tallaf  VataX  (Rajactad,  150  to  224) 

H.R.  12067,  appropriating  funds  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1972: 

On  agraatng  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to.  213  to  167) -„----/.-,-j,"--r:i- v--j---Vi"j"rj-j-il,»"-'i:"U 

On  motion  to  concur  m  Senate  amendments  allowing  the  Pratidaflt  ta  waive  a  provision  of  tha  biit  pibhiMting  aid  to  Ecuador  if  ha  decldad  that  such  aid  was 
important  to  U  3.  national  interests,  (Agreed  to,  230  to  138). 
H.R.  11021,  providing  tor  controls  over  emission  ol  no<se  detrimental  to  tha  human  environmant: 

On  pasiaga.  (Passed.  356  to  32) 

H.  Res.  849,  providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security: 

0»  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  303  to  102) - 

H.  Res.  347,  providing  funds  'or  the  Committee  an  Educatioii  and  Labor: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  319  to  78) - - 

H.R.  113M,  authorizing  )315.2  midiofl  tor  high-speed  ground  transportatton  research  and  devetopmant: 
60    Mar.    2  On  passage.  (Passed,  381  to  14).. 

'  Ab»«it,  if  present  would  have  voted  "yaa."  '  Abaant,  if  present  would  have  votad  "nay." 


23 
24 

26 

27 

28 

2S 
30 


34 

37 


Fab. 
Fab. 

Feb. 

Fab. 

Fab. 

Fab. 

Fab. 


Fab. 
Fab. 


8 


39  Feb.    9 

40  Fab.    9 


45 
46 

Feb. 
Feb. 

17 
17 

4S 

Fab. 

23 

51 
52 

Fab. 
Fab. 

24 
24 

55 

Fab. 

29 

57 

Mar. 

1 

58 

Mar. 

1 

Ym. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Nay. 

Yaa. 

Nay. 

Ym. 

Not  voting.! 

Notvating,! 

Notvotinti 

Not  voting.' 
Not  voting.' 

Nat  voting.! 

Not  voting.> 

Not  voting.' 
Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Nctvetint.' 

Not  voting.' 

Nat  voting.' 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 
Nay. 

Nat  voting.' 

Not  voting' 
Not  voting.' 

Ym. 
Yaa. 
Yaa. 
Yaa. 
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Roll 
NO. 


Data 
1972 


Measure,  question,  and  rault 


62  Mar.    6 

63  Mar.    6 


65 
66 


Mar. 
Mar. 


67    Mar.    8 
6S   Mar.   8 


70 
72 


Marj:'9 
Mar.  13 


73    Mar.  14 

76  Mar.  15 

77  Mar.  15 


Mar.  U 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  20 


81  Mar.  20 

82  Mar.  20 
84  Mar.  21 
87  Mar.  22 
89  Mar.  23 


92 
93 
94 


Mar.  28 
Mar.  28 
Mar.  28 


H  R  2589,  requinng  questions  ol  race  and  occupation  to  ba  answered  on  qualification  forms  for  prospective  Fadaraliurors  for  aid  In  anforeamant  of  noadUcrlmina- 
'ti'on  in  Federal  Jury  selaction:  ,~     ^  on,    «s 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Pasaad,  3S8  to  0) 

S.  659,  Omnibus  Education  Amendments  of  1972:  .      „  ,.      ,  w  ^ ..  /o^.^^  iioi«  »m\ 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to  insist  on  House-passed  antibusing  amendments  (Re|arta«,  lis  to  ifV) _ 

On  motion  to  instruct  conferee*  to  insist  on  House-passed  antibusing  amendments.  (Agreed  to,  272  to  140) — 

H.R.  1746,  providing  enforcameet  powers  for  tha  Equal  Employmant  Opportunities  Enforcamaot  Comimsaloo: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  (Agreed  to,  303  to  110) -.- -__.- -- — - 

H.R.  11624,  authorizing  additional  funds  for  Transpo  (72),  an  international  transportation  exposition: 

H.R.  104§0*es?iblishlng  a  Marina  Mamma i Commission  andTniposing  i"S-yMr  tnoratorium  on  most  killings  of  marina  mammaJa:  ^ 

HR°24^1o'^r?vidinnf^a't^prionnconsisteVt^"tatements"byw^^^^^ 

On  passage.  (Passad,  292  to  32) ,......—...-. - 

H.J.  Res.  1097,  making  certain  urgent  supplemanUry  appropriations  for  fiscal  1972. 

On  passage.  (Passed,  364  to  16)- -..- —  .....---— — - 

H.R.  12910,  providing  for  a  temporary  increase  in  tha  public  debt  limit: 

Onagreeingtoconferencereport.  (Agreed  to.  238  to  150) :r--r,-T----|-o"".-.Li  ii'.L;.:j;r"«;;j.;;;ii;.7iii'rii\" 

H  R  11417,  providing  additional  $170,000,000  for  financial  assistance  to  tha  Natioaal  Railroad  P»*«^W' '^'P«"^*"<*'*,'5L';«,»„.^  /b«»„i  T.iUr  Vela) 
On  amandment  providing  that  salaries  in  excess  of  $60,000  could  be  paid  to  officers  only  out  of  unlMy  nat  profits  of  tha  eorporatioa.  (Raeerd  TaHar  Vala), 
(Agreed  to,  235  to  136) -- ril!lllllllllli;;i 

S  2a97",MSbf*nmTa's1)«!alActioVd(fi"ci'f'oVb^^  

On' agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  366  to  0) r --.---,.- ;-.■, L:,rv:^^. 

H  R  8395  expanding  and  extending  for  3  years  programs  to  rehabilitita  the  physically,  mantally  or  soctaUy  dBaWed. 

Institute  lor  the  Unification  of  Private  Law: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  315  to  18) -,--;:::  ;:vr'rrT:;V'::'i:;::;r 

H.R.  4174,  aUowing  States  split  by  time  zone  boundaries  to  exempt  part  of  their  Stataa  from  dayhgnt  saving  una. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  333  to  7).  - 

H.R.  13120.  providing  for  a  modification  in  the  par  value  ol  the  dollat: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  343  to  43) --- — - — .— - 

H  R  13592,  establishing  a  national  program  to  fight  sickle  cell  anemia: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  392  to  0). .......—..-.- 

H  R  13955  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  passage  (Passed,  363  to  9) .........--.- ...-.—... - ~ - 

H  R  11896  authorizing  J24,60O,O0C,0OO  for  a  comprehensive  water  pollution  control  program  u...  ^ /d.i_.,^   iin  .-  9m\ 

On  amendmen   rj!,u,/,ng  indurtry  by  1981  to  us.  the  'best  svailable^waste  treatment  t«hno(^.  (Ra^^^^^  »<«  2«) 

On  amendmeot  requiring  environmental  impact  statements  for  all  activities  covered  by  bill.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  («•)«***•  l"'o^>-----";^:;--^- 

On  amendment  deleting  provisions  requiring  industrial  users  of  municipal  treatmenl^works  to  pay,  in  '^ildifion  t?"!"/ ".•'A^^'"  •""""•"•"'^  operation  aad 


95  Mar.  28 

97  Mar.  29 

98  Mar.  29 

99  Mar.  29 


expansion  of  the  plant,  a  portion  of  the  in_iti>l  (federally  funded)  capitajcost^  (R«J5jd_Tellej^Vot|)^(Re)Kted^,  MJo^^^ 


On 


On"Clem  a;'o:rg\h\''EnvTronm;;.l  Plotri^u^  Je^.;  and  v-eto  a  S«ie  .ffi..nt  discharge  permiL  and  for  other  purposas. 

n  aSmlnt'to''c'hSnie^'lie''b^^s'3"  M  authorization  of  $18,400,000,000  for  waste  treatment  grants  to  annual  congressional  authoruabon  on  a  1- 

On^'ame'ndmrt  feq:tri?g''pub1ic'helnng!Vn  fn'v'JsCionVof^.mpl^oyee  firing,  or  layoffs  resulting  from  pollutio.  standards.  (Record  T*"*'  V«.).  (Agraad  to. 
On"amMdmentdirKtinrE>A  to  enMLraiiregibnii  resource  mana^^^^ 


100 
101 

Mar.  29 
Mar.  29 

103 

Apr.  11 

104 

Apr.  11 

105 

Apr.  11 

106 

Apr.  12 

198 

Apr.  17 

109 

Apr.  17 

112 

Apr.  18 

114 

Apr.  19 

Its 

Apr.  19 

116 

m 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  20 

121 

Apr.  25 

123 

Apr.  26 

124 

Apr.  26 

127 
128 
129 

Apr.  27 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  27 

130 

May  1 

131 

May  1 

132 

May  1 

133 

May  1 

134 

May  3 

13S 

May  3 

136 

May  4 

138 

May  8 

139 

May  9 

140 

May  9 

>Ab«aMt, 

waste  treatment  management  programs,  (Record  teller  vote).  (Agreed  to. 251  to  130) ... i---- ------  VBi;:,vri4,v;;i;'i"-?iVr;id'to  210  to  173) 

rights  of  States  to  prohibit  the  discharge  of  all  sewage  from  vessels  in  State  waters.  (Record  taHar  vole).  (Agraaa  n,  ^luio  i/j).. 

On  passage.  (Passed,  380  to  14) 


On  amendment  preserving  ttie  rights  of  States  to  prohibit 
H.R.  9^*^MdiS  M^^hVnVMarin,  Ait;^^ 


On  passage.  (Passed,  374  to  0) - 

H.R.  13324,  authorizing  $555,800,000  for  Maritime  AdministraUon  programs  for  fiscal  1973: 

H.R.  iSlWjiuUiori^ng  $141,800,000  for  vaMi'andaircraftprKuramant  and  eonstrucboii  ol  faciUtiaa  for  tba  Coa^  Guafd: 

H.R.  °3336!a'u*thonz!^'$22,000°00d  for  "uiiAmsCoiitiisland  DiWrnlaw'ailtAgaiKy  actiw^^^  in  fi'wi  i«3  aid  iW4l 

H  Co°"  KT  ffiing"me%"  ^oVCongfess  thatlhePresid^ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  285  to  IS) - — — 

H.R.  45,  establishing  an  Institute  for  Continuins  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice: 

On  motion  to  recommit  (Failed,  133  to  252) vyy^V'U " ~ " 

10488,  authorizing  construction,  maintenance,  financing,  etc.,  of  Federal  BMildings:  r-it^^..^.  u.„.  AiiiiM.ii.  rBemrd  TalUr  Vota)  (Acraad 

On  amendment  requiring  a  fair  market  value  payment  to  Postal  Service  should  New  York  City  take  ever  Marian  Annas  site.  (Record  lauar  vota^,  (Agraaa 

to,  196  to  170). 

On  passage.  (Passed,  331  to  40) iv  •"M;""»I"""«L"'ilL;rim4"."" — — ■-— 

14070  authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  tor  fiscM  IB«. 

On  procedural  motion  to  begin  consideration  of  bill  on  floor.  (Agreed  to,  350  to  2) -— - - 

On  passage.  (Passed,  277  to  60).  -.  -      ,-v-^  •,,■„— 

H.R.  14108,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Nstranal  Scienca  Foundation  for  fiscal  1973:  

H.Re°s%WrVtmgThlpr«idenl\"ndtheSecreta"7  0f"0efin«tof  "' 

On  motion  to  table  the  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  270  to  113)..- --"- * 

H.R.  14582,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1972: 

H.R.?22o"fn?reismf?hij  GMemm\^ntVshari  of  Fediral  wVkVri' V^^^^^ 

On  amendment  including  U.S.  Postal  Service  employees  in  the  bill  (Record  Teller  Vote)  (Agread  to  197  to  'i£^-„v  Yv„,v^--iji-ti-2ij\ 

On  amendment  to  reduce  ttie  proposed  Federal  Government's  contribution  to  a  straight  50  percent  (Record  TaMer  Vota),  (Reiaetaa,  1«  to  ii9} 

S.27°raSziK'^Arto™VGeLal  to  provide  care  for '^^^^^^^  

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passad,  325  to  0)..   - - "" 

H.R.  12652.  extending  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  6  years: 


H.R, 


H.R. 


Yaa. 
Yaa. 
No- 

YM. 

rm. 

YM. 

Yaa. 

IMvoUng.' 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Nay. 
Yaa. 

YM. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yar 

YM. 

Yat. 

Vm. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

YM. 
Nay. 
Yaa. 

Nay. 

Yaa. 
Yaa. 
Yea. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yat. 

Yaa. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yaa. 


On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  264  to  66) 
H.R.  9676,  conveying  certain  US.  lands  to  Tennessee  for  use  by  University  ol  Tennessee 


On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  319  to  9). 
H.R.  13334,  estabhstimg  and  fixing  compensation  for  certain  positions  in  the  Treasury  Dapartment: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passad,  271  to  56) . ■;- r''rr"ir'-'ii"ViM77iT'""rirrn"r.ViiliiVnfM"M"t"- 

H.R.  13591 ,  changing  the  name  of  the  National  Instltutaof  Arthritis  and  M^abolic  Oisaasas  to  the  Natiooal  Institute  of  Arthntis.MataboUam,  and  WiaaUvaPiiaaaaa. 

On  passage.  (Passed,  358  to  10) -■ ;-2        -"z    .  ^-    l:^ii: 

H.R.  13089,  providing  for  acceleration  of  trea  planting  programs  on  national  forest  lands  in  need  ol  retorastauon. 

On  passage.  (Passed,  371  to  5). r---,--  —  --.-"•.:.":.■"""  VViTtV." '" 

HJ  Res  1174  making  appropriations  for  special  payments  to  international  finaiioalmsMutioiis  tor  J9/Z. 

On  passage.  (Passed,  291  to  62) 

H  R  14718  providing  a  subsidy  to  a  private  bus  company  in  tha  District  of  Columbu: 

On  passage.  (Failed,  50  to  270) ---- 

H.J.  Res.  55,  authorizing  erection  of  a  memoriat  to  the  U.S.  Navy  Saabaaa: 

H.R.438rauth^izin^stablishr^ent"ofaVystimiiiwni"ngtha"er«atYona'i^ 

On  passage.  (Passed,  357  to  9).. 

if  present  would  have  voted  "yea."  »  *l»«nt.  If  praaant  would  have  voted  "nay." 


Yta. 
Yaa. 

Yta. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Nay. 
Yaa. 
Nay. 

Yaa. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Yaa. 
.  NotvoUiw.' 
.  Yta. 
.Yaa. 
.MVL 
.  Yat. 
.  Yaa. 
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RoU 
No. 


Oat* 
1972 


MMSurt,  qu«ttion,  and  rtwit 


Vott 


141 

May   10 

142 

M«y  10 

143 

144 

May   11 
May  11 

145 

May  11 

146 

May  11 

147 

May  11 

14S 
149 

May  a 
May   11 

151 

May  15 

ISZ 

May  15 

155 
156 

May  17 
May  17 

157 

May  17 

159 

May   18 

:60 

161 
'.62 
163 

May   18 
May   18 
May   18 
May  18 

164 

May  18 

166 

May  22 

167 

May  22 

169 

May  23 

170 

May  24 

171 

May  24 

173 

May  30 

177 

Juna    1 

178 

JUM     1 

179 

Juna    1 

180 

Juna    1 

181 
182 

Juna    1 
Juna    1 

183 

Juna    1 

185 

Juna    5 

186 

Jina    5 

187 

Juna    5 

188 

Juna    5 

189 

Juna    5 

192 

Juna    7 

193 

Juna    7 

195 

Juna    8 

196 

Juna  12 

197 

JUMl2 

19t 

JUMl2 

200 

Juna  13 

201 
203 
204 

Juna  14 
Juna  14 
Juna  15 

205 
206 
207 
208 

Juna  15 
Juna  15 
Juna  15 
Juna  15 

210 

JUR«19 

211 

Juna  19 

214 

Juna  21 

219 
220 

Juna  22 
Juna  22 

H  R  9212.  extamjini  Federal  responsibility  for  payment  of  black-lung  banafits  and  broadaning  eligibility: 

On  agreeing  to  cooterencereoort.(Agraad  to,  27510  122) ,., ..„.„.....  Nay. 

H.  Rw.  968,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7130,  extending  covaraga  and  incraaaing  tha  Federal  mininium  wagatoUanho«r;and  for  cootKlarationoftna 
Erlenborn  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill  providing  no  new  coverage: 

On  agreainj  to  resolution  (Agreed  to,  33*  to  57) "I- 

S.  659.  Omnibus  Education  Amendments  of  1972;  ,,  ..  ^  ,„      »„.  „ 

On  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  instruct  the  confaiaas  to  Iniiit  on  tita  House  antibueing  amandmants.  (fnMd,  126  to  273) Nty. 

On  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  insist  or  the  House  antlbusing  amendments.  (Agreed  to,  275  to  124) Vat. 

H.R.  7130  siteoding  coverase  and  increasing  the  FedflfSl  minimum  wage:  ^      ,.       .    ^  j 

On  amendment  to  the  Irlanborn  substitute  pioviding  (instead  of  an  immediate  increase  to  $2  an  hour)  a  two-step  Incraaiato  $2  an  hour  fof  Hiosa  covered 
prior  to  1966  law  and  a  threa-step  iitcraasa  to  $2  an  hour  for  thoaa  covered  by  1966  law.  (Record  Taller  Vote),  (Agreed  to,  216  to  187) Yea. 

On  amendment  to  the  Erlenborn  substitute  containing  special  provisions  for  certain  overtime  pey  for  transit  employees.  (Record  Teller  ¥ole),(Agread  to,  185  Nay. 

On  amendment  to  the  Erlenborn  substitute,  deleting  language  permitting  employment  of  youths  at  wages  below  aduit  minimum.  (Record  Teller  Vote), (Agreed  Nay. 
to  170  to  228). 

On  the  Erlenborn  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill,  as  amended  (see  roilcall  145).  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Agreed  to,  217  to  191) Yea. 

On  passap,  in  the  form  of  the  Erlenborn  substitute  as  amended,  providing  step  increaeaa— inttaad  of  an  Immediate  increase— in  Federal  minimum  wages    Nay. 
and  no  new  coverage.  (Passed,  330  to  78). 
H.R.  7378  ssta&lisfiing  a  commission  on  Revision  Of  the  Judicial  Ciicatts  of  tha  Unittd  Statat: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  319  to  25) ^^ laa. 

HJ.  Res.  812,  authoriiing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  participate  In  tha  planning  and  design  of  a  national  nwmonal  to  Franklin  Dafano  Roosavan: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  331  to  8) ••*• 

H.R.  14582,  making  supplemental  approonations  tar  fiscal  1972: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  339  to  33) --- :--•-,-. vr'-  „*• 

On  motion  to  concur  with  Senate  amendment  to  oaafewnea  report  providing  $170,000,000  for  Amtrak  a««r  authorizing  levstatton  bacomas  law.  (Agiaed  to,    Yea. 

H  R  14734  authorumg  funds  for  the  Department  of  State,  USIA,  Peace  (^rpi,  and  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  305  to  65) .--- Yaa. 

H  R.  14989  making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  ot  State,  Justica,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  amendment  restoring  $25,100,000  for  the  United  Nations  and  deleting  a  provision  that  limits  the  payment  to  the  United  Nations  to  25  percant  of  the  total    Yaa. 
annual  assessment.  (Record  Teller  Vote).  (Reiected,  156  to  202). 

On  amendment  addi.ng  $1,900,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Agreed  to,  178  to  165) N*y. 

On  amendment  jdOing  $8,500,000  for  support  personnel  of  U.S.  courts.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Rejected,  142  to  199) Nay. 

On  amendment  deleting  all  funds  for  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Boaid.  (Record  TeHec  Vote),  (Reiactad,  106  to  206) Nay. 

On  amendment  prohibiting  payment  of  salaries  to  Government  employees  covered  by  bill  who  refuse  to  testify  before  Congress.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Re-    Nay.  - 

On  amaiidment  prohibiting  use  of  funds  for  wiraups  on  conversations  of  Members  of  Congress  or  the  Federal  Judiciary.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Rejected    Nay. 
71  to  231). 
H.R.  6788,  establishing  mining  and  mineral  research  canten: 

On  passage  ( Passed .  272  to  33) .   "ay. 

H  R  11627  requiring  Federal  standards  lor  auto  bumpers  and  estaMishing  a  consumer  iatomnadon  program  on  auto  repair  casts: 

On  passage  (Passed,  254  to  38). ■   - -.--  '•»• 

H  R.  15093  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  DavalopiiNnt,  NASA,  the  Vatarans'  Administratioii,  and  various  independent  agencies 
for  fiscal  1973: 

Onpajsaga.(pass«l,367tol0) YBi. 

H.  Res.  991,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  15097: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to.  35»ta6) Yea. 

H  R.  15097,  making  approDiiaUons  for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  fiscal  1973: 

0» passage. (Passed, 367 to  1)  '••• 

H  R.9669,sp*cifyin!duiiesof  tneSubversivaActivitiasControlBoardandcbangingttsnaiM: 

Onpassage  (Passed  226 to  105) '••• 

H.R.  13918,  authorizing  tunds  for  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974: 

On  amendment  pre«»«*iting  the  (^rporation  from  making  grants  and  entering  into  contracts  with  any  corporation  or  institution  paying  their  officers,  employees,    Nay. 

or  performers  over  t42.s00  per  year.  (Record  Teller  Vote), (Rejected,  163  to  182).  ,,    „ 

On  amendment  reducing  fiscal  1973  authorization  from  t65.000.000  to  $40,000,000  and  deleting  fiscal  1974  authorization.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Rejected,  166    Yaa. 

to  183). 
On  amendment  prohibiting  the  CorporatkHi  from  conducting  voter  polls  or  putrfic  opinion  surveys  pertaining  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  elections.  (Record    Yaa. 

Teller  Vote),  (Agreed  to.  203  to  135).  .„    „       ^ -r  ..       v 

On  amendment  prohibiting  the  authorization  ot  any  funds  after  fiscal  1973  until  the  General  Accounting  Office  audits  funds  through  fiscal  1972.  (Record  Teller    Yea. 
Vote), (Agreed  to,  169  to  165). 

On  above  ainendment  on  which  a  separate  vole  was  demanded.  (Rejected,  1(6  to  170) Yaa.  , 

On  passage.  (Passed.  256  to  69).  . - ..---.--.-. Yea. 

H.  Res.  965.  authoruing  the  Speeker  to  a  ppoint  four  Congressmen  to  attend  ttie  I  ntsrnational  Labor  Organization  Confennoein  Geneva,  Switzartand: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to.  192  to  81) "*1- 

S.  1736.  authorizing  construction,  maintenance,  financing,  etc.,  of  Federal  buildings: 

On  agreeing  »  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  278  to  40) ••■• 

H.R.  12674,  estaMistting  a  r^ational  Cemeterv  System  within  the  Veterans'  Administralien: 

On  raotwn  to  suspend  rules  and  pas';  (Passed,  312  to  4).. : '••■ 

H  R.  10310,  establishing  the  Seal  Beacn  Nanonal  Wildlife  Refuge  in  California:  u  ^     u     t 

On  motkjn  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  314  to  0) Not  voOng." 

H  R.  14731,  providing  for  eotorcement  of  thclaw  prohibitinf  shooting  at  birds,  fish,  or  other  animal  from  aircraft: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  312  to5) Notvoong.* 

H.R.  14106,  authorizing  an  additional  $3,5oO,0OO  annually  for  water  raseurces  planninf: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  318  to  0) Yea. 

H.R.  15259,  making  appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  302  to  67) Yet. 

H.R.  149M.  authorizing  $2,600,000,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissioa  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  passage.  (Passed.  367  to  2) '••• 

S.  659,  Omnibus  Education  Amendments  of  1972: 

On  aireeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  218  to  IW) "*y- 

H,  Res.  995,  providing  lor  consideration  of  H.R.  12846: 

On  aareeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  303  to  0) Yea. 

H.R.  10792,  increasing  the  ceiling  on  certain  Small  Business  Administration  loans: 

On  passage.  (Passed.  320  to  0) ■••■ 

H.R.  12846,  authorizing  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug  dependent  members  of  tha  Armed  Forces: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  322  to  1) -. '••■ 

H.R.  15418,  making  appropriations  ot  $2,500,000,080  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  afancies  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  367  to  3)...   - ,--,-.-,v 

H.R.  15417,  making  appropriations  for  the  Oepartaieats  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  WaNara;  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  procedural  motion  to  begin  consiueration  of  bill  on  floor.  (Agreed  to,  368  to  0) - Yea. 

On  amendment  deleting  $20,000,000  lor  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration.  (Record  Teller  Vote).  (Rejected,  160  to  206) Yea. 

On  amendnMnt  exemptmg  firms  employmg  25  or  fewer  persons  from  compliance  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  (Record  Teller  vote),    Yea. 
(Agreed  lo,  213  to  154). 

On  amendment  adding  $354,000,000  for  various  education  programs.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Agreed  to,  212  to  163) NSV- 

On  amendment  adding  $13,000,000  lor  bilingual  educational  programs.  (Record  Teller  Vole),  (Rejected,  143  to  205) Not  votmr" 

On  motion  to  recommit  *ith  instructions  that  bill  be  reduced  by  5  percent  (Failed,  138  to  208) Not  voting.' 

On  passage  ot  amended  bill  making  appropriations  of  $28,600,000,000.  (Passed,  277  to  60) Notvoting." 

H.R.  13694.  authorizing  $6,700,000  for  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  aod  pass,  (failed,  174  to  165.  a  H  majority  being  required.). Nay. 

S.  3343,  .ncreasing  the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant  payable  lor  specially  adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  341  to  0 '••■ 

H.  Res.  996.  pfoviding  for  consideration  ol  H.R.  14370: 

On  ordering  previous  question,  (eiioing  cePale  and  precluding  amendments.)  (Ordered,  223  to  185) Nay, 

H.R.  14370.  providing  payments  ol  $29,6OC,iXXl,0OO  to  State  and  local  governments  (Revenue  Sharing):  . .  . 

On  Byrnes'  motion  to  recommit  with  ;r,structions  to  delete  retroactive  payment  of  $2,650,000,0<»  for  fiscal  1972.  (Failed,  157  to  241) T«i.- 

On  passage.  (Passed,  275  to  122) Nay. 

if  praeeat  would  have  voted  "yee."  '  Abaeat,  if  preaent  would  have  voted  "nay." 
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Roll 

No. 

Date 
1972 

222 
223 
224 
225 
226 

June  22 
June  22 
June  22 
June  22 
June  22 

228 

June  26 

229 

JuneH 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

June  27 
June  27 
June  27 
June  27 
June  27 

236 

June  27 

237 

June  27 

239 
240 
241 

June  28 
June  28 
June  28 

242 

June  28 

243 

June  21 

246 

June  29 

247 
248 

June  29 
June  29 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


On  passage.  (Passed,  346  to  17) - :---;\2r '.u^ 

H.R.  15495,  authorizing  $21,300,000,000  tor  procurement,  research,  and  development  of    milltanr  r»^" 'Y*«""-  .  ...  k,  ,~ 
On  amendment  to  cut  $35C,COO,000  tor  the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  sy^em  (Reraro  TelUirVote)^ (Rejected  116  to  2». 
On  amendment  deleting  entire  $445,000,000  tor  further  development  of  6-1  bombar^  (Reairo  Je"*' '"ote)  '^«»»f, S'toJ/S). 
On  amendment  prohibiting  the  building  of  an  ABM  siU  in  Washington,  D.C..  area.  (Record  Teller  \°^y  (^»i'S^'}}\^ 
On  amendment  cutting  off  funding  of  U.S.  military  activity  In  Indo  China  after  September  1, 1972.  (Reoord  TeHef  vole), 


Yea. 


249   June  29 
251    Juna  29 


252 
253 

254 


256 
257 


June  29 
June  29 
Juna  29 


June  30 
June  30 


H.R,  15585,  makins  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Department,  tha  U.S.  PosUI  Service,  the  Executree  Office  of  the  President,  and  various  independent  agen- 

"•oVamSeVreducing  bv  $2,000,000  funds  for  Office  of  Telecommumcations  Policy  (Record  Te"*'  Vote)  (R»lec1»d,  148  to  1^^^^  N^. 

On  amendment  deleting  $l(k),000  tor  tha  Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  a-'d  Jud|cial  S»^''V,:l«f^;<' J?iV/TJiiI,v«tlwBiii^^^^  Nm 

On  amendment  reducing  personnel ,  salary  expenses  snd  higher  paid  jobs  In  the  Executive  Office  ot^tj*  P?si<»»"<<''»»i5  T*"*  Vo»),(RaJee»ed,  I22to  ZIO)....  Nay. 
On  amendment  prohibiting  tha  purchase  er  leese  of  certain  hmousines.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Rejected,  121  to  205)_ "•». 

H.R.  15507,TfOvidin"a  Feder8l°giiarantee"oV$l\2bb',666,6oo' in  bonds  for  eoiurt  of  mass  transit  system  in  Washington,  D.C.,  arai: 

H.R.  15^ffi%*aking'approp nations  oY$5,4bb',6d6,"ddO  tor  KuWic  wo'iVsVAtoiriirE'nergy  Commission,  and  related  agencies  tor  fiscal  WTJ- 

On  passage.  (Passed,  346  to  17)  ^ 

"  """         "■■"■'"■" "  '""  N»*. 

.    Hay. 

128  to  261) Hay. 

1, 152  to  144) Hey. 

On  pasage.  (Passed,  334  to  59).. — — **• 

H.  Res.  1021,  providing  tor  consideration  of  H.R.  15390:  ^ 

On  ordering  previous  Question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Ordered,  206  to  180)..... — ~ '"• 

H.R.  15390.  extending  temporary  national  debt  limit:  y 

On  passage.  (Passed,  21Uo  168) ..--. - '"• 

H.R.  13955,  making  appropristiona  for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  fiscal  1973:  „ 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  (Acreed  to,382to8)  .         .         /;i.""""J.i'i"U;'_i;;;;Vrc 'r'.^Aj'rr-V^'Yiiin'witV Mmi 

On  motion  to  table  (kill)  a  motion  to  allow  preparation  of  hnal  plansfor  extension  o  *«*»«^f"i<  °<*% "J.,'^'^-^^"^  V^^^^^^        SJ^ 

On  motion  to  allow  preparation  of  final  plans  for  extension  of  west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Failed,  181  to  197) lae. 

H.R.  14734,  authorizing  $1,000,000,000  for  the  SUte  Department,  USIA,  Peace  Corps,  etc.:  ^ 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  314  to  77) ----- - '"• 

H.R.  15587,  extending  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  for  sii  months: 

H.R.  1569o! mf  king  VpPf0P"»ti0"s  of  Vli.SOO^MW^bbb'foVDepartiiienTof  Ag>)cill'turerEnvi^  consumer  p'rotaction  proframa  and  niiiii 

'''on^rJTendnl^nt  e«tm|?rom  $55,000  to  $20,000  tha  annual  amount  one  Individual  could  receive  in  crop  subsidies,  excluding  sugar  and  wool.  (Record  Toller 

On  amendm'enf  prohibiting  issuance  of  food  stamps  to  strikers.  (Record  Teller  Vote), (Rejected.  180  to  199) 

H.  Re°s.^'Q"9"??ov^WoV^o^nl?de?^t[on  ofand' wVivi^^^ 

animals:                                               _„      ,,„ 
On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Rejected,  102  to  260)..-..  -. ....„„_- 

H.  Res.  1030,  providing  tor  consideration  of  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  h.k.  imw. 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  348  to  6) — 

H.R.  15692,  reducing  interest  rates  on  Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans: 


Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


On  oriicedural  motion  to  begin  consideration  of  bill  on  floor.  (Agreed  to,  341  to  ^)-----------------------/^-,----z--,i-,-r--.in' 

On  amendment  to  change  the  retroactive  date  in  bill  from  July  1, 1971,  to  July  1. 1972.  (Record  Teller  Vote), (Rejected,  161  to  163). 


Nn. 

Yea. 

Yaa. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Yaa. 

Yea. 


259  Juna  30 

260  June  30 


262 

July 

17 

263 

July 

17 

264 

July 

17 

265 

July 

18 

266 

July 

18 

267 

July 

18 

268 

July 

18 

269 

July 

19 

271 

July 

19 

272 
273 

July 
July 

19 
19 

275 

July 

20 

276 

July 

20 

278 

July 

24 

279 

July 

24 

281 

July 

25 

283 

July 

26 

285 

July 

27 

286 

July 

27 

287 

July 

31 

288 

July 

31 

289 

July 

31 

290 

Aug. 

291 

Aug. 

292 

Aug. 

233 

Aug. 

294 

Aut 

295 

Aug. 

2 

H  R.°S5853iK«tons7oii''«  T^'s2"  D^^ 

for  fiscal  1973: 

H.J.Re\1'S,"'mikfnMT;^ZnUl^aUV"priS?^^^^ 

On  passage.  (Passed,  356  to  1) ----- ■ 

"•"•^^yfn^l^  mtl^ro^^^rSlSat  irn^^t'bCTnSdTf;^^  it  to  provide  for  a  10%  Inst-id  ef  a  Wo  Inaaasa  in  Social  Security  benett.  (WW,    Yaa. 

On"  otion  to  agree  with  Senate  amendment  increasing  Social  Security  benefiU  by  20%  and  incraesingSoaal  Security  taiws.  (Agreed  to,  302  to  35) Nay. 

H.R.  15635,  extending  programs  aimed  at  preventing  juvenile  delinquency:  „ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  338  to  12) — ™ "• 

H.R.  15657,  amending  and  extending  Older  Amencans  Act:  y 

On  moUon  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  351  to  3) .---T---v--:r-.T-V""l"i."i:;;i';h-«i;:jVio'.:.;*";;;ii^' 

H  R  13152,  authonzing  fedanl  aid  to  the  states  for  control  of  predatory  animals  and  curtaihng  use  el  tone  chemicals  in  such  control.  ^ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  279  to  73) _ noivmina. 

H   Res  1012,  providing  for  consideration  ol  H.R.  14424:  w 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  374  to  4) — .. viTr-w::r:ii"M:iaV::— :^." — 

H  R  15081  authorizing  $1,290,000,000  through  fiscal  1975  for  prtiframs  to  combat  heert  luag  and  Weed  diseaaea. 

'  'On  passage.  (Passed,  380  to  10) ---i--, - " "* 

HR  14455,  authorizing  $270,000,000  for  communicable  disease  comrol  programs:  „ 

On  passage.  (Passed,  388  to  2) - — — 

H.R.  14424,  establishing  a  National  Institute  of  Aging:  y 

On  passage,  (Passed,  380  to  10) "* 

H.  Res.  1018,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13853:  i|_ 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  259  to  122) -— -- ^iS-i:": " 

H.R.  13853,  authorizing  $5,000,000,000  in  •enwrgeney  granb  tor  public  iwrks  '"^  f"'"™""'')' •»»^^"  „  nno  mm  nnn  rB«^rd  Teller  Vota^  (A<ra«l  to  197  to 

On  amendment  torbidding  grants  dunng  any  year  when  the  projected  lederal  budget  deficit  exceeds  $20,000,000,000.  (Record  TellenroU)  (Agreed^tt,  19/  to    ^^ 

On  above  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote  was  demanded.  (Agreed  to,  205  to  192) J**- 

On  passage.  (Failed,  189  to  207) - —  .----.--... - ™»' 

HR  15641  authorizing  $2,576,000,000  tor  military  facilities  and  housing  in  fiscal  1973.  y 

On  passage.  (Passed,  372  to  17) —  --.-.- •^ "* 

H.R.  15580,  providing  pay  increases  tor  District  of  Columbia  police  and  firemen:  „ 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  that  increases  be  made  retroactive  to  Mar.  1.  197Z.  (Palled,  164  to  Al) - "■»• 

H.  Res.  1024,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13366: 
On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  270  to  77).. 

H.R.  13366,  authorizing  payment  for  losses  due  to  the  cyclamate  ban:  y 

On  passage.  (Passed,  177  to  170) -,..-.....-- "* 

HR  14542,  extending  for  4  years  certain  officer  promotion  policies  in  tha  All  FOfca.  y 

On  passage.  (Passed,  268  to  128) -- ,- -I'lil* " 

H.R.  12807,  establishing  a  Federal  policy  concerning  Governmwit  architecturaMngmeenng  comracB.  ^ 

On  amendment  requiring  certain  factors  to  be  taken  into  account.  (Record  Teller  Vote)  (Rejected,  114  to  278) nay. 

H.  Res.  1057,  providing  for  consideration  ot,  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  HR.  12931. 

On  ordering,  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Ordered.  214  to  16Z) "w. 

H.R.  12931,  establishing  a  program  to  improve  the  economy  and  living  conditions  in  rural  areas: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  340  to  36) ....-...- ■.■'-r:-------":cr,r:,'Ji^:.'^y. 

H  R  5741  authorizing  transfer  of  surplus  Liberty  ships  to  States  for  use  as  artificial  reefs  in  marine  life  conservation  programs.  -oUb«-1 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  325  to  2) nw.wuii». 

H.R.  11300,  increasing  Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance  for  certain  vessels:  y 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed,  332  to  D- r'--------.--"-y--;---^-i;r-" 

S.  2227,  authorizing  the  library  ot  the  highest  appeltata  court  in  each  State  to  be  dasifnated  a  depository  Ubrary. 

On'motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  333  to  1). 


Vaa. 


Yea. 


H.R.  7130,  extending  coverage  and  increasing  the  Federal  minimum  wage:       .^  .      .    ,r.j,^  ,a«k.  iii»  Nav 

I  Senate  amendments  and  request  a  conference  with  Senate.  (Failed,  190  to  198). — "■»• 


Yea. 


On  motion  to  disagree  to  L..,..,. .,.,., -  -,,  .,  r.  i     ■    .„.~... 

H.R.  15474,  authorizing  $8,000,000  for  research,  treatment,  ete.  programs  on  the  disease  called  Cooley  s  anemia. 

H.R.  IMls!  making  a^pprdpriations  of  $2,500|6()oVo"ob"f"orYhrDepartmeirt  of  ttie  interior  a'rid"  relatail  agencies  "for  fixal  1973:  ^^ 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  378  to  9) - ..—.—. ....... 

H.R.  14146,  establishing  a  national  program  for  the  management  and  use  of  coastal  zones:  „„-__  tftm^ri  Jtllm  VMm\  tKn-a  to  261  Not  voiiaLi 

On  amendment  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  admmister  the  program.  (Record  Taller  Vote),  (Agreed  to.  ZBl  rtoi  voaag.' 

On°amendment  providing  that  nothing  in  bill  could  be  construed  as  prohibiting  free  and  unlimited  access  to  all  public  beaches.  (Record  Taller  VoleX  (Rejected    Not  votiag.' 


190  to  191). 
On  passage.  (Passed,  376  to  6). 


^  Abaent,  if  present  would  have  voted  "yea.' 


•  Abaent,  if  preeent  would  have  »aM  "mg." 
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Vott 


H  R«s.  1071,  provi<ltngforcon«idtf»tiono«H.R.  1S9M:  «i-»«««».  i 

296  Aui     3  On  agfMinj  to  r«so«uton  (Agr»«)  to,  372  to  3) ...^  — -- r-i-:r- flW  »oong,i 

H  R  159OT  eitending  uport  control  autnority  and  estaWiihmj  Co«ncil  on  International  Economic  P««ey:  /i.,,^  ,„ 

297  AUI.    3  OnTmendnient  hmit.ng  rtafuton/  h(e  of  Counal  to  1  year.  {A  later  voice  vote  deleted  entire  a«««on  eataWiikmi  CounciL)  (Record  Teller  Vote).  (Agrewl  to.  ^^  ^^^^^ 

298  Aut    3  On 'emendmint  ending  e.port  controls  on  cattle  hides,  am)  requicmk  the  Secretary  of  Cornnjeroe  to  obtalii  *•  h^m^  of  tJ)'eSiir»liry  of  A»rtom«re  bthit 

•■  ijmttingexportjof  agncultuial  commodities.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (A«rM<J  to,  177  to  158)..  Not  voting.' 

HR  12101,  increaJing  annuities  for  wkJows  of  Suprenw  Court  justiCM:  y 

300  Aug.    7       '     On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed,  281  to  9^-.  ,------.— ;--i"f,--iiLi«U:;." 

HR  15883,  providing  Federal  penalties  fir  narming  foreign  officials  ••rvtnc  in  tMUnMMStltW. 

301  Aut    7  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed,  380  to  2)  ...^-...--. ~ ~ '■•• 

S  3645,  authorizing  $38,500,000  for  Radio  Free  turope  and  Radio  Uberty  tof  fiscal  1973: 

302  Aug.    7  On'motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  376  to  7) -- '"■• 

S  1819  ertendtng  Uniform  Relocatjon  Assistance  Act;  Y 

303  Au£.    7  On'motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  373  to  10) .^....^^ — '"* 

HR  11357.  eitending  National  Lat)or  Relations  Act  coverage  to  nonprom  hospital  employees: 

304  Aof.    7  On  miition  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  285  to 95) --— "•»■ 

H  R  15376  revising  the  method  of  computing  wages  of  people  employed  under  government  service  contracts: 

"•^    *"•■    '     H.R'°r56«^tk?nMTp?oVrS'a?^n\"1o?'Dnptt"lg'?^ 

^     *"••    '     H3'rK«r,rX^.onX,reM:e«TiS^*^^  ^ 

309  Aug.    9  orarerng  to  conference  report  malimgapprcpnatiow  Of  O0,500.000,00a(M'e*  52" 

310  Tut    9  On  moton  to  agree  with  Senate  amendrrients.  «ith  a  compromise  of  J45,00O,i)o5  lor  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcastng.  (Agreed  to,  373  to  27) Yet. 

H  R  15927   providing  a  lamporary  20  percent  increase  in  Railroad  Retirement  benefits:  „,..  x /o  .__.  i ru .. ooox  wmm 

311  Aug.    9         ■oramendmentincrMsingemployerandemployeecontnbution$totherailroadretirementtund.(RecordTellerVote),(Reied^^  YM. 

312  Aug.    9    ^^  jJgP"^**-         jj2  laoOOOforforeignmHitary'aVda^  ,  wt^i.  u-..\ /d,j-..-,4  ei»«iji;\         N» 

314  Aug.  10  On  amendment  suspending  aid  to  Braiif.  until  it  can  be  determined  t»»t  Brazil  is  not  tortunng  political  P"'0~f»;<««"i^7,»^'«lX°,«»);  <?f»«^^  C;»- 

315  Augl  10  onamendmentpostponin;theeffectivedateofprovi5ionterminatingU.S.involvementinlndochinaffomOctoberl.l972toOecember31,1972.(RecordTeller    Nay. 

316  Aug.  10  0n\°mandmi^d1lel,'!?g'p°ro2fsion  terminating  U.S.  involvement  In  the  Indochina  »»ar  by  Oct.  1. 1972,  subject  to  POW  release.  MIA  accounting  and  a  partial    Y»t 

317  Aug.  10  On'^m"  dm.nMele?,n\tro^isToVto  !«> ^w. 

318  Aug.  10    ^  ^0^  V»«^i*^^l*^^'^y^^^^l-^-^^^^^^^ 

the  number  of  troops  overseas:  ,»  ,«  w, ,«  Yei. 

319  AM.  14  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  345  to  13).-.-..- "~ 

H  R  6957  establishing  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in  Idaho:  „ 

320  Aug.  14  On  agreeing  lo  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  363  to  0). -..-.-.-. 

H.R.  15685,  reducing  interest  rales  on  Srnali  Business  Administration  disaster  loans:  y 

321  Auf.  14  On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to.  360  to  1) ....^^ 

H.R.  16254,  maningsupplemenul  appropriations  of  Jl.600,000  for  disaster  relief  lor  fiscal  1973:  ^^ 

^"    *"*'^*    H.J.R2s''im*%&"ga^r?pritions  fir  "certain  Federal 

on  their  regular  fiscal  1973  appropriations:  __  y^^^ 

^    *"*■  *^    s.  3«4,'?uttSJ*zingNT«»*iU'f^^  N0tVO»ill».t 

327    Aug.  15    ^  |^^"|jJ^"«'j|^\^'J^j*^,,,jf  ,f,,-bj|,„c,otthe'week^  Y„ 

329  Aug.  16      '    On  aireeing  to  rssolution.  (Rsiected,  159  to  223)...       -i^- , .--.i; ' 

HB  16071  extending  ana  exDandinatne  PuDlic  Works  and  Economic  Devetopment  Act:  ^^    ^  ^      ,  4^   ,.„.  .  /d.~..,4  t.ii» 

330  AMI.  16  On  suMw'w  amendrneSt  to  amendment  providing  extra  unemployment  benefits  to  workers  affected  by  Federal  environiMntal  regulations.  (Record  Teller    ^^ 

331  Aug.  16  on''amenffi^ie\!nV°p™WnVproirtdi.ti-.;)iW^  Y„" 

161  to  201) Nay. 

^    *"•■  ''    H  R  ?M?7'^l^m^•PpJ^cpna^lso^m5M:a»^"0b0■^^^^^^^^  Na» 

333    Aug.  16      '  'on  passage  over  the  Presidents  veto.  (Failed.  203  to  171.  a  W  vote  being  required) ""»• 

H.  Res.  1090,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13915:                                                                                                                                                                 y^j 
336    Aug.  17  On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  318  to  72).     .___ 

338  A«H7  "•^V'!5;S^n?sUt,^Tthen^?gtt^^t^{hTx^^  ^--   ' 

339  Aug.  17  On°ame"dmenUuthoruing  Jl,500 ,000.000  annually  for  basic  education  programs  instead  of  earmarking  »00,000,000  already  authorized.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  Nay. 

340  Aug   17  On  amrnd'Seifdefetinror  next  closesf  from  an  amendment  (later  agreed  to)  banning  busing  of  any  diiM  except  to  the  school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  Nay. 

341  Aug.  17  On'a^endm1n^''al]owmg'',S>':rt3^o 'r~^n  '^^^'J^s^  insure  that  desegregation  orders  were  in  compliance  with  this  bill.  (Record  Teller  Vote), (Agreed  to.  Yea. 

342  Aug.  17  On^lmendment  providing  that  the  bill's  restrictions  on  busing  would  not  preclude  court  remedies  for  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  (Record  Teller  Yea. 

343  Aug.  17  On'a°mindmenulfow,n^.'s%denl,o  transfer  to  a  «:hool  where  his  race.color. »' n.t.oni^or.gm  is  .  maiori.y^rd  T.«^^^^^^        (Re.ected,  123  to  255)....  Nay 

JU     Aug.  17  On  amendment  slating  that  nothing  in  the  act  was  intended  to  be  unconstitutional.  (Record  Teller  Vote). (Rejected.  178  to  197) _ ^»y- 

■us     Au«   17  On  oessaae  as  amended  (Passed,  283  to  102) ...-.---.... - 

HJ.  Res.  1227^uthorizinj  approval  of  5-year  U.S.-Soviet(SALD»|re«nentlimitng  offensive  nuclear  w»a»M»:  y^ 

346  Aug.  18  On  pessage.  (Passed,  330  to  7)- _..-..  lllWV»  i" "lY'j*". 

H   Res.  1102  providing  for  consideration  of  the  conference  report  on  S.  3/Z6.  y^ 

347  Aui   18  On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Agreed  to,  194  to  111)...       -     -^, 

S.  3726,  extending  export  control  authority  and  establishing  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy:  y^ 

i48     Aut.  18  On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  183  to  124) .-..-.-.......-. ---iii; " 

H.  Res.  IMrprovidinj  tor  consi(ieration  of  H.R.  14847,  est8blisl(in|mor«t»ri«««  on  State  and  local  air  p««a«i«er  few:  y^^ 

349  Aug.  18  On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  215  to  23) ;,-;rii:i-'y':.llA'::t:ii.:^Mi^„'- 

H.R.  13()89,  providing  for  acceleration  of  tree  planting  programs  on  national  forest  lands  in  need  of  reforestation.  y^ 

350  Sept   5  On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  303  to  1).... 

351  sept  5    ^'-^^iq^X^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"- 

H.  Res."l  foe,  e«Vess°rig  sympathy  ot  the  House  to  Israel  and  families  of  members  of  Israeli  Olympic  teen  who  were  killed:  y^ 

352  Sept   6  Oii  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to.  346  to  0) - 

H.R.  13514,  establishing  a  wheat  promotion  program:  fj,y 

353  Sept   6  On  passage.  (Failed,  122  to  234) -, - 

H.R.  2,  establishing  a  military  medical  school  and  scholarrtip  program:  f^g^  voting.' 

355    Sept    7  On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to,  310  to  ^V---,--..----\-.--u 

H.R.  15550.  auinorizing  transfer  of  certain  Federal  land  to  city  ot  Aleiaadna.  va.:  j^^^j  ytAing  > 

357    Sept  11  On  motion  to  recommit.  (Agreed  to,  213  to  38) :-v-iaiiV"',;:i™'.V-,Vr,".ilH;™" 

H  R.  16188,  amending  immigration  laws  to  make  it  illegal  to  knowingly  hire  aliens  not  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

359  Sept  12  On  motion  to  recommit.  (Failed,  53  to  297)..... ,  -. - 

H.  Res.  1115,  providing  for  consideration  ot  and  wai*ui|  potato  of  order  against  H.R.  Ib49t).  y^ 

360  Sept  13  On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  347,  23) 

1  Ab.«.t.  if  preeent  would  heve  voti  "yee."  «  **-*•  »  P«^  would  h«e  »oW  "aW-" 
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NO. 


Date 
1972 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


361 

Sept 

13 

362 

Sept 

13 

363 

Sept 

13 

365 

Sept 

14 

366 

367 
368 

Sept 
Sept 
Sept 

14 
14 
14 

370 
371 
372 

Sept  19 
Sept  19 
Sept  19 

375 

Sept  20 

376 

Sept  20 

380 

Sept. 

21 

381 

Sept. 

21 

382 

Sept. 

25 

383 

Sept 

25 

38* 

Sept  25 

386 

Sept  26 

387 

Sept  27 

388 

Sept  27 

390 
391 

Sept  28 
Sept  28 

395 

Oct 

2 

396 

Oct 

2 

397 

Oct 

2 

398 

Oct 

2 

401 
402 

Oct 
Oct 

3 
3 

403 

Oct 

3 

404 

Oct. 

3 

406 

Oct 

4 

407 

Oct 

4 

408 

Oct 

4 

409 
410 
411 

Oct 
Oct 
Oct 

4 
4 
4 

414 

Oct 

5 

415 

Oct 

5 

4U 

Oct 

5 

418 

Oct 

10 

420 
421 

Oct. 
Oct 

10 
10 

422 

Oct 

u 

423 

Oct 
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»Abeart. 

H.R.  15495,  authorizing  (20.900.000.000  for  military  procurement: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to,  335  to  44) 

H.R.  14896,  amending  and  extending  national  school  lunch  program: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to,  380  lo  0) 

H.  Res.  1114,  providing  for  consideration  ot  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R.  16S9S: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  342  to  34) 

H  R.  16593,  making  apprd^iriations  of  $74,600,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  ftacal  1973: 

On  amendment  adding  $100,000,000  in  transfer  fund  authority  to  replace  military  personnel  with  dvUlans  In  kltcken  duties  (KP).  (Record  Taller  Vole),  (Agreed 
to,  265  to  116). 

On  amendment  cutting  off  funding  of  U.S.  military  activities  in  Indochina  4  months  after  enKtment  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (RejecM,  160  to  208} 

On  amendment  reducing  funds  in  bill  by  5  percent  (Record  Teller  Vole),  (Rejected,  98  to  258>. — 

On  passage.  (Passed,  322  to  41) _. 

H.R.  16654,  making  appropriations  foi  Dapartmanis  of  tabor,  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies: 

On  amendment  exempting  hrms  employing  15  or  fewer  persons  from  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Agreed  to,  191  to  1(2)... 

On  amendment  adding  $15,000,000  to  the  $60,000,000  tor  bilingual  education  programs.  (Record  Teller  Vote),lRejec»eo,  162  to  207) 

On  pasMge.  (Pasted,  324  to  51) 

S.  3419.  establishing  an  independent  consumer  product  safety  coromitsioa: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  319  to  50) . 

H.  Res.  1122,  providing  for  consideration  of  and  waiving  pointo  of  order  against  H.R.  16705: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution  (Agreed  to,  240  to  98) ....... .. 

H.R.  16705.  making  appropriations  of  $4,200,000,000  lor  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  related  international  programs  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  amendment  preventing  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  from  insuring  new  oversees  investments,  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Rejected.  141  to 
167). 

On  passage.  (Passed,  169  to  141) . . ....... .. 

H.  Res.  1132.  providing  for  consideration  of  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R.  16754: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  276  tol5) . . 

H.R.  16754.  making  appropriations  of  $2,300,000,000  for  military  construction: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  292  to  13) 

H.  Res.  1133,  concurring  with  Senate  amendments  to  HJ.  Res.  1227.  authorizing  approval  of  5-yeer  United  States-Soviet  (SALT)  agreement  limiting  offensive  nuclear 
weapons: 

On  agreeing  lo  resolutmn  (H.  Res.  1133).  (Agreed  to,  308  to  4) 

H.R.  1121.  establishing  the  Gatewav  Recreation  Area  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey: 

On  passage  (Passed.  350  to  4) 

H  J.  Res.  1306,  continuing,  through  Oct  14  or  adjournment,  funding  at  existing  levels  for  those  Federal  agencies  whose  fiscal  1973  appropriations  have  not  yet  been 
approved: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  353  to  4) 

H.R.  16012,  authorizing  4  reclamation  projects: 

On  passage.  (Passed,  293  to  64) ._.. 

HR  13694  authorizing  funds  for  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission: 

On  amendment  specifying  that  all  decisions  be  made  by  full  commission  except  those  delegated  to  ito  director.  (Rejected,  145  to  182) 

On  passage.  (Passed,  300  to  19) 

H.R.  16742,  authorizing  President  to  prohibit  travel  to  countries  in  armed  conflict  with  the  United  States: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Failed.  230  to  140.  a  H  majority  being  required) 

H.R.  15276,  modifying  restrictions  against  political  activity  by  corporations  and  labor  organizations  having  Government  contnctt: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  249  to  124) ... ..... 

H.R.  16191.  providing  for  measures  to  combat  aircraft  hijacking: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Record  Teller  Vote)  (Passed,  354  to  2) . ..................... ......... 

H.R.  15859,  authorizing  $255,000,000  for  amergencv  medical  services: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  244  to  122) .................................. 

H.R.  16645,  providing  for  construction  ot  a  civic  center  m  Washington.  D.C.,  and  for  other  purpose*: 

On  amendment  deleting  civic  center  provision.  (Record  Teller  Vote)  (Rejected ,  183  to  199) . ..„ .. 

On  amendment  prohibiting  construction  of  civic  center  unless  approved  by  Senate  and  Houu  Committees  on  District  of  Columbia  end  Appropriatiens.  (Record 
Teller  Vote) (Agreed  to,  250  to  137). 

On  passage.  (Record  Teller  Vote)  (Passed,  212  to  169) - _ 

H.R.  7130,  extending  coverage  and  increasing  the  Federal  minimum  wage: 

On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendments  and  request  a  conference  with  Senate.  (Failed.  189  to  196)..„ . .. .„..„_„. 

H.  Res.  1142.  waiving  certain  rules  for  considering  bills  from  October  10  to  end  of  week: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Ordered.  214  to  171). < 

H.R.  1U27,  providing  a  temporery  20  percent  increase  in  Railroad  Retirement  benefits: 

On  passage  over  the  President's  veto.  (Passed,  353  to  29) .~ -. 

S.  2770,  authorizing  $24,700,000,000  for  a  comprehensive  water  pollution  control  progrem: 

On  agreeing  to  oonferenoe  report.  (Agreed  to.  366  to  11) _ 

S.  1316.  increasing  Federal  share  of  State  meat  and  poultry  inspection  programs  to  80  percent: 

On  amendment  requiring  Federal  inspection  reports  to  be  given  State  agencies.  (Record  Teller  Vote).  (Agreed  to.  188  to  149). 


On  motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  recommend  that  enacting  clause  be  stricken  (killing  the  blllX  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Agreed  to,  l/Z  to  170).. . 

On  recommendation  (above)  that  the  enacting dause  be  stricken  (killing  the  bill).  (Agreed  to.  1/3  to  169) 

H.Res.  1145,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  16656: 

On  ordering  previous  question  on  resolution(endingdebateandpredudingamendments).  (Ordered,  200  to  168) 

H.R.  16656,  authorizing  $16,500,000,000  for  Federel-aid  highway  programs  for  fiscal  1974-75: 

On  amendment  deleting  provision  prohibiting  judicial  review  of  administrative  actions  regarding  a  Washington,  D.C.  bridge.  (Recerd  Teller  Vote),  (Rejected, 
125  to  173). 

On  passage.  (Passed,  264  to  30) „ 

H.  Res.  1149.  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  16810: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to.  309  to  65) z/l; --,;;.- in 

H.R  16810.  increasing  the  temporary  national  debt  limit  to  $465,000,000,000  and  authorizing  President  to  limit  Federal  spending  to  $250,000,000,000  for  Kseal 
1973: 

On  amendment  providing  that  the  President  may  only  recommend  that  Congress  make  certain  spending  cuts.  (Record  Teller  Vote),  (Rejected,  167  to  216).. 

Onpassage.  (Passed,  221  to  163) - 

H.  Res.  1156.  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  17034.  making  supplemental  appropriationt  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  346  to  19).-. 

H.R.  16654,  meking  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  l^elfare,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1973: 

On  mot  ion  to  table  (kill)  a  motion  to  instruct  House  confereee  to  inttst  on  House  lenguage  exempting  firms  of  under  15  employees  from  OSHA.  (Agreed  to, 
197  to  167). 
H.R.  17034,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1973:  .   ,.^.    . 

On  passage.  (Passed,  362  to  11) .................. 

H.R.  16924.  providing  certain  pay  incentives  for  Armed  Forces  servicemen  with  apedal  akills: 

On  passage.  (Passed.  337  to  35) ._. 

H.R.  16724.  providing  for  public  acquisition  of  private  bus  companies  in  Washington.  D.C.  area: 

On  motion  lo  suspenci  rules  and  pass.  (Failed.  226  to  129.  a  H  majority  being  required) . ....... ....._,....... 

H.R.  6482.  providing  tor  certain  regulation  of  strip  coal  mining: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed.  265  to  75) .. . .......... 

SJ.  Res.  247,  extending  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  208  to  92) ......_............~........._..^.. 

H.R.  16987.  authorizing  $175,000,000  in  supplemental  appiopriations  for  the  Maritime  Administration  for  fiacil  1971: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  351  to  3) ............... . — ...... 

H.R.  14370,  providing  funds  to  State  and  local  governments  (Revenue  Sharing): 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  266  to  110) -— -- 

On  agreeing  to  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment  limiting  existing  Federal  matching  granU  tor  SUt*  and  local  aoctal  aervice  prograiB*  to  t?,50D,000W 

annually  (Agreed  to,  281  to  86).. 

H.R.  16593,  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense  lor  fiscal  1973: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  appropriating  $74,400,000,000.  (Agreed  to,  316  to  42) _ 

H.R.  16754,  making  appropriations  of  $2,300,000,000  for  military  construction: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to,  333  to  10) , — ^.--~..j.«...««_......._... 

H.R.  14S^.  making  appropriations  tor  the  Departments  of  Stat*.  Justio*.  and  Commerce,  the  Judidary  and  reMed  agaMM* for  tilCM  1971: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to,  333  to  3) 

If  preaent  would  have  voted  "|e«."  »  Abeeot.  If  preeent  would  tNve  votMl  '*■*»." 
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H  R«s  1 153  c haniini  Mftam  rul«s  o(  th«  Hovtt  o(  R»pr»«nt«tiv«$  otlKtiv*  Jm.  3, 1973. 
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H.R 


bili  to  $29, 300,000.000  but  Irniltinf  Individuil  K«m  cuts  to 


0(1  motion  to  airM  to  Sonrte  imaddinwil  with  ««  »mm6a»tA,  »«tl»orinn|  th«  Prwt<J«iit  to  nAice 

13  percen;  (Agreed  to,  289  to  »1). .    .--   - 

S.  1478.  r«|ulatinj  c»n«i«  ch««ic»)  sub«»n^$; 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (P3$sad,240to6l)  ...   

M  R  7787  Drohibitinj  trsdmi  in  irsh  potito  fututw  on  commodity  •icnanMs: 

■onmo?,ontos„?p,n<],uVando.SJ.(RteordT.H«Vote),(^^  - 

TlM  Journal  ot  the  prxeedingi  ot  Oct.  13 : 

On  »ppfOv»l.(App>oyed.  248  to  3) .  -. - 

H  R.  17034  making  supplemental  appiouriations  tor  ftjcal  1973. 

On  ai  eeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  250  to  15)..... -.:— .'.i- 

H  R  12(X)6  amending  the  Longjhoremens  and  Hirbp.  Worker,'  Comp«nsabon  Act: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed,  198  to  71)     ... 

H  Res  1147  authorizing  overseas  tr?vel  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

■     On  sgreeing  to  resolution  (Agreed  to.  202  to  46) --■-■■i,-:^i-j;.i^-Kh"'.iii: 

S  4082  pfovidiil  for  p«Wk:  acquisition  of  Pi"'««'>VJ  «"<»«'•*  '"  *»««»"««»«».  "-C-.  "••• 

On'motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (P«»<^' \" 'o*°>;i;,J97i: 

HJ  R«.  1331.  makinc  further  conimumg  appropriatioiu  for  faeil  19/3. 

H.RM^'6^i^v.s^n'^ina"Sme^ttoH.R;V6b■7^^^ 

OnairMingto  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  15S  to  64) 

H.R.l,S«c»l  Security  Amendments  of  1972:  

H.R.  °M'rn'c? J>:^8"<^'«'«-Pl'"^^^  bSJit' to  »«5:odoVobb:666VnV  Vu«,iHil.;rtti-^  to  limit  F«..r,l  ,p,mJin,  t<>  J25O,O00,000.000  for  fiscal 

^'onagrwimg  to  conference  report  *ith  limits  on  President's  discretion  in  nttkii«ip«ldini  cuts.  (Agrwd  to  

HJ  Rw.  1331.  making  further  continuing  aooroptiatwns  for  fiscal  1973: 

'on  .areeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to.  1S«  to  80) ..v,---;-.---.--!::;-": 

S  2770  authoring  J24 ,700,000 ,000  for  a  comptehensiv,  water  pollution  control  protnm. 

On'oasiage  over  the  President's  veto.  (Passed,  247  to  23) 

H  Con  R«».  726,  providing  for  the  adjournmant  of  the  92d  Congress: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  240  to  ^1) 


Not  voting.' 
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Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
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Yea. 


I  Abatnt.  if  prtaairt  mmukJ  ha»e  voted  "yea." 

/a*    EXPLANATION    OF    TtSMS 

Of  necemlty.  the  report  contaUas  parlU- 
mentary  terms  with  which  the  reader  may 
not  be  familiar.  An  explanation  of  some  of 
tbeae  terms  may,  therefore,  be  helpful: 

A  \  quorum  call  consists  of  a  caUlng  of 
the  roU  of  Members  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  quorum— a  majority  of  Members— la 
present.  No  business  may  be  conducted  when 
It  la  found  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

B  Becommittal:  OeneraUy,  on  aU  impor- 
tant bills,  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bUl  to 
a  committee,  with  or  without  Instructions, 
U  voted  upon  by  the  House  before  It  votea 
upon  pasaage  of  the  blU.  U  such  a  motion  Is 
adopted,  it  means  that  the  bill  wUl  be 
changed,  delayed,  or  even  killed.  However, 
when  a  motion  to  recommit  Is  accompanied 
by  instructions,  the  vote  generaUy  Indicates 
whether  the  Member  Is  in  favor  of  or  op- 
posed to  the  change  In  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  instructions  and  does  not  nec- 
essarily indicate  his  position  on. the  bill  as  a 
whole.  A  motion  to  recommit  with  Instruc- 
tions. If  adopted,  doee  not  kUl  the  blU. 

C.  Rule:  Important  bills,  after  approval  ol 
the  committee  ooncerned,  go  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  where  a  rule.  In  the 
form  of  a  House  resolution  (H.  Res.)  U 
granted  covering  the  time  aUowed  for  de- 
bate, consideration  of  amendments,  and 
other  parliamentary  questions. 

D.  Conference  Report:  Representatives 
from  both  Hoxises  of  Congress  meet  In  con- 
ference to  work  out  differences  existing  In 
the  leglslaUon  as  passed  by  the  two  bodies. 
Upon  conclusion  of  their  conference,  a  re- 
port Is  submitted  to  each  House  setting  forth 
the  agreements  reached.  Each  House  then 
must  act  by  way  of  adopting  or  rejecting 
the  conference  report  In  whole  or  In  part. 

E.  Previous  question:  A  motion  which.  If 
adopted,  shuts  off  further  debate  on  the 
question  before  the  House  and  prevents 
further  amendments  to  such  proposition. 

P.  Laying  on  the  table:  A  motion  to  lay  a 
bUl  on  the  table.  If  adopted,  kUls  the  bill. 

a.  The  type  of  bUl  can  be  determined  by 
the  letters  which  precede  Its  number.  All 
bills  that  originate  in  the  House  are  desig- 
nated by  an  "H,"  those  that  originate  In  the 
Senate  by  an  "8."  There  are  four  main  types: 

(1)  H-R.  (S.)  designates  a  bill  which,  when 


I  Abaant,  if  prasant  would  have  voted  "nay.' 


passed  by  both  Houses  In  identical  form  and 
signed  by  the  President,  becomes  law. 

(2)  HJ.  Ret.  (SJ.  Re«.)  designates  a  Joint 
resolution  which  must  pass  both  Hotisee  and 
be  signed  by  the  President  before  becoming 
law.  It  Is  generally  used  for  continuing  the 
life  of  an  existing  law,  or  In  submitting  to 
the  States  a  constitutional  amendment.  In 
which  case  It  does  not  require  the  signature 
of  the  President  but  must  be  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  Hotisee. 

(3)  H.  Oon.  Re:  (S.  Con.  Res.)  designates 
a  concurrent  resolution.  To  become  effective 
It  must  be  passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate but  does  not  require  the  President's 
signature.  It  is  used  to  take  Joint  awjtlon 
which  Is  purely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress.  Many  emergency  laws  caurry  the 
provision  that  they  may  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution,  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

(4)  H.  Res.  (S.  Rea.)  designates  a  simple 
resolution  of  either  body.  It  does  not  reqtiire 
approval  by  the  other  body  nor  the  signature 
of  the  President.  It  is  used  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters that  concern  one  Hoxise  only,  such  as 
changing  rules,  creating  special  committees, 
and  so  forth. 

Record  teller  vote  occvirs  when  requested 
by  one-fifth  of  a  quorum.  As  Members  file 
past  appointed  "tellers"  their  names  and 
votes  are  recorded. 

RoUcall  vote  occurs  when  requested  by 
one-flfth  of  those  present.  Members  indicate 
their  votes  by  responding  "Aye"  or  "No" 
when  their  names  are  called  in  alphabetical 
order. 


Member    from    Maryland,    Edward    A. 
Garmatz,  upon  his  retirement. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Edward  Garmatz  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  while  he  was  chairman. 
Under  his  capable  and  intelligent  leader- 
ship. Congress  fotind  a  new  concern  for 
our  maritime  industry,  our  ecology,  and 
our  marine  suid  wildlife. 

The  record  of  legislation  produced  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee while  chaired  by  Mr.  Garmatz  has 
been  high  in  quantity  and  quality.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  that  record 
and  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Chairman  Garmatz,  whom  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  capable  committee 
chairmen  in  the  House. 

I  know  the  people  of  his  district  and 
State  will  miss  him  after  24  years  of 
service.  The  Nation  loses  a  great  legis- 
lator and  dedicated  public  servant  with 
his  retirement.  The  chairman's  long  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  wUl  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  Nation  and  endure  as  a  lasting  trib- 
ute to  him. 

I  wish  him  the  very  best  of  success  and 
happiness  in  the  future. 


VOTTNG  RECORD 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  mssiasiFn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plesised  to  join  my  collesigues  in  extend- 
ing  best   wishes   to   our   distinguished 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or    NEW    JXXSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  enter  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  account  of  ntiy  voting  and  at- 
tendance record  for  l)oth  sessions  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

This  report  includes  all  rollcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  format  that  I 


October  18,  1972^ 

have  used  includes  a  brief  description 
of  each  bill.  This  was  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Identlflcatlon  since  limited  space 
pitvents  the  inclusion  of  a  detailed  ex- 
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planatlon  of  every  measure  or  an  ac- 
count of  every  Issue  Involved. 

I  will  provide  a  copy  of  this  voting 
record  to  any  of  my  constituents  who 
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request  It.  If  more  detailed  information 
concerning  any  particular  bill  Is  desired. 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  furnish  It. 
My  voting  record  foTtoWB: 


VD  COHUUSa^  f  MIT  SOWON 


1  ""A  t  ic-.s.  "}  »-  •>»2  V  J" 


1971 


Jia.21- 
J«l21— . 
itt.21.... 

JM.21--. 

)M.22.... 
JUL  22.... 
lie.  22... 
lis.  22... 

Jiii.22— 
lM.22... 
F*.2.... 
fl6.4.... 
Feb.  4.... 
Mir.2... 

Mir.  3... 
Mir.3... 
Mif.lO.. 
Mir.  10.. 

Mm.  10.. 
Mtf.lS.. 

MM.  16.. 

Mir.  17.. 
Mit.l7.. 
Mir.  It. . 
Mir.U.. 

Mir.  23.. 
Mir.  23.. 
MM.  24.. 


Mir.  24.. 

Mir.  3... 
Mm.  18.. 

Mm.  29.. 

Mir.  29.. 
Mir.  29.. 

Mm.  30.. 
Mir.  31.. 
Mm.  31.. 
Mar.  31.. 
A|».l_.. 
Apf.l.... 
Apr.l-. 

Apr.  1.... 
Apr.  1_.. 

Apr.l._. 
Apr.  1.... 

Apr.  6... 
Apr.  6... 
Apr.6... 

Apr.  6... 
Apr.6... 


Apc.7 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  19 

Apr.20 

Apr.  20 

Apr.20 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  21 

Apr.21 

Apr.  21 

Apr.21 

Apr.21 

Apf.22.....  . 

Apr.  11 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  27 

Apr.28.... 

Apr.  28 

Apr.29 

Apr.  29 

Apr.29- 

Apr.29 

Miy3 

MJ»3 


VoU 
Measure,  question  and  re$ult __^ __^ 

CallbySUtee. -^~* ' oUTTVort. 

Election  o(  Speaker  of  the  House :"*""Z::I1I1I11111 ^reeent 

Call  o»  tt«»toM« —• '"• ~* »_-*M-«^ -.-..-,  — -.-  p^,^^, 

Call  ol  the  Houae "    „ _. . Preeant. 

Call  of  the  House """.""ii^riirrr^^^t^^TT:  frSTt; 

H*Ru ?!ltf^'u>iinNiti;ito"thVidoptoVif"thiRvreiV»thVHiiii^  »•  ""^TS-^sisill?* l^i'L-- 1^ 

H  R«  si  A  r^yuSonTelrtve  to  adoption  of  the  Rules  o»  the  House  of  Repre.entat.ves  tor  the92<l  Conrws.  0.  Offlnm  the  |>«W}»  wm^  ea  »« tfj;.;!  jj**-    Ho, 

H.  Bis.  »-0<i  tN  8i«l  o<  amotm  *m\^n\  to  »>  rewbHwnTpwMd  234-153) — - Jf- 

H  Res.  S^On  the  resotution  (patted  22fr-156,  preMnt  1) - , — • .^^ 

Call  e(  the  Meuae ~ "^ '" """r""""""'."""'.!.;!!'.!!  fST^        ' 

£*'),^'l'^ll!i7^u.jon  relative  to  eiertilBoli^  v-r--^-  j!! 

R:  \Z.  zSl^A  rS^ilti^  to  IXKirSre5iiS5Ts««lKd«Irii»«ta  arwl  .nlormMion  and  the  h s«.mon»  or  depMrtions  ot  Houae  *m,Mmm.  0»  efreasM  te  Hw   Yet 

resolution  (pasted  292-63).  pr« 

Ht.'4«f-"A  bin  to  incr'^  thepuNicdebt  JimlViit  forth'  In  sedibn  21  "if  thiSwnd  Liberty  Bond  Ad  and  tor  other  purpoM..  On  pass^n  (P«»«l  2»-l«X.  -  .^..  ♦lo^^ 
H*R.  «4t^MI  Voirtwd^'ntil  Wr?  Wi973:  (iHiiVVrwi^^^^^^^^  liirton  credit' 'cirtrtk;  .ad  ieii#tN«i  tttbilintte  m    Yes. 

H  fi*53S?-?SlHo*prev^  an  extension  ol  the  interest  eou«lii«tion  tax  and  tor  other  purposw.  On  passifs.  (P»w«l  »»-<>■. -. -.— r".r-A:n:""-..-.V-U    IS'vcrt.i.. 

M:  4»fr-A  bill  to  inweaVe  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  Section  21  of  the  Second  liberty  Bond  Act  sn3for  otW  purpose*.  0«  Hniiai  ti  Ik*  Ce«hrtne.  Report    H«  Votini. 

Hi1S!4^A  iS'tulJililte.  Bokiei  a  suppl»R>iia«l  apprspMlMa  fa.  the  6sm»  ,.« 1971  for  the  Depart-*-  ef  Ub«  «.d  tor  other  ^uhmm.  Ot  passu*  (P«*l    Not  votin«. 

355-0).  freswiL 

.  Call  of  the  House - - Freaant 

,  Call  of  the  House — ■ ,,w-~»-w-f— — 1 ' — ^ ..,..._ ...»-^.«..»^,-.—,.-»tw»- preeauL 

S^'^B^fJa^WntV^'ubiniTiaVinVirUinf^  "» 

"  048w}Sw»pSlr<l^iS2?r2|«trfTf«wpw*ttai  p,,,,^  ^  t-^ 

'.  H;"^*L»f •'^mSnVlS^R^ral  ElUtS.on'A.;^  •'  «"•"**"!  'o'  ^  ""»»  '•'•>*'"'•  ^'O^'-'  °"  'i"^"*  ^  »"  '•"*»*-« <*«*'    ^-• 

•  "h  jl^^^'^t'Tss^.r.x?!!^  ?urr"^nSrntip'^!>%r^rf^'?:iSi\ri?v^^  '»* 

rates  and  coit-of-livin»»tabfi5aW(p£ad32«-S).  _  Praaairt. 

:  i!ri^TCkssAii.tointtf«wuMi^::;:;:::z:::^  SSun, 

.  Call  in  Committee _  Present. 

"  HR:  6ni-0n  the  Whalen  Amendment  to  restrict  the  draft  to  a  1  year  inttaad  ol  I  2  yaar  erctKUion.  (Failed  l98-20ex.-. f^"  IJ^ 

.  Call  of  the  Uousa - - - "'  ""         IT"!"!....!  PrawoL 

;  h1  6OT--^i»SM  AmanSaant  to  prwide  that  no  person  Inducted  after  June  30, 1971  may  be  used  m  combat  rone  unless  armed  attadi  has  beer  madt  or  is  immiaent    No. 

H  e'mL^Ca^nwIKS^dlwi^tD  ertend  draft  lot  18  months  instead  of  2  years.  (Failed  170-200,  prasanl  n--.-^.--..--^;;~--;y,;;vv--;^-i^^TJ^^  ?1 

■  H  R  6M1-T0  a^end  tJTIlMMi^sISdSve  Sarvica  Act  of  1967;  to  itKraasa  mHitary  pay;  to  autharire  m.liUry  eetiva  «yty  ttraafd*  of  Flaeai  Year  ItT^ind  fti^ftMr   Xm. 

puTMMt.  On  wssaaa  (paiiaad  298-98.  pWMltf  a^i       •  ,ii.    ,  jn*  jw  u.' ;    '  n    '  ■.   ■'   '  Praaant 

.  Call  onfirHouseTT.TTr. .7?! -^f^-r ^n....  m  „^.v<,»^r,^ ; ^„^t_ 

■  H*R«  ssTJf^SioiutiinpfoiidiikWMnidVratioV-^^^  X'^^V^r*'''  "***■  •*»^**'*^  »"^**    '*'• 

■  aadMtoid caSfl^  knia«»*Jto«B>aat»  tor  cartaia  ti*ui»  of  suitrt^ti.  Ob  agr*a«| to  tHa  resoliOiaa  (Passed  182-177X  _  _  p„ 

■  H^' '^^f^afirirtiai mitiiV-thrttti wmmittiiViiiVia-f^^                                                                               ttVia'aSfig-ilai." bViutikii-iii'  Ya 
(Raeaad  193-115).  _  

■  H*R  %iroffi?if  Eiiiitii.i'a'^ifV."tionV"'^  to-ineraasa  fuodlm  tor  26  separata  adycatleul    Mo. 
'  H'g^rcSft^'JJt t;4.  iSiS-S* ^                                »«»-»  -t  th«  .a  «.»  b.  «.*. » .o.^  ^y  ^^^m  sctol  to  t.^.  actK,o  to  fore.  t».    ».. 

::::  SiiSfSISliS^  £±- 

Call  ot  tha  House — ■ '"  "', , ,.      fraaant 

:::::  S'r.  472rTi"^ta*vip».Qpii«tiiii  to^viru**  -^^Vfiimm'irti^tiji^^  ;;i^ 

"-"  Call  ot  the  House -,.— , — — -♦ — — ' — ^ — —-■ -•  '''J^ZZ'—SZT.-.l"...  Preaant 

Call  of  the  House - "       '     "•-'    '  "^      Prawnl 

...  .  Cill  ol  t)N  AoMt ^ . .-,— — 1.1— ~» . — .*— — i.y.-TT'.w^....,  ■■■  ,^  ^^^ PrsMoL 

Call  of  the  House '*  Present 

Call  in  CowBittee - — *       

-^rs^^et^r'S'rrtenilhe-puWk-WirtrAdciiii^  "^ 

1965  On  motion  to  recommit  wiMi  inrtfuttioiis.  (Faitod  12»-aX).  •■  ■  .         ■..'■'■'»'    ■■    '  Yes. 

HR  537fr-On<»*»i»«a.(P»aMrt3l8-M) „,.^..ii+.*— — . ^--^n— H...iM.-'---pfrW-.i...,      .;.  .hi  _ 

S'r2^'9^Tb"liVo-auihofiiVthra-cquisittin;-t}i^i^^^^  "•• 

H.it^M!7-^o^.duce  the  »umbm  ol  Ckaas  A  raiiiUn-  ncaoaa.  iss>.«]  .luiar  the  Birtrict  of  Columbi.  AJcotolic  BeatflWl  Cortwl  ACLt).  »«*fMff^  \^^-J-  ^°- 

""       S'r  Mi4^"~a"«ri"th."R*iUoid"lUtiiiiMirt"A^  p^m.  " 

S'R^yV^Ar.soiuU.n r,i.t.v. to tun4;o« ti.r„tW-«r Sei  257-126-----  Y--         .  ^,. 

H.  Res.  274-On  motion  to  recommit.  (Failed  104-275)^. ----- --^J^ " y^ 

H  Rat.  274— On  agraaini  to  the  resolutjon  (Pasted  JOO-;^ — 4<- — ..*,.,^»r,— — > — 1»— -t- — ^i ■ 3;^""" _  _    _  .  ..  Ataart. 

S'r62S5L"TriS^-Wiod-\th«wh-*hth^^ 

Govwnlir«^  OnTotiM  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  (two-thirds  required).  Passed  301-20). 

Cacvm ^3371— Part  38 
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'  "*      '"    S20  COJKGRtSS,  FIUST  SESSION 

Tti'i   '. r 


October  18,  1972 


v«t* 


Miy5... 

M«y  5... 
M«y  5... 
MtyS... 
Mays... 
Miy  10.. 
Miy  II.. 
M«yU 

M«y  12. 

May  12....... 

May  12 V 

May  17 

May  17 

May  17 


S  531-To  a«tt>Ofi»  US.  Porta)  Safvtce  to  r«c«*v«  tt  fof  oxKution  of  »f»»kitlo«  <*  pMSyart.  On  p«ii*M  (Pats»d  241-124) 

H  lim.  422—*  rsiolutior  honofint  Harry  S.  Truman  on  hij  87tti  Birthday.  On  a(r»«<i>g  to  tha  rtsolution  (Passad  380-0,  prnant  1) 

H*  Rtt.  423— A  rasoKiUon  providing  tor  cGnsidtfStkm  of  thtbitl  H.R.  4fi04  toamand  tha  Small  Butinau  Acton  agracingto  tha  rtsdution.  (Pisiad  3SI-0) 

H.R.  4«04-  To  imand  tha  Smalt  Suunats  Act— On  pM»ig«  (Pasjad  3W-0) 

Call  at  th«  HouM  - •• ....... . — . ... — ..... . .. 

H  Rts  412-A  reioiut^n  to  aiithorii«additionallRVMti(*tlv*  authority  to  tiMCducatMn  and  UborCammlttMOai|rfl«nttothtrMOtution.(Failf<l  1S6-172)... 

NR.  S63<— To  aitandptnatty  to*  aasM It  on  a  peik«oMc«r  in  District  otCotumbU  to  assaults  on  6r*mM.  On  pMU|*(P<fU()  312-0) 

Call  at  th«  H««s« 


N.R  gigO-SupptWantai'spprtHiriatians  for  Fiscal  Tsar  swiint  Jum  30,  1971.  GMma  AmsMlniMi-sddttioaai  <«Mnt  ior  loMS  to  District  o<  CduoiMa.  (FlHtd 


May  17. 
May  17. 

May  18. 
MayU. 
May  IS. 

May  It. 

May  II. 
May  II. 
MayM. 

May  19.. 
May  20.. 
•fay  20.. 

May  24. 

May2S.. 
May  25. 

May  26. 
May  26.. 

Junal.. 
Jun«2.. 
Jun*2.. 


170-219). 
Cait  ot  tha  Ho^ta  -- - -..---. .. 

H  R  8190— Mand  Amandoiant  to  provida  sdditionsi  amount  tw  davalopmant  at  a  civil  suparsonic  aircraft  indudini  tha  construction  ot  two  prototypa  aircraft  of  tka 

tMM  lisaiM.  (^mm)  201-m,  wiaar*  2). 

H.R.n»0-9Saad*na«*iiw(l<^taad  261-197,  prasantsj..      ...  ■  :,;-,a:i.  „,ivi^; 

H  R  7271— Toa«t1W>7»a»|in»ria<lbftSfOf  coatwianon  on  ci»il  rigWs  On  motion  to  tujpard  rulasand  pa«i(two-thirdsraquirad)(Paa»a<l  2*2-67) 

H  R  S2S7-TO  amand  National  School  LuncJi  Act  to  provida  funds  to  tha  Oapartmant  ot  AfricultBra  for  puryosaa  of  prawiding  traa  or  raducad  prica  mialsto  naady 

cttiidran.  On  motion  to  xjspand  tha  ruias  and  pass  (Iwo-tkirds  raquirad)  (Psssad  332-0). 
H  R.  5t— To  amand  National  enviromnantal  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provida  for  a  national  anvironmantal  data  system  on  motion  to  suspand  rulas  and  pass  (two-thirds 

raouirad)  (Paaaad  304-11).  

H  R  »«)—CrinMnalpa«»a»ty*ar»liao»»ngo<cartai«w*Jli1»  from  aircraft  SMspand  rulas  and  pass  (two-thirdaraqutr»d),(Passad3(J7-«> 

H  R  7SS7— T^  satatthn  tM  National  Atfvisary  Cwnmittaa  on  tha  Ocaans  and  Atmosphara.  On  motion  to  swpand  tka  rulaa  and  paas  (t«*-tlllrds  raquirad).  (Passad 

'293-10). 
Call  of  tha  Houia ,.....,.ii^._... ...^ ..,,„,... ■?",-.•' — -ri— r-»i — • 

n  Raa.  437— Rasolution  pirovvdinc  for  coiiiidanttm  ail'H.R.'3ii3'ta  prwrida  daring  tlmas  of  hijiir  unampioymaM  for  programs  of  public  sarvica  amploymairt  on  orMrIng 

tha  praataw  qwstton.  (Tailad  182-210). 
H  Ras  437— Smitk  of  California  Amendmant  to  insart  "It  shall  also  ba  in  ordar  to  considar  wittwut  tha  Intarvantion  of  any  point  of  ordar  tha  taat  ot  bill  H.B.  8U1  M  a 

suMtitata  far  tlia  said  caftimtlaa  ainan<}«ant"  (Pasaad  210-177). 
H  Ras.  437— On  jffaatng*  tN'Twafaflon  (Psssad  3SO-34) 


CaU  of  thaHousa 


S.J  iNa.  lOS-A  joint  fnoMlan  to  provida  ailMsion  of  Saetian  II  of  RalKray  Labor  Act  witii  raapaet  to  tanwrt  rattwfy  labor-managamant  dispute  on  ordering  tha 
third  raading.  (Psssad  265-93). 

Call  of  the  flousa * --- — .--..........^■..- 

n  i;  S190-T0  maka  suppiemaMI  approfriatioas  far  Ratal  Yatr  aiidinf  JiHie  30^  1971.  On  ayreeinc  to  Coaferenca  Report.  (Passed  264-28) 

H.R.  8190— To  concur  v^th  Senate  Amendment  that  orovMea  ior  tarminatian  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  program  and  refund  of  amounts  contributed  by  airlines  toward 

" research  and  davafopwenft  of  program,  (fatted  lli-156,  present  1). 
U  Res.  41S— To  autborize  Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Sarvlce  Camnitlaa  to  eoadiKt  stidlas  and  ttnraatHabom  wttMn  Its  Jgriidiction.  On  agnalng  to  the  rasolutioo.  (Passed 
201-88). 

H  Kes  4(1— ftesol'utiori'dlim'p'reTing'rao'rnniariiMt^^ 
votanteer  proframs  (i.e.  Viiti,  Foster  Grandparents,  ate.).  (Failed  131-224X 

H.  Res.  I SS—  Resolution  craatiag  a  selact  conimittoe  of  tlia  Hoaaa'  to  nod*^  a  lull  aMi'eDrn'pMa'  fnvestiptioa  ol  a II  aspects  of  U.S.  Vnargy  resources.  (Fallaid  r2V2i^. . 
(iail  la  Committae 

Call  of  tfta  tfoasa       -  --  - ---- 

H.R.  3613— To  provida  during  times  ol  *iigB  i/nampioyrnent  for  programs  of  public  service  employment  for  unemployed  persons— Each  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
snbalttute  to  provide  for  txitfc  palinc  tarvica  smployTnent  and  retormetion  of  tha  existing  manpower  programs  stressing  local  control.  (Failed  182-204). 
Judo  2  ..  H.R.  3613— Motion  to  feeomnwt  (Failed  184-2C2). 

June  2  H.R.  3613— On  passage.  (Passed  24S-141,  present  1). 

June  3'         .  H.  Res.  4%2-A  rasolution  providing  for  ttie  consideratioa  of  H.R.  7910  la  Mrtboriza  approfrialions  lor  actMtiaa  of  HH  NaiioMi  Sdaaea  Foondation  on  agraaini  to  tha 
resolotion  (Passad  357-4). 
H.R.  710»-AH>nwriatMas  tar  NASA.  On  passa(i.( Passad  303-64). 
Call  in  Comminee. 


No. 
Yaa. 
Yea. 
Yes. 

Present 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present 
Yes. 

.  Yes. 

.  Notvotint 
Yes. 

Vaa. 

.  Yes. 
Yes. 

.  Absent 
.  Absent 
No. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Present 

Yes. 

Present 
.  Yes. 
No. 

Not  voting. 

Present 
No. 

Present 

No. 

Absent 

Present 

Yes. 


June  3. 
June  4. 
June  4. 
June  7. 

J  una  7. 

June  7. 
June  8. 
Junes. 

June  9. 
June  9. 


H  R  S825    Appropriationsforlagistative  branch  for  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30, 1972  on  passage.  (Passed  259-26,  present  3) 

H  R  8011    To  am«ndtfieWagner-0'Oay  Act  to  extend  Its  provisions  renting  to  pvernmantprKorenient  of  commodities  produced  by  the  blind  to  commodities  prodoced 

by  otiter  severely  handieapBed  loflnrrduats.  Suspend  'ules  and  pass  (two-thirds  required).  (Passed  30»-0). 
H.R.  llir-To  amead  Agncuftura!  Trade  and  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  remove  certain  restrictions  agaiost  domestic  wine.  Suspend  rules  and  pass 

(two-ttardstequirea).  cPai»ed29»-U).  •  .     , 

H.R.  7S80-  Nitlpnal  Science  FouodaJiba  appropriations  (Passad  31M) .n.,,..., — .,.;_._ 

Call  of  tfia  Hoffja. 


i9.. 
1 10. 

1 10. 


H  Res.  465— Providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8293  to  continue  until  Sept  30, 1973  to  International  Coffee  Agreaeneivt  Act  of  1968.  Oa  agreeing  to  the  resetutton. 

(Pasaad  336-41). 

Call  of  the  House .        - - - 

H.J.  Res.  617    To  authorize  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  ot  trust  territory  of  Pacific  Islands  who  sufhred  damages  dnring  World  War  It  and  to  estabiisb  Micro- 

nesian  daims  commtssion.  Motion  to  recommit  (Failed  166-215). 
H.J  Res.  817-On  passage  (Pass»d  225-158) 


June  10. 
June  14. 


Ceil  of  the  House 

Res.  471— ForconsiderstionolH.R.  8866  to  amend  and  exlMd  pravisiMS  of  S«fM  Airt  of  IW  oa  orMoftta  pravh^  roll  spaelflaaUy 

H.R.  8886— On'passage.  (Pa«ed  2*9-128) 


aimed  at  eliminating  tile  quotajDr  the  continoation  of  the  sapr  sari>sidy  for  Soatk  Afria.  (Pasaad  21^166) 


JaaelS.. 
June  15.. 
June  15.. 
June  16.. 
June  16.. 
June  16.. 

Jane  16. . 
June  16.. 

June  16.. 
June  17.. 
Jane  17.. 


H.R.  8794-  To  provide  payment  tor  cx»t  at  health  care  for  members  and  retired  and  disabled  members  of  D.C.  Police  and  Fire  Departments,  Park  Poliea,  Etaeatlve 

Protective  Service.  Secret  Service.  On  passage.  (Passed  311-1). 
Call  of  the  House - - , 


•rr 


JuMl7.. 

Jun«17.. 

JaMl7.. 

June  17.. 
June  18.. 
Juno  18.. 

Jane  21. 

June  21. 

June  21. 

JuaaZI. 
Juae22. 
June  22. 
June  22. 
Juno  22. 


Call  of  the  House  _ , 

S.  575— Authorize  tomb  for  Appahdrian  Regtonal  Devalepment  Act  of  1965.  On  araaint  to  Oonferenca  Report  (Passed  275-lM).. 

Call  (n  Committee - '- ■,...:.. 

Call   n  Committee • - 

H  R.  8687- Fiscal  Year  197?  sppropriatlons  for  military  procoraaaent  Latfett  AnMndmont  to  add  that  no  loads  shaH  bo  used  for  safagaard  ABM  system  eaeepf  for  deploy- 

ment  of  Safacuard  *9*»  System  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  amUw  Malmstrom,  Montana.  On  amendment  (Failed  129-267). 

H.R.  8687— Pike  Amendment  to  provide  no  funds  tor  devetopment  of  the  B-1  aircraft.  (Failed  91-307) 

H.R.  8687— Stafford  Ameiidnieiit 'o  Prlie  Amendment  to  seek  to  reduce  reseercti,  devetopmenl  and  evamation  funds  to  Fiscal  Year  1971  levels  as  per  Pflia  Amendment— 
witJi  the  additional  provisKm  of  a  ;  percent  increase  over  Fiscal  Year  1971  levels  tor  inflation  on  emendment  (Failed  135-258X 

H.R.  8687- Aspin  Amendment  to  prevent  defense  spending  from  rising  above  Tiseel  Year  1971  level  on  amendment  (Failed  111-278) 

.  On  motion  to  adjoorn  (Failad  30-369,  present  2) 

H.R.  7016— Othce  of  Education  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1972— preferential  motioa  to  lay  on  table  the  Hathaway  motion  that  House  Conferees  agree  to  Senate 

amendments  (Passed  228-182.  present  1). 
H.R.  8687-  Vlink  substitute  amendmeirt  that  no  funds  appropristed  may  be  expended  after  December  31,  1971  te  support  U.S.  military  operations  in  S.  Vietnem,  N. 

Vietnani,  Cambadia.  or  Laos.  (Failed  S2-327). 
H.R.  8M7—Nedzi-WhatanAmaadmee^-no  funds  expended  after  December  31. 1971  to  support  mHttarv  personnel  in  S.  Vietnam  N.Vietnam,  Cambodia  or  Laos.  Presi- 
dent can  recommend  change  in  this  date  it  it  hinders  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  return  ol  American  POWs.  (Failed  158-255). 
H.R.  8187— Pepper  Amendment  *to  funds  expanded  after  June  1,  1972  te  support  U.S.  military  operations  in  Indochina  but  shall  not  affect  sale  withdrawal  ol  troops 
(Failad  147-237). 

.  H.R.  W7— military  proeuremant  appropriatioBS  fcr  Fiscal  Year  197?  on  passage,  (^saad  331-58,  preaaot  1) 

H.  Res.  434— reaaiutio«  to  authorua  additionai  inwtiptiva  authority  to  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  On  agraoing  to  tha  reaolution.  (Passad  183-119) 

H.R.  7736— Amend  Publie  Health  Sarvica  Act  to  extend  for  one  yeer  the  student  loen  and  scholarship  provisions  of  T'rtfes  VII  and  VIII  of  such  Kt  On  passage.  (Passed 

299-0). 
H.R.  5237— Carry  into  effect  a  provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  ol  mdostrial  properlr,  as  revised  at  Stockholm,  Sweden  on  Juiy  14, 1967.  On  pas- 

saoi  (Paaaad  340-8). 
S.  1531— To  amend  joint  raaelatloa  asiabtlsbing  the  Americaii  Revelation  Bicentennial  Commtssion,  as  amended  suspend  rules  and  pass  (two-thirds  required)  (Passed 
91-24). 
.  H.R.  3146— To  authorire  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ceeperala  with  tha  stales  and  subdivisions  in  the  enforcement  of  state  and  local  rules  within  National  Forest  SyS' 
tam  sovand  rules  sod  pass  (two-thinh  required)  (Passad  361-2). 

.  H.  Res.  417- Raseiutren  providing  for  consideration  of  H.lt  1,  Seeial  Saeorlty  Amendments.  Oa  ofttariag  the  pravioas  qoestion.  (Passed  200-172,  present  2) 

.  Call  in  Conmittoe 

.  Call  in  Committee fr^-'-i =-' ----- 

.  Call  in  Committee .'..'...'. ;. 

.  H.R.  1— Ullman  Amandmaat  to  strike  Titia  IV,  wMcii  providas  for  esiiMlskmant  of  opporttmitlas  for  famitias  program  and  family  assistance  plan.  (Failed  187-234).. 


Yav 


Yes. 

Present 

Yes. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 
Absent 
Not  voting. 

Absent 
Yes. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Vaa. 

Yes. 

Present 
Present. 
Yea. 

Present 
Present 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

.  Yes. 

.  Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voting. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Absent 

Praaant 

Absent. 
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1971       Maasara,  qaaition  and  raooit 


JiMa22. 
Jium23. 
Juaa23. 


June  23. 

Juae23 

Juaa  24. 
June  24. 

June  24. 
June  24. 
June  28. 
June  28. 

June  28. 
June  28. 
June  29. 
June  29. 
June  30. 

June  30. 
June  30. 

Jiilyl.. 

Julyl.. 
Julrl.. 
July  7.. 
July  7.. 

Julys.. 
July  8.. 
Julys.. 


Julys.. 

Julys.. 
July  12. 
July  13. 
July  13. 
July  13. 

July  14. 
July  14. 
July  IS. 
July  15. 
July  19. 
July  19. 

Jalyl9. 

July  20. 
July  20. 

July  21. 
July  21. 

July  21. 
July  22. 
July  22. 

July  22. 
July  27. 
July  27. 

July  27. 
July  27. 
July  27. 
July  27. 
July  27. 
Jnly  27. 
July  2S. 

July  28. 
July  29. 
July  29. 
July  29. 
July  29. 
July  29. 
July  29. 
July  29. 
July  29. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
July  30. 

July  30. 
Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  2.. 

Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  3.. 
Aug.  3.. 
Aug.  4.. 

Aug.  4.. 
Aut4.. 


H.R.  1— Social  Secunty  amendments.  On  passage.  (Passad  288-132) 

Call  of  tha  House , .-r- 7— 

H.R.  9270— A«iiculture  appropnatloas  for  fiscal  year  aading  Juaa  30, 1972.  Coota  amaadmaal  to  provida  that  none  at  tliaaa  fuada  aiiaH^a  uaad  to  MiaMab  m$  mt* 

1972  crop-year  price  support  piogram,  other  than  for  soger  and  wool,  under  which  the  total  amount  of  paymaatstoa  person  uadar  siMk  program  would  ba  in  axcass 

of  t20,06o.  (Passad  214-198). 
H.R  9270— Reuss  amendment  that  no  appropriated  funds  shaM  be  used  for  engineering  or  construction  ot  any  stream  channaiization  measure  under  any  proram  ad- 
ministered by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless  such  channelization  is  m  a  protect  a  part  of  which  was  m  ttie  construction  stage  befora  July  1,  IS71   (FaiieO  129-278). 
H.R.  9270— Michel  amendment  that  none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  make  food  stamps  available  to  housenoid  that  needs  assistance  because  any  mambei  ol  the 

household  is  on  strike.  (Failed  172-22S). 

Call  in  Committee _ , „,.... _. 

H.R.  9272- Appropriations  for  State .  Commerce,  Justica  Oaaartmaata  for  liacal  year  ending  June  30, 1972.  Yatas  amawdmaiil   to  rasOra  laaaa  ler  pajwiiaat  of  U.8.  <ttaa 

to  the  International  Labor  Organization.  (Failed  147-227.) 

H.R.  9272— Gonzalez  amendment  to  cut  funds  for  the  community  relations  services.  (Failed  127-233) ..„ 

H.R.  9272-On  passage.  (Passed  337-10) „ 

Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  6531— To  amend  Selective  Sarvi4se  Act  of  1967  and  to  incraaaa  military  pay  pralarantial  motioo  to  lay  on  tha  table  tha  Wlatoa  Maflii  ttalMaaaa  canlaraaa  ba 

Instructed  to  agree  with  the  Senate  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  for  termination  of  hostilities  in  Indochina.  (Passad  211-175.) 

Call  in  Committee 

H.R.  9271-  Treasury  Department  appropriations  lor  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972.  0«  pasaaga.  (Passad  a8&-6.) . ^ ... .. 

Callot  the  House —*......._... 

H.R.  9417— Department  ot  Interior  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  On  passage.  (Passed  400-5) 

H.  Res.  489— Motion  to  table  the  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  furnish  the  text  of  the  study  eotitlad  "United  Statea— Viatnan  Ratadona,  1945-1967."  (Paasad 

272-113). 

H.R.  7016— Office  ot  Education  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  On  agreeing  to  Conference  Report  (Psssad  376-15) 

H  R.  9382— HUD,  Veterans  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  Clawson  Amendment  to  strike  out  section  dealing  with  ceanaaiing  saivteat.  (f aiM 

164-217). 
S.  31— To  provide  during  high  times  ot  unemployment  tor  programs  ot  public  service  employment  lor  unemployed  persons.  On  agreeing  to  Conferenoa  Report  (Passad 

343-14). 

H.R.  8629— To  amend  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  increased  manpower  for  tfta  health  professions.  On  pasaase.  (Pasaad  343-3) 

H.R.  8630— To  amend  Title  VIM  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  tor  training  ot  increased  numbers  ot  nurses.  On  paaaaga.  (Pasaad  824-0,  present  1) 

H.  Res.  492— Motion  to  table  a  resolution  directing  Secretary  ol  Slate  to  provide  House  with  intormation  regarding  U.S.oparetionsia4jMia.(niaaad  2E1-US) 

H.R.  8805— To  exclude  from  the  mails  as  a  special  category  ot  nonmailable  matter,  certain  materials  offered  tor  sale  to  minors;  to  define  obscene  mail  On  paasage. 

(Passed  356-25). 

Call  of  the  House - 

Call  in  Committee 

H.R.  8181— To  reouire  Federal  Reserve  Banks  Is  discount  certain  commercial  paper  used  to  finance  the  export  of  U.S.  commodiUaa.  Wylia  Amandmaal— to  ratoin  in 

tha  law  lie  prohibition  agaiflal  Ika  ExparVlmport  Bank  financing  trade  loans  with  any  nation  which  fumisfvaa  mUilary  assistonca  to  any  cauotry  will  whom  we  are 

engaaad  in  armed  conflict  (Paaaad  207-l$3X 
H.R.  8181- Vanik  Amendment— to  strike  provision  which  would  exempt  and  remove  the  borrowing  ot  the  Eipoil-lmport  Bank  from  the  debt  ceiling  and  ttiacombiaad 

budcat  (Failed  112-249). 

H.R.  9093— Expand  and  extend  tha  desalting  program  being  conducted  by  the  Sacratery  ol  Ihe  Interior.  On  passage.  (Paaaad  32^-0) ......_.... 

H.R.  8407— To  authorize  the  Disb-ict  of  CotinsHa  to  aator  Ink  the  inlarstete  agreamaot  on  qualitication  of  educational  parsoanai.  (Paaaad  M4  4)... 

CaU  of  the  House - 

H.R.  8699— To  provide  an  administrative  assistent  to  the  Chief  Justice  ot  United  States.  On  passage.  (Passed  263-139) 

H.  Res.  534— To  direct  Speaker  ot  the  House  to  cartity  a  report  of  Interstote  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commitlae  to  the  U.S.  Atlornay  lor  ttia  Oiab-iot  af  Cokaibia.  Motiea 

to  recommit  (Passed  226-181,  present  2). 

CaU  of  the  House - 

H.R  9667— Department  ol  Transportabon  appropriations  lor  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30, 1972.  On  passage.  (Passad  401-12) . 

Callot  the  House 

H.R.  9388— Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropriations  Skubitz  Amendment-  strike  lines  9  and  10  on  page  3  (Fsrled  162-207) 

H.R.  9265 — Drug  treatment  program  for  seivicemen,  veterans  and  ex-servicemen  Suspend  rules  end  pass  Cn  reouired).  (Passed  379-0) 

HJ.  Ras.  748— To  aaVwriia  Administrator  of  VA  to  provida  asaialaBoa  in  esUbiishinent  of  new  State  medical  schools.  Suspand  rules  aad  paaa  <H  raaalradX  (faaaad 

371-2). 
SJ.  Res.  Ill— To  extend  for  2  vears  the  existing  authority  lar  tha  erection  in  D.C.  of  a  meaianal  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  On  motioo  M  suspend  rules  and  paas  (twa- 

thirds  required).  (Passed  288-90). 
Call  of  Ihe  Houae. 


Yes. 

Present, 

Yas. 


No. 


Yaa. 

Praaaat. 
No. 

Yas. 
No. 

Praaant 
Yes. 

Present 

Yas. 

Praaant 

Yas. 

Yai. 

Yat. 
Yea. 

Not  voting. 

Not  votiiig. 
Not  voting. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Present 
Praaant 
Yes. 


No. 

Yaa. 
Nat 


H.  Raa.  424— A  resolution  previdint  fof  tha  fwMidarattoa  at  tha  iotnt  rasaiutKW  HJ.  Raa.  3,  to  astabbsh  the  Joint  Caa 

resolution.  (Passed  372-18). 
Can  of  the  House. 


attaa  en  tha  Uvuoniaanl  oa  acraaini  toiha 


(Oa 


H.  Res.  457— Expenditures  from  the  coatin«ant  fuad  af  the  Haasa  of  Raprasentatives  for  certain  aHowanoasto  warn  bars,  oHicara  aad  aiiadini 

to  the  resolution).  (Passed  233-167) 

H.R.4354— Increase  width  limitations  for  motor  buses  on  the  interstate  system.  On  metionio  recommit  (fei  lad  178-213,  present  2)... 

Call  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  533— Additional  compensation  for  officers  snd  employees  of  the  Office  of  Speaker  ol  the  House.  On  motion  that  further  proceedings  under  the  call  ba  dispanaad 

with.  (Passad  371-5). 

H.R.  9844— Military  Construction  Authorization  of  1972.  On  passage.  (Passed  359-31) . ......„_„ 

H.R.  9270— Agricultural  appreoriations.  On  agtiaaini  to  Conference  Report  (Passad  230-16Q ... ., _.. 

H.R.  9272— State,  Justice  and  Commerce  Department  appropriations.  On  preferential  motion  to  table  Edwards  motioo  that  Houae  Confaraaa  agree  with  Saaato  aatead- 

ment  dealing  with  the  subversive  activities  control  board.  (Paaaad  246-141), 

Call  in  Committee 

H.R.  10O61— Labor-HEW  appropriations.  Yates  Amendmant  to  add  J200  million  for  several  health  programs.  (Failed  169-215). 

H.R.  10061— Glaimo  Amendment— to  add  $82  million  for  several  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  (Passed  236-153) 

H.R.  10061-Burke  Amendment— to  add  164  millton  for  child  weUara  sarvicas.  (Failad  lSi-200_ ,». 

H.R.  10061— Labor-HEW  appropriations.  On  passage.  (Passed  372-25) ; 


Yaa. 
No. 

PraaaaL 

Yas. 

Praaant 

No. 

Not  vobng. 

Not  vobng, 

Yas. 

Present 
Yes. 

Present 
No. 

No. 

Praaant 

Yes. 


Yaa. 


Call  ot  the  House _  

H.R.  9092— To  provide  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  rates  to  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Government— Giosa  Amandmaot— which  aiiminatas 

nonappropriated  fund  emplovaes  and  aasptoyaaa of  VA  caatsaa  sarvioa  from  incluiien.  (Faded  147-232). 
H.R.  99zi— TO  extend  Publk  Works  and  Economic  Devetopment  Act  snd  the  Appalachian  Regional  Deyelopment  Act  On  passage.  (Passad  376-27). 

(M  of  the  House 

H.R.  9382— HUD,  Veterans  Appropriations,  oa  agraaing  to  tha  Coofaraoca  Report  (Paasad.  363-30.  present  1) 

H.R.  9667— Oepartmant  ot  Transportatioa  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972.  On  agreeing  to  conferaaoa  report  (Pasaad 

H.R.  9667— To  concur  with  Senate  Amendment  No.  5  ((^vil  Supersonic  /Aircraft  Developtnent  Termination.  (Passed  307-99,  present  1) 

Call  of  the  House 


es. 

PraaaaL 

Na. 

No. 

No. 

Yaa. 

Praaaat 

No. 

Yas. 
Praaaat. 


Yaa. 
Yas 


H.R.  10090— Public  Works  Appropriations  for  tncai  year  ending  June  30, 1972.  Mink  Aroandmeat— no  funds  used  tor  testiag  nudeat  boaib  aa  AMckitka.  (Failad  lOS-Sn). 

H.R.  10O9O— dark  Amendment  to  eHminate  construction  planning  funds  for  tha  Dickav-Linoain  prefect  (pasaad  199-181,  praaaat  1) 

H.R.  10O9O— Public  Works  Appropriations  for  facal  year  1972.  On  passage.  (Passad  386-4), ..„..„..„.. ...... , , _. 

<M\  of  the  House ,,, , _»......... 

On  approval  of  the  Journal  (Passed  374-10) ........~._...... —... 

H.  Con.  Res.  384— Providing  for  edjourement  On  agreeing  to  the  resolution  (Passed  334-41) .... 

H.  Res.  566-  Provide  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8432  to  authorize  emergency  loans  to  major  business  enterprises  (LockhaadX  (Paasad  B2S-6SX. 

H.R.  8432-  Colmer  Amendment  to  reduce  government  guarantee  to  90  percent  thereby  causing  private  lending  Institutions  te  guarantee  the  remaining  10  parcaol.  (Failad 

176-205). 

H.R.  8432  -On  passage.  To  provide  an  emergency  loan  guarantee  ol  (250  million  to  LJKkheed.  (Passed  192-189.  present  1) _ 

H.R.  9272— Justice.  State,  and  Commerce  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972.  On  agreeing  to  Conference  Report  (Passed  337-35) 

H.  Res.  539— Motion  to  discharge  resolution  to  direct  HEW  Secretary  to  furnish  certain  documenta  to  the  House  ot  RepresantativM  (Passad  252-129). 

H.  Res.  539- Resolution  to  direct  HEW  Secretary  to  furnish  certain  documents  to  tha  House  ot  Representatives  On  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  (Paasad  3S1-36). 

H.R.  3iB28-  -To  provide  equality  ot  treatment  for  married  women  Federal  employees.  Suspend  rules  and  pass  (two- thirds  required).  (Passed  377-11) 

H.Con.  Res.  370    To  express  the  sense  ot  congress  relative  to  certain  activities  ot  PHS  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  and  clinical  research  centers.  Suspend  ralaaaad  paaa 

(two-thirds  required).  (Passed  370-4). 

H.J.  Res.  829-Continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972  (Passad  356-6) _ 

Call  of  the  House. 


No. 

Yes. 

Yas. 

Present 

Yas. 

Yaa. 

Yea. 

No. 

Yes. 

Mot  iwting. 

Yas. 

Yas. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


H.R.  9910— To  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (Foreign  aid).  On  passage.  (Passed  202-192) 

H.  Res.  578— Resolution  providing  for  immediate  consideration  of  conference  report  on  H.R.  6531  (draft  extenston)  and  wahring  all  points  of  ordar  afainat  tha 
report.  (Passed  250-150).  =  j  !       ... 

H.R.  6531— Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  H.R.  6531  to  the  conference  committee.  (Failad  131-273) 

H.R.  6531— On  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  (Passad  298-108)- 


.*•"•.♦•..»•»,♦<*»*>*— 


Yas. 

Ni. 
Yoi. 
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w\ 


Vote 


A<l|.4 

*u«.* 

*u«.4 

Au«.4 

A«»e.5 

Ai«.S.... 
A«t.5.... 
«•«.  5.... 

Aut  5 

S«pt  1... 
St pt  s. . . . 

S«Bt  9..-. 
S^t.  ».... 
S^rt.  13... 
S«jL  13... 
Uot  K... 
%•».  14.. 
StpL  14... 

S«ptU.. 
Stpt.15.. 
S«pt.l5.. 
3«l)t.l(.. 
S«pLll.. 

S«pt  U.. 
S«pt.  !•.. 
S«9l.l«.. 
S««L22.. 
S««t23.. 

stot.  a.. 
s«p(.  a.. 

S«9t».. 
S«pL30.. 

S«pt30.. 


S«pt.30... 

S«pt30..- 
S««t30... 

S««t30... 
S«»L30... 
S«pL30l.. 

S««L30... 

OcLl 

Oct  4..... 
Oct  4.... 

0<t4..... 

Oct  4 

0et4 

Oct  4 

Oct  4 

Oct  4 

Oct  5 

Oct  6 

OetS-.- 
Oet  12... 
Get  12... 

Oct  12... 

Get  12... 

Oct  13... 
OeLU... 
Oct  U... 
Oct  14... 

Oct.  14... 

Oct  14^.. 
OeLlt... 
OcLU^.. 
OeLll... 
Oct  It... 
Oct  It... 
Oct  19... 
Get  19... 
Oct  19... 
Ocll9... 
Oct  20... 
Oct  20... 
Oct  20... 
Gel  20... 
Oct  21... 
Get  21... 
Oct  21... 
Oct  21... 
Oct  21... 


iant.  (FiUad  171-219). 

76) 


SI" Ihi'orwuii.f  O^irt  •ppmiiri*^ 'or lieii y;trY972 (Eflwrg.ncy  uik^^'m^)%m^\: i^^^^^ji^'i to? "(teWbitl.^ fundt .hrt b. bM.«l »lt»y 

Hj!  te!  »^«l*«t  ippropn»tioni  tg  *•  D«pt  of  Libof  tor  f»n<lin|  of  Em«r|«ney  Emptoymtt*  *«».  On  Pasni*.  (P»M«J  3ZI-. 
Call  ot  tJi«  H6«i» — 

cdisfdMNoMi - ^ "r."i"""""""""'"'*in"...". 

H  R  IMtl^bwJilPr ippn»ffl<»tte«  torXcK  yMr  1972.  On  i«rMinf  to  lU  ««nf»ftiw  Mport  ffwMd  2»-» • 

C«aa(tlMHouM 

Cdl  m  Comflii«tM y.'"""III"""II"™"""""!"""r 

.  Cill  in  CommittM.. V" 


PreiMrt. 

ontha   Yw. 

.  Y«S. 
.  Yai. 
.  Prssent 
.  PrcwBt. 
.  Praia  nt 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  Piasant 


*^\  Sr^.'^!?-^T!If!S21r._2!JJ!IT!r,t.  r^.  'nn  ctij«i  shall  b«  imaritonad  or  otharwiia  datainad  by  tha  O.S.  axeapt  pursuant  to  I 
.  H.Jl^ aT-tol^iM datMtion ea««a.  On  paaaafa. (Piuad  36M«). 


H  R  234— iwitoafy  Cawimtlaa  aman^mant  wb^eh  raads 
'(Pasairi  290-111) 


•da  impnionHMm  in  crawra  auapt  puisuam  lo  ■.■  •«  ui  >^i«in^  v,..™„  '         .  i:■iVL;»^JV>«;^^"■• 
■■no  citizan  jhall  ba  impriionad  or  otharwiia  datainad  by  tha  O.S.  axeapt  pursuant  to  tha  act  oi  Oonrcw- 


Prtaaat 

Yaa. 

Ytt 

Abaant 

Praaant 

No. 

Yaa. 


Pr 


.  Yea. 
.  Prasant 


Cad  i)<  tka  Housa 

CaM  in  Coiwi»«g»a -'- III""""I". — 

SlLn*^!E5SrEii»oJoymantoppoHun;tiirhrAmeKMVW<;iVa'ri^  ^•»- 

and  4^«S?broX  EEOC's  iSnadiaSon  or  tranrtar  tha  OfCC.  (Pa«ad  20O-19S)  Yas 

H.R.  174«-£rlanb«fB  Aroandmant  (^"S^?^-''') i:".'.:::::::".:  No. 

H.R.  l74«-lftetMiii  to  r««!y«tt.^a|MJl3O-270)..„ 

M^lsJ^'r^llandftaPaaeaCifpi'Art^^  

;  C«Ma«tliaHauaa - 

,  CaN  «*  tha  Hauia !""""""" 

d^ad^pXnrilSamwbfra^  KxToM  to  10,000  to  qualify  u  •  prim,  sponsor  for  banafits  under  tha  comprahaiiah<a  child  davalopmant  provisions.  (Paaaad 


.  Yaa. 
,.  Yaa. 
..  PraaanL 
..  No. 
..  PrasaaL 
-  Abiant 

Pr«a«t 

No. 


H  R^O»?-£rl.nbom  Amandmant  to  coordinata  child  d.yiHopm.ntprojraini  *i*  ottiar  Fadaral  day  cara  procrams  by  r^lucing  the  level  under  which  a  family  ol 

Lf  2i«  be  aatitlad  to  tra*  day  cara  »»v*ea  fnm  lt.9«0  to  J4,320.  (Failed  187-189).  ,-,  ,«^ 

u  ?in3u     nliZniu.  AnMiidaMflitB  induda  the  oompradamiva  child  developmeot  program  into  H.R.  10961.  (^osaad  Zn-ltl) j-v-ii:-:^ "d.:: 

h1  lOMl^cS3r!i"il!ISdm2!rto  rt  4  percent  wt.sid.  li7  Puerto  Sico  of  GEO  fund,  for  Haadrtart  and  other  proframs  ami  placed  PtMftO  Rloa 

'mmA  ika  »»■-*  territeriaa  ia  dM  tama  poaition  as  Via  States.  (Passed  202-lEl).  v^ 

HrlSl^SeililJiilUiLenl**^  .ii--,ii; M?" 

HR  iSl-Brademui  Amendment  to  include  comprehanave  child  development  program  into  the  bill.  (Passed  ^'^^'''>-     ------ ■^••.r.y-rj:-r -^  5ii 

H  S;  iSl-StoSarJa  iaa*n«it  -ith  instructions  to  report  it  back  with  an  amendment  which  would  conform  day  care  pfoviawns  in  tha  bill  with  day  caw  provisions    Yes. 

• — ^— <  in  H.R.  I.  (Passed  19l-l«)  .^    ._.....  .^.  r .. /, .4...;^  .-.,..  i«.j  n. -«—  (Paaaed  351-115) - No- 


Yea. 

No. 
Yea. 


H  ?tSjSl^T»  provide  lor  contiouatwo  of  programs  authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19t4.  On  I,--— ^.  V. —---  —  — -  ^^^^^ 

;:  Call  a<  »a  House r.""":;!"."!!".'."!"!"""'."  Praseot 

■"  SILisSr^rSSUiedisepp'ovlng the sKernata'piy plan',  ^^"^ '•1'  «»**•»■  **"  "**"    "'• 

--   -,5^(^2-12;^ a-ij-M.^-^^  ?.\ 

■■  hI  C«L  RwrrT^inTtor  humane  treatment  of  Ww's.  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  (two-thirds  required).  (Passed  ^J}'^^^r-;T--—T-^Yr,U^\9l-im^  n2 
■  H  ■  MSl-Ta  BCTwdetamoofary  leaufsnca  tor  mmbers  wounti  of  certain  Fadarai  credit  unions,  lo  susgwid  rules  and  pass  (two-thirds  raquiradMM«Jd  J»J-f«i--  J^ 
"■  H«  5o-t!  S!^  STmaSeMmelrt^  and  ratantton  afaa.  training  snd  eerty  ratiremaet  lor  air  traftc  controHera  anpeed  rulaa  and  pass  (two-thirds  required).    Yes. 
(Paaaed  294-0).  Present 

iiHj.BB^-^r'irU^iedidrtiidiiii"**^^  — - I.::":::::::  pfwent 

""  HJ  (tes.  9li--Supplement»i'»pp(opri'ationstof  OapartnaBt  il  Caborfar  Seuj  yeer  M72.' (Paaaed 3H-I) *• 

"'  HJ.  Rea.  9l»— Continuing  appfopriaUons  lor  focal  year  1972.  (Passed  3*7-12) — """  Preseat 

•'  Hj"  lt*es*2DS^Juai  Rights  tor  lOan  and  Women  Amiidmart.wiii«Aiiiidmwt-wuib^'tod^^^^^^^  Yes. 

..  HJ*?es"ariK»riSliP  coogras^onal  authority  to  aaempt  women  r<«m  the  dra«  and  tatM  law*  aa  "raMMhly  promottag  the  health    Yas. 

Hj'1^!al^equar£SS»'tor  m2  L  *!«.  AmeodmenL  On  pasaace  (tw<^thirds  req.ir«l).  (Paaaed  364-M) ^^^ 

..  Can  o4  the  House y '•"r""'' UII""""  Present 

..  Call  la  Committee — Present 

::  M.  Wial^^SliieWish  sn  eliiceiilciosu;,;^^^  inti^^lintlwt  In  aieney  and  court    Yes. 

'    H  ra«J^tli!Sr!Ld*i)iti?*^  tha  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  participation  ,n  intormal  proceedings  and  in  adjudication  seekinf  primarily  No. 


..  H.R.  lOtoS-To^rblShtToffiSrtf'c^n^s^er  Affairs  in  tha  Esecutive  OIRee  ot  the  PrtBident  and  a  Comemer  Prot««o«  A,a«cy.  On  V*'**^^^^^^^}---  J^.^,. 

"  Stf  IjI^  *T^aii«j<  Li«eaBaM«  btil  l*otoon'lD"wapeiid'di"«i«'Mdpan'(h»o^^  UfJ  "'*'"•• 

■  ■  M J  R«  r23^TSl^i*^T«»rt7«JrLT!li5,^^  IHotioo  to  suS^ni  tha  rule.  .n3  pas.  (two-thirds  required^  (P2*lSt±-,-iWu,-^Vr,iiiil  MJl^n"  VL 
' '  U.  iSst-Fo  al^v^dX^oeparrtJe  ammal  dieeaee  eoetiol  with  Western  Hwnisphef  e  cou  nines  Suspend  the  rues  and  paaa  (two-thwda  required)  (paaaad  342-41)-  -  ¥«• 
:;  ttliao^Ports  and  WataiCayTsalety  Act  Idrtioo  to  sMpeod  rules  and  paas(  :":::::.":::::::  Prweot 

-■  S*i}i2?*!S21~fc.;;.'.;^iii«'Aiiii«itiois"iSliMi'»e^^  ^'^'it.?"**"'^;^  i"- 

aj3Sr;:2;  i:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"^^ 

■  H  R  9»44-M.).t»fY  Csnatruction  Aum<ir.zation.  On  a«raaing  to  the  Conference  R'P*'^  (passed  371-a)...^^-^-..--^jj^^^-------^  '»• 

■"  H  R^ia367^AI»ska  Land  a».msS«tUement.Ud»U  amendment  to  provide  comprelwnsiye  land  planmng  tor  Alaska  In  addition  to  aattlement  for  l«ani«tra^     i/»-^i/).  iw. 

""  u"o   mi«-i    ii— fc.  ii«i  "■-     -  TiMliMut  Oa  eaaaMBtaaeaad  334-63) i^. 


Oct  27.. 
Get  27.. 
Get  27.. 
Oct  27.. 
Oct  27.. 
Oct  27.. 
OeL28.. 
Oct  21.. 
Oct  21.. 
N«l.  1.. 


H  C  U»»7-Aiaalu  Land  "Oaiiee "iaWawewt  Oa  paeaaga  (paaaad  334-63). 
..  Cad  o«  the  Heiwe — 

;:  H*R.'i«70^TJ*Irt»bii$iiawiiwr"^^ 

'"  ?ti  S»!^f*^Bf  forcwidaiilioe  a*  H.l«.  tTW.  aba  to'provida  GMm  and  fte  Virjn  Islaeds'wiW  a"iiow»o««t 
eueslwe.  (Passed  JSMJ^ 

..  Call  e«  »e  House  .      ■ 

Ctflin 


to  ihe  Hmm.'  On  ordering  Me'piiwiMia 


"  HXTlIlV^^itory'Construction  appropriations  Wl  for  fiscal  year  1972.  On  pasMge.  (''"'o^^^ 22,^:^1" i." 
II  H.  Rae.  m— Reialuhaa  pweidiag  tor  Iha  co  ^  ,-..-- u.^- r^.—....  ... 


nations  biN  tor  nscat  year  Viu.  un  passage,  ^rasseo  xjn-nj. ....,--- ^-zr";^:";^^-^" 

_  camderaMii  e(  H.R.  724».  too  Higher  Educatioe  Act  On  araamg  to  tte  raaolaaon.  (Pwaad  371-7). 

Cali  HI  CommiNee 

Call  in  Co  mm  Nee 

H  R.  724«--Hith«' Education  AcrOui'eAmafldmaiVlD'remMtt^^^^  of  education  opoortumty  grants.  (Failed  117-37) 


■"  H  R.  724«— Hither'tducation  Act.  Quia  Amafldmaot  to  revise  tha  distribution  of  education  opoortumty  grants.  V^>^ \^'-°i)xiiz ?« 

::;  SiS:  nS^flS^  Amendmenl  ki  5tor  ttie  formuto  lot  funds  paid  to  Stotos  under  educabonai  opportonity  jranla.  (Faitod  llW-228) -------  t»j 


Yes. 

Present. 

Present 

Yes. 

Preseat. 

No. 

Absent 

Absent 

Not  votini. 

Yes. 

Present 

Present 

Present 

No. 


Absent 
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1971 


Nw.1... 
M*.  1— 

N(*.1... 

nm.\... 

Nov.  L.- 
Nov.  l.- 
Nev.  1... 
Nov.  1... 
Nav.l.- 
Ne».  l.- 
Nev.  2. -- 
Nev.2... 
Nov.  2... 
Nov.  3... 

Nov.  3— 
NOV.  3... 

Nov.  3... 

NOV.  3... 

Nav.3... 
NOV.4... 
NOV.  4... 

Ilw.4 — 
N«r.4... 
Nev.4... 
Nov.  4... 

Nov.  4... 

Nov.  4... 

Nov.  4... 

Nov.  4... 

Nev.4... 

Nov.  4... 

No*.  4... 
Nev.4... 
Nov.  5... 
Nov.  5... 
Nov.  t... 
Nov.t... 
Nov.  8... 

Nov.  9... 
Nov.t... 
Nov.t... 
Nov.  9... 
Nov.  9... 

Nov.  9... 
Nov.  10.. 
Nov.  10.. 
Nov.  10.. 
Nov.  10.. 
Nov.  10.. 
Nov.  10.. 
Nov.  10.. 
Nov.  10.. 


H.R.  22SI— EmofMney  School 


Aia  Act  On  motten  to  suuend  the  ndes  and  pats  (!«»■  thirds  rafluired).  (FaUed  ISS^^ 
I  inayrance  aoMndManto.  6n  meUMi  to  syapend  toe  rulaa  asd  paaa  (hwo-IHrds  rauuradX  i 
treelment  in  corracltonal  instltotions.  Meltoa  to  aaapand  the  rules  and  pass  (two-hirdt  is 


(Paaaad  330-0)... 
required).  (Paaaad  3Sb-2) ..... 


„  Hi-SS^^T^TfTtoS  to!!ljli^i^''^^^  dlstriTto^^Wer'.  On  motton"  to'ispend  r«le.  and  pi«  (( 

H.SI'wS^^fdtliwdfte'iiarcotia  RahabHitattoa  Act  Motton  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (two-thirds  required).  (Pessed  34fr-7) ... 
; :  HM.  TM^-lHSiii  thi  SiikTR^dVmatioVPriiiDto  Ad  ol'  iKt.Motton  tosjiii^irf  tha'rujeiii^'paas'jfii:*^^^^^ 


Nolvettag. 
NoiveUi«. 
Yet. 

Yaa. 


H  R  'u23I-^Fari«"c'redTt  Art.  Motioo  to  suspend  rulaa  and  paaa  (two-thirda  raquiredX  (Paaead  Jjl-19).. 

Callol  tha  Houae. -- 

On  Motton  to  adjourn. (Failed  51-255.  praawai) 

Call  ol  tha  Houae 

Call  ol  tha  House. 

On  Motton  to  adfow n.  (Failed  »-285)_ . .        _^  ^  ^    ,„ 
H.R.  2— To  aataMlsh  a  unilormed  strviees  university  of  health  s 

H  r'  2-^To  aataWish  a  Unitormad  Services  University  ol  Health  Sciences.  On  passage.  (Passed  352-31)    ^  .     . . . ; -^^  •.  -  -  v : ,  v  -  :^l:aii- jj^w^ij- 

HX  724»-h3»«  Education  Act  Eflanborn  Amendnent  lo  strike  TiUe  VIII  which  contained  general  inatltuttonal  aid  to  inatitutwna  of  hl^er  edwotOen.  (Faitod  O- 


Yae. 
Yaa. 


.'Sebel'ius  A maiidment  to'sirilia  Janjuata'provldini  that  the  U niversl^  be  located  within  25  milaa    Yet. 


Yaa. 
AbNnt 

Atevnt. 
Not  voting 


310) 


rtaa.  (Paaaed    No. 


Y«. 


Nil 
Nt. 

ym. 

Yea. 
Yes. 


Ne. 
Yee. 


H.R.'7Z4t-Hawkins  Amendment  to  provide  tkat  the  mainUnanee  of  alfort  requirement  be  the  responsibilify  ol  tha  educational  institultoas  and  not  the  Stall 

H.«'724l^^Q.ui»  Amendment  to  provide  termination  of  funds  to  an,  institution  or  class  of  insUtutions  alter  a  final  datarminatton  that  tha  inatituUen  is  in  vtoUttoa  <X  tha 

H.R.'72«^^WhitoAmeMlment  to  sUikeTitto  IX  eentainingthaintarnstoi  politick  ---•- 

;:  Hil.°77«^"H'ighVr'Educitiin"Act.'Ertanborn  which' ailows  slngla  MX  undergraduate  idiools."  but "i^  gridwti'dinuC  M'laW"W*<)«(s"i«  In  the  h«.0*iid 

H  R*724?^Mat$un»ga  Amendment.  Extending  benefits  of  lind-grant  oolleces  to  the  Vitiin  Istands  and  dutn.  (Ptssad  21»-1S«).. 
"  H'R'7248-Bradamas  Amendment  Creating  a  National  InsUtuU  of  Education.  (PaisedZlO-153) 

"  HR  7Z48-Gros$  Amendment  to  strike  '  it  the  Ethnic  heritage  studies  title.  (Passed  2W-W- -------  -^•;,.i-^---,iv.'-"-;.V,ii\VHV7ri;..^^ 

""  u'B7?iftlKckle  Amendment  Caltlna  tor  a  comorBhansiva  study  ol  youth  camp  safety  before  implemanUtion  of  federal  youth  camp  standards.  (P«s»«i  i?*^''*'--; 
-  HR  72j|lB^fi5^d  AiZdnrar^rtin^^  anv  u's.  District  Court  orde?  to  fort»  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  until  such  time  u  the  Supreme  Cowl 

""  H  R"72V^^'Srn7mU°dmen?;'Ai;h'brk'  Am':Smantffi^     language  that  torbir-s  any  offleer  or  «npleyH,  of  HEW  or  the  Om^  of  Eduction  or  an,  other  Federal 

■'  „ra8^E'i«';d'n;°.^,'fo"Ath'J;J^k°'Ar^d'rt  l^hif  3dnxXd^-'.^,^td'iSK?r:il?;  Mt^rrylW.^^^Ul  d..nre,.t,on  of  it.  schod. 

'"  H.^TZT'  iTshS'rr  ren'drnl  tWhlbiU^lSS  ^foMu'li'd's'f'S'r  b^nl'o^  students  o,  teacher,  to  overcome  racial  imbaUnca  or  to,  tha  purchas.  of  equipmant  tor 
such  transportation.  (Passed  234-124), 
H.R.  7248-Will 

H  r7"4rpuc.n*iTm';rnZVnrt;'.t^dT.";;;v;"twrto"(h";^iFit^^^^  ^''^'''''^'f''ii^^,Ti^zi:n  ^  ""*'""  ""*""' 

"■      to  dweTregation.  The  legal  fees  language  was  omitted  and  antibusing  and  neiriiborhood  seheol  ameDdmenU  *«L?'?.*^;  1^*3??  tpl^im^xn  \ 

H  R  TZW-Eflenborn  amendment  that  allow,  stngle  sax  undergraduate  school.  biR  not  graduaU  or  denUl  oi  law  schooli  m  in  tha  bill.  (Pasted  18t-181J 

"  h!r!  724>— Higher  Education  Act  of  1971.  On  passage.  (Passed  332-3t.) 

."  H.R.  8293^lirto?nstYo"nai"(Jo«oe'AgfoemVnVArt  "ofim  Zct*) 

"  Hl'BM%l-ForiBottoVto'isehifia"thaiudi^  ^42  ,  _  , 
"  H  J  Rm  91-A  lo^rtVasototSrpropoting  an  amemJmert  to  the  ConsUtutton  of  the  United  States  to  pwmit  vo^ntory  prayer  In  putmcl 
""  Veq"rei(Fa;iid  240-163  )  Raiiution  fkilad  becauM  it  toll  28  votes  short  of  the  required  two-tbird.  required  Uwo-Uwds  m4«nty), 
..  Call  of  the  House """"""'"""""rmmiJI 

" ■  H^'  'l07»^FSeral "Pestiddi'Act  oflsYlVOow  amendment' to  kyTime'rid'mo'nt't'o'eiimi'Mte  waiw  el  "e«nti»lity  for'new  chernieaii.  C^^^jj  1%;^--^- -,-^.- 

""  HR  107»Idwv  amendmwt  to  Ky^  amaiMlment  to  specify  who  could  Uke  tha  administrator  of  tha  Enviromnantal  Protoction  Agency  to  '=»'J\^f»^}^,,^-"r"^ 
"  H  R  l^^ESoiIrtramafldmU  ta  dlM^^  raeovirTol  tonds  by  producers  of  pesticides  removed  from  the  market,  unles.  they  could  show  that  adverse  amrtron- 
'  mental  effects  were  unknown.  (Failed  168-403.) 
HR  10729-  Pesticide  Act  011971.  On  pasMge.  (Passed  288-91).. 

...  Call  of  the  House 

..  Call  in  Committee 

.     H.R  9212— Black  Lungs  Benefit  Bil 

H  R  9212-   Erlenbcrn  Amendment  to  strike  language 

--  H-j%"''94^1on'ringTp)^priiU°n".?"^^^^ 

United  Nations  embargo  on  chrome  trom  Rhodesia.  (PsMOd  2S1-100) 

:::  S'R'^'^'r^utto^plSto^Sy.r^J.'n^rH'^^'^ 


'  pitotic  butMlngLOa 


ncidenl  to  carrying  out    No. 


Yea. 

- Yes.  ^ 

.........  Prwsfil. 

Yes. 

tii»4Mrdt  Yes. 


Praseot 
No. 
No. 
No. 


iiif  'Byr'ne's  Amend'trient  to'a'lter  diMbiii"ty"payiMnVs'undVr'sM:i«l  security  to  black  lung'  miner.  (Failed  JSt-^^-j- 

It  to  strike  language  that  would  extend  for  two  years  Fedorel  partiapaUon  in  the  black  lung  program.  (Faiiao  lii-am) 


Yes. 
.Absent 
.  Presoet 
.  Not  Vsttfig. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yos. 
.  Ne. 

Yea 


Nov.  IQ 
Nov.  11. 

Nov.  11 Call  In  Committee 

Nov.  11  "      ' 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  U 


Nov.  a.. 
Nov.  IS.. 
Nev.  15.. 

Nov.  15.. 
Nov.  IS.. 
Nov.  15.. 
Nov.  15.. 

Nov.  16... 
Nov.  18.. 
Nov.  16.. 
Nov.  16.. 
Nov.  17.. 
Nov.  17.. 
Nov.  17.. 

Nov.  17.. 
Nov.  17.. 
Nov.  17.. 
Nov.  17.. 
Nov.  18.. 
Nov.  18.. 
Nov.  18.. 
Nov.  18. 

Nov.  18. 
Nov.  18. 
Nov.  19. 
Nov.  19. 
Nov.29w 
Nov.  29. 


"  H"R  11341-AddiUonal  revenue  tor  the  District  ol  Coluiiibia.  (Jross  Amendment  to  eliminate  the  »4  minion  incwe  in  autboriiatlon.  (Failed  7»-2BJ) 

"'  h'r"  11341-Scherle  Amendment  lo  cut  the  authoriMtian  to  a  {25  million  incraaaa  instead  of  J44  million  (Failed  U9-Z\Q) ..^., :  -r^-aiiii-- 

"  h'.r;  U341-Jaeobs  Amendment  to  provide  coverage  under  tha  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  act  tor  overtime  pay  on  work  over  40  hoors  a  woeiHf a«eo 
139-179) 

H.R.  11341-To  provide  additional  revenue  tor  the  Oiftrict  ol  Columbia.  0"  P«m«I«-  (''»*»;J,2**;^-iz;^-K - "' 

H.R.113g2-Cooquestofanceract  Motion  to  s^uspyidttierulw^^^^^^^ 


h'.r!  lUSO-To  increase  limit  on  dues  for  U.S.  membership  in  the  iaternational  criminal  pdiica  organuaUon.  On  motion  I 


CPiuad  351-0). 

P8»ed  350-0).. 

__         _  _-,.-.., -  created  the  Redwood 

NationaTpirk'!^  Suspend" riirw  and  pau  (two-tiiiids  lequired).  (Failed  148-203). 

...  Call  of  the  House 21 

...  Call  in  Committee - - - .-_....—. 

:::Hll'.n7S°l-"otApp?i^Vtfin-s-bIinwf(iii[y~r'19?^ 

...  Call  of  the  House - l"..'."'.'. 

...  <^'' ^"  ?*«||»J*JJ-^|^--jj -,,-,Yo7,;„y,VuVdlni'f"o> 


Preseat. 
No. 
Yea. 
No. 

No. 
Noll 
Not  votlftg 

Not  voting. 

Yet. 

Yes. 

No. 


Pri 

Pri 
No. 


H  R  11731 

sary  to  a  eo-day  period.  (Failed  183-210).  ,  ..  .v      ,.    ,       ,  ^of>  ,c.i^^c■i^■)1t\ 

H.R  11731— Boland  Amendment  to  have  all  torees  withdrawn  Irom  Indochina  by  June  1, 1972.  (Failed  163- Z3«)...^ 

H.R.  1 

u  p     1  ,.,«,,»..,-.,.   „ 

H.'r!  li73i--Oele"i»e'Ap'irrop7i'ations'toyfisMr year  197     On  passage.  (PatMd  342-51). 

Call  of  the  House 

Callol  the  House — •• ''Jl 

5*R«.VWr";rdin'g'f'o"r"ti'kink"«.e'bifl".s:"2«9"a.;#'&^^^ 


11731-- Boland  Amendment  to  have  all  forces  w«tl»orawniromin«ocrinaDyjijr»i,i3/i.vr«ii~i«-^.~/--.^^ 

11731-Riegle  Amendment  to  limit  total  net  expenditures  to  95  percent  ot  the  ttinds  budaeteo  (failed  74-307) ^.i. 

11731— Aspin  Amendment  to  reduce  total  appropriation  to  the  fiKsl  year  1971  level.  (Failed  U4-Z78) 


......... .iMfctiV  -«U  -W-W»»^  - 


llaawling 


Present. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
NO. 

Yes. 

Preseot. 

Preseat 

AbaenL 

Yes. 


I 


H  R^^lWovWo'r'^nTidtrtfond^^^^  H.J.  Re..946,m.kingfurther  continuing  appropriation,  to,  fiscal  yeer  1972.  (Passed  366-10^ 

.....  HJ.  Bee.  946-Contoieii«B  Heport  lor  cent  wumw  appropriatienatof  hscal  year  1972.  (Powed  3**-M)--.-r -,-.-.--;•-;£— •;  ^^un 11' '" 

H  Res  699— Providing  for  consideration  of  S.  18,  providing  for  assistance  to  Radio  Fiee  Europe  and  Radio  Uborty.(Paaaoflz»Hi; — ...— — 

S.18-^To  provide  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Jladletiborty.  (Paaaed  271-12) '".".'". 

H*R.n060^irtorir.;it"eim'piiVri'x'pi'nditur'«bror'in'b'iiilf'p'f'c.'nd^^^ 
sacbon  covering  rates  tor  political  broadcasting,  the  comperatto  toat  for  newapapers  aad  that  portion  requiring  newspapers  to  give  equal  accato  to  W 
(Failed  145-219) 


Y«t. 
Yoa. 

Not  voting. 
Not  vetiag. 
Absent 
No. 


37652 
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1971        McMure,  quotiofl  tm)  rotrit 


Vott 


D»c.  2 


D«c.2.. 
0»e.  2.. 
0«c.2-., 
Dk.  2.. 
0«e.  2.. 
0«:.  •.„ 
Dec.  8... 
Dk.<.. 
Ok.  «.. 
DK.i... 


Nov.  29 H.R.  11060 — PkKI*  Amandmtnt  to  MicOonaM  Amtndmtnt  to  pvnnit  broidctsting  stations  to  ch*r|*  comiMrMt  ritM  in  lim  oi  l«w«st  anil  ckMf*.  (PtsMd  219-ISO).  Ym. 

No».  29 H.R.  U06O— fr»y  A(n«ndment  to  itrvh*  ttw  Section  3! 5  provtsien— •qual  timt.  (Fajkd  95-277) No. 

Moy.30 C««l  9f  tt»  HO(m _ .       . .  Pt«i««t 

Nov.  30 H  R.  11060-Hinun  Amendmont  to  tiM  H*rv«y  Antendment  to  cUirtfy  rui«s  t°v«rning  dcdion  tdivitits  of  corporationt  and  prevont  unions  from  iisjn|  Nivelvnttry  dun    No. 

nmonts  ot  mombori  tor  politieal  aettvitios.  (fissod  23J-M7). 
1060— Oani«4 son  Amnndmont  to  th«  Harvey  AmomJnMnt  to  roquir*  camMatos  to  supply  campaign  statements  with  the  Cletli  ot  the  U.S.  District  Court  (Passed    Yet. 
236-154). 

Nov.  30 HR  1106O— To  limit  campiifneipenditures  by,  or  on  l>eha<(  of,  candidates  for  federal  elective  office;  to  provide  fornMre  itrinfent  reporting  requirements.  On  passage.    Yes. 

(Passed  372-23). 

Dec  1 Call  o(  the  House Prtsent 

Dec,  I Ciil  in  Committee , PretenL 

Dec  I Call  in  Committee ^ Present. 

Dee.  I H.R.  115S9— To  authorize  the  foreign  sale  of  passenger  vessels.  (Passed  2S3-139) Yes. 

Oee.2 Can  of  the  House  .   .   Absent. 

Dec.  2 H.R.  11932— District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  go  into  GommitteeolUie  Wholt  tor  «nsider«ioa.(P»w«d37»-0)„ -..  Not  voting. 

Dec  2 Call  in  Committee .  Present. 

Dec.  2 H.R  11932'-eiaimo  Amendment— to  restore  $72,415,000  Into  the  appropriation  to  provide  for  the  District  of  CotomMe's  Hscal  1971  share  of  ttte  metre  funds.  (Passed    No. 

196-183) 
H.R.  11932— Scherle  Amendment  to  haft  funding  ol  metro  until  such  time  as  metro  has  complied  with  Section  102(c)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  (Failed    Ye*. 
163- 2(»). 

H  R.  11932— Giaimo  Amendmsnt  to  add  metro  funds  to  the  appropriation  which  was  passed  in  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole.  (Passed  195-174).. No. 

The  D  C  Appropriations  t)ill  passed  by  voice  vote 

H  Res.  719— Providing  tor  considerttion  of  H.R.  11955  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Yeir  197l(Pait*d  307-29) Vet. 

H.R.  11955— Supplemental  Aopropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  (Passed  271-2()) Vat. 

Conference  Report  on  S.  UlSto  protect  wHd  horses  and  burros.  Pissed  by  Voice  Vote 

H.R.  9526 — To  authorize  the  loan  o'  16  naval  vessels  to  (oreiir  government.  Suspend  rules  and  pass  (two-thirds  required).  (Passed  260-116) Vat. 

H.R.  11624— Transpo  1972  authorization  bill-  Suspend  rules  and  pass  (two-third J  required).  (Failed  203  172) Yea. 

H.R.  45— To  establish  in  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  ot  Juvenile  JustKO.  Suspend  rules  and  pass  (two-thirds  required).  (Failed  240-135) Vet. 

S.J.  Res.  176— Interim  extension  of  certain  Housing  and  Banliing  laws.  Suspend  rules  and  pass  (two-thirds  required).  (Passed  357-4) Yee. 

H.R.  11809— To  maintain  postal  service  property  as  government  property  lor  two  yMrs  In  federally  impacted  areas.  Suspend  rules  and  pass  (twe-tMrds  required).    No. 
(Pasted  259-112) 

H.(L  10420— Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act.  Suspand  rules  and  pass  (two-tjiirds  required).  (FaHad  199-150) Vet. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

S.  2007— Conference  report  to  the  Economic  Opporbinity  Amendments  of  lS71.(Panad  211-187) No. 

Call  of  the  House Absent 

H.R.  12067— Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Bill.  Frasar  Amendment  to  provide  $50  milKon  tor  U.S.  cotrtribotiM  to  the  U.N.  Dfvalopmaflt  pratram.  (Failod  119-261) No. 

H  R  12067-Foreir  Aid  Appropriation  Mil  tor  Fiscal  Year  1972.  On  passage.  (Passed  214-179) No. 

Call  o(  the  House Pratant 

H.  Res.  728 -To  provide  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1163,  the  Strategic  Storable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  (Passed  204-164). No. 

H.R.  1 163    Substitute  amendment  for  committee  amendment  ttiat  sought  to  provide  for  storage  of  grains  In  producer-owned  storage  fadlitias  as  far  as  practical.  (Failed    Yas. 
147-179). 

H.R.  1163— Quie  Amendment  to  strike  the  ixrease  of  25  percent  of  theprice  support  loan  on  wheat  (Faile<!  12S-222). Vat. 

H.R.  1163— Price  amendment  to  offer  reserve  commodites  for  sale  at  lOtf  percent  of  parity.  (Failed  145-201) Yet. 

H.R.  1163— Jacobs  Amendment  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  store  grain  purchased  under  this  Act  in  the  homes  of  hungry  Americans  who  are  unaMe  to  afford    No. 
sufficient  food.  (Failed  17-271) 

H.R.  1163    Strategic  Stonble  Agricuftunl  Commodities  Act  On  passage.  (Passed  182-170) No. 

Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.  10947  -Conference  report  o«  bin  to  provide  a  Job  development  investment  credit,  to  reduce  IndividMl  incaow  tans,  to  rediKa  cartaio  exeiia  taxes.  (Passed  321-    Yes. 

.  H.  Res.  729 -Resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  conference  reports  the  same  day  reported  during  the  remainder  of  the  First  Session  of  the  92d  Congress.  (Passed    Vet. 
342-a). 

Call  of  the  House  Present. 

H  R  1 1955    Conference  report  to  supplemental  appropriatiotts  bill.  (Passed  302-73) Yes. 

(Ull  in  committee Present. 

H.R.  11309  -Economic  StabtHzstion  Act.  Stephens  Amendment  as  amended  by  the  Pike  Amendment  and  the  Latta  Amendment  which  altars  retroactive  pay  section.    Yes. 
includes  as  a  prerequisite  that  prices  have  been  advanced,  fates  have  been  raised,  appropriations  have  been  made,  or  funds  have  otherwise  tieen  raised  or  provided 
for  in  order  to  cover  such  increases.  (Passed  209-151). 

.  H.R.  11309— Badillo  Amendmenl  to  provide  for  put)lic  disclosure  of  information  which  policies,  regulations  and  controls  are  predicated.  (Failed  73-275) Not  voting. 

.  H  R.  11309— Landgrebe  Amendment  to  allow  the  President  determination  to  review  penstoa  and  other  retirernent  plans  which  qualify  for  special  tax  traatmeot  under    Yes. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  (Failed  170-184) 

.H.R.  11309 — Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1971    On  passage.  (Passed  326-33) Yot. 

.  H.R.  11341— Conference  report  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the  District  of  CatvmMa.  (F^sswf  242-93) Yes. 

.  Call  of  the  House Present 

.  H  R.  11628— To  authorize  grants  and  loan  guarantees  for  construction  or  modernization  of  hospiMs  and  otkor  medical  facilitiH  hi  tlwOMrietofM  No. 

(Failed  lS0-2t») 

Dee.  14 Call  of  the  House Present 

Dec  14 Call  of  the  House Present 

Dee.  14 Call  ot  the  House Present 

Dec.  14 H.R  10367-Conference  Report  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  (Passed  307-80) Yee. 

Dee.  15     ..      H  R  11731— Conference  Report  to  the  Defense  Department  appropriations  bm  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (Passed  293-38) Yet. 

Dee.  15 H.R.  11932— Conference  Report  to  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  tor  fiscal  year  1972.  (Passed  260-7^ Ye*. 

Dec.  15 Call  of  the  House Present 

Dec  15 H.R.  6065— Conference  Report  to  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Ad.  (Passed  194-149) No. 

Dec.  15 .  H.J.  Res  1005— Continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (Passed  234-86) Not  voting. 

Dec.l6 Call  of  the  House .  Absent. 

Dec.  16 S.  2819— To  provide  Foreign  military  and  related  assistance  authorizations  tor  fiscal  year  1972.  Morpn  motion  to  table  Ryan  motion  instructing  house  conferees  to    Not  voting. 

accept  the  Mansfield  Amendment  which  set  a  policy  of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina  within  six  months.  Vote  on  the  motion  to  table.  (Passed  130-101) 


Dec  8.... 
Dec  7.... 
Dec  7.... 
Decs.... 
Dec  8.... 
Dec.  8.... 
Dee.8.... 
Dec.  8.... 
Dec.  8.... 

Dec.  8.... 
Dee.8.... 
Dec.  8.... 

Dec.  8.... 
Dec  9.... 
Dec.  9.... 

Dec  9... 

Dec  9... 
Dec.  9  .. 
Dec  10.. 
Dec  10.. 


Dec.  10.. 
Dec  10. 

Dec  10. 
Dec  10. 
Dec  13. 
Dec  13. 


KO  (»f(MESS,  20  SESSMM 


1972 


Meesure,  question  and  result 


Jan.  18. 
Jan.  18. 
Jen.  19. 
Jan.  19. 
Jan.  25. 
Jan.  25. 
Jan.  26. 
Jan.  26. 
Jen.  27 
Jan.  27 
Jan. 31. 
Jan.  31. 
Feb. 1. 

Feb. 1. 

Feb. 1. 
Feb. 1. 

Fab. 1. 


Call  ol  the  House Present 

H  R.  8787-To  provide  that  die  territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Istonds  be  reprateotad  by  a  Dalaiato  in  the  House  ei  RaprtsMiiativa*.  (Pnaad  231-10(.)_ No. 

Cell  of  the  House Present 

S  382— Conference  report  to  the  etectton  campaign  rafonii  bin.  (Pasaed  334-20) Ye*. 

H  Res.  765— To  provide  for  consideration  of  the  conference  report  to  S.  2819,  the  foreign  aid  autborlzatton  bW.  (Paaaod  247-123.) No. 

S.  2819 — Conlerince  report  to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  (Passed  204-179) No. 

Call  of  the  House ._  .  .  Present 

H.R.  6957— To  establish  Sawtooth  Natiooal  Recreatioo  Aree  in  the  Steto  ol  Idaho.  (Paseed  3»-l) Ye*. 

CaH  of  the  House PrMont 

H.R.  8085— Relating  to  an  requirements  for  appointments  to  positions  in  executive  agencies  and  in  tbe  competitive  service.  (Faitad  81-249.) No. 

CaH  of  the  House ". Pratant 

H.R.  lOOH— laereases  In  appreprUtton  celling  and  boundary  changes  in  eertain  unrts  el  Mie  national  pai*  system.  (Passed  303-2.) Vet. 

H.  Ret.  788— Providing  tor  consideration  of  S.  2010  to  provide  for  increased  partielpetion  by  the  United  States  In  the  Intemattonai  Oevetopment  Associatton.  (Passed  Yet. 

335-30.) 

S.  748— To  authorize  payment  and  appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  iMtaHmonts  ol  VJS.  cantributieBt  to  the  Fiad  lof  Special  OpenttoM  of  the  latar-AMerieaa  No. 

Develooment  Bank.  (Passed  285-102.) 

S.  749— To  autlwrue  US.  contributions  to  the  ssecial  funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  (Passed  256-132.) Yes. 

S.  2010— To  provide  for  increesed  U.S.  partiopatlon  In  the  I  nternational  Development  Association ;  Archer  amendment  to  reduce  annual  U.S.  contributiea  by  $480  mUiion.  Ye*. 

(Ftitod  185-191.) 

$.inO-T*  previa*  lor  lncreae*dU.S.partlcipatlMi  in  the  I  ntamationel  Development  Asaociatwii.  (Passed  208-165.) Ho. 
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1972       Measure,  question  and  result 


;??r  J':  i:-*^ 


Vol* 


Feb. 2.... 
Feb.  2.... 
Feb.  2.... 

Feb.3 

Feb.  3 

Feb.  3 

Feb.3.—. 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  7„... 

Feb. 7..... 
Feb.7..._ 
Feb.7..... 
Fab.  8 — 
Feb.  8...- 

Feb.  8 

Ftb.8.... 

Fib.9.... 
Feb.  9 — 
F*b.9.._. 
Feb.9.... 
Flb.9... 

Feb.9... 
Fab. 16.. 
Fab.  16.. 
Feb. 17.. 
Feb.  17.. 
Fab.  17.. 

Fab.  17.. 
Feb.  22.. 
Feb.  23.. 
Feb.  23.. 

Feb.  24.. 
Feb.  24.. 
Feb.  24... 
Feb.  29™ 
Feb.  29... 
Fab.  29... 
Mar.  1... 
Mar.  1... 
Mar.  1... 
Mar.  2... 
Mar.  2... 

Mar.  6... 

Mar.  6... 
Mar.  6... 
Mar.  8... 
Mar.  8... 
Mar.  8... 
Mar.  8... 
Mar.  8... 
Mar.  9... 
Mar.  9... 
Mar.  13.. 
Mar.  13.. 
Mar.  14.. 
Mar.  15.. 
Mar.  IS.. 
Mar.  15.. 
Mar.  IS.. 

Mar.  IS.. 
Mar.  16.. 

Mar.  20.. 
Mar.  20.. 
Mar.  20.. 
Mar.  21.. 
Mar.  21.. 
Mar.  22.. 
Mar.  22.. 
Mar.  22.. 
Mar.  23.. 
Mar.  23.. 
Mar.  27.. 
Mar.  28.. 
Mar.  28.. 
Mar.  28.. 
Mar.  28.. 

Mar.  28.. 

Mar.  29.. 
Mar.  29.. 
Mir.  29.. 

Mar.  29.. 
Mar.  29.. 
Mar.  29.. 
ApriMl. 
April  11. 
April  11. 
April  11. 
April  12. 
April  17. 
April  17. 
Apr.  17., 
Apr. 17. 
Apr.  18. 
Apr.  18., 


H.R.  7987— To  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution.  (Passed  388-1). 

QM  in  committee — — ,  — , ................... — ............................. ....^•.»^*.« 

H.R.  11394— To  create  an  additional  iudicial  district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  district  ludgeehlps; 

strike  one  judgeship  for  Indiana.  (Massed  217-168). 

Call  of  the  Houaa. ^J..j..^ ; ■..^...^. 

Call  of  the  House 

H  R.  12089— To  establish  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Teatue  of  Texas 

Abuse  Prevention  from  any  authority  over  the  VA.  (Felled  174-196). 

H  R  12089-  To  establish  a  Special  Action  Olfiee  for  Drug  Abuse  Preventicn.  (Passed  380-^ 

Call  of  the  House -- 

S  1857- To  amend  the  joint  resolution  estaMiahing  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission.  (Pas*o*S2S-34) ...< 

s!  1163— To  amend  Older  Americans  Act  to  orovide  grants  to  States  tor  the  estaMishment,  maintenance,  operalioa  and  eipaaiila  at  law  taal 

training  and  education  projects.  (Passed  350-23)._  ......         .      .     _ ..•  ^o  o;.ict...l  ;.' ;  .i«.4ii(»i.i 


'SeimU 


Mractaf  *4 

iD<le:i')\  '.•')■  ••■  !•-  . -• '•tic^'aj  i->l 


MiMi  OAoa  las  Drat 


Pr«H«r 
Present 
Yes. 


'^ 


H.R.  70S8—TO  provide  for  estaMisbment  of  Tinicum  Environmental  Cantor  In  Pennsylvania.  (Passed  361-Q 

H.R.  12186-Tostrengtb«ipenalti**lmpaBad tar  vialation«f  the  Bald  EaitoProlactMB  Act  (Pa8aed352-7)kua.UkU& 

H.R.  12741-To  extend  Federal  WaUr  Pollution  Control  Act  through  June30, 1972.(Pasaad34».7) .._j^_ 

Call  ol  the  House _ 

Call  ol  the  House 

H.  Re*.  184-ToettablishaSelectCoramitlaeeePliue*y,H*manValMaaaaiD«MaaticlMlibitie«s.(FaiM  188^18). 

-      -  "-       -   •    -      ■  ilorOmf  pMPaidliMMBfcalnpapd  •       ■    — • 


a^O-wiJ. 


I... t.JLK 


H.R.  10243-Te  eilablisb  Oflcaol  TMhattDO 
plication.  (Passed  258-118). 

Call  of  the  House .u>».»...<....>.-..__ 

Call  in  Committee -. j— -i— 

H.R.  12910— SSI  blHion  increase  in  natiooal  debt  cailii«.(Pataad  247-147). 
Call  of  the  House 


•(**«  pababWapa 


la..^t...... — ........ 


Yai.  A 

Abaant  lA 
Not  Votii«.  a 
Yes. 

Yea. 

Yt*. 

Ye*. 

Preeent       t 

Pretent 

No. 

Ho. 


Preaeirt. 
No. 


H.  Res.  798- To  provide  for  consideration  ol  H  J.  Rat.  1025  to  provide  a  procedure  for  settlement  of  dispute  of  deck  eirike  en  the  PaaM*  Gaait  and  Mawan.  (Pea 

HJ.  Res.  1025- Settlement  alPaalficCaMtMdltbemii  dart  alrib*.(Faaaada*-H9) ^...^^.. ^..- >>....^ 

Call  of  the  House — — < 1. — ..ia:.aia..4t... ...'■■•. .....ui,.—..— >.JL .11, 

Call  in  (^mmittee — -<• 

Call  of  the  House -. :...u 1*..- .. 1 ~^.. 

Call  in  Committee - .a. -.2. ^...l^^i ^... -  — 

H.R.  12350— Continuation  of  prograata  eutlioritad  mder  EcenemkOppertunNy  Actol  1I64;|)im  Am*(id*a«aRtbpniiia««M|Mb»9MrMMM»Mpfea 

programs.  (Failed  159-206)  i  -ne^i  i.^JH  c   -, ,  ■  »i  .... 

H.R.  12350— Continuation  of  programs  authorized  under  Economic  Opportunity  Ad  a(  lt64.(Panad  Zii-Wi..Ai\^h.ia.i^iii\aLut...MU...-.^.'i..iU. 

Call  of  the  House - :.ju.i..j 1........1 j...«j„. 

Call  of  the  House. 


I2D8-    Ya*. 


.|i 


«•• 


ICED 


baileitB 


H.R.  12131— To  provide  ler  impmvlag  Ibe  ecoaemvMd  bviiig  cuditiana  ia  rural  America,  eow  Amendmee*  to  retbM  r*i 
pottutorsfrom  receiviag  subaidiea.  (Faitad  1SIM24)  nt^ii-mon-. 

Call  el  the  Houa* — — - it:--- - .'^.-..a»iniwfciio»j»-.t. 

H.R.  12067-Confaranc*  Report  to  Foreign  Assittanee  Appropriattons for  Faeal  Year  lt72.  (Paaaed  213-18^ ..... t;...uui._... 

H.R.  12067— Passman  motion  that  Houae  recede  and  concur  with  Senate  Amendmenb  to  Mie  MIL  (Paaeed  2aO-U8V.u.i.-.^— i-^.^-i^.-... 

Call  of  tie  House 

Call  in  Committee ...i. .!-....»..„... — ...^i»_— ^u»ui.«ijj.. 

H.R.  11021-NolteCoolrol  Aeloll972.  (Paaaed  3S8-S) .-..,......-,^.._i — i_iaajun...jJi 

Call  of  Rie  House..       .  

H.  Res.  849— Funds  for  Internal  Security  Committee.  (Passed  303-102) 

H.  Res.  847— Funds  for  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  (Passed  319-78) ^ .„i>.-iti._»i 

Call  of  Ibe  House. 


amMhhIiMm 


Yet. 

Preeent 

Prtaent 

Praaeal 

Prnent 

Yet. 

No. 

Abaeot 

Preeent 

No. 


Pr 

N«, 

N*. 


■M 


Present 

Yes 

Abeent 

Yea. 

No. 


Abaeat 

Yea. 

Yes. 

AbaanL 

N*. 

YaiL 

Yet. 

Ye*. 


H.R.  1 1384— To  extend  Act  of  September  %,19K  reteting  to  higbwty  speed  ground  transporMaa  by  eite|i*(  ■wauiaNbi  af  ka  tawilaii  «l  TraMpartottea  It  Mi4ar-    Ye*.    '  [  vkW 

toke  research  and  davalopmenL  (Passed  361-14X 

Callef  lie  House.  ~— .. ^, 

H.R.  2589- To  require  prospecti'vo  Hirers  ia  Federal  eenrlt  to  slato  ImU  race  aad  occupation  on  Rm  qiialificalton  term.  (Naaed  a7-(7)...  .^ 1. 

H.R.  12«2»-Veterans  Education  and  Traiaiag  Amendments  ol  1172.  (Passed  358-0) .« 

Call  (^  lie  House - --'• -» — - — -- 

S.  659— Higher  Education  Act  Amendmente  of  1972  mobon  to  toMe  IM  mobeo  to  inlnict  etoferaaaa*  to  lb*  baatag  aaMadmaata  la  &  868.  (MtaAMb-aiM. 

S.  688— Motion  to  inslraci  conferees  to  adbeie  to  Ibe  buaing  amendmeab  ia  S.  689.  (Passed  272-140)u.... j.idb., .^..^^ .>..i.~...«^ — ... 

H.R.  1748-ConferMice  Reaort  en  Ibe  G«mI  EMtovment  Oppertunliy  Act  (Pasted  303-110). ^ ». 

H.R.  11624-Toauthorlzefunds  tor  Transpo '71  (Passed  2n-l08) 

Call  of  the  House — - - —■>■ 

H.R.  10420-Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  (Pataed  381-lOX • ^■ 

Call  of  the  House - lii-ii; —...—.._. 

H.R.  12410    To  provide  evidentiary  use  of  prior  inconsistent  statements  by  witnesses  in  trials  in  the  District  el  Calimbit.  (Patted  2K-i2X..-. t.. 

HJ.  Res.  1097-Making eertain  urgent  supplemental  apprepriaUoat  tot  Fiscal  Year  1972.  (Paaaed  365-18). ., :j^..*^i.^.ji,..^ 

Call  of  the  House .— -.,..4k;i......i.j..-i».. «*»—.—.—.... ^.^^.^^ 

Call  of  the  House.. „..u_u,.i.-..;iJ-;jiiaiikii.j.— i.— .».• ..<^..j.... 

H.R.  12910-Contorenee  Report  to  provide  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  (Passed  238-150) ^.. 

H.R.  11417- National  Railway  Passenger  Act  Schmitz  Amendment  to  require  all  olcers  paid  in  excaee  ol  860.088 ■  ba  pal^ailplwi  aatne<taaf4ba  taapaieMea. 

(Passed  235-136) 

H.R.  11417— National  Railway  Passenger  Act  (Petsed  313-63) ..<.. .,»,..,.^,„».«__».^ 

S.  2097— To  approve  Contorenee  Report  on  Drag  Abuse  Once  and  Treatment  Act.  (Passed  368-0). . ........... .a»iM... u — 

H.R.  8395— Te  amend  the  Vocationel  bebablbetiea  Act  (Paaaed  327-8)i_ „ _»..-.; _...-..,.i.,-,—..ii.. i— 

H  R.  11948- Authorizing  apprapitatiooa  tor  partWpatwa  by  U,S.  ia  Hagaa  Ceatareoca  ea  Pvieata  iataiaaboaal  Law.  (Haaad 

H.R.  4174-To  amead  the  Uaitona  Tim*  Aet  (Paaaad  333-7) _ .- 

Call  of  the  Houae... — t .i>«»i.uj..«ij. 


Yee. 
Preeeat 

Yet. 
Yet. 


Nt. 
Yee 

Yea, 
Yet. 
No 


H.R.  13120— To  provide  modification  of  the  per  value  of  tbe  doNar.  (Pasaed 

Call  of  the  House 

Cell  in  Committee -- 

H.R.  13S82-TO  amend  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prevM*  lar  piauaaMta  af  akbto  cril 

CbH  o(  tlM  Hotnt ..............  —  ..-«.--..-.---.—■■.——■■■»-—---*■--------—»-*»«-•»»*-■■-»*»"  ■■■■■■—»*«■■-— .—^■■—-—--——.-i— -—- 

H.R.  13955-tegislativa  appropriattons  tor  Hscal  Year  endi*8  iuae  30,  l»7t  (Paaaad  363-9). tu-- 

Call  of  tbe  House — • J*— 


3IMI. 


Nal\MiiC 

Yet. 

PreseaL 

Yet. 

Prate*. 


id 

y 

a 

¥ 


1^ 

Praaeat 
Yet. 


1.  (Fatlad  140-141). 
(FMtod:  125-26^. 


Call  of  tbe  House -r^v--v- -.lxt-^-I 

H.R.  11896-Federal  Water  Pdlutton  Control  Act:  Rtass  AnaeadHMirt  to  laaaan  iadMify  to  aaeby  1881  tbe  beet  a«alMMa«Ml 

H.R.  1 1896— Abzug  Amendment  to  empower  the  Environmental  Protactton  Aiency  to  review  ead  vetotedivuluet  diai^aina'paraMte  teaaad  b> 

H.R.  11896— McDonald  Amendment  to  delete  the  provision  reqalriagladMatiial  aaeet  e«  manic»al  traebweat  «»rt«  to  pay  a  parbonel  Ibe  iattial  Federal  capital  inMal 

ment  (Faited  66-337). 
H.R|11S96— Rauss  Amendment  to  require  standards  regarding  toxK  pollutants  and  pretreatment  be  established  before  EPA  turns  the  permit  program  aver  to  the 


Na. 
Na. 

No. 


(Faited  154-251) 
Call  of  I 


I  the  House. 


(Felled  161-232). 


H.R.  11896— Mahon  Amendment  to  retain  three-year  authorization  but  provided  lor  annual  faodtng  in  Ilea  el  three-^iear  coetiect 

H  R.  11896— William  D.  Ford  Amendment  that  provides  public  hearings  to  be  held  tor  employees  who  lose  their  employment  in  the  case  ol  an  induxvy  moving  to  maat 


Not 
Not 


9.    li 

fill 


the  alteged  results  from  any  effluent  limitation  or  order  under  this  Act.  (Paasad  275-1  IT). 
H.R.  liaK-VanderJagt  AmeodaMnt  to  direct  EPA  to  eaeoaraft  lagtoael  reaottfee  aa 
H.R.  Iiai6-Wiatem  0.  Ford  Amaadmeot  to  preserve  tbe  rirtb  of  ttotet  to  cealiBl  1 
H.R.  Iiai8-Wator  PoUutton  Control  Act  Amendaieato  el  1972.  (Paaaed  380-14).. 
CaH  ol  tbe  House. 


t  that  uUhsaa  spsay  irrtfattoa  and  i 
.  (Paaaad  &ft>t7«i 


.  (Paaaad  2S1-838)     Not  *ata«. 
i....  Miobas. 


H.R.  9552- To  amend  cruiaa  l«isUiton  of  tbe  MoRbeat  Marlae  Act  ol  1936.  (Paaaed  374-Q) 

H.R.  13324— AppiaprtetMBa  tor  eertaka  amriliaie  ptapaaae  el  ttie  Oeperbaeat  *<  Cemaaaroato  Fteeal  Va 


j_  llrtTl^a.  J   \Mmm 


_  ,  fear  1873.  (faaaada8S-U) ^ 1 Ji- 

H.R.  i3188-Coast&»ard  Approprtettont  tor  FtoealYeer  1973. (Patted  373-1).- ---- j.i 

H.R.  13336-To  eaMad  Aran  Ooalnl  aad  Dtoanaamant  Ael  ia  aider  to  aitoad  Ibe  eatbofiaUaa  tof  appaapilaUea.  (Paaaad  34»-28|: — ^^..^. 1.. 

Call  ol  the  House .._-•-*.. jj^j. — -, r.. 

H.  Con.  Res.  471— To  seek  reltel  from  rettrctiontoaSevlatJe»«. (Pasaed  380-2) l ...        ..^...    ^^.^. 

H.R.  13752— To  amend  the  Natienal  Environmeetal  Policy  Act  to  previde  tor  iataria  baaattnaiupaialieaalaaitoai  Ibtimiiltalrli  B*a*naa8  plaaai,<Haa*8  in-mt- 

Call  of  tlie  House - - ■• --— -,— -- 

Call  of  tbe  House  . .  _ii^J.— — ,.«i,.ww._;.— ...~-kv..l^..-A.; . a-J- 

H.R.  45— To  estoblisb  Institute  tor  Continuing  Stadias  ol  Javaala  JasUea.  (Fabad  133-2S2) „ i — :..j....^H.. 

,   „.         ..,..-.  -  ,  .  i:     .    ■  .  I  ..ji.'uiL-i?" "•■  -1 "    -         ■  .'.<« 

"  ■)  >•    III  wa'  .. 


Yta.-    = 
Vai^ii  oMii 
Ytt.>f  'A 
Va*.        ^i 


T«L 


57654 


ECTENSIONS  OFiiEMARKS 

I  920  CONGRESS.  20  SESSION 


Tft- 


Vctober  18,  1972 


IS72       Mmwi«,  4u*ttiofl  lod  rnutt 


VoU 


Apr.  1«.. 
Apf.  IJ.. 

Apf.  19.. 
Apr.  20.. 
Apr.  20.. 
Apr.  20. . 
Apr.  20.. 
Apr.  25.. 
Apr.  25.. 
Apr.  26.. 
Apr.  2«.. 
Apr.  26.. 
Apr.  27.. 
Apr.  27.. 
Apr.  27.. 
Apr.  27.. 


Apr.  27 

vSyU 

"toyl . 

M«irl 

Mty  1 

H^rl 

lUy  3 

*ta»« 

»Uyl 

»»lt 

Hty» 

May  9 

May  10 

May  10 

May  11 

May  U 

May  11 

Mayll 

May  H 

May  U 

»My  U 

May  14...... 

May  U...... 

May  15 

May  IS 

May  16 

May  17 

Mayl» 

May  17 

MayU 

Mayll 

MayU 

May  11 

May  It 

May  18 

May  18 

May  22 

May  71. 

May  22 

May  23 

May  23...... 

May  J»...... 

May  M 

May  30...... 

May  30...^.. 

May  31 

May  31..i... 
Jwa  1 

iitmr...... 

Juna  I 

Junal 

JmimI 

JMMl.l^ 

Juna  1....; 
Jgnal., 

Ju"**,.... 
Jum9..... 

Juna  5 

Juna  5 

Juna  5...... 

JunaS 

Juna  6 

J»na7 

Juna  7.. 

Imtti'.'.'.'.'. 
JiRal 

JMWit..... 

Juna  12 

Juna  U 

Juna  13 

Juna  14 

JuntU 

Juna  15 

Juna  li . 

Juna  15.^  J. 
Juna  15..... 
JuMliuLS 
JunvliLc^j. 
Juna  19..:. 

JUM  19 


c  BiM^'a^  AoMdmaflU,  Grosi  AfflandnMntio  tti' "uiM  Amwidiiiiirt'to'provi*  for 
<%.  (rawd  iSo-i/u). 


CaloftkaHouta 
H.>.  104»-f«M 

tha  Poatal  Sarviea. 
Kt.  lMI»^PaMlc  9»»m»  Act  AMMhnanta  {Fmrnt  331-40). 

H.R  14070— Providinf  for  cenaMaratiea  of  approprMons  for  NASA.  (Paaaad  3S»n2) 

.  Call  10  Comouttae , u... 

CaH  to  Caaimittaa  „ 

H.R  14070-Appri^iatio'iii  fw  NASA".(pi»Mtf'27Mi>."ii;i:iii;iii:..::i.":::;i":.": 

Crt  of  Mm  Haaa*.^ . .z,, 

H.R.  1410»— To  authociia  appropriationj'f'or  Na'tioMl  SeianeaFoundiUorL"  (H«id'O9^l'0.' 
.  CaU  of  tfea  Hwna. 


H.R.  ltS«2— SapplamaoUi  appropriatKuu  (or  fiacai  yaar  1972.  (Passad  344-18) \  r  *    >,j.., 

Cal  in  Committaa. — ».»t— .... 

CaH  is  Coaunittaa '.!!-l""!"'"'". i.-.-i... 

S:^  }^~l' incfoaaa  caatribu'tKwi  of  faderai  Gavarnount  to  nau  of  hailtt  banamt,  WaMa iinmimtntte intM*  i^  in  *a  bili.fPaasid'lW-W  "' 

*  ■  '5yr'y.?'*"'??c**,T?'?^.*?:y"*"*  «»''*■*'"  a  %tnipn  »  panwA  iaa(aa4  af »  partant  wM  a  9  pareantliinwMnl  aadi  yaar  until  lh«  tmmniMt 

conuiwitioii  Is  /3  parcanr.  (ritlad  124-Z19). 
H.R.  12202— To  incraasa  tba  contfituiuoa  of  Dm  FadarsI  Gavarnmant  to  Uia  costs  of  haalUi  banafits.  (Pauad  239-110) 
S.  2713— Ta  pravida  cara  for  aaootic  addicti  who  are  placad  on  probatioa.  reiaaiad  oo  parota,  or  nModatorily  ralMMd.  (Paswd  '32M>).. 


.  HJt.  126S2— To  axtand  DvilRiikts  CommUKan  tai  fiu«  ytais.  (piuad  265  66; 

.  H.R.  967i—CaavtyMC  lands  of  llnitad  Stataj  to  'Jm  Umvofsity  of  Tennessaa.  (Pajsad  319-9)  ^~' 

.  H.R.  Uai^ToafUtiWicaMitapeMlioin  India  Oapartnant  of  tlM  Trsaswy 

*}•?■  !^~I'  ^•••f«<»  National  Instituta  of  Arthritii  ind  Matabolic  Oisaaaa*  as  National  In'stituta  of  Arttiittal  Matabi'ism'.VndDiiMtiva  bitaasitVpisMd 

H.R.  13aaB— To  prowida  for  acsalaration  of  pro«rana  lor  ptantjni  of  traas  in  natiooai  ferMt  lands  In  oaad  of  lafiiiaalpdaa.  (FimmI  371-5) 

HJ.  Rat.  1174— Appropriation  tor  spaciai  paymaots  to  lotarnational  financial  institutjoo]  for  fiscal  yaar  1972  (Passad  291-62 

CaM  of  tlM  Houaa 

H.R.  14718— To  provida  poMIc  issistanca  to  maas  transit  bus  compamas  in  tha  District  of  Columbia  (Faiiad  5(^270)  " 

HJ.  Rat.  56— Propoaini  aradion  of  a  mamonal  on  O.C  {rounds  m  fionor  of  Navy  Saabaas.  (Passad  366-4) 

H.R.  43l»— To  autiwrtza  tiM  OfRaa  of  ManafaaiMt  tod  Budiai  to  astatltsh  a  systam  iovBminf  tha  craaMon 

HJt.  9212— Coofaranca  Raport  to  Black  Lunj  Banafits  Bill.  (Pissad  275-122).... 

HJ.  Rat.  968— Providing  tor  consula/atjon  of  H.R.  713C,  tha  irinimum  ««(a  WD.  (Panad  338-57). '. .'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.".'.'."." 

?■§?? — !*'••'•'  Education  AinaDdaiaots,Yatas  motion  to  tsbia  motion  to  instruct  conferaas  on  busing  an™andmantsI'(Fiiiadi26^273)"IIIIIiriI"I" 


-10) 


I  »ni  opaotten  of  advtMry  cammltlMt.  (Paaaad  357-9). 


S.  659— Wanpoar  motion  to  instruct  confaraas  to  Insist  upon  antibusing  imendments.  (Passed  275^125) 

H.R.  7130— MlataNmi  waa»IMI,  MAaaaMvaf  IIMaitt  AmandRMiTt  to  "strald)  out"  Incraasas  in  minimwm  wafa  n 

H.R.  7130— Randall  Amandmant  to  prwrida  o»artima  pay  for  work  over  44  hours  a  weak  and  attar  January  1, 1974  ovartlna  pay  war  46  hours  a  waak  (Failad  186-2(58) 


Incraasas  in  minimum  wajja  nrt«if«r  nenarlciitMr>l'wortiara.'(P*uad'ni-'l'87)'.V 


H.R.  7130— WUUam  0.  Ford  Amandmanl  to  strika  Lsnguaga  establishing  jubn^jnimuin  wage  latas  (or  amployaas  undar  18  yaars  of  ata  (Failed  170-2281 
H.R.  7130— CflanbornAmandmantui  tha  natura  of  a  subititutB.  (Passad  217-191)  "^  '  '  .»  .  v.  .»««  w«-i«;. 

H.R.  71J0-Minimu(n  wage  biU  as  sjaaodad  by  tlM  irtanborn  aotostitata.  (Pastad  336^7t)..  /""'  ""'"''*" ' ''"' 

CaUoftbaHousa '-■ 

H.R.  7378— To  astaUish  a  commission  on  ravisioo  of  iudiciary  arcults.  (Passad  3r9^25)ll!J!r" * 

HJ  Ras.  812— authoring  tha  Sacratary  of  the  Intanor  to  partiapate  m  planning  and  d«ign  oi'natonai  manMrJai  tPFrVnMJn'D.RMS^^  

Call  of  tha  House ' 

Call  in  Committae '."[['[[" ["][]][][ 

H.R.  14582— Contaranta  Raport  makmg  supplamantii  apprapriatioiis  for  Fisul  Year  andinii' jam  30,  IfT^^  

H.R   14582— Mihon  Amendment  to  recede  and  concur  with  a  Senate  Amendment.  (Passed  300^-70)  "* ------- 

H.R.  14734-Ta  stttMrtM  ap(Miprtarib«a  (tu  (ka  StataOapartmant  and  U9IA.  (Passed  30&-6S)        ■"'■ 

Call  of  the  House  

'^•?.-i****~"*'"'""'"*"'"^  '"'  Oapirtments  o(  SMa,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  for  Fiscal' Year  1972 rDawi"i»Vi"Amaiidil»art 

.  "•^,5""""'"°"  »  ^  ^'^^**  '*'*'*^  «»*aTof  31.S  percent  from  tha  biN's  >«duoaJ  comrilwtion  Jli  paicant  (Faitad  156-M2)  '""•"wn.iffw  mmn 

H.R.  14989— Railsback  Amendment  to  restore  funds  requested  tor  teaching  positiew  in  tha  Federal  Prison  SystMn  (Pasaad  178-161) 

H.R.  14989    Mikva  Amendment  to  restore  raquattad  funds  tor  probations  officer.  (Failed  142-199) 

H.R.  14MI— ritlat  AmtiidmanttvsMM  fundi  for IDaSaftvarsiTe  Activities  Control  Board  (Ftifed  I0i^2D«) 
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tJo  ll^"?'"'*,'  *'J««»^'  <°  prohibit  the  payment  of  government  employees  salaries  w«w)  refuse  to  testify  before  Co«iF'ea«io"narCommma«V(F'ali^^ 

Can  ofS?HttSi'       *"•"»■•»•  ">  prohibit  the  us*  of  funds  tor  wiretaps  on  convertatians  of  Members  s4  Confress  or  the  Federal  Judieiary.  (Failed  71-231) 

H.R.  6788— To  establish  mining  aed  mineral  research  canters.  (Passed  272-33) 

Call  of  the  House..' J..x.r.:i>.'ij.tA'lU»,;L......... ., ,. 

H.R.  15093-HUO.  Spec*.  Saeace,  and  Vetaraos  aparopriatiam )or  rracil  Year  ffh.  a>tmixi~Wk"' 

H.  Res.  981— To  provide  for  consideration  of  H  R.  15097,  Department  of  Transportation  Approoriations  forFiacaiYaar'uVfVPatsed  3uil6)      -"--——— 

H.R.  15097-l)epartment  of  TraaspartaHoa  approprMtnru  for  Fiscal  Year  1973r(Passed  M-l)  ^^^  ^^' "-— "— -i"- 

CaM  of  tha  House ,.  /..;-—.. <,..jk... 

n.t.  9l*>^Tt  atNeMd  SiiBMr«<wAciM«M  Cedtnl  A^ot  i»H.  (^ned  Z26-1K)l' 

CaH  of  tiie  Howe 

Call  of  the  House 

Call  m  Committee „ 

u  ri^?L^i.       f^  H^    y^^^*''**^  \nmrikm  «he  pay  their  oflcers,  empfeyMs  or  perfermen  oyer  8424M  per  year.  (Falle5l6»-182>. 
So"  l2}t?!??!^T*"^1*"'  ?i*f^*?i*.l'*""*^  '1°^.^  '•*" '°  ^  *•*' '""  '"^'^  »''^"' "'  ^  »ii«ioriiatl«i  fiWB  95  milion  id  $45  mflhen.  (FaiM  1S«-1«3) 
'ai^JM  Ameedmeot  to  prohiiMt  tkecarporatioa  from  conductins  voter  polU  or  putilic  opinion  surveys  pertaining  to  Federal,  State  or  local  aieetiont.  (Patted 

HX.  l»lt^«Iu  tSwdSSt (f'^uS^ie^lTm'"''''''  "^ *"" '"'"''  *""  ^'"^  ^**'  ''^' ""''' ^°  ""I'^s '<"«'» '•'fwill"  Fmm'  Year  197i  (Passad  16&-185) 

H.R.  13918— To  provida  lar  improved  firiaiiein«foriM'ie'rMaUM'afPiit)lkB^^  

H.  Res.  96^Authori2iag Speaker  of  tha  House  to  appomt  dalasates  and  alternates  to  attend  the  Uternatiooal' Liber  Orginriation  (iliif'araoee'l'B'Ger^ 


•i..*^....**^.. 


.a,.. 


Call  of  the  House 

S.  17^Confarence  Report  to  amend  the  Public  BuUdiop  Act  of  lS«i'(PaMed2'7'8^) 

WM-To  a«aM*  •  NMoMi  C<MM*M»  artlM«  tka  VatirMi  MnMMratlM'i^'iikM  9^^). 
WMlDMllftMlti  Hefma.tfaned  3l4m»  ^    ' 


H.t.  maiO-To  aalaWWh  Saat  »MMh  I 


*k^>*>i'>.^«. 


S-5-  *f!h-I*  ••*^*  •****•••*•"*''»'*■  ♦'^  •*'*'™' ••*•»*•«*  wiw^t  <r««#d  8iM^ 

!L5  l*i''*r '•  ""•"<'  "•♦  **•'  "•»«'«•»  Act  to  autheriie  increaaed  appropriation*.  (Paiaed  318-0) 

5t««ftliel»oi«e...^i,jv.Ui>.»ii .j...jt(iv.MU(J'.'no.tC...Tr.'T....  .  ■ " 

Call  in  Committae "' 

H.«.  15259-Oatrietof  Celomhia^pfopriaeoi»forFiiMl'Yeari9'73r(Pwed'302^ : '."' 

lSi^*^^-;;^^'^f^^'"'^'*^**'>^^'^*<i»^-^ --::"i:!;:i:;;::i::i:ci::::::;::::::::::i::;i::::::::::::L:riL:::::: 

i  ^'-"iS!! 'wl«Pf'«n  o* 'h« '(^•r«rice'Report  ' " -— ;.;.-t..4.';r 

ff^iy^T*  «*•**♦♦*  ■■'■WJ''"  *  H*.  IMt,  Atom*  P«<m  DnATra^ment  Prowam.  (PmiJ'siB:*):": "^ 

at  ia«-At«ad  Forces  Or«i  Treetment  BIH.  (Passed  322-l)_:.. .      ,;      3  "  II  lil " '^ 

Call  la  CoanMltae ■* "- ii-i—- -. ^ — 

H.R.  15418— Oapartmant  of  Interior  Appropriations  for  Pscal  yaat'l97'3!'(?"*ie'd  SeV-S)"" ' " 

CM^tOm^'^^  Appropriation  far  fi.^  yMr  1973;  on  metibettiat  tde  H«ue  re^oM  IMN  I'llto'cWirMlM'al'tiM  WMtot^'aM'M^ 

US"  lu}?::?*!?''  *"'"''^'"»"i  «•  »•♦'•  »»  '•'•'fc"  ♦>>'  aaoessary  "iiertee'fo'r  t»»e  OouitiieMSaiiiy  "aid 'HeiM*"^Admi'niiati^t;iL'(^ 

MR  \^\TZ^JTrJl!^"2^,^rJJ^'  moratonum  to  small  business  firms  on  Tederal  ufety  and  health  ra(ulations.  (Passid  213-154).„.: l'. 

•  1«  lilli~t!?5f."/ *"'•"''"•"''"•'*'' **8  million  to  Office  of  Education  approprlatiaiis.  (Passed  2M-1«  ^       ■'     i  ■ 

?■?•  ?gf^^***^«'"—<  a  leereeea  arBOKirt  ef  tondinf  ta.  bHii^Mt  JjcZm.  (Failed  14>-a»>.." .IliH.'imil '  ""ri": "*!""' 

■  5S-  !HU~?'?'"".."'j;"=°""''  •""  ^  ">•  Appropriations  Committee  mtbinstructioos.  (Faiiad  138-20«  iJ.i.........w 

?•  li^^^r*^*^""^*  "PPniprialioos  bin  for  (Sacal  year  1973.(PuaMi  277-60)_ .  " 

.  Can  of  the  House ..  -^  j_^  ' '"T*' "--—-. — 

"  "  in  hJ^Vfhe  mwlti^e')'"' ""  *"*'^''  "•*°****^  ^*^'»""'^  ^•"^»**^^ 
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October  18,  1972 


^-JI^SJONS  OF  REMARKS 


1972       Measure,  question  and  result 


:il^li  01 


Vet* 


June  19      ...  S.  3343— Veterans  Compensation  and  Relief  Act  of  1972.  (Passed  341-OJ — — »,,^.^»-„.„^.^„^,  *f»l.£I 

June  20 Call  of  tha  House v.1.- — v ■•-" nm€ 

tune  21  Call  of  the  House ..."...:. ..:..".. .;: Fnswt 

Juna2l.".'....  H.  Res.  W6-Tepfo*t4e<»MW««U«h  of  H.R.  14370, «t«Bm«««S»MM^BtU(PlM^  ,-^,^»^»^,.^„^,^(h^,^„ ,.-,-.,>,.^,  No.  ^ 

jttiM  21 Call  in  CommittM,-,.,. .. . — . ....... — .y,n..-^.-»,.^-^-^g„p,^q^,.»,^yy»»y»,.,,yg  ««^— ».^«„-,—,  ^..wa^a^.  PfWim. 

JuM-21... Call  in  Committae..............,..,,..,, — «»-»'>iT»«ee«'t*»-*»<-»>»«^it-^»«*^« »■■*»'• '■■T^>-*y*--'"»'r^r-****-^»"»"rrT»»-«--»»«r»'Triy*^^'*>ii^  Prti^nt.     j_^ 

jy„e21 CaHinCommltlM -..i,^..-.^  Prwtnt         * 

luiM  22  Call  of  the  House — ._ — ....... — it.  i .  1. 1  ■.hi  ullii  i  l*  ■.u.j.u ,. .  i  ..  , .         .i  Prtient. 

jJS  22 H.R.  1437(J-motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Utavt  tad  Mmm  Co«Mnlttee  wUh  tmbvetioru  (Failed  157-2«li.J^._irZ^  Ye*. 

June  22;::::.  H.R.  1437(>-RevenueSh*rin|  BiU (P»si«>  275-17?) „ SITU...... I:.'?:;:^.^.!!^ "a. 

)une22         .  Call  in  Committee - , .., Pretent 

Juna  22  "        H.R.  15S8S— Treatury,  Postal  Service,  and  Eiecutlva  Ofllce  of  tha  Pnsidant  ApproprtaHensTOr  naealTaar  1973;  MeeOoMM  AmeedmMt  t»;*duc«  funds  fer  the  ORIaa    No. 

of  Communications  Policy  (Failed  148-l>8i. 
luna  22  H.R.  1558S— Gross  Amendment  to  strike  section  which  providM $100,000  for  aUttes  and  exgeBiM  •(  tha  Coomitsioa  00  Executiyt,  L«aJillj9Vt  tod  ;u<kiary  aalerles    No. 

(Faiiad  135-196).  ,  „i ,  ,■  ,iiv  ^'i  ^,  ., 

Juaa22  H.R.  15585— Udall  Amendment  to  reduce  the  number  of  personnat  paid  more  than  $21,000  from  908  oS49.  (Tilted  122-210)  ......;;... ;j.l.?.....^,^_^k..—.  •••.  , 

jy„,22 H.R.  15585— Jacobs  Amendment  to  limit  chauffand  limousines  to  the  President  (Failed  121-205) ..:.'. ..^.1,  _  .  w.ii-  "a. 

June  22!"".  H.R.  15585— Treasury  Department  Postal  Service  and  Executive  Office  of  the  President  appropriations  fer  Fiscal  Yeer  1973.  (Pi«*a<  ^-tt.) ^I^^,— »,_^'  Yi*. 

June 26.    Call  in  Committae — - ^- .— ... .. .-..--.^.pp.*.^^*-.-.,..^^-...,^-.. .  PYeeent, 

June  26  H  R.  15507-To  approve  the  National  CapiUI  Transportation  Act  of  1972.  (Passed  2fi-7b.) .■7..r...!li",7.r«.-!:Jl-. 

juBe26."...  HR.  15586— Appropriations  tor  puhUciiBHlu.  AtgiokEoeriy  Committioo,  w<  r*htid  aipnelts  tor  Fiscal  Y»*r  I'SJKFJjjted  J«e-17J.„ ..^.^..^.^..^^^.^  Yw.  •^j 

June  27  .      .  Call  in  Committee. - ....^ -g-^g--  ■■  >■  y"...— e— .--  PfMW^t 

June 27  H  R  1549^— Military  Procurement  Authorization  Bill;  Leggett  Amendment  to  delate  $350,000,000  from  the  Safeguan)  Program.  (Felted  lls-nJ.).... _„_.—.„,..  No. 

June  27 H.R.  15495— Pike  Amendment  to  ttiike  3445,000,000  authooied  tot  hirther  devaJopioent  af  the  B-1  bomber.  (FaUed  91-2/9.) „ w._^..  No. 

Juni27  H.R.  1549&— Pike  Amendment  to  prohibit  huildUigtn  AW  stt*  in  Wathln|ton.D.C.(F»lUd  129-2*1.)- ,.._, .„ —.-«..  N«. 

June27"'       H  R.  15495— Harrington  Amendment  to  set  date  to  art  off  funds  for  the  Wir  in  Indochina  by  September  t97t  (Filed  152-2MO ,.. . ,, -^.  Ho. 

June27"'  I.  H.R.  15495— Military  Proairaroant  Authoriiat>on  Bill.  (Pasaad  334-59.) Ye*.  ^. 

Juna  27  H   Res.  1021— To  provida  for  consideratioii  of  H.R.  IS390,  to  proWde  for  a  4-iTMflth  axtentlen  of  tha  present  Tamporiry  level  fn  the  pwlk  MM  ll||i{t*i1on.(R|i||0    Yet.  ** 

206-180.)  t,  ,^. 

June  27 H.R.  15390— To  provida  tor  a  4-ii»nth  aKtaotion  la  tha  preient  temporary  level  In  the  publu:  debt  limitation.  (PfffWt  ZIl-lU) Ye*.    •"  r 

June  28      ...  Call  of  the  House    Prtwnt 

Juna  28  H.R.  13955— Conference  report  for  bill  for  legislative  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973.  (Pissed  382-8.) Ye*. 

June  28.     ..H.R.  13955— Motion  to  concur  with  SenaU  Amendment  No.  36  (ptetereatlal  motion  iNUitd  fortiid  tuadt  fer  thf  fUrnwiM  e(  Um  Wnt  FfWrt  at  tiN  Ca^HgO  (FitM    No. 

186-206.) 

Juna28     .  .  H.R.  13955— Casey  motion  to  concur  with  Sanato  Ametidment  No.  36  (same  as  aboveX  (Failed  181-197).. , .       Yer 

Juna  28  H.R.  14734— Conference  report  to  bill  lor  State  Department  and  USIA  appropriations.  (Passed  314-77) ....,.^— ..-j,^" '^**-  '*' 

June  28? H.R.  15587— To  provide  a  6-month  extension  ef  the  amar|*ocy  unemployment  compensation  program.  (Pused  275-lO^U.— ..«. .....^.^-^-.y,, .......  We.  ^^^ 

June  29 Call  o(  the  House  -- „.. ,.._4_..,_.. ..... Prweiit. 

June  29 Call  in  Committee ... — .^..,^. .„..,,.,..„.,._. —_..... Preeentr 

June  29        .  H.B.  IMSO— Africitltureapprnpriatioufor  fiieal  TMf  1973.  Contaainendrnent  to  lirnnftrm  lubtidles  toS20,000.  (FaJM  IV-lt3}L »...^. Ye*. 

June29  h  R.  15690— Michel  amendment  to  prohibit  issuance  of  food  stamps  to  sfrikars.  (Failed  180-199). Yob. 

June  29 H.R.  lS6W—A|rieyltur»l  appropriations  tor  lacel  year  1973.  (Pttaed  346-33) _ Ye*i      «r.»jA 

June  29 H.  Res.  1019— To  provide  for  consideration  of  H.R.  14163  teindemeify  farmers aad  ranchers  whom  domestic  laimals  an  kiflpd  by  prttf«t>fyiMHIl(;^  (fl^  192-^^)l No.     "     *' 

Juna  29  (Ult  of  the  House ---- ,,.^w'n  .CwVw^iim  1  ■  m  Preaent. 

June  29  h.  Res.  1030—ToconstdarX.R.  15692  tniedHM  the  iotnrett  rate  en  Snail  BusineisAdroiDistnUondisasltrleint.  (Pltaeil  31*.*)     ,.  ,....>  ,r.,.    ■   .j  ■■ .»..  Vo*. 

June  29  H.R.  15692— On  motion  that  tha  House  rasolv*  itself  Into  the  Committee  of  tha  Whole  House  to  consider  tha  bill,  (^tatt  311-lX ,>-.,*.,,...,.._ Yt*. 

June  29 H.R.  15612— Stintoo  imendmeet  to  chenfe  the  refreoclive  d»t».  (Fillod  161-163) ., .,_,..^_„ ,.._u.—  Yi*. 

June  29 H.R.  15692— To  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  interest  rata  on  Small  Business  Adminittrttion  disaster  loan*  (Piapd  32S-9)..,.,^^_,.„^.,.„..i ,,., .-^..  Yi*. 

Juna30 Call  ef  the  House .- .^-mot  iH  an -..— ...t-f. —  Preaent.     ..^ 

June  30  H  R.  15585— Conference  report  to  Traasury,  Postal  Service,  Executive  Office  of  the  President  Appropriations  bill.  (Pissed  341-aL^.,.„.,a..,^, , .1. Yot.  •• 

June  30 H J.  Res.  IJ3»-6u»»l*nient«l  ipproprUtien»wdJt*«»*r  relief.  <Pa«s*d  3S6-1) „ ^„.,.^...,^ - Yes. 

June  30 Call  of  the  Houeo - Priiont 

June  30 H.R.  15390— To  provide  a  4-month  extension  of  the  temporary  level  in  the  public  debt  lunitatian;  on  moliao  to  hold  social  socuiity  MK^M*  |a  10  (OicMit  ^Mofj    No. 

June  30 H.R.  1539»-To  cwKur  with  Senate  aaoBdoMnt  which  ptouidot  for  a  20-porG«at  increoie  in  social  tecurity  bantfits.  (Patted  302-3^.;^'^^','iji',%,    m>  ,  '^^  Yli.       ;,  ' '  ' 

July  17 Call  of  the  House -- .^^,.^^_ — ....,„^- t,....^<... -.^ . 

July  17  H.R.  15635— To  extend  for  2  years  the  Juvenile  Oelinouency  Prevention  Control  Act  (Pasted  33S-t2) Yi*. 

JMy  17 H.R.  15657 -Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Act  of  1972.  (Passed  351-3) ,._ .^  Yo*. 

Ju»yl7 H.R.  13152-Federal  Animal  DamMa  Contnl  Act  of  U72.  (Paeaed  279-73) ,^..^...„ ,. ,  Y». 

July  18   .         H.  Res.  1012 -To  provide  for  consweration  of  H.R.  14424,  (0  eit»blish  1  National  Institute  of  Aging  (Passad  374-4) .". ^ Y*«. 

July  18 H.R.  I5OII-T0  amend  the  PvMic  Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  aethority  of  tha  Nitaonal  ifaan  and  t.unt  \afm(\$.(Pwt»i  39B-1Q) — „, — ,....,., ,_....,  Y*i. 

July  18   .         H.R.  14455— To  extend  and  revise  the  profram  for  the  controland  prevention  of  communicable  diseases.  (Pissed  IMpz)  .  ,  _  ,    ,.,    Yi*. 

July  18 H.R.  14424-ToestatUi»h*N«»ioa»ll«iiW«taOf  Aoni.(P**sed3«>-10). ..  — _. .„...j_,., .....„.»».«h  Yi*. 

July  19 H.  Res.  1018— To  provide  fer  oemideratieo  ul  MJL^K3,  tie  Emer|«»cy  Commitnitii  FaciUtioi  and  PiltlTic  ThmstpM^  Act  CPntut  HhVfi^.  \p  , ......r- ^^ 

July  19 Call  In  Committee.. - - _ ..«i.,„,. ... ... 

July  19    .    ..  H.R.  13853— Blackburn  Amendment  to  provide  that  no  funds  be  expended  when  Federal  deficit  it  over  32  h«U)on.^h»a«d  107-104) ...... . .......  Y«. 

July  19 H.R.  13853— Blackburn  Amendment  (Passad  205-192) .^..: — ., '^^^^,rmar^'-'-"-"rt^-'irWr-if''-^''' — r-f.-M.,.. — .-ij"- 

July  19 H.R  1385i-Emargency  Community  Facilities  and  Public  Investment  Act.  (Failed  189-207) -3.r....lvr...:....I:r....... ^.^-f..^....^  M. 

July  20 CaH  ol  the  House - ./.-.-Ui-—-..... « - .....*....^-  ft*****. 

July  20 H  R.  15641— To  authorize  certain  construction  at  military  installations.  (Passed  372-17) Yw. 

July20...      .  H.R.  15580— Salaryincreasasfor  pollcaand  ftremenlntheDittfKtelCalimibiaonmotioat*r«committeth*Oilto|EtolColttaik<*Coanitt*e«|ltt  Y**. 

165-201) 

July  24 Call  of  the  House.. - — ,.. .^.-.^..-y. —....-,.,..».  AI»*eiC 

July  24...        H  Res.  1024— To  provide  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13366,  to  provide  consideration  for  losses  n  a  result  of  the  ban  en  eydemitil:  (PtONd  279-77)...^— II,:;...  Not  Volfta. 

July  24 H.R.  13366-<:«nipentatio*  for  lo*a«*Ma  wuil  «<  t^  b«o  etityci*aMMt.(P*t**d  177-17IQ........ iiwiiljMgi  *  leii'i  t  ^»T-~i».r--'-mr  w»i— ^S--'-- N^VMIw. 

July  25 Z*\\  of  the  House ..' 1..'..'......^..^..... ...........  PretenL 

July  25 H.R.  14542— Air  Force  Officers  authoriiad  strength.  (Passad  268-128) „ -..„... Yes. 

July  26 Call  of  the  House - Pre*ea«. 

Jily26 H.R.  12807- Architect  and  Engineers  Selection  Bill  Eckhardt  Amendment  to  require  afency  heeds  to  soTicit  ddsign  proposals  including  tlTa  cycle  casts  n^^iiiifiutiim    No. 

with  3  architect-enjineer  firms  (Failed  114-276).  . 

July  27 Call  of  tha  House - /.-... .^.,.-.....„;.^-..^....^.....».,m„,.,.„.^ — Preaent 

July  27 H.  Res.  1057-To  provide  for  consideration  of  CooflNnct  BraortteH4.t%31.lili  tor«l  DO¥*lop««ol  f4X*Vin<J(p^irQk^P^  — ^-  No. 

July  27 H.R.  t2931-Conterence  Report  to  the  Rural  Development  AcTof  1972 (Pa5rf740-3^. ..■:.J.T^.Zl.Z:.......'^^.\.'::..^...  Yet. 

July  31 H.R.  5741— To  transfer  surplus  Liberty  ships  to  States  for  use  in  marine  lit*  conservation  protnms  (Pasted  325-2) :. ...■...:;."; .........U..:,— i-,— ..  '♦ot  Velhtt. 

July  31 H.R  11300— Faderai  ship  mortgage  insurance  for  hl|h-poweredvestelt  (Patted  332-1) ^ Not  Voth«. 

July31 S.  2227-10 MtOnrUe the  Piiblkriinteite deti■nt^ tit llbrinta<tb*Mtf»aiB0^  ,    Yes. 

AH8.1 H.R.  713(1-Minimum  wage  bill.  On  moUon  to  send  &  bm  to  eohfer»nee#ii»iSe!35r (Failed  190-K«) ..T I?: -,..-.., Hot  Voting. 

Aug.1 H.R.  15474- National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act  (Pissed  377-1) ,y., — ,.,^,....„. f-.,- Ye*. 

Aut2 H.R.  15418— Conference  Report  to  the  Dept  of  Interior  *fpri*flitJons  tot  FT  1973.  (ftiWidJTM)- -..-vr-i- ^-..-....i,,...---  '•*• 

Aug.  2 H.R.  14146-Coastal  Zone  Management  Kll.  Kyt  AmemMent  » thhf««  Hin*4MM  lYM  IMoVt>><o««  of  CommefM  ta  OeMrMM  qf  Ifei  tllMu.  O^Mri  tQ~tA    Yet. 

Aut  2 H.R.  U146-MMM  AmendmentH  Gonzaiei  AmeadMoat  m  iMontoi  fm  •ceett  to  aB  ktfdiw  in  coastal  zona.  (Filled  UO-Iti) — ^..... N*. 

Aug.  2 H.R.  14146— Coastal  Zone  Management  Bfll.  (Passed  3716-6) ,5- ^., ,....,,......„.._,.  Yo*. 

Aug.  3 H.  Res.  1071 -To  provide  for  consideration  of  H.R.  15989  to  establish  a  Council  on  IntentftlOnilteDnomfc  Poney.  (Passed  37J-S) ',._.„,,.-_.,*•*. 

Attt  3 H.R.  15989-Culver  Amandmwt  lo  rmt  eiittMca  of  t)M  CouBdl  lor  one  «•*(. JP««id  m-W4). ,- -it-vi- •- .— t-v — .-.^— ^-^  "^ 

Aug.  3 H.R.  lS9S9-Genalez  Amendment  to  ramov*  President's  authority  to  contn^  Ik*  export  ff  oitO*  ^)A^i3^(0f^Xpr-:afi~.^„r-%-'-i ^— — >-» ^ ....  Vik. 

A«8.7 Gall  of  the  House. i _...„„ —.'._... i.'.,T'——T—"--~r Praae 

Aug.  7 H.R.  12101— Annuities  oTwldows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices.  (Pissed  281-97) „_;,. . ..^t.^.^..-,. 

Aut  7 S.1819-Uniform  Relocation  Assistance. (P*»iedi7V»)). ■      ,,       ^^  _,.''  \H.iw?mitTW^vSr -— 1 •-  '•■      >-  • .«. 

Aug.  7 H.R.  11357-To  extend  coverate  of  nonprofR  hbipiMs  under  tha  National  Labor  Ralitionj  Act  (TOted  aB-«).-.-..lT:n.:ilir'".'..:i.._. ^...,.~.  Yii.         ^  .7 

Aug.  7 H.R.  15376— To  revise  tha  maOiod  of  computing  wage  rites  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965.  (Pe«»d  rMi-«n) , Via         ^  '*■ 

Aut  8 Can  of  tha  House - 

^"I* '- ..  CsA  in  Committee ................•...-.,..•,..•...-*.,-........ ....................................................... -j..*.**,,^.. •.,..,•—.-** ^ 

Aut  9 H.R.  llO^-Cenlerenoe  Itoport  to  Airkimjr^,  Eov^^  _.....  No. 

Aut9 H.R.  154l7-Conference  Report  to Selabor-Maw  approprtrtonsNI  for  fiscal  year  1973.  (Pfeted  240-167) "...; .._.  N*. 

Aut  9 H.R.  15417— Motion  to  agree  to  the  Senita  amendment  on  paymtit  to  tha  Corporation  for  PuUic  Broadcastini  in  tb«  Lfbpr-HfW.^MmpriltWfM  )ff.(f««4*d3?>-7rX-..Vil.  ^^. 

cacvni — 3879— Put  as 
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1S7I 


Bf*.  quMttofl  and  re 


Volt 


Aai.9.. 

Au|.  9.. 

Auf.  19. 
Au(.  10. 
Aug.  10. 
Al(t.lO. 
AU|.  19. 
Aug.  10. 
Ayf.  14. 
Au|.  U. 
Aug.  U. 
Aug.  IS. 
Aug.  IS. 
Aug.  IS. 
Aiig.  IS. 
Aug.  15. 
Aug.  15. 

Aug.  IS. 
Aug.  IS. 
Aug.  IS. 

Aug.  IS. 


H.R.  1S«27— To  wntfMl  Railroad  RatiranMflt  Act  to  provida  a  tamporanr  20  oarcatit  IncratM  III  tniwitia*.  Sprtngtr  AiMndmtnt  to  incraiM  tit*  parcontagt  Hiit  is  paM  in    Not  Voting. 
tb*  rotiratnofX  hind  by  both  amptoyaaj  and  amploifarj.  (Failad  104-290)l  .  ,^  ,. 

H.R.  15927— To  amond  RailrowJ  Rotfromant  Act  to  provida  a  tamporary  20  porcont  inerata*  in  anmribaa.  On  paaaaga.  (Pmsm  399-4) 

CoNot  Um  Houso - 

H.R.  It029— Foraifii  Asaiitanco  Act  Oa^lumt  Amondmant  to  ramova  funds  tor  Brazil.  (Failad  6S- 325}^ 

H.R.  16029— Whalon  Amandmont  to  ctianja  atfaetiva  data  o(  U.S.  pull-out  from  Indochina  to  Doe.  Jl,  1972.  (Fa)M  10^304). 

H.R.  16029— Boilmi  Amandmwn  to  ttrika  oot  languaga  that  calls  for  U.S.  to  withdraw  from  Indochina  by  Oetobar  1.  1972.  (Pissod  229-177) 

H.R.  16029-  0«nt  Amandmant  to  itnka  languaitUiat  rastorad  Prasjdanf's  authonty  to  regulata  Rhodasian  chromo  imports.  (Passed  253-140) 

H.R.  16029-For«|n  Assistanea  Act  ( Pa »s«J  221-172) -.-.-,--.-.v 

S.  2956— To  mafca  rulas  lonniMt  th«  usa  of  th«  Armad  Forcas  at  Uia  U.S.  in  tha  absanca  of  a  dacUribon  of  war  by  Congress.  (Paasad  345-13) 

H.R.  99S7-Ca«faf»«ca  INp*t  to  b4ll  to  astaWis*  Sawtooth  National  Racraation  Araa  in  Idaho.  (Passod  363-0) 

H.R  lS692-Confar»nc«RapoftloMllloamandSiMUBusin«ssActtoraducath«intara*trataonSfflallBusin«ssAdmlni«trstio«idiMStar  loans.  (Ptssad  360-1). 

Call  atthaHouia - 

Call  o(  Ut«  Hoita*. 


H.R.  16254— To  maka  eartain  diaastar  raliaf  approprMana  tor  Racal  yaar  1971  (Pnaad  392-0) 

HJ.  Raa.  1279— farliMr  continuing  appropriatWM  lor  Tiacai  Yaar  1971  (fassad  3>l-t) 

S.  3824— Aadiortza  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Yaar  1973  for  tha  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  and  lor  malting  grants  for  construction  of  noneemmaraal  aducalMnal 
laia»isi«n  or  radio  bcaadctsting  tacilitias.  (Ptsaad  377-6). 

Ca«et«MHous« ^-;:  >v;j^ 

H.  Raa.  1094— To  provida  for  eonsldaration  ol  confartnea  raports  on  tha  samt  day  raportatf  (araiva  tiia  Araa  day  roquiramant).  (Failad  159-223) 

H.R.  16071— To  ainand  lh«  PnbHe  Worlis  sod  Economic  Dovalopmont  Act  of  1965.  Hsmmoncbmfdt  Amandmant  lo  Sia  Wright  Amandmant  to  raduca  to  time  any  am- 


Not  Voting. 

PraaanL 

No. 

No. 

Ym. 

Y««. 

No. 

Yas. 

Ym. 

Yas. 

Praaant. 

PraaanL 

Praaant 

Yas. 

Yas. 

Yes. 

PrasanL 

Yas. 

Yas. 


Aug.  IS... 
Aug.  IS... 
Aug.  17... 
Aug.  17... 
Aug.  17... 
Aug.  17... 
Aug.  17... 

Aug.  17.„ 

Aug.  17... 
Aug.  17 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  17... 
Aug.  17... 
Aug.  IS... 


ptoyaa  may  racanra  onamptoyiTMnt  banaflls  from  7g  w««l(s  to  52  «e«tis  (Fulcci  162  209). 
.  H.R.  16071— Snydtr  Amandmant  to  daicta  Sactior  tOl  v«hic*  provides  unemploymen  I  compensation  for  Otoia  whosa  unamploymenl  Is  caused  by  Federal  environmental 
lagisUlidn.  (Failed  IS1-201). 

.  H.R.  1S071-TO  smend  9ie  PuWic  WorHs  and  Eeonomie  OevelopmenI  Aclot  1965.  Go  passage.  fPassad  285-92) 

.  H.R.  IS4t7-Ta  override  Presidem's  veto  of  Ubor-HEW  Appropriations  bltt  (two-thirds  required).  (Failad  203-171;  a  H  vote  being  nacasstry) 

.  Call  o(  !h«  House ► — 

.  Call  of  da  House -.... - — 

.  H.  Res  1090— To  provide  for  consideration  ol  H.R.  13915  to  further  tha  aefciavement  of  eqoaJ  educational  opportunifias.  (Passed  319-72) 

.  Call  n  Committee   

.  H.R.  i391S-Eouil  Edueatiofl  Opportunities  Act  Ashbrook  Amendment  which  qualifies  the  neighborhood  as  the  appropriate  buis  lor  datermlninf  social  asslgnmenb. 

(Passed  254-1 31)  .  ^ 

.  H.R  I391S— Hawkins  Amendment  to  increase  authorization  by  tl.S  billion  for  Tile  I .  assistance  for  educationally  deprived  students  attending  schools  enrolling  high  con- 
centrations of  students  from  k>w-income  families.  (Failed  129-252). 

.  H.R.  13915— O'Hira  Amendment  to  strike  language  authortimi  busing,  except  to  school  nearest  student's  residence.  (Failed  174-211) 

.  H.R.  13915— ^reen  of  Orefsn  Amendment  to  allow  court  orders  ind  school  desegregation  plans  already  in  affect  under  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  b«  re- 
opened and  modified  to  comply  with  the  proviswns  of  the  bill.  (Passed  245-141). 
H.R.  13915— Mikva  Amendise lit  whKli  states  that  "thelimiUtions  on  student  transportation  contained  in  this  section  shall  not  preclude  any  court,  department  or  agency 
o(  ttte  United  States  from  ordering  in  adequate  remedy  for  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  (Failed  154-223). 

.  H.R.  13915— Mizeli  Amendment  to  prevMe  freedom  ol  transfer,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color.  (Failed  123  255) ^ — 

.  H.R.  13915— Stokes  Amendment  that  notliing  in  the  blH  was  intended  to  violate  any  provision  of  the  Constitution.  (Failed  179-197) ■, 

H.R.  13915— EquiI  Educational  Opoortunifles  BtB.  Final  passage.  (Passed  283-102) 

.  H.J.  Rea.  1227— Approving  eeceptance  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  interim  agreement  between  the  O.S.  and  USSR  on  certain  measures  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  strategic  eflenvve  arms.  (Passed  330-7). 

Aug.  IS H.  Res.  1 102— To  provide  tor  consideration  o<  S.  3726,  Conference  Report  on  bill  to  extend  and  amend  Export  Administration  Act  and  to  establish  Council  on  interna- 

tionel  Economic  Policy.  (Passed  H94-T11).  ,  .«.,», 

Aug.  18  S.  3726— Conference  Report  to  Mil  to  extend  and  amend  Export  Administration  Act  and  to  establish  Council  on  International  Eeonomic  Policy.  (Passed  183-124) 

Aut  18"'""  H.  Res.  1995— To  provide  for  »nsid«rttion  of  H.R.  1*847,  a  bill  relating  to  l»ie  levying  and  collection  of  charges  on  persons  traveling  by  air.  (Passed  215-23) 

Sept.  5. H.R.  13089— Conference  Report  WbiR  on  Accelented  Reforestation  of  'ietional  Forests.  (Passed  303-1) 

Septs H.R  12350— Conference  Report  on  EopnoiBK:  Opportunity  Amendments  ol  1972  (Passed  223-97) 

Sept  6_  H  Re*.  1H»— Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Houseon  the  tragic  ktWingsof  Israeli  Olympic  Teem  memben  at  the  28th  Otymplad  at  Munich.  (Passed  346-0) 

Septs  .HR  13514— TaenaMewtieetgrowersloestablish,financeandadmin<stersprogramotreseetchandpronwtiontomalntainandaxpandmarketslorwheet(FiiM  122- 

234) 

Sept  7 Ca«  of  tfie  Hoose v-  -v 

Sept  7 .  H.R.  2— To  approve  tlieCoeferenee  Report  on  die  bin  to  establish  a  Uoiformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences.  (Passed  310-13) 

Sept  1 1 " !  IZT  H  R.  1 5550-To  recomrnit  t>i«  to  anvey  to'ttie  Ci<»  rf  Maiandrii .  virgi irta  owtain  tends  of  the  Uiitted  States  to  the  District  of  Coiombia  CommittBe.  (Passed  213^33) 

Sapt  12 „  Can  et  the  House - -- ;-;--v.--i.-i,- 

Sept  12 H.R.  16189— Motwn  to  recomimt  the  bill  to  amend  the  Imimgralioo  and  Nationality  Act  concormngHteplaiiens  to  the  Judiciary  Coimnlttee.  (tilled  5J-297)....         

Sept  13 H.  Res.  1 1 15— Waiving  points  of  order  against  the  eonaWeratfcn  of  the  Conference  Report  on  tha  bill,  H.R.  15495,  Millterj  Procurement  AotfwrtzjtloiL  (Pasaed  347-23) 

Sept  13 _.'H.R.  15495— Conference  Report  on  the  Xdrtary  Procurement  Autttoriaf ion  (Passed  335-M)  

Sept  13... ZI,  H.R  14896— Conference  ReportonHWChildNutTtttenandSdlool Lunch  Program  bill. (Passed 380-0). 

Sept  13 H  Res  lll*^forconsiderationofH.f«.  l«S93.0epartinentof  Oelenae  Approprittioin. (Passed 342-i4) 

Sept  14,.,...  Call  of  the  Hoose - ,------ 

Sept  14... _  H.R.  16599— Defense  Department  Appropriations  for  rises]  Yaar  1973.  Sikes  Amendment  to  permit  the  chdiianization of  kitchen  police  dubes  in  the  militiry  services  tD 
eoMieue.  (PsMed  265-116). 

H.R.  ISSS^Addibfto  Amendment  to  terminate  U.S.  invofvement  in  Vietnam  within  4  months.  (Failed  160-208) 

H.R.  16593— Riegle  Amendment  to  reduce  appropriated  amount  by  5  percent.  (Failed  98-256) 

,.  H.R.  1659S— Oepertmeot  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiaeai  Year  1973.  On  passage.  (Pasaed  322-41) , — 


Sept  14.. 
Septl4_ 
Septii,. 

Sept.  B... Call  of  the  Hoose 

Septl9., 


Sept  19. 
Sept  19. 
Sept  20. 
Sept  20. 
Sept  20. 
Sept  20.. 
Sept  21.. 
Septa.. 
Sept.  II.. 
Septal.. 

Sept  21.. 
Sept  25.. 

Sept.  25.. 
Sept  25.. 

Sept  26.. 
Sept  26.. 
Sept  27.. 
Sept  27.. 
Sept  29.. 
Sept  28.. 

Sept  28.. 

Oct  2.... 
Oct  2.... 
Oct.  2.... 

octr... 

Oct  2.... 


Oct  2. 
Oct  2.. 
Oct  3. 


H.R.  16654— Ubor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  Fisher  Awewdment  to  exempt  Arms  empkiifiiig  IS  penons  or  less  from  compliance  with  the  Oaupational  Safety  and  Health 
Ad.  (Passed  191-182). 

H.R.  16S54— Sadillo  Amendment  to  add  $13  million  for  bilingual  education  programs.  (Failed  162-207) . 1 

H.R.  16654— Ubot-HEW  approprutions  bill  for  Fiaeai  Year  l§73.  On  passage.  (Passed  324-51) ,, , 


(^H  In  Committee. 

Call  in  Committee. 


S.  3419— Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  0«  MSSiS«.,<^sss«d  319-50) „.^.j..^ .....^^... 

H.  Res.  1122— To  consider  H.R.  16709.  milking  appropriations  for  foreign  assManct  for  Fiscal  Tear  1973.  (Pl«a«d  Z40-W)-. 
Call  of  tha  Heaa 


Call  in  Committee - - 

. ...  Call  in  Committee . , *-«i  -j-^r-t" ^-/»* ; 

„ ..  H.R.  16705— Foreign  Assists  nce>|^H^it<tibns  ^lilfaeat  Yatr  1973.  Qbbons  AmendnMRt  to  prohibit  the  use  of  foods  to  guarantee  or  Insure  future  foreign  ifnestments. 

,    Called  141-167). 

....  H.R.  IS705— foreign  Assistance  Appropnations  for  Fiacal  Year  1973.  On  pissage.  passed  169-141) i 1.':...^ .^~, . 

....  H.9«.1JU— To  provide  for  cooaidetitiwi  of  H.R.  16754,  MiliUry  Construction  Appropriations.  (Passid  27^-15) ,. ;,: 

....  H.R.  iw*»--l((fm»ry  CwtsJfMttfdnRpwWiations  tor  Fiscal  Yur  1973.  On  passage.  (Passed  2^^     

H.  Res  1133— ProvWing  the  "rufe  ''wr  considention  of  H.J  Rm  1227  orovidin?  tor  agreeing  to  the  Senate  Amendment  lor  approval  of  interim  agreetnent  between 
U.S.  and  U  S.S.R.  with  respect  to  limttotwn  of  stratagK  gf  ensive  ir^.  (Passed  308-4) 

....  Call  of  tha  House i..'. ,- .............I, — ..„.._..:... 

_  H.R.  1121-To  provide  for  the  establishment  oHke  eetwaytlatiooal  Setsfwrt  In  thd  StitM  of  New  York  «id14«w  Jersey.  (Passed  35M)_r.::l:^.:.«J.:....;.:.. 

....  H.J.  Res.  1306— Continuing  iporoprtations  for  Fiscal  YWrTlTl  (Passed  35S-4) i.....l....V.;:.::.„ — -,.,, 

H.R.  16012— To  authorize  the  Sac.  of  tnterfor  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  various  Federal  radamation  projects.  (Passed  293-94). .^......'^.-^ — „.:,.'. 

.....(iail  in  Commtttee .     ..^..,„......_ ,..- - — - 

.._  H.R.  13694— Amend  the  |oint  resolution  to  establish  the  Americen  Revohition  Bicentenniel  Coeunisslon.  WWmi  Al«<»ndmant  lo  provide  that  ait  decision*  would  be 

made  by  Full  Committee  in  lieu  of  an  txscutive  (Committee. 
H.R.  13694— To  amend  the  joint  resaltitioii  estibhshing  th4  AflMOfao  Savohition  Bkentennial  Commission.  (Pattad  360-1^ .._ „ 

Call  of  the  House. 


..nCall  of  tha  House 

Call  of  the  House 


:.  H.R.  16742-To  limit  travai  ie  hoatll«.nfU.  S4i>»«xt/9)«s  and  pass  (tv^-tbirds  iieceasary).  (Fsiled  230-140)  a  twMhirds  vot«  being  naccsMrv 
„,H.R.l5276-To  exclude  corpSritlflnSlnS>aber5rBhnW'  "  '    '  '      ^"   '^"^ 


Cmi«i 


ons  Bwhwe  stopt  of  the  prohibitions  apinst  gowmrotnt  lamlrKtofs  iwiactipn  211  otTTtlVu'ol  fifi  li^V 
.,*  (fawn  24»- 124). 

H.R,  16191— TO  altow  the  President  to  suspend  air  service  to  nations  harboring  skyJKkers.  (Passed  354-2) 

H.R  15859-Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  of  1972.  (Passed  244-122) 4a.»«^ H*-^ 

Call  of  the  House 


Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Present 

PresenL 

Yes. 

PresenL 

Yes. 

No. 

Na 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No 

Yes. 

No. 

Absent 

Not  voting. 

Present 

Yes. 

Present 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present 

Yes, 

No. 

No. 

Present 

Present 

Yes. 

Nc. 

Present 

Present 

Present 

No. 

No. 
Ym. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yet. 

Present 

No. 

Yar 

Preeent. 

Present 

Preeent 

Yes. 

Yes. 

TIel  Voting. 
Net  Voting. 
Pr6ent 
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Veto 


22- 3 HR.T6645-^ToM"owde"fof'the"coiiirurti'ooefVdvic"^^^ 

***■'' 183-lM) 

fw  3  H.R.  16645-Snyder  Amendment  to  prohibit  construdioa  of  civic  center  without  approvaJ  by  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  Distrtct  Of  Cotombia  and  appnprie- 

»^" ''*■'"*■"■     '  »i*n«  ^PttMMt  7W-137) 

Oct  3  H  R  16645— To  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  civic  center  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Passed  212-1S9) 

0*3^"-----  l^"-  7130— One  motion  to  send  the  minimum  wage  bill  to  Coaferenca.  (Failed  189-196) - — 

22*  1 H*Res.  1M2-T0  altow  uieSpealiefto'antertal'n  motions  to  suspend  rules  and  waiie  ttie  rale  requiring  a  H  Mia  tor  omaktoVsttoa  of  ratwrta  friaa  ika  OanmHlee  oi 

Rules  on  the  ume  day  reported  during  Uw  period  October  10, 1972.  (Passed  214-171).  ....  ...    .^    ,....,«,  .-v 

Od.  4  H  R  15927-To  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  biH  to  provide  a  20  percent  temporary  incraeae  in  railroad  retirement  benefits.  (Pasaed  353-29) 

Si s.  2770-Contorenea  Repart  oa  Water  Polluttoii  Control  Amendments  ol  1972.  (Passed  366-11) ...■■■■-..-■■■... ..-.■....■^. 

S  4 s  1316— Fedarel-State  Meat  and  Pouttry  iespaction  Bill.  Kyi  Amendoient  to  provide  tor  Federel  Inspectors  to  report  results  of  their  iaspecttoas of  Stata-ragvlated  ptonts 

to  the  State  administrative  agency.  (Passed  188-149).  ,^     ......     ......._,      .^     ............u  ...... 

Oct  4  S  1316-Motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  "do  now  rise"  and  report  the  Federal-Stete  Meat  and  Pouttry  Inspectioa  Actbeck  to  tha  House  with  the  lecMn- 
'  mendation  that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out  (Passed  172-170).  .  ^  ..     ,      ..^   .•„  ,„.     .  ,„  ,„x 

Ort.  4 S.  1316-Oe  screeing  to  the  motioe  to  strike  tiN  enacting  elauee  from  the  Federal-State  Meat  and  Poultry  inspection  biU.  (Passed  173-169) 

Oct  s"! Call  ol  the  House - 

o/ti  ij  Call  el  tile  House  -  ....-      . ....,.._......................-••--..-..-••-•--.-.-*••--•--*.*.-•-----------.--------.-. 

St  5 H  Res.  n45-To;j"rovide"tor"considersfionofH.R  16656,  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972  (Passed  200-16!).... 

St HR  19656— FederalAidHighwayAc1ofl972.AbzugAmendmenttostnketenguageprohibitingjudicialreviewoledBiimstMtiveaetions  ralatMg  to  tha  construction  of 

tlie  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  (Failed  125-173) 

Ort.5 H.R.  16656-Fedatal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972.  On  pasMge.  (Passed  264-30) _ 

Ort  10 H*R«  ii*9-'^p'rovi"deforMnsideVa"ti'onorH.R. "iMlOto  •«  FY  197i(PaaBad  JOMS).'.!!! 
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,  Call  in  Committee ,^  .,  _,,,,  ,,_ 

H.R.  16810-Mahon  Amendment  to  force  the  President  tocome  to  Congress  with  recommendations  for  cuts  in  programs.(Failed  167-216).  ;i—"r- 

'.  H.R  16810— To  provide  for  a  temporery  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limitebon  on  ei(>endltare5  and  net  lending  tor  FY  ,1973.  On  pessage.  (Passed 

H  Res  1156-To  provide  for  consideration  of  H.R.  17034  to  maka  supplementel  appropriations  for  FY  1973  (Passed  345-19) 

'  HR  16S54—Labor-HEWappropriatkmsforFY1973  Flood  motion  to  tabu  Hndley  motion  instructing  conferees  to  insist  on  the  Houselanguaga  which  lorMds  saiariaa 

for  Federal  employees  who  inspect  firms  employini  15  or  less  emplovees  lor  complnnce  with  the  Occupetional  Safety  and  Health  Aci. (Passed  197-1S7). 
.  H.R.  17034— Supplemental  appropriations  for  FY  1973.  (Passed  362-11) 

H.R.  16924— Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay  Act.  (Psased  337-35) — — 

Call  of  the  House  .  - — ---• • ......... 

H  R  16724^ To  provide  lor  acquisition  by  tte  Washington  Metropoiiton  Area  Transit  Authority  of  the  mass  transit  bus  systems  engaged  in  aebaduied  refuiar  route 
operations  in  the  National  Capitei  area.  MoUon  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (H  required).  (Failed  226-19;  H  vote  being  necessary). 

H.R.  6482— Regulation  of  strip  coal  mining.  (Passed  285-75)..  

SJ.  Res.  247— Extending  Ihe  dureUon  of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases.  (Passed  208-K>.,«k.,,«,..»..i. - — 

Call  of  the  House .ir*  v"r:L:--:-JV« «.ll"*j"i;."iC 

H.R.  16987— To  auttioriza  appropriations  lor  fiscai  yaar  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Oepanmant  of  (ammeica.  (Passed  3S1-3) — „. 

H.R.  14370— Revenue  Sharing  bill  Conference  report  (Passed  266-110) 

H.R.  14370— Mills  motion  to  limil  grants  for  social  servicas  to  0,500,000,000.  (Passed  281-86) 

H  R  16593— Conference  Report  to  DepartmenI  of  Defense  appropriations  tor  fiscai  year  1973.  (Passed  316-42) ■.-...t..,^ 

H.R.  16754— Conference  Report  to  Militery  Construction  appropnaUons  tor  hscal  yaar  1973.  (Passed  333-10) 

H.R  1498»-Conference  Report  to  Stole,  Commerce,  Justice  appropriations  bill  for  fiKal  vear  1973.  (Passed  SS3-3)l. 

H.R.  10729-Conference  Report  to  Federal  Environmental  Pestfcide  Control  BiH.  (Pasaed  198-99) 

Call  of  the  House •- -,-.---; ."-L.--.--i---: •. : 

H  Res.  1153-On  adoption  of  Ihe  resolution  amending  Ihe  rules  of  Ihe  House  ol  Repraaentetves  wift  respect  to  Hoasa  consideration  o(  certain  Senate  amendmeats  to 
provide  lor  Ihe  delegates  from  Guam  and  Ihe  Virgin  Islands.  (Passed  281 -57).  .._,,._    u..-..  ct     .>  . ...-...,» 

H.R.  16654— On  motion  to  agrea  to  the  amendment  of  ttie  Senate  making  appropriabons  tor  the  Departments  of  Labor,  HeetH,  Education,  and  WaKaaa.  (Paeaed  289-41). 

Call  of  tha  House - - - 

S.  1478  -Toxic  substances  control  act.  (Passed  240-61.) — - ...._._... 

H.R.  7287— To  prohibit  trading  in  Irish  poteto  futures  on  commodity  exchanges.  (Failed  116-150.) „ 

On  approval  of  the  Journal  ol  proceedings  for  Oct  13, 1972.  (Passed  248-3.) , 

H.R.  I7G34-  Conference  Report  to  bill  on  Supplementel  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973.  (Passed  250-15.) _i..~ t. 

Call  of  the  House - v:ii- :.;-,- • -*'' •-- 

H  R  12006    To  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  fPassed  198-71.) „ 

H.  Res.  1147— Authorizing  additional  investigative  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  (Passed  202-46.) 

S.  4062-To  provide  for  acquisiUon  by  the  Washinftoe  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  ol  the  mass  transit  bus  systems  engaged  In  schadutod  ragular  roato  apaia- 

tions  in  the  National  CapiUl  area.  (Passed  184-60). 

Call  of  the  House — • ....—.,.. 

H  J  Res.  1331-Further  continuing  epproprtatiens  for  Baeai  year  1973.  (Passed  lS>-73.)..-....-........_..-_ t--.^-1j z:\-:i-i7mi-,z:zz:ritfi:\-- 

H.  Res.  1166-Rasoletion  agreeing  to  the  amendment  e«  tiia  Sanato  to  H.JL  1S671.  to  aaiand  the  PuWtc  Works  and  Eeonomie  Davalopmant  Act  of  1965.  (Passad  155-<4.). . 

Call  ol  tha  House 

Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  1    Conference  Report  on  Social  Security  Amendm*nte  of  1972.  (Passed  305-1.) 

H.R.  16810-Conference  Report  on  bill  to  provide  a  temporery  incrvse  In  the  public  debt  iiattatiaa  aadtofiaca  a  ItmitetMn  oa  axpandituiasaod  aatlaadiag  tor  fiacal 

year  1973.  (Passed  l'"')-137.)  ^  ^^  ■-        . 

HJ.  Res.  1331— (^onte    nee  Report  making  further  appropriations  for  bscal  year  1973.  (Passed  188-800 — .■.;......... 

Can  of  the  House.  - - '-•'^ — 

S.  2770-To  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (two-thirds  vote  required)  (Pass*)  247-23)._..........„...  ...      ....... 

H.  Cen.  Res.  726— On  adeptien  al  Um  raealution  providbig  far  a  sine  die  adjournmeat  of  the  two  Houses  oi  Congress  on  Wednesday,  OcL  It.  1172,  (Pasaad  246-21)... 
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NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 
PLANNING  AC3T 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  INDIAK A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  May 
of  this  year.  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
the  Hartke  National  Growth  Policy 
Planning  Act  of  1972,  S.  3600.  The  act 
establishes  a  national  growth  policy  to 
aflectuate  economic  development,  hous- 
ing distribution,  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  protectknQ  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  location  of  Government 
and  private  faclUtiec  in  a  maimer  and 
nugnltude  that  will  Increase  the  odds 
that  our  Nation  will  continue  to  prosper. 


The  act  also  establishes  a  national 
growth  planning  board  to  help  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  Federal,  regional, 
State,  amd  local  governments  to  control 
and  manage  growth.  In  effect,  the  iict 
establishes  a  research,  planning,  and  co- 
ordinating board  on  the  national  level 
while  emphasizing  State,  local,  and  pub- 
lic participation.  A  program  of  Federal 
fuslstance  to  State  and  Interstate  Agen- 
cies is  established  by  the  act  to  develop 
statewide  and  regional  growth  planning 
as  elements  of  a  national  growlii  policy. 

I  have  Introduced  such  legislation,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Nation  faces  prob- 
lems of  such  magnitude  and  complexity 
that  a  concerted  national  effort  will  be 
necessary  to  guarantee  our  very  survival. 
The  NatUxi's  population  continues  to 
grow  and  concentrate  In  our  uii»n  areas. 


The  effects  of  pollution  become  more 
alarming.  We  continue  to  deplete  our 
natural  resources.  Industry  continues  to 
proliferate  uuieontroUably  and  to  stimu- 
late excessive  and  artificial  demands.  If 
we  do  not  perceive  the  prospect  of  eco- 
logical disaster  and  the  need  for  an 
urgent  and  sufficient  response,  the  social 
problems  that  we  face  today  only  por- 
tend of  more  enormous  odsb  In  the 
future. 

The  National  Growth  Poiicy  Planning 
Act  of  1072  develops  &  simple  but  com- 
prehensive voilcy  to  manage  and  ctmtrol 
growth  in  both  onr  rrtetropoMtan  amd 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  iollowing  articles  pertain- 
ing to  national  growth  policy  be  Inserted 
in  the  Rccau)  at  this  point.     <*-  f     >''Or' 
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There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  3,  1973] 
Thikking    Big:    "Club    or    Romx"    Mxkccs 

Woaij>'8  Woks  Urro  Otn — Am  Tuxa  To 

SoLvx  It 

(By  Bo  wen  Northrup) 

Romx. — Bzoluatve  club  eaeks  wUe,  pov«r> 
ful  men  for  membership.  Prime  quallflca- 
Uon:  Dealre  to  save  the  world.  Fees:  None. 
ClubhouM;  None.  Meetings:  Hardly  ever.  Ap- 
plicants preferred  from  less-developed  or 
Communist  nations;  Western  positions 
largely  filled.  Politicians  need  not  apply. 

The  Club  of  Rome  doesn't  advertise  for 
members,  but  otherwise  the  above  could  be 
Its  prospectus.  It  Is  probably  the  looaest  ag- 
gregation of  Individuals  anywhere.  Aurello 
Peccel,  the  sUver-halred.  distinguished 
Italian  who  is  its  chief  moving  spirit,  recoils 
from  the  usual  bother  of  having  a  group. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  an  organization,"  be 
says  Impatiently.  "There  are  already  too 
many  organizations  In  the  world.  We  have 
no  budget,  no  structure.  We  are  a  detonator, 
no  more  than  that.  What  we  want  to  do  Is 
use  the  existing  organizations  as  transmis- 
sion belta." 

What  the  club  does  have  Is  membership  of 
about  75  eminent  men  from  some  36  nations, 
including  scientists,  and  Industrialists,  econ- 
omists, sociologists  and  educators.  And  It  has 
an  ambitious  goal;  to  "detonate"  an  urgent 
debate  on  "the  predicament  of  mankind,"  no 
less,  with  particular  focus  on  what  Mr.  Peccel 
calls  "the  threat  to  the  Itfe-supporttng  capac- 
ity of  the  earth." 

A  "WOKIJ)  PaOBUMATIQTTV" 

Most  of  us  find  oae  problem  or  another 
more  than  enough  at  any  given  time,  but  the 
Club  of  Borne  grandly  cMrgw  all  problems 
Into  a  single  "world  problematlque."  In  a 
few  years  It  will  be  common  to  think  glob- 
ally." says  Mr.  Peccel. 

"After  all,"  he  adds  smilingly.  "Tou  Amarl- 
cans  taught  us  to  think  big.  If  we  under- 
staxKl  that  there  Is  another,  more  Intelligent 
way  to  manage  the  world,  why  not  take  it? 
There  must  be  some  earth -keeping,  some 
earth -tending . " 

So  the  club  has  much  more  than  a  deb»te 
in  mind;  It  wants  action,  stimulated  by  "the 
creatton  oX  a  world  forum  where  statesmen, 
policy  m&kera  and  scientists  can  dlscxiss  the 
dangers  and  hopea  for  the  future  global  sys- 
tem without  the  constraints  at  formal  Inter- 
governmental negotiations." 

There  has  been  a  muoh-publlolEed  debut 
for  the  Club  of  Rome:  the  publication  in 
March  of  "The  Limits  of  Growth,"  a  187- 
page  paperback  book  costing  about  I3.S0.  It 
is  a  projection  using  computerized  analysis 
of  Ave  major  world  trends:  "Accelerating  In- 
duatnaUzatlon,  rapid  population  growth, 
widespread  malnutrition,  depletion  of  non- 
renewable resources  and  a  deteriorating  en- 
vironasent." 

Ths  ooBcluston:  Unless  ttrgeat  action  is 
taken  to  laove  taw»rds  "equlUbnYim."  at 
present  and  pfojsetsd  rates  at  growth,  the 
world  faces  a  situation  of  'ooUapae"  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  osntury. 

xnrKumXD  at  xrvnunxxo 

These  areat  new  Ideas,  of  oouns.  Tbe  club 
simply  has  thrust  Itself  Into  the  thick  of  the 
debate  over  esro  economic  growth  and 
eeoloffy.  not  without  sharp  rebuttals  of  its 
position.  WQfrsd  Bscksnnan.  jar)tmeat  of 
political  eoosKwur  at  the  Unlvsnlty  of  Lon- 
don, has  saUsd  tb*  book  "a  toMsn  pieee  of 
Impudence." 

ThU  kind  of  upbraiding  leavss  Mr.  Peccel 
cheerfully  unrulBsd.  "Tht  Otib  of  Rome 
wants  to  have  a  dialogue,"  he  says.  "I  hap- 
pen to  bellSTS  that  this  (pointing  at  the 
book)  is  the  aitnatlon.  I  wotiltf  be  happy 
to  have  it  disproved." 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

The  dialogue  Is  well  under  way.  "Every- 
where there  is  a  brush  Are,"  says  Mr.  Peccel. 
"There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  semi- 
nars and  conferences — this  is  what  we  want." 
The  book,  he  says,  has  been  puUlsbed  In  18 
editions  and  soon  wUl  be  available  in  23 
languages,  including  Serbo-Croat,  Plnnlah 
and  Thai.  In  Holland  alone  it  has  sold  more 
than  300.000  copies. 

"The  Limits  of  Growth."  according  to  Mr. 
Peccel,  is  '"a  first,  faltering  step"  In  the  club's 
program.  Three  more  research  projects  are 
In  the  offing.  One,  also  using  computer  tech- 
niques, wUI  survey  the  world  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  Latin  Amsrlca. 

A  second,  to  be  Jointly  prepared  by  Cass 
Western  Reeerve  University  in  Cleveland  and 
Hanover  University  of  West  OM-many,  wUl 
divide  the  world  into  eight  different  but 
linked  regions,  looking  at  the  varying  situa- 
tions of  developed  and  less-developed  areas. 
A  third  will  attempt  to  describe  the  needs 
of  the  world's  population  In  a  few  decades. 
razastnuMO  pouctmaksbs 

"One  thing  Is  certain,"  says  Mr.  Peocsl. 
"'Barring  an  immense  catastrophe,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  wlU  double  within  the 
next  30  to  iO  years.  How  can  we  prepare 
to  receive  this  supplementary  batch  of 
humans?  They  will  need  schools,  bo\ises, 
hospitals,  airports — It  is  a  construction  job 
equal  to  all  that  we  have  dons  In  ths  previous 
2,000  years." 

As  the  research  program  of  the  club  grows, 
""Phase  3"  will  begin  to  materlallee.  Phase 
3  is  advocacy,  putting  pressure  on  policy 
makers  and  other  men  of  influence  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  action. 

This  the  club  is  eminently  equipped  to  do. 
Its  membership  Includes  many  m«n  who 
either  are  close  to  the  levers  of  power  or 
famous  enough  in  their  own  right  to  com- 
mand attention.  The  club  shuns  publicity 
for  Individual  members — Mr.  Peccel  likes  to 
call  it  an  ""invisible  college" — but  It  Includes 
the  following: 

Alexander  King,  scientific  director  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OBCD) ;  Hugo  Thmnann,  bead 
of  the  Battelle  Institute  In  Geneva;  Saburo 
Oklta,  head  of  the  Japan  Economic  Research 
Center  in  Tokyo;  Victor  L.  Urquidl,  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Msxloo  tn  Mexico  Olty; 
Thor  Heyerdahl,  the  explorer:  AlexaBder 
Goldberg,  president  of  Technlon-Israel  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Haifa;  and  John  Piatt 
of  tta*  Mental  Health  Research  Institute  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Industrialists  who  are  numbers  Include 
AntoDls  T.  Knoppsrs,  senior  vice  prssldsnt 
of  Merck  and  Co..  Rafaway,  NJ.;  Ronald  8. 
Ritchie,  vice  president  and  director  of  Im- 
perial Oil  Ltd..  Toronto;  Pierre  R.  Gendron, 
president  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Institute  of 
Canada;  Robert  Lattes,  director  general  of 
SIA  International,  Paris;  Daniel  Janssen, 
deputy  general  manager  of  the  Belgian 
Chemical  Union.  Brusssls;  and  Kojl  Kobaya- 
shl,  presUent  of  Nippon  Electric  Col,  Tot^. 

Political  officeholders  generally  are  ex- 
cluded from  membership  ( though  Sen.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  the  Rhode  Island  Democrat.  Is  an 
exception) ,  for  the  reason  that  they  may  be 
bound  to  a  certain  point  of  view,  "'Our  mem- 
bers are  free,"  says  Mr.  Peccel.  "Tbey  dont 
reprsasnt  anybody" 

The  emphasis  now  Is  on  recruiting  msm- 
bsrs  from  the  black  African  nations  and  ths 
Communist  bloc.  Mr.  Peccel  hopes  for  six  to 
eight  Communist  members  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  Chinese,  for  instance,  may  have 
grsat  contributions  to  make  to  ths  elxib's 
thinking. 

"The  club,  says  Mr.  Peoosl,  "wlU  offer  al- 
ternative goals — we  would  like  to  change 
things."  He  believes  that  "a  Copemlcan 
change  of  vision"  Is  required.  "People  dont 
like  to  change  their  habits,  espectaDy  when 
they  are  in  a  good  situation." 

Mr.  Peccel.  a  widely  traveled  industrialist. 
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consultant  and  expert  on  the  development 
problems  of  underdeveloped  nations,  began 
to  think  In  the  mid-1960s  that  the  world 
system  was  "a  textbook  case  cf  mlsmanagi. 
ment."  In  1967  be  went  to  ths  OECD's  Mr. 
King  with  his  Idea  for  the  club.  An  executive 
committee  was  formed,  and  the  first  meet- 
ing was  held  In  Roms  the  next  year  at  ths 
Academy  of  the  Uncel,  an  intellectual 
gathering  place. 

The  Agnelli  Foundation  (Giovanni  Agnelli 
is  the  chairman  of  Flat)  provided  the  funds 
for  that  gathering,  and  money  has  been 
forthcoming  for  each  project  since.  The 
Volkswagen  Foujidatlon  contributed  about 
«a66,000  for  "The  LimlU  of  Growth."  The 
International  Development  Ressarch  Council 
of  Canada  is  helping  to  finance  the  Latin 
American  study,  and  the  West  German  gov- 
emmsnt  Is  contrlbutliig  to  ths  Case-Hanovsr 
project.  .  .  . 

So  far  the  club  has  had  a  total  of  three 
meetuigs.  However,  says  Mr.  Peccel,  ""there 
Is  some  correspondence  among  us."  In  his 
travels  Mr.  Peccel  consults  with  other  mem- 
bers and  gives  speeches  on  the  club's  goals. 
He  has  visited  Budapest,  Vienna,  Stockholm, 
Milan.  Paris.  Genera  and  Tokyo  In  recent 
months. 

THX  GLAMOKOrS  COMPUTER 

But  why  all  the  furor  about  "The  Limits 
of  Growth?"  After  all,  the  "doomsday"  school 
of  Jeremiahs  already  is  bursting  at  ths 
ssams.  A  United  Nations  conference  devoted 
a  million  words  to  the  ecology  problem  this 
summer  In  Stockholm. 

Part  of  the  Interest,  no  doubt,  stems  from 
the  exclusive  membership  of  the  Club  of 
Rooae.  But  there  is  another  reason.  "The 
Limits  of  Growth"  project  employed  that 
most  glamorous  of  Instruments — the  com- 
puter— In  a  study  carried  out  at  the  prestig- 
ious Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Prof.  Beckerman  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don scornfully  contends  that  the  book  "at- 
tempts to  blind  tlie  resder  with  science  in 
the  form  of  a  pretentious  array  of  computer 
printout  diagrams  and  equations."  It  Is  this, 
says  Prof.  Beckerman,  "which  seems  to  have 
daaied  and  Impressed  many  people  who, 
otherwise  might  have  known  better." 

Other  experts  are  more  sanguine,  however. 
Arthur  Clarke,  the  well-known  science  fic- 
tion writer  and  futurist,  gives  the  club  "high 
marks  for  trying — they  have  done  something 
about  the  problem,  and  hopefully  they  will 
stimulate  some  progress  toward  conclusions." 

Dennis  Gabor,  the  British  physicist  who 
won  a  Nobel  prize  last  year  (and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  of  Roma)  expresses  aoms 
reservations  about  "the  bllad  confldencs 
which  the  economists  place  In  technology," 
but  he  said  this  of  the  club's  study:  "What- 
ever the  details,  the  main  oonelusl<ms  are 
Incontrovertible.  We  are  on  a  catastrophic 
course."  The  club  makes  clear,  however,  that 
there  is  no  pfeasure  on  Individual  members 
to  agree  with  the  eoneluslon  of  dub  projects. 

"'The  Limits  of  Growth"  used  a  computer 
model  of  t^  world  Aerelapeil  by  UTT  Prof. 
Jay  ForFssfar.  It  started  w»h  the  premise 
that  basic  factors  such  as  food  production, 
populaltoQ  growth  and  envmmmsntal  pol- 
lution all  are  interrelated. 

Each  factor.  It  was  decklad.  Interacts  con- 
stantly with  ths  other  factors-nuid  with  it- 
self. For  Instance,  a  growing  population  in- 
creases  the  need  for  land  to  live  on.  thus 
diminishing  the  amovint  of  land  available 
for  agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  the  de- 
mands for  food  from  that  diminishing  farm 
land  are  growing. 

The  study  points  out  that  growth  and  the 
drain  on  resources  take  place  at  an  exonen- 
tlal  rate  rather  than  an  arithmetic  one.  Por 
example,  each  time  the  populattoa  doubles 
the  nximber  of  people  added  Is  twlos  the 
number  added  at  the  previous  douMlng.  and 
the    absolute    population    has    quadrupled. 
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That  Is,  two  dotiblsd  Is  four,  four  doubted  Is 
fight  and  BO  on. 

The  result?  A  dlKylng  growth  at  demand 
for  natural  resources,  land  and  food  from 
burgeoning  population  that  tncrsaslngly  be- 
foul its  habitat.  If  present  treads  continue 
unchanged,  the  study  warns,  "the  limits  to 
growth  on  this  planet  will  be  reached  some- 
time within  the  next  one  hundred  years." 

It  decided  also  that  '"the  process  of  eco- 
nomic growth  as  It  Is  occurring  today  is  In- 
exorably widening  the  absolute  gap  isetween 
the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the  world." 

Evident  throughout  Is  an  effort  to  con- 
vince scientists  and  other  experts  of  the 
study's  validity — and  an  equal  effort  to  make 
the  conclusions  intelligible  to  the  average 
man. 

This  creates  problems.  The  experts  arent 
likely  to  be  electrified  by  such  assertions  as 
"Every  person  In  the  world  faces  a  series  of 
pressures  and  problems  that  require  his  at- 
tention and  action."  On  the  other  hand, 
Archie  Bunker's  attention  is  likely  to  wan- 
der when  he  is  confronted  by  "a  flow  dia- 
gram In  formal  System  Dynamics  notatton." 

Underlying  the  study — and  the  club's  deci- 
sion to  publish  It  before  all  the  accompany- 
ing computer  data  were  available — Is  the  be- 
lief that  the  situation  already  Is  critical. 

IK  OTHZS  WORDS,  MOW  OB  MXTXR 

"We  are  unanimously  convinoed  that  rapid, 
radical  redressment  of  the  present  lui- 
balanced  and  dangerously  detsrknratlng 
world  situation  is  the  primary  task  facing 
humanity,"  the  club's  executive  commlttse 
says  In  the  conclusion  to  ths  book,  adding. 
"This  supreme  effort  Is  a  challenge  for  our 
generation.  It  cannot  be  passed  on  to  ths 
next." 

For  Mr.  Peccel.  the  Club  of  Rome  Is  the 
most  Important  project  of  a  lifetime.  Ha  Is  a 
sturdy  and  well-tsjined  man  of  64.  pure  white 
hair  complemented  by  a  wiiite  moustache.  As 
an  antl-Fksclst  militant  during  World  War 
II,  he  was  captured  by  the  Fascists  and  se- 
verely tortured. 

Later  he  went  to  South  America  for  Flat. 
In  the  1960's  he  took  the  helm  of  Olivetti, 
the  big  business  machines  manufacttirer, 
during  a  period  of  crisis  and  led  it  back  to 
health.  His  current  chief  title  Is  a  head  of 
Italconsult.  a  consulting  firm  established  by 
private  and  public  capital  In  Italy  to  aid  ths 
poorer  nations  in  development. 

For  Mr.  Peccel,  thinking  globaUy  seems  to 
come  naturally.  "We  need  to  undscstand 
what  happens  In  the  world,"  he  says.  "We  go 
very  fast,  and  we  dont  know  irtiat  Is 
ahead.  .  .  .  Our  world  Is  totally  different 
from  that  of  our  fathers.  Our  children  will 
have  another  jump  of  similar  magnitude. . . . 
The  world  is  small.  It  Is  one  system.  And 
man  must  be  the  regiilator." 

[ftom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  9,  19721 
OuAaoiNc  THX  Laito:  CsriroainA  Court  Rul- 
ing ON  Ecological  Impact  Throws  Build- 
xas,  LxNDBts,  Unions  por  a  Loss 
(By  Earl  C.  Gottschalk  Jr.) 
A  land  developer  recently  began  construc- 
tion of  a  mlnl-skyscraper  apartment  building 
on  a  tiny  parcel  of  land  in  an  area  of  single- 
family  cabins  In  the  High  Sierras — and  that 
was  the  last  straw  for  a  group  of  residents 
fnwn  Mammoth  Lakes.  Calif. 

Led  by  Mrs.  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence,  a  for- 
mer Olympic  skiing  gold-medal  winner,  the 
residents  sued  to  halt  the  project  on  the 
ground  that,  even  thovigh  It  was  on  private 
land.  It  harmed  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment. 

The  case  worked  Its  way  up  to  the  Califor- 
nia supreme  court — and  In  a  surprising  6-to- 
1  decision  on  Sept.  38,  the  court  ruled  In 
favor  of  the  residents.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  now  must  complete  environ- 
mental Impact  reports  and  make  them  public 
before  they  can  approve  private  construction 
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projects  that  may  bave  a  "significant"  impact 
on  the  environment,  the  court  declared.  Pre- 
sumably, thus  forewarned,  upset  citizens 
could  sue  to  stop  any  project  that  in  their 
view  an  agency  wrongly  ^proved. 

It's  the  first  time  that  the  Idea  of  "environ- 
mental Impact"  has  been  directly  applied  to 
private  developments,  and  other  states  are 
expected  to  follow  California's  lead.  Con- 
servationists are  hailing  the  case  as  the  most 
significant  yet  tn  their  battle  to  halt  wtiat 
they  consider  the  rape  of  the  California  en- 
vironment. The  decision  means  that  citizens 
can  sue  to  halt  any  "'significant'"  private  con- 
struction that  doesn't  have  an  environmen- 
tal-Impact study. 

The  housing  and  construction  Industries 
are  in  a  state  of  shock — as  are  many  leaders 
In  construction  unions  and  lending  Institu- 
tions. Indeed,  In  what  one  environmental-law 
expert  has  called  "a  hysterical  over-reaction," 
such  cities  as  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara have  stopped  Issuing  building  permits 
for  fear  they'd  violate  the  new  law. 
on.  rmnj.rwG  aptkctkb 

Mammoth  County  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range  has  even  stopped  lasulng  permits  for 
garage  additions  and  sidewalks.  The  cities 
and  coimtles  claim  they  don't  know  how  to 
make  Mivlronmentai  Impact  studies,  don't 
bave  the  staffs  or  fiinds  and  don't  know  how 
to  define  what  "significant"  private  construc- 
tion is. 

Los  Angeles  County  supervisors  have 
boxinced  12  proposed  zoning  changes,  from 
Mallbu  to  Pomona,  back  to  the  county  plan- 
ning commission  for  reports  on  bow  private 
construction  projects  In  these  areas  might 
affect  the  environment.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  still  Issuing  building  permits,  but 
each  permit  includes  "a  disclaimer"  agree- 
ment that  In  effect  tells  the  builder  he  is 
proceeding  at  his  own  risk. 

Also  affected  are  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp  's  plans  to  slant  drill  for  on  on  one  of 
Southern  California's  most  popular  beaches 
in  the  Pacific  Palisades.  The  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  has  passed  an  ordinance  giving  Occi- 
dental drlllliiig  permission,  but  that  ordinance 
now  Is  In  serious  question. 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Torty,  back  In 
town  after  one  of  his  many  overseas  trips, 
railed  against  the  court  ruling,  saying:  "I 
have  nothing  against  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, but  we  can't  carry  it  to  extremes."  The 
ctty  is  considering  seeking  a  special  session 
of  the  state  legislature  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion. 

Several  big  land-development  and  hotising 
companies  are  facing  delays  and  postpone- 
ments on  their  California  projects.  Michael 
Tenzer,  president  of  the  L«tfwln  Group's 
housing  division,  sajrs  his  company  is  post- 
poning plans  to  develop  900  single-family 
and  townhoTise  units  in  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley near  Los  Angeles  and  to  develqp  100  acres 
in  the  Antelope  Valley,  a  desert  area  about 
3S  miles  from  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
"a  Tarnco  timx" 

a«ft  Mr.  Tenser  says  the  postponements 
won't  affect  Larwln's  earnings  Immediately; 
the  projects  would  have  come  on  stream  in 
1974.  He  says  tiiat,  since  Larwm  Is  nationally 
diversified,  the  r\illng  will  have  a  "relatively 
Insignificant  Impact  on  total  earnings,  al- 
though we're  not  happy  about  it." 

Ralph  Wenger,  president  of  Transamerlca 
Development  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Transamer- 
lca Corp.,  reports  that  two  of  its  large  projects 
have  been  stalled.  At  Diamond  Bar.  a  TTana- 
amerlca  community  tn  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
that  Is  76%  complete,  zoning  applications 
have  been  stalled,  halting  the  project.  TraiM- 
amerlca's  controversial  plans  to  develop 
coastline  property  on  the  Paloe  Verdes  penin- 
s\ila  near  Los  Angeles  Into  condotnlnltmis, 
townhouaes  and  residential  lots  also  have 
been  stalled.  Transamerlca's  Paloe  Verdes 
plans  have  long  been  contested  by  a  grotip  of 
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angry,  but  now  happy,  resldenta.  "This  te  a 
very  trying  tune  for  the  builder,"  complains 
Mr.  Wenger. 

A  spokesman  for  the  parent  oampaay, 
Transamerlca  Corp.  of  San  Francisco,  says  the 
delays  aren't  going  to  have  any  subsiantlAl 
effect  on  earnings  since  the  development  sub- 
sidiary is  a  small  piece  of  the  total  pis." 

A  few  companies  say  they  arc  so  angry  they 
are  considering  expanding  their  Isnd- 
development  activities  in  other  statas — and 
curtailing  them  la  California.  "We're  at  a 
standstill;  we  dont  know  which  direction 
we'll  go, "  says  Carl  Rudnlck.  president  of 
Levitt  United  Multi-Housing  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Levitt  h  Sons  Inc..  which  handles 
housing  for  the  13  Western  states.  "Maybe 
well  get  to  the  point  where  well  concentrate 
our  operations  out  of  California,"  says  Mr. 
Rudnlck.  "Other  states  hare  esUbllshed 
various  restrictions,  but  no  one  has  gone 
thU  far." 

ObOOM    AKD    DOOM 

"I  think  they  want  to  put  the  buildars  out 
of  btutoesB."  charges  Gene  Meyers,  executive 
vice  president  of  Levitt  United 

Meyer  Roth,  vlee  president  of  Los  Angetes- 
based  Pardee  Construction  Co.,  a  division  of 
Weyerhauaser  Co.  of  Taeoma,  Wash.,  says  his 
company  is  considering  expanding  its  opara- 
tions  in  the  Las  Vegas  area  r»ther  thAn  Ib 
California  because  ctf  the  new  mllng. 

As  a  combination  of  industry,  union  and 
banking  oOclals  have  done  in  the  past  to 
combat  various  pieces  of  eDvlroi»meotsl  legis- 
lation In  Callfomia,  some  people  now  p*int 
a  grim  portrait  of  jobs  lost,  housing  ground 
to  a  stand  Htm  and  lending  Instltuttona  In 
trouble,  all  on  account  of  ths  new  snvtron- 
mental-lmpaet  ruling. 

Conrad  Jamison,  urban  economist  at  Secu- 
rity Pacific  National  Bank  in  Los  Angeles, 
takes  a  less  alarmist  view  than  thU  but  he 
Bays.  "OtovfcMtsly  this  wUl  slow  things  up  and 
make  it  more  expensive  for  builders.  Add  this 
to  what  may  happen  in  November  with  the 
Coaacal  Initiative  (which  calls  for  a  state 
coastal  protection  i^ency  to  rule  on  all  new 
private  eoastal  developments),  and  It's  a 
whole  new  ball  game  for  the  housing  indus- 
try." Mr.  Jamison,  however,  says  there  bave 
been  "tremendctts  land-development  atouass 
in  the  past  tn  Callfomu.  and  we  aced  some 
sort  of  a  program  to  Insure  more  orderly 
appropriate  developnkent." 

Not  ail  big  housing  companies,  however, 
take  a  "gloom  and  doom"  approach  to  ths 
new  law.  Barbara  Sayre  Casey,  vice  president 
of  Ksufsaan  k.  Broad  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  one 
of  the  biggest  homebullders  In  Callfomia, 
thinks  the  new  ruling  wHl  be  better  for 
everyone — builders  and  home  producers  to- 
cluded — In  the  long  run. 

INCXNSX    AND    COMMONSXKBX 

"Every  builder  will  now  be  in  the  sams 
position,"  explains  Mrs.  Casey.  "Now,  If  you 
go  in  and  do  an  environmentally  sound  job 
that  will  cost  more,  you  are  penalized.  Some- 
one can  go  in  across  the  street  and  do  a  cheap 
Job  and  undersell  you."  The  new  rulii^ 
"shouldn't  hurt  responsible  housing  pro- 
ducers." sbe  maintains. 

The  attorney  who  represented  the  Mam- 
moth residents,  John  McCarthy,  of  Pomona, 
Calif.,  is  incensed  that  cities  and  counties 
have  halted  the  granting  of  building  permits. 
"ObviotiBly,  the  law  wasnt  meant  to  apply  to 
all  building  permlU."  he  fumes 

Mr.  McCarthy  Is  unimpressed  by  clahns  by 
city  and  county  officials  that  they  don't  know 
how  to  make  environmental-impact  studies 
or  set  up  environmental  guidelines.  For  two 
years  a  state  act  has  been  on  the  books  re- 
quiring environmental-impact  sttidlas  of  all 
pubUc  works,  he  points  out,  (This  law  was 
modeled  after  a  federal  law  that  the  Sierra 
cnub  cited  recently  to  halt  construction  of 
an  airport  In  Palmdale,  Calif.)  "If  city  and 
county  ofllclals  had  compiled  with  sUte  law, 
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ttjey**  have  public  procwlxirw  aU  ready  to 
apply  to  private  projects."  Mr.  McCarthy  says. 
Aa  to  the  question  of  how  to  tell  when  a 
private  coaatructloa  project  baa  a  'slgnlfl- 
cant"  en-rtrwunental  Impact,  ba  «ya:  "AU 
they  have  to  do  la  to  apply  a  Uttle  common 
seaae  "  One  test  Is  cttlaen  reaction,  he  says. 
■If  reaponslble  dtlwna  In  the  conamunlty 
dont  protest,  then  the  <Jevelopinant  probably 
doeant  have  a  slgnlfleant  environmental  im- 
pact and  can  pnemd  without  an  environ- 
mental-impact  study.  But  If  reeponatble  cltl- 
rena  protest,  the  government  body  should  or- 
der an  envUonmental-tmpact  study."  he  con- 
cludes. 

sTTnro  sfBCULAToaaT 

The  California  court  decision  la  "the  flrst 
time  that  any  (VS.)  law  has  given  dtlaena 
the  right  to  participate  directly  In  prlvate- 
Und-uae  daclsloiw  before  they  are  made, 
fcrguas  Mr.  McCarthy.  He  adds  that  he  per- 
K>nally  la  "deflnltely  not  a  conservationist  or 
a  proponent  of  no-growth  "  He  says  that  for 
most  at  XJJi.  hlatory.  the  land  owner  t^- ™*f  • 
a  stagto-party  decision  on  what  to  do  with  his 
land  and  that  that  declaU«  haa  been  to  de- 
velop K  for  maximum  financial  return— re- 
KarAeae  of  the  conaequencea.  "WeTe  atlllUv- 
tag  wtth  many  of  these  unfortunate  deci- 
sis-." he  saya.  -The  neon  Jungle  of  Lake 
Tahoe  in  Northern  Callfomla  and  overde- 
veloped   Walkfln    Beach    In    Honolulu    are 

ln>ee«it  years,  public  omclala  have  had 
offlclal  review  of  land  use  through  aonlng 
onimancea.  be  saya.  but  these  ordlnancee 
often  have  been  v»oJ«tad  and  rendered  In- 
effective by  varlanoes,  changea  of  aonlng  and 
conditional  use  permits. 

The  new  ruling  could  bring  about  an 
abrupt  halt  to  «!•  epidemic  of  land  specula- 
tion m  California,  Mr.  McCarthy  flgurea.  and 
should  stop  oTerdevelopm«it  beyond  a  oom- 
munlty's  carrytag  capacity  *bA  Joe^  r*- 
SurcJ.  It  I.  hoped,  he  adda.  th^  the  ruling 
wUl  reeult  in  statewide  planning  and_the 
ereatkn  at  new  communltlea  to  «»»*P***V'*"" 
tonW*  populatioti-rather  «»«  •^'^^P 
people  on  top  of  Loe  Angeles  and  San  Ti»n- 

°*^ere  doee  the  new  r^ll^  S^.,*^,^*"' 
Oallfomla  Attorney  General  «^»lf«  Tf^*, 
who  filed  a  friend  of  the  court  brlaf ,  along 
with  the  Blerra  Club  supporting  the  Stam- 
moth  group's  case,  now  la  llatenlng  to  com- 
nlalnte  of  builders,  houalng  cosnpanlee.  etty 
snd  county  officials  and  unions.  -WeTe  trytog 
to  ease  the  transition."  erplalns  Wlcholas 
Toet.  a  deputy  attorney  general  who  heads 
the  attorney  general's  envtronmental-law  sec- 
tion. «, 

The  Calif wTila  legislature  reconvenes  Nov. 
8  and  some  obaervere  speculate  that  the  con- 
■truction-houslng-savtogs  and  loan  lobby  wlU 
attempt  to  get  leglalators  to  emasculate  the 
ruling  or  at  least  call  a  moratorium  on  It.  But 
one  state  offlclal  doubts  that.  In  theee  ecologl- 
c»uy  aware  times,  legislators  will  vote  to  cut 
back  environmental  protectlMi. 

[yrom  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Oct.  7.   1973 ] 

ECOLOOJCAl.        RVUNO        STTTNS        CAI.m)«NlA— 

BrxLomo  Phimtts  Stop  Aim  AcnoM  bt 

COUBT 

San  FaaNcasco,  October  7.— Most  Callfomla 
oommunltlee  have  stopped  Issuing  major 
building  permits  because  of  a  State  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  the  effect  of  such  projects 
oa  the   environment   must   be  Inveettgated 

«TSt.  ,  ^ 

Some  others,  Including  !/»  Angeles,  are  is- 
suing permits  with  "environmental  disclaim- 
ers." Several  ^*"*i«  have  said  that  they  will 
not  lead  moaey  on  the  basis  of  such  permits. 

Before  the  court  acted,  on  Sept.  31.  the 
state's  1970  Bnvlronmental  Quality  Act  had 
been  applied  only  to  public  works  projects 
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that  were  deemed  to  have  a  "signlfloant  im- 
pact" on  the  environment. 

But  the  court.  In  a  6-1  decision,  held  that 
the  law  also  applied  to  private  construction 
for  which  a  development  permit  of  any  kind 
must  be  obtained— if  the  project's  effect 
on  the  environment  would  be  "nontrlvlal." 

It  Is  the  moat  Important  ruling  on  the  en- 
vironment in  the  state's  history,  according  to 
apokeamen  for  development  Interests,  conser- 
vationists and  state  and  local  government. 
KXArFRAisAi.  sxpacraD 

Many  believe  the  decision  will  force  a 
major  reappraisal  of  the  growth -oriented 
economy  that  in  four  decades  has  trans- 
formed California  from  a  mostly  rural  farm 
area  to  the  moet  populoiis  state  In  the  nation. 

The  oourt  held  that  the  Mono  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  erred  last  April  30  in 
Issuing  a  conditional  use  permit  to  Inter- 
national Recreation.  Ltd..  of  La  Jolla,  for  a 
184-unit  second-home   development. 

The  concern  planned  to  build  an  eight- 
story  tower  at  the  Mammoth  Lake  ski  reeort 
area  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  southern 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  SventuaUy.  It 
hoped  to  build  five  or  six  towers  oontalntng 
350  to  400  condominium  apartments,  each 
selUng  for  »36,000  to  ITCOOO. 

A  suit  was  brought  by  Friends  of  Mam- 
moth, a  group  of  residents  and  homeowners 
In  the  sparsely  populated  region,  who  con- 
tended that  the  development  would  spawn 
problems  with  water,  sewage,  snow  remoTal. 
and  police  protection. 

LAW    RBQUntaS    RJSPOKT 

The  court  ruling  was  based  on  a  portion 
of  the  Environmental  Quality  Act  requiring 
areas  that  have  no  adopted  conaervatlon  ele- 
ment for  their  general  plan  "make  an  en- 
vironmental impact  report  on  any  project 
they  intend  to  carry  out  which  may  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  environment  and 
shall  submit  It  to  the  local  planning 
agency  .  .  ." 

Mono  County,  and  moet  other  cities  and 
coTintlee  in  the  state,  have  not  yet  adopted 
a  conaervatlon  element.  The  Environmental 
Quality  Act  states  that  those  states  that  have 
such  an  element  must  make  certain  that  en- 
vironmentally significant  projects  are  "In  ac- 
cord with  the  conservation  element." 

The  court  ruling  left  considerable  confu- 
sion over  -''x  definition  of  "significant  im- 
pact." whi  ")  ne  court  explained  as  "non- 
trlvlal." Tt  J  was  also  uncertainty  over  what 
constitutes  a  proper  environmental  Impact 
statement  and  whether  the  declalon  would 
be  retroactive  to  when  the  Environmental 
Quality  Act  took  effect. 

The  resulting  developments  Included  the 
following : 

San  Pranclsoo  and  San  Joee,  the  state's 
third  and  fovirth  largest  cities,  on  Wednesday 
placed  a  total  freeze  on  new  building  per- 
mits. Two  days  later.  San  Francisco  modi- 
fied the  freeze  to  allow  permits  for  home 
construction  and  Interior  remodeling.  San 
Jose,  one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
dtlea,  la  expected  to  announce  a  similar 
modification. 

County  attorneys  met  In  San  Francisco  yes- 
terday with  Nicholas  C.  Yost,  the  deputy 
State  Attorney  General,  who  represented  Cal- 
lfomla as  a  friend  of  the  court  on  the  side 
of  Friends  of  Mammoth,  to  make  an  tirgent 
demand  for  clarification  of  the  ruling. 

The  Callfomla  Chamber  of  Commerce 
called  together  15  laywers  from  its  members 
concema  and  trade  associations  to  dlaouss 
how  to  deal  with  the  decision. 

Many  cities  and  counties  wiped  from  their 
planning  commission  agendas  all  Items  ex- 
cept such  nondevelopment  Issues  as  the  re- 
naming of  roads. 

Many  planning  directors  began  asking  for 
staff  Increases  to  prepare  the  environmental 
Impact  statements. 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  has  asked  the  Attorney 
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General's  Office  to  seek  a  delay  in  the  deci- 
sion's Implementation.  Unless  chaUenged, 
tha  ruling  will  take  effect  Oct.  21. 

WJM-*»ifi»  BT  THK  HONOBABLX  RTTaSEU.  S.  TBaIH, 

Chstrm*w,    Cotrwcn.    oh    BitviaomizirTu. 
QuALrrr.  Bsroxx  thx  97th  AinrxTAL  Mtenm 

or  THX  AlCXBICAIf  FOKKBTBT  ASSOCIATION  AND 

National  Tkxx  Plantino  CoNVEHXNcai,  Nxw 
OautAKS,  La..  OcTOBxa  28,  1972 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
addresa  the  American  Forestry  Association 
this  morning  and  to  try  and  set  a  "Frame- 
work for  the  Future"  for  your  discussions 
which  follow  these  next  few  days. 

Since  1968  we  have  aaked  a  great  many 
questions,  and  more  than  ever  before.  Ameri- 
cans have  become  environmentally  aware.  As 
the  President  has  observed: 

"At  the  heart  of  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment lies  our  concern  for  the  human  condi- 
tion: for  the  welfare  of  man  himself  now  and 
In  the  future.  Aa  we  look  ahead  to  the  end 
of  thla  new  decade  of  heightened  environ- 
mental  awareness,  therefore,  we  should  set 
ourselves  a  higher  goal  than  merely  remedy- 
ing the  damage  wrought  In  decades  past.  Ws 
should  strive  for  an  environment  that  not 
only  sustains  life  but  enriches  life,  harmoniz- 
ing the  works  of  man  and  nature  for  the  good 
of  all." 

The  Issue  I  wish  to  raise  with  you  this 
morning — and  one  which  the  AFA  can  help 
llliunlnate — Is  far  broader  than  the  tradi- 
tional concerns  of  conservation,  Is  being  ad- 
dressed around  the  U.S.  and  the  world,  and 
has  Implications  that  extend  well  Into  th» 
future.  It  Is  the  question  whether,  we  as  a 
people,  should  continue  to  regard  growth — or 
population,  the  economy  and  natural  re* 
source  use — as  the  primary  meas\ire  of  our 
progress. 

Clearly,  economic  development  Is  essential 
to  the  good  life,  and  a  sound  economy  la  nec- 
essary to  achieve  solutions  to  many  of  the 
social  and  environmental  goals  of  people 
everywhere.  The  President's  policies  are  firm- 
ly committed  to  this  goal  and  Indeed  he  has 
moived  not  to  abandon  economic  growth  but 
to  redirect  It  to  human  needs  in  the  restora- 
tion and  protection  of  our  environment. 

But  there  are  many  conventional  assump- 
tions about  growth  that  must  be  examined 
anew,  for  they  directly  affect  bow  well  we  can 
adjvist  to  the  needed  reforms  for  bettering 
our  environment. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  conquered 
a  great  wlldemeas  and  built  the  largest  in- 
dustrial complex  m  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  have  greatly  Increased  our  wood  utiliza- 
tion productivity,  we  have  been  responsible 
for  technological  miracles  from  computers  to 
moon  landings,  and  we  have  attained  an  un- 
precedented standard  of  living.  In  a  sense,  we 
are  driven  by  our  own  prosperity. 

But  with  all  of  the  benefits  from  continued 
economic  growth,  as  a  people  we  are  begin- 
ning to  question  whether  more  Is  really 
better: 

Communities  from  coast  to  coast  are  In- 
creasingly willing  to  forego  or  to  seriously 
question  the  desirability  of  new  industries 
that  may  lead  to  the  Impairment  of  the  local 
envlroiunent.  Public  debate  In  States  such  as 
California.  Colorado.  Oregon,  Montana,  Flor- 
ida, and  others  has  begun  to  question  the 
desirability  of  unlimited  growth.  Delaware, 
a  heavily  Industrialized  eastern  State,  last 
year  called  a  halt  to  heavy  development  of  its 
coastal  zone. 

The  Preeldent's  Population  Commission 
has  recently  reported  that  "...  There  is 
hardly  any  social  problem  confronting  this 
Nation  whose  solution  would  be  easier  If  our 
population  were  larger  .  .  ."  After  two  years 
of  research,  the  Population  Commission  con- 
cluded that  "no  substantial  benefits  would 
result  from  continued  growth  of  the  Nation's 
population." 

The  Club  of  Rome,  an  international  group 
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at  scientists  and  Industrialists,  has  recently 
aoonsored  a  project  at  MIT  on  Ths  Limitt  o/ 
OrtrieWt.  That  study  predlcta  that  cunwit 
Dopulation.  reaource  use  and  other  trands 
^  end  In  disaster  in  the  next  century. 

One  need  not  accept  the  dire  h>'potheseB 
md  methods  underlying  some  of  the  more 
extreme  predictions  to  acknowledge  the  fun- 
(jamental  validity  of  the  questions  these  var- 
knia  groups  are  asking.  They  are  questions 
wtilch  touch  upon  public  policy  choices  in 
several  fields,  and  most  partioiU&rly  upon  en- 
vlrownental  policy  and  the  management  of 
our  natural  resources.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
several  areas  where  reflection  and  leadership 
upon  the  part  of  the  AFA  members  Is  very 
much  needed. 

First  18  the  question  of  the  size  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  population.  The  President 
has  referred  to  this  Issue  as  'one  of  the  most 
■erious  challenges  to  human  destiny  in  the 
last  third  of  this  century  .  .  ."  According  to 
the  Population  Commission,  in  the  year  3000 
per  capita  income  may  be  as  much  as  19  per- 
cent higher  under  the  two-chUd  per  family 
than  under  the  three-chUd  growth  rate. 

Moreover,  the  anticipated  distribution  of 
future  population  makee  clear  that  under 
even  the  lower  population  growth  projections 
we  may  have  to  make  substantial  sacrifices 
In  the  quality  of  our  lives  to  accommodate 
large  numbers  of  people  in  our  tirban  regions. 
While  about  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion Is  now  concentrated  In  metropolitan 
areas.  86  percent  is  expected  to  reside  there 
In  the  year  2000.  In  that  year,  more  than  atx 
out  of  every  ten  Americana  will  live  In  cltlas 
of  one  million  or  more  compared  to  four  out 
of  ten  who  now  live  there,  and  50  percent  will 
live  In  the  huge  urban  agglomeration  along 
the  Bast  Coast  and  adjoining  the  Great 
Lakes.  Another  fifteen  percent  will  live  In  tfce 
area  reaching  from  about  San  P'ranoiaeo  to 
Los  Angeles.  This  distribution  will  rtianand 
that  we  change  our  lives,  and  perbape  our 
values,  very  significantly. 

These  projected  settlement  pattams  will 
have  serious  consequences  for  land  \iaa  and 
pollution.  Industrial  activity,  transportation 
and  housing  will  be  hlgbly  concentrMed  In 
large  metropolitan  areaa.  Pollution  oontrol 
will  be  more  dlffloult,  and  higher  levels  of 
abatement  will  ba  tmparatlva.  Tha  enoroMJta- 
ment  of  development  on  XiM  oountryaMe 
will  make  the  preservation  of  area*  of  orltl- 
cal  environmental  ooncam  such  as  imtlanda, 
flood  plains  and  sufficient  private  acreage 
for  timber  growth  extremely  difficult.  The 
other  consequence  of  this  burgeoning  subur- 
ban spread  la  the  Impact  this  exodus  baa  on 
the  vitality  of  our  dties,  the  historic  charac- 
ter, their  economic  stability.  And  ao  I  think 
It  Is  time  to  call  upon  every  American  to 
consider  the  Implications  of  the  future  popu- 
lation growth  and  distribution  that  has  been 
predicted  for  us  aa  it  affects  his  own  choices 
and  valuea. 

The  second  question  on  which  we  must 
addresa  ouraelvea  is  the  Itmita  of  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  earth  Itoelf .  We  must  be- 
gin to  ask  ourselves  whether  food  production 
will  continue  to  be  adequate  for  population 
increasing  at  exponential  rates;  whether  we 
will  in  time  deplete  certain  resources  and 
thereby  bring  an  end  to  Increased  Industrial 
production;  and  whether  we  can  depend  on 
technology  and  the  market  structure  to  allo- 
cate reeources  and  continue  to  meet  high 
levels  of  productive  endeavor?  In  Great 
Britain  one  group  recently  concluded  that 
the  British  population  is  twice  as  large  as 
it  should  be  for  sustained  reaourcee  uae. 

I  offer  no  conclusive  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion. Since  the  time  of  Malthus  too  few  peo- 
ple have  questioned  the  adequacy  of  re- 
sources to  support  growth  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  If  current  efforta  are  some- 
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what  primitive  and  unsophisticated.  Never- 
thelaoa,  a  thoughtCul  aoelaty  would  be  fool- 
ish to  '«*"w«iM  Uftitly  tiM  sufficiency  of  our 
natural  raaouroas  to  sopport  continued  eoo- 
nomte  and  population  growth.  I  suggest  that 
w«  consider  not  only  the  adequacy  of  re- 
souroes  and  the  posslbla  fohnolnglcal  deval- 
opmants  that  may  render  productlylty  sus- 
tatnabls,  but  that  we  also  inquire  into  the 
ability  of  our  Institutions  to  cope  with 
change,  to  gat  food  and  fiber  producu  to 
where  people  are,  and  to  protect  ua  from 
some  of  our  own  breakthroughs  when,  for 
example,  a  green  revolution  proves  vulner- 
able to  inaects.  or  enhanced  agricultural 
productivity  causes  farmers  to  Inundate  the 
cities  in  search  of  work. 

The  Institutional  questions  are  especially 
crltloal  bscauss  all  Isvals  of  grovernmsnt  must 
anttclpat*  change  well  before  It  oceura.  For 
example,  population  tends  to  build  on  the 
previous  generation  so  that  the  oontrol  Ol 
Increases  can  not  be  effective  until  years 
later.  IT  all  U.S.  families  henceforth  had  only 
two  children,  pop\Uatlon  would  not  level  off 
for  70  years.  Persistent  pollutants  even  if 
stopped  now  would  continue  through  the 
eoosystem  for  years.  Hence,  our  traditional 
response  to  problems,  generally  when  they 
become  acute,  is  inadaciuate  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  long  lag  tlmea. 

A  thlM  and  related  Issue  oonoems  resource 
use  and  the  ability  of  tbs  market  to  allocate 
rosouroes  in  the  future.  Most  of  the  earth's 
resouroes,  although  finite,  are  plentiful  in 
total  but  their  numbers  are  limited  using 
current  methods  of  extraction.  As  resouroes 
become  scaroe,  their  prices  wiU  go  up  and 
substitutes  will  be  sought  or  new  methods 
employed.  Both  of  these  will  Increase  the 
costs,  and  at  some  point  In  time,  the  devo- 
tion of  slgnlfioaot  amoimts  of  monay  to  this 
end  may  lessen  the  overall  productive  capac- 
ity of  our  economy.  Ws  must  ask  whether 
the  market  allocates  long-term  needs  In  an 
effective  manner  or  whether  pricea  only  rise 
aa  a  resource  la  cloee  to  depletion.  Instead  of 
dismissing  these  matters  with  an  Ideological 
reflex,  w«  must  apply  careful  analysis  for  it 
Is  by  no  means  dear  that  the  market- 
place and  technology  will  solve  aQ  of  our 
problems  In  an  even-handed  manner. 

A  fourth  most  troubleeome  issue  ooncems 
t»cbn(docy.  Can  we  rely  upon  tecbnotogy  to 
continue  to  Increase  at  the  SMae  rats  as 
population,  and  if  we  can.  what  will  be  the 
side  effects  of  technological  progress?  Aocel- 
eratlon  of  growth  demands  that  new  tech- 
nology deTOlopments  increase  at  least  as 
rapidly  as  population  growth.  Tet  wb  may 
create  naw  prablems  aa  technologies  are  Ifl- 
troduoed  wttfaout  proper  testing  and  analysis 
of  their  Implloatlons,  These  questions  under- 
score the  great  need  for  technology  assees- 
ment.  The  Issue  we  face  here  Is  how  to  der 
velop  technology  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
use  of  Its  benefits  while  at  the  same  time 
anticipating  potentially  harmful  side  effMts 
and  taking  thoea  aotlona  which  reduce  the 
risk  of  devsloplDg  technology.  THe  problem 
Is  particularly  severe  In  that  the  side  effects 
are  often  second  or  third  order,  their  antlol- 
patlon  difficult,  and  the  development  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  complex. 

All  of  these  questions  suggest  that  we  must 
Improve  our  ability  to  understand  the  future. 
This  means  not  only  better  projections  of 
future  trends,  but  a  more  profound  under- 
standing of  the  Interrelatlonahlp  minng  a 
wide  variety  of  factors  such  as  population, 
food.  Industrial  growth,  resources  and  pollu- 
tion. We  must  begin  to  understand  the  op- 
tions and  opportunities  before  us — here  In 
the  United  States  and  Internationally. 

Indeed,  we  must  act  as  "one  World"  to 
ensure  a  unity  at  economic  well-bslnc  and 
environmental  protection.  This  Is  pertiaps  one 
of  the  moet  important  insights  to  emerge 
from  our  international  activities.  At  the  end 
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of  the  decade  when  we  look  back  to  the  year 
1972,  It  is  my  gusss  that  two  events— tha  con- 
ference in.  atoskholm  and  the  U.B.  lilUtsraJ 
agraaawnt  with  tha  Sovlst  Unkm — via  stand 
out  aa  of  eoanaous  Importanoe  in  the  history 
of  the  anvtronmantal  movement. 

There  were  113  nations  in  attandanes  at 
Stockholm.  They  did  not  agree  on  every- 
thing— ^Datioos  Qsvar  do.  But  by  every  meas- 
ure the  conference  was  a  great  suci«es,  par- 
ticularly in  taking  some  concrete  first  steps 
In  InatltutlonaUaing  intematlonal  concerns 
and  in  ooming  to  grips  with  several  major 
substantive  Issues  of  worldwide  concarn. 

Only  some  of  these  accompUahmenta  nasd 
be  mentioned — the  eetabllahment  of  a  new 
permanent  orgaiaizatlon  within  the  United 
Natloas  to  coordinate  Internatlooal  environ- 
mental activities,  a  UN  environmental  fluid, 
and  a  36-point  declaration  of  envlronmaatal 
principles  oalllng  for  oommitments  by  ootin- 
trlss  to  daal  with  environmental  problems  of 
intamatienal  slgnlfioanoe.  Conatctenng  the 
dlveraity  of  goala.  political  systems  and  stages 
of  development  of  these  113  nations,  the 
suooeas  In  Dsaohiag  agreement  on  so  many 
Issues  waa  truly  aigzUfieant, 

The  Soviet  Agraemaat  la  of  a  slightly  dlf- 
lerent  character — (or  one  thing  it  Is  bUatacal 
between  our  two  nations  rather  than  multi- 
lateral— but  in  the  long  run  it  may  affect  all 
the  nations  oi  the  world.  This  was  certainly 
President  Podgorny'a  view  when  be  and  1 
talked  in  Moaoow,  and  reaffirmed  by  Praaldant 
Nixon  when  I  subsequently  reported  to  him. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  soon  begin  oa  some  thirty  oooperatlve 
projeoia  in  eleven  major  areas  of  environ- 
mental coocern,  ranging  from  air  and  water 
pollution  through  urban  devalopmant  and 
agricultural  production  to  the  impact  on 
climate  and  ithe  health  of  man  and  other 
forms  of  life. 

Who  would  have  im^qina^i  {our  years  ago 
that  tha  world's  two  ma^  poiaers — with  dif- 
ferent social  azul  economio  syatama  and  dif- 
ferent ldeologlaa-~would  be  agreeing  Ic  1972 
to  cooperate  on  such  a  large  number  of  joint 
environmental  pntjaots? 

Obviously,  none  of  us  would  have  Im- 
agined Iti.  Although  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  waa  not  nscasaarily  unthlnkabU 
m  1968,  only  through  tka  President's  aatote 
leadership  have  we  been  able  to  surmount  al- 
most a  half  century  of  poor  communication. 
But  four  years  ago  tha  serloutnesa — and  com- 
plexity— of  the  environmental  challenge  was 
only  dimly  i>ercelved  by  the  Amerlran  public. 

We  are  yet  only  beginning  to  understand 
man's  relationship  to  hl«  anvlronn^ent.  We 
still  know  little  of  the  Impacts  of  poUutloc 
over  long  periods  of  tlnaa.  We  must  measure 
changes  In  the  environment,  but  we  must 
first  develop  meaningful  Indlcaa  of  Its  qual- 
ity. Most  Importantly,  absent  a  careful  Fa- 
structuring  of  our  government  Institutions 
at  ^l  levels,  our  traditional  rallaooe  on  re- 
search and  programs  to  incraaa*  our  reaource 
base  will  be  of  llttla  avail,  nor  long  laating. 

But  reform  has  not  been  wanting.  13ie 
President  has  proposed  in  thras  major  aor 
vironmental  msssagaa  nuxaarous  cosoprehaa- 
slve  inltiatlvee  to  rescue  our  environment. 
Many  of  these  proposals  failed  to  get  en- 
acted and  will  be  pJAced  before  the  93d  Con. 
greas.  Among  thoee  which  will  receive  very 
high  priority  are  those  measures  designed 
to  strengthen  the  environmental  require- 
ments for  the  management  and  tise  ot  our 
nation's  land  reeouroee — both  public  and 
private.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  our 
land  Is  a  limited  and  Irreplaceable  reaotiroe 
and  we  mtist  equip  our  Instltutlona  to  car- 
ry out  the  responsibility  implicit  in  this  new 
oiutlook.  This  Administration  has  actad  to 
create  the  framework  necessary  to  aasure 
wise  land  use  and  to  stop  haphazard,  waste- 
ful or  anvlroiimentally  damaging  d0Telcp- 
ment. 
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Tb«  Nattooal  Land  Um  PoUoy  woultl  pro- 
7M»  PUanl  aaalstaaoa  to  maounge  tbe 
StatM.  ta  ooapmtioa.  wtth  loa»l  forarQ- 
oianta,  to  protact  Uiula  wbicU  at*  of  crtttcAl 
onvlroaiiient4U  conoam  and  to  control  major 
davaiopaaantB. 

tlaa  NatkMua  Raaouroa  Land  Managament 
Act  would  itrangtlMn  tba  MivlronnMntal  r«- 
qulrezBenta  relating  to  tha  Dxanagamant  and 
oaa  of  tbe  Nation's  vast  acraage  of  FMeral 
laoda.  Thla  propoaal  would  aatabllah  an  over- 
aU  managsment  policy  for  thaaa  publlo 
lands,  wiBMitlilno:  wbUsh  we  bare  tMan  wltb- 
out  for  too  long. 

Ortalnly,  tba  paawtga  of  new  laws  la  not 
tha  only  solution  to  our  environmental  prob- 
lems, for  our  society  Is  beaet  by  economic  and 
snvtronmental  prees\ire8  wblcb  preaent  a 
variety  of  conflicting  policy  ebcAeea.  Tbe  use 
of  matartala  tn  tbe  Onlted  SUtee  la  growing 
by  five  percent  annually  compared  to  pop- 
uXatlon  1 1 II  iiiaai  of  only  abcmt  one  p)eroent. 
ha  ^ist  one  example,  we  need  wood  products 
to  meet  our  increaaed  booalng  goala  and  for 
otKar  purpoeee.  which  meatu  a  baalthy  foreat 
system  capable  of  aostatalnf^  »  reasonable 
yield.  But  coccTureaWy  wftli  ttoH  demand, 
the  public  appetite  for  recreation  appears 
unlimited  as  millions  floek  to  ata  national 
and  State  foreets  in  search  of  an  Important 
tie  to  nature.  Whether  tbe  laaue  1b  clear- 
cutting  or  mining,  the  foraeta  have  been 
the  sabject  of  controveMy  and  lawsuits — 
a  oonfllct  between  the  eooTM>mlc  valuee  and 
their  aeathetlc  and  recreation  ralues.  indeed 
thetr  ecological  stability.  Our  enTlronmental 
objectives  and  our  needs  for  lumber  seek 
reeolutloB.  Above  all.  mir  key  objective  must 
be  to  ear*  for  the  toteresta  of  our  fBttira 
generatloDs  and  aaure  that  the  use  of 
our  fbrast  reaoorcea  is  not  wasteful. 

Currently,  we  waste  too  much  of  tbe 
prodxteTM  fhom  trees.  Por  example,  about  50 
percent  of  our  mixed  municipal  solid  wastes 
are  represented  by  wood  and  paper  prod- 
ucts. Nearly  7t  percent  of  these  wastes  are 
iTliUuieri  of  tn  open  dumps  where  envtron- 
m^nt^i  health  and  salMy  lifoblems  occur. 

Th«BS  lesumtee  can  be  recycJed— either  to 
pjtodrtce  more  paper  or  as  energy.  WlUle  they 
fupiasant  a  sertcrus  proMem  as  waste,  they 
tapfuBt  a  potmtttfiy  great  natural  reaouroe 
when  lacydeu. 

But  recycling  will  not  Just  h^ipen — it 
needs  m«rkartpUce  refbrms.  The  President 
has  air  warty  takan  Vh»  Initiative.  He  has,  for 
example,  Instltutad  a  federal  procuietnent 
progttusB  by  the  Qeuaial  Servloas  Artm  tn  Istra- 
tlon  which  reijuUet  TntuliDuui  percentages  of 
wastes  In  I'ederal  piircbaaes.  To  make  recyd- 
fng  more  economlcti,  the  rntoreal  Revenue 
Sarrlce  has  clatffiisd  the  availability  erf  taz- 
exeoipt  industrial  development  bonds  f^r  re- 
cyclings faellltlaa.  As  we  loot  ahead  to  tbe 
tTTvpt«/»fct«w  of  groirth.  recycling  win  become 
a  key  elaiueut  In  any  strategy  to  conserve  our 
reaoureas  and  protect  enrtroomental  quality. 

OIWlouBly,  another  way  to  atretch  our 
forest-  resourcaa  ts  to  encourage  a  greater 
aflkjiiut  ot  rsforeetatlOQ.  I  eepeclally  want  to 
encourage  the  mantbers  of  the  AfA  In  tts 
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eSoits  at  this  Ifatloaal  Ttee  PUntlng  Ckm- 
feranee.  Tbe  AdmlBlstraCloii  fully  suppotrts 
tba  AFA's  efforts.  Pedsral  expenditure  on  re< 
fuiaatalluu  on  public  lands  are  in  exoaas  of 
MS.Q  mm  Inn  In  Ptsoal  Year  1972  and  Flaeal 
Tear  1973.  In  a«ldltlon,  the  President  very  ra- 
oantly  signed  Into  law  the  "Supplemental  Na- 
tional in^reet  Reforeetatlon  Pund, "  providing 
an  authorization  level  of  tflS  0  million  for  the 
next  IS.  yeara.  This  provides  additional  au- 
thority to  tb»  Forest   Service. 

I  also  hope  Ghat  you  will  promote  tree 
planting  in  urban  areas.  Seventy  percent  of 
our  population  now  Uvea  In  these  areas  and 
aa  I  Indicated,  It  wUl  increase  to  86  percent 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Treea  give  beauty 
to  our  oltlea,  buffer  the  ear  from  noise,  and 
land  variety  and  diversity  to  our  man-made 
urban  eDvtronaxent.  The  chestnut  treaa 
along  the  Seine  In  Paris,  the  oaks  of  Lon- 
don's Hyde  Park,  the  struggling  Oingkoea  of 
Washington's  Lafayette  Square  all  attest  to 
the  Importance  of  the  trees  In  our  cities. 

The  planting  of  trees  is  a  process  that 
reachea  culmination  many  yeara  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  In  a  sense  a  oocnailtment  now  for 
future  benefits.  So  it  Is  with  this  question 
of  growth.  I  baUeve  we  as  a  society  must 
broadly  plan  now  and  ohannel  our  growth 
If  we  are  to  avert  a  diminution  of  tiaa  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  and  the  poaalblllty  of 
some  scarcity.  I  applaud  the  forward-look- 
ing theme  of  this  year's  APA  CkMiferenoa. 
The  new  seedlings  that  wUl  be  planted  as  a 
result  of  this  Oonf  eranoe  are  a  a^mbcH  of  re- 
nawal  that  Is  the  principle  of  our  envlroQ- 
mental  ethlo.  _•    ,~Ti_ 
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HON.  WALTER  L  POWELL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATIVBS 

W«dne$dav.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  lecpLalative  session 
the  CoaffrtoB  passed  the  revenue-sharing 
blU  whlcb  will  provide  $30  blillon  in 
Federal  fuiHis  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments over  the  next  5  years. 

Aa  originally  conceived,  revenue  shar- 
ing would  allow  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  officials  to 
axerdfie  leadership  in  solving  their 
prohlems  and  to  achieve  a  better  alloca- 
tion of  total  public  reeourcee. 

I  support  the  revenue-sharing  con- 
cept and  believe  that  its  implementation 
is  long  overdue.  However,  I  opposed  the 
revenue-sharing  bill  which  became  law 
because  the  distribution  formula  does 
not  provide  an  equitable  allocation  of 
funds  for  the  State  of  Ohio  and  its  local 
governments. 

REVENUE  SHAWNC  FIGURES 
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To  give  you  an  understanding  of  how 
the  formula  works,  let  me  review  its  de- 
velopment. 

When  the  House  considered  the  rev- 
enue-sharing bill,  it  devised  a  formula  to 
distribute  $1.8  billion  to  the  State  gov- 
emmesits  on  an  incentive  basis — with 
$900  million  designed  to  encourage  tax 
effort  generally  and  $900  millicm  te 
stimulate  greater  use  of  the  individual 
income  taxes.  General  tax  effort  for  the 
first  portion  was  measured  by  comparing 
State  and  local  tax  collections  to  thg 
personal  income  level  in  one  State  with 
similar  revenue  efforts  made  by  the 
other  States.  Income  tax  encourage- 
ment in  the  second  portion  was  pro- 
vided by  distribution  of  funds  based  on 
a  percentage  of  a  State's  individual  in- 
come tax  collections. 

Exactly  how  much  money  a  State 
would  receive  was  based  one-third  on 
population,  one-third  on  urbanized  pop- 
ulation, and  one-third  on  population 
welfiiited  by  inverse,  relative  income 
levels.  The  same  fsictors  also  deter- 
mined the  distribution  to  local  govern- 
ments within  a  State. 

When  the  formula  was  applied,  Ohio 
ranked  43d  among  the  50  States  in  funds 
allotted  to  the  State  government,  and 
40th  when  fimds  for  both  State  and  local 
governments  were  combined. 

In  the  Senate,  the  formula  was 
changed  to  population  times  tax  effort 
times  inverse  relative  income  levels.  This 
resulted  in  a  cutback  of  $92  million 
annually  from  Ohio's  share  of  funds— 
the  greatest  percentage  decrease  of  any 
State. 

To  resotve  the  differences  between 
these  two  formulae,  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  met  to 
work  out  a  compromise.  After  long  de- 
bate and  serious  consido'atlon  by  the 
committee,  tbe  conferees  agreed  to  use 
tbe  senate  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  fUhds.  However,  they  stipulated  that 
one -third  of  the  total  amount  distrib- 
uted to  a  State  would  remain  with  the 
State  governments  for  their  use,  while 
the  other  two-thirds  would  go  directly  to 
county  areas.  Iliis  compromise  version 
provided  even  lese  funds  to  the  people 
and  communities  of  Ohio  than  either  of 
the  separate  House  or  Senate  bills. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  for  the  communities  in 
the  new  Eighth  CongressiocisJ  District  as 
provided  in  the  House,  Senate  and  joint 
House-Senate  conference  report  which 
became  law: 
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As  you  can  see  from  the  chart,  Mr. 
^laaker,  all  but  three  areas  in  the  Eighth 
CoogressicHud  District  will  receive  less 
money  under  the  bUl  which  became  Imw 
tiian  under  the  original  House  version, 
irtiich  was  inequitable  to  begin  with. 

During  my  years  of  legislative  service, 
I  have  acted  on  the  premise  that  you  can- 
not have  good  law  by  being  willing  to 
vote  for  bad  law.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
always  good  politics,  but  I  believe  it  is 
good  representation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tl^e  revenue-sharing  Wll 
as  passed  by  Congress  is  bad  law.  It  is 
unjust  and  inequitable.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  could  not  In  good  conscience  sup- 
Rortit. 


UNION  CARBIDE  MULTINATIONAL 
OPERATIONS  ANALYZED 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NTW   TOSK 

IN  THE  SEINATE  OP  THE  UNITTOJ  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  a  multina- 
tional chemical  oomimny  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City,  issued  a  study  en- 
titled "Benefit  of  Union  Carbide's  Inter- 
national Investment  to  the  U.S.  Econ- 
omy." That  study,  covering  the  last  20 
years,  purports  to  analy2»  in  detail  the 
relationship  between  Union  Carbide's 
for^gn  investment  (md  the  company's 
U.S.  employment  and  exports  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Union  Carbide  study  contributes 
to  the  intensifying  debate  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  multinational  corporation 
on  domestic  employment  levels  and  in- 
ternational flows  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology, Onion  Carbide  is  entitled  to  make 
its  case  aad  has  presented  substantial 
evidence  on  the  issue*. 

Using  company  and  Government  data 
the  study  se^  to  make  the  case  for  the 
beneficial  "ptlll"  effect  of  foreign  Invest- 
mKit  on  exports  from  the  United  States 
and,  thus,  increased  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  and  to  refute  the  charge  that  the 
multinational  activittos  and  commit- 
ments of  U.S.  oorporatlons  serve  as  a 
drain  on  domestic  Jobs  and  capital  in- 
vestment. 

The  scope  of  Union  Carbide's  Intema- 
tionaj  operations  during  the  20-year 
period  of  the  study  is  said  to  be  su£B- 
ciently  large  to  yield  a  number  of  ease 
studies  under  a  variety  of  investment-ex- 
port conditions.  The  study  deals  with 
specific  product  and  subproduct  grouj*. 
and  each  is  analyzed  on  its  own  particu- 
lar facts  in  each  particular  country  of 
export  investment. 

This  is  one  New  York  based  oomimny's 
story.  It  purports  to  be  no  more  than  the 
experience  of  a  major  U.S.  multinattoiml 
corporation.  I  would  urge  every  business 
whose  international  operations  neces- 
sarily affect  domestic  employment  and 
capital  investment  to  come  forward  with 
similar  analyses  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so. 

Ttie  section  of  the  Union  Carbide  re- 
port entitled  "Summary"  follows; 
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smncAKT 

1 .  VCC  OVXUKaS  INVISiltXNT  FOLICT 

TIm  fundamstital  prtnclfile,  which  caii&ot 
be  e[npha8lze<l  too  strongly,  ts  that  t7(X;  aa 
a  matter  of  long-atandlng  policy  has  never 
mad*  a  algnUleant  new  foreign  manufactur- 
ing Lnveatment  untU  it  becaiae  unff  ith1» 
eaonomloaUy,  or  otherwise,  to  aiipply  and 
malntjLln  ttta  market  through  eaport  from 
the  VB.  ObTloualy,  lUe  moat  other  American 
companlea,  UCC  does  not  wish  to  rlak  in- 
vestment and  returns  overseas  It  It  can  "do 
the  Job"  through  export  without  foreign 
Investment. 

UCC  doee  have  aeveral  overaeas  mining  and 
piroceastng  plants  for  minerals  which  are 
not  found  in  the  XJS.  Otherwise,  as  a  mat- 
tar  of  pollcf  X700  desB  not  build  maoufw- 
turing  plants  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
pxirpose  of  exporting  back  to  the  UJ8.  There 
is  ooe  single  exception  Involving  only  SSfiO,- 
000  of  aaaembly  investment  whleh  actually 
saved  160  Jobs  In  the  VJi. 
a.  AS  poaaicN  unrmmuutr  imxcaaBa  so  tdo  do 
ace's  Kxpoara 

0*«r  tbe  yean,  as  UCC  was  forced  to  In- 
stall foreign  plants  to  presarve  ahara  at  mar- 
ket buUt  up  through  aucceeaf  ul  eipor*  mar- 
keting effort  and  eventually  threateoed  by 
local  competition.  It  was  espected  that  ex^ 
ports  would  decline  in  inverse  correlation  to 
affiliated  overseas  production. 

To  the  contrary,  this  study  shows  that  for 
UCC  there  has  been  a  direct,  poettlve  oor- 
ralatlon  between  the  treads^  aOltatedi  over- 
seas production  and  axpoet  voluiaa  from  the 
U.8.  Thla  cacrelatlim  caa  be  sean  from  Chart 
No.  1  (not  printed)  for  the  peclecl  1961-1070. 
I3espit«  all  of  the  competitive  local  manu- 
facturing installations  abroad.  Including  our 
own,  UCC  total  exports  in  1970  were  6.7 
times  greater  than  in  1981,  as  cbmpsrvd  with 
a  6X)  times  Ihereaae  la  tlw  salto  value  of 
total  UOC  fMelgn  aSllated  manufaetirlag. 
(All  of  these  data  ezchide  foredgn  mining  op- 
erations.) 

Tbe  comparlaon  in  Cbart  No.^  1  ts  In  terma 
of  salaa  dollars  and  therefore  "dampe"  tbe 
actual  upward  trend  of  exporta  in,  lianas  of 
physical  volume.  This  is  because  our  average 
selling  prices  in  1970  were  23%  below  tbe 
1M7-I959  average  level. 

Oa  a  voluiaa  baals,  wMch  cannat  be  cal- 
culated compatibly  because  of  the  variety 
of  product,  the  growth  rate  for  expwrt  would 
be  considerably  higber  than  Indicated  in  tbe 
previous  paragraph.  To  a  certain  degree  the 
value  of  foreign  manufacture  would  have 
been  affected  la  the  same  way  since  average 
selling  prices  overseas  have  declined  as  well. 

3  INTKKMaTIONAL  IM  V  LB'l  MZMTB  "POIX"  EXPORTS 
mOM  THE  t^NZrCD  eTAOta 

Obviously,  when  tTCC  decides  to  install  a 
foreign  plant,  any  aKporta  from  tbe  U.S.  of 
the  specific  finished  product  Itrrolved  must 
eventually  be  reduced.  However,  this  reduc- 
tion would  have  taken  place  anyway,  because 
UCC  makes  such  a  foreign  manufacturing 
Investment  only  when  elimination  from  the 
market  Is  threatened  by  some  other  local  in- 
stAIlatlon.  Where  UOC  has  failed  to  make 
siteh  aa  Inveetment,  experience  shows  that 
taport  o€  toe  entire  finished  product  grotq) 
la  sertovatfy  cut,  In  some  types  to  vlrtuaUy 
notiilng. 

On.  the  contrary,  our  atxalysls  herein  dem- 
onstrates that  if  tree  installs  the  foreign 
plant  rather  than  a  local  competitor,  theK 
evmtualty  develops  a  decided  "pull"  effect 
in  the  form  of  increaaed  UOC  exports  from 
the  UjS.  of  other  allied,  Intermediate,  or  ac- 
cessory products  not  beltxg  manufactured  by 
this  foreign  plant.  This  Is  because  of  the 
presattce  of  a  strong  local  UCC  organitatton 
which  being  "on  the  6cen«"  can  provide  a 
bnxLder.  more  elective  overall  marketing 
effort  than  Is  practicable  from  solely  an  ex- 
port marketlog  organization. 


3!  ■..; 
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This  "pull"  effect  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  57%  of  our  total  exports  In  1970  were 
to  OUT  foreign  affiliated  oompaiues,  a  large 
majority  in  the  countries  in  which  UCC  man- 
ufacttiraa.  Over  the  period  1061-1070,  Chart 
No.  1  shows  the  effect  of  "pull"  in  the  strik- 
ing p>aralleltsm  of  upward  trend  between  aaOee 
value  of  foreign  production  and  expwrta. 

Also,  Section  VIU-C-O  (page  28)  of  this 
study  shows  that  our  exports  to  foreign  mar- 
kets where  UCC  has  manufacturing  facUttlee 
generally  teod  to  be  at  a  higher  level  and 
have  grown  aboxrt  eis  rapidly  as  exports  to 
areas  where  there  is  no  UCC  manufacturing 
Investment. 

*.    m    1970    tree's   KXPOKTB    WKXX    tSO    UZLLION 

aioBSi  BxcAirsx  or  omaNAnoNAi.  ikvkst- 
lourrB 

In  1070  UCO's  exporu  totalled  »a63.000.000. 
Our  study  shows  that  if  we  had  not  expauded 
our  foreign  maniUacturing  between  1961  and 
1070,  aa  shown  in  Chart  No.  1,  thereby  al- 
lowing locai,  foreign  competition  to  take  our 
place  and  thus  foregoing  the  advantage  of 
this  "ptUl"  effect,  UCC's  exiMrts  in  1070 
would  have  been  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  $183,000,000,  or  $80.000XX)0  lower  (See 
Section  V-A,  page  9 ) . 

over  tlw  entire  1061-1070  period,  oalcu- 
14ted  year  by  year,  the  cmmulative  differen- 
tial totals  9617,000,000  of  ekporta  which  would 
otharwlaa  have  been  lost  if  T7O0  had  failed 
to  expand  Ita  overseas  production  capabUlty, 

It  abould  be  emj^aslaed  at  this  point  that 
the  key  aaaumptlons  of  organized  labor  and 
othera  in  this  cotmtry  oonceralng  the  rela- 
tlonahlp  of  Amertcaoi  foreign  Investment  and 
exports  from  tbe  U.S.  are  baaad  on  unaouDd 
raaaomng.  It  is  toiaUy  faOaeiotis  to  beU«re 
that  If  American  manufaotttrtng  operations 
aiwoad  ware  shut  dowa,  tban  theae  overaeas 
markeu  would  autooiaiieaUy  be  suppUad  by 
exporta  from  the  Uj6.  W«  IMtove  tB»4»taUed 
aoaiyatt  in  thu  Report  eowftlzif  UOC'a  ex- 
panaoee  over  a  twenty  y»af  ftettoA  dfamatt- 
caOf  damonstratea  tbe  miUif  oc^ntallied  in 
such  an  aaaumption.  wfcic*  to  be  eotind  wonld 
have  to  mean  that  the  produetloB  and  dls- 
trttmtton  coat  of  VS.  prodtKrts  In  export  are 
generally  competltiTe  arouad  the  world. 

It  seems  obvlot*  that  If  UCC  were  to  shut 
down  Its  foreign  plants,  the  sales  from  theae 
operations  could  net»r  be  replaced  by  exports 
flrom  the  VS.  Rather,  virtually  ah  thla  btwl- 
nees  wotild  fall  to  foreign  competltora, 
s.  EXPORT  or  joasr 

UOC's  exftorU  eraaU  6,^00  Joba.  or  10%  af 
owr  total  domeaUo  amploymaat.  Without  for- 
eign investmeat  tlM>»  would  be  ooly  8.400 
export-related  Jobs. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  an  eatlaoatad 
1.000-3,000  domestic  i«ba  baa*  beea  created 
because  of  the  "pull"  effect  on  exporta  froBo 
tt»  VS.  by  onr  international  Invaatmants. 
(TtUs  point  Is  elaboratad  upon  in  tbe  "Kn- 
ployment"  section  of  thU  Report — Section 
V-B,  page  9). 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  growth  of  actual 
UCC  exports  from  1081-1070  in  correlation 
with  growth  of  foreign  mantifscture  m  com- 
parison with  probable  export  reatilta  assum- 
ing no  foreign  manufacture,  all  as  set  out 
on  Chart  No.  l ,  it  Is  evident  that  our  overseas 
Investment  could  not  have  resulted  in  export 
of  Jobs,  but  rather  contributed  to  the  crea- 
tion or  preservation  of  Joba  la  UCC's  domes- 
tic plants. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above,  II  it  were  valid 
that  foreign  inveetmaiit  hiu  caused  an  ex- 
portation of  Joba.  than  aa  foreign  Inveatment 
Increaaes  over  the  years,  exports  from  the 
UJB.  should  decreaae.  Our  experletice  has 
shown  exactly  the  opp>oeite, 

Finally,  it  should  be  e<nphaalaed  that  UCC 
has  not  laid  off  employeee  in  the  U.S.  becatiae 
of  our  foreign  Inrestznents. 
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a.  ucc'8  poarrrvi  cont«ibutio»j  to  th«  v. a. 

BAUMCT   or  PAYMXNTS — $805   MIIXION   TUOU 

i»e«-70 

If  fund*  flowing  out  of  the  Uj3.  from  UCC 
for  direct  foreign  investment,  imports,  and 
mlaoelianeoiu  net  payments  are  deducted 
from  total  funds  flowing  In  from  UCC  ex- 
ports, foreign  dividends,  service  feee,  and 
royalties,  then  it  is  found  that  UCC'a  posi- 
tive or  favorable  contribution  to  the  net  bal- 
ance of  paymenu  of  the  U.S.  amounted  for 
the  single  year  1070  to  1236.000.000.  Total 
30-year  figures  are  not  available,  but  for  the 
last  flve-year  period  19fl«-70.  the  total  con- 
trlbuUon  was  •806.000.000. 

Likewise,  if  two  of  the  elements  of  the 
balance  of  payments  equation — direct  for- 
eign investment  outflow  and  Inflow  at  divi- 
dend and  other  income  from  foreign  af- 
flUate*— are  compared,  It  Is  found  that  the 
latter  exceeded  Inveetment  funds  sent  over- 
seas in  1970  by  •19.900.000.  Tar  the  period 
X951-1970.  this  net  positive  contribution  by 
UCC  foirtgn  Investment  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payrasnts  totaled  •246.500.000. 

7.    tVOOMZ    TAX    RATXS    PAID    BT    UCC'S    II»THU»A- 

TioiVAt   Arm.iA'Rs   AvraACH)    sa.*    pxbcxkt 

DimiMO   1  »ee-7o 

B«twe«n  10M  and  1970  UCC's  sh«re  at  the 
total  income  and  withholding  taxes  paid  to 
foreign  gownunents  by  international  afill- 
atej  amounted  to  tl96.000.000.  This  was 
5a.A%  ot  total  oosnblned  bef  ore-tax  earnings 
of  such  International  afltllatee.  somewhat 
higher  than  the  statutory  U.3.  rate.  IX  UCC 
Is  In  any  way  representative,  it  seenu  evi- 
dent that  the  charge  that  the  American 
multinational  corporation  makes  foreign  In- 
vestments becauae  It  Is  more  attractive  tax- 
wise,  or  to  evade  taxes  is  faUaolous — why 
take  the  overssas  risk  If  overall  tax  Incidence 
Is  higher  than  at  bflnwT 

rtopo— rt  leglalatloii  \u-gea  that  undistrib- 
uted foreign  earnings  be  made  subject  to 
U.S.  tax  ^"d  oradtt  against  V3.  Income  tftx 
for  local  Income  taxes  paid  by  foreign  aflBl- 
ates  be  eUznlnated,  all  on  the  theory  thftt 
foreign  Inveetment  somehow  Is  subeldleed  In 
the  way  of  lower  overaU  taxes.  This  propoaal 
would  of  course  produce  double  taxation 
contrary  to  Intematlonal  principles  and 
lieaMns 

In  the  case  of  UCC  this  would  have  meant 
In  1970  that  about  79'^r  ot  all  foreign  Income 
before  tax  would  have  been  paid  out  as  tax. 
Obviously,  return  on  UCC  overseas  Inveet- 
msnt  under  these  conditions  would  be  far 
flTxn  commensuTBfte  with  the  risk.  Certatnlv 
no  new  investment  would  be  made  by  UOC 
under  such  tax  condttlons.  Rather,  divesti- 
ture would  be  Indicated,  with  consequent 
adverse  effect  on  exports  and  export-associ- 
ated Jobs  as  wsll  as  balance  of  paytnente^  of 
the  VA. 

It  these  tax  msasures  as  proposed  In  the 
Hartks/Burke  bill  and  other  similar  legisla- 
tion pending  before  Congrees  had  been  In 
effect  In  1970.  UCCs  tax  burden  would  have 
been  Increased  by  •37.800,000.  Knactment  of 
this  type  of  legislation  would  most  certahity 
Injure  seriously  UCC's  entire  International 
position,  and  would  have  a  consequent  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  domestic  Investment  capa- 
bility, employment,  exports,  and  earnings. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  and 
service  with  John  Dowdy  In  the  legis- 
lative  process  and  have  known  him  a»  a 
very  able  and  capable  legislator. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
District  Committee,  and  the  Judldary 
Committee. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  future  as  he  re* 
tarns  to  Texas  at  the  close  of  this  Con- 
gress. 


congressman  william 
Mcculloch 


October  18,  X972 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MiasiBsifw 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ORIFPTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Johw  Dowdy,  the  very 
best  in  the  years  ahead  as  he  reenters 
private  life. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  spoken  on  the  House 
floor  of  my  £ulmlratlon  for  Congreesman 
William  McCulloch.  I  think  by  now  It 
is  clear  that  he  has  greatly  inspired  me. 
Certainly.  I  do  not  think  tiiat  It  can  be 
denied  that  Bill  McCttlloch  is  one  of 
the  most  laudable  men  to  have  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Ohio  In  this  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  partlculsirly  gratifying  to  realize 
that  Bill's  innumerable  contributions 
have  not  gone  unnotteed  in  his  home 
State.  He  has  received  the  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  from  the  College  of 
Wooster  and  from  the  Ohio  State 
Unlvorslty  College  of  Law.  He  also  has 
been  ^ven  the  Ohio  State  University 
Achievement  Award  and  the  Congres- 
sional Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. All  of  these  tributes  and  mtuiy  more 
Bill  certainly  deserves  for  the  exemplary 
service  he  has  rendered  during  the  last 
24  years. 

Bill,  I  wish  you  Gkxlspeed.  We  In- 
deed will  miss  you  and  your  wise  coun- 
sel in  the  years  ahead. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS'  COMMITTEE 
PLATFORM 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   UCDIAM A 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  thetr 
apnuft)  convention  in  Kerhonkson,  N.Y., 
on  June  16-18,  1972,  the  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive platform  dealing  in  three  parts  with 
veterans  and  Armed  Forces  affairs,  na- 
tional affairs,  and  intematlonal  affairs. 
I  believe  my  coUesigues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this 
convention  and  accordingly  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  them  Into  the 

RSCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PlATTORM   OF  THB  AaTEEICAI*  VXTEXAWS 

COMMITTSS 

WrXXANS  AND  AXMED  rOKCXS  ATrAIXS 

The  .American  Veterans  Committee  has 
constantly  reiterated,  since  Its  founding.  Its 


fundamental  belief  that  rehabilitation  and 
Integration  of  vetenuu  Into  the  community 
Is  the  proper  scope  and  purpose  of  a  veterans 
program.  The  achievement  of  economic  se* 
curlty  for  veterans  through  bouimI  economic 
planning  for  all  citizens  rather  than  through 
special  grants  or  favors  to  veterans  Is  basic 
AVC  policy. 

1.  Comperuation 

For  many  years,  AVC  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal  of 
this  Nation's  policies  on  veterans  as  follows: 

1.  We  oppose  bonuses  and  general  pensions 
as  being  class  legislation  and  unrelated  to 
the  real  needs  of  individual  veterans  and 
tending  to  set  veterans  &part  from  their  fsU 
low  citizens. 

In  the  matter  of  benefits,  two  basic  stand- 
ards should  be  applied. 

a)  For  death  or  dlsabUlty  incurred  in 
military  service:  Are  the  benefits  sufllclent 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
vstsran,  his  family  or  survivors? 

b)  For  aU  veterans:  Are  the  benefits  so 
designed  as  to  enable  a  readjustment  from 
military  service  to  civilian  life  with  a  mini- 
mvun  eoonomlo  loss? 

Since  benefits  are  a  Federal  rerfponslbUlty, 
uniform  standards  of  administration  acid 
compensation  should  be  applied  nationally 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

2.  Draft 

AVO  recognizes  the  necessity  for  tbs 
United  States  to  maintain  adequate  military 
forces  In  present  world  circumstances.  It  also 
recognizes  the  citizen's  obligation  to  military 
service  and  recognizes  a  selective  service  sys- 
tem as  an  appropriate  model  of  raising  mili- 
tary manpower. 

We  recognize  that  the  Selectlvs  Service 
System  has  bsen  somewhat  Improved  In  re- 
cent years:  Tht  lottery  system,  increased 
minority  draft  board  representation,  more 
uniform  quotas,  lower  quotas  etc;  AVC  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  System  Is  far  from 
equitable  and  calls  for  Its  continued  Im- 
provsBoent. 

3.  Reaerve  projroms 

The  world  we  live  in,  with  Its  emphasis 
on  speed  of  operation  and  technical  superior- 
ity, demands  standing  Armed  n>rees  of  siif- 
ficlent  slae,  training  and  equlpmsnt  and  or- 
ganization to  be  effective  immediately  for 
defense  and  counter  attack.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  Regular  Armed  Forces  must  remain 
our  first  line  of  defense.  They  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  mobility  for  deplojrment 
anywhere  on  the  globe  within  a  minimum 
of  time  so  that  we  may  continue  to  provide, 
when  necessary,  those  forces  needed  for  col- 
lectlvs  security  under  our  Intematlonal  obli- 
gation In  peripheral  conflicts  occuirrlng  In 
the  strategic  localities  of  the  world. 

AVC  believes  that  the  National  Ouard  is 
Ill-fitted  to  serve  both  roles  which  it  Is  cur- 
rently called  upon  to  play.  One  role  Is  that 
of  assisting  civil  authorities  In  the  United 
States  In  peace-time.  Forces  suited  for  that 
role  should  primarily  consist  of  mllltMry 
p>olloe,  possible  Infantry,  with  some  support- 
ing units  (medical,  signal.  QM,  etc.).  The 
other  role  Is  that  of  forming  a  part  of  our 
highly  complex  and  sophisticated  Armed 
Forces  with  guided  nUssUes.  high  mobility, 
heavy  weapons  and  requirements  for  Inten- 
sive technical  training. 

AVC  regrets  that  the  steps  taken  to  Inte- 
grate the  National  Ouard  have,  so  far.  been 
far  from  adequate.  While  an  office  has  been 
established  In  the  National  Ouard  Bureau 
to  deal  with  equal  opportunities,  neither  the 
staff  nor  the  Influence  of  that  office  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose^ 

Regrettably,  white  the  percentage  of  mi- 
nority group  members  In  the  regular  Armad 
Forces.  Is  and  remains  relatively  high,  the 
percentage  in  the  National  Ouard  is  low 
and  has  remained  low  despite  certain  recruit- 
ing efforts.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  polar- 
ization within  the  Armed  Forces  as  between 
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t^  Hatlonal  Ouard  on  one  band  and  the 
Besulars  on  the  other.  While  the  domsstlo 
pe«ce-tlme  tasks  which  the  NaUonal  Ouard 
U  called  upon  to  perform  tend  to  Involve 
minority  group  civilian  populations,  the 
troops  mvolved  should  not  present  the  ap- 
pesrance  of  an  army  of  oocupatlon. 

VThlle  a  National  Ouard  remains  a  part  of 
the  structtire  of  our  Armed  Forces,  incen- 
tives should  be  provided  so  that  a  larger 
number  of  minority  group  personnel  with 
active  duty  experience  wlU  choose  to  enter 
and  remain  In  the  National  Ouard. 

AVC  Is  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the 
Armed  Forces  award  discharges  other  than 
honorable  to  reserve  personnel  baaed  upon 
the  poUtlcal  or  other  activities  in  which  these 
individuals  may  participate  following  sepa- 
ration from  active  service  under  the  draft. 

We   believe   that   the   conditions   of   dis- 
charge should  be  based  solely  upon  the  mili- 
tary activity  and  efficiency  of  the  reservists. 
4.  Benefit  dollar 

AVC  believes  that  provision  should  be  made 
to  maintain  automatically  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  benefit  dollar  and  upward  ad- 
justments be  made  annually  in  accordance 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Consum- 
er Price  Index. 

5.  OivU  Service 

AVC  believes  that  veterans  point  preference 
in  the  clvU  service  should  be  limited  to  the 
Initial  appointment  only,  and  that  no  person 
should  receive  a  position  unless  fully  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  duties  Involved. 

We  oppose  the  principle  of  granting  abso- 
lute preference  to  veterans  In  state  and 
local  civil  service. 

6.  ai  BUI 

AVC  applauds  the  passage  of  a  permanent 
O.I.  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  responsible  means  of 
enabling  servicemen  and  women  to  return  to 
civilian  life  with  facility  and  ease  at  the  end 
of  their  service  and  become  useful  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  their  communities.  We 
also  applaud  the  recent  passage  of  legislation 
Improving  the  benefits  provided  through  the 
O.I.  BlU  of  Rights. 

However,  we  feel  that  benefits  are  not  yet 
la  line  with  the  World  War  n  and  Korean 
War  O.I.  BUls  and  the  current  cost  of  living. 
Unfortunately,  many  existing  programs  re- 
main unavailable  to  veterans  because  of  the 
financial  stress  they  now  entail,  or  are  avail- 
able only  at  great  sacrifice.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  area  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 

AVC  urges  the  Congress  to  further  adjust 
benefits  to  match  current  costs  of  living  and 
education. 

The  OJ.  BlU  of  Rights  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  manner  as  to  guarantee 
the  absence  of  discrimination. 

7.  VA  hoapitalization 

AVC  urges  that  treatment  of  nonservice- 
connected  disabilities  in  VA  hospitals  be  con- 
tinued on  a  space-available  basis,  but  that 
such  treatment  be  charged  at  the  full  cost, 
if  a  patient  has  the  means  to  pay  for  such 
service;  certificates  that  a  veteran  is  unable 
to  pay  should  be  Investigated  thoroughly 
to  determine  the  true  ability  to  meet  the  cost 
of  hospitalization.  Further  that  terms  of 
coverage  of  all  prepaid  medical  associations, 
plans  and  companies  be  amended  by  action 
of  the  legislatures,  supervisory  bodies  or 
membership,  so  as  to  provide  payment  to 
VA  hospitals  for  nonserv  Ice-connected  treat- 
ment on  the  same  basis  as  payment  to  pri- 
vate voluntary  and  public  hospitals. 
8.  Unification 

AVC  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  proc- 
ess of  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
been  making  progress.  AVO  commends  the 
actions  hitherto  taken  in  this  regard  and 
urges  that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinue these  efforts  vigorously. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9.  Diterimination — Foreign  and  domestic 

We  maintain  that  no  assignment  of  any 
military  personnel  should  be  made  whether 
within  the  United  SUtss  or  overseas,  for 
consideration  on  grounds  of  color,  religion, 
ancestry  or  national  origin. 

Our  goal  Is  to  Insure  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Armed  R>rces,  and  no  depend- 
ents of  such  person  shall  be  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory treatment,  on  or  off  base  within 
the  United  States  or  outside  the  United 
States,  on  the  grounds  of  color,  religion, 
ancestry  or  national  origin,  and  that  the 
power.  Including  the  economic  power,  of  the 
United  States  be  consciously  used  to  further 
this  objective. 

10.  Information  service 

We  owe  the  men  of  our  armed  services  the 
best  possible  training  to  equip  them  for  the 
rigors  of  modern  combat  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions  of  weather,  terrain,  sup- 
ply and  enemy  action.  We  further  believe 
that  an  orientation  program  be  instituted  In 
order  to  acquaint  the  prospective  draftee,  at 
the  time  of  registration,  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  benefits  and  special  training  he 
and  his  family  will  be  entitled  to  If  and  when 
he  is  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Services. 
11.    Jurisdiction    over    ex-servicemen    and 

civilians  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces 

overseas 

We  believe  that  the  ez-servlcemen,  military 
dependents,  and  civilians  accompanying  the 
armed  forces  abroad  should  not  escape 
punishment  for  serious  offenses  committed 
while  in  such  status,  but  should  be  tried  be- 
fore civilian  courts.  By  serious  offenses  we 
mean  crimes  of  the  same  degree  of  serious- 
ness as  felonies  at  common  law. 
12.  Awards  and  benefits 

All  laws  of  the  United  States  pwtainlng 
to  the  granting  of  military  medals  or  decora- 
tions, mUltary  disability  retirement  or  com- 
pensation, dependents  and  survivon  benefits, 
veterans  benefits  (including  benefits  to  ds- 
pendents  or  survivors) ,  or  other  special  bens« 
fits  to  military  paraonnel  or  their  dependents 
on  the  basis  of  wartime  service  of  such  mili- 
tary personnel  shaU  apply  in  like  manner  to 
service  performed  la  such  areas  and  during 
such  periods  as  proclaimed  by  the  President 
where  combat  or  combat  conditions  exist  and 
the  United  States  foroes  to  which  such  per- 
son is  attached  are  either  engaged  In  the 
combat,  engaged  in  military  operations  de- 
signed to  carry  out  any  treaty  or  other  Inter- 
na.tlonal  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
13.  Need  subhead 

AVC  notes  that  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted which  expedites  the  naturalization 
■process  of  servicemen  and  exssrvlcemen  and 
which  allows  noncltizen  widows  of  servioe- 
men  who  die  while  on  active  duty  to  be 
naturalized  without  penalizing  them  for  the 
death  of  their  husbands. 

The  problem  of  aliens  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices being  sent  overseas  before  their  naturali- 
zation Is  complete,  even  though  no  prior 
period  of  residence  Is  required,  persists.  AVO 
urges  that,  either,  following  the  precedent  set 
In  former  Section  703  of  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940,  provision  be  made  for  such  pwrsons 
to  be  naturalized  while  outside  the  United 
States,  or  that  the  services  adopt  a  ruling 
whereby  service  personnel  in  process  of 
Naturalization,  who  are  not  themselves  con- 
tributing to  the  delays  involved,  will  not  be 
sent  overseas  until  the  natvraliiiation  prooeas 
is  complete. 

Resolution  on  the  Draft 

AVO  reaffirms  its  poeitlMi  on  the  draft  as 
stated  In  our  platform  and  which  has  bssn 
presented  In  detailed  testimony  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Foroes  Oommlttess.  and 
in  other  public  testimony,  over  the  years. 

AVC  also  continues  to  deplore  the  lack  of 
Congressional  action  for  specific  refOTms  of 
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ths  draft  law  which  have  received  wide  pub- 
lic  support,   and   which   were   endorsed  by 
AVO,  which  are  urgently  nssded. 
Furthsr; 

1.  AVO  reiterates  lu  position  against  a 
mercenary  army. 

2.  AVC  supports  provisions  which  will  en- 
able students  who  have  begun  their  studies 
to  delay  their  active  duty  until  they  have 
reached  a  reasonAble  point  of  oon^>lstloa  at 
these  studies,  but  which  will  not  extmpt 
them  from  service.  In  this  connection,  AVC 
suggests  that  conslderauon  be  given  to  an 
adaptation  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Oorps  pro- 
gram used  iurlng  World  War  II. 

3.  AVO  reiterates  the  positions  it  has  prs- 
vlously  taken  ooncemlng  the  Improvement 
of  the  lesal  rights  of  draftees,  compoaitlon  ot 
draft  boaids,  system  of  eisction,  etc 

4.  AVC  agrees  with  the  Supreme  Oonrt 
decision  whereby  total  conscientious  obiss. 
tlon  need  not  rest  exclusively  on  a  rsllgious 
basis,  but  may  instead  be  bMsd  on  sinosra 
phUosophloal  or  ethloal  views. 

AVC  asks  for  a  unliorm  Implementatton  ot 
the  new  prlnclplas  enuaclat«i  and  urges 
that  oonsideratlon  be  given  to  w«ys  in  which 
sincere  selecUve  ooneclenttous  obleoUon  can 
be  reoogniaed. 

Resolution  on  MiHtary  Expenditures  and 
Domestic  Needs 

It  is  weU  eetabllahsd  that  the  needs  of  our 
domestic  eoonwny  are  so  crtUosl  that  they 
cannot  be  met  at  the  existing  levrt  of  federal 
expenditures.  The  problems  of  poiluuon 
hunger,  poverty,  living  conditions  in  oux 
cltlee  and  rural  areas.  pubUc  safety,  and 
other  domestic  needs,  require  massive  Infu- 
slon  of  federal  funds  not  available  in  the 
preeent  budget. 

Our  Inflatwl  mUltary  budget  has  taken 
badly  needed  public  funds  from  our  domestic 
programs.  AVC  believes  that  the  preeent  mili- 
tary e8t*bliahment  can  be  cut.  espsolaUy  our 
Foroes  stationed  in  Bases  throughout  the 
wDrtd,  without  sacrificing  our  National  Se- 
curity, and  that  the  requirements  of  do- 
mestic programs  should  have  at  least  as  high 
a  prtoclty  as  our  miatary  requlremenU. 

We  therefore  urge: 

That  the  mUttary  budget  be  subsUntlally 
cut  and  suoh  funds  be  used  in  domsstlo  pro- 
grams. 

That  any  savings  from  a  cut-back  in  Viet- 
nam expenditures  be  used  for  domestic  rathsr 
than  be  tranafsrred  to  other  mintarr  ptxr- 
poeee. 

That  we  actively  pursue  the  SALT  talks 
and  any  savings  resulting  from  aa  arms 
limltaUon  treaty  be  diverted  to  domsstlo 
needs. 

That  a  more  effective  scrutiny  be  given 
new  and  untried  weapons  systenM  which 
would  put  a  heavy  financial  strain  on  the 
defense  budget  in  future  vears,  and  that 
funds  not  be  used  to  b»U  out  defense  con- 
tractors facing  Insolvency. 

That  significant  cuts  be  made  In  the  size 
ot  our  armed  foroes  and  supporting  civilian 
personnel  especially  In  our  foroee  statlonsd 
In  bases  throughout  the  world  wltjiout  im- 
pairing our  national  security. 

Resolution  on  Military  Justice         *'' 
AVC  favors  revision  of  the  UnUonn  Oods 
of  MUltary  Justice  to  take  the  court-:  i...mal 
system  out  of  the  line  of  command.  AVC 
generally  favors  suoh  legislation. 
Resolution  on  Administrative  Disehargss' 
AVO  is  gravely  concerned   for  the  thou- 
sands of  ex-servicemen  who  have  been,  and 
Who  continue  to  be,  returned  to  civilian  life, 
stigmatized  by  discharges  less  than  Honor- 
able awarded  by  administrative  dsetsloB. 

The  armed  services  currently  provide  by 
regulation  that  thoee  facing  administrative 
discharges  rated  "Undeslratde"  or  lower  have 
the  right  to  a  hearing,  to  advice — which  la 
usually  but  not  always  provided  bf  an  at* 
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ujmty — to  witness,  and  to  other  procedural 
aafofUMtla.  A7C  Is  »w«re,  howerer,  of  the 
pressures  operating  upon  the  Individuals 
ponoemed.  causing  many  to  waive  rights  only 
half  understood,  or  to  place  greater  priority 
on  release  from  service  than  upon  the  per- 
manent damage  being  done  to  them. 

Congreea  Is  currently  consldertng  legisla- 
tion which  would  enshrine  the  present  proc«- 
durea  in  a  statute,  with  somewhat  greater 
emphasis  on  the  rights  of  thoae  Involved. 

AVC  believes,  however,  that  the  problem 
requires  far  more  profound  study,  including 
at  leart  the  following  points: 

1 »  The  validity  of  the  reason  often  cited 
by  the  military  for  its  procedure:  that  those 
who  have  earned  an  Honorable  discharge 
woxUd  re«ent  the  awarding  of  such  a  dis- 
charge to  those  being  separated  bec»use  of 
inaptoesa.  unfltnees  or  misconduct  so  mild 
aa  not  to  warrant  a  court-martial; 

3^  How  to  treat  those  who  should  not 
have  been  accepted  for  military  service  in 
the  first  instanoe,  and  whose  maptness  or  un- 
sultfcbUlty  manlferts  Itaelf  after  only  brief 
service ;  whether,  for  example,  the  individu- 
al's induction  or  enlistment  could  be  voided 
retroactively  r«ther  than  terminated  by 
award  of  a  discharge,  and  whether  this  could 
be  done  without  stigmatizing  such  indi- 
viduals : 

3)  Whether  It  would  be  possible  to  give  the 
services  onl^-  two  alternatives:  Honorable 
Discharge  and  lesser  Discharge  by  Court- 
Martlal  only. 

m  the  meantime.  AVC  calls  for  amend- 
ment both  of  the  current  regulations  and  of 
the  propoeed  legislation,  so  as  to  classify  the 
"General  Discharge  under  Honorable  Condl- 
rtons"  as  the  mildest  form  of  punitive  dis- 
charge, not  to  be  awarded  except  after  hear- 
ing, rather  than  as  an  alternative  form  of 
Honor»ble  Discharge,  within  the  discretion 
ot  the  authority  responsible  for  discharging 
the  individual  concerned.  The  Department  of 
Defense's  contention  that  the  possession  of 
a  Oeneral  Discharge  do«6  not  handicap  an  In- 
dlvldnal  has  not  been  borne  out  by  the  f  acU. 
Resolution  on  l-egal  Assistance  Program  for 
Military  Peisonnel 

Whereas  the  1971  National  Convection  of 
the  Amarlcan  Veterans  Committee  endorsed 
the  Pilot  Legal  Assistance  Program  then 
balng  conducted  by  each  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and 

Whereaa  the  Amarlcan  Vetarans  Committee 
aas,  since  that  time,  considered: 

1)  The  Final  Report  of  the  Army  Pilot 
Le^il  Assistance  Program,  (tated  24  April 
1973; 

2)  A  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower  it  Beaerva  AfTairs)  dated 
10  May  1973.  forwarding  the  Pinal  Report, 
and  recommending  the  oontlnulng  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Legal  Assistance  Program,  in 
an  expanded  test; 

3 )  The  review  of  the  Legal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Legal  Asalstance  for  Servicemen  of  the 
American  Bar  Aasoclatlon: 

4)  The  resoluttoaa  pasaed  by  a  number  of 
state  and  local  Bar  Associations; 

5)  The  Information  which  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  has  Itself  received  from 
other  aooreer, 

Now  Uierefore.  the  1972  Convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  supports  and 
endoraea  the  recommendations  for  an  ex- 
panded test  program  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  similar  expanded  teat 
programs  to  be  condxioted  by  the  other  serv- 
ices. 

Baaotutten  on  "Mrocibtm,  Private  Wan 
and  BUanoe" 

Aa  veterans  of  savage  and  bloody  wars,  we 
are  blocked  and  aahamed  at  the  raparted 
atrocltlea  oommltted  by  both  sldea  in  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  aa  well  as  at  tbe  dte> 
cloeure  that  Oeneral  Lavelle  and  other  high- 
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ranking  offioera  deliberately  disregarded  gov- 
ernment policy  to  initiate  a  private  air  war 
against  North  Vietnam.  We  are  convinced 
that  incidents  such  aa  thoee  in  My  LaI  and 
the  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  could 
not  have  been  prevented  from  coming  to 
public  attention,  the  flrat  for  over  two  years 
and  the  second  for  several  months,  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  senior  officers  had  not 
been  determined  to  keep  them  secret.  AVC 
calls  for  whatever  action  may  be  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Porcee  who  take  It  on  themselves  to  report 
such  Incidents  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  are  not  only  effectively  protected  from 
reprisals,  but  that  their  courage  In  making 
the  reports  be  particularly  recognized;  and 
that  "conspiracies  of  silence"  be  explicitly 
and  severely  piinlshed,  quite  apart  from  the 
incidents  themselves.  AVC  believes  that  a 
one-star  demotion  and  retirement  is  far  too 
lenient  a  sanction  for  Oeneral  Lavelle  and 
calls  up)on  the  Department  of  Defense  to  act 
affirmatively  on  the  charges  filed  against  the 
officer  concerned  by  several  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Reaolutlon   on   Religious   Freedom 

AVC  supports  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
religion  In  the  armed  forces.  Religious  ob- 
servance shoiild  be  neither  denied  nor  com- 
pelled, nor  exploited  for  non-rellgloua  pur- 
poees. 

AVC  recognizee  the  propriety  of  providing 
chaplains  and  chapels,  because  military  per- 
sonnel who  desire  to  worship  may  not  other- 
wise have  the  opporttmlty  to  do  «. 

AVC.  however,  supports  the  law  suit  di- 
rected against  the  practice  of  requiring 
chapel  attendance  at  the  service  academies, 
and  opposes  the  tiae  of  chaplains  to  Indoc- 
trinate service  personnel  on  military  politi- 
cal, "moral"  and  rellgloua  matters. 

Resolution   on   Civil   Bights  and   Bqual 
Opportunity  In  the   Armed   Forces 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has  a 
record  untcpie  among  veterans  organizations, 
of  concern  for  racial  Justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity In  the  armed  forces,  a  record  which 
has  extended  from  early  support  for  Presi- 
dent Truman's  orders  to  Integrate  the  regu- 
lar Army  In  the  late  1940*8  to  early  and 
public  support  for  the  uae  of  the  off-llmlts 
sanction  against  discriminating  landlords. 

AVC  has  watched,  with  growing  concern. 
as  racial  polarization,  reflected  In  the  reports 
of  the  Bender  mission  to  Europe  as  well  aa  in 
the  report  of  the  NAACP  Investigation,  has 
apparently  greatly  Increased  In  the  past  few 
years. 

AVC  Is  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  successive  incumbents  In  the 
position  of  Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  of  De- . 
fense  for  ClvU  Rights,  aided  by  a  small 
and  overworked  staff,  to  stem  the  tide,  and 
to  create  a  real  equality  of  opportunity;  AVC 
Is  also  aware  of  the  degree  to  which  that 
office  la  understaffed,  and  of  its  relative  lack 
erf  "clout." 

AVC  Is  i^so  aware  of  the  efforts  which 
have  recwiUy  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defenae,  Including  the  creation  of  a  Race 
Relations  Inailtute  and  Increasing  counsel- 
ing efforts  throughout  the  military  servicea. 
AVC  regrets  that  these  efforta  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  well  funded  or  effective. 

AVC  believes  that  the  fallowing  portions 
of  prior  resolutions  on  this  subject  are  still 
a^pUoaMe  today: 

1,  AVC  remlBrds  thoae  ooncerned  with 
military-related  coata  that  the  cost  of  racial 
friction  (lest  man-hours,  reduced  combat 
effectiveness,  added  cost  of  burdens  on  the 
military  justice  toid  military  confinement  sys- 
tem, lower  efficiency  by  'hose  alienated) 
la  many  tlmee  greater  than  the  coet  of  a 
OlvU  Blgbta  staff  large  enough,  well  funded 
enough,  and  sufficiently  well  backed  to  do 
an  effective  Job. 

2.  Urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
strengthen  the  Office  at  ClvU  Blgbta.  De- 
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partment  of  Defense,  In  pers<»mel  and  la 
fxmda  to  the  point  at  which  It  will  have  a 
real  Impact. 

3.  Points  out  that  among  reserve  and 
National  Onard  peraotmel  with  the  obliga- 
tion or  the  opportunity  to  serve  short  tours 
of  active  duty,  are  many  with  particular  ex- 
pertise In  the  civil  rights  area  and  urges  that 
these  skills  be  better  utilized. 

4.  Recalls,  that  AVC  has.  throughout  Its 
history,  worked  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  civil  rights  area,  on  proj- 
ects such  as  the  tour  of  Southern  military 
bases  by  AVC  leaders  In  1960  and  the  Audit 
of  the  National  Ouard  undertaken  in  1968. 

6.  Offers  whatever  servicea  it  can  rendw 
In  this  area  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Resolution  on  Conference  of  Returning 
Veterans 

TTie  1970  AVC  National  Convention  took 
note  of  the  severe  problems  facing  returning 
veterans,  and  the  1971  AVC  National  Con- 
vention called  for  a  National  Conference  on 
Retiirnlng  Veterans. 

On  May  34-25,  1971,  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  hosted  a  Natloal  Confer- 
ence and  played  an  active  role  In  its  develop- 
erana,  held  at  the  National  4-H  Center  la 
Chevy  Chase.  A  number  of  national  organlza- 
tlona  Joined  In  the  planning  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Eklucatlon  and  the  Returning  Vet- 
ment  and  execution. 

The  19T2  AVC  National  Convention, 
hereby  goes  on  record : 

1)  Thanking  the  cooperating  organlaa- 
tlons  and  the  numerous  individual  partici- 
pants and  resource  persons  for  making  the 
National  Conference  a  success. 

2)  Authorizes  and  requests  the  AVC  staff, 
together  with  such  support  as  may  be  forth- 
coming from  other  organlaatlona  and  foun- 
dations, to  publisize  the  results  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  and  to  follow  up  on  Its 
reconunendatlona. 

ReeolutloB  oc  Advanced  Allowance  for 
Returning  Veterana 

Be  It  Resolved:  In  order  tha<;  the  disad- 
vantaged Vietnam  era  veterans  have  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  college  or  technical 
school  without  due  hardship,  he  should  be 
given  hU  O.I.  Educational  Benefits  Check  in 
August,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year,  rather  than  receiving  bis  check 
in  November  which  Is  the  current  procedure. 
This  foreea  many  veterans  Into  debt  and 
bardsbip,  and  also  keeps  many  veterans  from 
applying  for  benefits  which  they  have  earned 
by  their  military  service. 

We  strongly  urge  paasage  of  legWatlon  to 
provide  advance  payments  to  eligible  vet- 
erans. 

Resolution  on  Lists  of  Servleemen 

The  1971  AVC  National  Convention  de- 
plored the  fact  that  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration was  furnishing  lists  of  recently  dis- 
charged military  personnel  only  to  certain 
hand-picked  organizations,  soma  of  which 
have  long  histories  of  racial  and  ethnic  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
have  won  a  law  suit  to  compel  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  make  such  llsta— covering 
at  leaat  thoee  military  personnel  who  have 
served  In  Southeast  Asia — available  to  than. 

Despite  this  court  decision,  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  not  broadened  tbe  cate- 
gorlea  of  organisations  to  receive  the  lists. 

The  1971  AVC  National  Convention  caUs 
upon  tbe  Veterans  Administration  to  make 
such  llstB  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
all  veteraiis  organizations  which  do  not  dis- 
criminate, and  to  other  organizations,  such  as 
associations  of  colleges  for  any  serious  non- 
commercial purpose. 

Resolution  on  Naming  of  VA  Hospital 

AVC  supports  the  bill  Introduced  by  0<m- 
greasman  Btngham,  HJR.  4197,  to  rename  tbe 
VA  Hospital  in  Jackson,  Mlartaatppl  aa  tbe 
Medger  Evers  Hospital. 
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RMolutlon  on  NondlierlmlnatloD  In  tbe 
Military  Biadloare  Program 

While  AVC  was  greatly  enooara«Ml  by  tbe 
dactslon  of  June  10,  19«  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  coordinate  Itt  efforts  in  aohley- 
ing  non -discrimination  In  the  MUttary  Medi- 
care (CHAMPU8)  Program  with  the  Title  VI 
enforcement  effort  In  medical  facilities  bstng 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  OlvU  Bights  at 

HIW. 

AVC  regrets  that  the  plana  for  coordina- 
tion have  not  been  Implemented  (except  for 
barring  CHAMPUS  payments  to  some  eight 
hospitals  for  so  long  as  they  had  been  cut  off 
from  Medicare  programs  becatise  of  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act),  due  to  the  faUure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  authorize  a 
very  minor  item  of  reimbursement  to  HIW, 

and 

Calls  upon  the  Department  of  Defease 
to  Implement  Its  policy  and  to  laimch  coordi- 
nation effort  so  long  delayed. 

We  regret  th3.t.  despite  the  paaaage  of  four 
years  since  the  decision  of  IBM,  tbe  polksy 
has  not  been  Implemented. 

We  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  in- 
form us  by  when  we  can  trpwit  progress  In 
this  area. 
Resolution  on  Abortion  In  Military  Ho^ltals 

AVC  deplores  President  Nixon's  order  that 
therapeutic  abortions  In  United  States  mili- 
tary hoepitala  be  aUowed  or  disallowed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
the  hospital  is  located.  Such  a  policy  dis- 
criminates against  those  who  are  domiciled 
in  states  with  more  restrictive  laws  by  reason 
of  the  mlUtary  service  of  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  also  denies  women  the  right  to  control 
their  own  bodies  and  physicians'  rights  to 
practice  medicine  a<xordlng  to  profceslonal 
standards. 

We  endorse  the  principle  that  abortion 
should  be  a  matter  strictly  between  tbe 
woman  patient  and  her  physician.  We  urge 
that  this  principle  be  appUed  in  military  and 
all  other  government  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  become  the  basis  of  Iftglwlatlon  in  aU 
sUtes. 

Resolution   on  Rationallzatioa  of  VA   and 
other  Oovernment  Hospital  Systems 

The  United  SAates  Oovernment  ouxroitly 
operates  six  separate  hoapltal  systema:  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Vok»  (operated  by  Department 
of  Defense).  PuMlo  Haaltb  Service  and  In- 
dian (operated  by  DHSW)  and  the  Veterana 
Administration. 

AVC  has  a  long  history  of  favoring  ration- 
alization of  goremmsnt  processes.  AVC  be- 
lieves that  federal  deelalons  to  build  hospi- 
tals, to  open  and  olose  Its  hocpjUala.  and  to 
set  up  specialized  medical,  surgical  and  pay- 
chlatric  programs  should  not  be  made  aya- 
tem-by-system.  WhUe  we  do  not,  at  present. 
Insist  on  unifying  all  hospital  systems,  there 
should  be  comprehensive  planning,  much 
more  croes-utUlzatlon  and  rationalization. 

In  addition  we  ask  that  tbe  secretaries 
responsible  for  these  systems  undertake 
studies  on  the  feaslbllty  of  contracting  with 
clviUan  hoq>ltaIa  for  seivlees  to  selected 
beneflelarlee. 

Resolution  on  the  MUltary  and  tbe  Equal 
Bights  Amendnunt 

AVC  reminds  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  expected  paasage  of  the  Kqual 
Rights  Amendment  to  Uie  Constitution  wUl 
require  major  cbangea  la  tbe  customs,  prao- 
tices.  attitudes  and  poUolea  ot  tbe  mUHary 
services,  and  uigss  tbe  Departneot  to  begin 
Its  forward  planning  at  tbla  time. 

Congrees  and  at  least  on*  baU  tbe  re- 
quisite number  of  states  have  raUAed  tbe 
Amendment,  and  there  appears  to  be  IKtle 
doubt  ot  Its  paaaace.  OhaaggBS  In  praotteea 
baaed  upon  leglaUttTe  mandates  will  have  to 
await  the  effeetlve  date  of  the  Amendment; 
practices  based  on  customs,  regulations  and 
policies,  as  weU  aa  tbose  baaed  on  legtolatlon 
where  there  is  discretion  In  tbe  application 
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to  the  sexes,  can  and  should  be  changed  aa 
soon  as  practicable. 

Among  the  areas  requiring  attention  aie: 
Beetrlctions  on  aaaignmsnt  of  female  mUl- 
tary  personnel;  entry  and  retention  in  serv- 
ice of  personnel  responsible  for  tbe  care  of 
minor  chUdren;  and  eq\iallty  of  treatment 
of  family  members  of  male  and  female  mlU- 
tary peraoanel. 

Beecdutlon  on  Veterana  BaneAta  Amsnd- 
ments 
AVO  favore  tbe  following  amendments  to 
Veterans  Benefit  leglalation: 

1)  An  increase  in  edneatloa  tMueftts  to 
parity,  in  terms  of  1979  oost-of-Uvlng  and 
ooet-of-edueatlon  doUara,  with  the  benefits 
given  World  War  n  veterana; 

2)  Permanent  legislation  prorldlng  for 
automatic  oost-of-Uvlng  and  ooat-<rf-eduoa- 
tlon  adjustments,  with  a  formula  similar  to 
that  whloh  adjusts  mlUtary  and  clvU  serrloe 
retirement  pay; 

3)  Strengthening  the  PREP  program,  and 
overcoming  the  particular  hurdlee  faced  by 
serviceman's  participation  therein; 

4)  Making  it  powlble  for  veterana  to  at- 
tend coUege-preparatory  or  remedial  pro- 
grams without  reducing  the  duration  of 
their  entitlement,  and  without  requiring  3S 
clock  hours  a  week; 

5)  Initiating  a  VA  work -study  program 
which  would  aUow  veterana  to  be  hired  at 
prevailing  wages; 

6)  Tightening  standards  for  approval  of 
correspondence  schools,  including  requiring 
equitable  tuition  refund  p>olicle8; 

7)  Reducing  clock-hour  requirements  for 
attendance  at  non-profit  conununlty  and 
vocational  schools; 

8)  Making  NSLI  Trust  Funds  avaUable  as 
a  revolving  fund  to  finance  veterans  educa- 
tional loans; 

9)  Eliminating  sex  discrimination  In  edu- 
cational benefit  payments  by  treating  the 
famUy  members  of  male  and  of  female  vet- 
erans alike; 

10)  Expanding  outreach  programs  on  a 
contract  basis,  with  adequate  safeguards 
against  boondoggles. 

Resolution  on  Unemployment  Compenaatlon 
for  Veterans 

Whereas,  the  needs  of  Vietnam  Veterans 
and  the  unemployment  level  of  the  nation 
both  Indicate  that  the  amount  of  veterans 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  Is  not 
now  sufficient. 

Whereas,  the  U£.  Congress  has  considered 
Increasing  \ \ nemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits not  to  exceed  $76.00  per  week. 

Whereas,  the  legislation  proposed  preservee 
State  requirements  and  regulations  for  vet- 
erans employment  compenaatlon  benefits. 

Resolved,  that  the  AVC  adopts  the  poeitlon 
that  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
shaU  be  increaaed  In  amount  to  $78.00. 

Resolution  on  Younger  MUltary  Retlreea 

AVO  is  oonoemed  about  personnel  retired 
from  the  armed  forces  after  20  years'  aerrioe. 
but  below  age  60.  After  a  score  ot  years  ot 
service — active  and  reaerre  such  Indlrldnals 
are  placed  in  Umbo  untU  tbey  reach  aga  of 
60.  at  which  time  their  penaton  begins,  and 
they  acqiiire  tbe  privileges  which  are  usuaUy 
associated  with  retired  mUltary  status.  AVC 
believes  that  the  bon(»-able  completion  of  30 
years  of  service  should  entitle  these  younger 
retirees  at  least  to  an  IT),  card  which  would 
authorize  them  the  same  'fringe  benefits' 
(PX,  commissary,  travel,  etc.)  at  "^^^tmal 
expense  to  tbe  government,  as  tbe  older 
retirees. 

Besolutlon  on  Drufs  In  tbe  MQltary 

AVC  Is  OQBcamed  about  tiM  aarlaua  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuae  by  sarrtaeman  and  tbe 
veterana.  Although  tbe  extent  of  Uw  pcoMani 
Is  not  known  with  certainty  (flgnma  vary 
from  S.a%  from  nUUtary  seuroee  to  S0% 
from  ssiiis  medtnal  testimony) ,  we  oannot  be 
sanguine  about  any  amount  of  drug  abuse. 
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Drug  use  and  abuse  involves  medical,  psychi- 
atric »"rt  social  issues  as  weU  as  issues  of 
mlUtary  rni^rii^gfinnjint.  tnorale.  and  dlaolpiine. 
A  rational  approach  to  the  drug  Issue  requlrea 
distinction  between  addiction  and  experi- 
mental or  oocasional  use  and  intermediate 
degreea  of  drug  abuse;  distinction  between 
hard  and  soft  drug  use;  and  determinations 
of  need  for  separation  and  type  of  separation 
on  an  individual  basis. 

AVC  favors  treatment  for  servicemen  using 
drugs  while  on  active  duty.  In  many  caaeat 
servicemen,  if  treated  promptly,  can  be  re- 
tiuned  to  \iseful  service  with  their  units. 
Those  who  are  discharged  with  a  drug  prob- 
lem a^A"'^  have  miHllffal  help,  both  from 
the  Veterana  AdnUnlstzation  and  private 
agencies  contracted  for  by  tbe  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

AVO  favors  imaginative  programs  and  re- 
search and  tbe  use  of  non-mUltary  and  non- 
goveramantal  agencies  for  trsatmant  of  vet- 
erana whenever  needed, 

AVO  opposes  automatic  less-than-honor- 
able  dlobargee  for  drug  uae.  In  each  individ- 
ual case,  careful  conal deration  ahould  ba 
given  to  tbe  serviceman's  actual  contribu- 
tions to  his  service  versus  his  actions  to  the 
detriment  of  that  service.  Also,  the  discharge 
review  procees  ahrnild  determine  whether 
adequate  treatment  and  rebabiUtation  have 
been  accomplished. 

AVC  opposes  the  uae  of  information  ob- 
tained from  servicemen  who  have  volun- 
teered for  treatment  against  tbose  very  serv- 
ic«nen. 

AVC  oppoees  misuse  of  medical  records  aixd 
unreasonable  breach  of  medical  confi- 
dentiaUty. 

AVC  believes  the  United  States  must  in- 
sist on  cooperation  by  foreign  jxjwers  to  con- 
trol drug  production,  transport,  and  sale. 

AVC  supports  pending  leglalation  to  in- 
crease avaUable  treatment  sources,  and  urges 
paasage  of  the  Drug  and  RebabiUtation  Act. 

MATIOHAI.  UrWAOA 

AVC  Stands  for  the  BUI  of  Bigbta  aa  a 
Uvlng  foroe  anlmaOng  the  poittteal  life  of  our 
Nation  aiul  as  a  firm  limitation  on  tbe  arbl- 
trarlnees  of  govemnoent. 

AVC  stands  for  the  BiU  of  BlghU  as  a 
guarantee  of  our  freedom  to  speak,  to  aa- 
aemble,  to  beUeve.  and  to  dissent  wttbout 
fear  from  tbe  oooformities  of  tbe  day. 

AVC  stands  for  equaUty  for  aU.  regardless 
of  race,  oc^or.  ancestry,  nauonal  origin,  re- 
Ugion.  ses  or  a«e.  and  for  the  oonstltutlonal 
guarantees  of  such  eduaUty. 

AVC  stands  fee  Jwaa  legtaUttve  reprseenta- 
tion  of  tba  people  of  tbe  United  States,  the 
Statee  and  tbe^  subdivisiona,  without  poU 
taxee  or  otter  pn^arty  qualifloatkwe  for 
voting,  with  equal  weight  for  each  vola.  and 
on  a  gaogrspblfialfy  fair  baai*.  wltbln  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
Statee. 

AVC  stands  for  a  polley  of  gainful,  full 
employment  and  security  for  aU,  as  outlined 
In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

AVO  stands  for  responsible,  efficient,  and 
heoeet  government  and  for  the  merit  system 
in  government  employment. 

AVC  stands  for  a  government  poeseestng 
and  willing  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary 
t«  bring  sMnit  a  solution  of  our  national 
problems. 

AVO  supports  the  active  intervention  of 
govenunent,  nrlsaarUy  oS  the  Federal  Got- 
emment,  in  tbe  economy  and  the  general 
w«Ua>e  of  oar  eometry  to  stimulate  azid 
provide  employment  to  Improre  tbe  pfayatoei 
rtwtAitknm  at  our  cttlae  and  towns,  of  our 
'irr'"***g  and  our  sehooia,  to  bring  aU  tte 
gisattst  baneftta  fivta  tbe  deeelop^snt  and 
conaerraiUaB  of  our  natural  and  Ixtduatrtal 
rasouroea  and  tt>  prortde  for  tbe  general  wM- 
f  an  and  baalth  c€  our  paopia. 

AVO  aupparts  a  tax  peUey  baaed  on  abUtty 
te  pay  and  Ofipaees  regress  I  re  salee  and  ex- 
cise taxes. 

AVC  stands  for  the  recognition  of  equal 
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Tigbta  tor  labor  and  nianagement   and  for 
improTod  social   beneflU   of  employem. 

AVC  supporu  an  educational  sjrMm  and 
a  public  health  system  which  wlU  give  the 
American  people,  and  America's  youth  in 
particular,  the  Icnowledge,  skills,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  physical  and  mental  health  and 
stamina,  to  continue  their  forward  march 
ujward  America's  democratic  fulfillment. 

Government  and  liberty 
I.  "nte  Nation's  Freedom — the  BlU  of  Rights 

1.  We  affirm  the  basic  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  due  process  of  law,  the  right  to  coun- 
sel and  to  freedom  from  unlawful  search  and 
seizure.  We  oppose  all  efforts  to  suppress 
freedoms  to  b«Iiev«.  speak,  write,  assemhle, 
crltlolae,  and  dissent. 

a.  A.  We  urge  strong  and  consistent  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  regulations 
which  wUl  Insure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  the 
full  measure  of  their  prlvllegea  and  Immuni- 
ties of  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Constitution,  regardless  of  race,  color,  an- 
:es^ry,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  or  age, 
and  urge  the  national,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  enact  such  further  laws,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  as  may  be  needed  fur- 
ther to  insure  these  ends. 

B.  We  believe  In  the  principles  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

C.  We  favor  freedom  from  censorship  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  other  media  by  the  Post 
Office,  Customs  Bureau,  police  departments, 
and  other  units  of  govenunent  as  well  as  by 
private  pressure  groups. 

D.  We  oppose  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
electronic  and  other  forms  of  eavesdropping 
devices  whether  by  private  Individuals  or 
Oovemment  officials,  elected  or  appointed. 

S.  We  urge  protection  by  Federal  law  of 
all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  physi- 
cal violence  because  of  race,  color,  ancestry, 
national  origin  or  religion. 

F.  We  urge  malrlng  lynching  a  Federal 
crlms.  as  well  as  making  provisions  for  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  lynching  vic- 
tims. 

0.  We  favor  Federal  legislation  making  It 
a  crime  to  bom.b  or  to  oonsplre  to  bomb 
school,  chtireh  and  other  public  and  qiuwl- 
publlc  property. 

3.  A.  The  right  against  self-incrimination. 
No  Inference  should  be  drawn  tn  regard  to 
guUt  In  any  legal  proceeding  of  any  person 
solely  because  be  exercises  this  right. 

B.  The  right  to  travel.  The  right  of  an 
.\merloan  citizen  to  travel  abroad  should  not 
be  arbltrarUy  abridged  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
erament. 

n.  Tbe  Nation's  Oovemment 

1.  Freedom  of  Information.  The  right  of 
the  people  to  full  kaowled^e  of  government 
affairs  must  not  be  bridged,  except  where 
disclosure  would  latperU  the  laatlonal  secu- 
rity or  where  dlsolosiure  would,  without  sub- 
stantial public  benefit,  encroach  on  the  rlgbt 
of  the  Individual  to  personal  liberty  or 
freedom. 

2.  CoQ^reas:  We  urge  proper  ohangee  In 
the  rules  of  tbe  Coogrees  of  the  United 
States  which  will  make  it  poaalble  for  the 
majority  of  the  members  to  vote  cto^ure  or 
cUoaed  debaU  on  leglalatloa  etfter  a  reason- 
able period,  and  which  will  make  merit,  not 
tenure  alone,  the  standaMl  to  be  used  In  tlM 
selection  of  oommlttee  ohalnaen. 

We  urge  obancpsa  in  the  House  and  Senate 
rules  to  require  recorded  votea  on  ail  aettona; 
to  facUltstte  this  procedure,  we  urge  that 
electronic  voting  siachlnery  be  provided. 

3  Federal-8tat«  Reiatlona:  We  favor  strict 
Pederal  scanciartl -setting  and  enforcement  In 
all  federal  grants  In  aid.  'Fedeiml  standards 
should  be  mlntmums  and  should  aUoia  for 
statee  to  adopt  stricter  standards."  -jit    •. 
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4.  State  and  local  government:  We  urge 
reapportionment  within  the  Statee  oonHstent 
with  the  principle  "one  man  one  vote." 

9.  The  Federal  civil  service : 

A.  Apart  from  dischargee  baeed  on  reor- 
ganisation of  Government  activities  or  re- 
duction in  force,  Oovemment  employees 
should  be  discharged  only  for  cause  and 
throtigh  due  process  of  law.  The  employees 
should  be  presented  with  a  written  state- 
ment of  charges,  have  the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing before  an  impartial  board.  He  sbotild 
have  the  right  to  present  evidence,  be  con- 
fronted with  adverse  witnesses,  oroas-examlne 
witnesses,  and  receive  a  transcript  of  Uie 
hearing  free  of  charge.  Action  toward  hla 
separation  from  the  Otovemment  service 
abould  be  taken  only  on  the  basis  thus  made. 

B.  The  rights  granted  to  veterans  in  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  In  regard  to  dls- 
oharged  procedures  and  appeals  should  be 
extended  to  all  Government  employeee  except 
those  In  probationary  status. 

6.  OUtrlct  of  Columbia:  We  urge  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  receive,  by  leglalAtlon 
or  by  oonstltutlonal  amendment  where  the 
matter  cannot  be  haiuUed  by  legislation: 

A.  The  right  to  local  self-goveriunent 
and; 

B.  The  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress : 

C.  An  equitable  annual  Pederal  contribu- 
tion In  lieu  of  taxes. 

I  Eocmomic  security 

m.  Basic  Economic  Policy 

1.  We  continue  to  support  the  Kn^iloyment 
Act  of  1064  which  states  It  la  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  create  and  maintain  "con- 
ditions under  which  there  will  be  afforded 
usefiil  employmuent  opportunities  Including 
self -employment  for  those  able,  willing  and 
seeking  to  work  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

2.  To  Insure  the  intereet  of  the  consiuner. 
we  urge  Congress  to  establish  a  Department 
of  the  Consumer,  to  be  beaded  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  Cabinet  rank. 

IV.  Monetary  Policy  and  Tax  Policy 

1.  Monetary  policy: 

We  urge  the  establishment  of  Federal  capi- 
tal budget  for  reimbursable  public  works 
appropriations  and  to  improve  the  account- 
ing and  budgetary  operations  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

2.  Tax  policy: 

A.  We  urge  elimination  of  special  provi- 
sions In  the  internal  revenue  laws  which  are 
discriminatory  in  nature.  As  blatant  ex- 
amples, we  point  to  the  favored  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  extractive  industries,  the  restric- 
tive stock  options  for  cc«porate  executives, 
the  retirement  income  credit,  the  preferred 
tax  treatment  of  profits  on  stock  market 
transactlone,  and  the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit  provision. 

B.  We  also  call  for  an  end  to  the  abtue  of 
the  deductibility  of  business  expenses  to  fl- 
oance  luxurious  travel,  vacations,  and  enter- 
tainment for  business  management,  profes- 
sional men  and  sales  executives. 

V.  The  Urban  Crisis 

AVC  from  its  inception  has  been  vitally 
concerned  about  the  urban  crisis,  and  we 
recognize  ihe  urgency  of  effective  action  to 
overcome  the  oonditlons  which  have  caused 
It.  These  a.-e  manyfaceted.  Including  a  short- 
age of  Jobs,  of  homes,  of  services,  of  educa- 
tional Incentives,  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. They  also  Include  environmental  pollu- 
tion and  the  citizen's  increasing  inability  to 
Influence  or  even  participate  in  city  govern- 
ment by  democratic  means.  Many  of  these 
evils  are  most  concentrated  in  the  slums. 

llM  concept  embodied  In  the  Model  Cities 
pr^ifrian,  ol  strengthening  local  government 
and  the  people  it  serves  to  solve  these  prob- 
Isoss.  offers  a  sensible  appro«oli  to  solution 
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of  the  urban  crUts  Itself.  AVC  urges  expan< 
Blon  of  this  demonstration  program  to  aU 
communities  which  may  beixeflt  from  it,  with 
adequate  financing  for  both  the  development 
a€  local  plana  and  the  federal  programs  whlob 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  their  impls- 
mentation.  We  Intend  to  be  vigilant,  that  ths 
focus  remains,  under  the  new  program  guide* 
lines,  on  the  disadvantaged  in  the  cltlea 

Citizen  {participation  in  the  planning  and 
administration,  as  provided  for  in  Model 
Cities.  Community  Action  and  other  pro- 
grams. Is  the  democratic  means  of  assuring 
that  resources  intended  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged are  not  bargained  away  with  the 
consent,  or  at  least  the  understanding,  of 
the  poor  themselves.  We  urge  the  Congress 
to  retain  Its  requirements  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  extend  them  to  additional  pro- 
grama  which  the  federal  govenunent  sup- 
porta.  We  urge  also  that  provision  be  made 
and  funds  be  allocated  for  independent  plan- 
ning staff  and  facilities  for  citizens'  groups 
and  commissions. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  urban  crisis  is 
housing.  Physical  reclamation  of  the  slums 
requires  the  provision  of  housing  for  thoss 
who  now  Inhabit  the  slums,  at  rents  or  prices 
which  are  fair  and  which  they  can  afford  ta 
pay.  To  bring  this  about,  we  favor  flexible 
use  and  adequate  funding  of  the  variety  of 
programs  now  In  use,  including  rent  supple- 
ments, eased  purchase  credit,  reduced  Interest 
costs.  We  also  recognize  that  it  will  be  soma 
time  before  the  private  housing  Industry  will 
be  able  to  play  a  significant  role  In  such  low- 
return  activities,  and  we  therefore  call  for  the 
widest  variety  of  public  Investments  In  hous- 
ing, such  as  traditional  public  housing,  turn- 
key housing,  direct  interest-free  loans  and 
leased  hotislng.  And  we  need  serious  thought 
about  new  approaches. 

Beyond  the  creation  of  the  necessary  bous- 
ing, our  government  must  assure  that  access 
to  housing  Is  assured  regardless  of  the  race, 
color,  creed,  national  origin,  age  or  size  of 
family  of  the  proepectlve  user.  We  call  for 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1988, 
which  was  a  start  toward  elimination  of  the 
ghettos. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  urban  crisis  Is 
affected  by  the  rural  crisis  which  has  long 
been  apparent  but  ignored.  We  therefore  de- 
mand that  the  scantlyfunded  rural  counter- 
part program  be  revitalized  and  used  toward 
stabilizing  the  life  of  ovir  rural  citizens  In  the 
oountrystde  where  they  prefer  to  live  instead 
of  forcing  them  to  migrate  to  the  cities,  often 
to  be  engulfed  by  the  slums. 

VI.  Conservation  and  Development  of 
Natural  Resources 

We  accept  aa  a  cardinal  principle  of  con- 
servation policy  that  the  natural  resources 
of  this  land  are  given  to  us  in  trust  for  the 
pteople  of  this  and  subsequent  generations. 
The  benefits  of  these  resources  must  be  dis- 
tributed widely  and  equitably  and  a  share 
thereof  must  be  preserved  for  future  citizens. 

Through  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  and  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment, wise  use,  and  enlightened  conservation, 
this  can  be  done.  The  very  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  that  Oovemment  play  a  major 
and  controlling  role  In  assuring  that  con- 
servation. 

1.  D^Mutment  of  Natttral  Reeottrcee.  We 
propose  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Reeourees.  Such  a  new  depart- 
ment should  provide  for  regionally  decen- 
tralized opportunities  for  program  formula- 
tion and  execution,  while  clearly  placing 
federal  responsibility  for  resources  develop- 
ment within  the  framework  of  a  single 
agency.  The  regional  multi-purpose  concept 
may  require  that  specific  localities  or  projects 
be  reserved  or  developed  for  one  or  more  pre- 
ferred use. 

a.  Water  and  Air  Conservation: 
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A  yf9  n%ttxm  am  UtoBf  mxtvtxt  ot  <xm- 
BMbaoslve  xaaOU'-patBfm  rtver  bMto  dev«l- 
gl!pL,t  Bp^  ^V9^  tlM  aaoriMated  appUoaMon 
T^  prine^le  to  oat  rlTsr  baalns. 

B.  W  stmUarlT  ftvor  regloDAl  planning  by 
tM-Statss  and  aaatropoUtan  areas  as  waU  as 
i^w^ndtvelopoMit. 

0.  We  urge  tbs  Fadsial  Oovemment  to 
m..f«4ake  tb»  plf""*"g  and  oonstruotlon  of 
moltl-pnipoM  water  and  pover  pro)Mt8 
ijallar  to  the  oos  provMsd  in  tfcs  TtnnssBSS 
VaUsy.  Their  very  Mops  reqtxlres  gorsm- 
msnt  development  and  pnoliidas  tbs  abort- 
tarm.  piecemeal   operatUMis  of  prtvUs  In- 


D,  The  oooaervatlon  and  development  of 
adequate  tzsah  watsr  stvpliss  to  mset  es- 
T/taOias  needs  for  domsstte  sgilaultuzal,  ln> 
dustrlal,  wlldUfe  sad  nereatlonal  uses,  and 
tba  prots<BtU»  and  imiiiwsiiiint  of  watsr 
auallty,  espedaUy  In  niUUm  to  aooomulstsd 
pastlddas  and  oCbss  oentsmlnating  matters. 
sre  o<  liJumsilnulT  ui|«a*  concern. 

S.  Burgy  resources  cooserraUon.  We  esU 

for: 

A.  The  m^-^"*"™  fssslWe  dsvelopmsnt  of 
our  only  renswsbls  eneigy  resouros  bydro- 
elaotrlo  poirarlnolTidlng  »adwl  construction 
o(  multi-purpose  power 'dSBBS  and  other  wa- 
t«po«er,  IrrlgsMon.  flood  ooatrol  and  navl- 
gatloa  warte  using  slsaisiils  of  fesslbUlty 
sal  lepsynsBt  sulisdslSB  for  sueb  projects 
tMsed  upon  their  issiswshty  ei^eeted  serv- 
iee  service  111*. 

a  A  oontUmsktoB-aad^aoslsratlon  of  tbs 
rMaral  piogiaau  to  dwrtop  and  stimulate 
development  at  eOtettre  proceeise  for  the 
utilisation  of  our  immense  reserves  of  oU, 
natural  gas,  sb«l*  snil  ociati 

C.  Removal  of  exeeuttre  and  leglalaUve 
rsetrlctloDS  on  tbs  importation  of  crude 
petiolsum  sad  petroleum  products. 

D.  A  major  inerMS*  is  the  scope  and  speed 
of  air  pouutioja  msasurw, 

E.  RedTxetftUL  In  tbs  mtte  of  increase  of 
energy  consuit4>tlon  frdim  all  souxcee. 

F.  Development  of  mors  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical metboda  of  using  en»gy  resources 
u  regards  both  conversion  of  the  reeourees 
to  energy  and  capture  of  tbe  energy  for 
useful  work. 

0.  The  developxbent  of  atomic  energy 
(both  fission  and  fusion  tjpm)  for  power 
and  other  peaceful  pulrposea  consistent  wltb 
safety  from  excessive  radiation  and  thermal 
emissions.  In  tbls  regard,  ^  urge  Intensive 
research  and  protnpt  putiUcatlon  of  research 
findings.  ,  , 

4.  Recreation  and  WnQlXt;     : , . '  .7  ,  ^  . . 
The  expansion  In  tbe  dMoaxtitt  fdr  6|itdoor 

recreation  opportunities  requSzes.  tbat  we 
add  to  our  natlOnaX  park  system  and  in- 
crease the  recreational  dSTalopsMiits  on  our 
national  forests,  pubUc  lands,  reservoirs  and 
saasbores. 

We  enctoiss  leglsUtlon  to  ooatrot  bUIboard 
erection  In  aoerdc  areas.  Urban  planning -and 
redevelc^mant'  should  ln(du4a  raotlsloa  for 
open  spaces  snd  outdoor  rsorssapa  areas. 

5.  National. Mndfifafrve. 

We  support  thai-  ooaaspt  tbat  our  remain- 
ing public  lands  conati^ut*  a  "National  Land 
Reserve"  to  be  admlnl«t««4  t«r  tbs  benefit 
of  tlw  public  with  iftopxajvtets  safsgtiarrts 
for  future  generatUus. 

8.  Pesticide  OontroU. .    ■^,. 

We  urge  careful  oonmMatlon  and  dose 
supervision  of  past  control  programs  In  recre- 
ational, farming,,  and  urban  ai^fw.  , 
Vn.  AglllairttlBanfi!  br. 

American  agrlawltun  It  laM«wki(ly  tba 
vtoUm  of  the  ownaaa  eg-.tkaeaadhtoashlnes. 
thsmsetvss  investor*  raMacr  tfean  farmsrs. 
Hired  woricsrs  are  displaisdrawi  joba,  and 
farm  landa  are  being  oousbuiiats^ta:  fewsr 
hands  aa  fatmsrs  tbemseUss  acAdlmiMeed. 

AVO  calla  for  a  four-part' apf#ea«b  to  tb» 
resulting  problsms: 

1.  A  reduction  of  subsidies  to  IndustrlaUasd 


BXTENSK)NS  OF  REMARKS 

a^iilmltnrs.  tboas  now  bstatg  paid  in  proper- 
tloo  to  produetioa  or  for  prastloss  wbMi, 
lUca  sooM  In  otbar  ladvstrlss,  srs  a  normal 
part  of  Uia  traatssss; 

S.'  Maw  approaebaa  to  two  probtema  of  tbs 
sol>-m»rgt2ial  termar  and  tbs  farm  laborer, 
al*ti«  tbat  tbalr  pUgbt  is  dassly  rs- 
to  tbat  of  tba  uBdarwaptoysd  urban ' 

and  is  only  In  part  agrlooltural. 

8.  Streagtbaning  tba  eaonomlc  family  farm 
tbroogb  gisatir  attsntloo  to  credit,  sanrlos 
and  aarksldng  naeds; 

i.  FroTidlag  for  rural  people  tbe  wbols 

raaga  of  sdneatlonal  cultural,  raoraatlaQal. 

baaUb  and  otbar  opportunttlss  already  ae- 

nsartllH  to  dweHsra  In  metropoUtan 

vnX.  Labor 


raoognl 
latad  t 


1.  PHlodlo  updating  of  tbe  provlaloaa  ot 
tba  IMr  labor  Standards  Act  to  IXKura  tba 
ooewage  ot  maztmum  numbers  of  oatagoriss 
of  workars  and  a  reabstle  and  decent  Federal 
mtnbaaam  wags. 

8>  JDi|^a«mant  at  laws  for  tba  fuU  dlsoloiMis 
at  tba  wdmlnlstration  of  pension  and  baaltb 
and  walfars  plana,  wbstber  admlnlstarad  by 
^■twt^rmtm  Qf  managamsnt  or  jointly  by  botb. 
Fsdaral  law  abould  tciiow  existing  Federal  aa- 
curttlss  Isglslatlon  and  State  laws  snob  aa 
tbat  o<  tbe  State  of  Mew  York  for  tbe  eaamp- 
ttoaa  contained  In  tba  latter. 

IZ.  Social  Welfare 

As  veterans  concerned  wltb  the  social  wel- 
fare of  all  dtlaens  we  urge: 

1.  Federal  standards  to  Increase  unemployx 
msnt  Insurance  benefits,  more  raallstlc  ellgl- 
blllty  standards  and  lengthening  of  tbe  pe- 
riod for  which  benefits  are  paid. 

a.  Developmant  of  a  strong  and  unified 
child  welfare  program  wltb  tbe  Department 
of  Baaltb.  Bdnoation  and  Welfare. 

8.  Oavflopeoant  of  Fedaral  serrloes  and 
gmnti-fn-sinl  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  narootloa  addiction,  baaed  on  tba  premise 
tbat  drug  iy^Vtf.ir>n  u  a  dliwaaa  to  be  treated. 

Z.  KrtnoatiOB 

1.  We  raoogttm  tbat  "in  tba  quality  of  edu- 
cation Uaa  tba  fata  of  treedam  Itself."  ws 
urge  tba  provlatom  at  eduoattonal  opportu- 
nity for  avary  Amarlean  to  tba  limlU  of  bu 
capiaelty,  and  tlu  idantifloatlnn  of  tba  talent- 
ed amnaia  ua  la  order  to  cbalMnga  tbam  to 
tbelr  hlgbisst  aeblavament. 

a.  TO  ixnpeon  ^id  extend  existing  acbolar- 
Bblp  and  loaa  programa  for  ooUage  and  unl- 
ventty  studants. 

S.  TO  actaad  aoholarsblpa  and  exchange 
prograaM  for  study  by  Hwiarlcans  abroad  and 
by  aaitloBals  of  otbar  cooatrlaa  tn  tlia  tmilad 

4.  TO  ^>propnate  adequate  Federal  aid  to 
oooamualtlaa  IwpartwHt  by  fMaral  prograaae. 

5.  Ws  onMse  tba  uae  of  pubUo  funds 
wbatber  as  grsats  or  loans  to  non-publlo 
eluoentary  and  aeoondary  aobools. 

ZZ.  PubUe  Bealfib, 

We  urge: 

1.  Inorasssd  VMaral  aapeadtttarae  for  re- 
saarob  In  tbe  prarentlon  and  aaie  of  lllnaaa 

g.  gxpanslnn  of  rasrWoal  tnsuranoe  and 
group  mailinal  ears  plana,  indudlng  a  plan 
for  natlaaal  baaltb  Inaaranoe. 

3.  Expansion  of  public  health  faomtlaa 
and' aalTtoes,  hospttala  and: nursing  homes, 
wttbout  regard  to  race,  color,  ancestry,  na- 
tional origin,  religion  or  sex. 

xn.  Indian  Rlgbts 

We  oppose  revocation  of  oora^tmanta  eiv 
tered  Into  by  treaty  between  the  UjB.  Oov- 
emment or  tbe  Oovemment  of  any  .^ta|s 
and  the  various  Indian  tribes.  -j-}^. 

We  support- aU  efforts  (1)  to  safeguard 
Indian  landa  and  reeourcea^frem  esploUatlon 
and-  ai|a  npi  tatinn  In  vMatton  at  tzeaCy 
rlghds  and  (3)  to  make  'tba  indSan  trtbaa 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  from  tba 
proper  development  of  tbelr  reeouroea. 
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We  support  adaquaU  baaltb  and  educa- 
tional asTTlsss  for  tbs  Indtaa  trtbaa  oapaMa 
at  aupportmg  tbamaelvee  from  tbs  proper 
davalopaant  of  tbalr  reaoureaa.  Wa  support 
adequate  baaltb  and  eduoatlonal  aervtoos  for 
tba  Indian  reservation  as  wall  aa  training  m 
modem  Industrial  and  managoraant  akllla 
to  enbanoe  tba  opportunities  for  better  liv- 
ing M>1  the  ability  of  the  Indian  trlbea  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

wa  alao  rapport  social  eervioes  to  tboss  In- 
dians wbo  dssire  to  live  outside  tbetr  tribal 
lessrvatlona  ao  aato  assist  tbam  in  adapting 
tbamaalTea  eepaetally  to  urban  living  and  to. 
protaet    tbam    agalnat    dlaerlnUnatlon    and^ 
hflstOlty  In  tbetr  new  enrtrooment. 
Raaolutlon  on  opening  the  suburbs  to 
low-  ""<  middls-lnoome  bousing 

AVC  notes  wltb  dismay  tbe  increasing  iso- 
lation of  two  aocletlee — the  black  Inner  city 
and  tbe  white  suburbs.  Tbls  has  reeulted 
from  continued  racial  dlaerlmlnatlon  In 
suburban  Jurisdictions  and  tbe  action  of 
suob  Jurlsdlotlons  to  deny  low  and  middle 
snnrwnM  hfwml'Bg  tbrougb  r'^^'^g  restrictions. 
Tba  aOaot  of  this  action  has  been  to  increase 
polarlxatlon  between  blaek  and  white  and 
rlfib  and  poor;  to  dtny  black  and  low  Inoome 
workars  job  opportunltlee  In  th»  suburbs, 
aaotiarate  the  physical  blight  and  eoonomlo 
decline  of  our  cities  and  nagate  fedaral  pro- 
grams dsslgned  to  provide  low  and  middle 
Income  housing. 

AVC  therefore  urges  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  deny 
federal  grants  to  suburban  and  other  juris- 
dictions unless  such  jurisdictions  establish 
affirmative  action  programs  to  provide  and 
permit  low  and  middle  income  housing  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  the  residents  in 
the  metropolitan  region. 

Resolution  for  a  national  health  security 
system  for  tbe  United  States 

The  eecalatlag  expense  of  Health  Care,  the 
lack  of  suSoleBtly  trained  medtcal  persotmel : 
and  facilities,  the  unmet  medical  needs  m 
tba  treatment  and  prevention  of  dJaeaas  for 
all  aagments  of  our  society,  the  ^eelal  medi- 
cal problems  of  the  poor  and  tte  aged,  and 
tbe  Inefficiencies  and  exoeeslve  costs  of  tbe 
snt  patch-work  system  of  public  and  pri- 


vate llnaaictng  of  medical  aid  urgently  require 
the  adaption   of   a  nationally  administered 
actuarially    sound,    and    federally    fl wanned 
Haattb   Security   System   which  adequately 
benefits  sOl  members  of  our  society  in  the 
most  aflsleBt  and  least  costly  way.  The  pro- 
poaala   contained    In   the   jointly  sponsored 
National  Health  Security  Acts.  S.  8  In  tbe 
Senate  proposed  by  Senators  Kennedy,  Coop* 
or.  Sazbe,  and  ottiera.  and  HA.  aa  ln«ndneed-r 
by  Representattvee  onstbs.  Oorman.  BMd.'(^ 
and  Moeber.  among  otbara  and  in  S.  M4.  al- 
though i*^*«Tig  adequate  provlaton  for  dental ' 
and  psychiatric  care  and  preaartptlon  drugs 
and  bemg  deficient  In  dealing  wUb  tbe  deUv- 
ery  of  health  asnrlcea  evenly  throughout  the 
society,  do  preeent  a  ccmprabeoslve  reform., 
program  of  federal  health  Insurance  with  a 
broad  range  of  medical  services  designed  to  s 
cover  the  bulk  of  unnwt  medical  personnel, 
the  coet  of  which  will  be  provided  to  the 
extent  of  60%   from  Oeneral  Revenues  apd 
the  remainder  by  Health  and  Security  Taxea 
on  employers  and  employees.  It  Is  superlof  to 
the  other  B(Mt|b  propoeals  mada.tojOongreet. 
none  of  iMildi  rely  largely  on  costly  private. « 
insurance  ftOidlng,  and  only  partially  meet 
the  needs  and  fall  to  solve  many  of  the  basic  , 
problems  of  tbe  preeent  system. 

We  reoegrdse  tbe  shortcomings  of  S.  8.  Wa  ^ 
beUeve    that    it    should    be    Improved    and 
broadSned  to  remove  tbe  defieleneles  noted 
herein:  It  will  then  provide  an  exeeUent.  ma- 
jor betterment  to  our  preeent  Health  System.  ■ 
Tba  fact  tbat  tbe  ftmds  will  be  collected  and '^ 
administered    through    the    Social    Beeorlty^ 
System   implies  greater  efficiency  than  pri- 
vately funded  plans  can  offer. 
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RMolutloQ  on  welfare  reform 
AVG  urgM  acUoa  In  tbls  Msston  of  Con- 
gnm  to  cn*t«  •  new  syMem  of  lnoom«  main- 
t«nMio0  which  wUi  m«et  the  btislc  a»»<la  ot 
all  IndlrlduAla  and  latnllles  who  are  ua*hl« 
to  work,  wbow  eamlaga  are  la*dequat«  and 
for  whom  Job*  are  not  available.  Such  legU- 
latlon  abould  1m  ba«ed  on  the  following 
prlnolplee : 

1.  A  unmed  and  largely  federally  flaanoeri 
progrwa  of  aaslaMnce  to  aMure  equitable  and 
efflctont  treatoMnt  and  sdntniatratlon. 

a.  Baacflta  aheuld  be  avAllable  to  everyone 
Ln  need — thoee  In  low  paying  jobe  as  well 
aa  the  unentployvd.  thoee  without  famUiea 
as  well  aa  dependent  children  and  their 
parents. 

3.  Assistanoe  grants  should  provide  all 
.Americans  with  an  Income  adequate  to  smb- 
taln  them  In  a  state  of  health  and  minimal 
decency.  If  fiscal  consideration  precludes  such 
Immediate  grant  levels,  then  prorvlslons 
should  be  placed  In  the  legislation  for  or- 
derly steps  at  time  Intervals  to  reach  stand- 
ards  of  adequacy  for  health  and  decency  as 
determined  by  the  Burwau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics with  flezlbnity  of  grant  levels  to  meet 
realistic  variations  tn  costs  of  living. 

4.  Incentives  and  realistic  aids  should  be 
employed  to  encourage  those  eligible  for  pnb- 
Uc  assistance  to  move  into  Job  training  and 
full  employment.  No  recipient  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  job  at  less  than  the  mini- 
mum federal  wage  to  prevaUtng  area  wage, 
whichever  Is  higher.  Recipients  should  have 
the  right  to  keep  enough  earned  Income  to 
nruJce  working  more  attractive  rather  than 
relying  solely  on  public  assistance.  Further, 
public  service  Jobs  should  be  provided  where 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  private  or  other  public 
service  Jobs. 

5  A  declaration  of  need  should  be  accepted 
as  nrima  faeie  erldenee  of  eligibility.  Spot 
''heck  can  be  used  to  determine  accuracy  of 
eligibility  and  payment  such  as  those  used 
tn  t^m  Social  a*eurlty  and  Income  Tax  pro- 
grama. 

5.  T>— ring  ohUdran  should  be  recoffnlzed 
as  Important  and  meaningful  employmant. 
Mothers  of  pre-acbool  aga  children  should 
not  be  forced  to  accept  work  or  training 
against  tbetr  will . 

7.  Adaquata  oblld  care  facUltlea  are  naces- 
n»rf  If  working  mothers  are  to  taka  ad- 
vantage of  work  and  tralnlni;  protarrama.  Pro- 
visions should  ba  mada  for  national  standards 
for  child  oare  serrloes.  Child  care  should  be 
not  merely  cusrtodlal  but  should  be  deal^ed 
to  meet  the  educational,  nutrition  and  health 
needs  of  the  (^lldren.  Care  should  be  pro- 
vided for  elesBantarr  school  ehUdran  after 
■Kshool.  The  DOor  should  ba  ti«lned  and  am- 
ployad  as  elilld  care  eantar  wtatieiB.  Vo  fam- 
nv  should  ba  required  to  pa*r  a  fee  for  child 
^are  unlaas  I*  has  Income  •tUBeiant  to  meet 
Its  need  with  minimal  dacaooy. 

RasolutlOR  on  price  and  Income  policy 
m  spite  of  the  trauma  of  three  years  of 
recession  and  unemployment  rates  at  or 
above  9",  overall  and  estimated  at  8-15% 
for  veterans  and  as  high  as  3S%  for  minor- 
Ity  veterans,  th*  rate  of  inflation  and  cost- 
of-llTing  increaaee  continue  at  an  unacoapt- 
able  pace.  The  wage  and  price  controls  and 
Ttructurea  established  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration are  qeltber  working  adeqnataly  to 
(^ntrol  inflation  nor  fair  to  all  segments  of 
^he  economy.  Major  changes  are  needed  to 
remove  the  groM  inaqultlea  of  tha  praaent 
svstem.  and  a  Jtist  and  fair  means  must  ba 
establlahad  to  stabilize  prloaa.  wagaa,  and 
profits. 

AVC  onoa  again  oaUa  for  prompt  and  effec- 
tlye  atepa  nndar  UtM  Smptoymtnt  Aot  of  1M4. 
Bftaottve  new  prDgrama  for  greatly  inereaaing 
emploTBMnt  niMBt  be  found  and  imple- 
maotad. 


BXTEN8IONS  OF  REMARKS 

Resolution  and  revenue  sharing  and  Federal 
aid 
AVG  supports  the  prliiclpla  of  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  state  and  local  govem- 
ment«  because  of  the  far  superior  revenua- 
raUlng  capacity  of  the  federal  government 
through  the  progressive  rates  of  federal  In- 
come and  estate  taxes,  etc. 

However,  we  are  opposed  to  tixe  "nostrlngs" 
revenue  sharing  fkropoeal  of  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration known  as  "general"  and  "spe- 
cial" revenue  sharing.  The  "general"  revenue 
aKjiring  proposal  Contemplates  grants  to 
statas  starting  at  $S  billion  a  year  totally  un- 
restricted as  to  use,  purpose  or  level  of  local 
revenue  raising  efforts.  The  "special"  revenue 
sharing  proposal  would  give  no  "new  mohey** 
to  the  states  and  localities  but  would  merely 
combine  Into  broad  subject  area  "block 
granta,"  such  as  health,  housing,  education. 
etc.,  the  funds  now  going  to  specific  project 
and  categorical  grant  prograaos.  and  would 
end  or  endanger  many  constructive  and  crea- 
tive programs  such  as  Model  Olilee  and  the 
taoltt-state  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. It  would  also  eliminate  almost  all  of  the 
federal  conditions  (or  strings)  nsoeesary  to 
see  tttat  the  funds  are  dtstrtbuted  on  a  non- 
dlaertminatory  non-boondoggling  beals. 

We  favnr  the  continuance  of  the  present 
method  of  making  categorical  grants  for  spe- 
cific purposes  and  projects,  on  a  mat^ihiag 
and  grant-in-aid  basis.  With  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  these  funds  by  statutory  for- 
mulas, however,  we  demand  that  all  federal 
agencies  strictly  observe  the  conditions  at- 
tached by  Congress  to  the  grants. 

We  believe  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund 
should  be  ended  by  1975,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  presently  allowed  mileage  In  the 
Interstate  System,  and  that  all  taxes  now 
earmarked  for  It  to  go  to  the  Oeneral  Treas- 
ury where  they  would  help  provide  funds  for 
mass  transit,  housing,  education,  health,  etc. 

We  also  wish  to  encourage  thoee  State  and 
Local  governments  which  make  a  significant 
effort  to  raise  thetr  own  funds  through  pro- 
gressive rate  tajns  such  as  the  Income  tax 
rather  than  regraoslve  sales  and  read  property 
taxes — to  this  end  wt  favor  a  tax  credit  for  a 
slgnlAcant  portion  tsay  9Q%>  ot  local  ineome 
taxes  paid  instead  of  merely  a  tax  deduction 
for  them. 

We  are  srmpathetlc  to  the  great  needs  of 
our  American  cities — because  of  the  hlgb- 
coet.  In  many  areas  beyond  mere  welfare, 
necessitated  by  the  large  concentration  of 
our  poorest  citizens  In  urban  areas.  Theie- 
foi«,  we  will  be  intereated  to  examine  the 
recant  pi<a|ioaal  of  Bep.  Wilbur  Mllla  fox 
fedacal  tax-sharing  aid  going  directly  to  the 
cities  when  It  is  fully  developed  and  an- 
nonnoad. 

aesolntlon  on  publle  sarvtaa  employment 

AVC  has  long  stood  for  forceftil  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Employment  Act  of  1964. 
calling  for  fan  employment.  In  particular, 
we  have  from  ttate  to  time  speoiflcally  called 
the  attention  of  the  federal  govenunent  to 
the  need  for  it  Uk  aot  aa  "ecaplojrer  of  laat 
reaavt,"  That  is.  we  have  toeen  willing  to 
aU0«  free  entarpdae  to  provide  the  Jolu 
that  are  needed  for  thoee  who  want  to  wotk 
with  government  to  take  up  the  alack  when 
naoeaaarT> 

On  this  astb  AnnlTeraary  of  the  Full  Em« 
ployment  Act.  we  veterans  for  whoae  benefit 
the  Act  was  passed:  Call  attentlcm  to: 

1.  Record  levels  of  unemployment  (in- 
cluding veterans) 

3.  Itlxlng  demands  for  people  to  go  to 
work 

9.  fncreaslng  effecttre  demand  for  public 
services  and 

4.  Declining  ablfity  or  wllllngneas  of  looal 
and  state  govenunent  to  provide  aarvloaa. 

Legtilatton  to  enable  the  federal  paeem- 
ment   to   teke   aotloa   to   deal   with   ttaaag 
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related  problems  has  now  been  passed  by 
both  boTises  of  Congress  for  the  second  time. 
Last  year,  the  President  vetoed  a  Public 
Service  Employment  Act;  this  year,  two  ver- 
sions must  go  to  conference. 

We  agree  with  the  President  that  "leaf- 
raklng~  Jobs  solve  no  problems.  Ft*r  the 
reason,  we  sttpport  Public  Services  Employ- 
ment legislation,  so  that  local  gDvemments 
can  provide  Jobs  in  health,  education,  parka 
and  public  safety. 

W*  urge  that  the  conferees  adopt  the 
present  House  version  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent approve  either  version  that  the  Con- 
gress may  send  to  him. 

Resolution  on  tba  Ofllce  of  Ombudsman 

The  growing  complexity  of  state,  county 
and  local  govenunantal  agencies  is  frequent- 
ly bewildering  and  dlalUustonlng  to  citizens 
seeking  redress  of  their  grievances  with 
these  agenclee. 

Efforts  are  currently  tuiderway  tn  soma 
states  to  malce  local  and  state  government 
more  aecotintable  to  its  citizens  by  provid- 
ing for  an  "Ofllce  of  Ombudsman"  whose 
prlnae  responsibility  wuuld  be  to  receive  and 
Investigate  dtlBeos^  complaints  against 
goremmental  a^eoeles  and  recommend  cor. 
rectlve  action.  Under  the  proposal,  the 
"ombudsman"  wonld  also  be  empowered  to 
make  reconunendattons  to  the  state  leglsla* 
ture  that  coiild  eliminate  duplication,  waste, 
and  ineactenoy  in  tlaeae  agencies. 

Be  It  resolved  that  AVC  endoraes  the  con- 
cept of  the  "Oaoe  of  Ombudsman"  in  state 
and  local  govemmenta  and  wiork  to  support 
efforts  in  various  states  to  make  the  concept 
law. 

Resolution  on  national  volunteer  service 

Whereas,  the  zeftl  of  our  youth  the  buUd  a 
better  society  has  never  been  clearer  than  It 
la  now.  Yet  opportunities  to  work  construc- 
tively for  a  better  society  are  limited.  Com- 
pared to  national  u^edB.  relatively  few  Jobs 
In  the  service  fields  are  available  to  young 
men  and  women. 

Whereas,  such  seirytce  is  vitally  needed  by 
society — In  such  fields  as  education,  health, 
conservation  and  miuxlclpal  services.  Many 
of  these  needs  could  be  met  by  young  people, 
those  who  are  asking  for  relevance  In  educa- 
tion, for  a  chance  to  nveet  their  service  re- 
sponsibility outside  tt^e  armed  forces,  and 
for  first-hand  experience  with  problems 
whose  outcomes  wtll  determine  the  kind  of 
world  to  be  passed  on  to  tljelr  children. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  In  order 
to  meet  many  of  ouf  most  pressing  needs  and 
to  permit  young  men  and  women  to  become 
engaged  In  the  buUdlng  of  a  better  society, 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  endorsee 
a  program  of  national  volunteer  service, 
vrhlch  would  have  these  basic  features: 

1.  Service  opportunities  would  be  available 
to  all  yoiukg  people.  The  main  criterlMi  fw 
admission  wotzld  be  willingness  to  serve. 

3.  Bach  participant  wotild  serve  and  leam. 
learning  would  range  from  development  of 
speetflc  sklHs'  to  growth  to  seU-knowIedga. 
problem-solving,  and  wort^ng  with  people. 

9.  Service  acttntlea  would  be  directed  and 
financed  at  the  local'  level  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  available  resources,  and  would  In- 
clude projects  orgaulaed  and  directed  by 
yotmg  people.  Thus,  maxlmuzq  local  initia- 
tive would  be  eiioouraf^. 

4.  The  basic  reaabd-  for  nattonal  volun- 
teer serrloe  Is  the  nead  society  has  for  the 
aervloe  of  youth.  Siatn  areas  are  tutoring, 
health  and  mental  haaWi,  aa  well  as  conser- 
vation and  iiMttMfiafttiogB.  the  «l«*»*pg  up  of 
our  rtvaaa,  lakaa  aart  nsashnasi.  our  clttaa  and 
our  CoraBts..  aad  vwmkMU  klnda  of  coouauatty 
and  family  aKvABai  By  awrlng  In  tlMaa  fleida. 
young  panHa  wnuM  Iw  able  to  teat  tfceas- 
salvaa  tfeoesiagb  anwiae  to  aootaty  aod  weuiA 
raoaiva  vatuaUa  axparlenoa  for  their  caraaia. 
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EXTENSIOJ^S  OF  itEMAlOCS 


b  pooM;  iiuaM&ad 
oo«M  aarr»«aK- 


8.  ^anaypaapta  wfco i 
by  oooaantioaiafl  a 
tively.  BtRb  aohoB 
ing  aa  ta««ra«  and  do«n«  a  good  ')Qtov  otMta 
Me  recetvuw  apaelaUaatt  .ttalalii*  farrsa^an- 
gtble  liiiillal  paatttoos.  Zaob:  paatlatpaat 
would  ba  gM«n  tba  tratalng  and  superrtaton 
needed  for  the  aaaigwmatit. 

6  There  would  be  a  transttloo  phase. 
Growth  of  nattonal  voltmta*r  swrlfco  would 
be  conatfamad  bf  UMatUteatian.  of  uaeful 
tasks,  «*"<wig  enougk  tnttwrs  and  supem- 
Bors,  and  obtauuag  aufllcttot  f tuda.  Tlia 
transition  phase  woUld  p«nmt  etperlmenta- 
tion  with  various  tecbfiiquaa  aa$  actlTttlea 
oo  a  pilot  pfogrun  baal*. 

7  Participation  would  be  Xfj  meAaa  of 
contract,  voumtaroy  «ut«eM  into  by  au  paf- 
tles.  The  contract  would  at)elt  Q^t  the  re- 
q>oasibUlty  (tf  the  partleiofuat.  ttte  jpoaaorlttg 
agency  and  the  funding  atfttiey. 

8.  Duration  of  service  would  range  from  a 
minimum  of  one  year  to  a  raatlmUm  of  four 
;ear>.  The  irwrw*'  contract  period  would  be 
one  or  two  yeaaa,  reaawakiai 

9.  Fartlcqkatlaa  Is  natknal  veluntaee  aerv- 
loe would  be  viewed  aa  fniflUment  of  a  par- 
ion's  service  obligation.  Thus,  aatlaCaotary 
comptetlMi  of  nattonal  volvnteer  oervtaa-^-fbr 
at  least  the  same  petted  of  time  as  neadadto 
complete  one's  military  service  obligation*— 
would  place  partlelpanta  la  the  aama  draft 
category  as  vetarana  of  military  aarvtoe.  AUo 
aa  armed  forcea  noanpower  reqntiameBts  are 
likely  soon  to  be  mat  aoMy  by  votanteen  In 
view  of  large  Increaaea  1b  aarvtoe  pay^  and 
diminishing  maapoBMr  needa  tvt  Viet  Nkm 
there  may  be  no  need  ta  retata  ctrlhaa  service 
to   military    serrtce   slaed-  both    wouM    be 

ITt^nTMtrl  hy  vnliliii— a. 

Resolution  on  child  derelopraent  and  family 
aarvioes  legislation 

AVC  believes  that  every  child  should  hace 
the  opportunity  to  devetop  fully  his  physical, 
lataUectuat  and  sadal.  petantlal  as  a  human 
being. 

Bnt,  the  Amactoan  Teterans  Committee 
reaogiitwe  that  tbera  arendlUona  of  ohlldaen 
of  working  mothars  In  tlie  oountry,  and:tliat 
many  mothers  who  woald  wish  to  wctk  are 
unable  to  do  a»  iMoauae  4tf  tHa  la^  ot  ade- 
quate child-earafaelUtlaa. 

AVC  tberef4ic«  supporta  federal  aaM  state 
legislation  t«  pvovlde  qxaOlty  f amllyMinanted 
child  devetopaueat  pragrams  for  dilKlren 
whoae  mothws  are  worldag  or  who  baive  no 
mothars  or  who  beuauw  at.  poverty  are  denied 
adequate  health  care,  nutmien  or  edoaattn- 
al  opportunity.  Sueli  laglslattOB  ahoold  em- 
body the  foUowing  prtnM^iaa: 

1)  The  programs  should  be  Of  hlgn  avMttty, 
not  merely  custodial  but  de«eiopia4m4l  in 
approach. 

2)  Tba  pareata  should  Ha  direatliy  tnirtilved 
iBpoUc^  Mciatona  anettng  tlieW  eBUOreo. 

8)  ittepMgnuaaahouidlM^iiatfaktMf^mi- 
ttollBd  and«eiMne  enough  tomMt  tadlVMflal 
commuotty  needa. 

4)  ObOdran  of  a  nviaty  of  aoeMaoedMBiic 
baekgveuMda  mtriOA  b»  laoMdM  at  ft  «h«l^e 
comaaansaiata  with  ability  to  «*y.  kntf  the 
needs  of  mttanty  ^tem^  ohUdred  and  dlaad- 
vantaged  children  shOMd  be  fcataitid.' 

5)  ARMat4ntMi  bemmltMeMor  iMH  public 
funds  shouiaiw  flMM  «o  nafet  ttta  coenbWWhg 
tod  taubeMrU  tt^M  f«r  «B«iM  Mrtteea: 

AVC  supporka  S.  sAiT;  the  OototMbala^e 
Headttart,  cnnd  development  aiM  fAmUy 
Ser\4oee  Aet  df  1973.  We  -DS^  ^  eaatUBifet 
by  ObngreM  atid  further  utge  ^  ^fe^Mnt 
Nixon  to  sign  su<A  legfiaiflon  aa  tlMI'^«^ 


MaUtttttm  dfa  iMdlcaf4>>art » 
'"  AVO  reaotvaa  that  ^^j^  Jiuf  ,9 
now  impoaedon  older  eosQUeea: ' 
under  Uie  Sp^i^  j^tsf^ti^ty  9$]|$^ 
eliminated 

vide  an  Inifnedtalte  mei&sii^  OfbitBIy 
financial  relief  for  the  aged  population  that 
Is  already  smarting  severely  under  the  In- 


laaalfUm  paaaaurea  oC  iimaMnB  (< 
at  fl.S  bOUbn) .  Baeend,  allmlna«km  o(  pM- 
mmma  would  remove  aay  futuM  monaiiiary 
barriers  which  would  earve  to  deter  an  older 
person  from  obtaining  the  proteoOon  afford- 
ed l^  the  supplementary  pMgram. 

AVC  funtiar  urgae.  in  view  of  I2ie  fact  the 
people's  dreumatances  change  over  time,  re- 
move of  the  three-year  limltatloh  ot  Part  B 
enrolimebt. 

ReaUutloa  on  dtlaen  partlelpatton  la  Federal 
rulemaking  and  regulation 

AVC  iiialiiiaas  the  »«»«"'»■  i»Mi»fc<fiin«  erf  the 
Adoslntetzattve  Oonferanoa  o<  the  UB  relat- 
ing to  public  participation  la  mlamalclng 
and  regulatory  aotlvltlea  at  federal  agenoles 
whioh  are  oharged  with  pro«eetlng  the  pub- 
lie's  intareats. 

Thaaa  reooaomeodatlona  propoae  Improving 
the  work  <A  thaee  agandaa  tbroneh  iacraas- 
ing  tba  ptuUlo^  abtUty  to  bilag  Its  views  be- 
fore the  ogmBBtae  la  a  ttmaty  and  effaotlve 
manner.  Among  the  teohntquas  paepoaad  are 
Impsoved  pubUc  notice  pcooedvrea.  greater 
avallalirtltty  of  inf  ormafelan  tn  tiM  fllea  of  the 
aeandas,  reduotton  In  tUa  numbers  of  ooptee 
of  documeata  to  be  sulmutted,  and  broader 
rOeogmtlon  of  the  standing  of  ettlaens  and 
publle  laterast  groupa  to  intarvene  in  ageney 
proceedings. 

Resolution  on  e^edltlnr  court  appetfa  in 
doeet^egatloo  caaee 

OoB^aea  haa  recently  passed  the  Higher 
Brt'vret^'A"  Amendments  of  1973.  TheAe  Ih- 
cluda  papvlatona  staying  implementatlOfi  of 
court  oaaegiegatlon  orders  InvolTlhg  student 
truufer*  (not  jwai  thoee  Involving  busing) 
for  eighteen  months  OR  until  the  appelate 
prooeaa  haa  been  completed. 

The  reauU  of  these  provisions  will  be  to 
ooBtlnue  situation  which  the  District  Courts 
have  found.  t»  be  untMustltutlonal  for  years, 
while  ld>«  matters  slowly  wind  their  way 
titfough  the  afipeUate  process.  Eighteen  years 
after  Brown  v.  J^oord  o/  Siucaiion.  AVC.  as 
the  only  veterans  organization  among  the 
amid  ctcrioa  In  that  case,  flnda  thla  In- 
tolerable. 

AVO  urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
requiring  appeals  In  desegregation  caaee  to 
be  given  expedited  hearings  and  decisions 
that  the  legal  soundness  of  District  Court  de- 
cisions may  be  quickly  tested,  and  the  deci- 
sions. If  valid  may  be  qulokly  Implemented. 
Reeolutlon  on  no-fault  Insurance 

AVO,  having  f<Mow«a  the  recent  dlscuaslon 
of  autOtasbUe  inautanee,  ln<dudlng  that  in 
tbb  nmted  Statea  Senate  and  in  vaitous 
statea,  now  urges  enactment  oC  a  natloaal 
program  of  the  "no-fault"  type. 

we  lielleve  the  evidence  on  the  faUisea  of 
«hO  preaettt  system  speaks  clearly  for  reCarm ; 
UUmMnee  coavanlaa  are  receiving  large 
prettftbduvtrnt  tjaytflg  smaU  benefite.  la)ured 
petaoaa  kte  f«t«IMI-Ha  wait  long  parwda  for 
the  settlements  needed  to  pay  for  their  care; 
a  tldad  M«l  nxtre  of  paymenta  going  to 
lawyers  rather  than  to  Injured  parties;  dls- 
'Tlrot^ft^to"  In  tha.  sale  of  Insurance;  and 
so-^an.  T,^T»t».f»|  experleitce  and  considerable 
naaarch  augfaat  that  no-fault  insurance  can 
reduce  or  eltfninate  theae  abuses. 

Reeolutlon  on  mlntiawia  wage 

W-auppoat  thaaaate  vaatlon  ot  tba  pend- 
ing nr'^'*'"—  wage  MS  that  would  eatabUsh 
a  gB.90  p^  boor  floor,  extend  oovermge  te  a 
mxnker  of  farm  workers,  and  regulate  ehlld 
talxtt  in  farm  wc^k. 

•Wwiutlon  on  national  standanW  for  votlhg 
American  citizens  are  being  deprived 
right  to -vote  b*(A^tifl*  of  archaic, 
dOmpUX  'i£A  IncohsUtent  sute  voting 
tlbh  and  reglstratfOD  ittws.  u  well 
as  outtibertotae  and  in  some  eaies,  undemo- 

the^to. 

We  favor  federal  legislation,  to  the  extent 
feasible  and  constitutionally  allowable,  which 


Stii^ili^tive  procedxlrcs  with  reepect 


steti 

will  eatabliah  cooalatent  and  fair  voting  qual- 
ifleattom  atandarda  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures, and  alao  uniform  state  eodea  to  the 
same  end. 

Raaointion  on  addlottve  drugax^ 
AU  appnprlate  «t«pe  should  be  taken  by 
the  faaeial  government  to  solve  the  great 
pxoblema  catieed  by  tha  use  at  addictive 
druga.  tnoluding  cooperation  with  other 
oountrtaato  reduce  or  prevent  the  prodtiction 
BLUd  exportatkMi  of  such  drugs,  improved 
education  as  to  tha  dangers  involved  In  thetr 
use,  better  police  enforcement  procedures  to 
pitrvent  sale,  further  research  Into  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  addiction,  etc. 

IKTKSNATTONAL     ArVaJXS 

We  the  memisers  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  believe  that  in  international  af- 
fairs the  objective  of  the  United  Statea  Is 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  AU  else  aalde,  the 
world  must  avoid  the  holocaust  at  nuclear 
war.  Within  that  framework  our  foreign 
policy,  like  our  domestic  policy,  must  be 
oriented  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dlviduai,  be  he  blaek.  white,  brown,  or  yel- 
low, ao  that  he  may  est  and  sleep  In  safety, 
live  his  life  under  government  of  his  choice 
and  realise  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
measure  of  his  aspirations. 
I.  TH*  VnlteA  VoMons  aixA  teorld  government 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  be  man's 
beet  hope  for  peace.  American  support  to  the 
United  Nations  must  be  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  progressively 
strengthened  In  a  process  which  sees  the 
selective  yielding  of  the  prerogatives  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  In  a  manner  that  will  en- 
hance the  fundamental  freedoms  and  the 
well-being  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Recognition  of  the  rule  of  law  principle  In 
International  relations  is  an  essential  of  ac- 
tion In  reinforcing  the  United  Nations  role 
In  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
Appropriate  means  must  be  found  to  widen 
the  area  of  Internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards and  American  compliance  therewith. 
Prompt  repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation  by 
the  United  States  Senate  would  be  a  step  in 
this  direction. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  progress  In  the  ratification  of  exist- 
ing international  human  rights  conventions 
by  the  United  States  Where  necessary,  en- 
abtlag  national  legislatton  should  be  enacted 
to  bring  our  laws  into  conforralty  with  these 
conventions.  United  States  action  In  this  re- 
spect baa  been  grossly  inadequate  and  has 
hindered  a  greater  aaaertton  of  Araertoan 
leadership  which  is  required. 

We  reiptrd  the  integrity  and  Independence 
at  the  Secretary  General^  ofliee  as  expresaed 
In  the  Charter  cruolal  to  tha  exlatenee  and 
growth  of  the  UnMad  Natlona.  We  shall  op- 
pose any  attempt  which  seeks  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  tbls  oflloe. 

We  favor  encouragement  and  aid  to  the 
formation  of  supranational  authoritiee  of  a 
regional  natise  consiatent  with  the  V>3i. 
Charter  and  of  treaty  anaagements  which 
limit  the  Bovardgnty  of  the  participating  na- 
tions in  orfler  to  secure  mutual  adrantagee, 
auch  aa  the  Eluropean  Obnunon  Market,  Eu- 
ratom  and  others.  The  United  States  should 
further  eaooarage  and  support  European 
ixdUatlvaa  tluough  tha  »iiiai>aaii  Baonomic 
OonununttTy,  Ecratoa,  tha  OonaoU  of  Europe. 
or  otherwise  to  create,  consolidate  and 
strengthan  Institutions  which  may  lead  to  a 
potttlcally  stable  and  prosperous  European 
entity. 

We  fully  tVffpKsrt  the  e«)argemeBt  Of  the 
peaee-keeplng  function  at  the  United  Wa- 
ttons.  I^e  use  of  p«ace-keeplng  forces  by 
the  United  Nfatlons  should  be  supported  fi- 
nsjtelally  on  an  obligatory  %as!8  by  all  mam- 
bere  of  the  United  Natlohs  Ttw  allocation  of 
military  forces  on  a  standby  basis  should  be 
encouraged    and   established    systematically 
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through  the  creation  of  a  permAnent  mech»- 
nlan  in  ttam  United  States. 

We  fkTor  the  ultimate  ectablUhment  of 
demoeratle  world  government. 

//.   World  veteraru  federation 

We  point  with  pride,  and  pledgv  our  con- 
tinued snpport  to  the  World  Vetarana  Fed- 
oration,  a  world-wide  organization  ct  former 
flgbtlng  men  whose  actlvitlaa  an  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  kind  of  prtrate  Interna- 
tional oo-operatlon  on  which  larttng  world 
p>eace  and  Justice  can  be  buUt. 

///.  Nuelear  tettinf  and  diMtrmament 

Ck»nplete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  actabUshment  of  International 
controls  on  this  most  dangerous  weapons 
technology  should  be  the  goal  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Our  world  finds  Itself  in  the 
unique  and  unenviable  position  where  one 
genaratlon  can  make  life  on  earth  unllvable 
for  another  gniaratton. 

The  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  a 
non-prolUeratlon  Agreement  Is  a  significant 
advaiuse  despite  the  reservations  of  some 
member  states.  The  United  States  as  the 
foremost  nuclear  power,  must  move  forward 
In  this  regard  by  ratifying  the  Agreement  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  new  initiatives  by  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  to  begin  negotiations  toward 
the  limitation  of  offensive  and  defensive  nu- 
clear ballistic  missile  systems  Is  an  important 
next  step.  United  Nations  skctlon  to  convoke 
meetings  of  the  five  nuclear  powers — Britain. 
Prance,  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  the 
United  States  U  further  movement  toward 
the  desirable  goal  of  creating  controls  of 
these  awesome  weapons.  Only  by  showing 
their  good  faith  can  the  nuclear  powers  In- 
duce other  states  to  forego  development  In 
this  most  dangerous  area,  lower  International 
tension,  and  avoid  the  allocation  of  needed 
resoiirces  to  essentially  destructive  and 
wasteful  ends. 

Complete  and  total  disarmament  Is  the  ul- 
timate summum  bonum,  but  this  is  an  ob- 
jective remote  in  time  and  Immediate 
achievement  Is  not  feasible.  Efforts  toward 
that  goal,  nonetheless  should  be  made  by 
the  United  States  and  should  be  encouraged 
In  other  nations.  Mankind  can  never  reach 
Its  true  destiny  If  it  must  continue  to  allo- 
cate so  high  a  percentage  of  Its  recourses  to 
forge  the  weapons  of  war. 

IV.  The  umtMd  State*  and  ita  sZtiss 

Inevitably  differences  wUl  artss  between 
the  United  states  and  Its  AUles.  but  there  are 
dlfferenoea  wbloh  can  be  resolved  around  the 
conference  table.  In  Its  negotiations  the 
United  States  should  seak  no  more  than  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  willing  partner. 

The  North  Atlaatto  Treaty  Organisation 
was  formed  In  a  world  ooxisidcotibly  different 
from  the  world  of  today.  It  Is  time  for  the 
NATO  Nations  to  isaassss  the  objectives  and 
reformulate  the  NATO  role.  Its  continued 
organization  and  operation  should  reflect  Its 
changing  purpoae. 

In  Latin  Asnarles.  the  United  States  has 
uneasy  allies,  but  allies  nonetheless.  We  must 
bend  every  effort  to  erase  the  Image  of  the 
Unltsd  Statss  as  a  prosperous,  patronising, 
and  patsmallatlo  benefactor.  It  should  be 
the  objective  cf  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  to  create  Inateart  an  image  of  a  United 
States  that  wants  to  bs  a  good  partner,  as 
well  as  a  good  natghbor.  in  helping  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  Amorlaa  work  out  tlMlr  own 
destinies. 

The  United  States  should,  at  everr  turn, 
enooura^e  the  United  Nations  or  the  Orfanl- 
eatlon  of  American  States  to  be  the  fomm 
in  whloh  to  rasolv*  dlfferenoas  and  rtlsacrnn 
ments  among  or  with  our  Latin  Amarloan 
neighbors.  We  must  show  by  word  and  deed 
that  we  have  no  dealra  to  impoas  our  own 
form  of  govsmmant  or  way  of  Ufe  upon  any 
country  of  Latin  AnserlcsL  At  the  same  time 
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we  must  make  It  clear  that  we  will  honor  a 
oail  for  help  by  any  Latin  American  country 
wboas  ezlatenoe  and  destiny  Is  being  threat- 
ened by  external  foreign  directed  activity. 

V.   me  United  State$  and  the  world 

Ttie  twentieth  century  Is  the  era  of  the 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  of  Ada.  The  United  States  must  stand 
ready  to  help  these  nations  and  peoples.  If 
they  seek  our  help,  to  establish  their  way  of 
Ufe  and  direct  their  own  destinies. 

The  forum  of  the  United  Nations  nnut  be 
held  open  to  them  In  their  efforts  to  develop 
responsible  independence,  and  the  servlcee 
of  the  spedalleed  agencies  should  bs  placed 
at  their  behest. 

Our  era  Is  characterized  by  an  ever-wlden- 
tng  gap  between  the  social  and  economic 
bases  of  the  developed  countries  and  those 
of  the  developing  countries.  This  decline  In 
the  relative  position  at  the  developing  coun- 
tries, accompanied  as  It  la  by  a  population 
explosion,  can  lead  to  dangerous  world  ten- 
sions whl'^  oould  threaten  world  peace  be- 
cause of  increased  violence  and  disorder.  New 
means  must  be  found  to  cloee  this  gap 
through  mobilisation  of  efforts  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  Including  increased  economic  as- 
sistance from  developed  countries  and  great- 
er self-help  from  must  be  prepared  to  make 
greater  contributions  to  the  United  Nations' 
effort*  In  this  field,  through  other  multi- 
lateral arrangements,  and  through  bilateral 
aid.  The  goal  of  allotlng  1%  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  to  this  end  as  set  by  the 
United  Nations  Is  not  unreasonable  and  well 
within  the  means  at  the  United  States. 

United  States  foreign  aid  to  developing 
countries  shoxild  be  utlTlaed  at  points  of 
greatest  potential.  In  providing  bilateral  aid 
the  United  States  should  give  priority  to 
those  ootmtrles  which  can  make  the  most 
rational  and  productive  use  of  such  aid.  In 
measuring  the  efficacy  of  United  States  akl. 
due  weight  should  be  given  not  only  to  eco- 
nomic considerations  but  also  to  the  natkm- 
bulldlng  process  Including  the  strengthening 
of  democratic  institutions  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  efforts  on  a  regional  basis.  TTie  United 
States  should  use  Its  financial  and  econocnlc 
resoiirces  to  help  the  people  of  weak  and  de- 
veloping nations  achieve  self-government, 
and  should,  If  requested,  provide  economic 
help  to  prevent  them  from  engulfment  or  en- 
cro«M^hment  by  foreign  powers  seeking  to  Im- 
pose their  own  Ideologies,  disciplines  or  gov- 
ernments. 

Only  when  asked  and  only  when  It  Is  clear 
that  armed  force  Is  necessary  to  thwart  a 
t^uover  by  powers  Inimical  to  the  welf an  of 
a  weak  imd  developing  nation  should  the 
United  Statee  ftunlsh  military  assistance.  In 
these  circumstances  the  United  States  should 
stand  ready  to  give  military  aid  to  suote  a 
conntry  to  oppose  impoaltlmi  of  an  external 
power,  and  should  make  It  otear  that  Its 
military  effort  is  directed  toward  that  objec- 
tive alone. 

Vi.  Sovl^  Union  and  Chinate  Peoples 
lUputUe 

AVC  welcomes  the  new  inltlatlvea  taken  to 
Improve  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  and  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist RepubUcs. 

Tb»  years  have  shown  that  coexistence 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  is  not  only 
possible,  but  is  also  a  neceealty  If  the  world 
Is  to  remain  at  peace.  This  should  be'  our 
modvu  Vivendi  for  the  foreseeable  fut\if«. 
Kvery  step  should  be  taken  to  enhance.  Im- 
prove and  expand  the  spheres  of  coexistence, 
whether  by  more  frequent  cultural  ex- 
changes, increaaed  reciprocal  tourist  travel, 
extended  trade  etc.  If  we  follow  this  policy 
and  practice  we  may  find  the  areas  of  acrsc- 
msnt   becoming   wider   and   the  dlfferenoea 
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naiTOwer.  The  desired  result,  where  peoids 
meat  peoyAe,  Is  that  tHe  goyanuaanta  (rf  the 
uaSR-aoid  tfea  om  may  no  lonssr  be  able  to 
lntnlat»  tbMtt  peoples  from  tha  nays  of  th« 
fvse  wortti  aod  dlusgard  the  yearnings  ot 
tlMlr  otttxeo»~*whl<li  we  believe  to  be  tks 
same  sa  oura— for  a  world  at  pease  and  for 
good  will  to  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 
VII.  WoHd  trade 
The  path  to  world  peace  through  world 
trade  is  long,  tortUous,  and  not  always  clearly 
marked.  The  United  States  should  take  tb« 
lead  In,  where  po«SR>l«.  and  encoturage,  where 
not,  the  movamant  toward  freer  trade  among 
nations.  C6untnes  mtist  export  as  well  as  im- 
port and  stabilizing  adjustments  will  have  to 
be  madA-  Where  hardships  are  visited  u^ 
domestic  industrlas,  some  form  of  temporary 
reUef  should  be  provided.  AVC  endorses  th« 
Trade  EQmoviIoq  Act  of  1962  and  urges  lu 
continued  implementation  by  negotiations 
and  agreements. 

VII.  The  exampU  of  America 

Events  begtpnlng  with  Wbrtd  War  I  and 
continuing  In  the  post  World  War  n  world 
we  lire  In  have  thrust  upon  the  United  States 
a  poeltlon  of  power  and  responslbUlty  it  can 
nettter  avoid  nor  minlmlae.  That  poettton 
inevttably  generates  aavy,  Jealousy,  and 
hostility  by  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  difficult,  but  essential  task  at 
the  United  States  to  wear  its  mantle  of  world 
laadsrahlp  gracefully,  to  txss  its  po>wer  cau- 
tiously, and  to  exercise  Its  responsibility 
wisely,  striving  to  make  the  right  decisions 
In  onler  to  pvsssrve  workl  peace  and  to  en- 
able the  paoplsa  of  the  world  to  work  oat 
their  rtstlntes  In  an  atmoephere  that  ac- 
cords the  indtviduai  his  bsalc  human  rights 
and  permits  him  to  acfalevB  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  self-expression. 

Resolution  on  aoothsest  Asia 

Ths  toll  o<  H^^TTM»l  and  material  destruc- 
tion wrotight  by  the  oontlnulnc  conflict  in 
Vietnam  Is  rsfnigiMXit  to  aQ  people  who  aie 
determined  to  pursue  humanitarian  objac- 
tlvee  and  to  stop;  the  proBeas  of  killing  and 
destroying  of  property  as  avenues  for  settling 
disputes.  The  peofkle  of  Vietnam  have  saf- 
fersd  severely  for  too  long  a  time  frotn  con- 
troversies that  had  their  genesis  In  colonlsl- 
ism  and  in  ideologleal  conflicts  which  most 
of  this  tortued  people  woold  surely  prefar 
to  stdve  through  peaceful  means. 

Tte  people  of  the  United  States  have  also 
suffered  severely  because  of  the  war.  Urgently 
needed  domestic  programs  have  either  been 
reduced  or  postponed.  In  addition,  our  coon- 
try  has  beooma  divided  and  many  oi  our 
people  have  lost  faith  in  the  viability  of  our 
danaocratte  prooeaaes. 

AVO  therefore  welcomed  the  Inlt.latinn  of 
the  peaoe  talks  In  Paris  as  a  means  of  re- 
aolvliig  tihe  bloody  conflict  in  Vietnam.  The 
new  tnlttattvsa  \UMlertaken  by  tte  UJ9.  Oov- 
emsaant  tO'taopco've  relations  with  the  U88B 
and  the  CHPB  hold  out  the  hope  ot  new 
arrangements  to  bring  peaeaand  stabtUty  to 
Bouthsaat  Ala  aod  restore  a  haalthlar  social, 
peiUtloak,«iwl  nrnnnsnir  nilwnati  a*  hocae. 

In  persuance  of  an  honorable  and  Just 
peaces  AVO  urgea  that  the  foUwrlng  ob}eo- 
tlvee  alKNild  be  sought. 

1.  Tb*  deeaoalatlon  of  the  Indodiina  war 
through  great  poiwer  agreement. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  aU  United  Statea  mU- 
Itary  personnel  from  Indochina. 

3.  The  application  of  all  international  con- 
vantloiuk  relating  to  the  treatment  of  POWs 
aadt  MIA 'a  and  the  negotiation  of  the  im* 
mediate  return  of  POWs. 

4.  The  total  oeaaatlon  of  hoatUltlaa 
throughout  Indochina  by  means  of  a  stand- 
still ceasa-flre  to  permit  peaceful  negotiation 
of  d^DUted  poUt&ial  issuea. 

5.  "I^  sppiUc^ttoh  of  the  principle  of  Self- 
DttarxnlnatloQ  thrMigZi  loternatlonally  mon- 
itored and  BCpervlaad  ftee  elacttoos. 
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6.  The  Internationally  guaranteed  protec- 
tion of  minorities  and  dlsaldent  political  fac- 
tions. 

7.  The  neutralization  of  all  Indochina. 

8.  TTie  establishment  and  support  of  a 
massive  relief  program  for  victims  of  the  war 
and  to  restore  the  ravaged  lands. 

9.  The  further  implementation  of  the 
comprehensive  land  reform  program  to  give 
the  Vietnam  peasant  a  stake  In  the  future  of 
his  country. 

10.  The  adoption  of  a  regional  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  area.  Including  the  Mekong 
River. 

11.  The  long  range  programs  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  Viet- 
nam to  proceed  under  the  auspice  of  the 
United  Nations  to  which  the  United  States 
should  pledge  economic  aid  and  other  sup- 
port. 

Resolution  on  the  Arab-Israeli  Conflict 
Tensions  In  the  Middle  East  are  the  product 
of  great  power  conflict  and  the  unresolved 
Issues  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 
To  rid  the  world  of  the  fear  of  a  breakdown 
of  the  uneasy  truce  that  prevails  in  the 
area  and  of  new  hostilities,  AVC  believes 
that  four  stepe  are  necessary  to  ensure  a 
peaceful  solution  that  will  be  stable  and 
lasting. 

1.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion must  accompany  the  new  detente  in 
their  relations  with  concrete  steps  to  de- 
eecalste  the  military  situation  In  the  Middle 
East. 

2.  Direct  negotiations  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  must  take  place. 

3.  Efforts  to  mediate  by  other  states  or 
the  United  Nations  can  only  be  useful  to  the 
extent  that  they  operate  on  the  basis  that 
the  principal  belligerents  formally  recognize 
each  others  existence  and  agree  to  deal  with 
each  other. 

4.  The  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
Palestine  Araba  and   territorial  recognition 
thereof  Is  a  key  element  In  the  process  of 
reaching  a  peaceful  reeolution. 
Resolution  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 

Agreements 

AVC  welcomes  the  agreement  that  has 
resulted  from  recent  negotiations  at  the 
highest  level  between  the  U3.  and  the 
USSR  on  limitations  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons.  AVC  wishes  to 
emphasize  Its  belief  in  the  slgnlflcanee  of 
these  agreements  and  hopes  for  prompt 
ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Pallure  to  ratify  these  agreements  and  to 
Implement  them  can  only  heighten  the 
balance  of  terror  and  Increase  the  poaalbUity 
of  nuclear  war.  Failure  to  ratify  these  agree- 
ments would  result  In  Increased  arms  ex- 
penditure not  only  In  our  country  but 
throughout  the  world  at  a  time  when  re- 
sources are  needed  to  combat  poverty,  hun- 
ger and  pollution. 

Resolution  on  Human  Rights 

The  world  celebrated  Human  Rights  Tear 
In  1968.  But  the  "celebration  "  was  less  of  an 
achievement  than  the  urgency  to  commit 
ourselves  even  more  strongly  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  violations  of  the  rights  of  men 
throughout  the  globe. 

Despite  the  designation  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  of  1971  as  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and 
Racial  Discrimination,  we  point  with  special 
shame  to  the  unending  oppressKm  of  the 
bisck  majorities  of  South  Africa  and  Rhode- 
sia by  their  \rtiite  minorities;  to  the  repre- 
hensive  antlsemttism  of  the  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  both  llmiU  the  free- 
dom of  its  Jewish  cltlwns  within  that  coun- 
try and  prevents  them  frota  emigrating;  to 
the  continuing  repression  of  Jewish  and 
other  minorities  In  Arab  countries;  to  the 
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denial  by  the  Czechoslovak  government  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  in  their  Constitution 
to  its  citizens;  to  the  growing  oppression 
withm  a  large  ntmiber  of  countries  that  have 
but  recently  achieved  statehood;  and  to  the 
abandonment  of  free  political  debate  in  a 
growmg  nunaber  of  countries. 

Just  as  our  government  must  conttnus  to 
promote  greater  human  freedom  within  onr 
own  country,  so  do  we  call  on  It  to  take 
dynamic  leadership  and  specific  action  tn  en- 
couraging and  working  for  an  end  to  the  de- 
privation of  human  rights,  racism  and  racial 
discrimination  wherever  they  occur. 

Resolution  on  Oenoclde  Convention 

It  Is  Inexplicable  that  for  over  20  years  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  ratify  the  Inter- 
national Convention  against  genocide,  origi- 
nally promulgated  by  the  United  Nations 
Oonimlssion  on  Runian  Rights  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Eleanor  Rooaevalt,  and 
which  has  been  ratified  by  virtually  all  other 
nations  in  the  world.  Today,  at  least,  this 
agreement,  which  has  been  supported  by  all 
administrations  smce  its  promulgation, 
should  be  ratified  by  the  VS.  Senate  without 
further  delay. 

Resolution  on  Human  Existence 
In  view  of  the  increasing  threat  to  Man's 
continued  existence  on  this  planet,  by  reason 
of  growing  world-wide  p<^utlon  and  the 
population  explosion.  AVO  calls  for  Intensive 
International  action  through  the  United  Na- 
tions for  greater  co-operation  ""'^"g  natlMts 
for  environmental  pieaarvatlon  and  popula- 
tion control. 

In  order  to  develop  the  ecological  well  be- 
ing of  all  the  peoples  of  the  planet  earth, 
we  support  the  following  principles,  now  im- 
der  negotiation: 

1.  Effective  and  equitable  treaties  and  in- 
ternational Institutions  to  prevent  pollution, 
to  protect  and  conserve  marine  life,  and  to 
regulate  fisheries  for  T»fr<tir«nt«  sustained 
yield. 

2.  Protection  of  the  interests  of  develop- 
ing nations  for  whose  economies  or  nutrition 
fishing  Is  vital,  or  for  whom  Important  min- 
eral Income  might  be  produced  by  ocean  ex- 
ploitation. 

3.  Consideration  of  plans  to  allow  the  in- 
ternational seabed  reeources  authority  to  de- 
velop its  own  limited  capacity  to  explore  and 
exploit  the  seabed  and  the  ooean  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  Ot.  ABERNETHY.  WILLIAM 
COLMER.  WATKINS  ABBITT.  AND 
W.  R.  HULL 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or  KKirmcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdatf.  October  18.  1972 


Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  a  pleuure  to  Jobi  in  the  tribute  that 
our  colleagues  are  paying  to  retiring 
Members  of  this  Congress.  I  speak  of 
those  two  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  O.  Abernitht  and  the  Honor- 
able WiLLiAU  CoLiczs.  and  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  WAncnra  ABBrrr. 
and  of  that  very  flne  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
W.  R.  HuiL. 

Tox  Abcbmctbt's  {xmgreesional  career 
goes  back  a  long  way — all  the  way  to  1942, 
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and  I  -extend  to  him  best  wlsbe&  for  a  full 
and  happy  retirement  aftei:  ail  these 
long  and  devoted  years  spent  workixig  for 
th»  best  interests  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  We  shall  all  miss 
him. 

BiLi.  Couaii  came  to  Washington  in 
1932,  and  now  after  these  years  of  hard 
work  and  dedicated  effort — much  of  it 
spent  on  the  Important  and  prestigious 
House  Rules  Commlttee^he  will  leave  us 
for  a  well-earned,  and  we  trust,  bright 
and  happy  retirement.  We  have  all  bene- 
fited from  the  able  judgment  and  wise 
counsel  of  Bill  Colhkr,  and  we  wlU  cer- 
tainly miss  his  presence  in  these  halls  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  his  ex- 
perience has  been  a  guideline  for  many 
who  have  sought  directions  amid  the 
clash  of  ideas  we  call  the  legislative 
process. 

Watkiks  Abbitt,  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressicKial  District  of  Virginia,  won  the 
special  election  of  194B,  and.  as  one  of 
the  most  Infiueotial  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  its  Tobacco  8ubconunltt«e.  he 
has  nerer  failed  to  be  a  powerful  and 
effective  spokesman  for  the  people  of  his 
district.  He  has  also  consistently  shown 
his  interest  in,  and  concern  for,  the 
broader  aifairs  of  both  State  and  Nation. 
I  wish  him  wril  In  the  coming  years. 

Bill  Hull  has  represented  the  people 
of  his  Sixth  Congreesional  District  of 
Missoul  for  some  18  years  now.  and  as 
a  member  of  the  very  Important  and 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee he  has  been  a  factor  in  making  it  the 
effective  Instrument  it  is  today. 

I  extend  to  Bnx  Hull,  as  to  all  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  and  colleagues 
of  mine  who  are  leaving  the  Congress  at 
this  time,  my  beet  wishes  in  the  yean 
ahead.  Thrtr's  has  been  service  of  which 
all  can  be  proud,  and  they  have  left  their 
mark  upon  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 


HON.  WATNE  N.  ASPINALIi 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF   OOLOaADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reputation  of  Watwi  Aspuhlll  had 
reached  me  long  before  I  canae  to  Con- 
gress. "Hard  woiidng,  independent,  fair- 
minded,  thorough,"  are  terms  I  learned 
were  always  associated  with  Watitz. 
However,  these  glowing  terms  meant  lit- 
tle to  me  until  I  came  to  the  Congress 
and  met  and  worked  with  the  man. 
Watwx  Aspinall.  himself. 

In  Congress  I  discovered  that  these 
complimentary  terms  used  to  describe 
Waync  wwe  not  only  true,  but  also 
meant  that  bills  coming  frtxn  his  ccbq- 
mlttee  enjoyed  support  from  most  of  his 
collefl«ue8.  You  could  trust  Waywx  and 
his  committee  to  do  a  thorough,  woric- 
manllke  job  on  tough  issues.  Yon  had 
confidence  that  his  committee  work, 
faced  and  answered  the  most  dlflteult 
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and  controversljd  questloiu  reiatlng  to 
bills  he  recommended  to  the  Hotue. 

I  tdso  learned  that,  as  busy  as  WATifi 
was.  he  always  found  time  to  help  others 
on  matters  ranging  from  personal  affairs 
to  congressional  leadership 

Watwi  was  a  good  balance  wheel  and 
adviser  to  me,  even  though  we  sometimes 
disagreed.  In  the  legislative  field  of  draft- 
ing bills,  revising  them  in  committee,  and 
presenting  them  to  the  House,  he  was  a 
Congressman's  Congressman.  He  never 
ran  away  from  or  closed  his  eyes  to  diffi- 
cult problems  or  difficult  people.  To  him, 
they  were  always  to  be  met  squarely  so 
that  an  answer  could  be  found.  His  sklU, 
thoroughness,  and  fairness  usually  pro- 
vided the  answer,  and  his  bills  usually 
passed  by  large  majorities. 

The  House  has  been  a  better  House, 
because  of  him. 


JXTDQE  A8TOR  HOOO 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KBIfTUCKT 

m  THB  SKNATX  OF  THE  UNVl'SD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Kentucky  lost  a  fine  citizen  and  an 
abia  piiJaUc  official  in  the  6»th  of  Judge 
Aator  Hogg  in  August  of  Xhia  year.  He 
served  in  many  capacities  in  his  native 
county  of  Letcher,  then  in  Harlan 
County  as  circuit  judge  and  later  as 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  highest  court  of  our  State.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  lawyer  and  judge, 
but  enjoyed  the  respect  and  affectloD  of 
all  political  parties  and  all  groups  of 
people.  I  am  happy  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tiini^  to  know  him,  his  flne  wife  and  his 
family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Cqwobmsiohal  Rxcord  Ein 
article  from  the  Sunday  State  Journal 
of  Frankfort.  Ky.  on  August  8.  1972.  and 
a  eulogy  by  the  Honorable  H.  Paul 
Haynes  of  McLean.  Va.  entitled  "Eulogy 
to  a  drtat  item :  Jttdce  Astor  Hoag." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Jtnax  AsTos  Hooe 

Judge  Astor  Ho^,  70,  of  200  P»«l  Sawyler 
OrlT*.  (Had  at  hl«  r«sldttnc«  »t  4:46  p.m.  SM- 
uMay   foUowloc  a  long   UiD«M. 

Bora  la  Boxana.  Ky.,  on  Nov.  18,  IMl.  be 
was  tile  aoa  ot  Ui«  lat*  a«org«  aad  Uahala 
Oombc  Ho^g  and  a  member  of  U)»  Immanu«l 
Baptlct  Church.  He  was  a  1934  graduate  of 
the  Kentucky  law  school. 

Juimittaa  to  the  Kentucky  Bar  A«eoclatlon 
in  1924.  he  practiced  law  In  Whlte«b\irg  frtxn 
1924  unUl  19S5.  While  In  Whlteeburg,  he 
aerved  a*  mayor  from  1927-1928  and  as 
County  Attorney  of  Latcher  County  from 
1930  to  1934. 

He  then  nx)ved  to  Waahlngton,  D.C.,  ^i^tere 
he  serred  a*  trial  attorxiey  for  the  Pederal 
Trade  ConunlSBlon  from  1936  to  1937  and 
as  apeclal  aaslstant  to  the  0.3.  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  from  1937  to  1939.  He  then  ratumed  to 
Harlan  where  he  practiced  law  from  1941 
to  1961.  During  this  time  he  also  sM-red  as 
the  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Ken- 
tucky's 2eth  Judicial  District  from  1942  to 
1946. 

He  served  as  Circuit  Judge  of  Harlan 
County  from  1961  until  1966.  when  he  be- 
oMn«  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky.  He  served  on  the  Court  of  Appeals 
until  1958,  at  which  ttme  he  took  the  por- 
tion of  Ohlef  Counsel  of  the  state  Highway 
Departmerrt.  In  1989,  he  became  Administra- 
tive Director  of  ttie  Courts,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  retirement  In  1971. 

His  greatest  aocompllslhnient  was  In  bring- 
ing ortler  to  a  complex  situation  In  Harlan 
County.  As  Clrrult  Judge  there,  he  under- 
stood the  n>ountaln  people  and  their  way  of 
Mfe.  Among  other  new  ideas  he  was  the  first 
to  Insist  that  summoned  Jurors  report  to 
court.  Prom  this  he  established  a  jury  and 
oourt  system  that  all  mountain  people  re- 
sip>ected. 

aurtlvors  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Oertrude 
Lewis  Hogg;  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Janelle  H. 
Pope.  Frankfort;  one  son.  Stanley  R.  Hogg, 
AaM&nd;  one  sister,  Blanche  Hogg.  Bozana: 
three  brothers,  Ira  Hogg  Jr.,  Cumberland; 
Vlpon  Hogg,  Roxana,  and  Qulnton  Hogg, 
Prankfort,  and  three  grandchildren. 

BUUMT  TO  A  QtUT  MaI*  :   JUDOX  ASTOK  HOOO 

(By  Hon.  H.  Paul  Haynes) 

Oreat   men   perform   great   deeds  usually 

wrought  at  great  rVske  such  as  bringing  law 

and  order  and  reapect  of  justice  to  a  restless 

and  lawleaa  oommunlty — Judge  Astor  Hogg 

thus  a  great  man. 
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Oraat  nv*n  are  retnamtoarad  long  aftir 
death  aa  balng  full  of  Ufa.  Mamorlas  of  thatr 
laugbtar  aad  good  chear  do  not  go  with  them 
to  the  grave — Judge  Aator  Hogg  waa  tbiu  a 
great  man. 

Oreat  man  live  so  their  Uvea  might  aerre 
aa  an  example  to  those  to  whom  the  torch 
is  paaaed.  To  have  touched  the  Ilia  of  a 
great  man  Is  an  honor  with  a  burden,  it 
causes  a  commitment  to  ttf  same  high  Ideals 
and  standards;  a  quest  to  obtain  the  same 
challenging  improvements  and  resiilts;  and 
an  undying  endeavor  to  Insure,  as  the  Bible 
mandates: 

"Te  shall  not  respect  persoiu  in  judgment 
but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  aa  Um 
great. 

"Ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man 
for  the  Judgment  is  Ood's  and  the  cause  that 
is  too  hard  for  you,  bring  It  unto  me,  and  I 
wlU  hear  It." 

Judge  Astor  Hogg  was  thus  a  great  man. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT. 
SEPTEMBER  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


OF 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REP1U58ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  October  1&.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  releiise  highlighting  the  September 
1972  civilian  personnel  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures: 

Pkokbal  Civiuan  Emflotkxnt, 
bxftkmbem,  197s 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember was  2,809,167  as  compared  with 
2347,586  in  the  preceding  month  of  August. 
This  was  a  net  decrease  of  38,419.  due  pri- 
marily to  seasonal  employment  and  svunmer 
employment  under  youth  opportunity  pro- 
grams. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  aa  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Pederal  Bzpendl- 
turea. 

EXXCTTTITZ  BBAMCH 

GlvUlan  employment  In  the  Executive 
branch  In  the  month  of  September  Is  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month  of  August 
and  with  September  a  year  ago  as  follows: 
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296,509 

317,021 
296,  SOI 


-3i.729 


-20, 512 


2.806,710 
2. 767, 872 

2, 844.  $39 
2,767,872 


-37,908 


-76,867 


The  decrease  of  7«,M7  during  the  12- month 
period  since  SeptainlMr  1971  reflects  a  re- 
duction of  57,913  In  Defense  agencies  and 
3*,010  In  Postal  Service,  partially  offset  by  a 
net  Increase  of  80.366  in  all  other  agendas. 
Pull -lime  partnanaat  employment  crwer  the 
12-month  period  was  reduced  by  56.166  <ra- 
Oeotlng  a  shift  of  about  30.000  Postal  Serrtce 
employees  from  temporary  to  fulI-Ume  per- 
manent status). 

BxecutlTe  branch  employment  In  the 
■oatb  of  Septambar  totaled  2.767.872.  a  net 
daaieaaa  of  87,908  as  compaxed  with  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  July.  Changas  In  tolal  em- 
ployment In  August  in  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  branch  as  compared  with  cl- 


vlilsn  employment  In  military  agencies  were 
as  follows: 


Ssptamber        Aufust      Chang* 


eivfflanannciet. 1,689.912    1.719.482    -23.570 

IMitary aiaaciM 1.077,989    1.092.298    -14,338 

ToM,  ettrttas 
•i^loyawst 2,7«7.«72    2,80S.7a8    -37.908 

Tha   oivlllan    agendes   of    the    Bxecutlve 
branch   reporting   the   largest   decreaaaa   In 

September  were  Agriculture  with  7,183,  Postal 
Service  with  6,008,  Interior  with  4,398.  Treas- 
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ury  with  1.947  and  lYan^wrtatlon  with 
1.131.  The  largest  increases  were  In  HEW  with 
546  and  Veterans  with  502. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  were  reported  by  Army  with  7,339, 
Navy  with  3J588  and  Air  Force  with  2,642. 

Total  Executive  branch  employment  IN- 
SIDE the  United  States  in  September  was 
2.613,841,  a  decrease  of  37.180  as  compared 
with  Atigust.  Total  employment  OUTSIDE 
the  United  Statee  In  September  was  154,031, 
a  decrease  of  738  as  compared  with  August. 
ismsLtrm  Azn>  jtroiciAi.  bbamches 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  branch  in 
September  totaled  32,960,  a  decrease  of  531 


as  compared  with  the  preceding  month  of 
August.  Emjrfoymeat  In  the  Judicial  branch 
IB  September  totaled  8,SSB.  an  Ineraaae  of 
30  as  compared  with  August. 

DISAOVANTACXD  PnWONS 

The   total   of   2306.167   reported   by  tta* 
Oommittee  for  September  includes  28.038  dla- 
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advantaged  persona  employed  \inder  Ped- 
eral oportunlty  programs.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  20383  from  the  preceding  month  of  Au< 
gust,  largely  due  to  a  reduction  In  the  tem- 
porary summer  youth  program. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a 
tabulation,    excerpted    from    the    Joint 

FUa-TIME  PERMAMENT  EMPLOYMENT  > 
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committee  report,  on  personnel  employMl 
full  time  in  permanent  poaitions  by  ex- 
eeutlve  branch  agenelee  during  Septem- 
ber 1972,  showing  comparison  with  June 
1971,  June  1972.  and  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  June  1973: 


Major  agaaaaa 


iuaa  1971      Jvoa  1972 


Saptanbar 
1972 


Estimatad 

Juaa  30. 

1973 « 


Alriertura 84.252 

Caomana - Z8.41S 
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Military  tDiictiotw 1, 062, 741 
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TranaportatiOB 68,482 

Traajury -----•-; 'pisz 

Atomic  tnergv  Commitiion 6,9IB 

Civil  Servica  Cojnmiasion S.38I 

ayiromnantal  Protadion  Aaaacy S.ISt 
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56.381 
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22!  602 

11.333 

66,127 

96,428 
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5,251 
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83.400 
29,700 

31.300 

1,005,860 

99,500 

16.000 

56,900 

46,300 

12.600 

22.800 

11,800 

69,200 

99.200 

6,900 

6,000 

8,500 


Maiu  aiaoGtat 


JiMt  1971      Juaa  1971 


19M 


EitiiiMtail 

JtnaSO, 

1973* 


Gaoaial  ServicasMiainiatratjan... 38,076  96,002  35  840  39.40) 

National  Aaropavticj  and  SjiKi  AdaW*'  ^ 

Iration ,»--...  a.*78  27.428  27,232  28.890 

Panama  CanM. , 13,967  13,777  13,799  lto09 

Sataetiva  Sarvic*  Syttam 5,569  5,791  5,720  6  100 

Small  Buamau  Adtnnittratioa 4.094  3.916  3  838  4000 

Tennesiaa  Valley  Authority 11.612  14.101  ]4',081  u'mO 

U.S.  Information  Aiancy .„^.,,  9,773  9,255  9  295  9'4M 

Vetarani  Adininiitration.... 158,6}$  163,176  16&.241  I7AIM 

AH  otkat  a^taosa _ 31,55  vi.m  uXn  34  MO 

ConlmHixait. , - 5;  go 

Subtotal.. 1.956,530  1,910.854  1,897,260  1  933  300 

U.S.  Pasta*  Swnea .  M4,782  3»4.894  S7«:iM  'eniSo 

T»t«l« _..  2.MIJ12  2,685.588  2.471,36)  2. 561. 890 


>  Inchtdad  in  total  amplaymmt  shown  on  tabia  1,  bacinnlni  on  p.  2. 

>  Sourca:  As  projactad  in  1973  butffat  docament:  fifsraa  roundad  to  naarast  hundrad. 


>  Sa»(a«ktr  Afitra  aidadaa  3,023  di*adv«ataM4  MncM  is  saWic 
cooipafad  with  3.115  in  Aufusi.  (Saa  ttlila  3,  p7)U 


TRIBUl^  TO  WALTER  S.  BARDfO 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFnN 

or  MiasiBSirpi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wedrtet6AV,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
nearly  24  years  of  service  to  his  State, 
W&Liu  S.  Barino  is  returning  taonw  to 
Nenula. 

In  his  long  years  of  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress, Waltxs  Baring  has  established  a 
distingxilshed  record  of  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Ccnnmittee,  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Walter  Baking  for  over  20  years.  When 
I  served  as  an  assistant  to  Congressman 
John  Bell  WllUams.  our  ofOce  was  at  one 
time  located  next  to  Congressman 
Baring.  I  have  enjoyed  my  long  associa- 
tion with  this  most  capable  legislator  and 
flne  gentleman. 

The  people  of  Nevada  will  sorely  miss 
his  dedicated  service.  I  wish  him  the  very 
best. 


NATIONAL  OROWTH  POLICY 
PLANNINa  ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OT  nniiANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  in  receot  months  to  rekindle  de- 
bate among  the  Nation's  leaders  in  the 
Congress,  in  the  White  House,  and  in  pri- 


vate industry  over  the  exigency  of  formu- 
lating a  national  growth  policy. 

One  key  element  of  such  a  policy  must 
be  a  more  enlightened  hoiosing  policy. 
Itie  Nation's  present  housing  programs 
are  primarily  tor  the  benefit,  not  of  the 
needy,  but  of  the  Nation's  builders,  mort- 
gage bankers,  savings  and  loans  associa- 
tions, and  wealthy  investors  in  pursuit  of 
tax  shelters.  The  Nation's  present  hous- 
ing policy  does  not  eOetently  guide 
growth  in  our  urban  and  subtirbem  areas 
but.  instead,  preserves  the  status  quo  of 
the  black  center  city  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  white  suburbs.  A  new  housing 
policy  must  be  created,  not  as  suggested 
in  the  recent  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972  which  failed  to  pass 
thA  Congress,  but  along  the  lines  that  will 
guarantee  a  greater  Pederal  and.  indeed, 
national  commitment  to  adequate  hous- 
ing for  all  Americans  in  a  manner  that 
will  most  eflclently  and  judiciously  guide 
the  Nation's  growth.  The  Federal  Clov- 
emment  caimot  afford  to  delegate  to  the 
States  its  authority  in  the  housing  and 
urban  development  field  as  suggested  by 
some.  The  Pederal  Ooyemment  in  its 
housing  programs  must  make  an  effort  to 
avoid  redtaiie  and  bureaucratic  ineffl- 
ciency,  but  it  must  not  abandon  its  duty 
to  provide  national  and  moral  leadership 
in  speeding  integration  of  the  Naticm's 
suburbs  through  a  policy  of  "democratic" 
natiOQtd  growth. 

In  May  of  this  year.  I  proposed  the 
Hartke  National  Growth  Policy  Planning 
Act  of  1972  (S.  3600) .  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, I  wfll  introduce  an  even  more  com- 
prehensive bill  that  will  include  a  "hous- 
ing segment"  as  part  of  a  national  growth 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
an  article  concerning  housijig  and  na- 
tional growth  policy. 

There  being  no  objectlai,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb. 

as  follows : 

Taa  Pwvui.  OoTmirKKirr  a*   "atmrnn   or 

Law  Rbbo«t":   A  Pouor  worn  DswoaBAnc 

Umaji  GUwwra 

(By  Harbmt  M.  PranUtQ)  • 

"If  effort*  to  reach  the  [natloDal  botuloc] 
goal  through  the  full  participation  of  prlvata 
induatry  should  tt.il,  this  committea  ot  prac- 
tical and  experienced  men  [the  ^Tf^t^f^  Coox- 
mlttee]  concluded  "we  would  foreaae  the  ditihi 
for  maaalye  federal  loterventloru  with  th* 
federal  goremment  becoming  the  nation'* 
houaer  of  last  reeort.'  I  agreed  and  I  con- 
tinue to  agree."  > 

With  inereaaing  frequency  "national  urban 
growth  policy"  haa  been  UMd  to  d*«::rlbe 
various  means  by  which  the  national  govera- 
ment  might  affect  th*  mature  and  pattern  of 
human  settlement  In  the  United  Statee. 

The  phrase  appeared  flrst  In  the  Urban 
Orowth  and  New  Community  I^evelopneot 
Act  of  iy70,'  which  lays  out  a  broa^l  framo- 
work  for  a  "national  urban  growth  policy." 
The  Act  calls  for  the  iseuan^e  of  a  bleiuUal 
Prealdwitlal  Report  on  Urban  Growth  and 
provides  new  incentives  for  the  developm«»t 
0/  new  communities  and  inxver  city  araas. 

The  1970  statute,  in  listing  the  Ingredlenu 
of  a  national  growth  poUcy,  Illustrates  the 
fragmentary  way  in  which  qiUte  separate  but 
related  federal  policies  are  now  developed 
and  Implemented.  Congress  specified  tbaS 
urban  growth  policy  should ; 

(1)  Encourage  wise  and  balanced  use  oX 
physical  and  human  resources  In  metro- 
politan and  urban  regions; 

(2)  Poster  economic  growth  to  reverse 
trends  of  migration  which  reinforce  dispari- 
ties among  such  regions; 

(8)  Treat  oomprebenslvely  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  luiamployment  associated 
with  dlaaa<derly  urbanisation  and  rural  de- 
cUne; 

(i)  Encourage  good  housing  for  all  with- 
out racial  discrimination: 

(6)  Revltallw  existing  communltta*  and 
encourage  planned,  larfe-scaie  urban  new 
community  development; 

(•)  Strengthen  the  caipacltT  of  general  gov- 
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emmrat  Institutions  to  contribute  to  bal- 
knoed  urlMn  growth: 

(7)  VBoUlUt*  Uicreaseri  ooonUaAtlon  in  tb* 
adminlatrfttloD  of  federal  programs  to  en- 
conrage  desirable  patterns  of  urban  growth; 
and 

(8)  Kncourage  the  prudent  use  of  natural 
resources  and  the  protection  of  the  phTslcal 
euTlronment. 

After  one  year,  the  state  and  federal  legis- 
lative and  admttUstratlve  inltlatlvea  which 
have  addreased  thetoselvee  to  these  Ingredi- 
ent* comprise  a  veritable  kaleidoscope  whose 
mosaic  may  shift  with  each  change  In  orer- 
all  perspective.  Such  policies  range  from 
highway  and  mass  transportation  programs. 
Increased  authorization  for  TVA,  and  reform 
of  landlord -tenant  relations  to  housing  and 
new  community  legislation.  Even  antl-crlme 
legislation  might  be  included  in  the  mix. 
because  insecurity  has  a  marlced  Impact  on 
the  economic  decay  of  urban  areas. 

I.    D«yXLOPM«NT    or     NATIONAL    OOVnUTMSNTAI. 
POLICIES 

It  may  be  useful  to  divide  existing  na- 
tional government  jxiUdes  Into  two  streams 
for  purpoeee  of  analysing  their  Impact  on  the 
distribution  of  resources  and.  inevitably,  the 
pattern  of  human  settlement.  First  is  the 
functiotuU  stream  of  poUotea.  by  which  re- 
sources are  distributed  according  to  econom- 
ic functions  that  do  not  respect  geographic 
boundaries  within  the  national  economy.  For 
example,  the  President's  controversial  new 
economic  programs  comprise  policies  that 
profess  neutrality  In  connection  with  the 
defelofmeat  of  the  inner  etty,  the  rural 
hlnterUuid.  or  suburbia. 

3o  it  la  with  virtually  every  aspect  of  in- 
comes policy,  tax  policy,  monetary  policy,  and 
other  functional  programs  If  the  economy  Is 
to  be  stimulated  by  Investment  credits,  such 
credits  can  be  earned  even  by  a  plant  ex- 
panding In  an  exclusionary  suburb.  The  oil 
depletion  allowance  can  be  earned  in  Alaska 
as  well  as  Texas.  If  social  security  beneflU 
are  increased,  or  veterans  benefits  aus- 
mented,  the  residence  of  the  recipient  Is  Ir- 
relevant. Indeed,  the  long-pending  reform  of 
the  existing  welfare  program  stems  from  a 
recognition  that  disparity  in  benefits  because 
of  residence  Is  not  an  equitable  or  rational 
policy.  There  Is  a  long  agenda,  exemplified  by 
voting  rights  and  criminal  justice  matters, 
where  the  different  treatment  of  people  re- 
sulting from  their  residence  has  become  lees 
and  lees  tolerable  even  In  a  federal  republic. 
The  pathbreaklng  1971  decision  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  also  embraces  as 
legally  Intolerable  an  Intrastate  system  of 
school  finance  that  penalizes  children  be- 
cause they  happen  to  reside  In  a  Jurisdiction 
with  an  Inadequate  real  estate  tax  base.' 

A  quite  separate  stream  might  be  called 
the  territorial  or  area  development  policy 
stream.  These  pollclee  distribute  national 
reeources  by  virtue  of  some  territorial  objec- 
tive, usually  Involving  cooperative  action  by 
other  levels  of  government  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem. The  policy  goals  in  this  stream  are 
usually  to  enhance  the  economy  of  a  given 
area  or  group  of  areas. 

Generally,  federal  resouroos  a.-e  trans- 
mitted in  the  second  stream  imder  an  appli- 
cation system  requiring  affirmative  action  by 
another  level  of  government  requesting  aid 
from  the  national  agency  that  flnanoea  the 
eligible  activity.  Federal  programs  to  improve 
the  physical  quality  of  urbanization  operate 
principally  In  this  maimer. 

The  major  urban  growth  problem  facing 
the  United  States  is  the  future  of  Its  metro- 
politan areas.  By  the  year  2000  present  trends 
will  concentrate  70  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion In  the  twelve  largest  urban  region?  oc- 
cupying one-tenth  of  our  land  area.'  l^ere 
are  now  76  million  Americans  living  In  sub- 
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urban  areas.  M  million  In  central  cities,  and 
only  63  million  outside  metropolitan  areas. 
Metropolitan  areas  accounted  for  more  than 
four-fifths  of  total  national  growth  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  they  have  grown  more 
rapidly  than  the  national  average  since  1900. 
ETven  were  migration  Into  such  areas  to  be  re- 
duced below  current  levels,  experts  believe 
that  the  proportion  of  o«r  population  now 
living  there — about  two-thirds — would  In- 
crease to  70  per  cent  by  the  year  2000,  largely 
through  natural  Increase   (Internal  births). 

n.  DISCKMIlfATlOlC  IN  rXDCXAL  HOT78IN0  POUCT 

The  thesis  of  this  article  Is  that  federal 
housing  policy  discriminates  against  people 
because  of  residence,  and  Income  (and  by 
extension,  race),  and  the  only  way  to  cor- 
rect this  Is  to  develop  a  "last  resort"  direct 
capability  in  the  federal  government  to  put 
housing  In  place. 

If  the  rhetoric  of  \irban  growth  policy  Is 
to  have  any  meaning,  surely  It  suggests  that 
the  national  government  miist  assess  the 
Impact  of  Its  functional  policies  on  the  na- 
ture of  metropolitan  growth  and  pursue  a 
more  conscious  effort  to  design  Its  area  de- 
velopment p>ollcle8  with  demographic  trends 
In  mind.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  federal  hous- 
ing programs  have  generally  been  designed 
to  stimulate  the  economy  rather  than  to  af- 
fect urban  growth  patterns. 

Proportionally,  blacks  reside  In  metropoli- 
tan areas  more  than  do  whites  (74%  to 
68% ) .'  But  the  proportions  of  the  races  re- 
siding In  central  cttlee  and  suburbs  is  very 
disparate:  80  per  cent  of  the  metropolitan 
bla^iek  population  live*  in  central  cities,  com- 
pared to  only  M  per  cent  of  the  whites. 
While  there  was  an  absolute  Increase  of 
blacks  In  the  suburbs,  this  remains  a  very 
small  percentage  in  each  metropolitan  area. 
I^Jr  cities  over  500.000,  the  white  population 
declined  1.9  million  over  the  decade,  while 
the  black  population  Increased  by  2.2  mil- 
lion. Blacks  as  a  proportion  of  central  city 
FKjpulatlon  increased  from  16  to  21  per  cent 
during  the  1960's. 

The  median  Income  for  white  famlllee  re- 
siding In  central  cities  and  suburban  rings 
has  shown  Increasing  economic  disparity  In 
the  last  decade.'  In  1959  median  white  In- 
cotne  In  the  suburban  ring  areas  was  some- 
what higher  than  In  the  central  cities:  $8.- 
4W  to  97381.  Ten  years  later  the  gap  wld- 
ened:  til, 166  to  W.797.  Whereas  Negro  fam- 
ily media  Income  In  1069  was  higher  In  the 
central  city  than  In  the  suburbs  (M.SM  to 
$4,383),  the  economic  ghettolzatlon  of  the 
central  dty  Is  now  reflected  In  the  figures 
for  Negro  families.  Those  In  suburban  rings 
had  a  median  Income  In  1969  of  $6,986,  while 
Negro  famlllee  in  the  central  city  had  a 
median  Income  of  only  $6,186.  Thus,  the 
central  city  Is  Increasingly  the  primary 
haven  of  poor  whites  and  blacks. 

The  transformation  of  our  urban  areas 
Into  black  and  poor  central  cities  with 
largely  white  and  Eiflluent  suburbs  has  serious 
Implications  for  .American  society.  It  Is  bound 
to  complicate  efforts  to  desegregate  public 
education,  to  overcome  fiscal  disparities  in 
metropolitan  are«k8,  and  to  achieve  necessary 
cooperation  among  different  local  Jurisdic- 
tions and  different  levels  of  government. 

Our  metropoUtan  population  will  not  only 
grow  as  a  proportion  of  our  total  population, 
but  Its  grovrth  In  absolute  terms  will  be 
staggering  \inder  even  conservative  projec- 
tions. It  Is  estimated  that  to  accommodate 
the  anticipated  urban  population  to  the  year 
2000  would  require  building  a  city  the  size 
of  Tulsa  every  month  for  the  rest  of  the 
century.' 

The  level  of  anticipated  growth  will  put 
a  severe  strain  on  the  existing  institution* 
that  allocate  our  land,  housing,  and  trans- 
portation reeourcee,  particularly  In  connec- 
tion with  growth  regarded  as  fiscally  burden- 
some, <.e.,  most  forms  of  residential  develop- 
ment. 
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There  Is  some  evidence  already  that  Juris- 
dictions may  be  strengthening  their  existing 
land  use  controls  and  building  regulation* 
In  an  effort  to  thwart  growth  pressures  that 
require  municipal  services  such  as  new 
schools,  sewers,  and  fire  stations.  The  cur- 
rent oeooem  with  preserving  or  enhancing 
the  ecological  balance  of  the  land  may  play 
Into  the  hands  of  local  preferences  to  avoid 
further  development  for  fiscal  rather  than 
ecological  reasons. 

E^nvlronmental  groups  correctly  allege  that 
Indiscriminate  suburban  sprawl  baa  allowed 
land  use  and  development  that  may  degrade 
the  envlrotunent.  On  the  other  hand,  clvU 
rights  and  development  groups  also  correctly 
charge  that  suburban  land  use  restrictions 
keep  out  lower  tacome  housing,  maintain  a 
"white  nooee"  around  the  city,  and  hamper 
the  achievement  of  national  housing  goals. 
Potential  conflicts  have  appeared  la  some 
instance*.  In  one  case  Involving  local  ex- 
clusion of  nonprofit  housing  sponsored  by  a 
black  group,  the  countervailing  claims  as- 
serted to  obstruct  the  propoeed  development 
were  the  desire  for  open  space  and  avoidance 
of  sewer  overload.*  In  other  Instances  the 
maintenance  of  scenic  open  space  has  been 
asserted  to  Justify  large-lot  zoning,"  refusals 
to  rezone  for  higher  density  housing,  or  other 
exclusl(»iary  techniques. 

Studies  and  census  bureau  data  as  well  as 
casual  observations  Indicate  that  the  geo- 
graphic expansion  of  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  shift  of  popultlon  to  the  suburbs  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  Industrial 
and  business  activities  outside  central  cities. 
Economic  decentralization  has  progressed  at 
different  rates  In  different  metropolitan 
areas,  but  It  Is  a  firmly  established  national 
trend. 

In  ten  metropoUtan  areas  cited  In  the 
President's  1971  lilanpower  report,  almost  80 
per  cent  of  the  employment  growth  in  manu- 
facturing In  the  1960*8  took  place  In  suburbs, 
as  did  78  per  cent  of  retail  trade  employ- 
ment growth,  and  68  per  cent  of  wholesale 
trade  employment  growth.^'  The  report  also 
noted  that  there  are  records  of  journeys  to 
work  Involving  reverse  commuting  In  which 
disadvantaged  workers  spent  up  to  five  hours 
a  day  traveling  by  bus.  with  six  transfers, 
to  go  to  and  from  Jobs  paying  $2.00  or  lea* 
an  hour.  The  exclusion  of  lower-Income  hous- 
ing from  the  suburbs,  and  the  suburban  fa> 
vorltlsm  of  mass  transit  schedules  and  rout- 
ing, contribute  to  dlsparltlee  th*t  under- 
mine national  manpower  policies. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  recent 
study  Indicates  that  a  respectable  absolute 
rate  of  Job  growth  has  been  maintained  in 
the  central  cities,  with  sufficient  growth  In 
semi-skilled  emd  low-skilled  }obs  to  accom- 
modate the.  unemployed  If,  In  fact,  they  had 
access  to  thoee  Jobs.^^ 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission Is  reportedly  considering  a  standard 
that  would  make  action  In  conflict  with  an 
egalitarian  urban  growth  policy  a  predicate 
for  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act."  Pressures  have  built  up  to 
iiae  federal  facility  location  as  an  affirma- 
tive tool  for  shaping  metropolitan  growth; 
new  pollclee  adopted  by  HUD  and  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  are  Intended  to  re- 
spond to  these  pressures." 

The  extent  to  which  national  growth 
policies  encourage  a  stable  supply  of  cities  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  will  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  production 
of  such  housing  can  fuel  economic  growth 
tor  peacetime  purpoeee.  Site*  are  limited  by 
a  number  of  factors,  among  them  economic 
and  racial  discrlinlnatlon  against  subsidized 
projects.  Such  projects  are  hy  law  and  ad- 
ministrative regulation  open  to  mincxitles. 
This  is  generally  recognized  by  the  public, 
particularly  neighbors  of  the  prc^xksed  devel- 
opment. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  increased  federal 
Involvement  In  subsidized  housing  develop- 
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mentt.  the  cono«m*  of  olTfl  rl^t*  fore**, 
housmg  produoOon  intereatc,  aad  urbaa 
grsvth  aaalyat*  oonvetge  ta  tike  are nar  of  na- 
tional houstng  poUcy.  Spurred  by  the  courts, 
existing  lagtsiatlon,  Jind  public  crlttolsnvthe 
federsl  goverzuaent  has  proposed  looatlonal 
criteria  for  aUooatlng  its  housing  snlwtiHei 
that  for  the  first  time  purport  to  redress  ra- 
cial disparities  in  metropoUtan  area*;"  This  is 
bemg  propoeed,  however,  in  the  abesBce  of 
comprehensive  data  on  where  housing  subsi- 
dies are  flowing  within  such  areas,  of  the  ra- 
cial composition  of  housing  managett  by 
other  than  local  public  housing  auCUorttlae, 
and  of  metropolitan  housing  plans.,  f%w  peo- 
ple, in  or  out  of  government,  would  'now  pro- 
fess to  know  with  pre«lslon  the  ''formula"  for 
dispersing  booaing  oiq>ertunltles  in  a  eaetro- 
polltan  area. 

What  program*  ai*  tnohsded  In  the  ttctea 
growth  eonstellatton  vary  with  the  oh— iratt 
but  certainly  the  federal  housing  ;pB*grajB* 
must  be  oonaldered  a  major  element.  W9ia$ 
the  goals  o(  an  urban  growth  policy  might 
be  is  also  a  matter  open  to  varying  pei^wc- 
tlvas,  but  a  major  Ingredient  in  any  nrttnnal 
goal  must  be  the  creation  of  metropolMan 
"open  communities,"  and  the  avoMnnoe.of 
residential  apAetheld. 

TO..    IfATIOIfAL    ANB    LOCAL    HOimifS    USFOMSI- 

BiLmm  •        •  i     ''- ;  -q    ■■■■•' 

If  one  were  to  construct,  db'H^i^',  «'1i«-' 
tlonal  housing  and  land  policy  In  a  federal 
system,  questions  would  inunedllUely  ai)ae 
as  to  which  level  of  government  ought  to 
perform  wh&t  role  In  guiding  pnyate  and 
public  decisions  toward  appropriate  g&als. 
THe  provision  of  housing  in  the  narrow 
sense — creatlfig  and  .maintaining  shelter — Is 
easenUaUy  a  private  sector  decision  although 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  regvlA(ad  of  private  in- 
dustries. If  we  define  housing,  tn.  its  broadest 
sense — the  creation  of  a  Uvlag  environment — 
the  decision  becomes  more  mixed,  and  both 
public  and  private  sectOTs  play  key  roles. 
Public  decisions  on  sewers,  streets,  or  schools 
are  the  spine  of  ^qpunutaty  development. 

Looking  at  housing  to  the  narrow  sense, 
quite  separate  resources,  of  \^xA,  lai^or,  and 
capital  are  put  togetjief  by  private  mecha- 
nisms which  must  de^&l  with  the  .direct  or 
indirect  forms  of  public  regulation.  As  we 
try  to  determine  on  what  level  public  regula- 
tion should  be  organized,  some  questions  and 
answers  come  more  readUy  than  others  when 
we  examine  the  present  system. 
A.  Finance 

The  avatlatoUlty  of  oonstructlon  financing 
and  perxnajoeRt  financing  Is  a  result  of  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  decisions  taken  by  national 
or  central  government  Instruments,  snch  as 
the  Federal  Bleserve  Board,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  or  the  Federal  National 
M<wtg*g©  lAaaociaUon.  The  Treasmy  itself  In 
seUing  bond*  to  finance  the  operations  of 
the  government  profoundly  affects  the  avail- 
ability of  long-term  mortgege  credit  m  the 
private  pool  into  which  it  dips  along  with 
private  corporations. 

This  home  financing  system  Is  qtilte  oom- 
pllcated,  and  these  central  banking  mecha- 
nisms exert  a  pervasive  and  complex  influenoe 
on  it.  In  tkaaad  year  1970  the  naCl<»ai  govern- 
ment provided  enough  fund*  through  tUM 
"system"  to  cover  68  per  cent  of  aU  mortgage 
loans  made  in  that  period.  One  knowledge- 
able obeerver  has  predicted  the  eventual 
"federalization  of  the  bousing  market."  " 

Current  national  housing  goals  call  for  a 
federal  subsidy  of  about  on*  quarter  to  one- 
third  of  housing  starts  (not  Including  mobile 
homes).  The  direct  cost  to  the  U.a.  taxpayer, 
based  on  subsidy  payments  already  ot>Ugated 
by  the  federal  government.  Is  estimated  at 
$80  billion  over  the  next  30  to  40  years" 
Assuming  the  completlcm  of  six  million  sub- 
sidized units  for  low-  and  moderate-mcome 
families  by  1978,  present  estlraates  suggest 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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$7Z  billion  annually  wlU  b*  paM  bf  that 
y*a*^» 

Clearly,  the  flow  of  money  Into  faouatng  Is 
a  function  of  decision*  made  in  a  n«.tirmai 
cootoxt;  state  or  looal  governments  play  little 
OF  no  part.  Indeed,  the  major  Impediments  to 
mora  efloient  flow  of  capital  aeroas  state 
line*  are  the  vagaries  of  state  and  local  laws 
as  they  affect  mortgage  Instruments,  building 
codes,  and  zoning. 

Wlt3iout  passing  judgment  on  the  effec- 
tlvesM**  of  current  national  Instruments,  it 
Is  worth  noting  that  no  one  is  heard  sug- 
gesting that  other  levels  of  government  ought 
to,  or  can.  perform  the  Job  of  allocating 
ci^ltal  for  housing  finance:  We  mlgtit  eooner 
tolerate  trade  wars  among  the  •eates. 

The  national  government;  thraugb  the  in^ 
tetnal  Revenue  Code,  also  provides  enormous 
sUnmlus  to  middle  class  homeownership 
at  great  loss  to  the  Treasury.  In  1970,  the 
allowable  deduction  of  Interest  on  mortgages 
of  owner-occupied  homes  was  $9.8  bUQon  a 
year:  the  deductibility  of  property  taxes  by 
this  same  group  of  taxpayers  resulted  In  an 
esumated  loss  of  an  additional  $3.9  billion,  or 
a  total  of  $6.7  billion  per  year."*  Here  again, 
the  national  government  merely  faclUUte* 
the  flow  of  money  Into  a  form  of  property 
tenure  which  profoundly  If  only  Indirectly 
alTBcts  the  shape  and  character  of  our  metro- 
poUtan areas.  In  this  respect  it  might  l>e  said 
that  the  norm  for  national  policy  is  simply 
mUUUe-class  homeownership.  Although  tbla 
subsiiUaed  tenure  tends  to  encourage  or 
underwrite  wasteful  sprawl  by  driving  up 
housing  costs  and  raising  the  loss  to  the 
Trsasory,  it  is  currently  of  no  apparent 
coaoara. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  erf  l969,o  however.  In- 
troduced a  new  form  of  indirect  subsidy  to 
housing.  It  changed  the  nrtes  regarding  de- 
preciation to  divert  Investment  from  eom- 
merolal  and  industrial  real  estate  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  new  residential 
rental  projects  In  general  and  certain  fed- 
eraUy  assisted  low-  and  moderate-Income 
projects  in  particular.  The  lose  to  the  Treas- 
ury will  undoubtely  be  quite  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  homeownership  figures  previ- 
ously cited.  Here  agam,  the  effect  on  the 
chasacter  of  the  urban  environment  la  sig- 
nificant, but  the  tax  law  Is  neutral  as  to 
whether  the  benefits  accrue  In  the  Inner  city 
or  suburbia. 

Aside  from  these  macroeoonomic  policies, 
the  federal  government  since  1969  has  vastly 
Increased  its  subsidization  of  housing  for 
the  non-poor  in  ways  which  work  In  tande^m 
with  essentially  private  mechanisms.  FHA 
Insurance  and  VA  guarantees  were  the  back- 
bone of  federal  housing  policy  until  1969  In 
1971  It  Is  estimated  that  360.000  un«e  will  be 
directly  subsidized  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment m  programs  that  were  nonexistent 
until  1969.  the  FHA  236  and  235  programs. 
These  units  are  sponsored  by  private  entitles. 
The  home  ownership  assistance  program,  for 
example,  subsidizes  home  buyers  at  $20  per 
month  for  up  to  five  years  on  conventionally 
financed  mortgages  up  to  $25,000,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  and 
savings  institution*.  Under  other .  programs, 
the  federal  government  also  tries  to  maintain 
the  FHA-VA  Interest  rate  at  7  per  cent  on 
mortgages  from  $82,000  to  $24,500,  and  In 
other  circumstances,  up  to  $33,000.* 

The  central  point  is  that  many  housing 
subsidies  flow  through  a  functional  stream 
that  is  totally  unconcerned  with  the  nature 
of  urban  patterns,  and  all  these  programs  are 
intended  to  aid  the  non-poor.  National  gov- 
ernment intervention  In  home  flnanoe  for  the 
non-poor  is  thus  theoretically  untrammeled 
by  the  "sovereignty"  of  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. In  fact  the  national  policy  favor- 
ing low-  and  moderate-income  housing, 
much  of  it  multi-family,  is  colliding  with 
local  prejudices  against  such  housing  and  Its 
occupants  even  when  the  bousing  Is  devel- 
oped by  private  sponsors. 
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B.  LalxjT 

CToustructlon  wages  have  risen  more  rap- 
idly than  manufacttu-mg  wages.  The  Nixon 
Administration  claims  that  the  continuation 
of  recent  construction  wage  settlements 
probably  would  add  $2,500  or  more  to  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  new  home"  by  1973." 

Oonatruction  wage  settlements  are  the 
product  of  collective  agreements  arrived  at 
locally  in  federally -aMlsted  construction, 
including  most  federally  assisted  housing. 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  represents  a  national 
policy  to  pay  "prevailing  '  wages  (i.e.,  union 
wageej  la  the  local  area  as  determined  by 
the  UB.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  President  m  February  1971  •=  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  DavU-Baoon  Act 
in  a  vain  effort  to  stem  rising  construction 
wages.  This  was  a  highly  centralized  deci- 
sion aimed  at  one  sector  of  the  economy. 
That  centralized  Intervention,  now  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  wage -price  freeze  an- 
nounced six  months  later,  was  frustrated  m 
large  part  by  the  "lltue  Davis-Bacon  Acts"  of 
varlotis  states.  Itiey  represented  an  Interest- 
ing example  of  federal  Initiative  blunted  by  a 
"residual  federalism." 

A  similar  example  Is  the  failure  of  "home- 
town" plans  to  ensure  equal  employment  op- 
portunity m  the  construction  industry.  One 
observer  has  reported  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  voluntary  plans  are  la  "various 
stages  of  neglect,  disrepair,  failure  or.  where 
new,  promise."  As  of  August  1971,  the  Labor 
Department  had  ordered  73  cities  to  draw  up 
voluntary  local  hiring  plans  and  had  ap- 
proved voluntary  plans  for  36  cities,  mclud- 
ing  St.  Louis  which  joined  five  other  major 
cities  setting  a  federally-Imposed  mmority 
hiring  plan." 

The  housing  Industry  Is  thus  beginning 
to  see  a  far  greater  intervention  by  the  na- 
tional government  In  latx>r -management  re- 
lations, particularly  In  the  unlonlaed  sector. 
This  may  omit  much  single-family  home 
building. 

C.  Land 

The  availability  of  land  for  housing  is  only 
Indirectly  affected  by  federal  government  ac- 
tion tnaotar  as  real  estate  changing  band* 
may  expose  enhanced  values  to  income  taxa- 
tion. The  National  Commission  on  Urban 
P'roblems  suggested  that  in  1907,  approxl- 
matsly  $73  billion  worth  of  real  estats 
chcmged  hands.  Involving  $34  billion  In  capi- 
tal gains,  perhaps  $15  to  $30  billion  attribu- 
table to  land.  Such  transfers  yielded  small 
tax  receipts,  around  $1  billion,  according  to 
the  Commission.*'  There  Is  an  effective 
exemption  even  under  the  lower  capital  gains 
tax  for  the  sale  of  most  owner -occupied 
homes.  The  total  Impact  of  theae  policies 
probably  encourages  the  speculative  reten- 
tion of  land  holding. 

The  federally  assisted  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram and  a  fledgling  new  towns  program  are 
the  only  other  federal  government  programs 
helping  to  make  available  land  for  housing. 
In  the  case  of  urban  renewal,  crltlos  have 
questioned  whether  Its  net  effect  has  not 
been  to  remove  needed  housing  from  the  na- 
tional housing  Inventory.  The  federal  high- 
way program  has  also  had  a  distinctly  de- 
structive effect  on  housing. 

In  any  event,  federal  policies  have  had  an 
Indirectly  neutral  to  negative  effect  on  land 
development  for  residential  use.  especially  for 
lower  Income  people  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  the  home-ownership  Income  tax 
deductions  for  mortgage  Interest  payments 
and  local  real  estate  taxes.  As  the  President 
observed,  "(T)he  one  major  element  in  hous- 
ing cost*  that  federal  policy  has  not  ad- 
dresssd  effectively  to  date  Is  the  coet  of 
land."" 

By  contrast,  state  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  exercised  massive  controls  over 
the  use  of  land  and  its  taxation.  Zoning,  sub- 
division controls,  bedroom-count  limitations, 
and  ad  valorem  real  estate  taxes  are  all  critl- 
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»1  factors  affecting  the  avaUabUlty  of  land 
'or  social  purpose*  over  which  the  central 
fovemmsnt  esarclaee  Uttle  or  no  control.  We 
lo  not  have  a  national  land  um  policy,  aa4 
grlthout  It  w*  cannot  have  a  national  urban 
jrowth  policy. 

The  coet  oX  land  for  soclaUy  naoeeaarf  and 
desirable  uses  la  rUlng  at  an  alarming  rata, 
me  price  par  squaia  foot  of  land  uaad  as 
iltes  for  new  houses  purchased  with  FHA- 
Insured  mortgages  has  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  almost  13  per  cent  from  1066  to  lOTO." 
The  only  feasible  way  to  deal  with  thla  prob- 
lem U  soma  form  of  land  banking  flnanoed 
or  oparatad  In  part  by  the  federal  goyem- 
mentr  In  the  absanoe  of  a  national  policy  It 
Is  likely  that  local  and  state  goTermnants  wlU 
be  xinwllllng  or  unable  to  act. 

The  absence  (rf  creative  local  action  is  not 
as  damaging  as  local  action  which  frustrates 
already  established  national  policy.  The  Im- 
pact of  national  housing  goals  on  local  pol- 
icies of  excluding  minority  groups,  lower- 
Income  groufts,  or  multi-family  housing  has 
been  the  source  of  concern  to  those  inter- 
ested In  developing  more  efficient  maans  of 
prodiiclng  housing  !n  the  face  of  rising  coats. 
Thus,  the  President  observed  In  his  1969 
housing  goals  report : 

"The  fact  remains  that  It  Is  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible  In  many  communltlea.  to  find 
sites  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  houslxig 
because  the  occupants  will  be  poor,  or  will 
be  members  of  a  racial  minority,  or  both. 
The  consequence  Is  that  either  no  low  or 
moderate  inoome  housing  Is  built  or  that  It  Is 
buUt  only  In  the  Inner  ctty.  thus  heighten- 
ing the  tendency  for  racial  polarity  in  our 
society  "•• 

This  comment,  which  appeared  under  the 
"land"  section  of  the  second  report,  appeared 
nowhere  In  the  third  rep>ort. 

The  gap  may  be  explained  by  contempo- 
raneous work  on  a  singular  Presidential 
statement  on  June  11,  19n,  on  "federal 
Pol  Idea  Ralattre  to  Bqual  Housing  Oppor- 
tunity." ■  An  Itictplent  effort  In  1970  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  overcome  local  excltislonary 
land  use  controls  by  naw  caatral  govemmant 
authority,  premised  on  a  ooneern  wtth  the 
frustration  of  Ita  ^orts  to  promote  Indus- 
rriallxed  housing.*  was  effectively  quashed 
bv  the  Prealdent  In  1971. 

The  PTMldant's  formal  statamant  followad 
a  serls*  of  blunt  although  somewhat  un- 
clear ppocouncements  opposing  "forced  tn- 
tegimtlOB  ot  the  suburbs. '  "  His  ultimata  for- 
mal statcoisnt "  espllcltty  danlad  any  Inten- 
tion of  mcreaslQg  federal  Influance  on  local 
land  policies  and  was  at  pains  to  explain  tha 
limited  rola  of  the  national  government  In 
housing.  A  few  excerpts  will  give  this  flavor 
of  the  statamant: 

"My  purpose  la  not  to  aanounee  new  pol- 
icies, but  to  define  and  explain  the  policies 
we  have.  . . .  The  federal  government  operates 
In  Important  but  limited  ways  and  under 
limited  authorltlae. 

"In  terms  of  site  selection  for  a  housing  de- 
velopment, the  federal  role  la  one  of  agreetog 
or  not  agreeing  to  provide  subaidee  for  proj- 
ects proposed  by  local  authorltlae  or  other 
developers. 

'A  municipality  that  does  not  want  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  should  not  have  It 
impoaad  from  Washington  by  btireaucratle 
Oat:  this  Is  not  a  proper  federal  rola. 

The  fedarai  program  role — as  tha  govern- 
ing statutea  make  claar — is  eaaentlaUy  on* 
of  responding  to  local  or  private  Initiatives 
rather  than  one  of  Impoeixig  Its  programs  on 
stata  aiid  local  governments. 

"In  none  of  HUS's  grant  programs  does  the 
Department  act  directly.  The  Department 
builds  no  housing,  develops  no  landuse  plans, 
clears  no  slums  and  constructs  no  sewers.  .  . . 
•Thla  Administration  will  not  attempt  to 
Impose  federally  assisted  bousing  upon  any 
commimlty. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"[Tlhe  kinds  of  land  use  questions  In- 
voivad  m  housing  site  selection  are  eassntlal- 
ly  local  tn  nature — they  represent  the  kind 
ot  baale  ctaoloaa  about  the  future  &hapa  of 
a  coanOBsmity,  or  of  a  metropolitan  area,  that 
should  ba  chiefly  for  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity or  that  area  to  determine.  The  chal- 
lenga  of  how  to  provide  fair,  open  and  ade- 
q\]Ata  housing  is  one  that  they  nuist  meat, 
and  they  m\ist  live  with  tbair  success  or 
failure. 

"Wa  are  dealing  here  la  a  realm  in  wbish 
federal  authority,  whlla  aubstantial  in  terms 
of  anXoreament.  Is  vary  limited  in  terms  of 
the  cholcea  that  must  be  made  in  each  com- 
munity. 

"There  are  some  who  assume  that  the  fed- 
eral governraent  has  the  power  to  do  any- 
thing It  wants — or  that  they  want.  But  we 
have  maintained  our  freedom  for  nearly  two 
centurlas  by  instating  that  tha  federal  gov- 
emment's  eaarciae  of  power  not  excesd  its 
autlM>rtty. 

"I  bellava  la  that  prlnalpia,  and  becatise 
the  authority  of  the  federal  agencies  Is 
limited — quite  properly  I  believe — with  re- 
spect to  tha  easentlally  local  and  individual 
choioaa  Involved  In  local  community  plan- 
ning, their  power  will  ba  used  in  only  limited 
waya." 

Tha  quoted  excerpts  from  the  President's 
statement  redact  a  tradlttonal  reals  tan  oa  to 
any  articulated  natlaoal  role  in  shaping 
matfopoUtan  America.  Returning  to  the 
earlier  distinction  between  functional  and 
territorial  poilciea.  the  former  have  profound 
but  usually  unartlculated  effects  on  patterns 
of  urban  growth  whereas  the  controvaray 
surrounding  the  latUr  poUclee  will  raflaot 
articulations  of  conflicting  or  competing 
goats.  Thus,  it  Is  common  for  national  policy- 
makers to  eschew  making  choicaa  In  this 
dlfieult  area,  for  when  the  federal  writ  on 
tha  pattama  ctf  maCropoUtan  growth  is  mads 
explicit,  It  is  challenged  as  violating  the 
'federal  system." 

Some  obaarvars  believe  that  these  contra- 
dlBttons  should  be  avoided  by  converting  our 
currant  housing  oonstructioa  subsidy  pro- 
grama,  which  stimulate  supply,  into  a  "hous- 
ing   allowance"    system    which    "subddlaes 
people"  who  would  then  seek  their  shelter 
on  the  same  basis  as  anyone  else.  Sucdi  an 
approach  would  supposedly  atoaolva  the  na- 
tional govemmant  of  the  responsibility  to 
make  any  choice  regarding  metropolitan  pat- 
terns ot  settlement,  more  or  less  as  revanue 
sharing  Is  supposed  to  do  in  other  cootaxta. 
This  Is  not  the  place  to  analyse  housing 
^^^ui  ua«  and  building  controls  that  Inflate 
boualng  ooaCs  and  otherwise   frustrate   the 
provision  of  an  adequate   supply   will   con- 
tinue to  exert  the  same  negative  Influence 
with  any  likely  housing  allowance  system. 
vr.  A  Nxw  rxDxaAL  wolm 
The  foregoing  dlscuselon  has  sketched  the 
pervasive  nations^  Influence  over  what  might 
be  described  as  the  economic  a^)ects  of  ur- 
ban growth  and  Its  professed  neutrality  on 
the  quality  and  character  of  urban  growtti. 
In  the  latter  regard,  the  national  government 
has  been  a  facilitator  of  decisions  made  with- 
out reference  to  even  a  generalized  notion  of 
how  we   might   better   organize   our   urt>an 
environment.   Perhaps   only  the   tirbau   re- 
newal program  might  be  a  slgntflcent  excep- 
tion, since  It  ■was  Initially  based  on  the  polit- 
ical conviction  that  the  vitality  of  the  cen- 
tral city  must  be  maintained.  In  this  oon- 
ue«tlon.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Increas- 
ing concern  with  the  program's  destruction 
of  low-Income  hotJslng  led  to  pressures  on 
the  national  government  to  make  low-  and 
moderate- Income  bousing  a  favored  reuse  of 
urban  rene-wal  land.  This  change,  hpwever 
slow    and   limited,    would   have    taken  far 
longer  and  been  far  leaa  effective  had  local 
ofBtoials  bean  the  only  pressure  points  for 
ohskuge. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  to  examliM 
whether  this  professed  neutrality  or  refusal 
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to  artlcvilate  refined  goals  of  national  policy 
he^  us  to  think  clearly  and>  to  aot  bene- 
floiaMy  on  urban  guiMli  laauaa. 
Did  the  Preatdent  coareotiy  daaeatbe  tha 

real  role  of  the  fedarai  gorarncMBt  In  hoaa> 
ingt  His  statement  may  have  bean  sa  "law- 
yetiy"  as  to  mislead  ua  to  what  actually 
happarw  in  tha  day  to  day  intamotlon  be- 
tween fedarai  oOotaldom  and  local  oSloial- 

dom  and  private  eltlsens.   

For  exao^la,  the  local  HUD  area  oflloe, 
which  the  Praaldant  would  deacrlbe  as  "es- 
sentlaUy  .  .  .  raaponding  to  local  or  private 
inltlattvaa .  .  .  ."  actually  exerdses  Lnfluenoe 
over  tha  looatlon  and  deaign  of  houstng  sites, 
which  aponaors  will  be  favored,  and  which 
ppojeou  wUl  suffer  vexatious  delay.  Under 
poilciea  aimounoed  by  HWD  in  June  1971  ,■ 
a  propoeed  housing  prejaet,  inctuding  pub- 
lic hotialng  and  FHA  housing,  would  be  rated 
"saparlor"  If  It  Is  ootaide  an  aiaa  ot  minority 
ooneentratlon.  If  a  pn^ect  does  not  rat*  at 
leeat  "adequate"  on  the  nondiaorlminatory 
loeauon  cttterta.  It  would  ba  dlaapproved. 
Theaa  erttarla,  although  vagna,  and  striving 
to  make  objecttve  a  procaaa  e*  Judgment 
iilitili  lasesliia  aubjecttve,  neveittaeleaa  dem- 
onstralan' the  Influence  on  sttea  which  has 
always  bean  exerted  by  cAetaU  w«ko  receive 
their  pay  on  US.  Treasury  ohaaka. 

A  UjB.  Appeals  Court,  in  GkuUirea«»  v.  Ram- 
ney.**  pointed  out  that  the  federal  role  In  cor- 
recting the  past  discriminatory  i>oUcy  of  the 
Chicago  Hovislng  Authority  was  as  "equally 
importajit"  as  CHA's  own  role. 

■"Within  the  structure  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams as  funded,  HUD  retained  a  large 
amount  of  discretion  to  approve  or  reject 
both  site  selection  and  tenant  aaalgnment 
procedures  of  tha  local  housing  au'-bortty. 
HUD'S  'annual  contributions  contract'  con- 
tained detailed  provisions  oonoamlng  pro- 
gram operations  aad  was  accompanied  by 
eight  pages  of  regulations  on  the  subject  of 
site  selection  alone."" 

The  covirt's  holding  was  baaed  on  Its  con- 
clusion that  HUD'S  past  actions  were  racially 
discriminatory  "in  their  own  right"  and  not 
Just  on  the  theory  of  Joint  participation  with 
the  local  agency. 

In  reality,  and  as  recogniaed  by  courts  If 
not  by  statutea.  the  federal  government  does 
play  a  direct  and  algnlflcant  role  In  the  fi- 
nancing and  the  location  of  subsidized  bous- 
ing In  every  locality  where  projects  are  located 
under  the  existing  system.  It  I3  the  locaUty 
where  projects  should  be  developed,  but  are 
not  because  of  local  Inaction  or  obstruction- 
ism, that  federal  power  has  yet  to  reach.  To 
deal  with  this  situation  the  national  gov- 
ernment will  need  to  become  the  "honser  of 
last  resort." 

Thla  Idea,  in  some  minds,  may  mean  the 
revival  of  federal  eminent  domain  and  apon- 
sorahlp  pewera  which  the  federal  government 
exercised  under  the  Natiuial  Indoatrlal  Re- 
covery Act  until  a  federal  district  cmort  ruled 
such  activity  unconstltutionai  In  united 
Stmt€»  V.  Certain.  LaudM  in  Louiaeaie** 

Ttie  National  Oommlsslon  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems (The  Douglas  Commlssioo).  In  recom- 
mending the  idea  In  1968,  stated : 

"It  both  a  locaUty  within  a  state,  and  the 
state  itself,  fail  tn  their  responsibUltles  to 
help  meet  tha  present  crisis  In  the  supply  of 
housing  for  low-lnoome  Americans,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  Congieea  should  au- 
thorlaa  an  emargeaey  low-income  housing 
program  under  vrtilch  the  Department  of 
HUD  would,  as  a  direct  federal  operation 
equipped  with  the  powers  of  eminent  domain, 
build  and  have  ready  for  occupancy  such  por- 
tion of  600.000  low-Income  units  a  year  re- 
mains uOTnet, by  local  and  state  action."  " 

A  variant  of  thle  basic  Idea  proposed  by 
the  President's  ComnUttee  onUrJaan  Hous- 
ing >*  recommended  direct  t'adaral  anqulsltioa 
of  land.  1«/tafi^4oc  the  de.elopinent  of  sub- 
sidised houaJjQg.  aijd  fedc  al  preemption  of 
building  and  land  use  regulations  on  such 
sites  as  well  as  othws  which  would  not  be 
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fedaraUy  acquired  but  on  which  housing  was 
to  be  federally  subsldiaed. 

Ii  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Loultville 
fUcislon  recogulzed  the  implicit  grant  under 
the  fifth  amendment  of  eminent  domain 
powers  to  the  United  States  for  "public  use" 
rt  the  property  acquired.  The  court,  however. 
declined  to  extend  the  "public  use"  concept 
to  the  public  construction  and  operation  of 
low-income  housing.  It  rejected  as  untenable 
a  eouceptlon  of  "pubUc  use"  as  meaning 
"public  benefit,  public  advantage,  |or|  gen- 
eral welfare."  *  This  Is,  of  course,  an  old 
debate  which  has  lost  much  of  Its  vitality. 

Charles  Abrams  has  reminded  us  that  only 
the  legalisms  of  the  Louisville  decision  de- 
stroyed the  new  political  federalism  implicit 
In  the  NI«A  low-income  housing  program. 
The  United  States  had  set  up  TVA  and  a 
"greeabelt "  uew  towns  program  as  direct  fed- 
eral planning  and  development  activities 
with  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  along 
with  the  NIRA  housing  program.  None  of 
these  three  federal  ventures  Into  formerly 
sanctified  state  prerogatives  met  significant 
political  opposition  even  on  the  local  scene. 
By  1936,  under  the  umbrella  of  the  general 
welfare  clause,  "a  formula  had  been  carved 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  era  under  which 
the  federal  government  had  assumed  the 
Initiative  and  responsibility  for  rebuilding 
urban  and  suburban  America,"  *°  only  to  be 
destroyed  by  Judicial  support  of  a  stubborn 
landowner  in  Louisville. 

This  case,  by  frustrating  the  NIRA  hoiu- 
Ing  effort,  led  directly  to  the  system  estab- 
lished under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937,«' 
under  which  the  eminent  domain  power  for 
low-income  public  housing  is  exercised  by 
state  agencies  funded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  ironic  that  the  eminent  domain 
authority  of  such  state  agencies,  actually 
local  housing  authorities,  and  later  urban 
renewal  sigencies,  was  challenged  under  legal 
theories  identical  to  those  asserted  against 
the  United  States  in  the  Louisville  case,  ex- 
cept that  the  fourteenth  amendment  and 
the  state  constitutions  were  the  basis  of  at- 
tack. All  these  attacks  were  unsuccessful. 
Thus,  whatever  claim  to  authority  could  have 
been  asserted  for  the  Louisville  rationale  has 
long  since  been  eroded  in  the  state  courts. 

The  system  we  have  Inherited  can  be  de- 
scribed as  InstitutlonallBed  discrimination 
against  the  poor.  The  transmission  belt  for 
federal  housing  assistance  operates  prin- 
cipally through  an  underwriting  of  the  home 
finance  system.  The  poor,  however,  are  leg- 
atees of  the  Louisville  rationale,  and  must  de- 
pend on  looal  affirmative  public  action  to  ob- 
tain federal  housing  assistanoe.  Thus  In  the 
absence  of  strong  national  policy,  localities 
can  confine  the  poor  and  minority  groups  to 
the  central  city  or  refuse  to  aid  those  who 
are  residents. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  supposing  one- 
self to  be  a  eubtirban  mayor  who  wishes  to 
deny  federal  housing  subsidies  to  poor,  often 
black,  residents,  or  potential  residents,  of 
his  Jurisdiction. 

1.  The  first  non -action  would  be  to  fall  to 
create  a  local  housing  authority.  Although 
such  authorities  are  state  agencies,  they  must 
be  activated  by  local  governing  body  action. 
The  failure  to  create  an  authority,  or  to  con- 
sent to  the  operation  of  a  neighboring  au- 
thority, effectively  precludes  the  introduction 
of  low-rent  public  housing  into  the  Jiirisdic- 
tion.  There  Is  no  federal  authority  to  sponsor 
such  housing  directly. 

2.  If  pressure  to  create  an  authority  Is  too 
intense,  or  one  has  previously  been  created, 
a  second  defense  would  be  appointing  mem- 
bers of  the  authority  who  will  see  that  It 
takes  no  action  on  local  or  regional  hous- 
ing problems.  Twq  of  the  five  members  us- 
ually suffloe  to  m,  that  nothing  happens, 
even  in  the  unusufr  case  where  the  authority 
staff  wlabes  to  a^  Imaginatively  and  con- 
structively. ,y 

3.  Where,  against  all  odds,  the  authority  Is 
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willing  and  capable  of  moving  afllrmattvely, 
the  mayor  and  council  can  frustrate  it  by 
declining  to  approve  a  ":x>operatlon  agree- 
ment," which  is  a  condition  to  federal  financ- 
ing. Such  an  agreement  pledges  the  extension 
of  municipal  services  to  the  completed  proj- 
ect, and  other  actions  necessary  to  permit 
completion. 

4.  Quite  apart  from  actions  by  a  local  hous- 
ing authority,  local  refusal  to  approve  leased 
bousing  transactions  or  rent  supplement 
contracts  can  stymie  other  public  or  private 
efforts  to  transmit  federal  hoiuing  subsidies 
to  the  poor. 

5.  When  all  else  falls,  or  added  potential 
for  inaction  Is  needed,  put  the  provision  of 
low-income  bousing  to  a  referendum. 

Under  the  existing  system,  an  added  bias 
against  the  poor  results  from  the  fact  that, 
generally,  low-lnoome  public  housing  is  not 
subject  to  local  real  estate  taxes.  Such  proj- 
ects make  payments  tn  lieu  of  taxes  which 
usually  fim  far  short  of  what  local  govern- 
ment would  expect  from  a  privately-owned 
development  of  similar  oost  and  design.  By 
contrast,  when  the  non-poor  receive  federal 
benefits  to  improve  their  housing,  localities 
do  not  make  a  contribution  to  thU  benefit 
in  the  form  of  foregone  tetx  receipts.  All  FHA 
subsidized  housing  is  on  the  tax  rolls  (except 
In  some  high  cost  localities  where  a  form  of 
tax  abatement  is  necessary  for  project  feasi- 
bility). Thus,  political  difficulties  for  sub- 
sldi^ng  housing  generally  are  compounded 
In  the  casea  of  low-lnoome  public  housing. 

Were  such  projects  to  lose  their  tax-exempt 
status  or  were  federal  resources  to  defray  the 
coat  of  full  local  real  estate  taxes,  what  would 
ranuitn  of  the  rationale  of  requiring  a  locality 
to  approve  public  housing?  ♦'  Such  local  gov- 
erning body  approval  Is  required  only  for 
public  housing  and  rent  supplements  in  pri- 
vate housing,  the  only  two  federally-aided 
housing  programs  for  the  poor  but  financed 
in  two  different  ways." 

This  i)erver8e  symmetry  llliistrates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  fetter 
the  basic  functional  financing  mechanisms 
of  FHA  with  a  local  public  veto  power  only 
in  the  case  where  the  poor  might  have  some- 
thing to  gain  from  those  functional  policies. 
Consequently,  the  removal  of  this  local  pub- 
lic veto  for  rent  supplement  housing  and 
public  housing  once  it  goes  onto  the  tax  roUs 
can  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  to  "freeing 
up"  a  functional  approach  to  housing  sub- 
sidles.  It  does  fall  far  short,  however,  of  plac- 
ing national  housing  policy  into  the  context 
of  urban  growth  policy. 

Shall  we  rely  only  on  local  initiatives  to 
create  local  housing  authorities,  or  to  ac- 
tivate them?  Shall  we  rely  on  this  financing 
mechanism  In  any  event?  Should  ■we  depend 
on  the  private  strategies  or  accidental  oppor- 
tunities of  private  (profit  and  nonprofit) 
groups  to  determine  where  and  when  sub- 
sidized housing  will  be  located? 

The  Congress  has  Just  begun  to  ask  some 
of  these  questions  In  evaluating  Title  V  of 
the  propoeed  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971.**  This  title  would  encour- 
age the  creation  of  metropolitan  housing 
agencies  to  program,  but  not  develop,  sub- 
sidized housing  in  metropolitan  areas.  The 
title  is  very  complex;  generally  it  would  pro- 
vide incentives  to  metropolitan  housing 
plans  and  deny  community  development 
subsidies  to  localities  that  did  not  partici- 
pate In  the  planning  process.  It  Is  not  clear 
If  the  title  will  do  more  than  provide  a 
metropolitan  layer  of  consent  to  subsidized 
housing  without  adequately  Increasing  the 
pressures  on  localities  to  give  their  consent 
to  individual  projects. 

But  It  does  move  in  the  essential  direction 
of  stimulating  a  metropolitan  planning  proc- 
ess. It  is  interesting,  and  perhaps  ironic,  to 
note  that  although  the  Democratic  Party 
tends  to  see  the  importance  of  national 
planning.  Title  V  introduced  under  Demo- 
cratic auspices  places  the  responsibilities  for 
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matropolltan  planning  in  a  non-fedaral 
agency.  By  ironic  contrast,  the  Republican 
Administration,  despite  a  rhetoric  of  deean- 
tralization,  has  announced  federal  housing 
site  location  policies  that  suggest  tha  focus 
of  metropolitan  planning  responslbilltlee 
might  ba  more  appropriately  placed,  ulti- 
mately, in  federal  bands.  80  long  as  there  is 
power  in  a  national  agency  to  approve  and 
carry  out  such  a  plan,  who  draws  it  up  la  a 
subsidiary  question. 

Accordingly,  the  second  major  ingredlant 
of  a  "laat  resort"  mechanism  must  be  some 
kind  ot  metropolitan  planning  proceaa  to  ra- 
tionallm  any  national  policy  of  directly  plac- 
ing housing  in  a  recalcitrant  community.  If 
such  a  planning  prooeaa  does  not  exist,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  done  under  federal 
or  non-federal  ausplcea,  the  national  gov- 
ernment exercising  "last  reaort"  p>owerB  may 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  acting  arbitrarily 
or  simply  aiding  private  opportxmitles  to 
develop  land  in  metrop>oUtan  areas. 

If  a  metropolitan  housing  plan  is  drawn 
up,  the  national  government  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  finance  homrtny  sponsored  by 
others,  carry  out  the  plan,  acquire  land  for 
this  purpose,  leaae  it  to  other  sponaon,  or 
develop  the  housing  itaelf .  All  of  these  pow- 
ers should  be  untrammeled  by  local  land  tise 
and  building  regulations. 

In  summary,  our  current  housing  policies 
dg  not  serve  the  most  pressing  urban  growth 
objective  of  overcoming  economic  and  racial 
disparities  in  metropoUtan  areas.  They  serve 
the  non-poor  through  funoUonal  poilciea 
and  the  poor  throtigh  area  development  pol- 
icies that  are  not  related  to  any  urban 
growth  policy  The  major  missing  ingradlante 
are  the  elimination  of  local  veto  over  sub- 
sidized housing  within  a  context  of  metro- 
poUtan planning  and  a  strong  national  pow- 
er to  Implement  thoae  plans  when  other 
levels  of  government  or  the  private  sector 
will  not  or  cannot  do  so. 

Undoubtedly  the  power  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  nation's  racial  problems  in  metro- 
poUtan areas  is  the  rationale  for  federal 
power  in  the  1970's  to  confront  directly  what 
other  levels  of  government  choose  to  evade. 
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Congreea  that  the  Secretary  of  Bovialng  and 
Urban  Development  should  act  aa  houser  of 
last  reeort  In  those  areas  of  the  country  where 
a  "housing  emergency  '   exists.   A  "houalng 
emergency"  would  be  defined  aa  a  substan- 
tial number  of  low  ard  m(xlerate  famlllee  re- 
siding or  employed  In  an  area  where  there 
are  no  sponsors  (public  or  private)   willing 
to  provide  housing  to  meet  their  needs.  This 
section  would  further  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD,  by  contract  with  private  or 
public  agencies  or  other  entitles  may  act  as 
sponsor  In  such  areas  beginning  two  years 
after  the  enactment   of   this   act.   Further, 
Secretary  of  HUD  would  submit  to  Congreee 
within  one  year  his  plans  for  Implementing 
this  section  including  his  proposed  criteria 
to  Identify  such  "emergency"  housing  areas. 
This  concept  is  included  in  the  1970  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition PoUcles  Act,  42  U,S.C.  I  4601. 

••9  P.  Supp.  187  (WJ5.  Ky.),  affd.  78  P.  2d 
684  (6th  Clr.  1935).  oert.  denied.  294  UjB.  736 
(1936). 
'^  See  note  24  supra  at  193. 

"  PaXSISKNT'S   COIIMTTTEX  ON  UkBAN   HOUS- 

IMO,  A  Dbcxnt  HpifB  25-38  (1968). 
»9  P.  Supp.  at  138. 
"  Abrama,  The  Legal  Basis  for  Reorganizing 
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Mttropolitan  Areas  in  a  Free  Society,  106  Pao- 
CBXBiNoa  OF  AM  Phil.  8oc.  177  ( 1962) .  Gover- 
nors and  mayors  welcomed  PWA  projects  Into 
their  Jurisdictions  and  many  states  and  local 
authorities  (who  managed  the  projecta  after 
the  federal  agency  developed  them)  filed  Su- 
preme Court  amicus  briefs  In  support  of  the 
federal  program  In  the  Louisville  caae.  The 
"greenbelt"  new  towns  program  fared  no  bet- 
ter In  the  lower  federal  courts.  After  the  de- 
centralization of  the  program  became  a  legis- 
lative fact,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  ted- 
eraUy  aided  housing  as  a  valid  public  pur- 
pose. City  of  Cleveland  v.  United  States,  323 
VB.  329  (1946). 

"  Act  of  Sept.  1,  1937,  ch.  896,  i  1,  60  Stat. 
888. 

*»The  decision  of  the  VB.  Supreme  Ooixrt 
In  James  v,  Valtlerra.  402  VB.  137  (1971), 
does  not  preclude  the  federal  goverament 
from  eliminating  the  local  approval  require- 
ments for  subsidized  housing.  Indeed,  foot- 
note 4  of  the  Court's  opinion  suggests  that 
the  rationale  for  the  current  requirement  Is 
the  fact  that  public  housing  may  not  pay  full 
real  estate  taxes.  In  rejecting  the  supremacy 
clause  arg\unent  In  the  case,  Justice  Black 
observed  for  the  5  to  3  majority,  "By  the 
Hotislng  Act  of  1937  the  Federal  Government 
has  offered  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
for  the  creation  of  low-rent  public  housing. 
However,  the  federal  legislation  does  not  pur- 
port to  require  that  local  governments  ac- 
cept this  or  to  outlaw  local  referendums  on 
whether  the  aid  should  be  accepted."  Id  at 
140. 

"  For  an  analysis  of  litigation  strategies  to 
require  local  affirmative  action  on  public 
housing  see  Rolaman,  The  Right  to  Public 
Housing.  39  Gxo.  Wash.  L.  Rxv.  681  (1971). 

••HJi.  9688.  92d  Cong..  1st  Seas.  (1971). 
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TWO  CONSUMER  STALWARTS  RE- 
TERINQ  FROM  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 


OF    MISSOTTRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chsUrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude,  and 
that  of  all  consumers,  for  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  consumerism  made 
by  two  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
served  with  distinction  on  my  subcom- 
mittee and  who  are  retiring  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  term. 

Both  of  them  are  Republican  members 
who  cast  deciding  votes  or  took  coura- 
geous positions  at  critical  moments  In 
the  development  of  extremely  Important 
consumer  legislation.  They  are  Congress- 
woman  Plorenck  p.  Dwyir  of  New 
Jersey,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  Congressman  Sby- 
MOTTR  "Sy"  Halpern  of  New  York,  now 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs, 
but  for  many  years  a  valued  and  effec- 
tive member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs. 

RKFRXSKNTATrVE    HALPKKN    AND    TKE    CONSUHXB 

CKXDrr  paoTXcnoN  act 
Congressman  Halpern  was  one  of  the 
six  subcommittee  members  who  spon- 
sored the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  of  1963.  The  others  who  Joined  me  in 
introducing  the  bill  were  Congressmen 


HXNRT  B.  OONSALKZ  of  TeXftS,  JOSIPH  O. 

MnasH  of  New  Jersey,  Praotc  Anictthzio 
of  Illinois,  and  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of 
New  York.  We  put  our  names  in  1987  to 
a  bill  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  ac- 
corded the  whisper  of  a  prayer  of  ever 
becoming  law — a  position  which  took 
political  courage,  because  the  measure 
went  far  beyond  the  weak  and  loophole- 
ridden  truth-ln -lending  bill  which  had 
just  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0. 
The  subcommittee  divided  6  to  6  on  pro- 
posals to  gut  the  consumer  credit  pro- 
tection bill  and  to  substitute  the  Senate 
bill  iTLste&d.  Had  we  lost  at  that  juncture, 
the  final  piece  of  legislation  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  far  different  from,  and 
infinitely  lees  effective  than,  the  one 
which  ultimately  became  law.  Congress- 
man Halpern,  the  only  Republican  spon- 
sor of  the  bill,  was  particularly  instru- 
mental in  the  preservation  of  the  gar- 
nishment title  of  the  bill,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  provided  Federal  protections 
for  workers  against  one  of  the  worst 
abuses  in  the  consumer  credit  field. 

REPHESENTiMTVB    DWYIX'S    CONTRIBtrTIONS    AS    A 
CONFEREE 

Mrs.  DwYER  was  one  of  the  House  con- 
ferees on  this  measure,  and  although  she 
had  opposed  many  of  the  features  of  the 
bill  in  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, she  had  nevertheless  worked  hard 
to  Improve  some  of  its  other  provisions, 
particularly  on  regulation  of  the  adver- 
tising of  credit.  In  conference,  she  stood 
solidly  with  the  Democratic  conferees 
against  efforts  of  the  Senate  conferees 
to  water  the  bill  down  to  the  level  of  the 
Senate  version.  So,  too.  did  Congressman 
William  B.  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  former  Congressman 
Paul  A.  Pmo,  of  New  York,  another  mi- 
nority member. 

Two  years  later,  however.  Mrs.  Dwyer 
was  the  only  Republican  conferee  to  join 
with  the  House  Democratic  conferees  on 
the  bank  secrecy  bill  in  support  of  my 
motion  to  take  up  two  "nongermane" 
Senate  amendments  which  resulted  in 
important  new  additions  to  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act — in  the  form  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1970, 
£ind  the  1970  amendment  to  truth-in- 
lendlng  which  outlawed  the  distribution 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  and  limited 
consumer  liability  to  $50  for  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  their  credit  cards.  She 
was  the  only  House  Republican  ccHif  eree 
to  sign  the  conference  report. 

So.  in  two  major  ccwisumer  battles  of 
the  past  5  years.  Congressman  Halpern 
and  Congresswoman  Dwyer  each  played 
vital  roles  in  assuring  bipartisan  ap- 
proval of  extremely  controversial  bills 
to  aid  consumers,  through  their  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

MRS.  DWTEK'S  IMPOBTANT  ROLE  ON  IN»»PEin«NT 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION   AGENCY   BILL 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Qovemment  Oper- 
ations. Mrs.  Dwyer  had  a  tremendous 
part  in  the  develc^ment  and  passage  by 
the  House  of  a  bill,  which  unfortunately 
died  in  a  Senate  filibuster  this  month,  to 
establish  an  independent  ocmsumer 
agency  to  mwiltor  the  activities  of  all 
other  Government  agencies  with  respon- 
sibilities in  the  consumer  field. 
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llie  bill  originally  iiftroduced  by  Mr*. 
DWYIR,  and  which  I  coeponaored,  formed 
the  basic  framework  for  the  omBumer 
agency  measure  subsequwitly  reported  t>y 
tiie  Qovemment  Operations  Committee 
and  passed  by  the  House.  In  her  work 
on  that  legislation.  Mrs.  Dwyer  demon- 
strated typical  courage  and  independ- 
ence, despite  tremendous  pressures  upon 
her  from  the  White  House  to  modify  her 
stand  and  accept  the  much  weaker  ad- 
ministration version  of  this  legislation.  I 
salute  her  for  her  fortitude. 

To  both  Flo  Dwyer  and  Sy  Halpk&n, 
I  express  the  best  wishes  of  all  consumers 
In  this  country  as  these  two  nmsumer 
stalwarts  retire  from  this  Chamber  after 
long  and  devoted  sendee  in  the  consumer 
interest. 

They  have  displayed  unnsual  courage 
and  Independence  of  thought  and  action. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  nrouNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  growing  unemployment,  en- 
dangered American  industries  and  a  dis- 
astrous deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade.  I 
introduced  the  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1972. 

The  Hartke  approach  to  foreign  trade 
and  investment  problems  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  harsh  barrage  of  criticism 
from  the  multinational  business  com- 
munity. The  academic  community  has 
been  relatively  silent  on  the  Hartke  for- 
eign trade  package,  since  acswlemic  econ- 
omists are  well-known  for  their  almost 
doctrinaire  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  free  trade. 

Continuing  trade  deficits  and  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  some  national  p<^cy  on 
Imports,  cannot  be  Ignored  forever.  As 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  best  minds  react 
first.  Our  first  Noble  Prize  winning  econ- 
omist. Paul  Samuelson.  has  recently 
raised  some  questions  that  should  begin 
to  trouble  the  rest  of  the  university- 
based  economic  fraternity. 

After  presenting  the  optimist's  view 
of  our  prospects  for  free  trade,  Samuel- 
son  points  out  a  number  of  clouds  on  a 
once  rosy  horlz<m. 

First.  Samuelson  notes  that  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  may  still  be  seriously  over- 
valued. An  overvalued  dollar  requires 
either  further  action  or  implies  a  con- 
tinuing erosion  of  Industrial  emplosr- 
ment. 

Second.  Samuelson  acknowledges  that 
the  individual  displaced  by  importa  may 
not  easily  find  other  employment.  Pen- 
sion rights  and  other  benefits  can  be  lost 
forever. 

Third.  Samuelson  explicitly  recognizes 
that  winners  and  losers  in  intemationai 
trade  are  seldom  compensated.  Relying 
on  repatriated  profits  from  foreign  in- 
vestments rather  than  exports  to  pay  for 
American  purchs«ers  of  foreign  goods 
will  benefit  the  capital  owner — not  the 
working  man. 
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Fourth.  Finally,  Samueteon  recognizes 
the  dangers  of  placing  our  Industrial  fu- 
ture in  totally  foreign  hands.  As  much  as 
all  Americans  yearn  for  an  era  of  peace, 
nationalism  is  still  the  strongest  world 
force.  The  Impending  energy  crisis  and 
our  continuing  need  for  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials will  steadily  weaken  our  pofiitlon 
of  economic  independence.  Closing  down 
our  industrial  plants  can  only  make  a 
difficult  situation  wane. 

Samuelson  does  not  end  his  piece  In 
.■support  of  the  Hartke  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1972,  but  his  clear 
presentation  of  a  cloudy  future  is  bound 
to  stir  other  minds  to  thought. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  article  rep- 
resents a  watershed  in  the  thinking  on 
our  foreign  trade  crisis,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
[From  the   Morgan   Guaranty   Survey,   TUe 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 

July  1972] 

INTXRNATIONAI.  TRAOK  FOR  A  RXCH  COXTITTRT 

(NoTx. — Tbe  foUowlng  article  waa  vsrltten 
by  Profeaaor  Paul  A.  S&muelaon  of  the  Maa- 
sachuaetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  arti- 
cle ia  adapted  from  a  lectxire  Dr.  Samuelaon 
gave  before  the  Swedish-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  New  York  City  on  May  10  of 
this  year  at  a  meeting  commemorating  his 
receipt  of  the  1970  AlTred  Nobel  Memorl&l 
Award  In  Economic  Science.) 

The  topic  I  propoee  to  think  about  today  is 
the  future  of  American  International  trade 
and  finance,  with  special  emphaalB  on  how 
that  future  Is  likely  to  be  condltlontxl  by  the 
fact  that  North  Americana  enjoy  the  hlgheat 
per-caplta  stAndard  of  living  on  earth.  The 
topic  has  an  obvious  Interest  for  all  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Australasia,  since  these  con- 
tinents are  in  second  place  and  are  rapidly 
closing  the  "real"  wage  gap  with  the  United 
States.  The  far-seeing  Japanese,  who  have 
the  right  to  dream  at  night  of  that  approach- 
ing date  when  their  rapidly  growing  per- 
caplta  real  wages  will  equal  and  surpass  our 
own,  also  have  a  natural  Interest  In  the  same 
subject. 

For,  as  I  never  tire  of  preaching  abroad,  the 
American  pattern  of  things  has  a  vital  Inter- 
est— not  because  there  Is  anything  special 
about  being  American,  but  because  what  one 
fool  will  choose  to  do  at  a  high  real  income 
level  BO  will  another.  The  Americanization  of 
Europe  has  little  to  do  with  forced  Infection 
imported  from  America:  It  Is  simply  that 
everybody  who  gets  to  a  real  Income  of  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  per  family 
member  will  want  a  car,  a  telephone,  auto- 
matic heat,  a  winter  vacation,  and  all  the 
things  that  Americans  by  accident  happened 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  first.  Our 
economy,  so  to  speak,  is  an  analogue  com- 
puter showing  others  the  shadow  of  their 
own  futures.  For  better  or  for  worse.  I  must 
add. 

As  Samuel  Butler  said,  there  is  always  a 
certain  lack  of  amiability  about  the  go-getter. 
Admiration  and  fear  aside,  we  tend  to  like  an 
Individual  In  inverse  relation  to  hla  abUlty 
to  survive  In  the  struggle  for  Bucceea.  If  it  Is 
natural  to  expect  a  class  struggle  within  a 
country  based  on  differences  In  Income  and 
wealth,  why  Is  It  not  natural  to  expect  inter- 
national antagonisms  baaed  on  tlie  same  eco- 
nomic disparities?  If  the  claas  struggle  had 
never  existed,  we  should  have  had  to  Invent 
It  In  order  to  explain  the  facts  of  modern  life. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  eoonomlcs? 
In  classical  competitive  equilibrium,  there  is 
precious  little  room  for  the  sociology  of  class 
warfare.  Impersonal  supply  and  demand  dlo- 
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tate  the  final  equUlbrlum.  If  In  any 
thara  Is  personal  rivalry  of  brother  »g^'iif^ 
brother,  the  form  It  takes  In  a  competitive 
market  is  the  substltutabUity  of  one  identl' 
cal  worker  against  the  other.  The  class  stxug* 
gle  la  an  intraclaas  struggle,  labor  against 
labor  In  depressing  the  market  wage,  capital^ 
1st  against  capitalist  In  raising  the  real  waga. 
depressing  commodity  prices  and  the  rata  of 
profit. 

When  Rlcardo  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
theory  of  international  trade,  in  the  form  of 
the  famous  doctrine  of  comparative  costs  or 
comparative  advantage,  there  was  no  partic- 
ular role  played  by  the  relative  atfiuenoes  ot 
the  trading  regions.  What  about  the  brute 
fact  of  site,  that  the  United  Btates  aside  from 
having  the  highest  per  capita  income  also 
has  been  one  of  the  economies  of  greatest 
land  area  and  population?  Herein  we  dlffsr 
from  Sweden  or  Switzerland .  in  the  same 
way  that  half  a  century  ago  the  huge  areas 
of  Braell  and  Argentina  differed  from  the 
affluent  "Switzerland  of  Latin  Amerloa," 
Uruguay. 

Mere  size  does  not  mean  per  capita  af- 
fluence. Indeed,  as  the  t«etnlng  mllUons  of 
India  and  China  Illustrate,  large  abeolut* 
numbers  when  not  matched  by  commeasa- 
rate  magnitudes  of  resources  make  for  low 
productivity  and  poverty.  As  Adam  Smith 
and  BertU  Ohlln  have  emphasized,  mere  size 
may  indeed  be  beneficial  to  the  extent  that 
It  permits  Industries  or  society  to  realise  the 
economies  of  mass  production  and  scale  that 
characterise  many  Industrial  processes.  In- 
creasing the  extent  of  the  market  has  always 
been  a  powerful  argument  In  the  arsenal  of 
the  free  trader.  The  Common  Market  ta  im- 
portant to  Western  Europe  In  giving  It  the 
kinds  of  masa  marketa  that  the  vast  Ameri- 
can continent  has  long  enjoyed. 

Nonetheless,  once  markets  are  large  enough 
to  afford  competition  among  many  efflclent- 
Rcale  producers,  size  ceases  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant variable  In  the  models  of  conventional 
International  trade  theorists.  Thus,  few  of 
them  would  agree  with  the  contention  of 
Oxford's  Lord  Balogh  that  small  economies 
are  at  a  disadvantage  trading  with  the  large 
United  States — provided  that  the  collusive 
power  of  concerted  governmental  action  la 
not  pursued  by  America,* 

In  summary,  as  far  as  competitive  Inter- 
national trade  analysis  Is  concerned,  there  is 
no  reason  why  mutually  profitable  trade 
should  not  take  place  between  affluent  coun- 
tries or  regions  like  America,  Sweden,  Aus- 
tralia, Western  Europe,  among  themselves, 
and  between  any  of  them  and  Intermediate* 
Income  or  underdeveloped  nations — such  as 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  Africa.  Asia, 
and  for  that  matter  Eastern  E^urop«  (provided 
the  latter  group's  control  authorities  agree 
to  balanced  trade  and  follow  the  principle  of 
Importing  those  goods  that  can  less  cheaply 
be  produced  at  home) . 

There  Is  not  unanimous  agreement  with 
these  doctrines  of  classical  and  Jjost-Keynes- 
lan  establishment  eoonomlcs.  My  purpose 
here  today  Is  to  subject  them  to  searching 
reevaluaUon.  Let  me  confess  that  my  bias  In 
the  effort  Is  to  see  whether  I  cannot  find 
some  merit  in  the  suspicions  and  apprehen- 
sions of  thoee  who  doubt  and  criticize  the 
conventional  wisdom. 


'Actually.  In  the  comparative  advantage 
theory  of  Ricardo  and  MIU.  small  Portugal 
stands  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  the  advan- 
tage from  Internationa]  specialization  than 
large  England.  Indeed,  If  {English  constimera 
are  so  numerous  that  their  needs  Tor  Por- 
tugal's export  goods  have  to  be  filled  in  part 
from  domestic  English  production,  Portugal 
gets  100%  of  the  gains  from  trade  and  Eng- 
land gets  none.  Under  perfect  competition 
smallness  makes  for  rarity  and  advantage: 
largeness  Is  a  disadvantage. 
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To  bring  out  the  te«ii»  In  the  debate,  let  of  dollar  depmcUttion   or   surplus-cwrmcy 

me  state  rather  boldly  and  crudely  au  ovtaly  appreciatum  along  the  line*  of  the  aetual 

comDlaoent     opttmlatlc    view   of    the   world  December  1971   Smithsonian  Agreement   in 

that  might  be   taken   by  someone  strongly  Woj/iiTHfton.  Under  the  two-tier  gold  syatem, 

enamored  of  the  claaalcal  doctrine  of  Inter-  the  free  price  ol  gold  In  the  unofficial  tier 

national  trade    Then,  as  fairly  as  I  can,  let  was  of  no  importance:  and  within  the  official 

me  state  what  are  some  of  the  dire  views  and  tier  the  only  point  in  making  a  token  up- 

apprehenslons  of  that  larger  fraction  of  the  ward  revaluatton  of  the  dollar  price  of  gold 

world  who  have  not  had  a  formal  grounding  and  SDH*  was  for  the  purpoee  of  expediting 

In  the  theories  of  classical  and  neoclassical  agreement    on    new    ourrwicy   parltlea   with 

economies  lower  dollar  parltlea. 

„.„^.,   „r,«,-  Since  the  dollar  depreciation  In  Deoemtoer 

omnMisTic  coNv«^ONAL  viaws  ^^^^  ^^  substantlal^raglng  13%  reUtUe 

Por  brevity,  here  la  a  dogmaUc  list  or  the  ^^  ^^^  ourrenclea.   these  "elaatlclty   optl- 

majov  ^Ints  the  optimist  would  stress:  mist*"  think  that  the  therapy  agreed  upon 

1.  In  a  very  special  sense,  the  dollar  has  j^^  Washington  should  be  ample  to  restore 
been  a  key  international  currency.  Just  as  a  gquUlbrlum  in  the  reasonably  near  future, 
sovereign  government  can  Issue  money  od  lib  iji^eed,  some  believe  that  even  slight  reduo- 
wlthln  a  country  and  have  U  be  acceptable  ^^qj^  m  ^^  export  prices  relaUve  to  prices 
I  although,  to  be  sure,  at  the  cost  of  raising  ^^  exports  abroad  will  trigger  great  Improve- 
all  prioaa).  so  the  United  States  t^^li^  *  rnent  In  our  current  credits  and  great  Im- 


hensions  about  the  futiire  of  the  Ameneaa 
tmlano*  of  payments  and  about  the  efteoti, 
of  ttrtur*  foreign  trade  developments  oo  ttif^ 
averagp  level  of  Ameortoan  real  wagea  ag^. 
living  standards. 

We  Jive  In  the  age  of  Freud.  Now  we  know' 
that  often  our  anxletlea  are  nameless  dreadi, 
and  that  if  we  can  Just  get  them  out  of  our 
unooBsetoiu  minds  and  viscera  and  lay  them 
oti  the  table  for  explicit  and  conscious  ex- 
amination in  the  light  of  economic  prin- 
ciple, then  we  may  be  able  to  exorcise  our 
feara  and  dreads.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
present  Investlgatloo.  And  how  much  It  U 
needed I 

In  every  walk  of  American  life,  there  is 
great  uneasiness  over  foreign  oompetttlon. 
T^e  endogenous  virus  of  protectionism  which 
has  infeated  all  of  American  history  fron 
our  earliest  colonial  days,  and  which  stlU 
persisted  in  the  years  up  to  the  1929  crash. 


the  privUege  of  a  counterfeiter.  There-     provement  In  our  current  debits;  and  these      had  Indeed  been  laid  to  rest  from,  say,  1934 


fore,  by  definition,  we  were  hardly  capable  of 
running  an  International  deficit  since  these 
deficits  would  automatically  be  financed  by 
foreigners'  accepting  whatever  dollars  ware 
thrust  upon  them.  The  dollar  was,  so  to 
speak,  not  merely  as  good  as  gold:   It  was 


'elasticity  superoptlmlsts"  have  even  been 
fearful  that  the  dollar  was  depreciated  too 
much  In  1971  and  will  eventually  prove  to 
be  an  undervalued  currency. 

8.  To  such  optimists  as  these,  perhaps  the 
wttole  Auguat   15,   1971   crisis  was  unaacee- 


better   than    gold,   particularly   if   the   U.S.  ^^^.y   being  in  the  nature  of  an  optical  Ulu- 

sbowed  Its  determination  to  get  rid  of  gold  ^j^^^^  ^  being  merely  the  self-fulfllllng  oon- 

as  an  element  Ui  the  internaUonal  monetary  sequence  of  an  IrraUonal  avalanche  of  spec- 
syatem  by  dumping  our  Port  Knox  supply  -    -        -  •■ 


on  the  market  for  whatever  price  below  the 
official  price  of  (36  an  ounce  It  would  fetch 
from  dentists,  jewelers,  and  hoarders. 

2.  Although  in  the  historic  past  America 
was  a  high- tariff  country — as  in  the  Smoot- 
Hawl«y  1930  Act — under  four  decades  of  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Programs  our  duties  have  been 
cut  in  half,  cut  again,  and  still  again  in  half. 
As  a  result,  though  we  are  often  regarded 
abroad  as  still  being  a  protected  market,  this 
Is  only  because  of  a  recognition  lag:  America 
ha*  become  one  of  the  freeit  market*  in  the 
world,  which  is  to  the  advantage  both  of  our 
workers  and  of  workers  abroad.  The  substan- 
tial penetration  of  the  American  market  by 
Japanese  importa  in  the  last  two  decades 
would  be  proof  of  this  basic  fact.  (It  may  be 
added  that.  »intll  recently,  the  endemic  pro- 
tectionist Ideology  of  the  American  public 
had  gradually  been  succeeded  by  a  freer-trade 
Ideology.) 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  the  beneficial 
free-trade  regime  of  the  Bretton  Woods  sys- 
tem, even  some  optimists  would  admit  that 
the  Amencan  dollar  had  prior  to  Auguat  196S 
become  somewhat  "overvalued."  To  a  greater 
number,  overvaluation  is  merely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  po8t-1965  acceleration  of  the 
Vietnam  war  with  Ita  subsequent  demand- 
pull  and  cost-push  Inflations.  (Parentheti- 
cally. I  might  Just  note  that  to  me  the  over- 
valuation of  the  American  doUar  has  been  a 
longer-term  phenomenon,  related  to  the 
miraculous  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  after  the  1949  dev  luatlona.  to  foreign 
Uiveetment  desires  of  our  corporations,  and 
to  the  expenditures  and  gifts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Korean,  Indochineae.  and  gen- 
eral cold- war  efforts.) 

4.  Even  if  the  dollar  should  tvirn  out  to  be 
somewhat  overvalued,  this  primarily  put*  the 
onus  on  the  surplu*  countriea  to  appreciate 
their  currericiea  unilaterallj/ — particularly  the 
mark  and  the  yen.  Or  else  they  should  swallow 
our  dollars  of  deficit  without  complaining. 
(Running  contrary  to  this  comfortable  opti- 
mist's policy  of  "benign  neglect,"  enunciated 
both  by  conservatives  and  liberals  among 
American  economists,  was  the  recognition  by 
sonM  of  us  that  the  regime  of  swallowing 
dollars  could  not  be  expected  to  last:  and 
that,  therefore,  putting  off  the  day  of  dis- 
equilibrium correction  would  only  exacerbate 
the  inevitable  process  of  needed  readjust- 
ment.) 

5.  The  true  optimists  held  that  any  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  even  if  It  were  fairly 
subatantial,  and  more  or  less  Independently 
of  its  cause.  coui4  be  cured  by  the  medicine 


ulatlon  against  the  dollar.  Likewise,  they 
tend  to  view  the  war  of  nerves  that  has  been 
going  on  In  the  first  half  year  foUowlng  the 
Washington  Agreement  of  last  December  as 
an  irrational  movement  likely  to  come  soon 
to  an  end.  Or,  If  irrationality  should  carry 
the  day,  that  will  be  an  unfortunate  and 
basically   unnecessary    outcome. 

7.  The  fatal  flaw  of  the  Bretton  Woods  set- 
up— Its  attempt  to  peg  exchange  rates — 
should  be  removed  In  favor  of  either  (1) 
some  kind  of  gliding  band,  in  which  parities 
can  move  up  or  down  a  few  percentage  points 
each  year  or  (3)  some  scheme  of  relatively 
clean  floating  exchange  rates,  in  which  or- 
ganized speculative  markets  will  give  ex- 
porters protection  against  auctuatlD.g  ex- 
change risks  and  In  which  no  deficits  win 
ever  again  be  possible. 

8.  Finally,  with  exchange  rates  flexible 
and  with  taxlffs.  Import  quotas,  and  other 
protective  devices  gradually  removed,  the 
Amencan  real  wage  wlU  benefit  in  Its  rate 
of  growth  and  the  same  will  take  place 
abroad,  as  everyone  everywhere  benefits  from 
a  more  efficient  international  division  of 
labor. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  ebh  and  flow  of  relative 


when  the  Boosevelt-Hull  Reciprocal  Trade 
Program  began  to  lower  American  tariffs. 
By  1955.  everyone  In  America — corporate 
managers,  workers,  union  officials,  editors, 
and  so  on — all  seemed  to  have  turned  away 
from  protectionism. 

THE  mSW  PROTKCnOKISM 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  In  the  last 
dozen  yean  of  the  overvalued  American 
dollar,  one  of  the  most  baleful  heritages  of 
our  ostrich-like  policy  of  benign  neglect  of 
the  international  deficit  has  been  the  mush- 
rooming of  protectionism.  It  is  little  exag- 
geration to  say  that  everyone  in  America 
except  a  few  academic  economists  has  be- 
oome  a  bel lever  in  protective  tariffs,  in  man- 
datory or  voluntary  quotas.  The  few  indus- 
trialists who  still  favor  freer  international 
trade  either  have  a  commercial  reason  to  do 
so  because  of  their  export  positions  or  I  fear 
are  right  now  hovering  on  the  verge  of  a 
return  to  the  protectionist  fold.  As  an  ex- 
ample, I  offer  you  the  automobile  executives 
in  Detroit.  The  workers  there  and  their  local 
unions  have  already  turned  protectionist,  ss 
you  wUl  verify  if  you  go  to  any  union  meet- 
ings these  days.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  top 
executives,  at  least  in  their  more  public- 
spirited  utterances,  are  still  devotees  of  ex- 
panded international  trade.  But  talk  to  the 
vice  prealdents  in  charge  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  you  will  find  a  group  of  troubled 
men,  who  feel  in  their  bones  that  In  an- 
other decade  North  America  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  plaoe  in  which  cars  are  to  be 
vlably  built  and  sold  In  competitive  nuxketa. 
Aud,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  it  cams 
to  a  choice  between  letting  the  auto  busi- 


technologlcal  change  and  change  in  tastes, 

certain  specialized  workers  within  a  country  .        .  .,..,..,.,.,.         .,.  ,. 

mSt  f^d  that  their  scarcity  rents  deterio-  '^e*  »>  ^^rowl  or  protecting  it  here  at  home 

rauTwhen  foreign  competlUon  takes  away  ^y  quotas,  these  executivee  wlU  oome  down 


much  of  their  advantage.  And  the  same  can 
happen  to  the  rents  enjoyed  by  capital  and 
noniabor  resources  situated  In  sectors  no. 
longer  viable  In  the  face  of  International 
comjjetition.  However,  provided  the  country 
follQwa  proper  post-Keyneslan  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  it  should  be  able  to  ensure 
full-employment  Job  opportvmltles  for  all. 
Displaced  workers  and  machines  will  go  Into 
other  lines  of  activity  in  which  the  country 
still  has  a  comprtiratlve  advantage,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  real  GNF  and  its  broad  factor- 
share  claimants. 

XCONOMIC    aCASEB 

I've  now  stated  the  optimists'  case.  Listen 
to  it  and  you  will  not  think  of  eeohomlcs  as 
the  dUrmal  aolenoe.  Quite  the  contnuiy.  One 
of  the  functions  of  economic  analysis  has 
been  to  rid  people  of  their  economic  scares. 
All  that  I  oan  say  is  that  there  are  plenty  of 
scares  in  the  pxreeent  age,  and  eoonomlee  has 
its  work  cut  out  for  it  If  It  Is  going  to  rid 
people  of  their  fears.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  who  said :  "I  dont  know  whether 
my  officers  scare  the  enemy,  but  they  sure 
as  hell  scare  me."  Wen  I  &19  a  sophisticated 
economist  but  I  must  confess  to  some  appre- 


on  the  side  of  protectionism.  To  them  it  is 
unthinkable  that  we  should  give  up  the 
auto  industry.  To  do  so  would  be  criminally 
qulxottc.  And,  In  the  view  of  all  but  the 
eeoBomlcs  professors,  the  loss  of  basic  In- 
dustries like  the  auto  Industry  would  lower 
our  real  wage  level  and  average  standard  of 
living. 

To  almost  till  Americans  today  it  is  an 
artlcie  of  faith  that  using  quotas  on  a  wide 
scale — ^to  save  the  textUe,  shoe,  steel  indus- 
trtss,  and  also  the  IV,  electronics,  auto,  and 
tlddlywlnk  industries — will  be  an  Important 
abep'ln  keeping  recJ  wages  in  America  from 
deteriorating  from  their  present  ail-time 
peak  levels. 

Theoretical  economists  may  quote  com- 
parative-cost examples  until  they  are  blue  in 
the  face.  But  the  man  In  the  street  will  not 
beJleve  the  assertion  that  high-paid  Amer- 
ican workers  can  compete  with  imported 
goods  made  by  low-paid  foreign  workers. 
Throughout  our  history  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  the  pirotec- 
tlonlsts  has  been  the  competitive  threat 
from  "cheap  foreign  labor." 

Ironically  at  the  same  time  that  high-paid 
American  workers  have  been  frightened  of 
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the  competition  of  low-paid  workers  abroad. 
low-DToductivlty  oountrlss  have  ttvays 
been  as  frightened  of  the  oompetttlon 
fniB  the  more  affluent  countrls*.  JHe  iliwei^ 
Mm  OhaUenge  by  Servan-acbisib*  UMis. 
trates  in  our  own  time  how  deep  Is  the 'fear 
0(  the  Amencan  colossus. 

TBaOST   or   OOMPASaTIVK    ADVAITTASS 

•nie  oUssleal  theory  of  oomparativw  advan- 
tage contends  that,  if  even-handed  oompetU 
tton  prevails  between  many  mxppWme  and 
many  demanders,  then  international  special- 
ization and  trade,  as  well  as  capital  move- 
ments, will  woi*  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countrlee— the  poorer  country  as  weU  as 
tbe  richer,  the  exporter  of  capital  who  re- 
ceives bis  profit  yield  out  of  the  anhaneed 
real  product  of  the  capital -Importing  coim- 
try,  which  now  has  Its  real  wages  Increaaed 
by  having  each  worker  with  more  capital. 

Let  us  bring  American  fears  into  th*  open. 
The  textile  Industry  la  an  easy  case.  How  can 
our  workers  who  m\ut  be  paid  more  than 
two  dollars  an  hour  compete  to  standard 
textiles  with  the  workers  of  Hong  Song, 
Slngspore.  India,  and  Bangladesh?  Textile 
manufacture  is  apparently  one  of  the  first 
activities  that  a  developing  oountry  can  do 
well  In.  With  wages  only  small  fractions  of 
tuQM  In  America,  even  If  the  foreign  textile 
equipment  Is  not  quite  as  advanced  as  our 
own,  costs  of  production  abroad  tend  to  fall 
lower  than  ours  at  home. 

The  theorist  of  comparative  advantage 
agrees  American  reeouroee  should  move  out 
of  cheap  textiles,  and  for  that  matter  shoes, 
and  go  to  more  efficient  llnee  of  prtxhictlon 
where  our  productivity  Is  a  larger  molttplB  of 
foreigners'  productivity.  Tet  when  L  said 
this  over  the  New  England  airwaves,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  trade  association  offi- 
cial In  the  shoe  Industry  that  said:  "Tour 
words  will  go  down  In  the  infamy  of  history 
along  with  those  of  Marie  Antoinette."  More 
poignantly,  what  can  my  answer  be  to  a  let- 
ter from  a  50-year-old  woman  textile  work- 
er, asking  where  at  her  age  she  can  possibly 
find  another  Job.  Shall  I  reply  with  irre- 
levant contention  that  if  hnmoblle  faotors 
will  let  their  wage  faU  flexibly  far  enough 
below  the  mmimum  wage,  they  may  end  up 
with  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread?  At  the  least, 
the  humane  and  politically  savvy  free  trader 
must  urge  support  for  governmental  finan- 
cial sisslstance  to  those  workers  and  capital 
facilities  whose  competitive  rents  fWl  vic- 
tim to  the  dynamics  of  changing  interna- 
tional  specialization. 

The  task  of  the  proponent  of  freer  trade 
Is  not  over.  It  has  Just  begun.  A  great  many 
industries  are  believed  to  be  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  textiles.  Without  quotas,  shoe 
Imports  may  grow.  The  steel  industry  has 
thrown  in  the  sponge  and  now  lobbies  shame- 
lessly for  voluntary  and  mandatory  qxiotas. 
Cameras,  tape  recorders,  desk  oalculators, 
and  an  Increasing  variety  of  electronic  prod- 
ucts come  from  Japan  and  Europe. 

The  simple  truth  Is  this:  American  pub- 
lic opinion  generally  Is  of  the  firm  con- 
viction that  America  lacks  comparative  ad- 
vantage In  anything!  Perhaps  the  man  In  the 
street  will  allow,  as  a  purely  temporary  ex- 
ception, that  the  United  States  may  still 
have  a  comparative  advantage  In  the  realm 
of  aircraft  and  glaat  computers. 

A    I/3CIC&L    IMFOSSIBn.rrT 

The  academic  economist  must  be  aghast  at 
this  tiUTi  of  public  opinion.  Prom  the  very 
definition  of  comparative  advantage — repeat 
comparative — the  economist  malntaiiks  It  is 
a  logical  Impossibility  for  any  country  to 
lack  con4>arBtlve  advantage  in  anything.  TO 
be  sure,  by  the  definition  of  what  economists 
mean  by  an  overvalued  currency,  if  the  dol- 
lar Is  overvalued,  then  fewer  and  fewer  of 
our  industries  will  be  commercially  viable 
in  the  comparative-advantage  sense.  When 
that  Is  the  case  the  major  premise  of  the  free 
trader  is  denied:  when  workers  are  displaced 


EXTENS^NS  OF  REMARKS 

from  textiles,  autos.  you  name  it,  it  will  not 
be  because  they've  been  sucked  Into  a  more 
efficient  line  of  production,  but  rather  that 
they  are  pushed  into  unemployment  and 
onto  the  dole. 

I  must  correot  myseU:  in  the  age  after 
Keynee  we  know  how  to  expand  fiscal  deficits 
and  monetary  creation  to  ke^  purchasing 
power  bt(b  even  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
valued currency.  Displaced  workers  can  be 
given  Jobs  in  public  employment;  or,  as 
bud0et  deftoHs  lower  over-all  thrift,  they 
can  find  Jobs  in  expanded  output  of  those 
few  lines  In  which  we  do  stUl  have  com- 
ftfliatlve  advantage.  But  such  a  poet-Key- 
neaUn  solution  only  magnifies  and  perpetu- 
ates the  other  side  of  the  coin  of  currency 
overevaluatlon.  It  means  chronic  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments,  which  require  that 
nations  abroad  Mrallow  a  torrent  of  un> 
wanted  doilsn. 

Xry  as  I  may  to  be  htretlcal,  ny  rea*on 
K*ii  not  let  me  agree  with  the  man  in  the 
itreet  that  there  i*  no  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  surplu*  currencies  that  will 
permit  America  to  have  full  employment  un- 
der free  trade. 

The  best  econometric  estimates  that  I  have 
seen  have  been  marshalled  by  Professor  WU- 
Uam  Branson  of  Princeton  University  whooa 
I  am  proud  to  count  among  iCTs  former 
studAUts.  In  tha  Brookings  Papers  on  Eco- 
nomic Activity  for  mid- 1972,  Dr.  Branson 
reviews  the  IMF,  OECD,  and  Stephen  Magee 
studies  that  generally  suggest  an  improve- 
ment of  t7  bUllon-$8  blUlon  in  America's 
cutretU  halanne  from  the  12%  depreciation 
of  the  ^loUar  in  the  December  X971  Weahlng- 
top  OurrezMy  Agreement.  I  shall  no«  quarrel 
witiy-  this  as  a  best  single  eetlmate.  But  I 
must  emphasize  the  large  variance  that  any 
estimate  is  subject  to.  A  famous  earlier  eoo- 
nometrie  estimate  by  Brookings  economists, 
which  expected  equilibrium  in  America's  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  1968.  went  astray  be- 
cause of  the  unexpected  Vietnam  war.  Who 
knows  wh»t  may  vitiate  these  new  esti- 
mates?. 

A  BUMMINO  UP 

In  olfising,  thla  much  I  must  grant  to  the 
apprehensions  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Were 
time  not  so  short,  my  assertions  could  be 
lea3  dogmatic. 

1.  No  one  knows  the  true  size  of  the  dis- 
equilibrium gap  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments >ust  prior  to  Avigust  16.  It  may  have 
been  Tnuch  larger  than  the  expert*  think 
And  the  differential  trends  of  productivity 
abroad  relative  to  those  here  at  home,  which 
after  aU  primarily  created  that  gap,  in  my 
view,  may  stlD  be  working  strongly  against 
VIS  In  the  years  following  the  Smithsonian 
A^eemsnt. 

2.  Therefore,  the  equilibrium  parity  of  the 
dollar  may  have  t6  be  substantially  down- 
ward In  this  coming  decade.  If  such  dollar 
depreciation  Is  required,  let  us  pray  that 
gildtns  bands,  crawling  pegs,  dirty  floating, 
or  ciB«B  floating  will  permit  this  to  happen 
in  an  efflclent  way  that  preserves  the  fruitful 
international  division  of  labor. 

3.  At  home,  traditional  patterns  of  resource 
use  may  turn  out  to  be  oery  far  from  that 
equilibrium  p>attern  necessitated  by  the  vast 
changes  in  comparative  advantage  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  last  two  decades  and 
which  may  continue  In  the  next.  Even  with 
post-Eeyneelan  high  employment,  we  know 
that  the  vested  Interests  never  give  up  their 
historic  rents  gracefully.  The  concentrated 
harm  to  themselves  they  see  clearly  and  can 
make  the  public  see;  only  the  Impractical 
eye  of  the  academic  economist  sees  clearly 
the  even  greater  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large  from  adaptation  to  dynamic  com- 
parative advantage. 

4.  Achieving  equilibrium  dollar  parities  and 
adapting  to  changing  comparative  advantage 
may  only  minimize  America's  loss  of  welfare 
from  international  trade.  While  the  dollar 
was   overvalued   we  enjoyed  to  a  degree  a 
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higher  standard  of  li;rlag  from  tangible  goods 
imported  in  return  for  payment  of  mere  dol> 
lar  lOUs.  Also  our  corporations  acquired  lu* 
orative  productive  assets  abroad  partly  In 
exchange  for  those  American  doilsn  that 
foreign  central  banks  reluctantly  had  to  swal- 
low. Just  as  Oermauy  or  any  country  paying 
reparations  sviilers  a  primary  btirden  from  its 
unrequited  payment,  so  wUl  there  be  a  pri- 
mary burden  upon  America  if  we  must  re- 
place oiu  deficit  by  genuine  export  earnings. 
Beyond  that,  although  a  currency  deprecia- 
tion to  restore  equilibrium  need  not  inevit- 
ably Induce  a  deterioration  of  America's  term 
of  trade,  there  la  a  real  possibility  that  we 
shall  be  experiencing  a  secondary  burden  In 
the  form  of  higher  import  prices  relative  to 
export  prices.  Inxlsed  as  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  close  the  gap  between  our  o>'er-aU 
productivity  and  theirs,  quite  aside  from  the 
financial  aspects  of  ciurency  parities,  there 
could  be  a  plausible  trend  agalitst  us  in  terms 
of  lessened  consumers'  siuplus  from  interna- 
tional trade. 

In  summarizing  this  point,  I  must  guard 
against  alarmist  quantification.  As  loot  M 
America  remains  a  continental  economy 
whose  Imports  stay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
not  much  more  than  5%  of  QNP,  It  is  bard 
to  see  how  even  elasticity-pessimism  can 
knock  more  than  a  few  percentage  [Mints 
off  the  50%  growth  In  oux  real  QNP  that 
demography  and  productivity  trends 
should  bring  In  the  coming  decade. 

5.  Let  me  conclude  vrith  a  possibility  tta4t 
has  some  ominous  overtones  for  the  share 
of  labor,  particularly  the  share  In  growing 
QNP  of  organized  industries.  Under  modem 
trends  of  comparative  advantage.  American 
management  know-how  (and  for  that  matter 
management  know-how  anywhere)  and 
American  tnobtls  capital  may  find  that  their 
most  efficient  toe  Is  Increasingly  to  employ 
foreign  labor  as  a  substitute  for  traditional 
American  aettvitlee.  Washington.  New  York 
City,  Pittsburgh,  and  Denver  are  increas- 
ingly what  Max  Weber  called  cathedral 
citle*,  or  in  updated  terminology,  head- 
quarter* citie*.  So  under  floating  exchange 
rate*  and  relatively  free-trade  equiUbrium, 
the  United  States  might  in  time  become  a 
headquarter*  eeortomy.  Our  emphoMi*  in 
emplcn/ment  shift  to  terviee*  and  aioay  from 
m^mufaoturirtf.  It  would  beconM  normsd  for 
us  to  enjoy  an  unfavorable  balance  otf  mar* 
r;h«T¥ltse  trade,  reverting  to  the  pre-l<03 
pattern  in  which  the  value  of  our  mer- 
chandise imports  exceeded  the  value  of  our 
exports.  This  trade  deficit  normally  would 
be  financed  by  our  cturent  invisible  Items 
of  interest,  dividends,  repatriated  profits, 
and  royalties. 

Though  total  American  ONF  would  be 
the  larger  because  ot  this  free-trade  equllib- 
rlum.  It  is  possible  that  the  competitive 
share  of  property  would  rise  at  the  experua 
of  labor's  wage  share.  This  wotild  present  a 
problem  for  our  welfare  stale — to  expand 
tax  and  transfer  programs  to  secure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  Income. 

fl.  Economics,  alas,  cannot  be  divorced 
from  politics  and  from  trends  of  ideologies 
hostile  to  absentee  ownership.  Suppose  that 
economic  equUlbrium  did  dictate  our  be- 
coming a  service  economy,  living  like  any 
rentier  on  Investment  earnings  from  abroad. 
Let  us  grant  that  such  an  equilibrium,  if 
permanent,  could  be  optimal  for  the  United 
States.  But  would  It  be  safe  for  us  to  suc- 
ciunb  to  this  natural  pattern  of  specializa- 
tion In  a  world  of  rising  nationalism?  Can 
one  reiLlly  believe  that  in  the  last  three  de- 
caides  of  the  twentieth  century  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  be  confidently  counted  on  to 
t}ennlt  the  continuing  fiow  of  dividends,  re- 
patriation of  earnings,  and  royalties  to  large 
corporations  owned  here? 

I  do  not  think  I  am  paranoid  to  raise  a 
doubt  in  this  matter.  There  la  certainly  a 
danger  that,  after  the  United  States  has 
moved  resources  out  of  manufacturing  and 
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Into  th«  servlclng-headquarter  regime.  It 
ml^t  then  turn  out  that  nationalism  tm- 
fMrtre  the  succea«ful  oollecttng  ot  the  frulte 
of  our  foreign  tovestmente.  We  should  then 
not  only  And  ourselves  poorer  than  we  had 
expected  buc  alao  facing  the  costly  task  of 
redeploying  our  resources  back  Into  the  fields 
earlier  abandoned.  To  be  sure,  private  cor- 
porations may  In  some  degree  already  t*ke 
Into  account  this  danger  of  expropriation  and 
thereby  prevent  an  unwarranted  redeploy- 
ment of  reeources  from  taking  place:  but  It 
is  doubtful  th*t  they  can  be  counted  on  to 
exercise  the  proper  degree  of  prevision,  par- 
ticularly since  they  may  well  Itnow  that  they 
can  depend  on  our  government  to  compensate 
them  when  such  contingencies  axlse.  Hence, 
tbere  are  rational  grounds  for  some  apprehen- 
sions concerning  this  aspect  of  spontaneous 
foreign-trade  development. 

r  have  tried  to  walk  the  mile  with  thoee 
who  are  fearful  about  International  trends. 
Yet  reason  and  experience  have  kept  me  from 
walktog  the  whole  mile  with  this  overly  pes- 
simistic view.  Let  me  end  with  a  solemn 
warning. 

gven  if  the  most  dirt  pessimiats  are  correct 
In  their  belief  that  much  of  existing  Ameri- 
can tndiistry  can  be  preserved  in  its  present 
form  OTily  by  untversal  protective  quotas  of 
the  Burke-Hartke  type,  it  is  a  pitiful  delusion 
to  believe  that  such  measures  tirUl  enhance 
rather  than  lower  the  real  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  people. 
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wishes  for  abimdant  good  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


REVIEW  OP  THE  SECOND  SESSION 
OP  THE  92D  CONGRESS 


TRIBUTE  TO  HONORABLE 
WAYNE  ASPINALL 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOH 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATH  OP  THK  TTNITKD  8TATBS 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  AlXOrr.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely regret  the  retirement  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  delegation  who  has 
the  longest  record  of  congressional  serv- 
ice. WaYITE  N.  ASPINAIX. 

Wayttk  Aspihall,  I  know,  has  made 
invaluable  contributions  to  our  State  of 
Colorado  and  all  of  the  United  States, 
as  history  will  record. 

In  all  respects.  Watn«  Aspinall  has 
represented  the  citizens  of  hla  State  and 
district  to  the  utmost. 

In  particular  W.\yne  Aspiwall  has 
worked  diligently  to  provide  proper  man- 
agonent  and  protection  for  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  of  which  Colorado  ts  so 
abundantly  blessed.  His  service  as  chair- 
man ot  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives evidences  his  vital  concern  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  many  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

In  the  years  In  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  and  obs€r\e  Waynb 
AspiwALL  in  Congress,  he  has  not  shirked 
his  duty  but  to  the  contrary,  has  devoted 
more  than  the  full  measure  of  time  and 
effort  to  his  responsibilities. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  working  with  Watni 
Aspm.AiL  from  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  last  18  years  toward 
many  common  goals  auid  can  personally 
attest  to  his  dedicated  service.  He  has 
been  a  credit  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  President,  as  Wayne  Aspinah,  be- 
gins his  retirement,  he  should  know  that 
he  and  his  loved  ones  have   our  best 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF  tnasxasavi 
IN  THB  HOtrSR  OP  RBPRBBKNTATTVBS 

Wed-nesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress  comes 
to  a  close  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  review  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  failures  of  the  Ccoigress. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  di- 
rection I  believe  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress has  taken  both  In  Its  action  aad 
Inaction.  And  as  I  leave  the  Congress  to 
return  to  Mississippi  I  express  my  satis- 
faction in  those  accomplishments  which 
will  directly  benefit  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi. My  hope  is  that  the  new  Com- 
grefls  will  accepyt  the  challenge  before 
them;  reevaluate  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  seek  a  direction  of  promise 
and  prosperity  for  the  future. 

Since  I  entered  Congress  I  have  been 
vitally  concerned  and  Interested  in  the 
spending  policies  and  programs  of  our 
Government  I  have  opposed  those  pro- 
grams that  would  severely  burden  tax- 
payers beyond  our  means.  And  I  have 
supported  legislation  that  would  preserve 
and  promote  economic  efficiency. 

During  the  past  session  my  concern 
has  deepened  aa  I  believe  we  have  seri- 
ously Jeopardized  the  financial  position 
of  our  Nation  and  the  promise  of  our 
economic  future.  I  wish  this  Congress 
had  been  more  successful  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  people.  I  deeply  regret  that 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  demonstrate 
more  foresight  in  many  of  its  programs 
and  I  am  certain  that  hindsight  will  be 
too  late. 

rxDKSAi.  sFsmufo  Aim  thb  watiom ajl  Dsvr 

This  session  of  Congress  was  marked 
with  increased  spending  in  many  pres- 
ent programs,  creation  of  new  and  ex- 
pensive programs,  and  little  regard  for 
the  Treasury  or  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  increased  spending  above  the 
budget  has  meant  additional  pressure 
upon  our  national  debt.  Due  to  this  Ir- 
responsible spending  by  the  Congress,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $450  bilhon.  With  an  expected 
$27  billion  deficit  In  fiscal  year  1973.  and 
a  deficit  of  $75.8  billion  over  the  past  4 
years,  it  is  plain  to  see  we  are  approtuih- 
Ing  the  limit  of  our  national  debt  and 
spending  beyond  our  means. 

Yet  with  this  situation  clearly  in  view 
Che  Congress  continued  to  spend  and  to 
establish  such  new  programs  as  the  $30 
billion  revenue  sharing  and  $24  bil- 
lion water  pollution  program.  But  the 
Congress  refused  the  President's  request 
for  a  celling  on  spending  of  $250  billion 
this  year.  I  supported  the  President  in  liis 
desire  to  prevent  increased  inflation  and 
prevent  a  tax  increase.  Even  though  the 
Congress  rejected  the  President's  p'ea 
tor  restraint.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  veto  a 
number  of  spending  increases  which  I 
had  also  opposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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I  personally  do  not  see  how  the  finan- 
cial Integrity  of  our  Nation  can  survlvi 
suoh  a  severe  test  as  the  spending  spret 
that  haa  been  demonstrated  by  this  set- 
sion. 

I  have  supported  programs  that  I 
thought  were  needed,  beneficial  and  that 
we  could  afford.  I  have  viewed  with  oon- 
cem  and  opposed  these  new  prognuni 
and  Increased  spending  that  threaten 
the  financial  security  of  our  cotmtry. 

The  $30  billion  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram I  opposed. 

The  $24  billion  water  pollution  pro- 
gtaxa  I  opposed. 

The  $30  billion  appropriation  for 
Labor-HEW  I  opposed. 

The  $3  billion  foreign  aid  pi'Ogram  I 
opposed. 

The  plaimers  sdready  have  on  the 
drawing  board  new  and  more  expensive 
programs  for  the  years  to  come. 

National  health  insurance  at  a  cost  of 
up  to  $60  billion. 

Federal  day  care  centers  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $12  billion. 

Equalization  of  education  among  the 
States  at  a  cost  of  $9  billion. 

Replacement  of  local  property  taxes  at 
a  cost  of  $12  billion. 

The  burden  of  these  programs  is  borne 
not  only  by  the  taxpayer  of  today,  but 
becomes  a  program  of  debt  sharing  that 
will  befall  and  plague  generations  to 
come: 

ITie  ipolicy  of  spend  and  spend  more 
has  become  an  answer  to  every  question, 
but  a  solution  to  few  problems. 

RXVKiruX   SKAKIMO 

This  session  the  Congress  approved 
President  Nixon's  ambitious  revenue 
sharing  program.  The  legislation  will 
establish  a  5-year  program  to  share 
$30  billion  In  Federal  revenue  with  the 
State  and  local  governments.  Although 
this  legislation  will  provide  over  $103  mil- 
lion for  our  State  of  Mississippi,  I  op- 
posed the  creation  of  this  program. 

I  believe  we  are  setting  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  jeopardizes  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  federal  system. 

I  also  do  not  believe  our  Naiton  has 
the  financial  resources  at  this  time  to 
maintain  such  a  program.  Contrary  to 
what  many  would  have  us  believe,  tWs  Is 
not  a  great  windfall  of  surplus  money 
from  Washington.  Someone  must  foot 
the  bill  ultimately  and  that  someone  is 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Like  other  Federal  programs,  I  am 
certain  It  will  proliferate  in  cost  much 
beyond  Its  original  intent  and  purpose  so 
as  to  become  an  unbearable  burden  to  the 
Treasury  and  taxpayer.  We  carmot  fore- 
see our  ability  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  program  in  the  years  to  come. 
■nmAL  mvxijaPMXNT 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  far-reach- 
ing bin  of  significant  benefit  to  the  cit- 
izens of  Mississippi  in  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972.  I  am  proud  to  have 
participated  in  the  support  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  that  win  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  improved  job 
opportunity  and  better  the  qusillty  of  life 
in  rural  areas.  Authorized  under  this  bill 
will  be  $500  million  annually  in  Federal 
grants  and  loans  for  projects  in  rural 
communities.  The  legislation  will  provide 
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help  for  our  rural  housing,  water  quality 
management,  pollution  control  and  farm 
credit.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  will  serve 
to  bring  the  necessities  of  modem  life 
to  rural  America  and  improve  the  at- 
tractiveness of  rural  living. 

SCHOOL    BTTBTNO 

The  entire  Nation  has  come  under  the 
grip  of  forced  school  busing  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  American  people.  The 
concern  of  citizens  all  across  our  Nation 
has  called  upon  the  Congress  to  act.  Dur- 
ing this  session  I  strongly  supported  and 
advocated  action  that  would  have  pro- 
vided some  needed  relief. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  suc- 
cessful after  many  months  of  debate  to 
pass  an  antibusing  measure  with  the 
education  bill,  although  it  had  been  wa- 
tered down  somewhat.  Unfortimately, 
Senate  liberals  were  able  to  filibuster  and 
prevent  a  vote  on  the  matter  before  the 
session  ended. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
stalled  this  legislation  and  prevented  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  forced  busing 
that  the  American  people  have  de- 
manded. It  is  possible  that  because  of 
the  growing  concern  over  this  situation 
nationwide,  a  constitutional  amendment 
or  alternative  measure  might  succeed  in 
the  coming  sessirai.  I  would  hope  the  new 
Congress  acts  early. 

OTTN    CONTROL 

During  this  session  of  Congress  a  re- 
newed push  was  made  for  more  strict 
gun  control.  I  have  long  opposed  these 
measures  that  would  severely  restrain 
the  personal  and  constitutional  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

Although  the  Senate  passed  a  gun  con- 
trol bill,  I  was  pleased  that  the  Congress 
did  not,  in  a  spirit  of  great  emotionalism, 
rush  in  and  enact  such  legislation. 

I  share  the  concern,  as  we  all  do,  with 
the  rising  crime  rate,  but  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  gim  control,  which  would  restrict 
more  law-abiding  citizens  than  crimi- 
nals, is  the  answer. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  that  would 
remove  some  of »  the  restriction  that 
sportsmen  and  law-abiding  citizens  face 
under  present  gun  control  laws. 

As  the  furor  for  gtm  control  continues, 
I  hope  that  reason  will  prevail. 

CONS^VATION     LXGISLATZON 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  was  certainly 
pleased  with  the  passage  of  the  Coast^ 
Zone  Management  Act  and  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act.  I  sponsored  both  laws. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
establishes  a  national  program  for  the 
management,  use,  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  coastal  areas  of  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  will  provide  and 
promote  the  most  effective  growth  of  our 
coastal  area  for  our  greatest  benefit. 

The  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  provides  regulations  for 
the  dumping  of  materials  in  the  ocean 
and  coastal  waters.  This  will  serve  to 
protect  both  marine  life  and  the  orderly 
use  of  our  coastal  water.  The  bill  also  cre- 
ates marine  life  sanctuaries  and  research 
programs  for  future  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  coastal  areas. 
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The  passage  of  these  two  bills  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  nearly  2  years 
of  work.  I  am  confident  they  will  benefit 
the  entire  Nation,  but  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  significant  impact  they  will 
have  on  the  NCississippi  gulf  coast  in 
its  growth  and  its  important  seafood  in- 
dustry. 

"CAiao"  RISTOKATION 

After  many  years,  Mississippians' 
dreams  of  restoration  and  display  of  the 
Civil  War  gunboat  Cairo  are  about  to 
become  a  reality. 

The  President  has  signed  a  compromise 
bill  after  months  of  work  on  the  dif- 
ferent House  and  Senate  versions.  The 
final  bill  will  authorize  funds  for  the 
restoration  and  display  of  part  of  the 
sunken  ship  and  its  artifacts  In  a  perma- 
nent display  building  hi  the  ^^cksburg 
National  MlUtan.-  Park. 

I  hope  this  bill,  which  I  authored  and 
the  entire  Mississippi  congressional  dele- 
gation cosponsored.  will  make  the  Cairo 
a  historical  attraction  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

HotrsiNa 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
worked  for  nearly  2  years  on  a  compre- 
hensive housing  bill.  I  was  hopeful  that 
we  might  be  able  to  get  through  some 
constructive  changes  In  the  inadequate 
and  ill-administered  housing  programs. 
Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  gain  a 
rule  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  fioor. 

Congressman  Bob  Stephkns  of  Geor- 
gia and  I.  along  with  other  members  of 
the  committee,  sponsored  new  housing 
legislation  toward  the  end  of  the  session. 
This  legislation  would  have  cleaned  up 
some  of  the  money  problems  that  beset 
the  Federal  housing  programs  and  their 
administration.  I  was  disfKSpointed  that 
Congress  failed  to  act  on  these  reforms. 

INCIIEASED     A8SI8TANCK     rO%    VXTKRANS 

The  92d  Congress  Increased  the  level  of 
assistance  available  to  veterans  in  many 
key  areas  smd  this  has  been  a  particular 
ccmcem  of  mine. 

On  October  13  of  this  year,  the  Con- 
gress cleared  a  bill  raising  the  monthly 
allowance  for  veterans  attending  school 
or  participating  in  vocational  training 
programs  under  the  GI  bill.  The  monthly 
payment  for  veterans  enrolled  in  educa- 
tional programs  was  increased  by  25.7 
percent  and  the  payment  for  vocational 
training  was  raised  by  48  percent. 

The  bill  will  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  Mississippi  job  market  by  Increas- 
ing the  availability  of  qualified  and 
skilled  employees. 

Disabled  veteran  benefits  have  also 
been  increased  by  10  percent.  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  continue  to  aid 
these  men  and  women  who  have  served 
their  country  so  well  and  have  given  so 
much. 

SOCIAL    SECUIUTT 

For  older  Americans,  this  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  Congresses  in  history. 
In  these  days  of  rising  prices  and  infla- 
tion, our  senior  citizens  living  on  a  fixed 
income  are  hit  hard.  I  supported  the  leg- 
islation that  increased  social  security 
benefits  by  20  percent  and  I  am  pleased 
that  we  were  successful.  This  legislation 
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represents  a  lasting  commitment  or  con- 
cern to  every  American  over  86. 


PKANCHISES 


HON,  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  OnUAHA 

IN  THB  SKNATE  OP  THE  0NITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  introduced  the  Franchise  Fair  Disclo- 
sure Act  (8.  2870)  which  would  require 
franchisors  to  make  certain  disclosure 
to  franchisees  and  to  undertaJce  certain 
registration  procedures  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  This  legislation  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  franchising  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  our 
economy  and  that  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant abuses  which  have  acted  to  the 
detriment  of  both  franchisees  and  con- 
sumers. 

EarUer  this  year,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  held  hearings  on  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  which  paralleled 
many  of  the  pro\'i8lons  of  my  bill.  During 
the  hearings,  testimony  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Harold  Brown,  Esquire,  an  expert 
and  a  proUflc  writer  cm  the  subject  of 
franchises. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Brown's 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RSCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

TaAMacaiFT  or  Imtokmal  SrATSMKirr  of 
Habolo  Bbowi* 

Mr.  DizoH.  Oould  we  come  to  order,  please. 

We  win  continue  now  the  pubUc  hearings 
dealing  with  the  Commission's  propoeea 
trade  regulation  rule  concerning  franchising. 
Our  first  witness  for  this  afternoon  Is  Mr. 
Harold  Brown,  of  Boston,  Massaotiusetts. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Thank  you. 

My  name  Is  Harold  Brown,  and  I  am  an 
attorney  practicing  In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
I  have  done  a  little  work  In  franchising.  I 
have  written  a  little  about  It. 

I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  my  anproacto 
to  this  subject  If  I  suggest  to  you  that  while 
you  have  a  propoeed  trade  regulation  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  cannot  contemplate  sug- 
gestions that  may  go  beyond  the  trade  rei^- 
latlon,  may  show  Its  shortcomings  and  may 
also  show  ita  advantages.  What  I  am  going 
to  suggest  to  you  is  that  a  merely  verbal  defi- 
nition of  franchising  just  is  not  sufllclent. 
Given  the  sincerity  of  everyone  who  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  you.  academic,  business,  or 
otherwise,  the  differences  are  not  merely  onea 
of  Terbiage.  deductive  reaaomng  May  I  sug- 
gest that  they  may  be  reflection  of  a  fact 
that  we  are.  Indeed,  in  a  new  srea. 

Somewhat  facetiously,  I  have  noted  ttae 
fact  that  Corpxis  Juris  Secundum  still  de- 
fines "franchise"  as  the  right  to  rote,  and 
that  certainly  Is  not  what  w»  are  talking 
about.  I  do  suggest  that  the  written  presen- 
tation which  I  have  submitted,  and  which  is 
far  mors  extensive  than  I  originally  int«nd- 
ed,  is  In  point  of  fact  ths  inductive  offering 
that  is  essential  to  an  understandmg  of 
what  we  are  talking  about.  It  is  an  examina- 
tion both  of  the  socio-economic  facts  and 
the  legal  concepts  that  necessarily  flow  from 
them. 

When  I  began  this  ao-caUed  cniaade  about 
three  years  ago,  there  were  those  who  sug- 
gested that  I  was  rather  foolh&rdr  in  the 
effort,  but  I  think  that  there  has  not  oaif 
been  a  great  deal  of  fun  Involved  but  the 
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thrUl  Jn    w»tchln«   the   •rolutVon   of   l«g*l 
x)nce|tB  u  th«y  come  down  the  road. 

For  example,  until  we  know  whether  or 
aot  a  franchisee  has  a  property  right,  a 
vested  interest,  and  not  merely  a  contrac- 
tual license.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  describe  the 
entity  or  to  establish  the  rules  that  pertain 
to  It.  And  yet  in  the  only  caaa  of  tts  sort, 
decided  In  December.  1971,  the  case  of  Mtl- 
sen  A  Co.  v.  Southland  Corporation,  6  CCS. 
(Trans.  Binder)  paragraph  73.  774,  the  7th 
Circuit  said,  we  grant  this  temporary  in- 
lunctlon  and  recognize  "the  vested  Interest 
that  the  franchisee  has  In  the  business  to 
which  he  has  devoted  so  much  time  and 
effort."  That  la  the  nub  of  the  franchisee^ 
claim:  that  he  has  a  vested  property  interest 
m  his  business. 

Now.  let's  see  what  happens  after  you  have 
established  that.  Comparably,  a  marriage 
has  Its  inception  In  a  contract,  but  I  suggest 
that  you  do  not  tell  your  wives  that  they 
are  operating  under  a  contract,  because  they 
won't  believe  It.  They,  tn  fact,  have  a  status, 
intangible  though  It  may  be.  It  Is  recognteed 
by  our  society  and  In  our  civilization. 

We  have  claimed  all  along  that  exactly  as 
represented  by  the  franchisor,  the  franchisee 
does  obtain  a  'business  of  your  own."  the 
independent  businessman  concept;  that  Is, 
in  fact,  precisely  what  the  franchisor  rep- 
resented. You  know,  an  we  are  doing  Is 
holding  the  franchisors  responsible  for  what 
thev  have  said. 

Before  I  go  too  far.  may  I  suggest  to  thoee 
who  make  presentations  to  you,  that  there 
13  a  five-year  felony  and  a  •5,000  One  and 
jaU  for  offering  to  you  any  knowingly  false 
statement.  With  that  In  mind,  for  example, 
I  draw  to  your  attention  that  Southland 
Corporation,  in  spite  of  this  notorious  report 
of  a  case  that  we  must  all  take  Judicial  notice 
of,  Milien  A  Co.  T.  Southland  Corporation, 
fraudulently  failed,  to  dtscloee  to  the  MxUtl- 
dlstrlct  and  Complex  UtlgaUon  Panel  that 
such  a  case  existed.  Since  they  will  address 
you  before  this  bearing  Is  over.  I  suggest  that 
you  ask  them  If  they  know  what  the  word 
"fraud"  means. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  In  the  broadest  pos- 
sible  frame   of  reference  that   Government 
cannot  abdicate  Its  functions.  Recently,  we 
saw  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion In  despair  give  up  Its  Investigation  of 
American  Telephone  St  Telegraph.  We  also 
saw,  I  believe  this  morning,  that  the  Defense 
Department — the   Defense   Department,   the 
generals,  have  ofl«ed  to  continue  with  that 
investigation.  Tbeee  are  raw  examples  of  Gov- 
ernment  abdicating  lu  essential  functions, 
similarly   fc«  purely  administrative  expedi- 
ency reasons,  and  none  other,  the  State  of 
California  excluded   from  the  definition  of 
"franchise"  thoee  cases  where  the  franchisor 
did  not  exact  a  franchise  fee,  though  there 
Is  no  conceivable  economic,  social,  legal  or 
logical  reason  for  such  an  exclusion.  At  least, 
however.  In  California,  they  had  some  his- 
torical reason  for  exempting  from  the  filing 
of  Information  though  not  exempting  from 
the  delivery  of  It  to  franchisees,  those  fran- 
chisors who  had  at  least  •600,000  In  equity 
or  28  franchisees  for  more   than  five  years. 
Hlstortcally  that  came  from  the  earlier  opin- 
ion of  the  California  Attorney  General,  baaed 
on   the   Silver  Hilla   Country   Club  case.   In 
which  he  established  that  certain  franchises 
were.  In  fact,  an  Investment  contract  or  a 
"security."  and  therefore  subject  to  the  broad 
aatl-fraud  provisions  of  the  state  Blue  Sky 
Laws  as  well  as  of  SSC  Rule  10(b)  (S). 

rnfortimately.  the  opmion  of  the  Attorney 
General  confused  the  question  of  proof  with 
a  question  of  principle.  As  a  matter  of  proof. 
the  company  that  has  little  or  no  capital 
assets  Is  probably  using  Its  fees  to  raise 
venture  capital.  But  I  do  not  think  that  It 
really  takes  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  persuade 
you  that  all  companies  want  to  preserve 
their  capital  no  matter  how  well  established 


they  m»y  be;  they  prefer  to  let  the  other 
fellow  put  up  the  capital.  I  wotild  suggest 
that  the  correct  standard  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  franchisor  obtains  equity  capital  by 
granting  a  capital  asset  to  the  franchisee. 
The  "risk  capital"  theory  merely  proves  such 
an  act.  Diners  Club,  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  fathered  Diners  Fugaay 
Travel  franchisees  through  a  whoUy-owned 
subsidiary  that  had  negative  assets— negative 
assets.  Now,  la  there  any  difference  between 
that  and  the  SUver  HIU  Country  Club  case 
In  California? 

PhiUlp  Loomls.  then  General  Counsel,  now 
an  SEC  Commissioner,  In  AprU.  1970,  ad- 
dressed Senator  Williams'  Soieot  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Purely  for  administrative 
expediency  he  stated,  "We  chose  not  to  re- 
gard a  franchise  as  an  Investment  security." 
The  basic  reason  for  his  sUtement  was  that 
the  SBC  was  already  over  burdened.  But  his 
statement  created  damage  through  his  then 
being  quoted  by  the  first  district  court  case 
facing  that  Issue.  The  court  relied  heavily  on 
that  legislative  testimony  of  Phillip  Loomls. 
We  cannot  operate  government  on  the  basis 
of  such  an  abdication  of  responslbnity  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  or  an  over  burdened 
staff.  Now,  of  course,  PhllUp  Loomls  was 
wrong. 

The  fact  Is  that  an  "Investment  contract' 
Is  not  defined  In  the  Securities  Act.  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  Interpretation  of 
that  phrase  under  the  "Blue  Sky"  laws  of 
the  various  states.  In  the  last  four  State 
Supreme  Court  decisions  namely  In  the  states 
of  Florida,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  and  Texas,  the 
so-called  restrictive  r\ile  of  the  Howey  case 
was  abandoned  as  mere  dictum.  Even  In  the 
US.  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
m  the  Tcherepnin  case,  declared,  "We  cannot 
define  such  a  word  as  'security',  lest  the 
Ingenuity  of  man  evade  the  definition."  And 
the  covirts  have  uniformly  taken  the  same 
approach  with  regard  to  the  word  "fraud". 
In  lieu  of  that  narrow  "no-proQt"  syndrome 
of  Howey,  the  state  supreme  courts  substi- 
tuted the  "economic  reality  test".  Ultimately, 
on  Nov.  30,  1971.  the  "economic  reality"  test 
was  acknowledged  by  William  Casey,  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. In  formal  releases  under  the  Secu- 
rities Acts.  In  announcing  that  thereafter  the 
SEC  would  employ  the  test  of  "economic 
reality,"  he  also  aimounced  that  so-called 
"pyramid  schemes"  would  be  regarded  as  a 
security  and  would  also  have  to  be  registered 
before  Issuance.  That  not  only  made  the  sale 
of  such  distributorships  subject  to  SEC  Rule 
10(b) 5,  but  also  made  them  subject  to  a 
prospectus  similar  to  your  proposed  regvUa- 
tlon. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Casey  went  on  to  say 
that  this  would  not  apply  to  a  franchise 
where  the  franchise  undertakes  certain  re- 
sponsibilities, thus  returning  to  the  Howey 
test  once  more.  Well,  we  do  not  need  Mr. 
William  Casey's  gratuitous  description  of  a 
relationship  with  which  he  has  no  demon- 
strated familiarity  or  expertise.  In  fact,  If  a 
pyramid  scheme  distributorship  Is  an  In- 
vestment contract,  then  the  "economic  reali- 
ties" test  Is  even  more  applicable  to  every 
franchise.  An  examination  of  the  economic 
realities  of  the  relationship  will  disclose  the 
total  domination  and  control  exercised  by  the 
franchisor  over  his  franchisee,  that  control 
emanating— and  this  la  the  only  established 
legal  standard  we  hav« — from  the  Lanham 
Act,  namely  that  the  licensor  of  a  trademark 
risks  Its  abandonment  for  failure  to  exercise 
complete  quality  control.  Further,  the 
franchisor  obtains  venture  capital  from  the 
grant  of  a  capital  asset. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  truly  sug- 
gest that  we  have  to  leave  to  a  patent  and 
trademark  statute,  the  final  determination  of 
the  rights  of  the  franchisee,  so  long  as  ade- 
quate measures  are  taken  to  prevent  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 


Whether  or  not  a  trademark  owner  may  re- 
tail or  lose  his  trademark.  Is  bis  buslneai 
and  maybe  the  business  of  the  Lanham  Act, 
but  that  Act  can  not  govern  this  comples 
relationship,  a  relationship  which  now  ae* 
counts  for  such  a  large  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's business.  Three  yean  a«o,  the  figure* 
generally  used  were  •SO  bUllon  a  year,  roughly 
10  percent  of  the  then  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, and  roughly  20  to  25  percent  of  all  re- 
tall'  sales.  According  to  the  UJ8.  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  year  1970-1971  represents  a 
current  •132V^  billion  a  year  figure,  or  a  60 
percent  increase  In  three  years,  and  probably 
25  percent  or  more  of  all  retail  sales. 

Such  a  major  segment  of  the  national 
economy  Is  too  great  to  be  governed  by  the 
\  nnViAm  Act  prescription  that  a  trademark 
wUl  not  be  abandoned  so  long  as  the  licensor 
exercises  quality  control.  It  should  not  be 
the  sole  basis  upon  which  this  relationship 
wUl  be  regulated.  May  I  suggest  that  In  the 
relationship  we  are  talking  about  there  la 
such  domination  and  control,  such  pervaslTe 
opportvmlty  and  actual  abuse,  that  standard 
common  law  theory  must  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  fldnclary  relationship.  Such 
obligations  of  good  faith  should  be  expressly 
recognized  In  your  proposed  trade  regula- 
tion either  in  the  definition  of  a  franchise  at 
In  an  express  regulation. 

For  brevity,  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  my  ar- 
ticle on  that  subject  published  in  the  April. 
1971  Issue  of  the  Texas  Law  Review.  I  will 
not  burden  you  with  the  repetition  of  that 
entire  presentation,  but  I  do  suggest  that 
you  may  already  be  bound  by  FTC  opinions 
m  this  area  of  equitable  Jurisdiction.  For  ex- 
ample, you  should  be  Influenced  by  the  pub- 
lic statement  of  Mr.  BufBngton,  then  General 
Counsel  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
given  m  January,   1970,  In  his  formal  tes- 
timony before  Senator  Williams'  committee, 
when  he  said.  "Franchisors  frequently  talk 
of  their  relationship  as  a  Joint  venture.  It  la 
truly  a  fiduciary  relationship."  He  also  re- 
affirmed Commissioner  Maclntyre's  statement 
made  the  prior  year  In  a  formal  address  to 
the  International  Franchise  Association,  to 
the  effect  that  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  carries  with  It  an  obligation 
of  full  disclosure  of  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable data.  Including  pending  lawsuits 
and  also  Federal  Trade  Commls&lon  proceed- 
ings, state  and  other  complaints.  We  oonje 
down  to  an  even  later  statement  by  Law- 
rence Meyer,  whom  I  think  I  accurately  de- 
scribe as  the  FTC  Director  of  Policy  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation. 
Mr.  Dixon.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Bbown.  He  is  certainly  a  major  official 
of  this  agency.  In  August,  1971,  befcwe  the 
Practicing  Law  Institute,  In  answer  to  the 
question,   "Do   you   believe   that   the   fran- 
chising relationship  Is  a  fiduciary  relation- 
ship?" he  publicly  answered  In  the  affirma- 
tive. Fearful  that  I  might  be  quoting  him 
In  a  casual  manner,  I  formally  requested  his 
opinion  and  I  recel'*ed  written  confirmation 
that  was  without  qualification,  without  con- 
dition. Similarly,  I  wrote  to,   and  received 
a  comparable  answer  from  Casper  Weinber- 
ger, presently,  I  believe.  Deputy  Director  of 
an  Agency  that  is  in  the  Executive  Offices  of 
the  President,  and  formerly  Chairman  of  this 
Commission,  reaffirming  that  there  must  be 
a  duty  of  good  faith  In  such  an  Intimate 
relationship. 

In  the  first  case  of  which  I  have  knowledge 
that  specifically  addressed  Itself  to  this  prob- 
lem, Jima.  a  trial  court  In  Toronto,  after  an 
extensive  examination  of  the  subject,  said 
there  Is  nothing  new  In  this  theory.  It  there- 
fore ordered  Mister  Donut  to  refund  all  the 
kickbacks  of  five  to  25  percent  or  more,  re- 
ceived from  each  third  party  vendor. 

On  appeal,  that  case  was  reversed,  with  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  equitable  principles,  but 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  appellate 
court,  sitting  In  Its  sterile  majesty,  that  In 
the  particular  case,  the  franchisee  did  not 
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hkve  such  a  dl^arlty  oi  poaltion  aa  wouM 
\XmaX  the  appilcatlon  of  the  prlaclpJee  In- 
Z^^  thus  totiOly  Ignoring  Xbm  Unpr»«iona 
I^d  t^e  finding,  of  th«  trUI  court. 

YOU  see.  If  we  formaUy  reoognlae  that  a 
franchisee  and  a  franchisor  have  mutually 
Muclary  obllgattona  and  If  we  reoognlae 
♦hat  a  franchisee  has  a  propwty  right,  a 
vMted  interest,  aU  of  a  sudden  we  can  answer 
«me  ol  the  basic  queeUons  In  the  propowd 
trSe  regulation.  For  exMople.  you  aaked 
I^ral  prior  speakers  whether  In  the  ab- 
sence of  tying  oompulalon.  there  U  ^1^ 
ruirement  to  dlacloee  klckbacka  from  tWrd 
narty  vendor*.  That  Is  a  carry-over  from  the 
ttought  that  the  only  principles  governlJig 
this  relationship  are  the  anU-oompeUtiye 
itandards  emanating  from  the  antl-truat 
uws-  absent  tying,  absent  dlsdoeure. 

As' you  beard  from  Mr.  John  Jackson,  who 
nreceded  me  here,  there  are  numerous  ways 
in  which  franchisee*  are  tied  Into  purchasing 
from  the  franchisor  or  named  vendor*.  In 
Edition  to  oompulalon,  there  are  all  aorta  of 
subtle  inducements  to  go  along,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  requlremenU  of  tying.  But  whoUy 
«lde  from  such  a  finding,  there  should  be 
a  duty  of  disclosure  because  a  fiduciary  has 
such  a  duty.  A  fiduciary  cannot  make  »uch 
Mcret  profit*.  That  has  been  the  law  for 
centuries.  But  you  should  not  promulgate 
a  regulation  based  solely  on  antitrust  and 
deceptive  practice  standards  without  a  de- 
termination of  the  very  nature  of  the  reu- 
tlonshlp  you  are  regulating.  Now.  If  you  have 
the  power,  and  I  do  go  along  with  you.  to 
say  that  a  holder  to  due  course  vrtll  lose  that 
status  in  this  situation  as  he  doe*  under 
most  state  regulations  appUcable  to  the  con- 
sumer, at  least  where  the  UCC  haa  been 
adapted,  then  I  say  you  have  the  POwer  to 
rule  on  ottier  subatanUve  matters  Po«^Wy 
nwre  tiian  anyone  else  in  the  whcde  United 
States,  you  have  the  plenary  power  to  Oja- 
clare  once  and  for  all  that  we  reoognias  the 
existence  of  mutually  fiduciary  obUgatlona, 
Mid  we  further  rwJOgnUe  that  the  fran- 
chisee who  is  represented  by  every  fran- 
chisor to  be  an  "independent  businessman  . 

''(SeTe'^Ct:™  has  publicly  said,  "We  de- 
rign.  engineer,  manufacture,  produce  and 
deliver  the  product;  teach  how  to  sell,  te^ 
how  to  keep  books,  prepare  the  repair  parts, 
advertise,  teach  the  mechanic*,  and  help 
the  automobUe  dealer  to  seU  automobllee. 
and  therefore,  the  automobUe  dealer  has  no 
KoodwUl  in  hi*  dealership;  any  recognition 
of  goodwUl  would  be  a  windfall."  The  major 
oil  companies  all  aay  the  aame  thing,  and 
most  franchisors  act  a*  IndlfferenUy  toward 
the  franchisee's  goodwill.  A  chUd  shotUd 
know  that  the  franchlaee  who  devotea  hU 
labor  and  effort  to  the  buUdlng  of  hU  bual- 
neas.  develop*  goodwill  In  th»t  bualnea*. 
That  goodwUl  ia  now  beginning  to  receive 
recognition. 

In  Wontma  vt.  Beech  Aircraft,  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said.  "We  are  liv- 
ing In  a  day  and  age  when  the  Implicit  value 
of  a  franchise  must  be  recognized."  It  there- 
fore, reversed  a  District  Court  that  had 
found  an  afaeenoe  of  the  actuaUty  of  dam- 
age necessary  In  an  anti-trust  case.  Even 
more  recenUy.  In  Mllsen  v.  Southland  Cor- 
poration, the  same  court  took  cognizance  of 
the  "vested  interest  that  a  franchise  builds 
through  his  expenditure  of  time  and  effort*." 
Your  regulation  must  give  similar  recogni- 
tion to  such  basic  matters. 

In  the  field  of  legislation,  prlnclpaUy  at 
the  state  level,  we  have  had  similar  de- 
velopment*. One  of  the  earliest  general 
statute*  wa*  In  Puerto  Blco,  where  the  1964 
sutute  not  only  prohibited  termination,  but 
required  renewals,  except  for  good  cauae. 
That  same  principle  has  been  used  In  about 
twenty-five  state  statute*,  going  back  aa 
early  a*  1933  In  Wisconsin  fcMr  the  automo- 
bile dealer*.  In  1971,  Delavrare  enacted  such 
a  statute  barring  the  termination  or  failure 
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to  ruiew  a  wholeaater**  fnoichlaa  ezoqirt  for 
good  oauae. 

WmaehXaon  have  Tlgoroualy  attacked  the 
oonatltutionality  of  aticb  statute*  in  their 
applleatioo  to  ma  »»«■*< "g  oontract.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  two  or  tluree  court*  have  *o  ex- 
erdaed  their  Judgment,  but  let**  aee  what 
they  WW*  rvaUy  sartng.  m  ruling  on  the 
Puerto  Blco  Statute,  tb*  Flrit  CUtnilt  Court 
of  Appeal*  fumbled  with  constitutional 
theorle*  on  which  to  atrlke  that  statute; 
when  the  Uzklted  State*  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  Circuit  Court  on  the  ground  of 
abstention.  In  a  per  curiam  dedaloc.  It  never- 
tbele**  went  out  ot  lU  way  to  say,  i>aren- 
thetically,  that  it  did  not  know  on  what 
ba*l*  tb*  First  Circuit  had  acted. 

Kartlar,  a  District  Court  held  a  Colorado 
automobile  dealer'*  statute  unconstitutional 
on  the  theory  of  retroactive  changing  of  a 
contractural  relationship,  but  It  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  whole  atrlng  of  atate  Supreme 
Court  decision*  upholding  such  statute*  aa 
a  oonatltutional  trade  regulation  regardleaa 
of  thalr  effect  on  existing  oontracts.  The 
groa*  dlaparlty  in  the  relaUonahlp  between 
the  auto  factorie*  and  automobile  dealers  is 
ao  notorloua  a  fact,  that  it  la  a  matter  with- 
in the  police  power  of  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  to  regulate  in  this  area.  It 
la  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  an  existing  con- 
tract should  bind  In  the  face  of  repeated 
VS.  Supreme  Court  decision*  that  in  the 
matter  of  trade  regulations,  "We  shall  not 
be  bound  by  the  contract,  but  shall  look  to 
the  economic  realities,"  and  its  express  ruling 
that  the  State*  may  levy  exemplary  damages 
aa  a  deterrent  t<x  the  enforcement  of  strong 
public  policy. 

Let's  talk  about  fraud.  I  do  not  really 
know  what  fraud  la.  In  my  written  atate- 
noent,  I  could  only  think  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon'*  quotation  of  Pilate  3.000  year*  ago, 
where  having  asked,  "What  Is  truth?"  he 
then  left  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  I 
suppose  we  have  to  say  the  same  thing  for 
fraud.  Any  attempt  to  define  it  with  pre- 
clslcm  must  end  In  frustration.  In  the  last 
section  of  my  written  presentation.  I  sug- 
gested several  theories  as  to  what  may  con- 
stitute actionable  fraud,  but  I  suggest  that 
what  the  FTC  has  already  established  to  be 
the  nile*  of  the  game.  Is  quite  sufficient. 

Simply  stated,  I  read  your  case*  to  require 
that  the  buyer  la  entitled  to  the  full  benefit 
of  hla  bargain  and  that  he  shall  be  told  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth.  There  1*  not  only 
a  duty  of  full  disclosure  of  the  facts,  say* 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  also  of 
the  meaning  of  the  statement.  In  substance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  following  the 
same  standards  as  In  SEC  Rule  10(b) 6.  But 
I  believe  that  you  are  not  Justified  In  limit- 
ing the  dlsclosxire  requirements  to  disclo- 
Btire*  to  prospective  franchisees. 

In  your  proposed  rule,  you  are  trying  to 
cut  yourselves  In  half  by  talking  only  about 
disclosure  to  prospective  franchises  and  thus 
abdicating  your  duty  tn  Section  5  of  the 
Act,  which  Is  not  so  limited;  the  Act  applies 
to  all  deceptive  practices,  whether  at  the  In- 
ception or  at  any  time  thereafter.  I  know  of 
no  valid  reason  to  limit  your  regulation  In 
that  manner  and  in  my  written  presentation, 
I  have  felt  It  projjer  not  to  limit  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  abuses  and  frauds  In  this  field  to 
matter*  at  the  preliminary  stage.  If  you  do 
nothing  else,  I  suggest  that  you  add  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  of  SEC  rule  10(b)  5  at  the 
end  of  your  rule  and  that  It  apply  to  all  deal- 
ings with  franchisees.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  avoid  it.  I  have  read  your 
decisions,  a  superb  series  prohibiting  any 
franchisor  from  engaging  In  any  fraud  or 
nondisclosure  to  prospective  franchisees.  I 
need  not  repeat  thoee  case*  to  you.  You  know 
them,  but  your  decisions  go  far  beyond  that. 
They  prohibit  aU  kinds  of  frauds  both  to 
prospective  franchisee*  and  thereafter.  Your 
regulation  should  do  the  same. 
C\inously,   we   may   not   ultimately   need 
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this  regulation,  because  contrary  to  Philip 
Loomls'  theory,  and  even  WUllam  Casey's 
theory,  the  federal  Securltle*  Act*  already 
state  that  a  "security"  mclude*  any  promla- 
*ory  note,  be  It  negotiable  or  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  conditions  or  other  covenant*.  In  al- 
most every  franchise,  there  Is  such  a  promis- 
sory note,  thu*  providing  SEC  10b  6  coverage 
For  thoee  who.  following  the  Blmbaum  case 
thought  that  SEC  rule  lOB  5  required  tbat 
fraud  arise  within  the  parameter  of  privity, 
causation,  and  damages.  Sowing  from  the 
ptirchaae  or  sale  of  a  security,  t^  Supreme 
Court  two  month*  ago  told  us  that  we  were 
wrong:  what  the  statute  say*  1*  that  wher- 
ever "In  connection  with"  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  a  security,  there  la  fraud,  then  cov- 
erage exists.  There  1*  no  need  to  establish 
that  there  was  fraud  in  the  sale  of  a  secu- 
rity. In  a  four-page  opinion,  the  United 
State*  Supreme  Court  granted  direct  right*  to 
the  creditor  of  a  defrauded  corporation,  a 
creditor  whose  rights  arose  much  later.  In 
the  last  footnote  of  that  opinion,  the  court 
cited  with  approval  a  law  review  article 
titled.  "The  Demlae  of  Blmbaum."  confirm- 
ing the  view  that  there  no  longer  exists  the 
need  to  show  privity,  cauaatlon.  or  damages 
arising  directly  from  the  security  transaction. 
I  therefore  suggest  to  you  that  broad  anti- 
fraud  prohibitions  nuty  now  be  in  effect  un- 
der the  aegis  of  SBC  Rule  10B5  However,  we 
welcome  your  participation  and  we  welcome 
your  guidance,  because  certainly  an  on- 
wUUng  bride,  such  as  the  SBC,  Is  hardly  the 
place  to  which  franchisee*  may  Justifiably 
look  for  protection  tn  this  complex  &*)d. 

It  la  true  that  we  ware  totally  dissuaded 
as  to  our  ability  to  combat  the  kind  of  lobby- 
ing which  you  have  seen  here  In  three  weeks 
of  testimony.  The  franchisors  have  preeented 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  oral  and  written 
statements,  while  franchisees  are  barely  rep- 
resented because  they  lack  the  funds  and  the 
organizations  to  present  their  complaints 
For  those  very  reasons,  In  January,  1970.  we 
began  our  campaign  with  state  legislatures. 
Those  who  have  conunented  upon  that  cam- 
paign, have  missed  the  point  completely.  You 
were  told  here  that  some  six  states  have  now 
acted  and  some  twenty  or  more  are  consider- 
ing legislation.  But  It  should  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  persuasion  to  prove  to  you  that  when 
you  have  statee  of  every  character,  whether 
democrat,  republican,  conaerratlve,  liberal. 
north,  south,  east  or  west,  simultaneously 
stirred  by  this  subject  matter,  there  must 
Indeed  be  something  wrong. 

In  decrying  the  risk  of  patch-quilt  state 
regulation,  the  franchise  lobbyists  have  com- 
pletely misunderstood  the  meaning  of  State 
action.  Neither  I  nor  anybody,  nor  any  single 
force  could  p>oeslbly  sway  that  large  a  seg- 
ment of  this  country.  If  It  were  not  notori- 
ously a  fact  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
Since  the  IFA  Is  on  my  coat-tails  everywhere, 
let  me  tell  them  that  Just  last  Friday.  It  was 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  said. 
"What  can  we  do  to  stop  all  of  this  fraud?" 
So  the  IFA  can  start  following  us  Into  Penn- 
sylvania. Rhode  Island  and  Tenneaaee;  that 
Is  Just  for  the  last  ten  days. 

Now,  It  1*  true,  I  have  publicly  stated  it  1* 
not  fair  for  franchisors  to  be  subject  to  a 
"crazy  quilt"  pattern  of  legislation.  And  In 
fact  we  find  a  greater  reoognltion  of  this  on 
the  part  of  state  legislators  than  has  been 
acknowledged.  California  was  the  first  to 
adopt  a  Franchise  Investment  Law;  good,  bad 
or  Indifferent.  It  vras  the  first  one.  And  good, 
bad  or  Indifferent,  the  State  of  Washington 
copied  It  verbatim.  And  when  the  Province 
of  Ontario  completed  its  fourteen  month 
study  of  the  franchise  Industry  In  ten  hear- 
ings, and  after  hearing  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses, and  came  up  with  a  disclosure  pro- 
]>osal.  It  suggeeted  the  verbatim  adoption  of 
the  disclosure  requlremenU  In  the  Califor- 
nia Investment  Law,  solely  to  make  It  poaal- 
ble  for  businessmen  to  surrlv*  throu^  the 
use  of  uniform  requirement*. 
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But  the  IFA  MrloxiAly  »m  If  It  thinks  thAt 
It  U  our  lnt«ntlon  to  p«nnlt  them  as  they 
did  a  week  ago.  to  appear  before  the  Massa- 
obuaetta  Joint  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  attempt  to  forestaU  action  be- 
cause of  the  forthcoming  Pederal  Trade  Com- 
mlasloD  hearings  oommenclng  February  14th. 
Incidentally,  the  MassacbuMtta  Petzole\un 
Council  opposed  suiy  action  until  aftar  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  acts  on  Its  dls> 
closure  rule.  Now  while  they  are  pleading 
with  the  state  legislatures  not  to  act  iintU 
the  TTC  pipceeds.  they  challenge  your  power 
and  authority,  nltplck  every  detail  of  your 
proposed  dUcloeure  regulation,  and  I  warn 
you  that  they  Intend  to  stall  you  two.  four, 
six.  eight  years.  If  possible.  Now,  the  theory 
of  delay  Is  not  new  where  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  concerned. 

Despite  the  Herculean  efforts  of  this 
agency,  Its  statutory  debility  with  regard  to 
temp>orary  injunctions.  Its  thoroughness,  and 
Its  shortage  of  manpower,  have  all  resulted 
In  extreme  cases  such  as  the  twelve  year  de- 
lay  In  Carter's  Little  Liver  PUls.  But  In  an 
ordinary  frame  of  reference,  this  could  be 
two  to  five  years,  shall  we  say.  and  even  at 
the  end  of  such  time,  what  do  we  do?  All  we 
do  la  slap  the  hand,  because  Lf  the  franchise, 
or  the  defendant  In  any  one  of  your  cases. 
says.  "I  will  now  promise  to  be  good,"  or  If 
you  fight  blm  all  the  way,  and  you  get  an 
order  requiring  him  to  be  good,  and  he  Is 
good  from  that  day  forward,  he  gives  back 
nothing,  he  pays  no  penalty,  there  Is  no  de- 
terrence, the  "delay  profit"  Is  endless.  Now, 
of  cotirse.  that  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
your  propoead  trade  regulations  seek  to  pre- 
vent. 

May  I  suggest  to  you  that  while  I  do  not 
propose  to  get  Into  the  nltty-grltty  details, 
there  ara  just  too  many  other  things  to  talk 
about  In  yovir  propoaed  trade  regulatlotu. 
Just  hurry  It  up  when  you  do  make  your 
final  decision.  Whether  you  have  promul- 
gated tt  or  not.  just  hurry  It  up,  becaxise 
I  shall  now  announce  what  we  shall  do.  We 
shall  get  every  State  In  the  Nation,  every 
State  In  the  Nation  to  adopt  the  regulation; 
to  provide  private  enforcement;  If  posslMe  to 
provide  exemplary  damages,  whether  double 
or  treble  or  possibly  discretionary  damages; 
to  permit  class  suits;  and  to  give  all  of  the 
Ufa  which  such  a  therapeutic  regulation  as 
It  should  have,  and  which  I  think  you  want, 
as  evinced  In  Senator  Williams'  BUI,  which 
lies  dormant  In  some  comer  of  a  Congres- 
sional Comnilttee. 

Ultimately  we  shall  win  this  battle  on  the 
ground  of  public  opinion,  not  litigation,  not 
legislation,  not  regulation.  These  gentlemen 
sitting  thwe  will  win  this  battle  for  us  (In- 
dicating the  press),  and  yo\ir  trade  regula- 
tions goes  down  that  line.  I  am  sure  you  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Louis  Brandels  In 
1914  was  the  progenitor  of  this  kind  of  con- 
trol. In  his  book.  "Other  People's  Money, 
and  What  the  Bankers  Do  With  It."  he  said 
"Sunlight  is  Indeed  the  best  of  social  as 
well  as  legal  disinfectants."  Your  regulation 
will  provide  for  that  kind  of  dlscloeure.  I 
am  certain  that  when  you  require  disclosure 
whether  as  to  third  pairty  "kickbacks,"  tled- 
In  sales,  price  fixing,  and  other  such  prac- 
tices, that  you  do  not  thereby  Intend  to  give 
your  approval.  Franchisors  totally  misunder- 
stood the  purpose  and  Intent  of  yotir  therapy. 
As  I  understand  It,  by  compelling  full  dis- 
closure, franchisors  must  either  change  their 
Illegal  practices  or  become  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  I  think  that  Is  the  purpose  of  your 
trade  regulation,  and  I  commend  you  for  It. 

Franchising  Is  a  totally  acceptable  meth- 
od of  marketing  distribution.  It  can  be  op- 
erated legitimately.  Oddly  enough.  It  Is  the 
legitimate  franchisor  that  desperately  needs 
a  good  regulation  of  the  kind  you  are  con- 
sidering here  today.  Historically,  Wall  Street 
fought  this  type  of  dlscloautre  In  the  early 
thirties,  when  the  New  Deal  securities  leg- 
islation was  coming  onto  the  books.  Now,  of 
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oouraa,  they  recognize  that  even  though  it 
Is  a  little  bit  short  of  what  they  hoped  K 
to  be,  without  It  they  could  not  have  sur- 
vived. 

Those  franchisors,  and  there  Is  a  strong 
trend  In  this  direction,  who  think  they  can 
evade  control  by  calling  themselves  not 
franchisors,  but  Joint  venturers,  have  a  rude 
shock  In  store  for  themselves.  Tet.  the  Acad- 
emy Monteeorrl.  a  franchisor  that  utilizes 
quarter  page  advertisements  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  imder  franchise  offerings, 
avoided  registration  under  the  California  In- 
vestment Law,  on  the  theory  that  It  was 
selling  Joint  ventures.  Instead  of  a  franchise. 
Of  course,  tt  is  a  deliberate  lie.  But  If  It  were 
a  Joint  venture,  they  failed  to  recognize  that 
even  the  SEC  has  long  since  recognized  that 
the  sale  of  that  type  of  a  limited  Joint  ven- 
ture Is  within  the  parameter  of  the  Securi- 
ties Acts. 

However,  not  only  they,  but  tdso  Sambo's 
Pewter  Pot  Miiflln  Shop,  and  a  whole  string 
of  other  franchisors  are  now  changing  to 
the  sale  of  joint  ventures.  So  under  your 
regulation.  It  may  t\im  out  to  be  a  total 
waste  of  activity  unless  you  reexamine  your 
definition  to  Include  the  sale  of  such  Joint 
ventures,  since  otherwise  the  evaders  will 
claim  an  exemption. 

It  was  suggested  to  you  by  the  IFA  that 
there  were  but  a  marginal  few  whose  prac- 
tices would  require  supervision  and  that 
your  regulations  should  not  be  too  severe. 
Of  course,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  the  oil 
companies,  who  do  not  deign  even  to  appear 
here,  feel  that  they  are  not  covered  or  that 
they  ought  to  be  exempt.  I  have  not  seen 
General  Motors  here  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  listed  to  appear,  Oeneral 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler.  I'm  not  certain 
whether  they  even  filed  written  statements 
with  you. 

Mr.  Dixow.  They  filed. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
consider  themselves  covered  or  not,  but  can 

I  assure  you  that  almost  everything  I  have 
ever  complained  about  In  the  franchise  field. 
Is  equally  attributable  to  the  major  fran- 
chisors. Occasionally  I  may  facetiously  re- 
fer to  some  of  the  basest  frauds.  Like  that  of 
Best  Line,  In  San  Jose,  California,  the  gross- 
est fraud  In  existence  in  the  U.S.  today. 
Please  listen  to  the  call  I  had  a  week  ago. 

A  fellow  in  Modesto,  California,  paid  Best 
Line  $50,000  for  his  franchise,  $40,000  In 
cash.  In  addition  to  that,  he  paid  $20,000  for 

II  tons  of  biodegradable  soap.  This  was  In 
concentrated  form  at  a  ten  to  one  ratio,  so 
that  the  11  tons  of  soap  became  110  tons  of 
biodegradable  soap.  This  was  all  for  an  ex- 
clusive franchise  for  the  sale  of  the  soap 
in  Mexico.  There  Is,  however,  a  modest  prob- 
lem. Mexico  wlU  not  allow  the  stuff  to  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  country.  Would  any  of  you 
have  room  for  110  tons  of  biodegradable 
soap?  We  will  sell  It  to  you  for  a  lot  less  than 
the  $60,000  that  we  Just  paid  Best  Line  for 
It. 

Now,  that  Is  a  sordid  story,  I  tell  you,  not 
because  it  Is  lacking  In  veracity,  but  because 
It  stretches  one's  credulity.  Yet  when  the 
franchisee  turns  out  to  have  lawyers  and 
accountsints,  and  to  be  the  major  distributor 
of  products  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  as 
happened  In  this  very  case,  then  It  Is  clear 
that  a  prospective  franchisee  Is  helpless  no 
matter  whom  they  may  consult  and  no  mat- 
ter how  sophisticated  he  may  be  in  other 
business  ventures. 

While  there  are  innumerable  cases  of 
fraud  by  the  major  oU  companies,  all  we  can 
do  Is  present  some  specific  cases  that  are  un- 
doubtedly typical.  For  example.  In  Houston, 
Texas,  with  some  161  Esso  Gasoline  Station 
Dealers,  Esso  (or  Humble  Oil)  came  up  with 
a  new  prize  game  In  which  the  highest  prize 
would  be  $25,  the  plan  being  to  eliminate  a 
few  large  prizes  In  favor  of  many  small  win- 
ners. This  was  only  eighteen  months  ago, 
lest  any  of  you  think  It  Is  ancient  history. 
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80  Kaso  Induced  all  of  Its  dealers  In  town 
to  pledge  two  cents  a  gallon  contribution  to 
the  prize  game.  A  funny  thing  happened. 
In  nine  months,  Easo  collected  $3360.000, 
And  how  many  prizes  do  you  think  they  gave 
out?  None.  Nobody  could  figure  It  out,  and 
then  a  discharged  superintendent  from  v-nn 
showed  up.  Mr.  Llgon.  Secretary  of  the  Texas 
Gasoline  Dealers  Association  received  a  call 
from  the  fired  superintendent,  who  said,  "Do 
you  know  why  there  are  not  any  winners?" 
He  said,  "Here  ara  the  tickets."  He  had  every 
winning  ticket.  He  then  continued,  "Well, 
they  told  me  not  to  give  them  out  unless  I 
felt  a  particular  station  was  doing  a  dam 
good  Job,  and  I  did  not  think  any  of  you 
were,  so  I  did  not  give  any  of  them  out." 
Of  course,  Esso  kept  the  $3  million  860  thou- 
sand. This  Is  total  larceny.  There  are  no 
other  words  to  describe  it.  It  was  a  fraud  on 
the  dealers  each  of  whom  contributed  a  little 
bit  toward  the  advertising  campaign,  tlM 
benefits  of  which  depended  on  the  awarding 
of  numerous  smaU  prizes.  And  it  was  a 
fraud  on  the  public  who  may  have  been 
misled  Into  thinking  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  twenty-five  dollar  prizes. 
No  excvises  were  offered  by  Esso;  it  Just  kept 
all  the  money.  The  point  Is  that  the  pro- 
posed trade  regulation  won't  help  to  prevent 
or  to  remedy  such  deceptive  practices. 

Next,  we  can  talk  about  Texaco.  I  am  sure 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  PTC  v. 
Texaco  In  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coturt  said  that  the  tle-tn  of  the  short-term 
leases  to  the  purchases  of  TBA  was  an  In- 
cipient anti-trust  violation,  even  in  the  total 
absence  of  any  overt  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  franchisor.  The  court  held  that  the  deal- 
ers knew  what  was  expected  of  them  and 
that  the  franchisor  used  Its  power  to  obtain 
kickbacks  from  the  TBA  vendors.  That  Is 
only  the  background  of  this  story.  Texaco 
was  only  a  little  impressed  with  that  Su- 
preme Court  ruling.  Maybe  this  story  will 
enable  you  to  go  after  Texaco  for  criminal 
contempt,  so  I  shall  give  you  the  dates, 
times,  and  places. 

This  recently  took  place  In  Attleboro,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  a  Texaco  dealer  who  had 
been  such  a  dealer  for  six  years,  rather  suc- 
cessfully, was  then  approached  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Regional  District  Manager  of  Texaco, 
and  asked  whether  he  would  like  to  make 
another  fifteen  percent  on  TBA.  He  said  It 
could  be  done  If  the  dealer  became  a  ware- 
houseman. The  manager  stated  that  while 
Texaco  would  do  the  selling.  It  needed  a 
place  where  the  fellows  around  here  can  come 
to  pick  up  their  merchandise.  When  asked 
what  he  meant,  he  said  that  the  dealer  would 
have  to  buy  at  least  $20,000  of  TBA,  and 
that's  what  he  did.  Would  any  of  you  like  to 
buy  $20,000  of  TBA?  Not  one  cent  of  tt  has 
been  sold.  If  Texaco  does  that  In  Attleboro, 
they  assuredly  do  It  all  over  the  United  States. 
They  never  use  such  practices  In  one  place, 
and  that  Is  a  beautiful  way  to  dump  $20,000 
of  TBA. 

To  make  matters  worse,  as  of  October  31, 
1971,  Texaco  said  to  this  same  dealer,  that 
it  would  not  renew  his  dealership.  When 
asked  why,  no  reason  was  glveu.  So  the 
dealer  then  had  that  $20,000  Invested  In  TBA, 
another  $10,000  In  his  equipment,  and  other 
TBA  that  he  had  bought  for  his  own  use. 
Then  he  looked  for  a  qualified  dealer  to  take 
his  place  and  he  came  upon  the  Texaco  deal- 
er In  North  Attleboro,  who  had  been  a  Texaco 
dealer  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  was  willing 
to  pay  $30,000.  While  there  would  be  no  pay- 
ment for  goodwill,  at  least  the  TBA  would  be 
purchased.  Without  explanation,  Texaco 
wouldn't  approve.  Instead,  tt  presented  the 
Attleboro  dealer  with  a  new  student  that  had 
gone  to  one  of  their  schools,  who  was  willing 
to  pay  $15,000  and  that  Is  what  happened. 
Such  prloe-fixlng  and  Illegal  restraints  on 
allen-abillty  are  In  addition  to  Texaco's  con- 
tempt for  the  FTC  order.  As  for  the  proposed 
PTC  order  In  Coors,  your  formvila  Is  not  self- 
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_-,»tlng.  A  franchlM.  «  termlnatwl  for 
«od  otxm,  slioold  bwra  an  opportlmlty 
•!^  a  slx-montH  period  to  oMiite  •  new 
I^Schla,,  vboM  approve  ahouW  be  eabjeet 
Illy  to  reaaonikbJe  atandanls.  Tfte  ttaj  1 
have  lust  told  you  about  Tbx»oo.  alK)  UUm- 
^tes  ttoe  mannar  In  which  the  aU  ^owwdul 
ft»nohUor  abuaea  ite  right  to  •pprof*  trane- 

'*L  for  more  on  TMtaoo,  we  oea  talk  about 
atuckles.  There  are  aereral  boxMlred  StuoMea 
f-nchisee»  in  the  BoutH  and  Weet.  Stucides 
is  usually  a  gaaoUne  statton,  frequentty  out 
on  a  main  highway,  wh«re  you  can  buy 
candles,  maybe  a  sandwich  or  a  ooke.  and  in 
tU  but  a  few  caaea,  Texaco  Oaa.  StBCkies  U 
a  franchise  that  is  owned  by  Pet,  Inc.,  in 
St  Louis,  Mlasourl.  The  deal  that  Pet  has 
with  Texaoo  Is  that  for  every  gaUon  <rf  g«eo- 
Ilne  that  a  Stuckles  franchisee  boya  trcta 
Texaoo,  Texaoo  pays  Pet  a  cents  a  gallon. 
Uut  year  It  was  almost  $4  million.  Kvery 
tbne  that  Pet  sells  a  new  franchise,  sad 
makes  him  take  on  Texaoo  gaaoUne,  Texaoo 
glvea  $10,000  in  cash  to  Pet,  the  ftanchlaor. 
And  if  the  francliiaee  wlU  hardvtcy^ttie 
driveway,  Texaoo  will  lend  the  tientitiliww 
$SX>00  to  be  repaid  to  Pet  with  intereat.  In 
other  words.  Pet  obtains  a  $16,000  capital 
payment  from  Texaco,  plus  a  kickback  on 
every  gallon  of  gas.  Operatlona  of  this  sort 
are  so  inherently  fraudulent,  that  they  hard- 
ly need  Justification  for  a  rule  such  as  you 
bave  described. 

Let's  talk  about  price  firing.  You  may  have 
beard  of  the  proapective  auto  dealer  who  is 
called  a  "dealer  enterprise"  dealer.  He  la  a 
fellow  who  does  not  have  quite  enough 
money  to  open  an  auto  dealership  on  his 
own.  We  can  suppoae  that  he  needs  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  to  open  an  auto- 
mobile dealership.  If  he  can  oome  up  with 
twenty-live  percent,  say  $33,000.  Chryaler 
will  put  up  the  $75,000,  and  give  the  dealev 
the  right  to  buy  out  the  other  76  %  from  the 
profits  generated  by  the  dealership. 

The  fact  Is  that  Chrysler  charges  for  that 
twenty-five  percent  whatever  the  tzafflc  will 
bear,  conduct  that  most  of  us  would  have 
doubted  would  be  engaged  In  by  the  sixth 
largest  company  in  the  Nation.  In  Natlck, 
Massachusetts,  for  twenty-five  percent,  they 
charged  $18,000  on  a  daftlershlp  that  ended 
up  with  2,600  new  cars  a  year.  That  Is  a  big 
dealership.  In  IndianapoUs,  gai.iOO  for  the 
same  twenty-five  percent.  In  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. $47,000  for  one  dealership  and  $61,000 
for  the  other,  for  a  twenty-flve  percent  In- 
terest In  each  case.  In  Indianapolis  and  the 
two  In  Denver,  the  dealerships  sold  800  new 
cars  a  year,  each  one  being  one-third  the 
size  of  the  Natlck  dealership.  But  all  of  them 
were  charged  substantially  more  for  the 
same  26%  minority  IntersM.  In  other  words, 
Chrysler  charged  whktevier  it  oould  grab 
from  the  Innocent  prospect. 

Since  these  matters  expressly  Involved  the 
sale  of  stock,  we  filed  a  written  complaint 
with  the  SEC  aQd  It  did  nothing,  again 
showing  a  complete  abdication  of  govern- 
mental responsibility.  It  ts  also  a  commen- 
tary on  Its  general  disdain  for  any  protec- 
tion for  franchisees. 

In  addition  to  the  clear-cut  sale  of  stock, 
Chrysler  gave  each  prospective  dealer  a  pro 
forma  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment showing  him  how  In  three  to  five  years 
he  would  become  the  owner  of  the  buslnees 
out  of  the  profits.  While  Chrysler  has  several 
hundred  ot  these  dealerships.  450  of  them 
have  gone  bankrupt.  These  minority  dealers 
dont  have  a  prayer  of  success. 

Such  predictable  failures  are  not  due  to 
s  bad  location  nor  to  a  bad  product.  A 
Chrysler  auto  is  Just  as  good  as  the  others. 
It  is  because  Chrysler  deliberately  sees  to  It 
that  these  crippled  dependent  dealerehlpks 
take  grossly  excessive  nvmibers  of  vehicles 
and  are  forced  to  operate  at  a  negative  retail 
profit,  the  fact  being  that  the  manufacturer 
still    obtaHa     his     manufactcrtr^s     profit, 
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eupbemiatioaUy  called  the  "eoooomie  profit." 
Such  kMses  are  incurred  under  the  general 
arrangement  by  which  Chrysler  retains  ex- 
clusive voting  rights  until  all  of  its  interest 
has  been  pnrohaaed.  It  then  compels  the 
dsaler  to  order  and  accept  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  vehiflles.  this  not  only  Increaaes  the 
interest  cost  for  the  floor  planning,  but  also 
requires  exoeaalve  advertising,  hi^  sales- 
men's expeoess.  and  excessive  trade-in  allow- 
ances In  order  to  keep  up  the  high  volume  of 
activity. 

In  Natlck.  the  dealer  used  full  page  news- 
paper advertisement  in  Bangor,  Maine,  over 
500  mllea  away,  atatlng  that  anybody  In- 
terested could  fiy  down  from  Bangor  and 
stay  overnight  in  a  Holiday  Inn  Hotel;  the 
dealer  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  whether 
or  not  an  auto  were  bought.  Of  course,  many 
people  cams  down  and  many  did  buy.  But 
It  U  foolish  to  think  that  an  auto  dealer- 
ship eonld  teleiate  that  kind  of  advertlal&g 
expenac.  So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every 
year  Chrysler  increased  the  DB  dealership 
salaries  from  $13,000,  to  $18,000,  to  $31,000, 
and  gave  annual  bonuses  of  $12,000,  $16,000, 
and  $30,000,  when  the  dealer  said  he  would 
like  to  buy  the  dealership,  he  vras  terminated 
and  kicked  out.  In  case  you  don't  understand 
why,  the  answer  is  that  Chrysler  wanted  to 
retain  several  hundred  dependent  dealerships 
through  i*hlch  It  could  dump  cars  regardless 
of  retail  losses.  The  whole  scheme  was  delib- 
erate larceny  and  fraud. 

It  i»  proper  to  u/k  If  this  happened  to 
others.  The  answer  Is  that  It  has  happened 
to  hundreds  of  •Chrysler  dealers.  On  one  day 
alone,  the  Say  after  Labor  Day  tn  1990,  tt 
happened  to  four  Chrysler  dealers  In  Detroit; 
four  dealers  In  one  day  In  one  city! 

't  think  that  this  Information  may  be  use- 
ful to  ^u.  I  hope  it  !s.  I  can  stop  at  anytime 
yon  wouW  like 

Mr    DixoM.   I   was   going  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Browij;  to  wind  it  up,  as  qdlckly  as  possible. 
Mr.  Sfcowif .  All  rl^t. 

JS  any  of  the  repression  that  Is  parmltted 
to  a  franchisor  over  his  franchisees  can  be 
Justified,  it  Is  becaxise  the  franchisee  comes 
under  the  protection  of  a  well-known  trade- 
mark, or  system  of  operation,  and  theoreti- 
cally, for  sudi  benefits,  a  franchisee  ought  to 
be  willing'  to  give  up  some  of  his  Independ- 
ence. Let's  test  that  theory. 

How  about  Academy  Montesorrt.  Well,  the 
name  "Monte&orri"  Is  tn  the  public  domain. 
Doctor  Montesorrt  Invented  a  system  of 
teaching  pre-school  children  a  long  time  ago, 
IQ  1906.  For  this  franchisor  to  try  to  preempt 
that  name  ts  Impossible;  It  Is  legally  Impos- 
sible. In  fact,  that  franchisor  was  selling 
franchises  even  though  It  had  no  pilot  opera- 
tion or  testing.  In  fact,  the  pro  forma  earn- 
ings statements  disclosed  that  until  the 
franclilsee  could  shift  the  children  from 
"child  daycare"  to  "Montesorrt  care,"  he  had 
to  operate  at  a  substantial  loss.  The  reason 
for  that  was  the  $7,600  minimum  annual 
franchise  fee.  The  plan  was  probably  the 
first  thne  In  history  in  which  a  franchisor  had 
deliberately  established  a  pattern  of  "halt 
and  switch"  on  three-year  old  children,  be- 
cause Johnny  In  the  "child  daycare"  center 
would  represent  a  loss  until  Johnny  had  been 
persuaded  to  tell  momma  that  he  wanted  to 
go  with  Bobby  into  the  "Montesorrt  Care" 
Side. 

There  are  other  well-known  franchisors 
who  attempt  to  dilute  the  value  of  the 
franchise  tradename.  How  can  the  franchisor 
fractlonallze  that  trademark,  and  sell  tt  over 
again,  even  as  John  J.  Hooker  did  for  the 
Minnie  Pearl  mark  until  he  was  put  out  of 
business. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  same  stand- 
ards are  being  applied  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  For  example.  Dunkln  Donuts  advertises 
that  the  franchisee  will  obtain  a  "business 
of  your  own."  But  Is  it  really  a  "business  of 
yoxa  own?"  Well,  last  year  the  head  of  Dun- 
kln DonuU  was  the  President  of  the  IFA,  and 
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the  author  of  a  book  on  franchising.  While 
maintaining  such  faoea  of  respectability,  here 
are  some  of  the  practices  of  his  company.  In 
1966,  Dunkln  Donuts  publicized  that  it  was 
dropping  "kickbacks"  and  shifting  to  a  roy- 
alty on  gross  sales.  It  therefor*  claimed  that 
Its  skirts  were  dean.  It  lied.  It  Is  cc^leetlng 
"kickbacks"  to  this  very  day.  Thoee  who  did 
not  sign  the  agreement  continue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  s  list  of  some  seventy  companies 
from  whom  Dunkln  Donuts  continues  to  ob« 
tain  kickbacks.  ' 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  inquire  Into  the 
methods  used  by  franchisors  not  oiUy  to 
threaten,  but  actually  to  terrorize,  their 
franchisees.  To  be  q>eciflc,  let's  examine  Dun- 
kln Donuts.  In  order  to  conceal  its  praoUcea. 
that  franchisor  not  only  uses  a  separate  fran- 
chise agreement,  but  they  also  have  an  equip- 
ment agreement.  The  latter  says  that  the  list 
of  equipment  Is  confidential  and  the  fran- 
chisee covenants  never  to  use  it  except  for 
the  manufacture  ot  donuts  as  a  DuniUa  Do- 
nut  franchisee  at  one  location.  In  that  way, 
the  franchisor  guarantees  that  In  case  of  ter- 
mination for  any  reason,  there  wiu  be  a  total 
forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  franchisee's 
business.  Including  the  $80,000  be  paid  for 
the  equipment.  While  the  franchisee's  right 
to  transfer  is  severely  limited.  Dunkln  Doouts 
by  contract  retains  the  right  to  assign  the 
contract  to  anyone  In  the  world  and,  upon  Ks 
assumption  by  the  assignee,  all  further  ob- 
ligations of  Dunkln  Donuts  will  terminate. 
For  lack  of  a  better  phrase,  I  call  this  a  com- 
pulsory novation.  It  guarantees  the  right  of 
the  franchisor  to  walk  away  from  aU  its 
obligations,  without  fear  of  liability. 

Returning  to  Dunkln  Donuts,  it  has  spent 
almost  $600,000  to  devtiop  a  machine  that 
they  hope  will  make  the  donuts  automatical- 
ly. They  still  do  not  have  the  machine,  but 
they  are  preparing  the  franchisees  for  a  cam- 
paign in  which  they  will  be  compelled  to  lease 
the  new  machliM.  For  example,  while  It  was 
aUays  standard  procedure  to  use  freezers  and 
■holding"  bins  for  donuts,  the  franchisor  is 
now  engaged  in  a  vicious  campaign  to  elim- 
inate such  equipment  as  an  antecedent  to  the 
promotion  of  the  automatic  equipment.  To 
terror  lee  the  franchlseea.  they  swoop  In  to 
examine  a  k>catlon,  announce  that  the  place 
is  filthy  and  that  the  product  is  poorly  made. 
Without  giving  the  franchisee  a  chance  to 
contest  such  opinions,  they  Just  walk  In,  pick 
up  eight  or  ten  trays  of  donuts,  and  physical- 
ly throw  tbmn  out.  The  franchisee  la  denied 
any  chance  to  test  the  product  or  to  show  that 
the  inepeotor  Is  wrong.  The  product  is  Just 
thrown  into  the  garbage  can. 

Well,  several  franchisees  decided  to  fljid 
out  how  the  company  stores  were  being  oper- 
ated Without  notice,  on  January  24,  1973,  the 
franchisees  inspected  two  company  stores. 
Both  were  filthy.  In  one,  there  hadn't  been 
a  cook  for  24  hours.  One  of  the  counter- 
clerks  was  trying  to  cook  donuts.  She  had 
never  made  donuts  In  her  life.  That  was  the 
way  that  company  stores  were  being  operated. 

If  you  think  that  Dunkln  Donuts  was  mere- 
ly pretending,  you  are  Ln  error.  To  the  con- 
trary, this  very  month,  we  had  to  go  to  court 
to  defend  the  franchisee  from  eviction.  Be- 
cause this  franchisor  subleases  most  of  th? 
locations  to  Its  franchisees  and  ties  the  lease 
to  the  grant  of  the  franchise,  whenever  It 
declares  that  the  frartehtsee  Is  in  default,  tt 
win  try  to  steal  the  business  through  sum- 
mary eviction  proceedings.  Not  only  Dunkln 
Donuts,  but  some  companies  as  Chrysler  and 
Oeneral  Foods,  provide  In  the  lease  that  It 
win  automatically  end  If  the  franchisee  Is 
declared  In  default.  While  It  Is  sometimes 
possible  to  fend  them  off  on  some  technical 
groTinda,  hundreds  of  dealers  are  thrown  o\Tt 
throusrh  this  procedure.  Since  most  states 
provide  that  lessor-leseee  covenants  are  Inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  the  franchisee  can't 
raise  his  own  defenses  in  the  eviction  case. 

Yet  there  Is  no  question  thst  by  using  the 
subleasing  of  the  premises  ss  the  tle-ln  prod- 
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uct,  the  fmnchJjor  Is  violating  the  fcntltnirt 
laws.  The  tying  la  often  conditional  on  the 
lessee's  handling  the  leeeor's  products.  Th*t 
iaciie  Is  being  tested  In  suite  against  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  b«»ed  on  their  subleasing 
the  premlaee  solely  on  the  condition  that  the 
lessee  handle  the  lessor's  gaeollne  products. 
Such  antitrust  matter*  do  not  directly 
concern  today's  discussion,  except  that  such 
practices  are  not  disclosed  to  the  prospective 
franchisee.  In  my  written  presentation.  I 
have  tried  to  illustrate  the  many  areas  of 
fraud  on  capital  and  operating  matters  as 
well  as  on  the  means  of  achieving  control. 
The  Utter  Include  record-keeping  abuses, 
phony  arbitration  procedures,  vmllaterally 
levied  fines  and  suspensions,  capricious 
termination  notices,  and  even  the  deliberate 
use  of  computerized  records  to  effectuate  de- 
faults. In  addition  to  the  formal  written 
presentation,  I  have  also  offered  a  thirteen- 
page  document  giving  the  names  of  the  ma- 
jor franchisors  who  have  perpetrated  many 
of  the  frauds  described  In  the  statement. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  describe  the  franchisee's  viewpoint  on 
your  prop)osed  regulation. 

Mr.  DixoK.  In  view  of  the  time  cons\imed 
by  your  principal  statement,  Mr.  Brown,  I 
thlBk  we  may  have  some  questions,  so  with 
your  permission,  as  we  have  with  some  other 
witnesses,  we  may,  If  you  would  agree  to 
present  them  In  writing,  and  ask  for  a 
written  reply. 

I  wanted  to  pxirsue  briefly  one  aspect  of 
your  statement,  which  I  think  U  your  basic 
point,  and  that  goes  to  this  question  of  the 
franchise  constituting  a  fiduciary  relation- 
ship and  we — Well,  when  the  question, 
whether  or  not  that  does  not  prove  too  much, 
at  least  for  our  purpose,  something  sort  of 
a  syloglsm.  If  I  grant  that,  everything  else 
follows,  so  If  we  grant  it  as  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship, and  11  It  is,  wo\ild  not  It  require 
far,  far  more  than  we  are  Ulklng  about 
In  this  relatively  modest  dlsclosMre  rule? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  given  the  foiirth  dimen- 
sion, my  answer  to  you  wotUd  be  yes.  bnt 
we  have  a  fo\irth  dimensional  facUw.  Other 
than  the  one  trial  court  which  was  reversed 
on  a  technicality,  there  are  no  court  deci- 
sions STiBtalnlng  ovir  poeltlon.  The  fiduciary 
obligations   have    been   recognized    In    some 
legislation  such  as  In  the  Automobile  Dealers 
Act  in  Massachusetts  and  In  the  franchise 
statute    recently    adopted    in   the   State    of 
Washington.    Both    of    these    recognise    the 
obligation  of  good  faith,  but  that  Is  all  there 
la  on  the  books.  Further,  litigation  Is  expen- 
sive and  It  takes  a  long  while.  If  the  rvc 
were  to  give  formal  recognition  to  the  fidu- 
ciary relationship.  It  might  be  posalble  to 
forego  much  specific  regulation.  Among  other 
advantages  would  be  the  fact  that  moet  at- 
torneys and  most  courts  are  already  familiar 
with  obligations  of  a  fiduciary  character.  As 
a  result.  It  would  be  easier  to  open  the  door 
of  the  courts  and  of  the  law  offices  to  those 
who   desperately    need   that   kind    of   relief. 
Further,  franchisees  could  avoid  the  horren- 
dous expenses  Involved  in  antitrust  litigation. 
Mr.  Dtxoif.  It  Is  because  of  the  concept  of 
fiduciary  relationship  does  have  a  fairly  well 
settled  meaning,  and  I  think  goes  far  beyond 
the  duty  of  good  faith. 

We  are  familiar  with  here  In  our  work,  with 
the  duty  of  good  faith,  between  buyers  and 
sellers,  franchisors,  and  franchisees,  hut  to 
call  it  a  fiduciary  relationship.  In  the  sense 
m  which  I  think  you  are  ualng  the  term, 
woMia  not  It  Tlrtually  require  the  franchisor 
to  open  his  books  to  a  franchisee? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  I  have  not  opened  my 
book*  to  any  of  my  clients.  Yet  attorneys 
have  always  recognized  their  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship with  their  clients.  The  fiduciary 
relationship  prohibits  secret  self-preference, 
overbearing  conduct,  and  conflict  of  Interest. 
If  I  handle  your  passing  of  title  In  the  pur- 
ehaae  of  a  home,  I  cAnnot  secretly  get  a  kick- 
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back  from  the  mortgagee  for  itaertng  yon  to 
that  particular  bank.  I  would  have  to  make 
full  disclosure  and  ethical  considerations 
might  require  even  more. 

To  be  precise.  I  believe  that  the  fiduciary 
duty  should  be  co-extenslve  with  the  power 
exercised  by  the  particular  franchisor.  Where 
you  have  International  Hoiae  of  Pancakee 
collecting  the  money,  running  the  books  for 
the  franchisee,  as  weU  as  specifying  the 
products  to  be  bought,  all  of  those  to  me  are 
claaslcal  Illustrations  of  the  sources  of  fidu- 
ciary obligations.  In  some  cases,  the  fiduciary 
duties  would  be  lessened  because  the  fran- 
chisor exercises  only  minimal  control  over 
the  franchisees.  But  I  woald  caution  those 
wlK)  would  closely  challenge  the  fiduciary 
relationship.  Judges  are  not  very  anxious  to 
draw  a  close  line  for  the  fiduciary  who  In- 
dxilges  In  self  preference  or  otiier  larcenous 
conduct.  To  the  contrary,  once  a  c»urt  finds 
such  abuse.  It  will  usually  take  drastic  meas> 
ures  to  obtain  redress.  For  example,  there  Is 
ample  precedent  under  which  a  court  of 
equity  will  not  only  require  restitution  of  the 
taken  property,  but  may  also  require  a  re- 
fund of  all  fees,  not  matter  how  reasonable 
they  may  otherwise  have  been. 

Ui.  DnoN.  So  then,  would  you  say  that 
Without  necessarily  endorsing  every  provi- 
sion In  the  proposed  rule,  aay  that  It  covers 
everything  It  should  cover  In  ths  preliminary 
disclosure  rule,  the  thrust  of  the  nils,  the 
thrust  of  It  comports  with  what  you  mean 
by  a  fiduciary  relationship  between  tbflse 
parties? 

Ut.  Bbown.  Without  quesWoB  and  In  total. 
As  we  have  seen  In  these  hearings,  there 
may  be  some  areas  In  which  some  mlxkor  ad* 
justments  could  be  made. 

For  example,  to  gat  specific,  I  would  sn- 
doras  what  John  Jackson  said  about  time  for 
disclosure.  It  does  not  have  to  be  nacessarlly 
at  the  very  first  oontoct  In  Its  inquiry  stage, 
but  oertaloly  it  should  be  made  at  the  first 
Interview  or  other  serious  discussion,  whether 
It  Is  In  person  or  by  telephone.  Because  once 
the  potaon  la  planted.  It  Is  almost  Impossible 
to  reverse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prospective 
franchisee;  I  have  dealt  with  dooens  of 
them  and  I  have  found  it  almost  Impossible 
to  bring  them  out  once  they  have  been 
hooked.  I  therefore  endorse  your  entire  trade 
regulation. 

Incidentally,  as  to  the  holder  In  due  course. 
It  la  addressed  to  a  practice  which  the  In- 
ternational Hoi^se  of  Pancakes  has  effectively 
used  to  frighten  a  terminated  franchisee  to 
make  an  exchange  of  mutual  releases.  Since 
there  Is  a  substantial  balance  ren:ialnlng  due 
on  the  equipment  note,  often  from  thirty  to 
sixty  thousand  doUara,  the  entire  balance 
will  automatically  become  due  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  franchise  for  any  reason  what- 
soever. Right  there,  the  franchisor  then  holds 
the  personal  obligation  of  the  franchisee  for 
a  huge  sum  of  money  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly pay.  To  protect  his  home,  he  will  sign 
a  release 

In  the  FTC  files,  you  have  the  complaint 
of  Budoli  Weth  against  International  House 
of  Pancajcea  Involving  that  very  situation. 
In  his  Wayne.  New  Jersey  franchise,  during 
hla  seven  montha  of  operation,  he  waa  never 
able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  his  House  of 
Pancakes  franchise  store  above  55  degrees.  It 
just  would  not  work;  he  finally  gave  up  the 
day  after  Christmas.  Two  days  later,  with  his 
lawyer  present,  he  was  economically  forced 
to  enter  a  compronUae  settlement  In  order 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  his  home.  They  told  him 
they  would  take  away  his  home  because  there 
was  a  $33,000  balance  due  on  the  accelerated 
equipment  note. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Where  Is  the  second  party 
holder  In  that  situation? 

Mr.  Beown.  I  do  not  even  know  with  whom 

it  was  discounted. 

Mr.  Dixon.  There  was  a  third  party  holder? 

Mr.  Broww.  There  may  or  may  not  have 

been.   Just  about   that  time.  International 
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may  have  been  using  their  own  funds.  I  aa 
not  qtilts  certain.  Oddly  enough,  they  sooq 
lost  most  of  their  liquidity  and  that  has  left 
to  other  abuses. 

As  a  Kiatter  of  fact,  that  fraachlsor  col- 
lects the  xoonsy  from  the  franchisees  and  la 
suppoeed  to  pay  the  vendors.  In  fact,  they 
were  not  paid.  At  this  very  minute,  the  fran- 
chisor Is  as  much  as  fourteen  weeks  behind. 
Since  It  ooUeeta  about  a  half  million  dollars 
a  week  and  It  Is  about  14  weeks  In  arrears,  it 
has  about  seven-mlUlon  dollars  of  the  fran- 
chisees' QkKiey  to  use  for  its  own  corporate 
purposes.   When   the   franchisees   began   to 
receive  COD  demands  from  various  vendors 
and  even  eviction  proceedings  by  the  land- 
lords, w«  sought  temporary  Injunctive  rtilsf 
In  the  pending  class  antitrust  suit.  Judge 
OoUloeon   ordered   the   franchisor   to  make 
prompt  paymert  In  fuU  to  the  third  party 
Teodors,  for  which  It  had  already  oolleeted 
from  the  franchisees.  Since  payment  has  not 
been  made,  the  franchisor  oould  be  cited  tot 
oontempt  of  court.  The  franchisees  want  the 
francfctaor  to  pay  the  vend<M«,  but  It  Is  as 
uphill  battle.  For  example,  Richard  Erlcksoo 
Is  a  franchisee  located  on  the  Veterans  ol 
Foreign   War   Parkway,    Boston,   Msssacbu- 
setta.  Hs  Is  only  the  customary  four  weeks 
behind  In  his  payments,  which  la  nmnal  Is 
the  system  since  It  takee  that  much  time 
to  verify  the  account.  He  recently  received  an 
eviction  writ  from   the   landowner,   stating 
that  It  has  not  been  paid  any  rent  for  thir- 
teen months.  Of  course,  Richard  Erlckson  Is 
a  subleasee  of  the  International  House  ot 
Pancakes.  Hla  rent  is  paid  up  to  date  but 
thirteen  montha  ol  rent  have  not  been  paid 
by  the  franchisor  to  the  landowner. 

Now,  Is  this  fraud?  > 

Can  you  cover  It  with  lull  dlscloeure?  1 
dent  know.  I  am  leaving  that  problem  to 
you. 

I  hope  you  oome  up  with  the  answers.  I 
fully  support  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  DixoK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown. 

I  think  this  wo\ild  be  a  good  spot  for  an- 
other five-minute  recess. 

(Whereupon,  the  hearing  was  In  recess.) 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OT   TLORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
sense  of  loss  that  I  give  tribute  to  Chair- 
man Qborcs  MiLtsR  on  his  leaving  the 
Congress.  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  Chairman  Miller  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
since  my  first  day  in  the  House.  Our  re- 
lationship has  been  one  of  friendship  said 
respect  and  I  will  sincerely  miss  his  pres- 
ence and  leEwlership  in  the  years  to  come. 

Chairman  Miller  has  given  the  com- 
mittee outstanding  leadership  blended 
with  a  kindness  and  understanding 
which  few  men  possess.  The  chairman 
has  always  been  a  very  progressive  and 
responsive  leader  and  has  been  most  in- 
strumental in  the  development  of  sound 
and  valuable  progrsuns  of  scientific  and 
technological  advancement  for  our  Na- 
tion. 

Oeosgk  has  given  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  much  needed  leadership  in 
these  areas  and  has  always  looked  down 
the  road  In  ajiticlpating  future  needs  of 
onr  BP0M  and  tdentlfle  communities. 
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The  desirability  of  our  country  convert- 
ing to  the  metric  system  of  measurement 
vL  in  large  part,  championed  by^the 
chairman  and  his  contributions  in  this 
axea  alone  wUl  insure  his  place  in  his- 

^e  chairman  was  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  in  Science  and  Space 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  ap- 
Dointed  as  its  first  chairman.  Mr.  Mil- 
utH's  keen  foresight  and  leadership  was 
most  valuable  to  me  in  executing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  post  and  I  will  be 
forever  grateful. 

This  Nation's  space  program  has 
evolved  into  one  of  stability  and  far- 
reaching  scientific  implications.  Hie 
chairman  has  been  the  most  significant 
single  figure  in  the  progress  we  have  been 
able  to  make  In  space  and  we  all  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  efforts. 

The  chairman's  leadership  and  mxp- 
port  will  be  missed  by  me  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  His  friendship, 
however,  will  be  with  me  forever  and  It 
inf<^"«  a  great  deal  to  me. 

I  wish  the  chairman  every  happiness 
in  the  years  to  come  and  I  join  whole- 
heartedly with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  statesman  and 
a  wonderful  man. 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKB 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing, for  the  information  of  Members, 
their  staff,  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested, a  few  excerpts  from  the  most  re- 
cent budget  scorekeeping  report  for  the 
session,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. 

The  report  reflects  the  impact  of  con- 
gressional actions  on  the  President's 
budget  requests  through  the  end  of  the 
session  October  18. 

The  report  contains  considerable  in- 
formation for  those  who  have  need  for 
details,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  all 
Members. 

The  excerpts  I  am  including— that  Is, 
the  text  highlights  and  the  main  score- 
keeping  table  of  the  report — are  more  or 
less  self-explanatory. 

I  would  add  that  these  scorekeeping 
reports,  now  In  their  fifth  year,  are  the 
most  comprehensive  current  source  of 
information  on  what  is  happening  legis- 
latively to  the  President's  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations. They  are  authoritative, 
being  carefully  prepared  by  an  experi- 
enced staff  dedicated  to  complete  objec- 
tivity, reporting  the  facts  as  best  they 
can  be  ascertained.  Some  estimating  Is 
necessary,  especially  in  respect  to  legis- 
lative actlcais  affecting  outlays — expendi- 
tures. 

The  following  material  is  excerpted 
from  the  "1973  Budget  Scorekeeping  Re- 
port No.  9,"  as  of  the  end  of  the  session 
October  18,  1972: 
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EXCSSFTS    FBOM     10're     BmXWT    SCOBXKXSPHfO 

Rkpost   No.   8 

hmbuohts 

Fiscal  1973  scorekeeping — end  of  testion 

The  Impact  of  congressional  action  to  the 
end  of  the  session,  October  18,  1073,  on  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1973  requests  for 
budget  authority,  budget  outlays  and  budget 
receipts,  and  the  projected  unified  budget 
deficit,  as  shown  in  this  report,  may  be  stun- 
marlsed  as  follows; 

— — —  *— — ^ht  millions  of  donsn) 

HouM       Senatt     Enactsd 


Budget  authority: 

Approptiatlon  bills ...;>    —6,318 

Leiislatiyo  bills: 
Ntt  incTMse  ovei  r»- 

SliMts -t-14.981 

FiKSt  VMr  1972  revMte 
atiannf  request  sMft  ts 

1973 +2,500 

Inaction  on  legislative  pn>- 
posats  in  the  1973 
budget -244 

Total,  budget  authority 
inueise 

Outlays: 

Appropriation  bills 

legislative  bills: 
Net  inaease  over  re- 

Fiacal  year  1972  revenue 
sharing  request  shift  to 

1973 

Inaction  on  legislative  pro- 
■seals  in  ttie  1973 
bsdfM 

Total,  outlay  muease... 
Revenue  increase  (decreases 
deficit) 

Deficit incrssN 4-3,022 


37691 

Dtftcit  esNmate 
(mmiont) 
Ortglnal   deficit   estimate,    January 
1973  (outlays  »34C,257  mUllon;  re- 
ceipts •230,786  million) •aS,  471 

Budget  revisions,  as  of  June  5,  1B73: 

Net  outlay  increase  due  to  certain 

congressional     actions,     mainly 

black  lung  benefits „.       -|-885 

Shift  of  fiscal  1973  revenue  sharing 
request  Into  fiscal  1973,  asstiming 
enactment  of  retroactive  pro- 
visions of  pending  legislation -|-9,  aftO 

Net  outlay  changes.  Including  In- 
terest   .-        -1-588 

Revenue  revisions — ..^ — ._,._r.  — S.n6 


-3,460 

-6,561 

1-11,502 

+13,376 

+2,500 

+2.500 

-177 

-264 

+10,920 

+10,365 

+9,051 

-2, 137 

-173 

-1,555 

.    +3,306 

+9,921 

+5  660 

.    +2,250 

+2,250 

+2,250 

-74 

-37 

-16 

.    +3.345 

+11,962 

+6,286 

.       +323 

+1,M4 

+525 

+10,428     +5.761 


In  terms  of  completed  congressional  action 
for  this  session,  major  scorekeeping  actions 
affecting  the  President's  budget  requests  In- 
clude : 

Black  Ixing  benefits — Increase  of  $969  mU- 
llon In  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Social  security  benefits — Increase  of  12.8 
billion  In  outlays,  mainly  the  30%  benefit 
Increase  Instead  of  the  6%  Increase  re- 
quested; 

Revenue  sharing — Increase  of  $3.0  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  83.3  bUUon  In  out- 
lays (including  ahlft  of  $2.5  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  $3.26  billion  in  out- 
lays requested  for  fiscal  1973  Into  fiscal 
1973). 

water  pollution  oMitrol — Increase  of  $11 
billion  In  budget  authority. 

Various  veterans  benefits — Increase  of  $330 
million  In  budget  authority  and  about  $650 
mllUon  in  outlays. 

Wttb  re^>ect  to  revenue,  congressional  ac- 
tion during  the  session  increased  estimated 
budget  receipts  by  $625  million.  This  Is  com- 
posed of  a  $426  million  net  Increase  because 
of  Inaction  on  certain  budget  revenue  pro- 
posals and  a  net  Increase  of  $100  million 
from  action  on  revenue  legislation,  mainly 
social  security  taxes. 

This  report  shotoa  conffreaMonal  action  <u 
of  the  end  of  the  session  {October  18),  and 
include*  final  Presidential  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  legislation  through  October  23. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  does  not 
reflect  any  changes  which  may  subsequently 
be  neceaaary  as  a  result  of  possible  vetoes  of 
meaaurea  ttill  pending  final  Presidential  ap- 
proval. 

naeal  1973  budget  deficit 

The  following  Is  an  analysis  of  the  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1973,  reflecting  budget 
revisions,  amendments  and  congressional  ac- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  session,  October  18, 
1973: 


Revised  deficit  estimate,   as   ol 
June  S  (outlays  $350,000  mll- 
Uon;  receipts  $233,000  mUllon)     37.  000 
Amendments  to  the  1973  budget  esti- 
mates, as  transmitted  to  date : 
AddltloiuU    outlays    for    Vietnam 

war +1,300 

Disaster-relief  outlays  Incident  to 

Hurricane  Agnes,  etc +1,600 

Additional  outlays  for  drug  abuse 

programs +100 

Additional  ouUays  for  other  sup- 
pleaiental  requests +80 

Deficit  estimate,  as  revised  and 
amended  (outlays  $352,896 
mUllon:     mmtpxm    $238,000 

mUllon) 39.888 

Revenue  revisions,  September  18, 
1973  (excluding  Congressional  ac- 
tion)     —8,609 

Deficit  estimate,  reflecting  fur- 
ther revenue  revision  of  Sep- 
tember 18  (outlays  $263396 
mUllon;     rece^ts     $336,603 

million) 36,384 

Congressional  action  to  date  (in  ad- 
dition to  amounts  Included  tn 
the  June  8  budget  revisions) : 
Social      security — aU      legislation 
(net) : 
Payments.    30%     Increase,    lib- 
eralization, etc +3,843 

Reventie  Increass —100 

Revenue   sharing  outlay   Increass 
not  Included  in  June  6  revisions 

above +1,045 

All  other  outlay  changes,  net  (In- 
cluding Inaction) —746 

Alf  other  revenue  changes  ( Indtid- 
Ing  Inaction) —425 

Deficit  estimate,  as  revised  and 
amended,  and  adjusted  by 
Congressional  action  (out- 
lays $356,037  mlUlon;  re- 
ceipts $237,137  mOUoci) 38,810 

The  unified  budget  deficit  estimate  of  $38J> 
bUlton  reflects  a  federal  funds  deficit  of  $37.3 
bUIlon  and  a  trust  fund  surplus  of  $8.3  bU- 
llon. 

Fiscal  f973  outlays 

Current  outlay  estimates  for  Administra- 
tion budget  requests  as  amended  and  trans- 
mitted to  date,  together  with  Congressional 
action  to  the  end  of  the  session,  October  18. 
are  analyzed  in  tabular  form  as  foUows: 

Outtcy  estimate 
(mnUona) 
Original  outlay  estimate,  January 

1973 $846,  387 

Amendments  to  the  1973  budget  es- 
timates, transmitted  to  date +3,888 

Congressional  action  to  date +8,  286 

AU   other   revisions   and   rounding, 
net  -h68t 

Outlay  estimate,  as  revised 
and  amended,  and  adjusted 
to  include  Congressional 
action  to  end  of  session 
(October  18,  1873) 256.087 
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»mH ^  U?IU^  "      '-'-'-  SCOftEKOPIMC  TABU      ^    XI-VOMS.      -.«iei«lO--)  «irlllt*.'.'i 

*■  •  ...  ii':v" 

TABLE  I.-ESTIMATEO  £f  FECT  OF  CONGRESSIOMAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  2D  SESSION  OF  THiKD  CONGRESS  ON  IN0IVIDU4l,BILU  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS 

(EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  END  OF  SESSION,  OCT.  II,  1972) 


.!»' 


Pa  thouunds  of  dpBanl 


Confrtssionil  Ktions  on  budnt  author!^ 
^anf«9  from  ti«  bvoftt) 


Con(ra*stoii4i  actions  on  bud(«t  oulays 
(c)iant«i  from  tht  bu(>|«t) 


Itemj  Klad  upon 


(1) 


(2) 


EnacM 

0) 


(«) 


Saoala 

(5) 


U 


Fi«al  y«ar  1973 

Appropriation  bills  fchanjes  trom  !h«  1973  budgtt): 

1972  Foie  ?n  assistance  and  r«lated  aiencies  (Public  Law  92-2*2) „ . 

Lavslativt  Branca  (Public  Law  92-34?) „ 

2d  nipp4«m«rtal,  1972  (PuDlic  Law  92-306). 

State,  Juitica,Commarc*,th«  Judiciary  and  related  atenciw (H.R.  14919) 

Houaint  and  Urban  Oavetopmafit.  Space,  Science  and  related  iiendes  (PuUic 

LJW92-3S3) 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (Public  Law  92-398)... 

District  at  Cotu-n ha  (PuWic  Law  92-M*) 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Weitare  and  related  atendcs(HJ<.  16654)' 

Interior  and  related  aiencies  (Public  Law  92-369J „ 

Treetury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Government  (Public  Ljw92-3S1X 

Public  *oflis  and  Atomic  Enerjy  (Public  Law  92-405). 

Agnc«ilturc  and  ERViroamental  and  Coflsumer  Protection  (Public  Law  K-^) 

Supplemental,  1972,  di5i?t»c  r.i  et  (Public  Law  92-337) , 

Suoolemental.  1973,  disaster  reliet  (Public  Law  92-393) 

Department  o«  Defense  (H.R.  16593) 

Foreim  Assistance  and  Related  AgMuet  <HJt  1670S)(HJ.  Rn.  1331,PMUie 

Law  92-510) 

Military  consUuction  (H.R.  15754) _, 

SupplamenUI,  1973  (H.R.  17034) 


"■^'.W 


-4,6ZS 


-5.560 


-100.884 

-454.696 

-U7,567 

-lUOOO 

-f  835, 815 

-»-9.218 

-9,458 

-51.331 

-55, 179 


+116, 391 

-i-«5, 187 

-2.  U7 

-29,600 

«-f835.815 

-(-23,769 

-9.417 

-1-82.638 

4-608.866 


tt-».S»' 

-372,23a 

-41. 2U 

-26,913 

t'  -f-532. 366 

-f-21.781 

-8,776 


-1-17, 580 
-5,016.636 

-967,869 

-380,600 

-8,904 


-t-17,M0 
-5,022.486 

-88,127 
-323.668 
-1-250,150 


4-n,soo 

n-5.22l,208 

tt» -1,510. 325 

tt-337.9«l 

tt-83.125 


1-105,000 

-5.500 

-10Q.0QO 

-74,000 

-3,500 

-75.000 

-11,000 

-1-275,000 

-7,100 

-37,800 

-28.000 

•  -(-78, 000 

-HOO.OCO 

-(-6.000 

-2.000,000 

-140.008 

-10.000 

-8.000 


>  -105,000 
-4.300 

-f  550, 000 
-f-51,000 

+58,000 

-39,000 

-29,600 

» +275, 000 

+14,800 

-37,000 

+49,000 

'+315,000 

+100,000 

-i-6,000 

-1.600,000 

+1.500 
-8,000 

+230,000 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills 

Legislative  bills  with  "backdoor"  spending  autborizatioos  (changes  from  tbe  1973 
budget): 

Higher  edocatiorv— student  loans  (borrowing  authority)  (Public  Law  92-318) 

Housing  Act  of  1972  (contract  authority)  (S.  3248,  H.R.  16704) 

Housinj—te-nporary  extension  (contract  authority)  (Publi«  IJw  92-5(M9 

Highway  emergency  relief  (Public  Law  92-361) 

federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1972  (S.  3939,  H.R.  16656) 

Airport  and  airways  devetopment  (contract  authority)  (S.  3755) .... 

REA  loan  guarantee  (t>orro*ing  autnority)  (S.  3995) ...^.... 

General  revenue  sharing  (Public  Law  92-512): 

Shift  of  fiscal  1972  request  to  1973 < 

Increase  above  request 

State  boiwf  subsidy  (permanent)  (S.  3215). 


-6,317,612         -3.459.784         -6,561.326         -2.137,190 


-172.600 


Indalaiita 
t+150.000 


-50,000 
+1,511, 350 


+2,500,000 
+300,000 


Water  pollution  control  (contract  authority)  (Public  Law  92-500).. 
Freight  car  loan  guarantee  (bomiwing  authority)  (S.  1729) 


'+11,000,800 


Indefinite 
+300,000 
+150,000 
-50,000 
+1,287,920 
+M0,000 
t+20.000 

+2,500,000 

+300,000 

t+29,000 

+3,  OOO,  000 

+2.000,000 


Indefinite 


+150,000  . 
-50.000 

tt+700,(» 


NA 

tNA 


NA 
NA 
NA 


(M 


+2.500.000 
+494, 670 


■"M 


,000 

,odp 


'+11,050,000 


NA 


NA 

tNA" 

+2,  250, 000 

-(-850,000 

t+29,000 

NA 

NA 


Subtotal,  "backdoor" .;!t-'...--.      +15,411,350'      +1»,S76,92D       +14,844,670        +3,100,000         +3,129.000 


1+30,000 

1+960 

+2^7,900 

+10.000 

-1,341 


-2fi9.000 

"■■+2,'4i4" 
+13,^ 

■V-96,"Qqd" 
"+968,n2 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  autiiorizations  (chaeget  from  the  1173 
budget): 

Wage  board  pay  (Public  Law  92-392) 

Full  District  of  Columbia  Congressional  representation  (HJ.  Ree.  253) 

Federal  employee  health  insurance  (H.R.  12202) _i...jk.. 

Service  contract  wage  rates  (Public  Law  92-473) 

Council  on  International  Economic  Policy  (Public  L«v»  92-412), 

School  lunch  (Public  Law  92-433) 

Equalization  of  military  retired  pay  (Public  Law  92-436).  ..... , 

National  Guard  retirement  (S.  855) 

Additional  military  travel  allowanc8(H.R.  3942)_. .-.,. 

POW  and  MIA  leave  (H.R.  1^911) :.... 

Military  survivor  annuity  (Public  Law  92-425) 

National  Founoation  for  rti'sher  Education  (Public  Law  92-318X ~ 

Black  lung  benefits  (Public  Law  92-303) 

Sooai  security  tai  and  berefit  amefldmeats  (Public  Law  92-336) 

Social  security  iibaralizaticn,  weitafa  reform,  tax  increase,  etc  (H.B.  1)......«t— — ••.•k->o--—' 

Medicaid  extension  (HJJ.  168111.- - j- 

Revenue  sharing.  HUD  • — tOO, OOC  , 

U  S.  Ma(snalip^rais»(H.R.  13895) t— £1.:.. :+a.l2* 

Extjnded  unemploymeni  benefits  (H  R.  16810) ^..i .„... 

LonpKoremer's  compensation  (S.  2318) +4,322 

Unemptoyment  D«nefit»— envirooiTMnUI  improvemnt  actions  (H.R.  16071) +100,000 

Air  traffic  conltoUar  retiremeiU  (Public  Law  92-257). „ „ «  +»5f0| 

Airport  police  pay  raise  (H.R.  7625) „ -i-338  . 

Early  retirement— customs  inspectors  (H.R.  440) „ .  -f3.200  . 

Handgun  control  (S  2507)      _ 

.... +128,700 

'+39,033 

+3,500 

•+26;  400 

+114,900 


M- 30, 000 


+38,600 
+1(1000 


+30,080 

li)" 


+10,  c 


+6,000. 
+7.900 


-209.000 


M-30,000 

t-r960 

+267J00 

+l(j!fl«l 

-1,316 

1+200,000 

-269,000 


+1*400 
-17,715 

""+\i&'.yn 

•  -1,600,000 

J+2,soo,oqo 


tt+13,400 

-17.715  . 

-99,00» 

+968. 7U 

• -1.600.000 

tf+1,441,220  . 


+2,414 
+13,400 


+2,m 


tt+2.1» 


+  6.000 
+100,800 
+J1/I80 


tf+5,3i8 

tt+ioo,ooo 

+31,««& 


Veterans  auvance  educational  allowance  (HJt  12828} 

Veterans  medical  care  (H.R.  19880). ...4... 

Veterans  paraplefic  housing  (Publie  law  92-341). __k. 

Veterans  national  cemeteries  (H.R.  12674) ;;^ 

Veterans  compensation  incieaa*(Puoiic  Law  92-328).....,- 

World  War  1  veterans  pensions  (S.  3C713) 

Veterans  disatjility  compensation  liberalrzition  (S.  4006) .... 

Civil  Service  retirement— firemen  (Public  Law  92-382) _.. 

Civil  Service— early  retirement  (H.R.  11255) .„.. 

Disaster  relief,  SBA  fPuWic  Law  92-385) ..«.. 

Minority  enterprises  (S.  3337) 


Railroad  Retirement  Benefit  increase  (Public  Law  92-336) 

Rsilroed  Retiremort— 20  percent  increase  (PuMic  Law  92-460) 
Railroad  Retintrwnt  benefit  inueasa  (H.R.  1).. 


+6,700 
t+780,600  . 


+10,^  . 

+-692.000 

+110, 8S0 

-1^,000 

+26,400 

+  1«»,©00 

+109.000 

+197,895. 

-h<.S3e 


«  -27,000 
1+968,712 


t+86,Q00 

•w«5<  Soo 

■  +2^129 

'"'+*,"322' 
+100.000 
I  +31. 500 

+338. 
+9,800 


+  13.400 
^17,715 

"■+9«8,"7i2" 
+3,100,000 
+3,700,600 


-45*,0flO 

+:.tt9 

+200,000 

+6,000 

+100.000 

+31,500 


tt+146,641 

tt+39,033 

+3,500 

tt+26.400 

+114,900 


4 124, 700 

1+39.033 

+  '  S09 

I  +23, 100 
+  114,900 


"4Kt^' 


+159,952 
+883 


+SO.0QO 

tt-HW3 


+6.700 

t+780,eOO 

+«4,772 

+833 


+  10,000 
+900,900 
+150,850 

+5,000 
'  +23. 100 
+169,000 
+109,000 
+197,895 

+6,330 


■NA''""*tt+iv56o* 


+298.000 


+159,952 

+883 

+68,000 

+298.000 

NA 


EnacM 
(«) 


Subtotal,  "mandatory" , +2,069.972        +3,624.836        +1,031.613         +2,455.657         +9,042.436 


Subtotal,  legislative  biUs ,..j +17,481,322       +14,001,756       +15,876.283         +5.555.697        +12,171,436 


\j\ 


VO    3?    I- 


-105,000 

-5.200 

+95,000 

tt-2«,00J 

-r  34, 000 
-48,000 
-26  9U 

tf +200, 000 
+  10,000 
-36,500 

+27,700 

« +250,  000 

+  100  001 

+6,000 

tt-1.750,00» 

tf -265. 006 

tt-8,600 
tt-4.000 


-1,554,511 


NA 

"na 


s 


+2,250,000 
+1.044, 670 


NA 


+3,294,670 


1+30,000 

+30.000 

+39,600 
+10,000 

+10,^ 

1+200,000 
+6,000 
+7,900     - 

+200,000 
-269,008 

tt+13,400 

-17,715 

-27,000 

+968, 712 

+2.100,000 

tt+742.220 


-464,000 
tt+2.129 

tt+200,000 

tt+5,310 

tt+100.000 

+31.500 


tt+371,600 

ft+39,033 

+  3.500 

tt+23, 100 

+114,900 


+6;  TOO 


+50.000 

tt+883 

+68,000 

+298.000 

tt+24,000 


-+4,635,272 


+7,929.942 
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— ■ ~  ConirnsMMMl  actions  on  budaet  authority  Con|r«ssi«ii«l  acOons  m  budtat  evtaya 

(ehanfes  from  ttie  budget)  (changes  from  t>«  b«dnO 

Ha«iM  Senatt  EmcM  Nwiai  SmjIi  EmcM 

.. ^„«-  (1)  (2)  (8)  (O  (5)  (t» 

llwns  aetad  upon 

inaction  on  legislative  proposals  ineludw)  m  the  1973  bmJgrt  (sw  tibtes  4  tnd  5  tor 

details):  +288,000  +288.000  +288.000  +288,000  +288.000  +288,000 

Student  loan  program  tevrtiwK         +301^000  +301000  +301.000  +301,000  -^301, 000  -i-S01,000 

Stockpile  sales (proprieUry  racaipts) I36O  000  -360  000  -360.000  -356,000  -356.000  -356,000 

Volunteer  army.. - _145'285  -145,285  -145,215  -139,285  -139,285  -139,285 

Armed  forces  retiremant ~. — -223  911  -223  911  -223,911  -110,000  -110,000  -110,000 

Education  revenue  sharing— - -103'700              -36.700  -123,700  -57.380  -20.J9I  -73.380 

Other : . 1 

,, „^,«„"  -243,896  -176,806  -263,896  -73.684  -36.684  -89,684 

Subtotal,    inaction ,'  ,  ,  .  '  .   ■  1  1     ■ 

Totol  teal  year  1973     +10,919,814       +10.365,076         +9,051.061         +S.3«.9U       +-11.982,152  -M.285,74 

"TTT  r  Includes  advance  availability  of  18.000,000,000  provided  lor  fiscal  1974. 

1  Enacted  figure  used  tor  «'!^';'r'")/.^,        ,„  •>  1 541  jx  ,e(o«l  by  President  and  susUinad  •  Includes  relaleo  social  security  tax  ravanue  action. 

1  Earlier  action  on  L'^/""^*  •PPfOpriations  (M.k.  is^wj  veiow  »»  ri«n«r  iScorel^eeping  reflects  inclusion  in  appropriation  biUs  of  anounU  for  other  housing  prOfrMil. 

**  1°^"  .1"f,^n  iff«t  of  orovision  authorizing  the  President  to  make  reductions  down  to  the  level  Special  revenue  sharin.  legislation  not  enacted. 

,,\S:VoL«''pa^'bi«''nrSera?e°7er'2on,  and  ,0  the  lev.  of  ,29,300.000,000  a,  enacted.  Subject  t^o^mam^rence. 

"foo'efn'^t  mcrd'e^ossible  requirements  for  certain  water  pollution  reimbursements  prov,d«1  ™?'',J'/,"«";«- 

"iM^eS  oran'nl"a??ate  provided  in  continuing  resolution  (HJ.  Res,  m\) 

\  Seo^keeping  on  conference  action  not  shown  since  Congress  adiourned  sine  die  before  House  

approved  conference  report.  ^ —  ^—'~        ■"  — — ^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pagi:  Bn- 
CHER  has  rendered  distinguished  service 
to  his  State  and  the  Nation.  We  regret 
that  he  has  chosen  not  to  continue  his 
service  in  the  Congress. 

Page  Belcher  has  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  public  affairs.  He  has  been  a  great 
voice  for  Oklahoma  and  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  legislative  process  of 
the  Nation. 

Page  Bklcher  speaks  a  language  that 
every<Mie  understands.  His  great  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  issues  has  been 
a  great  influence  on  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. His  leadership  has  meant  much  to 
his  people  and  our  country. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  know 
and  serve  with  Page  Belcher,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  him  the  very 
best  as  he  reenters  private  life. 


Frank  also  has  been  the  Ohio  repre- 
sentative on  the  Republican  Committee 
on  Committees.  In  that  capacity  he  al- 
ways has  been  more  than  willing  to  help 
his  Buckeye  ccdleagues.  I  am  particular- 
ly grateful  to  him  for  the  assistance  he 
has  given  me. 

We  pause  this  afternoon  to  congratu- 
late Frank  on  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  com- 
mend V^im  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  his  constituents,  the  people  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Nation.  However,  he 
really  is  embarking  on  a  new  career. 
Thus,  as  he  enters  the  diplomatic  profes- 
sion as  Ambejssador  to  Panama,  I  wish 
him  well  and  Godspeed. 


CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  BOW 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Congressman  Frank  Bow  who 
has  served  with  the  16th  District  of  Ohio 
with  distinction  for  22  years. 

During  Frank's  tenure  on  the  appro- 
priations Ccxnmlttee  he  has  become 
known  as  Mr.  Fiscal  Responsibility.  Cer- 
tainly, his  diligence  in  overseeing  the 
various  budget  requests  clearly  qualifies 
him  for  this  title. 

•i     a!  ^rir  •"{  do\ 


REVIEW  OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  92d  Con- 
gress enacted  many  significant  metisures 
which  will  benefit  the  people  of  Ohio.  The 
more  Important  accomplishments  in- 
clude: 

The  26th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion extending  the  right  to  vote  to  18- 
year-olds; 

Passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  equal 
rights  for  women  amendment; 

The  higher  education  bill; 

Health  manpower  legislation  to  provide 
the  additional  medical  personnel  which 
are  so  desperately  needeid; 

A  Federal  election  campaign  law  to 
provide  a  limit  on  campaign  expenditures 
and  better  reportii:g  of  contributions ; 

Numerous  environmental  measures  to 
control  water  pollution,  pesticides,  ocean 
dumping,  toxic  substances,  to  protect 
marine  mammsds  and  to  provide  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy; 

General  revenue  sharing; 

Au   equal   employment   opportunities 


■p9 


law  to  strengthen  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment; 

A  measure  to  provide  improved  benefits 
to  coal  miners  who  contract  black  lung 
disease; 

Anticrlme  legislation; 

Tax  reform ; 

Improved  veterans'  benefit«; 

Improved  social  security  benefits;  and 

Economic  stabilization. 

Despite  these  importfint  measures. 
Congress  failed  to  enact  pension  protec> 
tlon  legislation,  no-fault  insurance, 
meaningful  welfare  reform,  a  minimum 
wage  bill,  and  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
energy  crisis.  Unemployment  remains  too 
high  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  un- 
dertake legislative  initiatives  to  provide 
more  Job  opportunities  during  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  we  must  act  decisively  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities 
and  arrest  the  decay  which  has  eaten 
away  at  many  of  our  urt>an  areas. 

During  the  92d  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  a  total  of  767  measures,  acted  on 
19  treaties,  and  confirmed  66.054  Execu- 
tive appointments. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  economy  in 
Government  and  cut  our  wasteful  and 
tmproductlve  pnjgrams.  Congress  must 
also  continually  reevaluate  priorities. 

In  submitting  my  report  on  the  92d 
Congress  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  measures 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  particular  sig- 
nificance and  which  merit  further  dis- 
cussion are  as  follows : 

A.    COMGKXaSIONAI.    BBroaif 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  Introduced  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  was  a  resolution  to 
require  financial  disclosure  by  all  Sen- 
ators and  key  staff  members.  This  pro- 
posal would  close  the  loopholes  In  the 
present  disclosure  regulations.  Under  my 
resolution,  Senators  and  staff  members 
who  earn  more  than  $15,000  a  year 
would  be  required  to  list  publically  all 
income  received  during  the  preceding 
year,  to  disclose  all  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  to  Ust  aU  gifts  received 
totaling  $50  or  more  from  any  source. 
The  only  exception  would  be  for  Chrlst- 
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na«  and  birthday  presents  received  from 
'amUy  members. 

Charges  of  financial  Irregrilarlty  have 
jeen  lodged  against  Senators  and  key 
itafl  members.  The  public  Is  Justified  In 
lelng  angry  and  concerned.  Conflicts  of 
nterest  imdermlne  confidence  In  the 
3enate  as  an  institution.  I  believe  that 
Lhe  public  should  have  the  right  to  this 
Information  and  not  be  left  In  the  dark. 

The  Congre«a  did  pass  the  Federal 
Elections  Campcdgn  Act  which  became 
law  on  February  7.  1972.  I  regard  this 
legislation  as  sui  important  step  toward 
adeqxiate  regulation  of  campaign  spend- 
ing and  financing. 

This  legislation  limits  campaign  ex- 
penditures for  communications  media  to 
either  $50,000  or  10  cents  per  eligible 
voter,  v,hlchever  is  greater.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  broadcasting  stations  can 
not  discriminate  against  candidates  by 
charging  high  fees  for  space  or  broad- 
casting time. 

A  candidate  is  prohibited  from  spend- 
ing personal  funds  or  those  of  his  im- 
mediate family  in  excess  of  $50,000  in  a 
campaign  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $35,000  in  a  campaign  for  Senator, 
and  $25,000  in  a  campaign  for  R  i  re- 
sentative. 

Corporations  and  labor  organizations 
can  solicit  contributions  to  political 
funds  from  their  employees,  but  cannot 
make  such  contributions  mandatory. 

Full  disclosure  is  required  of  the  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  of  "political 
committees"  which  handle  contributions 
or  political  expenditures  totaling  $1,000 
or  more.  Other  requirements  include  dis- 
closures of  the  name,  address,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  anyone  whose 
political  contributions  aggregate  more 
than  $100  per  year. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  spending  limits 
and  disclosure  requirements  in  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Campaign  Act  will  lessen 
the  importance  of  these  characteristics 
for  political  success  and  allow  a  candi- 
date's merits  and  abilities  to  assimw  a 
greater  role. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  seniority 
system  for  many  years.  When  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
I  beaded  a  Republican  group  which 
abolished  the  seniority  system  In  select- 
tng  committee  chairmen  and  ranking 
committee  members  od  the  Republican 
side.  Tills  year  I  was  appointed  as  a 
member  of  a  five-man  committee  estab- 
U^ed  by  the  Republican  caucus  to 
change  the  seniority  system  in  the  Sen- 


ate. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Republicans 
In  the  Senate  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  and  elimi- 
nate the  seniority  system  here  as  well. 

B.   THB    CCONOKT 

Productivity  and  wage  price  sta- 
bilization.— On  August  3,  1971.  I  joined 
with  several  other  Repubhcan  Senators 
to  Introduce  two  bills  which  would  en- 
able the  executive  branch  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  unem- 
plojrment  and  inflation.  The  first  meas- 
ure would  have  established  a  Wage- 
Price  Board  with  the  authority  to  set 
standards  by  which  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  wages  and  prices  could  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  their  infiationary  im- 
pact. 
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The  second  bin  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Coimcll  on  Produc- 
tivity. The  Council  would  be  designed  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  promote  increased  productivity. 
Some  labor  unions  and  corporations 
have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  respon- 
sibilities to  modernize  facillUes  and  up- 
date work  rules.  Consequently,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  required  to  act  as  the 
catalyst  to  insist  that  both  parties  take 
responsible  positions  to  return  American 
products  to  a  competitive  position. 

Our  legislation  precipitated  the 
President's  dramatic  Augxist  15th  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  impose  wage 
and  price  controls  and  take  steps  to  help 
Improve  the  Nation's  productivity.  In 
addition,  less  than  5  months  after  we 
introduced  these  bills,  legislation  was 
passed  which  made  the  National  Council 
on  Productivity  a  reality. 

Workers  eu^  concerned  that  automa- 
tion may  result  in  layers.  But  unless 
American  products  can  be  sold  competi- 
tively on  the  world  market,  there  will  be 
neither  jobs  nor  profits.  If  we  are  to 
protect  American  Jobs,  we  must  concen- 
trate on  Increasing  our  productivity. 

As  early  as  April  of  1971,  I  called  for 
the  reinstatement  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  I  did  so  in  order  to  help  mod- 
ernize America's  tools  of  production  and 
increase  our  eCQciency.  During  the  last 
10  years.  American  productivity  has  in- 
creased at  a  slower  rate  than  any  West- 
em  nation.  During  that  time,  Japan's 
productivity  has  increased  180  percent 
while  our  mcrease  per  man-hour  was  35 
percent.  Accordingly,  It  now  takes  the 
Japanese  5.7  man-hours  to  produce  a  ton 
of  raw  steel  while  It  takes  us  7.31  man- 
hours. 

The  significance  of  productivity  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  an  increase 
of  0.4  percent  in  the  productivity  growth 
rate  for  American  industry  would  result 
in  an  additional  $250  billion  in  gross  na- 
tional product  during  the  next  decade. 
Americans  will  never  become  more 
efficient  than  their  competitors,  how- 
ever, if  its  workers  have  to  fight  the 
battle  with  obsolescent  tools.  Forty-four 
percent  of  sdl  industrial  equipment  In 
use  in  America  is  10  years  old  or  older; 
10  years  ago,  only  35  percent  of  our 
machinery  was  that  old.  Americans  In- 
vest a  smaller  percentage  of  their  gross 
national  product  in  new  equipment  than 
any  other  major  industrial  naticHi. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  our 
industry  has  become  entrenched  in  this 
disadvantageous  situation  is  that  other 
countries  give  their  industries  more  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment,  as  well  as  grants 
and  loans  in  some  cases,  to  encourage 
investment.  For  example,  other  major 
Industrial  nations  allowed  their  indus- 
tries to  write  off  new  investments  for  tax 
piirposes  in  an  avera^  of  8.4  years. 
Prior  to  the  Nixon  administration's  Ini- 
tiation of  accelerated  depreciation,  or 
ADR,  the  average  write-off  period  In  the 
United  States  was  13  years.  Shorter  de- 
preciation periods  have  increased  the 
cash  fiow  of  foreign  ccmipetltors  and 
given  them  a  greater  capacity  to  re- 
invest in  new  and  modem  productive 
eQQlpment. 
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The  ADR  and  the  Investment  tax 
credit  wUl  help  to  remove  these  com- 
petitive disadvantages.  They  will  aid 
greatly  in  modernizing  our  factories,  so 
that  the  American  worker  will  not  be 
forced  to  compete  for  his  job  using  ob- 
solete tools  and  equipment. 

The  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, was  given  the  responsibility  for 
drawing  up  the  legislation  which  would 
enable  President  Nixon  to  continue  his 
policy  of  wage  and  price  controls.  The 
conunlttee  called  for  equal  sacrifices  by 
labor  and  biisiness  In  the  antl-infiation 
program.  We  saw  to  it  that  the  "worktog 
poor"  would  not  be  subject  to  wage  con- 
trols. We  provided  for  the  retroactive 
payment  of  wage  increases  to  those 
workers  who  were  schedtiled  to  receive 
increases  during  the  wage-price  freeze. 
We  created  a  means  by  which  private 
citizens  victimized  by  excessive  price  in- 
creases could  sue  for  damages,  and  we 
took  steps  to  lessen  the  administrative 
burden  of  wage  and  price  controls  on 
small  businesses. 

As  of  last  June,  the  rate  of  increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  had  slowed  from  3.8 
percent  in  the  8  months  of  1971  be- 
fore wage  and  price  controls  were  im- 
posed— and  6.1  percent  in  esu-ly  1969— 
to  2.7  percent  since  the  Imposition  of 
the  freeze.  Although  there  is  certainly 
some  controversy  about  the  equltabllity 
of  controls,  the  decision  to  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  has  apparently  helped 
to  reduce  inflation. 

International  trade.— Mllllona  of 
Americans  are  gripped  by  the  fear  that 
foreign  woricers  are  going  to  take  away 
their  Jobs.  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor recently  estimated  that  more  tlian 
40,000  Americans  lose  their  Jobs  through 
import  competition  each  year. 

Representative  Btjrke,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Senator  Hahtbb, 
Democrat  of  Indiana,  have  proposed 
that  America  respond  to  this  challenge 
with  across-the-board  import  quotas.  We 
should  reject  the  Burke- Hartke  approach 
because  it  woiild  lead  to  higher  prices  for 
American  consumers  and  Invite  a  trade 
war  that  would  cost  American  jobs  In 
export-related  indiistries. 

On  August  18, 1972, 1  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Percy  of  Illinois  to  Introduce  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act.  This 
legislation  would  greatly  increase  the 
availability  of  Government  loauas,  grants, 
and  subsidies  for  workers,  firms,  and 
communities  whose  well-being  has  been 
threatened  by  imports. 

Tariff  increases  and  import  quotas 
would  also  become  more  available.  Hiese 
import  restrictions  would  be  applied  to 
specific  products  rather  than  to  a  wide 
range  of  goods.  Safeguards  are  included 
to  insure  that  any  such  restrictions  do 
not  lead  to  excessive  price  increases  or 
retaliation  by  our  trading  partners. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
would  fulfill  the  need  to  provide  more 
help  to  those  directly  affected  by  in- 
creased imports.  It  is  a  positive  alterna- 
tive to  protectionist  legislation.  We  must 
work  for  its  enactment  during  the  93d 
Congress. 

The  American  worker  has  been  as- 
sisted In  protecting  Ms  Job  by  the  Invest- 
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meat  tax  credit  which  gives  him  man 
modem  tools  with  which  to  compete,  and 
tbe  revaluation  of  the  dollar  whlcb 
makes  it  easier  to  export  American  goo(te 
and  more  costly  for  foreign  compani—  to 
flood  the  American  market  with  their 
products.  The  Trade  Adjiostment  Assist- 
ance Act  would  be  a  further  assistance 
to  those  whose  jobs  have  been  threat- 
fjad  by  imports,  without  increasing 
prices  paid  by  the  American  consumer. 

Export  decontrol. — Our  Government's 
restriction  of  exports  which  are  not  of 
strategic  value  and  not  controlled  by 
our  foreign  competitors  Is  a  costly 
anachronism  left  over  from  the  cold 
war.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  controlling 
the  export  of  Items  which  the  Com- 
munists can  buy  freely  from  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  benefits  our  national 
security.  It  only  results  in  a  worsened 
balance-of-payments  situation,  fewer 
sales  for  American  industries,  and  feww 
Jobs  for  American  workers. 

As  of  last  summer,  the  United  States 
was  handicapping  itself  by  controlling 
approximately  48  percent  more  clas- 
sifications of  goods  and  technology  than 
our  allies.  To  help  remedy  this  situation, 
I  Introduced  the  Equal  Export  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  This  legislation  would  facili- 
tate the  decontrol  of  such  exports  by 
requiring  the  Commerce  Department 
either  to  remove  unilateral  U.S.  controls 
or  Justify  their  retention.  The  bill  also 
creates  industry  advisory  committees  to 
help  the  Department  collect  essential  In- 
formation for  determining  the  need  for 
export  controls. 

This  legislation  has  now  been  passed 
as  title  I  of  PubUc  Law  92-412.  It  should 
result  in  the  Increased  export  of  non- 
strategic  machine  tools,  other  types  (rf 
machinery,  computers,  electronic  equip- 
ment, automotive  goods,  aerospace 
equipment,  chemicals,  business  equip- 
ment, and  certain  tsrpes  of  fabrics  and 
materials. 

Export-Import  Bank  leglBlation. — ^The 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urbaxi  Affaics 
Committee  developed  legislation  which 
expands  substantially  the  powers  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  loans  and  guarantees  to  com- 
panies that  sell  American  products 
abroad.  Among  other  provisions,  this 
measure  lifts  restrictions  on  loans  and 
guarantees  to  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries and  almost  triples  the  amount  of 
outstanding  guarantees  and  insurance 
that  the  Exlmbank  may  charge  against 
its  reserves. 

This  legislation  will  provlda  Jobs  and 
income  for  Americans  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased exports,  and  to  build  the  founda- 
tion for  a  normalization  of  economic  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

a.   HIALTH 

National  Cancer  Act  of  1971. — I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congress  enacted  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971,  a  measure 
which  I  cospoosored. 

As  recently  as  1969.  we  spent  $410  per 
citizen  for  national  defense  and  only  89 
cents  per  person  for  cancer  research.  The 
striking  disparity  of  these  flgures  is  high- 
lighted by  the  faet  that  in  that  same 
year,  323,000  Americans  died  as  cancer 
victims. 
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The  Natkioal  Cancer  Act  of  1971  pro- 
vides for  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams aimed  at  flikUns  a  cure  for  cancer. 
I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  bill  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  meaningfiU  break- 
through that  can  eradicate  cancer  and 
give  hope  to  the  miUioos  of  Americans 
over  whom  this  disease  hangs  like  a  dark 
and  ominous  siiadow. 

Communicable  Disease  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1972. — In  a  society  as  mobile 
as  ours  the  only  way  to  control  com- 
municable diseases  effectively  is  through 
a  co(H-dinated  national  effort.  This  legis- 
lation, which  I  supported  both  in  com- 
mittee and  oo  the  floor,  authco-iaea  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  of  1973, 1974,  and 
iWi,  $11  millitxi  for  tuberculosis  con- 
trol, 6  million  for  the  controi  of  measles, 
and  $23  mlUion  for  the  control  of  other 
communicable  diseases.  It  establishes  a 
venereal  disease  prevention  and  control 
program  wtilch  I  had  oosponsored  as  a 
separate  measure. 

National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972. — ^I  cosponsored  this 
legislation  which  has  established  a  na- 
tional c(Hnmitment  to  combat  heart  dis- 
ease, the  Nation's  No.  1  killer.  This 
measure  expands  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  develop 
a  znajor  effort  to  combat  cardiovascular 
and  pulmonary  diseases. 

Multiple  sclerosis. — I  supported  legis- 
lation which  we  enacted  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  most 
productive  avenues  in  developing  better 
treatment  of  multiple  sclerosis.  This  is  a 
chronic  and  usually  progressive  disease  of 
the  nervous  system  and  afflicts  approxi- 
mately 250,0000  people  in  the  United 
States. 

Lead-base  paint  poisoning. — This 
affects  some  400,000  yoimg  Americans 
and  will  probably  result  in  the  deaths  of 
200  children  this  year.  About  14.000  chil- 
dren wlU  be  treated,  but  half  of  them  will 
be  left  mentally  retarded.  I  cosponsored 
legislation  to  help  with  this  problem,  but 
unfortunately  it  died  in  the  House  after 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Compr^ensi*e  Health  ManiKywer 
Training  Act  of  1971. — ^I  cosponsored  this 
measure  which  Is  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses. 
Health  insurance  alone  will  not  provide 
better  health  care  if  there  are  not  enough 
trained  personnel.  This  mecksure  provides 
constriiction  assistance  grants  for 
schools,  and  provides  other  assistance  to 
see  that  tlM  number  of  medical  personnel 
is  increased.  Loans  to  students  will  be 
cancelled  if  they  serve  in  designated 
areas  where  the  shortage  of  medical 
persoimel  is  most  acute. 

A  companion  measure  which  I  co- 
sponsored  provides  construction  grants 
and  other  assistance  to  nursing  seliools 
and  authorizes  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  nursing  schools.  I  also  sup- 
ported a  measure  which  we  enacted  to 
attract  physicians,  dentists  and  nurses 
into  rural  and  inner  city  neighborhoods. 
There  are  today  5,000  communities  in  the 
United  States  without  any  health  serv- 
ices. This  measure  extends  for  1  year 
the  National  Service  Corps  with  a  new 
scholar^iip  program  for  students  enter- 
ing it.  Tba  Corps  was  tst^ldlshed  in  1971 
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to  channel  medical,  dental  and  other 
health  specialists  into  areas  where  tba 
shortage  of  health  personnel  is  moat 
acute. 

Black  lung  benefits. — Since  I  hava 
been  in  the  Senate,  there  has  been  no 
bill  on  which  my  staff  and  I  have  worked 
harder  than  on  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  of  1972.  Each  time  we  flip  a  light 
switeh  and  each  time  a  production  line 
moves,  we  are  depending  on  coal  miners 
to  go  into  the  mines  and  risk  ttielr  lungs 
and  even  their  lives.  This  act  recognises 
the  physical  sacrifices  wliich  America's 
coal  miners  have  made  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 
The  heart  of  this  bill  provides  that 
where  a  miner  does  not  have  a  positive 
X-ray,  but  there  is  other  evidence  of  res- 
piratory disability,  there  stiall  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  black  lung  disease  if  he  has 
worked  in  an  underground  mine  or  in  a 
iiigh  dust  area  of  a  surface  nnne  for  a 
period  of  IS  years.  This  was  the  amend- 
meat  I  authored  in  committee,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  it  was  retained  when  we 
met  to  compromise  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  \ersions. 
This  provision  recognizes  the  injustice  of 
tiavlng  crippled  men  denied  benefits 
solely  because  their  disease  could  not  be 
detected  by  an  X-ray.  The  evidence  is 
clear  from  autopsies  that  approximately 
25  percent  of  black  lung  cases  do  not 
show  up  in  X-rays.  Before  we  passed  this 
change  in  the  law,  men  who  had  been 
crippled  for  life  working  in  our  Nation's 
coal  mines  had  been  unable  to  collect 
because  of  the  way  in  which  the  previous 
law  tiad  been  drafted. 

My  only  reservation  about  this  meas- 
ure was  the  fact  that  it  reUeved  the  coai 
mine  operators  of  their  responsibllltiss 
for  an  additional  period  of  18  months. 
Under  traditional  workmen's  compensa- 
tion principles  the  companies  should 
bear  the  cost  of  this  program.  Many  of 
the  companies  wliich  were  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  this  extension  are  among 
the  largest  In  Amsrlea.  At  a  time  when 
our  budget  is  running  a  massive  deficit 
there  is  questionable  Justification  for 
having  the  American  taxpayers  relieve 
these  corporations  of  their  responsibility 
to  their  coal-mining  employees. 
o.  CDuamoM 

Higher  education.— If  there  is  to  be  a 
kejrstone  in  the  bridge  across  this  Na- 
tion's social  and  ecocomlc  problems,  it 
must  siuTly  be  education.  By  augment- 
ing educational  opportunities  for  aH 
Americans,  we  make  a  major  thrust  In 
the  direction  of  better  Jobs  and  In  turn, 
better  housing. 

Public  Law  92-318.  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972.  represents  a 
firm  and  positive  reaffirmation  of  the 
Federal  Government's  sui^nrt  for  our 
Nation's  educaUonal  system.  This  law 
provides  a  program  of  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants,  involving  a  commit- 
ment that  no  qualified  student  shoiild 
be  denied  the  resources  to  receive  a 
higher  education.  The  grants  would  be 
up  to  $1,400  per  student.  This  program 
should  reach  1.800,000  full-time  students. 

This  law  also  provides  a  new  9Cholar> 
ship  program  providing  matohed  fmuM 
for  State  scholarships.  It  also  expaads 
work   study    programs    and   addltiooai 
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aeslitaiice  for  community  colleges  and 
branch  campuses  which  in  Ohio  have 
been  such  a  vital  part  of  our  educational 
system.  Community  colleges  bring  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  hometowns 
ot  thousands  of  young  people  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college. 
By  allowing  young  men  and  women  to 
live  at  home  and  wort  In  their  off  hours, 
we  greatly  expand  the  educational  horl- 
Hms  of  thousands  of  young  people. 

I  am  delighted  that  title  n  of  this 
measure  adds  "Industrial  arts"  to  the 
vocational  education  program.  For  too 
many  years  the  educational  elite  have 
looked  down  their  noses  at  vocational 
education.  We  have  let  this  educational 
snobbery  reach  the  point  where  many 
young  people  felt  that  they  would  be- 
come failures  in  life  if  they  did  not  get 
a  college  education.  The  down-grading 
of  vocational  education  has  been  nothing 
short  of  trsigic.  It  is  Just  as  Important  to 
be  a  good  electrician  or  a  good  toolmaker 
as  it  is  to  be  a  good  lawyer  or  a  good 
teacher.  The  expanded  definition  of 
vocational  training  in  this  measure  be- 
gins to  give  recognition  to  the  valuable 
contribution  which  students  of  voca- 
tional training  are  making  to  American 
Me. 

I  cosponsored  the  original  version  of 
this  bill  and  supported  its  flnal  ptissage 
as  perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of 
higher  education  legislation  to  come 
before  the  Congress. 

Busing.— Near  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress,  the  Senate  killed  the  antibus- 
ing  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate  wsis 
in  any  way  an  acceptable  answer  to  the 
problem.  No  Senate  committee  consid- 
ered this  bill.  No  Senate  hearings  were 
held.  It  contained  provisions  which  were 
of  dubloos  constitutionality,  and  If  en- 
acted, would  have  presented  administra- 
tive nightmares.  This  bill  would  have 
barred  all  busing  except  to  the  school 
closest  or  next  closest  to  the  pupil's 
home.  The  "next  closest  school"  concept 
was  on  workable  and  untested.  It  would 
have  aimed  to  integrate  schools  solely 
in  the  city  neighborhoods  where  blue 
coDbt  wbttcs  lived  closest  to  black  n^gh- 
borhoods.  It  would  have  permitted  the 
reopening  of  court  orders  going  all  the 
way  back  to  1954.  thereby  injecting  tur- 
moil, hostility  and  uncertainty  into 
communities  which  have  been  peaceably 
complying  with  court  orders  for  many 
years.  It  is  regrettable  that  some  of  those 
who  are  now  speaking  out  against  forced 
busing  vmte  not  e<iiiaily  vocal  when  mas- 
sive busing  was  used  to  perpetuate  seg- 
regated schools. 

My  position  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  in  oppositioa  to  the  busing  of 
students  abnormal  distances  solely  to 
create  racial  balance.  Subject  to  that 
policy.  I  feel  that  cotirts  have  an  ob- 
ligation constitutionally  to  assure  that 
transportation  patterns  are  not  used 
either  to  perpetuate  or  to  promote  seg- 
regation. 

Every  student  should  be  offered  the 
chance  to  obtain,  and  benefit  from  an 
education  that  not  only  teaches  him 
how  to  siffTive  in  the  world,  but  also 
coatrlbntes  to  the  weD -being  of  the  com- 
munity. '~"' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  my  judgment,  housing,  economic 
opportunity,  proper  districting,  smd  care- 
ful location  of  schools  are  some  of  the 
ways  we  can  achieve  the  vital  objective 
of  equal  opportimity  in  education. 

Hopefully,  some  day  Americans  will 
all  be  accepted  with  regard  to  their  col- 
or, their  religion,  or  their  national  ori- 
gin. But  that  day  seems  likely  to  be 
postponed  by  turning  to  a  claimed  reme- 
dy under  which  children  are  being  trans- 
ported back  and  forth  across  our  cities 
solely  because  of  their  race.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  13915  was  in  euiy  way  an 
accet3 table  answer  to  this  problem. 

Private  Schools. — Because  of  the  des- 
perate flnanclai  plight  of  many  private 
schools  and  private  school  systems  I  in- 
troduced a  bin  to  allow  Congress  to  pro- 
vide Federal  inctHne  tax  credits  for  a  part 
of  the  tuition  paid  by  parents  of  private 
and  pfkTOchial  school  students.  The  en- 
rollment in  private  schools  now  exceeds 
5.2  million,  or  about  10  percent  of  total 
school  enrolment.  In  Ohio  this  Includes 
approximately  34,000   studfflita. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
shift  from  private  to  public  schools  could 
run  as  high  as  $4.7  billion  for  operating 
costs  and  up  to  $10  billion  for  the  build- 
ing of  new  facilities  to  accommodate 
such  a  shift.  The  collapse  of  the  non- 
public school  system  would  have  tragic 
impact  on  sdl  education.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  Congress  wUl  see  the  benefit  of 
such  a  propose  and  give  early  consid- 
eration to  it  in  the  new  Congress. 

School  Lunches. — The  nutrition  of 
schoolchildren  Is  one  of  our  most 
important  national  goals.  The  national 
scliool  lunch  program,  which  provides  as- 
sistance to  schools  serving  free  and  re- 
duced-priced limches,  has  faced  grave 
fimding  crises  in  the  past.  In  1971,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  regarding  serious 
questions  regarding  the  reimbursement 
of  schools  and  the  eligibility  of  children. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  stibee- 
quently  clarified  its  regulations,  and  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  use  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram on  a  temporary  basis. 

Ih  1972.  when  the  temporary  funding 
expired,  the  Congress  again  acted  to  ex- 
pand the  child  nutrition  program.  The 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972  extended  the 
special — nonfood — assistance  program 
for  children  and  the  school  breakfast 
program  through  June  30,  1975,  required 
the  use  of  section  32  funds  in  such 
amounts  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  and  provided 
an  average  reimbuisement  rate  of  not 
less  than  8  cents  per  meal  in  each  State 
in  fiscal  1973.  This  ts  an  increase  of  2 
cents  from  the  amount  guaranteed  in  the 
law  passed  last  year.  The  Child  Nutrition 
Act  set  new  guidelines  for  free  lunches, 
with  a  maximum  limit  on  family  Income 
for  determination  of  children's  eligibility 
for  free  lunches. 

I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  make 
supplemental  foods  available  to  pregnant 
women  and  Infants  under  4  years  old  who 
are  determined  to  be  nutritional  risks. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  amendment  was 
SMlopted  because  it  has  been  shown  that 
malnourished  mothers  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  brain-damaged  children.  A 
i'i%ar  pilot  stu^  win  be  coiKhicted  on 
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this  project,  and  the  Department  o( 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  bt 
responsible  for  determining  the  bene* 
flti  of  the  program  In  combating  any 
medical  or  physical  damage  that  might 
be  caused  to  Infants  due  to  malnutrition 
of  the  mother. 

The  total  commitment  for  child  nutrl. 
tlon  programs  in  fiscal  year  1972  was  $1.3 
binicn.  Tills  is  an  increase  of  almost  25$ 
percent  over  the  past  10  years. 

C    WKLFARX    AND    JOB   niAIKIKO 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  92d  Con- 
gress did  not  act  to  clean  up  the  wel- 
fare mess.  Americans  have  had  enouj^ 
of  a  system  which  Is  administered  by  at 
least  1,152  local  agencies.  State  welfare 
costs  are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  100  per- 
cent every  3  years,  and  over  the  past  6 
years  more  than  1  minion  persons  per 
year  have  been  added  to  the  Nation's 
welfare  roles.  One  person  in  every  five  in  ' 
Boston  Is  on  welfare. 

Welfare  pa3nnents  vary  by  State  from 
$335  per  month  In  Connecticut  to  $60  per 
month  in  Mississippi.  The  disparity  In 
welfare  payments  between  States  has 
contributed  to  the  migration  of  rural 
poor  to  our  northern  urban  areas.  Tills 
migration  has  compounded  our  prob- 
lems of  crime,  housing,  and  urban  decay. 

Other  problems  aboimd  In  the  welfare 
system.  In  a  majority  of  States  welfare 
laws  encourage  the  breakup  of  families 
by  denying  AFDC  payments  to  families 
where  the  father  is  present.  Men  who 
work  part  time  are  discouraged  from 
seeking  full-time  employment,  because 
their  famines  would  lose  eligibinty  for 
welfare  if  they  worked  fun  time.  Fam- 
ines in  which  the  father  works  fuU  time 
but  does  not  earn  enough  money  to  es- 
cape poverty  are  not  helped  at  all.  Yet 
40  percent  of  the  poor  in  this  cotmtry 
live  In  famines  headed  by  a  fun-time 
wc«"ker. 

Single  people  and  childless  couples 
imder  65  are  completely  IneUglble  for 
aesistance  unless  they  are  blind  or  dis- 
abled. Social  services,  day  care,  and  job 
training  needed  to  stimulate  the  employ- 
ment of  those  presently  receiving  wd- 
fare  htive  not  been  provided. 

I  beneve  that  the  time  for  reform  is 
Idng  overdue.  During  the  welfare-reform 
debate,  I  supported  a  plan  to  provide 
$200  per  month  to  a  family  of  four,  pro- 
vide Incentives  to  encourage  poor  people 
to  work,  and  help  those  who  are  working 
but  do  not  make  enough  money  to  escape 
poverty. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
issue,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  enact  wel- 
fare-reform legislation  during  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

If  welfare  reform  is  to  be  effective, 
however,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
panding job  opportunities.  The  develop- 
ment of  jobs  for  our  unemployed  youth 
is  particularly  Important.  In  September 
of  this  year,  the  seasonally  adjusted  im- 
employment  rate  for  yoimg  people  16  to 
19  years  old  was  16.5  percent.  For  black 
teenagers,  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
was  a  staggering  32  percent. 

Federal  Job  Corps  training  centers 
have  created  a  new  bureaucracy  and  with 
an  average  cost  of  $3,830  per  trainee,  and 
have  been  a  costly  and  incomplete  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  In  many  cases, 
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TOung  people  have  been  trained  for  Jobs 
Jrtiich  do  not  exist.  The  matt  hapelul 
alternative  to  a  vastly  ocpanded  welfare 
program  would  be  the  creation  of  on- 
(tie-Job  tralnlns  opportunities  in  private 
industry. 

To  help  creats  those  opportunities.  I 
introduced  the  Human  Investment  Act. 
The  act  would  provide  an  Incoitlve  to 
American  business  to  invest  in  the  im«- 
provement  of  the  Nation's  human  re- 
sources by  hiring,  training,  and  employ- 
ing presently  unemployed  workers  who 
lack  needed  Job  skills. 

I  also  cosponsored  a  bUl  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  mlUlons  of  American 
youths  to  obtain  an  occupational  educa- 
tion. Because  four  out  of  five  of  oiir 
schoolchildren  will  need  education  for 
jobs  not  requiring  a  college  degree,  I 
consider  the  expansion  and  strengthen- 
ing of  occupational  education  programs 
In  secondary  schools,  technical  institu- 
tions, and  community  coUeges  a  top 
priority. 

Another  measure  which  I  oosponsored 
would  provide  $432  million  over  3  years 
for  opportunity  industriallEatlon  centers. 
The  QIC's  have  OMilntained  a  record  of 
unparalleled  success  in  Job  training.  The 
job  retention  rate  for  OIC  trainees  is 
76  percent,  the  highest  of  any  man- 
power training  program  In  the  United 
States. 

r.    HOtTSINO 

Many  of  the  residents  of  our  inno:- 
city  neighborhoods  feel  trapped.  They 
have  worked  hard  to  earn  a  living  and 
raise  a  family.  The  only  Investment  they 
may  have  is  their  home.  In  aU  too  many 
cases,  however,  these  homes  are  begin- 
ning to  deteriorate,  as  the  neighborhoods 
aroimd  them  undergo  gradual  decay. 

Unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of  s\U>ur- 
ban  living  and  too  affluent  for  pubUc 
housing,  these  residents  frequently  desire 
to  remain  in  the  old  neighborhood,  where 
their  longtime  friends  and  acquabit« 
ances  still  Uve.  Thay  ace  plagued  by 
rising  taxes  and  th«  fact  that  their 
homes  are  in  need  of  oosUy  repairs  and 
may  be  aubstacdard  under  buUdlng 
codes.  For  those  who  have  retired  and 
who  are  living  on  a  modaat,  fixed  inoome, 
these  repairs  become  impossible  to 
afford. 

Tills  kind  of  problafp  is  .widespread.  In 
1968,  more  than  6  million  housing  imits 
were  "substandard"  and  were  either 
dilapidated,  deteriorating,  or  lacking  in 
full  plumbing  faculties.  Over  245,000  of 
them  were  in  Ohio.  In  Cleveland,  more 
than  200  units  every  month  are  simply 
being  left  to  rot. 

I  Introduced  the  Urban  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972  to  help  stop  housing  decay. 

This  legislation  would  permit  resi- 
dences to  be  rehabilitated  without"  in- 
creasing the  monthly  mortgage  payment. 
By  using  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  mortgages,  these 
property  owners  could  extend  their  loans 
and  obtain  money  for  rehabilitation. 

This  bffl  alone  would  not  save  neigh- 
borhoods, but  I  believe  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  an  effecttve  means  <rf  en- 
abling owners  to  preserve  housing  and 
prevent  housing  deterioration— at  very 
nttle  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  I  saw  my  legislatlcm  incor- 
porated in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972.  That  act  was  a 
landmark  attempt  to  eliminate  the  red- 
tape  which  has  ensnailed  our  housing 
programs.  It  consolidated  50  Federal 
Housing  Authority  programs  into  eight, 
and  created  a  program  of  block  grants 
for  oommunity  development.  The  com- 
munity development  program  would  re- 
place eight  individual  programs  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  our  cities,  each  of  which  has 
detailed  requirements.  As  a  result,  deci- 
sionmaking power  would  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
Washington,  and  given  to  citizens  of  the 
locaUties  who  are  going  to  be  affected  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  propams.  This  leg- 
islation, however,  was  not  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  March  1972,  I  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  houalng. 
Americans  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world,  yet  50  percent  of  us  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  new  home.  Tlie  high  cost  of 
housing  is  partly  a  result  of  local  build- 
ing codes  and  coUective-bargaining 
agreements  which  require  expensive  ma- 
terials and  construction  methods  to  be 
used,  even  though  these  requirements  are 
not  necessary  to  insure  the  health  and 
safety  of  home  buyers  or  workers.  The 
bin  which  I  cosponsored  would  enable 
victims  of  excessively  restrictive  build- 
ing codes  or  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments to  recover  financial  losses  in  some 
cases,  and  to  seek  court  actions  which 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  buUding 
codes  or  work  agreements.  I  have  written 
the  Presidoat  to  urge  that  sufficient 
fimds  be  made  avaUable  so  that  public 
housing  authorities  do  not  go  bankrupt 
or  trim  essential  services,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  recently  that  more 
money  for  public  housing  win  be  made 
available. 

O.    FKIfSION    PROTXCnON 

The  pension  hearings  which  I  chaired 
in  Cleveland  on  June  5  confirmed  to  me 
how  vital  pension  reform  legislation  is  to 
the  working  men  and  women  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Pension  problems  affect  blue- 
coUar  and  white-coilar  workers  alike  and 
involve  pensions  run  by  unions  as  well 
as  those  run  by  management. 

During  the  Cleveland  hearings  we 
heard  testimony  from  WiUlam  Wheeler, 
age  64,  who  had  worked  for  Gar  Wood 
in  Plndlay  for  42  years.  He  retired  last 
year.  To  supplement  his  social  security 
Mr.  Wheeler  had  coimted  on  a  company 
pension  of  $134  a  month.  After  Gar  Wood 
was  sold  to  Sargent  Industries,  a  Cali- 
fornia coni^omerate,  the  Findlay  plant 
was  closed  and  all  the  emploj'ees  were 
laid  off.  TTiose  who  were  currently  em*- 
ployed  and  who  had  vested  pensions  were 
told  that  they  would  receive  absolutely 
nothing  whatever.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was 
already  retired,  received  a  letter  teUlng 
him  that  there  would  be  a  "sUght  reduc- 
tion" in  his  benefits.  His  next  monthly 
check  was  $46.02.  The  "shght  reduction" 
amounted  to  a  65 -percent  cut. 

Many  witnesses  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, Uke  Mr.  Wheeler,  had  spent  much  of 
their  adult  Uves  buUdlng  pension  benefits 
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only  to  find  their  hopes  for  retirement 
security  shattered  by  a  Iactor>'  shutdown, 
by  harsh  vesting  requirements,  by  inade- 
quate funding,  or  by  Improper  mveet- 
ment  practices  by  tnubeea 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  unani- 
mously reported  the  pension  reform  bill. 
S.  3598.  1  was  one  of  the  prmclpal  au- 
thors of  that  bin.  WheQ  the  biU  reached 
the  floor,  however,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee claimed  jurisdiction  and  deleted  from 
the  bin  virtually  aU  of  the  provisions 
which  were  designed  to  protect  employ- 
ees' pension  rights.  Tliose  who  have 
worked  long  years  only  to  find  their 
pensions  evaporate  when  their  plant 
closes  win  not  be  impressed  by  this  type 
of  jurisdictional  squabble  in  the  Senate. 

While  S.  3598  was  not  perfect,  it  did 
represent  a  landmark  effort  to  assure 
that  the  pension  benefits  which  are 
promised  would  actually  be  paid.  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  see  that  tiie  enactment 
of  pension  reform  legislation  is  under- 
taken promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session. 

Unemployment  rates  rose  during  1970- 
71  and  began  to  ease  somewhat  during 
1972.  Our  Nation's  urban  centers  have 
suffered  severely  as  they  bore  the  bnmt 
of  this  unemployment.  Jobless  rates  for 
teenage  residents  of  poor  neighborhoods 
have  been  as  high  as  24  percent  and 
among  black  youths  in  these  areas  they 
have  been  over  36  percent. 

As  significant  as  imemployment  flg- 
gures  are,  we  must  recognize  that  im- 
employment  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
statistics.  For  many  American  famines, 
unemployment  represents  a  personal 
tragedy.  Whether  jobless  rates  are  3  per- 
cent or  10  percent,  economic  theories  and 
statistical  analyses  offer  little  comfort  to 
those  who  are  unemployed. 

In  response  to  this  problem  Congress 
enacted  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1871.  This  law  waa  written  in  the  Sub- 
oommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty,  of  wiilch  I  am  now  the 
ranking  member.  In  it*  flnal  form  this 
act  Incorporates  many  of  the  suggestions 
which  I  presented  at  the  subcommittee 
level  and  in  my  individual  views. 

This  act  was  designed  to  proride  ap- 
proximately 200,000  transitional  public 
serrloe  jobs  for  moi  and  women  wlio 
were  imemployed.  Unlike  WPA,  however, 
these  men  and  women  are  onployed  by 
their  State  and  local  governments.  Tiny 
have  been  mtegrated  into  existing  work 
forces  without  creating  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. 

As  I  stated  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  far  preferable  for  these  men  and 
women  to  be  engaged  in  productive  work 
for  State  and  local  govemmeais  than  to 
have  them  remain  idle  or  beeome  welfare 
recijjients. 

On  August  12, 1971,  $19,820,000  was  al- 
located to  Ohio  and  on  September  21,  we 
received  an  additional  $4,182,300.  I  was 
disturbed,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  used  out-of- 
date  unemployment  statistics  in  making 
the  aUocations,  which  had  the  effect  of 
short-changing  Ohio's  steel  towns  where 
unemployment  had  become  severe.  Con- 
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MQuenti^.  I  wrote  to  tb»  President  cm 
October  1,  1971,  and  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  October  13  about 
this  deficiency.  On  October  18  a  member 
of  my  staff  met  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary about  the  particular  problems  of 
Ohio,  and  very  shortly  thereafter  addl- 
tlonai  funds  were  released  for  the  urban 
areas  of  our  State. 

This  measure  has  assisted  us  In  oom- 
batins  unemployment,  as  the  men  and 
women  hired  under  this  act  have  been 
productive  employees  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

We  have  also  fought  unemployment 
on  other  fronts.  The  removsJ  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  from  automobiles  has  helped 
maintain  emplosmaent  at  Ohio's  auto- 
mobUe  plants.  The  voluntary  steel  im- 
port quotas  have  helped  malnt-aln  em- 
plojrment  for  steel  workers,  smd  the  re- 
valuation of  the  dollar  has  made  it  eas- 
ier for  Ohio's  manufacturers  to  compete 
for  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
Revaluation  of  the  dollar  has  also  made 
it  more  expensive  for  foreign  companies 
to  ship  their  products  into  the  United 
States,  and  take  away  the  jobs  of  Ameri- 
can workers. 

The  impact  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  starting  to  be  felt  as  new  mod- 
em macliinery  has  helped  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  factories.  This 
has  given  the  American  worker  a  better 
chance  to  compete  against  his  foreign 
rivals. 

These  measures  taken  together  are 
not  an  instant  cure  for  unemployment, 
but  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  solid  and 
BUhfitantlp'  improvement  in  job  oppor- 
tunities which  should  have  a  lasting  im- 
pact on  our  employment  situation  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I.    LABOK 

Mtnlmran  wage. — I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cans desire  to  see  an  elimination  of  sub- 
standard and  exploitative  wage  prac- 
tices. 

I  supported  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  t2  and  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  bring  the  Federal  mdnimum  up 
to  this  level,  with  an  additional  provl- 
■ton  to  establish  a  differential  minimum 
for  youth.  I  also  included  In  this  leglrfa- 
tlon  much  needed  Improvements  In  ex- 
isting child  labor  laws. 

unfortunately,  the  legislation  I  Intro- 
duced was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a 
single  vote  and  a  i2.20  minimum  wage 
bill  approved.  I  could  not  support  the 
Senate  proposal  as  it  increased  the  mini- 
mum too  quickly  and  failed  to  provide 
a  differential  minimum  for  youth.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Senate  bill  represented  an 
increase  In  the  minimimi  wage  of  37.5 
percent  for  non-agricultural  employees, 
■nils  approach  far  exceeds  the  5.5  per- 
cent guidelines  established  under  the 
economic  stabilization  programs,  and 
would  have  proven  to  be  detrimental  to 
our  Nation's  economic  recovery. 

The  House  passed  a  minimum  wage 
bin  very  similar  to  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  but  failed  to 
reach  an  agreement  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  to  meet  with  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus,  no  minimum  wage  legislation 
was  pa&sed  by  the  92d  Congress. 
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I  expect  minimiim  wage  legislation  to 
be  considered  early  in  the  next  Congress, 
and  I  again  will  actively  work  for  passage 
of  constructive  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion. 

Railroad  retirement. — Congress  re- 
cently overrode  a  Presidential  veto  in 
approving  a  temporary  20-percent  in- 
crease in  Railroad  Act  benefits.  I  sup- 
ported this  Increase,  as  I  felt  beneficiaries 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
should  receive  the  same  percentage  in- 
crease in  benefits  as  social  security 
recipients. 

Many  problems,  however,  have  devel- 
oped regarding  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  and  it  is  in  need  of  extensive  revi- 
sion. "Die  benefit  fund  established  by  the 
act  Is  facing  serioiis  financial  problems 
and  will  possibly  be  bankrupt  in  the 
1980's  unless  constructive  action  is  taken. 
Congress  will  act  to  refinance  the  fund 
next  year,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  rail 
industry  and  rail  unions  wUl  be  able  to 
provide  positive  suggestions. 

Occupational  safety  and  health. — Job 
safety  is  of  critical  importance.  The  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act,  how- 
ever, has  been  poorly  administered.  For 
example,  the  liepartment  of  Labor  re- 
cently required  a  small  business  consist- 
ing of  just  a  man  and  his  wife  to  have 
separate  employee  restrooms.  In  another 
case  an  employer  who  had  used  his  fire 
extinguisher  to  put  out  a  fire  was  fined 
SI 00  by  an  OSHA  inspector  an  hour  after 
the  fire  for  not  having  a  loaded  fire 
extlngxiisher. 

In  response  to  problems  such  as  these. 
Congress  has  voted  to  exempt  businesses 
with  three  or  fewer  employees  from  cov- 
erage of  the  act,  and  also  authorized  the 
Department  of  Labor  personnel  to  assist 
small  businesses  In  complying  with  the 
act. 

Further  review  and  reform,  however, 
Is  necessary  regsuxiing  other  provisions  of 
the  act.  and  I  am  hopeful  action  will  be 
taken  early  in  the  next  Congress. 

Emergency  strike. — ^The  United  States 
has  siiffered  a  number  of  national  and 
regional  strikes  with  crippling  conse- 
quences. The  effects  of  such  strikes  have 
reached  far  beyond  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute and  created  tremendous  losses  and 
suffering  for  innocent  third  parties.  For 
example,  during  east  and  west  coast  dock 
sMkes  this  year  many  manufsuiturers 
wen  unable  to  export  products  and  many 
fanners  faced  financial  ruin  because 
they  co\ild  not  market  their  crops.  In 
Ohio  approximately  2  million  bushels  of 
com  had  to  be  dumped  on  the  groimd 
due  to  these  strikes. 

I  Introduced  the  Emergency  Disputes 
Act  of  1971  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
This  bill  covered  all  industries  affecting 
interstate  commerce  and  provided  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  given  the  authority  to  imple- 
ment certain  options  where  a  national 
or  emergency  strike  exists  as  a  result  of 
a  labor  dispute.  Additionally,  the  legisla- 
tion provided  that  cost  savings  realized 
by  thie  elimination  of  improductive  woiIe 
rules  be  shared  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment by  au  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  productivity  gains  attributable  to 
such  employment  adjustments.  Further, 
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the  employer  could  ehmlnate  jobs  only 
by  aktrltlQc  and  no  employees  woaM 
lose  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  new  work 
rules. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfar* 
Committee,  however,  failed  to  report  not 
only  my  proposal,  but  many  other  posi- 
tive approaches  to  the  problem  of  etaet- 
gency  disputes.  I  am  hopeful  that  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  by  the  next  Congress 
in  this  area,  as  a  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
J.  dm.  RieHTS 

Eight  years  ago,  in  response  to  a  com- 
pelling national  need.  Congress  enacted 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  creatbig 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commlsslcm — EEOC.  The  responsibility 
of  the  Commission  was  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  EEOC  made  a  concentrated  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  In  the  Nation. 
The  Commission  was  hampered,  however, 
by  ineffective  enforcement  procedures 
which  proved  to  be  a  major  flaw  In  the 
Civil  RlsJits  Act.  Congres.«!  reacted  this 
session  by  passing  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  of  1972.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  was 
quite  pleased  to  see  the  President  sign 
the  bill  in  March  of  this  year. 

Under  this  new  law  the  EEOC  will  be 
able  to  seek  a  Federal  court  order  against 
an  «nployer  or  union  practicing  Job  dis- 
crimination based  on  "race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  national  origin."  The  At- 
torney General  is  also  given  a  similar 
power  to  bring  suits  Involving  discrimi- 
nation by  State  or  local  government 
agencies. 

Many  people  expressed  concern  re- 
garding the  original  dmfts  of  this  legis- 
lation. They  b^eved  the  Conmilsslon 
would  be  Investigator,  prosecutor,  and 
Judge.  I  believe  tills  concerti  was  jiistl- 
fled  and  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate  to  remove  the  prosecutory  fimc- 
tlon  from  the  Commission  and  place  it 
with  an  Independent  general  coiinsel. 
This  amendment  was  adopted  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  new  law. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  however, 
wUl  not  airtomatlcally  end  employment 
discrimination  in  this  coimtry.  A  contin- 
uing effort  must  be  made  by  both  Oov- 
emment  and  private  industry  to  insure 
equsd  employment  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.  I  am  pledged  to  tills  goal. 

K.   CONSTTMIK  PROTECTION 

During  the  92d  Congress  Initiatives  to 
protect  consumers  were  launched  on  a 
broad  number  of  fronts. 

Congressional  studies  Indicated  that 
unsafe  products,  having  a  potential  for 
inflicting  serious  or  vital  Injuries,  had 
been  marketed  to  consumers.  Complaints 
regarding  defective  products  have 
ranged  from  toys  to  automobiles.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  problem.  Congress  passed 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  This 
legislation  creates  an  independent  regu- 
latory commission  which  is  authorized 
to  establish  safety  standards  for  con- 
sumer products.  The  bill  does  not  apply 
to  food  and  drugs  which  are  regrilated 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Atoilnistration. 
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-nils  new  law  should  help  reduce  the 
number  of  unsafe  produeis  on  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

consumers  also  deeenre  better  results 
from  regulatory  agencies.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  for  example,  has 
adopted  rate  policies  which  overcharge 
consumers  about  $7  billion  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Btrookings  Institution 
study.  This  agency  haa  demonstrated  an 
janaring  lack  of  oosuumer  awareness, 
and  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
abolish  it.  The  ultimate  solution  to  ade- 
quate  consimier  repreaentaUon,  howeyer, 
cannot  be  abolition  of  all  Ped»al  regu- 
latory s«:encies.  Instead,  we  must  insist 
on  better  performance. 

Recently,  the  Congress  considered 
legislation  to  create  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
consumers  with  respect  to  Federal 
agency  determination*.  The  objective  of 
this  legislation  was  sound,  but  the  bill 
was  not  properly  drafted.  A  better  ap- 
proach would  be  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  file  consumer  impact  statements 
with  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
similar  to  the  environmental  impact 
statement  procedure  used  by  EPA.  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  legislation  along  these 
lines  in  the  next  Congress. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Cincinnati  B«u: 
Association  early  in  1971  I  pointed  out 
that: 

If  tbe  average  man  buys  a  toaster  aJDd  It 
does  not  work,  there  Is  no  economically 
meaningful  way  for  htm  to  secure  legal  re- 
lief. An  unscrupuloiia  manufacturer  can 
m&lu  and  aell  siioddy  merchandise  in  full 
recognition  that  there  la  little  practical  re- 
lief available  to  the  consumer.  For  thla  rea- 
son I  think  we  should  consider  a  reform  in 
the  law  to  allow  class  actions  by  consumers 
aad  modify  the  jvurlsdlctiooal  requisites  of 
our  courts  ao  as  to  accommodate  this  type 
of  suit.  Of  course,  class  actions  oan  be  a 
subject  of  aboae  or  mis- use.  and  we  must 
keep  proper  safegoanls  against  this  tendency. 

In  that  speech  I  also  pointed  out  that 
the  legal  profession  should  take  the  lead 
In  making  the  legal  system  responsive 
and  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
American  consumer.  The  reform  of  our 
judicial  system  should  be  every  bit  as  im- 
portant to  American  consumers  as  the 
consumer  legislation  which  the  Congress 
has  already  enacted. 

Protection  for  credit  card  holders. — 
On  April  27,  1972,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Fair  Credit  Billing  Act,  which  Included 
my  amendment  to  protect  credit  card 
customers. 

Under  present  law,  a  housewife  who 
buys  a  defective  toaster  with  a  credit 
card  may  find  herself  confronted  with  a 
bill  from  the  credit  card  company — even 
though  she  has  already  returned  the 
toaster.  She  is  obligated  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  the  only  way  she  can  receive  any- 
thing for  her  money  Is  to  buy  something 
in  the  store  which  sold  her  the  defective 
Item.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair  to  the 
consumer. 

Therefore,  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
which  would  require  a  merchant  in  this 
situation  to  have  a  credit  issued  on  her 
credit  card  account  when  she  retiuns  the 
toaster.  This  amendment  will  stop  credit 
card  companies  from  bUllng  constuners 
for  goods  which  were  returned  or  services 
which  were  never  provided. 
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The  Senate  passed  my  amendment 
unanimously,  but  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
Act  was  not  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

L.     NO    TMJVT    OnmBANCE 

America's  automobile  owners  suffered 
a  serious  setback  with  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  no  fault  insurance 
biU. 

At  the  present  time,  insurance  agents, 
adjusters,  attorneys  and  administrative 
personnel  receive  56  cents  of  every  premi- 
um dollar,  leaving  only  44  cents  for  peo- 
ple who  are  hurt  in  automobile  accidents. 
A  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Tremsportatlon  showed  that  of  seriously 
injured  automobile  victims,  more  than 
half  received  nothing.  Those  who  were 
permanently  disabled  received  an  aver- 
age of  only  16  percent  of  their  economic 
loss. 

Litigation  involving  automobile  acci- 
dents is  congesting  our  courts.  Delays  in 
payments  through  the  current  settle- 
ment and  judicial  processes  are  frequent- 
ly used  as  a  bargaining  weapon  by  in- 
surance companies. 

Tragically,  those  who  can  least  afford 
an  economic  loss  are  the  very  Individuals 
placed  imder  the  greatest  economic  pres- 
sure to  settle  cheaply  out  of  court.  For 
cltiimants  having  an  economic  loss  of 
$2,500  or  more,  there  is  an  average  lapse 
of  19  months  until  settlement  Is  reached. 

Inaccurate  and  luisubstantlated  statis- 
tics of  special  interest  groups  were  used 
to  help  defeat  this  measure.  These  statis- 
tics were  refuted  by  the  president  of  one 
of  America's  largest  insurance  companies 
who  committed  his  company  to  write  in- 
surance under  the  no  fault  bill  without 
an  increase  in  premiums  in  any  State  for 
a  typical  policyholder  buying  full  cover- 
age. 

When  less  than  half  of  automobile  in- 
surance dollars  goes  to  pay  people  who 
are  hurt  and  who  have  suffered  economic 
loss,  I  believe  it  Is  time  for  a  change  In 
our  system. 

M.    ENVIRONMENT 

During  the  final  days  of  this  session, 
the  Senate  passed  what  I  consider  to  be, 
the  most  significant  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation  of  this  Congress. 

During  the  past  20  years,  we  have  spent 
nearly  $20  billion  In  public  and  priva,te 
funds  on  water  quality  programs  In  an 
effort  to  salvage  the  beauty  and  useful- 
ness of  our  Nation's  waters.  The  progress 
made  has  been  minimal  at  best. 

POr  years  we  have  turned  our  rivers 
Into  sewers,  we  have  ravaged  our  en- 
vironment. As  of  1965,  InsufQciently  reg- 
ulated strip  mining  and  surface  mining 
had  destroyed  over  3  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  United  States. 

In  1968.  some  48  million  tons  of  wacto 
were  dumped  into  the  ocean  near  Ameri- 
ca's coasts.  Ohio  can  lay  dubious  claim 
to  one  of  the  only  rivers  in  America 
which  has  actually  caught  on  fire — ^the 
Cio^oga. 

I  voted  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  when  it  passed  the  Senate, 
and  I  voted  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  this  legislation. 

This  massive  bill  attempts  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  pollution  of  U.S.  waterways 
by  1986.  with  a  budget  of  $24.5  billion 
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oTer  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  This  leglsla<- 
tloe  covers  every  sort  of  pollutant,  from 
heavy  m«tals  to  heated  water  from  elec- 
tricity pUmts. 

The  bill  turns  off  poUutars  by  imposing 
a  strict  $26,000-a-day  penalty  for  viola- 
tors, plus  a  year  in  Jail  for  plant  ofllctals. 

In  Pebruar>'  of  1971  I  cosponsored  five 
bills  to  attack  the  problem  of  pollution 
on  a  broad  scale.  These  measures  were 
premised  on  the  fact  that  our  envlroQ- 
mental  efforts  cannot  be  hmlted  to  olr 
and  water  p<^ution.  Every  dajr  bargee 
loaded  with  garbage  leave  New  York 
Harbor  to  be  dumped  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Strip  mining  and  urban  sprawl 
are  devouring  our  coimtryside. 

Diu-ing  the  92d  Congrees  I  cosponsored 
a  bill  to  control  noise  pollution  which 
passed  the  Senate  and  a  bill  to  protect 
ocecm  mammals  which  was  adopted  by 
both  Houses. 

I  also  helped  author  a  bill  to  promote 
more  effective  use  of  recycled  materials 
in  Government  procurement, 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
vide financial  aasLstance  to  landowners 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  in  jjreeerving 
their  land  and  conserving  wildhfe.  and 
cosponsored  legislation  to  require  mas- 
sive new  reclamation  efforts  to  restore 
the  land  which  has  been  ravaged  by  strip 
mining.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  next 
Congress  we  can  enact  strip  mining  leg- 
islation that  will  assure  future  genera- 
tions that  there  will  be  forests  In  these 
areas  instead  of  barren  wastelands. 

N.     VETXRANS 

The  92d  Congress  recognized  the  greet 
S8w:rifice  which  America's  veterans  have 
made  for  their  country.  The  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant advances  in  veterans'  benefits  ever 
passed  by  the  Congress.  This  blD  in- 
creases veterans'  educational  allowances 
by  25.7  percent.  Th\is.  a  veteran  who  Is  a 
full-time  student  without  dependents 
will  have  his  allowance  increased  from 
$170  per  month  to  $220  per  month.  Vet- 
erans with  one  dependent  will  receive 
$261  and  those  with  2  dependents  will 
receive  $298. 

This  bill  will  increase  on-the-job 
training  allowances  by  4«  percent  and 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
employment  opportimitiee  for  veterans^ 
The  law  became  effective  retroactively 
to  September  1,  1972. 

A  very  important  feature  of  this  bill 
is  its  provision  for  advance  educational 
payments.  This  should  eliminate  the 
hsu-dshlp  encountered  by  many  stvjdents 
who  have  had  to  wait  for  the  first  pay- 
ment to  be  processed.  Advance  payments 
will  be  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  veteran 
and  mailed  directly  to  his  school  to  be 
held  until  the  day  of  registration.  This 
measure  was  long  overdue  and  urgently 
needed. 

I  also  supported  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Health.  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1972.  This  measure,  which  we  enacted, 
established  eight  medical  schools  to  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  It  also  author- 
izes the  Veterans'  Administration  Ad- 
ministrator to  establish  a  pilot  program 
for  regional  medical  education  centers. 
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This  will  p«rmlt  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  utilize  Ite  vast  medical  faclU- 
tice  In  helping  to  solve  the  Nation's  crit- 
ical shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
jMiramedleal  iMtsonnel.  I  supported  the 
Veterans'  Health  Care  ESxpanslon  Act  ot 
U)72. 

This  bill  broadens  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  out- 
patient services  to  all  veterans  and  cer- 
tain dependents.  Outpatient  treatment 
for  any  ailment  was  authorized  for  vet- 
erans havta?  an  80  percent  or  greater 
service-connected  disability.  This  meas- 
ure was  vetoed  by  the  President  after 
Congress  adjourned  and  I  expect  that  we 
win  turn  our  attention  to  this  matter 
when  the  93d  Congress  convenes. 

I  also  supported  the  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation and  Relief  Act  of  1972.  This 
measure  provides  a  10  percent  increase 
in  compensation  rates  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  a  10  percent  In- 
crease in  monthly  dependent's  allow- 
ances, payable  to  dependents  of  veterans 
who  are  at  least  50  percent  disabled.  This 
measure  authorizes  a  clothing  allowance 
of  $150  per  year  for  veterans  whose  dis- 
ability requires  the  wearing  or  use  of  a 
prosthetic  or  orthopedic  device.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  this  has  become  law. 

The  recent  20  percent  Increase  in  so- 
cial security  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
pensions  for  2.3  million  veterans.  To  cor- 
rect this  problem  the  Senate  passed  a 
Mil  to  liberalise  disability  benefits  and 
pensions.  Unfortimately.  this  measure 
died  in  the  House  but  I  expect  that  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  it  promptly  in  the 
next  Congress. 

The  92  d  Congress  enacted  a  measure 
to  increase  from  $12,500  to  $17,500  the 
maximum  amount  payable  to  veterans 
with  service -connected  disabilities  for 
specially  adapted  housing. 

Finally  under  the  higher  education 
amendments  of  1972  an  incentive  pro- 
gram was  created  to  encourage  colleges 
to  recruit  and  enroll  more  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Colleges  will  receive  a  $300  grant 
for  each  Vietnam  or  post  Korean  war 
veteran  it  enrolls  and  the  grant  will  be 
raised  to  $450  if  the  veteran  is  a  high 
school  drop-out. 

O.    AOHICUL-rCrHB 

Farm  credit  legislation. — Agriculture 
has  become  a  capital-intensive  type  of 
business  with  critical  needs  for  credit. 
The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  which  I 
coeponsored,  provides  for  expansion  of 
the  farm  credit  system,  to  furnish  ade- 
quate and  constructive  credit  and  closely 
related  services  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 
their  cooperatives  and  selected  farm  re- 
lated businesses  necessary  to  e£Blclent 
farm  operations.  Farm  machinery  and 
housing  costs  are  rising,  and  the  ex- 
panded credit  provided  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  contributes  to  stabilization  of 
food  supplies,  while  helping  to  keep  con- 
sumer prices  down. 

The  expanded  financial  assistance 
helps  to  preserve  the  family  farm  that 
has  served  America  so  well,  and  aids  In 
continued  rural  development.  This  sys- 
tem Is  a  urdawe  example  of  self-help, 
and  it  costs  the  taxpayer  nothing.  The 
enactment  of  S.  1483,  which  psissed  the 
Senate  and  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
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President,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  as- 
suring our  farmers,  ranchers,  coopera- 
tives and  the  residents  of  rural  America 
that  they  will  continue  to  have  available 
to  them  adequate  credit  and  related  serv- 
ices. These  will  In  fact  help  increase 
their  incomes  and  contribute  to  their 
well-being,  while  making;  rural  America 
a  better  place  to  live. 

Farm  subsidies. — In  1971  I  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  plug  the  loophole  in 
the  farm  subsidy  limit.  Large  farmers 
had  been  able  to  circumvent  the  $55,000 
subsidy  limitation  by  subdividing  their 
holdings  into  separate  corporations,  each 
of  which  could  receive  a  $55,000  subsidy. 
While  my  amendment  was  defeated.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture tightened  up  the  regulations 
somewhat  to  curb  this  practice. 

In  1972  I  supported  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  subsidy  limitation  to  $20,000.  At  a 
time  when  family  farmers  are  being 
forced  from  their  land  because  of  their 
inability  to  make  ends  meet,  it  is  out- 
rageous for  us  to  continue  to  provide 
such  massive  subsidies  to  certain  large 
producers.  I  took  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  computer  printout.  400  pages  thick, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture listing  those  farmers  who  received 
more  than  $50,000  in  subsidies  under  the 
1971  program.  That  list  did  not  contain 
a  single  farmer  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  average  farmer  in  our  coimtry 
cannot  be  pleased  at  the  way  in  which 
extremely  large  agriculture  subsidies  are 
placed  in  a  few  hands.  The  subsidy  limi- 
tation has  been  a  sieve  torn  wide  open. 
Those  whose  cotton  allotments  exceed 
$55,000  for  example,  can  lease  or  sell 
their  allotments  without  leasing  or  sell- 
ing their  land  and  receive  the  excess  sub- 
sidy back  In  the  form  of  rent.  This  is  a 
practice  which  should  be  stopped.  While 
this  amendment  did  not  pass,  I  believe 
that  Congress,  during  the  next  session, 
will  adopt  a  subsidy  program  which  is 
fairer  to  both  taxpayers  and  a  majority 
of  farmers. 

Rural  Development  Act. — The  92d 
Congress  passed  the  Rural  Development 
Act  with  my  support.  This  legislation 
provides  a  comprehensive  program  for 
rural  development  credit  and  location 
incentives  backed  by  essential  scientific 
research,  education  and  community  im- 
provement extension.  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  rural  development  legis- 
lation ever  presented  to  the  Senate.  It 
expands  and  establishes  programs  deal- 
ing with  financial  investment,  credit, 
technology,  and  research  In  rural  areas. 
It  extends  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  and  creates 
an  Insurance  fund  for  guaranteeing  rural 
development  loans. 

The  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  has  been  amended  to  authorize  cost 
sharing  in  watershed  projects  and  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  was 
revised  to  provide  for  added  Federal  as- 
sist-ince  in  water  storage,  water  quality 
management  and  rural  fire  prevention. 
The  President  signed  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  into  Public  Law  92-419. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional financial  muscle  in  rural  areas  to 
stop  and  reverse  the  on -going  trend  of  out 
migration,  this  rural  development  legis- 
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lation  goes  a  long  way  to  encourage  the 
strengthenine  o*  our  small,  rural  towm 
and  villages,  and  to  provide  Jobs  and 
services  for  those  now  living  there,  and 
those  who  would  return.  The  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  contributes  greatly  to  tht 
idea  of  balanced  national  growth  that 
would  keep  rural  America  strong  and 
uniquely  rural,  while  making  better  use 
of  the  land  for  all  the  people. 

Rural  Revltaliiatlor  Act. — In  line  with 
further  steps  for  rural  development,  I 
cosponsored  the  Rural  Revitallzatlon 
Act.  Iliis  legislation  is  aimed  at  slowing 
the  migration  of  people  trom  rural  areas 
to  urban  areas  by  providing  expanded 
authority  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, renamed  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Administration.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration would  grant  aid  In  the  form 
of  giiaranteed  loans  from  local  financial 
institutions  for  long  range  community 
development. 

Other  farm  legislation. — ^Por  those 
young  people  who  have  chosen  to  remain 
on  the  farms,  I  have  supported  legislation 
to  make  crop  insiu'ance  available  to  per- 
sons between  18  and  21  years  of  age.  This 
legislation  was  also  signed  into  law  by 
President  Nixon. 

I  supported  the  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 
Act,  8.  1316,  to  increase  from  50  to  80 
percent  the  Federal  Government's  share 
of  the  cost  of  any  cooperative  meat  in- 
spection program  of  a  State.  I  also  sup- 
ported the  Mathias  "equal  to"  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  State  Inspected 
meat  processing  plants  may  sell  their 
products  in  interstate  commerce  if  State 
standards  meet  or  exceed  Federal  regula- 
tions. The  Mathias  amendment  failed, 
and  present  law  allows  State  inspected 
plants  to  engage  only  in  intrastate  com- 
merce. I  will  continue  to  work  for  equal 
participation  for  the  State  inspected 
meat  processing  plants,  a  major  indus- 
try in  our  State. 

The  Senate  also  passed  legislation 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  administration 
of  diethylstllbestrol — DES — to  animals 
intended  for  use  as  food.  This  drug  has 
already  been  prohibited  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  beiginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973.  S.  2818.  which  passed  the 
Senate,  was  not  considered  in  the  House. 

The  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide 
Control  Act  of  1971  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  imanimous  vote  of  71  yeas  and  has  been 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon.  The 
new  law  will  expand  regidation  of  pesti- 
cides and  require  them  to  be  classified  for 
general  or  restricted  use  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children  and  adults. 

p.    BIG    GOVEKNMXNT 

Federal  bureaucrjicy  has  becorae  large 
and  unwieldy.  Mountains  of  redtape  im- 
pede efficiency,  and  unnecessary  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Board  of  Tea  Tasters, 
continue  long  after  their  purpose  has 
been  served.  Tiiose  of  us  in  the  Congress 
must  remain  on  guard  to  see  that  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  are  not  wasted  in 
boondoggles  and  bureaucratic  InefB- 
ciency. 

In  1971  I  helped  lead  the  fight  in  the 
Senate  against  the  proposal  to  bail  out 
Lockheed.  I  opposed  this  bill  because  I 
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do  not  believe  that  we  should  open  the 
Public  Treasury  to  baU  out  inefficient  or 
inf«w»ftnaged  oorporations.  The  farmers, 
g,i.>il  businessmen,  arid  other  taxpayers 
of  Ohio  do  not  want  to  see  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  used  to  prop  up  oor- 
oorate  giants.  Unfortunately,  this  meas- 
ure was  adopted,  having  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  single  vote.  I  believe  that  it  sets 
a  dangero'is  precedent  and  is  unfair  to 
the  competitors  of  Lockheed  who  do  not 
receive  equivalent  assistance. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislaticm  to  abol- 
ish the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. A  ctMisultant  for  the  D^artment 
of  Trsjosportatlon  stated  to  me  that  the 
ICC  has  more  than  43  trillion  railroad 
rates  cm  file — ^without  an  index.  This  Is 
equal  to  a  stack  almost  eight  times  as  tsdl 
as  the  Washington  Moniunent.  Rate 
hearings  are  long  and  expensive.  The  re- 
sults are  irrational  and  the  consumers 
and  shippers  are  the  ones  who  suffer. 
The  ICC  was  created  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  discriminatory  rates.  It 
has  done  just  the  cHJPOsite.  It  has  fos- 
tered railroad  rates  which  discriminate 
agttinst  Lake  Elrie's  ports  and  prevent  us 
from  fully  realizing  the  benefits  ot  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  For  example,  elec- 
trical transformers  made  in  Zsuiesville, 
Ohio  can  be  shipped  all  the  way  to  New 
York  City  for  export,  for  less  than  they 
can  be  ^pped  to  Cleveland.  These  dis- 
criminatory policies  have  diverted  thou- 
sands of  jobs  away  from  the  Great  Lakes 
and  have  retarded  the  development  of 
our  ports.  The  ICC  represents  bureauc- 
racy at  its  worst  and  Is  not  fulfilling  its 
public  rei^ponsibilities. 

Last  year  it  was  revealed  that  the 
Array  has  been  spying  on  over  100.000 
American  citizens  who  are  unconnected 
with  the  military.  The  Army  has  been 
keeping  dossiers  and  computerized  data 
on  the  associations  and  political  views 
of  ordinary  citizens,  as  well  as  Congress- 
men and  churchmen.  This  is  an  unjusti- 
fiable invasion  of  Americans'  rights  to 
privacy.  In  an  endeavor  to  stop  this 
sixx>ping,  I  cosponsored  S.  3750.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Ervin,  which  would 
once  and  for  all  put  a  stop  to  this  type 
of  Army  surveillance. 

All  of  us  must  be  concerned  about 
the  extent  of  deficit  spending.  In  the 
last  2  years  it  is  estimated  that  Federal 
deficits  w^ill  approach  $60  billion.  While 
a  certain  amount  of  deficit  spending  is 
justifiable  during  a  recession  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  continued  large  defi- 
cits will  generate  inflation  or  higher 
taxes  or  both.  For  that  reason  I  favored 
setting  a  spending  ceiling  of  $250  billion. 
I  was  unwilling,  however,  to  give  to  any 
President  the  authority  to  cut  back  or 
eliminate  programs  without  congres- 
sional approval.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  on  October  13, 
1972.  that  would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  cut  up  to  10  percent  of  any 
budget  item,  with  the  provision  that  cuts 
in  excess  of  10  percent  could  be  over- 
turned by  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
Unfortunately  my  amendment  was  not 
adopted.  The  conference  report  gave  the 
President  the  authority  to  cut  up  to  20 
percent  within  48  categories.  Tliese  cate- 
gories were  so  broad,  however,  that  en- 
tire programs  and  agencies  could  be  elim- 
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inated  by  the  President  without  any 
congressional  approval  whatsoever.  For 
eouunple,  a  Presideot  oould  eliminate  all 
military  construction  or  all  military  re- 
search and  development  without  con- 
gressional review.  Alternatively,  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  President  to  elimi- 
nate the  entire  budget  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conamlssion.  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  without  further 
congressional  ^>proval. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  President 
would  have  been  able  to  hold  up  all  pub- 
lic works  projects  in  a  Congressman's 
district  if  that  Congressman  did  not  vote 
for  a  bill  favored  by  the  White  House. 
This  would  undermine  the  sepEiration  of 
powers  and  make  the  Congress  extreme- 
ly vulnerable  to  the  executive  branch 
in  exercising  its  legislative  judgment. 

The  Foimdlng  Fathers  of  our  country 
knew  how  Important  it  was  for  the  Con- 
gress to  have  control  over  the  Nation's 
spending.  I  for  one  was  not  willing  to 
abdicate  this  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity smd  therefore  I  joined  with  others 
in  rejecting  the  conference  report. 

I  am  hopeful  that  next  year  we  can 
establish  a  spending  limitation  without 
subvertii^  this  constitutional  power. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy more  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple I  introduced  the  "Ombudsman  Ex- 
perimentation Act."  This  woiUd  pro- 
vide a  "peoples'  advocate"  to  investigate 
unreasonable  Executive  action  upon 
written  complaint  from  any  citizen.  The 
Ombudsman  would  represent  the  cit- 
izen and  intercede  on  his  behalf.  This 
legislation  was  not  adopted  this  year; 
however,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  es- 
tablish several  demonstration  projects 
next  year  to  test  the  workability  of  this 
concept. 

Q.    BKVSKT7X    SHABUfC 

For  several  years  I  have  been  a  stanch 
advocatb  of  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing  as  being  vital  to  our  States  and 
local  governments.  Prom  1960  to  1969. 
employment  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Increased  several  times  more  rap- 
idly than  the  civilian  employment  of  the 
Federal  Government.  During  the  last  25 
ye«u^,  State  and  local  expenses  have  in- 
creased twelvefold.  State  revenues,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  relatively  inelastic. 
I  believe  that  It  is  more  socially  desirable 
to  finance  State  and  local  needs  through 
the  more  progressive  Federal  Income  tax 
system. 

If  State  and  local  govenrments  are  to 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
our  State  and  local  officials  will  have  to 
have  the  resources  to  do  the  job. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  however, 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 
If  the  revenue-sharing  funds  were  di- 
vided on  a  per  capita  basis,  Ohio's  shsire 
would  be  $277.7  million.  The  Senate, 
however,  shortchanged  Ohio  by  over  $90 
million.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  solve  the 
problems  of  crime,  pollution,  and  urban 
decay  in  Ohio  as  it  does  In  other  States. 
If  anything,  an  lu-ban  State,  such  as 
Ohio,  should  receive  more  than  its  per 
capita  share;  but  certainly  nothing  less. 
The  conference  committee  raised  Ohio's 
share,  but  we  are  still  $70  million  short. 

The  disparities  between  States  resulted 
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from  the  fact  that  the  factors  used  in 
the  allocation  formula  were  muitiphed 
together.  Consequently,  instead  of  alio-* 
eating  a  third  of  the  funds  according  to 
each  of  the  three  factors. — population, 
realtlve  income,  and  tax  effort — the  Fi- 
nance Committee  decided  to  multiply  the 
factors  together.  This  multiplication 
tended  to  distort  the  entire  sdlocation  for 
any  State  which  had  one  low  factor. 

In  addlticai,  the  tax  effort  tactor  is  un- 
fair to  the  people  of  Ohio  because  we 
receive  no  credit  for  license  fees,  proceed* 
of  State  liquor  sales,  and  the  profits 
earned  by  municipal  powerplants.  Other 
States,  however,  receive  full  credit  for 
severance  tcune  and  use  taxes  paid  by 
nonresidents. 

Became  of  the  inequities  in  this  for- 
mula, Ohio  is  shortchanged  and  there 
are  wide  disparities  between  commiml- 
tlee  within  the  State.  In  one  county  tti« 
per  capita  allocation  among  comparatdc 
communities  varies  by  738  percent. 

While  the  Senate  rejected  my  attempti 
to  improve  the  formula,  I  hop*  that  next 
year  the  Congress  will  recogmze  how 
unfair  this  formula  is  and  undertake  cor- 
rective action.  Meanwliile.  I  have  reluc- 
tantly voted  for  the  conference  report, 
because  I  believe  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing  is  soimd.  Only  our  execution  of 
it  is  faulty. 

K.  csnu  AKD  Dvcroa 

Those  who  would  scoff  at  the  wordft 
"law  and  order"  should  understand  thafr 
these  words  represent  the  concern  of 
every  man  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  on 
her  way  to  the  market  and  the  safety 
of  his  children  as  they  go  to  school.  Crime 
In  the  inner  city  is  no  myth.  It  affect* 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  worker 
and  welfare  recipient  alike.  During  ttae 
decade  from  1960  to  1967,  our  crime  rate 
rose  14-percent.  A  survey  published  by 
Life  magazine,  indicates  that  78  percent 
of  Americans  feel  unsafe  in  their  own 
homes.  Of  big  city  residents.  80  percent 
are  afraid  to  be  in  the  streets  at  night. 
According  to  FBI  sUU^lics.  in  1970,  11 
serious  crimes  were  committed  every 
minute.  During  that  year,  over  100  police 
ofilcers  were  slain  in  the  periormance  d 
their  duty. 

When  crime  forces  companies  to  take 
their  factories  out  of  the  inner  city.  It 
means  a  loss  of  jobs  to  the  very  people 
who  can  least  afford  to  be  unemployed. 
When  women  are  afraid  to  shop  m  the 
inner  city,  they  reduce  the  number  of 
jobs  and  the  tax  base  that  the  inner  city 
needs  if  it  Is  to  sun-ive.  In  response  to 
this  problem  I  Introduced  several  impor- 
tant crime-fighting  measures. 

The  first  bill  I  introduced  as  a  Sena- 
tor was  a  measure  to  provide  a  nation- 
wide pay  raise  for  all  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firemen,  by  excluding  from 
their  taxable  income  the  first  $2,400  that 
they  earn. 

In  1972.  I  joined  with  a  group  of  Re- 
publican Senators  in  offering  the  Omni- 
bus Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act.  TWa 
bill  calls  for  expenditures  of  up  to  $1.5 
billion  in  fighting  crime.  It  would  author- 
ize special  LEAA  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
grading their  poJlce.  oourt,  jail,  and 
prison  systems.  It  would  authorize  addi- 
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tionai  LEAA  grants  for  high  crime  areas, 
Incliullng  special  programs  to  oombat 
violent  street  crimes.  It  would  create 
regional  law  enforcement  academies, 
prescribe  minimum  standards  for  the 
treatment  of  prison  inmates,  provide  ad- 
ditional benefits  for  the  families  of  po- 
licemen killed  in  the  line  at  duty  and  es- 
tablish a  system  to  oompensate  the  vic- 
tims of  violent  crlmee.  While  there  was 
not  time  for  this  bill  to  pass  during  the 
92d  Congress,  it  should  be  a  top  priority 
item  during  the  next  session. 

One- half  of  all  arrests  for  serious 
crimes  involved  persons  under  18  years 
of  age.  The  Congress  passed  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Control  Act  which  provides 
better  ways  of  dealing  with  teen-age  of- 
fenders. This  bill  also  provides  ftmds  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotics addicts.  Because  narcotics  addicts 
are  responsible  for  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  inner  city  crime,  our  flght  against 
the  nai-cotics  pushers  is  absolutely  vital 
if  crime  is  to  be  controlled. 

Recent  FBI  reports  show  that  among 
young  people  under  20,  arrests  for  heroin 
violations  have  risen  120  percent  during 
the  last  4  years.  As  a  further  measiu-e  to 
combat  druss  I  cosponsored  a  resolution 
aimed  at  curbing  illegal  international 
traffic  in  narcotics  through  the  United 
Nations. 

I  also  cosponsored  legislation  calling 
for  more  stringent  prosecution  of  hi- 
jackers and  this  legislation  should  also 
be  enacted  during  the  next  session. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  re- 
form our  prison  system.  At  present,  we 
spend  an  average  of  $11.95  a  day  to  keep 
a  man  locked  up  while  his  family  often 
goes  on  welfare.  Because  of  inadequate 
prison  systems  there  is  the  likelihood 
that  the  ex-offraider  will  return  to  crime 
as  soon  as  he  is  released  from  prison  be- 
cause he  has  no  other  marketable  skills. 
Under  my  proposal,  private  corpora- 
tions would  lease  prison  industries  and 
prisoners  would  earn  union  skilled  wages. 
They  would  then  be  required  to  pay  the 
Oovemment  for  their  room  and  board,  to 
support  their  families,  to  pay  taxes,  and 
make  social  security  payments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  prisoner  would  be  required  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  to  compensate  the 
victims  of  crime.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  vital  if  we  are  to  reform  prisoners 
so  they  do  not  return  to  crime  and  if  we 
are  to  compensate  victims  of  crime  and 
relieve  society  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
families  of  prisoners  on  wrifare. 

S.    OLDXX    ASCZatlCANS 

Social  security  benefits. — On  June  30, 
with  my  support,  the  Senate  approved 
a  20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
payments  for  27.8  million  beneficiaries. 
This  measure,  which  is  now  public  law, 
will  remove  1.9  million  persons  from  the 
poverty  rolls,  including  1.4  million  Indi- 
viduals 65  or  older.  A  major  provision  In 
this  measure  makes  social  security  pay- 
ments "inflation-proof,"  by  providing  for 
an  automatic  increase  in  social  seciulty 
benefits  correlated  to  increases  in  the 
cost-of-living. 

I  supported  other  major  reforms  in  the 
social  security  program  which  were  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of   1972.  This  law  raises 
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widows'  and  widowers'  benefits  to  100 
percent  from  82.5  percent  of  a  decreased 
spouse's  benefits.  Increases  to  $2,100  from 
$1,680  the  amount  that  a  social  security 
recipient  would  be  allowed  to  earn  with- 
out loss  of  benefits,  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit  of  $170  for  persons 
who  have  worked  in  social  security-cov- 
ered employment  for  at  least  30  years, 
extends  medicare  coverage  to  1.7  million 
social  security  disability  beneficiaries  im- 
der  age  65,  and  authorizes  Federal  take- 
over of  the  present  Federal -State  welfare 
system  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled. 
Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
Act. — As  much  as  30  percent  of  the  elder- 
ly live  in  poverty  and  cannot  afford 
proper  nutrition.  In  an  effort  to  begin 
to  combat  the  nutrition  problem,  I  sup- 
ported legislation  which  authorized  $250 
million  to  provide  dally  hot  meals  for 
the  Nation's  elderly.  The  program  will 
be  gcEu-ed  primarily  toward  the  poor,  but 
meals  and  other  nutrition  services  would 
be  available  to  the  more  afRuent  elderly 
on  an  ability- to-pay  basis. 

Under  the  2-year  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  finance  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  State-sponsored 
feeding  projects  for  persons  60  or  older. 
This  program  would  not  only  give  these 
older  Americans  the  essential  nutrition 
they  require,  but  would  bring  them  to- 
gether at  least  once  a  day  so  that  they 
could  associate  with  their  friends  ajid 
neighbors. 

As  vital  as  this  program  is,  I  think 
that  It  is  equally  important  to  provide 
the  same  tyi}e  of  nutritional  program 
and  social  contact  for  our  disabled  citi- 
zens. To  this  end,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  low-cost  meal  programs  for  dis- 
abled Americans. 

National  Institute  on  Aging. — Legisla- 
tion to  create  a  National  Institute  on  Ag- 
ing was  vetoed.  I  supported  the  bill  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
because  I  believed  it  would  fill  a  long- 
recognized  but  largely  unmet  need  to 
greatly  expand  biological  and  behavioral 
research  into  the  aging  process. 

In  recent  decades,  improved  nutrition 
and  Improved  medical  services  have 
dramatically  extended  the  average  life 
expectancy  of  Americans.  Today  there 
are  over  20  million  Americans  age  65  and 
over  and  this  constitutes  an  almost 
sevenfold  increase  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  addition,  the  over-66  segment 
of  our  popiilation  is  growing  silmost  twice 
as  fast  as  the  rest  of  oui  society. 

I  felt  that  this  bill  would  produce  a  co- 
herent and  coordinated  research  pro- 
gram capable  of  systematically  unlock- 
ing some  of  the  secrets  and  problems  of 
aging.  Although  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
every  adult,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
older  person's  capacity  to  meet  them  In- 
dependently because  of  the  changes  in 
biological,  psychological  and  scciai  func- 
tioning inherent  In  the  aging  process. 

Older  Americans  Act  of  1972.— This 
bill,  which  was  also  vetoed,  contained 
some  provisions  which  I  believed  would 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  well-being  of  our  elderly  citizens.  It 
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would  have  established  an  Administra- 
tion on  Agtng  and  placed  it  within  tb« 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  W^are,  created  a  "National 
Information  and  Resources  Clearing 
House  for  the  Aging,"  established  a  "Fed- 
ertd  Council  on  the  Aging"  to  assist  and 
advise  the  President  on  matters  relat> 
Ing  to  the  needs  of  our  older  Americani, 
provided  grants  for  State  and  com- 
munity  programs  cai  aging,  expanded  and 
extended  the  foster  grtmdparents  pro- 
gram and  other  older  Americans  com- 
munity sei-vlce  programs,  and  expanded 
the  nutrition  for  the  elderly  program. 
TTie  great  majority  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens constitute  a  strong  and  lndepend«it 
segment  of  our  society.  Congress  must 
address  itself  to  this  segment  of  our  aged 
population  by  enacting  legislation  which 
will  protect  our  senior  citizens  against 
circumstances  that  would  destroy  thalr 
independence,  dignity  and  sense  of  pur- 
poee.  We  should  strive  to  encourage  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  those  citizens 
the  opportunity  for  continued  useful- 
ness and  meaningful  activity  and  the 
chance  to  participate  in  ftunily  and  com- 
miinity  life  as  fully  as  ability  and  desire 
dictate. 

T.   TAXBB 

On  December  10,  1971,  ttie  Senate 
passed  a  bill  to  cut  taxes  for  the  average 
taxpayer  and  provide  incentives  to  mod- 
ernize American  industry. 

This  measure,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
raises  the  personal  exemption  from  $650 
to  $675  for  1972  and  increases  it  to  $750 
for  1973.  The  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion Is  raised  from  $1,050  to  $1400.  Whes 
combined  with  cuts  made  In  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  these  changes  add  op 
to  a  22 -percent  reduction  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  restored  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  In  addition,  It  re- 
pealed the  7  percent  automobile  exlse 
tax,  thereby  enabling  a  proposal  which 
I  had  made  6  months  earlier  to  become 
a  reedity.  This  provision  reduced  the  price 
of  a  new  car  by  about  $200  and  was  de- 
signed to  increase  employment  in  the 
automobile,  steel,  and  rubber  industries. 

I  proposed  several  tmiendments  to  the 
bill.  My  amendment  to  allow  smaJl  busi- 
nessmen to  file  payroll  taxes  quarterly 
instead  of  monthly  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  but  deleted  in  conference.  The 
amendment  would  have  reduced  the  Fed- 
eral pt^jerwork  burden,  which  is  so  ex- 
pensive and  time  consiunlng  for  small 
businessmen. 

Near  the  end  of  the  congressional  ses- 
sion, social  security  taxes  were  increased 
to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  our  elderly 
citizens  with  the  benefits  they  need  and 
so  richly  deserve.  The  new  benefits  in- 
clude a  20- percent  increase  in  monthly 
payments;  the  extension  of  medicare 
coverage  to  disabled  citizens  under  65; 
guaranteed  minimum  monthly  social 
security  payments  to  help  the  "working 
poor";  a  reduction  In  the  amount  social 
security  beneficiaries  are  penalized  for 
continuing  to  work  after  65;  Federal  wel- 
fare pajTnents  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled;  and  equitable  social  security 
treatment  for  widows. 
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coogreea  briefly  discussed  various  tax 
mform  proposals,  but  took  no  final  ac- 
JSn  on  them.  I  beUeve  that  we  atoom 
oMitinually  strive  to  eUmlnate  loopbotes 
to^me  tax  laws.  THis  Is  a  compUoated 
matter  which  requires  careful  study,  and 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  consider  it  fully 
during  the  upcoming  session. 

XJ.    Tta    MUTT 

The  Senate  on  June  8.  1971,  took  a 
niijor  step  toward  an  eariy  end  to  the 
draft  by  stfiprovlng  the  military  pay 
jcbedule  recommended  scane  18  months 
earlier  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
An  All-Volunteer  Armed  Forces — the 
Gates  Commission.  The  Senate  approved 
the  military  pay  scale  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Military  Selective 
aoTlce  Act.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  that 
amendment.  This  increase  In  military 
pay  was  vital  if  we  were  to  successfully 
move  to  an  all-volunteer  army. 

I  also  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act  which  would  have 
phased  out  the  draft  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod by  limiting  the  number  of  draftees 
to  100.000  in  1972  and  to  60.000  in  1973. 
Unfortunately,  my  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

I  have  consistently  supported  our  na- 
tional objective  of  proceeding  toward  an 
all-volunteer  army  and  to  that  end  In 
August  of  1972  I  supported  the  Hatfleid 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  to  end  the  draft  as  of 
December  31,  1972.  That  amendment  was 
also  defeated,  but  I  hope  that  peace  time 
conscription  will  be  eliminated. 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  of  the 
Vietnam  era  was  the  attempt  to  fight  an 
undeclared  war  In  Asia  with  drsiftees, 
llie  war  not  only  divided  our  country, 
but  brought  massive  draft  resisters  as 
welL  At  the  present  time,  more  than  500 
draft  resisters  are  In  Federal  jails,  and 
estimates  of  the  number  of  young  Ameri- 
cans living  in  exile,  range  as  high  as 
70,000.  Some  of  these  draft  resisters  are 
victims  of  bad  judgment  and  poor  ad- 
vice. Others,  however,  have  swjted  out  of 
deep,  personal  objections  to  the  course 
which  our  country  has  followed  as  we 
became  involved  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
will  not  offer  them  an  opportunity  to 
become  productive  citizens.  We  must  de- 
cide whether  it  Is  more  in  our  interest 
to  have  them  spend  their  time  in  exile 
or  to  have  them  serve  their  country 
through  VISTA,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  and  other  types  of  public 
service.  In  my  judgment  we  shoiild  con- 
sider some  type  oi  qualified  anmesty. 

'niere  is  a  long  tradition  of  amnesty 
In  America.  George  Washington  gave 
amnesty  to  those  participating  in  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion.  John  Adams  gave 
amnesty  to  the  Permsylvanla  insurrec- 
tionists. Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Qrant,  and  Coolldge  also  made  amnesty 
proclamations.  In  1945,  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  an  Amnesty  Board, 
President  Tnunan  pardoned  1,523  young 
men  who  had  evaded  or  otherwise  vio- 
lated the  Selective  Service  Act  during 
World  War  H. 

The  case  for  qualified  amnesty  be- 
comes compelling  when  one  considers  the 
effect  of   the  change  in  our  Selective 
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Service  Law  in  1970.  Until  Uw  UJS.  Su* 
preme  Court  decided  Weiah  acalnst 
United  States,  on  June  16  of  that  year, 
Individuals  seeking  conscientious  objec- 
ts status  had  to  raise  thtir  objection  in 
relfttlcn  to  their  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being.  When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  was  no 
longer  required,  and  that  other  deep  felt 
personal  views  could  suffice,  obvious  in- 
equltice  became  evident. 

In  one  family,  two  brothers  might  have 
held  the  same  deep  opposition  to  war. 
Tise  elder  son.  who  became  drai t  eligible 
before  the  Welsh  decision,  could  not  have 
been  classified  as  a  conscientious  objector 
and  might  have  gone  to  prison  or  into 
exile.  His  younger  brother,  holding  ex- 
actly the  same  views  on  war.  could  have 
become  a  conscientious  objector.  He 
would  not  be  a  criminal,  and  could  be 
lawfully  serving  his  country  in  alterna- 
tive service. 

Is  it  really  fair  for  us  to  treat  the  elder 
brother  as  a  criminal  and  the  other 
brother  as  a  lawful  citizen?  I  think  not. 

Because  over  55,000  yoimg  Americans 
have  loot  their  lives  serving  their  country 
in  Southeast  Asia  we  should  not  grant 
amnesty  to  draft  recisters  without  re- 
quiring them  to  undertake  service  to 
their  country.  But  it  would  also  be  a  great 
mistake  for  us  to  forever  foreclose  them 
from  participating  in  American  life. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem I  have  introduced  the  Amnesty  Act 
of  1972.  This  would  permit  these  young 
men  to  be  released  from  prison  or  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  if  they  have 
agreed  to  serve  their  country  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  Hiey  could  serve  America  as 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  or  they 
could  elect  to  serve  in  alternative  service. 
The  alternative  service  would  include 
VISTA,  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals. Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  and 
such  other  service  as  might  be  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

This  bill  wotid  not  apply  to  those  who 
have  deserted  from  the  Armed  Farces 
since  I  believe  that  theirs  is  a  separate 
problem  which  must  be  dealt  with  In 
other  ways. 

V.    DISASnX    BXUXF 

When  the  Nation  was  ravaged  by 
Hurricane  Agnes  last  summer.  Con- 
gress undertook  a  thorough  review  of 
our  disaster  relief  laws.  In  the  wake  of 
the  most  destructive  natural  disaster  In 
our  history,  we  found  that  the  existing 
disaster  relief  legislation  was  inade- 
quate, inequitable,  and  administratively 
cumbersome. 

First,  although  the  assistance  avail- 
able niight  have  been  sufficient  for  a 
well-to-do  homeowner  whose  vacation 
house  had  suffered  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars damage,  it  was  just  not  enough  for 
a  retired  person  whose  home  of  25  years 
had  been  devastated. 

Second,  the  Oovemment  was  pro- 
viding a  grant  of  the  same  amoimt  to  a 
millionaire  for  repairing  his  tennis 
courts  as  to  a  low-income  worker  whose 
home  had  been  destroyed . 

Third,  too  many  people  were  using 
Gtovemment  money  to  buy  a  boat  or  take 
a  vacation  rather  than  for  property  re- 
psdrs. 

Fourth,  extensive  disaster  assistance 
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was  available  only  in  areas  designated  by 
the  President  as  major  disasters.  A  per- 
son whose  home  was  destroyed  would  b« 
unable  to  receive  substantial  help  if  he 
happened  to  live  in  an  area  where  the  to* 
tai  destruction  was  not  great  enough  to 
warrant  designation  by  the  President; 
Many  Ohioans  have  suffered  from  small 
tornadoes  and  other  disasters  and  have 
found  themselves  out  in  the  oold  as  a 
result  of  this  law. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  eliminate  aU 
of  these  shortcomings.  Congress  subse- 
quently enacted  a  bill  which  increased 
disaster  rehef  and  eliminated  the  dis- 
crimination against  disaster  victims  in 
areas  which  are  not  Presidentialiy  des- 
ignated. 

ROPnro  THX    DnABVAJfTAGSS 

During  the  92d  Congrees,  I  was  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  a  measure  de- 
signed to  create  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  In  my  opinion,  proper 
access  to  our  coxxrts  should  be  a  birth- 
right of  ©very  American.  Regrettably, 
thousands  of  economically  deprived 
Americans  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
needed  legal  services.  My  proposal  for 
a  legal  services  corporation  would  re- 
move legal  servtcee  from  political  con- 
trol and  preserve  the  confidentiality  of 
the  attorney -client  relationship. 

The  Congress  passed  this  lejrislatlon  as 
a  part  of  the  OEO  bill.  This  measure  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  because  of  the 
child  care  provisions  which  It  also  con- 
tained. Uttfortunately,  our  later  efforts 
to  pass  legal  services  legislation  failed 
because  of  a  disagreement  over  the  com- 
position of  the  board  of  directors. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  93  d  Congress 
can  establish  a  legal  senices  corpora- 
tion so  that  poverty  will  not  deny  any 
American  the  opportunity  of  having  his 
case  funy  and  fairly  presented  in  court. 
In  1971.  the  Senate  passed  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  amendments  which 
Included  a  provision  for  child  develop- 
ment, I  believe  that  child  care  and  pre- 
school services  should  be  available  for 
those  children  whose  parents  or  legal 
gxiardlans  request  them.  However,  I  did 
not  favor  the  inclusion  of  the  child  de- 
velopment provisions  in  8.  2007.  Because 
these  programs  could  have  such  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  structure  of  fam- 
ily life  and  preschool  educational  sys- 
tems. I  believe  they  should  be  examined 
Individually.  I  felt  similarly  that  the 
child  swlvocsMjy  program,  which  did  not 
have  committee  hearings,  should  be 
studied  further  and  in  Rreater  detail.  I 
offered  a  motion  to  recommit  the  legis- 
lation to  the  committee,  with  Instruc- 
tions to  driete  the  child-development 
provisions.  This  motion  failed.  The  OEO 
bill  passed  the  Senate  containing  the 
provisions  for  child  development;  how- 
ever. It  was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon 
and  the  Senate  sustained  the  veto. 

The  Headstart  propram  hsus  provided 
our  basic  model  for  the  delivery  of  child 
development  services  aimed  at  a  specific 
segment  of  the  population.  In  the-  hope 
of  meeting  the  President's  major  objec- 
tions to  the  OEO  bin.  I  was  the  prime 
sponsor  of  separate  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  family  oriented  child 
day  care.  Headstart.  and  developmental 
activities,  which  would  have  been  coor- 
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(Una ted  with  HJl.  1.  My  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  bi- 
partisan compromise  Comprehensive 
Headstart,  Child  Development,  and  Fam- 
ily Services  Act  of  1872.  This  bill  would 
make  it  possible  for  thousands  of  parents 
to  work  or  further  their  education  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  their  families 
with  the  confidence  that  their  children 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
quality  educational  day  care  programs. 
Although  the  legislation  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. It  did  not  come  to  the  House  for  a 
vote  in  the  92d  Congress.  Hopefully,  the 
next  Congress  will  examine  child  devel- 
opment aind  day  care  facilities  In  dettdled 
hearings. 

Z.    WAX    POWZBS 

The  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution  grant- 
ed Congress  the  power  to  declare  war  and 
charged  the  President  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  conducting  hostilities  once  they 
had  been  lawfully  commenced. 

Despite  that  constitutional  mandate 
there  have  been  at  least  1«&  instances 
during  the  history  of  this  Natitm  when 
American  Armed  Forces  have  been  com- 
mitted abroad.  On  only  Ave  occasions, 
however,  has  war  been  declared  by  the 
United  States.  The  last  20  years  have 
witnessed  a  continued  atropiiy  of  the 
congressional  war  powers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Executive  ha»  taken  an  increas- 
ingly broad  view  of  its  prerogatives 
in  this  area.  Under  modem  conditions, 
the  irreversibility  and  the  danger  of 
Executive  action  without  cangressional 
autharuation  has  accelerated  to  an  un- 
precedented extent  and  therefore  the 
concern  for  the  problem  is  enormously 
enlarged. 

This  growing  centralization  of  power 
In  the  Executive,  accompanied  as  it  has 
been  by  a  sin:iilar  centralization  of  do- 
mestic power  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
haa  created  a  deep  sense  of  frustration 
among  the  people  who  increasingly  de- 
spair that  they  lack  control  over  their 
own  destinies.  There  is  a  demand  for  par- 
ticipatory democracy  in  foreign  affairs  as 
well  as  on  the  domestic  scene.  Just  as 
means  must  be  found  to  strengthen  local 
sovemments  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
domestic  importance,  so  must  we  Increase 
the  participation  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  foreign 
policy  decisionmaking  process,  particu- 
larly a&  it  applies  to  matters  of  war  and 
peace.  War  is  not  only  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  generals,  Americans 
abhor  war  to  such  an  extent  that  it  Is 
too  important  to  leave  to  the  Executive 
alone. 

In  response  to  this  problem  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  18  on 
January  27.  1971.  This  was  the  first  war 
powers  resolution  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. On  March  25,  1971,  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  behalf  of  war  powers  legislation.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Senate  passed  S.  2956, 
which  incorporated  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill.  This  legislation  defines 
the  situations  in  which  the  President 
may  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  without  a  declaration  of  war.  and 
provides  for  appropriate  congressional 
review.  While  this  measure  did  not  pass 
the  House  during  this  session,  I  believe 
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that  its  enactment  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
give  meaning  to  the  congressional  war 
powers  provided  in  our  Constitution. 

Miich  of  the  pressiu-e  for  incre«wed 
congressional  activity  comes  with  refer- 
ence to  our  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  is  understandable— the  proc- 
ess by  which  we  became  involved  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  a  classic  illustration  of 
Executive  usurpation  of  power  from  a 
Congress  not  willing  to  exercise  Its  war 
powers,  or  an  Executive  willing  to  oall 
for  it.  And  what  has  been  the  result? 

Ab  Congress  moves  to  reassert  its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives,  we  must  profit 
by — rather  than  be  blinded  by — our 
experience  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  must 
divorce.  If  possible,  oiu-  great  constitu- 
tional debate  from  the  frustrations  which 
many  feel  concerning  our  involvement 
there.  Rather,  the  debate  should  be  In 
terms  of  restoring  a  needed  balance 
to  the  constitutional  relationships  be- 
tween two  great  branches  of  government. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  have  any  role  in 
the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy,  it  must  have  authority  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  determination  of  which 
interests  are  so  vital  to  the  American 
people  that  we  must  resort  to  the  use  of 
military  force. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

T.   nrrtRNATIONAI.   BEL,ATI0N8 

Great  advancements  have  been  made 
during  the  last  2  years  in  U.S.  foreign 
relations,  with  such  historic  events  as 
the  U.S.  peace  settlement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  ratification  of  the  strategic 
arms  and  anti-balllsttc-missile  treaties, 
and  the  establishment  of  relations  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the 
forefront. 

Southeast  Asia. — All  Americans  shared 
the  objective  of  ending  the  fighting  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  method  of  ending 
the  war,  however,  split  the  coimtry  deep- 
ly. Many  Americans  felt  the  proper  ap- 
proach was  to  legislate  an  end  to  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  Congress 
considered  numerous  proposals  to  this 
end,  but  failed  to  enact  any  of  them.  I 
coiild  not  support  these  proposals,  as  I 
felt  they  would  have  severely  restricted 
the  President's  flexibility  to  negotiate  a 
settlement.  It  was  my  belief  that  a  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  our  troops  would 
have  jecQjardlzed  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  would  not  have  perma- 
nently ended  the  killing  and  bloodshed 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  retrospect,  I  believe  this  position 
has  been  proven  c<HTect.  Par  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  advent  of  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Attention  now  must 
be  turned  to  insuring  that  future  "Vlet- 
nams"  do  not  occur.  I  have  cosponsored 
a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  origins  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  This  commit- 
tee would  not  attempt  to  second-guess 
past  military  decisions,  but  would  go  to 
the  critical  question  as  to  the  way  In 
which  we  became  involved  in  Vietnam 
and  make  such  findings  available  to  avoid 
similar  tragedies  in  the  future. 

I  also  introduced  and  actively  support- 
ed war  powers  legislation  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Eixecutive  to  commit  U.S. 
military  forces  without  prloi  congres- 
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slmial  approval.  My  thoughts  aa  this  let. 
islatlcm  are  oontained  In  another  part 
of  this  report. 

SALT  Agreement. — Senate  ratification 
ot  the  Antl -Ballistic  Missile  Treaty- 
ABM — and  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty — SALT — amount  to  a  most  slg. 
nlfioant  breakthrough  In  limiting  «• 
pendltures  for  nuclear  weapons,  and 
hopefully  will  prove  to  be  the  first  of 
many  bilateral  st^is  toward  abating  the 
deadly  threat  of  nuclear  destructioiL 

Critics  of  the  SALT  agreemrait  argued 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  so  dramat- 
ically improve  their  technological  sophis- 
tication  of  nuclear  weaponry  as  to  r«xder 
the  United  States  diplomatically  and 
militarily  Impotent.  This  argument  was 
fallacious.  The  SALT  agreement  did  not 
give  the  Soviets  an  edge  In  overall  mili- 
tary capacity.  The  United  States  has  at 
its  disposal  more  than  twice  as  many 
deliverable  nuclear  warheads  as  the 
U.S.S.B.  and  the  Soviets  are  a  long  way 
from  developing  sophisticated  multiple 
warheads.  United  States  Intelligence 
sources  have  revealed  no  evidence  that 
the  Russlasn  are  devel(«}ing  the  neces- 
sary missile  hardware  or  steering  systems 
for  multiple  independently  targeted 
reentry  vehicles. 

Arguments  against  the  adoption  of 
the  SALT  agreement  were  further  laid 
to  rest  by  adoption  of  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Jackson  insuring  future  equal- 
ity In  arms  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  I  sap- 
ported  Senator  Jackson's  amendment 
and  also  cosponsored  two  amendments 
with  Senator  Chanstok  which  stated 
that  SALT  should  only  be  a  first  stage 
in  mutual  reduction  of  arms  and  that 
less  of  our  national  reaouroes  in  the 
future  should  be  expended  for  arms  if 
world  conditions  permit.  Both  of  these 
amendments  were  adopted. 

Currently,  however,  the  United  States 
should  coirtinue  to  develop  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  not  covered  by  SALT  I  to 
insure  a  strong  bargaining  position  in 
future  arms  limitations  talks.  I,  there- 
fore, voted  to  support  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  which  Included  author- 
ization for  the  development  of  the  Tri- 
dent siibmarine  and  missile  system,  the 
CVN-70  nuclear  carrier,  tmd  the  B-1 
bomber.  The  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  remain  powerful  to  insure  a 
stnmg  bargaining  position  in  future 
arms  limitation  talks.  I  also  believe  the 
existence  of  these  weapons  can  be  a 
major  deterrent  force  that  will  help  pre- 
serve peace  in  the  world. 

China. — United  States  relations  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  greatly  improved 
through  initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Precedent-breaking  trips  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  congressional  leaders  to  main- 
land China  have  opened  channels  of 
communication  with  the  world's  most 
populous  nation  and  have  already  pro- 
duced economic  and  cultiutil  gains.  Es- 
tablishmait  of  contact  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  was  also  instrumental  in  reach- 
ing a  peace  settlement  in  Vietnam  £ind 
may  well  lead  to  greater  futures  stability 
in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Soviet  Union. — Constpuctlve  develop- 
ments have  also  occurred  during  the  last 
2  years  In  United  States-Soviet  relations, 
sinlficant  advances  IncTude:  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  arms  limitation  treaties, 
the  settlement  of  terms  for  the  repay- 
ment of  Soviet  World  War  n  debts,  and 
the  flnallzation  of  procedures  for  ex- 
change of  scientific  and  medical  research 

The  Soviet  policy  of  levying  exit  fees 
on  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate,  however, 
has  presented  a  major  obstacle  for  ex- 
panded trade  and  economic  ties.  Prelimi- 
nary negotiations  have  been  successful 
In  this  area  and  there  is  no  doubt  In- 
creased trade  would  be  beneficial  for  both 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  Along 
with  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
however,  I  am  concerned  with  the  cur- 
roit  Soviet  policy  for  Jews.  I  feel  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable  increased  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be,  certain  limita- 
tions should  be  Imposed  on  trade  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  until  such  time  as  Jews  are 
given  freedom  to  «nigrate  without  the 
levy  of  repressive  exit  fees.  Hopefully  this 
l3  occurring.  I  joined  with  75  other  Sena- 
tors In  cosponsoring  an  amendment  to 
the  East  West  Trade  Relations  Act  which 
denies  "most  favored  nation"  status  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  places  other  re- 
strictions on  United  States-Soviet  trade 
unto  such  time  as  the  fees  are  rflml- 
nated.  I  also  cosponsored  the  Soviet  Jews 
Relief  Act  of  1971,  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  30.000  additional  refugees  visas 
for  the  admission  of  Soviet  Jews  to  the 
United  Stat^. 

I  sun  encouraged  by  the  recent  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Government  In  permitting 
Jews  to  leave  the  country  without  paying 
exit  fees  and  hope  this  policy  will  be 
made  permanent. 

Middle  East. — The  unrest  In  the  Middle 
East  continues  to  be  dangerous.  TTie 
scope  of  hostilities  between  Israeli  and 
Arab  factions,  however,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Middle  East,  but  has  spread 
throughout  the  world.  I  deplore  these 
terrorist  activities  and  sincerely  hope 
they  will  be  halted. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  coimtries  in- 
volved should  be  able  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences without  imdue  outside  interfer- 
ence, although  major  power  guarantees 
should  be  sought.  The  principal  condi- 
tion I  would  impose  would  be  that  any 
settlement  would  result  in  borders  which 
are  secure  and  defensible. 

Z.  HIXPINO  OHIO 

My  oflace,  both  in  Washington  and 
Ohio,  work  with  local  governmental 
agencies  In  an  attempt  to  get  Federal 
funds  for  Ohio.  I  am  attempting  to  make 
sure  that  Ohio  receives  Its  fair  share. 

During  fiscal  1971,  Ohio  received  $7,- 
526,966,939  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  grants  and  contracts.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  which  my  ofQce  helped  to 
secure: 

The  Scioto  County  Community  Action 
Agency  received  $340,000  for  a  12-month 
program  to  provide  job  training  and  em- 
ployment for  mentally  retarded  adults. 
This  program  also  placed  350  families  In 
adequate  housing,  provided  emergency 
food  service  to  2.000  families,  and  con- 
tinued three  clinics  for  the  elderly. 

Cleveland  recently  received  $535,000  to 
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fight  street  level  heroin  ptishers  and  to 
provide  treatment  to  users  through  the 
Law  ESolorcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

Toledo  received  $467,000  from  the  En- 
virorunental  Protection  Agency  for  water 
purification  treatment  at  the  Collins  Park 
filtration  plant. 

Troy  received  $2,550,950  from  EPA  for 
construction  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  ha^  established  eight  model 
cities  programs  in  Ohio.  Dayton,  for  ex- 
ample, has- received  $16,900,000  for  the 
construction  and  upkeep  of  its  model 
cities  neighborhood. 

The  Department  of  Commw-ce  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  award  a  $240,000 
grant  to  help  create  immediate  construc- 
tion jobs  for  the  unemployed  in  Adams 
County.  The  money  wtU  provide  jobs  for 
50  m«i  who  will  renovate  and  expand 
the  courthouse  and  jail  at  West  Union. 

Ohio  has  received  $689,000  in  Disaster 
Relief  Funds  from  the  Offlce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  to  help  Ohloans  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  severe  storms 
and  flooding  caused  by  tropical  storm 
Agnes. 

Colixmbus  received  approval  of  a  grEUit 
for  $680,000  for  the  staffing  of  their  men- 
tal health  center.  They  also  received 
$879,000  for  their  comprehensive  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program. 

During  1971, 1  worked  through  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  have  the 
national  automobile  compliance  testing 
center  locate  in  East  Liberty.  The  site 
was  approved  by  Congress,  and  received 
$9.6  million  for  construction. 

Cincinnati  received  $28  million  imder 
the  agriculture  environment  and  con- 
sumer protection  bill  to  build  an  environ- 
mental health  center.  Construction  Is 
now  undwrway  on  this  building  which 
will  be  the  center  for  antlpollutant  re- 
search activities. 

I  also  work  with  constituents  on  a  per- 
sonal biisls  to  help  them  get  the  Indi- 
vidual attention  they  need  from  the  Gov- 
ermnent. 

I  receive  approximately  50  letters  a  day 
from  Ohloans  who  have  become  bogged 
down  while  trying  to  w«ide  through  the 
mass  of  bureaucratic  redtape  surround- 
ing our  Federal  agencies. 

A  cab  driver  wrote  to  me  claiming  he 
had  been  shortchanged  by  the  Bureau  of 
Retirement  and  Survivors  Insurance  be- 
cause he  could  not  prove  to  them  that  he 
was  65,  and  entitled  to  full  retirement 
benefits.  The  only  recsord  of  his  birth  had 
been  written  In  the  family  Bible,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  My  offlce  in- 
tervened in  his  behalf,  and  after  four 
letters  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  we  were  able  to  prove  that  he 
indeed  was  65,  and  entitled  to  full  bene- 
fits. 

An  Ohio  girl  was  traveling  in  Europe 
when  a  member  of  her  family  became  ill. 
Her  parents  had  last  heard  from  her 
from  Greece.  They  contacted  my  offlce  to 
help  find  her,  somewhere  in  Europe  and 
bring  her  home.  We  worked  through  the 
State  Department  and  the  American 
Embassy  in  Greece,  located  her,  informed 
her  of  the  famiily  illness,  and  helped  her 
get  back  to  Ohio. 

A  conunon  problem  among  Ohio  serv- 
icemen is  exemplified  by  a  man  who  re- 
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cently  received  an  earty  release  from  the 
service  to  sUrt  college  under  the  OI  bill. 
A  returning  serviceman  needs  an  enor- 
mous sunount  ol  m»n«y  to  move  back 
home,  find  and  furnish  an  apartment, 
adjust  to  civilian  life,  and.  start  schooL 
He  depends  on  his  monthly  check  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make 
ends  meet.  In  this  case,  his  record  for 
payment  had  been  lost  in  some  Federal 
computer,  and  he  had  not  received  his 
check  for  a  month.  I  was  able  to  get  him 
immediate  hardship  payments,  -while  the 
computer  searched  for  his  record  and 
later  began  to  send  regular  checks. 

Diuing  the  regular  session  ol  Congress. 
I  try  to  return  to  Ohio  at  least  t^noe  a 
month  to  meet  with  my  constituents  in 
my  three  district  offices,  hold  public  hear- 
ings, and  be  available  to  discuss  pending 
legislation. 

THE  ASKMSA  AHXAD  ' '^ 

The  93d  Congress  will  face  an  agenda 
of  critical  Importance  to  the  people  of 
Ohio.  Heading  the  list  for  action  will  be 
pension  reform,  no  fault  Insurance,  con- 
sumer protection,  welfare  reform,  mini* 
mum  wage,  war  powers  legislation,  and 
efforts  to  provide  better  health  care  for 
the  American  people. 

The  energy  crisis  has  already  curbed 
the  sale  of  gas  In  many  parts  of  Ohio, 
and  projections  Indicate  that  existing 
sources  of  natural  gas  in  America  will 
be  largely  depleted  in  about  18  years.  If 
we  are  to  be  able  to  heat  our  homes  and 
run  our  factories  in  the  years  sihead.  we 
will  have  to  find  a  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis.  I  expect  to  introduce  major  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  during  the  93d 
Congress,  since  I  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  that 
America  faces. 

We  win  have  to  undertake  better  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  budget.  A  celling 
on  expenditures  is  necessary  and  I  ex- 
pect that  we  can  accomplish  this  during 
the  93d  Congress  without  abrogating  the 
historic  control  which  Congress  has  had 
over  Federal  spending. 

We  must  continue  to  provide  better 
care  for  the  veterans  who  sacrifled  so 
much  for  our  country,  and  we  must  pro- 
vide better  care  for  our  elderly.  Older 
Americans  should  never  feel  neglected 
or  that  they  have  been  cast  aside  like 
worn  out  shoes.  The  years  which  they 
have  given  to  their  country  should  be 
remembered  by  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  must  laimch  new  programs  to  be- 
gin rebuilding  our  cities  which  have  too 
frequently  been  the  victims  of  crime, 
neglect,  and  decay. 

We  must  continually  reexamine  our 
tax  structure  so  that  loopholes  are  cloeed 
and  every  Americcm  pays  his  fair  share 
of  Federal  taxes. 

Of  course  we  will  have  to  continue 
shifting  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  and  this  n1ll  continue  to  result 
In  a  readjustment  In  employment.  Ped- 
.  eral  programs  will  be  necessary  to  assist 
this  transition. 

Now  that  Uie  war  in  Vietnam  is  alnoost 
behind  us.  we  must  redirect  our  resources 
toweu-d  improving  the  quality  of  life  In 
America.  We  must  bind  up  the  divisions 
which  the  war  has  produced  and  bring 
ourselves  together  as  one  people. 
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TRiBUTlC  TO  JAMES  KEE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF  mssiasippi 
IN  THK  HOTJSB  OF  RKPRBaENTATIVBS 

Friday.  October  13,  1972 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  many  colleagues  In  expressing  regret 
upon  the  retirement  of  my  good  friend 
Jakes  Ku. 

Jamss  Ku  follows  a  tradition  ot  pub- 
lic service.  Both  his  mother  and  father 
served  with  distinction  tis  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  legislator, 
using  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  serve 
the  people  of  his  district  and  State  of 
West  Virginia, 

Jaios  Kzk  has  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  America  through  his  con- 
scientious work  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  His  work  on  the  Sub- 
commlttee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  Public 
Lands,  and  Environment  has  been  Im- 
portant to  his  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  Nation. 

I  wish  my  good  friend  Jaius  Kxk  the 
very  best  in  the  future  years  ahead. 


PREVENT  AIR  HUACKINa 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KzirrucxT 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  received  from  Miss  Jes- 
sie Lackey  who  Is  a  resident  of  Kentucky 
and  who  Is  presently  employed  as  a  host- 
ess on  one  of  our  overseas  airlines. 

I  found  It  a  very  interesting  and  help- 
ful letter  and  took  occasion  to  comment 
on  it  when  hearings  were  being  held  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  International  Convention 
to  deter  hijacking.  I  also  ask  consent 
that  my  letter  In  response  to  her  letter 
be  included  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  foDow: 

SlPTEMBEH    2.    1972. 

Dkab  Sejiato*  Coopni:  For  a  long  time  I 
have  been  wtxcblag  with  dlagust  the  In- 
«i>U;ty  of  our  law  enfopcamertt  agencies  to 
prevent  the  air  hijack tngs  that  have  become 
an  everyday  occurrence.  Though  I  Imow 
'-hey  are  doing  their  very  best  to  stop  this 
shreat  to  our  live*  and  freedom,  I  cannot 
understand  why  our  repreeentatlves  who,  by 
their  poalUoDfl  ot  authority  have  a  degree  of 
power,  have  not  stood  up  with  the  courage 
and  conviction  of  Vice  President  .•\gnew  to 
a!d  the  FBI  and  law  agencies  In  their  efforts. 
It  seems  to  me  evident  to  even  the  most 
simple  indlvldutl  tliat  the  large  majority  of 
'heee  hljacidngs  might  necer  have  occurred 
bad  they  not  been  encouraged  by  the  news 
media.  The  glorlfled,  front  page  reporting 
feeds  the  sick  and  desperate  Individual  with 
a  last  chance  Idea  to  be  recofnlzed.  The  de- 
tailed and  emotional  reporting  supplies  these 
and  the  more  criminally  or  poUtlcally  moti- 
vated hijacker  with  the  do's  and  don'ta  of 
"how  to  be  a  succeasful  hijacker."  To  have 
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"freedom  of  ttie  preas"  Is  one  thing,  but  to 
umo  it  to  Increase  one's  "take"  of  the  "al- 
mighty dollar"  at  the  risk  oX  lnnoo«Qt  live* 
Is  to  me  the  Immoral  use  of  one's  position 
and  should  be  oonsldered  an  acoeasory  to  the 
crime.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  law,  but 
It  teeme  to  me  the  airlines  and  passenger- 
vlotlms  of  hijackings  abould  oonslder  suelng 
the  reporters,  editors  and  newspapers  whose 
news  oUpplnga  have  been  found  in  the  pos- 
seaelon  ot  hijackers.  For  the  honest,  news- 
reading  public  there  is  no  need  to  explain 
the  details  of  how  the  FBI  managed  to  get 
on  board  or  get  a  gun  on  board.  The  fact  that 
the  hijacking  took  place,  that  the  FBI  man- 
aged or  didn't  to  thwart  It,  is  enough  to  sell 
newspapers.  The  one  who  pours  over  those 
details  is  the  potential  hijacker. 

X  am  partlciUarly  interested  In  this  mat- 
t«r  as  I  am  an  air  hostess.  It  la  frustrating 
to  be  briefed  on  how  to  act  In  such  an  Inci- 
dent, only  to  read  our  "secret  passwords"  and 
merthods  of  talking  to  these  hijackers  on  the 
frcmt  page  next  day.  This  only  prevents  theee 
methods  from  working  the  next  time.  Recent- 
ly, a  hijacking  was  stopped  by  an  FBI  agent 
dressed  as  a  pUot  delivering  the  money  to 
:he  plane.  He  was  made  to  undress  and  dreas 
before  entering  the  plane.  He  had  a  gun  In 
hla  pocket.  Front  Page  News!  The  very  next 
week  a  hijacker  refused  anyone  to  come  near 
the  pleme  in  anything  more  than  bathing 
suit  trunks.  Another  attempt  was  stopped  by 
a  gun  being  handed  on  a  pole  to  the  pUot 
while  the  hijacker  was  watching  the  money- 
carrier.  Again  front  page  news — detailed  re- 
porting! That  method  certainly  won't  work 
again!  Crews  are  briefed  on  delaying  tactics. 
Yet,  the  Algerian  bound  hijackers  were  re- 
ported as  having  refused  to  accept  delaying 
excuses.  They  told  the  FBI:  "It  will  be  done 
like  I  want  it  done.  It  will  not  be  done  the 
way  you  want  It  done."  This  is  a  direct  quote 
from  a  newspaper  clipping  which  I've  en- 
closed. Now.  hijackers  will  refuse  to  accept 
any  delays.  What's  the  use  of  training  crews, 
buying  fancy  detection  equipment,  etc.,  etc.. 
If  the  newspapers  are  going  to  tell  them  how 
to  eope  with  theee  methods  and  devices.  As 
if  descriptive  artlclee  aren't  enough,  Roy 
Crane  has  decided  he  must  show  how  it's 
done  by  his  recent  comic  atrip  (enclosed). 
Eventually,  all  this  will  mean  total  Inspection 
and  belly  loading  of  a  baggage  plus  a  complete 
"frisking"  of  passengers  from  skin  out — our 
only  protection  for  the  many  from  the  few. 
Hardly  what  I'd  call  "freedom  of  travel."  I 
can  Just  hear  my  passengers  now !  I 

To  belong  to  a  society,  to  the  right  to  hold 
positions  of  authority  and  power  carry  hid- 
den responslbllitlee — like  the  "small  print" 
on  a  contract.  If  one  doesn't  uphold  these 
responslbllitlee  the  society  falls.  Just  as  the 
contract  Is  broken  if  one  doesn't  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  print.  To  my  mind  the  com- 
munication network  of  oiu*  country,  whether 
It  be  T.V.,  movies,  magazines  or  newspapers. 
Is  guilty  of  falling  to  carry  out  these  hidden 
reaponsibUltles — the  "small  print"  of  its 
contract  to  our  society.  This  responsibility  is 
the  same  for  all  of  us  In  a  free  society  who 
wish  to  share  in  a  community.  It  Is  a  moral 
obligation  to  consider  our  actions  and  words 
from  all  angles,  to  assess  that  what  we  do 
Is  not  Just  for  our  personal  benefit,  but  that 
it  does  not  infringe  upon  the  life,  liberties  or 
happiness  of  any  other  individual.  Detailed 
reporting  of  hijackings,  murders,  violent  dis- 
turbances, etc.  feeds  the  egos  of  those  In- 
dividuals Involved  and  encourages  others  by 
giving  a  blueprint  to  go  by. 

I  beg  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to  en- 
courage the  news  media  to  curb  their  de- 
tailed reporting.  I  also  urge  you  to  consider 
■  helping  Mr.  John  F.  Leyden,  President  of 
the  I^rofesslonal  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Orga- 
nization, in  asking  Transportation  Secretary 
Volpe  to  help  In  cvurblng  information  to  the 
news  media  (oilpplng  enclosed) .  If  there  are 
channels  through  which  you  may  encourage 
a  study  of  this  situation   that  might  lead 
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to  helping  our  law  officers  by  curbing  our 
"free"  inform«tlon  to  potential  criminals, 
please  oonslder  them. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  my  thoughts 
on  this  subject.  I  had  to  put  In  my  "two  cents 
worth"  as  my  life  and  those  of  my  passengen 
are  worth  Just  slightly  more  than  selling  % 
few  extra  newspapers! 

Thank  you  again  for  your  oonslderatlon. 
Sincerely, 

Jebsh  Lackxt. 

San  niANcisco,  Caut. 


Skfteicbxx  27,  1972. 

Deak  Mb.  Lackey:  I  received  your  letter  of 
September  2  ooneemlng  the  problem  of  hi- 
jacking and  while  It  has  become  a  matter 
of  national  and  International  ooncem.  I  can 
understand  your  personal  feelings  about  air 
hl-Jacklng  and  other  crimes  committed  on 
eUrcraft  and  against  aircraft  faculties. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  21, 
1972,  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  accepted  by 
the  House.  It  represents  stronger  legislation 
than  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  of  help. 

I  note  yoiu"  comments  upon  the  news  media 
and  your  belief  that  their  articles  encourage 
this  illegal  activity  and  apprehension.  As  you 
state,  it  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  newi 
media  to  show  restraint  but  I  am  afraid 
that  imder  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  no  way  to  prohibit  the 
aeleotion  of  news  by  the  media. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  conducting  a  hear- 
ing upon  the  approval  of  an  International 
convention  designed  to  deter  hl-Jacklng,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  commenting  on  your  letter 
and  asking  that  It  be  placed  in  the  Record 
of  the  hearings.  I  have  not  yet  done  so,  but 
If  you  will  write  me  that  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  wUl  do  so  and  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  wotUd  like  to  place  it  in  tbe<>ongre6- 
alonal  Record  which  la  printed  every  day  and 
has  about  500,000  readers.  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Tours  sincerely, 

John  Shisman  Coopek. 

P.S. — ^Mlss  Mecham  of  my  office  thoroughly 
concurs  with  your  remarlu.  She  Is  a  former 
Pan  American  stewardess. 


CONGRESSMAN  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRBSBaTTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  22 
years  Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts  has 
represented  the  Eighth  District  of  Ohio 
In  this  House.  Before  his  election  to  the 
Congress,  Jack  served  for  a  decade  In 
Ohio  General  Assembly,  2  years  during 
which  he  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Throughout  his  entire  legislative  career, 
Jack's  efforts  have  always  reflected  his 
deep  concern  for  the  well-being  of  his 
constituents,  the  people  of  Ohio,  and 
the  Nation.  As  a  result,  he  not  only  has 
earned  the  respect  of  his  people,  but  of 
his  colleague  as  well. 

Jack  has  been  an  extremely  effec- 
tive member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  His  knowledge  In  the  varied 
areas  over  which  the  committee  has 
jurisdiction  has  contributed  Immensely 
to  the  formation  of  responsible  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  his  contributions  as  a 
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member  of  ttor  Committee  on  Standard* 
of  Offlclal  Conduct  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
will  long  be  a  testimonial  to  his  leader- 
ship. I  iMJpe  retirement  will  bring  Jack 
great  happiness,  and  I  wish  him  God- 
speed.        ^^^^^^^^__ 

SBNATOR  DAVID  H.  GAMBRELL 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  WASHINOTOW 

ni  THK  SBNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  the  salute  to  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
David  H.  Gambrmx. 

Coming  as  he  did,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  one  of  the  Senate's  most  out- 
standing Members,  Richard  Brevard 
Russell,  he  has  served  with  distinction, 
devotion,  and  effectiveness.  He  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  hte  State 
and  Nation  in  this  body. 

I  will  miss  DAvm  Gambrell  and  hope 
he  will  retiim  from  time  to  time  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  insight. 


OMAHA-COUNCIL     BLUFFS     RIVER- 
FRONT DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or  nzsraska 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  1&.  1972 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  City  Federal  Regional  Council 
awarded  an  integrated  grant  to  help  sup- 
port the  first  year  of  planning  for  the 
Omaha-Coimcil  Bluffs  riverfront  devel- 
opment program.  This  project  has  been 
conceived  by  the  local,  public,  and  pri- 
vate sector  leadership  of  the  area  to  guide 
the  economic,  social,  and  phj'sical  devel- 
opment of  54  miles  of  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  from  Blair  to  Bellevue,  Neb.  In- 
cluded are  a  population  of  more  than 
600,000  persons  and  a  land  area  of  200 
square  miles. 

The  riverfront  program  Is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  complex  development 
efforts  Initiated  in  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  of  participating 
governments,  the  size  of  the  land  area  m- 
compassed,  the  provisions  for  private  see- 
tor  participation  and  the  long  period  of 
time  envisioned  for  Its  execution.  The 
preliminary  stages  alone  extend  to  1985. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  association  with 
other  members  of  the  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
congressional  delegations  to/  announce 
the  integrated  grant  award  at  a  ceremony 
convened  in  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
area  by  the  several  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce who  have  played  major  roles  in 
launching  the  riverfront  program. 

The  integrated  grant  adtolnlstration 
program  is  an  Innovative  approach  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  facilitate  Federal  in- 
teragency support  of  local  development 
programs.  The  award  to  the  riverfront 
program  constitutes  Federal  endorsement 
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of  the  planning  oonc^t  and  a  Federal 
commitment  to  participate  in  the  unique 
partnership  being  formed  to  tranrfate 
this  concept  into  spectflc  projects. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Senate 
my  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  this  award 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thw  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  foUows: 

OMAHA-COTJNCn,    BttTTTB    RXVERTaONT    DlVII.- 

opuXNT  Prooram  Integrated  Okant  Award 

(By  Senator  Rohan  L.  Hrttska) 
Today    we    reoognlze    and    celebrate    the 
awarding  of  a  federal  grant. 

It  la  an  Integrated  Grant  Administration 
.Award  to  the  Omaha-Councll  BluSs  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Agency  and  its  3S  com- 
ponent members  for  the  ftrst  year  of  Hirer- 
front  Development  planning. 

The  federal  contrlbntlon  approachee  $1,- 
000,000.  It  will  exceed  that  figure  aabstan- 
tlallv  when  the  application  for  abotrt  $100,000 
In  Federal  environment  funds  is  confirmed. 
This  appllcstloo  enjoya  a  high  prtoilty  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Local  and  State  contrlbutlona  for  todays 
grant  total  about  tl  .000,000. 

Thus,  a  total  of  some  $2,000,000  Lb  avaU- 
able  for  first  year  planning. 

In  1971,  Congress  authorized  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  Initiate  Riverfront  studies. 
Congress  recently  increased  the  ftuids  avail- 
able for  the  Corps  studies  to  (210,000.  These 
actions  opened  the  door  to  the  larger 
expression  of  federal  commitment  we  are  re- 
ceiving today  from  the  Kansas  City  Regional 
Council.  Although  only  civilian  agencies  par- 
ticipate In  the  Integrated  Orant  Program,  the 
Corps  has  worked  closely  v^th  the  Regional 
CouncU  on  Riverfront  matters. 

Tbis  grant,  however,  is  far  more  than  "Just 
another  federal  grant." 

It  Is  a  beginning  of  a  new  partnerehip  of 
public  resources — federal  and  local — with  the 
reeoiures  of  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

This  new  partnership  Is  unique.  Its  pree- 
ence  In  this  metropolitan  area,  if  not  the 
first  case  of  its  kind  In  this  country,  Is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  very  earliest. 

Viewed  In  its  true  and  whole  contest,  it 
looms  as  one  of  the  most  exciting  develop- 
ments in  the  polltiosl -social -eoonomle  arana 
In  decades.  Its  meanlne  to  us  and  to  «u<?ceed- 
Ing  generations  Is  far  reaching  In  elgnlflcanoe. 
Tbe  quality  of  uniqueness  Ilee  chleSy  tn 
the  foeus  of  decision  and  authority,  wblch 
will  be  with  the  people  in  the  Riverfront 
project.  These  people  wlU  act  through  their 
locally  constructed  political  subdtrlstons  and 
elected  offloials  and  representatives. 

The  looftl  entities  will  do  the  planning; 
they  win  call  the  shots;  they  will  determine 
the  direction,  the  thrust;  and  they  will 
make  the  decisions.  This  Is  because  they 
are  best  equipped  to  do  so. 

The  federal  government  will  be  called  to 
help,  but  not  to  direct.  It  wUl  be  expected 
to  give  guidance  and  advice,  but  not  orders 
or  ultimatums. 

Federal  resources  possess  vast,  varied,  and 
expert  knowledge  and  experience.  The  local 
partlclpatien  wUI  grlve  theee  resourcee  a  place 
and  a  purpoee  In  which  to  function  effec- 
tively and  efficiently. 

Such  an  approach  has  been  Inevitable  for 
a  long  time.  When  I  vs^ent  to  Congress  some 
ao  jrears  Eigo,  It  was  said  that  about  40  fed- 
eral grant  programs  existed.  Today  there 
are  repvorted  to  be  more  than  1000  federal 
programs  Obviously,  they  could  not  continue 
to  function  much  longer  on  individual  In- 
dependent and  solitary  paths.  To  do  so  would 
Involve  duplication,  conflict,  waste  and  poor 
results. 
This  is  why  we  need  the  new  partnership 
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I  have  daecrlbed  Hwkoe,  the  participation  of 
the  Kanwas  City  Federal  Regional  CouixcU 
and  the  reeults  we  have  today. 

Adoptton  of  this  new  concept  means. (hat 
the  Riverfront  project  la  giving  new  direc- 
tions to  the  great  experiment  m  humao 
settlement  that  otir  region  represents.  Part 
of  our  heritage  Is  a  constant  concern  with 
learning  to  live  in  oommunltlaa.  Our  tan' 
fathers  came  from  many  oorners  of  ' '  •  world 
to  settle  this  land.  Despite  their  roai^y  dif- 
ferences in  language,  culture,  nni  tempera- 
ment, they  succeeded  in  starting  sound  com- 
munities. It^y  never  expected  to  finish  the 
task.  Rather,  they  handed  down  a  legacy 
of  htu-d  work  and  cooperation  In  achieving 
the  common  good. 

This  new  concept  means  that,  far  more 
significant  than  the  physical  features  of 
Riverfront  with  which  you  are  all  famUlar. 
there  wUl  be  a  strengthening  of  lasting  co- 
operative spirit  which  haa  been  stlmtilated 
among  the  cities,  counties,  state  govern- 
ments, private  organizations,  and  federal 
agencies. 

With  that  accomplished,  the  potential  for 
proffrean  is  ilmitlees. 

Wa  abould  not  uxulerestlmate  our  accom- 
plishments or  the  challenges  we  have  ac- 
cepted. Riverfront  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex Joint  public-private  and  intergovem- 
ntental  partnershipe  ever  launched  In  the 
United  States.  We  have  Joined  hands  acroaa 
the  lines  that  usually  sepai^te  men — across 
city  lines,  county  lines,  state  lines,  the  lines 
between  business  and  government,  and  the 
lines  between  social,  racial,  economic  and  re- 
ligious groups.  This  Joining  of  hands  testl- 
flee  to  the  deep  underlying  strengths  of  our 
federal  and  free  enterprise  systems.  Tlieee 
systenu  con  meet  the  demands  of  an  urban- 
izing society  for  great  advances,  not  only 
in  the  usual  amenities  of  living  but,  more 
Importantly,  in  aasurlng  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity  for  each  citizen. 

Riverfront  is  a  powerful  witness  to  the 
community  spirit  that  rises  when  men  uzute 
behind  oommon  purpoees.  Where  this  spirit 
wUl  lead  us  in  the  years  ahead.  I  cannot  pre- 
dict. But  I  am  confident  that  we  and  our 
descendants  wlU  succeed  In  strengthening 
our  community  as  did  our  fathers  before  us. 
There  Is  something  infectious  about  this  new 
spirit.  Already  there  are  JUverfront-type  stir- 
rings In  the  Sioux  City  area  to  the  North, 
and  to  the  South  In  the  counties  below  the 
oonfluMUM  of  th*  Mlaaoun  and  Flatte.  In 
the  years  ahead,  we  should  expect  a  aurge  of 
economic  and  social  developnMnt  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Valley.  It  wlU  far  surpass  our  past 
achievements  In  mastering  the  Valley's  physi- 
cal resourcee.  Today  will  stand  as  a  decisive 
step  In  that  prooeas  of  development.  It  U 
good  that  we  pa\ise  to  celebrate  this  step 
and  recognize  tboee  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  among 
those  present  to  comment  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  riverfront  program  were 
Dr.  Charles  Kimball,  the  dislinguisiied 
president  of  the  Midwest  Research  Insti- 
tute at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Dr.  Charlee 
AnderwMi.  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  at  Menlo 
Park.  Calif.  ITiese  two  institutes  have 
made  major  contributions  to  the  Nation  s 
efforts  to  und^'stand  and  guide  metro- 
pc^tan  devek)pment.  Both  have  been 
selected  to  funush  technical  management 
for  the  planning  phase  of  the  riverfront 
program. 

Dr,  Kimball  in  commenting  on  the  re- 
gional significance  of  the  program  noted 
that— 

The  time  has  conae  for  a  iiew  set  of  alter* 
nskllvee.  The  people  and  leadership  of  Omalaa/ 
OouncU  BHuOa  are,  in  effect,  serrlDg  notice  to 
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th«  n««on  thmt  you  now  offer  an  •ttr»cUve 
new  option  for  life  quaJlty  m  a  metropolitan 
fcrwa— an  option  ao  favorable  m  the  oaae  of  tbe 
Riverfront  DeTelopment  Project,  that  It  may 
wrtl  serve  aa  a  progreaalve  nwxlel  to  others 
throughout  the  balance  of  thU  oantury. 

Dr.  Anderson.  In  hla  remarks  on  the 
national  significance  of  Uie  riverfront 
program  emphaaizecl  its  uniqueness  and 
obserred  that — 

It  i«  a  graaaroota  program— a  program 
craat«l  and  wortod  out  and  planned  by 
hundredJ  of  people  from  aU  the  sectors  of 
■oclaty— worked  out  and  planned  In  concept 
her*  and  not  In  Washington.  In  this  respect 
It  la  not  only  unique,  but  It  Is  an  outstanding 
•lample  and  application  of  stated  non-par- 
tiwin^pollcles  of  both  President  Nixon  and 
the  Congresa— policies  related  to  the  desir- 
able objectives  of  reassumlng  responsibility 
for  decision  making  and  problem  solution  at 
the  local  and  regional  levels  where  these 
problema  exlat. 

The  remarks  of  Drs.  Kimball  and  An- 
derson should  be  of  interest  to  aU  persons 
concerned  with  the  problema  and  pros- 
pects of  orderly  growth  In  our  metropoli- 
tan areas.  I  ask  unanimous  cons«it  that 
they  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OSAAHA-COtlNCn.    Bluttb    Rivertbont 

DKvai.opMK»rr   P»o<sram 

(By  Charles  Kimball) 

It  la  generally  held  that  by  the  turn  of  ■^e 
century,  all  but  10-16%  of  Americans  will 
live  within  metropolitan  areas.  And  there  is 
much  taU  and  some  planning  about  the  na- 
tlons  need  for  100  new  cities  to  accommo- 
date the  SO-iOO  mUllon  people  who  wlUbe 
added  to  our  population  before  the  year  2000. 

I  want  to  say  something  here  about  the 
Urger  subject  of  all  cities.  It  Is  dlstUled 
from  some  26  years  of  experience  of  Midwest 
Beaearch  Institute,  observing,  measuring  and 
for«ca«tlng  events  In  both  the  private  and 
public  segment  of  our  country. 

There  are  arguments  that  are  convincing 
to  me.  at  least,  against  the  Idea  of  scores  of 
new  dtlea,  rising  unnattirally  on  the  virgin 
l^ndBcape.  without  the  cultural  traditions  of 


the  present  communities.  The  concept  is 
clearly  impractical,  but  the  symbolism  is 
valid.  But  more  sensible,  leas  coetly  by  far. 
lees  damaging  to  the  countryside,  and  more 
rewarding  In  human  valuee— is  to  plan  now 
for  the  SO-100  million  additional  persons  to 
locate  in  preeent  cities  of  manageable  size. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  NOW  where  aU  of 
us  are  going  to  Uve  In  1999.  or  more  realla- 
UcaUy.  where  our  kids  are  going  to  Uve— «nd 
not  Just  WHZRE  but  HOW— In  good  style? 
with  dignity?  with  reasonable  accesslbUlty 
to  each  other?  and  above  all,  with  room  to 

stretob?  .^  .  _ 

The  Riverfront  Development  Project  may 
be  one  of  the  answers.  Civic  leaders  and  pri- 
vate bualneeamen.  city,  county,  state  and 
federal  agencies,  are  aU  doing  sound  planning 
for  this  undertaking,  without  destroying  the 
very  amenities  you  wish  for  here  and  al- 
ready have  In  great  measure. 

Excessive  growth  In  very  large  coastal  cities 
can  best  be  controlled  not  by  any  rigid  at- 
tempt to  set  limits;  expansion  can  be  checked 
only  by  attracting  It  to  other  centers  like 
vours. 

There  are  Important  urban  changes  under- 
way today — not  all  of  them  as  tragic,  de- 
pressing, and  hopeless  as  headlines  Imply. 
There  Is  a  marked  shift  of  the  cities  that  lead 
this  country — a  rejection  of  traditional  In- 
fluences. HlstorlcaUy,  the  Inland  cities  have 
always  looked  to  the  metropollaea  for  a  life- 
style.   The    mass    communication    offices — 
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HoUywood  studios  or  New  Yoork  editorial  of- 
flcee>— told  us  what  to  wear,  how  to  govern, 
wbegre  and  how  to  live.  ThU  Is  largely  luiac- 
ceptable  today  to  many  Americans,  who  are 
simply  not  willing  to  embrace  either  the 
sprawl  and  smog  of  Los  Angeles  err  the  de- 
grading density  of  the  Bast. 

Cities  like  yours  are  not  plagued  as  are 
many  ports  of  coastal  cltlea,  with  too  many 
people.  Coo  rapid  or  stagnant  growth,  extreme 
poverty,  commuting,  pollution  and  lack  of 
recreation.  These  are  great  Issues,  now  com- 
manding the  highest  level  of  attention  In 
those  beleagured  centers.  You  can  learn  from 
them.  You  don't  have  to  repeat  their  mls- 
takee. 

In  an  age  of  Jet  airplanes  and  modem 
communications,  mldweetem  cities  are  be- 
coming key  distribution  centers,  Intensifying 
foreign  trade — intematlonal  cltlea.  In  an  age 
of  migration,  they  are  becoming  urban  cen- 
ters— stUl  hubs  for  a^cultural  business,  but 
much  more  deeply  Involved  In  Industry  and 
science,  government  and  finance,  in  manu- 
facturing and  trade. 

This  area  is  moving  Inevitably  toward  a 
role  aa  one  of  America's  Inland  Capitaia — « 
regional  center  with  opportunltlea  for  Inter- 
national links  to  other  nations,  an  Important 
ceater  far  federal  government  which  Is  now 
decentralizing  graduaUy  out  of  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

Pew  people  In  America  realize  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  the  Omaha /Council  Bluffs  area. 
Par  example,  that  this  Is  the— 

World's  largest  livestock  market. 

The  nation's  4th  largest  railroad  centers. 

Home  of  more  than  600  manufacturing 
plants  8knd  36  Insurance  companies. 

Shipper  of  more  than  $1  billion  of  food- 
stuffs annually. 

An  educational  center  with  6  colleges  and 
2  medical  schools — the  only  city  of  Its  size 
In  the  U.S.  with  2  medical  schools. 

81  million  In  new  oonstructlon  jjermlts  In 
1971 — 1.4  billion  In  the  last  12  years. 

An  urban  area  with  an  effective  buying 
Income  per  household  ($11,734)  greater  than 
Dallas.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Port  Worth, 
New  Orleans,  and  a  score  of  other  Important 
IT.S.  cities. 

Of  your  Impressive  new  banking  center  In 
Council  Bluffs  and  that  City's  thoughtful 
appro«tch  to  renewal  of  Its  urban  area. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  set  of  al- 
ternatives. The  people  and  leaderablp  of 
Omaha/ CouncU  Bluffs  are.  In  effect,  serving 
notice  to  the  nation  that  you  now  offer  an 
attractive  new  option  for  life  quaUty  in  a 
metropoUtaa  area — an  option  so  favorable 
In  the  case  of  the  Riverfront  Development 
Project,  that  It  may  weU  serve  aa  a  progrea- 
slve  model  to  others  throughout  the  balance 
of  this  century. 

A  major  shift  In  American  cities  has  oc- 
curred because  of  the  revolution  of  the  serv- 
ice industries,  a  dramatic  historical  progre»- 
slon  foUowlng  the  agrarian  revolutUm  and 
the  industrial  revolution. 

Moet  cities — nearly  destroyed  by  archaic 
property  taxes  and  the  onslaught  of  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine — now  face  a  nrw 
series  of  demands  brought  Into  focus  by  the 
new  type  of  employee,  the  men  and  women 
In  the  service  sector  of  our  economy. 

Ours  Is  the  first  and  only  cotmtry  in  his- 
tory to  employ  more  people  In  services  than 
In  manufactiirlng.  This  calls  for  a  new  kind 
of  dty,  with  a  new  point  of  view  with  much 
less  emphasis  on  Industrial  sites  and  railroad 
sidings,  or  cheap  labor. 

It  emphasizes  values  based  on  being*  In 
the  center  of  things,  geared  to  house  skilled 
minds  and  highly  mobile  people,  linked  to 
air  routes,  and  structured  for  the  dignified 
life-style  denxanded  by  those  within  the  serv- 
ice professions.  The  company  town  we  knew 
as  kids  Is  paaael 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  Insur- 
ance Industry,  one  of  the  most  powerful  In 
the  service  sector,  repeatedly  selects  cities 
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like  your  own  here,  HartlocA,  Wauaao,  or 
Dea  Molnea,  for  headquarters  locations? 

It  U  because  these  oommunltles  provide 
this  very  thing  I  mentioned — an  emphasis  on 
values  concerned  with  the  quality  of  life, 
rather  than  with  growth  for  growth's  sake. 

Much  more  serious  thought  will  need  to  be 
given  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  to  sonw 
redistribution  of  population,  as  was  done  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  the  Inducement  was 
the  Homestead  Act— really.  In  faqt,  the  Ol 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Union  soldiers.  This 
Act  opened  up  the  West  and  had  an  Im- 
portant Impaet  hera.  But  such  plans  can- 
not be  forced  on  the  people.  They  mxist  not 
oonfilct  with  our  rising  level  of  expectations. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  Is  that  dtles 
like  Omaha  and  CouncU  Bluffs  are  under- 
recognized  and  under-utilized.  But  this  does 
not  mean  they  are  under-developed  or  back- 
ward, or  cowtovims.  It  means  that  they  art 
not  and  hare  not  been  aggressive  enoxigh  In 
competing  for  the  attention  of  decision  mak- 
ers tbrougbout  the  country. 

Over  the.  2d  years  I  have  lived  In  the  Mld- 
dlewest,  we  have  seen  an  exodus  of  talented 
people  to  both  coasts,  the  best  ones  leaving 
arst,  what  the  British  call  the  "Brain  Drain." 
There  simply  were  not  adequate  employment 
opportunities.  But  lusw  we  notice  a  marked 
reversal  in  that  trend.  Some  of  the  beet 
former  emigrants  who  have  located  In  the 
cities  on  the  two  coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
have  "had  it" — commuting,  congestion,  cor- 
ruption, and  pollution.  Many  of  the  key  peo- 
ple on  MRI's  staff  have  come  back  to  the  Mid- 
west. 

Some  of  the  return  of  the  native  move- 
ment has  to  do  with  what  the  unions  call 
"portal-to-portal  time."  In  yo\ir  area  of  over 
',5  million  persons,  more  than  90%  live 
within  30  minutes  of  their  work — moet  with- 
in 20  minutes. 

This  sort  of  acceeslblllty  has  new  and  im- 
portant meaning  today.  It  enriches  lelsiixe 
time  for  the  Individual,  which  In  turn  in- 
creases productivity  for  the  employer.  To  the 
brainy,  talented  individuals  of  the  service 
revolution,  "portal- to-portal  time"  Is  ln« 
croaslngly  significant. 

Yours  Is  one  of  the  metropwUtan  areas  in 
the  n.S.  that  appears  to  have  the  physical 
plant  to  absorb  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  ex- 
pected increase  of  50-100  mlUlon  people  la 
our  country  by  the  end  of  this  century.  Most 
of  these  cities  have  options  open  that,  prop- 
erly exercised,  can  ass\ire  that  they  will  be 
both  liveable  and  governable  in  the  year  2000, 

Unfortunately,  too  few  of  these  cities  to- 
day appear  to  be  thinking  about  this  or  ex- 
ploring their  options  In  this  context.  But  this 
community  has  shovm  clearly  one  way  a  city 
can  continue  to  grow,  provide  alternatives  to 
the  urban  sprawl,  and  can  continue  to  make 
life  more  atuactlve  for  iu  people. 

But  Just  as  Important — and  perhaps  of 
more  significance — Is  the  ecumenical  spirit 
that  has  been  oreated  among  the  multl- 
pUclty  of  governments  within  the  area  o( 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs. 

This  means  bl-state  compacts  and  sup- 
port and  cooperation  between  two  state  leglis- 
latures,  6  counties.  5  cities,  and  a  dozen  other 
functional  government  sub-dlvlslons.  The 
land  Involved  In  the  Riverfront  Development 
Project — some  54  miles — encompassing  these 
oommunitlee,  coiuities.  and  the  two  states, 
will  be  soned  and  developed  according  to  a 
comprehensive  master  plan. 

You  will  see  more  of  this  kind  of  thinking 
and  planning  in  the  future  of  other  cities.  If 
they  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  decen- 
tralizing of  American  industry  and  govern- 
ment, and  increasing  population,  and  the 
continuing  quest  for  a  better  way  to  live. 

My  own  Institution.  Midwest  Research  In- 
stitute, has  been  deeply  Involved  in  this  In  a 
variety  of  ways  for  many  years,  and  not  Just 
through  speeches  I  make.  Our  Centers  for 
Regional  Progress,  now  with  olBces  In  Des 
Moines,    Omaha,    and    Topeka.    working    oo 
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a-nv  publle  pBObtooas  in  those  states.  Is  de- 
iWi  not  only  to  help  solve  such  rroblems. 
but  to  serve  in  an  advocacy  role  for  this  part 
of  the  cotintry. 

jIBl  Is  proud  to  have  a  significant  role  in 
this  exciting  project  becaiise  It  exemplifies 
tbs  type  of  service  commitment  this  Insti- 
tute made  to  the  people  of  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Kansas  Mlssourt.  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas, 
when  It  was  founded  28  years  ago. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  Tom  Brlnton  rep- 
resenting MKI  In  this  Important  undertak- 
IM  His  fine  work  record  and  proven  ability 
to  get  things  done,  will  fit  In  Just  fine  with 
your  own  goals  and  aspirations. 

We^  delighted  to  be  In  this  effort  with 
SRI,  a  sister  institution  with  strong  capabili- 
ties and  a  fine  reputation. 

MBI  continues  to  develop  as  a  Research 
outer  with  a  strong  regional  oommltmerrt. 
We  maintain  our  special  concern  for  develop- 
ing programs  and  akllla  which  apply  con- 
structively to  the  needs  of  the  Midwest,  its 
mdostry,  and  Its  people. 

In  this  context,  the  challenging  Riverfront 
Development  Project  responelbllity  we  have 
undertaken  for  you  wtU  have  our  whole- 
hearted support. 

Let's  get  on  with  this  Job.  This  dream  Is 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  dreamMrs. 

Omaha-Council  Blutts  RrvKBntONT 

DrVELOPMXNT  Prookam 

(By  Charles  A.  Anderson) 
Dr.  Kimball  has  told  you  that  SRI  and  Mid- 
west Research  Institute  have  been  selected  to 
fumUh  the  technical  management  for  the 
planning  phase  of  the  Riverfront  Develop- 
ment Project.  As  President  of  SRI  my  Job  is 
to  manage  our  approximately  3,000  Institute 
employees  and  to  provide  executive  direc- 
tion for  the  more  than  1,000  projects  which 
we  work  on  each  year  for  Industry  and  for 
government  agencies  at  all  levels,  both  do- 
mestic and  Intematlonal. 

As  I  look  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  In- 
terdisciplinary projects  we  are  associated 
with  today  and  as  I  think  back  over  the 
thousands  we  have  completed  during  my  term 
with  SRI.  the  Missouri  Riverfront  Develop- 
ment certainly  stands  out.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  as  mtlmately  Involved  with  It  as  la  Harry 
Posner,  the  leader  of  our  SRI  team,  and  the 
Technical  Director  of  your  Riverfront  Project. 
But  because  I  am  once-removed,  I  beUare 
that  I  am  more  excited  about  this  project, 
more  Impressed  with  what  you  have  accom- 
plished and  with  what  you  are  going  to  ac- 
complish than  you  are  yourselves. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  the  hundreds 
of  Nebraskans  and  lowans  Involved  with  this 
program  and  I'm  constantly  amazed  at  the 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  all  of  you  dis- 
play. You  have  accepted  the  Riverfront  pro- 
gram as  a  part  of  yoxir  lives,  as  a  program 
you  will  lire  with  for  decades.  As  so  many 
of  you  have  told  me.  you're  planning  for  the 
next  100  years.  But  as  a  result,  I  think  you 
have  gotten  to  where  you  hardly  think  about 
the  enormous  significance  of  this  program 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

As  someone  vtrlth  more  of  an  outside  view- 
point, I  think  maybe  my  sense  of  perspec- 
tive on  this  project  may  be  quite  different. 
I  am  tremendously  impressed  with  what 
you  are  doing,  with  what  you  are  planning 
for  the  200  sqxiare  miles  of  the  project  area. 
But  I  am  even  more  Impressed  with  what 
you  are  doing  for  the  nation,  for  our  way 
of  thinking  about  the  people's  relationship 
to  government  and  to  each  other,  of  the 
relationships  of  government  to  government, 
of  business  to  government. 

Certainly,  as  we  all  know,  this  project  Is 
unique.  It  Is  a  grassroots  progran> — a  pro- 
gram created  and  worke<l  out  and  planned 
by  hundreds  of  people  from  all  the  sectors 
of  society — worked  out  and  planned  in  con- 
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cept  here  and  not  In  Waahtngton.  In  thU 
respect  it  la  not  only  unique,  but  It  la  an 
outstanding  example  and  application  of 
stated  non-partisan  policies  of  both  Presi- 
dent lUxon  and  the  Ooagreae — policies  re- 
lated to  the  desirable  objectives  of  reassum- 
lng responslbUlty  for  decision  making  and 
problem  solution  at  the  local  and  regional 
levels  where  these  problema  exist. 

It  Is  a  program  marked  by  an  almoat  in- 
credible spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation 
ftnrt"ng  the  federal  government,  two  states, 
six  counttea.  five  municipalities,  and  scores 
of  buBlnaeees,  individuals,  universities — the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  It  includes,  for  example, 
the  foiur  Chambers  of  Commerce  represented 
here  today,  the  olvlc  clubs,  the  academic 
community,  It  has  been  spared  political 
partisanship,  even  In  an  election  year.  And 
all  that  Is  unique.  It  Is  In  short,  an  inspiring 
story  of  what  we  used  to  caU  good  old  Amer- 
ican enterprise.  It's  the  old  pioneer  barn- 
raising  spirit  on  a  massive  scale. 

Certainly,  we  at  SRI  look  upon  this  long- 
range  riverfront  <ttvelopment  as  a  significant 
and  tremendously  Important  program.  We 
see  It  as  a  milestone  in  the  growth  of  this 
nation,  as  a  demonstration  of  how  people 
and  business  and  government  can  work  ef- 
fectively together  to  solve  some  of  the  major 
social  and  economic  problems  that  confront 
us  all. 

We  have  seen  piecemeal  efforts  fall.  Many 
of  the  so-called  urban  renewals  have  turned 
Into  urban  displacements;  they  have  not 
solved  problems,  they  have  Just  moved  them 
Into  someone  else's  Jurisdiction.  Others  have 
brought  new  problems  because  they  started 
first  with  a  massive  development.  Then  local 
governments  had  to  come  In  and  try  to 
graft  onto  the  development  the  needed  serv- 
ices such  as  transportation,  law  enforcement, 
schools.  ho^>ltals,  and  the  like.  Some  have 
faUed  because  they  have  tried  to  solve  every- 
thing with  housing,  with  little  or  no  thought 
to  where  Jobs  can  be  found. 

Your  idea  is  a  refreshing  contrast.  Busi- 
nessmen, the  men  who  kxkow  something  about 
where  Jobs  are  and  about  Job  creation,  have 
been  In  on  the  planning  from  the  start. 
Just  as  an  example,  the  foresight  among 
business,  governments,  oltteens  and  educa- 
tors in  the  grouping  of  housing.  Industrial 
parks  and  vocational  schools  In  the  River- 
front program  Ls  reaUy  remarkable. 

You  are  dealing  with  an  area  large  enough 
so  that  all  requirement*  can  be  accom- 
modated and  you  won't  be  pawiUng  pirob- 
lems  off  on  someone  else.  You  will  demon- 
strate something  that  haa,  regrettably,  be- 
come somewhat  rare:  the  ability  of  pieople 
at  the  grassroots  level  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  enhance  the  quaUty  of  life  for 
everyone  in  youir  region.  The  Idea  Is  bound 
to  spread — as  It  has  so  quickly  up  and  down 
the  river  from  Blair  to  Bellevue.  Someone 
said  Jokingly — but  maybe  with  some  seri- 
ous Justification — that  If  you  project  out  the 
enthusiastic  growth  of  the  Riverfront  de- 
velopment program,  you'll  find  that  the 
Riverfront  committee  and  MAFA  wUl  be 
running  the  whole  country  by  1980. 

Seriously,  all  of  us  at  SRI  are  enjoying  the 
o;q>ortunlty  to  be  associated  with  the 
launching  of  the  Riverfront  project  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  next  two  or  three 
years  of  working  with  everyone  concerned 
to  get  this  early  phase  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

Perhapw  moet  of  you  who  have  worked  so 
hard  and  so  long  to  develop  the  Riverfront 
program — or  dream,  if  you  will — could  ob- 
ject to  my  calling  this  the  begliuilng  of 
the  plan,  but  that's  what  I  think  it  Is.  This 
first  Integrated  grant,  large  as  It  seems  and 
welcome  as  It  Is,  Is  only  the  beginning,  the 
door-opener  to  what  will  surely  be  decades 
of  work. 
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And  that  brings  m»  to  my  one  word  of 
advice,  or  admonition,  today.  I  have  said 
that  you  are  pioneers,  that  you  are  dtte  a 
nationwide  round  of  applause  tot  what  you 
have  accomplished  and  for  the  way  you  have 
accomplished  It.  In  a  very  real  sense,  you 
have  the  eyes  of  the  nation  on  you.  You  ltT> 
ing  here  In  the  Missouri  Riverfront  Devel- 
opment area  are  Involved  In  what,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  soon  be  recognized  aa  the  model 
for  successful  regional  development.  If  this 
were  a  NASA  program,  it  would  be  called 
Pioneer  I. 

So  I  think  all  of  you — all  of  xis — ^have  not 
only  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  Improve 
this  area  and  to  make  a  real  and  lasting  con- 
tribution to  national  development  but  w« 
also  ha've  a  very  real  and  very  serious  ob- 
liffation  to  Insure  that  this  Riverfront  da- 
velopment  becomes  the  success  we  all  have 
dreamed  It  will  be. 

So  far  the  enthusiasm  and  vision  of  a  be- 
ginning have  brought  people  together  and 
have  swept  aside  petty  divisions  and  major 
obstacles.  But.  as  I  said,  this  Is  only  the 
beginning.  You  are  planning  for  the  next  100 
years.  Now  you  and  youi  children  miut  work 
to  see  that  this  vision  of  the  river,  of  build- 
ings, homes,  factories,  playgrounds,  forests 
and  schools  really  convee  to  pass. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  cite  three  brief 
quotations  which  are  germane  to  our  collee* 
man's  problems.  Inspiration  and  creativity — 
quotations  which  are  germane  to  our  oollca* 
tlve  efforts  underway  here  today. 

Plret  from  Confucius — "Oood  government 
obtains  when  those  who  are  near  are  made 
happy  and  those  who  are  far  off  ara  at- 
tracted." 

Second  from  Thomas  Jefferson — "T  know 
no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers  o< 
society  but  the  people  thetnselves." 

And  last  from  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt — 
"These  unhappy  times  call  for  the  buUdlng 
of  plans  that  build  from  the  bottom  up  and 
not  from  the  top  down,  that  put  their  faith 
once  more  In  the  forgotten  man  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pyramid." 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  Join  you  to- 
day. It  has  been  a  pleasure. 


TRiBU'l'K  TO   SPEEDY  O.   LONG 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFHN 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  losing  one  of  its 
most  dedicated  Members  in  Spxeot 
LoMo.  I  am  .proud  to  be  able  to  count  m7> 
self  among  his  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. 

Spkedt  Long  has  served  the  people  of 
his  district  well  for  8  years  In  Congress. 
He  has  achieved  an  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  the  people  of  his  district. 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Spezoy  Long  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  and  I 
know  him  to  be  a  capable  and  conscien- 
tious legislator,  llie  representation  he 
has  given  to  the  Congress  is  certainly 
one  of  which  he  and  his  people  can  be 
proud. 

I  am  going  to  miss  my  association 
with  Speedy  Long  and  I  know  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  also.  I  do  wish 
him  the  very  best  as  he  continues  tO 
serve  the  people  of  Louisiana.  ^ 
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CAMPAIGNING  WITH   McGOVERN 


HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

IN  THB  aBNATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  each  day  as 

the  two  major  presidential  candidates 
travel  this  country,  their  words  and  ac- 
tions are  reported  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion by  a  small  band  of  reporters  who 
accompany  them.  The  job  of  reporting 
on  a  presidential  campaign  is  a  demand- 
ing task  and  requires  not  only  long  hours 
of  work,  but  special  knowledge  and 
ability.  For  these  reasons,  the  newsmen 
selected  to  travel  with  the  candidates  are 
generally  among  the  best  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

Recently.  Ken  Scheibel,  a  former  Ne- 
vada newsman  and  now  the  Washington 
correspondent  for  a  number  of  news- 
papers across  the  country,  accompanied 
Senator  Gborgi  McOovshn  on  a  cam- 
paign swing  through  the  West.  Mr. 
Scheibel  is  a  veteran  journalist  who  has 
the  experience  and  know-how  to  provide 
his  readers  with  factual  and  informative 
reporting.  His  writing  exwnplifles  jour- 
nalism at  it«  best  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  one  of  his  recent  dispatches 
from  the  Packer  newspaper,  entitled 
"Campaigning  With  McGovern,"  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkors, 
as  follows: 

CAMPAICVtNO  WTTH   McGOVERW 

(By  Kan  3chelb«l) 

(Note. — In  the  Sept.  30  lasue  of  The  Packer, 
Kan  achaib«l,  our  Wnafalngtop  correspondent. 
conunented  on  the  alaoUon  casapalgn  eeorts 
oi  Sari  Butz  on  behalf  of  President  Nixon. 
In  this  -A-eel^'s  coliuon,  Ssltaibei  reports  on  a 
campaign  toiir  by  Sen.  George  McGovem.) 

In  shirt  3leevea  and  8tociuni;ed  feet  after 
a  long  bikrd  day  George  McGovern  looks  out 
at  the  land  from  30,000  feet  In  his  campaign 
Jet  and  tella  ot  hla  hopes  for  farmers. 

"I  want  farmers  to  stay  on  their  farms." 
he  says  quietly,  "not  have  to  leave  them  for 
the  cities." 

Born  and  bred  of  the  pr&irle,  the  senator 
from  3outh  Dakota  pledges  a  bettsr  deal  for 
farmers  If  he  is  elected  PrealdsAt  at  the 
TTnlted  States. 

"The  small  businessman  and  the  small 
farmer  need  help."  he  says  slowly  and  etu'- 
nestly.  "They  need  a  fair  reward  for  their 
labor  and  invsstment." 

.Mthough  McQovem's  critics  call  htiar  a 
"radical,"  he  proposes  few  sweeping  new 
prc>gramj.  lait's,  or  policies  for  agriculture. 

"Wa  can  use  the  laws,  the  authority  we 
have  now."  be  eays.  "If  I  am  elected  president, 
I  will  order  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  It."  Specifically,  McOovem  complains 
past  secretaries  bave  set  pricss  too  low.  Mc- 
Oovem  wants  prices  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  dairy  products  set  at  90  per  cent  of 
parity. 

"This  can  and  should  be  done  at  once," 
he  says. 

The  setting  sun  glints  off  the  wing  of  the 
Dakota  Queen  and  east  Texas  slides  by  brtow. 
•The  farmers  In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  really 
got  rooked  on  the  wheat  deal,"  he  says,  sadly. 

To  Qaorge  McGovem  It  is  unthinkable 
that  President  Nixon  Is  oonsidered  a  friend 
of  farmers. 
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"Nixon  has  been  m  power  fotir  years,"  Me« 
Oowrn  oontlnuas.  "All  that  tlxns  farmm 
have  been  In  troubla." 

There  li  one  major  new  bUl  In  Congress 
which  lifcOovem  has  pressed — legislation  to 
give  farmers  equal  collectlye  bargaining 
rights.  In  McOovem's  view  a  new  law  would 
ease  the  plight  of  the  small  farmer. 

A  recent  campaign  swing  took  MeGovern 
to  North  Dakota,  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas. 

His  audlsnces  were  large  and  responsive. 
Many  listeners  were  youthful.  Placards  and 
banners  were  plentiful.  "Agnaw  Smokes  Let- 
tuce." said  one.  "Tlie  Great  Grain  Robbery," 
said  another. 

At  Houston,  Tex.,  McGorem  toJd  an  audi- 
ence of  16,000  that  Republicans  favor  big 
business  over  the  small  businessman  and 
small  farmer. 

"The  six  big  grain  oompanles  of  America 
have  a  piresldent — and  bis  naxna  is  Richard 
Nixon, '  McGovem  said.  The  crowd  roared. 
And  be  recalled  that  as  vlce>presldent.  Nixon 
was  associated  with  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
President  Elsenhower's  controverslakl  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Nixon  Is  a  man  whose 
heart  beats,  "but  not  for  the  farmer,"  be 
said. 

Nor  did  McGovem  neglect  Secretary  of 
Agrlctilture  Earl  Butz. 

"You  can  take  Earl  Butz  out  of  the  board 
room,"  he  quipped,  "but  3rou  can  not  take 
the  board  room  out  of  Bute." 

At  Port  Worth  McGovem  again  told  of  hts 
ooncern  for  the  small  businessman  and  small 
farmer.  'It  Is  time  we  had  a  president  who 
Is  wiUlng  to  fight  for  the  small  businessman 
and  the  small  farmer,"  he  told  a  cheering 
rally.  In  the  ttirong  sonieone  waved  a  placard. 
'*Tha  Russians  get  wheat  and  the  farmers  get 
the  chaff." 

McOovem's  father  was  a  minister,  so  was 
McGovern  himself  briefly.  There  are  frequent 
references  to  the  Bible.  Hitting  at  racism, 
McGovem  said.  "When  I  was  a  boy  we  used 
to  sing  red.  and  5*eUow.  and  black,  and  white. 
All  are  precious  In  His  sight." 

In  his  campaign  against  "Mg  Interests." 
McGovem  has  picked  some  fights  which  some 
of  his  farm  advisers  question.  One  was  to 
support  Caesr  Oluivea  and  the  lattuce  boy- 
oott. 

"George  should  not  have  taken  such  a  spe- 
cific stand."  said  a  farm  spokesman.  "And  I 
dont  think  promising  90  per  cent  of  parity 
makes  sense  either."  McGovem  feels  other- 
wise. And  at  San  Mego,  CaJlf.,  on  the  plat- 
form with  McGovem  was  Cesar  Chavez. 

McGovem  works  hard.  A  16-hour  day  la 
not  i.musual.  Often  he  runs  behind  schedule. 
Ha  is  an  ardent  handshaker.  He  is  known 
for  a  mild  manner  and  easygoing  wa^s.  But 
be  can  get  weary.  Onoa  In  a  while  there  Is 
a  show  of  temper.  Whan  be  thinks  he  might 
have  offended  someone  he  hastens  to  apolo- 
gize. 

Td  George  McGovem  running  for  president 
Is  serious  business.  Unlike  many  polltlclane 
McGovem  shuns  small  talk  or  wasting  words. 
There  are  few  Jokes,  little  horseplay  In  the 
caumpaign.  But  he  Is  no  martinet.  Possibly, 
ha  is  too  tolerant  of  inefficiency  or  human 
faUlng.  The  man  he  pushes  hardest  of  aU 
Is  George  McGovem. 

At  the  and  of  a  grinding  day  McOovem's 
big  campaign  jet  streaks  across  America  and 
night  falls  softly  over  the  laad. 

In  his  compartment  McGovem  pushes 
campaign  documents  off  the  table  and  re- 
moves the  black  half  glasses  from  his  nose. 
A  stewardess  brings  a  tray.  It  Is  one  of  a 
thousand  or  more  stich  meals  the  candidate 
fbr  president  has  tasted  in  the  past  20 
months. 

There  is  beef.  There  Is  fruit.  There  Is  a 
piece  of  bread.  There  Is  black  coffee.  Btrt  no- 
where on  McOovem's  trwy  la  there  a  scrap 
of  lettuce. 
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ELAINE  EDWARDS 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  1.  ELAUfi  Edwards  b«gan  her  term 
as  U.S.  Senator.  I  was  delighted  that  she 
graced  the  seat  next  to  mine  In  this 
Chamber.  In  the  short  period  of  her  serv- 
ice.  she  dedicated  herself  U)  the  difficult 
tasks  required  of  a  Senator  representing 
the  people  of  Louisiana. 

Elaine  Edwards  was  a  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive representative  of  her  State.  She 
faithfully  attended  meetings,  and  worked 
diligently  on  legislation.  A  memorial  fel- 
lo'wshlp  to  pay  the  transportation  cost  for 
underprivileged  children  to  come  to 
Washington  will  now  be  awarded  as  a  re« 
suit  of  her  fine  efforts. 

I  know  that  Elaint  will  continue  her 
good  work  when  she  resumes  her  position 
as  first  lady  of  Louisiana.  My  colleagnea 
and  I  wUl  miss  her  when  the  93d  Con- 
gress resumee. 


TRIBUTE     TO     SENATOR     LEN     B. 
JORDAN  UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAH.  r 

OF   NORTH   CAXOUItA  "1'  '0«1 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  diverse  experience,  sklDa. 
and  knowledge  which  its  Members  bring 
to  the  Senate  and  expand  during  their 
service  here  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  strength  in  this  legislative  body  to 
which  w©  are  all  devoted. 

Thus  the  departure  of  one  whose  tal- 
ents ha've  contributed  demonstrably  to 
that  strength  must  inevitably  leave  a 
void  not  quickly  filled. 

That  is  how  I  feel  about  the  retirement 
of  my  good  friend  and  valued  colleague. 
Lew  Jordan,  who  is  going  back  to  Idaho 
at  the  Mid  of  this  year. 

Though  we  are  not  related,  are  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  representing  States 
almost  a  continent  apart,  I  have  felt  a 
sense  of  kinship  with  him  throughout  the 
decade  we  have  spent  together  here  In 
Washington. 

It  stems  partly  from  our  cwnmon  In- 
terest in  natujfal  resource  conservation 
and  development  and  our  membership 
together  for  a  'ne  on  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Comm'  .ee  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  both  our  States  have  an  im- 
portant stake '    agriculture. 

It  is  more,  however,  because  of  the 
personal  quail"  es  which  so  typify  Lew 
Jordan  as  a  m  n — qualities  of  Integrity, 
strength  of  chahracter,  dedication  to  duty 
and  country  ai.d  a  capacity  for  compas- 
sion and  understanding. 

As  an  admin;  trator.  engineer,  legisla- 
tor, and  economist,  Len  Jordan  has  es- 
tablished a  record  of  public  service  which 
will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  hliii. 
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I  am  glad  that  he  chose  to  climax  It 
vrith  his  service  among  us  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  every  Member  of  this  body  in 
^rtshing  him  happiness  and  fulfillment 
in  the  retirement  years  to  which  he  is 
now  entitled. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  T.  CAFFERY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF  Mississn>Pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pat  Cat- 
FERY,  a  young  man  with  promise  of  a 
great  congressional  career,  has  chosen 
for  the  sake  of  his  family  to  return  to  his 
native  Louisiana. 

Pat  has  served  well  on  the  important 
Public  Works  Committee  and  his  dedi- 
cated representation  hag  meant  much  to 
his  State  and  district. 

He  has  long  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  public  service  and  civic  af- 
fairs and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
his  district  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  service. 

I  want  to  wish  him  the  very  best  and 
I  know  Pat  Caffery,  as  an  avid  outdoors- 
man,  will  welcome  the  opportimity  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  sportsman's 
paradise  of  Louisiana. 


DR.  WOODROW  STRICKLER,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LOUISVILLE,  RESIGNS 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KSNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
wonderful  man.  Dr.  Woodrow  Strickler, 
resigned  on  Augiist  31  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Louisville.  The  University 
of  Louisville,  which  was  the  oldest  mu- 
nicipal university  in  the  United  States, 
has  recently  become  associated  with  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  It  is  a  univer- 
sity noted  for  its  diversity,  freedom  of 
speech  and  discussion,  for  its  scholar- 
ship and  for  the  breadth  of  its  interests 
in  the  humanities,  science,  and  the  arts. 
Dr.  Strickler  has  servedk.lhe  University 
of  Louisville  as  vice  pres.llent  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  bef>.>re  he  became 
president  and  in  eve«  capacity,  his 
scholarship,  his  sensitiv^.  and  rare  ex- 
ecutive abilities  have  been  manifested. 

I  ask  unanimous  c^gsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  en  article  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Joi'mal  entitled. 
"Strickler  Resigns  Univ  rsity  of  Louis- 
ville Presidency"  and  an  article  from  the 
University  of  Louisville  Quarterly  of  May 
1968  by  Mary  Phyllis  Riedlley,  a  very  fine 
account  of  President  Stickler  and  his 
wife  norence,  and  also  mi  article  in  the 
Louisville  Times  of  August  25,  entitled, 
"Strickler,  Glad  It's  Ahno^t  Over,  Looks 
Back  at  Job  as  University  of  Louisville 
Head." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  University  of  Louisville  has  been 
honored  and  benefited  by  Dr.  Strickler's 
presidency  as  has  the  entire  State  of 
Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strickler  Rksigns  Untversptt  of  LoTnsvxLLE 

Presidency 

(By  Michael  A.  McKlnney  and  Richard 

Wilson) 

Dr.  Woodrow  M.  Strickler,  president  of  the 
University  of  Louisville  since  1968,  resigned 
yesterday  effective  Aug.  31. 

He  cited  recent  developments  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  and  his  own  health 
as  prime  reasons  for  his  action. 

Edwin  G.  Middleton,  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville's  Board  of  Trustees,  said 
Strickler's  resignation  "would  not  have  been 
accepted  but  for  the  president's  strong  wishes 
in  this  matter,"  Middleton  added  that  the 
resignation  was  accepted  "with  deep  regret." 

A  University  of  Louisville  spokesman  said 
Strickler,  who  has  been  at  the  university  34 
years  In  various  positions,  wlU  remain  at  the 
school.  But  there  was  no  indication  In  what 
capacity  be  would  serve. 

An  interim  president  won't  be  appointed, 
university  officials  explained,  since  Strickler's 
resignation  doesn't  become  effective  until 
Aug.  31. 

In  resigning,  Strickler  noted  that  the  uni- 
versity has  received  major  funding  from  the 
1972  General  Assembly  and  "Is  now  firmly  es- 
tablished" as  a  member  of  the  state  system  of 
public  higher  education. 

Strickler,  who  became  University  of  Louls- 
vlUe  president  in  1968,  said  that  this  begins 
"a  new  phase  In  the  university's  develop- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  new  and  fresh  lead- 
ership might  well  be  expected  and  deserved." 

Strickler,  59,  also  said  that  his  health  "er- 
ercLses  considerable  Influence  In  helping  me 
to  arrive  at  this  decision." 

Strickler's  resignation  as  the  University  of 
liOUlsvUle's  15th  president  bad  been  rumored 
since  early  last  month  when  he  entered  the 
hospital  for  what  was  officially  described  as 
"routine  tests."  He  has  a  history  of  heart 
problems  and  in  fact  has  suffered  two  coro- 
nary disturbances  in  the  past  year. 

In  fact  some  acquaintances  have  specu- 
lated for  the  past  year  that  the  balding, 
soft-spoken  Pennsylvania  native  would  likely 
step  down  after  the  recent  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  If  the  U  of  L  received 
sufficient  state  funds  to  overcome  Its  fixianclal 
adversity  of  the  past  decade. 

The  university  received  a  $30.3  million 
state  appropriation  for  the  1972-74  blen- 
nlum — an  Increase  of  130  per  cent  over  previ- 
ous financing  and  the  lion's  share  of  new 
money  appropriated  for  the  state's  higher 
education  system. 

Much  of  the  success  In  the  U  of  L's  trans- 
formation from  the  nation's  oldest  municipal 
university  to  state  status  Is  directly  attribu- 
table to  Strickler's  patience  and  ability  to 
sell  state  officials  and  the  legislature  on  both 
the  school's  financial  needs  and  Its  p>otentlal 
benefit  to  the  state. 

For  Instance,  In  1970,  then-Oov.  Louie  B. 
Nunn's  proposed  budget  only  called  for  an 
$8.2  million  U  of  L  appropriation.  But 
Strickler,  along  with  aide  Dee  Akers  and 
others,  convinced  a  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic legislature  that  this  appropriation  fell 
far  short  of  the  university's  needs.  The  final 
budget,  which  Nunn  signed,  allocated  $13.2 
million  to  the  U  of  L  for  1970-72. 

Last  week.  In  an  address  to  the  faculty — 
an  event  which  one  close  observer  described 
privately  as  "a  fsweweU  speech" — Strickler 
for  the  first  time  since  assuming  the  presi- 
dency In  1968,  only  briefly  touched  on  the 
topic  of  the  U  of  L's  precarious  financial 
position. 

"I  think  that  enough  has  been  said  about 
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our  Institutional  survival,"  Strickler  said. 
"And  a  time  baa  come  for  all  of  us  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  life  and  vitality  of 
this  university."  He  urged  the  U  of  L  faculty 
to  "begm  an  all-out  Inquisition  of  the  status 
quo  of  this  Institution." 

Strickler  first  gave  serious  consideration  to 
resignation  earlier  this  month  when  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Trustee  Chairman  Middleton  in- 
forming him  of  bis  intentions  to  step  down 
no  later  than  Aug.  31.  The  same  letter  waa 
sent  to  other  trustees  Sunday.  Members  of 
the  U  of  L  central  admlnlatratlon  were  in- 
formed of  Strickler's  decision  yesterday. 

U  of  L  regulations  now  call  an  electad 
search  committee  of  13  faculty  members  to 
aid  the  trustees  In  searching  for  Strickler's 
successor.  Middleton,  asked  last  night  If  ha 
foresaw  the  trustees'  naming  Strickler's  suc- 
cessor by  Aug.  31,  said  "I  wouldn't  speculate 
on  that." 

[Prom  the  University  of  Loulsvllla  Quarterly. 

May  1968) 

Untversitt  President 

(By  Mary  Phyllis  Rledley) 

The  title  Is  new  but  tha  face  and  the 
philosophy  of  University  of  LoulsvlUe  F>re8l- 
dent  Woodrow  M.  Strickler  have  been  part  of 
the  university  scene  since  1938. 

The  face  is  kindly,  with  a  totally  engaging 
smUe  that  suggests  an  Intrinsic  benevolence. 
Though  baldish  and  bespectacled,  Woodrow 
Strickler  at  56  has  never  lost  youth's  most 
charming  qualities— enthusiasm  and  curio- 
sity. He  speaks  softly  and  thoughtfully  and 
...  ha  listens. 

The  two  decades  he  served  U  of  L  as  a  vice 
president  and  executive  vice  president  weU 
prepared  blm  for  the  top  post  on  Belknap 
Campus.  His  unanimous  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  March  29  met  with 
enthusiastic  approval  of  everyone. 

"I've  been  here  a  long  time,"  he  mused, 
"long  enough  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  this  university  and  Its  opera- 
tions. 

"...  and  long  enough  so  that  nothing  has 
come  up  yet  to  be  a  real  surprise  to  me." 

Though  be  hates  to  recognize  "so  prosaic  a 
task."  adequate  financing  is  his  greatest  Im- 
mediate concern. 

"Here  at  U  of  L  and  everywhere  else."  he 
said,  "there  seems  to  be  no  easy  solution.  We 
must  broaden  our  basis  of  financial  support. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  on  community  support 
and  tuitions." 

Then,  a  bit  wlstfuUy,  he  added : 

"We're  one  of  the  last  of  our  kind." 

President  Strickler  Isn't  apprehensive 
about  the  possibility  of  political  pressures 
should  U  of  L  affiliate  with  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

"There's  an  old  academic  saytog  that  It 
doesn't  matter  bow  you  get  money,  you  work 
hard  for  It.  There  are  many  pressures  and 
disadvantages  that  come  with  accepting  pri- 
vate funds." 

He  enjoys  talking  with  student  groups, 
values  and  appreciate  their  opinions. 

"Majay  of  the  students'  suggestions  are 
very  good.  I  think  we  have  needed  a  little 
pressure  to  convince  us  that  certain  things 
are  more  Important  to  the  students  than  we 
thought." 

He's  a  great  admirer  of  today's  youth. 

"They're  different  from  their  fathers. 
They're  more  sei^ous,  more  lively,  have 
fresher  Ideas  and  more  Inquiring  minds.  It's 
not  a  question  of  higher  IQ.  Today's  student 
has  to  prove  he's  smarter  to  get  In  and  stay 
in  school." 

President  Strickler  feels  students  are 
searching  not  only  for  meaningful  coUega 
experiences,  but  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  do  meaningful  tasks  while  In  college. 

"I  think  this  kind  of  Interest  can  be  tre- 
mendously  helpful  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities If  the  institutions  will  permit  and  en- 
courage   communication    between   students. 
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faculty  and  all  groups  making  up  the  orga- 
nization." 

Rebels?  Stiickler  thinks  not.  "Today's  stu- 
dent is  Just  less  apt  than  his  predecessors  to 
accept  established  goals  and  procedures  sltn- 
ply  because  they  seemed  to  be  adequate  in 
the  past." 

Strlckler  la  the  product  of  a  "plain  folks" 
Pennsylvania  upbringing.  He  was  bom  In 
Columbia,  Pa.,  of  Mennonlte  parents,  and 
reared  in  nearby  Harrlsbxirg,  Pa. 

Though  no  longer  a  practicing  Mennonlte, 
the  Influences  of  his  background  have  left 
their  mark  on  his  person  and  personality.  He 
dresses  simply.  His  preference  tends  toward 
conservatively  cut  brown  suits  and  dark  ties. 

An  undergraduate  at  Bucknell  University 
In  Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  he  did  graduate  work  In 
public  utUltlae  operation  and  management 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at 
Northwestern  University. 

It  was  while  at  Northwestern  that  he  met 
his  wife,  Florence.  They  have  no  children. 

After  Northwestern,  he  worked  for  a  while 
as  a  staff  member  on  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission,  did  a  stint  with  a  Chicago  ad- 
vertising firm,  and  .  .  .  some  part-time  teach- 
ing. 

Once  bitten  by  the  academic  bug,  he  never 
recovered. 

"One  day  I  was  talking  to  the  chairman 
of  the  economics  department  at  Northwest- 
em  and  he  mentioned  that  the  University  of 
Louisville  was  looking  for  an  economics  in- 
structor. I  wrote  and  asked  for  the  job  and 
they  hired  me." 

Strlckler  went  Into  the  administration  side 
of  things  at  U  of  L  In  1951  when  he  became 
director  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative 
Education. 

After  three  years  in  the  Navy,  he  returned 
In  1946  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Adult 
Education.  This  division  has  since  become 
University  College. 

In  1952.  shortly  after  Dr.  Philip  Davidson 
became  president,  Strlckler  was  natmed  vice- 
president.  A  few  years  later  he  moved  up  to 
executive  vice  president. 

Educated  mainly  In  urban-oriented  uni- 
versities, Strlckler  Is  strong  In  his  conten- 
tion that  these  metropolitan-centered  Insti- 
tutions are  the  wave  of  the  future  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education. 

"Just  look  at  the  tremendous  Job  being 
done  by  schools  like  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Western  Reserve  In  Cleveland  and  by 
tl  ose  schools  In  the  enormous  educational 
complexes  In   New   York   and   Los   Angeles." 

He  Is  equally  clear-eyed  and  beautlftUly 
articulate  on  a  university's  responsibility 
to  Its  students.  The  purpose  of  a  college  ed- 
acatlon,  he  says,  is : 

1.  To  give  a  student  an  understanding  of 
the  world  In  which  he  lives  by  helping  him 
explore  the  reason  he  thinks  and  reacts  In 
certain  ways  to  social,  political  and  cultural 
concepts  and  circumstances. 

2.  To  pass  on  knowledge  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  by  giving  him  skill  to  per- 
form competently  In  his  chosen  field  of  work 
or  profession. 

3.  To  develop  a  sense  of  values  that  will 
enable  him  to  act  as  a  responsible  citizen  In 
determining  and  evaluating  present  and  fu- 
ture goals. 

THE  PiiEsiDEi>rrs  wms 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Strlckler,  the  wife  of  U  of 
L's  new  president.  Is  .  .  .  well,  a  rarity.  She's 
a  contented  woman.  Not  complacent.  Con- 
tent. 

She's  found  her  niche — the  academic  life — 
and  It  suits  her  to  a  tea.  With  grace,  aplomb 
and  thoughtful  preparation.  Florence 
Strlckler  has  contributed  In  great  measure 
to  the  "excitement  and  stimulation"  that  she 
finds  omnipresent  at  U  of  L. 

In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Strlcklers'  hill- 
top home  on  Valley  Road  Is  a  wall  hanging — 
a  sort  of  klng-alzed  sampler — that  Mrs. 
Strlckler  made,  stitch  by  painstaking  stitch. 
In  1938.  the  year  she  came  to  U  of  L  as  a 
new  bride. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"That,"  she  said,  "was  my  salvation.  Every 
new  faculty  wife  needs  something  to  occupy 
her  time  until  she  gets  acquainted  with  the 
other  wives  and  gets  Involved  In  university 
activities." 

Not  any  more.  Not  at  XJ.  of  L.  Perhaps  it's 
the  dally  reminder  of  that  sampler  on  the 
wall,  but  Mrs.  Strlckler  has  for  years  been 
among  the  first  to  welcome  new  faculty  wives 
to  the  university  family. 

Today,  before  she  can  thread  a  needle,  the 
newcomer  has  become  acquainted  and  has 
been  Introduced  to  all  things  social  and  cul- 
tural that  university  life  offers.  If  Mrs.  New- 
comer would  rather  make  samplers,  that's 
all  right,  too.  Mrs.  Strlckler  will  be  delighted 
to  have  her  bring  her  samplers  and  talk  about 
her  art  at  the  next  get-acqualnted  coffee. 

These  get-togethers  were  Inaugurated  by 
Mrs.  Strlckler  last  spring.  A  tea-drinker  her- 
self, she  calls  them  "coffee  breaks."  They're 
a  sort  of  university  show-and-tell.  The  tinl- 
verslty  wives  present  the  programs  at  each 
of  the  teas. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Maloney,  wife  of  the  director 
of  the  Urban  Studies  Center,  has  spoken  on 
her  specialty,  African  art,  at  eight  different 
coffees  .  .  .  "but,  not  to  the  same  audience," 
Mrs.  Strlckler  hastens  to  explain. 

The  president's  wife  Is  a  veteran  talent 
scout.  When  she  was  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Loulslvlle  Women's  Club  In  1954, 
Mrs.  Strlckler,  with  the  instinct  of  a  divining 
rod,  discovered  and  programmed  the  speak- 
ing and  musical  prowess  of  friends  inside  and 
outside  the  university. 

Florence  Strlckler  also  can  Introduce  you 
to  an  awfxil  lot  of  Interesting  animals.  She 
knows  a  dog  that  smiles.  He  lives  down  the 
street.  She  has  another  canine  neighbor 
which  takes  her  newspaper  each  morning  and 
delivers  It  to  'Senorlta."  the  horse  next  door. 
She's  on  speaking  and  feeding  terms  with 
any  number  of  squirrels  and  one  formal 
fellow  Insisted  on  being  fed  at  the  dining 
room  table. 

She  has  yet  to  find  a  dog  which  is  willing 
to  live  with  her  two  cats,  Josephine  and 
Geraldine. 

Born  Florence  Oertmde  MacLeod  In  Wln- 
nepeg,  Canada,  Mrs.  Strlckler  met  her  hus- 
band at  Northwestern  University  where  both 
were  doing  graduate  work.  They  were  married 
on  E>ec.  21,  1938,  three  months  after  Dr. 
Strlckler  came  to  U.  of  L. 

Mrs.  Strlckler's  tie  quilt  also  dates  back  to 
those  first  years  at  U  of  L.  Edged  In  velvet, 
it's  made  of  men's  ties. 

"Every  professor  on  the  campus  contrib- 
uted to  that  quilt,"  said  Mrs.  Strlckler.  "One 
professor  continued  to  send  me  his  ties  after 
he  left  here  and  was  on  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Oregon." 

For  five  years,  1947  through  1951,  Mrs. 
Strlckler  worked  as  student  adviser  In  the 
office  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Oppenhelmer,  dean  of  the 
Arts  and  Science  School. 

"The  most  stimulating  thing  I've  ever 
done  In  my  life."  she  says.  "I  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  to  work  In  the  mornings.  Nothing 
keeps  you  more  alert  and  mentally  young 
than  dally  contact  with  students." 

At  the  present,  she  and  Dr.  Strlckler,  who 
served  almost  two  decades  as  U  of  L's  vice- 
president  and  as  executive  vice-president, 
have  little  direct  contact  with  the  students, 
but  Mrs.  Strlckler  hopes  to  do  something 
about  this  gap. 

She's    getting    unlnvolved    elsewhere,    so 

she'll  be  "on  call"  for  more  university  affairs. 

"You    cant    plan    everything,"    she    said. 

"Things    come    up — convocations,    dinners, 

banquets,  unexpected   visitors.  .  ." 

In  the  p>a8t,  she  has  devoted  specific  days 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Goodwill 
Industries  Auxiliary.  She  has  also  served  on 
the  board  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Louisville. 
"The  work  Is  still  very  Important  to  me, 
but  it  Isn't  fair  to  promise  a  specific  day  and 
have  to  cancel  out. ' 

She  has  few  days  that  are  all  her  own,  but 
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she  doesn't  mind.  The  academic  life,  ihs 
says,  "Is  a  privilege." 

"The  people — the  poets,  artists,  authors— 
the  wonderful  minds  I've  met!" 

Dr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  8b 
Alexander  Fleming,  Oen.  Oeorge  Marshall, 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  Arohl- 
bald  MacLeish,  Carl  Sandburg  (".  .  .  with 
that  Uttle-boy  smile  and  Impish  twinkle  In 
his  eyes?")  have  all  added  to  Mrs.  Strlckler"! 
memorable  moments  at  U  of  L. 

"I  doubt,"  she  said,  "that  I'd  be  very  good 
anymore  at  advising  students  about  courses 
to  take.  I'm  so  completely  prejudiced  about 
the  academic  life." 

The  two  months  that  Dr.  Strlckler  spent 
as  U  of  L's  acting  president,  Mrs.  Strlckler 
spent  making  plans  to  welcome  the  new 
president's  wife. 

"I  had  no  Idea  whether  she  would  be  a 
young  woman  or  an  older  woman,"  said  Mit. 
Strlckler,  "so  I  prepared  for  every  pes- 
slblllty." 

There  was  a  pause  .  .  .  then  a  smile. 

"No,  I  guess  I  didn't  prepare  for  every  pos- 
sibility, after  all." 

No  need.  Florence  Strlckler  Is  a  natural  for 
the  role. 


(Prom  the  Louisville  Times,  Atig.  25,  1972) 

Strickler.    Olao    It's    Almost    Ovini,   Looks 

Back  at  Job  as  Univessitt  of  Louisvnxi 

HXAO 

(By  Judy  Rosenfield) 

It  will  be  a  happy  Woodrow  Strlckler  who 
steps  down  as  the  University  of  Louisville's 
15th    president    next    Thursday. 

A  Woodrow  Strlckler  who  lately  wakes  up 
with  the  feeling  there  are  few  new  admin- 
istrative dragons  to  slay. 

A  Woodrow  Strlckler  who  Is  frankly  a  lit- 
tle weary  of  immersing  himself  In  balance 
sheets  In  his  Institution's  continuing  battles 
of  the  budget. 

A  Woodrow  Strlckler  who  figures  he  has 
steered  U  of  L  Into  a  new  era — from  the  na- 
tion's oldest  seml-prlvate  municipal  uni- 
versity to  an  almost  full-fledged  member  of 
the  state  system  of  higher  education — and 
that  It's  time  for  a  change  of  conunand. 

"I'm  sort  of  ready  to  step  out,"  says  Dr. 
Woodrow  M.  Strlckler,  beaming,  balding, 
mild-mannered  college  president. 

He's  ready,  he   says,   for  many   reasons. 

It's  been  34  years  since  he  Joined  U  of  L, 
a  26-year-old  economics  Instructor  who  lived 
in  an  apartment  on  Ormsby  and  took  his 
phone  calls  In  a  downstairs  bar. 

This  Is  his  20th  year  as  a  member  of  the 
university's  central  administration,  his  fifth 
year  as  Its  president.  He  took  over  in  1968 
after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Philip  O.  David- 
son. 

"Very  rarely,"  he  admitted  In  a  recent  In- 
terview, "does  something  occur  now  that  is  a 
radical  departure  from  experiences  In  the 
past.  Maybe  It's  a  question  of  not  looking  for- 
ward to  a  new,  exciting  experience  frequently 
enough." 

The  financial  problems  which  have  trou- 
bled U  of  L  In  recent  years  have  meant 
"selling  and  re-selllng  and  re-selllng"  the 
university's  needs  to  government  and  the 
public. 

"After  a  time  you  begin  to  think  that 
maybe  you've  done  as  much  as  you  can  and 
maybe  someone  e^se  might  come  along  with 
a  fresh,  new  and  more  vibrant  point  of  view," 
be  says. 

U  of  L's  new  status  as  a  state  school  makes 
the  time  especially  ripe  for  new  leadership, 
he  believes.  "If  I  were  younger,"  says  the 
59-year-old  Strlckler.  "maybe  I  coiild  view 
the  new  environment  as  an  additional  chal- 
lenge." 

And  there  Is  the  matter  of  his  health.  He 
has  a  history  of  heart  problems  and  suffered 
three  coronary  disturbances  in  the  past  year. 

"That  made  me  think  a  UtUe  more  seri- 
ously about  my  situation,"  he  says.  "I  began 
to  think  that  maybe  someone  was  trying 
to  tell  me  something  and  that  maybe  I'd 
better  begin  to  pay  a  little  more  attention." 
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ISN'T   AS    MUCH   FXIW 

Finally,  says  Strlckler,  being  a  college 
administrator  just  isn't  as  much  fun  as  it 

used  to  be. 

For  one  thing  It's  become  more  compli- 
cated. "Think  about  a  university,"  he  says. 

"It  runs  a  major  hotel  business  In  the 
city.  It  runs  one  of  the  largest  food  services, 
one  of  the  most  complicated  insurance  pro- 
grams, a  large  construction  business,  one  of 
the  most  complicated  purchasing  sysienas  be- 
cause we  deal  In  everything  from  cadavers 
to  precious  metals,  and  It  has  one  of  the 
biggest  entertainment  programs. 

"I've  talked  about  all  these  things  and  I 
haven't  even  mentioned  education — and  that 
Has  to  be  the  most  Important  thing." 

For  another  thing,  says  Strlckler,  the  cam- 
pus revolutions  which  added  faculty  and 
student  voices  to  decision-making  have 
taken  away  part  of  the  challenge  of  admln- 
Utenng. 

"Tou  csm't  go  out  on  a  limb  anymore,"  he 
explains  with  a  chuckle. 

"You  move  much  more  slowly  today.  I  per- 
sonally feel  It  substantially  reduces  the  per- 
sonal challenge  and  personal  excitement." 

Seldom,  he  says,  does  a  president  have  the 
"satisfaction  of  taking  action  which  moved 
the  university  forward"  and  knowing  "YOU 
had  done  It,  that  it  was  your  own  personal 
accomplishment." 

B'-ing  U  of  L's  president  Is  a  job  which  has 
absi  bed  evenings  and  weekends,  which  has 
made  vending  machine  lunches  over  his  big 
wooden  desk  a  habit. 

"Hobbles?  I  have  none,"  says  Strlckler.  "My 
whole  life  Is  tied  up  In  the  university." 

He  and  his  wife  Florence  have  seen  one 
movie  In  the  past  five  years — he  can't  remem- 
ber the  title.  "This  fellow  and  his  wife  went 
to  New  York  City  for  a  holiday.  .  . 

But,  says  Strlckler,  he's  never  regretted 
taking  the  job.  "As  a  younger  man  I  was  in- 
terested in  widening  my  horlaons.  In  having 
new  experiences  .  .  .  and  I  felt  that  restrict- 
ing myself  to  teaching  limited  me.  Maybe  you 
call  this  ambition.  .  .  ." 

New  experiences  are  something  Strlckler's 
seen  plenty  of. 

MEMORABLE   CRISES 

Name  a  crisis  which  rocked  academla  In 
recent  years  and,  chances  are,  he's  seen  It. 

There  were  wrangUngs  with  student 
groups,  controversy  over  obscenities  In  the 
student  newspaper,  the  takeover  of  his  office 
In  1969  by  black  students. 

(At  the  luncheon  given  the  Black  Student 
Union  this  year  to  honor  black  progress  at 
U  of  L,  Strlckler,  who  was  at  U  of  L  when  it 
first  admitted  Negroes  In  1950,  confided,  "I 
don't  know  If  I  could  have  been  so  patient.") 

There  have  been  financial  headaches: 

The  one  In  1970  when  then-Oov.  Louie  B. 
Nunn  cut  U  of  L's  biennial  budget  request  of 
$34.6  million  to  $8.2  million,  which  Strlckler 
calls  "one  of  the  darkest  moments."  (The 
legislature  later  raised  U  of  L's  share  to  $13.2 
nUllion.) 

The  past  two  years  of  financial  tlght-rope- 
walklng  during  which  the  university  con- 
sumed Its  unrestricted  endowment  fund  for 
operating  expenses. 

The  crisis  that  began  this  spring  when  city 
and  county  governments  sliced  aid  to  U  of  L 
in  half  for  next  year — from  $1.8  million  to 
just  under  $900,000. 

(The  Louisville  Board  of  Aldermen  voted 
this  week  to  appropriate  an  additional  $100,- 
000  to  the  school  now,  and  another  $300,000 
later  If  the  city  receives  additional  money 
from  revenue-sharing  or  other  sources.  U  of  L 
officials  are  still  hoping,  however,  for  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  county.) 

And  there  have  been  the  critical  challenges 
of  the  university's  new  role  as  a  public  In- 
stitution— the  need  for  politicking,  for  lobby- 
ing for  a  statutory  role  the  school  could  feel 
'Comfortable  with. 
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NO    PLACE   rOR    HESITANCT 

"This  job,"  says  Strlckler,  "Is  no  place  for  a 
man  who  has  hesitancy  In  presenting  the 
vlewp(Mnt8  of  his  institution,  of  his  con- 
stituency In  the  academic  world." 

Financial  crises  are  tougher  than  any  stu- 
dent problems  as  Strlckler  sees  It.  becaiise  an 
administrator  has  less  control  of  their  out- 
come. 

"I've  always  felt  you  could  meet  with  stu- 
dents, talk  vrtth  students,  reason  with  stu- 
dents," he  says.  "Maybe  you  did  it  In  a  diffi- 
cult environment,  but  it  was  something  you 
could  do  something  about  directly  with 
them." 

Being  with  students  and  with  faculty  mem- 
bers Is  something  Strlckler  says  he  mlBBes. 
For  today's  college  administrator,  he  saya, 
there  just  isn't  enough  time. 

If  be  has  any  advice  for  his  successor,  it  is 
thU: 

"Remember  that  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  the  university  today  continue  to 
be  the  student  body  and  faculty  ,  .  .  They 
really  deserve  first  attention  In  your  think- 
ing. If  you  don't  have  their  -uprort,  you  really 
have  little  In  the  way  of  a  good,  effective, 
efficient  educational  Institution." 

A  second  bit  of  advice  he  adds  as  an  after- 
thought: "Don't  react  too  quickly.  I've  torn 
up  a  lot  of  letters  .  .  .  I've  learned  to  count 
to  10  and  by  then  I  often  change  my  mind." 

He  remains  a  diplomatic  man,  even  with 
liberation  from  U  of  L's  presidency  Just  a 
matter  of  days  away,  carefully  prefacing  the 
scattering  of  critical  remarks  which  crop  up 
In  conversation  with  "off  the  record." 

"PHASING    OUT    GRADUALLY" 

These  days,  he  says,  he  is  '  phasing  out 
gradually"  in  preparation  for  next  Thursday. 
More  and  more,  presidential  responsibilities 
are  being  shifted  to  Dr.  William  F.  Ekstrom, 
U  of  L  vice-president  for  academic  afiairs 
who  will  become  acting  president  Sept.  1. 

As  for  Strlckler  .  .  .  While  a  le-person 
search  committee  is  looking  for  his  succes- 
sor, a  process  expected  to  take  as  long  as  a 
year,  he  plans  to  travel  a  little  and  probably 
then  will  return  to  U  of  L  to  teach  economics 
or  business. 

"I'll  have  to  do  a  Job  of  re-Uxdlng,"  he  says. 
"But  I  like  to  think  I  was  a  pretty  good 
teacher." 

He  just  bought  a  new  car,  wine-colored. 
He's  had  black  cars  for  the  past  20  years,  be 
says,  and  Jokes  about  "changing  jiy  way  of 
life." 

"You  know.  It  would  be  interesting  .  .  ." 
Strlckler  recently  mused.  "I've  often  won- 
dered what  It  would  be  like  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal administrative  officer  at  a  small  college 
which  gave  maybe  one  (type  of)  degree,  with 
a  relatively  small  student  body  located  In  a 
small  community." 

"I'd  be  bored,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "I 
never  would  have  remained  In  academic  life." 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

aw  MISSISSIPPI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  IS,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
his  many  colleagues  and  friends  In 
extending  a  farewell  to  Congressman 
James  Byrne. 

The  people  of  his  district  have  bene- 
fitted from  hla  service  to  them.  More 
importantly,  Jnj  Byrne,  through  his  un- 
tiring efforts  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  behalf  of  a  strong  America, 
has  served  the  Nation. 
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It  has  be«i  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  with  this  distinguished 
Pennsylvania  statesman. 

I  join  in  wishing  him  and  his  wife, 
Virginia,  every  possible  happiness  and 
success  in  the  years  ahead. 


SENATOR  CLINTON  ANDERSON 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 

want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  New  Mexico's  Clinton  An- 
derson. He  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the 
92d  Congress  after  a  distinguished  career 
of  nearly  four  decades  in  public  life. 
Clinton  Anderson  came  to  the  Senate 
after  holding  office  in  New  Mexico  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  6 
years  and  after  having  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  imder  President 
Truman.  In  the  Senate,  Clojton  Ander- 
son sen'ed  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Finance  Committee,  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical Sciences,  and  Space,  on  four  joint 
committees  namely,  Atomic  Energy,  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Navaho-Hopi  Indian  Ad- 
ministration, and  Reduction  of  FederaJ 
Expenditures. 

During  these  years,  he  worked  with 
great  success  and  distinction.  As  a  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  Clinton  Anderson  became 
the  top  congressional  expert  on  peace- 
ful uses  Off  atomic  energy.  He  took  the 
leadersiilp  in  the  fight  for  the  dev<^op- 
ment  of  nuclear  submarine  and  in  in- 
demnity legislation.  Clinton  Anderson 
also  Is  noted  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  conservation.  As  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee  and 
chairman  during  the  early  1960's  he 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  passage  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  the  creation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the 
development  of  the  naticmsJ  system  of 
saline  water  conversion,  the  Navaho  Ir- 
rigation project,  and  many  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  programs. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  miss  his  lead- 
ership. I  wish  Clinton  Anderson  and  his 
family  all  happiness  in  his  retirement 
years. 


SENATOR  ELAINE  S.  EDWARDS 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WAaHrNOTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to 
have  been  associated  during  the  past  few 
months  with  the  gracious  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Elaine  8.  Edwards. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Edwards 
will  not  be  in  the  Senate  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  It  is  obvious,  even  during 
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her  short  tenure,  that  she  has  the  abll.ty 
and  capticlty  to  become  one  of  the  more 
Influentled  Members  of  this  body. 

We  shall  all  miss  her,  and  I  wish  her 
well  as  she  returns  to  her  duties  as  the 
first  lady  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  P.  CURLIN, 
JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or    MTMTMTPPT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Cctr- 
LiN  has  chosen  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Kentucky'  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
family. 

In  our  short  time  here  together,  I 
have  come  to  know  and  respect  Bill 
CtTRLiN.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  together  as  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
I  always  found  Bill  to  possess  a  great 
concern  and  dedication  to  duty. 

As  a  freshman  member.  Bill  Cuklin 
has  been  a  great  credit  to  his  State  and 
district.  I  know  that  had  he  chosen  to 
remain,  his  career  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  have  been  long  and  very  dis- 
tinguished. 

I  hope  the  future  years  hold  much 
happiness  and  success  as  he  returns  to 
his  beloved  Kentucky. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HOUSE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAKYXAiro 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Bladens- 
burg,  Md.,  there  is  a  unique  historic 
landmark — the  "George  Washington 
House."  The  building  at  one  time  housed 
the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  where  George 
Washington  stopped  frequently  during 
his  trips  to  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia.  Unfortimately,  the  site  has 
fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  disrepair,  but 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Jaycees  re- 
cently purchased  the  property  with  an 
eye  to  restoring  the  structure  in  a  replica 
of  the  original  Indian  Queen  Tavern. 

Recently  I  addressed  the  Prince 
Georges  Jaycees  at  a  dinner  given  to 
raise  funds  for  the  project.  At  that  time 
I  commended  the  organization  for  their 
donation  of  time  and  money  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  historic  structiu^ 
and  to  provide  citizens  with  an  oppor- 
timity  to  learn  about  the  rich  history  of 
Prince  Georges  County. 

The  Washington  Post  published  an 
article  describing  the  history  of  the 
George  Washington  House  a&  well  as  the 
Jaycees'  plans  for  restoration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  Insert  that  article  into 
theRxcosD: 

Okok«  Washington  Dkamk  Hin»r 
(By  Tom  CftQdela) 

II  it  wAsn't  for  the  sign  on  Ita  south  waU, 
the  old  house  at  Baltimore  Aveaue  and  Up- 
shur Street  near  the  Peace  Cross  l.i  Bladens- 
burg  could  be  mistaken  for  Just  another  run- 
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down,  uncared-for  house  In  an  industrial 
neighborhood.  In  faded  white  letters  It  pro- 
claims: "Oen.  Washington  House  1733." 

The  brick  and  frame  exterior  Is  nearly  de- 
void of  paint;  virtually  every  window  Is 
broken  out;  the  front  porch  and  railing  are 
beyond  repair,  and  the  yard  Is  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  knee-high  grass. 

Its  neighbors  are  a  country-and-westem 
nightclub,  a  trash  collection  company,  the 
Olgl-Data  Corp.,  and  mountains  of  galva- 
nised fencing  at  the  National  Pence  Manu- 
Xaoturlng  Co.  across  Baltimore  Avenue. 

But  the  Washington  House — In  fact,  the 
Indian  Queen  Tavern — Is  a  240-year-old  sur- 
vivor of  early  United  States  history. 

Oeorge  Washington's  diary  carries  more 
than  one  reference  to  stopovers  at  the  In- 
dian Queen,  which  In  those  days  was  about 
the  only  rest  stop  between  Baltimore  or  An- 
napolis and  Washington. 

Highlights  of  the  long  and  proud  history 
of  the  Indian  Queen  area  Include: 

The  site  of  the  Bladensburg  dueling 
grounds,  where  160  duels  were  fought  In  the 
mld-ieth  century. 

The  site  of  the  battle  In  1814  when  British 
troops  engaged  federal  soldiers  blocking  the 
road  to  Washington.  The  British  pushed 
through  the  Americans  and  marched  on  to 
burn  down  the  White  House. 

The  nlght-llfe  center  of  the  once-tbrlvlng 
port  of  Bladensburg  In  the  18th  and  19th 
centxirles. 

Despite  these  rich  links  to  the  past,  the 
Indian  Queen  has  never  gained  respect  as  a 
landmark. 

The  Prince  George's  County  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  however,  has  set  out  to 
change  aU  that. 

Early  last  March  the  civic  group  submitted 
a  1 1,000  down  payment  for  the  house  and 
Its  grounds.  On  March  22.  however,  a  fire 
broke  out  In  the  rear  of  the  house.  Firemen 
were  forced  to  break  the  windows  to  release 
the  Intense  heat  and  smoke. 

"The  fire  Inside  did  mwe  harm  to  the  his- 
torical nature  of  the  house  than  physical 
damage."  said  Jaycees  F^resldent  James 
Hutcheson.  Hutcheson  said  the  windows  de- 
stroyed by  the  firemen  were  "over  200  years 
old."  and  some  of  the  front  windows  were 
thought  to  be  original.  Also  destroyed  was 
some  original  woodwcurk. 

But  the  Jaycees  went  ahead,  and  on  June 
31 ,  they  bought  the  Indian  Queen  for  $42,600. 

The  owner  of  the  house.  Florence  Morgan 
of  Bladensburg.  lived  in  the  Indian  Queen 
\intU  1970,  and  maintained  the  tavern  service 
untu  1962.  Her  family  had  owned  it  since 
1898. 

She  had  held  out  for  a  non-commercial 
buyer,  renting  the  house  and  grounds  as  a 
storehouse  and  parking  facility  to  Dlgl-Data. 
She  anally  sold  to  the  Jaycees  at  below 
market  value.  Mrs.  Morgan  said.  In  the  hope 
of  seeing  It  restored  and  opened  to  the  public. 

Hutcheson  claims  his  group  already  has 
invested  1,000  man-hours  in  work  prepara- 
tory to  restoration.  He  estimated  that  the 
restoration  wlU  cost  "at  least  «100,000." 

John  Qlannettl,  Immediate  past  president 
oX  the  Jaycees,  and  Indian  Queen  project 
chalnnan.  says  the  Jaycees  have  extended 
an  open  Invitation  to  aU  area  civic  organiza- 
tions to  Join  In  the  project.  He  said  some 
women's  clubs,  Lions'  clubs  and  Boy  Scout 
groups  have  shown  interest.  The  Prince 
George's  County  Historical  Society  has  en- 
dorsed the  project. 
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THE  HONORABLE  FRED  HARRIS 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF    CALirO«>fl4 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  93d  Congress  convenes  in  January,  it 


will  do  so  without  the  presence  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma— the 
Honorable  Prkd  Harris.  I  will  be  sorry  for 
that.  During  his  8  years  in  the  Senate, 
Frm  Harris  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
man  of  Independent  judgment,  a  cham- 
pion of  human  rights,  as  a  man  who 
never  walked  away  from  a  fight  when 
he  knew  he  was  right. 

Capitol  Hill  will  also  miss  the  presence 
of  the  Senator's  wife — Ladonna  Harris. 
With  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  with  special 
gifts  of  leadership,  Prid  and  Donna  ad- 
vanced the  rights  of  minorities  and  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans.  We  will  miss 
their  courage,  honesty,  and  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  people's  cause. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  persona!  re- 
gret that  I  bid  Fred  Harris  farewell.  Let 
him  know  that  his  compsisslon  and  his 
enthusiasm  will  serve  as  a  lasting  In- 
spiration to  us  all. 


ACnvniES  AND  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OP  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  IN  THE 
92D  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or    BHOOS    ISIAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  present  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues  the  annual  report  on  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Joint  committee.  This  report  covers  the 
activities  of  this  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Activities  and  Accomplishmknts  of  thb 
Joint  CoMitrrxM  on  Atomic  Enkkot  n* 
THE   92d   Congress,   Second  Session,   1972 

FOREWOaO 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energ^y,  at  the  close  of  each 
session  of  the  Congress,  to  submit  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  public  a  report  of  Its  activi- 
ties. (The  report  for  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress  was  prtated  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  11,  1971.  S-21442.) 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
was  organized  on  August  2,  1946.  It  consists 
of  nine  Members  from  the  Senate  and  nine 
Members  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  more  than  five  from  each  body  can  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
chairmanship  alternates  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  each 
Congress. 

Present  Membership  Is: 

John  O.  Pastore,  Rhode  Island,  Chairman. 

Melvln    Price,   Illinois,    Vice   Chairman. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Washington. 

Stuart  Symington,  Missouri. 

Alan  Bible,  Nevada. 

Oeorge  D.  Aiken,  Vermont. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Utah. 

Peter  H.  Domlnlck,  Colorado. 

Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Tennessee. 

Chet  Hoimeld,  CalUomla. 

Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Colorado. 

John  Young,  Texas. 

Ed  Edmondson,  Oklahoma. 

Craig  Hosmer,  California. 

John  B.  Anderson,  Illinois. 
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WUllam  M.  McCulloch,  Obla 

Orval  Hansen.  Idaho. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  one  of  the  few 
committees  established  by  statute  rather 
than  by  rule  of  each  House  and  Is  unique  in 
geveraf  respects.  Por  example.  It  Is  the  only 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  with  legis- 
lative functions.  Including  the  receipt  and 
reporUng  of  leglsUtlve  propooOs.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  charged  by  law  with  legislative 
responsibility  as  "watchdog"  of  the  U.S. 
atomic  energy  program.  As  part  of  Its  respon- 
glbUltles,  the  committee  follows  closely  the 
classified  activities  of  the  executive  agencies, 
including  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ind  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State, 
concerning  the  peaceful  and  mUltary  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy.  The  unclassified  ac- 
tivities are  closely  reviewed  as  weU. 

In  aU  of  these  activities,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  representing  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  seeks  to  aamire  the 
ln4>lementatlon  of  the  foUowlng  national 
poUcy  expressed  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1964: 

"The  development,  use,  and  control  oi 
atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to  make 
the  maximum  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para- 
mount objective  of  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security.  •  •  •'• 

During  the  93d  Congress,  second  session, 
the  full  Joint  Committee  met  on  a  total  of 
35  occasions,  14  of  which  were  public  and 
ai  of  which  were  executive  meetings.  In 
addition,  there  were  2  subcommittee  meet- 
ings held  In  pubUc  session. 

A  total  of  16  publications  consisting  of 
hearmgs,  reports,  and  committee  prints  were 
published  by  the  Joint  Committee  In  the 
second  session  of  the  9ad  Congress.  These 
publications  Include  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  with  classified  material  de- 
leted before  printing. 

A  list  of  the  publications  foUows:  1972 
(92d  Cong.,  2d  Bess.)  : 

AEG  Authorizing  Legislation,  Plscal  Year 
1973: 

Part  1:  Hearings  Jan.  26.  Peb.  3,  and  17. 

Part  2:  Hearmgs  Feb.  22  and  23. 

Part  3:   Hearings  Feb.  29  and  Mar.  1. 

Part  4:  Hearings  Mar.  7,  8,  and  9. 

Part  5:  Volume  1,  Environmental  State- 
ments 1  through  8;  Volume  2,  Environmen- 
tal Statements  9  through  IS. 

Report:  Authorizing  Appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  Fiscal 
Year  1973,  S.  Rept.  92-802,  May  23,  1972. 
(H.  Rept.  92-1066,  May  16,  1972.) 

Use  of  Uranium  MIU  Tailings  for  Con- 
struction Purposes,  Hearings  October  28  and 
29,  1971. 

The  Controlled  Thermonuclear  Research 
Program  in  the  United  States,  Hearings  No- 
vember 10  and  11,  1971. 

Current  Membership  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  Committee  Print, 
March  1972. 

HJl.  13731  and  HJl.  13732,  To  Amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964 — Regarding  the 
Licensing  of  Nuclear  Faculties: 

Part  1,  Hearings  Mar.  16  and  17. 

Part  2,  Supplemental  Materials. 

Report:  Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  •  •  •  To  Issue  Temporary  Operat- 
ing Licenses  for  Nuclear  Power  Reactors. 
8.  Rept.  92-787.  May  9,  1972.  (H.  Rept.  93- 
1027,  Apr.  27,  1972.) 

Nuclear  Power  and  Related  Energy  Prob- 
lems, Committee  Print,  January. 

Selected  Materials  on  the  Calvert  Ollffs 
Decision,  Its  Origin  and  Aftermath,  Commit- 
tee Print,  February. 

Atomic  Energy  Legislation  Through  the 
92d  Congress.  1st  Session.  Committee  Print. 
January. 

Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Naval  Warships. 
Hearing  (and  subsequent  inquiry).  May  5, 
1971-Sept.  30,  1972. 
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The  following  publications  are  scheduled 
to  be  printed  in  the  near  future: 

Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Programs  1973 — 
Hearing  February  8,  1972. 

Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  Demon- 
stration Plant,  Hearings  Sept.  7,  8,  and  13, 
1973. 

I.    LEOISUITIVX   ACTlVITlXa 

A.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Fiscal  Year 
1973  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  93-314)  : 

The  Atomic  Elnergy  Commission's  authori- 
zation request  for  fiscal  year  1973,  as  Initially 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  34, 
1973,  and  amended  on  March  3,  1973.  called 
for  authorization  of  t3. 068,430,000  for  "Oper- 
ating expenses"  and  $666,430,000  for  "Plant 
and  capital  equipment"  (including  increases 
in  piior-year  authorizations)  making  a  total 
requested  authorization  of  $3,734,850,000. 
This  request  represents  an  Increase  of  $399,- 
663,000,  or  about  17  percent,  above  the 
43,335,187,000  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Joint  Committee's  recommended  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  vear  1973  was  $2,602,- 
976,000  which  Is  $121,875,000— about  4.5  per- 
cent— ^less  than  the  amount  requested,  but 
which  is  $277,788,000 — about  11.9  percent — 
more  than  the  amount  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  AEC  Plscal  Year  1973  Authorization 
became  Public  Law  93-314  on  June  18,  1972. 

The  highlights  of  this  authorization  leg- 
islation were: 

1.  Increased  support  for  the  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plants  by  both  higher  power  levels 
and  acceieistion  of  the  Cascade  Improve- 
ment Program. 

3.  Increased  funding  for  the  nuclear  reac- 
tor safety  research  program. 

3.  Support  for  new  laser  fusion  facilities. 

4.  Delay  of  bedrock  waste  storage  facility. 

6.  Title  n  of  the  authorization  bUl  author- 
ized AEO  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  State  of  Colorado  under  which 
ABO  wotUd  provide  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
financial  assistance  for  a  State  program  of 
remedial  action  to  reduce  exposure  to  radia- 
tion resulting  from  the  use  of  mill  tailings 
for  construction. 

On  September  22,  1972,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  furnished  to  the  Commit- 
tee, in  accordance  with  Title  II  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  proposed  arrangement  between  the 
Commission  and  the  State  of  Colorado  with 
respect  to  a  program  of  remedial  action  to 
limit  radiai.on  exposure  from  uranium  mill 
taUlngs  used  as  a  construction-related  mate- 
rial in  the  area  of  Grand  Junction.  Colorado. 
On  October  16,  1972.  the  Committee,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  waived  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  30-day  period  during  which  such  ar- 
rangement was  to  lie  before  the  Committee. 

B.  Authority  to  Issue  temijorary  operating 
licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors: 

On  March  8,  1972,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission submitted  to  the  Congress  a  legis- 
lative proposal  which  included.  In  addition 
to  Interim  licensing  authority,  provisions 
which  would  clarify  the  AEC's  existing  au- 
thority to  require  a  construction  permit  be- 
fore the  environment  is  substantially  dis- 
turbed. Dr.  Schleslnger  testified  that  only  the 
Interim  licensing  authority  was  urgently 
needed.  On  March  8,  1973,  Representative 
Hosmer  Introduced  In  the  House  a  bill,  HJl. 
13733.  which  was  concerned  only  with  tem- 
porary operating  license  authority.  On  March 
23,  1973.  Mr.  Hollfleld  Introduced  a  bUl,  HJl. 
14065,  which  would  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  to  give  the  Commission  the  author- 
ity to  Issue  temporary  operating  licenses  un- 
der prescribed  circumstances.  Hearings  on 
HJl.  13731  and  13732  were  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  March  16  and  17.  1972. 

The  Joint  Committee  met  in  executive 
session  on  AprU  11,  30.  35.  and  26.  1973,  to 
consider  those  bills.  At  those  sessions,  the 
Committee  approved,  by  unanimous  consent, 
certain  amendments  to  H.R.  14065. 
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The  adopted  amendments  were  incor- 
porated In  a  clean  bUl  Introduced  on  AprU  20, 
1973,  by  Mr.  Hollfield  as  HJl.  14655,  and  on 
AprU  27,  1972,  by  Senator  Anderson  (for  him- 
self and  Senator  Aiken)  as  B.  3643.  The  Com- 
mittee met  on  April  27,  1973,  In  executive 
session  and  ordered  the  clean  bUl  to  be  re- 
ported favorably  without  amendment, 

S.  354S  and  its  companion  blU,  HJl.  14655, 
conferred  new  authority  upon  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  issue  temporary  jper- 
ailng  llceases  for  nuclear  power  reactors 
when  power  from  those  reactors  Is  needed  to 
meet  or  avert  an  identified  power  shortage. 
(Public  Law  92-307,  June  2,  1972.) 

C.  LMFBB  Cooperative  Demonstration 
Plant: 

On  January  14.  1973.  the  Commission  an- 
nounced that  It  had  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
detailed  negotiations,  a  Joint  proposal  of  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Comptany  of  Chicago 
and  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Nation's 
first  demonstration  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor  plant.  The  plant  Is  Intended 
to  produce  in  the  range  of  800-600  MWE  and 
Is  to  be  located  on  the  Clinch  River,  adjacent 
to  the  Oak  Ridge  National  LabcH^tory  In 
Tenneesee.  The  AEC's  final  environmental 
statement  on  the  demonstraton  project  was 
published  in  April  1972.  prior  to  selection  of 
the  Clinch  River  site,  and  reflects  comments 
received  from  Interested  agencies  -ind  con- 
cerned public  organizations.  An  additional 
environmental  statement  Incorporating  spe- 
cific site  Information  wUl  be  prepared  upon 
completion  of  studies  now  underway. 

A  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  and  a  Proj- 
ect Management  Corporation  have  been  in- 
corporated and  staSed.  The  Breeder  Reactor 
Corporation  includes  representation  of  the 
utility  companies,  both  pubUc  and  private, 
that  have  provided  funds  for  the  demonstra- 
tion plant.  The  Project  Management  Cor- 
poration Includes  personnel  assigned  by 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  and  Tsn- 
nessee  Valley  Authority  and  wUl  actually 
contract  for  construction  and  operate  the 
demonstration  plant. 

Proposals  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  first  LMFBR  demonstration  plant  have 
been  prepared  by  the  principal  liquid  metal 
reactor  vendors  and  are  currently  under 
evaluation  by  the  Project  Management  Cor- 
poration and  the  AEC.  On  August  11.  1973. 
the  basis  for  the  definitive  cooperative  ar- 
rangement for  construction  and  operation  of 
this  demonstration  plant  was  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  In  accordance  with  the 
fiscal  year  1971  authorization  act. 

The  Jomt  Committee  held  pubUc  hearings 
on  the  LMFBR  Demonstration  Plant  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  8.  and  12. 1972. 

The  Committee  has  urged  aU  partlea  to  the 
cooperative  arrangement  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  first  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  demonstration  plant  to  pursue  their 
respective  roles  virlth  diligence  In  view  of  the 
tight  schedule  which  baa  been  establUhed. 

n.  crviLiAN  AGRESMxirrs  rem  coopxkatiok 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  proposed  agreements 
for  cooperation  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations,  and  amendments  thereof,  must 
be  submitted  to  tlie  Joint  Committee  and  a 
period  of  30  days  must  elapse  whUe  Congress 
Is  In  session  before  such  agreements  become 
effective.  In  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, 2  civil  agreements  and  2  agreements 
were  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  two  agreements  were  those  with  Brazil 
and  the  Republic  of  China;  both  being  long- 
term  power  agreements  which  superseded  the 
respective  research  level  agreements  in  effect. 
Each  agreement  has  a  30-year  term  and  per- 
mits the  export  of  U.S.  nuclear  power  reac- 
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tors  and  the  supply  of  enriched  uranium  fuel 
for  speclfled  reactors.  TTie  agreements  con- 
rain  provisions  reflecting  the  transfer  of  safe- 
g\iartl8  responstbUittes  for  materlato  and 
fftcllltleB  received  by  Brazil  an<1  the  Republic 
of  China  under  the  agreementB  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Asrency  pTrsuant  to 
trilateral  sigreements  executed  In  1968. 

The  t'»o  amendments  were  u-lth  Japan  and 
the  Et'ropean  Atomic  Energy  Community 
I  ETTRATOM) .  The  purpose  of  the  Japanese 
ETiendment  was  to  Increase  the  quantity  of 
U  235  which  could  be  transferred  vnder  the 
1968  agreement.  The  BURATOM  amendment 
related  to  the  1960  Additional  Agreement  for 
Cooperation.  This  amendment  concerned 
provisions  governing  the  supply  of  special 
nuclear  material  but  did  not  affect  the  au- 
thorleed  celling  limitation  on  TJ-238. 

The  two  agreements  and  the  Japanese 
amendment  have  entered  into  force.  The 
prescribed  30-day  period  was  not  completed 
tcr  the  BUHATOM  amendment  prior  to  ad- 
j -iimraent  of  the  Congress. 

in.  INTORMATIONAi  HIAKINGS 

A.  Naval  Nuclear  Proptilslon  Program: 
The  Joint  Committee  held  an  executive 
hearing  on  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  on  February  8,  1972.  At  that  time. 
Admiral  Blckover  outlined  progress  made  and 
plans  for  future  developments  In  this  vital- 
ly Important  segment  of  our  national  defense. 
Thla  hearing  was  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  review  In  order  that  claissl- 
aed  material  could  be  deleted  and  the  in- 
formation provided  by  Admiral  Blckover 
could  be  published  as  a  Joint  Committee 
hearing  print.  This  has  been  done  and  It  Is 
expected  that  the  hearing  print  entitled 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  1972" 
will  be  published  In  the  near  future, 
rv.  cuLSsiriKD  Acnvmrs 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
held  a  number  of  executive  sessions  on  sen- 
sitive and  classified  information.  These  In- 
cluded briefings  by  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  briefings  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  person- 
nel on  separate  occasions  concerning  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT).  In- 
tensive review  of  certain  matters  relating 
to  Naval  nuclear  propulsion,  and  a  session 
relating  to  charges  that  the  Director  of  the 
AEC's  Division  of  Security  had  borrowed 
money  from  AEC  employees  without  pay- 
ing it  back. 

V.  OTKZR  MATTERS 

A.  New  particle  accelerators : 
The  Meaon  Physics  PaclHty  at  the  Los 
.\lamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico, 
achieved  Its  design  proton  energy  of  800- 
Mev.  early  Ln  the  morning  of  June  9.  1972, 
about  a  month  ahead  of  the  projected  sched- 
ule which  was  established  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  in  February  1968.  On 
September  29.  1972.  the  facility  was  named 
the  Clinton  P.  Anderson  Meaon  Physics  Fa- 
cility In  honor  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  who  retired  at  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

B  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  (NAL) : 
On  March  1,  1972,  the  proton  beam  at  the 
National  .Accelerator  Laboratory  (NAL)  Ba- 
tavla.  Illinois,  reached  Its  design  value  of 
200  Bev.  The  200  Bev  energy  level  Is  almost 
three  times  as  high  as  that  produced  by  the 
world's  second  largest  machine — the  76  Bev 
Russian  accelerator  at  Sorpukhov.  On  July 
16,  1972,  the  NAL  proton  beam  reached  300 
Bev.  50  percent  higher  than  design  energy. 
Efforts  are  underway  to  achieve  full  beam 
intensity  and  to  push  the  proton  energy 
to  400  Bev. 

C.  Nuclear  electric  power  In  space: 
There  are  now  four  Apollo  Lunar  Surfaice 
Experiment  Packages  operating  succeasfuUy 
on  the  moon.  The  first  package  was  emplaced 
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by  the  crew  of  Apollo  13  in  November  1969; 
the  second,  by  the  Apollo  14  crew  In  January 
1971;  the  third,  by  the  Apollo  15  crew  in 
July  1971;  and  the  fourth,  by  the  Apollo  16 
crew  on  April  16,  1972.  The  next  Apollo 
launch  Ls  scheduled  for  December  1972. 

The  Pioneer- 10  rocket  for  a  Jupiter  flyby 
was  launched  at  8:49  pjn.  on  March  2,  1972. 
The  mission  to  Jupiter  will  take  about  21 
months.  The  gravitational  forces  of  Jupltsr 
will  cause  the  PIONEER  satellite  to  swing 
behind  the  giant  planet  and  leave  the  uni- 
verse. A  plaque  has  been  Installed  on  the 
satellite  which,  by  hieroglyphics,  could  con- 
vey to  intelligent  beings  In  another  galaxy 
that  this  satellite  was  launched  from  earth 
in  1972. 

Ths  only  power  source  considered  suitable 
for  Pioneer- 10  was  Pu-238  fueled  genera- 
tors, since  Jupiter's  distance  from  the  sun 
would  nuUie  solar  cells  uaeless,  and  the  long 
flight  precluded  the  use  of  chemical  power 
sources.  Total  System  power  of  the  four 
generators  is  still  greater  than  150  watts, 
well  above  the  minimum  energy  of  about  136 
watts  necessary  to  transmit  data  back  to 
earth. 

Becatise  of  the  —  270°F  temperature  In  the 
vicinity  of  Jupiter,  12  tiny  radioisotope  fueled 
one-watt  heaters  are  also  used  In  the  satellite 
to  keep  the  magnetometer,  sun  sensor  and 
the  propellant  thrusters  (which  are  used  for 
course  guidance)  from  freezing. 

Day  300  (28  October  1972),  5.694  hours 
after  launch,  the  spaceship  was  approaching 
the  limits  of  the  Asteroid  Belt  and  was  about 
308  million  nUies  from  earth.  Pioneer  Is  rac- 
ing toward  Jupiter  at  about  21,000  m.pJi.  or 
500.000  miles  per  day. 

On  September  2,  1972,  the  Navy's  new- 
est navigational  satellite— Transit — was 
launched  from  Vandenberg  AFB,  California. 
I'he  power  for  the  satellite  is  being  provided 
by  a  nuclear  fueled  generator  which  is  op- 
erating at  design  value  of  about  35  watts. 
The  nuclear  generator  was  provided  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  system  has 
been  designed  to  operate  for  five  years  and 
to  stay  In  orbit  for  about  100  years.  This  gen- 
erator is  similar  to  those  powering  experi- 
ments on  the  moon  and  is  also  comparable 
to  the  four  generators  aboard  the  Pioneer 
satellite  which  is  approaching  Jupiter. 

D.  Confirmation  hearings : 

The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Committee 
held  hearings  on  August  1,  1972  on  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray  to  be  an 
AEC  Conmilssloner  for  a  five-year  term.  The 
Senate  aj^roved  the  nomination  on  August 
2.  1972. 

On  August  14.  1972  the  Senate  section  also 
approved  the  nomination  of  AEC  Chairman 
James  Schleeinger  to  be  UjS.  rep>resentatlve 
to  the  16th  Session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  IAEA  along  with  six  alternate 
repersentatives.  The  Senate  approved  these 
nominations  on  August  16,  1972. 
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member  of  the  Appropriations  Comnut- 
tee  has  been  of  slgtitflcant  importance 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
I  wish  him  the  best  in  the  future. 


TRIBDTE  TO  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  uississipi>i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  W.  R. 
"Bill"  Httll  of  Missouri  has  served  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation  well.  In  Bill 
Hitll's  18-year  tenure  in  the  Congress,  he 
has  achieved  a  fine  record  of  outstand- 
ing service. 

His  capaUe  representation  has  earned 
him  the  great  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  people  of  Missouri. 

I  have  known  Bnx  Httll  as  a  dedicated 
cuid  stalwart  legislator.  His  service  as  a 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
EVERETT  JORDAN 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or    CAI.irOBNXA 

in  the  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing special  tribute  to  Senator  EvEain 
Jordan,  who  leaves  the  Senate  after  ded- 
icated and  distinguished  service  on  be- 
half of  his  State  and  Nation  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

In  the  4  years  I  have  sensed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  been  most  appreciative  of  the 
sympathetic  and  helpful  ear  Everbti 
has  turned  to  the  special  problems  and 
needs  those  of  us  from  large  States  hare 
in  trying  to  represent  effectively  our  con- 
stituents. The  modernization  process 
which  the  Senate  is  now  undertaking  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  progressed  with- 
out his  understanding  and  cooper atioa 

I  also  bid  farewell  to  a  good  persona] 
friend  who  sat  next  to  me  in  my  first  2 
years  In  the  Senate.  In  those  first  days 
of  my  term.  Everett's  counsel  and  guid- 
ance was  invaluable  and  I  shall  sorely 
miss  him. 


ROBERT  W.  FRASE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAM- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  Robert  W.  Frase  has 
resigned  as  vice  president  and  Washing- 
ton director  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers  came  as  a  surprise  to  me, 
as  it  did  I  am  sure  to  all  those  Members 
of  Congress  with  whom  Bob  has  worked 
over  the  past  22  years. 

Bo<^cs  have  been  Bob's  life  throughout 
this  period,  and  certainly  all  those  who 
love  the  printed  word  and  believe  that 
a  wider  dissemination  of  books  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  primary  factor  in  our  devel- 
opment as  a  nation  will  be  eternally  in 
his  debt  for  what  he  has  accomplished 
in  this  field. 

Bob  has  always  looked  at  the  book 
publishing  and  distributing  business  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  economist,  but  this 
never  dismayed  his  friends,  who  realized 
that  beneath  his  brisk  attitude  was  a 
man  who  was  deeply  interested  in  his 
work  and  in  the  world  of  books.  And  in 
this  area  he  was  immensely  effective.  A 
mere  listing  of  the  programs  in  which 
he  played  a  vital  role  over  the  years  gives 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  Influence. 
These  include  copyright,  postal  rates  on 
books,  censorship,  international  trade  as 
embodied  In  the  Florence  Agreement,  li- 
brary services,  and  various  educational 
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programs  which  are  tied  in  with  text- 
books and  instructional  materials. 

In  some  of  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  book  publishing.  Bob  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
Qfttlooal  system  of  identifying  books  by 
number,  in  having  catalog  numbers  put 
in  publications,  and  in  t^ie  rationalization 
of  U  8.  Government  book  publishing  sta- 
tistics under  UNESCO.  This  ha«  made 
for  a  more  universal  exchange  of  books 
and  data. 

Books  are  the  basic  means  of  com- 
munication between  peoples  and  nations, 
and  Bob  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
building  of  cultural  bridges  which  have 
helped  In  the  breaking  down  of  barriers. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  four  book  publish- 
ing conferences  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
in  the  years  from  1962  to  1970. 

Prior  to  his  identification  with  book 
publishing,  Mr.  Frase  held  several  im- 
portant positions  in  the  Government. 
During  World  War  II  he  played  a  pro- 
minent role  in  the  efforts  to  get  Jap- 
anese-Americans out  of  concentration 
camps,  to  alleviate  one  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  war  hysteria. 

Bob's  contacts  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  developed  over  many  years, 
and  were  based  upon  mutual  respect. 
These  were  of  great  help  to  him  in  the 
many  battles  in  which  he  became  in- 
volved, and  at  the  same  time  many  Mem- 
bers have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Frase  for 
his  wise  and  knowing  counsel. 

Bob  realized,  as  many  fail  to  do,  that 
books  and  other  educational  materials 
do  not  get  into  schools  and  libraries  by 
some  magic  wave  of  the  wand.  They  are 
a  business  like  many  others,  and  those 
who  make  up  the  principal  markets  for 
books  need  more  financial  assistance 
than  do  most  businesses.  Books  are  an 
essential  part  of  our  life  as  a  nation,  and 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  being  without  them, 
or  having  them  reduced  to  the  status  of 
a  luxury  for  the  few.  But  books  cost 
money,  more  each  year.  And  a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  money  in  the  future  must 
come  from  public  sources. 

Book  publishers  and  their  various  dis- 
tributing affihates  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  understanding  they  have 
displayed  in  retaining  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective representation  in  Washington 
over  the  years.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Rob- 
ert Frase  will  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
publishing  and  the  congressional  scene 
for  many  years,  and  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  success  and  happiness  in  whatever  he 
does. 


JUDGE  HOMER  FERGUSON 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
our  former  colleague  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Homer  Ferguson,  retired 
as  a  judge  of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  sitting  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Judge  Homer  Ferguson's  career  has 
been  a  most  interesting  one  as  he  has 
served  his  country  in  its  three  branches; 
As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
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Michigan,  as  an  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines:  and,  since  April  9,  1956,  as 
an  associate  Judge  of  the  UJ3.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals. 

Before  Judge  Ferguson  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  law 
in  the  Detroit  College  of  Law  and  a  cir- 
cuit judge  of  the  Michigan  third  cir- 
cuit— Detroit  and  Wajme  County.  As  pre- 
siding judge  he  became  nationally  fa- 
mous for  his  exposure  of  corruption. 

In  the  UJS.  Senate  he  served  with  great 
distinction  for  12  years  and  all  those  who 
served  with  him — and  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  serve  with  him — remember 
him  for  his  hard  work,  his  deep  convic- 
tions, and  integrity.  Always  enjoying  life 
and  his  work,  he  has  been  sustained  by 
the  help  of  a  noble  woman,  his  wife 
Myrtle.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  and 
that  of  my  wife,  Lorraine,  to  count  them 
as  close  and  dear  friends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  short  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  Judge  Homer 
Ferguson,  and  also  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on  Tues- 
day, May  18,  1971,  entitled,  "Homer  Fer- 
guson. Famed  Grand  Juror,  Is  Retiring." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JxTDGE  Ho&nx  PERCnSON 
Judge  Homer  Ferguson  was  born  In  Har- 
rison City,  Pennsylvanula,  and  educated  In 
the  local  public  schools  and  in  Irwin,  Penn- 
sylvania High  School.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  In  1910  and  1911  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School  in  1913  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws.  He  served  as  a  school  principal 
in  Larmer  and  Export,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  the  State  of 
Michigan  In  1913.  Thereafter,  he  practiced 
law  in  Detroit  and  taught  Criminal  Law, 
Ethics,  and  Evidence  for  a  number  of  years 
at  the  Detroit  College  of  Law.  Engaging  In 
general  practice  and  clvU  trial  work,  he  was 
appointed  In  1929  as  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Third  Michigan  Circuit  for  Detroit  and 
Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

While  serving  as  presiding  Judge  in  Sep- 
tember 1939,  he  was  petitioned  by  a  citizens 
group  to  appoint  a  one-man  Grand  Jury  un- 
der Michigan  law  to  investigate  allegations  of 
civic  corruption  and  bribery  In  Detroit  and 
Wayne  County.  Serving  as  that  Grand  Jury 
himself,  at  the  request  of  the  other  seventeen 
Judges  on  the  Circuit,  he  opened  a  far- 
reaching  Investigation  with  a  personal  staff 
of  Investigators  and  young  lawyers,  many  of 
whom  served  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  year.  The 
investigation  continued  from  September 
1939  to  July  1942  and  resulted  In  the  Indict- 
ment and  conviction  of  many  prominent 
public  officials  for  bribery  and  corruption. 
The  civic  clean-up  which  resulted  from  this 
investigation  and  ensuing  trials  caused  some 
forty-flve  thousand  Michigan  citizens  to  peti- 
tion Judge  Ferguson  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Talcing  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  judicial 
position,  he  ran  for  the  Senate  and  waa 
elected  In  November  1942.  Thereafter  he 
served  with  distinction  for  two  terms,  end- 
ing in  January  1965.  During  his  tenure  in 
the  Senate,  he  waa  particularly  known  for 
his  service  on  the  Truman  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Pearl  Harbor  In- 
vestigating Committee.  He  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee. His  courtesy,  probity,  and  high  charac- 
ter are  weU  remembered  by  thoae  of  us  who 
served  with  him. 
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After  leaving  the  Senate,  Judge  Ferguson 
served  on  the  Seoond  Hoover  Commission 
and  as  Special  Counsel  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Several  months  later,  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  him  UiUted  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlppines,  In 
which  position  he  served  with  distinction 
until  April  9,  196fi,  on  whch  date  he  waa 
named  Associate  Judge,  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  to  complete  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Judge  Paul  Brosman. 
as  well  as  to  a  full  fifteen-year  term,  dated 
from  May  1, 1956. 

At  the  time  Judge  Ferguson  came  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals,  It  was  stUl  an  in- 
novation In  military  justice — one  of  a  highly 
experimental  nature.  Experience  in  World 
War  II  led  Congress  to  believe  It  was  neces- 
sary, as  a  part  of  American  tradition  of  ci- 
vilian control  of  the  military,  to  superlmpoae 
on  the  military  court-martial  system  an  im- 
partial civilian  judiciary,  designed  to  Insure 
fair  treatment  to  all  military  accused  and  to 
eliminate  the  frequent  abuses  of  the  past. 

From  the  commencement  of  bis  term. 
Judge  Ferguson  introduced  to  the  hitherto 
arbitrary  concepts  of  military  law,  the  endur- 
ing philosophy  of  our  civilian  justice  under 
law.  Without  damage  to  military  dlaclpllne 
or  interference  In  military  operations,  his 
long  years  of  judicial  experience  and  spirit 
of  legislative  compromise  brought  the  Court 
to  its  full  flower  as  the  supreme  judicial  body 
In  military  law.  More  than  any  other  single 
Individual,  he  has  been  responsible  for  con- 
verting a  simple,  arbitrary  disciplinary  sys- 
tem Into  a  fully  manned  system  of  cotirts, 
comparable  In  every  respect  to  our  civilian 
Federal  judiciary  and  capable  of  handing  out 
the  same  even  quality  of  Justice  under  law 
to  which  every  American  citizen,  uniformed 
or  not.  Is  entitled. 

Principal  among  the  concepts  to  which  h's 
Judicial  phUoeophy  has  led  mUltary  jtistlce 
are  the  creation  of  a  real  hearing  at  the 
court-martial  level;  the  recognition  of  inter- 
mediate appellate  Boards  of  Review  as  inter- 
mediate Courts  of  Military  Review;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  he  who  puta  on 
the  uniform  doee  not  thereby  put  aside  the 
citizen  and  loee  the  precious  rights  guaran- 
teed him  by  the  United  States  Constitution; 
and,  lastly  but  not  leastly,  recognition  of 
the  United  State*  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals 
by  other  Federal  courts.  Including  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  an  outstanding  Federal 
Judicial  body. 

As  late  aa  1949.  members  of  our  armed 
services  were  frequently  tried  for  capital 
crimes  without  benefit  of  counsel,  before  a 
group  of  laymen  ungulded  by  even  a  legally 
trained  court  member.  Even  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Uniform  Code  of  MUltary 
Justice,  It  was  by  no  means  rare  for  an  ac- 
cused to  lie  In  a  prison  without  charges 
against  him  and  unable  to  have  counsel  ap- 
pointed to  represent  him  until  they  were 
preferred.  Little  attention  was  given  to 
st>eedy  trials,  the  Importance  of  criminal 
procedural  safeguards,  the  right  to  counsel. 
Instructions  to  the  court  on  the  issues  pre- 
sented, or  many  other  matters  which  are 
accepted  by  the  clvUian  bench  and  bar  aa 
conunonplace.  Indeed,  many  trials  were  con- 
ducted by  use  of  depoeltlona  on  written 
interrogatories — the  accused  never  facing  the 
witnesses  against  him  and  cross-examination 
by  maU  being  almost  entirely  unaatlsfactory. 
If  not  Impossible. 

Judge  Ferguson's  steadfast  effort*  have 
done  much  to  eliminate  these  abuses.  Trials 
are  conducted  much  more  rapidly;  counsel 
are  made  available  In  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional dictates;  procedural  safeguards 
have  been  enforced;  and.  with  the  help  of  the 
late  Judge  Paul  Kllday,  Judge  Ferguson  s 
pungent  opinions  have  gone  far  In  making 
what  used  to  be  the  law  officer  of  a  general 
coiirt- martial  into  a  true  military  judge,  re- 
elected by  the  court  members  and  able  to 
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^•ulde  them  by  proper  Instructions  to  a  fair 
verdict  for  the  accused  and  the  Oovemmeat. 
3ome  have  referred  to  him  as  the  "OVs 
Judge"  and  If  that  means  he  Is  dedicated 
'.r>  seeing  the  cttleen-soldler  receives  a  full 
mefwure  of  fair,  lawful  treatment.  It  Is  In- 
deed true.  But  his  real,  enduring  monument 
Is  ovir  preeent  truly  Judicial  military  Justice 
system — on  occasion  maJadmlnlstered,  but  a 
model  for  the  punishment  of  crime  In  any 
irmed  force  In  the  world.  Our  defense  estab- 
lishment should  applaud  this  great  American 
for  the  public  confidence  which  he  has  al- 
moat  single-handedly  restored  to  the  ndmln- 
.3tratlon  of  military  Justice  In  our  services. 

Judge  Feraruson's  term  as  Associate  Jud'je 
■'xplred  on  Bfay  1,  1971.  Under  existing  law, 
he  has  continued  to  serve  as  Senior  .Tudge 
.ind  contribute  his  scholarly  approach  to  the 
manifold  problems  of  criminal  law  presented 
in  this  CoTirt.  With  the  recent  appointment 
and  confirmation  of  Associate  Judge  Robert 
M.  Duncan,  Judge  Ferguson's  service  Is  draw- 
ing to  a  close. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  he  has  served  his 
nation  as  Judge,  legislator,  Ambaseador,  and 
Judge  again.  He  has  been  awarded  honorary 
degrees  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  De- 
troit Collage  of  Law,  Kalamazoo  College,  and 
Muhlenberg  College.  He  has  also  been  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  Such  however  Is  small  rec- 
ompense for  one  who  has  so  unselfishly  de- 
voted his  life  to  his  Country  and,  above  all, 
has  done  more  than  any  slng-le  Individual  to 
provide  our  armed  forces  with  a  truly  sound 
system  of  Justice  under  the  law.  He  deserves 
the  recognition  and  thanSs  of  his  Country 
for  a  Job  well  done. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  Pree  Press.  May  18,  1971] 

HoMZR  Pkkguson,  Pamzd  Grand  Jttkok, 

Is  RmBiNG 

(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

W.\3HrNGTON. — Homer  Ferguson,  who  broke 
open  the  biggest  graft  scandal  In  the  history 
of  Detroit,  Is  retiring  after  a  42-year  career 
In  law  and  government. 

Three  decades  ago,  Pergxwon  directed  a 
grand  Jury  that  convicted  the  mayor,  the 
sheriff,  the  county  prosecutor,  the  police  su- 
perintendent and  152  lesser  lights,  including 
many  policemen. 

His  crlme-bxistlng  catapiUted  Ferguson 
Into  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  he  served  two 
term*..  Later  he  served  two  years  as  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  the  Philippine?- 

Since  1956.  Ferguson  has  been  one  of  three 
Judgee  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
The  panel,  which  sits  In  Washington,  Is  the 
supreme  court  of  the  military. 

Ferguson,   now  82.  completed   a   15-year 
term  on  the  court  May  1 . 

He  will  continue  to  serve  until  President 
?rtxon  appoints  a  successor  and  then,  as  sen- 
ior Jvidee.  will  sit  on  occasions  when  one  of 
the  regular  members  Is  HI  or  has  to  be  absent. 

Asked  during  an  Interview  here  about  his 
retirement  plans.  Ferguson  said:  "I  may 
write  a  book  on  my  grand  Jury  in  Detroit." 

Ferguson  declined  direct  comment  In  De- 
troit's latest  police-gambling  scandal,  the 
arrest  of  18  offlcers  May  6  for  alleged  complic- 
ity In  ft  bookmaklig  network  He  said  he  was 
not  familiar  with  details  of  the  case. 

But  he  said  that  this  and  other  cases 
which  have  cropped  up  since  his  grand  Jury 
have  not  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  De- 
troit Is  ceaselessly  corrupt.  Just  the  oppo- 
site. 

"I  dont  think  there  U  more  corruption  In 
Detroit  than  other  places."  he  said.  "Detroit 
is  a.lve  *T  trying  to  keep  It  down.  A  lot  of 
placee.  they  Just  don't  care.  They  get  to  the 
point  they  never  think  of  It." 

The  grand  Jury  that  made  Ferguson  fa- 
mous began  with  a  suicide. 

On  Aug  o.  1939,  a  divorcee  named  Janet 
McDonald  kUied  herself  and  her  11 -year-old 
daughter  because  cf  having  been  Jilted  by 
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her  underworld  loivnr,  a  petty  gambler  named 
WlUlam  McBrlde. 

Mrs.  McDonald  ran  an  adding  machine  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Mutuel  Co.,  a  numbers  house 
managed  by  McBrlde.  She  left  suicide  notas 
accusing  McBrlde  of  paying  off  Lt.  John  P. 
McCarthy,  head  of  the  Rackets  Squad  of 
the  Detroit  Police  D«p«rtment. 

At  first.  It  semned  like  everyone  who  held 
an  office  or  wore  a  uniform  tried  to  hush 
it  up. 

Mayor  Richard  W.  Reading  told  Police  Su- 
perintendent P'red  W.  Prahm  to  Investigate. 
Frahm  appointed  Chief  Inspector  Fred  B. 
Clark,  who  exonerated  McCarthy  In  only  two 
days. 

County  Prosecutor  Duncan  C.  McCrea,  out 
of  town  when  Mrs.  McDonald  killed  herself, 
hurried  home  by  plane  to  stop  an  investiga- 
tion by  one  of  the  honest  members  of  his 
staff. 

McCrea,  who  liked  to  oall  himself  "The 
Fighting  Prosecutor,"  said  he  couldn't  Inves- 
tigate because  he  would  have  to  use  police- 
men as  the  sleuths  and  that  would  wind  up 
as  a  whitewash. 

Mayor  Reading  saw  a  plot  afoot.  "The 
critics  of  the  Police  Department,"  he  alleged, 
"are  chiefly  from  the  CIO  and  the  Communist 
Party," 

But  the  newspapers  would  not  let  the  case 
die  and  neither  would  an  aroused  and  angry 
public.  They  called  for  a  on^-man  grand  Jury 
and  Ferguson,  a  circuit  Judge  for  a  decade, 
got  the  Job. 

Ferguson  said  chance  chose  him. 

"I  happened  to  be  the  presiding  Judge  that 
month.  The  other  Judges  said:  'Tou  take 
It.' " 

With  Chester  P.  O'Hara  as  grand  Jury  prose- 
cutor. Fergiison  took  It  through  an  Inquiry 
that  ran  from  mid- 1939  until  the  end  of 
1942.  Some  of  the  highlights: 

PoUce  Inspector  Raymond  W.  Boettcher 
said  that  every  month  for  eight  months  he 
took  (2.000  In  protection  money  from  num- 
bers men,  carried  It  to  Room  2815  of  the 
Book -Cadillac  Hotel  (now  Sheraton-Cadil- 
lac) and  gave  It  to  Mayor  Reading, 

"  I  had  a  room  there,"  the  mayor  admitted, 
"Irat  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
change  of  wardrobe  for  attending  social 
functions  smd  taking  a  shower  bath." 

Qus  Pines,  collection  man  for  Wayne 
Coimty  Sheriff  Thomas  C.  (Tom-Tom)  WU- 
cox,  testified  ho  gave  WUcox  $33,477  In  graft 
money  from  such  underworld  luminaries  as 
downriver  gambler  Eddie  Way  and  a  Ham- 
tramck  madam.  Big  Bertha  Malone. 

Ferguson  charged  that  Wilcox  collected 
protection  money  from  23  handbooks,  14 
brothels  and  unnimibered  slot  machines.  The 
sheriff,  who  bought  an  orange  grove  In  Texas 
with  part  of  the  proceeds,  also  spent  three 
years  at  Jackson  Prison. 

McCrea,  "the  Fighting  Prosecutor,"  spent 
most  of  1940  fighting  the  grand  Jury.  He 
tried  to  raid  the  grand  Jury  rooms,  allegedly 
In  search  of  a  "torture  chamber"  where  wit- 
nesses were  supposedly  abused,  and  tried  to 
get  O'Hara  charged  with  extortion. 

McCrea  had  taken  too  much  money  for  It 
all  to  be  hidden,  however.  Sam  Block,  his 
collection  man,  said  McCrea's  price  was  $100 
to  $300  monthly  for  a  brothel,  $100  to  $200 
for  a  numbers  house,  $50  to  $200  for  a  hand- 
book and  $10  for  each  slot  machine.  It  added 
up  to  $104,000  altogether,  for  which  McCrea 
also  did  three  years. 

In  their  investigation,  Ferguson  and  O'Hara 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  wiretapping 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  latest  gambling 
bust  made  by  the  FBI  this  month. 

"I  had  to  use  stool  pigeons,  men  who  had 
been  In  the  rackets,"  Ferguson  said.  "That 
was  the  only  way." 

Ferguson  said  he  paid  Informers  who  had 
been  on  the  inside  of  the  rackets,  an  arrange- 
ment approved  by  the  county. 

He  said  fictitious  names  were  used  to  pro- 
tect some  who  were  paid,  and  some  of  the 
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Jury's  Informants  have  never  been  identlAst 
to  this  day. 

Immunity  granted  to  wltneasss  helped,  too. 

Ferguson,  for  example,  granted  Immunltf 
from  prosecution  to  the  three  men  who  rsa 
the  National  Sports  Junior  Baseball  Pool  In 
order  to  sack  Prosecutor  McCrea  and  PoUe* 
Superintendent  Frahm.  Those  two  w«n 
protecting  the  pool,  which  was  a  msMtve 
$l-mlIllon-a-year  operation  that  employed 
more  than  2.000  people. 

The  greed  of  the  police  also  helped.  The 
gamblers  were  groaning  as  more  and  men 
officials  went  on  the  take.  In  one  case,  they 
had  to  continue  paying  a  police  inspector 
$350  a  month  even  after  he  retired  from  the 
force. 

When  they  got  a  chance  to  strike  back 
through  the  grand  Jury,  many  did. 

Many  personalities  from  those  colorful 
days  are  gone  now.  O'Hara,  who  sucoeedMl 
Ferguson  as  a  circuit  Judge  when  Ferguson 
went  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  died  in  1964. 

Reading,  the  disgraced  mayor,  died  in  1963, 
and  McCrea.  the  non-prosecuting  prosecutor, 
gave  up  his  fight  In  1961. 

Ferguson,  past  the  age  of  four  score,  still 
looks  hearty  and  quite  capable  of  doing  a 
book  about  It  all.  Never  a  smoker  or  drinker, 
a  hard  worker  all  his  life,  he  appears  little 
changed  now  from  the  white-haired,  be- 
spectacled Jimst  who  got  hold  of  an  Investi- 
gation and  never  let  It  die  until  the  last 
culprit  was  caught. 

"My  father  had  a  homely  expression,"  hn 
said:  "A  blind  hog  will  find  an  acorn  If  he'll 
Jxist  keep  his  nose  down." 

Homer  Ferguson,  far  from  blind,  followed 
that  adage  and  It  made  him  famous. 


TRIBUTE    TO    ELLIOTT    G.    HAGAN 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or   MISSISSIFPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  about  my  colleague  and  friend. 
Elliott  Hagan,  who  Is  retiring  after  12 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress. 

Elliott  Hacan's  integrity  and  devotion 
to  duty  are  reflected  in  his  fine  record  of 
accomplishments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  has  served  as  a  strong 
voice  in  shaping  a  .strong  defense  pos- 
ture for  our  Nation.  His  contributions  are 
many  and  will  continue  to  benefit  us  all 
for  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  and  to  count  him  as  a  friend.  I  of- 
fer him  and  his  family  best  wishes  in  his 
retirement  from  the  Congress, 


THE  MILITARY  IN  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  HUGHES 

•  OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13  and  14,  1972,  I  was  pleased 
to  join  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  sponsoring  a  congres- 
sional conference  of  academic  military 
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and  governmental  experts  on  the  mili- 
tary in  American  society. 

This  timely  gathering  focused  on  the 
questions  of  command  and  control  prob- 
lems in  the  Armed  Forces,  military  In- 
fluence on  the  U.S.  economy  and  foreign 
policy  and  the  broader  Eispects  of  civil- 
military  relations. 

Several  distinguished  retired  ofiQcers 
participated  in  the  conference,  including 
Adm.  Gene  LaRocque,  Col.  Anthony 
Herbert.  Col.  Edward  King,  and  CoL 
James  Donovan.  These  men  brought 
their  direct  personal  knowledge  to  bear 
on  the  quebtions  of  command  and  con- 
trol and  the  military  career  systems. 

Other  participants  spoke  from  their 
experience  in  various  governmental 
agencies  and  related  it  to  the  issues  of 
military  influence  on  foreign  policy  and 
even  on  domestic  affairs.  Among  the 
noted  participants  were  Robert  Jordan 
ni,  Herbert  Scoville,  and  Adam  Yarmo- 
llnsky. 

Academic  experts  such  as  Profs.  Morris 
Janowitz,  Bruce  Russett,  and  Thomas 
Schelling  added  their  special  knowledge 
to  the  discussions. 

This  conference  sought  an  airing  of 
ideas  rather  than  a  set  of  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

But  the  2  days  of  discussion  touched  a 
wide  i-ange  of  subjects  related  to  the  role 
of  the  military  in  American  society.  In- 
terest in  the  discussion  was  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  hearings  on  the  Lavelle 
case  were  in  progress  at  the  time  and 
growing  support  for  end-the-war  legis- 
lation was  being  registered  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  deliberations  of  this  timely 
conference  pointed  up  some  of  the  most 
basic  and  provocative  questions  facing 
the  American  people — relating  to  the 
state  of  our  MiUtary  EstaMishment  it- 
self; the  mllltarj''s  expanded  Influence 
on  our  economy  and  our  culture  and  our 
foreign  policy:  and  where  we  are  headed 
with  the  military  in  the  future  in  terms 
of  our  national  .security,  our  well-being 
as  a  people  and  the  preservation  of  our 
basic  liberties. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  the 
points  made  in  the  unstructured  dis- 
cussions of  this  conference.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference  will  be  published, 
and  I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues 
as  provocative  reading,  whatever  one's 
particular  viewpoint  on  the  subjects  cov- 
ered may  be. 


THE  1972  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  latest  congres- 
sional newsletter,  which  I  intend  to  send 
out  to  my  constituents  in  November.  One 
section  of  the  newsletter  contains  the 
results  of  my  1972  questionnaire: 
Rees'  1972  Questionnaire 
congress  finally  adjourns 

The  92d  Congress  finally  adjourned  three 
weeks  before  election  day,  and  everyone 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Nothing  can  be 
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quite  as  oonlusing  as  watching  Washington 
in  action  during  the  waning  days  of  a  pres- 
idential elsctlon,  especially  when  Demo- 
C3tkt8  oontrol  the  Congress  and  Republicans 
control  the  presidency.  The  voter  fljids  it  dif- 
ficult to  know  who  is  responsible  for  what. 

Essentially,  the  Congress,  as  the  legislative 
branch.  Is  responsible  for  passing  the  laws 
and  appropriating  the  ftmds  to  support  the 
government;  the  executive  branch  (the  Presi- 
dent) enforces  the  laws  and  operates  the 
government.  But  behind  this  rather  simple 
explanation  there  are  confusions — some  real, 
some  not.  Election  year  does  little  to  sbed 
much  light  on  the  matter. 

OUB  FEDERAL  BTHXiET  DEFICIT 

For  example,  now  that  the  elections  are 
over.  I  might  take  a  orack  at  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  federal  budget  deficit.  In  the  past 
four  years,  spending  has  exceeded  revenue  by 
about  $76.8  billion.  This  is  the  largest  peace- 
time deficit  ever  amassed  over  any  four-year 
period  in  our  history.  In  the  past  three  years, 
the  administration  has  requested  appropria- 
tions of  $468  billion  from  Congress.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $444  billion.  $14  billion  less 
than  requested. 

Liooklng  at  these  figures,  it  Is  dlfllcult  for 
.'3omeone  to  figure  out  how  the  executive 
branch  can  call  the  legislative  branch  "reck- 
less' in  Its  spending.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
difficult  for  the  legislative  branch  to  accuse 
the  executive  branch  of  being  a  reckless 
sp>ender.  as  Congress  did  appropriate  the 
money  the  executive  branch  spent. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  we  have  had  such 
massive  budget  deficits  these  past  four  years 
is  that  there  has  been  a  recession:  when 
that  occurs  government  tax  revenue  Is 
down — an  unemployed  breadwinner  doesn't 
pay  much  In  taxes.  With  the  economy  appar- 
ently recovering,  budget  deficits  should  go 
down. 

HOW  DOES   THE   FEDERAL   BUDGET  DEnCIT  AFFECT 
TOUT 

The  new  $76.8  billion  deficit  added  to  past 
federal  deficits  must  be  financed;  In  order 
to  do  so,  the  government  borrows  from  the 
nation's  money  market,  the  same  way  you 
might  borrow  from  the  bank  to  cover  yotir 
home  mortgage.  The  government  competes 
with  everyone  else  who  is  borrowing,  whether 
it  be  you,  your  bank.  Insurance  company, 
neighborhood  supermarket,  or  department 
store. 

This  competition  to  borrow  money  forces 
Interest  rates  up.  If  more  money  is  created 
to  cover  the  new  demand,  then  the  rate  of 
Inflation  Is  accelerated  and  this,  in  turn,  in- 
creases consumer  costs.  This  might  happen 
in  the  middle  of  1973. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  SESSION  WAS  PRODTTCTTVE 

The  last  session  of  Congress  was  responsible 
for  landmark  legislation  which  will  have  an 
effect  on  this  country  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Revenue  sharins; 

This  new  and  expensive  ($30.2  billion  over 
five  years)  program  gives  no-strlngs-attached 
grants  of  money  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments which  have  run  out  of  new  tax  sources. 
In  the  past,  grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  made  to  encourage  or  sup- 
plement new  and  existing  federal  programs 
at  the  local  level;  for  example,  jjoverty.  wel- 
fare, and  compensatory  education  programs. 

I  voted  against  the  bill.  Although  I  realize 
that  local  governments  have  a  very  limited 
tax  base  since  much  of  their  Income  is  de- 
rived from  property  and  sales  taxes,  the  biU 
also  Included  state  governments  as  recipients 
of  the  new  money;  I  opposed  this,  as  the 
state  can  raise  Just  about  any  type  of  tax 
that  the  federal  government  can. 

Why  should  we  in  California,  where  we 
have  a  hefty  state  Income  and  sales  tax,  pay 
money  to  the  federal  government  which  will 
then  be  given  to  other  states,  such  as  Texas, 
which    have   no    Income   tax?   The   sacrifice 
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should  be  shared  more  equaUy.  I  think  the 
net  result  of  revenue  sharing  In  California 
will  be  that  we'll  send  more  money  out  of 
the  state  thxa  we  receive  back,  and  much 
of  it  will  be  sent  to  states  which  do  not 
have  our  high  state  tax  burden. 

I  also  believe  there  should  be  a  closer  re- 
lationship between  tax  collecting  and  tax 
spending.  Instead  of  handing  out  money  to 
local  Jurisdictions,  we  should  be  gU'lng  them 
new  tax  sources  to  use  as  they  wish.  Each 
local  elective  body  can  then  balance  its  needs 
more  effectively  with  its  resoxirces. 
Water  pollution 

Congress  passed  a  historic  water  poUution 
control  bill  which  is  designed  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  pollution  of  our  nation's  rivers, 
lakes,  and  oceans  by  1986.  While  the  piios 
U  high  ($34  bUllon).  I  believe  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  clean  up  and  preserve  this  cru- 
cial element  in  otir  environment.  Of  this 
sum,  $18  billion  will  be  given  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  plants. 

Highways  and  mast  traruit     ' 

While  no  legislation  was  passed,  It  now 
appears  as  if  '1973  will  see  a  great  deal  of 
progress  In  creating  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  In  this  country.  For  the  first  time, 
the  highway  lobby  did  not  ha\"e  the  muscle 
to  keep  rapid  transit  from  receiving  money 
from  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  battle 
ended  In  a  stalemate,  but  It  looks  as  If 
more  funds  will  be  provided  for  transit  in  the 
future  and  that  there  will  be  less  emphasis 
on  the  super-highway  fixation  which  has 
dominated  transportation  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  was  able  to  work  successfully 
to  include  more  construction  and  operating 
funds  for  rapid  transit  In  the  housing  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  sidetracked  at 
the  last  moment,  but  I  predict  early  passage 
next  j^ear. 

Welfare  reform 

Half  of  this  major  legislation  was  lost  in 
the  last  minute  shuffle  of  the  congressional 
session.  The  Welfare  Reform  Act's  main  pur- 
pK>se  was  to  federalize  welfare  In  the  same 
way  that  Social  Security  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  now  are;  that  is,  place  wel- 
fare under  federal  Jurisdiction  and  base  It  on 
national  standards.  Much  of  the  ooufuslon 
in  our  present  welfare  system  Is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  Jurisdic- 
tions— states,  oountlee,  and  many  times, 
cities — each  with  their  own  criteria.  A  uni- 
fied federal  system  would  go  a  long  way  In 
cleaning  up  "the  welfare  mess." 

Those  of  us  favoring  uniform  federal 
standards  did  win  half  the  battle,  as  there 
will  now  be  federalization  of  programs,  af- 
fecting those  people  who  are  66  and  over, 
blind,  or  permanently  disabled.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  three  million  persons  will  be 
transferred  from  state  welfare  rolls  to  the 
new  federal  program.  This  wUl  mean  a  sav- 
ings In  county  and  state  budgets. 
Other  mile*tones 

A  listing  of  other  aceompltshments  In- 
cludes the  Constitutional  Amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  18-year-old  vote;  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  calling  for  equal  rights 
for  women;  tighter  federal  election  campaign 
contribution  laws;  and  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  selective  service,  and  the  first  steps 
toward  the  development  of  an  all  volunteer 
army.  A  32%  Increase  In  Social  Sectirlty 
benefits  passed  in  1971  and  1972  should  ^elp 
to  combat  the  problem  of  Inflation  faced  by 
our  senior  citizens  on  a  fixed  Income.  For 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  Congress 
has  Just  passed  a  new  G  J.  BIU  with  Increased 
educational  allowances.  Fulltime  single  stu- 
dents will  be  receiving  $220  a  month;  mar- 
ried students  $261  a  mor.th.  In  the  field  of 
medical  care,  two  new  laws  provide  nearly 
84  billion  to  tralp  more  family  doctors  and 
nurses. 
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Congressloiuil  Projects  for  1973 
It  looks  as  If  Congress  will  soon  b«  moving 
I  lore  Aggressively  In  tbe  field  of  t*x  reform. 
^  Welfare  reform  should  also  remain  a  top  prl- 
c  rlty — as  mentioned  above,  much  of  the  effort 
iriil  be  directed  toward  federalizing  all  ^rel- 
fire  and  thus  taking  the  welfare  burden  off 
t  tie  shoulders  of  local  government. 

We  still  have  not  dealt  with  the  crisis  of 
elucatlonal  costs.  Elarly  next  year  the  Su- 
I  reme  Court  will  probably  hand  down  a  de- 
clsion  which  calls  for  the  rewriting  of  state 
«nd  federal  laxs  affecting  the  financing  of 
tducatlon  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level.  The  shift  will  be  away  from  the  use  of 
ihe  property  tax  and  more  toward  broadly- 
1  ased  state  and  federal  financing  designed  to 
equalize  the  currently  unequal  tax  burden 
1  rhlch  plagues  thousands  of  our  natlon'a 
9  :hool  districts.  It  Is  predicted  that  this  can 
1  nd  will  be  done  without  adversely  affecting 
Ihe  traditional  local  control  of  school  dls- 
1  rlcts. 

Rees  Projects 

Thank  you  very  much  for  re-electing  me  to 
( ;ongress.  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  privilege 
(f  representing  you  In  Washington  for  the 
next  two  years. 

During  the  next  Congress  I  will  again  be 
c  oncentratlng  on  congressional  reform.  While 
!  ome  progress  has  been  made  In  the  past  two 
;  ears.  I  stUl  believe  that  Congress  has  been 
i  erlously  lagging  In  Its  functions  as  the  legls- 
litlve  branch  of  our  government. 

The  seniority  system  In  Congress,  which 
;  o«s  time  of  service  as  the  sole  criterion  for 
idvancement,  needs  a  complete  overhauling. 
H'hUe  I  believe  that  age  and  experience  are 
I  ecess&ry  Ingredients  of  leadership,  they 
!  hould  not  be  the  only  standards  for  ad- 
1  ancement  as  Is  now  the  case  !n  Congress. 
"aD  many  younger  members  fin  Congress. 
t  his  means  anyone  under  the  age  of  55 ) ,  are 
Ifavlng  because  the  Inflexible  seniority  sys- 
t  em  offers  them  no  opportunity  to  use  their 
talents  to  help  solve  the  problems  facing  our 
(ountry  and  the  world.  As  a  result,  we  are 
1  Ming  people  of  ability  and  talent  we  can 
ll*»'e  afford  to  loee. 

One  of  the  reform  measures  111  be  spon- 
( orlng  calls  for  broadening  the  criteria  for 
I  hooslng  committee  chairmen  so  that  char- 
I  cterlstlcs  such  as  competency,  ability,  en- 
I  rgy,  and  an  awareness  of  the  Issues  will  be 
I  snsldered  In  the  choice. 

Also,  more  congressional  deliberations  need 
o  be  opened  up  to  the  public.  Too  many 
neetlngs  are  held  In  secret  with  the  restilt 
hat  the  public  has  no  opportunity  to  know 
chat  Is  being  considered  In  vital  fields  such 
US  federal  budget  expenditures,  taxation,  and 
nllltary  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Oommittee.  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Department  of  Rousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
nent,  I  will  be  continuing  my  efforts  to  de- 
velop more  and  better  housing,  rapid  transit, 
ind  new  towns.  These  matters  are  especially 
mportant  to  California  where  high  land  costs 
lave  fragmented  our  development.  Too  many 
limes  the  Increasing  land  costs  have  forced 
Lmlted-lncome  Individuals  and  families  to 
eave  communities  where  they  have  lived  for 
rears.  We  also  need  more  low  and  moderate- 
ncome  housing  for  those  working  at  jobs 
vhlch  do  not  allow  them  to  own  homes  be- 
;auae  of  splrallng  land  and  construction 
:osta. 

I  will  also  be  draXtlng  legislation  to  ee- 
Mblish  a  new  concept  of  federal  disaster  In- 
lurance  to  cover  those  losses  not  ordinarily 
:overed  by  standard  Insurance  policies.  This 
s  especially  important  to  Southern  California 
where  we  are  threatened  by  earthquake  and 
Bood  losses  not  usually  covered  In  regular 
policies. 
New   Disaster  Loan   Provisions   Aid   Los 

Angeles  Earthquake  Victims 
For  the  past  several  months  of  the  Con- 
gressional  session.   I   worked   on   legislation 
which  would  liberalize  disaster  loans.  While 
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the  final  bill  was  designed  mainly  to  aid 
those  victims  of  Hurricane  Agnes  which  oc- 
curred last  June,  it  does  have  provisions  to 
help  those  who  had  property  losses  In  the 
1971  Southern  California  earthquake.  Those 
who  now  have  disaster  locms  to  repair  earth- 
quake damages  can  have  their  6%%  lostns 
reduced  to  3%.  Another  provision  Uberallaies 
the  (3.500  forgiveness  feature  of  the  old 
law,  so  that  the  recipient  does  not  have  to 
pay  off  the  first  (500  as  was  previously  re- 
quired. 

New  Valley  Congressional  Field  Office 

With  the  change  in  the  36th  Congressional 
District  boundary  lines  by  the  Legislature,  I 
have  opened  a  second  district  office,  this  one 
In  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  The  address  is 
13535  Ventvira  Boulevard,  Suite  306,  and  the 
phone  number  Is  990-3370. 

Mn.  iMuretta  NercTnan.  long  a  resident  of 
the  Valley  and  active  in  Valley  civic  affairs, 
has  been  appointed  to  manage  the  office. 

I  wish  aU  of  you  a  very  happy  and  satis- 
fying holiday  season.  May  the  new  year 
bring  us  a  world  where  mankind  can  live 
together  peacefully. 

THK    1973    CONGRSSSIONAI.    QUXSTIONNAIKX 
KXStTLTS 

In  early  summer  of  this  year  I  sent  out  to 
you  the  1973  Queationnaire — the  answers 
came  back  by  the  mallbag.  With  the  help  of 
our  summer  Interns  we  were  able  to  tabulate 
the  results  and  also  answer  many  of  the  spe- 
cific Inquiries  which  you  bad.  Here  are  the 
results  on  a  district-wide  basis: 
I  The  economy 

Wage  and  Price  Controls 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  current  wage  and 
price  controls  are  adequate  to  do  the  Job  of 
controlling  inflation? 

Yes 13.0 

No 84.0 

Abstained 3.0 

3.  If  your  answer  to  the  above  is  "No."  do 
you  think: 

(a)  There  should  be  broader  and  stricter 
controls  which  also  Include  items  not  ctir- 
rently  covered  by  the  Administration's  plan, 
such  as  food  prices  and  Interest  rates? 

Yes 81.5 

No 6.7 

Abstained 11.8 

fb)  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  shoiild  have 
tougher  regiilatlons  for:  (choose  one) 

1.  Wages? 8.3 

3.  Prices?    39.3 

3.  Both  equally? 60.6 

4.  Abstained 11.9 

Minimum  Wages 

3.  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  In  the  federal 
minimum  wage  to  $3.00  an  hour? 

Yes 85.5 

No 37.3 

Abstained 7.3 

Southeast  Asia 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  Administration's  policy 
of  mining  North  Vletnam«se  harbors? 

Yes  -  — 45.4 

No 52.4 

Abstained 3.3 

5.  In  view  of  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam,  should  we  Increase  the  U.S. 
military  presence  with  more  air  and  ground 

forces? 

Yes 37.3 

No 68.3 

Abstained 4.4 

6.  Should  we  use  U.S.  air  and  naval  power 
to  protect  South  Vietnam  even  If  and  when 
we  evacuate  our  remaining  ground  personnel? 

Yes 34.3 

No 69.3 

Abstained 6.4 
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7.  Shovad  we  set  a  date — for  example,  Sep. 
tember  1,  1973 — by  which  time  all  Amerieaa 
forces  would  be  removed  from  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Yas 88.» 

No  — 85., 

Abstained 8.8 

8.  Should  we  continue  to  give  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  even  If  and  when  we  with- 
draw all  UjS.  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces? 

Yes 46.0 

No „  48.8 

Abstained j.j 

9.  Do  you  feel  we  have  any  commitment  to 
give  peacetime  economic  aid  to  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  after  the  cessation  of 
hostllines  so  that  those  countries  migiit  re- 
build themselves? 

Yes 64.4 

No 38.3 

Abstained 7.5 

Future  Vietnams? 

10.  Should  Congress  limit  the  President's 
power  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to  an  undeclared 
war? 

Yes 71.8 

No 22.6 

Abstained 5.9 

Amnesty 
Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  has  proposed  that 
conditional  amnesty  should  be  granted  tc 
those  young  men  who  left  the  country  or 
who  went  to  prison  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  V.'ar  and  their  refusal 
to  be  Inducted  into  the  armed  services. 
Should  these  young  men:    (choose  one) 

11.  (a)  Be  granted  total  amnesty;  that  Is, 
be  completely  iorgiven  and  allowed  to  retxirn 
to  this  country  without  penalty? — 25.7. 

(b)  Be  pardoned  or  allowed  to  return  only 
If  they  agreed  to  a  form  of  alternative  serv- 
ice In  a  peacetime  government  program;  for 
example,  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  etc.? — 41.1. 

(c)  Be  granted  no  amnesty  at  all?  If  they 
return  to  this  country,  they  should  be  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  draft  evasion. — 29.6. 

Abstained. — 3.8. 

Overseas  military  com.mitments 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  Con- 
gress about  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  should 
continue  its  present  level  of  overseas  military 
commitments.  Examples  of  these  commit- 
ments are  o'or  NATO  forces  In  Europe,  as 
well  as  our  forces  in  Turkey,  South  Korea, 
Formosa,  Spain,  and  the  Philippines. 

13.  Should  we  cut  back  these  commit- 
ments? 

Yes _ 57.0 

No 29.2 

Abstained 13.8 

Education 
Busing 

The  most  explosive  current  domestic  Issue 
concerns  the  busing  of  school  children  to 
achieve  equality  of  education,  racial  Integra- 
tion, or  both. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  the  following 
statements,  each  of  which  Is  reflected  In  a 
recent  court  decision  or  a  proposal  before 
Congress? 

13.  Until  adequate  education  can  be  guar- 
anteed for  all  children,  busing  shovild  be 
used  to  achieve  at  least  equality  of  existing 
educational  resoiirces. 

Yes 43.2 

No 42.5 

Abstained 14. 3 

14.  Regardless  of  the  availability  of  quality 
education,  busing  should  be  used  to  achieve 
racial  Integration  in  schools. 

Yes ._ 17.8 

No 68.7 

Abstained 13.7 
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15  U  your  answer  to  No.  14  la  "Yes,"  bus- 
ing should  be  used  to  achieve  Integration: 
(choose  one) 

I  a)  Even  after  the  sctiool  district  has  made 
ft  sincere  effort  to  Integrate;  for  example, 
open  enroUment,  changing  of  school  dUtrlct 
attendance  lines. — 41.6. 

(b)  Only  If  no  local  effort  is  made  to  break 
racial  segregation  patterns. — 4B.2. 

Abstained. — B.2. 

16  The  neighborhood  school  should  be 
oreserved  and  no  student  should  be  forced 
io  be  bused  out  of  hie  or  her  neighborhood 
reeardless  of  Inequality  of  opportunity  and, 
or  existing  patterns  of  neighborhood  segrega- 
tion. 

Tes IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     28!  6 

yujrtalned i^» 

School  financing 

17.  Do  you  believe  that  our  local  school 
systems  are  being  adequately  financed? 

TM  -     24.0 

Abstained «■ « 

18.  If  your  answer  to  the  above  la  "No," 
would  you  favor: 

(a)  A  federal  program  guaranteeing  a  uni- 
form dollar  payment  to  all  school  districts  in 
the  country  for  each  child  In  attendance? 

Yes ;;■; 

No ^'-  '■ 

Abstained ^3.4 

(b)  Equalizing  local  property  tax  burdens 
80  that  the  amount  of  property  tax  spent 
for  a  child's  education  Is  standard  through- 
out the  state? 

Yes 67  3 

No 15.  5 

Abstained 34.  3 

(c)  Greater  state  aid  on  a  set  formula 
basis;  for  example,  a  guarantee  state  payment 
of  50%  of  the  local  school  district's  cost? 

Yes ^-  ^ 

No -—     12  4 

Abstained 2^.3 

Other  issues 
Do  you  favor : 

19.  The  proposed  space  shuttle? 

Yes «  2 

No ~     *1  0 

Abstained -     12.  8 

20.  A  federally  financed  system  of  health 
Insurance? 

Yes -     74  5 

No - - 18.  V 

Abstained 8-  8 

21.  Increased  Social  Secturlty  benefits? 

Yes  76. 6 

No 16.  1 

Abstained 8.3 

22.  A  national  system  of  no-fault  automo- 
bile Insurance? 

Yes 76.3 

No 15.8 

Abstained 7.9 

23.  A  national  system  of  child  care  centers? 

Yes 69.8 

No 34.9 

Abstained 8.3 

National  priorities 

24.  Listed  below  are  general  areas  of  federal 
expenditure.  Would  you  favor  an  Increase  (I) , 
decrease  ( D ) ,  or  a  continuation  of  the  some 

(S)  budgetary  appropriations  for  the  fol- 
lowing? 

(a)  National  defense,  (D). 

(b)  Social  Security,  (I). 

(c)  Veterans  affairs,  (S). 
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(d)  Soace  exploration.  {D>. 

(e)  Highway  construction,  (S). 

(f)  Elementary  and  secondary  education, 

(g)  Higher  education,  (I). 

(h)   Low-  and  moderate-Income  housing, 

(I)  Welfare,  (D). 

( J )  Foreign  economic  aid,  (D) . 

(k)  Foreign  mUitary  aid,  (D). 

(1)  Rapid  transit.  (I). 

(m)  Health  facilities  and  research,  (I). 

(n)  Crime  control.  (I). 

(o)  Air  and  water  pollution.  (I). 

(p)  Parks  and  recreation,  (I). 

( q )  Conservation  of  natural  resourcea,  (I) . 

(r)  Drug  abuse  control,  (1). 

(s)  Consumer  protection,  (I). 
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All  of  us  knew  and  respected  her 
husband,  the  late  George  Andrews,  a 
Member  of  this  Hoa«ie  for  nearly  28  years. 
The  people  exercised  good  Judgment  In 
selecting  her  to  fill  out  his  term. 

In  her  own  right,  Elizab«th  has  per- 
formed as  a  knowledgeable  and  active 
legislator.  Her  solid  record  will  be  re- 
membered by  us  all. 


DAVID  GAMBRELL 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
February  1971,  when  Davto  Gabcbrell 
was  appointed  to  fill  out  the  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  I  have 
had  the  benefit  of  a  first-rate  man's 
wisdom  and  friendship.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  pec  pie  of  Georgia,  Davd) 
OAinRELL  showed  a  sensitivity  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  needs  of  his  constituency 
which  I  have  greatly  admired. 

In  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  where  I  have  had 
the  additional  privilege  of  serving 
alongside  Senator  Gambrell,  I  found  him 
to  be  a  stanch  supporter  of  meaningful 
housing  legislation.  DAvm  Gambrell  was, 
In  fact,  instrumental  in  exempting  small 
communities  from  certain  requirements 
contained  in  the  housing  and  community 
development  bill  which  was  a  major  ac- 
complishment of  our  committee  in  the 
92d  Congress.  He  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully represented  the  interest  of  rural 
America,  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  in 
sponsoring  a  ntimber  of  provisions  in  the 
bill  to  assist  municipalities  with  popu- 
lations under  25,000. 

David  Gambrell  has  made  his  mark  in 
the  short  time  he  has  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  man  of  high  integrity  and 
esteem.  He  will  be  missed.  I  am  confi- 
dent, though,  that  his  past  successes  wiU 
be  matched  in  the  course  of  his  future 
endeavors,  whatever  they  may  be.  He 
has  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  long  life 
of  achievement  and  personal  fulfill- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ELIZABETH 
ANDREWS 


PRESCOTT  BUSH 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

OF  coLoaaoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Prescott  Bush  was  a  distin- 
guished public  servant  in  the  grand  old 
tradition,  and  I  wsis  deeply  saddened  by 
his  recent  passing.  The  people  of  Con- 
necticut were  fortimate  to  have  such  a 
man  serve  their  interests  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  contributed  not  only  his  wis- 
dom, but  a  rare  sense  of  Integrity  and 
justice  throughout  his  public  career. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  Mrs. 
Bush  and  the  rest  of  the  family  for  their 
deep  personal  loss.  May  they  take  com- 
fort in  knowing  that  Senator  Bush  made 
a  memorable  and  lasting  contribution  to 
his  country  and  to  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. 


HORATIO  ALGER  AWARDS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  months  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  come  to  know  the  gracious  «uid 
charming  lady  from  Alabama,  Mrs. 
EuzABKTH  Andrews. 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    K.ZNTOCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  story  of  the  Honorable 
Adron  Doran  who  was  a  recipient  of 
one  of  the  Horatio  Alger  Awards  in  1971 
has  been  placed  In  the  Record,  but  for 
fear  it  has  not.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
at  this  date  of  asking  permission  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  list  of 
those  selected  by  the  Horatio  Alger 
Awards  Committee  who  were  honored  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  on  May  12,  1971  I  &lso  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Doran's  response 
at  the  time  he  received  the  award  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Dr.  Adron  Doran  is  president  of  More- 
head  State  University  in  Kentucky  and 
is  one  of  Kentucky's  and  the  Nation's 
outstanding  university  presidents  and 
educators.  Under  his  leadership  the  uni- 
versity has  grown  in  attendance  from 
less  than  1,000  to  8,000.  It  is  a  beautiful 
university,  located  in  the  hills  of  eastern 
Kentucky  and  served  by  an  outstanding 
faculty,  educating  and  developing  a  great 
body  of  young  men  and  women 

In  past  years,  Dr  Doran.  before  he 
turned  his  great  talents  to  education, 
was  an  outstaindlng  young  political  lead- 
er in  the  Democratic  Party,  serving  at 
one  time  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  and 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  would 
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serve  Kentucky  either  as  Oovemor  or 
U.S.  Senator. 

All  that  have  known  him  have  been 
Impressed  by  his  great  abilities,  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  desire  that  his  work 
shall  serve  not  only  the  university  but 
all  of  the  people  of  eastern  Kentucky.  His 
life  has  been  marked  by  success  and 
service,  with  the  help  of  an  equally 
able  and  charming  person,  his  wife  Mi- 
gnon.  It  can  be  predicted  that  both  More- 
head  State  University  and  Dr.  Adron 
Doran's  service  will  continually  enlarge 
and  benefit  Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AWAKO   WiNNXWt,    1071 

Robert  Henry  Abplanalp,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Precision  Valve  Cor- 
poration, Yonkera,  New  York. 

Lawrence  A.  Appley.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  American  Management  Association, 
Hamilton,  New  York. 

Dr.  Adron  Doran,  President,  Morehead 
State    University,    Morehead,    Kentucky. 

Robert  S.  Pogarty,  Jr.,  President  and 
Pounder.  Habitation  Resources,  Inc.,  Tor- 
rance. California. 

Alexander  O.  Hardy,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  The  AVEMCO  Group,  Bethesda,  Mary- 
Isknd. 

Leon  W,  "Pete"  Barman,  President,  Har- 
man-Managers  Investment,  Inc.,  Los  Altos 
California. 

Charles  Stewart  Mott,  Director  of  General 
Motors,  Founder.  The  Mott  Foundation, 
Pllnt,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  Director,  Institute  of 
Rehabilitation  Medicine,  New  York  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center,  New  York,  New  York. 

Edward  Durell  Stone,  Internationally  Fam- 
ous  Architect,  New  York.  New  York. 

Lowell  Thomas,  America's  Foremost  Com- 
mentator, New  York,  New  York. 

Horatio  Algxr  Award,  Waldorf-Astoria 
HOTXL.  Mat  12,  1971 

I  am  exceedingly  honored  to  receive  the 
coveted  Horatio  Alger  Award  which  pljwes 
me  In  company  with  these  distinguished 
Americans  here  today  and  thoee  who  have 
been  so  honored  during  the  past  25  years. 

I  am  filled  with  Joy  at  the  presence  of  my 
wife,  Mlgnon;  my  youngest  brother,  Lewis, 
and  his  wife,  Ruth;  my  hometow.".  newspaper 
editor.  W.  E.  Crutcher;  my  bank  president, 
Alpha  Hutchinson;  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished friends  and  alumni  of  Morehead 
State  University. 

I  read  the  Horatio  Alger  stories  as  a  student 
in  grade  school  and  In  high  school.  I  have 
been  motivated  to  read  some  of  them  again 
since  Mr.  Baker  notified  me  of  my  selec- 
tion for  this  Award.  The  stories  are  best 
known  for  their  "rags  to  riches"  theme.  I 
suppose  I  am  the  only  person  who  has  ever 
received  the  Award   who  Is  still  In  rags. 

Though  I  do  not  possess  riches  as  men 
ordmarlly  measure  wealth,  I  do  lay  claim 
to  riches  which  have  come  through  Invest- 
ments In  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica and  In  investments  In  the  Incomparable 
treasures  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

If  I  represent  anyone  today.  I  think  I 
represent  one  who  was  bom  and  who  grew 
up  In  an  Isolated,  unproductive,  and  under- 
developed section  of  Western  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  So  Isolated  were  we  that  my  fath- 
er, his  brother,  and  their  sister  married  my 
mother,  her  brother,  and  their  sister.  The 
Dorans  simply  did  not  know  nor  did  they  ever 
see  anyone  but  the  Clements,  with  whom 
they  went  to  school,  to  church,  and  to  the 
"post  office."  I  was  half  grown  before  I  knew 
that  the  big  road  which  ran  In  front  of  the 
hoiise    was   the  state   line    between   Graves 
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County,  Kentucky,  and  Weakley  County. 
Tennessee. 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  high 
school  graduate  v/as  when  Francis  Hill  came 
to  teach  In  the  one-room  school  In  which  I 
was  enrolled  as  a  seventh  grade  student.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  a  high  school  was  when 
I  walked  five  miles,  from  the  home  of  an  old 
maid  aunt,  with  whom  I  was  living,  to  enroll 
In  the  ninth  grade.  After  graduation  from 
high  school,  1  enrolled  at  Preed-Hardeman 
College,  Henderson.  Tennessee,  which  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  or  been  on  a 
college  campus. 

The  burning  desire  for  an  education,  the 
motivation  to  be  better  than  I  was,  and  the 
obsession  to  prepare  to  serve  my  fellow  man 
through  the  schools  and  the  church  accovmt 
for  my  position  as  President  of  one  of  the 
great  regional  universities  in  America  today. 

My  parents  were  honest,  hard  working,  Ood 
fearing,  and  frugal  people.  They  were  the  salt 
of  the  earth  and  provided  a  stable  and  secure 
home  in  which  the  five  (5)  boys  were  reared. 
They  sowed  the  seeds  of  enterprise,  competi- 
tion, excellency,  endurance,  and  a  wUl  to 
work  In  our  hungry  minds  and  hearts.  These 
seeds  found  root  In  good  soils  to  produce 
many  fold. 

While  I  was  a  Junior  In  college,  I  met  and 
married  Mlgnon  McCIaln  on  Augxist  23.  1931. 
This  was  In  the  deep  of  one  of  our  greatest 
economic  depressions,  but  we  managed  to- 
gether to  make  our  way  then  and  since  by 
diligent  application  of  our  talents,  our  con- 
fidence m  one  another,  and  our  faith  in  Ood. 
I  have  earned  a  baccalaureate,  a  master's, 
and  a  doctor's  degree  since  we  married.  She 
has  served  as  a  true  helpmeet,  an  assistant 
breadwinner,  a  competent  critic,  a  constant 
companion  and  a  responsible  wife.  I  owe 
most  of  what  I  am  and  have  achieved  to  her. 

Whether  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  a 
stock  boy  in  a  clothing  factory,  a  news  butch 
on  a  passenger  train,  an  export  box  maker  In 
an  auto  plant,  or  a  door-to-door  cosmetics 
salesman — Whether  In  the  schoolroom  as  a 
teacher,  on  the  basketball  court  as  a  coach, 
In  the  speaker's  chair  as  a  legislator.  In  the 
pulpit  as  a  minister.  In  the  composing  room 
as  a  newspaper  editor,  before  the  radio  micro- 
phone as  a  singer.  In  the  presidency  of  a  state 
vmlveralty,  or  as  a  servant  In  the  community, 
I  have  learned.  In  whatever  state  of  being, 
the  worth  of  an  Individual  human  and  the 
dignity  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

I  have  learned  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity 
and  the  bitter  outcomes  of  success.  I  have 
learned  the  Joy  of  citizenship  In  the  great 
American  democracy,  and  I  have  learned  the 
sorrows  of  neglect,  waste,  and  misuse  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  the  youth  and 
adults  In  this  great  land  of  ours. 

I  want  to  spend  my  remaining  days  In 
testimony  and  witness  of  one  who  has  learn- 
ed and  practiced  the  Horatio  Alger  way  of 
life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  GEORGE 
P.MILLER 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Mn-LER  has  established  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  devoted  service  to  his  dl.'trict. 
State,  and  Nation  during  his  28  years  in 
the  House. 

My  friendship  and  association  with 
George  Miller  spans  over  20  years. 
When  I  was  an  assistant  to  Congress- 
man John  Bell  Williams,  our  office  was 
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located  next  to  Congressman  Miller.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  and  work  with  him  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  In  recent  years. 

George  Miller's  contributions  to  the 
country  have  been  many.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, he  has  been  an  important 
leader  of  the  Nation's  spjw^  program. 

I  know  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  this  fine  gentleman  and  legis- 
lator after  having  the  benefit  of  his 
many  years  of  service.  I  wish  him  and 
Mrs.  Miller  well  In  the  future. 


SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tirement of  John  Sherman  Cooper  from 
the  Senate  is  a  loss,  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  but  also  for  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution.  He  has  brought  to 
the  Senate  a  degree  of  integrity  and 
sense  of  decency  which  have  enhanced 
the  quality  of  our  work  here.  The  Senate 
has  been  a  better  place  for  his  presence 
and  he  will  be  missed  by  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  details  of  Senator  Cooper's  dis- 
tinguished career  are  well  known.  What 
is  less  well  known  is  the  nature  of  his 
performance  in  the  Senate.  In  his  quiet 
way,  he  has  exercised  leadership  on  ma- 
jor issues  in  fields  ranging  from  conser- 
vation to  foreign  relations.  His  influence 
has  been  felt  because  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  convictions  and  because  of  the  respect 
accorded  him  by  fellow  Senators. 

It  is  no  secret  that  John  Sherman 
Cooper  and  I  have  disagreed  on  some  of 
these  issues  in  recent  years.  He  has  been 
a  formidable  but  fair  adversary  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  our  friendship  has  sur- 
vived our  debates  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  John  Sherman  Cooper 
can  look  back  on  a  long  career  as  a  judge, 
an  ambassador,  and  a  Senator  with  a 
deep  sense  of  satisfaction.  He  has  served 
his  State  and  country  well  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  find  new  opportunities 
for  service  In  the  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CLINTON 
ANDERSON 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18,  197? 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have  come  to 
know  Clinton  Anderson  as  a  friend.  His 
decision  to  retire  leaves  a  void  which 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  fill. 

Senator  Anderson's  wisdom  has  been 
a  cornerstone  of  not  only  all  the  Senate, 
but  Eilso  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  where  it  has  been  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 
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I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Senator  Anderson  and  his  wonderful 
wife,  Henrietta,  many,  many  happy  days 
in  this  well-earned  retirement. 


FEDERAL  LAND  GRANTS  TO 
RAILROAD6 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  8  weeks 
ago,  I  informed  the  Senate  that  12  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  Joined  me  In  urg- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  status  of  grants 
of  Federal  lands  to  certain  railroad  com- 
panies. Accompan3^ng  our  letter  was  a 
list  of  questions  concerning  those  grants. 
As  yet,  Mr.  Morton  has  not  responded. 

Mr.  President,  those  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  joined  with  me  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Morton  are  Senators 
Edward  Kennedy  and  Gaylord  Nelson 
and  Representatives  Robert  W.  Kastbn- 
MEiER,  James  Abotjrezk.  Phillip  Bttrton, 
Ronald  V.  Dellttms,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Don 
Edwards,  Paxil  N.  McClosket,  Jr.,  John 
F.  Seieesling,  Jerome  R.  Waldie  and  the 
late  William  P.  Ryan. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Morton  has  not  yet 
answered  our  request,  I  would  like  to  In- 
form him  of  a  recent  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch editorial  reprinted  In  the  Fresno 
Bee,  October  9,  1972,  which  said: 

While  we  do  not  expect  Mr.  Morton  to  fol- 
low Senator  Harris'  lead  and  take  a  strong 
law  and  order  stand  In  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, we  do  think  he  owes  the  Senator  ard 
the  public  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
situation  before  it  makes  Its  Inevitable  way 
Into  the  courts.  Federal  law,  passed  more 
than  70  years  ago  .  .  .  requires  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ton to  do  that  much — and  he  should  bot  shy 
from  his  resp>onslbUltles  just  because  the 
controversy  raises  difficult  questions  of 
equity,  economics,  and  public  policy. 

After  the  National  Coalition  for  Land 
Reform  and  the  California  Coalition  of 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  filed 
their  original  complaint  in  June,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  and 
Land  Co.  asked  for  time  in  which  to  re- 
spond to  the  complaint.  They  did,  and 
the  National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform 
filed  a  brief  in  October  in  response  to 
the  reply  brief  filed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific.  As  yet,  the  Interior  Department 
has  not  acted  on  the  issue,  but  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  many  questions  raised  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  brief  further  Jus- 
tifies the  need  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  these  grants. 

I  might  add,  Ivlr.  President,  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  not  the  only  railroad 
involved.  Other  railroads  receiving  Fed- 
eral land  grants  are  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Burlington-Northern,  and  the  Santa 
Pe. 

I  ask  permission  at  this  time  that  the 
first  half  of  the  brief  filed  by  the  National 
Coalition  for  Land  Reform  be  placed  in 
the  Record.  Representative  Jerome  Wal- 
die of  Cahfomia,  a  tireless  crusader  for 
the  people  of  his  district  and  State  will 
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put  the  secOTid  half  of  the  brief  in  the 
Record  later  today. 

I  also  ask  permission  that  the  editorial 
referred  to  in  my  remarks  be  Inserted 
in  the  Rzcord  as  well  as  an  article  from 
the  Septonber  16  issue  of  Business  Week 
on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Fresno  Bee,  Oct.  9,  1973] 

BOOKO  OnX  BSGINS 

In  what  could  turn  Into  an  interesting 
and  undoubtedly  drawn-out  legal  battle,  a 
group  calling  itself  the  National  Coalition  for 
Land  Reform  Is  taking  on  some  of  the  na- 
tion's biggest  landowners — the  railroads.  The 
group,  headed  by  Oklahoma's  Populist  Ben. 
Fred  R.  Harris,  contends  that  the  railroads 
have  violated  conditions  under  which  they 
received  vast  trsicts  of  land  from  the  federal 
government  In  the  19th  century. 

In  addition  to  being  unfair  to  the  taxpay- 
ers who  originally  owned  the  land,  It  is  ar- 
gued that  the  situation  has  contributed  to 
the  shaky,  sometimes  wheellng-dealtng  eco- 
nomics of  American  railroads  (a  la  Penn  Cen- 
tral) and  helped  create  conditions  today  In 
which  several  of  the  largest  land-owning 
railroads  find  their  earnings  from  rail  serv- 
ices nearly  matched  by  their  returns  from 
land  development  and  the  leasing  of  oU  and 
mineral  rights. 

The  Coalition  believes  the  land  and  the 
earnings  from  It  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
government  If  the  terms  of  the  land  grant 
have  not  been  met.  and  they  have  asked 
Interk>r  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  to 
Investigate  their  charges.  The  railroads,  as 
might  be  s\ispected,  have  already  discounted 
the  Coalition's  contentions  and  stand  ready 
with  a  host  of  lawyers  to  deraU  any  chal- 
lenge to  their  right  to  the  millions  of  acres 
they  now  own. 

WhUe  we  do  not  expect  Mr.  Morton  to 
follow  Sen.  Harris'  lead  and  take  a  strong 
law  and  order  stand  In  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, we  do  think  he  owes  the  senator  and  the 
public  a  thorough  examination  of  the  situ- 
ation before  It  makes  Its  Inevitable  way  mto 
the  courts.  Federal  law.  passed  more  than 
70  years  a^o  when  another  controversy  over 
railroad  landholdlngs  was  raging,  requires 
Mr.  Morton  to  do  that  much — and  he  should 
not  Bhy  from  his  responsibilities  Just  be- 
cause the  controversy  rages  dllBcult  ques- 
tions of  equity,  economics  and  public  policy. 


[From  Business  Week.  Sept.  16,  1973) 

Railhoads — A  New  Fight  BxtrPTB  OvxB  Lakv 

Grants 

The  stakes  were  high  more  than  a  century 
ago  when  Congress  gave  rail  barons  rights  to 
land  along  their  routes  to  help  finance  the 
track  that  linked  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  grants  eventually  totaled  more  than 
120-mllllon  acres,  about  6%  of  the  land  area 
of  the  48  states. 

Periodically,  the  land  grants  have  sparked 
controversy  and,  with  the  stakes  still  high. 
a  new  one  is  boiling  In  the  form  of  an  attack 
from  a  coalition  of  California  land  reformers. 
This  week.  Interior  Dept.  lawyers  are  check- 
ing through  a  new  52-page  submission  on  the 
land-grant  Is.'sue  that  they  requested  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co..  whose  2-mllllon  acres 
of  grant  land  In  California  make  It  the  larg- 
est land  owi'ier  In  the  state. 

The  request  came  after  a  group  of  nine 
senators  and  representatives,  led  by  Okla- 
homa's lame-duck  Democratic  Senator  Fred 
n.  Harris,  asked  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton  for  answers  to  a  long  list  of  ques- 
tions about  the  railroad's  land  holdings. 
These  land  grants,  created  In  17  separate 
laws  between  1840  and  1870.  spelled  out  what 
the  roads  could  and  could  not  do  with  the 
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I*nd,  and  in  many  cases  to  whom  they  ■boold 
sell  the  land  and  for  how  much. 

The  complexities  of  the  laws,  the  way  they 
w«re  administered,  and  the  actual  and  po- 
tential wealth  Involved  led  to  court  caaee 
that  ran  for  decades.  The  railroads  contend 
that  Congress  settled  the  controversy  onoe 
and  for  all  with  legislation  In  1940  and  1945 
that  gave  the  roads  title  to  the  land  grants. 

Harris  and  the  other  eight  Congressmen 
acted  on  behalf  of  two  activist  groups  orga- 
nized to  buck  the  power  of  large  landowners 
and  corporate  agriculture  In  California — the 
National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform  and  the 
California  Coalition  of  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farmworkers.  Earlier,  the  two  coalitions 
filed  an  18- page  "administrative  complaint" 
with  Morton.  It  was  studded  with  cltatlozia 
of  cotirt  decisions  bolstering  their  conten- 
tion that  the  department  should  "mitlats 
an  Immediate  and  detailed  investigation" 
Into  the  land  grants.  Tlie  coalition's  com- 
plaint focused  on  the  Southern  Pacific  ac- 
cordtng  to  Sheldon  Greene,  one  of  Its  lawyers, 
"because  we  had  more  Information  about 
this  con^any.  But  we  are  talking  about  all 
land  grants." 

Greene  cites  a  number  of  Southern  Pa- 
cific's grant-land  uses  that  he  says  shoxild  be 
Investigated.  The  company,  he  says,  controls 
300,000  acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  tir.us  Is  un- 
justly a  major  beneficiary  of  the  state's  costly 
water  projects.  He  also  charges  that  the  com- 
pany Is  Illegally  tapping  mineral  deposits. 
Including  oil  and  gas  leases  grossing  more 
than  W-mlUlon,  and  that  it  still  controls 
land  In  the  Sierras,  which  allegedly  was  to 
have  been  disposed  of  within  three  year* 
after  the  road  was  completed  in  1869. 

NACrS'S     INTLUDNC* 

Ttie  coalition  cites  figures  from  Southern 
Pacific  annual  reports  showing  that  it  earned 
$24-mllllon  in  1970  from  oil.  gas.  and  agri- 
cultural leases,  including  S16.4-mUllon  from 
Industrial  and  commercial  rentals.  A  South- 
em  Pacific  official  speculates  that  "some  of 
the  coalition's  material  was  extracted  from 
the  two-volume  study  on  pwwer  and  l&nd  In 
CalUornla"  published  last  fall  by  Ralph 
Nader's  task  foree  on  land  use  In  California, 
and  that  the  Nader  report  was  the  coalition's 
Impetus  for  the  attack. 

The  Nader  California  report,  in  an  appen- 
dix devoted  to  a  case  stttdy  of  the  SP>  land 
holdings,  concluded  that  the  grant  land  was 
never  meant  to  become  a  permanent  asset 
of  the  railroad,  and  that  it  should  be  chal- 
lenged In  court.  The  pvirpose:  '"To  return 
all  of  the  company's  nontransportatlon  land 
holdings  to  the  government"  and  collect 
damages  "for  past  profit  from  Illegal  use  of 
this  land." 

CONDITIONS 

Behind  the  dispute  are  the  actual  terms  of 
the  grants.  TyplcaUy.  the  railroad,  after 
charting  Its  route,  was  allowed  to  reserve 
alternat*  sections  of  land  (a  section  Is  one 
square  mile)  In  a  checkerboard  pattern  along 
the  right-of-way.  As  a  length  of  track  was 
completed,  the  carrier  was  given  a  patent  to 
the  land,  which  It  then  could  sell  or  mort- 
gage to  finance  another  stretch  of  track. 
But  there  were  conditions  attached.  For 
example,  some  grants  required  the  land  to 
be  sold  to  settlers  at  not  more  than  t2.50 
an  acre,  and  the  land  was  to  revert  to  the 
U.S.  If  the  line  was  not  completed. 

The  SP  says  that  "acts  of  Congress.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  and  administrative 
rulings  over  the  years  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly and  repeatedly  clear  that  grant  land 
has  been  irrevocably  vested  In  the  raUrocKls, 
that  the  railroads  .  .  .  have  full  and  clear 
title,  and  that  grant  lands  are  no  longer 
subject  to  governmei-t  preemption." 

An  Interior  Dept.  spokesman  says  that  the 
department  is  now  "at  the  point  of  looking 
at  the  threshold  legal  question:  What  is  the 
government's  obligation.  If  any,  under  those 
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statutss?"  He  suggests  tbat  "maybe  Congress 
would  like  to  look  Into  It." 


(XT.8.  Department   of  the  Interior — Admin- 
istrative Complaint  1 
PrrrnoNgRs'   Rssponsx   to   Reply   Banr  of 

SOUTHXRN  PACmC  TRANSPORTATION  CO.  AND 

SouTMXRN  Pacific  Land  Co. 

National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform.  Cali- 
fornia Coalition  of  Seasonal  and  Migrant 
Parmworkers  v.  Rogere  C.  B.  Morton,  Indi- 
vidually and  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  U.3.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

David  H.  Klrkpatrlck.  Sheldon  Greene,  Cal- 
ifornia Rural  Legal  Asj!«ar.ce.  San  Pranclaco, 
Calif.,  Attorneys  for  Petitioners. 

David  M.  Madway.  National  Housing  and 
Economic  Development  Law  Project.  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  of  Counsel. 

This  brief  Is  submitted  on  behalf  of  Pe- 
titioners and  In  response  to  the  reply  brief 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Com- 
pany and  the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Com- 
pany, dated  August  31,  1972. 

In  their  Administrative  Complaint,  Peti- 
tioners request  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior conduct  an  Investigation  and  report 
to  Congress  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
various  railroads  i  and  not  simply  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  as  its  brief  suggests  [see  South- 
em  Pacific  brief  (hereinafter  cited  3  P.Br.), 
pp.  1-2.])  have  failed  to  conform  to  the  ex- 
press requirements  of  the  statutes  under 
which  approximately  150  million  acres  of 
public  lands  were  granted  to  those  railroads.' 
All  of  those  statutes  reserve  mineral  rights  to 
the  United  States  and  many  require  that 
grant  lands  be  sold  to  settlers  In  parcels  not 
to  exceed  160  acres  and  at  a  maxim vun  price 
of  $2.50  per  acre,  or  In  some  cases,  $1.25  per 
acre. 

Southern  Pacific  urges  six  substantive  • 
grounds  for  rejecting  Petitioners'  request  for 
an  Investigation  and  report.  Those  grounds. 
In  summary,  and  petitioners'  responses,  also 
In  summary,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Southern  Pacific  says  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia R.  R.  Co  V.  United  States.  238  U.S. 
393  (1916)  and  243  U3.  549  (1917),  dealt  with 
a  "unique"  matter,  which  is  "now  a  closed 
book."  (SP.Br.  12.) 

In  response.  Petitioners  say  that  since 
Southern  Pacific's  grant  lands  adjacent  to 
Its  railroad  line  from  the  Oregon  border 
south  to  RosevUle.  California,  (the  CaU- 
fornla  and  Oregon  Railroad  grant)  are  cov- 
ered by  precisely  the  same  mandatory  aale- 
to-settlers  proviso  as  the  Court  In  Oregon 
and  California  held  to  be  "covenants  and 
enforceable,"  those  decisions  are  clearly  ap- 
plicable to  it.  Moreover,  since  those  decisions 
are  the  single  most  important  Judicial  pro- 
nouncements on  the  mandatory  sale-to-aet- 
tlers  proviso,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
could  simply  be  disregarded,  as  Southern 
Pacific  apparently  urges. 

2.  Southern  Pacific  says  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  no  "Jurisdiction" 
to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  because 
the  railroad  grant  lands  have  been  patented 
to  the   railroads.    (3.PJr.l4-26.) 

In  response.  Petitioners  say  that  the  De- 
partment has  continuing  responsibility  for 
reporting  on  the  status  of  such  lands,  that 
for  over  100  years  it  has  had  responsibility 
for  administering  the  railroad  land  grants, 
that  It  has  statutorily  prescribed  duties  re- 
lated to  the  railroad  land  grants,  and  that 
accordingly  It  has  broad  investigative  au- 
thority which  should  be  invoked  In  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

3.  Southern  Pacific  says  that  the  manda- 
tory sale-to-settlers  proviso  In  the  Central 
Pacific  granting  statute  is  not  violated  be- 
cause (a)  one  portion  of  that  grant  was  sold 
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to  a  Charles  McLaughlin;  (b)  other  portions 
of  those  grant  lands  were  mortgaged;  (c) 
the  mandatory  sale-to-settlers  proviso  was 
"rendered  nugatory"  by  repeal  of  preemp- 
tion laws  and  (d)  by  the  "Speyer  Agree- 
ment" the  United  States  "released  ...  all 
claims"  on  the  Central  Pacific  and  California 
and  Oregon  grant  lands.   (S.P3r .20-32.) 

In  response,  Petitioners  say  that  (a)  the 
elaborate  series  of  transactions  which  re- 
sulted in  the  transfer  to  McLaughlin  of  vast 
quantities  of  grant  lands  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  it  settles:  (b)  the  mortgaging  of 
grant  lands  In  no  way  washed  them  of  the 
obligations  of  the  mandatory  sale-to-settlers 
proviso;  ic)  the  repeal  of  preemption  laws 
was  of  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  sale-to- 
settlers  obligation  In  the  absence  of  specific 
refwence  In  the  preemption  repealer  to  the 
railroad  land  grant  statutes;  and  (d)  the 
signatories  to  the  Speyer  Agreement  were,  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  statute  granting 
them  their  commission,  authorized  only  to 
settle  rights  of  the  United  States  under  cer- 
tain mortgages,  and  reliance  on  any  pur- 
ported compromise  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  covenants  and 
conditions  of  the  land  grant  statutes  Is  un- 
warranted and  of  no  effect. 

4.  Southern  Pacific  says  that  the  railroads 
are  entitled  to  commercially  exploit  all  grant 
lands.  (S.P.Br.3a-S7.) 

In  response,  Petitioners  say  that  the  effect 
of  provisions  In  the  granting  statutes  ex- 
pressly reservlne  mineral  lands  to  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Supreme  Court's  holding 
In  the  second  Orejfon  and  Calif omin  case  (243 
U.S.  549  (1917) )— that  where  there  Is  a  man- 
datory sale-to-settlers  proviso,  the  railroad 
had  no  right  to  harvest  timber  from  grant 
lands — Is  to  clearly  limit  a  grantee  railroad's 
rights  to  commercial  exploitation  of  grant 
lands. 

5.  Southern  Pacific  says  that  an  Investiga- 
tion would  be  fruitless  since  no  remedies 
are   available   to  the  United  States  because 

(a)  Congress  must  specially  authorize  the 
federal  government  to  retake  grant  lands 
held  in  violation  of  the  law;  (b)  relief  Is 
barred  by  the  six  year  statute  of  limitations 
of  43  U.S.C.  i  900,  and  (c)  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Acts  of  1940  and  194B.  Congress  In- 
tended to  "write  finis"  to  the  land  grant 
Issue.  (SJ>.Br.37-4«.) 

In  response.  Petitioners  say  that  (a>  even 
assuming  Congress  must  specially  authorize 
certain  government  action  In  respect  of  grant 
lands.  It  has  done  so  on  numerous  occasions 
In  the  past  on  the  basis  of  Department  of  the 
Interior  reports  and  should  N"  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  again  on  the  baste  of  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  report; 

(b)  relief  granted  In  the  past  demonstrates. 
and  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  said,  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  Is  no  bar  to 
remedial  action,  and  (c)  the  Transportation 
Acts  of  1940  and  1945  say  nothing  whatso- 
ever about  any  waiver  of  federal  government 
rights  to  enforce  the  covenants  and  condi- 
tions of  the  granting  statutes. 

6.  Southern  Pacific  says  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  land  grant  railroads  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  balances  the  equities  In  favor 
of  not  burdening  them  with  the  kind  of 
Investigation  which  might  Jeopardize  pro- 
posed Congressional  action  to  make  available 
further  taxpayer-financed  subsidies  to  rail- 
roads.   (S.P3r.48-53.) 

In  response.  Petitioners  say  that  now  Is 
precisely  the  time  when  the  issue  of  past  and 
present  violations  of  earlier  railroad  subsidy 
laws  (the  land  grant  statutes)  should  be 
fully  Investigated  and  the  facts  placed  before 
Congress  so  that  it  can  determine  tu^  pro- 
priety of  advancing  still  more  aid. 

We  turn  now  to  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Southern  Pacific 
urges  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
refuse  to  conduct  any  investigation. 
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1.  THX  OaXOOM  AND  CALITOajdA  CASKS  DEALT 
WIIX  A  "XTNlqfUK"  MATm.  WHICH  IS  NOW 
A    "CLOSED    BOOK" 

If  the  Oregon  and  California  matter  is 
"unique,"  It  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  procedure  for 
overseeing  railroad  land  grants  worked  as 
Intended:  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made 
reports  on  the  land  transactions  of  the 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  (283  US  at 
410);  based  on  those  reports,  the  Congress 
directed  the  Attorney  Oeneral  "to  Institute 
and  prosecute  any  and  all  suits"  to  enforce 
provisions  of  the  granting  statutes  i238  US. 
at  395) ;  the  Attorney  General  Instituted  such 
a  suit  and  the  Court  concluded  that  the 
mandatory  sale  proviso  had  been  violated 
and  that  Congress  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  remedial  legislation  (2.J3  U.S. 
at  438-439) ;  by  the  Chamberlaln-Ferrl's  Act 
(39  Stat.  218).  Congress  enacted  such  legis- 
lation; and  while  the  matter  found  Its  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court  once  more  (243  US. 
649 ) .  It  was  finally  determined  In  an  account- 
ing suit  authorized  by  the  Chamberlaln- 
Ferrls  Act  {sub.  nom..  United  States  ■:.  Ore- 
gon and  California  R.  R.  Co.,  8  F.  2d  646 
(Or.   1926)). 

If  Southern  Pacific  means  to  assort  'hat 
the  Oregon  land  matter  Is  a  "closed  book" 
because  the  Issue  (^whether  the  grantee  ralN 
road  violated  the  mandatory  sale  proviso 
covering  the  Oregon  lands  has  been  finally 
determined.  Petitioners  would  agree.  If  tbey 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  In  that  case  offer  no  guid- 
ance for  present  controversies,  we  submit 
that  they  have  propounded  a  novel  and  not 
altogether  congenial  theory  of  Jurtsprutlenre. 
The  Oregon  and  California  decisions  have 
much  to  tell  us. 

The  mandatory  sale  proviso  at  Issue  in 
that  case  reads  as  f oUowb  : 

"And  provided  further,  that  the  lands 
granted  by  the  Act  aforesaid  shall  be  sold 
to  actual  settlers  only.  In  quantities  not 
greater  than  one-quarter  section  to  one  pur- 
chaser, and  for  a  price  not  exceeding  K2.60  per 
acre." 

While  the  Court  agreed  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  granting  statutes  was  to  pro- 
mote construction  of  the  western  railroads, 
!t  »ta*ed  that  the  existence  of  the  proviso 
demonstrated  a  further  purpose;  to  encour- 
age settlement.  And  attainment  of  the  pri- 
mary purpose  In  no  way  justified  disregard 
of  the  secondary: 

"[TIhe  secondary  purpose  w&s  regarded 
and  provided  for  In  the  provisos  under  re- 
view. Both  purposes  must  be  considered.  It 
may  be  that  It  was  not  expected  that  actual 
settlers  would  crowd  Into  'the  vast  unpeo- 
pled territory,'  but  the  existence  of  such  set- 
tlers at  such  time  must  have  been  contem- 
plated. Both  purposes,  we  repeat,  were  to  be 
subsen^cd.  .  .  ."  238  VS.  at  417.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Court  swept  away  the  railroad's  objec- 
tions to  enforcement  of  the  proviso  In  un- 
equivocal terms  and  suggested  almost  60 
years  ago  precisely  what  Petitioners  now 
urge — that  If  the  provisos  were  onerous,  bur- 
densome, ejcpenslve,  or  Impractical,  the 
proper  forum  for  redress  was  Congress;  none 
of  these  factors  justified  violation  then  and 
neither  do  they  now: 

"If  the  prwvisos  were  Ignorantly  adopted  as 
they  are  asserted  to  have  been:  if  the  actual 
conditions  were  unknown  as  Is  asserted;  If 
but  little  of  the  land  was  arable,  most  of  It 
covered  with  timber  and  valuable  only  for 
timber  and  not  fit  for  the  acquisition  of 
homes;  tf  a  great  deal  of  It  was  nothing  but 
a  wUdemess  of  motintaln  and  rock  and  for- 
est; tf  Its  character  was  given  evidence  by 
the  application  of  the  Timber  smd  Stone  Act 
to  the  reserved  lands;  If  settlers  neither 
crowded  before  nor  crowded  after  the  rall- 
rocut,  nor  could  do  so;  if  the  grants  were  not 
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as  valuable  for  sale  or  credit  as  they  were 
Buppo«d  to  have  been  and  dlfflcultlea  beeet 
both  uses;  the  remedy  was  obvious.  Granting 
the  obstacle*  and  infirmitie*,  they  were  but 
promptings  and  reason  for  an  a-ppeal  to 
Congress  to  relax  the  law:  they  were  neither 
cause  nor  justification  for  violating  it."  238 
U.S.  at  422-423.   (Emphaala  added.) 

"liie  Court  denied  the  government's  request 
tor  an  automatic  forfeiture  of  the  railroad 
l»nd.  finding  that  the  grant  provisos  were 
covenants  rather  than  conditions  subsequent 
and  required  further  action  by  Congress  be- 
fore the  land  could  be  reclaimed.  But  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  provisos  as  covenants,  the 
Court's  holdmg  could  hardly  have  been 
stated  more  clearly : 

"[T]he  provisos  .  .  .  are  covenants,  and 
enforceable:"  ...  238  VS.  at  423.  (EmphasU 
added,  i 

Later  in  Its  brief.  Southern  Pacific  suggests 
that  the  Oregon  and  California  case  ahould 
be  disregarded  because  the  language  of  the 
proviso  there  was  different  in  some  respects 
from  the  provisos  set  forth  in  the  statutes 
granting  some  of  the  land  now  held  by 
Southern  Pacific.  (S.P3r.a7.)  Petitioners 
submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  difference 
In  the  language  of  the  provisos  makes  an 
even  stronger  argtunent  for  enforceability  of 
the  provisos  found  In  grants  other  than  the 
Oregon  and  California  cases  without  further 
legislation.  Thus,  the  language  of  the  pro- 
TlBO  in  the  grant  to  Central  Pacific,  a  prede- 
cessor of  Southern  Pacific,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

".  .  .  And  all  such  lands,  so  granted  by  this 
section,  which  sliail  not  be  sold  or  dl^)OBed 
of  by  said  company  within  three  years  after 
the  entire  road  aball  have  been  completed, 
shall  be  subject  to  settlement  and  preemp- 
tion, like  other  lands,  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing $1.26  per  acre,  to  be  paid  to  said  com- 
pany." 12  Stat.  492,  493-494. 

The  language  In  the  Central  Pacific  proviso 
seems  to  cure  two  of  the  weaknesses  found 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon  and 
California  proviso  and  which  led  the  Court 
to  find  that  it  was  a  covenant  rather  than  a 
condition  subsequent.  Thus,  In  the  Central 
Pacific  situation,  the  class  of  eligible  pur- 
chasers Is  not  limited  simply  to  "actual  set- 
tlers," but  rather  the  lands  are  open  for  pur- 
chase at  the  prescribed  price  by  all  who  wish 
to  settle  on  them.  Similarly,  the  Supreme 
Court  was  concerned  about  the  lack  of  any 
sutement  In  the  Oregon  grants  as  to  the 
time  when  the  obligation  of  the  provisos 
matured  (238  VS.  at  417-418).  Under  the 
Central  Pacific  proviso  there  can  be  no  such 
question,  for  the  proviso  states  clearly  that 
If  the  lands  have  not  been  sold  or  disposed 
of  three  years  after  completion  of  the  line, 
they  are  to  be  made  available  for  settlement 
at  the  prescribed  price. 

Finally,  at  pages  25  and  26  of  Its  brief. 
Southern  Pacific  quotes  the  mandatory  sale 
proviso  covering  lands  granted  to  the  Central 
Pacific  and  notes  that  "none  of  the  other 
Southern  Pacific  grants  contained  this  pro- 
vision." While  it  is  true  that  none  of  the 
other  grants  made  to  Southern  Pacific  or  its 
predecessors  contained  this  exact  language, 
the  statute  granting  lands  contiguous  to 
Southern  Pacific's  line  from  the  Oregon  bor- 
der south  to  Rosevllle,  California — a  distance 
of  some  300  miles — does  contain  a  manda- 
tory sale  proviso,  though  the  language  varies 
somewhat  from  tbat  found  in  the  Central 
Pacific  grant.  In  this  context.  Southern  Paci- 
fic's effort  to  drain  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia decisions  of  significance  te  under- 
standable. For  Its  Northern  California  land 
grant  holdings  are  covered  by  preciaely  the 
same  mandatory  sale  proviso  as  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Oregon  and  California  held  to  be 
"covenants  and  enforceable."  238  U.S.  at  423. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  nowhere  In  Its 
brief  does  Southern  Pacific  discuss  the  grant 
lands  along  Its  railroad  line  from  the  Oregon 
border  to  Rosevllle,  California,  except  to  In- 
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dlcate  that  It  in  fact  obtained  "title"  to  such 
lands  under  one  of  the  granting  statutes 
(S.P.  Br.  fl.),  and  In  connection  with  the 
"Speyer  Agreement"  (SP.  Br.  30-31).  No- 
where does  It  reveal  that  thoae  lands  are 
covered  by  a  mandatory  sale-to-eettlers  pro- 
viso. It  Is  a  telling  omission.  Applying  the 
holding  in  Oregon  and  California  to  thoae 
lands  clearly  requires  a  determination  that 
Southern  Pacific  Is  in  violation  of  the  statute 
under  which  those  lands  were  granted. 

2.    THE  DEPAR'TMEWT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  HAS 
NO   "jtTRlSDlCTTON" 

Southern  Pacific  argues  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  lacks  "Jurisdiction"  to 
conduct  any  Investigation  of  railroad  grant 
lands.  (S.P.  Br.  19-26.)  It  asserts.  In  effect, 
that  because  those  lands  have  been  pat- 
ented to  the  railroads  the  Department  has 
no  authority  to  adjudicate  disputes  with  re- 
spect to  them.  The  issue,  of  coiu-se,  is  a  straw 
man  and  Its  demolition  by  elaborate  citation 
of  hoary  authority  is  an  interesting,  if  Ir- 
relvant.  exercise."  Petitioners  do  not  at  this 
point  seek  to  adjudicate  any  controversy  and 
nowhere  does  the  Administrative  Complaint 
ask  the  Department  to  perform  any  such 
Judicial  or  quasl-Judlclal  functions.  What 
Petitioners  do  seek  is  an  Investigation  and 
report  eliciting  vital  information  with  re- 
spect to  a  matter  of  substantial  and  legit- 
imate public  cojicern. 

That  the  Department  has  the  authority  to 
conduct  such  an  investigation  is  undeniable. 
Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  in  his  seminal  work  on 
administrative  law,  describes  the  broad  8cc^)e 
of  Investigatory  authority  vested  in  admin- 
istrative agencies: 

"[M]any  administrative  proceedings  are 
investigations — proceedings  designed  for 
the  pxupose  of  producing  Information.  In- 
vestigations are  useful  for  all  administrative 
functions,  not  only  for  rule  making,  adjudi- 
cation, and  licensing,  but  also  for  prosecut- 
ing, for  supervising  and  directing,  for  deter- 
mining general  policy,  for  recon^mending 
legislation,  and  for  purposes  no  more  spe- 
cific than  illuminating  obscure  areas  to  find 
out  what  if  anything  should  be  done."  1  K.  C. 
Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise  190 
( 1967 ) .  (Emphasis  added. ) 

It  Is  likewise  undeniable  that  the  Depart- 
ment conducted  such  investigations  and  Is- 
sued reports  to  Congress  regularly  until 
1916.*  The  statute  tinder  which  It  performed 
those  functions,  provides.  In  pertinent  part, 
as  follows : 

.  .  |T]he  duties  of  the  Auditor  (of 
Railroad  Accounts]  under  and  subject  to  the 
Direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be,  to  prescribe  a  system  of  reports  to 
be  rendered  to  him  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies whose  roads  are  In  whole  or  in  part 
west,  north  or  south  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
and  to  which  the  United  States  have  granted 
any  loan  of  credit  as  subsidy  in  bonds  or 
lands:  to  examine  the  books  and  account 
of  each  of  said  railroad  companies  once  in 
each  fiscal  year,  ...  to  .^ee  that  the  laws 
relating  to  said  companies  are  enforced;  .  .  . 
and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  ..."  20  SUt.  169,  170, 
(3  (1878).  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  reporting  function  was  performed  by 
the  Auditor  and  later,  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Railroads  (21  Stat.  409,  !J  1-3)  and  their 
reports  were  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia R.R.  Co.  V.  United  States,  238  U.S.  393. 
410  (1915).  So  far  as  Petitioners  have  been 
able  to  determine,  that  reporting  duty  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  to  reside  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Southern  Pacific  claims  that  Title  43,  sec- 
tions 2  (setting  forth  the  Department's  du- 
ties In  respect  of  public  lands) ,  894  (directing 
the  Secretary  to  adjust  rallitMd  land  grants 
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In   accordance   with   Supreme   Court   deci- 
sions), and  895   I  directing  the  Secretary  to 
take   steps   to  acoompUab   the   cancellation 
of   erroneously    Issued    patents    to    railroad 
grant  lands)   fall  to  support  any  investiga- 
tory   authority    by    the    Department    In    re- 
spect of   grant   lands.   It   Is   clear,   however, 
that  Investigatory  power   is  the  foundation 
on  which  these  statutory  duties  are  erected: 
and  that  without  luch  power  those  statutory 
duties  could   never   properly    be    performed. 
Certain  facta  are   irrefutably  established: 
grants  of  public  land  were  made  to  railroads 
to    aid    In    financing    construction;    all    the 
granting  statutes  in  some  way  reserve  min- 
eral lands  to  the  United  Statee;  many  of  the 
granting  statutes  compel  sale  of  the  lands 
to  settlers  In  p>arceU  not  to  exceed   a  pre- 
scribed size  and  at  prices  not  to  exceed  $1.36 
or,  in  some  cases,  $2.50  per  acre;  the  Supreme 
Court  has   held   the   compulsory   sale   pro- 
visions to  be  oonvenants  for  the  violation  of 
which  remedies  do  lie  [E.g.,  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia R.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States,  238  VS. 
803,  431  (1916) ;  United  States  v.  Oregon  and 
California  R.   R.  Co..  8   F.  2d  S45.   647-648 
(Or.  1936);  United  States  v.  Northern  Pacific 
Ry  Co.,  41  P.  Supp.  273,  277-278  (RX>.  Wash. 
1941)):  railroad  ccmpanles  continue  to  bold 
millions  of  acres  of  grant  lands  '■  ( Southern 
Pacific,  by  Ite  o>wn  admission .  holds  some  3.8 
million  acree  In  three  states   |6JP.Br.  10.)) 
from  which  timber  is  being  harvested  and 
minerals  extracted:  and  the  granting  statutee 
are  still  on  the  books,  with  all  of  their  con- 
ditions and  restrictions,  covenants  and  ree- 
ervatlons. 

Much  remains  to  be  determined.  Including: 
how  much  of  the  acreage  still  held  by  tbe 
railroads  was  granted  subject  to  tbe  com- 
pulsory sale  provisions:  how  much  has  been 
sold  In  parcels  and  at  prices  In  excess  of  the 
statutorily  prescribed  limits;  to  what  extent 
timber  has  been  harvested  and  minerals  ex- 
tracted from  such  lands:  and  how  these  lands 
should  be  treated  In  the  future. 

In  short,  all  available  evidence  pcAnts  to 
continuing  violations  of  statutes,  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  which  has  been  the  re^x>n5l- 
bUlty  of  the  Department  of  tbe  Intwlor  or 
its  predecessors  for  over  100  years.  In  tbe 
past.  Investigations  simllar  to  that  which 
Petitioners  request  have  resulted  In  tbe  pas- 
sage of  remedial  legislation  by  Congress. 
Thus,  before  1890.  Congress,  based  on  such 
reports,  adopted  16  special  forfeiture  acts 
causing  over  36  million  acres  of  grant  lands 
to  revert  to  tbe  public  domain  and  in  1860, 
Congress  declared  a  general  forfeiture  of  all 
lands  granted  for  the  ctmstrucUon  of  llnee 
which  were  not  yet  completed  and  In  vio- 
lation of  their  completion  dates  (21  Stat. 
496).  It  has  also  directed  that  tbe  Attorney 
General  Institute  suits  against  land  grant 
railroads  for  violations  of.  among  other 
things,  the  mandatory  sale  provisos  ie.g., 
California  and  Oregon  R.  R.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  supra,  238  US.  398,  421  (1916) ;  UnUed 
States  V.  Northern  Pacific  Ry  Co..  311  U.S. 
317  (1940) ) .  It  U  manifest  tbat  there  U  now 
vast  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
status  of  grant  lands  still  in  the  hands  of 
railroads.  Tbe  D^>artmeut,  by  a  complete 
Investigation  and  report,  can  facilitate  clari- 
fication of  the  situation  and  provide  a  sound 
baals  for  appropriate  Congressional  action. 

In  tbe  face  of  what  is  known  and  Is  not 
known  regarding  tbe  railroad  land  grants,  a 
refusal  by  the  Departzoent  to  Investigate  and 
report  could  only  be  interpreted  as  an  abro- 
gation of  its  responsibilities. 

3.   THR    ICANDATORT    SALE    PROVISO    IN   THX   CKN- 
TRAL  PACIFIC  ORANTING  STA'l  UTt  WAS  NOT  TIO- 

LATKD 

Southern  Pacific  tells  us  tbat  by  a  eerles 
of  Intricate  transfers,  assignments  and  fur- 
ther transfers,  the  Sacramento  to  San  Joee 
portion  of  tbe  Central  Pacific  grant  (all  of 
which  was  taken  over  by  Southern  Pacific 
and  which  contains  a  mandatory  sale  pro- 
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7iao)  ended  up  In  the  b*n<U  of  one  CbarlM 
MclAUshlln.  (S.P.Br.Sje.)  In  Southern  P»cl- 
flc's  vtew,  that  apparently  Uys  the  matter  to 
rest.  But  questions  remain.  Did  this  Intri- 
cate web  of  transfers  wash  the  land  of  the 
covenants  and  restrictions  covering  It?  Who 
was  Mr.  McLaughlin?  Was  the  sale  to  hUn 
made  in  good  faith,  and  was  It  an  arms' 
length  transaction?  It  not,  other  and  fur- 
ther remedial  action  may  be  appropriate. 

The  on);  Information  about  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin available  to  the  Petitioners  is  the  brief 
reference  to  him  In  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
V.  United  State*,  107  VS.  626.  628  (1883).  In 
that  cAse  the  Court  describes  him  as  the  agent 
of  the  railroad  company  who  fraudulently 
filed  for  a  patent  on  mlner&l  lands.  Such  In- 
formation only  raises  further  questions  about 
the  Western  Pacific  land  rather  than  provid- 
ing answers. 

Southern  Pacific  next  asserts  that  the  grant 
condltloiis  governing  the  Central  Pacific  line 
from  Sacramento  to  the  Junction  with  the 
Union  Pacific  near  Ogden.  Utah  are  no  longer 
effective  for  at  least  three  reasons.  First, 
Southern  Pacific  cl&lms  that  tmder  Piatt  v. 
Unum  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  99  UJ3.  48  (1878) , 
since  the  land  has  been  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage, the  mandatory  sale-to-settlers  proviso 
doee  not  apply.  (S.P.Br.26.)  It  concludes  that 
once  grant  lands  are  mortgaged,  the  grantee 
railroad  Is  entitled  to  hold  It  and  exploit  It 
Indefinitely  notwithstanding  any  covenants 
and  conditions.  Second.  Southern  Pacific 
argues  that  by  signing  the  Speyer  Agreement 
of  1889,  the  Federal  Oovernment  abandoned 
or  waived  all  Its  rights  to  enforce  provisions 
of  the  statutes  granting  lands  covered  by 
that  agreement.  (S.P3r.29-ai.)  Third,  South- 
em  Pacific  claims  that  the  mandatory  sale 
proviso  was  voided  when  the  Preemption  Act 
was  repealed  In  1891.  (BJP^BtM.)  None  of 
these  arguments  meet  Petitioners'  conten- 
tions that  the  granting  statutes.  Including 
the  nuuadatory  sale  proviso,  are  enforceable, 
that  they  have  been  breached,  and  that  an 
Investigation  and  report  are  necessary  and 
proper. 

When  It  was  decided  In  1879,  the  Piatt 
case  was  expressly  limited  by  the  Court  to 
a  very  narrow  set  of  clrcumfltances.  The  case 
concerned  the  rights  of  a  settler  who  sought 
to  claim  Union  Pacific  grant  land  pursuant 
to  a  land  grant  condition  Identical  with  the 
one  governing  the  Central  Pacific; 

"All  such  lands  so  granted  by  this  section 
which  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by 
said  company  within  three  years  after  the 
entire  road  shall  have  been  completed  shall 
be  subject  to  settlement  and  preemption 
lUie  other  lands,  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
•1.26  per  acre  to  b«  paid  to  said  oompany." 
(12  Stat.  492) 

The  land  In  question  had  been  mortgaged 
during  the  period  of  construction  In  order 
to  raise  funds  to  complete  the  rail  line. 
With  three  Justices  dissenting,  Justice 
Strong  held  that  where  there  was  a  mort- 
gage which  was  not  entered  Into  to  cir- 
cumvent the  grant  conditions,  but  solely 
"for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  necessary 
to  continue  and  complete  construction  of  the 
railroad  Ln  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress," (99  VS.  420  at  429  [Emphasis  added]) , 
the  land  would  be  deemed  to  have  been  "sold 
or  disposed  of."  The  Court  further  expressly 
refused  to  treat  the  Issue  of  whether  the 
mandatory  sale  proviso  woxild  apply  when 
the  "oonstructlon"  mortgage  no  longer  cov- 
ered the  land ; 

■Nor  are  we  now  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  iBinds  covered  by  the  mortgage 
will  not  be  open  for  preemption.  If  they 
shall  remain  unsold  after  the  mortgage  shaU 
be  extinguished.  That  question  is  not  now 
befor*  us."  99  U.S.  at  429. 

rOOTNOTTS 

'This  figure  Is  so  staggering — 10%  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  United  States — that 
one   Is   Inclined   to  leap  to  the  conclusion. 
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often  assisted  by  the  railroads,  that  had  the 
land  grant  scheme  never  been  employed,  the 
major  portion  of  the  U.S.  railway  system 
would  never  have  come  Into  being.  In  point 
of  fact,  federal  land  grants  accounted  for 
about  17,600  miles  of  track,  something  laas 
than  7%  of  the  total  miles  of  railroad  lines 
In  the  United  SUtes.  'Public  Aids  to  Domes- 
tic Transportation."  House  Doc.  No.  168, 
79th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (September  19,  1944), 
p.  155. 

*Mucb  of  Southern  Pacific's  brief  consists 
of  public  relations  puffery.  Most  of  It  Is 
simply  irrelevant:  thus,  while  it  Is  reassiirlng 
to  Icnow  that  Southern  Pacific  "maintains  a 
graduate  ecologlst  on  Its  payroll"  (S.P.  Br. 
17)  to  tend  lands  which  It  may  hold  In  viola- 
tion of  law,  that  should  in  no  way  shift  the 
balance  of  equities  In  Its  favor.  And  some  of 
it  is  downright  misleading:  Southern  Pacific 
totes  up  the  property  taxes  paid  to  counties 
in  which  grant  lands  are  located  and  con- 
cludes that  this  is  one  of  the  "benefits"  con- 
ferred upon  the  nation  by  the  land  grant 
railroads.  (S.P.  Br.  81.)  What  It  falls  to  point 
out  Is  that  If  these  lands  had  been  sold  to 
settlers,  as  so  many  of  the  granting  acts  re- 
quire, those  purchasers  too  would  have  paid 
county  property  taxes.  And  since  many  of 
those  purchasers  would  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  their  lands  by  construction  of  homes 
and  other  improvements,  the  tax  base  prob- 
ably would  have  been  substantially  greater 
had  the  provisos  been  adhered  to. 

•  All  of  the  cases  cited  by  Southern  Pacific 
In  this  section  of  its  brief  relate  to  contests 
of  one  sort  or  another  over  title.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  direct 
the  contestants  to  settle  their  disputes  In  an 
appropriate  court.  But  Petitioners  are  not  re- 
questing the  Department  to  adjudicate  the 
question  of  title  to  land.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  does  continue  to  adjudicate  such 
rights  with  respect  to  raUroad  grant  lands 
which  have  not  been  patented  to  railroads, 
but  which  were  "sold"  by  them  to  various 
purchasers.  See,  e.g..  Southern  Paoifle  Co.  y. 
Louis  a.  Wedekind,  77  Interior  Dec.  177 
(1970) ;  United  States  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
TJ  Interior  Dec.  41  (1970);  Southern  Pacific 
Co.,  76  Interior  Dec.  1  (1969);  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  71  Interior  Dec.  224  (1964).  If 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  actually  adjudicate  private  party  rights 
In  this  area,  surely  it  has  investigatory  au- 
thority in  respect  of  government  rights  in 
grant  lands. 

♦Index  of  Congressional  Documents  Prior 
to  1931,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KKNTTJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  commencement  address  I 
gave  at  Centre  College  In  Kentucky  on 
June  4,  1972.  In  this  statement  I  at- 
tempted to  develop,  if  briefly,  some 
thoughts  upon  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution-. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows : 

I  The  Uses  or  Fxekdom 

(A  Commencement  Address  by  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cocker) 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  It  Is  a  great  honor 
to  speak  at  Centre  CoUege  and  to  this  grad- 
uating class. 


As  I  have  said  on  many  such  occasions,  I 
bare  always  found  it  difficult  to  speak  to  a 
graduating  class,  and  I  find  It  particularly 
so  today.  Perhaps  It  is  because  of  my  rela- 
tionship with  Centre  CoUege,  my  admira- 
tion for  It  and  my  desire  that  I  could  say 
Mxnethlng  commensurate  with  the  occasion. 
Justice  Holmes  said,  "No  man  has  earned 
the  right  to  inteUectual  ambition  until  he 
has  learned  to  lay  his  course  by  a  star  which 
be  has  never  seen — to  dig  by  the  divining  rod 
for  springs  which  he  may  never  reach". 

In  the  Congress  we  are  necessarily  influ- 
enced by  the  Issues  and  events  of  our  time 
and  I  think  It  natural  that  I  should  seek  a 
subject  which  bears  relationship  to  this  time 
in  our  country's  history,  to  the  function  of 
our  '■oUeges  and  universities  and  to  the  out- 
look, the  role  and  responsibility  that  the 
members  of  this  class  will  decide  to  assume 
as  they  move  out  into  a  new  life. 

I  have  always  argued  that  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  education  Is  to  enable  men  and 
yttxaen  to  recognize  realities  and  to  deal  with 
them  rationally  and  constructively. 

The  realities  are  before  us.  The  Vietnam 
war  has  split  our  country.  Technology  pro- 
vides, on  one  hand,  an  affluence  and  leisure 
never  drean\ed  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  lack 
of  knowledge,  training  and  Incentive  prevent 
many  from  enjoying  its  fruits. 

The  thrust  of  black  citizens  and  other 
minorities  seeking  their  full  rights  as  cltlEens 
must  be  fulfilled.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
movement  of  millions  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  has  engendered  problems  In  our  cities, 
economic  and  social,  which  our  country  had 
never  before  known.  The  disadvantaged,  the 
alienated  may  slip  outside  the  f\ill  stream 
of  American  life  and  leave  the  mark  of  a 
class  society  contrary  to  all  the  purposes  of 
our  nation. 

These  realities  have  led  some  to  doubt  the 
values  of  our  system  of  government  and 
society,  to  assert  our  country  is  Incapable 
of  their  solution,  or  fighting  wrong,  and 
that  technology,  wealth,  the  power  of  the 
government  and  the  so-called  establishment, 
are  repressive  of  freedom,  and  make  it  Im- 
possible for  individuals  to  participate  effec- 
tively and  to  affect  the  course  of  himian 
affairs. 

I  rule  out,  and  hope  that  you  do,  the  idea 
that  a  totalitarian  system  could  resolve  doubt 
and  cure  our  problems.  Such  a  system  may 
suit  other  peoples,  they  may  move  at  times 
more  quickly  than  ovirs,  but  they  shatter 
the  individualism,  the  Intellectual  and  reli- 
gious freedom  which  proceed  from  one's  most 
Innermost  views  of  his  relationship  with  a 
Creator  or  the  universe  and  self-fulfillment. 
There  are  few  In  the  country  who  would  like 
the  experience  of  the  people  of  Czechoslova- 
kia who,  four  years  ago.  found  themselves 
bereft  in  a  few  days  of  the  small  freedoF's 
they  had  nurtiired.  I  remember  the  captka 
of  one  news  report  from  Czechoslovakia — the 
words  of  a  student  who  said,  "We  were  happy 
for  a  time". 

Freedom  requires  the  searching  examina- 
tion of  our  institutions  and  their  values. 
Many  people,  young  and  old,  are  making  this 
examination,  with  the  high  purpose  of  insist- 
ing  upon  the  realization  of  the  best  values  of 
our  civilization,  and  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  promisee  and  hopes  which  have  meant 
so  much  to  Its  people  and  the  world. 

But,  there  are  also  those,  young  and  old, 
who  are  alienated  from  society,  seeking 
purposefully  or  mindlessly  to  destroy  society 
or,  at  a  minimum,  to  drop  out  from  its  tasks. 
There  Is  a  tendency  to  attempt  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  deep-seated  problems,  by  slogans, 
expedients,  threats  and  violence  rather  than 
through  freedom,  reason,  law  and  consent.  A 
mark  of  this  discontent  is  the  failure  of 
communication  between  old  and  young,  po- 
litical groups  between  those  who  have  lost 
faith  and  those  whose  faith  In  the  values  of 
our  country  remains  unchanged. 
Ocmmunicatlon,  freedom  of  expression,  the 
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lMi«1"g'  uid  consideration  of  the  vtows  of 
others  u  the  very  essence  of  freedom  and  of 
^MBocntlc  government,  and  tt  to  of  this 
flewVim  that  I  speak  today.         

XlM  framework  of  our  govamment  to 
tenuous,  depending  In  large  measure  upon 
trust— trust  of  the  people  In  their  govem- 
siant  and  trust  by  the  govenuxient  In  Its 
people.  It  Implicitly  and  speolfloally  r«»g- 
{jiwM  that  the  Individual  to  superior  to  the 
State  and  must  be  free  from  the  arbitrary 
power  of  others,  whether  of  majorities  or 
Bilnorltles,  and  of  the  State  itself. 

The  First  Amendment,  more  than  any 
other  secUon  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  writ- 
ten to  protect  and  free  the  spiritual  and 
personal  rights  of  man.  It  Is  worth  reading 

often. 

Since  World  War  U,  It  has  been  so  con- 
itrued  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  practically 
any  speech  or  action  may  be  exercised  If  It 
bean  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  object 
■ought  CO'  opposed. 

Freedom  of  expression — q>eech  or  action — 
Is  protected  unless  It  presents  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment, violates  a  law  which  does  not  repress 
its  guarantees,  or  imduly  treads  on  the  rights 
of  others — the  so-called  balancing  theory — 
that  the  rights  of  an  Individual  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  rights  of  others. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the  history 
of  ovi  country  or  of  any  country,  including 
Great  Britain,  when  free  speech  and  dissent 
have  been  so  widely  and  freely  used  by  our 
people.  Because  of  a  broader  Interpretation 
and  understanding  of  First  Amendment 
rights,  larger  numbers  of  people,  particularly 
young  people,  are  expressing  their  views 
about  government,  about  public  offlclato,  and 
iMues  before  the  country,  with  a  freedom 
that  does  not  exist  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
It  ts  my  view  that,  because  of  thto  exercise 
of  freedom  by  the  young,  that  the  leglsla- 
tlc^  authorizing  voting  at  the  ag^  of  18 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  It  to  bringing 
millions  into  the  field  of  political  action. 

But,  despite  these  facts,  the  meaning  of 
the  First  Amendment,  the  use  of  freedom, 
has  been  often  dtotorted. 

Freedom,  dissent  have  come  to  mean  In 
many  places  throughout  the  country,  and 
In  some  schools,  ooUege,  universities — and 
I  do  not  except  public  office — the  right  to 
express  one's  views  but  also  a  right  to  deny 
tree  q>eech  by  others — a  rt^t  to  shout  down, 
to  obstruct  by  violence  the  normal  aclvities 
of  our  government,  of  schools,  and  the  lives 
of  others.  The  claim  has  been  made  that 
civil  disobedience  foUows  the  example  of 
Thoreau  and  Oandhl.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Thoreau's  experience  was  limited.  Oandhl 
asked  hto  people  to  break  the  law  of  the 
British  because  India  was  the  country  of  the 
Indian  people  and  not  Qreat  Britain's.  And 
of  greater  Importance,  he  taught  that  only 
those  could  rightfully  practice  civil  diso- 
bedience who  were  wUllng  to  accept  Its  pen- 
alties, and  did  so  vrlth  love  In  their  hearts 
for  their  adversaries.  Violence,  hate  and  ob- 
scenities do  not  meet  hto  prlnc^le  of  love. 

I  do  not  minimise  the  problems  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  know  of  no  country  In 
the  world  which  has  such  problems  and 
whose  government  and  people  as  a  whole 
are  seeking  to  correct  them — whether  In  the 
field  of  discrimination,  of  poverty,  the  en- 
vironment, education  or  social  needs. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  to  perhaps  the  chief 
eausd  of  the  alienation  of  our  people.  I  have 
expressed  my  views  about  the  war  In  aU  Ad- 
ministrations and  have  sought  legislative 
action  against  Its  expansion  and  for  Its 
ending.  But,  I  know  also  that  two  million 
men  have  served  In  Vietnam  and  60,000  have 
died,  and  that  their  vtows  may  be  different 
than  those  who  feel  so  passionately  against 
the  war  today.  It  to  my  hope  that  the  peace 
proposal  of  President  Nlzon  for  a  cease-fire, 
the  release  of  prisoners  and  the  withdrawal 
la  four  months  wUl  be  agreed  to  by  North 
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Vtotnam.  There  to  some  ground  to  believe 
that  serious  negotiations  will  now  take  place. 

If  North  Vtotnam  wlU  not  negotiate  then 
the  Congress  should  require  the  withdrawal, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  of  all  our  forces  with- 
out conditions,  except  for  the  protection  of 
our  forces  as  they  are  withdrawn.  I  believe 
our  prisoners  of  war  would  be  released  upon 
withdrawal.  I  used  the  words,  "withdrawal 
at  an  appropriate  time"  because  the  massive 
assault  of  North  Vtotnam  has  placed  our 
83,000  troops  In  danger — separated  as  they 
are  and  with  only  19,000  combat  troops  and 
arrangements  for  their  safe  withdrawal  must 
be  prepared. 

In  contrast  to  the  deterioration  of  com- 
munication, of  exchange  of  ideas  between 
some  groups  of  our  people,  our  open  ex- 
change of  Ideas  has  broxight  about  recently 
an  improvement  of  American  relations  with 
two  great  cotmtrtos. 

A  decade  ago,  relations  between  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States 
could  not  have  been  worse.  The  gi^  between 
the  Communist  Chinese,  who  referred  to  the 
United  States  as  ~la4>erlallst  running  dogs" 
and  rejected  even  coexistence  and  the  united 
States — ^wlth  Its  poUcy  of  «v»wf»ining  commu- 
nist China  with  a  ring  of  armed  states— 
seemed  \mbrldgeable. 

Largely  because  of  the  persistent  efforts  of 
scholars  from  our  colleges  and  universities, 
the  irrational  antipathy  between  China  and 
the  United  States  was  broken  down  as  they 
contended  that  new  facts  and  new  doctrines 
had  made  friendly  relations  with  China  pos- 
sible. 

But,  at  last,  it  was  the  willingness  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  Chinese  leaders.  Mao  Tse 
Tung  and  Chou  Bn  Lai  to  shed  the  old  dogmas 
and  engage  In  talks  and  exchange  positions 
and  Ideas  that  has  led,  at  least,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  relationship  between  the  two 
countrtos  with  oonstroctlve  posslbllltlea. 

The  meeting  of  President  Nixon  with  the 
Sovtot  leaders  furnishes  another  example. 
Since  World  War  n  the  Sovtot  Union  and  the 
United  States  had  steadily  matched  the  other 
In  developing  more  fearsome  and  sophisti- 
cated nuclear  weapons,  seeldng  superlortty. 
It  has  reached  the  point  today,  where  the 
two  powers'  nuclear  strength  to  equal  to  16 
tons  of  TNT  over  the  head  of  every  being  on 
earth.  Each  has  the  capability  of  destroying 
the  other  100  times  over,  even  though  the 
subject  of  a  first  aggressive  strike.  There 
seemed  no  end  to  thto  splrallng  and  costly 
race. 

A  decade  ago  we  were  terribly  conoemed 
about  an  aUeged  missile  gap  and  feared  that 
we  could  be  overwhelmed  by  superior  Sovtot 
nuclear  forces. 

If  I  may  use  a  personal  Illustration,  I  was 
concsmed  and  I  asked  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  to  Inform  me  fully  of  the 
relative  nuclear  strength  of  the  two  ooun- 
trtos.  I  shaU  never  forget  hto  answer. 

He  took  a  smaU  black  notebook  from  hto 
desk  which  showed  In  detail  the  nuclear 
weapons  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sovtot 
Union.  There  was  no  mtoslto  gap.  I  told  Sec- 
retary McNamara  that  he  shotild  teU  the 
American  peopto  the  facts.  Whether  It  was 
because  of  my  reqttsst,  I  do  not  know,  but 
Mr.  McNamara  began  to  Inform  the  peopto 
and  the  Congress  In  detaU  and  the  praotloe 
has  been  conttnoed  throughout  the  yeats. 

Steadily  and  accurately,  each  country  bas 
been  Informed  of  the  nuclear  strength  of  the 
other  through  publlcatloos  and  effective 
monitoring  by  satellites,  American  sctonttots, 
thoee  who  conceived  the  weapons,  and  those 
who  buUt  them,  began  to  educate  the  Sxecu- 
tlve  and  the  Congress  of  the  need  for  their 
limitation.  The  Congress  educated  Itself  and 
the  country  In  the  ABM  debate.  Staggering 
costs  which  could  nin  to  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars,  the  fact  that  each  possesses  the 
capability  of  destroying  the  other,  and  dvlU- 
satlon  as  we  know  It,  and  the  change  from 
dark  fear  to  knowledge,  finally  led  to  nego- 
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ttotlons  and  now  the  treaty  and  Interim 
agreement. 

The  treaty  limits  defensive  antl- ballistic 
nuclear  systems  to  two  sites  each  with  an 
equal  number  of  mtoaUe  totmchsrs  and 
radars.  It  wUl  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as 
a  treaty  reqtilrlng  a  two-tblids  vote. 

The  five-year  Interim  agreement  llmiu 
land-based  and  submarine-based  offensive 
mlssUss  to  approximately  those  now  in  being 
or  under  construction.  The  Soviet  Union  wlU 
have  more  in  number,  and  thto  has  raised 
some  fears.  But.  the  United  States  has  twice 
as  many  warheads  In  their  mlssUes — the  ac- 
tual striking  element — about  6600-2300,  and 
it  can  Increase  the  ntimber  to  10,000  Two  or 
three  warheads  could  destroy  the  largest  city 
In  either  country. 

President  Nixon  to  a  tough  negotiator  and 
wovUd  not  compromise  the  security  of  thto 
country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  bot*  agree- 
ments will  be  approved. 

The  altemaUve  to  a  continued  nuclear  arms 
race  with  Ito  fears  and  instability.  The  agree- 
ments represent  an  effort  to  turn  technology 
from  the  path  of  nuclear  destruction  and 
toward  the  rational  control  of  science  and 
technology  for  the  peaceful  use  of  mankind. 

One  may  not  agree  with  the  decisions  that 
have  been  made,  and  we  do  ao<t  know  they 
will  be  whoUy  successful,  but  tt  to  clear  that 
the  agreements  and  revision  erf  poUclee  that 
have  occurred  come  from  the  open  minds 
of  the  leaders  of  two  dlfterent  systems  of 
government  and  soctoty.  and  from  an  ex- 
change of  facts  and  Ideas.  The  exchange 
of  Ideas  among  the  leaders  of  three  coun- 
tries— democrats  and  commxinlst — to  not  a 
perfect  example  of  the  use  of  freedom,  but 
on  the  other  hand  It  says  something  for  the 
exam  I  nation  of  facts  and  open  minds. 

My  Idea  today  to  that  the  future  al  our 
country,  the  solution  of  its  problems.  wUl 
best  be  served  by  the  true  use  of  freedom  of 
expression  within  the  limits  of  the  First 
Amendment,  without  force,  violence,  with 
each  individual  exercising  hto  rights,  but  re- 
q>ectlng  the  similar  rights  of  hto  feUow  m^n 
and  searching  for  the  truth. 

The  true  guardians  of  freedom  of  speech, 
and  thus  of  freedom  Itself,  should  be  our 
ooUeges  and  universities.  They  have  a  cher- 
ished duty  to  preeerve  and  study  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  the  challenging  impera- 
tive to  Inquire  oeaeelessly  for  the  truth  in 
the  physical  wortd  and  in  the  realms  of 
Imagination  and  spirit. 

It  to  their  duty  to  defend  the  right  of  qtiea- 
tlonlng  what  might  otherwise  be  accepted  as 
truth.  It  to  through  the  skepUcal  temper,  the 
constant  testing  of  accepted  Ideas  against 
man's  constantly  enlarging  expertonce  that 
Toseful  knowledge  to  bound  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  But,  skeptical  temper  can  only  re- 
main free  of  dogma  If  tolerance  to  also  pree- 
ent.  Unless  there  to  a  willingness  to  hear  aU 
points  of  view,  how  can  one  be  owtaln,  as 
MIU  argusd  so  long  ^o,  that  the  mind  to  not 
dosed  to  new  facts  and  new  truths. 

Tou  who  graduate  from  thto  great  col- 
lege have  been  Uught  these  duties.  And  It 
may  well  be  that  you  will  find  the  sutement 
of  Malabranche.  the  17th  century  French 
phUos<^)her.  correct.  He  said:  "Lord,  only 
Thou  knoweet  the  truth.  Olve  us  the  duty 
to  searcti  for  It." 

I  have  said  that  It  to  difficult  for  me  to 
speak  today  because  of  my  relationship  with 
Centre  College.  I  cannot  close  without  saying 
that  Centre  CoUege  has  meant  very  much  to 
me.  Coming  to  Centre  was  an  experience  that 
most  first  year  students  share,  the  first  break 
from  the  ties  of  home.  Here,  I  made  new 
friendships  that  have  become  old  and  even 
more  valued  as  the  years  have  gone.  I  learned 
as  thousands  have,  of  the  kindness,  hoq>l- 
taUty  and  civility  of  the  people  who  live  in 
thto  oommiinlty. 

Centre  CoUege  then  had  lU  great  teams 
and  athletes,  and  they  are  legendary,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  adhered  to  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship.  lu  teachers  ««■• 
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steeped  tn  le&nilng  and  tlie  bumanltlee.  with 
the  ability  to  cause  one  to  want  to  leAm 
and  to  fulfill  one's  capabilities,  whatever  they 
might  be.  I  have  never  round  their  supertor. 
I  am  honored  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  Centre  College  as  did  two  of  my 
brothers  and  two  of  my  sisters  at  Kentucky 
College  for  Women.  It  Is  led  by  a  great  presi- 
dent, E)r  Thomas  A.  Spragena,  supported  by 
Its  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  loyal  alumni 
body.  Its  name  Is  known  and  honored 
throughout  our  country  and  in  many  lands 
where  Its  graduatee  have  served.  We  are  told 
that  Pericles  called  Athena  the  school  of 
Hellas.  Athens,  the  school  of  Perlclee,  waa 
not  only  the  school  of  Greece,  but  of  West- 
ern civilization.  In  the  same  way.  we  a»lute 
Centre  as  a  college  for  a  State  and  for  our 
country  and  civilization. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1972 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAijroRNZA 
EN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972  has  become  law,  I  respectfully 
ask  that  the  following  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional RrcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Social  SKCtTRrrr  AurtTDitvtm  or  1973 

I.  SOCIAL  arcuaiTT  cash  bknott  pkovtsions 

1.  Special  minimum  cash  benefits 

The  bill  would  provide  a  special  minimum 
benefit  of  M.50  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  In  covered  employment  up  to  30 
years,  producing  a  benefit  of  at  least  $170 
a  month  for  a  worker  who  has  been  em- 
ployed for  30  years  under  social  security 
coverage.  This  benefit  would  be  paid  as  an 
alternative  to  the  regular  benefits  In  cases 
where  a  higher  benefit  would  result. 

Under  this  provision,  the  new  higher  mini- 
mum benefit  would  become  payable  to  peo- 
ple with  30  or  more  years  of  employment; 
at  that  point,  the  special  minimum  benefit 
would  be  more  than  the  regxilar  mmimum — 
•as  as  compared  to  the  regular  mlnlmvim 
benefit  of  $84  50  payable  under  present  law. 
A  worker  with  25  years  of  employment  under 
social  security  would  thus  be  guaranteed  a 
benefit  of  at  least  $127  50;  while  one  with 
30  years  would  receive  at  least  $170  a  month. 
Minimum  payments  tn  a  couple  would  be 
one  and  one-half  times  these  amounts. 
2.  Increase  in  tcidote's  and  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefits 

Under  present  law,  when  benefits  begin  at 
or  after  age  62  the  benefit  for  a  widow  (or 
dependent  widower)  Is  equal  to  82V]  percent 
of  the  amount  the  deceased  worker  would 
have  received  If  his  benefit  had  started  when 
be  was  age  65.  A  widow  can  get  a  benefit  at 
age  60  reduced  to  take  account  of  the  addi- 
tional 3  years  in  which  she  would  be  getting 
benefits. 

The  bill  would  provide  benefits  for  a  widow 
equal  to  the  benefit  her  deceased  husband 
would  have  received  if  he  were  still  living. 
Under  the  bill,  a  widow  Whose  benefits  start 
at  age  05  or  after  would  receive  either  100 
percent  of  her  deceased  husband's  primary 
Insurance  amount  (the  amount  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  If  he  t>egaa  his 
retirement  at  age  66)  or,  if  hla  benefits  began 
before  age  66,  an  amount  equal  to  the  re- 
duced benefit  he  would  have  been  receiving  If 
he  were  alive. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  the  bill,  the  benefit  for  a  widow  (or 
widower)  who  comes  on  the  rolls  between 
60  and  66,  would  be  reduced  (In  a  way  similar 
to  the  way  In  which  widows'  benefits  are  re- 
duced under  present  law  when  they  begin 
drawing  benefits  between  agea  60  and  62)  to 
take  account  of  the  longer  period  over  which 
the  benefit  would  be  paid. 
3.  Increased  benefits  for  thoae  who  delay 
retirement  beyond  age  85 

The  bill  Includes  a  provision  which  would 
provide  for  an  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  of  1  percent  for  each  year  after  age 
65  that  the  Individual  delays  hts  retirement. 

Effective  date. — For  computation  and  re- 
computatlon  after  1973  based  on  earnings 
after  1973. 

4.  Age  62  computation  point  for  men 

Cnder  present  law,  the  method  of  comput- 
ing benefits  for  men  and  women  differs  In 
that  years  up  to  age  66  must  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  average  earnings  for 
men,  while  for  women  only  years  up  to  age 
60  must  be  taken  Into  account.  Also,  benefit 
eligibility  Is  figured  up  to  age  65  for  men, 
but  only  up  to  age  82  for  women.  Under  the 
bill,  these  dtfferencee,  which  provide  special 
advantages  for  women,  would  be  eliminated 
by  applying  the  same  rulea  to  men  as  now 
apply  to  women. 

Effective  date. — The  new  provision  would 
become  effective,  starting  January  1973  and 
become  fully  effective  In  January  1975. 
5.  Liberalization  of  the  retirement  test 

The  amount  that  a  beneficiary  under  age 
72  may  earn  a  year  and  still  be  paid  full  social 
security  benefits  for  the  year  would  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  $1,600  to  $2,100. 
Under  present  law,  benefits  are  reduced  by 
$1  for  each  $3  of  earnings  between  $1,680 
and  $2,800  and  for  each  $1  of  earnings  above 
$3,880.  The  committee  bill  wovild  provide  for 
a  $1  reduction  for  each  $2  of  all  earnings 
above  $2,100,  there  wovild  be  no  $l-for-$l  re- 
duction as  under  present  law.  Also,  In  the 
year  in  which  a  person  attains  age  72  his 
earnings  in  and  after  the  month  In  which 
he  attains  age  72  would  not  be  Included,  as 
they  are  under  present  law.  In  determining 
his  total  earnings  for  the  year. 

Future  Increases  In  the  amount  of  exempt 
earnings  would  also  be  automatic  as  average 
eamlngs  rise. 
6.  Dependent  icidoicer's  benefits  at  age  60 

Aged  dependent  widowers  under  age  62 
could  be  paid  reduced  benefits  (on  the  sam« 
bAsls  as  widows  under  present  law)  starting 
as  early  as  age  60. 

7.  Childhood  disability  benefits 

Childhood  disability  benefits  would  be  paid 
to  the  disabled  child  of  an  insured  retired, 
deceased,  or  disabled  worker.  If  the  disability 
began  before  age  22.  rather  than  before  18 
as  under  present  law.  In  addition,  a  p>erson 
who  was_  entitled  to  childhood  disability 
benefits  could  become  re-eatltled  If  he  again 
becomes  disabled  within  7  years  after  his 
prior  entitlement  to  such  benefits  was  term- 
inated. 

Effective    date. — January    1973. 

i.  Continuation  of  child's  benefits  through 
the  end  of  a  semester 

Payment  of  benefits  to  a  child  attending 
school  wotild  continue  through  the  end  of 
tbe  semester  or  quarter  In  which  the  student 
(Including  a  student  in  a  vocational  school) 
attains  age  22  ( rather  than  the  month  before 
he  attains  age  23)  If  he  has  not  received,  or 
completed  the  requirements  for,  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  college  or  university. 
9.  Eligibility  of  a  child  adopted  by  an  old-age 
or  disability  insurance  beneficiary 

The  provisions  of  present  law  relating  to 
ellg^lbUlty  requirements  for  child's  benefits 
in  the  caae  of  adoption  by  old-age  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  beneficiaries  would  be  mod- 
ified to  make  the  requirements  uniform  In 
both  cases.  A  child  adopted  after  a  retired 
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or  disabled  worker  becomes  entitled  to  1  

fits  would  be  eligible  for  child's  beneSti 
based  on  the  worker's  earnings  if  the  dUid 
is  the  natural  child  or  stepchild  of  the  work* 
or  If  ( 1 )  the  adoption  was  decreed  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  within  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  chUd  lived  with  the  worker 
In  the  United  States  for  the  year  before  the 
worker  become  disabled  or  entitled  to  an  old- 
age  or  disability  insurance  benefit.  (3)  the 
chUd  received  at  least  one-hall  of  h;s  sup- 
port from  the  worker  for  that  year,  aad  (i) 
the  child  was  under  age  18  at  the  time  be 
began  living  with  the  worker. 

10.  Benefits  for  a  child  entitled  on  the  reeori 

of  more  than  one  worker 
The  bill  would  provide  that  a  child  who  Is 
entitled  to  benefits  on  the  earnings  recom 
of  more  than  one  worker  would  get  benefits 
based  on  the  earnings  record  which  results 
In  paying  him  the  highest  amount.  If  the 
payment  would  not  reduce  the  benefits  of 
any  other  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  ben- 
efits based  on  that  earnings  record.  fEntltls- 
ment  of  a  chUd  on  the  earnings  record  that 
will  give  the  child  the  highest  benefit  could 
otherwise  result  In  a  reduction  of  the  ben- 
efits for  other  people  entitled  on  the  same 
earnings  record  because  of  the  family  maxi- 
mum limitation.) 

11.  Benefits  for  a  child  based  on  the  eaminp 

record  of  a  grandparent 
Under  the  bill,  benefits  would  be  extended 
to  grandchildren  not  adopted  by  their  graod- 
parente  If  their  parents  have  died  or  are  dis- 
abled and  If  the  grandchildren  were  living 
with  a  grandparent  at  the  time  the  grand- 
parent qualified  tot  benefits. 

12.  Nontermination    of    child's    benefits   fry 

reason   of   adoption 

Under  present  law,  a  child's  entitlement 
to  benefits  ends  If  he  is  adopted  unless  he  Is 
adopted  by  (1)  his  natural  parent,  (2)  his 
natural  parent's  spouse  jointly  with  the 
natural  parent.  (3)  the  worker  (e.g.,  a  step- 
parent) on  whose  earnings  the  child  Is  get- 
ting benefits,  or  (4>  a  stepparent,  grand- 
parent, aunt,  uncle,  brother,  or  sister  after 
the  death  of  the  worker  on  whose  earnings 
the  chUd  is  getting  benefits. 

Under  the  bill,  a  child's  benefits  would  no 
longer  stop  when  the  child  Is  adopted,  re- 
gardless of  who  adopts  him. 

13.  Elimination  of  the  support  requirements 

for  divorced  women 
Under  present  law,  benefits  are  payable  to 
a  divorced  wife  age  63  or  older  and  a  divorced 
widow  age  60  or  older  If  her  marriage  lasted 
30  years  before  the  divorce,  and  to  a  sur- 
viving divorced  mother.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  any  of  these  benefits  a  divorced  woman 
is  required  to  show  that :  ( 1 )  she  was  receiv- 
ing at  least  one-half  of  her  support  from  her 
former  htisband.  (3)  she  was  receiving  sub- 
stantial contributions  from  her  former  haa- 
band  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement,  or  (3) 
there  was  a  court  order  In  effect  providing 
for  substantial  contributions  to  her  support 
by  her  former  husband.  The  bill  would  elim- 
inate these  support  requirements  for  di- 
vorced wives,  divorced  widows,  and  surviving 
divorced  mothers. 

14.  Waiver  of  duration-of -marriage  require- 

ment in  case  of  remarriage 
The  duratlon-of-marrlage  requirement  In 
present  law  for  entitlement  to  benefits  as  a 
worker's  widow,  widower,  or  stepchild — that 
is,  the  period  of  not  less  than  9  months 
Immediately  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the 
worker  died  that  is  now  required  (except 
where  death  was  accidental  or  in  the  line  of 
duty  In  the  uniformed  service  In  which  case 
the  period  is  3  months) — would  be  waived  in 
cases  where  the  worker  and  his  spouse  were 
previously  married,  divorced,  and  remarried. 
If  they  were  married  at  the  time  of  the  work- 
er's death  and  If  the  duratlon-of-marrlage 
requirement  would  have  been  met  at  the 
time  of  the  divorce  had  the  worker  died  then. 
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IS  Reduction  in  waiting  period  for  dUabillty 
benefits 
Under  the  bill,  the  present  6-month  period 
throughout  which  a  person  must  be  disabled 
before    he    can    be    paid    dlaabUlty    benefiU 
^xild  be  reduced  by  1  month  (to  6  months) . 
IS   Disability  iiwured  status  for  individuaU 
who  are  bUnd 
Under  present  law,  to  be  Insxired  for  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  a  worker  must  be 
fully  insured  and  meet  a  test  of  substantial 
recent  covered  work   (generally  30  quarters 
of  coverage  in  the  period  of  40  calendar  quar- 
ters preceding  disablement) .  The  bill  would 
eliminate  the  test  of  recent  r.ttachment  to 
covered  work  for  blind  people;  thus  a  blind 
person  would  be  insured  for  disability  bene- 
fits If  be  Is  ftilly  Insured — that  U,  he  has  as 
many  quarter  of  coverage  as  the  number  of 
calendar   years   that   elapsed   after   1950    (or 
the  year  he  reached  age  31,  If  later)  and  up 
to  the  year  In  which  he  became  disabled. 
17.  Disability  insurance  benefits  applicatioru 
filed  after  death 
Disability  Insurance  benefits  (and  depend- 
ents' benefits  based  on  a  worker's  entitlement 
to  disablUty  benefits)   would  be  paid  to  the 
disabled  worker's  stirvlvors  If  an  application 
for  benefits  Is  filed  within  3  months  after  the 
worker's  death,  or  within  3  months  after  en- 
actment of  the  provision.  It  would  be  effec- 
tive for  deaths  occiirring  after  1969. 
ti.  Disability  benefits  affected  by  the  receipt 
of  workm.en's  compensation 
Under  present  law,  social  security  dlsablUty 
benefits  must   be  reduced   when   workmen's 
compensation  is  also  payable  If  the  combined 
payments  exceed  80  percent  of  the  worker's 
average  ciu'rent  earnings  before  disablement. 
Average  current  earnings  for  this  purpose  can 
be  computed  on  two  different  bases  and  the 
larger  amount  wlU  be  used.  The  bUl  adds  a 
third  alternative  base,  under  which  a  work- 
er's average  current  earnings  can  be  based  on 
the  1  year  of  his  highest  eamtogs  in  a  period 
consisting  of  the  year  of  disablement  and  the 
5  preceding  years. 

19.  Wage  credits  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services 

Present  law  provides  for  a  social  security 
noncontrlbutory  wage  credit  of  up  to  $300, 
in  addition  to  contributory  credit  for  oasic 
pay,  for  each  calendar  quarter  of  military 
service  after  1967.  Under  the  bUl.  the  $300 
noncontrlbutory  wage  credits  would  also  be 
provided  for  service  during  the  period  Janu- 
uary  1957  (when  military  service  came  under 
contributory  social  security  coverage) 
through  December  1967. 

20.  Optional  determination  of  self-employ- 

ment earnings 
Self-employed  persons  could  elect  to  re- 
port for  social  security  purposes  two-thirds 
of  their  gross  Income  from  nonfarm  self- 
employment.  Not  more  than  $1,600  In  Income 
(farm  and  nonfarm)  could  be  reported  in  this 
manner.  (This  optional  method  of  report- 
ing Is  similar  to  the  option  available  under 
present  law  for  farm  self-employment.)  A 
regularity  of  coverage  requirement  would 
have  to  be  met  and  the  option  could  be  used 
only  five  times  by  any  Individual. 

21.  Coverage  of  members  of  religious  orders 

who  are  under  a  vow  of  poverty 

Social  security  coverage  would  be  made 
available  to  members  of  religious  orders  who 
have  taken  a  vow  of  poverty.  If  the  order 
makes  an  irrevocable  election  to  cover  these 
members  as  employees  of  the  order. 

22.  Self -employment  income  of  certain  in- 
dividuals living  temporarily  outside  the 
United  States 

Under  present  law,  a  Uj8.  citizen  who  re- 
tains his  residence  In  the  United  States  but 
who  Is  present  In  a  foreign  country  or  cotm- 
trles  for  approximately  17  months  out  of  18 
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consecutive  months,  must  exclude  the  first 
$20,000  of  his  earned  Income  In  computing 
his  taxable  Income  for  social  security  and  In- 
come tax  purposes.  The  bill  would  provide 
that  U.S.  citizens  who  are  self-employed  out- 
side the  United  States  and  who  retain  their 
residence  In  the  United  States  would  not  ex- 
clude the  first  $30,000  of  earned  Income  for 
social  security  purpoaes  and  would  compute 
their  earnings  fc»  self-employment  for  social 
security  purposes  In  the  same  way  as  those 
who  are  self-employed  in  the  United  States. 
23.  Issuance  of  social  security  numbers  and 
penalty  for  furnishing  false  information  to 
obtain  a  number 

The  bill  Includes  a  number  of  provisions 
dealing  with  the  method  of  issuing  social  se- 
curity account  nxmibers.  Under  present  law, 
numbers  are  Issued  upon  application,  often 
by  mall,  upon  the  individual's  motion. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  laeue  numbers  to  non-citizens  en- 
tering the  country  under  conditions  which 
woxild  permit  them  to  work.  In  the  case  of  a 
person  who  may  not  legally  work  at  the  time 
he  is  admitted  to  the  United  States,  the 
number  would  be  Issued  at  the  time  his  stat- 
us changes.  In  addition  to  these  general  rules, 
numbers  would  be  issued  to  persons  who  do 
not  have  them  at  the  time  they  apply  for 
benefits  under  any  federally  financed  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorlaed  to  Is- 
sue numbers  to  Individuals  when  they  enter 
the  school  system. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  more  orderly  system 
of  Issuing  social  security  account  numbers, 
the  bill  would  provide  criminal  p>enaltle8  for 
( 1 )  furnishing  false  Information  in  applying 
for  a  social  security  number;  (2)  knowingly 
and  willfully  using  a  social  security  number 
that  was  obtained  with  false  Information  or 
(3)  using  someone  else's  social  security  num- 
ber. The  penalty  would  involve  a  fine  up  to 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year  or 
both. 

24.  Trust  fund  expenditures  for  rehabUita- 

tion  services 
The  bill  provides  an  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  social  sectuity  trust  fund  moneys  that 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  rehabili- 
tating social  security  disability  beneficiaries. 
The  amount  would  be  Increased  from  1  p>er- 
cent  of  the  previous  year's  disability  bene- 
fits (as  under  present  law)  to  iv*  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  to  1  '4  percent  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  and  subsequent  years. 

25.  Recomputation  of  benefits  based  on  com- 
bined railroad  and  social  security  earnings 

The  biU  would  provide  that  a  deceased  In- 
dividual who  during  his  lifetime  was  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits  and  railroad  com- 
pensation and  whose  railroad  remuneration 
and  earnings  under  social  security  are.  upon 
his  death,  to  be  combined  for  social  security 
purposes  would  have  his  primary  Insurance 
amovmt  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  his  com- 
bined earnings,  whether  or  not  he  had  earn- 
ings after  1965. 
28.   Payments   to   disabled  former  employee 

Provides  that  payments  made  by  an  em- 
ployer to  a  former  disabled  employee  will  not 
be  counted  for  social  security  benefit  or  tax 
purposes  If  the  payment  Is  made  after  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  former  employee 
became  entitled  to  social  security  disability 
insurance  benefits. 

27.  Social  security  coverage  for  foreign  mis- 

sionaries 
Eliminates  for  certain  foreign  ministers  the 
$20,000  exclusion  from  earned  Income  earned 
abroad  in  the  case  of  a  minister  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  order. 

28.  Coverage  of  students  and  certain  part- 
time  employees 

Permits  States  to  modify  their  social  se- 
curity coverage  agreements  for  State  and 
local  employees  so  as  to  remove  from  cover- 
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age  sarrloM  of  students  employed   by   the 

public  school  or  college  they  are  attending, 
and  the  services  of  part-time  employees. 
29.  Wage  credits  for  World  War  U  internees 
Provides  non-oontrlbutory  social  security 
credits  for  U.S.  citizens  of  Japanese  ances- 
try who  were  Interned  by  the  U£.  Govern- 
ment during  World  War  II.  In  order  to  quali- 
fy for  the  wage  credits  an  individual  must 
have  been  age  18  or  older  at  the  time  he  was 
interned  and  the  credits  will  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  then  prevailing  mlnlmtim 
wage  or  the  individual's  prior  earnings, 
whichever  is  larger. 
30.  Duration-of -relationship  requirements 
Amends  the  provision  of  present  law  which 
reduces  from  9  months  to  3  months  the 
duratlon-of-relatlonship  requirement  when 
death  is  accidental  or  in  line  of  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  so  that  there  would  be  no 
duration-of-relatlonshlp  requirement  In 
cases  of  an  accidental  death  If  it  Is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  deceased  would  have 
lived  for  at  leact  9  months. 

H.     aCXDICAEX-imlCAID     AMXlfDlfJLMTB 

1.  Medicare  coverage  for  the  disabled 
Effective  July  1,  1973,  a  social  security  dls- 
abUlty  beneficiary  would  be  covered  under 
medicare  after  he  had  been  entitled  to  dis- 
ability benefits  for  not  less  than  34  consecu- 
tive months.  Those  covered  would  mclude 
disabled  workers  at  any  age;  disabled  widows 
and  disabled  dependent  widowers  between 
the  ages  of  50  and  66;  beneficiaries  age  18 
or  older  who  receive  benefits  because  of  dls- 
abUlty  prior  to  reaching  age  23;  and  disabled 
qualified  railroad  retirement  annuitants.  An 
estimated  1.7  mUUon  disabled  beneflclarlM 
would  be  eligible  mitlally. 

2.  Hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured 
The  bill  will  permit  persons  age  66  or  over 
who  are  Ineligible  for  part  A  of  medicare  to 
voluntarily  enroll  for  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage by  paying  the  full  cost  of  coverage  (Ini- 
tially estimated  at  $33  monthly  and  to  be 
recalculated  aimually).  Where  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  finds  It  administratively  feasible. 
those  State  and  other  public  employee  groups 
which  have.  In  the  past,  voluntarily  elected 
not  to  participate  m  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram could  opt  for  and  pay  the  part  A  pre- 
mium costs  for  their  retired  or  active  em- 
ployees age  65  or  over.  Enrollment  to  part  B 
of  medicare  would  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  buying  mto  the  part  A  program. 
Effective  date:  July  1,  1973. 

3.  Part  B  premium  increases 
The  bill  will  limit  part  B  premium  In- 
creases for  fiscal  years  1974  and  thereafter  to 
not  more  than  the  percentage  by  which  the 
Social  Security  cash  benefits  had  been  gen- 
erally Increased  stoce  the  last  part  B  pre- 
mium adjustment.  Costs  above  those  met  by 
such  premium  payments  would  be  paid  out 
of  general  revenues  to  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar genert^  revenue  matching. 
Effective  date:  July  1,  1973. 

4.  Part  B  deductible 
Beginning  with  calendar  year  1973,  the  bill 
Increases  the  annual  part  B  deductible  frcsn 
$50  to  $60. 

5.  Automatic  enrollment  in  part  B 
Effective  JiUy  1,  1973,  the  bill  provides  (ex- 
cept for  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  and  foreign 
countries)  for  automatic  enrollment  \uid«r 
part  B  for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  as 
they  become  eligible  for  part  A  hospital  to- 
surance  coverage.  Persons  eligible  for  auto- 
matic enrollment  must  also  be  fully  Informed 
as  to  the  procedure  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  decline  the  coverage. 

6.  Effective  utilization  review  programs  f» 
med  Icotd 
Effective  July  1,  1973,  the  bill  authorize* 
a  one-third  reduction  to  Federal  matching 
payments  for  long-term  stays  to  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  totermedlate  care  facilities. 
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and  mental  Institutions,  if  States  fail  to  have 
offectlvft  programs  of  cx>ntrol  over  the  utiliza- 
tion of  institutional  services  or  where  they 
fall  to  conduct  the  independent  professional 
audita  of  patients  as  required  by  law.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  June 
30.  1973,  to  compute  a  reasonable  differential 
between  the  cost  of  sUlled  nursing  facility 
services  and  intermediate  care  facility  serv- 
ices provided  In  a  State  to  medicaid  patients. 
7.  Cost  sharing  under  medicaid 
The  bUl  made  the  following  changes  with 
respect  to  premiums,  copayments,  and  de- 
ductibles under  medicaid. 

1.  It  requires  States  which  cover  the 
medically  Indigent  to  Impose  monthly  pre- 
mium charges.  The  premium  would  be 
graduated  by  Income  In  accordtmce  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

2.  States  could,  at  their  option,  require 
payment  by  the  medically  Indigent  of  nom- 
inal deductibles  and  nominal  co-pa3rment 
amounts  which  would  not  have  to  vary  by 
level  of  Income. 

3.  With  respect  to  cash  assistance  recipi- 
ents, nominal  deductible  and  co-payment  re- 
quirements, which  prohibited  for  the  six 
mandatory  services  required  under  Federal 
law  I  Inpatient  hospital  services;  outpatient 
hospital  services:  other  X-ray  and  laboratory 
services;  skilled  nursing  home  services; 
physicians'  services;  and  home  health  serv- 
ices I ,  would  be  permitted  with  respect  to 
optional  medicaid  services  such  as  prescribed 
drugs,  hearing  aids,  etc. 

8.  Protection  against  loss  of  medicaid 
because  of  increased  earnings 

An  individual  or  member  of  a  family  eligi- 
ble for  cash  public  assistance  and  medicaid 
who  would  otherwise  lose  eligibility  for  med- 
icaid as  a  result  of  increased  earnings  from 
employment  would  be  continued  on  medic- 
aid for  a  period  of  4  months  from  the  date 
where  medicaid  eligibility  would  otherwise 
terminate. 

9.   Coordination   between  medicare   and 
Federal  employee  plans 

Effective  January  1.  1975.  medicare  would 
not  pay  a  beneficiary,  who  is  also  a  Federal 
retiree  or  employee,  for  services  covered  un- 
der his  Federal  employee's  health  insurance 
policy  which  are  sklso  covered  under  medicare 
unless  he  has  had  an  option  of  selecting  a 
policy  supplementing  medicare  benefits.  If 
a  supplemental  policy  is  not  made  available, 
the  PE.P.  would  then  have  to  pay  first  on 
any  items  of  care  which  were  covered  under 
both  the  Federal  employee's  program  and 
medicare. 

Effective  date:  January  1974. 

10.  Medicare  services  outside  of  the  United 
States 

Effective  January  1.  1973,  the  bill  author- 
izes use  of  a  foreign  hospital  by  a  U.S.  resi- 
dent where  such  hospital  was  closer  to  his 
residence  or  more  accessible  than  the  nearest 
suitable  United  States  hospital.  Such  hos- 
pitals must  be  approved  under  an  appropri- 
ate hospital  approval  program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  part  B  pay- 
ments for  necessary  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished in  conjunction  with  such  hospitallssa- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  medicare  pay- 
ments for  emergency  hospital  and  physician 
services  needed  by  beneficiaries  In  transit 
between  Alaska  and  the  other  continental 
States. 

11.  Optometrists  under  m.edicaid 
The  bill  requires  States,  which  had  previ- 
ously covered  optometrlc  services  under 
medicaid  and  which.  In  their  State  plans, 
specifically  provided  for  coverage  for  eye  care 
under  "physicians'  services,"  which  an  op- 
tometrist is  licensed  to  provide,  to  reimburse 
for  such  care  whether  provided  by  a  physi- 
cian or  an  optometrist. 

Effective  date:  Enactment. 
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12.  Beneficiary  liability  under  medicare 
The  bill  would,  with  respect  to  claims  for 
services  provided  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, relieve  beneficiaries  from  liability  In 
certain  situations  where  medicare  claims  are 
disallowed  and  the  beneficiary  is  without 
fault. 

12.  Limitation  on  Federal  payments  for 
disapproved  capital  exfUenditures 

The  bUl  would  preclude  medicare  and 
medicaid  payments  for  certain  disapproved 
capital  expenditures  (except  for  construc- 
tion toward  which  preliminary  expenditures 
of  9100,000  or  more  had  been  made  in  the 
3-year  period  ending  December  17,  1970) 
which  ue  specifically  determined  to  be  In- 
consistent with  State  or  local  health  facility 
plans.  The  provision  would  become  effective 
after  December  31,  1972  or  earlier,  if  re- 
quested by  a  State. 

14.  Demonstrations  and  reports 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take studies,  experiments  or  demonstration 
projects  with  respect  to:  various  forms  of 
prospective  reimbursement  of  faculties;  am- 
bulatory surgical  centers;  intermediate  care 
and  homemaker  services  (with  respect  to  the 
extended  care  benefit  under  medicare) ; 
elimination  or  reduction  of  the  three-day 
prior  hoepltallzatlon  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  a  skilled  nursing  facility;  determina- 
tion of  the  most  appropriate  methods  of  re- 
imbursing for  the  services  of  physicians'  as- 
sistants and  nurse  practitioners;  provision  of 
day  care  services  to  older  persons  eligible 
under  medicare  and  medicaid:  and,  possible 
means  of  making  the  services  of  clinical  psy- 
chologists more  generally  available  under 
medicare. 

Effective  date:  Enactment. 

15.  Limitation  on  coverage  of  coats  under 

medicare 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish limits  on  overall  direct  or  Indirect  costs 
which  will  be  recognized  as  reasonable  for 
comparable  services  In  comparable  facilities 
In  an  area.  He  may  also  establish  maximum 
acceptable  costs  in  such  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  items  or  groups  of  services  (for  ex- 
ample, food  costs,  or  standby  costs).  The 
beneficiary  would  be  liable  (except  In  the 
case  of  emergency  care)  for  any  amounts  de- 
termined as  excessive  (except  that  he  may 
not  be  charged  for  excessive  amounts  In  a 
facility  In  which  his  admitting  physician  has 
a  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  In  the  facility. 

16.  Limits  on  prevailing  physician  charge 

levels 

The  bill  recognizes  as  reasonable,  for  med- 
icare reimbiorsement  purposes  only,  those 
charges  which  fall  within  the  75th  percent- 
ile. Starting  in  1973,  Increases  In  physicians' 
fees  allowable  for  medicare  purposes,  would 
be  limited  by  a  factor  which  takes  Into  ac- 
count Increased  costs  of  practice  and  the  In- 
crease In  earnings  levels  in  an  area. 

With  respect  to  reasonable  charges  for  med- 
ical supplies  and  equipment,  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  recognizing  only  the 
lowest  charges  at  which  supplies  of  similar 
quality  are  widely  and  consistently  avail- 
able. 

17.  Limits  on  payments  to  skilled  nursing 
facilities  and  intermediate  care  facilities 
under  medicaid 

Effective  January  1,  1973,  Federal  financial 
participation  In  reimbursement  for  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  and  Intermediate  care 
per  diem  costs  would  not  be  available  to  the 
extent  such  costs  exceed  105  percent  of  prior 
year  levels  of  payment  under  the  provision 
(except  for  those  costs  attributable  to  any 
additional  required  services).  The  provision 
would  except  Increased  payment  resulting 
from  Increases  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
or  other  new  Federal  laws. 
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18.  Payments  to  health  maintenance 
organisations 

Authorizes  medicare  to  make  a  single  com- 
bined F>art  A  and  B  payment,  on  a  capita- 
tion basis,  to  a  "Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation," which  would  agree  to  provide  care 
to  a  group  not  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
are  medicare  beneficiaries  who  freely  choose 
this  arrangement.  Such  payments  may  not 
exceed  100  percent  of  present  Part  A  and  B 
per  capita  costs  In  a  given  geographic  area, 
and  the  exact  amount  of  the  payment  would 
be  dependent  on  the  eflBclency  of  the  HMO. 

The  Secretary  could  make  these  arrange- 
ments with  existing  prepaid  groups  and 
foundations,  and  with  new  organizatloiu 
which  eventually  meet  the  broadly  defined 
term  "Health  Maintenance  Organization." 

19.  Payments  for  the  services  of  teaching 

physicians 

The  bill  provides  that,  for  accounting  pe- 
riods beginning  after  June  30,  1973,  services 
of  teaching  physicians  would  be  reimbursed 
on  a  costs  basis  unless: 

(A)  The  patient  Is  bona  fide  private  or; 

(B)  The  hospital  has  charged  all  patient! 
and  collected  from  a  majority  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis. 

For  donated  services  of  teaching  physi- 
cians, a  salary  cost  would  be  imputed  equal 
to  the  prorated  usual  costs  of  full-time  sal- 
aried physicians.  Any  such  payment  would 
be  made  to  a  special  fund  designated  by  the 
medical  staff  to  be  used  for  charitable  or 
educational  purposes. 

20.  Advance  approval  of  ECF  and  home  health 

coverage 
The  blU  authorizes  Secretary  to  establish, 
by  diagnosis,  minimum  periods  during  which 
the  posthospltal  patient  would  be  presumed 
to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

21.  Termination  of  payment  to  suppliers  of 

service 
Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  suspend  or  terminate  medicare 
payments  to  a  provider  found  to  have  abused 
the  program.  Further,  there  would  be  no 
Federal  participation  in  medicaid  payments 
which  might  be  made  subsequently  to  this 
provider.  Program  review  teams  would  be 
established  In  each  State  to  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary with  professional  advice  In  discharg- 
ing this  authority. 

22.  Elimination  of  requirement  that  States 
move  toward  comprehensive  m-edicaid  pro- 
gram 

The  bill  repeals  Section  1903(e)  which  re- 
quired each  State  to  show  that  It  was  making 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  services  In  Its  medicaid  program  and 
liberalizing  eligibility  requirements  for  medi- 
cal assistance. 

23.  Elimination  of  medicaid  m.aintenance  of 

effort 

The  bin  repeals  Section  1902(d).  Under 
Section  1902(d)  a  State  co\ild  not  reduce  Its 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  State  share 
of  its  medicaid  program  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

Effective  date:  Enactment. 

24.  Determination  of  reasonable  cost  of  in- 
patient hospital  services  under  medicaid 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 

The  bill  would  allow  States,  with  the  ad- 
vance approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  develop 
their  own  methods  and  standards  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  reasonable  costs  of  Inpa- 
tient hospital  services.  Reimbursement  by  the 
States  would  in  no  case  exceed  reasonable 
cost  reimbursement  as  provided  for  under 
medicare. 

25.  Customary  charges  less  than  reasonable 

costs  under  medicare 

Effective  for  accounting  periods  beginning 

after  December  31.  1972.  the  bill  provides  that 

reimbursement  for  services  under  medicaid 

and  medicare  cannot  exceed  the  lesser  of  rea- 
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sonable  costs  determined  under  medicare,  or 
the  customary  charges  to  the  general  public. 
The  provisions  would  not  apply  to  aervloss 
furnished  by  public  providers  free  of  charge 
or  at  a  nominal  fee.  In  such  cases  reimburae- 
ment  would  be  based  on  those  items  included 
in  the  reasonable  cost  detwmlnation  which 
would  result  In  fair  cooipensatlon. 
26.  Coverage  of  chiropractic  services  under 
part  B  of  medicare 

The  bill  broadens  the  definition  of  the 
term  "phyBiclan"  in  title  XVIII  to  include 
a  licensed  chiropractor  who  also  meets  uni- 
form minimum  standards  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  services  furnished  by  chiropractors 
would  be  covered  xinder  the  program  as 
"physicians'  services,"  but  only  with  respect 
to  treatment  of  the  spine  by  means  of  man- 
ual manipulation  which  the  chiropractor  is 
legally  authorized  to  perform.  Claims  for 
such  treatment  must  be  verifiable  with  a 
satisfactory  X-ray  Indicating  the  existence 
of  a  subluxation  of  the  spine. 

The  amendment   would   become   effective 
with  respect  to  services  provided  on  or  after 
July  1,  1973. 
27.  Chiropractors'  services  under  medicaid 

The  bill  conforms  the  coverage  of  chiro- 
practic under  medicaid  with  the  provisions 
conditioning  eligibility  of  such  services  in- 
cluded In  the  amendment  adding  chiro- 
practic coverage  to  Part  B  of  medicare  except 
for  the  requirement  that  an  X-ray  show  the 
existence  of  a  subluxation. 

ra.    StrPPUCMENTAI.    SXCmUTY    INCOIfE    FOR    THE 
AGED,   BLIND,   AND   DIBABLXD 

The  bin  would  replace  the  present  State 
programs  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, effective  January  1,  1974,  with  a  new 
wholly  Federal  program  of  supplemental  se- 
curity Income. 

National  supplemental  security  income;  dis- 
regard of  social  security  or  other  income 

Under  the  bill,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  with  no  other  Income  would  be  guar- 
anteed a  monthly  income  of  at  least  9130  for 
an  Individual  or  9196  for  a  couple.  In  addi- 
Uon  the  bUl  would  provide  that  the  first  920 
of  social  security  or  any  other  Income  would 
not  cause  any  reduction  In  supplemental 
security  income  payments. 

As  a  restilt,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons who  also  have  monthly  Income  from 
social  seciu-lty  or  other  sources  (which  are 
not  need-related)  of  at  least  920  would,  be 
assured  total  monthly  Income  of  at  least 
1150  for  Individual  or  9216  for  a  couple, 
famed  income  disregard 

In  addition  to  a  monthly  disregard  of  $20 
of  social  security  or  other  Income,  there 
would  be  an  additional  disregard  of  965  of 
earned  income  plus  one-half  of  any  earnings 
above  $65.  This  will  enable  those  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  Individuals  who  are  able  to  do 
some  work  to  do  so  and  in  the  process  give 
them  a  higher  income  in  addition  to  sup- 
plemental security  Income. 

In  addition,  as  under  present  law,  any  In- 
come necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan 
for  achieving  self-support  would  be  dis- 
regarded for  persons  qualifying  on  the  basis 
of  blindness.  A  savings  clause  would  assure 
that  blind  persons  would  not  receive  any  re- 
duction In  benefits  due  to  these  provisions. 

Definitioris  of  blindness  and  disability 

Under  present  law  each  State  is  free  to 
prescribe  its  own  definition  of  blindness  and 
disability  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  aid 
to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

Under  the  new  supplemental  security  In- 
come program,  there  would  be  a  uniform 
Federal  definition  of  "dlaabUlty"  and  "blind- 
ness." 

The  term  "disability"  would  be  defined  as 
"Inability  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  by  reason  of  any  medically  deter- 
QUnable    physical    or    mental    Impairment 
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which  can  be  expected  to  result  In  death  or 
has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for  a 
continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12 
months."  This  definition  is  the  same  as  that 
now  used  in  the  Social  Security  disability 
insvirance  program. 

The  term  "blindness"  would  be  defined  as 
central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  In  the 
better  eye  with  the  use  of  correcting  lenses. 
Also  Included  In  this  definition  Is  the  par- 
ticular sight  limitation  which  is  referred  to 
as  "tunnel  vision." 

A  blind  or  disabled  person  who  was  on  the 
rolls  In  December  1973  and  met  the  State 
definition  for  blindness  or  disability  as  de- 
fined in  the  State  plan  in  effect  October  1972 
would  be  considered  blind  or  disabled  for 
purposes  of  this  title  so  long  as  he  contlnuss 
to  be  blind  or  disabled. 

No  disabled  person  would  be  eligible  If  the 
disability  is  medically  determined  to  be  due 
solely  to  drug  addiction  or  alcoholism  unless 
such  Individual  Is  undergoing  appropriate 
treatment,  if  available.  Payments  for  addicts 
or  alcoholics  would  only  be  oiade  to  third 
parties  as  protective  payments. 

Other  Federal  eligibility  standards 

Eligibility  for  supplemental  sectuity  In- 
come would  be  open  to  an  aged,  blind  or  dis- 
abled individual  If  his  resources  were  less 
than  $1500  (or  92250  for  a  couple) .  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  his  resources,  the  value 
of  the  home  (Including  land  stirroundlng 
home),  household  goods,  personal  effects,  In- 
cluding an  automobile,  and  property  needed 
for  self  support  would.  If  found  to  be  reason- 
able, be  excluded.  Life  insurance  policies 
would  not  be  counted  if  the  face  value  of  all 
policies  was  less  than  91,500.  (Current  recip- 
ients under  State  programs  with  higher  re- 
source limits  would  retain  their  eligibility.) 
State  supplementation 

States  wishing  to  pay  an  aged,  blind  or  dis- 
abled person  amounts  In  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  security  Income  payment 
would  be  free  to  do  so.  Ilie  bUl  would  piermlt 
States  to  enter  Into  agreements  for  Federal 
administration  of  State  supplemental  bene- 
fits. Under  these  agreements  supplemental 
payments  would  have  to  be  made  to  all  per- 
sona eligible  for  Federal  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  payments  except  that  a  State 
could  require  a  period  of  residence  In  the 
State  as  a  condition  of  eligibility. 
Ineligibility  for  food  stamps 

Individuals  In  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  would   not  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities. 
Savings  clause 

The  bill  provides  no  direct  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  ooets  of  State  supplemental 
payments.  However,  a  savings  clause  is  In- 
cluded under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wotild  aasume  all  of  a  State's  costs  of 
supplemental  payments  which  exceed  its  cal- 
endar year  1972  share  of  the  coats  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  This  savings 
clause  would  apply  only  to  State  supplemen- 
tation needed  to  maintain  the  State's  assist- 
ance levels  In  effect  as  of  January  1972.  ITie 
savings  clause  would,  however,  also  cover  an 
upward  adjustment  over  the  Jantutry  levels 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  offset  the  elimina- 
tion of  food  stamp  eligibility. 

Medicaid  coverage 

Under  present  law,  the  States  are  required 
to  cover  all  cash  assistance  recipients  under 
the  medicaid  program.  The  bill  would  ex- 
empt from  their  requirement  newly  eligible 
recipients  who  qualify  because  of  the  new 
provision  for  a  9130  minimum  benefit  with 
a  disregard  of  920  of  social  security  or  other 
Income. 

Social  services 

States  would  be  authorized  to  continue 
programs  providing  social  services  to  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons.  These  services 
are  currently  provided  under  the  welfare 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
which  would  be  replaced  by  the  new  Fed- 
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eral  supplemental  security  Inootne  program. 
There  would  be  75  percent  Federal  matching 
for  the  services  provided,  subject  to  the  over- 
all limitations  established  by  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act. 

AMBrDMXMTB  TO  PKaSKNT  LAW  TO%  AID  TO  AOXD, 

BUND,    AND    nrstiw.w)    pxasoNS    (DvacnvB 

UNTIL   ASaXSTANCS  JANI7ASr    1,    1ST4)  I 

Separation  of  social  services  not  required 
Separation  of  social  services  and  eligibility 
determination  is  specifically  not  required. 
Cost  for  providing  manuals 
At    Its   option,    the   State    may    require    a 
change  for  reasonabls  cost  of  providing  man- 
uals aiid  other  policy  Issuancees. 
Appeals  process 
The  bill  provides  that  the  decision  at  the 
local  agency  on  the  matter  considered  at  an 
evidentiary    hearing    may    be    implen^nted 
immediately. 

Absence  from  State  for  90  day* 
The  bill  provides  that  the  State  may  mak* 
any  person  ineligible  for  money  paymants 
who  has  been  absent  from  the  State  over  90 
consecutive  days  until  such  person  has  been 
present  in  the  State  for  30  consecutive  days 
In  the  State  during  such  period  or  90  days 
In  the  case  of  any  other  Individual. 

Rent  payments  for  public  housing 
Permits  the  States,  If  they  elect  to  do  so, 
to  make  rent  payments  directly  to  a  public 
housing  agency  on  behalf  of  a  reetplent  or  a 
group  or  groups  of  recipients. 

Safeguaniing  inforrt%ation 
Tht  bill  permits  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
Information  concerning  applicants  or  recip- 
ients. 

Passalong  of  social  security  increases 
Present  law  requires  State  programs  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  to  assure 
that  the  total  income  of  recipients  wtio  also 
get  social  security  are  at  least  $4  higher  as  a 
result  of  the  1969  social  securtty  benefit  in- 
crease. The  bill  would  add  an  additional  94 
"passalong"  related  to  this  year's  20  percent 
social  security  increase  and  would  make  both 
■passalong"  provisions  applicable  until  Jan- 
uary 1974. 

IV.     CRILO     WELTAKZ     SnvICXS     AND     SOCIAI. 
SXXVICZ8 

Grants  to  States  for  child  wtlfare  terviou 
(including  foster  care  and  adoptions) 
The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  annual  authorization  for  Ind- 
eral granu  to  the  States  for  child  weUara 
aervl£SB  to  $196  million  In  fiscal  year  1973. 
rising  to  9266  million  In  1877  and  thereafter. 
For  fiscal  year  1978,  this  U  9150  million  mora 
than  the  946  million  which  has  been  appro- 
priated every  year  since  1967.  It  is  anttei- 
pated  that  a  substantial  part  of  any  in- 
creased appropriation  under  this  higher  au- 
thorization will  go  toward  meeting  the  costs 
of  providing  foster  care  which  now  repre- 
sents the  largest  single  item  of  child  wel- 
fare expenditure  on  the  county  level.  The  bill, 
however,  avoided  earmarking  aniounts  spe- 
cifically for  foster  care  so  that  wherever  pos- 
sible the  State  and  counties  corukl  use  the 
additional  funds  to  expand  preventive  child 
welfare  services  with  the  aim  of  helping  fam- 
ilies stay  together  and  thus  avoiding  the 
need  for  foster  care.  The  additional  funds 
can  also  be  used  for  adoption  services.  In- 
cluding action  to  incraase  adoptions  of  hard- 
to-place  children. 

Social  services 
Provides  a  saving  provision  to  the  limi-i 
tatlon  on  expenditures  for  social  servlcsa 
contained  In  the  State  and  Local  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  so  that  States  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  1973  wUl  be  reimbursed  as  they 
would  have  been  under  previoiis  laws.  This 
saving  provision  would  be  applicable  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  resultant  Federal 
funding  for  this  quarter  does  not  exceed 
960  mUllon. 
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CODELL  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
WINCHESTER,  KY. 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KKIJTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  successful  construc- 
tion firms  In  Kentucky  has  been  owned 
and  managed  by  one  family,  the  Codells, 
of  Winchester,  Ky.,  for  64  years.  A  most 
Interesting  story  about  the  Codell  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Codell, 
Jr.,  Is  now  president,  appefired  in  the 
publication.  Big,  published  by  the  Good- 
year Tire  it  Rubber  Co.,  entitled,  "Codell 
Construction  Likes  To  Take  on  the  Tough 
Ones."  I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

CotmLL  CoMBTBTTcnotf  LiKXS  To  Takx  on  th> 

Tough  Onvs 

(By  Terry  McConnell) 

Sixty-four- yew-old  flrm  1b  currenUy  en- 
gmged  la  four  major  jobs — two  highways,  one 
raU  oMl,  one  dam — In  Indl&na  and  its  borne 
state  of  Kentucky. 

Jamea  C.  Codell,  Jr.  started  out  the  hard 
way.  And  he  has  enjoyed  doing  things  that 
way  ever  since. 

"I  Joined  the  flrm  In  1930  as  a  water  boy," 
the  52-year-old  head  of  the  Codell  Construc- 
tion Co.  ol  Winchester.  Ky.,  recalls. 

Orinning,  he  adds:  "And  it  was  a  drought 
ye«." 

The  fact  that  he  was  Joining  a  well  estab- 
lished grade  and  drainage  contracting  flrm, 
founded  33  years  earlier  by  his  father,  cut 
Uttle  ice  and  leas  rock. 

The  senior  J.  C.  Codell  was  a  firm  believer 
In  bringing  a  man  up  through  the  ranks,  his 
son  Included.  His  belief  established  a  tradi- 
tion that  Is  still  being  carried  on  in  the  now 
third-generation  company,  among  the  old- 
est and  largest  of  Its  kind  in  the  state. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Codell  would  auto- 
matically pick  the  hard  way.  The  fact  is, 
there's  simply  no  easy  way  to  do  what  his 
company  does  best. 

"We  specialize  in  tough  Jobs,"  he  says. 
"Jobs  that  nobody  else  wants.  When  we  see 
a  complicated  Job  that  requires  some  extra 
Ingenuity  to  make  it  pay,  we  pvdl  a  super- 
intendent off  another  Job  to  look  it  over 
with  the  engineers  and  estimators.  Then  we 
bid  it.  • 

The  system  apparently  works  well:  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1971  Codell  was 
successful  on  a  phenomenal  10.9%  of  Jobs 
Wd,  to  the  tune  of  $13  million  In  new- 
construction  business. 

The  secret?  Codell  sees  it  this  way: 

"Any  damn  fool  can  figure  out  bow  much 
something  will  cost.  This  business  Is  In- 
genuity and  know-how — the  kind  of  Imagi- 
native innovation  that  comes  from  a  dose 
fiow  of  Ideas  among  superintendents  and 
engineers." 

He  might  add:  and  the  kind  of  combined 
construction  and  engineering  expertise  that 
Is  a  natural  result  of  promoting  key  person- 
nel through  the  ranks. 

The  younger  generation  of  Codells  is  com- 
ing up  the  same  way  their  father  did.  James 
C.  Codell,  m,  at  30,  is  executive  vice  president 
of  the  company.  But  he  got  there  a  rung  at 
a  time:  first  as  laborer;  then  foreman,  super- 
intendent— and  finally  to  the  executive  level. 

Another  son.  27-year-old  Hagan  Codell, 
la  assistant  general  superintendent.  David 
OodeU,  20,  a  student  at  Transylvania  Unl- 
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rerslty,  Lexington,  Ky.,  plans  an  engineering 
futiue. 

"We  see  the  dlfflcult  jobs  differently  from 
our  competition.'  Codell  says.  "WeTe  op- 
timists. And  we've  got  the  faith  in  our  men 
to  be  able  to  out-plan  and  out-scheme  our 
competitors." 

He  admits  that  the  "I  can,  I  can"  approach 
can  lead  to  an  occasional  bad  scare. 

"But  that's  the  challenge  of  this  business," 
he  says,  " — coming  out  on  the  close  ones." 

The  Codell  Company  has  a  way  of  "oomlng 
out,"  even  if  it  has  to  build  a  mountain  to 
do  It.  And  that  actually  happened  one  time. 
It  was  this  way : 

The  flrm  was  low  bidder  on  a  highway  re- 
location Job  near  Wellsvllle,  O.,  with  $600,000 
"left  on  the  table."  There  were  several  million 
yards  of  rock  overhanging  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  heavily  traveled  main  line  between 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Columbus.  O.  The  rock 
had  to  be  drilled,  shot  and  disposed  of  with- 
out Interrupting  the  railroad's  operation. 

There  was  no  easy  way  to  do  It — no  ob- 
viously easy  way,  that  Is. 

"Other  bidders  were  sure  we  had  made  a 
serious  mistake,"  Codell  said.  "But  we've 
found  that  a  'mistake'  In  Judgment  or  cal- 
culation Is  the  only  way  you  can  get  a  Job 
In  this  biulness!" 

The  grin  again :  "Of  course,  the  mistake  is 
only  In  the  eyes  of  the  competition.  What  we 
did  was  to  devise  an  elaborate  s;rstem  of  haul 
roads  over  the  top  of  a  nearby  mountain, 
purchase  disposal  rights  In  ajx  adjacent  val- 
ley, and  build  ourselves  a  mountain  with  the 
waste." 

The  "mistake"  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
profitable  Job.  To  Codell,  it  wasn't  a  problem. 
It  was  Just  a  "challenge". 

The  ability  of  the  CodeU  team  to  meet  such 
challenges  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
company  has  ranked  well  up  in  Engineering 
News  Record's  "Top  400"  list  of  V3.  contrac- 
tors each  of  the  eight  years  this  list  has  been 
published. 

The  firm  Is  licensed  to  bid  In  18  states. 
Currently,  it  has  four  major  Jobs  underway, 
all  overseen  by  Oeneral  Superintendent  John 
B.  Callaway,  a  43-year  Codell  veteran.  One 
of  theee  Jobs  Is  the  rock-flll,  earth-core 
Laurel  River  Dam  near  London,  Ky. — an  $11- 
mllllon,  50-50  effort  with  Oman  Construction 
Co.,  NashvlUe,  Tenn.  (See  BIQ,  Vol.  27,  No.  1 ) . 
The  two  firms  wUl  soon  team  up  again  on  a 
$2-mllllon  railroad  to  U.S.  Steel  mines  near 
Harlan.  Ky. 

Of  the  three  other  major  jobs,  two  are  In 
the  Blue  Qrass  state,  one  Just  across  the  In- 
diana border. 

The  most  spectacular  of  the  three  Is  a  Mar- 
tin County,  Ky.,  railroad  Job.  There,  260 
CodeU  men  and  their  machines  are  blasting 
and  biting  their  way  through  24  miles  of 
rugged  Eastern  Kentucky  mountains,  with  a 
Norfolk  (b  Western  track-laying  train  not  far 
behind. 

The  project  will  open  the  Martin  Coxmty 
coal  fields,  providing  the  Massey  Coal  Com- 
pay  and  Island  Creek  Coal  Company  with 
modem  raU  service.  The  Job  was  let  in  four 
separate  contracts,  three  of  which  were  won 
by  Codell. 

The  contracts  involve  three  elgbt-mlle  sec- 
tions, each  under  the  eye  of  a  different  CodeU 
superintendent.  Section  1,  leading  west  from 
the  N&W  maU  line.  Is  bossed  respectively  by 
Ray  Stanfleld.  a  leathery  31 -year  Codell  vet- 
eran. Hagan  CodeU.  who  has  worked  for  the 
family  firm  for  7  years,  was  In  charge  of  Sec- 
tion 2  prior  to  being  named  assistant  general 
superintendent. 

The  first  two  sections  lead  to  a  1,500-foot 
txmnel  being  cut  by  another  contractor.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  is  CodeU's 
Section  4.  together  with  eight  more  miles  of 
raU  bed  and  the  west  portal  of  the  tunnel. 
Another  Codell  veteran.  Grant  Hamblln  (20 
years  with  the  flrm),  is  superintendent  of 
this  flnal  section. 
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CodeU's  other  Kentucky  Job  is  a  $7.inll. 
lion  highway  project  in  Bell  County,  where 
a  five-mile  stretch  of  old  U.S.  2fiE  is  being 
widened  to  four  lanes.  Just  under  three 
million  yards  are  Involved,  including  wasting 
a  haU-mllllon  yards  going  Into  the  Cannon 
Creek  Dam.  CodeU's  Job  includes  fou, 
bridges,  two  spanning  the  L&N  Railroad  and 
two  YeUow  Creek. 

As  usual  on  a  CodeU  contract,  the  Job 
had  its  share  of  built-in  challenges.  Said 
Superintendent  James  P.  Brantley:  "We  had 
to  shoot  eight,  10  and  sometimes  20  thou- 
sand  yards  of  shale  a  day,  much  of  it  di- 
rectly over  a  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
tunnel,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  car 
traffic  along  existing  26E." 

CodeU's  major  out-of-state  operation  la 
another  highway  bed  preparation  Job,  this 
one  an  a'/a-mile  section  of  Interstate  64  la 
Harrison  and  Floyd  counties  in  Indiana. 
It's  prlmarUy  an  earthmovlng,  grading  and 
draining  Job;  heading  it  up  Is  superintendent 
Roy  (Scotty)  MUler,  a  31 -year  man  with 
CodeU. 

Here,  too,  CodeU  planners  anticipated  a 
challenge  that  could  speU  the  dlffereao* 
between  profit  and  loss  on  the  $5.6-mlllion 
project.  But  this  time  it  was  to  be  an  un- 
known  aU  the  way  dovra  the  line:  weather. 

Codell  estimators  checked  the  records! 
and  expected  the  more-than-ample  rainfall 
typical  of  southern  Indiana.  But  what  they 
actually  got  was  rain  of  almost  Biblical 
proportions.  In  the  four  months  of  May  to 
Augiist  of  1971,  the  lOO-man  crew  was  able 
to  work  only  three  fuU  weeks.  The  rest  of 
the  time  was  spent  working  a  few  days  here, 
a  few  nights  there,  and— for  the  most  part 
— watching  the  rains  churn  the  site  into 
an  8 '/2 -mile  river  of  Indiana  mud. 

Unanticipated,  the  weather  would  have 
made  a  disaster  out  of  the  contract.  As  it 
is,  however,  the  company  is  on  schedule 
and  expects  to  complete  the  Job  weU  within 
the  contract  terms. 

Jim  Codell  ranks  equipment  cost  control 
as  a  major  whetstone  for  sharpening  the 
company's  profit  edge. 

Our  eqiUpment  represents  a  $lO-mlUlon 
Investment,"  he  points  out.  "The  best  way 
we  can  protect  that  Investment  Is  to  know 
exactly  when  any  piece  is  ready  for  replace- 
ment." 

The  company  computerized  six  years 
ago,  launching  an  intricate  cost-control 
program  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Kindred,  a  20-year  Codell  man  who  now 
heads  the  Data  Processing  department.  Data 
on  each  new  piece  of  equipment  is  fed  Into 
the  computer  the  day  It  Is  delivered.  Up-to- 
date  information  goes  In  each  month,  for 
as  long  as  the  equipment  wears  the  Codell 
yellow  paint. 

At  a  moment's  notice,  the  computer  de- 
partment can  retrieve  and  oompUe  detail- 
ed, current  reports  on  the  status  of  any 
given  equipment,  broken  down  Into  hours 
worked;  hours  down;  per  cent  of  availabil- 
ity; per-hour  cost  of  tires,  tracks  and  repairs; 
and  a  host  of  additional  data. 

With  this  Information,  It's  easy  for  the 
company  to  make  an  appraisal,  comparing 
the  figures  with  experience-rated  life  spans. 
The  human  element  Is  not  removed  ("We 
stlU  trade  when  we  get  a  good  deal"),  but 
guesswork  is  eliminated. 

In  Its  64  years.  CodeU  has  engaged  In 
vlrtuaUy  every  kind  of  construction  that 
requires  the  moving  and  shaping  of  rock 
and  earth.  But  since  1908,  when  Jim's 
father  won  his  first  rail,  contract,  the  rail- 
roads have  been  the  firm's  bread  and  butter. 

A  favorite  memento  In  the  company's  ex- 
ecutive offices  Is  a  faded  yellow  railroad  con- 
tract, dated  1917,  let  by  the  Virginia  Rail- 
road Co.,  now  a  part  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
em  line  for  which  CodeU  Is  buUdlng  the 
Martin  County  route. 
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The  Codells  are  traditlonaUy  communlty- 
nilnded,  contributing  heavUy  to  schools, 
hospitals,  churches  and  other  good  works. 
Their  reputation  as  "do-ers"  has  made  the 
OodeU  office  a  natural  first  stop  for  anyone 
in  the  community  who  wanu  to  launch  a 
beneficial  project.  It's  weU  known  that  when 
the  Codells  are  behind  It,  success  is  almost 
certain. 

The  CodeU  family  home  U  a  landmark  of 
the  Winchester  area:  a  1,500-acre  working 
lum.  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Qrass  coun- 
try. As  unxisual  feature  of  the  farm  is  a  steel 
Ixangar  and  lighted  runway — base  for  the 
company's  new  Merlin  III  propjet  and  a 
Hello  Courier.  Jim  Codell  and  other  com- 
pany personnel  log  approximately  500  hours 
annually  on  the  Merlin,  as  they  use  it  for 
bidding  and  inspecting  trips.  The  STOL- 
equlpped  (Short  Take-Ofl  and  Landing) 
Hello  Courier  earns  its  way  by  making  emer- 
gency on-site  deliveries  of  parts  (It  can 
take  oS  and  land  on  less  than  150  feet  of 
level  ground),  and  by  providing  quick  hops 
to  construction  sites  for  over-aU  superviB(»7 
personnel. 

The  Codell  Construction  Company  is  a 
family  business,  but  the  "famUy"  Is  not 
limited  to  blood  lines.  Of  760  employees,  180 
have  been  with  the  company  more  than  three 
years.  Two  generations  of  one  family  are 
often  working  side  by  side.  Evident  In  each 
Is  a  personal  Interest  In  and  devotion  to  the 
flrm. 

And  each  employee  knows  he  has  a  share 
In  the  things  that  make  running  a  dlffictUt 
business  worthwhile  to  Jim  CodeU:  the  pride 
and  satisfaction  he  feels  when  be  can  look 
at  a  completed  Job  and  say:  "We  did  that" 


HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

or  NXvaoA 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
pressive legislator  is  leaving  national 
service  after  15  years  of  dedicated  pub- 
lic service.  He  is  my  longtime  colleague 
and  personal  friend,  B.  Everstt  Jordak 
of  North  Carolina.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Joksan, 
I  have  had  a  great  opportunity  to  know 
the  man  and  his  work  well. 

I  have  long  admired  Evxrett  for  his 
tremendous  capacity  for  hard  work,  his 
dedication  to  his  Nation  and  State  and 
his  unfailing  courtesy  toward  all  who 
work  and  associate  with  him. 

Much  valuable  legislation,  including 
the  Federal  Ejections  Campaign  Act. 
came  to  fruition  in  great  part  due  to  his 
great  Interest  and  tireless  efforts. 

His  service  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee led  to  some  excellent  environmen- 
tal legislation,  which  included  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1970 
and  strengthening  of  the  National  Air 
Quality  Standards  Act. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Senator 
Jordan's  work  in  the  Senate  and  for  his 
constituents  have  endeared  him  to  all 
throughout  the  years.  He  has  done  a 
great  job.  His  coUeagues  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  him. 

The  Dally  Times  News  of  Burlington, 
N.C.,  wrote  an  outstanding  tribute  to 
Senator  Jordan.  With  imanlmous  con- 
sent I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
coUeagues. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

SXMATOa  JORDAK  ACRZCVKS  IMTRXSOVK  RXCOID 

or  SsRvics 

Wabhikoton. — Someone  else's  name  wUl  be 
on  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan's  desk  when  the 
93rd  Congress  opens  for  business  on  Jan.  3. 

He  wUl  once  again  be  a  private  citizen 
after  nearly  16  years  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Thjdre  is  already  clear  evidence,  however, 
that  his  departure  from  the  legislative  arena 
Is  going  to  leave  a  void  that  bis  replacement 
wUl  And  extremely  hard  to  flU. 

The  record  sp>eaks  for  Itself  as  It  reflects 
the  stature  the  North  Carolina  lawmaker  had 
attained  In  the  Senate  since  coming  to  Wash- 
ington— i9th  ranking  Democrat,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, second -ran king  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  third-ranking  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  same  record  shovirs  that  during  his  flncJ 
year  he  served  as  chairman  of  more  legisla- 
tive committees  and  subcommittees  and  Joint 
and  selective  committees  in  comblnwt.lon 
than  did  any  other  of  the  536  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House. 

No  other  member  of  Congress  can  lay  claim 
to  Jordan's  distinction  of  having  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inau- 
gtiral  Ceremonies  In  three  consecutive  Presi- 
dential election  years. 

Still  another  hallmark  of  the  final  phase  of 
the  North  Carolinian's  Senate  career  was  the 
start  of  construction  on  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  and  Library  of  Congress  Annex — 
a  multlmllllon  dollar  project  authorized  by 
legislation  which  he  sponsored  and  planned 
by  a  coordinating  committee  for  which  be 
served  as  chairman. 

TUBtrms 

It  remained,  however,  for  colleagues  vrtth 
whom  he  has  served  to  provide  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  how  high  he  ranks  with 
them  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  legislator  and 
the  degree  to  which  he  wUl  be  missed  by  those 
fellow  Senators. 

The  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  were 
laced  with  personal  tributes  to  him  during 
the  days  immediately  prior  to  adjournment 
and  they  covered  the  whole  spectrum  of 
the  Senate — Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats, liberals  as  weU  as  moderates  and  con- 
servatives, and  Senate  leaders  as  weU  as  rank- 
and-file  members. 

The  words  of  the  tributes  varied. 

Some  cited  his  kindness,  compassion  and 
capacity  for  friendship  and  understanding. 

Others  six>ke  of  his  integrity,  sound  Judg- 
ment and  sense  of  dedication. 

EUs  legislative  accomplishments,  particu- 
larly in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  public 
works,  and  his  contributions  to  effective  and 
efficient  Senate  operations  In  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  came 
In  for  prominent  mention. 

If  the  words  differed,  though,  the  message 
was  the  same.  It  was  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration, respect  and  even  warm  affection 
for  Everett  Jordan  from  people  who  wanted 
him  to  know  how  they  felt. 

Just  as  significant  was  a  happening  of  a 
few  days  bef(MW  the  end  of  the  session.  On 
the  night  of  Oct.  12  Sen.  Ernest  HoUlngs 
decided  to  stage  a  reception  in  Jordan's 
honor. 

Since  It  appeared  then  that  Congress  might 
adjourn  sometime  on  the  14th,  the  night  of 
the  18th  was  the  only  available  time. 

It  tocdt  untU  noon  of  that  day  to  make 
arrangements  and  get  notes  out  to  senatorial 
offices,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Invitations 
had  to  be  made  by  telephone. 

MAKT    EXFWCSSIONS 

Even  so,  there  were  at  least  280  guests  there 
to  greet  the  honoree  said  Mrs.  Jordan.  A  good 
half  of  the  Senate  members  were  on  hand 
at    various    times,    shuttling    between    the 
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reception  room  and  the  floor  where  a  night 
Senate  session  was  stUl  In  progress. 

TypicaUy,  even  Jordan  did  some  shuttling 
in  order  not  to  miss  any  of  the  roU  caU  votes. 

He  was  Just  as  faithful  in  his  attendance 
right  up  to  adjournmsut  night,  even  though 
some  of  the  sessions  diiring  the  flnal  week 
ran  to  midnight  or  later. 

Walking  briskly  Into  the  office  before  9 
a.m.  the  morning  after  one  of  those  sessions 
he  remarked  cheerily  to  an  aide  that  "It 
takes  us  young  folks  to  stand  up  to  that 
kind  of  hours." 

BIIXS     PASSKD 

When  adjournment  finaUy  came  on  the 
night  of  Oct.  18  Jordan  could,  not  withstand* 
ing  his  primary  defeat,  look  back  with  prid* 
and  satisfaction  at  a  year  in  which  seven  biUa 
he  had  introduced  and  1 1  others  of  which  he 
was  a  co-sponsor  had  been  signed  Into  law. 

Probably  the  best-known  of  the  measures 
on  the  list  which  he  co-sponsored  was  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  devised 
Jointly  by  his  Senate  Rules  Committee  axul 
the  Senate  Commerce  Conomlttee  as  a  nrnna 
of  limiting  campaign  spending  and  requiring 
fuller  reporting  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penses. 

The  bin  which  could  conceivably,  In  the 
long  run,  be  the  moet  important  measure  of 
his  career  Is  one  known  as  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act. 

Its  purpoee,  in  simple  terms.  Is  the  creation 
of  an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  staffed 
with  experts  equipped  to  advise  Congress  on 
legislation  Involving  complex  technical  or 
scientific  factors  and  on  the  Impact  which 
can  be  anticipated  from  adoption  of  such 
measuree. 

Jordan's  view  In  proposing  that  noeasure 
was  that  in  dealing  with  the  complicated  Is- 
siies  of  space-age  living  Congress  needs  the 
best  Information  It  can  pK)sslbly  get  "and 
the  bUl  in  question  proposes  a  way  for  It  to 
be  provided  when  and  in  the  way  It  is 
needed." 

Other  measures  on  the  Jordan  introduc- 
tion or  cosponsor  list  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  ranging  from  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  a  study  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
to  designation  of  Depository  libraries  (the 
N.O.  Supreme  Cotirt  Library  being  the  first 
so  tagged),  amendment  of  public  building 
regiilations,  increased  compensation  for  (dis- 
abled) veterans  and  provision  for  rural  de- 
velopment. 

AKOTHXX  AsaiciriacMT 

Even  though  his  legislative  work  ended 
with  congressional  adjournment,  Jordan  stUl 
has  one  more  Senate  asslgzunent  to  complete 
before  his  term  expires.  He  has  been  named 
by  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  a  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Treaty  Organization  in  Bonn,  Germany,  In 
mid-November,  a  mission  for  which  he  was 
selected  on  the  basis  of  his  long  experience 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  UJS.  delegation  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Presumably  that  wiu  ccMnplete  his  Senate 
work,  but  those  who  know  Everett  Jordan 
best  are  convinced  that  he  wUl  be  Just  as 
eager  to  work  for  the  good  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  country  at  the  end  of  his  Senate 
career  as  he  was  at  the  beginning. 


REPORT     ON     SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
AIR      AND      WATER      POLLUTION 

Acnvmr  in  the  92d  congress 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or  uAxtrm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'lTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  IS.  1972 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
which  I  chair,  is  responsible  for  leglsla- 
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tlon  and  oversight  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  relating  to  air  and  water 
pollution,  solid  waste  management  and 
resource  recovery,  control  of  noise  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  environment. 
During  the  92d  Congress,  the  subcom- 
mittee produced  major  new  laws  in  the 
areas  of  water  and  noise  pollution  and 
devoted  considerable  time  to  oversight  of 
Federal  efforts  to  control  air  pollution 
and  solid  waste  which  were  undertaken 
pursuant  to  laws  passed  in  1970. 

In  1972,  the  subcommittee  held  24  days 
of  public  hearings  and  participated  in 
10  executive  sessions  relating  to  subcom- 
mittee matters.  Members  also  partici- 
pated in  39  conference  committee  ses- 
sions with  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  1971,  the  subcommittee 
held  25  days  of  public  hearings  and  par- 
ticipated in  46  executive  sessions  relat- 
ing to  subcommittee  matters. 

It  is  clear  from  both  the  oversight 
hearings  and  the  resistance  encountered 
with  respect  to  new  laws — particularly 
the  President's  veto  of  the  new  water  pol- 
lution control  legislation — that  the  en- 
vironmental honeymoon  has  long  since 
passed.  Entrenched  opposition  to  the  kind 
of  public  regulation,  enforcement  and  in- 
vestment that  Is  necessary  for  meaning- 
ful environmental  protection  and  im- 
provement has  surfaced  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  sectors,  and  continued 
vigilance  is  vital  if  we  are  to  insure  con- 
tinued progress. 

CLKAN     AIK     ACT    OVKBSIOHT 

The  necessity  of  this  vigilance  became 
evident  during  the  subcommittee's  over- 
sight hearings  on  air  pollution. 

The  oversight  cictivlty  began  Febru- 
ary' 16,  1972.  and  included  12  days  of 
hearings  in  Weishington,  one  field  hearing 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  March  25,  and 
an  executive  session  on  June  2  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  discussed  potential 
criminal  violations  by  the  auto  com- 
panies in  implementing  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  hearings  were  divided  into  two 
stages.  The  first  stage  examined  imple- 
mentation of  title  I,  which  requires  the 
development  of  State  Implementation 
plans  to  assure  that  primary  air  quality 
standards  are  met  by  1975 — guarantee- 
ing air  quality  which  will  protect  the 
public  health — and  that  secondary  air 
quality  standards — guaranteeing  air 
quality  that  will  protect  the  public  wel- 
fare— are  met  by  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter.  Title  I  also  establishes  uni- 
form national  standards  for  performance 
of  new  stationary  sources  of  air  pollution 
and  for  air  pollution  froi.  hazardous 
substances.  In  regard  to  title  I,  v  »stimony 
at  the  hearings  and  staff  Investigations 
indicated  that: 

First.  OCQcials  at  the  White  House,  the 
OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce — working 
through  ite  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council — assumed  a  major  role 
in  developing  and  revising  key  guidelines 
relating  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  hear- 
ings produced  a  flow  chart — repudiated 
by  EPA— which  showed  that  OMB, 
rather  than  EPA  would  be  responsible 
for  final  review  of  State  implementation 
plans.  In  addition,  testimony  indicated 
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that  the  NIPCC  reviewed  EPA  guidelines 
before  they  were  made  public,  that  mem- 
bers of  NIPCC  commented  on  EPA  guide- 
lines during  the  public  review  stages,  and 
that  NIPCC  had  a  third  opportimity  to 
review,  comment  on,  and  revise  EPA 
guidelines  after  the  public  review  period 
had  closed.  Subsequent  investigations 
indicate  that  OMB  has  delayed  issuance 
of  guidelines  relating  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances since  the  spring  of  1972,  with  the 
result  that,  neswly  2  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  control  air  pollution  from 
such  dangerous  substances  as  asbestos. 
The  final  publication  of  standards  relat- 
ing to  lead  in  gasoline,  originally  pro- 
posed in  February  1972,  also  has  been 
delayed. 

Second.  The  specific  requirement  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  that  emission  limita- 
tions be  imposed  on  industrlsd  polluters 
as  an  element  of  the  control  strategy  of 
State  plans  was  ignored.  Instead,  EPA 
was  allowing  a  "closed  loop"  control 
strategy  favored  by  industrial  polluters. 
This  strategy.  State  and  local  witnesses 
testified,  was  one  which  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  monitor  performance  and  en- 
force clean  air  standards.  During  the 
hearings,  a  smelter  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  was 
singled  out  by  industry  witnesses  as  the 
most  successful  "closed  loop"  system. 
Subsequently,  it  was  revealed  that  air 
pollution  from  this  El  Paso  smelter  was 
causing  very  serious  lead  pollution  prob- 
lems in  the  El  Paso  community.  As  of 
this  date,  EPA  has  not  published  guide- 
lines relating  to  "closed  loop"  emission 
control  systems. 

Third.  Clear  legislative  history  and  the 
administration's  own  guidelines  under 
the  1967  Clean  Air  Act,  which  prohibited 
degradation  of  air  qusility  In  areas  with 
air  cleaner  than  the  standards,  were  be- 
ing ignored  and  degradation  was  being 
permitted.  In  effect  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
which  Congress  intended  as  a  device  to 
achieve  cleaner  air,  was  being  inter- 
preted as  a  license  to  make  clean  air 
dirtier  up  to  certain  maximum  levels. 
Though  EPA  defended  this  interpreta- 
tion, a  U.S.  district  court  and  a  court  of 
appeals  have  ruled  that  EPA  was  wrong 
and  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  did  prohibit 
degradation  of  clean  air. 

Fourth.  At  the  direction  of  the  COTce 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Coun- 
cil, EPA  had  revised  its  guidelines  to  al- 
low consideration  of  cost  effectiveness  by 
States  in  developing  regiilations  to  pro- 
tect public  healtli.  despite  clear  legisla- 
tive history  that  public  health  not  be 
sacrificed  to  short  term  cost  considera- 
tions. Several  witnesses  testified  that  this 
changed  interpretation  resulted  in  heavy 
pressure  by  industries  against  States 
which  desired  to  adopt  strict  control 
regulations. 

Fifth.  Major  Federal  leadership  was 
urgently  needed  in  developing  new  tech- 
nology to  control  air  pollution  from  sta- 
tionary sources — particularly  sulfur 
oxide  pollution  from  coal-burning  elec- 
tric powerplants.  However,  this  Federal 
leadership  appeared  to  be  lacking  because 
the  administration  planned  to  spend 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  research.  Re- 
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search  efforts  in  some  areas,  including 
sulfur  oxide  control,  were  actually  belog 
curtailed,  although  there  was  no  evidence 
that  techniques  had  been  developed  and 
perfected  to  the  point  where  they  could 
be  readily  marketed  to  solve  the  air  pol- 
lution problems. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  reviewed 
and  approved  most  of  the  State  plans  for 
achieving  primary  air  quality  standards 
in  the  five  air  pollutant  categories  for 
which  EPA  had  published  standards.  In 
most  instances  where  the  States,  as  al- 
lowed by  the  law,  requested  extensions  of 
the  1975  deadUne  for  achieving  primary 
air  quality  standards,  the  extensions 
were  granted  despite  the  fact  that  most 
States  requesting  the  extensions  ap- 
peared to  have  made  little  effort  to 
achieve  desired  levels  of  air  quality 
through  land  use  or  transportation  con- 
trols. These  controls  were  suggested  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  as  devices  to  improve 
air  quality  where  controls  of  individual 
emissions,  by  themselves,  were  not  ade- 
quate. 

The  second  phase  of  the  hearings  coq- 
cemed  title  n,  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  establishing  emission  con- 
trol standards  for  motor  vehicles.  Includ- 
ing requirements  for  a  90  percent  reduc- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide  Eind  hydrocar- 
bon emissions  by  1975  and  a  90  percent 
reduction  of  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  by 
1976.  While  the  hearings  were  in  progress, 
EPA  denied  the  automakers'  request  for  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  1975  emission 
control  standards.  The  hearings  and  staff 
investigations  indicated  that: 

First.  Technology  appeared  to  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  1975  air  quality  stand- 
ards despite  a  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  which  indicated  to 
the  contrary.  During  testimony,  wit- 
nesses from  the  NAS  admitted  that  their 
study  wEis  based  primarily  on  data  suj>- 
plied  from  the  auto  Industry.  Subse- 
quent to  the  hearing,  manufacturers  of 
three  automobiles,  Mercedes  Benz,  Maz- 
da, and  Honda,  have  indicated  that  their 
cars  will  meet  the  1975  standards. 

Second.  EPA  had  determined  that  they 
would  not  allow  the  auto  industry  to  gain 
certification  of  cars  as  meeting  the 
standards  through  "averaging"  of  vehi- 
cles, allowing  some  to  be  produced  that 
were  below  the  standards  and  if  replace- 
ment of  elements  of  the  emission  con- 
trol system  was  required  before  the  end 
of  the  useful  life  of  the  car,  these  re- 
placements woiild  be  mside  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  auto  owners — that 
is  the  cost  would  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  price  of  the  car. 
Auto  industry  executives  had  termed 
these  two  points  "major  concessions" 
which  if  granted  would  make  it  much 
easier  for  them  to  meet  the  1975 
standards. 

Third.  Many  of  the  cost  figures  for 
meeting  the  1975  standards  which  were 
being  discussed  were  grossly  inflated  over 
actual  cost  sind  represented  "sticker 
price"  or  "retail  price"  which  included 
sizable  markups  in  price  over  the  actual 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  or  the  real  cost 
at  which  cars  would  be  sold  to  con- 
sumers. 
Fourth.  Emission  control  devices  cur- 
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rently  receiving  most  attention  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  might  result  in  less 
efftclent  use  of  gasoline  and  some  reduc- 
tion in  performance  over  current  models. 
One  study  of  catalytic  converters  dis- 
cussed at  the  hearing,  however,  had  Indi- 
cated no  substantial  reductions  in  per- 
formance or  fuel  mileage. 

Fifth.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  announced 
that  It  had  performed  unauthorized 
maintenance  in  testing  of  its  1972  and 
1973  model  year  prototypes  and  that  this 
maintenance  had  not  been  reported  to 
EPA  with  vehicle  certification  requests, 
thus  violating  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  As  of  this  date  no  civil  or  criminal 
action  has  been  taken  against  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  or  any  Ford  employees  in  con- 
nection with  the  violations  of  the  act. 

Sixth.  A  study  by  the  Greneral  Accoimt- 
ing  Office,  done  at  the  request  of  the  sub- 
committee, indicated  that  EPA  proce- 
dures for  overseeing  certification  of  new 
motor  vehicles  were  woefully  inadequate 
and  that,  principally  because  of  inade- 
quate funding,  the  EPA  test  facility  was 
only  utilized  to  one-third  of  capacity, 
there  were  no  in-plant  inspections  of 
manufacturers'  testing  activities,  and 
only  17  EPA  employees  were  assigned  to 
monitor  testing  and  certification  relating 
to  52  auto  companies  and  hundreds  of 
different  models  of  cars. 

Seventh.  The  1-year  limit  on  vehicle 
certifications  imposed  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  had  been  ignored  by  10  auto  com- 
panies with  the  consent  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Eighth.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
EPA  test  procedures,  auto  manufacturers 
had  been  able  to  rig  their  automobile 
emission  control  devices  to  pass  the  tests 
but  at  the  same  time  fail  to  work  xmder 
many  normal  driving  conditions. 

RESOURCE    RECOVEBT    ACT    OVERSIGHT 

The  subcommittee  also  held  oversight 
hearings  during  the  92d  Congress  on  the 
Government's  response  to  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  and  found  that  inaction 
and  misdirection  have  forestalled  any 
significant  progress  In  the  area  of  solid 
waste  management  and  resource  re- 
covery. 

A  field  hesalng  In  San  Diego  on  August 
23  and  other  investigations  by  the  sub- 
committee staff  Indicated  that  major 
changes  in  the  current  solid  waste  pro- 
gram appear  to  be  necessary  if  the  Fed- 
eral programs -dealing  with  the  solid 
waste  management  problem  are  to  have 
any  degree  of  success.  The  hearings  and 
investigations  indicated  the  following : 

Rrst.  The  mandate  of  the  1970  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  that  Federal  policy 
change  direction  from  emphasizing  dis- 
posal to  emphasizing  recycling  and  re- 
source recovery  has  been  almost  entirely 
ignored  In  implementation  of  the  act. 

Second.  Sites  for  future  land  disposal 
of  solid  waste  are  increasingly  difficult 
to  find. 

Third.  Current  Federal  policies  relat- 
ing to  taxes,  freight  rates,  public  lands 
mantigement,  and  other  economic  influ- 
ences strongly  favor  disposal  after  first 
use  of  raw  materials  rather  than  re- 
cycling and  reuse  of  once-used  materials. 

Fourth.  Federal  regulation  of  prod- 
ucts to  reduce  the  volume  of  solid  waste 
before  the  point  of  disposal  is  probably 
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necessary,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
ptackaglng. 

Fifth.  There  is  significant  citizen 
awareness  of  the  need  to  engage  In  bet- 
ter solid  waste  management  practices, 
but  this  is  accompanied  by  fru^ation 
at  limitations  on  the  availability  of  re- 
cycleable  and  reusable  products  and  po- 
tential markets  for  goods  and  materials 
which  can  be  recycled. 

WATEK    POLLtmON    LEGISLATION 

Final  enswitment  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  was  the  subcommittee's  most  im- 
portant achievement.  During  1972,  sub- 
committee members  met  in  39  conference 
committee  sessions  with  representatives 
of  the  Hoiise  Conomittee  on  Piibllc 
Works.  This  was  preceded  in  1971  by 
33  days  of  public  hearings  and  45  exec- 
utive sessions  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  on  the  water  bill.  Thus, 
subcommittee  members  met  a  total  of 
117  times  in  developing  the  most  com- 
prehensive water-pollution  legislation 
ever  enacted. 

On  September  14,  1972,  the  conferees 
reached  agreement.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
October  5 — the  Senate  by  a  margin  of 
74  to  0. 

The  water  pollution  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  on  October  17,  but  the  veto 
was  overridden  by  a  52-to-12  margin  in 
the  Senate  and  a  247-to-23  margin  in 
the  House,  and  the  water  pollution  bill 
was  enacted  into  law  as  Public  Law 
92-500. 

Key  provisions  of  the  new  law  relate 

to: 

poLLrrnoK  DiLtrnoN 

The  law  specifically  bans  pollution 
dilution  as  an  alternative  to  waste  treat- 
ment, although  stream  flow  augmenta- 
tion Is  recognized  as  a  useful  means  of 
reducing  the  envirormiental  impact  of 
runoff  from  nonpoint  sources. 

INPLACE    POLLUTANTS 

Because  of  the  rigorous  nature  of  the 
test  to  be  applied  to  any  application  for 
a  permit  for  the  disposal  of  dredged  soil, 
the  law  provides  for  a  program  to  assvire 
that  the  economic  base  of  Great  Lakes 
harbors  would  not  be  disrupted  by  en- 
vironmental requirements.  The  law  in- 
tends that  a  major  effort  be  put  forth 
to  remove  inplace  pollutants,  especially 
toxic  pollutants,  from  harbors  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  that  material  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  which  shall  assure 
minimal  envirormiental  Impact. 

CONBTECCnON    GRANTS 

The  law  authorizes  $18  billion  for  fis- 
cal years  1973  to  1975  for  75-percent 
Federal  grants  to  communities  through 
contract  authority  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  This  provi- 
sion also  authorizes  grants  for  the  recon- 
struction of  existing  sewsige  collection 
systems  and  the  installation  of  new  col- 
lection systems  in  existing  commimities 
but  not  new  communities.  Priority  on 
the  distribution  of  funds  made  available 
is  to  be  given  to  the  construction  of 
needed  waste  treatment  f8u:ilities. 

The  removal  of  a  requirement  in  the 
previous  law  that  a  State  participate  in 
each  project  in  order  to  receive  a  higher 
level  of  Federal  assistance  should  provide 
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the  States  with  more  flexibility  in  the 
distribution  of  limited  f  uikIs. 

The  new  law  changes  the  financing 
method  to  a  contract  authority  approach 
with  contract  obligations  later  fulfilled 
by  appropriations.  This  wa>'  the  States 
and  communities  are  assured  an  orderly 
flow  of  Federal  payments.  This  should  in 
turn  result  in  substantial  sa\ings  and 
efficiency. 

The  law  provides  for  reimbursement 
to  those  agencies — including  States, 
municipsdities  and  intermunicipal  agen- 
cies— which  have  continued  with  their 
water  pollution  control  construction  pro- 
gram but  which  did  not  receive  the  full 
amount  of  Federal  contributions. 

The  $2.75  billion  authorized  for  this 
purpose  is  intended  to  place  all  States 
and  cities  on  an  equal  basis  and  to  re- 
dress any  discrimination  that  may  have 
existed  in  prior  programs  against  those 
larger  municipal  agencies  which  were 
unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Federal  sharing  programs  in  effect  at 
various  times  since  the  inception  of  the 
program. 

AREA     WASTE     TREATMENT     MANAGEMENT 

The  law  requires  the  development  of 
areawide  waste  management  plans  with 
statewide  plaiming,  either  through  a 
regional  process  in  a  designated  area  or 
by  the  State  for  areas  outside  of  desig- 
nated regions.  There  must  be  a  waste 
management  planning  process  within  1 
year  after  enactment,  and  initial  plans 
must  be  filed  with  the  Administrator 
within  2  years  after  that  process  is  ini- 
tiated. Waste  management  agencies 
must  be  designated  covering  the  entire 
area  of  the  State.  More  than  one  man- 
agement agency  may  be  designated  in 
any  planning  region,  and  existing  en- 
tities, including  local  goverrunents  or  the 
State  itself,  are  to  be  utilized  where  ap- 
propriate. 

EfTLUUrr  LJMXTATIONS 

A  two-phase  program  Is  established 
for  the  application  and  enforcement  of 
effluent  limitations.  The  first  phase  re- 
quires point  sources  to  achieve  that 
level  of  effluent  reduction  identified  as 
"best  practicable  control  technology"  no 
later  than  July  1,  1977;  the  second  phase 
requires  the  application  of  "best  available 
control  technology"  by  July  1,  1983. 

In  defining  "best  practicable"  for  any 
given  industrial  category,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  exr>ected  to 
take  a  number  of  factors  into  account. 
These  factors  should  include  the  age  of 
the  plants,  their  size,  the  unit  processes 
involved,  and  the  cost  of  applying  such 
controls. 

The  EPA  may  interpret  "best  practi- 
cable" to  require  higher  levels  of  control 
than  any  currently  in  place  if  It  deter- 
mines that  the  technology  to  achieve 
those  higher  levels  can  be  practicably 
applied. 

The  law  requires  that  implementation 
plans  and  compliance  schedules  in  exist- 
ing water  quality  standards  be  adhered 
to,  to  the  extent  that  those  plans  and 
schedules  require  compliance  no  later 
than  July  1,  1977,  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  call  for  a  degree  of  pollution  control 
no  less  stringent  than  that  defined  by 
"best  practicable  control  technology." 

A  different  test  is  applied  to  the  En- 
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vlronmental  Protection  Agency's  deter- 
mination of  "best  available  demon- 
strated technology."  In  determining  the 
degree  of  effluent  reduction  to  be 
sichieved  for  a  category  or  class  of  sources 
by  1983,  the  EPA  may  consider  a  broader 
range  of  technological  alternatives  and 
should,  at  a  minimum,  review  capabilities 
which  exist  in  operation  or  which  can  be 
applied  as  a  result  of  public  and  private 
research  efforts. 

In  making  the  determination  of  "best 
available"  for  a  category  or  class,  the 
EPA  is  expected  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples involved  In  making  the  determina- 
tion of  "best  practicable" — outlined 
above — except  as  to  cost-benefit  analysis. 
As  to  the  cost  of  'best  available"  tech- 
nology, the  law  intends  that,  while  cost 
should  be  a  factor  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  judgment,  no 
balancing  test  will  be  required.  Also, 
rather  than  establishing  the  range  of 
levels  in  reference  to  the  average  of  the 
best  performers  in  an  industrial  cate- 
gory, the  range  should,  at  a  minimum,  be 
established  with  reference  to  the  best 
performer  in  any  industrial  category. 

The  distinction  between  "best  prac- 
ticable "  and  "best  available"  is  intended 
to  reflect  the  need  to  press  toward  in- 
creasingly higher  levels  of  control  in  6- 
year  stages.  Through  the  research  and 
development  of  new  processes,  modifica- 
tions, replacement  of  obsolete  plans  and 
processes,  and  other  improvements  in 
technology,  it  is  anticipated  that  it 
should  be  possible,  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  controls,  to  achieve  by  1983 
levels  of  control  with  approach  and 
achieve  the  elimination  of  the  discharge 
of  pollutants. 

INFORMATION    AND    0XnSXl.IN1IS 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
must  publish  guidelines  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  eflBuent  limitations  to  be 
achieved  by  categories  and  classes  of 
point  sources — other  than  publicly  owned 
treatment  works. 

EPA  is  expected  to  be  precise  in  the 
giiidelines  so  as  to  assure  that  similar 
point  sources  with  similar  characteris- 
tics, regardless  of  their  location  or  the 
nature  of  the  water  into  which  the  dis- 
charge is  made,  will  meet  similar  efOuent 
limitations. 

However,  EPA  may  modify  any  effluent 
limitation  based  on  "best  available  tech- 
nology '  to  be  achieved  by  July  1,  1983, 
with  respect  to  any  individual  point 
source,  upon  a  showing  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  point  source  that  an 
efSuent  limitation  so  modified  will  rep- 
resent the  maximum  use  of  technology 
within  the  economic  capability  of  the 
ojjerator  and  will  result  in  reasonable 
further  progress  toward  the  goal  of  the 
elimination  of  the  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants. 

The  law  clearly  contemplates  that  the 
decisionmaking  responsibility,  as  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  on  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions to  be  published  imder  this  act 
rests,  unless  otherwise  specified,  with  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  and  not  such  other 
agencies  bls  the  OCBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  National  Industrial  Pol- 
lution Control  Council.  EPA  regulations 
and  guidelines  are  not  to  be  reviewed  by 
these  and  other  agencies  prior  to  their 
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promulgation  except  on  the  same  basis  as 
review  and  comment  by  members  of  the 
public.  OMB  comment  and  review  should 
thus  come  in  the  form  of  comments  avail- 
able to  the  public,  made  during  the  period 
for  public  comment. 

NATIONAL     STANDAJtOa     OF     PnU^KMANCC 

In  order  to  assure  that  a  reasonable 
cost  test  is  met,  the  Administrator  must 
take  into  account  the  cost  of  compli- 
ance with  any  new  source  performance 
standards  as  applied  to  any  category  or 
class  of  new  sources.  The  law  expects  that 
this  cost  test  would  be  considerably  more 
restrictive  than  the  test  which  would  be 
applied  to  "best  available  technology" 
because  pollution  control  alternatives  are 
available  to  a  new  source  which  are  not 
available  to  existing  sources. 

It  may  be  that  in  most  instances,  the 
technology  for  elimination  of  discharge 
of  pollutants  from  new  sources  can  be 
achieved  on  a  considerably  more  reason- 
able basis  than  for  existing  sources.  The 
law  intends  that  this  alternative  be  ex- 
amined carefully  and  each  determination 
of  standards  applicable  to  any  category 
of  new  sources  be  periodically  reexamined 
by  the  Administrator  to  insure  that  any 
new  source  constructed  does  the  best  that 
can  be  done  in  terms  of  performance. 

TOXIC  AND  PRETREATMENT  EFTLtTENT  STANDARDS 

Each  municipal  waste  treatment  plant 
must,  as  a  condition  of  a  permit  for  dis- 
charge, identify  any  industrial  users  of 
that  plant  and  pretreatment  require- 
ments applicable  to  each  industrial  user. 
A  violation  by  the  industrial  user  of  pre- 
treatment requirements  would  be  en- 
forceable directly  against  that  user  by 
the  EPA. 

FEDERAL    ENFORCEMENT 

EPA  is  required  to  issue  abatement 
orders  where  it  finds  that  any  person  Is 
in  violation  of  enumerated  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  upon 
receipt  of  information  giving  the  EPA 
reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  has 
occurred,  It  has  an  aflQrmatlve  duty  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  determine 
whether  a  violation  has  occiured,  in- 
cluding such  investigation  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  make  a  finding  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable. 

It  is  intended  that  enforcement  ac- 
tions be  initiated  against  both  continu- 
ous and  Intermittent  violations  of  efflu- 
ent limitations  as  well  as  against  viola- 
tions of  compliance  schedules.  Because 
permits  are  expected  to  Include  precise 
compliance  schedules,  the  Administrator 
must  initiate  enforcement  action  when- 
ever there  are  delays  in  such  actions  as 
completion  of  plans  and  design,  letting  of 
contracts,  initiation  of  construction,  or 
the  meeting  of  construction  deadlines. 

OIL    AND    HAZARDOUS    StTBSTANCE    LIABILITT 

The  law  provides  that  during  the  first 
2  years  following  enactment,  a  penalty 
procedure  establishing  a  liability  limit  of 
$50,000  for  nonremovable  discharges  of 
oil  and  hazardous  substances  from  ves- 
sels and  onshore  and  offshore  facilities 
shall  apply.  At  the  expiration  of  this  2- 
year  period,  a  modified  liability-penalty 
provision  will  be  Implemented.  The  2- 
year  period  should  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator with  ample  opportimity  to  desig- 
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nate  those  substances  which  are  hazard- 
ous  and  cannot  be  removed,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  penalty  level  for  each. 

During  the  initial  2-year  period,  the 
Administrator  and  affected  parties  will 
examine  any  problems  associated  with 
administrative  establishment  of  liability 
limits.  This  period  will  also  permit  exam- 
ination of  the  need  for  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  existing  methods  of  storing, 
shipping,  and  handling  hazardous  sub- 
stances which  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  water. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  2-year 
period  under  which  the  penalty  is  opera- 
tive, and  after  the  maritime  industry,  the 
Insurance  industry,  the  chemical  indus- 
try, and  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
have  examined  the  Implications  of  the 
modified  liability — penalty  provision, 
legislative  recommendations  should  be 
made  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  as  to  the  needs  to  improve  the 
capability  of  vessels  to  avoid  hazardous 
substance  spills.  Should  new  legislation 
be  considered  any  liability  provisions 
imposed  will  be  reviewed  and  necessary 
changes  proposed  by  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works. 

NATIONAL    STUDY    COMMISSION 

The  law  provides  for  a  study  to  provide 
Congress  with  an  independent  evalua- 
tion of  the  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental implications  of  the  regulatory 
aspects  of  the  legislation. 

THERMAL   DISCHARGES 

Thermal  pollutants  will  be  regrilated 
as  any  other  pollutant  unless  an  owner 
or  operator  of  a  point  source  can  prove 
that  a  modified  thermal  limitation  can 
be  applied  which  will  assure  "protection 
and  propagation  of  a  balanced  indige- 
nous population  of  fish,  shellfish,  and 
wildlife." 

CERTIFICATION 

The  certification  provision  provides 
that  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  will  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  effluent  limita- 
tions established  for  discharges  subject 
to  a  section  402  permit  will  be  at  least 
as  stringent  as  any  applicable  require- 
ments of  existing  State  program.  Sec- 
ondly, a  State  may  attach  to  any  fed- 
erally Issued  license  or  permit  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  water  quality  standards 
in  that  State. 

NATIONAL  POLLUTANT  DISCHARGE 
ELIMINATION  SYSTEM 

The  law  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  review  any  permit  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  act  as  to  its  consistency 
with  the  guidelines  and  requirements  of 
the  act.  Should  the  Administrator  find 
that  a  proposed  permit  does  not  con- 
form to  the  guidelines  issued  pursuant  to 
this  act,  he  shall  notify  the  State  of  his 
determination,  and  the  permit  cannot  is- 
sue until  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  necessary  changes  have  been 
made  to  assure  compliance  with  such 
guidelines  and  requirements.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  permitted  to  waive  en- 
tirely his  authority  to  review  permits  for 
certain  categories  and  classes  of  pollu- 
tion sources  to  all  States  which  receive 
a  delegation.  The  Administrator  is  also 
permitted  to  specify  categories  and 
classes  for  which  he  will  not  review  for 
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specific  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
grams which  are  in  existence  In  those 
States. 

No  enforcement  action  should  be 
taken  for  failure  to  have  a  permit  xmtil 
December  31,  1974.  This  will  provide  an 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  review  and  issue  or  not  issue 
permits  for  the  application  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  or  pending  as  a 
result  of  expansion  of  the  program. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
"immunity'  provision  will  cause  dis- 
missal of  pending  enforcement  actions 
under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  Section  4, 
the  savings  provision,  provides  the  fol- 
lowing relevant  words  pertaining  to  the 
Refuse  Act: 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  law- 
fully commenced  by  or  against  the  Adminis- 
trator or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  In  his  ofBclal  capacity  .  .  . 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of 
the  amendment  made  by  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

Without  question,  it  Is  intended  that 
this  provision  Includes  enforcement  ac- 
tions brought  under  the  Refuse  Act.  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and 
any  other  acts  of  Congress. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Administrator  may  immediately  act 
on  pending  permit  applications.  Should 
he  deny  a  permit  to  an  applicant,  en- 
forcement provisions  would  also  be 
available  immediately. 

OCEAN    DUMPING 

The  law  provides  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  review  any  proposed  discharge  into 
the  oceans  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  guide- 
lines under  this  section  and  to  make  a 
determination  whether  or  not  such  dis- 
charges are  in  the  public  interest. 

This  section  regulates  the  discharge  of 
any  pollutants  subject  to  this  act  from 
any  outfall  sewer  regardless  of  where 
that  sewer  ends  and  from  any  vessel 
within  the  3-mile  limit,  any  other  legis- 
lation to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Should  the  Administrator  find  that  cri- 
teria regulating  discharges  Into  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  from  vessels  established  by 
other  legislation  are  in  conflict  with  this 
legislation,  this  legislation  prevails. 

PERMITS    FOR    DREDGED    OR    FILL    MATERIAL 

The  law  intends  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  have  the  permit-issuing  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
dredged  spoil.  However,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  three  clear  responsibilities 
and  authorities. 

First,  the  Administrator  htis  both  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  failure  to 
obtain  a  permit  for  disposal  of  dredged 
spoil  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  con- 
dition thereon.  Enforcement  authority  is 
available  because  discharge  of  the  "pol- 
lutant" dredged  spoil  without  a  permit 
or  in  violation  of  a  permit  would  violate 
effluent  limitations  established  by  the 
act. 

Second,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  must  determine  whether  or  not 
a  site  to  be  used  for  the  disposal  of 
dredged  spoil  is  acceptable  when  judged 
against  the  criteria  established  for  fresh 
and  ocean  waters  similar  to  that  required 
under  the  ocean  dumping  section  of  the 
law. 
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Third,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any 
permit  to  dispose  of  spoil,  the  Admin- 
istrator must  determine  that  the  mate- 
rial to  be  disposed  of  will  not  adversely 
affect  municipal  water  supplies,  shell- 
fish beds  and  fishery  areas — including 
spawning  and  breeding  areas — wildlife 
or  recreational  areas  in  the  specified  site. 
Should  the  Administrator  so  determine, 
no  permit  may  issue. 

DISI>OaAL    OP    SEWAOC   SLUDGE 

The  law  includes  a  provision  which 
relates  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  sludge 
from  waste  treatment  plants.  Disposi- 
tion of  sewage  sludge — either  by  dump- 
ing sludge  on  land  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  ran  off  into  waters  or  dumping  In  the 
ocean  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have 
it  returned  into  territorisJ  waters — in 
any  msmner  which  might  affect  the  in- 
land or  coastal  navigable  waters  is  pro- 
hibited. This  provision  should,  in  con- 
junction with  the  provision  which  regu- 
lates any  ocean  dimoiping  inside  the  3- 
mlle  limit,  provide  adequate  safeguards 
against  immediate  threats  to  the  shore- 
lines, beaches  and  fish,  shellfish  and 
wildlife  and  recreatlMial  resources  in 
coastal  areas. 

EMERGENCY    POWERS 

Under  the  law,  the  Administrator  may 
seek  an  injimction  against  any  discharge 
which  presents  an  imminent  substantial 
endangerment  to  the  health  of  persons, 
to  their  economic  well-being,  or  to  fish 
and  wildlife.  This  provision  is  Intended 
to  be  a  supplement  to  and  not  a  substi- 
tute for  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

CITIZEN    SUITS 

For  purposes  of  the  citizen  suit  section 
of  the  law,  a  citizen  is  defined  as  a  "per- 
son or  persons  having  an  interest  which 
is  or  may  be  adversely  affected."  Thus, 
under  the  language  of  the  law,  a  citizen 
suit  may  be  brought  only  by  those  per- 
sons or  groups  which  are  among  those 
whose  interest — whether  environmental 
or  economic — is  or  may  be  injured  by  the 
violation  of  the  act  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  suit.  Citizens  seeking  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion are  required  to  give  appropriate  no- 
tice and  wait  60  days  before  filing  suit  to 
give  the  appropriate  administrative 
agencies  a  chance  to  act. 

OTHER    AFFECTED    AUTHORITY 

The  law  intends  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act — FWPCA — and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act — NEPA — and 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  NEPA  to  two 
activities  of  the  Administrator:  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  for  the  construction  of 
publicly  owned  waste  treatment  works 
and  the  issuance  of  permits  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  FWPCA  to  "new  sources" 
as  defined  in  the  law. 

Application  of  sections  102(2)  (Q)  amd 
102(2)(D)  of  NEPA  to  the  making  of 
waste  treatment  grants  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  consider  "tiltemative" 
methods  of  waste  treatment  which  may 
hav{  the  beneficial  effect  of  decreasing 
blind  reUance  on  "secondary  treatment" 
and  stimulate  more  innovative  methods 
of  waste  treatment.  Additionally,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  consider  the 
various  "alternatives"  described  in  sec- 
tions 102<2)  (C)  and  102(2)  (D)  of  NEPA 
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In  connection  with  the  proposed  issu^ 
ance  of  a  permit  to  a  new  source. 

Further,  this  provisloa  addresses  itseU 
to  the  authority  of  Federal  Ucensing  and 
permitting  agencies,  other  than  EPA,  as 
relates  to  effluent  limitations  and  other 
requirements  established  pursuant  to  the 
FWPCA.  EPA  is  the  sole  Federal  agency 
specifically  charged  with  comprehensive 
responsibility  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  into  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  section  511(c)  (2)  will  ensure 
that  no  source  of  discharge  which  is  in 
lawful  comphance  with  an  effluent  limita- 
tion established  pursuant  to  the  FWPCA 
will  be  required  to  meet  a  different  stand- 
ard as  a  condition  of  a  Ucense  or  permit 
granted  by  another  Federal  agency,  such 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Such 
agencies  shall  accept  as  dispositive  the 
determinations  of  EPA  and  the  States; 
however,  nothing  in  section  511(c)  (2)  is 
to  be  construed  to  discharge  any  Federal 
licensing  or  permitting  agency,  other 
than  EPA,  from  its  full  range  of  NEPA 
to  be  licensed  or  permitted. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    FINANCING    AUTHORITY 

The  law  establishes  an  Environment- 
al Financing  Authority — EFA — to  assist 
communities  imable  to  obtain  adequate 
financing  to  fund  the  local  share  of  the 
cost  of  waste  treatment  projects  assisted 
by  this  Act.  EPA  will  cease  to  exist  cxi 
July  1,  1975.  This  termination  date  was 
included  to  permit  a  complete  reevalua- 
tion  of  EPA  at  any  early  date. 

The  law  does  not  intend  that  "EFA  come 
into  competition  with  the  private  imder- 
writlng  market,  nor  should  EFA  become 
involved  In  any  circumstances  where  a 
commimity  can  borrow  money  on  the 
open  market  at  reasonable  rates.  EFA  is 
intended  only  to  assist  those  communities 
which,  after  a  reasonable  attempt  to  ob- 
tain financing  in  the  private  market,  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  funds  needed  to 
construct  waste  treatment  facilities  at  a 
resisonable  cost, 

NOISE    CONTROL    LEGISLATION 

In  1972  the  subcommittee  also  devel- 
oped the  first  comprehensive  legislation 
for  the  control  of  noise.  The  subcommit- 
tee held  public  hearings  on  noise  control 
legislation  on  March  24  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  on  April  12  and  13  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Following  the  public  hear- 
ings there  were  two  executive  sessions  by 
the  subcommittee  and  six  executive  ses- 
sions by  the  full  committee,  culminating 
in  committee's  reporting  the  Environ- 
mental Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  on 
September  19.  The  noise  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  13  and  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  Congress  on 
October  18  when  the  House  passed  the 
Senate  bill  with  amendments  which  the 
Senate  subsequently  agreed  to. 

The  version  of  the  act  finally  approved 
was  a  distinct  Improvement  over  either 
the  Senate  or  the  Hotise  bill.  This  new  law 
should  offer  the  Nation  some  protection 
from  the  growing  onslought  of  unwanted 
sounds  which  threatens  to  Impair  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  a 
growing  number  of  Americans. 

Key  features  of  this  legislation  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, aircraft,  and  interstate  carriers. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  required  to  identify 
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products  which  are  major  sources  of  noise 
and  which  fall  into  the  categories  of  con- 
struction equipment,  transportation 
equipment,  amy  motor  or  engine,  or  elec- 
trical or  electronic  f^qulpment,  as  distin- 
guished from  household  appliances.  He 
must  establish  noise  emission  standards 
for  these  products  within  24  months  after 
enactment. 

Not  only  must  EPA  determine  the  level 
of  noise  emissions  from  a  product  which 
will  assxire  that  the  product's  use  under 
varying  conditions  will  not  contribute  to 
unacceptable  environmental  noise  levels, 
EPA  must  also  be  assured  that  noise 
emission  standards  for  a  product  will  be 
adequate  to  protect  public  health  and 
welfare  when  that  product  is  used  in 
combination  with  other  products  or 
sources  of  noise.  This  will  necessitate 
standards  for  an  individual  source  of 
noise  which  are  considerably  more  strin- 
gent than  might  be  required  if  that  prod- 
uct were  always  to  be  used  alone.  In  es- 
tablishing these  regulations,  the  Admin- 
istrator must  take  into  account  the  tech- 
noloB:>'  which  is  available  to  reduce  noise. 

Additionally,  States  and  local  govern- 
ments retain  the  right  to  adopt  and  en- 
force controls  on  environmental  noise 
which  are  more  stringent  than  Federal 
product  sttmdards,  through  the  licens- 
ing, reg;ilation  or  restriction  of  the  use, 
operation  or  movement  of  any  product  or 
combination  of  products.  State  and  local 
regulatory  agencies  will  be  aided  by  EPA, 
which  is  required  to  develop  and  publish 
information  identifying  levels  of  environ- 
mental noise  at  which  adverse  effects  on 
public  health  and  welfare  can  be  avoided 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  also  authorized  to  initiate  a  regulatory 
process  to  protect  public  health  and  wel- 
fare from  aircraft  noise.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  conclude  within  9  months  a 
study  of  aircraft  noise  problems,  includ- 
ing the  implications  and  means  of 
achieving  levels  of  cumulative  noise 
around  airports,  the  adequacy  of  existing 
noise  emission  standards  and  operational 
controls,  and  the  impact  of  aircraft 
noise  on  public  health  and  welfare.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  study  the  Administra- 
tor is  required  to  take  the  lead  on  the 
control  of  aircraft  noise,  submitting  reg- 
ulations adequate  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise 
and  sonic  boom.  Such  regulations  must 
include  proposed  means  of  reducing 
noise  in  airport  environments  through 
the  imposition  of  curfews,  the  applica- 
tion of  noise  emission  standards  on  new 
and  existing  aircraft  and  the  imposition 
of  flight  path  alternatives,  and  controls 
to  increase  the  load  factor  on  commercial 
flights  or  other  reductions  in  the  joint 
use  of  airports. 

Within  30  days,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Admin '-*'^tion 
shall  publish  the  EPA-proposed  regula- 
tions as  its  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
and.  within  60  days  he  murt  hrld  a 
public  hearing  on  the  EPA  proposal.  On 
the  basis  of  that  hearing  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  EPA,  the  FAA  must 
publicly  accept,  modify  or  reject  the 
regulations  contained  in  the  EPA  pro- 
posal. The  FAA  Administrator  is  re- 
quired, as  the  result  of  the  hearing  proc- 
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ess  and  after  consultation  with  the 
EPA.  to  prescribe  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  or  modified  recom- 
mendations. In  siimmary,  both  a  tech- 
nological response  in  the  form  of  emis- 
sion standards  and  a  regulatory  proce- 
dure in  the  form  of  operational  and  other 
airport  noise  controls  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
regulatory  responsibility  is  retained  in 
order  to  assure  technological  availability 
and  to  ensure  air  safety.  However,  the 
FAA,  following  the  lead  of  EPA.  will  be 
required  to  promulgate  regulations  which 
assure  protection  of  public  health  and 
welfare  in  airport  environments  even 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  neces- 
sary noise  reductions  through  the  appli- 
cation of  specific  emission  controls  on 
engines   and   aircraft. 

The  decisions  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in 
accepting,  modifying,  or  rejecting  the 
proposals  of  the  EnvirormientEil  Protec- 
tion Agency,  or  in  promulgating  aircraft 
noise  standards,  are  subject  to  judicial 
review.  In  addition,  any  individual  can 
bring  suit  against  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  for 
failure  to  perform  a  duty  which  is  not 
discretionary.  In  such  a  case,  the  test  of 
the  Administrator's  action  is  not  whether 
it  is  arbitrary  or  capricious,  but  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  the  express  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  also  author- 
ized to  establish  noise  emission  standards 
for  Interstate  carriers,  including  rail- 
roads, trucks,  and  buses.  This  preemption 
provision  is  designed  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  conflicting  State  and  local  noise  con- 
trols on  Interstate  carriers.  However,  the 
administration  is  permitted  to  waive 
this  provision  as  necessitated  by  local 
conditions,  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare;  $21  million  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  years  1973  through  1975  to 
implement  the  noise  control  program. 

NATIONAL    ENVIKONMXNTAL    CENTERS 

In  March  of  1971,  several  members  of 
the  committee  introduced  the  National 
Environmental  Laboratory  Act  of  1971. 
The  bill  was  designed  to  establish  a  na- 
tional system  of  environmental  labora- 
tories which  would  provide  the  needed 
research  and  data  on  environmental  pol- 
lution. Ultimately.  34  Senators  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation. 

Following  6  days  of  public  hearings, 
the  bill,  retltled  the  National  Environ- 
mental Centers  Act  of  1971.  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  November  30,  1971,  and 
passed  on  December  7,  1971.  The  House 
did  not  act  on  this  bill  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, 

INTEXSTATE    ENVIRONMENTAI,    COMPACTS 
LEGISLATION 

On  January  24,  the  subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  on  a  bill  to  permit  establish- 
ment of  interstate  environmental  com- 
pacts. The  bill  had  previously  been  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
An  executive  session  was  held  on  this 
bill  on  February  15  at  which  time  It  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  with  amendments. 
The  subcommittee  amendments  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Senate  on  March  1, 
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1972,  provided  assurances  that  provisions 
of  interstate  compacts  affecting  the  en- 
vironment could  be  reviewed  by  Congress, 
before  final  adoption,  to  avoid  any  ad- 
verse implications  for  the  environment. 
The  House  did  not  act  on  the  interstate 
compacts  bill  during  the  92d  Congress. 

C3THEK     ACTIVITIES 

In  May  and  June  1971,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  3  days  of  public  hearings  into 
the  possibility  of  economic  dislocation 
resulting  from  environmental  control  or- 
ders. Testimony  at  these  hearings  and 
subsequent  investigations  served  as  the 
basis  for  amendments  included  in  the 
1972  economic  development  legislation 
to  protect  employees  who  might  lose  jobs 
because  of  environmental  control  orders 
and  require  EPA  investigations  of  plant 
closings  justified  because  of  environ- 
mental control  orders  to  determine  if 
environmental  matters  were  being  used 
to  disguise  other  reasons  for  a  plant  clos- 
ing. 

The  1972  economic  development  legis- 
lation was  vetoed  in  part  because  of  in- 
clusion of  these  provisions. 

New  developments  in  cleaning  up  auto- 
mobile exhaust,  including  alternatives  to 
the  internal  combustion  engine,  and  their 
potential  impact  in  meeting  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  were 
examined  at  a  hearing  held  by  the  sub- 
committee's panel  on  Envirorunental  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  in  Washington. 
D.C.  on  March  14,  1972. 

The  subcommittee,  in  conjimction  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  held  4  days  of  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Impact  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  beginning  on  March 
1,  1972. 

An  oversight  hesu-ing  was  also  held  on 
the  environmental  problems  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin  and  Federal  policies  affect- 
ing those  problems  on  August  21,  1972  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 
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DEDICATION  OF  SCIENCE  CENTER 
AT  COVINGTON,  KY. 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  an  address  I  made 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Science  Center 
at  Thomas  More  College.  Covington,  Ky., 
on  September  24,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper 
AT  Dedication  or  Science  Center,  Thomas 
More  College,  Covington.  Kt.,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1972 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  speak 
during  these  days  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Science  Center  which  you  comntenced  In 
1971,  marking  the  50th  anniversary  c^  this 
coUege.  Today  you  mark  another  stage  In  tlie 
history  of  Thomas  More  CoUege,  formerly 
Villa  Madonna  College  which  has  served  with 
such  excellence,  the  religious  communities 
which  have  fostered  It  and  the  citizenry  of 
this  community  and  the  nation.  Indeed. 


Your  progress  and  excellence  In  tradi- 
tional academic  fields  has  led  to  the  estab- 
iiahment  of  this  Science  Center  as  a  creative 
Mtltutlon  for  traUilng  In  a  demanding  area 
thought.   The   reputation   for    academic 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Utopia  was  a  masterful  work  of  Irony  very 
slmUar  In  purpose  If  different  In  kind  to  his 
friend  Erasmus'  great  work.  In  Praise  of 
Folly.  Both  Erasmus  and  More  saw  how  far 
short  of  perfection  the  works  of  mankind 
reached,  and  wrote  of  the  true  world  they 
lived  m  and  its  contrast  with  the  Ideal  world 
of  reason  and  faith.  The  life  of  both  men,  but 

was  af- 


Bicellence  which  attends  Thomas  More  Col- 

leee  18  ft  tribute  to  President  DeQaff,  to  your 

faulty  the  interest  and  support  of  ttie  col- 

leee  administration.  Its  alumni  and  certaUily     particularly  that  of  Thomas  More 

oiihe  citizens  of  Covington.  Newport  and     fected  by  the  fortunes  of  unprincipled  men 

many  other  communities. 

It  Is  also  fitting  that  you  have  on  exhibit 
during  these  ceremonies  ^  moon  rock  ac- 
QUlred  during  ApoUo  XII  Plight,  November 
14  ifl6»-November  34,  1969.  The  Astronauts 
virere  Charles  Conrad  and  Alan  Bean.  I  am 
told  that  the  characteristics  of  this  rock  do 
not  occur  on  our  own  planet  and  It  Is  a  re- 
minder of  the  universe  whose  secrets  man 
Is  still  discovering.  I  appreciate  being  given 
the  universe  in  which  to  room  but,  upon 
taking  thought.  I  know  at  once  that  I  do 
not  have  the  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge or  the  Imagination  which  flows  from 
such  knowledge  which  has  been  opened  to 
mankind  In  the  exploration  in  space.  I  ap- 
preciate as  you  do,  those  who  have  such 
imagination  and  knowledge  and  the  daring 
and  courage  of  those  who  have  been  sent 
into  space  but  I  think  It  better  to  leave  these 
broader  aspects  to  those  who  teach  and  study 
here  and  to  Illustrious  scientists  and  philoso- 
phers who  wUl  certainly  visit  you  in  the 
future.  It  does  indicate  to  ua  that  our  nation 
depends  in  ever  Increasing  degree  on  its  col- 
leges and  universities  for  creative  thought 
and  intellectual  leadership  in  the  search  for 
basic  knowledge. 

There  Is  another  and  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant aspect  of  this  day.  It  is  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  our  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  Joining  with  home  and  church 
m  the  nurture  of  those  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  character  and  spirituality  without 
which  the  life  of  the  Individual  and  our 
country  will  become  barren. 

I  sense  that  there  Is  an  appropriate  con- 
nection between  the  dedication  of  the  new 
science  building  and  the  life  and  example 
of  the  man  for  whom  your  college  is  named. 
It  is  not  often  said  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  one  of  the  great  scientists  of  his  day. 
But  In  his  life  it  was  possible  for  great 
scholars  to  master  almost  all  written  knowl- 
edge. In  a  time  of  great  scholars,  he  was 
known  as  a  man  of  deep  and  humane  learn- 
ing whoee  scholarship  ranged  over  the  whole 
frontier  of  knowledge.  Sir  Thomas  More. 
whose  life  bridged  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  16th,  was  part 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  learning  and  knowledge 
that  produced  such  distinguished  humanists 
as  Erasmiw  and  John  Colet  and  led  to  the 
great  achlevemei'ts  of  Montaigne.  Shakes- 
peare and  Copernicus  of  the  age  to  follow. 
In  his  time,  there  was  no  break  between  the 
sciences  and  the  arts.  A  scholar  was  a  master 
of  all  the  arts,  msdiclne,  philosophy,  law, 
music  and  even  war.  The  highest  science, 
the  Divine  Science,  was  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology.  Thomas  More,  as  did  the 
other  leaders  of  his  day,  saw  a  consistency  In 
the  teachings  of  God,  the  physical  facts  of' 
the  universe  and  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

Thomas  More  Is  treasured  and  remembered 
because  he  died  for  principle,  for  his  belief 
In  the  sanctity  of  truth  and  knowledge.  For 
his  courage  and  his  faith  In  reason  and  law, 
he  was  made  a  saint  In  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  age  in  which  Thomas  More  lived  was 
no  less  troubled  than  our  own.  The  Tudor 
world  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  one  of  violence 
and  Intrigue.  The  discoveries  of  new  phe- 
nomena in  the  natural  world  challenged  ac- 
cepted beliefs  just  as  they  do  now.  the 
machinations  and  varying  fortunes  of  rulers 
and  states,  different  In  detail,  of  course,  are 
very  similar  in  kind  to  the  situations  we  all 
face  now. 

We  value  Thomas  More  for  hte  Utopian 
recognition  of  the  complexities  of  life.  His 
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and  nations.  He  was  a  friend  of  Henry  the 
El^th,  and  his  chief  counselor,  as  a  great 
lawyer  and  lAUoeopher.  but  greater  than 
that  friendship,  he  was  firm  In  his  belief 
that  the  world,  to  have  meaning,  mvist  be 
principled.  Thomas  More  was  executed  for  his 
steadfastness  and  refusal  to  twist  the  law 
for  the  purposes  of  the  King  and  the  St*te. 
He  refused  to  bend,  because  to  do  so  would 
have  broken  his  faith  In  Ood,  in  reason  and 
the  truth  of  natural  law.  It  is  reported  that 
before  he  was  beheaded,  he  Invoked  the  pray- 
ers of  the  people,  said  that  he  died  for  his 
church  and  that  he  was  "the  King's  good 
servant,  but  God's  first." 

Very  few  men  are  called  upon  to  make  a 
choice  between  dying  for  belief  or  betrayal 
of  ones  rational  beliefs  and  Inner  faith  and 
soul.  But  the  ultimate  example  of  Thomas 
More's  sacrifice  for  belief  has  its  parallel  In 
the  daUy  lives  of  us  all.  whether  It  Is  In  de- 
ciding upon  how  to  vote  on  a  bill  before  the 
Congress,  how  to  deal  with  and  live  with 
ones  friends,  acquaintances  and  those  un- 
^known,  of  all  races  and  classes  in  the  dally 
''rounds  of  life  In  college,  In  business  or  at 
home. 

We  have  great  problems  before  our  coun- 
try. The  Vietnam  war  has  caused  disaffec- 
tion. Technology  and  science  provide  an 
affluence  and  leisure  we  never  dreamed  of 
a  few  years  ago,  but  lack  of  knowledge,  train- 
ing, and  even  Incentive  prevent  many  from 
enjoying  its  fruits.  The  movement  of  count- 
less thousands  from  rural  to  urban  areas  has 
caused  strains  In  our  cities,  economic  and 
social,  which  thus  far  we  have  not  been  able 
to  solve.  And,  there  Is  always  the  danger  that 
It  may  be  difficult  to  bring  back  Into  the  full 
stream  of  American  life  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged, discontented  and  alienated. 

These  facts  have  led  some  to  doubt  our 
government  and  society,  to  claim  they  are 
repressive  of  freedom  and  opportunity,  and 
that  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  Individual  to  af- 
fect the  course  of  human  affairs. 

I  know  as  you  do,  that  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem could  not  resolve  any  doubt  or  cure  our 
problems.  It  may  suit  other  peoples.  It  may 
move  with  its  actual  repression  more  quick- 
ly than  ours,  but  we  know  that  it  shatters 
the  Intellectual  and  religious  freedom  which 
comes  from  ones  deep  held  views  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  Creator  and  self-fulfill- 
ment. Those  who  protest  and  doubt  might 
very  well  recaU  the  experience  of  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  who  In  1968  were  bereft 
In  two  days  of  the  small  freedoms  they  had 
nurtured.  The  caption  of  one  news  report 
from  Czechoslovakia  gave  the  wcK-ds  of  a  stu- 
dent and  underlined  the  pathos  of  a  people 
when  he  said.  "We  were  happy  for  a  time." 
Our  Constitution,  the  BUI  of  Rights,  our 
laws,  express  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
In  this  country.  There  must  be  free  expres- 
sion, there  must  be  a  contlnuoxis  and  search- 
ing examination  of  our  Institutions  but  I 
abjure  with  all  my  heart  the  tendency  among 
many  In  this  country,  both  young  and  old.  to 
abuse  this  freedom  by  the  violation  of  law 
and  by  threats  and  violence. 

Violence,  hate  and  obscenities  do  not  ac- 
cord with  freedom  of  expression,  with  free- 
dom In  Its  broadest  sense  and  with  any  prin- 
ciple of  love  or  reason  upon  which  the  as- 
sociation of  men  must  depend.  As  I  have  said 
many  times,  I  do  not  minimize  the  problems 
of  our  country,  but  I  know  of  no  country  In 
the  world  whoee  government  and  people  as  a 
whole  are  making  such  determined  efforts  to 
correct  them — In   the   fields  of  dlscrlmlna- 
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tlon,  poverty,  the  environment,  education  and 
social  needs. 

A  scholar.  Alfred  Beator.  wrou  in  1903: 
"Wliat  we  do  not  racognlae  clearly  la  the 
necessity  of  producing  the  free  men  who  are 
to  Inliablt  the  world  we  seek  to  preserve." 
Tiie  true  object  of  education  Is  the  individual. 
It  Is  the  development  of  hla  full  capacltiea. 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  Its  security,  lt« 
leadership,  Its  proeperlty,  and  Its  culture. 
But  above  aU,  It  is  for  him.  and  It  Is  to  open, 
as  has  t>een  written:  "Those  unlimited  wwlds 
of  the  senses,  the  remembrance,  the  mind 
and  heart,  which  beyond  that  of  their  own 
existence,  are  the  only  human  hope,  dignity, 
solace  and  Joy."  It  is  true  a«  It  ha«  been  from 
the  beginning  tliat  it  is  tbe  man  of  liberal 
education  who  comprehends  mankind  and 
the  xmlverse,  and  is  free.  This  free  man  is 
needed  today. 

I  rejoice  with  you  today  on  the  dedlcaUon 
of  this  Science  Center  whloh  wlU  do  lt»i»art 
in  assuring  the  development  of  the  full  ca- 
pacities of  all  those  who  may  study  here — 
the  free  man  to  inhabit  this  dear  country 
we  seek  to  preserve.  I  rejoice  with  you  in 
the  history  of  this  great  college,  In  the 
memory  of  thoee  who  have  creatad  it,  the 
loyalty  of  thoee  who  have  supported  It  and 
In  Its  never  falling  purpoee  that  not  mind, 
alone,  but  the  character  and  spirit  of  man 
must  be  nurtured. 

We  can  remember  TUomaA  More  for  hla 
dedication  to  a  life  of  faith,  of  reason,  and 
of  Just  conduct  with  his  fellowmen  His  life 
Is  an  enduring  example  and  an  appropriate 
one  for  this  college  which  today  dedicate* 
the  Science  Center,  which  wlU  surely  enlarge 
the  minds,  perspectives  and  faith  of  ail  thoee 
who  study  here. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  several  yeara  ago 
to  see  the  play,  "A  Man  for  AU  Seasons,"  and 
recaUlng  It,  I  repeat  these  quotations: 

Itobert  Whlttlnton:  "More  is  a  man  of  an 
angel's  wit  and  singular  learning;  I  know  not 
his  fellow.  Por  where  Is  the  man  of  that 
gentleness,  lowliness,  and  aCablUty?  And  aa 
time  requlreth  a  man  of  marvellous  mirth 
and  pastimes;  and  sometimes  of  as  sad 
gravity:  a  man  for  all  seasons." 

Samuel  Johnson:  "He  was  the  person  at 
the  greatest  virtue  theee  Islands  ever  pro- 
duced." 

May  aU  of  us  here  be  worthy  of  Tbomaa 
More  College. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  14.  1972 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  announced  retirement  of  the  Honor- 
able Charles  H.  QRirriN,  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Third  District,  is  news  of  the  sad- 
dest kind,  forecasting  the  abeoice  from 
this  Chamber  of  a  man  of  great  mind 
and  formidable  personality;  a  man  truly 
concerned  for  the  interests  of  his  district, 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  Naticm 
at  large. 

Attr8M;ted  to  public  life  at  an  early  age, 
Charles  QRirriN  entered  the  political 
arena  immediately  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  Mississippi  State  University 
In  1949,  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Congressman  John  Bell  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  to  hold  that  post  for  19 
years,  before  succeeding  Congresaman 
Willi&ma  as  Representative  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Third  District  in  19«8. 
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In  his  brief  congressional  career, 
Crasles  OuTFiif  has  impressed  lu  aH 
with  his  businesslike,  conscientious  man- 
ner, his  close  devotion  to  detail,  and  his 
broad  understanding  of  the  problems 
confronting  his  district  and  the  country. 
As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  he  established  over- 
night a  reputation  for  knowledge  of 
money  matters  that  has  rivaled  that 
of  many  of  his  seniors. 

As  a  vigorous  campaigner,  none  can  be 
said  to  outshine  this  remarkable  man, 
who  picked  up  84  percent  of  the  vote  in 
his  district  2  years  ago  and  seemed  cer- 
tain of  reelection  this  year,  preceding  his 
decision  to  retire. 

My  friendship  with  Charles  Griffin 
has  not  been  a  long  one.  But  in  the 
period  of  our  acquaintance  he  has  im- 
pressed me  as  a  person  of  the  greatest 
capabilities.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  wish  him  well,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement,  in  the  knowledge  that  wher- 
ever he  goes  EUid  whatever  occupation  he 
chooses  to  pursue  in  the  period  ahead, 
he  is  certain  of  success. 


THE  FOURTH  6  MONTHS:  A  LEGIS- 
LATIVE RECORD,  JULY  1972  TO 
ADJOURNMENT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KtNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  my  policy  of  providing  detailed  in- 
formation to  my  constituents  of  the 
Third  District  of  Kentucky,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  following  sum- 
mary of  my  legislative  activity  during  the 
final  months  of  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress : 

The  Poukth  8  Months:  A  Leciblativx 

RBCORO.   JULT    1972  to  ADJOtJKNMENX 
1.    PUBLIC    ACCOUNTABtUTT 

The  flnal  adjournment  of  the  93d  Congreas 
occurred  &t  8:49  p.m.  Wednesday.  October 
18,  1972.  After  the  last  bells  had  sounded,  the 
fln&l  records  of  the  Tally  Cleric  showed  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
taken  part  In  an  unprecedented  648  roll  call 
votes. 

This  total  represents  an  Incredible  46  per 
cent  Increase  over  the  number  of  "on  the 
record"  votes  taken  In  the  preceding  Con- 
gress, during  which  ifembers  answered  to 
their  names  on  only  443  votes. 

The  major  reason  for  this  great  Increase 
In  public  accountabUlty  was  the  elimination 
of  the  old  "secret  teller  vote,"  procedure, 
which  In  the  past  had  enabled  Congressman 
to  cast  many  controversial  votes  without 
public  disclosure  of  their  actions. 

My  parsonal  voting  record  for  the  entire 
92d  Congress  shows  that  I  took  part  in  634 
of  the  648  "on  the  record"  votes  for  a  per- 
centage of  97.8.  When  the  284  Quonim  Calls 
taken  during  the  92d  Congress  were  added 
In.  I  ended  up  with  an  overall  voting-attend- 
ance record  of  97.4  per  cent,  having  answered 
to  908  out  of  932  roll  calls. 

The  trend  toward  a  more  open  and  ac- 
countable Congress  Is,  In  my  opinion,  very 
healthy  and  very  important.  I  am  pleased 
that  I  was  able  to  achieve  a  high  percent- 
age because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  my 
constituents  have  a  right  to  know  how  their 
Representative  voted  on  all  of  the  Important 
questions  considered  by  the  Congress. 
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2.     TH«     EXiXUTIVE     VERSUS     THE     LEGISUkTrVX 

The  Closing  months  of  the  92d  Congress 
were  marked  by  several  clashes  of  authority 
between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  our  government.  During  this 
period.  Congress  twice  overrode  Presidential 
vetoes  and  denied  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  unrestricted  power  to  Impose  a 
Federal  spending  limit.  Congress  also  con- 
sidered, but  failed  to  pass,  legislation  to 
limit  the  President's  power  to  Involve  Amer- 
ican forces  In  prolonged,  undeclared  wars. 

These  Issues — plus  the  President's  dozen 
vetoes  handed  down  after  the  Congress  had 
adjourned  and  could  no  longer  vote  to  over- 
ride— tended  to  obscure  the  major,  positive 
achievements  of  the  final  rpf\nt.>^f  qX  the 
Session. 

(These  Important  achievements — revenue 
sharing,  ratification  of  the  SJ^X..T.  agree- 
ment, liberalization  of  Social  Security  pro- 
visions Guid  Increases  in  veterans'  educational 
benefits — are  discussed  elsewhere  In  this 
summary.) 

For  the  most  part,  the  differences  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  per- 
tained to  spending  priorities — and  who,  un- 
der our  Constitution,  Is  responsible  for  set- 
ting them. 

This  Issue  was  most  clearly  presented  by 
the  President's  request  that  Congress  set  a 
$260  billion  spending  limit  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  give  him  unrestricted  authority  to 
determine  where  spending  cuts  should  be 
made. 

Because  of  Inflation  and  because  of  the 
possibility  of  the  need  for  Federal  tax  In- 
creases in  the  Immediate  future.  I  favored 
the  President's  objective  of  holding  the  line 
on  Federal  spending.  However,  I  did  not 
believe  that  he  should  be  given  the  sole 
authority  to  decide  which  programs  should 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Accordingly,  I  voted  for  an  amendment  to 
authorize  the  Imposition  of  the  $250  billion 
celling,  but  requiring  the  President  to  sub- 
mit his  proposed  spending  reductions  to 
Congress  for  approval.  When  this  amend- 
ment failed,  I  supported  the  President's 
original  proposal.  The  Senate,  however,  did 
not  go  along  with  the  spending  celling  au- 
thorization and  the  proposal  did  not  gain 
final  passage. 

I  voted,  along  with  majorities  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  override  the  vetoes 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  bill  and  the 
legislation  to  Increase  Railroad  Retirement 
benefits.  In  both  instances.  I  felt  that  legiti- 
mate domestic  priorities  were  being  served. 
And,  in  the  case  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
bill,  I  am  confident  the  next  Congress  will 
act  to  restructure  this  Important  pension 
fund  and  restore  It  to  a  fiscally  sound  condi- 
tion. 

Another  serious  question — touching  on  the 
basic  Constitutional  principle  of  separation 
0*  powers — was  raised  in  legislative  proposals 
to  reaffirm  the  role  of  Congress  In  declaring 
wars  or  committing  troops  to  combat. 

The  House.  In  August,  voted  to  substitute 
its  own  version  of  legislation  defining  "the 
war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  President" 
for  a  similar  bill  passed  earlier  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately,  conferees  from  the  two 
Houses  were  unable  to  strike  a  compromise 
and  no  legislation  was  passed.  I  voted  for  the 
House  bill  and  feel  this  iMue  wUl  be  de- 
bated again  in  the  next  Congress  so  that 
there  Is  no  repetition  of  a  prolonged  un- 
declared war  such  as  the  one  we  have  fought 
In  Indochina. 

3.    FISCAL    AND    ECONOMIC    POLICT 

Thtf-landmark  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  better  known  as  the 
Revenue  Sharing  bill,  received  final  House 
approval  on  October  12.  Despite  reservations 
about  the  Federal  deficit.  I  supported  this 
key  domestic  program. 

Under  the  formula  worked  out  by  a  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee,  Kentucky 
will  receive  $87.3  mUllon  during  the  firet  year 
of  revenue  sharing  and  $85.9  mUllon  In  the 
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second  year.  Jefferson  County's  first  year  al- 
location will  total  $17.1  mUlion  distributed 
among  the  various  units  of  municipal  ana 
county  government. 

On  October  14,  the  House  completed  action 
on  another  Important  domestic  economic 
measure,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1972,  to  provide  new 
Jobs  and  business  opportunities  In  chronl- 
cally  depressed  areas.  This  legislation,  which 
would  have  been  particularly  beneficial  in 
rural  areas  of  Kentucky  suffering  from  out- 
mlgratlon  of  their  young  people,  drew  my 
support.  However,  it  was  among  the  blilj 
vetoed  after  the  Congress  had  adjourned. 

Another  key  measure  affecting  our  overall 
domestic  economy,  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972,  was  signed  Into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This  legislation  provides  funds  for  the 
development  of  water  and  waste  disposal 
projects  and  other  community  facilities  in 
rural  areas.  It  should  do  much  to  achieve  a 
better  distribution  of  population  through- 
out our  vast  nation. 

In  August,  and  again  in  October,  I  voted 
to  try  to  break  the  deadlock  which  developed 
in  the  House  over  leglslatwn  to  increase  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  stsiidard. 

Both  the  House  and  8*nate  voted  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  from  Its  present 
level  of  81.60  an  hour,  but  a  majority  in  the 
House  was  able  to  prevent  a  Conference  to 
resolve  differences  between  the  two  versions 
of  the  bill.  I  voted  In  favor  of  going  to  Con- 
ference so  that  a  compromise  bill  might  be 
passed.  A  new  attempt  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  can  be  expected  early  In  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

4.    DXTENSE    AND    FOREIGN    POLICT 

The  historic  S>AX.T.  agreement,  limiting 
Soviet  and  United  States  offensive  nuclear 
weapons,  received  final  approval  from  the 
House  on  September  26.  The  President  ac- 
cepted a  Congressional  amendment  specify- 
ing that  future,  permanent  treaties  must  as- 
sure rough  numerical  equality  of  forces. 

Coupled  with  the  permanent  Sovlet-U.S. 
treaty  restricting  development  of  antl-bal- 
lUtlc  missiles  (ABM)  systems,  the  Interim 
S_AX.T.  accord  represents  a  major  thaw  In 
"Cold  Wtir"  International  relations. 

The  interim  agreument  on  strategic  of- 
fensive arms  freezes  U.S.  and  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles  and  nuclear  submarines  at  ex- 
isting levels.  I  wholeheartedly  supported  this 
momentous  step  to  halt  the  senseless  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

As  I  have  in  the  past.  I  voted  on  August  10 
in  favor  of  legislation  to  Impose  a  fund  cut- 
off for  the  war  In  Indochina,  subject  to  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ac- 
counting for  our  nnisslng.  This  version  of  the 
"end  the  war  ameiidment"  would  have  been 
included  in  this  ynar's  foreign  aid  bill.  How- 
ever. It  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  228  to  178. 

Two  Issues  relaiiid  to  the  development  of 
an  all-volur.teer  Army — and  elimination  of 
the  draft — gained  House  passage.  In  Septem- 
ber, after  a  lively  loor  debate,  an  appropria- 
tion allowing  the  .\rmy  to  hire  clvUlans  to 
perform  "KP  duty  '  was  approved.  In  October, 
•the  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay  Struc- 
ture bill  was  pass.;d  by  the  House.  Both  these 
measures  are  Inte.ided  to  Increase  incentives 
for  voluntary,  career  military  service.  I  sup- 
ported both. 

5.    OLDER    AMERICANS 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972, 
described  by  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  as  "the  most 
significant  piece  of  social  legislation  en- 
acted since  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
of  1936. "  gained  final  passage  on  October  17 — 
the  day  before  adjournment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  7 
million  Americans  will  benefit  favorably  from 
this  leKlslatlon.  Including  220.000  who  will 
be  lifted  out  of  poverty. 

The  new  law  will  provide  equity  in  Social 
Security  cash  benefit  program — through  In- 
creased benefits  to  widows,  liberalization  of 
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the  retirement  test  and  making  the  method 
of  computing  benefits  the  same  for  men  and 
women  at  age  62. 

It  will  provide  for  a  direct  attack  on  the 
hiKh  cost  of  health  care  through  provisions 
dMlgned  to  encourage  physician  peer  review 
and  utUlzatlon  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations. 

Effective  January  1,  1974,  current  st&te- 
Bdmlnlstered  weUare  programs  for  the  aged, 
the  blind  and  the  disabled  wUl  be  replaced 
by  a  uniform  Federal  program  of  supple- 
mentary security  income,  including  progres- 
sive features  allowing,  rather  tlian  discourag- 
ing additional  earnings. 

SlmUarly,  the  new  Social  Security  provi- 
sions—which take  effect  January  1,  1973 — 
contain  greatly  liberalized  "outside  income" 
aUowances  for  retired  beneficiaries.  Under 
the  new  standards,  an  Individual  can  earn 
up  to  $2,100  a  year— rather  than  $1,680 — 
without  any  reduction  In  benefits.  Above 
$2,100,  an  individual  loses  only  one  dollar  In 
benefits  for  every  two  dollars  earned. 

These  provisions  will  provide  our  older 
citizens  with  much  greater  Incentive  to  re- 
main productive  and  stay  Involved  In  life. 

Two  other  bills  affecting  the  elderly — the 
Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Act  and  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  National  Institute  on 
Aging — were  passed  by  the  House  In  July, 
but  feU  victim  to  poet-adjoumment  vetoes. 
I  supported  both  measures  and  hope  these 
objectives  can  be  Incorporated  Into  our  do- 
mestic legislative  priorities  In  the  near 
future. 

6.    ENVIRONMENTAL    POLICT 

Federal  legislation  to  control  strip  mining, 
for  the  very  first  time,  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  October  11  and  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  266  to  76  vote. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  was  delighted 
by  the  degree  of  support  it  drew  In  the 
House — but  disappointed  by  the  Senate's  fail- 
ure to  take  It  up  prior  to  adjournment. 

In  a  related  matter,  legislation  to  promote 
needed  research  into  environmentally  sound 
mining  and  reclamation  techniques — the 
Mines  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  Amend- 
ments— gained  final  House  approval  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  but  was  among  the  bills  vetoed  fol- 
lowing the  session. 

Other  Important  Congressional  actions  In 
the  area  of  environmental  protection  in- 
clude; the  overriding  of  the  veto  of  the  $24.6 
billion  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  which  set  a  national  goal  of 
eliminating  pollutant  discharges  by  1986.  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  to  protect 
our  seashores,  legislation  providing  for  the 
accelerated  reforestation  of  national  lands, 
and  several  measures  tightening  controls 
over  the  use  of  pesticides  and  other  toxic 
chemicals.  I  supported  all  of  these  Important 
new  laws. 

The  question  of  increased  Federal  support 
for  public  mass  transTKirtatlon  was  the  sub- 
ject of  intense  debate  during  consideration 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  On  a  key 
parliamentary  vote,  taken  October  5,  I  voted 
In  favor  of  opening  up  the  bill  for  considera- 
tion of  proposed  amendments  to  provide 
funds  for  mass  transit.  Since  final  Eu:tlon 
was  not  taken  on  this  bill,  the  question  will 
be  debated  anew  early  In  the  next  Congress. 

7.  HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  Session, 
the  House  completed  action  on  new  laws  to 
strengthen  the  school  lunch  program  and 
exoand  it  to  Include  a  nutrition  program  for 
nursing  mothers.  Also  enacted  were  bills 
to  beef  up  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's 
Communicable  Disease  Programs  and  to  In- 
crease efforts  to  combat  Cooley's  Anemia  and 
diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  lungs 
and  blood. 

In  addition,  I  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  development  of  legislation  to  expand 
Federal  support  for  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. During  committee  deliberations,  I  pre- 
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sented  a  panel  of  witnesses  who  testified 
about  the  need  for  improved  ambulance 
service  In  LoulsvtUe. 

On  October  2,  the  House  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Act,  which  I  co- 
sponsored.  This  bin  authorized  $256  mlllton 
in  grants  over  the  next  three  years.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  passed  a  differing 
version  and  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses  could  not  be  reached. 

Another  disappointment  to  me  was  the 
veto  of  the  Veterans  Medical  Act,  which 
received  final  House  approval  on  October  11. 
This  legislation  would  have  Unproved  care 
for  our  wounded  veterans  returning  from 
Vietnam. 

8.  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

One  major  piece  of  consumer  legislation — 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act — was  en- 
acted during  the  final  months  of  the  92nd 
Congress. 

This  law,  establishes  Federal  safeguards 
against  hazardous  consumer  products  and 
creates  an  Independent  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  enforce  them.  This  bill  drew  the 
support  of  319  House  Members — Including 
myself — when  It  came  up  for  passage  on 
September  20. 

Another  issue  of  Interest  to  consumer  ad- 
vocates was  a  bill  authorizing  compensation 
to  businesses  and  Individuals  who  stiffered 
losses  due  to  the  government's  ban  on 
cyclamates.  I  voted  against  this  measure 
becatise  I  feel  it  might  encourage  the  utili- 
zation of  other  risky  food  additives. 

9.    EDUCATION 

On  October  1 1 .  the  House  completed  action 
on  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act,  which  Increased  QI  educa- 
tional benefits  by  more  than  25  per  cent. 
Under  the  new  law,  the  basic  monthly  rate — 
payable  dvirlng  the  nine-month  academic 
year — for  a  single  veteran  enrolled  In  a  fuU- 
time  program  is  Increased  to  $220  from  the 
former  rate  of  $175. 

I  feel  that  a  great  debt  Is  owed  to  the 
Veterans  of  this  unfortunate  conflict,  and  I 
beUeve  they  will  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  educational  institutions  they  choose 
to  attend.  I  voted  for  this  legislation  with 
considerable  enthusiasm. 

Becaiise  of  educational  television's  great 
potential  for  reaching  all  segments  of  our 
society,  I  have  voted  for  continued  ftill  fund- 
ing of  the  sometimes  controversial  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  original  C P.B.  authorization  for  fiscal 
1973  was  vetoed,  but  the  House  acted  in 
Augrust  to  renew  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriate funds  at  a  somewhat  reduced  level. 
Subsequent  vetoes  of  the  Labor-HJE.W.  ap- 
propriations bills  resulted  In  a  further  re- 
duction in  CJ'.B.  operating  funds  this  year. 

I  co-sponsored  legislation  to  establish  tax 
credits  for  parents  pajrlng  private  school  tui- 
tion. This  legislation  was  never  reported  out 
of  committee.  If  passed.  It  would  have  to  be 
subjected  to  testing  by  our  courts.  However. 
I  feel  this  Is  an  important  area  In  which 
some  means  of  fiscal  relief  should  be  afforded. 

10.     LAW     ENrORCEMXNT 

Groundwork  was  laid  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  Congress  for  stringent  new 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  escalating  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  hijacking.  I  co-sponsored  a 
bill  to  impose  sanctions  against  nations 
which  harbor  or  provide  sanctuary  for  hi- 
jackers. Another  bill  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem gained  Hotise  passage  on  October  2,  but 
agreement  was  not  reached  with  the  Senate. 
Further  action  in  this  area  can  be  expected 
early  in  the  new  Congress. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act, 
which  I  co-sponsored,  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  July  and  has  been  enact«d  Into  law. 
It  provides  for  In-school  programs  to  ti^ach 
youngsters  before  they  become  establi^ed 
delinquents 

I  also  Joined  with  members  of  the  Homse 
Judiciary  Committee  In  sponsoring  a  major 
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proposal  for  much-needed  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parole  System.  I  am  hopeful  that  action 
will  be  taken  on  this  leglsiaUon  during  the 
upcoming  Congress. 


DEWEY  DANIEL  OP  PERRY  COUNTY, 
KY. 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or   KXNTUCXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  Kentucky.  Dewey  Daniel, 
of  Hazard,  Ky.,  died  on  January  22  of 
this  year. 

Bom  In  the  hills  he  loved,  he  speit  his 
entire  life  in  the  county  of  his  birth. 
Perry  County,  and  became  its  outstand- 
ing banking,  business,  and  political 
leader.  His  friendships  extended  across 
Kentucky,  as  did  his  leadership  in  many 
civic  causes,  but  alwajrs  his  chief  con- 
cern smd  work  was  for  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  his  beloved  eastern 
Kentucky. 

He  was  an  accepted  and  respected 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  serving 
as  chsdrman  of  the  Republican  State 
central  committee  during  the  1950's 
when  the  party  achieved  Its  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  also  delegate  to  msaiy  na- 
tional conventions.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  very  wonderful  wife,  Clarine,  and  to 
his  sisters  and  brothers  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  my  life  was  to 
have  known  Dewey  Daniel,  his  warm  and 
generous  personality,  and  to  have  en- 
joyed his  friendship.  I  am  grateful  for 
my  association  with  him.  His  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  me,  to  all  who  knew  him. 
and  to  Kentucky. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  articles: 

An  article  from  the  Hazard  Herald. 
January  26.  1972.  "  King  of  the  Moun- 
tains." Dewey  Daniel  Dead  at  73";  also, 
an  article  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  January  23,  1972.  "Advocate  for 
Progress.  Dewey  Daniel.  Civic.  Business, 
and  Political  Leader  Is  Dead";  also,  an 
editorial  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal of  January  25.  1972.  "Eastern  Ken- 
tucky Loses  Its  'King'";  and  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Lexington.  Ky..  Leader, 
January  28,  1972,  "Dewey  Daniel's  Con- 
tribution"; and  also  an  article  by  the, 
esteemed  columnist  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal.  Joe  Creason,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1972,  "Dewey  Daniel:  A  Man  Who 
Was  Par  Ahead  of  His  Time." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
memorial  sermon  given  by  Rev.  E.  Tip- 
ton Carroll  of  Hazard,  Ky..  at  the  fu- 
neral service  for  Dewey  Daniel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Haeard.  Ky.,  Herald,  Jan.  26,  1972) 
"KiNO   or   THE   Mountains"   Dewet    Daniel 
Dead  at  73 
The  "King  of  the  Mountains"  Is  In  hU 
final  resting  place. 

Dewey  Daniel  of  Haeard  died  at  6  ajn. 
Saturday   at   the   Hjicard    Appalachian   R*- 
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glon&l  Hospital  and  vras  b\irl«d  In  th*  old 
D.Y.  Combs  Cemetery  here  Monday  after 
funeral  aervlces  at  the  Hazard  Chiistlan 
Church. 

He  has  been  hospitalized  since  suffering 
a  stroke  6>2  years  ago. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Clarlne  Ross 
Daniel;  a  brother,  J.  M.  Daniel  of  Haz- 
ard:   a  sister,   Mrs.   Alte   Daniel   of   Hazard. 

He  L  also  survived  by  the  following 
nephews  and  nieces:  Joe  Pat  Gtonnan,  Wil- 
liam D  Gorman,  L.  D.  Oorman.  Richard  D. 
Cooper.  C.  Vernon  Cooper  Jr.,  B4rs.  Margaret 
Gorman  Martin,  all  of  Hazard;  Mrs.  Susan 
Daniel  Henry  of  Lexington;  Mrs.  Neva  Cooper 
Haasaneln  of  New  York  City,  and  Perry  Lee 
Oorman  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Daniel's  legacy  of  Involvement  and  his  rise 
to  statewide  prominence  as  a  business,  civic 
and  political  leader  began  humbly  In  the 
Big  Leatherwood  section  of  Perry  County, 
where  he  was  born  March  15,  1898. 

During  his  rise  to  wealth  and  esteem 
among  the  mountain  men  and  women  of 
the  area,  Daniel  proved  that  his  region 
offered  opportunities  for  those  who  would 
pursue  them. 

He  entered  the  fire  and  casualty  Insurance 
business  when  few  underwriters  would  ac- 
cept risks  In  the  coal  country,  and  his  agency 
became  the  largest  In  Kentucky. 

He  entered  the  banking  business  during 
the  Depression  when  banks  were  going 
broke  In  large  numbers.  His  Peoples  Bank 
In  Hazard  became  an  Institution  of  un- 
u.sual  soundness. 

He  bought  coal  land  and  mineral  rights 
at  a  time  when  coal  men  were  losing  faith 
In  the  Industry  and  moving  out.  Later, 
he  Induced  mining  men  to  reenter  the  busi- 
ness because  the  need  for  Jobs  in  Eastern 
Kentucky  had  grown  acute. 

The  successes  that  followed  these  ven- 
tures provided  Daniel  with  the  foundation 
on  which  he  could  buUd  his  role  of  bene- 
factor. 

He  was  an  especially  soft  touch  for  young 
men  and  women  needing  Jobs  and  money 
for  higher  education. 

But  Daniels  influence  began  to  be  felt 
far  outside  his  native  hills.  He  was  Inter- 
ested In  upgrading  all  of  Kentucky. 

.\s  ail  example,  he  was  co-founder  and 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Better  Roads 
Council,  an  organization  that  strove  for 
upgrading  of  roads  In  Kentucky.  One  vic- 
tory was  passage  of  the  first  $100  mUllon 
road-bond  Issue.  Daniel  and  former-Gov. 
Keen  Johnson  together  led  the  campaign 
for  Its  passage  in  1956. 

Daniel  also  fought  for  a  modern  constitu- 
tion. Although  weak  from  surgery  after  hav- 
ing suffered  a  stroke  on  July  2,  1955,  Daniel 
attended  an  Important  meeting  of  the  Con- 
stitution Revision  Commission  In  Frankfort 
in  1966.  He  was  stricken  again  at  the  meet- 
ing and  his  health  began  to  decline  steadily. 

Despite  his  other  accomplishments  and 
contributions,  Daniel  was  best  known  on  the 
political  scene. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  from  1954  to  1959.  he  reorga- 
nized his  party  behind  Its  two  chief  standard 
bearers.  U.S.  Sens.  John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Prom  1924  onward,  he  missed  Just  one  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  and.  In  1932, 
became  a  regular  as  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tions. 

Bemg  a  Republican  In  a  Democratic  state 
did  not,  however,  hinder  Daniel  politically. 
He  played  his  politics  defUy  and  developed 
■some  UnporUnt  frlendshlpa  In  high  Demo- 
cratic circles.  Ha  was  thus  able  to  win  for 
Hazard  and  Perry  County  their  f\ill  share  of 
public  works  and  patronage  favors.  He  soon 
became  known  as  "Mr.  Republican." 

The  turn  of  evenu  that  produced  Daniel's 
remarkable  career  came  early  In  hU  lUe. 

Of  most  significance  was  a  decision  of  his 
father,  Leo  Daniel,  to  move  from  Big  Leather- 
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wood  to  Hazard  where  the  five  Daniel  chil- 
dren would  have  better  schooling  opportuni- 
ties. Since  that  meant  finding  a  new  Uvell- 
hood,  the  father  ran  for  and  won  the  office 
of  Perry  circuit  clerk  in  1904.  He  held  the 
poet  untU  1916. 

Another  event  that  shaped  young  Dewey's 
deetlny  came  at  the  age  of  16.  He  was  offered 
an  appointment  to  West  Point.  He  left  on 
one  train  for  a  preparatory  school  In  North 
Carolina  and  returned  on  the  next  one. 
Homesickness,  or  more  so  a  love  for  his  native 
heath,  prevailed  over  ambition. 

The  lack  of  an  advanced  education  didn't 
deter  Daniel.  He  liked  to  boast  of  a  "court- 
house education,"  because  much  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  his  father's  office.  He  learned 
there  about  business  and  fiscal  affairs  and 
dealing  with  people. 

After  his  schooling  at  Hazard  Baptist  In- 
stitute, he  went  to  work  In  a  coal  commissary 
at  Domino,  now  Combs,  near  Hazard.  He  ad- 
vanced quickly  to  store  manager  and,  while 
Just  23,  he  accepted  his  first  political  chal- 
lenge. 

His  first  and  last  political  race  was  for 
Perry  County  clerk  In  1921.  Victory  seemed 
assured,  but  he  withdrew  from  the  race  to 
accept  appointment  as  Hazard  postmaster. 
The  Job  was  In  "acting"  capacity  at  first  be- 
cause he  was  too  young  for  a  fullfledged  ap- 
pointee. He  remained  postmaster  vmtll  1936. 

His  biislness  instincts  began  asserting 
themselves  in  1924,  when  he  helped  eetab- 
Ush  the  Insurance  firm.  Pour  years  later,  he 
bought  a  small  block  of  capital  stock  In  a 
bank  at  Vlcco.  He  Influenced  Its  removal  to 
Hazard  when  other  banks  failed.  As  time 
passed,  he  became  the  largest  stockholder  of 
Peoples  Bank  and  became  its  president  m 
1962. 

Other  business  enterprises  have  'ncluded 
one  of  the  first  home  cable  television  systems 
In  Kentucky.  His  antenna  tower  wns  erected 
on  a  high  mountain,  and  it  brought  better 
television  reception  to  himdreda  yf  Hazard 
homes. 

Modesty  and  a  desire  to  stay  out  of  the 
spotlight  prevent  a  full  accounting  of  Daniel's 
contributions  to  his  people.  His  forte  was 
organization.  He  pressed  others  Into  respon- 
sible undertakings,  such  as  In  charitable  and 
civic  work,  and  let  them  take  the  credit. 

It  Is  known,  though,*  that  the  responsi- 
bilities that  Daniel  took  fr>r  himself  would 
overburden  many  another  civic  giant.  In 
addition  to  the  positions  and  promotions 
that  brought  him  prominence,  his  energies 
were  applied  to  worthwhile  causes  of  count- 
less varieties. 

Red  Croes  and  Boy  Scoirt  work,  for  example, 
were  aided  by  Daniel.  He  worked  for  the 
Buckhom  School  and  Orphanage,  serving  as 
treasurer  of  the  Buckhom  Foundation.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  IS.  O.  Robinson  moun- 
tain Fund,  started  as  a  $1  million  trtist  by 
a  lumberman  who.  like  Daniel,  wanted  to 
help  mountain  youth. 

Daniel  was  a  member  of  the  Hazard  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  and  Kosalr  Temple  In  Louisville. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Hazard  Lions 
Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Pendennls  Club 
in  Louisville.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Hazard 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  treasurer  of  Perry 
County  since  t950. 

Shortly  before  his  first  stroke,  Daniel  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  moved  Into  a  home  that  has 
been  a  Daniel  dream.  He  married  Clarlne  Ross 
of  Cynthlana  in  1926.  and  their  life  had  been 
lived  in  the  lower  section  of  Hetzard,  known 
as  Woodland  Park.  Their  new  home  sits  on 
the  point  of  a  ridge  high  over  Hazard. 

His  fondest  dream  of  all  was  realized  while 
he  still  lay  in  a  hospital  bed.  The  University 
of  Kentucky  announced  Its  selection  of  Haz- 
ard as  a  location  for  a  community  college. 

Daniel  had  pushed  energetically  for  this 
objective.  His  sincerity,  including  an  offer 
of  76  acres  of  choice  campus  land,  apparently 
swayed  unlveralty  officials  in  favor  of  Hazard. 
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(From  the  Courier-Journal  &  Tlmee, 
Jan.  23,  19721 

AOVOCATX    FOB    PROORXSS 

(By  Kyle  Vance) 

Hazaed,  Ky. — ^Dewey  Daniel,  a  mat^  ^^ 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  promoting  the  cause 
of  his  native  Eastern  Kentucky,  is  dead  at 
73. 

Daniel,  who  was  known  to  many  in  the 
region  as  the  "king  of  the  mountains,"  died 
at  6  ajn.  Saturday  at  Hazard  Appalachian 
Ho^tal.  He  had  been  hospitalized  since 
suffering  a  stroke  61/2  years  ago. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Clarlne  Roes 
Daniel;  a  brother,  J.  M.  Daniel  of  Hazard; 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Allle  EJaniel  of  Hazard. 

He  is  also  survived  by  the  following 
nephews  and  nieces:  Joe  Pat  Oorman,  Wil- 
liam D.  Oorman,  L.  D.  Oorman,  Richard  D. 
Cooper,  C.  Vernon  Cooper  Jr.,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Oorman  Martin,  all  of  Hazard;  Mrs.  Susan 
Daniel  Henry  of  Lexington;  Mrs.  Neva  Cooper 
Hassaneln  oif  New  York  City,  and  Perry  Lee 
Gorman  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Engle  Funeral 
Home  In  Hazard.  The  funeral  will  be  at  10:30 
a.m.  Monday  at  the  Hazard  Christian  Church. 
Burial  wlU  be  In  the  family  cemetery  in 
Hazard. 

Daniel's  legacy  of  Involvement  and  his 
rise  to  statewide  prominence  as  a  business, 
civic  and  political  leader  began  humbly  la 
the  Big  Leatherwood  section  of  Perry  County, 
where  he  was  born  March  15,  1898, 

PROVn)    RXGION'S    WORTH 

During  his  rise  to  wealth  and  esteem 
among  the  mountain  men  and  women  of 
the  area,  Daniel  proved  that  his  region  of- 
fered opportunities  for  those  who  would 
pursue  them. 

He  entered  the  fire  and  casualty  Insurance 
business  when  few  underwriters  would  ac- 
cept risks  In  the  coal  country,  and  his  agency 
became  one  of  the  largest  In  Kentucky. 

He  entered  the  banking  btislness  during 
the  Depression  when  banks  were  going  broke 
In  large  ntmabers.  His  Peoples  Bank  In  Hazard 
became  an  Institution  of  unusual  soundness. 

He  bought  coal  land  and  mineral  rights 
at  a  time  when  coal  men  were  losing  faith 
in  the  Industry  and  moving  out.  Later,  he 
Induced  mining  men  to  reenter  the  business 
because  the  need  for  Jobs  In  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky had  grown  acute. 

The  successes  that  followed  these  ven- 
tures provided  Daniel  with  the  foundation 
on  which  he  oould  buUd  his  role  of  bene- 
factor. 

He  was  an  especially  soft  touch  for  young 
men  and  women  needing  Jobs  and  money 
for  higher  education. 

HIS    INTLVrCUCE    WAS    STATEWnjK 

But  I>anlers  Influence  began  to  be  felt 
far  outside  his  native  hUls.  He  was  interested 
in  upgrading  aU  of  Kentucky. 

As  an  example,  he  was  co-founder  and 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Better  Roads 
Council,  an  organization  that  strove  for  up- 
grading of  roads  In  Kentucky.  One  victory 
was  passage  of  the  first  $100  million  road- 
bond  Issue.  Daniel  and  former-Oov.  Keen 
Johnson  together  led  the  campaign  for  Its 
passage  In  1956. 

Daniel  also  found  for  a  modem  consti- 
tution. Although  weak  from  surgery  after 
having  suffered  a  stroke  on  July  2,  1965, 
Daniel  attended  an  Important  meeting  of 
the  Constitution  Revision  Commission  In 
Frankfort  in  1966.  He  was  stricken  again  at 
the  meeting  and  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline   steadily. 

Despite  his  other  accomplishments  and 
contributions,  Daniel  was  best  known  on  the 
political  scene. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  from  1964  to  1959,  he  reor- 
ganized his  party  behind  Its  two  chief  stand- 
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vd  bearers,  UB.  Sens.  John  Sherman  Cooper 
and  Thurston  B.  Morton. 

From  1934  onward,  he  missed  Just  oxm 
Bepubllcan  National  Convention,  and.  In 
1932,  became  a  regular  as  a  delegate  to  the 
conventions. 

Being  a  Republican  in  a  Democratic  state 
did  not,  however,  hinder  Daniel  politically. 
He  played  his  politics  deftly  and  developeil 
some  important  friendships  In  high  Demo- 
cratic circles.  He  was  thus  able  to  win  for 
Hazard  and  Perry  County  their  full  share  of 
public  works  and  patronage  favors.  He  soon 
became  known  as  "Mr.  Republican." 

The  turn  of  events  that  produced  Daniel's 
remarkable  career  came  early  in  his  life. 

Of  most  significance  was  a  decision  of 
his  father,  Lee  Daniel,  to  move  from  Big 
Leatherwood  to  Hazard  where  the  five  Daniel 
children  would  have  better  schooling  op- 
portunities. Since  that  meant  finding  a  new 
livelihood,  the  father  ran  for  and  won  the 
office  of  Perry  circuit  clerk  In  1904.  He  held 
the  post  untU  1916. 

Another  event  that  shaped  young  Dewey's 
destiny  came  at  the  age  of  16.  He  was  of- 
fered an  appointment  to  West  Point.  He  left 
on  one  train  for  a  preparatory  school  In 
North  Carolina  and  returned  on  the  next 
one.  Homesickness,  or  more  so  a  love  for  his 
native  hearth,  prevailed  over  ambition. 

The  lack  of  an  advanced  education  didn't 
deter  Daniel.  He  liked  to  boast  of  a  "court- 
house education."  because  much  of  his  time 
was  sp)ent  in  his  father's  office.  He  learned 
there  about  business  and  fiscal  affairs  and 
dealing   with   people. 

After  hla  schooling  at  Hazard  Baptist  In- 
stitute, he  went  to  work  In  a  coal  commis- 
sary at  Domino,  now  Combs,  near  Hazard. 
He  advanced  quickly  to  store  manager  and, 
while  Just  23,  he  accepted  his  first  political 
challenge. 

KEEN    BUSIKESS    IKSTINCTS 

His  first  and  last  political  race  was  for  Per- 
ry County  clerk  In  1921.  Victory  seemed  as- 
sured, but  he  withdrew  from  the  race  to  ac- 
cept appointment  as  Hazard  postmaster.  The 
Job  was  In  "acting"  capacity  at  first  because 
he  was  too  young  for  a  full  fiedged  appoint- 
ment. He  remained  postmaster  untU  1936. 

His  business  Instincts  began  asserting 
themselves  in  1924,  when  he  helped  establish 
the  insurance  firm.  Four  years  later,  he 
bought  a  small  block  of  capitol  stock  In  a 
bank  at  Vlcco.  He  Influenced  Its  removal  to 
Hazard  when  other  banks  failed.  As  time 
passed,  he  bec€ime  the  largest  stockholder  of 
Peoples  Bank  and  became  Its  president  In 
1962. 

Other  business  enterprises  have  Included 
one  of  the  first  home  cable  television  sys- 
tems In  Kentucky.  His  antenna  tower  was 
erected  on  a  high  mountain,  and  It  brought 
better  television  reception  to  hundreds  of 
Hazard  homes. 

Modesty  and  a  desire  to  stay  out  of  the 
spotlight  prevent  a  full  accounting  of  Dan- 
iel's contributions  to  his  people.  His  forte 
was  organization.  He  pressed  others  Into  re- 
sponsible vmdertaklngs,  such  as  In  chairltable 
and  civic  work,  and  let  them  take  the  credit. 

DEKAM    FtTLFILLEO 

It  Is  known,  though,  that  the  responsibili- 
ties that  Daniel  tocA  for  himself  wovUd  over- 
burden many  another  civic  giant.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  i>oeltlons  and  promotions  that 
brought  him  prominence,  his  energies  were 
applied  to  worthwhile  causes  of  countless 
varieties. 

The  Red  Croas  and  Boy  Scouts,  for  exam- 
ple, were  aided  by  Daniel.  He  worked  for  the 
Buckbom  School  and  Orphanage,  serving  as 
treasurer  of  the  Buckhom  Foundation.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  E.  O.  Robinson  Moxm- 
t&in  Fund,  started  as  a  $1  mUllon  trust  by  a 
lumberman  who,  like  Daniel,  wanted  to  help 
mountain  youth. 

Daniel  was  a  member  of  the  Hazard  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  and  Koealr  Temple  In  Louisville. 
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He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Hazard  Lions 
Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Pendennls  Club 
In  Louisville.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Hazard 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  treasurer  of  Perry 
Ooiuity  since  1060. 

Shortly  before  his  first  stroke,  Daniel  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  moved  into  a  home  that  had  been 
a  Daniel  dream.  He  married  Clarlne  Ross  of 
Cynthlana  in  1926,  and  their  life  had  been 
lived  In  the  lower  section  of  Hasard,  known 
as  Woodland  Park.  Their  new  home  sits  on 
the  point  of  a  ridge  high  over  Hazard. 

His  fondest  dream  of  all  was  realized  while 
he  still  lay  in  a  hospital  bed.  The  University 
of  Kentucky  announced  Its  selection  of  Haz- 
ard as  a  location  for  a  community  oolege. 

Daniel  had  pushed  energetically  for  this 
objective.  His  sincerity.  Including  an  offer  of 
76  acres  of  choice  campus  land,  appairently 
swayed  university  officials  in  favor  of  Hazard. 

[rtom  the  Louisville,  Ky„  Courier- Journal, 
Jan.  26,  1972] 

Eastzsn  Kkntuckt  Loses  Its  "Kikg" 

Eastern  Kentucky,  a  land  badly  In  need  of 
friends,  lost  one  of  its  best  Saturday  when 
Dewey  Daniel  of  Hazard  died. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Appalachians  offer  opportunities  to  both 
investors  and  workers  who  wish  to  pursue 
them,  and  his  own  achievement  of  wealth 
and  esteem  In  his  native  land  was  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  belief. 

Even  his  6Vi-year  sojourn  in  a  ho^ltal 
after  his  first  stroke  didn't  dampen  his  In- 
terest In  his  land  and  his  people.  Whether  his 
goal  was  to  attract  Industry  to  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, t'l  find  money  to  send  mountain  youth 
to  college,  or  to  promote  better  government 
for  the  Commonwealth,  his  pursuit  of  It  was 
characterized  by  toughness,  persistence  and 
generosity. 

If  his  power  made  him  "king  of  the  moun- 
tains," his  benevolence  made  the  title  an  af- 
fectionate one. 

[From  the  Lexington.  Ky.,  Leader, 

Jan.  28.  1972] 

Dkwxt   Daktcl's   CONTKlBtrnON 

The  p>eople  of  Eastern  Kentucky  have  lost 
a  great  friend  in  the  death  of  Dewey  Danlrt, 
73,  of  Hazard. 

A  shrewd  Republican  businessman  who 
knew  the  wajrs  of  free  enterprise,  Mr.  Daniel 
also  was  a  workhorse  for  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent causes  to  enrich  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  particularly  those  living  In 
his  beloved  mountains. 

His  guidance  as  co-founder  and  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Better  Roads  Council,  hla 
efforts  as  a  delegate  trying  to  modernize 
Kentucky's  antiquated  Constitution  and  his 
success  m  bringing  a  University  of  Kentucky 
Community  College  to  Hazard  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  civic  projects  he  gave  himself 
to  unselfishly. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jotirnal, 

Jan.  28,  1972] 
DswET  Dahiel:  A  Man  Who  Was  Fak  Ahead 

OF  His  Time 
(By  Joe  Creason) 

Eastern  Kentucky  lost  Its  No.  1  booster 
and  champion  of  good  roeuls  last  week  when 
Dewey  Daniel,  a  big  man  who  stood  as  tall 
as  the  hills  where  he  was  born  and  where  he 
lived  his  73  years,  died  In  Hazard. 

For  Eastern  Kentucky  was  his  consuming 
Interest.  One  of  the  area's  most  successful 
men,  with  a  long  string  of  successes  in  bank- 
ing. Insurance,  reU  estate  and  national  poli- 
tics to  his  credit,  he  'worked  tirelessly  to  open 
up  and  Improve  the  economic  and  civic  life 
of  ills  hlll-studded  home  land. 

Through  good  times  and  bad,  he  never 
lost  confidence  that  Eastern  Kentucky  has 
a  golden  future  if  only  It  could  be  unlocked 
and  tied  to  the  rest  of  the  state  by  good, 
roada. 
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'"With  good  roads,  this  section  can  bloom," 
he  said  the  first  time  I  met  him  more  than 
26  years  ago.  "Without  good  roads,  we'll 
never  get  Industry  to  baJance  out  our  ooftl 
ecoitomy  or  be  aide  to  take  advantage  of  our 
potential  in  tourism. 

"T.ie  day  Is  coming,"  he  continued  pro- 
phetically, "when  Kentucky  must  meet  its 
road  problems  squarely  with  bood  Issues  for 
new  construction  only.  Perhi^M  the  beet 
method  for  paying  off  such  bonds  would  be 
to  build  toll  roads." 

Which,  of  course,  is  the  method  Kentucky 
In  time  came  to  employ  In  building  its  vast 
network  of  pay-as-you-rlde  roads.  Appropri- 
ately, one  such  road  taps  Hazard,  while 
another  under  construction  begins  there. 

If  "self-made"  ever  Is  a  safe  phrase  to  pin 
on  a  man,  then  It  certainly  fitted  Dewey 
Daniel.  Everything  be  did,  he  did  on  his  own 
in  what,  for  lack  of  better  words,  has  been 
ccklled  the  good  old  All-Amerlcan  tradition  of 
hard  work  and  perseverance. 

When  he  ventured  into  the  Insurance  btist- 
ness  In  Hazard  In  1924,  Eastern  Kentucky 
was  off -limits  to  most  firms.  Fire  insurance 
companies  shied  away  because  of  the  great 
number  of  frame  buildings,  while  life  firms 
weren't  interested  because  so  many  residents 
were  Involved  In  coal  mining,  a  high-risk 
occupation. 

But  through  relentless  searching,  Daniel 
finally  was  able  to  find  one  coo^Mny  willing 
to  'write  fire  Insurance  and  then  scored  a 
major  breakthrough  when,  for  the  first  time 
In  the  area,  a  firm  agreed  to  write  coal-mine 
compensation  type  policies.  All  of  which 
turned  his  agency  Into  one  of  the  largest 
in  Kentucky. 

And  that  wasn't  bad  for  a  boy  who  grew  up 
on  Leatherwood  Greek  and  who  cared  so  llttto 
for  formal  schooling  he  gave  It  up  at  age  IT. 

Memorial  Sektice  fob  Dswet  Daniel,  Hazaeb, 

Kt.,  Jantjast  24,  1972 

(By  E.  "npton  CarroU.  Minister) 

OFENINO  SCSITTUIIAL  SENTENCES 

The  dwelling  place  of  Ood  Is  with  men.  and 
he  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 
his  people.  We  are  now  children  of  Ood.  and 
It  Is  not  yet  manifest  what  we  shall  be.  We 
know  that  we  shall  be  like  him:  for  we  shall 
«ee  him  as  he  Is.  We  now  see  through  a  glass 
darkly;  but  then  face  to  face;  now  I  know  In 
part;  but  then  I  shall  know  even  as  I  also  ejca. 
known. 

Ood  Is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  pres- 
ent help  In  trouble.  For  as  the  heaven  is 
high  above  the  earth,  so  great  Is  his  mercy 
toward  them  that  love  him.  I  will  lift  up  my 
eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  comes  my 
help.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  Is  my  refuge 
and  strength;  In  him  will  I  trust.  TTierefore 
we  will  not  fear,  though  the  earth  changes, 
and  thotigh  the  mountains  be  shaken  Into 
the  seas.  Nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Ood.  which  Is  In  Christ 
Jesus.  He  will  fulfill  the  desire  of  them  that 
love  him:  he  also  wlU  hear  their  cry,  and  will 
save  them.  Our  help  Is  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

INVOCATION  PKATXI 

Our  Father,  whose  love  is  infinite  and  In 
whose  vinil  Is  otir  peace;  enable  us  to  so  hear 
your  Holy  Word,  that  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Scriptures 
we  may  hope.  And  grant  us  the  consolation 
of  your  presence,  that  we  may  be  raised  above 
the  shadows  of  mortality  Into  the  light  of 
your  countenance  and  the  Joy  of  your  eter- 
nalness. 

Enable  us  to  put  our  trust  In  jrou  and  see 
that  you  are  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
emptiness:  that  we  may  come  boldly  unto 
your  throne  of  grace  and  obtain  mercy  and 
find  grace  to  help  us  In  this  time  of  need. 

Father,  In  all  of  your  dealings  with  us, 
whether  of  Joy  or  pain,  of  light  or  darkness, 
let  us  value  no  treatment  of  yours  simply  be- 
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cause  U  makes  us  happy  or  because  It  makes 
us  3ad;  because  It  gives  us  or  denies  us  what 
we  want:  but  may  all  that  you  send  us  bring 
us  to  yourself;  that  knowing  your  perfectness 
we  may  be  sure  In  every  disappointment, 
that  you  are  still  loving  us;  that  In  every 
darkness  you  are  still  enlightening  us.  and 
giving  us  eternal  life. 

Reveal  yourself  to  Dewey's  family,  and 
cause  them  to  hear  you  saying:  "My  peace 
I  give  unto  you."  Cause  them  to  abide  In 
you  through  living  faith;  that,  fludlng  now 
the  comfort  of  your  presence,  they  may  also 
have  a  sure  confidence  In  you  for  all  that  Is 
to  come.  Hear  us  for  your  great  mercy's  sake. 
Amen. 

COMroBT    THXOUGU    SCRXPTURE 

Lord,  a  thousand  years  in  your  sight  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  It  Is  past,  and  as  a 
watch  In  the  night.  The  days  of  our  years  are 
three  score  and  ten;  and  If  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years;  teach  tis 
to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  Let  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  Ood  be  upon  us. 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation; 
whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord  is  my  strength; 
of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?  One  thing  have 
I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after; 
that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord.  For  in  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall 
set  me  up  upon  a  rock.  Therefore  I  will  sing 
praises  unto  the  Lord.  Be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  your  heart.  Walt  on  the 
Lord. 

Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  anguish,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedneea,  or  peril, 
or  sword?  No,  in  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors  through  him  that 
loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, not  things  to  come,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Qod,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

So  the  t'me  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I 
have  fougnt  a  good  fight,  I  have  anlshed  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his 
appearing. 

So  as  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  fear  no  evU;  for  you  are 
with  me;  your  rod  and  youi  staff,  they  com- 
fort me.  i'ou  prepare  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  my  enemies;  you  anoint  my  head 
with  oil;  my  cup  overflows.  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  mf  all  the  days  of  my 
life:  and  I  shall  dwell  In  the  house  of  the 
Ijord  for  ever. 

aZMARKS 

Words,  at  any  time,  are  poor  tools  to  ex- 
press the  real  feeling  and  emotion  that  one 
has  for  another  human  being  whom  he  loves, 
and  who  in  return  Is  loved.  What  does  one 
say  at  a  time  like  this,  when  Dewey  Daniel, 
my  friend  and  partner,  (as  be  called  me),  as 
close  to  me  and  I  to  him,  as  human  beings 
can  possibly  be?  What  does  one  say  about  a 
man  of  his  caliber  and  character,  a  man 
fuU  of  conflicting  emotions  and  actions?  A 
man  who  loved  deeply,  but  mountain-like 
unable  to  ejcpress  verbally  his  love;  attempt- 
ing to  911  the  gap  by  doing  things  for  these 
whom  be  loved.  What  does  one  say  about  a 
man  with  whom  one  had  shared  the  Inner- 
most hopes,  dreams,  successes,  failures  and 
feelings?  What  does  one  say  when  a  family, 
friends,  and  community  have  lost  a  towering 
mountain  peak  man,  known  as  Mr.  Eastern 
Kentucky?  What  does  one  say  about  a  man 
who  made  rib-rock  friends  and  tinceaslng 
enemies,  because  he  went  ahead  with  what 
he  believed  should  be  done  In  any  given  sit- 
uation? What  does  one  say  about  a  m^n  who 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Peter's  Peak,  looked  out 
ov«r  the  undulating   mountain  peaks,  saw 
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people  In  the  vaUeys  and  dreiuned  dreams  of 
what  oould  be  done  for  them?  What  does  one 
say  about  a  man  who  swept  the  lobby  floors 
of  a  mountain  hotel  as  a  mere  led  and  rose 
to  where  he  wanted  every  mountaineer  to  go 
"first  olaas"?  What  does  one  say  about  a 
man  with  whom  one  has  shared  all  these 
things  and  more,  as  his  minister  and  friend, 
when  that  man  is  no  more  with  us? 

I  don't  know!  What  I  do  know  is  that  I 
loved  Dewey  Daniel  and  that  be  loved  me. 
Our  love  for  one  another  cannot  be  expressed 
with  words,  or  can  It  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  never  experienced  It.  I  knew  Dewey 
Daniel,  as  perhaps  no  man  knew  him.  Others 
knew  him  as  friends  through  politics,  biisi- 
ness,  finance,  projects,  as  one  whom  he  loved, 
trusted  implicitly,  and  to  whom  he  turned 
When  he  needed  assistance  in  determining 
the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  an  action  taken 
or  contemplated.  I  knew  his  goodness  and 
his  badness,  and  respected  him  because  I 
knew  he  wanted  always  to  do  what  was 
right,  even  though  at  times  he  failed  to  do 
so.  I  knew  him  so  intimately  that  he  wanted 
to  build  me  a  house  in  Hazard,  his  home 
town,  so  that  we  coiild  grow  old  together, 
and  be  burled  together  in  his  family  ceme- 
tery. 

We  had  suoh  a  mutual  re^>ect  for  one  an- 
other that  when  conditions  required  It,  his 
private  office  In  the  bank,  became  the  sanc- 
tuary where  I  tore  into  him,  and  when  the 
set-to  was  over,  had  a  deeper  understanding 
and  respect  for  him  than  before,  and  he  for 
me.  Our  love  and  respect  for  one  another 
was  greater  than  anjrthlng  that  oould  tear  us 
apart,  because  it  was  In  the  context  of  this 
kind  of  friendship  that  all  of  our  relation- 
ships were  conducted.  I  knew  Dewey  Daniel 
and  he  knew  me.  I  have  lost  a  loved  one 
and  friend  Just  as  every  member  of  his  fam- 
ily has. 

Dewey  was  a  complex  man,  yet  simple  in 
his  complexity.  To  understand  him  one  had 
to  go  beneath  the  exterior  the  public  saw. 
The  public  often  saw  a  man  who  appeared 
direct,  powerful,  and  devastating;  especial- 
ly if  he  believed  he  was  being  taken  advan- 
tage of.  Others  saw  a  generous,  tender-heart- 
ed person,  who  was  unashamed  to  shed  a 
tear.  If  someone  was  In  need  or  had  suffered 
a  tragedy.  Whatever  side  of  Dewey  the  public 
saw,  inside  himself  he  was  a  simple  person — 
a  person  who  was  proud  of  being  a  mountain 
man  and  all  the  connotations  Involved  In  be- 
ing one.  Outwardly  he  changed  with  the 
ohanglng  times  and  conditions,  but  Inward- 
ly he  remained  the  mountain  boy  who  came 
to  town  from  far  off  Leatherwood  Creed,  seek- 
ing to  make  his  lot  better  In  order  that  he 
might  do  more  for  bis  family,  people,  and 
friends.  He  felt  a  responsibility  for  anyone 
who  was  worse  off  than  he. 

Bis  public  deeds  need  no  elaboration.  These 
are  known  not  only  In  Eastern  Kentucky  but 
throughout  the  state.  A  review  of  these  deeds 
are  well  chronicled  In  newspapers,  both  local- 
ly and  statewide.  His  political  contemporaries 
know  his  power  In  politics.  Those  In  the  field 
of  education  know  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. Businessmen  know  his  helpfulness  in 
this  category.  The  man  on  the  street  and  up 
the  hollow  or  down  the  river,  know  his  per- 
sonal Interest  In  them.  And  his  family  know 
many  sides  of  lUe  and  character.  I  am  con- 
fident that  each  member  remembers  much 
to  be  grateful  for.  His  name  was  seen  or 
known  throughout  the  Conunon wealth. 

But  vmdemeath  all  that^I  have  said,  I  be- 
lieve that  two  words  tell  us  what  made  Dewey 
the  man  he  was  "Mountain-Man."  To  under- 
stand a  Mountain  Man  one  has  to  be  one. 
There  are  few  left  In  the  Eastern  Kentucky 
mountains  today.  Many  who  have  been  bom 
In  the  mountains  are  not  mountain  men,  be- 
cause they  were  bom  of  parents  who  came 
into  the  mountains  from  the  outside,  or  have 
been  bom  since  the  outside  influences  p)ene- 
trated  into  the  original  mountain  way  of  life. 
Dewey  saw  what  the  influx  of  oxitslde  Influ- 
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ence  did  to  his  people.  They  brought  moQ». 
tary  prosperity  for  a  time,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  took  away  the  heritage  of  a  peo- 
ple who  had  been  self-reliant  for  centu- 
ries.  A  man  could  live  In  a  cabin,  with  few 
material  possessions,  but  be  was  a  person 
in  his  own  right,  a  person  who  was  loved, 
who  was  a  part  of  a  family  and  place,  and 
a  way  of  life  that  brought  happiness  In  spite 
of  hardships.  The  outside  world  stripped  the 
mountain  man  of  all  of  this  and  gave  him 
Instead  material  possessions,  so  that  he  was 
no  longer  of  worth  as  a  person  but  because 
of  what  he  possessed  materially.  Dewey  re- 
sented all  this,  and  used  his  money,  power 
and  Influence  to  turn  the  material  prosperity 
Into  helping  people  remain  persons  in  theli 
own  right.  He  made  money  and  accumulated 
power  so  that  he  could  do  this. 

A  Mountain  Man  possesses  vision.  Ideals, 
and  convictions.  The  foundation  for  his  life 
in  his  Inate  conviction  that  he  Is  an  Indi- 
vidual, a  pwrson,  of  value,  no  matter  what  his 
physical  environment  may  be.  His  vision 
sees  beyond  the  mountains  that  seemingly 
hem  him  in,  to  the  extent  that  nothing  cau 
completely  enclose  him.  His  vision  enables 
him  to  be  a  free  person  no  matter  what 
devastating  conditions  he  must  live  amidst. 
This  vision  he  Inherited  from  his  ancestors 
who  came  Into  these  mountains  in  order  to 
be  free  and  strong  as  the  mountains  them- 
selves. His  Ideals  enable  him  to  rise  to  what- 
ever heights  he  chooses.  Unlike  Ideals  molded 
by  a  materalistic  society,  that  colors  every 
aspiration  with  things  and  creatvu-e-comforts, 
mountain  Ideals  pertain  to  the  soul  of  man. 
A  Mountain  Man  can  rise  to  heights  un- 
fettered by  materallsm  and  class  society.  He 
can  keep  company  with  the  great  souls  of 
the  past  and  present,  knowing  that  real  man- 
hood consists  primarily  In  lifting  his  life  up- 
ward toward  the  Supreme  Being  who  created 
all  things.  Including  the  towering  mountains, 
the  flatlands  and  the  great  oceans.  So  he 
climbs  the  highest  peaks  and  feels  a  kin- 
ship with  God  and  his  fellow  man  in  the 
valleys  below. 

Dewey  Daniel  was  a  Mountain  Man  from 
the  day  he  was  born  until  the  day  he  died. 
Ood  is  always  good  to  a  Mountain  Man! 

PASTORIAL   PRAYER   AND   BENEDICTION 

Our  heavenly  Father,  you  who  are  waiting 
to  receive  and  answer  each  sincere  and  simple 
prayer,  we  tum  to  you  In  our  need,  asking  for 
light  In  our  darkness  and  deliverance  from 
oiir  doubts  and  fears.  You  know  us  better 
than  we  know  ourselves,  so  we  look  to  you 
for  the  healing  of  our  hearts  which  are 
wounded. 

You  have  strengthened  your  people  with 
your  light  and  p>ower  In  all  ages,  and  with 
your  love  that  will  not  let  us  go.  Your  tender 
mercies  remind  us  that  we  are  not  alone.  As 
we  have  suffered,  so  have  you  suffered  In  the 
giving  of  your  Son.  As  we  have  loved,  so  have 
you  loved  more  and  loved  first.  If  there  is 
pain  and  sorrow  In  our  lives,  so  there  has 
been  a  cross  and  a  crown  of  thorns  in  yours. 
You  are  ever  near  when  we  are  aflllcted,  for 
you  have  suffered  with  us. 

You  have  never  failed  us  or  left  us  alone 
and  helpless.  You  will  not  fall  us  now.  We 
believe  the  promise  of  your  Son,  who  said:  "I 
will  come  to  jrou."  Come  to  us  now.  Father, 
with  all  your  strengthening  power!  Whisper 
to  each  troubled  person  those  assuring  words 
which  Jesus  spoke  to  those  who  needed  as- 
surance, "I  am  come  that  they  might  have 
abundant  life."  Help  us  to  realize  that  his 
word  Is  life. 

Through  this  ezperlenoe  draw  our  hearts 
closer  to  your  great  Father-heart  of  love.  May 
It  serve  as  a  discipline  to  train  our  eyes  more 
steadfastly  upon  you  who  are  Lord  over  all. 
Even  as  our  Joy  is  turned  into  sorrow,  so  jrou 
are  able  to  tum  our  sorrow  Into  Joy,  as  we 
again  receive  your  divine  assurance  of  the 
eternal  destiny  which  you  have  prepared  for 
the  faithful.  May  we  hear  again  the  promise 
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of  me  eternal,  given  ma  by  our  Savior  and 
Redeemer:  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  he  that  believes  on  me,  though  he  die, 
yet 'shall  he  live." 

Father,  we  thank  you  for  the  life  of  Dewey, 
for  his  years  upon  earth,  for  those  things  in 
his  life  which  he  did  to  make  other  lives 
better.  For  his  deep  love  and  concern  for  the 
people  of  the  mountains  surroimding  \18.  For 
his  untiring  effort  and  the  ejq)endlture  of  his 
means  generously  to  bring  into  th/^lr  lives 
better  opportunities  to  improve  themselves 
physiclally,  mentally,  and  spiritually.  For  his 
devotion  to  members  of  his  family,  relatives 
and  friends.  For  his  allegiance  to  his  country 
and  loyalty  to  his  political  party.  For  his 
willingness  to  support  financially  Institu- 
tions that  work  for  the  betterment  of  people. 
For  his  bearing  of  prolonged  illness,  solitude 
and  pain,  and  now  at  least  for  his  release  from 
the  burden  of  the  flesh  and  entrance  Into  the 
peace  reserved  for  those  who  love  you,  we 
give  you  our  thanks.  May  all  his  aspirations 
and  loveliest  wishes  come  to  pass  In  glorious 
fulfillment,  for  all  his  loved  ones  left  behind 
and  for  the  beneflt  of  your  people  everywhere. 

We  thanks  you  Father,  for  all  those  who 
cared  for  him  during  his  Illness.  Especially  do 
we  thank  you  for  Clarlne,  who  gave  of  herself 
unselfishly  through  the  years,  to  his  im- 
provement and  care.  We  know,  Father,  there 
were  times  when  it  was  trying  and  discour- 
aging, but  In  those  times  she  remained  loyal 
and  faithfully  rendered  unto  him  every  as- 
sistance possible  within  her  power.  Bless  her 
now  and  In  the  days  to  come. 

And  Father,  may  all  his  family  and  friends 
know  tliat  deeper  than  the  pain  and  mystery 
of  death  are  your  everlasting  arms  of  tender 
love  and  mercy.  As  they  continue  their  lives 
here  on  earth,  grant  to  them  steculfastness 
of  purpose,  faith  in  you,  and  willingness  to 
perform  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
come  their  way  under  your  guidance  and 
direction.  Grant  to  iis  aU  to  walk  this  day 
In  dignity  and  to  face  the  tomorrow  with 
courage.  Lead  us  in  your  paths  until  our 
life's  Journey  brings  us  to  your  eternal  king- 
dom, through  otir  faith  In  your  Son. 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you;  the  Lord 
make  his  face  shine  upon  you;  and  be  graci- 
ous unto  you:  the  Lord  lift  up  his  counte- 
nance upon  you,  and  give  you  peace,  now  and 
forever  more.  Amen. 

AT  THE  CEMJETERT 

A  statement 

Dewey  knew  the  days  when  kerosene  lamps 
lighted  railway  passenger  coaches.  He  knew 
the  days,  when  I  as  a  lad,  took  my  first  train 
trip  from  Harlan,  Kentucky,  to  Pennington 
Gap,  Virginia.  The  man  In  a  blue  suit  and 
cap  came  through  the  coach  I  was  riding 
in,  placed  a  board  across  the  arms  of  the 
seats.  sep>axated  by  the  aisle,  got  on  the 
board  and  lighted  the  lamps  hanging  from 
the  celling.  I  wondered  what  the  man  was 
doing,  lighting  lamps  In  broad  daylight. 
Soon  I  was  to  find  out.  After  a  little  while  the 
train  plunged  into  a  tunnel.  All  was  dark 
outside,  but  Inside  the  coach  It  was  light. 
The  man  had  prepared  us  for  the  darkness 
by  lighting  the  lampks  before  the  darkness 
came.  When  we  had  passed  through  the  tun- 
nel, the  lamps  were  extinguished,  for  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  for  them  to  give  us 
light:  the  sunlight  flooded  the  coach.  So 
It  is  with  one  who  puts  the  light  of  Christ  In 
his  life.  That  light  shines  In  his  life  as  he 
passes  through  the  darkness  of  death,  until 
he  comes  out  on  the  other  side  In  the  broad 
sunlight  of  Gods'  eternal  morning.  Dewey, 
may  God's  eternal  morning  already  have 
broken  out  upon  you. 

Benedictory  Prayer 

God  of  life,  we  thank  you  that  we  were 
privileged  to  know  Dewey  Daniel  as  a 
friend  and  to  be  his  minister.  Through  this 
experience,  which  Is  Just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  cycle  of  life  as  birth,  draw  our  hearts 
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closer  to  you  great  heart  of  love.  We  seem 
to  give  him  back  to  you,  who  gave  him  to  us. 
Yet  as  you  did  not  lose  him  in  giving,  so  we 
have  not  lost  him  by  his  return.  So  sanctify  to 
each  of  us  the  memories  of  this  sacred 
experience.  Here  in  this  place,  with  Its  tender 
associations,  may  we  re-dedlcate  ourselves 
anew  to  your  service,  that  we  may  return  to 
our  homes  and  to  the  duties  that  await  us, 
in  full  confldence  that  all  shall  be  well  for  us. 

Support  us  all  the  day  long  of  this 
troublous  life,  until  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  the  evening  comes,  and  the  busy  world 
Is  hushed,  and  the  fever  of  life  Is  over,  and 
our  work  Is  done.  Then  of  your  great  mercy 
grant  us  a  safe  lodging  and  a  holy  rest,  and 
peace  at  last. 

Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Ood,  our 
Father,  who  have  loved  us  and  have  given  us 
everlasting  consolidation  and  good  hope 
through  grace,  comfort  our  heart  and  estab- 
lish you  In  every  good  word  and  deed.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Amen. 
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Caxolina,   and  the  United  States  with 
equal  intensity  and  devotion,  and  his 
record  Is  one  of  hard  work  and  deep  con- 
cern. 
I  am  surely  sorry  to  see  him  go. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ALTON  A.  LENNON 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or    KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1972 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  colleague  and  longtime  admirer  of  the 
Honorable  Alton  A.  Lennon  of  the  North 
Carolina  Seventh  District,  I  am  saddened 
at  the  news  of  his  impending  retirement 
at  the  close  of  the  current  session,  and  I 
would  like  to  express  my  admiration  for 
his  years  of  service  to  his  country  and 
the  people  of  his  district. 

Throughout  his  tenure  in  the  Cham- 
ber— indeed,  throughout  his  entire  politi- 
cal career — Alton  A.  Lennon  has  done 
the  job  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  for  so 
doing  Is  admired  by  everyone  familiar 
with  the  facts.  A  sixth-ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  as  lOth-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
has  fought  long  and  hard  in  the  interest 
of  his  constituents,  and  with  profound 
effect. 

Trained  as  a  lawyer  at  Wake  Forest 
College,  Alton  Lennon  established  a  law 
practice  at  Wilmington,  and  in  5  yeare' 
time  was  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
State.  In  1934  he  became  judge  of  the 
New  Hanover  County  Recorder's  Court, 
which  post  he  held  with  distinction 
through  1942.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  senate  for  two  terms,  from  1947  to 
1951,  and  in  1953  was  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  fill  the  seat  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Senator  Willis  Smith. 
Failing  of  renominatlon,  he  resumed  his 
law  practice  for  the  moment,  but  in  1956 
was  successful  in  securing  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Seventh 
District,  and  was  duly  elected. 

Economic  success  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  Cape  Pear  region,  Onslow  Bay,  and 
Long  Bay  in  part  attest  to  his  success  as 
a  legislator  in  their  behalf,  as  does  th^ 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment installation  in  his  district.  He 
has  served  the  district,  the  State  of  North 
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or    CAIXrOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  wedCB 
ago.  I  joined  with  Senator  Frzd  Harxis 
and  11  other  Senators  and  Congressmen 
in  urging  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  report  to  the  Congress  the  status  of 
grants  of  Federal  lands  to  certain  rsill- 
road  companies.  Accompanying  our  let- 
ter was  a  list  of  questions  concerning 
those  grants.  As  yet.  Mr.  Morton  has  not 
responded.  The  National  Coalition  for 
Land  Reform  and  the  California  Coali- 
tion of  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmwork- 
ers filed  an  administrative  complaint 
with  Secretary  Morton  in  June  of  1972, 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Transportation 
and  Land  Co.  asked  for  time  in  which  to 
respond  to  the  complaint.  They  did  so, 
and  the  National  Coalition  for  Land  Re- 
form on  October  18  sent  me  a  brief  that 
was  in  response  to  the  reply  brief  filed 
by  the  Southern  Pacific.  As  yet,  the  In- 
terior Department  has  not  acted  on  the 
issue.  I  urge  Secretary  Morton  to  reply 
to  our  questions  and  to  the  Issues  raised 
in  the  administrative  complaint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Harris  is  placing 
the  first  half  of  the  brief  filed  by  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Land  Reform  and 
the  California  Coalition  of  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Farmworkers  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today.  I  insert  the  second 
half  of  that  brief  Into  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
time: 

Second  Half  or  Baisr  bt  the  National  Coa- 
lition roa  Land  Refobii  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Coalition  or  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farmworkers 

The  mortgage  that  Southern  Pacific  relies 
on  to  relieve  it  of  any  obligations  under  the 
mandatory  sale  proviso  and  which  was  dealt 
with  In  the  Speyer  Agreement,  was  not  ex- 
ecuted iintU  more  than  a  year  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  right  of  way.  (8J.Br.27.) 
Since  this  mortgage  was  executed  only  after 
the  road  was  completed.  Its  purpose  In  all 
likelihood  was  to  finance  the  operation,  of  the 
railroad  rather  than  the  construction,  of  the 
right  of  way  as  required  by  the  Piatt  deci- 
sion. Furthermore,  this  mortgage  was  sub- 
sequently satisfied  under  the  payment  terms 
agreed  to  In  the  Speyer  Agreement.  And  pre- 
sumably any  pre-Speyer  Agreement  mort- 
gages have  long  since  been  paid  off.  Since 
the  land  Is  no  longer  subject  to  any  mort- 
gage which  could  be  remotely  construed  as 
a  "construction"  mortgage,  the  Piatt  deci- 
sion simply  Is  not  relevant  to  the  present  day 
situation. 

A  further  and  perhaps  even  stronger  rea- 
son why  the  Piatt  decision  Is  not  relevant  to- 
day Is  the  holding  oft  the  Supreme  Coiirt  In 
the  second  Oregon  and  California  decision 
(243  \3B.  594).  Some  39  years  after  Piatt  the 
Court  there  specifically  found  that  the  rail- 
road could  not  use  a  mortgage  to  wash  its 
grant  lands  of  any  of  the  orlgln&l  conditions. 
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The  Court  rejected  "the  contention  of  the 
rallrosd  oomp»ny  that  an  Implication  of 
the  power  to  mortgage  the  lands  carried  a 
right  to  sell  on  foreclosure,  divested  of  the 
obllgatlonB  of  proTlsos. "  343  \J3.  at  556.  If  a 
sale  by  a  third  party  mortgagee  on  foreclosure 
does  not  expunge  the  land  grant  conditions. 
It  U  difficult  to  see  how  the  grantee-mort- 
gagor can  aocompllah  that  sort  of  sleight  of 
hand  by  simply  mortgaging  the  land  and  then 
paying  off  the  mortgage.  If  It  could,  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  Ln  every  grant  could  have 
been  readily  subverted. 

Even  more  compelling  U  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  U.S.  v.  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.,  311  VS.  317.  The  Court  was  there  con- 
struing a  Conresslonal  Resolution  empower- 
ing the  railroad  to  Issue  bonds  in  aid  of  con- 
struing a  Congressional  Resolution  empower- 
same  by  mortgage  on  Its  property  and  rights 
of  property  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  r»al, 
personal,  and  mixed,  Including  its  franchise 
as  a  corporation."  The  Resolution  further 
provided : 

"That  all  lands  hereby  granted  to  said 
company  which  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed 
of  or  remain  subject  to  the  mortgage  by  this 
Act  authorized,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  entire  road,  shall 
be  subject  to  settlement  and  preemption  like 
other  lines,  at  a  price  to  be  paid  to  said  com- 
pany not  exceeding  92.50  per  acre."  16  Stat. 
378. 

The  company  contended  that  under  the 
Resolution  the  only  lands  it  was  required  to 
open  for  settlement  Sve  years  after  comple- 
tion of  the  road  were  those  not  then  subject 
to  a  mortgage.  (311  US.  at  338-339).  The 
Court  rejected  that  contention  and  held 
that: 

"...  the  proviso  of  the  Resolution  of  1870 
required  the  company  to  op>en  the  lands 
granted  by  the  Resolution  to  preemption  and 
settlement  at  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  completion  of  the  entire  road  in 
1887,  whether  the  lands  were  then  subject 
to  mortgage  or  not;  that  Its  failure  to  do 
po  was  a  breach  of  Its  contract  with  the 
United  States.  .  .  ."  311  U.S.  at  368. 

The  only  reasonable  Interpretation  of  the 
Court's  holding  Is  that  upon  satisfaction  of 
"the  mortgage  by  this  Act  authorized"  the 
lands  are  to  be  sold  pxirsuant  to  the  m^nda- 
tor>-  sale-to-settlers  proviso. 

Pot  sUl  of  these  reasons  the  Piatt  decision 
has  no  implications  for  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Speyer  Agreement. 
Southern  Pacific  explains  that  the  United 
States  advanced  substantial  funds  to  the 
railroad,  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  grant 
lands  as  security.  ( S.P. Br. 29-31 ) .  Apparently 
the  Central  Pacific  fell  behind  In  its  pay- 
ments and  In  1898  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  settlement  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  result  was  the  Speyer  Agreement, 
from  which  Southern  Pacific  quotes  a  pas- 
sage under  which  it  claims  the  United  States 
relinquished  all  rights  with  respect  to  the 
granted  lands  (SJ>. Br .30-31.) 

Petitioners  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  Speyer 
Agreement  and  cannot  determine  whether 
the  portion  relied  upon  by  Southern  Pacific 
is  quoted  out  of  context.  Petitioners  do.  how- 
ever, have  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  1898  30  Stat. 
659).  which  authorized  the  Agreement.  That 
legislation  clearly  indicates  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Treasury  and  the 
Attorney  General  were  authorized  to  settle 
onlfi  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
the  mortgage.  In  relevant  part,  the  Act  of 
1898  provides  as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  and  their  successors  In  office  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  a  commission  with 
full  power  to  settle  indebtedness  to  the  gov- 
ernment gTxrwtng  out  of  the  issue  of  bonds 
in  aid  of  the  oonstruction  of  the  Central 
Pacific  arid  Western  Pacific  bond-aided  rail- 
roads. .  . ."  (Emphasis  added.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thus,  no  officer  of  the  United  States  had 
any  authority  under  the  1898  legislation  to 
compromise,  alter,  waive  or  In  any  way  af- 
fect Congress's  right  to  enforce  land  grant 
conditions  or  any  other  Interest  of  Congress 
In  the  land  which  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
mortgage.  The  wording  cited  by  Southern 
Pacific  could  be  Interpreted  to  do  no  more 
than  that.  If  In  fact  the  Speyer  Agreement 
purports  to  compromise  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  further  than  authorized  under 
the  1898  legislation,  such  wording  has  no 
effect. 

Article  rV,  Section  3,  Clause  2  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  gives  Congress  and  only 
Congress  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Interest  In  land.  Nor  can 
the  acts  of  any  administrative  ai;ency  estop 
Congress  from  asserting  Its  rights.  In  United 
States  V.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 310  U.S.  16  (1940),  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment brought  suit  to  enforce  a  grant  con. 
dltlon  on  a  land  grant  to  San  Francisco  un- 
der the  Raker  Act  of  1913. 

This  land  was  given  to  the  city  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  water  and  generating 
electricity  for  the  use  of  the  residents  of  San 
Francisco.  A  specific  proviso  In  the  grant  pro- 
hibited the  city  from  selling  water  or  elec- 
tricity to  anyone  other  than  a  municipal 
utility  or  water  district.  The  city  disregarded 
the  proviso  and  sold  Its  electrical  p>ower  to 
Pacific  Oas  and  Electric.  Between  1913  and 
1935  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  a 
number  of  administrative  Interpretations 
and  rulings  found  that  such  a  sale  was  con- 
sistent with  the  condition  of  the  grant. 

Finally  in  1935  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
declared  that  the  city's  sale  of  power  to 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  was  a  violation  of  the 
condition  and  denumded  the  discontinuance 
of  the  practice.  The  city  argued  that  the 
United  States  was  bound  by  these  previous 
decisions  of  the  Department.  The  Supreme 
Court  found  to  the  contrary  that  "the  United 
States  is  neither  bound  nor  estopped  by  acts 
of  its  officers  or  agents  in  entering  into  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  to  do  or  cause  to 
be  done  what  the  lata  does  not  sanction  or 
permit."  310  V3.  16,  32,  citing  Utah  Power 
and  Light  Company  v.  United  States.  243  U.8. 
389,  409.  (Emphasis  added.)  See  also  United 
States  V.  State  of  California,  332  U.S.  19.  39- 
40  (1947). 

Again,  the  first  Oregon  and  California  deci- 
sion Illuminates  this  issue : 

"We  may  observe  again  that  the  Acts  of 
Congress  are  laws  as  well  as  grants  and  have 
the  constancy  of  laws  as  well  as  their  com- 
noand  and  are  operative  and  obligatory  until 
repealed.  This  comment  applies  to  and  an- 
swers all  the  other  contentions  of  the  rail- 
road company  based  on  waiver,  acquiescence 
and  estoppel  and  even  to  the  defenses  of 
laches  and  the  statute  of  lim,itations.  The 
laws  which  are  lu-ged  as  giving  such  defenses 
and  as  taking  away  or  modifying  the  ren^dles 
under  review  have  no  application."  238  U.S. 
at  427.  ( Emphasis  added. ) 

Any  claim  that  Southern  Pacific  or  Its 
predecessors  were  somehow  entitled  to  rely 
on  their  own  Interpretation  of  the  Speyer 
Agreement,  an  interpretation  which  went 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  commission  granted 
the  signatories  to  the  Agreement — In  short,  a 
claim  of  estoppel — must  be  rejected. 

In  respect  of  the  Central  Pacific  lands.  Con- 
gress authorized  only  the  settlement  of  Its 
Interest  in  a  mortgage  on  the  railroad's  grant 
lands.  Any  further  arrangements  entered  Into 
by  agencies  or  other  officials  of  the  United 
States  are  of  no  force  and  effect.  The  Speyer 
Agreement  can  have  no  application  to  rail- 
road land  grant  conditions. 

Southern  F>aclfic  further  claims  that  the 
^^peal  of  the  Preemption  Act  In  1891  (26  Stat. 
1097)  renders  meemlnglees  the  condition  rele- 
vant to  settler's  rights  to  railroad  grant  land. 
(SP.  Br.  28.)  Southern  Pacific's  assertion  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  nmndatory  sale 
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proviso  says  that  grant  lands  "shall  be  sio- 
Ject  to  settlement  and  preemption,  like  other 
lands."  12  Stat.  492,  Section  3.  The  railroad, 
straining  more  than  a  little,  argues  that  when 
other  lands  are  no  longer  subject  to  preemp. 
tlon,  neither  are  the  railroad  lands. 

In  raising  this  Issue,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Is  assuredly  attempting  to  draw  an  old  red 
herring  across  the  tracks.  The  repeal  of  the 
Preemption  Act  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  validity 
of  the  mandatory  sale  proviso.   Congreas'a 
statement  subjecting  the  unsold  lands  to  set- 
tlement and  preemption  "like  other  lands"  is 
a  general  condition  Incorporating  and  con- 
temporaneous rights  of,  and  procedures  for, 
settlement  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment.  Such  rights  and  procedures  In- 
cluded In  addition  to  those  under  the  Pre- 
emption Act.  those  enumerated  In  other  acts 
such    as    the    Homestead    Act,    12   Stat.   392 
(1862).  which  Is  stm  good  law. 

Thus,  the  repeal  of  the  Preemption  Act. 
absent  a  specific  reference  to  a  repeal  of  the 
preemption  and  settlement  provisions  of  the 
railroad  land  grants  has  no  affect  on  those 
land  grants.  The  text  of  the  repealing  legis- 
lation clearly  affects  only  settler's  rights  in 
public  land  and  not  In  railroad  land: 

"Sec.  4.  That  chapter  four  of  title  thirty- 
two,  excepting  sections  twenty-two  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  twenty-two  hundred  and 
seventy-six.  twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  other  laws  allowing  pre-emp- 
tion of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
are  hereby  repealed.  .  .  ."  26  Stat.  1097.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

In  every  other  context  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  argued  that  their  lands  are  not  public 
lands.  Even  the  Petitioners  admit  the  lands 
at  the  moment  are  privately  owned  though 
subject  to  certain  enforceable  covenants.  If 
the  railroad  lands  are  not  public  lands,  they 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  the  Pre- 
emption Act  cited  above. 

Even  If  there  Is  ambiguity  with  regard  to 
the  status  of  the  preemption  provisions  of 
the  original  land  grant,  such  ambiguity  must 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  sovereign.  Cald- 
well V.  United  States,  250  U.S.  14  (1919); 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  v.  United  States. 
315  U.S.  262  (1942);  United  States  v.  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  353  U.S.  112  (1957). 

Finally,  on  the  apparent  theory  that  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  is  "better  than 
no  distinction  at  all.  Southern  Pacific  seeks 
to  distinguish  United  States  v.  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.  Co.,  supra,  311  U.S.  317  (1940),  on 
the  groiuids  that  no  "release"  (presumably, 
the  Speyer  Agreement)  was  involved  there 
and  because  there  was  a  "somewhat  differ- 
ently worded"  mandatory  sale  proviso. 
(S.P.Br.32.)  Petitioners  submit  that  for  all 
the  reasons  detailed  above.  It  is  palpable 
that  the  Speyer  Agreement  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  a  "release"  of  any  claims  or  rights 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  Central 
Pacific  granting  statute.  The  only  differences 
between  the  provisos  Is  that  the  Northern 
Pacific's  mandatory  sale  obligation  matured 
five  years  after  completion  of  the  road,  while 
Central  Pacific's  matured  three  years  after 
completion;  and  the  Northern  Pacific  pro- 
viso expressly  relieves  It  of  the  sale  to  settlers 
obligation  on  lands  which  "remain  subject  to 
the  mortgage  by  this  Act  authorized"  at  the 
end  of  the  five  year  period.  whUe  the  Central 
Pacific's  does  not. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  dif- 
ferences help  Southern  Pacific,  especially 
when  the  Northern  Pacific  granting  statute 
expressly  Includes  the  "mortgage"  language 
and  the  Central  Pacifies  does  not.  The  logi- 
cal Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  fswjt  that 
Congress  chose  In  one  statute  to  expressly 
except  lands  which  "remain  subject  to  .  .  . 
mortgage"  from  the  sale-to-settlers  obliga- 
tion and  did  not  choose  to  do  so  In  another. 
Is  that  under  the  latter,  the  existence  of  a 
mortgage  would  in  zk>  way  relieve  the  grantee 
of  the  sale  obligation.  Even  with  language 
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which  would  appear  to  exclude  mortgaged 
land  from  the  mandatory  sale-to-settlers  pro- 
rtso  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  land 
was'stUl  subject  to  settlement  pursuant  to 
the  proviso  at  some  point,  presumably  after 
satisfaction  of  the  mortgage.  (See,  supra,  pp. 
18-19.)  Clearly  where  the  proviso  does  not 
explicitly  exclude  mortgaged  lands  from  those 
subject  to  settlement,  the  raUroad  has  no  ar- 
gument that  such  lands  are  exempt  from  the 
claims  of  settlers.  The  differences  between  the 
sale  provisos  weaken  rather  than  bolster 
Southern  Pacific's  arguments. 

In  sum,  neither  the  McLaughlin  affair,  nor 
the  Piatt  case,  nor  the  Speyer  Agreement,  nor 
the  repeal  of  preemption,  nor  the  Northern 
Pacific  case  help  Southern  Pacific.  On  the 
contrary,  they  reinforce  Petitioners'  view  that 
the  mandatory  sale  proviso  Is  an  enforceable 
covenant  and  that  the  Administrative  Com- 
plaint raises  serious  questions  which  de- 
serve a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 

report.  . 

4.  Notwithstanding  language  In  the  grant- 
ing statutes  reserving  mineral  lands  to  the 
United  States  and  the  holding  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  the  second  Oregon  and 
California  decision  (243  U.8.  549) ,  land  grant 
railroads  are  free  to  commercially  exploit 
grant  lands  In  any  way  they  see  fit.  .  .  . 

Relying  on  Burke  v.  Southern  Pacific  RJt. 
Co.,  234  VS.  669  (1914),  Southern  Pacific 
asserts  there  Is  no  limit  to  exploitation  by  a 
railroad  of  grant  lands  once  those  lands  have 
been  patented  to  It.  Petitioners  submit  that 
the  Burke  case  does  not  support  their  con- 
tentions. 

The  Burke  case  was  brought  by  an  indi- 
vidual attempting  to  lay  claim  to  mineral 
lands  patented  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Burke  had  registered  mining  claims  on  those 
lands  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States,  claiming  the  lands  were  still  In  the 
public  domain.  As  mineral  lands,  he  asserted, 
they  could  not  pass  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
where  Its  patent  contained  a  clause  reading 
"excluding  and  excepting  all  mineral  lands 
should  any  such  be  found  on  the  tracts  afore- 
said ..."  The  Court  held  that  the  Issuance 
of  the  patent  to  the  Southern  Pacific  estab- 
lished title  to  land  In  the  railroad  so  long  as 
the  railroad  was  not  aware  of  the  mineral 
deposits  at  the  time  of  patenting.  Subse- 
quent discovery  of  minerals  on  the  land 
could  not  give  a  third  party  a  right  to  declare 
the  patent  void. 

The  Burke  case  does  not  dispose  of  the 
Issue  raised  by  Petitioners  for  at  least  two 
reasons:  1)  Petitioners' contentions  are  based 
both  on  the  mineral  lands  excHislon  and  on 
other  land  grant  conditions  which  limit  the 
Interest  of  the  railroad  In  the  land  grant 
lands,  and  2)  the  scope  of  the  Burke  decision 
has  been  narrowed  by  subsequent  cases  and 
no  longer  accurately  reflects  the  state  of  the 
law. 

The  land  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
Burke  case  Is  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
was  presumably  patented  to  Southern  Pacific 
under  the  Act  of  July  27,  1866,  providing  for 
a  rail  line  between  Needles  and  San  Jose, 
California  (14  Stat.  292).  This  grant  does 
not  contain  the  mandatory  sale  to  settlers 
proviso. 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  In  the  sec- 
ond Oregon  and  California  case  makes  It 
abimdantly  clear  that  grantee  railroads  hold- 
ing lands  subject  to  the  mandatory  sale  pro- 
viso are  Interdicted  from  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  those  lands.  The  mandatory 
sale  proviso  In  Oregon  and  California  pro- 
vided that  settlers  had  the  right  to  purchase 
the  grant  lands  in  parcels  no  larger  than  one- 
quarter  section  (160  acres)  and  for  a  price 
not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  acre.  The  Court,  In 
discussing  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  harvest 
timber  from  grant  lands  subject  to  the  man- 
datory sale  proviso,  noted  that  "the  Interest 
that  the  granting  acts  conferred  upon  the 
rallro«ul  company  was  92.50  an  acre,'^  that 
the  right  to  receive  that  amount  was  "  'all  the 
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value  the  granting  acts  conferred,'  "  and  that 
the  rights  of  sale,  selection  of  time  and  set- 
tler were  "aids  to  the  duty  of  transmitting 
the  land  to  settlers."  248  UJB.  at  669-660.  The 
rationale  of  the  Court  was  that  Congress  In- 
tended grantee  railroads  to  have  a  limited 
use  of  the  grant  lands:  to  sell  them  to  fi- 
nance construction:  and  that  was  all  that 
Congress  mtended  to  give  the  railroads.  Thus, 
lands  were  to  be  transmitted  mtact,  with  all 
resources  In  place. 

The  lengthy  quote  from  the  second  Ore- 
gon and  California  decision  which  appears  at 
pp.  36-37  of  Southern  Pacific's  brief  only 
supports  Petitioners'  view.  Southern  Pacific's 
effort  to  limit  the  holding  of  that  decision 
to  the  Oregon  and  California  case  for  the 
reason  that  the  mandatory  sale  proviso  at 
Issue  there  Is  not  found  in  other  grants 
(SJ*.  Br.  37)  Is  less  than  convincing.  What 
Southern  Pacific  again  falls  to  tell  us  Is  that 
Its  grant  lands  from  the  Oregon  border  south 
to  RosevlUe,  California  are  subject  to  pre- 
cisely that  mandatory  sale  proviso.'  In  addi- 
tion. Southern  Pacific  falls  to  tell  us  why  any 
distinction  should  be  made  for  purposes  of 
this  Issue  between  the  proviso  construed  by 
the  Court  In  Oregon  and  California  and  the 
proviso  which  is  found,  for  Instance.  In  the 
Central  Pacific  grant.  Certainly  Petitioners 
can  think  of  no  logical  basis  for  making  such 
a  distinction.  Both  provisos  evidence  Con- 
gressional Intent  that  the  grant  lands  be 
transmitted  to  settlers.  There  Is.  therefore, 
nothing  In  the  Central  Pacific  proviso  which 
provides  any  basis  for  reading  It  differently 
on  the  Issue  of  commercial  exploitation. 

The  Southern  Pacific  citation  of  the  Burke 
decision  similarly  does  not  dispose  of  Peti- 
tioners' contentions  because  the  decision  was 
originally  a  narrow  one  and  has  been  further 
narrowed,  and  perhaps  undercut,  by  sub- 
sequent cases. 

The  first  point  to  note  Is  that  Burke  was  a 
suit  by  an  Individual  against  a  railroad.  It 
was  not  brought  by  the  United  States  to 
protect  Its  rights  In  the  land.  The  Court 
found: 

"If  the  patent  has  been  Issued  irregularly, 
the  government  may  provide  means  for  re- 
pealing It.  But  no  Individual  has  a  right  to 
annul  It,  to  consider  the  land  as  still  vacant 
and  to  appropriate  It  to  himself."  234  U.S.  at 
692-693,  citing  Hoofnagle  v.  Anderson.  7 
Wheat.  212,  214-215. 

If  this  la  so.  everything  else  In  the  deci- 
sion Is  dicta.  As  far  as  Petitioners  can  deter- 
mine, no  case  brought  by  the  United  States 
fully  resolved  all  of  the  issues  here  raised. 
In  two  cases  brought  by  the  United  States 
subequent  to  Burke  the  Court  has  found  that 
the  United  States  can  successfully  challenge 
the  railroad's  exploitation  of  minerals  In  re- 
spect of  right  of  way  lands. 

In  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  v  United  State*. 
315  U.S.  262  (1942),  the  Court  found  that  as 
to  railroad  right  of  ways  granted  after  1871. 
the  Interest  conveyed  was  only  an  easement 
not  a  fee  simple.  As  to  these  lands  the  rail- 
road not  only  cannot  extract  minerals,  but 
It  Is  prohibited  from  commercially  exploiting 
timber  or  putting  the  land  to  any  use  other 
than  providing  rail  service. 


'  At  page  37  of  Its  brief.  Southern  Pacific 
says  "since  none  of  the  other  Southern  Pa- 
cific grants  contained  this  peculiar  covenant 
[the  Oregon  and  California  covenant]  the 
Supreme  Court's  remarks  .  .  have  no  ap- 
plication whatsoever  to  any  other  railroad 
land  grants.  Southern  Pacific  or  others." 
(Emphasis  added.)  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand whether  the  underscored  word  Indi- 
cates Southern  Pacific's  concession  that  the 
Oregon  border  to  Rosevllle  line  Is  covered  by 
the  same  proviso  as  the  Supreme  Court  dealt 
with  In  Oregon  and  California,  or  whether 
It  was  simply  attempting  to  obscure  that 
critical  fact.  In  any  event,  greater  candor 
might  have  been  helpful  In  Illuminating  the 
Issues. 
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In  United  State*  v.  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
868  UJB.  112  ( 1967) ,  the  Superme  Court  found 
that  even  right  of  ways  granted  prior  to 
1871  conveyed  less  than  a  fee  simple  inter- 
est. The  Court  referred  to  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  excluding  mineral  lands  from  all  of  Its 
grants.  In  finding  that  the  railroad  was  not 
entitled  to  extract  minerals  from  under  Its 
right  of  way  lands.  To  reach  this  decision  the 
Court  had  to  distinguish  a  number  of  earlier 
cases.  It  did  so  by  noting  that : 

"In  none  of  them  was  there  a  contest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  railroad 
grantee  over  any  mineral  rights  underlying 
the  right  of  way.  The  most  that  the  limited 
fee'  cases  (the  ones  to  be  distinguished! 
decided  was  that  the  railroads  received  all 
surface  rights  to  the  right  of  way  and  all 
rights  Incident  to  a  use  for  railroad  pur- 
poses." 353  UJB.  at  119. 

The  same  argument  shows  the  irrelevance 
of  the  Burke  case  to  PeUtloners'  claims. 
Burke  was  not  brought  to  challenge  the  rail- 
road's extraction  of  minerals,  but  only  to 
establish  the  plaintiff's  right  to  do  so.  All 
the  (Dourt  found  was  that  the  railroad  did 
have  title  to  the  land.  It  was  never  asked 
to  determine  whether  the  railroad  could  ex- 
ploit the  minerals  that  lay  beneath  the 
surface. 

Thus,  the  Southern  Pacific's  citation  of  the 
Burke  case  brings  into  focus  the  need  for  the 
investigation  requested  by  Petitioners  Rather 
than  showing  that  all  the  questions  have 
been  answered.  It  points  out  how  many  of 
the  Federal  Government's  rights  remam  to  be 
resolved. 

5.  An  Investigation  would  be  fniltless  since 
no  remedies  are  available  to  the  U.S.  .  . 
Southern  Pacific  would  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  abandon  Its  responsi- 
bilities In  this  area  because  "In  the  absence 
of  a  special  authorizing  statute  a  breach 
gives  the  government  no  power  to  retake 
the  land."  (SJ'.Br.39.) 

Even  assuming  that  to  be  a  correct  charac- 
terization of  the  present  state  of  the  law.  It 
Is  undeniable  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  to  conduct 
investigations  with  a  view  to  proposing  legis- 
lation. And  Indeed.  It  may  well  be  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Investigation  sought 
by  Petitioners  the  Department  will  deem  It 
appropriate  to  suggest  remedial  legislation. 
In  that  connection.  It  Is  worth  noting  again 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Oregon  and 
California  litigation  grew  out  of  reportt  to 
the  President  and  through  him  to  CongreM. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  two  score  or  so  for- 
feiture acts  passed  by  Congress.  (See.  supra, 
at  pp.  13-14.)  The  point  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  place  the  facts 
before  Congress. 

As  for  the  claim  that  the  sUtute  of  limita- 
tions embodied  In  43  U.S.O.  i  900  bars  any 
remedial  action  by  the  Congress  (S.P.Br .39- 
40) .  the  very  fact  that  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia and  Northern  Pacific  cases  were 
brought  puts  that  argument  to  rest.  Again. 
it  Is  worth  quoting  Oregon  and  California 
on  this  point: 

"We  may  observe  again  that  the  Acts  of 
Congress  are  laws  as  well  as  grants  and  have 
the  constancy  of  laws  as  well  as  their  com- 
mand and  are  operative  and  obligatory  until 
repealed.  Thi*  comment  applie*  to  and  an- 
swers all  the  other  contention*  of  the  rail- 
road company  baaed  on  waiver,  acquiescence 
and  estoppel  and  even  to  the  defenses  of 
laches  and  the  statute  of  limitations.  The 
laws  which  are  tirged  as  giving  such  defenses 
and  as  taking  away  or  modifying  the  remedies 
under  review  have  no  application."  238  UJB. 
at  427.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Finally,  Southern  Pacific  asserts  that  by 
passage  of  the  1940  and  1946  Transportation 
Acts,  Congress  "indicated  Its  satisfaction  with 
the  retention  by  the  railroads  of  the  land 
granU."  (8J».Br.4l.) 
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It  woiild  h»ve  the  iMt  sentence  of  Section 
331(b)  of  the  1»40  Act  mean  much  more 
than  It  s*y8.  What  the  land  grant  railroads 
got  from  the  1940  Act  waa  relief  from  part  of 
their  obligation  to  carry  government  traflBc 
at  reduced  rates  What  they  gave  up  was 
claims  to  lands,  patents  to  which  had  not 
been  issued  or  approved.  The  language  relied 
on  by  Southern  Pacific  and  underscored  In 
Its  brief  (8.P.Br.41)  says  only  that  nothing 
in  the  Trantpcntation  Act  requires  recon- 
veyance of  patented  lands  to  the  United 
States.  Nowhere  does  it  say  that  covenants 
or  restrictions  in  the  granting  statutes  are 
repealed  or  that  Congress  waives  any  rights 
It  may  have  to  enforce  thoee  statutes.  And 
Acts  of  Congress  are  not  repealed  merely  by 
Implication.  Oregon  and  California  R.R.  Co. 
V.  united  States,  supra,  238  VS.  at  437. 

Finally,  It  is  suggested  that  Congress  In 
1948  relinquished  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  the  covenants  and  conditions 
of  the  original  grants.  (S.P.Br .41.)  The  issue 
was  raised  In  the  context  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  relinquish- 
ing the  government's  right  to  free  transpor- 
tation of  military  goods  over  land  grant  rail- 
roads. At  that  time  a  strong  case  was  made 
for  a  contemporaneous  return  to  the  govern- 
ment of  remaining  3and  grants.  Congress 
ultimately  avoided  the  issue,  choosing  solely 
to  relinquish  Its  claims  to  future  gratuitous 
military  transportation.  The  sole  change 
which  resulted  from  the  Issue  was  made, 
therefore.  In  Section  331(a)  of  the  Trans-' 
fjortatlon  Act,  excising  the  free  military 
transportation  provision. 

Had  Congress  Intended  to  go  beyond  this 
concession  and  relinquish  any  further  right 
of  reliance  on  land  grant  conditions,  further 
amendments  would  have  been  necessary 
either  to  the  Identical  section  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  or  to  the  original  land  grants 
themselves.  Since  neither  of  these  steps  were 
taken.  It  Is  obvious  that  Congress  put  oS 
any  further  actions  which  would  alter  the 
status  quo  regarding  the  retention  of  the 
railroad  land  grants  by  the  railroads.  Since 
the  conditions  still  remain  in  effect  and  since 
Section  331(b)  of  the  Transportation  Act 
had  by  Its  own  language  no  effect  on  pat- 
ented lands.  It  remains  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  railroads  have 
over  the  last  decade  recoufjed  any  alleged 
loss  resulting  from  free  military  transporta- 
tion. 

Twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since 
Congress  gave  up  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  free  transportation.  During  that 
time  the  land  grant  railroads  have  had  the 
use  and  benefit  of  millions  of  acres  of  grant 
lands.  They  have  thus  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  balance  accounts  carrying  over  from 
World  War  II  free  mlUtary  tran^xsrt. 

While  the  Information  Is  not  presently 
available  to  Petitioners.  It  Is  believed  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
earned  by  the  raUroads  during  that  time; 
revenues  deriving  from  mineral  and  oil  leases, 
timber  harvesting  and  agricultural  uses, 
among  others.'  All  that  Is  required  of  the 
Interior  Department  is  an  updating  of  the 
account  so  that  Congress  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter fKisltlon  to  determine  whether  railroads 
have  been  sufficiently  compensated  for  World 
War  n.  If  they  have,  certainly  Congress  will 
be  reluctant  to  permit  further  Income  to 
accrue  to  the  railroads  and  most  certainly 
It  would  disagree  with  the  retention  by  the 
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railroads  of  lands  valued  at  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  additional  doUan  under  Acts  of  Con- 
gress which  have  been  violated  In  the  past 
and  continue  to  be  violated  today. 

6.  The  equities  Justify  overlooking  viola- 
tions of  the  granting  statutes.  .  . 

Petitioners  do  not  for  a  moment  deny 
the  vital  impact  that  completion  of  the 
transcontinental  raU  lines  bad  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  west.  By  the  same  token. 
the  land  grant  railroads  cannot  deny  that 
retained  grant  lands  are  now  being  used 
solely  to  generate  revenues,  a  purpose  never 
contemplated  by  Congress  when  It  enacted 
statutes  granting  land  to  railroads  "to  aid 
in  construction."  Nor  can  they  claim  that 
the  land  grants  were  the  sole  assistance  they 
received  from  the  government.  In  point  of 
fact,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were 
lent  (in  some  instances  the  proper  term 
would  be  "given")  to  the  western  railroads 
to  assist  in  construction  of  precisely  the  same 
lines  that  the  land  grants  were  intended  to 
finance.  But  with  all  that,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  granting  statutes  are  stUl 
on  the  books,  that  retained  lands  are  being 
used  for  purposes  never  contemplated  by 
Congress,  and  that  there  Is  sunstantlal  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  railroads  Lave  violated 
those  grants  in  the  past  and  continue  to  do 
so  today. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Petitioners  submit  that  the  very  prolixity 
of  Southern  Pacific's  brief  demonstrates  that 
a  mountain  of  questions  remain  unresolved. 
With  legislation  pending  before  Congress 
to  extend  stUl  more  public  aid  to  railroads. 
It  is  especially  vital  that  those  questions  be 
answered.' 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  an 
obligation  to  facilitate  Congressional  resolu- 
tion by  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
report. 


October  18,  1972 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  CURLIN 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 


»In  the  case  of  Southern  Pacific,  the  In- 
terior Department  should  determine  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  which  resulted  from  the 
government's  need  to  purchase  lands  origl- 
aally  granted  to  Southern  Pacific  gratuitous- 
ly, because  of  the  construction  of  Federal 
Interstate  Highways  5,  80  and  66,  extensive 
portions  of  which  run  through  Southern 
Pacific  grant  lands. 


Mr.  STUBBLEPTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  respects  to  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  P. 
CiniLiN  of  the  Kentucky  Sixth  District, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Congress.  His  period  of  service  has 
been  brief — one  of  the  briefest  of  record, 
I  believe.  But  in  the  time  he  has  been 
here  among  us  on  Capitol  HiU,  he  has 
impressed  just  about  everybody  with  the 
power  of  his  opinions,  his  conviction,  and 
his  lack  of  concern  for  anything  but  truth 
and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Bill  Curlin  came  to  Washington  cai 
the  strength  of  a  remarkable  showing  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislature,  in  which  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  house  appro- 
priations and  revenue  committee.  He  was 
voted  the  outstiinding  representative  of 
the  session  by  the  capitol  press  corps, 
after  which  he  was  selected  to  run  for 
Congress  by  the  Democratic  county 
chairmen  of  his  district,  to  fill  the  seat 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive John  C.  Watts.  He  was  duly  elected. 


and  presented  himself  for  service  in  the 
House  where,  in  short  time,  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
attainments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  he  has  revealed 
a  talent  for  solving  money  problems  that 
has  rendered  him  of  momentous  impor- 
tance over  the  past  session.  And  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Re- 
view of  the  National  Policy  Toward  Gam- 
bling, he  has  brought  to  light  many  prob- 
lems and  solutions  to  problems  attending 
the  investigations  involved. 

Bill  Curlin  is.  among  other  things, 
a  critic  of  the  Congress,  and  there  are 
those  who  object  to  this.  But  I  do  not. 
Indeed,  the  Congress  is  far  removed  from 
a  state  of  perfection,  and  in  need  of  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  kind  Represent- 
ative Curlin  provides.  He  objects  to  the 
lack  of  electronic  voting  devices,  utilized 
in  many  State  legislatures.  He  objects  to 
the  absence  of  an  efifective  computerii-^d 
information  system,  and  congressional 
reliance  on  executive  departments  for 
statistics  of  any  kind.  He  objects  to  the 
preoccupation  of  many  Congressmen 
with  casework,  in  the  hope  of  insuring 
reelection.  He  objects  to  many  things, 
and  liis  objections  are  generally  justified. 

I  am  only  sorry  he  is  leaving  so  soon, 
instead  of  staying  around  to  transform 
his  objections  into  congressional  policy. 

In  any  event,  it  has  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  this  outstanding  Con- 
gressman throughout  his  brief  stay  in 
Washington,  and  I  would  take  this  occa- 
sion to  wish  him  all  the  luck  in  the  world 
in  his  future  endeavors. 


COMMENCEMENT   ADDRESS   TO 
PIKEVILLE  COLLEGE 


'It  may  be.  for  Instance,  that  Congress 
would  want  to  require  that  land  grant  rail- 
roads be  compelled  to  sell  their  remaining 
grant  lands  before  being  eligible  for  fur- 
ther taxpayer-financed  assistance. 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KZNTTrCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  commencement 
address  I  made  at  Plkeville  College,  Plke- 
ville,  Ky.,  on  May  7,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement  Address.  PiKxviLUt  College 
(By  Senator  John  Shebman  Cooper) 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  speak  to  this  gradu- 
ating class  of  Plkeville  College  on  the  83rd 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

It  Is  a  proud  day  for  the  class,  yet  one 
tinged  with  sadness  as  you  break  old  ties 
and  move  on  to  new  endeavors.  It  Is  also  a 
day  of  satisfaction  for  your  teachers,  and  for 
your  parents  and  families,  for  they  see  in  you 
the  realization  of  their  sacrifices,  their  love 
and  their  hopes. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  glad  to  be  here  for 
another  reason.  It  is  that  I  have  been  linked 
with  Plkevillo  College  and  the  people  of  this 
community  during  my  service  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  We  have  worked  together  to 
control  the  floods  which  has  devastated  the 
Big  Sandy  Valley  for  years  and  pn^ilblted  Its 
progress.  I  was  glad  to  Introduce  with  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia, 
the  first  bill  to  establish  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission.  It  has  pro- 
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vlded  funds  to  construct  the  necessary  cor- 
ridor highways,  vocational  schools,  health 
services  and  clUiics.  recognizing  the  need  for 
the  development  of  the  great  physical  and 
human  resources  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  And. 
only  recently.  thU  CoUege  has  embarked  on 
a  new  and  unique  program  of  mining  edu- 
cation. ^  ,         . 

In  all  human  efforts,  governmental  and 
private.  It  Is  essential  that  there  be  a  source 
of  ideas,  of  plans,  of  inspiration  and  leader- 
ship PlkevUle  College  has  provided  thU  cen- 
tral soxirce  and  it  has  sent  into  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  and  even 
beyond  the  hUls,  the  young  men  and  women 
who  found  here  the  knowledge,  the  disci- 
plines and  the  creativity  to  give  lUe  meaning. 

While  It  Is  an  honor  to  speak  to  you  and 
one  which  I  appreciate  very  much,  I  must  say 
to  speak  in  general  terms  at  commencement 
exercises  has  seemed  always  trite  to  me  and 
I  can  Imagine,  considering  the  difference  in 
our  ages,  It  may  appear  so  to  you.  Such  train- 
ing and  experience  as  I  have  had  make  it 
easier  for  me  to  speak  about  issues,  and  of 
conclusions  that  may  be  logically  drawn 
from  them. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
m  the  world  when  such  vast  uncertainties  did 
not  cloud,  in  some  degree,  the  life  and  fu- 
ture of  an  individual.  There  are  dllBcult 
problems  which  lie  heavUy  upon  our  minds. 
The  war  in  Vietnam,  the  threat  of  war,  vio- 
lence, crime  and  intolerance  at  home,  so- 
cial problems,  lay  very  heavy  burdens  upon 
you. 

I  suspect  that  many  of  you  are  asking  your- 
selves, as  I  have  asked  myself.  In  times  of 
confusion  and  discouragement,  if  It  is  not 
an  illusion  that  we  can  order  our  lives  on 
earth;  and  if  we  are  not,  in  fact,  being  car- 
ried along  upon  an  uncontrollable  stream  of 
events,  and  all  that  we  can  really  do  is  try  to 
survive  as  best  we  can.  But,  despite  this  re- 
curring doubt,  the  power  of  men's  minds  has 
made  a  difference  in  the  past,  and  that  it  is 
more  true  now  than  ever  that  the  fate  of  our 
lives  will  be  determined  by  the  way  we  ap- 
ply the  unique  gifts  of  knowledge  and  rea- 
son given  to  us  by  the  Creator. 

With  all  of  us,  confidence  may  break  down, 
at  times,  when  abstractions  are  not  linked  to 
practical  realities,  and  faith  and  belief  may 
seem  empty  dogma  when  pronouncements 
about  how  life  should  be  led,  when  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  the  goodness  and  de- 
cency of  life.  It  gives  strength  to  faith  and 
belief  If  the  grand  concepts  and  the  abstrac- 
tions we  speak  of,  of  life,  death,  fate  and  free 
will,  are  given  meaning  by  concrete  exam- 
ple. 

I  have  chosen  today  to  spteak  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  may  seem  complex  and  unre- 
lated to  this  commencement  exercise.  My 
subject  is  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  seeking  to  control  and  limit  nuclear 
weapons  In  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  engaged  for  several 
years,  which  are  taking  place  today  in  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  and  which  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  will  ref.ch  a  successful  con- 
clusion during  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Mos- 
cow beginning  May  27. 

I  speak  upon  this  subject  because  in  the 
background  of  the  difficult  and  seemingly 
Insoluble  problems  we  face,  these  talks  rep- 
resent a  rational  application  of  mind  to  fact, 
danger  and  reality.  They  may  open  up  a 
range  of  reason  and  hope  for  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  world.  In  my  view,  they  are  the  most 
Important  negotiations  that  have  taken  place 
In  the  span  of  our  lives. 

My  Interest  In  these  negotiations  arose 
when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  This  assignment  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  nuclear  weapons  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  the  ter- 
rible destructive  power  of  their  armaments. 
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and  the  terror  they  hold  over  the  fate  aad 
life  of  mankind.  It  was  the  facts  that  led  me 
to  initiate  and  engage  for  three  years  in  the 
debate  over  the  anti-balllstlc  missile  system, 
and  led  me  to  attend,  on  three  occasions,  the 
meetings  of  our  negotiators  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  twice  in  Vienna  and  once  In  Helsinki. 
Those  of  you  who  are  old  enough  will 
remember  that  in  1945.  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II ,  the  United  States  dropped  from 
bombers,  atomic  bombs  upon  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  Japan.  Those  bombers  carried  the 
equivalent  of  200,000  tons  of  TNT.  Thousands 
of  Japanese  were  killed,  and  thousands  more 
were  maimed,  or  sickened  for  life  by  the 
deadly  radiation  which  emanated  from  those 
war  heads  striking  the  eartb. 

Let  us  look  at  the  nuclear  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  today: 
It  is  the  factual  base  upon  which  the  concept 
of  negotiation  and  limitation  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  been  formed.  The  details  sire 
not  secret.  They  are  based  upon  the  reports 
given  to  the  Congress  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  U.S.  possesses  1,054  Intercontinental 
BaUlstlc  missiles,  the  Soviet  Union  possesses 
1.600.  There  are  the  missiles  deployed  on  land 
In  our  country  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
when  fired,  they  are  capable  of  reaching  the 
other  country  In  approximately  25  minutes. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  41  nuclear  subma- 
rines equipped  with  666  nuclear  missiles. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  28  submarines  with  a 
smaller  number  of  missiles.  The  United  States 
has  over  600  long  range  bombers,  the  Soviet 
Union  150,  which  if  they  could  reach  safely 
the  territory  of  the  other,  could  drop  their 
nuclear  bombs  as  at  Hiroshima. 

But,  reciting  the  number  of  ICBM's,  sub- 
marine launched  missiles,  and  bombers  does 
not  tell  the  exact  story  of  the  nuclear  power 
of  the  two  countries.  For  each  of  the  missiles, 
whether  launched  from  land  or  under  the 
sea.  can  be  sinned  with  three  to  ten  war- 
heads, and  the  warhead  is  that  component 
of  the  system  which  would  actually  strike 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Both 
countries  have  the  technology  to  fire  these 
warheads — at  least  three — from  their  carrier 
missile  in  the  p>attern  of  an  artillery  salvo, 
and  the  United  States  has  developed  the 
technology  of  firing  the  war  heads  and  guid- 
ing them  to  specific  targets.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  approxi- 
mately equal  In  the  number  of  land  and  sub- 
marine based  missiles,  but  the  United  States 
has  approximately  twice  as  many  war  heads — 
5500  to  2600  of  the  striking  weapon.  Only 
two  or  three  war  heads  of  this  total  could 
destroy  New  York,  Moscow,  Los  Angeles  or 
Chicago,  and  one  could  destroy  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
"The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  now 
the  existing  capability  to  destroy  the  other, 
even  though  the  victim  of  a  first  strike  or 
attack,  and  a  full  scale  exchange  woxild 
destroy  civilized  life  on  earth  as  we  now  know 
it.  The  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  so  vast  that  their 
destructive  power  amounts  to  the  equivalent 
of  15  tons  of  TNT  over  the  head  of  every 
living  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  the  SALT  Talks  directly  concern  the 
question  of  our  survival,  of  human  survival, 
if  either  purposely,  or  by  accident,  a  nu- 
clear war  started.  It  was  in  recognition  of 
this  awesome  force — In  recognition  that  If 
this  terrible  power  were  ever  used  that  life 
on  earth  could  be  ended — that  the  two  great 
super  powers  agreed  to  try  to  stop  the  further 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  an  arms 
race  which  would  only  lead  to  increasing  the 
nuclear  forces  of  both  sides,  and  Increasing 
the  probabilities  that  such  weapons  would 
be  used.  And,  all  this  was  being  done  at  vast 
crippling  costs,  billions  of  dollars,  to  li^e 
economies  of  both  nations  without  any 
curity  advantage  to  either  side. 
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The  economies,  the  populations,  the  re> 
source  bases  and  the  technological  capabU- 
Ities  of  both  the  U£.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  neither  side  can 
achieve  any  significant  nuclear  military  ad- 
vantage over  the  other.  When  new  nuclear 
weapons  are  deployed  by  one  side  they  wlU 
Inevitably  be  matched  by  the  other.  To  de- 
ploy additional  wei^wns  would  only  con* 
tribute  to  the  dust  of  mankind's  ashes. 

No  bargaiiu  have  been  struck  at  SALT  or 
wUl  be — ^Eacb  nation  through  lu  sateUlU* 
systems  can  observe  what  the  other  is  dolnc 
in  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  What 
Is  taking  place  at  SALT  is  the  identification 
with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  of  a 
balance  of  nuclear  power,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  two  nations  with  different  objectives 
and  systems  that  man  must  learn  to  ration- 
ally reduce  the  risk  of  the  annihilation  of 
each  other  and  the  world. 

Perhaps  It  is  only  when  luitlons  are  at 
the  brink  of  destruction  that  Issues  are  seen 
with  clarity.  We  are  at  such  a  moment  of 
clarity  now. 

The  Importance  of  the  SALT  talk*  for  the 
fut\ire  is  BO  great  that  the  Issues  in  Vietnam 
are  small  in  comparison.  It  will  be  a  test  of 
the  vision  and  quality  of  our  leadership,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  kMp 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  SALT 
talks  firmly  above  the  distractions  of  aU 
other  less  vital  Issues.  In  my  view,  nothing 
should  be  p>ermitted  to  prevent  the  SALT 
talks  from  coming  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. It  Is  my  expectation  that  President 
Nixon  and  the  Soviet  leadership  will  agree  at 
Moscow  to  limit  the  arms  race,  with  an  agree- 
ment on  the  number  of  defensive  ABM  nu- 
clear sites,  and  limitation  upon  some  offen- 
sive systems. 

Ten  years  ago  the  SALT  talks  were  not  poa- 
slble,  though  the  destructive  power  to  destroy 
all  of  life  was  then  possessed  by  both  the 
UJ3.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  mankind 
has  come  to  the  present  hopeful  situation 
through  the  use  of  reason,  gives  me  confi- 
dence that  we  can  control  technology  so  that 
it  will  benefit  mankind,  and  not  destroy  the 
green  earth. 

This  change  of  attitude  from  that  of  a  few 
years  ago  is  a  result  of  education  and  ra- 
tional discussion.  Until  the  last  three  years, 
the  questions  of  strategic  policy  and  nuclear 
weapons  decisions  were  the  province  of  a 
small  group  who  possessed  unique  scientific 
knowledge.  But  in  the  last  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  ABM  debate,  largely  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  scientists  who  developed  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  in  the  Congress  and  an 
Increasing  body  of  the  people,  have  become 
aware  of  the  fundamental  questions  raised  by 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars It  costs  our  country  and  the  danger  it 
entails.  This  country  owns  an  enormous  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  scientists  and  learned 
men  from  colleges,  universities  and  labora- 
tories throughout  the  United  States  who  edu- 
cated the  Congress  and  the  country  about 
powerful  nuclear  forces  which  they  had 
brought  Into  the  world. 

Their  education  of  the  Congress,  and  I  re- 
gard myself  as  one  who  has  profited  from 
their  tesichlng,  was  an  act  of  great  public 
service  and  an  exemplary  demonstration  of 
the  constructive  uses  of  the  mind.  Better 
than  anyone  else,  they  understood  that  the 
foToes  they  had  developed  and  brought  under 
control.  If  unleased.  could  destroy  life  on 
earth.  Because  of  their  scholarship  and  re- 
sponsible teaching,  we  were  able  to,  with 
assurance,  urge  that  every  possible  effort  be 
made  to  limit  further  nuclear  weapons  de- 
ployments and  to  achieve  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  the  mad  momen- 
tum toward  nuclear  destruction  and  to  t\im 
these  farces  toward  making  the  lives  of  all 
peoples  more  fruitful  and  rewarding. 

This  new  prospect  Is  a  very  exciting  and 
hopeful  one.  I  offer  It  to  you  today  as  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  uses  of  knowledge  and 
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aa  exldence  of  the  truth  that  If  re««on  and 
experience  are  applied  to  the  problems  of 
Ufe.  It  can  make  a  difference  In  the  world 
you  face. 

In  cloalng.  I  speak  of  the  education  you 
have  attained  In  this  College,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  attain  throughout  your  life.  Educa- 
tion Is  the  result  of  many  Influences — of 
home,  of  church,  of  experience  and  of  some 
Inborn  wisdom  and  judgment  which  man 
develops  through  his  own  efforts.  But  you 
must  know  that  the  one,  continuing,  steady 
and  rewarding  influence  will  be  your  Insist- 
ence on  a  spirit  of  inquiry  for  truth,  and  the 
attainment  of  excellence,  that  can  only  come 
from  discipline  and  determination  to  de- 
velop to  the  ultimate  your  capabilities  find 
qualities.  As  graduates  of  this  College,  this 
sense  of  discipline  and  determination  should 
be  well  rooted  in  you. 

As  you  leave  PlkevUle  College,  you  can  be 
proud  of  Its  excellence  and  lu  traditions.  You 
stand  today  In  the  place  of  hundreds  who 
have  come  here,  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  great  teachers  and  the  support  of 
a  devoted  body  of  alumni  and  citizen*.  I  Join 
with  you  In  admiration  for  the  work  of  Presi- 
dent Robert  P.  Cope,  former  President  A.  A. 
Page,  the  faculty,  the  Board,  and  the  officials 
and  teachers  who  have  served  this  College. 

You  have  been  taught  to  respect  all  that 
Ls  best  In  scholarship,  character  and  religion. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  bitterness,  recrimi- 
nation and  hatred  among  our  people,  and  it 
Ls  difficult  to  see  how  these  unhappy  charac- 
teristics can  be  removed  from  our  lives  unless 
all  of  us  show  simple  tolerance,  respect  and 
love  for  others.  Be  faithful  to  your  trust  In 
the  years  that  He  ahead,  and  you  will  be 
worthy  of,  and  enjoy,  and  good  fortune 
which  all  here — your  parents,  your  teachers, 
your  mends  and  the  alumni — wish  for  you 
with  all  their  hearts. 
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HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    UtMTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insure 
full  and  prompt  public  access  to  the  votes 
I  have  cast  in  Congress.  I  now  insert  In 
the  Record  the  following  preliminary 
compilation  of  my  voting  record  in  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress.  This 
should  be  read  as  a  continuation  of  my 
voting  record  for  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  published  in  the  Record 
for  April  25.  1972: 
Voting  Rxcord  or  Lawrjincj:  J.  Hooan.  92d 

CoNCsxss,  Second  Session 

(Passed    (P)    or  Defeated    (D)    by  House  of 

Representat  Ives ) 

For  Increasing  loan  ceilings  under  Small 
Business  Act  (HJi.  10792)    (P). 

Por  excluding  corporations  and  labor  or- 
ganizations from  prohibitions  against  em- 
ployees of  Oovemment  contractors  making 
political  contributions  (HJl.  15276)   (P). 

Against  prohibiting  trading  In  Irish  potato 
future*  on  commodity  exchanges  (HH  7287) 
(D). 

civil.    KICRTS 

Por  promoting  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers  (HJl  17M) 
(P). 

Por  extending  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
for  Ave  years;  expanding  Jurisdiction  to  In- 
clude sex  discrimination:  and  authorizing 
approprtatlons   (HJl.   12652)    (P). 
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coKsuuMM  fwyncnon 

For  promoting  competition  among  motor 
vehicle  manufacturer*  In  design  and  produc- 
tion cf  safe  motor  vehicles  having  greater  re- 
sUtance  to  damage  (HJl.  11627)  (P). 

Against  providing  payment  of  looses  in- 
curred by  growers,  manufactiirers,  packers 
and  distributors  as  a  result  of  barring  cycla- 
mateslnfood  (H.R.  IXiM)  (P). 

Por  protecting  consumers  against  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  lnjur»  from  hazardous  pro- 
ducts (S.  3419)  (P). 

CBIMX,  oatro  abvs*.  law  entobcxment 

Por  esUblLshlng  a  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  concentrating 
nation's  resources  against  problem  of  drug 
abuse  (H.R.  12089)  (P).  Against  an  amend- 
ment to  exempt  Veterans  Administration 
from  Director's  authority  (D) . 

Por  providing  for  •vldentlary  use  of  prior 
Inconsistent  statements  by  witnesses  In  trials 
In  District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  12410)    (P). 

Por  authorizing  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vide care  for  narcotic  addicts  on  probation, 
on  parole,  or  mandatorUy  released  (S.  2713) 
(P). 

Por  establishing  a  rommlsslon  on  revision 
of  Judicial  circuits  (HJl.  7378)  (P) . 

For  providing  expanded  protection  to  for- 
eign officials  (H.R.  16883)  (P). 

ECONOMICS   AND   SCONOMIC    0KVEI.OPMXNT 

For  authorizing  payments  and  appropria- 
tions to  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
Asian  Development  Bank  (8.  748  and  749) 
(P). 

Por  Increased  U-8.  participation  In  Inter- 
national Development  Association  (8.  2010). 
(P).  Por  Eimendment  to  reduce  annual  U.S. 
wmtrlbutlon  by  $480  million  (D) . 

Against  temporary  increase  in  public  debt 
limit  (H.R.  12910)  (P). 

Por  special  payments  to  International  fl- 
nanclal  Institutions  (H.J.  Res.  1172)    (P). 

Against  four-month  extension  of  public 
debt  limitation  iH.R.  16390)    (P). 

Por  Improving  economy  and  living  condi- 
tions In  rural  America  (HJl.  12931)  (P). 
Against  amendment  to  limit  grants  to  public 
bodies  (D). 

Por  providing  minimum  federal  payments 
for  relocation  assistance  and  for  extension 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  act  (8.  1819)   (P). 

For  paying  60%  of  worker's  former  weekly 
wage  so  long  as  worker  la  unemployed:  and 
providing  that  the  Secretary  shaU  not  eetab- 
llah  any  system  of  priorities  for  kinds  of  as- 
sistance authorized  (H.R.  16071)  (P). 

Por  extending  and  amending  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal 
export  opportunity,  and  for  establishing  a 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
(S.  3726)  (P). 

Por  continuing  programs  under  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (H.R.  12360)   (P). 

Against  a  blU  to  enable  wheat  producers, 
processors  and  end-product  manufacturers  of 
wheat  foods  to  work  together  to  establish, 
finance  and  administer  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  education  and  promotion  to 
maintain  and  expand  markets  for  wheat  and 
wheat  products  for  use  as  human  foods  with- 
in the  VS.  (HJl.  13614)    (D). 

Por  temporary  Increase  In  public  debt  limit 
and  placing  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973   (HJl.   16810)    (P). 

Por  an  amendment  to  blU  continuing  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty  Act  of  1964  which  would 
have  limited  continuation  to  two  years  (D) 
and  did  not  vote  on  passage  to  continue  for 
five  years    (HJl.   12350)    (P). 

EDUCATION 

Por  conveying  federal  land  to  State  of 
Tennessee  for  use  of  University  of  Tennessee 
(H.R.  9676)   (P). 

For  Instructing  conferees  to  Insist  on  antl- 
buslng  provisions  In  amendments  to  Higher 
Education  Act   (S.  669)    (P). 
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Against  Higher  Education  Act  (lacked 
antl-buslng  provision  as  passed  earlier  bv 
House )  ( S.  669 )   ( P I . 

Por  assisting  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  conmiunlty  agencies  and  other  pub. 
lie  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  prevent 
JuvenUe  delinquency   (H.R.   15635)    (P). 

For  furthering  achievement  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities.  Including  antl-buslng 
amendments   (H.R.   13915)    (P). 

Por  expanding  and  strengthening  Natlonsl 
School  Lunch  Act  to  conduct  summer  food 
service  programs  in  poor  areas  with  high  con- 
centratlons  of  working  mothers  (HJl.  I489fl» 
(P).  ' 

ENVTBONMENT,   POIXtTTION  CONT«OL. 
CONBKXVATTON 

For  Increases  in  appropriation  ceUlngs  and 
boundary  changes  in  certain  units  of  national 
park  system  (HJl.  10086)  (P). 

Por  establishing  the  Tlnlcum  Environmen- 
tal Center  in  Pennsylvania  (H.R.  7088)    (P). 
Por   strengthening   penalties   imposed   for 
vloUtlng    Bald    Eagle    Protection   Act    (HJi. 
12186)    (P).  ^ 

For  extending  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  through  June  30.  1972  (HR 
12741)    (P). 

For  controlling  emission  of  noise  detri- 
mental to  human  environment  (H.R  110211 
(P).  ' 

Por  protecting  marine  mammals  and  estab- 
lishing Marine  Mammal  Commission  (HJl 
10420)    (P). 

Por  providing  Interim  licensing  of  opera- 
tion of  thermoelectric  generating  plants 
(H.R.  13752)    (P). 

For  accelerating  tree-planting  programs  on 
national  forest  lands  In  need  of  reforestation 
(HJl.  13089)    (P). 

Por  establishing  Seal  Beach  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  (H.R.  10310)    (P). 

Por  prohibiting  shooting  at  birds,  fish  and 
other  animals  from  aircraft  (H.R.  14731)  (P). 
For  Increased  appropriations  to  Water  Re- 
sources Planning   (HJl.  14106)    (P). 

Por  appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water  and  power  development  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973  (H.R.  15607)    (P).  ' 

Por  appropriations  for  environmental  and 
consumer  protection  programs  (HJl.  15690) 
(P). 

Por  authorizing  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
assist  States  in  controlling  damage  caused 
by  predatory  animals:  establish  a  program 
of  research  on  control  and  conservation  of 
predatory  animals;  restrict  use  of  toxic  chem- 
icals as  method  of  predator  control  (HJl. 
13162)    (P). 

For  authorizing  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
transfer  surplus  Liberty  ships  to  States  for 
use  In  marine  life  conservation  programs 
(HJl.  5741)    (P). 

For  establishing  a  national  policy  and  de- 
veloping a  national  program  for  manage- 
ment, beneficial  use.  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  resources  of  nation's 
coastal  zone  (HJl.  14146)   (P). 

Por  establishing  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area  in  Idaho  (H.R.  6957)   (P). 

Por  establishing  Gateway  National  Sea- 
shore In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (H.R. 
1121)    (P). 

For  amending  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (S.  2770)  (P) . 

For  regvilatlon  of  strip  coal  mining  and 
for  conservation,  acquisition  and  reclamation 
of  strip  coal  mining  areas  (HJl.  6482)   (P). 

Por  amending  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide and  Rodentlclde  Act  (H.R.  10729)   (P). 

Por  amending  P'ederal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  give  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  authority  to  protect  health  and 
the  environment  from  hazardous  chemical 
substances  (8.  1478)   (P) . 

Por  overriding  President's  veto  of  amend- 
ment to  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(8.2770)   (P). 
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rouooir  aitairs 

For  appropriations  for  foreign  aasUUnoe 
•ad  related  programs  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1972  (HJl.  12067)  (P). 

Against  providing  foreign  mUltary  and  re- 
lated assistance  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1972  (8.2819)   (P). 

For  appropriations  for  U.8.  participation 
in  The  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law  and  International  (Rome)  In- 
stitute for  Unification  of  Private  Law  (HJl. 

11948)    (P)  • 

Por  providing  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Uberty  (S.  3646)  (P) . 

For  giving  President  discretion  to  deter- 
mine whether  U£.  In  required  to  observe  UN 
sanctions  against  Importation  of  chrome  ore 
(H.R.  16029)  (P). 

Por  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  (HJl. 
19706)   (P). 

COVERNklENT   EMPLOYEES 

For  a  blU  relating  to  age  requirements  for 
appointment  to  certain  positions  In  execu- 
tive agencies  and  In  competitive  service  ( H.R. 
8086 )  ( D) .  (It  was  felt  that  age  requirements 
are  appropriate  In  Jobs  such  as  police,  astro- 
nauts, firefighters,  etc.) 

Por  increasing  federal  contribution  to  costs 
of  health  benefits  to  56%  now  and  5%  an- 
nual increments  to  75%    (HJl.   12202)    (P). 

For  revising  methods  of  computing  wages 
under  Service  Contract  Act  of  1966  (HJl. 
15376)    (P). 

GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS  , 

Against  establishing  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  Congress  as  aid  In  Identify- 
ing and  considering  technological  applica- 
tion (HJl.  10243)  (P).  (It  was  felt  that  a 
new  agency  was  not  needed.) 

Por  appropriations  for  legislative  branch 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  (HJl. 
13955)   (P). 

For  establishing  positions  and  fixing  com- 
pensation In  Department  of  Treasury.  (HJl 
13334)    (P). 

For  establishing  advisory  committees 
throughout  federal  government  to  advise  of- 
ficers and  agencies   (H.R.  4383)    (P). 

For  appropriations  to  Department  of  State 
and  U.S.  Information  Agency    (H.R.   14734) 

(P). 

For  appropriations  to  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  for  Space,  Sci- 
ence, Veterans  and  other  Independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions and  offices  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.1973  (H.R.  15093)   (P). 

Por  appropriation  for  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973  (H.R.  15097)    (P). 

For  financing  acquisition,  construction, 
alteration,  maintenance,  operation  and  pro- 
tection of  public  buildings.    (S.   1736)    (P). 

Por  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  ESiergy 
Commission.    (H.R.  14990)    (P). 

Por  appropriations  to  Department  of  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973  (HJl.  15418)    (P). 

Por  appropriations  to  Departments  of 
Labor;  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  and 
related  agencies  (H.R.  15417)   (P). 

Por  appropriations  to  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. U.S.  Postal  Service,  Executive  Office  of 
President  and  Independent  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973  (H.R.  15586)    (P). 

Por  appropriations  for  legislative  branch 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  (H.R. 
13955)   (P). 

Por  establishing  federal  policy  concerning 
selection  of  firms  and  Individuals  to  perform 
architectural,  engineering  and  related  serv- 
ices for  the  federal  government  (HJl.  13807) 
(P). 

Por  authorizing  Public  Printer  to  designate 
library  of  highest  appellate  court  In  each 
State  as  depository  library  (S.  2227)   (P). 

Por  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1973  (H.J.  Res.  1278)  (P). 
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Against  overriding  FT-esldent's  veto  of 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  blU  (HJl.  16417) 
(D).  (In  protest  against  excessive  spending.) 

^r  appropriations  for  Department  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  as  amended  (H.R. 
16664)    (P). 

Por  appropriations  for  Department*  of 
State,  Justice  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30,  1973  (H.R.  14989)   (P). 

For  approprtatlons  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (HJl.  16269)   (P). 

Por  appropriations  for  National  Science 
Foundation  (HJl.  14108)   (P). 

HEALTH,  WELT  ABE,  SATETT 

For  extending  and  revising  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  to  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  and  for  vocational  eval- 
uation and  work  adjustment;  and  author- 
izing grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to 
those   with  sensory  dlsabUltles    (H.H.   8396) 

(P). 
Por  providing  for  prevention  of  tickle  ceU 

anemia  (H.R.  13692)    (P). 

For  changing  designation  of  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 
to  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabo- 
lism,   and   Digestive    Diseases    (HJl.    13691) 

(P). 
For    extending    "black    lung"    benefits    to 

orphans  whose  fathers  died  of  the  disease 

(H.R.  9212)   (P). 

Tot  enlarging  authority  of  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  to  advance  national  at- 
tack against  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung  and 
blood   diseases    (H.R.    16081)     (P) . 

Por  extending  and  revising  program  for 
control  and  prevention  of  communicable  dis- 
eases (HJl.  14465)   (P). 

For  providing  assistance  for  programs  for 
diagnosis,  prevention  and  treatment  of,  and 
research    In,   Cooley's   anamia    (HJl.    16474) 

(P)- 

Por  establishing  a  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  Health  Sciences  and  provldmg 
scholarships  for  education  In  medicine,  den- 
tistry and  other  health  professions  (H.R.  2) 

(P)- 

Por  authorizing  assistance  for  planning, 
development  and  Initial  operation,  research 
and  training  projects  for  effective  health 
care  services  under  emergency  conditions 
(H.R.  16869)   (P). 

Por  amendments  to  Social  Security  Act 
providing  Increases  In  benefits,  improved 
computation  methods,  raised  earnings  base, 
Improvements  in  medicare,  medicaid,  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  employment  and 
training  incentives  and  i^fian  Improvements 
(HJl.  1)  (P). 

LABOR   AND    TTNKKPLOTMXNT 

For  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  and  ex- 
tending the  coverage  and  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  relieve  domestic  industries  and 
workers  Injured  by  increased  imports  from 
low-wage  areas.  (HJl.  7130)    (P). 

For  authorizing  Speaker  of  House  to  ap- 
point representatives  to  attend  International 
Labor  Organization  Conference  In  Geneva  In 
June  (H.  Res.  966)    (P) 

Por  six-month  extension  of  emergency  un- 
employment compenBAtlon  program  (HR. 
15587)   (P). 

For  extending  coverage  and  protection  of 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  employees 
of  nonprofit  hospitals  (H.R.  11357)    (P). 

For  amending  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  Increase  bene- 
fits and  to  extend  coverage  to  piers,  wharves 
and  terminals  (HJl.  12006)    (P). 

MIUTART   AND   SECtrBITT 

For  providing  funds  for  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  (H.  Res.  849)    (P). 

Por  appropriations  for  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments,  aoid  authorizing 
average  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  Coast  Guard  (H.R.  13188)   (P). 
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For  extending  authorisation  for  appropria- 
tions for  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
(HJl.  13336)   (P). 

For  tabling  resolution  requesting  informa- 
tion from  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  UJS.  mUltary  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china (H.  Res.  918)    (P). 

Por  a  memorial  honoring  Seabees  of  UJS. 
Navy  (H.J.  Res.  56)  (P). 

Por  repealing  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  and  establishing  a  Federal  Em- 
ployee Security  and  Appeals  Commission  to 
make  determinations  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions and  also  to  serve  as  an  appeal  board  for 
federal  employees  dismissed  on  loyalty  or  se- 
curity grounds.  Its  function  would  be  per- 
formed only  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  an  executive  branch  civilian  em- 
ployee screening  program  and  not  for  general 
disclosure  purposes  as  under  the  present 
system.  Also  prohibits  President  from  ap- 
pointing any  person  other  than  Attorney 
General  with  respect  to  Inquiry  of  subversive 
organizations.   (H.R.  9669)    (P). 

Por  authorizing  treatment  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon  program  for  drug-dependent  members 
of  Armed  Forces  (H.R.  12846)    (P). 

Por  military  appropriations,  including 
Safeguard  antl-baUistlc-miaslle  system  (HJL 
15495)    (P). 

For  appropriations  for  mllltaxy  Installa- 
Uons  (HJl.  16641)    (P). 

Por  four-year  extension  of  period  during 
which  number  of  Air  Force  majors,  lieu- 
tenant colonels  and  colonels  may  be  In- 
creased  (H.R.  14643)    (P). 

For  making  rules  governing  use  of  Armed 
Forces  In  absence  of  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress   (8.  2956)    (P) . 

For  approving  Interim  Agreement  Between 
U.S.  and  U.8.8JI.  vrtth  respect  to  Limitation 
nf  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  (SALT  agree- 
ments)   (H.J.  Res.  1227)    (P). 

Por  appropriations  for  Department  of  De- 
fense (H.R.  16593)    (P). 

For  appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion  for   Department  of  Defense   for   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973   (H.R.  16764)    (P). 
For  amending  section  4  of  Internal  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1960  (H.R.  16743)    (P). 

Por  revising  special  pay  structure  for  mem- 
bers of  Armed  Forces  (HJl.  16934)  (P). 
SENIOR  crnzKNS 
For  providing  grants  to  States  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  operate  and  expand  low-cost 
meal  projects,  nutrition  training  and  educa- 
tion projects,  and  opportunity  for  social 
contacts  for  senior  citizens  (8.  1163)   (P). 

For  strengthening  and  Improving  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  to  provide  much- 
needed  opportvmlties  and  supportive  services 
to  promote  Independent  living,  better  nutri- 
tion, transportation  and  health  (H.R.  16667) 
(P). 

For  establishing  a  National  Institute  of 
Aging  (H.R.  14434)    (P). 

For  Increasing  annuities  to  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  (H.R.  13101)    (P). 

Por  increasing  Railroad  Retirement  bene- 
fits by  20%   (H.R.  15927)    (P). 

Por  overriding  President's  veto  of  increased 
RaUroad  Retirement  benefits  (HJl.  16927) 
(P). 

TRANSPORTATION 

For  extending  act  relating  to  hlgh-^>eed 
ground  transportation  and  authorizing  en- 
larged research  and  development  (H.R. 
11384)    (P). 

For  providing  financial  assistance  to  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
purchasing  railroad  equipment  (H.R.  11417) 

(P)- 

Against  providing  public  assistance  to 
mass  transit  bus  companies  In  District  of 
Columbia  (H.R.  14718)   (D). 

For  guaranteeing  obligations  Issued  by 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority and  authorizing  Increased  contribu- 
tion by  District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  15607) 
(P). 
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Pen*  l^>proprUtlon<  for  highways  (H.R. 
leSM)    iP). 

?or  acquisition  by  Wa&hlngton  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  at  nwM  tran- 
sit bus  systems  in  National  Capital  area. 
I  Defeated  on  &nt  attempt  as  a.R.  16724; 
passed  on  second  try  as  S.  4062.) 
vrrsKANS 

For  increasing  allowances  for  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance  and 
special  training;  providing  advance  educa- 
tional assistance  payments;  and  Improving 
educational  assistance  programs  (H.R.  2589) 
(P). 

I'or  establishing  a  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem within  the  Veterans  Administration 
(H.R.  12674)   (P). 

For  Increasing  maximum  grants  tor  apeclal 
housing  for  disabled  veterans  (8.  3343)    (P). 

MISCXIXANEOUS 

Por  providing  that  Ouam  and  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
.H.R.  8787)    (P). 

For  promoting  fair  practices  In  election 
campaign  for  Federal  political  ofBcer  (S. 
382)    (P). 

For  striking  medals  commemorating  bicen- 
tennial of  American  Revolution  (HM.  7987) 
(P). 

.\galnst  establishing  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Human  Values  and  Democratic  In- 
sUtutlons  (H.  Res.  164)   (D). 

For  providing  procediue  for  settling  dis- 
pute on  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaii  among 
shippers  and  employees  iHJ.  Res.  1026)    (P). 

Against  providing  funds  for  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  (because  of  excess 
spending)  (H.  Res.  847)  (P). 

For  authonzmg  funds  for  International 
aeronautical  exposition   (HJl.  11624)    (P). 

Por  allowing  option  In  adoption  of  ad- 
vanced time  iH.R,  4174)  (P). 

Por  amending  cruise  legislation  of  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility and  Increased  opportunity  to  carry 
cargo  and  mall   (H.R.  9552)    (P). 

For  a  resolution  to  seek  relief  from  restric- 
tions on  Soviet  Jews  (H.  Con.  Res.  471)   (P). 

For  appropriations  to  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities  and 
research  and  program  management  (H.R. 
14070)     iPi. 

For  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972  (HJl.  14682)    (P). 

For  authorizing  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
plan  and  design  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  iH.J.  Res.  812)   (P). 

For  establishing  mining  and  mineral  re- 
search centers  (HJl.  6788)  (P) . 

For  improving  financing  for  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  (H.R.  13918)    (P). 

Against  amending  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission   iHJl.  13694)    (D). 

For  providing  payments  to  localities  for 
hlgh-prlortty  expenditures.  encouraging 
States  to  supplement  revenue  sources,  and 
authorizing  federal  collection  of  State  In- 
dividual   Income   taxes    (H.R.    14370)    (P). 

For  reducing  interest  rate  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loans  (HJl 
15692)   (P). 

Por  supplemental  appropriations  for  dis- 
aster relief  (H.J.  Res.  1238)    (P). 

Por  amending  section  509  of  Merchant 
Marine  Act   (HJl.  11300)    (P). 

For  appropriations  for  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
for  grants  for  construction  of  nonconuner- 
clal  educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting facilities   (S.  3824)    (P), 

For  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  tragic  killings  of  Israeli 
Olympic  team  members  at  the  Twentieth 
Olympiad  at  Munich  (H.  Res.  1106)   (P), 

For  implementing  Convention  for  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft:  and 
authorizing  President  to  suspend  air  service 
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to  any  foreign  nation  encouraging  "skyjack- 
ing" (HJl.  18191)  (P), 

For  extending  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection (8  J.  Res.  247)  (P). 

Por  appropriations  for  certain  maritime 
programs  (HJl.  13324  and  H.R.  16987)    (P). 
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SAMUEL  VanARSDALE  NOE 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KINTUCKY 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  Louisville 
and  Its  schools  and  the  entire  educa- 
tional community  of  Kentucky  lost  a 
most  valuable  citizen  in  the  death  of 
Samuel  VanArsdale  Noe,  former  super- 
intendent of  the  Louisville  schools. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  him 
since  we  were  students  together  at  Centre 
College.  His  interest  was  always  pre- 
eminently in  education,  but  he  was  re- 
spected also  In  Louisville  and  throughout 
Kentucky  for  his  participation  In  clvU 
affairs,  his  church  work,  and  for  his 
warm  personality  and  great  integrity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  In  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  on  January  29,  1972,  entitled 
"Noe  Dies;  Was  Head  of  Schools"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

NoE  Dies;    Was   Head  Or   Schools 
Samuel   VanArsdale  Noe,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisville  schools,  died  at  5:05 
ajn.  today  at  Methodist  Evangelical  Hospital. 
He  was  70. 

Noe  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  Dec, 
5  with  a  ruptured  esophagus. 

He  had  been  In  serlotis  condition  since  that 
time. 

Noe  served  40  years  with  the  city  school 
system.  He  headed  the  system  nine  years, 
retiring  in  1969. 

He  lived  at  4>14  Club  Lane. 
Noe's  career  with  the  city  school  system 
began  In  1928  when  he  left  Eminence,  Ky., 
where  he  had  been  a  teacher,  coach,  princi- 
pal and  superintendent,  to  l>ecome  pn-lndpal 
of  Strother  Elementary  School. 

Before  It  ended  with  his  retirement  In 
1969,  he  had  also  been  principal  of  Eastern 
and  Highland  Junior  hlgb  schools  and  Hal- 
leck  Hall  (LoulsvUle  Girls  High  School). 

He  had  served  as  administrative  assistant 
to  Supt.  Omer  Carmlchael.  and  was  acting 
superintendent  In  charge  of  Instruction  and 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  gen- 
eral administration. 

When  he  moved  Into  C^rmlchael's  old  of- 
fice In  1960,  Noe  reportedly  told  his  assod- 
ates  It  was  "the  longest  walk  I  perhaps  will 
ever  take  this  side  of  eternity." 

In  an  era  when  nvclal  problems,  financial 
strains  and  belligerent  pressure  groups  of 
teachers,  p«u«nt8  and  students  spelled  trouble 
for  school  systenos  across  the  country,  Noe 
won  praise  from  fellow  educators. 

"He's  run  a  good,  soiind  school  system," 
said  one  state  Department  of  Education  of- 
ficial when  Noe  retired.  "I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  him." 

Noe's  legacy  Includes  his  signature  on  the 
bottom  of  thousands  of  diplomas  earned  by 
Louisville  schoolchildren — and  more, 
oooFxaATED  wrrH  catholics 
Evaluating  his  term  as  auperlntendewt,  as- 
sociates and  newsmen  praised  his  ambitious 
buUdlng  program — including  12  new  schools 


and  21  school  additions;  Increased  cooperi- 
tlon  vrtth  city  Oath<^lc  schools  and  a  gener- 
ally  good  relationship  with  city  teachers  at  t 
time  when  most  other  big  school  syswiai 
were  being  torn  apart  by  strikes, 

Noe  was  bom  AprU  26,  1901.  In  Spring, 
field,  Ky.  His  father,  James  Richard  Noe,  w«« 
publisher  of  The  News  Leader  In  Spring, 
field  and  was  a  city  Judge. 

In  1922,  Noe  graduated  from  Centre  Col- 
lege  In  DanvUle,  Ky,  He  attended  ColumbU 
University  Teachers  College  during  sum- 
mers  to  earn  his  master's  degree  In  school 
administration  In  1928. 

He  married  the  former  Elizabeth  McDonald 
of  Einlnence,  In  1930. 

During  World  War  n,  he  left  the  city 
schools  to  serve  In  the  Army,  Ftor  hla  re- 
organization of  the  Italian  school  system  as 
part  of  the  Allied  Military  Government,  he 
earned  a  citation  as  Knight  Officer  of  the 
Crown  from  Italy  and  the  U.S.  Bronze  Star, 

HAIK    HAD    TTTRNED    WHITE 

An  associate,  who  remembered  that  Noe'g 
hair  was  graying  a  bit  when  he  entered  the 
Army,  said.  "The  first  thing  I  noticed  when 
3.  V.  came  back  from  the  war  was  that  his 
hair  had  turned  white." 

White  hair  was  also  the  hallmark  of  Noe'e 
most  famous  relative,  his  first  cousin  James 
Thomas  Cotton  Noe,  Kentucky's  poet  latireate 
from  1926  untU  his  death  In  1953. 

Samuel  Noe  had  been  a  member  and  past 
president  of  the  LoulsvlUe  Klwanls  Club 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  YMCA  of  Louis-' 
vllle  and  Jefferson  County,  and  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Jefferson  County  chapter  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Medical  Scientific 
Research,  Professional  Education  and  Medi- 
cal Care. 

Surviving  In  addition  to  hla  wife  are  a 
son,  Samuel  V,  Noe  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  two 
grandchUdren;  and  four  sUters,  Mrs.  John 
O'Brien.  Miss  Marianne  Noe,  Miss  Sara  Noe 
and  Miss  Corlime  Noe,  all  of  Louisville. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  NunneUey 
Funeral  Home,  4327  Taylor  Blvd. 

The  fimeral  wlU  be  Monday  afternoon,  at 
a  time  to  be  announced,  In  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  Fourth  and  Kentucky,  with 
burial  at  Eminence.  The  body  wiu  be  at  the 
church  after   1:30  p.m.   tomorrow. 

The  famUy  requests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  take  the  form  of  gifts  to  the  Sam- 
uel V.  Noe  Scholarship  Fund,  5th  District 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  j,  Graham 
Brown  Education  Center. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
JUSTICE   DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Wil- 
liam D.  Murray  held  in  Yellen  against 
Hlckel  that  the  residency  requirement  in 
section  5  of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act 
must  be  enforced. 

I  hailed  that  decision  as  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  family  farmer  in  California 
and  in  those  other  areas  of  the  country 
where  large  corporate  interests  are  cur- 
rently being  subsidized  by  Federal  water 
projects  in  contravention  of  established 
law. 

Now  I  understand  that  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  Justice  Department 
intends  to  appeal  this  case  and  ask  that 
Judge  Murray's  order  be  vacated. 

Such  a  policy  would  be  in  stark  con- 
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trast  to  the  Justice  Department's  earlier 
failure  to  appeal,  without  comment,  the 
decision  in  United  States  a«ainst  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District,  where  the 
courts  declined  to  enforce  the  160-acre 
limitation  of  the  Reclamation  Act  In  the 
Imperial  Valley.  At  that  time  the  Justice 
Department  said  that  what  was  needed 
was  not  appellate  review,  but  rather  con- 
gressional clarification  of  the  intent  of 
the  Reclamation  Act, 

Now,  if  the  Justice  Department  insists 
on  appellate  review  of  the  Murray  deci- 
sion, then  what  it  is  really  saying  is  that 
when  the  administration's  policy  of  in- 
terpreting the  Reclamation  Act  in  a 
manner  favorable  to  corporate  interests 
is  upheld  at  any  Judicial  level,  then  such 
decisions  will  be  embraced.  But  when  the 
intent  of  the  law  is  held  to  be  Inimicable 
to  those  powerful  interests,  then  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  pursue  the  case  to 
great  lengths,  seeking  a  reversal,  and 
rendering  the  decision  meaningless  in  the 
interim. 

I  am  aware  of  how  difQcult  it  must  be 
for  Justice  Department  attorneys  to  ra- 
tionalize and  justify  such  policies  to 
themselves  and  outsiders.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  such  actions  are  becoming  so  com- 
monplace as  to  escape  notice  both  with- 
in the  Department,  and  with  the  general 
public. 

I  am  embarrassed  that  private  parties 
have  had  to  assume  what  should  be  the 
proper  role  of  the  Government  in  seek- 
ing judicial  enforcement  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act. 

I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  Justice  Department  in  this 
matter,  and  to  bring  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion what  I  consider  to  be  law  enforce- 
ment for  the  privileged  few. 

At  the  very  least  we  want  this  admin- 
istration to  know  that  somebody  is 
watching.  Hopefully,  Congress  will  soon 
recognize  its  responsibility,  as  well,  and 
reaflQrm  in  clear  language  its  intent  and 
policy  as  enimciated  in  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  opening  up  the  West  to  the  fam- 
ily farmer. 


PROJECT  ENTERPRISE— BUSINESS 
GOES  TO  CLASS 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  year  after 
year,  Junior  Achievement  of  Union 
County,  N.J.,  has  been  a  pacesetter 
among  JA  organizations  throughout  the 
country  In  devising  innovative.  Imagina- 
tive, and  effective  methods  of  Introduc- 
ing high  school  students  to  the  meaning, 
the  operation,  and  the  opportunities  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

For  several  years,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  acquaint  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  with  the 
ideas  and  activities  of  JA  of  Union 
County  In  the  confident  expectation  that 
success  breeds  further  success  and  that 
what  has  worked  so  well  in  Union  County 
can  serve  equally  well  elsewhere  to  dispel 
the  myths  of  American  business  and  to 
enhance  youthful  understanding  of  the 
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realities  of  this  critically  important  area 
of  our  society. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  Junior 
Arihievement  of  Union  County  has  de- 
veloped an  especially  promising  tech- 
nique of  economic  education  which  I  am 
sure  our  coUeagiies  will  find  most  Inter- 
esting and  valuable.  The  following  press 
release  from  JA  of  Union  County  de- 
scribes "Project  Enterprise"  fully  and  I 
include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Project      Enterprise — BtrsiNESs      Oozs     to 

Class:    Junior    Achievemint    of    Umion 

County     Expands     Economic     Eddcaxion 

Activities 

The  case  study,  problem-solving  teaching 
technique  of  economic  education  has  come 
to  New  Jersey  high  schools  rta  a  dynamic 
new  program  launched  by  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Union  County  in  cooperation  with 
professors  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
and  Northe«u9tern  University,  a  team  of  busi- 
nessmen Including  members  of  Young  F"re8l- 
dents  Organization,  and  principals  of  seven 
major  high  schools  In  the  Union  County,  New 
Jersey  area.  Teachers  and  students  In  other 
similar  pilot  projects  have  had  high  praise 
fc*  the  case  study  technique  pioneered  by  the 
Harvard  Business  School  on  which  the  new 
Project  Enterprise  is  based. 

T^  s  challenge  of  the  new  project  is  as  en- 
ticing to  the  adult  educators  and  business- 
men who  will  be  Involved  as  to  the  high 
school  students  because.  Inevitably,  what 
American  teenagers  and  their  parents  dont 
understand  they  seldom  support. 

When  applied  to  the  American  business 
system,  it  follows  that  the  future  rests  heav- 
ily UF)on  how  well  private  enterprise  Is  un- 
derstood, especially  by  young  men  and  wom- 
en who  will  be  the  voters,  consumers  and 
government  and  business  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. Businessmen  have  sought  ways  to  com- 
municate effectively  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  economic  facts  about  their  enter- 
prises to  young  people.  Enthusiasm  of  young 
people  Is  the  key  In  the  stiff  fight  to  preserve 
our  market  enterprise  system  and  to  keep 
It  vital  and  alive  for  the  American  people 
and  future  generations  worldwide.  Business 
History  and  Economic  Life  Program,  Inc.  has 
pioneered  In  preparing  case  studies  for  teach- 
ing economic  concepts  to  teenage  students 
and  demonstrating  these  teaching  methods. 
Involving  businessmen  In  the  classroom. 
myths 

Misconceptions  about  business  clearly 
abound  beginning  with  distortions  In  the 
entertainment  media  of  what  really  goes  on 
In  the  executive  suite.  Not  only  teenagers 
but  the  public  at  large  believe  that  after-tax 
corporate  profits  average  28i*  on  the  dollar 
of  sales.  The  actual  figure  Is  4c.  One-third  of 
the  public  believes  Washington  should  set 
ceUlnga  on  profits.  Another  one-third  believe 
that  the  most  practical  and  equitable  way 
for  workers  to  Improve  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing Is  to  get  more  of  the  money  companies 
make  rather  than  to  work  at  top  efficiency 
and  Increase  productivity. 

RXALTTtBS 

Many  high  school  students  who  have 
thought  only  of  careers  in  education,  gov- 
ernment and  the  professions  are  switching 
to  business  administration  and  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  careers  open  In  Industry.  Why?  Because 
of  their  partlcli>atlon  and  exposure  to  Junior 
Achievement's  "learn  by  doing"  business 
training  progrram  where,  working  with  volun- 
teer businessmen  from  sponsoring  Industries 
they  operate  Junior  companies  under  exactly 
the  same  p>roflt-motlvated  fundamentals  of 
any  modern  corporation. 

CASE   STUDY   TECHNIQUES 

Now,  under  the  auspices  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, businessmen  will  take  business  Into 
the  classroom.  Junior  AcMevement  of  Unksn 
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County,  assisted  by  Professor  Ralph  W,  Hldy 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  Profes- 
sor Paul  Tedesco  of  the  College  of  Education. 
Northeastern  University,  and  local  high 
school  principals  has  launched  an  exciting 
expansion  of  Its  economic  education  program 
and  calls  Its  effort  Pro)«!Ct  Enterprise.  Using 
case  studies  of  actual  business  situations, 
they  wlU  take  business  Into  seven  local  hlgb 
schools  where  businessmen  wUl  Join  with 
teachars  In  conducting  analytical  discus- 
sions. The  technique  gets  the  students  to  de- 
velop Ideas,  Insight  and  problem-solving 
skills.  Instead  of  textbooks,  their  source 
material  Is  especially  prepared  case  studies 
presenting  real  business  situations  and  prob- 
lems In  condensed  form.  Early  In  December, 
Professor  Tedesco  will  teach  a  demonstration 
class  In  economics  with  the  pilot  project 
teachers  participating. 

H.  W.  Fraser,  President  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Union  County,  and  his  associates  on 
the  Junior  Achievement  Board  of  Directors, 
believe  that  using  case  studies  of  such  well- 
known  corporations  as  Pord.  United  Fruit, 
STP  and  Standard  OU  wlU  put  new  life  Into 
economics  and  history  courses,  which  too 
many  students  now  rate  as  duU.  A  history 
slass,  for  example,  may  get  deep  Into  the 
realities  of  early  American  colonial  life  by 
studying  the  Virginia  Company  that  estab- 
lished Jamestown  in  1607.  An  economics  class 
can  struggle  with  modern  production  and 
mass  merchandising  by  taking  up  a  case 
study  on  Andy  Oranatelll  and  STP  Corp.  As 
teachers  gain  expertise  In  the  method,  they 
and  their  students  may  work  together  devel- 
oping new  case  studies  of  local  buslneasas, 
bringing  to  life  with  on-the-scene  research 
the  history  of  their  own  communities. 

Students,  high  school  principals,  teachers 
and  businessmen  In  the  area  have  enthuslas- 
tlcaUy  endorsed  this  new  Junior  Achievement 
approach  to  dynamic,  effective  economic  edu- 
cation because  to  many  high  school  students 
the  business  community  Is  a  world  apart 
from  them  even  though  their  parents  may 
support  the  famUles  through  Jobe  In  business 
and  Industry.  Says  Professor  Tedesco,  "The 
business  case  study  and  problem-solving 
technique  helps  them  to  see  the  values,  bene- 
fits and  rewards  of  the  competitive  business 
system  and  to  overcome  mlsunderstandlnga 
and  even  suspicions  about  the  private  enter- 
prise system. 

Says  Herman  Mopsick,  Principal  of  Linden 
High  School,  "We  are  excited  about  our  par- 
ticipation In  Project  Enterprise.  The  great 
teachers  are  those  who  never  put  the  student 
down.  They  are  the  ones  who  make  vigorous 
efforts  to  diversify  their  teaching  techniques, 
posing  problems  solvable  only  through  deep 
understanding  and  logic.  The  teachers  who 
win  be  Involved  In  Project  Enterprise  look 
forward  to  a  new  cooperative  approach  which 
WlU  enable  them  to  discuss  economics  and 
the  history  of  corporate  enterprise  In  greater 
depth  and  breadth,  and  more  meanlngfuUy. 
than  ever  before.  The  Project  will  be  chal- 
lenging to  teacher,  student  and  businessman 
alike.  The  difference  in  student  performance 
in  these  classes  should  be  dramatic." 

Public  and  parochial  high  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  pilot  project  est  Linden,  Cran- 
ford,  Roselle  Catholic,  HUlslde  and  the  David 
Brearley.  Arthur  L.  Johnson  and  Jonathan 
Dayton  Regional  High  Schools. 

PERSON    TO    PERSON 

A  further  step  In  bridging  the  communica- 
tion gap  and  explaining  the  economic  facts  of 
life  to  young  people  will  be  informal,  un- 
structured face-to-face  discussions  between 
top  businessmen,  government  and  profes- 
sional leaders  and  small  groups  of  Junior 
Achievers,  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  Junior 
company  officers  as  well  as  production  work- 
ers. Subject  for  discussion,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Individuals  Involved,  are  expected  to 
range  from  the  proposed  Burke-Hartke  BUI 
to  Industry  Week  Magazine's  "Impact  Re- 
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port",  •cology.  ethlca  In  buairiMa  and  govem- 
m«nt.  or  any  otber  subject  vhlcb  ?oncem« 
today's  t««nag*ra.  According  to  Mr.  Praaer, 
tht  Junior  Achievement  President.  36  top 
business,  government  and  professional  lead- 
ers have  already  agreed  to  participate  In  these 
Informal,  person-to-person  discussions. 

CTAIf  AMID   PaiStDUrr   HOSTS  nXST  GKOUP 

As  this  issue  Of  New  Jersey  Buslneas  goes 
'.o  press,  the  first  meeting  ot  management  and 
teenagers  Is  taking  place.  Dr.  James  O.  Affleck. 
President.  American  Cyanamld  Company  and 
several  of  his  top  management  executives  had 
a  luncheon  meeting  with  sU  Junior  Achiev- 
ers In  the  executive  dining  room  of  the  cor- 
porate headquarters  at  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 
Participants  were: 

Dr.  Affleck,  Dr.  Harvey  R.  Russell.  Manager, 
Educational  Servlcee:  Herbert  Hofmaler, 
Manager.  Warners  Plant;  John  M.  PaaoU.  Di- 
rector of  Public  Relations.  The  Junior 
Achiever  guests  of  Dr.  Affleck  were:  Ann  Ma- 
rie Behm.  Secretary  of  Excelsior;  Alex  F. 
Czopek.  Jr..  Purchasing  Agent.  Bel-Craft; 
Sharon  A.  Holloway,  President.  Jam  Co;  Pam- 
ela G.  Knlazuk,  Director.  Bosco;  Joseph  J. 
Laakowskl.  Treasurer,  Rejaco;  and  Joseph 
Shanahan.  President,  Scher-Craft. 

All  thirty  Junior  Achievement  company 
sponsors  In  the  Union  and  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty areas  will  hold  similar  face-to-face  un- 
structured discussions  Involving  the  approxi- 
mately 900  boys  and  girls  who  are  members 
of  this  Junior  Achievement  "learn  by  doing" 
business  training  program,  mostly  sched- 
uled for  the  month  of  January  1973. 

Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County,  Inc.. 
1203  East  Broad  Street.  Elizabeth,  NJ.  356- 
1002 

Industrial  Sponsors.  1972-78: 

Alrco  Welding  ProductB. 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Bell  Laboratories. 

Bristol  Myers  Products. 

Burry  Biscuit  Division,  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company. 

Chevron  OH  Company. 

CIBA-GEaOY  Corporation,  Pharmacteutl- 
cals  Division. 

E.  I.  daPont  De  Nemours  St  Co.,  Inc., 

Enjay  Chemical  Company. 

FMC  Corporation. 

The  Dally  Journal. 

GAP  Corporation. 

General  E3ectrlc  Company. 

GM  .\ssembly  Division,  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

Humble  OU  &  Refining  Company. 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion. 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  Departure-Etyatt  Bearings  iMvlslon, 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products  Company. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Company. 

Purolator.  Inc. 

Reglna  Corporation. 

Scherlng  Corporation. 

Peter  J.  Schweitzer  Division,  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation. 

Simmons  Company. 

The  Singer  Company. 

Thomas  &  Betts  Co. 

Weston  Instruments,  Inc. 

WJDM  Radio. 
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COASTAL  ZONE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
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Mr.  QROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
aware,  the  Cotistal  Zone  Mana^iement 
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Act  of  1973  la  now  awaitms  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  If  it  la  signed.  It  will 
Lnaugtirate  a  new  era  of  Federal  concern 
and  assistance  for  the  wise  management 
of  that  invaluable  resource,  the  coastal 
2one  of  the  United  States.  That  act  will 
be  a  catalyst  to  those  States  and  com- 
munities which  have  not  developed 
coastal  zone  management  programs ;  and 
encouragement  for  those  which  have 
already  started  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties  began  their  mutual  efforts  to 
develop  a  coastal  management  program 
over  4  years  ago.  They  had  to.  Long 
Islanders  are  never  more  than  10  miles 
from  the  sea  or  Long  Island  Soimd  when 
at  home.  The  sea  and  the  sound  play  an 
integral  part  in  their  well  being — their 
weather,  their  health,  the  quality  of  their 
water,  their  recreation,  often  their  live- 
lihood and  untold  other  ways. 

Through  the  Regional  Marine  Re- 
sources Council  of  the  Nassau-Suffolk 
Regional  Planning  Board,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  national  sea  grant  program, 
studies  have  been  sponsored  which 
shortly  will  lead  to  the  Marine  Resources 
Coimcil's  proposed  coastal  management 
guidelines  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk  coun- 
ties. They  will  concentrate  on  four  prin- 
cipal areas:  water  supply  and  waste 
water  disposal;  wetlands;  dredging;  and 
coastal  erosion  and  protection. 

In  order  to  reach  their  management 
proposals,  the  Marine  Resources  Coun- 
cil has  held  a  number  of  seminars  on 
these  problem  areas,  drawing  on  some 
of  the  finest  talent  available  in  the 
United  States  to  discuss  the  critical  is- 
sues. In  September  they  cosponsored 
with  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  a  conference  on 
the  management  problems  of  wet  lands. 

The  Honorable  John  V.  N.  Klein,  the 
county  executive  of  Suffolk  County,  set 
the  stage  and  the  tone  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  his  introductory  remarks  at  that 
conference.  And  by  including  his  far- 
sighted  thoughts  in  the  Record  today, 
I  want  to  highlight  what  are  undoubt- 
edly key  issues  confronting  not  only 
Long  Island,  but  also  all  coastal  States 
as  they  begin  their  quest  for  sound  man- 
agement of  the  coastal  zone.  First  is 
the  management  orientation  focused 
upon  both  the  council's  studies  and  the 
wetlands  conference.  Second  is  the  need 
for  science/technology  information 
transfer  to  management,  to  provide  clear 
and  unmistakable  information  needed 
for  sound  management  decisions.  Third 
is  the  need  for  a  weU-funded  Federal 
program  to  assist  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  their  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs,  a  need  that  the  new 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  begins  to 
meet. 

Mr.  Klein's  address  to  the  Long  Is- 
land Wetlands  Conference  is  an  im- 
portant Insight  into  the  problems  and 
perspectives  of  government  ofBclals  at 
all  levels  who  miist  make  management 
decisions.  I  urge  that  his  statement  be 
studied  carefully  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  preservation,  enhance- 
ment, and  development  of  our  coastal 
zones. 

AoDaxss  8T  John  V.  N.  Kixm 

Gentlemen,  my  allottM  portion  of  this 
auspicious  seminar,  I  have  beeu   informed. 
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La  addition  to  extending  a  cordial  walcoma 
to  this  distinguished  assemblage  of  offlclala, 
scientists,  and  concerned  cltlaens,  la  that  of 
a  "stage  setter." 

I  have,  according  to  the  advance  copies  of 
the  day's  program,  been  granted  30  min- 
utes to  "set  the  stage"  for  this  seminar. 
And  I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  made 
very  sure  that  the  lights  were  tximed  on; 
that  the  public  address  system  Is  In  fair 
working  order  for  a  change:  and  that  the 
place  was  dusted  properly  as  befits  a  seminar 
of  this  Importance.  So  by  my  calculations, 
by  getting  here  early  this  morning,  I  have 
gotten  the  Jump  on  my  assignment.  I  hope 
you  are  pleased  with  the  accommodations.  If 
you  are  not,  please  direct  your  grievances 
to  the  county  legislature,  not  to  me.  Its  their 
h&ll,  not  mine,  you  see. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  my  assign- 
ment here  this  morning.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  extend  Suffolk  County's  welcome  to  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, the  Department  of  Interior,  the  U3.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  their  consultants;  the 
scientific  conununlty;  planners;  conserva- 
tionists and  representatives  of  Industry  here 
today. 

Our  focus  today  on  the  problems  of  wet- 
lands management  Is  unusual,  I  feel.  It  will 
home  In  on  these  problems  from  the  point 
of  view  of  elected  and  appointed  officials  of 
all  levels  of  government,  the  men  and  women 
vested  with  the  authority  to  make  decisions 
on  the  use  and  conservation  of  wetlands. 
What  knowledge  of  wetlands  must  offlclala 
have  to  make  wise  decisions?  What  research 
should  be  fostered  that  will  best  aid  the 
decision -maker?  What  guidelines  should  be 
applied  for  sound  management  of  wetlands? 
These  questions  are  at  the  root  of  our  ob- 
jectives today.  And  finding  answers  to  them 
couldn't  be  more  timely. 

What  we  are  experiencing  on  Long  Island 
Is  a  mlcrocoem  of  a  global  phenomenon.  A 
high  percentage  of  the  world's  population  Is 
concentrated  In  a  thin  strand  surrounding 
the  global  seas  and  oceans — upwards  of  70%. 
Serious  environmental  problems  related  to 
man's  life  and  use  of  this  narrow  land  area 
have  been  created  by  such  population  con- 
centrations. Thus,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Parliamentary  Conference  on  the  En- 
vironment last  June  In  Vienna,  the  operative 
part  of  which  said : 

"Governments  should  enact  legislation  and 
prepare  and  Implement  programs  to  manage 
more  wisely  man's  habitation  and  use  of 
urban,  rural,  and  coastal  areas.  Particular  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  Interaction  of 
urban  and  rural  land  uses  with  the  marine 
environment,  notably  wetlands  and  living  re- 
sources dependent  on  the  world's  coastal 
zones  for  sustenance." 

I  will  make  my  formal  presentation  brief 
and  to  the  point.  We  meet  here  today  at  what 
Is  practically  the  center  of  a  Nassau-Suffolk 
region  encompassing  an  Island  120  miles  long 
and  20  mUes  wide,  where  no  one  In  this  entire 
region  Is  ever  naore  than  10  miles  from  a 
magnlflclent,  but  fragile,  marine  environ- 
ment. And,  we  meet  In  an  area  that  Is  acutely 
aware  and  very  sensitive  to  the  myriad  of 
ecological  perils  which  confront  modem  t'^" 
In  today's  society. 

More  than  four  years  ago,  threatened  by  un- 
orecedented  population,  housing  and  Indus- 
trial growth,  the  counties  of  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk dedicated  themselves  to  a  quest  for  long- 
range  planning  to  enhance,  preserve  and  re- 
store our  priceless  marine  environment.  Long 
Island  pioneered,  first  on  its  own,  then  with 
the  support  of  the  National  Sea  Grant  pro- 
gram; zeroing  In  our  fotir  specific  areas.  These 
include:  wetlands  management;  fresh  water 
resources  and  wastewater  disposal;  dredging 
and  dredge  spoil  disposal,  and  beach 
protection. 

Tlie  federal  aid  we  have  received  In  these 
fields  Ls  and  continues  to  be  Immeasurable, 
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not  only  from  »  funding  standpoint,  but  alao 
frata.  the  expertise  and  brainpower  that  haa 
been  made  available  to  ua.  The  problema  of 
wetlands  management  are  so  complex  and 
■0  nerplexlng  that  we  on  a  local  level  must 
have  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
every  level  of  government  «nd  science  If  wo 
are  to  succeed. 

We  m  Suffolk  are  voting  this  year  on  a 
ghorellne  aonlng  review  propoaal  which  wUl 
take  place  in  the  oiqwrt  hands  of  our  fine 
Suffolk  County  Planning  Oooamlaalon  the 
right  of  review  of  any  change  of  zoning, 
valance  or  special  permit  by  any  munlcl- 
nallty  of  any  land  within  500  feet  of  our 
shoreline  and  estuaries.  Thxis,  I  sincerely 
brtleve.  wUl  give  thU  county  a  landmark 
breakthrough  in  protecting  our  shorelines^ 
Of  course,  you  are  aU  aware  of  the  continu- 
ing threat  of  offshore  oU  drilling,  which  we 
have  mounted  a  drive  against,  and  which 
remains  quite  uncertain,  but  no  less  a  dan- 
gerous threat  to  us. 

I  know  that  this  is  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion. I  know  that  scientists  must  be  free  to 
conduct  their  studies  in  their  own  manner 
and  by  their  cwn  means.  But  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous gap  developing  here.  And  I  raise  my 
voice  at  thlB  hearing  as  a  warning  against  It. 

There  Is  today  a  crisis  need  for  any  fed- 
eral program  which  will  result  In  scientific 
findings  being  handed  to  those  elected  and 
appointed  officials  charged  with  preserving 
our  environment  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  readily  vmderstood.  This  Is  not  the 
time  to  get  muscle-bound  trying  to  decipher 
some  scientific  Jargon  into  everyday,  lay- 
man's language. 

It  Is  the  Job  of  government  to  understand 
what  the  scientists  are  saying  and  take  the 
kind  of  positive,  quick  action  needed  to  keep 
us  on  course  In  our  fight  for  survival.  Con- 
versely, it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  scientists 
and  technicians  to  speak  to  us  In  govern- 
ment In  clear   and  unmistakable   language. 

If  there  Is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  gathered  here  today  It  Is  Just 
that.  To  the  scientists,  we  look  for  your  ex- 
pert advice  and  interpretation  of  the  specific 
problems  whatever  the  area  or  region  of  this 
nation.  Give  us  that  kind  of  tool,  and  we  in 
government  will  respond  with  appropriate 
action.  But  anything  short  of  that  will,  I  am 
sorry  to  predict,  only  help  to  further  confuse 
government  into  inaction. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for  being 
able  to  talk  with  you  briefly.  I  hope  I  have 
made  mjraelf  and  my  position  clear.  I  look 
forward  to  a  new  kind  of  scientific-govern- 
mental future  relationship. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  record  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  during 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
has  been  an  outstanding  one — earmarked 
by  significant  and  long-range  contribu- 
tions to  the  maritime  industry  and  to  the 
environment. 

Although  a  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete account  of  all  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities will  appear  at  a  later  date  in  an 
ofiBcial  committee  print.  I  would  like  to 
insert  an  abbreviated  report  into  the 
Rbcord  at  this  time. 
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maCKAMT    MABIHI 

There  are  many  indications,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  1972  will  be  a  landmark 
year  for  the  American  maritime  indus- 
try, and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  J  are  proud  of  the  role  our 
committee  has  played  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  that  industry. 

Two  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
maritime  legislation  acted  upon  by  our 
committee  during  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress  were  H.R.  13324,  the  maritime 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973; 
and  H.R.  16987,  the  so-called  supple- 
mental maritime  authorization  bill. 

Our  committee  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  H.R.  13324,  in  order  to  determine  how 
much  fimdlng  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  momentum  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970.  which  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion of  300  modem  American-flag  ves- 
sels In  the  next  decade.  H.R.  13324  sub- 
sequently passed  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  was  enacted  on  August  22, 
1972.  As  enacted,  it  called  for  a  total  of 
$556,044,000  for  the  following  maritime 
activities:  Construction  subsidy,  $280 
million,  of  which  $30  million  Is  for  the 
purchase  of  modem  or  reconstructed 
U.S. -flag  vessels  for  lasoip  In  the  national 
defense  reserve  fleet;  operating  subsidy. 
$232  miUion;  research  and  development, 
$30  million:  Reserve  fleet  expenses,  $3,- 
900.000;  maritime  training  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
N.Y..  $7,854,000;  and  State  marine 
schools,  $2,290,000. 

H.R.  16987,  was  equally  important  to 
the  overall  maritime  program,  because  it 
called  for  an  additional  $175  million  for 
ship  construction  to  supplement  the  $250 
million  already  authorized  for  ship  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  signiflcance  of  this  additional  $175 
million  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly. 
because  it  is  indicative  of  the  success  of 
our  long-range  program  to  rebuild  the 
American  merchant  marine.  This  signifl- 
cance was  emphasized  by  Robert  J. 
Blackwell,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mari- 
time Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, when  he  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that 
American  ship  operators  are  responding 
to  the  incentive  provided  by  these  sub- 
sidies by  building  bigger  and  better  ships, 
Mr.  Blackwell  said: 

None  of  these  vessels  would  have  been 
built  m  the  United  States  without  the  ex- 
panded dimension  given  to  our  federal  marl- 
time  policies  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970.  Because  of  these  subsidy  construction 
orders.  American  shipyards  today  have  the 
largest  peacetime  orderbook  of  merchant 
ships  in  their  history  in  terms  of  gross  ton- 
nage and  contract  value. 

Under  the  subsidy  program,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  had  already  con- 
tracted for  a  large  number  of  new  ships 
just  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1972;  these 
included  18  tankers  and  six  of  the  tech- 
nologicEilly  new  LNG's — or  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas  carriers.  The  supplemental  fimd 
of  $175  million  will  provide  for  at  least 
five  more  LNG's.  These  ships,  which  cost 
an  average  of  $80  million  each  to  build, 
will  not  only  help  meet  our  Nation's  ever- 
increasing  energy  needs — they  will  also 
help  make  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine a  more  dominant  force  in  world 
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trade.  Mr.  Blackwell  also  stated  at  our 
hearings  that  American  shipyards — 
through  technological  know-how — may 
actually  be  able  to  build  and  s^  LNO's 
to  foreign  Interests.  If  this  does  happen, 
it  will  Indeed  be  a  momentous  turning 
point  for  the  American  maritime  Indus- 
try, in  addition  to  providing  a  tremen- 
dous and  beneficial  impact  on  our  Na- 
tkxi's  economy  and  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  status. 

The  committee  has,  of  course,  long 
been  aware  of  the  need  for  the  Ameri- 
can-flag merchant  fleet  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  newly  developing  LNQ  tech- 
nology and  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
prior  to  the  initial  contracts  signed  for 
the  construction  of  the  flrst  LNO's  In 
this  coimtry,  our  committee  held  hear- 
ings on  legislation  which  propnjsed  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  build 
a  fleet  of  up  to  40  LNO's,  which  would 
then  be  sold  or  chartered  for  operation 
under  the  American  flag. 

The  committee  held  3  days  of  hearings 
on  a  number  of  similar  LNQ  bills  during 
June  1972.  Testimony  presented  at  those 
hearings  documented  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  faces  an  impending  energy 
crisis,  and  that  vast  amounts  of  LNO 
will  be  imported  to  meet  our  Nation's 
escalating  energy  requirements.  The 
committee  is  glad  to  note  that  American 
operators  did  not  wait  for  the  outcome 
of  this  legislation,  but  seized  the  initia- 
tive instead,  and  are  moving  ahead  in 
this  new  and  exciting  field  which  con- 
tains so  much  hope  for  the  American 
maritime  Industry. 

During  the  early  part  of  ttie  second 
session,  the  committee  held  7  days  of 
hearings  on   H.R.    12324,   which   would 
require  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
all  oil  Imported  into  the  United  States 
under  the  quota  sj^tem  be  carried  in 
American-flag  vessels.  Since  the  demand 
for  petroleum  imports  is  heavy  now,  and 
is  expected  to  Increase  dramatically  in 
the  next  decade,  such  legislation — if  en- 
acted— would  have  a  beneficial  impact 
upon  the  An:ierican  meich^t  fleet  by 
stimulating    new    tanker    construction, 
providing  more  sea-going  jobs  and  aid- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  situation. 
In  addition  to  those  beneflts,  propo- 
nents of  the  legislation  argued  during 
committee    hearings    that    the    United 
States  caimot  depend  upon  foreign-flag 
vessels  to  transport  our  vital  oil  supplies 
in  times  of  national  emergencies.  The 
major  argument  of  opponents  of  the  leg- 
islation was  that  it  would  cause  an  in- 
crease in  costs  to  the  American  consumer. 
Following  the  extensive  hearings,  the 
committee  met  in  executive  session  and 
ordered  the  bill  reported,  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments;  Rrst,  residual  fuel 
oil  was  removed  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill;  second.  No.  2  fuel  oil  was  re- 
moved from  the  provisions  of  the  bill: 
and,  third,  petroleum  refiners  with  in- 
puts of  30,000  barrels  per  day  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  92d  session. 
I  introduced  H.R.  17176,  which  is  de- 
signed to  create  more  stringent  controls 
over  the  activities  of  foreign-flag  pas- 
senger ships  operating  out  of  the  United 
States.  This  legislation,  was  cosponsored 
by  Mr.  Clark. 
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HJl.  17178  evolved  from  2  days  of 
hearings  our  committee  held  when  Amer- 
ican steam&hip  representatives  com- 
plained that  the  Bureau  of  Cufitoms  was 
not  properly  enforcing  our  cabotage  laws 
wath  respect  to  foreign-flag  cruises  from 
Amerlcaui  ports.  Testimony  produced  at 
the  hearings  indicated  that  certain  for- 
eign-flag vessels  circumvent  our  cabotage 
laws  by  various  devices,  ostensibly  In- 
cluding superficial  calls  at  foreign  ports, 
when  the  real  destination  is  a  second 
American  port.  As  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  committee  had  directed  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  work  with 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  to  help  the  lat- 
ter agency  strengthen  its  regiilatlons  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  these  foreign- 
flag  psissenger  vessels.  Since  it  now  seems 
apparent  that  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoms  is 
not  moving  in  the  direction  recommend- 
ed. H.R.  17176  was  introduced  to  cor- 
rect— through  legislation — a  situation 
which  is  not  being  corrected  through  ad- 
ministrative action. 

Although  a  number  of  other  maritime 
bUls  were  acted  upon  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress,  those  discussed 
above  were  considered  the  most  import- 
ant to  the  industry. 

OCXANOCRAPHT 

Enactment  or  two  major  pieces  of  en- 
vironmental legislation,  which  should  be- 
come milestones  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  Nation,  occurred  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  legislative  work  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography.  The  two  bUIs  re- 
ferred to  are  the  ocean  dumping  bill,  and 
the  coastal  zone  management  bill,  both 
of  which  required  House-Senate  confer- 
ence action  in  the  closing  days  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

The  conference  report  on  the  coastal 
zone  management  bill  passed  the  House 
on  October  12.  1972.  and  became  Public 
Law  92-583  on  October  27,  1972.  Basically 
It  calls  for  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  policy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  program  for  the  man- 
agement, utilization,  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  the  waters  and  land  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  rapidly  disap- 
pearing coastal  and  estuarine  zones. 

Under  this  new  law.  $200  million  in 
Federal  money  will  be  provided  to  the 
individual  States  to  help  them  make  in- 
telligent, long-range  plans  and  decisions 
on  how  best  to  utilize  the  Nation's  invalu- 
able coastal  zone  resources.  Since  this  Is 
a  complex  law,  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  discuss  it  in  detail  at  this  time,  and 
more  specific  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  House  Report  92-1544. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
coastal  zone  bill  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  environ- 
mental legislation  to  come  out  of  the  92d 
Congress,  or  any  Congress.  As  enacted,  it 
represents  the  first  real  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  reckless  and  indiscriminate 
growth  and  urbam  sprawl  in  our  coastal 
aresLs;  and,  for  the  first  time,  it  provides 
real  aid  to  the  coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
States,  which  are  faced  by  Instirmounta- 
ble  financial  problems  in  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  the  contin- 
uing onslaught  against  the  total  coastal 
environment. 
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The  committee  is  Justifiably  proud  of 
the  role  it  has  played  in  the  enactment 
of  the  very  first  law  which  bans  the 
dumping  of  harmful  waste  materials  Into 
America  s  coastal  and  offshore  waters. 

H.R.  9727,  the  so-called  ocean  dump- 
ing bill,  was  the  product  of  the  Joint  ef- 
forts and  hearings  at  our  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography,  chaired  by  Congress- 
man Alton  Lknnon.  and  the  Subcomit- 
tee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  chaired  by 
Congressman  John  D.  Dingsix.  After  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  comprehensive  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  the  committee  reported 
out  an  ocean  dumping  bill  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress,  and  although 
the  legislation  was  psissed  by  the  House 
In  the  first  session.  House  and  Senate 
c<Hiferees  could  not  agree  on  differences. 
Three  additional  conference  meetings 
were  held  in  the  second  session,  and  both 
Houses  accepted  a  conference  report  on 
October  13,  1972.  H.R.  9727  became  Pub- 
lic Law  92-532  on  October  23,  1972. 

In  addition  to  placing  a  total  and  ab- 
solute ban  on  the  dumping  of  radiologi- 
cal, chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents 
or  of  any  high-level  radioactive  waste 
into  the  oceans,  the  ocean  dumping  act — 
officially  referred  to  as  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972 — also  seeks  to  control  the  dumping 
of  dredge  material  which  could  be  harm- 
ful to  the  environment.  The  final  act  re- 
tains the  authority  to  issue  permits  for 
dximping  of  dredged  material  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  It  requires 
the  Corps  to  follow  environmental  guide- 
lines set  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — EPA — if  dumping  of  such 
material  is  to  be  performed,  in  areas  con- 
sidered to  be  of  critical  environmental 
importance,  however,  EPA  would  have 
the  final  word  on  disposition  of  such 
waste  material.  Under  this  act,  violators 
would  be  subject  to  a  maximum  fine  In 
each  case  of  $50,000  per  offense. 

The  Oceanography  Subcommittee  also 
was  active  in  a  number  of  other  areas. 
Including  hearings  on  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  development  of  hard 
mineral  resources  from  the  ocean:  over- 
sight hearings  concerning  the  fxmctions 
and  activities  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA — and  House  passage  and  final  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  increase  the 
annual  authorization  of  fimds  for  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere,  from  $200,000  to 
$400,000. 

riSHXKIXS    AND    WILDLITK    CONSmVATION 

As  usual,  the  activities  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation were  extremely  broad  and  pro- 
ductive under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell.  Since  the  bills 
suited  upon  by  this  subcommittee  were 
so  voluminous — and,  in  many  cases,  so 
complex — it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide a  detailed  accoimt  in  this  brief  re- 
port. A  committee  print,  which  will  con- 
tain a  complete  and  detailed  report  of 
all  the  committee's  activities,  wUl  be 
forthcoming. 

One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
conservation  legislation  to  be  considered 
by  this  subcommittee  for  a  long  time — 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act — 
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became  Public  Law  92-522  on  October  21, 
1972.  This  controversial  and  complex 
legislation  has  many  Important  provi- 
sions, but  one  of  the  most  principal  ones 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  mora- 
torium on  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals— with  certain  exemptions.  Devel- 
opment of  management  programs,  crea- 
tion of  a  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
and  penalties  against  offenders  are  also 
called  for  in  this  act,  which  is  long  over- 
due and  badly  needed  if  humanity  is  to 
protect  and  assure  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  these  wild  creatures. 

Other  bills  which  emanated  from  this 
subcommittee  and  became  public  law  in 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
provide  for :  Insurance  to  America's  com- 
mercial fishermen  for  storm  damage,  or 
damage  caused  by  Illegal  seizures;  crea- 
tion of  wildlife  refuges  for  seals,  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and  other  wildlife;  crea- 
tion of  additional  recreational  areas; 
protection  of  the  bald  eagle;  extension 
of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act;  prohibition 
against  hunting  from  aircraft;  extension 
of  the  Jellyfish  Act;  and  funding  pro- 
grams for  restoration  of  sockeye  and 
pink  salmon  stocks. 

Additional  hearings  were  held  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  legis- 
lation to:  establish  predator  control  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  inhumane  methods 
of  elimination  of  predators;  provide  for 
management  of  game  on  Federal  lands; 
and  to  provide  for  protection  for  the  fish 
resources  of  the  United  States  against 
the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
disease? 

COAST    GUAKO 

The  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Frank  M.  Clark,  continued  to  make  sig- 
nificant gains  toward  the  national  goal 
of  making  our  ports  and  waterways 
more  navigable,  safer,  and  less  polluted. 
The  significant  gains  made  during  the 
first  session  of  Congress,  examples  of 
which  were  the  passage  of  the  Radio 
Telephone  Bridge  to  Bridge  Act  and  the 
Small  Boat  Safety  Act,  were  comple- 
mented by  legislation  which  is  integral 
to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  outlined 
above. 

T^e  annual  Coast  Guard  authorization 
bill,  which  is  of  paramount  importance, 
contained  a  total  of  $158,380,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  This  figure  included:  $81,- 
740,000  for  acquiring  new  vessels  and 
Improving  existing  ones;  $18,200,000  for 
procurement  and  extension  of  service  life 
of  aircraft;  $46,040,000  for  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  installations  and 
faculties;  and  $12,500,000  for  bridge  al- 
terations. 

This  session  also  saw  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8140,  commonly  referred  to  sis  the 
Port  and  Waterways  Safety  Act.  This 
legislation  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention by  the  subcommittee  suid  efforts 
in  this  regard  date  bsick  to  the  91st 
Congress.  Its  psi^sage  into  law  has  dual 
significsuice  in  that  it  makes  a  major 
contribution  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
marine  stifety  suid  pollution  prevention. 
Under  the  act.  the  Secretary  in  the 
Depsirtment  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
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is  operating  has  the  authority  to  estsOj- 
Ush  vessel  traffic  services  smd  systems  for 
ports,  harbors,  and  other  waters  subject 
to  congested  vessel  traffic  or  other 
liazardous  conditions.  Indicative  of  the 
need  amd  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  fact  that,  although  it  was 
signed  into  law  as  recently  as  July  10, 
1972,  vessel  traffic  systems  have  been 
initiated  in  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound. 

Although  these  systems  were  origi- 
nally on  a  voluntary  bsisis,  the  new  sys- 
tems win  be  mandatory.  In  addition,  a 
vessel  traffic  system  is  planned  for  the 
Houston  Ship  Chsuinel,  with  an  instal- 
lation date  of  January  1974.  The  legisla- 
tion also  authorizes  the  Secretsiry  to  es- 
tablish rules  smd  regulations  setting 
forth  minimum  stsuidards  of  design,  con- 
struction, alteration  and  repair  to  vessels 
engaged  in  the  carrisige  of  certain  liquid 
bulk  cargo,  the  spillage  of  which  creates 
substantial  hazards  to  life,  property,  and 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subcommittee  was  also  happy  with 
the  passage  of  H.R.  6479,  the  Towboat 
Operating  Licensing  Act,  the  legislative 
history  of  which  is  even  more  extensive 
than  the  Port  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act  cited  above.  This  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  require  licensed  operators 
on  towing  vessels  26  feet  or  over  in 
length.  The  Secretary  is  further  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions stating  the  requirements  for  that 
license,  as  well  as  geographicsil  limita- 
tions particular  to  that  license.  The  sict 
also  restricts  the  working  hours  of  the 
person  licensed  to  12  hours  in  any  con- 
secutive 24-hour  period,  except  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  In  addition  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  conduct  a  study  on 
the  need  for  licensed  engineers  on  these 
vessels  and  submit  his  report  smd  smy 
recommendations  within  10  months  sifter 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 

This  session  also  saw^  the  ensictment 
into  law  of  various  pieces  of  legislation 
which  might  be  described  as  housekeep- 
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Ing,  in  that  they  apply  themselves  to  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  Cotist 
Guard  and  the  programs  for  which  it  Is 
responsible.  H.R.  13697  appUed  Itself  to 
the  Coast  Guard  fiag  officer  strxicture 
and  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
periodic  continuation  boards  which 
would  review  the  proficiency  of  rear 
admirals  sind  make  recommendatlMis 
with  respect  to  their  continuation  in  the 
service  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Hereto- 
fore, no  review  of  this  type  was  author- 
ized. The  legislation  also  establishes 
statutory  positions  of  commander,  At- 
lantic area  and  commander.  Pacific 
area;  and  it  authorizes  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  for  these  two  positions. 

HJl.  10486  applied  itself  to  the  rank 
of  master  chief  petty  officer  and  the 
lighthouse  service  employees  who  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  wsis 
twofold:  First,  it  made  the  basic  pay  of 
the  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  comparable  to  the  bsisic  pay  of  his 
counterparts  in  the  other  sirmed  services. 
Second,  it  corrected  another  pay  in- 
equity which  Ims  existed  since  1969.  This 
inequity,  which  developed  with  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  91-93,  permitted 
civil  service  employees  to  compute  their 
retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  their  highest 
average  salary  over  a  3 -year  period  vice 
a  5-year  period.  This  act  now  provides 
that  lighthouse  employees  may  compute 
their  retirement  using  the  same  formula 
as  the  civil  service.  In  swidition,  the  act 
enables  lighthouse  employees  who  were 
forced  into  involuntary  retirement  due 
to  cutbacks  to  compute  their  retirement 
on  a  reduced  basis,  based  on  a  formula 
presently  used  by  the  Civil  Service  under 
simUar  situations. 

PANAMA   CANAL 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Pansuna  Canal  resumed  hearings  on 
the  proposed  canal  treaty. 

Several  days  of  open  hearings,  as  well 
as  executive  hearings,  were  held  on  this 
important  subject  because  of  the  sippar- 

STATUS  OF  BILLS  REFERRED,  92D  CONG.,  2D  SESS. 


COMMUNIST  NEGOTIATORS  WITH 
AMERICAN  PASSPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALZrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dsmlel 
Berrigan.  In  "Night  Plight  to  Hanoi," 
said: 
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ent  Impjisse  of  the  treaty  talks  by  State 
Depsirtment  officials  and  by  elements  of 
the  Panamanian  Government. 

In  February  of  1972,  the  subcommittee 
made  an  inspection  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  city  of  Panama  in  order  to  re- 
ceive first-hand  information  to  deter- 
mine the  current  problems  facing  the 
United  States  in  operating  the  canal  in 
view  of  the  highly  volatile  politicsil  situa- 
tion in  Panama.  An  simbitious  schedule 
of  meetings  with  officials,  leaders,  civic 
groups,  union  groups,  members  of  the 
judicisiry,  tuid  individuals  were  con- 
ducted in  addition  to  the  status  of  the 
treaty  talks  with  the  offlcisOs  of  the  U.S. 
CansJ  Zone  Government.  A  myriad  of 
important  topics  was  discussed  in  great 
detail  vrith  the  proper  individuals  and 
agencies  charged  with  that  respon- 
sibility. 

On  July  1.  1972.  the  ProvlslonaJ  Junta 
Government  of  Pansuna  seized  the 
Pansima  Power  &  Light  Co.,  called 
Puerza  y  luz,  owned  by  the  Boise  Cascswle 
Corporation  of  Boise,  Idsdio.  Hesulngs 
were  held  on  this  matter  in  July  and 
August  1972,  in  order  to  Investigate  the 
apparent,  as  well  as  the  underlying  rea- 
sions  for  the  takeover  of  American- 
owned  enterprises  by  the  Ptinamanian 
Government. 

At  the  moment,  negotiations  between 
the  Ptmamanlan  Government  and  Boise 
Csiscsuie  are  continuing,  suid  it  is  hoped 
that  an  sunicable  solution  is  In  the  mak- 
ing. 

The  subcommittee  will  continue  to  In- 
vestigate and  receive  information  on  this 
very  important  matter  with  a  view  to- 
ward protecting  the  interests  of  citizens 
and  Americsm-owned  corporations  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attsu;hed  at  the  end  of 
this  report  is  a  statisticsil  table  depicting 
the  leffislative  surtivity  of  this  committee 
during  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. As  I  ssud  earlier  In  this  report,  a 
more  detsiiled  account  of  tdl  committee 
suitlvlties  during  that  period  wtU  be 
found  in  a  formsil  committee  report  to  be 
printed  at  a  later  date : 
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The  other  pretllght  visit.  Jtist  before  we 
drove  out  to  Kennedy  Airport,  was  from 
a  State  Department  man  In  Averell  Harrl- 
man's  office.  He  offered  to  validate  our 
passports  for  travel  to  North  Vietnam,  an 
officially  forbidden  destination. 

I  have  often  remarked  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  Jesuits  that  a 
good  inquisition  would  not  cure.  And 
when  a  man  of  Berrigan 's  known  sym- 
pathies is  given  what  amounts  to  offlclsd 
ssmction  to  negotiate  with  our  enemy — 


whom  he  very  obviously  does  not  regard 
SIS  the  enemy — it  suggests  that  oiu"  Gov- 
ernment needs  an  inquisition. 

Following  the  recent  return  of  David 
Bellinger  and  Cora  Weiss  from  Hsmoi.  I 
have  been  making  Inquiries  into  how  the 
Vletcong  front  in  the  United  States  Is 
allowed  to  send  representatives  almost 
continually  to  North  Vietnam,  with  no 
hindrsince  whatsoever  from  our  Govern- 
ment, but  rather  with  its  special  permls- 
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slon.  This  Is  clearly  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  the  "Lady  Haw  Haw"  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  Jane  Fonda,  could  make 
broadcasts  urging  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  refuse  to  do  their  duty— which 
Is  specmcally  Identified  as  a  crime  under 
Federal  law— and  get  away  with  it. 

Dave  Delllnger  is  another  case  In  point. 
This  self-confessed  Communist  spent  2 
years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary  In  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  beginning  in  1943,  after  refus- 
ing to  report  for  a  medical  examination 
for  the  draft  in  World  War  U.  In  1949,  he 
was  apprehended  while  performing  a 
lewd  act  In  a  men's  room  In  New  York 
City,  was  convicted  and  received  a  sus- 
pended sentence.  In  hearings  before  the 
then  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvlUes.  Delllnger  testified  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1968.  that  he  had  "intimate  con- 
tacts with  both  the  NLF — National  Lib- 
eration Front,  the  Vletcong— and  repre- 
senutlves  from  North  VI-'^"<un.  Now  the 
sole  purpose  has  not  been  to  secure  the 
release  of  American  prisoners,  but  this 
has  been  a  very  Important  aspect  of  my 
contacts  with  these  people.  It  Is  a  very 
touchy  and  delicate  area,  as  I  am  sure 
you  recognize." 

It  is  bad  enough  that  this  man  was 
ordered  released  to  go  to  Hanoi  at  the 
behest  of  the  State  Department  even 
while  under  indictment  on  conspiracy 
charges  in  connecUon  with  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago.  It  Is  even  more 
mdefensible  that  the  State  Department 
gave  this  convicted  felon  a  passport  valid 
for  travel  to  North  Vietnam.  This  came 
to  light  when  my  research  assistant  and 
a  staff  investigator  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  Interviewed  Robert 
Johnson.  Deputy  Director  and  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Passport  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State,  foUowlng  hearings 
on  September  19.  1972.  to  find  ways  of 
better  safeguarding  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  preventing  abuses  of 
the  passport.  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  in 
1968  he  and  members  of  his  staff  were 
called  In  on  a  Saturday  morning  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  giving  a  very  arrogant 
David  DeUlnger  his  passport  for  travel 
to  North  Vietnam. 

How  much  more  rotten  could  a  situa- 
tion be  than  this  one  of  a  self-confessed 
Communist  traveling  to  Communist 
North  Vietnam  with  our  official  permis- 
sion, at  the  Insistence  of  the  State  De- 
partment, while  brave  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  were  fighUng  against  that 
same  Communist  enemy  and  giving  their 
life's  blood  to  hurl  back  Communist  ag- 
gression? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Pentagon 
papers,  released  by  Daniel  Ellsberg  con- 
tained descriptions  of  the  offensive  and 
defensive  posture  of  U.S.  forces  and 
those  of  all  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia- 
Including  all  the  clandestine  capabilities 
of  our  Qreen  Berets  and  Air  Commandos 
These  have  been  published  and  made 
available  to  our  worldwide  enemies. 
What  Is  not  so  weU  known  Is  that  four 
volumes  of  the  Pentagon  papers  have  not 
been  released  and  remain  classified.  This 
Is  because,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
David  Abshire  stated  in  a  memorandum 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee March  9.  1972: 
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To  disclose  these  secrvt  channels  and  of- 
ficial communications  relating  to  them  would 
constitute  a  unll»t«ral  violation  of  oonfl- 
dentlallty  In  diplomatic  Intercourse  without 
which  the  diplomatic  process  cannot  func- 
tion effectively. 

Senator  FtJLBRicHT  accordingly  de- 
creed that  these  volumes  would  be  "made 
available  only  to  committee  members  as 
a  classified  committee  print."  However, 
the  table  of  contents  was  released,  and 
it  contains  a  title  'Private  Trips  to  Hanoi 
(Three  Clerics,  Ashmore-Baggs,  and 
Others) ." 

So  it  would  appear  that  to  let  the 
American  people  know  more  about  these 
private  trips  to  Hanoi  by  "clerics"  and 
others  would  constitute  a  disclosure  of 
"secret  channels  and  official  communica- 
tions without  which  the  diplomatic  proc- 
ess ceinnot  function  effectively."  It  does 
sound  very  much  as  though  the  Del- 
linger-Welss-Berrlgan  types  had  official 
recognition  and  sanction  by  our  negotiat- 
ors In  what  they  were  doing. 

For  such  persons  in  any  way  to  repre- 
sent America  in  the  capital  of  the  enemy 
is  a  supreme  insult  to  our  fighting  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  gave  so  much  to 
save  South  Vietnam  from  CtMnmunist 
aggression. 
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RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  THE  VIETNAM  SITUATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  My  guest  was  the  Second  Sec- 
retary of  the  Vietnam  Embassy,  Mr.  Hoc. 

I  insert  a  transcript  of  this  report  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Rasick.  South  Vietnam  and  the  com- 
mitments that  our  nation  has  made  \inder 
the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
SEATO,  to  stop  Communist  aggression  In 
Vietnam  have  long  been  of  Interest  to  our 
people. 

During  the  past  few  days  the  news  media 
has  been  dropping  suggestions  that  between 
now  and  the  November  7th  election.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  somehow  bring  Instant  peace 
to  that  troubled  land  and  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  free  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Communists  to  the  north. 
This  "putting  the  toothpaste  back  Into  the 
tube"  operation  Is  being  handled  by  the 
President's  top  International  advisor.  Doctor 
Kissinger. 

Because  there  Is  confusion  resulting  In 
political  appeals  from  reality  and  fact  and  be- 
cause I  am  sure  many  of  our  listeners  would 
like  another  source  of  Information  other  than 
simply  American  news  sources.  I  had  Invit- 
ed the  Vietnam  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  to  be  on  our  program.  Unforttmately 
the  Ambassador  U  In  Saigon,  but  we  are  in- 
deed happy  today  to  have  as  your  guest.  Mr 
Hoc.  Second  Secretary  of  the  Vietnam  Em- 
bassy, to  give  us  some  evaluation  of  the  pres- 
ent events  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  South 
Vietnam  citizen  and  a  representative  of  his 
government. 

Mr.  Hoc.  we  are  happy  to  have  you  with 
us  today  and  welcome  you  Into  the  homes 
of  our  many  Louisiana  viewers,  many  of 
whom  have  served  In  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country  fighting  In  yo\ir  country  and  have 


a  great  Interest  In  what  Is  going  on  In  South 
Vietnam.  ^ 

Mr.  Hoc,  most  Americans,  like  your  peo- 
ple, want  peace,  but  after  all  these  years  of 
fighting,  they  are  today  being  told  that  there 
Is  somehow  a  formula  for  instant  peace  that 
can  be  brought  about.  Will  you  give  us  your 
country's  feelings  on  the  present  peace  uik« 
and  negotiations? 

Mr.  Hoc.  Mr.  Congressman,  as  you  know 
since  the  Parts  peace  negotiations  were  en- 
larged  to  Include  four  parties,  there  have 
been  three  years  and  ten  months  and  over 
150  weekly  sessions,  but  we  have  seen  no 
progress  at  all.  Our  side  has  made  many 
concessions  at  the  Paris  peace  table  We 
have  proposed  an  Indochina- wide  ceasefire 
to  end  the  killing  in  all  Indochina.  We  have 
proposed  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam  to 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  people  a  chance 
to  choose  freely  their  own  leaders,  but  un- 
fortunately all  our  proposals  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  other  side.  The  other  side 
continues  to  Insist  on  their  Irrational  posl- 
tlon;  that  Is.  to  overthrow  the  present 
elected  government  In  South  Vietnam,  to  re- 
place It  with  a  coalition  government  and  to 
disband  all  democraUc  Institutions  In  South 
Vietnam.  And  these  demands  are  unaccept- 
able, but  we  have  a  strong  belief  that  the 
war  could  be  ended  only  through  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  so  we  have  not  withdrawn 
our  participation  from  the  peace  talks  la 
Parts.  For  the  past  few  months,  the  Intensive 
traveling  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  to  Paris 
and  to  other  countries  has  been  evidence 
that  the  peace  negotiations  are  In  a  very 
crucial  stage  and  our  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam fervently  hope  that  a  fair  political 
settlement  can  be  reached  to  restore  a  genu- 
ine peace,  a  peace  with  honor  and  freedom, 
a  peace  that  meets  the  aspirations  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Hoc.  from  here  In  Wash- 
ington I  try  to  keep  abreast  of  the  situa- 
tion In  the  world.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
aggressor  In  your  part  of  the  world  Is  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists.  The  ag- 
gressor In  ThaUand  Is  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists;  the  aggressor  In  your  country 
Is  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists;  the 
aggressor  In  Cambodia.  In  Laos,  you  name 
the  place  of  aggression,  and  it  always  ends 
up  being  traceable  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists.  As  you  have  said,  the  solution 
for  peace  would  seem  very  simple — simply 
tell  the  Communists  to  go  back  north,  to  go 
home,  disarm  themselves,  and  to  work  to 
make  their  country  a  better  place  to  live.  I 
notice  that  you  mentioned  that  your  gov- 
ernment Is  willing  to  have  free  elections. 
You  have  had  free  elections,  have  you  not? 
Mr.  Hoc.  Yes,  we  have. 
Mr.  Rarick.  And  President  Thleu  was 
elected.  Some  people  In  our  country  for  some 
reason  or  other  might  not  have  approved  of 
It;  but  he  was  elected,  and  I  dont  recall  any 
definite  charges  of  election  irregularity. 
But  have  you  ever  heard  of  any  free  elections 
in   North   Vietnam? 

Mr.  Hoc.  No.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  free 
elections  In  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Rarick.  I  don't  even  believe  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  control  of  North  Vietnam 
has  had  elections,  have  they? 

Mr.  Hoc.  WeU.  let  me  clarify  this  point. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Constitution  of  North 
Vietnam  provides  that  elections  be  held  every 
five  years;  however  the  Communist  leaders 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  provisions.  They  have 
postponed  many  times  the  elections  on  the 
pretext  that  the  war  situation  does  not  per- 
mit elections  to  be  held.  Recently.  In  early 
1971.  North  Vietnam  did  hold  one  election  In 
which  521  candidates  competed  for  420  seats 
In  the  National  Assembly.  The  election  was 
held  hastUy  with  virtually  little  choice  of 
selection  for  the  people.  South  Vietnam  Is 
different  from  North  Vietnam  because  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  open  society,  whereas  North 
Vietnam  is  a  very  strictly  closed  society.  In 
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such  a  clo«Kl  society,  free  elections,  as  we 
know  them,  are  unheard  of.  Election  U  only 
a  means  used  by  the  Communist  leaders  in 
North  Vietnam  to  consolidate  their  powers, 
to  other  words,  to  ratify  the  decisions  of  the 
ruling  which  Is  the  Communist  Party,  circle; 
while  in  South  Vietnam,  we  hold  elections 
every  four  years  and  the  people  are  given  a 
wide  choice  of  candidates.  For  instance,  dur- 
tog  the  senatorial  elections  of  1970,  there 
were  160  candidates  campaigning  for  30  seats 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  elections  for  the 
lower  House,  1172  candidates  campaigned  for 
137  seats,  representing  a  real  choice  for  the 

'°Mr  Babick.  But  again,  in  these  so-called 
peace  talks  that  are  beUig  negotiated  by  our 
TOuntry  and  North  Vietnam  and  we  dont 
tnow  who  else,  I  have  never  heard  It  even 
suggested  that  the  negotiated  peace  terms 
call  for  elections  In  North  Vietnam  to  see  U 
the  people  who  live  in  that  area  reaUy  en- 
dorse and  support  the  Communist  Party  dic- 
tators or  their  rulers.  At  the  last  negotiations, 
the  North  Vietnamese  demand  for  a  coali- 
tion government  was  abandoned  only  to  be 
replaced  with  what  Is  termed  a  national  con- 
cord Would  you  teU  our  viewers  what  a  na- 
tional concord  Is?  How  does  It  differ  from  a 
coalition  government? 

Mr.  Hoc.  There  Is  no  difference  at  all.  A 
national  concord  or  coalition  government  Is 
the  same  thing.  The  Communists  vise  an- 
other word  In  order  to  confuse  or  Just  to  have 
a  better  name  for  a  coalition  government, 
which  we  are  firmly  opposed  to.  The  advo- 
cate of  the  coalition  government  says  that 
peace  may  be  restored  through  a  coalition 
government,  but  we  see  otherwise.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  we  are  firmly  opposed  to  a 
coalition  government.  First,  the  lesson  of 
history  as  the  events  In  Eastern  Europe  after 
World  War  H  and  recently  In  Laos  and  es- 
pecially after  our  ovra  bitter  experience  In 
Vietnam  In  1946. 

In  Laos,  the  coaUtlon  government  was  In- 
stalled as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1962,  but,  since  the  Initiation  of  that  gov- 
ernment, peace  has  not  been  restored  to  the 
people  of  Laos  as  war  still  continues  in  many 
parts  of  that  country.  In  Eastern  Europe 
Communists  took  power  by  means  of  coali- 
tion governments.  We  had  the  same  bitter 
experience  In  Vietnam  In  1946.  When  a  coali- 
tion was  formed,  the  Nationalists  held  fo\ir 
places  In  the  12-member  Cabinet  as  against 
four  for  the  Communists  and  four  for  the 
Neutralists.  The  new  Cabinet  took  office 
March  2,  1946.  The  Neutralist  and  National- 
ist ministers  were  denied  any  opportunity  to 
contribute  constructively  In  any  way  and 
finally  were  forcibly  removed  from  office.  The 
same  fate  befell  the  Nationalist  Assembly. 
The  membership  had  initially  444  delegates, 
but  it  was  decreased  to  a  total  of  291  at  the 
opening  session.  The  purges  continued  and 
on  November  8,  1946,  the  date  of  the  vote  on 
the  new  Constitution,  only  240  delegates 
were  present.  Finally,  the  Communists  were 
m  complete  control  of  the  government. 

The  second  reason  concerns  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  our  people.  We  have 
fought  for  many,  many  years  for  the  rtght  of 
self-determination.  To  impose  or  Install  a 
coalition  government  upon  our  people  is  to 
deny  them  that  rtght.  And  that  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  betrayal  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  people  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  right  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  Rarick.  I  might  add  that  some  50,000 
American  men  who  stood  with  your  people 
m  their  struggle  to  be  free  also  gave  their 
lives.  Mr.  Hoc,  as  I  understand  this  theory 
of  coalition  government  or  national  concord, 
It  would,  m  effect,  disregard  any  elections. 
The  Oommvmlsts  would  be  given  a  certain 
number  of  seats  or  so  much  voice  In  your 
government.  Isn't  that  the  way  It  Is  to  run? 
These  other  groups  would  be  guaranteed 
some  voice  In  your  government? 
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Mr.  Hoc.  WeU,  we  proposed  in  Paris  that 
free  elections  would  be  held  In  South  Viet- 
nam in  which  all  political  parties  and  groups 
can  participate.  And  any  government  which 
emergea  from  that  election  would  be  re- 
spected by  our  present  government  and  the 
people. 

Mr.  Bauck.  But  the  Communists  would 
be  assured  of  having  a  certain  number  of 
seats  In  your  government,  even  though  the 
people  might  not  elect  them  If  they  had  an 
open  choice  and  this  is  In  the  proposed  peace 
talks  being  offered  to  your  people. 

Mr.  Hoc.  Most  definitely  we  would  oppose 
the  coalition  government  that  Is  pre- fabri- 
cated, but  we  do  not  oppose  any  government 
that  emerges  from  free  elections. 

Mr.  Rasick.  Would  you  tell  our  listeners 
what  you  feel  would  ht^pen  to  your  ooxxntry, 
your  people.  If  your  country  accepts  peace 
under  a  coalition  government.  Would  they 
be  able  to  continue  free  as  they  now  Uve? 
Would  there  be  law  and  order?  WoiUd  there 
be  safety  for  the  Individual? 

Mr.  Hoc.  Certainly  not.  Our  country  wlU 
not  enjoy  a  genuine  peace  or  freedom  under 
a  coalition  government.  If  such  a  coalition 
government  Is  Installed  In  our  country,  the 
Communists  wUl  continue  to  fight  for  power 
through  other  methods — terrorism,  aasaeslna- 
tlon,  and  liquidation.  Four  months  ago  we 
captured  documents  from  the  Oommunlst 
leaders  which  clearly  revealed  their  tactics. 
It  proposed  for  a  coalition  government.  The 
apparent  coalition  wlU  be  only  at  the  cen- 
tral government  level.  At  the  vUlage  and 
hamlet  level  the  Communists  would  seize 
control  by  violent  means  such  as  terrorism, 
liquidation,  and  assassination. 

Mr.  Rarick.  And,  by  liquidation  you  mean 
kllUng  people  who  oppose  Communism? 

Mr.  Hoc.  Yes.  and  one  of  o\ur  representa- 
tives, Mr.  Van  Dlen  of  Binh  Dlnh  province, 
described  that  situation :  "that  heads  wlU  be 
rolling,  blood  wUl  be  spilling  In  every  village 
and  hamlet." 

Mr.  Rarick.  And  of  course,  as  the  better 
citizen  Is  Intimidated  or  required  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut,  trading  repression  of  free- 
dom of  speech  for  a  false  safety,  the  Com- 
munists win  develop  even  more  power  In  your 
country.  Is  that  rtght?  It  could  become  so 
bad  that  many  of  your  p>e<^le  would  be 
forced  to  either  flee  for  their  lives  or  take 
the  chance  that  they  would  be  liquidated  or 
killed  by  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Hoc.  Yes;  probably  they  would  have 
no  opportunity  to  flee  the  country  and  would 
be  killed  by  the  Communists,  or  perhaps 
sent  to  labor  camps. 

Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Hoc,  I  wish  we  had  more 
time,  but  unfortunately,  time  has  run  out. 
We  are  very  happy  for  your  appearance  on 
our  program  today.  I'm  sure  that  our  listen- 
ers In  Louisiana  have  enjoyed  the  straight- 
forward answers  that  you  have  given  them. 

Mr.  Hoc.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
TRANSISTOR 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  tarn  jxrszt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1972 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  official  note  of  a  scientific 
anniversary  soon  to  be  observed  In  Union 
County.  N.J.,  which  Is  part  of  the  con- 
gressional district  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. 

It  is  one  deserving  of  more  than  pass- 
ing attention,  because  it  marks  an  event 
which  has  been  of  tremendous  signifi- 
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cance  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

I  am  referring  to  the  2bth  anniversary 
of  the  invention  of  the  transistor  at  the 
Murray  HlU,  N.J.,  facility  of  Bell  Labora- 
tories, the  research  and  development  unit 
of  the  Bell  System. 

Shortly.  I  will  say  more  concerning  Ita 
significance  to  our  modem  communica- 
tions system,  to  our  space  adventures,  to 
the  computerized  services  in  our  society, 
and  to  our  health  and  well-being.  Also 
I  will  speak  of  its  significance  to  less 
advanced  areas  of  the  world. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  suggest  why 
the  event  merits  our  particular  attention. 

At  a  time  when  advances  in  science 
and  technology  are  often  called  to  ac- 
coimt;  when  it  Is  said,  by  some,  that 
these  advances  are  In  conflict  with  the 
"human"  values,  and  aspirations,  and 
goals;  I  believe  the  invention  of  the 
transistor  Is  particularly  representative 
of  the  way  good  science  can  serve  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible sense.  Fortunately,  in  the  case  of 
the  transistor,  we  have  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  in  assessing  its  impact  over 
25  years.  Nevertheless,  the  point  is  that 
science  with  foresight,  innovative  sci- 
ence, properly  directed,  can  be  good  sci- 
ence, of  benefit  to  all. 

The  sjiniversary  merits  the  attentloo 
of  the  young,  many  of  whom  have  been 
"turned  off"  by  technology  when  consid- 
ering future  pursuits.  The  anniversary 
demonstrates  that  technology  has  great 
value  in  human  terms,  if  we  can  but  look 
beyond  the  mere  creation  of  hardware, 
and  see  the  ways  in  which  it  can  enhance 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

The  invention  merits  our  attentlcm, 
because  it  demonstrates  the  ability  of 
American  industry  to  solve  our  problems 
in  our  way  with  a  superlative  measure 
of  success. 

And  from  a  personal  viewpoint,  I  be- 
lieve the  anniversary  merits  attention, 
because  it  typifies  the  contributions  being 
made  by  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  my  hcwne  district. 

The  anniversary  of  the  inventicm,  De- 
cember 23  of  this  year,  also  would  seem 
to  be  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  offer 
a  heartfelt,  public,  "thank  you"  to  the 
three  Nobel  Prize  winning  inventors, 
John  Bardeen,  William  Shockley,  and 
Walter  Brattain.  We  also  would  like  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  those  others 
who  assisted  or  guided  them,  and  to  the 
organizatiOTial  structure  and  foresight 
which  made  possible  their  achievement. 
The  contributions  of  the  inventors  cer- 
tainly did  not  end  with  that  act  of  in- 
vention. William  Shockley  is  a  professor 
of  engineering  sciences  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; John  Bardeen  teaches  graduate 
physics  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  and 
Walter  Brattain  teaches  undergraduate 
physics  at  Whitman  College.  Many  others 
and  the  organization.  Bell  Laboratories, 
continue  to  contribute  dally  to  improved 
telephone  services  and  facilities  for  the 
nationwide  telephone  network. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  what  the  world 
would  have  been  like  if  scientists  had 
not  identified  the  transistor  effect  in 
semiconductor  materials,  if  the  transis- 
tor had  not  been  invented,  and  if  the 
directed,  team  followup  to  devise  new 
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technology  based  on  the  transistor  had 
not  been  carried  out. 

Computers  would  be  much  less  reliable, 
builder,  slower,  and  would  not  have  the 
Information-handling  capability  they 
now  possess.  They  probably  would  have 
been  ux>  expensive  for  wide  use.  We 
probably  would  never  have  landed  a  man 
on  the  moon.  Space  exploration  and 
communications  sat-^'Mtes  would  not 
have  achieved  their  ^resent  degree  of 
sophistication. 

The  electronics  industry,  els  it  is  con- 
stituted today,  and  with  the  many  Jobs 
that  It  provides,  is  beuog  shaped  by  the 
transistor  and  other  solid-state  devices 
spawned  by  the  transistor,  such  as  micro- 
wave and  light-emitting  devices,  and 
especially  integrated  circuits.  The  people 
employed  within  the  United  States  alone 
by  business  ajid  industries  engaged  In 
solid-state  technology  number  in  the 
millions. 

Solid-state  devices  have  haul  an  im- 
pact on  a  multitude  of  markets  Includ- 
mg  commercial  equipment  and  systems, 
education,  medicine,  broadcasting,  mili- 
tary',    musical     Instruments,     automo- 
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biles,  navigation,  test  and  measuring  in- 
stniments,  Industrial  control  amd  auto- 
mation, aerospace,  and  certainly  not  Itist 
or  least,  telephone  communications. 

In  hospitals  and  doctors'  offices,  solid- 
state  equipment  monitors  and  maintains 
our  health  and  provides  new  insights  into 
the  working  of  the  himian  body. 

The  hard-of-hearing  have  been 
helped  by  solid-state  hearing  aids  built 
in  eyeglasses  or  concealed  behind  the 
ear.  Persons  with  heart  conditions  are 
kept  alive  by  pacemakers.  Electrocar- 
diograms can  be  sent  from  the  bedside  of 
a  heart  attack  victim  via  the  telephone  to 
a  heart  specialist  almost  anywhere.  TTie 
blind  use  semiconductor-operated  de- 
vices to  warn  them  of  obstacles  in  their 
path. 

Coimt  the  everyday  things  that  would 
be  much  larger  or  completely  Impractical 
without  the  technology  that  arose  from 
the  transistor.  Cameras  with  automatic 
exposure  control  either  would  not  exist 
or  would  require  a  knapsack  of  electronic 
equipment.  Fast,  safe  Jet  travel  owes 
much  to  compact,  lightweight  ^phisti- 
cated  navigation  and  radar  systepis. 
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To  the  most  isolated  comers  of  the 
world,  low  cost  transistor  radios  have 
brought  the  spoken  word  and  music,  and 
have  become  a  powerful  social  force  in 
bringing  entertainment  and  educational 
programs.  In  fact,  hand-sized  radios,  in 
popular  ccHiversatlon,  have  frequently 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Invention  that 
made  them  possible.  They  are  called 
transistors. 

And,  of  course,  solid  state  technology 
has  also  meant  better  and  more  reliable 
telephone  service.  More  long-distance 
and  overseas  calls  can  be  made  faster 
and  at  lower  cost  than  in  the  past.  In  the 
Bell  System,  transistors  and  integrated 
circuits  have  replaced  vacuima  tubes  In  a 
variety  of  applications  such  as  electronic 
switching  systems,  switchboards,  power 
systems,  and  microwave,  coaxial  cable 
and  undersea  transmission  systems. 

All  this,  and  more,  started  25  years 
ago  In  Union  County,  N.J.,  when  scien- 
tists searched  for  a  "solid-state  device" 
to  boost  and  switch  electrical  signals.  To 
our  benefit,  and  certainly  worthy  of 
our  thanks,  they  found  it  in  the  tran- 
sistor. 
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LLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particu- 
lar film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  this  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in 
adjacept  "L-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  by  the  number  adjacent  to  the 
group  in  which  it  can  be  decerned  that  the  liiKs  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  As  an  aid  in  determining 
the  reduction  ratio  the  line  below  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and 
dividing  the  length  into  100  gives  the  reduction  ratio.  Example:  the  line  is  10  millimeters  long  in  the  film  image 
and  100/10  =   10.  -    \ 

Examine  the  "L-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  a  forty  power  microscope  and  note  the  number 
adjacent  to  the  group  in  which  it  is  possible  to  decern  that  the  lines  are  either  horizontal  ur  vertical.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  determine  that  there  are  lines  in  both  directions  regardless  of  the  number  of  lines.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  considered  that  the  group  in  question  is  resolved.  Example:  the  lines  in  7.9  group  are 
discernible  horizontally  and  vertically  while  th^  lines  in  the  8.9  group  are  not  discernible.  Reduction  ratio 
is  10  and  7.9  x  lo  =  79  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfactorily.  8.9  x  lo  =  89  lines  per  millimeter  which 
are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  conditions  maximum  resolution  is  between  79  and  89  lines 
per  millimeter. 

In  order  to  check  the  camera  for  vibration  several  exposures  should  be  made  with  the  chart  in  the  center 
of  the  field  in  one  orientation  and  then  turn  it  through  an  angle  of  45°  and  make  several  more  exposures. 
If  the  lines  in  both  directions  at  both  orientations  are  equally  resolved  the  camera  is  free  from  vibrations. 

Resolution  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  It  is  recommended  the  resolution  charts  bs  placed  on  every  roll  of  micro- 
film, at  the  beginning  of  the  roll  or  pret9f9fs\y  at  both  ends  of  the  roll.  This  practice  will  provide  a  con- 
venient means  of  continually  checking  both  the  operation  and  performance  of  the  system  which  ■  can  be 
referred  to  at  anv  time. 
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